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4 double conſonant, and the tenth le t . 


5 


alphabet, 


This conſonant has the ſound of har c, and is 
uſed before e and i, where, according to the] heartily on, bread, and © 


. 


r of the | beak ; are . It is eaſily Kepteame, and may be 


taught both to ſing and talk. cats rice and inſects in 
its wild ſtate; 3 but when wh in à cage will feed gon” 
kinds of fruit. 


Engliſh analogy, e would be ſoſt; as in the words 4ept, | RAB, in Jewiſh Hatiquity Wen 7 


XING: at the end of words it is not much uſed, exc Pr 
after c, and chiefly in monoſyllables, as c/och, back, 


It is now properly omitted in many other words, as £4 2 


public, &c. It is alſo uſed between a vowel and the 


t KABANI, in the oriental offices, a perſon who f Tupplies the 
place of what we calFthe.notary public. All obligations 


id are drawn by him; and he is likewiſe ts, 
public weigh-maſter, and every thing of conſequence 


filent e final, as cloke, broke, &c. It likewiſe ends a word | ought to be weighed before him. x 
after a diphthong, as /cok, break, &c. i che preſent pro- KABBADE or CABADE, the name of a military habit of the. 


nunciation, 4 is filent before u 


modern Greeks, which they wear under : another garment. 


K is borrowed from the Greek #appa; and was but little KABBALA. See CanpBata, 


- KART. and ſometimes the letter X alone ſtood for 


thage. —NE Berger bas obſerved, that a capital X, on t de 
reverſe of the medals of the emperors of Conſtantivople, h 
ſigniſied KonSTANTINUS; and on the Greek medals he 


will have it to ſignify KOIAH ETPIA, Cceleſyria. 


3 Quintilian- tells us that in his time ſome people had al the reſt, a 
*, miſtaken notion, that wherever the n c and a oc- 


curred at the beginning of a word, 
inſtead of the c. See C. 


"INE | m We) equal in value to ye deniers and à maille 
Lipfius obſerves, that K was a K angi Gently marked 1 ch 
0 2411 


on the foreheads of criminals with a red- 
The letter K has various ſign 
98 diplomas; for inftanee, KR, 

r cara ctvitas, KRM. for carm 


8 noſter, KS. chaos, K T. capite tonſus, Kc. 


ood for chorus, BE: 


The French never uſe the letter 4, ,gxcepting in 2 few] KR/EKRURIAG 


uſed among the Latins # Priſcian looked on it as a ſuper- KABIN, ry ar Kegin, 


fluous letter, and ſays, it was never to he uſed except in of marriage, in u 
words borrowed from the Greek. Dauſquius, er 


® Sallus, obſerves, that it was unkngwn to the ancient Ro- | 
| mans.—Indeed we ſeldom find it in any Latin -tthors. | 
excepting in thg, word kalendz, where it ſometimes ſtands | term, ſhe ſhall, be allowed a certai 


in lieu of a c,—Carthage, however, is frequently ſpelt | Some authors ſay, that the abin is on! 
on medals with a K. s vis AVG. ET CAES, FEL. | 


ations in old larters KAD ARI, or E See CanDari. 4 


or 1 a temporary Wan 
e among the Mahometans. 

The Labin is contracted before the cadi, in whoſe, pre- 
« ſence the man eſpouſes the woman for.a certain time, 
upon condition that if he quits her at the end of that 


ſum of money. 


y permitted among 
Perſians, and in the ſect of Ali; but others main- 
tain, that i it is practiſed among the Turxs. | 
.K ABBOS, in 1chihyabogy, the name of an Eaſt Indian iſh of 
the multela End. It grows to about two feet long, has 
no ſcales, but feels ſmooth and ſoft like the cel, and 1s 
of a brown, colour; the noſe or ſnout much paler than 
oY Comes with black. The head is obtuſe, 
and the eyes placed very near the extremity of it, 


8 to be uſed a fog or CaBEsQV1, is the name of a piece of 


of 


„coined and current only in Pexkia. 7 
OIN S. | 


ADAS, naladag, among the, Lacedzmonians, a dun⸗ 


KR. AN . us geon for e t theirgeriminals into. It was of the 


ſame nature wb the Athenian barathron, or orygma. 
K 


A, » Botany, a name uſcd by ſome 
terms of art, and proper n es borrowed from other authors for the 7 ach, affords the gum elem of thy 
countries, ancourt, in his. dialogue of the letters, E ſhops. Þ | 

brings in 4 complaining, thathe has been often in a fair KEM ERIA, 2 See GALANGAL. . 


way to be baniſhed out of the French alphabet, and con- 


fined to the countries of the North. 


K is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 
the verſe; x 


K quoque ducentos 2 quinquaginta tonebit. 
When it had a ſtroke at top, Kg ſtood for 250000 


* Eon the French eee 8 mad Selene. 


1 ; 
. Sh Cana, .. 0 
„in Natgra! La, the pame a ſpee 


Co 


=y 
SY 


« ol KAIEBA 


KAFER aihud, inthe Materia Medica, the name given 9 
N the drug we call bitumen Judaicum, or Jews © 


350, Grding te ch. 


KAGHU, in Botany, a nme Jo which ſome authöre have 
ow” Cajou, or:Caſliew-tree, the fruit of which af- 


rds us the C: ew-Nuts. See Ace and ANAGSR- 
DIUM. 


CAHIASSCEgin iy Te <div; a aer of ſtate, 
anſwerin . our maller of the ceremonies. 


Ph C 


ag ands. It is. Us 
Vo. we Wo v 198. 


#34 


bn its eyes, legs, and 


debariy. in Botany, any name fa — fome , 
| * alias by other authors, & | 
| 8 K 
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K AIMACHAN, among the Turks. See CatMACAN. |; fidrs of the veſſel; and when no more falt will ſhovt, ; 
KAKILE, a ſpecies of eruca, See RockEr. | 1 the remaining liquor being carefully diſtilled, increafing 
The original ſenſe of this word was not the plant now] the fire % a proper degree, the water will firſt paſs over, 
named by it, but the ſeldanella or ſea bind-weed, This] and then a dry volatile falt will be raiſed and ſtick to che 
was one of the plants uſed in the making the pot-aſſies, } top and ſides. of the veſſel, The falts being purified, 
or alkali ſalt for glaſs and ſoap-making, when thoſe | there will be found, as the reſult of the experiments, chat 
manufactures were firſt brought into 2 and it had this herb, while growing, contains about one fifth part 
both the names from that ſalt. The kakile from kali, of its weight of common ſalt, The herb which had 
and the ſoldane!la from ſoder or ſolda, another name of | been thus boiled being dried, and afterwards again boiled 
that ſalt. Dioſcorides calls this crambe thalaſſia, and we | in four or five pints of water, and that decoction evapo- 
find the ſame name turned into Latin and ſtill preſerved, | rated to half the quantity, the liquor will yield ſeveral 
and the plant called brefſica maritima, and in Engliſh the | different ſmells, as that of a honey-comb, that of cab- 
ſea - cabbage. | bage, and other pot-herbs, And after all this, the boil- 
KAKOUSA, in Botany, -a name by which ſome authors | ed herb being left to putrefy, yields the ſmell, of animal 
| have called the tree which affords the gum elemi uſed | excrements, and in the ſame manner becomes the reſort 
in medicine. of flies, and yields a proper place of habitation, and food 
KAL, a word uſed by Rulandus to expreſs vinegar. for numbers of worms hatched out of the eggs of thoſe 
KALE, in Betany, See CALE. © winged inſects. Henkel, de Affinit. Veget. et Miner. 
- - KALE, Sea. See CRAMBE, 4 " All the experiments that can be made with the cubie 
KALED, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to] cryſtals of ſalt, formed in the evaporated decoQtion of 
_ expreſs volatile. | I this herb, er them to be common ſalt; and the vola- 
K ALEND AR. See CaLEnDaR, dle ſalt raiſed afterwards by fite from that liquor, in which 
KALENDS. See CaLeEnDs | | no more of this cubic ſalt would cryſtallize, is found to be 
KALI, or GLass-wokT, ſalſola, in Botany, a genus of | high alkali by its fermenting with the acid ſpirits. The 
the pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: juice of this plant, when it has been ſet by, in order to 
the empalement of the flower is permanent, compoſed of | ſhoot, and all its ſea-ſalt has been ſeparated from if by 
five oval obtuſe leaves; the flower has no petals, but has | that means, being dried away by evaporation, and the 
five ſhort ſtamina, which are inſerted in the diviſions of | remainder calcined ; there 1s found at laſt a dry and 
the gimpalement ; it has a globular germen, with a ſhort | earthy ſubſtance, which has ſomewhat of a lixivial taſte, 
two-pointed ſtyle, crowned by recurved ſtigmas; the | but does not run to a liquor by being expoſed tp the air. 
germen becomes a globular capſule, with one cell wrapped | This calcined ſubſtance, being mixed with any of the 
up in the empalement, incloſing one large feed. There | acid ſpirit, but particularly with that of the vitriol, be- 
aælkare ſeveral ſpecies. , B == I comes of a beautiful blue colour, not inferior to the fineſt 
The name (ali, or alkali, was given it by the Arabians: | ultramarine. _ 
among naturaliſts it has been alſo called ſalicornia, ſoda, If the recent herb 
&c. and in Engliſh, glaſs-wert, and ſalt-wort : though 


kali be ſet to ferment with common 
water, it yields, in the different ſtages of fermentation, 
the ſalicornia or SALT-wort is now made a diſtinct | ſeveral very different ſmells ; firſt that of pickled cab- 
genus. 5 8 II bage, afterwards that of earth-worms killed in ſpirit of 
Kali grows in great abundance in Egypt, and Syria; as] wine, and afterwards that of fiſh and dried herrings. If 
alſo in Languedoc and Provence, where it is cultivated | this matter be after all this diſtilled, it yields a ſpirit very 
by the farmers, who ſow whole fields of it to good effect, much reſembling the finer ſpirit of tartar, and afterwards 
and in many other places. | * an empyreumatic oil, exactiy reſembling thoſe of animal 
- Being burnt, its aſhes made into a ley, and boiled with | ſubſtances ; but what is remarkable is, that there can be 
oil, make the beſt ſoap. © *. 1 no volatile ſalt extracted from this putrefied maſs by any 

Out of the ſame aſhes, called alſo pulverine, is extracted] art. The reſiduum yields a pot-aſh, which efferveſces 
a ſalt, called alkali ſalt; which mixed with a fine ſort | violently with acids, and with the vitriolic acid becomes 
of ſand, makes the fine glaſs called crſtal. | a ſal enixum; with aqua fortis it makes nitre z with 


All the forts of glaſs wort are ſometimes promiſcuouſly | ſpirit of ſalt, it affords common ſalt, ſuch as that ſpirit 
mz and with all the acids of whatever 


uſed for the making ſal altali; but the greater glaſs-wort | was diſtilled fro 
with a cochleated ſeed is moſt eſteemed for this purpoſe. kind under pro el , management, it yields the blue colour 
The manner of making it is as follows: having dug a trench | before mentioned, approaching more or leſs to the fine 
near the ſea, they lay laths acroſs it, on which they lay | colour of the ultramarine, according to the nature of the 
the herbs in heaps; and having made a fire below, the] acid and the proceſs. The ſalt extracted from purified 
liquor which runs out of the herbs drops to the bottom, | pot-aſh, made in this manner, is of a greeniſh caſt like 
and at length thickening becomes ſal alkal: ; which is] native borax, and the remainder, after the extracting of 
partly of a black, and partly of an aſh colour, very ſharp this ſalt, on mixing and digeſting with aqua fottis, will 
and corroſive, and of a faltiſh taſte ; this when thorough - 


ala become a ſoft gelatinous matter of a truly metallic taſte. 
ly bardened, becomes like a ſtone, and is then called| The ſoda promiſes to be an uſcful article of the materia 
Gude or ſoda. Miller. | | | 


| medica, and has for ſome time paſt been adopted into 
An impure ſoda is prepared from it at Montpelier, where | practice in this country, as it has long been among the 

the plant is faid to be cultivated for this uſe in the ſalt- Nench, both by ſelf ang combined with tartar into 
marſhes; and a purer kind at Alicant in Spain, from 22 WC | 


a the neutral ſalt called /a/ RUPELLENSE. 

ſomewhat different ſpecies of #ali. See K ELP. KAI, l. See SALT-WORT. 

They make iy: quantities of it in Languedoc, that they K ALIPH. See CaLiern, | | | 
export it into ſeveral other countries, but principally into] KALMIA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria monopynia R 
Italy, where the Venetians manufacture it into thoſe| claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a ſmall _ 
| beautiful glaſſes which they afterwards return into moſt | permanent empalement, and one petal cut into five ſeg- 
countries in Europe. However, the ſoda made here is | ments, which ſpread open; it has ten ſtamina, which are 

Inferior to that brought from Alicant; the beſt is in little] the length of the petal, and decline in the middle; in 
dry ſonorous lumps, of a bluiſh grey colour, and full off 4 centre is ſituated a roundiſn germen, which becomes 
little eyes, or holes. e I an oval or globular capſule with five cells, filled with very 
The juice of this plant is cathartic and diuretic, ac-| ſmall ſeeds, There are two ſpecies, = 
counted good to purge phlegmatic watery humours ; and KALKABRE, a name” given by ſome of the barbarous 
ſerviceable againſt the dropſy, jaundice, and obſtructions writers to gagates, or jet. | 1$ 

of the liver and hole n. If a dram of the Juice 1s KAMAN, in NanrdFHiftery, a name given by many au- 

* 20650 a ſufficient doſe 3 but it is ſeldgm or never uſed] thors to a ſtone found about the burning mountains, and 

in England. "+". 3 at ſome times uſed to engrave ſeals on. It is deſcribed 

. This plant abounds greatly with ſea-ſalt, its juices being| as a white ſtone, variegated with ſeveral colours. | 

properly a ſaline, not an inſipid aqueous fluid; but the KAM AR, a word uſed by ſome writers in chemiſtry, to 

difference between the produce of this plant when green] expreſs ſilver. ; 

3 and when dry, is wonderful in chemical experiments. | KAMINE, a name given by ſome to the Bur TER one. 

Ik̃ f diſtilled while freſh and green, it yields an inſipid wa- KAN , or Knax, the name of an officer in Perſia, anſwer- 

ter; if a pound, of it be gathered freſh and hung up to ing to that of governor in Europe. F 8 
dry, it will yield only three ounces of the dried plant; | There are 4ans of provinces, countries, and cities, who 
this being burnt, is more difficult than any other ſub- have different additions to diſtinguiſh them, | 

| Nance of a ſeeming like texture to be reduced to aſhes ;*| KANASTER, is a name given in America to baſkets of 
and the aſhes finally produced from this quantity burnt in| ruſhes or cane, in which they put the tobacco which they 
a potter” s kiln, will yield only a dram and a half of af ſend into Europe : hence ariſes the name of kanaſier 

. whitiſh falt, and this will but ſlightly ferment with aqua er; he belt of which comes from Makaribou, | 
fortis. Four ounces of the freſh herb being boiled in| KANTRE „or KANTREV. See CanTRED. | 
water, and that water carefully evaporated, there will be] KANG, or Chineſe flove, is a kind of ſtove that is heated by 

1 formed near three quarters of an ounce of pure ſea-ſalt,| means of a furnace, which caſts all its heat into it. The 

in its own natural cubic form, faſtened to the bottom and furnace is adapted to the fire of the ſtove which it is in- 


I ' tended 


- 1 - * _ 
\ * N & 
1 4 ; 
* * 8 : 
: | z | 2 . 4 | 
A 


that is ax 

_ the a „ 
ard es 
N a baſk | through this into another pipe or 
channel at en angles to it, lying under the middle of 
the floor of the ſtove, ſpreads through the ſtove by vent- 

| holes in this laſt pipe, and is communicated to the bricks 
- which form the pavement of the ſtove, atid from them 


h.the whole room. The ſmoke is carried off by | 
en s at both ends of the ſtoves, See a drawing and | 


deſcription of this kind of Rove in PHil. Tranf. 
p- i. art. 7- 5 | 
Any kind of fuel is u 
| 1 ow off the noiſome vapours of the air, conſtantly 
heated by the coal fire, the Chineſe always keep bowls 
of watet in the rooms, and occaſionally renew them: 
and the emperor's apartments in the palace are decorated 


„Ki. 


with flower -pots, and little orange-trees, &r. which, | 


as the Chineſe philoſophers alledge, is the beſt way of 
ſweetening the air, and abſorbing the fiery particles diſ- 
perſed in it. The reader will recollect, that this practice 
illuſtrates and confirms the doctrine lately advanced by 
the ingenious Dr. Prieſtley. See Alk, Phlogiſticated. 
ANGUROO, in Zoology, an animal on the coaſt of New 
Holland, which, when full grown, is as big as a ſheep, 
and in form reſembling the JERBoa. The head, neck, 
and ſhoulder, are very ſmall in proportion to the other 
| parts of the body ; the tail is nearly as long as the body, 
thick near the rump, and tapering towards the end: my 


K 


| fore-legs of one of them meaſured only eiglit inches in} 
length, and the hind legs twenty-two : the progreſs is by 


ſive leaps or hops of a great length, in an erect 
_ : the * are kept bent cloſe to the breaſt, 


and ſeemed to be of uſe only for digging: the ſkin is 
rey 


covered with a ſhort fur, of a dark mouſe or 
—_ excepting the head and ears, which bear a 
_ reſemblance to thoſe of a hare. See Tab. III. Du 


55 


peds, No 26, Hawkeſworth's Voyayes, &c. vol. iii. p. 


LIN, the name of one of the two ſubſtances which 
. 1 the ingredients of China-ware. The other, which 
is called PETUNTSE, is eaſily vitrifiable, and this kaolin 


is ſcarce at all ſo: whence the fire compoſes from a mix- 


ture of them both a ſemivitrification, which is China- 
ware, See PokCELAINV. „ 
Mr. Reaumur had an opportunity of examining this ſub- 
ſtance, not in its native ſtate, but only in form of ſmall 
bricks, made out of the paſte of the powder of the native 
| faclin and water. He found it of a white colour, and 
| ſprinkled all over with fine glittering particles ; but theſe 
did not judge to be 
hs — maſs, as are the ſmall flakes of talc, in 
our clays and ſands 3 but that the whole mals was com- 
poſed of ſome ſtone reduced to powder and made into a 
te with water, and that theſe larger ſpangles were 
only coarſer particles of the powder; the examination 
of which be promiſed himſelf would diſcover what the 
ſtone was of which they were formed. And this was 
the more worthy a "4 enquiry, ſince the petunt/e 
mi ſily be ſupplied 
| TT 1. 5 required of that but a ſubſtance 
eaſily running into a white glaſs. ' But the difficulty. of 
— — this other ingredient, renders it a thing much 
more difficult to be ſupplied by one of the ſame nature 
among ourſelves. The compariſon of theſe, with other 
mineral ſubſtances, ſoon proved that they w. 
nature of talc ; or, in other words, that elin was talc 
powdered, and made up into a paſte with water. And 
to be aſſured whether the whole maſs was talc powdered, 
or any thing elſe with a mixture of talc, be ſeparated 
| the particles of the 4aslin by water, and found the ſmall 
ones wholly the ſame with the larger; and that the larger, 
when reduced to powder alone, made with water a paſte 
wholly the ſame with the kaolin. It is well known, that 
the fragments of talc have a great reſemblance to the 
pearly part of ſome ſhell fiſhes ; and hence unqueſtion- 
ably has atiſen the opinion of poreclain being made of 
ſea thells ; ignorant perſons having ſeen the tale of taohn, 
and taken it for a thelly matter. Talc has not yet been 
ſucceſsfully uſed in any of our European manufactures 
of porcelain z. but it is way Fr ſee, from many unanſwer- 
able reaſons, that bnce China porcelain is made of a 
mixture of vitrifiable and unvitrifiable matter, nothin 
is fo likely to ſucceed with us in the place of the laſt o 
theſe 0 | EM 
A We — no ſubſtance in the foſſile world fo difficult 
to reduce to glaſs as talc, which if put into the ſtrongelt 
of our fires, in a crucible, is not to be vitriſied, nor even 
calcined, 2. We know no ſubſtance which keeps © 
Vor. III. N 192. ' 


ſragments of a different ſubſtance | 


were of the 


ended to heath and may. be placed either in a room | 

„ or an adjoining room, or on the outſide of | 
& heat of this furnace; impelled by the 
through 4 flit into a tübe or con- 


F o 


ſed in the heating furnaces; but 
| is generally uſed: it is obſerved; that in order 


K AND El. of the Indian, in Botany. See Rarzornora. | 


y many of our own earths and | 


| the moſt violent fire. 


* 


| 


] : * | 7% * 
ATF 
much brightneſs after baviok pulled the hre it tale; or hüt 
is ING a white; whence we may allo learn that it is 
not to the petuntſe alone, that the China-wart owes its 
whiteneſs, but that the #2044 33 inſtrumental to the giv- 
3 that colour. 3. Talc is tranlpärent, gay; alis in 
ſome degree keeps its tranſparetice after the ation or 
| If we ate to make porcelain of a 
vitrifiable; and an unvitrißabe mattet_mixed together, 
yet it is necefliry that the duvitrifiable ode ſhould te- 
tain its tranſparence; otherwiſe it would obſcure the muſs: 
and talc is thereſvre the orily known ſubſtance qualified 


4 


for this 3 Perſons who have been at the China 
works, fay, that the porcelain is made of equal quantities 


of petuntſe and aolin, and is therefore a juſt and exact 
ſemivitrificatiori, 4. Talc is well known td bave a great 
flexibility or toilghrieſs, and as it is found to preſerve 
this even after it has paſſed the fire; it is very probable; 
that it is owing to this property of the havlin; that the 
China-ware is ſo much leſs Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1727. . 
It has been before obſerved, that we may eaſily in Euz 
rope be provided with different ſubſtances, which will, 
in our porcelain manufaCtiires, ſupply the place of the 
_ petuntſe bf Chitia, and talc appears equally qualified to 
ſerve inſtead of the kaolin. For this purpoſe we may 
uſe the common Muſcovy talc, or iſinglaſs, uſed by our 
miniature painters, to cover their pictures inſtead of 
glaſs; and, by the curious, 


a 7 to preſerve objects forthe 
microſcope ; or perhaps the Venetian tale of the drug- 


pits would ſucceed even better; at leaſt the proceſs is 
rational, as to be extremely well worth trying. 
But this 4a9/;n is more probably an argillaceous earth, 
from its forming with water a maſs tenacious enough to 
be made into the loaves into which it 
M. Bomare ſays, that by analyſing ſome Chineſe taslin, 
he found it with a 9 earth conſiſting of clay, 
to which it owed us tenacity ; of calcareous earth, which 
gave it a mealy appearance; of ſparkling particles of 
mica; and of ſmall gravel or particles of quartz eryſtals. 
He ſays, that he has found a ſimilar earth upon a ſtra- 
tum of granitez and conjectured that it may be decom- 
poſed granite. This conjecture is the more probable, as 
kaolin are frequemly found in the neighbourhood: of 
_ granites, | | 
API, a term in the eaſtern countries for gute. 
Thus the chief gate of the palace of the 
Perſia is called alla tapi, the Gate of God. 
the officer who has the command of the 
palace-gates, is called capigbi bachi, 

KAR ABE. See CARADE. | | 
KARADRE, a name given by the writers of the middle 
ages to a ſtone, of which they record many imagi ary 

virtues, ſuch as the rendering people amiable, ſprig dy, 
and the like. They deſcribe it to have reſembled cryſtal, 
but with a mixture of a duſky white. It ſeerns to have 
been a ſoul kind of pebble cryſtal. GS 
KARAITES. See CARAITEs. ; 
KaraT. See Carat. TT” 
KARATA, by ſome called caraguata mara, a kind of aloe 
growing in America ; whoſe leaves, when boiled; are - 
made into a thread, of good uſe for making cloth, flhing 
_ nets, &c, Its root or leaves thrown into the water, 
ſtupefy the fiſhes to that degree, that they are eaſily 
taken with the hand : its ſtalk, when dried and burnt, 
ſerves for tinder; and when briſkly rubbed on a harder 
wood, it takes ſire, and conſumes itſelf. 8 
KARATAS, in Botany. See PiN E ApLxE. 
KARFE, a kind of iNN AM om. | 
KARKRONY, a building where the royal man 
of Perſia are carried on. | t | 
Here are made their tapeſtries, cloth of gold, filk, wool, 
and brocades, velvets, taffeties, coats of mail, ſabres, bows, 
arrows, and other arms, There are alſo in it painters in 
miniature, goldſmiths, lapidaties, &c. FS 5 
KARLE, a Saxon word, uſed in our laws, ſometimes ſimply 
for a man, and ſometimes fot a ſervant, os clown. 
Hence the Saxons call a ſeaman a huſcarle, and a domeſtic 
ſervant a huſcarle, | 
KARLE Hemp, a term uſed by our country people for the 
latter green HEMP, 8 — 5 
KASI, a term in the Eaſt, applied to the fourth pontiff f 
Perſia, who is alſo the ſecond lientenant civil, and judges | 
of temporal as well as well as ſpiritual affairs. * 
e has two deputies, who determine matters of leſs con- 
ſequence z. particularly quarrels ariſing in coffee-boufes, 
which make a great part of their buſineſs, IJ 
KASTRIL, in Zoology. See KBS TRAIL. 
KATKIN. See CArkIx. OY 
KATOU-carva,' in Botany, a name by which ſome. au- 
thors have called the tree, whoſe leaves are the TAM 
LAPATRA, or Indian leaf of the ſhops, Sce MaLapa- 


THRUM, | 
B KATO. 


* 


brittle than glaſs, 


is brought over. 


emperor of 
Hence alſo, 
grand ſignior's 


uſactures 


—ç— 


* 


KEA] A, or Ktan1a, is the name of the lieutenant of the 


REALT foil, in Agriculture, is uſed by the buſbandmen 


EY po are rich merchants. See GABRES. 


K E D 


KATOVINDEL, in Botany, the name given by the authors 


of the Hortus Malibaricus, to a genus of plants, called 
by ſome late, and by Linnæus phoenix, "OO 


KAURYSAOUL, à body of ſoldiers who form the laſt of 
5 the five corps of the king of Perſia's guards. * 


They are in number two thoufind, and are all horſe, 
commanded by the conſtable, and in his abſence by the 
captain of the watch. They keep watch in the night 
around the palace, ſerve to keep off the croud when the 
fophi goes on horſeback, keep filence at the audience of 
- "ambaſſadors, ſeize the khans and other officers when diſ- 
- "graced, and cut of their heads when the ſophi com-. 
mands it. 5 . 
KAY, Kxv, or Qu Av, a wharf or place by the water 
ide, in a ſea · port, for the loading and unloading of mer 
chandize. SH | VEE 
The verb cajare, in old writers, according to Scaliger, 


ſignifies to keep in or reſtrain; and hence came our term | 


hay ; the ground where keys are made being bound in 
with planks and poſts _ I | „ 
The lawful ey and wharfs for the lading or landing of 
goods, belonging to the port of London are the follow. 
ing : viz. Cheſter's Key, Brewer's Key, Galley Key, Wool 
Dock, Cuſtom-houſe Key, Bear Key, Porter's Key, Sab's 
Key, Wiggan's Key, Young's Key, Ralph's Key, Dice 
Key, Smart's Key, Somer's Key, Hammond's Key, Lyon's 
Key, Botolph Wharf, Graunt's Ky, Cock's Key, and Freſh 
Wharf; beſides Billingſgate, for landing fiſh and fruit; 
and Bridgehouſe in Southwark, for corn and other pro- 


viſions ; but for no other goods or merchandize. Deal- 


boards, maſts and timber, may be landed at any place 
between Limehouſe and Weſtminſter ; the owner firlt 
paying or compounding for the cuſtoms, and declaring 
at what place he will land them. V2 
KAV AGE, the money or toll, paid for loading or unload- 
ing wares at kays. 


chief officers of the Porte, or the ſuperintendant of their 
articular court. 1 bY 
KEALE, ſtnall fragments reſembling chips or broken pieces 
of ſtone of various kinds; ſome of lime- ſtone, others of 
free - ſtone, and others of rag- ſtone, ſound mixed among 
the earth, of the upper ſtratum in many parts of this 
kingdom, and giving that ſoil the name of Fealy ; hence, 


ſome of theſe pieces of keale are thin and flat like bits 


of flate. | 
for a ſort of land, plentifully ſtrewed with Feale or Tale. 
'KEBER, the name of a ſect among the Perſians, who, in 


BLA, or KEBL an, called alſo KEBLEH, KiBLEtn, and 
ALKEBLA, among the MussuL MEN, denotes that point, 
or quarter, to which they turn themſelves when they ſay 
their prayers. | WIN 
Mahomet, at firſt, durſt not propoſe any other bla to 

his followers but the temple of Jeruſalem, which was 


of 


the Zebla of the Jews and Chriſtians. In the courſe of | 


time, however, being willing to bring them off from any 
communication in matters of religion, with the Jews and 
Chriſtians, he appointed them, in the Koran, to turn 
themſelves, at prayer, towards the temple of Mecca : 
from which time they called theſe two temples the Feh- 
latan, or two keblas. 185 3 5 
Ricaut adds, that it is not the temple of Mecca, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, that the Turks call tebla, but rather the 


Jarge ſquare tower in the middle of the amphitheatre of | 


that temple. 
The kebla of the Jews was the temple at Jeruſalem ; that 


of the Sabians, the meridian; and that of the Magians, | 


the riſing ſun. To this the prophet Ezekiel refers chap. 
viii. 16. | | 
KEBLA is alſo uſed for an altar; or rather a niche, as Ricaut 
Calls it, which the Mahometans have in all their moſques, 
and which is place very exactly on that ſide towards the 
temple of Mecca. | 
Hence alſo þebla comes to be uſed, metaphorically, for 
the object, or end propoſed, in doing any thing. | 
Thus, the #ebla of kings, is their crown and authority 


that of men of buſineſs, is money; that of gluttons, 


good cheer, &c. | 
KEBLA-NOMA, or KEBLEH-NOMA, a name which the 
Turks and Perfians give to alittle pocket-compaſs, which 
they always carry with them, in order to place them- 
ſelves the more exactly when they go to prayers. 
KECKLE, on board a /hip. When the cables gall in the 
hawſe, or the'bolt-ropes do ſo againſt the ſhip's quarter, 
the ſeamen wind ſome fmall ropes about them ; and this 
is called kecting. | 
KEDGER, or KEDGE-anchor, in a ſhip. See Ancnos, 
KEDGING, a ſea-term uſed when a ſhip is brought up or 
down a narrow river by the wind, though the tide be 


KEDS . 


To do this, the ſeamen ſet their fore-ſail, foretop-fait, 
and mizen-ſail, and Jer her drive with*the tide, that 
they may flat her about. If ſhe come too near the 
ſhore, they have a little anchor ready, called the þe4per, 
or kedge-anchir, with a hawſer faſlened to it from the 
ſhip; and this they drop in the midſt of the current, by 
which means they wind her head about; and this done, 
take up the anchor again. B 

KEDRELATON, ccarelgion, in the Materia Medica of the 

Ancients, an oil taken from the pix cedri, or pitch of the 
cedar-tree, E "oats 

KEEL, the loweſt piece of timber in a ſhip, placed in the 
bottom of her hull ; one end thereof being let into the 
ſtern · poſt, and the other into the ſtem. n 
If we compare the carcaſe of a ſhip to the ſkeleton of the 
human body, the eel may be conſidered as the back-bone, 
and the timbers as the ribs. It, therefore, ſupports and 
unites the whole fabric, ſince the ſtem and ſternpoſt which 
are elevated on its ends, are in ſome meaſure, a continu- 
ation of the tel, and ſerve to connect and incloſe the ex- 
tremities of the ſides by tranſoms; as the Feel forms and 
unites the bottom by timbers. The feel is generally 
compoſed of ſeveral thick pizces, placed lengthways, 
which after being ſcarfed together, are bolted and clinch- 

ed upon the upper fide. When theſe pieces cannot be 

_ procured long enough to afford a ſufficient depth to the 
keel, there is a ſtrong thick picce of timber bolted to the 
bottom thereof, called the FALSE peel. 

When a ſhip bas a deep &ce/, ſhe is ſaid to have a rank 
keel ; and this ſerves to keep her from rolling. See Tab. 
„ ß l 

KEEL is alſo a name given to a low flat-bottomed veſſel, uſed 
in the river Lyne, to bring the coals down from New- 
caſtle, and the adjacent parts, in order to load the colliers 

for tranſportation, al 5 TE | 

KEEL upon an even, in Sea Language, denotes the poſition 

of a ſhip when her [ec is parallel to the plane of the hori- 
zon, ſo that ſhe is generally deep in the water at both ends. 

KEEL -haling, or KEEL-rating, in the Sea Lang unge, is a 

puniſhment inflicted at fea, in the Dutch navy, on very 
great offenders, who are drawn underneath the very keet 
of the ſhip. See DucKxiNG. | OE Tp | 

KEEL-rope, a hair rope running between the beel/ſon and the 

keel of a ſhip, to clear the limber-holes when they are 

choaked up with ballaſt, &c. n | e 

KEELA GCE, killagium, a privilege to demand money for the 

the bottoms of ſhips refting in a port or harbour. 


|KEELERS, in the Sea Language, ſmall tubs to hold ſtuff 


to grave a ſhip's bottom. 

KEELING, a name uſed in ſome Engliſh writers for the 

common COD-FisH, See ASELL US. | 

KEELSON, in a fhip, the next piece of timber to the heel, 

lying right over it next above the floor-timber. 

KEEP, to, in Sea Language, is a term uſed on various oc- 

caſions: as ; 5 N 
To KEEP the land abroad, is, to Feep within fight of land 
as much as poſſible. See Hop. | | 
To KEEP the luff, is to continue cloſe to the wind, or 
to ſail with a courle inclined to the direction of the wind 
as much as poſſible, without deviating to teeward. This 
5 alſo called keeping the wind. See CLosE-hauied and 
oO. | 5 | | 
To KEEP off, is to ſail off, or teep at a diſtance from the 
ſhore, See OFFING. | „„ 

KEEPER of the foreft, otherwiſe called chief warden of the 

faireſt, is an officer who has the principal government of 
all things belonging to the royal foreſt, and the check of 
all the other officer s. | 
The lord chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt, when he thinks 
fit to hold his juſtice-ſeat, ſends out his general ſummons 
to the keeper forty days before, to warn all under-officers 
to appear before him, at a day aſſigned in the ſummons. 
See JUSTICE of the foreſt, 

KEEPER of the preat-ſeal, is a lord by his office, and is 
ſtyled lord heeper of the great-ſeal. He is one of the king's 
privy-council, through whoſe hands paſs all charters, 
commiſſions and grants of the king under the great-ſcal ; 
without which ſeal, all ſuch inſtruments, by law, are of 
no force: for the king is, in the interpretation of the 
law, a corporation, and paſſes nothing firmly but under 
the (aid ſeal ; which is, as the public faith of the king- 
dom, in the higheſt eſteem and reputation. 
The lord ceper has the ſame place, authority, pre-emi- 
nence, juriſdiction, execution of laws, and all other 
cultoms, commodities, and advantages, as the lord chan- 
cellor of England has for the time being. Both theſe 
oſſicers cannot properly ſubſiſt at the ſame time, ſince 
the ſtatute of 5 Eliz. The lord CHANCELLOR, or lord 

keeper, is ſuperior in point of precedency to every tem- 
poral lord. 


contrary to it. 


b of the pri vy ſeal, is a lord by his office ; through 


whoſe hands paſs all charters ſigned by the king, before 
5 | they 


x they come: to th& great- ſeal, and ſome: things which do 


” 


x not paſs the great - ſcal | at. all. He is of the king's privy- | 
council, and was anciently called cler of .the privy ſeal ; } 


. yet.reckoned in the number of the great- officers of the 
realm. 12 Ric, II. c. 11. 27 Hen. VIII. c. 11. 
KEEPER, beat, in Sca Language, one of the rowers, who 
remains as a centinel in his turn, to take care of any boat 
and her contents, either when ſhe lies by the ſhore, or 
along- ſide the ſhip; or when ſhe is towed a-ſtern of her. 


| EEPING, in Painting, denotes the repreſentation of ob- 


_ jets in the ſame manner that they appear to the eye, at 
different diſtances from it, for which the painter ſhould 
have recourſe to the rules of perſpective. There are two 


juſtances in which the famous Raphael Urbin has tranſ- | 


greſſed theſe rules 3 in one of his cartons, reſepreſenting 
the miraculous draught of fiſhes, the men in each of the 
two boats appear of full ſize, the features of their faces 
being ſtrongly marked; and the boats are repreſented ſo 
ſmall, and the men ſo big, that any one of them appear 
fuſſicient to fink either of the boats by his own bare 
weight : and the fowls on the ſhore are alſo drawn fo 
big, as to ſeem very near the eye of the obſerver z who 
could not poſſibly, in that caſe, diſtinguiſh the features 
ol the men in the diſtant boats. Or, ſuppoſing the ob- 
© ſerver to be in either of the boats, he could not ſee the 
eyes or beaks of the fowls on ſhore. The other in- 
Ranice occurs, in his hiſtorical picture of our Saviour's 
transfiguration on the Mount; where he is repreſented 
with thoſe who were then with him, almoſt as large as 
the reſt of his diſciples at the foot of the Mount, with 
the father and mother of the boy whom they brought to 
de cured; and the mother, thougli on her knees, is more 
than half as tall as the mount is high. So that the 
mount appears only the ſize of a little hay-rick, with 
a few people on its top, and a greater number at its bot- 
tom on the ground; in which caſe, a ſpeCtator at a little 
diſtance, could as well diſtinguiſh the features of thoſe 
at the top as of thoſe on the ground. But-upon any 
large eminence, deſerving the name of a mount, that 
would be quite impoſſiblę. Nets” 1 E 
KEEPITHEJA, 


in Botany, the name by which ſome au- 


thors call the tree, on the branches of which the gum 


 lacca of the ſhops is ufually found. 


KEEVE, or Keevez, a large tub, or brewing veſſel, in | | 


which ale or beer ferments, before it is tunned, 
KEIK EM, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the 
Arabian writers, to a gum uſed in their time for making 
 _ofvarniſh, 5 | | 


Sum lacca is generally ſaid to be the ſubſtance meant by | 


it, but Avicenna ſeems. to expreſs by it every thing that 
Was uſed as varniſh. Thus he ſometimes means by it the 
gum ſcandarach, and ſometimes amber. The gum canca- 
mum of the Greeks is alſo certainly often meant by it: 
but this is ſcarce to be mentioned as an explication of the 


Word, it being almoſt as general a term as itſelf, and | 
ſtanding with many of the old authors for ſandarach, 


gum Jac, and amber, as well as for the gum properly 
' expreſſed by it. In ſhort, all the gums uſed in making 
varniſh, are in general called by the names of any one 
ok them, and thus vernix, ſandarach, cancamum, and 


lacca, are made ſynonymous words, and either (lands | 


for each of the things ſignified by all the words. 


KEIR AN, in the Oriental Learning, the Perſian and Arabic | 


name for the 
- CntvN. „ 
KEKIO. See Fr Noi. ö 


planet Saturn, according to Salmaſius. See 


KELMES AN, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 


the acacalis, or wild carob- tre. 5 

KELP, in the Gʃ %- Trade, a term uſed for a ſort of pot- 
aſhes uſed in many of their works, particularly for the 
eryſtalline metal. It is the calcined aſhes of a plant, 

called by the ſame name, and in ſome places ſea-thongs, 


or laces, a fort of thick-leaved fucus or ſea-wrack : the 


alra anzuſiifolia vitrariorum of John Bauhine. This 
plant, if kept moiſt a little after gathering, will ſhew 
afrerwards, though long kept, its white ſalt upon the 
ſurface of its leaves. This plant is thrown on the rocks 
and ſhores in great abundance, and in the ſummer 
months is raked together, and dried as hay in the ſun 


and wind, and afterwards burnt to the aſhes called kelp, | 


which are uſed not only in the glaſs, but in the alum 
works. This contains an alkali of the ſame kind with 
the plant x aL 1, but more impure. 

KEMA, in Natural Hiſtory a name given by Leo Africa- 


nus, and other writers of the African hiſtory, to a ſort | 


of ſubterranean production of the vegetable kind, great- 
ly eſteemed as a delicious food. The Arabian writers 
on medicine have often mentioned it, and that under 
names ſufficiently reſembling the modern African appel- 
lation, ſuch as camahe, camah, kemah, and camba. They 


are not the roots of any plant, but a find kind of ſubter- 


raneous muſhroom, er truffle, white on the outſide, and 
which lie generally pretty 4-21 'n che earth. 


KER 


KENRS, in tlie Sea- Phraſe, are doublings in a cable 8r 

rope, when it is handed in or out, ſo that it does not 
run ſmooth, or when any rope makes turns, and does 
not run ſmooth and clever in the block, they ſay it makes 


kenks. - $4 3 udp obs i £4 Y be -Þ 
KENNEL, a term uſed indifferently for a puddle, a watef- 

courſe in the ſtreet, à houſe for a pack of hounds, and 
the pack or cry of hounds themſelves. pero 

Among ſportſmen, a. fox is ſaid to 4ennely when he lies 


" 


cloſe in his hole. y 1 3 
KENNE TS, in our O14 Myiters, a ſort of coarſe Welſh 


cloth, mentioned in the ſtat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 32. 


KENNETS, in a Ship, are ſmall pieces of timber, nailed to 
the inſide of the ſhip, unto which the tacks and ſheets are 
belayed (as they call it), i. e. faſtened. -. _ | 
KEPLER's Lau, is that law of the planetary motions, diſ- 
covered by Kepler: in reality, Kepler diſcovered two of 
the fundamental laws of the mundane ſyſtem, viz. 1. 
That the planets deſcribe about the ſun are as propor- 
tional of the times; and 2. That the ſquares of the 
times of revolution are as the cubes of the mean di- 
ſtances of the planets from the ſun, Sir I: Newton has 
ſhewn, that the firſt of theſe laws reſults from a cen- 
tripetal force which urges the planets towards the ſun, | 
and the ſecond, from the centripetal force being in an 
inverſe ratio of the ſquare of the diſtance. | 
KrPpIER's Problem. See PROBLEM. | 
KER AMIANS, a ſect, among the Muſſulmen, fo called 
from Mohammed Ben Keram, its author. | 
The Keramians maintain, that whatever the Alcoran 
ſays of the arms, eyes, and ears of God, is to be un- 
derſtood literally: ſo that they admit the tagiaſſum, that 
is, 2 kind of corporeity in God; which, however, they 
explain very variouſly. 3 | LEES 
KERANA, a long ſort of trumpet 3 ſomewhat in form of 
a ſpeaking trumpet, uſed by the Perſians. | | 
Io the ſound of this, they add a confuſed noiſe of haut- 
boys, timbrels, drums, and other inſtruments, every 
evening at ſun-ſet, and two hours after midnight. _ 
KERATOPHYTUM, a name by which Boerhaave ex 
preſſes the black coral, called alſo AN TIPATHEs, {:tho- 
phyton and pſeudrcorallium ” 
The keratophyta, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, are a ſpecies of 
the GORGONIA : they are called the frutices coralloides 
or ſea-ſhrubs, and generally known among naturaliſts 
by the different appellations of lithophyta lithoxyla, and 
kerataphyta ; epithets intended to convey an idea of their 
compoſition, which, at firſt view, feems to conſiſt part- 
ly of a woody or horny, partly of a ſtony or calcareous 
ſubſtance, variouſly diſpoſed with reſpect to each other. 
Their general form approaches to that of ſhrubs, having 
a root-like baſe, by which they adhere to fome ſolid ſap- 
port in the ocean; and a ſtem, or trunk, and branches 
differently diſpoſed ; ſome rifing up in one or more dif- 
ferent twigs, ſubdirided into ſmaller and ſeparate rami- 
fications ; while others have their ſmaller branches con- 
nefted in ſuch a manner, as to form a curious net-like 
ſtructure: from this diverſity of figure, they borrow the 
names of ſea-fans, ſea-feathers, &c. The ſeeming fibres 
of the baſe are, in reality, ſmall tubes, of which the 
whole ſhrubfconſiſts : theſe tubes run up longitudinally in- 
to the trunk, and are alſo circularly diſpoſed about the 
centre of the trunk; the woody part, as naturaliſts have 
called it, thus formed, affords, when burnt, a ſtrong 
ſmell like burning horn; whence ſome have called it 
the horny part. Upon this part is ſuperinduced, a kind 
of ſtony or calcareous coat, which covers both trunk 
and branches to their extremities. In this coat may be 
diſcovered, regular orders or pores of cells; and viewed 
by the microſcope, it always appears to be an organical 
body, confifting of a regular congeries, like the cells in 
which animals have been formed or exiſted. Some of 
this kind of bodies have loſt their calcareous coverings by 
the violence of the waves, and other accidents. In ſome 
ſpecimens of an advanced growth, the calcareous tubes, 
juſt mentioned, find out little cells of animals of the po- 
lype kind, with proper openings to them all : theſe cells 
are diffuſed along the branches in ſome regular order, 
much in the ſame manner as they are in the corallines. 
From the cells the animals have been diſcovered extend- 
ing themſelves as well to procure food as materials for 
the increaſe of this ſurpriſing ſtructure: and, therefore, 
there is no reaſon to doubt, that they are are animal pro- 
ductions: a ſmall ſprig of the keratophyton flabelliforme cor - 
tice. verrucoſa obducum, or warted ſea-fan, is repre- 
ſented in fig. 7. Tab, II. Corallines. The outſide is 
covered with a cruſt, full of little lumps like warts; 
which when diſſolved in vinegar, diſcover the contract- 
ed bodies of polypes, like claws. C and C 1 are two 
views of one of the warts magnified: C 2 is the ap- 
pearance of the polype, when the cretaceous matter was 
diflolved : C 3, repreſents the particles that compoſe the 
incruſtation magnified. D, fig. 8. repreſents a ſea- 
willow, 
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„ dichvtomuin, tale & ramuls 
leviter compreſſis, On both edges of the flat branches, 


are regular rows of little riſing cells in the calcareous 


t. with ſmall holes for an entrance to each. Ellis's' 
iſt. of Corallines, chap. 5. See CokALLIN Es. f 


KERF is the notch or ſlit that is made by the ſaw between 


KERFE-KARUMFEL, in the Materia 


K 


two pieces of wood, when they are ah aſunder. 

edica, a name 
given by Avicenna, and others, to the wood of the 
clove : tree, as the wood of the cinnamon-tree was called 
heyfe dorſini; and many others in the ſame manner. 


ERI Cytib, are various readings in the Hebrew Bible: 
keri ſignißes that which is read ; and celib, that which 


is written. For where any ſuch various readings occur, 


the wrong reading is written in the text, and that is 


ealled the celib; and the true reading is written in the 


margin, with p under it, and called the fer? It is ge- 
nerally ſaid by the Jewiſh writers, that theſe correc- 
tins were introduced by Ezra ; but i is moſt probable 
that they had their original from the miſtakes of the 
tranſcribers after the time of Ezra, and the obſervations- 
and corrections of the Maſorites. 


which are in the facred books written by Ezra himſelf, 


or which were taken into the canon after his time, 
could not have been noticed by Ezra himſelf, and this 


affords a preſumption, that the others are of late date. 


Theſe words amount to about a thouſand ; and Dr. Ken- 


nicott, in his Diſſertatio Generalis, remarks, that all of 


4 


the ſize of a juniper-berry, round, ſmooth, and gloſſy; N 


The -kermes is the moſt famous, and moſt valuable crea- | 
ture of its kind, and is properly an inſect of the gall-in- 


them, excepting fourteen, have been found in the text 
of e 8 800 | | 
ERMES, a kind of little animal, found in great plenty 
on an evergreen of the oak kind, and forming excreſ- 
cences or niduſes of conſiderable uſe, both in phyſie and 
dying. See Coccus. 1 

he Jer mes, called alſo ſcarlet grain, and by the Greeks 
eoccos baphica, by the Latins vermiculus, by the French 
ſometimes vermillion, or grain de gale, or ver meil, is about 


of a beautiful red colour, and full of a mucilaginous juice, 
of the ſame dye; it is fouud adhering to the bark on the 
ſtem and branches of a peculiar ſort of ſcarlet oak. 


feR claſs, and of that genus whoſe figure reſembles a 
ſphere, from which a ſmall part had been cut off. This 


| ſpecies is found on a particular kind of the ilex, known 


by the name of the iber aculeata cocciglandifera, This 


never ariſes beyond the height of a ſmall ſhrub, and is 


very plentiful. in the uncultivated parts of Provence and 


Languedoc, and in ſome other places; as in Spain, in 


the iflands of the Archipelago, and particularly in Crete. | 


The peaſants make their harveſt of theſe animals, from 


off theſe ſhrubs, at the proper ſeaſon ; and though the 


| hiſtory of this drug is a ſubject well worthy the attention 


of every naturaliſt, yet it is but of very late years that it 


has been enquired into with any degree of accuracy. 


Meſfirs. de la Hire and Sedileau opened a way to the 


knowledge of it, by their hiſtory of the gall-inſeCt of the | 


orange- tree; but all the advantages that might have been 
expected thence, were not ſoon obtained, nor was the 


_ reſemblance and ftrift analogy between the flat and 


ſpherical gall-inſeQts ſo ſoon obſerved, as might have | 


been expected. | ? 


The bermes, when at bis full growth, appears a ſmall 
ſhell fixed to the branches of this ſhrub, or ſeems a purſe 


There are two kinds of lermes; the one, that which has | 
deen already deſcribed, which is of the colour of a plum, 


or bag, the covering of which is ſufficiently ſtrong, 


bright, and ſhining, and of the colour of a ripe plum, 
and covered with the ſame fort of whitiſh powder, as 
that fruit is when ripe. This powder, the people of the 

lace call the flower of the ler mes. Thoſe who have never 
ſeen hermes otherwiſe than in the ſhops of the druggiſts, 
may naturally think it of a reddiſh brown ; but this is 
not its natural colour, but it is the effect of the vinegar, 
they uſe for its preſervation ; that remaining ou the 


branches, and which has not been affected by vinegar, | 


having nothing of this colour, but exactly that of ripe 
ſloes in the hedges. | 


and which lays red eggs. The other is whitiſh, or ſome- 
what red&iſh, and is covered in the ſame manner as the 
other, with a white 3 and lays its eggs in the ſame 
manner. Its growth is the ſame with the other, and at 


| the ſame ſeaſons, and its eggs are white. 


The young inſects produced from both theſe ſpecies, are 
very like, and have a conſiderable reſemblance to wood- 
lice, or millepedes, as indeed have the young of all the 
gall-inſeQ claſs. They differ however in colour: thoſe 
which are produced from the red eggs, are themſelves 
red ; they are flat in ſhape, and ſomewhat more pointed 
behind than at the head: their back is convex, with a 


round atched prominence. 'This kind has ſeveral ſhining 


* 


Thoſe Keri-cetibs, | 


* 


— 


as 


ſeveral tranſverſe lines acroſs the belly. It has 6+ 


legs, and two horns nearly as long as its „ and a tail 


* ſplit into two, or forked, the divided parts being nearly 


as long as its horns, and its eyes are black and ſhining. 
The young ones produced from the white eggs, ate cf a 
dirty white 3 their back is ſotne What Hatter than that of 
the others, and the ſpangies on them, viewed by the mis 
croſcope, appear of a filver colour, not of a gold. There 
are a much ſmaller number of theſe white thah of the 
red ler mes, and the people of the country call them the 
mother of the ternet. There are alſo among the ter mes, 
ſeveral found, containing, inſtead of thefe eggs, the 
nymphs of two kinds of ſmall flies, which regularly are 
produced from them, and have both a power of hopping 
or jumping. The one ſpecies of fly is of a fine jet black, 
and the other is of a dirty white, One of theſe is a 
white winged fly, alike in all reſpects, to the gall-inſect 
fly, and is, without all doubt, the male ferme,; through 
this very obſervation of a fly being produced from fome 


of the termes, has been one great occaſion of believing the 


kermes to be a true gall. | 
According as the winter has been more or leſs mild, the 
harveſt of #ermes is the more or leſs plentiful ; and the 
people always preſage themſelves a fine ſeafon, when the 
ſpring has been free from froſts and fogs. It is obſerved, 
that the loweſt and oldeft ſhrubs are always the fulleſt 
of this inſet ; and the kermes produced on thoſe trees, 
which are in the neighbourhood of the fea, is always 
larger and finer than from the inland places. 3 

It is no uncommon thing to have two harveſts of termes 
in a year. Thoſe of the latter ſeaſon are ſmaller and 


leſs valuable than thoſe of the firſt, and are found not 


on the branches, but on the leaves of the ſhrub ; which 
is juſt analogous to the cuſtom of the gall- inſects of all 
other kinds; all which, about this age, leave the branches 
to feed on the leaves, where their yet tender trunks can 
find an eaſier entrance. See Tab, Iaſects, Ne 30. 


From this analogy between the &ermes, and other inſeQs 


of the ſame claſs, it ſhould ſeem worth while to try, 
whether ſome of thoſe may not poſſeſs the ſame virtues 
in medicine, at leaſt, if not in the arts. It is certain 
that the common oak produces a red gall-inſeR of the 


very ſhape of the ter mes, and of the colour of the paler 


ones. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. p. 45. 1 | 
The &ermes is of a vinous ſmell, a bitter rough, agree - 
able taſte ; and its pulp, or juice, is pregnant with au- 
merous minute ova 

The animal retains theſe ova under her belly, till they 
hatch into a very numerous offspring. | 

Hence, when the kcrmes is dried, there comes out of it 
an infinite number of little inſets, and flies, ſo ſmall, 
that they are ſcarce viſible ; infomuch, that the whole 
inward ſubſtance ſeems converted into them. To pre- 
vent this inconvenience, they uſually ſteep the terms in 
vinegar before it be dry; et thus prevent the excluſion 
of the ova, and kill ſuch animals as are already hatched. 
They draw the juice, or pulp, from the kermes, by pound- 
ing it in a mortar, and then ſtraining it through a ſieve : 
of this they make a ſyrup, by adding a ſufficient quan- 
rity of ſugar. Sometimes they dry the pulp ſeparate 
from the huſk ; which pulp, thus dried, they call paſtel 


of kermes. | 


The ker mes again is of great uſe in phyſic: it is cardiac, 
_ deficcative, and aſtringent; it forties the ſtomach, and 


prevents abortion. Of this is made that celebrated con- 
fection called ALKERMES, 


The reſtringent and coroborant confection fold in the- 


ſhops, is prepared by diſſolying, in the heat of a water- 


bath, ſix ounces of fine ſugar, in ſix ounces, by meaſure, 
of damaſk roſe-water ; then adding three ounces of the 
juice of kermes, warmed and ſtrained ; and after the 
whole has grown cold, mixing half a ſcruple of oil of 
cinnamon. This confſection is taken, from a ſcruple to 
a dram, or more, either by itſelf, or in juleps, with 


which it mingles uniformly, without injuring their tranſ- 


parency. | . 
The dried grains of termes, if they have not been too 
long kept, give out, both to water and to rectified ſpirit, 
the ſame deep red colour, and neatly the ſame kind of 
ſmell and taſte with thoſe of the expreſſed juice. The 
inſpiffated extracts are conſiderably bitter, aſtringent, 
and of a kind of mild balfamic pungency. 75 
It is, however, of greater uſe in dying ſcarlet; for which 
uſe the manner of preparing it is as Follows : the ker mes 
being taken when ripe, they ſpread it on linen; and at 
firſt, while it abounds moſt in moiſture turn it twice or 
thrice a day, to prevent its heating, till ſuch time as 
there 2 a el poder among. it : this they ſeparate, 
by paſſing it through a fieve, and. then again ſpread 
abroad the grain on the linen, till they perceive the ſame 
redneſs of powder, when they repeat the difting ; thus 

5 Y | | they 
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they proceed, while they diſcover any red powder on the 
ſurface of the grain, which is {till paſſing through the 


ſſcearce, till it yield no more. 

In the beginning, when the ſmall red grains are found to 
move, as they will always do, they are ſprinkled over 
with ſtrong vinegar, and rubbed between the hands. — 
Were not this precaution taken, out of ever 
would be formed little inſets, which would be of no uſe 
in dying. : | . 

The grain being quite emptied of its pulp, or red powder, 
by the proceſs above mentioned, is waſhed in wine, and 
then expoſed to the ſun; after this, it is put up into the 


huſks, formed into balls, and along with it the propor- 


tion of red duſt that it had afforded. 3 
According to M. Marſigli's experiments, made at Mont- 
pellier, the kermes has the effect of galls, when mixed 
with vitriol 3 and makes a good ink: mixed with oil of 
tartar, or lime-water, its colour turns from a vermillon 
to a crimſon colour. In a decoction of turnſol flowers, it 
retains its proper colour. They have not been able to get 
any fixed eſſential ſalt from it; but a volatile ſalt it yields 
in abundance; which, in M. Marſigli's opinion, would 
have a better effect in medicine, if taken in a liquid, 
than when encloſed in conſerves and confections, which 
hinder its action. | | LE 5 
Woollen cloth, prepared with alum and tartar, acquires 
on being boiled with dry ter mes berries, a durable deep 
red colour, called ſcarlet in grain, from the kermes having 
been formerly ſuppoſed to be the grain or feed of the| 
tree; and Venice ſcarlet, from the greateſt quantities 


having been dyed there. This colour wants the luſtre| 
and fire of the cochineal ſcarlet now in vogue, but in 


return is far more permanent, nor ſubjeCt to be ſtained 


by dirt, or acrid liquors; and when ſpotted with greaſe, | 


may be cleaned again without injury to the colour. 

Mr. Hellot obſerves, that the figured cloths to be ſeen in 
the old tapeſtries of Bruſſels, and the other manufaQures 
of Flanders, which have ſcarcely loſt any thing of their 
Jivelineſs in ſtanding for two hundred years, were all 
dyed with this ingredient : that nevertheleſs hermes is at 
preſent entirely in diſuſe among the European dyers, 
though ſaid to be commonly employed in the Levant, 
and exported thither from Marſeilles in conſiderable quan- 


tities : that when the kermes ſcarlet (now called an Ox-| 


blood colour) is wanted for tapeſtries, &c. our dyers en- 
deavour to imitate it with cochineal; that as the colour 
is difficultly hit with cochineal alone, they generally had 


a portion of Brazil wood; and that the dyes thus pro- 


duced, though at firſt more vivid than they ought to be, 
often loſe their luſtre before a year is at an end, and turn 
white and prey in an extraordinary manner: that kermes 
might again be introduced to very good advantage, as its 
colour is of the molt durable kind, and as ſundry ſhades 


are obtainable from it with leſs trouble and expence than 


from other drugs. 6 | | 

The ſame author has given a great number of experi- 
ments upon #ermes, with different ſalts and metallic ſo- 
Jutions. The principal of theſe are as follow: Kh 
On adding to the decoction of kermes, a ſmall quantity of 
ſolution of tia, the dark colour of the liquor is immedi- 
ately brightened, and prepared woollen dyed therein, 
inclines more to the orange than with the 4ermes alone. 


With this improvement of the colour, it receives the im- 


perfections, though not all the beauty of the cochineal 
ſcarlet; all alcaleſcent ſubſtances ſtaining the cloth, that 
is, deſtroying the effect of the acid ſolution. | 

Ker mes, with cream of tartar, and as much of the ſolu- 
tion of tin as is employed for the cochineal ſcarlet (with- 


out. any alum) dyed unprepared cloth of an extremely | 
On dipping the cloth in a ſolu-| 


vivid cinnamon colour. 
tion of alum, a part of the red re-appeared,, but was not 


2838 8 
ith cream of tartar, ſolution of tin and alum in larger 


quantity than the tartar, this drug gives purpliſh colours, 


which vary according to the proportions of the ingredi- 
ents. | TT | 


If vitriolated tartar be ſubſtituted to the alum and tartar Al 


and if after the ter mes has been boiled in a ſolution of a 
ſmall quantity of this ſalt, the ſtuff be boiled in this 
mixture for about an hour, the dye proves a beautiful 
kind of grey, in which the red is little perceived. 


Glauber's ſalt, employed along with kermes, entirely| 


deſtroys its redneſs, and gives an earthy grey colour. 
This dye is very per:ſhable, on account of the particular 
nature of the ſaline ſubſtance, by means of which the 
tinging particles are applied; for Glauber's ſalt diſſolves 
oy in cold water, and falls into a powder in the ſun's 

eat. 


which afford moſt durable colours with tartar and vitri- 


olated tartar, give very periſhable ones with the more|. 


diffoluble and calcinable ſalts. 


grain 


KERMES mieral. 


Mr. Geoffroy ſhews, by many experiments, 


This obtains equally in all dyes; thoſe drugs 


Green and blue vitriol, ſubſtituted ſeparately to alum, 
Vol, III. No 192. | 


in 


ber was looked upon as the firſt inventor of this remedy. 
1 C 


but taken in conjunction with cream of tartar, deſtroy 


- likewiſe, or conceal the red colour of 4ermes, which in 


theſe two experiments has the ſame effect with galls, 


for it precipitates the iron. of the green vitriol which 


tinges the cloth of a bright grey, and the copper of the 
blue, which gives a kind of olive dye. It likewiſe gave 
an olive dye with ſolution of copper made in aqua fortis; 
a certain mark that it poſſeſſes, like galls, an aſtringent 
precipitating quality. - It is probably the aſtringency of 
kermes that renders its dye 15 durable; for all the barks 
woods, roots, and other ſubſtances that are aſtringent, 
ps permanent colours. 5 | 
hite vitriol, employed with cryſtals of tartar, changes 
the red colour of kermes into a violet. A tinctute of 
biſmuth ore, in ſpirit of nitre, and a ſolution of biſmuth 
itſelf made leiſurely in four times its weight of ſpirit of 
nitre, diluted with an equal quantity of water, gave alſo 
a violet dye upon white cloth. See Neumann's Che- 
miſtry, by Lewis, p. 508, &c. e | 
The #ermes mineral was a preparation 
of Glauber, which the king of France bought of M. de 
la Ligerie, and made public in 1720. That receipt was 
in the following form : take a pound of Hungarian anti- 
mony, broken into thin pieces, according to the direc- 
tion of its ſpecula; four ounces of vitre, fixed by char- 
coal; and a pint of rain-water: boil them two hours 
then filtre the warm liquor, and when it cools, the 
kermes precipitates. The ſame antimony undergoes the 
ſame operations with the remaining liquor, to which 
three ounces of fixed nitre, and a pint of water is added. 
In a third boiling two ounces of nitre, and a pint of 
water are to be added to the former lixivium. The Fer- 
mes thus obtained is about a dram, and is well edulcorat- 
ed by waſhing it with water, and burning ſpirit of wine 
on it; then it is dried for uſe, | 
that the 
kermes is the reguline part of the antimony, joined to a 
ſort of bepar ſulphuris. He teaches us a much eafier way 
of preparing this medicine, thus: mix intimately the 
fine powder of two parts of antimony, and one of any 
fixed alkaline ſalt; melt thoſe metals in a crucible; then 
having powdered them while hot, boil them two hours 
in a large quantity of water; after this, paſs the hot 
liquor through paper, receiving it into a veſſel, in which 
there is hot water, the &:rmes ſeparates when it cools, 
The groſſer parts, which do not paſs through the paper, 
are to be boiled again, and filtrated as before; and the 
operation is to be repeated a third time, by which ſix or 


| ſeven drams of ſermes may be got out of every ounce of 


antimony. He ſays, he has ſeen effects like to thoſe of 
mild kermes from antimony, reduced to ſuch a fine 
powder, that none of the ſhining ſpicula are to be ſeen ; 
and that the magiſtery of antimony, made by pouring 
ſpirit of nitre, or aqua regia, on the powder of antimony, 
and then edulcorating the maſs with water, has the ſame _ 
effects as fer mes. Mem. de VAcad. des Sciences, 
1734, 1735» | 8 . 
Half a grain, or a grain of this powder, given every | 
three or four hours, produces no violent effeQs; but by 
increaſing the doſe, it may be made to vomit, purge and 
ſweat. | | z 


When ſeven or eight grains are taken at once, it chiefly 


acts upon the prime viz, generally as an emetic and 
purgative. A doſe of three or four grains is ſeldom 
emetic, and more frequently purgative. When taken in 
theſe quantities as an evacuant, a little of it paſſes alſo 


into the viz ſecundæ & tert. When it is adminiſtered | 


in ſmaller doſes, it paſſes almoſt entirely into the lac- 
teal, blood, and lymphatic veſſels. In theſe it occaſions 
ſuch ſpaſms and oſcillations as it does in the prime 
vie; ſo that it increaſes all ſecretions and excretions, 
but particularly thoſe of urine, ſweat, and expectoration 
according to the doſe, the nature of the diſeaſe, and the 
diſpoſition of the patient. It produces fingularly good 
effects in thoſe diſeaſes of the breaſt which proceed from 
fulneſs and obſtrution. It may be adminiſtered in any 
vehicle, or incorporated in a bolus, with other ſuitable 
remedies. But it ſhould never be joined with acids, 
when it is deſigned to act as ter mes. 8 | 
Some commend this medicine as the moſt univerſal reſol- 
vent, and deobſtruent; aſſuring us, that it almoſt infal- 


libly cures pleuriſies, peripneumonies, aſthmas, cattarrhs, 


anginæ, ſmall-pox, and many other diſeaſes. Others 
are as poſitive, that it heats and thickens the blood, 
thereby increaſing obſtructions, and is particularly hurt- 
ful in all inflammatory difeaſes. 

This preparation was famous in France, and known by 
the name of poudre des Chartreux, becauſe a Carthban 
monk, who got it from Mr. de la Ligerie, firſt brought it 
into vogue. See Hiſt. de VAcad: des Science 1920, and 
the Memoirs for the ſame year, where it is ſaid that Glau- 
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 KERNES, in our Laus, ſignify idle perſons, or va A- 


KERNING, in Letter-Foundery, See Letter FouNDERY. 
KERSEY, a kind of coarſe woollen cloth, made chietly in 


© that Ke/itah was a purſe of gold or ſilver. In the Eaſt 


KES TREL, the Engliſh name of a hawk, called alſo the 


 KETMIA, in Botany, ſee Syrian MALLOow. 


KET 


Its effects, like thoſe of many other antimonial prepara- | 
tions, are very various, which is frequently owing, as 
MI. Geoffroy obſerves, to the different manner and care 
in making it. He adds, that the more the #ermes con- 
tains of a regulus eaſily revivified, the more it proves 
emetic. He alſo ſhews how to make a cinnabar with the 
ter mes and mercury, and fo diſengage the vitriolic acid 
from the ker mes. See Mem. de l'Acad, des Sciences, 
1734 
KERN, or Ke RN, a term in the ancient Iriſh militia, 6g- 
nifying a ſost-Aoldier. 
Camden tells us, the armies of Ireland conſiſted of ca- 
valry, called galleglaſſen; and infantry, lightly armed, 
called ternes. Ihe ter nes bore ſwords, and darts; to the | 
laſt were fitted cords, by which they could recover them 
after they had been launched out. | | 
Kern, in the Engli/þ ſalt-works, a word uſed to ſignify 
the cryſtallizing, ot ſhooting of ſalt in the brine, when 
- ſufficiently evaporated in the boiling pan. 


This word is alſo uſed by the ſeamen for the firſt forming | 


of the bay-ſalt, made by the ſun's heat in the iſles of May, 
&c. See SALT. | 
KERN. „tone, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the com- 


mon people of many parts of England, to a peculiar fort | 


of ſtone, which is found on the ſides of hills in ſandy 
countries, where the hills are rocky. Pyran ſands afford 
a great many (tones of this kind; and the manner of their 


formation is thus: the rocks in the ſides of the hills are | 
continually covered over with the loſe ſand, which the 


winds toſs up, and the ſparry matter continually oufing. 


out of the pores of theſe ſtones, with the wet, cements | 


| the grains of ſand together. When one cruſt is thus 

formed, another is ſoon added, and ſo on, till the whole 
maſs is of a conſiderable thickneſs; and the ſpar ſtil] 
ſerving as a general cement, the whole is held together, 
though but in a loſe way, yet ſo as to reſemble a fort of 

None. The little grains of ſand are ſtill viſible in all parts 
of this ſtone, and are what induced the people to call it 
Lern. ſton-, as they call theſe kerns, or kernels, This ac- 
count of the origin of the ſtone is eaſily proved, by put- 
ting a ſmall piece of it into aqua fortis, for this diſſolves 
the ſpar, or cement, and the ſand is leſt looſe, 


BONDS. | 6 


Kent and Devonſhire. | | 
KESITAH. This word is to be met with in Geneſis, and 
in Job; and is tranſlated in the Septuagint and Vulga'e 
ſheep or lambs. But the Rabbins and modern interpre- 
ters are generally of opinion, that Ke/itah bgnibes rather 
a piece of money, Bockart and Eugubinus are of opi- 
nion the Septuagint meant ming, and not lambs; in 
Greek hecatonmnon, texeToyuwwy, inſtead of exzToy aproy. | 


Now a mina was worth ſixty. Hebrew ſhekels, and con- 


ſequenely ſix pounds fixteen ſhillings and ten pence half- 
penny ſterling. M. de Pelletier of Rouen, is of opinion, 
that Kefitah was a Perfian coin, ſtamped on one fide with 
an archer {Ke/tahgor Ke/eth, in Hebrew, ſignifying a box) 
and on the other with a lamb ; that this was a gold coin 
known in the Eaſt by the name of a Daric, and was in 
value about twelve livres and ten pence French money. 
Several learned men, without mentioning the value of 
the Keſitab, ſay it was a ſilver coin, the impreſhon where- 
of was a ſheep; for which reaſon the Septuagint and 
V ulgate tranſlate it by this name. Calmet is of opinion, 


they reckon at preſent by purſes. The word Kite in 
Chaldee ſignifies a meaſure, or veſſel, And Euſtathius 
ſays, that Kiſta is a Perſian meaſure. Jonathan and the 
Targum of Jeruſalem tranſlate K-ftah a pearl. Gen. 
XXX111. 19. Job xlii. 11. Or nine pounds Engliſh, 
ſuppoſing, as Dr. Prideaux does, that a ſhekel is worth 
three ſhillings. A Daric is a piece of gold, worth, as 
Dr. Prideaux ſays, five and twenty ſhillings Engliſh. 

Sce his Conneck. P. I. p. 101. See Calmet Comment. 
upon Gen. xxxiii. 19. Gen. xxv. 12. Job, xlii. 2, &c. 
and Dick. Bibl. | | 


flanne! and the windbover, and by authors the tinnuncu- | 
lus and cencris. It builds with us in bollow oaks, and 
feeds on partridges and other birds, 


'KETCH, a kind of veſſel, equipped with two maſts, viz, . 


the main-maſt, and mizen-maſt, and uſually from one 
hundred to two hundred and fifty tons burthen: they 
are uſed either as yachts, for conveying princes of the 
blood, ambaſſadors, or other great perſonages, from one 

place to another, or as BOMB-veſſeis : theſe are built re- 
markably ſtrong, and fitted with a greater number of R- 
DERS than any other veſſels. | 


KETRAN, KiTtRaAN, or ALKETRAN, a name given by 


ſome of the Arabian authors to the oil of cedar, called 


KEY 


by the Greeks cEDRIA, We haye of later times forme g 
the word cedranum upon this, and it has fince been ap 
plied to the zopiſſa of the ancients, a compound made o 
op and wax melted together, and uſed for covering the 
ottoms of ſhips. | | | 
KETILE, in the Art of War, a term the Dutch give to a 
battery of mortars, becauſe it is ſunk under ground. 
KETTLE-drums are formed of two large baſons of copper 
or braſs, rounded at the bottom, and covered over with 
vellum or goat-tkin, which is kept faſt by a circle of iron 
and ſeveral holes faſtened to the body of the drum, and 
a like number of ſcrews to ſcrew up and down, with a 
key for the purpoſe, The two drums are kept faſt to- 
gether by two ſtraps of leather, which go through two 
rings, avd are faſtened, the one before and the other 
behind the pommel of the te drummer's ſaddle. I hey 
have each a banner of fiik or damaſk, richly embroidered 
with the ſovereign's arms, or of the colonel, and are fring- 
ed with filver or gold; and to preſerve them in bad wea- 
ther, they bave each a cover of leather, The drum-ſticks 
are of crab-tree, or other hard wood, eight or nine inches 
long, with two knobs on the ends, which beat the drum 
head, and cauſe the found, The 4ettle-drum, with trum- 
pets, is the moſt martial ſound of any; each regiment of 
horſe has a pair. 8 | 
The #ett/e-drummer rides always at the head of the ſqua- 
dron, and his poſt is on the right when the ſquadron ts 
drawn up. 3 | | 
The 4eltle-drum belonging to the royal regiment of artil- 
lery is mounted on a ſuperb waggon, richly gilt and 
ornamented, and drawn by tour white horſes, elegantly 
capariſoned, with a ſeat for the drum-major general. 
KEVELS, or CHEviLs, in @ Ship, are two pieces of tim- 
ber nailed to the inſide of a ſhip, from whence the up- 
per ends branch outward into arms or horns, ſerving to 
belay the great ropes, by which the boitoms of the main- 
fail and foreſail are extended. __ | | 
KEY, a little iron inſtrument, for the opening of locks, 
L. Molinus has a treatiſe of des, De Clayibus Veterum, 
printed at Upſal. He detives the Latin name clavis from 
the Greek xaeiw, claudo, 1 hut; or from the adverb clam, 
privately ; and adds, that the uſe of es is yet unknown 
in ſome parts of Sweden. | 
The invention of &eys is owing to one Theodore of Samos 
according to Pliny, and Polydore Virgil; but this muſt 
be a miſtake, the uſe of keys having been known before 
the fiege of Troy; mention even ſeems to be made of 
them in the nineteenth chapter of Geneſis. N | 
Molinus is of opinion, that 4eys, at firſt, only ſerved for 
the untying certain knots, wherewith they anciently ſe- 
cured their doors: but the Laconic keys, he maintains, 
were nearly a kin in uſe to our own: they conſiſted of 
three ſiagle teeth, and made the figure of an E; of which 
form there are ſtill ſome to be ſeen in the cabinets of the 
curious. | | 
There was alſo another key, called Banavaypa, made in the 
manner of a male ſcrew, which had its correſponding 
female in a bolt affixed to the door. 


[KEY is, hence, become a general name for ſeveral things 


ſerving to ſhut up or cloſe others. | l 
Key, or KEV. s TONE, of an arch, or vault, is the laſt 
ſtone placed atop thereof ; which, being wider and fuller 
at the top than bottom, wedges as it were, and binds in 
all the reſt. = 785 2 
The E is different in the different orders; in the Tuſcan 
and Doric, it is a plain ſtone; only projecting; in the 
Ionic, it is cut, and waved ſomewhat after the manner 
of conſoles; in the Corinthian and Compoſite, it is a 
conſole enriched with ſculpture, foliages, &c. See 746. 
Archit. fig. 36. lis. c. fig. go. lit. F. 
M. Belidor makes the thickneſs of the arch-Aones of a 
bridge, one twenty-fourth part of the width of the arch; 
but M. Gautier, another experienced engineer, makes 
their length, in an arch twenty-four feet wide, two feet ; 
in arches, forty-five, fixty, ſeventy-five, ninety wide, three, 
four, five, fix feet, reſpectively: and it is obſcrved by 
Mr. Muller, that the hicknefa allowed by Belidor is 
not ſufficient to prevent the weight of the arches from 
cruſhing the #ey-/ones to pieces by their preſſure againſt 
one another. Muller's Pract. Fortif. p. 253. | 
The name KEY ones or arch-flones is lometimes alſo 
given to all the ſtones which form the ſweep of an arch, 
or vault-anſwering to what the French more diſtinckiy 
call vouſſoirs, _ | 
KEY is alſo uſed for the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; particu- 
lacly for the power of excommunicating, and abſolviug. 
The Romaniſts ſay, the pope has the power of the #:ys, 
and can open aud ſhut paradiſe as he pleaſes; grounding 
their opinion on that expreſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, J w1!/ 
1 5 thee the keys of the kinagam of heaven. | 
1: dt. Gregory we read, that it was the cuſtom heteto- 
iore, for the popes to ſend a golden ey to princes, where- 
in they always encloſed a little of the filings of St. Pctet's 


5 chains 


hy EY 


KEV 


k I B 


chaine, kept with great devotion at Rome; and that theſe | the #9, i. e. within the goverument of that fundamental. 


heys were worn in the boſom, as being ſuppoſed to contain 
ſome wonderful virtues. 
KE, in Pohygraphy, and Steganegraphy, denotes the alpha- 


bet of a CIPHER; which is a ſecret known only to the | 


perſon who writes the letter, and him who deciphers ir. 
See ALPHABET, | 


Some ciphers have a ſingle ey, where the fame charac- | 


ters are uſed throughout; in other e 


ypheis, the charac- 
ters ate varied, and the 4% is double. ? 


Key, in Mufic, is a certain fundamental note, or tone, to | 


which the whole piece, be it concerto, ſonata, cantata, 
&c. is accommodated ; and with which it uſually begins, 
but always ends. ; 


To get an idea of the uſe of the key, it may be obſerved, | 


that as in an oration there is a ſubject, viz. ſome princi - 


pal perſon or thing to which the diſcourſe is referred, and 
which is always to be kept in view, that nothing unna- 
tural, and foreign to the ſubjeCt may be brought in; ſo 
in every regular piece of muſic, there is one note, viz. 
the hey, which regulates all the reſt. The piece begins 
and ends in this; and this is, as it were, the muſical 
ſubje&, to which a regard mult be had in all the other 
notes of the piece. Again, as in an oration there are 
ſeveral diſtinct articles, which refer to different ſubjects, 
yet ſo as they have all a viſible connection with the prin- 
cipa] ſubject, which regulates and influences the whole, 


ſo in muſic there may be various ſubaltern ſubjects, that | 


is, various 4%, to which the different parts of the piece 
may belong: but then, they muſt be all under the influ- 


ence of the firſt and principal key, and have a ſenſible con- 


neQion with its 


To give a more diſtinct notion of the key, we muſt ob- 


ſerve, that the oQtave contains in it the whole principles 


of muſic, both with reſpect to conſonance or harmony, | 
and ſucceſſion or melody; and if either ſcale be conti- 


nuedd to a double octave, there will, in that caſe, be ſeven 
different orders of the degrees of an oQtave, proceeding 
from the ſeven different letters, with which the terms of 
the ſcale are marked. 


the key of the piece, by applying it to the ſeven natural 


Any given ſound, therefore, 1. e. | 
a ſound of any determinate pitch or tune, may be made | 


notes ariſing from the diviſion of an octave, and repeat- 


ing the octave above or below, at pleaſure. The given | 
note is applied as the principal note or 4ey of the piece, 


by making frequent cloſes, or cadences upon it; and, in 
the progreſs of the melody, no other but thoſe ſeven na- 
tural notes can be admitted, while the piece continues 
in that key, every other note being foreign to the funda- 
mental, or #ey. : | 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe a ſong begun in any note, and car- 
ried on upwards, or downwards, by degrees and har- 
monical diſtances, ſo as never to touch any notes, but 
what are referable to that firit note as a fundamental, 
i. e. are the true notes of the natural ſcale proceeding 
from the fundamental; and let the melody be ſo con- 
ducted through thoſe natural notes, as to cloſe and ter- 
minate in the fundamental, or any of its oQtaves above 
or below; that note is called the key of the melody, be- 
cauſe it governs all the reſt, limiting them ſo far, as that 
they muſt be to it, in the relation to the ſeven eſſential 
notes of an oCtave; and when any other note is brought 
in, it is called going out of the key. | | 
From which way of ſpeaking, viz. a ſong's continuing in, 


or going out of the key, it may be obſerved, that the | 


whole oCtave, with its natural notes, come under the 
idea of a key; though the fundamental or principal note 
is, in a peculiar ſenſe, called the 4ey. | 
In which laſt ſenſe of the word 4% (viz. where it is ap- 
Plicd to one fundamental note), another note is faid to 
be out of the key, when it has not the relation to that 
fundamental of any of the natural notes belonging to the 
concinnous diviſion of the octave. | 
Here too it muſt be added, with reſpect to the two dif- 
ferent diviſions of the octave, that a note may belong to 
the ſame hey, i. e. it may have a juſt muſical relation to 
the ſame fundamental in one kind of diviſion ; and be out 
of the key with reſpect to another. | 
Now a piece of muſic may be carried through ſeveral 
keys ; i. e. it may be given in one key, and be | 
that into another, by introducing ſome note foreign to 
the firſt, and ſo on to another: but a regular piece muſt 
not only return to the firſt key, but thoſe other keys, too, 
- muſt have a particular connexion with the ficſt. It may 
de added, that thoſe other keys muſt be ſome of the natu- 


ral notes of the principal 4ey, though not any of them at 
Pleaſure. 


As to the diſtinctions of 4eys, we have already obſerved, | 


that to conſtitute any given note or ſound, a 4%, or ſun- 


damental note, it muſt have the ſeven eſſential or natural | 


notes added to it; out of which, or their octaves, all the 
notes of the piece mult be taken, while it keeps within 


ed out of | 


It is evident, therefore, there are but two different ſpe= 
cies of #eys, which ariſe according as we join the greater 
or leſs third, theſe being always accompanied with che 
ſixth or ſeventh of the fame ſpecies z the third g, for in- 
ſtance, with the ſixth and ſeventh g; and the third l, 
with the ſixth and ſeventh J. | 
This diſtinction is expreſſed under the names of ſharp 
fey, which is that with the third g, &c. and the flat key, 
which is that with the third /, &c. whence it is plain, 
that how many different cloſes ſoever there be in a piece, 
there can be but two keys, if we conſider the effential dif- 
ference of teys; every key being either lat or ſharp, and 
every ſharp #ey being the ſame, as to melody, as well as 
every flat one. | | 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that in common practice 
the 4vys are ſaid to be different, when nothing is conſi- 
dered but the different tune, or pitch of the note, in 
which the different cloſes are made. In this ſenſe, the 
ſame piece is ſaid to be in different keys, according as it is 
begun in different notes, or degrees of tune. 
To prevent any confuſion which might ariſe ſrom uſing 
the ſame word in different ſenſes, Mr, Malcolm propoſes 
the word mode to be ſubſtituted inftead of the word key, 
in the former ſenſe; that is, where it expreſſes the me- 
lodious conſtitution of the octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven 
eſſential and natural notes, beſides the fundamental; and 
in regard there are two ſpecies of it, he propoſes, that 
that with a third g be called the greater mode; and that 
with a third /, the er mode; appropriating the word 
key to thoſe notes of the piece in which the cadence is 
made; all of which may be called different keys, in re- 
ſpect of their different degrees of tune. on” 
To diſtinguiſh then accurately between. a mode and a hey 
he gives us this definition; viz. an octave, with all its 
natural and eſſential degrees, is a mode, with reſpe& to 
the conſtitution, or manner of dividing it; but with re- 
ſpeCt to its place in the ſcale of muſic, i. e. the degree 
or pitch of tune, it is a 4%; though that name is pecu- 
larly applied to the fundamental. _ | 
Whence it follows, that the ſame mode may be with dif- 
ferent keys; i. e. an oQtave of ſounds may be raiſed in 
the ſame order, and kind of degrees, which makes the 
ſame mode, and yet be begun higher or lower; i. e. 
be taken at different degrees of tune, with reſpeCt to the 
whole, which makes different keys; and vice ver/a, that 
the ſame #ey may be with different modes, 1. e. the ex- 
tremes of two oAaves may be in the ſame degree of tune, 
yet the diviſion of them be different. | 


KEers alſo denote thoſe little pieces in the fore-part of an 


organ, ſpinett, or harpſichord; by means whereof the 
jacks are played, ſo as to ſtrike the ſtrings of the inſtru- 
ment; and wind is given to the pipes, by railing and ſink- 
ing the ſucker of the ſound-board. | 4 | 
In large organs there are ſeveral ſets of theſe Ei.; ſome 
to play the ſmall ſecond organ, ſome for the main organ, 
| ſome for the trumpet, and ſome for the echoing trumpet, 
In ſome there are but a part that play, the reſt being for 
ornament. There are twenty flits in large 4eys, which 
make the half notes. | „ 
M. Buliouſki, of Douliez, pretends to have invented a 
new kind of keys, much preferable to the common ones. 
With theſe, be ſays, he can expreſs ſounds which fol- 
low each other in a continual geometrical proportion 
and ſo can furniſh all the ſounds in muſic, and by conſe- 
quence all the imaginary intervals and concords; where- 
as the common keys do but yield ſome of them, 

Key, in a Naval Senſe, See KA. 

Keys, in Sea Language, à name given to certain 
ing near the ſurface of the water, 
eſt Indies. 

Keys, a denomination given to the ſeeds of the aſh. 

KHAZINE, the grand ſeignior's treaſury. See TREA- 
SURY, and EXCHEQUER, 

Here are kept regiſters of receipts, accounts of provinces, 
in drawers, marked with the years, and the places names: 
here is alfo kept part of the emperor's wardrobe, 
Every day of the divan this treaſury is opened, either to 
take out, or put ſomething in; and the principal officers, 
who have the charge of it, are all to aſſiſt at this open- 
ing. The.tchaouch-bachi, in their preſence, firſt breaks 
the wax wherewith the key- hole bad been ſealed up, and, 
carrying it to the grand vizir, chat miniſter firſt kiſſes it, 
and then draws out of his boſon the grand ſeignior's gold 
ſeal, In the mean time he looks narrowly aſter the of- 
ficer, who when he has done his buſineſs in the treaſury, 
locks and ſeals up the place, and returns the ſeal to the 
vizir with the ſame ceremony as before. | 
Beſide this, there are other apartments for the money, 
where the officers are never allowed to enter with any 
cloaths that have pockets in them. JEE 


rocks ly- 
particularly in the 


>, 


KIBES. See CHI BL IN. | | 
| KICKER 


K ID 


KICKER againſt the ſpurs, in the Manege. See Raum. 
GRE. | 

KID, in Zoology, the name by which young goats are called. 

_ Dee GOAT. | 

KIDDERS, thoſe that badge, or carry corn, dead victuals, 
or other merchandiſe; up and down to ſell : every perſon 

being a common, badger, kidder, lader, or carrier, &c. 
ſays the ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. 12. 
diers, 13 Eliz. cap. 25. | 

KIDDLE, or KI DEL, Kidellus, a dam or wear in a river, 
with a narrow cut in it, ſor the laying of pots, or other 
engines to catch fiſh. | 


The word is ancient; for in Magna Charta, cap. * 3 | 
Ed. . 


read, omnes kidelli deponantur per Thame/ram & 
weyam & per totam Angliam, niſi per coſieram maris. And 
by king John's charter, power was granted to the city of 
London, de kidellis, amovendis per Themaſiam & Med- 
weyam. A ſurvey was ordered to be made of the wears, 

| mills, ſtanks, and 4:d-lls, in the great rivers of England, 
1 Hen. IV. Fiſhermen of late corruptly call theſe dams 
kettles; and they are much uſed in Wales, and on the 

. ſea-coaſts of Kent. OY 8 
KIDDOW, in Ornithology, the moſt common Engliſh name 
of the Low IA, a web-footed bird, common on ouf ſhores, 
and called in different places the guillemot or guillem, and 
and the ſea-hen, and ſkout. | : : 
KIDNAPPING, in Law, is the offence of ſtealing and 
' conveying away a man, woman, or child, and at com- 
mon law is puniſhable by fine, pillory, &c. Alſo it a 
maſter of a.ſhip ſhall, during his being abroad, force any 
man aſhore, and wilfuily leave him behind. he ſhall ſut- 


fer three months impriſonment, 11 & 12 W. III. c. 7. 


KIDNEY, rein, in Anatomy, a part of an animal, whoſe | 


vle is to ſeparate the urine. 


The Fidneys are two, fituate one on each ſide; one be- 


tween the liver and muſculus lumbaris, on the right ſide; 


the other between the ſpleen and the ſame muſcle, on | 


the left fide. In man, the right is lower than the left; 
but in quadrupeds it is uſually the contrary; they are 
faſtened to the loins and the diaphragm, by their exterior 
membrane, and to the bladder by the ureters; the right is 
| alfo faſtened to the inteſtinum cœcum, and the left to the | 
colon; their figure reſembles a bean, or rather a creſcent, | 
being curve on the fide of the vena cava, and on the out- 
ſide pibbous. | | 


"There are ordinarily but two Ai gneys, though ſometimes | 
three have been found, and ſometimes four, and ſome-| 


times on the other hand only one. In men they are com- 
. monly about five inches long, and three broad, and one 
and a half thick; their ſubſtance is compoſed of glands, 
and very ſmall urinary pipes, or canals; the glands form 
the circumference, and ſerve to ſeparate the urine ; the 
papillz, or urinary tubes, form the inner part; they 
come out of the glands, and carry the urine into a cavity 
in the concave part of the kidney, called the PELVIS : 
whence it paſſes through the ureters into the bladder. | 
The kidneys are covered with two membranes; they have 
each of thera arteries and veins; the arteries come from 
the aorta, and the veins terminate in the cava; theſe are 

all called emulgents, They have nerves alſo, which take 
their origin from the plexus renalis, formed by the rami- 
fications of the inteicoſtal veins, and the nerves of the 
Joins, | 5 


4 


ing by the ureter into the pelvis of the 4:dney. 


The kidneys ſecrete the urine ſrom the blood, which, by 


the motion of the heart, is driven through the arteries] 
into the emulgent attecies, and theſe carry it into the little 
- glands; here its ſeroſity being ſeparated, it is received in 
at the orifices of the urinary pipes, which go from the 
glands to the pelvis, and thence runs by the ureters into 


the bladder; the blood, which could not enter the glands, ] 


- is. brought back by the emulgent veins. See Tab. Anat. 
(Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. II. fig. 4. lit. bb, cc. 
_ Kipnevs, inflammation of the. Sce NEPHR1TIS. | 
K1DNEYSs of fh. Fiſh of all kinds have &:i4nezs, but they 
differ extremely in the ſeveral genera. All the cetaceous 
fiſhes, and many of the cartilaginous kinds, have two 
| kidneys, as quadrupeds have. In moſt of the ſpinoſe 
kinds, they are found concreted into one. In the fpinoſe 
fiſhes they are oblong, and extended throughout the whole 
length of the abqomen. In the cetaceous fiſhes they are 
of a roundiſh oblong figure, as in. quadrupeds; and as. to 
their ſituation, the ſpinoſe fiſh in general have them ex- 
tended all along the back-bone, and the cetaceous kinds 
are on the contrary mn the lower part of the belly ; they 
are very long and large iu the ſpinoſe kinds, and very 
ſmall and ſhort in the cetaceous. The urinary bladder is 
generally ſituated in the lower part of the abdomen in 
theſe, creatures, and often lies ypon the rectum. There 
are generally two ureters, by which the urine is ſecreted 


Andithey are called 4% 


'The lympbatic veſſels of the kidneys appear upon blow- | 
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the urine is to be diſcharged from the bladder, is leſs ob- 
vious in the ſpinoſe fiſhes. In the cetaceous kinds, it is 
2 to be followed either into the vulva, or foramen 
minis. | | | f 
Kipney beans, in Botany. See Kidney BEAws, 
KipNnEy bean tree, See Liquorice V ETCH. 


KiIpxE wert. See HtRB bennet, and NAVEL wort. 
KIGGELARIA, in Botany, a genus of the divecia decan- 
dria claſs. Its characters are thefe : the male and female 
flowers are ſituated on different trees; the male flowers 
have an empalement of one leaf cut into five concave 
ſegments, and hve concave petals, which are ſhaped like 
a pitcher, each having a honey gland faſtened to the baſe 
with three, obtuſe coloured lobes ; and have ten ſmall 
ſtamina; the female flowers have petals like the male, 
but no ſtamina; in the centre is ſituated a foundiſh Ig 
men, which becomes a rough globular fruit, with a thick 
cover, having one cell, filled with angular feeds. We 
have but one ſpecies of this genus, which grows naturally 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Miller. | 
KILCH, in [:hthyology, a name uſed by fome ſor a ſpecies of 
fiſh of the albula kind, caught in. the lakes of Germany, 
of a fine firm fleſh and delicate flavour, and ſeems very 
little, if at all, different ſrom the TERRA. : 
KILDERKIN, a kind of liquid meaſure, which contains 
two firkins, or eighteen gallons, beer-meaſure, and ſix- 
teen ale-meaſure. . | | 
Two ki!derkins make a barrel, and four a hogſhead. 
KILLAS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the people 
who dig in the mines of Cornwall, to a kind of greyiſh 
white earth, which is of great hardneſs, and ſeems to 
approach very much to the nature of the /»dus Hetmontii 
of ſome kinds, only that it is fomewhat leſs bard than 
that, and has notbing of the ſepta or partitions that 
make the character of that foſſil. This earth contains fo 
great a quantity of ſpar, that it ferments with acids very 
ſtrongly, though that ſpar being once diſſolved, and the 
earthy part of the ſubſtance only left, it will no longer 
ferment with theſe menſtruums; whence it is evident, 
that its terreſtrial matter is not alkaline, though the ſpar 
it contains is 10, N e 1 
This is the certain character of what is called Erla in 
many parts of Cornwall, where it lies in ſtrata of two, 
three, or more feet thick, and often beſide this is laid on 
each fide of the vein of tin or other ore. But in ſome 
other parts of England, the miners uſe the ſame word to 
exprets a kind of white, brittle, and ſhattery ſtone, ſome- 
what like the flag-ſtone with which they cover houſes in 
Northamptonſhire, and many other counties. | 


K1LLAS is alſo uſed as the name of a flaty ſtone of various 


colours, ſpangled all over with talc, in ſmall flakes in the 

place where they uſe it. In this ſenſe they generally 

expreſs themſelves, when talking of the earth deſcribed 
above, by the phraſe white killas, They alfo ſometimes 
call this flaky ſtone by the name ptLvin. 


KILLKENNY-marble, a fine black marble full of ſhells, 


and coralloide bodies, and much uſed in chimney. pieces, 
& c. See Coralloide MaRBLE. . 

KILLOS, a name given by the miners of Cornwall to a 
ſtone of the ſlate kind, ſound in the mines there. See 
GRO WAN. | FFF 

KILLOW, or CurLow, an Engliſh name for a black earth 

of a very remarkable ſtructure, ſeeming of a mixed na- 
ture between the marbles, ochres, and clay ; and uſually 
containing a large quantity of the matter of the common 
vitriolie pyrites or ink-ltone, which gives it a very ſharp 
unpleaſant taſte, and makes it, when thrown on the fire, 
emit a ſlight blue flame of a ſulphureous ſmell, and cal- 
cine to a deep red, It is common in many parts of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland. It is lighter than any of the 
other clays, though that is the genus to which it moſt 
Properly belongs; and it is of an uneven ſurface, and 
ſhattery ſtruQture. OUTS 

KILLYTH-STALLION, in our Ol Mriters, is where 
lords of manors were bound by cuſtom to provide a ſtal- 
lion for the uſe of their tenants mares. n 

EILN, a ſtove uſed in the manufacture of various articles. 
A fabric formed for admitting heat, in order to dry or 
burn materials placed in it to undergo fuch operations. 

KILN, brick. See BRICK. 

K1LN for drying hops. Sec Hoes and OasrT. — — 

K1LN, lime. The 4ilns uſed for chalk or ſtone, they com- 
monly make in a large pit, which is dug either round or 
ſquare, according as they have convenience; and is of 
ſuch a ſize as will be proper for the quantities they in- 
tend to burn, They are wideſt at the top. and narrower, 
by degrees, as they come nearer the bottom. The in- 
ſide of this pit is lined with a wall built of lime-ſtone; at 
the outſide near the bottom, they have a hole, or door, 
by which they take out the aſhes, and above that ſome 


from the 4:dneys into it but the urethra, through which 


have an iron grate, which comes cloſe to the wall all 
about it; but others arch it over with ſtone, or large 
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| pleces of chalk ; and upon this they lay a layer of ſtone, 


or of whatever elſe they burn in the pitz upon this they 
place a layer of wood, or coals, and ſo on, layer over 
layer, to the top of the pit ; only they obſerve, that the 
outermoſt layer be always of the fuel, not of the ſtone. 


When the kin is thus filled, they give fire at the hole 


underneath, and the lime is finiſhed in a different time, 
according to the nature of the ſubſtance. That made of 
chalk is commonly burnt into lime in twenty-four 


hours; but lime-ſtone generally takes ſixty hours in burn- | 


ing. Ten buſhels of ſea- coal, or one hundred of fag- 
gots, three feet long, will burn forty buſhels of chalk, 
and this will yield thirty buſhels of unſlaked lime. Where 


chalk is ſcarce, they work up the chalk rubbiſh into a | 
ſort of ſtiff paſte with water, and make it into a fort of | 


bricks, which they dry in the air, and then burn them 


into lime in the common way, but this is not quite fo | 
good as the other. Hot lime taken out of the 4, and | 


mixed into a very ſoft paſte with water, and then mixed 

with ſand, makes a kind of mortar, very much ſuperior 

to the common ſort. See LiwE. 

KILN, malt. See MALT, | | 8 

 Kit.ns for drying madiler, ſaſti on, &c. ſee the reſpective 

articles. IP EE | DE | 
K1:.n for tin. ore. The place where the tin-ore is roaſted. 


in order to burn away the mundic, and other ſulphus- | 
'Tcous matters that are mixed with it, is called the fin- 


Alu. This is a very plain ſtructure; its hearth or 
floor is made of one large ſtone, and this is covered with 
another, ſupported at fix inches height above it. The 
uppermoſt has a hole in the middle, through which the 
ore is poured on the under one; and when it is diſtri- 

buted over it in a bed of three or four inches thick, it is 


and communicating with the ſpace between the two 
ſtones by an aperture behind; the lower Kone not reach- 
ing the wall by fix inches. . rp 

When the ſulphur is all burnt away by the fire, and the 


flime is no longer blue, the whole bed of roaſted ore is | 


thruft off the ſtone by the rake into the aperture behind, 
through which it falls into the open fire. The fire is 


kept up with new buſhes, and there is a new bed of ore | 
throw in at the hole above. Thus the fire is kept up | 


day and night, and ſupplies of freſh ore made through 
the hole by che black tin brought from the buddles of 
_ waſhing troughs. When the lower part of the furnace is 
filled up with the ore thrown into it, there is a hole be- 
hind this 4%, through which this ore, and the coals and | 
aſhes are all raked out together, and left in the open air 
to cool; and the whole maſs thus raked out, will ſome- 


times be ſeveral days in cooling, the mixture of coals | 


among it keeping it red-hot for a conſiderable time. 
When it is taken away from behind the furnace, it is 
waſhed again before it is put into the melting furnace. 
It is obſerved, that the different ores require for this laſt 
operation a different proportion, and different ſort of fuel. 
The moor-tin, that is, ſuch ore as is dug up in the moory 
countries, melts beſt with moor- coal charred ; but that 
dug on the hills is found to run beft with a mixture of 
charcoal and peat in equal quantities. 
for the kilns are always moor-ſtone. Phil. Tranſ. N' 69. 


KIMBULA, in Zoslogy, the name of a ſpecies of croeodile | 


found in the iſland of Ceylon, and of a very beautiful 
variegation of colours, being mottled all over with ex- 


tremely elegant black ſpots, ſhining with the gloſs of | 


black velvet. 


KIN-bote, compenſation for the laughter of a kinſman. | 


See BorE. $0658 | th 
KINAKINA aromatica, in the Materia Medica, a name by 
which ſome authors have called the cortex eleutherii. | 


KINDRED, in Law, are a certain body of perſons of kin, | 


or related to each other. See ADMINISTRATION, Ad- 
NATI, COoGNATI, CONSANGUINITY, and DEGREES. 


EINE, in Zaology. See BULL and Cow. wy 
KING, a monarch, or potentate, who rules ſingly and ſo- 


vereignly over a people, | 
Camden derives the word from the Saxon cyning, which 
ſignifies the ſame; and that from can, power, or ken, 
anow-edge, wherewith every monarch is ſuppoſed to be in- 
_ veſted. The Latin rex, the Scythian re:x, the Punic 
reſch, the Spaniſh rey, the French ray, come all, accord- 
ing to Poſtel, from the Hebrew N , reſch, chief, bead. 
Kings, both among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
were prieſts as well as princes. Virgil, ſpeaking of 
Anius, king of Delos, ſays, if | 
Nen Anius, rex idem haminum, Phæbique ſacerdos. 
As io the Romans, Livy and Dionyſius are expreſs; they 
ſay, that though Numa inſtituted a great number of or- 
ders of prieſthood, yet ſome he diſcharged himſelf, and 
in perſon. After the expulſion of the kings, they were 
obliged to create a rex ſacrorum, a king of the ſacrifices, 


The ſtones uſed | 


ſor the adminiſtration of the prieſtly part of the royalty. | 


Vor. III. No 193. 


Lawyers ſay, the king of England is a mixed perfori, 4 
a prieſt as well as a prince: at his eoronation he is anoint- 


ed with oil, as the prieſts and kings of Iſrael were; to ins 


timate that his perſon is ſacred; 

Among the Greeks the king of Perſia had anciently the 
appellation of the great xing; the king of France now has 
that of the me/? Chriſlian king; and the king of Spain has 
that of catholic king. See CaTHOL1C; 

The #ing of the Romans is a prince choſen by the empe- 
ror, as a coadjutor in the government of the empire. 
The kings of England, by the Lateran council, under 


pope Julius II. had the title of Chriſtianiſſimus conferred 


on them; and that of DEFENDER of the faith was added 
by pope Leo X. though it had been uſed by them ſome 


time before. | | 
The title of grace was firſt given to our kings about the 


time of Henry IV. and that of maj-/y firſt to Henry 


VIII. before which time our 4ings were called grace, 
highneſs, &c. | 
In all public inſtruments and letters, the ing ſtyles him- 
felf nos, we; though all the time of ing John, he ſpoke 
in the ſingular number. | | 

The Hungarians formerly gave the name king to their 
queen Mary, to avoid the infamy which the laws of that 
country caſtu'pon thoſe that are governed by women: 
accordingly the bore the title of ing Mary, till her mar- 
riage with Sigiſmund, at which time ſhe took the title of 
queen. | | 7 
The laws make it hig TREASON barely to imagine or in- 
tend the death of the ing; and, becauſe the deſtruction 
of the king may enſue that of his great counſellors or of. 


| ficers, it is felony in any of the #tng's ſervants to conſpire 


| |; even that; though in other capital caſes, it is a rule, that 
burnt by means of a fire of furze-buſhes kept underneath, | 


voluntas non reputabitur pro facto; and an Engliſhman 


| ſhall not, in any other caſe, be put to death, unleſs the 


deed follow the intent. The king's office (as he promiſes 

at his coronation) is to preſerve the rights and privileges 

of the church, the prerogative of the crown, the laws and 
cuſtoms of the realm, &c. or, as Forteſcue has it, he is 
pugnare bella paged ue & eos rectiſſime judicare. See Co- 
ronat ion OA TH. He acknowledges no precedence in any 
other prince but the emperor. | | | 
The king is conſidered by the laws of England as the head 


and ſupreme governor of the national church. 26 Hen. 


VIII. cap. 1. 1 Eliz. cap. 1. In virtue of this autho- 


rity, he convenes, prorogues, reſtrains, regulates, and 


diſſolves, all eccleſiaſtical ſynods or convocations. 

He has the ſupreme right of patronage, called patronage 
paramount, over all the ecclefiaſtical benefices in England. 
He has power, by his prerogative, without any act ef par- 
liament, to make war or peace, conclude leagues and trea- 
ties, grant ſafe conduQt, give commithons tor raiſing and 


regulating fleets and armies, as well as for erecting, man- 


ning, and governing forts and other places of ſtrength, to 


appoint ports and havens, to erect beacons, light-houſes, 


and ſea- marks, to prohibit the exportation of arms or 

ammunition out of the kingdom, diſpoſe of magazines, 
caſtles, ſhips, public moneys, &c, He has the ſole power 
of ſending ambaſſadors to foreign ſtates, and of receiv- 
ing ambaſſadors at home. He-cenvokes,: adjourns, pro- 
rogues, and diſſolves parliaments; and may refuſe his aſ- 
ſent to any bill paſſed by both houſes, without giving his 
reaſons for it. See DOCTRINE. | 
He may increaſe the number of members of either houſe 
at pleaſure, by creating new peers, and beſtowing pri- 
vileges on other towns for ſending burgeſſes to parlia- 
ment. But this part of the prerogative of increaſing the 


number of parliament men in the lower houſe ſeems to be 


given up by the late kings, The king is entruſted with the 
ſole power of conferring dignities and honours, ſo that all 
degrees of nobility, knighthood; and other titles are re- 
ceived by immediate grant from the crown; either ex- 
preſſed in writing, by writs or letters patent, as in the crea- 
tion of peers and baronets; or by corporeal inveſtiture, as 
in the creation of a ſimple knight. And as the king may 
create new titles, ſo he may create new offices, but with this 
reſtriction, that he cannot create new offices with new 
fees annexed to them, nor annex new fees to old offices; 
for this would be a tax upon the ſubject, which cannot 
be impoſed but by act of parliament. The #ing has alſo 
the prerogative of conferring privileges upon private per- 
ſons; ſuch as granting place or precedence to any of his 
ſubjects; ſuch is alſo the power to enfranchiſe an alien, 
and make him a denizen. Such is likewiſe the preroga- 
tive of erecting CORPORATIONS, 


The king is alſo the arbiter of commerce. Under this 


branch of the prerogative he has power to eſtabliſh pub- 


lie marts, or places of buying and ſelling ; ſuch as mar- 


kets and fairs, with the tolls belonging to them; and 
likewiſe to regulate weights and meaſures; to give mo- 
ney, which is the medium of commerce, authority, or 
to make it current; and the coining of money is the 28 


eſtates, when no heir appears. 
money, plate, or bullion, found, and the owners not 
known) belongs to him; ſo all waifs, eſtrays, wrecks, | 
lands recovered from the ſea, gold and ſilver mines, royal | 
- fiſhes, Kc. belong to him. See RevExus. He can | 
- unite, ſeperate, enlarge, or contract the limits of bi- 
_  ſhopricks, or ecclefiaſtical benefices, and by his letters 
erect new biſhopricks, colleges, &c. 


except thoſe which have been confirmed by 
| Hament, or declared by the bill of rights; as, for a baſ- 
tard to be a prieſt, for a biſhop to hold a benefice in 
commendam, &. 


of the fovereign power, and the ſetting of the denomi- 
nation or value for which the coin is to paſs current. | 
The king may alfo at any time decry or cry down any 


coin of the kingdom; and make it no TI current; 
Debts due to Him are always to be ſatisßed in the firſt 
place; in caſe of executorfhip, &c; and till his debt is 


diſcharged, he may protect the creditor from the arreſts 


of others: He may diſtrain for the whole debt on a te- 


- nant that holds but part of the land; is not obliged to 


demand his rent as others are; may ſue in what court he 


leſs he be particularly named. In all caſes where the „ing 


is plaintiff, his officers may enter with an arreſt ; and, if 


entrance be denied, break open a houſe, and ſeize the 


party; though in other caſes a man's houſe is his caſtle, 
and has a privilege to protect him againſt all arreſts. | 
He has cuſtody of the perſons and eſtates of ideots and | 


lunatics; he is 1ltimus heres regni, and to him revert all 
Al treaſute-trove (i. e. 


See REGALIA. 
He can diſpenſe with the rigour of the eccleſiaſtical laws, 
act of par- 


He has alſo power to diſpenſe with 


pleaſes, and diſtrain where he liſts. In all doubtful cafes, | 
ſemper præſumetur pro rege: no ſtatute reſtrains him, un- 


— 
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By his crown he is, 1% facto, cleared of all attainder; 
no non- age or minority are allowed in him; and his very 
grants of lands, though held in his natural capacity; can- 
not be avoided by non-age. Nay more, the law aſcribes 


a kind of perpetuity, or immortality to bim: rex Anglia 


non moritur. His death is termed his demiſe, becauſe the 
crown is thereby demifed to another. 

He is faid not-to be liable to death, being a corporation 
of himſelf, that lives for ever. There is no interregnum, 
bur the moment one #ing dies, his heir is ing, fully and 
abſolutely without any eoronation, ceremony, &c. To 
thefe, it may be added, that the law attributes a kind of 
ubiquity to the king; he is in a manner every where, in 
all courts of judicarure, which he alone has the right of 
erecting, and therefore cannot be nonſuited. The power 
of iſſuing proclamations is veſted in the ling alone, con- 


ſidered as the fountain of juſtice. 


Some things, however, there are which the Ling cannot 
do; viz, he cannot diveſt himſelf, or ſucceſſors of any 
part of his regal pREROSGATIVE, authority, &c. There 
are ſeveral things alſo which he cannot do ſalvo jure, 
falvo juramento, & ſalvo conſcientia ſua : in particular, 
there are two things which he cannot do without the con- 
ſent of parliament; viz. make new laws, or raile new 
taxes. 1 | | 


KinG, champion of the. See CHAMPION. 
Kine, charters of the. See CHMaRTER. 
K1NG, committee of the. See COMMITTEE- 
\KinG, peace of the, See PEACE. 
KING, quarantain of the, See QA 
KING, revenue of the. See REVENUE. 
 KiwG, ſucceſſion of the. See CRO wN, right /. 


RANTAIN. 


ſeveral acts of patliament and penal ſtatutes, by a non- 
obſtante, where himſelf alone is concerned; to moderate 
the rigour of the law, according to equity; to pardon a 
man condemned by law, except in appeals of murder, 
and in caſe of impeachments by the houſe of commons; 
and to interpret by his judges, in ſtatutes and caſes not 
defined by law. IRS | : 
But though he be entruſted with the whole executive 
power of the law, yet he cannot fit in judgment in any 
court; for juſtice muſt be adminiſtered according to the 
powers committed and diſtributed to the ſeveral courts. 
The law eſteems him God's vicegerent on earth, and | 
aſcribes various perfeCtions to him, not belonging to any 
. other man. Rex e vicar ius, fays Bratton, et miniſier 


KiNG, tenant of the. See (TENANT, 

KiNG, widow of the. See Wipow, 

KING of the Romans. See RoMANs. | | 

KiNG, among the Hebrew Grammarians, is an appellation 
given to a fpecies of accents anſwering to our colon. 

See ACCENT. | e | 

K1NG of the mutlets., See MuLLus imberbis. 

KING of the quails. See Da KER hen. | | 
Kix of the ſacrifices, rex ſacrificulus, or ſacrorum, was a 
a title of an ancient prieſt, or miniſter of religion,at Rome; 
who was ſuperior to the flamen dialis, but inferior to the 
pontifex maximus. J er Conn 

He was created at the comitia centuriata, or aſſembly of 
the centuries, and was at firſt choſen out of the number 


Dei in terra. Onmis quidem ſub eo eſt, et ipſe ſub nullo 


"niſi tantum ſub Deo. He is ſaid to have imperial dig- | 
nity; and in charters before the Conqueſt, is frequently 


of the patricians. He could not, during his office, hold 
any magiſtracy, nor harangue the people. He preſided 
at all the ſacrifices, proclaimed the ſeaſts, &c. 


ſtyled beſileus and imperator, the titles reſpeCtively aſſumed. 
by the emperors of the Eaſt and Welt. His realm is de- 
eſared to be an empire, and his crown imperial, by many 
acts of parliaments, particularly the ſtatutes 24 Hen. | 
VIII. cap. 12, and 25 Hen. VIII. cap: 28. which at the 
ſame time declare the fing to be the ſupreme head of the 
realm in matters both civit and eccleſiallical, and conſe- 

- quently inferior to no man upon earth, dependant on no 
man, and accountable to no man. See alſo 24 Geo. II. 
cap. 24+ 5 Geo. III. cap. 27. Hence it is that no ſuit. 


His wife bore the title of queen of the ſacrifices, regina Ja- | 
crorum ; and had herſelf a part in the ſacred ceremonies. 
K1NG at arms or of arms, is an officer of great antiquity, 
and anciently he was of great authority; his buſineſs is 
to direct the heralds, preſide at their chapters, and have 
the juriſdiction of armory. 5 20 
Ihe origin of this title is doubtful. Some of the French 
writers imagine that it was given to heralds, becauſe 
they attended upon and regulated military ceremonies. 
Others attribute to them the ſtyle of kings, becauſe they 


or action can be brought againſt the 4:img, even in civil 


matters; becauſe no court can have juriſdiction over him. 


The law alfo aſcribes to the fing, in his political capa- | 
city, abſolute perfection. The ng can do no wrong; 
bv which ancient and fundamental maxim we are not to | 
miderſtand, that every tranſaction of government is of | 
courſe juſt and lawful, but that whatever is exception- | 


able in the conduct of public affairs is not to be imputed 


to the king, nor is he anſwerable for it perſonally to his 


people ; and farther, that the prerogative of the crown 
extends not to do any injury it is created for the benefit 


of the people, and, therefore, cannot be exerted to their 
- prejudice. In the king there 1s no folly or weakneſs; no 
injuſtice or error; and, therefore, if the crown ſhould 
de induced to make an improper grant of any franchiſe 
or privilege, the law declares that the fing was deceived | 
in his grant, and thereupon ſuch grant is rendered void, 


merely upon the foundation of fraud and deception, ei- 


ther by or upon thoſe agents whom the crown had em- 5 | | 
Garter, principul KING at arms, See GARTER. 


ployed. Yet, Dee e this perſonal perfection 
which the law aſcribes to the ſovereign, the conſtitution 
has allowed a latitude of ſuppoſing the contrary, in re- 
ſpect of both houſes of parliament; each of which, in 
its turn, hath exerted the right of remonſtrating and 
complaining to the Zing even of thoſe acts of royalty, 
which are moſt properly his own; ſuch as meſſages ſigned 


by himſelf, and fpeeches delivered from the throne ; ne- 


vertheleſs, for the ſake of freedom of debate, theſe acts 
of {tate are uſually ſuppoſed to proceed from the advice 
of the adminiſtration. In the king hkewiſe there can be 


no negligence or laches, and, therefore, no delay will bar 


his right: nullum tempus occurrit regi. In the 4ing-alfo 


-- ghere can be no infamy, ſtain, or corruption of blood, | 


* 


2 


governed and prefided in ceremonies of tournaments, iu 
like manner as the maſter of the ceremonies at Athens 
was ſty led gc. Others again aſcribe the title to them, 
becauſe in afligning arms, as expreſſions of honour to 


any perſon, they reſembled the kingly prerogative. But 
this ſuppoſes that the cuſtom! of granting arms by the 
Kings of heralds is as ancient as their titles; whereas Mr. 


Edmondſon obſerves, in his Complete Body of Heraldry, 


that it doth not any where appear that theſe kings had 


anciently the addition armorum given to them, they be- 


ing then called, as they truly were, reges heraldorum ; 


which for the moſt part continued till about the reign of 
Henry IV. when they began to be entitled reges arme- 
rum, although their primitive appellation was alſo uſed 


for ſome ages. The latter title of reges armorum was at- 
tributed to them before ſuch time as thoſe officers made 
any grant of arms. 075 

In England we have three kings of arms; viz. Garter, 
Clarencieux, and Norroy. | 


The two laſt are alſo called provincial heralds, becauſe 


they divide the kingdom between them into two pro- 


vinces. 


_ Theſe, by charter, have power to viſit noblemen's fami- 


lies, to ſet down their pedigrees, diſtinguiſh their arms, 

appoint perſons their arms, and, with Garter, to direct 
the other heralds. 

Anciently the kings at arms were created, and ſolemnly 

crowned, by the kings of England themſelves ; but of 

later days the earl marſhal has a ſpecial commillido, at 

every creation, to perſonate the 4ing. 


To theſe may be added Lyon KING at arms, for Scot- 


land, whois the ſecond king at arms for Great Britain; 


9 | he 


K IN 


he is inveſted and erowned with great ſolemnity. To 
him belong the publiſhing the king's proclamations, mar- 
ſhalling funerals, Ong arms, &c. And alſo Ulſter 

Ling of arms in Ireland. See COLLEGE of Heralds. 

Ki1nG's-bench. See COURT of king's bench. 

KIx c's evil. See Evil. _ | 

KinG's exchange. See EXCHANGE. : 

Kinc's hoy/hold,, See HOouSHoLD, GREENCL OTH, Cor- 
FERER,.and REVENUE, 

K1NnG's library. See LIBRARY. 

KiNnG's palace. The limits of the king's palace at Weſt- 
minilter extend from Charing-croſs to Weſtminſter-hall, 
and ſhall have ſuch privileges as the ancient palaces. 28 
Hen. VIII. 
king's palace, he ſhall have his right-hand cut off, be im- 
priſoned during life, and alſo be fined. 32 Hen. VIII. 

5 | OED 

KinG's prerogative. See PREROGATIVE, and Kine. 

KinG's privy courtil, See PRIVY-counctl. | | 

Kinc's ver, the money due to the king in the court of 

common pleas, pro licentia concordandi, in reſpect of a 

licence there granted to any man for levying a fine of 

lands, or tenements, to another perſon. See CLERK, 
1NG's ſpear, aſphodelits, in Botany, a genus of the hexan- 


K 


has no empalement; it is of one leaf, cut into fix parts, 
which ſpread open; at the bottom is inſerted a globular 
nectatium, having fix valves, and it has fix ſtamina, which 
are inſerted in the valves of the nectarium; between 
the nectarĩum is placed a globular germen, which becomes 
afleſhy ſeed-veſlel, haviug three cells filled with triangular 

| ſeeds. There are ſix ſpecies. Linnæus mentions only 
three ſpecies, | 1 . 


The ſeveral ſorts of this plant all flouriſh. very well in any | 
ſoil that is not too wet, which is ſubject to rot the roots | 
in winter; and the way to increaſe them, is by parting | 


their roots in Auguſt, before they. ſhoot ap their freſh 
green leaves. They may alſo be raiſed from ſeeds ſown 
in Auguſt, and the Auguſt following the plants produced 
from theſe may be tranſplanted into beds, and will pro- 
duce flowers the ſecond year. They mult not be planted 
in ſmail borders, among tender flowers, for they will 
_ draw away all the nouriſhment, and ſtarve every thing elſe. 
Miller. | | | | 
The roots o 


- the menſes; and the weight of a dram taken in wine, is 
uſed with ſucceſs in pains in the ſide, coughs, convulſions, 
and ruptures. They are good againſt bites of ſerpents, 

and make a good cataplaſm for foul ſpreading ulcers, in- 
flammations, &c. The aſhes of the burnt root, rubbed 

on an alopecia, cauſe new hait to ſpring. LA 
ING's thanes. See "LHANES. | 

KixG's war. gee WAR. 

K1ixG's wardrobe. See WARDROBE. 

KINO -T. See Oran. 


KinG-ji/ber, iſpida, the alcedo iſpida of Linnæus, in Orni- 
tholagy, a very beautiful bird frequenting waters, and | 
feeding on fiſh ; it builds in deep holes in the banks of 


rivers, and lays five, or, according to ſome, nine eggs; 


it much approaches to the picus or wood-pecker, in many | 
things, but wants its great character, which is the hav- 


ing two toes behind; the legs of this bird are very ſhort, 
and are black before, and red behind; its colours, par- 
_ ticularly its green and blue; which are its general ones, 


are extremely bright and beautiful; it takes its prey af- 


ter the manner of the oſprey, balancing itſelf at a cer- 
_ tain diſtance over the water for a conſiderable ſpace; then 
| darting below the ſurface, brings up the prey in its feet. 
| While it remains ſuſpended in the air, in a bright day, 

the plumage exhibits a moſt beautiful variety of very- 
_ dazzling and brilliant colours. This bird was called Hal- 
Don by the ancients. - Ariſtotle has deſcribed the bird 
and its neſt, which, according to him, reſembled thoſe 


concretions that are formed by the ſea-water, and fa- 


ſhioned in the ſhape of a long necked gourd, hollow 
within, but ſo narrow at the entrance, that if it overſet, 
the water could not enter. This neſt was called halcyo- 
neum, and bad medical virtues aſcribed to it. This neſt 
was a floating one, and therefore it was neceſſary for the 
poets who have deſcxibed it to place it in a tranquil ſea, 
and to ſupply the bird which charms to allay the fury of a 
turbulent element during its incubation ; for it had, at 
that ſeaſon, power over the ſeas and winds. During the 
days of this bird's . incubation, in the depth of winter, 
the mariner might fail in full ſecurity 3 and, therefore, 


If any perſon ſhall ſtrike another in the' 


dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 


f aſphodel are of an acrimonious taſte, and | 
heating quality; being drank, they promote urine, and | 


they are called Ha!.CYON days. See Tab. III. of Birds, 


NY. 27. | 

KiNG-picce, in any buildings, is a piece of timber ſtanding 
upright in the middle, between two principal rafters, 
and having ſtruits or braces going from it to the middle 
of each ralter. | ; 


q 


| 


KINGDOM, among Chemi/ts, is a term which they apply 
to each of the three orders or claſſes of natural bodies; 

animal, vegetable, and mineral. N ke 

KINGS, books of, two canonical books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, fo called, becauſe they contain the hiſtory of the 
kings of Iſrael and Judah, from the beginning of the 
reign of Solomon, down to the Babyloniſh capuvity, for 
the ſpace of near ſix hundred years. The firſt book of 
Kings contain the latter part of the life of David, and 
his death; the flouriſhing ſtate of the Iſraclites under 
Solomon, his building, and dedicating the temple of Je- 
ruſalem, his ſhameful defection from the true religion, 
and the ſudden decay of the Jewiſh nation after his 
death, when it was divided into two kingdoms : the reſt 
of the book was taken up in relating the acts of ſour 
kings of Judah and eight of Iſrael. The ſecond book, 
which is a continuation of the ſame hiſtory, is a relation 
of the memorable acts of ſixteen lings of Judah, and 
twelve of Iſrael, and the end of both kingdoms, by the 
carrying off the ten tribes captive into Aſſyria by Sal- 
manaſſar, and the other two into Babylon by Nebuchad- 

 nezzar, 5 = | 
It is probable that theſe books were compoſed by Ezra, 
who extracted them out of the public records, which 
were kept of what paſſed in that nation. 

KINK- cough. See CHIN-cough. 


KINKS, in the Sea Language. When ropes are new, or 


too hard laid, they are apt in foldings to make turns, 
which are called 4:nks, NY F 
KINNOR, in the Jewiſh Antiquities. See CixnxRA, and 

CHINNOR, _ 


| KINTAL, or OuixrAL, a weight of one hundred pounds, 


more or leſs, according the different uſage of divers 
nations, | 
The #intal of Smyrna is 123 pounds 3 ounces 9 drachms, 
or 120 pounds 7 ounces 12 drachms; but that of Aleppo 
is 465 pounds 11 ounces 15 drachms. | | 
KIPE, a kind of ozier baſket, wide in the middle, and nar- 
row at both ends; uſed for taking fiſh. | | 
K1ee is alſo a game, which conſiſts in throwing ſomething 
into a hole, called the kipe hole. | 
KIPPER. See Salmon FISHERY. | 
KiPPER-TIME, a ſpace of time between the feſtival of the 
the finding of the Holy Croſs, May the third, and Twelfth= 
day; during which, ſalmon-fſhing in the river Thames, 
from Graveſend to Henley, is forbidden by Rot: Parl. 
50 Edw. III. 3 „ | | 
KIRK-MOTE, a ſynod. See SYNOD. 5 
Sometimes the word is alſo taken for à meeting in the 
church, or veſtry. See Mork. ES * 


KIRK- SESSIONS, the name of a petty eccleſiaſtical judi- 


catory in Scotland. Each pariſh, according to its exten- 
tent, is divided into ſeveral particular diſtticts, every one 
of which has its own elder and deacon to ovetſee it. A 
conſiſtory of the miniſters, elders, and deacons of a pariſh, 
form a kir&-eſſtons. | PIs | = 
Theſe meet once a week, the miniſter being their mode. 
rator, but without a negative voice. It regulates matters 
relating to public worſhip, elections, catechizing, viſita- 
tions, &c, It judges in matters of leis ſcandal; but 
greater, as adultery, are left to the preſbytery ; and in all 
caſes an appeal lies from it to the prefbytery, _ 
KIRTLE, a term uſed for a ſhort jacket; allo for a quan- 
tity of flax about a hundred weight. Ee 
KIS, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by ſome people to 
the common. pyrites; and by others to a peculiar kind of 
it, containing copper, and a ſmall quantity of ſilver. | 
KISSINA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
called the tree, whoſe wood is the agaliachym, or lignum- 
aloes of the ſhops. 92 | Ih 
KIST, a word uſed by Paracelſus as the name of a weight, 
equal to fourteen grains. | 
KIT, in Muſic, the name of a ſmall violin of ſuch form 
and dimenſion as to be capable of being carried in a caſe 
or ſheath in the pocket. Its length, meaſuring from the 
extremities, is about ſixteen inches, and that of the 
bow about ſeventeen. Small as this inſtrument is, its 
powers are coextenſive with thoſe of the violin. 
KITCHEN, a room appropriated to the dreſſing of meat, 
and furniſhed with ſuitable accommodations and utenſils 
for that purpoſe. See BuIL DSR e. 
The Kitchen in the king's houſhold is under the direction 
and management of a clerk-comptroller, who has a ſalary 
of 5001. a year, ſubordinate clerk at 2501; a year, firſt 
clerk at 150]. a year, Junior clerks, two maſter-cooks; 
the ſalary of the Aft being 237-1. 10s. a year, and of the 
ſecond 217 l. 10 8. a year, ycomen, grooms, &g 
KITCHEN- Garden. See GARDEN. | | | 
KITE, falco miluus of Linnæus, in Ornithology, the Engliſh 
name of a bird of the hawk-kind, with a brown body, and a 
white head, ſometimes marked with oblong ſtreaks of black; 


its tail is forked, and of a tawny red, and the wings are 


immoderate!y 


immoderately long and large, meaſuring near three times 


the length of the body; the coverts of the wings are 
varied with tawny black and white; the thighs are covered 


with very long feathers ; and the legs are yellow and | 


, ſtrong. The kite generally breeds in large foreſts, or 
woody mountainous countries : it lays two or at moſt three 
eggs. Its motion in the air diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
birds; being ſo ſmooth and even as to be ſcarce percep- 
tible; ſometimes it will remain quite motionlels for a 
long while : at other times, glide through the ſky, without 
the leaſt appatent action of its wings, from whence it 
derived the old name plead, of the Saxon glida. Lord 


Bacon obſerves, that when #ites fly high, it poctends fair 


and dry weather. Pliny thinks that the invention of the 
rudder aroſe from the obſervation made of the various 
motions of the tail, when the Lite was ſteering through 
the air. Lib. x. cap. 10. 


It remains with us the whole year; but in many other 


countries is a bird of paſſage. why | 
The whole bird is of uſe in medicine. The aſhes of the 
bird burnt, are ſaid to be effectual in the gout and epi- 
lepſy, being taken inwardly : the ſame is ſaid of the head 
and liver when burnt; and the latter alfo is an ingre- 


dient in ophthalmic medicines: the blood mixed with 


nettles and applied, is ſaid to give relief under the gout : 

the gall enters the compoſition of collyria for the eyes; and 

the Pit is uſed to anoint parts pained with the gout. 
Kite, in Eledtricity. See CONDUCTOR, | 

_ KITTIW AKE, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the GULL kind, 


being the /arus riſa of Linnæus: the head, neck, belly 


and tail are of a ſnowy whiteneſs ; behind each ear is 
ſometimes a duſky ſpot; the back and wings are grey; 
the bill is yellow, tinged with green ; the legs are duſky, 


and have a ſmall knob inſtead of the back toe. This bird | 
| inhabits the romantic cliffs of Flamborough-head, the 


Baſs ifle, the rocks near the caſtle of Slains, in the county 
of Aberdeen, and Pricſtholm-iſle. The young of theſe 


birds are a favourite diſh. before dinner, for whetting the 
appetite, in North Britain, but they have a rank taſte and | 


ſmell. Pennant. 


 KIZILBASCH, or KEzELBASCH, a Turkiſh term ſignifying 
red.ubead applied by way of obloquy to the Perfians, | 


ever fince Iſhmael Sophi, founder of the family laſt reign- 


ing in Perſia, who ordered his ſoldiers to wear a red cap, | 
round which is a ſcarf or turban with a dozen plaits in it, | 
in memory of twelve imams, ſucceſſors of Ali, from whom 


he pretended to deſcend. Ss 

Viginere writes the word þe:eilbaſs, and adds, that ac- 
cording to the vulgar interpretation among the Perſians, 
the twelve, plaits ſignify the twelve ſacraments of their 
law. But not contented with this, 
another original, and tells us there is a myſtery in it, 
derived from the ancient paganiſm, when the Perſians 


' adored fire, whoſe heat is denoted by the red colour, | 
which in ſome meaſure ſymbolizes with the ſun, held | 
by them in the higheſt veneration. He adds, that the 


twelve plaits ſhew the twelve months of the year, and 
twelve ſigns in which that luminary performs his 
courſe. | | | „ 
KLEINIA, in Botany. See Foreign Col rsroor. 


KLEINHOVIA, in Botany, a een of the gynandria de- 
a t which are, that it is mono- 
gynous; the calyx is five-leaved; the petals are five; the 


candria claſs : the characters o 


nectarium is campanulated, pedunculated and ſtamini- 


ferous ; the fruit is an inflated capſule, containing five | 


grains. There is only one ſpecies. 


KLIMIA, or CLIMuIA, in the Materia Medica, the name | 


given by the Arabian writers to the /apzs calaminaris. Avi- 
cenna and Serapion never call it by any other name. Some 


_ pronounce the word calimia. Hence the modern Greeks | 


have formed their celimia, which is the name of the ſame 
ſubſtance ; and our calminaris is evidently deduced from 
the ſame original. | 
KLINKETS, in Fortification, a ſort of ſmall gates made 
through paliſadoes, for ſallies. 

KLIP b, in 1chthyology, a name by ſome authors ſuppoſed 
to mean the lupus piſcis or wolf fiſn; and by others, the 
common cod-fiſh, | | 
Of the former opinion is Fabricius, who ſuppoſes the 
lupus ſo called, becauſe it is able to climb up rocks, or 


generally lies hid among rocks: the word #1ip, in the 


German ſignifying a rect. Of the other is Schonefeldt, 
who ſuppoſes the cod has its name of #/ip-f//b, or rock- 
61h, from its being uſually dried upon the 10ocks, 

K II-, is alſo a name by which the Dutch in the Eaſt 
Indies call a flat fiſh, caught frequently on thoſe ſhores, 
and ſometimes called alſo /o/daten vi/ch, or the ſoldier's fiſh. 
It ſomewhat reſembles the bream in ſhape. Its general 
ſize is about fix or ſeven inches in length, and it is of a 
very white and filvery hue. It differs very greatly, how- 
ever, from the bream in many particulars. 'The nerves 
of its back-fin are prickly as in the pearch; its tail is 


KNAPWEED, jacea, in 
KNAVE, an old appellation for a man ſervant, and ſo uſed 


he looks out for 


— A. 


pointed, not forked; and the itiſes of its eyes are yel- 
low. It is one of the fineſt fiſh of the Eaſt-Indies. Its 


fleſh is very firm, and falls into large pieces, when dreſſed, 
like that of the cod, and is very well taſted, 


KNAG, a term uſed by country people for a knot in wood; 


alſo for the branches which grow out in the hart's horn, 
near the forehead. | | | 


KNAPSACK, in Military Language, is a rough leather bag, 


which a ſoldier carries on his back, containing all his ne- 
ceſſaries. Square #nap/acks ate moſt convenient, and ſhould 
be made with a diviſion to bold the ſhoes, black-balls, and 
bruſhes, ſeparate from the linen. White goat ſkins are 
the beſt. | Rr 


Botany, fee CENTAURY-. | 


in 14 E. III. ſtat. 1. cap. 3. 
The word is formed from the Saxon cnapa, or Flemiſni 
kn1pe, which ſignify the ſame. ICH BN 1LRg 


KN AVE alſo ſignifies a male-child or boy: in which ſenſe 


knave- child has been frequently uſed, in contradiſtinction 
to a girl; and in this ſenſe Wickliff uſes the word in his 
tranſlation of Exod. i. 16. and other places of the Bible. 
In the old Saxon tranſlation of Mat. viii. 6. Puer meus 
Jacet in domo paralyticus, was termed Myn Anapa. 


KNave has ſometimes alſo been uſed as an addition; as 


Willielmus Cowper de Denbigh, #nave, &. _ 
It is a common opinion, that Rom. i. 1. was tranſlated, 
Paul a knave of Jeſus Chriſt, This miſtake was occa- 
ſioned by a Bible in the duke of Lauderdale's library, 
where the word 4neawe is inſerted in leſs characters than 
the others, and a raſure might eaſily be diſcerned. 


KNnaveE-line, in a Ship, a rope faſtened to the croſs-trees, 


under the main or fore-top, whence it comes down by 
the ties to the ram-head, and there it is reeved through 2 
piece of wood of about two feet long, and ſo is brought 
to the ſhip's ſide, and there haled up taught to the rails. 


KNAUTIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 


claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has ſeveral floſcular 
flowers, incloſed in one common cylindrical empalement, 
which have their petals ranged ſo as to appear like a re- 
gular flower, but each ſeparate floſcule is irregular; in 
the bottom of each floret is ſituated the germen, attended 
by four ſtamina; which germen changes to a ſingle, 
_ oblong, naked, feed. Miller mentions one ſpecies, which 
is nearly of a kin to the ſcabious ; but Linnæus two. 


KNAWEL, in Botany. See SCLERANTHUS. 


KNECK, in the Sea Language, the twiſting of a rope or 
cable, as it is veering out. l 5 
KNEE, genu, in Anatomy, the articulation of the thigh and 
leg-bones. See FEMUR and TIBIA. F 
Tbe mucilaginous glands of the nee, which lie near the 
edges of the patella, are very remarkable; they are diſ- 
poſed in fringes, and ſupported by a great quantity of 
fatty matter, which in tome meaſure- makes one maſs 
with them. This common maſs is contained within the 
capſular ligament, and on the fide of the joint is covered 
by a very fine membrane, which likewiſe lines the inner 
ſurface of the ligament. The glandulous ſubſtance is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the fat by the reddiſh colour of the 
capillary veſſels, which ſurround the glands. The ſu- 
perior portion of this maſs is, as it were, ſupported by a 
{mall ligament, fixed in the anterior part of the great 
common notch of the condyles of the os femoris, and 
which from thence runs to the upper part of the patella. 
There are alſo other mucilaginous glands, both above 
and below the edges of the ſemilunar cartilages, and 
likewiſe in the ham: ſome of theſe ſerve for the joint, 
and the others for the crucial ligaments. Theſe laſt lie 
in folds formed by the internal membrane of the capſular . 
ligament, which give particular coverings to the crucial 
ligaments, and to the other bundles of ligamentary fibres 
near them. Winſlow. TEES 
KNEE, dropſy of the. See DRopsy, | | 
KNEE, /uxated. A luxation of the 4nee is a receding of 
the tibia from under the femur. The leg is ſometimes 
thus luxated from the baſis of the thigh- bone on the out- 
fide, ſometimes on the inſide, and ſometimes backward, 
but very rarely or never forward, unleſs it be forcibly 
driven with great violence that way; for the patella is 
bound againſt the articulation forwards, by the ſtrong 
tendons of the muſcles which extend the leg; nor is it 
indeed eaſy for the bones of the leg to be wholly diſplaced ' 
from that of the thigh, ſo as to make a perfect luxation 
of the #nee, by reaſon of the great ſtrength of the liga- 
ments, and the two deep ſinuſes, which receive the head 
of the thigh bone, unleſs thoſe ſtrong ligaments ſhould 
happen to be broken aſunder at the ſame time. This is 
the reaſon alſo why people, who ſuffer a perfect luxation 
of the #nee, are generally tortured with the moſt violent 
and excruciating pains, and convulſions z and if they eſ- 
cape the miſchieſs uſually attending ſuch ſymptoms, they 
are generally troubled afterward with a lameneſs and 


5 ſtiffnels 


ſtiffneſs of the joint; but flight or imperfect luxations 
of this joint are uſually very ſpredily and eaſily cured. 
The patient in this cafe is to be ſeated on a bed, bench, 
or table, and one aſſiſtant is to hold the thigh firmly 
above the knee, and another ſlrongly to extend the leg, 
while the ſurgeon replaces the bones by his hands and 
Fnee, in their natural ſituation, If the hands and ſlings 
are not ſufficient, in this caſe, to make a proper exten- 
ſion, recourſe mult be had to the pullies, generally uſed 
on ſuch occaſions : but in children and young perſons, 
great care muſt be taken not to make the extenſion ſo 
violent, as to ſeparate the epiphyſes from the bones, to 
which they are, in ſuch ſubjects, not yet firmly united. 
After the luxation is properly reduced, the nee is to be 
bound up with a proper bandage, and placed in a frame 


or caſe, ſo as to be kept at reſt for a proper time. | 


Jleiſter, p. 172. | 
Kxre-Pun. See PAT ELI. A. 


Kr, in che Manege, is the joint of the fore quarters, | 


that joins the fore thigh to the ſhank. 


KN EES, in a Ship, thoſe crooked pieces of timber, bowed | 
like a luce, that bind the beams and futtocks together, 


being bolted falt into them both. Some of theſe ſtand 
right up and down, ſome along-ſhip. They are uſed 


about all the decks; ſome hewei to that form, and others | 
naturally ſo, which are certainly the beſt for ſervice. See 


CARLINE. N 
_ Knees of the bead, in a Ship, a 
fixed edge ways upon the fore-part of a ſhip's ſtem, and 
ſupporting the ornamental-ſigure or image, placed under 
the bow'prit; it is the ſame with the cut-water. 


 KNnEE-timber, in a Ship, the ſame with the cut-water, which 


is called the nee of the head. | 
 Kwer-holm. or K&N EE Holly. See BUTCHER's Broom. 
KNiEELING, Sce GENUFLEXION. 5 
EKNEVEIS, in a %% p. See KEveLs. ES 
"KNIFE is a well known inftrumeot made for cutting, and 
adapted in form to the uſes for which it is defigned. 


Knives are ſaid to have been firſt made in England in 
1563, by one Matthews, on Fleet-bridge, London. 


Anderſ. H:it Com. vol. i. p. 402. 
Surg. ons have various ſorts of #nives. 
and Tub. Surgery, Fig. 4—8. | 
KNIGHT. Efie, among the Romans, was the ſecond de- 
gree of the nobility z following immediately that of the 
ſenators. 15 1 


At che time of building the city of Rome, the whole | 
army of Romulus conſiſted of three thoufand foot, and 


three hundred horſe, which three hundred horſe were 


the original of the Roman equires, or knights. "Theſe | 


made the fecond order that had places in the ſenate. 


Manutius and Sigonius are of opinion, that beſide the 


equeſtrian order, and thoſe nights immediately below the 
ſenators, Romulus inſtituted a military order, whereof 
the Roman cavalry was compoſed. But no ancient au- 
thor takes notice of avy order of knighthood inſtituted 
on purpoſe for the war, nor any other nights but thoſe 
three hundred, which, as we have obſerved, were the 
firſt foundation of the equeſtrian order. - 

"The #nights had horſes kept for them at the public charge; 
but when they were admitted among the ſenators, they 
reſigned that privilege : to be a Knight, it was neceſſary 
they ſhouid have a certain revenue, that their poverty 


might not diſgrace the order; and when they failed of 


the preſcribed revenue, they were expunged out of the 
liſt of Knights, and thruſt down among the plebeians. 


Ten thouſand crowns are computed to have been the re- | 


venue required. 0 


The knights grew fo very powerful, that they became a 
balance between the power of the ſenate and the people. 
They neglected the exerciſes of war, and betook them- 
ſelves principally to civil employments in Rome; inſo- 
much that Pliny obſerves, in his time, they had no lon- 
ger a horſe kept at the public 2 
Some ſay, that the order of #n/g4ts, as diſtin from the 
people, did not begin before the time of the Graccht : 
others ſay the d was then firſt granted them, 
that no judge ſhould be choſen but out of their order: 
ſome time aſter which they admitted them into the ſenate. 
This, however, is certain, it was only from that time 
that a certain revenue was neceſſary, and that this intitled 
them to the knighthood, without being deſcended from 
ancient Ans. : 
KNniGHT, in a more modern ſenſe, properly ſignifies a 
perſon, who for his virtue and martial proweſs, is, by 
the king, raiſed above the rank of gentlemen, into a 
higher claſs of dignity and honour. 
The word knight, in its original German, &necht, ſignihes 
a ranges and has fince been uſed for a foldier, or man 
of war. We have but one inſtance among us where 
#night is uſed in the firſt ſenſe, and that is in 4night of 


ibe ſhire, who properly ſerves in parliament for ſuch a 
Vor. III. Ne N j F | 


large flat piece of timber, | 


See BiSTOURY | 


| 


. 
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county. In the Latin, French, Spaniſh, Italian, and 
Dutch languages, #night is expreſſed by a word which 
properly ſignifies a hor/eman, as being uſually employed 
on horſeback. Indeed our common law calls them miles, 
ſoldiers, becauſe they uſually held lands in night ſer- 
vice, to ſerve the king as ſoldiers in his wars; in which 
ſenſe the word miles was uſed pro vaſſallo. | 
Knighthood was the firſt degree of horiour in the anclent 
armies, and was uſually conferred with a great deal of 
ceremony on thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
ſome notable exploit in arms. They were originally ſ.id 
to be adopted, adoptabantur in militem, which we now 
called dubbed; as being fuppoſcd, in ſome meaſure, the 
ſons of him who knighted them. 
The ceremonies at the creation of a Fnight have been va- 
rious. The principal were a box on the ear, and a ſtroke 
with a ſword on the ſhoulder. Then they put on him a 
ſhoulder-belt, gilt ſword, ſputs, and the other mi- 
litary accouttements; aſter which, being armed as a 
knight, he was led in great pomp to the church. 
Tae manner of making a 4% %t with us, is deſcribed by 
Camden in a few words: Qui egugſtrem dignitatem ſuſci- 
pit, flexis genibus leviter in hamero percutitur : priuceps his 
verbis Gal'ice affatur ; Sus vel ſois chevalier au nom de 
Dieu, ſurge vel /is eques in nomine Dei. This is meant 
of knights-bach-lors, which are the loweſt, though the 
moſt ancient order of knighthood among us; for we have 
an inſtance of king Alfred's conferring this order on his 
ſon Athelſtan. Will. Malmſpb. lib. ii. | | 
Knights grew ſo very numerous, that the dignity became 
of much leſs repute. Charles V. is ſaid to have made 
five hundred in a ſingle day: on which account, there- 
fore, new orders of knighthood were inſtituted, in order 
to diſtinguiſh the more deſerving from the croud. For 
the ſeveral kinds of 4right; among us, ſee BacHystLoR, 
BaNNERET, BaRONET, BATH, GARTER, &c. 
KNIGHT 1s alſo underſtood of a perſon admitted into any 
order, either purely military, or military and religious, 
inſtituted by ſome king or prince, with certain marks 
and tokens of honour and diſtinction. | e 
Such are the #nights of the Garter, of the Elephant, of the 
Ho!y G heft, of M.lta, &c. All which ſee under Gar» 
TER, ELEPRAANT, Se.. 5 
KENIGHTHOOD, a military order, or honour; or a mark 
or degree of ancient nobility, or reward of perſonal vir- 
tue and merit. | 3 | 
There are four kinds of &nrg 
hmnorary and ſecial. | 
Kx1GHTHoOOD, Military, is that of the ancient knights, 
who acquired it by high feats of arms. | 
Tbeſe are called milites, in ancient charters and titles, by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed from mere bachelors, &c. 
Theſe knights were girt with a ſword, and a pair of gilt 
ſpws; whence they were ca led equities aurati, 
Knighthoad is not hereditary, but acquired, It does not 
come into the world with a man like nobility ; nor can 
it be revcked. The ſons of kings, and kings themſelves, 
with all other ſovereigns, heretofore had 4nui;ghthoed con 
ferred on them as a mark of honour. 'They were uſually 
knighted at their baptiſm or marriage, at their coronation, 
before or after a battle, &c. Es | 


bubeed, military, "regular, 


KniGuTHOOD, Regular, is applied to all military orders, 


which profeſs to wear ſome particular habit, to bear arms 
againſt the infidels, to ſuccour and aſſiſt pilgrims in theic 
paſſage to the Holy Land, and to ſerve in hoſpitals where 
they ſhould be received ; ſuch were the knights Templars, 
and ſuch ſtill are the knights of Malta, &c. 

Kxisurnoop, Honorary, is that which princes confer on 
other princes, and even on their own great miniſters and 
favourites; ſuch are knights of the Garter, St. Michael, 
&c. | 

KNn1GHTHOOD, Social, is that which is not fixed, nor con- 
firmed by any formal inſtitution, nor regulated by any 
laſting ſtatutes; of which kinds there have many orders 
been erected on occaſion of factions, of tilts and tourna- 
ments, maſquerades, and the like. 
The abbot Bernardo Juſtiniani, at the beginning of his 
hiſtory of knighthood, gives us a complete catalogue of 

the ſeveral orders: according to this computation, they 
are in number ninety-two. Favin has given us two vo- 
lumes of them under the title of Theatre d' Honneur & de 
Chevalrie. Menenius has publiſhed Deliciæ Equeſtrium 
Ordinum, and Andr. Mendo has written de Ordinibus 
Militaribus. Beloi has traced the original, and Ge- 
liot, in his Armorial Index, has given us their inſtitu- 
tions. 
To theſe may be added, Father Meneſtrier de la Che- 
valerie Ancienne & Moderne, Michieli's Treſor Militaire, 
Caramuel's Theologia Regolare, Mirzus's Origines 
Equeſtrium five Militarium Ordinum: but above all, 
Juſtiniani's Hiſtorie Chronologiche dell Origine de gl' Or- 
dine Miiitary e di tutte le Religione Cavalereſche: the 

| ns. edition 
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edition which is fulleſt, is that of Venice in 1692, in two | 


vols. fol. 
KNIGHT Mar/hall. See MaMSHAL. L. 
KNIGHTS of St. Ampulla. See AMPULL A. 
Kn1GHTS of Annunciata, See ANNUNCIATA. 
Kn1iGHTs of St. Anthony. See ANTHONY, 
KniGHTs of St. Bridget. See BRICIANI. : 
KnicuTs of St. Catharine of Mount Sinai. See CaTHA- 
RINE. 
KNOTS of the Chapel. See CHAPEL, 
KnicnuTs of Chriſt. See CHRIST. 
KniGurs of the Collar. See COLLAR. 
Kx1GHTs of the Dragon. See DRAGON. 
KNIG HTS of the Ermine. See ERMINE, 
KniGnTs-Errant, a pretended order of chivalry, whereof 
ample mention is made in the old romances. 


| 


- 


They were a kind of heroes, who travelled the world in 
ſearch of adventures, redrefling wrongs, reſcuing dam- 
ſels, and taking all occaſions of fignalizing their prowels. 


This romantic bravery of the old #nights was heretofore 


| the chimera of the Spaniards; among whom there was | 


no cavalier but had his miſtreſs, whoſe etteem he was to 
gain by ſome heroic action. The duke of Alva, not with- 


ſtanding his age and gravity, is ſaid to have vowed the 


conguelt of Portugal to a young lady. 
KviGuTs of St, Geirge, Ser GEORGE. „ 
Kwigurs Hoſtitalers, See HosPiTALERS and MALT 4. 
KNniGHTS cf St. Luis. See LOUIS. | 
KniGnrs of Malta. See MALTA. 
Kax1GyHis of St. Mark. See St. MARK, 
KnignTs F Mary, See MARY. 
KN CHIS of the Mine. See MINE. 
KnicnTts of Mount Carmel. See CARMEL, 
 KnignTts Pad. See Ran. DD 
KNOTS of the Round Table. See TABTE. 
KNiGHTS of the Temple. See TEMPLARS, 
KN ICGCHTrs Teutonic. See TEUTONIC. 
KNnIGHTs of the Thiſtle. See THISTLE, | 
KN1GHTS of the Shire, or KNIGHTs of Parliament, are 
two gentlemen of worth, choſen on the king's writ in 


pleno comitatu, by fuch of the freeholders of every 


county as have the value of 4os. per ann. within the 


county, clear of all taxes and deductions except parlia- 


mentary aud parochial taxes, to repreſent ſuch county in 
parliament. 2 | | 
This qualification of eleQors for knights of the ſhire or 
- county members, is ſettled by ſtat. 8 Hen VI. c. 7. and 
10 Hen. VI. c. 2. 
Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Precioſum, 40s. in the reign 


of Henry VI was equal to 120. per annum in the reign of | 


veen Anne; and as the value of money has been 
lowered fince, Judge Blackſtone concludes that 12“. in the 
biſhop's days mult have been equivalent to 20%, at preſent. 
The other qualifications of the eleQtors for counties in 
England and Wales, collected from {tatutes are; that 
no perſon under twenty-one years of age ſhall be capable 
of voting; nor any perſon convicted of perjury or 
ſubornation of perjury : that no perſon ſhall vote in right 
of any freehold granted to him fradulently to qualify 
him to vote : that every voter ſhall have been in the 
actual poſſcſhon or receipt of the profits of his freehold 


According to the eſtimate of biſhop 


to his own uſe for twelve calendar months before, ex- 


cept it came to him by defcent, marriage, marriage ſet- 


tlement, will, or promotion to a benefice or oſſice: that | 


no perſon ſhall vote in reſpe& of an annuity or rent- 
charge, unleſs regiſtered with the clerk of the peace 
twelve calendar months before: that in mortgaged or 
truſt eſtates, the perſon in poſſeſſion ſhall have the vote: 
that only one perſon ſhall be admitted to vote for any 
one houſe or tenement, to prevent the ſplitting of free- 
holds: that no eſtate ſhall qualify a voter, unteſ, the 
elkate has been aſſeſſed to ſome land-tax aid, at leaſt 
twelve months before the election: and that no tenant 
by copy of court-roll ſhall be permitted to vote as free- 
holder. 7 and 8 W. III. c. 25. 10 Ann c. 23. 2 
Geo. Il. e. 1. 10 Geo. II. c. 18. 31 Geo. II. e. 14. 
3 Geo. III. c. 24. 5 


Theſe knights, when every man who had a knight's.ſee 


was cuſtomarily conſtrained to be a night, were of ne- 
ceſſity to be milites gladio cincti, for fo the writ runs to 
this day 3 but now cuſtom admits eſquires to be choſen 
10 this office. 
It is required by 23 Hen. VI. c. 15. that all nights of 
' the ſhire (ſhall be actual A nights, or ſuch notable eſquires 
and gentlemen” as have eſtates ſufficient to be nights; 
and by no means of tlie degree of yeomen : and more 


precilely by 9 Ann, c. 5. that every #nzght of the ſhire ſhall | 


have a clear eſtate of freehold or copyhold to the value 

of boO!. per annum, except the eldeſt ſons of peers and 

of perſons qualified to be Anis of ſhires. For other 

qualifications, fee PARLIAMENT. _ 

The expences of 4xights of the ſhure are to be deſrayed by 
| | 7 | 
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the country, during their ſitting in parliament, at the rate 
of four ſhillings a day. This rate of wages was eſta- 
bliſhed in the reign of Edw. III. See alſo 35 Hen. VIII. 
c. 11. It is hardly neceſſary to add, that theſe are never 
now required. ies Apt 18 
KxIiGAHTs Croſs, in Botany. See CAup fox. | 
KNniGHaTs, ina Ship, two thick, ſhort pieces of .timber, 
uſually carved in the figure of ſome head, having in each 
four ſhivers, three for-the halliards, and one for the top- 
ropes to run in. One of them ſtands abaft che main- 
maſt, and for that reaſon is called the mazn-4nizht, The 
other ſtands abaft the fore-maſt, on the ſecond deck, and 
is called the fore-4n'ght, 


[KNIGHTS fee, an ancient law-term, ſignifying ſo much 


land of inheritance as was eſteemed ſuthcient to maintain 
a knight with ſuitable retinue; which, in Henry the 
Third's days, was reckoned at 15/. per ann. And by a 
ſtat, 1 Edw. II. ſuch as had 200. per ann. in fee, or for 
life, might be compelled to be knights, But this {tatute 
is repealed 17 Car, I. Sir T. Smith rates a Tig fee 
at 40l. yearly. According to Coke, a #nig/!'s fre con- 
tained twelve carucates, or plough-lands. Sto ſaye, 
that there were found in England, at the time of the 
Conqueror, 60,211 knights fees; according to others there 
were 60, 215 ;.whereof the religious houſes, before their 
ſuppreſſion, were poſſeſſed of 28,015. See FUE. 
RN1GHTS - ſervice, ſervitium militare, a, tenure whereb 
ſeveral lands in this nation were anciently held of the 
king; which drew after it homage, ſervice in war, el- 
cuage, wardſhip, marriage, &c. but taken awey by che 
„ ſtakute 12 Cart. II. 6, 4 | 1 


{KNIGHTEN-g4/4, in our Old Writers: a 21. ar. company 


in London, conſiſting of nineteen knights, which: kin» 
Edzar founded, giving them a portion, of void grqund 
Wing within the walls of the city, now called Portfoken- 
ward, | 


5 |KNITTLE, in Sea Language, a ſmall line, whi, h ry 


plaited or twiſted, and uſed for various purpoſes at ſea , 
as to faſten the ſervice in the cable, to rol he nils by 
the bottom, and to hang the hammocs between decks, &c. 

KNOCKING 717i]. See STAVPING. | | 

KNOLL, a term uſed in many parts of the kingdom, for 

the top of a ſmal! hill, or for the hill it{elf. __ : 

KNOTS, in Gardening, a term uſed to expreſs the rudi- 
ments of the firſt branches of plants, as they grow ur) 
from the ſeed. Thus in the melon the two firit leaves 
or ſeed-leaves, are called the ears, and the branches that 
grow from them are called according to the order of 
their growth, the firſt, ſecond and third Ku, Mr, 
Quintiny's famous method of railing the beſt melons, 

_ depended principally on the cutting off every third nct_ 
of the plant as they grew up. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 45. 
In trees, the not denotes that part from wheace it thoots 
out branches, roots, or even fruit. 

The wood is harder and cloſer in the 4#nots than in any 
other part, but is alſo more ſubject to ſplit there. 

The uſe of the 4nots of plants is to ſtrengthen the ſtem: 
they ſerve alfo as ſearces to filtrate, purify, and refine, 
the juice raiſed up for the nouriſhment of the plant: 

KNnorT, on board a ſhip, is a large knob formed on the ex- 
tremity of a rope by untwiſting the ends thereof and in- 
ter weaving them regularly among(t each other. Of this 

there are ſeveral ſorts; the chief of which are, the de- 
knot, which is ſo made with the lays of a rope, that it 
cannot flip, and ſerves for ſheats, tacks, and ſtoppers. 

The bow-line-knot is ſo firmly made, and faltened to the 
crengles of ſails, that they muſt break, or the fails 
ſplit, before it will ſlip ; the /brep-/hank-trot, which ſerves 
to ſhorten a rope without cutting it, which may be pre- 
ſently looſened; the diamond &#not, the roſe Inet, &c. 
The #nots are generally uſed to faſten one rope to auother, 
by means of a ſmall chord attached to the neck of the 
knot, called the laniard, which is firmly tied about both | 
ropes. They are alſo defigned to prevent the end of a 
rope from ſliding through an eye, which the Inet is 
intended to confine in a particular ſituation. 

KNnoT-berries. See RASPBERRIES. 

KNnoT-graſs, polygonum, in Botany, the name of a genus 

of plants, of the efandria trigypia claſs, the characters 
of which are theſe : the flowers of the apetalous kind, 
being compoſed only of a number of ſtamina ariling from 
a funnel-ſhaped cup, divided into many ſegments at the 
edge; the piltil finally becomes an angular ſeed, which is 
covered by a capſule that was originally the cup of the 
flower; to this may be added, that the flowers grow 
in the al of the leaves, and that the roots are fibrous. 
The ſpecies of &not-graſs enumerated by Linnæus are 
twenty-ſeven, | | 
The ancients as well as moderns have deſcribed the com- 
mon kinds of not. gra under the name of palhgonum; but 
as they have alſo given the ſame appellation to another 

msz 


plant, much error has aciſen by miſtaking theſe ap 
bs Pliny 


 KnoT-GRASS, mountain. 


KNO 


Pliny began the miſtake, and others have ſince in great 
numbers fallen into it, thinking Pliny's example to be a 
ſufficient excuſe. 

The common great E gra is eſteemed a very power- 
ful aſtringent It is generally uſed in infuſion, and is ſaid 
to have great virtue in ſtopping hæmorrhages of all kinds. 
See WHITLOw-Grays. 

-KxoTs of the log-line, at ſea, are che diviſions of it. See 

Los. | 

KnorT, in Medicine, a protuberance in the joints of old 
gouty people conhiting of a thick, viſcous, crude, indigeſt- 


ed pituita, accompanied with a bilious humour, hot and | 


acrimonious ; the greſſeſt and molt terreſl;1al part where- 
of clogs and is converted into a ſtony ſubſtance like chalk, 
Krol, appear to be generated like ſtones in the bladder. 


Phylicians ſometimes alſo call them nodes and tophi. See | 


TorHvus and Nope. : 
KNorT is alſo uſed for the intrigue of a romance, or drama- 
tic piece ; being that part where the perſons are the molt 


not eaſy to foreſee. | i 
Ariiiotle, under this term, includes all the incidents of a 
tragedy, from its beginning to the place where it begins 
to unravel, 
ſuſpenie about the event. The not -ought always 10 


laſt io the middle of the fifth act, otherwiſe the reſt of 
the piece languiſhes. ——_— 


embarraſſed, by a conjuncture of affairs, whoſs end it is 


 RnorT, Order of the, was the name of a military order in 


the kingdom of Naples, inſtituted in-1352, by queen 
Jane I. on occaſion of the pr +ce eſtabliſhed between her 
and the king of Hungary, by means of her marriage with 
Louis prince of Tarentum. . 

The order conſiſted of ſixty knights: Clement VI. ap- 


proved this order, and gave it the rule of St. Baſil: it 


choſe St. Nicholas for its protector; but it dwindled away 
after the death of 1's foundreſs. 35 | 

Knor, in Orntho/ogy, the name of an Engliſh bird of the 
ſnipe-kind, not known among authors by any particular 
Latin name, unleſs it be the caitdrys nigra, or black calt- 
drys of Bellonius, which is doubtful from his deſcrip— 
tion; and ſaid to have obtained its Englith name from 
Canute, one of the Daniſh kings of this iſland, who was 
particularly fond of it; it is the tringa Ganutus of Lin 

neus. 
in weight; its head and back are of a greyiſh brown ; its 
rump is variegated with black and grey; its breaſt and 


belly are white, and its ſides browniſh, in ſome, but not | 


in all the birds of this ſpecies, there is on each fide of 
| the head a white ſtreak, running from the angles of the 

beak to the eyes; the long feathers of the wings are 

black and white; and the tail, which is two fingers 

breadth and a half in length, has its feathers tipped with 

white at the ends; its beak is a finger's breadth and a 

halt long, and is black, but it is ſtronger than any other 
of the ſnipe kind; its eyes are large, and its legs are 

green. hey appear in Lincoluſhire and Yorkfhire in the 

beginning of winter, always keeping about the ſca-ſnorcs. 

Their ſeaſon is from the beginning of Auguſt to that of 

November; and they diſappear with the brit froſts. 


KNOUT is the name of a puniſhment inflicted in Ruſſia. 


with a kind of whip called knout, and made of a long 
ſtrap of leather prepared for this purpoſe. With this 
whip the executioners dextrouſly carry off a flip of ſkin 
from the neck to the bottom of the back laid bare to the 
waiſt, and repcating their blows, in a little while rend 
away all the ſkin off the back in parallel ſtrips. In the 
common #nout, the criminal receives the laſhes ſuſpended 
on the back of one of the executioners: but in the great 
 knout, which is generally uſed on the ſame occaſions as 
_ racking on the wheel in France, the criminal is raiſed 
into the air by means of a pulley fixed to the gallows, and 
acord faſtened to the two wrilts tied together ; a piece of 
wood is placed between his two legs allo tied together ; 
and another of a crucial form under his breaſt, Some- 
times his hands are tied behind ovec his back, and when 
he is pulled up in this poſition, his ſhoulders are diſſocated. 
The executioner can make this puniſhment more or lefs 
cruel; and, it is ſaid, are ſo dextrous, that when a cri— 
minal is condemned to die, they can make him expire at 
pleaſure, either by one or ſeveral laſhes. 


KNOWING, principles and rules of. See PRINCIPLE, and | 


RULE. . 

KNOWLEDGE, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the 
perception of the connexion and agreement, or diſagtee— 
ment and repugnancy, of our ideas. See IDEA. 

In which ſenſe #nowledge ſtands oppoſed to ignorance. 


To know that white is not black, is only to perceive that | 


theſe two ideas do not agree. So, in tnowing that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones; 
what do we more than perceive, that equality to two right 
ones neceſſarily agrees to, and is infeparable from, the 
three angles of a triangle 8 


The Fort holds as long as the mind is kept 


It is ſeldom of mote than two ounces and a half | 
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KrowLzDck, Lid. of, For what relates to the agree» 


ment or diſagreement of ideas, we may reduce the whole 
doctrine, and conſequently the whole {lock of out Ane 
ledge, to four heads, viz, identity or diver/iiy, relation, co 
exiflence, and real exiſtence. : 
As to the identity or diverſity of our ideas, we may ob- 
Jerve, that it is the firſt act of the mind to perceive its 
own ideas; and, ſo far as it perceives them, to A 
what each is, and thereby to perceive their difference ; 
that is, the one not to be the other: by this the mind 
clearly perceives each idea to agree with itſelf, and to be 
what it is: and all diſtin ideas to diſagree. This it 
does without any pains, or deduckion, by its. natural 
power of preception, and diſtindtion: and, for doing 
this, men of art have eſtabliſhed certian general rules or 
principles; as that, what is, is; and that it is impothible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. But no maxim 
can make a man nw clearer, that round is not ſouare, 
than the bare preception of the two ideas, which the 
mind, at firſt ſigbt, perceives to diſagree, 
The next kind of agreement, or difagreement, the mind 
perceives, in any of its ideas, may. be called relative, 
and is nothing but the perception of the relation between 
any two ideas, of what kind ſocver; that is, their agree- 
tent or diſagreement, one with another, in the ſeveral 
ways, or reſpects, the mind takes of comparing them. 
The third ſort of agreement, or diſagreement, to be found 
in our ideas, is coexiſtence, or non-cocxiitence, in the 
ſame ſubject; and this belongs particularly to ſubſtances, 
Thus when we pronounce concerning gold, that it is 
fixed, it amounts to no more but this, that fixedneſs, or 


a power to remain in the fire unconſumed, is an idea 
which always accompanies that particular ſort of yellow- 


neſs, weight, fuſibility, &c. which make our complex 
idea ſignified by the word gold. 5; = 
The fourth fort is that of actual and real exiſtence, 
agreeing t9 any idea, OE | 


Within theſe four forts of agreement, or diſagreement, | 


ſeems contained all the kn: wiedre we have, indeed all 
we are capable of; for all that we now, or can affirm, 


concerning any idea, is, that it is, or is not, the ſame 


with ſome other; as, that blue js not yellow: that it 
does, or does not, coexiſt with another in the ſame ſub- 


ject; as, that iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical impreſ- 


ſions: that it hath that or this relation to ſome other 
ideas; as, that two triangles upon equal baſes, between 
the ſame parallels, are equal : or that it has a real exiſtence 
without the mind; as, that God is. | 

The mind becomes poſſeſſed of truth in ſeveral manners, 
which conſtitute ſo many different ſpecies of Anoto edge. 
Thus, when the mind has a preſent view of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of any of its ideas, or of the re- 
lation they have one with another, it is called ac²⁰,u 
knowledge. | | 
Secondly, a man is ſaid to 1:9 any propoſition, when, 
having once evidently perceived the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of the ideas whereof it conſiſts, and ſo lodged 
it in his memory, that whenever it comes to be reflected 
on again, the mind aſſents to it without doubt or heſita- 
tion, and is certin of the truth of it: this may be called 
habitual know'edge, And thus a man may be ſaid to now 
all thoſe truths which are lodged in his memory, by a 
foregoing, clear, and full preception. | | 

Of habitual knowledge, there are two forts : the one con- 
ſiſts of ſuch truth, laid up in the memory, as, whenever 
they occur to the mind, it actually perceives the relation 
that is between tacir ideas; and this is in all thoſe 
truths where the ideas themſelves, by an immediate view, 
diſcover their agreement or diſagreement one with an- 
other. The other is of ſuch truths, whereof the mind 
having been convinced, it retains the memory of the 
conviction, without the proofs. Thus a man that re- 
members certainly, that he onee perceived the demon- 
ſtation, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones, {nowvs it to be true, when that demon- 
{tration is gone out of his mind, and cannot poſſibly be 
recollected : but he 4nows it in a different way from 
what he did before; namely, not by the intervention of 
thoſe intermediate ideas; whereby the agreement, or 
diſagreement, of thoſe in the propotition was at farit 
perceived; but by remembering, that is 4nowing, that 
he was once certain of the truth of this propoſition, that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones,—the immutability of the ſame relation between the 
ſame immutable things, is now the idea that ſhews him, 
that if the three angles of a triangle were once equal to two 
right ones, they will always be ſo. And hence he comes 
to be certain, that what Nu true, is always true; 
what ideas once agreed, will\ always agree ;z and conſe- 
quently, what he once #new to be true, he will always 
know to be true, as long as he can remember that he once 
knew it. | 


KNOW- 


KNOWLEDGE alſo may be uſefully diſtinguiſhed into three 


are inſtances of h!/{orical knowledge, MA ng cg: 
Know EEdGE, philoſophical, is the knawleage of the reaſons 
of things, or of what is or on of Thus be has a 


KNOwLE DOE, mathematical, is the knowledge of the quan- 


_ why it is; and a third, to know its quantity or mea- 


ſophical Enoꝛuledge. 
that an effect ariſes from a certain cauſe, than the know- | 
edge that the quantity of the effect is proportional to 


turns its view that way. 


we muſt find out ſome other angles, to which the three 
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kinds 3 hiſtorical, philoſophical, and mathematical. 


KNOW LEDGE, hi/torical, is merely the knowledge of facts, 
or of what is or happens in the material world,.or within | 
Thus, that the ſun nſes and ſets,, 

that trees bud in the ſpring, that we remember, will, &c. | 


our own minds. 


2 


x 


1 


philnf®pbical knowledge of the motion, of rivers, -who can 
exp how it ariſes from the 


an 
ſuftfins from the upper. So likewiſe the ſhewing how, 
and by what reaſong.defitt or appetite ariſes from the 
preception or imagination of its object, would be philo- 
ſophical i notoledge. | | 


» . o 


Feclivity of the bottom, 


tity of things, that is, cf their proportions or ratios to 
ſome given meaſure. Thus he who knows the propor- 
tion of the meridian heat of the ſun at the ſummer ſolſtice 
to its meridian heat at the winter ſolſtice, might ſo far be 
ſaid to have a mathematical knowledge of the ſun's heat. 


So likewiſe he has a mathematical knowledge of the motion | 


of a planet in its orbit, who can diſtinctly ſhew how, 
from the quantity of the impreſſed and centripetal force, 


the velocity of the planet is produced; and how, from | 


the action of this double force, the elliptical figure of 
the orbit ariſes. | 


Theſe three kinds of 4nowledge, differ evidently, it being 


one thing to know that a thing is; another, the reaſon 


ſure. | | 9 +. 
It is alſo evident, that hiſtorical &n-ww/edge, though exten- 


ſively uſeful, and the foundation of the reſt, is the loweſt E 


degree of human knowledge. Thoſe who aim at the 
greateſt certainty ought to join mathematical with pbilo- 
Nothing can more evidently thew 


the force of the caule. Belides, there are many things 


in nature, the reaſons of which depending on certain | 
figures or quantities, are not aſſignable but from mathe- 
matical principles. N | | 5 
KnowLEDGE, degrees of, As to the different degrees, or 


clearneſs of our #nowledge, it ſeems to lie in the different 


way which the mind has of perceiving the agreement 
or diſagreement. of any of its ideas. When the mind 


perceives this agreement or diſagreement of two ideas 
immediately by themſelves, without the intervention of 
any other, we may call it intuitive knowledge, in which 
caſe the mind perceives the truch, as the eye doth light, 
only by being directed towards it. Thus the mind per- 
ceives tHat white is not black; that three are more than 
two, and Equal to one and two. This part of &nowled«e 
is irreſiſtible; and, like the bright ſun-ſhine, forces itſelf 
immediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever the mind 
It is on this intuition that all 
the certainty and evidence of our other knowledge de- 
ends, which certainly every one finds to be ſo great, that 
he cannot imagine, and thereſore cannot require a greater. 
The next degree of knewledge is, where the mind per- 
ceives not this agreement, or difagreement, immediately 
or by the juxtapoſition, as it were, of the ideas; becauſe 


om the preſſure which the lower ES the water | 


thoſe ideas, concerning whoſe agreement, or difagree- 
ment, the enquiry is made, cannot by the mind, be ſo 
put together, as to ſhew it, In this caſe the mind is 


obliged to diſcover the agreement, or diſagreement, which | 


it ſearches for, by the intervention of other ideas : and this 
is that which we call reaſoning. 5 ſy 
Thus, if we would #n0w the agreement, or diſagreement, 
in bigneſs, between the three angles of a triangle and 
two right angles, we cannot do it by an immediate view 


and compariſon of them, becauſe the three angles of a| 
triangle cannot be brought together at once, and com- 


pared with any other one or two angles; and ſo of this 
the mind has no immediate or intuitive &newledge, But 


angles of a triangle have equality; and finding thoſe 
equal to two right ones, we come to &now the equality of 
theſe three angles to two right ones. 

Thoſe intervening ideas, which ſerve to ſhew the agree- 
ment of any two others, are called pre; and where 
the agreement, or diſagreement, is by this means plainly 
and clearly perceived, it is called demonſtration - and 4 
quickneſs in the mind to find thoſe proots, and to apply 
them right, is that which is called fagacity, _ 


This knowledge, though'it be certain, is not ſo clear and 


evident as intuitive #nowlrdge ; it bbs pains and at- 
tention, and ſteady application of mind, f 

agreement, or difagreement, of the ideas it conſiders; 
and there mult be a progreſhon by ſteps and degrees, be- 
fore the mind can, in this way, arrive at any certainty. 


fo diſcover the| 
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Before demonſtration, there was a doubt, which; in in- 
tuitive #nowwledge, cannot Happen to the mind, that has 


its facuſty of perception left in a degree capable of diſtinct 


ideas, no more than it can be a*floubrito the eye (that: 
can diſtinctly "fete and wget} whether this ink and 
5 „in every flep that reaſon 
makes in demonſtrative thowledge," there is an intuitive 
knowledge of that agreement, ot difagreement, it ſecks, 
with the next intermediate idea, which it uſes as a proof; 


paper be all of a colour. Noi 


for, if it were not ſo, that yet would need a proof, ſince, 
without the peree;tion of ſuch agreement, or diſagree- 
ment, there is no &nowledpe produced. f | 


By which it is evident, that every ſtep in reaſoning, that 


produces knowledge, has intuitive certainty ;; which, when 


the mind perceivet, there is no more required, but to 


remember it, to-maks the agreement, or difagreement, 
of the ideas, concerning which we inquire, viſible and 


certam. This intuitive perception of the agreement, or 


diſagreement, of the intermediate ideas in each ſtep and 
progreſſion of the demonſtration; muſt alſo be exactly 
carried in the mind; and a man muſt be ſure, that no 
part is left out, which, becauſe in long deductions the 


memory cannot eaſily retain, this &nowiedge becomes 
more imperfect than intuitive, and men often embrace 
falſhoods for demonſtrations. 


It has been generally taken for granted, that mathematics 


alone are capable of demonſtrative certainty : but to have 
ſuch an agreement, or diſagreement, as may be intui- 
tively perceived, being, as we imagine, not the privilege 
of the ideas of number, extenſion, and fig 
may, poſſibly, be the want of due mëthôd and application 
in us, and not of ſufficient evidence in things, that de- 


te alone, it 


monſtration has been thought to have ſo little to do in 


other parts of Anewlelge. For, in whatever ideas the 


mind can perceive the agreement, or diſagreement, im- 


mediately, there it is capable of intuitive #nowledge ; 2nd, 
where it can perceive the agreement, or difagreement, 


of any two ide, by the intuitive perception of the 
agreement, or diſagreement, they hark with any inter- 
mediate ideas, there*the mind is capable of demonſtra- 
tion, which is not lim to the ideas of figure, number, 
extenſion, or their modes. ot GN | | 


The reaſon why it Has been generally ſuppoſed to belong 


to theſe only; 1s, becauſe, in comparing their equality 
or excels, the modes of numbers have every the leaſt aig. 
ference very clear and perceivable : and, in extenſion, 
though every the leaſt excels is not ſo perceptible, yet 
the mind has found out ways to dilcover the juſt equality 
of two angles, exten{zons, or figures; and both numbers 


and figures can be ſet down by viſible and laſting marks. 
But, in other ſimple ideas, whoſe modes and differences 


are made and counted by degrees, and not quantity, we 
have not ſo nice and accurate a diſtinction of their diffe- 


rences, as to perceive or find ways to meaſure their juſt | 
For, thoſe other 


equality, or their leaſt differences, 
ſimple ideas being appearances, or ſenſations produced 
in us, by the ſize, ſigute, motion, &c. of minute cor- 
puſcles, ſingly inſenſible, their different degrees alſo de- 
pend on the variation of ſome or all of thoſe cauſes; 


which, ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in particles of 
matter, whereof each is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is 


* 


impoſlible for us to have any exact meaſures of the diffe- 


rent degrees of theſe ſimple ideas. 


Thus, not knowing what number of particles, nor what 


motion of them, is fit to produce any preciſe degree of 
whiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain ltandard to mea- 
ſure them by, nor means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt 


difference; the only help we have, is from our ſenſes, 
. which, in this point, fail us. But where the difference 
is ſo great as to produce in the mind ideas clearly diſ- 


tinct, theſe ideas, as we ſee in colours of different kinds, 
blue and red for inſtance, are as capable of demonſtration, 
as ideas of number and extenſion, And what is here 
ſaid of colours, holds true in all ſecondary qualities. 
Theſe two then, tuition and demonſtration, are the de- 
grees of our knowledge ; and whatever comes ſhort of one 
of theſe, is only faith or opinion, not #nowledze, at leaſt, 
in all general truths, | be bias THIS 
There is, indeed, another perception of the mind, em- 
ployed avout the particular exiſtence of finite beings with- 
out us, which going beyond probability, but not reaching 
to either of the foregoing degrees of certainty, paſſes under 


the name of knowledge. | 
Nothing can be more certain than that the idea we re- 


ceive from an external object is in our minds: this is in- 
tuitive #nowledge ; but whether we can thence certain] 


infer the exiſtence of any thing without us, corteſpond- 
ing to that idea, is that, whereof ſome men think there 


may be 2 queſtion made; becauſe men may have ſuch an 
idea in their minds, when no ſuch thing exiſts, nor any 
ſuch object affects their ſenſes. | 


But it is evident, that we are invincibly conſcious to our- 
| ſelves 


on that ſavour or odour ; fo that we 


| them; and allow theſe three degrees of hnowladge, viz. 


| ledge will be ſo too ? We anſwer, Noz for our bnows | 
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{elves of a different perception, when we look on the fun 
in the day, and when we think on it by night; when we 
actually taſte worm wood, or fmell a roſe, or only think 


ma 
former ſorts of inowledge, this alſo of the exifienee of 
particular external objects, by that 
ſciouſneſs we have of the actual entrance of ideas from 


intuitive, demonſtrative, and ſenſitrve. 

But, fince our #nowledge is founded on, and employed 
about, our ideas only, will it follow thence, that it muſt 
be conformable to our ideas, and that where our ideas are 
clear and diſtin, obſcure and eonfuſed, there our in. 


ledge conſiſting in the perception of the agreement, or diſ- 
agreement, of any two ideas; its clearneſs or obſcurity 
conſiſts in the clearneſs and obſcurity of that perception, 
and not in the clearneſs or obſcurity of the ideas them- 
ſelves. A man (ſor inſtance), who has a clear idea of 


* the angles of a triangle, and of equality to two right 


ones, may yet have but an obſcure 
agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure knowledge of 


it: but obſcure and confuſed ideas can never produce 


any clear or diſtin knowledge; becauſe, as far as any 
ideas are obſcure or confuſed, ſo far the mind can never 
perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſagree; or, to 
expreſs the ſame thing in other words, he that has not 


determined ideas to the words he uſes, cannot make pro- 


Gtions of them, of whoſe truth he can be certain. 


rom all this it follows; 1. That we can have no know- 


* 


tedge farther than we have ideas. | 
2. That we have no #now/edge farther than we can have 
perception of the agreement, or diſagreement, of our 
ideas, either by intuition, demonſtration, or ſenſation. 
We cannot have an intuitive knowledge, thut ſhall ex- 


| tend itfelf 30 all our ideas, and all that we would know 


about ther; becauſe we cannot examine and perceive all 
the relatʒön they have one to another by juxtapoſition, 
or in Jamediae compariſon one with another. Thus, 
we einnot intuitively perceive the equality of two exten- 
fions, the difference of whoſe figures: makes their parts 


incapable of an exact immediate application. 
4 On 


r rational knewledge cannot reach to the whole ex- 


tent of our ideas; becauſe, between two different ideas 


which we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch 
proofs, whereby we can connect one to another with an 


intuitive 4nowleaye in all the parts of the de duction. 
5. Senſitive knowledge, reaching no farther than the ex- 


iſtence of things actually preſent to our ſenſes, is yet 
much narrower than either of the former. 


6. From all which it is evident, that the extent of our 


| ideas of a ſquare, a circle, and equality; and yet per- 


K 


| tity, coexiſtence, relation, and real exiſtence, let us in- 
quire how fai our #nowledge extends in each of theſe. 1. 


knowledge comes not oy ſhort of the reality of things, | 


but even of the extent of our own ideas. We have the 
haps. ſhall never be able io find acircle equal to a ſquare. 
dee CixCLE. 


NOWLEDGE, cxtent and limits of. The affirmations or 


n+ gations we make concerning the ideas we have, being 


reduced to the four forts above mentioned, viz. inden- 


As to indenuty and diverſity, our intuitive {nowledge is ab 


far extended, as our ideas themſelves; and there can be 


intuitive knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be 


of co-exiſtence, our 4nowledge herein is very defeQive, | 


no idea in the mind, which it does not preſently, by an 


different from any other. 


2. As to the agreement, or diſagreement, of our ideas 


though it is in this that the greateſt and molt material 
art of our knowledge, concerning ſubſtances, conſiſts: 


for our ideas of ſubſtances being nothing but certain col- | 


lections of ſimple ideas co-exiſting in one ſubject (our 
idea of flame, for inſtance, is a body hot, luminous, and 
moving upwards); when we would know any thing far- 


ther, concerning this, or any other fort of ſubſtance, 


| theſe ſubſtances have, or have 


what do we but enquire what other 
which is nothing 


nter or powers, 
not 


_ elſe but to know what other ſimple ideas do, or do not 


' reaſon of this is, that the ſimple ideas, which make up 


exiſt with thoſe.which make up ſuch complex ideas. The 


our complex ideas of ſubſtances, have no viſible neceſſary 
connection, or inconſiſtence, with other ſimple ideas, 
whoſe co-exiſtence with them we would inform ourſelves 
about. Theſe ideas being likewiſe, for the moſt part, 
fecondary qualities, which depend upon the primary qua- 
lities of their minute or inſenſible parts, or on ſomething 

t more remote than theſe from our comprehenſion, it 
l impoſſible we ſhould know which have a neceſſary uni- 
on, or incon6ſtence, one with another; ſince we trow 
not the root from whence they ſpring, or the ſize, figure, 
and texture of parts on which they depend, and from 
which they reſult. Beſides this there is no diſcoverable 


connection between any ſecondary quality, and thoſe 


* 
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add, to the two | 
ception and con- 


rception of their | 


| 


22 qualities that it depende on. We ate ſo fat from 
nothing what figure, ſize, or motion, produces (for in- 
ſtance) a yellow colour, or ſweet taſte, or ſharp ſound, 
that we can by no means conceive how any ſize, ff ares 
or motion, can ſubly produte in us the idea o any . 
colour, taſte, or ſound, whatſoever, there being nd ton- 
webs eaggrie between the one and the other. 
ur 4#nowledge, therefore, of co-exiſtence reaches little 
farther than experience. Some few, indeed, of the pri- 
maty qualities have a neceſſary dependence, and viſible 
connection, one with atiother : as figuie neceſſatily lup- 
les Extenſion; receiving or communicating motion by 
impulſe ſuppoſes ſolidity; but qualities co-exiſtent in 
ſubject, without this dependente and connection, cat» 
not cettainly be 4nown to co-exiſt, any farther than exs 
perience, by our ſenſes, infortns us. Thus, though, upon 
trial. we find gold yellow, weighty, malleable, fuſible, 
and fixed; yet, becauſe none of theſe have any evidęut 
dependence, or ' neceſſary connection, with the other, 
we cannot 5 that, where any four of theſe 
are, the fiſth will be there alſo, how highly probable ſo- 
ever it may be. But the higheſt degree of probability 
amounts not to certainty, without which there can be 
no true #n:1vledge ; for this co-exiſtence can be no far- 
ther known than it is perceived; and it caniiot be per- 
ceived, but either, in particular ſubjects, by the obſerva- 
tion of our ſenſes, ot, in general, by the neceſſary con- 
nection of the ideas themſelves. | 
As to incompatibility, or repugnancy to co-exiſtence, we 
know, that no ſubjeQ can have of each fort of piimary 
qualities, more than one particular at once, as one ex- 
tenſion, or one figure; and fo of inſenſible ideas peculiar 
to each ſenſe: for whatever, of each kind, is preſent in 


any ſubject, excludes all other of that ſort : for inſtance; 


one ſubject cannot have two ſmells, of two colours, at 
the ſame time. | | | 5 
As to powers of ſubſtances, which make a great part of 
our inquiries about them, our knowledge reaches little 
farther than experience; becauſe they conſiſt in a texture 
and motion of parts, which we cannot by any means 
come to diſcover ; an1 I doubt, whether, with thoſe fa- 
culties we have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our general 


 knowleage much farther in this part. Experience is that 


which, in this part, we muſt depend on: and it were 
to be wiſhed, that it were more improved. We find 


the advantages ſome men's generous pains have this way 


brought to the ſtock of natural #now/edge; and if others, 
eſpecially the philoſophers by fire, had been ſo wary in 
their obſervations, and fincere in their reports, as thoſe 
who call themſelves ph:lo/ophers ought to have been, our 
acquaintance with the bodies here about us, and our in- 
ſight into their powers and operations, might have been 


yet much greater. | | 
As to the third ſort, the agreement, or diſagreement, of 


our ideas in any other relation; this is the largeſt field 

of knowledge, and it is hard to determine how far it may 
extend; this part depending on our ſagacity in finding 

intermediate ideas, that may ſhew the habitudes and re- 

lations of ideas, it is a hard mattef to tell when we are 
at an end of ſuch diſcoveries. 'They, who are ignorant 

of algebra, cannot imagine the wonders of this kind that 

are to be done by it : and what farther improvements and 

helps, advantageous to other parts of 4newlcdge, the ſa- 
gacious mind of man may yet find out, it is not eaſy to 
determine. 3 | | | 
This, at leaſt, we may believe, that the ideas of quantity 
are not the only ones capable of demonſtration and Au 
ledge; and that other, and, perhaps, more uſeful parts 
of contemplation, would afford us certainty, if vices, 

paſſions, and domineering intereſt, did not oppoſe or 
menace endeavours of this kind. 5 

As to the fourth ſort of knowledge, viz, of the real, actual 
exiflence of things, we bave an intuitive knowledge of our 


own exiſtence, a demonſtrative #nawledge of the exiſtence 


: 


of God, and a ſenſative #:gw/edge of the objects that pre- 
ſent themſelves to our ſenſes. neee 


Hitherto we have examined the Extent of our knowledge, 


in reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of beings that are: there is 
another extent of it, in reſpect of univerſality, which 
will alſo deſerve to be conſidered ; and this in regard 
our knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If che 
ideas, whole agreement, or diſagreement, we perceive, 
are abſtraCt, our knowledge is univerſal z for what is tnown 


of ſuch general ideas, will be true of evety particular 


thing, in which that eſſence, that is, that abſtract idea, 
is found: and what is once #nown of ſuch ideas, will be 
perpetually and for ever true ; ſo that, as to all. general 
 #nowledge, we mult ſearch and find it only in our own 
minds; and it is only the examining our own ideas that 
ſurniſhes us with it. Truth belonging to eſſences of 
things (het is, to abſtract ideas) are eternal, and are to 
be found out by the contemplatian only of thoſe eſſences: as 


che exiſtence of things 13 to be 1 only from experience. 


Know- 


kules are but the comparin 


* 2 
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Kvowirpek, reality of. Tt is evident; that the mind 


"#nows not things immediately, but by the intervention of 
*the ideas it has of them. Our nowledge, therefore, is 
real only ſo far as there is a conformity between our 
ideas, and the reality of things, But how ſhall we E 


when our ideas agree with things themſelves? It is an- 


ſwered, There are two forts of ideas, that we ma 

"aſſured agree with things: theſe are, 

1. Simple ideas, which, fince the mind can by no means 

© make to itſelf, muſt be the effect of things operating upon 

"the mind in a natural way, atid producing therein thoſe 
receptions, which, by the will of our Maker, they are 


Var 1 
Nase and adapted to. Hence it ſpllows, that ſimple 


y have 


SA 


regular production of things without us, really operat- 
ing upon us, Which carry with them all the conformity 
our ſtate requires, which is to repreſent things under 

thoſe appearances they are fitteſt to produce in us. Thus 
the idea of whiteneſs, as it is in the mind, exaCtly an- 
ers that power which is in any body to produce it 


there; and this conformity between our ſimple ideas, | 


and the exiſtence of things, is ſufficient for real know: 
' ledge. | | | | 
2. All our complex ideas, except only thoſe of ſubſtances, 
being archetypes of the mind's own making, and not re- 
| ferred to the exiſtence of things, as to their originals, 


cannot want any conformity neceſſary to real Enowledge ; 
for that which is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but 
itſelf, can never be capable of a wrong repreſentation. 


Here the ideas themſelves are conſidered as archetypes, 
and things are no otherwiſe regarded than as conformable 


to them. Thus the mathematician conſiders the tiuth 
and properties belonging toa reCtangle, orcircle, only as 


they are ideas in his own mind, which poſhbly he never 


* 


agree to thoſe archetypes in the mind. 
3. But the complex ideas, which we refer to archetypes 


our ideas of ſubſtances. Theſe muſt be taken from ſome- 
thing, that does or has exiſted, and not be made up of 
' jdeas arbitrarily put 1 without any real pattern. 
Ferxein, therefore, is founded the reality of our #now- 


edge concerning ſubſtances, that all our complex ideas 
of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only as are made up of | 


| ſuch ſimple ones as bave been diſcovered to co-exiſt in 
haps, very exact copies, are the ſubject of real Þnowledge 
of them. > 
find they have with others will be &nowledge. ' If thoſe 
| ideas be abſtract, it will be general knowledge ; but, to 


_ therefore, we perceive the agreement, or diſagreement, 
of our ideas, there is certain #now!ledge; and wherever 
we are ſure. thoſe ideas agree with the reality of things, 


there is certain, real #now/edge. 
Know LEDGE, method of improving or enlarging. 
the received opinion amongſt men of letters, that mixims 


each of them built upon certain præcoꝑnita, from'whence 


tze underſtanding is to take its riſe, and by which it is to 
conduct itſelf in its enquiries in the matters belonging to 


_ that ſcience: the beaten road of the ſchools has been to 


lay down, in the beginning, one or more general propo- | 


| ſitions, called principles, as foundations whereon to build 
the' hnewledge that was to be had of that ſubject. 


That which gave occafion to this way of proceeding was, | 
the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to have in mathematics, which | 
of all the ſciences, have the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, 


and evidence in hem. But, if we conſider it, we ſhall 
. Anowledge men arrive to in theſe ſciences, was not owing 
to the influence of thoſe principles, but to the clear, 
diſtinct and complete ideas, their thoughts were em- 
iy 95555 about, and to the relation of equality and exceſs, 
40 

| knowledge, and by that a way to diſcover it in others, 


— 


and this is without the help of thoſe maxims. For is it 


not poſſible for a lad to know, that his whole body is 


bigger than bis little finger, but by virtue of this axiom, 


the whole, is bigger than a part; nor be afſured*of it 
till he bas learned that maxim? Let any one conſider 
which, is An firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the par- 


_ . ticular, inſtance, or the general rule; and which it is 


that gives life and birth to the other: theſe general 


. 
* 
Gd ” 
— 


{edge began in the mind, and was founded on parti- 


ideas are not fictions of our fancies, but the natural and 


found exiſting mathematically, that is, preciſely, true; 
yet his knowledge is not only certain, but real, becauſe 
real things are no farther concerned, nor intended to be 
meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than as things really 


without us, may differ from them; and ſo our kn:wledye 
about them may come ſhort of being real: and ſuch are 


/ fatever ideas we have, the agreement we 


make it real concerning ſubſtances, the ideas muſt be | 
talen from the real exiſtence of things. Wherever, | 


| It being | 


are the foundation of all #n2wl:dge, and that fciences are 


find, that the great advancement and certainty of real | 


clear between ſome of them, that they had an intuitive 


ru our more general and abſtract |" 
ideas, Which ideas are made by the mind, and have names 
55 ven them, for the eaſier diſpatch in its reaſonings: but | | 


culars, though afterwards; perhaps, no notice be taken 
thereof, it being natural for the mind to lay up thoſe 
general notions, and make the proper uſe of them, which 
is to diſburden the memory of the cumberſome load of 
particulars. The way to improve in #newledge is, not to 
fwallow principles with an implicit. faith, and without 
examination, which would be apt to miſlead men, in- 
ſtead of guiding them into truth; but to get and fix in 
our minds clear and complete ideas, as far as they are 
to be bad, and to annex to them proper and conſtant 
names: and thus, barely by conſidering our ideas, and 
comparing them together, obſerving their agreement or 
diſagreement; their habitudes and relations, . we ſhall. 
get more true and clear edge by the conduct of this 
one rule, than by taking up principles, and thereby put- 
ting our minds into the diſpoſal of others. 
We muſt therefore, if we will proceed as reafon adviſes 
us, adapt our methods of enquiry to the nature of the 
ideas we examine, and the truth we ſearch after. Ge- 
neral and certam truths are only founded on the habituges 
and relations of abſtract ideas; therefore a ſagacious, 
methodical application 'of our thoughts for the finding 
out theſe relations, is the only way to diſcover all, that 
can with truth and certainty be put into general propo - 
ſitions. By what ſteps we are to proceed in theſe, is to 
be learned in the ſchools of the mathematicians, who, 
from very plain and eafy beginnings, by gentle degrees, 
and a continued chain of reaſonings, proceed to the diſ- 
covery and demonſtration of truths, that, at firſt -Gght, 
appeared beyond human capacity. This may reaſonably be 
ſaid, that, if other ideas that are real, as well as nomi- 
nal eſſences of their ſpecies, were purſued in the. way 
familiar to mathematicians, they would carry our thoughts 
farther, and with greater evidence and clearneſs, than 
poſſibly we are apt to imagine. This is reaſon ſufficient 
to advance that conjeCtare above mentioned; viz. © That 
«© morality is capable of demonſtration, as well as mathe- 
& marics;” for moral idras being real efſences, which 
have a difcoverable connection and agreement one with 
another, ſo far as we can find their habitudes-and rela- 
tions, ſo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of real and general 
kruths. {4 | | i "IN I 
In our knowledge of ſubſtances, 'we are to proceed after 
a quite different method; the bare. contemplation of 
their abſtract ideas (which are but nominal eſſences). will 
carry us but a very little way in the ſearch of truth-and 
certainty. Here experience muſt teach us what reaſon 
cannot; and it is. by trying alone, that we can certainly 


4% 


28 be Laue what qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of our com- 
nature: and our ideas, being thus true, though not, per- 


plex idea; for inſtance, whether that yellow, heavy, 
fuſible body, 1 call gold, be malleable, or no; which 
experience (however it prove in that particular body we 
examine) makes us not certain that it is ſo in all, or any 
other yellow, heavy, fufible bodies, but that which we 
have tried; becauſe it is no conſequence, one way or 
other, from our complex idea. The neceſſity, or incon- 
ſiſtence of malleability has no viſible connection with 
the combination of that colour, weight, and fuſibility, in 
any body. What is here ſaid of the nominal eſſence of 
gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a body of ſuch a determinate 
colour, weight, and ſufibility, will hold true if other 
qualities be added to it. Our reaſonings from thoſe 
ideas will carry us but a little way in the certain diſco- 
very of the other properties in thoſe maſſes of matter 
- "wherein all thoſe are to be found. As fat as our expe- 
lience reaches, we may have certain knowledge, and no 
farther. It is not deiied, but tbat a man, accuſtomed 
to rational and regular experiments, ſhall be able to ſee 
farther into the nature of bodies, and their unknown 
properties, than one that is a ſtranger to tbem; but 
this is but judgment and opinion, not & oοi,he and cer- 
tainty. Ri Rafi e 
This would make it ſuſpected, that natural philofophy 
is not capable of being made a fcience. From experi- 
ments, and hiſtoricalb obſervations, we may draw advan- 
tages of eaſe and health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock 
of conveniences for this life; butj beyond this, it is to 
be feared our talents reach not; nor are our facultics 
able to advance farther, See PTS. 5 | 
The ways to enlarge ou; knowledge, , as fat as we are capa- 
ble, ſeem to be theſe two: the firſt is, to get aud ſetile 
in our minds, as far as we can, elear, diſtinct, and 
conſtant ideas of thoſe things we would conſider and 
"know; for it being evident that dur »&bw/gdge. cannot 
exceed our ideas, where they ate either impetiect,; con- 
fuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect ta have certain, 
perfect, ot clear #nowledge. The other art is, of finding 
| | out the intermediate ideas, which tay thew us the agree- 
ment or repugnancy of other ideas, which cannot be 
immediately compared. | 1 
bat theſe two (and not relying: 


4 


* 


a re on maxims, and draw- 
ing conſequences from ſome general propoſitions) are the 
right method of improving our #nowledge! in the ideas 

"F918 44 of 
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of other modes, beſides thoſe of quantity, the conſider- 


ation of mathematical nowſ/edge will eaſily inform us; 
where, firſt, we ſhall find, that he, who has not clear 
and perfect ideas of thoſe angles or figures, of which he 
deſires to now any thing, is utterly thereby incapable of 
any knowledge about them. Suppoſe a man not to have 
an exact idea of a right angle, ſcalenum, or trapezium, 
- and it is clear that he- will in vain ſeek any demonſtra- 
tion about them. 8 3 
And farther, it is evident, that it was not the influence of 
maxims or principles that led the maſters of this ſcience 


into thoſe wonderful diſcoveries they have made: let | 
a man of good parts #n»w all the maxims of mathe- 


matics ever ſo well, and contemplate their extent and 
_ conſequences as. much as he plaafes, he will, by their 

aſhſtance, ſcarce ever come to now, that the ſquare of 
the hypothenuſe in a right-angled triangle, is equal to 
the ſquares of the two other ſides. This, and other ma- 
thematical truths, have been diſcovered by the thoughts 
© otherwiſe applied. The mind had other objects, other 
views before it, far different from thoſe maxims, which 


men, well enough acquainted with thoſe received maxims, | 


but ignorant of their method who firſt made thoſe demon- 
_ ftrations, can never ſufficiently admire. 

Our #nowledge, as in other things, ſo in this alſo, has ſo 
great a conformity with our fight, that it is neither 


wholly neceſſary, nor wholly voluntary. Men, who have | 


ſenſes, cannot choole but receive ſome ideas by them; and, 
if they have memory, they cannot but retain ſome of them; 
and if they have any diſtinguiſhing faculty. cannot but 
perceive the agreement or diſagreement, of ſome of them 
one with another. As he that has eyes, if he will open 
them by day, cannot but ſee ſome objects, and perceive 
a difference in them; yet he may chooſe whether he 
will turn his eyes towards an object, curiouſly ſurvey 
it, and obſerve accurately all that is viſible in ig. But 
what he doth fee he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he doth ; 
it depends not on his will to fee that biack, which ap- 


pears yellow, Juſt thus it is wich our underſtanding : | 
all that is voluntary in our knowleage, is the employing or | 
_ .. with-holding any of our faculties from this or that fort | 


of objects, and a more or leſs accurate ſurvey of them; 
but, they being employed, our will hath no power to 
determine the ig of the mind one way or other; 
_ that is done only by the objects themſelves, as far as 
they are clearly diſcovered. Thus, he that has got the 
ideas of numbers, and has taken the pains to compare 


one, two, or three, to fix, cannot chooſe but know | 


they are equal. He alſo, that hath the idea of an in- 
telligent, but weak and frail being, made by, and de- 
pending on, another, who is eternal, omnipotent, and 
perſectly wiſe and good, will as certainly know, that 
man is to honour, fear, and obey God, as that the ſun 
ſhines when he ſees, it. But yet, be theſe truths ever 
ſo certain, ever ſo clear, he may be ignorant of ei- 
ther or both of them, who will 20h take the pains to em- 
ploy his faculties as he ſho 
them. 


+ 


kNOXIA, in Betany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia | 


claſs ; the characters of which are, that the flower con- 


_ fiſts of a ſingle petal, and is funnel-ſhaped; and its ſeeds | 


are two, and ſulcated. 
_.KODDA<+pail, in Botany, a nam 
in the Hortus Malabaric 
by Linnæus PTS TIA. | 
KOEMPEERIA, in Botany. See GALANGAL. 


e given by Plumier, and 


KOENIGIA, in, Botany, a genus of the triandria trigynia 


5 
\ 


ſeed is ſingle, ovated,, and naked. 


- 
* N 


tothe aſel/us flayeſcens,. or yellow cod, called by others | 


_ blank and gelbe. 
| KOKOB, in Zovlegy, 
"ih found in the Wen 


„ 4 


the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent, 


wh gated. with, green, and red. ſ os... to gp | 
' KOLERUS, a, name gived by Paracelſus to an old dry ulcer. | 
- KOLLOW, 1 D. eee e 


* a 4 p | . ? 1 Te 12 F a 
- KOLTO, a name given by ſome writers to the Lie A Polo- 


".  \Mitas 0 En 13 | 
+ KOMMANICK., in Ornithelagy, the German name for the 
llarge-creſted lark, common in many parts of Germany, 


Fad 


lark, and has a much larger and longer beak; its back is 


6h 


very beautiful, and is, compoſed of eight, ten, or twelve, 
feathers, much darker coloured than the refit, and the 


3 


4+ 


>the, air, and never makes any long ſtay there, 
frequently ſeen about the banks of rivers. 


7 \ 
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us, to a genus of plants, called | 


| Indies, and very fatal by its bite, It 
is ſmaller than our viper, and of a brown, colour, varie- | 


but not known in England. It is larger than our common | 


nm 


KORAN. 


EKRAK EN. in 


ald, to inform himſelf about 


—— — 


dcäalaſs; the characters of which are, that the calyx is 5 
ſormed of three leaves; that it has no corolla; and the 


KOALMULEN, in, [chthyography, a name given by ſome x 


of a greyex colour, and ſeſs ſpotted than in the common 
lark z and its rump is ſcarce, ſpotted at all; its creſt is 


bird can not only raiſe and depreſs, but can ſpread and | 
contract them at pleaſure, it very ſeldom is ſeen high in 


but is moſt | 


| they generally keep ſeveral leagues from land) camo i 


KONNARUS, a name given by Apathocles in Att cnætis 
to a plant of Arabia, which the deſcription ſhews to be 
the ſame with the /aduc of the later Arabians, the fruit 
of which is called nabac or nabech.” 0 | 
This tree is the /otus of Dioſcorides, and the. acanthus of 
Virgil, whoſe þerries he mentions. The fruit of this 
tree if like a-cherry,” but ſmaller, and is ground to pow- 
der by the Africans when dried, It is very well known 
to all who are acquainted with the writings of the old 
phyficians, that the berries of the lotus or nabac were 
ground down, by the Egyptians and other nations where 
they grew, to a fine powder, for medicinal uſes. Whey 
were afttingent, and uſed both externally in poultices 
and fomentations, and internally in decoctions and other 
forms where aſtringents were required, | 
KORACHORYNCHUS Indicus, in {chthyalogy, the name 
of a ſea-fiſh of the Eaſt Indies, called by the Dutch the 
raeuenbech. It has its name from its noſe reſembling the 
beak of a raven or crow, and is about ſeven inches long; 
its back and tail are red, and its belly yellow; it has alſo 
on each fide two pale yellow longitudinal lines, running 
from the gills to the tail. It is a wholeſome and well- 
taſted iſh. Ray. | | "oy 
KOS, in the Fewiſh Antiquities, a meaſure which held the 
quantity of tour cubic inches, and ſomething over. This 
was the cup of bleſſing, out of which they drank when 
they gave thanks after ſolemn meals, as on the day of the 
allover. | R | 1 
KOOUANIN, in the Chineſe Language, the name of a tu- 
telary deity of women. The Chineſe make great num- 
bers of the figures of this deity in white porcelain, and 
ſend them to all parts of the world, as well as keep them 
in their own houſes. The figure repreſents a woman 
with a child in ber arms. The women, who have no 
chidren, pay a ſort of adoration to theſe images, and 
ſuppoſe the deity they tepteſent to be of power to make 
them' fruitful, It has been ſappoſed, by many Euro- 
peans, that theſe images were meant to repreſent the 
Virgin Mary, with our Saviour in her arms; but this is 
an idle opinion; the, Chineſe have been fond of this 
figure in all times that we have an account of. The ſta- 
tue always repreſents an handſome woman, very modeſtly 
attired. e 1 1 


* 


Zoology, a moſt amazing large ſea animal, 
ſeemingly of a crab- like form; the credit of whoſe ex- 
iſtence reſts upon the evidence produced by biſhop Pon- 
toppidan, in his Natural Hiſtory of Norway, publiſhed 
ſome few years ſince; and though the reality of it can- 
not be denied, the relation will be thought to require 
good authentication. . ge | | 
As a full grown kraken has never been ſeen in all its parts 
and dimenſions, an accurate ſurvey of which muſt em- 
ploy ſome time, and not a little motion, it is impoffible 
to give a complete deſcription of one. Nevertheleſs, we 
ſhall ſubmit the probability of its exiſtence on the beſt in- 
formation our author could collect, which feems to have 
fixed his own belief of it; though, at the ſame time, he 
acknowledges the account is very defective, and ſuppoſes 
a farther information concerning the creature may be re- 
ſerved for poſterity, ' ' - Pry +. | 
Our fiſhermen, ſays the author, unanimouſly and inva- 
riably affirm, that when they are ſeveral miles from the 
land, particularly in the hot ſummer days, and by their 
diſtance, and the bearings of ſome points of land, expect 
from eighty to a hundred fathoms depth, and do not find 
but from twenty to thirty; and more eſpecially if they 
find a more than uſual plenty of cod and ling, they judge 
that the 4raken is at the bottom; but if they find by their 
lines, that the water in the ſame place {till ſhallows on 
them, they know he is riſing to the ſucface, and row off 
with the greateſt expedition, till they come into the uſual 
ſoundings 'of the place; when, lying on their oars, in a 
few minutes the monſter emerges, and ſhews himſelf ſuf- 
ficiently, though his whole body does not appear. Its 
back, or upper part, which ſeems an Engliſh mile and a 
half in circumference (ſome have affirmed more), looks 
at firſt like a number of ſmall iſlands, ſurrounded with 
- ſomething that floats like ſea-weeds; at laſt, ſeveral bright 
points or horns appear, which grow thicker the higher 
they emerge, and ſometimes ſtand up as high and large as 
the maſts of middle-ſized veſſels. In a ſhort time it 
flowly ſinks, which is thought as dangerous as its riſing z 
as it cauſes ſuch a ſwell and whirlpool, as draws every 
thing down with it, like that of Maleſtront. The biſhop 
juſtly regrets the omiſſion of, probably, the only oppor=# 
tunity that ever has, or may be preſented, of ſurveying 
it alive, or ſeeing it entire when dead. This, he informs 
us, once did occur, on the credit of the reverend Mr. 
Friis, miniſter at Nordland, and vicar of the college for 
promoting Chriſtian knowledge; who informed him, that 
in 1680, a kraken (perhaps a young and careleſs one, as 
nto 
the 


the waters that run between the rocks und cliffs near 


Alſtahoug ; where, in turning about, ſome of its long 
horns caught hold of ſome adjoining trees, which it might 


| eaſily have torn up, but that it was alſo entangled in ſome 
clifts of the rock, - whence it could not extricate itſelf, 


but putrefied on the ſpot. Our author has heard of no 


| perſon deſtroyed by this monſter, but relates a report of 
the danger of two fiſhermen, who came upon part of 


the water full of the creature's thick ſlimy excrements 
(which he voids for ſome months, as he feeds for ſome 
other); they immediately ſtrove to row off, but were not 
_ enough in turning to ſave. the boat from one of 
the traten's horns, which fo cruſhed the head of it, that 
it was with difficulty they ſaved their lives on the wreck, 
though the weather was perfeQly calm; the monſter ne- 
ver appearing at other times. His excrement is ſaid to 
be attractive of other fiſh, on which he feeds; which 
expedient was probably neceſſary, on account of his ſlow 


unwieldly motion, to his ſubliſtence; as this ſlow motion 
| again may be neceflary to the ſecurity of ſhips of the 


greateſt force and bui then, who mult be overwhelmed on 
encountering ſuch an immenſe animal, if his velocity was 
equal to his weight: the Norwegians ſuppoſing, that if 
his arms on which he moves, and with which he takes 
his food, were to lay hold of the largeſt man of war, 
they would pull it down to the bottom. 

In confirmation of the reality of this animal, our learned 


author cites Debes's deſcription of Faroe, for the exiſt- 
_ ence of certain iſlands, which ſuddenly appear, and as 


ſuddenly vaniſh. Many ſea-faring people, he adds, give 
accounts of ſuch, particularly in the north ſea; which 
their ſuperſtition has either attributed to the deluſion of 
the devil, or confidered as inhabited by evil ſpirits. But 
our honeſt hiſtorian, who is not for wronging the 


devil himſelf, ſuppoles ſuch miſtaken iſlands to be no- | 


thing but the tralen, called by ſome the /oe troldem, 


or ſea miſchief; in which opinion he was greatly con- 


firmed by the following quotation of Dr. Heirne, a learned 
Swede, from baron Grippenbielm; and which is cer- 
tainly a very remarkable paſſage, viz. © Among the rocks 
% about Stockholm, there is ſometimes ſeen a tract of 


land, which at other times diſappears, and is ſeen 


10 _ in another place. Burzus has placed it as an 


“ ifland in his map. The peaſants, who call it gummars | 
ore, ſay, that it is not always ſeen, and that it lies out 
* in the open ſea, but I could never find it. One Sun- 
day, when | was out among the rocks, ſounding the 


© coaſts, it happened that, in one place, I ſaw ſome- 


thing like three points of land in the ſea, which fur- 


« priſed me a little, and I thought I had inadvertently 
1 paſſed them over before. Upon this I called to a pea- 


«« fant, to enquire for gummar's cre; but when he came, 
© we could fee nothing of it: upon which the peaſant 


« ſaid, all was well, and that this prognoſticated a ſtorm, 
© or a great quantity of fiſh.” To which our author 
ſubjoins, who cannot diſcover that this gummars ore, 
« with its points, and prognoſticatious of fiſh, was the 
« traken, miſtaken by Burzeus for an iſland, who may 


« keep himſelf about that ſpot where he riſes.” He| 


takes the #raken, dovbtleſs, from his numerous zentacul:, 
which ſerve him as feet, to be of the polype kind ; and 


the contemplation of its enormous bulk lead him to adapt 
a paſſage from Eccleſ. xliii. 31, 32, to it. Whether by 


it may be intended the dragon that 1s in the ſea, men- 
tioned Iſaiah xxvii. 1. we refer to the conjecture of the 


reader. Aſter paying but a juſt reſpect to the moral 


character, the reverend function, and diligent inveſtiga- 
tions of our author, we muſt admit the poſſibility of its 


' exiſtence, as it implies no contradiction ; though it ſeems 


to encounter a general prepoſſeſſion of the whale's being 
the largeſt animal on, or in, our globe; and the eradica- 


tion of any long ee e is attended with ſomething | 


irkſome to us. But were we to ſuppoſe a ſalmon or ſtur - 
eon, the largeſt fiſh any number of perſons had ſeen or 
eee of, and the whale had diſcovered himſelf as ſeldom, 


and but in part, as the 4raken, it is eaſy to conceive, that | 


the exiſtence of the whale had been as indigeſtible to 
ſuch perſons then, as that of the lan may be to others 
now. Some may incline to think, ſuch an extenſive 


| monſter would encroach on the ſymmetry of nature, and 


be over proportionate to the ſize of the globe itſelf: as a 
little tetroſpection will inform us, that the breadth of 
what is ſeen of him, ſuppoſing bim nearly round, muſt 
be full two thouſand fix hundred feet (if more oval, or 


cCtab- like, full two thouſand), and his thickneſs, which 


may rather be called altitude, at leaſt three hundred; 
our author declaring he has choſen the leaſt circumfe- 


_ rence mentioned of this animal, for the greater certainiy, 
Theſe immenſe dimenſions, nevertheieis, we apprehend, 


will not argue concluſively againſt the exiſtence of the 
animal, thopgh conſiderably againſt a numerous increaſe 
or propagation of it. In fact, the great ſcargity of the 


_ traken, his confinement to.the north (ea, and perhaps to 


equal latitudes in the fouthy the ſmall number propa- 
8 ; 


ted by the whale, who is vipipatous; and by the 
argeſt land animals, of whom the elephant is ſaid 10 
go near two years with young; all induce us to conclude, 
from analogy, that this creature is not numerous; 
which coincides with a paſſage in a manuſcript aſcribed 
to Svere king of Norway, as it is cited by Ol. Wormius, 
in his Muſeum, p. 280, in Latin, which we ſhall exactly 
tranſlate. There remains one kind, which they call 
« hafgufe, whoſe magnitude is unknown, as it is ſeldom 
ce ſeen. Thoſe who affirm they have ſeen its body, de- 
« clare, it is more like an ifland than a beaſt, and that 
* its carcaſe was never found; whence ſome imagine 
« there are but two of the kind in nature.” Whether the 
vaniſhing iſland, Lemair, of which capt. Rodney went 
in tearch, was a 4raken, we ſubmit to the fancy of our 
readers. In fine, if the exiſtence of the creature is ad- 
mitted, it will ſeem a fair reference, that he is the ſcarceſt 
as well as largeſt in our world; and that if there are 
| larger in the univerſe, they probably inhabit ſome ſphere 
or planet more extended than our own. Such we have 
no pretence to limit ; and that fiction can deviſe a much 
| greater than this, is evident, from the cock of Mahomet, 
and the whale in the Bava Bathra of the Talmud, which 
were intended to be credited ; and to eicher of which out 
k:aken is a very ſhrimp in dimenſions. 
KRAMERIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria mono- 
gynia claſs; the chatacters of which are, that it has no 
calyx; the corolla has four perals; the upper nectarium is 
divided into three ſegments, and the lower conſiſts of two 
leaves; the fruit is a dry, echinated, ſingle-ſeeded berry. 
KUL, or KooL, a Turkiſh term, properly ſigniſying a ,., 
or ſervant, ; | 5 
Mininſky tells us, the name is given to all the ſoldiers in 
the Ottoman empire, particularly to thoſe of the grand 
ſeignor's guard, and the infantry. Ihe captains of the 
infantry, and thoſe who command the guards are called 
Fill zabytlers, and the ſoldiers of the guard #opu ti leri, 
i. e. /laves of the court. Others in ſorm us, that all who 
hold any places depending on the crown, or receive 
wages from it, in a word, all who are, in any meaſure, 
the grand ſeignor's ſervants, take the title of 4, or 
kool, i. e. ſlave, as more creditable than that of ſubject; 
even the grand vizir and the baſhaws value themſclves 
upon it. A ki or ſlave, of the grand ſeignior, has au- 
_ thority to abuſe any who are only his ſervants; but a 
ſubject, who ſhould affront a 4z/, or ſlave, would be ſe- 
| verely puniſhed. The 4d are entirely devoted to the 
will of the grand ſeignor, and look on it as a kind of 
martyrdom, that merits heaven, when they die either by 
his order, or in the execution of his commands. A 
KRUPPER- Nickel, in Natural Hiſtory, is a reddiſh yellow 
mineral, containing the ſemi-metal called IK EL, to- 
gether with iron and cobalt, mineraliſed by arſenic and 
ſulphur. It is ſometimes of a vitreous texture, ſome- 
times fine-grained, and ſometimes conſiſting of ſcaly 
particles. | 8 
KURT C Hl, an order of ſoldiery among the Perſians. 
The word, in its original, ſigni ies army; and is applied 
to a body of cavalry, conſiſting of the nobility of the 
kingdom of Perſia, and the poſterity of thoſe conquer- 
ors, who placed Iſmael Sophi on the throne. They are 
m number about eighteen thouſand men, j 
Their commander is called 4urchi baſchi, which was for- 
merly the firſt poſt in the kingdom; equivalent to a con- 
ſtable of France. | VVT 
KYPHONISM, Krrnoxisubs, or Crruonisuus, n 
ancient puniſhment, which was frequently undergone by 
the martyrs in the primitive times ; wherein the body of 
the perſon to ſuffer was anointed with honey, and ſo 
ex poſed to the ſun, that the flies and waſps might be 
_ tempted io torment him. This was performed in three 
manners; ſometimes they only tied the patient to a 
ſtake ; ſometimes they hoiſted him up into the air, and 
ſuſpended him in a baſket ; and ſometimes they ſtretched 
him out on the ground, with his hands tied behind bim. 
The word is originally Greek, and comes from zv2wr, 
which fgnifies either the fate to which the patient was 
tied, the collar fitted to his neck, or an infirument 
wherewith they tormented him; the ſcholiaſt on Ari- 
ſtophanes ſays, it was a wooden lock, or cage; and that 
it was called ſo from aum, to crook or bend, becauſe it 
| kept the tortured in a crooked, bowing poſture; others 
take the xv2wy for a log of wood laid over the criminal's 
head, to prevent his ſtanding upright: Heſychius deſcribeg 
the xvPav as a piece of wood, whereon criminals were 
ſtretched and tormented, In effect, it is probable the 
word might ſignify all theſe ſeveral things. It was a ge- 
nerical name, whereqf theſe were the ſpecies. 
Suidas gives us the fragment of an old law, which pu- 
niſhed thoſe who treated the laws with contempt, with 
kyphoniſm ſor the ſpace of twenty days; after which the 
bs _ to be precipitated from a rock, dreſſed in women's 
abit. | ; l 


KYSTIS, kurs, in Anaumy. See Creris. : 


4 


| E T, a ſemi-vowel, or liquid conſonant, mak- 
| 7% and always preſerving the ſame ſound. 
| | 9 The / is pronounced by applying the tongue to 
a. | | 
Paſſerat obſerves, that I was frequently uſed among the 
ancients for h, as in cillibæ for cibille ; for d, as alipe for 


adipe; for e, as mutila for mutica; for n, as arvilla for 


arvina, belle for bene, colligo for conligo; for r, as fratel- 
lus of frater, balatrones for baratrones: for /, as ancille 


of am and cæſum, equilio for equiſio; for t, as equiſelis, 


for eguiſetis, Thelis for Thetis. See B, T, &c. | 

The // is a modern contrivance, and was never uſed among 

ancient Roman authors: they wrote alium, not allium; 
macelum, not macellum; polucere, not pollucere. 


The Il of the Greeks was ſometimes changed by the Ro- 


mans into l, as in a, /alio; anna, alius; quarov, 
Polium; r has Alſo been turned into //; as hira, illa; ſa- 
rare, ſatullare, & c. and / into x or æill; as ala, axilla ; 
mala, maxilla; Yelum, vexillum; d was alſo uſed for J, 
'z for Il, and r for J. See R, &c. | | 
Lis allo frequently uſed inſtead of d, as in Ulyſſes, from 
the Greek OJvooey;, in the ZEolic dialect Touoong, Thus 


allo for dautia, we ſay lautia; for dacrumæ, lacrymæ, &c. 


See D. S | 

There are ſeveral people, for inſtance the Chineſe in 
Aſia, the Illinois in America, &c. who cannot pronounce 
the y, but always change it into J. Thus, when any of 
them have been baptized by the name of Petrus Fran- 


ciſcus, &c. they always pronounce it Petlus Flanciſcus, | 


Kc. See R. 


e R. | . 
5 the Saxons the / was aſpirated, and the Spaniards 


28 
and Wellh uſually double it at the beginning of a word, 
which ſounds nearly the ſame with our Y or H. At the 


end of, a monoſyllable it is always doubled, except after 
a diphthong. 


feebly after it. 
The figure of ou 


whoſe lamed is much like our L, 
is ſomewhat more acute. | | | 
L was alfo a numeral letter among the ancients, and is ſtill 
ſo in the Roman c 

to the verſe, | 
Du inguies L denos numero deſignat habendos. 


excepting that the angle 


Then a daſh was 


ö fifty thouſand. 


4 


I was uled for fifty, being half a C, which ſignified a 


hundred, and was formerly written thus L, which, ac- 
cCording to Paſquier, makes 
and the other inverted. 

The French Lovts. ors 


ES 


The letter L is marked on the money coined at Bayonne, 
The epochas 6n Greek medals are uſually wri:ten with 
the ancient lambda, L; which, according to the tradi- 
tion of the antiquaries, ſtands for Aux9Capres, a poetical 
word, unknown in common ſpeech, ligniſying anno, and 


© which, it is probable, was more uſed in Egypt than | 


„Gre. 


L-, as an abbreviature, ſtands for Lucius; and LLS. for a 


' SESTERCE. ' In Engliſh, it denotes a pound ſterling, 


LA, in the Nalign MHujit; a ſyllable by which Guido de- 


_* nominated the laſt ſound in each hexachord ; if it begins 
in C, it anſwers to our A, if in G to E, if in F to D. 


LABADISTS, or LABBADISTsS, in Ecclefiaflical Hiſtory, | 


24ſec of religioniſts, followers of the opinion of Jean 
de Labbadie, who lived in the laſt century, and was 


*A : . 


Contemporary with mademoiſelle Bourignon, 
Vol. III. Ne 194. 


ing the eleventh letter of the Engliſh alphabet, 


In a word of more ſyllables it is written 
ſingle. Tt is ſometimes inſerted before e, and ſounded 


L we borrowed from the Latins, they | 
from the Greeks, and they again from the Hebrews, | 


yphering, ſignifying y; according | 
added at the'top, thus, L, it ſtood ſor | 


two LL, the one upright, 


| rs have a croſs on them, conſiſting | 
of eight L's interwoven, and diſpoſed in form of a crols, | 


Labbadie was a native of France, who, after having been 

honourably diſmiſſed, in 1639, from the order of the 

Jeſuits, to which he belonged, became a member and 

miniſter of the reformed church, and erected a new 
community, which, after his death, in 1674, ſettled at 

Wievert, in North Holland; where it ſoon ſunk into ob- 

livion. | | 25 
Some of his tenets were, that, 1. God could and did de- 

ceive men. 2. That in reading the Scriptures greater at- 

tention ſhould be given to the internal inſpiration of the 

Holy Spirit than to the words of the text ; that the 

Scripture was not ſufficient to lead men to ſalvation, 

without certain illaminations and revelations from the 

Holy Ghoſt ; and that the efficacy of the word depended 

upon him that preached it. 3. That baptiſm ovght to be 

deferred till mature age. 4. That the good and the 
wicked entered equally into the old alliance, providing 
they deſcended from Abraham, but that the new ad- 
mitted only {ſpiritual men. 5. That the obſervation of 

Sunday was à matter of indifference. 6. That Chritt 

would come and reign a thouſand years on earth, 7. 
That the euchariſt was only a commemoration of the 

death of Chriſt; and that though the ſymbols were nos 
thing in themſelves, yet that Chriſt was ſpiritually re- 

ceived by thoſe who partook of them in a due manner. 

8. That a contemplative life was a ſtate of grace, and of 
divine union during this life, the ſummit of perfection, 
Kc. 9. That the man whoſe heart was perfectly content 

and calm, half enjoys God, has familiar entertainments 

with him, and ſees all things in him. 10, That this ſtate 
was to. be come at by an entire ſelf-abnegation; by the 
mortification of the ſenſes and their objects, and by the 
exerciſe of mental prayer. He alſo maintained that the 
faithful ought to have all things in common, and that 
there is no ſubordination or diſtinction of rank in the 
church of Chriſt. It is ſaid that the Browniſts, and af- 
terwards the Quakers, offered to connect themſelves with 
this ſectary, but were rejected. See Journ. des Scavans 
for October, 1727, where we have ſome account of Lab- 
badie and his followers, which were moſtly women; 
and with ſome of whom, it has been faid, he took cri- 
minal liberties. ; „„ 
LABARIFERI, among the Romans, ſtandard-bearers, who 
carried the LAAR UM 2 | 
LABARUM, in Antiquity, the banner or ſtandard borne 
before the Roman emperors in the wars. 4 | 
The Labarum conſiſted of a long lance, with a ſtaff at the 
top, croſſing it at right angles; from which hung a rich 
ſtreamer, of a purple colour, adorned with precious 
ſtones. SSCCSC WD 02S TR 

Till the time of Conſtantine it had an eagle painted on 

it; but.that emperor, in lieu thereof, added a croſs, 

with a cypher expreſſing the name of Jeſus, and choſe 
fifty of the braveſt men of his guards to bear it on their 

ſhoulders, each in his turn. Yor þ 

This ſtandard the Romans took from the Germans, Dacæ, 

Sarmatæ, Par.honjans, &c. whom they had overcome. 

The name-/abarum was not known before the time of 

Conſtantine 3 but the ſtandard itſelf, in the form we 
have deſcribed it, abating the ſymbols of Chriſtianity, 
was uſed by all the preceding emperors. * 

Same derive the word from labor, as if this finiſhed theit 
labours; ſome from evnaiera, reverence, piety; others 
from au ea, to tate: and others from aapupay /poils. 

The labarum has afforded very ample matter for criticiſm, 
and bas been diſcourſed of I, Fuller, Alciatus, Cujas, 


= 


A 


| 


Gyraldus, Lipſius, Meurſius, Voſſius, Hoffman, Valois, 

Du-Cange, &e. 2 | . | 

LABDACISM, Aab da,. in Rhetoric, the too frequent 
repetition. of the letter L, as /o/ ct luna luce lucebant, and 
alba. levi laftea, FN | by 2 . 
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LABDANUM, in the Materia Medica. See LADANUM. 
LABEL, a long thin brals ruler, with a ſmall fight at one 

end, and a centre-hole at the other; commonly uſed with 
a tangent line at the edge of a circumferentor, to take 
- altitudes, &c, 


LABEL, in Law, is a narrow ſlip of paper, or parchment, 


affixed to a deed or writing, in order to hold the append- 
ing ſeal. Any paper annexed by way of addition, or 


explication to any will or teſtament, is alſo called a la- 


bel. or CODICIL. ; 
Among apothecaries likewiſe, the flip of paper round 


their phials, containing directions how to uſe the medi- 


eine, is called a label. 

LaBEL, in Heraldry, a kind of addition to the arms of 
the heir or firſt ſon, to diltinguith him from the others. 
See FILE, and Tab. Heraldry. fig. 3. 
The /abel is eſteemed the molt honourable of all differ- 
ences; and is formed by a fillet uſoally placed in the 
middle and along the chief of the coat, without touch- 


ing its extremities. Its breadth oughr to be a ninth part | 


of the chief. | 3 | 
It is adorned with pendants ſomewhat like the drops un- 
der the triglyphs in the Doric frieze. When there are 


above three pendants, the number muſt be ſpecified in 


blazoning. There are ſometimes fix. 


© The /abel is the only difference fixed on the coats of 


arms belonging to any of the royal family. 

LABELLED-/ine, in Heraldry, a term uſe 
preſs the line in certain old arms, called more uſually 
ur dee or champagne. Others apply the ſame word to ex- 
. preſs the patee or dove-tail line, called alſo the inclave. 
line by Morgan. It ſomewhat reſembles the joint called 
a dovetail by our joiners, and its points, as they proceed 


ends of labels. See URDEE and PATEE. 5 
LABEO, in Jchthology, a name given by the old Latin 
writers to the fiſh uſually called cheilen and CHELON. 
LABER, a word found in Serapion, and uſed there as the 
name of an aromatic drug. The commentators have been 


much perplexed to find the reaſon or etymology of the | 


word, as it appears no where elſe in the writings of the 
\ ancients. It ſeems to be no other than a wrong ſpelling 


of the word ſaber or ſebar, ſometimes alſo written by 
the Arabiaus cebar, which is a name of the lignum aloes. 


| LABIA, in Anatomy. dee Lies. | | 
 Depreſſor LABIORUM. See DEPRESSOR. 
Elevator LABIORUM. Ste ELEVATOR. 


| ſenſe with ORAL. . | | | 
LABIAL letters, among Grammarians, are thoſe whoſe pro- 


LABIAL, a term in the French law, uſed in the ſame 


nunciation is chiefly effected by the motion of the lips. | 


By which they ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from PALA- 
TAL, DENTAL, GUTTURAL, &c. letters. 


| LaBiaL offers are ſuch as are only made by word of mouth, | 


or even by writing, where there is no valuable conſidet- 
ation. In courts of equity theſe are not regarded. 
LABIATE flowers, from the word labium, a lip, is a term 
uſed for a very large ſeries of flowers; the dillinCtions of 
which are, that they are monopetalous, and are in their 
lower part formed into a pipe or narrow tube, and in 


their upper become widened into one or two lips, The | 


cup of theſe flowers conſiſts of one leaf, and is uſually 
tubular, and reſembles a paper cone; and-their piſtil is 
_  ſurcounded with four embcios, which ripen into a fruit, 
coqpoſed of four ſeeds, and kept incloſed in the cup. 


this they are diſtinguiſhed from the perſonated flowers, 


1 
5 obe fruit is an oblong capſule ; and they differ from 
the rotated flowers of borrage, and the like, that they 
have ſome ſort of reſemblance to the opening of the 
mouth of ſome animals. See Zab. VIII. of Botany, 
_ Claſs 4. See FLOWER. | $a ra 
LABIATED leaf. See LEAF. 


LABINZE, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by the authors 


who have written of Swiſſerland, and other mountain- 
\ ous countries, to expreſs thoſe vaſt maſſes of ſnow, which 
ſometimes fall from the hills and bury houſes, or even 
whole towns; and when hardened by the froſts, as is 
often the caſe, into ſolid ſubſtances, they overthrow 
woods, villages, and whatever ſtands in the way of their 


cCourſe, as they roll down the ſteep ſides of the precipices | 


in their way. Some-authors have alſo extended the word 
to a larger ſenſe, and made it expreſs the falling of vaſt 
rocks, or parts of mountains, and their rolling down in 
the ſame manner into the flat country; this is a miſchief 


very frequent in the ſame places, aſter froſts, and often | 


veiy fatal. 1 1 
LABIUM ſuperius attollens, in Anatomy, a name given by 


Fpigelius to the muſcle, called by /Albinus, Winflow, | 


and others, zygomaticus major. 7 52 
LABORANT, in Chemiſtry, the perſon that attends on, 
and works under a chemiſt, while he is about any pro- 
ceſs or experiment. . 


by ſome to ex- 


from the ordinary, whether chief or leſs, reſcmble the 


| 


— 
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LABORATORY, ot ELapcraToky, the chemiſts works 
houſe, or the place where they perform their operations; 
where their furnaces ate built, their veſſels kept, 8c. 

In general, the term laboratory is applied to any place 
where phyſical experiments, and operations in pharmacy, 
chemiſtry, pyrotechnia, &c. are performed, | 
Dr. Shaw, who has taken great pains to bring the ſtudy 
of chemiltry more into uſe in England than it has hi- 
therto been, has explained the eaſineſs of its operation 
in general, and attempted a means of making its prec- 
tice leſs expenſive, by introducing in the place of that 
vaſt number of furnaces, and other contrivances, figured 
and deſcribed by the generality of writers on the ſubject, 
a portable laboratory, by means of which alone all the 
chemical operations may be commodiouſly performed. 


This /aboratory, fitted for its ſeveral purpoſes, is figured 


in the plate of chemical furnaces and veſſels, to which we 
refer the reader. See Tab. IV. of Chemiſt. No 52—58. ſeq. 
Its contrivance is ſuch, that not only complete courſes of 
chemical experiments and operations may be commo- 
diouſly performed by its means, but all the medicines 
may be prepared in ſuch quantities, as to ſupply not only 


the demands of a family, but of an apothecary's ſhop, 


in moderate buſineſs; The firſt perion who planned out 
this ſort of furnace. was Beccher; and the ſcheme exe- 


cuted by Dr. Shaw is an improvement on that attempt. 


This /aboratory conſiſts of two parts beſide the furnace 


. theſe are the apparatus and the materia medica. The 
apparatus may be divided into the remote and immediate, 
or, in other words, ſuch as are preparatory to tbe ope- 


rations, and ſuch as are actually employed in them. 


The remote apparatus conſiſts of ſcales, weights, and 


meaſures; alſo mortar, ſieves, raſps, files, hammers, 


ſheers, and forceps. Next to theſe are the inſtruments 
uſed in the management of the fire, as ſhovels, hooks, 
tongs, and blow-pipes; likewiſe ſor charging the veſſels 
with the ſubject matters of the operations, as ſhells, 
horns, tin-plates, bruſhes, hares ſect, ſpoons, and ſpa- 
tulas ; alſo rounds for ſetting glaſſes upon, and for emp- 
tying their contents, &c. hooked tongs, cones, ingots, 
baſons, funnels, and ſtore-glaſſes, furniſhed, according 


to the nature cf the things to be kept in them, with 


common cocks, wax ſtopples, and glaſs ſtopples; and 
for tying down theſe, bladders, leathers, and the like. 
In the Jaſt place come the inſtruments tor making cer- 
tain utenſils, as moulds for muffles, teſts, crucibles, and 
melting-pots, and iron rings for cutting glaſſes, and the 
necks of tetorts. The more immediate apparatus, or 
that employed in the operations themſelves, conhiſts of 
veſſels containing the ſubjects ro be wrought upon, par- 
ticularly glaſs eggs, and bodies for digeſſion; retorts and 
receivers for diſtillation, blind heads ſor bodies in ſabli- 


mation; ſtove-pans, and cut-glaſes for evaporation ; pe- 
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culiar ſtout receivers and glaſſes for ſeparation z ſtrainers 


for percolation; paper for filtration; muffles and telts 


for cupellation ; crucibles for melting; pots for cement- 
ing; and lutings to cloſe the junctures of the veſſels, 
whenever neceſſary, For the materia chemica, fee Ma- 
TERIA chemica, N 3 


The furnace has four principal parts: 1. The cover. w- 
The ring. 3. The body. And, 4. The foot, The gene- 


neral office and uſe of the cover is to check, ſupprets, and 
throw back the heat and flame, that the fuel may not 


_ waſte itſelf too faſt, as it otherwiſe would do to ve.y lit- 


tle purpoſe in many of the operations; for the action of 


it is kept in, and directed upon the ſubject, the more it 
is able to perform its effect, and that with the leſs ex- 
. pence or deſtruction of it. In order to increaſe the 
draught to the fire, and urge the air more forcibly through 


the fire being not momentary but ſucceſſive, the more 


— 


the body of the fuel, there is a moveable funnel- or 


chimney, which may occafionally be athxed to the orifice, 
in the top of the cover left for that and many other uſes. 
See the lebe, "ab ſupra. The ring is the place or ſeat 
of many operations. The body to be worked upon by 
the fire is frequently lodged in it; and, in other caſes, 
it helps to enlarge the furnace, and renders it capable of 
operations it could not otherwiſe perform. The body of 
the furnace ſerves to contain the fucl, and is the com- 


mon ſeat of the operations by the fire, in the running 


metals from the ores; and in theſe, and many other 
the like' caſes, it performs the office of a crucible as 
well as fire place, and contains the ſubject mixed along 
with the fuel, as is practiſed at the ſmelting houſes. To 
this body there belong three ſeveral grates, which may 


be placed at different. heights therein, according to the 


nature of the operation, and the diſtance required be- 
tween the ſubject and the fire, Laſtly, the foot is of 
two kinds, and is not only of uſe in ſupporting the reit 
of the parts, but it receives the aſhes of the fuel, and 
the melted matter that may, in any of the operations, 
run down {rom the ores of metals; or, on other the like 

COR, Te | occaſions, 


enn 
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decalons, when the fire Iiquidates any thing above. The 
more immediate appurtenances of this furnace, are fuel 
and bellows. The general fuel is to be charcoal; or, as 
there is a contrivance for a vent or flue in the body of the 
furnace, common ſea-coal may be employed, and the 
ſmoke directed up the chimney of the room, in which 
the furnace is to ſtand. The ſtructure of this furnace is 


alſo very well fitted for a lamp, which is a fort of heat, | 


highly convenient for ſome curious digeſtions and calci- 
nations; and by this means thoſe operations, which 
would otherwiſe require an athanor, may be conveni- 


ently performed, and that in the moſt accurate manner. | 


The number of chemical proceſſes that may be formed 


by this furnace is not eaſily reckoned up; but it may not 
be improper to add an account of the ſeveral ſtates into 


which it is to be put for the performing them. 
The molt ſimple ſtate of the furnace is a combination of 
its two lower parts, the body and the foot. When theſe 


are put together, it is fit for fuſion by the naked fire, 


where the matter to be melted is to be mixed among the 
fuel: as for inſtance, in the running of the ores of lead, 
tin, or iron, which may thus, in the quantity of many 
pounds at a time, be ſeparated from their droſs, and 
purged for uſe, as exactly as at the mine-works, or 
ſmelting-houſes, either with the aſſiſtance of the bellows, 
or without, as the nature of the ore requires. By barely 
placing a grate in the middle of the body, the inſtru- 
ment becomes a meliing-iuinace for a crucible, wherein 
all the operations that require a fire of fuſion, animated 


either by the air, or bellows, are performable with ſuch | 


advantages as cannot be had in the common wind or 
blaſt-furnaces made for this purpoſe. When only the 
body of the furnace with its middle grate is ſet upon the 


| ſoot, it anſwers all the purpoſes of a (hop-furnace, uſed | 


by the apothecaries for decoction, inſpiſſation, extrac- 
tion, and the like purpoſes, where a naked fire only is 


required; and certain diſtiilations and ſublimations may 


alſo be performed conveniently by it. 
It may in this ſtate alſo be conveniently made to ſerve 


the purpoſes of a Balneum Mariæ, an alh-heat, a ſand- 


| heat, or a ſtill ſtronger one for digeſtion and ſublimation, 
by only ſetting on it in this ſtate a veſſel of water, or one 
filled with aſhes, ſand, or iron filings; and thus ſeveral 


operations, requiring the ſame kind of heat, may be car- 


ried on at the ſame time. If inſtead of a common pan, 
or veſſel to hold water, ſand, &c. the ring or third part 
of the furnace, be ſet on, furniſhed with its ſet of pots, 
the whole is then a furnace fitted for that ſort of diſtilla- 
tion called diHillation in capella vacua, where the retorts 
are contained in the cavity of the pots, and locked down 
therein without any viſible medium between. By this 


means many operations may be performed in the diſtilla- | 
tion and ſeparation of bodies, that could not be worked | 


upon to ſo much advantage by any other method; parti- 
cularly, the reCtification of the ſtrongeſt acid ſpirits is 


very eaſily and conveniently performed this way at very 
little expence. | | | 


If an iron pan be placed in the room of the ring juſt 


mentioned, the inſtrument is then a calcining furnace, 


where ores or metals may be roaſted ; and lead, anti- | 
mony, and the like bodies, may be conveniently reduced 


If the loweſt grate be uſed inſtead of the middle one, 


then either a cold till, or, as it is generally called, a hot | 


one, may be put into the body, and worked in the com- 
mon manner with its head and refrigeratory. Thus all 
the cordial waters may be made, ſpirits may be rectified, 
and the eſſential cils diſtilled by the ſame means, as welt 
as by the common fixed ſtills. | 


The laſt part, or cover of the furnace, may ſometimes be 


applied to the ring, ſometimes only to the body of the 
furnace without the ring. 
becomes a proper reverberatory furnace, and is uſeful for 
cementation, cupellation, and the aſſaying of ores ; and 


for diſtilling with a fire of ſuppreſſion, that is, where the 


fire is placed above as well as below the ſubject, and the 
_ veſſel that contains it. os 8 

A furnace of this nature has numerous advantages, not 
only over all the chemical furnaces in common uſe, but 


even over thoſe of the moſt celebrated ſtructure and con- 


trivance, deſcribed by authors on particular occaſions, 
not excepting thoſe of Glauber and Vigani. Thoſe 
nicely contrived furnaces are generally adapted to ſome 
few particular purpoſes, and yet this eaſy kind anſwers 
in experiment thoſe very purpoſes better; and at the 
ſame time is of general uſe on all the other occaſions of 
chemiſtry. Experience has ſhewn, that it is better for 
the various uſes of Glauber's philoſophical furnaces than 
thoſe very furnaces themſelves, though made for theſe 
very purpoſes, and for the higher operations, as they 
are Called, of metallurgical chemiſtry. For example, to 


obtain a pure ſpirit of ſalt in plenty, Glauber orders the 


monials. 
September, labourers are to work from five o'clock in the 


The inſtrument in this caſe 
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ſalt to be thrown upon the fire, and has contrivances is 
catch the rifing vapour ; but this is a tedious way, and 
turns to very little account in practice, not is the matter 
much improved by quenching the coals in a brine of ſeat 
ſalt, and afterwards burning them for their fime, But 
all that can be expected from theſe aukward contrivances 
may be had commodiouſly from the furnace Here de- 
ſcribed, where the fire being animated by bellows, cauſes 
the fire to burn more free, and the fuel to yield the ſpi— 
tit it was impregnated with much more quickly and &a- 
lily, than in the furnace contrived by that author for the 
purpoſe, while the fuel is ſupplied by the door, without 
any diſturbance to the operation. Shaw's Effay on a 
Portable Laboratory. / 

There are many other curious philoſophical experiments, 
which can be no way ſo well done as with this kind of 


furnace, and many ſcarce at all without it. It is excel- 


lently fitted alſo for enamelling, making of paſtes, ſtain- 
ing of glaſs, and making the artificial gems; and beſide 


theſe, and a number of other curious uſes, it is extremely 
well fitted for all the common purpoſes of fires. Any 


_ artiſt who requires fire, in whatever manner, in his bu- 


ſineſs, may contrive to apply it in this manner as he will. 
T he offices of a common ſtove in the kitchen may alſo be 


very well ſupplied by it, and the warming a room or 


vault is as well done by it, as by any of the common 
contrivances of ſtoves, ovens; and other things, made 


purpoſely for that uſe. 
The outer caſe of this furnace is to be made of good plate- 


iron of a conſiderable thickneſs, formed in ſeparate pieces 
of the figures expreſſed in the plate, and its ſize may be 
ſuch as the operator chooſes: obſerving only a due pro- 
portion to its ſeveral parts. The innet ſides of all the 


parts mult be lined, at leaſt an inch thick, with a proper 


LUTE, which muſt be carefully laid on, and gently 
dried, the cracks which happen in the drying being filled 
up with more of the ſame luting. See Portable Furs 
NACES. | | | : 


LaBORATORY of an hoſpital, is a place where the chemi- 


cal, &c. remedies are made up. 


LABORATORx, in a Camp, is a tent where the fire-workerg 
and bombardeers prepare their works, drive their fuſees, 


fix their ſhells and carcaſes, make quick match, &c. 


LABOUR, in a general ſenſe, imports the exertion of hu- 
man ſtrength in the periormance of any kind of work. 


See LAND. 


Labourers conſpiring together, concerning their work or 
wages, ſhall forſeit 10. for the firſt offence, 201. for the 


ſecond, &c. and if not paid, to be ſit on the pillory. 


Stat. 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 15. Juſtices of peace, and 


| ſtewards of leets, & c. have power to hear and determine 


complaints relating to non-payment of labourers wages. 
4 Edw. IV. cap, 1. And labourers taking work by the 
great, and leaving the ſame unfiniſhed, uuleſs for non= 
e, wages, or when they are employed in the 
ing's ſervice, & c. are to ſuffer one month's impriſon- 
ment, and forfeit 5/. The wages of labourers are to be 
yearly aſſeſſed for every county, by the ſheriff and juſ- 
tices of peace, in the Eaſter ſeſſions; and in corpora- 
tions by the head officers, under penalties. 5 Eliz. cap. 
4. And the ſheriff is to cauſe the ſaid rates and affeſl- 
ments of wages to be proclaimed. 1 Jac. I. cap. 6. All 


_ perſons fit for labour ſhall be compelled to ſerve by the 


day, in the time of hay or corn harveſt; and labourers 
in harveſt time may go to other counties, having teſti- 
From the middle of March to the middle of 


morning till ſeven or eight at night, being allowed two 
hours. for breakfaſt and dinner, and half an hour for 
ſleeping in the three hot months; and all the reſt of the 
year from twilight to twilight, excepting an hour and a 
half for breakfaſt and dinner, on pain of forfeiting one 
penny for every hour's abſence. 4 Eliz. If any labourer 


ſhall make an aſſault upon his maſter, he ſhall ſuffer as a 
ſervant making ſuch aſſault. 51 5 


LaBOuUR, likewiſe, is uſed to denote the pain which wo- 


men endure in giving birth to their offspring; and is 
uſually divided into natural, difficult, and preternatural. 
For the progrefs of a natural /abour. See DeLIivery. 

A labour is ſaid- to be difficult, when the infant is not 
brought into the world in the uſual time, that is, in an 
hour or two; but for certain cauſes is retained longer 
than ordinary, and cannot be brought away without dif- 
ficulty, and the greateſt care and diligence. The moſt 


ditect and immediate cauſes of accidents of this kind are, 


firſt, a bad conformation of the body, as in deformed 


women; and eſpecially when the bones of the pelvis, the 


os coccygis, and the os facrum, in particular, are preter- 
naturally formed, by which means the pelvis is fre- 
2 rendered ſo narrow as not to admit the hands. 

econdly, the age of the patient; when, for inſtance, 


women are either too young and tender, are too old, efpe- 


cially 


LAB 


clally in theic firſt labour. Thirdly, when they are too 
. timorous, delicate, or abound too much in blood. Fourthly, 


when their labour is too much haſtened, before nature 


concurs, and offers her aſſiſtance; 'or when the waters 
ate either too ſoon diſcharged, or too long retained. 
| Fifthly, when the patients, not before accuſtomed to 


ſuch circumſtances, refuſe to aſſiſt their genuine and le- 
gitimate pains by their own efforts. The more of theſe 
or ſuch cauſes concur, ſo much the more difficult is the 
labour, and the danger is alſo proportionable. When the 
head of the child is long confined in the pelvis, it 1s 
equally dangerous to the mother and the child; for by 
its preſſure againſt the ſoft parts, it may ſtop the circu- 
Jation, and bring on inflammation and gangrene, which 
would prove certain death to the mother, and likewiſe to 
the child, by its affecting the brain. 
danger is apprehended, the forceps mult be uſed. 

Preternatural labour is that in which the legs or breech 


are delivered firſt, and the body and head laſt. Labours 


of this kind are more or leſs difficult, according to the 
poſition of the child, and the contraction of the uterus. 
They are uſvally divided into three clafſes: 1. When 


the lower parts of the child, as the feet, knees, or breech, 


preſent. 2. When it is known that the preſentation is 


wrong, and the midwife has the advantage of turning the 
child immediately, or breaking the membranes, by means 


bol the waters. 


or buttocks, preſent, and the membranes bave ſomewhat 


3. When the child preſents wrong, and 
the uterus is cloſely contracted, the advantage of the 


water being loſt, When it is known that the breaſt, 


belly, ſhoulders, or any part but the head, feet, knees, 


protruded, let them be broke; and by immediately in- 


LaBOuR, in Sea-Language, it uſed when a ſhip rolls or 


LABRISULCIUM, in the Art of 


troducing the hand, let the feet be brought into the paſ- 


ſage, and thus let the clild be delivered, as when the 
feet preſent. In other caſes of preternatural /abour, the 


method of delivery depends upon the part of the child | 


which firſt preſents itſelf. 


toſſes much in a turbulent ſea. 


Healing, is a chap in 
the lip, or the ſame with CHELLOCACE ; and is a ſcro- 
Phun e Ai} ore fs ne . 

'The chapt upper lip, as it is an attendant on the ſtrumæ, 
is beſt cured by the ſame internal remedies uſually pre- 


| ſcribed to alter and rectify this particular dyſcraſy of 


the blood, and its ſecreted juices ; which, together with 


mercurial purgation, oftentimes takes down the ſwelling 
at lealt for a time, till by getting a freſh cold, or ſome 
other treſpaſs in the non-naturals, a new fluxion ariſes, 


The chap, or cleft, may be anoi 


and the part ſwells up again. 


inted with oil of almonds, 
ſpermaceti, ointment of tutty, or Turner's cerate of la- 
pis calaminaris. | 


LABRUS, in Tchebyology, the mms of a genus of fiſh, the 


terygious tribe; the branchioſtege membrane on each ſide | 


characters of which are theſe : they are of the acanthop- 


contains fix flender and flat bones, when the fiſh is full 
grown; but in the young ones five only can be counted; 
the teeth ate large, and are placed in the jaws, and on 

three bones on the fauces; the upper ones hard, and two 
in number, the lower one ſingle: the palate and tongue 


are ſmooth; there are thick and ſleſhy lips covering the 
teeth; the membrane of the back- fin contains in its fore- 


part double rays, ariſing from each baſe of theſe two; 


the one is prickly, the other ſoft and inoffenſive; the 
colour is generally beautiful, and in moſt of the ſpecies | 


elegantly variegated; the tail is generally undivided; the 
| ſcales are large, ſoft, and ſmooth 3 and there are no ap- 


-pendices to the pylorus. 


The ſpecies of this genus, enu- 


When this kind of 


| 
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and it was hence that Theſeus made his efcape by mern 
of Ariadne's clue, 63 ary 


That of Egypt, according to Pliny, was the oldeſt of all, 


and was ſublilting in his time, after having ſtood 3600 


years. He ſays it was built by king Peteſucus, or Ti- 


thoes; but Herodotus makes it the work of ſeveral kings; 
it ſtood on the banks of the lake Maris, and conſiſted of 
twelve palaces, in which the twelve kings of Egypt al- 
ſembled to tranſact affairs of ſtate and religion, contain- 
ing three thouſand apartments. See a plan and deſcrip- 
tion of this labyrinth, in the preſent ſtate of it, in Po- 
cock's Hift. of the Eaſt, vol. i. p. 61, &c. 
Perry's View of the Levant, p. 381, &c. 


That of Lemnos was ſupported by columns of wonder- 
ful beauty; there were fome remains of it at the time 


when Pliny wrote. That of Italy was built by Porſenna, 
king of Hetruria, for his tomb. ; 


LABYRINTH, in Anatomy, denotes the ſecond cavity of the 


internal EAR, which is formed or excavated out of the 
os petroſum; and is thus called, as having ſeveral wind- 
ings in it. ik UT YIOL SR) e 


Dr. Vievflens obſerves, that the bone, out öf which the 
labyrinth is dug, is white, hard, and very compact, that 


the ethereal matter of ſounds, laden with impreſſions 


ſtriking againſt its fide, may loſe little or nothing of its 
motion, but communicate it entire to the nerves of the 


ear. See HEARING, Sou Nb, &. 


planted and diſpoſed, as to render it difficult, when any 
one is in it, to find the way out; and in the attempting 


to get out, there are to be as many ſtops and diſappoint- 


ments laid in the way as poſſible: the centre alſo is to be 


made difficult to be tound. There are two general ways 


See alſo 


LABYRINTH, in Gardening, is a part of the ground ſo. 


of making them; the firſt is with fingle hedges, and 


this is what has been moſt practiſed in England; and 


this may be beſt where there is but a ſmall ſpot of ground 


allowed for the making of them ; but where there is room 
enough, the double hedges are much the moſt eligible z 


and theſe are beſt of all, when there is a wood-work be- 
_ tween, them. The walks in /abyrinths ſhould be gra- 
velled, and ſhould by no means be made too narrow. 


Theſe are 16 be ſet with iron beams, and the paliſadoes 


ought to be ten, twelve, or fourteen feet high. Laby- 


rinths are only proper for large gardens; and the fineſt 


in the world is ſaid to be that of Verſailles. That at 


Hampton-court, is well known. 


LAT; welt {See MILL: ͤ ͤ rot 3173 1's | 
Lac ammoniaci is formed by triturating gum ammoniac in 


ſimple penny-royal water, in ſuch proportion that four 


ſpoonfuls, or two ounces of the emullion, contain thirty 


grains of the Au MONLAc. 


Some have diſſolved it in vi- 
negar of ſquills. | Ut | 


Lac lunæ. Dr. Plott gives this foſſil as a mark of good 
lime: ſtone; but it has been obſerved, that two quarties 
in Ireland, where lac bunæ was found, were of buildin 

ſtone; but would not burn into lime. Phil. Tranſ. NY. 


477+ $9: 3 W . 
There are many varieties of this mineral, diffeting in 
their texture and colour. It is ſound in many parts of 
Europe, and alſo im Aſia and America. Many of the 
Engliſh' quarries in Oxfordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, North- 
amptonſhire, and Derbyſhire, afford conſiderable quanti- 
ties of it. It adheres to the roofs and walls of prottoes 
and caverns, and is lodged in the fiffures cf ſtrata of 


ſtone, ſometimes in form of a farinaceous powder, and 


ſometimes concreted into maſſes. Irs ſurface is rough | 


melts. readily an the mouth, without grittineſs, yields an 
inſipid taſte, and raiſes an ebullition in water, which 


and dutky; it colours the hands, adhetes to the tongue, 


merated by ,Artedi, are ten. | ſoon diſſolves it into a fine white powder. See AGa- 
| In the Linnzan ſyſtem this is a genus of the thoracic or- ac. Ret 5 e 
der, comprehending 1 ſpecies. See WRAssE. | Lac julphuris. See SULPHUR, 

The word /abrus is truly Roman, and is uſed in the ſame | Lac virginale, See Virgin's MILK. | 
| ſenſe by Ovid and others, being probably derived from | Lac Virginis. See VikGIn's milk and BENZ OIN. 
* the word Jabra, lips; this fiſh having remarkably thick | LACCA, /tick-lac, improperly called gum Lac, is a fort 
and prominent lips. bein ct,” 5 of hard, red, brittle, clear, and tranſparent ſubſtance 
LABRUSCA, in Botany, a name uſed by the old authors brought from Malabar, Bengal, and Pega; and uſed in 

for black, bryony. 18 ITT | . dying ſcarlet, and in painting, making ſealing-wax, ſpi- 
LABURNUM, in Botany. See Baſe-irce TRE FOII. rit varniſhes, &ec. Pry e % mes 
LABUYO, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the in- | Authors differ as to the production of this curious drug. 

babitants of the Philippine iſlands to a bird very common F. Tachard, who was on the ſpot, tells us, that a kind 

among them, and called by us the UROGALL us. . of little ants, fixing themſelves on the branches of ſeve- 
LABYRINT H, AaCugwbeg, among the Aucients, was a large ral trees, leave behind them a reddiſh moiſture, which 
and intricate edifice cut out into various iſles aud mean- lying expoſed to the air and ſun, hardens in five or bx 
ders, running into each other, ſo as to render it difficult | days time, and becomes lacca. Some imagine that it is 
to get out of it. CO POTENT 1 5 not the production of the ants, but a juice which they ; 
There is mention made of four celebrated /abyrinthsamong draw out of the tree, by making little inciſions in it ; 

the ancients, ranked by Pliny in the number of the won- and others ſay, that the trees where the lacca is found do 
ders of the world ;. viz. the Cretan, Egyptian, Lemnian, yield a gum; but that it is of a very different nature 
and ltalian.  , 1 FE TO I | from the /acca, . 4:73" M1 LENS 

That of Crete is the moſt famed ; it was built by Dæda- The ants, they tell us, 1 in qualty of bees, and 
lus, for king Minos, on the model of that of Egypt; 8 the lacca is their wax, They work at t eight months 


| | in 
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in the year, and the teſt of the time He by, becauſe of 
B G45 37 7 | | 
Lemery, having examined the gum lacca | chemically, 
| judges it to be a mean mixture between a'gum and a re- 
din, and more abundant in falt than oil. | | 
Mr. Geoffroy, examining the gum /acca, found it to be 
a kind of comb, ſuch as the bees, and ſome other in- 
ſes, are accuſtomed to make. Upon breaking it into 
pieces, it appeared divided into a great number of al- 
veoli, ov litt)e cells, of an uniform figure, and which he 
thinks plainly ſhew that it never ouſed from trees. Theſe 
cells are not mere exerements, as ſome imagine; but are 
i. tended for ſomething to be depoſited in them, and ac- 
cordingly are found to contain little bodies, which the 
- firſt obſervers took for the wings, or other parts of the 
inſects that produced the /acca. Theſe little bodies are 
of a beautiful red colour; and, when broken, make a 
wder as fine as cochineal. 
cells are deſtined to lodge the young brood, as thoſe of 
the bees; and that theſe. little earcaſes 
of inſects, or perhaps their ſkins. _ 
There ave ſeveral forts of lacca; that mentioned in the 
luaſt paragraph is the natural, being a kind of wax depo- 
- Fred eicher on the branches of the trees, or on ſticks 


_ - faſtened in the earth for that purpoſe, and thence called 


| flick-lac, When it is prepared, thoſe kinds of dry cells 
are not ſeen. If the lac be ſeparated from the ſticks to 
which it adheres, grofly. powdered, and deprived of its 


colour by digeſtion with menſtruums, it is called /eed-lac; | 


and when the flick-lac is freed from its impurities, by 
melting it over a gentle fire, and formed into cakes, it 


is called Hell- lac. The grains, or plates, thus formed by | 


 HquefaQtion, and robbed of great part of the animal 
tincture, ſeem to be of an intermediate nature between 
that of wax and refins, or to partake of the nature of 


| both; they crumble on chewing, and do not ſoften or | 


ſtick together again; laid on a red-hot iron, they in- 
ſtantly eateh fire, and quickly burn off, with a ſtrong and 
not difgreeable ſmell ; diſtilled, they yield, like wax, an 


acid ſpirit, and a butyraceous oi}; alkaline lixivia, and | 
volatile alkaline ſpirits, diffolve them into a purpliſh li- 
quor : they diffolve alſo, by the aſſiſtance of heat, in rec- | 
tified ſpirit of wine, communicate to it a yellowiſh or | 


| brownifh red colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh, 
- ſubaftringent, not unpleaſant, taſte. The lac in ſub- 
ſtance, whether entire, or freed from ſo much of its co- 
ouring matter as boiling water is capable of extracting, 
has no manifeſt taſte or ſmell. Mr. Geoffroy reckons (ix 
or feven different kinds; beſides which, there are ſeveral 
| paſtes uſed by the painters, that go by this name, or by 
that of &que. This gum, boiled in water with acids, 
makes a beautiful red dye. 5 Hs 55 
To prepare the lacca for uſe in dying, they firſt ſeparate 
it from the branches to which it adheres, pound it in a 
- mortar, and throw it into boiling water; and when the 


water is well dyed, they pour on freſh, till ſuch time as 


ie will tinge no more. Part of the water thus tinged is 


evaporated in the ſun; after which the thickened tinẽture 


Is ftrained through a linen cloth 


The colour given by lac is leſs beautiful, but more dur- 
To render the co- 

louring matters of the lac diffuſible in water, ſo as to be 
applied to the ſtuffs to be dyed, Mr. Hellot directs the 


able, than that given by cochineal. 


following proceſs. Let ſome powdered gum-/ac be di- 


geſted for two hours in a decoction of comſrey- root, by) 


which a fine erimſon colour is given to the water, and 
the yum is rendered pale or ſtraw-coloured. To this tinc- 


ture, poured off elear, let a ſolution of alum be added; 
and when the colouring matter has ſubſided, let it be ſe-), 
It will weigh | 
about one fifth of the quantity of lac employed. This | 
dried fecula is to be diffolved or diffuſed in warm water, | 
and ſome ſolution of tin is to be added to it, by which it | 
* acquires a vivid fcarlet colour. This hquor is to be added | 

to a ſolution of tartar in boiling water; and thus the | 


| Parated from the clear liquor, and dried. 


dye is prepared. | 
The method of obtaining the fine red lac uſed by painters 
from this ſubſtance, is by the following fimple proceſs. 


Boil the /lick-lac in water, filtrate the decoCtion, and eva- | 


poems the clear liquor to a drineſs over a gentle fire. 
he occaſion of this eaſy ſeparation is, that the beautiful 
red colour, here ſeparated, adheres only ſlightly to the 


outſides of the ſticks; broke off the trees along with the | 


— and readily communicates itſelf to boiling water. 
me of this ſticking matter alſo adhering to the gum it- 
ſolf, it is pro 
does not at all prejudice 


which do not require its colour. 


A tinCture of gum- lac may be thus prepared. Take two | 
wy m-lac, reduce it to a fine powder, and make | 


ounces of 


It is moſt probable theſe | 


are the embryos 


to boil the whole together; for the gum | 
colour, not diflolve ia boil- | 
ing water : ſo that after this operation the gum is as fit | 
for making ſealing-wax as beſore, and for all other uſes | 
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it into a tif paſte: with oi off tartar per deliquium ; ſet 
this in an open glaſs. to dry by, a gentle heat; then re- 
move it to the open air, that it may relent and grow ſyſt, 
then dry it again, and repeat this two or three times, at 
the end of which the hard body: of this refin will he 
found reſolved into. a purple liquor. This may yet again 
be dried, and when dried, muſt be reduced io powder, 
which powder will. afford a fine ſtrong tincture to ſpirit 
of. wine, being boiled in it in a tall glaſs in a ſand- Heat 
for two or three hours. And by this proceſs, ſtrong tinc- 
tures may be made from myrih, amber, gum, juniper, 
&c. which will yield no tincture of ſtrength to ſpirit of 
wine alone; if treated in the uſual way. BET 
A ſpirituous tincture of fich. lac has been ſometimes 
given as a mild reſtringent and corroborant in female 
weakneſſes, and in rheumatic and ſcorbutic diſorders. 
But the principal medicinal uſe of this concrete is as a to- 
pical corroborant and antiſeptic, in laxities and ſcorbutic 
bleedings, and exulcerations of the gums. Some em- 
| ploy for this purpoſe a tincture of the lac in atum-water ; 
others, a tincture made in vinous ſpirits, impregnated 
with the pungent antiſcorbutics. The college of Edin- 
burgh directs an ounce of the powdered lac, with half 
an ounce of powdered myrrh, to be digeſted in a ſand- 
| _ for ſx days, in a pint and a half of ſpirit of ſcurvy- 
4 | . 
The gun: lac has been lately uſed as an electric, inſtead 
of glaſs, for ELECTRICAL machines, See LAcqutR, 
Lake, and VARNIS H. = TL OY 
Laeca, artificial, or LaQue, is alſo a name given to a co- 
loured ſubſtance, drawn from ſeveral flowers ; as the 
yellow from the flower of the juniper, the red from the- 
poppy, and the blue from the iris or violet 
The tinctures of theſe flowers are extracted by digeſting 
them ſeveral times in aqua vitz, or by boiling them over 
a ſtove fire in a lixivium of pot-aſhes and alum. 
An artificial lacca is alſo. made of Brafil-wood, boiled in 
a lixivium of the branches of vine, adding a little co- 
_ chineal; turmeric, calcined alum, and arſenic, incorpo- 
rated with the bones of the cuttle- ſiſn pulverized, and 
made up into little cakes, and dried, | 
If it be to be very red, they add the juice of lemon to it; 
to make it brown, they add oil of tarta . c 
Dove- coloured, or columbine lacca, is made with Brazil 
of Fernambuck, ſteeped in diſtilled vinegar for the ſpace 
of a month, and mixed with alum incorporated in cuttle- 
fiſh bone. For other proceſſes, ſee LAKE and Map- 


DER. 8 | x 
LACCIA, in chthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius to 
the snap, or, as we ſometimes call it, the mother of 


the pilchards. 
LACCOPADON, a word uſed by the old medical writers 


to expreſs the lax part of the ſcrotum. 

LACCOS, Aaxzo, among the Greeks, a ditch or trench 
uſed inſtead of an ALTAR, when facrifices were to be 
offered to the ſubtesranean or infernal gods. | 

LACE, in Commerce, a work compoſed of many threads of 
gold, filrer, ſilk, or linen, interwoven the one with the 
other, and worked upon a pillow with ſplindles, accord- 

ing to the pattern deſigned jy the * work being formed | 
with pins, which are placed and diſplaced as the ſpindles 
are moved. See GOLD thread. ns ee 

The importation of gold and filyer {ace is prohibited. 

LACE, bone, a lace made of fine linen thread or filk, much 
in the fame manner as that of gold and filver. The pat- 

tern of the lace is fixed upon a large round pillow, and 
ins being ſtuck into the holes or opening in lhe pattern, 

he threads are interwoven by means of à number of bob- 

bins made of bone or ivory, each of which contains a 

fall quantity of fine thread, in ſuch a manner 4 to 

make the lace exactly refemble the pattern. There are 
ſeveral towns in England, and particularly in Buckivg- 
hampſhire, that carry on this manufacture; byt vaſt 
quantities of the fineſt laces have been imported from 


Lace is alfo u 


ed for a kind of chord made of ſilk or cot= 
ton, 8 FN 


uſed in lacing women's 22 


LACED ONxUM marmor, in the Natural Hiftery of 
the Ancients, the name of a ſpecies of marble, ve bar X 
and of a beautiful 


green colour; it is a wi cloſe, even, 
and compact marble; of a fine ſtrong and bright green, 
and when poliſhed, is the brighteſt of all the green mar- 
bles, and is remarkable for this, that the colour is not 
regularly and equally diffuſed through the whole maſs, 
but leaves in it many ſpots and lines ver bright and pale, 


and ſome much deeper than the general colour, though 
| I e "des 


1 ferent ſhades and de 
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there is no colour but green in the whole, only in dif. 
| s, ſome parts approaching to 
black, and othets to whiteneſs, e 

It was originally found only in Egypt, and there not in 
entire ſtrata, but in large pieces waſhed off from the 
ſtrata, and ſometimes left on the ſurface, ſometimes bu- 

ried in the earth, and was greatly valued. It has been 
fince found in Italy and —— and in England. 
About five miles from the Hot-Wells at Briſtol there is 
| a ſtratum of it, whence it might be had in conſiderable 


quantities. Its beauty would ſoon recommend it, if it | 
were once known; and though hard to cut, it would| 


make amends for that by the high poliſh it would take. 
LACERNA, a thick coarſe ſort of military garment worn 

by the ancients. 62 | Wan” 
The lucerna was a kind of cloke of woollen, only uſed by 
| the men; who wore it over the toga, and, when that 


Was not on, over the tunica. It was at firſt very ſhort, | 


but growing popular in the Roman army, it was ſoon. 
lengthened. ' | rg rt 

'The lacerna was ſcarce known in Rome till the time of 
the civil wars, and the triumvirate; then indeed it came 
into ſaſhion; for the ſoldiers being then frequently in 
the city, or at the city gates, the ſight became familiar 
to the citizens, and they fell into the uſe of it; inſo- 
much that ĩt became the common dreſs of the knights 


and ſenators, till the time of Valentinian and Theodoſius, 


when the ſenators were 
The lacerna appears to 
the chlamys and birrus. 1 1159 
. Martial mentions lacernæ of ten thouſand ſeſterces price. 
LACERTA, Lizard, in Aſtronomy, a ' conſtellation of the 
Northern hemiſphere, including, according to Hevelius, 


prohibited the wearing of it in 


have been | much . che ſame with 


ten ſtars, and in the Britiſh Catalogue ſixteen, which are 
as follow: e ie 1100-1 5 „ 
F | . 4* 
VV A 
Names and ſituations of the ( Longitud.] Latitude. S. 
HAR RO TP . i RR We”; 8 
in the extremity of god pe I 19 4— 44 24 30 5 
I n the right foot — 27 58 36\cr 18 22 5 
. IA 23 5665 34 104.5 
In the head 4 737336819 8 5 
e e 4 9 57 546 24 20 45 
[PL | = 
In the belly IN 8 2447 32 4105 
ff. ß I 
- Firſt in the root of the tail [M25 43 2844 2 31 
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LiczzrA, the /izard or ent, in 
large genus of animals, comprehending all thoſe quad- 
rupeds which ale oviparous, and have long tails conti- 
nued from their bodies. The lizard, or lacerta, in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem, is a genus of reptiles in the claſs of 
amphibia, diſtinguiſhed by a four-footed naked body, 


with a tail, comprehending forty-eight ſpecies. The 
term oviparous is to be underſtood however in a larger | 
ſenſe, expreſſing ſome among theſe, which, though they | 
have true and proper eggs within them, yet never depoſit | 


them as ſuch, but keep them in their bodies till they are 


| hatched, and bring forth living young ones. Some of | 


the ſerpents, as well as ſome of the lizar ds, are of this 


kind, and the obſervation is as old as Ariſtotle, who calls 


the creatures, whoſe generation is of this kind, internally 
oviparous, externally uiviparous. See Tab. , Serpents, 
No 30, ſeg. e 

The lizard e | 

.. cies are diſtinguiſhed chiefly by the number of their toes, 
and the form aud length of their tail. | 

The lizard lives in caverns, ruins, and deſolate places. 


The large green /izard is efteemed above the reſt for me- 


dicinal purpoſes ; but this being rarely to be found. in 
theſe countrie 
common lizard. 5 
Being cut in pieces, or 
applied with ſalt, it extracts ſplinters, pieces of glaſs, or 
the like, out of the body. The fleſh, or the aſhes; of it, 
burnt, made into a litus, with fat, cures an alopecia. It 
of other venomous creatures. 
LACERTA aguatica, or vulgarts. See EFT. . 


* 


| 
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laſs is very numerous; and the ſeveral ſpe-| 


$,- what we ſay is to be underſtood. of. the | 
"bruiſed, eſpecially the head, and | 


is alſo good againſt the ſting of a ſcorpion, and the bites | 


_ ditches and ſhallow ſtanding waters throughout England. 
but are ſeldom or ever ſeen in winter. Tbeſe ſmall i- 
zards ſhed their {kins every two or three weeks, and theſe 
changes may be obſerved by keeping them in a jariof 
water. The animal begins this work of putting the 

old ſkin, by looſening it with its fore feet about the jaws ; 
it then puſhes it backward gently and gradually both 
above and below the head, till it is able 10 ſlip out firſt 
one leg, and then the other; which being done, it pro- 
cecds to thruſt the ſkin backwards as far as theſe legs can 
reach; it is then obliged to rub its body ”m_ pebbles, 
gravel, &c. till more than half its body is freed from the 
ſkin, which appears doubled back, and covering the 
hinder part of the body and tail. The animal afterwards 
turning its head round to meet its tail, takes hold of the 
ſkin with its mouth, and ſetting irs feet upon it, by de- 
grees pulls it quite off. The ſkin will be found with its 
infide outwards, but not having the leaſt hole or breach. 
The animal will ſwallow the ſkin whole, as it does its 
other food, unleſs it be ſpeedily removed. Phil, Tranſ. 

Jol. Xliv. p. 532, KG. Tl] 

LacEkTA chalcidica, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of 

lizard, more uſually known by the name EPs. 

LACERTA erbicularis, in Zoology, the name of a very ſin- 
gular ſpecies of i, which is not long and ſlender like 
the reſt, but broad and rounded. It is an inhabitant of 
Mexico. as F e 

LACERTA ſquamoſa, in Zoology, a name given by authors 
to a ſpecies of /izard, more eminently ſcaly than any 
other kind. The general length of this creature is about 
a yard and half; his head from the noſe end to the fore- 
feet, is not above three inches ; he has no neck ; his 

trunk from the fore-legs to the hinder, is not above ten 

inches and a half, but his tail is exceeding long, not 
meaſuring leſs than a yard and a half quarter; the back 
patt of his head is near two inches over; his noſe about 
an inch, his body nearly four. inches, and his tail very 
taper; he is all over, except his throat and belly, and the 
Icwer part of his fore-legs, and the inward part of the 
hinder ones, covered with ſcales very thick; and in ſo- 
lidity equal to the hardeſt bone; the baſes of the ſcales 
are of a blackiſh yellow, the reſt of -a pale yellow, like 
that of old ivory + they are ſtriated from the baſe to the 
cone, and are diſpoſed alternately in the manner of the 
ſcales of fiſh. It is ſaid to be a very tame and inoffenſi ve 
| animal. ER EO I, t 10 . | 
T be throat and belly of this animal are beſet with hairs, 

and Mr. Ray ſuppoſes it from that, to belong to the vivi- 

parous quadrupeds, notwithſtanding that its ſhape has 
always made it be ranked among the liaard kind. It is 

_ preſerved in the muſeums of the curious, but we are not 

_ acquainted with the part of the world it lives in. Ray's 

Syn. Quad. p. 275. | e 

ACERTA ſubterranea, the under. ground lizard, a very dil- 

agreeable and dangerous ſpecies of lizard, found in the 

Antilles iſlands, and ſome other places. They are often 
met with by the people who dig in marſhy places, and 
are of a very formidable aſpect; they are about ſeven 
inches long. Their back is covered with black gloſſy 


1 


| 'W ſcales, with a few grey ones, mixed here and there among 
Zoolegy, the name of a 


them, and they look ſleek and gloſſy as if rubbed over 
with oil; the belly is no leſs ſcaly than the back, and 
their ſkin is of a yellowiſh colour. The head is ſmall 
and ſharp, and the mouth opens very wide, and is armed 
with very numerous and ſharp tee th; their eyes are-very | 
ſmall. As ſoon as they are dug up, and.thrown' on the 
ground, they immediately dig their way in again with 
their feet, which are prepared for that purpoſe, and arin- 
ed with ſharp claws; and when they are once in, they 
| burrow their way like moles wherever they pleaſe. They 
do great miſchiefs to the inhabitants in their gardens and 
plantations,. burrowing horizontally at ſmall depths, and 
_ deſtroying the roots of every thing they meet with. Their 
bite is eſteemed as dangerous as that of the moſt poiſon- 
ous ſerpent. | [oe plate =ny | 5 
LAcETA viridis, the green-lizard, a very beautiful crea- 
tute, which is common in many parts of Italy, and is 
ſometimes found in Ireland. It is conſiderably larger than 
our land- eft, and of a very beautiful green. See Tal. 7 
Serpents, No 31. : | | [ "i 
LACERTA volans, is a ſpecies of {izard, according to ſome 
writers, but Linnæus has referred this and another ſpecies 
to a diſtinct genus, under the name of draco; it lives on 
trees, feeding on ants, flies, and other inſects, and doing 
no injury to man or any other large auimal. It has mem- 
brangs on its ſides, which ſerve che office of wings, in 
2 it from one tree to anocher, and has been called 
by Geſner the dragon, or wingedtſer pant. me 
| LACERTUS, in /chthyography, the lizard-fi/h, a name 
given by ſome writers to a Kiſh of the-cuculus-kind, much 
reſembling the common mackrel in ſhape. and: ia talte, 
and more uſually called trachurus. | | 


This ſpecies is found, in the ſpring and ſummer, in moſt | 


LAaceRTUS is alſo uſed for a fiſh of the gatſiſh- kind, of acks 
Oppiani, 


_ garfiſh, and by the fiſhermen of England, particularly in 


do its length than the common garfiſh, and has a ſhorter 


L 


anus, now generally known by the name of the levator 
ani the muſculus ſedem attollens of Veſalius, and latus of 


others. The thin termination of this muſcle, not the | 


LACERUM folium, among Botaniſts. See LEAF. 
LACHES, (from the French laſcher, i. e. laxare, or laſche, 


Engliſh word; for when we ſay there is laches of entry, 
it is the ſame as if it were ſaid, there is lack of entry; } 
and in this ſignification it is uſed. Litt. 136. 
laches ſhall be adjudged in the heir within the age; and} 


ſor not entry or claim to avoid deſcents : but laches ſhall be 
' accounted in them, for non- performance of a condition | - 


LACHN XA, in Botany, a genus of the oftandria monogynia | 
claſs: it bas no calyx; the corolla is divided into four | 


* 


obliquely acute. | 1 3 f | 
LACHNIS, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a genus of 


are, that they are fibroſe bodies, not elaſtic, and compoſed 


The word is derived from the Greek zan, a hair or ſhort | . 
capillament or fibre. See Tab. of Foils, Claſs 1. 
The bodies of this genus are divided into thoſe 

are compoſed of larger and broader, and thoſe which 


_ firſt of theſe, there are ſix ſpecies known among us; and 
of the other four. 


Iteè is very certain, that moſt of the reſt, from the quanti- Tf 
ties they are found in, might be made a very profitable 


 LACHRY MA. Fobt, in Botany, ſee | 
LACHRYMA Batavicæ. See RuPERT's drops, | 
 LACHRYMAL, or LAcHa NYM AI. gland, in Anatomy, a ſmall 


4 


» 
* . 


into a little bag called /accuius lac hrymalis, in the canal of 
the noſe;z,, whence, by a pipe always open, it is carried 


4 


A 


tate its motion. 
Near the larger angle 


lachrymalis, by means of the ſeroſity lodged there ; which, 


LACHRYMALIS, ſacculus, See SACcuLus and LAckRY- 


LACcHRVMAL IA, or L. 8 
two little apertures in the great angle of each eye, into 


L A C 


Oppiaii, but larger than the common ſpecies, and called 
by the Italian fiſhermen aguglia imperiale, or the imperial 
Cornwall, the girrocl, in diſtinction from the common 
kind which they call Hiper. It is thicker in proportion 


and. ſharper ſnout, and inſtead of teeth, has only its jaws 
ſerrated like a file. It is a ſcarce fiſh, but is more firm 
in its fleſh than the common garfiſh. 


ACERTUS alter ſphinFeris, in Anatomy, a name given b 
Santorini, and ſome others, to one of the muſcles of the 


whole, is underſtood by chis name. 


ignavus) in our laws, ſignifies ſlackneſs or negligence ; as 
it appears in Littelion, where laches of entry is a negleQ | 
in the heir to enter, and probably it may be an old 


0 


regularly /-ches ſhall not bar either infants or femes covert 


annexed to the ſtate of the land. Co. Litt. 146. 


ſegments, with an uneven margin; the ſeed is ſingle and 


follils, of the claſs of the fibrarie; the characters of which 


of ſhort and abrupt fibres, or filaments. _ 


which 


are compoſed of ſmaller and narrower filaments. Of the 


thing to the owners of the pits where they lie, though 
they are in molt places neglected. | 


Jon's tears. 
oblong gland, fituate above the eye, near the little can- 


ſeroſity ſerving to moiſten the ball of the eye, and facili- 


On the ſame fide is alſo a ſmall bone, one 


ACHRYMALIS, 
o 15 £4 6 

It uſually happens after an aſceſs formed in the ſacculous 
being retained too long, becomes acrimonious, and occa- 


ſions an ulcer, which frequently Jegenerates into a fiſtu- 
la. See FisTULA Lachrymalis. | 


MALIA. 


ACRYMALIA panda, in Anatomy, 


which an aqueo-ſaline pellucid humour, ſecreted from the 
blood by the glandula lachrymalia, is conveyed, and 
thence carried off by the lachrymal canals, termed cornua, 


into the cavity oi the noſe ; immediately under the lower 
os ſpongioſum. | a 


Hence appears. the reaſon why people, in crying, run at 
This humour, ſeparated by. the glandula lachiymalis, 
ſerves io moiſten and lubricate the ball of the eye, and 


prevent any hurtfulattrition: when it is ſecreted in any great 
- quantity, ſo as to overflow the eye-lids, it is called tears. 
- LACHRYMA'TORIES, or LACRYMATORIES, in Anti- 


_ Quity, were [mall glaſs or earthen veſſels, wherein the tears 


1 


thus, whence proceed two or three ſmall ducts, which, | 
opening on the inward ſurface. of the eye-lid, filtrate a 


is alſo a little eminence, in form of 
a caruncle, which ſome have taken for another g/andula 
lacbrymalis, but by miſtake; this being no more than the 
© duplicature of the inner membrane of the eye-lids. See 
_.CaruncuLsz Lachrymales. Sr IA "4 Vp 
On the ſame ſide near the lefler angle, are two little per- 
_ forations, called puncta lachrymalia. | 8 

6 , one of thoſe of the | 
upper ja w, ſometimes called os /achrymale, but more uſually 
ds unguis. 


LACINIATED 4% in Botan 


LACQUER, or Lack ER, is a varniſh 


back into the bottle, add three ounces of 


Some of cheſe are ſtill ſeen in the cabinets of the cutivils; 
y. See LEAF. 


LACK of Rupees. See Rur ERK. 
LACKER. See Lacquer. 


< Ling 
LACMUS. See Lir uus. 

LACONIC i dee 8ST VI x. | 

LAacONiCA /cytala, See ScyTALl 4. 97 
LACONISM, Aazuncucg, a ſhort, pithy, ſententious ſpeech; 


in the manner of the Lacedzmonians, who were remark- 


able for the cloſeneſs ard conciſeneſs of their way of de- 
livering themſelves. { 


applied upon tin, 
braſs, and other metals, to preſerve them from tarniſhing, 
and to improve their colour. The bafis of lacguers is a 
ſolution of the reſinous ſubſtance called ſeed-lac, in ſpirit 
of wine. The ſpirit ought to be very much dephlegmat- 
ed in order to diſſolve much of the lac. For this pur- 


poſe, ſome authors direct dry pot · aſh to be thrown into 


the ſpirit. This alkali attracts the water, with which it 
forms a liquid that ſubſides diſtinctly from the ſpirit, at 
the bottom of the veſſel. From this liquid the ſpirit may 
be ſeparated by decantation. By this method the ſpirit 
is much dephlegmated : but at the ſame time it becomes 


impregnated with part of the alkali, which depraves its 
colour, and communicates a property to the lacquer of 
imbibing moiſture from the air. Theſe inconveniences 


may be prevented by diſtilling the ſpirit ; or, if the artiſt 


has not an opportunity of performing that proceſs, he 


may cleanſe the ſpirit in a great meaſure from the alkali, 
by adding to it ſome calcined” alum, the acid of 


which uniting with the alkali remaining in the ſpirit, 


forms with it a vitriolated tartar, which, not being ſoluble 


in ſpirit of wine, falls to the bottom together with 
the earth of the decompoſed alum. To a pint of the 


dephlegmated and purified ſpirit about three ounces of 
6 ſhell-lac are to be added; and the mixture to 
e digeſted during ſome days with a moderate heat. The 


liquor ought then to be poured off, ſtrained, and cleared 
by ſettling. This clear liquor is now fit to receive the 

required colour, from certain reſinous colouring ſub- 
ſtances, the principal of which are gamboge, and anotto, 
the former of which gives a yellow, and the latter an 


orange colour. In order to give 2 golden colour, two 
pacts of gamboge are added to one of anotto; but theſe. 
colouring ſubſtances may be ſeparately diffolved in the 


tincture of lac, and the colour required may be adjuſted 


by. mixing the two ſolutions in different proportions. 
When ſilver-leaf, or tin, are to be lacquered, a larger 
quantity of the colouring materials js requiſite'than when 


the /acquer is intended to be laid on bras. 
There are ſundry other materials, from a due mixture of 

which a like colour may be produced, as turmeric, ſaffron, 

. dragon's blood, &c. See Gold Coloured VARNISH, and 


apanner's G1LDING. ; | #9 

nſtead of ſeed-lac, uſed in the compoſition of varniſhes 
for lacquering, reſin, or turpentine is ſubſtituted for the 
.coarſer uſes; the following compoſition for braſs-work, 
deſigned to reſemble gilding, fs been much recom- 
mended : take of turmeric ground, as it may be had 
at the dry-ſalters, one ounce, and of ſaffron and Spaniſh 


% 


anotto each two drams: put them into a bottle with a 


pint. of highly rectified ſpirit of wine, and place the 
bottle in a moderate heat, occaſionally ſhaking ir, for 


ſeveral days; then ſtrain off the yellow-"tinQture thus 
fiſtula, is a fiſtula in the larger angle of 


obtained, through a coarſe linen cloth, and putting it 
| ſeed- lac 
groſsly powdered; place the bottle again in a moderate 
heat and ſhake it, till the ſeed-lac be diffolved, The 
lacquer ſtrained as before will be fit for uſe, and muſt be 
kept in a bottle carefully ſtopped. By increaſing or 
diminiſhing the proportion of anotto, the /acquer will 
be rendered warmer and redder, or cooler and nearer 


a true yellow. A cheaper compoſition, little inferior to 


the former, may be formed of one ounce of turmeric- 


root ground, half a dram of the beſt dragon's blood, 
and a pint of ſpirit of wine, managed as the former. 


The varniſh for tin may be made of one ounce of tur- 


mexic- root, two drams of dragon's blood, and one pint 


of ſpirit of wine, prepared in the ſame: manner with 

the other. The dragon's blood may be increaſed or di- 
miniſhed, as the red or yellow is to be the moſt pre- 
valent; and. for a coarſer lacguer the quantity of ſeed- 
lac may be leſſened, and the deficiency ſupplied by the 


.. fame proportion of reſin. The lacquer for locks, nails, 


of the weeping friends that ſurvived were repoſited, and | 


buried with the aſhes and urns of the dead. 


& c. where little or no colour is deſired, may be either 


ſeed-lac. varniſh alone, or with a little dragon's blood; or 
a compound. varniſh of equal parts of 'ſeed-lac and reſin, 
with. or without the dragon's blood. The manner of 
laying on the lacquer is as follows : the pieces to be 


lacquered muſt firſt be made thoroughly clean; and if 


they be new founded, aqua fortis muſt be uſed for this 
purpoſe, When they are afterwards heated by a ſmall 
charcoal fire, the /acyuer is laid on with a proper bruſh, 


like 


_ common dreſſing and tanning, They 


and ſmoothed, by er them on the ſtone and rub- 
bing them over wit 
prepared, and joined together in pieces of the dimenſions 


with a kind of ſoft glue, or ſtiff ſiae, that anſwers to the 
Fola-sa 2E uſed in other kinds of GILDING or SILVERING, 


performed by means of leaf-ſilver, coloured by a yellow 


LAC 


like other varniſhes, and che pieces reſtored to the heat. 
Kfter the lacguer is thoroughly dry and firm, the ſame 


peration muſt be renewed. for four or five times, or till 
the work appears of the required colour and brightheſs. 
The lacquering of leather, improperly called ling, is 


varniſh. See Fapanner's GitDinG. For this purpoſe 
calf or goat ſkins are procured in a dry ſtate, after the 
2 | are foftened by 
being immerſed and: ſtirred: about for ſome hours in a 
tub of water; and. afterwards beaten againſt a flat ſtone 
an iron inſtrument ; the ſkins, thus 


required; and then ſized on the grain of the leather 


prepared from parchment or glover's cuttings. The 


L A 


printing with a rolling preſs, ſuch as is uſed for eop- 
plates; but the deſign is here to be engrayed on wood, 
he painting : may be of any kipd: but oil is principally 
uſed; as being durabſe and mote caſily performed. 
Doſſie's Handmaid to the Arts, vol. i. p. 454, &c. 
NCRY MA crrvina, in Nature! Hiff:+y, a little round and 
hard bone, ſaid to grow in the great corner of a, ſtag's 
eye after a certain age. Some alſo preſerve under this 


name a thickened excretion from the inner angle of that 


creature's eye, in colour and conſiſtence reſembling 
myrrh, or ear wax, long hardened in the ear. This is of 
a ſtrong and very difagreeable ſmell, like the ſweat of 
the ſame animal, and is affirmed to be ſudorific and alexi- 

harmic. | es 


LACRY MA Chrifti, the name of a fort of wine produced 


by grapes on the lower part of Mount Veſuvius; ſo called 
from the drops of juice oozing from the grapes, when 
fully ripe. | | wr NO TI OY Teng 


LACRYMAL. See LacuRtyMAL. a, 
EACTARIA, in Botany. See Mit X-wort. hen 
LACTARY Column. See Column. | 
LACTATION, the act of giving fuck. 


wWorkman next proceeds to cover the whole ſurface of the 
, fized ſkin, before it be quite dry, with leaf ſilver, and 
with a fox's tail, made into the form of a ball at the 
end, ſettles the leaves, by preſſing and ſtriking them; 


_ ſurface with the tail. When the ſkins are ſilvered, they 


the ſilvered fide next the boarde, where they muſt be 
kept ſtretched out by means of fome nails. They are 
then burniſhed with a flint burniſher, which operation is 
performed by ſpreading the ſkin even on a fmooth ſtone 
and ſliding the burniſher backwards and forwards over 
every part of the ſkin, with a confiderable degree of 
elbe. In ſome manuſactares the burniſwing is per- 


drical rollers of ſteel, with poliſhed faces. The ſkins are 
now prepared for receiving the yellow /acquer or varniſh, 
which gives the appearance of gilding. Different artiſts 
have different. recipes for compounding this lacquer. The | 
ſollowing is ſaid to be equal to any hitherto uſed : take 
of fine white reſin, 44 pounds; the ſame quantity of | 
common reſin; of gum ſandarac, 2+ poonds; and of | 
aloes two pounds: bruiſe and win them; and put them 
into an earthen 
any other fire which bas no flame: when all the ingre- 
dients are perfectly melted and mixed, add gradually to 
them ſeven pints of inſeed oil, and ſtir the whole well | 
together with a ſpatula: let the whole boil, ſtirring all 
1 2 time, to prevent a kind of ſediment, that will form, 
from 
. varniſh is almoſt ſufficiently boiled, which will generally 
require ſeven or eight hours, add gradually half an ounce | 
of litharge, or half an ounce of red lead; and when | 


flannel} bag. A pint of oil, and a correſponding propor- 


 warniſh-in an hour and a half. This /acquer or varniſh. is 
laid on the ſilvered leather in the open air: and is beſt 
done in ſummer, when it is hot and dry, For this pur- 
poſe, the ſkins are ſtretehed and faſtened with nails to 
the boards, on which the drying was finifhed, with the 
ſilvered fide outwards. And when theſe boards are pro- 
q P erly diſpoſed on treſſels, the workman generally ſpreads 


. dry, the varniſh, which is nearly of the conſiſtence of a 
thick ſyrup, is repeatedly ſpread with the four fingers of 
one hand, moved ſo that each finger paints a kind of 8 
with the varniſh, from one end 


5 = hand: after this, it is to be immediately beaten by 
ſtrokes of the palms of the hands, and principally where 
115 2 varniſh is ſufficiently dry, which may be known 
dy 

Coat is laid on in the ſame manner. When this coat is 
; 15 the varaiſhing ſor producing the appearance of 


whole were intended to be gold; but after the laſt coat, 
taken off that part, which is intended to be ſilver, ac- 


with which the workman ſcrapes off all that he can with- 


an intention to have 4 of the leather ſilver, and the 
dther gold, 0 


and cloſes this operation with gently rubbing the whole 


are hung to dry firſt on cords, and the drying is com- 
pleted by putting them over a board joined together, with 


rmed, by paſſing the filyered ſkins betwixt two cylin- 


t over a good fire of charcoal, or over | 


ing to the bottom of the, veſſel. When the 


this is diſſolved, paſs the varniſh through a linen cloth, or 
tion of fine reſin and aloes have produced a very good 


— 


e white of eggs over each ſkin; and when this is 


it is then diffuſed evenly over every part with the flat 


the varniſh is obſerved to lie thickeſt. When this 


finger's making no impreſſion. upon it, another 
ilding is completed; and if it has been well performed, 
e leather will have a very fine gold colour, with-a con- 
ſiderable degree of poliſh or brightneſs. When there is 
a pattern is formed on the ſurface, by print- 


or ſtamping a deſign on the ſurface after the 
The ſkin is then 40 be varniſhed, as if the 


ing | 

filyering« 
inſtead of drying the varniſh, it is to be immediately 
cording to the deſign printed or calked upon it, by akniſe, 


out injuring the filvex, and afterwards with a linen cloth, 
with which all that remains is to be wiped or rubbed off. 


The ſkins, thus ſilvered and varniſhed, are made the | 


ound of various debgns for emboſſed work and painting. 


of al, 


the ſkin to the other : | 


_— 


The emboſſed worked or relief is raiſed by means of | 


* 


The word is alſo applied to the time during which the 
mother doth that office to her young, 


LACTEA via, the milky way. See GALAX YT. 
LACTEALS, or LacTEAL veins or veſſels, a kind of long 


fender tubes, for the conveyance of the chyle from the 
inteſtines to the common refervatory, beg 
They are called veins, becauſe their valves are diſpoſed 
as thoſe of the ordinary blood-veins, and becauſe. the 
fluid which they contain runs from fmaller into larger 


| They appear to have beet known to Hippocrates, Era- 
* fiftratus, and Galen; but were firft duly deſcribed and 


publiſhed by Aſellius, zm Italian phyſician, in 1622, and 
called /aeat, from the Hquor they contain, which re- 
ſembles milk. Vide Doug. Bibt. Anat. p. 236. ed. 1734. 


Their coats are ſo thin as to be inviſible, except when 


diſtended with chyle, or ſympha. They ariſe from all 
the parts of the fmall guts, and as they run from the 
fides of the guts to the glands in the mefentery, unite, 
and form larger branches, called vene lafee primi ge- 
nerit. The mouths from whence they receive h chyle, 
of the lafeals, which ate open into the cavity of the guts, 
are ſo ſmall, as not to be teen by the beſt microſcope. It 
was neceſſary they ſhould be ſmaller than the fineſt arte- 
ries in the body, that nothing might enter to ſtop the 


circulation of the blood, | 


The ſame extremity of the lacteali has likewiſe a com- 
munication with the capillary arteries of the guts, b 
which they receive a lympha that dilutes, and propels the 


chyle forwards, and waſhes the /afeals and glands, that 


ing in them-upon faſting. 3 | 

e other extremity of the /aF-als diſcharges the chyle 
into the veſicular cells of the glands diſperſed up and 
down the meſentery : and from theſe arife other lacteals, 


they might not fur, and be obſtructed by the chyle's ſtay- 


larger fize, which carry the chyle immediately into 
the receptaculum chyli, and theſe are called laJez fecundi 
The lacteal veins have valves at proper diſtances, which 
binder the chyle from returning back into the inteſtioes. 
Winſlow has divided the lacreal veſſels in the human body 


into three claſſes : they derive, he ſays, their firſt origin 


from the tunica villoſa of the inteſtines, and chiefly 
from that of the ſmall inteſtines, by a great number of 
ſmall capillary roots. From theſe roots there ariſes, be- 
tween the coats of the inteſtines, a kind of rete mirabile, 
which ſurrounds almoſt the whole circumference of the 
inteſtinal canal, between the muſcular and external coat: 
this reticular texture of lacteal veſſels keeps clofe to the 
external coat, and leaves the canal along with it, on the 
ſide of the meſentery, where it ſorms two planes of ra- 


| mifications, plainly diftinguiſhed from each other by the 


cellular ſubſtance, and adhering cloſely to the inſide of 


the two membranes of the meſentery. In this ſeparate 


ſtate they run up the laminæ of the meſentery as far as 
the firft mefemeric glands, where they unite again into 
one plane. Theſe Winflow Teckons to belong to the 
firſt claſs of lacteals. The ſecond. claſs comprehendg 
thoſe veſſels, which, after this union, are diſtributed al- 
moſt 'uniformly through the whole extent of the meſen- 
tery, from its circumference to its origin or adheſion to 
the vertebræ of the back, between the meſenteric glapde, 
forming frequent anaſtomoſes or communications. The 
third claſs includes thoſe ramifications, which, after 


having paſſed through the 8 begin to unite as 


they approach the ſpina dorſi, ſo that their number is 
teflened and their ſize increaſed ; and having paſſed the 
Jaſt meſenteric glands, terminate about the middle of the 
adheſion of the meſocolon in ſmall common trunks, 
which receive a great number of lymphatic veſſels from 

1 | the 


1A 


the glandulz lumbares, and others below theſe. The 


/a#eals of this laſt claſs run down on the body of the in- 


ferior aorta, between the extremities of the {mall muſcle 
of the diaphragm, and terminate in a kind of ciſtern, 
called RECEPTACULUM i. A . 
It has been doubted, whether or no the inteſtina craſſa 
have any /afrals or not. The impoſſibility of human 
diſſection proper for ſuch an enquiry, gives no room 
either to affirm or deny. But the contents of the thick 
inteſtines ſeem not likely to afford much chyle z and 
therefore if there be any /a&eals, it is probable they are 
very few, | * | | 
However, Winſlow inſorms us, that he has exhibited ſe- 
veral of theſe, very full of chyle, to the Royal Academy, 
in a human colon. And of theſe he makes a fourth 

claſs. The lad eal veſſels, in general, may be ſeen in thoſe 
Who die of a violent or ſudden death, ſoon after a meal; 


and they remain viſible even in the inteſtines, for a long 


time after death, when a great number of the meſenteric 
glands have become fcirrhous, eſpecially in children. 
Anat. vol. 1i. $ 8. Ne 215, &c. 
In brutes, if difſced at a reaſonable time after feeding, 
2s two or three hours, the /afcals appear very tumid and 
white; and, if wounded, the chyle flows plentifully from 
them. But if inſpected when the ſtomach of the ani— 
mal has lain ſome time empty, they appear like lympha- 
tics, viſible indeed, but filled with a tranſparent liquor. 
That the lacleals have a communication with the cavities 
of the inteſtines, is evidently demonſtrated by their con- 
tents, the chyle; but how their pores are diſpoſed to re- 
ceive it, has not yet been diſcovered; nor is there any 
way known whereby to fill the /afeals from the cavities 


of the guts after death, It is probable then, their en- 


trance into the gut is oblique, ünce neither wind nor 
liquors can pa's from thence. As it is found thefe pores 
can only receive any thing in their living ſtate, we may 
be allowed to imagine, that it is the periſtaltic motion of 
the guts which diſpoſes them in that (tate to receive 
the chyle. And this way be done by means of the cir- 
cular and longitudinal fibres of the inteſtines {till appiy- 
ing the internal coats of the guts to their contents, by 
which means its pores abſorb the chyle from the excre- 
mentitious part. | 85 | 

The lacleals are the abſorbents of the bowels, beginning 
in their inner ſurface : the ſame kind of veſſels ate called 
ablorbents in other parts of the body, and take their 
1iſe from the ſurfaces of the reipeCtive parts; fo that the 
lacteals, LYMPHATICS, and ABSORBENTS, are the ſame 
kind of veſſels. Some anatomiſts have conſidered the 
lafeals and lymphatics, as the ſame veſſels, differing on!y 


in their Gtuation, and both terminating in the ſame duct. 


The ingenious Mr. Hewſon diſcovered the lymphatic 
ſyſtem in birds, fiſh, and turtle, and an account of bis 


diſcovery was publiſhed in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ivii. art. 


34. p. 217. and vol. lix. art. 28. p. 198. and art. 29. 
p. 204. However, theſe diſcoveries were claimed by 
profe{for Monro, in a letter read before the Royal So- 
ciety in 1769, and the claim was afterwards ſupported. in 
a pamphlet, called, A ſtate of Facts, &c. printed at 
Edinburgh in 1770. The profeſſor alledges, that he in- 
jeced the /aeals of a ſea- tortoiſe or turtle with quick- 

tilver, after injecting every artery and vein wich wax in 
the year 1765 ; and that as early as the year 1761, he 


had mentioned the /acteal veſſels in fowls and hſhes, | 


though he had not injeced them. Mr. Hewſon replies, 


that the profeſſor's not having injecked the /a#cals in 


ſowels aud fi ſhes afforded a {trong preſumption that he had 
not diſcovered them; more eſpecially as in a work print- 
ed in 1758 he had declared, that, aſter a conſiderable 
number of experiments, he was convinced that neither 
birds, fiſh, not amphibious animals in general, had either 
lacleals or lymphatics: becauſe, after having ſeen theſe 


veſſels, he would naturally have haſtened to inject them. 


He alſo alledges, that che profeſſor publickly declared in 
his lectures ſince the year 1761, that he had ſought for 
the laclealt in fowls and filhes in vain by a variety of 
experiments; and fo late as the year 1767, he alſo de- 
clared that the lymphatic ſyſtem was ſuppoſed to take 
place in men and viviparous animals, and by analogy, in 


thoſe fiſhes which Linnæus has claſſed among the mams- | 


malia. Adding, that he had found the lacfeals in ſome 
amphibious animals, as the turtles, Upon the whole, 
the diſpute between Mr. Hewſon and the profeſſor 
ſeems to be reduced to this ſingle point, which of them 
firſt diſcovered the /a&eals of birds; both agreeing that 
the lymphatics in their necks had been diſcovered by 
Mr. Hunter many years before: and Mr. Hewſon ac- 
knowledges, that the /afcals of the turtle were diſcovered 
by the profeſſor in 1765, ſome years before the publica- 
tion of his own paper in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; 
though he ſays, that the deſcription of thoſe vellels, 
publiſhed in that paper, was taken in 1763. It ſeems 
alſo to be agreed, that the profeſſor had ſcen what he 
Vor. III. No 194. | 
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ſuſpecked to be /aFeals; but Mr. Hewſon infiſts that ke 
had not diſcovered them before him. For a' farther 
account of the ſtate of this controverſy,” the reader may 
conſult Monro's pamphlet above mentioned, and Mr. 
Hewſon's Appendix to his Experimental Inquiry into the 
Properties of the Blood, &c. 11 ä 
Lacrzel fevers, a term uſed by Medical Writers, to ex- 
preſs what the women call i fevers, that is, ſuch 
fevers.as attend the difficult ingreſs of milk to the breaſts 
of lying-in women. ä 
LACTEUS laprs, in Natural Hiſtory 
authors to the galactites. 
LACTIFERI uE See TV BUILI. 
LACTIFEROUS, an epithet applied to ſuch plants as 
abound with a mi'k-like juice, tuch as the tithy mal, ſow - 
thiſtle, and many others. | ; ü 
LACTUCA, in Botany. See LETTvcs. | 
LacTuCamarina, fea-lettuce, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome 
authors for the lichen marinus, commonly called o:/ter- green. 


z a name given by ſome 


| LACUNZ, among Anatomeſis, certain excretory canals in 


the gen:tal parts of women. Sce Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) 
Fig. 11. lit. II | . 
Between the feſh'y Gbres of the ureters, and the mem- 
brane of the vagina, is found a whitiſh glandulous body, 
about a finger thick, running round the neck of the 
bladder, having a great number of excretory ducts, which 
de Graef calis lacunæ, and which terminate in the lower 
part of the orifice of the womb; conveying thither 4 | 
ſlimy matter, that mixes with the feed of the male. 
LACUNAR, in Architedture, an arched roof or cieling ; 
more elpecially the planking or flooring over porticocs 
Or piazzas. bog RR TI 
LADA, in Botany, -a name given by ſome authors to the 
plant which produces the common black pepper. 5 
LADANUM, or LABDANU M, in Pharmacy, a gummous 
or a reſinous matter, ouling out of the leaves of a ſhrub 
called cu lodanifera, which is very common in the hot 
countries of the Levant, and whereof there are various 
kinds. The ſhrub is alfo plentiful in Spain, though no 
ladanum is brought from thence. 
Dioſcorides ſays, they gather the ladanum by means of 
goats, which, brouſing on the leaves of this ſhrub, re- 
turn to the ſtable with their beards loaded with a fat ſub- 
ſtance, which the peaſants rake off, with a kind of 
combs made for that purpoſe. This matter they thus 
collect iuto lumps, and, as it is mixed with the 
goats hair, and other imputities, call it /adanum in the. 
beard, or natural ladunum. Others are ſaid to draw 
cords over the leaves; and other parts of the ſhrub ; and; 
feraping off what had fuck to the cords, they make up 
the ladanum into little balls. = | | 
Tournefort aſſures us, that the common way of gather- 
ing the /adanum at this time is, by bruſhing it off the 
leaves with a fort of whip, compoſed of many laſhes, 
or ſtraps: after it is ſcraped off the ſtraps, they make it 


into cakes of different ſizes. Tot | 
Pietro delle Valle tells us, he was informed by the Indians, 
that ladanum is formed like dew, and falls from houven 
like manna z that it is gathered on the leaves of a plant a 
palm and a half high ; that, atter gathering, they boil 
it, by which means it becomes foft, like wax. | 
Bellonius ſays that this juice is collected by lightly bruſh- 
ing the ſhrub, in the ſummer heats, with a kind of rake, 
having ſeveral ſtraps or thongs of leather fixed to it; 
inſtead of tecth; the unCtuous juice adheres to the 
thongs, and is aſtetwards ſcraped off with knives. 
There are two forts of ladanum in the ſhops : the beſt 
which 1s very rare, 1s in dark-coloured maſſes, of the 
conſiſtenee of a ſoft plaſter, which becomes ſtill ſofter 
on keing handled. The other is in long rolls coiled up 
and much harder than the preceding and not fo dark: 
The firſt has commonly a ſmall, and the laſt a very large 
admixture of fine ſand, blown upon the juice from the 
ſandy foil where it is found. : 
Ladanum has been ſometimes exhidited as a- refinous 
corroborant and reſtringent, but it is principally employ - 
ed in external applications and perfumes. The ſoft 
kind, which has an agreeable ſmell and a lightly pungent 
bitteriſh taſte, makes an uſeful ingredient in the cephalic 
and ſtomachic plaſters of the ſhops. Reclified ſpirit of 
wine diſſolves nearly the whole of the pure ladanum into 
a gold-coloured liquor. Water acquires by infuſion much 
of its ſmell and taſte : and, by diſtillation in water an 
eſſential oil ariſes, leaving a brittle almoſt inbpid reſin 
and a pale-coloured liquor, which, inſpiſſated, yields a 
weakly bitteriſh extract. Heat ſoon deſtroys the ſpecific 
flavour of this juice. Lewis. 

LADANUM, Liquid, more properly called clear, or purificd 
ladanum, is a preparation of the natural /adanum, by 
melting and, purifying it from the hairs, &c. : 
This hardened is fometimes ſold for a forc of black am- 
bergris. 


g 


| LADDER to tcaven, in Botany, See LIL v of the Valley. 
1 LAD- 
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LADDERS, ſcaling, in the Military Art, are uſed in the 
ESCALADE. They are of various forts: fome are of 
ropes and ſome of wood; ſome are made of ſeveral 
joints, ſo as to be capable of being put together, and to 
form ladders of different length, according to the ſervice 


required. There is a ſort uſed in England, much of the | 


ſame make as the common /adders, except that the ſteps 
turn about wooden pegs, ſo that the poles may be brought 
near each other, or to ſhut like a parallel ruler, Theſe 
are very convenient for carriage. | 
LaDDERs, in a Ship, derive their names from the ſe- 


veral hatchways or other parts where they are ſituated. 


Beſides theſe, there are ſome of a particular conſtruction, 
as the accommodation-/adder, and the quarter-/adder. 


The accommodation-ladderis a ſort of light ſtair- caſe, occa- 


ſionally fixed on the gang-way of the admiral, or com- 
mander in chief of a fleet. It is furniſhed with rails 
and entering ropes, covered with red bays, and the 


lower end of it is kept at a proper diſtance from the ſhip's | 


fide by iron-bars or braces, to render the paſſage more 


convenient to thoſe who enter or leave the ſhip. Quar- 


ter-ladders, are two ladders of rope, depending from the 
right and leſt ſide of the ſhip's ſtern, whereby to deſcend 


into the boats which are moored aſtern, in order to bring 


them up along-ſide of the ſhip, or to uſe them for any 
other occaſion. 


LADEN, in Sca Language, denotes the ſtate of a ſhip | 


when ſhe is charged with a weight or quantity of any 
ſort of merchandize or other materials, equal to her 
tonnage or burthen. If the cargo, with which ſhe is 


laden, be extremely heavy, her burthen is denominated | 


by the weight of the goods; if it be light, ſhe carries as 
much as ſhe can flow, fo as to be fit for the purpoſes of 
navigation. A ton in meaſure is generally eſtimated at 
2000 lb. in weight, and therefore a veſſel of 200 tons 
ought to carry a weight of 400,000 Ib. when the matter 


of which the cargo is compoſed is ſpecifically heavier than 


the water in which ſhe floats. 


LADEN, in Bulk, denotes the ſtate of being freighted 


with a cargo, which is not in caſks, boxes, bales, or 


caſes: but lies looſe in the hold, being defended from 


the moiſture or wet of the hold, by a number of mats 
and a quantity of dunnage. Such are uſually the car- 
goes of corn, ſalt, or ſuch materials. 


LADING. See BILL of Lading. 


put into the piece. 


It is made of a plate of copper blowed in form of a half. 


cylinder, rounded at one end, the other being fixed upon 


a long ſtaff; this filled with powder, the gunner carries, | 


with his left hand under the end of it, to keep the pow- 
der from falling out, till he enters it in the muzzle of 
the piece; when he has carried the powder home to the 
charge cylinder, he turns the ladle, that the powder 
may fall out, and withdraws it, ö 
Ladles are fitted to the bore of each gun, and hold pow- 
der ſufficient for the charge. | 
Small /adles, with ſhort handles of wood, are alſo uſed 
in filling the fuzes of ſhells, or any other compolition 
ſor filling the cafes of rockets, &c. | 
LADLE-beards, thoſe boards diſpoſed on the circumference 
of the water-wheels of over-ſhot mills; forming hollows, 
or receptacles, not unlike /adles, to receive the water 
that falls upon the wheel. See Water WHEEL. 
LADONIS, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 
given by ſome to the laurus or bay tree. We find the 
word in a compoſition preſcribed in Galen, from the 
works of ſome of the empirics of his time, but it never 
was uſed by the more regular authors. | 
LAUDRE, in the Manege, denotes Dull. See HorsE. 
LADY's bed-flraw, or cheeſe-rennet, galium, in Botany, a 
enus of the tetrandria monogynia claſs. Its characters 
are theſe; the flower which hath an empalement, in- 
dented in four parts, has alſo one petal, divided into four 


parts, and alſo four awl-ſhaped ſtamina : it has a twin 


germen ſituated under the flower, which afterwards be- 
come two dry berries, joined together, each incloſing a 
large kidney-ſhaped ſeed. There are ſeveral ſpecies of 
which the ſort commonly uſed in medicine is very com- 
mon in moiſt meadows and paſture grounds, and flowers 
in June and July. 7 

This plant is drying and incraſſating, good in ſtopping 
all kinds of fluxes and hzmorrhages, and for the cure 


of wounds: ſome commend a decoction of it for the | 


gout; and a bath made of it is refreſhing to waſh the 


feet of perſons over-tired with walking. In the northern 


countries they uſe this herb for the making cheeſe, in- 
ſtead of rennet, whence it is called chee/e-rennet ; the 


flowers containing an acidity, which may be extracted by 


diſtillation. This plant is but ſeldom uſed in the ſhops. 
Lady's bower, in Botany, See Vik GIxN's Bower, | 
LA D- bird, in Zoology, See HEMISPHARIA and OCARA- 
RAUS. 


| 


L.A. 


Lapy's comb, in Botany. See SHEPHERD'S needle, 
Lapy's cuſhion, in Botany. See SAXIFRAGE. 


Lapy-day, in Law, the twenty-fifth of March 
ANNUNCIAT1ON of the holy Virgin, 
Lapy's finger, anthy/lis, in Botany, a genus of the diade!- 
phia decandria claſs, Its charaQters ate theſe: the flower 
is of the butterfly kind, having a long ſtandard reflexed 
on both ſides beyond the empalement; the two wings 
are ſhort; the hecl of the fame length and compreſſed; 
in the centre ts ſituated an oblong getmen, which becomes 
a ſmall roundiſh pod incloſed by the empalement, having 
one or two feeds, There are ſeveral ſpecies. | 
Lapy's Mantle, alchemilla, in Botany, a genus of the tetran- 
dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has a permanent empalement of one leaf, which is cut 
into eight ſegments; it has no petals, and each flower is 
ſucceeded by one ſeed wrapped up in the empalement. 
Miller reckons four, and Linnzus three ſpecies. The 
common ſort, uſed in medicine, grows naturally in dry 
fields and meadows in ſeveral parts of England; but is 
not very plentiful near London; and flowers from May 
to Auguſt. | OI OE | 
The leaves are uſed, and are eſteemed to be vulnerary 
drying, and binding, and of great force to ſtop inward 
bleedings. . | 
Their ſtyptic matter is extracted both by water and 
ſpirit; the roots are more aſtriugent than the leaves; 
and the extracts made ſrom them proportionably ſtronger. 
Lapy's ſcal, in Botany. See Tamvs. . 
Lapy's ſlipper, cypripedium, in Botany, a genus of the 
gynandria diandria cials, Its charaQters are theſe : it has 
za ſimple ſpadix; the germen fits under the flower 
which is covered with a ſheath; the flower has four or 
five narrow ſpear-ſhaped petals which expand; the nec- 
tarium, which is ſituated between the perals, is ſwollen 
and hollow, in ſhape of a ſhoe or flipper; and it has 
two ſhort ſtamina; below the flower is fixed a ſlender 
contorted germen; which becomes an oval blunt capſule 
with three corners, having three valves and one cell, filled 
with ſmall ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. DE 
Lapy's /mock, in Botany. See CARDAMINEs 
LApx's traces, in Botany. See TWYBLADE. 
LADY of the Thiſtle, See TyisTLE. 


„being the 


Lap, Preſentation of our. See PRESENTATION. 
: SO ILANA, among the Ancients, 
' LADLE of a gun, the initrument wherewith the powder is 


a thick ſhagg | | 
ment. See CHL na. | 88) upper gar 


LAERTA, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by authors to 
a ſpecies of veſpa or waip, whoſe ſting is fatd to be fatal; 
but this is an erroneous opinion, This walp is larger 
and longer bodied than the common kind, but ſmaller 
than the hornet. It ſeems of a very iriiable diſpoſition, 
attacking animals of any kind that come in its way. 85 

LAETIA, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria monorynia 
claſs : the corolla has five petals ; the calyx is compoled. 
of five leaves; the fruit is three-ſided, and contains a 
ſingle cell; the feeds are incloſed in a pulpy coat. 9 285 

LAFORDS WICK, (Saxon, % ford, i. e. dominus, and fevic 
proditio, infidelitas er ga dominum) the betraying of a lord 
or maſter. This word is found in king Canutc's laws 
c. 61. and in the laws of king Henry 1. : 

LAGA, in Antiquity, denotes lex or lar: whence are de- 
duced Saxon-lage, Danc-lave, &c. . 

LAGAN, or La So, in our ancient Sea Laws, ſhipwrecked 
goods, left by the ſea, lying on the ſand, either aſhore, 
or out at ſea. EY 
The word ſeems formed from the Saxon /-can, or lu 
jacere, to lic. Though others deduce it from the Latin 5 | 
gare, to bind; and ſuppoſe it to denote goods tied together 
with a buoy, or the like, te hinder their linking to the 
bottom, that they may be found again. ' BE; 
Logan is uſually joined with jetſon and flotſon, | 

LAGANUNM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
the echini marini, of the general claſs of the placentze. 
The characters of the lagand are, that they have their 
mouth in the centre of the baſe, and their aperture for 
the anus in its third region; that their ſuperficies is 
whole, and their edges waved. Of this genus there arc 
five known ſpecies. 

LAGEMAN, {(lagammannus) homo habens legem, or hams 
legalis ſeu legitimus : ſuch as we call now good men of 
the jury. 1 he word is frequently uſed in Domeſday, and 
the laws of Edward the Conſeſſor, cap. 3S. * 

LAGEN, lagena, in ancient time, was a mcaſure of wine 
containing fix ſextarii: whence probably is derived our 

Hlagon. The lieutenant of the Tower has the privilege to 
take unam lagenam vini ante malum & retro, of all wine 
ſhips that come up the Thames; and fir Peter Leiceſter, 
in his Antiquities of Chelhire, interprets Jagen ini, a 
bottle of wine. x 


 LAGERS TROEMIA, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria 


monogynia claſs ; the corolla is curled, aud has fix petals; 


ts; 


the calyx is campanulated and divided into fix ſegmen 
| the 
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the ſtamina are numerous, the outer ſix being thicker and 
longer than the petais. 

LAGINE, in Natural Hiftorys a name given by Pliny to a 
climbing plant, of the nature of that from which ſcam- 
mony was obtained, but ſmaller, and thence called by 
ſome ſcammonea parve, the ſmaller ſcammony. The 
ancient Greeks have called this plant jane; and it ap- 
pears very probable, that the word /agine here mentioned 
by Pliny is but a corruption of that name. . 

LAGOCEPHALUS, in Tchthyology, the name of a ſpecies 
of orbis or globe-fiſh. Ir is about a foot long, and half 
a foot high. uh 

LAGOECIA, in Botany. See Baſtard Cumin. 

LAGOPHTHALMIA, derived from azyo;, hare, and 
o09ak110g, eye, this being the property of the eyes of hares : 
ac/o2daxun, a diſeaſe of the eye-lids, when the upper 


lid is fo contraCted, that the eye cannot be quite ſhut, | 


but remains open even in the time of ſleep, 


LAGOPUS, in Ornithology. Bee Pr inmieny; 


Lago us is alſo the name of a ſpecies of the canis with 


a {trait tail throughout of the ſame colour. It is ſome- 
times called the whitefox, the ifatis, and the ſky-colour- 
ed fox. It is found in Lapland and Siberia, 


produces the lefler GALANGAL-root of the ſhops. 

LAGRIMOSO, in the Italian Muſic, is uſed to ſignify a 
niaintive manner of ſinging or playing. 

LAGURUS. hair's tail gra/s, in Botany, See Grass. 

LAICA vi removenda. See VI. | 


employment; or when ſhe is become incapable of farther 
ſervice. | | 
LA1D zuder metal. See METAL. REED 
LAIR, or LAN EA, in Gardening. See LAYER. 


where deer harbour by day. 


has made on the graſs and ground, where he has lain 
down or repoſed. | 
Lair, among Huſbandmen, alſo denotes a place where cat- 
tle uſually reſt, under ſome ſhelter; the ground being 
enriched by their dung. 5 8 
LAITV comprehends ſuch of the people as are not in- 
cluded under the denomination of CLERGY; and ma 
be divided into three diſtinct ſtates, viz. the civiL, the 
MILITARY, and the MARITIME. 
LAKE, a collection of water, incloſed in the cavity of ſome 
inland place, of a conſiderable extent and depth. 
According to ſome authors, thoſe only are properly called 
lakes, which receive and emit rivers. 


Such as neither receive nor admit rivers. 2. Such as 
emit rivers, without receiving any. 3. Such as receive, 
without emitting any. 4. Such as both receive and emit 
rivers. | | | 

Of the firſt kind, ſome are perennial, others temporary: 
the temporary owe their origin, moſt of them, to rain, 


are lodged. | 
In the Indies they make artificial /akes, of a mile or two 
wet ſeaſons, and preſerve it for their uſe in the dry ones. 
There are ſeveral of this kind of lakes, formed Alſo by 
the inundations of the ſea and rivers, particularly the 
Nile and Niger; which, when they retire within their 


months. There are ſeveral of theſe /akes alſo in Muſco- 
vy, Finland, and Lapland, generated partly by the rain, 
and partly by the melting of the ice and ſnow. 
The generation of perennial /akes may be alſo referred to 
rain, where the cavity is ſo deep as to receive a quantity 
in winter, moce than the heat of the ſun will be able to 
exhale in ſummer ; though it is probable many of theſe 


lakes have their ſprings at bottom, by which they are alſo 
continually ſupplied. 


at the greateſt breadth about one hundred miles. To 
this claſs may be referred the turloughs, i. e. terreus 
lacus, or land-lakes, in Ireland, which are /ates one part 


theſe turloughs are found holes, through which the water 
ſprings ia winter, and finks towards ſummer. 

The ſecond ſpecies of /akes, which emit, without re- 
ceiving rivers, is very numerous; they owe their origin 
to ſprings, the cavities where the ſpring is found not be- 
ing able to contain all the Waters it yields. See SPRING. 


whence flows one of the branches of the Tigris, the 


LAID vp is applied ro a ſhip, when ſhe is either moored in 
a harbour during the winter ſeaſon, or laid by for want of 


of the year, and the reſt ſmooth fields; at the bottom of 


LAGOUDL, a name given by the Indians to a tree, which | 


the quantity they emit be greater, it is plain they muſt 
| have a ſpring at the bottom; if leſs, there muſt be ſome 


Lakes, however, may be divided into four kinds: 1. 


in compaſs, which they wall about to catch the rain in 


Lair, LAYR, or LAT ER, among Sportſmen, denotes a place | 


Lark or La YR of a deer, is the impreſſion which the beaſt | 


and to the cavity or depreſſion of the place where they | 
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banks, leave floods of water, which the inhabitants take 
Care to incloſe, to ſerve as a magazine for the enſuing 


The only large Jake of this ſort is the late of Parime in | 
America, lying directly under the equator, which is, in 
length, about three hundred and five German miles, and 


Of this kind is the Wolga, at the head of the river Wolga; 
the late Odium, at the head of the Tanais ; the Adac, | 


— — 
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Ozero or White late, in Muſcovy, that gives ſource to the 
river Shackſna; the late Chaamay, to the eaſtward of 
the river Ganges, whence flow four very large rivers ; 
the lake Nicaragua, in America; the lakes Frontena in 
Canada, out of which iſſues the river St. Lawrence, &c. 

The third kind, viz. thoſe which receive rivers without 
emitting any, apparently owe their ocigin to thoſe rivers, 
which, in their progreſs from their ſource, falling into 
ſome ample cavity, are collected together, and form a 
lake of ſuch dimenſions, as may loſe as much by exhala- 
tion as it continually receives from its ſprings; or to a 
river's flowing on a ſoft ſpongy ſoil, which imbibes the 
water, and tranſmits it to the neighbouring grounds. 
The number of theſe are but ſmall. 


The lake Aſphaltites, called the Dead Sea, is of th kind, 


receiving the river Jordan, but emitting none; thdò late 


of Geneva, the lake Soran in Muſcovy, &c. 
Of the fourth ſpecies, which both receive and emit rivers, 


we reckon three kinds; as the quantity of water they 


emit is greater, equal, or leſs than that they receive. 


If 


ſubterraneous ducts, or canals, or elſe the earth muſt be 
ſpongy; if it be equal, we gather, that they have neither 
any hidden ſprings nor canals. Of theſe lakes we have 4 
great number, and thoſe very conſiderable ones. 

he generality of lakes conſiſt of freſh waters, as moſt 
of thoſe which are ſopplied either from ſome ſpring, far 
from the ſea, or a river, or from the rain: ſome few of 
ſalt water, as thoſe produced from the inundation of the 
ſea, or by its immiſſion through ſome duct of the earth, or 
that have ſalt ſpririgs at bottom. x 
Dr. Halley is of opinion, that all great perennial lakes are 
ſaline, either in a great or leſs degree; and that this 
ſaltneſs increaſes with time z and on this foundation, he 
propoſes a method for determining the age of the world. 
The large /akes, wherewith the northern regions abound; 
ſerve for very good purpoſes, inaſmuch as the warm va- 
pours ariſing from them ſerve for a defenſative againſt 
the pinching cold of thoſe climates, To this it is owing, 
that Ireland, Scotland, &c. are leſs affected with frolts 
than much warmer countries. | 
They alſo furniſh exhalations and vapours, which diſtil 
on the countries bordering upon them in refreſhing _ 
ſhowers, and prevent their being barren deſerts, 
The lake Nefs in Scotland has been commemorated by 
many writers, but never with any degree of judgment, 
till Mr. Fraſer gave a perfect account of it to our Royal 
Society. It never freezes though the winters be ever ſo 
ſevere, and is full of ſprings in almoſt every part; and 


its waters, in the time of the ſevereſt froſts, run fluid, 


and ſmoaking, for hx miles down the river into which they 
are diſcharged, while every thing 1s frozen about them. 
The river runs very ſlowly notwithſtanding, and from this 
ſmoke of the water there is raiſed a ſort of fog which 
overſpreads the whole country for ſeveral miles. There 


is a mountain near its fide, of two miles perpendicular 


height from the ſurface of the /ake; and on the ſummit 
of this mountain there is another /ake, which has no 
ſpring viſibly running into it, nor any outlet, and yet al- 
ways keeps of the ſame degree of fullneſs, ſummer and 
winter. Due welt from the river into which the lower 
lake diſcharges itſelf, there is an opening of ſea, or frith, 
of two miles long and ſix miles wide; the middle of this 
is ſometimes dry, and it is then eaſily ſeen that this was 
once dry land, and an inhabited country, There are 
found there large bodies of trees felled, and lying ſtraight 
along: the wood of theſe is black but it is very ſound, 
and there are many tumuli, or heaps of ſtones, to be 
ſeen under water in different parts of the frith, one of 
which is acceſſible at low water, and there have been 
found in it urns, which prove that they have been all 
burying-places. Phil. Tranſ. N? 253. p. 231. | 

As the fea waſhes away the banks of this frith, there is 
found in many places a large quantity of wrought timber ; 
beams of fourteen or more feet long, with the marks of 
the axe and other inſtruments upon them ; and at the 
depth of ſixteen feet, in the ſteep banks of the neighbour- 
ing river Beuly, there are found oak trees and pieces of 
burnt timber. We find by this, that the face of the 


whole country hereabout, is very different from what it 


was ſome ages ago, and there ſcems ſome reſemblance 
between the preſent face of things here, and that in the 
bogs of many parts of England. The trees found buried 
in theſe were felled by the conquering Romans, aud per- 
haps theſe were of ſome ſuch origin. 

We have many ſingularities offering to our view in the 
lakes of our own country; that of their freezing in pecu- 
liar ſeaſons is not one of the leaſt. Philoſophical Tranſ. 
Ne 114. | 

The — eſſect of ſome lakes, on their water being 
diſturbed, are recorded by many writers with an air of 
truth; but are to be examined wich great precaution, before 


they 
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they are credited, Wagner, in his Hiſtory of Swiſſer- 


land, quotes no leſs than thirty-five authors, who ſay, 


that a water there, called the Lake of Pilate, is of this 
kind, and that it cauſes tempetts, rain, thunder, &c. if 


any thing be caſt into it; but the truth is, that it is a very 
tame puddle, ſcarce deſerving the name of a late; and 
it is proved, by experience, that no conſequence at all 


attends the throwing it into confuſion by any means 
whatever. 


LaKEs, ſubterranean. That there are in many places im- 


menſe ſubterranean lakes, can ſcarce be doubted, becauſe 
we ſec them in ſome places; but their effects are often 
perceived where they are not ſeen, and puzzle the peo- 
ple who attempt to account for thoſe effects upon other 
principles. The famous Zirchnitzer late in Carniola, 
which hills and empries itſelf, at times, in an impetuous 
manner; bringing up with its waters fiſh, and even wild 
ſow], communicates with another immenſe /ubterrancan 
/ake in the mountain Savornick; and according to 1ts 
filling or emptying, the upper one is alſo filled and 
emptied. See DUCK, | 

The grotto Podſpetſchio, in the ſame country, gives an- 
other inſtance of ſuch. a ſubterrancan lake. The people 
of the neighbouring country enter the ſide of the moun- 
tain where this late is, by a ſmall opening, through which 
they go to a cavern of a great width and height ; and 


at the-end of this is a ſmall opening again, through which 


they go on to the edge of a valt ſubterrancan piece of 
water. They go with torches, and find the water very 
clear and fine. It is ten cubits deep at the edge, and 
doubtleſs is-much more in the middle. The water runs 


into this lake by a large channel, and runs out of it again 


by another, falling down a precipice into another late, 


and that with ſuch a noiſe, that the report of a piltol | 


cannot be heard near it. Stones thrown in every way 
are heard to fall into water, and there is great reaſon to 
ſuppoſe the lake a German mile long; for at that diſtance 
there is another water diſcovered through ſuch another 
cleft of the rock, which ſtands at the ſame horizontal 
height as this, and is ſubject to the ſame accidents at the 


ſame time. 'I his vail body of water ſometimes all runs 


off in a few minutes, and leaves the baſon dry, and after 


| ſome weeks it fills again with a frightful noiſe. As theſe 


accidents always happen to both the waters above men- 


tioned at the ſame time, they appear very plainly to be 


only the two ſides of the ſame late. Phil. Tranſ. N? 191. 


We have in England many of theſe reſervoirs, the water 
of which is always remarkably clear and cold. and is ſo 


loaded with ſpar, that it generally incruſts things very 


quickly that are put into it; and when raiſed into va- | 


pours, as a part of it ſometimes is, by the ſubterranean 


beat, or carried up with other vapours, ſtops at the | 


cieling of the vaults, and there forms ſtalactitæ, and 


other ſuch concretions. © In many of theſe lates alſo are 


found the round balls of ſpar, called /alagmite. They 
are compoſed of ſeveral cruſts gathering round fome cen- 


tral nucleus, and often exceed the ſize of a ſchool-boy's 


marble. Phil. Tranſ. N 144. 


In Pen-Park hole, in Glouceſterſhire, there is a remark- 


able inſtance of this, that ſtrange cavern containing one 


ol the largeſt of the /akes in our kingdom. 


It was accidentally diſcovered by ſome miners : it is twen- 
ty-nine fathoms deep from the ſurface, being a valt ca- 


vern of the ſhape of a horſe- ſhoe, ſurrounded with rugged. 


rocks and rough walls of earth, containing in the midſt 
of it a river or ſubterranean late, twenty fathom broad 


and eight fathom deep, of the ſame cold and petrifying 


water with the other reſervoirs of this kind. 


LaKE, or LAQUE, a preparation of different ſubſtances 


into a kind of magiſtery for the ule of painters. One 
of the fineſt and lürſt invented of which, was that of 
gum lacta or laque; from which all the ret, as made by 
the ſame proceſs, are called by the common name lagues. 
See LACCA. | ot 
The method of preparing theſe, in general, may be known 
by the example of that of the curcuma-root of the ſhops, 
called i{urmeric-root 3 the proceſs for the making of which 
is this: take a pound of turmeric-root in fine powder, 
three pints of water, and an ounce of falt of tartar; put 
all into an earthen glazed veſſel, and let them boil toge- 
ther over a clear gentle fire, till the water appears highly 
impregnated with the root, and will ſtain a paper to a 
beautiful yellow. Filtre this liquor, and gradually add 
to it a ſtrong ſolution of roch-alum in water, till the 
yellow matter is all curdled together, and precipitated ; 
after this pour the whole into a filtre of paper, and the 
water will run off and leave the yellow matter behind. 
It is to be waſhed many times with freſh water, till the 
water comes off inſipid, and then is obtained the beautiful 
yelow, called laque of turmeric, and uſed in painting. 
In this manner may a laque be made of any of the tinging 


| ſubſtances that are of a ſomewhat ſtrong texture, as mad- 
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der, logwood, &. but it will not ſucceed in the more 
tender ſpecics, as the flowers of roſes, violets, &c as it 
deſtroys the nice arrangement of parts in thoſe ſubjects, 
on which the colour depends. 

A yellow late ſor. painting is to be made from broem- 
flowers in the following manner: make a ley of pot- 
aſhes and lime reaſonably ſtrong; in this boil, at a gentle 
fire, freſh broom-ſſowers till they are white, the ley 
having extracted all their colour; then take out the 
flowers, and put the ley to boil in earthen veſſels over the 
fire; add as much alum as the liquor will difivive 3 then 
empty this ley into a veſſel of clean water; and it will 
give a yellow colour at the bottom. Let all ſettle, and 
dccant off the clear liquor. Waſh this powder, which 
is found at the bottom, with more water, till all the ſalts 
of the ley are waſhed off; then ſeparate the yellow matter 
and dry it in the ſhade. It proves a very valuable yellow. 
Lake is at preſent ſeldom prepared from any other tub- 
{tance than ſcarlet rags, cochineal and Brafil wood. The 
belt of what is commonly told is made from the colour 
extracted from ſcarlet rags, and depoſited on the cuttle- 


bone; and rhis may be prepared in the following man- 


ner: diffolre a pound of the beſt pearl aſhes in two 
quarts of water, and filter the liquor through paper; add 
to this ſolution two more qua! ts of water and a pound of 
clean ſcarlet ſhreds, and boil them in a pewter boiler, till 
the ſhreds have lolt their ſcarlet colour; take out the 
ſhreds and preſs them, and put the coloured water yielded 
by them to the other: in the ſame ſolution boil an- 
other pound ol the ſhreds, proceeding in the ſame man- 
ner; and likewiſe a third and fourth pound, Whilit 
this is doing, diſloſve a pound and a half of cuttle-fiſh 
bone, in a pound of ſtrong aqua torcis, in a glaſs receiver, 
adding more of the bone, if it appear to produce any 
ebullition in the aqua fortis; and pour this trained ſolu— 
tion gradually into the other; but if any ebullition be 
occaſioned, more of the cuttle- fiſh bone muſt be diflulved 
as before, and added, till no ebullition appears in the 
mixture. The crimſon ſediment depoſited by the liquor 
thus prepared is the late: pour off the water; and ſtir 
the lalte in two gallons of hard ſpring water, and mix the 


ſediment in two gallons of freſh water; let this method 


be repeated four or five times. If no hard water can be 
procured, or the lade appears too purple, half an ounce 


of alum ſhould be added to each quantity of water before 


it be uſed, Having thus ſuſficiently freed the Jute 


from the ſalts, drain off the water through a filter, co- 


vered with a worn linen cloth. When it has been 
drained to a proper &fyneſs, let it be dropped through a 
proper funnel ocean boards, and the drops will become 
{malt cones of pyramids, in which form the lake mult be 
ſuffered to dry, and the preparation is completed. 

Lale may be prepared from cochineal, by gently boiling 
two ounces of cochineal in a quart of water; filtering 
the ſolution through paper, and adding two ounces of 


pearl-aſhes diſſolved in half a pint of warm water and 


filtered through paper. Make a ſolution of cuttle-bone, 


as in the former proceſs; and to a pint of it add two 


ounces of alum ditlolved in half a pint©of water. Pur 
this mixture gradually to that of the cochineal and pearl- 
alhes, as long as any ebollition appears to ariſe, and pro- 
ceed as above. A beautiful late may be prepared from 
Brazil wood, by boiling three pounds of it, tor an hour 
in a-ſolution of three pounds of common fait, in three 
gallons of water; and filtering the hot fluid through 
paper, add to this a ſolution of five pounds of alum in 
three galions of water. Ditfſolve three pounds of the belt 
pearl aſlies in a gailon and a half of water, and puzity 
it by filtering; put chis gradually to the other, till the 
whole of the colour appear to be precipitated, and the 
fluid be left clear and colourleſs. But if any appearance 
of purple be ſcen, add a freſh quantity of the ſolution of 
aium by degrees, till a {carlet hue be produced, Then 
purſue the directious given in the firſt proceſs with regard 
to the ſediment. If half a pound of feed-lac be added 
to the ſolution of pearl-aſhes, and diſſolved in it before 
its purification by the filtre, and two pounds of the 


wood, and a proportional quantity of the commoa falt 


and water be uſed in the coloured folution, a late will be 
produced that will ſtand well in oil or water, but it is 
not ſo tranſparent in oil as without the ſeed-lac. The 
lake with Brazil wood may be aiſo made by adding half 
an ounce of anotto to each pound of the wood; but 
the anotto muſt be diſſolved in the ſolution of pear]- 
aſhes, There is a kind of beautiful /ake brought from 
China; but as it does not mix well with either water or 
oil, though it diſſolves entirely in ſpirit of wine, it is 
not of any uſe in our kind of painting. This has 
been erroneouily called ſafflower. Handmaid to the 
Arts, vol. i. p. GI, &c. | 


LaKE, Orange, is the tinging part of anotto precipitated 


together with the earth of alum, This pigment, which 
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ls of a bright orange colour, and fit for varniſh painting, ] 
where there is no fear of flying, and alſo for putting 


under cryſtal to imitate the vinegar garnet, may be pre- 
pared by boiling four ounces of the beſt anotto and 


one pound of pearl-aſhes half an hour in a gallon of | 


water; and ſtraining the ſolution through paper. Mix 
gradually with this a ſolution of a pound and a half of 
alum in another gallon of water; deſiſting, when no 
ebullition attends the commixture. Treat the ſediment 
in the manner already directed for other kinds of /ake, 
and dry it in ſquare bits or round lozenges. Handmaid 
to the Arts, vol. i. p. 119. 

LAKE, roſe. See Roſe PINK. 

LaKE of madder. See MADDER, 

LaKE-weed, in Botany. See ARSMART. | | 

LAMA, or Lamas, the title of an order of prieſts among 
the weſtern Tartars, on the frontiers of China, who are 

held in great veneration. _- | 
They have a grand lama, who is their bigh- prieſt, and 
who is the ſecond perſon in the kingdom, being the next 
in authority to the king. He receives homage and adora- 


tion not only from the people, but from the neighbouring 


kings; none of whom are ever inthroned, without ſend- 
ing ambaſſadors to him to obtain his benediction. . 
The more remote Tartars abſolutely regard him as the deity 


himſelf. [hey believe him immortal, and endowed with | 


all knowledge and virtue. They come up every year 


from different parts to worſhip and make rich offerings at | 


his ſhrine. The orthodox opinion is, that when the grand 

lama ſeems to die, either of old age or infirmity, his ſoul 
in fact only quits a crazy habitation to look for another, 
younger or better; and it is diſcovered again in the body 
of ſome child, by certain tokens known only to the /amas 
or prieſts, in which order he always appears. 1 8 


The lamas are extremely ſuperſtitious, and are remark- | 
ably addicted to magic. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. p. ut. | 


art. 25, 


LAMAC, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs gum 


arabic. | = 


LAMARE, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers | 


as a name for ſulphur. 


LAMB, in Zoology, the young of the ſheep kind. See SHEEP, | 
A male iamb of the firſt year is called a wedder hog, and | 


the female. a ewe hoy; the ſecond year it is called a 
wedder, and the female a ſheave. If a lamb be ſick, 
 mate's milk with water may be given it, and by blowing 
into the mouth many have been recovered after appearing 
dead. The beit ſeaſon for weaning them is when they 
are ſixteen or eighteen weeks old; and about Michae]- 
mas the males ſhould be ſeparated from the females ; 


and ſuch males as are not deligned for rams, gelded. | 


See PasCHAL Lamb. | 
LaMB-earch, in Huſbandry, is a whitiſh ſtony loam. The 
name ſeems only a corruption of the word /oam-earth. 
It is a clay, with an admixture of that ſort of ſtony 
matter which uſually conſtitutes lime-ſtone, of fragments 
of lime-ſtone, and of many ſmaller pieces of a ſtony 
matter, of a leſs firm concretion. Theie ſtones are all 
of much the ſame colour with the earth, and the whole 
ceaſily breaks and moulders upon putting water to it. It 
has uſually an admixture of fea-ſhells alſo in it, and, 


while in the ſtratum, is ſo hard, as ſcarce to be cut by a | 
| ſpade. It is in great eſteem in many counties of England 


for making the earthen floor of barns, and other ſuch uſes. 
LamMB's lettuce. See VALERIAN. 


LAMBATIVES, or rather LAMBITIVES, a form of medi- 


cine to be licked off the end of a liquorice-ltick. 


Lambatives amount to the ſame with linctuſes, lohocs, and 
ec egmas. | : 


 LAMBDOIDES, Aap6%eiong, in Anatomy, an epithet ap- 


plied to the third proper $UTURE of the cranium, in te- 
gar d it reſembles the form of a Greek a, lambda. 


For the ſame reaſon it is ſometimes called ypliloides, as 


bearing ſome reſemblance to the Greek T, yp/ilon. 
LAMBEN T fire. See Fir, | | 
LAMBERT's blue. See AZURE and BLUE ultramarine. 
LAME, in the Manege, is uſed in ſeveral phraſes of that 
art; as lame of an car, called in French bozteux de Voreille, 
is ſaid of a horſe, when he halts upon a walk or trot, 
and keeps time to his halting with the motions of his 
head; for all lame horſes do not keep time in that man- 
ner. See HALTINO. | | 
Lame of the bridle, is uſed by way of raillery, to ſignify the 
lame thing. | | | 
LAMELLZE, derived of /amina, and ſignifying as much 
as little laminæ; little, thin plates, or laminæ, whereof 
the ſcales and thells of fiſhes, &c. are compoled, 
LAMENEs8, claudicatio, in Surgery. 
gieal treatiſe on /amene/ſs : no perſon has as yet enquired 
into the various cauſes, and the proper remedies adapted 
to them, in caſes of /amene/s; and in ſome inſtances re- 
medies may be etlicacioully applied. 
Vor. III. Nt 195. | 


We want a chirur- 
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Lameneſs ariſes from a variety of cauſes. From native 
deformity, or from the thigh being put out of joint in 
the birth; from the bad conformation of the cotyloid 
cavity of the oſſa innominata ; from the weakneſs of the 
hips; from external accidents; and from diſeaſes. See 
Lux ATION. | 
Natural /ameneſs is incurable, but the lameneſs of the 
mother does not generally deſcend to the children; nevet- 
theleſs it may ſometimes be communicated by cauſes 
difficult to diſcover. Zwinger tells us of a /ame woman 
who brought three chiluren into the world, afflicted with 
the ſame infirmity. 
In all ſpecies of the accidental luxation of the thigh, as 
well as in fractures, the action of limping is unavoidable z _ 
and is only to be cured by a ſkilful reduQion : ſome- 
times a ſimple blow or a ſlight fall, will occaſion a ſpecies 
of luxation of the thigh bone, in which an effuſion of 
the mucilage, and a relaxation of the ligaments enſuing, 
the bone is driven out of its place, and occaſions abſolute 
lameneſs: and ſometimes the unſkilful treatment of a 
ſurgeon is the only cauſe, _ | | 
A leg or a thigh too long or too ſhort, occaſioned by vio- 
lence in bringing an infant into the world, will make it 
halt all the days of its life, if an attempt be not made 
in proper time toward a cure, by endeavouring to reſtore 
the joint to its natural ſocket, | | 
The leg or thigh, when grown too ſhort by the con- 
traction of thoſe parts, for want of radical moiſture, in 
contequence of fome diſorder, produces an incurable 
lameneſs. It is the ſame in a relaxation of the ligaments, 
which is ſometimes cauſed by a ſciatic humour. If a 
ſcirrhus is formed in one of the reine, the thigh of the 
ſame fide will become paralytic, or incurably lame. 
Sometimes it happens, without what is called a luxation, 
that the leg, merely by a contraQion or rigidity of the 
muſcles which ſerve to put in motion, ſhrinks to that 
degree, that it cannot be moved without halting. The 
remedy for ſuch a complaint, is to employ emollient 
fomentations, together with reſolutive ſpirits, mollitying 
| baths, pumping with mineral waters, and to wear a ſhoe 
with a leaden ſoa], of a weight proportioned to the con- 
traction of the-limb. | | | 1 
A weakneſs of the hips will occaſion a lameneſs of both 
| ſides. Tais misfortune is frequently owing to nurſes, 
who put children to welk without affiſtance, before their 
parts have acquired ſufficient ſtrength and firmneſs to 
ſuſtain the weight of the body. | 
As ſoon as this weakneſs diſcovers itſelf, it may be cor- 
rected by having recourſe to a girdle round the waiſt 
which taking in the whole {well of the belly, is well 
braced at the hips ; this girdle will give itrength in walk. 
ing, by fortifying the loins. They ought alio to he 
bathed ſeveral times a day for ſome months with aſtrin- 
gent decoctions, | | | 
LAMENTATIONS, a canonical bcok of the Old Teſta. 
ment, written by the prophet Jeremiah, according to 
archbiſhop Uſher and ſome other learned men who follow 
the opinion of Joſephus and St. Jerom, on occaſion of 
Joſiah's death. But this opinion does not ſeem to agree 
with the ſubject of the book, the lamentation compoſed 
by Jeremiah on that occaſion being probably loſt. The 
fifty ſecond chapter of the book of Jeremiah was probably 
added by Ezra, as a preface or introduction to the Lamen- 
tations: the two firſt chapters are employed in deſcribing 
the calamities of the ſiege of Jeruſalem : in the third 
the author deplores the perſecutions he himſelf had ſuf- 
fered : the fouith treats of the deſolation of the city 
and temple, and the misfortune of Zedekiah : the 
fifth chapter is a prayer for the Jews in their diſperſion 
and captivity: and at the cloſe of all he ſpeaks of the 
cruelty of the Edomites, who had inſulted Jeruſalem in 
her miſery. All the chapters of this book, except the laſt, 
are in metre, and digeſted in the order of the alphabet, 
with this difference, that in the firſt, ſecond, and fourth 
chapter, the firſt letter of every verſe follows the order 
of the alphabet; but in the third the ſame initial letter 
is continued for three verſes together. This order was 
probably adopted, that the book might be more caſily 
learnt and retained. The ſubject of this book is of the 
moſt moving kind; and the ſtyle throughout lively, pa- 
thetic, and affecting. In this kind of writing the pro- 
phet Jeremiah was a great maſter, according to the 
character which Grotius gives him: Mirus in affeftibus 
concitandis. | | 
LAMIA. See SHARK. | a | 
LAMIXE, Aa, among the Ancients, a kind of demons, 
or evil ſpirits, who, under the form of beautiful women, 
are ſaid to have devoured children. | | 
Horace makes mention of them in his Art of Poetry.— 
Some authors call them Laniz, d /aniando, Philoſtratus 
ſays, they are alſo called Larve, or Lemures, as if they 
were all the ſame. — will have the word to 


be 
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be Phoenician, and derives it from BR devour, al- 


ledging, that the fable of the Lamiæ came from Lybia. 
LAMINZ, in Phy/iolegy, thin plates, or tables, whereof 
any thing conhiits ; particularly the human ſkull, which 
are two, the one laid over the other. 
LAMIODONTES, is the name given by Dr. Hill to the 
GLOSSOPETRK. - | 
LAMIOLA, in {chihyology, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the MaLTH a or ſorrat, a kind of ſhark. 
LAM1OLA is alſo the name given by the modern Italians to 
a filh called in Cornwall the tope. It is a ſpecies of the 
ſqualus, called by the generality of authors galeus canis, 
and by Artedi the /qualus, with the noſtrils placed near 
the mouth, and with the ſmall foramina near the eyes. 


LAMIUM, dead nettle, in Botany. See ARCHANGEL» 


LAaMIUM exeticum, in Botany, a name given to a ſpecies of | 


4 calhia. See SKULL=caps 


LAMMAS-DAY, the firſt of Auguſt; fo called, as ſome | 


will have it, becauſe iambs then grow out. of ſeaſon, 'as | 


being too big. Others derive it from a Saxon word, 6g- 
nifying /oaf-maſs, becauſe on that day our forefathers 
made an offering of bread prepared with new wheat. | 

On this day, the tenants Who formerly held lands of the 


cathedral church in York, were bound by their tenure to | 


bring a lamb alive into the church at high mals. | 


It is celebrated by the Romiſh church in memory of St. | 


Peter's impriſonment, 


LAMNE, in Ichihyology, a name given by Appian, and | 
ſome other of the old Greek authors, to the common 
SHARK, or as we uſually call it, the white ſhark, the | 


lamia and canis carcharias of authors. This is properly 


a ſpecies of sQUALUS, and is accurately diſtinguiſted by |. 
Artedi under the name of the /qualus, with a flat back, | 


and with numerous teeth ſerrated at the edges. © 
LAMP, Aawras, a fort of luminary, conſiſting of oil dif 

poſed with a wick in a proper veſſel for burning. Sce 
LENS. | „ 

| The uſe of lighted lamps in churches, and places of de- 
votion, 1s very ancient. 
wherein are nine hundred brazen lamps burning every 


night. In Turky, all the illuminations are made only 
with lamps. Polydore Virgil aſcribes the firſt invention 


of lamps to the Kgyptians; and Herodotus deſciibes a 
_ feaſt of lamps held annually in Egypt. * 

Kircher ſhews the manner of preparing lamps, which 
| ſhall diffoſe a light ſo diſpoſed, as to make the faces of 

thoſe preſent appear black, blue, red, or of any other 

colour, | | 


There has been a great diſpute among the learned about 


the ſepulchral lamps of the ancients: ſome maintain, 
they had the ſecret of making lamps that were inextin- 
guiſhable, alledging ſeveral that had been found burn- 
ing, at the opening of tombs fifteen or lixteen hundred 


years old. But others treat theſc relations as fables; and 
ethers think, that the /amps, which were before extin- | 


guiſhed, took light afceſh upon the admiſſion of freth 
air. | „ 


Dr. Plott, however, is of opinion ſuch perpetual lamps 


are things practicable, and has himſelf made ſome pro- 
poſals of this kind. The linum aſbeſtinum, he thinks, 
may do pretty well for the wick, and that the naphta, or 
liquid bitumen, conſtantly ſpringing into ſome of the 
coal- mines, would anſwer for the oil. | 
If the aſbeſtos will not make a perpetual wick, he thinks 
there is no matter in the world that will; and argues, 


that the tradition of ſuch lamps mult be fabulous, or elſe 


that they made them without wicks. 


Such a /amp be thinks it poſſible to make of the bitumen | 


ſpringing into the coal-mines at Pitchford, in Shropſhire ; 
which, he ſays, like other liquid bitumen, will burn 
without a wick. | 
Thoſe lamps that kindle on the immiſſion of freſk air, the 


ſame author thinks, might be imitated by incloſing ſome 


of the liquid phoſphorus in the recipient of an air- pump; 
which, under thole circumſtances, will not ſhine at all; 


but on letting the air into the recipient, there will poſ- | 


fibly, ſays he, appear as good a perpetual /amp, as ſome 
that have been found in the fepulchres of the ancients, 


LAM, Cardan's, is a contrivance of an author of that name, 


which furniſhes itſeif with its own oth 

It conſiſts of a little column of braſs, tin, or the like, 
well cloſed every where, excepting a ſmall aperture at 
bottom, in the middle of a little gullet or canal, where 
the wick is placed. | | 
Here the oil cannot get out, but in proportion as it waſtes, 
and ſo opens the paſſage of that little aperture. 

Ibis kind of lamp was much in uſe ſome years ago; but 
it has ſeveral inconveniences: ſuch as that the air gets 
into it by ſtarts and gluts; and that when the air in the 
Cavity comes to be much rarefied by heat, it drives out 
too much oil, ſo as ſometimes to extinguiſh the lamp. 


Dr. Hook, and Mr. Boyle, have invented other lamps, 


In the city of Fez is a moſque, 


that have all the conveniences of Cardan's without the 
inconveniences. , | 
The flame in a lamp never conſumes the wick, till the 
wick be expoſed to the air by the flame's falling down- 
ward ; and from hence it may be inferred, that a way 
found out to keep the fuel, and conſequently the flame, 
. at the fame height upon the wick, would make it laſt a 
long time. Many ways bave been deviſed to artive at 
this, but it ſeems only poſſible to be done, in any degree 
of perfection, by bydroſtatics. Thus, let a lamp be 
made two or three inches deep, with a pipe coming trom 
the bottom almoſt as high as the top of the veſſel ; let it 
be filied ſo bigh with water, as to cover the hole of the 
pipe at the bottom, to the end that the oil may not get 
in at the pipe, and ſo be loſt. Then let the oil be poured 
in, ſo as to fill the veſſel almoſt brim-full, which muſt 
bave a cover, pierced with as many holes as there are 
wicks deſigned. When the veſlel is thus filled, and the 
wicks are lighted, if water falls in by drops at the pipes, 
it will always keep the oil at the ſame height, or very 
near; the weight of che water being to that of the oil 
as 20 x+ tO 19, which in two or three inches makes no 
great difference. If the water runs faſter than the oil 
waſtes, it will only run over at the top of the pipe, and 
what does not run over will come under the oil, and 
wg it at the ſame height, Phil. Tranſ. N“ 245, p. 
388. | 00 7 | | 
By 17 Geo. II. cap. 29. a convenient number of glaſs 
lamps ſhall be put in ſuch places of the city of London, 
as the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, ſhall think 
fit; to be kept lighted and burning from ſun-ſet to ſun- 
riſing throughout the year; and rates {hall be made not 
exceeding bd. in the pound, nor above gos. a year on 
any one perſon, ſor defraying the charges of them. Every 
alderman, with conſent of his deputy aud common coun- 
cil, may contract yearly for the ſetting up lamps, and 
their lighting, trimming, &c. and perſons malicioufl 
breaking down, or extinguiſhing any lamp, ſhall forfeit 
40s. for the firſt offence, 505. for the ſecond, and 
3/. for the third, leviable by juſtices, or to be ſent to the 
houſe of correction. None but Britiſh oil is to be uſed for 
lamps wn private houſes, under penalty of 40s. 8 Aan, 
cap. 9. . FVV 


| Lame, rolling, in Mechanics, is a lamp AB 5 Tab IV. 


Mechanics, ſig 48.) chat has within it the two movcahle 
circles DE and | G, whole common cei;tie of motion is 
at K, where their axes of motion crols one another, in 
which point allo is their common centre of pravity. If 
to the inward circle you join wichinſide to the lamp K C, 
made pretty heavy, and moveable about its axi- HI, 
whoſe centre of gravity is at C, the common centre of 
_ gravity of the whole machine will fall between K and 
C, and by reaſon of the pivots A, B, D, E, H, I, will 
be always at liberty to deſcend ; and therefore let the 
whole lamp be rolled along the ground, or moved in an 
manner, the flame will always be uppermoſt, and the 
oil cannot be ſpilt, In this manner the compaſs is hung at 
ſea; and thus ſhould all the moon-lanthorns be made that 
are carried upon a pole before coaches or Carriages which 


travel in the night. Deſag. Exp. Phil. vol. i. p. oo, 


| Lame black, See BLACK, 


Lame, culde. See CUL. 
LAMP, enamelling by. See ENAMELLINxG. 
LAur, fire of a. See FIR | 
LAM furnace. See Lamp FURNACE. _ 2 
LAM PAD ARV, lampadurius, an officer in the ancient 
church of Conſtantinople, whoſe buſineſs was to ſee the 
church well lighted, and to bear a taper before the em- 
peror, the empreſs, and the patriarch, when they went 
to church or in proceſſion. | | 
The taper borne by the /ampadary before the emperor 
was encompatled with divers circles of gold, in manner 
of crowns; thoſe held before the empreſs and pairiarch 
had but one. It ſcems they were of emblematical ute, 
and were intended to keep thoſe great perſons-in mind, 
that their light was to illumine thoſe in inferior ſtations. 
There were alſo /ampadaries in the emperor's palaces ; 
and others in the houſes of the grandees : at firſt, the 
privilege of having a /ampadary, or torch-beerer, was 
only granted to the principal officers of the crown, and 
the chief magiſtrates ; but afterwards the emperor al- 
lowed it to other inferior officers, as queſtors, treaſurers, 
&C. TI 
Together with the taper, they bore before the magiſtrates 
the emperor's image, &c. And it is very probable, it 
was on account of this image, that they were firit per- 
mitted to have a /ampadary. * | 
LAMPADIAS is uſed by ſome authors for a kind of bearded 
comet, which, as they pretend, reſembles a burning lamp, 
being of leveral ſhapes: its flame or blaze tapering up- 
ward ſometimes like unto a ſword, and being at other 
times double or triple pointed. 


LAM. 


LAM 


LAMPAS, or Lawyers, a kind of ſwelling in the palate 
of a horſe; ſo called, becauſe it is cured by burning with 
a lamp, or a hot iron. | 

The /ampas is an inflammation or tumor in the roof of a 
horſe's mouth, behind the nippers of the upper jaw. It 


ariſes from abundance of blood reſorting to the firſt fur- | 
row of the mouth, near the fore-teeth, which caules | 


that furrow to ſwell as high as his gatherers; it hinders 
the beaſt's feeding, and makes him let his meat fall, half 
chewed, out of his mouth, | 
The /ampas is a natural infirmity which every horſe ha 
firſt or laſt, and which every farrier can cure. 


LAMPERN, in [chthyology, a river fiſh, being the petro- 


myxon branchialis of Linnzus, found in many parts of | 


England, particularly in Oxfordſhire, and the neighbour- 
ing counties, and there called the pride of the Ii. The 
Latin authors call it the /ampetra parva, and muſtela Au- 


viatilis. It is a ſmall fiſh, of a browniſh or bluith black | 


upon the back, and a fine filver white on the belly, di- 
vided from the mouth to the anus with a ſtraight line; its 
mouth is circular or elliptic, ang furniſhed with ſix or 


ſeven teeth, and over theſe a ſmall ſemicircular bone; 


in the middle of the head it has a hollow or ſmall tube, 


like the whale; the uſe of this is to admit the water and | 


air, while the mouth is applied cloſe to the rocks; its 


gills are ſeven holes on each fide, and it has two fins on 
the back. | | 


The word lampern is uſed by the common people in Eng- 
land for one ſpecies of the /ampetra, and is not to be | 


confounded with the other called the /amprey, or the 
lamprey-cel. The near alliance in ſound between the two 
words lampern and lamprey, has deceived feveral to ſup- 
poſe they meant the ſame fiſh; and even ſome authors 
- have not diſtinguiſhed them; but the determinate ſenſe 
of the word is this: they are the names of two fiſh, both 
of the genus of the /ampetra, according to the generality 
of writers, and of the petromyxon, according to the new 


ſyſtem of Artedi, . 


No lamperns ate to be taken in the rivers Thames and 


Medway, except from Auguſt 24 to March 30. 30 Geo. 


II. Cap. 21. 


LAMPETIANS, LAM ETIANI, a ſect of ancient heretics, | 


in the ſeventh century, who fell in with ſome of the opi- 
nions of the Aerians. 1 . 
"Their founder, Lampetius, is ſaid to have been one of 


the chief of the Marcionites. They condemned all kind 


of vows, particularly that of obedience, as inconſiſtent 
with the liberty of the ſons of God. | 
LAMPETRA Iadica, in 1chthyology, the name of an Eaſt 
Indian fiſh of the lamprey kind, caught in ſtanding wa- 
ters, and called by the Dutch there boxt gel, and ncegen 
oog, or nine eyes. . 


LAMPREY, lampetra, d lambendo petras, becauſe this ſpecies. 


is ſuppoſed to lick tne rocks, in {chthyology, belongs, in the 
Artedian and Linnzan ſyſtems, to the genus of PETRO- 
MVZ ON. The diſtinguiſhing characters of the common 
lamprey, or petromyzon marinus of Linnæus, are theſe : its 


back is of a blackiſh hue, with ſome angular whitiſh | 
ſpots; the ſkin is tough, but much thinner than that of 


the eel; its mouth is rounded, and it lays fo faſt hold of 
rocks, or wood, with this, that it ſeems to ſuck them, 
and ſticks ſo firmly as not to be eaſily removed; it can, 
however, contract this mouth lengthwiſe, and ſhut it at 
pleaſure; it has a white ſpot in the middle of its fore- 
head, between the eyes, and before that a hole, fur- 
rounded with a thin membrane, by which it admits the 
water and air, while its mouth lies cloſely on the rock; 
the gills are placed within ſeven round holes on each 
fide, and the edge of its mouth is ſurrounded with a 


range of ſhort fibrillæ, which have by ſome been miſ- 
taken for teeth; but are really of no other uſe than to 


affix its mouth the more firmly ; its teeth are placed with- 
In its mouth, and there are twenty rows of them, the in- 


ner ones being the larger: they are diſpoſed in rows | 


from the centre toward the circumference, and are five, 

ſix, or ſeven in a row. See Tab. II. Fi/h, Ne 17. 

It is a fiſh that equally lives in ſalt and freſh water. In 

the month of March it commonly runs up into the ri- 

vers, and 1s then moſt valuable for the table, as being fat 
and full of eggs; ſo that the beſt ſeaſon for /ampreys is 


in the months of March, April; and May, becauſe they | 


are moſt firm when they firſt leave the ſalt water, and 
become waſted and flabby at the approach of hot wea- 
ther ; they are found in ſeveral of our rivers, but the 
Severn is the moſt noted for them. They are taken in 
nets along with ſalmon and ſhad, and fometimes in weels 
laid in the bottom of the river. It has been an old cuſ- 
tom for the city of Glouceſter, annually, to preſent his 
majeſty with a /amprey pye, covered with a large raiſed 
cruſt; and as the gift is made at Chriſtmas, the corpo- 
ration procure freſh /ampreys at that time with great dif- 
ficulty. They are cecknoned a great delicacy, either pot- 


| ted or ſtewed; but are a ſurfeiting food, as one of out 
monarchs fatally experienced, Henry the Fir{t's death be- 
ing occaſioned by a too full meal of this fiſh. They are 
ſometimes found ſo large as to weigh four or fire pounds. 
The leſſer lamprey, or petromyzon fluviatilis of Linnæus, 
ſometimes grows to the length of ten inches. Its mouth 
1s formed like that of the preceding ; on the upper part 
is a large bifurcated tooth; on each fide are three 10Wws 
of very ſmall ones; on the lower part are (even teeth, 
the exterior of which on each ſide is the largeſt; the 
irides are yellow ; it has the ſame orifice between the 
eyes with the other ſpecies; on the lower part of the 
back is a narrow fin, beneath which riſes another, which 
at the beginning is high and angular, then grows narrow, 
ſurrounds the tail, and ends near the anus; the colour 
of the back is brown or duſky, ſometimes mixed with 
blue; the whole under-ſide is ſilvery, Theſe are found in 
the Thames, Severn, and Dee, and are potted with the 
large ſpecies, and are reckoned of a milder taſte. 't hey 
are fold to the Dutch as bait for their cod-fiſhery. Above 
450,000 have been fold in a ſeaſon at 405. per thouſand. 
Of late, about 100,000 have been ſent to Harwich 
for the ſame purpoſe. Ir is ſaid the Dutch have the 
ſecret of preſerving them till the turbot fiſhery. The 
other ſpecies is the LAMPERN, already deſcribed. 
LamPREY, Blind. See EINBLINDER, 
LAMPRILLON, or LamyREYoON, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the particular ſpecies of lamprey, 
which we by way of diſtinction call LAMPERN, | 
LAMPROPHORUS, an »ppellation anciently given to the 
neophytes, during the ſeven days that ſucceeded their 
baptiſm. | | : 
In the ceremony of baptiſm, the new Chriſtian was 
clothed with a white robe, which he wore for the week 
following; and was thence calied /amprophorus, which 
ſignifies a perſon wearing a /hining garment; from Mays 
gg, ſhining, and Prpw, I bear. 
The Grecks alſo gave this name to the day of the reſur- 
rection, becauſe their houſes were adorned and illumi— 
nated on that day with a great number of torches, as a 
youu! of the light which that myllery diffuſed in the 
world. by Bs 5 
LAMPS ANA, in Bztany. See Ni PPLE-ëort. 
LAMPUGA, in {chthyology, a name given by ſome authors 
to the fiſh more ulualiy known by the name of sI RO- 
MATE Us. | 955 | 
LAMPUGO, in Tchihyography, a name given by many to 
the HIPPURUS, a ſea-fiſh, caught on the coaſt of Spain, 
and ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with the DoRapo. 
LAMPYRIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of the colcoptera 
claſs of 1aſects ; the antennz of which are filiform, the 
_ elytra flexile, the thorax plane and ſemiorbiculated, co- 
vering and ſurrounding the head, and the fides of the ab- 
domen are covered with folds of down. Linnæus enu- 
merates eighteen ſpecies. See GLOW- worm. 
LANZ petra. See PETRA. 5 
LANARIA, or Herba La NAR IA, in Botany, a name given 
by the ancient Romans to a plant called ãrutbiun by the 
| Greeks, and uſed in the cleanſing of wool. The plant 
was of the thiſtle kind, and had large roots, and very 
prickly leaves. Some have ſuppoſed that the chaſer ſa of 
the ancients was the ſame. with the /anaria herba, or 
 ftruthium; but this appears to be a great error; tor the 
chaſcuſa of the Greeks is the antirrhinum of the Latins, 
Which Pliny deſcribes to have leaves like fac. 
LANATA, in Botany, a name given by Cordus, and ſome 
other authors, to the aria Theophra/li, or white beam-tree. 
LANCARIM /pring, the name of a medicated water of 
Glamorganſhire, It has its name from a town near 
which it riſes, and has been very long famous in the 
place for the cure of the king's evil. The body of water 
is about an ell broad, and runs between two hills covered 
with wood. About twelve yards from this ſpring the rill 
falls from a rock of about eight or nine feet high, with 
a conſiderable noiſe. The ſpring is very clear and riſes 
out of a pure white marle. The cures that have been 
performed there are proofs of a real power in the water ; 
but there is ſome queſtion, whether the water or its mo- 
tion and a does the good; for the people, who 


1 


come for relief, Always drink of the ſpring, and bathe 
the part aſterwargs in the fall below. It is generally ſup- 
poſed that the lime-ſtone rocks communicate a virtue to 
it, by which it cures internally; but it bas been often 
found, that the holding a limb difordered with the evil, 
in the ſtrong current of a mill-tail, has cured it; and 
there is the ſame advantage in the fall of this water. 
Phil. Tranſl. N“ 233, or abr. vol. ii. p. 333. 
LANCASTER, county palatine of. See CounTy. 
LANCASTER, duchy court of. dee COURT, 
LANCE, Lancea, a ſpear; an offenſive weapon, borne by | 
the ancient cavaliers, in form of a half pike. , 
The lauce conſiſted of three parts, the ſhaſt or handle, 


the 
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the wings, and the dart, Pliny attributes the invention 
of lances to the Mtolians. But Varro, and Aulus Gel- 
Jius ſay, the word /ance is Spaniſh ; whence others con- 
clude the uſe of this weapon was borrowed by the people 
of Italy from the Spaniards, Diodorus Siculus derives 
it from the Gavliſh, and Feſtus from the Greek x, 
which Ggnihes the ſame. | . 

LANCEA Chri/ti, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the ophiogloſſum, or adder's tongue. a ſmall herb 
found in moiſt places, with a ſingle {tem of ſeeds. _ 

LANCEARII, in Middle Age Mriters, ſoldiers whoſe chief 

" weapon was the lence, "They were in great eſteem for- 

merly. | 


LANCEOLA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 


that ſpecies of plantain called ri6-wort, or plantago zuin 


gquenervia, by molt authors. : 
LANCEOLATED leaf, among Botaniſts. See LEAF. 
LANCETI, a name given by the ancient laws of England 
to a kind of vaſſal, who were obliged to work for the lord 
one day in a week, from Michaelmas to autumn, either 
with fork, ſpade, or flail, at the option of the lord. g 
LANCETTE, or Lancer, a fine, ſmall ſurgeon's kniſe; 


{trait-pointed, and two-edged ; vſed in opening veins, 


&c. See PHLEBOTOMY. 


LANCH, in Sca Language, a peculiar kind of /ong-BOAT, | 


employed by (hips in the Mediterranean fea, It is longer, 
lower, and more flat-bottomed than the long boat, and, 
though lefs fit Tor ſailing, better adapted for approaching 
a flat ſhore, It is allo, by its conſtruction, fitter to un 


der-run the cable than the long-boat, which adapts it to 


the harbours of the Levant ſea, where the cables of dif- 
ferent ſhips are faſtened acroſs each other, 1 
LaNCEH of a /þip. See LAUNCH. En, 
LAND, in a general ſenſe. See EARTH, SOIL, &c. 
Dr. Davenant, from a ſcheme of Mr. King, ſtates the 
quantity of land in England and Wales to be thirty nine 


millions of acres; which, reckoning the number of in- 


habitants, as he does, to be 5,500,000, will at an aver- 
age be 74 acres per head. Davenant's Works, vol. vi. 
$ 3- See ACRE, and EXPECTATION of life. | 

Lan, in a Legal ſenſe, includes not only the face of the 
earth, but every thing under or over it; ſo that if a man 


grants all his /ands, be grants thereby all his mines of | 
metal and other foſlils, his woods, his waters, and his 


houſes, as well as bis fields and meadows. — =» 
Land, inclo/ing of. Incloſing of lands, and dividing the 

ſame into ſeveral fields for paſture and tillage, is one of 

the principal ways of imp:ovement ; firſt, by aſcertain- 


ing to every man his juſt property, and thereby prevent- | 
ing an infinity of treſpaſſes and injuries that lands in 


common are ſubject unto, beſide the diſadvantage of 
being obliged to keep the ſame ſeaſons with the other 


people who have land in the ſame field; ſo that the ſow-. 


ing, fallowing, and tilling the ground, mult be equally 
performed by all the landholders; and when there hap- 
pens a ſlothful negligent perſon, who has land intet mixed 
with others, it is one of the greateſt nuiſances 1magin- 


able. Secondly, where land is properly incloſed, and | 


the hedge-rows planted with timber-trees, &c. it pre- 
ſerves the land warm, and defends and ſhelters it from 
the violent cold nipping winds, which, in ſevere winters, 
deitroy much of the corn, pulſe, or whatever grows on 


the champaign grounds; and where it 1s laid down for 


paſture, it yields much more graſs than the open fields, 


and the graſs will begin to grow much ſooner in the 
ſpring» The hedges and trees alſo afford ſhelter for the 
cattle from the cold winds in winter, and ſhade for them 
in the great heats of ſummer. Theſe hedges allo afford 


the diligeurt huſbandman plenty of fuel, as allo plough 


boot, cart boot, &c. And where they are carefully 
planted and preſerved, furniſh him with maſt for his 
ſwine; or where the hedge-rows are planted with fruit 
trees, there will be a ſupply of fruit tor cyder, perry, &c, 
which in molt parts of Eugland are of no ſmall advan- 
tage to the huſbandman. _ ; 55 
By this method of incloſing, there is alſo much more em- 
ployment for the poor, and it is therefore a good remedy 
againſt beggary ; for in thoſe open countries, where there 
are great downs, commons, heath and waſtes, there 1s 
nothing bur poverty and idleneſs to be ſcen amongſt the 
generality of their inhabitants. Miller. | 
It muſt be acknowledged, that incloſures of waſte /ands 
and commons would be uſeful, if they were divided into 
ſmall parcels, and given up to be occupied at moderate 
rents by the poor. But if beſides leſſening the produce 
of fine wool, they bear hard on the poor, by depriving 
them of a part of their ſubſiſtence, and only ferve to in- 
creaſe farms already too large, which is commonly the 
caſe, the advantages attending them may not much ex- 
cced the diſadvantages, With reſpect to inclolures of 
open helds and lands, the advocates for inclofing are 
ready to own, that theſe diminiſh tillage, increale the 


diffuſing the people more over it. 
 Cromwell's time, no new houſe was to be built wichin 
ten miles of London, unleſs there were four acres of 
land occupied by the tenant. Thus did the policy of our 
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monopolies of farms, raiſe the prices of proviſions, and 


produce depopulation. Such ircloſures, therefore, how- 


ever gainſul they may be at preſent to a few individuals, 
are undoubtedly pernicious. It is a known fact, that in 


Northamptonſhire and Leiceſterſhire, where incloſing has 


greatly prevailed, molt of the incloſed lordſhips are con- 
verted into paſturage; in conſ quence of which many 
lordthips have not now fifty acres ploughed yearly, in 
which fifteen hundred, or at leaſt a thouſand, were 
ploughed formerly; and ſcarce an ear of corn is to be 
ſeen in {ome that bore hundreds of quarters; the effect 
of which has been, that the price of wheat and malt is 
nearly doubled, and that the inhabitants in almoſt all 
the incloſed villages, where they have no conſiderable 
manuſacture, are very ſenſibly diminiſhed ;z inſomuch that 


a hundred houſes and families have in ſome places dwin- 
dled into eight or ten; and the landholders, in mot pa- 


riſhes that have been incloſed only fifteen or twenty 


years, are very few in compariſon of the numbers who 


occupied them in their open-field ſtate. It is no uncom- 


mon thing to fee four or five wealthy grazieis engroſſing 
a large incloſed lordthip, which was befoie in th: hands 


of twenty or thirty farmers, and as many ſ{maljer tenants 


or proprietors. All theſe are hereby thrown out of their 
Iivings, with their tamilies, and many other families 


which were employed and ſupported by them. The ſtate 
of Norfolk is in tome reſpects milar to this. Incloſures, 
ſays the celebrated lo:1d bacon, in his hiſtory of the Reign 


of Heniy VII. (ice his Works, vol. iii. p. 431.) began 
in 1489 to be more frequent, whereby arable land was 
turned into paſture, which was ealily managed by a few | 
beraſmen. This bred a decay of people. In remedy— 


ing this inconvenience, the king's witdom and the par- 
liament's was admirable. Incluſures they would not tor- 
bid, and tillage they would not compel ; but they took a 
courſe to take away depopulating incloſures, and depo- 
pulating paſturage by conſequence, The ordinance was, 
chat all houi.s of huſbandry, with twenty acres ot ground 
to them, thould be kept up for ever, together with a 


competent proportion of land to be occupied with them, 


and in no wile to be ievered from them. By theſe means, 


the houſes being kept up, did, of necellity, enforce a 
dwellcr; and the proportion of land for occupation be- 
ing allo kept up, did, of ncceſſity, enforce that dweller 
not to be a beggar. This ſtatute was renewed in king 
Heury the Eigath's time; and every perſon who con- 
verted tillage into paſtuſe ſubjected to a forfeiture of half 


the land, tili the offence was removed. In a law of the 
tweuty-btth of the ſame reign, it is ſet forth, that mauy 
farms, aud great plenty of catile, particularly ſheep, had 
been gachered into few hands, whereby the rents of lands 
had becn increifed, and tiltiage very much decayed 
churches and towns pulled down, the price of provilions 
greaily enhanced, and a marveilou> number of people 


_ rendered incapable of maintaining themielves and fami- 
lies; and, therefore, it was cnacted, that no perſon 


ſhould keep above two thouſand ſheep, nor hold more 
than two farms. In the third of Edw. VI. a bill was 


brought in for the ben fit of he poor, for rebuilding de- 
ca) ed tarm-houles, and maintaining tillage againſt too 
much incloling, In the year 1038 there was a ſpecial 
commiſſion from Charles 1 for entorcing the ſtatute of 


the Zoth of Elizabeth, by which no cottaye was allowed 
in auy country place, without at leaſt four acres of land 


to it, to prevent the increaſe of the poor, by lecuring to 


them a maintenance; nor were any inmates allowed in 
any Cottage, to ſecure the full cultivation of the land, by 
And by an act in 


anceſtors diſcourage incloſing and engrolling; upon the 
ſame general view of their. depopulating tendency ; and 
though the increaſe of trade and manutactures in more 


modern times has produced a conſiderable alteration in 


the ſtate of our country, and may require ſome change 
in our internal policy, yet it is ealy to foreſce, becauſe 
facts jultity the apprehenſion, that incloſing and engrofl- 
ing to the degree in which they have lately prevailed, will 
aunihilate the ſmall occupiers of land, and reduce the in- 
habitants of the kingdom to two claſles, viz. gentry and 
beggars, or grandces and ſlaves. 


As in former times the number of the occupiers of land 


was greater, and ail had more opportunities of working 
for themſelves, it is reaionable to conclude, that the num- 
ber of people willing to work for others muſt have been 
ſmaller, and the price of day-labour higher. The nomis 
nal price of day-labour is at preſent no more than about 
four times, or at molt five times higher than it was in 
the year 1514+ But the price of corn is ſeven times, and 
of fleſh-meat and raiment about fifteen times higher; 
therefore the price of labour has been fo far from ad- 


vaucing 
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rancing in proportion to the increaſe in the exfences of 
hing, that it does not appear to bear now half the pro- 

rtion to theſe expences that it did formerly. See on | 
this ſubject Price's Obſervations on Reverſionary Pay- | 
ments, Supplement, p. 388, Kc. Appeal to the Public | 


on the Subject of the National Debt, p. 93, &c. 


In incloſing of land, regard ſhould be had to the nature 


of the ſoil, and what it is intended for; becauſe corn- 
land ſhould not be divided into ſmall fields; for beſides 
the loſs of ground in hedges, &c. the corn doth ſeldom 
thrive fo well in ſmall incloſures as in more open land, 
eſpecially where the trees are large in the hedge- rows. 


The graſs alſo in paſtures is not fo ſweet near hedges, or 
under the drip of trees, as in an open expoſure ; ſo that 


where the incloſures are made too ſmall, or the land 


over planted with trees, the herbage will not be near ſo | 
good, nor in ſo great plenty, as in larger fields; there. 


fore, before a perſon begins to incloſe, he ſhould well 


conſider how he may do it to the greateſt advantage: as, 
for inſtance, it is always neceſſary to have ſome ſmaller | 


| incloſures near the habitation, for the ſhelter of cattle, 


and the conveniency of ſhifting them from one field to | 


another, as the ſcaſon of the year may require; and 


hereby the habitation, barns, ſtables, and out-houſes | 


will be better defended from ſtrong winds, which often 
do great damage to thoſe that are expoſed to their fury. 
Theſe ſmall incloſures may be of ſeveral dimenſions, 
| ſome of them three, four, ſix or eight acres in extent; 
but the larger diviſions for corn ſhould not conain leſs 


than twenty or thirty acres, or more, according to the 


ſize of the farm. | 85 
The moſt common incloſure is by a ditch and bank raiſed 


by its fide with quick: this takes place in almoſt any 
ground; but as it is expenſive, and ſtone or water are 


more plentiful, they are uſed in its ſtead. In marſhy lands 
they only cut ele, by way of fence between ground 
and ground; and theſe, when wide and deep enough, 


are a very good fence in all places where there is water 
to keep them full. In Cornwall and Devonſhire, and 


ſome other of the weſtern counties, they uſe a ſtone 


fence, which is the beſt kind both for the lands and for | 
Flat ſtones are very plentiful in theſe coun- 


the cattle, 
ties, and may be had at a ttifling expence. With theſe 
ſtones they build round the land that is to be incloſed 


two walls near one another, laying the ſtones upon one 


another, firſt two and two, then one, all the way up; 


and as they riſe, they fill up the ſpace with earth; and | 


ſo they continue the ſtone-work, filling it to what height 
and breadth they pleaſe, and beating the ſtones in flat to 
the fides, which makes the whole firm. On the top of 
_ theſe walls they plant quick, and even timber-trees, 


which thrive extremely well. In the northern counties | 
of England, and ſome others, where there is plenty of 
None of a large and rough kind, they make their fences | 
with the rough and unhewn ſtones, piling them up into | 


a wall with no ſort of cement or mortar, only laying on 


large ones at the top in a bed of clay, which keep all the 
reſt together. They make theſe walls about five feet 
high, See EarTH-banks, FENCE, HR DOE, and WALL, | 
| Lan, draining of. The draining of land is alſo another | 


great improvement to it; for though meadows and paſ- 
| tures, which are capable of being overflowed, produce a 
greater qantity of herbage than dry land, yet where the 


wet lies too long upon the ground, the graſs will be ſour 
and-extremely coarſe ; and when there 1s not care taken | 


in time to drain this land, it will produce little graſs, and 
| ſoon be over-run with ruſhes and flags, ſo as to be of 
ſmall value. f | 
The beſt method for 
ſeveral drains acroſs the land, in thoſe places where the 
water is ſubject to lodge; and from theſe crols drains to 
make a convenient number of other drains, to carry off 
the water to either ponds or rivers in the lower parts of 


the lands. Theſe drains need not be made very large, 


unleſs the ground be very low, and ſo ſituated as not to 
be near any river to which the water may be conveyed; 
in which caſe there ſhould be Jarge ditches dug at proper 
diſtances in the loweſt part of the ground, to contain 
the water, and the earth which comes out of the ditches 
ſhould be equally ſpread on the land, to raiſe the ſurface. 
But where the water can be conveniently carried off, the 


| beſt method is to make under-ground drains at proper | 


diſtances, which may empty themſelves into large ditches, 
which are defigned to carry off the water. This ſort of 
_ drains is the moſt convenient, and as they are hid from 
the fight, do not incommode the land; nor is there any 
; ere loſt where theſe are made. 


he ufual method of making theſe drains is to dig trenches, | 


and fill the bottoms with ſtones, bricks, ruſhes, or 


buſhes, 'which are covered over with the earth which | 


Was dug out of the trenches; but this is not the beſt me- 
thod, becauſe the water has not a free paſſage through 


—_ dt 


draining of theſe lands is, to cut 


years. 
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theſe drains ; fo that whenever there is a flood, they are 
often ſtopped by the ſoil which the water Frequently 
brings down with it. The beſt method yet found to 


make theſe drains is to dig trenches to a proper depth 


for carrying off the water, which for the principal drains 
ſhould be three feet wide at their top, and ſloped down 
for two feet in depth, where there ſhould be a ſmall 
bank left on each ſide, upon which the croſs ſtakes or 
bearers ſhould be laid, and below theſe banks there ſhould 
be an open drain left, at leaſt one foot deep, and nine or 
ten inches wide, that there may be room for the water 
to paſs through: the larger drains ſhould be at conveni- 


ent diſtances, and ſmaller drains of about fix or ſeven 


inches wide, and the hollow under the buſhes eight or 
nine inches deep, ſhould be cut acroſs the ground, which 
ſhould diſcharge the water into theſe larger drains. The 
number and fituation of them muſt be in proportion to 
the wetneſs of the land ; and the depth of earth above 
the buſhes muſt alſo be proportioned to the intended uſe 
of the land; for if it is arable land to be ploughed, it 


muſt not be ſhallower than a foot or fourteen inches, that 
there may be ſufficient depth for the plough, without 


diſturbing the buſhes, but for paſture land nine inches 
will be full enough ; for when the buſhes lie too deep in 
ſtrong land, they will have little effect, the ground above 
will bind fo hard, as to detain the wet on the ſurface, 
When the drains are dug, there ſhould be prepared a 


quantity of good bruſh-wood, the larger ſticks ſhould be 


cut out to lengths of about ſixteen or eighteen inches, 


which ſhould be laid acroſs upon the two ſide-banks of 


the drain, at about four inches diſtance z then cover theſe 
ſticks with the ſmaller bruſh-wood, furze, broom, heath, 


or any other kind of bruſh, laying it lengthwiſe pretty 


cloſe; on the top of theſe may be laid ruſhes, flags, &c. 
and then the earth laid on to cover'the whole. This 
ſort of drains will continue good for a great number of 
years, and are never liable to the inconveniences of the 
other ; for the water will find an eaſy paſſage through 
them under the buſhes ; and where there is plenty of 
bruſh-wood, they are made at an eaſy expence; but in 
places where wood is ſcarce, it would be chargeable to 
make them: however, in this caſe, it would be a great 


advantage to theſe lands to plant a ſufficient number of 
cuttings of willow, or the black poplar, on ſome of the 


moiſt places, which would furniſh bruſh-wood for thefe 


- purpoſes in four or five years; and as the expenſe of 


planting theſe cuttings is trifling, there cannot bea greater 
advantage to an eſtate which wants draining, than to 


practiſe this method, which is in every perſon's power, 


ſince there is little expence attending it. 

In countries where there is plenty of ſtone, that is the 
beſt material for making theſe under-ground drains ; for 
when theſe are properly made, they will never want re- 

airing. 5 ca. | 

The beſt time of the year for making theſe drains is 
about Michaelmas, before the heavy rains of autumn fall, 
becauſe at this ſeaſon the land is uſually dry, ſo that the 
drains may be dug to a proper depth; for when the 
ground is wet, it will be very difficult to dig to any depth, 
becauſe the water will drain in, wherever there is an 


opening in the ground. Miller. See Bos, Drains, 


and FEN. N | 

By 11 Geo. II. cap. 34. 14 Geo. II. cap. 24. and 21 
Gko. II. cap. 18. the ſecond offence in ſetting fire to en- 
gines for draining the ſeveral ſens, to which theſe acts 
relate, is made felony without clergy. By 22 Geo. II. 
cap. 11. 16. 19. 29 Geo, II cap. 22. 30 Geo, II. cap. 
32, 33, 35, 36. 31 Geo. II. cap. 18, 19. 32. Geo. II. 
cap. 13. 33 Geo. II. cap. 32. offenders maliciouſly ſet- 
ting fire to any of the works for draining the ſeveral fens 
to which theſe acts relate, may be ase for ſeved” 
AND, flooding of. As the draining of cold wet lands is a 
great improvement to them, ſo the floating or watering 
of dry looſe land is not a leſs advantage to them. This 
may be eaſily effected where there are rivers, or reſer- 
voirs of water, which are ſituated above the level of the 
ground deſigned to be floated, by under-ground drains 
made after the manner of thoſe before ditected for 
draining of land, through which the water may be con- 


' veyed at proper ſeaſons, and let out on the ground: in 


order to this, there muſt be good fluices made at the 
heads of the drains, ſo that the water may never get out, 


but at ſuch times as is required; for if this be not taken 


care of, the water, inſtead of improving the land, will 

reatly damage it. be 
e time for drowning of land is uſually from November 
to the end of April; but though this is the general practice, 
yet Miller ſays he cannot approve of it for many reaſons. 
The firſt is, that by the wet iying continually on the 
ground in winter, the roots of the finer ſort of graſs are 
otted and deſtroyed 3 and by Ing on of the ace at 


| 
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dhe ſeaſon when the ſeeds of docks, and other bad weeds, 


which commonly grow by river ſides, are falling, theſe 


* are carried upon the land, where they remain and 


grow, and fill the ground with bad weeds, which is com- 


monly the caſe with moſt of the water-meadows in Eng- 


land, the graſs in general being deſtroyed ; fo that ruſhes, 
docks, and other trumpery, make up the burden of theſe 
 Jands; but if theſe meadows'were judiciouſly managed, 
and never floted till March or April, the quantity of 

| ſweet good graſs would be thereby greatly increaſed, and 
the beautiful verdure of the meadows 
See OvERFLOwWING., i 
Lan, burning of. Another great improvement of land is 
by burning of it, which for ſour, heathy, and ruſhy land, 
be it either hot or cold, wet or dry, is a very great im- 
provement ; fo that ſuch lands will, in two or three years 
after burning, yield more, excluſive of the charges, than 
the inheritance was worth before ; but this is not to be 


acid Juice, which occaſions ſterelity in the poor land, fo 
It will in like manner conſume the good juices of the 
_ richer land, and thereby impoveriſh it, ſo that it hath 
been with great reaſon diſuſed in deep rich countries. 
It is alſo a very great improvement, where land is over- 
grown with broom, furze, &c. to ſtub them up by the 
roots; and when they are dry, lay them on heaps, and 
cover them with the parings of the earth, and burn them, 
and ſpread the aſhes over the ground. By this method 
_ vaſt tracts of land, which at preſent produce little or no- 


thing to their owners, might be made good at a ſmall | 
expence, ſo as to become good eſtates to the proprietors. | 


Miller. See BouRNING and DENSH1RING of land. 
LAND, arable. See ARABLE. | . 
Land, bog. See Bos. 
LAND, burning of. See BURNING. 
LAND, catch. See Carch- land. 
LaNnD, chalk, See Soil. IP 
LaNps, champion. See CHAMPION. 
Lanp, charter. See CHARTER- land. 
| Lan, chi/ely. See CHIsEL v. 
LAND, clay. See SOIL, 8 
Lands, court. See Couxr-lands. 
Laps, fabric. See FaBRIC-lands. 
Lap, fardel of. See FARDEL. 
Land, folk. See Fol x-land. 
Laxp, fore. See FoRE-land. 
LAND, glebe. See GLEEE- land. 
LAND, gravelly. See 8011. 

Land, head. See HEA D- lande. 
LAND in pecrage, holding. See PEERAOE. 
Larp, in. See Ix-land. i | 
LAND, znclofing of. See LAND, above. 

LaxD, lay. See Lay, 
LAND, mar. See MaRsSHY /ands. 
LAND, meadow. See MEAanDow. 


/ 


LanDs, overflowing of. See OvERFLOW1NG, and Flood- 


ing of LAND, above. 
LAxp, ox gang of. See Ox GANG. 
LAND, plough, See CaRRUSATE. 
- LAND, road. See RoaD. 
LAND, ſandy. See SoIL. 
LAN D-teleſcope, See TELESCOPE, | 
 LaNDs, tenementary. See TENEMENTARY. 
LANDS, thane.. See THANE-lands, 
LAND, up. See Ur-land. 
LANDS, wood, See Wood-lands. 
LAND, yard. See YAaRD-/and, 
LAND, heat. See YOAK of land. SPINS 
LAND, laying the, in Sea Language, denotes that motion of 
a A ſhip which increaſes its diſtance from the coaft, ſo as 
to make it appcar lower and ſmaller; a circumſtance 
_ ariſing from the intermediate convexity of the ſea. This 
is uſed in contradiſtinction to rang the land, which is 


Fee by the oppoſite motion of approach towards it. | 


hen a ſhip is got out of fight of /and, they ſay the /and 

Lax, to make the. See MARK x. | 3 

 Lanp-mark, at Sca, is any mountain, rock, ſteeple, wind- 
mill, tree, or the like, near the ſea- ſide, which ſerve to 


direct ſhips paſſing by, how to ſteer, ſo as to avoid cer- 


| tain dangers, be they rocks, ſhoals, Whirlpools, &c. 

Lan, ſetting the, at Sea, is obſerving by the compaſs how 

nin {fomea wh, lf | | 

LAND, hut in, at Sea. When another point of land hinders 
the light of that which a ſhip came from, then they ſay 

the land is hut in. | 

LN pete, at Sea. 


te night, at certain times, in moſt hot countries. 


Lan, head. or point of land, in the Sea Language, is that| 
than the reſt, See| 


„Which lies farther out into the ſea 
Foix, Car E, &c, 


preferved. Miller. 


When a ſhip lies ſo far from. the ſhore, 
that. ſhe can but juſt ken land, then ſhe is ſaid to lie land to. 
. Landeturn, at Sea, is a wind that blows from the ſhore in 
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LAND-CHEAP, an ancient cuſtomary. fine, paid either in 
cattle, or money, upon the alienating or ſelling of land 
in certain manors, or within the liberty of certain bo- 
roughs. a r . 
At Malden in Eſſex, a payment is ſtill made of 13d. in 
every mark of the purchaſe-money for lands and houſes 
fold in that town; which is called and. cheap. 
LAND-FALL, is a ſea-term, G6gnifying, to fall in with the 
land, or the firſt land diſcovered after a ſea-voyage. _ 
LAND-FALL, good, is when a ſhip makes or ſees the land, 
as ſhe expected, according to her reckoning, The con- 
trary is called a bad land fall. I CLE 
LAND-GABLE, an ancient term for a tax or rent, iſſuing 
out of a land; anſwering to what we now call ground- 
rent. | choad 
LAND-LOCKED, a ſhip is ſaid to ride /and-locked, when 


ſhe is ſurrounded with land; that is, is at anchor in a 


place where there is no point open to the ſea, ſo that ſhe 
practiſed on rich fertile land; for as the fire deſtroys the | 


is ſafe from the violence of winds and tides. 


LAND-'TAX is one of the uſual annual taxes, which has 
| ſuperſeded all the former methods of rating either pro- 
perty, or, perſons in reſpect of their property, whether 


| by tenths, fifteenths, ſubſidies on land, hydage or hidage, 


ſcutage or eſcutage, or talliage. Tenths and fifteenths 
were temporary aids ifluing out of perſonal. property, 
and granted to the king by parliament, being the real 
tenth or fifteenth part of all the moveables belonging to 
the ſubject. We meet with the payment of. fifteenths as 
far back as the ftatute of Magna Chat in the conclu- 
ſion of which, the parliament grants to the king, for 
the conceſſions made by him, a fifteenth part of all their 
moveable goods, This taxation was originally charged 
upon the ſeveral individuals, but in the 8th year of Ed- 
ward III. a certain ſum was rated in every town, &c. 
In proceſs of time this fifteenth, being inſufficient for, the 
public exigence, the number of fiſteenths was augmented 
to two or three fifteenths. Whenever, in later years, the 
commons granted the king a fifteenth, every pariſh in 
England knew their proportion of it; i. e. the ſame iden- 
tical ſum that was aſſeſſed by the ſame aid in the 8th of 
Edward III. and then raiſed it by a rate among them- 
| ſelves, and returned it into the royal exchequer. . See 
Fir TEEN TH. See alſo TxN TH. The other ancient 
| levies were in the nature of a modern land tax; for we 
may trace the original of that charge as high as to the 
introduction of our military tenures; when every tenant | 
of a knight's fee was bound, if called, upon, to attend 
the king in his army for forty days in every year. In lieu 
of this perſonal attendance, a pecuniary ſatisfaction came 
to be levied by aſſeſſments, at ſo much for every knight's 
| fee, under the name of ſcutages. See, Escvact. Of 
the ſame nature with theſe were the aſſeſſments of hydage 
or HIDAGE upon all other lands, and of TALL1A4GE upon 
cities and boroughs. But they all gradually fell, into 
diſuſe upon the introduction of ſubſidies, about the 
time of king Richard II. and king Henry IV... See Su- 
$IDY. In lieu of ſubſidies, which were uſually raiſed 
by commiſſions appointed by the crown, or the great 
officers of ſtate, the parliament, in the beginning of the 
civil wars, introduced the practice of laying weekly and 
monthly aſſeſſments of a ſpecific ſum upon the ſeveral 


n 
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and a half of money. The method of raiſing it js by 
charging 
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charging a particular ſum upon each county, according 


to the valuation of 1692; and this ſum is aſſeſſed and 
raiſed upon the perſonal as well as the real eſtates of in- 


g dividuals by commiſſioners appointed in the act, being 


the principle landholders of the 9 and their officers. 
The general qualification of commiſſioners in counties, 
with ſome few exceptions, is lool, a year of landed 
property: theſe commiſſioners before they can act, are 
required to take the oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy, and 


abjuration. When they firlt meet they direct the return 
and appointment of proper aſſefors : at their ſecond | 


meeting they direct them how to proceed in ſetiling the 
| ſeveral rates and charges: the aſſeſſment on perſonal 


eſtates ſhall be 45. in the pound, according to the true | | 
' yearly value of them; i. e. for every. 10o/. of ready | 
money and debts, and for every 100l. worth of goods, | 


| 205. excepting ſuch ſums as are owing, and debts which 
the commiſſioner ſhall judge deſperate; and excepting 
ſtock upon lands and houſhold ſtuff, and debts and loans 


owing to his majelly. Every perſon. having a public | 
office or employment, and their ſubſtitutes, ſhall pay 4s. | 


for every 205, of their ſalaries: military officers in the 
army or navy excepted. By 32 George II. c. 33. 


relating to the duty upon offices, it is provided, that in all [ | 
future aſſeſſments to the land- tax, ſuch officers ſhall not | 
be affeſſed at a higher rate to the /and-tax than they were | 


in 1758. Every perſon having an annuity or penſion out 


of the exchequer, or out of any branch of the revenue, | 


_ ſhall pay 48. for every 20s. except ſalaries charged upon 
lands which pay to the full, and annuities exempted by 


"att of parliament ; and except annuities paid to ſuper- | 
annuated commiſſioners or warrant ſea-officers, or to the 


widows of fea-officers ſlain in the ſervice of the crown 
and except money lent to the government on the ſecurity 
of the act; and except turnpike tolls, and the ſalaries of 
__ turnpike officers, 


Real eſtates ſhall be charged with as much equality and 
' Indifference as poſlible by a pound-rate, to make up the 
| ſeveral ſums charged by the act on each county or place. 
Colleges and hoſpitals are exempted, together with the 


buildings that are within the walls or limits of the ſame. | 


All fuch lands, revenues, or rents belonging to any 


hoſpital or alms-houſe, or ſcttled to any charitable or | 
' pious uſe as were aſſoſſed in 4 W. and M. ſhall be liable; 
and no other lands, revenues, or rents, then belonging to | 
any hoſpital or alms-houſe, or ſettled to any charitable or | 


pious uſe, ſhall be charged or aſſeſſed: but lands given 
to charities ſince the 4th W. and M. ſhall not be 


exempted, No poor perſon fhall be charged, whoſe | 


lands, &c. are not of the full yearly value of 20s. in 
the whole. The aſſeſſors themſelves are aſſeſſed by the 


- commilioners. The land-tax (hall be paid by the tenant, | 


Who ſhall deduct it out of his rent. Papiſts and non- 
- Jurors ſhall pay double. At the thicd meeting of the 


- commiſſioners the aſſeſſors ſhall deliver duplicates of the | 


_ aſſeſſment in writing, ſigned by them, to the commiſhon- 
ers, with the names of proper collectors, for whom the 
| Pariſh or place ſhall be anſwerable. One of the dupli- 


_ cates, ſigned by three or more commiſſioners, ſhall be de- 
| livered to the collectors, with warrant for collecting; 


and the time and place of appeals ſhall then be appoint- 
ed. The fourth meeting is that of appeal, notice of 


which ſhall be given in the church; and every perſon | 


intending to appeal ſhall. give a written notice to one or 


more aſſeſſors, that they may attend to juſtify the aſſeſſ- 
ment. The commiſſioners are empowered to give relief in | 


Caſe of over-charge, and cauſe the ſum abated to be re-aſ- 
ſeſſed: and when the appeal is determined, it is abſolutely 
final. If any perſon refuſe or negleCt to pay to the collec- 

tor on demand, he may levy the ſum aſſeſſed by diſtreſs and 
ſale of the goods of the perſon negleCting or refuſing to 

pay; and for want of diſtreſs, he may be committed by 
Warrant of two commiſſioners to the common gaol, 


until payment of the money aſſeſſed and of the charges. 


The collector is waves to pay the money received to 


the receiver-general or his deputy quarterly, on or before | 


June 24, Sept. 29, Dec. 25, and March 25; who ſhall 
give a receipt gratis: the colleQors are allowed 3d. in 


the pound, which they may detain. out of the laſt pay- 


ment; but if any collector detains the money longer 
than the time appointed, or pays it otherwiſe than direct- 
eg, he ſhall forfeit 401. and if he reſuſe to pay it, two 


_ conimiſſioners may impriſon him, ſeize his eſtates real | 
and perſonal,” and fell them for payment. The receiver- | 


| er is appointed by the king, or in purſuance of his 
directions, avd bas a ſalary allowed him by the lords of 


dhe treafury, not exceeding 24, a pound ; notice of his | 


appointment is to be given to the commiſſioners, before 
dhe time of the firſt quarterly payment. The receiver, 
_ "within twenty days after the receipt, ſhall pay the money 


into the exchequer, or forfeit 5o0/. to him who ſhall ſue. 


The eferks* of the commiſſioners are allowed 14d. in the 


Pound for writing the afſefſnents, duplicates, c. to be | 


——— 


doing their duty may be fined | 


taſte, weigh, meaſure them, 


reign trade, 


proved. 


ſold at one ſhilling per acre, The reaſon d | 
7 5 low a price, was the low price the produce fold 


Paid by the receiver-general, according to the warrant 
of two commiſſioners. Aﬀeſſors, collectors, &c. not 
three or more com- 
miſſioners, in any ſum not exceeding 40/7. Blackſt. Com. 
vol. 1. p. 308, &c. Burn's Juſtice, art. LAN D-Tax. 


LAND. WALTER, an officer of the cuſtom-houſe, whoſe 


148 x | : a | L 
duty is, upon landing en to examine, 
veigh &c. and to take an account 
thereof, , In ſome ports they alſo execute the office of a 
coaſt-waiter, They are, likewiſe, occaſionally ſtyled 


. Tearchers, and are to attend and join with the patent 
ſearcher, in the execution of all cockets for the ſhipping 


of goods 10 be exported to foreign parts; and in caſes 
where drawbacks on bounties are to be paid to the mer- 
chant on the exportation of any goods, they, as well as 


the patent ſearchers, are to certify the ſhipping thereof 


on the debentures, 


LANDAN, in Phy/ology... See S A0“. 
LANDED intereſt, a term oppoſed to moneyed intereſt, in 


political conſiderations ; though there is a near connexion 
between them: for, the landed intereſt is aſſected by fo- 


The foreign trade of every country muſt decline, that, 
1. Lays unequal taxes in general on its people. 2. That 
cramps its commerce, the fountaiu of riches, by high du- 


ties, and impolitic prohibitions. 3. That ſuffers many 


monopolies. 4. That oppreſſes its people by prohibiting 
the importation of victuals under the pretence of raif- 
ing the value of its lands. 5. That encourages idleneſs, 


by bad laws relation to its- poor. 9. That tempts fo- 


reigners to carry away its coin for leſs than its_intrinfio 
value. 7. That makes the obtaining juſtice, chargeable. 
8. That ſuffers a beavy national debt, contracted in time 
of war, to continue unpaid in time of peace. | 


The reaſon why the decline of foreign trade ſinks the va- 


lue of land is, 1. becauſe it ſinks the markets at home. 


For, the produce of land being rendered exceſſively dear 
from the cauſes above enumerated, foreigners will not 
take its ſuperfluities; and labour being by the ſame; 
cauſes rendered exceſſively dear, we cannot manufacture 
or improve that produce, becauſe nations which can afford 
cheaper ſupply the markets abroad; ſo that the pto- 
duce of the lands, not being carried off as uſual, muſt 
become a dead ſtock on the farmer's hands, and cauſe 
great quanties to be crowded into markets, where, being 
encouragement but for few buyers, the price naturally 
falls; as, for inſtance, the declining demand of our 
woolen goods abroad falls the price of wool at home. 


2. Becauſe it increaſes the number of poor, to burden 


the /and. | 3 . 

3. Becauſe it diminiſhes the number of people: for as 
employment leſſens, the moſt induſtrious,” rather than 
ſtarve here, will fly to other countries, where trade can 
maintain them. So the coſumption of theſe being taken 
away, the demand at market muſt grow. leſs, and of 

courle rents muſt fall, yet the farmer's charges myſt 


grow greater; for the fewer the hands, the higher wages 


are ; this muſt break him in the end, and. produce all 
the conſequences following that misfortune ; beſides men 
who trade, bring in money; therefore the fewer they 


are, the leſs money will be brought; and the leſs money, 


the leſs rent can be given for /and. 


4. Becauſe the decline of trade diminiſhes our riches. 


This is a conſequence of the above remarks ; for having 
fewer goods capable of being exported by reaſon of their 


dear price, and our manufactures declining, muſt in 


time be loſt: therefore the importation of foreign goods, 
muſt naturally increaſe, and more money go out to pay 
for them. 3 3 DT OE AO * 
Nations that have no mines of gold and ſilver, have no 
means to get them but by foreign trade; and according 


to the quantity of theſe metals they poſſeſs, the price 0 


their commodities, and therewith the value of their 
lands, riſe and fall in proportion, which ſhall now be 


According to Dr. Davenant, the whole rental of Eng- 
land, in 1600, did not exceed fix millions per annum, 
and the price of land was twelve years purchaſe : 
in 1688 the rental was fourteen millions, and the price 
of land was eighteen years purchaſe ; ſo that, within this 

period, the landed intereſt roſe from feventy-two to two 
bp and. fifty-two. millions: and this advance was 
owing to an increaſe of trade. A 
The nie Languens, page 12, ſays, if there were 
but five hundred pounds in England, an ox Souls hard 
be worth a penny: therefore che rent mult bear its pro- 
portion to the riches. This appears by Maitland's Hiſ- 
tory of London; for he ſays that, in the year 961, land 


reaſon that land then 


at; for he ſays, that, in the year 1000, an ox ſold for 
2s. 6d. a cow for 25. a ſheep for 15. and a ſwine for N. 
In 1445, wheat was at 4s. 6d. per quarter; in 1447, * 


\ 
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Br.; in 1448, at 63. 84; in 1449, at $5. A bulfock, in | LANGUAGE, a fet of words which any people have 


1445, was 5s. a ſheep 2s. 51d: a hog, 1. 11}: cloth- 
ing for a year at the fame period, of a common ſer- 


vant of huſbandry Js. 44. ; of a chief cafter and ſhep- | 
] 


herd, 45.3 of a bailiff of huſbandry, 57. In 1512 the 
mean price of wheat in Yorkſhire was 65. 2d.; the 
price of malt was 4s. and of oats 25. ſo that the nomi- 
nal price of grain at this time was about a ſeventh of its 
nominal price for the laſt twenty years. The price of a 
fat ox at the ſame time and in the ſame county was 
135. 4d. of a lean ox, 85. of a wether, 15s. 84d. of 
a calf, 15s. 8d. of a hog, 25. ſo that the nominal price 
of meat was no more than about a fifteenth of its preſent 
| price, and bore the ſame proportion to the price of corn 
chat it would now bear, were it at half its preſent price. 
In an act of parliament of the 25th of Henry VIII. beef, 

veal, pork, and mutton, are mentioned as the food of the 


poor, and their price limited to about a halfpenny a 
pound. Beef and pork in particular were ſold in Lon- | 


don at 21 lb. and 31b. for a penny; at the ſame time 


that Wheat was at 75. and Bs. a quarter, and bore the ſame | 


proportion to the price of fleſh as it would bear now, 
| Were it about 410. a quarter. In 1549, wheat was in 


London 125. per quarter; malt, 10s. barley, 9s. rye, 
65. 64. oats, 45. a middling ox, 11. 185. a wether, 35. | 


l butter, 2 and a penny a pound; and cheeſe a halfpenny 
a pound. See the citations in the Supplement to Price's 


Obl. on Reverſionary Payments, Sc. p. 385, Sc. This 


could be only owing to the little foreign trade the nation 
Had at theſe reſpeCtive periods, and, conſequently, to the 


| brought in. 


ſent, all things are naturally ſo much advanced in price, 
to what they were in thoſe days? the anſwer is, that 


the quantities of gold and ſilver brought to Europe ſince 
the progreſs made by the Spaniards and Portugueſe in |, 
America, have made thoſe metals more common, and of 


 Tefs value than formerly, ſo that 20s. will hardly purchaſe 


what 15. would before the diſcovery of the Welt Indies. 


To which may be added the great increaſe of our na- 
tional debt and taxes, together with the circulation of 


the intereſt of che principal money of the public funds, | 


and likewiſe that great circulation of paper credit in 


trade, occaſioned by notes and bills, which, by promot- | 


ing an artificial circulation of property, raiſe the price 


of commodities, and give the appearance of wealth to 


4 * . 


a declining ſtate. Poſt. Diet. Com. 


The dearneſs.of commodities and the cheapneſs of money 


are the ſame things. 


with regard to the internal policy of the country. The 


title does not ſeem to have been uſed before the eleventh | 


century. Theſe judges were firſt appointed within a 
certain diſtrict of Germany: in proceſs of time the title 


became hereditary, and theſe judges aſſumed the ſo- 


vereignty of the feveral diſtricts or countries over which 


they preſided. Landgrave is now applied by way of emi- | 
nence to thoſe ſovereign princes of the empire who poſ- 

ſeſs by inheritance certain eſtates called landgravates, and 6 
of which they receive the inveſtiture of the emperor. | 


| There are four princes who have this title, viz. thoſe of 
Thuringia, Heffia, Alſace, and Leuchtenberg. There 
are alſo other /andgraves who are not princes, but counts 


of the empire. See CounT. 


LANDSKIP, or LaNDSCAPE, the view, or proſpect, of 


: a country, extended as far as the eye will reach. 
LanDsK1Ps, in Painting, are pieces repreſenting ſome 
champaign, or rural ſubject, as hills, vales, rivers, and 
country-houſes, where human figures are only introduced 
as accidents, or circumſtances. | 
| Landſkip painting is eſteemed one of the loweſt branches 
of PAINTING. | 
LANE, in the Military Art, is uſed when men are drawn 
up in two ranks facing one another. This is called 


making a lane, and is generally done in the ſtreets through | 
which a great perſon is to paſs, as a mark of honour. 


- Bur ſoldiers are often drawn up in this manner, when an 
öffender is to run the gantlope. See Military Execu- 
TION.  _. 
LANGREL-SHOT, is a ſort of ſhot ſometimes uſed at ſea, 
male of two bars of iron, with a joint, or ſhackle, in 
the middle; by which means it can be ſhortened, and ſo 
ws: put the better into the gun; and at each end there is a 
© balf bullet, either of lead or iron. | 
© This ſhot, when difcharged, flies out expanded, and fo 
does more execution among the enemies rigging, &c. 


& 0 - 


It is never uſed in royal ſhips, but very often by pri- 


vateers and merchammen, 


— 


nttle quantity of gold and ſilver which trade had then | 


But if it ſhould be aſked, what 3s the reaſon that, at pre- 


the nation; though they are really the characteriſtics of 


| graff, or grave; judge, or count, a name formerly given 
to thoſe who executed juſtice in behalf of the emperors, | 


LANDGRAVE, formed of the German land, earth, and | 


agreed upon, whereby to communicate their thoughts to 
each other. | 

The firſt principles of all languages, F. Buffer obſerves, 
may be reduced to expreſſions, ſignifying, firſt, the ſub- 


jet ſpoken of: ſecondly, the thing affirmed of it: 


thirdly, the circumſtances of the one and the other. 
But as each language has its particular ways of denoting. 
each of theſe, a /anguage is only to be looked on as an 
aſſemblage of exprelſſions, which chance or captice has 
eſtabliſhed among a certain people ; juſt as we look on 
the mode of dreſſing, &. Uſage and cuſtom are the 
rule of a language; and theſe hold their empire inde- 
pendent of reafon, or any other cauſe : nor has reaſon 
any thing to do in /anguage, unleſs to ſtudy or teach jt; 
ſuch as it is. Here then commences grammar; a juſt 


plan of which ſuppoſes a language already introduced by 


uſe, and, without pretending to alter or amend a tittle, 

only furniſhes reſlections, called rules, to which the man- 

ners of ſpeaking uſed in that /anguage, may be reduced ; 

which aſſemblage of reſſections is what we call the gram- 
mar of that language. This remark may obviate an abuſe 
introduced among grammarians, who are ever crying out, 

« Uſage is, in this point, oppoſite to grammar; or the 
* language here frees itſelf from the rules of grammar, 


n 
It is chance then to which we owe uſage, and uſage that 
| makes the rules and meaſures of language. Uſage, indeed, 
is ſomewhat dubious, and may be divided into good and 
bad, If it be aſked, wherein the difference between theſe 


lies ? it is in this; that the one is better eſtabliſhed, or _ 
authorized, than the other : and if it be aſked, wherein 
that difference of authority conſiſts? it is anſwered, 
that in dead languages, that which makes the good uſage 
is the writings of the beſt authors in that language; and 
if it be farther quellioned, which are the beſt? thoſe 
are allowed ſuch, who wrote when the ſtate was in its 


. greateſt" glory. Thus the age of Auguſtus, being the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed by great men, who then flouriſhed, 


5 we call that ood Latin which is conformable to the man- 
ners of ſpeaking uſed by authors who wrote within ſiſty 


years before, and fifty after, the reign of that emperor. 
As to living languages, the good uſage, or mode, is that 


which obtains among the moſt eminent perſons, whether 
as to quality and authority, or as to learning, and the re- 


putation of writing well. | 
With this view'it is, that M. Vaugelas defines uſage of 
a language, the manner of ſpeaking uſed by the ſoundeſt 
or beit part of the court, conformable to the manner of 
writing among the beſt part of the authors of the time. 


But this definition, how judicious ſoever, may, occaſion 


infinite doubt; for which is to be deemed the beſt part 


of the court, and of the writers? each party, doubtleſs, 


thinks itſelf the beſt. F. Buffier, therefore, very juſtly, 


Inſtead of the belt part, ſubſtitutes the greateſt part, 
which brings the matter nearer to a certainty : the moſt 


numerous part being ſomething fixed and palpable ; 
whereas the moſt found part 1 be legale 8 3 
trary. There is found a conſtant reſemblance between 
the genius or natural complexion of each people, and 
the language they ſpeak. Thus the Greeks, a polite, but 


vuluptuous nation, had a language perfectly ſuitable, full 
of delicacy and ſweetneſs, A . 
only born to command, had a language noble, nervous, 
and auguſt; and their deſcendants, the Italians, are ſunk 


omans, who ſeemed 


into loftneſs and effeminacy, which is as viſible in their 
language as in their manners. The language of the Spa- 
niards is full of that grayity and haughtineſs of air, 
which make the diſtinguiſhing character of that people. 


The French, who have great vivacity, have a lau- 


guage that runs extremely briſk and lively. And the 
ngliſh, who ate naturally blunt, thoughtful, and of 
few words, have a language more conciſe and ſententious, 


though far from being deficient in reſpect of copiouſneſs. 


As to the origin of ſpeech or language, learned writers have 
adopted different opinions. Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. and 
Vitruvius, Archit. lib. ii. cap. 21. imagined, that men 
at firſt lived like beaſts in woods and caves, forming only 
ſtrange and uncouth noiſes, until their fears cauſed them 


to aſſociate together; and that, upon becoming acquaint- 


ed with one another, they came to correſpond about 
things, firſt by ſigns, then to make names pow and 


in time to frame and perfect a language; and that the lan- 


guages of the world are different, becauſe different com- 
panies of men aſſociating together in various places, 
would form different ſounds or names for things, and 


thereby cauſe a different ſpeech or language. But as this 


conjecture contradicts the Moſaic hiſtory, other writers 
have ſuppoſed that the primitive language was formed by 
God himſelf, and ſupernaturally communicated to Adam. 
Moſt of the Jews adopt this opinion; and ſome of. them 
apprehend that this was done by acquainting him in ge- 

neral 
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neral with the roots and fundamental parts of the tongue 
only; but others imagine, that the Creator revealed to 
him the whole extent and propriety of the language, even 
the letters, points, and accents. Onkelos paraphraſes 
the words, which we render, man was made a living 
foul, man was made a ſpeaking animal. Some have car- 
ried this opinion ſo far as not only to think that Adam 
had a particular /angrage as innate to him as a power of 
thinking or of reaſoning, but that all his deſcendants 
have it too, and that they would of themſelves ſpeak this 
language. Plato, in Cratyl. p. 383. p. 425. ed. Serrani, 
ſeems to maintain, that the firſt language was of divine 
formation; for he ſuppoſes that the names of things had 
originally ſome natural connexion or congruity with the 
things themſelves, and that the firſt names muſt have 
been juſtly impoſed, becauſe they were impoſed by the 

ods, 
Feaſonadle in itſelf, and more conſonant to the Moſaic 
hiſtory, viz. that ſpeech was the immediate gift of God 
to the firſt man; not that God really inſpired him with 
any diſtinct or primitive language, but that he made him 


ſenſible of the power with which he was endued, of | 


forming articutate ſonnds, and the uſe he might make 


of them as ſigns of his ideas, and leaving the arbitrary 


impoſition of them to Adam himſelf. This ſeems to be 
intimated Gen. ii. 19. 80 that ſpeech was attained by 
gradual invention of arbitrary ſounds, to denote firſt the 
molt obvious things, and afterwards the leſs obvious, as 
they occurred. 
poſſible, that mankind might ot themſelves, in proceſs 


| 


But there is another opinion, which ſeems more 


However, though it does not ſeem im- 


of time, form a perfect language; yet it is not eaſily 


conceivable that Adam could attain the uſe of ſpeech ſo 
| ſoon as is repreſented to us by Moſes, without divine al- 
ſiſtance. Shuckford's Connect. vol. i. book it, p. III. 
See LETTERS. 5 


There is an affinity between dialects of the ſame mother- 
tongue, but none between mother-tongues themſelves, 


as being ſuppoſed of entirely different origin. 
Grammarians and etymologiſts find many affinities be- 
tween languages, and imagine many more. Hebrew be- 


ing the reputed ſource of all others, there are few lan- 


guages but what have been obſerved to bear a near affinity 
to it, not only the Greek, the Latin, the Runic, Saxon, 
Swediſh, German, and Welſh, but even the Chinelc, 
and the Lapponic. Vide Thomaſſ. Meth. Etud. Gram. 
liv. i. chap. 7. Pref. p. 107. 
Rowl. Mon. Antiq. p. 275. 
Beſides the conformity between words of different lan- 
guages, grammarians conſider the affinity between words 


of the ſame language formed from each other, e. gr. ad- 


jectives from ſubſtantives, participles from verbs, &c. 
Hence the claſs of paronyma, or conjugates. 


Id. liv. iti. chap. 9. Teq. | 


LANGUAaGESs, the diver/ity of, is generally allowed to have 


taken its riſe ſrom the confuſion at the building of the 


tower of Babel. Sce CONFUSION of tongues, and Dis- 


PERSION of mankind. 


As to the point of antiquity and priority among languages, | 


that has been extremely controverted. Herodotus tells 
ns, that in the diſpute between the Egyptians and Phry- 
gians about the antiquity of their /anguages, Plammeti- 


chus, king of Egypt, ordered two children to be brought | 


up, with expreſs prohibition not to have one word pro- 


nounced before them, but to leave nature to ſpeak of | 


herſelf; and the firſt word they ſpoke happened to be 


| beccos, which, in the Phrygian language, ſignifies bread. ; 
The Egyptians, however, were not convinced with this 


proof. The Arabs difpute the point of antiquity with 


the Hebrews; but the Jews, jealous, even to excels, of | 


the honour of their nation, poſitively inſiſt on it, that 
the Hebrew tongue, ſuch as it is ſound in the Holy 
| Scriptures, is the primitive language, and that ſpoken by 
the ficſt man. 

Several Chriftian writers, as Chryſoſtom, Auſtin, Ori- 
gen, and Jerom, among the ancients; and among the 
moderns, Bochart, Heidegger, Selden, and Buxtorf, 
agree with the Jews in maintaining the antiquity of the 
Hebrew language. Some have urged the great ſimplicity 


of this /anguage, when traced to what was probably its | 


original form; alledging that it comprizes few names 
and radical words, and that its words, ſtripped of their 
appendages, are monoſyllables. Thus, ſays Dr. Sharpe, 
it is very rematkable, if not peculiar to the Hebrew, that 
icarce any theme or root exceeds three letters; which, 
producing eleven thouſand one hundred and fifty-four 
primitives, are the moſt natural, and proper number of 
letters. Hence it ſeems to follow, that the Hebrew, and 
ſuch other languages as abound with primitive words, not 
exceeding three letters in each, approach neareſt to, or 
have the moſt of original language. Origin of Lan- 
guages, &c. p. 144. | 

But the chief argument is taken from the names of per- 


fons mentioned before the confuſion of Babel, which, it | 


Ver. III. N? 195. 
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is ſaid, are plainly of Hebrew derivation, and bear ajuſt 
relation to the words from which they ate derived: as 
N, Adam, from N, adamab, the ground, becauſe 
God formed him out of the earth; N, Eve, or Havah, 
from 'n, virit, becauſe the was the mother of all liv- 


ing; VP, Cain, from Mp, acqri/ivit, becauſe his mo- 


ther obtained him from the Lord, &c, But the etymo- 
logy of theſe names is loſt, if they are taken in any 
other ge behdes the original one in which they 
were given. Nevertheleſs Grotius, in Gen. xi. 1. & Not. ad 
lib. i. De Verit. Rel, Chriſt. and others, have reylied, that 
we have no certainty that the names uſed by Moſes were 
the original names, and not trauſlated by him from. the 
primitive tongue into the Hebrew, or at leaſt altered, in 
order to accommodate what he wrote to the underſtand. 
ings of the Jews. Thus we find in fact, that he altered 
his own name, which was Meuſe, of Egypiian original, 
and compoſed of two Coptic or old Egyptian words, 
moſe, water, and ſe, to preſerve, into MWD, from Need, 
to draw out. | | n 
Beſides, if the names given by Moſes, were the true ori- 
ginal names, ſome of them might accidentally admit of a 
Hebrew derivation ; ſeveral of them are more pertinently 


derived from ſome other of the oriental tongn-s than 


from the Hebrew, as Abel from the Syriac h Arn, 
thab el, q. d Deus dedit, and Babel from the Syriac 


balbel, to confound. Moreover, etymological alluſions may 


be accidental; and ſome of thoſe mentioned by Moſes 
may be deduced from other tongues as well as the He- 
brew. Thus the Latin name for man, homo, is derived 
from humus, the ground. Le Clerk farther advances, 
that ſeveral 'of theſe names were not the proper names, 
by which the perſons were called from their birth, but 
cognomina or ſurnames, which were given to them after- 
_— on account of ſomething remarkable in their 
I11VCS. | "BE" 

Of all the oriental /anguages, except the Hebrew, the 
Syriac has had the greater number of advocates, eſpeci- 
ally among the eaſtern authors. They have alledged, that 
a dialect of this language was ſpoken in Meſopotamia, 


Chaldza, and Aſſyria, where mankind firſt ſettled after 


the flood, and where, it is preſumed, the language of 
Noah and his ſons remained : to which argument they 
add that the names of perſons and places mentioned by 


Moſes are eaſily derived from that language Beſides 


thoſe kindred languages, which are commonly called the 
oriental tongues, the Armenian, the Celtic, and the 
CoParTic, pleading the antiquity of their nations, and 
the Armenians, that the ark firſt reſted in their country, 
the-GREEK, on account of its great extent and copiouſ- 
neſs, the 'TEUTONi1C, from which fome have pretended 
to derive even the Hebrew itlelf, and the CHINESE, have 


aſpired to preference, in point of antiquity. | 


The pretenſions of the Chineſe in particular, have been 


ſupported not only from the great antiquity of that na- 


tion, their early acquaintance with arts and ſciences, and 


their having preſerved themſelves fo many ages from any 


_ conſiderable mixture or intercourſe with other nations; 


but alſo from the ſingularity of the tongue itſelf, which 
conſiſts of few words, all monoſyllables, and is mot 
ſimple in its conſtruction, having no variety of declen- 
ſions, conjugations, or grammatical rules. Beſides, it 
is urged, that the Chineſe are the poſterity of Noah, and 


that Fohi, the firſt king of China, was Noah. | 


Mr. Webb, an ingenious writer in the reign of Charles II. 


| ſtrenuouſly maintains, that this is the only original /ay- 


guage, and that they now talk in China, the language 
of Paradiſe. | | 

Others maintain, that the /anguage ſpoken by Adam is 
loſt; and that the Heb:ew, Chaldee, and Arabic, are 
only dialects of the original tongue. So far are they 
from giving the priority to the Hebrew, that they main- 


tain Abraham ſpoke Chaldee before he paſſed the Eu- 


phrates; and that he firſt learned the Hebrew in the land 
of Canaan ; fo that this was not a ſpecial language con- 
ſecrated to the people of God, but was originally the 


language of the Canaanites, | 


M. Le Clerc is of opinion, the Hebrew is far inferior to 
the Greek both in copiouſneſs, elegance, and perſpicuity 
it is dry, and deſtitute of ornaments, inſomoch that, 
wanting expreſſions to vary the phraſe, the ſame periods 
are perpetually returning. The rabbins, converting its 
poverty into an excellence, ſay, it is ſo pure and chaſte, 
that it has no proper names for the paris of generation, 
nor ſor thoſe by which the excrements are diſcharged, 
Sce HEBREW. ds 

The Arabic is held the moſt copious of all languages. 
See the Preliminary Diſcourſe to Sale's Koran. 


LANGUAGES are in general divided into original or mother- 


tongues; as the HeBREw and ARABIC, in the Eaſt; 
the TEU TON Ic and SCLAVONIC, in the Weſt, | 


LANGUAGES, ſecondary, or derivative, Which are thoſe 
- M | 


formed 
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kormed out of a mixture of ſeveral others, as Latin, 
French, &c. | ONE 
Kircher will have the CopHT1c a mother tongue, inde- 
pendent of all others. | | 
Ba Jon maintains the GoTH1e a primitive language, and 
the mother of ali the Teutonic tongues 3 that is, of all 
thoſe ſpoken in the North, | 
Some add the Baſque, ro Biſcayan, andBas Briton, to 
the number of mother-tongues, imagining them to have 
been thoſe of the ancient Celtæ, or Gauls. 
LANGUAGES, learned or dead, are thoſe which only ſub6ſt 
in books, and which muſt be learned by the rules of 
grammar; as the GREEK, HEBREW, SYRIAC, and 
CHALDEE. | : | 
Raimond Lully ſolicited the eſtabliſhment of the ſtudy 
of the learned languages a long time, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. At length, in the year 1312, 
pope Clement, and the council of Vienne, appointed, 
that in the court of Rome, and in the univerſities of 
Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca, there ſhould 


be inſtituted profeſſors of each, who ſhould have ſalaries 


from the teſpective courts. The monks, however, vi- 
gorouſly oppoſed the ſpreading of theſe ſtudies; and 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that Eraſmus tells us, in his time, 
Grace nofſe ſuſpectum, Hebraice prope hereticum. = 

LANGUAGES, living, are thoſe ſtill ſpoken in ſome coun- 
try or other; and which may be learned by converſation. 
The moſt popular among theſe are the FRENCH, ITa- 
LIAN, SPANISH, and ENGLISH. 


The Spaniards ſeem to place the nobleneſs and gravity of | 


their language in the number of ſyllables, and the ſwell- 
ing of words; and [peak leſs to be underſtood, than to 
be admired. Their terms are ſonorous; their expreſ- 
fions haughty; pomp aud oftentation run through all 
they ſay; their language cannot pamt a thought to the 
life; it always magnibes it; frequently diſtorts it; and 
does nothing if it does not exceed nature. | 
The Italian tongue does not ſwell up things to that de- 
| gree, but it adorns and embelliſhes them more; yet theſe 
ornaments and embelliſhments are not real beauties. The 
Italian expreſſions, thus rich and brilliant, are like thoſe 
| Laces covered with patch and paint, which make a line 
ſhew, but the finery is all deceit. . . 
Tae French language (as ſome of their authors expreſs 
themſelves) is limple, without lownels ; bold, without 
indecency ; elegant and florid, without affectarion ; har- 
monious, without ſwelling ; majeſtic, without pride; de- 
licate, without ſoſtneſs,; and ſtrong, without roughneſs. 
"Though, as to the points of ſtrength and majeſty, the 
French muſt give way to the Engliſh ; which in thele, as 


well as in copiouſneſs, exceeds moſt of the living lan- 


guages; as far as it is inferior to ſome of them in 
imoothneſs and delicacy. | | 
Of all the modern /anguages, the French is generally al- 
| Jowed to be the moſt clear, and fit for philolophical and 
critical ſubjects; the chaſteſt and molt reſerved in its 
diction ; the moſt judicious and ſevere in its ornaments. 
Of all others, the Engliſh is ſaid to be the moſt honeſt, 
open, and undehgning. With all its ſublimity, it 1s gay 
and pleaſant on occaſion ; but its gaiety is ſtil! moderated 


and reſtrained by good ſenſe; it hates exceſſive orna- 


ments; and, for the greater ſimplicity, would almol} 

| chooſe as ſome ſay of the French, to go naked; it ne- 
ver drefles more than decorum and neceflity require. 
The Engliſh language is derived from fo many and ſuch 


different ſources, that, on this account, it is deficient in | 


regularity and analogy. Yet we have this advantage to 
compenſate the defect, that what we want in elegance, 
we gain in copioulneſs, in which laſt reſpect few lan- 
guages will be found ſuperior to our own. | 
Ennius and Cecrops are celebrated for their knowledge 
of many /angrages. Mithridates, king of Pontus, it is 
ſaid, underſtovd twenty-iwo tongues, which was the 
number of different people over whom he commanded ; 
and thoſe languages he knew ſo well, that he was able to 
barangue each of his people in their own tongue. It was 
a ſaying of Charles the Fifth, ** That ſo many languages 
« as a man underitands, ſo many times he is a man.” 

| Sultan Soliman's interpreter ſpoke perfectly well ſeven- 
teen different languages. But awong the moderns, none 


has been more remarkable in this way than Poſtellus; 


who, beſides a perfect knowledge of all the dead lan- 
guages, Was ſo well acquainted with the living, that it is 
ſaid he could bave made the tour of the globe, without 
the uſe of an interpreter. 


Bibliander has written of the analogy and proportion of 
languages and letters, De Ratione Communi Linguarum, | 


in 1518. Geſner, of the Difference of Languages, in 
1572. Lazius publiſhed an Introduction to the Learn- 
ing of the politer Languages, in a common Method, in 
1548. Megiſſier, a ſcheme of forty different languages, 
and different dialects, ſpecimens of cach whereof he 


| 


— 


gives in the Lord's prayer, in 1593. De Recoles, in bis 
Addition to the World of Daviti, has publiſhed the 
Pater-noſter in all the /a»gvages ſpoken ambng Chriſ- 
tians; and Mr. Cbamberlayne has propoſed to do the 
ſame in a hundred languages, a ſpecimen of which 
has been already publiſhed. Albericus Gentilis wrote of 
the mixture of /angrrages, in 1633; And father Reig- 
nier's Diſcourſe on Etymologies, is a work of the ſame 
kind, In 1613, Dorer publiſhed a hiſtory of all the 
languages in the univerſe. Guichart has a treatiſe of 


the etymological harmony of languages, publiſhed in 
1619. Brerewood has piven us curious Inquiries into 


the Te. of languages and religions, publiſhed 
in 1635, | 

LANGUAGE, philoſophical. See CHARACTERS, univerſal, 

LANGUAGE is alſo uſed, in the order of Malta, for ation. 
'The knights of Malta are divided into eight languoges * 
three whereof are for France ; viz. the language of Pro- 
vence, of Auvergne, and of France; two tor Spain, 
thoſe of Caſtile and Arragon; the other three are the 


languages of Italy, England, and Germany. 
Each of theſe Jan | 


guages has its chief, who preſides in aſ- 
ſemblies of the language to which he belongs. See 
MAL Ta. = FRY 
LanGuace, Frank. See FRANK. 
LANGUAGE, Helleniſtic. See HELIFNISTIe. 
LANGUED, langue, in Heraldry. is applied to ſuch ani- 
mals whoſe tongues appear out of their mouths : 
2 colour different from that of the 
mal. 5 | 
LANGUENTE, in the Italian Mufic, is uſed to denote a 
languiſhing and ſoft manner of bnging. 5 
LANGUOR, in Medicine, ſignifies a faintneſs, or relaxa- 
tion of the members, ariſing either from a want or decay 
of fpirits, through indigeſtion, or too much exerciſe; or 
from an additional weight of fluids, cauſed by a diminu- 
tion of the excretion by the common diſchar 
LANIARDS. See LANNIERs. | 
LANIGEROUS, any thing that bears woor. Hence, 
LaxIGFROUS, or LANUGINOUS trees, among Herbaliſts, 
are thoſe trees that bear a woolly downy ſubſtance z as, 
the black, white, and trembling poplars, oſiers, and wil- 
lows of all forte, . | | | 
LANIS de creſcentia Malliæ traducendis ab/que cijnſtuma, &c. 
an ancient Writ that lies to the cuſtomer o | 
mit one to paſs wool witho 
paid it before in Wales. 
LANISTA, in Antiquity, is 


executioner, but more frequently for a maſter gladiator, 
who taught the uſe of arms, and had always people under 
them ready to exhibit ſhews of that kind. For which 
purpole they either purchaſed gladiators, or educated 
children that had been expoſed, in that art. | 
LaxisTA was allo uſed to denote one who taught game- 
cocks to fight. | 3 | Bo 
LANIUS. See BurchER Bird and FLusnts. 
LANNARIUS, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the 
long-winged hawk kind; the Falco lannarius of Linnzus, 
called in Engliſh the lanner, and the male the lannare:. 
Its beak and legs are blue; and its head aud neck varie- 
gated with large ſtreaks of black and whitez its back, 
wings, and tail, are not varicgated, unleſs with a few 
ſmall white ſpots; and its wings, when extended, are 
ſeen ſpeckled underneath with ſmall round white ſpots; 
its neck is very ſhort, as are alſo its legs. It is com- 
mon in France, and abides the whole year there, and is 
very docile, and ſerves to all the pur poſes of bawking. 
In Italy the ſpecies ſcems ſomething different, having 
much of a yellowiſh brown about the ſhoulders, and be- 
ing indocile, and of no uſe in ſporting. Ray. See Hawk. 
This ſpecies breeds in Ireland, and is thus deſcribed by 
Mr. Pennant ; it is leſs than the buzzard ; the ear is of 
a pale greeniſh blue; the crown of the head of a brown 
and yellow clay colour; above each eye to the hind part 
of the head palles a broad white line ; and beneath each 
a black mark pointing down; the throat white; the 
breaſt tinged wich dull yellow, and marked with brown 
ſpots pointing downwards; the thighs and vent [potted 
in the ſame manner; the back and coverts of the wings 
deep brown, edged th a paler ; quill-ſeathers duiky; 
the inner webs marked with oval ruſt-coloured ipots ; 
and 425 tail ſpotted like the wings. Brit. Zool. vol. i. 
182. | OP 
LANNIERS, or LaNxIAR DS, in a Ship, 


reeved into the dead-mens-eyes of all 


chains. Their uſe is to ſlacken, or ſet raught the ſhrouds. 
The ſtays alfo of all maſts are ſet taught by l/anners. 
That rope, which faſtens the ſtopper of the halliards to 
them, is ealled alfo a /annier : and the term is generally 
applied to any ſhort piece of cord or line, faſtened (d 
ſeveral machines in a ſhip, and ſerving to ſecure them in 


being 
body of the ani- 


ges. 


a port, to per- 
ut paying cuſtom, he having 


ſometimes uſed to ſignify an 


are ſmall ropes 
the ſhrouds and 


a particular place, or to manage them more coureniant— 


ly; 


LAN 


ly ; fuch are the laniards of the gun- ports, the laniard of 
the buoy, of the cat- hook, &c. 


ILANSPESS ADE, in Military QA Fairs. See ANSPESSADE. 

LANSQUENET is the name ot a game at cards. 

LANTANA, in Botany, the American viburnum, a genus 
of the didynamia angioſper mia claſs, Its characters are 
theſe: the empalement of the flower is cut into four 
ſegments; the flower is of an irregular ſhape, having a 
cylindrical tube ſpread open at the bottom, where it 1s 
divided into five parts; in the centre is ſituated the ger- 
men, attended by ſour ſtamina, two being longer than 
the other; the germen changes to a roundiſh fruit, 
opening into two cells, incloſing a roundiſh ſeed. There 
are nine ſpecies. | | | 

LANTER-LOO, or Loo, is the name of a common game 
at cards. 

LANTERN, or LAN THORN, a cover for a luminary, made 
of ſome tranſparent matter; ſerving to tranſmit the 
light, and, at the ſame time, to ſcreen it from the wind 
and rain. | 


The word is derived from the French lanterne; and that | 


from the Latin laterna, of lateo, I am hidden; eo quod lu- 
cem habeat interius clauſam, becauſe the light is hidden 
within, ſay Iſidore and Lambin. But, according to 
Pezron, /aterna comes from the Celtic latern, and ac- 
cording to Salmaſius, /antern comes from lato, of fero, 
| becauſe it bears a lamp, or a light. 

Epictetus's /antern is ſaid to have been ſold for three 
thouſand drachms; that of Diogenes was held in great 
veneration among the ancients; and that of Judas is ſtill 


preſerved in the treaſury of St. Denys, as a very curious 
piece of antiquity, | | 


Lanterns are made of glaſs, horn, paper, &c. Formerly I 


they were made of the horn of a wild bull, called 47s; 


which, when cut into thin laminz, Pliny tells us, was | 
very tranſparent. Thoſe of horn were firſt introduced in- 


to England by king Alfred, about the year 887, in order 
to preſerve his candle time- meaſurers from the wind. 
See LENS. And Hiſt. Com. vol. 1. p. 45. | 
LANTERN, dark, is a lantern with only one opening or 


light, which, too, may be cloſed up, when the light is | 
to be entirely hid; and may be preſented to the perſon | 


one would fee, without being perceived one's ſelf. 
The ancients had their dark /anterns, but they differed 


from out's: they were covered with four ſkins, one on | 


each fide, or light, three whereof were black, and only 
the fourth tranſparent. Caſaubon, who gives us the de- 


ſcription, took it from a manuſcript of Julius Frontinus. 
Theſe were principally uſed in their armies, when they | 
were to march privately off from their enemies in the 


night-time. | : 
LaNnTERNS are uſed at ſieges in the night-time, upon 
the batteries; but theſe mutt be blind or dark lanterns. 


There is always great proviſion of them in all flore- | 


houſes. . | 
Lanterns are alſo uſed in a ſhip, particularly for the pur- 
Pole of direCting the courſe of other ſhips in a fleet or 
convoy: ſuch are the poop and top-/anterns, &c. _ 
LANTERNS, feaſt of, in China, is a celebrated feaſt held 
on the fifteenth day of the firſt month; and is ſo called 
from the great number of /anterns hung out of the houſes, 
and in the ſtreets; inſomuch that it rather appears a fit 
of madneſs, than of feaſting. On this day are expoſed 
lanterns of all prices, whereof ſome are ſaid to colt two 
thoufand crowns. Some of their grandees retrench 
ſomewhat every day our of their table, out of their drels, 
equipage, &c. to appear the more magniſicent in lan- 


terns. They are adorned with gilding, ſculpture, paint- | 


ing, japanning, &c. and as to their ſize, it is extrava- 


gant; ſome are from twenty-five to thirty feet diameter; 


they repreſent hails and chambers; and two or three 
ſuch machines together would make handſome houſes ; 
fo that in China they are able to eat, lodge, receive viſits, 

have balls, and act plays, in a /antern. 

_ "To illumine them, they ſhould have bonfires ; but as that 

would be inconvenient, they content themſelves with 
lighting up in them a great number of torches or lamps, 
which at a diſtance have a beautiful effect. In theſe they 
Exhibit various kinds of ſhews to divert the people. 
Beſides theſe enormous /anterns, there is a multitude of 
other ſmaller: theſe uſually conſiſt of fix faces or lights, 
each about four feet high, and one and a half broad, 
framed in wood finely gilt and adorned; over theſe they 


ſtretch a fine tranſparent filk, curiouſly painted with 


flowers, trees, and ſometimes human figures : the paint- 
ing is very extraordinary, and the colours extremely 
bright; and when their torches are lighted, they appear 
highly beautiful and ſurpriſing. 

LANTERN, in Architecture, denotes a kind of little doMs 
raiſed over a large one, or over the roof of a building, 


to give light, and to ſerve for an acroter to finiſh the 
building. | 


LANTERN 1s alſo uſed for a ſquare cage of 1imbef; with 
glaſs in it, placed over the ridge of a corridor, or a gal- 
lery between two rows of ſhops to illuminate them. 

LANTERN, magic, in Optics, the name of a machine; 
which, in the dark; repreſents various images and ſpecttes 
on a wall, or other white ſurface, ſo odd and ſurpriſing; 
that thoſe who are not in the ſecret, think them the ef- 
fect of MAGIC oi 

LANTERN-fi/h, the Engliſh name of a fiſh of the ſoal-kind, 

but ſmaller and ſmoother to the touch, called in Latin 


4 


amogloſſus. 
LanTERN-fly, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a very ſin- 
gular kind of inſect produced in the Weſt Indies, and 
carrying a ſtrong light with it in the night. The ſtructure 
of the trunk in this inſect is of the ſame kind with that 
of the cicada; and as it wants the power of making the 
noiſe ſor which the cicada is ſo famous, it belongs, ac- 
cording to Mr, Reaumur's diſtinQions, to that ſpecies of 
inſect called the procigale, or procicada. Tab. Inſetts. fig. 2. 
The glow-worm, and the luminous beetles, with all the 
other luminous inſets we are acquainted with in this 
part of the world, diffuſe their light from a part which is 
near the extremity of the body, and under the belly, but 
the /antern-fly gives it from its head. It differs alſo greatly 
in the degree of light ; for this, in all the inſects we are 
acquainted with, is very feeble z whereas, in this fly it is 


| - ſo ſtrong, that Mrs. Merian, who is the firſt that well 


- deſcribed it, ſays the could read a ſmall print in a dark 
night by the light that one of them gave. The head of 
this creature, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is very ſhort, not ex- 
ceeding the length of one of the rings of the body, if it 
be meaſured from its joining with the corcelet to its 
joining with the lantern; but if that part be accounted a 
portion of the head, then the head is equal in length to 
the whole body. This lantern is wider than it is deep, 
or thick, and has near its origin a large protuberance, 
which gives it a bunched or humped look. There are 
ſeveral tubercles and lines on it of a reddiſh colour. The 

ground colour is an olive brown, and underneath it has 
one large rib running all the way along it, from end to 
end, and dividing it into two, and by the ſides of that there 
are ſome others. Theſe are all reddiſh, and thoſe neareſt 
the edges have ſmall rows of ſpines running along them. 

Over each of the eyes there is a round granulated promi- 
nence, which ſeems to have been a collection of ſmaller 
eyes; and if fo, the animal is ſupplied with the organs 
of viſion in a different manner from all other known 
creatures. Bur there requires an examination of the 
creature on the ſpot, and while alive, in order to find out 

this. The upper pair of wings are not perfectly tranſpa- 
rent, they are dotted with white in ſome places, and are 
variegated near theirorigin with ſeveral blackiſh ſpots. The 
under pair are more tranſparent than the upper; they are 
much ſhorter, and are broader than the others : theſe have 
each a large and beautiful round ſpot near the extremity, 
reſembling that on the wing of the peacock-butterſly. 
The colours of the circles of theſe eyes are brown and 
olive; the laſt colour very bright and clear, the other 
very duſky and obſcure. The ſpots are fo large, that they 
appear very beautiful. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. ix. p. 247. 

LANTERNISTS, a name aflumed by the academicians of 
'Thoulanle. A | ED 

LANUGINOUS. See LANiGEROVS. | 

LANUGO, in Botany, down ; that ſoft, hairy, or woolly 
covering, which grows on leaves, ſtalks, or fruits, of 
divers plants. | Ss | 
Such is that found on the leaves of the rofe-campion, 
and on the fruit of the peach-tree. | | 8 

LANYARDS, on /hip board. See LANNIERS. : 

LAOCOON, in the H:/tory of the Arts, is a celebrated 

monument of Greek ſculpture, executed in marble by 
Polydorus, Athenodorus, and Ageſander, the three fa- 
mous artiſts of Rhodes. This remain of antiquity was 
found at Rome in the ruins of the palace of Titus, in 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century, under the ponti- 
ficate of Julius II. and ſince depoſited in the Farneſe 
palace. Laccoon, the prieſt of Apollo and Neptune, is 
here repreſented with his two ſons, with two hideous 
ſerpents clinging round his body, gnawing it, and inject- 
ing their poiton : Virgil has given us the following de- 
ſctiption of the fact: | 


Serpens amplexus uterque | 
Implicat & miſeros morſu depaſcitur artus : 
Corripiunt, ſpiri ſque ligant ingentibus, & jam 
Bis medium amplexit, bis collo ſquamea circum. 
Terga dati, ſuperant capite, & cervicibus altis. 


This ſtatue exhibits the moſt e dignity and 
tranquility of mind in the midſt of the moſt excruciating 
torments: Pliny ſays of it, that it is, opus omnibus, 
pidturæ & ſlatuarie artis, preferendum, Lib. xxxvi. 
c. 5. 

LAPAC. 


La b 


LAPACTICS, from nanaZs, I evacuate, a term uſed by the 
old writers in medicine to expreſs ſuch things as purged 
by ſtool, or at lealt genily looſened the belly. It was 
ſometimes applied to the cathartic medicines, and ſome- 

times to.thole foods which were of this tendency. 

ns LAPARA, Aamapa, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs 
= the flanks, or that part which is fituated on each fide of 
j the body, between the ſpurious ribs and the hips. 
LAPATHUM, in Botany, See Dock. | 
LAP-DOG, called alſo melitæus or fotor, and by Dr. Caius, 
in his Syſtem of Britiſh dogs, the ſpaniel gentle or com- 
forter, is a ſpecies of the moſt generous kind of dogs. 
See Dos. | f 
Mr. Pennant obſerves, that the Malteſe little dogs were 


of Bologna are among the moderns. Old Hollingſhed is 

ridiculouſly ſevere on the fair of his days for their ex- 

ceſſive paſſion for theſe little animals; which is ſufficient 

Elizabeth, a novelty. _ | 
LAPHIATI, in Zoclogy, the name by which the pegy'e of 

Lemnos call a ſpecies of ſerpent, ſuppoſed by Belionius 

cients. 

ſtones. 1 

The art of cutting precious ſtones is very ancient; but, 


like other arts, its original was very imperfeQ. Ihe 


of Paris, who have been a corporation fince the year 


perior to that of the Engliſh. 
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formed on a wheel of ſoft ſteel, turned by a kind of 
mill, with diamond duſt tempered in oil of olives z and 
this ſerves. to poliſh them as well as to cut them. 


mond duſt : they are afterwards polithed on another cop- 
per wheel with tripoli and water. 1 | 
_ Emeralds, hyacinchs, amethyſts, garnets, agats, and other 


and water, and poliſhed on a tin wheel with tripoli. 


opal, are cut and polithed-on a wooden wheel with tri- 
polt. pes nf | 
LAaPiDARY is alſo uſed for a virtuoſo ſkilled in the nature, 
kinds, &c, of precious ſtones; or a merchant who deals 
in them. 3 „ | | 
LaridAry fAly/e,, denotes the ſtyle proper for monumental 
or other inſcriptions. | 3 
This is a kind of medium between proſe and verſe; the 
je june and the brilliant are here equally to be avoided. 
Cicero has preſcribed the rules of it: Accedat oportet ora- 
tio varia, vehemens, plena ſpiritus. Omnium ſententiarum 
gravitate, omnium verborum ponderibus, eſt utendum. 
The lapidary /tyle, which was loft with the ancient mo- 
numents, has — rettieved, at the beginning of this 
age, by count Emanuel Teſoro: it is now uſed various 
ways at the beginning of books; and even epiſtles dedi- 
catory are compoſed in it, of which we have no example 
among the-ancients. „ 


LAPIDESCENT, any thing which has the faculty of pe- 
trifying, or turning bodies to a ſtony nature. | 
Naturaliits {peak of a /ap:deſcent principle, a lapideſcent 

_ » ſpirit, a lapideſcent juice, &ce. | | | 

LAPIDESCENT waters, or ſprings, are ſuch as, having ſtony 
particles diſſolved and ſwimming in them, do depoſit the 


in; which, being incruſted herewith, are commonly miſ- 
taken fer petrifactions. 1 
LAPIDIFICATION, in Chemi/try, an operation whereby 
any ſubſtance is converted into a ſort of ſtone. 
This is done by diſſolving a metal, for inſtance, in a cor- 


diſſolution into the conſiſtence of a ſtone, | 
Lapidification is practiſed in metals, fixed ſalts, and ſalts 
of plants. 5 | | ” 
The term is alſo uſed for the making of artificial ſtones. 
LAPIS, in che genetal ſenſe. Sce STONE. | 
Lapis Arabicus, in the Natural Hiftory of the Ancients, the 
name of. atone of a fine white colour, reſembling the 
pureſt ivory; and which, though naturally of a firm, 
. ſolid, and compact texture, yet, when burnt, became 
light, porous, and ſpungy, and aſſumed the figure and 


compoſitions of the ancient phylicians for cleaning the 
teeth. | 


to prove it was in his time, viz, in the reign of queen | 


to be the ſame with the ELAPs, or elaphis, of the an 


1290, have carried it, eſpecially in cutting of diamonds | 
called billiants, to a very great perfection, but not fu- | 


There are various machines uſed in the cutting of pre- | 
cious ſtones, according to the quality of the matter to be | 
cut: the diamond, which is extremely hard, is cut and | 


Oriental rubies, ſapphires, and topazes, are cut and 
formed on a copper wheel, with oil of olives, and dia- 


ſtones leis hard, are cut on a leaden wheel, with ſmalt | 


Turquois, of the old and new rock, lapis girafol, and 


ame on wood, leaves, and other bodies immerged there- | 


roſive ſpirit, or menſftruym 4 and afterwards reducing that | 


appearance of a. pumice; aud was uſed like it in the | 


as much eſteemed by the fine ladies of paſt times as thoſe | 


LAPIDARY, Lapidarins, an artificer, who cuts precious 


French have ſucceeded in it the beſt; and the lapidaries | 


LA IS bezoardicus. See BEZOAR, 


L A 


ſorts of ſtones, and other foffils, which had lain in the 
neighbourhood of copper-mines, and been impregnated 
with particles of copper, though not in a ſufficient de- 
gree, to be thought worthy the name of copper-ores. See 
PYRITES. | | 

The ſame ſort of ſtones were alſo ſometimes called cha/- 
cites, which made ſome confuſion, as it gave occaſion to 
confound them with the true chalcitis. 

Laeis aſbeſtos. See ASBESTOS. 

LaPis etitcs, See /EIITES. ; 

LaPis Armenus. See ARMENIAN Stone. 

LaPls 4//ius, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, the 
name of a ſtone, called alſo ſarcophagus, from its power 
of conſuming fleſh. PO Gs 8 
It was a ſtone much ufed among the Greeks in their, ſe- 

. N e 3 IG 
pultures, and is recorded to have always perfectly con- 
ſumed the fleſh of human bodies, buried in it, in forty 
days. This property it was much famed for,.and all the 


ſingular quality alſo in it, but whether in all, or only in 
ſome peculiar pieces in it, is not known; that is, its 


made of it. This is. recorded only by Mutianus and 
- Theophraſtus, except that Pliny has copied it from theſe 
authors; and ſome of the. later writers on theſe ſubjects 
from bim. . | ni 


formed on ſubſtances incloſed in veflels made of thi 


the common mais of the ſtone and carrying with it par- 
ticles of ſuch ſpar as it contained; and afterwards falling 
in repeated drops on whatever lay in its way, it might 
again depoſit them in ſuch ſubſtances, in form of in- 
_ cruſtations. wy . 1 DO LEST 
The place from whence the ancients tell us they had this 
which it was dug: and De Boot informs us, 
country, and in ſome parts of the Eaſt, th e 
ſtones of this kind, which, if tied to the bodies of living 
perſons, would in the ſame manner conſume their fleſh. 
Hill's Notes on 'Theophraſtus, p. 114. 
Lapis atramentarius, the copper; lone. See PTRITES. 


LaPis Bononienſis, the Bolonian ſtone, a pec 


ſtone found in Bolonia. See BONONIAN fene. 
The whole art of preparing this ſtone, ſo as to make it 


ſophical Collections, by Sir Marc Antonio Cellio, an 


1680, expreſsly on that ſubject. "+ St 
The Hane is found molt eaſily after rain ; when the earth 
being waſhed away, the ſeveral maſſes of it appear as 
bright as burniſhed filver, or with the glittering of talc, 
reſembling the gloſs of a looking-glaſs. II Fosforo de 
Mare Anton. Cellio. | | hg 
ſometimes oblong and cylindric, ſometimes. Jenticular 
the laſt kind uſually proves the beſt of all, as being more 
ſhining and tranſparent, They ate uſually as big as an 
orange, and ſometimes are found of five pounds weight, 
and are very light, conſidering their bulk. They are of va- 
rious colours; ſome are ath-coloured, ſome of a ſky-blue, 
ſome of a ferruginous colour, others yellow, others grey- 
iſh white, and tome almoſt perfectly white. The beſt for 
uſe are the ſky-coloured and the white, When this fone is 
prepared, it affords an effloreſcence, in which lies its prin- 
cipal virtue of receiving light; which it does either 


dark, it appears exactly like a burning coal, and the light 
it gives is ſufficient to read by, if the letters be placed 
near the /7one, It does not retain its light long, but re- 
quires often renewing; and when, well prepared, its 
virtues will laſt five or ſix years, but ſeldom longer. 
The way of ſeeing it to the greateſt adyantage, is after 
the eye has been kept for ſore time in a dark room, and 
the ſtone is brought in there immediately from being held 
in the ſun. | 4 Bs . 

The belt method of preparing it is this: make a cylindric 
furnace of iron or copper-plates, ſeven inches in diame- 
ter, and as many in height. Line the inſide of it with a 
ſtrong lute ; ſo that the infide may be fix inches wide in 
the clear hollow; at the,top of this there are to he made 
four notches of 24 inches deep, and 14 inch wide; to 
this make ſuch a cylindrical part of the ſame diameter, 
but a little higher, and make at the bottom two aſh-holes, 
or air-holes, big enough to put in one's hand, Line 
this, as the other, with, ggod lute, and give it a bottom 
of Jute, that it may the more ſtrongly reflect the heat; 
and make a cover for the top, lining it in the ſame man- 
ner with the lute : into this furnace pat an iron-wire 


Laeis æreſus, in Natural Hiflory, a name given toſeveral 


— . 


grate ncar the bottom, to ſuſtain the coals, and freely 
| | admit 


ſtone, by water paſſing through its pores, diſlodging from 
! es eee 


ſhine in the dark, is deſcribed at large in Hook's Philo- 


The fone is of no certain figure, but is ſometimes round, 


ancient naturaliſts mention it. There was another very 


turning into ſtone any thing that was put into veſſels 


This effect might probably be 2 Kind of incfuftat n, 


% 


ſtone was Aſſos, a city in Lycia, in the neighbourhood of 
that in that 


ere are allo 


uliar f. pecies of 


in a book of the ſame author, publiſhed at Rome in 


from the fun, the moon, the common day-light, or a 
flame, but in different degrees. When carried into the 
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admit the air. On this grate lay ſome pieces of lighted 


Charcoal, and on theſe put others not lighted, all broken 
to the fize of a walnut, or thereabouts. Some of the 


| ſtones muſt be powdered, and thoſe which are to be 


calcined muſt be dipped in ſtrong aqua vitz, and while 
wet rolled in this powder, or the powder itſelf may be 


made up into thin cakes with mucilage of gum traga- | 
canth. Theſe ſtones, thus covered, or the cakes, muſt | 


be laid upon the bed of charcoal cloſe to one another, 


and another bed of charcoal, in the like ſmall pieces, | 


muſt be laid over them up to the top of the furnace ; 
| the cover of the furnace is then to be put on, and the fire 
lighted. When the charcoal is all burnt away, and the 
whole is cold, take out the ſtones, and taking out the 
_ eruſt from them, u by up in ſilk or cotton, and 
keep them cloſe in a box for uſe. 
The cruſt which is taken off from the ſtones is to be pre- 
ſerved; it ſhines as well as the ſtone, and is to be beat 
to powder, and rubbed over any thing that is to be made 
to ſhine; the thing being firſt daubed over with the 
White of an egg: this will make it ſtick on, and the 
whole will ſhine like the ſtone, ; | Is 
The furnace here deſcribed is not abſolutely neceſſary to 
the ſucceſs of the operation; but it is convenient to know 
the quantity of charcoal neceſſary to give the ſhining 
quality to the ſtone, ſince an exceſs of heat deſtroys it, 
and too ſmall a degree is not ſufficient to raiſe it. See 
LISeur and PHosPHORUS. | | 
Larts calaminaris.s See CALAMINARIS lapis. 
Lap Is calcarius. SeeLtME. | | 
Laeis candæ caneri, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Geſner, and ſome other writers, to the foſſile ſhells, ſince 
called tubuli marini concamerati, and by ſome polythalamii 
and ortho- ceratitæ. See TUBULI concameratts 82 
Lapis ceratitcs. See UnicoRnu fee. 
LaP1s colicus. See CoLic-ftone. 5 | 
Layis cornens, horn-ſione, a name given by many of the 
German authors to flint, which ſome of them have alſo 
very improperly called pyrites, or the fire-ſtone, becauſe 
It is uſed to ſtrike fire with. 


Butner, in his Corallographia Subterranea, has a re- 


markable ſyſtem, in regard to flint. He is of opinion, 
chat all flints are foffile corals. But it is to be obſerved, 
that the reſemblance of flints and corals are but very 


light and ſuperficial, and we have no proof from their | 


internal ſtructure of their being at all alike. 5 

Lais dentalis. See DN TALis. : | 

Lapis divinus, a ſpecies of jaſper, ſo called from its ima- 

inary virtues, as a diuretic, and expeller of poiſons. 

1 I is found on the ſhores of the Ganges, and other parts 

ol the Eaſt-Indies. 

The Turks are extremely fond of it in their curious works, 

particularly for the handles of their ſabres. This is alſo 

called JADE and NEPHRITIC ſtone. 8 5 

Laris hæmatitis. See HEMATITIS. 

Laeis byenius. See HrANIUs lapis. 

Laris Hybernicus. See Iriſh SLATE, 3 

Laets infernalis, a cauſtic ſtone prepared various ways; 
| ſometimes of ſtrong ſoap-lees evaporated to a dryneſs, and 

the remainder kept in a you well ſtopped from the air. 

Sometimes it is made of calcined vitriol, tartar, and ſal 
ammoniac, and boiled in quick-lime water to a ſtrong 
lixivium; then ſtrained, and evaporated till dry. 

be lunar cauſtic, or lapis infernalis, is made by putting 

; cryſtals of filver into a Heflian crucible, and placing the 

crucible in a furnace, which ought to draw little air, and 


The heat at firſt ſhould be moderate; and while the 
ebullition gradually diminiſhes, the fire is to be increaſed ; 


and when the matter is brought to a perfect and tranquil | 
fuſion, it is to be caſt in an iron mould, previouſly heat- 


ed, and greaſed in its inner ſurſace, where it is to be 
| left till it is fixed and cold, and then put into a bottle 
With a glaſs ſtopper. 
The lunar cauſtic ought to be formed into ſmall cylindri- 
cal pieces, like pencils, of about a line in diameter, and 


the ſurgeon who uſes them puts them in a crayon or pen- | 


cil caſe, to-prevent his fingers being injured: by touching 
them. The mould, for this purpoſe, conſiſts of five or 
ſix hollow cylinders, placed vertically and parallel to each 
other, to which a gutter is adapted, by means of which 


the matter is poured into them. This mould is com- 


poſed of two pieces, which exactly fit each other, in 

cach of which the ſame number of hollow ſemi-cylin- 
ders correſpond to thoſe of the other; and, therefore, 
When the lunar cauſtic is caſt and cooled, it is obtained in 
entire cylinders, by ſeparating the two pieces of the 
mould. See CavsTic, lunar, and CRYSTALS of /ilver, 
LAris Iebeianus. See TSLEBELANUS lapts. 
2 See JuDaicus. | 
azuli, See LAZz ULI. 


LAPIS 


l k : 
Lapis lucis, the ſtone of light, in the Materia Medica of the | 


_ © Arabs, à name given to the braſſy marcaſite or pytites. 


ſurrounded by a very ſmall quantity of lighted coals. | 


LAP 


The Arabians have adopted this. Avicenna ſuppoſes 
this ſubſtance to be called ſo, becauſe it was uſed, after 
calcination, for diſeaſes of the eyes. It is very probable, 
that where vitriolic medicines take place, the caput mor- 
tuum of this foſſil, which is only a colcothar of vitriol, 
may be of uſe: But its viftues in this reſpect can never 
be ſuppoſed ſo eminent, 48 to have intitled it to the 
pompous name it bears. It ſeems more probable, that it 
was called the /one F 4 light, either from its glitteting 
appearance where freſh broken, or from its giving large 
ſparks of fire, when ſtruck againſt a ſteel. It was from 
this quality that it obtained the name of pyrites, or fire- 
ſtone, it giving fire on the collifion with ſteel much bet- 
ter than flint does. | 

Layts /uminis, is uſed by ſome authors in the fame ſenſe 
as lapis lucis, that is, from the pyrites 

Laris Hydius. See Lx ius lapis. | 

Lapis marmoyeus, a marble ſtone about twelve feet long 
and three feet broad, placed at the upper end of Weſt- 
minſter-hall ; where was likewiſe a marble chait erected 
on the middle thereof, in which out kings anciently ſat 
at their coronation dinner, and at other times the lord- 
chancellor. Over this marble table are now erected the 
2 of Chancery, and King's-bench. Orig. Juridi- 
cal. 37. . 

LApis melitites. See Meltrir gs. | 

LAris morochthus, or French chalk. See MorocutHvs. 


[Lr is medicamentoſus, or the medicinal ſtone, is a compoſi- 


tion of roch alum, litharge, colcothar of vitriol, Arme- 
nial bole, and vinegar, boiled to the conſiſtenee of a 
hard ſtone. It is uſed to faſten the teeth, preſetve the 
gums, heal and dty up ulcers and wounds; and is uſed 
in injections, and in compoſitions for ſore eyes. | | 

LAr is muſicalis, the . in Natural Hau, a name 
given by Mr. Sivers to a ſtone found in Pruſſia, carrying 
naturally on it all the muſical characters found on the 
ſhell, commonly called the mH: bell. He de ſeribes the 
ſione, which ſeems to have been a ſingle ſpecimen, and 
as this author is the only one who ever met with it, it is 
much to be ſuſpected that either fraud or fancy has had 
a great ſhare in the matter. e 

LAr Is nephriticus. See NERHRITTe tone. - 

LAPIDES picti, in Natural Hiftory, a term uſed by Langins, 
to expreſs ſuch ſtones as are found with the deſineations 
of fiſhes, trees, and ſhells, as well as leaves of ferns and 
other plants, very perfectly repreſenting the things them- 
ſelves, but ſcarce at all ſtanding out above the ſurface 
of the ſtone, and having in themſelves ſcarce any thick- 

neſs. It is very evident, that the bodies repreſented are 
not here, in reality, but the whole configuration is owing = 
to the natural veins of the ſtone, and the coaleſcence of 
the ſeveral ſmaller maſſes of which each large ſtone is 
compoſed, and to the vapours from within the earth, 
getting into the natural fine cracks in the ſtones, and 
tinging their ſides with blackneſs. | 
Laels ſpecularis. See SPECULARIS, 
Laels thyites. See TyvitEs, | | 
LAPLYSIA, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of the molluſca 
order of worms ; the body is covered with reflex mem- 
branes; there is a ſhield-like membrane on the back, a 
lateral pore on the right fide, for the genitals; the vent 
is on the extremity of the back, and it has four feelers, 
reſembling ears. There is only one ſpecies, which ſome 
have called the ſea-hare. OD T 
LAPPA, in Botany. Sec Butpock, ID 
LAPPAGO, in Botany, a name given by the old Roman 
authors to the plant we call ee. cleavers, or ſome 
herb nearly allied to it. . 5 
LAPPULA, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the great 
caucalis, or rough · fruited ſtone · parſley, or bg/iard 
PARSLEY. | 5 8 
LAPSANA, in Botany. See NireLEe-wort. | | 
LAPSARII. See INFRALAPSARII, SUBLAPSARII, and 
SUPRALAPSARI), 8.5 a 
LAPSE, a lip or omiſſion of a patron to preſent a clerk to a 
benefice within ſix months of its being void t in which 
caſe, the benefice is ſaid to be in lapſe, or lapſed, and 
the right of preſentation devolved to the ordinary. | 
And if the ordinary neglect to preſent. during *. ſame 
time, the right of preſentation accrues to the metropoli- 
tan, and to the king, by negle& of the metropolitan, 
This right of /ap/e was firſt eſtabliſhed in the reign of 
Henry II. when the biſhops firſt began to exerciſe uni- 
verſally the right of inſtitution to cburches : and there- 
fore, when there is no right of inſtitution, there is no 
right of lapſe; ſo that no douative can /apfe to the ordi- 
nary, unleſs it hath been augmented by the 2 
bounty; but no right of /ap/e can accrue when the 
original preſentation is in the crown. In caſe the benefice 
becomes void by death, or ceſſion 2 plurality of 
bene ſices, there the patron is bound to take notice of the 


vacancy at his own peril ; but in caſe of a vacancy by 
reſignation, or canonical deprivation, or if a clerk pre» 
we” dra 
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kegtes be refuleld for inſoffeleneh, thefe being aintters of | 
which the biſhop alone is preſumed to be cognizant, here | 


"the law requires him to give notice thereof to the patron ; 


otherwiſe he can take no advantage by way of /ap/c- 

Neither alf any lapſe accrue thereby to the metropolitan | 
or the king. If the biſhop refuſe of negleCt to examine 

and admit the patron's clerk, without good reaſon aſſign- 


ed or notice given, he ſhall have no title to prefent by 
lußſe : and if the right of preſentation be litigrous or con- 


*eſted, and an action be brought againſt the biſhop to | 
try the title, no lapſe thall occur till the queſtion of right | 


be decided. If the biſhop be both patron and ordinary, 


good, and the biſhop* is bound to inſtitute the patron's 
 cleftk. If the biſhop fuffer the preſentation to /zp/e to the 
metropolitan, the patron alſo has the ſame advantage if 


© he/pteſents before the archbiſhop has filled up the bene- | 


fee: yet the ordinary cannot after lapſe to the metropo- 
Ktan, collate his own clerk to the prejudice of the arch- 


biftiop. But if the ptefentation lapſes to the king, the 
Patron ſhall never recover his right, till the king has ſa- 
tisfied his turn by preſentation ; for nud/um tempusoccurrit 


Fer. Black(t. Com: vol. il. p. 276, &c. . 
LAPSED lexaty See LEG Ax. 1 
LAP-SIDED, in Sca! Language, denotes the ſtate of a ſhip, 
"which is built in ſuch a manner as to have one fide heavier 
than the other, and conſequently to retain a conſtant heel 


ot terideticy towart! the heavier fide, unleſs when ſhe is | 
© brought upright dy ptating a great quantity of the cargo | 


or ballaſt on the other fide. 


LAPWING, rapella, in Ornitholigy, the black breaſted 


©" tringa, with's bang ing ereſt, or TRING A vanellusof Lin. 
bus, come sen in Eogland by the name of 
lapwing of ate plover, and called by ſome, in Latin, 


banellus. It is a very well-known bird, about the ſize of | 


- a pigeon, and has" bedutiful ere upon, its bead. Irs 
legs are Hong and red, and it is remarkable for running 
ſwiftly: the female is rather leſs than the male. 


Were the /apwing les common, it would be highly el.“ 
« 48emed for its beauty. It is very frequent in our fenny | 


_ evuntries, and in the wet places of moſt other parts of 
2 Tight net” mache with a few bents. The young as 
" \60n as hatthed' run like chickens, and are preſerved 


Wirk great anxiety ank d4mour by their parents from | 
benny danger; which are ſaid to fluttey along the | 


Appte 
| N a ch ſiderable diſtance from their neſt, to elude 
© purfaers; and to become more clamorous when moſt re- 
mote from tt. The eggs are much valued for their, deli- 
"tracy, and are fold by the London poulterers for three 

ſhillings per dozen. In Tire e join in large 
flocks and are very wild; their fic is very good, their 

fogd being inſects and worms. During October and 
© November, they ate taken in the fens in nets, in the 
fame manner as roffs are, but are hot preſerved for fat- 
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 LAQUEARIDS, a kitid ef athletd among the ancients, 
245 in one Hand Hefd à Taguens; i. e. a fort of ſnare, 


wherewith to embarraſs and entangle his antagoniſt, and 
in the other a N nn 
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EAQUEUS, i darch a nose or ſuare; or a kind of li- 
gatüre, ſo con ived, that when ftretched, by any weight, 
8 *. c . Op 5 + \ 2 * : e 4 4 1 


Feed uſed te eftend broken or disjointed bones, to keep 


them in their places, when they are fet, and to bind the 


parts cloſe to 4117 robes e e 
1 W left⸗hand fide of a ſhip, when you 
ſtagd with your face toward the head. EA, 

LARCE in 


1 Lav, is à theft of perfoual goods or chat- | 


" 18; th the owners abfence. See UE T. 
he wot etzmes kroti the French larcin; and that from 


the Latin tatrotinium, theft. 


- "Parteny is diftinguitied by the law into two forts; the 
mp 


VVV 
- with any other atrocious eircumſtance; and mixt or cam- 
Pound laveeny, which includes in it the aggravation of 
Id e of the things" Kolen, ſimple larceny is either 
Er eat or m. 5 a 3 | | | | 
Lancrnr, Gepa, is when the things ſtolen, though ſe- 
vetally, exceed the value of 124. pn ns 
CENY, Pe 957 i when the goods ſtolen exceed not the 
4 & b 18 an YR © F 


X 

d "larceny" is' defined the felonious taking, and 
e. ring away, the perſonal goods of another: ſo 
that in order to conſtitute this crime, there muſt be a 
taking. which implies the conſent of the owner to be 


Wating; and therefore no delivery of the goods from | 


| E. #, 15 | : . 2 28, | 
It Jays four eggs, of an olive caſt, ſpotted with black, in | 
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the owner to the ner, pern truſt, can ground a 
larceny. By the common law it was no /arceny in a ſer- 
vant to run away with the goods committed to him to 
keep, but only a breach of truſt: but by ſtatute 21 Hen. 
VIII. c. 75 if any ſervant embezzles his maſter's goods 
to the value of 40s. it is made.felony, except in an ap- 
prentice and ſervants under eighteen years old. And if he 

ad not the poſſeſſion, but only the care and overſight of 
the goods, as the butler of plate, the ſhepherd of theep, 
and the like z the embezzling of them is felony at com- 
mon law. So if a gueſt robs his inn or tavern of a piece 


ws... plate. it is /arceny ; and ſo it is declared to be by 3 
he Mall not hate # double time allowed him to collate | W. 


in: and if the biſhop doth not collate his own clerk im- 
'mediately to the Tiving, and the patron preſents, though | 
after-the fix months are lapſed, yet the preſentation 1s 


and 4 and M. c. 9. if a lodger runs away with the 
ou from his ready-furniſhed lodgings. There muſt 
alſo be a carrying away; and a bare removal from the 
place in which he found the goods, though the thief does 
not quite make off with them, is ſufficient, But this muſt 
be felonious, i. e. done, animo furandi, or as the civil aw 
expreſſes it, lucri cauſa. The ordinary diſcoyery of a fe- 
lonious intent, is where the party doth it clandeſtinely, 
or being charged with the fact denies it: beßdes which 
there are other circumſtances that evince a felonious in- 
tent, which are left to the conſideration of the court and 
jury. Moreover, this felonious taking and carrying away 
mult be of the perſonal goods of another. Of things 
that adhere to a freehold, as corn, grals, trees, and the 


like, or lead upon a houſe, no larceny could be com- 


mitted by common law; but the ſeverance of them was 
and in many things is ſtill, merely a treſpaſs: however 
if the thief, fevers them at one time, whereby the treſ- 
paſs is completed, and they are converted into perſonat 


cChattels, in the conſtructive poſſeſſion of him on whoſe 


ſoil they are left or laid, and comes again at another 
time, when they are fo turned into perſonalty, aud takes 
them away, it is larceny; and alſo if the owner, or any 
one elſe, has feyered them. And by 4 Geo, II. c. 32. 
to ſteal, or ſever with intent to ſteal any lead or iron 
fixed to a houfe, or in any court or garden belonging to 


it, is made felony, liable to tranſportation for ſeven years; 


and to ſteal underwood or bedges and the like, to rob 
orchards or gardens of fruit growing therein, to Real or 


othetrwiſe deſtroy any W or the roots of , madder 
by 43 E 


when growing, are 


43 Eliz. c. 7. 15 Car. II. c. 2. 


23 Geo. II. c. 26, and 31 Geo. II. c. 25, puniſhable cri- 


minally by whipping, 4mall fines, impriſonment and ſa- 
tisfaQtion to the party wronged, according to the nature 


of the offence. Moreover, the ſtealing by night of any 


trees, roots, ſhrubs, or plants, to the value of 5s. is by 


6 Geo. III. c. 36, made felony in the principals, aiders, 


and abettors, and in the purchaſers knowing the ſame: to 


de ſtolen: aud by 6 Geo, III. c. 48. the ſtealing of any 
| x timber-trees, 28 oak, beech, cheſnut, walnut, aſh, elm, 


cedar, fir, afp, lime, ſycamore and birch, and of any 


root, ſhrub, or plant, by day or night, is liable to pecu- 


niary penalties for the firſt two offences, and for the third 
is conſtituted a felony, liable to tranſportation for ſeven 
ears. Stealing ore out of mines is no larcenꝝ, except the 


| Healing ore gut of the mines of black lead, which is fe · 


lony Fe wet Aae cle by 25 Goa, II. c. 10. 
Stealing of writings relating to a real eſtate is no felony, 


but a treſpaſs: bonds, bills, and notes, are goods of which 


larceny cannot: be committed by common law ꝝ but by 2 


Geo. II. c. 25. they are put upon the ſame faoting with 
teſpect to /arcenies, as the money they were deſigned to 

ſecure. And by 7 Geo. III. c. 50. if any officer or ſer- 
vant of the poſt- office ſhall ſecrete, embez ale, or deſtroy 
any letter or pacquet, containing any bank - note or 


other valuable paper, dpecified in the act; or ſhall ſteal 


f the ſame out of any letter or pacquet, be ſhall be guilty 


of felony without benefit of clergy. Or if he ſhall 


deſtroy any letter or pacquet with which be has received 


money for the poſtage, or advance the rate of. poſtage, 
and ſecrete the money, he ſhall be guilty of fingle felony. 


1 By 26 Geo, II. c. 19. plundering. or ſtealing from any 
. ſhip in diſtreſs, whether wreck or no wreck, is felony, 


without benefit of clergy. For the laws relating to fi ſh 
and game, ſee Stealing of Fish and Gaus. 


. Of a valuable domeſtic animals, as horſes, and of all 


animals domite nature, which ſerve for food, as ſwine, 
keep. poultry, and the like, /arceny may be committed; 


and allo of the fleſh of ſuch as are fore nature, when 


o 


By the Romar law, the penalty of ſimpie and fecret larceny 


was the ny it two-fold ; and of menife/t larceny 


four fold: manife/t larceny was, where the criminal was 
taken in the fact; imple, where he was not. The Lace- 
deemonians never puniſhed larceny provided the perſon 
was not caught in the fact; but, on the contrary, it was 
applauded as a mark of dexterity and addreſs. y 

'The laws of Draco at Athens, which are ſaid to be written 
in blood, puniſhed it with death; but Solon afterwards 
changed the penalty into a pecuniary mulct : and ſo.the 
Attic laws in general continued. By the Jewiſh law, 
theft was only puniſhed with a pecuniary fine, and ſatis- 


faction 


— 


- 
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guilty of 1 larreny directed to be hanged. See Pe- | 


1. 4 K 


12 dion to the party injured. Egod. chap. il. From 


theſe examples, us Well as the reaſon of the thing, many 


earned and ſerupulous men have queſtioned the propriety, 


if not lawfulneſo, of inſlicting capital puniſnment for ſim- 
ple theft ; and — — either a pecuniary or a corporal 

niſhment. Sir Thomas More in his Utopia, p. 42. 
and more lately the marquis Beccaria, Eff. on Crimes 


and Puniſhments, 'thap."x*ii. have propoſed that kind of 
» corporal puniſhment, which approaches neareſt to a 


pecuniary ſatisfaction, viz. a temporary impriſonment, 
with an obligation to labour, firſt for the party robbed, 
and afterwards for the public, in works of the moſt 
flaviſh kind: nevettheleſs the puniſhment of theft ſtill con- 


tinues, through the greateſt part of Europe, to be capital. 


It is obſerved that our ancient Saxon laws nominally 
uniſhed theft with death, if above the value of 124. 
ut the criminal was permitted to redeem his life by a 

pecuniary ranſom. But in the ninth year of Henry I. 

this power of redemption was taken away, and perſons 

etit 


LONY. larceny by common law is only puniſhable 


by whipping, or by 4 Geo. I. c. 11. the puniſhment may 


be extended to tranſportation for feven years; but the 
puniſhment of grand /arceny, ot ſtealing above the value 
of 12d. which ſum was the ſtandard in the time of 


king Athelſtan, eight hundred years ago, is at common | 
law, regularly death: upon which br Henry Spelman 
_ obſerved, above a century fince, when money was at | 
twice its preſent rate, that while every thing elſe was 


riſen in its nominal value; and become dearer, the life of 
man had continually grown cheaper. And though the 
jury may exerciſe a kind of unwarrantable clemency, by 
bringing in Jarceny under the value of 12d. and the be- 
nefit of the clergy is allowed for the firſt offence ; yet in 


many caſes of ſimple larceny this is taken away by the ſta- 


tute; as from horſe-ſealing, taking woollen-cloth from 


off the tenters, or lines from the place of manufacture, 


ſtealing ſheep or other cattle ſpecified in the acts, thefts 
on navigable rivers above the value of 40s, plundering 


. veſſels in diſtreſs, or that have ſuffered ſhipwreck, ſteal- 
ing letters ſent by the poſt, and ſtealing deer, bares, and 


The Circafſians are faid'to honour theft arthis day ; inſo- 
much that at their public feafts, their youth are not ſutfer- 


conies under the circumſtances recited in the Maliham 
BLAck Act. an „ann Y þ 4.553 


ed to drink, if they have not performed ſomething remark- 


able in that way. Solinus tells us, that in Sardinia there 


' was a fountain that had the virtue of diſcovering a perſon | 


that had committed /arceny. . 


Compound or mixed larceny is that, which, beſides all the 
properties of the former, has the aggravation of taking 


Hom one's houſe erf perſon. With reſpect to larceny 


from the houſe, ſee BURGLARY and Hou sE-breaking. 


It may be obſerved, that the benefit of cler 


* 


is de- 
nied: 1. In all /arcenies above the value of 12d. from a 
church, or from a dwelling-houſe, or both, any perſon 


being therein. 2. In all lareenies, to the value of 55. 


1 


committed by breaking the dwelling-houſe, though no 
perſon be therein. In all ſarcenies to the value of 40s. 


from a dwelling-houſe, or its out-houſes, without break- 


ing in, and whether any person be therein or no. 4. In 


all larcenies to the value of 58. from any ſhop, ware- 


| houſe, coach-hoaſe, vr ſtable, whether the ſame be broke 


open or not, and whether any perſon be therein or no: 


— 


SO 


® 


* 


whether theſe offences are committed by day or by night. | 


Larceny from the perſon is either by privately ſtealing ; 


or by open and wiotent aſſault, uſually called robbery. 


The offence: of privately ſtealing from a man's perſon, 
above the value of 124. as by privately picking his 
pocket or the like, without his knowledge, was debarred 
of clergy, ſo early as by the ſtatute 8 Eliz. c. 14. For 
the other kind of /4rceny from the perſon, ſee RoBBRRx. 
See alſo FELONY, © © ; 

Perſons who buy or receive any ſtolen goods, knowing 


the ſame to be ſtolen, ſhall be deemed acceſſaries after | 


the fat: 3 W. c. 9. and by 4. Geo. c. 11. they may be 


and publiſher 
forfeit 500. with coſts, 25 Geo. II. c. 36. And by 4 G. | 


% 


tranſported for fourteen years: and by g Anne, c. 31. 
ſuch perſons and thoſe who conceal any felons or thieves 


ſhall be deemed accefſary to the felony, and being con- 


victed on the teſtimony of one witneſs ſhall ſuffer death 
as a felon convicdt. Perſons offerin 
2 . aug to be ſtolen, may be ſeized and conveyed 
by a conſtable or other peace officer before a juſtice, who 
may commit them for any time not exceeding lix days for 
examination, and afterwards, if the goods were ſtolen or 
clandeſtinely obtained, to the common gaol or houſe of 
correction. 30 Geo. H. c. 24. Perſons advertifing a re- 
ward for dare to ſtolen goods, and alſo the printer 

of ſoch advertifement, ſhall reſpectively 


©. 11. thoſe who receive ſuch reward, without apptehend- 


ing the felon and bringing him to trig], ſhall be guiky of | 


felony in the ſame manner as if they had ſtolen the ſame. 


—ů — 


. ** 


for pawn or ſale 


over and no more. 


LARCH-tree, Larix, in Botany. Linnzus 


any grand or petit larceny may, by order of court, and 
at Yhe prayer of the ptoſecutor, be paid by the county 
treaſurer, with a reaſonable allowance for his time and 
trouble : 25 Geo. II. c. 36. And by 27 Geo. II. c. 3. 


reuſonable charges may be allowed and paid in the ſame 


manner, to a poor perſon who is required to give evi- 
dence: in Middleſex theſe charges ſhall be paid by the 
overſeers of the poor where the perſon was apprehended. 
It is provided by ſtatute, that every perſon who ſhall ap- 
prehend any one guilty of houſe-breaking or private ſteal - 
ing, to the value of 5s. and proſecute him to conviQtion, 
and all the executors or adminiſtrators of a perſon ſlain 
in endeavouring to apprehend a houfebreaker or felon, 
ſhall have a certificate without fee, under the hand of the 
judge, certifying ſuch conviction, &c. which certifi- 
cate ſhall be inrolled by the clerk of the peace of the 
county where it is granted, and may be once aſſigned 
By virtue of this certiſicate the ori- 
ginal proprietor, or aſſignee of the ſame, ſhall be dif- 
charged from all pariſh and ward offices, within the 


parith or ward where the felony. was committed: 10 & 


II W. c. 23. Every ſuch perſon, and alſo the executors 
and adminiſtrators of a perſon killed as before, ſhall alſo 
have another certificate, which, on being tendered to the 
ſheriff and demand made, ſhall entitle him to the ſum of 
40]. without fee, in one month-after the tender and de- 
mand; on pain of forfeiting double with treble coſts. 
| 5 Anne, c. 31. dee Discovery of accomplices: 

The ſheriff on producing the certificates and the receipts 


for the ſaid rewarde, may deduct the ſame from his ac- 


counts; and if he have not money in his hands, he ſhall 
be repaid out of the treaſury, on certificate from the 
clerk of the pipe; or he may immediately apply to 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury, who ſhall pay the 
ſame without fee. 3 Geo. c. 15. wy 
refers this to 
the genus of PINE. The characters are theſe : it hath 
male and female flowers, growing ſeparate on the ſame 


tree; the male flowers are diſpoſed in a ſcaly katkin 


without a petal z the ſemale flowers are diſpoſed in a co- 
nical ſhape, having no petals, but a ſmall germen, which 


| afterward becomes a nut with a membranaceous wing, 
incloſed in the ſcales of the cones. 10 | 


The common cone- bearing {arch<tree grows naturally 
upon the Alps and Apennines, and has been lately much 
propagated in England. Thoſe trees raiſed from feeds 


thrive beſt in the worlt ſoib' and Gtuation. There are 


two varieties of thie tree, one of which is à native of 


America, and the other of Siberia; neither of which 
thrive well in this climate. 
the common lurch. tree is uſed for building and covering 
the houſes; and in other countries, where it abounds, it 


In Switzerland the wood of 


is preferred for every putpoſe to all the kinds of fir. In 
many places there are ſhips built of this wood, which 


are ſaid to be durable; and, therefore, this may be a 
very proper tree for planting upon ſome of the cold bar- 


ren hills in many parts of England, which, beſides the 


profit they would yield to their proprietors, would alſo 


conduce to national benefit. The Venice TURPENTINE 


is extracted from the larch- tree. See CEDAR, 


LARENTINALIA, in Antiquity, à feaſt held among tbe 
© Romans on the 23d day of December, but ordered do be 


to have been in honour-of the Lares, but by others, with 
more probability, in honour of Acea Laurentia; and 
do have been the ſame with LaUuRENTALIA.. oo 
LARES, among the Ancients, derived by; 12 De Deo 


Socratis, p. 689, from lar, familiaris;. à kind of domeſtic 
genii, or divinities, worſhipped in houſes, and eſteemed 


the guardians and protectots of families; ſuppoſed to 
reſide more immediately in the chimney corner. 
The Lares were diſtinguiſhed from the Pema rTESs, as the 
former were'ſappoſed to preſide over houſe- 
| ſervants in families, and domeſtic affairs, and the lattec 


keeping, the 


were the protectors of the maſters of families, their 
wives and children : accordingly the Lares were dreſſed 
in ſhort ſaccin habits, to ſhew their readineſs to ſerve, 


and they held a fort of cornucopis in their hands, as a 


ſignal of hoſpitality-and good hoofe-keeping. According 
to Ovid there were generaily two-of them, who were ſome- 
times repreſented with a dog at their feet. Faſt. 5. v. 
146. | | | K 


Plutarch diſtinguiſhes good and evil Lares, as he had be- 
fore done good and evil · Gen. Fa 


There were alſo ſome public, others private 1 
Apuleius tells us the domeſtic Lares were noamore than 


the ſouls of departed perſons, who had lived well, and 


diſcharged the duties of their ſtation; whereas thoſe 
who had done otherwiſe, were vagabonds, 'wandering 


about, and frightening people, called Zarve and La- 


MURES. | £1453 {48 X: hl: 
The Lares were alſo called Penates, and were worſhipped 


under 


LAR 


undder the kgutes of little matmouſets, or images of Wax, 


ſilyer, or earthen ware, 


The public Lares were alſo called Compitales, from com- 


pitum, a croſs-wayz and Vialer, from via, a way, or public 
road; as being placed at the meetings of roads, and in the 


highways, and eſteemed the patrons and protectors of 
travellers. Bs | 1 
Their private Lares took care of particular houſes and fa- 


milies: theſe they alſo called Præſtites, from preſto; 


Duod præſlant beulis omnia tuta ſuis. Ovid. Faſt. 


: They gave the name Urbani, i. e. Lares of cities, to 


thoſe who had cities under their care; and Haſtilii, to 
thoſe who were to keep their enemies off. There were 
alſo Lares of the country, called Rurales, as appears by 
ſeveral antique inſcriptionss _ | 

The Lares were alſo genial gods, and were ſuppoſed to 


take care of children from their birth. It was for this rea- 


fon that when Macrobius tells vs the Egyptians had four 


gods who preſided over the birth of children, viz. the | 


Genius, Fortune Love, and Neceſſity, called præſtites, 


ſome interpret him as if he had ſaid, the Egyptians had 


Lares ; but they have mentioned that there was a great | 


difference between the Lares of the Romans, and the 


Præſtites of the Egyptians. However, the learned Mr. 


Bryant affirms that they were the ſame. | 
- "Theancients differ extremely aboutthe origin of the Lares. 
Varro and Macrobius ſay, that they were the children of 


Mania z Ovid makes them the ifſue of Mercury, and the 


naiad Lara, whom Lactantius and Auſonius call Larun- 


da; Apuleius aſſures us they were the poſterity of 


the Lemures ; Nigridius, according to Arnobius, made 


them ſometimes the guardians and protectors of houſes, 
and ſometimes the ſame with the Curetes of Samothracia, | 
which the Greeks call Idæi dayli. Nor was Vatro more | 


conſiſtent in his opinion of theſe gods; ſometimes 


making them the names of heroes, and ſometimes gods 
of the air.. 0 ; L + 
T. Tatius king of the Sabines, was the firſt who built 


az a temple to the Lares, The chimney and fire-place in | 


the houſe were particularly conſecrated to them, 


Tertullian tells us the cuſtom of worſhipping the Lares 
aroſe from this, that they anciently interred their dead in 


their houſes; whence the credulous people took occaſion 


to imagine their ſouls continued there alſo, and proceeded 
to pay them divine honours. To this it may be added, 


that the cuſtom being afterwards introduced of burying | 
in the highways, they might hence take occaſion to re- 


rd them as gods of the highways. | | 
The victim offered to the Lares, in the public ſacrifices, 


: was a bog: in private, they offered them wine, incenſe, 


à crown of wool, and a little of what was left at the ta- 


ble. They alſo crowned them with flowers, particularly | 
. the violet, myrile, and roſemary. Their ſymbol was a 


dog, which was uſually repreſented by their fide, on 


account of its fidelity, and the ſervice it does to man, 
- in watching his houſe. They were ſometimes alſo re- 


Zee farther on the Lares, in Arnobius, Lactantius, Auguſ- 
tine De Civit. Natalis Comes, Lambin. on Plaut. Aulul. 


The term Lares, according to Mr. Bryant, was formed 
from laren, an ancient word by which the ark was repre- 
| ſented : and he ſuppoſes that the Lares and Max ks were 


. | preſented as cloathed in a dog's ſkin. 


and on Hor. Caſaubon on Sueton, &c. | 


the ſame domeſtic: deities under different names; and 
that by theſe terms the Hetrurians and Latines denoted 


£37 


4% 
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the di: artitæ, who were no other than the arkite an- 


ceſtors, or the perſons preſerved in the laren, or ark 
the genius of which was Iſs, the reputed parent of the 
word. He obſerves farther, that they are deſcribed as 


dmons and genii, who once lived on earth, and were 


gifted with immortality. Arnobius, lib. iti. p. 124. ſtyles | 


them Lares:quo/dam genios & funttorum animas; and he 
ſays, that according to Varro de Ling. Latin. lib. viii. p. 
113, they were the children of Mania. Huetius De- 


| 


monſt. Prop. 4. p. 139, adds, that Mania had alſo the | 


name of Larunda; and ſhe is ſtyled the mother of 


the demons. By ſome ſhe is called Lara, and was ſup- 


poſed to preſide over families; and children were offered 
at her altar in order to procure her favour. Macrob. 


Sat. lib. i. c. J. p- 164. In lieu of theſe they in aſter- 


times offered the heads of poppies, and pods of garlick. 


Anal. of ancient Mythol. vol. ii. p. 449, &c. 


The pantbeons, ot * repreſenting ſeveral gods at 
4 * 


once, were alſo calle 


es Harpocrates was one of 
theſe. __ | 


LARGE, 8 applied to the wind, when it croſſes 


1 
- 
* 


the line of a ſhip's cburſe in a favourable direction, par- 
prom rh eam or quarter. Thus, if a ſhip ſteer 
weſt, 


en the wind in any point of the compaſs to the 


-:eaſtward:of-the ſouth or north, may be called large, un- 


* 


„ 


leſs when it is directly eaſt, and then it is ſaid to be right 


* 


3 . 


LAR 


| aft, Sailing large is, therefore, advancivg with a large 
Wind, ſo as that the ſheets are flackened and flowing, 
and the bow-lines entirely diſuſed, This phraſe is ge- 
nerally oppoſed to ſailing cLos8-hauled. 
LarGe, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to go large, or 
wide, when he gains or takes in more ground in going 
wider from the centre of the volt, and deſcribing a great= 
er circumference, To make a horſe go large, you 
muſt give him the aid of your innet heel. See Ex- 
LARGE, 
LarGE, in Mufic. See CHaracTtER, 
LARGHETTO, in the Jtalian Mufie, ſignifies a move- 
ment ſomething flow, yet a little quicker than LAN Goo 
LARGO, in the Italian Mufic, a flow movement, one de- 
| gree — than adajo, and two than grave. See 
IME. | | | 
LARK, alauda, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithology, a 
diſtin genus of birds, of the order of the paſſeres: the 
characters of which are, that the tongue, which is bifid, 
has a rim or margin round it, and is membranaceous 
and pointed; the beak is ſtraight and pointed, and bend- 
ing towards the point; the maxillz equal in ſize; and 
the claw of the hinder toe is longer than any of the other 
toes; their toes are alſo divided to their origin, and the 
noſtrils are covered with feathers or briſtles. We have 
in England four ſpecies of this bird. 1. The common 
lark. 2. The wood-lark. 3. The tit-lark. And, 4. The 
ſmall-creſted /ark. And beſide theſe there are ſeveral ex- 
otic ſpecies of birds, properly redueible to this genus; 
as the Locus TEL IA, cAL AN DRA, SPIPOLA, SPINO- 
IE TTA. | OT BE 
The common field lark, or ſty-lark, the alauda arven/is 
of Linnzus, is well known, and not leſs eſteemed for 
its delicacy at table, than for its ſinging. | This and the 
wood-lark are the only birds that ſing as they fly; this 
raiſing its note as it ſoars, and lowering it till it quite dies 
away as it deſcends, It will often ſoar to ſuch a height 
that we are charmed with the muſic when we loſe fight 
of the ſongſter. It alſo begins its ſong befor the ear- 
lieſt dawn. It continues its barmony ſeveral months, 
beginning early in the ſpring, on pairing. It is very fat 
in winter, and taken in prodigious numbers; it builds 
on the ground, beneath ſome clod, and lays four or five 
Theſe birds are taken in greateſt number, in the 
neighbourhood of Dunſtable: the ſeaſon begins about the 
fourteenth of September, and ends the twenty-fifth of 
February; and during that time ſome thouſands are 
caught to ſupply the markets of London. Thoſe taken 
in the day are _ in CL AP-nets, till the fourteenth of 
November. See DoxinG. But when the weather be= 
comes gloomy, and alſo in the night, the lacker makes 
uſe of a trammel-net, twenty-ſeven or twenty eight feet 
long, and five broad, which is put on two poles eighteen 
feet long, and carried by men under each arm, who paſs 
over the fields, and quarter the ground as a ſetting dog. 
When they ſee or feel a /ark ſtrike the net, they drop it 
down, and thus the birds are taken. - The darkeſt nights 
are the propereſt for this ſport ; and the net will not only 
take . _ all other —_ that rooſt on the ground, 
among which are woodcocks, ſnipes, partri 
Flares — ſeveral others. A g 2 7525 
n the depth of winter people ſometimes take great num- 
bers of /arks by nooſes of books hair. 'The — is this: 
take a hundred or two hundred yards of packthread ; 
faſten at every ſix inches a nooſe made of double horſe- 
hair; at every twenty yards the line is to be pegged 
down to the ground, and ſo left ready to take them. 
The time to uſe this is when the ground is covered with 
ſnow, and the /arks are to be allured to it by ſome white 
| oats, ſcattered all the way among the nooſes ; they will 
ſoon fly to theſe, and in eating will be hung by the 
nooſes. They muſt be taken away as ſoon as three or 
four are hung, otherwiſe the reſt will be frighted : but 
though the others are ſcared away juſt where the ſportſ- 
man comes, they will be feeding at the other end of the 
line, and the ſport may be thus continued a long time. 
The /ky-lark 48-a kind of mocking bird; for it will catch 
the note of any other which hangs near it, even after its 
own note is fixed. On this account, the bird-fanciers 
_ place the /iy-lark 2 to one that hath not been 
long caught, in order, as they term it, to keep the cap | 
72 . honeſt. | . 5 2 Bed 
Lhe wood lark, or alauda arborea of Linnzus, is ſmaller 
than the common /ark, and is ſhorter bodied ; the colours 
are paler, and its note is leſs ſonorous and leſs varied 
though not leſs ſweet ; it generally flies in large flocks, 
and as it is in the air ſings with a voice more like that * 
the blackbird, than of the common lar, and it will alſo 
ſing in the night; it has a circle of white feathers like 
a crown, reaching from one eye to the other acroſs the 
head; the tip of its tail is white, and it fits on trees. 
Theſe are its diſtinctions from the common /ark, This, 


like 


— — 


* 1 


like the other, builds on the ground, and makes its neſt | 


- on. the outfide. with moſs, and. lays five eggs, which are 
duſky, and blotched with deep brown. The males of 
this and the laſh ſpecies are known, from .the females by 
their ſuperior IQ Gan $50 engertl; nee TS. 

The ei is one of the ſweeteſt of our inging-birds, 
and is indeed very little inferior to the nightingale when 
in good health; for we axe not to judge by ſuch. as are 


made feeble by improper food, or want cleanlineſs in 


their cage. ed nan 86 ig bt e ms. 41424 164 
It is one of the tendereſt birds we have, and yet jt breeds 
the ſooneſt of any that we.know of. They principally 


frequent gravel grounds, and the ſides of bills, that are 


expoſed full to the ſun; and if there be any ſtumps of 


oaks. in theſe places, they always reſort. to them. Ihe 


females couple with the males in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, at which time, and never before, they part with 


their }aſt year's brood; immediately after coupling they | 


betake themſelves to building their neſt. They generally 
build in lay, or grounds where. the graſs is rank, and is 
grown. brown. The principal, material they uſe is dry 
graſs, and they always chooſe ſome place ſheltered by a 
good tuft, for their neſt, to defend themſelves from the 


cold winds, which are very ſevere at that ſeaſon. They 


feed their young principally with a ſmall red worm; but 
it is very difficult to find this kind, to feed a neſt of them 
under our care, and they will not do well without it; ſo 
that they ſcarce ever come to any thing this way. 

The young branchers are taken in June, July, and Au- 
guſt. After this they may be taken in large numbers at 


the latter end of September, which is their general flight | - 


ſeaſon, and then from the beginning of January to the 
beginning of February, at which time they get together 


to couple for breeding. Thoſe that are taken in the ſum- | 


mer months are uſually taken in nets, by the help of a 
bark. +: 7 


The ſportſman. is to go out in a dewy morning, and fix- | 
ing on ſome hill he is to go to that ſide of it which faces | 
the riſing ſun; for this place they are ſure to frequent. 

He is to take out a hawk, and a ſmall net, at the end of 


a ſtickz when he eſpies a bird he is to ſhew the hawk, 


on which it will ſquat down, and on his approaching | 
nearer, and making the hawk flutter over the place, the 


bird will only lie ſo much the cloſer, ſo that he may go 
up and lay the net over it, and thus take it, without 
Hurting it. | yt 

The beſt 


caught in this manner. A better way of taking numbers 


of them is to prepare a net made in the fame manner as | 


the common net for taking partridges, only with the 


meſhes much ſmaller 3 three or four perſons are to go out 


with this, and one of them is to take out a hawk, which 
| ſerves in the ſame manner for the /arks as the ſetting-dog 
does for the partridges. ; 8 
Wherever a flock 
very common, the whole flight keeping with the female 
till the next coupling ſeaſon, the hawk is to be ſne wn, 
and on his hovering they will all lie ſtill, and the net 
may be eaſily drawn ſo completely over them, that not 
one can eſcape. The beſt time for taking this bird for 
the cage, is in July, or the preceding or following 
month; thoſe that are put into the cage at this time ling 
preſently, but their ſong time is not laſting, for they 
ſoon fall to maulting, in which ſtate many die; but if 
they get over it, they commonly prove very healthful af- 


terwards, and become very tame and familiar, and ſing 


ſweetly. Thoſe which are taken in the latter end of 
September, are generally very ſtrong and ſprightly ; but 
they do not ſing till after Chriſtmas. Thoſe taken in Ja- 
nuary and February finally prove the beſt of all ; they 
generally begin ſinging in two or three days, or at the 
_ utmoſt in a week after they are taken. | 
| The method of keeping them in health in the cage, is this: 
there muſt be two pans of food, the one containing meat, 
the other oatmeal and hempſeed. A very good food is the 
following : boil an egg very hard, to which add the crumb 
of a halfpenny loaf, and as much hempſced ; let the egg 
be chopped very ſmall, and the hempſeed bruiſed in the 
mortar; when theſe are mixed, the bread is to be crum- 


bled in among the reſt, and the whole to be rolled toge- | 


ther with a common rolling-pin, and kept for uſe. 
There muſt be ſome fine ſmall gravel ſtrewed at the bot- 
tom of the cage, and renewed at fartheſt once in a week. 
This will prevent the bird's feet from getting hurt by being 
clogged with the dung ; and his baſking in this will keep 
bim alſo from growing louſy, after which few come to 
| good. There muſt be a perch in the cage, and it muſt 
either be lined with green bays, or made of fine matting, 
which the lark is very fond of. | 
When the bird is firſt taken, ſome meat muſt be ſtrewed 
upon. the ſand in the bottom of the cage; for the bird 


will be ſometimes almoſt famiſhed before he finds the 
meat in the pan. | 


Vor. III. No 196. 
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wood-larks that are kept in cages have been | 


theſe larks are ſeen. together, as is | 


2 


9 


_— 
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for the hen wood-lark fi 


I” 


ſee come. The young may be taken out of t 
a fortnight old, and are ſo hardy, that they will eaſily 


a dull-whitiſh colour, r with 
p 


8 L. A R f 
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The cock-bird of this kind is known from the hen by the 
loudneſs and length of his call, by his tallneſs as he walks 
about the cage, and by his doubling his notes in the 
evening as if he was gving with biz mate to ooſt. A 
better rule than all others, however, is his ſinging ſtrong ; 

e ſings but very weakly, 

Both, the cock and hen. of. this kind are tender, and ſub- 


ject to many diſorders ; the principal of theſe are crarnps, 


giddineſs of the head, and breeding lice, Cleanlineſs is 
the beſt cure for the firſt and the Maſt of theſe complaints, 
but we know of no cure for the other. A good ſtrong 
bird, however, will often laſt very well five or ſix years, 
and often improve all the time. . _ 3 

The lark is not only a very agreeable bird for the cage, 
but it will alſo live upon almoſt any food, ſa that it have 


once a week a freſh tuft of three leaved graſs put into 
the cage wich it. . 


The and wood-lark differ in the time of their breed- 
ing ; the former not producing her young ones till May, 
the latter hatching them in March. In winter it is com- 
mon ta ſee vaſt flocks of ſ&y-/arks; and yet it is obſerved, 


_ that there are fewer of their neſts found in the ſeaſon, 


than of any birds that are in any degree common atnong 
us. The /iy-lark ſometimes builds among corn, ſome- 


times among high graſs, and ſeldom has more than three 


young ones at a brood, ſcarce ever more than four; ſo 
that it is more wonderful whence ha: jorge flights we 
the neſt at 


be brought up. The beſt food is a ſheep's heart chopped 
with egg, and afterwards oatmeal, bruiſed dem peed 
and bread, with a little egg among it. - They ſhould have 
clean ſand at the bottom of the cage, but they need no 
perches. FTVTVVVVVVVVVVFFVFT ayie:ts 
The tit. lark is called by authors the alauda pratorum, or 
alauda pratenfis. This fits upon trees like the wood-lark, 
is ſmaller than the common lark, and has more of a 
duſky greeniſh hue, and is leſs beautiful in its colour than 
the common lark. This, like the other /arks, builds its 
neſt among the graſs, and lays five or fix eggs; it has 
a very remarkable fine note, finging in all ſituations, on 


trees, on the ground, while it is ſporting in the air, and 


particularly in its deſcent. This bird, and many others, 
ſuch as the thruſh, blackbird, willow-wrenz:&c, become 


ſilent about Midſummer, and reſume their notes in Sep- 


tember. It is thought that we have in England, beſide 


the common ſpecies of tit-lark, another kind, which 
differs from the common kind, in that it is larget, has 
leſs greeneſs in its colouring, has paler- coloured feet, 


and ſhorter heels. 3 ns ig. ot Hype 
The laſt, or creſted lark, is the alauda criſfata minor of 
authors: this is like the large foreign creſted-/arks, but 


is much ſmaller, its creſt is very long in proportion to 


its ſize, and its feet are red; it is all over of a pale 


| brown colour, and is ſeen in flocks in the northern parts 


There is another ſpecies, called the red lark, which is 


found in the neighbourhood of London, in North 


America, and in the South of Europez though it is 
rarely met with in this country. It is equal in ſize to 
the common lar; a white line croſſes each eye, and an- 
other paſſes beneath; the bill is thick; the chin and 
throat whitiſh ; the head, neck, back, and coverts of the 
wings, of 2 ruſty brown, ſpotted with black; breaſt 


_ whitiſh, with duſky ſpots; belly of a dirty white; che 
middle feather of the tail black, edged withibrown ;- the 


two exterior white; and the legs of a pale brown.- This 
—— was firſt- diſcovered by Mr. Edwards, who ob- 
erves, that, when the wing is gathered up, the third 
primary feather reaches to the tip of the firſt. Ray and 


ennant. 


Lanx, groſchopper. See Locus TELLA..- 
N 


ea, charadrius hiaticula of Linnzus, is common on 

our ſhores in ſummer, but the number is not confider- 
able. The bill of this ſpecies is half an inch long; the 
upper half orange- colour, the lower black; from hence 
to the eyes is a black line; the cheeks are of the ſame 
colour; the forehead white, bounded by a black band 


that paſſes from eye to eye; the crown of the head is of 
a fine light brown ; the upper part of the neck is encir - 


eled with a white collar, the lower part with a black one; 


the back and coverts of the wings of a light browu; the 


breaſt and belly white ; che tail brown; tipt with a darker 
ſhade ; and the legs yellow. This bird lays four egge, of 


At 
the approach of winter it difappears. Pennant. 
The olark is alſo a name given by ſome authors to the 
STINT. © nE % 3nd YN 


LAxx, willow. See Leſſer Reed SPARROW, '/ weld ak 


LARKSPUR, or Larxs-HEEL, delphinium, in Botany, a 


— of the polyandria tri 
t 


a claſs. Its characters are 
ſe : the flower is compoſed of five unequal petals; the 
upper petal, extended at the hinder part into a tubular 
O oOoObtuſe 
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\bbtufe tail; it has a biſid nectarium, ſituated in the cen- | 
tte of the petals, and many ſmall ſtamina, with three 
oval germina, which become ſo many connected capſules, 


each having one cell, filled with angular ſeeds. 
Miller enumerates eleven ſpecies of this plant, cultivated 


in the gardens of the curious, for the beauty of the 
flowers ; and beſide theſe a number of other varieties 


produced by a careful management of the ſeed faved from 
good flowers. They are to be raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds 
in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe. Some ſow them in 


ſpring, but the plants are thus never fo ſtrong, nor are 


. 


the flowers ſo large. When the young plants have got a 


little ſtrength, they ſhould either be pulled up, or tranſ- 


. planted, ſo as to have them at ten inches diſtance every 
Way. They will now require no farther care, but will 


flower in July. See STAVESACRE. | 

ARMIER, in Architecture, a flat, ſquare, maſſive mem- 
ber, of the- cornice, between the cymatium and the 
ovolo; ſo called from its uſe, which is to diſperſe the 


water, and cauſe it to fall at a diſtance from the wall, drop 
by drop, or, as it were, by tears; /arme, in French, ſig- 


nifying a tear. See Tab. Architect. Fig. 9. Fig. 25, Ne 4. 


The larmier is alſo called coxoNA; and in Engliſh, the 


LARVA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Linnæus to 
inſects in that ſtate, called by other writers eruce or 


DRIP. | 


CATERPILLAR. See Transformation of INSECTS. 


LARVA, in Antiquity, derived from the Hetruſcan word 


lar or lars, ſignifying prince ot lord, denoted the ghoſts 
of the deceaſed, conſidered as wicked and miſchievous. 


Hence is formed the term larvatus, i. e. larvud indutus or 


.. DEMONIAC. | The ingenious Mr. Farmer urges the ety- 


mology and uſe. of this term to prove, that the heathen 


demons were human ghoſts. Ef. on the Demoniacs, | 


\Þa 07, Ke 6: | 
he /arve were alſo called LEMURES. 


LARUS, in the Linnæan Sy/tem of Ornithology, is a genus 


of the order of anſeres: the characters of which are, 
that the bill is ſtrong, ſtrait, and bending near the end; 


that there is an angular prominence in the lower man- 
dible; the noſtrils are linear, wider in the fore part and | 
| ſituated in the middle of the bill; the tongue is a little | 


cloven, the body light, and covered with a thick plumage, 
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"ſeveral heads. See Gul. 5 
LARus fidipes, in Ornithology, the name of a peculiar kind | 
of bird, accounted by many to be of the larus or gull- | 
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wings large, legs ſhort, and feet ſmall. They are great 
flyers, very clamorous and noiſy, and feed on tiſh. Lin- 


neus enumerates eleven different ſpecies. Ray obſerves, | 
that there are properly two ſubordinate genera of theſe | 


birds; the firſt is of thoſe which are large, and bave an 


even not forked tail, and have a tubercle in the lower | 
chap of the bill: the other of the ſmaller ones, which | 
have all forked tails without any tubercle. Of the firſt | 


genus are the .great-gull, the herring-gull, the ſca mall, 
the /ea-meb, the.tarrock, the pewit, the gannet, the cata- 
rata, the martinaz2o, the coddy-moddy, the winder-meb, 


the cepphus, the brown-tern, and the gaviotg : and of the 
ſecond or ſmaller kind are the ferna, which Linnæus has 
made a diſtinct genus, the eher lin, the /care-crow, and | 
which ſee under their 


fave ſpecies of the larus fillipes : all 


— 


kind, but having its feet not webbed, as in the other 


birds of that genus, but the toes looſe, as in land fowls. 
There are four known ſpecies of this bird. | 
one, ſomething ſmaller than the common ſea-ſwallow, | - 


1. A black 
and having a forked tail. 2. A black kind, with a greyiſh 


vhite breaſt and belly, and remarkable for the length of 
its wings. 3. A grey kind of the ſize of a black-bitd,, 
with a very long tail and ſhort wings. 4. A brown one, 


" own coaſts, the two others are deſcribed by Aldrovand. 


LARYNGOTOMILA, in Surgery, 
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| tee inſtrument of voice. 


They all feed on fiſh. Ray. 


formed of aaguyt; and 
Teo, I cut, the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 


$ 


BRONCHOTOMT. 


LARYNKX, Azpuyt, in Anatomy, the upper part or head of 
the trachea, lying below the root of the tongue, and be- 
fore the pharynx, | 


The larynx is one of the organs of reſpiration, and the 


1 
* 


ts body is almoſt wholly cartilaginous, and it is to be 


conſtantly open to give room for the air to paſs and repals, 


Its figure is circular, though it jets out a little before; and 
| file flatted behind, leſt it ſhould incommode the 
ceſophagus, whereon it is placed. | | 


"The larynx is of different diameters, according to the 


different ages ;.in young people it is narrow, whence their 
voice comes to be acute; in thoſe more advanced in 
2 it is more ample, which occaſions their voice to be 


ſtronger and deeper. In men it is bigger than in women, | 
for which reaſon men's voice is more grave than that of 


women. 
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with yellow ſpots. The firſt and laſt are common on our | the other internal, which 


A 


caſioned that ſwelling. 


| hinders the liquids, which in drinking flip 


only their inſertion there. 


the motions of it: of this kin 


LASANON, a word uſed by different authors in 


LAS 


It appears the leſs in women, becauſe the glands fl. 


tuate at the bottom of the larynx, ate bigger in women 
than in men. The /arynx moves at the time of degluti- 
tion: when the œſophagus is lowered for the reception 


of the food, the /arynx raiſes itſelf to compreſs it, and 
facilitate its deſcent. | n 


There are five kinds of parts belonging to the /aryny, viz. 
cartilages, muſcles, membranes, nerves, and glands. Its 
cartilages are the THYROIDEsS, CRICOIDES, AX TTR 
NOIDES, GLOTTIS, and EPIGLOTT1s, by means of 
which it can eaſily dilate and contract, ſhut and open it- 
ſelf. "Theſe form the whole body of the /arpnx, and 
grow dry, and harden, in proportion as the perſon 
grows old, when the /arynx ſometimes appears as if it 


were bony. | 


The biggeſt of theſe is the 7Þyro7des or ſcutiformis: this 


guards the fore-part, and has its name from ſome ſup- 
poſed reſemblance that it bears to a ſhield. It is of, a 


concavo-convex ſquare figure, the hollow part being in- 


ward, and the gibbous outward, having a little promi- 
nence in the middle, called pomum Adami, as if ſome of 
the forbidden fruit had ftuck in Adam's throat, and oc- 


The ſecond is called cricoides, or annularis, from its tre- 
ſemblance to a ring which the Turks put on their thumb 
for the drawing of their bows. The fore part of this is 


very narrow, coming under the other cartilage; but be- 


hind, it is broad, thick, and ſtrong, being as it were, 


the baſis of all the others. 


The third and fourth are called arytænoides, or guttales, 


from the figure of an ewer, which theſe two together 
ſomewhat reſemble. At the juncture of theſe there is 
a a little cleft, or chink, in form of a little tongue, and for 


that reaſon called glottis, or lingila. Throvgh this chink 
the air deſcends into the lungs, and the pituitous matter 
ejected by coughing, in catarrhs, is let out. It ſerves 


alſo for modulating the voice, and is imitated in flutes, 


and the pipes of organs. | 
Over the glottis lies a fifth cartilage, called the ep;glottis, 
which is very thin and ſoft; and in non-adults almoſt 


membranous, concave on the under-ſide, and convex on 


the upper: it defends the entrance of the /arynx, and 


in drink over it. into 
the ceſophagus, from falling into the trachea. 


The 1:rynx has ſeveral pair of muſcles, which ſerve to 


move its ſeveral cartilages, and to contract or dilate them 
at pleaſure: two pair of them are common, the other 
proper: the proper are thoſe which have both their ori- 
gination and inſertion in the latyna; the common have 


Of the former kind are the cricothyroides, or CR1CoTH v- 
ROIDZAUS, which moves the cruciform cartilage; the 
CRICO-ARYTANOIDEUS poſticus, which ſerves, by its 


contraction, to draw the arytxnoides cartilage, and to 
open the rima. The third is the ART TENOIůD Us, 
- which ſerves to bring the two cattilages of that name to- 


gether, and to ſhut the rima. The fourth is the cr1co- 


ARYTZNOIDRUS lateralis; and the fifth the THYRE0- 


ARYTANOIDEAUS, which ſhuts the Jarynx.. PE 
The common muſcles are the $TERNo-THYROIDEUS, 


which ſerve to draw down the thyroide cartilage, and 
the HY0-THYROTIDEVs which lift up that cartilage. 


Winſlow! adds another claſs of muſcles, which he calls 


collateral, being thoſe that are inferted by one portion in 


the laryux, without appearing to contribute any thing to 
| of i d are the TH xR0-pharyngei, 
RICO haryngæi, &. | 5 
The larynx has but two membranes: the one external, 
which is à continuation of that which covers the trachea; 
1 is the ſame that lines the whale 
mouth. go hd e IWR THR pu” V 
It receives two branches of nerves from the recurrents, 
and is moiſtened by four large glands; two ſituate above 
called TONS1LS;z and two underneath, called THY- 


The /arynx is of very conſiderable uſe, not only in form- 
ing and modulating the voice, by the different aperture of 
its rima, or chink, but alſo in compreſſing the lungs to 
a greater or leſs degree, by the air; for if the internal 


diameter of the larynx had been Equal to that of the tra- 


chea, the lungs could then have undergone little or no 
compreſſion at all; nor, conſequently, without the larynx 
could we have reaped any advantage from breathing, 
becauſe the air would not have reſiſted that force where- 
with it is driven out in expiration ; nor, conſeqently, 


could the compreſhon have been made in the lungs, 


which is found neceſſary for the comminution of the 
globules of the blood, and the mixing of the two fluids, 
air and blood, together. 3 
For the action of the /arynx in ſound, fee GLorris, 
and SOUND: fee alſo EpicLoTT1s, TRACH ERA, &c, 


very dif- 
ſerent 


i 


LAS 


ferent ſenſes; ſome applying it to the trivet commonly 
uſed in kitchens z others to a cloſe-ſtool ; and others, 


| among whom are Hippocrates, and the ancient phyſi- 


cians, for a ſort of chair, contrived for a woman in la- 
bour to fit in, as being ſo made, that the weight of the 
child when born, ſhould help to draw away the ſecun- 
dines- | 
LASER Cyrenaicum, in the Materia Medica, a name ſup- 
poſed to be given by the ancient Greeks to the gum we 
at this time call Ass A fe#tida. The word afſa, or, as it 
was originally written, a/a, was evidently formed on the 
laſer of the Greeks ; but there was alſo an aſa mentioned 
by the old authors very different from this, being a fra- 
grant and ſweet-ſcented gum. "This ſweet gum was evi- 
dently the laſer and afa, or aſſa, of the ancient Greeks : 
and the /i/phium was the plant which produced it. This 
plant grew in Cyrene, and furniſhed it a long time ; but 
in the days of Pliny it was in a manner loſt. The people 
of Cyrene found it more profitable to feed their cattle 
upon the /f:/phium, than to gather its gum. POR 
Pliny continues to tell us, that by the feeding cattle on 
this plant, it was ſo perfectly deſtroyed, in a courſe of 
years, that there had been, of along time, only one plant 
of ir ſeen, and that reckoned ſo great a curioſity, that it 
was ſent as a preſent to the emperor Nero. 


When Cyrene no longer afforded the /f/phium, it was 


ſought for in other places. The original aſa or laſer, 
had the ſmell of myrch, but more mild and agreeable ; 
and the a/a of ſucceeding times had that of leeks or 


garlic, and thence was diſtinguiſhed by the name ſcorado 


laſcrum. 


8 LASERWORT, laſerpitium, in Botany, a genus of the 


benlandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it bath | 


an umbcllated flower, compoſed of many ſmall umbels ; 


the general umbel is uniform ; the flowers have five equal | 


heart-ſhaped petals, and five ſtamina ; the roundith ger- 
men is ſituated under the flower, which afterward be- 


comes an oblong fruit with eight longitudinal wings or 


membranes, reſembling” the fliers of a water-mill; the 


fruit divides into two parts, each containing one ſeed. | 


There are nine ſpecies. 


Theſe plants grow naturally in the ſouth of France, in 


Italy, and Germany, and are preſerved in botanic gar- 
. dens for. the ſake of variety ; they have no great beauty, 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that the þ/ph;um of the ancients 
was procured from one ſpecies of this genus, but from 


Which of them we are at preſent ignorant. All the ſpe- | 


cies if wounded, drop a very acrid juice, which turns 
to a reſinous gummy ſubſtance, very acrimonious. This 
was externally applied by the ancients to take away black 
and blue ſpots that came by bruiſes and blows, as al ſo to 
take away excreſcences: it was alſo by ſome of the an- 


cients preſcribed in internal medicines, but others have | ' 
._ cautioned people not to make uſe of it this way, from | 
the effects which they mention to have ſeen-produced | 


from the violence of its acrimony. - : 
All theſe plants are extremely hardy, ſo will thrive in 


moſt ſoils and ſituations. They are propagated by ſeeds, 
which, ſown. in autumn, will afford plants in the ſpring, 
that may be tranſplanted in the following autumn. 


Miller. 


LAS H, or LACE, 1 | the Sea- Language, fignifies to bind or | 


make faſt. 
 Lafhing, which | 
faſten or ſecure any moveable body in a ſhip, or about 
ber maſts, ſails, and rigging, is chiefly uſed-for binding up 
to the ſhip's. fide, muſkets, buts of water or beer, or 
pieces of timber, to make ſpare top-malts. 


they are haled or made faſt, within board. 


LASK, a term uſed by Farriers, for a Jooſeneſs in horſes, | 


often fatal to them. 


LASKETS, or LArckks, in a h, are ſmall lines, like | 


_ loops, faſtened by ſewing into the bonnets and dravlers, 


in order to lace the bonuets to the courſes, or the drablers 
to the bonnets. 


LASKING, a ſea-term for going large, or VEERING. 


_ LASSITUDE, among Phy/icians, expreſſes, that wearineſs, |. 


or heavineſs, of members, that proceeds from a diſtem- 
pered ſtate of body, and not from exerciſe; either from 
an increaſe of bulk, a diminution of proper evacuation, 
or too great a conſumption of that fluid which is neceſ- 


ſary to maintain the force and ſpring of the ſolids; as in | 


fevers, and convulſions: or from a. vitiated ſecretion of 
that juice, whereby the fibres are not ſupplied either in 
due quantity or quality. 


The remedy, in the fir{t caſe, is evacuation ; in the latter, | 


a proper diet, or ſuch alterative medicines as influence 
ſuch a ſecretion, 


LAST, or Lxs r, in general, Genifies the burden or load 


6 of a ſhip, 


LAT 


alſo denotes a piece of rope uſed to 


1 1 


LasT is alſo uſed for a certain weight and meaſure; which 
is various in various countries; though, in the general, 
the /a/7 is eſtimated at four thouſand pounds wEIGHT. 

A laſt of cod-fiſh, white herrings, meal, and: aſhes for 
ſoap, is twelve barrels; of corn, or rape-ſeed, ten quar- 
ters; of gunpowder, twenty-four barrels, or two thouſand 
four hundred pounds weight; of red-herrings, twenty 
cades ; of hides, twelve dozen; of leather, twelve dick- 
ers; of pitch, or tar, fourteen barrels ; of wool, twelve 
ſacks; of ſtock-fiſh, a thouſand ;. of flax, or ſeathers; one 
thouſand ſeven hundred pounds weight. _.. | 

LasT, in the marſhes of Kent, a court held by. the 
twenty-four jurats, and ſummoned by the bailiffs; 
wherein orders are made to lay and levy taxes, impoſe 

_ penalties, &c, for the preſervation of the ſaid marſhes. 

LasT Heir, is he to whom lands come by eſcheat, for 
want of lawful heirs ; which in many caſes, is the lord 

whereof they are held; but in others the king. 

LAST Mill. See WilL. 3 5 | | 

LasT, Por!. See PokT-Lafe. 5 3 

LASTAGE, or LesTAGE, according to Raſtal, is a duty 
exacted in ſome fairs and markets, for catrying things 
bought whither one will. 3355 

LASTAGE, according to another author, is properly that 
cuſtom which is paid for wares ſold by the 1. 

In the law of Ric. II. /a/tage is taken for the BALLAST, 

or for lading of a ſhip. | | 

LasTACE is ſometimes alſo uſed for garbage, rubbiſh, or 

. ſuch filth, | 2 

LATCHETS. See LASK Es. 

LATE Flowers. See FI. oWM ERS. e 

LATEEN-Sail, in Sea Language, à long triangular fail ex- 
tended by a lateen-yard, frequently uſed by xebecs, po- 
lacres, ſettees, and other veſſels riavigated in the Medi- 

JJ Ten ET” | | | 

LATENT acids. See Ac1Dd. * 1 

LATERAL. See Col LATERAL, MULTILATERAL, and 

DF ADEBLATERAL.: EET EDS. | 

RAL equation, in Algebra, denotes a ſimple equation, 

_ an EQuaT10N whoſe root is only of one dimenſion. 

LATERAL Line. See LINE. = | 

LATERAL palſy. See Pals. 

LATERAL opcration. See LiTHOTOMY. 


PLEVUVRISY. 785 | 8 

LaTERAL1S naris muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by 
many authors to that muſcle of the face which Albinus 
has called from its office, the /evator labii ſuperioris alæ- 
que naſe. It is alſo called the ob!:1quus nat. _ 


| LATERALIS morbus, a hame given by ſortie writers to the 


'LaTERALIsS-refus capitis. See RECTUS, 


LATERAN was originally the proper name of a man, 
whence it deſcended to an ancient palace in Rome, and 
to the buildings ſince erected in its place; particularly a 
church called St. John of Lateran; which is the principal 
ſee of the popedom. | i 


LaTERAN, TY the, are thoſe held in the baſilica | 


of the Lateran : of theſe there have been five, held in 
119% 11729). 1170 1218 and #RU9 od i. 
LATERAN, Conons regular of the Congregation of the, is a 
congregation of regular canons, whereof that church is 
the principal place, or feat, _ | | 


It is pretended there has been an uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion of clerks, living in community from the time 
of the apoſtles; and that a number of theſe were eſta- 
bliſhed in the Lateran in the time of Conſtantine, But 
the canons were not introduced till the time of Leo I. 
and theſe held the church eight hundred years, till the 


| © reign of Boniface, who took it from them, and placed 
LASHERS are properly thole ropes only which bind faſt 


the tackles, and the. breeches of the ordnance, when | 


ſecular canons in their room : one hundred and fifty years 
after, the regulars were reinftated. ps 
A LATERE, a Latin term uſed to denote the qualification 
of cardinals, whom the pope ſends as legates into foreign 
courts; who are called cardinals a latere, as being his 
holineſs's counſellors in ordinary, and aſſiſtants. See 
LEGATE. wg Is 1 | 
The guards of princes were heretofore called /aterones, 
becauſe always attending at their fides, d latere. 
Du-Cange, in his Gloſſary, ſays there were anciently 
counts d /atere, and monitors'a latere. —— 
LATERCULUM, among the Romans, was uſed for a roll 
or liſt of all the magiſtrates and military officers under 
the Roman emperors, with an account of their reſpective 
offices and fees. | — | | 
LATEX, in Chemiſiry, a name by which Van Helmont 


has, in ſome of his writings, called the famous men- 


ſtruum, which he boaſts Patacelſus and himſelf to have 
been poſſeſſed of, and which he uſually calls ALKAHEST. 
LATH, in Building, à long, thin, narrow flip of wood, 
nailed on the rafters of a roof, in order to ſuſtain the co- 
vering. | Theſe are what Feſtus calls ambrices ;z in other 
Latin writers they are denominated” templa; and by Gre- 

gory of Tours, Iigaturæ. „„ tte 
Laths 


8 


LAT 


/ 


different woods they are mide of; viz. heart of oak laths, 
Jap laths, and deal laths : the two laſt are uſed only for 
ziling and partitioning, and the firſt only for tiling.— 
5 are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their length, 
ſtatute allows but bf two lengths; viz. thoſe of five 
feet, and of three; each of which are to be an inch and 
half in breadth, and half an inch in thickneſs. | 
LaTH-bricks, a particular ſort of bricks made in ſome parts 
of England of twenty-two inches long, and ſix inches 
- broad, which are uſed in the place of laths, or ſpars, 
ſupported by pillars in cafts, for the drying of malt. This 
is an excellent contrivance ; for beſide that they are not 
liable to fire as the wooden /aths are, they retain the heat 
vaſtly better; fo that being once heated, a very fmall 


p. 257, See BRICK. | | 
LATHE, or LzaTHE, a very uſeful engine for the turn- 


ing of wood, ivory, and other materials. 


Dxdalus, named Talus. Pliny aſcribes it to Theodore 
of Samos; and mentions one Thericlis, who rendered 
_— very famous by his dexterity in managing the 
__4athe. | | 

The Greek and Latin authors make frequent mention of 
the /athe; and Cicero calls the workmen who uſed it 

vaſcularii. It was a proverb among the ancients, to ſay 
a thing was formed in the lathe, to expreſs its delicacy 

and juſtneſs, by | | 


parallel to the horizon, having a groove, or opening, be- 


called pup pets, made to flide between the cheeks, and to 
be fixed down at any point, at pleaſure. 
 Fheſe have two points, between which the piece to be 
turned is ſuſtained; the piece is turned round, back- 
wards and forwards, by means of a ſtring put round it, 
and faſtened above to 
derneath to a treddle, or board moved with the foot: 
there is alſo a reſt which bears up the tool, and keeps it 
ſtead . _— | | Z | 
As it is the uſe and application of this inſtrument that 
makes the greateſt part of the art of turning, we refer the 
particular deſcription thereof, as well as the manner of 
applying it in various works, to that head, See Tu nN- 
ING. | 7 
LATHE, in Law. See LETHE. 
LATHRAA, in Botany, the name given 
the plant called by Tournefort clandeſtina. This, in the 


ters of which are, that the cup is compoled of one leaf, 
ſtanding ere, and repreſenting a bell, with its rim 
deeply divided into four ſegments ; the flower is com- 
| poſed of a ſingle petal, in form of a tube, longer than 
the cup, with a gaping and bellied mouth ; the upper lip 
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mina are two pointed filaments, of the length of the 
ower, hid beneath the upper lip; the antherz are two 
on each filament, obtuſe above, and narrower below; 
the piſtil has a roundiſh germen, a thread-like ſtyle of 
the ſame length with the ſtamina, and placed in the 


the fruit is a roundiſh, obtuſe, but pointed capſule, 
containing one cell, having two valves, and is very 
elaſtic. _ | | | 


 LATHREVE, LeiDGREvE, or TRITRHIN REV x, was an 
officer under the 


8 who had authority 
over a third part of- the county; and whoſe territory 

was therefore called trithing, otherwiſe a leid or leithin, 
in which manner the county of Kent is till divided; 


to the juriſdiction 
not be determined 


is officer, thoſe matters that could 
hundred court, were thence 


the three or more hundreds being aſſembled by the 
lathreve, or trithingreve, did debate and decide it: or if 


they could not, then the lathreve fent it up to the county 
court, to be there finally determined. | | 


a ſpecies of tithymal, or sruR OR, commonly known b 


and called by ſome alſo CATAPUT1A. 
LATHYRUS, in Botany. See Chichling Vx ren. 


Superbus, in honour of Jupiter Latiaris, or Latialis. 


tins, propoſed, in order for perpetuating it, to erect 


The invention of the /athe is very ancient : Diodorus | 
Siculus ſays, the firſt who uſed it was a grandſon of 


'The lathe is compoſed of two wooden cheeks or ſides, 


b 
the end of a pliable pole, and un- 


by Linnzus to 


of the flower is hooded, and is broad and concave, with | 
2 narrow crooked extremity ; the under one is ſmaller, | 
' ctooked, obtuſe, and divided into three parts; the ſta- 


ſame manner with them, and a truncated ſtigma; 


5 Tatbs are divided into three kinds, with regard to the | 


into five feet) four feet, and three feet laths : though the | 


quantity of fire will keep them ſo. Plott's Oxfordſhire, | 


| tween; perpendicular to theſe are two other pieces, | 


Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, is alſo a diſtin& genus of | 
plants of the didynamia angioſpermia claſs z the charac- | 


and the rapes in Suſſex ſeem to anſwer to the ſame. As | 


brought to the trithing ; where all the principal men of 


LATHYRIS,. in Botany,” a name given by many authors to | 
the name of tithymalus latifolius, the broad-leaved ſpurge, | 


LATIAR, feaſt, or ceremony, 'inſtituted by Tarquinius | 


Tarquin, having made a treaty of alliance with the La- 


Which it borrowed from the la 


* 
— - z 


. a common temple, where all the allies, the Romans, La» 
_ tins, Hernici, Volſci, ec. ſhould aſſemble themſelves 
every ear, hold a kind of fair, exchange merchandizes, 
feaſt, ſacrifice, and make merry together. Such was 
the inſtitution of the Latiar. The foundet only ap- 
pointed one day for this feaſt ; the firſt conful added an- 
other to it, upon concluding the peace with the Latins; 
and a third was added, after the people who had retired 
to the Mons Sacer were returned to Rome ; and a fourth, 
aſter appeaſing the ſedition raiſed on occaſion of the ple- 
beians aſpiring to the conſulate. 55 
Theſe four days were called the Latin feriz; and all 
things done during the courſe of the feriz, as feaſts, ſa- 
crifices, offerings, &c. were called Latiares. * 
LATIBULUM, a word uſed by ſome medical writers for 
the fomes, or latent matter, which is the occafion of fe- 
vers and other diforders. i oe 4k bs 
LATICLAVIUM, or Larus-cLAvus, a garment which 
was a diſtinction and dignity among the Romans, con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed from the anguſticlavium. e 
= lati· clavium _= a kind of tunic or long coat, faced 
with one or two flips of purple, applied lengthwiſe to 
the two ſides of the 8 5 EF 7 = 
In the /atus-clavns theſe flips were pretty broad, and in the 
anguſtus-clayus narrower z though there is nothing about 
which the learned differ more than the difference be- 
tween thoſe two habits. te: CHEE: | 
There were buttons fet on the latus-clavys, which ap- 
peared like the heads of large nails; whence ſome think 
it took its name. 8 
The ſenators, prætors, and the chief magiſtrates of colo- 
nies and municipal cities, had a right to wear it. The 
robe called prætexta was worn over the /atus-clavus. 
When the pretor pronounced ſentence of death, he put 
off the prætexta; but retained the /atus-clavus 
LATIN, a dead language, firſt ſpoken in Latium, and af- 
terwards at Rome, and ſtill uſed in the Romiſh church, 
and among men of letters. wo _ 
Some authors rank the Latin among the number of ori- 
ginal languages, but by miſtake : it is formed principally 
from the Greek, and particularly from the Aolic diate& 
of that tongue; though it has a great number of words 
| uages of the Etruſci, 
Oſci, and other ancient people of ltaly ; and foreign com- 
merce and wars, in courſe of time, added a great many 
more. | | | Z 
The Latin is a ſtrong, nervous language, perfectly ſuit- 
able to the character of the people who ſpoke it. The 
Romans were engaged in wars and commotions, foreign 
and domeſtic, which for ſeven hundred years engroffed 
all their thoughts. Hence, therefore, ſays the ingenious 
Mr. Harris, tbeir language became like their ideas, co- 
pious in all terms, expreſſive of things political, and well 
adapted to the purpoſes both of hiſtory and popular elo- 
quence. But the Romans were no philoſophers ; and 
hence the unfitneſs of their language to this ſubjeQ; a 
defect, which even Cicero is compelled to confels, and 
more fully makes appear, when he writes philoſophy him- 
ſelf, from the number of terms he is obliged to invent. 
Harris's Hermes, p. 411, &c. hag | | 
The Latin is more figurative than the Engliſh, leſs pliant 
than the French, leſs copious than the Greek, leſs pom- 
pous than the Spaniſh, leſs delicate than the Italian, but 
cloſer and more nervous than any of them. | 
For a while the Latin tongue was confined almoſt wholly 
within the walls of Rome; nor would the Romans al- 
low the common uſe of it to their neighbours, or to the 
nations they ſubdued. ' Cicero obſerved, that even in his 
time, Greek was uſed almoſt among every people, but 
the Latia only confined to a very narrow compaſs. By 
degrees they were brought to grant the uſe of it as a 
favour ; and, in time, became ſenſible of the neceſſity 
there was of its being generally underſtood, for the con- 
venieney of commerce: and accordingly uſed their ut- 
molt endeavours, that all the nations ſubje& to their em- 
pire ſhould be united by one common language: ſo that 
at length they impoſed that as a law, which they had be- 
fore granted as a favour, 
After the tranflation of the ſeat of the empire from Rome 
to Conſtantinople, the emperors of the Eaſt, being al- 
ways deſirous of retaining the title of Roman emperors, 
appointed the Latin to be ſtill retained in uſe, both in 
their reſcripts and edicts, as appears by the conſticutions 
of the eaſtern emperors, collected in the Theodoſian 
Code; but at length the emperors, neglecting the em- 
pire of the Weſt, abandoned all care of the Latin tongue, 
and allowed their judges to paſs ſentence in Greek; and, 
accordingly, we find the emperor Juſtinian's Novels are 
compoſed in Greek. | 4 | 
Charlemagne, coming to the empire of the Weſt, a 
pointed the Jaw-proceedings in ſovereign courts to be 
as 
and 


made in Latin; and the notaries were to draw their 


England too; and the reaſon 


LATIN bible. 
LATIN character. 5 8 
| Lark church, is a term uſed for the Romiſh or weſtern 
CHURCH, by way of oppoſition to the GREEK church. | 
LATIN feria: See FERI. ] ; 

LATION, is uſed by ſome for the tranſlation or motion of | 


LATISSIMUS dorf, in Anatomy, a mu 


LATITAT, in Law, a writ, whereby all men in 
actions ate called originally to the king's bench. 
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undd inſtruments in the ſame tongue: this practice con- 


tinued a long time through a great part of Europe; but 


at length it gave way, and the French took place of the 


Latin, not only in France, but, in ſome meaſure, in 


dance of difficulties aroſe about the underſtanding of 
Latin terms. 


The Latin, however, was ptodigiouſly degenerated and 


corrupted, before it came to be laid aſide, The incurſions 
of the Goths and Vandals into Italy brought an inunda- 
tion of foreign words and rm into it; inſomuch that 
Valla and Naud call Boethius the laſt Latin author. By 


mand of Theodoric, king of the Goths, it was the 
| hard fate of this worthy man, ſays Mr. Harris, to ſuffer 


death; with whom the Latin tongue, and the laſt re- 


ſtern world. | 
NN courts of juſtice, it was ſtill worſe handled; 


till, at laſt, being introduced amongſt the monks, and be- 
come the common language of miſſals and breviaries, it | 


was debauched to that degree, that it was almoſt become 
ſcandalous to uſe it, 


retrieve the pure language of thz Auguſtan age. 
It was (aid of cardinal Bembo, that he would never read 
the breviary for fear of corrupting his fine Latin. 
See BIBLE. | 
See CHARACTER. 


a body from one place to another. 
its ſhape, covering almoſt the whole back. 


from the poſterior part of the ſpine of the ilium, from 


la, from which ſome of its fleſhy fibres ſometimes ariſe ; 
and is inferted with the teres major, by a ſtrong and 


xy for it was, that abun- | 


mains of Roman dignity, may be ſaid to have ſunk in the | 
| But that was not all: when it once got 


In this condition it was found at the time of the Reforma- 

tion, when Vives, Eraſmus, & c. began to open the way | 
for its recovery; ſince which time monkiſh Latinity has 
been declining, and all endeavours have been uſed to | 


(cle, fo called from 


It is alſo called ani ſcalpter, becauſe it carries the arm to 


the anus. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 6. n. 28. 


It has this name, as ſuppoling the defendant lurks, lies 
hid, and cannot be found in the county of Middleſex, to 
be taken by bill; but is gone to ſome other county, to the 
ſheriff whereof this writ is directed. | 


Spigelius and others to a muſcle, called by Winſlow mu/- 


moris. See MeMBRANOSUS. 


perſonal | 


place from the equator ; or an arch of the meridian, in- 


tercepted between the zenith of the place, and the equa- | 
Hence /atitude is either northern or ſouthern, ac- | 


tor. 
cording as the place, whoſe /atitude is ſpoken of, is on this 
or that ſide of the equator. Thus London is ſaid to be 
in 51 degrees 32 minutes northern /atitude. 3 
Circles parallel to the equator are called parallels of lati- 


| tude, becauſe they ſhew the /atitudes of places by their 


interſection with the meridian. 725 


equator; and, by their help, the poſition of every point, 
either on earth or in the heavens, with regard to the 


equinoctial, (that is, the /atitude of any point), is deter- 


mined. See SECON DARY. | 


earth's ſurface, is called the meridian of that place; 


and on it the latitude of that place is meaſured, See | 
 MeriDIAN. | | | 


The latitude of a place, and the elevation of the pole of 
that place above the horizon, are terms uſed indifferently 
for each other, becauſe the /atitude, and the elevation of 
the pole, are = equal. 

This will appeat from Tab. Geography, fig 3-—where the 
circle HZ Q repreſents the meridian, H O the horizon, 
££CQ the equator, Z the zenith, and P the pole. 


Here the latitude of the place, or its diſtance from the | 


equator, is the arch Z A and the elevation of the pole, 
or its diſtance from the horizon, the arch PO.— Now 
the arch P between the pole and the equator, is a qua- 


drant of a circle ; and the arch Z O, from the zenith to 


the horizon, is likewiſe a quadrant, therefore the two 


arches P, and Z O, muſt be equal; and taking away | 


the arch Z P, which is common to both, there will re- 
Vo... III. N* 196. 


If chrough the poles of the world we conceive innumer- 
able great circles drawn, theſe are called ſecondaries of the | 


One of theſe ſecondaries, paſſing through any place on the | 


It has a thin, broad, tendinous beginning, which comes | 


broad tendon, with which it pulls the arm downwards, | 


— 


culus faſciæ latæ, and by Albinus the muſculus vag inæ fe- 


—  _ ——— 
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main the atch Z E, equal to the arch PO; that is, the 
latitude of the place equal to the elevation of the pole 
above the horizon. Hence ye have a method of meaſuting 
the circumference of the earth, or of determining the 
quantity of a degree on its ſurface z for by going directly 
northward, or ſouthward, till the pole be elevated one 
degree more or leſs, and then meaſuring that interval ac- 
curately, we ſhall have the number of miles in a PEUHEE 
of. a great circle of the earth's globe. 8 

The knowledge of the latitude of the place is of the 
utmolt conſequence, in geography, navigation, and aſtro- 


nomy; the methods of determining it both at ſea and 


- 


land, are as follow, | 
The altitude of the pole, it has been already ſhewn, is 


always equal to the latitude; for which reaſon the la- 


titude might be beſt found by obſerving the pole's 
height; but as the pole is only a mathematical point, and 
no ways to be obſerved by our ſenſes, its height cannot 
be determined in the ſame manner as that of the ſun 
and ſtars, &c. for which reaſon another manner has been 
contrived, ITN „ 

In order to this, a meridian line is firſt drawn ; the me- 
thod of doing which, ſee under the word Mrribian. 
Place a quadrant on this line, ſo that its plane may be in 


the plane of the meridian ; then take ſome ſtar near the 


pole, v. gr. the pole-ſtar (which never ſets), and obſerve 
both its greateſt and leaſt altitude. 


Let the greateſt, v. gr. be SO (Tab. Geography, fig. 3.) 


and the leaſt O; the half of the difference of which P, 


to the leaſt 5O, will give P 


LATI-TENDINIS nuſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by * 


For this purpoſe take 


2 © 


or Ps, deducted from the 8 altitude 8 O, or added 


, the altitude of the pole above 
the horizon, which is equal to the /atitude of the place. 
The /atitude may alſo be found by having the ſun's, or a 


ſtar's, declination, and meridian altitude, taken with a 


QUADRANT, or aſtrolabe. The method is this: 
Obſerve the meridian diſtance of the ſun from the vertex 
or zenith, which is always the complement of his meri- 
dian altitude; correct for the Dir of the horizon and 
REFRACTION; and add to this the ſun's declination, 


when the ſun and the place are on the ſame fide of the 
the ſuperior ſpines of the os ſacrum, from all the ſpines | 


of the vertebræ of the loins, and from the ſeven lower of F 
the thorax ; it paſſes by the inferior angle of the ſcapu- 


equator z or ſubtraqt the declination, when they are on 
different ſides; the ſum, in the former caſe, and the dif- 
ference in the latter, will be the /atitude required. But 
when the declination of the ſun is greater than the lati- 
tude of the place, which is known from the ſun's being 
nearer to the elevated pole than the vertex of the place 
is, as it frequently happens in the torrid zone, then the 
difference between the ſun's declination, and his zenith 
diſtance, is the /atitude of the place.  _ 2 
If the ſun or ſtar have no declination, but move in the 
equinoctial that day, then the elevation of the equator 
will be equal to his meridian altitude; and, conſequently, 
his meridian altitude is. the complement of the /atitude 
to. 99. 255 | | 


This latter method is beſt accommodated to the uſes of 


navigation, as being praQicable at ſea; but the former 


method preferable at land. But circumſtances frequently 


occur at ſea, which render it impoſſible to obſerve the 
* LATITUDE, LaTiTvuDo, in Geography, the diſtance of a 


meridian altitude of a celeſtial object: we ſhall, there- 
fore, ſubjoin ſome of the readieſt and moſt approved 
practical methods of determining the latitude in caſes of 
this kind. . | t 

one, two, or more altitudes of the 
ſun in the forenoon, noting by a watch the time of each; 
and if the meridian altitude cannot be obtained, take one, 


two, or more altitudes of the ſun in the afternoon, not- 


ing alſo the times by the watch: if poſſible, let the morn- 


ing altitudes, if 3, be taken at equal intervals of time; 


if not, let the afternoon obſervations be taken at the ſame 
altitudes with the morning ones. Then, 

1. If one. morning and one afternoon obſervation are 
taken, when the ſun has the ſame altitude, and the name 
of the elevated pole is known, to find the elevation, oc 
latitude. To twelve houts add the morning and after- 
noon times ſhewn by the watch, and half the ſum gives 
the time by the watch, when the ſun was on the meri- 
dian of that place, ſuppoſing no change of declination. 
Let the interval of time between that noon, and the time 
of either obſervation, be turned into degrees and mi- 


nutes for the hour-angle, which ie ſuppoſed to be leſs 


than go®, becauſe the obſervations are within fix hours 
of noon : to the logarithmic coſine of the hour-angle add 
the logarithmic tangent of the ſun's diſtance from the 
elevated. pole, their ſum is the logarichmic tangeat of the 
firſt arc, of the ſame kind with the polar diſtance; add 


the arithmetical complement of the logarithmie goſine of 


the polar diſtance, the logarithmic fine of the altitude, 
and the logarithmic coſine of the aforeſaid firſt are, their 
ſum is the logarithmic coſine of a ſecond are, always leſs . 
than. go? : the difference of the firſt and ſecond arcs is 
the complement of the required /atitude, when the firſtarc 
exceeds the ſecand; other wiſe the difference is the latitude, 
2. When three zenith diſtances between the limits of 30? 
P 


and 


LAT | LAT 


. and 70% are taken within an hour of noon, at cqual in- | the meridian altitude; and the number I, dimidiſtied by 
tetvals of time between 15 and 30 minutes. If the firſt the natural ſine of the mecidian altitude, gives the natu- 
Mp third zenith diſtances are equal, the middle one is || ral fine. of the midnight depreſſion 3 the half ſum and 
8 bj a diſtance. ..If the two firſt or two laſt | half diſſerence of the degrees ſhewing the meridian alti- 

, Z£nith diſtances. are equal, from one of theſe take one | tude and midnight depreſſion, will give the co-/atitude 
eighth of the difference between, it and the greater ze- | - and declipation, or co-declination and! /atitude; when the 
nith diſtance, aud the remainder is that on the meridian. zenith falls between the ſun and the equatur. 

When the three zenith diſtances axe unequal, let the dif- | 6. When two altitudes of the ſun, the interval of time 
ference between the greateſt and middle be called A, the between the two obſervations, the ſun's declination; and 

difference between the greateſt and leaſt be called B, che the /atitude by dead reckoning, are given; to find the true 

difference between B and 4 A be called C, and the dif- 1 1. n the, interval of time into degrees, 

D e eee e and take its half; take alſo the half ſum and half dif- 

ference between B and C be called D then — Th will ſerence of the two altitudes. 2. Add the Fen following 
give à number of minutes, which ſubtraQed from the logarithms; viz. log. coſine of the half ſum of the two 
greateſt zenith diſtance, leaves the 'meridian zenith] altitude ? 108. ine of the balf difference of the two al- 
e e 4. 4 ant) titudes; ar. co. log. line, of the half interval; ar. eo. 
3. When three zenith diſtances, between the limits of log. coſine of the declination, and ar. co. log. coſine of 

30% and 70“ are taken within an hour and half of noon, | the latitude by account; their ſum is the log. fine of an 
at unequal intervals of time: let the difference in mi- e. Half the diffetence between this are and the 
nutes between the greateſt and middle zenith diſtances | half interval, is half a time from noon. 4. Then add 
be called A, and the interval of time a; the difference the log. coſine of the declination, log. coſine of the la- 
between the firſt and laſt be called B, and the corre- | titude by account, and twice the log. ſine of half a time 
Aponding interval of time 6. From the logarithm of the from noon, in degrees: the number anſwering to the 
difference of the products Ab and Ba, take the loga- log. of this ſum, doubled, is the cortection; which be- 
rithm of 5, and call the remainder N; then add the log. ing added to the natural ſine of the greateſt obſerved al- 
of N, twice the log. of the difference between @ and + titude, gives the natural ſine of the meridian altitude, 
b, the arithmetical complement of the difference between | whence the latitude is known. In order to know whe- 
2 a4 ö, and the arithmetical complement of the log. of ther the laiitude thus found be accurate, make a ſecond 
4, and the ſum will give a log. which call M. Find the operation: thus, to the ſum. of the firſt four logs. uſed 
numbers correſponding to N, M, and & B, call their| *" the ſecond article of the preceding operation, add the 
ſum E. From 4 E take B, and call the remainder C, . ©: log. coſine of the /atztude, found by art. 4, the 
and BC call D. Then the log. of 4 D, taken from ſum is the log. ſine of an are. Proceed by the third and 
duice the log. of C, give the logarithm of the correc- | fourth articles for a corrected /atitude; and if it comes 
tion in minutes; and the greateſt zenith diſtance di-| our the ſame, within a minute or two, as that found 
miniſhed by the correction, will give the meridian ze- | above, it may be eſteemed the true latitude; or, if the 
nith diſtancte. eee ee oft] | difference between the. reſults of the two operations do 
43. When three altitudes are taken at equal intervals off no} exceed about 3th of the difference between the /ati- 
time, at any diſtance from noon ; find the natural ſines zude aſſumed, and that firſt found, the laſt reſult may be 
of the three given altitudes; call the difference between | accounted ſufficiently correct. B ut if che difference is 
the firſt and third, D; and between the ſecond and third much greater than the ſaid {th part, then a third opera- 
F. Let E Da F, when the degrees of the third alti- | tion with che laſt found latitude: will generally give the 
tude fall between thoſe of the firſt and ſecond; other-- latitude exact enough. When che latitudes, found by 
Vile let E=D—2 F. Add the log. cotang. of half one ide firit and ſecond operations, have one greater and one 
interval of time in degrees, the log. of E, and the ar. leſs than the laritude by account, or if they differ by 2 
co. log. of D, each in numbers: and their ſum is the | degree or more, make a third operation with the half 

- logarithmic tangent of an angle A, or of its ſupplement, ſum or mean of theſe two latitudes; and if the latitude 
if the firſt altitude exceeds the third; convert the angle found differs from the ſaid mean, then half their, ſum 
A into time; to A add one interval; then the differ- will generally give the latitude very near the truth. When 
ence between this ſum and fix hours will ſhew the time | both obſeryations are made in the forenoon, or both in 
from noon, when tbe laſt obſervation was made. Hence, | the afternoon,. the half interval is half the difference of 
by the intervals, the other times are known relative to | the times from noon, and the firſt found arc is half 
the noon of the place of obſervation. Add together the 1 the ſum of the times from noon: but when the obſerva- 
ax. co. log. coſine of A, the ar. co. log. fine of one in- tions OCCUES one before and the other after noon, the & 
terval obſerved, and the log. of D; and their ſum is the interval is the 5 ſum, and the firſt found arc is the half 
log. of a number B; to the log. of which add twice the | difference of the times from noon; the 4 difference added 
logarithmic ſine of half the leaſt time from noon; ſeek to the 4 ſum, gives the time of the obſervation fartheſt 
the number, and add it to the natural fine of the greateſt | from noon ; and the 2 difference taken from the 2 ſum, 
altitude, which will give the natural ſine of the meridian | gives the time of the obſervation neareſt to noon, 'The 
altitude. The number B, leſſened by the natural ſine of des of obſervation are beſt when taken to ſeconds, or 
the meridian altitude, gives the natural ſine of the mid- | at leaſt to quarters or thirds of a minute of- time: they 

night depreſſion; then the half ſum and the half differ?- are alſo belt when taken between the times of 9 b. A. 

ence, being taken, of the degrees and minutes anſwer- M. and 3 h. P. NM. and the interval between them 
ing to the ſines of the meridian altitude and midnight ſhould not exceed five hours, nor be much leſs than the 
depreſſion, will give the co- latitude and declination. If time from noon at the taking of the greateſt altitude; 
the zenich falls between the equator and the ſun, the half! 972 in general, the interval ſhould not be much leſs than 
| ſum is the co-declination, and the half difference is the about 2 of an hour, | 1 5 601 G 
CCC 5 Mr. John Douwes of Amſterdam contrived, in 1740, ſo- 
5. When three altitudes are taken at unequal intervals | lar tables for the ſolution of this problem, which were 
of time: call the interval between the firſt and third | publiſhed in 1759. Dr. Pemberton communicated: to 
times NM, between the firſt and ſecond, m, between the | the Royal Society the whole conſtruction of theſe tables, 
- ſecond and third, , and convert M, m, n, into degrees; | dec. in a iper publiſhed n the Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. art. 
find the natural fines of the three obſerved altitudes; 81. But the preceding ſolution requires no other tables 
call the difference between the firſt and third D, and be-] than are found in the common books of navigation; 
- tween the ſecond and third F; add the log. ſines of 2m though the ſolar tables, ſuch as. may be found in the 
and In, for tbe log. of 4 A; and the log. coſine of £m Nautical Almanack for 1771, may ſave ſome time in the 
to the logs fine of 2u for the log. of 4 B: add the ar. co. | Lomputation. See the principles on which the preced- 
log. of D, the log. of F, and the log. fine of I'M, for | ing problems are founded, mathematically demonitrated, 
the log. of 4 C: take the difference between 4 B and + | and their uſe illuſtrated by examples, in Robertſon's 
C, and call it & E; or let 4 E be the ſum of 4 B and Elm. of Navigation, book v. and book ix. See alſo Nau- 
C, When the degrees in the third altitude fall between] deal Almanack for 1771... ee 
thoſe of the Grit and ſecond. From the log. of 2 E take | Mr. Richard Graham contrived an inſtrument ſor taking 
tbe log. of f A,; the remainder, adding 10 to the index, | the latitude of a place at any time of the day. For this 
is the logarithmic:tangent of an are G; or of its ſfupple- | Pur poſe, to the meridian of à globe properly divided, he 
ment, when the firſt altitude exceeds the ſecond. Take adapts a piece of a like meridian, called the beam- com- 
the difference between G, and the complement of 4 M, Pals; divided in the fame manner, and ſliding under the 
dhe remainder is an are H, ſhewing the time from noon meridian: to theſe circles, and to five minutes of their 
when the laſt allitude was taken: hence the other times | degtees, are futed two ſliding Vernier's ſcales, in ſuch a 
ate known. Add the ar. co. log. cofine' of G, the ar. manner, that a wire fixed at o degree at the centre or 
00. log. fine off M, and the log. of D, their fam is the] end of the beam-campaſs,-ſhall paſs through a hole at 
log. of a number I: to log-of I add twice the log. fine the beginning of the diviſions of one; Vernier, which is 
of 2 H for the log. of K, which, added to the natura!“ 10 ſlide on the meridian, that wire ferving as the centre 
ſine ol the third altitude, will give the natural ſine of of motion of the beam-compaſs, when the Veruier is 
| | | | #44 e | — ſcrewed 
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ferewed to the meridian; the other Vernier is to ſlide on 
the beam- compaſs, and carry with it a pointer, or index, 

at the beginning of its diviſions. | 

With this inſtrument the problem is thus ſolved, At the 
time of the firſt obſervation; let the ſun's bearing be alſo 


_ obſerved; and take the difference between the rhumb on 


which the ſun was obſerved, and the rhumb on which 
the ſhip ſteered! between the obſervations : then ſay, 
As radius is to the coſine of that difference of rhumbhs 
ſo is the diſtance run between the obſervations, to the 
minutes of correction to be applied to the firſt zenith 
diſtance, and is to be added when the ſhip ſails from the 
| ſung otherwiſe it is to be ſubtractet. HS 
Then flide the Vernier's ſcale on the meridian to the 


given declination, and the Vernier on the beam-compals | 


to the firſt zenith diſtance as corrected, and let theſe 

ſcales be fixed by their ſcrews: rectify the globe for 
noon, turn it-till the hour-index points at the time of 
tde firſt obſervation, there hold the globe faſt, and move 


the beam- compaſs on its centre, nearly into the azimuth 


of the ſun at that obſervation,” and deſcribe an are on 
the globe with the pointer of the Vernier; flide the Ver- 
nier on the beam-compals to the ſecond obſerved zenith 
qiſtauce; turn the globe (the proper way) till the honr- 


index points at the time of the-ſecond obſervation, there | 


hold the globe faſt, and with the beam-compaſls cut the 
| ſormer arc, their interſection will ſhew the place of the 
ſhip at the time of the ſecond obſervation : bring the me- 
ridian- over that point, and the latitude is found; alſo 


the hour-index will point at the true time of the day 


when the laſt obſervation was made. Phil. Tranſ. N? 
435 · or abridg. vol. viii. p. 371. 
LATITUDE, in A/tronomy, is the 
net from the ecliptic. 
Or, it is an arch of a great circle, T 
14. 1. 2.) intercepted between the centre of the ilar 8, 
aud the ecliptic EIL, and perpendicular thereto. 


Tbrough the poles of the ecliptic are ſuppoſed to paſs an | | 
By this manner of proceeding they ſhewed that neither 


indeũnite number of great circles, cutting the ecliptic at 


right angles, called circles of latitude, or ſecondaries' of 
the ecliptic; by means of which every ſtar, and point of 
the heavens, is reduced to the ecliptic, and has its place | 


in regard tbereto determined; the /atitude'of a ſtar be- 


ing an arch of one of theſe ſecondaries, intercepted be- 
and the point where it interſects the 


tween that ſtar, 

cecliptic. N ie „ 
In which the la: itude differs from the declination, which 
is the diſtance of a ſtar from the equator, towards one of 

che poles of the world. | oy. 
So that the geographical latitiude is the ſame thing with 


the aſtronomical declination ; and the aſtronomical /ati- | 


tude a quite different thing. | 


The latitude of a planet is an angle, as PTR (Tab. Afiro- | 


nomy, fig. 26.) under which a planet's 
ecliptic PR is ſeen on the earth. | | | 
I The ſun never bas any latitude, but the planets have; for 
which-reafon, in the common ſphere, the zodiac has ſome 
breadth, The ancients only allowed fix degrees on cach 


diltance from the 


fide the ecliptic, but the moderns have extended it to 


nine. 91 104 4 — 55 
When they have no /atitude, they are ſaid to be in the 
nodes of the ecliptic, or in the interſection of their orbit 
With that of the ſun; and in this ſituation it is that they 
eclipſe, or are eclipſed by, the ſun. 155 


LAriru DE, circle of, is a great circle, MS T m, paſſing 


through the poles of the ecliptic.. See CIRCLE. 


LATITUDE of the moon, north aſcending, is when ſhe pro- 


ceeds from the aſcending node towards 
mit, or greateſt elongation, = | 


her northern li- 


LArirupk, north deſcending, is when the moon returns | 


from her northern limit to the deſcending node. 
LaT1TUDE, ſouth de/cending, is when ſhe proceeds from the 
deſcending node to her ſouthern limit. | 
LATITUDE, ſouth aſcending, is when the returns from her 
ſouthern limit to her aſcending nodes | 
And the ſame holds good of the other planets. See 
ASCENDING and DESCENDING. 5 | 
 LaTiTUDE, heliocentric, of a planet, is its diſtance from 
the ecliptic, ſuch as it is ſeen from the ſun. | 
'This when the planet comes to the ſame point of its or- 
bit, is always the ſame, and unchangeable. 
LaTirUDE, geccentric, of a planet, is the diſtance of the 
lanet from the ecliptic, as it is ſeen from the earth. 
This, though the planet be in the ſame point of its or- 
bit, yet is not conſtantly the ſame, but alters according 
to the poſition of the earth, in reſpect to the planet. See 
HEL10CENTRIC, and GEOCENTRIC, | 
Dr. Halley. bas ſome conſiderations, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, which make it probable, the latitudes of 
ſome of the principal fixed ſtars, particularly Palilicium, 
Sirius, and ARCTURUS, alter in time; whence it may 


be argued, the reſt likewife alter, though the variation | 


1 
[ 


| 


diſtance of a ſtar or pla- 


8 (Tab. Aftron. fir. 


| LaTirupe, parallax of. 


* 


without any prejudice to their eternal intereſts. 
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may be leſs conſpicuous in theſe; becauſe they are ſup- 


poſed at a greater diſtance from us. 


LaTiTuDE, difference of, is an arc of the meridian; or᷑ tlie 
leaſt diſtance of the parallels of latitude of two places ; 
and it is found when theſe have the ſame namez by ſub- 


ttactipg tbe leſſer /aritude'from the greater; and when 


they bave contrary names, by adding them together. 
See PARALLAx. ws 

LaTiTUDE, refrattion of. See REFRACTION. 4 
LATIFUDINARIAN, among Divines, denotes a perſon 
of moderation, with regard to religious opinions, who 
believes there is a latitude in the road to beaven, which 
may admit people of different perſuaſions. This name 
was given by way: of diſtinction to thoſe! excellent per- 
ſons in England, who, about the middle and towards the 
cloſe of the laſt century, endeavoured to allay the con- 
teſts that prevailed between the more violent epiſcopa- 
lians on the one hand, and the more rigid preſbyterians 
and independents on the other, with reſpect to the forms 
of church government and public worſhip, and. alſo be- 
tween the Arminians and Calviniſts, with reſpect to cer- 
_ tain religious tenets. Many of them were zealouſly at- 
tached to the forms of eccleſiaſtical government and wot- 
ſhip that were eſtabliſhed in the church of England, and 
they recommended epiſcopacy with all their eloquence ; 
but they did not conſider it as of divine inſtitution, and 


abſolutely neceſſary to the conſtitution of a Chriſtian 


church; and therefore they maintained that thoſe who 
followed other forms of government and worſhip, were 
not, on that account, to be excluded from their commu- 
nion, or to forfeit the title of brethren. Others had no 
great liking for the liturgy or ceremonies, or, indeed, 
the government of this church, but yet for the ſake of 
peace and order conformed. As to the doctrinal part of 
religion, they took the ſyſtem of the famous Epiſcopius 
ſor their model, and, like him, reduced the fundamental 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, i. e. thoſe doctrines, the be- 
lief of which is neceflary to the ſalvation, to a fe points. 


the epiſcopalians, who, generally ſpeaking, embrated'the 
ſentiments. of the Arminians, nor the-preſbyterians and 
independents, who as generally adopted the doctrine of 
Calvin, had any reafon to oppoſe each other with ſuch 
bitterneſs and animoſity, ſince the ſubjects of their de- 
bate were matters of indifference with reſpect to ſalva- 
tion, and might be variouſly explained and underſtood, 
The chief leadets of theſe Latitudinarians were Hales and 
Chillingworth: to them may be added the reſpectable 
names of More, Cud worth, Gale, Whitchcot, Wilkins, and 
Tillotſon. The firſt fruits of their charitable zeal were the 
odious appellations of atheiſts, deiſts, and Socinians, li- 
berally beſtowed upon them by the Roman catholics, and 
the more rigid of the proteſtant contending parties. 
However, they were afterwards raiſed to the firſt digni- 
ties of the church, and deſervedly held in general eſteem. 
And at this time the church of England is chiefly go- 
verned by Latitudinarians of this kind; and the ſpirit of 
modetation and mutual charity has generally prevailed, 
with that of liberal enquiry, among the various ſects and 
denominations of Chriſtians. Moſheim's Ecel. Hiſt. vol. 
iv. p. 535 &c. 8vo. and Birch's Life of Tillotſon, p · 
407. See COMPREHENSION» | Fee 
LATOMIA, Aa7oure, derived from the Greek, ag, tone, 
and rc, I cut, propeily ſignifies a QUAR&y, or place 
where ſtones are dug. e TGA UNS 5. - 
Theſe were anciently uſed as gaols for criminals. Dio- 
nyſius had a place of this kind dug in a rock near Syra- 
cuſe, where an inſinite number of people were ſhut up. 
Cicero reproaches Verres with impriſoning Roman citi- 
zens in latomiæ; ſo that latomia became a general name 
for a priſon; ſo the priſoners incloled iu them were 
called latomarii. e 10 8707 
LATONA, in Mythology, a goddeſs of paganiſm, whoſe 
hiſtory is very obſcure. Heſiod makes her the daughtet 
of Titan Coëèus and Phoebe, his ſiſter. The fable adds, 
that Apollo and Diana were her offspring. by Jupiter, and 
that they advanced her to the rank of celeſtial deities in 
ſpite of Juno. According to Herodotus, ſhe was an 
yptian deity, and was worſhipped at Buto in Egypt. 
The inhabitants of Delos ereQted a temple for her; but 
that at Argos was the moſt magnificent, and celebrated 
for her ſtatue, executed by Praxiteles, Latona, Venus, 
and Diana, were the three goddeſſes moſt in veneration 
among the Roman women. üs 
LATRIA, Area, in Theology, a religious worſhip, due 
only to God. ee eee eee 
The Romaniſts ſay, They honour God with the wor- 
1, ſhip of latria; and the ſaints with the worſhip: of du- 
ia : but the terms, however diſtinct; are uſually con- 


founded. 0 


Tbe worſhip of latria, beſides its inner characters, has 
| | its 


- 
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its external marks to-diſtinguiſh it; the principal where- 


4 ſeveral times a day: and in thoſe countries where the 


LAT 


of is ſacrifice, which cannot be offered to any other but 
God himſelf, as being a ſolemn acknowledgment, or re- 
cognition, of the ſovereignty of God, and our depend- 
ence on him. | 7 | 
M. Daille ſeems to own, that ſome of the fathers of the 
fourth century allowed the diſtinction between latria and 
dulia. See ADORATION and WoRsSHIP, 5 
LATTIMO, in the Glaſs-trade, name for a fine milk- 
white glaſs. There are ſeveral ways of making it, but 
the beſt of all is this: take four hundred weight of 
cryſtal frit, and ſixty pounds of calcined tin, and two | 
pounds and a half of prepared manganeſe; mix theſe 
| Tel with the frit, and E. them in a pot and a furnace to 
melt and refine. At the end of eighteen hours this 
will be purified ; then caſt it into water, purify it _ 
_ afterwards in the furnace, and make a proof of it. If it 
be too clear add fifteen pounds more of calcined tin; 
mix it well with the metal, and let it ſtand one day to 


purify; it will then be of a whiteneſs ſurpaſſing eren 


that of ſnow, and is fit to work into veſſels. Neri's 
Art of Glaſs, p. 98. See GLass. | 1 
LATTIN, or LaTTEx, a name by which we uſed to call the. 
plates of iron covered with tin, and now uſually called fin, 
of which our mugs, and ſuch other things are made. The 
| principal part of the work is to prepare the leaves, beat out 
to a proper thinneſs, ſo as that they ſhall readily receive 
the tin; for if there be but the ſmalleſt particle of duſt on 


| 1 a 
them, or only the lighteſt ruſt in any part, the tin will | LATUS, in Ichtbyology, the name of a fiſh of the coracinus, 


never fx there. | 


This ſmoothing of the plates is effected by ſteeping them 


in acid water, till the ſurface is a little preyed upon by 
it, and then they are ſcowered with ſand, which makes 
them very ſmooth and fine. By this means a woman 
cleaus more plates in an hour, than the moſt expert work- 


mar can do otherwiſe in many days. Mr. Reaumur, to Larus, in Anatomy, a name given by many authors to one 


vrhom the world owes the diſcovery of this proceſs, men- 
tions ſeveral waters, any one of which will ſucceed, but 
the Germans themſelves uſe nothing but common water, 
made eager with rye. This they make a great ſecret of, 
but the preparation is very eaſy. After they have ground 


the rye groſsly, they leave it to ferment in common“ 


water for ſome time; and they are thus ſure of a ſharp. 
and eager menſtruum, excellently fitted for their purpoſe. 


Wich this liquor they fill certain troughs, or tuns, and LaTvus pulſus, a broad pulſe, 9 term uſed to expreſs hu 
| ſort of pulſe, in which the artery is very ſenſibly dilated 


into theſe they put ſeveral bundles of the plates of iron: 
and to make the liquor be more eager, and act the better 


on them, they keep it in ſtoves, where it has little air, LAr us refum, in Conics, the ſame with PARAMETER. 
|LaTvs tranſverſum of the hyperbola, is a right line, in- 


and is kept warm with ſmall charcoal fires. 

There ate ſeveral other ways of making iron ruſt, as 

' keeping it in a moiſt cellar, expoſing it to the dew, 
ſprinkling it with Gmple water, or, which is ſtill better, 

- with water in which ſal ammoniac has been diflolved, | 


pyrites is common, the vitriolic waters, which partake of 
it, will do it very well. This water may be prepared at 
little or no expence, only by heaping up large quantities 
of the pyrites, and letting it moulder in the air, then 
Putting it into common water, and making a lixivium of it. 
| Whichever method of ruſting the plates be uſed, it is 
always neceffary to ſcower them with ſand as ſoon as it 
is done; and when they are thus cleaned, they muſt be 
immediately plunged into water, to prevent their ruſting. 
again, and they are to be left in this water till the inſtant 
in which they are to be tinned, or in the language of the 
workmen, blanched. The people, employed in this part 
of the operation, are called blanchers; and the others, 
who aſſiſt at the cleaning the plates, the ſcalers. The 
blancher makes as great a ſecret of his art, as the ſcaler 
does of his; and it was with great difficulty that Mr. 
Reaumur obtained it. The manner gf doing it is this. 
They flux the tin in a large iron crucible, which has the 
figure of an oblong pyramid with four faces, of which 
two oppoſite ones are leſs than the two others. The cruci- 
ble is heated only from below, its upper part being luted 
with the furnace all round. The crucible is always 
deeper than the plates, which are to be tinned, are long; 
they always put them in downright, and the tin ought to 
- ſwim over them, To this purpoſe artificers of different | 
trades prepare plates of different ſhapes, but Mr. Rean- 
mur thinks them all exceptionable. But the Germans 
uſe us ſort of preparation of the iron, to make it receive 
the tin, more than the keeping it always ſteeped in water 
till the time; only when the tin is melted in the crucible, 
they cover it with a layer of a fort of ſuet, which is 
uſually two inches thick, and the plate muſt paſs through 
this before it can come to the melted tin, The firſt uſe 
of this covering is to keep the tin from burning : as if 
any part ſhould take fire, the ſuet would foon moiſten it, 
and reduce it to its primitive ſtate again. The blanchers 
ſay, this ſvet is a compounded matter. It is indeed of a 
| black colour, but Mr. Reaumur ſuppoſed that to be only 
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degree, and they put in the iron when the tin is at a 


LArus muſculus, in Anatomy, is alſo a name given by Rio- 


D d, and E e, may be the parameters belonging to the 


Larus primarium is a right line belonging to a conic fec- 


LAVA, is a name given by the Italians to the liquid and 


L. A v 


with ſoot, or the ſmoke of a chimney; but he found it 
true ſo far, that the common unprepared /ſuet was not 
ſufficient 3 for after ſeveral attempts, there was always 
ſomething wanting to render the ſucceſs of the operation 
certain. The whole ſecret of blanching, therefore, was 
found to lie in the prepatation of this ſuet; and this he 
at length diſcovered to conſiſt only in the firſt frying and 
burning it. This ſimple operation not only gives it the 
colour, but puts it into a condition to give the iron a 
diſpoſition to be tinned, which it does furpriſingly. 

The melted tin muſt alſo have a certain degree of heat, 
for if it is not hot enough, it will not ſtick to the iron; 
and if it is too hot, it will cover it with too thin a coat, 
and the plates will have, ſeveral colours, as red, blue, 
and purple; and upon the whole will have a caſt of 
yellow. To prevent this, by knowing when the fire has 

a proper degree of heat, they might try with ſmall pieces 
of iron; but, in general, uſe teaches them to know the 


different ſtandard of hgat, according as they would give 
it a thicker or thinner coat. Sometimes alſo they give 
the plates a double layer, as they would have them very 
tbickly covered. This they do by dipping them into the 
tin, when very hot, the firſt time, and when leſs hot, 
the ſecond. The tin, which is to give the ſecond coat, 
mult be freſh covered with ſuet, and that with the com- 
| e fuet, not the prepared. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 406. p. 


or umbra kind, caught in the Nile, and in the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean ſeas. It much reſembles the com- 
mon coracinus, but is larger, and has not the beard 
which hangs from the chin in that ſpecies; and its body 
is ſomewhat rounder. It is eſteemed a very delicate fiſh. 
Rondeiet. de Piſc. p. 130. . 


of the muſcles of the anus, now generally called the 
levator ani. | | 


lanus, and others, to a muſcle called by Albinus latiſimus 
colli, and by others platyſma myodes, and quadratus gene. 
Part of this muſcle ariſing from the cheek, is called 
by Santorini the muſculus riſorius novus. See Qua- 
DRATUS _ AE 


at every ſtroke. 


tercepted between the vertices of the two oppoſite ſec- 
tions ; or that part of the common axis, which is between 
the vertices of the upper and lower cone. 

Such is the line ED (Tab. Conics, fig. 1.) where alſo 


two oppoſite ſections DLRO, and OEOR. | 
To this latus tranfuerſum anſwers the longeſt diameter in 


the ellipſis; which Apollonius call the tranſverſe axis, 
or diameter . 


tion, drawn through the vertex of the ſection of the _ 
cone, and within it; as the line EE, or DD, in the 
figure above referred to. 119 | 


vitrified matter diſcharged by Veſuvius, Etna, and other 
volcanos, at the time of their ERUPTION. KF 
This lava is a mixt ſtones, ſand, earth, metallic 
ſubſtances, ſalts, & c. calcined, rendered fuſible, and vi- 
trified by the fire of the volcanos: but as the maſs of 
which it originally conſiſts is very heterogeneous, the lava, 
when cold, appears under various forms and colours. | 

The pureſt lava, is a hard black, homogeneous, compact 

| wk of this kind is the ſtone found in many parts of 
eru, and called by the Spaniards pedra di Gellinago. 
There is another ſpecies of /ava, which is hard, heavy, 
and compact, like marble, and which is ſuſceptible of 

a very fine poliſh. This is converted at Naples to a 
variety of domeſtic uſes. There is another kind which 
is a grofſer ſtone, and commonly aſh-coloured, uſed for 

building and paving the ſtreets. That which is found 
on the ſurface is ſtill more groſs and ſpongy, and reſem- 
bles the ſcoria of metals. According to Mr. Wiegleb's 
Analyfis, 100 parts of it contain 6g of ſilex, 16 of ar- 

gill, 5 of iron: and the remaining 14 gr. were diſſipated. 
. Elem. of Miner. p. 97. 3 

LAVACRUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the common wild teaſel, or dipſacus fylveſtris major. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

LAVARET Us, in {chthyology, a name of a ſmall fiſh called 
by ſome the gang-fi/h, and the rhingau, and by Marc- 
grave the curimata. It ſeems of a middle nature, be- 
tween the trout and herring-kind, and is caught in vaſt 
quantities in the month of March and April, in ſeveral 


an artiſice to make it a ſecret, and that it is only coloured 


of the lakes in Germany, and 3s pickled, and ſent to 
ny different 


LSY : 


different parts of the world. It ſeldom grows to more 
than ſour inches long. 8 | 
LAVATERA, tree-mallow, in Botany, a genus of the mo- 
nadelphia polyandria claſs : the characters are, that the 
flower has a double empalement, the outer of one leaf, 
ſhort, obtuſe, and trifid, the, inner of one leaf, and 
quinqueſid, and both permanent; the flower hath hive 
petals joined at their baſe, and ſpread open above ; it has 
many ſtamina, joined in a column below, and looſe above; 
they are inſerted in the petal, and terminated by kidney- 
ſhaped ſummits z the germen 1s orbicular, and ſupporting 
a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by many briſtly ſtig- 
mas; the empalement afterwards becomes a fruit with 
ſeveral capſules, covered in front by a hollow kind 
of ſhield, each capſule having one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. | 
Miller reckons eleven and Linnzus nine ſpecies. 
LAVATION, in Antiquity, a fealt of the Romans, in ho- 
nour of the mother of the gods, inſtituted in memory of 


the day when the worſhip of Cybele was transferred from | 


Phyrgia to Rome, and celebrated on the twenty-fifth of 
March. 8 8 TY | 

LAVATORY, or LAVADERO, a name given to certain 
places in Chili and Peru, where gold is got out of the 
earth by waſhing. 2 


M. Frezier gives us the following deſcription of the lava-| 


tories of Chili: they dig deep into the earth, in ſuch 
places as they have reaſon to expeCt gold in; and, in or- 


der to facilitate this digging, they turn a ſtream of water | 


upon the ſport, looſening the earth as much as poſlible all 
the time, that the current may have the preater effect, 
and tear up the earth more ſtrongly. When they ate got 


to the earth they want, they turn off the ſtream, and | 


The earth that they now get is carried on mules, and 
diſcharged into a baſon, made fomewhat in the manner 
of a ſmith's bellows, into which a little rivulet of water 


runs with a great deal of rapidity, diſſolving the parts of | 


the earth, and carrying every thing away with it, except- 
ing the particles of gold, which, by their great weight, 
precipitate to the bottom of the baſon, and mix with a 
fine black ſand, where they are almoſt as much hidden as 

_ they were before in the earth. See Hiſtory of GOLD. 
Sometimes they find very conſiderable pieces in /avato- 
ries, particularly ſome pieces of twenty-lour ounces each. 

| There are ſeveral /avatories where they find theſe pepitas, 


of pieces of virgin gold, of a prodigious fize. Among | 


others, they tell of one that weighed five hundred and 


twelve ounces, bought by the count de la Moncloa, vice- 


roy of Peru. | | . 
Nine or ten leagues to the caſt of Coquimbo are the la- 
vatories of Andacoll; the gold whereof is twenty-three 
carats fine. Their work here always turns to great profit, 
excepting when the water fails them. The natives main- 
tain that the earth is creative /creatrix) ; that is, it pro- 
duces gold continually ; becauſe, aſter having been 


waſhed. ſixty or eighty years, they find it impregnated |. 


_ afreſh, and draw almoſt as much out of it as at firſt. 
LAUDANUM, a name given by the chemiſts to certain 


preparations, chiefly extracts of opium, on account of 
_ their excellent qualities; the word being derived from | 


laudare, to praiſe. 


We have divers kinds of laudanum ; as Sydenham's I- 
quid laudanum, tartarized liquid laudanum, &. See 


Or1UM. | 1 88 5 | 

LAUDIC ENI, among the Romans, formed of /aus, praiſe, 
and cena, ſupper or entertainment, applauders, or perſons 
who, for a reward, attended the rehearſal of plays and 
orations in order to raiſe, or join in the acclamation. 
See ACCLAMATION and APPLAUSE. 


LAUDS, Lavpes, the ſecond part of the ordinary office | 
of the breviary, ſaid after matins; though heretofore, | 


it ended the office of the night. | | 
The laudes conſiſt principally of pſalms, hymns, &c. 
whence they took their name, from laus, laudis, praiſe. 
LAVENDER, /avendula, in Botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are thele : the 
flower, which has an oval permanent empalement of one 
leaf, is of the lip kind, with one petal, having a cylin- 
drical tube ſpreading above; the upper lip is biſid and 
open, the under lip cut into three equal ſegments; it 
has four ſhort ſtamina, two of which are ſhorter than 
the other; it has a germen divided into four parts, which 
turn to four oval ſeeds fitting in the empalement. 
We have three or four ſpecics of this plant in our gar- 
dens, all which are propagated by planting their cuttings 
or ſlips in March, in a place where they may be ſhaded. 
They muſt be watered till they have taken good root, 
which will be in about two months; after which they 
may be planted out where they are to remain. The 
thrive beſt in an open ſituation, and gravelly ſoil. They 
grow faſter in richer ground, but they are there very ſub- 


ject to be deftroyed in hard winters, and their flowers are | 


never ſo well ſcented. | 


Vo. III. Ne 197. 
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The flowers and ſummits of the narrow-leaved lavender 
are, in a very eminent degree, cephalic and nervine. 
They are often employed as a perfume, and medicinally 
as mild ſtimulants and corroborants, in palfies, vertigoes, - 
lethargies, and tremors of the limbs, both internally and 
externally. | | 

The flowers are ſometimes uſed in the form of a con- 
ſerve, into which they are reduced' by beating them, 
while freſh, with thrice their' weight of double refined 
ſugar. Water extracts by infuſion nearly all the virtue 
both of the leaves and flowers: in diſtillation with water, 
the leaves yield a ſmall portion of effential oil; but the 
flowers in their moſt perfect ſtate about one ounce from 
ſixty. This oil is of a bright yellowiſh colour, a very pun= 
gent taſte, and poſſeſſes, if carefully diſtilled, the fra- 
grance of the lavender in perfection: it is given inter- 
nally from one drop to five, and employed in external 
applications for ſtimulating paralytic limbs, and for de- 
ſtroying cutaneovs inſects. Rectified ſpirit extracts the 
virtue of lavender more completely than water: The 
ſimple ſpirit of lavender, prepared by pouring a gallon 


of proof ſpirit on a pound and a half of the frefh-ga- 


thered flowers, and drawing off five pints by the heat of 
a water-bath, is richly impregnated by the fragrance of 
the flowers. More compounded ſpirits; in which other 
aromatics are Joined to the /avender, have been diſtin- 


_ gviſhed by the name of Engliſh or palſy drops: the 


college of London directs three pints of the ſimple ſpirit 
of lavender, and one pint of ſpirit of rofemary, to be 
digeſted on half an ounce of cinnamon; half an ounce 
of nutmegs, and three drams of red ſaunders, as a co- 
louring ingredient : the college of Edinburgh orders a 


gallon and half of rectified ſpirit of wine to be drawn 


over from three pounds of freſh lavender flowers, one 
pound of thoſe of roſemary, and three ounces of lemon 
peel; and afterwards three ounces of cinnamon, one of 
cloves, one of cubebs, and two of red ſaunders, to be 
macerated for three days in the diſtilled ſpirit. Theſe 
preparations are taken internally on ſugar or in any con- 
venient vehicle from ten to one hundred drops, and uſed 
externally in imbrocations, &c. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

The broad-leaved /eavender, to which foreign writers have 


given the name of spikE, appropriated by ſome of ours 
to the firſt, is ſtronger both in ſmell and taſte than the 


other, and yields in diſtillation 'almoſt thrice as much 
eſſential oil; but the flavour of the oil and of the plant 


itſelf is much leſs grateful: the oil is likewiſe of a much 


darker colour, inclining to green. Lewis. See Oil of 
SPIKE. | 1 | BE 


LAVENDER, cotton, ſantolina, in Botany, a genus of the 


ngengſia polyg amia &qualis clais, Its characters are theſe : 
it has a compound flower, with a ſcaly hemiſpherical 


empalement; the flower is uniform, compoſed_of many 


funnel-ſhaped hermaphrodite florets, which are longec 
than the empalement, cut into five parts at the top, 
and which turn back ward; they have five very ſhort hair- 
like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits; and an 
oblong four-cornered germen, ſupporting a {lender ſtyle, 


crowned by two oblong depreſſed torn ſtigmas; the ger- 


men becomes a fingle oblong four-cornered feed, which 
is either naked, or crowned with very ſhort down, and 
ripening in the common empalement. Miller enumeratcs 
twelve ſpecies, one of which is known by the name of 
female sou THERNWOOD. | 1 


LAVENDER, French. See CASSIbowWTVxwL¼f. 
LAVENDER, ſea, limonium, in Botany, is joined by Linnæus 


to the genus of sT AT ICE. Its characters are theſe: the 
flowers have an imbricated perianthium, and are funnel- 
ſhaped, compoſed of five petals; it has five awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina, crowned by proſtrate ſummits; and a ſmall 
germen crowned by pointed ſtigmas; the empalement 
of the flower becomes a capſule thut cloſe at the neck, 
but expanded above where the ſeeds are lodged. There 


are twelve ſpecies. Miller. 


The common /ea-/avender is an aſtringent, and is given 
with good ſucceſs againſt diarrhœas, dyfenteries, pro- 
fluvia of the menſes, and hazmorrhages of all kinds. 
The roots and leaves are the parts molt uſed. + 


LAVENDER, hollow-leaved fea, ot S1D e-ſaddle flower, ſarra- 


cena, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria manogynia claſs. 
Its characters are theſe : the flower has a double empale- 
ment, the under compoſed of three oval leaves which fall 
away, and the upper having five coloured leaves which 
are permanent; it has five oval inflexed petals, which 
incloſe the ſtamina, whoſe tails are oblong, oval, and 
etect, and a great number of ſmall ſtamina, terminated 
by target-ſhaped ſummits; in the centre is ſituated a 
roundith germen, ſupporting a ſhort cylindrical tyle, 
crowned by a target-ſhaped, five-cornered ſtigma cover- 
ing the ſtamina, and is permanent ; the germen becomes 


a roundiſh capſule, with five cells, filled with ſmall 
ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. | 
Theſe plants are eſteemed for the ſingular ſtructure of 


their 


| 
their leaves and flowers; but there is ſome difficulty in 
getting them to thrive in England. They grow naturally 
on the bogs of North America and Carolina. 
LAVER, in Botany. See TREMELLA and ULva. 
LAVvER bread, a ſort of food made of a ſea- plant, otherwiſe 


called the oi/ter-green, or ſea-liverwort, It is ſaid to be 


uſed in the county of Glamorgan, and other parts of 
Wales. 


LAvkER, in Scripture Hiſtory, a ſacred utenſil placed in the 


court of the Jewiſh tabernacle, conſiſting of a baſon, 
whence they drew water by cocks, for waſhing the hands 
and feet of the officiating prieſts, and alſo the entrails 
and legs of the victims. | 18 

LAVERNA, in Antiquity, the goddeſs of thieves and cheats 
among the Romans, who honoured her with public wor- 
ſhip, becauſe ſhe was ſuppoſed to favour thoſe who 
wiſhed that their deligns might not be diſcovered. Varro 
ſays, that ſhe had an altar near one of the gates of Rome; 
hence called Porta Lavernalis. | 


| LAUGERIA, in Botany, a genus of th 


and the fruit is a drupe, incloſing a five-celled nucleus. 
| LAUGHER, a name given to a particular ſpecies of pigeon, 
called by Moore the columba ridens. 
of the common pigeon, and much of the ſame make; 
but it has a very bright pearl-coloured eye, almoſt white, 
and is a mottled red, or blue. They are faid to be 
brought from Jeruſalem, and the country thereabouts. 
| When the cock of this ſpecies courts the hen, he has a 
guttural cooing, not unlike the guggling of a bottle of 
water, when poured out haſtily ; and after this he al- 
ways makes a noiſe not unlike laughing, from the ſin- 
gularity of which he has obtained his name. 
LAUGHTER, an action or paſſion peculiar to man. 
Authors attribute /aughterto the fifth pair of nerves, which 
- ſending branches to the eye, ear, lips, tongue, palate, and 
muſcles of the cheek, parts of the mouth, præcordia, 
c. there hence ariſes a ſympathy, or conſent, between 
all theſe parts; ſo that when one of them is acted upon, 
the others are proportionably affected. __ | 
Hence a ſavoury thing ſeen or ſmelt, affects the glands 


and parts of the mouth, a thing ſeen or heard, that is | 
ſhameful, affects the cheek with bluſhes; on the contra- | 


xy, if it pleaſe and tickle the fancy, it affects the præcor- 
dia and muſcles of the mouth and face, with /anughter 
if it cauſes ſadneſs and melancholy, it like wiſe affects the 

præcordia, and demonſtrates itſelf by cauſing the glands 
of the eyes to emit tears. SD Es 
Dr. Willis accounts for the pleaſure of kiſſing from the 

| ſame cauſe; the branches of this fifth pair being ſpread 
to the lips, the præcordia, and the genital parts; whence 
ariſes a ſympathy between thoſe parts. 


LAVIGNON, the name of a French ſhell fiſh, common 
on the coaſt of Poitou, of the chama kind, having a very | 


thin pair of ſhells for its covering, and which never can 
| ſhut cloſe, in the manner of the oiſter, or muſcle, or other 
common bivalve ſhells: the fiſh therefore always buries 


itſelf in the mud by way of ſecurity. The ſhells are 


very {ſmooth and poliſhed, eſpecially on the inſide, and 
they are naturally white. This colour they always retain 
within, though their outer ſurſace is often tinged black 
by the mud. | 
They are often buried five or fix inches deep in the mud, 
but it is always eaſy to know where they are, becauſe 
they muſt keep a free communication with the water 
above, by means of a round aperture, of about a tenth 
of an inch diameter, which opens from the ſurface of 
the mud to every ſhell-fiſh. When the ſhells of this fiſh 
are opened to their utmoſt width, it is eaſy to ſee a fort 
of arm with which each is furniſhed, in the manner of 
the common mulcle, for its progreſſive motion. This 
part ſerves them to bury themſelves in the mud, and to 
raiſe themſelves out of it again, when they are inclined 
to ſeek a new habitation ; unto which it makes its way 
in a more ſpeedy manner than would eaſily be thought. 
When the creature is plunged to its proper depth under 
ground, it receives the benefit of the water above, b 
means of two pipes, or proboſcides, which have each 


a double aperture at their ends. Theſe take in water, | 


and throw it out again, altenately, for the uſes of the 


animal, and either of the two is indifferently qualified to 


_ anſwer either purpoſe. The fiſh has a power of length- 
ening, or ſhortening theſe pipes at pleaſure, and, when 
it pleaſes, takes them wholly into the ſhell. Mem, 
Acad. Par. 1719. | 

LAVIN, in Natural! Hiſtory, a name given by the people 
of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of hawk, a bird of 
great beauty, being variegated all over with yellow, 
black, and white. They call it alſo s1cuB. 

LAUNCE, in Ichthyelogy. See AMMoDYTEs, 


LAUNCEGAYS, in our Old Mriters, a kind of offenſive | 


weapons now diſuſed, and prohibited by the 
Rich. II. cap. 13, 


It is about the ſize 


[ 


e pentandria mono- | 
.- gynia claſs ; the corolla is divided into five ſegments ; 


— 


— 


ſtatute 7 


— 
s 


LAUNCH, in the ſea phraſe, is to put out : thus they ſay 
launch the ſhip ; that is, put her out of the dock, or out 
of the key, &c. | 
To facilitate the operation of /aunching, the ſhip, when 
ſhe is firſt built, is ſupported by ſtrong platforms, 
laid with a gradual inclination to the water, on the op- 
polite ſides of her keel, to which they are parallel. Upon 
the ſurface of this declivity are placed two correſponding 
ranges of planks, which compoſe the baſe of a frame, 
called the CRADLE, whoſe upper part envetopes the ſhip's. 
bottom, to which it is ſecurely attached. Thus, the 
lower furface of the cradle, conforming etactly to that 

of the frame below, lies flat upon it, lengthways, under 
the oppoſite ſides of the fhip's bottom; and as the for- 
mer is intended to flide downwards upon the tatter, car- 
rying the ſhip along with it, the planes or faces of both 
are well daubed with ſoap and tallow. The neceſſary 
preparations for the /aunch being made, all the blocks and 
wedges by which the ſhip were formerly ſupported, are 
driven out from under her keel, till the whole weight 
gradually ſubſides upon the platforms, which are accord- 
ingly called the ways. The ſhores and ſtanchions, by 
which ſhe is retained upon the ſtocks till the time of 
launching, are at length cut away, and the ſcrews ap- 
_ plied to move her, if neceſſary. The motion uſually be- 
gins at the inſtant when the ſhores are cut, and the ſt ip 
flides downward along the ways, which are generally 
prolonged under the furface of the water to a ſufficient 
depth, to float her as ſoon as ſhe arrives at the fartheſt 
end thereof. When a fhip is to be /aunched, the enlign, 
jack, and pendant, are always hoiſted, the laſt being 

_ diſplayed from a ſtaff erected in the middle of the ſhip. 

Ships of the firſt rate are commonly conſtrued in dry 
docks, and afterwards floated out, by throwing open the 
flood-gates, and ſuffering the tide to enter 
they are finiſhed. Falconer, | | 

AUNDER, in Mineralogy, a name given in Devonſhire, 

and other places to a long and ſhaltow trough, which 

receives the powdered ore, after it comes out of the box, 
or coffer, which is a fort of mortar, in which it is pow- 
dered with iron peſtles. F | 
The powdered ore, which is waſhed into the launder by 
the water from the coffer, is always fineſt neareſt the 
grate, and coarſer all the way down. See BupDLEe 
and Dreſſing of ORE. . | 

LAURA, Aavpa, primarily fignifying village, ſtreet, or ham- 
let, a name given to the reſidence of the ancient monks. 

Authors cannot agree about the difference between a laura 

and a monaſtery : ſome pretend, that a laura was a mo- 
naſtery, wherein there lived at leaſt a thouſand monks; 
but this is no-wiſe credible. The more natural opi- 
nion 1s, that the ancient monaſteries were the fame with 
the modern, conſiſting of large buildings divided into 
halls, chapels, and cells, poſſeſſed by the monks, each of 
whom had his apartment; but the /aure were a kind of 
villages, whereof each houſe was inhabited by one or 
two monks at the moſt ; ſo that the houſes of the Char- 
treux ſeem, in ſome meaſure, to reprefent the ancient 
laure, and thoſe of the other monks proper monaſteries. 
The term laura was only underſtood of the religious 
places in Egypt, and the Eaſt, where their houſes ſtood 
apart from each other, and were not joined by any com- 
mon cloiſter, the monks that inhabited them only meet- 
ing in public once a week, - - 

LAURACES lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
ſtone ſaid to be of great virtues againſt the head-ach, but 

not known among us, nor defcribed by the ancients. 

LAUREAT, poet, is a well known office in the king's houſ- 
hold. Sir John Hawkins obſerves, that there are no re- 

cords which aſcertain the origin of the inſtitution of the 
office in this kingdom, though there are many that re- 
cognize it. It appears that as early as the reign of Henry 

III. there was a court poet, named Henry de Avranches, 

who is ſuppoſed to have had an appointment of a hun- 
dred ſhillings a year, by way of ſalary or ſtipend. In 
1341 Petrarch was crowned with laurel in the Capitol 
by the ſenate of Rome; afterwards Frederic III. empe- 
ror of Germany, gave the laurel to Conradus Celtes 
and ever ſince the counts palatine of the empire have 
claimed the privilege of folemnly inveſting poets with the 
bays. Chaucer, who was contemporary with Petrarch, 
and acquainted with him when abroad, aſſumed the title 
of poet-laureat on his return to England; and in the 
twelfth year of Richard II. obtained a grant of an an- 
nual allowance of wine. We read of perſons under the 
ſame title in the reigns of Edward IV. Henry VII. aud 
VIII. and of James J who, in 1615, granted to his /a- 
reat an annual penſion of one hundred marks. In the 


„ as ſoon as 


L 


year 1630, this penſion was augmented, by letters pa- 
tent of Charles I. to 1007 per annum, with an addition- 
al grant of one terſe of Canary Spaniſh wine, to be taken 


out of the king's ſtore of wines yearly. Hawkins' Hiſt. 
of Muſic, vol. iv. p. 13. 


I. Au. 


1 


* 


LAUREL, Alexandrian. See BUTCHERS Broom. 
LAUREL, dwarf, of America. See KALMIA. 5 | 
LAUAET, /ea-/ide, phyllanthus, in Botany, a genus of the 


LAURENCE, canons of St. an order of regular canons, 


LAUREATION, a term in the Scottiſh univerſities, uſed | 


LAUREL, padus, in Botany. Linnzus has joined this 


palement of the flower is bell-ſhaped, of one leaf, indent- 
ed in five parts at the brim; and the flower has hve large 


by Dr. Madden, and afterwards confirmed by Dr. Mor- 


leaves, made properly very weak, are commonly uſed in 


ſpread aſunder at the top, and are terminated by twin 


LAUREL, ſpurge. See SPURGE laurel. 
LAURELS, pieces of gold coined in the year 


LAU 


for the act of taking up the degree of a maſter of arts, 


to which the ſtudents are admitted after four years ſtudy 
in the univerſity. 


genus to the PLUM. Its characters are theſe : the em- 


roundiſh petals which ſpread open, and are inſerted in 
the empalementz it has from twenty to thirty awl- 
ſnaped ſtamina, Which are inſerted in the empale- 
ment; and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a flender 
{iyic ; the germen becomes a roundiſh fruit, incloſing an 
oval-pointed nut, having rough furrows. Miller enume- 
rates hx ſpecies, one of which is called in America 
paſtard mahogany. | 
This tree is very eaſily propagated, by planting cuttings 
of it in September, in a cool ſhady border, where they 
will very ſoon take root, and the year afterwards are to 
be removed into beds, and placed at two or three feet 
diſtance; and when they have ſtood here two years, 
they will be fit for tranſplanting into the places where 
they are to ſtand, The beſt ſeaſon for making this laſt 
removal is April. This is the better method when they 
e dehgned for dwarts ; but if they are intended for high 
trebs, they ſhould be raiſed from berries, as they then 
always grow much faſter. The berries ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as they are ripe, covering them an inch thick 
with earth, and the young plants will appear the ſpring 
following, when they ſhould be cleared of weeds, and 
watered in dry weather, In the following autumn they 
would be tranſplanted, and ſet a foot diſtance; and 


when they are two years older, may be removed to the | 


places where they are tO remain, | | | 
Laurel berries are held to be carminative, emolitent, and 
re{olvent. They are given internally in ſuppreſſions of 
urine and the menſes, in colics, in pains after delivery, 
and al! nervous complaints. Externally they are uſed in 
emollient cataplaſms and fomentations. | 

The dittiiled water, and the infuſion of the leaves of the 
laurel are poiſonous; both the water and the infuſion 


having been obſerved to bring on convullions, palſy, and 
death, when taken by the mouth, or anus. N 


This was diſcovered by the accident of two women dying | 


ſuddenly at Dublin, after drinking ſome of the common | 
diſtilied laurel- water. Several experiments were then | 
made on dogs, and communicated to the Royal Society 


timer, which plainly ſhewed the poiſonous effect of /au- 
rel- water. See Phil, Tranſ. 418, 420. 


The laurel being an ever-green, and abounding with a| 


warm eflential oil, it was at fiiſt imagined that other 
ever-greens might partake of the ſame poiſonous quality. 
Bur by Dr. Madden's experiments made on the leaves of 
the yew-tree, and on box-leaves, no ſuch quality appears- | 
ed. Phil. Tranſ. Nè 418. | x 
The expreſſed juice of /aurel-leaves had the like poiſonous 
effect with the diſtilled water and the decoction. 


Several things were tried as antidotes to this poiſon, as | 
bole, vinegar, and milk. The two former did little good, 


but the dog which drank the milk recovered, without any 
bad ſymptoms. However it is ſaid, that infuſions of the 


Holland in diſorders of the lungs. 


monoecia triandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
male and female flowers in the fame plant; the empale- | 
ments of the flowers in both ſexes are permanent, bell- | 
ſhaped, aad of one leaf, cut into fix parts, which ſpread | 
open ; the flowers have no perals according to ſome, or 
no empalement according to others; the male flowers 
have three ſhort ſtamina, which join at their baſe, but 


ſummits; the female flowers have an angular nectarium 
ſurrounding the germen, which afterwards becomes a 
roundiſh capſule with three furrows, having three cells, 
each containing a ſingle roundiſh ſeed. Miller enume- 
rates only one, and Linnæus fx ſpecies, Miller. 


1619, with 
the king's head laureated, which gave them the name of | 
laurels; the twenty-lhilling pieces whereof were marked 


with XX. the ten-ſhillings X. and the five-ſhilling pieces 
with V. 


ſo called from the monaſtery of St. Laurence d'Olux, in 
Dauphine. 

This congregation is ſaid to have been founded by St. 
Benedict. It was deſtroyed by the Vandals, and conti- 
nued uninhabited till the middle of the eleventh century. 


In 105), Odo, count of Savoy, gave it to one Gerard, 
and his canons. This donation was confirmed in 1065, 
by Cunibert, biſhop of Turin, who added to it above 
forty other churches; by which means a very conſider- 
able congregation was formed, to whom the ſucceeding 
Popes, and counts of Savoy, granted a great many pri- 
vileges. 1 | 
It had thirty priories; the chief, who is the prior of the 
congregation, bears the title of provoſt, and exerciſes a 
ſpiritual juriſdiction thrdughout bis provoſtſhip. 
LAURENTALIA, or LARtnTAL1A, called alſo Laren- 
tinalia, Laurentales, aud Larentales, feaſts celebrated 
among the Romans on the tenth of the calends of Ja— 
nuary, or twenty-third of December, in memory of Acca 
Laurentia, wife of the ſhepherd Fauſtulus, and nurſe of 
Romulus and Remus. | 
Acca Laurentia, from whom the ſolemnity took its name, 
is repreſented as no leſs remarkable for the beauty of her 
perſon, than her laſciviouſneſs; on account of which, 
ſhe was nick-named by her neighbours, Jup, /he-wolf ; 
which is faid to have given riſe to the tradition of Ro- 
mulus and Remus being ſuckled by a wolf. She after- 
wards married a very rich man, who brought her great 
wealth; which, at her death, ſhe left to the Roman peo- 
ple; in conſideration whereof they performed her theſe ho- 
nours; though others repreſent the feaſt as held in honour 


of Jupiter Latiaris. See LARENTINALIA and LAREsS, 
LAURENTIA., See LoyELt1a. | 


LAUREOLA. See SPURGE laurel. 
LAURINUM. See DayrHNeLzoN, 
LAURO ceraſus, in Botany, See LAUREL. 
LAUROTAXA, in Botany, a name uſed by Columna, and 
Tome other authors, for the narrow-leaved kind of ruſcus, 
or butcher's broom, called by others bi/lingua, 
LAURUS. See Bav-tree. | | | 
'The gum BENZOIN, CAMPHOR, and SASSAFRAS, are 
obtained from different ſpecies of this genus. | 
LAURUSTINE, in Botany. See WayrARING-tre., 
LAW, a command or precept, conſtituting a rule of ac- 
tion, and coming from ſome ſuperior authority, which 
an inferior is obliged to obey; or, according to ſome, 
law 18 a command or mandate of ſome perſon, or power, 
_ whoſe precept carries with it the reaſon of obedience. 
The word is formed from the Saxon lah, laga, which 
ſignifies the ſame. _ | | 5 5 
Thus, the commands of God with reſpect to men, of a 
city with reſpect to the citizens, and univerſally of all 
powerful beings in reſpect to thoſe who cannot reſiſt, are 
called their laws. Ka | | 
The nature of a lazo will be moſt clearly diſcovered by 
ſhewing wherein it differs from covenant, counſel, and 
right of equity; with all which it is frequently con- 
founded. 
Law is confounded with covenant, by thoſe who take 
laws to be nothing elſe but 6weonoynuaela, or forms of liv- 
ing determined by the conſent of mankind : among which 
is Ariſtotle, who defines a lato, a declaration deter- 
© mined by the common conſent of a city, ſhewing in 
© what manner things are to be done :” which is not ſo 
much the definition of a law, as of a civil law; nor yet 
properly of a civil /aw; for this common conſent is no 
more than a mutual covenant, which does not oblige any 
perſon, and conſequently is not any /aw, till ſome ſu- 
preme power be conltituted with a power to compel, 
and to make it penal to tranſgreſs it. Here then the co- 
venant is confounded with the /aw, which leads into ab- 
ſurdities, for a covenant is a promiſe; a /aw, a com- 
mand. 155 | | 
The difference between a counſel and a lav, is this. 
A couſel is a precept, wherein the reaſon of obedience 
is taken from the thing itſelf preſcribed ; a command is a 
precept, wherein the reaſon of obedience depends on the 
will of the preſcriberz for we cannot properly ſay, /ic 
volo, fic jubeo, unleſs tet pro ratione voluntas. A law 
comes from a perſon who has a power over thoſe whom. 
he commands; a counſel, from him who has no ſuch 
power. To do what is enjoined by a law, is an act of 
duty; what by a counſel, an act of choice, or freewill. 
Law is confounded with right or equity, by thoſe who 
perſiſt in doing what is permitted by the divine law, 
though prohibited by the /aws of the country. What is 
prohibited by the divine law, cannot be permitted by the 
civil lau; nor what is commanded by the divine law, 
be prohibited by the civ i /aw but what is permitted by 
the divine law, may, notwithſtanding, be prohibited by 
the civil law : for the inferior /aws have a power of re- 
ſtraining the liberty left the ſuperior /aws, though they 
cannot enlarge it. Now right or equity is a natural li- 
berty, not conſtituted by /aws, but free of them ; foc 
take away /aws, and liberty is complete. 
This liberty is firlt reſtrained by the natrral and the di- 


vine law, the reſt reſtrained by the ci /awsz and what 
| remains 
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remains unreſtrained by the civil law, may be again te- 
ſtrained by the conſtitution of particular cities and ſocie- 
ties. There is a great difference, therefore, between 
law and right, lex & jus; for law is a chain; but right 
a liberty; and they differ as two contraries. . 
Law may be divided, with reſpect to its different origins, 
into divine and human. | 

6 eine may be conſidered as twofold, with reſpeCt | 
to the two different manners in which God notifies his 
will to man; viz. natural (or moral), and poſitives 


Law, natural, is that which he has made known to all |Laws, written, are thoſe which require either the voice, 
, 3 


mankind, by an innate light, called natural reaſon. 


Law, poſitive, is that which he has revealed by his pro- | Laws, unwritten, are ſuch as need no other promulgation 


ts, or by perſons ſupernaturally commiſſioned and in- 
Fired, wid found oaly In the holy ſeriptures: as thoſe 
| laws delivered to the Jews, relating to the divine worſhip 
and polity, which may be called divine civil laws, as be- 
ing peculiarly directed to that people. — Again, 
Natural law may be divided into that natural law 0 men, 
which in a peculiar ſenſe is called the Law of nature; 
and the natural law of countries, commonly called 2% 
LAW of nations, — The precepts are the ſame in both 
theſe; but becauſe, when ſocieties ate once inſtitured, 
certain perſonal properties become veſted in men ; that 
lab, which, when we ſpeak of the duties of men ſe- | 
verally, we call the natural law, when transferred to | 
cities or countries, we call the /aw of nations. . 
M. Regis ſays, that the /awvs of nature are the dictates of | 
right reaſon, which teach every man how he is to uſe 
his natural right; and the /aws of nations, the dictates, 
in like manner, of right reaſon, which teach every ſtate 
how to act and behave themſelves toward others. 


Laws, human, are all civil. See C1viL. . ö 


| ording to Hobbes, the ſtate of man, out of ſo- 
| ST a Guts of war; wherein no one being ſubject | 
to another, there can be no other law beſides the dictates 
of natural reaſon, which 1s the divine law. 
Laws, civil, may be divided, with regard to the difference 
of their ſubject- matter, into ſacred and ſecular. 
| Laws, ſacred, are thoſe that relate to religion; that is, to 
| the ceremonies and worſhip of the Deity, and which are 
not preſcribed by any poſitive divine /aw. : 
Laws, ſecular, are thoſe that relate to property, Wc. com- 
monly called by the name civil.—Farther, | 
_ Civil laws, conſidered with regard to the two offices of the 
legiſlator 3 viz. to judge and to compel may be divid- 
ed into two branches; the one diſtributive, the other 
indictive and penal. 5 1 . 
Lis Aiflributive, is that by which every man has his 
right; or, it is that which conſtitutes the rules and mea- 
ſures of things, whereby we know what belongs to us, 
and what to others; ſo as we may not diſturb or inter- 
rupt others in the enjoyment of their own, nor be in- 
terrupted by them; and what each man may lawfully do | 
or not do. 5 5 
Law, vindifive, is that branch by which the puniſh- 
ments to be inflicted on thoſe who violate the /aws, are 
determined. 3 a 
'The diſtributive and vindiQtive are not two ſpecies of 
laws, but two parts of the ſame law. For if a lav ſay 
no more than * Whatever you catch in your net, in the 
« ſea, ſhall be your's,” it is in vain ; for though another 
take from you what you have caught, it is ſtill your's; in 
regard, in the ſtate of nature, where all things are com- 
mon, your's and another's are the ſame thing. So that 


what the /aw defines to be your's, was your's before that | 
| law, and will be your's after it, though poſſeſſed by an- 


other.——A law, therefore, is but an empty ſound, unleſs 
it determine the thing to be your's in ſuch a ſenſe as to 
forbid every body elſe from diſturbing you in the poſlel- 
ſion of it. But ſuch prohibition will be vain, unleſs 
there be a penalty annexed to it.— A /aw, therefore, muſt 
contain both theſe parts, that which prohibits, and that 
which puniſhes. The firſt whereof, which is called 
diſtributive, is prohibitory, and ſpeaks to all; the latter, 
called vindifive or penal, is mandatory, and ſpeaks only 
to the public officers. Whence it follows, that to all 
civil laws there is annexed a penalty, either implicitly, 


or explicitly; and where that puniſhment is not aſcer- | 


tained, either by writing, or by example, it is ſuppoſed 


to be arbitrary, and to. depend on the pleaſure of the 


legiſlator ; for that is no law which may be violated 
mpune. N 
Ci or municipal law is well defined by judge Black- 
ſtone to be“ a rule of civil conduct, preſcribed by the 
« ſypreme power in a ſtate, commanding what is right, 
« and prohibiting what is wrong.” And he obſerves, that 
every law may be ſaid to conſiſt of ſeveral paris: one, 
DECLARATORY, Whereby the rights to be obſerved, and 
the wrongs to be eſchewed, are clearly defined and laid 
down: another directory, whereby the ſubject is inſtruct- 
ed and enjoined to obſetve thoſe rights, and to abſtain 


| the Cornelian law, the JULIAN law, &c. 2. By the 


whereby a method is pointed out to recover 2 man's pri- 
vate rights, or redreſs his private wrongs ; to which may 
be added a fourth, uſually termed the ſandtion, or vindi- 
catory branch of the /aw, whereby it is ſignified what 
evil or penalty ſhall be incurred by ſuch as commit any 
public wrongs, and tranſyreſs or neglect their duty. 
Blackſt. Comm. book i. p 54. 

Civil laws, conſidered with regard to the different man- 
ners of promulgating them, are of two kind 3 ſcripte 
and non ſcriptæ; or written and unwritten, 


or ſome other ſign of the legiſlator's will to become laws. 


beſides the voice of nature, or natural reafon : of which 
kind are all natural /azvs, 
Hence it appears, that thougb the natural laws be de- 
ſcribed in the writings of the philoſophers, they are not 
therefore to be called written laws : nor are the writings 
of lawyers, /aws, for want of the ſupreme authority; 
nor the reſponſa prudentum, or opinions of judges, laws, 
excepting ſo far as they are allowed by the ſupreme pow- 
er to paſs into ufe; and then they are called /eges ſcriptæ, 
written /aws; not becauſe of their uſe, but becauſe of 
the will of the ſupreme power, which is argued from 
their paſſing into uſe, | | 
The firſt principle or /aw of nature, according to Hobbes, 
is ſelf-preſervation. —Thomafius will have it to be our 
own happineſs, which falis in at laſt with the ſenti- 
ment of Hobbes.—Puffendorf maintains it to be ſo- 
ciality.—Valentine Alberti, the belief that we are the 
image of God.—Henry and Samuel Cocceius, the will 
of God.—Grotius, right reaſon. — Velthemius, the in- 
trinſic decency or turpitnde of actions. —Strimeſius 
and Janus, that we are to love God, ourſelves, and our 


neigbbour. 5 5 | 
Law is alſo applied to the ſeveral policies of ſtates and 
people, or the maxims and rules they have agreed upon, 
or received from their magiſtrates, whereby to live in 
peace and mutual ſociety, _ 5 | 
The /aws of the twelve tables, were the ancient laws of 
the Romans, for which the Decemviri were ſent into 
Greece, and which ſerved them for the ground- work of 
all their juriſprudence. 1 5 | 
The celebrated /aws of the more modern days, are thoſe 
of the Angli, the Werini, or Thuringi; of the Boii, or 
Bavarians ; thoſe of the Burgundi, Germans, Danes, and 
Norwegians ; of the Franks, the Frifons, the Lombards, 
the Gothic /aws, the Martina, or Mercian law; the laws 
of the Saxons, Scots, Sicilians, Viſigoths; the /aws of 
Oleron, the Molmutin law, and the Salic aw. | 
Law, lex, among the firſt Romans properly ſignified an 
_ ordinance of the people, made at the requeſt of a ma- 
giſtrate, particularly a conſul. | 
Theſe ordinances differed from the plebiſcita, and ſena- 
tus conſulta, and even from other ordinances made at the 
requeſt of any other magiſtrate beſide a conſul, though 
thoſe too bore the name of /aws. 
Thus, though Aquilius and Falcidius were only tribunes 
when they made their requeſt, yet we till ſay, the Aqut- 
lian law, the Falcidian law, &c. Rs | 
The ſeveral /aws of the Romans are diſtinguiſhed, x. By 
the name of him at whole requeſt they were paſſed ;- as 


matter or ſubject of the lau; and hence came the terms, 
teflamentary laws, as the Fu RIAN, Vocoxian, &c. ju- 


diciary laws, AGRARIAN laws, &c. | | 
3. Sometimes by the crimes againſt which they were 
made. For inſtance: the las touching poiſoning, par- 
ricides, & c. the laws of concuſſion, peculate, &c. 
The copkx and AUTHENTICZ are the /aws and conſti- 
_ tutions of the Roman emperors; and the DictsrT is a 
compilation, made by the emperor Juſtinian's order, of 
the ſeveral opinions and judgments of the moſt learned 
in the Roman /aw; to which he gave the ſanction of 
laws, as appears by the epiſtle prefixed to the work; and 
it is this that properly conſtitutes the Roman law. | 
The lex talionis, or law of like for like, is the moſt an- 
cient and equitable /aw in the world. It was obſerved 
by the Hebrews, 5 
Law of England may be divided into two kinds; the J 
non 2 the unwritten or common late; and the leu 
ſeripta, the written or ſtatute /aw. The former, i. e. the 
un ritten or common lav, is properly diſtinguiſhable into 
three kinds. 1. General cuſtoms, which are the univers 
ſal rule of the whole kingdom, and form the common 
law in its ſtricter and more ufual ſignification. 2. Par- 
ticular cuſtoms, which, for the molt part, affect only the 
inhabitants of particular diſtricts. See Cus rom and 
Co MON law, 3. Certain particular /aws, which by 
cuſtom are adopted and uſed by ſome particular courts of 


pretty general and extenlive juriſdiction, See CANON 
law and CIVIL. law. 


from the commiſſion of thoſe wrongs ; a third, remedial, 


| The /zges /cripte, of written /aws of the kingdom, are 
| ſtatutes 
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ſtatutes, acts, or edits, made by the. king's majeſty, by 


and with the advice and conſent of the lords ſpiritual | 


and temporal and commons in parliament aſſembled. 'The 

oldeſt of theſe now extant, and printed in our ſtatute- 
books, is the famous MAGNA charta, as confirmed in 
| parliament, 9 Hen, III. See STATUTE, 

There is another diviſion of our laws, more large and 
particular; as into the prerogative or crown law; the 
law and cuſtom of parliament; the common law; the 
ſtatute /aw; reaſonable cuſtoms; the /aw of arms, war, 

and chivalry ; eccleſiaſtical or canon /aw ; civil la, in 
certain courts and caſes; foreſt /aw; the {aw of marque 
and repriſal, the /aw of merchants ; the law and privilege 
of the ſtannaries, &c. But this large diviſion may be re- 
duced to the common diviſion ; and all is founded on the 
law of nature or reaſon, and the revealed /aw of God, as 
all other /aws ought to be. 1 Co. Inſt. 11. 1 

Law has alſo a more ſpecial ſignification, wherein it is 
taken for that which is lawful with us, and not elſe- 

where: as, Tenant by the courtely of England.“ 

Thus we alſo ſay, to wage lau (vadiare legem), and to 
make or do law (facere legem). See WAGER, and MAKE. 

Law, aſſignee by. See ASSIGNEE, . 

| Law, covenant of. See COyENANT\, 

Law, fore/t, See FokEsT. ; 

Law, frank. See FRANK. | 

Law, intendment of. See INTENDMENT. 

Law, martial. See MARTIAL. 

Law, Poynings'. Sęe POYNINGS, 

Law, releaſe in. See RELEASE. 

Law, ſalic. See SaLic. 

LA, ſuit in. See SUIT. ok 
Law, ſumptuary. See SUMPTUARY- 

Law, ſurrender in. See SURREN DER. 

Laws, by. See By-Laws. | 

Laws, cock-pit. See COCKPIT, 

Laws of the flage. See STAGE. 

Law of arms, is that /aw which gives precepts how rightly 
to proclaim war, to make and obſerve leagues, to attack 

the enemy, and to puniſh offenders in the camp. 

Common things concerning arms and war are under the 
cognizance of the conſtable and marſhal of England. 

13 R. II. | | 


55 Law of marque, a law by which thoſe who are driven to 


make uſe of it, take the goods, or ſhipping of the party | 
that has done them wrong, and of whom they cannot | 
get ordinary juſtice, whenever they can take him within 


their own bounds or precincts. 27 Ed. III. cap. 17. 
Laws of Molmutius. See Mol Murix laws. 
| Laws of Oleron. See OLERON. CD 
Law of the flaple, the ſame with Law merchant, 
Law merchant, a ſummary ſort of law, originally differing 
from the common law, though now adopted, and become 
a part of the /aws of the kingdom. One point of it con- 
' fiſts in this, that if there be two joint merchants of 
wares, and one of them dies, his executor ſhall have the 
moiety ; which is not allowed in the caſe of others, not 
merchants. See Cus rom. KN 
Law, ſpiritual, is the eccleſiaſtical or canon /aw, allowed 
and authorized in this realm, ſo far as it is not againſt 
the common /aw, nor againſt the ſtatutes and cuſtoms of 
the kingdom. And according to ſuch eccleſiaſtical /aws, 
the ordinary and other eccleſiaſtical judges proceed in 
caſes within their cognizance. ho 


Law is alſo uſed figuratively in ſpeaking of the rules or | 


order wherein any thing is performed. 

Thus we ſay, the latos of motion, the /aws of mechanics, 
the /aws of fluids, the /aws of chance, of a game, &c. 
Laws of friction, of rehſtance, of deſcent of bodies, &c. 


Laws of elaſticity, rarefaCtion, reflexion, refraCQtion, &c. | | * 5. | | 
| | LAXAT1vVES, or LAXATIvE medicines, are ſuch as promote 


all which ſee under their proper heads. „ 
Law, in Scripture Hiſtory, one of the three diviſions of che 
Old Teſtament, comprehending Geneſis, Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. See CAN. 
LAw-day, lagedayum, in our old Law Writers, was any 
day of open court, and commonly uſed for the courts of 
a county or hundred. It is alſo called pied of frank- 
pledge, or court- lect. Et quieti ſint de ſectis comitatuum 
& hundredorum noftrorum, de viſu franci plegii & law- 
dayorum, c. 7 : 
LAWFUL. See UNLAawevul, 
 LAawevur naam. See NAAM. 
LAWING of dogs, a phraſe uſed in our ancient law-writers. 
Thus, maſtiffs mult be /awed every three years, Cromp- 


ton Juriſd. fol. 163, that is, three claws of the fore-foot | 


ſhall be cut off by the ſkin, or the ball of the fore-foot 
cut out. See EXPEDITATION. 


 LAWLESS court, a court held on King's-hill at Rochford | 


in Eſſex, every Wedneſday morning next after Michael- 
mas day, at cock-crowing z at which court they whiſper, 
and have no candle, nor any pen and ink, but a coal. 
He that owes ſuit of ſervice there, forfceits double his 
rent, every hour he is miſſing. | 

Vol. III. No 197. 


| LAWNS, in Commerce. See CAMBRIC. | 


LAY 


This court is called /aw/eſs, becauſe held at an unlawful 

hour; or, perhaps, quia difta fine lege, becauſe opened 

without any form. It is mentioned by Camden; who 
ſays, this ſervile attendance was impoſed on the tenants, 

for conſpiring at the like unſeaſonable time to raiſe a 
commotion. 

LawLESS man, ex lex. See OUuTLAaw. 

LAWN, a ſpacious plain in a park or adjoining to a noble 
ſeat. Theſe ſpacious plains make a noble figure before 
grand houſes, and the great rule in regard to their di- 
menſions, is to make thoſe in large parks as large as the 
ground will admit, never leſs, if poſſible, than thirty 
or forty acres: but in gardens a /awn of eight or ten acres 
is ſufhcient. Lawns ought always to lie open to the front 
of the houſe, and to be open to the neighbouring coun- 

try, not pent up with trees; and the moſt happy ſituation 
is, when the beſt rooms of the houſe front the eaſt, or 
rather the {outh-caft, and the laron lies immediately be- 
fore them; becauſe the ſun, in an afternoon, in this caſe, 
ſhines on the proſpect, and at the ſame time not into the 
rooms. The beſt ſituation for a laton, except this, is on 
the ſouth fide of a houſe ; for if on the welt, it expoſes 
the houſe to too much wind, and if on the north 
too much open to the cold. It is beſt therefore to plant 
trees and wilderneſſes on the weſt and north ſides of 
houſes. | | 
As to the figure of a /awn, ſome recommend an exact 
ſquare, others an oblong ſquare, ſome an oval, and 
others a circular figure: but neither of theſe ſhould be 
invariably regarded; becauſe it ought to be contrived ſo 
zs to ſuit the figure of the ground: and as there ſhould 
be trees planted for ſhade on the boundaries of the Jawns, 
the ſide may be broken by irregular plantations of trees, 
ſome breaking forwarder than others, and not roo cloſely 
crouded together, which make a better appearance than 
any regular plantations can do. When there are no good 
proſpects beyond the /awn, it will be proper to have it 
bounded on every fide by plantations, which may be 
brought round pretty near to each end of the houſe, ſo 
that perſons may foon get into ſhade. For this purpoſe 
thoſe trees ſhould be preferred, which grow large, ſtraight 
and handſome. Of the deciduous trees, the moſt proper 


— 
* 


are the elm, oak, beech, and cheſnut; and if there are 


ſome clumps of ever-green trees intermixed with the 
others, they will add to the beauty of the whole, eſpe- 
cially in the winter-ſeaſon; the beſt ſorts for this pur- 
pole are lord Weymouth's pine, and the ſilver and ſpruce 
firs. Miller. | | RT 


AWSONIA, in Botany, a genus of the ofandria mono- 
gyma claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower, which 
has a ſmall permanent empalement divided into four 
parts at the top, is compoſed of four oval ſpear-ſhaped 
petals which ſpread open, and eight flender ſtamina 
ſtanding by pairs between them; it has a roundiſh ger- 
men, which becomes a globular capſule, ending in a 
point, having four cells filled with angular ſeeds. There 
are two ſpecies, natives of both the Indies. CER 
The leaves of this ſhrub are much uſed by the Egyptian 
women to colour their nails yellow, which they eſteem 
an ornament. » | | 05 
LAWYER, (iegiſta, legiſperitus, juriſconſultus) by the 
Saxons called /ahman, is a counſellor, or one learned in 
the law: and /awyers, ſuch as counſellors, attornies, &c. 
are within the act 3 Jac. I. againſt extortion ; but it has 
been held only to extend to officers. See CouNnsELLoOR, 
ATTORNEY, &c. | 
LAXATIVE, in Medicine, is uſed to ſignify a looſe ſtate 
- diſpoſition of the body; ſo as to go frequently to 
tool. | 9 8 


L 


1 


this diſpoſition; which they do by ſome ſmooth, ſoften- 
ing quality, taking away the tenſity of the fibres, and fa- 
cilitating the paſſage of the contents of the inteſtinal 
tube through it; for which reaſon all oily ſubſtances 
come under this claſs. See CATHARTICS, EMOLLI- 
ENTS, &c. | | 
LAXIOR toga. See Toca, | | 
LAY, the name of a kind of ancient poeſy, or poem, among 
the French, conſiſting of very ſhort verſes. 
There were two forts of /ays, the great, and the little. 
Lay, greater, was a poem conliſting of twelve couplets of 
verſes of different meaſures. 
Lay, little, was a poem conliſting of ſixteen or twenty 
verſes, divided into four couplets. | 
Theſe lays were the lyric poetry of the old French poets, 
who were imitated by ſome among the Engliſh. They 
were principally uſed on melancholy ſubjects, and are 
ſaid to have been formed on the model of the trochaic 
verſes of the Greek and Latin tragedies. 
Father Mourgues gives us an extraordinary inſtance of 
oae of theſe ancient /ays in his Treatiſe of French 


Poetry. 
R Sur 
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| Sur Vappuis du monde 
Fafa il qu'on fonde 
| - Dieſporr 2 18 
Cette mer profonde, 
En debris feconde © 
Fait voir | 
Ca au matin, onde 
Et Porage y gronde 
a | To fr. oY ee 
Lay the land, in Sea Language. Sec LAND. TN 
LAx- land, in Huſbandry, denotes fallow ground, which 
lues untilled. See Farrow, and PLoUGHING. 
Lav-brother, among the Romaniſts, a pious, but illiterate 
perſon, who devotes himſelf, in ſome convent, to the 
| ſervice of the religious. . 
The lay. brother wears a habit different from that of the 
religious, nor ever enters into the choir, or the chapter. 
He is not in any orders, nor does he make any vow, ex- 
cepting of conſtancy and obedience, | } 
Theſe /ay-brothers make the three vows of religion. 
In the nunneries are alſo lay iter, who never enter the 


choir, &c. and who are only retained for the ſervice of 
the convent. | 


The inſtitution of /ay- 


tury. The perſons on whom this title was conferred, 
were ſuch as were too ignorant to become clerks, and 
who thereſore applied themſelves wholly to bodily labour. 
It ſeems to have taken its riſe from hence, that the laity 
in thoſe days had not, for the generality, the leaſt tinc- 
ture of learning; whence alſo thoſe came to be called 
clerks, by way of diſtinction, who had ſtudied a little, and 
were able to read. t 


In ſome orders they are only retained by a civil contract, | 


which, however, binds them for life ; in other orders they 
are to paſs through four years of probation, as among the 
Jacobins; or ſeven, as among the Feuillants. The Ca- 
pachins admit none before nineteen 
Jeſuits call them coadjutors. 
LAx- canons. See CANON . 
Lay communities. See COMMUNITY». | 
Lay-corporation. See CORPORATION. | 


LAv ce, feodum laicum, land held in fee from a /ay-lord, 


by the common ſervices to which military tenure was 
ſubject, as diſtinguiſhed from the eccle/zaftical holding in 
 frankalmoign, diſcharged from thoſe burdens. | 
Lav-patronage. See PATRONAGE. wy” 
Lays, /ide. See SIDE-lays. 
Lay, vaunt. See VAuNT-lay. Me Le 
LAYER, in Huſbandry and Gardening, a young tender ſhoot 
or twig of a plant, not far from the ground, which is 


bent down, and ſeveral joints or knots buried under | 


ground, till, baving ſtruck root below, it is cut and ſe- 


parated from the parent ſtock, and commences a new 


plant. 


Many trees may be propagated by layers, which do not 


produce ſeeds here. The young branches of the former | 


year's ſhoots of trees, ſhould be choſen to make /ayers, 
| al they are generally more inclined to put out roots 


than the older wood. When theſe are produced near 


the ground, they may. with greater facility be layed. 
Theſe ſhoots ſhould be diveſted of their ſide-branches, if 
they have any; and thoſe ſorts of trees which put out 
roots with difficulty, ſhould have a flip made upward at 
a joint, in that part which is to lie in the ground; ot a 


piece of wire twiſted cloſe round the branch at the ſame | 
place, which will check the mounting ſap, and cauſe | 


them to put out roots; the ground ſhould be well dug, 
and the clods broken; then the ſhoors ſhould be laid five 

or fix inches under the ſurface, driving down a peg at each 

ro prevent their riſing, leaving the end of the ſhoots 

twelve or eighteen inches above ground in an erect po- 

ſition. | | | 

The ſeaſon for laying hardy trees that ſhed their leaves, 
is in October, but ſor ſuch as are tender, in March; but 
for ever-greens, July or Auguſt are good ſeaſons. 

If you would /ay young trees from a high ſtandard, the 

boughs of which cannot be bent down to the ground, 

then you mult make uſe of ozier baſkets, boxes, or pots, 


filled with fine-Hfted mould mixed with a little rotten | 


willow-duſt, which will keep moiſture to aſſiſt the layer 
in taking root: this muſt be ſet upon a poſt or treſſel, 
and the bough be laid as before; covering the ſurface 
with moſs to prevent the earth from drying. 
There are many kinds of trees and plants which will not 
put out roots from their woody branches, though laid 
down with the utmoſt care; yet if the young ſhoots of 
the ſame year are laid in July, they will often put out 
roots very freely: ſo that when any plants are found 
difficult to propagate by layers in the common way, the 


ſhould be tried at this ſeaſon ; but as theſe ſhoots will be | 


| ſoft and herbaceous, they muſt not have too much wet, 
for that will cauſe them to rot. Miller. 


brothers began in the eleventh cen- 


* 


years of age. The 


L AZ 


LAVES, or Leys, a term uſed in many parts of Eng- 


land for ſuch paſture ground as has been formerly tilled 
and ſown, | £2 
LAYMAN, a perſon not engaged in any order of eccle- 
ſiaſtics: accordingly, in the diſtribution of the people, 
laity is oppoſed to the CLERGY, and may be divided into 
three diſtinct ſtates, viz. the c1v1L, the MILITARY, and 
the MARITIME. Te | | 
LAYMAN, among Painters, a little ſtatue, or model, ei- 
ther of wax or wood, whoſe joints are ſo made, that it 
may be put into any attitude, or poſture. Its chief uſe 
is for the caſting and adjuſting draperies, for the cloathing 
of figures. | 
Some call it, after the French, 
man; 7 
LAYR. See LAIR. FS 
LAZARETTO, or LAZ Ax-Hous , a public building, in 
manner of an hoſpital, for the reception of poor ſick. 
LAZARETTO, in ſome countries, is an edifice appointed for 
perſons coming from places ſuſpected of the plague, to 
perform QUARANTINE | 
This is uſually a large building, at a diſtance from any 
city, whoſe apartments ſtand detached from each other, 
&c. where ſhips are unladen, and their crew is laid up 
for forty days, more or leſs, according to the time and 
place of their departure. - 
LAZARI morbus, a name given by ſome writers to the 
ELEPHANTIASIS. | of 
LAZAROLE, in Botany, See MEDLar. | 
LAZARUS, St. or LAzAko, a military order, inſtituted 
at Jeruſalem by the Chriſtians of the Weſt, when they 
became maſters of the Holy Land; whoſe buſineſs was, 
to receive pilgrims under their care, guard them on the 


roads, and defend them from the inſults of the Maho- 
metans. 2 | 


Some ſay, this order was inftituted in 
ander IV. confirmed it b 
rule of St. Auguſtine. 


The knights of this order, being driven out of the Holy 
Land, part of them retired into France, and were eſta- 
bliſhed there under Louis VII. who beſtowed on them 
the country of Boigny, near Orleans. Innocent VIII. 
ſuppreſſed the order of St. Lazaro in Italy in 1490, or, 
rather, he united it to that of Malta. Leo X. re-eſta- 
bliſhed it in Italy in the beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 

tury. In 1572, Gregory XIII. united it in Savoy to 
that of St. Maurice, juſt inſtituted by duke Emanuel 
Philibert. | | 
In France, this order was united to that of Notre Dame, 
of Mount Carmel in 1608, and had ſome new advantages 
conferred on it by Louis XIV. The knights of Sr. La- 
zarus are allowed to marry, and yet have penſions upon 
benefices. ' | 

LazARUS, Fathers of St. called alſo LazARiTEs, a name 
given to certain regular clerks of a congregation inſtituted 
in France, in the ſeventeenth century, by M. Vincent. 
They take the denomination from a houſe in the Faux- 
bourg St. Denis of Paris : they have a ſeminary in Paris, 
called the ſeminary des bons enfans. 'The vows they make 
are ſimple, and may be diſpenſed with on occaſion. 
AZIVRAD, in Natural Hihory, one of the oldeſt names 
** which we find the lapis laxuli expreſſed in authors. 
LAZZl, a denomination given by the Saxons to that 
rank of people who were born to labour, and being of 

a more ſervile ſtate than our ſervants, becauſe they could 

not depart from their ſervice without leave of the lord, 

but were fixed to the land where born and in the nature 
of ſlaves: hence the word /azzi or lazy, ſignifies thoſe of 

a ſervile condition. See EDHILING. 

LAZULI. Lapis LazuL1, a fort of precious ſtone, of a 
blue colour, veined and ſpotted with white and yellow. 

Its ſpecific gravity is 3054. 7 5 

This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called azure ſtone, 
by the ancients cyaneus, and cerulcum; by Meſue, the 

ſtarry ſtone z and by Pliay, and many of the ancients, 
ſapphirus. | | 

Waltherius conſiders this ſtone as a ſpecies of jaſper ; and 

Conſtradt, more juſtly, as a ſpecies of that order of earths 

which have been lately called zEoLITEs. It is found in 

ſeveral parts of Europe, in mines of gold, ſilver, and 
copper; as alſo in quarries of marble ; which laſt is that 
generally in uſe. But the moſt coſtly comes from Perſia 
and the Eaſt Indies. | } | 

Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of /apis lazul; : the firſt 
called of the old rock, which is pure, ſmooth, a fine blue, 
with beautiful yellow ſtreaks like veins of gold, which 
yet are frequently no more then veins of pyrites. The 
ſecond, called that of the new rock, is debaſed by a mix- 
ture of common ſtones; its colour is weaker, and its 
price lower: theſe two kinds are brought from Perlia and 
Siam. The third kind is brought from the mountains 
of Auvergne ; this is mixed with the common rock 


whence 


maneguin, q. d. a little 


1119. Pope Alex- 
y a bull in 1255, giving it the 
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whence it is dug; it is of a pale blue, and is fprinkled | 


with greeniſh-ſpots, with veins of pyrites. This, when 
ſufficiently charged with ſpots of green, is often ſold for 
the Armenian ſtone, which may be readily diſtinguiſhed 
by its being leſs hard than the agu“, ſoon loſing its blue 
colour in moderate fire, and railing an efferveſcence with 
acids ; its baſis ſeeming to be a calcareous earth. 

M. Margraaf, and alſo M. Cronſtedt, have made expe- 
riments on this ſtone, carefully cleanſed from all white 
pyritous, or heterogeneous matters, From theſe experi- 
ments, we learn, 1. That this ſtone is ſoluble in acids, 
without efferveſcence; and when it has been previouſly 
calcined; it forms gelatinous maſſes with acids. 2. That 
by calcination it is not deprived of its blue colour, till at 


leaſt that operation has been long continued. 3. By a 


violent fire it is fuſible, and forms a frothy glaſs, ſome- 


times whitiſh, and ſometimes of a duſky yellow colour, 
but always clouded with blue ſpots. 4. Fuſed with nitre, 


and thrown red hot into water, it tinged the water with 
a blue colour, which diſappeared in ſome hours. By this 
operation the ſtone loſt its blue colour. 5. Some of this 
ſtone powdered and mixed with glaſs frit, produced a 


tranſparent citron-coloured glaſs. With borax, it pro- 


_ duced a glaſs of a chryfolite colour. 6. It gave no ſigns 
of its containing copper, notwithſtanding it has been con- 
ſidered as an ore of copper by moſt authors. 7. It ſhewed 
marks of iron, by forming a blue precipitate, like Pruſ- 


fan blue, when a phlogiſticated alkali was added to a fo- 


lution of this ſtone in acids. 8. Margraaf ſays, that by 
adding vitriolic acid to ſolutions of this ſtone in nitrous 


and marine acids, a white percipitate was formed, which 


he ſuppoſes was calcareous earth. Nevertheleſs, Mr, 


Cronſtedt affirms, that this ſtone does not efferveſce with 


acids. Perhaps the calcareous earth was not eſlential, 
but only accidental. 9. Cronſtedt ſays, that a precipi- 
tate is formed by adding a fixed alkali to a ſolution of this 


ſtone in vitriolic acid, which, being ſcorified with borax, | 


yields a regulus of ſilver. He ſays, that by ſcorification 
with lead, two ounces of ſilver have been obtained from 
a hundred pounds of the ſtone. Mr. Margraaf does not 
mention that he found any ſilver, or that he ſearched for 
any. Perhaps it is only accidental. Dict. Chem. art. 
Lapis Lazuli, note (. 


earth, gypſum, iron, and ſilex. Mr. Rinman lately found 
it to contain the ſparry acid. 

The goldſmiths, lapidaries, and thoſe who make inlaid 
works, with precious ſtone, uſe the lapis /azul; in ſeveral 
pieces of workmanſhip ; but its molt common ule is in 

making that fine blue, ſo much valued by limners, which 
is called ultramarine, and which is (old fo dear. . 


This blue is prepared according to Wallerius, in the 


following manner. he ſtone, firſt finely levigated and 
mixed with linſeed oil, is to be added to a paſte, made 

by mixing together equal parts of yellow wax, colopho- 
ny, and pitch, i. e. half a pound of each, with half an 
ounce of linſeed oil, two ounces of turpentine, and two 
ounces of maltich. To three or four parts of this paſte 


one part of the levigated ſtone, mixed with linſeed oil, 


is to be added, and after this mixture has been digeſted 
together during three or four weeks, it is to be thrown 
into hot water, and ſtirred till the blue colour ſeparates 
and diffuſes in the water, which is then to be poured off. 


The blue matter is left to ſettle, and, when dry, is the 


ultramarine required. See Ultramarine BLUE, 


The azure-/lone, or lapis lazuli, in order to be of a good 


quality, and proper to make the ultramarine, ought to 
be heavy, but little mixed with common rock, and to 
have veins of copper, of a deep blue, inclining to that 
of indigo. Care mult be taken that it has not been 
rubbed with olive oil, which makes it look of a deeper 
blue than it would be naturally. This impoſition may be 
diſcovered by breaking the ſtone; if its colour be paler 
within than without, it is a proof that it was falſihed. 
You may alſo know whether the azure ſtone be of good 
quality, by beating it in the fire, till it be red-hot, which 
ought not to change its colour ; it ought, on the con- 
trary, to receive a new degree of brightneſs from that 
trial. 


Azure in powder, which is alſo called aſhes of azure, is | 


nothing but the azure in ſtone, or ſmalt, pulverized, 
which comes from ſeveral places, and particularly from 
Germany and Holland. The latter is dearer, and more 
valued; becauſe in the uſe, its colour comes nearer to 
that of the ultramarine ; whence it is called common, 
or Dutch ultramarine. The powder azure of Germany 
ought to be ſandy, well grained, and of as deep a colour 
as poſſible, 
it is, the more it is valued: ſor though its colour ſeems 
to be loſt, as it were, by being ground very fine, yet 
When uſed by the limner it recovers a very bright blue. 
At Amſterdam they diltinguiſh its different qualities and 
degrees of goodneſs by certain letters; the beſt is mark- 


ed wich FFC; the ſecond with F C, and the third MC. 


As for the Dutch azure, the finer and paler 


Mr. Margraaf concludes from | 
his experiments, that this ſtone contains only calcareous. 


| 


lar ſecret. 


It has been alſo recommended againſt apoplexies, and 
| melancholy, as well as epileptic and quartan agues; but 


ſal ammoniac. | 
The method of making the Venetian counterfeit lapis 


There are alſo ſome inferior ſorts, which are valued ac- 
cording as they come nearer this laſt. 

The lapis lazuli is of ſome uſe in medicine: they repare 
it by calcining and waſhing it ſeveral times; which done, 
it makes an ingredient in the famous confection of al- 
kermes. It has been thus given in doſes of half a dram 
and a dram, and ſaid to operate ſtrongly by ſtool and 
vomit. Some have recommended it in epilepſies and in- 
termitting fevers: Dolæus tells us, that in this laſt diſor- 
der, the above doſes, taken on the approach of a fit, with 
two or three ſpoonfuls of brandy, were with him a ſingu- 


its violent operation as a purgative and emetic, has 


| frighted people out of the uſe of it; and the preſent 


practice takes no notice of it in any of the above inten- 


tions. The chemical writers give us proceſſes for ma- 


giſteries, tinctures, and elixirs of 7apis lazuli, but they 
are wholly out of uſe. | [2 


There is alſo factitious or artificial azure, made with in- 


digo or the juice of violets, mixed and ground with a 


ſort of chalk. The common ſort is made with ſal ammo- 
niac and filver plates; or with ſulphur, quickſilver, and 


lazuli is this: melt in a pot, in a glaſs-houſe furnace, 
equal quantities of the faireſt LaTT1Mo, and the whiteſt 
cryſtalline glaſs; when this is in fuſion, mix by che 


ſmall parcels at a time, the blue ſmalt uſed by the 


painters ; make frequent proofs of the colour, and when 


it is right, let the whole ſtand twelve hours, and then 


work it. If the metal riſe in the pot, put in a piece of 


LE roy le veut. 
LE roy Sadwviſeras. 
LEA of yarn, is uſed in 


leaf gold to keep it down, This makes a fine plain blue 


ſubſtance, repreſenting the plain blue parts of the natural 
lapis lazuli. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 117. 

A counterfeit /ap:s laxuli may be alſo made by fuſing ten 
pounds of either of the compoſitions for hard glaſs, (ſee 
Colouring of GLass) with an ounce and a half of zaffer, 
and halt an ounce of magneſia, till a very deep tranſ- 
parent blue glaſs be produced. When the maſs is cold, 


powder it, and mix it with three quarters of a pound of 


calcined bones, horn, or ivory, by grinding them toge- 
ther: then fuſe this mixture with a moderate heat, till 
the ingredients are thoroughly incorporated, and form 
the melted maſs into cakes, by pouring it on a clean 

bright plate of copper or iron. In order to give it veins 

of gold, mix GO D-powder with an equal weight of cal- 

cined borax, and temper them with oil of ſpike : let the 
cakes be painted with this mixture with freſh veins as are 

deſired, and put into a furnace of a moderate heat; 

and the gold will be cemented to the glaſs as firmly as if 

the veins had been natural. F 


5 See Le Rory. 


ſome parts of England for a certain 
quantity of yarn. At Kidderminſter it ought to contain 
two hundred threads, on a reel four yards about. Stat. 
22 & 23 Car. II. | 


LEACH-brine, a word uſed by the Engliſh ſalt-workers to 


expreſs the BRINE which runs out from the ſalt, when 


it ſtands in the baſket to drain, immediately after being 


taken out of the pan; and alſo the liquor left in the pan, 
when no more ſalt will ſhoot, This is alſo called the 
mother-brine, and BITTERN. In the German ſalt-works 


they always throw this liquor away. In our brine-falt 


works in Cheſhire they always preſerve it, and add it to 
the next. boiling; and in the Newcaltle, and other ſea- 
water ſalt-works, they ſave it for the making the bitter 
purging ſalt, called Epſom-ſalt. | | 


LEAD, called by the chemiſts Saturn, a coarſe, heavy, 


impure metal, of a pale and livid white colour, the ſofteſt, 
and moſt flexible, the leaſt ductile and tenacious, leaſt 
elaſtic, and leaſt ſonorous of all the metals. Next to gold, 
platina, and mercury, it is the heavieſt metal, being up- 
wards of eleven times heavier than an equal bulk of wa- 
ter. See Specific GRAVITY. 

Lead is ſo ſoft and flexible, that it is eaſily cut with a 
knife, ſhaved with a plane, grooved for windows, by be- 
ing drawn through the glazier's vice, and flatted, by 
paſſing betwixt wooden rollers, into large thin ſheets. 


When broke by repeated bendings, each piece appears 


drawn out ſmooth to an edge, like the fracture of well 
nealed gold and filver. It is not, however, ductile to any 
great degree, either in the form of wire or of leaf, being 
much inferior in this reſpe& to all the other malleable 
metals; though its ſurface, when cut by a ſharp inſtru- 
ment, appears ſmooth, compact, and ſhining, it quickly 
tarniſhes in the air, and becomes covered by a light 
greyiſh: ruſt. Nevertheleſs it reſiſts much longer than 
iron or copper the combined action of air and water, be- 
fore it is decompoſed and deſtroyed. Lead is very fu- 
ſible, and melts, long before it becomes red-hot, a little 
later than tin or biſmuth, but ſooner than any other me- 


tal ; 
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of incipient fuſion, or when it is teturning from a fluid 


grains or powder by GRANULATION, or formed into 


little ſonorous, that it is even a proverbial expreſſion uſed 


'S ing it, who luckily hit upon it, without the difficulty he 


we have a thouſand times met with ſonorous lead, with- 


it into moulds, is in iron ladles. It very rarely happens, 


rous. Its figure is uſually either that of the ſegment of 
a ſphere or of a ſpheroid, and it is plane or flat on one 
- fide, and convex on the other. The maſſes of this kind, 


_ neſs to their diameter, which may make them more or 

leſs ſonorous, but all are conſiderably ſo: poſſibly, alſo, 
figures of a different kind may prove ſonorous; but Mr. 
Reaumur tried one convex on each fide, and found it to | 
have no ſound at all. Larger and thicker diſks of lead 
are ſometimes found ſonorous, but never fo much fo, as 


EIS 


| iſtances, in which the maſs from the ladle itſelf is not 


ſpungy crult, and the other, when its edges are extremely 
thin for any conſiderable ſpace. It is not the form, how- 
ever, which does this alone, ſince pieces of the ſame 
figure, made by hammering and cutting, have no more 
ſound than lead in any other ſhape. rok 8 
 'Theſe ſpeculations are not without their uſe. It is not 


Experiment alone can determine this, and diſtinguifh 

what is only probable, and what is true. It ſhould| 
. ſeem that the preſent form of bells, had their origin 
from the obſerving that pots, aud other veſſels, made | 
for more immediately neceſſary uſes, gave a great | 
ſound; and thence, when bells were to be made, they 


figure. Had they had equal opportunities of obſerving the 
ſonorous quality of metals caſt into the ſhape of fegments 
of ſpheres, it is very probable that all the bells in the 


ulſed at preſent, is indeed very convenient for the ſuſ- 


uired. 88 | 
Thoſe who have made an analyſis of lead, find it to con- 
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about the 540th degree of Fahrenheit's thermometer. It 
loſes of its malleability in proportion as it is heated ; and 
as ſoon as it melts, it calcines, and greyiſh aſhes are 
formed upon its ſurface. The calcination and fuſion of 
lead, in, particular circumſtances, produce MAs$1coT, 
MINUM, LiTHARGE, and GLASS ef lead. In a ſtate. 


to a conſiſtent ſtate, it may be eaſily divided into ſmall 


SHOT, 
Lead is well known to be in its natural ſtate a metal fo 


of any metal that is leſs ſonorous than others, that it is 
almoſt as mute as lead. 


Mr. Lemery, however, once ſhewed Mr. de Reaumur, 


and afterwards to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a 


lump of lead, which had been left in one of his veſſels, 
after ſome chemical operation, which, when ſtruck, gave 


a very loud and acute ſound | 


Mr. Lemery had no occaſion afterwards to repeat the ex- 
periment, which had afforded him this remarkable lead, 


and left it to Mr. Reaumur to diſcover the manner of do- 


had expected from the reſearch ; and, it appears, that 


out knowing it to be ſo. 
The common way of melting lead, in order to the caſting 


that all that is melted in the ladle is caſt into the mould; 
but a ſmall quantity remains, which ſoon forms itſelf 
into a maſs in the ladle, and this maſs is always ſono- 


examined by Mr. Reaumur, were all very ſonorous : 


there are, doubtleſs, certain proportions: of their thick- 


the ſigures firſt deſcribed. There are alſo two circum- 


ſonorous; the one is, when it is covered with a coarſe 


to be ſuppoſed, indeed, that any form, into which lead 
can be caſt, can make it capable of anſwering the pur- 


their ſounds much more perfect, more loud and clear. 


caſt them, as nearly. as conveniently might be, of that 


world had now been of that form. The figure of bells, 


pending them in churches ;, potſibly a proper metal, caſt 
into the form above mentioiſed, would be more fit than 
in any other for houſe clocks, where a great ſound is re- 


| dal; the degree of heat neceffary for this purpoſe bithg | 


pole of the more ſonorous metals in bells, &c. but it is 
very probable, that the caſting metals, naturally fono- 
rous, into a ſhape or figure, which alone can render | 
metal, naturally mute, highly founding, would make 


tain a little mercury, ſome ſulphur, and a great deal of 


bituminous earth, 


It has been proved, by the experiments of different che- 
miſts, that lead contains a real running mercury, Kun- 


kel and Becher both ſeparated mercury from it; and Mr. 


Grofle, of the Paris Academy, has juſtified their experi- 
ments by producing the ſame effect; by means not only 
very different from their's, but abſolutely oppoſite and 
contrary. They fuppoſe that the mercury contained in 
lead is fixed there, either by acids or by ſulphurs, and 


| therefore * uſed alkaline materials to diſengage and 


ſuppoct it. On the contrary Mr. Grofle uſed only acids, 
and by means of theſe procured a pure running mercury 
from this metal. His method was to diſſolve thin plates 
of lead in ſpirit of nitre, weakened with an equal quan- 


tity of water. He then obſerved a grey-coloured powder | 


precipitate, which when tried on gold or copper, ſhewed 
itſelf to be mercurial, and even in the powder he ſaw 
ſmall globules of quickſilver; Mem. de Acad. des 
Scienc. 1733. | | | 

As there could be no poſſibility of the acids forming 
mercury with lead, it is very plain that it muſt'bave been 
originally there. But this proceſs probably does not ſuc- 
ceed with every kind of lead: or that aqua fortis made 
uſe of in this experiment has been impregnated with 


quickſfilver, in which caſe the mertury would precipitate 


in proportion as the ed diſſolved: for Macquer and 
Beaume ſay, that they have, with all poſſible attention, 
repeated this experiment of Mr. Groſſe without having 
obtained mercury. | * 

In the trying lead by the teſt of the burning glaſs, a piece 
of that metal laid on a charcoal very readily melts, and 
afterwards wholly diſſipates itſelf in fumes; if it be 
placed on a piece of ſtone it fumes very much, and be- 
comes at length a thin fluid reſembling oil, or melted re- 


| fin; and this liquor, in cooling, fixes itſelf into a ſort of 


glaſs, which has this peculiar quality, that it is always 
compoſed of plates, or ſcales, in the manner of talc; 
it is of a greeniſh oc yellowiſh colour, with ſome reddiſh 
ſpots, and is very ſoft to the touch. If it be kept longer 
in the focus of the glaſs it fpreads abroad upon the ſtone, 
and by degrees penetrates its ſubſtance and promotes its 
fuſion. If the common calx of lead, red-/ead, or litharge, 
be uſed inſtead of plain /ead in this experiment, the event 
is the ſame; the whole becomes a thin fluid matter, 


which in cooling affords a flaky glaſs, like tale. Mem. 


Acad. Paris, 1709. 


It this talcky glaſs of lead be expoſed to the ſame focus, 

laid on a piece of charcoal, it preſently melts, and re- 
aſſumes the form of lead; and if then taken away, and 
ſuffered to cool, is no way different from common lead. 
If the calx of lead, or red- lead, or litharge, be in the ſame 
manner melted in the focus of the burning-glaſs on a 


piece of charcoal, they in the ſame manner immediately 
re-aſſume the form of lead. 


It appears from the whole, that there is in lead an oily 


inflammable matter, which is eaſily driven off either by 
the ſolar or by a common fire; that the baſis of lead, 


which appears alone, when this is driven off, is a ſcaly 


or talcky earth; and that this oily matter of lead is no 
way different from the oils of vegetables, ſince the oil of 
charcoal is able perfectly well to ſupply its place, and to 
reſtore this ralcky earth to the form of lead again. See 
PHLOGISTON. | | {+56 
Lead is found in various countries, but it abounds parti- 
cularly in England. It is found, too, in ſeveral kinds of 
ſoils, and ftones, ſome whereof, beſides, contain gold, 
ſome filver, others tin, &c. | 
It is melted in a furnace provided for that purpoſe, with 
a ſtrong coal-fire upon it; as it.melts, it runs through a 
canal on one fide; leaving the earth, ftone, and ſcoria, 
with the aſhes of the coals. X | 
It is purified by ſkimming it before it be cold, and throwing 
ſuet and other fat bodies into it. See REFINING of lead. 
The common ores of /ead are nearly of the ſame colour 
of lead itſelf, and appear compoſed of cubes or paral- 
lelepipeds, ſometimes large and regular, ſometimes irre- 
gular and ſmall. The ores of filver, copper, and other 
metals, except tin and iron, have often a lead ore inter- 
mixed: the common lead ores confiſt of lead in the ſtate 
of a calx, blended with ſulphur : minium, litharge, or 
other cakes of lead, melted with ſulphur, form a com- 
und fimilar to them both in progres ove: quality. 
here are alſo white or greyiſh, and yellowiſh-green 
ores; but they are rarely met with. They are very pon- | 
derous and rich in metal. On barely expoſing them to the 
flame of a candle, the lead quickly and plentifully melcs 
out: they are ſometimes cryſtalline and ſemi-tranſparent ; 
ſometimes opake, and little different in appearance from 
common ſtones, co he 
Mr. Boyle obſerves that there is great difference, diſcernible 
by the eye, between different /cad-ores. Some is ſo like 
fteel that the workmen call it Heel ore: and this bein 
of more difficult fuſton than ordinary, they mix it wit 
other ore, by them called firm-ore, when they commit 
it to the furnace. He ſays, he likewife took notice of 
an ore, which, for its aptneſs to vitrify, and ſerve pot- 
ters to glaze their veſſels, the miners call pottern-ore, 
and fell it dearer than other ore. Lead-ore often 
yields ſilver, but not always. Mr. Boyle mentions ſome 
lead-ore, he tried, ſo rich, as to yield ſeventy per cent. of 


lead; yet did not, though tried by one of the molt ex- 


pert artiſts, give one grain of ſilver. Boyle's Works Abr. 
vol. i. p. 156. | | 

It is pretended by ſome, that the famous lead. mineral 
found near Freyung, in the Upper Palatinate, is native 
lead; but this is an error: we have an account of it in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, which does not give any 


ground 


ground for this opinion. All that is there ſaid of it, is that 
it was at that — much eſteemed among rhe aſfayers of 
metals, as containing no mixture of any other meral with 
the lead: this might well recommend it to them, as 
ſaving much confuſion, or much trouble in ſeparating its 
heterogene contents; but it is ſaid expreſsly there, that 


it is an ore, not a native metal: there being two kinds of | 


it, one a cryſtalline ſtone, almoſt all pure lead; the other 
not ſo rich, but of a more rough and coarſe texture. 
Neither of theſe could be native lead; and it is remark- 
able, that they had leſs appearance of being ſo than many 
of our common ores. Phil. Tranſ. NY 3. f 
However, Dr. Morris relates that native /ead is found in- 
termixed with the lead ore of a mine in Monmouthſhire. 
Phil. Franſ. vol. Kili. and Linnzus ſays, that he has 
ſcen what externally appeared to be ſuch. 

'This metal, as in common uſe, always contains fome 
filver, which is not in quantity enough to be worth the 
charges. of ſeparating. 
not more than two drams to a centner. This, though of 
little conſequence on any other occaſion, is carefully in- 
quired into by the aſſayers of the ores of metals, particu- 
Jarly in regard to the ores of filver, for the ſeparation of 
which from its ore lead is employed; and it occaſions a 
very great error, when its computation is neglected, in 
eſtimating the value of an ore from the aſſay. This in- 
creaſing filver is therefore always ſubtracted by the more 
accurate affayers; and in order to do this with the leſs 
trouble, a large quantity of lead is granulated at once for 
this uſe, and mixed by fiſting; then the uſual quantity 
employed in the aſſaying an ore is to be tried alone in a 


copel, and the bead of ſilver it affords carefully preferv- 


ed. After this, when the bead produced from a filver 
ore is weighed ; that bead of ſilver, given by the lead, is 


to be put in the oppoſite ſcale among the weights, and | 


then the weights balancing the bead, will, without more 
trouble, give the weight of the ſilver from the given 
quantity of its ore. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 216. 

When the /eud-ore is dug out, they beat it ſmall, then 


waſh it clean in a running ſtream, and ſift it in iron rud- 


ders. Their hearth or furnace is made of the clay or fire- 


ſtone ; this they ſet in the ground, and on it build their | 


fire, which they light with charcoal, continuing it with 
young oaken gads, blown with bellows, worked by men's 
treading on them. After the fire is lighted, and the fire- 
place hot, they throw their lead ore on the wood, which 
melts down into the furnace, and then with an 1ron ladle 
they take it out, and upon ſand caſt it into what form 
they pleaſe. | | N 

The mine-men ſometimes find the vein run up into the 
roots of trees, and yet do not obſerve any difference 
between thoſe and other trees. When the mine is near 


the ſurface, the graſs is ſometimes found Yellow. They 


make no account of the virgula divinatoria ; yet ſay, 
that when a mine is open, they may gueſs by it how far 


the vein will lead. The ore runs ſometimes in a vein, | 
ſometimes diſperſed in banks; it hes many times be- 


| tween rocks; ſome of it is harder, others milder; ſome- 
times they have branched ore in the ſpar; about the ore 
is ſpar and cauk; and another ſubltance, which they 
call crootes. e | 

The method of ſeparating lead from its common fuſible 
ore by aſſaying, is this: beat the ore into a coarſe pow- 
der, like grains of coarſe ſand; weigh two docimaltical 


centners of this powder, and put it into a teſt. Put upon 
this a tile, or elſe another teſt: the ore mult be ſpread | 
wide all over the bottom of the teſt: roaſt it in a fire | 


moderate at firſt, but afterwards increaſed, ſo far as to 
make the teſt red-hot ; leave it thus for a few minutes, 
then take off the tile, and in a ſhort time the ore will 


change its blackiſh to a yellowiſh colour. This ſhews 


that great part of the ſulphur is now diſſipated. 


Beat this roaſted ore into a fine powder, and add twice as 


much of the black flux, and of filings of iron not ruſty, 
and of ſandiver, of each half a centner; powder all 
| theſe in a mortar to mix them well; then put them into 
a a crucible large enough to contain twice or three times 
as much ; cover them over a quarter of an inch thick 


with common falt, and preſs all down with a finger; put 


a tile on a ſmall crucible, and ſtop the joint with a lute 


that will bear the fire ; then dry the veſſel with a mode- 


rate heat; then put the crucible into a wind-furnace, 
and heap coals upon it, covering it ſome inches high; 
when the crucible is red-hot, you will hear the ſalt crackle, 
and this will be ſucceeded by a gentle hiſſing noiſe ; ſo 


long as this laſts, keep the ſame degree of fire, but when 


it is over, increaſe the fire till the whole maſs is melted, 
which will be done in a quarter of an hour, in a mode- 
rate melting fire ; then take out the crucible, put it upon 
the hearth of the furnace, which muſt be very dry, ſtrike 
it a few times with a hammer, to get all the lead together 


in the bottom; when it is cold take it out, and you will 
Vol. III. No 197, | | 


The moſt common proportion is 


— —_— 


find by the weight of the regulus how much lead the ore 
contains. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 287. 

This metal may be procured from its ore, of whatever 
kind that be, by a ſtratification with charcoal. 

Lead ores may be aſſayed by the following proceſs of Mr. 
Gellert: mix a quintal of roaſted lead ore with a quintal 
of calcined borax, half a quintal of glaſs finely pulverized, 
a quarter of a quintal of pitch, and as much of clean iron 
filings z put this mixture into a crucible wetted with char- 
coal duſt and water; place the crucible before the nozzle 
of the bellows of a forge, and when it is red, raiſe the 
fire for fifteen or twenty minutes; then withdraw the 
crucible, and break it when cold. Some very fuſible 
ores, as the galena of Derbyſhire, may be aſſayed, as 
large quantities of it are ſmelted without previous roaſt- 
ing, and without addition, merely by fuſion, during a 
certain time, For this purpoſe nothing more is requiſite 
than to keep the ore melted in a crucible with a moderate 
heat, till all the ſulphur is deſtroyed, and the metal be 
collected. To prevent the deſtruCtion of any part of the 
metal after it is ſeparated from the ſulphur, ſome char- 
coal duſt may be thrown over the ore, when put into the 


crucible; but if the galena be mixed with pyrites, eſpe- 


cially arſenical pyrites, it requires much roaſting and ſa- 
line fluxes. 15 

The ores of lead are known to be ſoftened, in a moderate 
red heat, into the conſiſtence of a paſte, but do not flow 
thin in a ſtrong fire: if iron filings are mixed, the iron ab- 
ſorbs the ſulphur, and at the ſame time revives the lead 
into its metallic form. This is one of the molt compen- 
dious methods of ſmelting lead ores, where the operation 
is performed in veſſels; and is the method uſed with the 
lead ores at Dal in Sweden, which, containing from 
twenty to twenty-ſix ounces of ſilver on the hundred 
pounds, are thus ſmelted in crucibles, without any loſs 
of the ſilver; and Mr. Scheffer obſerves, that the pro- 
duce of lead is greater than that obtained by any other 
means. The ordinary yield of lead is from about one- 
third to upwards of two-thirds of the weight of the ore, 
according as it is leſs or more free from ſpar, or other he- 
terogeneous earthy matters. | 

Lead is ſound of a lighter or deeper colour, according as 
it is more or leſs purified; though ſome make a differ- 


ence in the colour of the ore, always eſteeming that moſt 


which is the whiteſt. 
Some very able naturaliſts obſerve, that the weight of lead 
increaſes on long keeping, either in the open air, or un- 
derground. Mr. Boyle obſerves this particularly of the 
lead of churches, which, he ſays, frequently grow both 
in bulk and weight, fo as to become too ponderous for 
the timber that before ſuſtained it; which ſome account 
for from the impurity, heterogeneity, and looſe texture 
of its parts, by means whereof the particles of the air, 
getting admiſſion within its pores, are attracted, and ea- 
ſily aſſimilated to it. But others, who rely wholly on ex- 
perience, abſolutely deny the fact, as alſo that it is re- 
produced in mines before exhauſted, by letting them lie 


long to the open ait; which others aſſert. 


Lead is ſoluble with all acids. When combined to ſatu- 
ration with nitrous acid, it forms, as ſilver does, a cry- 
{tallizable nitrous ſalt, with metallic baſe, called nitre of 
lead, which is capable of decrepitating and detonating, 
without the addition of inflammable matter, in conſe- 
quence of the phlogiſton retained by the lead. Pure vi- 
triolic acid, and that contained in neutral vitriolic ſalts, 
when mixed with a ſolution of lead in nitrous acid, unites 


with the lead, ſeparating it from the acid, and forming 


with it a metallic ſalt, or vitriol of lead, which cryſtal- 
lizes and appears in form of a white precipitate, when 


the liquors do not contain a ſufficient quantity of water 


to diſſolve it. This ſalt is the ſame as that made by di- 
rely diſſolving lead in vitriolic acid. Marine acid, and 
all the neutral ſalts containing it, precipitate lead from its 
ſolution in nitrous acid, and unite with it, forming a me- 
tallic ſalt, called PLUMBUM corneum, or Saturnus cor- 
neus, from its reſemblance to the LUNA cornea. Veget- 
able acids alſo diſſolve lead, and particularly its calces, 
with eaſe; but only the combinations of this metal with 
vinegar are known, becauſe theſe are uſed in medicine 
and the arts. Of theſe there are the cCErvuss or white 


I. EAD, the VINEGAR of lead, and /alt or ſugar of LEAD. 


Cauſtic alkaline lixivia, boiled on plates of lead, diſſolve 
a ſmall portion, and corrode a conſiderable quantity : the 
ſolution ſtains bair black. Expreſſed oils diſſolve calces 
of lead by boiling, in ſuch large quantity as to become 
thick or conſiſtent. The drying oil uſed by painters is 
linſeed oil, thus thickened with /ead; and in this way are 
formed plaſters, cements for water-works, paint for pre- 


ſerving nets, &. Theſe maſſes of lead combined with 


oil may be decompoſed by acids, which unite with the 
lead, and ſeparate the oil from them ; and this oil proves 
ſoluble, like 2 oils, in ſpirit of wine; a phenome- 


non 


non firſt taken notice of by Mr. Geoffroy. Lead is eaſily 
united to ſulphur, and burnt and calcined by expoſing it 
at once to the action of ſulphur, fire, and air. 
All the metals may be confidered, in certain circumſtan- 
ces, as acting in the manner of menſtruums on one an- 
other, and of theſe none has ſo much power as lead. 
When lead is expoſed to a moderate fire in an earthen 
veſſel, the ſurface of the melted maſs is ſaon covered 
with ſcoriz, in form of a thin ſkin of many colours : when 
the fire is ſo far increaſed as to make the veſſel quite red- 
hot, this ſkin melts a little, and is thrown to the fides of 
the veſſel in form of a ſurfuraceous matter, of various 
yellowiſh or whitiſh colours, called /itharge. After this 
the melted lead ſmokes, and ſmall drops, reſembling the 
firſt ſcoriz, riſe, and ſwim like globules of oil upon the 
furface; theſe are one after another added to the li- 
tharge at the ſides; and if the fire be kept in this de- 
gree, the whole ſubſtance of the lead is finally turned 
into litharge, Ec] 
If copper be added to lead thus ſmoking, it cauſes a much 
briſker ebullition than before, and the copper burſts, and 
divides, and ſeems to become one homogene maſs with 


the lead; this maſs is britile, and if made with equal 


parts of lead and copper, reſembles tempered ſteel when 
broken. On expoſing the mixture to a fire no greater 
than that in which lead melts, the lead almoſt entirely 
runs off by itſelf; and the little /cad that is retained in 


the pores of the copper, may be ſcorified and melted out | 


by a bre conſiderably leſs than is ſufficient to make cop- 


per flow. Gold and Glver melted thus with dead become | 


| brittle alſo, and gold becomes pale by the ſmalleſt ad- 
mixture of it. They are diſſolved by melted lead in a 
ſlight red heat. | | 


DER ſor lead; but when this is increaſed, ſo as to make 
the veſſels red, the tin immediately riſes up above the 
lead, in form of little whitiſh duſty hillocks, ſo that 


the whole looks as if aſhes had fallen into the veſſel; 
and the tin thus calcined, when cold, is variegated in | 


colour, with white, yellow, and red. Lead, ſo long as 
it keeps its metallic form, can never be made to join with 
iron, though urged by ever fo violent a fire: on conti- 


nuing the fire, the lead ſcorifying or calcining, abſorbs. 
the phlogiſton of the iron, and conſequently promotes 


the calcination of that metal; and when both are re— 


duced into calces, the fuſible ſaturnine calx diſſolves 


the chalybeate into an opake brown or bluiſh glaſs: 
hence lead may be employed to purify the perfect metals 
from iron, as well as from other imperfeCt metals. 


The ſemi-metals are all eaſily melted with lead by fire, 


and added in too large a quantity they take away its 
malleability. Cy 5 | 
Long and all its products turn into glaſs by a ſtrong fire; 
and 
ſtones, and other vitrifiable ſubſtances, makes them run 
into glaſs with a much leſs fire than they otherwiſe would 
do ; and if a very large quantity of this glaſs or litharge 
be added, they become ſo far attenuated as to run through 
the ſides of the veſſels. Lime-ſtones ſuffer the ſame 
change by means of this matter; and the incombuſtible 
{tones, with proper management, are ſubject to the 


ſame fate; but unleſs theſe proceſſes are carefully con- 


ducted, the litharge or glaſs of /cad gets away alone 


through the veſſel, Among the metals litharge facili- | 
tates the fuſion of copper and iron by the fire, but it con- 


ſumes a conliderable quantity of them, and runs itſelf, 
with what it poſſeſſes, into glaſs; and finally, the whole 
tin and its calx are with difficulty vitrified by glaſs of 
lead, and they loſe nothing by it: but if gold and ſilver 
are very frequently melted with litharge, they will at 

length be found to have loſt a litile of their weight; but 
this ſmall quantity is not deſtroyed, but may, by the pro- 


per operations, be again regained out of the litharge. 
For the affinities of gad, ſee AFFINITY. 


Lead is a metal of much uſe: it eaſily melts, and mixes 


with gold, filver, and copper; but not being able to en- 
dure the violence of the fire which they undergo, it riſes 
to the ſurface, and carries with it all that was heteroge- 
neous in them; ſo that neither gold nor filver are refined 
without lead. Hence lead is called by the chemiſts bal- 
neum ſolis & lunæ, lavacrum regis & reginæ, ſapo metal- 
lorum, &c. See REFINING. 

To which may be added, that the coarſer kind of pre- 


cCious ſtones, heated in lead, are ſaid to be thereby ren- 


dered much more biilliant. 

Bortichius aſſerts, that lead reverberated in minium, con- 
verted into glaſs, reduced iuto ceruſs, or burnt into li- 
tharge, immediately reſumes its original figure, upon the 
dexterous application of a lixivial ſalt. 

All theſe calces and glaſſes of lead are more eaſily re- 


Tin and lead melt together with a fire ſtrong enough to 
melt the lead alone, and form a compound more fulible | 
than lead by itſelf, and is therefore employed as a 801 


his glaſs, or in the place of it litharge melted with | 


LEA 


vived than thoſe of any other metal. They can ſcarcely 
be melted but ſome part of the lead is revived, although 
no inflammable principle has been added, which proves 
that they retain much phlogiſton. If a piece of common 
flint-glaſs be ſurrounded in a crucible with foot, pow- 
dered charcoal, or other ſuch infſammable matters, and 
cemented for ſome time with a fire ſufficient to melt it, 
the lead will be revived through the whole internal ſub- 
ſtance of the glaſs, into little drops; and if the matter 
is brought into fuſion, the lead ſubſides, collected into 
one butter at the bottom. From this glaſs Dr. Lewis has 
extracted one fourth of its weight of perfect malleable 
lead. The calces and glaſs of lead abſorb the inflamma- 
ble principle even from ſome other metallic bodies: if 


glaſs of lead be melted in an iron veſſel, or ſtirred in 


fuſion with an iron rod, great part of the lead will reſume 
its metallic form, a proportionable quantity of the iron 
ſcorifying. It is ſaid, that lead, recovered from its calces, 
proves ſomewhat harder and lighter than at firſt, and leſs 
ſubject to tarniſh in the air. But Dr. Lewis obſerves, 


that the difference, if any, is certainly very ſmall. Neu- 


mann's Chem. by Lewis, | 


Lead is much uſed in building, particularly for covering, 
gutters, pipes, and in glaſs-windows. For which uſes, 


it is either caſt into ſheets in a mould, or milled ; which 


laſt, ſome have pretended, is the leaſt ſerviceable, not 
only on account of its thinneſs, but alſo becauſe it is ſo 
exceedingly ſtretched in milling, and rendered ſo porous 
and ſpongy, that, when it comes to lie in the hot ſun, 
is apt to ſhrink and crack, and conſequently will not 
keep out the water. Others have preferred the milled 


lead, or flatted metal, to the caſt, becauſe it is more 


equal, ſmooth, and ſolid. 


The lead uſed by glaziers is firſt caſt into lender rods, 
twelve or fourteen inches long, called canes; and theſe, 


being afterwards drawn through their vice, come to have 
a groove on either fide for the panes of glaſs; and this 
they call tur ned lead. 
The method of paling or ſoldering lead for fitting on of 
imboſſed figures, &c. is by placing the part whereon the 
figure is to be paled, horizontal, and ſtrewing on it ſome 
pulverized reſin 3 under this they place a chafing-diſh of 
coals till ſuch time as the reſin becomes reddiſh, and 
riſes in pimples; they apply the figure, and rub ſome 


ſoft ſolder into the joirting : when this is done, he 
figure will be paled on, and as firm as if it had been 


caſt on. | | | 

Lead is much uſed in varniſhes and painting with oil, 
both as a colour and as a dryer. It is alſo uſed in the 
preparations of ENAMELS and of PORCELAIN as a flux, 


and makes the baſis of the 6LazinG of almoſt all pottery 
_ wares; and by means of lead the moſt perfect metals are 


refined and aſſayed. See REFINinG and ASSAYING. 


| LEAD, in Medicine. This metal is celebrated by ſome che- 


mical writers for its great medical virtues ; but after all, 
it ſeems to be a metal which ovght to be given internally 


with the greateſt caution, and to be rather calculated for 
_ outward application. Its ore is ſo poiſonous, that the 
ſteam, ariſing from the furnaces where it is worked, in- 


fects the graſs of all the neighbouring places, and kills 


the animals which feed on it, Its beſt preparation is 


ſaccharum ſaturni; which, though capable of doing great 
good in hæmorrhages, and ſome other caſes, is apt, how- 
ever, to bring on colics of ſo violent a kind, that the re- 
medy often proves worſe than the diſeaſe. . 
The poiſonous quality of this ore is ſuch, that the people 
who live in the countries where it is dug, and near the 


places where it is waſhed, can keep neither dog nor cat, 


nor any kind of fowl, but all die in a ſhort time; and it 


has been known that a little houſe, in which lead ore had 


been kept for ſome time, though afterwards made very 
clean, and bedded with ſern, infected calves which were 
put into it, ſo that all died in a very ſhort time; and it is 
a too melancholy obſervation, that children often die 
ſtrangely and ſuddealy about theſe places. Philoſophical 
Collections, N“ 2. p. 6. 

The internal uſe of lead is dangerous on account of the 
colics and palſies that are occaſioned by it. Culinary 


veſſels, lined with a mixture of tin and lead, which is 
the uſual tinning, are apt to communicate to acid foods 


pernicious qualities, and require to be uſed with great 
precaution. The ſame thing has been alſo ſaid of li- 
quors kept in glazed ware, and of cyder made in veſſels, 
where lead is uſed, and of wines adulterated with li- 
tharge, c. See CoLica Dammoniorum. 

M. Navier bas lately diſcovered, that the liver of ſulphur, 
and dp, liver of ſulphur of Mars, is an excellent 
antidote again 

tients labouring under its pernicious effects to drink 
largely of acidulated liquors, to make afterwards the li- 
ver of ſulphur the principal part of the cure, aud to fi- 
niſn the cute with gentle purgatives. . 


Che 


the poiſon of lead; and he adviſes pa- 
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de Dutch have been charged with correfting the more 
offenſive expreſſed oils, as that of rape-ſeed, fo as to ſub- 
{titure them for oil olive or oil of almonds, by impreg- 
nating them with lead: in order to detect this abule, 
mix a little of the ſuſpected oil with a ſolution of orpi- 
ment made in lime-water : on ſhaking them together, and 


fuffering them to reſt, the"oil, if it has any ſaturnine | 


taint, will appear of an orange-red colour : if pure of a 
pale yellowiſh. The lead is diſcovered in wines by the 
ſame ſulphureous ſolution, which changes the colour of 
wines impregnated with this metal to a browniſh red or 
a blackiſh hue. However, the various preparations of 
lead are applied externally with ſafety and great benefit, 
on account of its ſedative, drying, and repellent qualities. 
The vinegar and ſugar of lead, and all the ointments and 


plaſters which contain ceruſs, minium, or litharge, emi- 


nently poſſeſs theſe qualities. See the following articles 


1d references. | 7 : 
For the laws relating to /cad, and the ſtealing of it, ſee 


27 Ed. III. ſtat. 2 c. 1. 3. 15· 38 Edw. III. ſtat. 1. c. 


6. 4. Geo. II. c. 32. 29 Geo. II. c. 30. os 

Leap, for the manufacture of, fee Pl u MBERY. 3 
There are various preparations of lead, ſerving for various 
purpoſes. 


LAP, balſam of, an external medicine, greatly famed for 


its effects in old and ſharp ulcers. It is made by mixing 
one ounce of ſugar of lead with two of oil of turpentine, 
and ſetting this mixture in a ſand-heat till the ſalt is diſ- 

| ſolved. By this means the oil acquires a red colour, and 
is called balſam of lead. | 


Leap, burnt, plumbum uſtum, is a chemical preparation 


uſed in medicine, made of plates of lead melted in a pot 
with ſulphur, and reduced by fire into a brown powder. 
Lead continued in fuſion and ſtirred, ſo that fre(h ſur- 
faces may be expoſed to the air, will gradually change in- 
to a powdery duſky-coloured calx, bearing this name. 
| Burnt lead is only intended for external uſe. It has the 


ſame virtues aſcribed to it, in ointments and plaſters, as | 


litharge or minium. Mixed into an unguent with lard 
alone it makes a good ointment for the piles, | 


* 


Lr Ab, butter of, is a kind of liquid unguent made of vine- | 
gar and lead, incorporated with roſate oil and commend- 


ed for the cure of tetters. It is called butyrum ſaturn. 


LEAD, calcined, or calx of lead. See CaLxX, CERussg, 
| GLass of Lead, LITHARGE, Mass1coT, Mtvium,@c. | 
Lean, caſting of. See CASTING. | | 


LEaD, cobeſion of. See COHESION 


LEAD duſt is a preparation uſed by the potters; made by 


throwing charcoal dult into melted lead, and ſtirring them 
a long time together: to ſeparate the coal again, they 
only waſh it in water, and dry it afreſn. Its uſe is, to 


give a varniſh and gloſs to their works. 


LE aD, extract of, or Saturn, is prepared by ſimmering to- 
gether as many pounds of the LITHARGE of gold as | 
quarts of vinegar, for an hour and a quarter, and often 
ſtirring them; then taking it from the fire, and as ſoon 
as it is cool enough, pouring the clear liquor into bot- 
tles to be kept for uſe. If this liquor be made into the 
common conſiſtence of an extract, it muſt boil yet 
longer after its ſeparation from the maſs, and will ac- 
quire a reddiſh colour, This is Goulard's extract and 


the baſis of all his preparations of lead. It evidently 


differs in no reſpect from ſugar of lead, and vinegar of 


licharge, but in the degree of concentration. 'The only 


circumſtance in which the extract ſeems to have the ad- 
vantage of ſugar of lead, appears to be in the greater 
quantity of the acetous acid contained in it, which proves 
an excellent aſſiſtant in many caſes, and the ſugar of 


lead, when once cryſtallized, cannot be brought back to 
that ſtate of ſolution in vinegar in which it was before; 
yet where a large quantity of watery menitruum is added, 
as in Mr. Goulard's ſaturnine water, it is as well to make 
a ſolution of ſugar of lead in the water, and add the vi- 
negar afterwards, as to mix them both together in the 


form of extract. Aikin's Obſ. on the external Uſe of 


| Preparations * Soak &c. 5 2 bag VINEGAR of Lead. 
Leap, ylaſs of, ſee GLASS Lead. 

LEAD, 2 of, is the calx of lead. purified and ſub- 
tilized. It is made of lead diſſolved in aqua fortis, pour- 
ing Gltrated ſalt water into it; whence reſults a ma- 
giltery extremely white, which when ſoftened by ſeveral 
lotions, is mixed with pomatums for the face and com- 
plexion. e 

LEaD, mock, a name given to a glittering ſubſtance found 
in lead- mines. See GALENA znants, and BLINDE. 

| LeaD, native. See LEAD ſupra. | 

LEAD, ointments of, preparations of. See UNGUENT. 

Le Ab, red, a preparation of mineral lead calcined, and ru- 
bified ; uſed by painters, potters, and ſurgeons. See 
MINIU u. vis : 

LEaD, ſalt or ſugar of, ſaccharum Saturni, is an eſſential 
falt of vinegar, incorporated with the proper ſubſtance 


— 
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of lead, or ceruſs, diſſolved in ſpirit of vinegar: See 
SACCHARUM Saturni. ; Ty 
LEAD, tinfure of. See TixcTURA Saturnind. 
LEAD, vinegar 27 or of /itharge. See VINEGAR. | 
LEAD, water of, aqua Saturni, is ealled by Mr. Goulatd 
vegeto-mineral water, who makes it by dropping into 
a quart of pure water, a hundred drops of the extract 
of ſaturn, and then adding to them fout tea-ſpoonfuls of 
brandy. This is his ſpecific in external inflammations, 
particularly of the eye, for waſhing ulcers, cancers, 
ſcrophulas, contuſions, phlegmons, eryſipelas, piles, chil- 
blains, tetters, gangrenes, Sc. But a ſolution of the 
SACCHARUM Saturni will have the ſame effect. 
LEAD, white. See CERUSSE; 
LEAD nails. See NA1Ls. 
LEAD, Black, is a kind of mineral of a black ot rather of 
a deep ſhining blue colour, but ſoft and unctuous, inſo- 
much that it has been uſed, inſtead of oil or ſoap, to 
prevent the friction of machines, found chiefly in Eng- 
land, and appearing to be nothing elſe but a peculiar 
talcky earth. Ir is much uſcd for pencils, or crayons for 
deſigning. | 5 | 1 
It is inſoluble by acids; unfuſible by fire; and, in cloſe 
veſſels, reſiſts vehement degrees of it: but by long cal- 
cination in an open fire it is moſt ly volatilized, emitting, 
according to Lawſon, Diff. de Nihilo, inflammable blue 
flowers, and the reſiduum is a yellow calx, which being 
reduced by Mr. Quiſt, (ſee Swediſh Acts, 1754) ſeemed 
to be a mixture of tin and iron. Hence it has been 
lately claſſed among the ſulphureous minerals, and called 
ſulphur ſatiated with iron and tin. Black lead in fine 
powder may be readily mixed with melted ſulphur, and 
though the compound remains fluid enough to be poured 
into moulds, it looks nearly like the coarſer forts of 
black lead itſelf, This was probably the method by which 
prince Rupert is ſaid to have made Back lead run like a 
metal in a mould, ſo as to ſerve for black lead again, 
Birch's Hiſt. Royal Soc. vol. iii. | 
The German b/ack lead pencils, and thoſe which are 
hawked about among us, are prepared in this. manner: 
their melting or ſoftening, when held in a candle, or 
applicd to a red-hot iron, and yielding a bluiſh flame, 
with a ſtrong ſmell like that of brimſtone, diſcovers 
their compoſition. Pencils of this kind are hard, and 
brittle, and cut or ſcratch the paper or wood inſtead 
of marking them. The true Engliſh pencils are formed 


4 of black lead alone, ſawed into flips, which are fitted 


into a groove made of the ſofteſt wood, as cedar, and. 
another ſlip of wood glued over them. Theſe pencils, 
however, are of different quality, on account of different 
forts of the mineral being fraudulently joined together in 
one pencil, the fore-part being commonly pretty good, 
and the reſt of an inferior kind. To avoid theſe inconve- 
niences, ſome take the finer pieces of black lead itſelf, 
which they ſaw into flips, and fix for uſe in port-crayons. 
Lewis's Commerce of Arts, p. 328. | | 
The name ſeems given to this ſubſtance with ſome im- 
propriety, the common lead being the true black lead, ſo 
called by way of contradiſtintion from tin, otherwiſe 
called white lead. Plott, in Phil, Tranſ. No 240. p. 183. 
See LEAD and TIR. Black lead is otherwiſe popularly 
denominated wad or wadt, and fellow; by naturaliſts 
nigrica fabrilis, from its uſe in ſcoring ; by analogy to the 
rubrica fabrilis, or ruddle, which has the ſame uſe, 
 Woodw, Meth. Foſſ. cl. 5. p. 43. See RupDLE, 
| Black lead was known to the ancients under the names 
of plumbage, galena, and molybdena. Vide Ruland. Lex. 
Alchem. p. 370. voc. Plumbago. Caſt. Lex. Med. p. 355. 
voc. Galena. See PLUMBAGO, G. 5 
It is found in divers parts of Germany, Oc. but the 
better ſort is the produce of England alone, and that 
reſtrained to the mines near Keſwick in Cumberland; 
beſides which, Dr. Woodward aſſures us, there is none 
found worth any thing in any other country, Woodw, 
Nat. Hiſt. Eng. Foſſ. tom. i. p. 5. EAN 
It is ſomewhat difficult to aſcertain what claſs of minerals 
black lead belongs to. Metal it is not, as not being either 
duCtile or even fulible; nor can it be reckoned among 
ſtones, for want of hardneſs: it remains, therefore, that 
it muſt be placed among the earths, though it diſſolve 
not in water, as moſt earths will, except ſtifF clays and 
ochres; among the latter whereof Dr. Plott judges: it 
may be reckoned, it ſeeming to be a ſort of cloſe earth, 
of very fine and looſe parts, ſo burnt as to become black 
and ſhining, diſcolouring the. hands, as all ochres do. 
Whence the moſt proper name that can be given it, ac- 
cording to this author, is ochra nigra, or black ochRE. 
Phil. Tranſ. N 240. p. 183. 
Some writers ſpeak alſo of a fictitious b/act lead, or plums 
bago, produced in furnaces, being found adhering to the 
ſides of thoſe where gold or filver is melted. Ruland. 
Lex. Alch. p. 373. voc. plumbago. 
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By our laws, entering mines of lack lead, with intent to 
ſteal it, is made felony, See 25 Geo. II. c. 10. See 
LAkCENV. | 

Leap, in the Manege, is a term uſed to expreſs the part 
that begins any motion firſt, A horſe going in a ſtraight 
line always leads, or cuts the way with his right foot. 
This is called in French entamer le chemin. 

Le aD-walling, in the Salt-works, on the ſalt-ſprings in ſome 
parts of England, is the term uſed for that quantity of | 
brine that is neceſſary for twenty-four hours boiling in 
one houſe, The whole government of the works is in 
the hands of certain lords, who proportion the quantity 
to be worked by theſe lead wallings to the ſeveral perſons 
who work it. At Namptwich, in Cheſhire, two hun- 
dred and ſixteen /rad-wallings belong to all the owners 
of the pit, and no tradeſman, bachelor, or widow, can 
rent more than eighteen lead wallings. All is under the 
direction of four ſworn officers, choſen every year, 

EEE, and theſe appoint how much falt ſhall be made each year, 
and how many houſes ſhall work at a time. Ray's Eng- 
liſh Words, p. 142. . 
LEAD WORT, plumbago, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynia elaſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower has a tubulous permanent empalement, which 
is indented at the top in five parts, and has one fun- 
nel-ſhaped petal, with a cylindrical tube, narrow at 
the top; the brim is cut into five oval parts, and it has 
five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſituated in the tube, fitting upon 
the valves of the nectarium, which includes the germen; 
the ſmall oval germen ſuſtains a Single ſtyle, the length 
of the tube, crowned by a flende: five-pointed fiigma ; 
the germen becomes a ſingle oval ſeed, included in the 
empalement. Miller enumerates two, and Linnæus four 
ſpecies. | | 555 
Tzis is a plant ſeldom or never uſed, being of a hot, 
and even of a cauſtic nature, like pellitory of Spain, and 
has been made uſe of, like that, for the tooth ach, and 
thence called dentillar ia, or tooth - wort. | 
LEADERS, in the Military Art. See FLLE-/eaders. 
LEZENA, the lioneſs. See LIONEss. | 
LEAF, felium, in Botany, a part of a plant ordinarily very | 
thin and flat, growing in tfle ſpring, and uſually falling 
off in autumn. See PLANT. | | | 
The leaf of a plant or tree is diſtinguiſhed from that 
of flowers: the firſt is called fo/zum and the other. 
petalum : in this article the term is uſed in the former 
ſenſe. | 3 „ 5 
There are ſome plants without leaves, as truffles and 
muſhrooms. 8 3 | 
As to the ſtructure of leaves, Dr. Grew obſerves, that | 
their fibres never ſtand on the ſtalk in an even line, but 
always in an angular or circular poſture, and their vaſ- 
cular fibres or threads are 3, 5, or 7. The reaſon of 
which poſition is for their more erect growth, and the 
greater ſtrength of the leaf. Another circumſtance 
obſervable in the fibres of leaves is, their orderly poli- 
tion: ſo as in ſome to take an eighth part of a circle, 
as in mallows; in ſome a tenth, but in moſt a twelfth. 
The ſame author obſerves fix ſeveral parts intended by 
nature for the preſervation of germs, v:z. leaves, ſurfoils, 
interfoils, ſtalks of leaves, hoods, and mantlings that | 
cover them. | | | 
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branches extended, as gold, by beating, is reduced into 


two, and ſometimes in ſeveral plaits, ſomewhat after the | 
manner of a fan. If the leaves be too thick to plait 
commodioully in two, and to be ranged againſt each 
other; or if they be in too ſmall a number, and their 
fibres too delicate, inſtead of being plaited, they are 
rolled up, and form either a ſingle roll, as che leaves of 
the mountain cowſlip, which are thick; or two rolls, 
which begin at each extremity of the lea, and meet in 
the middle. There are alſo ſome plants, whoſe leaves form 
three rolls, as fern: ſeveral leaves are covered with 
hair of ſeveral figures ; thoſe of lavender, and the olive- 
tree have hairs reſembling ſtars. See LanuGo. 
Botaniſts have obſerved, that ſome plants have very thick 
fleſhy leaves, whoſe pulpy ſubſtance is always moiſt: 
theſe are ſuch as naturally grow upon dry barren rocks, 
and are generally natives of warm countries, which, 
as they can draw in very little nouriſhment from the 
earth, preſpire only in a (mall quantity. The leaves of 
ſuch plants have a thin compact ſkin over their ſurface, 
with minute pores, which prevent the deſcending moil- 


troying them. The fame ſtructure is alſo obſervable 
in the /caves of thoſe trees and ſhrubs, which retain 
their verdure all the year; and they are known to 
imbibe and perſpire little moiſture in compariſon with 
the deciduous trees and ſhrubs: moreover, their nu- 
tritive juices ate of an oily quality, which ſecures them 


The ſkin or coat of the leaves is no more than that of the 


leaves. In the germ, the leaves are folded, ſometimes in 1 


ture from penetrating into their ſubltance and deſ- 


| 
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from the froſt. In all leaves there are two orders of 
veins or nerves, one belonging to each ſurface: thoſe 
on the under-ſide of the leaf have their ramifications 
larger than thoſe on the upper. And the two orders of 
veins are inoſculated in ſeveral places. Their uſes are 
ſuppoſed to be different: the upper laminæ are conceived 
to be air- veſſels or tracheæ, through which the perſpfra- 
ble matter is diſcharged, which often appears in the form 
of HONEY-DEw, and the air is inſpired. 

Plants are known to receive and tranſpire more, in 
equal time, than large animals; hence it appears that 
the leaves are neceſſary to preſerve the plants in perfect 
health: becauſe it has been found by accurate calculation 
and repeated experiments, that a plant of the ſun-flower 
receives and perſpires in twenty-four hours, ſeventeen 
times more than a man. 

The lower laminæ are deſtined, as it is imagined, for 
receiving, Preparing and conveying the moiſture imbibed 
from the riſing vapours of the earth, by which trees 
and plants are greatly nouriſhed : fo that one principal 
uſe of leaves is to perform, in ſome meaſure, the ſame 
office for the ſupport of vegetable life, as the lungs of 


animals do for the ſubſiſtence of animal life; plants 


drawing through their leaves ſome part of their nouriſh- 
ment from the air, 5 | 
The leaves of plants are of the utmoſt conſequence to 


the life of the whole. Air evidently paſſes in at the 


leaves, and goes through the whole plant, and out again 
at the roots. If the leaves have no air, the whole plant 
will die, as is eafily proved by the air-pump; but in 


| theſe experiments, if the leaves be left on the outſide of 
the receiver, and parted by a hole cemented with wax, 


and have air, the plant will thrive, and grow, though its 


roots and ſtalk are kept in vacuo in water. The leaves 
of plants perform the neceſſary work of altering the 


water received in at the roots, into the nature of the 
Juices of the plant; and hence it is, that the life of the 


plants depends fo immediately on their leaves. The huſ- 


bandman often ſuffers for want of this knowledge, A 
crop of ſaint-foin is a very valuable thing, and its root 
being perennial, will yield him increaſe many years; but 
it is often deſtroyed at firſt, by ſuffering it to be indiſ- 
creetly fed upon by the ſheep, which eating up all the 


leaves, the root remains without the means of a ſupply of 


air, and the whole periſhes, 


Leaves being thus neceſſary to plants, nature has, in all 


perennial plants, provided a reverfionary ſtock of them. 
The leaves of theſe plants are always formed in autumn, 
though they are not unfolded till the following ſpring. 


They then open and increaſe gradually, in proportion to - 


the motion of the ſap, and the quantity of pabuium it then 


receives to be circulated. Theſeeleaves may alſo, though 


not wholly appearing out of the bud, be ſuificient for the 


extremely ſmall motion of life, which the ſap of peren- 


nial plants, that drop their leaves, has in winter. Tull's 
Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, p. 19. n | 


Dr. Grew obſerved the formation of theſe ama | 
leaves; but beſide theſe, there is another ſet of them 


formed in the ſpring, and expanded about midſummer. 
Theſe are of infinite ſervice to many particular trees 
particularly to the mulberry, as they fave its life when 
the ſpring leaves have been all eaten up by the ſilk-worms. 


People who ſtrip that tree for the food of theſe animals 


find, however, that ſome caution is neceſſary, in order 
to make the new ſvpply of ſpring leaves ſave the life of 
the tree. For if they pull off the old leaves downward, 


ſtripping away ſtalk and all, the tree often dies, but if 
they pull them upwards, the tree lives without hurt; be- 
cauſe the ſtalk, in this caſe, is left, and often a piece 


of the bottom of the le, upon it. Theſe ſerve, in 
ſome degree, in the place of the whole leaves, till the 
new ones are formed. | 

It is certain that no plant, to which nature has allotted 
leaves, can live without them, but will certainly die if 
they are pulled off as ſoon as they appear. The common 
graſs of our meadows and paſtures might ſeem an excep- 
tion to this general rule; = it is to be conſidered, that 
though the theep eat this down very cloſe, and take off 
its leaves as ſoon as they grow, yet when i is thus de- 
voured by cattle, it is only in the Jeaf, very little of it 


growing up into ſtalk at that time, and therefore leſs ſap 


is to be purified, and conſequently leſs of the operation 
allotted to the leaves required; and there is a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of new leaves growing up in the place of the 
old ones, and many of theſe being too ſhort to be bitte 
off, ſerve in the place of thoſe which are eaten. 

The leaves of trees and plants afford the curious in mi- 
croſcopic obſervations many very beautiful objects. 

All leaves are full of innumerable veſſels, which convey 
perſpirable juices to the pores for their diſcharge, Whe- 
ther there be any circulation in them, is not yet deter- 
mined z but as their juices all become ſtiff and coagu< 
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lated, when let out, it is probable that they have Tome 
motion, which keeps them fluid while in the veſſels of 
the plant. | | Fe 

The pores in the leaves of plants are almoſt innumer- 
able. Mr. Lee wenhock found an hundred and ſeventy-two 
thouſand and ninety pores on one fide of a leaf of box. 
"The leaves of rue ſeem full of holes, like a honey-comb ; 
all the kinds of St. John's wort appear likewiſe ſtuck full 
of pin-holrs to the naked eye, but the microſcope diſ- 
covers, that the places where thoſe holes ſeem to be, are 
really covered with a very thin and white membrane. 
The backſide of the herb mercury looks, as if rough- 
caſt with ſilver, and all the ribs are full of white, round, 
tranſparent balls, faſtened by flender ſtalks, like ſo many 
grapes. A fage-leaf appears like a rug, or ſhag, full of 


knots and tufts of filver thrums, and embelliſhed with | 
five round cryſtal beeds, or pendants, and theſe faſtened 


by flender foot-ſtalks. The back-ſide of a roſe-leaf, and 
particularly of that kind called ſweet-briar, appears dia- 
pered with filver. Every one knows, that the /eaves of 
ſtinging-nettles are thick-ſer with ſharp prickles, which 
penetrate the ſkin when touched, and occaſion heat, pain, 
and ſwelling. "Theſe ſymptoms were imagined formerly 
to be owing to the prickles being left in the wounds 
they make, but the microſcope diſcovers ſomething much 
more wonderful in this plant, and ſhews that its prickles 
are formed for acting, in the ſame manner as the ſlings 


of animals; for every one of them is found to be a 


rigid body, hollow, and terminating in a very fine point, 
with an opening near its end. At the bottom of this 
prickle there lies a pellucid bag, containing a limpid li- 
quor, which, upon the leait touching the prickle, is 
ſquirted out at the little outlet, anch if it enters the ſkin 
produces the miſchiefs before mentioned by the pun— 
gency of its ſalts. And hence it is, that the leaves of 
nettles, when they have dried a little in the ſun, ſting 
- ſcarce at all. Baker's Microſcope, p. 250. 
Beſides, the leaf ſerves, in a ſingular manner, to nouriſh 
the eye or germ of the plant, until, growing by degrees 
to a greater bulk, it preſſes the veſſels of the foot- ſtalk 
in the /caf till it cannot any more return through the 
foot ſtalk ; which by the ceſſation of the afflux and reflux 


of the nutritious juice, grows putrid, and the leaf dies and 


falls off; which is the chief cauſe of the falling of the 
leaves in autumn. Leaves likewiſe ſhade the buds for the 
Future ſhoots from the fun, which would otherwiſe ex- 
| Hale and dry up their moiſture, and alſo the young fruit. 
Miller. Sce Perſpiration of PLANTS. | : 
Botaniſts conſider the leaves of plants, with regard to 


their ſtructure, ſurface, eonſiſtence, edges, ſituation, 6ze, 


and figure. With regard to their ftruQure, raves are 
either ſingle, as thoſe of the apple-tree, pear- tree, &c. 
or double, as thoſe of angelica, parſley, &c. 5 

With regard to their ſurface, leaves are either fat, as 
the nummularia, aſarum, origany, &c. or hollow, as 
thoſe of the onion and aſphodel; or thick and ſolid, as 
ſeveral kinds of kali, and houſe- leeks. | 

With regard to their conſiſtence, leaves are either thin 


and fine, as thoſe of St. John's-wort, and dog's-graſs ; | 
or thick and groſs, as thoſe of portulaca; or fleſhy, as 


thoſe of ſeveral kinds of houſe-leeks; or woolly, as thoſe 
of the mullein. | 


With regard to the verge, or edges, leaves are either cut | 
ſlightly, as ſome ſpecies of geum, and cannabis; or deep, 


as trefoil, &c. IN 


With regard to their ſituation, leaves are either alternate, | 


that is, ranged alternately, as the hounds- tongue; or op- 
polite to each other, as the phillyrea; or ſtellated, as in 


the rubia. With regard to their ſize, leaves are either | 


very big, as thoſe of the colocaſia, and ſphondylium ; 
moderate, as thoſe of the hig-tree ; ſmall, as thoſe of the 


apple-tree, pear-tree, peach- tree; or very ſmall, as thoſe 


of the mille-pertuis, or St. John's wort. 
The figure of the leaves of plants may be repreſented by 
holding one in the ſmoke of reſin, camphor, a candle, 
&c. whereby the leaf acquires a blackneſs, which, when 
preſſed on white paper, gives the exact ſize, ſhape, and 
| particular ramifications of the fibres. This method may 
e of uſe to botaniſts, when they have no ſkill in draw- 
ing. Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 132. 
The leaves of plants have ſeveral diſtinctions among bo- 
taniſts, according to their ſhape and diviſion, each of 
Which has its peculiar name. See Tab. of Leaves, Bo- 
tany, Tab. III. and IV. 
Leaves are uſually divided into mple and compound, to 
which ſome alſo add determinate ; each of which has its 
ſeveral ſubdiviſions. | | 
Lear, aceroſe, is a ſimple linear leaf, which ſtays on the 
tree, and is ever - green; as in the fir, yew, &c. 
Lx ax, acinaciform, or faulchion-ſhaped, is a ſimple leaf, 
which is fleſhy. and compreſſed, with one of its edges 


; Convex and narrow, the other thick and ſtraight. 
Vol. III. Ne 198. | 


together, whereby the juice is by little and little ſtopped | 
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LEAF, aculeated, is a ſimple leaf, whoſe ſurface is covered 
with cartilaginous points, ſharp, rigid, and ſtrong enough 
to wound any tender part of the fleſh; and which ad- 
rote but flighily to the /, and may be eaſily ſeparated 

from it. | 

Lear, acuminated, a ſimple leaf, terminated by a pointed 
and ſharp extremity, like an awl, | 

LEAF, acute, a ſimple leaf, which terminates in a ſharp 
point. | 

Lear, adpreft, folium adpreſſum, is when the diſk of the 
leaf lies cloſe to the ſtem. 3 | 

LEAF, adverſe, is one whole ſides reſpeCt the meridian, and 
not the heavens, as ginger. | | 

LEAVES, alatcd, are thoſe divided into, or compoſed cf ſe- 
veral complete pinnated leaves, whether equal or unequal, - 
HOY or difform, as in the orobus, aad other the like 
planis, 

LEaves, alternate, thoſe which do not ſtand oppoſite, but 

one over another, all the way up the ſtalk. _ 


LEar, amplexicaule, expreſſes a leaf, the baſe of which ex- 


tends itſelf in ſuch a manner, that it environs and ſur- 
rounds the ſtalk every way. In this caſe, the leaf is ge- 
muy of a ſagittated, or heart-faſhioned ſhape, and is 
ellile. | | 
LEAF, articulated, is a compound leaf, formed by one 
growing on the top of another. : | | 
Lear, axillary, is a determinate /enf, that grows from the 
inſertion of the branches. | | | 
LE aF, bifid, one divided into two parts at the top. When 
a leaf is thus divided into three parts, it is ſaid to be 
triſid; when into four, quadrifid, and ſo on. Multifid 
expreſſes a leaf divided into a great number of ſegments. 


Lear, bigeminate, a compound leaf, formed of a double 


conjugation of leſſer leaves; or one whole foot-ſtalk di- 
_ vides in parts, and connects four ſmall. leaves on the 
top. | | 
Lear, binated, binatum folium, a kind of compound leaf, 
formed only of two folioles on one petiale. | 
LEAF, bipartite. See Quinque- partite LEAF, infra,” £ 
LEAF, canaliculated, a imple leaf, which is hollowed all 
the way of its length with a channel. | 5 
LEAF, carinated, or feel. ſhaped, is a ſimple leaf that has 
the under part of the diſk prominent through the whole 
length, and the upper concave, like the keel of a boat. 


LEar, carnous, a hmple /eaf, which is full of pulp, or of 


a fleſhy ſubſtance, contained between the membranes 
which form the upper and under ſurface. 5 
Le Ar, cartilaginous, a ſimple leaf, whoſe edge is ſurrounded 
with a kind of cartilage or border, thicker than the reſt, 
but of a different ſubſtance from the leaf. | | 
LEAF, cauline, a determinate /zaf, which grows not imme- 
diately from the root, but on the ſtalk of a plant. 

LEAF, ciliated, a {imple leaf, ſurrounded all the way with 

parallel hairs, or filaments, ſo as to give ſome reſem- 
blance of the hairineſs of the eye-lids. - 5 

LEAF, cirrhoſe, or claſper, is a ſimple leaf, that terminates 
with a claſper or tendril, _ | 5 

Lear, cloven, folium ſiſſum, a ſimple leaf, divided by li- 
near ſinuſſes, and a ſtraight margin; from the number of 

Which diviſions they are called bifid, trifid, & c. +38 

LEAF, coloured, is that which has other colours than green. 

LFaF, compound, is that which is divided to the middle rib 

into ſeveral ſegments, and ſeems made up of ſeveral“ 

ſmaller leaves, as in Jiquorice, cc. 

Compound leaf expreſſes, in general, a leaf that is formed 

of ſeveral other leſſer ones, ſtanding upon the ſame foot- 

ſtalk. In this large ſenſe, however, it is diviſible into 

ſeveral kinds. 1. The compound ones, properly and di- 

ſtinctly ſo called. 2. The decompeund. And, 3. The 

ſupradecompound, Of each of which in its place. 55 

In deſcribing theſe kinds of leaves, the whole leaf which 

is the reſult of the combination, is called folium, and the 

ſmall leaves, which together compoſe it, are called Fo- 
liola. ” 3 | gi 

Compound leaf, properly ſo called, is only formed of one 

ſeries of foliola, or of one compolition. 

LEAF, compreſſ:d, a ſimple leaß, whoſe marginal ſides are 
ſo preſſed, that the ſubſtance of the le is larger than 
mmm — 

1 Ar, concave, a ſimple lcaf, whoſe middle is ſunk or hol- 
owed, 

Conferta Fol IA, leaves placed in cluſters, or ſo cloſe to 
one another, that it is not eaſy to diſcoyer their exact 
ſituation. | | 12g | 

LEAF, conjugate, is a compound pinnate leaf, conſiſting of 
two ſolioles only. | 

Connata Fo L IA, leaves cohering together, or whoſe baſes 
unite, ſo as to form but one body. 

LEAF, convex, a ſimple /caf, whoſe middle riſes into a pro- 

tuberant form, 3 


LR Ar, cordated, expreſſes a ſimple leaf of an ovated ſhape, 
hollowed a little on each fide at the baſe, but without any 


angles. | 
T Lear, 
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Lrar, odverſely-cordated, one of the ſame figure with the | AF, inflex, mflexum folium, that which in growing from 


former, but affixed to its petiole not by the cordated part, 

which is the baſe in the former, but by the oppoſite 

efth | ; 
LE Ar, cordato-ſagittated, a ſagittated leaf, the ſides of which 


are convex 


Le Ar, crenated, crenatum folium, a ſimple leaf, whoſe edges | 


are furniſhed with indentings, which are contiguous to 
one another, and are neither turned toward the point, nor 
toward the baſe. | 

Lear, acute-crenated, a crenated leaf, in which the indent- 
ings arc ſharp at the ends. ; | 
Obtuſe. crenated, that whoſe indentings terminate ob- 
tuſely. 

r YT criſpum folium, a ſimple leaf, which is un- 
dulated or folded over and over at the edge, which muſt 
alſo be in ſome manner divided, not entire, viz. either 
dentated, ſerrated, or lacerated. | | 

Lrae, cuneiform, is a ſimple leaf, of the ſhape of a wedge 3 
or the length of which greatly exceeds its breadth, and 
the lower part of which grows ſmaller all the way. 

Le ar, decompoſite, expreſſes a compound lea, the common 

| petiole of which divides itſelf twice before it is furniſhed 
with leaves. | 1 | 2 85 

LEaF decurrent, one which adheres immediately to the 

ſtalk or branch of a plant, without any pedicle; and 
which has its lower part extended and running along the 

branch. | 


Leas, deltoid, a ſimple leaf with four angles, whereof | 


thoſe of the ſummit are faither diſtant from the centre 
than thoſe of the ſides. | 
LI ar, demerſe, is one which is hid beneath the ſurface of 
the water. 12 5 SR 3 c 
LEAF, dentated, a ſimple leaf whoſe edge is beſet with ho- 
rizontal points of the ſame matter with the /caf itſelf, 
aud diſtinc and ſeparate one from another. | 
Lear, dependent, is one whoſe ſummits point to the ground. 
LEaFr. depreſſed, is a ſimple leaf, whoſe dilk is more de- 
preſſed than the fides, | . 3 
Lr ar, determinate, is that which derives its character from 
ſome circumſtance foreign to its own particular ſtructure 
or configuration, as from its place, ſituation, inſertion, 
or direction. ES ; 
Leap, digitated, expreſſes a compound /eaf, formed of a 


LEAF, intire, integrum, or indiviſum folium, a ſimple leaf, 
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its baſe, turns its point again toward the plant. 


which is not cut in with any ſinus in its diſk, 
The term integerrimum applied to à leaf, denotes that it 
is free from all diviſions or inſinuations of any kind in 
the border any more than-in the diſks. | | 
LEAF, lacerated, lacerum folium, a ſimple leaf, the edge of 
hong is compoſed of ſegments of different ſhape and 
gure. | 
Leaves, /aciniated, are ſimple leaves, which are very deeply 
cut in, though not quite to the middle rib, yet are di- 
_ vided into ſeveral jagged portions: theſe are called alſo 
Jagged /eaves; and of this kind are thoſe of the horned- 
poppy, ragwort, and the like, 985 | 
LEAF, lanate, or woo!ly, is a ſimple leaf, whoſe ſurface is 
covered with a kind of woolly ſubſtance, like the ſhort 
wool of lambs. | 
LEAF, lanceolated, a imple leaf, which is ſhaped like a 
ſpear's point, or which is oblong, and growing ſmaller 
and narrower from the middle to the extremity, where 
it terminates in a point. | 4 | 
Lear, linear, a ſimple leaß, the two ſides of which run al- 
moſt parallel to one another: the linear leaves are uſually 
narrow, and ſomewhat broader in the middle than at ei- 
real. | N | 
LE Ar, linguiform, a ſimple linear lea, in ſhape of a tongue, 
which is obtuſe, fleſhy, depreſſed, convex on the under 
fide, and uſually cartilaginous at the edge. 
Lx ar, /obated, is a ſimple leaf, divided to the middle into 
parts that ſtand wide from each other, and have their 
margins convex. | From the number of theſe lobes they 
are called b:/obe, trilobe, &c. 
LE ar, lunulated, a {imple leaf, in form of a creſcent : it is 
a ſuborbicular /eaf, hollowed at the baſe, with two cur- 
vilinear angles in form of ſickles at its hinder part or baſe. 
LEAF, Hrated, folium lyratum, a ſimple leaf, in form of a 
lyre ; or it is a /eaf, which divides itſelf in its lower part 
in ſuch a manner, that the inciſions below make ſeg- 
ments, which ſtand out from the body of the leaf, and 
are detached from the larger ſegment, which forms the 
upper part. | wy | 


LEAF, membranaceous, a limple leaf, merely compoſed of ; 
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membranes, with no pulp between. | 
LEAF, naked, nudum folium, expreſſes a leaf, whole ſurface 
is ſmooth and equal, without any particular marks. 
Lear, nalaut, one which floats upon the ſurface of the 
water. a | | | 
LEar, nervo/e, a ſimple leaf, whoſe veſſels are ſimple, and 
extend themſelves parallely from the bafe toward the 
ſummit, without any — Shes i | | 
Nitidum folium, expreſſes a ſimple leaf, of a ſmooth and 
gloſſy ſurface, looking as if poliſhed by ar 
LEAF, oblique, is one whoſe baſe regards the ſky, and ſum- 
mit of the horizon. * 
LE Ar, oblong, a ſimple leaf, the length of which is many 
times equal to its breadth, and the extremities of which 
are both too narrow to form ſegments of circles. 
LEAF, obtuſe, a imple leaf, terminated by the ſegment of 
a circle, When the ſummit of a /eaf is obtuſe, but ter- 
minated by a ſharp point, affixed, as it were, upon it, it 
is ſaid to be obtuſum cum acumine. 1 | 
LEAF, obverſely-ovated, obverst ovatum folium, a leaf of the 
ſame figure with the ovated /eaf, only fixed to the petiole 
by its ſmaller end. . 
LEAVES, oppoſite, are thoſe which ſtand by pairs on each 
fide of the ſtalk, | 15 5 
LEAF, orbicular, a ſimple leaf of a round figure, the 
breadth of which is equal to its length, and every part of 
Its edges equally diſtant from the centre. | 
LEAF, oval, a ſimple lea, approaching to round, but too 
long for its breadth ; its two ends forming the ſame ſeg- 
ments of circles. This might be more diſtinctly called 
elliptic. 3 | | TEE. 
LEAF, ovated, fol: um ovatum, expreſſes a ſimple leaf, the 
ſhape of which is like that of an egg, or which is longer 
than broad, and the baſe or lower part of which forms 
the ſegment of acircle, though the other extremity is too 
_ ſmall to be in proportion to it. | 
Lear, palmated, a ſimple leaf, in form of an open hand. 
This expreſſes a leaf, divided into ſeveral ſegments, from 
the top down to the middle, or to the baſe. 
LEAF, panduriform, one of the ſhape of a violin. This is 
an oblong /eaf, larger at both ends than in the middle, 
where it is deeply cut, in a rounded manner, | 
LEAF, papilloſe, a ſimple leaf, whoſe ſurface is covered with 
little roundiſh protuberances, or veſicles. | 
| LEAF, parabolical, is a ſimple leaf, whoſe length exceeds 
its breadth, and is narrowed from the baſe upward. 
Lear, partite, or divided, is a {imple leaf, divided into many 
parts to the bale, ſo as to appear like many leaves, till 
they are examined. From the number of diviſions they 
are bipartite, tripartite, &c. 
; | Lear, 


2 a - 
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number of ſimple foliola, placed regularly on a common 
petiole. In a ſtrict ſenſe, however, it is uſed only to ex- 
preſs ſuch a leaf as is compoſed of more than four fo- 
liola. 3 | | | | 
LEaves, diftich, are thoſe which are ranged along only 
upon two ſides of the branches, as in the fir-tree. 
Lr Ax, dolabriform, or hatchet-ſhaped, is a ſimple leaf, 
which is roundiſh, compreſſed, and obtuſe, gibbous on 
the outſide, the inſide ſharp-edged, and taper below. 
 Duplicato-pinnatum, or pinnato-pinnatum, expreſſes a lea 
compoſed of ſeveral others, each of which is itſelf com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſmaller leaves or ſoliola. | 
Lxar, duplicate-ternated, a compound leaf, conſiſting of 
leaves, which are themſelves compoſed of three leaves 
each. N N 
Lear, emerginated, a ſimple leaf, which has a little indent- 
ing on the ſummit. Obtuſely emerginated, is the term 
when the two points which form the indenting are ob- 
tuſe. When they are acute, it is ſaid to be acutely emar- 
ginated. 2 | 3 
LEAF, enſiform, a compreſſed ſimple leaf of the ſhape of 
a ſword, which is thin, and edged, as it were, on the 
ſides, and which has a high rib running down its middle. 
Lx Ar, erect, one ſo ſituated as to make an acute angle with | 
the ſtalk. 3 : 
LEAr, eroſe, eroſum folium, a ſi mple lea, which has ſeveral 
ſinuſes in its diſk, and alſo in the edge or border. 
Leaves, faſciculate, expreſs leaves, many of which ariſe 
together from the ſame point, 7 | | 
Lr Ar, floral, expreſſes one found near the flower, and 
which never appears but with the flower. 
Frondes exprels leaves conſiſting of ſeveral other leaves, 
and forming the whole plant; as is the caſe in the fern- 
kind, in which the fruCtification being on the back of the 
leaves, the ſingle leaf makes the whole plant. 25 
LEAF, gibbous, is a ſimple leaf, which is convex on both 
ſides, the middle being fuller of pulp. 
125 LEAF, haftated, a ſimple leaf, in form like a ſpear's point. 
NOT This expreſſes a triangular leaf, the ſides and the baſe of 
| which are both hollowed, ſo as in ſome meaſure to give 
the reſemblance of a lea, compoſed of three parts. 
Hirſutum folium. See Piloſe LEAB, infra. 
Lear, hiſpid, a ſimple lea, whoſe ſurface is covered with 
more thick and rigid hairs than the p:/oſe LEAF. 
LEAF, horizontal. See Patent LEAF, infra. 
Lear, jagged. See Laciniated LEAF, infra. 
LEAvEs, imbricated, imbricata folia, leaves placed over one 
another in the manner of the tiles of a houſe, or like the 
ſcales of fiſhes. 
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LI ar, piloſe, a ſimple leaf, whole ſurface is furniſhed with 


Lear, plicated, a ſimple leaf, from the baſe or petiole of 
which there run at ſeveral diſtances, veſſels or fibres, | 
which extend themſelves to the extreme ſides, and fome| 
of which raiſe, and others depreſs the diſk of the leaf in| 


Le Ar, premorſe, premorſum folium, a ſimple leaf, which. is 


Quina Fol IA. See Ternate LEAF. 


Lear, quinguefoliate, is a compound leaf of the. ſame form 
with the trifoliate, but made up of five ſegments ; ſuch 


Lear, guinquepartite, one of which is ſeparated into five 


LEA 


Lz Ar, patent, one which ſtands almoſt ſtraight out from the 
ſtalk, or nearly at right angles with it. When it forms 
perfectly right angles, it is called horizontal. | 

LEAF, pedate, or footed, a compound leaf, whoſe foot- 
ſtalk or petiole is divided, and has ſome ſmall leaves 
placed on the inner fide. 

Lt ay, peltated, expreſſes a leaf, the petiole of which is af- 
fixed to the diſk, and not to the baſe, or to the edge of 
the /eaf. 2 

Lear, pentagonal. See Trigonal LEAF, infra. 

Lear, perfoltare, that whoſe diſk is pierced by the ſtalk, 
the branch, or the peduncle ; and does not any where 
touch or adhere to its edges. 

Lear, petiolate, one afſixed to a plant by means of a pecu- 
liar pedicle, which in the caſe of a /caf is called petiole, 
though in caſe of fruit a peduncle. See PETIOLE, &c. 


hairs ſo large and long, as to be diſtinguiſhable by the eye 

ſ-parately. A leaf hairy to a greater degree is expreſſed 

by the term Hirſutum, and when it is covered with a 

coarſer hair or ſhag, villoſum, and with a ſhorter and 
_ finer, lanigerum. oY RN | 
Lx Ar, pinnated, or pennated, a compound leaf, formed in 

manner of a wing, and compoſed of two ranges, or ſe- 
_ ries of folioles, annexed to the two ſides of one common 
_ oblong petiole. . 

Of the pinnated leaves there are ſeveral kindes. 
Pinnate with an odd one, when it is terminated by an 


odd foliole ; cirrhoſe pinnate, when it terminates in a cir- | 


Thus or claſperz abrupt pinnate, when it is terminated 
neither by a foliole nor cirrhus; oppo/rtely pinnate, when 
the folioles ſtand oppohte to each other; alternately pin- 


nate, when the folioles are produced alternately z inter- 


ruptedly pinnate, when they are aiternately leſs; articu- 
lately pinnate, when the petiole common to all the fo- 
- lioles is articulate or joined; decur/zvely pinnate, when 
the folioles are decurrent, or extend themſelves down- 
wards along the petiole. TR, 


Lear, pinnatifid, expreſſes a ſimple leaf, divided into ſe- 


veral parts, in form of alæ; or which has three, four, 


or more lateral ſinuſes, ſeparated by long horizontal ſeg-| 


ments. 


Lr Ar, plane, is 2 ſimple leaf, which has both ſurfaces 


every where parallel. 


an alternate order, making acute angles. | 


truncated and terminated by very blunt unequal cuts. 
LEAF, pun#ated or dotted, is a fimple leaf, beſprinkled 
with hollow points or dots. 
Lear, quadrangular, is a ſimple leaf, with four prominent 
angles round the diſk, — 8 
LEA, quadrifid. Sce Bifid LEA H. 


Leaves, quaternate. See Ternate LEAF. . 

LEAF, quinguanzular, is a imple lcaf, with ſtraight ſides, 
and five angles. | 

are the leaves of cinquefoil, &c. 


parts down to the very baſe, ſo as to ſeem made up of 
five ſeparate leaves, till cloſely examined. In the ſame 


manner a leaf is ſaid to be bipartite, &c. when it is di- 


vided into two, three, &c. parts. | 
Lear, radical, a determinate leaf, which grows immedi- 
ately from the root of a plant, not from the ſtalk. 


LEAF, radicant, one which puſhes out roots from its ſum- | 


mits, as ſome of the ferns do. | | 
Lear, radicated, folium radicatum, one which puſhes out 

roots from its diſk or lower ſurface. | | 
LEaves, ramoſe, thoſe which are ſtill more divided than 


the winged or alated leaves, and compoſed in one ſeries | 


farther in their diviſion. Of this fort are the leaves of 
Female fern, and the like. Or, 

Ramoſe leaf is a leaf of the claſs of determinate /caves, 
which grows not on its main ſtalk, but on its branches. 
Lear, ramuloſe, a kind of compound leaf, in which there 

are ſeveral foliola ſuſtained on a branched. petiole. 


Lear, reclinate or reflex, one which has its ſummit lower | 


chan its baſe. | 

LEAF, reniform, a ſimple leaf, of the ſhape of a kidney; 
or, it is a /caf of a ſubotbicular figure, hallowed a little 
at the baſe, but without any angle. 

Lear, repanded, folium rapandum, a fimple leaf, the border 
of which is marked all round with ſhort lobes, each 
making a ſegment of a circle, with om 

Lear, retuſe, retuſum folium, a imple leaf, whole extre- 
mity is terminated by an obtuſe ſinus. 


* 
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Lax, revolute, folium revolutum, a leaf, the upper part of 
which rolls itſelf downward. 

LEar, round, teres folium, a ſimple leaf, which is not 
flatted as moſt are, but is of a cylindric figure, except 
the point. A round leaf denotes alſo one that has no 
angles. | | 

Lear, rugeſe, a ſimple leaf, whoſe veins are ſunk deep, and 
between which the membranous and fleſhy part of the 
leaf riſes in irregular forms, ſo as to give upon the whole 
a wrinkled ſurface. 

Lear, ſagittated, a fimple leaf, formed like the iron head 
of an arrow. This is the triangular lea, hollowed at its 
baſe for the inſertion of the petiole. _ | 

Lear, ſcabrous, a ſimple leaf, which has ſeveral irregular 

prominences on its ſurface. | 

LEAs, ſemamplexicaule, one reſembling the amplexicaule, 
but with its lobes at the baſe too ſmall to entirely ſur- 
round the ſtalk. . | 

Lear, ſemicylindric, is a ſimple leaf, which is round on 
one ſide, and flat on the other. | 

LEaF, ſeminal, a determinate leaf, which appears firſt from 
the ſeed of a plant, and is uſually different from the reſt. 

Lear, ſerrated, folium ferratum, a ſimple leaf, whole edge 
or border is notched like a ſaw, or furniſhed with points 
which make acute angles, and placed one bending to- 


| ward another, and all toward the top. 


Retrorſum ſerratum folium, expreſſes a leaf, whoſe edge 
is furniſhed with the ſame fort of indentings, but in 
which they are turned backwards, or all look toward the 
baſe of the leaf. _ | - 8 
Obſolete ſerratum folium, expreſſes a leaf, indented in the 
ſame manner, but the indentings obtuſe and weak. 
Folium duplicato-ſerratum, denotes a leaf ſerrated as the 
firſt, but with the ſecratures large, and their edges /er- 
rated again with indentings of the ſame kind. 5 
LEAr, /cffile, one which riſes immediately from the ſtalk, 
without any pedicle. | EE 
' LEAF, /imple, is that which is whole, or not divided to the 
middle rib, or ſeeming to be made up of different ſmalle 
leaves; as in ſage, mint, &c. | 5 
Simple leaf is otherwiſe defined, that of which the PE“ 
TIOLE carries only one. | 5 | 
LEAF, ſinuated, a ſimple leaf, which has a number of ſinuſes 
on its ſides, but theſe ſeparated by lobes not very long, 
nor themſelves indented or-notched at the edges. 
Sinuato-dentated leaf, expieſſes a leaf like the former, 
but with the lateral lobes of a linear figure. | 
Retrorſum finuatum folium, a leaf with ſinuſes at the 
ſides, and with the lobes which divide them, pointed and 
turned toward the baſe, like the barbs of an arrow, _ 


| LEAF, ſmooth, folium glabrum, is that whole ſurface is 


ſmooth and has no inequalities. _ | 

LEAVES, jpar/e, thoſe which are placed irregularly over the 

_ ſeveral parts of the plant. £ = 

LEAF, ſpatulatcd, is a ſimple lea, of a roundiſh figure, 

but narrow at the baſe, and linearly lengthened. | 

| LEaF, ſpinoſe, a ſimple leaf, whoſe diſk or edge is armed 
with cartilaginous points ſo firmly affixed, that they can- 
not be ſeparated without injuring the leaf itſelf : to which 
is oppoſed an unarmed or {mooth /caf. 

LEAVES, /tcllate, thoſe which grow more than ſix at a joint, 
and are arranged like the rays of a ſtar, called alſo ver- 
ticillate or whorled. wi „ N 5 

LEA, ftriatcd, a ſimple leaf, with a number of longitudi- 
nal furrows on its ſurface. _ | | 

Lear ſubroturd or roundiſh, a fimple leaf, approaching to 
the figure of the orbicular lea, but departing from it, ei- 
ther in-being too long or too broad, or prominent, in 
ſome one or more parts. 

Lear, ſubular, that which grows at the ramifications, or 
under that part of the ſtalk, from whence there grows 
one on ſeveral branches. | 

LEAF, ſubulated, is a {imple leaf, of the ſhape of an awl. 
This expreſſes a leaf oblong and narrow, broadeſt at the 
baſe, and thence gradually decreaſing, till it terminates 
in a point. 

LEAr, ſulcated, a ſimple leaf, which has a great number of 
ridges all round it, with obtuſe ſinuſes. | 

LEaF, ſupradecompeſite, a compound leaf, which has the 
common petiole divided more than twice, before it is 

charged with leaves or foliola. | 

Lear, ternated, a compound one, conſiſting only of three 
leaves on a common petiole. 

Ternate alſo expreſſes leaves which grow three at a joint, 
ſurrounding the ſtalk. When there are four or five, they 
are called quaterna _— en and ſo on, he 

LEAF, tetragonal. See-Trigonal LEAF, infra. 

Lear, tomentoſe, a ſimple leaf, whoſe ſurface is covered 
with hairs ſo ſhort and fine, that the eye does not diſtin- 
guiſh them ſingly, though the leaf in general is evidently 
downy, both to the ſight and the touch, 

LEAF, triangular, a ſimple leaf, compoled of recti 


linear 


linear ſides, and three angles, the two inferior ones of 
which are on a level with the baſe. | 

Lear, trifid. See Bifd LE. 

LEaF, trifoliate, is a compound leaf, made up of ſegments, 
placed in the ſame order as in the digitated /#af ; but 
theſe ſegments are uſually ſhort, and are always three in 
number. Of this ſort are the /eaves of clover, graſs, &c. 

LEAF trigonal, a ſimple leaf, much like the triquetrous, 
only that in this the ſeveral faces are each hollowed in 
form of channels, and the ribs are ſharp and membrana- 
ceous. 

A leaf that has, inſtead of three ribs or edges, four or 


five, is in the ſame manner called tetragonal, pentagonal, 
Ke. 7 | 


LEAF, trilobous, one divided into three lobes. This is a 


leaf divided juſt down to the middle into three parts, 


which ſtand apart from one another, and are rounded at 


the edges. DE pea 

LEAF, tripartite, See Duinquepartite LEAF, ſupra. 

FTryipinnate, or triplicato-pinnate, is a compound Jzaf, 
whoſe petiole bears many folioles, each of which are bi- 

pPinnate. 1 | LE 


Tui plicato- ternatum, or ternato-ternatum, a compound /eaf, | 


the petiole of which divides three times into three 

branches, before any leaves or foliola are placed on it. 
LEAF, triquetrous, expreſfes a fimple leaf, which bas three 

faces or ſides, all flat. This is uſually alſo ſubulated, or 

grows ſmaller gradually from the baſe to the point. 
Leaf, ttuncated, a fimple leaf, whoſe ſummit or point 

ſeems to have been cut off, or is terminated by a ſtraight 
line in a tranſverſe direction. | 
LEAF, tubuloſe, a ſimple leaf, which is hollow within, and 

makes a kind of tube, VS | 
Vaginans expreffes a leaf, the baſe of which is formed 
like a cylinder, and furrounds the ſtalk, as is the caſe in 
many of the graſſes. | 


Lear, venoſe, a ſimple leaf, on the furface of which there 


are a vaſt number of branched vefſels, which frequently 
unite in an odd manner one with another. | 
LEAF villeſe. See Piliſe LEAF, ſupra. EOS. 
Lear, viſcous, is a fimple leaf, which has its ſurface co- 
vered with a clammy moiſture, that is not fluid. _ 
LEAF, undulated, a ſimple leaf, whofe exterior part of the 


diſk is of more extent than a circle of the ſame diame- 


ter, ſo that the edges are neceſſitated to tiſe and fall in a 
regular manner. | | | 


The following remarks concerning the colouring ſab- | 
The green | 
colour of the leaves of plants may be extracted by reCti- 


ſtances of /eaves are taken from Dr. Lewis. 


fied ſpirit of wine aud by oils. The ſpirituous tinctures 
tre generally of a fine deep green, even when the 
leaves themſelves are dull coloured, or yellowiſh, or hoary. 


The colour however ſeldom remains long in theſe li- 


quors; and it remains a much ſhorter time when the 
colouring matter is ſeparated in a ſolid form, and expoſed 
to the air. The acanthus gives a more durable green 
colour to ſpirit than any other herb. Alkalis heighten 
the colours of the tinctures and of the Juices z and acids 
| weaken, deſtroy, or change them to a browniſh colour. 
Lime water improves the colour, and alfo the durability 
of the colour. | 
takes may be obtained from the leaves of acanthus, lily 
of the valley, and of ſeveral other plants. 
communicate any part of their green colour to water ; 
perhaps none give a green conſiderably deep. Neverthe- 


teſs, a green dye is ſaid to be given to woollen by the leaves | 


of ſome plants, as of the wild chervil, or cow-weed, the 


common rag wort and devil's-bit. The leaves of many | 


kinds of herbs and trees give a yellow dye to wool, pre- 
vicuſly boiled in a ſolution of alum and tartar. Weld 
particularly affords a fine yellow dye. Mr. Heilot ob- 


ſerves, that all leaves, barks, and roots, which have an | 
aſtringent taſte, as the leaves of the almond, peach, and 


pear- tree, aſh-bark, roots of wild patience, &c. yield 
durable yellows. From the leaves of two plants, blue 
colouring ſubſtances are produced, namely, INDIGo and 
WOA D. Mr. Hellot ſuſpects that a ſimilar blue fecula 
might be produced from many other vegetables. He 
ſuppoſes the ee colour of vegetables to proceed from 
a mixture of blue and yellow particles, and that the 
former are more frequently permanent than the latter, ſo 


as to be capable of reſiſting the fermentation of the juice 


of the plants, while the yellow are deſtroyed by that 
fermentation. Dr. Lewis has tried, without ſuceefs, to 
obtain blue dyes from other plants, by putrefying them 
in water. | | 

LEAF, Indian, in Botany. See TAMALAPATRA. _ 

LEAF, water, in Botany, hydrophyilum, a genus of the pen— 
tandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five ſegments ; it has one bell-ſhaped petal, divid- 
ed into five parts; under each of theſe ſegments is 


By means of lime, not inelegant green | 


_ 


F 


— 


Few herbs 


| LE AF-gold, 


LE A 


fixed a nectarium, which is ſituated about the middle ; 
it has five ſtamina, which are longer than the petal, and 
an oval pointed germen, which becomes a. globular cap- 
ſule with one cell, incloſing one large round feed. We 
know but one ſpecies, which grows naturally in boggy 
grounds in North America. Miller. | 

Linnzus reckonst wo ſpeeies, one growing in Virginia, 
and the other in Canada, | | 

LEAF is alſo applied to the fineſt and moſt beautiful parts 
of flowers, more properly called petals. 

It is true, all flowers have not /eaves or petals; and it 
is fometimes difficult to determine which is to be called 
the leaves, and which the calyx of the ſame flower. 

To prevent confounding the leaves of the flower with thoſe 
of the reſt of the plant, the former are called by botan- 
iſts petala the latter folia. 

LAVES, in Architecture, are an ornament of the Cotin- 
thian capital, and thence borrowed into the Compolite 
conſiſting in the repreſentation of a double row of leaves 
covering the vaſe, tympanum, or neck of the column. 


Theſe leaves are uſually formed in imitation of thoſe of 
the acanthus; ſometimes of thoſe of olive, and ſome- 


times of laurel, | 
The leaves are divided; each making three ranges of 


leſſer, and are bent atop, one third of their height.— / 


See Tab. Archit. fir. 28. 
See GoLp-leaf. _ 
LEAVES, in clocks and watches, are uſed for the notches 
of their PINIONS. | 
LEaF-/ilver. See SILVER. SIT ou” 
LEAGUE, an extent of ground, conſidered lengthwife ; 
ſerving to meaſure the diſtances of one place from an- 
other ; and containing more or leſs geometrical paces, 
according to the different uſages and cuſtoms of conn- 
tries. | 
The word comes from leuca, or leuga, an ancient Gzuliſh 
word, for an itinerary meaſure, and adopted in that 
ſenſe by the Romans. Some derive the word leuca from 
dung, white ; becauſe the Gauls, in imitation of the 
Romans, marked the ſpaces and diſtances of their roads 
with white ſtones. | | | 
A ſea-league, is uſually reckoned 3000 geometrical paces, 
or three Engliſh miles; the large leagues of France are 
uſually 3000, and in ſome places 3500 paces z the mean 
or common /eague is 2500 paces, and the little /cagree 
2000. Chorier obſerves, that the ancient Gauliſh /cagues 
were but 1500 paces. oe 5 


The Spanith /cages are larger than the French, 17 Spa- 


niſh /cagues making a degree or 20 French leagues, or 
691 Engliſh ſtatute miles. The /cagues of Germany and 
Holland contain four geographical miles each. 

The Perſian /eagues are nearly the ſame with the Spanikſh ; 
that is, each is equivalent to four Italian miles; which 
come nearly to what Herodotus mentions of the para- 
ſanga, an ancient meaſure among the Perſians, containing 
—_— ſtadia ; eight whereof, according to Strabo, make: 
a mile. | | | | 

The Perſians mark their leagues by trees, as the ancient 
Romans did by ftones, lapides; for which reaſon they 
are alſo called agag, a Turkiſh word ſignifying a tree. In 


Japan, the league conſiſts of 1800 fathoms. Theſe are 


all diſtinguiſhed by little hillocks, raifed on purpoſe by 
the road-ſide. See the leagues of molt countries reduced 
to the Roman foot, under Mile. OE 
LEAGUE alto denotes an alliance or a confederacy between 
princes and ftates for their mutual aid, either in attack- 
ing fome common enemy, or in defending themſelves. 


The word comes from liga; which, in the corrupt Latin, 


was uſed for a confederacy : Qua quis cum alio ligatur. 
There have been ſeveral holy leagues entered into by the 
Chriſtians, againſt the Saracens and Infidels ; called alſo 
cruſados, Or CROISADES, | : 


The LEAGUE, by way of eminence, denotes that famous 


one on foot in France, from the year 1576, to 1593. 


Its intent was to prevent the ſucceſhon of Henry IV. who 
was of the Reformed religion, to the crown ;z and it 
ended with his abjuration of that faith. | | 

The leaguers or confederates, were of three kinds: the 
zealous leaguers aimed at the utter deftruQion, not only 
of the Huguenots, but alſo of the miniſtry. The Span 


leaguers had principally in view the transferring the 
crown of France to the king of Spain, or the infanta 


his daughter. The moderate leaguers aimed only at the 
extirpation of Calviniſm, without any alteration of the 
government. | | 

LEAGUE folemn. See CovkNANT. | 

LEAK, in Sea-Languaye, is a chink or breach in the decks, 
ſides, or bottom of a ſhip, through which the water comes 


in. A ſhip is faid to ſpring a leak when ſhe begins to 


leak, or let in the water. 

The manner of ſtopping a /eat is, to put into it a plug 

wrapt in oakum, and well tarred, or in a tatpauling- 
| | clout, 
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ctout, which keeps the water out; or nailing a piece of 
ſheet lead on the place. : 
Seamen ſometimes ſtop a leah by thruſting a piece of 
ſalt beef into it. The ſea-water, ſays Mr. Boyle, being 


LEA 


— 


freſher than the brine imbibed by the beef, penetrates 
into its body, and cauſes ir to ſwell ſo, as to bear ſtrong- 
ly againſt the edges of the broken plank, and thereby 


| Nops the influx of the water. Works Abr. vol. i. p. 147. 


A ready way to find a /cak in a ſhip, is to apply the nar- 
row end of a ſpeaking trumpet to the ear, and the other 
to the fide of the ſhip where the lea is ſuppoſed to be; 
then the noiſe of the water iſſuing in at the /cak will be 


" beard diſtinctly, whereby it may be diſcovered, See 


Philoſ. Franſ. Ne 201. 


LEAKAGE, the ſtate of a veſſel that leaks; that is, lets 


water, or other liquid ouze, in or out. 


LEAKAGE allo denotes an allowance of twelve per cent. to 


merchants importing wine out of the cuſtoms thereof ; 
and of two barrels in twenty-two, and three in twenty- 
three, to brewers, &c. out of the exciſe, 12 C Il. c. 24. 


LEAO, in Natural Hiſtory, a mineral ſubſtance approach- 
ing to the nature of the /apis LAZUL1, found in the Eaſt- 


Indies, and of great uſe in the Chineſe porcelain manu- 


facdure, being the fineſt blue they are poſſeſſed of. This 
| ſtone is found in the ſtrata of pit-coal, or in thoſe of a 
| veliowiſh or reddiſh earth in the neighbourhood of the 
veins of coal. There are often found pieces of it lying | 


on the ſurface of the ground, and theſe are a ſure indi- 


cation, that more will be found on digging. It is ge- 
nexrally found in oblong pieces of the ſize of a finger, | 
not round, but flat. Some of this is very ſine, and ſome 


coarſe, znd of a bad colour. The latter is very common, 


but the ſine ſort is ſcarce, and greatly valued. It is not | 
_ eaſy to diſtinguiſh them at fight, but they are found by | 
experiment, and the trying one piece is generally ſuffi- 


cient for judging of the whole mine : for all that is found 
in the ſame place is uſually of the ſame ſort. | | 
Their manner of preparing it for uſe is this: they firſt 
waſh it very clean, to ſeparate it from the earth, or any 


other foulneſs it may have; they then lay it at the bottom 
of their baking furnaces ; aud when it has been thus cal- | 


cined for three or four hours, it is taken out and pow- 


dered very fine in large mortars of porcelain with peltles 
of ſtone faced with iron. When the powder is perſeQly 
fine, they pour in ſome boiling water, and grind that | 
with the reſt, and when it is thoroughly incorporated, | 
they add more, and finally pour it off, after ſome time | 
ſettling. The remainder at the bottom of the mortar, | 


which is the coarſer part, they grind again with morc 
water, and ſo on, till they have made the whole fine, 


excepting a little dirt or grit. When this is done, all the 
| Jiquors are mixed together, and well ſtirred. They are 


ſuffered to ſtand two or three minutes after this, and 
then poured off, with the powder remaining in them. 


This is ſuffered to ſubſide gradually, and is the fine blue 
they uſe in their beſt works, our common ſmalt ſerving 


for the blue of all the common low-priced China-ware. 
Obſetvat. ſur les Coutumes de PAle, p. 326. 


It is plain that this ſtone is a ſort of lapis lazruli; and the | 
ultramarine blue, uſed by our painters, is made in a 


manner not wholly unlike this. It is much to be wiſhed, 


that England were well ſearched for ſuch a ſtone as this 


leao, fince our mines in Derbyſhire afford many blue 


| ſubſtances, which have not been ſufficiently conſidered ; 


and if it ſhould be found that either this, or any other 


European nation, produces it, it will be a fine diſcovery, 


as we ſhould not only have the means of giving a fine 
colour to our own manufactures of this kind, but we 
might trade with it in China to a vaſt advantage, If 
England does not poſſeſs it, it is very probable that Ger- 
many does, the mines there affording an almoſt inex- 


hauſtible ſtore of coloured ſtones : and this being certain- | 


ly no other than the ſtony matter of ſome cryſtalline no- 


dule, accidentally tinged with ſome particles of copper. 
See LAZULIL lapzs. 


1 


LEAP, in Muſie, is when the ſong does not proceed by 


conjoint degrees. For inſtance, when there isan inter- 


val of a third, fourth, fifth, &c. between two notes, the | 


Italians call it a leap, ſallo. 
It is to be obſerved, that there are two kinds of leaps, 


. regular and irregular, called by the Italians, ſalti regolari 


& irregolari, 


The regular leaps are thoſe of a third major or minor, 


whether natural or accidental, fourth, fiſth, ſixth minor, 


aud otave, and theſe either aſcending or deſcending. 
Irregular leaps are the triton, ſixth major, ſeventh major, 


the ninth, tenth, and in general all beyond the compaſs 
of an octave; at leaſt in vocal muſic. | 

Beſides theſe there are others which may be uſed, but 
with diſcretion 3 ſuch as the diminithed fourth, the falſe 
fifth, and flat ſeventh. The difference between the re- 
gular and irregular /eaps is, that the former are perſorm- 


ed by the voice, without any great 
Vo“. III. Ne 198. 


year? 


There is o remainde 
LEAPING-Horſe, in the Manege, is one that works in the 


— 


diſſiculty or effort; 


L E A 


whereas the lattet requite more attention and pains to 
execute. ; 


Leap, in Fi/hing, is uſed ſor a net, engine, or wheel, made 


of twigs to catch fiſh in. Stat, 4 and 5 Will. and Mary. 
cap. 23. | 


LEAP, in the Manege, an air of a 8TH and a leap, 
LEAP-YEAR, the ſame with B1s8Ex TILE. 


It is thus called, becauſe, in the common year any fixed 
day of the month changes ſucceſſively one day of the 


week; but in the /eap-year, it ſkips or lraps over one 


day. 
The common year hath three hundred and ſixty-ſive days 
in it, but the /rap-year three hundred and ſixty-ſix days; 
and in this caſe Vebruary hath twenty-nine days; which, 
in the common year, hath but twenty-eight. | 
To find the /eap-year, the rule is, 5 
Divide by 4, what's left hall be, 

For leap-year, o; for paſt, 1, 2, or 3. 

For example; is the year 1788 a /eap-year, or commott- 


4)1788(447. 
r, ſo that it is leap-year. 


high manege, or one that makes his /eaps with order and 

obedience between two pillars upon a ſtraight line, in 
volts, caprioles, balotades, or croupades, Uſe excludes 
a gallop a terra a terra, and corvets from the number of 
leaps z becauſe the horſe does not riſe ſo very high in 
theſe. Each leap of the horſe ought not to gain, or make 
above a foot and a half of ground forward. | 


LEASE, from the French laiſer, dimittere, to lett, in Law, 


a demiſe, or letting of lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, unto another for life, term of years, or at will, 

for a rent reſerved. 1 | EIT 
A leaſe is either written, called an indenture, deed- poll, or 

leaſe in writing; or by word of mouth called leaſe ꝓarol. 

See PAROL. | 

All eſtates, intereſts of freehold, or terms for years in 
lands, &c. not put in writing and ſigned by the parties, 
ſhall have no greater effect than as eſtates at will; unleſs 
it be of leaſes not exceeding three years from the making; 
wherein the rent reſerved ſhall be two thirds of the value 
of the things demiſed. Stat. 29 Car. II. cap 3. Leaſes 
exceeding three years muſt be made in writing, and if 
the ſubſtance of a leaſe be put in writing, and ſigned by 
the parties, though it be not ſealed, it ſhall have the ef- 


ſect of a leaſe for years, &c. 


The party who letts a leaſe, is called the leſſor; and the 
party to whom it is let the lee. | . 


LEasF by /tatute. There are three kinds of perſons, who may 
make leaſes for three lives or twenty-one years, and not ex- 
_ ceeding this term, by ſtatutes, that could not do ſo here- 


tofore, viz. tenants in tail, binding their iſſue in tail, but 
not in remainder or reverſion ; huſband and-wife, of the 
wife's land; and perſons ſeized of an eſtate in fee- ſimple 
in right of the church, except parſons and vicars; by 
the ſtat, 32 Hen. VIII. called the enabling ſtatute. | 
But this ſtatute ſpecifies ſeveral requiſites in order to 
render the leaſes binding: they mult be by indenturc, 
and not by deed poll, or by any poll. They muſt com. 
mence from the day of making, and not at any greater 
diſtance of time: the old leaſe, if there be any, mult be 
firſt abſolutely ſurrendered, or be within a year of expir- 
ing: the /ea/ſe muſt be of corporeal hereditaments, and 
not of ſuch things as lie merely in grant; for no rent 
can be reſerved out of theſe by the common law, as the 
leflor cannot reſort to them to diſtrain : though now by 
5 Geo. III. c. 17. a leaſe of tithes or other incorporeal 
hereditaments alone, may be granted by any biſhop or 
eccleliaſtical or eleemoſynary corporation, and the ſuc- 
ceſſor ſhall be entitled to recover the rent by an action of 
debt, which, in caſe of a freehold leaſe, he could not 
have brought at the common law. The {aſe mutt alſo be 


of lands and tenements Komen letten for twenty years 
paſt ; and the cuſtomary rent for that term reſerved 


and leaſes muſt not be made without impeachment of 
walte. 

By 1 Eliz. c. 19. called the diſabling or reſtraining ſta- 
tute, it is enacted, that all grants by archbiſhops and 
biſhops, other than for the term of twenty-one years or 


three lives from the time of making, or without reſerv- 


ing the uſual rent, ſhall be void : but this ſtatute did not 
extend to grants made by any biſhop to the crown; how- 
ever theſe as well as thoſe made to any ſubject, were com- 
prehended in the prohibition of the ſtatute 1 Jac. I. c. 3. 
The reſtrictious of this ſtatute were extended by 13 Eliz. 
c. 10. explained and enforced by 14. Eliz. e. 11, and 14. 
18 Eliz. c. 11. and 43 Eliz. c. 29. to certain other infe - 
rior corporations, both ſole and aggregate. From all 
theſe it is collected, that all colleges, cathedrals and other 
eccleſiaſtical or eleemoſynary corporations, and all par- 
ſons and vicars are reſtrained from making any leaſes of 
any kind, of their land, unleſs under the following regu- 
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lations : 1. They muſt not exceed twenty-one years or 
three lives from the making. 2. The accuſtomed rent, 
or more, muſt be yearly reſerved upon them. 3. Houſes 


in corporations or market-towns may be lett for forty 


ears; provided they be not the manſion-houſes of the 
Jeffors nor have above ten acres of ground belonging to 
them, and provided the leſſee be bound to keep them in 
repair; and they may alſo be aliened in fee-fimple for 
lands of equal value in recompenſe. 4. Where there 1s 
an old leaſe in being, no concurrent /caſe ſhall be made, 
unleſs where the old one will expire within three years. 


F. No leaſe by the equity of the ſtatute ſhall be made 
without impeachment of waſte. 6. All bonds and cove- 


nants tending to fruſtrate the proviſions of the ſtatutes 


13 and 18 Eliz. ſhall be void. There is another reſtric - 


tion with regard to college leaſes, by ſtat. 18 Eliz. c. 6. 


which directs, that one third of the old rent, then paid, 
ſhould for the future be reſerved in wheat or malt, re- 


| ſerving a quarter of wheat for each 6s. 84. or a quarter 


of malt for every 5s. or that the leſſees ſhould pay for the 
ſawe according to the price that wheat and malt ſhould 
be ſo!d for, in the market next adjoining to the reſpec- 


tive colleges, on the market day before the rent becomes | 


due. This money ariſing from corn rents is now, com- 


ney, The leaſes of beneficed clergymen are further re- | 
ſtrained, in caſe of their non-reſidence, by ſtatutes 13. 


munibus annis, almoſt double to the rents reſerved in mo- 


; Eliz. c. 20. 14 Eliz. c. 11. and 18 Eliz. c. 11. which 


direct, that, if any beneficed clergyman be abſent from 
his cure above fourſcore days in any one year, he ſhall 
not only forfeit one year's profit of his benefice to be 
diſtributed among the poor of the pariſh ; but all /ea/ecs 


made by him of the profits of ſuch beneſice, and all | 
covenants and agreements of like nature, ſhall ceaſe and 


he void; except in the caſe of licenſed pluraliſts, who 


are allowed to demiſe the living, on which they are non- 


reſident, to their curates only, provided ſuch curates do 
not abſent themſelves above forty days in any one year. 


 Blackit, Com. vol. ii. p. 321, &c. 


An ASSIGNMENT differs from a leaſe only in this; that 
by a leaſe one grants an intereſt leſs than his own, reſerv- 


ing to himſelf a reverſion ; in aſſignments he parts with 


LEASES of the king. 


the whole property, and the aſſignee ſtands to all intents 
and purpoſes in the place of the aſſignor. „„ 
Leaſes made by the king, of part of 
the duchy of Cornwall, are to be for three lives, or 
thirty-one years; and not to be made diſpuniſhable of 


waſte, whereon the ancient rent is to be reſerved; and 
eſtates in reverſion, with thoſe in poſſeſſion, are not to | 


exceed three lives, &c. 12 Car. II. c. 4. 


LE ASE and Releaſe, is a conveyance of right or intereſt in 


feoffment, the uſe drawing after it the poſſeſſion without 
actual entry, &c. and ſupplying the place of livery and 


lands or tenements, to another that hath the poſſeſſion 
thereof. Though the deed of feoffment was the uſual 
conveyance at common law; yet ſince the ſtat, of 27 
Hen. VIII. of uſes, the conveyance by leaſe and releaſe has 
taken place of it, and is become a very common aſſu- 
rance to paſs lands and tenements ; for it amounts to a 


ſeiſin, required in that deed: in the making it, a /eaſe, or 


bargain, and ſale for a year, or ſuch like term, is firſt 


prepared and executed, to the intent that by virtue there- 


of the leſſee may be in actual poſſeſſion of the lands in- 
tended to be conveyed by the relcaſe, and thereby and by 


force of the ſtatute 27 Hen. VIII. c. 10. for transferring | 


ol uſes into poſſeſſion, be enabled to take and accept a 


Kc. to the uſe of himſelf and his heirs for ever. See | 


EASH, or LEA 


grant of the'reverſion and inheritance of the ſaid lands, 


RELEASE. | 


bucks, and hares. 


We ſay a leaſb of greyhounds, a couple and a half of 


hounds. 


LEAT, is uſed for a trench to convey water to or from a 


mill. It is mentioned in the ſtatute 7 Jac. I. cap. 19. 


LEATHER, in Commerce, the ſkins of ſeveral ſorts of 


beaſts dreſſed and prepared for the uſe of various manu- 


facturers, whoſe buſineſs is to make them up, according 


totheir different employments. The butcher and others, 


who flay them off the carcaſes diſpole of them raw or 


ſalted to the tanner and tawyer ; they to the ſhamoy, mo- 
Tocco, and other kind of leather-dreſſers, who prepare 
them according to their reſpective arts, in order to vent 
them among the curriers and leather-cutters, glovers, 
harneſs-makers, coach- makers, ſaddlers, breeches-makers, 
gilt-leat her- makers, chair- makers, ſhoe- makers, book- 
binders, and all in any way concerned in the article of 
leather. : | 

Leather has divers names according to the ſtate wherein 


; it is, and according to the different kinds of ſkins whereof 


it is prepared, and its peculiar qualities when ſo prepared. 
1. The ſkin is raw as it comes off the animal, 2. Some 


SHE, among Sportſmen, denotes three | 
creatures of any kind; but chiefly greyhounds, foxes, 


| 


1 


L E A 


are ſalted with ſea-ſalt and alum, or with natton, which 
is a ſpecies of ſalt-petre, or white falt-wort to prevent 
corruption in keeping, or ſending to diſtant tanneries 
during hot ſeaſons. 

Skins dried with the hair on, are commonly thoſe of 
oxen and cows, or buffaloes, cither tame or wild. Moſt 
of thoſe in France come from foreign countries. - The 
places which furniſh the largeſt quantity, are Peru, the 
iſle of St. Domingo, Barbary, Cape Verd Iſles, the rivec 
Senegal in Africa, Muſcovy, Ireland, the iſland of Cuba. 
Thoſe of this latter place are the moſt eſteemed; they 
are called Havanna ſkins, from the name of the capital 


city of that iſland, whither they are carried in order to 


be ſent to Spain, and from thence into other parts of 
Europe. After theſe ſkins are ſtript of their hair, they 
are ſold to the tanners, See CURRYING, Tannins, 
and SKINS. | 

The three principal aſſortments of leather are tanned or 


tawed, and oil and alum /eather, all which are dreſſed 


in ſome yards. | 


The art of dreſling leather in oil conſiſts in firſt ſoaking 
the ſkins ; then throwing them into the lime-pit ; and | 


when they are taken hence, pulling them and delivering 


them to the friezer : they are then ſtruck with the oil 


and ſent to the mill; when they are milled ſufficiently, 


they are thrown. into the ditch to be ſcoured, and by ; 
ſome ſcudded, and afterwards hung upon the hooks to 


dry. When they have been weighed and marked by the 
proper officers, in order to fix the exciſe duty, they are 
fit for ſale. The ſorts of ſkins dreſſed in oil are thoſe 
of deer, ſheep, and lambs, and ſome few of goat, and 


the oil uſed for this purpoſe is Newfoundland or cod's 


liver oil. The alum 7eather-dreflers art conſiſts in pro- 
perly ſoaking, liming, wringing, (an operation ſometimes 
omitted), and ſtriking them in a liquor compoſed of water, 
ſalt, and alum, and then drying them properly. The 
ſorts of ſkins dreſſed in alum are thoſe of ſheep and 
lambs, and a large quantity of kid. PoſtJeth. Dict., Com. 
art. Laatb r. | 
There are ſeveral ſtatutes relating to leather; the 27 


Hen. VIII. c. 14. directs packers to be appointed for 
leather to be tranſported : but the 18 Eliz. c. 9. prohibits 
_ the ſhipping of /eather on penalty of forfeiture, &c. 


hough by 20 Car. c. 5. tranſportation of /eather is allow- 


ed to Scotland, Ireland, or any foreign countries, pay- 
ing a cuſtom or duty; which ſtatute is continued by 


divers ſubſequent aQs. ES | 
On exportation of hides or ſkins, tanned, tawed, or 
dreſſed and marked, and of boots, ſhoes, gloves, and 
other manufactures made of leather, chargeable for the 
duty by weight, a drawback ſhall be allowed of two 
thirds of the duty. 9 Ann. c. 11. 


1zd. for a pound weight ſhall be allowed inſtead of the 
ſaid two-thirds of the duty. 12 Ann. ſtat. 2. c. 9. And 
a drawback of 1d. for a pound weight of ſeal-ſkins 


tanned or tawed ſhall be allowed in lieu of any other 


draw-back. 9 Geo. III. c. 29. 4 | 
No perſon ſhall ingroſs leather to ſell again, under the 
penalty of forfeiture. None but tanners are to buy any 
rough hides of leather, or calves ſkin in the hair, on pain 


of forfeiture 3 and no perſon ſhall foreſtall hides, under 
the penalty of 65s. 8d. a hide. Leather not ſufficiently 


tanned is to be forfeited. In London, the lord mayor 
and aldermen are to appoint and ſwear ſearchers and 


ſealers of /eather, out of the company of cordwainers, 


&c. And alſo triers of the ſufficiency of leather; and 


the ſame is to be done by mayors, &c. in other towns 
and corporations; and ſearchers allowing inſufficient 
leather, incur a forfeitute of 40s. Shoemakers making 


ſhoes or boots of inſufficient leather, are liable to forfeit 
for every pair 3s. 4d. and the value thereof. 1 Jac, I. e. 
22. Red tanned leather is to be brought into open /eather 
markets, and ſearched and ſealed before it be expoſed 


to ſale, and on ſale is to be regiſtered, or ſhall be forfcit- 


ed; and contracts for ſale otherwiſe to be void, 13 and 
14 Car II. c. 7. Hides of leather are adjudged the ware 
and manufacture of the currier, and ſubject to ſearch, 
&c. All perſons dealing in leather may buy tanned 


leather, ſearched in open market; and any perſon may 
buy or fell leather, hides, or ſkins, by weight. 1 W. & M. 


c. 33. Duties are granted on leather, and entries to be 
made of tan- yards under the penalty of 50%. And tan- 
ners and leather-dreſſets uſing any private tan-yards, or 
concealing ikins, &c. ſhall forfeit 20/. leviable by juſtices 
of the peace, by diſtreſs, &c. 9 Ann. c. 11. 10 Ann, c. 
26. See 5 Geo. I. c. 2. and 9 Geo. I. c. 27. Vide Ta x- 
VERS. Foreign manufactured gloves imported ſhall be 
forfeited, and may be ſearched {or and ſeized by any of- 


ficer of the cuſtoms or exciſe ; and every perſon import- 


ing or vending the ſame, ſhall alſo forſeit 200/. with 
double coſts, 6 Geo, III. c. 19. g 
A- 


12 Ann. ſtat. 2. c. 
9. Except that for tanned ſeather manufactured into 
boots, ſhoes, gloves and other wares, a drawback of 
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LEATHER, /ſhamoy, or ſhammy. | | 
LEATHER, Turkey, method of preparing, SC. See Drixo 


LE C 


LEATHER, Blacbing for. See BLACKING, 

LEATHER, buff. dee Burr. ' 3 

LEATHER, fof/il, alluta montana, is A fotiated AMIANTHUS, 
conſiſting of ſoft fivres interwoven together and fre- 
quentiy containing ſparry cryſt als incloled in it. 

LEATHER, git. See Japanners GLLDING, and Lac- 
QUER. 1 . | 

LEATHER mills, See MILL. 

LEATHER money, See MONEY. 


LEATHER-mouthed, in Ichthyography, a term uſed as the 
Engliſh for MAL ACOSTO MOUS, the diſtinctive epithet of 


ſuch filhes as have thick lips and no teeth in their jaws 
as the carp, tench, bream, roach, &c. 

LEaTHER- ſellers, company of. See COMPANY. 

See SHAMMY. 


of Leather. | | 
LEAVE and take. See TAKE. 


_ LEAVEN, any thing that will make a body ſwell and fer- 


ment. 


'The word is ſormed of the French levain, which ſignifies : 


the ſame, of the verb lever, or Latin /cevare, to raiſe. 
Beer, ale, wine, and cyder, only work by means of the 
leaven in them. Sour paſte, barm, rennet, &c. are 
leavens uſed in baking bread, brewing beer, making 
cheele, &c. _ | 1 | 
LEAVER. See LEveR. | | | 
LEBERIS, in ſome Medical Writers, a word uſed to ex- 
preſs the exuviæ of ſerpents, or the ſkins which ſnakes 
caſt off every year; theſe are by ſome greatly recom- 
mended tor taking off freckles and ſun-burns from the 


LEBEN I, in the, Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name | 
given by ſome to ſtorax. Avicenna has treated of this | 
drug in three ſeparate chapters. The Greeks were very 


nice in diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral kinds of ſtorax, and the 
Arabians ſeem to have followed their example ; vay, they 


have even borrowed ſome of the terms, by which they | 


called the particular ſorts. The ſoft, or liquid ſtorax of 
the Greeks, ſeems to have been very common among 
theſe people, and they have called it mel lebni, the ho- 


ney of ſtorax. This was a common word with them to 


express any thing ſoft. 55 COS 
LECANOMANTIA, Azayoperrax, in Antiquity, a kind of 
divination perſormed in a baſon with wedges of gold or 
ſilver. See HYDROMANCY. | | 
LECCIA, in Ichthyology, a name given by 


ſeveral to a large 
fiſh caught in the 


CHIA, Wy | | 
LEECH, in Metallurgy, a term uſed by the miners to ex- 
preſs the gold ore which has been powdered and waſhed, 
and afterwards run with the aſliſtance of lime-ſtove. 
The lech is afterwards burnt in a fire of charcoal, in or- 
der to render it fit for the ſeparation of the metal, by 
means of lead, which abſorbing and ſcorifying the ex- 
traneous matter, renders the gold pure. 


LECHEA, in Botany, a genus of the tr:andria trigynia 


claſs, with a three-leaved calyx, three linear petals, and 
a triple-celled three-valved capſule, including a ſingle 
ſeed. —_ | 


LECHIA, ia TIchthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius, 


and others, to the fiſh called by others amia and glaucus, 
and by the ancient Greeks amia and troctus. It is pro- 
perly a ſpecies of the ſcomber, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
Arxtedi by the name of the ſcomber with two fins oa the 
back, and with the laſt bone, or ray of the hiader fin, 
very long. The Italians call it /zcc:a, whence Jovius's 
name. | wa WS. 
LECITHOS, a word uſed by the old medical writers, and 
plainly ſignifying a ſort of pulſe : but authors have va- 
riouſly underitood it; ſome applying it to the decorticated 


ſeed of the lentil ; others to the meal of the ſame pulſe ; 


and others to the fruit of a peculiar ſpecies of aracus, or 
wild vetch. 


LECTICA, among the Romans, a litter, or vehicle, in 
which people were carried. The ſella differed from the 
lectica, as being higher, and becaule people always ſat in 


it; on which account the /ella, from the time it was 
firſt brought into uſe, was eſteemed the more honourable 
carriage of the two. See LITTER. 
The /efica was alſo uſed as a bier for carrying out the 
dead, who were dreſſed in habits fuitable to their quality 
and ſex. Pitiſc. in voc. See BURYING, | 
LEC TIC ARII, among the Romans, ſervants who carried 
the LEeTrIic X. wi 5 | 
LECTICARIUS was alſo an officer in the Greek church, 
whole bulineſs it was to bear off the bodies of thoſe who 
died, and to bury them. Theſe were otherwiſe denomi- 
nated decani and copiatæ. . . 
LECTIO, reading. Conſidered in a medicinal vie w, it is 
laid by Celſus, lib. i, cap. 4. to be bad, eſpecially after 


Mcditerranean, and known among the | 
_ generality of writers by the name of ama; though by 
Aldrovand, and fome others, called glaucus. See LE= | 


LEE 


ſupper, for thoſe whoſe heads are weak: and in lib, i. 
-Cap. 8. he recommends reading with an audible voice, 
for ſuch as have weak ſtomachs. It is alſo ditected by 
Paulus ZAginetus as an exerciſe, lib. i. cap. 19. 

LECTIS LERNIUM, a religious ceremony among the an- 
cient Romans ; being a feſtival prepared, and ſolemnly 
ate up, in a temple, at a time of public calamity and 

anger. | | 
And becauſe, according to the cuſtoms of thoſe times, 
they placed beds around the tables, and ſet the ſtatues of 
the gods on thoſe beds, in the ſame manner as men ſat at 
meals, they called the ſolemnity /e&;/ternium, from lectus, 
bed, and fernere, of flerno, to ſpread, prepare. 
In this ceremony the Sibylline decemvirs preſided, till the 
year of Rome 558, and afterwards the Epulones. See 
EruLo. | 
Caſaubon has obſerved, from a paſſage in the ſcholiaſt of 
Pindar, that the Greeks had alſo a ſort of lectiſternium in 
ule. 3 
Livy obſerves, that the firſt lectiſternium ſeen in Rome, 
was that which held for eight days ſucceſlively, in ho- 
nour of Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury, and 
Neptune; on occaſion of a contagious diſeaſe which 
killed almoſt all their cattle, in the year of Rome 354; 
though Valerius Maximus mentions one before that. 

LECTORES, among the Romans, ſervants in great men's 

houſes, who were employed in reading while their maſ- 

ters were at ſupper, They were called by the Greeks 
Annen ä 

LECTURERS, in England, are an order of preachers in 
pariſh churches, diſtinct from the rector, vicar, and cu- 
rates They are choſen by the veſtry, or chief inhabit- 

_ ants of the pariſh, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions 

and legacies, and are uſually the afternoon preachers in 

the Sunday ſervice. The term is alſo more generally ap- 
plied to thoſe who preach on Sunday, or on any ſtated 
day of the week, in churches, or other places of public 
worſhip. By 13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 4. lefturers in 
churches, unlicenſed, and not conforming to the liturgy, 
ſhall be diſabled, and ſhall alſo ſuffer three months im- 
priſonment in the common gaol; and two juſtices, or 
the mayor in a town corporate, ſhall, upon certificate 
from the ordinary, commit them accordingly. Where 
there are lectures founded by the donations of pious per- 
ſons, the /efurers are appointed by the founders, with- 
out any interpoſition or conſent of rectors of churches, 
&c. though with the leave and approbation of the bi- 
ſhop ; ſuch as that of lady Moyer's at St. Paul's. But 
the /efurer is not entitled to the pulpit, without the con- 
ſent of the rector or vicar, who is poſſeſſed of the free- 
hold of the church. 5 | | 
LEC TURES. See BorLe's Lefures. | 
LECTURES of divinity, & c. in the univerſities. See RE- 


. G1vs profeſſors. 


|.LECTUS igneus, among the Romans, a kind of inſtrument 


of torture firſt invented by Decius. The bottom of ic 
was ſet with ſerrated teeth or ſpikes, and ſtrewed with 
ſalt ; while melted tallow was poured from above on the 
unhappy tortured perſon. bj | 
LECY THIS, in Botany, a genus of the poliandria monogy- 
nia claſs: the calyx is compoſed of fix leaves; the corolla 
has fix petals; the neCtarium is ligulated and ſtaminife- 
rous; and the peticarpium, whoſe ciccumference is cut, 
is polyſpermous. | | # 
LEDGER. See Book. | 
LEDGERS, among Builders. See PUTLOGS. 
LEDGES, in a Ship, ſmall pieces of timber lying athwart 
ſhips, from the waſte-trees to the roof-trees, which ſerve 
to bear up the nettings, or the gratings over the halt- 
deck. See GUTTER-ledge. : 
LEDUM, in Botany. See ///:/4 RosEmary. . 
LEE, a term variouſly uſed at ſea; though its general uſe 
be to ſignify the part towards, or oppoſite to the wind. 
This expreſſion is chiefly uſed when the wind croſſes tbe 
line of a ſhip's courſe, ſo that all on one ſide of her is 
called to-windward, and all on the oppoſite fide, to- le- 
ward. Hence, 1 5 
LEEe-/hore is that on which the wind blows ; ſo that to be 
under the lee of the ſhore, is to be cloſe under the wea- 
ther-thore, or under wind ; or at a ſhort diſtance from 
the ſhore which lies to windward, f 
A LEE the helm, See A-LEE. 
LEE, hard a. See HARD. ; | 
LEE-hatch, take care of the, is a word of command to the 
man at the helm, to take care that the ſhip do not go to 
the lee-ward of her courſe. | 
To LEE- ward, denotes towards that part of the horizon 
which lies under the /ce, or whither the wind bloweth, 
Les-ward ſhip, is one that is not faſt by the wind, or 
which doth not ſail ſo near the wind, nor make ſo good 
way as ſhe ſhould: or which is much to /ceward of her 
courſe, when failing cloſe-hauled. 
LEE, to lay a ſhip by the, or ts come up by the Lee, 


——_—_—_ 


——_— 


is to 
bring 


L E E 


bring her fo, that all her fails may lie flat againſt her 
maſts and ſhrouds, and that the wind may come right. 
upon her broadſide. | 
Lx E. fangs, are ropes reeved into the cringles of a yachts | 
or hoy's ſails. > Up 
LEE. larches, ſignify the ſudden and violent rolls which a 
ſhip often akes to the /eeward in a high ſea, particularly 
when a large wave ſtrikes her on the weather-bde. _ 
Lee-/ide, denotes all that part of a ſhip or boat, which les 
between the maſt, and the fide fartheſt from the direc- 
tion of the wind; or that half of a ſhip which is preſſed 
down towards the water by the effort of the fails, as ſe- | 
porated from the other half by a line drawn through the 
middle of her length; that part of the ſhip, which lies 
to the windward of this line, is accordingly called the 
weather-ſide. Thus, if a ſhip fails ſouthward, with the 
wind at eaſt, then is her ſtarboard, or righr ſide, the /ce- 
fide; and the larboard, or left, the weather-fide. 
EE-way, or LEE-ward way of a ſhip, is the angle made | 
by the line on which the ſhip ſhould run according to her 
- courſe, or the point of the compaſs ſteered upon, and 
the real line 4 the ſhip's way occaſioned by contrary 
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winds, and a rough ſea. | | 
All ſhips are apt to make ſome lee. way; fo that in caſting 
up the log-board, ſomething mult be allowed for /ce-way. 
But the /ze-way made by different ſhips, under the ſame 
circumſtances of wind and fails, will be different; and 
even the ſame ſhip, with different lading, and having 
more or leſs ſail abroad, will make more or leſs /ze-way. 
The ordinary rules of allowing for it are theſe : they 
were given by Mr. John Buckler to the late Mr, William 
Jones, who firſt publiſhed them about the year 1702. 
1. When a ſhip is cloſe-hauled, has all her fails ſet, the 
water (mooth, and a moderate gale of wind, ſhe is then 
ſuppoſed to make little or no lee-way. 2. Allow one 
Joint, when it blows ſo freſh, that the ſmail ſails are 
taken in. 3. Allow two points, when the top-ſail muſt. 
be cloſe reefed. 4. Allow two points and a half, when 
one top ſail muſt be handed. 5. Allow three points and 
a half, when both top-ſails are to be taken in. 6. Al- 
„low four points, when the fore- courſe is handed. 7. Al- 
lou five points, when trying under the main-ſail only. 
8. Allow fix points, when both main and fore-courſes 
are taken in. 9. Allow ſeven points, when the ſhip tries 


dian into the next quarter, the /ee-way will be leſſened. 
But in all theſe caſes, reſpect muſt be had to the rough - 
neſs of the ſea with the trim of the ſhip 3} and hence the 
mariner will be able to correct his courſe. _ 

LEEA, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia pentandria clals. 

This genus has male and female flowers; the calyx and 
corolla of both are divided into five ſegments; the co- 
rolla has a cylindric nectarium; the fruit is a ſix-celled 
pericarpium, including a ſingle ſeed. | 

LEECH, hiruds, in Zoology, an oblong animal, deſtitute of 
ſeet, and of a black colour, with various ſpots and lines, 
and a mouth with three diſtinct openings. | 


— 


This, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a genus of the inteſtine 
worms, comprehending nine different ſpecies. It moves 
by dilating the head and tail, and raiſing the body into 
an arched form. DR 928 | 
z The leech is a well known inſect, common in waters, and 


waters afford us two ſpecies of this inſect ; a larger, called 
the hor/e-leech, and a ſmaller, diſtinguiſhed from this not 
only in ſize, but by its whole ſurface, being covered with 
ſmall tubercles. The larger kind grows to five inches 
long, and is yellowiſh on the belly, and black upon the 
ws 1 it is divided, in the manner of the earth-worm, 
into a number of annular joints, not leſs than an hun- 
dred, and is ſmaller toward the mouth than toward the 
tail. The ſmaller kind has a broad ſtreak of a greeniſh 


reddiſh line, and beyond theſe there are other lines form- 
ed of large black ſpots; the belly is blackiſh, with a caſt | 
of green. This is the kind that ſhould be uſed in medi- 
cine, and is eaſily diftinguiſhed from the other. Mr. Ray 
obſerves, that there are ſometimes found great numbers 
of young leeches ſticking in cluſters to the belly of the 
old one. | 
The hiſtory of this animal, and the ſtructure of its parts, 
- by means of which it e to us, in ſupplying 
very happily the place of the fäncet, with every other 
particular circumſtance of its life and food, have been 
very accurately given by Mr. Morand, in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences, in the year 1739. 
The more vulgarly known particulars of this animal are 
briefly mentioned by this gentleman ſuch are the cuta- 
neoos annules of its outer coat, the beautiful arrange- 
ment of the ſeveral rays, the colours, the pyramids, and 


a-hull, or all fails are handed. When the wind has : 
blowed hard in either quarter, and ſhifts acroſs the meri- 


uſed to draw blood in medicine. The common ſtanding 


black running down its back, aud on each fide of that a | 


points, with which it is ornamented ; the avidity with 


LEE 


which this creature ſeizes the fleſh of animals; the man- 
ner of its applying its mouth; the vermicular motion ob- 
ſerved within it while ſucking, which reſembles the com- 
mon motion of deglutition z the time they have been 
known to live in the water without any viſible food; and 
the faculty they have. in common with many other ant 
mals, of moving when cut into ſeveral pieces: theſe the 
author ſuppoſes already ſufficiently known, and paſſes on 
to what is leſs ſo, the ſtructure of its inner parts. 

The part of this animal, by which it pierces the ſkin of 
any creature to get at its blood, is generally called, imply, 
its mouth; but it really conſiſts of five different parts, 
which are confounded under that general name. Theſe 
are two regular lips, a cavity, which is properly the 
mouth, certain inſtruments to pierce with, others which, 
ſerve it for ſucking, and finally a ſort of throat, or œſo- 


phagus, through which it ſwallows the blood. When 


the leech is in a ſtate of reſt, its upper lip forms a regu- 
lar pw and the lower a portion of a much larger 
circle. | pF 20S 

When the creature lengthens its head to move, the ſemi- 
circle of the upper lip becomes two oblique lines, the 
junction of which makes a ſaliant angle, which the crea- 


ture applies to whatever it would fix itſelf to. That 


angle is marked by a regular black ſpot on the outer edge 
of the lip, The extreme ſoftneſs of the fibres of this 
part makes it very ſerviceable to the animal, in that it 
readily aſſumes any figure, according to the occaſion of 


ſeizing any thing ſolid, in order to move the reſt of its 


body; or on the fleth of an animal, to give opportunity 


to the piercing inſtruments to exert their force and ac- 
tion. ws. | 


Whether it be for either of theſe purpoſes, that the erea- 
ture fixes its mouth, the two lips regularly fix, and make 
in this ſlate a ſort of acetabulum, like the hollow of the 


tail. This may be ſeen in their fixing on the ſides of a 
glaſs-veſlel in which they are kept, and the mouth, or 


aperture between the lips, is diſtinctly ſeen. This mouth 


is formed, like the lips, of ſuch extremely ſupple fibres, 


that it takes the figure of the part to which it is applied, 


and fixes FEST cloſe to it. When the lips are fixed 
on the fle 


fleſh, incloſed in the larger circle of the lips, for the ſpot 
where it will be eaſieſt to draw much blood. 
Within this mouth is placed the inſtrument for piercing 


the ſkin, which is more than the mere ſucker of the gnat, 
or the like kind of flies; ſince the quantity of blood to be 


ſucked by the leech, is much larger, and the aperture of 


the veſſel muſt therefore alſo be larger. The ſhape of 


this weapon may be diſcovered by examining the wound 


it leaves. This is compoſed of three cuts, making three 
_ rays, and uniting in a centre, under equal angles. This 
ſtructute of the wound is molt diſtinctly ſeen when the 


ſwelling is gone down, and the ſkin is clean; and this is 


uſually on the fourth day after the application. The 


three openings are then plainly ſeen not to be E 
but abſolute wounds, or cuts, as if made by a fine lancet. 
In examining the creature, the organ, deſtined for mak- 


ing the wound, is found to be placed between the aper- 
ture of the lips and the bottom of the mouth ; and on 


cutting up the animal, and drawing the finger carefully 


over this part of it, there is felt a roughneſs like that of 
a fine file, which evidently is owing to ſome rough ſub- 


ſtance, of the hardneſs of bone, This is, in reality, 


a number of fine and ſharp teeth: and when examined 
by a microſcope, they are found to be diſpoſed in three 


ſeries on three ribs, or, as they may be called, jaws; 


each of which is placed along the middle of a ſtrong 


muſcle of its own length; and theſe correſponding re- 
ularly to a triangular opening, which the creature has 
in its mouth, When that has ſeized on a proper part 


for the getting blood, and is fixed, theſe muſcles exert 


their action, and ſtrike in the teeth through the ſkin. 


Theſe are the inftruments which pierce the veſſel which 


is to afford the blood; and for the receiving it into the 
body of the animal, there is between theſe rows of teeth, 
or in the common centre of the mouth, a ſmall aper- 
ture; and within this there is a little body to be diſco- 


vered, which by its motion ſeems very plainly to be a 


tongue, and which probably acts as a piſton to take up 
the blood flowing from the triple wound, in the centre of 
which it naturally ſtands, while the larger circle of the 
lips, &c. perform the office of the body of the pump, 
and the blood is eaſily, by this means, conveyed into the 
body of the animal. Finally, between the root of the 
tongue and the beginning of the ſtomach, there is a 
ſpace of two lines in length, in which it is eaſy to diſ- 
cover two different arrangements of fibres; the one ſet 
are flat and plain, the others ate Circular, Theſe evi- 


dently have a power of widening or contracting the ca- 
vity of the pump, and by that means facilitate its office ; 


the 


in order to ſuck, this little mouth continues 
moveable under them, and ſearches over the compaſs of 
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the plane ones contracting in length; to enlarge the ca- 
pacity, and the circular ones determining che blood to- 


the animal for the ſtomach and guts, and occupies the 


LEE 


wards the ſtomach, by their power of contracting the hol- 
low, when the blood is received. The blood from hence 
enters into a membranaceous ſort of ſack, which ſerves 


greateſt parts of the body of the creature. If the air is 
admitted into the body by the mouth, it may be ſeen to 
make its way down a longitudinal canal, and fill, as it 


| * ; E. E | 


they will not let go their hold, but continue ſucking as 


before, 


If they do not let go after a ſufficient quantity of blood 
be drawn, they are not to be pulled off, for that often oc- 
caſions tumours and inflammations ; but if a little ſalt be 
ſprinkled on the place, they quit their hold. The ori- 
fices ſhould be waſhed with warm wine or water, and 
they uſually heal readily of themſelves. Heiſter's Sur- 


goes, a number of ſacks, or little bags, which are on 


each ſide. Theſe veſicles receive the blood, and becoming 
filled with it, ſwell out the body of the animal to a great 


ſize. It remains here many months, and nouriſhes the 
creature; and if any thing is excreted from it, it muſt 
be merely by an inſenſible perſpiration ; ſince the creature 


has no anus, ſo far as can be yet diſcovered, nor any 


 Leeches are able to live in oil; and when removed out of | 
this liquor into water again, they throw off a tender (kin, | 


aperture which can ſupply the place of one. 


or film, of the regular ſhape of their body, and reſem- 


bling the ſkin of an eel in miniature. Their living in oil“ 


ſeems a proof, that their organs of reſpiration are not 
placed on the outſide of their bodies, as they are in many 


| ſmall animals, which therefore die on being only rubbed 


over with dil. 


the water, in which it is kept, be gently heated; for 


then the animal being unealy, breathes hard, and very | 


viſibly. 


is divided into about nineteen rings. It has a great num 


in colour. 


We have on the cenk of Cornwall another inſect, much 


approaching to the nature of tlie leech. It is about fix 
inches long, of a greyiſh colour, ſpotted with black, and 


ber of a ſort of tubercles on the body, and is uſually 
found full of blood, or of a ſubſtance reſembling blood 
Ray's Hiſt. Inſect. p. 3. 

If a leech be kept in an eight-ounce glaſs phial, about 
three-fourths filled with water, it will indicate the 


changes of the weather in the manner of a weather- 
glaſs. 


Thus, if the weather continues ſerene and beau- 
tiful, the leech lies motionleſs at the bottom of the phial, 
rolled in a ſpiral form: if it rains either before or after 


' noon, it is found at the top of its lodging, where it will 


remain until the weather be ſettled ; if we are. to have | 


wind, the leech gallops about its limpid habitation with 
amazing ſwiftneſs, and ſeldom reſts until it begins to 


blow hard: if a remarkable {ſtorm of thunder or rain is | 


to ſucceed, for iome days before it lodges almoſt conti- 
nually without the water, and diſcovers great uneaſineſs, 


in violent throws and convulſive-like motions. 
as in clear ſummer weather, it lies conſtantly at the bot- | 


tom; and in ſnow, as in rainy weather, it dwells at the 


very mouth of the phial. 


= 


'Fhe phial ſhould be covered at the mouth with a piece 


of linen rag, and the water ſhould be changed once a 


week in the ſummer, and once a fortnight in the winter. 


Gent. Mag. vol. xxiii. p. 28. | | 
EECH, ſea. See HIRUDELL A marina. | 


LEECHES, bleeding with. The method of bleeding by theſe 


animals was very early introduced into the practice of | 
phyſic. Leeches ſhould always be choſen from clear and | 


running waters; for thoſe from {tagnant ones, and dirty 


been taken, the beſt method is to keep them many days | 


nds, ſeem to have ſomething malignant in their bite. 
he ſurgeons uſually chooſe ſuch as have ſlender heads, 
green lines on their backs, and bellies of a reddiſh yel- 
But from whatever waters theſe creatures have 


in a glaſs of water, changing it often, that they may | 


cleanſe themſelves. _ | 

Before the leech is applied to the ſkin, it ſhould be taken 
out of the water, and kept an hour in an empty cup to 
drain itſelf, that it may thus be rendered thirity and 


empty. They may be propecly applied to the temples, 


_ veins of the rectum in the blind piles. 
this part alſo, they often prove of great ſervice in bæ- 


or behind the ears, in diſorders of the head, and to the 
And applied to 


; morrhages, ſpittings of blood, or bleeding by the noſe, 


eſpecially when theſe have been occaſioned by a ſtoppage 


of the uſual diſcharges that way; though where this is | 


not the caſe, they do great ſervice merely by revullion, _ 


Before the leech is applied, the ſkin muſt be well rubbed 


till it become hot and red, and then either hold the leech 


by the tail to the part, or let it crawl of itſelf out of the 
cup upon it. By this means they readily lay hold; but 
if they refuſe, the blood of a chicken or pigeon ſhould 
be rubbed on the part; and if that does not allure them, 


they muſt be laid aſide as uſeleſs, and others taken in 
their ſtead. | | | 


means, the blood they have already ſucked will be diſ- 


charged, as well as what they continue to take in; for 
Vol. III. NY 198. Wy 


But the leech ſeems to reſpire by the | 
mouth ; and this may be the more plainly diſcovered, if 


In froſt, | 


| 


If much blood is required to be drawn, the tails of the | 
leeches may be cut off as they are ſucking z; by which | 


gery, p. 312. | | | 
LEECH is alſo a name given by Boccone to a very particular 
water-animal, which he found ſticking to the ſides of the 
xi phias, or ſword- ſiſh. : 
He calls it hirudo, or acus cauda utrinque pennata, and ob- 
ſerves that it is ſlightly mentioned by Geſner, and by 
Johnſon, in their books of fiſhes. It is about four inches 
long; the belly is white and cartilaginous, and tranſpa- 
rent; there is no regular head to be ſeen, but only a hol- 
low ſnout, in the place of the head; this is covered with 
a very hard membrane, and differs extremely from the 
ſkin of the belly; this ſnout it thruſts up to the end into 
the body of the fiſh, and ſucks its blood with it; it has 
a tail ſhaped like a feather, and under it two ſlender fila- 
ments of fibres, longer than its whole body. By means 
of theſe, when it is not faſtened to the body of the fiſh, 
it clings to ſtones, or ſea-plants, to prevent its being car- 
ried away by the motion of the water; and when it is on 
the body of the fiſh, theſe ſerve to hold it much more 
faſtly with, thag it otherwiſe could do, This creature 
miſerably afflicts the ſword-fiſh, but it is itſelf as much 
tormented by an animal that preys on its blood and juices. 
This is a ſort of louſe, which is always found upon it; 
it is of a browniſh colour, and it is generally found faſt- 
ened toward the tail of the creature, ſticking as firmly as 
a limpet to a rock; it is nearly of the bigneſs of a pea, 
and when cruſhed a little, will thruſt-out ſeveral ſlender 
filaments, This leech is not found, ſo far as has yet been 
obſerved, on any other fiſh but the ſword-fiſh; nor this 
louſe among other creatu:es, beſides this /cech. Phil. 
} 'Franſ., Ne 100. 3 | 5 
LEECH, or LEETCH of a ſail, in a Ship, the outward edge 
0 ſkirt of the ſail from the eating to the clew, or rather 
tze middle of the fail between theſe two. 25 


be leeches of all fails, whole tops and bottoms are pa- 
rallel to the deck, and at right angles with the maſts, are 
denominated from the ſhip's fide, and the fail to which 
they belong, as the ſtarboard leech of the main-ſail, the 
lee leech of the fore-top-fail, &c. But the fails which are 
fixed obliquely upon the maits, have their leeches named 
from their ſituation with reſpect to the ſhip's length; as 
the Fore-leech of the mizen, the after-/cech of the jib, on 
fore-ſtay-lail, &c. Falconer. | Eh 
Lezcn, or LEETCH- lines, in a Ship, are certain ropes ſaſt- 
ened to the /ceches of the main- ſail and fore-fail, and 
communicating with blocks under the oppoſite ſides of 
the top, whence they paſs downwards to the deck, ſerv- 
ing to truſs up thole ſails to the yard, as occaſion re- 
_ quires. See BRAILS. | B | 
LEECH-rope, is a name given to that part of the BOLT-rope, 
to which the border of a fail is ſewed. In all ſails, whoſe 
oppoſite leeches are of the ſame length, it is terminated 
above by the EARING, and below by the CLUE. Fal- 
COner,: - - Fees | 
LEEK, porrum, in Botany. linnzus joins this to the ge- 
nus of ALLIUM. Its characters are theſe; the flower is 


{| bell-ſhaped, and hath fx petals, collected into a ſpherical 


head, covered by a common roundiſh ſpatha or ſheath, 
which withers; they have fix ſtamina, three of them al- 
ternately broader than the others; and have forked ſum- 
mits in their middle; they have a ſhort, round, three- 
cornered germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by 
an acute ſtigma; the germen becomes a ſhort broad cap- 
ſule, with three lobes, having the cell filled with an- 
gular ſeeds. go 
We have two kinds of /ze& commonly cultivated in our 
' gardens, the one called the common /zek, and the other 
a broader-leaved one, commonly called the London leet. 
There are ſome reaſons to ſuſpect that theſe are only va- 
rieties of the ſame ſpecies of plant, both arifog from the 
ſame ſeeds. | 
The method of propagating theſe is by ſeeds, and they 
are commonly fown along with onions ; the onions grow- 
ing up firſt ; and after they are pulled up, the dees haye 
time enough to grow to their ſize. Miller. = 
Leeks are more uſed. in the kitchen among ſoups and 
broths, than in medicine; they are warming and atte- 
nuating, good to cleanſe the lungs from tough phlegm, 
and to help ſhortneſs of breath, and ſtoppage of the ſto- 
mach; they are likewiſe reckoned good againſt the bites 
of venomous creatures. The juice of them is uſed to 
diſſolve the gums in the pilule feude. - 
LEEK, houſe. Sec HoOusE-leet, | 
LIEE- Head, in the A. See WAR T. 
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LEeGacr, contingent. See ConTINGENT.. 
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LEER, in Gla/ſ5-making, a ſort of thrid furnace, intended 
to anneal and cool, ; y proper degrees, the veſſels when 
made. This properly comprehends two parts, the tower 
and leer. The tower is that part which lies directly 
above the metting-furnace, with a partition between them 
of a foot thick, in the midſt whereof there is a round 
hole, placed exactly over the furnace, through which the 
flame and heat paſs into the tower : on the floor of this 
tower the veſſels are ſet to anneal. There are two open- 
ings, by which the veſſels are put into this tower, and 
after ſtanding there ſome time, they are put into iron 
Paus, which by degrees are drawn out all along that part 
of this furnace, which is properly called the leer; which 
is five or fix yards long, that the veſſels may cool by de- 
grees. This beer is continued to its tower, and arched 
all along, and is about four feet wide, and high within. 
The glaſſes are cool by that time they are come to the 
mouth of this, which enters into a room where the 
glafſes are placed when taken out, Neri's Art of Glaſs, 
p. 243. See Fos NE and GLAss. 


other liquors; or the ſediment found at the bottom of 

the veſſel. 

The word comes from the French lie, and that either from 

limus, mud, or from Lyæus, one of the ſurnames of 
Bacchus; or, according to Du-Cange, from lia, a cor- 

rupt Latin word, ſignifying the ſame. 

A kind of pot aſh, called cineres clavellati, is made with 

the lees of wine burnt, and prepared, uſed by dyers, &c. 

which ought to be remembered ** people troubled with 
the ſtone, Re. 

The vinegar- makers e a gert trade of the leer of wine 
dried, and made into cakes, after having ſqueezed out the 

remains of the liquor in preſſes. | 


The buſineſs of the /eet hath declined for many years, and 
is devolved upon the quarter-ſeſſions.” All freemen be- 
tween the age of twelve and ſixty, except peers, clergy- 
men, and the king's tenants in ancient demeſne, were 
bound to appear at this court. 

LEG, crus. See LEGS. 
LEGACY, legatum, in the Civil Law, a donation by teſ- 


tament; anſwering to what in common law is called a 


* 


demiſe; and the perſon to whom it is given 1s Ryled the | 


ptr or 


egacy is uſually defined ſome particular thing given by a | 


will and teſtament ; becauſe if a man thus diſpoſe, or 
| wt his whole eſiate on another, it is called hered:- 
tas; and he to whom it is given, is called Hes. Though 
in common law, the diſtinction is this: that he to whom 
all a man's lands and hereditaments deſcend by right of 
blood, is heres natus; the other, to whom it is 'dequeach- 
ed, is called heres factus. 
With regard to the payment of legacies, if a bows when 
due be paid to the father of an infant, it is no good pay- 
ment; and the executor may be obliged in equity to pay 
it again; and where any legacy is bequeathed to a feme- 
covert, paying it to her alone is not ſufficient, without 
her huſband. 


LEGACIES, intereſt on. See INTEREST. 


LEG AC, lapſed, is where the legatee dies before the teſta- | 


tor. Sce CONTINGENT. | 

LEGACY, 1 in an Ecclefiaftical Senſe, was a ſoul-ſeat, a be. 
_ queſt to the church, or accuſtomed mortuary z which 
was to hold good, even though the teſtament itſelf were 
declared null and invalid. 


LEGAL column, economy, ſubrogation, and tutorage. See 


the ſeveral ſubſt antives. 


LEG ALIS bemo, in law, a perſon who ſtands rectus in 


| curia, not outlawed, nor excommunicated, nor infamous. 
And in this ſenſe are thoſe words ſo often uſed, probi & | 
legales homines. 

| e all legality is taken for the condition of ſuch a man. 

LEG ATE, a prelate, whom the pope ſends as ambaſſador 
to any ſovereign prince. 
The term legate comes from /egatus, which Varro derives 
from legere, to chooſe ;, and others from legare, delegare, to 
ſend, or delegate. Wicquefort. 


There are three kinds of legates; viz. legates d latere, le- 2 


gates de latere, and legates by office, or legati nati. 

Of theſe, the moſt conſiderable are the /egates 4 latere ; 
ſuch are thoſe whom the pope .commiiſons to take his 
place in councils; who are thus called, becauſe the pope 
never gives this office to any but his greateſt favourites and 


confidants, who are always at his fide, d latere; that is 


to the cardinals. 

A legate d latere may confer benefices without mandate, 
legitimate baſtards to hold offices, and has a croſs carried 
before him, as the enſign of his authority. 

The /egatcs de latere are thoſe who, not being cardinals, 
are yet entruſted with an apoſtolical legation. | 
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Leyates by office, legati nati, are thoſe who have not any 
particular legation given them ; but who, by virtue of 
their dignity, and place in the church, become /egates. 
Such-are the archbiſhop of Rheims and Arles. But the 
authority of theſe /cgates is much inferior to that of the 
legates d latere. The power of a legate is ſometimes alſo 
ara without the title ; ſome of the nuncios are 6 invetted 
with it. Y | 

LEGATE, court of the. See Cour. 

LEGATE-note, in the Halian Muſic. Notes are ſaid to be 
legate, when this -, or this — mark is found over 
or under the heads of them. This is what 5 call tying 
them, and is done when they are properly but one note, 
but obliged to be ſeparated into two, — part is 
found at the end of one bar, and the other part in the be- 
ginning of the following bar; or becauſe the two halves 
of a note are in different parts of the meaſure. See 
SANCOPE, 

LEGATEE, or LEGATARy, in Law, the perſon to whom 


unlefs particularly diſabled by the common law or fla- 
tutes, as traitors, papiſts, and ſome others. 
LEGATER, re/iduary, in Law, is the perſon to whom-the 


charges, debts, and legacies, are paid, is lefc by will, 
See EXECUTOR. 

LEGATINE conflitutions. See ConsT1ITUTIONS, 
LEGATIS tenementis. See TENEMENTIS, 

LEGATO, ia the Italian Muſic, ſignifies confined or con- 


ee. by certain rules for _ deiign ; thus they ſay, 


canone legato, &c. 


LEGA'TO TY, or LEGATARY, a term uſed in ſpeaking = 


the government of the ancient Romans: Auguſtus di- 
vided the provinces of the empire into conſular, legatory, 
and preſidial. | 


LEGaToORY provinces were thoſe whereof the emperor him- 


ſelf was governor, but where he did not reſide, but ad- 
miniſtered affairs by bis lieutenant, or /egatus. 


legatarius, 


LEGATUS, among the Romans, a military ollieer; who 


commanded as deputy of the chief general. 


army under the imperator, or general, anſwering to our 
lieutenant-general ; and a /egatus in the provinces,” under 
the proconſul, or governor, | 

When any conſiderable perſon among the Roman citizens 


the ſenate, to the end that he might be received with the 

greater reſpect, and that the cities and towns, through 
which he travelled, might defray his expences. This 
they called a free legation, libera legatio; becauſe the 
perſon was not incumbered with any cruſt, and might 
lay it aſide as ſoon as he pleaſed. 

LEGEM, ad communem, entry, in Law, a writ of entry 
which Hes where tenant for term of life, or for term of 
another's life, or by courteſy, & c. aliens and dies, when 
he in the reverſion, ſhall have his writ againſt any 
one that is in poſeſhon of the land. New Nat. Brev. 
461. 


Romiſn churches, containing the leſſons that were to be 
read in divine ſetvice. 


legend; becauſe the chapters were read out of them at 
matins, and in the refectories of the religious houſes. 


Metaphraſtus of the tenth century, who writ the lives of 


legend is, 
LEGEND golden, or a collection of the lives of the ſaints, 
compiled by James de Varaſe, better known by his Latin 


cans, and afterwards archbiſhop of Genoa, who died in 
1298. 

It was received into the church with great applauſe, which 
it maintained for two hundred years; but in effect, it 
is fo full of ridiculous and romantic accounts, that the 


repute. 

Ln ire is alſo * by authors to ſignify the words or let- 
ters engraven about the margins, &. of coins. 
Thus, the legend of a French crown is, sr NOMEN 
DOMINI BENEDICTVvM; that of a moidore, Id Hoc 
S$IGNO VINCES; on thoſe of the laſt emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople, we find 1EsVvs CHRISTVS BASILEVS BAS1- 
LEON, IHS XPS NICA, JESVS CHRISTVS VINCIT. 

LEGEND is alſo applied to the inſcription of medals, which 


ſerve to explain the figures or Govern thereof. N 
In 


a LEGACY is leſt; which every perſon is capable of being, | 


reſiduum, or what remains of an eltatc, after funeral 


[Lien ronr; or LEGATARY, the ſame with legatce of a 1 
will. 27 Eliz. 975 16. It is derived from the Latin 


Of theſe there were divers kinds; viz. a /egatus in the 


had occaſion to paſs through any of the provinces, the ſe- 
nate gave him the title of /egatus ; that is, of envoy from 


S 


LEGEND, legenda, was originally a book uſed in a the old 3 
Hence alſo the lives of ſaints and martyrs came to be called 


The firſt Greek legend which is known is that of Simon 
ſaints adapted to every day of the year. The firſt Latin 


name of J. de Voragine, vicar-general of the Domini- 


Romaniſts themſelves are now generally aſhamed of it. 
The word legend itſelf i is, on that account, come into diſ- 
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Legends, andi | 
or Greek. The Greek character, conſiſting of majuſcule, |. 

or capital letters, appears unilorm on all the medals; no 
change or alteration being found in confronting the ſeve- 
ral characters; though it is certain there was in the or- 
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poſed. | 5 
The word comes from the Latin legere, to chooſe ; becauſe | 
when the /egions were raiſed they made choice of ſuch | 
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** 10 arictneſo, the legend differs from the inſcription; this] into one, and augmented; and cohorts were appointed 


loſt properly ſignifying words placed on the reverſe of a 
madal, in lieu of Kgures. 


It ſeems as if the ancients had intended their medals 
ſhould ſerve both as images, and as emblems: the. one 
for the common people, and the other for perſons of 
taſte and parts; the images to repreſent the faces of 
princes; and emblems to repreſent their virtues, and 
great actions; ſo that the legend is to be looked on as the 
ſoul of the medal, and the* figures as the body. 

Every medal has properly two /egends ; that on the front, 
and that on the reverſe. The hrſt. generally ſerves only 
to diſtinguiſh the perſon by his name, titles, offices, &c. 
the latter is intended to expreſs his noble and virtuous 
ſentiments, his good deeds, and the advantages the public 


bas reaped by him. This, however, does not hold uni- 


verſally ; for ſometimes we find the titles ſhared between 
both ſides, and ſometimes alſo the legend. 

In the medals of cities and provinces, as the head is uſu- 
ally the genius of the place, or, at leaſt, ſome deity 
adored there ; the legend is the name of the city, province, 


or deity, or of both together; and the reverſe is ſome. 


ſymbol of the city, &c. ſrequencly without a legend; 
ſometimes with that af one of its magiſtrates. 


IT be ordinary ſubjects of /egends are, the virtues of princes, 


the honours they have received, conſecrations, ſignal 
events, public monuments, deities, public vows, privi- 
leges, &Cc. 


\ 


nſcriptions of medals, are either in Latin, 


dinary uſe and pronunciation. All we obſerve on medals 


1s ſometimes a mixture of Greek and Latin letiers, The 


character was preſerved in all its beauty, till the time of 
Gallienus. 2 


From the time of Conſtantine, and ſor the ſpace of five |- 


hundred years, the Latin tongue was alone uſed in the 


legends of medals, even in thoſe {truck at Conſtantinople. | 
Michael began the firſt whoſe legend was in Greek; and 
from his time the language, as well as the characters, 
began to alter for the worſe. See MEDAL. 


The Latin /egends are all read from the left to the right: 


but the /egends of ſome Greek medals are wrote the con- 
tray way, from the right to the left. The letters of the 


circular legends are commonly placed with the bottoms 


inward; but ſometimes with che bottoms towards the 


edge. 


LEGER.- /ine, in Meuſic,.is uſed to ſignify a line added to the 


ſtaff of five lines, when the aſcending and deſcending 
notes run very high or very low. We often meet with 
ſeveral of theſe lines both above and below the ſtaff. 


 LEGGIARDO, or LEGGIARDAMENTE, in the /talian 
Muſic, is uſed to intimate, that the muſician is to (ing or 


play in a gay, briſk, and lively manner. See ALLEGRO. 


LEGION, a kind of regiment, or body of forces, of a 


number whereof the Roman armies were chiefly com- 


of their youths as were the moſt proper to bear arms. 


The number of ſoldiers and officers whereof the legion 
conſiſted, was different at different times: but it is im- 
poſſible to determine the preciſe time and manner of their | 
alteration. In the time of Romulus, the inſtitutor of | 
this corps, each legien contained three thouſand foot, 


and three bundred equites, or horſe : theſe were divided 
into three bodies, which make as many orders of battle: 


_ Each body conſiſting of ten companies, or manipules, 


1anged at ſome diſtance ſrom each other, though in the 


tame front. Each body had two general officers to com- 
mand it, called tribunes; and each manipule, two cen- 


turions. 


Under the conſuls, the legion conſiſted. of four thouſand, | 


or four thouſand two hundred foot-ſoldiers, who made 
four bodies, commanded by a conſul, or one of his lieute- 


nants; and each legion had its ſhare of cavalry, which 


was three hundred horſe. 
About the year of Rome 412, it was compoſed of five 


thouſand foot: which was the number of a legion during 
Julius Cæſar's wars with the Gauls. Under Auguſtus, 
each legion conſiſted of fix thouſand one hundred foot, | 
and ſeven hundred and twenty-lix horſe. After his death, 


they were reduced to five thouſand foot and ſix hundred 
borſe. Under Tiberius, the /egion was raiſed again to ſix 


_ thouſand foot and ſix hundred horſe. In the time of | 


Septimius Severus, the legion was compoſed of five thou- 
land men: under the following emperors, it was the ſame 
as it had been under Auguſtus. 


lu the time of Marius, thoſe four diviſions of the /egion 
which had taken place under the conſuls, were united | 


LEG 


from ſive to ſix hundred men, each under the commaud 
of a tribune. Each cohort conſiſted of three companies 
ok manipules, each manipule of two centuries, and the 
legion was divided into ten cohorts, who made as many 
diſtin battalions, diſpoſed in three lines; fo that the 
legion, then, confiſted of ſix thouſand men. a 
Iſidore tells us, that the legion conſiſted of fix thouſand 
men, and was divided into fix centuries, thirty mani- 
pules, twelve cohorts, and two hundred troops. Accord» 
ing to the French academy, the legion conſiſted of fix 
thouſand foot, and ſeven hundred and twenty-five horſe. 
The legion conſiſted of four ſorts of ſoldiers, who differed 
in their age, arms, and names: they were called Ve- 
LiTEs, HASTATI, PRINC1PEs, and TRIARII. Till the 
deſtruction at Carthage, theſe were citizens of Rome, 
but after the Social War, the freedom of the city was 
granted to other towns in Italy, and Jegionary troops 
were raiſed, which were called Roman, becauſe as they 
ſhared the privilege of Roman citizens, they were incor- 
porated in the republic. KEY | 
The /egions were by far the moſt conſiderable part of the 
Roman army ; their number in the time of Auguſtus, was 
thirty-three ; they were compoſed wholly of Roman ci- 
tizens. The allies formed a body of auxiliary forces. 
The ſtandard borne by the /egions was various: at firſt, 
a wolf, in honour of that which ſuckled Romulus; after- 
wards an hog ; by reaſon, ſays Feſtus, war is only under- 
taken with a view to peace, which was concluded by 
ſacrificing a hog, Sometimes they bore the minotaur, 
to remind their generals, that their deſigns were to be 
kept ſecret, and inacceſſible as the minotaur in the labys 
'rinth. They alſo bore a horſe, a boar, &c. Pliny tells 
us, that Marius was the firſt who changed all theſe ſtan- 
dards into EAGLES. | N 
The different /egions were diſtinguiſhed according to the 
order in which they-were raiſed into firſt, ſecond, / and 
third, &c. by the names of the emperors who formed 
them into /egio Auguſta, Claudia, Flavia, Trajana, &c. 
by the provinces where they had ſerved, as legio Parthica, 
Macedonica, & c. and by ſome famous exploit or diſplay of 
valour. | | 
LEGIOx, ſquare, legio quadrata, was a legion conſiſting of 
four thouſand men. 5 N 
LEG1IONUM, domeſticus. See Douksricus. 
LEGION, thundering, See THUNDERING, © 
LEGION, Thebean, is à name given by ſome authors to a 
legion of Roman ſoldiers, who reſolving not to ſacrifice 
to idols, ſuffered martyrdom under the emperors Diocle- 
Gan and Maximilian, about the year of Chriſt 297. But 
the whole account of them ſeems to be fabulous. 
LEGISLATOR, /awgiver ; a perſon who frames the laws 
of a kingdom or ſtate founded by bim. | 
The principal ancient legiſlators are—Moaſes,” legiſſator of 
the Hebrews; Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, and Bocchyris, 
of the Egyptians ; Italus, of the Enotrians; Theſeus, 
Draco, and Solon, of the Athenians; Zoroaſter, of the 
Bactrians; Charondas, of the Cappadocians; and Cha- 
rondas or Phaleas, of the Carthaginians; Androdamas, 
of the Chalcidians; Eudoxus, of the Cnidians; Phido, 
of the Corinthians ; Minos, of the Cretans; Pythagoras, 
of the Crotoniates, and moſt of the cities of the Græcia 
Major; Parmenides and Zeno, of Elea, in Lucania; 
KXamolxis, of the Getz; Phoroneus, of the Greeks; 
Bacchus, of the Indians; Saturn, of Italy; Macarius, 
of the iſle of Leſbos ; Zaleucus, of the Locrians; Ni- 
codorus Athleta, of the city. of Mutina; . Hippodamia, 
of Miletus; Charondas, of Rheggio ; Lycurgus, of the 
Lacedzmonians ; Archytas, of Tarentum ; Philolaus, of 
the Thebans. 1 8 
At Rome the people were in a great meaſure their own 
legiſſators; though Solon may be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, to 
have been their /egi/lator, as the decemviri, who were 
created for the making of laws, borrowed a great num- 
ber from thoſe of Solon. 
With us the legiſlative power is lodged in the king, lords, 
and commons aflembled in PARLIAMENT. 
LEGITIMATE delivery. See DELivERyY. 
LEGITIMATE tertian. See FEVER, 3 | 
LEGITIMATION, an act by which natural or illegitimate 
children are rendered legitimate. See BasTaRD, &c. 
By the French law, the father and mother, by marrying, 
render their children, begotten before marriage, legiti- 
mate; and this is called legitimatio per ſubſequens matri- 
monium. 
The right of legitimation was a thing unknown to princes 
till the time of Conſtantine; but, ſince. his time, has 
been exerciſed by molt of them. The Greek emperors 
invented ſeveral kinds of /eg:tzmation. 
Anaſtaſius put it in the power of the father to legitimate 
his natural children, by a bare adoption, provided he 
had no legitimate children. But Juſtin, by his conſtitu- 


tion, 
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tion, and Juſtinian, by his Novel 74, aboliſhed this J. — of the mind, or irregularity of diet, a linen compreſs 
timatlon, as fearing the too eaſy acceſs to legitimation] muſt be applied in this caſe, dipped in Hungary-warter, or 

'  "ſhould'encourage concubinage. © © 2 ſpirit of wine with camphor, or with a mixture of equal 
In lieu of this, he eſtabliſhed a way of legiti mation by the | parts of lime water, and either of theſe liquors; theſe. 

emperor's letters. This rendered baſtards capable of at- | | ſhould be applied warm; the 3 ſhould be confined 
taining to honours, and even of ſucceeding to inheri- | to his bed, and the limb carefully defended from the inju- 
tances, provided the perſons were legitimated with the | ries of the external air, and ſmall liquors ſhould be fre- 
conſent of their father and mother: which is agreeable | quently drank warm to promote gentle ſweating ; when 
to the canon law. 5 W s the inflammation runs very high, and threatens a gan- 
LEGNA, Aeyva, among the Ancients, a name given to the grene, great care 18 to be taken, and the methods uſed in 
borders of the toga and pallium, that were on each hand; | inflammations and gangrenes regularly applied, otherwiſe 
the extremities above and below being called ox A. there is the greateſt danger that a ſphacelus and death 
LEGS; the lower extremes of the bodies of moſt animals, will be the conſequence. 
| ſerving them for ſupport and motion. See ANiMAL, and | When the ulcers dry up of themſelves in old people, nau- 
EXTREME. | | | ſeas, horrors, and great weakneſs, uſually ſucceed, which 
Some anatomiſts divide the foot of man into three parts, ſhew death at hand: in this caſe the patient's ſtrength 
viz. the thigh, the leg, and the leſſer roo r. and fpicits muſt be kept up as much as poſſible, and 
In the leg there are two conſiderable bones; the one | gentian and florentine iris-root muſt be applied in pow- 
called the great focile, or T1514; the other the little] der to the wound; and if theſe are of too little force, 
focile, or FIBULA. Wee 3 black hellebore- root, either in powder or formed into 
In fractures of the two bones of the tibia and fibula, or little balls; and laſtly, powder of cantharides, or ſmall 
either of them alone, the limb is to be extended, by pieces of the common bliſtering- plaſter. If theſe appli- 
aſſiſtants, both ways, while the ſurgeon replaces the | cations ſucceed, and produce a running of the ulcer again, 
bones, which done, the limb is to be rolled up with the | the methods before directed muſt be again cautiouſly pur- 
proper bandage, and retained in the moſt proper pol- | ſued; but if theſe fail of ſucceſs, there is little hope of 
ture. 4 | 5 Y | life. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 253. $a 4 
When both theſe bones are broken, they are ſeldom both] The legs and feet of the ſeveral animals, Mr. Derham 
broken jult in the ſame place, but one a little higher | obſerves, are exactly conformable to the poſture, make, 
than the other. If the ia be broken alone, it is eaſily | nay to the motion and exerciſes, of thoſe animals. In 
diſcovered by its lying fo near the ſkin; but if the fibu/a-} ſome they are made for ſtrength only, in others for agi- 
alone, it is buried under ſo many muſcles that the frac- | lity and fwiftneſs; in ſome for walking and running, in 
ture is not always ſo eaſily diſcovered, and the patient] others for ſwimming, in others for digging, and in 
is ſ6 much leſs afflicted by it, as to be ſometimes able to} others for flying. In ſome, more lax and weak, for tra- 

__ walk. IEF | N | 1 verſing the plain land; in others, ſtiff and rigid, for ice 
If a ſracture of the tibia be accompanied with an external [ and precipices. In ſome ſhod with tough and hard hoofs, 
wound, this muſt be Grit well cleanſed, and the ſplinters | fome whole, ſome cleft. In ſome the feet are compoſed 
of the bones carefully removed, and then the broken | of toes; ſome ſhort, for only going, others long, to ſup- 

bone, by the help of a proper extenſion, reduced to its | ply the place of hands; ſome are armed with talons, to 

proper place, the hzmorrhage ſtopped, and the whole | catch and tear their prey; and ſome with ſhort tails, to 
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bound up with e Teaye bandage ; but if any | confirm their ſteps in running and walking. 
bot 


fragments of the > ſtick out, ſo as to hinder its te- 


duction, they mult be ficlt removed by a pair of ſharp | 
| forceps, or if neceſfary, a fine ſaw. The limb, when | 
ſet, is to be laid in a proper frame, or in a caſe of ſtraw, | 
_ renewing the dreſſing and bandage daily till the wound 


be healed. Heiſter, p. 136. 3 
EGS, ulcers of the, Although no part of the body is free 


from inveterate and obſtinate ulcers, yet the legs are 


found to be much more ſubject to them than the reſt. 


The general cauſes of ulcers in the /egs are the ſame | 
with thoſe with ulcers in other parts, a bad habit of body, |. 


too great a thinneſs and acrimony in the juices, and ob- 


ſtruction of the menſes in women; to theſe alſo may be 
added calloſity of the lips in wounds, and caries of the 


bones within. 


In perſons advanced in years, and naturally of a bad habit 
of body, it is moſt adviſable not to attempt to heal 


theſe, ſince the effect of cure is often much worle than 
the diſeaſe, and not unfrequently even death itſelf: 


for theſe ulcers are, in many caſes, rather to be looked 
on as a relief to nature, than a diſorder, as they ſerve | 
to drain off a vaſt quantity of noxious humours from | 
the body. This, however, ſhould not be extended to 


| young robuſt habits, though bad, becauſe theſe may be 


corrected in ſuch ſubjeQts, and the firſt cauſe of the 
ſtubbornnefs of the ulcers removed by abſtinence, or a 


of regular way of living, or by opening iſſues, with the 
help of internal remedies z and the cauſe thus removed, | 
the ulcer may be removed with perfect ſafety: and |. 


though in old perſons theſe ulcers are not to be healed, 


pet palliative methods may be taken with them, to the 
great comfort of the afſlicted perſons, that pain, and | 
bother violent ſymptoms may be removed, and the ulcer |- 


— 


In birds, the legs are curved, for their eaſy perching, 
rooſting, and reſt: as alſo to help them on the wing in 
taking their flight, and to be therein dh Wache 0 
up to the body, ſo as not to obſtruct their flight. In 
ſome they are long, for wading, &. ee 


| LEGs of fies. Theſe ſurniſh us with ſeveral di 3 


for this large claſs of inſects. All flies have indeed ſix 
legs, but though they are the ſame in number, they differ 
ſufficiently in many other reſpects. Some flies have very 
long legs, and others as remarkably ſhort ones. 
The gnats and tipule ſeem mounted on ſtilts, and by that 
differ from other flies, whoſe form of body is the ſame; 
but what is yet more obſervable in regard to the legs 
of theſe inſects is, that though they are uſually all fixed 


| to the corcelet, there are ſome ſpecies of flies'which have 


the hinder pair faſtened to the rings of their body; '' 
The legs of flies are often not only large or ſmall accord- 
ing to the ſize of the creature, but every portion of them 

comprized between two of the articulations, differs often 
from the other in length and thickneſs. What they all 
have in common is, that the foot, or bottom part of 
them, on which the creature reſts itſelf, is always pro- 
vided with at leaſt two claws, or hooks, which terminate 
in points ſo extremely fine, that they are able to lay hold 
4 what appears to us the moſt ſmooth and poliſhed bo- 
The blue fle ſh-fly, and ſeveral other ſpecies, have alſo, as 
it were, two ſoles of ſeet; theſe are each of them nearly 
of a boat figure, and reſemble two ſmall balls; theſe 
touch at the part where they are connected to the foot, 

and leave between them an angular ſpace aftetwards. 
Their external inferior ſurface is fomewhat convex, and 
covered with very ſhort hairs very cloſely arranged; theſe 


kept from ſpreading, or new bad ſymptoms from coming | hairs, like the points of two claws, can find them- 


on. | 0 | | |} felves a paſſage into the pores of what r to us the 
| Abſtinence and a ſtrict regimen are the great objects, and q a moſt pollched ſurfaces, and are of — he dren. 
gentle doſes of purging medicines are to be taken at |- tures, in their placing themſelves on vertical panes of 
times, and internal medicines, likely to do good in regard | plaſs. ' EY; en e ee 
to the cauſe of the ulcer, may be alſo given: of this kind} Mr. Homberg has ſometimes found flies which could not 
are eſſence of myrrh, balſam of Peru, and the like. Ex- walk upon glaſs in this poſition; and is of opinion, that 
ternally, care muſt be taken to keep the ulcer perfectly] tbeſe are ſuch as by age had- loſt the hairs from theſe 
clean; twice a day it ought to be dteſſed. and every | balls on their feet. Thoſe alſo whoſe claws or hooks 
time wiped clean from the ſanies; it ſhould then be | were become ſoft or blunt, muſt find themſelves in the | 
dreſſed either with dey lint, or with lint dipped in a de- fame ſituation: yet there are ſeveral ſpecies” of flies 
coction of walnut leaves, or of birthwort, and over this | which have not theſe balls: ſueh as the bee claſs; which 
| a lead-plaſter, as that of the minium, or any of a like | yet are able to walk op our window glaſfes with great 
kind may be applied. Theſe ulcers treated in-this ealy | caſe. Reaumur, Hiſt; Inſ. vol. iv. $i 2095) #64658 435+ + 7 
manner will become very mild, of little trouble, and of Lx Gs, in the Manege, the members that ſuppott à horſeꝰ's 
reat ſervice to the preſerxing the life of the patient. body, and perform the motion when he goes. Of the 
hen inflammations and violent Paine come on in theſe four legs, the two before have ſeveral rts, each: of 
- eales, as they very frequently do from a blow, from cold, | which has a peculiar name: ſo that by the name of fore- 
from dipping the /eg in cold water, or from violent paſſions} egi, we commonly underſtand that part of the fore-quar- * 


| ters 


* * 
* 
5 * 6 : 
7 by 9 


call it the ſhank; the part that l this in 
the hind- quarters is called the inffep. But in common 


The French call a horſe droit ſur les jambes, i. e. ſtraight 
membered, or ſtraight upon his /zgs, when the fore-part 
of the paſtern falls perpendicularly upon the coroner, and 
the ſhank and the paſtern are in a ſtraight line. See 
STRAIGHT and LoNG-jvinted. | 

The horſeman's legs are likewife of ſingular concern in the 
manege, for the action of theſe given ſeaſonably, and 
with a little judgment, conſtitutes one of the principal 
aids, which conſiſts in approaching more or leſs with 
the calf of the leg to the horſe's flank, and in bearing it 
more or leſs off as there is occaſion. This aid a horſe- 


horſe : and it is ſo much the finer, that it is hidden and 


dread the 
ſpur itſelf. See A1D. 

LEGS of the martinets, in 
ropes, which are put through the bolt-ropes of the main 


and fore-ſail, in the leech of each. They are above a 
ſelves : they have alſo a ſmall eye, into which the mart:- 


into the ſtanding part of the martimets. 
Leds, long, in Naturol Hiſtory. See TipuLA. 


as a baſe, the other two are called Ig. See IRI- 
_ ANGLE, LEONE, | | FA 
LE Gs, arched. See ARCHED. 28 0 
L Os, compaſſes of three. See Cour AssES. 
Lecs, hyperbolic. See HYPERBOLIC, | 
LEGUME, among Botaniſts, a pericarpium of an 
compreſſec figure, formed of two valves, joined by a 
viſible ſuture, both on the upper and under part, and 
having the ſeeds affixed to the upper limbs of the two 
valves in an alternate order. See PERICARPIUM, 
LEGUME or LEGUMEN, is applied, by botaniſts, to beans, 
peas, vetches, &c. otherwiſe called pulſe. | 
Some will have them thus called, in regard they are ga- 
| thered with the hand; by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from corn, &c. which are moved or reaped : eo quod 
manu legitur & non ſecatur. OY 


Yet the ancient writers on huſbandry conſider corn, and 


as legumina. | 
LEGUMINOUS, an appellation given 
which yield legumes, or pulſe. | 


| beans, peas, &c. 

Ray ranks all plants as 
naceous or butterfly-like flower. 
LE GUMINSOUS fers. See FLOWER. 


is a ſyſtem of philoſophy formed and publiſhed by its au- 
thor in the laſt century, partly in emendation of the 
CaRTESIAN and partly in oppoſition to the NE w To- 


made a very conſiderable proficiency in general ſcience, 
and was much taken notice of by the learned men of bis 
time, when very young. 

no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his writings on the ſubjects of 
ties, metaphyſics, and philoſophy. He died in the year 
1716. The baſis of Mr. Leibnitz's philoſophy was that 
of Des Cartes ; for he retained the Cartefian ſubtile mat- 
ter, with the univerſal plenitude and vortices; and repre- 
| ſented the univerſe zs a machine that ſhould proceed for 


things he differs from Des Cartes. After fir Iſaac New- 
eſſay on the celeſtial motions (Act. Erud. 1689), where he 
admits of the circulation of the ether with Des Cartes, 
and of gravity with fir Iſaac Newton; though he has 


aroſe from the impulſe of this ether, nor how to 
account for the planetary revolutions and the laws of 
the planetary motions in their reſpective orbits. That 


velocity of any one planet, which decreaſes from the pe- 
rihelium to the aphelium in the ſame proportion as 
uns diſtance from the ſun increaſes z but this law does 
not apply to the motions of the different planets com- 
pared together ; becauſe the velocities of the planets, at 


their mean diſtances, decreaſe in the ſame proportion as 
Vor. III. No 199. | 


difcourſe we confound the fore and the hind-quarters ; | 
and without any diſtinction ſay the four legs of a horſe, | 


a Ship, is uſed for thoſe ſmall | 


even turnips, and all grains and roots for family-uſe, 


Of this kind are moſt plants which grow in pods, as 


NIAN. The very ingenious and learned author was | 
born at Leipſick, in Saxony, in the year 1646; and though 

he loſt his father, who was a profeſſor in the univerſity, 
at bx years of age, yet availing himſelf of his father's | 
library which was left bim, and other advantages, he | 


ters that extends from the hough to the paſtern-joint, and | 


— 


man ought to give very nicely, in order to animate a | 


private: for in ſtretching the ham he makes the horſe | 
ſpur, and this aid has as much effect as the 


oblong 


In more advanced life, he was 


foot in length, and at either end are ſpliced into them- | 


nets are faſtened by two nitches, and the end is ſeized | 


Leos of a triangle, When one fide of a triangle is taken | 


Jeguminous, which have a papilio- | 


 LEIBNITZIAN phileſophy, or the philoſophy of Leibnitz, 


ever, by the laws of mechaniſm, in the moſt perfect 
ſtate, by an abſolute inviolable neceſſity, though in ſome | 


not reconciled theſe principles, nor ſhewn how gravity | 


which he calls the harmonical circulation is the angular | 


"III 


to thoſe plants | 


had 


juriſprudence aud theology than on thoſe of mathema- | 


ton's philoſophy was publiſhed in 1687, he printed an | 


- ſtances. 


| ſquares of their velocities. 


with contrary directions. 
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the ſquare 'rlits the numbers expreſſing thoſe di- 

Beſides his ſyſtem is defective, as it does not 
reconcile the circulation of the ether with the free mo- 
tions of the comets in all directions, or with the 
obliquity of the planes of the planerary orbits; nor re- 
ſolve other objecions to which the hypotheſis of the 
plenum and vortices is liable. Soon after the period juit 
mentioned, the difpute commenced concerning the in- 
vention of the method of FLUxX1oNs, which led Mr. 
Leibnitz to take a very decided part in oppoſition to the 
philofophy of fir Iſaac Newton, From the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Deity and his principle of a ſufficient 
reaſon, he concluded that the univerſe was a perſect 
work, or the beſt that could poſſibly have been made; 
and that other things, which were incommodious and 
evil, were permitted as neceſſary conſequences of what 
was beſt : 4 material ſyſtem, conſidered as a perfect 
machine, can never fall into diſorder, or requite to be 
ſet right; and to ſuppoſe that God interpoſes in it, is 
to leſſen the (kill of the author, and the perfection of 
his work. He expreſsly charges an impious tendency on 
the philoſophy of fir Iſaac Newton, becauſe he aſſerts, 
that the fabric of the univerſe and courſe of nature 
could not continue for ever in its preſent ſtate, but 
would require, in proceſs of time, to be re-eſtabliſned 


or renewed by the hand of its Former. The perſection 


of the univerſe, by reaſon of which it is capable of con- 
tinuing for ever by mechanical laws in its preſent ſtate, 


led Mr. Leibnitz to diſtinguiſh between the quantity of 


motion and the force of bodies: and, whilſt he owns in 


oppoſition to Des Cartes that the former varies, to main- 


tain that the quantity of force is for ever the ſame in the 
univerſe, and to meaſure the forces of bodies by the 

See Fox ex. IF 
This ſyſtem alſo requires the utter excluſion of atoms, or 


of any perfectly hard and inflexible bodies; the advocates 


of it alledge, that, according to the law of continuity, 
as they call a law of nature invented for the fake of the 
theory, all changes in nature are produced by inſenfble 
and infinitely ſmall degrees; ſo that no body can, in any 
caſe, paſs from motion to reſt, or from reſt to motion, 
without paſſing through all poſſible intermediate degrees 
of motion: whence they conclude that atoms or per- 
fectly HARD bodies are impoſſible: becauſe if two of 
them ſhould meet with equal motions, in contrary di- 


rections, they would neceſſarily ſtop at once, in violation 


of the law of coNTINUITY. ES2 a gt 
Mr. Leibnitz propoſes two principles as the foundation of 
all our knowledge; the firſt, that it is impoſſible for a 
thing to be, and not to be at the ſame time, which, he 
ſays, is the foundation of ſpeculative truth : the other 
is, that nothing is without a /ufficient reaſon why it ſhould 
be ſo rather than otherwiſe ; and by this principle, ac- 
cording to him, we make a tranſition from abſtracted 
truths to natural philoſophy. Hence, he concludes, that 
the mind is naturally determined, in its volitions and 
elections, by the greateſt apparent good, and that it is 
impoſſible to make a choice between things perſectly 
like, which he calls indiſcernibles; from whence he in- 
fers, that two things perfectly like could not have been 
produced even by the Deity : and he rejects a vacuum, 
partly becauſe the parts of it muſt be ſuppoſed perfectly 
like to each other. For the ſame reaſon he alſo re- 


jeRs atoms, and all ſimilar particles of matter, to each 


of which, though diviſible in infinitum, be aſcribes a 
monad (Act. Lipſiæ, 1698, p. 435.) or active kind of 
principle, endued, as he ſays, with perception and appe- 
tite. The eſſence of ſubſtance he places in action or 
activity, or, as he expreſſes it, in ſomething that is be- 
tween acting and the faculty of acting. He affirms ab- 
ſolute reſt to be impoſſible, and holds motion, or a ſort - 
of niſus, to be eſſential to all material ſubſtances. Each 
monad he deſcribes as repreſentative of the whole uni- 
verſe from its point of fight z and aſter all, in one of 
his letters he tells us, that matter is nor a ſubſtance, but 
a ſubſtantiatum, or phenomen bien fonde. He frequently 
urges | the compariſon between the effects of oppoſite 
motives on the mind, and of weights placed in the ſcales 
of a balance, or of powers aCting upon the ſume body 
His learned antagoniſt Dr. 
Clarke denies that there is a ſimilitude between a balance 
moved by weights, and a mind acting upon the view of 
certain motives; becauſe the one is entirely paſſive, and 
the other not only is acted upon, but acts alſo. The 
mind, he owns, is purely paſlive in receiving the impreſ- 
fon of the motive, which is only a perception, and is 
not to be confounded with the power of aCting after, or 
in conſequence of, that perception. The difference be- 
tween a man and a machine does not conliſt only in 
ſenſation and intelligence; but in this power of acting 
alſo. The balance for want of this power cannot move 
at all, when the weights are equal; but a free agent, be 
ſays, when there appear _ perfectly alike reaſonable 

Ways 


wan * 


_ ways of acting, has ill within itfelf a wer of chuſing) | 


and it may have ſtrong and every good reaſons not to 


forbear. Collection of Papers which paſſed between | 


vo. 1717. p. 121. See LIBERTY. + a 3 
The tianſlator of Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ob- 
- ſerves, that the progreſs of Arminianiſm has declined in 


Mr. Leibnitæ and Dr. Clarke in 1715 and 1716, &c. 


Germany and feveral parts of Smitzerland, in conſe- 


quence of the influence of the Leibnitzian and Wolfian 
philoſophy. Leibnitz and Wolf, by attacking that liberty 
of indifference, which is ſuppoſed to imply the power 
of ating not only without, but againſt motives, ſtruck, 
be ſays, at the very foundation of the Arminian ſyſtem. 


— 


le adds, that the greateſt poſſible perfection of the uni- 
verſe, conſidered as the ultimate end of creating good- | 


-, neſs, removes from the doctrine of PREDESTINATION 
thoſe arbitrary procedures and narrow views, with which 


the Calviniſts are ſuppoſed to have loaded it, and gives it | 


a a new, a more pleafing, and a more philoſophical aſpect. 
As the Leibnitzians laid down this great end as the ſu- 
preme object of God's univerſal dominion, and the hope 
to which all his diſpenſations are directed; ſo they con- 
cluded, that, if this end was propoſed, it muſt be ac- 
compliſhed. Hence the doctrine of xECESS IT, to fulfil 
the purpoſes of a predeſtination founded in wiſdom and 
goodneſs; a neceſſity, pbyſical and mechanical, in the 
motions of material and inanimate things, but a neceſſity 

moral and ſpiritual in the voluntary determinations of 
intelligent beinge, in conſequence of prepollent motives, 


- 


; which produce their effects with certainty, though theſe | 


effects be contingent, and by no means the offspring of 


principles, ſays the-ſame writer, are evidently-applicable 
to the main doctrines of Calviniſm ; by them predeſtina- 


tion is confirmed, though modified with reſpect to its 


. . reaſons and its end; by them irreſiſtible grace (irreſiſtible 
in a moral ſenſe) is maintained upon the hypotheſis of 
prepollent motives and a mortal neceſſity ; the perſeve- 


by a feries of | moral cauſes producing a ſeries of moral 
_effets. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. by Dr. Macleane, vol. v. 
Marg edition. | 


dor an account of Leibnitz's famous doftrine of a pre- 


hb + 


:. eſtabliſhed HARMONY, we refer to that article. 


Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophical Diſcoveries, & c. book i. 
chap. 4. or p. 79, &c. quarto edition, Few 


' LEIOBATUS, in {chthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle 


and Athenzus to a ſpecies of the ray-fiſh, called by many 


of the old authors 60 marinus, and by the later authors 
It is accurately diſtinguiſh- | 
ed by Artedi, by the name of the variegated ray, with 


laviraia, or raid oxyrynchus. 


ten prickly tubercles on the middle of the back. 
LEIOPODES, formed of as, ligbt, and m5, foot, an 


epithet uſed by the old medical writers, to expreſs ſuch | 


. perſons who had feet perfectly ſmooth and even at the 
.. bottom, without the uſual hollow between the heel and 
the fore-part of the foot. | 
_LEITURGI, Azizeſs;, among the Athenians, perſons of 


cConſiderable eſtates; who, by their own tribe, or the | 


Whole people, were ordered to perform ſome. public 
duty, or ſupply the commonwealth with neceſſaties at 
their own expen ces. elem #7 RE 
LEMMA, Anuyz, of nauCaw, I aſſume, in Mathematzcs, 
. denotes a previous propoſition, laid down in order to clear 
the way for ſome following demonſtration ; and prenxed 


._ either to theorems, in order to render their demonſtra- 


tion leſs. perplexed and intricate.; or to problems, to | 


- make their reſolution more eaſy and ſhort. 'Thus, to 
prove a pyramid. one-third of a,priſm, or parallelepiped, 

of (the ſame. baſe and height with it, the demonſtration 
. whereof in the ordinary way is difficult and troubleſome, 


this lemma may be premiſed, which is proved in the rules 


.. of progreſſion, that the ſum. of the ſeries of the ſquares, 
in numbers in arithmetical progreſhon, beginning from 


O, and going on 1. 4, 9, 10, 25, 30, &c, is always ſubtri- | 
ple of the ſum of as many terms, each equal to the greateſt; | 


or is always one-third of the greateſt term multiplied by 
the number of terms. Thus, to-find the infleCtion of a 
curve line, this emma is firſt premiſed, that a tangent 
may be drawn to the given curve, in a given point. 


So, in phy ßes, to the demonſtration of moſt propoſitions, | 


ſuch lemmata as theſe are neceſſary, firſt to be allowed: 
that there is no penetration of dimenſions ; that all mat- 
ter is diviſible; and the like As allo in the theory of 


medicine, that where the blood circulates, there is life, | 


&c. ' ; | 


LEMMA, Agua in Pharmacy, a term uſed to expreſs the 


huſk or ſhell of certain fruits, as the almond, and the 


like; and in,general, whatever is taken off in decbrtica- 


tion; thus the huſks of oate, barley, &c. ate the lem- 


. 


mata of thoſe ſeeds. 


LEMMA, in Botany, is alſo the name of a ſmall water- plant, 


an abſolute and eſſentially immutable fatality. - Theſe | 


rance of the ſaints is alſo explicable upon the ſame ſyſtem, | 


Zee on the ſubjeck of this article Maclaurin's View of 


N 
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LEMMA is alſo a name given by ſome of the lower vlaſs of 


writers, in Natural Hiftory, to an imaginary animal, 
which they deſcribe, as living in the woods of Aſia, and 
having the face of a woman and the body of a beaſt of 
prey. | 


well known to the ancients, and called by Theophraſtus 
by this diſtinct name; but very improperly confounded 
by late writers among the duck-weed kinds, and called 
by Bauhine, Ray, Parkinſon, and others, lexticula palu- 


Airis quadrifolia, the four-leaved duck-weed ; and by 


Petiver, in his Gazophyiacium Naturæ & Artis, /ratiotes 
paluſtris foliis lujulz, or the water- ſoldier with leaves like 
thoſe of wood-ſorrel. 


Mr, Bernard Juſſieu has been at the pains of thoroughly | 


inquiring into the nature and fructification of this plant, 
and to him alone we owe its true hiſtory; its flowers 
having never been ſeen or regarded, till that gentleman 
gave an account of them in the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my of Sciences of Paris; and many of the more emi- 
nent botaniſts, from its different appearance when in the 
water and when out of it, baving millaken it for two 
different plants. It indeed differs extiemely from itſelf 


in three different ſituations in which it is found. It is 


ſometimes found in the middle of large ponds of freſh 
water, and is then very large, fair, and full; ſometimes 
it 1s found in ſhallow-water, and is then conſiderably 


poorer, and ſometimes it is found on dry land, in which 


caſe it makes anextremely different figure; and is fo ſtarv- 
ed, and poor, as ſcarce to be known for the ſame herb. 
The middle ſtate of theſe, that is when it grows in ſhallow 


water, ſeems its moſt natural appearance, and is the only 
condition in which it is found to produce its flowers 
and ſeeds. It is a ſpreading plant, its branches extend 
a great way far and wide; theſe ſend from their under 


part roots at certain diſtances, and from their upper 


four leaves ſuſtained by a long and ſlender ſtalk, and 


uſually there are ſeveral of theſe ſtalks from the ſame 


part of the plant, from the ſame paris of the branches 


from whence the leaves ariſe; there are alſo ſeen to 
ariſe other very lender and very ſhort ſtalks which bear 
ſmall capſules, within which is incloſed the flower, and 
afterwards the ſeed. The flowers are placed in ſeveral 


lodgments in this ſhell, and are compoſed of ſtamina and 

piſtils, but have no petals. The piſtils are various in 
number in the different flowers from three to eight; 
the ſtamina, are always very minute and very nume- 


rous. Mem. de VAcad. Scien. Par. 1740. 


Plukenet has deſcribed this plant very differently from 
this writer, but the ditference ſeems only owing to this, 


that Plukenet deſcribed one he found in deep water, 
whereas Mr. Juſſieu formed his account from the more 
ordinary and perfect appearance of the plant in ſhallow 
water, where alone it ripens its flowers and feeds, We 
have it not in England, fo far as is yet known, but it is 
common in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and in France. 


LEMMER, or: LEMMiNG, in Zoolegy. See Sable Mouss. 
| LEMNA. BOT r Golgi: | 
| LEMNIAN earth, Lemnia terra, a kind of BOLE or fine 
earth uſed in medicine, of which there are three 
| ſpecies, . the white, the yellow and the red; but the 
red 1s molt uſed, The characters by which they may 
+ be diſtinguiſhed from all other earths of the ſame colours 


dee DUCK-meat. 


are theſe: TE | 0 0 | 
Red Lemnian earth is a denſe compact earth of a cloſe firm 


texture, and pale red colour, and, when ſcraped, of a 
ſmooth and even, but not gloſſy ſurface. 


It does not 
break readily berween the ſingers, nor at. all ſtain the 


hands; it is not readily diffuſible in water; melts ſlowly 
in the mouth; is very aſtringent to the taſte, and when 


in its native ſtate, is always ſomewhat harſh and gritty 
between the teeth; for what we find of it that is per- 
fectly pure and free from ſand, is ſuch as has been waſh- 


ed and ſeparated from it, all the genuine earth naturally 


containing ſome. It adheres firmly to the tongue, raiſes 


a flight efferveſcence with aqua fortis, and acquires a con- 


liderable hardneſs, and burns to a fine deep red colour 
in the fire. | | | 


This is dug in the iſland of Lemnos, and in no other 


place, ſo far as is yet known; and the fine and true earth 
only in one pit, which is opened once every year, and no 
oftener, with great ſolemnity; and the earth, ſuppoled 


| ſufficient for the year's demand, is taken out and ſold to 


the merchants; ſome ſealed with various figures, other 
quantities unſealed ; but what is there bought unſealed, 
18 generally formed into ſmall maſſes, aud ſcaled before 
it is offered to ſale in Europe, the druggiſts always ex- 
pecting to find Lemnian earth ſealedt. 


This is a valuable eacth, but it is too often adulterated fre- 


quently by the Turks upon the ſpot, either by mixing it 


with other earths, or another earth alone being ſold in 


its place; but more frequently in Europe, where every 
1 Oh w holeſale 
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|. wholeſale dealer knows how to mate a conipoſition of 


drinks, are made of this red earth, ſo that it is reſerved 


4 applied to it. This makes no efferveſcence with acids. 
In burning it acquires a great hardneſs, and outwardly | 
is of a deep blackiſh, brown, but inwardly of a deep 
- browniſh yellow colour. It is dug in the iſland of Lem- 


\ the mouth, leaving not the leaſt barſhneſs between the 


Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 1. 14 and 2. 5 
LEMNISCAT E, in the Higher Geometry, is the name of | 
f a curve which has the form of the figure of 8. If we 


_.. deed the terms citron and lemon have been often con- 


ſerved in ſome of the Italian gardens; and in both 


L E M 


our own clays, and properly tinge them with ochre, and 


© afterwards give an impreſſion reſembling that of the ge-. 


ny vine, #- + 4 eee . : AS. 3 

This earth was celebrated by the ancients as a ſovereign 
redemy againſt poiſons; and the Turks ſtill retain that | 
notion, for che cups out of which the grand ſeignior | 


e * 


© chiefly for the ſultan's uſe. But the alexipharmic and 
aſtringent property of this and the other boles is now in 
| Hittle or no eſteem. | 55 
The white Lemnian earth is a fine bole of a dirty whitiſh | 
hue with an aſhen caſt, and ſome very flight reddiſh 
ſtreaks, of a coarſe firm texture, and very heavy. It is 
not in the leaſt unctuous or ſmooth, not even when pre- 
_ pared, but of a rough harſh ſurface ; it ſcarce at all ſtains 
the fingers in handling, crumbles to pieces with difficulty, 


- 


js diffuſible in water, and melts in the mouth alſo, with | 


difficulty is extremely impure and gritty, has a fine. 
_ aſtripgent taſte, and ſcarcely adheres to the tongue when 


nos, and.uſed in the German ſhops as an aſtringent and 
ſudoriſic, and ſaid to be of great efficacy in dyſenteries, 
hzmorrhages, and malignant fevers, The ancients knew 
this kind, but never uſed it in medicine, eſteeming the 
other ſuperior, but they employed it as the cimolia in 
cleaning linen and woollen cloths. as 
The yellow Lemnian earth is a very valuable earth, com- 
mon in the ſhops, and more than all the other ſubſtances 
of this kind ſubjeQ to be counterfeited, | 


It is a very pure and fine earth, of a lively florid yellow, I 
bol a cloſe compact texture, and ſmooth ſurface, conſider- | 
ably hard, and not at all ſtaining the fingers in handling. 


It ſticks firmly to the tongue, and melts pretty readily in 


teeth, and does not ferment with acid menſtrua. In the 
| hre it acquires a conſiderable hardneſs, and duſky-colour. 


It is counterfeited two ways, the one by a yellow ochre, | 


which may be diſcovered by its ſtaining the hands, and 
the other by a yellow clay; but this is eaſily known by its 
Want of the true florid colour, and having all the cha- 


5 racters of a clay, not a bole. The genuine is found only | 


in the iſland of Lemnos, and is the ſtratum next above 


the red. It is eſteemed a ſudorific, aſtringent and vul- | 


8 


nerary. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 8. and 13. Da Coſta's 


call A P, x, Tab. III. Analiſis, fig. 62. and PM, y, and 


the conſtant line B C, a, the equation of the curve will | 


de ay H, ora yy e x*—x*, which is an 
equation of the fourth degree: it is alſo evident that a 


tight line which paſſes through the double point A will | 


cut this curve in four points, the double point being 
reckoned equal to two. See CURYE. bis bb 
MON, limon, in Botany, derives its name from xz;uwy, a 


meadow, becauſe the leaves of this tree and its fruit be- 


fore it comes to maturity are of a green colour. Linnæus 
has joined this genus to the citrus or CITRON=tree. In- 


And for rendering 


founded together. What is commonly called citron by 


the French and Germans being our /emon, and their lemon | 


our citron. Its characters are theſe: the flower is com- 
poſed of five oblong thick petals which are a little con- 


cCave and ſpread open; theſe fit in a ſmall empalement of | 


one leaf, indented in five parts at the top: it has about 
ten or twelve ſtamina, which are joined in three or four 
bodies; terminated by oblong ſummits; and an oval 
germen, which becomes an oval fruit with a fleſhy rind, 


- incloſing a thin pulp with ſeveral cells, each having two | 


hard ſeeds : there are three ſpecies. _ | 
'There are great varieties of this fruit, which are pre- 


the Indies there are ſeveral which have not yet been 
introduced into the European gardens: but theſe, like 
4 and pears, may be multiplied without end from 
PE | | 
Ihe common emen and the ſweet lemon, are brought to 
England from Spain and Portugal in great plenty: but 
the fruit of the latter is not much eſteemed. The lime 
is not often brought to England, nor is that fruit much 
cultivated in Europe: but in the Weſt Indies it is pre- 
ferred to the lemon; the juice being reckoned whol- 
ſomer, and the acid more agreeable to the palate. The 
lemon and lime appear to be of different ſpecies. 
The culture of the lemon is much the ſame with that of 
the ORANGE, but being ſomewhat hardier, they will 
bring their fruit better to maturity with us, and require 
A greater ſhare of freſh air in winter. Miller. 


LE M 


ing thirſty and indreaſing appetite; uſcfut itt fevers; 43 
well common as malignant and peſtilential: they alfo pro- 
voke urine, The juice mixed with ſalt of worm · vood, is 
an excellent medicine to ſtop vomiting, and to ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach. The yellow rind is a grateful aromatic, 
and commonly uſed in ſtomachie tincłures and infuſions; 
other medicines acceptable to the pa- 
late and ſtomach. In diſtillation it yields an eſſential oil, 
extremely light, almoſt colourleſs, frequently employed as 
a perfume, and brought to us from the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, under the name of eſſence of lemons. Six drams 
of the juice of /emons ſaturated with about half a dram of 
fixt alkaline ſalt, with the addition of a ſmall quantity of 
ome grateſul aromatic water, as tincture of ſimple cin- 
namon water, is given in caſes of nauſeæ, reachings, and 
generally abates, in a little time, the ſevere vomitings 
that happen in fevers, when moſt other liquors and me- 
dicines are thrown up as ſoon as taken. It is alſo uſed 
as a ſaline aperient in iCterical, hydropical, inflamma- 
tory, and other diſorders. A ſyrup made by diſſolving 

forty-eight or fifty ounces of fine ſugar in a quart of the 
depurated juice,” is mixed occaſionally with draughts and 
juleps, as a mild antiphlogiſtic, and ſometimes uſed in 
e a for inflammations of the mouth and tonſils, 


ewis Mat, Med, 0 | : 
LEMONADE, a drink prepared of water, ſugar, and c'- 
tron, or lemon-juice. tes: WES 7" adds ad Feb | 
This factitious liquor is ſo popular in Paris, that is has 
given its name to a new eſtabliſhed company, called 
emonadiers. NY 
LEMUR, in Zoology, is a genus of the order of PpRi- 
MATES, in the claſs of mammalia. The animals of this 
genus have four upper fore-teeth, ſeparate from ea. 
bother, and fix lower ones, which are longer, compreſſed, 
and paralled; the laniarii are fingle ones, and the morares 
are many, the fore ones being longer and ſharper than 
the others. See LoRIS, MAvevaco, and MonGooz. 
LEMURES, in Antiquity, ſprites or Hobgoblins; reſtleſs 
ghoſts of departed perſons, who return to terrify and 
torment the living. | ! rte 
Theſe are the ſame with larvæ, which the ancients ima- 
gined to wander round the world, to frighten good peo- 
ple, and plague the bad. For which reaſon, at Rome 
they had Lemuria, or feaits inſtituted to appeaſe the manes 
of the defuntt.' See LRS. 3 
Apuleius explains the ancient notion of manes thus: the 
ſouls of men, releaſed from the bands of the body, and 
feed from performing their bodily functions, become a 
kind of dæmons or genii, formerly called lemures. Of 
theſe lemures, thoſe that were kind to their families, were 
called lares familiares ; but thoſe who, for their crimes, 
were condemned to wander continually, without meet- 
ing with any place of reſt, and terrified good men, and 
hurt the bad, are vulgarly called LA RVE. 
An ancient commentator on Horace mentions; that the 
Romans wrote /emures for remuret; which laſt word was 
formed from Remus, who was killed by his brother Ro- 
mulus, and who returned to earth to torment him. 
Bur Apuleius obſerves, that in the ancient Latin tongue 
lemures ſigniſies the ſoul of a man ſeparated from the 
body by death. Rente 0 | 
LEMURIA, or LEMURALI1A, a feaſt ſolemnized at Rome 
on the ninth'of May, to pacify the manes of the dead, 
or in honour of the lemures. | ATT 
The inſtitution of this feaſt iz aſcribed to Remulus, who, 
to rid himſelf of the phantom of his brother Remus 
(whom he had ordered to be murdered) appearing always 
before him, ordained a feaſt, called after his name Re- 
muria, or Lemuria. . een F 
In the Lemuria they offered ned dr for three nights 
together, during all which time all the temples of the 
gods were ſhut up, nor were any marriages permitted. 
Tnere were many ceremonies in this feaſt, chiefly in- 
_ tended to exorciſe the lemures, and prevent their appear- 
ing, or giving any diſturbance, to the living. 
LENA, ' Anvaia, in Anitquity, a feſtival of Bacchus, ſur- 
named Lenæus, from ue, i. e. a vine-preſi. Beſides 
the uſual} ceremonies at feaſts ſacred to this god, it 
was remarkable for poetical contentions, and tragedies 
acted at this time. Potter's Archzol. lib. ii. cap. 20. 
tom. i. p. 442. | | 
LENGTH, in the Manege. To paſſage a borſe upon his own 
length, is to make him go round in two treads, at a walk | 
or trot, upon a ſpot of ground ſo narrow, that the horſe's 
haunches being in the centre of the volt, his own /ength 
is much about the ſemidiameter of the voLT; the horſe 
ſtill working between the two heels, without putting 


out his croupe, or going at laſt faſter or flower than at 
ert HH 90) Py Ont 


LENGTHENING, in Nava! Architefture, denotes the ope- 


ration of cutting a ſhip down acroſs the middle, and add- 
ing a certain portion to ber length. This is performed 


» Lemons are cooling and grateful to the ſtomach, quench- 


| 


by ſawing her planks aſunder, in different places of her 
. length, 
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required. Then a piece of clear glaſs is cemented on 


plack Spaniſh wax; and thus ground, on the fide not 


LEN 


length, on each fide of the midſhip frame, to prevent her | 
from being weakened too much in one place; the two 
ends are then drawn apart, to a limited diſtance, which 
mult be equal to the propoſed addition at length. An 
intermediate piece of timber is next added to the keel, 
upon which a ſufficient number of timbers are erected, 
to fill up the vacancy produced by the ſeparation. The 
two parts of the kelſon are afterwards united by an ad- 
ditional piece, which is ſcored down upon the floor-tim- 
bers; and as many beams as may be neceſſary are fixed 
acroſs the ſhip in the new interval. Finally, the planks 
of the ſide are prolonged, ſo as to unite with each other, 
and thoſe of the cieling refitted in the ſame manner; by 
which the whole proceſs is completed. Falconer. 
LENIS /piritzs, in Profody. See SPIRIT. | 
LENITVIVE, in Phy/ic, ſometimes denotes a ſoftening, re 
ſolutive remedy, that moiſtens the parts diſeaſed, and 
diſſipates any ſharp humour colleCted there. 
LENITIvE is more frequently uſed for LAXATIVE. 
LENITIVE eleftary is more peculiarly uſed for a gentle 
purging electary, compoſed of eight ounces of ſena, in 
powder, coriander- ſeeds, in powder, four ounces, mixed 
with pulp of tamarinds and of French prunes, of each 
a pound, and a ſuthcient quantity of ſimple ſyrup, to te- 
duce the whole into an eſectary. It is ſo called becauſe 
it purges eaſily, and by reſolving. _ Go 1 
A tea- ſpoonful of this electary taken two or three times 
a day generally proves an agreeable laxative. It likewiſe 
ſerves as 2 convenient vehicle for exhibiting more active 
medicines, as jalap, ſcammony, &c. | 
LENS, in Dioptrics, properly ſignifies a ſmall, roundiſh 
glaſs, of the bgure of a lentil; but is extended to any | 
optic glaſs, not very thick, which either collects the rays 
of light into a point, in their paſſage through it, or diſ- 
perſes them farther apart, according to the laws of re - 
fraction. | | | t 88 Ll 
Lenſes have various figures; that is, are terminated by | 
various ſurfaces, from which they acquire various names. 
Some are plane on one fide, and convex on the other; 
others convex on both (des; both which are ordinarily 
called convex lenſes; though, when we ſpeak accurately, | 
the former are called plano-convex, and the latter double | 
convex. Again, ſome are plane on one fide, and con- 
cave on the other; and others are concave on both ſides, 
which are both uſually ranked among the concave lenſes ; 
though, when diſtinguiſhed, the former is called a plan- 
concave, and the latter a double-concave. Others, again, 
are concave on one fide, and convex on the other ; which 
are called convex9-concauve, or concavo-convex lenſes, ac- 
cording as the one or the other ſurface is more curve, or 
a portion of a leſs ſphere. ; EE 
When the particular figure is not conſidered, a lens that 
is thickeſt in the middle is called a convex lens; and that 
which is thinneſt in the middle is called a concave lens, 
without farther diſtinction. TD | 
It is to be here oblerved, that in every /ens terminated in | 
any of the forementioned manners, a right line perpen- 
dicular to the two ſurfaces is called the Axis of the lens; 
which axis, when both ſurfaces are ſpherical, pafles 
through both their centres ; but if one of them be plane, | 
it falls perpendicularly upon that, and goes through the 
centre of the other. The points where the axis cuts the 
ſurface are called the vertices of the len, and the mid- 
dle points between them is called the centre. FLY 
A lens, one of whoſe ſurfaces is convex, and the other 
concave, is called a meniſcus; the properties of which, 
| ſee under MENISCUS, fd Ls | 
See alſo the Theory of LENSEs demon/irated under RE-| 
FRACTION; and the application thereof under Mickos- 
COPE, TELESCOPE, BURNING-GLaAss, and Focus. 
Some confine lenſes within the diameter of five or 6x 
lines, and will have ſuch as exceed that diameter called 
lenticular glaſſes. N N : 1 
© Lenſes are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of 
their preparation, into ground and blown, 
LENSES, bl-wwn, are little globules of glaſs, melted in the 
flame of a lamp, or taper. See Mickoscort, 
LENSES, manner of grinding. A little piece of copper is 
cemented to the end of the arbor of a lathe, and turned, 
till it form a diſh, or baſon, of the diamergr of the lens 


” 


one of its flat ſides, to the end of a little maundrel, with 


cemented, on a grindſtone, with water, till it hath near- 
ly acquired a convex figure. It is finiſhed in the lathe, 
by turning it in the baſon, with fine wet ſand, or grit- 
ſtone. The grit mult be often repeated freſh till the /ens | 
appear very round; when it is come to that point, they 
ceaſe to take any freſh ſtone, but continue to turn it in 


the baſon, till the remains of the ſand be become ſo fine 


as to have poliſhed, it. This they perceive, when, upon | 
wip.ng it, the image of the window of the place is 


LEwS+s, for convex, the laws of their refraction, and their 


_ light, EG, near the axis (Tab. Optics, fig. 1.) and parallel 


fraction concurs with the axis in the point 


out of a denſer medium into a rarer, it will meet with 


under the head REFRaACT1ON. 


it at the diſtance of the diameter. Again, if the refrac- - 


lens filled with water, CF: FL:: 4: 3, or CL:FL 


_ firſt refraction in I, will tend to the point G, ſo that G H 


| convex lens, with the ratio of refraction, being given, 


| n—m 
x HC: from which ſubtracting the thickneſs of the /ens 


ſeen painted on its ſurface; if it does not, it is wetted in 
water without any ſand, and turned till it hath got a 


poliſh. The baſon is then covered, withinfide, with two 
or three folds of linen, and the poliſh finiſhed with putty, 


or tripoly of Venice ſteeped in water, It is known to be 
perfectly poliſhed when, viewing it with a magnifier, 
there — no ſcratches of the ſand. The cement is 
then broken off, and the fide poliſhed cemented, to work 
and grind the other, as before, till the edges of the /ens 
be become ſharp, and it be perfectiy poliſhed on either 
ſide. When finiſhed, it is waſhed in ſpirit of wine, to 
take off all remains of the wax. 

In the Philoſophical TranſaCtions we have the figure of a 
machine for grinding lenſes ſpherically. It is a contri- 
vance to turn a ſphere at one and the fame time on two 
axes, interfeQing each other at right angles, with an 
equal velocity and preſſure on each. See the TranſaQions, 
No 459. ſect. 1. See GRIN DING of Optic Glaſſes, 


A Ya 


effects of depending thereon, are as follow.— 1. A ray of 


thereto, ſtriking on the. plane ſurface of a plano-convex 
lens, directly oppoſite to the luminous 47 after re- 

and if C 
be the centre of the convexity, C F will be to FL, that 
is, the diſtanc* of the centre from the point of concourſe, 
or focus, will be to the diſtance of the centte ia the con- 
vex ſurface, in the ratio of the re fraction. | | 
For the plane ſurface being directly oppoſed to the lumi- 
nous body, the ray EG 1s perpendicular to A B, and 
therefore will paſs unrefracted to H: thus it ſtrikes on 
AH B, {till parallel to the axis; and therefore coming 
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the axis of the lens in F: and fo as that C F will be to 
F L in the ratio of the ſine of the refracted angle to the 
ſine of the angle of incidence: as will be demonſtrated 


And, therefore, CF -F Lor CL is to F L as the differ- 
ence of theſe ſines is to the ſine of the angle of incidence; 
and CF-FL or CL is to CF as the ſame difference 
is to the ſine of the refracted angle. N 
If then the refraction be out of a glaſs lens into air, CF: 

FL:: 3:2, or CL: FL:: 1: 2; and there fore FL 2 
CL; * parallel rays, near the axis, will concur with 


tion were out of a water lens, i. e. out of a plano-convex 


21: 33 and therefore FL=3 CL; i. e. parallel rays, 
near the axis, will concur with it at the diſtance of a 
diameter and a half. So that if a lighted candle be 
placed in the focus of a plano-convex lens, that is, in the 
point F, diſtant from the ſurface of the len A LB, by 
the length of the diameter; and from the ſurface of the 
water lens, by a diameter and a half, its rays, after re- 
fraction, will become parallel. If | „ 
2. If the ray KI, (Tab. Optics, fig. 2.) near the axis of a 
plano-convex /ens, and parallel thereto, ſtrike on its con- 
vex ſurface A H B, after a double refraction, it will meet 
the axis in F; ſo as that HG will be to G C, and GD 
to F D, in the ratio of the refraction. | 
For the ray K I, parallel to the axis E G, by virtue of the 
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will be to GC in the ratio of the fine of the angle of in- 
cidence to the line of the refracted angle: therefore, by 
virtue of the ſecond refraction in L, it will concur with 
the axis in F; ſo that G D will be to F D in the ratio 
of the fine of the refracted angle, to the fine of the 
angle of incidence. See REFRACTION. _ 5 

8o that the ſemidiameter, and thickneſs of the plano- 
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hence ariſes a method of determining the focus of pa- 
rallel rays ſtriking on the convex ſutface. For, if the 
ratio of refraction be expreſſedbyn:m, HG: G C: m; 


therefore nm: M:: HC: HG; and HG 


D H, and G D = 22 HC -HD. Then ſince the 
ratio of GD to FD is the given ratio of refraction, 


m p . 
FTD = —CH- —H D = (rejecting the quantity 


HD as very ſmall) CH. 
n R—M 


Hence, if the /ens be glaſs, FD=2CH—3HD, 80 
that if two-thirds of the thickneſs of the lens be incon- 
ſiderable (as in practice it uſually happens), parallel rays 
meet with the axis at the diſtance of the diameter from 
the len, even when they ſtrike at a covvex ſurface, 
So that, as to the place of the ſeen; it is the ſame 
thing whether the plane ſurface, or the convex one, be 
turned to a luminacy of parallel rays ; though it appears, 

| | I NI both 
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- "the corivex ſurface is oppoſed to the luminous body, 
Hence, alſo, ariſes a method of determining the focus | 
| of parallel rays ſtriking on a lens convex on both fides, 
the two ſemidiameters, and the thickneſs of the lens, be- 
ing given. | 
| 701 if the ray HI, (Tab. II. Optics, fig. 32.) near the 
- axis DG and parallel to it, fall on a lens convex on both 


ratid of refraftion, And G D will be to GK as GO to 
GF. Since EG: GC in the ratio of refraction, the 
ray H will tend to the point G; and if DK be tio DO 


if 4 HD be iogonſiderable, FH = 3CH 


g Parallel, and 


© neat rays, therefore, are united at the diſtance of à dia- 
meter and 


a half, if the refraction be in water, even when 


ſides, after a double refraction, it will meet the axis in 


F, provided that GE: GC and DK: DO have the 


doch from experiefice ant, trigonemetrical- ealeulafions,|- 
E pmol dale 
Tonbet ſurface, than if the plane one be tarned towards 
"the ſun.” 2 * no 8 4 | | | ' 
© Tf the lent were full of water, K Dr CH— 4 HD, | 
whereof if 3 HD be inconſfiderable, © D = 3 CH, or 


- ther Z and aſrer refraQtion will converge; til they con- 


cur at the diſtance of the ſemidiameter, after which 


r they will again diverge. —But the candle being likewiſe in 


the focus of the le, the rays it throws on the Jens will 


de parallel: and therefore a very intenſe light meeting 


with another equally intenſe, at the diſtance of the dia- 
meter from the /ens, the light will be ſurpriſing : and 
though it afterwards decreaſe, yet the parallel and di- 


verging rays going a long way together, it will be very 


great at a very great diſtance. Lanterns of this kind are 
of conſiderable ſervice in the night time to diſcover re- 
mote objects, and are uſed with ſucceſs, by fowlers and 
OT to gather their prey together, in order to take 
them. | : 

If it be required to have the light, at the ſame time, 
tranſmitted to ſeveral places, as through ſeveral ſtreets, &c. 
the numbet of lenſet and mirrors is to be increaſed. 


If the luminous body, placed in the focus, be of a larger 


extent, the rays flowing from points ſenſibly diſtant from 
each other, cannot be parallel z but they will conſtitue 


ſeveral trains, or pargels of rays, parallel io. each other. 


in the ratio of tefraction, after the ſecond refraCtion at its | 5- The images of objects, oppoſed in any manner to a 
egreſs, it will meet the axis in F, and GD:GK:;GO| convex lens, are exhibited, invertedly, in its focus 
218 F. Sec ReFrgcTION. | | Hence, if a paper be applied to a convex lens (eſpecially 
And therefore, & K: DK:: GO: FO. Let the ratio] in a dark room) at the diſtance of its focus, the images 
of re fraction be that of u: my then G E: GC: +82 m. of objects ſhining upon it will be repreſented diſtin ly, 

and DK: DO: :: m; and, therefore, „M: n:: CE: and in their natural colours, thereon; nor is the focus of 
GE, and »—m n:: KO: DK; wherefore if the ratio] the ſun's rays any thing elſe, in effect, but the image of 

08 rektaction and the ſemidiameters CE and K O are given, the ſun.— Hence, in ſolar eelipſes, the ſun's image, eclipſed 
GE and DK may be found: and ſince GD=DK+EG| as it is, may be burnt by a large lens en a board, &c.and 
EEK and GKG E- EK, and GO=GE+KO—EK, | exbibit a very entertaining phenomenon. 1 

and GD: GK: : CO: GF; G F may be found: more-| Hence alſo, if a convex lens, of any kind, be expoſed 
over GE F=EF. 2 EK be rejected as very ſmall, both to nearer and remoter objects, and a paper at the 

GDS D KT EG, GE=GE, and GO=GE+KO;| fame time be applied, ſo as to receive the images of objects 
and therefore, D KEG: GE:: GE+KO:GF. | diſtinctly, the diſtance of the focus from the lans, and 
© Hence, if the lens be glaſs, ſince G E 3CE, and DK | thence the diameter of tbe convexity, may be deter- 

=3KO, 3KQ+3CE:3CE:: 3CE+KO:GF; con-| mined. | 3 | 
Feqtently KO ICE :CE::3CE+KO:GF. And ſub- 6. If a _—_ ere — ſo pared, 3d that an —* 
wennn ETON! my | b+ab| image, formed by reftaction through a lens, be found 
„ ttituting for K O, a, CE, 6, and GF, x, x —— = 7 belkeen the 4 of the 8 +0 beyond the 
| ek Eel hy pine i 7 FLY BE... it will again be inverted by reflection, and ſo ap- 
Aud FE or FR, (rejecting ER) = 35 „„ pear erect in the firſt caſe beyond the centte; and in the 
Ee og owns #:.. . On theſe 
ue gad4+$56—g55—ab' 206. therefore the ſum of | principles is conſtructed the CAMERA obſeurs 

Fan r SE J. The diameter of the image of an object delineated be- 

the ſemidiameters K OA CE is to the double of one of | yond a convex %, is to the object "lol in the ratio of 
them, or 2 CE, as the ther ꝑK O is to F K the diſtance the diſtance of the image to that of the object. =”. 
" of the focus from the Jens. © | Since then the image of a remoter object is leſs. diſtant | 

Ik the glaſs len, were equally convex on both ſides, then | from the lens than that of the nearer, the image of 
"KO=UCE, and :C:C E:: 4C E: GE, and therefore, e gra me: be oy than e the nearer. 

Rho gt ord is f Tg es CET And. becauſe the diſtauce of the image from the lens is 
anner and FE = - TC; — the diſtance antes if 35 _ be a ſegment of a greater ſphere | 
Ir the focus from the Jan: is cual to the radius of con-] khan of a leſs; hence the image will be greater in the 

EA len 49m. the us is qual tn 90 e 28 former caſe than in the latter. be en ee will 

I the lens were full of water, fince-GE=4CE, and be of ſuch a magnitude, as it would be of, were the ob- 
RA a — CE: 4c ETKO: GF; iect to ſhine into a dark room through a little hole upon 
conſequently K QþCE:CE::4CE4KO:GF, Where- 2 Wall, at the fame diſtance from the hole, at wbich 
- fore ſubſtituting as before x =——=—— and FE or F K from a lens than the focus of parallel rays, the diſtance 
| RE SO TR EY. 9s. ee apt | a the 3 is greater than * of the object; otherwiſe, 

4 + hub #4 the ſam of the] the diſtance of the image is leſs than that of the object; 
N conſequently the ſum of the fie Tee RY Ogg Ay eas * — 33.3 
ſemidiameters KO ACE is to the triple of either 3 CE| the object; in the latter, leſ es. 
If the images be made gieater than the objects, they will 
1 | RS not appear diſtinctly ; becayſe in that caſe there are 

I this lens were equally convex on both ſides, we ſhould e eee after refraction in on ſame point; 

have En: CE : 5 CE: GF; therefore G F ACE; points of an biet e. the Fer point of an 

aud FR = l. e, the diſtance of the focus from image, which is the cauſe of confuſion.— Hence it ap- 

* 2 vane! dg | 5 pears that the enn of a leni may be admitted 

the lens Is rwo-fifths'of the radius. | | in every caſe, if we would keep off the.rays. which pro- 

On theſe principles ĩs founded the ſtructure of refracting duce confuſion. "Ho vever, though the image is then 

On theſe principles is founded the ſtructure of r n. However, though the image is 1h 
BVRNING-= 155 the ſun's light and heat being exceed- 
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From the lens. 


-: 4back from the mirror t 


ingly augmented in the focus of the lens, whether convex 
or plano-convex ; fince che rays, falling parallel to the 


axis of the lens, are reduced into a much narrower com- 


Paſs; ſo that it is no wonder they burn ſome. bodies, melt 


"others, and produce other extraordinary phenomena. 


4. If a luminous bady be placed in a focus behind a Ens, 
"whether plano- convex, or convex on both ſides; or whe- 
ther equally or unequally; the rays, after refraction, be- 


dome parallel. In this caſe the refracted rays become the 


incident rays, and vice verſa, and conſequently the reſract- 


ed are parallel. 


Hence, by means of a convex lens, or a little glaſs bubble 


_ = water, a very intenſe light may be projected to a 


ſtance.” a iy 4 Wa 


And this furniſhes us with the ſtryRure of a lamp, or 


lantern; to project am intenſe light to an immenſe di- 
ſtance: for a lens, convex on both ſides, being placed op- 


pokite to à concave mirror, if in the common focus of 


both be placed a lighted candle, or wick, the rays reflected 
o the lens will be parallel to each 


Vol. III. Ne 199. 
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called the virtual gos, wil 


be the virtual 


more diſtint when no rays are admitted but thoſe near | 
the axis, yet for want of rays the image is apt to be dim. 


8. If the eye be placed in the focus of a convex lens, an 


object viewed through it appears erect, and enlarged in 
the ratio of the diſtance of the object from the eye, to 
that of the eye from the lens, if it be near; but infinitely, 


if remote. 


LENSES, for concaye, their laws are as follow. — l. If pa- 


rallel rays firike on a plano-convex lens K L, and F C be 
to F B in the ratio of refraCtion, the rays will diyerge 
from the axis; and the See eney, or diſperſion, 

be F. 8 Tab. Optics, 


: 4 


g. 3. 
For the, ray, HI, parallel to the axis, is perpendicular to 


K L, and, will Wann paſs unrefraftad.to E. Where- 


fore, F.C bring to F B in the ratio of refraction, F vill 


OCus. | | 


If then the len be glaſs, F.B=2 BC; i. e. the virtual 


focus F will be diſtant from the len K L. by the, ſpace of 
the diameter 2 6e. 


If the refration be in water, FB = 38 C; i. e. the vir- 
| SN - tual 
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 tval focus F will be diſtant from the lens K L. n date 


and a half 35 C. Wal TBE 
2. If the ray AE, parallel to the axis FP, ſtrike on a lens 


| concave on both ſides; and both F C be to FB, and IP 


to PH in the ratio of reftaction ; and FP:PH::FB: 


BG; G will be the point of diſperſion, or the virtual , 


focus. See Tab. Optics, fig. 4. | 
If therefore, the ratio of the re fraction be = m, CB 


ns and I HI; FB = "©, and PI : con- 
| | m n—m 
ſequently, diſregarding the thickneſs of the In, FP 


=FB+IP="E, and PH=PI-IH=—— 


MN — 


— 5 


= mw : erte W242, MS. 18 rl 2 : BG; i. e. 
n * neem m 


ä . mb 
AF nm | | | 
i. e. n—mxCB+IH:mTH::CB: BG. 
If therefore the refraction be in a glaſs lens, 


—ů — 


n 2. 13, and a+6:26::4:BG; the ſums of the 


:: a: BG, of nm K 2 CY: rte: BG; 


ſemidiameters CB and HI, will be to the diameter of | 


the concavity of either, 2H I, as the ſemidiameter of 
the other C B, to the diſtance of the virtual focus from 
: the lens, B G. i | 10 923 1 
But if the ſemidiameters HI and CB are equal, or 


- a=b, BG ag or BG, the diſtance of the vir- 
2 2 2255 24 8 | 


tusl focus from the lens, is equal to the ſemidiameter 
CB or HI. If the refraction be made in water, m=3 
and ng 4, and therefore, a+b: 3b: :a: BG; i. e. the 


ſum of the ſemidiameters CB and HI will be to a dia- 


meter and a half of either concavity, 3 HI, as the ſemi- 
diameter of the other CB to BG, the diſtance of the 
virtual focus from the lens: in this caſe, if a=b or HI] 


| =CB,BG=3Z_=S3a=+ CBi. e. the diſtance of 
N 20-4 2 | 


the virtual focus from the lens, B G, is to the ſemidiame- | 
ter BC in a ſeſquialteral ratio. | 5 
Hence, the ſun's rays ſtriking on a concave lens, their 
light, after refraction, will be conſiderably weakened ; 
- ſo that the effect of concave lenſes is oppolite to that oi 
the convex ones. | | | 


the ſpace in the axis between the point of incidence, and 
the point to which an oblique ray would paſs without 
refraction, to the ſpace of the axis between the eye, and 


middle of the object; and the ſpace in the ſame axis 


between the eye and the point of incidence, to the ſpace 
between the middle of the object, and the point the 
oblique ray would paſs to without refraction. 3 
Though the properties of lenſes have been here conſidered 
principally with regard to rays falling near the axis, and 


parallel thereto ; yet the reaſoning will be eaſily trans- 


ferred to rays remoter from the axis, and falling in any 
direction. — Thus we may ſay univerſally, that in a con- 
vex lens, all parallel rays become converging, and concur 


in a focus: that diverging rays either become leſs diverg- 


ing, or run parallel, or converge; and that converging 
' rays converge the more: all which alterations are more 


ſenſible in oblique rays than in perpendicular ones, be- 


cauſe the angles of incidence in that caſe are greater. 
In concave /enſes all parallel rays become diverging, and 
all diverging rays diverge more; converging rays either 


converge leſs, or become parallel, .or go out diverging ; : | 
all which things hold of oblique as well as direct rays, but 


more ſenſibly in the firſt. | | 
Lens, or LENTICULA, was alſo the name of a kind of 
weight among the Romans; being the hundred and eighth 

part of a drachm; equal to a grain and a halt. 
LExs, the lentil, in Botany. See LENTIL. 
Lens plazftris, in Botany, See Duck's meat. 
LENT, 


Quadrageſima, a time of mortification, during the 


' ſpace of forty days, wherein Chriſtians are enjoined to 


' faſt, in commemoration of our Saviour's miraculous! 


faſting ſo long in the deſert, and by way of preparation | 


for the fealt of Eaſter. 
In the ancient Latin church, Lent only conſiſted of thirty-. 
ſix days. In the ninth century, to come ſomewhat nearer 


to the miracle, ſeveral took upon them to add four days | 


more; which in time became a general practice; though 
the church of Milan is (aid till to take up with the ancient 
thirty-ſix. wt 


According to S. Jerom, S. Leo, S. Auguſtine, and others, 


TLent muſt have been inſtituted by the apoſtles. Their. 
way of reaſoning is thus: whatever is generally received 
throughout the whole church, and whoſe inſtitution we 


do not find in any council, muſt be eſteemed to have 


council; but many of the ancient councils, particularly 
that of Nice, that of Laodicea, &c. and ſome. of the 


ſo that | 


forty days. SH 5 0 
The Greeks, beſide that before Eaſter, obſerved four 


a fifth, which they called the Repentance of Nineueb; and 


3. An object viewed through a concave lens appears erect, . eat fleſh in Cent, they ſhall be deprived the uſe of it all 


and diminiſhed in a ratio compounded of the ratios of | 


the Jews wandered in the deſert; others, of the forty 


LENTES lapidee, foſfile lentils, the name given by many 


found immerſed in hard ſtones, and of a roundiſh but 


the fame maſs of ſtone; and are of very different ap- 
pearance when their ſides or ends are ſeen, from that 


or other plants, and the whole ſtone is uſually named lapis 


| ſerved in its own form in ſtone ; ſince if theſe ſoft ſub- 


are well acquainted with their internal ſtructure, which 


been eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles. Now ſuch, they ſay, is | 


* 


i 


LEN 
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the faſt of Lent. Its inſtitution is not ſpoken of in any 


oldeſt fathers, particularly Tertullian, . ſpeak of it as a 
thing of ſome ſtanding. V 
The Reſormed, generally, hold Lent to be a ſüperſlitious 
inſtitution, ſet on foot by fome vain enthuſiaſts, who durſt 
undettake to ape the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt; as, in effect, 
it appears to have been from a paſſage of Irenzus, quoted 
by Euſebius. LOS 

Some will have it to have been firſt inſtituted by pope 
Teleſphorus, in the ſecond century: others, who own 
that there was a kind of abſtinence obſerved in the an- 
cient church before Eaſter, yet contend that it was entire- 
ly voluntary, and was never enjoined by any law till the 
third century, See FasT. ge | 
This religious ſeaſon is ſaid to have been firſt obſerved in 
England by our Saxon anceſtors in the year 640, Ander- 
ſon's Hiſt. of Commerce, vol, i. p. 25. ets 
Political Lents bave been often enjoined by ſtatute and 
royal proclamation. See ABSTINENCE. Ws - 
King James I. iſſued a proclamation againſt eating fleſh in 
Lent in 1619, and another in 1625. A fimilac procla- 
* was alſo iſſued by Charles I. in 1627 and another 
in 1631. . | | 
There was ſome difference between the practice of the 
Greek and Latin churches as to the buſineſs of Lent; the 
Greeks beginning it a week ſooner, but at the ſame time 
allowing more days of intermiſſion than the Latins : thoſe 
who held it ſeven weeks did not faſt on Saturdays, as thoſe 
who obſerved it but fix did. _ „ 
The ancient Latin Monks had three Lentt; the grand 
Lent before Eaſter, another before Chriſtmas' called the 
Lent of S. Martin; and a third after Whitſunday, called 
the Lent of St. John Baptiſt; each of which conſiſted of 


others; that of the Apoſtles, of the Aſumption, of Chriſi- 
mas, and of the Transfiguration : but they reduced each 
of them to the ſpace of ſeven days. —The Jacobites added 


the Maronites a fixth, called the Exaltation of the Holy Croſs. 
By the ninth canon of the eighth council of Toledo, it is 
ordained, ! That if any perſon, without evident neceſlity, 


© the reſt of the year.” | 
By the fifth chapter of the fourteenth ſeſſion of the coun- 
cil of Trent, confeſſion is enjoined as peculiarly fit and 
acceptable at this ſeaſon. Hard, Conc, tom. x. p. 93. 
The forty days in Lent, ſay ſome, are obſerved in re- 
membrance of the forty days wherein the world was 
drowned ; or, as others ſay, of the forty years wherein 


days allowed Nineveh for repentance ; others, of the 
forty ſtripes by which malefactors were to be correQed ; 
or, the forty days during which Moſes faſted at the re- 
ceiving of the law; or the forty days faſt of Elias; or, 
finally, the forty days faſt of our Saviour. | 


writers to a very remarkable foſlile ſubitance, uſually 


flatted ſhape, reſembling not unaptly a pea or lentil flatted 
by preſſure. They generally lie in great quantities in 


which they exhibit when their flat ſurfaces come in 
view. 551 W e 
They are generally ſuppoſed to be Jentils petrified and 

bedded in ſtone, and as their ſides come in view in ſome 
parts of the maſſes, they are not perceived to be a part 
of the ſame ſubſtance, but are called the remains of ſeeds 


frumentarius, = 1 1 | 
We are not to ſuppoſe, that ſo ſoft a body as the lentil 
ſeed, or a common pea, could be eaſily petrified and pre- 


ſtances were readily capable of ſuch a change, they are 
ſo very common in their recent ſtate, that they muſt be 
expected to be found in this foſſile condition very fre- 
| vently alſo, and in great variety. This, however, is not 
the caſe. But this improbability is not all the reaſon we 
have to conjeckure, that theſe are not what they are vul- 
garly ſuppoſed to be, that is, follile ſeeds; for a ſtricter 
examination of the things themſelves proves this to be 
impoſhble. Seeds, and other ſuch things, are'of ſome 
determinate growth; the ſize of which we know, and 


ficial ſkin or covering. , off 

On the contrary, theſe foſſils, when examined, prove to 

be of various ſizes, from the minuteſt ſpeck viſible to the 
| | Eye, 


is only a farinacious matter contained in a thick ſuper- 


eye, to near an 
be tuppoſed to e at. 
doe convex on both ſides, the other convex on one fide 
the middle, and gradually leſſen in thickneſs all round, 


the halves of theſe when 'ſplit horizontally. Thoſe 
which are convex on both ſides, have uſually ſeveral 


of a number of caſes, or coats, one within another, all 
of the ſame ſhape with the outer one ; and ſome of them 
are ſtriated, or made up of tranſverſe fibres. They are 
| plainly of animal origin, though they differ from all the 
Poſſils, vol. ii. 

Dr. Woodward, in one place, ſuppoſes them to have 


he mentions afterwards, that they may have been oper- 
ceula of ſhell-fiſhes, of the nature of the umbilicus Vene- 
ris, of which the fiſhes we know afford us a great va- 
riety 3 and the many others we are yet unacquainted with, 
all we do know. a 
Theſe bodies are found 


great reaſon to judge that they are of this origin, as ſome 


of the large ones have on the flat fide a reddiſh line, be- 
pinning at the centre, and thence continuing, in a ſpiral 


ſpites. The ſtone, called by authors lapis numiſmalis, 


cula; and this differs very little from 


idea, as they are called. 5 
| LINTICULA 5 in Surgery. 
Tab. III. Surgery. fig. 44. 


theſe large /entes la- 


* 


KLEsS. 


 LenTicG 
common to women in the time of child-bearing. 
according to Tournefort, the characters of which are 


the cup there ariſes a piſtil, which finally becomes a ſhort 
| pod, containing orbicular ſeeds, and thicker toward the 
middle than at the edges. OT WT; 

In the Linn#an ſyſtem, this is a ſpecies of EKR vu. 

' which ate convex, is cultivated in many parts of Eng- 
Land, either as fodder for cattle, or for the feeds, ; which 
are f. en 
plant. It riſes with weak ſtalks a foot and a half high, 

garniſhed with winged leaves at each joint, compoſed of 
0 ral pat 


tbeieby ſupported ; the flowers come out in May upon 


| ſhort flat pods, containing two or 


: hi; plant are ſown in March on dry land, and in 

April on wet land, and ripen in July: the uſual quantity 
allowed. is from a buſhel and a half to two buſhels to an 
acre, If theſe are ſown in drills like. peas, they will 


drills ſhould be a foot and a half aſunder, to allow room 
for the Dutch hoe to clear the intervals. 

Lentils make excellent ſweet fodder; and are therefore 
to be preferred to all other kinds for calves and other 


_ cheapeſt food for pigeons. HW _ 
The ſeeds of Jentzls are frequently the common food of the 
poor in ſome of the iſlands of the Archipelago, and other 
warm countries, when they can meet with no better fare. 


of ihe common /entil, is by ſo much the better worth 
cultivating. This is called zills in many parts of England. 
Miller's Gard. Dia. | ; 

The ancients affirm, that lentils, eaten with their ſkins on, 
bind the body, and ſtop a looſeneſs; and yet at the fame 


: 


inch in diameter, a ſize that no Inti could | 
arrive ast. They are of two kinds; the | 


only, and plane on the other. The firſt are thickeſt in | 
till they terminate in a thin edge; the others are juſt like | 
crooked lines, rifing from the umbilicus on each fide, | 
and tending toward the circumference ; and the flat ones 
have uſually on the flatted fide a number of concentric | 


circles ſurrounding the umbilicus, and one another to the | 
edge. - When theſe are broken they are found to conſiſt | 


pare of animals hitherto known. Woodward's Cat. of | 


been the looſe bones which are found in the heads of | 
ſome ſea-fiſhes, and- are ſuppoſed to ſerve for hearing ; | 
but that they belong to ſome fiſh at preſent unknown, or 
that has not been yet examined in this particular : there | 
zs, however, another much more probable opinion, which | 


way furniſh numbers of other kinds very different from 


in a hard greyiſh ſtone, and ſome [. 
= of the large ones, which are flatted on one ſide, give 


form for eleven or twelve turns, till it reaches the edge 
of the ſtone, This is exactly the formation and lineation | .- 
of the common umbilicus Veneris, only that it has ſewer | 


is generally allowed to be of the nature of theſe oper- | 


See TrEPANNING and 
| LENTIGO, 3 cuizcous diſorder, popularly called ne- 


o isalfo afed by Dr. Quincy for a brown, ſcaly, | 
or ſcurfy eruption upon the ſkin ; ſuch, eſpecially, as is 


LENTIL, bens, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


theſe: the ſlower is of the papilionaceous kind, and from 


The common lentil or ervum, with compreſſed - ſeeds, | 
- uſed for meagre ſoups. This is an annual | 
f narrow lobes, terminated by a tendril or 

claſper, wifich faſtens to any neighbouring plant, and is 
ſhort foot-ſtalks from the ſide of the branches; they are : 
mall, of 'z pale purple colour, and ate ſucceeded by | 


three ſeeds, which are | 
flat; 0 nd, and a little convex in the middle. The 
ſeeds df t 


ſueceed better than when ſowed the common way; the 
young catile. They are likewiſe the beſt as well as 


Another ſort of lentil has of late years been cultivated in | 
England, under the name of French lemil. This is the | 
tens major of Caſpar Bayhine ; and being twice the lize | 


Fx: win 
LE O 


time, that the liquor they are boiled in looſens the belly. 
They are but rarely uſed in phyſic, though the flour of 
them may be uſed outwardly in cataplaſms, for the ſame 
purpoſes as bean- flour. 
LENTISCUS, the wood of an ever - green tree of the ſame 
name, of ſome uſe in phyſic: it is an aſtringent and for- 
tifying, and is much uſed for tooth- picks. See Mas- 
TIc-tree. 4 3 

It contains a kind of gum, or reſin, which is maſtic; the 

e the incenſe of Perſia, ſo highly commended by 

rabo. 

The lentiſcus has nearly the . ſame properties with the 
ſaundets but it has more turpentine in it, and ſome- | 
times paſſes by urine. | | 
LENTISK, in Botany. See MasTic-tree 
LENTIsK, African and Peruvian. See Indian MasT1C 
LENTOR, in Medicine, a viſcidity or ſizineſs. 
A viſcid or ſizy ſtate of the animal fluids is productive of 
many diſtempers, Thus, Boerhaave informs us, that a 
pingueous viſcidity, from vegetable aliment, is caufed, 
firſt, by a diet of crude and unfermented farinaceous 
ſubſtance, aud auſtere, immature vegetables, Secondly, 
by a deſect of good blood; a ſufficient quantity of which 

is neceſſary to the aſſimilation of the aliment, and the - 

converſion of their juices into good blood. Thirdly, by 

2 debility of the veſſels and viſcera, or a defe& or in- 
activity of the bile; which laſt is very powerful, when 

in a due ſtate and quantity, in attenuating viſcidities of 
alimentary ſubſtance. Fourthly, by a diminution of ani- 
mal motion; for motion ſtrengthens the ſolids, attenu- 
ates the fluids, and promotes the due digeſtion and aſſi- 
milation of the aliments. Fifthly, by a diſſipation of the 
moſt fluid parts of the blood, through the relaxed ſecern- 
ing veſſels; for it is evident, that when the moſt. fluid 

parts are loſt, what remains muſt become more thick and 
viſcid. Hence the error of thoſe is obvious, who pre- 
poſterouſly carry off the fineſt particles of the blood by 
enormous quantities of ſudorifics and diureties. Sixthly, 
by the retention of the thicker parts of the fluids, on ac- 
count of the debility of the excretory organs. 

This viſcidity is originally formed in the firſt organs of 
digeſtion; from whence it is propagated to the blood, 
and the fluids thence derived; and when any of theſe 

viſcid particles paſs the lacteals, and get into the blood, 
their immediate effects are principally manifeſt in the 
lungs, where they cauſe a dyſpnœa, not being able to 
. paſs readily through the ſmall veſſels thereof. 5 
The effects of ſuch a viſcidity in the firſt organs of di- 
geſtion; are an utter proſtration of appetite, ſometimes 
attended with the diſcharge of a viſcid ſubſtance, much 
reſembling frogs ſpawn ; a ſenſe of repletion, nauſea, and 
inclination to vomit ; becauſe theſe acidities, adhering to 
the coats of the ftomach, excite an uneaſy ſenſation, in 
the manner a feather does, when thruſt down the throat; 
and a crudity of the aliments taken in, becauſe they can- 

not be digeſted. | I | 
Hence, likewiſe, the bile is rendered inert and inactive, 
being, as it were, inviſcated by theſe viſcidities, and car- 
ried along with them through the inteſtinal-tube, and loſt. 
Hence, alſo, ariſe pituitous, and, as it were, vitreous con- 
cretions of the ſtomach and inteſtinal tube, which are pto- 
ductive of exceſlive pains, when adhering to the coats of 
| theſe organs. Coſtiveneſs, and tumors of the belly, are 
moreover excited, for want of a proper ſtimulus from the 
- bile, and a retention of the groſs viſcid feces: this is fre- 
quent in children, Hence alſo, a due preparation, per- 
fection, and ſecretion of the chyle, is prevented. In the 
| blood, ſizineſs, paleneſs, and immeability, are generated; 
in the, veſſels, obſtructions and concretions : hence, alſo, 
pale and inſipid urine, viſcid ſaliva, and leucophlegmatic 
tumors. The due ſecretions are likewiſe prevented; and 
the more ſubtle parts of the fluids become, deficient ; 

| whence a coalition of the ſmalleſt canals is induced. 

With reſpect to the cure, it is to be performed, firſt, b 

a conſtant uſe of aliments and drink well fermented, and 
duly ſeaſoned with attenuating ſalts and aromatics ; for 

fermentation deſtroys the viſcidity of all the farinaceous 

vegetables. Rice or oats, boiled, make a kind of jel! 
or glue, which is deſtroyed by fermentation. Beer vel 
fermented does not cauſe phlegm, but ptiſans will: 
therefore, in cold languid diſeaſes ſtrong beer is proper; 
and in hot, inflammatory diſorders, ptiſans. Secondly, 
by broths made of animals abounding. with exalted vola- 
tile ſalts; and theſe broths muſt be ſeaſoned with acrid 
vegetables. Thirdly, by ſtrengthening the veſſels and 
viſcera, Fourthly, by exerciſe and motion; for without 

a due degree of theſe, nowhing can relieve, much leſs 

cure. Fifthly, by diluting, reſolvent, ſtimulatiug, bilious, 

and ſaponaceous medicines. James, Med. Dict. 
LEO, Lion, the fifth of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Leo in Prolemy's Catalogue 
are 27, beſides the informes, which are 8; in Tycho's 
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LEO 


; ,. beGide others, 


See Lion. | | | 


Leo, in Botory, 2 name uſed 
COLUMBINE, or aquzlegta. 
calls it by this 2 
zo, the lion, in ogy. ; 
| 7 pulax, a name given by Mr. Reaumur to a ſpecies of 
inſets, which feeds on the pulex arboreus, or common tree - 
puccron, in the ſame manner that the creature called the 
11 mica leo does on the ants: this being alſo, like that, 
an animal, yet in an imperfect ſtare, and hnally to be 
changed into a different creature. I bis author has kept 
up the reſemblance of this analogy between them, by 
11ving this a ſimilat name. | 
The le pulex is uſually bred among the herds of the pu- 
lices, which he derours molt unmercifully. He is a worm 
of the-hexapode, or ſix legged kind, and very ſoon ar- 
rives at the time of his change; after which he becomes | 
a green fly with four wings. Another animal of this kind 
and not leſs deſtructive of this ſmall race of animals, is 
a fix-legged worm of a whitiſh colour, and ſmaller than 
the former, which finally becomes a round-bodied beetle. 
| Another ſpecies of theſe devourers this author calls vermi: 
 hby/trix, the porcupine-worm, from the vaſt number of 
ſpiculæ, or tender prickles, with which he is. armed. | 
T bis alſo finally becomes a round and ſmall beetle. 
Reaumur, Hiſt. InſeQ. tom. i. See Lion puceron 


the ancients to an animal, ſaid to be the ſwifreſt of all | 
creatures in the world. It is deſetibed as a mongrel or 
baſtard animal, unable to propagate its own ſpecies, being 
| begotten upon the lioneſs by the male hyzna of ſome of 
the larger kinds: but is one of thoſe animals, the exiſt- 
ence of which is much to be doubted. The Latin authors 
have made ſome confuſion between this creature and, the 
MANTICHORA, attributing the things that have been ſaid 
of one to the other. | 


the end. N 


grams, prophecies, &c. For inſtance; Muretus, ſpeak- 
ing of the poetry of Lorenzo Gambara of Breſſe, ſays, 


Brixia vefirates, que condunt car mina vates 
Von ſunt noſirates te: gere digna nates. 


U vites pœnam, de potibus incipe cœnam. 
The origin of the word is ſomewhat obſcure: Paſquier 
derives it from one Leoninus, or Leonius, who excelled 
in this way, and dedicated ſexeral pieces to pope Alex- 
ander III. others derive it from pope Leo; and others, | 
| from the beaſt called lion, becauſe it is the loftieſt of all 
verſes. | | h 

NM. Fauchet makes the /conine rhyme the fame with what 
che French call the rich, and we the dowble rhyme, i. e. 
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tuation, and pronunciation, with two others. | 
LEON'TESERES, in the Natural Hiftory of | the Ancients, 


and not a little eſteemed among us for its beauty. It is 


black, and green. | 
Sometimes it is one irregular congeries of all theſe co- 
lours, but more frequeutly it is very beautifully variegated 


with them in form of clouds and veins; the black and 


cles round one or more points. 


487. Ss i. 
LEONTIASIS, a name uſed by ſome authors for the-ELE- 
PHANTIASIS». .. | | 


LEON'CICA, feaſts, or ſacrifices cclebrated, among the 


ancients, in honour of the ſun. ©. __ g 
They were called Leontica, and the prieſts who officiated 
at them Leone, becauſe they tepreſented the ſun under 
the figure of a lion radiant, bearing a tiara, and griping 
In his two fore-paws the borns of a bull, who ſtruggled 
with bim, in vain, to diſengage himſelf, | 


will hare it anniverſary, and to have made its return not 
in a ſolar, but in 3 lunar. year.z but others hold its return 


not above two. hundred and-twenty days. | 
The ceremony was ſometimes allo called Mitbriaca; Mi- 
2 being the name of the ſun among the ancient Per- 
ns. 1 | 5 
There was always, a man ſacrificed at theſe feaſts, till 
the time of Hadrian, who prohibited it by a law. Com- 
modus introduced the cuſtom afreſh, after whoſe time it 
was again exploded. 


EONTICE, in Botany, the name given by Linnzus to that 


LEONTICE is alſo a 


LEOCKUCOTTA, in Naira! Hiftory, a name given by | 


LEONINE, in Poetry. is applied to a kind of verſes which | 
rbyme at every hemiſlich, the middle always chiming to | 


In this kind of verſe we find ſeveral ancient hymns, epi- 


where two ſyllables have the fame orthography, accen- | 


the name of a ſpecies of agate, famous in early. times 
for its imaginary virtues in taming the tage of wild beaſts, 


—{ —u—e— 


the moſt variegated of all the agates. Its ground colour 
is yellow, and its variegations are flamed-coloured, white, 


green particularly are uſually diſpoſed in concentric eir- 


an It is found only in the | 
| Eaſt Indies, and is very ſcarce. Hill's Hiſt, of Fol, p. 


The critics are extremely divided about this feaſt : ſome | 


more frequent, and give inſtances where the period was | 


L'EO 


LEONTOFETALON, 
plant mentioned by the ancient Greeks 
and called by them cacaLlia. 

Dioſcorides telis vs it had theſe names in common, and 

that it was of great virtue in curing diſcaſes of the ar 
orte ia, or wind- pipe. 

This medicinal plant of the Greeks was very different 
from that we now call AAL Ii. Some have defcribed 
it to have flowers like the oak, others like the olive-tree, 
but the old manuſcripts of Dioſcorides all ſay, the flowers 

were like thoſe of bryony. Hence it could by no means 


be the cacahia of the mederns; nor is it eaſy to ſay, (rom 


ſuch ſhort and uncertain accounts, what it was. 


LEONTODERON, in Netural Hiftory, a name given 


ſeveral authors to a ſpecies of agate, of a plain yellowi 
colour, withcut var:egations. | 


LEONTODON, in Botany, See DanDeEr 1on. 
LEONTOPETALOIDES, in Botany, the name of a genus 


of plants deſcribed by Dr. Amman, being a ſpecies of the 
leont ice of Linnzus. The characters of which are theſe; 
the flower is monopetalous, of the ſut nel-faſhioned kind, 


and divided into ſeveral ſegments at the edge; this is 


ſucceeded by a bladder, or inffated fruit, which contains 

a number of oval ſeeds. | 

The plant is a native of the Eaſt Indies; its root is tube- 
roſe, and two inches thick in the middle; it is grey on the 
outſide, and white within, and ſends out but few fibres. 
There uſually ariſe four ſtalks from esch root; theſe are 
very tall, and of a finger's thickneſs; two of them uſually 
bear each one large and beautiful leaf, very thin in its 
ſubſtance, variouſly jagged, and of a beautiful green. 
The two others bear each a tuft of flowers, which are 
large and yellow, and ſtand in cups of a fine green, 


compoſed each of one leaf, divided into ſome ſegments 


at the end: each flower is ſuſtained on a pedicle of about 
an inch in length; theſe are ſucceeded by the fruit, 
which are green inflated bladders of an angular form, and 
of an inch diameter in the largeſt part, from whence they 
run to a point, where they are purple. 'The ſeeds are 
large, ſtriated, aud of a pale brick-colour. AQ. Petrop. 


vol. viii. p. 209. | 


 ILEONTOPE I ALON, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
| plants, called leontice, by Linnzeus, See Liox's leaf. 
| The following one is from the ſchool of Salernum : | 


The artanita, or leontopetalon, of the ancients, is generally 
eſteemed a ſynonymous name for the cyc/amen, or so - 
bread, and is uſed as ſuch by moſt authors; but if the 
Arabian writers are underitood of it in this ſenſe, it will 


| be hard to reconcile their works with thoſe of the Greeks | 


on the ſubject of this plant. | 5 
LEON TOPODIUM, lin fort, in Botany, a name giren 
by ſome to a genus of plants, otherwiſe called napbalium. 
See Cup - weed. | | 

LEONURUS, in Botany. See Lion's rail, 
LEOPARD, in Zoology, the Engliſh name of the long- 
tailed felzs, or felis pardus of Linnæus z a beaſt of prey, 
with the ſpots on the back and ſides tound, diſpo ſed in 
circles, from ſour to five in each, wih a ſingle black 
ſpot in the centre of each; the lower dnes variegated. 
It is a very nimble as well as fierce animal, fo that ſcarcely 
any thing eſcapes it. Authors call the male PaRDus, 
and the female PAN THERA. | | : 
This creature, when carefully examined, is found to be 
very like a cat, particularly its head, teeth, tongue, feet, 
and claws. Its actions alſo are all like a cat's ; it boxes 
Vith its fore-feet, as a cat does her kittens; leaps at its 
prey as the cat does; and will ſpit much in che fame man- 


ner. Een * 
All the leopard kind as they walk, keep the claws of their 
fore-feet, turned up from the ground, and ſheathed, as it 
were in the ſkin of the toes, whereby they preſerve them 
ſharp for ſeizing their prey, | OR 
Notwithſtanding the natural fierceneſs of the lh. 
numbers of them are bred. up tame, and kept for the 
Great Cham of Tartary's uſe, for the bunting of deer 
and other beaſts. Pennant ſays, that the Jeepard is an 
untameabie ſpecies, always retaining its fierce, malevolent. 
aſpect, and its growl or murmur. It is next in ſiae to 
the tiger, and next to it in cruelty, and in its general 
enmity to the animal creation. | 3 
They are moſt numerous in Africa and Byria. 5 
The leopard of Buffon bas its hair of a lively yellow co- 
lour ; is marked on the back and wp 1 mg (pets, 
diſpoſed in circles and pretty. cloſe. together; the face 
— $ are. marked . ; the btęaſt and 
belly covered with longer halrs than the reſt, of the 
body, of a whitiſh colour; the ſpots on the tail ate 
laige and oblong: the length of this ſpecies, from noſe 
to tail, is four feet, and that of the tail is 24 feet: 
This animal inhabits Scnegal and Guinea, and ſpares 
neither man nor beaſt, The PANTHER deſtroys num- 


bers of them: the negro women make collars of their 


ibe certain virtues, Theſe ani - 
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Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſet. tom, i. See Lion puceron | a number of oval ſeeds. 
LEOCRUCOTTA, in Nama! B:iftory, a name given by 


LEONINE, in Poetry. is applied to a kind of verſes which | 


| from the beaſt called lion, becauſe it is the loſtieſt of all 


Leo, the lien, in Zoology. See Lion. and called by them cacatia. 


% > I. o 


o, in Botery, 2 name uſed by ſome. author ſot che genus of plants which Tourneſort and others have called 
LT or aquileg ia. — desde others, LrowTrorETATOx. | 


calls it by this name, {LEONTICE is alfo a plant mentioned by the ancient Greeks 


Leo pulex, a name given by Mr. Reaumor to a ſpecies of | Dioſcorides tells us it had theſe names in common, and 


| begotten upon the lioneſs by the male hyzna of ſome of 


jaſects, which feeds on the pulex arboreus, or common tree- that it was of great virtue in curing diſcaſes of the aſpera 


puceron, in the ſame manner that the creature called the arter ia, or _— . | 

formica leo does on the ants: this being alſo, like that,, This medicinal plant of the Greeks was very different 

an animal, yet in an imperiect ſtare, and finally to be from that we now call CaCaL1s. Some have deſcribed 

changed into a different creature. I bis author has kept | it to have flowers like the oak, others like the olive-tree, 

up the reſemblance of this analogy between them, by | butthe old manuſcripts of Dioſcorides all ſay, the flowers 
ing this a ſimilat name. | were like thoſe of bryony. Hence it could by no means 


The le» pulex is uſually bred among the herds of the pu-] be the cacaia of the mrderns; not is it eaſy to Tay, (rom 


lices, which he devours moſt unmercifully. He is a worm ſuch ſhort and uncertain accounts, what it was. a 
of the hexapode, or fix legged kind, and very ſoon ar- [LEONTODERON, in Natural Hiftory, a name given N 
tires at the time of his change; after which he becomes | ſeveral authors to ſpecies of agate, of a plain yello 

a green fly with four wings. Another animal of this kind colour, withcut var:egations. 

and no: leſs deſtructive of this ſmall race of animals, is [LEONTODON, in Botany. See Dau DEI ion. . 
a fix-legged worm of a whitiſh colour, and ſmaller than | LEONTOPE VALOIDES, in Betany, the name of a genus 
the former, which finally becomes a tound- bodied beetle. | of plants deſcribed by Dr. Amman, being a ſpecies of the 
Another ſpecies of theſe devourers this author calls vermis |  /eontice of Linnzus. The cbaraQters of which are theſe ; 
hy/!riz, the porcupine-worm, from the vaſt number of | the flower is monopetalous, of the ſut nel-faſhioned kind, 
ſpiculz, or tender prickles, with which he is armed. | and divided into ſeveral ſegments st the edge this is 
T bis alſo finally becomes a round and ſmall beetle, | ſucceeded by a bladder, or inflated fruit, which contains 


wi 


the ancients to an animal, ſaid ro be the ſwifreſt of all | 
creatures in the world, It is deſcribed as a mongrel or 
baſtard animal, unable to propagate its own ſpecies, being 


roſe, and two inches thick in the middle; it is grey on the 
_ outſide, and white within, and ſends out but few fibres. 
There uſually ariſe four ſtalks from each root; theſe are 
very tall, and of a finger's thickneſs; two of them uſually 
bear each one large and beautiful leaf, very thin in its 
ſubſtance, variouſly jagged, and of a beautiful green. 


| the larger kinds: but is one of thoſe animals, the exiit- 
_ ence of which is much to be doubted. The Latin authors 


have made ſome confuſion between this creature and the | The two otbers bear each a tuft of flowers, which are 


The following one is from the ſchool of Salernum: | 


MAaNTICHORA, attributing the things that have been ſaid | large and yellow, and ſtand in cups of a fine green, 
of one to the other. compoſed each of one leaf, divided into ſome ſegments 
at the end: each flower is ſuſtained on a pedicle of about 
rbyme at every hemiſlich, the middie always chiming to] an inch in length; theſe are ſucceeded by the fruit, 
the end. OW which are green inflated bladders of an angular form, and 
Ia this kind of verſe we find ſeveral ancient hymns, epi- | of an inch diameter in the largeſt part, from whence the 
grams, prophecies, &c. For inſtance; Muretus, {peak- | run to a point, where they are purple. The ſeeds are 
ing of the poetry of Lorenzo Gambara of Breſſe, ſays, gps. ny and of a pale brick- colour. AQ. Petrop. 
| —_ n | I vol, viii. p. 209. : 
ria wefiraes, que condunt carmina rates | 7 BONTOPETALON, in Boteny, the name of a genus of 
Non funt nefirates ter gere d xns rates. plants, called leontice, by Linnzeus, See LioR's leaf. * 
The artanta, or leontopetalin, of the ancients, is generally 
7 1 e 5 eſteemed a ſynonymous name for the cyclamen, or so- 
A . bread, and i uſed as ſuch by moſt authors; but if the 
The origin of the word is ſomewhat obſcure : Paſquier | 


Arabian writers are underſtood of it in this ſenſe, it will 
derives it from one Leoninus, or Leonius, who excelled 


| be hard to reconcile their works with thoſe of the Greeks 
in this way, and dedicated ſeveral pieces to pope Alex- | on the ſubject of this plant. 


ander III others derive it from pope Leo; and others, | LEON TOPODIUM, 4555 feet, in Botany, a name 


by ſome to a genus of plants, otherwiſe cal 
See CUD-weed. | 


giren 
verſes. 


M. Fauchet makes the /conine rhyme the ſame with what LEONURUS, is Bucs - Soo Leonftact -- 15 . 
dhe French call the rich, and we the double rhyme, i. e, | LEOPARD, in Zoology, the Engliſh name of the long- 


where two ſyllables have the fame orthography, accen- 


_ the moſt variegated of all the agates. Its — colour | and the female PANTHERA. 


| lours, but more frequently it is very beautifully variegated | 


tailed felis, or felis pardus of Linnzus; a beaſt of prey, 

tuation, and pronunciation, with two others. | with the ſpots on the back and ſides tound, diſpoſed in 

N'TESERES, in the Natural Hiflory of the Ancients, circles, from ſour to five in each, with a ſingle black 
the name of a ſpecies of agate, famous in early times 


ſpot in the centre of each; the lower ones varie 
fo its imaginary virives in tawing the rage of wild beaſts, | Ir is very nimble as well as fierce animal, ſothat ſcarecly 
and not a little eſteemed among us for its beauty. It is | any thing eſcapes it. Authors call the male PatDus, 
is yellow, and its vatiegations are flamed-coloured, white, | 
biack, = ——_ a, 24 


Sometimes it is one irregular congeries of all theſe co- | 


This creature, when carefully examined, is found to be 
very like a cat, particularly its head, teeth, tongue, feet, 
and claws. Its actions alſo are all like a cat's ; it boxes 
| with its fore-feet, as a cat does her kittens; leaps at its 
with them in form of clouds and veins; the black and | prey as the cat does; and will ſpit much in che fame man- 
green particularly are uſually dif; in concenttic Cir- | 


cles round one or more points. It is found only in the All the lespard kind as they walk, keep the claws of their 
Eaſt Indies, and is very ſcarce. Bill's Hiſt, of Foſſ. p. | fore-feet, turned up from the ground, and ſheatbed, as it 


48). | were in the ſkin of the toes, wher ey pieſei ve them 
LEONTIASIS, a name uſed by ſome authors for the EL E- xy ou 


ſharp for ſeizing their prey, 
PHANTIASIS». 


. Notwithſtanding the natural ferceneſs of the leapord, 
LEONTICA, feaſts, or ſacrifices celebrated, among the 


8 numbers of them are bred up tame, and kept for the 
ancients, in honour of the ſun. Great Cham of Tartary's uſe, for the hunting of deer 
They were called Leomica, and the prieſts who officiated | and other beaſts, Pennant ſays, that the leopard is an 
at them Leone, becauſe they repreſented the ſun under | untameabic ſpecies, always retaining its fierce, malevolent 
the figure of 2 lion radiant, bearing a tiara, and griping aſpect, and its growl or murmor. It is next ia ſiae to 
in his two fore-paws the borns of a bull, who ſtruggled | the tiger, and next to it in cruelty, and in its general 
with bim, in vaio, to diſengage himſelf. camity to the animal creation. 


| The etitics are extremely divided about this feaſt : ſome | They ate moſt numerous in Africa and Byri 


thras being the name ee EY * 
Gans. the name of the ſun among the ancient Per- body, of a. whitiſh colour; 


o 


will hare it anniverſary, and to have made its return not The leopard. of Buffon bas its hair of 2 lively yellow co- 


in a ſolar. but in à lunar year ; but others hold its return | lour ; is marked on the back and ſides with ſma}l ſpots, 
more frequent, and give inſtanees where the period was | diſpoſed in circles and 


pretty cloſe. together ; the face 
not above two hundred and twenty days. and legs are marked with ſingle (pow; the brgalt and 
The ceremony was ſometimes alſo called Mithriaca; Mi- belly covered with longer halts than the reſt of the 


ſpots on the tail ate 


the 
SOR lage and oblong ; the length of this ſpecies, from noſe 
There was 


bere was always a man ſacrificed at theſe feaſts, till | 1o tail, is Four fect, and that of tbe tail is 24 ſect. 
the time of Had 


; riad, who prohibited itby alaw. Com- This animal inhabits Senegal and Guinea, and ſpares 
modus introduced the cuſtom afreſh, after whoſe time it | neither man nor beaſt. The PanTHER $ num- 


Was 3 ain exploded. bers of them: the ro women make collars of their 
EONTICE, in Nang, the name given by Linnæus to that teeth, to which they aicribe certain virtues, Theſe api- 
Vor. III. Ne 199. | | ; 2 A mals 


The plant is a native of the Eaſt Indies; its root is tube» 


mals Are taken by che v 


negroes in pit-falls, covered at the impreſſions of ſiſh, found in many parts of Germany: 
che top with flight hurdles, on which they place a bait Þ Tab., Foffils, Cluſi 5. L | 
of fleſn. The fleſh is white aud well-taſted, and eaten LEPISMA, in Natural Hyiwy, a genus of the aptera ordet 

| 8 The ſkins are valuable, and brought to Europe.] of inſects; with fix feet formed for running, a mouth 
Phe leſſer leopard, kept à few years ago in the Tower, ] having two ſctaceous palpi or feelers, and two rounded at 
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black; the ſkin white, and a large black ſpot on each | 


_ ++ fide. of the upper lip; the breaſt white ſpotted with 


black z the back. ſides, and rump covered with hair of a 
bright yellow colour: the ſpots reſemble thoſe of the 
forme, but are fmaller; and the tail is ſhorter, tapering 
to a point, covered with ſhort hair. | 0 
The hunting lepard of India has a ſmall head, with the 
tip. of the noſe black, and from each corner of the mouth. 
to that of the eye, a duſky line; the ears are ſhorter and 
| tawny, and N 2 with a brown bar; the face, chin, and 
throat, are of a pale yellowiſh brown; the body of a light 
tawny brown, marked with many fmall round, black ſpots: : 
che hair on the top of the neck is longer than the reſt; 
that on the belly white and very long; the tail is longer 
than the body, of a teddiſn brown colour, marked above 
With large black ſpots. This animal is of the ſize of a 
greyhound, of a long make, narrow cheſt and very long 


- + Jegs. It is tamed aud trained for the chace of antetopes, 


which it overtakes by its rapidity. Pennant. 


-LtorarD's bane, doronicum, in Botany, a genus of the 


Hyd en. ſia polygamia ſuper ua claſs, It has a flower com- 


poſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, Which form the 
- 3<difk, and female: florets which compoſe the rays; theſe 
are included in one common empalement which has a 


double ſeries of leaves as long as the rays; in the bottom 
- of the hermaphrodite florets is ſituated the germen, Which 


„becomes a fingle, oval, comprefled feed, crowned with | 
hairy down; the female florets are formed like a tongue, 


wand compoſe the border; theſe bave a ge: men crowned. 
Aby two reflex ſtigmas, but have no ſtamina; the germen 
becomes a ſingle turrowed feed without down. Miller 


: enumerates four ſpecies, natives of Hungary and the 
Helvetian mountains, and of the Alps and Pyrenees. - 
The root has been ſometimes uſed in medicine; ſome | 


have commended it as an expeller of the poiſon of ſcor- 


pions; while others reckon it a poiſon itſelf; and affirm | 
: that it wilt deſtroy wolves and dogs. See DORUNICU Me | 
LEPA, in our Od Hriters, a meaſure which contained the 


third part of two buſhels. Whence we derive a /eed-leap 


LEPAS, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a genus of ſhell- | 


-:fiſb.-the fame as PATELLA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is 
à2 genus of the teſtaceous worms, comprehending ten 
different ſpecies: its animal is the Triton; and the ſhell. 
is multivalve, unequal, and fixed by a ſtem. The com- 
mon Engliſh BARNACLE is of this genus. 
LEPAS TR UM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 

of foſſils, of the claſs of the sEIEN IT, compoſed of 


filaments arranged into broad plates, and thoſe diſpoſed | 


in the form of a radiated ſtar. Tab. Foffils. Claſs 2. 
The word is derived from the Greek xe, a /cale or plate, 
and arne, a /tar. by: * | | 


Of this genus there are two known ſpecies; the one a 


bright browniſh white kind, with thinnerflakes, the other 


\ Ti a eh ey kind, with-thick flakes. They are | 


both found on the ſhores of Sheppey Hiand in Kent, and 


ſorm themſelves in the cavities of the ſeptariz called by | 
authors , Hlelmontii; and the ſeptariz with theſe |. 


; "affixed to them, have been accounted a ſeparate ſpecies 
of that body, and called the farred waxed vein, or ludus 
' Helmantii ftellatus. The world in general has erred as to 


the origin of theſe beautiful foſhls, they having been 
' ſuppoſed to be talcky ſpars whereas their want of elaſti- | 


©. city, the great character of talc, and their not ferment- 
ing with acids, which is the fundamental diſtinction of 
the ſpars, prove them to be not at all of the nature of 

either of thefe bodies; and experiments on them plainly 


he them to bela ſelenite of a particular kind. Hill's 


Hiſt. of Foff. p 1209, 143k 
LEPERS. See ELErHaNTIASIs, and LEPROSY, + 


LEPIDIUM. Sce D1TTANDER, | 


LEPI DOC ARPODENDRON, a name given. by Boetheave | 


to a genus of plants, called by Linnzus LEUCADENDRON, 
LEPIDOIDES, "Ae; formed of demi, ſcule, and 


67 dog, form, figure, or LEPIDOEIDES, in Analomy, a name 
of the ſquamous ot ſcaly ſuture of the cRGANIUM. 


BbEP[DOPFERA, from Rem, & ſcale, and ep, wing, in | 


the Linneun Sy/tem, an oder of INSECTS, with four 
wings, imbricated with ſcales: in the mourh is contained 
a ſpiral tongue, and the body is hairy. This order com- 
prehends three genera, viz; the papiſio or butterfly, the 
ſphinx and the phalzna, or moth; and each genus in- 


cludes a number ot ſpecies. bs 348-4 
LEPIDOTCES,” in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone | having inſinuated themſelves into the pores of the cuticir, 
bearing a-refemblance to the ſcales of fiſhes... Tbe word 
haas been uſed by ſome, as the name of thoſe ſtones 


which are compoſed of ſmall flakes, or ſcales of talc, 


inhabits the Eaſt Indies; it has its face ſpotted with | their extremity, a ſeioſe tail, and a body covered wich 


ſcsles. This genus includes three ſpecies, | 
LEPIUM, in Natural Hiſlory, the name of a genus of 
foſſils of the-clafs of the 6YPsUMS; the characters of 
which are, bat the bodies of it are moderately hara, 
compoſed of very ſmall particles, and of a duſky hue, 
It is found in great plenty in Germany, and is one of 
the many ſubſtances which, from their uſe in fuſion and 
caſting, the Germans call ſpaad, We have it in great 
plenty in Derbyſhire, and it is burnt into a ſort of plaſter 
of Paris for the coarſer works; but it calcines very flowly 
and vnequally, HiiPs Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 114. 
LEPORARIA agaile, a name given by ſome authors to the 
melanaetos, or black EAGLE, fcom its deſtioying great 
numbers of hares. | 2 8 | 
LEPORINUM genus, in Zoolegy, the name of à genus of 
animals, ſo called from their general reſemblance to the 
hare in ſhape, and other particulars; the characters by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from other quadrupeds ate 
theſe: they have feet divided into claws; they feed on 
vegetables; and they have two very long tecth in the 
fore-part of their mouths. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 204. 
LEPRAS, in /chthyology, the name of a ſea-tith of the TE. 
pos, or wrafſe-kind, remarkable for the great variety and 


than five or fix inches in length, and is conſiderably broad 
and flat. It ſometimes grows to a foot long, but chat 
only in the ocean, never in the Mediterranean fea 
where it is uſually caught; and even there very rarely. 
It is ſpotted all over hke the body of a leopard. It is one 


not much eſteemed at table, being of an inſipid and wa- 
tery taſte. | 9 8 8 

LEPROSO amovendo, in Law, an ancient writ that lav 

'to remove a /eper, or lazer, who thruſt himſelf into the 


church or at other public meetings, to their annoyance. 
The writ lies »gainſt thoſe lepers that appear outwardly 
to be ſuch, by ſores on their bodies, ſmell, &c. and not 
bis houſe, fo as not to converſe with his neighbours, he 
mall not be remove. 1 85 
LEPROSY, LER A, in Medicine, a foul, cutaneous diſesſe, 
appearing in dry, white, thin, ſcurfy ſcabs, either over 
the whole body, or only ſome part of it; and uſually 
attended with a vehement itching and other pains. 
| + The word is derived from the Greek aemga, which ſignifies 
the ſame; and that from xn, /quamma, ſcale, : 
The leproſy ſeems to ariſe trom a great obſtruction of 
perſpiration, and a faulty ſerum; whereby the thin faline 


the denſity and cloſeneſs of the cuticuia, _ 

Hoffman thinks the ſeat of the various kinds of /eproſy to 
be chiefly: the fatty membrane of the ſkin, where the 
fomes of the corrupt matter principally reſides; inſomuch 
that by corroding and inflaming the nervous fibril of 
the fkin, various kinds of puſtules are generated. In 
warm countries the pri was very inlectious, but u 
does not appear to have been the cale, at leaſt in the 


ſame degree, in colder climates. lt is an hereditary di- 


| ſeate, and has been ſometimes occaſhoned by exceſive 
terror, two inſtances of which occur in the Med. Ob. 
vol. i. art: 18. The temoter cauſes are whatever diminiih 
the vital heat and reduce the general ſtrength of the body. 
his diſtemper has been much more ſtequent in former 
times than it is at preſent, and much more in the hot 
_coontries of the Ealt, particularly among the Jews, than 
among us: perhaps becaule the ſalts, which, by the ap- 
pointment: of nature, are to be eliminated through the 


greater plenty to the ſurface of the body than in theſe 
northern regions they ordinarily are; and, ſticking in 
their paſſage in the thin dry membrane of the cuticle, 
the aqueous parts, which are their vehicle, flip away 
from them by inſenfible evaporation, and le:ves them 
| there to corrode and fret it, till at length, through the 
quantity fo gathered, the membrane becomes diy, brittle 
and white, which is the cauſe of that deſquama ion. of 
falling away in white ſcales; that whiteneis, as well as 
the brictleneſs, proceeding merely from the qusatity of 


the moiſture is drawn from them, being aguleated, ad 


they diſſolve the cqntinuity of it by there poincs anche ges; 
which thus mortified and broken, is apt, on the leai} 
fiition, to fall of, as above mentioned ; 


and by others to exprels the {tones containing fiſh, or | 


* 


The ancients diſlinguiſhed two kinds of /profp, viz. the 
lepre 


beauty of its colouiing. It is ſeldom caught of more 


of the moſt beautiful fich of the Mediterranean, but is 


company of his neighbours in any parifh, either in the 


againſt others: and if a man be a /eper, and keep within 


humours are thrown off from the blood, and detained by 


pores of the ſkin, along with the recrementitious ſerum, 
. : 221 , , . 1 p . . 
their proper vehicle, are, in hot countries, conveyed in 


theſe ſalts, Which are themielves white 3 and when. 
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5 880 70 tra Gratorum ind pre drabim i though the two ſeem | 


only to have differed in degree; the ſymptoms of the 


Grecian being ſarther heightened and aggravated in the 
%%% pd 2064 dof UL 496, 4 DL 9s 15 340) 
\  Lucretius ſuppoſes the elephadtiafs to be generated in|. 

Egypt, and no where eiſe: but if the leproſy of the Jews 


3s the ſame as that of the negroes, which is highly pro- 
bable, then it may be affirmed, that it is indemial to the 
ſouthern and inland parts of Africa. 2414 | 


That it was contagious, all hiſtories ſacred and prophane, | 
agree. Pliny acquaints us, that it did not invade Italy 
till the time of Pompey the Great, and that it was brought 
from Egypt, and is peculiar to that kingdom, | 
Some have thought that the leproſy of the Arabians, or | 


more properly of the Africans,” was the parent of the 


lues venerea { however that be, it is certain, that ſince 


the pox has been curable, the elephantiaſis ſcems to have 
diſappeared, and the leproſy of the Greeks has been much 


lefs frequent than beſore. e 5-491 
In the Welt Indies this diforder is known by the name of 


the black sCURVY, Its approach is obſerved to be gra- 
dual 3 at firſt there are many ſpots of a yellow-biown 
caſt, which ſoon turn purple, and of a copper-colour ; 


theſe increaſe and become thick and rough, with hard 
ſca es; a numl#®:({s is felt on the fingers and tors; the 
breath is fetid, the voice hoarſe, the hard and ſcaly parts 
crack, and ulcers appear in different parts; but at length 


a fever comes on, which terminates in death. | 


An inveterite /eproſy was judgrd to be abſolutely incur- 
able: but Aretæus ſays, when the diſeaſe is new and | 
recent, there are great hopes of a cure. What he and 
Celſus preſcribe in order to the cure is not worth repeat- 
ing; for if any medicines will do, they mult be of the 


Herculean kind. Authors are exceſſive in the praiſe of 
viper's fleſb, which Hoffman judges to be quite inſignifi- 


cant. Joel adviſes bleeding, and purging with twelve | 
grains of the extract of black h-Nebore, or three grains 


of the glaſs of antimony, in conſerve of roſes : but the 


vitrum ceratum is more ſafe, and may be given in a larger 


doſe. Towne conſeſſes, that the antimonial preparations 


yielded moſt relief in Barbad es, but he could not fay 


that they per fe ted the cure. On the other hand, mer- 


blames all dried and ſalted meats, eſpecially hog's fleſh, 
and fiſh, particularly ſhell-fiſh : becauſe the poor people 


in Cornwall, inhabiting near the ſea-coaſt, were formerly | 
much ſubject to leprous diſeaſes, and had many hoſpitals 


erected on that account. | 
glutinous, and acrid humours, by ſufficient bleeding, and 


ration of wholeſome juices; and likewife by external; 


deterſive, conſolidating, and drying remedies, to free the 
part from pain, tumors, itching, and ulcers. The purges | 
may conſiſt of the root and the reſin of jalap, the extract 
of black hellebore, elaterium mixed with calomel, or zthi- | 


ops mineral, and gum ammoniac. Among thoſe things 
which ſtimulate the parts to an excretroy motion, and 
more powerfully melt down the tenacious humours, the 
wood and bark of guaiacumexecedall o:hers: the moſt con- 


ſiderable beſides theſe, are the tartarized and acrid tincture 


of antimony, ſulphur of antimony, einnabar, and, if a vene- 
real taint is ſuſpected, adecoction of crude antimony; which 


medicines, in a convenient doſe in the morning, with | 

- _ Purifying decoction drank in bed, afford great relief. 

But if theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to mercury. which 

ſome, after extinction, mix with floweis of ſulphur and 

'-  camphor, and rub it on the joints to promote ſalivation. 

Others more properly give mercurius dulcis, with double 

the quantity of crab's-eyes, and calx of antimony, rilivg 

__ "gradually from three or four grains to a ſcruple, in order 
dio ſalivate-wich proper precautions. 

I be leſſer degiees of er, fays fr John Pringle, in his | 

O bf. on Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 300, are frequently | 

confounded with the ſcurvy, and even itch; from which | 


q 


; 


5 


cury exaſperated the diſtemper, irritated the ulcers, and | 
made them ſpread the faſter. - | 1 — Þ 

The impetigo or le pr of the Greeks, begins with red | 
piqmples or puſtules breaking out in various parts of the | 
body; ſometimes they appear ſingle, ſometimes a great 
number ariſe together, eſpecially on the arms and legs. 
As the diſeaſe increaſes, freſh pimples ariſe, which join- 
ing the former, make a ſort of cluſter, all which enlarge 
their borders, and ſpread in an orbicular form. This 
leproſy, according to Turner, breaks- out firſt in the el- | 
| bows and knees, but ſoon ſpreads farther, and gradually | 
| ſhews itſelf over the whole body. Phe caules and ſeat of 
this diſeaſe are ſaid to be the ſame as the former. Willis 


ſkin in one or more parts of the body, attefided with a 
dry ſcurf, ſometimes oozing puſtules, or dry ſcabs, and 
always with ſome degtee of itching; whereas the "true 
ſcorbutic ſpots are of a livid colour, not commonly 2 
or raiſed above the ſkin, and are attended with manife 
ßgus of a lax ſtate of the fibres, and corruption of the 
blood. For a real ſcurvy imports a flow; but general re: 
ſolution or putrefaction of the whole frame; whereas 
the ſcabiesz impetigo, or le reß, may be found to affect 
thoſe of a very different conſtitution. _ | 5 
This diſorder. is ſo far from being curable by externals 
only, that it is ſometimes dangerous to attempt to move 
the ſcutfs of /eprous people in that manner. On the con- 
trary, it is neceflary to change the humours, by a ſpare. 

diet, exercile, alterative mercurials, or frequent purges 
of the ſaline kind, Ibid. . 0 
Dr. Mead recommends the tincture of cantharides in this 

diſtemper. v2 | | | yy 15 
Dr. Lyſons has met with great ſucceſs in the uſe of the 
following decoCtion, viz. R cort. interior ulmi rec. 
3 iv. coq. in aq. pur. Þþ iv. ad 1h; ij. colatur. cap. 5 ſs 
die; continued for ſeveral weeks. If after uſing it, the 
effloreſcences increaſe, the ſymptom is favourable. 
Others have adviſed the ſame general courſe of the diet and 
medicine for the cure of the leproſy as the ſcurvy. This 
diſtemper, which was common in our country long 
ago, appears very ſeldom at preſent; which may be 
owing to the inhabitants of Britain eating more vegetable 

| food than formerly, living more upon tea, and other di- 
luting diet, uſing leſs ſalted meat, being more cleanly, 
better lodged and clothed, &c. | | 
Lepra Arabum, is the fame with what is otherwiſe called 
elephantiaſis, becauſe in chi the patient's ſkin is rough and 
wrinkied like an elephant's hide. See EL*PHANTIASIS. 


LEPTODECARHOMBIS, in Naturel Hiſtory, the name 


of a genus of ſoſſils of the clafs of the sELENtTE&. Tab. 
Fffuls, Claſs 2. by: - 2 | : $ 
The word is derived from rb, thin, exag ten and 
pPopGog, a rhomboid figure, and expreſſes a thin or ſlender 
rhomboidal body, confiſting of ten planes or ſides, each 
of which is ſo nearly equal to that oppoſite to it, as very 
much to approach to a decahedral parallelopiped; but as 
the broader and flatter planes, which form the top and 
bottom in this genus, are not regularly equal to each other, 
ſo neither are the eight nartower to their oppoſites; but 
they uſually differ in breadth, and in the angles they 
make. Of this genus there are five ſpecies enumerated 
by Dr. Hill in his Hiſt: of Foſpls, p 118 to 129. 5 
LEP TOS libanotis, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients; 1 
name given by ſome of the Greek writers to the ſmall 
frankincenſe, that is, ſuch as come to their hands in ſmall 
flakes, broken from the larger maſſes in the gathering or 
packing up. This was alſo called manna thuris, the 
manna of frankincenſe, the word manna being of old 
uſed to expreſs any thing formed of granules, or ſmall 


pieces. The ancients eſteemed this leptos libanotis, or 


In the method of cure, ſays Hoffman, we ſhould endea- | 
vour to diſcharge out of the body, the maſs of corrupt, 


_ abſtinence, by purges, as well gentle as draſtic ; then by | y 
proper aliment, and a good regimen, promote the gene- 


manna thuris, when pure, beyond any other kind, for 
they always valued that trankincenſe moſt, which was 
drieſt and moſt brittle; and ſuch only as was ſo, could 
break off in theſe ſmall flakes. The medicine, however, 
ſoon grew ſubject to adulteration, and loſt its credit; for 
the duſt of the frankincenſe being allowed to be put up 
among this manna thuris, Dioſcorides tells us, that in his 
time people, greedy of gain, had found the way to adul- 
terate it, by adding, inſtead of this genuine duſt, the 
lifted powder of the reſin of the pine- tre. 
LEP TUM, in Antiquity, a ſmall piece of money, which, 
according to ſome, was only the eighth part of an obo- 
lus; but others will hate it to be a filver or braſs 
r tro a Whew 6 ie cn 7 | 
LEPTURA, in the Hiftory of Inſefs,.the name of a genus 
of four-winged flies, the antennz of which are oblong, 
ſlender, and ſetaceous ; the exterior wings are truncated 
at their extremity, and the thorax is of a ſubcylindric 
This genus, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, belongs to the order 


olf coleoptera, and comprehends twenty+five ipecies. 


yk 


* 


however, it may be diſtinguiſhed by the hardneſs ot the 


* 


Theſe flies have been, by the generality of authors, 
reckoned among the beetles. See 8cAAABRUs. 
LEPTURUS... The name is of Greek origin, and is 
formed of rug, linder, and every e ta, expreſſing that 
_ filth bearing this name, has à very long and ſlender 

tau. DET eee | | 

Lepus, the Hire, in Aſtronamy; a. conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiiphere'y Whole ſtars in Prolemy's cata- 
logue ate twelve; in that of Tycho thirteen; in the 
Biirannic catalogue nineteen: the names, places, lon- 
roomy latitudes, and magnitudes wheteof ate as fol- 
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walls of public buildings. 


Wy Larus agueus, th: water-hare, a name given to the creſted 


mx, of colymbus of America, which is the ſame 
ſpecies with the large European kind, though deſcribed 
by many authors as a different bird. It has the name of 
the 2 dow or water-hare, from its great nimbleneſs in 


the water. It is caught with much diſſiculiy; and the | 


Mexicans have a thouſand fabulous ſtories about it. 


aſſent is ſignibed by the clerk of the parliament to public 
bills: to private bills this affent is expreſſed by ſeit fait 
comme il eſt defire.. 


LX Rox aw/era. By theſe words to a bill, preſented to 


the king by his parliament, is underſtood his abſolute 


| denial of that bill in a more civil way; and the bill | 
| thereby becomes wholly null and void. See RoraL and 


PARLIAMENT, | 


| LESBIAN Cymatizm. See CMITIũ V. 
LESBIUM marmor, a name given by the ancients to a ſpe - 


cies of marble of a bluiſh-white, ſometimes uſed for the 
vaſes and other ornamental works, buc principally in the 


LESSEES, a term uſed by ſportſmen for the dung of a wild 
boar. 


tion in that art, whether given to the ſcholar or the horſe. 
Lts80N, among Eccleſiaſtical Hriters, portions of the holy 
| ſcripture, read in Chriſtian churches, at the time of divine 
ſervice. 


In the ancient church, reading the ſcriptures was one 
part of the ſervice of the catechumens, at which all per-| 


ſons were allowed to be preſent, in order to obtain in- 
ſtruction. N ; 
The church of England, in the choice of len, proceeds 


as follows; for the firſt %% n on ordinary days, ſhe di- 


 xeQs, to begin at the beginning of the year with Geneſis, 
and if —— — on, till the books of the Old Teſtament 
are read over, only omitting the Chronicles, which are 


for the moſt part the ſame with the books of Samuel and 


Kings, and other particular chapters in other books, 
either becauſe they contain names of perſons, places, or 
other matters leſs profitable to ordinary readers. | 
'The courſe of the Fiſt leſſens for Sundays is regulated aſter 
a different manner. From Advent to Septuageſima Sun- 
day, ſome particular chapters of Iſaiah are appointed to 
be read, becauſe that book contains the cleareſt prophe- 
_ cies concerning Chriſt. Upon Septuageſima Sunday, 
Geneſis is begun, becauſe that book, which treats of the 
ſall of man, and the ſevere judgment of God inflicted 
on the world for fin, beſt ſuits with a time of repentance 
and mortification, After Geneſis, follow chapters out 
of the books of the Old Teſtament, as they lie in orcer; 
only on feſtival Sundays, ſuch: as Eaſter, Whitſunday, 
Sc. the particular ene to chat day is appointed 
to be read ; and on the Saipts days, the church 22 
leſſons out of the moral bogks, ſuch as Proverbs, Eecleſi 
alles, Eceleſiaſticus, & c. as containing excellent inſtruc- 
tions for the conduct of life. | "Thos. | 
As 10 the ſecond ens, the church obſerves the ſame 
- courſe both on Sundays and week-days ; reading the 
- goſpels and Acts of the Apoſiles in the morning, and the 
- Epiſtles in the. evening, in the order. they ſtand in the 
New Teſtament; excepting on faints-days and holy- 
days, when ſuch {ſons are appoined, as either explain 


the myſtery. relate the hiſtory, or apply the example to us. | 


LESSOR and LEss&e. See LEASE. 
I 


| To LET in, among Shipwrights, is to fix a diminiſhed part 
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LE ROY le vent, a form of words, by which the. royal 


— — 


0 


LESSON, in the Manege, is uſed for any piece of inſtrue | 


LET 


LET-fall, in Sea-Langnage, the word of command for put- 
ting out à ſail, when the yards are aloft, and the fail is 
to come down from the yard ; but when the yards are 
ſtricken down, then the {ail is looſed below, before they 
hoiſt the yard. HI. | | 
Lei- ſall is not properly ſaid of top-ſails, becauſe they lie 
on the top ; and therefore the word for them is, Heave 
out your top/ails, Nor can it be applied to the mizzen; 
for the word is, Strife the mia xen and ſet it. So that in 
ſtrictneſs the term iet. fai belongs oniy to the main-ſail, 


1 ſprit- ail, when their yards are hoiſted vp 
aloft. 


of one plank ot piece of timber into a vacaney, formed 

in another for this purpoſe. See RABBETING» 
LETHARGY, Asbappia, in Medicine, from eb, oblivion, 

and apſia, numbneſs, lazineſs, a diſeaſe conſiſting of a 
profound drowſineſs or ſlecpineſs, from which the pa- 
tient can ſcarce be awaked ; or, if. awaked, he remains 
ſtupid, without ſenſe or memory, and preſently ſinks 
again into his former ſleep. Sce Coma. . 
The /ethargy is uſually accompanied with a fever and de- 
lirium. Boerhaave makes the lethargy a gentle Apo- 


PLEXY ariſing from the ſame cauſes, and to be known 
and cured in the ſame manner. a | 


ceded with a violent one; whereas the /«t/argy is attended 


and a leſs frequent and febriiz: reſpiration. lſus ranges 
the /thargy in the number of acute diſeaſes, the patient 
uſually dying on the ſeventh day. A lethargy frequently 
ſucceeds a frenzy. It doe: not invade fo ſuddenly a+ in 
apoplexy, nor kill ſo ſoon : the worſt ſymptoms attend- 
ing it are, a tremor of the limbs, and a cold ſweat of the 
face. | ; 


a more diminiſhed and more languid influx of the nervous 
fluid into the nerves deſtined to ſenſation and voluntary 
motions ; and that this languid influx is partly owing to 
a want of nervous fluid, partly to the flow circulation of 
the blood through the veſſels of the brain, and mem- 
baanes. It follows, that the immediate cauſe of fleepy 


nervous fluid, fiom the cortical ſubſtance of the brain, 


natural impediments of this influx ſeem principally three; 
firſt, either a too great want of the fluid itſelf ; or ſe- 


condly, a laxity of the tubes which convey it; or laſtly - 
a preſſute upon the cortical ſubſtance of the brain; and 
this ariſes either from the blood paſſing lowly through 


the brain, and the meninges thereof, or abſolute' - 
nating, or ſome foreign matter incumbent on the ſaid 
cortical ſubſtance, by which the medulla, every where 
joined to the cortex, is preſſed together, and, conſe- 


The remote cauſes of theſe diſeaſes are whatever dimi- 
niſhes the vis vitæ or obſtructs its influence, as tumors 


obſtruted menſes, hæmorhoids, long abſence of the 
gout, &c. a too free uſe of ſpiritous liquors, offenſive 
vapours, blows on the head, &c. 


his ſleep; next to remove the difficulty of circulation, 
the ſtagnation or extiavaſation of the blood or ferum 

in the þ 

the membranes and veſſels of the brain. 

For ſhaking off drowſineſs, and awaking the patient, 

thoſe remedies are efficacious which act upon the nervous 

parts by agitating them, vellicating and inducing a tre- 


vous ſyſtem; ſuch are, 1. Powerful acids; and of theſe 
the preference mult be given to the ſpirit of verdigriſe, 
which is nothing but a moſt concentred ſpirit of vinegar, 
mixed with the eſſence of caſtor: this applied to the 
noſe, in {timulating and penetrating, is ſuperiar to all 
others. 2. Volatile ſalts, 46 urinous ſpirit of ſal ammo- 


the vertex, or, what is ſtill better, put into the noſe, ex- 
cites ſternutation, and greatly ſhakes off the torpor and 
drowſineſs. 3. Fœtid things, as galbanum, partridge- 


affect the noſe. 4. Cold water ſuddenly poured all over 
the head, which, by ſtrengthening at the ſame time the 
membranes of the brain, readily diſpels ſleep, 5. Cata- 
plaſms prepared of (troag vinegar, rue, bay-leaves, tops 
of ſavory, muſtatd-ſeed, caſtor, and camphor, applied 
to the head, when ſhaved, the forchead, and the temples. 
The efficacy of theſe is 8 and, at the ſame ume, 
the ſerous colluvies, if it is offenſive, is derived from 


| 


the head, by ſternutatoties; the beſt of which is ſalt of 
LY white 


Some authors diſtinguiſh the Yethargy from the carvs, 
becauſe this latter is without a fever, or at moſt is pre- 


with a flow one, manifeſted by the 3 the polſe 


From phyſiology, we learn, that natural ſleep depends upon 


affections is a very languid and diminiſhed influx of the 


into its medulla; and from thence into the nerves de- 
ſtined to ſenſe and motion. The cauſes of the preter- 


quently, cannot receive a ſufficient quantity of the fluid. 


pfteſſing on the brain or turgeſcency of the veſſels, from 
A phybician, in the cure of ſlecpy diſeaſes, ſhould regard 


theſe three intentions; firſt to rouſe the patient from 


cad ; and thirdly, to reſtore the loſt ſtrength of 


mulous and oſcillatory motion through the whole ner- 


niac, prepared with quick-lime ; which being applied to 


feathers, and others burnt, ſo that the ſtrong ſcent may 
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ILarug was alſo the jutiſdiction of a viſcount; or a kind 


nat, is a queſtion. 


LETHUM, in Ancient Myiboligy, was diſtinguiſhed by the 


moans z-bpovppinghtades; either with'or without cafi- 


_ z!065-wood and amber, with the ſpirit of lilies of rhe 


__ effects, © 


orthritie paroxyſms, contribute very much to the genera- 


vous to recall theſe fluxes and pains, and preſerve a fegu- 


mult be abſta ned from : he muſt eat more roaſted than 
| their fleep too long: let them be cautious of affections of 


che mind}; let them frequently enjoy the converſation of 


as well by took as by the pores of the ſkin ; and let 


| tories in the beginning of this diforyer, to rouze the pa- 


by an unſeaſonable remedy of this kind, a greater afflux 


I. 


King Alfred divided England into COUNTiEs, as it ſtands 


2 A. 
* * 3 . * 
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white aimioly if den grafiw6f Hate affe lve t in. half an 


ounce:of marjoran Waters and drawn up the nofe; by 


veſidatories of 
netrous parte and- make a revulhbon ef- the fcrobg hu- 


beatn. 4. By rong frictions of the inferior parts. 
5. Byscrid and ſtimaſat ing glylters Which are, in ſuch caſes, 
ot · ry great ſetv be. to Which ful gemm, common ſalt, 


crealing the ſtimulation. E 
The patlent by che help of theſe, being roofed from his 
drowſineſfs;wiremalhs, that an- equal circulation of the 
pumours-thröugh the whole body be reſtored, and then | 
the debilitated parts ſtrengthened: The fitſt end is an- 
ſwered by frequent bleeding, whilſt the lleepineſs laſts, 
if the veſſels are turgid witli blood; and much more 
ſhoutd it be performed, when the fleepineſs is conqueted, 
in order to prevent a relapſe; then likewiſe it the firſt 
paſſages are loaded with excrements, or ſeized with ſpaſms, | 
the body ovght* to be opened with a gentle laxative, 
Nervous, mixed with diaphoretic medicines, contribute 
to diſperſe” ſtagnations of the humours, and allo to 
{trengthen the infirm parts; among theſe the eſſence of 


valley, of fal-ammoniac, and acrid tincture of antimony, 
are of great» efficacy, and falt of hartſhorn, with falt of 
amber, cinnamon of antimony, and bezoardic mineral in 
the form of a powder, have very great and ſalutary 


Laſtly; relapſes*into- ſleepy diſorders may be prevented 
partly by a removal of the cauſes producing them: and 
finee à ſuppreſſion of the ſanguine excrettons, or habitual 


tion of thoſe diſorders, he will not do amiſs who cndea- 


lar ficecſhonof-them In diet, idlenefs, drunkenneſs, 
meats- difficult of digeſtion, and fpirituous things, muſt 
be zwoided z let the body be exerciſed carefully : all te- 
pletion ĩs to be avoided; and faſting, and eating ſparing. 
ly, is of viſe: the patient muſt entirely abſtain from fun, 
milk, aud cheeſe; and amony fruits, all that ate watery 


boiled feſh.- Bread muſt be entirely cleanſed of the 
darnel, wich which it is often intermixed. Let old in- 
firm int i uſe wine, as their milk; let them not protract 


their ſreinds; let them amuſe themſelves with convenient 
journeys; let them take care to preſerve the excretions, 


them not forget che uſual blecedings at their ſtated times. 
In every ſleepy diforder it is proper to avoid warm baths, 
vaporous ſubſtances, and ſuch as incline, by their fra- 
grant and ſtrong Tmel, to flcep. Much more abſurd it i- 
to uſe narcoites, fulphureous remedies, opiates, or medi- 
cines in which faffron ot poppies are ingredients; to 
this claſs belong theriacal medicines which the ancients 
vſed to prefcribe in theſe affections; tor this is adding 
fuel to the re. EN yg BR 8 

We muſt above all things take care not to uſe ſternuta- 


tient from ſleep, eſpecialiy in plethoric perſons ; becauſe, 


of humours to the head is cauſed, and from thence 
there 1s 
Hoffman. ; | | | | | 
ETCHE, Anbn, in the Ancient Mythology, one of the rivers 
of hell, ſignifying oblivion or ſorgettulneſs : its waters, 
according to poetic fiction, baving the peculiar quality of 
making thoſe who drank them entirely forget every thing 


that was patt'; or, according to Virgil, Jong potant oblivia | 


vi tæ. 8 | k ; 
ETHE, LETH, or, LATHE, a meaſure or portion of lands 
making one of the ancient diviſions in England. 


at preſent; thoſe counties he ſubdivided into hundred> 
or tithings. The hundred was a divithon, wherein were 


a hundred officers to ſecure rhe peace; the /zthe or lathe | 


comprehended three or four of theſe hundreds. 


of aſlize, beſd once a year in each village, about Mi- 
chaelmas. Whether this was inſtituted by Alfred, or 


See Petrogius 


* * 


Roman "poets from ori, Of DEATH. 
Arb. ver. 263. we So ett oh nh 
Mr. Spence conjectures, that by Lethum they meant that 
mr principle, or ſource of mortality, which they 
luppoled to have its proper reſidence in hell; and by. 


mers or mertes, the immediate cauſe of each particular | 


great danger of an apoplexy. James from 


tharides, ſome hat large; and laid on | 
"the feet and neck; for theſe both give motion to the ſolid 


$864. * eng * 


| 


Vor. UI. Ne 200. 


keaching at 


A me, common ta LETTER, ilera, a character either in print or writing, by 
or the $003 of ſquills are added, with a vicw of in- Sera cls by, 


ſounds, uſed in conveying 


inſtaweorof. raprtality an 6yr cath, , The poet glye kin 
a robe, but gn his arms being exerted out of it, as 
Feact t his prey, They hint at his catching people 
in a net, and his hunting yu as they did beaſts, within 
his toiis. They repreſent] Dethum as nearly relsted to 
ſleep; and Valerius Flageds, in particular, act uaints us 
that they were brothers. Val. Flac. vili. ver; 74. Spence's 
Polymetis, p. 261. 263. N 
which any people have agreed to expreſs one of the 

e. Pei Bought to each other in 


ech. 85 er! | 
2 is by ſome. defined a f mple uncompounded found 
of the voice, that cannot be ſubdivided into any more 
haple, and generally marked with a particular cha- 
r. a4. „ | | 
But it muſt be owned that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, à letter is 
not the found itſelf, byt rather the ſign of a ſoünd; for 
ypapuna, litera, is derived from yeypaupa, of *ypag, to. 
write; and litera is formed from litus, the participle of 
linere, to ſmear, or mark ; whence obliterare ſignifies 10 
Set,. * 11 
Where a ſign or character does not expreſs a ſound en. 


_ tirely ſimple, but one reſolvable into ſeveral, it is not ſo 


properly a letter as an abbreviation, containing in itſelf as 
many letters as its power does ſimple ſounds. This is 


evident in the Latin E, x, and the Greek E, J, , &. 


which are compoſed of e, t, 4, 5, xo, as, or, &c. 


On the contrary, a ſimple ſound, though expreſled by 2. 


veral characters, is yet to be eſteemed one better; for th, 
pb, are ſingle letters as much as @, 0, N 

The {etters f, g, b, A, 9. xy 3% x, were unknown to the 
ancient Romani, as is proved by Dauſquius in bis Ot- 


— 
" 


thography, where he traces the origin of the ſeveral:Yer- » 
tert. See F, G, H, &c, bs Wen 


Gra mmarians diſting wiſh letters into v:wels and conſenants 5 
into mutes, diphthangs, li «ids. and charageriflics, ; 


8 
Ihe Hebrews divide their letters into guttural, a8 a, h. eb, 


E, aleph, he, chaph, hain, expteſſed by pM; dental, 


as x, 5, 16, 7, 1h, Zain, ſamech, tſade, reſh, ſchin, ex- 


preſſed by pf; labial, as b, n, u, p, beth, mem 


vau, phe, expreſled by the word oA; lingual, or thoſe 
chiefly farmed by the tongue, as 4, f, 4, u, ih, daleth, 
teth, lamed, nun, thau, expreſſed by NY DO); and pa- 


 latal, as gy 4, e, &, ghimel, jod, caph, koph, expreſſed by 


PII, ons 49 55 
Printers diſtinguiſn their letters into capital, majuſcule, 
initial, or upper caſe letters, which ſerve for the titles of _ 
books, proper names, &c. And minuſcule, ſmall, or un- 
der caſe letters; which are again divided, according to 
their ſize, into pearl, nonpare , pica, great canan, &. 


They bave alſe their flouriſhed ierters, engraven on wood 


or metal, which take place of the illumined /etters of the 
ancient manuſcripts. e eee e 15 


There are letter, of various ſizes, or bodies; each of 


which, again, are ſometimes caſt with the Roman, ſome- 


times an Italie, and ſometimes an Engliſh, or Black letter 
face. There are alſo bodies with Greek, Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, the muſic face, &c vg, 

Letters make the firſt parts or elements of grammar; an 
aſſemblage of theſe compoſe Hhlables, of thoſe words, and 


of theſe ſentences. 


The aLPHABET of every language conſiſts of a certain 
number of theſe letters, which ought to have a different 
ſound, bgure, and ſignification. e Ir 4 
As the difference of articulate founds was intended to 
expreſs the different ideas of the mind, fo one letter was 
originally intended to ſignify only one found, and not, as 
at preſent, to exprefs tometimes one ſound, and ſome- 
times ano her: which practice has brought a great deal 
of confuſion into the languages, and rendered the learn- 
ing of the modern tongues infinitely more difficult than 
it would otherwiſe have been. This conſideration, to- 
gether with the poverty of all the known alphebets, and 
their want of ſome leiter, to expieſs certain ſounds by, 
has occaboned- ſeveral attempts towards an univerſal al- 
phabet to contain an enumeration of all - ſuch ſingle 
ſounds or /etters as are: uied: in any language. A thing 
of very conſiderable uſe ; a; ſpecimen of which is given 
us by Mr. Ladwick, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


See 'Univerſa! CHARACTER, « 


According to Crinitus, Moſes invented the Hebrew /et- 


tert, Abraham the Syriac and Chaldee; the Phœniciant 


thoſe of Attica, brought into Greece by Cadmus, and 


| thence by the Pelaſgians into Italy; Nicoſtrata the I. a- 


tin; Tis the Egyptian; and Ulphilas, about three hun- 
dred and ſeventy years after our Saviour, choſe of the 
Yet as to:the firſt letters, what they were, who firſt in- 
vented them, and among what people they were firſt in 


\ 


7 ET. 


iſe, there is {till room to doubt ; however, ſetting aſide 
tonjectures and A, pores the buſineſs of antiquity ſeems 


UET. 


Tower, was the improvement of language, by difſelving 
the monoſyllables, of which the firſt language of man- 


* $ 


to lic between the Egyptians and Chineſe. Philo attri- 
butes the firſt invention of /erters to Abraham; Joſephus, 
St. Irenæus, and others, to Enoch; Bibliander, to Adam; 
Euſebius, Clement Alexandrinus, Corn. Agrippa, &c. to 
Moſes; Pomponius Mela, Herodian, Rufus Feſtus, Pliny, 
Lucan, &c. to the Phœnicians; St. Cyprian, to Saturn; 
Tacitus to the Egyptians ; and ſome to the Ethiopians. 
The Egyptian mummies and obeliſks prove a great anti- 
quity on the ſide of the hieroglyphics; but if the Chi- 
neſe chronology may be credited, their charaQers are 
much more ancient than thoſe of the Egyptians. The 
_ Chineſe make Fohi, the firſt of their kings, ſuppoſed by 
many learned and judicious writers to have been no other 
than the patriarch Noah, the inventor of their letters, and 
compute him to have lived two thouſand nine hundred and 
fifty years before Chriſt; during all which time they pre- 
tend to have certain and written accounts in their books. 
If this holds true, their character muſt be older than 
Moſes by fourteen hundred years, and even prior to 
Menes, the firſt king of Egypt, by five hundred years; 
ſo that the Chineſe letters appear to be the moſt ancient 
of that kind; and the book Yekim, ſaid to be written by 
Fohi, the molt ancient book. | 


But as China is fo remote, and had ſo little communica- 


tion with theſe parts of the world, we may reaſonably. : 


make another inquiry into the original of /etters in the 
hither parts of Alia, Egypt, and Europe. Here indeed, 
the Egyptians feem to have the beſt title. It is more 
than piobable, from the obeliſks, &. that their hiero- | 

glyphics were the firit manner of writing, and the ori- 
ginal characters in theſe parts, as being prior to Moſes; 
and were made, at leaſt in a great meaſure, while the I- 
raclites were ſlaves among them, and conſequently not 
well qualified for inventions ſo very curious and jydi- 
cious. 5 

Jo this ſource the learned biſhop Warburton aſeribes the 


origin of alphabetical writing among the Egyptians: for | - 


as philoſophy advanced and their learned men wrote 
much, the exact delineation of hieroglyphic figures be- 
came too tedious and too voluminous z and they, there- 


fore, by degrees perfected another character which he | 


ealls the running hand of HIEROGLYPHiICs, reſembling 
the Chineſe characters, which being at firſt formed only 
by the outlines of each figure, became at length a kind 
of marks. 8 5 | EO 
This running character was 
hieroglyphical, and led to the compendious ule of letters by 
an alphabet, which method of writing, as the ancients 
_ -1oform us, was invented by the ſecretary of an Egyptian 
king, and firſt uſed for ſecrecy in the couveyance of letters 


of ſtate, whence it was called epiſtolary writing: but af- | 


terwards letters became common, and, as he obſerves, 
hieroglyphics ſecret and myſterious. This political al- 
phabet, he adds, ſoon occaſioned the invention of a ſacred 


one, uſed by the prieſts and called Hierogrammatical. But | 


the preciſe time of the invention of Egyptian {eters can- 
not be ſo much as gueſſed at, becauſe hieroglyphics con- 


tinued in uſe long after letters had been found out: it is | 


certain that they were very early, becauſe the invention 
of them was aſcribed to their Gods. Biſhop Warburton 


farther conjectures, that Moſes brought letters with the | 


reſt of his learning from Egypt, and that he both en- 
larged the alphabet, becauſe the Hebrew alphabet which 
he employed in the compoſition of the Pentateuch is 
conſiderably fuller than that which Cadmus brought into 
Greece; and altered the ſhapes of the letters, reducing 
them into ſomething like thoſe ſimple forms in which we 
now find them, in order to prevent the abuſe to which 
they would be liable as hieroglyphic marks and ſymbolic 
images. He argues, that, coulidering the importance 


of letters among the Hebrews, with regard to the inte- | 


grity of their religion, if God had been the immediate 
author of them, Moſes would have recorded the hiſtory 
of their invention, as the beſt ſanction of their uſe and 
beſt ſecurity from the danger of hieroglyphic writing, to 
which this people, ſo fond of the Egyptian manners, were 
very powerfully inchned, Divine Legation, vol. ii. p. 1. 
124, &c. See alſo on this ſubject Sharpe's Origin of 
Languages, p. 50, &c. 


of alphabetical letters. Conn. of Sacred and Prof. Hiſt: 


may add, that none of the revelations of God to the 


greater number of writers, among Jews and Chriſtians, 


ſame with the Egyptian Thoth or Hermes, mentioned 


that they were written by a divine order and direction, as 


cCircumſtance is not recorded; a circumſlance, the me- 


denominated by the ancients 


» of Europe. 


kind confiſted, into words of various lengths, in order 
to obtain new ſets of names for new things; and that 
a project of this kind might gradually lead to the invention 


vol. i. p. 248, ei LOT ORE 2 
But to theſe conjectures it may replied, that we * 
no authentic relaſion of any alphabetic character before 
the flood; the account of the inſcription upon pillars by 
the firſt Mercury from Manetho, or of Seth mentioned by 
Joſephus, being too fabulous to deſerve credit.  Befides; 
if they had been in uſe among the patriarchs after'the 
deluge, many occaſions occur, in which they would not 
have been omitted: and as we have no account of the 
uſe of alphabetic characters in epiſtles or contracts, or for 
other purpoſes to which they would naturally be applied, 
we may infer that they were not known. To which we 


patriarchs, were enjoined to be recorded till the giving of 
the law. Others have aſcribed the invention of ſettert to 
the Arabs, before. the time of Moſes; but when. we 
conſider the rudneſs of their lives and manners, this 
opinion is by no means probable : and, therefore, the 


both ancient and modern, have contented themſelves 
with tracing their origin to Moſes, ſuppoſed to be the 


in the hiſtory of that nation; alledging that God taught 
him the uſe of alphebatic /e:ters, in the exemplar of the 
two tables, wrote, as the text aſſures us, with the finger 
of God; which words can be underſtood to meat only 


is evident by comparing Exod. xxxiv. 27, 28. and ch. x. 
4. It has been ſaid by ſome of the advocates of this 
opinion, that the elements or languages were thus ſuper- 
naturally revealed to Moſes upon the firſt arrival of the 
Iſraelites before Horeb, but that their characters, with 
the arrangement of them, might be left to his difcretion. 
But it ſeems more probable, that letters were at this time 
well known to the Iſraelites, as God thought fit to deliver 
the firſt elements of their religion in that kind of writ- 
ing: more eſpecially as the hiſtory cf ſo momentous a 


mory of which would have been one of the greateſt bar- 
riers againſt idolatry. From the Iſraelites, it is ſuppoſed 
this art of alphabetical writing paſſed to the Syrians, and 
from them it was communicated to the Phœnicians and 
Egyptians z though it ſeems probable that it was of 
a more ancient date among the latter than the time of the 
decalogue or the delivery of the law on mount Sinai. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Chronology, allows the Midia- 
nites, ſprung ſrom Abraham by his concubine Keturah, 
to have inſtructed Moſes in the knowledge of writing. 
Nevertheleſs, whether Cadmus and the Phœnicians learnt 
letters from the Egyptians, or from their nearer neigh- 
bours of Judea and Samaria, is a queſtion ; ſince ſome of 
the books of the Old Teſtament, being written in /etters, 
1s more likely ro have given them the hint than the hie- 
roglyphics of Egypt. But when or whereſoever the Phce- 
nicians learnt this art, it is generally agreed, that Cad- 
mus, the ſon of Agenor, firſt brought {eters to Greece; 
whence in the following ages, they ſpread over the reſt 


Herodotus in his fifth book intitled Terpſichore, informs 
us, that thoſe Phœnicians who accompanied Cadmus 
into Greece, and ſettled there, among many other arts 
and ſciences, introduced into that country the knowledge 
of letters, which the Greeks in his opinion were igno- 
rant of till that time: their firſt letters were ſuch as were 
in uſe among the Phcenicians ; but ſome time after they 

altered them a little, both with regard to their make and 
ſound 3 which alteration ſome have ſuppoſed to have been 
the change of the Hebrew Characters into thoſe that were 
aſterwards called the Samaritan: and as at that time 
many of the neighbouring parts were inhabited by ſuch 
as were originally Ionians, who alſo had received their 
letters from the Phœnicians, they mixed the one with 
the other; and hence thoſe characters were termed 
Phcenician, becauſe they were brought out of Phcenicia 
into Greece. Herodotus alſo adds, that he ſaw at Thebes 
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. Many ot the fathers and ſome learned men among the in Bœotia, in the temple. of Iſmenian Apo, three tri- 
| i | moderns, have imagined that the knowledge of alpha- | pods, that bad inſcriptions upon them in admeian letters 
1 Wl betic writing was either ſupernaturally imparted to our | which very much reſembled the Ionic. The time of this 
of . | firſt parents, or diſcovered very ſoon after the creation by | expedition of Cadmus into Greece is fixed. by fir Iſaac 
wk wh the effort of their own powers. Others have ſuppoſed | Newton to about the 1045th year before Chriſt... The 
1/2086 b that alphabetical /efters were introduced very early aſterthe] number of /z/ters which Cadmus brought into Greece, 
= $19 ' deluge, about the time of the diſperſion of mankind, to| according to Ariſtotle, as cited by Pliny, was eighteen ; 
165 1 which period the records of the Chaldean aſtronomy very] but according to Plutarch and Pliny himſelf, ſixtean; to 
1 449 nearly extend. Mr. Shuckford, who ſuppoſes that they | which Palamedes, in the time of the Trojan war, added 
is be | were invented both in Aſſyria and Egypt, conjeQtures that! four, and Simonides four: ſo that the Greek alphabet was 
„ = the great project of Babel, next to the building of the | gradually perfected. The allerations and improvements 
1 i : | + intro 
ot 


_ _nerva. 


LE 


introduced inte Greece have led fome writers to aſcribe 
the invention of the alphabet to the Greeks; thus Voſ- 


fius, de Arte Gram. lib. i. cap. 10. aſſerts that Cecrops, | 


who was much older than Cadmus, was the firſt author 


of the Greek letters ; and others afcribe them to Lincus or | 


to Palamedes. Diod Sic. lib. iii. Tacitus lib. xi. cap. 14. 
But the more general opinion of the ancient writers is, 


that they were derived from the Phcenicians and Egyptians. | 


Diodorus, lib. v. fays expreſsly, that they were invented 
by the Syrians, and communicated by them to the 
Phœnicians, who changed the forms of the charaCters, 
brought into Europe by Cadmus. Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. lib. vii. 
cap. 56. ſays, that he is of opinion that they were Aſſyrian, 
though he acknowledges that others thought they were 


invented by the Egyptians, and that Mercury was their | 
Diodorus, lib. ii. aſcribes the invention of 
them to the ſame perſon; and likewiſe Plutarch Sympol. | 


firſt author. 


lib. xx. cap. 3. and Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. iii. And 
the tra of this invention is computed by Chronologers to 
be as early as the year of the world 2054, and before the 
| Incarnation 1950 years. The Greeks retained the names 


and orders of ſeveral of the oriental or Cadmean letters, 
though they altered the form of them; and there are 


| ſeven letters, viz. T, A, H, K, A, P, T, whoſe original 


figures were retained by the Greeks with little variation. | 


As to the Latins, all writers agree, that they received 


their letters from the Greeks, being firſt taught the uſe of 


them by ſome of the followers of Pelaſgus, who came 
into Italy about one hundred and fifty years after Cadmus 
came into Greece; or by the Arcadians, whom Evander 


Jed into theſe parts about 6xty years after Pelaſgus. Pliny, | 


lib. vii. cap. 56. and Solinus imagined the Pelaſyi to have 
been the firſt authors of the Latin letters; but Tacitus 


lib xi. p. 131. was of opinion that the firlt Italians were | 


taught letters by the Arcadians; and Dionyſius Halicar- 


*nafſus, lib. ii, expreſly affirms the ſame thing. That 


the Latin letters were derived from the Greek ſeems very 
probable, from the ſimilitude which the ancient /etters of 
each nation bore to one another. Tacitus, Annal. lib. 
xi. obſerves, that the ſhape of the Latin /etters reſembled 
that of the moſt ancient Greek ones; and the fame ob- 
| fervation was made by Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 58. and con- 
- firmed from an ancient table of braſs inſcribed to Mi- 
Sealliger Digreſſ. ad Annum Euſeb. 1617, and 
Volſius, lib. i. cap. 24, 25. have adopted and ſupported 
the ſame opinions. ſee thoſe citations in Shuckford's 
Conn. vol. i. p. 223, &c. $7 | 


Thus we find, that Greece was the centre from which 


the rays of ſcience ſhot into the weſtern world; and the 
barbarous nations who penetrated into Italy towards the 

cloſe of the Roman empire, carried arts and learning 
back into the North; or the knowledge of letters might 
be introduced among the northern nations from the bor- 
ders of Aſia in an earlier age. Sharpe's Original Powers 


of Letters. Obſervations on Alphabetical Writing, 1772. 


See Writing. | | . 

Rudbecs, who, in his Atlantica, claims the glory of all in- 
ventions, from all other nations, for the Swedes, main- 
tains that the Tonians had /etters before Cadmus; that 


at the time of the ſiege of Troy, the Greeks had but 
| fixteen letters, whereas the Phoenicians had twenty-two z | 
whence he concludes, that it was not. either Cadmus, or 


the Phoenicians that taught this art to the Greeks. But, 
becauſe the ancient northern nations had juſt ſixteen 
letters, like the Greeks, he concludes, the Greeks muſt 
either have taught them ro the people of the North, or 
have learnt them of them. But becauſe the form and 
make of the Runic letters is more artleſs and coarſe than 


that of the Greek letters, he concludes, that theſe laſt | 


mull be derived from the former; taking it as a princi- 


ple that thoſe who derive any thing from another, po- 


liſh and improve it. He even aflerts that by the golden 
apples which Hercules was obliged to ſteal, mud be un- 
derſtood the letters in uſe among the Hyperboreans. 


There are few things on which there has been ſo much 


written as on the original Hebrew letters. Origen, Eu- 
ſebius Cœſarienſis, St. Jerom, &c. have made it the ſub- 
ject of their enquiry. See HEBREw and SA MARITA. 


The art of joining letters to form words, and of combin- | 
ing the one and the other an infinite number of different | 


ways is a ſecret unknown to the Chineſe. Inſtead of 
the alphabetical letters, they at firſt, like the Egyptians, 
uſed hieroglyphies; they painted rather than wrote; 

ſtriving, by the natural image of things drawn on paper, 
do expreſs and communicate their ideas to one another. 


| To remedy the inconveniences of this method, they | 


changed, by- little and little their manner of writing, 
making it more ſimple, though leſs natural. They even 
vented ſeveral characters, to expreſs things that did not 
come within the reach of painting to repreſent : as voice 
fme!!, thoughts, paſſions, and a thouſand other objects 
that have no body or figure. From ſeveral fimple ſtrokes 


- 


LETTER, dominical. 
LETTER double, See DOUBLE, 
LETTER, final. See FINAL. 
LETTER, guttural. 
LETTER, /oundery, ; 
LETTER founders ſurndce, See FURNACE. 
LETTER founders mould, See MouLD, 
LETTER labial. 


LETTERS, numeral, are thoſe uſed inſtead of ciphers, to 


— 
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they afterwards framed others more compound; and in 
this manner multiplied the letters and charactets to in- 
finity, contriving one, or more, for every word. | 


This multitude of eters ſeems the ſqurece of that igno 


rance which we find among the Chinefe; their whole 


lives being ſpent in learning their /etters, they have na 


time to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of things, but think 


_ themſelves very learned when they are able to read. 


'Fhere are ſcarce any of them that know al! their /etter; ; 
they think it is a great progreſs they have made, when, 
after forty or fifty years hard ſtudy, they are able to un- 
derſtand fifteen or twenty thouſand. But the generality 
of their learned men come ſhort of this. Father Le 
Compte is of opinion that the greateſt, doctor among 
them'never underſtood half of their letters well ; for the 
whole number he reckons eighty thouſand. This is a 
prodigious inconvenience to foreigners, of which the 
miſſionaries in that country make loud complaints. 

Among the Chineſe letters there are ſome now almoſt 


worn oat of uſe, and only preſerved out of reſpect to an- 
tiquity. There is a ſecond claſs much leſs ancient than 


the former, only uſed in public jnſcriptions. A third, 
much more regular and beautiful, uſed in printing, and 
even in ordinary writing. However, as the ſtrokes are 
to be diſtinctly formed; they cannot be wrote with any 
expedition. For this reaſon they have invented a fourth 
kind, where the ſtrokes, being cloſer, and leſs diſtant 


from each other, allow them to be writ with more eaſe 


and readineſs ; and this they call the running letter. See 


CHINESE tongue. 5 . 
The Americans had no /etters before the dicovery of that 
country by the Spaniards. The Acaanibas engrave their 


memorable events and epochas on ſtones and metals; 


theit ſongs ſupply the reſt, In Peru and Chili, to keep 


an account of their goods and chattels, and to preſerve | 
the memory of their particular affairs, the Indians bave 
recourſe to certain knots of wool ; which, by the variety 
of their colours and ties, ſerve inſtead of characters, and 
writing. The knowledge of theſe knots which they call 
quipos, is one of their great ſciences; but which is al- 
ways kept as a ſecret, and never revealed to the children; 
till the {athers think themſelves at the end of their days. 

See DOMINICAL,  _ | t 


See GuTTURAL, 
See FOUNDERY. 


See LABIAL. 


expreſs numbers. 5 1 
The Roman numerals are, C, D, I, L, M, V, X; which 
are all formed by deſcribing a circle, and drawing two 
lines through it, croſling each other at right angles in the 
centre. See CHARACTER, 5 | 


LETTER, nundinal, See NUuNDINAL. 
LETTER is allo a writing addreſſed and ſent to one. See 


EprsTLE. 3 
By 9 Geo. I. cap. 22. amended by 27 Geo. II. cap. 15. 


| knowingly to ſend any le ter without name, or with a 


fictitious name, demanding money, &c. or threatening, 
without any demand, to kill or fire the houſe of any per- 
ſon, is made felony, without benefit of clergy. And by 


30 Geo. II. cap. 24. perſons ſending letters with or wich- 
out a name, or with a fictitious name, threatening to ac- 
cuſe any one of a crime puniſhable by law with death, 


tranſportation, pillory, or any other infamous puniſhment, 


in order to extort money or goods, ſhall be puniſhed at 


the diſcretion of the court, by fine and impriſonment, 
pillory, whipping, or tranſportation for ſeven years, 


LETTERS of abſolution, were formerly granted by an abbot 


to releaſe any of his brethren from the obligation of ſub- 
jection and obedience, and to make them capable of en- 
tering into any other religious order. 


LETTER of attorney, in Law, a writing authorizing an at- 


torney to do ſome legal act in our ſtead : as, to give ſeiſin 
of lands, to receive debts, to ſue a-third perſon, &c. 


And letters of attorney are either general or ſpecial. Welt. 


ro par. 1, ſtar. 7. R. II. cap. 13. 
ne nature of this inſtrument is to give the atorney the 


full power and authority of the maker, to accompliſh the 
act intended to be performed. Sometimes theſe writings 


are revocable, and ſometimes not ſoz but when they are 
revocable, it is uſually a bare authority only; and they 
are irrevocable, when debts, &c. are aſſigned to another; 
in which caſe the word irrevocable is inſerted. 


LETTERs claus, or cloſe, in Law, are oppoſed to LETTERS» 
patent. 
LETTER of credit, among Merchants, See CREDIT. 
LETTERS communicatory. See See LITERA cemmunicateriæ. 
LETTER of exchange. See BILL and EXCHANGE, 


See CLosE-rolls. 


j LETTER 


3 
3 


9 | 


Lzrrrx F licence, in Trade, an inſtrument, or writing, | 
ranted to a man who has failed, or broke, ſigned and 
Fealed by his creditors 3 which letter uſually gives a longer 
time for payment : ſo that the debtor, having ſuch an 
e may go about his buſineſs, without fearing an 
arreſt, 

LETTERS of mart, or marque, are letters under the privy 
ſeal, granted to the king's ſubjects; impowering them to 
take, by force of arms, what was formerly taken from 
them by the ſubjects of ſome other ſtate, contrary to the 
law of mart, See MARquE. 

LETTERS of marque, in the Britiſh dominions, are to be 
granted by the admiralty ; and they empower the com- 
mander of a merchant ſhip or privateer, to cruiſe againſt 


and make prizes of the enemies ſhips and veſſels, either 
at ſea, or in their harbours. . | 


LETTER miſſive, in the Election , 'a Biſhop. See BisnoP. | 
LETTER miſſive, in Chancery, If a peer is defendant in 


this court the lord chancellor ſends a letter miſſive to him, 
ro requeſt his appearance, together with a copy of the 


bill: if be neglects to appear, then he may be ſerved | 


with a ſubpœena; if he continues ſtill in contempt, a 
ſequeltration iſſues out immediately againſt his lands and 
goods, without any of the meſne proceſs of attachments, 
&c. which are directed only againſt the perſon, and 
therefore cannot affect a lord of parliament. The ſame 


proceſs iſſues againſt a member of the houſe of commons, | 


except that the lord chancellor does not fend him any 

letter miſſive. | V 
LETTERS patent, or overt, are Writings ſealed with the 

great-ſeal of England, whereby a man is authorized to 


do or enjoy any thing, which of himſelf he could not do. | 


They are fo called, on account of their form; as being 
open with the ſeal affixed, ready to be ſhewn for the 
confirmation of the authority given by them. 1 
Common perſons may grant letters patent; but they are 
rather called patents, than /efters patent; yet for diſtine- 
tion, thoſe granted by the king, are ſometimes called lei- 
ters patent royal. | | | 
Letters patent conclude with tefle meipſo; charters, with 
Hiis teſtibus. See PATENT. | 


 LETTERs of reſpite, letters iſſued out by a prince, in favour 


of honeſt unfortunate debtors. againſt too rigorous credi- 

tors, whereby payment is delayed for a certain term. _ 

The uſe of theſe letters is very ancieut. Caſſiodorus ob- 
| ſerves, they were in uſe in the time of Theodoric, king 


of the Goths ; others will have them introduced towards | 


the end of the eleventh century, by pope Urban II. in 
favour of thoſe who went on the eroiſades. 


They are ſtill in ufe in France and ſome other countries, | 


and take their name, @ reſpirando, becauſe they give the 
_ debtor a breathing time. | 


St. Louis granted three years reſpite to all who made the | 


voyage of the Holy-Land with him. | | 
LETTERS circular, dimiſſory, frank, monitory, pacific, paſ- 
chal. See the ſeveral adjectives. = 
LETTERS of ſafe- conduct. See SAFE-condudt, 
LETTERED, letrados. See LITERATI, | 8 
LETTUCE, la#uca, in Botany, a genus of the yyngengſia 
pohgamia equalis claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flowers are compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, 


incloſed in a ſcaly oblong impalement ; the florets have | 


one petal, which is ſtretched out on one fide like a tongue, 


and ſlightly indented at the end in three or four parts; | 


theſe have five ſhort hairy ſtamina; the germen after- 

wards becomes one oblong pointed ſeed, crowned with 

a ſivgle down. | 5 | | 

We 1 the ſeveral ſpecies of leltuce cultivated in the 
kitchen-gardens about London, all which are excellent 
ſallad herbs, and ſucceed one another in their ſeveral 
ſeaſons. The ſeveral kinds are, 1. The common l/ettuce. 
2. The cabbage-kind, 3. The Sileſia or Cilicia. 4. the 
Dutch-brown. 5. The Aleppo. 6. The imperial. 7. 
The green capuchin-/ettuce. 8. The Verſailles, or up- 

' right white cos-Lettuce. 9. The. black cos. 10. The 
white cos-/ettuce. 11. The red capuchin-lettuce. 12. 


The Roman-/ettuce. 13. Prince-/etiuce. 14. The royal- 


lettuce, and 15. The Egyptian cos-lettuce. 

The firſt of theſe ſorts is very common in all gardens, and 
is commonly ſown for cutting very young, to mix with 
other ſallad herbs in ſpring ; and the ſecond, or cabbage- 
lettuce is only this, mended by culture. It may be ſown 
at all times in the year, but in the hot months requires 
to be ſown in ſhady borders. The cabbage-/e/tuce may | 
alſo be ſown at different ſeaſons to have a continuation of 
it through the ſummer. The firſt crop ſhould be ſown 
in February in an open ſituation; the others, at three 
weeks diſtance, but the latter ones under covert, but not 
under the drippings of trees. * 
The Sileſia, imperial, royal, black, white, and upright. 
co--lettucei, may be ſown firſt in the latter end of Fe- 
bruary or the beginning of March, on a warm light 


| LEVANT, bole of the, See BOLE, 


ſoil, and in an open ſituation ; when the plants are oe 
up they muſt be either hoed out, or tranſplanted into 
another ſpot of ground, leaving them fifteen inches 
diſtance apart every way. They will then cequire no 
farther care than the keeping them clear of weeds ; 
and the black cos, as it grows latge, ſhould have itt 
leaves tied together to whiten the inner part. Succeed- 
ing crops of theſe ſhou'd be ſown in April, May, and 
June, and toward the middle of September they may be 
ſowed for a winter crop, to be preſerved under glaſſes, or 
in a bed arched over with hoops, apd covered with 
mats: .and in ſpring they ſhould be planted out in a rich 
light ſoil, allowing them at leaſt eighteen inches diſtance 
every way. 1 

The moſt valuable of all the Engliſh /ettuces, are the 
Egyptian green cos, the white cos, or the Verſailles, the 


green capuchin are very hardy, and may be ſown late, 
under walls, where they will ſtand the winter, and be 
valuable when no others are to be had. The red capu- 
chin Roman, and prince-lettzce, are very early kinds, and 
are ſown for variety, as are alſo the Aleppo ones for the 
the beauty of their ſpotted leaves. | 
The young leaves of the ſeveral varieties of garden-lettuce 
are emollient, cooling, in ſome ſmall degree laxative and 
apperient, eaſy of digeſtion, but of little nourithment ; 
ſalubrions in hot bilious indiſpoſitions, but leſs proper 
in cold phlegmatic temperaments. In ſome cafes the 
tend to promote fleep by virtue of their refrigerating and 
demulcent quality. Lewis. a. | 
The milk of the common garden /ettuces is hypnotic, 
while the root of the plant is cooling, diluent, and nouriſh- 
ing. Dr. Alſton, ap. Med. Ef. Edinb. vol. v. art. 12. 
LETTUCE, Hare. See Sow's Thiſlle.” . 
LETTUCE, lamb. See VALERIAN. | 
theſe: it hath a ſmooth cylindrical empalement, having 
many ſcales which are equal, but have three at the baſe 
- unequal ; this common empalement includes from five to 


eight hermaphrodite florets, diſpoſed in a ſingle round 


order; they have one petal, which is ſtretched out like a 
tongue, and indented in four parts at the end, they have 
five ſhort hait-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical 
ſummits; the germen is ficuated under the petal, ſup- 
porting a ſlender ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, crowned 


by a bikd reflexed ſtigma; the germen afterwards becomes 
a ſingle heart-ſhaped ſeed, crowned with hairy down. 


Miller enumerates four, and Linnzus nine ſpecies, 

Theſe plants are ſeldom admitted into gardens, but if 
any perſon is deſirous to cultivate them, and will ſow the 
ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe in a ſhady fiiuation, the 


from weeds. Miller. 
LEV ANDIS militum exper/ic, See ExPENSTs. | 
LEVANT, in Geography, ſignifies any country fituate to 


country, or that on which the ſun riſes. 


[LyVANT, in Matters of Commerce, & c. is generally re- 


ſtrained to the Mediterranean ſea; or, rather, to the 
country on the eaſtern part of it. 


Hence, our trade thitber is called the Levant trade; and 


a wind that blows from thence, out of the Streights 
mouth, is called a Levant wind. | „„ 
France was the firſt nation that made treaties of com- 
merce with the Porte. The ſieur de la Foret ſigned them 
in 1535, in the name of Francis I. and thereby obtained 
many privileges in favour of that kingdom ; which they 
alone enjoyed, until the Venetians, the Engliſh, the 
Hollanders, and at length the Genoeſe, likewiſe, ob- 
tained particular privileges for themſelves, 

LEvanT, meaſures, See MEASURE. 


LEVANT and couchant, in Law, is, when cattle have been 
ſo long in another man's ground, that they have laid 


down, and riſen again to feed, which in general is held 
to be one night at leaſt, 5 


is to begin or open the firſt note of an anthem. 


LEVARI factas, in Law, a writ directed-to the ſheriff for | 


levying a ſum of money on a man's lands and tenements, 

who has forfeited his recognizance; in virtue of which 
the ſheriff may ſeize all his goods, and receive the rents 

and profits of the lands, till ſatisfaction. be made to the 
plaintiff : but this writ has now given way to the remedy 
by ELEGIT. There is allo a /evari facias damna diſſeiſi- 
teribus, for the levying of damages, wherein the diffeiſor 
has been formerly condemned to the difleiſee ; and alſo 
a levari factas re/iduum debiti, to levy the remainder of a 
debt upon lands and tenements, or chattels of the debtor, 
where part has been ſatisfied before. And farther, a 
leuari facias quando vicecomes returnavit quod non habuit 
empiores, commanding the ſheriff to lell the goods of the 


\ = | | 


debtor 
8 N 


Sileſia, and the black cos. The bröen Dutch, and the 


LETTVeE, wild, prenanthes, in Botany. Its characters are 


plants will require no other care than to keep them clear 


the eaſt of us, or the eaſtern Gd- of any continent or 


LEV ARE antiphonum, in the Muſic of the Romiſb Church, 


3 
"rn 


* 
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debtor which he has whes; and returned that he could not | LEUCADENDRON, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandri 


Mos tag 39 5d monogynia claſs : the corolla of which is floſculous, con* 
LEV ATIO arjetum.. See ARIETUM, f RE 1 ſiſting of two petals, joined to another which is trifid : 
LEV ATOR, ia Anatomy; an epithet which anatomiſts give | the receptacle is hairy; this genus has no proper calyx, 
to ſeveral muſcles whoſe uſe is to raiſe, or lift up, the 


and the antherz are connected at their baſe. Linnzus 
parts to which they belong. See ELEVATOR. enumerates ſixteen ſpecies, 


here are levaters of the eye · lids of the omoplate, of { LEUCANTHEMUM, in Botany. See DAls x, and Corn 
the anus; of the ſcapula, &c.— See Tab. Anat. (Myol.)] Mak ToD. 1 
figs 2, m Jn Aut ene 3 | LEUCELECTRUM, a name given by ſome authors to 
LEVATORES. ani, in Anatomy, Theſe muſcles ariſe fleſhy | that fort of aMBer, which is white and opake, and 
from each. fide of the oſſa pubis, internally within the | uſually of a fatty look. | 
pelvis ; as alſo from part of the os iſchium and facrum. | LEUCISCUS, in [chthyology, See Dact., | 
3 theſe places like lines drawn from a circumference | LEUCOCROTTA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
toward a centre, their fibres deſcend over the muſculi | many authors to a beaſt, ſuppoſed to be the ſwiſteſt of all 
' marſupiales, to their implantation at the lower end of the] creatures in the world: others have called it /eucrocrotta, 
inteſtinum rectum in the anus. The uſe of theſe muſcles | but the true name is LEOCROCOTTA, 
is principally to ſuſpend and draw the anus upwards, leſt | LEUCODENDROS, in Botany, a name given to the 
the fzces ſhould. be burthenſome to the ſphincter. In} sILVER PiNE-tree. 
their deſcent on each fide forward, from the oſſa pubis, | LEUCOG AA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by which ſome 
they paſs cloſely over the glandulz proſtatæ, in a manner] authors have called the ſubſtance, more uſually known 
embracing them: by which mechaniſm they are rendered | by the name of MoRocaTHvus, and called in Engliſh, 
capable of compreſſing them; and by a retraction of the] French chalk, or Briangon chalk. 4 | 
anus, at the ſame time act on the veſiculæ ſeminales, in| LEUCOGRAPHIS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name uſed by 
order to promote the emiſhon of the ſeminal juices in | ſome of the ancient writers, for the ſubſtance commonly 
Teoition. | | pg called MOROCH THUS, or French chalk. | 
LEVATOR c%ccygis, in Anatomy, a name given by many to the | LEUCOLUM, in Botany. See Great SNow Drop. 
muſcle, now generally known by the name of coccyG avs. | LEUCOIUM bulboſum. See SNow-Drop. Fa 
LEVATORES breviores coftarym, in Anatomy, the modern | LEUcoInM Indicum and luteum. See STOCK Gilly Flower, 
name introduced by Albinus for certain muſcles of the | LEUCOLIBANON, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, 
ribs, called by others the ſupracoſiales, the ſur coſiaux of à name given to the white olibanum, or FRANKI1N- 
the French, and the ſcaleni quart! by ſome. Steno was | CENSE, which they carefully diſtinguiſh from the reddiſh 
the firſt who called them /evatores coſtarum, from their | or yellowiſh olibanum. This was alſo called argyoliba- 
office ; he is followed in this by Morgagni and Albinus, | num, or the ſilver- coloured olibanum ; and the yellow 
who adding the word breviores, by way of diſtintion| one chalcolibanum. This latter word is uſed in the Apo- 
from ſome other longer ones, called ſuprace/tale: longi by | calypſe of St. John, and is miſunderſtood ſo far as to be 
authors, have formed the modern name. ; tranſlated braſs, and ſuppoſed to be a kind of braſs from 
LEVATOR internus, in Anatomy, a name given by Douglas, | 


mount Lebanon. See CHALCOLIBANON, | 
and ſome others, to a muſcule, now generally called only LEUCOLITHOS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 


the levator an. | ſome of the Greek writers $0 the pyrites argenteus, or 
LEvAroR labii ſuperioris, in Anatomy, a name given by] filvery pyRiTEs. The ancients had a great opinion of 
Albinus to a muſcle, called by Santorini and Winſlow| theſe foſſils in diſeaſes of the eyes; they uſed all the 
the inciſorius, and by Cowper the ELEVATOR labii ſupe- kinds of pyrites, or marcaſite, after calcination, for this 
rioris, and by Spigelius alas naſi abducens. 5 | purpoſe ; but as they diſtinguiſhed four kinds of them, 
LEVATOR menti, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus to a] they attributed theſe virtues, in different degrees, to 
muſcle of the face, called by Cowper and others ELEVa-| the different kinds; therefore they had recourſe to ſo 
To labii inferioris, and by ſome the inc181vus inferior. many peculiar names for diſtinguiſhing them; and the 
LE VATORH palpebre ſuperioris, in Anatomy, a name given by | white kind was called ſeucolithos, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Albinus to a mulcle in the face, called by Cowper, | the duſky one called the tron pyrites, and the deeper 
Douglas, and the generality of writers, aperiens palpebram 


and paler yellow kinds, called the gold and brafſy mar- 
and APERIENS palpebram rectus. caſutes, 


| LevaToR proftate, in Anatomy, a name given by Santo- | LEUCOMA, Azwwua, among the Athenians, ſignified a 
rini, and ſome others, to a muſcle, called by Winſlow, | public regiſter of the whole city, in which were written 
proflaticus ſuperior, by Albinus compreſſor proſtate. the names of all the citizens, as ſpon as they came to be 

LevaToOR ſcopule proprior, in Anatomy, a long and pretty | of age to enter upon their paternal inheritance. 
thick muſcle, about two fingers in breadth, lying above | LEUcCoMA, Aevxwpa, from Abe, white, in Surgery, 2 
the ſuperior angle of the ſcapula, along the poſterior | little white ſpot on the cornea of the eye; called by the 
lateral part of the neck of that bone. It is inſerted] Latins AL SU. FOO | 
above, in the extremities of the tranſverſe apophyſes of LEUCOMEN A8, in Ichthyology, a name by which ſome 
the four firſt vettebræ of the neck by four fleſhy branches, | have called the sMAr1s, a ſmall fiſh caught in great 
ending in ſhort tendons. Sometimes the ſecond, ſome- | 5 


plenty in the Mediterranean. 
times the third, or both; and ſometimes the third of theſe LEU CO narciſſa lirion. See SNoW-Drop. 2 . 
branches is wanting, theſe defects being made up by the LEUCOPETALOS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
largeneſs of the reſt: from thence theſe branches run 


beautiful ſtone defcribed by Pliny, as being of a fine 
down a little obliquely, and then uniting together, they] gold yellow, variegated with white 8 | 
are inſerted in the ſuperior angle of the ſcapula, and in | LEUCOPETRIANS, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, the name of 
the edge of its baſis from thence to the ſmall triangular 


a fanatical ſet which ſprung up in the Greek and 
ſpace, being there covered a little by the rhomboides. | Eaſtern churches towards the cloſe of the twelfth centu- 
This muſcle is eaſily divided into two through its whole | ry: the fanatics of this denomination profeſſed to believe 
length. It is covered by the trapezius, and its inſertions | in a double Trinity, rejected wedlock, abſtained from 
in the neck are ſometimes mixed with thoſe of the neigh- | fleſh, treated with the utmoſt contempt the ſacraments 
bouring muſcles, - . Winſlow. | I of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, and all the various 

LEVATUM. See TERRISs & Catalis tentis ultra debitum.| branches of external worſhip, placed the eſſence of re- 

LEUCACANTHA, in Botany, a name uſed by Dioſcorides] ligion in internal prayer alone, and maintained, as it is 
and the other Greek writers, for the acacia tree, which] ſaid, that an evil being, or genius, dwelt in the breaſt of 
produces the gum arabic, but it was alſo uſed for a kind | every mortal, and could be expelled from thence by no 
of prickly plant, called alſo aMGAILA by ſome of the | other method than by perpetual ſupplication to the ſu- - 
 Arabians; as being a plant whoſe roots were knotted | preme Being, The founder of this enthuſiaſtical ſe& _ 
and jointed. Theſe joints were ſeparated and dried, and | is ſaid to have been a perſon callec Leucopetrus, and his 
then uſed in medicine as cardiacs and carminatives, under | chief diſciple Tychicus, who corrupted, by fanatical in- 
the names of BUNK or bunten. They were of a very | 


terpretations, ſeveral books of ſcripture, and particular- 
agreeable aromatic ſmell, and very little taſte; and the] ly St. Matthew's goſpel. Moſheim, 
ancients always preferred ſuch of them as were yellow | LEUCOPHAGIUM, à name given by ſome phyſicians to 


and light, rejecting thoſe which were heavy and white, | a ſort of medical aliment good in conſumptions, and 

and which wanted ſmell. It is not well known at this | other general decays, It is compoſed of ſweet almonds 

time what theſe roots were; but it is neceſſary, in order | macerated in roſe-water, with the tendet fleſh of a capon, 
to the right underſtanding the works of the ancients, to] all being finally boiled together to a pulp, capable of be- 
know that there were ſuch roots; and that though called | ing paſſed 188 a ſieve. | 


by the ſame name with the gum arabic tree, ey were | LEUCOPHLEGMATIA, Agvno@azyuala, formed from 
of a very different nature. ls | 


Aguxoeg, white, and Qaeyua, pituita, phlegm, a kind of 
LEUCACHATES, in the Naturo! Hiſtory. of the Ancients, | dropſy, otherwiſe called A 
the name of an agate, not a peculiar ſpecies, but only al The leucophlegmatia conſiſts in a tumor, or bloating, of 
particular. appearance of the lead coloured agate called] the whole outer ſurface of the body, or ſome of its parts; 
PHASSACHATES. | 40 Fr I white and oft, eaſily giving way to the touch, and pre- 
Vol. III. No 200. | 2 C — ſerving 
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- ſerving the impreſſion made by the finger for ſome time. 
It may either be owing to ſome diſorder of the blood; 
which in this diſeaſe, is of a pale colour, viſcid, and | 
cold; or to an aqueous humour extravaſated, and ga- 
thered together in the muſcles, and the pores of the ſkin. 
See DROPSY. | | 
LEUCOPIPER, in*the Materia Medica, a name by which 
ſome authors have diſtinguiſhed the white pepper. | 
LEUCORHOCEA, a name given by ſome medical writers 
to the whites, or FL Vox albus, a very troubleſome dil- 


eaſe to women. 13 


LEUCORQDIUS, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome . 


have called the platea, or $POONBILL, a very remark- 
able kind of ſtork or heron, 


LEUCOSTAPHYLOS, in Botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to the water-elder, or opulus. 
LEVEL, an inſtrument wherewith to draw a line parallel 
to the horizon, and continue it out at pleaſure ; and, by 
this means, to find the true level, or the difference of 
aſcent or deſcent, between ſeveral places, for conveying 
water, draining fens, &c. 5 | 
The word comes from the Latin /:bella, the croſs beam 
that forms the brachia of a balance; which, to be juſt, 
muſt ſtand horizontally. 3 | 
'There are ſeveral inſtruments, of different contrivance and 
matter, invented for the perfection of velling; all of which, 
for the practice, may be reduced to theſe that follow. 
Lz vEL, air, that which ſhews the line of level, by means 
of a bubble of air, incloſed with ſome liquor in a glaſs 
tube of an indeterminate length and thickneſs, whoſe 
two ends are ſealed hermetically, that is, are clofed with 
the glaſs itſelf, hy heating it with the flame of a lamp, 
till it becomes ſoft and tradtable. When the bubble of 
air fixes itſelf at a certain mark, made exaQly in the 
middle of the tube, the plane, or ruler, wherein it is 
fixed, is level. When it is not level, the bubble will riſe 
wo onEEnde NT | | 
This glaſs tube may be ſet in another of braſs, having an 
aperture in the middle, whence the bubble of air may be 
obſerved. . „ - 
The liquor wherewith the tube is filled, is ordinarily ei- 
ther oil of tartar, or aqua ſecunda; thoſe not being ſo 


liable to freeze as common water; nor to rarefaction and | 


. condenſation, as ſpirit of wine is. 


Ihe invention of this inſtrument is aſcribed to M. The- | 


deſcribed; which, by the addition of more apparatus, | 


becomes more commodious and exact. | : 

It conſiſts of an air-level (Tab. Surveying, fig. 13) about 
eight inches long, and ſeven or eight inches in diameter, | 
ſet in a braſs tube, with an aperture in the middle. The 
tubes are carried in a ſtrong, ſtrait ruler, a foot long, at 
whoſe ends are fixed two ſights, exactly perpendicular to 
the tubes, and of an equa] height, having a ſquare hole, 
formed by two. fillets of braſs, croſſing each other at 
right angles; in the middle whereof is drilled a very little 
hole, through which a point on a level with the inſtru- 
ment is deſcried. The braſs tube is faſtened on the 
ruler by means of two ferews ; one, whereof, marked 4, 
ſerves to raiſe or depreſs the tube at pleaſure, tor bring- 
ing it towards a level. The top of the ball and ſocket is | 
rivetted to a little ruler that ſprings ; one end whereof is 
faſtened with ſcrews to the great ruler, and the other end 


has a ſcrew 5, ſerving to raiſe and depreſs the initru- | 


ment, when ucarly level. | 

This inſtrument is yet leſs commodious than the follow- 
ing one, becauſe, though the holes be ever ſo ſmall, yet 
they will {till take in too great a ſpace to determine the 
point of level preciſely. 


LEVEL, air, with teleſcope fig hte. This level, repreſented 


in Tab. Surveying, fg. 14. is like the laſt; with this dif- 8 
ference, that, inſtead of plain fights, it carries a tele- | 
ſcope, to determine exactly a point of level at a good | 


diſtance. | 

The teleſcope is in a little braſs tube, about fifteen inches 
long, faſtened on the ſame rule as the level. At the end 
of the tube of the teleſcope marked 1, enters the little 
tube 1, carrying the eye-glaſs and a hair horizontally 


placed in the focus of the objeQt-glaſs 2; which liule 


tube may be drawn out, or puſhed into the great one, 
for adjulting the teleſcope to different ſights, At the 
other end of the telefrope is placed the object-glaſs; the 
fcrew 3 is for railing or lowering the little fork carrying 
the hair, and making it agree with the bubble ot atr 
when the inſtrument is level; and thg ſcrew 4 is ſor 


making the bubble of air agree with thE teleſcope. The 


whole is fitted to a ball and ſocket. : 
M. Huygens-is ſaid to have been the inventor of this /e- 
vel; which has this advantage, that it may be inverted, - 
by turning the ruler and teleſcope half round; and it 
then, the hair cut the ſame point that it did before the” 


LEVEL, foot. 
LEVEL, artillery-foot, is in form of a 


„This and the maſon's level, 
eſteemed the beft for the practice of buildin 


as it were, a kind of caſe, 


4 


foot; and 1s ſaid 


turn, it is a proof the operation is juſt. 


9 


L E v | 


It may be obſerved, that one may add a'telefcope to any 
kind of /evel, by applying it upon, or parallel to, the 
baſe, or ruler, when there is occaſion to take the lebe of 
remote objects. En em en 

For the method of adapting a level to the meridian tele- 
ſcope. See TELESCOPE. 7 LH Dl 
Mr. Hadley has contrived a ſpirit level to be fixed to a 
quadrant for taking a meridional altitude at ſea, when the 
horizon is not viſible. See the deſcription and figure of 
it in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 430, p. 167, &ec, or Martyrs 
Abridg. vol. viii. p. 358, &c. See allo the method of 
preparing and uſing a water level, and a mercurial e, 


. annexed to Davis's quadrant, for the fame purpoſe, by 


Mr. Leigh, in Phil. Tranſ. N* 451. p. 413. or Abr. 
vol. viii. p. 360, &c, 5 
See Foo T-. 1 

ſquare, having its 
two legs or branches, of an equal length; at a juncture 
whereof is a little hole, whence hangs a thread .and 
plumbet, playing on a perpendicular line in the middle 


of a quadrant; it is frequently divided into go degrees, 


or rather into twice 4 
fig. 18. lit. F. | 
This inſtrument may be uſed on other occafions, by 
placing the end of its two branches on a plane; for when 
the thread plays perpendicularly over the middle divifon 
of the quadrant, that plane is afſuredly /evel, £ 

To uſe it in gunnery, place the two ends on the piece of 
artillery, which you may raiſe to any propoſed height by 
'means of the plumbet, whoſe thread will give the degree 


5 degrees from the middle. Sce 


above the level. 


LEVEL, carpenters and paviors, confiſts of a long ruler, in 


the middle whereof is fitted, at right angles, another 
ſomewhat bigger, at the top of which is faſtened a line 
with a plumbet 3 which, when it hangs over a fiducial 
line at right angles with the baſe, ſhews that the-ſaid baſe 
is horizontal. Ds AR, | 

though very common, are 


thougl 
the operations by them can only be ſhort. * 


LEvE L, gunners, for levelling cannons and mortars, is art 
_ inſtrument repreſented 7ab. Surveying, fig. 16, conſiſting 


of a triangular braſs plate, about four inches high: ar 
the bottom of which 1s a portion of a circle, divided 
into 45*, which number is ſuſſicient for the higheſt ele- 
vation of cannons and mortars, and for giving ſhot the 
greateſt range. On the centre of this ſegment of a cir- 


cle is ſcrewed a piece of braſs, by means whereof it may 


be fixed, or moved, at pleaſure. The end of this niece 

of braſs is made fo as to ſerve for a plumbet and index, 
in order to ſhew the different degrees of elevation of 
pieces of artillery, This inſtrument has alſo a braſs foot 
to ſet upon cannon or mortars, ſo as when thoſe pieces 
25 horizontal, the whole inſtrument will be perpendi— 
cular. | 75 30 | 

The uſe of this level is obvious, and cenſiſts in placing 
the foot thereof on the piece to be elevated; in ſuch 
manner as that the point of the plumbet may fall on the 
proper degree: this is what they call levelling the piece. 


LEVEL, meſons, is compoſed of three rules, ſo joined as to 


form an iſoſceles triangle, ſomewhat like a Roman A; 
at the vertex whereof is faſtened a thread, from which 


| hangs a plumbet, which paſſes over a fiducial line marked 


in the middle of the baſe, when the thing to which the 
level is applied is horizontal; but declines from the mas i 
when the thivg is lower on one {ide than the other. | 


LEVEL, plumb, or pendulum, that which ſhews the hori- 


zontal line by means of another line perpendicular to tht 
deſcribed by its plumbet, or pendulum. _ | 

This inſtrument, repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 18. 
conſiſts of two legs, or branches, joined together at ripht 
angles, whereot that which carries the thread or plumbet 
is about a foot and a half long. This thread is hung 


towards the top of the branch, at the point 2. The 


middle of the branch where the thread paſſes is hollow, 
that fo it may hang ſree eveiy where but towards 
the bottom, where there is a little blade of ſilver, 
whereon! is drawn a line perpendicular to the teleſcope. 
The ſaid cavity is covered by two pieces of braſs, makir 


leſt the wind ſhould agitate 
the thread; for which reaſon the ſilver blade is covered 
with a glaſs G, to the end that it may be ſeen when the 
thread and plumbet play upon the perpendicular. The 
teleſcope 1 18 faftened to the other branch, orleg, of the 
inſtrument, and is about two fret long, having a hair 
placed horizontally acroſs the focus of the objeQ-glals 

which determines the point of ue, when the fring 
and plumbet hang againſt the line on the filver blade. 
All the accuracy of this inſtrument depends on the te- 
leſcope's being fitted at right angles to the perpendicular. 
It has a ball and focket, by which it is faſtened to its 


ot; to have been the invention of M. 
Picard. | e 
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thoſe two objects appear to meet, is in a level with the 


5 he object plaſs of a teleſcope ſuſpended perpen- 
5 3 This —.— muſt make an angle of 45 degrees 


Ine of the ſaid tele ſcope is converted into a horizontal 


Lev £L, water, that which ſhews the horizontal line by 


on this principle, that water always naturally places |. 
It evel, 2 2 ö | I 5 - TS 

125 fimple is made of a long wooden trough, or 
canal, whoſe ſides are parallel to its baſs J ſo that being 
: equally filled with water, the ſurface thereof ſhews the 
line of level. This is the chorobates of the ancients, | 
' deſcribed by Vitruvius, lib. viii. cap. 6. | 


two ends of a pipe three or four feet long, about an inch | 
in diameter; by means whereof the water communicates 
from the one to the other cup: and this pipe being move- | 


| the wo cups become equally full of water, their two 


' This inſtrument, inſtead of cups, may alſo be made with 
two ſhort cylinders of glaſs, three or four inches long, 
| faſtened to each extreme of the pipe with wax, or maſtic. 
Into the pipe is filled ſome common or coloured water, | 
which ſhews itlelf through the cylinders, by means whereof | 


wich reſpe& to the centre of the earth, being always 
ple, is yet very commodious for levelling ſmall diſtances. 
LEVEL M. Huyzens's Invention conſiſts of a teleſcope, a 

(Tab, Surveying, fig. 17.), in form of a cylinder; going | 
through a feiril, iu which it is faſtened by the middle. 


other below; at the ends whereof are faſtened little 
| moving pieces, which carry two rings, by one of which 


a ferkil, or ring, 4, is put on it, and is to be flid along 


- keep the teleſcope from too much agitation in uling, or 
ig carriage. o the ſaid flat croſs is applied another 

| hollow crofs,. that ſerves as a caſe for the inftrument; | 
but the two ends are left open, that the teleſcope may | 


LEVELLING, the art or act of finding a line parallel to 
the horizon, at one or more ations, in order to deter- 
with it, when it is more remote from the centre of the 
| Cauſe the earth is round, that line mult be a curve, and 


fig. 21. all the points whereof are equally diſtant from the 


fſecaur drawn from the centre of the earth: and the point 
1 which determines it, will be above the ſurface of the | 


LEV. 


EVEL, reflefings is that made by means of a pretty long| 


f water, repreſenting the ſame object inverted, 
N ſee erect — the eye; ſo that the point where 


lace where the ſarface of water is found. This is the 
invention of M. Mariotte. | 


There is alſo another refeing level, conſiſting of a mirror | 


of ſteel, or the like, well poliſhed, and placed a little 
with the teleſcope; in which caſe, the perpendicular 


line; which is the ſame with the line of level. The in- 
vention of this is owing to M. Caſſini. 


means of a ſurface of water, or other liquid: founded 


This ſort of level is alſo made with two cups fitted to the 


able on its ſtand, by means of a ball and focket, when 


ſurfaces mark the line of level. 


the line of {vel is, determined; the height of the water 


the ſame in both cylinders. This level, though very ſim- 


"This ferril has two flat branches, 6b, one above, and the 


the teleſcope 1s ſuſpended to a hook at the end of the 
ſcrew 33 and by the other, a pretty heavy weight is ſuſ- 


pended, in order to keep the teleſcope in equilibrio., 
This weight hangs in the box 5, which is almoſt filled 
With linſeed oil, oil of walnuts, or other matter that will | 
not ealily coagulate, for more aptly ſettling the: balance 
of the weight and teleſcope. The inſtrument carries two 
' releſcopes, cloſe and very parallel to each other, the eye-| 
glaſs of the one being agaipſt the object-glaſs of the 
other, that one may ſee each way without turning the 
level. 


mult a little hair be (trained horizontally, to be raiſed or | 


In the focus of the objeCt-glaſs of each teleſcope, 


lowered as occaſion requires, by a little ſcrew. If the 
tube of the teleſcope be not found level when ſuſpended, 


till it fixes to a level. The hook on which the inftru- 
ment is hung, is fixed to a flat wooden croſs ; at the 
ends of each arm whereof there is a hook, ſerving to 


be ſecured from the weather, and always in a condition 
to uſe. The foot of this inſtrument is a round braſs 
plate, to which are faſtened. three braſs ferrils, moveable 


by means of joints, wherein are put ſtaves: and on this 
foot is placed the box. 


mine the height of one place with reſpect to another; 


for the laying grounds even, regulating deſcents, drain- 
ing moraſſes, conducting waters, &c. | | 


One place is ſaid to be higher than another, or out of level 


earth; and a line equally diſtant from the centre of it in 
all its points, is called the line of true level: whence, be- 


make a part of the earth's circumference, or an arch con- 
centrical with it, as the line B CF G, Tab. II. Surveying, 


_ centre of the earth KA. | 
But the line of ſight, which the operations of levels give, 
Is a tangent, or a right line perpendicular to the ſemi- 


diameter of the earth ; one extreme of which tangent 
being the point of contact, the other will be that of a 


- — 
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earth, and of the true level, as much as that ſecant ex- 
ceeds the radius, or ſemidiameter' of the earth. 

This extremity of the tangent is ſaid to be in the apparent 
level; as being that given by the fight; but is ealily 
reduced to the true level, becauſe we know by trigono- 
metry, how much each ſecant exceeds the radius; and 
becauſe, by meaſuring, we have diſcovered the preciſe 
length of that radius. Or, ſince the apparent /-vel be- 
rween the places B and C is BD, and the true /evel is 
the arch BC; it is plain that the former riſes above the 
latter by the line C D. But by a well-known property 
of the circle 2AC+CD x CD = B Da, and the diame- 
ter of the earth being ſo great with reſpect to the line 
CD at all diſtances to which the operation of /evelling 
commonly extends that 2 AC may be ſafely taken for 
2 AC+CD without any ſenſible error, we ſhall have 


2ACXC D =B D', and CD = Atte. bediference ; 


between the true and apparent level is equal to the ſquare 


of the diſtance between the places divided by the diame- 
ter of the earth, or the rife of the apparent above the 
true level is proportional to the ſquare of the diſtance, 


It was for want of the knowledge of this, that the an- 
cients were not able to reduce the apparent level to the 


true one; and accordingly, to prevent falling into an 
error, never levelled above 20 feet at once, where ſuch 
reduction was not neceſſary. 

By the table ſince made, it appears, that at the diſtance 
of 100 yards the apparent level is raiſed above the true 
one about one third of a line; ſo that the ancients, in this 
reſpect, were more ſcrupulous than needful. By means 
of this reduction we are now able to level diſtances of 
one or two miles, at a fingle operation, which the an- 
cients could not do in leſs than three hundred, 
The following table, for ſhewing the height of the appa- 
rent level above the true, was calculated by Mr. Fer- 
guſon, to the extent of a whole degree of a great circle 
on the carth's ſurface, and it agrees ſo nearly with one 
of the ſame fort in Dr. Long's Aſtronomy, as not to dif- 
fer quite two inches thereſrom at the end of the whole 


degree, which contains 6o geographical miles, 'equal to 


694 Engliſh miles. The uſe of this table is as follows: 


Ik the quantity of an arc of a great circle on the earth's 
_ ſurface is given in minutes or ſeconds of a degree, its 


meaſure may be found in feet and inches. Thus, ſup 
poſe the arc contains ten ſeconds, which is the ſixth part 
of a geographical mile, its meaſure is 1015 feet 8 inches. 
So an arc of one minute of a degree, which is one geo- 
graphical mile, contains 6094 feet, or 2031 yards 1 foot; 
which is 274 yards 1 foot longer than an Engliſh mile. 
To find how far one can ſee in a true horizon (as at ſea) 
when the eye is raiſed to any given height above the ho- 
rizon. Suppoſe the eye of an obſerver upon a ſhip at ſea 
to be 22 feet 2 inches above the ſurface of the water, he 
will then ſee 30470 feet all around him, or to the di- 
{tance of 5 geographical miles. 

Suppole the top of a mountain in the ſea to be ſeen at 
the diſtance of 60 geographical miles, or one degree, by 
an obſerver, whole eye is cloſe at the ſurface of the ſea; 
the height of that mountain is 3191 feet 1 inch, nearly, 
above the ſurface of the ſea, An Engliſh mile is 5280 
feet, a geographical mile 6094. 1775 


Y 


Suppoſe a ſpring to be on one fide of a hill, and a houſe 


on an oppoſite hill, with a valley between them; and 


that the ſpring, ſeen from the houſe, appears by a level- 
ling inſtrument to be on a level with the foundation of 
the houſe, and is a mile from it; the apparent level of 
the ſpring is 107 inches above the true level of the houſe; 
and this difference would be ſufficient for the water to 
be brought in pipes from the ſpring to the houſe; the 
pipes being laid all the way in the ground. | 
If the diſtance of the object be greater than 60 minutes, 
or geographical miles, its height above the true level may 
be found thus. Suppoſe an eye at the ſurface of the ſea 
ſees the top of a mountain, which he knows to be 90 
geographical miles, or a degree and a half, diſtant from 
him: rake half that number of miles, and multiply the 
height of the apparent level above the true, anſwering to 
that half diſtance by 4; and the product will give the 
perpendicular height of that mountain. Thus, the half 
of go is 45, againſt which (in the table) ſtands 1794 feet 
11,703 inches; which being multiplied by 4, gives 7179 
feet 11 inches for the perpendicular height of the moun- 
tain above the level of the ſea. mh 
According to theſe meaſures, the earth's circumference 
is 131,630,400 feet, or 24,930 Engliſh miles. 

At the diſtance of 1 ſecond of a degree (or d of a geo- 
graphical mile) the height of the apparent LEVEL above 
the true is .0029547 parts of an inch; at 2 ſeconds di- 
ſtance it, js four times as much; at 3 ſeconds, 9 times; 
at 4 ſeconds, 16 times as much; and ſo on, always in- 


. erealing in proportion to che ſquare of the diſtance. 


TaBLls 


A TAI r= ſhewing the height of the apparent level 
above the true, at any diſtance within a degree of a great 
circle on the earth's ſurface, calculated to the -1000dth 
part of an inch. EL | 
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a ſtaff in the point A, near the ſpring, with a proper 


LEV 


required that ſeveral operations be made. Havi 8 8 th oh 
choſen a proper place for the firſt ſtation as at I, ſet up 


mark to flide_ up and down the ſtaff, as L; and meaſure 
the diſtance from A to I, which ſuppoſe 2000 yards. 
Then the level being adjuſted in the point I, let the mark 
L be raiſed and lowered till ſuch time as you ſpy ſome - 


3453580 2879 
353452} 2981 
359546] 3085 
60. 365640] 3191 


| 93660 {| 57 


Ferguſon's Tables and Tracts, P · 243, &c. See DE- 


PRESSION of the horizon, 


The operation of N follows: ſuppoſe the 


height of the point A Tab. II. Surveying fig. 22), on 
the top of a mountain, above that of the point B, and at 
the foot thereof, required : place the level about the 
middle diſtance, between the two points, as in D, and 
ſtaffs in A and B, and let there be perſons inſtructed 


with ſignals for raiſing and lowering, on the ſaid ſtaffs, 


little marks of paſteboard, or other matter. The level 


being placed horizontally by the bubble, &c. look towards 


the ſtaff A E, and cauſe the mark fo raiſed to be lowered, 


till the middle, upper edge, or other moſt conſpicuous | 
part, appear in the viſual ray. Then meaſuring exactly 
the perpendicular height of the point E, above the point 


A, which ſuppoſe 6 feet 4 inches, ſet that down in your 
book : then turn the level horizontally about, that the 
eye-glaſs of the teleſcope may be till next the eye when 
you look the other way (if you have only plain fights, 
the inſtrument need not be turned); and cauſe the perſon 
at the ſtaff B to raiſe or lower his mark, till ſome con- 
ſpicuous part of it fall in the viſual ray, as at C; then 
meaſure the e bore of C above B, which 
ſuppoſe 16 feet 16 inches: ſet this alſo. down in the 
book above the other number of the firſt obſervation; 
ſubtract the one from the other, the remainder will be 
ten feet four inches, which is the difference of level be- 
| tween A and B, or the height of the point A above the 
point B. kk | | 


Note, If the point'D, where the inſtrument is fixed, be 


lumn thoſe obſerved when the eye was next the ſpring, 
which we call fors/ights, in the manner following: 


Back-fghts, Fore- ſights. 5 
| feet in. line e feet in. line. 
Firſt height 12 2 6: Second height 21:09: 9 
cotrected )) ?: * fourth height 8 80 11 
| Third height 11 2 441 7 71 KBs | 29 7 10: 8 
23: 1024 | 


will be the difference of level between the points A and 


J, the interſeQtion of the croſs-hairs, through g the cen- 


each other, it is manifeſt, that as often as the air-bubble 


TY: | conſpicuovs part of it through the teleſcope, or fights of 
WY... 955 * 9 10,637 che level, and meaſure the height AL, which ſuppoſe 
_ 2 3 0012 2 5 0 13 feet 5 inches. But in regard to the diſtance Al is 2000 
T7; 304 keto 12 40758 0 Pu 84 yards, you muſt have recourſe to your table for a reduction, 
_— oy * 5 3047 22 ſubtraQting 10 inches 3 lines, which will leave the height 
e | | 6564] 31 10,929 L feet 6 inches 9 lines; and this note down i 
i bog 0,106 6 3% 8 : AL, 8 inches 9 lines; an — own in your 
„ '710 ©9145 7 A book ow turn the level horizonrally about, ſo as the 
e | | 18 $ 8752] 38 2 | | 7 3 
e = 4 2 : = 9 74836 eye glaſs of the teleſcope may be towards the ſtaff at A; 
enen 1018 0595 57871 hong and fixing up another ſtaff at H, cauſe the mark G tobe 
r 1117 0,357. 7032 197 moved up and down, till you ſpy ſome conſpicuous part 
. f 1 04475 1 through * teleſcop 2 fi — Meaſure the bel ht 
en 8 1320 0,499 4 ha ys GY, Pooh * ns: 5 
. | 1421 11 0,579 $8316] 273 H G, which ſuppoſe 6 yards 4 feet 2 inches, Meaſure 
RR 1523 „% vob} | pe 799 likewife the diſtance of the points 1 H, which ſuppoſe 
Wo ods, | R_ 103598] 256 1300 yards; from which diſtance, according to the table, 
EE” o 1628 0,947 E 109998 287 4 inches 3 lines muſt be ſubtracted from the height HG, 
en 31929 9, 122 | 2 1 45 which conſequently will but leave 6 yards 3 feet 9 inches 
on 2122132 1,303 2 12791475 30 "Icon e op aback, wo 
| | „ | 250525 i 253 E __ : 429 | This n meg . er. _ ow 99 
n 22317233 5 71. 8 | nence, as E, whence the ſtaff H may be viewed; as alſo 
in | = 146256 1 ? _ 12 ? - 
RR a _ | ny | * Z ; another ſtaff at D, near the place where the water is to 
" 4 4% 2.001 |» 158444]2 599 be conveyed, 'The level being again adjuſted in the 
l 32712 2742 2,154 = 164535] 2 646 point E, look back to the ſtaff H; and. managing the 
i 22882843 2,3 T6 37853 694 mark as before, the viſual ray will give the point F 
„ 29\ 22945 2485 || 51767268 745 n * Pm. FR.” 
ai | 1 4g Pr v 182820] 2 797 _ Meaſure the height H E, which ſuppoſe 11 feet 6 inches. 
. S 31|2 3148 2,839 8 185855 ah Meaſure likewiſe the diſtance H E, which ſuppoſe 100 
41240648 328 4 8 4 ye | * 8 LH yards; for which diftance the table gives 2 inches | 
| ET . 2 2.416 8207196 F104 lines of abatement; which being taken from the height 
ORIG © 251 3554 1 3,019 1 213390] v 1085 HF, there will remain 11 feet 3 inches 7 lines, which 
| VE, 37 Fact wy * 1. 5 enter in your book. Laſtly, turning the level to look at 
1 © 3s 33855 4,267 = 231572|2 127 the next ſtaff D, the viſual ray will give the point D. 
13 fl. | 2 39% 3907 1,2 E] 4/194 FE $7966 0 345 Meaſure the height of D from the ground, which ſup- 
if 4\ 608 | : = 40] 8 . 4,72 *jE 24379%6 14 oſe 8 feet 2 inches. Meaſure alſo the diſtance fr 
es. 4164 2,8\ 2 4997 5249954] 2 1490 1 ſtation 5 to B, which ſuppoſe 900 yards; for ich 
| 5 4272 4265 2 55212 2255945 2 1563 | t 10 al 2 0 upp * ya 5 IOr WIC 
1 54367 5,463 262041638 diſtance the table gives 2 inches 1 line of abatement; 
i 4468 5,720 | 268736] 1716 which being taken from the height BD, there will re. 
| 2974239] 17 | , oF 7 | OS”. 
7 1255 23 1543 main 8 feet 11 lines, which enter as before. 
4773 6,527 286148] 195 For the manner of entering down obſervations in your 
4875 4] 6805 29443 book, obſerve that when a proper place or ſtation for the 
7578 | Bol > | e level, between the two points, has been pitched upon, 
$179 r0,8] 7,685 : 310794 + 4908 | you muſt write down the two heights obſerved at that 
5281 1 7,989 be: . 6, | ſtation, in two different columns, viz. under the firſt 
at $161) So 5 abt 8 column, thoſe obſerved in looking through the teleſcope 
5586 8,938 |] 55s | 335170] 2687 when the eye was from the ſpring, or towards the point, 
5687 9,266 || +56 | 341264] 2779 


which we may call bact-/ights; and under, the ſecond co- 


Having ſummed up the heights of each column ſepa- 
rately, ſubtract the leſſer from the greater, the remainder 


B; as in this example, 
feet. inch. line, © 7 

29 : 10; 8 
:. 22.3: eee 55 
6: O0: 04—The diſſerence of height, or le- 
vel, between the points A and B. 


If the diſtannce of the two points be required, add all the 
diſtances meaſured together; and dividing the difference 
of height by the yards of the diſtances; for each 200 
yards you will have a deſcent of about 2 inches 9 lines. 

his problem may be otherwiſe ſolved in the following 
manner: let the line fg, Tab. Surveying, fig. 24, re- 
preſent the line of ſight of the teleſcope, drawn from 


tre of the object glaſs; and the points b, 3, be the marks 
on the glaſs tube or ſpirit level a 6 c. While theſe parts 
of the inſtrument are immutably fixed with reſpect to 


is exactly reduced to the marks b, b, the line of fight will 
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be always reduced to the ſame poſition with reſpect to 
the horizon or to a plumb line. Nor is it at all neceff: 
in the buſineſs of levelling that the line of fight and 
plumb line ſhould be exactly at right angles; but only 
that the angles they make ſhall be always the ſame. Let 
p and 9, fig. 25, be two given points in two remote places, 
and let it be required to find which is the lower and how 
much. Let pa and 9b repreſent two ſtraight ſtaffs or 
poles fixt upright, by means of a plumb line, Having 
| 1 placed 


in the middle between the two points A and B, there 
will be no neceſſity for reducing the apparent level to the 
true level: the, viſual ray, in that caſe, being raiſed 
equally above the true. level. | 
If it be farther required to know whether there be a 
ſufficient deſcent for conveying water from the ſpring A, 
to the point B, Tab, II. Surveying, fig. +a wg in 
regard the diſtance from A to B is conſiderable, it is 


e 
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placed the teleſcope by the fide of the pole p a, and di. 
rected the line of fight to the pole g'b, alter its elevation 
by che ſete w adapted to this purpoſe, till the air- bubble reſts 
exactly at the marks upon the tube. Then let an aſſiſt- 
ant mark the point ö, which appears to be covered by 
the croſs hairs; and alfo the point a exactly upon a level 
with the croſs hairs; which is eaſily done by a common 


* 


the teleſcope to the pole 59, and here let the ſame things 
be repeated 3 that is, let 4 be the place upon a level with 
the croſs hairs, and e the point upon the other pole p a, 
that appea's to be covered by them while the air-bu ble 
relts at the ſame mark as before. Biſect the interval a 2 
in g. and the interval +4 in þ, and the points g, þ will 
be upon a level: that is, if we ſuppoſe g pq h to repre- 
ſent a long canal full of ſtagnating water, the points g, 5 
will both be in its ſurface ; and confequently taking the 
leſſer depth p g from the greater 9 /, their difference 9 r 
thews how much the point 9 is below the point p or x. 

If the places p, 9 cannot be ſeen from each other, or if 
the difference ot their heights be greater than the length 
of any common poles, then one or more intermediate 


raftice between every two ſucceſſive ſtations, we ſhall 
ſind the level of the extremes. oy "14 
When the points g, Y are once found upon two poles not 
far aſunder, it will be convenient by moving the croſs 
| hairs, to recliſy the line of fight, ſo as to be nearly coin- 
cident with the line g +, or with a line parallel to it; for 


b, e will be leſs ſubject to fall above or below the poles. 
This reciprocal way of levelling ſeems to be the molt 


Soſtruments made to agree together beforehand z which 


tering the croſs hairs in either of them, till the fame 
mark upon a remote object is covered by both the 
croſſes, while both the bubbles reſt at their marks upon 


the oppoſite poles at the ſame time; and conſequently 
the refraftions of the rays in the air, whatever be their | 
_ quantities, will be equal as near as poſſible; and then 
the reſult of the practice will be as accurate as if there 

had been no refractions at all. 
Hg. 20, repreſent the courſe of the viſual ray from 6 to a; 
And let the lines a &, 6 / touch it at a and 5. Then be- 
cauſe the points a, h are very nearly upon a level, the 
denſity and conſtitution of the air and vapours at the 
fame inſtant will be nearly the ſame in each place; and 
by conſequence the curve a7 b and its tangents at a and 
b, will be equally inclined to the chord à 5. For the 
| ſame reaſons the curve e m d will be fimilar and 
equal to the curve a 7 b, being ſituated ſo very near 
to it. Therefore the angle e den, under the chord 
ed and tangent dn, will be equal to the angle ab /,| 
or bak; and conſequently, fince the angles q dn, pak| 
axe made equal in the two dbfervations, by taking away 
the equal angles edn, b ah, cauſed by the equal re- 
fraCtions, the remaining angles q de, þ a will be equal 
to each other, as if there were no refractions at all. | 
If the reciptocal obſervations be made about the middle 

of the fame day, when the air is the pureſt, there will 
ſcarce be any occaſion for two inſtruments ; but if they 
be made near the morning or evening, even on the ſame 
day, an equality of reftactions cannot be depended upon, 


| bers of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris tell us, 
in their account-of the Meaſute of the Earth, they often 


the level, and ſometimes a little above it, did afterwards, 
when the ſun was up, appear below it. And on the 
contrary, after the ſetting of the ſun, objects far diſtant 
appeared to be raiſed ſo ſenſibly, that in leſs than half 
an hour their apparent height was augmented more than 
three minutes. As to the cauſe of theſe appearances 
they add, that the coolnefs of the night condenſes the 
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in the higher ſtations more pure than in the day time. 


a part of the vapoutrs to mount to more elevated ſtations, 
there muſt he leſs difference of the mediums, and conſe- 
quently a leſs refraction. | 
yrs, aſide the curvity of a ray, which Mr. Picard tells 
us is {carce ſenſible about noon, when the diſtance of 
the object does not exceed 1000 toiſes, the line of ſight 
through the teleſcope may be ſet perpendicular to a ob: 
Tine or parallel to the horizon in this manner. Having 
found two points g, h, fig. 27. upon a level as before, 
let g i be perpendicular to g c and cut c þ in i, and hav- 


at i, place the level at g, and alter the place of the croſs 
| hairs in the focus, till they appear to cover the point i 
when the air-bubble is at its marks, and the buſineſs is 
done. Now the line h ; is equal to the ſquare of g 0 


ſquare applied to the fide of the pole p. Then remove 


ſtations muſt be choſen; and by repeating the ſame| 


then in future levellings, at greater diſtances, the marks 


exact of any, eſpecially. if it be performed by two 


may be done by placing them together, and by al- : 


the tubes. Then may two obſervers find the marks upon | 


For let the curve h i a, 


unleſs they are made at the ſame inſtant. The mem- 


found, that an object which at break of day appeared inf 


vapours, which deſcend to a lower place, leaving the ait 


And, on the contrary, when the heat of the ſun has made 


ing computed the line h i {as follows) and made a mark | 


Vol. III. Ne 200, 
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applied to 2 g e, and conſequently may be found by mea 
ſuring "the diſtance Z 6, and dividing its ſquare by 


the diameter of the earth, which may be ſuppoſed 


equal to 2 gc though it is not exactly ſo, the earth 
being not exactly ſpherical. For biſecting g h in 4, draw 
c & cutting g i in I; and ſince the triangles & g /, kc p 
are ſimilar, we have #1:hg:: kg: kc, and by doubling 
them all, we have ki:gh::gh: 2 Kc. Mr. Piccard com- 
putes that when the diſtance g h is 300 toiſes or 1800 
Paris feet, the line þ 7 is'one inch : and hence any other 
h i may be found for any other known diſtance ; it be- 
ing as the ſquare of the diſtance g b. 

Hence when the inſtrument is thus reQified, the point 
H upon the level with g, may be found by one obſerva- 
tion; that is my marking the point i covered by the croſs 
hairs, and by computing i þ by the rule above. As the 
intervals between the ſtations muſt be but ſmall in this 
method, becauſe of refiaQtions, as was ſaid above, the 


readieſt way is to make them all equal; which may be 


known exact enough for this purpole, by obſerving whe- 
ther the pole be removed to ſuch a diſtance, that its 
image (or the image of any given part of it) in the focus 
of the teleſcope ſhal be always of the ſame length, being 
meaſured by the aittance between two parallel hairs in 


the focus: and then the ſame allowance muſt always be 


made for the depth of the point h below i. | 
Laſtly, by means of theſe parallel hairs, it is eaſy to find 
when the teleſcope is placed in the middle berween two 
ſtations; and then the points upon a level at each pole 
are preſently found, by directing the teleſcope firlt to 
one pole and then to the other, and by marking the points 
covered by the croſs hairs. And theſe points will be 
upon a level, notwithſtanding any refractions of the viſual 
rays, becaule the refraction of each ray will be equal, 
Smitb's Optics, book iii. chap. 14. | 


Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new method of levelling, which 


has been put in practice by ſome of the French academy: 
this is performed wholly by means of the barometer, in 
which the mercury is found to be ſuſpended to ſo much 


the leſs height as the place is farther remote from the 


centre of the earth. Hence it follows, that the different 


| heights ot the mercury, in two places, give the difference 


of level. | es HY 
Mr, Derham, from ſome obſervations he made at the top 
and bottom of the Monument, found that the mercury 


fell one tenth of an inch at every 82 feet of perpendicular 


aſcent, when the mercury was at 3o inches. Dr. Halley 
allows of one tenth of an inch for every 30 yards; 


which, conſidering how accurately the barometers are 


now made, an inch, in ſome of them, being divided into 
an hundred, or more parts, all very ſenſible, he thinks 
this method ſufficiently exact to take the levels for the 
conveyance of water, and leſs liable to errors than the 
common levels. | - 

The ſame author found a difference of three inches eight 
tenths, between the height of the mercury at the top and 
bottom of Snowdon- hill in Wales. ED 

Mr. Ferguſon has calculated the following table, for 
ſhewing how much the mercury would fink in a baro- 
meter at given heights above the earth's plane ſurface ; 
and conſcquentiy, how the perpendicular height of any 


hill may be found thereby. 


1 At Merc. at Merci: At 'Merc. 
| the i links.] the links. the ſinks, | 
height — height. height 21 
e 
Fect. rect. * 2 [ Feet. 7 
1 100 3 6700 6 54)} 10000} 9 20 
2co 3 6 6800 6 63/0100 9 27 
300 3 23] 6500! 6 7e 34 
| 400 3 827000 6 80jj 10300] 9 42 
5oo 3 92 7100; 6 88[to4ooſ g 56 
| G00 4 ©2 | 7200} b 97/f ros g 57 
; 700 9141273007 Os 10500 9 6 
/ 146 4 21 7400 7 13]}10700! 9 72 
900 430 7500| 7 2200800 9 79 
100 4 39 7 3010900 9 87 
| 1100 449 7700| 7 38||riooo| 9 g 
| 1200 4 587800 7 46 
| 1300 4 67] 7900] 7 55 
1400 4 77 7 63 
1 1c00 | 4 36; $100] 7 71 
11 4 95 [8200 7 79 
| 1700 5 04, | 8300] 7 87 
1800 5 3 81c0| 7 930 
1900 5 22 8 500 8 03 
1000 5 31860 8 11 
2100 5 40 | 8700 8 ug 
2200 5 49 | 8800| 8 2 
2300 5 58/8900 8 3 
| 2400 5 67 your! $4 
2600 5 760 918 5 
12 5 85/9200 8 5 
2700 | 5 94)] 9300 8 
] 2800 22 9400 : : 
2 111 9500 | 
| 1 — 6 200] 9600 8 8 
ö 3100 3.25|| 6400 6 280 900, 8 9 
3200] 3 34] 6500 6 37 150 9 05 
3300 3 440 66000 6 45 99000 9 1 
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ing manner. * . : oy 
The lower end of the tube being immerſed in quickſilver 


ſcale, eighteen inches in length, be divided into inches, 


' the board, and have a croſs index to flide upon it to any 


—— — 2 
* * 


<A Tater Ay 


will ew how much the mercury has funk in the tube, 
at the top of the hill, from the point where it ſtood when 


— — 8 * - 


perpendicular height of the hill, 


io be 3 inches and 8 renths (ihe ſame as 3 inches 80 


a quarter of a mile, 2640 fect half a mile, 3960 feet 


bupbble at the top A, whoſe upper part is open. From 


Tit Mere at Mere | 
the ſinks, the ſſinke. 
[height — height = 
of F 8 of |= 8 
——|F 7 (37 
Feet. 8 Feet. 7 
13300{t 1 56||1c000 21400016 57 
13400011 63 [L610 21809 16 6 
3500011 70{|16200 21600116 68 
1360011 7 16200 21700016 74 
13700011 8416400 21800/16 80 
13800111 9oj{16500 219006 86 
13900071 97||15600 2200 T6 91 
14000 12 0416700 2210016 97 
1410012 r1)|168co|Þ 222001) O2 
14200 17 16900 2230017 08 
1420012 24||17000 2240017 14 
440012 3o[[17100 22 50017 19 
14500 12 37/7200 226007 25 
14600 12 4417300 22700[17 30 
14700,12 50{[174cO 2280 |17 36 
14800 12 57117500 22900017 42 
14900 12 63}}19600} 2300017 47 
t Soor 701[177c0 2310007 5 
15 10012 76||17800 2320017 $ | 
15200f12 830790 23300017 64 | 
5300012 89j|18009 234c0 17 69] 
11540012 g6|j18100 235007 75] 7 
r ʒ 50013 02]|13200 23600 19 Jo... -- | 
r56co[r3 ots zoo r 75||2ro0c}i6 434,f237c0!17 86 
{rs-oo[13 15]]18400[14 ioo goſſ22800 17 91 
Ir580c{13 2108 5014 871] 212016 40/2307 97], 
Sfr 2818600114 93213006 g1|[240co 18 02 


pendicular height of any hill may be found in the follow- 


in the common 'way, and the tube fixed to a board, let a 


and each inch into a hundred equal parts, by diagonal | 


lines, the divifons to be numbered downward trom the | 


top. be ſeale mult be made to ſlide in a gioove on 


disiſien. . 5 
Then, at the bottom or foot of the hill, place the ſcale 
ſo as the beginning of the diviſions at its top may be jult 


even with the top or ſurface of the mercuiy in the tube. 


J his done, carry the machine up to the top of the hill; 
then ſet the index to the ſurface of the mercury, and n 


' 


at the bottom; and the number of feet expreſſed in the 
table, egainſt the like ſinking of the mercury, will be the 


Thus, ſuppoſing the mercury has ſunk 8 inches and 3 
huodredth parts of an inch, the height of the hill muſt 
be 8500 fect, or a mile, and ſomewhat more than a 
quarter. Proportionable allowance is eaſily made for 
intermediate heights in the table, which are only to whole 
hundredths of teet. 5 | 
As Mr. De:ham found the difference of height of the 
mercury at the bottom and top of Suowdon-hill in Wales 


hundreths} it ſhews that the height of that hill is 3700 
ſect, or almoſt three quarters of a mile. 8 
N. B. 660 feet make an eighth part of a mile, 1320 feet 


three quarters of a mile, and 5280 feet make a whole 
mile. See BaROMETER and ATMOSPHERE. 2 
Dr. Deſaguliers contrived an inſtrument, by which the 
difference of level of two places, which could not be 
taken in leſs than four or five days with the beſt teleſcope 
levels, may be taken in a few hours. The inſtrument 
is as follows: | | ; | 
To the. ball C /Tab. II. Surveying, fig. 28.) is joined a 


recutved tube B A, of a very fine bore, with a ſmall 


the conſtruQtion of this inſtrument, it is evident, that if 
it be inclined in carrying, no prejudice will be done to 
the liquor, which will always be right both in the ball 
and the tube, when the inſtrument is ſet vpright. If the 
air at C be ſo expanded by heat, as to drive the liquor to 
the top of the tube, the cavity A will reccive the liquor, 
which will come down again, and ſe'tle at D, or near it, 
according to the level of the place where the inſtrument 
is, as ſoon as the air at C returns at the ſame tempera- 
ment as to heat and cold. For preſerving the ſame de- 
gree of heat, when the different obſcrvations are made, 
the machine is fixed in a tin veſſel, EF, filled with wa- 
ter up to g h, above the ball, and a very ſenſible thermo- 
meter has alſo its ball under water, that one may obſerve 
the liquor at D, in each experiment, when the liquor in 
the thermometer ſtands at the ſame height as before. 


r top K, hangs the plummet P, over the braſs: point at 
EN. M, n, are brackets for keeping the upright board, 


machine ſeen, in front is nes fig. 32. ſuppoſing 


ing to carry the marks to be obſerved, and at the ſame 


4” L E \ 7 
: oP * 


K N, at right angles with the horizontal one at N. Phe 


the fore part of the tin veſſel tranſpa:ent; and here the 
braſs ſocket of the recurved tube, into which the ball is 
ſcrewed, has two wings at II, fixed at the bottom, that 
the ball may not break the tube by its endeavour to 
emerge, when the water is poured in as high as g h. 
Aſter Dr. Deſaguliers had contrived this N he 
conſidered, that as the tube is of à very ſmall bore, if 
the liquor ſhould riſe into the ball at A /fig. 28.) in car- 
rying the inſtrument from one place to another, ſome of 
it would adhere to the ſides of the ball A, and upon its 
deſcent in making the experiment, ſo much might be left 
bebine, that the liquor would not be high enough at D 
to ſhew the difference of the level; therefote, to prevemt 
that inconveniency, he contrived a blank ſcrew, to ſhut 
up the hole at A, as ſoon. as one experiment is made, that 
in Carrying the machine, the air in A may balance that 
in C, ſo that the liquor ſhall not run up and down the 
tube, whatever degree of heat and cold may act upon the 
inſtrument in going from one place to another. Now 
becauſe one experiment may be made in the morning, 
and the water may be ſo cold, that when a ſecond Expe- 
riment is made at noon, the water cannot be. brought to 
the ſame degree of cold it had in the morning; there- 
ſore, in making the firſt experiment, warm water mult 
be mixed with the cold, and when the water has lool 
ſome time before it comes to be as cold as it is likely to 
be at the warmeſt part of that day, obſerve and ſet down. 
the degree of the thermometer at which the ſpirit (tands, 
and likewiſe the degree of the water in the barometer at 
D; then (ſcrew on the cap at A, pour out the water, and 
cairy the inſtrument to the place whoſe level you would 
know ; then pour in your water, and when the thermo- 
meter 18 come to the ſame degree as before, open the 
ſcrew at top, and obſerve the liquor in the barometer, 
The doQtor's ſcale for the barometer is ten inches long, 
and divided into tenths ; ſo that ſuch an inſtrument will 
ſerve for any heights not exceeding ten feet, each teuih 
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of an ich anſwering to a foot in height. 8 5 
The doctor made no allowance for the decreaſe of denſity 
in the air, becauſe he did not propoſe this machine for 
meaſucivg mountains (though with a proper allowance 
for the decreaſing denſity of the air, it will do very 
well), but for heights to be known in gardens, planta- 
tions, and the conveyance of water; where an experi- 
ment that anſwers, to two or three feet in a diſtance of 
twenty miles, will render. this a very uſeful inſtrument. 
Deſaguliers' Exp. Phil. vol. ii. p. 372, &c. 5 
For the common occaſion of levelling to be performed 
without much apparatus of inſtruments, time, or trouble, 
the following method may ſerve : ſet a pole upright in 
2 {privg, ponc, river, or other place, whence water is 
to be brought, and mark how many feet, and inches, 
are above water. I hen ſet up another pole, of equal 
length with the other, in the place to which the water 
is to come. Place the centre of a quadrant on the top 
of this laſt pole, the plummet hanging freely; ſpy through 
the fights the top of the pole that is in the water, and 
if the thread cuts any degree of the quadrant, the water 
may be conveyed by a pipe laid in the earth, If you 
cannot ſee from one extreme to the other, the operation 
may be repeated in the manner already directed. 
LEVEI- range. See HORIZONTAL range. : 
LEVELLINOMaves, are inſtruments uſed in levelling ; ſerv- 
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time ſo meaſure the heights of thoſe marks from the 
ground. They uſually conſiſt each of two long ſquare 
wooden rulers, made to flide over one another, and di- 
vided into feet, inches, &c. 2 
LEVEN, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by Boccone for the 
_ juice contained in the globules placed at the tops of 
the ſtalks of red coral. Thet: round buttons are the only 
part of the coral which are ſoft while under water, and 
from theſe the milky juice is eaſily expreſſed by a gentle 
ſqueezing between the fingers. The globules are each 
made up of five or fix little cells, not communicating 
with one another, and its containing its own ſeparate 
quantity of this white and thick fluid. When the coral 
is newly taken up out of the ſea, this juice is of a ſharp, 
acrimonious, and aſtringent taſte ; but when it has been 
ſome time expoſed to the air, it loſes the acrimony, and 
the aſtringency of the taſte only remains. This change 
in the taſte is made in fix or eight hours, in hot weather, 
and the juice in the ſame time, looſes its colour and con- 
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The water is poured out when the inſtrument is carried, 
which may be done conveniently by means of the wooden 
frame, (fig. 29.) which is ſer_upright by three ſcrews, 
8, 8, 8, and a line and plummet PP (fig. 30.) At the 
back parc of the wooden irame (fy. 31.) from the piece 


ſiſtence, growing hard and brown, Phif. Tranſ. Ne 

100. | 

LEVER, or Leaves, in Mechanics, an inflexible ſtraight 

bar, ſupported, in a ſingle point, on a fulcrum, or prop» 

and uſed for the railing of weights, | 1 
e 
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Tue word is formed of the French levier, which fignifies 


the ſame; formed of the verb lever, or Latin /evare, to raiſe. 
The lever is the firſt of thoſe called mechanical powers, 


or ſimple machines, as being, of all ſuch, the moſt 
ſimple ;. and is chiefly applied for railing weights to | 


ſmall heights. 


In a lever there are three things conſidered : the weight | 


to be raiſed, or ſuſtained, as O (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 1.) 
The power by which it is to be raiſed, or ſuſtained, as B. 
And the fulcram or prop, D, whereon the lever is 
ſuſtained, or rather on which it moves round, the fulcrum 
remaining fixed. 

Levers are of three kinds; ſometimes the fulcrum, or 
centre of motion is placed between the weight and 


the power, as in fig. 1. this we call a /ever of the fir/? 


hind, or vectis HETERODROMUS; to which may be 


reduced ſciſſars, pincers, ſnuffers, &c. ſometimes the 


weight is between the fulcrum and the power, which is 
called a lever of the ſecond kind, as in fig. 2. Of this kind 


are the oars and rudder of a boat, the maſts of ſhips, 


cutting knives fixed at one end, and doors whoſe hinges 


are as the fixed point. And ſometimes the power acts 


between the weight and the fulcrum, which is the lever 
of the third kind Such is a ladder lifted by the middle 
to rear it up againſt a wall; theſe two are called veces 
 HOMODROMI, 


In this laſt, the power muſt exceed the weight in pro- 
portion as its diſtance from the centre of motion is leſs 
than the diſtance of the centre from the weight. And 
as the firſt two kinds of lever ſerve for producing a flow 


motion by a ſwift one, ſo the laſt ſerves for producing a 


ſwift motion of the weight by a flow motion of the 
power. 


ſerted much nearer to the centre of motion than the 
point where the centre of gravity of the weight to be 
raiſed is applied; ſo that the power of the muſcle is 
many times greater than the weight which it is able to 
ſuſtain. Though this may appear at firſt ſight a diſad- 


vantage to animals, becauſe it makes their. ſtrength leſs; 


it is, however, the effect of excellent contrivance ; for.if 


the power was, in this caſe, applied at a greater diſtance 


than the weight, the figure of animals would be not only 
aukward and ugly, but altogether unfit for motion; 
as Borelli has ſhewn in his treatiſe De Motu Animalium. 
The power of the /ever is founded on the following 


« each point of a lever, and conſequently the velocity 


« of each point of a lever, is as its diſtance from the | 


ce fulcrum, or prop.” | 
From hence it follows, that the action of a power, and 


the reſiſtance of the weight, increaſe in proportion to 
their diſtance from the fulcrum. 
And hence alſo it follows, that a power will be able to 
ſuſtain a weight, if the diſtance of the point in the 4 


ver to which it is applied, be to the diſtance of the 
weight, as the weight to the intenſity of the power 
which, if it be ever ſo little increaſed, muſt raiſe the 
weight. Sce this doctrine demonſtrated under the word 


_Mecnanic Powers; and farther illuſtrated under the 
word BALANCE; between which, and the lever, there | 


is a great analogy 3 a ever of the firſt kind being a fort 


of iteelyard to raiſe weights, | 
The power and action of the lever will be fully illuſtrated 


by the following propoſitions: 


of their diſtances from the fulcrum. | 


2. The weight of a lever of the ſirſt or ſecond kind A B, 


fig. 1. the diftance of the centre of gravity from the 


julcrum CV, and the diſtances of the weight, and the | 
power AC and CB, being all given, to find the power 
that will ſuſtain it. Suppoſe the leber void of gravity, 
but in lieu thereof a weight hung at V: if then AC be| 


made to C V. as the gravity of the /ever to a fourth 
number, we ſhall have the weight which the /ever is able 


.. to ſuſtain; and this ſubtracted from the given weight, 


the remainder will be the weight to be ſuſtained by the 
power. Let C g then be to C A, as the remaining weight 
to a fourth weight, and we (hall have the power to be 


the given lever. 


3. The gravity of a lever of the firſt or ſecond kind A B, 


the diſtance of the centre of gravity from the fulcrum 


EV, the diſtances of the power, and the weight B C and. 


CA, being all given, to bnd the weight to be ſultained. 
Find the part of the weight ſuſtained by the /ever alone, 
as in the former problem : in the ſame manner find the 


is able to ſuſtain z add the two numbers together, and 
the ſum is the weight required, 
4 The pravity, and centre of gravity F, of a lever of 


the ſecond kind C B, fig. 2. with the weight G, its di- 


applied in B, in order to ſuſtain the given weight with 


therorem; viz. . Phat the ſpace, or arch, deſcribed by | 


1. If the power applied to a lever of any kind ſuſtain a 
weight, the power 1s to the weight in a reciprocal ratio | 


other part of the weight, which the power applied in B“ 


IL E v 


ſtance ſrom the fulcrum C A, and from the power CB, 
being given, to find the power capable of ſuſtaining the 
weight. Suppoſe the lever void of gravity, but in ſicu 


thereof a weight equal thereto hung in F, the power re- 


quired to ſuſtain the lever alone; then find the power te- 
quiſite to ſuſtain the given weight ; add the poweis 


together, and the ſum will be the power required. 


5. If a power applied to a lever of any kind lift a weight, 
the ſpace of the firſt is to that of the laſt, as is this laſt 
to a power able to ſuſtain the ſame weight; whence it 
follows, that the gain of force is always attended wich 
the loſs of time, and vice verd. 

When the two arms of a /ever are not in a right line, but 
contain any invariable angle at C {Tab IV. Mechanics, 
fig. 49.) the lever is called a bended lever; and is evidently 
of the firſt kind, and the law of the equilibrium is the 
ſame ; i. e. if the power P be applied at B to the arm C B, 
and the weight W acts by means of a pulley M, in the di- 
rection AM, perpendicular to the arm A, the power and 
weight will ſuſtain each other, if P be to W, as Ca 
to CB, or PxCB=WxCA. If ſeveral powers act 
upon the arm C A, find their centre of gravity, A, on the 
arm C A, and ſuppote all the powers to be united there ; 


_ and if the power P be to their ſum as C A to CB, it will 


ſuſtain them. The ſum of the powers being given, it is 
manifeſt that the farther their centre of gravity A is 


removed from the centre of motion C, the greater re- 


ſiſtance they will oppoſe againſt the power P, and it will 
require the greater force in the power to overcome them. 


Hence Galileo juſtly conclades, that the bones of ani— 


mals are the ſtronger for their being hollow, their weight 


| being given; or if the arm CB F repreſents their length, 
It is by this kind of levers that the muſcular | 
motions of animals are performed, the muſcles being in- 


the circle CHD a ſeQion perpendicular to the length, 
P any power applied along their length, tending to break 
them; then the ſtrength or force of all their longirudi- 
nal fibres, by which the adheſion of the parts is preſerved, 


may be conceived to be united in A, the centre of the 


circle CHD, which is the common centre of gravity of 
thoſe forces, whether the ſection be a circle or annulus. 


But it is plain that when the area of the ſection, or the 


number of ſuch fibres is given, the diſtance C A is 
greater when the ſection is an annulus than when it is 
a circle without any cavity; conſequently the power with 
which the parts adhere, and which reſiſts againſt P, that 
endeavours to ſeparate them, 1s greater in the ſame pro- 
portion. For the ſame reaſon, the ſtalks of corn, the _ 


 teathers of fowls, and hollow ſpears, are lefs liable to 
accidents that tend to break them than if they were of 


the ſame weight and length, but ſolid, without any ca- 
vity. In this inſtance, ſays Mr. Maclaurin, (View of 
Sit I. Newton's Phil. Diſc, book ii. chap. 3. $ 13.) art 
only imitates the wiſdom of nature. 


| LEVERET, amongſt Sportfmen, a young hate, in the firſt 


year of its age. | 


LEVIGATION, the reduction of hard and nonderous bo- 


dies, as coral, tutty, precious ſtones, &c. into a fine 


ſubtil powder, by grinding them with water upon pot - 


phyry, or the like, as painters do their colours. 


Levigation is much uſed in pharmacy and chemiſtry; but 


unleſs the grinding inſ.cuments be extremely hard, they 


vill wear away, ſo as ſometimes to double the weight of 


the medicine thus managed. 


LEVIRA FE, in the Fewih Cuſtims, a term uſed by au- 


thors who have written on the law and cuſtoms of the _ 


Jews, to denote particulaily that law of Mo'es, which 
obliges one brother to marry the widow of another, why 
died wi: hout children, to raiſe up feed to him. | 
The word is derived from /evtr, which fignifies, in Latin, 
the huſband's brother, or the brother-in law; and the 
word levirate has been hence formed, to expreſs the law 
whereof we have been ſpeaking. =p 
This law, which is an exception to that which condemns 
marriages between brothers and ſiſters, and between bro- 
thers-in-law, and (iſters-in-law, ſeems to have been in 
uſe among the Hebrews and Canaanites before the time 
of Moſes ; fince Judah gave his firſt-born Er, and Onan 
his ſecond ſon, ſucceſſively to Tamar, and obliges him- 


ſelf to give her likewiſe to Selah his third ſon. Calm. 
Dict. Bibl. 8 | s 


LEVISTICU M, in Betany, a name given by ſome to I- 


euſlicum, or LOVAGE.. 


LEVITE, an inferior kind of miniſter in the Jewiſh taber- 


nacle and temple, who had the care and management of 
the ſacred utenſils. | | 
The word comes ſrom the Greek aeuirn;, the root of 
which is the name Levi; which was given to that patri- 
arch by his mother Leah, from the Hebrew , lavah, 
to be tied, ot united; Leah hoping, by the birth of this 
fon, to be more cloſely. linked to her huſband Jacob; 
and, therefore, in a large ſenſe, the Lewites were the 
poſterity of this patriarch, and conſtituted one of the 
twelve tribes of Iſrael. But the ſons of Levi were ap- 
pointed to this office, in conſequence of the extraordi- 
| nacy 
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nary zeal they diſcovered againſt idolatry, in the caſe of | 


the golden calf, Exod. xxxii. 26. 28. They were ori- 
ginally divided into three claſſes or families, from the 
three ſons of Levi, Kohath, Gerſhon, and Merari, but 
afterwards by David in twenty-four courſes. | 
'The Levites, in the Jewiſh church, were an order infe- 
rior to the prieſts; and anſwered, in ſome meaſure, to 
deacons, in the Chriſtian church, 
The Levites of the old law had no ſettled Jands allotted 
them for their maintenance, as the other tribes had, but 
lived chiefly on the offerings made to God. They were 
diſtributed through all the tribes, each of which gave 
ſome of their cities to the Levites, amounting in all to the 
number of thircy-five, with grounds in their neighbour- 
hood for the ſubſiſtence of their flocks. In the weeks of 
their attendance at the ſanctuary, they were maintained 
by the dues ariſing from the ſacrifices ; beſides theſe dues, 
the firſt-fruits, which were brought to the temple, and 
the money paid for the redemption of the firſt born, con- 
tributed to their ſubſiſtence. | 
chielly aroſe from the tithes of the produce of the whole 
country, which was the law allotted to the tribe of Levi, 
Numb. xviii. 21. a tenth of which they paid to the 
' prieſts, „ 85 

According to the numeration made by Solomon, from 
the age of twenty there were thirty-eight thouſand Le- 
vites capable of ſerving; twenty-four thouſand of theſe 
he appointed for the daily miniſtry under the prieſts, fix 
thouſand to be inferior judges in the cities and to decide 
matters relating to religion, and of no great conſequence 
to the. ſtate; four thouſand to be door-keepers, and to 
take care of the riches of the temple; and the reſt to do 

the office of chanters, or ſingers. : | 
LEVITICI, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, who 
ſprung from the Gnoſtics and Nicolaitans. 
LEVITICUS, a canonical book of the Old Jeſtament, ſo 
called from its containing the laws and regulations relat- 
ing to the prieſts, Levites, and ſacrifices. | 
LEVIT'Y, the privation or want of weight in any body, 
when compared with another that is heavier, | 

In which ſenſe, /evity (ſtands oppoſed to GRAVITY. 

The ſchools maintain, that there is ſuch a thing as po- 
tive, and abſolute lovity, and impute to thus the riſe, 
or emergency of bodies lighter in ſpecie then the bodies 
wherein they riſe. | 
But we find by experience, that all bodies tend towards 
the earth, ſome ſlower, and ſome faſter, in all fluids, or 

mediums, whether water, air, &c. , Thus, cotik is only 

ſaid to be lighter than gold, becauſe, under equal di- 
menſions, the gold will fink in, and the cork ſwim upon 
water. 

*Archimedes has demonſtrated, that a ſolid body will float 
any where in a fluid of the fame ſpecific gravity z and 
that a lighter body will keep above a heavier, The rea- 
ſon is, that of bodies falling towards the earth, thoſe 
which have a like number of equal parts, have. equal 
' gravity; ſince the gravity of the whole is the ſum of the 
gravity of all its parts. Now two bodies have an equal 


number of equal parts, if under the ſame dimenſions | 


there be no intervals deſticute of matter ; whence it fol- 
lows, that as no portion of matter is ſo ſmall, but that 
the body wherein it is contained may be wholly divided 
into parts equally ſmall, there can be no reaſon for the 
deſcent of theſe, which will not equally hold for the de- 
ſcent of that. | HER 

Hence it may be concluded, that thoſe bodies which do 
not equally gravitate under the ſame dimenſions, do not 
contain equal portions of matter; and, therefore, when 


. we ſee, that a cube of gold ſubſides in water at the ſame | 


time that an equal bulk of cork ſwims upon it, it is evi- 

dent, that the gold mult have a greater number of equal 

parts of matter, under the ſame bulk, than the cork ; or 

the cork muſt have a greater number of vacuities than 

the gold ; and that there is alſo in the water a greater 
number of vacuities than in gold. See FLuiDs, and 
Specific GRAVITY. | 

Hence we have a clear idea both of denſity or gravity, 
and of /evity; and know, that the latter cannot, in a 
ſtrict ſenſe, be accounted any thing poſitive, but only a 
mere. negation, or abſence, of body; which determines 
that body to be lighter than another which contains more 
matter. | 

Dr. Hook, it is true, ſeems to maintain ſomething like a 
poſitive /evity; which, if we miſtake not, is what he 
means by the term /ev;tation ; viz. a property of bodies 
directly contrary to that of gravitation towards the 
ſun, | 


This, he thinks, he has diſcovered in the ſtreams of ſe- | 


veral comets; which, though they had a deſcent from 
the nucleus of the comet towards the ſun, yet they 
quickly returned, and went oppoſite to the ſun, and that 
to a prodigious extent. In effect, where the power of 
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But their maintenance 


LEX, Low. See LAW. | 


LEx talonis, 
LEx terre, the law and cuſtom of 


LEY 


2 ceaſes, it ſhould ſeem ſome ſuch dont 
orce does begin; whereof we have inſtances in the phe- 
nomena of attraction. This is what fir Iſaac Newton 
calls the vis repellens, and appears to be one of the laws 
of nature; without which it would be hard to abeount 
for rarefaQion and ſome other appearanees. 
LEVY, levare, in Law, ſignißies to gather, or collect; as 
to levy money, to levy troops, &c. . 5 
Lx V ſometimes alſo: denotes to erect, or ſet up; as, to 
levy a mill. Levy alſo ſignifies to raiſe or taſt-up; as, 
— levy a ditch. To levy a fine of lands, is to paſs a 
ne. | 
LEWDNESS is puniſhable by our law by fine, impriſon- 
ment, &c. And Mich. 15 Car. IL a. perſon” was in- 
dicted for open leꝛodneſs, in ſhewing his naked botly in 
a balcony, and other miſdemeanors, - and was fined two 
thouſand marks, impriſoned for a week, and bound to 
his good behaviour for three years. 1 Sid. 168. In times 
paſt, when any man granted a leaſe of his houſe, it was 
uſual to inſert an expreſs covenant, that the tenant ſhould 
not entertain any lewd women, &c. See BAwWD, IN- 
CEST, & c. | | 1 01 6 
LEWING, in Metallurgy, the ſifting the ores of metal in 
water. This is done in fine ſieves moved backward and 
forward under water; and this is the method of ſeparating 
the finer parts of the ores which had. ſubſided among the 
larger lumps, under that part of it ſeparated' for uſe in 
the various waſhings. The coarſer matter, left in the 
ſieve, is powdered again with the larger maſſes, and all 
thus ſifted together for the blowing-houſe. 


* 


LEX amiſſa, or legem amittere, in Low, is underſtood of an 
infamous, perjured perſon, who is ſaid to /ofſe his Jaw; 
or, as Bracton has it, non eſ? ulterius dignus lege. See 
INFAMOUS». | 5 . | 

LEX judicialis, is properly purgatio, per judiciam ferri; 
ſometimes called ſimply u DI | 


LEX ſacramentalis, purgatio per ſacramentum. See OATH, 


and PURGATION. 

See TAL IO. e | | 
the land; by which 
name it is diſtinguiſhed from the civil law. See Com- 
MON law. | | 1 | e 


LEGEM terre amittere. See AMI TERx. 


|[LEXIARCHI, ackiapxct, at Athens, fix officers, affiſted by 


thirty inferior ones, whoſe buſineſs it was to lay fines 
upon ſuch as came not to the public aſſemblies, and alſo 
to make ſcrutiny among ſuch as were preſent. ED 
The lexiarchi kept a regiſter of the age, manners, and 
abilities of all the citizens, who were always enrolled at 
the age of twenty. | 5 
LEXICON, Az«£oy, the ſame with dictionary. js 
The word is chiefly ufed in ſpeaking of Greek diction- 
aries: it is derived from the Greek a«&, word, diction, 
of x , I ſpeak. e | = | 
LEY. See LixIVIUM. e 
LEY DEN pbial, in Electricity, is a glaſs phial or jar coated 
both on the inſide and ouiſide with ſome conducting ſub- 
ſtance, for the purpoie of being charged, and employed 
in a variety of entertaining and uſeful experiments. See 
CoaATING and CHARGE. | | 1 
It was thus called becauſe Mr. Cunæus, a native of 
Leyden, was ſuppoſed to have firſt contrived, about the 
_ Cloſe of the year 1745, to accumulate the electrical power 


in glaſs by this method; and hence the operation of 


charging and diſcharging coated glaſs, in general, has 
been dendininated the Leyden experiment; and a vacuum 
produced in a jar of this kind has been called the Leyden 
vacuum. But Dr. Prieſtley, the hiſtorian of electricity, 
informs us, that the perſon who firſt made this great diſ- 
covery, was Mr. Von Kleiſt, dean of the cathedral in 
Camin ; who, on the fourth of November, 1745, ſent 
an account of it to Dr. Leiberkuhn at Berlin : however, 
thoſe, to whom Mr. Kleiſt's account was communicated, 
could not ſucceed in performing his experiments. The 
views which led to this diſcovery in Holland are ſtated 
by Dr. Prieſtley in the following manner: profeſſor Muſ- 
chenbroek and his friends, obſerving, that eleQrified 
bodies, expoſed to the common atmoſphere, which is al- 
ways replete with conducting particles of various kinds, 
ſoon Joſt their electricity, and were capable of retainin 
but a ſmall quantity of it, imagined, that if the electri- 
fied bodies were terminated on all ſides by original elec- 
tries, they might be capable of receiving a ſtronger 
power, and retaining it a longer time. Glaſs being the 
molt convenient electric for this purpoſe, and water the 
moſt convenient non- electric, they firſt made theſe ex- 
periments with water in glaſs bottles; but no confider- 
able diſcovery was made, till Mr. Cunzus, happening to 
hold his glaſs veſſel in one hand, containing water, which 
had a communication with the prime conductor by means 


of a wite; and with the other hand diſengaging it from 
| | the 
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the conductor, when he imagined the water had received 
as much electricity as the machine could give it, was 
furpriſcd by a ſudden ſhock in his arms and breaſt, which 
he had not in the leaſt expected from the experiment. 
This experiment was repeated, and the firſt account of 
it publiſhed in Holland by Mr. Allamand and Mr. Muſ- 
chenbroeck ; by the abbe Nollet, and M. Monnier, in 
France; and by Meſlrs. Gralath and Rugger, in Ger- 
many. Mr. Gralath contrived to increale the ſtrength 
of the ſhock, by altering the ſhape and ſize of the phial, 
and alſo by charging ſeveral phials at the ſame time, ſo 
as to form what is now called the elefrical BATTERY. 
He likewiſe made the ſhock to paſs through a number of 

erſons connected in a CIRCUIT from the outſide to the 
inſide of the phial. He obſerved that a cracked phial 
would not admit of being charged; and he diſcovered 
what is now called the RESIDUUM of @ charge. Dr. 
Watſon, about this time, obſerved a circumſtance attend- 


ing the operation of charging the phial, which, if pur- 


ſued, would have led him to the diſcovery, which was 
afterwards made by Dr. Franklin. He ſays, that when 
the phial is well electrified, and you apply your hand to 
it, you ſee the fire flaſh from the outſide of the glaſs, 


wherever you touch it, and it crackles in your hand. He 
Ao obſeryed, that when a ſingle wire only was faſtened 


found a phial, properly filled with warm water, and 


charged; upon the inſtant of its exploſion, the electrical 


coruſcations were ſeen to dart from the wire, and to il- 


Inminate the water contained in the phial. He likewiſe 
found, that the ſtroke, in the diſcharge of the phial, was, | 


ceteris paribus, as the points of contact of the non-elec- 
trics of the outſide of the glaſs, which led to the me- 


thod of COATING glaſs: in conſequence of which he | 
made experiments, that led him to conclude, that the 


ei: of the Leyden bottle was greatly increaſed, if it 


was not principally owing to, not ſo much the quantity 


of non-eleftric matter contained in the glaſs, as the num- 
ber of points of non: electric contact within the glaſs, 


and the denſity of the matter of which theſe points con- 


ſited ; provided the matter was, in its own nature, a ready 
conductor of electricity. He farther obſerved, that the 
exploſion was greater from hot water incloſed in glaſſes, 
than from cold, and from his coated jars, warmed, than 
cold. For his manner of explaining the ſhock of the Ley- 
den phial, ſee AFFLUX, _ | | N 
Mr. Wilſon, in 1746, diſcovered a method of giving the 
ſhock to any particular part of the body, without affect- 


ing the reſt; he alſo increaſed the ſtrength of the ſhock 


by plunging the phial in water, thereby giving it a coat- 
3 ater on the outſide as high as it was filled on the 
mide; De likewiſe found that the law of accumulation 
of the electric Matter in the Leyden bottle was always in 


proportion to the t 


will now allow us to recite. 


Mr. Canton found, that if a charged phial was placed 


upon electrics, the wire and the coating would give a 
ſpark or two alternately; and that, by continuing this 


two contrary electricities diſcovered by Dr. Franklin. 


The abbe Nollet made ſeveral experiments with this phial. | 
He received a ſhock from a bottle, out of which the air 


had been exhauſted, and into which the end of his con- 
ductor had been inſerted. He aſcribed the force of the 


glaſs in giving a Mock, to that property of it, whereby it 
retained it more ſtrongly than conductors do, and was not 


ſo eaſily diveſted of it as they are. He alſo firſt tried the 


the C1RCULT of its conveyance. | 


M. Monier is ſaid to have been the firſt who diſcovered | 


that the Leyden phial would retain its electricity for a 
couliderable time after it was charged, and to have found 


it to do fo for thirty-ſix hours, in time of froſt; and it is 


remarkable that the French as well as the Engliſh philo- 


ſophers made ſeveral experiments, which, with a little | 


greater degree of attention, would have led them to the 
diſcovery of the different quality of electricity on dif- 
ferent ſides of the glaſs. But this was reſerved for the 
ingenious doctor Franklin, who, in explaining the me- 
thod of charging the Leyden phial, obſerves, that when 
one (ide of the wm is eleCtrified politively, or plus, the 


other ſide is eleQtrified negatively, or minus; ſo that| 


whatever quantity of fire is thrown upon one ſide of the 
glaſs, the ſame is thrown out of the other; and in a 


phial not charged, none can be thrown into the inſide, | 


when none can be got out from the outſide; and there is 
really no more electric fire in the phial after it is charged 
than before ; all that can be done by e arging being to 


take from one fide and convey to the other. Dr. Frank-| 
Vox. III. No 200, | | 


effect of the electric ſhock on brute animals, and enlarged | 


— 


inneſ of the glaſs, the ſurſace of the 
glaſs, and that of the non- electrics in contact with the 
inſide and outſide thereof. Mr. Wilſon made a variety of | 
other experiments with the Leyden phial, which our limits 


operation, the phial would be diſcharged ; though he Cid | 
not obſerve that theſe alternate ſparks proceeded from the 


the inſide and the outlide. 


lin alſo obſerved, that glaſs was impervious to electricity, 
and that, therefore, ſince the equilibrium could not be 
reſtored to the charged phial by an internal communi- 
cation, it mult be done by conduQtors externally joining 

| Theſe capital diſcoveries he 
made by obſerving that when a phial was charged, a 
cork-ball, ſuſpended on filk, would be attracted by the 
outſide coating, when it was repelled by a wire commu- 
nicating with the inſide, and vice ver/4A But the truth 
of this maxim appeared more evident, when he brought 
the knob of the wire communicating with the outſide 
coating within a ſew inches of the wire communicating 
with the inſide coating, and ſuſpended a cork-ball between 
them; for, in that caſe, the ball was attracted by them 


— 


alternately, till the phial was diſcharged. 
Dr. Franklin alſo ſhewed, that when the phial wa 

charged, one ſide loſt exactly as much as the other gained, 
in reſtoring the equilibrium. Hanging a ſmall linen thread 
near the coating of an electrical phial, he obſerved that 
whenever he brought his finger near the wire, the thread 
was attracted by the coating: for as the fire was taken 
from the inſide, by touching the wire, the outſide drew 
in an equal quantity by the thread. He likewiſe proved, 


that che coating on one ſide of a phial received juſt as 


much electricity as was emitted from the diſcharge of the 


other, in the following manner: hie inſulated his rubber, 


and then, hanging a phial to his conductor, he ſound it 
could not be charged, even though his hand was held 
conſtantly to it; becauſe, though the electric fire might 
leave the outſide of the phial, there was none collected 
by the rubber to be conveyed te the inſide. He then 

took away his band from the phial, and forming a com- 
munication by a wire from the outſide coating to the in- 
ſulated rubber, he found that it was charged with eaſe. 
In this caſe, it, was plain, that very ſame fire which 
left the outſide coating, was conveyed by the way of the 
rubber, the globe and the conductor, and the wire of 
the fire into the inſide. This new theory of charging 
the Leyden phial led Dr. Franklin to obſerve a greater 
variety of facts, relating both to charging and diſcharg- 
ing it, than other philoſophers had attended to. This 
maxim, that whatever the phial takes in at one ſurface it 
loſes at the other, led Dr. Franklin to think of charging 


| ſeveral phials together with the ſame trouble, by con- ; 


necting the outſide of one with the inſide of another; 
whereby the fluid that was driven out of the firſt would 
be received by the ſecond, &c. By this means he found, 
that a great number of bottles might be charged with the 
ſame labour as one only; and that they might be charged 
equally high, were it not that every bottle receives the 
new fire, and loſes its old with ſome reluctance. or ta- 


ther gives ſome ſmall reſiſtance to the charging. On this 


principle he conſtruQed an electrical BATTERY, 

When Dr. Franklin firſt began his experiments upon the 
Leyden phial, he imagined that the electric fire was all 
crowded into the ſubſtance of the non- electric, in con- 
tact with the glaſs; but he afterwards found that its 
power of giving a ſhock lay in the glaſs itſelf, and not in 
the coating, by the following ingenious analyſis of the 
bottle. In order to find where the ſtrength of the charged 
bottle lay, he placed it upon glaſs; then firſt took our 
the cork and the wire, and finding the virtue was not in 
them, he touched the outſide coating with one hand, and 
put the finger of the other into the mouth of the bottle ; 
when the ſhock was felt quite as ſtrong as if the cork 
and wire had been in it, He then charged the phial 

again, and pouring out the water into an empty bottle, 
inſulated, expected, that if the force reſided in the wa- 


ter, it would give the ſhock, but he found it gave none. 
He then judyed that the electric fire muſt either have 


been loſt in decanting, or muſt remain in the bottle; and 
the latter he found to be true ; for, filling the charged 
bottle with freſh water, he found the ſhock, and was ſa- 
tisſied that the power of giving it, reſided in the glaſs it- 
ſelf. The ſame experiment was made with panes of glaſs, 
laying the coating on lightly, and changing it, as the 
water had been before changed in the bottle, and the re- 
ſult was preciſely the ſame. He proved in other ways 
that the electric fire reſided in the glaſs. Franklin's Let- 
ters and Obſervations, &c. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Electricity, 
vol. i. p. 191, &c. 

From the above account of Dr. Franklin's method of 
analyſing the Leyden phial, the matter of charging and 
diſcharging it, and the reaſon of the proceſs, are eaſily 
underſtood. Thus, if a coated phial be placed near the 
prime conductor, (Tab. Electricity, fig. 4.) fo that the 
knob of its wire may be in contact with it; and the 
winch of the machine (g. 5.) be turned, the index of 
the ELECTROMETER, E, fixed to the conductor, will 


gradually rife as far as 90“ nearly, and then reſt; which 


ſhews, that the phial has received its full charge; then if 
the diſcharger (fig. 3.) 3 by its glaſs handle, and 
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one of its knobs be applied to the outſide coating of the 
phial, and the other be brought near the knob of the 
wire, or near the prime conductor that communicates 
with it, a report will be heard, and luminous ſparks wil! 
be diſcovered between the diſcharger, and the conduct- 
ing ſubſtances communicating with the ſides of the phial, 


and by this operation the phial will be diſcharged. It, 


inſtead of uſing the diſcharger, a perſon touches the out- 
fide of the phial with one hand, and brings the other 
hand near the wire of the phial, the ſame ſpark and re- 
port will be obſerved, and a ſhock will be felt, that af- 
fects the wrifts and elbows; and when the ſhock is 
ftrong, the breaſt likewife ; and a ſhock may be given to 
any ſingle part of the body, if that part alone be brought 
into the circuit. If a number of perfons join hands, and 
the firſt of them touches the outſide of the phial, and 
the laſt touches the wire communicating with the inſide, 
they will feel the ſhock at the ſame time. If the coat- 
ed phial be held by the wire, and the outſide coating be 


preſented to the prime conductor, it will be charged as 


readily, only with this difference, that in this caſe the 
outſide will be pofitive, and the inſide negative; and if 


| the prime conductor, by being connected with the rub- 


ber of the machine, be electrified negatively, the phial 
would be charged in the fame manner ; but the fide that 
touches the conductor would be eleCtrified negatively, 


and the oppoſite fide would be electriſied poſitively. But 
if the phial be 1IN$ULATED, and the ſame proceſs re- 


peated, the index of the electrometer will ſoon riſe to 
90%, yet the phial will remain uncharged ; becauſe the 
outſide, having no communication with the earch, &c. 


cannot part with its own electricity, and, therefore the 


inſide can acquire no additional quantity; but when a 


chain, or any other conductor, connects the outlide of 


the phial with the table, the phial may be charged as 
before. Moreover, if a phial be inſulated, and one fide 


of it, inſtead of being connected with the earth, be con- 


nected with the inſulated rubber, whilſt the other ſide, 
icgteß with the prime conductor, the phial will 
tiouſly charged; becauſe, whilſt the rubber ex- 


hauſts one ſide, the other fide is ſupplied by the prime | 


conductor; and in this way the phial is charged with its 


own electricity; or the natural electric matter of one of 


its ſides is thus thrown on its other fide. This laſt expe- 


riment may be diverſified, by inſulating the phial, and 


placing it, with its wire, at the diſtance of about half an 


inch from the prime conductor, and holding the knob of 


another wire at the ſame diſtance from its outſide coat- 


ing; then turning the winch of the machine, and a ſpark 


will be obſerved to proceed from the prime conductor to 


the wire of the phial, and another ſpark will paſs at the 
fame time from the outfide coating to the knob of the 


wire, preſented towards it; and thus it is ſeen, that as 
a quantity of the electric matter is entering the inſide of 


the phial, an equal quantity of it is leaving the outſide, | 


If the wire preſented to the outſide of the phial be point- 
ed, it will appear illuminated with a STAR; but if the 
pointed wire be connected with the coating of the phial, 
it will appear illuminated with a BRUSH of rays. See 


CHARGE, ELECTRICAL ſhock, and Experiments, &c. in | 


ELECTRICITY. | 


Mr. Cavallo has defcribed the conſtruction of a phial, 


which, when charged by an eleQrical kite, in examining 
the ſtate of the clouds, or in any other way, may be put 
into the pocket, and which will retain its charge for a 
conſiderable time. Beſides the coating on the inſide and 


outſide, which this phial has like others of the ſame | 


kind, a glaſs tube open at both ends is cemented into 
its neck, and paſſes, within the phial, having a ſmall wire 
faſtened to iis lower extremity, which touches the inſide 
non- electric coating. The wire, with the knob of this 
phial, is cemented into another glaſs tube, which is 
nearly twice as long, and ſmaller than the tube cemented 
into the neck of the phial. The wire is cemented in 
ſuch a manner, that only its knob projects out of one 


end, and a ſmall length of it out of the other end of the 


tube. If this piece, with the wire, be held by the mid- 
dle of thelglaſs tube, it may be put in or out of the tube, 


which is in the neck of the phial, ſo as to touch the ſmall 


wire at the lower extremity of it ; and this may be done 
without diſcharging the phial, if it be charged. A phial 
of this kind has been kept in a charged ſtate for fix weeks 
Cavailo's Elect. p. 340. . | 

We ſhall cloſe this article with an account of the method 
by which Mr. Cavallo repairs coated phials, that have 
been cracked, or perforated, either by a ſpontaneous diſ- 
charge, or other accident. He removes the outſide coat- 
ing from the fractured pait, and then makes it mode- 
ratcly bot, by holding it to the flame of a candle; and 
whilſt it remains hot, he applies burning fealing-wax to 
the part, ſo as to cover the fraCture entirely; taking care 


that the thickneſs of this wax coating may be greater 


9 


\ . 
than that of the glaſs. Laſtly, he covers all the ſealing- 
wax, and alſo part of the ſurface of the glaſs beyond it, 
with a compoſition made with four parts of bees wax, 
one of reſin, one of turpentine, and a very little oil of 
olives, This he ſpreads upon a piece of oiled (ilk, which 
he applies in the manner of a plaſter. In this way ſe- 
veralt phials have been ſo effectually repaired, that, after 
deing frequently charged, they were at laſt broken by a 
ſpontaneous diſcharge, but in a different part of the glass. 
Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixviii. part ii. p. 101m. 
LEYGAGER, is uſed for wager of law: 
LEYSERA, in Botany, a genus of the /ygene/ia polygamia 
ſaperflua claſs, the receptacle of which is naked, the 
down chaffy, but plumoſe at the diſc, and the calyx com- 
poſed of leaves, dry at the margin, and ſounding when 
was”: | 
LEBADION, in Botany, a name by which Pliny, and ſome 
other authors, have called the centaureum, or centaury. 
LIBANTUM, in Botany, a name piven by Apuleius, and 
ſome other authors, to the common borago, or borrage. 
LIBANOMANTIA, ACaruarrua, in Antiguit), a ſpecies 
of divination performed with frankincenſe ; which, if it 
prefently caught fire, and fent forth a grateful odour, was 
eſteemed a happy omen, and vice verſa. 
LIBATION, LisBaT10, a ceremony in the heathen facri- 
fices, wherein the prieſt fpitt fome wine, milk, or other 
liquor, in honour of the deity to whom the ſacrifice was 
offered; after having firſt taſted it himfelf. IR 
Alexander is ſaid to have ſacrificed a bull ro Neptune; 
and, for an offering to the fea-gods, to have thrown the 
golden veſiels uſed for the /tbation into the ſea. 705 
Libations were alſo in uſe under the law of Moſes, being 
enjoined by God in Exodus xxix. and Numbers xv. 
LIBAVIUS, u of. See Lic vox. | 
LEBEL, Fameſus LiBELLus, a writing or report, unlaw- 
fully publiſhed abroad, containing injurious reproaches, 
or accuſations againſt the honour and reputation of any 
perſon, particularly of a fuperior, or governor. 
Platina is of opinion, that a writing, how injurious ſoevet 
it is, cannot be called a /:be), if the author's name be 10 
it, Libellers, among the ancient Romans, wete puniſh- 
ed with death, but in after-times they were only whipped. 
Auguſtus ranked ſamoſos libellis, defamatory libelts, among 
the crimes /z/e majeftatis, of high treaſon z and under 
the emperor Valentinian it was made capital, not only 
to write, but to publiſh or even omit deltroying them. 
F. Baldwin has publiſhed a comment on the imperial laws 
_— libels. Scandalous pictures are reckoned amongſt 
ibels, 4, : | N 1 
A libel, the lawyers fay, may be either in ſcriptis, or fire 
ſcriptis: in [criptis, when a writing is compoſed, or pub- 
liſhed to another's diſgrace; which may be done either 
der bis aut cantalenis; as where this is maliciouſly repeated, 
or fung, in the preſence of others: or elſe traditiane, 
when the libel, or any copy of it, is delivered out, to 
ſcandalize the party. | | CE 
A libel fine ſcripts ; may be twofold. 1. Pi&uris, as to 
paint the party in a ſhameful or ignominious manner: or, 
2. Signis, as to fix a gallows, or other ignominious ſigne, 
at the door of the party, or elſewhere. 2 
With regard to {e's in general, there are two remedies ; 
one by indictment and ancther by action. The former 
for the public offence; for every /ibe! has a tendency to 
break the peace, or to provoke others to break it; which 
offence is the ſame, whether the matter contained be true 
or falſe : and, therefore, the defendant on an indictment 
for publiſhing a 1%, is not allowed to alledge the truth 
of it by way of juſtification. ' In ſuch proſecutions the 
only facts to be conſidered are, firſt, the making or 
publiſhing of the book or writing; and fecondly whe- 
ther the matter be criminal. The puniſhment of libellers, 
for making, repeating, printing, or publiſhing the 44%, 
is fine, and ſuch corporal puniſhment as the court in 
their difcretion ſhall inflict, according to the offence 
and quality of the offender. But in the remedy by action 
on the cafe, which is to repair the party in damages for the 
injury done him, the defendant may, as for words ſpoken, 
juſtify the truth of the fact, and ſhew that the plaintiff 
has received no injury at all. Blackſt, Com. vol. iii. p. 
120. and vol. iv. p. 150. | 
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| 1,1BETI., of libellus, a little book, alfo ſignifies the original 1 9 


declaration of any action in the civil law. 
LiBEL, in the Latu of Scotland, is ufed for a criminal accuſa- 
tion or INDICTMENT. £205 | 
LIBELLA, in Natural Hiftery, See DRAGON Ey. 
LiBELLA, among the Romans, was the tenth part of the 
DENARIUS. | | 
LIBELLATICI, an ancient kind of apoſtates from Chriſti- 
anity, under the perſecution of Decius ; who, to prevent 
their being obliged to renounce the faith, and ſacrifice 
to idols in public, made application to the magiſtrates, 
and abjured their faith in private ; obtaining certificates 
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LIBER, in Botany, the bark or rind, principally of trees. 


LIBERA, in Mßpthology, the name of a goddeſs, which 


Such are grammar, rhetoric, painting, ſculpture, archi- 


ſummed up in the following Latin verſe : | 


LIBERANDIS terris. See TERRIS. 9 95 
LIBERATE, in Law, a writ that lies for the payment of 


LIBE RI tauri libertas, 1 57% 
LIBERIA, a feaſt held among the Romans, on the day 


E 


of chem, eicher by intreaty, or by money; by which they 


were atteſted to have complied with the orders of the 
emperot; and were thereby ſheltered ſrom any farther 
moleſtation on account of their religion. 

Theſe certificates were called libelli; whence the people 
who obtained them came to be denominated Libellatici. 
Others, particularly the centuriators of Madgebourg, are 


of opinion, that the Libellatici were only ſuch as furniſhed 


the magiſtrates with money, to ſcreen them from proſecu- 
tion, and being obliged to renounce Chriſtianity, 

M. Tillemont retains ſomething. of each opinion; he 
thinks, the Libellatici, applying themſelves to the magi- 
giſtrates, brought off the ſacrificing and abjuration ; and 
obtained letters, by which they were declared to have 


renounced Chriſt, and ſacrificed to idols; though, in 


effect, they have done neither. 


LIBELLULA, in Z-ol:gy, the name of a genus of the 
neuroptera claſs of inſets: the mouth of which is fu 


niſhed with jaws, the antennæ ſhorter than the thorax, 
the wings extended, and the tail terminated by a kind of 
forceps, = CRE ets 55 

The ſpecies of this genus are very numerous, by Linnzus 


reckoned twenty-one, ſome carrying their wings erect 


when they ſit, and others horizontally. 


This is to be conceived as conſiſting of a number of cy- 
lindric and concentric ſurfaces, whole texture is reticular, 


and in ſome trees plainly extruſible every way, by reaſon | 


that the fibres are ſoft and flexible. While in this con- 


dition they are either hollow regular canals, or, if not ſo, 
they have interſticial ſpaces, - which ſerves the office of 


canals. The nutritious juice, which they are continually 
receiving, remains in part in them, and makes them 


grow in length and thickneſs, and ſtrengthens and brings 


them cloſer together; and by this means the texture, 


which was before reticular, becomes an aſſemblage of | 


ſtraight fibres, ranged vertically, and parallel to each 


other; that is, as they are thus altered behind one another, 


they, by degrees, become a new ſubſtance more woody, 
and called BLEA. gee BARK, 


Cicero, in his book of the Gods, repreſents as the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Ceres. Ovid in his Faſti ſays, that the 
name wes given by Bacchus to Ariadne. 
Libera is exhibited on medals, as a kind of female 
Bacchus, crowned with vine-leaves. | 


LIBERAL arts, are ſuch as depend more on the labour of | 
the mind than on that of the hand; or, that conſiſt 
more in ſpeculation than operation; and have a greater 


regard to amuſement and curioſity than to neceſſity. 
The word comes from the Latin /iberalts ; which, among 
the Romans, ſignified a perſon who was not a flave; and 


whoſe will, of conſequence, was not checked by the com- 


mand of any maſter, | 


tecture, mulic, &c. The liberal arts uſed formerly to be 


Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, Aſtra. 


And the mechanical arts, which, however, are innumerable, 
under this: 13 | 


Rus, Nemus, Arma, Faber, Pulnera, Lana, Rates, 
Sea r | 1 


1 


LIBER ALIA, feaſts celebrated by the ancient Romans, in | 
honour of Liber, or Bacchus, the ſame with thoſe which 


the Greeks called DionysIA, and Dionyſiaca. | 

Ls . * o .- 

They took their name from liber, i. e. free, a title con- 
ferred on Bacchus, in memory of the liberty or freedom 


which he granted to the people of Bœotia; or, perhaps, 


becauſe wine, whereof he was the reputed deity, delivers 
men. from care, and ſets their mind at eaſe and freedom. 
Varro derives the name of this feaſt from liber, conſidered 
as a noun adjective, and ſignifying free; becauſe the prieſts 
were tree from their function, and eaſed of all care, dur- 
ing the time of the Liberalia, as the old women officiaied 
in the ceremonies and ſacrifices of theſe feaſts. 


yearly penſion, or {um of money, granted under the great 
feal, and directed to the treaſurer, chamberlains, and 
barous of the exchequer, &c. for that purpole. - 

In another ſenſe it is a writ to the ſheriff of a gounty, for 


the delivery of poſſeſſion of lands, and goods extended, or | 


taken upon the forfeiture of a recognizance. 

Liberate is alſo uſed for a writ iſluing out of the chancery, 
directed to a gaoler for delivery of a priſoner, who hath. 
put in bail for his appeatance. 1725 


See T AUR. 


whereon their children laid aſide their juvenile habits, 
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The liberia were kept on the fixteenth of the kaJeyds of 
April; that is, on the ſeventeenth of March, ____ 

LIBERTAS eccleſtaſtica, church liberty, a,fiequent phraſe in 
old writers, who tceat of eccleſiaſtical immunities, Fbe 
right of inveſtiture, extorted from our kings. by the papal 
power, was at firſt the only thing challenged by the 
clergy, as their /ibertas eccleſiaſtica, but by degrees, under 
the title of church liberty, they cuntended for a ſceedoni 
of their perſons and poſſeſſions, from all ſecular power 
and juriſdiction; as appears by the canons and decices 
of the councils heid by Boniface, archbithop of Canrer- 
bury, at Merton, ann. 1258, and at London, ang. 1200, 

c. ; 

LIBERTATE. probanda, in Law, an ancient writ that lay 
for ſuch as being demanded for villains, offered to prove 

themſelves free; directed to the ſheriſt, that he ſhould. 
take ſecurity of them for their proving of their freedom 
before the juſtices of aſſize, and that in the mean time 
they ſhould be unmoleſted. 

LIBEKTATIBUS allocandis, in Law, a writ lying for a 
citizen or burgeſs, impleaded contrary to his liberty, to 
have his privilege allowed. | . 
If any do claim a ſpecial liberty to be impleaded within 
a city or borough, and not eifewhere, where may be a 
ſpecial writ de [ibertatibus allocandis, to permit the bur— 

geſſes to uſe their liberties, &c. Theſe writs 456 of ſe- 
veral forms; and may be ſued by a corporation, or by any 
ſingle perſon, as the cale ſhall happen. 5 

LIBERTATIS Augliæ cuſtodes. See CUsTODES, 

LIBERT Us, or LIBERTiNUs, among the Romans, a freed- 
man, or a perſon ſet free from a legal ſervitude. | 
Theſe ſtill retained ſome mark of their ancient ſtate ; he 
who made a flave free having a right of patronage over 
the libertus; ſo that if the latter failed of ſhewing due 
reſpect to his patron, he was reſtored to his ſervitude ; 
and if the libertus died without children, his patron was 

his heir,  SeeSLAvE, _ | | 

In the beginning of the republic, Iibertinus denoted the 
ſon of a libertus or fieed-man ; but afterwards, before 
the time of Cicero, and under the emperors, the terms 

libertus and libertinus, as Suetonius has remarked, were 
uſed as ſynonymous. | | 

LIBERTINES, LIBERTINI, in Eccle/*aftical Hiſlory, a re- 
ligious fect, which aroſe in the year 1525, whoſe prin- 
cipal tenets were, that the Deity was the ſole operating 
cauſe in the mind of man, and the immediate author of 

all human actions: that conſequently the diſtinctions 
of good and evil, which had been eſtabliſhed with regard 
to thoſe actions, were falſe arid groundleſs, and that men, 
could not, properly ſpeaking. commit fin ; that religion 
conſiſted in the union of the ſpirit or rational ſoul with 
the ſupreme Being; that all thoſe who had attained this 
happy union, by ſublime contemplation and elevation 
of mind, were then allowed to indulge, without exception 
or reſtraint, their appetites or paſlions; that all their 
actions and purſuits were then perfectly innocent; and 
that, after the death of the body, they were to be united 
to the Deity. | | 5 | 
They likewiſe ſaid that Jeſus Chriſt was nothing but a 
mere je ne ſgai quoi, compoſed of the ſpirit of God, and 
of the opinion of men... 5 
Theſe maxims occaſioned their being called Libertines; 
and the word has been uſed in an ill ſenſe ever ſince. 
The Libertini ſpread principally in Holland and Brabant. 
Their leaders were one Quintin, a Picard, Pockeſius, 
Ruffus, and another called Chopin, who joined with 
Quintin, and became his diſciple. _ | . 
This ſect obtained a certain footing in France through 
the favour and protection of Margaret, queen of Navarre, 
and ſiſter of Francis I. and found parons in ſeveral of 
the reformed churches. This ſect was probably a rem- 
nant of the more ancient BEGHARDsS or BRETHREN ef 
the Free Spirit. | | 5 | 
LIBERTINES of Geneva, were a cabal of rakes rather than 
of fanatics: for they made no pretences to any religious 
ſyſtem, but pleaded only for the liberty of leading vo- 
luptuous and immoral lives. This cabal was compoſed 
ok a certain number of licentious citizens, who could 
not bear the fevere diſcipline of Calvin, who puniſhed 
with rigour not only diſſolute manners, but allo what- 
ever bore the aſpect of irreligion and impiety. In this 
turbulent cabal there were ſeveral perſons who were not 
only netorious for their diſſolute and ſcandalous manner 
of living, but alſo for their atheiſtical impiety, and con- 
tempt of all religion. To this odious claſs belonged one 
Gruet, who denied the divinity of the Chriſtian religion, 
the immortality of the ſoul, the difference between moral 
good and evil, and rejected with diſdain the doctrines 
that are held moſt ſacred among Chriſtians ; for which 
impieties he was at laſt brought before the civil tribunal, 
in the year 1550, and condemned to death. The Gene- 


and aſſumed the; robe called toga liberia, 
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van ſpicit of reformation, improperly directed by the vio- 
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jener Aud real of Calvin; did at this time operate to a 
degree, which has marked tlie character of this great 
teformet with tepfoach. For in 1544, Sebaſtian Caſtalio, 
maſter of the public fchoo! at Geneva, who was a man 
of probity, and diſtinguithed by his learning and taſte, 
was, nevertheleſs, depoſed from his office and baniſhed | 
the city; becauſe he diſapptoved ſome of the meaſures 
that were purſued and ſome of the opinions entertained 
by Calvin and his colleagues, and particularly that of ab- 
ſolute and unconditional predeſtination. Jerome Bolſec 
alſo a man of genius and learning, who became a con- | 
vert to the proteſtant religion and fled to Geneva for pro- 
tection. was caſt into priſon, and ſoon after, ſent into 
baniſhment, becauſe; in 1551, he imprudently and in- 
decently declaimed in full congregation and at the cloſe 
of public worſhip againſt the doctrine of abſolute decrees. 
Moſheim. | | 

LIBERTY, LI ER as, is uſually underſtood of that ſtate 
wherein a man acts freely; or that power by which he 
determines himſelf voluntarily either to good or evil, to 
this thing or that. | | 
In this ſenſe liberty amounts to the ſame with FREEDOM, 
and ſtands oppolite to NECESSITY. 
Liberty may be defined an aCtive 1 
to will or not to will any thing. | 1 
Moſt of the ſchoolmen confounded liberty and the will 
together, and make one definition ſerve for both. Whereas 
Mr. Locke obſerves, that liberty does not belong to the 
will, but to the man or agent; and therefore, that the 
queſtion, in the uſual manner of ſtating it, whether man's 
will be free or no, is abſurd and unintelligible. Liberty. 
which is but-a power, belongs only to agents, and cannot 
be an attribute, or modification of the will, which is alſo 
but a power. They diſtinguiſh /berty into a great many 
kinds; as, e . | 
LiBtki y of contrariety, contrarietatis, which is a freedom of 
of doing two things, not only different, but contrary to 
each other. e | 
Lroenty of contradiftion, a power either of doing a thing, 
or letting it alone. See FREEDOM. | 
Link RT x, next, proxima, is a full abſolute freedom of doing | 
any thing. | 


7 


ndifference of the will, 


Lis ER TY, remote, is a liberty that comprehends a natural | 


power, though embarraſled with obſtacles, which it is 
in our power to remove, and to attain to a next liberty. 


LiBEKTY of conſcience, a light or power of making pro- 


fefſion of any religion, or of ſerving God in any manner 
that a man ſees fit. 1 | | | 


This ſeems to be a natural right; it is-vigorouſly oppoſed Bf 


by the generality, of the Romaniſts, and even by many 
ok the reformed, though it ſeems as if the reformation. 


could ſcarce ſubſiſt without it. See (TOLERATION and | 


PERSECUTION. | CEE | 
The nature of liberty may be better underſtood by di- 


viding it, with an excellent writer, into phyſical, moral, | 


religious, and v1", 15 . 
LiBERTY, plyſical, is that principal of ſpontaneity or ſelf- 
determination, which conltitutes us agents; or which 
gives us a command over our actions, rendering them 


properly our's and not effects of the operation of any 


forcign cauſe. Without this liberty, or being under a 


neceſſity of always following ſome will different from his 
own, man would be a machme acted upon by mechani- 
cal ſprings, having no principle of motion in himſelf or 
command over events; and, therefore, incapable of all 
merit and demerit. _ A | 

Whether man is endued with this kind of liberty or ſelf- 

determining power has been a ſubject of much contro- 
verſy: it was agitated at the beginning of this century 
between Leibnitz, Collins, &c. on one fide, and Clarke, 
| Jackſon, &c. on the other; and has been lately revived 
by Dr. Prieſtley. 25 5 5 | 
Cicero defines /tberty, the power of living after a man's 


own wilh, without any cauſe or impediment to oblige | 


him to do any thing rather than another. 


F. Mallebranche gives us a {till more philoſophical bai | 


tion: the will he deſines tobe that impreſſion or natural mo- 


tion, which inclines towards good in the general; and by 


liberty, he underſtands, that power which the mind has of. 
determining this general impreſſion towards ſuch objects 


as pleaſe us; and ſo of direQing our general inclinations | 


to ſome particular things. | | 
Whence it is caſy ro perceive, that though all natural; 
inclinations be voluntary, yet they are not all free; not, 
we mean, with a liberty of indifference, which includes 
a power of willing, or not willing; or of willing quite the 
contrary to that which our natural inclinations lead us to. 
For, though it is voluntarily and freely that we love good 
in general, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe we ſhould love any 
thing without the will, or that the will can ever be con- 
ſtrained; yet we do not love it freely {in the ſenſe juſt 


It muſt be bbſerved, however, that the mind, conſidered 


that particular good; that is, in plainer terms, the will 


by a natural impreſſion; which impreſſion is not invinci- 


petites. See JUDGMENT, and WILL. 


will he r gore tg, is always determined by ſome, and | 


to conſider the objects of them, examine them on all 
ſides, and weigh them with others. In this lies the iberty 


; perie indifference in the mind, not determinable by i:s 
a 


tend its choice, would be ſo far from being an advantage 


| quences of his principles, Mr. Hobbes, who ſeems to 
bave been the firſt who underſtood and maintained the 


at liberty to will, or not to will; or to will one or the 


in our choice among things different or alike. 


judgment of the underſtanding, which is entirely paſſive; 


laid down) becauſe-it-is not in the power of the will not 
to deſire to be happy. SITY hy 


LIB. 


as determined towards good in general, cannot divert its 
motion to any particular good, unleſs the ſame mind; 
conſidered as capable of ideas, have ſome knowledge of 


is a blind power, that cannot direct itſelf to any thing 
but what the underſtanding repteſents to it; ſo that the 
power which the will has to determine its impreſſion 
towards general good, or its natutal inclinations, variouſly, 
conſiits in the power it has to command the underſtand- 
ing to repreſent ſome particular good. 8 
Thus, a perſon, for inſtance, repreſents ſome dignity to 
himſelf as a good to be wiſhed for, immediately the will 
defires this good; that is, the impreſſion which the mind 
continually receives towards good in general, determines 
it to this dignity. But as that dignity is not the univerſal 
good, nor is perceived clearly and diſtinctiy as ſuch by 
the mind (for the mind cannot conceive a thing clear!y 
which is not), the impreffion we have towards good in 
general, is not entirely exhauſted by that particular good; 
the mind has an inclination to go farther; it does not 
love that dignity neceſſarily or invincibly, and in this re- 
ſpect is free. | | | ; 
Now its liberty conſiſts in this, that, not being fully eop- 
vinced that this good contains in it all the good it is 
capable of enjoying, it may ſuſpend its judgment and 
its deſire. e 
The caſe is nearly the ſame with regard to the knowledge 
of truth: we love this, as we do the enjoyment of good, 
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ble in the latter, excepting evidence be full, and our know 
ledge of the object complete. We have the ſame liberty | 
in our falfe judgments, that we have in our irregular ap- 


Mr. Locke defines the /iberty to be the power which a man 
has to do or forbear doing any particular action, ac- 
cording as its doing or forbearance has the actual pre- 
ference in the mind, which is the ſame thing as to ſay, 
according as he himſelf wills it: and he oblerves, hat 
ſo far as a man has power to think or not to think, to 
move or not to move, according to he preference or di- 
rection of his own mind, ſo far is a man free. The 


for the moſt part, by the molt preſſing uneaſineſs or de- 
ſire of happineſs. The liberty for which he contends, 
and for the exiſtence of which he appeals to experience, 
is a liberty of ſuſpending our determinations. The mind, 
he ſays, having in moſt caſes, as is evident in experience, 
power to ſuſpend the execution and ſatisfaction of any 
of its defires, and ſo all, one after another, is at liberty 


a man has. He has a power to ſuſpend the proſecution 
of this or that deſire, as every one daily may experience 
in himſelf. This ſeems to be the ſource of all liberty. 
In this ſeems to conſiſt, as he thinks, that which is im- 
properly called free-will. And he adds farther, that 


ſt judgment of the good or evil, that is thought to at- 


and excellency of an intellectual nature, that it would 
be as great an imperfeRion as the want of indifferency to 
act or not to act, till determined by the will, would be 
an imperfeCtion on the other ſide. Eff. vol. i. book i. 
chap. 21. From theſe conceſſions the advocates for ne- 
oeſſity have pleaded the authority of Mr. Locke, thougl. 
he does not ſeem to have been appriſed of the conte 


proper doctrine of philoſophical neceſſity, defines liberty 
to be the abſence of all impediments to action, that are 
not contained in the nature and intrinſic quality of the 
agent. And Mr. Collins, the principal writer on the 
ſide of neceſſity, defines liberiy to be a power in man to 
do as he wills, or pleaſes ; though he denies, that we are 


other of two or more objeAs, between which, all things 
conſidered, we perceive a difference; or that we are free 


Dr. Clarke has remarked, that, in the above definition, 
there is an ambiguity in the words, © wills or pleaſes ;” 
becauſe they may either denote the laſt preception or 


£4 * F * A : 
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or the firſt exertion of the ſelf-moving power, which 
is eſſentially active. Now, though the ſelf-moving 
power is an adequate cauſe of action, yet underſtand- 
ing, or judgment, or aſſent, or approbation, or liking, 
or whatever name it is called by, can no more poſſi- 
bly be the efficient cauſe of action, than reſt can be 
the cauſe of motion. Nothing can poſſibly be the cauſe 
of an effect more conſiderable than itſelf. Nothing 
that is paſſive-can poſſibly be the cauſe of any thing 
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move as it wills or pleaſes ; ſuppoſing the balance en- 
Lat or intelligence, as enabled it | 


when indeed it was only moved by the weights. Mr. 


be performs, cannot properly be ſaid to be his own, but 
mult be aſcribed to ſome other power, by which he is led 
on to perform them; as a good clock or watch performs 
the motions aſſigned to it by the artiſt. This argument 
is excellently illuſtrated by Dr. Clarke: man, ſays he, | 
either has within himſelf a principle of action properly | 


the thingitſelf which is moved, is the true and only cauſe of 

the action. That any other thing operating upon an agent, | 
ſhould efficiently and neceſſarily produce ſelf-motion in | 

that agent, is a direct contradiction in terms. If man 


being or ſubſtance making an impreſſion upon him. If 


abſtract notions, ſuch as all reaſons and motives are, have 
| a real ſubliſtence, that is, are themſelves ſubitances ; or 
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is contrary to experience; oc elſe there mult be a parti- 


 Infinitum, which comes to the fore mentioned abſurdity, 
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it is impoſlible for them, in earneſt; to think they have no 
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that is ative : ari occaſion indeed it may be; and action 


may be conſequent upon perception or judgment ; it may 
eafily be ſuppoſed to be always conſequent upon it, and 
yet at the ſame time there may be no manner of phylical 
or neceſſary connexion between them. Beſides, the word 
« do” in this dehnition of Mr. Collins, has no ſignifica- 
tion, For his meaning is not, that the man acts or 
„ goes” any thing but the /:berty or power in man to 


ſame as the liberty or power in a balance would be to 


dued with ſuch a ſen | 
to perceive which way the weights turned ir, and to ap- 
prove the motion, ſo as to fancy that it moved itſelf, 


Collins makes the difference between a man and a clock 
to conſiſt only in ſenſation and intelligence, not in any 
er of acting: whereas the whole eſſence of liberty 


are identical terms. 5 £7 ; yy 

The principal arguments in favour of liberty, as it is po- 
this article, are the following : this principle is neceſſary 
to conſtitute man an AGENT ; for, as far as it is true of 


to act: but if he has no abſolute power over his own 
actions, i. e. if he be not a free agent, the actions, which 


ſpeaking, i. e. a ſelf· moving faculty, a principle or power 
of beginning motion; or be has not. If he has within 


rily by ſomething elſe; and then that which moved it, not 
has not within himſelf a principle or power of ſelf-mo- 


tion, then every motion and action of man is chiefly 
and properly produced by the efficiency of ſome extrinſic 


cauſe; which cauſe mult be either what we uſually. call | 


the motive or reaſon upon which a man acts; or elle 
it muſt be ſome inſenſible ſubtile matter, or fome other 


the reaſons or motives upon which a man acts be the im- 
mediate and eificient cauſe of the action, then either 


elſe that which has itſelf no real ſubſiſtence can put a 
body into motion; either of which is manifeſtly ab- 
ſurd. If inſenlible ſubtile matter, or any other being 
or ſubſtance, continually making impreſſion upon à man, 


by ſome other, till at laſt we arrive at a free agent; and 
then liberty is a pollible thing, and man poſſibly may have 


liberty: and if he may pollibly have it, then experience | 


will prove that he probably, nay, that he certainly has it. 
If we never arrive at any free cauſe, then there 1s either 
in infinitum a progreiſion of motions without any mover, of 
effects without any cauſe, or of things acted without any 
agent; which is a manifeſt contradiction : or elſe motion 
exiits neceſſarily of itſelf, If motion exiſts neceſſarily of 
itſelf, it muſt be either with a determination every way, 
or one certain way; if with a determination every way, 
this is no motion at all; if with a determination one cer- 
tain way, then that determination is either neceſſary, and 
conſequently all other determinations impoſſible, which 


cular reaſon of that determination, and ſo bagkwards in 


of effects exiſting without any cauſe, | 
Farther, liberty is the dictate ot our own conſciouſneſs ; we 
have, really, the ſame conſtant and neceflary conſciouſ- 


or even exiſt; and whatever men may ſay to the contrary, 


active ſelf- moving powers, aud are not the cauſes of their 
own volitions, or not to aſcribe to themſelves what they 
muſt be conſcious they think anq do. Mr. Hume, though 
he denies the reality of liberty, grants that we have a 
tecling of it; that the divine plan required that we ſhould 
be fo made, as to ſeem to ourſelves free; that the whole 
conſtitution of 3 is as if we were free; and that 
being under a neceſſity of approving and diſapproving 


do as he wills or pleaſes, is with him exactly and only the 0 


conſiſts in the power of acting: ſo that action and liberty 
pularly underſtood, and as it is defined in the beginning of | 


a being that he acts, ſo far he mult himſelf be the caule | 
of the action; and, therefore, not neceſſarily determined | 


himſelf ſuch a principle, then he is a free, and not a ne-“ 
ceſſaty agent: for every neceſſary agent is moved neceſſa - 


neceſſarily determined in all their actions. 


be the immediate and efficient cauſe of his acting; then | 
the motion. of that ſubtile matter or ſubſtance muſt be | 
_ cauſed by ſome other ſubſtance, and the motion of that 


actions and characters, we ace fo far under a neceſſity 
Vor. III. No 201. | | 


{.1B8RTY, political, ſometim 


„ +, BY i 


of believing ourſelves and others free. After theſe con- 


ceſſions, it can hardly be imagined that the conſtitution 


of nature ſhould be altogether 1mpofition' and deceit. 
Beſides, if man be not, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, 
a free agent, he can be no moral agent. It is hard to ſay, 
what virtue and vice, commendation and blame, mean, 
if they do not ſuppoſe agency, voluntary motion, free 
choice, and an abſolute dominion over our reſolutions. 
Can we applaud or reproach ourſelves for what we were 
no more the cauſes of than of our own beings, and what it 
was no more polhble for us to prevent than the returns 
of the ſeaſons, or the revolutions of the planets? On 
the ſyſtem of neceſſity, conſcience is an inexplicable 
principle: its cenſures or applauſe are equally futile and 
groundleſs: the approbation of mankind is an inſult with 
regard to thoſe on whom it is beſtowed, becauſe they can 
have no merit; and the reproach of men unjuſt and cruel, 
becauſe there can be no demerit and ground of blame. 
Whatever difficulties, therefore, may attend the nature of 
that influence which we, aſcribe to motives, they cannot 
be the efficient neceſſitating cauſe of human actions: 
ſince, on this ſuppoſition, there could be but one agent 
in the univerſe ; who muſt equally be the author of all 
the good and evil in the world, and on whom muſt ulti- 
mately be charged the fin and miſery, as well as the vir- 
tue and happineſs of his creatures, | 


Moreover, it has been urged by the advocates of liberty, 


that if men's determinations and actions flow necefſa\ily 


from the previous ſtate of their minds, and the motives or 
influences reſulting from a nature or condition, impoled 
upon them without their own conſent or choice, the idea 
of reſponſibility or accountableneſs muſt vaniſh, and 
there can be no propriety or uſe of rewards or puniſh- 
ments. God cannot reward without virtue, and there 
can be no virtue withont 2 ſelf-determining power: he 
cannot puniſh without guilt, and there can be no guilt 
when men do what they cannot avoid doing, and when 
their actions ariſe from ciccumitances in which their 
Creator placed them. _ 1 | 

It is alſo equally unjult and uſeleſs to threaten puniſhment 
or inflit it on men to prevent crimes, when they ace 
And if men 
are neceſſary agents, though we cannot well admit this 
verbal contradiction, it can be of no uſe to reaſon with 
them, to admonith or intreat them; and God mult be 
inſincere in his addrefles and invitations, and cruel in his 
requirements and commands. But ſuch is the whole 


tenour of revelation ; and, therefore, the concluſion is 


neceſſary, that man is a free agent, capable of good or 
evil, and of determining his purſuit of either, from the 
ſole power of his own judgment or will. See on this 
ſubject Collins's Enquiry concerning Human Liberty, firſt 
printed in 1717. Clark's Remarks, 1717, and Collection 


of Papers which paſſed between Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. 
Clarke, in 1715 and 1710. Jackſon's Vindication and 


Defence of Human Liberty, 1730. Price's Review or 
the principal Queſtions, &c. in Morals, p. 315, &c. edit. 
1758. Prieſtley's Doctrine of Philoſophical Necellity, 
1777. For the objections againſt /iberty, and the atgu- 
ments in ſupport of neceſſity, ſce NECEssITY. 


LIBERTY, meral, is the power of following, in all circum- 


ſtances, our ſenſe of right and wrong; or of acting in 


conformity to our reflecting and moral principles, without 


being controlled by any contrary principles. 


LIBER T, religious, is the ſame with LIBERTY of conſci- 


ence, and ſignifies the power of exerciſing, without mo- 
leſtation, that mode of religion which we think beſt; or 
of making the deciſions of our own conſciences, reſpect- 


ing religious truths, the rule of our conduct, and not 
any of the deciſions of others. | ; 


LIBERTY, civil, is the power of a civil ſociety or ſtate, 
to govern itſelf by its own diſcretion; ot by laws of its 
own making, without being ſubject to any foreign diſ- 


cretion, or ta the impoſitions ot any extraneous will or 
power. Civil lberty, ſays judge Blackſtone, adopting 
the definitions of the Inſtitutes, conſiſts in the power of 
doing whatever the laws permit; or it is natural /iberty, 
or a power of aCting as one thinks fit, without any re- 
ſtraintgr-<eontroul, unleſs by the law of nature, ſo far 

by human laws, and no farther, as is neceſſary 


and expeditnt for- the general advantage of the public. 
neſs of liberty that, we have that we think, chooſe, will, 


Others have defined civil liberty, in contradiltinction from 
political LIBERTY, to be that power over their own actions, 
which the members of the ſtate reſerve.:to themſelves, 
and which their officers muſt not infringe. This ex- 
tends av farther than to a man's own conduQ, and ſig- 


' nifies the right he has to be exempt from the control of 


the ſociety or its agents, that is, the power he has of 
providing for his own advantage and happineſs. It is a 
man's civil 4berty, which is originally in its full force, 
and part of which he ſacrifices when he enters into a 
ſtate of ſociety. | 


es uſed as ſynonymous with 
2F | Civil 
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civil liberty, in a diſtin& ſenſe, conſiſts in the power, 
© which the members of the ſtate reſerve to themſelves of 
arriving at the public offices, or at leaſt, of having votes 
in the nomination of thoſe who fill them: and this is 
that which a man may or may not acquire in the com- 
| penfation he receives for it. In countries where every 
member of the ſociety enjoys an equal power of arriving 


at the ſupreme offices, and conſequently of direCting the 


ſtrength and the ſentiments of the whole community, 
there is a ſtate of the moſt perſect political liberty. On 
the other hand, in counitties where a man is, by bis birth 
or fortune, excluded from theſe offices, or from a power 


of voting for proper perſons to fill them; that. man, | 


© "whatever be the form of the government, or whatever civil 

liberty or power over his own actions he may have, bas 
no power over thoſe of another; he has no ſhare in the 
government, and therefore has no political liberty at all. 
Tay, his own conduct, as far as the ſociety does interfere, 
is, in all cafes, directed by others. 


. 


or of changing ſituation, or removing one's perſon to 


whatſoever place one's own inclination may direct, with- 
- out impriſonment or reſtraint, unleſs by due courſe of | 


"law. See Haneas corpus, | 

LIBERTY of the tongue, in the Manege, is a void ſpace left 
in the middle of a bit, to give place to the tongue of a 
horſe, made by the bit's arching in the middle, and riſing 
towards the roof of the month. 
the various forms of the liberty, acquires different names; 

"hence we ſay a ſnatch-mouth, a Pignatelli, i. e. with the 


the liberty like a pigeon's neck. 


In forging the bit, care muſt be taken not to make the 


| liberty too high, leſt it hurt, or at leaſt tickle the palate, 
and make the horſe carry low. | | 


EKT, in Mythology, was a goddeſs both among the 


| Greeks and Romans. Among the former ſhe was in- 
Was called Libertas, and held in ſingular veneration ; 


| temples, altars, and ſtatues, were erected in honour of | 
this deity. A vety magnificent temple was conſecrated 


to her on mount Aventin, by Tiberius Gracchus, before 
\ which was a ſpacious court, called atrium libertatis. I he 
Romans alſo erected a new temple in honour of Liberty, 
when Julius Cæſar eſtabliſhed his empire over them, as 
If their liberty had been ſecured by an event which proved 


fatal to it. In a medal of Brutus, Liberty is exhibited. 


under the figure of a woman, holwing in one hand a cap, 


the ſymbol of liberty, and two poniards in the other, with 


the inſcription 1D1BVs MARKT IIS. 


IBETHRIDES, in Myibology, a ſurname given to certain 
nymphs which were ſuppoſed to inhabit near mount Li- 
bethra in Bœotia; and the Libethreian fountain in Theſſa- 
Fi 5 led the poets to call the Muſes by this name. Virgil, 


'L 


clog. vii. v. 21. 3 87 


IBITINA, in the Roman Mythology. a goddeſs which 
preſided over funerals. This goddeſs was the fame with 
the Venus infera or Epithymbia of the Greeks. She had 
a temple at Rome, where was lodged a certain piece of | 
money for every perfon who died, whoſe name was re- | 
corded in a regiſter called Libitinæ ratio. This practice 
was eſtabliſhed by Servios Tullius, in order to obtain an | 
account of the number of annual deaths, in the city of 
Rome, and conſequently the rate of increaſe or decreaſe. 


of its inhabitants. | 


LION O TUS, in Phyſibgy, one of the twelve winds of | 


the ancients, See Wind. 


LIBRA, balance, one of the mechanical powers. See 2 


LANCE. 

LinA is one of the twelve (ſigns of the zodiac; exactly 
oppoſite to Aries; ſo called, becauſe when the ſun is 
in this ſign, at the autumnal equinox, the days and nights 
are equal, as if weighed in a balance. | 

The ftars in this conſtellation, according to Ptolemy, are 
ſeventeen; Tycho, ten; Hevelius, twenty; and Flam- 
' ſtead, fifty-one. Their names, &c. are as follow: 
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IBERTY, perſonal, conſiſts in the power of loco- motion, 


The bir, according to 


TAL after Pignatelli's faſhion, and a canon-mouth, with | 
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LIBRA alſo denotes the ancient Roman pound, borrowed 


from the Sicilians, who called it /ztra, Mea. } 


the ounce into twenty-four ſcruples. tht A508 
The divifions of the 4ibra were, the uncia, one twelfth; 
the ſextons, one ſixth; the quadrans, one ſourth 3»the 
triens, one third; the quincunx, five ounces ; the ſemis, 
ſix; the ſeptunæ, ſeven ; the 58, eight; the dedyans, 
nine; the dextars, ten; the deunx, eleven; laſtly, the 
as weighed twelve ounces, or one Iibrra. 


on the congius of Veſpaſian for its ſtandard weight, have 
from hence attempted to determine this intricate queſtion. 
his Roman congius contained ten pounds weight of 
wine: Villalpandus found by fil ing it with ſpring water, 
that it contained juſt ten modern Roman pounds, which 
are equal to 52560 Troy grains. Azout filled it tothe 
fame height, and, having weighed its contents twice, 
found a reſult very nearly agreeing with Greaves's mea- 
ſure, ſtated by Millet, in Phil. Tranf.-vol, li. p. 790. 
His greater weight was 63024 Paris grains, equab to 


other coins of the ſame kind, a ſeruple appears to be 174 
grains, 
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The {bra was divided into twelve uncia, or ounces, and 


Learned writers were not agreed as to the true weight of 
the Roman pound. Villalpandus and Greaves, relying 
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oot of the Roman pound, its weight is found to be 5040 
| 525 'The ſtandard of forty in the pound, mentioned 
e 


mean EUS of 1264, grains; and ſuppoſing the au · 

ies of forty in the pound to weigh 126 Troy grains, 
the Roman pound mult weigh 5040. In Pliny's time 
forty-five antei were ſtruck out of the pound; and the 
mean aureus from Neto to Titus, in whoſe reign Pliny 
died, was under 112 grains: and if the ſtandard weight 


not exceed 112 grains, the Roman pound will weigh 
5040 grains, as it is found from the conſular aureus. 


the aureus came to be called ſolidus, the coinage became 
very irregular, till Conſtantine entirely modelled it anew, 
by coining ſeventy-iwo ſolidi of four ſcruples out of the 
pound of gold. From twenty-nine of theſe folidi in the 

interval from Conftantine to Heraclius, it appears, that the 
mean weight is 69 grains, which, multiphed by 72, gives 


Randard weight of this kind amounted to 70 grains, the 
pound will weigh 5040, as be fore. If we take 5040 
Troy grains for the weight of the Roman pound, the 
' ſcruple will weigh 17x grains; the conſular aureus 126; 


Troy grains. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. part ii. p. 462, &c, 
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* 


tioned, as that twenty of them are equal to the ra. 


R the value of twenty ſols, was called a livre. 
 Liivra penſa, in our Law Books, denotes a pound of mo- 
ney in weight. | , 


having their mints, coined money, and often very bad 
too; for which reaſon, though the pound conſiſted of 

twenty ſhillings, they always weighed it. „ 
LIBRARH, among the ancients, were a ſort of coppyiſts, 
who tranſcribed in beautiful, or, atleaſt, legible charac- 
ters, what had been written by the notarii in notes and 
_ abbreviatures. | | 


4» 


LIBRARY, an edifice or apartment deſtined for the placing 


therein. See Book. | s. 
Some authors refer the origin of libraries to the Hebrews; 


of their ſacred books, and the memory of what concerned 
the actions of their anceſtors, became an example to 
other nations, particularly to the Egyptians. Oſman- 
duas, king of Egypt, is ſaid to have taken the hint firſt: 
who, according te Diodorus, had a library built in his 
palace, with this inſcription over the door, YTYXHYE 


the ſame country, leſs curious and magnificent in books. 
The Scripture alſo ſpeaks of a library of the kings of 
| Perfia, Ezra v. 17. vi. 1. which ſome imagine to have 
conſiſted of the hiſtorians of that nation, and of memoirs 
of the affairs of ſtare; but, in effect, it appears rather 
to have been a depoſitory of laws, charters, and ordi- 
- nances, of the kings. The Hebrew text calls it the houſe 
of treaſures, and afterwards the houſe of the rolls, where 
the treaſures were laid up. We may, with more juſtice, 
call that a library, mentioned in the ſecond of Eidras to 
have been built by Nehemiah, and in which were pre- 
ferved the books of the prophets, and of David, and che 
etters of 'theie hangs. | 
The firſt who erected a library at Athens was the tyrant 
Piſiſtratus; and yet Strabo reiers the bonour of it to Ari- 
ſtotle. That of Piſiſttatus was tranſported by Xerxes into 
Perſia, and vas afterwards brought back by Seleucus Ni- 
eanor to Athens. Long after, it was plundered by Sylla, 
ànd re-eſtabliſhed by Hadrian. Plutarch ſays, that under 
Eumenes there was a library at Pergamus, containing two 
hundred thouſand books. Tyrannian, a celebtated gram- 
marian, contemporary with Pompey, had à library cf 


pbus, according:to A. Gellius, contained ſeven hundred 
thoufaud, all in. rolls, burnt by Cæſar's ſoldiers, See 
E bi on mieng noi hgn 
Cauſtantine, and his ſucceſſors, erected a. magnificent 
one at Couſtantinople; which, in the eighth century, 
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brains. Toſtead of this ferupular ſtandard, another was in. 
troduced by Sylla 5 and from the heavieſt of four pieces of 
- this ſtandard, allowing thirty of them to have been coined | 


by Pliny, ſucceeded this of Sylla, and continued to the | 
Table dat of the monarchy under Auguſtus: and 
from. ten different coins of this ſtandard, he deduces a | 


of the imperial aureus of forty-five in the pound did 


SGScon after the reign of Alexander Severus, in whoſe time 


bot 4968 grains for the Roman pound. But if the 


the imperial aureus 112, and the ſolidus 70; and the | 
conſular denarius of 84 in the pound will weigh juſt 60 


See farther on this ſubject the articles DENARTUS and 


The Roman /ibra was uſed in France for the proportions 
of their coin, till che time of Charlemagne, or perhaps | 
till that of Philip. 1. in 1093. their ſols being ſo propor- | 


* By degrees, it became a term of account; and every thing | 
. 


It was uſual, in former days, not only to tell the money, | 
but to weigh it; becauſe many cities, lords, and biſhops, | 


of books; or the collection of books themſelves lodged | 


and obferve, that the care theſe took for the preſervation 


- TATPEION. | Nor were the Ptolemies, who reigned in | 


three thoufarid volumes, That of Ptolemy Philadel- | 


contained three hundred thouſand votumes, all burnt by“ 


oth.” * ” - 
* * 
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order of Leo Ifaurus; and, among the reſt, one wheteiti 
the Iliad and Odyſſey were written in letters of gold, on 
the guts of. a ſerpent.. zm den e 
The moſt celebrated Hbraries of ancient Rome, were tlie 
Ulpian, and the Palatine. They alſo boaſt much of the 
libraries of Paulus AEmilius, who conquered Petſeus; of 
Lucilius Lucullus, of Aſiuius Pollio, Atticus, Julius Se- 
verus, Domitius, Serenus, Pamphilus Martyr, and the 


emperors. Gordian and Traaang. * 
Anciently, every large church had its library; as appears 
by the writings of St. Jerom, Anaſtaſius, and others. 
Pope Nicholas laid the firſt foundation of that of the VA- 
TICAN, in 1450. It was deſtroyed by the conſtable Bour- 
bon, in the ſacking of Rome, and reſtored by pope Six-+ 
tus V. and has been conſiderably enriched with the ruins 
of that of Heidelberg, plundered by count Tilly in 1622. 
One of the moſt complete libraries in Europe, was ſaid 
to be that erected at Florence by Coſmo de Medieis; over 
the gate whereof is written, LABOR ABSQVE LABORE 3 
though it is now exceeded by that of the French king; 
begun by Francis I. augmented by cardinal Richliev, and 
completed by M. Colbert. "I | 
Ihe emperor's /ibrary at Vienna, according to Lambe- 
cius, conſiſts of eighty thouſand volumes, and fifteen _ 
thouſand nine hundred and forty curious medals. _ 
The Bodleiam /ibrary at Oxford, built on the foundation 
of that of duke Humphry, exceeds that of any univerſity 
in Europe, and even thoſe of all the ſovereigns of Eu- 
rope, except the emperor's, and French king's, which 
are each of them older by a hundred years. It was firſt 
opened in 1602, and has fince found a great number of 
benefactors; particularly fir Robert Cotton, ſir H. Savil, 
archviſhop Laud, fir Kenelm Digby, Mr. Allen, Dr. 
Pococke, Mr. Selden, and others. The Vatican, the 
Medicean, that of Beffarion. at, Venice, and thoſe juſt 
mentioned, exceed the Bodleian in Greek manuſcripts; 
which yet outdoes them all in Oriental manuſcripts 
As to printed books, the Ambroſian at Milan, and that 
of Wolfembuttle, are two of the molt famous, and yet 
- both inferior; tothe Bodleian.. {oor i, 
LiBRARY, #ing's, at St, James's, was founded by Henry, 
eldeſt ſon of James I. and made up partly of books, and 
partly of manuſcripts, with many other curioſities, for 
the advancement of learning, It has received many ad- 
ditions from the libraries of Iſaac Caſaubon, and others. 
LIBRARY, Cottonian, originally conſiſted of nine hundred 
and fifty-eight volumes of original charters, grants, in- 
ſtruments, letters of ſovereign princes, tranſactions be- 
tween this and other kingdoms and ſtates, genealogies, 
hiſtories, regiſters of monaſteries, remains of Saxon laws, 
the book of Geneſis, thought to be the moſt} ancient 
Greek copy extant, and ſaid to have been writ by Origen 
in the ſecond centuty, and the curious Alexandrian copy 
or manuſcript, in Greek capitals, This library is kept 10 
the Britiſh Muſeum, with the large and valuable /ibrary 
of fir Hans Sloaue, amounting to upwards of forty-two 
_ thouſand volumes, &c. There are many public /ibrarzes 
belonging to the ſeveral colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the univerſities in North Biitain. The prin- 
cipal public Jibraries in London, beſide that of the Mu- 
ſeum, are thoſe of the college of heralds, of the college 
of phyſicians, of Doctors Commons, to which every bi- 
ſhop, at the time of his conſecration, gives at leaſt. 20/. 
ſometimes 50/.. for the purchaſe of books; thoſe of Gray's 
Inn, Lincoln's Inn, the Inner Temple, and Middle 
Temple; that of Lambeth, founded by archbiſhop Ban- 
croft in 1610, for the uſe of ſucceeding archbiſhops of 
Canterbury, and increaſed by the benefactions of arch- 
biſhops Abbot, Sheldon, and 'Tennifon, and ſaid to con- 
fiſt of, at leaſt, fifteen thouſand. printed books, and fix 
hundred and ſeventeen volumes in manuſcript; that of 
Red-Croſs ſtreet, ſounded by Dr. Daniel Williams, a 
preſbyterian divine, and ſince enriched by many private 
benefactions; that of the. Reya! SOCIETY, called the 
Arundelian or Norſolk library, becauſe the principal part 
of the collection formerly belonged: to the family of Arun- 
del, and was given to the ſociety by Henry Howard, af- 
terwards duke of Norfolk, in 1666, which {brary has 
been increaſed by the valuable colleQion of Francis Aſton, 
eſq. in 1715, and is continually increaſing by the nu- 
merous benefactions of the works of its learned mem- 
bers, and others; that of St. Paul's, of Sien COLLEGE, 
the queen's library, erected by queen Caroline in 17373 
and the ſurgeon's library, kept in their hall in the Old 
Bailey, &c. | 
Where a library is erected in any pariſh, it ſhalk be pre- 
ſerved for the ufes directed by the founder; and incum- 
bents and miniſters of pariſhes, &c. are to give ſecurity 
for it, and make catalogues of the books, &c. None 
of the books ſhall be alienable, without conſent of the 
biſhop, and then only when there is a duplicate of ſuch 
books. If any book thall be taken away and detained, 3 


— 


_ juſkice's 


1 


juſtice's warrant may be iſſued to ſearch for, and reſtore 
the ſame: alſo action of trover may be brought in the 


name of the proper ordinary, &c. And biſhops have 
power to make rules and orders concerning libraries, ap- 
point perſons to view their condition, and enquire for the 
Rate of them in their viſitations. Stat. 7 Anne, cap. 14. 
LIBRATA terra, a portion of ground, containing four ox- 
gangs, and every oxgang thirteen acres. 
With us, it is ſo much land as is yearly worth 207. In 
Henry the Third's time, he that had quindecim libratos 


LicENCE, poetical, is the li 


LIC: 


takes in diſpenſing with the rul i he 
other lis 'of his tt! n es. 
liberty which poets clai diſ- 
penſing with the ordinary rules of 5-7 16D agg che 
Anciently, poets had much greater /icences than are now 
allowed. The Greeks, by having recourſe to the ſeveral 
dialects of their tongue, could lengthen cut a word, if 
it were too ſhort, or retrench ſomething from ir, if it 
were too long. The old poets did what they pleaſed with 
their language, and ſubjeCted it not only to all their ne- 


- terre, was to receive the order of knighthood. 
Some fay, that as money is divided into pounds, ſhillings, 
ence, and farthings, the ſame degrees are to be obſerved 
in the diviſion of lands; and, therefore, as guadrans ſig- 
- nifies a farthing, ſo gquadrantata is the fourth part of an 
acre ; obolata, an half; denarzata, a whole acre: ſolidata, 
12 acres; and librata, 20 times 12 actes; 1. e. 240 
acres. | = 
This is the ſame with what in Scotland is called PoUND- | 
land of old extent. 155 | 
LIBRATION, in Aflronomy, an apparent irregularity in 
| the motion of the moon, by which ſhe ſeems to hbrate 
or waver about her own axis; ſometimes from the eaſt 
to the weſt; and ſometimes from the welt to the eaſt. 
See Moon. | 8 Ne | 
Hence it is, that ſome parts of the moon's weſtern limb, 
or margin at one time, tecede from the centre of the 
diſk, and at another, move towards it; by which means 
ſome of thoſe parts, which were before viſible, ſet and 
hide themſelves in the inviſible fide of the moon, and 
aſterwards become again conſpicuous. | 
This libration of the moon is owing to her equable rota- 
tion round her own axis, and her unequal motion in the 
perimeter of her orbit. For if the moon moved in a circle, 
whoſe centre coincided with the centre of the eartn, and 
turned round its axis in the preciſe time of its period 
round the earth, the plane of the ſame lunar meridian 
would always paſs through the earth, and the ſame face 
of the moon would be conſtantly and exactly turned to- 
wards us. But ſince the real motion of the moon is in an- 
ellipſis, in whoſc focus is the earth, and the motion of 
| the moon about the earth is equable; or, which is the | 
ame thing, every meridian of the moon, by the rota- 
tion, deſcribes angles proportional to the times, the 
plane of no one meridian will conſtantly paſs through the 
ehh. | ; 
L1BRATION of the carth, is a term applied by ſome aſtro 
nomers to that motion, whereby the earth 1s fo retained | 
in its orbit, as that its axis continues conſtantly parallel 
to the axis of the world. See PARALLELISM, 
'This Copernicus calls the motzon of lioration; and may 
| be illuſtrated thu:: ſvpppoſe a globe, with its axis parallel 
to that of the earth, painted on the flag of a maſt, move- 
able on its axis, and conſtantly driven by an eaſt wind, 
while it ſails round an iſland; it is evident, the painted 
globe will be ſo librated, as that its axis will be parallel 
do that of the world, in every ſituation of the thip. _ 
LICE. See Loust. | e 
Lick of trees. See APHIS. . 
LICENCE, licentia, in Law, a power 
another to do ſome lawſul at. | 
A licence is a perſonal power, and cannot be transferred 
to another; though a licence may be granted to a man and 
his aſſigns. | jy | 
LICENCE to alien in mertmain. Alienations in mortmain 
to eccleſiaſtical perſons, &c. are reſtrained by ſeveral ſta- 
tutes ; but the king may grant licence to any perſon or 
bodies politic, &c. to alien or hold lands in MORTMAIN 
27 Ed. I 7 & 8 W. III. cap. 37. c 
| LICENCE is alſo uſed, in the Civil Law, for a permiſſion 
or leave granted by a ſuperior, | OS | 
Juſtinian appointed four years to be ſpent in the ſtudy of 
the law; after which, thoſe who had diſcharged this ob- 
ligation, were ſaid to have licence or permiſſion to retire | 
from ſtudy. 9 
LtCENCE is alſo applied to the letters, or certificates, taken 
out in univerſities, whether in law, phyſic, or divinity. 
Licence, in the Sorbonne, denotes a period of two years 
which the bachelors are obliged to paſs in aſſiſting at acts, 
and diſputing in them, to qualify themlelves for being ad- 
mitted doctors. See DEGREE. | 
L1GENCE, letter of. See LETTER, 
LICENCE to ariſe, in Law, LiCENTIA ſurgend!, is a liberty, 
or ſpace of time given by the court to a t-nant, who is | 
efloined de male lefti in a real action, to rife out of his 
bed, and go about his buſineſs. 
LICENCE for elettion of biſhops. See Cox GE &#elire. 
Licknck of marriage. Biſhops bave power to grant /z- | 
cences for this purpoſe; and parſons marrying any perſon 
without publiſhing the banns of matrimony, or without 
licence, incur a forfeiture of 100!. &c. by 7 & 8 W. III. 
cap. 35. See MARRIAGE, | 
LickxcE; in Painting, are the liberties which the painter 


or authority given to 
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ceſſities, but their caprices too: 


But theſe became ridiculous in courſe of time; and the. 
2 
LICENCED curate, F 
1 TIA concordandi, 8 Law, is that licence for which 
the ing SILVER is paid in paſſin 1 
2 II. cap. 12. F F ur fine, 8 
LICENTIA loguendi, See EMPARLANCE, | 
LICENCIATE, or LIcENTIATE, he 
the degree of a licence. | 
Moſt of the officers of judicature in 
no other name than that of licentiates. 
in common law, civil law, or ph | ; 
{tudied feven years ; in divini n | 
 LicENTIATE, among us, jis uſuall 
ſician, who has a licence fo praCtiſe, g 
COLLEGE of phyficians, or by the bifh 
A perſon practiſing phyſic w 
patient dies under his hand 
eye of the law. 
LICE IO, in Or nithology. 
LICHANUS, in the Ancient A 


The reaſon of the appellation was, that the Hiebanus 


deed, the reaſon of the name lichanus is no | 

| t at all 1 
terious, if we conſider that the ſound of this 3 
different in every one of the genera, whereas the ſound 


LichANus hypaton, Mxayy wTatov, in the Greek ſcale of 
chord, and anſwers to D fol re of Guido's ſcale. See 


Licuanus meſon, xb ueouy, in the Greek muſic, was 


LICHEN, in Botany. See LivER-wort, 
LiCHEN, Ax, in Medicine, 


LICHENASTRUM, in Botany, 


Et data Romanis venia oft indigna poetis. 


ts are now deſpoiled of moſt of their ancient privi- 


See cox Arx. 


who has obtained 
Spain ate known by 
To paſs licentiate 


ty, ten 8 
underſtood of 2 phy- | 
ranted him by the 
y op of the dioceſe. 
ithout ſ uch {icence, in _—_ 
is is guilty of a felony in the 
See CenoTzgur, : 

HA «fic, the name of one of t 

ſounds of a tetrachord. It was bert to the at. * 
The word is Greek, atxavcc, and ſignifies index. 


ſhewed whether, and how far the genus wa in- 
tenſum. For the more remote 8 * . 
moſt acute ſound in the tetrachord, the more did the 
genus partake of the molle. And, on the contrary, the 
nearer the lichanus approached to this higheſt note, the 
genus was reckoned the more intenſe. Vide W. li 

Append. ad Ptolem. Harm. p- 160, | . 
This is Dr. Wallis's account of the matter. And, in- 


of the parypate remained the fame in three different ge- 
nera, and could not therefore be an index or characteriſtic 
of thoſe genera, which were, the chromaticum tonizum, | 


the diatonicum molle, and the diatonicum intenſum. See 
CuROMATIC and DIA TONIC. | 


muſic, was the penultimate note of the hypaton tetra- 


Di AGRAM. 


the penultimate note of the meſon t 
| etrachord, and an- 
ſwers to Guido's G /o/ re ut. See DI AGRA NM. uy 


_ Otherwiſe called 1MPETI1G0. Tn Runder, 
the name o el 
plants, called JUNGERMANNI1A, in the {0A gram of 
fo called from the lichens or liver-worts, the nb of 
which thoſe of this genus ſomewhat reſemble. The 
charaQters of the. lichenaſtra are theſe : the flower is 
naked, and of the antheraceous kind, globoſe At its firſt 
appearance, but ſoon after burſting open into a ſtellate 
or crucifocm four-leaved flower, or the reſemblance of 
one, much like that of the galliums; this ſheds a 
fine duit, or true farina, and is ſuſtained on a pedicle 
ſingly, and coming out of a theca or cup, which in ſome 
is undivided, in others is divided into two or more ſ 
ments, repreſents a true flower. All the moſſes whict 
have this ſort of flower are to be ranked in this — 
however widely they differ from one another in their hs 
ternal general form. Tub. XV. Botany, No 19. 
The firſt order of the /ichenaftra, according to Dillenius 
contains thoſe with ſhoots and branches ot 2 determinate 
figure; and of theſe the firſt ſeries conſiſts of 1 
have leaves all ſet one way, Dillen, Hiſt. Muſc 86. 
The ſecond ſeries of theſe lichenaſira 1 ſe 
which have their leaves ſet on each fide the ſtalks — d 
reſemble in miniature the ſeyeral kinds of the . 
and aſplenium: the firſt diviſion of theſe compiehends 
thoſe which have ſimple pinnæ, placed alternate] aunt 
one another, and the middle rib naked. — 
The firſt ſubdiviſion compiehends thoſe which have whole 


5 ot at the utmoſt ſuch as are only lightly crenat- 


The 


—— hes eb 
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* 


he ſecond diviſion of theſe lichenaſira comprehends thoſe 


which have pinnæ cut into two or three ſegments, or as 
it were prickly. 


The third diviſion of theſe lichenoſtra takes in thoſe which | 
are pinnated and reſemble the trichomanes, but which | 


have their middle rib hid, or covered by the auriculæ of 
the pinne, or elſe by ſecondary ones. ; 
The firſt ſubdiviſion of theſe comprehends thoſe which 
have the middle rib covered by the auriculz of the pinnæ. 
The ſecond ſubdivifion of theſe lichenaſira, comprehends 
thoſe which have the lower. part of their middle rib co- 
vered with either one fingle foliage, or with a ſeries of 
intermediate pinnæ. | 

The third ſeries of theſe lichenaſtra, comprehends thoſe 


which are imbricated, or have their pinnz ſtanding cloſer | 


upon, and lying over one another, and ſtanding leſs out 


from the ſurface of the ſtalks. The firſt diviſion of theſe | 


takes in thoſe which have ſcales or pinnz as it were fur- 
niſhed with a ſecondary ſcale below. 


The ſecond diviſion of theſe /1henaflra contains thoſe | 
which have the ribs or nerves of the branches covered | 


- underneath by a ſort of ſecondary ſquamæ. | 

The fourth ſeries of theſe lichenaſtra takes in thoſe which 
are every way ſurrounded with leaves. - 
The ſecond order of theſe lichenaſtra comprehends thoſe 
which have leaves variouſly and indeterminately divided, 


which creep upon the ground, and have no ſtalks except | 


the pedicles. ; 5 | 
The third order of the /ichenafira comprehends a few 
ſpecies, of which the author was leſs perfectly informed 


than of the reſt, not having ſeen their heads, or abſo- 


lutely depending on the accounts of them. 
 LICHENOIDES, in Botany, the name of a genus of algæ 
the characters of which are theſe : they are compoſed 


of parts of different figufe and ſtructure, not fimpie and 
uniform as the byſſi; they have uſually no ſtalk but 
grow on the branches of trees, on ſtones, and other bo- 


dies, either in form of a mere cruſt, or of leaves vari- 
ouſly divided, and raiſed. They have tubercles 5 the 
ſeveral parts of theſe, ſerving in the place of flo 

ſeeds, and growing cloſely upon the leaves withont pedi- 
cles. Micheli has deſcribed the flowers and ſeeds of theſe 


plants from microſcopic obſervations, but theſe are too | 


minute to form generical diſtintions on. Theſe plants 
have the name lichenoides, from their reſemblance to the 
lichen, or liverwort, as they conſiſt, like it, of leaves 
diffuſed every way. They have hence been called by 
fore lichens ; but the difference between the two genera 
is very great, theſe having very imperfect flowers, the 
others the moſt perfect of all the moſles, 


The lichenoides are a very numerous genus, and are there- 


fore divided into ſeveral ſubordinate ſeries, or orders. 
Of the firſt order, are thoſe which have no leaves, but are 
merely cruſtaceous. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 124. 


The ſecond order of the lichenoides comprehends thoſe 


which have regular ſcutellæ appearing in manner of flow- 


ers; theſe are little hollowed cups, as it were, ſurround- | 


ed with a kind of rim. 
'This order comprehends the foliaceous lichenoides. Of 


| theſe ſome are of a gelatinous ſubſtance, and have tu- | 


bercles and ſcutelle. 
Of the gelatinous lichenoides, the following are the known 
ſpecies of the dry and mote 1igid kinds, which have regu- 
lar ſcutelle. . | | | 5 
Theſe have their ſcutelle ſtanding on pedicles, more or 
Jeſs long; the other kinds have them applied cloſe to 
the ſurtace of the leaves, and uſually of one colour: the 
leaves of theſe are more or leſs broad, and generally grow 
out from ſtones, or the branches of trees. 
Theſe have all their leaves, more or leſs free; but 
there are ſome ſpecies which have them cloſely adhering 
in every part, to the {lone or wood on which they grow. 
The third ſeries of the lichenoides takes in thoſe which 
are dry and peltated, or clypeated, which have tubercles 
of a roundiſh, or oblong figure, ſometimes flat, ſometimes 
convex, but never concave, nor furrounded with any rim 
of nac in the manner of the ſcutellæ of the former 
nds, : | ut | 
The ſecond diviſion of theſe lichenoizes contains thoſe 
which have pileated heads or peltz, ſuſtained on ſhort 
pedicles which are fixed to their middle. 
£0 all theſe are to be added ſome other ſpecies, the 
peitze or ſhields of which very rarely, if ever, appear, 
lo that they have not yet been obſerved. _ 


LICINIUM, a word ufed by many chirurgical writers to | 


expreſs a tent, 
LICNON, A:xyoy, in the Diony ſian ſolemnities, the myſtical 
van of Bacchus; a thing ſo eſſential to all the ſolemnities 


of this pod, that they could not be duly celebrated with- | 


out it. See DioNx SITA. 


LICNOPHORI, AuevoPopor, In the Dionyſian ſolemnity, 


thoſc who tarried the LICNOR. 
Vor. III. Ne 201. 


TS Or 


LIE 


LICTORS, among the Romans, were c fficers eſtabliſhed 


by Romulus, who always attended the chief magiſtrates 
when they appeared in public; | 

The duty of their office conſiſted in the three following 
particulars: 1. Submotio, or clearing the way for the ma- 
giltrate they attended: this they did by word of mouth; 
or, if there was occaſion, by uſing the rods they always 
carried along with them. 2. Animadverſio, or cauſing 
the people to pay the uſual reſpect to the magiſtrate, as 
to alight, if on horſeback, or in a chariot; to riſe up, 
uncover, make way, and the like. 3. Præitio, or walk- 
ing before the magiſtrates : this they did not confuſedly, 
or all together, nor by two or three abreaſt, but ſingly 
following one another in a ſtraight line. They alſo pre- 
ceded the triumphal car in public triumphs: and it was 
alſo part of their office to arreſt criminals, and to be pub- 
lic executioners in beheading, &c, The enſigus were 
the FASCES and SECURIS. 

As to the number of {ors allowed each magiſtrate, a 
dictator had twenty-four, a maſter of the horſe fix, a 
conſul twelve, a prztor ſix; and each Veſtal virgin, when 
ſhe appeared abroad, had one. 


LIE, or LyE under the ſea. See LYING, &c. 1 
LIEGE, L1c1vs, properly Ggnifes a vaſſal, who holds a 


kind of fee that binds him in a cloſer obligation to his 
lord than other people. | 
The term ſeems to be derived from the French cr, to 
bind; on account of a ceremony uſed in rendering faith 
or homage; which was by locking the vaſſal's thumb, or 
his hand, in that of the lord, to ſhew that he was faſt 
bound by his oath of fidelity —Cujas, Vigenere, and 
Bignon, chooſe rather to derive the word from the ſame 
ſource with leudis, or leodi, loyal, faithful. But Du-Cange 
falls in with the opinion of thoſe who derive it from 
liti, a kind of vaſſals, ſo firmly attached to their lord, on 
account of lands or fees held of him, that they were 
obliged to do him all manner of ſetvice, as if they were 


his domeſtics. He adds, this was formerly called /igium 
ſervitium, and the perſon liege. In this ſenſe, the word 


is uſed, Leg. Edw. cap. 29. Fudei ſub tutela regis ligea 
debent eſſe; that is, wholly under his protection. 

By liege HOMAGE, the vaſſal was obliged to ſerve his lord 
towards all, and againſt all, excepting his father. In 
which ſenſe, the word was uſed in oppoſition to ſimple 
homage ;, which laſt only obliged the vaſſal to pay the 
rights and accuſtomed dues to his lord; and not to bear 
arms againſt the emperor, prince, or other ſuperior lord: 
ſo thayTWzege man was a perſon wholly devoted to his 
lord, [aw e under his command. | 
Omnibus, Sc. Reginaldus, rex Inſularum, ſalutem, Sciatis 
qued deveni homo ligeus demint regis Anglia Fohannis, con- 
tra omnes montales, quamaiu Vixero ; & inde ei fidelitatem 
& ſacramentum præſtiti, Sc. MS. penes W. Dugdale. 
But it muſt be obſerved, there were formerly two kinds 
of liege homage: the one, by which the vaſſal was obliged 
to ſerve his lord againlt ail, without exception even of 
his ſovereign 3 the other, by which he was to ſerve him 
againlt all, except ſuch other lords as he had formerly 
owed liege himage to. | 
In our old ſtatutes, lieges, and liege people, are terms pe- 
culiarly appropriated to the king's ſubjects; as being /zeges, 
ligi, or ligatt, obliged to pay allegiance to him; 8 Hen. VI. 
14 Hen. VIII. &c. though private perſons had their /zeges 
t00. | 

Reinaldus, Det gratia, abbas Rameſiæ, prepoſito & homini- 
bus de Branceſire, & omnibus vicinis Francis & Anglis, 
falutem. Sciatis me dediſſe terram Ulfe, in depedene (hodie 
depedale) huic Boſelino, & uxori ejus Alfnig—ea conditione 
guod effeftt ſint homines, Lib. Rameſ. | 


LIEGE vaſſalage. See VASSALAGE. «+» 
LIENIS infardus. See SPLEEN. 
LIENTERY, Actyl:gia, in Phyſie, a kind of looſeneſs or 


DIARRHOEA, wherein the food paſles ſo ſuddenly through 
the ſtomach and guts, as to be thrown out by ſtool, with 
little or no alteration, 
The ancients were of opinion, that the /zentery was owing 
to the too great Imoothneſs and {lipperineſs of the inlide. 
of the inteſtines, by which they let the food flip off 
before it was digeſted : and hence they gave it this name, 
which is formed from Ae, ſmeoth, polifhed, and epo, 
inteſtine. 8 
The lientery is generally owing either to a defect in the 
ferment of the ſtomach, or to a relaxation of the py lotus, 
attended with ſo briſk an irritation of the fibres of the 
ſtomach, that, inſtead of retaining the aliment, it lets it 
paſs, or to an obſtruction of the inteſtinal glands. 
Exceſs of drinking ſometimes occafions this diſeaſe, by 
relaxing the ſtomach, and eſpecially the pylorus, too im- 
moderately. 
Etmuller propoſes to ſtrengthen the ſtomach with rhubarb, 
quinces, and ſuch means as check vomiting, Dr. Freind 
adviſes to gently ſtimulate the inteſtinal tube, and to de- 
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terge the obſtructed glands by means of gentle urges, 
and vomits of ipecacuanha at proper intervals. To theſe 
may be added moderate riding, and ſtomachic, warm, 
and ſtrengthening medicines. See COEL1ac paſſion and | 


of very different kinds. See ANIMAL and VEGETABLE. 
Life, then, in the general, expreſſes a kind of active, 


operative exiſtence; and it is therefore conceived to conſiſt 
in motion. But particularly, R 


DY$SENTERY. - LiFt of body, vita corporis, conſiſts in an uninterrupted 


LIEUTENANT, locumtenens, a deputy, or officer, who 
holds the place of a ſuperior, and diſcharges in his ab- 
ſznce the duties of the office which he ought to exerciſe 

in perſon, 
Of theſe, ſome are civil; as lords /teutenants of King- 
doms; who are the king's viceroys, and govern in his 
ſtead, ſuch as the lord lieutenant of Ireland; and LoRDS 
lieutenants of counties. | | 

But the term is moſt frequent among military men, 

among whom there is a variety of /ieutmants. 

LiEUTENANT is the ſecond commiſſioned officer in every 

company of both foot and horſe, and next to the captain, 
who takes the command upon the death or abſence of the 
captain. | | 

L1EUTENANT of artillery, is an officer of the artillery in 

each company of which there are one firſt and three ſe- 
cond lieutenants. The firſt lieutenant has the ſame detail 
of duty with the captain, becauſe in his abſence he 
commands the company. The ſecond lieutenant is the 
ſame as the — in an infantry regiment, being the 
youngeſt commiſſioned officer in the company, and it is 
his duty to aſſiſt the firſt lientenant. | | 

LIEUTENANT of engineers. See ENGINEER. 

LIEUTENANT- general, a great officer, the next in rank to 

the GENERAL of an army : theſe officers ſerve in the field, 
or in ſieges, according to the dates of their commiſſions. 

In battle, the oldeft commands the right wing of the army, 
the ſecond the left wing, the third the centre, the fourth 
the right wing of the ſecond line, the fifth the left wing, 
the ſixth the centre, &c. In ſieges, the lieutenant- generals 
always command the right of the principal attack, and 


order what they think proper for the advancement of | 
the ſiege, during the twenty-four hours they are in the |. 


_ trenches, except the attack, which they are not to make 
without an order from the general in chief. | 
In France they have alſo lieutenant-generals of their naval 
forces, who command immediately under the admirals. 
In Holland they have a lieutenant-admiral, which is the 
fame with what we call a vice-admiral. On 

LiruTENANT-general of the or dnance, is he who has the 

charge of the artillery, batteries, &c. under the maſter- 

general, or in his abſence. This officer was firſt efta- 
dlied in 1597. See ORDNANCE. | | 

LitUTENANT-colonel of foot, is the ſecond officer in a regi- 

ment; he commands in the abſence of the COLONEL, 

and in battle takes poſt at his colonel's left. 

The dragoons have alſo a /zeutenant-colone!; but the horſe 


have not, properly, any ; the firſt captain of the regi- | 


ment ſupplies the office. 
LiEUTENANT-colonel of horſe, is only the firſt captain of 
the regiment, who commands in the abſence of the colo- 
nel, taking place of all other captains, F 
LIEUTEN ANT. captain. See CAPTAIN. 
This denomination was aboliſhed in the Engliſh army in 
1772, when it was ordered that for the future all captain- 


lieutenants ſhould have the rank and title of captains in 


the army. | 

LIEUTENANT of a hip of war, is the officer next in, rank 
and power to the captain, in whoſe abſence he is charged 
with the command of the ſhip, and alſo the execution of 
any orders which he may have received from the com- 


manders relating to the king's ſervice. The lieutenant, | 


who commands the watch at ſea, keeps a liſt of all the 


officers and men belonging to it, in order to muſter it | 
and report to the captain the names of thoſe who are | 


abſent trom their duty. During the night-watch, he oc- 
caſionally viſits the lower deck, or ſends thither a proper 
officer to ſee that order is obſerved. He is always to be 
upon deck in his watch, to give orders ſor trimming the 
fails and ſuperintending the navigation, and for preſerv- 
ing order; but he 1s never to change the ſhip's courſe 
without the captain's direction, unleſs it be to avoid an 
immediate danger. In time of battle, he is to ſec, that 


all the men are preſent in their quarters, to order and | 


exhort them to perſorm their duiy, and to inform the 
captain of any miſbehaviour. The youngeſt /ieutenant of 


the ſhip, who is allo called lieutenant at arms, is, beſides 


his common duty, to train the ſeamen to the uſe of ſmall 


arms, and in time of battle o attend and direCt them 
for this purpoſe. 


L1iEUTENANT de roy, the deputy governor of all ſtrong | 
towns in France, who is a check upon the governor, and | 


commands in his abſence. 
LIEUTENANT reformed, is he whoſe company or troop is 
broke or diſbanded, but continued in whole or half. pay, and 

- ſtill preſerves his right of ſeniority and rank in the army, 
LIFE, wv ta, is a very ambiguous term. For both God 
and man, and a ſoul, and an animal, and a plant, are ſaid 

to live: yet there is not any thing common to all theſe 


motion therein. A body, therefore, ſaid to be living, muſt 
conſiſt of various parts or members,. both internal and 
external, ſo framed and put together, as to conſtitute 
one whole. And' theſe members may be moyed and 
warmed by ſome fluid ſubſtance, permeating the whole 
frame; by which heat and motion, the vital functions 
are to be performed. Such are' nutrition, generation, 
local motion, &c. 
LIE of mind, vita mentis, is held, by the Carteſians, to 
conſiſt in a perpetual cogitation, or uninterrupted courſe 
of thinking ; which ſeems likewiſe to have been Ariſtotle's 
meaning when he calls the ſoul See,, which his inter- 


the mind. 


But Mr. Locke endeavours to refute this principle. See 
THINKING and SOUL, 3 
LIFE of man, vita hominis, conſiſts of a continued commu- 
nication of body and mind; or in operations, to which 
both the motions of the body and ideas of the mind 
contribute. 


the body: and now again, the body moves firſt, which 
motion is followed by ſome thought of the mind. 

In ſuch alternate or reciprocal operation does the /ife of 
man conſiſt ; conſidered as he is a compound of body 
and mind. See SENSATION and MoT10N. | 
Lip E is more particularly uſed for the duration of an ani- 

mal's being; or the ſpace of time that paſſeth between 

its birth and death. | way 

Some contend that the /:fe of animals is preſerved by the 

acid parts of the air mixing with the blood in the lungs; 
5 which parts diſſolve or attenuate the blood, and preſerve 

its heat, and by both theſe keep up the motion of the 

heart. See Dr. Bryan Robertſon's Treat. of the Animal 
Oeconomy. 5 | : : 
L1FE is alſo uſed for the conſtitution ; or, that principle of 
heat and motion which animates bodies, and makes them 
perceive, act, and grow. | | 
In which ſenſe, /fe is divided into animal, ſenſitive, and 
vegetative. | WOE” 
Lip E, in a medical ſenſe, is defined, the C1RcULATLION 
of the blood. 
LiFE, prolongat! 
three branches of medicine; the other two relating to 
the preſervation of health, and the cure of diſeaſes. 
The theory of prolonging /ife he numbers among the 
deſiderata. Some means, or indications, that ſeem to 
lead to it, he lays down as follow. 
Things are preſerved in two manners ; either in their 
identity, or by reparation. 


vatory of ſnow ; a dead carcaſe, in balſams. By repara- 
tion, as a flame, or a mechanical engine, &c. To attain 


_ preſerved. 
Hence ariſe three intentions for the prolongation of /ife : 
retardation of conſumption, proper reparation, and reno- 
vation of what begins to grow old, 
caſioned by two kinds of depredation ; a depredation of 
the innate ſpirit, and a depredation of the ambient air. 
Theſe may be each prevented two ways; either by ren- 
dering thoſe agents leſs predatory, or by rendering the 
paſſive parts (viz. the juices of the body) leſs liable to be 
preyed on. The ſpirit will be rendered leſs predatory, if 
either its ſubſtance be condenſed, as by the af of opiates, 
grief, &c. or its quantity diminiſhed, as in ſpare and mo- 
naſtic diets : or its motion calmed, as in idleneſs and tran- 
quillity. The ambient air becomes leſs predatory if it be 
either leſs heated by the rays of the ſun, as in cold climates, 


from the body, as by a denſe ſkin, the feathers of birds, 
and the uſe of oils and unguents, without aromatics. 
The juices of the body are rendered leſs liable to be 
preyed on, either by making them harder, or more moilt 
and oily ; harder, as by a coarſe ſharp diet, living in the 
cold, robuſt exerciſes, and ſome mineral baths; moiſter, 
as by the uſe of ſweet foods, &c. abſtaining from ſalts 
and acids; and eſpecially by ſuch a mixture of drink, as 
conſiſts wholly of fine ſubtile particles, without any acri- 
mony or acidity. | 73 
Re paration is performed by means of aliment; alimen- 
tation is promoted four ways; by the concoction of the 
viſcera, ſo as to extrude the aliment ;; by exciting the 
exterior parts to the attraflion of the aliment, es in pro- 
per exerciſes and frications, and ſome. unctions and baths; 
| by the preparation of the food itſelf, ſo as it may more 


belades a kind of active exiſtence ; which, however, is 


eaſily inſinuate itſelf, and in ſome meaſure, anticipate 


—_ 


preters call actus; thinking being the only. proper act of 


Thus, e. gr. the mind now thinking of ſomething, on 
occaſion of that thought there ariſes a certain motion in 


on /, is made, by lord Bacon, one of the 


In their identity, as a fly, or 
ant, in amber; a flower, or fruit, or wood, in a conſer- 


to the prolongation of %, both theſe methods muſt be 
uſed ; and the human body muſt be preſerved both as 
inanimates, as flame, and as mechanical inſtruments are 


Conſumption is oc- 


in caves, mountains, and anchoret cells: or be kept off 


the 
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the digeſtion as in various ways of dreſſing meats, mix- 


ing drinks, fermenting breads, and reducing the virtues 


of theſe three into one; by promoting the act of aſſi- 
milation itſelf, as in ſeaſonable ſleep, ſome external ap- 
plication, &c. The renovation of what begins to grow 
old, is performed two ways; by the inteneration of the 
habit of the body, as in the uſe of emollients, emplaſters, 


unctiops, &c. of ſuch a nature as do not extract, but 
impreſs; or by purging off the old juices and ſubſtituting 
freſh ones; as in ſcaſonable evacuations, attenuating 
diets, &c. | 

The ſame author adds theſe three axioms ; that the pro- 
Jongation of life is to be expected rather from ſome ſtared 


| diets, than either from any ordinary regimen, or any 


extraordinary medicines, more from operating on the 
ſpirits, and mollifying the parts, than from the manner 


of feeding; and this mollifying of the parts without, is 


to be performed by fubſtantials, impriments, and occlu- 
dents, See LONG AvITY. | 


LiFE-ANNUIT(ES, are annuities the payments of which 


are ſuſpended on the continuance of any given lite or 
lives; and they may be diſtinguiſhed into annuities to 


commence immediately, and annuities to commence at | 


ſome future period, or rever/ionary life-annuittes, 


The value of a life-annuity is properly the ſum that will 
be ſufficient to enable a /eller (allowing for the chances 


of mortality) to pay the annuity without loſs; and, 


ſuppoſing money to bear no intereſt, it is always equal to | 


the expefation of the life. h 


For example. Obſervations ſhew, that, according to the | 


mean probabilities of the duration of human life, the ex- 


peclation of a life aged ten is nearly forty years; or, in 


other words, that a ſet of lives at this age, will one 
with another enjoy forty years each of exiſtence, ſome 
of them enjoying a duration as much longer as others 
enjoy a ſhorter. It is obvious, therefore, that ſuppoſing 


money to bear no intereſt, 40 l. in hand for each life, 
would be ſuſficient to enable a ſeller to pay to any number 


of ſuch lives 1 J. per ann. for their whole duration; or, 


in other words, that 40 J. is, on this ſuppoſition, the va- 


lue of a life aged ten. 
But if any improvement is made of money by putting 
it out to intereſt this will be more than the value; be- 


cauſe it will be more than ſufficient to pay the annuity ; 
and as much more than ſufhcient as the improvement 
ox the intereſt is greater. If, for inſtance, any ſum 


now in hand may be fo improved, by being put out to in- 


tereſt, at 4 per cent. as to double itſelf in eighteen years; 
the ſeller of ſuch an annuity will (in conſequence of | 
putting out half the purchaſe-money to intereſt) find | 
_ himſelf at the end of eighteen years in poſſeſſion of 42 J. 
or of 20 /. more than is ſuſhcient to pay the remainder 
of the annuities, though he ſhould make no farther im- 
provement of the purchaſe- money. If he puts out the 
money to higher intereſt he will be a greater gainer, if | 
to leſs, he will be a leſs gainer; but at any rate of in- 


tereſt he muſt be a gainer. The truth is, that ſuppoſing the 
intereſt to be gt? 0 mentioned, or 4 per cent. and all the 


improvement poſſible made of the money at this intereſt, - 


he will find 17 J. 105. 64. for each annuity (inſtead of 


401) to be ſufficient to enable him to make all his pay? 


ments. (See the table at the end of this article.) But 
that if he improves the money at 5 per cent. he will find 
15 l. to be ſufficient. 5 | 


It may ſeem to follow from hence, that we have nothing 


to do to find the value of a life-annuity, but to find the 
expectation of the life, and then to take out of the com- 
mon tables the value of an annuity certain for a term of 
vears equal to the expeCtation ; and it may appear ſtrange 


that this ſhould not give the true value. 
The truth is, that it will give the value greater than it is; 


or that a leſs ſum than that found in this way will be 


ſufficient to pay the annuity. Suppoſing the intereſt 
4 per cent. the value of an annuity certain for forty years 


is 197. 16s. (ſee Tub. III. ANNUITIES) ;-but the value of 


a lite aged ten, at this rate of intereſt is, as has been juſt 


ſaid, no more than 17 /. 10s. 64. The principal reaſon 
ol this is the difference between the value of forty pay- 


ments of an annuity to be made every year regularly 
one after another, tall in forty years they are all made; | 


and the value of the fame number of payments to 
be made at greater diſtances of time from one an- 


other, and not to be all made till the end of ſeventy. 
or eighty years. In this laſt caſe there is more time 


given for the improvement of the purchaſe-money, and 
therefore a leſs ſum will be ſuſſicient to enable a ſeller to 
make his payments. All that is learned from knowing 
the expectarion of a number of lives, is the mean number 
of payments that will be made to each of them, and not 
the time in which they will be made. For example. The 
expectation of a us at ten being forty years, it follows 
that to a hundred lives at this age, forty payments for 


each life, or four thouſand in all, will be made. But, as 
5 
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all the lives will not be extinR in leſs than ſeventy oreighty 
years, many of the payments will not be made till after 
the expiration of forty years; and, therefore, a part of 
the purchaſe-money will be improved for a longer time 
than forty years. In general, it may be obſerved. that 
about a guarter of the payments of a, ſet of Life. annuities 
will be made after the expitation of a term of years equal 
to the expeclations of the lives; and that this quarter 
having a longer time for accumulation than, the expecta- 
tations of the lives, the value of the lives muſt be leſs than 
the value of annuities, to be paid regularly every year for 
a time equal to the expectations. Thus 1980 J. will, in 
conſequence of being improved at 4 per cent. pay a hun- 
dred annuities of 1 /. for forty years. But a leſs ſum (or 
17507.) will pay a hundred ſuch annuities to a ſet. of 
lives, whoſe common expeCtation is forty years; becauſe 
a quarter of the payment will not be made till after the 
end of forty years, and ſome not till aſter the end of 
ſeventy or eighty years; and conſequently a guarter of 


the purchaſe-money will be improved for more than 


forty-years, and ſome of it for more than ſeventy or 
eighty years, 3 gf 
Theſe obſervations demonſtrate, that it is a miſtake to 
reckon the value of a /;fe-annuity the ſame with the value 
of an annuity certain for a term of years equal to the 
expeftation of the /ife, But it is a greater miſtake to 
reckon it the ſame with the value of an annuity for a term 
certain, equal to that which a life has an even chance of 


exiſting. This is the error into which Mr. Weyman Lee, 


Mr. Dale, and ſome others have fallen. The former, in 
particular, has taken great pains to ſupport this error in 
a book which is entitled, An Eſſay to aſcertain the Value 
of Annuities. for Years and Lives; and which affords a 
remarkable inflance of pains miſapplied and groſs igno- 
rance united to an over-bearing confidence. = 

The reaſoning juſt ſtated is ſufficient to prove this method 
of calculating the value of /ife-annuitzes to be wrong. 
But there is a particular conſideration which ſets the 
abſurdity of it in the ſtrongeſt light. Were it a right 
method of calculation, it would follow that an annuity 
on a life expoſed to ſuch danger in a particular year as 
to create an equal chance whether it will not fail in that 
year, would, at the beginning of the year, be worth no- 
thing, though ſuppoſed to be ſure of continuing for ever, 

if it eſcaped that danger. | | 5 
The true method of computing the values of life-annuities 

may be explained in the following manner. Let us ſup- 
poſe that the duration of the annuity is to be only oze 
year. That is, that 1/. is to be paid a year hence, pro- 
vided a /ife now of a given age ſhould be then in being. 
Were it certain that this liſe would not fail in the year, 


the value of the annuity would be the ſame with the 


value of it payable a year hence, or with the ſuni which, 
now put out to intereſt, would increaſe to 1/. in a year; 
and this ſum, ſuppoſing intereſt at 4 per cert. is 195. 3d. 
as may be ſeen in the table of the values of 1 /. payable 
at the end of any number of years given under the ar- 
ticle ANNUITIES, | 3 

But the payment not being to be made, ſhould the 45 
happen to fail in the year, this ſum ought to be diminiſh- 


ed in proportion to the degree of the uncertainty, which 


there is, whether the l%½%/ will continue to exiſt through 
the year; and it is eaſy to ſee that this uncertainty or 
chance is in the proportion of the number of perſons at 
that age living at the ed of the year, to the number 
living at rhe beginuing of it, as ſhewn by obſervations, 
For example: if it has been found in any ſituation that 
but half the number of perſons of the given age living 
at the beginning of the year, are living at the end of it, 
the uncertainty will be as 4; and the value juſt men- 
tioned ought to be leſſened one half. If it appears that 


two thirds, or nine tenths, or ninety-nine hundredths, are 


living at the end of the year, the ſame value muſt be 
diminiſhed only one-third, one-tenth, or one hundredth, 
That is, it will be neceſſary to multiply it by :, 7 
or £25. Univerſally then, the preſent value of any ſum to 


de paid a year hence, provided a given {fe ſhould be then 


exiſting, is that ſum multiplied by the value of 1 /. pay- 
able at the end of the year (taken out of Tab II. under 
the article ANNU1IT1ES) and alſo by the fraction formed 
by making the number of the living at the age of the 
given life (taken out of the Table of Obſervatien,) 
the deneminatcr, and the number of the living at the 


next ſucceeding age (or at the end of the year) the nume- 


rator. For example. Let the valve be fought of 17. 
payable a year hence, if a child aged ten ſhould be then 
living, reckoning intereſt at 4 per cent. The value of 11. 
reckoning this inteteſt, and payable a year hence, is (as 
has been juſt faid) 198. 24 or (in decimal parts of a 
pound, as given in the common tables of intereſt ),.g615. 
(See Tab. II. under the article ANNUtTIES ) The num- 
ber of the living at the age of ten (in 746. III. at the end 
of this article) is 5675; and at the next ſucceeding * 
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: (or eleven) is 5623. It follows, thefore, that according 


5623 are living at the and of the year; or, in other 
words, that the chance or probability of a life aged ten 


of two years, the numerator. | 
Example. Let the value be required of 11. payable yearly 
ſor two years, provided a child aged ten fhould live two | 


table of the obſervations at the age of twelve to the num- 


at 4 ber cent. to make good the payment of an annuity of 


LIF 


to this table, out of 5675 living at the age of ten, only 


exiſting through the year is as 393?, which fraction, 
therefore, multiplied by .9615 gives the value ſought, or 
95 26 equal to 19s. od. | | 
Again, let us fuppoſe that the duration of a I -annuit/ 
of 11. is to be two years, or that one payment of 10. is to 
be made a yeat hence, provided a given 4% ſhould exiſt 
a year, and a fecond payment of the ſame ſum at the end 
of two years, provided 4. ſame life ſhould be in exiſtence 
at the end of two years. The method of finding the 
value of the firſt payment has been already explained; 
and by the very ſame reaſoning it may be eaſily diſco- 


vered, that the value of the ſecond payment muſt be the | 
value of 11. payable at the end of two years, diminiſbed 


in proportion to the uncertainty that the given /ife will 
exiſt two years; or (which is the ſame) multiplied by the 


fraction formed by making the number of the living at | 
the given age the denominator, and the number of the | 


living at the next ſucceeding age but one, or at the end 


years, reckoning intereſt at 4 an cent. 2 5 
The value of the payment at the end of the firſt year has 
been juſt found to be. 9526 in decimal parts of a pound, 
or 195. od. ä 


the uncertainty that a /ife aged ten will live two years; 
or in the proportion of the number of the living in the 


ber of the living at the age of ten. That is, it is . 9245 
(the ſaid value of 1“. payable at the end of two years, 


taken out of Table II. under the article ANNU1TIEsS) | 


multiplied by the fraction $4333, or. 9078 equal to 188. 24. 


See Table III. at the end of this article. To this yalue | 


add the former value, or .9526/. and the total, or 1. 86040. 
will be the value of both payments, or of an annuity of 
11. on a life aged ten for two years. | 
By proceeding in this way it will appear that the value of 
the ſame annuity ſor three years is. 8889 x 537.3 + 1.8604 
==2.725(. and for eighty-ſ1x years (or the whole duration 
of life, according to the table of obſervations) 17.52 381. 


It is evident, that in the ſame method the value of an 


annuity of 1/. on a life at any other age is to be found; 
and that ſuppoling the annuity any other ſum than 1/. 
its value will be this ſum multiplied by the value of an 
annuity of i, 


The calculation of the values of life-annuities may be | 
otherwiſe explained in the following manner. Suppoſe 
a /ife annuity of 1/. payable yearly to every one of 5c75 | 


perſons, all now aged ten, the firſt payment of which is 


to be made a year hence. It appears from the Nertbamp- | 


ton Table of Obſervations (or Table III. in the following 
collection of Tables) that only 5623 of theſe perſons 
will be living at the end of the year; and, conſequently, 
that the money then to be paid will be only 5623“. The 


preſent value, therefore, of the ſirſt payment of the an- 


nuities will be the ſum which, now put out to intereſt, 
will increaſe in a year to 56231. That is, it is 5623/. 
diſcounted for a year, or 54061. 10s. for this ſum added 
to its intereſt for a year (reckoned at 4 per cent.) will 
juſt make up 5623. From the ſame Table of Obſerva- 


tions, it appears farther, that of 5675 perſons living at 


ren years of age, only 5573 will be living at the end of 
two years. The preſent value, therefore, of the ſecond 
payment of the annuities will be the ſum which being 
now put out to compound intereſt, at 4 per cent. will 


increaſe to 5573/. in two years. The ſum is 51521. | 


45. In like manner, 5523, 5473, 5423, &c. being the 
number living at the end of three, tour, five, &c. years, 
the value of the third, fourth, fifth, &c. payments of 
the annuities will be 5523“. 5473/. 5423“. &c. dif- 
counted for three, four, five, &c. years reſpeCtively, 
and continued to the year in which all the lives become 


_ extinct. The total of all theſe values is 99443“. which, | 


therefore, is the ſum that would be ſufficient, if improved 


1/. for life to every one of 5675 perſons aged ten, ac- 
cording to the Northampton Table of Obſervations. The 
value, therefore, of ſuch an annuity payable to only one 


of this number mull be the 5675th part of 99443“. or 


171. 10s. 64. | 


In the Table of Obſervations, from which the examples 


here given have been taken, and alſo in the Table framed 
by Dr. Halley, from the bills of mortality at Breſlaw in 
Silefa, it may be obſerved, that the numbers dying every 
year out of a given number born, continue in the middle 


The value of the payment at the end of the ſecond year, | 
is the value of 1/. payable two years hence, leſſened by | 


| ſour at the end of the ſecond year, ſeventy-three at the 


be * 33, J, &c. reſpectively, where it appears that 


life. That is, a ccbrding to what has been already ſaid, 


It is extremely eaſy to calculate the values of life-annuities 
on this hypotheſis. For, by what has been jult ſaid, the 


the ſum of it may be found at once by the following 


40 complement. The quotient ſubtracted from the per- 


ſtages of /ife nearly the ſame for many years together, 
9 


b 


It was this circumſtance that led Mr. De Moivre to form 
his hypotheſis of an equal decrement of liye through all 
its ſtages after ten. In this e the limit or vt- 
molt probable extent of % is fixed to the age of eighty- 
ſix; and out of any number living at a given age, an 
equal number is reckoned to die every year, tili at eighiy- 
ſix All the lives become extinckt. Thus, for inſtance, if 
hero are ſeventy-ſix perſons living at ten, one of them by 
this hypotheſis will die annually during the term of 
ſeventy-ſix years, at the end of which time the laſt ſur- 
viving {fe will have failed. Or, in other words, ſeventy - 
five will be living at the end of the firſt year, ſeventy- 


end of the third year, and ſo on for ſeventy-ſix years 
from whence it follows, that the probability of one perſon's 
living to the end of the firſt, or ſecond, or third year will 


the fractions, and conſequently the probabilities they 
expreſs, decreaſe arithmetically, The number of years 
which a life wants of the age of eighty-ſix is in this hy- 
potheſis called the COMPLEMENT of the %, and half 
this complement is always the EXPECTATION of the 
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it is the number of years which, one with another, a ſet 
of lives at that age will exiſt; or, as the writers on this 
ſubject ſometimes ſpeak, it is the Mare of Life due to each 
of them. 


value of an annuity on /ife aged 10, is the ſum of the ſe- 
ries 75Xx.9615+75X49245+ 75 K. 8889, &c. continued 
to 54 * +0527/, — .9615/. — . 9245]. —.8889/). &c. and 
«05271, being the values (reckoning intereſt at 4 per cent.) 
of 11. payable at the end of 1, 2, 3, &c. to 76 years; 
or, calling 1/. with its intereſt for a year, r, and 56, u, 


, 1 922 — 
the value of the /ife is— 3 18 
| = fe nr > ** T nr . 


. (See Tab. II. AxNUITIEs.) Now, as in this ſeries 


3 


the probabilities. of living are made to decreaſe equally, 


rule. | 
« Find in Table III. under AnxviT21ts, the value of an 
annuity of 1. certain for a number of years equal to 
the complement, Multiply this value by the perpetuity 
increaſed by unity, and divide the product by the 


6“ petuity will be the value.” 
The complement in the preſent caſe being 76, the value of 
an annuity for 76 years being (ſee Tab. III. Ax N UITIES) 
23-7311, and the perpetuity 25, the ſum of the ſeries 
As, &c. or the value of a 1i/e aged 
„ ii, Ke. or the value of a ;fe aged 10, 
will come out 16.88 t. In the ſame manner may the va- 
tue of a life at any other age be computed, according to 
this hypotheſis; and theſe values are the ſame with thoſe 
in Mr. De Moivre's table of the values of lives. 
But it is a neceſſary obſervation, that in the firſt and laſt 
ſtages of life, this hypotheſis differs too much from fact. 
This may be eafily ſeen, by comparing it with the fol- 7B 
lowing tables of the probabilities of human life, formed = 
from real obſervations. The rejection of it will indeed = 
render calculations of the values of /zves (eſpecially joint 
lives) a work of more labour and difficulty ; but there is 
an eafy theorem given by Mr. Simpſon, in his book on 
the DoQrine of Annuities and Reverſions, and fince by 
Dr. Price, in his book on Reverſionary Payments, note 
(O), p. 312, 3d edit. which, will remove much of this 
labour, We {hall here give the explanation and proof of 
this theorem from Mr. Morgan's Treatiſe on Annuities 
and Aſſurances, chap. ii. 9 2. p. 56. 
Was it certain that a perſon of a given age would live 
* to the end of a year, the value of an annuity of 1/. 
% on ſuch a /ife would be the preſent ſum which would 
* increaſe in a year to the value of a % one year older, 
„together with the value of the ſingle payment of 11/. 
to be made at the end of a year; that is, it would be 
„ 1/. together with the value of a 7ife aged one year 
older than the given /ife, multiplied by the value of 
6 10. payable at the end of a year. Call the value of a 
« life one year older than the given %½% N, and the va- 
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lue of 14. payable at the end of the year; then will 
r 


«c 


the value of an annuity on the given /ife, on the ſup- 
cc 


poſition of a certainty that it will exiſt a year, be 


I I . 1 s 
6 5 + 2 „N. But the fact is, that it is uncertain whe- 


— 


“e ther the given fe will exiſt to the end of the year. 
„ 'This laſt value, therefore, muſt be diminiſhed in the 
% proportion of this uncertainty; that is, it muſt be 
« multiplied by the probability that the given % will 

| a 4 ſurvive 


k AG i. | nad 2 1 WF; 


2 2 | 5 2 . 9 3 5 ls 1, 
«* ſurvive one year, which ſuppoſing _ to expreſs this 
| „„ 

« probability, will make it = X 1+ N.” 
The great utility of this theorem will appear from the | 
following examples. Suppoſe the probabilities of tife, | 
as they are given in the third of the following tables, or 
the tables of obſervations for Northampton, and the rate 
of intereſt 4 per cent. or r=1.04. By reaſoning in che 
manner already explained, the value of a /ife aged 95 


will be expreſſed by the ſingle fraction F &. 9615 . 2403. 
The value of a /ie one year younger wlll be, by this 
theorem, IK x 1+.2403=.5300. The value of a 
life two years younger, by the ſame theorem will be 
3 

10 X 1.04 | 
years younger, or at the age of 92, will be————— 


X 1+- 5350 . 8270l. The value of a life three | 


 X1+.8270=r.171l1. If we proceed in this manner, | 


next preceding; nor will the number of multiplications | 
neceflary to determine the values (agreeably to any table 

of obſervations) of all lives, at all ages, much exceed the 
number of thoſe which muſt otherwiſe have been uſed 


Tab. VIII. | 

Mr. Morgan, after giving this account of this theorem, 
and explaining the method of verifying all the operations 

in proceeding by it from one /;fe to another, goes on to 
apply the theorem to the calculation of the valves of joint 

ves, and whoever will conſult this part of Mr. Mor- 

gan's Treatiſe, will be abundantly inſtructed in the beſt 

and moſt expeditious methods of making all calculations 
of this ſort. Ws | 

But inſtead of foliowing him in this, we ſhall reſume 
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lues of liſe-annuities are calculated. We have already 
explained theſe, as far as annuities on fingle liver are 
concerned. From the ſame principles the method of 
finding the value of annuities on the joint continuance of | 


two perſons to be 50 and 60. It appears in Table III. 
that of 2857 perſons living at 5o, only 2776 will live to 
be 51; or, in other words, that the probability that a | 
perſon at this age will live a year, is 2375. Allo, it ap- 
pears from the ſame table, that the probability that | 
perſon aged 6o will live to 61, is 3453. The probability | 
therefore, that they will both live a year (or the former 
to be 51, and the latter 61) is the product of theſe two 
probabilities (or 47,75 x 4938 = 4422332), For it is well | 
known, that the probability that any two independent 
events will both happen, is always the product ariſing 
from multiplying the probability of one event by the pro- 
bability of the other. See ExerEcTATION, _ 


lives will live to be 52, 53, 54, &c. and the latter to be 
62, 63, 64, &c. or that they will both live two, three, 


four, &c. years, is by the fame table = x 


2612 X1793 2530X1712 
2857 * 2038“ 2857 x 2038 
reaſoning already ufed, theſe probabilities multiplied by 
the values (in Tab. II. ANNU1T1Es) of 11, payable at the 
end of 1, 2, 3, 4, Kc. years, will give the preſent value 
of the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, &c. payments of an 
annuity dependent on the joint continuance of the two 
lives; and the ſum of theſe products for 1, 2, 3, 4, &C, 
years, will be the value of an annuity of 1/, on the joint 
_ continuance of the two lives for 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. years; 
and if the products are continued to the extremity of the 
oldelt life, their ſum will be the value of an annuity on 
the whole duration of the joint lives. 
The values of annuities ou the joint continuance of three, 
or any other number of lives, are found in a ſimilar man- 


&c. And according to the 
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babilities of their continuing 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. years, be- 
ing multiplied into one another, and alſo into 1/, diſ- 


be the values of the annuity for 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. years 
or for the whole duration of the FN. Ct | 

With reſpect to annuities on the longeſt of any number of 
ves, the reaſoning is not ſo ſimple. * The following ex- 
planation, however, of the method of determining their 
values, when only two lives are concerned, will be eaſily 
underſtood. e the ages of the two perſons to be 
$© and 60; and for the ſake of more perſpicuity, let us 


and the ſame chance with regard to the oldeſt is alſo 
11233 for it muſt be remembered, that in the doctrine 


the value of every younger life will be deduced from that | 


for finding the fingle value of the youngeſt lie. See | 


our account of the general prineiples on which the va» | 


any two lives, may be underſtood. Suppoſe the ages of | 


In like manner, the probability that the former of theſe | 


2094 1874 
2857 203d | 


ner. The ſeveral fractions expreſſing the reſpective pro- 


counted as before; and the ſum of the products ariſing | 
from theſe multiplications continued to 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. | 
years, or to the extremity of the oldeſt of the lives, will | 


. e _ — 3 of life are equal, * 


LIF 


to Mr. De Moivre's hypotheſis, already explained. The. 
chance of the youngeſt perſon's living one year is ex- 
prefſed by 28; and the ſame chance with reſpe& to the 


oldeſt by z, The chance of the youngeſt perſon's not 


living one year is 45, ſubtracted from unity, or 1—4;, 


of chances, certainty is always denoted by unity ; and 
that, conſequently, the difference between the probabi- 
lity of an event's happening, and unity muſt expreſs 
the probability of the event's net happening. Theſe 
two expreſſions, therefore, being multiplied into each 
other, will, according to what has been already obſerved, 
give the probability of their both dying in the year, which 
RW 35. 25 | 
Is equal to I — + 25K 38 
fraction 1—3£ to, be multiplied into unity, it will ill 
remain equal to 133. Let it again be multiplied into 
25 n RW 25 25X 35 BY 
705 and it will become equal to 75 568 But 25 


was a negative quantity; therefore the figns of the two 


laſt fractions muſt be changed, or they muſt be wrote 


$ 
26 
35 


down — S. Thefe being added to 138 will 


20 x 36 


give 1t= RD +5 for the whole product of I — 32 | 


1 30 
into 1 — 15 Now fince thoſe expreſſions give the pro- 
bability that the two lives ſhall both fail in the year, it 


26 x 36 


follows, that if they are ſubtracted from unity, they will 


give the probability that they ſhall net both fail ia the 
year ; that is, that one of them, at leaſt, will live to the 


end of the year, In order to ſubiract Cd + 


| 25X35 > Ei Er Dy "PF" . 
287.38 rom unity, it is evident, that nothing more is 


neceflary than to change the ſigns of this expreſſion, and 


then add it to unity, in which cafe we ſhall have 114 


35 2448322845 
23 3 „„ value 


of che above probability. In the ſame manner the chance 


of one of them at leaſt living to the end of the ſecond 


ear, is expreſſed by 24 4 2324.34 
year, is expreſſed ets 26x20. 
one of them, at leaſt, living to the end of the third year, 
X * 1 

by e and ſo on for a number of years 


equal to the complement of the youngeſt fe, as it is 


plain that all the fractions will not vaniſh ſooner. If 
theſe ſeveral expreſſions are reſpectively multiplied into 
the ſum diſcounted for 1, 2, 3, &c. years, and the pfo- 
duQts are added together, we ſhall have the whole valug 
of the annuity for the continuance of the longeſt of the 
two lives, whole ages are 50 and 60. By reaſoning in 


the ſame manner, the value of an annuity on the longeſt 


of oo other the two lives, and by any table of obſervations, 


may be determined. But if the values of the ſingle and joint 
lives are given, the value of an annuity during the con- 


tinuance of the longeſt of them is immediately found ; 
for it appears from what has been ſaid on ſingle and joint 


lives, that 55 multiplied, into 1/. diſcounted for a year, 


expreſſes the value of the firſt payment of an annuity on 
a life whoſe age is 50; that #5 multiplied into the fame 


ſum, expreſſes the like value for a l/# of 60; and that 


25X 25 


, multiplied into. 17. expreſſes the value of the 


26 x 36 
firſt payment of an annuity on the joint continuance of 


thoſe lives. It follows, therefore, that 25 26: 26 X25 


| 30 25 26x 36 
multiplied into 1/. diſcounted for a year, and expreſſing 
the value of an annuity on the Zongeſ? of two liues for one 

ear, is equal to the difference between the value of the 


joint lives, and the ſum of the values of the ſingle Ive 


for the ſame term. The like may be obſerved with re- 
ſpe to the ſecond, third, &c. years, from whence the 
general rule for finding the value of the longeſt of two 
lives is obvious. See Problem VI. in the following col- 
lection of problems. See Mr. Morgan on Annuities and 
Aſſurances, p. 52, &c. | 
This account leads to an eaſy explanation of the method 
of finding the value of reverſionary liſe-annuities men- 
tioned at-the beginning of this article, that is of /ife an- 
nuit ies which are to commence on the ſurvivorſhip of one 
or more lives beyond others. For example: the value 
of an annuity on any ſingle /ife dependent on its ſurviving 
angther ſingle lie, and to commence at the time the 
ſurvivorſhip takes place; or, in other words, the value 
of an annuity for what may happen to remain of 3 
| 18 2 H Hngie 


X 2 
+ 320D,) For ſuppoſe the firſt _ 
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" Gingle life after another muſt be the value of the //e in 


expectation diminiſhed by the value of the joint lives. 
For it is evident that the value of a fingle life may be di- 


vided into its value during its joint continuance with any 


other, and its value during its ſurvivorthip beyond that 
oiber {ife, and that conſequently its value during its joint 
continuance deduQted from its whole value will give its 
value during ſurvivorſhip. See more on this ſubject un- 
der SURVIVORSHIP and REVERSIDON. | 
Problem I. To find the exvefation of any given life ac- 
cording to any table of obſervations. | 
Solution, Find the ſum of all the living in the table from 
the age of the given /ife. Divide this ſum by the num- 


ber of the living at that age; and the quotient leflened | 


by half unity will be the expeCtation, | 
Example. The ſum of all the living from the age of 10, 
in the Northampton Table of Obſervations (ſee Tab. III.) 


is 228599, This ſum divided by 5675 (the number living 
at the age of ten) gives 40.28, which leſſened by half unity. 
gives 39.78, or the expectation of a fe at the age of | 


ten according to the Northampton Table of Obſervations. 


Problem II. To approximate to the value of a given /ife | 


according to any given table of obſervations. | 
Solution. Take the difference between twice the expec- 
tation of the given life by the given table, and 86; and 
the value deduced from Mr. De Moivre's Table of the 


values of lives correſponding to that difference, provided | 


it is not leſs than ten, will be the value of the %%. 


© Example, The expectation of a /ife aged 15 is, by the | 


Northampton Table of Obſervations (or Table III. in 
the following collection of tables) 26F. The difference 
between twice this number and 86 is 13. 
correſponding to the age of 13 in Mr De Moivre's Table 
of the values of lives (or Table V.) is 16.504, reckoning 
intercſt at 4 per cent. and this is nearly the value of a /ife 
aged 15, by the Northampton Table. 
Scholium. It muſt be remembered that this rule is only 
an «pproximation, and ſhould not be uied excgpt when 


recourſe cannot be had to tables giving the values of „ie. 


agreeable to giver-obſervations. The method of calcu- 


lating ſuch tables has bern before particularly explained. 
To determine the value of any two joint 
lives by Mr. De Moivre's hypotheſis, or on the ſuppobtion | 


Problem III. 


of an equal decrement of lie, through all its ſtages. 


Soluti:n. Reſerve the difference between the complement | 
of the yeunge/? life and the complement of the oldeſt lie 


increaſed by unity and by twice the perpetuity, Multiply 


this difference by the value of an annuity certain for a 


time cqual to the complement of the oldeſt fe; and by 
this complement divide the product reſerving the quo- 
tient. From twice the perpetuity ſubtract the reſerved 
quotient, and multiply the remainder by the perpertuity 
increaſed by unity. This laſt product divided by the 
complement of the younge/? le, and then ſubtracted from 


the perpernity will be the required value. Example. Let 


the joint /zv-s be 10 and 15. Their complements by Mr. 


De Moivre's hypotheſis are 76 and 71. The complement | 


of the oldeſt /e increaſed by unity and twice the perpetuicy 
(or twice 25, reckoning inteteſt at 4 per cent.) is 122; 


which leſſened by 76, the complement of the younge/? fe, 


leaves 46 for the »2/erved difference. This difference mul- 
_ tiplied by 23 456 (the value of an annuity certain for 71 
years by Table III. ANN ITIES) and the product divided 


by 71, (the complement of the oldeſt ife) gives 15.190, | 


.the quotient to be reſerved; which ſubtracted from double 
the perpetuity (or from go) and the remainder (or 
34.803) multiphed by the . perpetuity increaſed by unity 
(or by 26) gives 904.878; which, divided by 76 (the 
complement of the youngeſt /ife) and the quotient fub- 

trated from the perpetuity, we have 13.093 for the va- 


lue of two joint /ives aged 10 to 15 by Mr. De Moivre's 


hypotheſis. | 


By this rule, Table V. in the following collection of ta-. 


bles, has been computed by Dr. Price. Sceœ his Treatiſe 
on Revxcrfionary Payments, p. 309, and p. 328. 3d edit. 
There is no other table extant at preſent of the values of 
joint live except Mr. Simpſon's for London, pubſiſhed in 
- his Sclect Exe ciſes, p. 266. But this table being founded 
on the ſtate of human mortality in one of the worſt of 
all ſituations, or among the inhabitants of London taken 
in the groſs, it is by no means fitted for general uſe. The 
truth alſo is, as has been before obſerved, that ncither 
do the tables formed from Mr. De Morvre's hypotheſis 
give the values of lingle and joint /ves with the exactneſs 
necęſſary to adapt them propeily to genera] uſe, Being, 


however, the tables belt known, and which have hitherto 
been molt uſed, we have given them in the following 


collection of tables, rogether with Mr. Simpſon's tables 
for London,, and one table of the values of fingle lives 
at Northampton, calculated at an intereſt of 4 per cent. in 
peiſect agreement to the obſervations. i 
Problem IV. To determine the value of an annuity on a 
given Je for any numbet of years. 

v | 


* 
« 


the /ife will continue ſo long. 


And the value | 


of the longeſt of the two lives A and B by 


LIF 


Solution. Find the value of a life as many years oldet 


than the given //e as are equal to the term for which the 


annuity is propoſed. Multiply this value by 1/. payable 
at the end of this term, and alſo by the probability that 
| Subtract the product 
from the preſent value of the /ife ; and the remainder 
multiplied by the annuity will be the anſwer, _ 

Example, Let the annuity be 10/- The age of the given 
life 30 years, and the term propoſed 15 years. The value 
of a life aged 45 (or 15 years older than the given life) 
appears by Table VIII. to be 12.283. The value of 1. 
Payable at th end of 15 years (by Table II. under Ax U. 
ITIES) is . 5553, and the probability that the Ee will exiſt 
ſo long is (by Table III. in the following collection) 
323. 'Thele three quantities multiplied into each other 
are equal to 5.051, which being ſubtracted from 14.781 
(the preſent value of the given /zfe by Table VIII.) we 
have 9.7 30; and this remainder multiplied into 10 (the 


annuity) gives 97. 30/. for the value required. 


Problem V. To find the value of an annuity for three 
joint lives, A, B, and C. | 7 

S-/ution. Let A be the youngeſt and C the oldeſt of 
three propoſed ligen. Take the value of the two joint 
lives B and C, and find the age of a fingle life D of the 
ſame value. Then find the value of the joint lives A 
and D, which will be the anſwer. | | 
Example. Let the three given ages be 20, 30, and 60. 
The value, reckoning intereſt at 4 per cent. of the two 
oldeſt joint Ives B and C (by Table VII.) is 9.779, an- 


ſwering to a ſingle /ife D of 65 years (by Table VIII.) 
and the value of the joint {ves A and D (by Table VII.) 


is 6.882, which will be the value required. 
Problem VI. To find the value of the longeſt of any two 


lives. 


Solution. From the ſum of the values of the two ſingle 
lives ſubtract the value of the two joint /ives, and the 
remainder will be the value required. 1 755 

Example, Let the ages of the two lives be 25 and 20, 
aud let intereſt be reckoned at 4 per cent. The value 


(by Table VI.) of a Life aged 25 is 15.31 and of a lie 


aged 30 is 14.68. The ſum of theſe two values is 29.99. 
The value of the joint /zves is (by Table VII.) 11.46; and 
this value ſubtracted from 29.99, gives 18.5 3, or che value 
of an annuity on the longeſt of the two ls. 


Problem VII. To find the value of an annuity on the 


longeſt of three /ives, A, B, and C. TE 

Solution. Let A be the youngeſt, and C the oldeſt of the 
three propoſed wes. Find the value of the joint lives 
B and C, and find the age of the ſingle 4% D of the ſame 
value. Moreover, find by the rule in the laſt problem 
the value of the longeſt of the lives A and B, alſo that of 
the longelt of the /ives A and C, and likewiſe that of the 


longeſt of the /:ves A and D; then the laſt of theſe three 
values ſubtracted from the ſum of the two former, leaves 


the value ſought. | | | | 
Eximple, Let the three given ages be 20, 30, and 60. 
The value, reckoning intereſt at 4 per cent. of the oldeſt 


joint lives Band C, (by Table VII.) is 7.779 anſwering 


to a ſingle % D (in Table VIII.) of 65 years, The value 
the ſame 
tables, is 18.864. Alſo that of the longeſt of the two /ies 
A and C is 16.941; and that of the longeſt of the two 
ſives A and D is 16.64. Therefore 19.105 is the value 
required, | | 
Preblem VIII. To find the value of an annuity granted 
upon three lives, A, B, and C, on condition of its cealing 
as ſoon as any two of them become extinct. 

Solution, Find the value of each pair of joint lives, viz, 
of A and B, of A and C, and of B and C. Then from 
the ſum of theſe three values let twice the value of the 
three joint lives, A, B, and C, be deducted, and the re- 
mainder will be the answer. 


Example, Let the ages of A, B, and C, reſpeQiively be 
20, 30, and 60, By Table VII. the value of the joint 
lives. 4 | | | 
A,B 11.711 
A, 4 will be 4 7.967 
B, C es 


the ſum of which three numbers is 27.457. Moreover 


the value of the three joint lives A, B, and C, by problem 
V. is 6.882; therefore 13.693 is the value required. 
He that would inform himſelf more completely on this 
ſubject ſhould read the following books, viz. Mr. Simp- 


ſon's Doctrine of Life Annuities and Reverſions, and 


Select Exerciſes; Mr. Morgan's Treatiſe on Annuities 
and Aſſurances z and Dr. Price on Reverſionary Pay- 
ments. | . 


TABLE I. Shewing the probability of the duration of J½ 


in London, deduced by Mr. Simpſon from obſervations 
on the bills of mortality in London for ten years, from 
1728 to 1737. dee this table undet EXPECTATION. 

9 TABLE 
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TABLE Il. | Shewing the probabilities of the duration of | 
life as deduced by Dr, Halley from the bills of mortality 


TABLE III. Shewing the probabilities of the duration 
of human {fz, formed from the regilter of mortality at 


Northampton for 46 years, from 1735 to 1780. 


N. B. This Table has been communicated by Dr. 
and will be publiſhed in a new edition of his Treatiſe on 
Reverſionary Payments, now in the preſs, | 
adopted by the EQuiTaBLE SOCIETY inChatham Square, 
and is to form the hafrs of all the future buſineis of that 


ſociety. Sce ASSURANCE. _ 


It has been 


1 Vecre- HED og cre- 
| $4 Wn ments age] Lienz e 
1650 130 fers. 
2 | 10310] 554 34 4085 7 
9756 553 35 40% 75 
t | 9203 533 363035 75 | 
— 3000j. 37 3860] 75 
Years hs 39 | 3785 75 | | 
I 86 O 1357 39 3710 75 
2 5 7283 501 — — 8015 
3 | ii 33 36 756 
4 | 6446] 197 413559 77 
Ah, 540042 | 3482 | 78 
| 5 | 62499 184 43 3404 78 
66065 140 | 44 | 3226 4 
.--7.4 - $925} 10 45 | 3248 | 7 
1 3 }-- $845] - WO 46 7 78 
„ K. 
3 5975], 48 | 3014 | 78 
10 5675 52 492930 79 
il | 50-3 $H. 7792 
143+. 33731. 39 50 2857 | 81 
13 5523 50 5127/6 82 
14 5473 50 52 | 2694 | 82 
15 F423 50 53 | 2612 | $2 
1.4 S303: $4 54 |,2520 | B2 
17 | 5320] 58 5-1-2448 | 82 
18 | 5262] 63 -| 56 | 2366 82 
19 | $199] G67 57 | 2284 | 82 
— 65180 58 2202 82 
20 3122 72 59 | 2120 82 
21 | 5060) 75 — — 9612 
224985 75 60 | 2038 82 
23 | 4910 75 61 | 1956 | 82 
24 4835 75 62 | 1874 | 81 | 
25 | 4700 75 63 1793 | 81 
26 4685 75 64 | 1712 30 
27 4010 * 65 | 1632 | $0 
28 | 4535 75 | 6b | 1552 | 80 
29 44bo| 75 9 80 | 
1 — 7265 681392 | 80 
30 438 9878 691312 80 
31 | 4310 75 — 10418 
32 | 4235] 75 70 | 1232 | 80 
| 33 4100 71 | 1152 | 80 


Price, | 


wy 


Ar Deere Pets re- 

Age Living ments Age Living 0 | 

Yrs. p . 

72 | 1072 | 80 85 | 186 | 41 

73 | 992 | 80 80 | 145 | 34 

74 | 912 | 80 i 87 | 111 | 28 

75 | 832 | 80 88 034 21 

76 752] 77 8 | ©2| 16 

77 | 0191-73 — — 11604 

78 | 602 | 68 90 4b 12 

79 5241 65 91 34 | 10 
—————118 92 244-8 

80 | 4bg 63 6 93 16 7 

81 4066 94 3 

82] 34657 95 4 3 

83 289 | 55 989 I 
[84 | 224] 48 . : 

TABLE IV, Shewing the value of an annuity on one /:fe, 
according to the probabilities of /zein London, as given 
in Table I, See EXPECTATION, 

158 [£8 [58 || [86 [56-8 8 <0 [EO 
joj2 Ar [20 Es [ES as [as s [2% 
II. NFF 

OTE TIE gn]g<]tO "od | Foo 5 Hh 
js Epi . 2E. 

618,810,214, 034,8 12,9011, 46/10, 1 9% 8,4 
7118, 916,3 14,2224, 612,711, 3057 9,9 8,9] 8.2 

900% 16,414,333 14,4 12, 11,2580 9,6 8,7 8,1 

910,016, 414, 3034014, 22, 411.000 9,4} 8,6 8,0 
191:9,0119:4114+ 3135114 1 . 3109160] 9,2] 72 . 
11 19,0|:0,4;14, 3 617379 12,1 10,8001 8, 8,2 ”, ay 
I2/118.9110,3[14,2 of 371479 10 6062 87 8,1 a 
1 3]49,7|16,2|14,1}38]1 3,5 11,810,512} 8,5] 7,9) 7,4 | 
14|18,5116,0114,c}30113,3/11,6|:0,;/64| 8,30 7,7 7,3 
15018, 3 15,8 12.9 40 13.2115 0.3005 8.0 7·5 7.1 * 
[16]18,1 15,603,747 13,0 11,4 10, 006 7581 75 0,9 
17 17,0115 411345142411 2,811 132[10,1167{ 7,0] 748 6,7 
18 17,0 15,%13,4043 256 11,10, 68 734] 6,9 6,6 
19] 7,4)! 5:0]! <42144112.5/7 150] 9,959, 7,1} 0,7] 0:4 
20/1720 $13.0\45]12,3.1%5| 09,8070} 5,9] „SJ 6,2 
21[17 0014, 712, 9/46 2, 110,7 9,771] 6,7] 6,5] 6,0] - 
22/46,8114. 5 1% 41,910, 5 951/721 6,5] C6, 1 5,8 
23016,5014,3 12,6] 48[11,8/10,4| 9,417.3; 0,2] 5, 56 
24/10, 34,102,449 1,6010, 9,374 5:9] 536] 5,4 
25 1651 14,50 . . $O[11,4/10,1} 9,2 75 550 54 572 
26/15 9013,82, 57%, 9,9) %% 

27 15,001,612, 21 1,0 9,8] 8,9 
28 15,4013, 4/11, 805 310,7 9.6 8, 8 
29 15,203,274 10,5 9,4 8,0 
30 15.0013, 11,6% / 10, / 9,31 8,5 | 


lities of /fe in London 


TABLE V. Shewing the value of an annuity on the joint 
con:inuance of any two lives, according to the probabi- 
„ as given in Table I. See Ex- 


PECTATION. 
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70 6,1 558 555 25071758 10,5 9,4 

2 3 8 040 9 
15013. 9112, 311,0 3510, 7 9,6] 8, 6 
20(13,301 1.810,50 4010, 0 9, 1] 8,2 
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1 39[11,9]10,6| 9,5] 25 50| 8,7 7,9] 7-3 
3511,20, 0 90 55 8,0] 7,4] 6,8 
4010,40 9,4 &s 00 7,3] 6,8] 0,3 

15 45 9,6| 8,8] 8,0 65| 6,0] 6,2] 5,8] 
50 8,9] 8,2 755 79 $9] 550] $33 

55] $2] 740] 7:0__1_75| 5111 419] 427 

0 735] 750] C, 5 1058 976 Bo 

650 6,80 6.4 6,0 3 9,2] 8, 3 

| 70] 6,c| 6,7 534]: 30 40 9,7} 8,0] 8, 
751 5, 5,0 4,8 45 971 8,31 7, 
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"I J-,1*,| all els {.g\.8 
ES < 2227 1E 125 
333282828 532 
81 2143 8 * D. 8 Age k 1.2 
vSlgnviSkblSSg = & > A 22 8. 
SES 
80 8,5 778 732 45 7 
55| 749] 7,3 6,7 UN 
600 7,2] 6,7] 6,2 gol 7,0 6,8 
30 a 5 
65 6,5] 6,1] 5,7 551 2˙2 65 
70 Sl $45| $32 50 60| 6,7] 0, I 
| 75) $41] 445| 457] 65 6,2] $57 
35] 949] 8, 8,0 70, 535 5 
30] 9,4 8,8 77751 448] 4 
45 8,9) 8, 1 7.4) | 55] 6,9} 0,2 
50 8,3 7 7,0 60 6, 59 
35 55 737] 7,1 6,61} 55, 65] 6,0 5-6 
60 7,1 6,5 6,1 70] 5,4] 5,1 
65| 6,4! 6,0] 5,0) | 75] 474 
70] 5:7] f %% 69 6,1] 5,6 
. = 60 65] 537] 553 
400 9.10 8,1 743 701 5,2] 4,9 
45 8,7 7˙8 7, 78 4604 
50 8,2; 2 0,81 68 552) 550 
7,6 6,9 6 455 
40 55] 70] 8% 8˙ 65 74 49 45 
60 2 6,4 50 75 4.4 4,2 
65 14 5,9 * a 70 4,0 4,4 
| 70] 5,7 5,4 50 7 59 4,2] 4,0 
| 75| . 590 4,8 4»0; od 5 3 7 
45 8,3 734] 0,7 | 791 39% 9? 
50 739] 7,10 6,5 
45 55] 746,7 0,2 
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TABLE VI. Shewing the preſent value of an -_ ty 
on a fingle life, according to Mr. De Moivre's hypo- 
— Ct.. 3 per Ct.|4 per Ct. 4 } per Et. 5 per. Ct.\6 per Ct. 
"T9736 | 18,160 | 16,791 | 155595 14:54 126790 
19,368 | 18,269 | 16,382 15,672 | 14,007 1,239 
19,363 18,269 16,832 718,072 14,607 12,9539 
736 | 18,160 | 16,791 15,595 | 141544 | 12279 
3 18,049 16,698 18,51 14,480 a je 
19,469 | 17,937 | 16,604 | 15,437 | 14412 | 12,997 
19,331 | 17,823 | 16,508 | 15,356 | 244342 | 1? 39 
19,192 | 17,707 | 16,410 | 15,273 | 149271 12,5 
19,950 | 17,583 | 16,311 | 15,189 | 14197 | 19535 | 
18,905 | 17,467 | 16,209 | 15,102 | 14,123 | 72,47 
18,59 | 17,344 16,05] 15,015 | 14,047 8,419 
18,610 17,220 | 155999 | 14,923 | 7139970 | 12,397 
18,458 17,093 15,891 14.831 13,891 | 12,301 | 
x 16,96 15,781 14,737 [13,810 125239 
18.1748 1 6.330 I 5,069 14,641 13,727 | 12,177 
r:,950 16,696 | 15,554 | 14,543 | 13042 4 325712 
17,827 | 16,559 | 15,437 | 14-442 | 135555 | 122045 
17,664 19,419 15,318 14,340 | 13,466 222 
17,497 | 16,277 | 154197 [ 145235 | 33375 17 | 
17,327 | 16,133 | 15,0734. 14,128 | 13-282 | 11,937 
19,154 | 15,985 | 141946 | 14,018 13,786. | 11,763 
16,079 1575835 14,816 13,905 13,088 | 17,088 | 
16,800 15.682 | 14,084 | 13,797 _ 12,988 | 11,610 
16,620 15576 | 144549 | 13,673 | 124855 1 11,530 
5 5 15,367 14,411 13,553 | 12,780 11,449 
16,248 | 159204 | 14,270 | 13,439 | 124673 ＋ 
16,057 15,039 14,126 | 13,394 12,562 11719 
15,864 14,371 | 13,979 | 13,175 2449 [7 2 
15,666 | 14,699 13,829 | 13,044 | 122333 | 1109 
15,465 | 144524 | 13,676 | 12,909 | 124214 | 21,903 
15,260 | 14,345 | 139519 | 12,771 | 12,097 4. K. 
15,053 | 14,163 | 13,359 12,630 11,966 | 10,807 
14,342 12,978 12,196 | 1 2,485 115837 | 10,704. 
4,626 13,789 13,028 12,237 | 11,705 | 10,599 
6g e 12,858 12,185 ] 224570 | 19,492 
14,185 13,399 | 12,683 12,029 |} 11,431 10,378 
13,958 13,199 | 124504 | 11,570 11,288 | 10,263 
13,72 12,993 | 12,322 [ 11,707 | 11,142 | 10,144 
13,493 | 12,784 | 12,135 | 11,549 | 10,992 10,021 
13,234] 12,573 | 11,944 | 211,368 | 10,837 | 9,895 
13,012 | 12,354 | 11,748 | 11,192 | 10,679 9,765 
12,764 | 12,131 | 11,548 11,012 Þ 10,515 9,630 
12,511 12,004 11,344 10,827 107348 97492 
2255 | 11573 | 1,135 | 10,648 | 10,176 | 9,349 
11,994 | 11,437 | 19,921 10,443 9,999 20 
17,729] 11,195 | 10,702 | 10,243 9,817 | 9,049 
11,457 | 10,950 | 10,478 | 10,039 | 9,630 | 5,891 
11,183 | 10,698 | 10,248 9,829 | 99437 | 8,729 
10,902 10, 443 10,014 99614 9,239 8,561 
10,616 10,181 9,773 9,393 9,036 6,367 
10,325 95613 9,527 9,166 $,826 | 8,20 
10,029 9,040 9,275 8,0 33 8,611 8,023 
9,927 | 9,301 9,917 | $8,644 | $389 | 7,530, 
9419 9076 | $4753 8,499 | 8,161 | 7,633 
9,107 8,796 8,432 8,197 7,920 7,428 
8,787 8,488 8,205 2,948 7,684 2,116 
8,402 8,185 7,921 74972 2,435 | 6,997 
8.132 787 7,631 | 79399 7179 6,770 
7,794 7555 79333 | 719 | 0,915 | 0,535 
7,450 | 74234 | 71027 | 6,83! 6,643 | 6,292 
7,099 | b,go2 | 6,714 | 6,534 | 6,362 | 6,040 
6,743] 6,565 | 63394 | 6,230 | 62073 9753 
6,378] 6,217 6065 87918 | 28.9 
7088 | Tos | T5596 | 5,468 28 
does 58bs 5.728 | $9596 | 5400 | 532 
5,631 | 583,383 | 54265 | SoF$2 | 46937 
55246 5,136 $,029 4936 4,326 4,63 
4.834 4.759 | 43666 | . 4,576 | 44% 4324 
4-453 4.373 4593 4,217 44143 4,999 
44na6 | 3,978 | 3.912] 3,847 l 3,784] 3,64 
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| 351 33 | 53 | 
e 
= SP | ew jk 
8 64 45 9.563 | 9.063 | 8.370 
2 50| 9.331 8.019 7-987 
5 55 8.662 | 8.044 | 7-590 je 
= 60 7-831 | 7-332 | 0.575 
7 65] 6.807 | 6.425 6.080 
: 70 5+556 | 5.300 | 5-063 
: 50 8.892 | 8-235 | 7-660 

6-4 55] 8.312 | 7-738 | 7-230 
- 500 7.568 7.091 | 6.6b4 
$ 65] 6.023 6.258 | 5.926 
9 70 5.442 8.034.954. 
3 et .8 49 7.332 6.873 
5 > gf 6.781 | 6.380 
% 65 6.379 6.030 5-724 
5 70]. 5.291.883 4-333 
50 6.737 | 6.351 6.001 

65] 6.043 5+730 | 5-444 

70 5.081 | 4-858 | 4.053 
65| 5-547 | 5:277 | 5-931 

| 21.79] 4-773 | 4:751 |_4:385 | 

70 70 4:270 | 4.104 | 3-952 |. 


ſingle life, according to the probabilities of living at 


at 4 per cent. 


TABLE VIII. Shewing the value of an annuity on any | 


Northampton, as given in Table III. Intereſt reckoned. 


| 


* "Age. | Valve. | Age. | Value. Value. . 
1 13.465 25 5.438 49 11.4750 7365507 
2 15.633 26 15.312 50 11.264 74 | 5-239 
3 16.452 27 |15.184]| 51 [11-057] 75 | 4-902 
4 17.0100 28 |15.053]| 52 10.849 76 | 4.710 
5 17.248 29 14.918 53 [10-037] 77 | 4-457 
6 17.482 30 14.7810 54 4210 78 | 4.197 
7 17.0110 31 14.639 55 [10-201] 79 | 3 921 
8 [17.662| 32 14.495 56 9.977 80 | 3.043 
17.625 33 14.347 57 9.749 83.377 
17.823 34 14.195 589.510 82 | 3.121 
[17.393] 35 14039 59 | 9-280|| 83 | 2.887 

| 7.254 3013 880 oo | 9.039 84 | 2.708 
17.10% 37.13.7160 618.7950 85 | 2.543 
16.950; 38 13.548 628.547 86 | 2.393 
16.791) 39 [13-375|| 03 | 8-299] 87 | 2.251 
i6.925i\ 40 13.197 64 | 8.030} 88 | 2.131 
10.4520 41 13.0180 65 | 7.701] 89 | 1.907 
16.30% 42 |12.838!; 667.488 go | 1.758 
16.167 43 12.667 677. 210091 | 1.473 
16.933 44 (12.472 686.930 92 | 1.171 
15.9120 45 12.283 69 6.646 93 | 0.827 
15.797 46 [2089 70 | 6.3610 94 | 0.530 
15.680 47 11.889 71 9.975] 95 0. 2400 
15.5000 48 [11.685] 72 2 | 


Lirk-annuities, payable half yearly. Theſe are more va- 


lowing accounts. Firſt, the annuitant in this caſe re- 
ceives one half of every payment half a year ſooner ; and 
fecondly, he has the chance of receiving one half year's 
Payment more than if he had been paid yearly. 
Simpſon, in his Select Exerciſes, p. 283. obſerves, that 
the value of theſe two advantages put together (let the 
rate of intereſt and the number of lives on which the 
annuity depends be what they will) will always amount 
to 4 of a year's purchaſe ; and that if che payments are 
to be made grarterly, theſe advantages will be always 
worth 3 of a year's purchaſe. 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. Ixvi. part i. p- 
129. has ſtated the differences of value between life. an- 
nuities as they are made payable yearly, half yearly, or 
quarterly, with more preciſion ; and from his inveſtiga— 
tions it appears, that a fi/th of a year's purchaſe is gene- 
rally an addition more than ſufficient to the yearly value 
of an aunnity, in ordec to obtain its value, payable half- 
yearly; and e Wi a year's purchaſe, in order to 
obtain its value, payable quarterly. 


rems for finding in all caſes theſe differences of value. 

Let » be (not 11. with its intereſt, but merely) the in- 
tereſt of 10. for a year, n the complement of a given 
life; y, b, q the values reſpeciively of an aunuity certain 
tor n years, payable yearly, halt-yearly, or quarterly ; 
| P the. perpetuity ; Y the preſent value of an annuity on a 
life, whoſe complement is u, payable yearly ; H the va- 


value of the ſame annuity payable quarterly. 
Then, Y = P . | 


Vo“. III. No 202. 


luable than /ife annuities payable yearly, on the two fol- 


Mr. 


But Dr. Price, in an eflay | 


Dr. Price has given the following ſhort and eaſy theo- 


lue of the ſame annuity payable half-yearly; and L the | 


* 7 

nr | | | 

Example. Let the life ſuppoſed be of the age of 36. 
The complement of ſuch a /ife is (by what has been already 
ſaid) 50, according to M. De Moivre's hypotheſis; and 
alſo nearly, according to Tables II. and III. in the preced- 
ing collection; therefore, u will be 0. Let the rate of 
intereſt be 4 per cent, or r= 0.04, Þ = 25, Y=21.482 
(ſee Table III. AxNUITIES) þ=21.549 (by the theorems 
3 under annuities) q=21.582, by the ſame theorems. 


hereſore, | 
Y m 25 — 7 * 21.482 2 13.829 8 
H=25 ese 2940 14010 | 
Q= * i X 21.882 14.107 


Lip E-annuities ſecured by land differ from other Iife-annui- 
ties only in the ſingle cireumſtance, that the annuit- 
ant, whenever he dies, is entitled to a payment for the 
time which has lapſed between the payment laſt due, and 
the moment of his death; whereas other annuities ſup- 
poſe” nothing due for this time. In order to obtain the 


value of ſuch 2n annuity,” muſt be added to the ex- 


preſſion in the firſt theorem, if it is payable yearly ; _ 


muſt be added to the expreſſion in the ſecond theorem, 


if it is payable half-yearly ; and muſt be added to the 
expreſſion in the third theorem, if the annuity is payable 
quarterly. See Dr. Price's Eſſay, before quoted. 

The value, therefore, in the laſt example, of an annuity 
payable yearly on a life aged 30, being, 13.829; its value, 
if ſecured by land, or to be enjoyed to the laſt moment 


of life, will be 13.829 + 1 
land, and payable half-yearly, its value will be 1 4.010 + 
21.549 


200 


= 14.04 3; if ſecured by 


=14 117 ; if ſecured by land, and payable quat- 


terly, its value will be 14.101 + = = 14.155. 

LiFE, complement of. See COMPLEMENT. 

L1FE, expedtation f. See EXPECTATION. | 

LivEs, inſurance or aſſurance on. See ASSURANCES on lies. 

LIF E=e/tates, in our Law, are either for the /ife of the owner, 
or for the life of another, or others. r oy 

LiF E-everlaſting, a name by which the ilichryſum, or gna- 
phalium, of botanical writers, is ſom2times called. See 
CuDWEED. | | | 

Liz E-guards, See GUARDS, | | 

LIF TING- pieces, in a clock, are thoſe parts which lift up 

and unlock the detents in the clock part. | | 

LIFTS, in'a Ship, ropes belonging to the yard-arms of a'l 

yards. Their uſe is to ſtop the yard-arms, i, e. to make 
the end of the yards hang higher or lower, as occaſion 
ſervess The top-ſail-{:/75 ſerve as ſheets for the top-pal- 
lant-yards, as well as for /ifts to the top-ſail yards. The 
hailing of theſe ropes is called topping the lifts thus they 
ſay tep a ſtarboard, or tep a port, i. e. hale upon the ſtar- 
board or larboard #7, | 
The liſts for the ſprit-fail-yard, are called fanding lifts. 
LIGAMENT, in its general ſenſe, denotes any thing that 
ties or binds one part to another. 
In which ſenſe the ancients applied the word to mem- 
branes, ſkin, fleſh, veins, and arteries; as being com- 
mon /igaments. 

LiGaMENT, in its more proper fignification, denotes a 
white, tough, ſolid, inflexible part, ſerving to incloſe, 

and keep together, the junCtures of the body. 

Ic has no conſpicuous cavities, nor has it any ſenſe, left 
it ſhould ſuffer on the moving of the bones. It is found 
very different, according to the different parts where it 
is uſed. It is harder than a membrane, yet ſofter than 
a cartilage: its principal uſe is to gird and ſtrengthen 
the junctures, to prevent the diſlocation of the bones, 
and even to faſten them together, when they have no 
articulation. It alſo ſerve$ as a covering to the tendons 
to ſeparate them from the muſcles, and to hold up the 
ſuſpended entrails, leſt their weight ſhould throw them 
down. Such are the /tgaments of the liver, the bladder, 

| and matrix. a ö 

Ligaments ate of different ſubſtances; ſome hard, others 

ſoft, membranous, nervous, and cartilaginous; as alſo of 


| : 


different figures and ſituations : ſome ariſe from bones; 
others from cartilages, and others from membranes, 
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 LiGAMENTUM «eutaneum offis coccygis goes out anteriorly 


The ligament is held the moſt terreſtrial of all the parts of 
the body after the bone and cartilage; being cold, dry, 
hard, and inſenſible, like them. 5 * 
The principal /igaments of the body, are the cartilaginous L 
tigaments, which bind the four bones of the metacarpus 
with the carpus. | ; | 
'The ligaments of the ſpine are very ſtrong, being fitted 


to the articulations of the vertebra, to prevent their LIGATURE, in Surgery, any thing tied about a part of 


luxation in violent motions. They are of two kinds; the 
one thick and fibrous, in form of a creſcent, which bind 
them both at top and bottom ; and the other membranous, 
ſerving to faſten them more ſecurely. 
The ligaments of the liver are two in number; the firſt, 
called ligamentum ſuſpenſorium, holds it ſuſpended to the 
diaphragm, penetrating into the ſubſtance of the liver, 
to hold it the more firmely ; the latter is larger, but more 
lax ; it comes from the external coat of the liver, and is 
faſtened ro the cartilago xiphoides. Some add a third, 
which is formed out of the umbilical veſſels ; which, in 
adults, dry up, and become a ligament. | 
There are two ligament; belonging to the tongue; one 
which faſtens it, by its root, to the os hyoides z and an- 
other larger, inſerted into the middle and inferior part ; | 
this laſt is called the frenum, or bridle of the tongue. 
There are alſo ligament: belonging to the ſpleen. 


The penis has a ſtrong /igament, called ſuſpenſorium penis, [L1IGATURE, LiGATURA, or LicGAT10, denotes alſo the 


from its office in holding up the penis to the oſſa pubis; 
it ariſes from the fore parts of thoſe bones, and is faſtened 
to the upper-part of the corpora cavernoſa penis; it has 


another ligament, which faſtens the prepuce to the glans. |[L1GATURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify a kind of bandage or fillet, 


The uterus has four ligaments; two of them called lata, 
or broad, and two rotunda, or round, from cheir figure: 
the broad /igaments are membranous, and ariſe from the 


| proceſſes of the peritonzeum, and are faſtened to the lateral [LiGATURE, among Myſtic Divines, ſignifies a total ſuf. 


parts of the bottom of the uterus; and ſerve to prevent it 
From falling down upon the neck, as ſometimes happens, 
when theſe /igaments are too much relaxed. | 
The round /igaments ariſe from the ſides of the womb, | 
at the place where the tub Fallopianæ are joined to it 
At their firſt riſe they ate broad; but, by degrees, as they 
recede farther from the womb, grow round and ſmooth ; 


and, as the ſpermatic veſſels do in men, paſs betwixt the LiGATURE is allo uſed for a ſtate of impotency, in reſpect 


duplicate of the peritonæum, and ſo out of the abdomen, 
through the formina of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles 
of the abdomen, and, running obliquely on the os pubis, 
terminate under the fat of the clitoris. By the paſſages 
of theſe ligaments, women, and girls eſpecially, are ex- 
© poſed to inguinal ruptures, as men are by the paſſages of 
the ſpermatic veſlels. 85 : 
The ſubſtance of the broad ligaments is membranous, 
looſe, and ſoft ; whence ſome have compared them to 
the wings of a bat, and called them the ale veſpertilionum. 
The round ligaments are of a firmer texture, and conſiſt 
of a double membrane, wrapping up in it veins, arte- 
ries, nerves, and lympheducts and both theſe, and the 
ſor mer have been ſometimes taken for muſcles. By theſe 


| ligaments the uterus is kept ſo tight, that no violence of | 


internal flatus, or humours, can raiſe it above its place. 


See Tab. Anat. (Splanch ) fig. 9. lit. b. b. fig. 11. lit. i. i. 


&c. | 
Lic AMEN TS of the hand. See Hao). : 
L1IGAMENTS of the vertebræ. Mr. du Vernoi has mentioned 
more ligaments of the vertebrz of the back than are 


commonly deſcribed. See Comment. Acad. Petrop. | 


tom. vi. | 


LIGAMENTUM e See ANNULAR and WRIST. 


LIGAMENTUM ciliare. See CILIARE ligamentum, 


ſrom the extremity of the os occygis : it is very ſlender, 
and divides into two portions a: the orifice of the anus, 
which run into the membrana adipoſa, and are inſerted 
In the fkin on each fide. of the anus, by a kind of ex- 
anſion, and continuing to divaricate, are loſt on the two 
fides of the perinæum. | | 
LiGAMENTUM Fallopii. See Ligamentum FALLOp II and 
INGUINAL ligament. 10 
LIGAMENTUM inter maxillare, is a ligament on each fide 
of the face, thus called by Winſlow. It connects the 
two jaws, and gives inſertion to the poſterior fibres of the 
buccinator muſcle, It is ſtrong and broad, fixed to the 


outſide of the upper jaw, above the laſt dens molaris, | 


and at the fide of the apophyſis perigoidzus internus. 
By the lower end it is fixed on the outſide of the lower 
jaw, below the laſt dens molaris. ; : 
LiGAMENTNM Poupartit, or Poupart's ligament, is only 


the lower border of the deſcending oblique muſcle of the | 


delle, ſtretched from the ſote part of the os ileum to the 
ubes. 
1 TUM putis interoſſeum, is a ſtrong triangular | 
membrane, . fixed by two of its edges in the inferior 
branches of thofe bones, all the way up to their common 
ſym; hyſis; the third edge, which is loweſt, is looſe, and 


Ing thereby rendered impotent to any other woman, and 


by a particular hole, is ſtretched very tight between th 
two bones, and under the cartilaginous arch, to which it 
adheres very. cloſely. | 1 „ 

IGAMENTUM pteuliare ſßapidis, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Schelhammer, and ſome others, to what is properly 2 
muſcle, and is called by Albinus fapedium, and by Cow- 
per, and others, muſculus Kapides and flapedaceus. 


the body, more eſpecially a bandage, or fillet of cloth 
or linen, ſerving to bind the arm, and facilitate the oper. 
ation of bleeding. 3 

They are called alſo chords, bands, or ſtrings, and are of 
different kinds, ſome fine, others coarſe and ſtrong, and 
are made either of flax, or hemp, or cloth, or filk, or 
horſe-hair, according to the nature of the diſorder ; for 
theſe things are almoſt conſtantly required. They are 
uſed to replace or extend bones that are broken or diflo. 
cated ; to tie the patients down in lithotomy, amputa- 
tions, and operations of that kind; to tie up the veins in 
phlebotomy ; to tie up arteries after amputations, or in 
large wounds; to ſecure the ſplints that are applied to 
fractures; to tie up the proceſſes of the peritoneum, with 
the ſpermatic veſſels, in caſtration ; and laſtly, in taking 
off warts, and other excreſcences by ligature, and in alt 
other operations of this kind, | | 


art or manner of diſpoling and applying bandages for the 


cloſing of wounds, and performing mpny of the opera- 
tions in ſurgery, f 5 
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tied round the neck, arm, leg, or other part of the bodies 


of men, or beaſts, to divert, or drive off, ſome diſeaſe, 
accident, &. | 
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penſion of the ſuperior faculties, or intellectual powers 
of the ſoul. They pretend, that when the ſoul is arrived 
at a perfect contemplation, ſhe remains deprived of all 
her operations, and ceaſes to act, in order to be more 
ready and prepared to receive the impulſe and communi— 
cations of divine grace. This paſſive ſtate of theſe con- 
templative people, they call their ligature, _ 


to venery, pretended to be cauſed by ſome charm, or. 
— 7. 5: | 

Kæmpfer tells of an uncommon kind of Ijgature, or knot- 
ting, in uſe among the people of Maſſacar, Java, Malaja, 
Siam, &c. By this charm, or ſpell, a man binds up a wo- 
man, and a woman a man, ſo as to put it out of their 
power to have to do with any other perſon; the man be- 


all other men impotent with reſpect to the woman. 
Some of their philoſophers pretend that this Ii gature may 
be effected by the ſhutting of a lock, the drawing of x 
knot, or the ſticking of a knife in the wall, at the point 
of time wherein the prieſt is joining a couple together; 
and that a hgature, thus effected, may be diſſolved, by 
the ſpouſe's urining through a ring. This piece of ſu- 
perſtition is ſaid to obtain alſo among the Chriſtians of 
the Eaft. e i | 
The fame author tells us, that during the ceremony of 
marriage in Ruſſia, he obſerved an old fellow lurking be- 
hind the church- door, and mumbling over aſtring of words; 
and, at the ſame time, cutting a long rod which he held 
under his arm, into pieces ; which, it ſeems, is a common 
practice at the marriages of great perſons, and done witli 
deſign to elude and counterwork any other perſon, that 
might poſſibly be inducing the ligature. | 
The ſecret of inducing a ligature, is delivered, by the 
ſame author, as he was taught it on the ſpot, by one of 
their adepts; which, being a curioſity, we ſhall not 
ſcruple to add in his own words ; not daring to make it 
ſpeak Engliſh. Puella amaſium, vel conjux maritum liga- 
turus, atflerget a concubitus aflu, priapum, induſio—ut 
ſeminis quantum poteſt excipiet. Hoc probe convolutum ſul- 
limine domus ſue in terram ſepeliat, Ibi quamdiu ſepultum 
reliqueret, tamdiu ejus haſia in nullius præterguam ſui ( faſci- 
nantis) ſervitium obedieti, et prius ab hoc ngxu nm libera- 
bitur quam ex clauſtro liminis liberatur ipſum linteum : vice 
verſa, vir lecti ſociam ligaturus, menſiruatum ab es lintuum 
comburit ; ex cineribus cum propria urina ſubadlis, efforma- 
to figuram priapi, vel, fi cineres icuncule fingende non ali 
ciant, eoſdem ſubigito cum parte terre, quam recent per- 
minxerit, Formatum iconem caute exficcato, ficcamque afſer- 
vato loco ficco, ne humorem contrahat. Duamdiu ſic ſer- 
vaveris, omnes artus, dum ad ſcopam ſociæ callimaverint, ne- 
mento contabeſcent : ipſe vero dominus. Abrunum hunc ſuun 
prius humectato, quamdiu ſic manebit, tamdiu ſuſpenſo nexu 
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 priapus ipſi parebit, guin & alios quatquot farmina properantts 


admiſertt. | | 
M. Marſhal, mentions another ridiculous form of /ig«- 
ture, which he received from a bramin at Indoſtan: * If, 


* ſays he, the little worm in the wood lukerara kara, be 


this whoic membrane, the middle of which is perforated | 


3 


© cut into two, and the one part ſtirs, and the other 
| « not 


L1G 


„ , b the ſtirriog part be bruiſed, and given with half 
_ . LESS a 20 — the other half to a woman, the 
« charm will keep each from ever having to do with any 
other perſon.” Phil, Tranſ. No 268. - , 
LicATURE, 3 N the Italian Muſic, ſignifies a tying 
indi ether of notes. | 
Noe frropes are often called ligatures, becauſe they 
are made by the /igature of many notes. There is an. 
other ſort of ligatures for breves, when there are many of | 
theſe on different lines, or in different ſpaces, to be ſung 
able. | 
5 this, it muſt be obſerved, that only breves | 
are capable of this ſpecies of ligature, becauſe their figure 
admits of their being placed ſo cloſe together, as to ſeem 
one character only, though placed on different degrees, 
unleſs there be occaſion to place a ſemi-circle either above 
ot below them, to ſhew that they are tied. This kind of 
lizature regards common time only, Breves e 
be conſidered as fimple, as having a tail, and as being o 
different colours. Firſt, if they be ſimple and aſcend, 
they contain their natural quantity, 1. e. each two ſemi- 
bre ves, as in example A. Hut if they deſcend, then each 
is equivalent to four ſemi-breves, if only two follow one 
another, as in B. If there ar three or four following ones, 


the firſt and laſt contain each four ſemi-breves, and thoſe 
in the middle but two, as in C. 
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Secondly, if they have tails land the tail be turned up- 
wards, the breves contain only one meaſure, as well 
aſcending as deſcending. See Ex. D. But if it be 
marked downwards, the breve then contains its natural 
quantity. See Ex. E. This ſpecies of ligature was in- 
vented only becauſe the minim, being round, could not 
be uſed in this manner. 
that time in uſe. | 


alone of every ligature has a tail, and that uſually placed 
on the left ſide. Laſtly, if they be of different colours, 


ſecond black, the firſt contains a ſemibreve, and the 
ſecond a pointed minim. Example F. 
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Theſe are the principal Ii gatures, beſides which there are 
many others, for which ſee CHARACTER. 


letters or characters joined together, as 4, &, J, fl, fi. 
The old editions of Greek authors are extremely full of 
ligatures; the ligatures of Stephens are, by much, the 
moſt beautiful. | e 
Some editions have been lately printed without any liga- 
tures at all: and there was a deſign to explode them quite 
out of printing. Had this ſucceeded, the fineſt ancient 
editions would in time, have grown uſeleſs ; and the read- 
ing of old manuſcripts would have been rendered almoſt 
impracticable to the learned themſelves. | 
LIGEANCE, ligeantia, in Law, is the true and faithful 
_ obedience of a ſubject to his ſovereign; and is alſo ap- 
plied to the dominion or territory of the liege lord : thus 


king, &c. Stat. 25 Edw. III. TEE 
LIGHT, that ſenſation occaſioned in the mind by the 
view of luminous bodies; or that property in bodies, 
whereby they are fitted to excite thoſe ſenſations in us. 


nous body, on a medium between it and the eye; by 
means whereof, ſome ſuppoſe the one to act on the other. 
This they call ſecondary, or derivative light; to diſtinguiſh 
it from that of luminous bodies, which is called primary, 
or 1nnate. | | 1 
Ariſtotle explains the nature of light, by ſuppoſing ſome 
bodies to be tranſparent, as air, water, ice, &c. but ſince, 
ia the night-time we do not ſee any thing through thoſe 
bodies, he ſays, they are only tranſparent potentially ; 
Whereas, in the day, they become really and actually 
rranſparent : and ſince it is /ight alone that can reduce 
that power into act, he defines light to be the act of a 
tranſparent body, conſidered as ſuch. He adds, that 
light is not fire, nor is it any thing bodily radiating from 
the luminous body, and tranſmitted through the tranſ- 
patent one; but the mere preſence of fire, or ſome other 
luminous body, at the tranſparent one. | 
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granites 


f lige- 


And the ſemi- circle was not at | 


It may be here remarked, that ordinarily the firſt breve | 


3. e. if the firſt be white, or open in the middle, and the | 
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LiG6ATURES, among Printers, are types conſiſting of two | 


children are ſaid to be born in or out of the ligeance of the | 


Liehr is alſo uſed to denote a certain action of the lumi- | 


This is Ariſtotle's doctrine f light, which his followers 
ra, be 
2 other 
« not 


Lis 


miſtaking, have charged on him another, very, different ; 
making light and colours to be qualities of the luminous 
and coloured bodies themſelves, and, in all reſpects; like 
thoſe ſenſations which they oecaſion in us: adding, that 
things lucid, or coloured, could not produce any ſenſa- 
tion in us, unleſs they had ſomething ſimilar in themſelves, 
ſince nihil dat quod in ſe non habet, _ $ 

But the ſophiſm is apparent; for we find, that a needle, 
in pricking the fleſh, gives us pain, which no body ever 
imagined to exiſt in the needle. But that it is not ne- 
ceſſary there ſhould be any ſimilitude between the quality 
of the object, and the ſenſation it produces, appears ſtill - 
more evident from a glaſs priſm, which is found to exhi- 
bit blue, yellow, red; and other colours extremely vivid ; 
and yet no body will ſay there is any thing in the glaſs 
priſms like to thoſe ſenſations, DES 

The Carteſians have refined conſiderably on this notion; 
and own that light, as it exiſts in the luminous body, is 
nothing but. a power or faculty of exciting in us a very 
clear and vivid ſenſation ; adding, that what is required 
to the perception of 7ight, is, that we be ſo formed, as to 


be capable of ſuch ſenſations ; that in the hidden pores of 
_ tranſparent bodies, there be a certain ſubtile matter, 
which, by reaſon of its exceeding ſmallneſs, may pene- 


trate even glaſs, and yet be ſtrong enough to ſhake certain 
capillaments at the bottom of the eye ; and, laſtly, that 
this matter be impelled by the luminous body, ſo as to 
move the organ of ſight, | 1 

Primary iight, therefore, they ſay, conſiſts in a certain 
motion of the particles of the luminous body, whereby 
they are enabled to propel, every way, the materia ſub- 
tilis, lodged in the pores of tranſparent bodies; and ſe- 


condary or derivative light, in a conatus to motion, or an 


inclination of that matter to recede from the centte of 
the luminous body in right lines. 8 | 
Father Mallebranche explains the nature of /ight; from a 
ſuppoſed analogy between it and s0UND. = | 
'Thus he ſuppoſes all the parts of a luminous body are in 
a rapid motion, which, by very quick pulſes, is con- 
ſtantly compreſling the ſubtile matter between the lumi- 
nous body, and the eye, and excites vibrations of preſſion. 
As theſe vibrations are greater, the body appears more 
luminous; and as they are more quick, or more flow, 
the body is of this or that colour. | 


This hypotheſis, how ingenious ſoever, is now deſervedly 
_ diſcarded, fince the great diſcoveries made by ſir Iſaac 


Newton, on the nature of J/ight, The primary /ight 
they talk of, we now know, conſiſts wholly in a certain 
motion of the particles of the lucid body, whereby they 
do not propel any fictitious matter, ſuppoſed to be lodged 
in the hidden pores of tranſparent bodies; but throw off 
from the luminous body, certain very ſmall particles, 
which are emitted every way with great force ; and the 
ſecondary or derivative /ight conſiſts not in a conatus, but 
a real motion of theſe particles, receding every way from 
the luminous body, in right lines, and that with an in- 
credible velocity. | e 
For if ligt conſiſted in a mere preſſion, or pulſe, it 
would be propagated to all diſtances, in the ſame inſtant 
of time; the contrary of which appears, from the phe- 
nomena of the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, whoſe im- 
merſions, as the earth approaches towards Jupiter, are 


found to anticipate ſomewhat on the true time, and to 


commence ſooner; and again, as the earth retires from 
Jupiter, their immerſions, which alone in that caſe can 
be obſerved, happen later and later, or loſe time : de- 
viating thus, very conſiderably on either fide, from the 
true time marked by the tables. Po +: 
This was firſt obſerved by Mr. Roemer, and ſince by other 
aſtronomers; the reaſon of which is not owing to any 
eccentricity ; but does apparently follow from this, that 
the light of the ſun, reflected from the ſatellites, has far- 
ther to travel, before it reaches the eye, in the one caſe 
than in the other, by a ſpace equal to the diameter of the 
earth's annual orbit. 2 70 
The obſervations, whence this concluſion was deduced, 
were made at rhe obſervatory belonging to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, from 1670 to 1675 : the prin- 
cipal fact was, that the firſt ſatellite ſometimes emerged 
exactly at the times calculated: by the tables, and ſome- 
times not, inſomuch that the greateſt variation was about 
fourteen minutes. The particular obſervation that was 
the moſt ſtriking was the emerſion of this ſatellite obſerv- 
ed at Paris, Nov. , 1676, ten minutes later than it had 
been obſerved in the month of Auguſt, when the earth 
was much nearer to Jupiter. Hence Caſſini and Roemer 
both concluded, that this circumſtance depended on the 
diſtance of Jupiter with reſpect to the earth; and that 
in order to account for it, they muſt ſuppoſe that the /ight 
was about fourteen minutes in croſling the earth's orbit, 
But the concluſion was afterwards abandoned and attacked 
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by Monſieur Caſſini. Mr. Roemer's opinion found an 
In a memoir preſented tothe Academy in 1707, Monſieur 


Tranſ. abr. by Lowth, vol. i. p. 409, 422. sGrav, Phy. 


It has been ſince found, that when the earth is between | 
the ſun and Jupiter, his ſatellites are eclipſed about eight 


ably certain, that the motion of light is not inſtantaneous, 
ſince it takes about 16 + minutes of time to go through a | 
| 1 the particles of ligbt fly about 191919 miles 


every ſecond of time, which is near a million of miles 


him for 8 £ minutes after; avd if he were again created, | 


In order to explain this progreſſive motion of /ight, let 


| ſatellites ſooner, which occaſions an apparent accelera- 
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* 


ariſing from the motions of the ſatellites in excentric 
orbits is plain, becauſe it affects them all alike, in what- | 


and to exhibit his own the moment that he perceived it: 


_ obſervations, &c. ſee STAR. 


a ſpeRator were placed in S, he would ſee the ſtar in the 
circle ABCP, the diameter of which is ſuppoſed to bear 


Et EU 
able advocate in Dr. Halley ; who removed Caflini's dif- 
ficulty, and left M. Roemet's concluſion in its full force. 
Maraldi endeavoured to give a new force to Caſſini's ar- 
guments ; but Monfieur Roemer's doctrine found a new 


defender in Mr. Pound. See Phil. Tranſ. No 136. Phil. 
Elem. Ne 2636, ſeq. 


minutes ſooner than they could be according to the tables, 
and that when the earth is nearly in the oppoſite point 
of its otbit, theſe eclipſes happen about eight minutes 
later than the tables predict them. Hence it is undeni- 


ſpace equal to the diameter of the earth's orbit, which 
is at leaſt 100 millions of miles in length; and conſe- 


ſwifter than the motion of a cannon-ball. And as 118% 
is to 16 4 minutes in travelling acrofs the earth's orbit, 
it muſt be 8 4 minutes, in coming from the ſun to us; 
therefore, if the ſun were annihilated, we ſhould fee 


he would be 8 XZ minutes old before we could ſee him. 


A and B, Tab. III. Optics, fiz. 33, be the earth in two 
different parts of its orbit, whole diſtance from each other 
is 95 millions of miles, equal to the earth's diſtance from 
the ſun 5. | | | 

It is plain, that if the motion of light were inſtantaneons, 
the ſatellite 1 would appear to enter into Jupiter's ſhadow 
FF, at the ſame moment of time to a ſpectator in A, as 
to another in B. But it is now well known that the 

immerſion of the ſatellite into the ſhadow is ſeen 8 4 mi- 
nutes ſooner when the earth is at B, than when it is at A. 
As the earth moves from D to C, through the fide AB 
of its orbit, it is conſtantly meeting the /;zht of Jupiter's 


= 


tion of their eclipſes; and as it moves through the other 
half H of its orbit, from C to D, it is receding from 
their /;ght, which occaſions an apparent retardation of 
their eclipſes, becaufe their Jie is then longer be- 
fore it overtakes the earth. That theſe accelerations | 
and retardations are not occahoned by any inequality 


ever parts of their orbits they are eclipſed. Beſides they | 
go often round their orbits every-year, and their motions 
are no way commenſurate to the earth's. Therefore a 


\ phenomenon not to be accounted for from the real mo- 


tions of the ſatellites, but ſo eaſily deducible from the | 
motion of the EARTH, and ſo anſwerable to it, muſt be 


allowed to reſult from it. And this affords one very| 
good proof of the earth's annual motion. See the ſequel | 


of this article. 
We ſhall here obſerve, that the firſt perſon, who con-“ 
ceived the thought of meaſuring the velocity of light | 
was Galileo, who has given a particular deſcription of 
his contrivance for this purpoſe, in this Treatiſe on Me- 
chanics, p. 39. He had two men with lights, one of 
whom was to obſerve when the other uncovered his Jig t, 


this experiment was tried, as may naturally be imagined 
without ſucceſs, at the diſtance of one mile; but the 
members of the academy Del Cimento, reſumed the ex- 
periment, and placed the obſervers to as little purpoſe, 
at the diſtance of two miles. However the method uſed 
by M. Roemer, already mentioned, was the only one 

adequate to the diſcovery of tbe velocity of /ght. 1 
Our excellent aſtronomer, Dr. Bradley, has found nearly 

the ſame velocity of light, from his accurate obſervation+, 
and moſt ingenious theory, to account for ſome apparent 
motions in the fixed ſtars. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 406. or Abridg 
vol. vi. p. 150. And for a ſummary account of theſe 


To underſtand this, it muſt be premiſed, that the fixed 
ſtars are lumiuous bodies, and at reſt, with reſpect to | 
our planetary ſyſtem, from which they are vaſtly remote. 
In this ſyſtem alſo the earth is conſidered as one of the 
planets, and moving about the ſun. | | 
Suppoſe the ſun repreſented: in 8, (Tab. III. Optics, fig. 

34.) and that the circle ABCD repreſents the path of 
the earth, or the ecliptic. At the centre 5 ſuppoſe a 
perpendicular $P raiſed to the plane of the ecliptic, and 
that this perpendicular paſſes through any fixed ſtar, If | 


. ſame perpendicular; but if the ſpectator paſſes over the | 


light, as FG to EG. While the ſpeQator moves along 


the eye only when he arrives at G. Now the direction 


* 


line EF, arrives at, and will enter the eye in the di- 


incomparable induſtry ſurmounted, 


a a ſenſible though ſmall proportion to the diſtance of the 


41 18 


ſtar, it will be perceived to change its ſituation in the 
heavens, For a ſpectator in A would fee the (tar in the 
line APa; in C he would fee the ſame ſlar in the line 
CPc; and ſo in any other point of his progreſs ; whence 
it follows, that the ſtar would feem to deſcribe a circle 
in the heavens repreſented by ab cd. If the diſtance of 
the (tar was ſo very great, that in reſyeCt of it the dia- 
meter of the earth's orbit AC might be eſteemed a 
point; in this caſe, the foreſaid circle would be entirely 
inſenſible; all the lines drawn from the points of the 
orbit to the ſtar might paſs for perpendiculars to the plane 
of the ecliptic, and in appearance would correſpond to 
the fame point in the heavens with the perpendicular in 
8, in which point the ſtar would always appear, if its 
light could reach us in an inſtant. But if in this caſe, 
where the ſtar is ſo remote, the light is ſuppoſed to be 
propagated from the ſtar with a certain velocity, at the 
ſame time that the earth proceeds in its orbit, the ſtar 
will be ſeen in an oblique direction to the plane of the 
orbit; becauſe of the motion compounded of the motion 
of light, and that of the ſpectator. | | 
Suppoſe the light to move in the line EG (g. 35.) mak- 

ing an angle with the line FG, in which thAfpeCtator is 
carried along; whom we ſhall conceive placed in F. 
Let the velocity of the ſpeCtator be to the velocity of the 


FG, the light does the ſame along EG; and the particle 
of /ight which is in E, when the ſpectator is in F, enters 


of the /ight, with reſpect to the eye, makes with the 
line FG the angle EFG. For if we conceive the line 
F E drawn, and be carried with a parallel motion along 
with the eye, ſo that in reſpect thereof it be at teſt, while 
this continues moving, the light will reach the eye in the 
diceCtion of the ſaid line; for when the eye ſhall be in 
, the middle point between F and G, the transferred 
line will cut EG in its middle point g, to which the 
particle of Iigbt has reached, and which is likewiſe the 
middle point of the transferred line fe; wherefore the 
particle of /;ght, which was in E, in the extremity of the 


reCtion eg. IPD EM | : 
Let the angle EGF ( fe. 36.) be a right one, and EG to 
FG as the velocity of the /ght to the velocity of the earth 
io its orbit; then EFG will be the angle, which the ray of 
light entering the eye, makes with the plane in which the 
earth moves round the ſun. 3 | 
If the earth be in B (5g. 37) it moves in the direction 
of the tangent to its orbit in this point; that is, if, we 
ſuppoſe the ſpectator in the ſun, the direction of the 
earth's motion is parallel toSC; and making the angle 
ad C equal to the angle EGF, in the former figure, the 
line Sa will repreſent the line in which the ſpectator would 
ſee the ſtar, 1 IG hs 
In the ſame manner when the earth is in D, the ſpectator 
in the ſun willſee the ſtar in 8c, the angles PS e and PS a 
being equal; and the line 82 or Sc, by its revolution 
about PS, would deſcribe a cone, whoſe baſe in the heavens. 
would be a circle repreſenting the apparent path of the 
ſtar through a whole year. Let us ſuppoſe this circle to 
be abe d, as in fig, 37. i | 
When the ſtar is not in the perpendicular to the plane of 
the ecliptic, but the line PS (g. 38.) is inclined to that 
plane, the lines which determine the apparent motion of - 
the ſtar in the heavens, will form cones, as in the caſes 
already explained; only they would be oblique, and in 
both caſes the apparent path of the ſtar in the heavens 
would be determined as above; but in this laſt caſe it 
would be an ellipſis, the greater diameter of which 
would be equal to the diameter of the circle abcd, of 
the former figures; ſo that knowing this ellipſis, the 
circle might eaſily be found which the ſtac would de- - 
ſcribe, if placed in the perpendicular to the plane of the wp 
ecliptic. | | | = 
The only way to determine, whether the ſtars deſcribe 
ſuch ellipfis, is by obſervations; in making which there 
are great diſſiculties, which, however, Dr. Bradley has with 


Nothing can immediately be determined concerning the 
foreſaid elliptic motion. The diſtance of the ſtar from 
the pole of the world muſt be meafured at different times 
of the year; and from the different diſtances, the ellip- 
tic motion is to be determined by calculation, allowing 
for the motion of the pole itſelf during the fpace of time 
between the obſervations ; for the pole moves in a leſſer 
circle, one degree of which it paſtes over in ſeventy-two 


ears. 

Dr. Bradley, making all neceſſary allowances, obſerved 

ſeveral ſtars at different times of the year, whereby he 

immediately diſcovered, that their diſtances from the 

pole of the world varied; and was convinced that this 

variation could not be attributed to the nutation of the 
6 pole; 


1180 


the motion was in the pole itſelf. But this did not fall 


' the pole's motion ariſing from the above revolution. 


abſervations, that the ſtars in certain times receded from, 
and acceded to, the pole of the world with a motion en- 
tirely analogous to that which is performed in an ellipſis; 
and alſo that they move in ſuch curves, for each of which 
the motion in the ſame little circle, as ab cd (fg. 38.) 
anſwers, when the ſtars are referred to the perpendicular 


this minute circle for them all is 40” . 

It is plain from obſervations, to which of the above 
ment oned cauſes we are to aſcribe the motion of the 
ſtar. For if tne firſt takes place, the ſtar would be car- 
ried from à to c, while the earth paſſed over the part 
AB C of its orbit: but this being contrary to oblerya- 
tion, is cannot be the true cauſe. But this change in 
the ſituation of the ſtar takes place according to the ob- 
ſervations, while the earth deſcribes the part BCD of 
jts orbit, which is juſt what the ſecond cauſe requires, 


_ deſcribed by the earth, would differ from that indicated 
by either ot them; beſides, this concurrence of the cauſes 
is contrary to the obſervations ; unleſs, perhaps, it may 
be thought reaſonable to attribute a little influence to the 


bly perceived in the obſervations. 


to be a ray of /ight falling perpendicularly upon the line 


| pear in the direction AC, whether light be propagated 
in time or in an inſtant. But if the eye is moving from 
B towards A, and light is propagated in time, with a ve- 


then light, moving from C to A, whilit the eye moves 
from B to A, that particle of it by which the object will 


eye is at B. Joining the points B, C, he ſuppoſed the 
DBC, of ſuch a diameter as to admit but one particle of 


_ light at C, by which the object muſt be ſeen, when the 
eye, as it moves along, arrives at A, would paſs through 


and accompanies the eye in its motion from B to A; 
and that it could not come to the eye placed behind ſuch 
z tube, if it had any other inclination to the line BD. 
If, inſtead of ſuppoſing CB ſo ſmall a tube, we imagine 
it to be the axis of a larger; then, for the ſame reaſon, 


axis, unleſs it is inclined to B D in the angle CBD. In 


D towards A, with the ſame velocity, then the tube muſt 
be inclined in the angle B DC. Although, therefore, 
the true, or real place of an object is perpendicular to 


will not be ſo, ſince that, no doubt, muſt be in the di- 
rection of the tube; but the difference between the true 


leſe, according to the different proportion between the 
velocity of light and that of the eye. So that if we could 
ſuppoſe that 4ight,was propagated in an inſtant, then 

there would be no difference between the real and viſible 
place of an object, although the eye were in motion; for 
in that caſe, A C being infinite with reſpect to A B, the 
angle A CB, the difference between the real and vifible 


is evident, from the foregoing conſiderations, that there 
will be always a difference between the true and viſible 
place of an object, unleſs the eye is moving either directly 
_ towards or from the objeCt. And in all caſes the fine of 

the difference between the real and viſible place of the 
object will be to the ſine of the viſible inclination of the 


locity of the eye is to the velocity of /ight. 


the earth's motion in its orbit, as one thouſand to one, 
that a ſtar really placed in the very pole of the ecliptic, 
would, to an eye carried along with the earth, ſeem to 
change its place continually ; and neglecting the ſmall 
difference on the account of the earth's diurnal revolu- 


that pole every way diſtant from it 3 4; ſo that its lon- 
gitude would be varied through all the points of the eclip- 


2 every year, but its latitude would always remain the 
lame. I 


Vor. II. No 202. 
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pole ; for be examined/ two, ſtars at equa] diftaices ſtom | 
the pole, but ſo oppolite, that the one ought to have re- 
ceded from the pole as much as the other acceded to it, if | 


out ſo ; for the change of the one ſtar was double of that | 
of the cther ; 4 proper allowance being always made for | 


However, this. indefatigable obſerver inferred from his | 


in S to the plane of the ecliptic ; and the diameter of | 


Tf both the cauſes took place at the ſame time, the arc | 


firſt cauſe, but ſo very {mall a portion, as not to be ſen- | 


Dr. Bradley himſelf conſidered this matter in the follow- | 
ing manner; he im: ined C A (Tab. III. Optics, fig. 30.) 


BD; that, if the eye is at reſt at A, the object muſt ap- | 
Jocity that is to the velocity of the ey: as CA to B A, | 


be diſcerned when the eye comes to A, is at C when the | 
line CBto be a tube, inclined to the line BD in the angle | 


geht. Then it was eaſy to conceive, that the particle of | 


the tube BC, if it isinclined to BD in the angle DBC, 


the particle of /ight at C would not paſs through that | 


like manner, if the eye moved a contrary way, from | 


the line in which the eye is moving, yet the vi/ible place | 


and apparent place will be, ceteris paribus, greater or | 


place, vaniſhes, But if ligh be propagated in time, it | 


object to the line in which the eye is moving, as the ve- | 


He then ſhews, that if the earth revolve round the ſun | 
annually, and the velocity of light be to the velocity of | 


tion on its axis, would ſeem to deſcribe a circle round 


Its right aſcenſion would alfo change, and its de- | 
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ennation, according to the different Htustion of the fon. 


with reſpect to the - points, and its apparent 
diſtance from the north pole of the equator would be 5? 
leſs at the autumnal than at the vernal equinox. 
The greateſt altcration of the place of a ſtat in the pole 
of the ecliptic, or which, in effect, amounts to the ſame 
thing, the proportion between the velocity of /izht and 
the earth's motion in its orbit being known, it will not 
be difficult, he obſerves, to find what would be the dif- 
ference, upon this account, between the true and appa- 
rent place of any other ſtar at any time ; and, on the 
contrary, the difference betw:en the true and apparent 
place being given, the proportion between the velocity of 
light and the earth's motion in its orbit may be found, 
From all which the folloxing concluſions may be de- 
duced : 1. That the ſecond cauſe above mentioned alone 
takes place in this caſe, viz. that the diſtance of the ſtars 
is ſo great, that che diameter of the earth's orbit has no 
ſenſible proportion to it. 2. That the angle FE G (fp. 
35.) in the above mentioned triangle, is 20” f; or, ſince 
the apparent declination of the ſtar y Draconis, ob- 
ſerved by Dr. Bradley, on account of the ſucceſſive pro- 
pagation of light, would be to the diameter of the little 
circle which a ſtar would ſeem to deſcribe about the pole 


of the ecliptic as 39“ to 40% 4; the half of this is the 
angle AC B (fig. 39.) which is equal to 20”,2 ; and 


conſequently the ratio of EG to FG g. 35.) or of 
AC to AB ffi. 39.) or che velocity of the /ight to the 
velocity of the earth in its orbit, as 10210 to 13 whence 
it follows, that the /ight comes from the ſun to the earth 
in eight minutes and twelve ſeconds. This, Dr. Bradley 
obſerves, is very probably the truth, becauſe it is a me- 
dium between 7 and 11, which were the times which it 
had before been tuppoſed to take up, according to dif- 
ſerent obſervations of the eclipſes of Jupiter”: ſatellites. 
Comparing his obſervations on other ſtars, he afterwards 
concluded, that light is propagated from the ſun to the 


earth in 8” 13“; and the near agreement of his obſerva- 


tions induced him to think, that this ſuppoſition could 
not differ ſo much as a ſecond of a degree from the 


truth; ſo that the time which g/t ſpends in paſſing 


from the ſun to us may be determined by theſe obſerva- 
tions within 5” or 10”, which is ſuch a degree of ex- 


actneſs as we can never hope to attain from the eclipſes 


of Jupiter's ſatellites. 3. That the /ight proceeds with 
the ſame velocity from all the ſtars; for all have the ſame 


angle FEG. Whence (if we ſuppoſe that all the ſtars 


are not equally diſtant from us, as many arguments 
prove) it will follow, that the motion of light, ali the 
way it paſſes through the immenſe ſpace above our at- 
moſphere, is equable or uniform. And fince the differ- 
ent methods of determining the velocity of /;ght thus 
agree in the reſult, it is reaſonable to conclude, not only 
that the phenomena above recited are owing to the.cauſes 
to which they are aſcribed, but alſo that, in the ſame 
medium, light is propagated with the ſame velocity after 
it has been reflected, as before. 4. Laſtly, it muſt be 
considered, that very ſmall differences cannot be per- 


_ ceived ;z and no body will deny, but that, in meaſuring a 


ſmall angle, an error of a ſecond may be committed, 


| whatever care is uſed to prevent it; and therefore, al- 


though we have ſaid, that the firſt cauſe is to be rejected, 
we do not deny that the ſtars may poſſibly by its influ- 
ence deſcribe a minute circle, whoſe diameter is 1”, or 


even a little more. 8s Graveſand Phyſ. Elem. Math. lib. it. 
cap. 1. p. 708, ſeq. e | 85 
Hence it appears, that the ſucceſſive propagation of /;ght 


will cauſe an aberration in the appearances of the ſtars, 
planets, and comets. After Mr. Bradley had diſcovered 


this cauſe of error in the apparent places of the fixed 


ſtars, Mr. Clairaut and others inveſtigated ſeveral rules 
for the computation of this aberration. Mr. Euler alſo 
has lately given us a paper on this object. Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. 1756. Mr. Simpſon, in his Eſſays, Mem. de 
P Acad. de Berlin, tom. it. p. 141, ſeq. : 
See remarks on the effeCt of the aberration of /ight on the 
time of a tranſit of Venus over the ſun, by Dr. Price, in 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ix. art. 47. p 536. | 
For an account of Mc, Melville's hypotheſis of the dif- 
ferent velocities of differently coloured rays, ſee Co- 
LOUR, | 2 

But to return to the hypotheſis of preſſure, by which ſome 
have accounted for the propagation of /ight, it might be 
obſerved farther, if light were not a body, but conſiſted 
in a mere preſſion, or pulſion, it would never be propa- 
gated in right lines, but would be continually inflected 
ad umbram. Thus fir Iſaac Newton: A preſſure on 
„%% fluid medium, i. e. a motion propagated by ſuch a 
medium, beyond any obſtacles which impedes any part 
of its motion, cannot be propagated in right lines, hut 
will be always inflecting and diffuſing itſelf every way 
&© to the quieſcent medium beyond that obſtacle. The 
* power of gravity tends downwaids; but the preſſure of 
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ate emitted, ſo as to enable them to move at the incon- 


"06 


of a minute; valtly more than a thouſand times a thou- 


philoſophers, both foreigners and Engliſh, have recurred 
to the opinion, that /;g/4 conſiſts of vibrations propagated 


_ elaſtic fluid, which, when at reſt, is not viſible, but 
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ater aribng from it tends every way with in equable | 
ree, and is propagated with equal eaſe, and equal 

ſtrength, in curves, as in ſtrait lines. Waves, on the 
ſurface of the water, gliding by the extremes of any 
very large obſtacle, inflect and dilate themſelves, till 
diffuſing, gradually, into the quieſcent water beyond 
that obſtacle. The waves, pulſes, or vibrations of the | 
air, wherein ſound conſiſts, are manifeſtly inflected, 
though not ſo conſiderably as the waves of water; and 


tubes, and through {trait lines; but light was never 
known to move in any curve, nor to inflect itſelf ad 
he rays of light, therefore, are ſmall cor- 
puſcles, emitted with exceeding celerity from the lumi- 
nous body. As to the force wherewith theſe corpuſcles 


ceivable rate of 11,000,000 miles in a minute; the 
ſame great author obſerves, © Among bodies of the ſame 
& kind and virtuc, by how much any one is ſmaller, by 
© ſo much is its attractive power greater in proportion 
to its bulk. 'This power we. End ſtronger in ſmall 
magnets than in large ones, regard being had to the 
difference of their weighis; and the reaſon is, that the 
particles of ſmall magnets, being nearer each other, 
more eaſily unite their forces intimately together, and 
act conjunctly. For the ſame reaſon, the rays of Jig). 

| being of all other bodies the moſt minute, it may be 
expected that their attractive powers ſhould be, of all 


are, may be gathered from the following rules: the 
of its matter, is, to the gravity which any projected 


matter, in a ratio compounded of the velocity of the 
ray of /ight, to the velocity of that projected body, and 


deſcribes in the place of refraction, to the bending of 
the curvature, deſcribed by that projected body; pro- 


fracting ſurface be the ſame with that of the projected 
body to the horizon. From which proportion I ga- 


1, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo times greater, than the gravity 
of bodies on the ſurface of the earth, in proportion to 
the quantity of matter in each, if the /;zht paſs from 


But now, as in algebra, where athrmative quantities 

ceaſe, there negative ones begin; ſo in mechanics, 
whete attraction ceaſes, there the repelling power muſt 
ſucceed ; therefore a ray of light, as ſoon as it is caſt 
off from the luminous body, by the vibrating motion 
of its parts, and is got out of the ſphere of its attrac- 
tion, is propelled with an immenſe velocity.” TER 
The wonderful diviſibility of the parts of matter is no 
where more apparent than in the minuteneſs of the par- 
ticles of light. 
ipch of candle, when converted to /1ght, becomes divided 
into 209,617,040 parts, with 40 ciphers annexed ;, at 


which rate, there mult iſſue out of it, when burning, 


418,660, with 39 ciphers more, particles in the ſecond 


ſand million times the number of ſands the whole earth 


ini. p. 8656. | 
It muſt be acknowledged, that many difficulties and ob- 
jections have been urged againſt the materiality of light, 


emitted from luminous bodies; and that many eminent 


gr the luminous body, through a ſubtle ztherial me- 
jum. 3 | 

The ingenious Dr. Franklin, in à letter dated April 23, 
1752, expreſſes his diſſatisfaction with the doctrine, that 
ſuppoſes particles of matter, called igt, continually 
driven off from the ſun's ſurface, with a ſwiftneſs ſo 
prodigious. * Mult not, ſays he, the ſmalleſt portion 
„% conceivable, have, with ſuch a motion, a force exceed- 
ing that of a twenty-four pounder, diſcharged from a 
cannon? Muſt nor the ſun diminiſh exceedingly by 
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drawing nearer to him, as ſome haye feared, recede to 
greater diſtances through the leflened attraction? Yet 
theſe particles, with this amazing motion, will not 
drive before them, or remove, the leaſt and lighteſt 
duſt they meet with; and the ſun appears to continue 
of his ancicnt dimenſions, and his attendants move in 
their ancient orbits.” Accordingly he conjectures, 
that all the phenomena of /;ght may be more conveniently 
ſolved, by | i pp univerſal ſpace filled with a ſubiile 


«co 
60 


ſounds are propagated with equal eaſe, through crooked 


Dr. Nieuwentyt has computed, that an 


attraction of a ray of /ight, according to the quantity | 


body has, according, likewiſe, to the quantity of its | 
of the bending or curvature of the line, which the ray 


vided, however, the inclination of the ray to the re- 


the ſun to the earth in the ſpace of ſeven minutes. 


can contain; reckoning ten inches to one foot, and that 
100 ſands are equal to one inch. See Relig. Philoſ, vol. 


others, the ſtrongeſt ; and how ſtrong in effect they | 


ther, that the attraction of the rays of Jight is above | 


or the hypotheſis of High conſiſting of ſmall particles | 


ſuch a waſte of matter; and the planets, inſtead of |. 


exceed one millionth of one millionth of an inch, and 
that the denſity of each particle is three times that of 
iron, that the /zght of the ſunt traverſes the ſemidiameter 


_ momentum of force of motion in each particle of light 


ing with the velocity of /ight, has a force vf motion, 
which, inſtead of exceeding the force of a twenty-four 


given diſtance, would diminiſh in the ſame proportion. 


is turned up directly to the fun, does not exceed. that 


Phil. Tranf. vol. Ix. art. 35. vol. Ixi. part n. art. 50. 


| 2828 with each other. There is probably, ſays Mr. 


whole vibrations affect that fine ſenſe in the eye, as thoſe 
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of air do the groſſer organs of the eat; ind thut different 
degrees of the vibration of this medium may oc“ the 
appearances of different colours. The elaſtic fluid, be 
ſays, is always the ſame, and yet weaker and ſtronger 
ſparks differ in apparent coſour, ſome white, blue, pur- 
le, red; the ſtrongeſt, whitez the werk ones, red. 

Franklin's Exp. and Obf. &c. p. 264, &c. ed. 1969. 
The celebrated Mr. Euler has alſo ſtrenuouſly maintained 
the ſame hypotheſis, in his Theoria Lucis & Coloratn. 
In the ſummary of his arguments againft the common 
opinion, recited in Acad. Berl. 1752, p. 271, beſides the 
objections above mentioned, he difputes the poſſibility, 
that particles of matter, allowed to move with the amazin 
velocity of light, ſhould penetrate tranſparent ſubſtances 
with ſo much eaſe. In whatever manner they are tranſ- 
mitted, thoſe bodies muſt have pores, diſpoſed in tight 
lines, and in all poſſible directions, in order to form ca- 
nals for the paſſage of the rays ; but ſuch a ſtructure 
muſt take away all ſolid matter from thoſe bodies, and 
all coherence among their parts, if they do contain any 
ſolid matter. b / 

Dr. Horſley has taken confiderable pains to obviate the 
difficulties ſuggeſted by Dr. Frankſin; and ſuppoſing 
that the diameter of each particle of /ight' does not 
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of the orbis magnus in 7, and that this ſemidiameter is 
22919 ſemidiameters of the earth, he calculates, that the 


coming from the ſan, is leſs than that in an iron ball of 
+ of an inch diameter, moving at the rate of leſs than an 
inch in twelre thouſand millions of millions of Egyptian 

years. Hence he concludes, that a particle of matter, 
which is probably larger than any particle of I ght, mor- 


pounder diſcharged from a cannon, is infinitely leſs than 
that of the ſmalleſt ſhot diſcharged from a pocket-piſtol, 
or leſs than any that art can create. Moreover, he thinks 
it poſſible, that /ight may be produced by a continual 
emiſhon of matter from the ſun, without any ſuch waſte 
of his ſubſtance as ſhould ſenſibly contract his dimen- 
ſions, or alter the motion of the planets, within any mo- 
de rate length of time. In proof of this, he obſerves, that 
it is not neceffary to the production of any of the phe- 
nomena of light, that the emanation from the ſun fhould 
be continual in a ſtrict mathematical ſenſe, or without 
any interval; and likewiſe that part of the ligt which 
iſſues from the ſun is continually returning to him by re- 
flection from the planets, and other /ight is continually 
_— to him from the ſuns of other ſyſtems. He pro- 
ceeds by calculation to ſhew, that in 385,130,000 Egyp- 
tian years, the ſun would lofe 112 2d of his matter, and, 
therefore, that the gravitation towards the ſun, at any 


But this alteration is much too ſmall to diſcover itſelf in 
the motion of the earth, or of any of the planets. He 
alſo computes, that the greateſt ſtroke which the retina 
of a common eye ſuſtains, when the eye, in a bright day, 


which an iron ſhot 4 of an inch diameter, would give, 
moving only at the rate of 16,16 inches in a year; but 
the ordinary ſtroke is leſs than the v u th part of this. 


One of the principal difficulties attending the hypotheſis 
of the materiality of /ghbt, is the non-interference of its 


elville, Edinb. Eff. vol. ii. p. 17, &c. no phyſical | 
point in the viſible horizon, that does not ſend rays to 
every other point, unleſs where opaque bodies interpoſe. 
_ Light, in its paſſage from one ſyſtem to another, often 
paſſes through torrents of bt ifſuing from other ſuns 
and ſyſtems, without ever interfering, or being diverted 
from its courſe, either by it, or by the particles of that 
elaſtic medium, which ſome have ſuppoſed to be diffuſed 
through all the mundane ſpace. In accounting for this 
fact, he ſuppoſes that the particles of ligt mult be in- 
comparably rare, even when they are the moſt denſe ; 
that is, that the ſemidiameters of two of the neareſt par- 
ticles, in the ſame, or in different beams, ſoon after their 
emiſſion, are incomparably leſs than their diſtance from 
one another. This conſideration obviates the objection 
urged by Euler and others againſt the materiality of Jg., 
from its influence in diſturbing the freedom and perpe- 
tuity of the celeſtial motions. Boſcovich and others ſolve 
the difficulty concerning the non-interference of the par- 
ticles of light, by ſuppoling that each particle is endued 
with an inſuperable impulſive force yz but in this caſe, 
their ſpheres of impulſion would be more liable to inter- 
fere, and they would, on that account, be more likely 
to diſturb one another. This difficulty, attending the 
ſuppoſition, that particles of light move through other 
I light, 
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light in all imaginable ade without pe tual col- 


- tiGon#among the particles, continual defle ions from 
a rectilinear courfe, is, in a great degree, obviated, by 
an eaty computation of Mr. Canton. He obſerves, that 
it is neceffary to allow only 4 very ſmall portion of time 
between ths emiſſion of every particle, and the next that 


follows in the fame direction. Suppoſe, for inſtance, 's 
that one lucid point of the ſun's ſurtace emits 150 par- 


ticles in one ſecond, which are more that ſufficient to 
give continual light to the m without the leaſt appeat- 
ance of intermiſſion; yer ſtill the particles of which it 
conſiſts will, on account of their great velocity, be more 
than a thouſand miles behind one another, and thereby 
leave room enough for others to paſs in all directions. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. lviii. art. 45. p. 344. : 4 
If we adopt the concluſions drawn from the chevaliec 
D' Arcy's experiments on the duration of the ſenſations 
excited by hght, who ſtates it at the ſeventh part of a 
ſecond (Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1965. Mem. 2.) we may admit 
an interval of more than 20,000 miles between each par- 
ticle. Some, in order to anſwer the chief objections of 
this kind againſt the materiality of light, have adopted 
the hypotheſis of M. Boſcovich; who advances, in his 


Theoria Philoſophite Naturalis, that MATTER is not im- 
penetrable, but that it conſiſts of phyſical points only, 
endued with powers of attraction and repulſion, taking 


place at different diſtances; that is, ſurrounded with va- 
rious ſpheres of attraftion and repulſion, in the ſame 
manner as ſolid matter is generally ſuppoſed to be; pro- 


vided, therefore, that any body move with a ſufficient | 


degree of velocity, or have ſufficient momentum, to over-, 


come any powers of repulſion it may meet with, it will | | 
find no difficulty in making its way through any body | fifty-two thouſand grains, which is about fix hundred and 
| ſeventy, pounds, avoirdupoiſe, in fix thouſand years; a 

quantity which would have ſhortened the ſun's ſemidia- 
meter no more than about ten feet, if it was formed of 


whatever; for nothing will interfere or penetrate one an- 


other, but powers, ſuch as we know, do, in fact, exiſt | 


in the ſame place, and counterbalance, or over-rule one 
another. Prieſtley's Hiſtory, &c. of Light, &c. p. 391- 
That light is a real ſubſtance, notwithſtanding the ob- 
jections that have been urged againſt this 1 

teems to de eſtabliſhed by the phenomena of the Bolog- 


remarkable property of imbibing light, of retaining it for 
ſome time, and afterwards of emitting it. See Phos- 
- PHORUS, , eee | 7 


The dotrine of the materiality of /ight is farther con- 'E 


firmed by thoſe experiments, which demonſtrate, that 


the colour and inward texture of ſome bodies are changed, | 


in conſequence of. their being expoſed to the /ight. 


The firſt obſervation of this kind appears to have been | 
made by M. Duhamel, who found, that the juice of a 


certain ſhell-fiſh in Provence contracted a fine purple co- 
lour when it was expoſed to the light of the ſun, and that 
the ſtronger was the Jigbt, the more ſplendid was the 
colour, 


poſed to the fun, became red, though they were incloſed 


in glaſs; but they acquired none of this colour in the | 
fame expoſure, if they were covered with the thinneſt | 
| plates of metal. It was afterwards obſerved by Becca- 


rius, Com. Bonon, vol. iv. p. 75. that a quantity of luna 
cornea, expoſed to the rays of the ſun, became of a vio- 


let colour, whilſt part of the ſame compoſition, covered | 
This effect was | 
found by M. H. Schulze to depend on the ſilver that 


with - black paper, remained white. 


happened to be in it. Ac. Cæfar. vol. i. p. 528, &c. 
G. Bonzius was thus led to ſome ſubſequentexperiments, 
which ſeem to prove, that various colours are conſider- 
ably affected by light, excluſive of heat, or any thing elſe. 
By expoſing ribbons of different colours to the rays of the 
lun, for ſeveral days, in the open air, he found that all 
except the yellow and light green, loſt part of their luſtre, 

and were con ſiderably faded; but when the ſame ribbons 


were expoſed to a much greater degree of heat, in a dark | 


room, none of the colours were affected, except that a 
imall part of their luſtre was loſt; nor was any ſenſible 
change made in them after remaining, for a conſiderable 
time, in a room that faced the north. By incloſing them 
in an exhauſted receiver, he found that the change was 
not occaſioned by the air; but no change could be pro- 


duced in them by the light of torches. Beccarius alſo 


found by experiments on paper, and a great variety of 
ſubliances, mineral, vegetable, and animal, that the kobe 
of the ſun produced many changes in the internal ſtruc- 
ture of bodies, and that thoſe ſubſtances which imbibed 
_ 21g9t were much injured. The ſtronger the light, and 

the longer they were expoſed to it, the more injury they 
_ received and the injury thus ſuſtained was found to be 
laſting. Com. Bon. vol. vi. p. 77, &c. See Prieltley's 
Hiſtory, Rec. p. 378, &c. 

Dome writers have attempted to prove the materiality of 
liebt, by determining the momentum of their compotent 
particles, or by ſhewing that they had a force, ſo as, by 
their impulſe, to give motion, to /ight bodies. M. Hom- 


berg, Ac. Par, 1908, II. p. 25, imagined, that be could | 


| _ conceivable. 
nian ſtone, and of other ſubſtances, which poſſeſs the | 


at the altitude of 669 11-. 


LIG 


not only diſperſe pieces of amianthus, and other light 
ſubſtances, by the 1mpulſe of the ſolar rays, but alſo that 
by throwing them upon the end of a kind of lever, con- 


nected with the ſpring of a watch, he could make it move 


i quicker; hence, and from other experiments, 
was interred the weight of the particles of /ight. But 


M. Du Fay, and M. Mairan, made other experiments 
_ of a, more accurate kind, which exhibited no ſuch effects 


as M. Homberg imagined. However, Dr. Prieſtley in- 
forms us, that Mr. Mitchell endeavoured to aſcertain the 


momentum of /ight with till greater accuracy, and that 
bis endeayours were not altogether unſucceſsful. Having 


found, that the inſtrument which he uſcd, acquired from 
the impulſe of the rays of light, a velocity of one inch in 
a ſecond, he inferred, that the quantity of matter con- 
tained in the rays falling upon the inſtrument at that time, 


amounted to no more than one twelve hundred millionth 


part of a grain. In the experiment, the light was col- 
lected from a ſurface of avout three ſquare feet; and as 
this ſurface reflefted only about half what falls upon it, 


the quantity of matter contained in the rays of the ſun, 


incident upon a ſquare foot and half of ſurface, in one 
ſecond of time, ought to be no more than the twelve 
hundred millionth part of a grain, or upon one ſquare - 
foot only, the eighteen hundred millionth part of a grain. 
But the denſity of the rays of /ight at the ſurface of the 
ſun is greater than at the earth, in the proportion of 
45000 to 1; there ought, therefore, to iſſue from one 


| {quare foot of the ſun's ſurface in one ſecond of time, in 
order to ſupply the waſte by /ight,- one forty thouſandth 


part of a grain of matter; that is, a little more than two | 
grains a.day, or about four millions ſeven hundred and 


matter of the denſity of water only, Prieſtley, ubi ſupra, 


P: 389. 


he expanſion ot extenſion of any portion of {ight, is in- 
Dr. Hook ſhe ws, it is as unlimited as the 
univerſe; proving it from the immenſe diſtance of ſome 


of the fixed ſtars, the light whereof becomes ſenſible to 


the eye, by means of a teleſcope: nor, adds he, are they 
only the great bodies of the ſun or ſtars that are thus li- 
able to diſperſe their /;ght through the vaſt expanſe of the 


_ univerſe, but the ſmalleſt ſpark of a lucid body muſt do 


the ſame, even the ſmalleſt globule ſtruck from a ſteel 
by a flint. | 


The method of meaſuring the intenſity of different /:ghts, 


or of the ſame light in different cireumſtances, affords 
a curious ſubject of inveſtigation. M. Bouguer has pur- 
ſued it with particular attention, and deſcribed an appa- 


ratus which he has contrived for this purpoſe, in bis 
Pieces of cloth dipped in this liquor, and ex- 


Traite de Optique, publiſhed at Paris 1760. It is 
well known that the action of a ſtrong /ight upon the 
eye, and allo the impreffion which it leaves upon the 
eye, makes it inſenſible to the effect of a weaker light. 
M. Bouguer found, that when one Jig is ſixty- four times 


leſs than another, its preſſure or abſence will not be per- 


ceived; and, allowing for different effects on different 
eyes, he ſuppoſes that the boundaries, with reſpect to 
different perſons, may lie between ſixty and eighty. Be- 
ing unable to determine the variation of the light of the 


ſon, becauſe it is too ſtrong, and that of the ſtars, be- 


cauſe it is too weak, at different altitudes, he made his 
obſervations on the moon, the diminution of the light be- 
ing in the ſame proportion in this caſe and in the others, 
and found that its ligt at 199 167 is to its light at 669 117 
as 1681 to 2500; or the one is nearly one third of the 
ofher. When one limb of the moon touched the hori- 
20n of the ſea, its /;ght was two thouſand times leſs than 
But this proportion, he ſays, 
is liable to variations, the atmoſphere near the ſurface of 
the earth varying ſo much in its denſity. Hence he con- 
cludes, that, at a medium, /ight is diminiſhed in the pro- 
portion of about 2500 to 1681, in traverſing 7469 toiſes 
of denſe air. He alſo found, that the centre of the ſun 
1s conſiderably more luminous than the extremities of it; 
whereas both the primary and ſecondary planets are more _ 
luminous at their edges than near their centres. In 
comparing the light of the ſun and moon, he compared 
each of them to that of a candle in a dark room, one in 
the day time, and the other in the night following, when 
the moon was at her mean diſtance from the earth; and, 
aſter many trials, he concluded, that the /ight of the fu 
is about three hundred thouſand times greater than that 
of the moon; and, therefore, it is no wonder that phi- 
loſophers have had ſo little ſucceſs in their attempts to 
collect the /ight of the moon with burning-glaſies; for 
the largeſt of them will not increaſe the light a thouſand 
times, which will ſtill leave the /:ght of the moon, in t! « 
focus of the mirror, three hundred times leſs than the 
intenſity of the common light of the ſun. Dr, Smith, 
| in 
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in his'Oplics, vol. i. p 29. thought that he had proved, 
from two different conſiderations, that the light of the 
full moon would be to our day-lzght as 1 to about gogo, 
if no rays were loſt at the moon. His method of calcu- 
lation follows, as far as it is juſt, = Mr, Robins, 
Math. TraQts, vol. ii. p. 225, directly from the propo- 
fition for the ſame purpoſe of that excellent geometer, 


James Gregory, in his Geom, Par. Univerſ. p. 144- 
and the general propoſition there mentioned for diſtin- 
guiſhing the proportion between the * of light re- 


ceived from any planet, and from the ſun as repeated in 
David . Gregory's Aitronomy, lib. iii. prop. 58. Mr. 
Robins remarks, that though his eſtimate is founded on 
the ſuppoſition, that the moor: reflects all the /zght it re- 
ceives from the ſun; yet his argument is drawn from 
comparing the /;ght of the moon ſeen in the day with 


the hght of the clouds; that is, is deduced from the 


quantity of /ight actually reflected by the moon. In the 
firſt place he ſuppoſes, that the moon, enlighened by the 

| ſun, is as luminous as the clouds are at a medium. He, 
therefore, ſuppoles the /ight of the ſun to be equal to 
that of a whole hemiſphere of clouds, or as many moons 
as would cover the ſurface of the heavens, But upon 
this it may be obſerved, that the light of the ſun, ſhining 
perpendicularly upon any ſurface, would be equal to the 
light reflected from the whole hemiſphere, if every part 
of it reflected all the Jg that fell upon it; but the /ight 
that would, in fact, be received from the whole hemi- 
ſphere (part of it being received obliquely) would be 
only one half as much as would be received from the 


whole hemiſphere, if every part of it ſhone directly upon 


the ſurſace to be illuminated. In his Remarks, &c. p. 
17. he draws the ſame concluſion from a different me- 
thod of induction; but in this caſe allo he made a miſ- 
take of one half, ſuppoſing all the enlightened hemi- 
ſphere of the moon to receive the direct rays of the ſun; 
whereas, in fact, no more can be received than would 
fall peipendiculatly in the ſuperficial ſection of one great 
circle, which is juſt one half of the ſurface of the he- 
miſphere. Prieſtley, ubi ſupra, p. 540, &c. 


Mr. Muchell made this computation in a more eaſy and 
accurate manner, Conſidering the diſtance of the moon | 


from the ſun, and that the denſity of the light muſt de- 


creaſe in the proportion of the ſquare of that diſtance, | 


he calculated the denſity of the ſun's light at that di. 
ſtance, in proportion to its denſity at the ſurface of the 
ſun: and in this manner he found that, if the moon re- 


flected all the 17 it receives from the ſun, it would be 


only the 45000th part of the light we receive from that 
greater luminary. Admitting, therefore, with M. Bou- 
guer, that the moon reflects only a 300000th part of it, 
Mr. Mitchell concludes, that it reflects no more than be- 
twixth the ſixth and ſeventh part of the /:ght that falls 
upon it. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvii. art. 27. p. 234, &c. 
Dr. Pemberton, in his Courſe of Chemiſtry, Lect. 2. 
ſtates the greateſt light which we can receive from the 
moon, when at the full, and neareſt to the earth, to ex- 
ceed the light of the ſun more than 87,000 times, ſup- 


poſing that the moon reflected all the ght of the ſun | 


which falls upon it; but it reflects only half the /ight 
that falls upon its ſurface, which is the moſt that can be 
ſuppoſed, then the {ight of the moon will be exceeded by 
the ſun's ugbt more than 170,000 times; and in the 
mean diſtance of the moon from the earth, her /ght will 
be exceeded by the ſun more thon 190,000 times. 

Dr. »*Graveſande aſſerts, a lucid body to be, that which 
emits, or gives fire a motion in right lines; and makes 


the difference between light and heat to conſiſt in this, | 


that to produce the former, the fiery particles muſt enter 


the eye in a rectilinear motion, which is not required in 


the latter : on the contrary, irregular motion ſeems more 
proper for it, as appears from the rays coming directly 
from the ſun to the tops of mountains, which have not 


near that effect with thoſe in the valley, agitated with an | 


irregular motion, by ſeveral reflections. 


Whether or no there be always /ight, where there is fire, 


is diſputed among authors; as alſo, whether or no there 
be any luminous body without heat ; heat being a motion 


that may be infinitely diminiſhed, and gt a matter that | 
may be infinitely rare: to which we may add, that no | 


heat is ſenſible to us, unleſs it be more intenſe than that 
of our organs of ſenſe. M. de Luc, in his Lettres 
Phyſiques et Morales, &c. 1780, obſerves, that the rays 
of the ſun, though not warm in themſelves, occaſion 


heat, by giving activity to a ſubſtance, which reſides in 


all bodies and conſtitutes a part of their maſs, and which 
ia certain circumſtances is capable of producing heat : 
and that in confequence of this influence, this ſubſtance 
becomes an elaſtic or igneous fluid. See Hear. 
Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, that bodies of lght act mu- 
tually on one another ; bodies on /ight; in emitting, re- 
flectiog, refratting, and infleting it; and /ight on bo- 
dies, by heating them, and puiting their parts into a vi- 


ſlender ſubſtances placed in it, were conſiderably broader 


L1G 


| brating motion, herein heat principally conſiſts. For 


all fixed bodies, he obſerves, when heated beyond à cer- 
tain degree, do Emit light, and ſhine ; which ſhining, &c. 


appears to be owing to the vibrating motion of their 


parts; and all bodies, abounding in earthy and ſulpho- 
reous particles, if ſufficiently agitated, emit light, which 
way ſocver that agitation be effected. Thus, ſea - water 
ſhines in a ſtorm ; quickſilver, when ſhaken in vacuo 
cats, or horſes, when rubbed in the dark; and wood, 
fiſh, and fleſh, when putrefied. 

Light proceeding from putreſcent animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances, as well as from glow-worms, is mentioned 
by Ariſtotle. Bartholin mentions four kinds of lumi- 
nous inſects, two with wings, and two without; but in 
hot climates, travellers ſay they are found in much greater 
numbers, and of different ſpecies. Columna, an induf. 
trious naturaliſt, obſerves, that their /:ght is not extin- 
guiſhed immediately upon the death of the animal. The 
firſt diſtin account that occurs of /ight proceeding from 
putreſcent animal fleſh, is that which is given by Fabri- 
cius ab Aquapendente in 1592. De Viſione, &e. p. 45. 
Bartholin gives an account of a ſimilar appearance, which 
happened at Montpellier in 1641, in his treatiſe De Luce 
Animalium. WF | 
Mr. Boyle tells vs of a piece of ſhining rotten wood, 


which, upon exhauſting the air from i, was extinguiſhedy 


but, upon its re-adn: ſhon, ſeemed to come to liſe again, 
and ſhone as be'ore; being, no doubt, a real flame, and, 
like other flames, not to be preierved without air. But 
he could not perceive that it was increaſed in condenſed 
air; though we have an account in Birch's Hiſt. of the 
Royal Society, vol. ii. p. 254. of the /:ght of a ſhining 

fiſh, which, when the fiſb was put i to a condenſing en- 


gine, was rendered more vivid by :hat means. he prin- 


cipal of Mr. Boyle's experiments were made in 1667. 
See bis Works, vol. iii. p. 150, &c. | — 
Whitings were the fiſh generally uſed by Mr. Boyle in 
his experiments; though in a diicourſe delivered before 
the Royal Society in 108 1, it was afferted, that of all fiſhy 
ſubſtances, the eggs of lobſters, after they had been 
boiled, ſhone the brighteſt. Birch's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 


* hes | "4 A | 

Ms Boyle, in 1672, accidentally obſerved the light iſ- 
ſuing from fleſh meat; and among other remarks on 
this ſubject, he takes notice that extreme cold extin- 
guiſhes the light of ſhining wood, as appeared, when a 
piece of it was put into a glaſs tube, and held in a frigo- 
rific mixture; probably, becauſe the extreme cold checked 
the putrefaction, which was the caule of the /zgbts The 
ſhell-fiſh, called pHoLAs, is remarkable for its luminous 
quality. The /uminoujne/s of the $& 4 has been alſo a ſub- 
ject of frequent obſervation. See IGNIs$ fatuus, Phos- 
PHORUS, and PuTRETP ACTIV. (S470 
Mr. Haokſbee, and many writers on the ſubje & of ELEc- 


 TRICITY bnce his time, have furniſhed us with a great 


variety of inſtances of the artificial production of light, 
by the attrition of bodies naturally not luminous; as of 
amber rubbed on woollen cloth in vacuo; of glaſs on 
woollen, of glaſs on glaſs, of oyſter-ſhells on woollen, 
and of woollen on woollen, all in vacuo. _ | 

On the ſeveral experiments of this kind, he makes the 
following reflections: that different forts of bodies afford 
e N different kinds of /ight, different both in co- 
lour, and in force; that the effects of an attrition are va» 
rious, according to the differcnt preparations and ma- 
nagements of the bodies that are to endure it; and that 
bodies which have yielded a particular light, may be 
brought by friction to yield no more of that 4 %t. | 
Mr. Becnoujili found by experiment, that mercury amal- 
gamated with tin, and rubbed on glaſs, produced a con- 
ſiderable light in the air; that gold rubbed on glaſs did it 
ſtill in a greater degree; but that, of all others, the molt 
exquiſite /ight was that produced by the attrition of a di- 
amond; being equally vivid with that of a burning coal 
briſkly agitated with the bellows, _ 
© That the particles of /ight are attracted by thoſe of 
„% other bodies,” is evident from innumerable experi- 
ments. This phenomenon was obſerved by fir Iſaac 
Newton, who found, by repeated trials, that the rays of 
light in their paſſage near the edges of bodies, whether 
opaque or tranſparent, as pieces of metals, the edges of 
knives, broken glaſſes, &c. are diverted out of the right 
lines, and always inflected or bent towards thoſe bodies. 
See INFLECTION and RAvs. 

'The curious obſervations that had been made on this ſub- 
jet by Dr. Hook and Grimaldi, led fir Iſaac Newton 
to repeat and diverſify their experiments, and to purſue 
them much farther than they had done. Having made 
in a piece of lead a (mall hole with a pin, the breadth of 
which was the forty-ſecond part of an inch, he let into 
his darkened chamber, through this hole a beam of the 
ſun's /ight, and found that the ſhadow of hairs, and other 


than 


ſub- | 
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r{ve 
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| than they would have been, if the rays of light had paſſed 


by thoſe bodies in right lines. He, therefore, concluded, 
that they mult; have paſſed as they are repreſented in 
Tab. III. Optics, figs 40. in which X repreſents a ſection 
of the hair, and A D, BE, &c. rays of /ight paſſing by 


at different diſtances, and then falling upon the wall 


O Q. Since; when the paper which receives the rays 1s 
8 diſtance from the hair, the ſhadow is broad, it 


mult follow, as he obſerves, that the hair acts upon the 


rays of light at ſome conſiderable diſtance from it; the 
action being ſtrongeſt vn thoſe rays which are at the leaſt 
diſtance, and growing weaker and weaker on thoſe which 
are farther off, as is repreſented in the figure; and from 


hence it comes to paſs, that the ſhadow of the hair is 


much broader in proportion to the diſtance of the paper 


from the hair when it is nearer than when it is at E 
great diſtance. It is of no moment, whether the hair 


be ſurrounded with air, or with any other pellucid ſub- [ 


ſtance. The ſhadows of ſcratches made in poliſhed plates 
of plaſs, and the veins in the glaſs, caſt the like broad 


| ſhadows; ſo that the breadth of ſhadow mult proceed 


from ſome other cauſe than the refraction of the air. 


The ſhadows of all bodies, metals, ſtones, gas, wood, 
t 


horn, &c. in this /ight, were bordered with three pa- 


ralle! fringes, or bands of coloured /ight, of which that 


which was contiguous to the ſhadow was the broadeſt 


and moſt luminous, while that which was the molt re- 


viihle. The firſt or innermoſt fringe was violet, and 
was almolt contiguous to the firſt, and the third to the 
thoſe of the third. 
pale blue, green, yellow, red; blue, yellow, red; pale 


blue, pale yellow, and red. The thadows made b 


obſerves, that by looking on the ſun through a feather, 


will appear, the ſhadows which the fibres or threads caſt 


on the retina, being bordered with the like fringes of co- | 


lours. N 


From comparing other experiments, in which a ray of 
light was made to paſs through a hole into a darkened | 
chamber, and then throvgh a hole in a pafle-board, firſt | 


by the edge of a ſingle knife, and then by the edges of 


two knives placed parallel to one another, fir Iſaac 


Newton concluded, that the ligt of the firſt fringe paſſed 


by the edge of the knife at a diſtance greater than the 
eight hundredth part of an inch, that the J of the ſe- 
cond fringe paſſed by the edge of the knife at a greater 
diſtance than the light of the firſt fringe, and that of 
the third at a greater diſtance than that of the ſecond ; 


and that the light of which the ſtreams, oblerved in theſe 
experiments, conſiſted, paſſed by the edges of the knives 


at leſs diſtances than that of any of the ſringes. 


In another experiment, he placed at the hole a priſm to | 
refract the light, and to form, on the oppoſite wall, the 
coloured image of the ſun; and he found that the ſha- 


dows of all bodies, held in the coloured light between 
the priſm and the wall, were bordered with fringes, of 


rhe colour of that light in which they were held; and | 


comparing the fringes made in the ſeveral coloured /;phts, 


he found, that thoſe made in the red light were the | 


largeit, thoſe made in the violet the leaſt, and thoſe made 
in the green were of a middle ſize. Whence he in- 


| ferred, that the rays which made the fringes in the red 


light, paſſed by the hair at a greater diſtance than thoſe 


which made the like fringes in the violet ; ſo that the | 
hair, in cauſing theſe fringes, ated alike upon the red | 
ligbt, or leaſt refrangible rays, at a greater diſtance, aud 
upon the violet or moſt refrangible rays at a leſs diſtance, 

and thereby occaſioned fringes of different ſizes, with- 


out any change in the colour of any fort of light, It 


may, therefore, be concluded, that when the hair in the 


firſt obſervation was held in the white beams of the ſun's 


_ tight, and caſt a ſhadow, which was bordered with three 


fringes of coloured light, thoſe colours aroſe not from 


any new modifications impreſſed upon the rays of ig. 


by the hair, but only from the various inflections, where- 


by the ſeveral ſorts of rays were ſeparated from one an- 
other, which before ſeparation, by the mixture of all 


their colours, compoſed the white beam of the ſun's 
light, but when ſeparated, compoſed /irbts of the ſeve- 
ral colours which they are originally diſpoſed to exhibit. 
But for a fuller account of the author's curious experi- 
ments, and the concluſions drawn from them with re- 
gard to the infletion of light, we muſt refer to his well 
known Treatiſe on Optics, p. 293, Kc. | 
Vor. III. Ne 203, _ | 


mote was the narroweſt, and ſo faint, as not ealily to be | 


deep blue next the ſhadow, light blue, green, and yel- | 
jo in the middle, and red without. The fecond fringe 


' ſecond ; and both were blue within, aud yellow and red | 

without; but their colours were very faint, eſpecially 
The colours, therefore, proceeded. 
in the following order from the ſhadow : violet, indigo, 


. fſcratches and. bubbles in poliſhed plates of glaſe, were | 
bordered with the like fringes of coloured /:g/:. He alfo | 


or black ribbon, held cloſe to the eye, ſeveral rainbows | 


— — 


This action of bodies on light is found to exert itſelf at 
a ſenſible diſtance, though it always increaſes as the di- 
ſtance is diminiſhed, as appears very ſenſibly. in the paſ- 
ſage of a ray between the edges of two thin planes at 
different apertures; in which there is ſomething very pe- 
culiar; the attraction of one edge being increaſed as the 
other is brought nearer it. The cays of lie ht, in their 
paſſage out of glaſs into vacuum, are not only inflected 
towards the glaſs, but, if they fall too obliquely, they 
will revert back again to the glaſs, -and be totally re- 
flected. 

The cauſe of which reflection cannot be attributed to any 
reſiſtance of the vacuum, but muſt be entirely owing to 
ſome force or power in the glaſs, which attracts or draws 
back the rays as they are paſſing into the vacuum. And 
this appears farther from hence, that if you wet the poſ- 
terior ſurface of the glaſs with water, oil, honey, or a 


ſolution of quickſilver, then the rays which would other- 


wiſe have been reflected, will paſs into and through that 


liquor; which ſhews that the rays are not reflected till 


they come to the poſterior ſurface of the glaſs, nor even 
till they begin to go out of it; for if at their going out 
they fall into any of the aforeſaid mediums, they will not 
then be reflected, but perſiſt in their former courſe, the 


attraction of the glaſs being in this caſe counterbalanced 


by that of the liquor, 

Experiments ſimWar to thoſe of fr Iſaac Newton on in- 
lected light, were proſecuted by M. Maraldi, whoſe ob- 
ſervations chicfly reſpect the infleRion of Jig towards 
other bodies, whereby their ſhadows are partially illumi- 
nated. Ac. Paris. 1723. M. p. 159. For an abſtract, 
ſce Prieſtley's Hiſtory, &c. of Light, & c. p. 521, &c. 
M. Mairan, without attempting the diſcovery of new 
facts, endeavoured to explain the old ones, by the bypo- 
theſis of an atmoſphere ſurrounding all bodies; and con- 
ſequently making two reflections and reftactions of light 
that impinges upon them, one at the ſurface of the at- 


 moſphere, and the other at that of the body itſelf. This 


atmoſphere he ſuppoſed to be ol a variable denſity, and re- 
fractive power, like the air. M. du Tour fucceeded 
Mairan, and imagined that he could account for all the 
phenomena by the help of an atmoſphere of au uniform 


_ denſity, and of a leſs refractive power than the air, ſur- 


rounding all bodies. Du Tour varied the Newtonian ex- 
periments, and diſcovered in the colours produced by the 
inflection of ligt more than three fringes, which he ex- 
bibited diſtinctly in the following manner. He took a 
circular board, AB ED (Tab. III. Optics, fig. 41.) thir- 
teen inches in diameter, the ſurface of which was black, 
except at the edge where there was a ring of white pa- 
per, avout three lines broad, in order to trace the eir— 
cumicrence of a circle, divided into 360 degrees, begin- 
ning at the point A, and reckoning 180 degrees on each 
hand to the point E; B and D being each of them placed 
at go degrees. A lip of parchment three inches broad, 
and diſpoſed in the form of an hoop, was faſtened round 
the board, and pierced at the point E with a ſquare hole, 
each (ide being four or five lines, iu order to introduce a 
ray of the ſun's /ight. Laſtiy, in the centre of the board 
C, and perpendicular to it, he fixed a pin, about one 
third of a line in diameter. | Sg: 
This hoop being ſo diſpoſed, that a ray of light entering 
the dark chamber, through a vertical cleft of two lines 


and a half in length, and about as wide as the diameter 


of the pin, went through the hole at E, and paſſing pa- 


_ rallel to the plane of the board, projected the image of | 


the ſun and ſhadow of the pin at A, 

In theſe circumſtances he obſerved, iſt, that quite round 
the concave ſurface bf this hoop, there was a multitude 
of coloured ſtieaks; but that the ſpace mAn, of about 
eighteen degrees, the middle of which was occupied by 


the image of the ſun, was covered with a faint ligt only. 
2. The order of the colours in theſe ſtreaks was generally 


ſuch, that the molt refrangible rays were the neareit to 
the incident ray E C A; fo that beginning from the point 
A, the violet was the firſt, and the red the laſt colour in 


each of the ſtreaks. In ſome of them, however, the co- 


lours were diſpoſed in a contrary order. 


3. The image of the ſun projected on each fide of the 


point A, was divided by the ſhadow of the pin, which 
was bordered by two luminous ſtreaks. | 

4. The coloured ſtreaks were narrower in ſome parts of 

the hoop than others, and generally decreaſed in breadth 

in receding from the point A. | 

5. Among theſe coloured ſtreaks, there were ſometimes 
others which were white, a line, or a line and ahalf in 

breadth, which were always bordered on both fides by a 

ſtceak of orange colourgat leaſt when the light of the ſun 

was intenſe, and the chamber ſufficiently dark. 


From this experiment he thought it was evident, that the 


rays which paſſed beyond the pin were not the only ones 
that were decompoled ; for that thoſe which are reflected 
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back from the pin were decompoſed alſo: from which be | 
concluded, that they muſt have undergone ſome refrac- 
tion. He alſo thought that thoſe which went beyond the 
pin ſuffered a reflection, ſo that they were all affected in 
a ſimilar manner. 50 

In order to account for theſe facts, our author deſcribes 
the progreſs of a ray of /ight through an uniform atmo- 
ſpere, which he ſuppoſes to ſurround the pin, and ſhews 
that the differently refrangible rays will be ſeparated at 
their emergence from it; but he refers to ſome experi- 
ments and obſervations in a future memoir, to demon- 
ſtrate that all the coloured ſtreaks are produced by rays 
that are both reflected and refracted. Memoires Pre- 
ſentes, vol. v. p. 636. 6414. 

From other obfervations, M. Du Tour concludes, that 
the refracting atmoſpheres, ſurrounding all kinds of bo- 
dies, are of the ſame ſize; for when he placed a great 
variety of ſubſtances, and of different ſizes alſo, he al- 
ways found the coloured ſtreaks of the ſame dimenſions. 
He alſo obſerves, that his hypotheſis contradicts an ob- 
ſervation of fir Iſaac Newton, viz. that thoſe rays which 
paſs the neareſt to any body are moſt inflected. Mem. 
de Mathem. and de Phyſ. vol. v. p. 650, &c. or Prieſtley, 
ubi ſupra, p. 531, &c. | 


M. Le Cat found that in ſome caſes, objects appear mag- 


nified by means of the infection of light. Looking at 
a diſtant ſteeple, when a wire of leſs diameter than 
the pupil of his eye, was held pretty near to it, and 
drawing it ſeveral times betwixt his eye and that object, 
he was ſurpriſed to find that, every time the wire paſſed 
before his pupil, the ſteeple ſeemed to change its place, 
and ſome hills beyond the ſteeple ſeemed to have the 
ſame motion, juſt as if a lens had been drawn betwixt 
His eye and them. This diſcovery led him to ſeveral 
others depending upon the infleCtion of the rays of /zght. 
Thus, he magnified fmall objects, as the head of a pin, 
by looking at them through a ſmall hole in a card; fo 
that the rays which formed the image, muſt neceffarily 
paſs ſo near the circumference of the hole, as to be 
attracted by it: he alſo exhibited other appearances of a 
ſimilar nature. 
\ vbi ſupra, p. 537, &c. 


From the mutual attraction between the particles of It 


and other bodies, ariſe two other grand phenomena, be- 
| fide the inflection of /ight, which we call the refexion and 
refrattion of light. We know that the determination of 
' a body in motion is changed by the interpoſition of an- 


other body in its way; tbus /ight, impinging on the ſur- f 
face of ſolid bodies, ſhould be turned out of its courſe, 


and beaten back or reflected, ſo as, like other falling bo- 
dies, to make the angle of its reſlexions equal to that of 
incidence. This, it is found by experience, /:ght does; 


and yet the cauſe of that effect is different from that juſt | | 


now afligned: the rays of light are not reflected by 
ſtriking on the very parts of the reflecting bodies, but by 
ſome power equally diffuſed throughout the whole ſur- 
face of the body, whereby it acts on the /izþt, either 
attracting or repelling it, without contact: by which 
ſame power, in other circumſtances, the rays are refract- 
ed; and by which alſo, the rays are farſt emitted from 


the luminous body ; as is abundantly proved by great va- | 


riety of arguments, by fir Iſaac Newton. See REFLEC- 
TION and REFRACTION, _ 3 | 
That great author puts it paſt doubt, that all thoſe rays 
which are reflected, though they approach the body in- 
finitely near, yet never touch it; and that thoſe which 
do really ſtrike on the ſolid parts of bodies, adhere to 
them, and are as it were extinguiſhed and loſt, | 
Tf it be aſked, how it happens, fince we aſcribe the re- 


' flexion of the rays to the action of the whole ſurface of | 


the body without contact, that all the rays are not re- 
flected from every ſurface ; but, while ſome are reflected 
others paſs through, and are refracted? the anſwer given 
by fir Iſcac Newton is as follows: — Every ray of light, in 
its paſſage through any refracting ſurface, is put into a 
certain tranſient conſtitution or ſtate, which in the pro- 
greſs of the ray returns at equal intervals, and diſpoſes 
the ray at every return to be eaſily tranſmitted through 


the next refracting ſurface, and between the returns to 
be eaſily reflected by it: which alternation of reflexion | 


and tranſmiſſion appears to be propagated from every 
ſurface, and to all diſtances. What kind of action or diſpo- 
ſition this is, and whether it conſiſts in a circulating or vi- 
brating motion of the ray, or the medium, or ſomewhat 
elſe, he does not inquire ; but allows thoſe who are fond 
of hypotheſes to ſuppoſe, that the rays of /zghr, by im- 
" Pinging on any reflecting or refracting ſurtace, excite 
vibrations in the reflecting or tefracting medium, and by 
that means agitate the ſolid parts of the body. "Theſe 
vibrations, thus propagated in the medium, move faſter 
than the rays, fo as to overtake them; and when any 
ray is in that part of the vibration which conſpires 


9 


Traité des Sens, p. 299, &c. Prieſtley, 


with its motion, its velocity is increaſed, fo that it eaſily 


breaks through a refracting ſurface : but when it is in 
a contrary part of the vibration, which impedes its mo- 
tion, it is eaſily reflected; and conſequently, that Every 
ray is ſucceſſively diſpoſed to be eaſily reflected or tranſ- 
mitted by every vibration which overtakes it. The re- 
turns of which diſpoſition of any ray to be reflected, he 
calls fits of eaſy reflexioh; and thoſe of its diſpofition to be 
tranſmitted, he calls fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion ; and the ſpace 
between the returns, the interval of the fits. The rea- 
ſon, then, why the ſurfaces of all thick tranſparent bodies 
refleEt part of the light incident on them, and refract the 
reſt, is that ſome rays in their incidence are in fits of eaſy 
reflection, and others of eaſy tranſmiſſion. 


Lic Hr, for the properties of reflected. See REFLECTION, 


MIRROR, &c. 

Farther, a ray of Jig, paſſing out of one medium into 
another of different denſity, and in its paſſage making an 
obl:que angle with the ſurface that ſeparates the mediums, 
will be refracted, or turned out of its right line; becauſe 


the rays are more ſtrongly attracted by a denſer than by | 


a rarer medium. | 


That theſe rays are not refracted by ſtriking on the ſolid * 


parts of bodies, but without any contact, by that ſame 
force wherewith they are emitted and reflected, exert- 
ing itſelf differently in different circumſtances, is proved 
in great meaſure by the ſame arguments which demon- 
ſtrate reſlection to be formed without contact. 


Licher, for the properties, &c. of reflected, ſee REF RAC / 


TION, LENS, &c. | | 
In :/and CRYSTAL is obſerved a kind of double refrac- 
tion, very different from what we find in any other body: 


the rays that fall obliquely being not only diſperſed, with 


a double refraction in one and the fame ſurface, but 


even the perpendicular rays themſelves are moſt of them 
divided into two beams, by means of the ſame double 


refraction; which beams are of the ſame colour with 
the incident beams, and are equal in degree of light, at 
leaſt nearly, to each other; whence the preat philo- 
ſopher ſo often cited takes occaſion to ſuſpect, that there 
are in light ſome other original properties beſides thoſe 


hitherto deſcribed ; and particularly, that the rays have 


different fides, endued with ſeveral original properties. 


For, of theſe refractions, the one is performed in the 
uſual manner, 1. e. the fine of incidence is to that of 


refraction, as 5 is to 3; and the other in an unuſual 
manner: and yet the ſame ray is refratted ſometimes in 
the one manner, and ſometimes in the other, according 


to the various poſitions which its ſeveral ſides have, in 


reſpect to cryſtal. Theſe diſpoſitions, he ſhews, muſt 
have exiſted originally in the rays, without having un- 
dergone any alreration, in that reſpect, by the cryſtal. 
Every ray of light, therefore, has two oppofite fides, the 
one originally endued with a property whereon its un- 
uſual refraction depends, and the other not endued wich 
that property. | 1 

vir Iſaac Newton, having obſerved the vividly coloured 
image projeCted on the wall of a darkened room, by 


the ſun-beams tranſmitted through a priſm, to be five 


times as long as broad ; ſetting himſelf to enquire into 
the reaſon of this diſproportion, was led from other ex- 
periments to the experimentum crucis; whence he diſco- 


vered the cauſe of the phenomenon to be that ſome of 


the rays of /ighz were more refracted than others, and 
therefore exhibited ſeveral images of the ſun under the 
appearance of one, extended lengthwiſe, 


Thence he proceeded to conclude, that lis be itſelf is an 


heterogenous mixture of rays differently refrangible: and 
hence he diſtinguiſhes Ught into two kinds, viz. that 


whoſe rays are equally refrangible, which he calls Homo- 


geneal, ſimilar, or uniform light; and that whoſe rays are 
unequally refrangible, which he calls hetcrogenzal light. 
There are but three affections of /ight, wherein he ob- 
ſerved its rays to differ, viz. refrangibility, reflexibility, 
and colour; and thoſe rays which agree in refrangi- 
bility, agree allo in the other two: whence they may 
be well defined homogeneal, though, in ſome other re- 
ſpects, they may poſſibly be heterogeneal. 

Again, the colours exhibited by homogeneal /;zht, he 
calls homogeneal colours; and thoſe produced by hetero- 
geneal Jig ht, heterogencal colours. Theſe definicions laid 
down, he advances ſeveral propoſitions. 


As, firſt, that the ſun's /ight conſiſts of rays differing by 
indefinite degrees of refrangibility. Secondly, that rays, 


which differ in refrangibility, when parted from one an- 
other, do proportionably differ in the colours which they 
exhibit. "Thirdly, that there are as many ſimple and ho- 
mogeneal colours, as degrees of refrangibility ; for to 
every degree of refrangibility belongs a different colour. 


Fourthly, whiteneſs, in all reſpects like that of the 


ſun's immediate /ght, and of the uſual objects of our 
ſenſes, cannot be compounded of fimple colours, without 
an indefinite variety of.them; for to ſuch a compoſrtion 
there are required rays endued with all the indefinite 


degrees 
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degrees of refrangibility, which infer as many ſimple 
colours. Fifthly, the rays of light, do not act on one | 
another in paſſing through the ſame medium. Sixthly, 


the rays of light do not ſuffer any alteration of their 
qualities from refraction, nor from the adjacent quieſ- 


cent medium. Seventhly, there can no homogeneal | 
colours be produced out of light by tefraction, which | 
are not commixed in it before: ſince refraCtion, as was | 


before obſerved, changes not the qualities of the rays, 
but only ſeparates thoſe which have divers qualities, by 
means of their different refrangibility. Eighthly, the ſun's 
light is an aggregate of homogeneal colours; whence ho- 
mogeneal colours may be called primitive, or original. 

We have already obſerved, that the rays of light are com- 


poſed of diffimilar or heterogeneous parts: ſome of them | 
being, in all probability, greater, others leſs. Now the | 


ſmaller the parts are, by ſo much the more refrangible 


they are, i. e. they are ſo much the more eaſily diverted 
out of the rectilinear courſe ; and thoſe parts which differ | 
in refrangibility (conſequently in bulk), he has alſo ob- 

_ ferved, differ in colour. | 


Hence ariſes the whole theory of colours; thoſe parts, 
v. gr. which are the moſt refrangible, conſtitute violet- 
colour; that is, the moſt minute particles of light, when 
ſeparately impelled on the organ, do there excite the 
ſhorteſt vibrations of the retina, which are thence com- 


municated by the ſolid part of the optic nerve into the 


brain, and excite in us the ſenſation of violet colour, 


the dimmeſt and moſt languid of all colours: and thoſe | 
particles, on the contrary, which are the leaſt refrangi- 


ble, conſtitute a ray of red colour; i. e. the greatelt 
particles of /ight excite the longeſt vibrations in the reti- 
na, and ſo convey the ſenſation of a red colour; as being 
the moſt bright and vivid of all others. The other par- 
ticles, being diſtinguiſhed into little rays, according to 


_ their reſpective magnitudes and degrees of refrangibility, | 


excite intermediate vibrations, and ſo occaſion ſenſations 


of the intermediate colours, in like manner as the vi- 


brations of the air, according to their different magnitude, 
excite ſenſations of different ſounds. The colours then 


of theſe little rays not being any adventitious modifi- 


cations of them but connate, primitive and neceſſary 
properties, reſulting, in all probability, from their differ- 


ent magnitudes, muſt be perpetual, and immutable, not 
to be altered by any reflection, refraction, or other ſub- 


ſequent modification. 


Mr. Evler has advanced a new notion with reſpect to the | 


origin of colours in opaque bodies: he ſuppoſed that co- 


loured bodies reflect the ſun's incident white light from | 


their anterior ſurface, but that the particular ſpecies of 
light by which they appear of different colours, is emit- 


ted by the parts of the body: e. g. he imagines that | 


vermiilion does not appear red by a more copious reflec- 


tion of red than of other incident rays, but by the | 


new emiſſion of red rays, from the particular velocity 
of vibration, which its elaſtic parts are capable of being 
thrown into, by the impulſe of the incident /zght. Of 
this theory it is a ſufficient refutation, that no pheno- 
mena prove or require its exiitence : beſides, according 
to this hypotheſis, a body of one colour placed in the 


| homogeneous light of the other, ought not to appear of 


the colour of the light, but of a middle one beween that 


and its own natural colour, which is coutrary to expe- | 
rience. Edinb. Eſſ. vol. ii. p. 30. | 


For the doctrine of the colours of LiGuT, fee Cotour. 


For the manner in whith LiGaT affefs our ſenſes, and | 
how it contributes to viſion, ſee Vis10N, 3 
LicnT from diamonds and other bodies. Light bas of late 


ages become in a manner more common than it uſed to 
be among us. The chemical phoſphori have greatly in- 
creaſed its kinds, many electrical bodies are luminous, 
and many other bodies there are which are luminous 
without being electric. 

The ancient naturaliſts, and ſince their time, ſeveral 
other writers, at different periods of time, have been ac- 
quainted with many of theſe properties in ſeveral bodies, 
though very imperfectly. They have obſerved them too 
careleſly, often exaggerated them in their accounts, and 


frequently deſtroyed the whole credit of the narration, 


by a mixture of falſity with the truth. Mr. du Fay, who 
laboured extremely in theſe diſquiſitions, has been at the 
pains of colleCting all the accounts of this kind from 
authors, and ſeparating truth and probability from what 
is falſe and abſurd in theſe accounts, has with them given 
many experiments of his own to the Academy of Sciences 


at Paris, 


Among luminous bodies the DI4MoND is to be reckoned, 
as ſome diamonds are known to ſhine in the dark. But 
on account of the feebleneſs of their ſplendor, it is ne- 


ceſſary for the perſon, who is to obſerve them, previouſly 


to ſtay in the dark at leaſt a quarter of an hour ; that 
the pupil of the eye may be dilated and enlarged, and fo 
rendered Capable of receiving a larger quantity of the 


rays of light, M. du Fay has alſo obſerved, that the 
eyes ought to be ſhut for this time, or at leaſt one of 
them ; and that, in that caſe, the light of the diamond 
is afterwards only ſeen by that eye, which has been ſhut. 
Before the diamond is brought into the dark room, it muſt 
be expoſed to the ſun-ſhine, or at leaſt to the open day- 
light, to imbibe a ſuſficient quaatity of rays; and this is 
done in one minute, or even leſs; eight or ten ſeconds 
having been found to furniſh as much. igt as a ſtone is 
capable of receiving; and when brought into the dark, 
its /ght continues about twelve or thitteen minutes, 
weakening all the while by inſenſible degrees. It is 
very remarkable, that in bodies ſo extremely ſimilar to 


each other as diamonds are, ſome ſhould have this pro- 


perty of imbibing the ſun's rays, and ſhining in the dark, 
and that others ſhould not; yet ſo it is found to be by 
experiment, and the moſt nearly reſembling ſtones ſhall 
be found one to have this property, and another to 
be deſtitute of it; while many of the moſt diſſimilar 
have this property in common. There ſeems to be no 
rule, nor even the leaft traces of any imperfect rule of 
Judging, which diamonds have, and which have not this 
property; their natural brightneſs, their purity, their 
ſize, or their ſhape, contribute nothing to it; and all 
that has been yet diſcovered of the leaſt regularity among 
them, is, that all the yellow diamonds have this property. 
This may probably ariſe from their having more ſulpliuc 
in their compoſition, and therefore illuminating more 
readily, or emitting a molt viſible flame. 

The burning of diamonds is a term uſed among the 


Jewellers, for putting them into a fierce fire, as they 
trequently do, when they are fouled with brown, or 


yellow, or the like; this always diveſts them of their 
colour, without doing them the leaſt ſenfible injury. 


M. du Fay, having been informed of this common prac- 


tice, formed a conjeCture, that the difference of dia- 
monds in their ſhining, or not ſhining in the dark, was 
owing to it; and that either all thoſe which had 
beed burnt, or all thoſe which had not, were thoſe 
which alone ſhone in the dark. But this was found an 


erroneous conjecture; for two diamonds, one lucid in 
the dark, the other not, were both burnt, and afterwards 
both were found to retain the ſame properties they had 


before. It is not only the open ſun-ſhine, or open day- 
light, which gives to theſe diamonds the power of ſnin- 
ing in the dark; they receive it in the ſame manner, 
238 laid under a glaſs, or plunged in water ot in 
milk. LEONE | 

Mr. du Fay tried whether it was poſſible to make the 
diamond retain, for any longer time, the light it natu- 
rally parts with ſo ſoon; and ſound, that if the diamond 
after being expoſed to the /ight, be covered with black 
wax, it will ſhine in the dark, as well ſix hoürs after- 
wards, as at the time it was firſt impregna:ed with the 
light. Mem. Acad. Scien. Par. 1735. ve 
The imbibing /:gh7, in this manner, being ſo nice a pro 
perty as not to be found in ſeveral diamonds, it was not 
to be ſuppoſed that it would be found in any other ſtones : 
accordingly, on trial, the ruby, the ſapphire, and the 
topaz, were found wholly deſtitute of it; and among 
a large number of rough emeralds, one only was found 
to poſſeſs it. Such is the ſtrange uncertainty of theſe 
accidents: | | | | 


All the other leſs precious ſtones were tried, and found 


not to poſſeſs this property of imbibing ligt from the 
day-/ight, or ſun- ſhine, but they all become luminous, by 
the diffetent means of heating, or friction; with this 
difference, that ſome acquired it by one of theſe methods, 
and others by the other; each being unaffected by that, 
which gave the property to the other. The diamond 
becomes luminous by all theſe ways. | 1 8 
Beccarus alſo diſcovered that diamonds have the pro- 
perty of the Bolognian phoſphorus, about the ſame time 
that it occurred to Mr. du Fay. Com. Bonon. vol. ii. p. 
276. M. du Fay likewiſe obſerved, that the common 
topaz, when calcined, bad all the properties of this phoſ- 
phorus; and purſuing the diſcovery, he found the ſame 
property in a great degree, in the belemnites, gypſum, 
lime-ſtone, and marble. Though he was obliged to diſſolve 
ſome very hard ſubſtances of this kind in acids, before 
calcinations could produce this change in them. And 
with ſome ſubſtances he could not ſucceed even by this 
means, eſpecially with flint-ſtones, river-ſand, jaſpers, 


agates, and rock-cryſtal. Ac. Paris, 1730. See more 


on the ſubject of this article under PHosPHORUS. 


LiGHrT is alſo uſed to ſignify the diſpoſition of objects 


with regard to the receiving of light. , | 
Thus we fay, a painting is ſeen in its proper ligt, when 
its ſituation with regard to the ligt, is the ſame with 


that for which it was painted. 
Licnr, in Sea Language, is uſed in contradiſtinction to 


laden. A ſhip is accordingly called Iigt, either when 
ſhe has no cargo, or when ſhe is not ſuthciently ballaſted. 
| LiGhT 


. 


LI G 


Lic nr, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be light, in| 


French un cheval leger, that is a ſwift, nimble ruaner. 
We likewiſe call a horſe light that is well made, though 


he is neither ſwift nor active: for in this laſt expreſſion 


we conſider only the ſhape and make of a horſe, without 
regard to his qualities. | 25 
Light upon the hand ; a horſe is ſaid to be ſuch, that has 
a good tractable mouth, and does not reſt too heavy upon 
the bit. | 
A coach-horſe is ſaid to be light, when he ſtirs nimbly, 


and dreads the whip ; or when he has a light trot. 
LicnT-hand. See HAND. 


{ 


LicnT-bellied, in the Manege. A horſe is thus called that | 
commonly has flat, narrow, contracted ſides, which makes | 


the flank turn up like that of a grey-hound. 
LicnTs, in Architefure, denote doors, windows, and 


other places, through which the air and ligt have a 


paſſage. 


In the PANTHEON, all the /ight comes from on high; 


it has no lighis but in the dome. ; 
Lichrs, /topping, of a houſe, is a nuiſance z but ſtopping 


a proſpect is not, being only matter of delight, not of 
If a man has a vacant piece of ground, | 


neceſſity. b 
and builds thereupon a houſe, with good lights, which 
he ſells, or lets to another; and afterwards builds upon 


ground contiguous, or lets the ſame to another perſon, 


who builds thereupon to the nuiſance of the /;ghts, 
of the firſt houſe; the leflee of the firſt houſe may 


have an action of the caſe againſt ſuch builder, &c. | 
And though formerly they were to be lights of an ancient 


meſſuage, that is now altered. 


 Licnrrs, in Painting, are thoſe parts of a piece which are 


illuminated, or that lie open to the luminary by which 
the piece is ſuppoſed to be enlightened : and which, for 
this reaſon, is painted in white vivid colours. | 


In this ſenſe, Iigt is oppoſed to /hadow. 


Different lights have very different effects on a picture, 
and occaſion a difference in the management of evecy| 


part. A great deal therefore depends on the painter's 


chuſing a proper light for his piece to be illuminated by; 
and a great deal more, in the conduct of the. lights and | 


ſhadows, when the luminary is pitched upon. 


The ftrength and relievo of a figure, as well as its grace- | 
fulneſs, depend entirely on the management of the Jig, 


and the joining of thoſe to the ſhadows. 
The light a figure receives is either ditect or reflected; 
to each of which ſpecial regard mult be had. 


ing called CLA1R-ob/cure. | 
LicaTs, fea/? of. See DEpicaTION. + 


LiGaT is alſo uſed for the luminous body that emits it. 
I bere are various kinds of lights; general lights, as the 


air; particular lights, as a fare, a candle, and even the 


LicnT-hvrſe, an ancient term in our Engliſh cuſtoms, ſig- 


nifying an ordinary cavalier, or horſeman lightly armed, 
and ſo as to enter a corpſe or regiment; in oppoſition to 
the men at arms, who were heavily accoutred, and 
armed at all points. See Light-HoRSE. 


LicaT-houſe, is erected upon a cape or promontory on the | 


ſea-coalt, or upon ſome rock in the fea, and having a 
great fire, or /ight formed by candles, upon its top, in 
the night time, which is conſtantly attended by ſome 


careful perſon, ſo as to be ſeen at a great diſtance from 


the land. It is uſed to direct the ſhipping on the coall, 


that might otherwiſe run afhore, or ſteer an improper | 


courſe when the darkneſs of the night, and the uncer- 
tainty of currents, &c. might render their ftuation, 
with regard to the ſhore, extremely doubtful. Lamp- 
lights are, on many accounts, preferable to coal-fires 
or candles; and the effect of theſe may be increaſed by 
placing them either behind glaſs hemiſpheres, or before 
properly diſpoſed glaſs or metal refletors. See an ac- 
count of the Light. houſes at Liverpool, in their preſent 
improved ſtate, in Hutchinſon's Treatiſe on Practical 
Scamanſhip, 410. 1777. See BEACONS, 


Lig r- room, is a ſmall apartment incloſed with glaſs win- 


dows, near the magazine of a ſhip of war. It is uſed 
to contain the lights by which the gunner and his 
aſſiſtants are enabled to fill the cartridges with powder, 
to be ready for action. 

LIGHTEN, in the Manege. To lighten a horſe, or make 
him Jight in the fore hand, is to make him freer and 
ligbter in the fore-hand than behind. If you would 
have your horſe Jig ht, you ought to keep him always diſ- 
poled to a gallop, when you put him to a trot; and 
after galloping ſome time, you ſhould put him back to the 
trot again, 

LIGHTER, a large open veſſel, generally managed with 
oars, common on the river I hames; where it is 
uſed for the carriage of timber, coals, ballaſt, and any 

goods to. or from a ſhip, when ſhe is to be laden 


The | 
doCtrine of lights and ſhadows makes that part of paint- | 


LTQ 


or delivered. There are alſo ſome /jghters furniſhed with 
a deck throughout, in order to contain thoſe merchan- 
dizes, which would be damaged in rainy weather : theſe 
are uſually called eloſe-lighters. 


LIGHTER-men. See COMPANY. | 
LIGH'INESS. See LE VIII. 
LIGHTNING, in Phy/ology, is a large bright flame, dart- 
ing ſwiftly through the air, and extending every way to 
a conſiderable diſtance, of momentary duration, and com- 
monly attended with THUNDER. Some have accounted 
for this phenomenon by ſuppoſing, that, from the par- 
ticles of ſulphur, nitre, and other combuſtible matter, 
which are exhaled from the earth, and carried into the 
higher regions of the atmoſphere, is formed an inflam- 
mable ſubſtance, which, when a ſufficient quantity of 
fiery particles is ſeparated from the vapour buoyed up 
into the air, with theſe particles adhering to them by 
the colliſion of two clouds or otherwiſe, take fire, and 
ſhoots out into a train of light, larger or leſs, according 
to the ſtrength and quantity of the materials. Others 
have explained lightning by the fermentation of ſulphu- 
reous ſubſtances with nitrous acids: ſee THUNDER. 
But in the preſent advanced ſtate of the ſcience of 
ELECTRICITY, this is univerſally allowed to be an 
electrical phenomenon: Philoſophers had not proceeded 
far in their experiments and enquiries on this ſubject, 
before they were ſtruck with the obvious analogy between 
ligptning and electricity, and they produced many argu— 
ments, d priori, to aſcertain their ſimilarity. But the 
method of verifying this hypotheſis was firſt propoſed by 
Dr. Franklin, who, towards the cloſe of the yeur 1749, 
conceived the practicability of drawing lightning from the 
clouds: having found, by previous experiments, that the 
electric fluid is attracted by points, he apprehended, that 


lightning might likewiſe poſſeſs the ſame property; though 


the effect of the latter muſt, in an aſtoniſhing degree, 
ſurpaſs thoſe of the former. The other circumſtances 
of reſemblance between Iightning and electricity rematk- 
ed by this ingenious philoſopher, and abundantly con- 
firmed by later diſcoveries, are the following: flaſhes of 
lightning, he obſerved, are generally ſeen crooked and 
waving in the air; and the electrie ſpark drawn from an 
irregular body at ſome diſtance, and when it is drawn by 
an 1rregular body, or through a ſpace in which the beſt 
_ conductors are diſpoſed in an irregular manner, always 
exhibits the ſame appearance. | OE 
Lightning ſtrikes the higheſt and moſt pointed objects in 
its way, preferable to others, as high hills, trees, ſpires, 
maſts of ſhips, &c. and all pointed conductors receive 
and throw off the electric fluid more readily than thoſe 
which are terminated by flat ſurfaces. Lightning is ob- 
_ ſerved to take the readieſt and beſt conductor; and this 
is the caſe with electricity in the diſcharge of the LEV. 
DEN phialz whence the doctor infers, that in a thunder 
ſtorm, it would be ſafer to have one's cloaths wet than 
dry. Lightning burns, diſſolves metals, (ſee Fus10N) 
rends ſome bodies, has been often known to ſtrike peo- 
ple blind, deſtroys animal life, deprives magnets of their 
virtue and reverſes their poles ; aud theſe are well-known 
properties of electricity. . | 
Lightning not only gives polarity to the magnetic needle, 
but to all bodies, that have any thing of iron in them, 
as brick, &c. and by obſerving which way the poles of 
theſe bodies lie, it may be known, with the utmoſt cer- 
tainty, in what direction the ſtroke paſſed, Signior 
Beccari ſuppoſes, that perſons are ſometimes killed by 
lightning, without being really touched by it; a vacuum 
of air only being ſuddenly made near them, and the 
air ruſhing out of their lungs to ſupply it; and with ſo 
much violence that they could never recover their breath. 
In proof of this opinion he alledges, that the lungs of 
ſuch perſons are found flaccid ; whereas, when they are 
properly killed by the electrical ſhock, the lungs are found 
inflated: but this hypotheſis is controverted by Dr. Prieſtley. 
In order to demonſtrate the identity of the electric fluid 
with the matter of /ightning, by actual experiment; Dr. 
Franklin contrived to bring lightning from the heavens, 
by means of an electric kite, which he raiſed, when a 
ſtorm of thunder was perceived to be coming on; and 
with the electricity thus obtained, he charged phials, 
kindled ſpirits, and performed all other electrical expe- 
riments, which are uſually exhibited by an excited globe 
or tube. This happened in June, 1752, a month after 
the electricians in France, of whom the moſt active were 
Meſſrs. Dalibard and Delor, followed by Mr. Mazeas and 
M. Monnier, purſued the method which he had propoſed, 
had verified the ſame theory; but without any knows 
| ledge of what they had done. In April and June, 175 3, 
he diſcovered that the air was ſometimes eleQrified po- 
ſitively, and ſometimes negatively ; and found that the 
clouds would change from poſiive to negative electricity 
ſeveral times in the courle of one thunder guſt. He 
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ſoon perceived that this important diſcovery was capable 


being applied to practical uſe, and propoſed a method 
Sbich he — e of ſecuring buildings from 
being damaged by lightning, by means of CONDUCToRs, 
The Engliſh philoſophers had not been leſs attentive to 
this ſubject than their neighbours on the continent; but 


for want of proper opportunities for trying the neceſſary | 


experiments, and from ſome incidental circumſtances | 
that were unfavourable, they had failed of ſucceſs. How- 
ever, in July, 1752, Mr. Canton ſucceeded ; and in the 
following month, Mr. Wilſon and Dr. Bevis obſerved 
nearly the ſame appearances which Mr. Canton had 
obſerved before. Mr. Canton alſo ſoon after obſerved, 
in a number of experiments, that ſome clouds were in 
a poſitive, and ſome in a negative ſtate of electricity, 
and that the electricity of his conductor would ſometimes | 
change from one ſtate to the other, five or ſix times in 
leſs than half an hour. This variable ſtate of thunder 
clouds was diſcovered by S8. Beccaria, before he heard of 
its having been obſerved by Dr. Franklin or any other 
perſon : and he has given a very exact and circumſtan- 
_ tial account of the external appearances of theſe clouds. 


electric matter, in an uſual ſtorm of thunder, is almoſt 


inconceivably great, conſidering how many pointed bo- 
dies, as trees, ſpires, &c. are perpetually drawing it off, 


and what a prodigious quantity is repeatedly diſcharged. 


to or from the earth. This quantity is ſo great, that he | 
thinks it impoſhble for auy cloud or number of clouds to 
contain it all, fo as either to diſcharge or receive it. Be- 


ſides, he obſerves, that, during the progreſs and increaſe 
of the ſtorm, though the /ighining frequently ſtruck to 
the earth, the ſame clouds were the next moment ready 


to make a ſtill greater diſcharge, and his apparatus conti- 


nued to be as much affected as ever; and, therefore, the 


clouds muſt have received at one place, in the ſame mo- 


ment when a diſcharge was made from them in another: 
and, upon the whole, he infers, that the clouds ſerve as 


conductors to convey the electric fluid from thoſe places 
of the earth that are overloaded with it, to thoſe which | 


are exhauſted of it. This electric matter, the riſe of 
which, from the earth into the higher regions of the at- 


moſphere, is aſcertained by the great quantities of ſand, | 


aſhes, and other light ſubſtances, cartied up with: it, 
and ſcattered uniformly over a large tract of country, 
wherever it iſſues, attracts to it, and bears up with it 


the watery particles that are diſperſed in the atmoſphere. | 
It aſcends into the higher regions of the atmoſphere, be- | 
ing ſolicited by the leſs rebſtance it finds there than in |. 


the common mals of the earth, which, at theſe times, 
is generally very dry, and conſequently highly electric. 


The ſame cauſe which firſt raiſed a cloud, from vapours 


_ diſperſed in the atmoſphere, draws to it thoſe that are 
already formed, and continues to form new ones, till the 


the earth where there is a deficiency of the electric fluid. 
'Thither too, will thoſe clouds, replete with electricity, 
be ſtrongly attracted, and there will the electric matter 


diſcharge itſelf upon the earth: a channel of communi- 
cation being, in this manner, farmed, a freſh ſupply of | 


electric matter will. be raiſed from the overloaded part, 
and will continue to, be. conveyed byithe: medium of the 


clouds, till the equilibrium of the fluid between the two | 
When the clouds are | 
attracted in their paſſage by thoſe parts of the earth, | 
where there is a deficiency. of the fluid, thoſe detached | 


places of the earth be reſtored, 


fragments are formed, and alſo thoſe uniform deſcending 


protuberances, which are, in ſome caſes, the cauſe of |. 


_ Water-=SPOU TS and HURRICANE: 


That the electric matter, which forms and animates the | 


thunder-clouds, iſſues from places far below the ſurface 
of the earth, and that it buries itſelf there, is probable 
from the deep holes, that have, in many places, been 
made by lightning; and from the. flaſhes that have been 
ſeen to arid 

as well as from the inuudations accompanying thunder- 
ſtorms, and occaſioned by water burſtin 
bowels of the earth. The greateſt difficulty attending 
this theory of the otigin of thunder-ſtorms relates to the 
collection and inſulation of electric matter within the 
body of the earth. With. teſpect to the former, this 
ingenious philoſopher has nothing to ſay: ſome 
tions in nature are certainly attended with, a loſs of the 
equilibrium in che electric fluid, but no perian bas yet 
aſſigned a more probable cauſe of the redundancy of the 
electric matter, which, in fact, often abounds in the 


clouds, than what we may ſuppole poſſible to take place | 
in the bowels of the earth: and ſuppoſing the loſs of | 


the equilibrium poſſible, the ſame cauſe that produced 

the effect, would prevent the reſtoring of it; ſo that not 

being able to force a way, at leaſt one ſuſſiciently ready, 
Vor. III. Ne 203, | 


from ſubtertaneous cavities and from wells; 
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through the body of the earth, it would iſſue at the ſame 
convenient vent into the higher regions of the air, as 


the beiter paſſage. S. Beccaria obſerves, that a wind 
| 2 blows from the place from which the thunder- 
Clou 


proceeds; and it is certain, that the ſudden con- 
gregation of ſuch a prodigious quantity of vapours muſt 
diſplace the air, and repel it on all ſides. A great num- 
ber of obſervations relating to the deſcent of /ightning, 
confirm his theory of the manner of its aſcent : for; in 
many caſes, it throws before it the parts of conducting 
bodies, and diſtributes them along the reſting medium, 

through which it muſt force its paſſage. U on this 
principle, the longeſt flaſhes of /;ghtning ſeem to be made, 
by its forcing into its way part of the vapours in the air. 
One of the principal reaſons why thoſe flaſhes make ſo 
long a rumbling, is their being occaſioned by the vaſt 
length of a vacuum, made by the paſſage of the electric 


matter. For although the air collapſes the moment after 


it has paſſed, and the vibration, on which the ſound 


depends, commences at the ſame moment; pet, if the 


flaſh was directed towards the perſon; who hears the 


report, the vibrations excited at the nearer end of the 
From his obſervations of the /igh:ning abroad, and of his | 
apparatus within doors, be inferred, that the quantity of | 


track will reach his car much ſooner than thoſe excited 
at the more remote end; and the ſound will, without 
any repercuſſion or echo, contioue till all the vibrations 
have ſucceſſively reached him. Mr. Lullin, in order to 
account for the production of electricity in the clouds, 


made a long inſulated pole to project from one ſide of 


the Alps, and obſerved, that when ſmall clouds of va- 
pour, raiſed by the heat of the ſun, roſe near the foot 
of the mountain, and aſcended along the ſide of it; if 


they touched the extremity of the pole only, it was 
electrifed; but if the whole pole, and conſequently part 
of the hill on which. it ſtood, was likewiſe involved, it 


was not electrified. Whence he concludes, that the 


electricity of the clouds is produced by their paſſing 


through the air while the ſun ſhines upon them. But 


to which of theſe two circumſtances, namely, the motion 


through the air, or the action of the ſun's rays, this 
was owing, he could not determine, though he made ſe- 
veral experiments for this purpoſe. | 


Upon the whole, it is eaſy to conceive, that when par- 


| ticular clouds or different parts of the earth poſſeſs op- 


Polite electricities, ſome being eleCtrified politively, and 


others negatively, a. diſcharge will take place within a 

certain diſtance ; or the one will ſtrike into the other, 

and in the diſcharge a flaſh of lightning will be abſerv- 

ed. But how he. clouds or earth acquire this ſtate, is 
not 


{ill a queſtion nat abſolutely determined. Mr. Canton 


gueries, whether the clouds become poſſeſſed of elee- 
tticity by the gradual heating and cooling of the air; 


and whether air ſuddenly rare tied, may not give electric 


fire to, and air ſuddenly condenſed receive electric fire 
from, clouds and vapours paſſing through. it. Mr. 
Wilcke ſuppoſes the air to contract its electricity, in the 
whole collected maſs extends ſo far as to teach a part of 


ſame. manner as ſulphur and other ſubſlances do, when 


they are heated and cooled in contact with various bo- 


dies. Thus the air, being heated or cooled in the neigh- 


bourhood of the earth, gives electricity to the earth, or 


takes it from it, and the electrified air, being conveyed 


upwards by variqus means, communicates its electricity 
to the clouds. Others have queried, whether, ſince 


thunder generally happens in a ſultry ſtate af the air, 
when it ſeems repleniſhed with ſome ſulphureous va- 
pours, the electric matter then in the clouds may 
not be generated by the fermeatatioa of ſulphureous va- 
pours with mineral or acid vapours in the air. 
Dr. Franklin adviſes perſons who are apprehenſive of 

danger from ſighining, to fit in the middle of a room, 


provided it be not under a metal luſtre ſuſpended by a 


chain, 28 one chair, and laying, their feet on an- 
other. It is ll ſafer, he ſays, to, pring two or three 
mattraſſes, or beds into the middle of the room, and 


folding them double, to place the cþairs upon them, for 


as they are not ſo good conduQtars as the wall, the 


; Ughining will not chuſe to paſs through them: but he fafelt 


place of all is in a hammock hung with ſilken cords, at 
an equal diftance from all the ſides of a room. Doctor 
Prieſtley obſerves, that the place of moſt abſolute ſafety 
mult be the cellar, and eſpecially the middle of it; for 
when a perſon is lower than the ſurface af the earth, 
the lightning muſt ſtrike it before it can poſſibly reach 
him. In the fields, the place of ſafety is within a few 
yards of a tree, but not quite near it. Nevertheleſs, 8. 
Beccatia cautions-perſons not to depend upon the neigh- 
bourhood of a higher, or, in all caſes, a better conductor 
than their own body; ſince, according to his repeated 
obſetvations, the lightning by no means deſcends in one 
undivided track; but bodies of various kinds conduct 
their ſhare of it at the ſame time, in proportion to their 
uantity and conducting power. See on the ſubject of 
this acticle Eragklin's Letters; Beccaria's Leitte dell' 
2 M Elettriciſmo ; 


* 


Flettricifmo; Prieſtley's Hiſtory, &c. of Electricity paſſim. 


L 1 


Lord Mahon obſerves, that damage may be done by light- 
ning, not only by the main ſtroke and lateral exploſion, 
but likewiſe by that which he calls the returning ſtroke, 
that is, by che ſudden violent return of that part of the 
natural ſhare of electricity (of any conducting body, or 
of any combination of conducting bodies) Which had 
been gradually expelled from ſuch body ot bodies re- 
ſpectively, by the ſuperinduced elaſtic electrical preſſure 


of a thunder cloud's electrical atmoſphere. See an Ac- 


L 


count of his theory and experiments, relating to this 
ſubject, in his Principles of Electricity, &c.quarto, 1779+ 
IGHTNING, grtificial, The phoſphorus, when newly 


made, gives a ſort of artificial lightning viſible in the 
dark, which would furpriſe thoſe who are not uſed to 


ſuch a phenomenon : the uſual method of keeping this 
preparation is under water, and if the coruſcations arc 
defired to be ſeen to the greateſt advantage, the glaſs 
in which it is kept ſhould be deep and cylindric, and not 


more than three-fourths filled with water. The phoſ- 


phorous put into this water will ſend up coruſcations at 
times, which will pierce through the incumbent wa- 


ter, and expand themſelves with great brightneſs in the 


empty upper part of the bottle. 


If we compare this artificial coruſcation to the real ligt | 
ning, we ſhall find, that as in this the fire paſſes unal-| 


; tered through the water, ſo in that the flaſhes of lightning, 


which come at intervals, paſs uninterrupted through the 


* moſt denſe clouds, and are not obſtructed by the heavieſt 


ſtorms of rain, but like the beams of the ſun, or any 


other fire, paſs uninterrupted through glaſs and water. 


The ſeaſon of the weather, as well as the newneſs of the 


phoſphorous, muſt concur to produce theſe flaſhes; for 
they are as uncommon in winter as lightning is, but in 
warm weather both are very frequent. 

The flame of /ightning is generally inoffenſive, and does 


not, except upon eee circumſtances, ſet fire to 
1 


any thing that it falls upon; and, in like manner, the 


— of the phoſphorus through the water will not 
e 


burn the fleſh, nor even fire the moſt combuſtible things; 
though the phoſphorus itſelf, like the Jightning, under 


proper circumſtances, may be a very conſuming and 


terrible fire. 


the phoſphorus, and it then becomes this terrible fire; 


and in the ſame manner, /ightning when condenſed and 


Contracted, and wrapped up in a vehicle of air, ſo that it 
does not ſo eaſily diffufe itſelf through the yielding ether, 


ſets fire to trees, houſes, or whatever it comes near. 


The phoſphorus, while burning, acts the part of a cor- 
roſive, and when it goes out reſolves into a menſtruum, | 


which diſſolves gold, iron, and other metals; and Jig t- 


ning, in the ſame manner, melts the ſame ſubſtances. 


From the whole, it appears that there is much more re- 


ſemblance between this phoſphorus and lightning than 
between gunpowder or aurum fulminans, and that fire, 


- though theſe have often been ſuppoſed to be nearly allied | 


to its nature. See PhospHORUS. 


LIGNEA cajjias 
LIGNIC 


Sec Cassia., | 


uſed in cordial and aſtringent compoſitions. 
common ſuccedaneum for the yellow Sileſian bole, where 
that is not to be had, and is generally eſteemed very 


#7 nearly, if not abſolutely equal to it in its virtues. | 
It is moderately heavy, naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, 


and of a beautiful gold colour. It eafily breaks between 


the fingers, and does not ſtain the ſkin in handling, 


melts freely in the mouth, and leaves no grittineſs be- 


- tween the teeth, and is immediately diffuſible in water. 


It makes no-efferveſcence with acids; and burns to a fine 
red colour, and almoſt to a ſtony hardneſs. 


Charlton (Foſſ. p. 5.) ſays it is more frequently known 
by the name of terra /igillata Goltbergenſis. 


There is another white bole known by this name. See 


GoLTBERGENSIS terra. 


LIGNITES, the name of a ſtone deſcribed by Ludovicus 


Dulcis, as having the veins and 28223 of wood, 
and the tranſparence of glaſs. e celebrates it for 
many imaginary virtues, nor does the ſtone itſelf in- 
deed ſeem much leſs imaginary; this author, as De Boet 


obſerves, baving deſcribed many ſtones which he never 


ſaw, and no-ſmall number that never exiſted. 


LIGNUM alves, or wood of aloes. See ALOES. 
Lid Nun balſami. See BALs Anu. 
Lion ux Campechianum. See Lod-woon. 


Lioxum caſſiæ. 


See CAs 814. 


Lio Nu M colubrinum. See STRYCHNUS, Garcias tells us 


of the wonderful effects of this drug 8 che bites of 
venomous ſerpents, and deſcribes two kinds of the plant 


which produces it; one having leaves like the pome- 


The warmth of the air, or the immediate 
beams of the ſun, will ſet fire to the condenſed body of 


— 


Lic vun nepbriticum. See NEPHRITIC. . 
L1G6NUM vit, the wood of a genus of trees, called by, 


LIG 


nate, and the other like the peach - tree: theſe, he 


fers, both grow in the iſland of Ceylon; and Acoſta 


mentions two other ſpecies of plants producing this 
wood, both different from either of thoſe deſcribed by 
Garcias, and both growing in Malabar. We have alſo 


accounts in the Geographus Nubienſis of another /ig- 


num colubrinum, different from theſe, growing in ZXthio- 
pia, and poſſeſſed of the ſame virtues againſt the bites of 
ſerpents as the others. This laſt is called in the Arabic 
haud alhaic, the plain verbal tranſlation of which is ſnake- 
wood, or liguum colubrinum. He tells us, that it has 
ſome reſemblance in form to pyrethrum, and that the 
wood is always contorted. | 

Alla cararha is another of its Arabic names, and this 
is the word by which Avicenna, and the other Arabian 
writers interpret the pyrethrum of Dioſcorides; but it 
is not certain whether the ſimilitude of ſounds between 
two or more Arabic words, may not have occaſioned 
ſome confuſion or error here. Diczarchus, in his fragment 


of mount Pelion, deſcribes the root of a tree growing 


there, which is not only a ſovereign remedy for the 
bites of ſerpents, but even deſtroys them by its ſmell. 
This is alſo a /ignum colubrinum; but whether the ſame 
with any of the others, or different from them all, we 
have not deſcriptions enough to determine, 13 


It appears, upon the whole, that little can be depended 
on in the accounts of the medicine called lignum colubri- 


num by any author, unleſs he has himſelf experimented 


what he relates, and deſcribed the plant which produces 
the drug; for much imaginary virtue has been at all times 
given to many things againſt the bitings of ſerpents, and 
the /ignum colubrinum of one author is not the lignum 


colubrinum of another. 


botaniſts hui. See TREE of life. 

Lignum vite is much valued by turners : making ex- 
tremely beautiful cups, bowls, boxes, and other curio- 
Lignum vite is alſo a name given to Go AIAcUM. 


LIGULA, a word uſed by medical writers in very different 


ſenſes. Some expreſs by it the clavicle, others the glot- 
tis; others uſe it as the name of a meaſure, for things 


either liquid or dry, being a quarter of a cyathus, equal 


to a forty-eighth part of a pint with us; others finally 


uſe it for a weight, leſs than half an ounce by two ſcru- 


ples, or ten ſcruples. 


| LiGULA marina, a name given by ſome botanical writers 


SIS terra, in the Materia Medica, the name of 
a fine yellow bole dug in many parts of Germany, par- 
ticularly about Emeric, in the circle of e - and! 
t is a 


| 


to a plant of the fucus or ſea-wrack kind, called by others 


Fucus in lingulas diviſus. It uſually grows in places al- 


ways Covered. by the ſea, not on the banks, which' are 
dry at the ebbing of the tides, and is for the moſt part 
compoſed of a ſort of long cords' or firings. The Talk 
is ſolid, and not hollow, as in the fucus chordam referens, 
or the ſtringy fucus of Mr. Ray; at leaſt the ſtalk of 
this plant is full of a thick and tough viſcous matter, 


like that found in the bladders, at the extremities of the 
branches of the common fucus, at the time when the 


ſeeds are ready to fall. This gluey matter is of a whitiſh 

green, and the colour of the plant itſelf is a deep olive ; 
there is no rib or nerve to be ſeen in any part, but its 
texture is very cloſe and compact. FS 


The indefatigable Mr. Reaumur diſcovered irregular : 


flowers in this plant; they are each compoſed of a num- 


ber of ſhort and flender filaments, iſſuing out of a little 


hole which ſerve them as a cup. Thele filaments are 
diſpoſed in circular order upon the ſtalk ; and reſemble, 
in miniature, the common radiated flowers of the hawk- 
weed, and the like plants; but their diameter is not 


ing the ſmallneſs of theſe flowers, they are however eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed, becauſe they are green; whereas the (talk 
is olive-coloured. Mem. Acad. Par. 1712. 


LIGULATED Fo/cules, ligulati floſculi, in Botany, a term 


uſed by authorsto expreſs a part of the floſcules, or fmall 
ſeparate flowers, which together form the whole head or 
flower of the compound flowered plants. The /i9u/ate 
floſcules generally ſtand on the hedge, and have a flat 
{traight end turned downwards, and armed with three 
teeth, but not divided into any ſegments, | 


LIGURINUS, in Ornithology, a name uſed by many authors 


for the bird more commonly known by the name of 
$PINUS, and called in England the . 


LIGURIUS, in i Antiquity, a precious ſtone on the 


high prieſt's breaſt- plate. It is called /e/chem in Hebrew, 
Theophraſtus and Pliny deſcribe the /igurius to be a ſtone 
like a carbuncle, of a brightneſs ſparkling like fire, 


The /igurius was the firlt ſtone in the third row upon the 


high prieſt's peQoral, and the name of God was inſcribed 
upon it. lian, De Animal. lib. iv. cap. 17. Pliny, 
lib. viii. cap. 38. & lib. xxxvii. cap: 3, Calm. Dict. 
Bibl. Sce LyNCURIVs Js. | 403496! 
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LIGUSTICUM, or LavtsTIcun, in Botany. See Lov- 
AGE. 1 . r ee en 
UM marmor, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by 
n authors have called the Carrara marble, the 
marmor 3 of the ancients. It is a fine white marble, 


bles, chimneys, &c. as the other for carving. See Lu- 
NENSE marmor. 1 5 | 
LIGUSTRUM, in Botany. See PRIVET. | 
LIKE quantities, in Algebra, are thoſe which are expreſſed 
by the ſame letters, under the ſame power, or equally 
repeated in each quantity. bo TO 
Thus 2 #, and 3b, and 9 ff, and 3 ff, are lite quantities; 
but 2 ö, and 35 5, and 9 ff, and 3Fff, are unlike ones, 


menſions, nor are the letters equally repeated. 
Like figns, or ſymbols, in Algebra, are when 
affirmative, or both negative. | ; | 
If one be affirmative, and the other negative, they are 
unlike ſigns. i I EY 
Thus + 64 4 and + 5 d, have lite ſigns z but + 9 fand 

— 7 f, have unlike ſigns. | 


Like figures, in Geometry, are 


both are 


ſuch as have their angles 


See SIMILAR, 8 | . 5 
LIx E arches, in the projection of the ſphere in plano, are 


rees with the correſponding arches of greater ones. 


under [ike planes, equal in number. ; . | 
LILAC, fyringa, in Botany, a genus of the diandria mono- 
 gyniaclaſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has a ſmall 
tubulous permanent empalement of one leaf, indented in 
four parts: it has one petal with along cylindrical tube, cut 
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and two very ſhort ſtamina, terminated by ſmall ſummits, 
ſtanding within the tube; it has an oblong germen, ſup- 
porting a ſhort, ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a thick, bifid 


preſſed, acute-pointed capſule, with two cells, opening 


naceous border. Linnæus reckons two ſpecies, and Miller 
three. IEA $4 — 


growing, with good management, to eighteen or twenty 
feet high, are with their large tufts of flowers very or- 
namental. | | 


ſhould be taken off from the old plants in October, and 
carefully planted in a nurſery, in rows three feet aſunder, 
and one foot diſtance in the rows, where, after they have 
ſtood a year or two to get ſtrength, they will be fit to 
plant in autumn, where they are to remain; after which 


They will grow almoſt auy where; but they are obſerved 


other ſhrubs, though they grow faſteſt in a wet one. 


given us the proceſs for preparing it. 
other authors for the phalangium or 8P1DERWORT. 


of ſome 


plants, which approach to thole of the lily in 
ſhape. | | | 


ſix z but this is more rarely the caſe; the piſtil, or cup 


vided into three cells. | 

del, ephemerum, and the like ; many of which, though 
they leſs reſemble the lily flowers than the others, yet are 
to be diſtinguiſhed by this title, becauſe they leave behind 
them the /i/iaceous ſeed-veſſel which is long, and divided 
into three cells. Tourn, Inſt, 
Botany, Claſs q. 51 
LILLASTRUM, in Botany. See A/phode! LIL v. 
LILIO aſpbodelus, See Aſphodel Lil. v. | 

LiL1o ritillaria. See FRITILLARY- 

Lito hyacinthus. See SQUILLs. 

LiL19 arciſſus. See AMARYLLIS. 

LILIUM lapideum, a name given by the writers, in Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, to a foſſile body found in ſome parts of Ger- 


ſtar-fiſhz though the animal be not, at this time, known 
in its recent ſtate, Klein, who has well conſidered this 


harder than the Parian or ſtatuary kind, and uſed fot ta- 


becauſe the quantities have not every where the ſame di- | 


equal, and the ſides about thoſe equal angles proportional. 


parts of leſſer circles, containing an equal number of de- 


Like ſolid figures, in Geometry, are ſuch as are contained | 


into four obtuſe ſegments at the brim, which ſpread open, | 


ſtigma; the germen afterwards turns to an oblong, com- 


with two valves, contrary to the partition, including in 
each cell one oblong acute-pointed ſeed, with a membra- | 


Theſe are frequently cultivated in gardens; and ſome 


Thecommon way of propagating theſeſhrubs is by ſuckers, | 
- which they always produce in very great abundance; theſe | 


they require no farther care than the digging about their | 
roots once a year, and taking away their ſuckers, which | 
are not only very unſightly, but ſtarve the plant. Miller. | 


to flower beſt in a light, rich ſoil, as indeed do moſt | 


| LILIAGO, in Botany, a name uſed by Cordus and ſome | 
| LILI ACEOUS, in Botany, a term uſed to expreſs the flowers | 
The characters of a liliaceons flower are theſe : it is com- j 
poſed of fix leaves, or elſe of three leaves divided into 


of this flower, always becomes finally a ſced-veſlel di- 


p. 343» See Tab. IX, of | 


many; which plainly ſhews, that it was once a ſpecies of | 


body, in compliance to the vulgarly received names of | 


LIL 


things, calls this the entrochivs ramoſas, or branched entro- 
thus; and the teſemblance ſome of its parts have to the 


common entrochi, ſhe ws plainly, that their origin has 
deen the ſame, and that they ate fragments either of this 
ſpecies or of the Magellanic ſtar- h. The reoent fiſli 
not being found from which the Iilium lapideum is formed 


is no peculiar fate, but is common to it, and to the 


cornua Ammonis, and many other animal remains. 


| LILLO, in chthydlogy, a name given by the Rhodians to 


the Lanrvus. | | 

LILLY of Parace!ſus. See TincTurE of metals. 

LILY, Iilium, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria mono- 
gynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower, which 
1s of the open bell-ſhape, has no empalement, but has 
fix petals reflexed at their points; each petal having a 
narrow longitudinal nectarium at its baſe; it has ſix ere 
ſtamina with a cylindrical oblong germen, which after- 
ward becomes an oblong capſule, with fix rough ſurrows 
hollowed at the top, having three cells filled with flat 
ſeeds lying above each other in a double order. Miller 

enumerates thirteen and Linnęæus nine ſpecies. © 

All the ſorts of lilies may be propagated by off-ſets from 

their roots; or by ſowing their ſeeds: and if the ſeeds 
are carefully ſaved from good flowers, the martagons 
very frequently afford very beautiful varieties. | 
he manner of ſowing them is this: ſome ſquare boxes 
ſhould be provided of about fix inches deep, with holes 
bored in the bottoms to let out the wet; theſe muſt be 
filled with freſh light ſandy earth, and the ſeeds muſt be 
ſown on them pretty thick in the beginning of October, 
ſoon after they are ripe, and covered over about half an 
inch deep with light ſifted earth of the ſame kind. They 
ſhould be then placed where they may have the morning 

| ſun; and, if the weather prove dry, they muſt be wa- 
tered at times, and the weeds carefully picked out. In 

the beginning of November, the boxes are to be removed 
to a place where they have as much ſun as poſſible, 
and be ſecured from the north and eaſt winds. In ſpring 
about the beginning of April, the young plants will ap- 
pear, and the boxes are then to be removed into their 
former ſituation; they ſrould be watered at times during 
the ſummer; and in Auguſt the ſmalleſt roots are to be 
emptied out of theſe boxes, and ftrewed over a bed of 


light earth, and covered with about half an inch .depth 


of light earth ſifted over them; they muſt here be wa- 
tered and ſhaded at times, and defended from the ſe- 
verity of the winter, by a light covering of ſtraw, or 
peas haulm, in the hardeſt weather. In February the ſur- 
face of the bed ſhould be cleared, and a little light earth 
Gfted over it. When the leaves are decayed, the earth 
ſhould be a little ſtirred over the roots, and in the month 
of September following a little more light earth ſifted on. 
In the September of the following year, the roots mult 
be tranſplanted to the places where they are to remain, 
and ſet at eight inches diſtance, the roots with their 
buds uppermoſt, being placed four inches below the 
ſurface : this ſhould be done in moiſt weather. They 
will now require the ſame care as in the preceding win- 
ters; and the ſecond after they are tranſplanted, the 
ſtrongeſt roots will begin to flower. The fine ones 


| ſhouid then be removed at the proper ſeaſon into flower- 
LILI, the name of one of the favourite remedies of Para- 
|  celſus, the baſis of which is antimouy; but he has not 


beds, and planted at great diſtances from one another, 
that they may flower ſtrong. 4 | 
The roots of the whzte lily are emollient, maturating, and 
greatly ſuppurative, They are uſed externally in cata- 
plaſms for theſe purpoſes with ſucceſs. The common 
form of applying them is boiled and, bruiſed ; but ſome 
prefer the roaſting them till tender, and then beating 
them to a-paſte with oil, in which form they are ſaid to 
be excellent againſt burns. Gerard recommends them 
internally in dropſies. 5 | 
For this purpoſe, bread was made of barley-meal, with 
the juice of the roots, aud conſtantly uſed for a month or 


—4 ſix weeks; but Dr. Lewis obſerves, that there are in- 
Of this ſort are the flowers of the tulip, hyacinth, aſpho- 


ſtances of ſimilar cures by the uſe of common bread ; 
and that probably in one caſe, as well as in the other, ab- 
ſtinence from liquids was the remedy. The flowers are 
chiefly uſed for flavouring expreſſed. oils, which, by in- 
ſolation with freſh parcels of them, continued about three 
days each time, are ſuppoſed to receive from them, along 
with their ſmell, an anodyne and nervine virtue. The 
diſtilled water has been ſometimes uſed as a coſmetic. 

Lil v, belladonna, daffodit, Guernſey, Mexican, and Japan, 
names uſed by different authors for the AMaRYLLIs, or 

| Ulia Narciſſus of Linnæus and Tournefort. 

LiLy, aſphodel, crinum, in Botany, a genus of the hexau- 
dria manogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
has one petal, funnel-ſhaped, deeply cut at the top into 
ſix parts, which are teflexed ; and has (ix long ſtamina, 
which are inſerted in the tube of the petal, ſpreading 
open; the germen is ſituated at the bottom of the flower, 
which afterward becomes an oval capſule with three cells, 


each 


7 


LIM 


each containing one oval ſeed; the flowers are included LIMARIA, in Zchthyd/ogy, = name gien by (3aza and fore 


in a two-leaved ſheath. There are four ſpecies. See 
Tab. IX. of Botany, Claſs 9. enn yin 25? 
Lil v, daffodil. See Sea-DArronit, and AMARYLLIS: 
LiL v, day, or St. Bruno's lily, hemerocallis, in Botany, a genus 
| of the hexandria monogyniu claſs, Its characters are theſe : 
the flower has no'empalement ; in ſome ſpecies the flower 
is of one petal, cut into fix parts; in others it has fix petals; 
there are fix awl-ſhaped declining ſtamina ſurronnding, 
the ſtyle ; the roundiſh furrowed germen is fituated in the 
middle, and becomes an oval three-cornered capſule, with 
three lobes opening with two valves, filled with roundiſſi 

"feeds. Miller reckons four, and Linnæus two ipecies. 

LiLy, hyacinth. See SqQuiLLs. 1 

LiLv, May. See LII Y of the valley, infra. 

Lil r, Perſian. See FRITILLARY. KR 

Lil r, ſuperb, glorioſa, in Botany, a genus of the hexandr ia 
monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has 

no empalement ; but has ſix ſpear-ſhaped petals, which 
are waved and reflexed to the bottom; it has fix ſtami- 
na, which ſpread each way, terminated by proſtrate | 

ſommits; in the centre is ſituated a globular germen, 
which becomes an oval thin capſule with three cells, filled 
with globular ſeeds diſpoſed in a double range. There 
ate two ſpecies, natives of the Eaſt . | 
Tily=theorn. See Lily-Dmokn. „ 

LiLy of the valley, convallaria, in Botany, a genus of the 
hexandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has one petal, which is bell-ſhaped, ſpread open 
and reflexed, but has no empalement; it has ſix ſtamina 

| Inſerted into the petal ; in the centre is ſituated a glo- 
bular germen, which becomes a globular berry with three 

cells, containing one roundiſh ſeed. Miller enumerates 
ten and Linnzus eight ſpecies. FE | 
The plant commonly called one-blade, and by Caſpar 

Bauhine /i/ium convallium minus, is uſually eſteemed a 
ſpecies of this genus, but improperly; it being one of 
the ſmilaxes. Tourn. Inſt. p. 77. See SMILAX. 


The name /ily is very improperly given to this genus of | 


pr. as they have not the leaſt affinity to the /:/y. 


he flowers of the white /:ly of the valley are cephalic | 


and nervine, and preſcribed for vertigoes, apoplexies, 
palſies, &, 8 . DEL 
It is principally from the volatile parts of theſe flowers, 


that medicinal virtues have been expected in nervous and | 


catarrhous diforders ; but probably their fixed parts alſo 
have no ſmall, perhaps the greateſt, ſhare in their effi- 
cacy: the flowers, dried and powdered, and thus diveſted 


of their odoriferons principle, prove ſtrongly fternuta- | 


tory. Watery or ſpirituons extracts made from them, 
given in doſes of a ſcruple or half a dram, act as gentle 
ſtimulating aperients and laxatives; and ſeem to partake 
of the purgative virtue, as well as of the bitterneſs of 
aloes. Lewis's Mat. Med. | 5 © od 
LiLY, water, nymphæa, in Botany, a genus of the poly- 
aundria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the em- 
palement of the flower is compoſed of four or five co- 
Joured leaves; the flower has many petals fitting on the 


the Spam | oF 

| LIMATURA mar trs præparuta. See IRon | 
LIMAX, in the Hiſtory of Inſects, the name of a genus of 
theſe animals, comprehending all the naked ſnails. See 


The body of the /imax is of an oblong figure, approach- 


| flat beneath; the tentacula are four in number, and two 


Li u Ax marinus, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to the 


LIMB, in Anatomy, is uſed to denote certain parts of the 
LiMBs, motions of the, 


ol eaſily making with one hand, or even with both hands 


very contrary ſtrokes with the 


to move, without giving our particular attention to what 
action of the left hand, though they appear ſtrange and 


tions ſingly would be no difficulty to either, is not pecu- 


culty, though great in the ſtructure of our eyes, is not 


ſide of the germen, for the moſt part in a fingle ſeries ;, 
and it has a great number of ſhort, plain, incurved ſtami- 
na, with oblong ſummits ; it has a large oval germen, but 
no ſtyle; with an orbicular, plain, target-ſhaped ſtigma ; 
the germen becomes a hard, oval, fleſhy fruit with a nar- 
row neck, crowned at the top; and divided into ten or 
fifteen cells full of pulp, with many roundiſh ſeeds, 
There are two ſpecies, which grow naturally in ſtanding 
waters; Linnzus reckons four. | | | 
| The beſt method to propagate theſe plants is to procure 
| ſome of the ſeed-veſſels juſt as they are ripe and ready 
to open ; theſe ſhould be thrown into canals or large 
ditches or ftanding water, where they will fink to the 
bottom, and in the following ſpring the plants will ap- 
pear floating on the ſurface of the water, and in June 
or July produce their beautiful large flowers: when they 
are once fixed to a place, they will multiply exceedingly ; 
in ſmall gardens they are cultivated in large troughs of 
water lined with lead; where they thrive wat well; but 
ſew perſons care to be at that charge. Miller. dt 
The roots, flowers, and ſometimes the leaves, have been 
employed both internally and externally, as demulcent, 
anti- inflammatory, and in ſome degree anodyne : they 
are cooling and drying, and accounted good to ſtay all 
kinds of fluxes and looſeneſſes, and the gonorrhoea and 
nocturnal emiſſions ; by their ſoftening cooling qualities 
allaying the acrimony of the Temen, and chereby render- 
| Ig wn has leſs diſpoſed to venery. The leaves are good 
to be Ye 3 to hot humours and inflammations. 


[ 
[ 


LILx, leffer yellow water. See Bog-BEaN, | 
 LIMANDA, in 1chthyology, a name by which ſome authors 


| have called the flat-fiſh, which we in Engliſh call the pas, 


the paſſer aſper of authors. 


' nerves, and their different origins in the brain, the cere- 


_ oblervation, was the crucial interlacement of the nerves 
in the medulla oblongata, firft diſcovered by M. Petit, 


Who, within his own knowledge, had become paralytic 


N 


other writers to the THYNNUsS or TUNNY-fi/h, called 
mackrel. _ E 


* * 
, 


: 


nat. c . 9 | 
This belongs to the order of molluſca ot ſoft worms in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem. The animal$of this genus have no 
ſhell, and are furniſhed with members. 


ing to cylindric, and is perforated at the fide with a hole, 
which ſerves for its genitals and diſcharge of excrements ; 
above is a fleſhy kind of bueklet, formed convexly, and 


of them have the appearance of eyes. Sed 
Of this genus authors enumerated eight ſpecies. 


lippar is, or, as it is commonly termed in Engliſh, the ſea- 
ſnail, caught in plenty at the mouths of rivers in York- 
ſhire, and ſome other places. See CYLiNDRUS. 


human body, proceeding from the trunk. | 


| By a ſort of natural mechaniſm 
and that without any acquired habitude, we are capable 


at once, exactly the counter-aCtion to that motion, which 
the other hand naturally and moſt eaſily is found to make, 
and the contrary of which it cannot itſelf make without 
difficulty, and repeated trials and cuſtom. It is owing 
to this, that we can with the left hand eaſily make the 
n, that we are accuſ- 
tomed to make with the right; if we ſuffer that left hand 


it is doing, as in the playing on ſome inſtrumenis of 
muſic, the fingers being after practice left, as it were, to 
themſelves, ſucceed more happily than when the attcn- 
tion is mote engaged in what they are doing. The letters 
or figures thus made by counter ſtrokes from the unforced 


confuſed at firſt ſight, yet if held up againſt a looking- 
glaſs, they will be found ſufhciently determinate and ex- 
preſs. Ch ee e. en . 10 5 
This difficulty of making motions, at the ſame time, con- 
trary to one another with two limbs, either of which mo- 


liar to the arms; if we fit down and try the experiment 
with the feet, the ſucceſs is found the ſame, and even 
the moving differently the like fingers or toes of the dif- 
ferent hands or feet, is found of proportionate difficulty. 
We, in the ſame manner, are not able, by any means, to 
direct our two eyes to two different objects, placed in 
contrary ſituations at the ſame time; but in this the diſſi- 


univerſal to all creatures. - The chamzleon being able to 
do this, and to look before and behind, or in any othec 
ever ſo different direQions, both at the fame time. Mr. 
Winſlow was led by a great number of obſervations of 
this kind, diligently to examine the diſpoſitions of the 


bellum, the medulla: oblongata, and the ſpinal marrow. 
The firſt thing-on which this accurate anatomift made his 


and accurately deſcribed and figured by him; and the 
obſervations of the ſame author, of different peeſfons, 


in the limbs on the contrary fide of their body to the af- 
ſected parts of the brain alſo, The being able determi- 
nately to bring on the like ſymptoms in brutes, from in- 
juries to the contrary ſides of the brain, and the regular 
croſſing of the filaments which paſs tranſverſely on the 
medullary arch, commonly called the callous body of the 
brain, and of other of the nervous fibres, ſeemed to. pro- 
miſe to give ſome light into the explication of the diſſi- 
culty of theſe contrary motions being performed at the 
ſame time. When this accurate obſerver had ſufficiently 
informed himſelf of theſe croſſings of the nerves, and 
the other reciprocal communications of the ſeveral parts 
of 'the brain, or its two lateral halves, as well by the 
two large tranſverſe cords, as by the thick tranſverſe 
fibres of the ſmall inferior and triangular ſurface of che 
alch, he beſtowed his particular obſervation-on the ſtruc- 
ture of the ſpinal marrow, ' This he carefully examined 
by the microſcope; and beſide the tranſverſe fibres, which 
make the communication between the two columns of 
this marrow, and which M, Petit had before nicely de- 
ſcribed; there appeared to M. Winſlow, in the thickneſs 
of each of theſe columns, a long train very diſtin, and 
made up of a leſs white and more cloudy matter than the 
reſt; or a medullary cord, which had not been before 

| | obſerved 


dbferved by any body, any more than the [mall cords and | 
trnſverſe fibres of the ſummit of the arch of the brain, 
or the croſſing of its tranſverſe fibres. 2 
By theſe ſeveral croſſings, and reciprocal communications 
of the medullary filaments, which are, as it were, the 
roots of the nerves of each half, or each ſeveral ſide of 
the human body, it ſeems not impoſſible to explain the 
reaſon of the before obſerved difficulty of making the 
contrary motions with the two oppoſite limbs at the ſame 
time; eſpecially when it is obſerved, that the two ſmall 
parcels of medullary filaments, which compoſe the pri- 
mitive trunks of every pair of nerves that are propagated 
from the ſpinal marrow, have their paſſage through the 
Jateral apertures of the vertebra, and beſore that ſeem to 
proceed partly from the neighbouring column or moiety 
of the ſpinal marrow, and partly from the other column 
or moiety, by means of the croſſing before mentioned; 
and conſequently, that by this reciprocal croſſing, or in- 
terlacing, one of the primitive parcels or bundles of fila- 
ments of each primitive trunk of the nerves of one ide 
of the body, mult communicate with the fellow-parcel or 
bundle of filaments of the nerves of the other fide. 

Every body almoſt knows that the motion of the muſcles, 
and ſenſation by the touch, are performed by means of 
the nerves and their filaments ; but no one has ever yet 
diſcovered the true means: this, however, is certain, that 
when we- would put in motion, at one time, the two 
legs, or the two arms, or the finger or toes of each hand 


in the time of their motion, communicates cer- 


which 


meeting, 
tain impteſſions reciprocally to the ſeveral nerves, 


| the body, and continue them to act in concert on the ſe- 
veral muſcles of both the arms and legs at the ſame time, 
and communicate to both that principle of motion, which 
we meant to give alone to one. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
Par. 1739. | | 5 | 
The limbs, as well as the life of a man, are of ſuch high 
pardons even HOMICIDE, if committed /e defendendo, 
or in order to preſerve them 
Lins, LiMBUs, the ontermoſt border, or graduated edge, 
ol an aſtrolabe, quadrant, or the like mathematical in- 
ſtrument. 3 | | 
Tbe word is alſo uſed for the 
projection of the ſphere in plano. ; 
Lins alſo ſignifies the outermoſt border or edge of the ſun 


either luminary. | 
ſun in order to find out its true height, which is that of 
the centre. 5 
Lins is alſo uſed, among 
border of plants, their leaves and flowers. See PETAL. 
LIMBECK. See AL EMU. 
LIMB ERS, in Artillery, a fort of advanced train joined to 
the carriage of a cannon, upon a march. It is compoſed 
of two ſhafts, wide enough to receive a horſe betwixt 
them, which is called the fllet horſe ; theſe ſhafts are 
Joined by two bars of wood, and a bolt of iron at one 
ends, and have a pair of ſmall wheels; upon the axle- 
tree riſes a ſtrong iron ſpike, upon which the train of the 
carriage is put. 
limbers are run out behind it. 
See the dimenſions and figure of a limber carriage, in 
Muller's 'Freatiſe of Artillery, p. 187, &c. | 
LiunER- Holes, in a (hip, little ſquare holes cut through her 
floor-timbers, ſerving to let the water to the well of the 


where the keel rope runs. * 


Every floor-timber has two /imber-holes cut through it; 
: Viz, one on each fide of the keelſon. 
part of the cieling or lining of a ſhip's floor, cloſe to the 
keelſon, and immediately above the /inbers. They are 
occaſionally removed, in order to examine and clear the 
limber-holes. 
LinBER-r0pe, is a long rope, frequently retained in the 
{imber-holes of a ſhip, and communicating from one to 
another, in order to clear them, by pulling the rope back- 
wards and forwards, ſo as to looſen the ſand or dirt by 
which they may occaſionally be choaked. 
LIMBUS, or Lins, is a term in the Reman Theley, uſed 
for that place where the patriarchs are ſuppoſed to have 
. waited for the redemption of mankind, and where they 
imagine our Saviour continued from the time of his death 
to that of his reſurrection. | 


Du-Cange ſays, the fathers call this place /embus, e quod 


the other world. 


Vor. III. Ne 203. 


or foot; at that time the croffed filaments of the primi- 
tive trunks of the nerves, which grow to their correſpon- | 
dent muſcles on each fide, immediately come mutually 
into contact and conſent with one another; and their ſo 


from them are propagated to the two different ſides of | 


value, in the eſtimation of the law of England, that it 


primitive circle in any 


or moon, when the middle or diſk is hid in an eclipic of 


Aſtronomers obſerve the lower and upper limb of the 


Botaniſts, for the outer edge or 


pump, which otherwiſe would lie between thoſe timbers, 


IMBER-boards, are ſhort pieces of plank, which form a 


But when a gun is upon action, the | 


| 


LIME, calx of fone, a white, foft; 


LIM 


LiMBus- is alfo uſed by catholles for che place deftined to 
receive the ſouls of infants, who die without baptiſm z 
who have not deſerved hell, as dying in innocence ; nor 


yet are worthy of heaven, 


t 2 becauſe of the imputation of 
original fn. 


friable ſubſtance; pre- 
pared of ſtone, marble, chalk, or ſome other ſtony fub- 
ſtance, by burning in a K 11 V. 
The great uſe of lime is in the compoſition of mortar for 
building; the fire taking away a great part of its humi- 
.dity, and opening its pores, ſo that it becomes eaſily re- 
ducible to powder, and miſcible with ſand or burnt clay. 
See Mok r AR. 
LIME, quick or calx viva, is ſuch as it comes out of the 
_ kiln, or furnace. And thoſe earths or ſtones, which 
yield this acrimonious, ſriable ſubſtance, are called 
CALCAREOUS or calcinable. The method of converting 
earths and ſtones into quick-lime is very ſimple: it 
conſiſts in expoſing them to the action of fire, in kilns 
made for this purpoſe, till they become of a white- red 
heat, and in keeping them in this degree of heat during 
twelve or fifteen hours: good quick-/ime may alſo be made 
with a leſs heat continued for a longer time, or in leſs 
time with a more intenſe heat; but care muſt be taken 
that the heat is not ſufficiently violent to vitrify the 
calcareons ſtone. The effects of CAaLCcINATION, and 
the principal properties that diſtinguiſh quick-lime from 
uncalcined calcareous earths, are the following: the 
earths and ſtones, from which quick-lime is produced, 
contain a large quantity of air in a fixed ſtate, called 
_ fixed AIR, and by ſome writers calcareous gas, which, 
in calcination, is expelled; and therefore, in this pro- 
ceſs, they are rendered more friable, and their weight is 
very conliderably diminiſhed. See HEAT Potential, 
Mr. Jacquin, in his Examen Doctrinæ Meyerianz, (ſee 
_ Acipum Pingue) obſerves that /ime-/?one contains 4.3 of 
its weight of gas, and z of water. In conſequence of 
this dilcharge of air, ſtrong quick-!;me, though diſſoluble 
in all the acids, with conſiderable heat, raiſes no effer= 
veſcence, or emits no air-bubbles, which the uncalcined 
earths do in great abundance. Moreover, if the cal- 
cined ſtones be left expoſed to the air, they crumble into 
a fine white powder, called lime /laked in the air, and re- 
cover great part of their original weight. If the quick- 
lime, while newly made and very ſtrong, be put into 
water, inſtead of expoling it to the air, it preſently 
cracks and ſplits with noiſe, exhaling a hot watery va- 
pour and ſoon crumbling to as fine a powder as if it 
had been a long time expoſed to the air. But the crude 
.lime-(tone, before its caicination, exhibits none of theſe 
phenomena, with air or with water. Lime-water, not 
caecompoled, which is nothing elſe but water ſaturated 
with guick-lime, produces the ſame appearances with 
acids and other ſubſtances as the guick-lime itſelf, ex- 
cepting that its combination with theſe ſubſtances is not 
accompanied with ſo much heat. Quich-lime and lime- 
water have not only the acrimonicus taſte, but alſo all 
the other properties of fixed alkalis. Thus . quick-lime 
changes the blue colours of flowers to a green, precipi- 
tates all metallic ſolutions, and even ſome ſalts with 
_ earthy baſes, ſuch as alum, and decompoſes ammoniacal 
ſalts, from which it difengages the volatile alkali. It 
has ſome action upon oils, ſpirit of wine, and eſpecially | 
upon ſulphur, which it reduces to an hepar. Theſe al- 
kaline faline properties diſtinguiſh gick-/;me from uncal- 
cined calcareous earths, which, however, in a ſmall de- 
gree poſſeſs ſome of the ſame properties. The theory 
of quick: lime has been very much improved by the mo- 
dern diſcoveries relating to fixed AIR, We learn from 
the experiments of Hales, Black, Jacquin, and others, 
that if calcareous ſtones are calcined in an apparatus of 
cloſe veſſels, fo that whatever is expelled by fire may 
be retained, they may be converted into guick-/ime, with- 
out the concurrence of the external air; that, during 
this calcination, a certain quantity of aqueous liquor is 
. expelled from calcareous ſtones, though they have been 
previouſly well dried, and moreover, that a conſiderable 
_ quantity of a volatile vapour is diſengaged during the 
calcination, and that this vapour is the ſame as the gas 
or fixed air, which is expelled by adding acids to calca- 
reous earth, and which occaſions the efferveſcence that 
ariſes upon mixing theſe ſubſtances, From this diſco- 
very. of the exiſtence of gas in calcarcous earths, and of 
the total' privation of this fluid in guick-/ime, we ob- 
tain a clear and ſatisfactory explication of the various 
properties of quick=/ime, and alſo of other ſimilar ſub- 
ſtances. Dr. Black has taught us, that lime ſtone and 
other calcareous earths become quick-l:me, when they are 
deprived by calcination in fire, ſolution in acids, preci- 
pitation with ſubſtances void of air, of the gas or air 


fit limbus inferiorum, as being the margin or frontier of | 


uſually combined with them in their natural ſtate. His 
experiments likewiſe prove, that when alkalis, fixed or 
volatile, are deprived of their gas, by any means, and 

N particularly 
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particularly by combination with quick-lime,, they are 


thereby rendered more cauſtic, incapable of efferveſcing 


with acids, avd of cryſtallization, and more powerful) 
ſolvent: and the guic#-lime, &c. by thus communicaung 
cauſticity to alkalis, loſes its own cauſticity, and es 
all the properties of uncalcined calcareous earth : and Ie 
has ſhewn more generally, that by recombining this gas 
with quick-lime, magneha, or alkalis, which had been 
previouſly deprived of it, their former weight and pro- 
perties are deſtroyed. From the greater acrimony com 
municated to quick-lime and to alkalis, by thus depriving 


them of their contained gas, he bas diſtinguiſhed them, 


when thus deprived, or uncombined with gas, by a 
epithet cauſtic, as cauſtic calcareous earth, or caullie 


fixed alkali, or cauſtic volatile alkali ; and when thete 


earths or alkalis are combined with gas, he calls tem 
mild. Sec ALCALI. | : 

Dr. Black contrived an apparatus by which the gas ex- 
tricated from an efferveſcing mixture, could be conveyed 
into a cauſtic alkaline liquor, and ſhewed that by this 
method the cauſtic alkali could be N 
recover its efferveſcing and cryſtallizing properties: : 

His apparatus conſiſted of two phials communicating Dy 


means of a bent tube, one end of which 1s inſerted jou 
the mouth of one phial, and the other end into the mouth | 


of the other phial. In one of the phials he put ſome 


cauſtic ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, and into the other pbial 


ſome mild alkali or mild calcareous earth. Upon this 
mild alkali or mild calcareous earth, he poured through a 
hole made in the ſide of the phial, ſome acid liquor, 
which immediately produced an efferveſcence as uſual, 


that is, it extricated from the alkali or earth their con- 
tained gas. The gas thus diſengaged, paſſed through 
the bent tube into the phial containing the ſpirit of fal 


ammoniac, with which it combined, and which it chang- 
ed. from a cauſtic into a mild ſtate, For the ſpirit is, by 
this proceſs, rendered capable of efferveſcing with acids, 
and if it be much concentrated, it will be ſeen to cry- 
ſtallize during its impregnation with gas. 


Dr. Macbride employed a ſimilar apparatus to impreg- | 


nate /ime-water with gas, by which means he changed 
the cauſtic earth or guzck-lime, which was diſſolved in the 
Water, to a mild calcareous earth, which, not being ſo- 


luble in water, as quick-l/ime is, was therefore precipitated : | 


he has alſo ſhewn, that this gas is capable of being ab- 
ſorbed in water, and that the water thus impregnated, 
precipitates the lime from lime- water. See ſome other 
properties of this gas recited under the article fed 
AIR. | ; | 

Dr. Black has farther determined, by experiments, the 
relative powers of the ſeveral alkaline ſubſtances to unite 
with this elaſtic fluid, or the AFFINiTIEsS of this fluid 
towards theſe ſubſtances. He found that this gas was 
more diſpoſed to unite with cauſtic calcarcous earth or 
guick-lime than with any other ſubſtance z next with fixcd 
alkali; then with magneſia; and laſtly with volatile al- 
kali, Whence he ſhews, that mild volatile alkali may 
be deprived of its gas, or rendered cauſtic by applying to 
it magneſia deprived of its gas, or cauſtic fixed alkali, or 
quicł- lime; and at the ſame time the magneſia, fixcd 
alkali, or quicł- lime, ate thereby rendered mild. Mag- 


neſia alſo may be deprived of its gas by means of cauſtic 


fixed alkali, or of quick-/ime ; and laſtly, mild fixed al- 
ali may be rendered cauſtic by means of guic#-line, 
which is at the ſame time rendered mild. 
boilers in order to increaſe the activity or diſſolving power 
of their alkali, boil it in water with guzick-lime. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine fully eſtabliſhed by many experiments, 


the cauſticity and other peculiar properties of guzict- lime | 


and cauſtic alkali are the original propertics of theſe ſub- 
ſtances, while they are pure and uncombined, and not 
communicated to them by any ſuppoſed abſorption of 
matter from the fire in calcination, as Meyer and other 
chemiſts maintain. See Ac IDM Pinpue. | 
From the now well-known property of fixed air in cor- 
recting air which has been injured by animal reſpiration 
or putrefaCtion, Dr. Prieſtley is led to conjecture, that 
lime-hilns, which diſcharge great quantities of fixed air, 
may be wholeſome in the neighbourhood of populous 
citics, the atmoſphere of which abounds with putrid 
effluvia. See on the ſubjeCt of this article, Edinburgh 
Eſſays, vol. ii, Macbride's Eſſays, efl. v. and Chemical 
Dict. art. Quick-lime, and Appendix, ed. 2d. 

LI uE, /laked, is that diluted or drenched in water, and re- 
ſerved for the making of mortar. 

The beſt /ime is that made of the hardeſt, firmeſt, and 
whiteſt ſtones; and which is ſlaked at its coming out o 
the furnace. . 
It may eaſily be determined whether a lone will calcine, 
by letting fall a few drops of aqua ſortis, or any ſtrong 
acid, on the ſtone, which will boil, and diſſolve a part of 
it, if the ſtone is calcinable; but will lie upon the (tone, 
like oil, and not ferment, if it will not calcine, 


rendered mild, and. 


Hence ſoap- | 


prejudicial to the colours. 


gquick-lime. 
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Sir H. Wotton looks on it as a great error in the Engliſh - 
to make lime, as they do, of refuſe and ſtuff, without any 
choice; whereas the Italians, at this day, and much more 
the ancients, burnt their firmeſt tones, and even frag- 
ments of marble, where it was plentiful ; which, in time, 
became almoſt marble again for its hardneſs, as appears 
in their ſtanding theatres, &c. wy 

We have two kinds of lime in common uſe in England 
the one made of hard itone, the other of a ſoft calca- 
reous, or chalky {tone ; whereof the former is much the 
ſtrongelt. That made of ſoft ſtone, or chalk, is fitteſt 
tor plaiſtering of ceiling, and walls within doors; and 
that made ot hard ſtones for buildings, and for plaiſter— 


ings without doors. 


Good lime may allo be made of mill-ſtone, not coarſe 
and ſandy, but fine and greaſy; as alio of all kinds of 
Hints; though it is hard to burn them, unleſs in a rever- 
beratory furnace, as being apt to run to glals. 

Dieuſlant recommends /;m2 made of ſea-ſhells as the beſt ; 
but Goldman finds fault with it, as being impatient of 
moiſture, and theiefore eaſily peeling off from the out- 
ſive of walls; it is, however, the common lime uſed in 


the IUidies. | 75 | | 
Before the ſtones be thrown into the kiln, they are to be 


broken to picces; otherwiſe the air contained in their ca- 
vities, too much expanded by the heat, makes them fly 
with ſo much vicience, as to damage the kiln. Accord- 
ing to Alberti and Palladio, lime will not be ſulliciently 
burnt in leſs than Gxty hours intenſe heat, 5 

The marks of a well-burnt /ime, according to Alberti, are, 
that its weight be to that of the ſtone in a ſeſquialterate 


proportion; that it be white, light, and ſonorous ; that 


when {laked, it ſticks to the ſides of the veſſels; to which 
Boeckler adds, that, when flaked, it ſends forth a copious 
thick {moke z and Dieuſlant, that it needs a great deal of 
water to lake it. To preſerve lime ſeveral years, flake, 
and work it up; dig a pit under ground, into which let 


it pals through a hole open at the bottom of the veſſel. 


As ſoon as the pit is full, cover it up with ſand, to pre- 


vent its drying ; thus keeping it moiſt till it be uſed. 


Boeckler gives another method: cover a ſtratum of /ime 
two or three feet high with another of ſand of the like 


height; pour on water enough to flake the lime, but not 


to reduce it to duſt after flaking, If the ſand cleave into 


chinks, as the ſmoke afceuds, cover them up, fo as no 


Vent may be given thereto. This /ime, he adds, kept ten 
or twelve years, Will be like glue; and will, farther, be 
of particular uſe in painting on walls, as being no way 
See MORTAR, | 
Lime is much uled by tanners, ſkinners, &c. in the pre— 
paration of their lcather; by ſoap boilers for diſſolving 
the oil, and facilitating its union with the alkaline ſalt; 
and by ſfugar-bakers for refining their ſugar. | | 
It is allo of ſome medicinal ule; being applied externally 
in deliccative and epulotic medicines. | 
It is uted alſo as a depilatory; and has been ſometimes 
made into an unguent with honey for rheumatic and 


other obitinate fixed pains of the joints or limbs: this 


unguent is much commended by Fuller, who obſerves, 
that it is almolt cauſtic. As an ablorbent earth, it is 
anti-acid, and capable of abſorbing the acid matters 


which are produced in digeſtion from the weakneſs of 


the ſtomach, in diſeaſes proceeding from a ſpontaneous 
acid, ſo well defcribed by Buerhaave. Ir is the fitter in 
theſe diſeaſes, which are commonly the effect of the in- 


achvity and weakneſs of the fibres, as it poſſeſſes a tonic 


quality, which other abforbent earths have not 


Belides, 


' perſons afflifted with theſe diſeaſes are ſubject to much 


wind, which is perhaps nothing elſe but gas; and guick- 
lime is very capable of abſorbing that fluid. As gquick= 
lime is allo drying, a little cauſtic, and conſequently ci- 
catriſing, it may contribute to cure certain ulcers, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the ſoft parts. Accordingly, ſeveral able 
phyſicians have preſcribed it ſucceſsfully for internal ſup- 
purations, and in the phthiſis pulmonalis. Moreover, 
the property which u,, lime has of attenvating viſcid. 
matters, and of decompoling ammoniacal ſalts, has been 
advantageouſly applied to diflolve ſtones in the bladder 
and kidneys. But the beſt method of adminiſtering quick 
{ime internally has been thought to be by giving the 
LiME-water;z becauſe this water is ſuppoſed to poſleſs all 
the medicinal victues of d time, and becauſe the 
earthy particles are thus reduced to the greateſt fineneſs, 
and are conlequently ſuſceptible of the moſt perfect diſ- 
tribution. However, this ſhould be adminiſtered with 
great caution, and much diluted; and, after all, it is 
doubted, whether the /ime-water, thus diluted, has all 
the medicinal qualities which might be expected from 
Macquer. e 
ime affords a great variety of figures in its ſalts, The 
moſt perſect concretions among them ſeem to be double 
pointed figures, thick toward one end, and growing thin 
toward the other; ſome ate flat and of a quadrilateral 
figure; 
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down. Dung and lime mixed together will do better for 


Li uk, bird. See BIkD-Iime. 
LiME, cream of. See CREAM. _ 5 
LIME-galls, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſort of galls or vegetable 


very beautiful red colour, which did not come out in the 
füt waſhings afterwards, It is extremely probable, that 
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Figure, and others flat and very thin, but hexangular ; 
ſome are of the ſhape of a wedge, being cut off taper near 
one end, and blunt at the other. S-da, or pot- aſuʒ made 
of the plant kali, is very elegant and various in its ſhoots. 


each end; others are oblong, and leſs regularly formed, 


ſome ſquare, and very thin; others oblong, with a ten- 


dency to a rhomboidal ſhape, and ſome roundiſh, Theſe 
are a few, out of a great number of experiments, made 
by the accurate Leewenhoek, and fince repeated by other 
obſervers. ö 6 
are publiſhed at large in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
Lime makes the greateſt improvement upon light ſandy 
lands, or upon a dry gravel; but a cold clay ſeldom is 
much benefited by it. If it be mixed with dung, or with 
mud, drawn from the bottom of the rivers, it makes an 
excellent mixture, eſpecially where the ſoil is very ſandy; 
and in Weſtmoreland they procure fine crops of barley 
from their ſandy lands, by manuring them with lime 
and cow-dung mixed together, 
land is like that of chalk, it works downwards, as the far- 
mers expreſs it : it is therefore beſt to treat it in the ſame 
manner, laying it upon a lay the year before it is to be 
plowed up. Lime is reckoned to make corn grow with 
a thin huſk ; but it is not a laſting manure, ſeldom hold- 
ing for more than five crops. 
land, which lies upon a deſcent, it ſhould be mixed 
with dung, and laid principally on the higher part of 
the land ; the conſequence of which will be, that the 
rain will waſh out the virtue of the lime and dung toge- 
ther, and carry the whole to the lower parts as it runs 


any land than either of them alone. 


All lime is a very good manure, but that made of ſtone | 


is much better than what is made of chalk. The com- 
mon allowance is a buſhel to a pole ſquare, or a bundred 
and ſixty buſhels to an acre. | 


This they cover with earth, and ſo leave it till the rains 


fall and flake it, and after that they ſpread it as evenly as | 
poſſible upon the ground. They always find that if it | 
be carried hot out of the kiln, and laid upon the land to | 


cool, it does much better than in any other way. 
The improvement it makes upon land is owing chiefly to 
its heat, and the ſalt it contains. It is in much the ſame 


manner that coal-aſhes, and the ſoot of coal become uſe- 
ful upon the like ſort of lands; but the farmers always 


find that a mixture of good earth and lime, that has lain 
a conſiderable time together, is better for this purpoſe 
than freſh lime alone. Moteton's Northampt. p. 481. 


protuberances, formed on the edges of the leaves of the 
lime tree in ſpring time; they are very common in the 
Plantations of /:mes, and are irregularly ſhaped, but 


uſually oblong and rugged, and of a reddiſh colour, they | 


occupy only the edges of the leaves, aud are of a red co- 
lour, ſometimes very beautiful, 


on ſome parts of his linen, and found that they gave a 


there wants only inquiry to prove that we have many va- 


luable productions of this kind, which, though difregard- | 


ed at preſent, might prove of great uſe, in the ſeveral 
mechanical arts as well as in medicine. | 


Theſe galls of the lime leaves are formed by a worm, 


which inhabits them during its term of life, being found | 


in them of all ſizes, from the molt minute to that of the 
full growth, which is about half an inch in length; but 


when its period of life, as a worm, draws near, it de- 


ſerts this habitation, and goes elſewhere to pals into its 
chryſalis (tate. This alſo is the caſe with the worms that 
inhabit many ga/ls, which are frequently found to contain 
them in the worm (tate, but never in that of the chry ſa- 
Iis, which they always paſs into elſewhere. 

Beſides theſe ga/ls of the leaves of the lime. tree, they have 
ſometimes another appearance not leſs ſingular, and this 
is alſo owing to an inſect; though many curious obſervers 
have miſſed the finding it there. In this ſtate the whole 


leaf of the /ime-tree reſembles a common ſpoon, being | 


ſunk into a hollow in the middle, and in its pedicle mak- 
ing the handle. The edge of the leaf in chis caſe is al- 
ways tumid, and forms a rib or ridge, running round 
the whole circumference in the ſhape of a chord: this is 
uſually found during the time that the leaf is growing to 
ts ſize, and to this is owing the whole figure it aſſumes 
alterward ; for the leaf being unable to extend itſelf 
farther toward the circumference by reaſon of this ring, 
naturally forms a ſort of hollow or baſon in its ſucceed- 
ug growth, The protuberance, in this cafe, ſurrounding 


The reſt, with the figures of theſe ſhoots, 


The nature of lime on | 


When lime is uſed to 


As theſe are very plen- | 
Uſul, Mr. Reaumur was of opinion, that they might be of 
ſervice in the dying trade; he made trial by rubbing them 


— 


Some are beautiful priſms, with the angles cut off near | 


LIE, brook, 
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the leaf is a kind of gall, and owes its origin in the man⸗ 
ner of all the other excreſcences of that kind to an in- 
ſect. This, however, has been ſought for in vain by 
many, who inquired aſter it too late; but Mr. Reaumur 
ſearching the leaves in the beginning of May, found in 
every protuberance of this kind, ſeveral ſmall worms of 
a white colour, and conſiderable length, though not ex- 
ceeding a horſe-hair in thickneſs. The reaſon that theſe 
are not found in the ſame place afterwards, probably, is, 
that they either go out of it, as the inhabitants of many 
other galls do, in order to paſs into their chryſalis ſtate, 
or elle that this life in the worm ſtate, and the duration 
of that in the chryſalis, are both very ſhort, and that 
they have generally eſcaped in the form of flies before 
the time that they are ſought for in the leaves. See Tab. 
of 2 Ne 27. and Reaumur's Hiſt. of Inf. vol. vi. 
„ | | 
LIME-Ailn. See K1LN. . | 
LI E- ammoniacal, a kind of phoſphorus, invented by Mr. 
Homberg, and made of ſal ammoniac and lime. See 
Ammoniacal PhOspHORUS, 
LiME, in Botany. See LEMON. 
See BROOK -Lime. MEE 
LiME-/tone, lapis calcarius, is a ſtone of a coarſe grain, 
which being burnt in a kiln, makes an ingredient in 
mortar, plaiſter, &c. | 
LiME=-7ree, or LINDEN-tree, tilia, in Botany, a genus of 
the polyandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: 
the flower has a concave coloured empalement, which is 
cut into hive parts; it has five oblong blunt petals, which 
are crenated at their points; and many awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, terminated by ſingle ſummits; it bas a roundiſh 
germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle of the length of the 
tamina, crowned by an obtuſe five-cornered ſtigma; the 
germen becomes a thick globular capſule with five cells, 
opening at the baſe with five valves, each containing 
one roundiſh ſeed, There are four ſpecies according to 
Miller, and two in the Linnzan ſyſtem. 
The ſeveral ſpecies of the tilia or lime- tree are all eaſily 
propagated by layers, which in one year will take good 
root, and ſhould then be removed to the nurſery, plant- 
ing them at two fee tdiſtance in rows, and the plants 
two feet alunder in each row. The beſt ſeaſon for re- 
moving them is Michaelmas. They ſhould remain four 
or five years in the nurſery, and thould afterwards be 
removed to the places where they are to remain. The 
ſoil they love is a ſtrong fat loam, in which they grow 
very faſt. 85 _ N | 
The timber of the /ime-tree is uſed by the carvers, be- 
cauſe it is a ſoft light wood; and allo by architects for 
framing the models of their buildings: the turners like- 
wile ule it for making light bowls, diſhes, &c. but it is 
too ſoft for any ſtrong purpoſes, Miller. FE | 
Lime. tree flowers are ſuppoſed to have an anodyne and 
anti- ſpaſmodic virtue: Hoffman ſeems to entertain a great 
opinion of them in thele intentions, and as his theory 
deduces molt diſeaſes from ſpaſms and ſpaſmndic ſtric- 
tures, they are accordingly very frequent in his preſcrip- 
tions. He ſays he knew a chronicle epileply cured by the 
uſe of an infuſion of them drank as tea. | 
LiME-watere. The general opinion of lime acting as a 
cauſtic, and conſuming the bodies it was made to act 
upon, by means of the great quantity of particles of fire 
it contained, long denied any preparation of it a place 
among internal medicines; at length water poured upon 
it was found to take in a part of its virtues, and to be a 
valuable medicine, and very ſafely to be given internally 
in large quantities, | LETS 
For this purpoſe, a gallon and a half, or two gallons of 
water, are poured by degrees upon a pound of freſh burnc 
quicł- lime; the veſſel ſhaken when the ebullition ceaſes, 
and then ſet by, till the undiſſolved lime has ſettled ; after 
which, the liquor is poured off, and paſſed through a 
filter. Only a imall portion of the /ime is diflolved by 
the water, and the remainder gives a ſtrong impregna— 
tion to large quantities of freſh water, though not fo 
ſtrong as the firſt ; great part remaining at laſt undiſ-. 
ſolved : this retiduum, calcined again, becomes quzic{= 
lime as before; and by repetitions of this proceſs, nearly 
the whole may be diſſolved. The ſolution has a ſtrong, 
ſtyptic talte ; and its effects in chemical mixtures are 
fü milar to thoſe produced by quzck-LIME. In veſſels quite 
ſilled with lime water, and exactly cloſed, it may be kept 
unchanged for many months; but in open veſſels, the 
calcareous matter ſoon ſeparates from the aqueous fluid, 
and forms a cruſt or CREAM upon the ſurface, infipid 
and indiſſoluble as the earth in its natural ſtate, and again 
convertible into quick-/ime by repeated calcination. It 
is obſerved, that the quantity of calcareous matter that 
1s thus ſeparated from /ime-water, is even greater than it 
ought to be, if it was exactly proportioned to the eva- 


| 


poration of the water; the cauſe of which is, that the 
| ulck- 
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huick-lime gradually recovers from the air as much gas as 
is neceſſary to deprive it of its properties of quick-/1me, 
and to refidie' i to its ſtate of ſimple calcareous earth, 
mild, efferveſcing, and unſoluble in water. Hence, /:me- 
water, by long expoſure to air, loſes much of its ſtrength, 
and at laſt becomes almoſt infipid. It is neceſſary alſo, 
when this liquor is employed as a menſtruum, to add 
ſome guick-lime in ſubſtance, in order to continue the 
impregnation of the water with the lime. 

All lime is not equally good for the making this water; 
but the ſeveral kinds differ, according to the ſubſtances 
they are made from. In Holland they at this time make 
lime of ſea-ſhells, which they find in vaſt abundance on 
their ſea-ſhores. This was alſo a practice in the time of 
Dioſcorides ; but the lime thus made is not fit for making 
lime-water. The water made from it does not keep long, 
and is leſs ſtyptic, and ſweetiſh to the taſte, and is great- 
ly inferior to the water made with lime burnt from ſtones. 
The newer the lime is, the leſs it has b&n expoſed to the 
air, and the drier it has been kept, and finally, the more 
it has held together without crumbling, or mouldering to 
powder, the better it is for making /ime- water. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1700. e . 
It appears now from the ingenious Dr. Alſton's experi- 


ments, that one part of quick- Ii me is ſufficient for five or ſix 


hundred parts of water. Water will diſſolve but a certain 
portion of quick-/ime ; and how much that is cannot be 


eaſily aſcertained. So far ſeems certain from Dr. Alſton's | 


experiments, that one pound of quick /ime is ſufficient for 
making fix hundred pounds of good lime water: and that 
thoſe who with Charas have ſuppoſed, that the ſecond 


and third /ime-water is weaker than the firſt, have been 


led into an error by the ſmall quantity of water they uſed. 


And it has been generally believed, that in order to ob- | 
| tain good /ime-water, the quick-/ime mult not only be re- 


cent and fully calcined, but alſo for one part of quick- 
lime only eight, ten, or, at moſt twelve parts of water 
taken; - as if it could impregnate no more. But the 
 Dodtor ſays he has found by many experiments, that it is 
alogether indifferent whether the water be hot or cold, 


poured on gradually, or at once, the water poured on the 
lime, or the lime thrown into the water; whether the | 
quick-/ime be in ſhells, or flaked; or even expoſed to 


the air for ſeveral months, for ſuch quantities of the wa- 
ter as are commonly uſed ; and if the quick-/ime be freſh, 


| whether for one pound of it, eight, ten, twenty, fifty, or | 


five hundred pounds of water be taken. Only it is ne- 
ceflary, even for the firſt water after the ebullition is 
over, to ſtir and mix the Iime with the water, and allow 
it time to impregnate itſelf ; which is beſt known by the 
__ cruſt formed on its ſurface, Filtration indeed is not ne- 
ceſſary, if it be not to prevent any undiſſolved /ime being 
mixed with it; or cruſts diminiſhing its tranſparency. 

The Doctor, for his own uſe, poured about eight pounds 
of boiling water upon a pound of ſtone quick-/zme in a 


glazed earthen veſſel. He drank about a pint and an half 
of this /ime-water, daily for about ſixteen months; filling | 


up the veſle}, when neceſſary, with freſh water, ſome- 
times hot and ſometimes cold, without obſerving any 
difference in the /ime-water, which he conſtantly filtered 
through grey paper, before he drank it. He obſerved, 


that the lime was not exhauſted after two years and two | 


months, nor was the water ſenſibly weaker, when it 
ſtood a ſuſſicient time on the lime, which he knew by the 
cruſts that were formed. But the /ime becoming con- 
ſiderably lighter, after it is long thus uſed, it at length 
requires ſeveral days to ſubſide, and form the cruſts, and 
after the cruſts are formed, it does not leave half the 
water clear, as it did at firſt. On the whole, this ſingle 
pound of lime afforded the Doctor about ſix hundred 
pounds of /ime-water. He adds, that having taken lime- 
water made indifferently of /ime ſtone, or of chalk, or of 
ſhells, and ſometimes made of all the three together, he 


was never able to diſcover any difference in their effects. 


But ſo much /ime-water is not to be obtained from quick- 


lime, unleſs it be freſh, completely calcined, and free 


from heterogeneous ſubſtances ; for if defeCtive in any of 
theſe, it will yield proportionably leſs lie- water. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. and Chem. Dict. e 

M. Burlet has given an ample account of its effects in the 
French Memoirs, chiefly from its own experience. But 
he obſerves, it ſucceeded much better in Holland, &c. 
than in France, It is a powerful alterant, and, like a 
pure alkaline water, fitted to blunt and deſtroy acid fer- 
ments, which are the principles of all obſtructions, and 
the cauſe of moſt chronic diſeaſes. Its principal uſe is in 
cachexies, green- ſickneſs, dropſy, ſcurvy, obſtructions of 
the liver, ſpleen, &c. | 

Experience has ſhewn lime- water, to be an excellent me- 
dicine in many caſes; in the gravel and ſtone particu- 
Jarly. And it bas alſo been found very ſerviceable in the 
gout, in habitual relaxations of the bowels, and in other 


acid. 


Wax 5 


caſes of relaxation. In ſome kinds of the ſcurvy likewiſe 


it is of uſe; and is often applied with ſucceſs, exter- 


nally, to ulcers, &c. | 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente aſſures us, he cured a ſcir- 
rhous ſpleen, and the dropſy, by a continued uſe of ſponges 
dipped in common /ime-water, and placed near the part 
affected. Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 80. 

Lime-water, which was long looked on as a cauſtic, was, 


in the laſt century, found to be a very fafe and valuable 


remedy. It is uncertain who firſt ventured to give it in- 
wardly, but Willis, Bates, and Moreton, ſeem to have 
uſed it much. 5 

Lime. water kills worms, and many other, if not all, in- 
ſects. Hence, Dr. Alſton concludes, it might prove a 


good anthelmintic for children; and experience has con- 
firmed this notion. | So 


It is probable, that -/ime-water may be of great uſe in 


long ſea-voyages, in preventing the corruption of water, 
or infects breeding in it, as well as curing the diſeaſes to 


Which ſea-faring people are moſt ſubject. The experi- 


ment 1s certainly ſafe, eaſy, and attended with no ex- 


pence; one pound of freſh well-burnt quick-lime of any 


kind being enough for a hogſhead of water, which may 
not only be uſed for common drink by the diſeaſed, or 
for prevention by the healthy ; but alſo by boiling and 


expoſing it to the air for a ſhort time, it may be reduced 
to {weet water, and uſed in dreſſing the victuals of the 


molt delicate. 


The virtues of I:me-water do not depend on its abſorb- 


eney; and it may as juſtly be called antalkaline, as ant- 


Lime- water prevents or long protracts the putrefaction of 


animal ſubſtances. Dr. Alſton alſo thinks that quick-/ime 
in a ſhip's well, would effectually prevent the corruption 


of the water, and conſequently the putrid ſteams, or 


foul air, thence ariſing, which ſometimes prove fatal to 
the crew, "NE 5 | 


I be virtues of /ime-water outwardly applied in many diſ- 
eaſes of the ſkin, in excoriations, ulcers, gangrenes, &. 


are well known, Perhaps there is not a better gargariſar 


for ſeveral ſorts of ſores in the mouth and throat than 


{ime-water. It has alſo been known to be of great uſe in 


; the tooth- ach. Inwardly taken, /ime-water has all the 
* virtues of pure element, which are not a few; and on 
which probably depend the good effects of mineral wa- 


ters, more than on the minerals they contain. Dr. Al- 
ſton never found it cauſed thirſt; on the contrary, he 
found it quenched thirſt, as well as ſimple water, and 
cuſtom rendered it agreeable. Lime-water is notably de- 


tergent and attenuating, even more fo than ſoap itſelf, 


ot mucous, viſcid, and other animal ſordes, which makes 
it preferable, in many caſes, to the pureſt, as well as to 
mineral waters. In a word, /ime-water may be ſaid, in 
general, to purify the blood with as good reaſon, as any 


one medicine whatever, eſpecially from any putrid, pu- 


rulent, or ſcorbutic foulneſles, | 
Dr. Lewis obſerves, that /ime-water, drank to the quan- 
tity of a quarter of a pint three or four times a day, has 


been found ſerviceable in ſcrophulous complaints, fluxes, 


ſeminal weakneſſes, and other diſorders proceeding from 
an impurity of the fluids, or laxity and debility of the 


ſolids. It generally promotes urine ; oftentimes the cu- 
_ ticular diſcharge; and where the ſtomach is oppreſſed 
with viſcid phlegm, expeCtoration. It for the molt part 


binds the belly, and ſometimes occaſions a troubleſome 
coltiveneſs, unleſs this effect be occaſionally provided 
againſt by the interpoſition of proper laxatives. It an- 


ſwers belt in cold, fluggiſh, phlegmatic, and corpulent 


habits; and is to be uſed more cautiouſly in hot, bilious 
difpolitions, and where the patient is much emaciated, 
or the appetite weak, and at the time of any critical or 
periodical evacuation. It has been cuſtomary to impreg- 
nate lime: vater with different materials, partly for ren- 
dering it more acceptable to the palate and ſtomach, and 
partly for improving its medicinal efficacy againſt cuta- 
neous defedations. The college of Edinburgh directs, 
in this view, three ounces of the ſhavings of the wood 
and bark of ſaſſaftas, one ounce and a half of ſhaved li- 
quorice, and four drams and a half of bruiſed nutmegs; 
the college of London, half an ounce of ſaſſafras bark, 
and one ounce of liquorice, with the addition, in ſome 
caſes, of four ounces of raſped guaiacum wood, and three 
drams of coriander ſeeds; to be macerated for four days 


in three quarts of lime- water, and the liquor ſtrained oft 


for ule. Theſe infuſions are taken in the ſame quanti- 
ties as the ſimple lime · water, by themſelves, or with the 
addition of milk. Lewis's Mat. Med. © 

But Dr. Macbride obſerves, that the activity of /ime-water 
is impaired by infuſing vegetable ſubſtances therein, 
which contain much fixed air, ſuch as the guaiacum or 


ſaſſaftas; for theſe woods, abounding in relin, give out 


their cementing principle, which, uniting with the dil- 
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| Þived quick-lime reſtores it to its original Nate of an in- 


active calcareous earth: therefore, when it is intended | 


that theſe woods, or any other ſubſtance of the like na- 
ture, ſhould give out their virtue to /me-water, and that 
the water ſhould, at the ſame time, contain its due pro- 
portion of diflolved lime, ſome qurck-lime ought to be 
added, during the time of maceration. He alſo obſerves, 
that as milk contains a large proportion of fixed air, it 
ought not to be mixed with hme-water, fince it muſt ne- 
ceflarily take off from its activity. To the fame purpoſe, 
Dr. Alſton has obſerved, that there is ſcarce any thing 
' that is uſually mixed and given along with {me-watcr, 
that does not, more or leſs, deſtroy its efficacy; for. 


which reaſon he recommended it always to be taken alone. 


Macbride's Eſſays, p. 250. 271. | 
It is obſetved by Dr. Lewis, that lime-water diſſolves, by 
the aſſiſtance of heat, mineral ſulphur, vegetable oils and 
reſin, and animal fats. Its extracts alſo, in the cold, the 
virtues of ſundry reſinous and olly vegetables, aad dil- | 


ſolves thick phlegm, and mucous matters, and the curd of. 
milk, with which laſt it forms a white liquid, nearly ſimi- 


Jar to milk in its natural ſtate. But the diſſolvent power 


of quick-lrme has been evinced by Dr. Macbride, and | 


ſhewn to extend to a variety of different ſubſtances, as 
camphor, myrrh, gum guaiacum, aſa fœtida, aloes, caſtor, 
balſam of Tolu, maſtich, jalap, and the cortex Peru- 
vianus, which were found to yield ſtrong ſolutions and 
tinctures; and theſe, he ſays, are more elegant medi- 


cines, and perhaps may be found more efficacious than | | 


the ſpiritous tinctures, fince they will never become 


turbid, or ſeparate on being mixed in any watery vehicle. | 


And ſince the ſolvent power of quick-lime is found to de- 


pend on irs depriving certain ſubſtances of that fixed aii, 


which is their cementing principle, it was natural to ima- 


gine that it might be uſefully applied to the ſolution of 
the human calculus or 1tone. | 

Oi all the various ſubſtances examined by Dr. Hales, 
with a view of determining their reſpective quantities of 
fixed air, the human calculus was found to contain the 
| largeſt proportion; above one half of this maſs conſiſt- 
ing of fixed air. Nevertheleſs, if the cauſtic alkali; or 
lime. waler, could be tafely conveyed to it, theſe would 
abſorb the fixed air, and the earthy parts, deprived of 
what bound them together, muſt preſently fall to pieces. 
That lime-water is lithontriptic, has been ſhewn ſuffici- 
ently by Dr. Hales, and more fully by Dr. Whytt. See 


his Eſſay on the Virtues of Lime- water, in the Cure of the | 


Stone, and Edinb. Eff. &c. vol. i. art 13. p. 
art. 69. | 


This gentlem 
any other; which, he ſays proves a more active men- 
ſtruum for this concrete than that made from the ſtone 
lime; the diſſolving power of the oyſter-ſhell lime - vater 


383. vol. v. | 


ſeeming, from Dr. Whytt's experiments, to be more than 
double to that of the ſtone [:ime-waters. Dr. Alſton ſeems 


to think this a matter of indifference ; and was himſelf | 


_ cured chiefly by the ſtone quick-/ime water before men- 
tioned. This lithontriptic. quality of {z#:e-water has been 


farther confirmed by Dr. Aiſton, who bas ſhewn the ef- 


| ficacy of line- water in this reſpect, not only when made 
by the firſt infuſion, and aſſiſted by artificial heat, but 
| even after fifty or more infuſions, and in the common 
air. The doctor thinks that the energy of /ime-watey in 
this caſe probably conſiſts in its penetrating detergency, 
whereby inſinuating itſelf among the ſolid parts of the 
calculi, or into their pores, it ſeparates them, or, di- 
miniſhes their coheſion, but does not diſſolve them. See 
L1iTHONTR1PTICS, | | 
But the efficacy of guicł lime and cauſtic alkali in this in: 
_ tention, is now known to depend principally, if not en- 
tirely, on its power of abſorbing the air, which binds 
caculous ſubſtances together. However, the alkali, 


when combined with oil, and made into ſoap, is not only | 


ſo greatly obtunded thereby, as to loſe much of its power, 
but the ſoap itſelf is ſo nauſeous, that few perſons can 
be induced to take it in a quantity ſufficient to prove of 
much effect: it would, therefore, be a happy diſcovery 
if any vehicle could be found out that would ſheathe the 
acrimony of the cauſtic alkali, ſo as to allow it to be 
taken in large and continued doſes. Poſlibly, ſays Dr. 
Macbride, veal broth, or a decocton of marſhmallow- 
roots, might be found to anſwer this purpoſe ; and /ime- 
water might be taken at the ſame time, which would not 
at all interfere with the operation of the alkali, but rather 
add to its activity. Dr. Chittick's noſtrum, which. is 
found, after a perſeverance of ſome months, actually to 
diſſolve the ſtone, as ſaid to be nothing more than the 
cauſtic alkali, given in veal broth, Bur lime- water, when 
taken alone, muſt often fail in producing any conſider- 

able effect as a lithontriptic, becauſe it will lole much of 
ns power, as Dr, Macbride has ſhewn, from the fixed 


air of the alimentary ſubſtances in the firſt paſſages, who, | 
| 8 


Vor. III. Ne 204, 


a= prefers calcined oyſter-ſhell lime-water to | 


4 


| 


therefore, recommends it to be drank when the mac 
is empty; and alſo, as Dr. Whytt and Dr. Macbridp' 
have proved by experiments; from the fixed air of the 
urine itſelf, which will ſaturate great part of the guitk- 
lime, even when it hath reached the bladder. Macbride's 
Eſſays, eff. v. paſſim. | | 
Since there is but a ſmall proportion of #me in the water, 
it may be thought that taking « few grains of the guick- 
ime in ſubſtance, would prove much more effectual in the 
ſtone than large quantities of lime- water. But this is a 
miſtake ; and hence Mrs. Stephens's egg-ſhells and ſnail- 

| ſhells, if burnt to gaick-lime, can never be equally ſuc- 

ceſsful with /:me-water for the STONER. BE: 

As for the aque bentdiiz compoſite, or compound Iime- 
waters, they are not to be compared with ſimple ſime- 
water in the gravel ; nor, in Dr. Alſton's opinion, in any 
diſeaſe requiring this water. Dus | 
The doctor adds, in his appendix, that though he can- 

not yet determine how far /ime-water may be proper, 

even in acute diftempers, yet he has found it ſafe in fe- 
veriſh colds; and by the caſes he there mentions, it ſeems 
probable that {ime-water, by irs diluent and diuretic qua- 

Ities, may prove more uſtful in fevers than is at preſent 

believe. | | RY 

However this may prove on farther trials, it may be ſaid, 

in general, that lime- water, is dilnent, detergent, anti- 

feptic, anthelmintic, diuretic, and vulnerary ; uſeful in 
all diſeaſes proceeding from, or accompanied with ob- 
ſtructions in the bowels or glands, vifcid phlegm, cal- 
culous concretions. or putrefaction; and commended for 
the ſcurvy, ſcrophulz, gravel, confumptious, empyema, 
aſthma, arthritis vaga, œdematous ſwellings, diabetes, 
fluor albus, fluxes, &c. and outwardly for diſeaſes of the 
ſkin, ulcers, gangrenes, &c. It may be taken to the 
quantity of a pound, once, twice, or thrice a day; or 
uſed for common drink. See Dr. Alſton's Diſſertation 

or Quieł· lime, and Lime-water. Edinb. 1752. 

LIMER, or LINE Hound. See Blof-Houny. 

LIDEUM, in Botany, a genus of the heptandria digynia 
claſs. Its characters are, that the calyx is compoſed of 
five leaves; that it has five equal petals; and that the 

fruit is a globular capſule, with two cells. There is only 

one ſpecies. „NV 5 

LIMIT of Aſtinct viſion, in Optics. See Diſtinct Vis rox. 

LIMITATION, limitatio, in Law, is a certain time aſ- 
ſigned by ſtatute, within which an action muſt be brought; 
and limitation of time is twofold ; viz. to make title to 
an inheritance by the common law; and in writs by ſe- 
veral ſtatutes. There is a limitation in real and perſonal 
actions; and in the former, he that will ſue for any lands 
or hereditaments, ought to prove that he or his anceſtots 
were ſeiſed of the lands ſued for by writ of aſſige, or he 
cannot maintain his action; and this is called limitation 
of aſſize. Stat. Weſt. 1. | | | 
The 21 Jac. I. cap. 16. ordains, that all writs of for- 
medon, &c. for title to lands in us ſhall be ſued and 
proſecuted within twenty years after the title had ; but 
there is a proviſo in the ſtatutes, to relieve infants, feme 
coverte, perſons beyond ſea, or in priſon, and the heirs of 
ſuch perſons ſo as they commence their ſuits within the 
times limited after their impediments are removed. 

By ſtatute, aCtions of debt, actions upon the caſe, ex- 
cept for words, actions of account (except concerning 
merchandize), of detinue, trover, and treſpaſs, are to be 

commenced within fix years aſter the cauſe of action, and 

not after; actions of aſſault and battery, wounding and 
impriſoning, within four years; and for ſlander within 
two years after the cauſe of action, &c. 21 Jac. I. 
cap. 16. | | 

L1iMiTAT10N of eſtate, in a legal ſenſe, imports how long 
the eſtate thall continue, or is rather a qualification of a 
precedent eſtate.» As where one doth give lands to a 
man to hold to him and his heirs male, and to him and 
the beirs female, &c. here the daughters ſhall not have 
any thing in it, ſo long as there is a male; for the eſtate 
to the heirs male is firſt limited. Co. Lit. 3123. 

LIMITATION of the crown. The ſtatutes 1 W. and M. cap. 
8, 12 W. III. cap. 2. and 1 & 2 Ann. cap. 17. 4 Ann. 
cap. 8, &c. are acts for the limitation of the crown, and 
ſettling it on proteſtant heirs in the houſe of Hanover. 
See CROWN. | 

LIMITED problem, is that which admits but of one ſolu- 
tion, or which can only be ſolved one way: as to make 
a circle paſs through three points given, not lying in a 
right line, to deſcribe an equilateral triangle on a line 

given, &c. See PROBLEM, and DETERMINATE, 

LIMITROPHOUS co/amn. See CoLums, 

LIMITS, in Mathematics, is ſometimes uſed, in general, 
for quantities, one of which is preater, and the other 
leſs than another quantity. Thus, in the quantities 2, 
, ö, if a be leſs than x, and 6 be greater than x, a and 
b are ſaid to be limits of x. The word occurs in this 


2 0 ſenſe, 


* 


Ihe limit of a variable ratio, 


LIM 


| fenſey when we ſpeak of the limits of the roots of equa- | 


tions. x | 85 
Sometimes a quantity is ſaid to be a limit between two 
others, when it is greater than the one and leſs than the 
| other. 80 a ratio is ſaid to be a limit between two other 
ratios, when it is greater than the one and leſs than the 
other. ö | 
But limit is often uſed-in a more reſtricted ſenſe ; thus, 

v hen a variable quantity approaches continually to ſome 
. determinate quantity, and may come nearer to it than to 
have any given difference, but can never go beyond it; 


then is the determinate quantity ſaid to be the limit of the 


variable quantity. 
Hence, the circle may 


be ſaid to be the limit of its cir- 


cumſcribed and inſcribed polygons; becauſe theſe, by 
increaſing the number of their ſides, can be made to 


differ from the circle lefs than by any ſpace that can be 


propoſed, how ſmall ſoever. . | 
is fome determinate ratio, 
to which the variable ratio may continually approach, 
and come nearer to it than to have any given difference, 
but can never go beyond it. Hence, the ratio of the 
ordinate to the ſub-tangent of a curve, is ſaid to be the 
limit of the variable ratio of the differences of the or- 
dinates, to the differences of the abſciſſæ. TY 
The word limit, in this ſenſe, ſignifies the ſame as what 
fir Iſaac Newton calls a firſt or prime, and 
mate ratio. | 
| There are two caſes 


of a variable quantity, or variable 


ratio, tending to ſuch a limit, as we have been deſcribing * 


In the firſt caſe, the variable quantity, or ratio, will not | 


only approach to its limit within leſs than any given dif- 
ferences, but will actually arrive at its limit. 

In the ſecond caſe, the variable quantity, or ratio, will 
only approach its limit within leſs than any given differ- 
ence, but will never actually arrive at it. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton, to avoid the harſhneſs of the hypothe- 
fis of indivifibles, and the tediouſneſs of demonſtrations, 


according to the method of the ancients, by deductions | 


ad abſurdum, has premiſed ſeveral lemmata, in the firſt 


D ſection of the firſt book of his Principles, relating to the | 
_ firſt and laſt ſums, and ratios of naſcent and evaneſcent | 


quantities; that is, to the limits of ſums and ratios, This 


doctrine chiefly depends on the firſt of thoſe lemmata ; | 
the words of which are, Quantitates ut & guantitatum 


rationes, que ad æqualitatem tempore quovis finito conſtanter 


tendunt, & ante finem temporis illius propius ad invicem 
accedunt quam pro data quavis differentia, fiunt ultimo 
cguales. 


Ihe learned gentlemen, who have written in defence of 


fir Iſaac, againſt the author of the Analyſt, are not agreed 


among themſelves as to the preciſe meaning of this 


lemma. One of thoſe gentlemen ſays, that the genuine 
meaning of this propoſition is, that thoſe quantities are 


to be eſteemed ultimately equal, and thoſe ratios ulti- 


mately the ſame, which are perpetually to each other, in 
ſuch a manner, that any difference, how minute ſoever, 


being given, a finite time may be aſſigned, before the 


end of which, the difference of thoſe quantities, or ratios 
| ſhall beceme leſs than that given difference. © 
State of the Rep. of Letters for Oct. 1735, and for Oct. 
1736. EF | 

What Gr Iſaac Newton intends we ſhould underſtand by 
the ultimate equality of magnitudes, and the ultimate 
indentity of the ratios propoſed in this lemma, will be 
beſt known from the demonſtration annexed to it. By 


that it appears, fir Iſaac Newton did not mean, that any | 


point of time was aſſignable, wherein theſe varying mag- 
nitudes would become actually equal, or the ratios really 


See Preſ. 


the ſame ; but only that no difference whatever could be 


named, which they ſhould not paſs. The ordinate of 
any diameter of an hyperbola, is always leſs than the 


ſame continued to the aſymptote; yet the demonitration | 


of this lemma can be applicd, without changing a ſingle 
word, to prove their ultimate equality. 'The ſame is 
evident from the lemma immediately following, whiere 
parallelograms are inſcribed, and others circumſcribed 
to a curvilinear ſpace. Here the firſt lemma is applied 
to prove, that by multiplying the number, and diminiſh- 
ing the breadth of theſe parallelograms in infinitum, that 
is, perpetually and without end, the inſcribed and cir- 
cumſeribed figures become ultimately equal to the cur- 
vilinear ſpace, and to each other; whereas, it is evident, 
| that no point of time can be aſſigned, wherein they are 
actually equal; to ſuppoſe this were to aſſert, that the 
variation aſcribed to the figures, though endleſs, could 
be brought to a period, and to be perfectly accompliſhed ; 
and thus we ſhould return to the unintelligible lan- 
guage of indiviſibles, The excellence of this method 
conliſts in making the ſame advantage of this endleſs 
approximation towards equality, as by the uſe of indivi. 
fibles, without being involved in the abſurdities of that 


| 


a laſt or ulti- 


only by applying this indirect form of proof to ſome ge- 
neral propoſitions, and from thence dedueing the reſt by 


ſelf with that brevity, that the turn of his argument may 


direct method of arguing, produced the abſurdity of in- 


As the magnitudes, called in this lemma ultimately 
equal, may never abſolutely exiſt under that equality; fo 


able ratios, here conſidered, may never exiſt under that, 


In like manner, the quantities called by fir Iſaac Newton 


under this proportion, though at the inſtant of their va- 
niſhing, we ſhall fall into the unintelligible notion of 


_ ſays: S. quand dixero quantitates quam minimas vel eva= 


 determinatas, ſed cogita ſemper diminuendas fine limite. 


- Portions is that, for the fake of which theſe quantities 


L1M 


doctrine. In ſhort, the difference between theſe two 
may be thus explained. 

There are but three ways in nature of comparing ſpaces ; 
one is by ſhewing them to conſiſt of ſuch, as by im poſi- 
tion on each other will*appear to occupy the ſame place: 
another is, by ſhewing their proportion to ſome third and 
this method can only be directly applied to the like ſpaces 
as the former ; for this proportion muſt be finally deter- 
mined by ſhewing when the multiples of ſuch ſpaces are 
equal, and when they differ : the third method to be uſed 
where theſe other two fail, is by deſcribing upon the 
ſpaces in queſtion ſuch figures as may be compared by 
the former methods; and thence deducing the relation 
between thoſe ſpaces, by that indirect manner of proof, 
commonly called dedudtio ad abſurdum ; aud this is as 
concluſive a demonſtration, as any other, it being indu- 
bitable, that thoſe things are equal, which have no diffe- 
rence, Thus Euclid and Archimedes demonſtrate all 
they have written concerning the compariſon and men- 
ſuration of curvilinear ſpaces. The method advanced by 
fir Iſaac Newton for the fame purpoſe differs from their's, 


a direct form of reafoning. Whoever compares the 
fourth of fir Ifaac Newton's lemmas with the firſt, will 
ſee, that the proof of thecurvilinear ſpaces, there conſider- 

ed, having the proportion named, depends wholly upon 
this, that if otherwiſe the figure inſcribed within one of 
them, could not approach, by ſome certain diſtance, to 
the magnitude of this ſpace : and this ts preciſely the 
form of reaſoning, whereby Euclid proves the propor- 
tion between the different circles. As this method of 
reaſoning is very diffuſively ſet out in the writings of the 
ancients; and fir Iſaac Newton has here expreſſed him- 


PI eſcape the unwary, the reading of the ancients muſt 
e the beſt introduction to the knowledge of his method. 
The impoſlible attempt of comparing curvilinear ſpaces, 
without having any recourſe to the forementioned in- 


diviſibles. 


the varying magnitudes holding to each other the vari- 


which is here called the ultimate ratio. Of this ſir 
Iſaac Newton gives an inſtance, from lines increaſing to- 
gether by equal additions, aud having from the firſt a 
given difference. For the ultimate ratio of theſe lines, 
in the ſenſe of this lemma, as ſir Iſaac Newton himſelf 
obſerves, will be the ratio of equality, though theſe lines 
can never have this ratio: ſince no point of time can be 
aſſigned, when one does not exceed the other. 


vaniſhing, may never ſubſiſt under that 
eſteemed their ultimate. TY 
In the caſe of drawing tangents to curves, where the or- 
dinate bears the ſame proportion to the ſubtangent, as 
that wherewith the difference of the ordinates, to the 
difference of the abſciſſæ, vaniſh ; theſe lines mult not be 
conceived, by the name of an evaneſcent, or any other 
appellation, ever to ſubſiſt under that proportion: for 
ſhould we conceive theſe lines, in any manner, to ſubſiſt 


proportion here 


indiviſibles, by endeavouring to repreſent, to the imagina- 
tion, ſome inconceivable kind of exiſtence of theſe lines 
berween their having a real magnitude, and becoming 
abſolutely nothing. Sir Iſaac Newton was himſelf appre- 
henſive, that this miſtake might be made; for as he 
thought fit (in compliance with the bad taſte which then 
prevailed) to continue the uſe of ſome looſe and in— 
diſtinct expreſſions reſembling thoſe of indiviſibles, for 
which he has himſelf apologized, he expreſly cautions us 
againſt miſiuterpreting him in this manner, when he 


neſcentes, vel ultimas, cave intelligas quantitates magnitudine 


Thus expreſsly has he declared to us, that vaniſhing 
quantities, or whatever other leſs accurate appellation he 
names them by, are to be conſidered as indeterminate 
quantities bearing to each other under their different 
magnitudes, different proportions ; which the quantities 
themſelves can never obtain, and the /imit of theſe pro- 


are conſidered; inſomuch, that ſince theſe quautities 
have different proportions, while they obtain the name of 
vaniſhing quantities, the term ultimate is neceſſarily added 
to denote that proportion, Which is the limit of an end- 
leſs number of varying ones. The like remark is neceſ- 
ſary, when theſe quantities are cynſidered in the other 
light, as ariſing before the imagination: for then the 


propor- 
b 


LIM 


proportion intended muſt be ſpecified, by calling it the 
| firſt, or prime proportion of theſe quantities. And as 
this additional epithet is neceſſary to expreſs the propor- 


rime quantitatum naſcentium, but not guantitates prime 
naſcentes. Pbiloſoph. Tranſactions, No 342, p. 205. 
80 that, according to the author we have been quoting, 
all the examples given by fir Iſaac in the before men- 
\ tioned ſeQion, are to be underſtood of ſuch limits or ul- 
timate ratios, as are never attained to by the quantities 
and ratios limited, but to which theſe may approach in 
definitely, that is, ſo as to differ leſs than by a given 
quantity. | | | | 

On the other hand, a learned gentleman, who aſſumed 
the name of Phi/alethes Cantabrigien/is, thinks that fir 


his demonſtration, not that the quantities or ratios are 
barely to be conſidered as ultimately becoming equal, or 
are to be eſteemed as ultimately equal; though, in reali- 
ty, they can never have that proportion to each other; 
but that they do at laſt become actually, perfectly, and 


for November 1735, p-. 371. : 
He alſo diſtinguiſhes, as above, berween quantities and | 
fratios which arrive at their limits, and thoſe which do not. 


given in the lemmata of this firſt ſection of the firft book 


chere an inſtance there given of a quantity, or ratio, 
end of the ſcholium of this ſection (and that by way of 


tities, having a given difference, and being equally in- 
creaſed, ad infinitum, and whole ratio, it is admitted, never 
arrives at its limit. But decreaſing quantities may really, 
and, in fact, be diminiſhed ad infinitum : for they may 
' vaniſh and come to nothing. The ratio therefore of 
theſe, ſays hc, may arrive at its limit, though that of 
tlie others cannot. . 


| ſenſe of the word vaniſhing or zvaneſcent, in the ſcholium 
of this firſt ſection of fir Iſaac's Principles. 


underſtood ro ſpend ſome finite time in vaniſhing, or to va- 


only, at the point, or inſtant of their evaneſcence. | 
This laſt is the ſenſe in which Philalethes takes the word 
evaneſcent, or vaniſhing; and the diſpute, on this head, | 
as he obſerves, is of no other conſequence than to de- 


be agreeable to fir Ifaac Newton's. For, if the quanti- 


they vaniſh; or they ſpend a finite time in vaniſhing, and 
I take the laſt of the ratios, which they ſucceſlively bear 


either of theſe caſes, will be one and the ſame. 
| wy ne the Republic of Letters for November 1735, p. 

2383, 384. | 5 | 

Me cannot pretend to give the whole detail of this con- 
troverſy, but muſt refer the curious to the Preſent State 
of the Republic of Letters for 1735. We thall only ob- 
ſerve, that this diſquiſition is partly critical and partly 

ſcientificial. The critical inquiry is into the ſenſe of ſir 
Iſaac, fo far as it may be determined from his own words, 
and here we cannot help thinking that this is ſomewhat 
doubtful. The other inquiry is about the true or ſcien- 
tifical notion, upon which this doctrine ought to be 
founded: With reſpect to. which we ſhall only aſk two 
queſtions, which every reader may reſolve for himſelf, 
to wit, whether the conception or notion he has of the 
ratio or proportion of evaneſcent quantities, at the point 


ſtinct than the notion of infiniteſimals? And whether 
the notion of inſcribed or circumſcribed polygons to any 
* curve, attaining their laſt form, and thereby conciding 

with their curvilinear limit, be more clear and diſtinct 
than the notion of polygons of an infinite number of 
ſides, in the method of infiniteſimals ? | 
Before we leave this ſubject, it may be proper to give 
the ſentiments of an eminent mathematician about the 
docttine of limits, or of prime and ultimate ratios, and 
to ſhew the connection of this doctrine with that of 
fluxions. Mr, Maclaurin, in his Treat. of Flux. art. 502. 
Sir Iſaac Newton conſiders the ſimultaneous increments 
of flowing quantities as finite, and then inveſtigates the 
ratio, which. is the limit of the various proportions which 
thole increments bear to each other, while he ſuppoſes 


tion intended, ſo it is abſurd to apply it to the quantities | 
themſelves; as fir Iſaac Newton ſays, there are ratzone: | 


Iſaac means, by the words of the lemma, and proves, in | 


of fir Iſaac's Principles, are of ſuch quantities and ra- 
tios as actually arrive at their reſpective /1mirs; nor is 


which never arrives at its limit, except one at the latter | 


illuſtration of a particular objeCtion only) of two quan- 


Neither are theſe learned gentlemen agreed as to the 


The queſtion is, whether the quantities that vaniſh, are 
niſh in an inſtant, or point of time; and conſequently, whe- | 


5 ther they bear to one another an infinite number of diffe- 
+0 rent ſucceſlive ratios during the vaniſhing, or one ratio 


termine, whether the ſenſe in which he uſes the word | 


to one another during that time; ſtill the ratio, taken in | 
Preſent | 


- abſolutely equal. Preſ. State of the Republic of Letters | 


And it is inſiſted on, that every one of the examples x; 


ties vaniſh in an inſtant, I take the only ratio with which | 


or inltance of their evaneſcence, be more clear and di- 


them to decreaſe together till they vaniſn; which ratio ts 


| 


it 8 


curve at that point. 


the ſame with the ratio of the fluxions. Ia order to 
diſcover this limit, he firſt determines the ratio of the in- 
crements in general, and reduces it to the moſt ſimple 
terms, ſo as that (generally ſpeaking) a part at leaſt of 
each term may be independent of the value of the in- 
crements themſelves; then, by ſuppoſing the increments 
to decreaſe till they vaniſh, the limit readily appears. 

For example, let @ be an invariable quantity, æ a flowing 
quantity, and o any increment of x; when the ſimulta- 
neous increments of x x and axwillbe2x O + 09 and ao, 
which are in the ſame ratio to each other, as 2 x+018 to 
a. This ratio of 2x +0 to a, continually decreaſes while 
o decreaſes, and is always greater than the ratio of 2x 
to a, while e is any real increment; but it is manifeſt, 
that it continually approaches to the ratio of 2x to @ as 
its limit; whence it follows, that the fluxion of xx is to 
the fluxion of ax, as 2x is to a. If x be ſuppoſed to flow 
uniformly, ax will likewiſe flow uniformly, but »# 
with a motion continually accelerated ; the motion with 
which ax flows, may be meaſured by o; but the motion 
with which 2x flows is not to be meaſured by its increment 
2x0 +70, but by the part 2x0 only, which is generated in 
conſequence of that motion; and the part os is to be re- 
jected, becauſe it is generated in conſequence only of the 


acceleration of the motion with which the variable ſquare 


flows, while , the increment of its ßde, is generated: 
and the ratio of 2x0 to ao is that of 2x to a, which was 
found to be the limit of the ratio of the increments 2x0 
Toe and 40. See FLUXION. | 1 | 
It is objected againſt fir Iſaac Newton's method of in- 
veltigating this mit, that he firſt ſuppeſes that there 
are increments; that when it is ſaid /et the increment va- 
ni, the former ſuppolition is deſtroyed, and yet a c 
ſequence of this ſuppoſition, i. e. an expreſſion por þ 


f 4 
virtue thereof, is retained, But the ſuppoſitions that are 


made in this method of inveſtigating the limit, are not 


ſo contradictory as this dbjeQtion ſeems to import. He 


firſt ſuppoſes that there are increments generated, and 


repreſents their ratios by that of two quantities, one of 
which is given ſo as not to vary with the increments. If 


he had afterwards ſuppoſed that no increments had been 
generated, this indeed had been a ſuppoſition directly 


contradictory to the former. But when be ſuppoſes thoſe 
increments to be diminiſhed till they vaniſh, this ſuppo- 
ſition ſurely cannot be ſaid to be ſo contradictory to the 


former, as to hinder us from knowiug what was the ra- 


tio of thoſe increments, at any term of the time while 
they had a real exiſtence ; how this ratio varied, and 


to what limit it approached, while the increments, were 


continually diminiſhed ? On the contrary, this is a very 
conciſe and juſt method of diſcovering the /imit which is 
required. 5 c 


It is obſerved, that the limiting, prime, or ultimate 


ratio of increments, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not the ratio”of 
any real increments whatſoever. 


But as the tangent of 
an arch is the right line that limits the poſition of all the 
ſecants that can paſs through the point of contact, though 
ſtrictly ſpeaking it be no ſecant; ſoa ratio may /imit the 
variable ratios of the increments, though it cannot be 
ſaid to be the ratio of any real increments. The ratio of 
the generating motions may be likewiſe ſaid to be the 
laſt or ultimate ratio of the increments, while they are 
ſuppoſed to be diminiſhed till they vaniſh, for a like reafon. 
It may juſt be added, that there being two caſes of vari- 
able quantities and ratios tending to a limit, it might have 
conduced io perſpicuity, and preventing diſputes, to have 
diſtinguiſhed theſe different limits by ſome addition. As 
in the firſt caſe to have called it a /zmzt or ultimate ratio 
incluſive ; becauſe the limit is the laſt of the quantities or 
ratios limited: and in the ſecond, to have called it a 
limit or ultimate ratio exciu/rve; becauſe the quantities li- 
mited never attain to the limit, though they approach to 


This diſtinction may perhaps receive ſome father il- 
luſtration from the following example. It is known 
that the oſculatory circle is a circle that touches a curve 
ſo cloſely that no other circle can be drawn through the 
point of contact between them, all other circles paſſing 
within or without them both; and hence the oſculatory 
circle is ſuppoſed to have an equal curvature with the 
See Mr, Maclaurin's Flux. att. 364. 
Now if we conceive the oſculatory circle at the end of 
the great axis of an ellipſis, it will fall entirely within the 
ellipſis; and the curvatures of the ellipſis and oſculatory 
circle may both be ſaid to be /imits of the curvatures of 
all the circles falling wholly within, and touching the 
ellipſis at the end dof its great axis. But the term limit 
will not in both caſes have preciſely the ſame meaning; 
for the oſculatory circle is a /imit incluſive, being the laſt 
of the circles limited; and the ellipſis is a limit excluſcve, 
none of the circles limited ever coinciding with it. As 


to the circles which falls wholly without the ellipſis, and 
touch 


LIM 


touch it at the end of its great axis, they have nb limit 


incliſive, no circle touching the ellipſis fo cloſely, that no 
other can paſs between; the only mit here is excl/ive, 


the elliplis itſelf. 


he contrary of this happens at the end of the leſſer 


axis. At any ocher point of the ellipſis one half "Ffvery 


oſculatory circle is a /imit incluſive ot the lemicircles that | 


fall within, and the other half is a limit excliſiue of thoſe 
that fall without. | 
May we not aſk, if a curve is the limit of its infcribeg or 
circumſeribed polygons in any other ſenſe, than the cur- 
. vature of the ellipſis is the limit of the curvatures of the 
circles before deſcribed, which approach nearer and 
nearer to the curve, but never coincide with it? It is 
true we hear it often ſaid, that the oſculatory circle is 
requicurval, and ſo coincide with the ellipſes, but this 
ſeems a conſequence of the lauguage of infiniteſimals. 
- It would be more accurate to ſay, that the curvature of 
the ellipſis is the /imit excluſive of all the before men- 
| rione( circles, and that the oiculatory circle is their lim! 
_ inclu/rve. That excellent geometer, Mr, Simpſon, in his 
Conic Sections, lib. v. prop 36. cor. ſays only, after 
demonſtrating the chief property of the oſculatory circle, 


that eandem habere cum fectione conica curvaturum dicitur, | 


giving this only as an appellation, but uot as a propoſi- 


tion. See on the ſubject of this article, Robins's Diſc. 


on Fluxions, in his Tracts, vol. ii. | 


Limits, in a Miliary Senſe, denote the diſtance which a 


centty is allowed on his poſt, viz. fifty paces to the right, 


and as many to the leftz and though the weather be 


ever ſo bad, he muſt not get under cover, 


I1iMiTsS of a planet, its greateſt excurſions or diſtances 


from the ecliptic. See PLANET. | 


LIMITANEI, among the Romans, an appellation given 


to the ſoldiers who were ſtationed on the frontiers of the 
empire. 5 


LIMITOTROPHI, among the Romans, the ſame with L1- | 


MITANEI. Th 2 Rf 
LIMMA, Aztuwua, refiduum, in the Ancient Mufir, is the 


difference of the diateſſaron and the ditonus. It is ex- 


preſſed by 458. 


Euclid demonſtrates ie 10 be les wan he hemitone. | 
Wallis's | 
Appendix to Ptolemy's Harmon. p. 169, 170. Ibid. p. 


Boethius calls the limma, hemitonium minus. 


170. 3 | 
The limma here defined is that of Ptolemy. Modern mu- 
ſicians have applied this name to ſeveral other intervals, 
ariſing from the ſubtraction of ſemi-tones from the tone 
major. 
— and the tone major which is?: 21 25 is by Mr. 
Euler called limma majus ; and the difference between the 
| ſemi-tone major and tone major, he calls imma minus. 
This laſt is expreſſed by 335 =}: 1%. The oQtave is 


nearly equal to nine greater //mmas,, and to thirteen leſſcr. 
Euler, Tentam. Nov. Theor. Muſic, p. 107, 108. Ibid. 


p. 108. See INTERVAL. | 
LIMNING, the art of painting in water-colours. | 
In which ſenſe limning ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 


PAINTING, properly ſo called, which is done in oik-co- 


Jours:. | 


Limning is much the more ancient kind of painting. Till | 
2 Flemiſh painter, one John Van Eyck, better known by | 
the name of John of Bruges, found out the art of 2 | 


ing in oil, the painters all painted in water, and in freſco, 


both on their walls, or wooden boards, and elſewhere. | 


When they made uſe of boards, they uſually glued a fine 
linen cloth over them, to prevent their opening; then 
laid on a ground of white; and, laſtly, they mixed up 


their colours with water and fize, or with water and 
yolks of eggs, well beaten with the branches of a ßg- 


tree, the juice whereof thus mixed with the eggs; and 
with this mixture they painted their pieces, 
In l/imning,-all the uſual colours ate proper enough, ex- 
cepting the white made of lime, which is only uſed in 
- freſco. But the azure and ultramarine mult always be 
mixed up with ſize, or with gum, becauſe the yolks of 
eggs give yellow colours a greeniſh tincture, But there 
are. always applied two lays of hot ſize, before the colours 
mixed even with ſize, are laid on; the compoſition made 
with eggs, and the juice of the ſig- tree, being only uſed 
for touching up and hniſhing, and to prevent the neceſ- 
ſity of having a fire always at hand to keep the ſize hot; 
yet it is certain, that the ſize-colouts hold the beſt, and 
are accordingly always uſed in cartoons, &c. This ſize 
is made of ſhreds of thin leather, or of parchment. 
To limn on linen, they chooſe that which is old, half- 
worn, and clole. This they cover with white lead, or 


a fine plaiſter beaten up with ſize; which once dry, they 


gocver it with a layer of the ſame ſize, 
The colours are all ground in water, each by itſeif ; and 


in proportion, as they are required in working, are diluted 
with lize- water, If the yolks of eggs are deGred, they 


| 


thus the difference between the ſemi-tone mi- | 


( 


LIM 


dilute them with à liquor made of equal quantities of 
common water and vinegar, with the yolk, white, and 
ſhell of an egg, and the ends of the little branches of a 
fig-irce cut Imall, all well beaten together in au earthen 


n. : 
If it be deſired to varniſh the piece when finiſhed, they 
go over it with the white of an egg well beaten, and then 
with varniſh, bis, however, is only to preſerve it 
from the wet : Tor the great advantage of limning conſiſts 
in its being without gloſs; becauſe all its colours, thus 
void of luſtre, may be ſeen in all kinds of lights; which 
colours in oil, or covered with varniſh, cannot. 

LIMNITIS, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs the con- 
cretion round reeds, or water plants, by ſome called 
ADARCE, or ſomewhat analogous to that. 


LIMOCINC TI, among the Romans a kind of prieſts, who 


officiated at public ſacrifices, and were dreſſed with a 
_ garment called LiMUs, | | 
LIMNOPEUCE, in Botany. See Hipp R Is. 
LIMODORUM, in Botany. See Baftard HELLEBORE 
me CROHSS: i then. | + | 
LIMON, in Botany. See LEMON. 1 herd] 
LIMONIA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia 


claſs. Its characters are that the empalement is divided 


into five parts; that it has five petals; and that the fruit 
is a three-celled berry, containing a ſingle ſeed; there is 
only one ſpecies. 15 


LIMONIUM, in Petany. See Sea-LavENDER . 


LIMONIUM-gall, iu Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies 
of gall or vegetable protuberance, ſerving for the lodging 


of an inſect, affording a very beautiful appearance on 


the plant, and very common in the eaſtern parts of the 
o | he Pb 

This of the limonium is ſingular, in that it is produced 
from a butterfly egg, and is inhabited by a true catet- 


pillar. The butterfly depoſits her eggs on ſeveral parts 
of the leaves and ſtalks of this plant, and the young ca- 


terpillar, as ſoon as hatched, eats its way through the 
ſurface; and continuing to eat when within, his depre- 
dations occahon an abundant derivation of juices to the 


part, by means of which a gall, or protuberance, is form- 


ed, which is ſuſtained by a pedicle, and in all reſpects 
reſembles a fruit. This is 

degrees grows to the ſize of a nutmeg. It is compoſed 
of ſeveral coats, or cruſts: the exterior ones are ſoft and 
ſpungy, but the interior are harder, and more woody 
than the galls of the oak. As the generality of other 
_ caterpillars feed on the ſubſtance of the leaves of trees 
and plants, this eats only the inſide of its lodgment; and 


nature ſo readily ſupplies this defect by new matter, that 


the cavity, in which it is lodged, is never found to be 
very great. | | | 


This ſeems the only known inſtance of a gall formed by 


a genuine caterpillar, the inhabitants of the willow-galls, 
though uſually efteemed ſmooth carterpillars, being not 
ſo, but the worms of a four-winged fly. Reaumur's 
Hiſt. of Inſects, vol. vi. p. 227. | 
LIMOSA, in Ornithology, the scolop AX glottis of Linnæus, 
the name of a long-legped water-bird, common in Italy, 
and called by ſome giottis, totano, and pluvialis major. It 


is but a ſmall bird, its uſual weight being about fix or 
Its beak is black, but ſomewhat reddiſh 
near the angle of the under jaw, which reflects a little 


ſeven ounces. 


upwards; the upper part of its head, neck, ſhoulders, 
wings, and the forepart of its back, are variegated with 
brown and grey; the middle of the head-fathers are 
black, and their ends whitiſh; over each eye paſſes a 
white line; its rump, and its whole breaſt, belly, and 
throat, are white; the long wing-feathers are brown ; 
the inner coverts of the wings are finely croſſed with 
double and treble rows of a duſky colour; the tail-fea- 
thers are variegated with brown and prey ; its legs are 
very long, and are naked for two fingers breadth above 
the knee. Theſe birds appear on our coaſts and wet- 
grounds, in the winter, in ſmall flocks. Ray and Pen- 
nant. I : 

LimosA, in Ichihyology, a name given by Salvian to the 
common mackerel, and in his figures to the thynnus, or 
TUNNY-fiſh, called the Spani/h macker el. 

LIMOSELLA, in Botany, leaſt water-plantain, a name given 
by Linnzus to a genus of plants of the didynamia ang io- 
ſpermia claſs, called by Dillenius, and others, plantaginella; 
the characters of which are theſe: the perianthium is 
erect, one-leaved, flightly divided into five ſegments at 
the edge, and remaining after the flower is fallen; the 
flower conſiſis of one petal, which is ſmall, ere, acute, 
and lightly divided into five ſegments at the end; the 
ſtamina are four erect filaments; the anthers are ſimple ; 
the germen of the piſtil is oblong and obtuſe; the ſtyle 
is ſingle, and of the length of the ſtamina, and the ſtigma 
is globular; the fruit is an oval capſule, afhxed to the 
be of the cup, compoled of two valves, and ingluding 


(wo 


a roundiſh figure, and by 


LIM 1 


\wo cells, in which are à great number of ſmall ſeeds of by which they fix theniſelves, are endued with a 
nan oval figure. There is only one eee. F diſchar ing 4 liquor of the ſame kind, which ſerves 
 LIMPET, patella, in Conchyliology, the name of a genus of them for the fame purpoſe, Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 
* ſhellfiſh, of the 7e/tacea claſs of worms in the Linnzan LIMUS, among the omans, a garment reaching to the 
ſyſtem, the charaQers of which are theſe : it is an uni-] ground, and worn by the prieſts, wlio on that account 
valve ſhell, of a gibbous ſhape, almoſt conic, without | were called LIMOCINCTI. 2 | 
ſpires, always fixed in its natural ſtate to a rock or to LINARIA, in Botany, See Toad-F L Ax. 5 
ſome hard body, and having its apex or ſummit ſome- LiNARIA, in Ornithology. . 
times ſharp- pointed, ſometimes obtuſe, ſometimes ſtrait, LINCH.claut, in Artillery, the flat iron under the ends of 
ſometimes crooked, ſometimes whole, and ſometimes the arms of an axle tree, to ſtrengthen them, and diminiſh 
perforated. There are ſeveral ſpecies of èach of theſe the friction of the wheels. * 


power 


b E See CL obs. 

inds. See Tab. of Shells, Ne 1, 2. . inen. See LINsPIVvS s. 

The animal abiring this ſhell is a lug: Linnæus | LINCOLNSHIRE plough. Ste Prob Gef.. 
enumerates thirty-ſix different ſpecies. IILINCTOUS, a form of medicine, the ſame as LAMBaT1ys 
The Latins call this ſhell patella from its reſemblance to laboch, and eclegma. | 


ih, and the Greeks named it lepas, as if they meant 
ho” it a ſcale or flake of the ſtone. Indeed this fiſh 
always adheres to rocks, as if a part of the ſtone; and 
the rock ſerves it in the place of a ſecond ſhell, to defend pe | to be 
it from the injuries of the weather. Aldrovand and | limit of a ſurface, arid not as a part of that ſurface, how- 
Rondeletius have carried this thought ſo far, as to place | ever ſmall, Hobbes, and ſome others, who have taken 
the /impet among the bivalve ſhells ; but no author has] it in the latter ſenſe, have fallen into man abſurdities. 
followed them in this. | There are two kinds of line,; viz. right 5 and curve 


without Either breadth or thickoeſs vr ty * 68 ** 
A line is ſuppoſed to be formed by the flux or motion of 
a point; and is to be conceived as the termination or 


The manner of the limpet's faſtening itſelf to the rocks has lines. N F 5 
We well We till the 00 of Mr. Reaumur, If the point A move towards B ( Tab. III. Geometry, ls 
though the fact was ſo well known as to become in ſome | 58.) by its motion it deſcribes a line; and this, if the 
laces a proverbial compariſon. *. | point go the neareſt way towards B, will be a right or 
The ſhell of the /impet approaches to the figure of a cone; ſtraight line, whoſe definition therefore is the neareſt or 
5 tte baſe of this cone is occupied by a large muſcle, which | fhorteſt diſtance between any two porits, or à line, all 
— alone has nearly as much fleſh in it as the whole body of whoſe points tend the ſame way. If the point go any 
the fiſh. This muſcle is not covered by the ſhell, but way about, as in the lines AC B, or A c B, it will trace 
ſerves the creature equally to move forward, or to fix it- out either a crooked line, as the upper Ac B; or elſe two 
ſelf by at pleaſure. When it is in a ſtate of reſt, which | or more ſtraight ones, as in the lower A C, RES 
is the common caſe, it applies this muſcle everyway round | Night lines are all of the fame ſpecies.: bit curves are of 
to the ſurface of ſome ſtone, and holds itſelf by that an infinite number of different ſpecies. We may con- 
means fixed very firmly to it, infomuch that it is impoſ- | ceive as many as there are different compound morions, 
Gble to take it off with the hands, and thoſe who would or as many as there may be different ratios between their 
remove them are ſorced to uſe a knife for that purpoſe, ordinates and abſciſſes. E . 
and the removing-the fiſh this way is not eaſy ; for every | Curve lines are uſually divided into geometrical and mecha- 
where that the blade of the knife attempts to enter, the | ical. * . 
fiſh fixes its muſcle with double force to the ſtone. Mr. | LiNEs, geometrica!, are thoſe which may be found exactly 
Reaumur, to try the force of the adheſion of this fin] and ſecurely in all their points. See GzomETR ICAL 
tied lines with weights at their ends to the ſhells, when line. e e e $5 unto, e 
placed in a horizontal direction on the ſtone, and found | LINES, mechanical, are thoſe, ſome or all of whoſe points 
that thirty pounds was the leaſt weight that would tear | are not to be found preciſely, but only tentatively or 
them off, and that they would reſiſt that for ſeveral mi-] nearly, PT ee 
nutes. It might be naturally ſuppoſed, that the cauſe of Agreeably hereto, Deſcartes and his followers define geo- 
this ſtrong adheſion was the animal's thruſting the fibres | metrical lines thoſe which may be expreſſed by an alge- 
of this muſcle into every ſmall pore of the ſtone, and | braic equation of a determinate degree; which equation 
there keeping them forcibly inflated : but were this the dE 2. !!; or ane 18 5 
caſe, the adhefion muſt ceaſe with the life of the animal; | The ſame perſons define mechanical lines thoſe which can-_ 
but it does not ſo, for if a limpet be cut into ſeveral por- | not be expreſſed by an equation of a determinate degree. 
tions through the ſhell and body, yet every portion, thus | Others, conſidering that thoſe called by Deſcartes mecha- 
ſeparated, will adhere with its due proportion of force to] nical lines, notwithſtanding their not being of a determi- 
the ſtone, Neither can this force be reſolved on the] nate degree, are not leſs preciſe and exact, and conſe- 
principles of the adheſion of two poliſhed marbles, or | quently not leſs geometrical than the others; it being this 
that of leather to ſtone ; for in both theſe cafes, whatever | preciſion which conſtitutes the geometricity of the line - 
perpendicular force the adheſion can bear, the leaſt force | for this reaſon, they chooſe rather to call thoſe lines 
applied hotizontally makes them flip, of flide off from | which are reducible to a determinate degree, algebraical 
one another. But this is not the caſe in the adheſion of | inet; and thoſe which are not, tranſcendental lines. 
this fiſh, it equally reſiſting horizontal and perpendicular | Lines are alſo divided into thoſe of the firſt order, ſecond 
force. N L918 74 ITO or der, third order, & c. See CURVE. | | 
"The true cauſe of this adheſion is a viſcous juice, a ſort | Sir Iſaac Newton enumerated ſeventy-two lines of the 
of glue thrown out by this muſcle, which, though imper-] third order, and Mr. Stirling ſound four more; ſince 
ceptible to the eye, is able to produce theſe great effects.. that Mr. Stone has found two others, which had eſcaped 
This is eaſily perceived by the touch, however; for if im- fir Iſaac and Mr. Stirling. The two ſpecies added. are 
mediately after removing a. {mpet from a ſtone, the finger | to be reckoned among the e curves. 


— 


be applied to the place, it is faſtened very ſtrongly to it! Enymer. Lin, Tert, Ordin. Linea, Tert. Ordin. Neu- 
by means of the glue left there. If any wet, however, [| tonianz, Oxon. 1717. 8vo, Phil. Tranſ. No 456. 6 6. 
have touched the ſtone, after the fiſh was removed, there] . NN | | 


See CURVE. | 
. is no viſcoſity perceived on it, the whole ſubſtance of the| Lines, conſidered as to their poſitions, are either parallel, 
= glue being immediately. diffolved, and its effects wholly | perpendicular, or oblique z, the conſtruction and properties * 
I " —_—— en of each whereof, ſee under PARALLEL, PERPENDICU- 
Water is therefore made a ſolvent ſor this glue; the cloſe] L AR, &c. | 1 va A 


adheſion of the outet rim of the great circular muſcle] Euelid's ſecond book treats moſtly of lines, and of the 
prevents the external water from acting upon it, elſe it | effects of their being divided, and again multiplied into 
mult always be deſtroyed as ſoon as diſcharged, and ſo one another. © 
be of no uſe; but the under ſurface of the ody of the] Lid Es, algebraic, are divided into differe t orders, accord- 
animal is all over covered with ſmall tubereles, eontain-] ing to the degree of their equations, e are 
Ing; water, at leaſt many of them do ſo. When the crea-] eſtimated, as in determined equations, by the degree of 
ture then bas a mind to unfix- itſelf for motion, it only] tlie higheſt term of the equation. ; 
diſcharges a quantity of this water, and the whole ce-| Thus a+b y + cx=0, is a general equation, expreſſing 
ment diffolves before it, and ſeis the creature free. Thoſe] the nature of lia of the firſt order, or of ſtraight lines. 
tubercles which do not contain water, probably contain] The equation a+by+cx+dyy+exy+f x x=0. repre- 
_ the viſcous matter, or glue, whence it may be conveyed| ſents 185 lines of the ſecond order; that is, the conic ſec- 
< by proper veſſels to the cireumference ; ſo thar when the] tions, and the circle, which is one of them. | 
animal has a mind to bx itſelf to a ſtone, it needs only And the equation a+by+c x+dyyexy+fx xg y? 
iqueeze the one ſet of theſe tubercles; and when it | +> xyp+i x* y+lx'=0,: expreſſes in general the lines of 
would unlooſe itſelf, the vthiers b the third order, And the /ines of the fourth and higher 
This viſcous humidity” allotted to this animal, for the] orders may be expreſſed in the like manner, See Cramer 
© tixingvitſelf to the rocks, is not peculiar to it 3 the urtica| Introd. à I Analyſe des Lignes Courbes, p. 52, ſeq. 
tina has che ſame, and the horns of the ſea-URcHINS, | Mr. Cramer uſes the terms, ine of the ſecond, third, 
9. 8. Vor. III. No 204. | | | 


2 P ſourth, 


LI NES, circular, converging, diverging, generating, 


'Lixe, fiductal, the line or Tuler which paſſes through, the | | 


LINE of the nodes, in Aſtronomy, is the 


Lixes, horary, or hour-lines, are 


* 


bions, or ſacks of earth, extended lengthwiſe on the 
ground, to ſerve as a ſhelter againſt the enemies fire. 
| When the trenches were carried on within thirty paces | 


lines, fee INTRENCHMENT. 


dy rivers, woods, mountains, moraſſes, or other obſtruc- 


1 


' Lines are likewiſe thrown up to ſtop the progreſs of an 


When the labourers are properly ranged within theſe li- |. 
mits, let them dig up the earth in its breadth, and throw | 


* it on the other ſide of the firſt rope, until a bank of about 
ie or fix feet thick, and fix or ſeven feet high, be raiſed, 


the earth's rolling naturally down the bank; and let the | 


the breadth ſtaked out at top; the bank may be ren- 


- - +the inner fide of the bank be pared with the ſpade into | 


over the bank, or let it be about four feet and a half lower 


tte troops within may make thrée of their ſhots tell for 
N the ſoot-bank, they : 
le t 


Live, horizontal, a line parallel to the nonIZ Ox. 


more eaſily aſcend it; and let the ctown or top of the 


LIN 


fourth, &c. order, and curve of the ſecond, third, fourth, 

&e, order, indifferently. Sir Iſaac Newton has made a 
diſtinction, according to him. See Curve. _ 

pliſpbe- 

rical, bolic, logiſtic, magnetical, normal, proportional, 

| quadrature, reciprocal, robervalian, and vertical. See the 

reſpective adjeAives, 
LixE of the apſides, in 


| 


Aſtronomy, is the line which joins 


the APSIDES; or it is the greater axis of the orbit of a|. 


planet. 


middle of an aftrolabe, or the like inſtrument z and on 

which the ſights are fitted; otherwiſe called albidade, in- 
dex, dioptra, and mediclinium. | | 
See the adjectives. _ 
line which joins the 
NODEs of the orbit of a planet, or the common ſection of 
the plane of the orbit with the plane of the ecliptic. 


LiNEes, i/ocronal and meridian. 


Liv, horizontal, in Dialling, is the common ſection of the 
© © horizon, and the dial-plane. 


= 


the common interſections 
of the hour- circles of the ſphere, with the plane of the 
dial, See Horary, and Houx- circles. 225 
Live, ſubſtylar. See SUBSTYLAR. . 
Live, equino#ial, in Dialling, is the common interſection 
of the equinoctial, and the plane of the dial. 


Live, contingent. See CONTINGENT. ? 


Links, dialling, and meridian. See the reſpective adjec- | 
tives. | i 


"Ay 
Linn, in Fencing, is that part of the body directly oppoſite | 


to the enemy, wherein the ſhoulders, the right arm, and 
the ſword, ought always to be found; and wherein are 
alſo to be placed the two feet, at the diſtance of eighteen 
inches from each other. | | 
In this ſenſe, a man is 
his line, Re. | 5 IE 
Lixk, in Fortification, is ſometimes taken for a ditch, bor- 
dered with its parapet ; and ſometimes for a row of ga- 


ſaid to be in his line, to go out of 


of the glacis, they draw two lines, one on the right, and 
the other on the left, for a place of arms. TY 

For the difference between trenches or approaches, and 
Lines are generally made to ſhutivp an avenue or entrance 

to ſome place; the ſides of that entrance being covered 


tions, not eaſy to be paſſed over by an army. When 
they are conitructed in an open country, they are carried 


round the place to be defended, and reſemble the Jines | 


ſurrounding a camp, called lines of circumvallation. | 
army; but the term is molt commonly applied to the 
line which covers a paſs that can only be attacked in 
Front. For conſtructing ſuch a line, in the place moſt. 
convenient for the purpoſe, let a rope be run quite acroſs, 
the way along the intended place of the line, 
it to the ground at the diſtance of every four or 


akes be carried in a poſition parallel to the firſt rope. 


. 
ſloping the ſides according to the declivity neceſſary for 
_ digging be continued till the ditch is about five or ſix feet 
deep, the breath of the bottom being about one-third of 
tered more firm by being trod or rammed down. Let 


- ſuch a ſlope, as a man ſtanding upright may eaſily touch 
with his arm extended ſtrait before him; and at the foot 
orf this bank, let'a'foot-bank or ſtep be raiſed, of ſuch a 

height, as a man.ſtanding on it may eaſily fire his muſket 


than the top of the bank or breaſt-work. A gentle llope 
may alſo be made to the foot-bank, that the troops, may 


| breaſt-work be floped ſo, that a muſket laid flat on it may 


ſtrike the ground with its ſhot, about five or fix feet | 


this caſe, ſecure the troops behind the lines from the 


enemy's fire: arid when they ſtand on the ſoot-bank, 


they are more than two*thirds covered, and, conſequently, 


one of the enemy ; and by | 
may be quite 'coyered, wh ey load again; fo. that 


Tess it 
ve yards; 
anch at the diftance of about ten or twelve feet before the 
une, towards the enemy, let ſuch another line or row of 


— 
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ing forced from the lines, unleſs the enemy are greatly 
ſuperior in number and cannon. 

The following table ſhews the dimenſions of lines com- 
monly conſtructed, and the rate of expence attending the 
conſtruct ion of them. 72 | 


* 


The day's work here is for one yard in length; and in 


the firſt a. hundred men will complete a hundred yards 
in length of this kind of lines in one day; two hundred 


men in half a day, &c. The lines above deſcribed are 


; 


E to E, E to E, &c. reckoning from the 


with this advantage, they are in no great danger of be- 


* 


or fiſty 


its inner ſlope, that of four feet the top of the foot-bank, 


called temporary lines, and chiefly ſerve a preſent emer. 


gency. When lines are thrown up at leiſure, and de- 


ſigned for longer duration, then the ditch is uſually 
eighteen feet broad at top, ſeven or eight feet deep, and 
the ſides of the ditch ate-floped, ſo as to leave only (ix 
feet breadth at bottom; the breaſt-work, or parapet, is 
about ſeven feet thick on the top or crown, and ſeven or 


eight feet high. The heights, depths, and breadths, of 


the ſeveral parts of a line well deſigned and finiſhed, are 
exhibited in Tab. VII. Poriification, fig, 44. in which 
I L repreſents the ground line, or ſurface of the place; 
AB the breadth of the ditch at the top; CD its breadth 
at the bottom; FAC the flope or ſcarp of the parapet 
and ditch; DB K the counterſcarp; E F the top or crown 
of the parapet or breaſt- work; E G the inner flope of 
the parapet; HG the top of the foot-bank; H I the 
flope of the foot-bank; and BK L a ſmall floping bank 
called the glacis. This ſection or profile may be drawn, 
by laying off in the ground- line, from any ſcale of equal 


parts, the diſtances 1 a =6 feet, ab=4, be=1 2, cd 


=7, dA=43, A , fg=b, 5 B=6, and BI. 
feet. Through , , c, d, /, g, B, draw lines — 1 
dicular to IL. Make a H=2; feet = b G, c E=7 feet, 
4 E =6,/C=8 feet =gD. Draw IH, HG, GE, 
EF, FAC, CD, and D B, which continue; till it meets. 
the line FL, and the profile is conſtructed, 
When lines are made to cover a camp, or a large tract of 
land, where a conliderable body of troops is poſted, the 
work is not made in one ſtrait, or uniformly bending 
line; but at certain diſtances, the ines project in ſaliant 
angles, called redents, redans, or flankers, towards the 
enemy. The diſtance between theſe angles is uſually be- 
tween the limits of two hundred and two hundred and 


ſixty yards; the ordinary flight of a muſk-ball, point- 


blank, being generally within thofe limits; although 
muſkets, a little elevated, will do effectual ſervice at the 
diſtance of three hundred and ſixty yards. In Tab. VII. 
Fortification, fig. 45, are ſhewn the forms of the uſual 
lines, where the figures CAB, cab, are the redents or 
flankers; AC, AB, ac, ab, the faces; CB, cb, the 
gorges; AD, ad, the capitals; Bb the curtin; and the 
angles CAB, cab, the ſaliant or flanked angles. The 
diſtance of the ſaliant angles is about two hundred and 
forty yards at a mean ; the length of the capital is uſually 
between forty and fifty yards, and the length of the gor- 
s is alſo about ty or ſeventy yards. 
To make a plan of lines wh redents: draw the line 


1 EEE E, &c. Tub. VII. Fort. fig. 46.) in ſuch a manner, 


that wherever there is a bend or angle, it may be either 


at once, twice, or thrice, &c. the length of about two 


hundred and forty yards from one another; ſo that there 
may be a redent where there is an angle. In this /inc, 
lay off the diſtance of two hundred and forty yards from 


| q bends towards 
each end, whether it happens that the Ine will or will 


not be exactly meaſured by a- repetition of the two hun- 


died and forty yards. At each point, E, draw the ca- 
pital EF in a perpendicular poſition to the direction of 
the /ine in that point, and make the capitals about torty 
12 8 long. On each ſide of E, take the half 

gorges E G, EG, each of about thirty or thirty-five 
ards, and draw the faces FG, FG; and thus the out- 
line, or maſter - line of the curtins and redents is formed. 


Farallel to each curtin and face draw lines, within, at the 
diſtances from the maſter · line of ſeven feet, eight feet, 


twelve feet, and eighieen feet ; then the breadth of ſeven 
feet repreſents the plan of the parapet, that of one foot 


and 


* 


ah 
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= that of fix feet the foot-bank lope. On the outſide Live, in Genealogy, is a ſeries or ſucceſſion of relations In 


of the maſter-line, draw lines at the diſtances of 104, 
164, and 224 feet, parallel to each curtain and face; and 
theſe will repreſent the plans of the ſcarp, ditch, and 


counterſcarp z obſerving that the ſaliant angles of the 


counterſcarp are rounded before the angles of the redents. 


A plan of this kind. formed from a {mall ſcale, as of | 


twenty yards to an inch, is uſually repreſented by four 

atallel linesz. one without the maſter-line repreſenting 
the counterſcarp or out-line of the ditch, and two within, 
repreſenting the breadths of the parapet of the foot-bank. 
In ſome caſes, a ſhort ine is haſtily formed by a number 
of CHEVAUX de friſe chained together; and in countries 
abounding with wood, a line may be formed by laying, 
in a poſition pointing to the enemy, the ſtems of trees 


and their larger branches, piled on one another to a ſuf- | 


kcient height, and the interſtices filled with earth ; ſuch 
2 work is called an ABBAT1s. See Robertſon's Marine 
Fort. p. 23 Ke.. EE 
Line, fundamental, is the firſt line drawn for the plan of a 
place, and which ſhews 1ts area. my 


Lin, capital, in Fortification, See CAPITAL. 


Lix E, central, is that drawn from the angle of the centre, 
to that of the baſtion. | 
LiNE of defence. See DEFENCE. 


LINE of defence ficbant. See DEFENCE, 


LiNE of defence razant. See DEFENCE. 
LixE of approach, or attack, ſignifies the work which the 


beſiegers carry on under covert, to gain the moat, and | 


the body of the place. See APPROACHES, | 


Ling of counter-approach. See COUNTER-approach. See | 
.'- "Tab. VI. Oo fig. 33. 
l 


LINE of circumva 


_ LATION. 


LINE of contravallation, is a ditch bordered with a parapet, 
which ſerves to cover the beſiegers on the fide of the 


place, and to ſtop the ſallies of che garriſon. See Cox- 
 TRAVALLATION, % TED.” 


LixEs of communication, are thoſe which run from one | 
work to another, See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. u. 2. 2. &c. | 


See allo COMMUNICATION, But | 


The LINE of communication, more eſpecially ſo called, is a 


continued trench, with which a circumvallation, or con- 
travallation is ſurrounded 3 and which maintains a com- 
munication with all its forts, redoubts, and tenailles. 


LinE of the baſe, is a right line, which joins the points of 


the two neareſt baſtions. 


To LINE a work, ſignifies to face it, chiefly with brick or | 


ſtone; e. gr. to ſtrengthen a rampart with a firm wall, 
or to encompaſs a parapet or moat with good turf, &c. 


LIE, indentad, in Fortification. See REDENS, 


Lid Es, among Fowlers, is uſed to expreſs the ſtrings by 


which they catch birds. The large and ſmall land birds | 
are equally caſy to be taken by them, and ſometimes the | 


 water-fowl. | 


Theſe lines are made of long and ſmall cords, knotted in | 


different places, and containing in length as many fa- 
thom as the places where they are to be laid require. 


Plovers, and the larger wild fowl, are very conveniently]. 
taken by them. When theſe ſtrings are to be uſed, they | 


mult be limed with the ſtrongeſt bicd-lime, that can be 
got, and then coming to their haunts before the evening 
flights, that is before (an-ſet ; or, for the morning flights, 


at leaſt two hours before day, the ſportſman. is to carry a 


parcel of ſmall ſticks, each about two feet long, and 
ſharpened at both ends, but having a little ſlit at one end 
like a fork. The plain end of each ſtick is to be ſtuck 
into the ground, in ſuch a manner, that the ſtick ſtand- 


ing aſlant, its upper, or forked end, may be about a foot | 


and a half from the ſurface, The limed ſtrings are then 
to be carried along all theſe ſticks, in different rows, ſome 
higher than others. Every row of the ſticks is thus to 


be filled, and the whole haunt covered with the lines. | 
Ihe plover, and other birds that fly low, when they come | 


to their haunts, fly directly in amongſt the ſtrings, and 
are taken in great numbers; the whole flight coming in 
at once, and covering all the place, ſo that thoſe which 
are not yet alighted, have no opportunity of ſeeing the 


diſtreſs of their companions. There is no need for the | 


ſportſman to be conſtantly upon the watch for the taking 


of the birds; fot when once they are taken they cannot 
looſen themſelves, ſo that he may come and take them 


up at his own time. The water-fowl may be eaſily taken, 


in the ſame manner, by obſerving their haunts, and | 


liretching theſe lines, in ſeveral rows, acroſs the brook, 
or tiver, ſome higher, and ſome lower, the loweſt lying 
almoſt at the edge of the water. Theſe muſt never be 
: uſed on moonlight nights on the occaſion; far the ſha- 


dow of the ſtrings in the water will then fright them 
away. 


ation, is a line or trench cut by the be- 

ſiegers, within cannon-ſhot of the place, which ranges | 

round their camp, and ſecures their quarters againſt any 
relief to be brought to the beſieged. See CIRCUMYAL=| 


— var degrees, all deſcending from the fame common 
atners - 
Lin, direct, is that which goesTrom father to ſon; which 
is the order of aſcendants aud deſcendants. See DIRECT. 
LINE, collateral, is the order of thoſe who deſcend from 
ſome common father, related to the former, but out of 
the line of aſcendants and deſcendants. In this are 
placed uncles, aunts, couſins, nephews, &c. See Cor- 
LATERAL. we ALY 
Linx, in Geography and Navigation, is uſed by way of 
eminence for the EQUATOR, or EQUINOCTIAL line, 
The line in the heavens, is a circle deſeribed by the fun in 
his courſe on the 20th day of March, and the 23d of 
September. The line on the earth is an imaginary 
circle, anſwering to that in the heavens, It divides the 
earth from eaſl to weſt, into two equal parts, and is at 
an equal diſtance from the two poles ; ſo that thoſe who 
live under the line have the poles always in their ho- 
rizon. | 
The latitudes commence from the line. = | 
The ſeamen uſe to chriſten their freſh men, and paſ- 
ſengers, the firſt time they croſs the line. See Bap TIS M. 


Lives, in Heraldry, the figures uſed in armories to divide 


the ſhield into different parts, and to compoſe different 
figures, | | EIS, 
They are of different forms, and were it not for this, 
many arms would be one and the ſame, for a chief wavey 
differs from a plain chief, by the lines which compoſe 
them, and the heralds ſhow particular reaſons for all 
theſe different forms of lines. | 5 
Theſe lines, according to their forms and names, give 
denomination to the pieces or figures which they form, 
except the ſtrait or plain /ines, which ate carried evenly 
through the eſcutcheon, and are four, viz. the perpen - 
dicular line, the horizontal, the diagonal line dexter, and 
the diagonal line ſiniſter. gs 8 
The crooked lines, which are carried unevenly through 
the eſcutcheon, riſing and falling, are theſe: firſt the 
ingrailed or ENORAILED,; and inverted or IN VEC TED; 
theſe, when repreſented together, are ſomewhat known 
the one from the other, being oppoſite to one another, 
both being made, as it were of ſemicircles. The in- 
grailed with the points upward, the invected with the 
points downward. But this is not a ſufficient diſtinction; 
for ſuppoſe the ſpace between them which they form be 
a feſs, then the whole is only ingrailed, not invected; for 
the feſs ingrailed muſt have the points on both ſides turn- 
ed toward the field, and the convex or gibboſe parts to- 
ward the feſs itſelf, and ſo of a bend, chevron, and other 
proper figures of heraldry and if theſe be inveſted, then 
the convex parts of the lines are towards the field; but 
theſe lines are better diſtingurſhed when placed by way of 
bordure, with the letters within a bordure ingrailed oc 
invected. OE ED I 
Theſe two {nes are more hard to be diſtinguiſhed, when 
the field is divided into two equal parts, of different co- 
lours, as parted per pale, parted per feſs, &c. Here we 
know not whether the line be ingrailed or invected, except 
we follow this rule, that the form of the line muſt be a 
plied to the colour firſt- named. The French terms for 
theſe two lines are for the engrailed, engrele, and for the 
invected, canele; and the Latin writers expreſs ingrailed 
by ingrediatus, imbricatus, and firiatus, and the invected 
8 words invertus and canaliculatus. : 
he wavy, or WAVED ine, is ſuch an one as is formed in 
repreſentation of the waves of the ſea, as parted per feſs 
wavy in arms and other waved lines, as the wavy bars all 
expreſs that the perſon got his honours by ſea ſervice. 
Nebulee is another name of a /ine in heraldry; it ex- 
reſſes a clowded line, the French call it nuance, and tho 
-atins nebuloſa linea; this alſo has been given to perſons 
who have been eminently ſkilled in navigation. 
Crenele, or EMBATTLED lines, repreſent the battlements 
of a houſe, and are faid to repreſent in heraldry the ſkiil 
in architecture, for which the firſt of the family was fa- 
mous; they were alſo given ſometimes for eminent ſer- 
vices, in-affavlting or defending caſtles in time of war, 
and ſometimes duly as emblems of a houſe to expreſs a 
perſon who bore them being of a noble houſe or family ; 
for of old, none were ſuffered to embattle their wats 
but perſons of great diſtinction. | a 
The Latin writers in heraldry uſe for the word crenele, 
the terms pinnatus and pinnis aſperatus, according to Ure- 
dus in his blazons, and Sylveſter Petra Sancta in his 
murales pinnaiee. | | 
There is another line of this kind in heraldry, which 
Leigh calls the battle-embattled line; this has one de- 
gree of embattling abore another. When the upper 
points in this kind of ine are repreſented ſharp, ic is 
called campagne, as if the lines ending in points, repre- 
ſented baſtions, or the outet works of cities and camps; 
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and when the upper points are rounded, it is called ere- 


nele embattled arrondi. 


The 1NDENTED line is notched fo at the edges, that it 


repreſents the teeth of a ſaw, and has its name from the 


Latin dens, a tooth, or from the law term indenture, a ſort 
of deed; the top of which is always notched like the | 


teeth of a ſaw. mer ; 
The dancette is another line, very much reſembling the 
indented line, but that it is always much ſmaller; it is 
therefore ſaid by the heralds to be the ſame in quality, but 
not in quantity, The dancette differs alſo from the in- 
dented line, in that it always conſiſts but of a few teeth, 
though never lefs than three, according to Mr. Holmes, in 
his Office of Armory; whereas the indented line has al- 


ways a great many teeth. The French expreſs our in- 


| dented line by the term danche or dentille; and the dan- 


cette, when it has but very few teeth, and thoſe very 


long, by the term vivere, which Meneſtrier takes to be 
the letter M, with its legs extended from fide to fide of 
the ſhield, becauſe many who carry a partition or fets, 
after that form, have the family name beginning with that 
letter. The Latin writers expreſs the term indented by 
dentatus, indentatus, and denticulatus, and when the teeth 
are very long, as in the daneetie, they call them dentes 
decumani. See alſo NEBULY and RaGULED. | 
There are yet two other lines mentioned by the heraldry 


writers; the firſt is the PATEE or DOVETAIL line, fo | 
called from its reſemblance to a ſort of joint uſed by our | 


carpenters, in which one part goes alternately all the way 
down between two others; this is called by Morgan the 
inclave, or labelled line, becauſe the points, as they pro- 
ceed from the ordinary, ſuch as the chief or feſs, repre- 
ſent not amiſs the points, or rather the ends of the labels. 
The other line is called URDEE or champagne by Freſne; 
and by Upton, vair, becauſe its pointe, are formed like 
pieces of the fur, called by heralds vazr, £3 
The two laſt of theſe are of very little uſe, the others 
are the common lines of arms, and are called the attri- 
| butes or accidents of armorial figures which they form; 
and if any other lines are found in the figures or engrav- 


ings of arms, which are not,reducible to the one or the 


| other of theſe, they are called irregular, and by the 
French heralds clatie. The knowledge and uſe of theſe 
forms of lines are neceſſary in the ſcience of heraldry to 
diſtinguiſh and difference many armorial bearings. 


| LINE, labelled. Sec LABELLED. 


LiNE, lateral, linea lateralis, in Ichthyol:gy, a name given 
by naturaliſts to a line or ſtreak, with which many kinds 
of fiſh are marked, paſſing along their ſides. Few fiſh 

are without this line; but it is variouſly formed in 


the ſeveral kinds, and makes a very conſiderable article | 


in their deſcription, if not in the diſtinction of the ſpe- 
cies, In ſome ſpecies it is made of a ſeries of little 


points, or holes, as appears to the eye; of this nature is 
the line in eels, &c. In ſome others it is formed of a 
ſort of duct, running along the centre of a great number | 


of ſcales. This is its ſtructure in the generality of fiſhes. 
This line, in various kinds of fiſh, varies alſo in regard 
to number, ſituation, figure, and other properties. In 
regard to number, there is no line obſerved in the ſyng- 
nathi and petromyza, in almolt all other fiſh there is 
one on each ſide; and, finally, in ſome there are as it 


were two lines on each ſide: an inſtance of this we have | 


in the ammodytz. In regard to the ſituation, the differ- 
ences are theſe. I. In ſome it is near the back, as in the 
clupea, ſalmons, pearch, and the like, 2. In others it 
is placed nearer the belly, and runs parallel with it, as in 
the cyprini. 3. In ſome it is placed in the centre of each 


fide between the back and the belly, as in the caraſſius. 


4. In ſome it is placed againſt the interſtices of the 
the muſcles, or ſpina dorſalis, as in the muræna. And, 


5. In ſome it is placed above the interſtices, as in the 


ammodytæ, &c. It has been ſuppoſed, by many, that 
this linea lateralis was always parallel to the interſtices of 
muſcles, but this is evinced to be an erroneous opi- 
nion, by the obſervation of-the pearch and mackerel. In 
regard to the differences of figure, this line is in ſome 
ſtraight, as in the coregone, ſalmons, &c. 2. In others 
it is crooked, as in the cyprini, the pearch, &c. and in 
the generality of fiſh is ſmooth to the touch, but in ſome 
it is rough aud aculeated, as in the trachurus and pleu- 
ronecti. * 
Line of the banguet in the Manege. See BANQUET, 


LixE of a volt, in the Manege. See SQUARE and VOLT. | 


LINE of direction, in Mechanics and Gunnery. See Di- 
RECTION, e | : 
LiNE of gravitation of a heavy body, is a line drawn through 


its centre of gravity, and according to which it tends | 


downwards. 


Li xE of the ſwifteſi deſcent of a heavy body. See DESCENT, 
and CYCLOIN. | 


Link of a projeftile, See PROJECTILE. 


— 


LiNEs, in Mufic, are uſed for thoſe ſtrokes drawn horizon 
tally on a piece of paper, on and between which the 
characters and notes of mufic are diſpoſed, Their num- 
ber is commonly five: when another is added for one, 
two, or more notes, it is called a LEG tR-/fne, 

Some ſay that it is to Gaido Aretine that we owe their 
invention: they are very commodious, and greatly aſſiſt 
the imagination in diſtinguifhing the low notes from the 
high. Upon their firft introduction, the lines only 
were uſed, and the ſpaces between them entirely neg- 
leted. 
Originally there were as many lines drawn for a ſong as 
it required notes aſcending 3 but at length the notes be- 
ing placed in the intervals of the lines, thefe were re. 
duced to four; fo that there were nine places or degrees 
for nine different ſounds, which was their extent: at laſt 
they raiſed the number to five, of which the loweſt is 
reckoned firſt ; and hereon they placed the characters for 
eleven different founds, including the ſpaces above the 
fifth and below the firſt; and at the fame time they had 
the liberty at pleafore, to add more Ines, if the ſong 
ran to a greater pres x4 = | | $0 

LINE, geometrical, in Per ſpeftive, is a right line drawn in 
any manner on the geometrical plane. 

LINE, Horizontal. See HoRIZZONV TAI. | 

Lins, ferre/irial, or fundamental line, in Perſpeive, is 
right line wherein the geometrical -plane, and that of the 
picture or draught interſect one another. 

Such is the line NI (Tab. Perſpectide, fir. 12.) formed 
by the interſection of the geometrical plane L M, and the 
perſpective plane HL. © At toad 

Line of the front in Perſpective, is any right line parallel 
to the terreſtrial line. e . 

LINE, vertical, is the common ſection of the vettical, and 
of the draught. LE 2 

Lixk, viſual, is the line, or ray, imagined to paſs from the 
object to the eye. 

LINE of tation, in Perſpective, according to ſome writers, 
is the common ſection of the vertical and geometricat 

planes. Others mean by it, the perpendicular height of 
the eye above the geometrical plane; others a line drawn. 
on that plane, and perpendicular to the he expreſſing 

the height of the eye. pl ond nh 

LiNE, objective, in Perſpef7ive, is any line drawn on the 

geometrical plane, whoſe repreſentation is ſought ſor in 
the draught or picture. : ET LY bens 

LINE of diſiance. See Disrawncn, 

Lines on the plain ſcale, in Trigonometry, are the line of 

chords, line of fines, /ine of tangents, line of ſecants, 
line of ſemi-tangents, line of leagues. The conſtruction 

2 application whereof, ſee under Scar, Sailing, 

LiNEs on Gunter's ſcale, are the line of numbers, line of ar- 

tificial fines, line of artificial tangents, line of artificial 
verſed (ines, line of artificial fines of rhumbs, line of ar- 
tificial tangents of the meridian line, and (ine of equal 
parts. The conſtruction and application whereof, tee 
under GUNTER's ſcale. e | 

LixEs of the ſeclor, are the line of equal parts, or line of 
lines; line of chords, line of fines, line of tangents, line 

of ſecants, line of polygons, line of numbers, line of 

hours, line of latitudes, line of meridians, line of metals, 
line of ſolids, une of planes; the conſtruction and uſe 

whereof, ſee under SECTOR, . . 

LINE, in the Art of War, is underſtood of the diſpoſition 

of an army ranged in order of battle; with the front 
extended as ſar as may be, that it may not be flanked. 

An army uſually conſiſts of three lines; the firft is the 
front, van, or advance- guard; the main body forms the 
ſecond, in which is the general's. poſt ; the third is a re- 
ſerved body, or rear-guard. | | 
'The fecond line ſhould be about three hundred paces be- 
hind the firſt, and the reſerve at about five or fix hun- 
dred paces behind the ſecond. | 
The artillery is likewiſe diſſributed along the front of the 
firſt line. The front line ſhould be ſtronger than the ſe- 
cond, that its ſhock may be more violent, and that, by 
having a greater front, it may more eably cloſe on tbe 
enemy's flanks, See ARMY. Ok 

LINE, to break the, is to change the direction from that of 
a ſtrait line, in order to obtain a croſs fire. 


Line, turning out of the. The line turns out without arms 


whenever the general commander in chief comes along 
the front of the camp. When the lines turn out, the 
private men ate drawn vp in a line with the bells-of- 
arms; the corporals on the right and left of their re- 
ſpective companies ; the picquet forms behind the co- 
louts, with their accoutrements on, but without arms. 
The ſerjeants draw up one pace in the front of the men, 
dividing chemſelves equally. The officers draw up in 


ranks according to their commiſſions, in the front of the 
colours; two enſigns taking hold of the colour:. The 
| | ak field 


Reld-oſhcets advance before the captains. The, camp- 
colours on the flanks of the parade are to be ſtruck, and | 
planted oppoſite, to the bells-of-arms; rhe officers ſpon- 
toons are to be placed between the colours; and the 
drums; piled. up behind them; the halberts are to be 
planted between and on each ſide the belis-of-arms, and 
the hatchets turned from che colouts. Milit. Dict. 
Live, or LI xE of battle, is alſo applied to the diſpoßtion 
of a fleet on.the day of ENG AGEMENT; on which OC- 
caſion the veſſels are uſually drawn op, as much as'poſ- 
ſible, in a ſtraight lie, as well to gain and keep advan- 
tage of the wind, as to run the ſame board, "| 
his righit line, or long file, is prolonged from the keel 
of the hindmoſt to that of the foremoſt, and paſſes lon- 
- gitudinally through the keels of all the others, from the 
van to the rear; fo that they are, according to the ſea- 
phraſe, in the wake of each other. In the line or order 
of battle, all the ſhips of which it is compoſed are cloſe- 
hauled, upon the ſtarboard or larbord tack, about fifty 
fathoms diſtant from each other. When a fleet is drawn 
up in /ine, in preſence of an enemy, it ſhould be formed 
in ſuch a manner as that the ſhips may mutually ſuſtain 
and reinforce each other, and yet preſerve a foflicient 
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ments with facility during the action. The line cloſe- | 
| hauled is peculiarly choſen as the order of battle, be- 


© 


in any other line, the enemy might ſoon gain the wea- 


engagement, and to compel the other to action. The 
fleet to lee-ward, being in a line cloſe-hauled, parallel to 
the enemy, can more readily avail itfelf of a change of 


to windward of him; or, at leaſt, ſo as to avoid coming | 
to action, i the enemy is much ſuperior, or to prevent 
him from elcaping, if he ſhould attempt it. Beſides, in 
this order, the fails of each ſhip are ſo diſpoſed as to 
counteract each other, and, therefore, the ſhips in ge- 
neral neither advance nor retreat during the action, and 
are thus enabled to keep their ſtations, and to proſecute 
.the battle with vigour, and without diſorder. Whillt 
the uniformity of the line is preſerved, the admira?'s or- 
ders may be readily communicated by ſignals from the 


covered and relieved, and the fituation and circumſtances 


> 
x 


mander in chief. Moreover, the ſhips of the line ſhould 


they ſhould be of the larger fort, with the weightier me- 


their muſquetry, In a high ſea they can more ſafely em- 


and if both are obliged to ſhut their lower-deck ports, 
the advantage of the three-decked ſhips, with regard to 
their cannon, will yet be conſiderable ; they have three 
tier againſt two, and two againſt one. The ſame ſupe- 


per deck is encumbered with the ruins ; the large ſhips 
being higher between decks, are leſs incommoded with 


cility ; the large ſhips, having greater ſolidity of frame, 
nde better calculated to reſiſt the effects ot battle and 
tempeſt, In general alſo they ſail better than the ſmall 
ones, except in fine weather; for in a freſh wind, when 
the ſea becomes agitated, they have always the ſuperiority. 
The fire ſhips do not ſucceed ſo wel againſt lar 
as the ſmaller ones; the artiliery will fink them, or ob- 
lige them ſooner to relinquiſh their deſign; and they are 
_ ealily towed away by the great long-boats. The „ine ol 
a fleet, which bas many capital ſhips, need not be fo 
much encloſed as that of an enemy which has fewer. 
The former may be alſo leſs numerous, without being 
weaker. This circumftance, however, ſhould not ex 


— 


which are ncerſfary in all naval armaments. f 

The weather-line and the line to leward have their ſe- 
veral advantages and inconveniences. Tho chief advan- 
tage of the former are, that it may approach the enemy, 


it it is more numerous than the lee- line, it may eaſily ap- 

_ a detachment to fall upon the van and rear of the 
atter, and incloſe it between two fires; it is little in- 
commoded by the fire or ſmoke of the cannon, and may 


| ſpace in their ſtations, to work or direct their move- | 


_ cauſe if the fleet, which is to windward, were arranged | 
| ther page of it; and even if he thinks it expedient to 


decline that advantage, it will yet be in his power to de- 
termine the diſtance between the adverſe fleets, in an | 


the wind, or of the neglect of its adverſary, fo as to get | 


van to the rear; diſtreſſed ſhips may de more eably diſ- 
of the enemy's line will be open to the view of the com- 
not only to be ſufficiently cloſe to ſuſtain each other, but | 
til. Many advantages concur to recommend the larger | 
_ t6ips in a /ane of battle; they overlook thoſe of an infe-| 


. rjor rate, which are accordingly laid open to the fire of | 


ploy the artillery of their lower deck than a ſmaller ſhip ; | 


riority ſubſills, in caſe they are diſmaſted, when the up- 


the imoke, aud their cannon is managed with greater fa- | 


ſhips | 


clude a certain number of the third and fourth rates, 


ſo as to determine the time and diſtance of the action; 


diſpatch the fire-thips, under the cover of the ſoke, upon 
the diſabled ſhips of the lee-line, or ſo as to oblige the 
enemy to break the line, and bear away. But che weather- 
line as alſo its defects; when the ſca is rough, and the 


LIN 


deck battery; it cannot decline the action, without the 
dangerous expedient of forcing through the enemy's line 3 
and if it keeps the wind, the lee-Iine may incloſe and 
totally deſtroy it. The difabled ſhips of the weather- 
line muſt tack, to avoid falling into the ehemy's fleet ; 
and if they are much ſhattered, they may be zltogether 


—— 


ſeparated from their own fleet, 
the rear of the /ine, _ p 
The advantages of the line to leeward ate theſe 5 the 
ſhips of the former may uſe the guns of their lower 
_ decks, without the hazard of taking in much water at 


patticularly if they are int 


the ports in ſtormy weather, which the line to windward 


cannot do without great danger. The lee-line, though 
it cannot ſo eaſily double upon the van and rear of the 
_— and incloſe them between two fires, may never- 
theleſs have opportunities of tacking, and cutting off a 
part of the enemy's rear. The diſabled: ſhips to lee- 
ward are more eaſily removed from the line than thoſe to 
windward; and the lee-line can with greater facility 
avoid the action than its adverſary, which is a circum- 
ſtance very favourable to an inferior ſquadron. But the 
defects of the lee-lixe are, that it cannot decide the time 
and diſtance of the battle, which may commence before 
it is ſufficiently formed; and it will perhaps be attacked 
by an enemy bearing down upon it in regular order. 
The fire and ſmoke of the weather-/ine are a great in- 
convenience to it; and it cannot eaſily break the enemy's 
| line with its, fire-ſhips, which are very ſlowly aud with 
great difficulty conveyed to windward. The admiral's 


ſhip always preſerves her ſtation in the centre of the /ine. 


The line is ſaid to be formed a-breaſt, when the ſhips 
ſides are all parallel to each other, on a line which croſſes 

their keels at right angles. This is moſt frequently uſed 
in purſuing or retreating, with the wind right aft, 65 that 
the line forms a perpendicular with the direction of the 
wind. Falconer's Mar. Dict. | 


Line is alſo a name given to ſeveral ſmall cords, of different 


ſizes, and uſed for various purpoſes at ſea. 


LiNE, Ship of the, is a veſſel large enough to be drawn 


up in the line, and to have a place in a ſea-bght, Sec 
RT ͤ ES ET | 
LINE, Inave, in a ſhip. See KNAvE; 


Lins of meaſures, is uſed by Oughtred to denote the dia- 


meter of the primitive cirele in the projection of the 
ſphere in plano, or that line in which the diameter of any 
circle to be projected falls. . | 
In the ſtereographic projection of the ſphere in plano, 
the line of meaſures is that line in which the plane of a 


great circle, perpendicular to the plane of the projection, 


and that oblique circle which is to be projected, inter- 
ſects the plane of the projection; or it is the common 
ſection of a plane, paſſing through the eye- point, and 
the centre of the primitive; and at right angles to any 
oblique circle, which is to be projected, and in which 
the centre and pole of ſuch circle will be found. 
LiNE, meaſure of a. See MEASURE. | 
Ling of demarcation, or Alexandrian line, is a meridian 
_ paſſing over the mouth of the river Maragnon, and by the 
capes of Houmas and Malabrigo ; ſo called from pope 
Alexander VI. who, to end the diſputes between the 
crowns of Caſtile and Portugal about their boundaries 
in 1493, drew an imagivary line on the globe, which was 
to terminate the pretenſions of each. By which parti- 
tion, the Eaſt Indies fell to the lot of the Portugueſe ; 
and the Welt Indies, then newly diſcovered, to the Ca- 
ſtilians, 5 Sao 3 
Linss, b:wling, bunt, crane, furling, log, rhumb, and water, 
ſee under their reſpective adjectives. 85 
Lins alſo denotes a ſmall French meaſore, containing the 
12th part of an INCH, or 144th part of a foot. | 
The gaometricians, notwithſtanding its ſmallneſs, con- 
ceive the line ſubdivided into (ix points. ö 
The French line anſwers to the Engliſa bariey-corn. 
Ling, angling, The beſt materials for making theſe lines 
are fine and even horſe-hairs : the hair ſhould be round 
and twiſted even, for that greatly ſtrengthens it; and all 
the hairs ſhould be of an equal bigneſs, or as nearly ſo 
as may be. They ſhould be laid in the water about a 
quarter of an hour after twiſting, that it may be ſeen 
which will ſhrink ; they are then to be twiſted over again. 
In this laſt twiſting ſome intermingle (ilk among them, 
but that is not ſo well. Lines made entirely of ſilk are 
not bad; but thoſe of ſilk and hair mixed are never found 
to do well. The beſt colours for a line are ſorrel, white, 
and prey; the two laſt are beſt for angling inclear waters z 
the ſormer in muddy ones. The pale watery-green is 
alſo a very good colour, and may be made thus: boil in 
a quart of alum-water a large handful of marygold- 
flowers; there will ariſe a ſcum, which muſt be taken 
off; then add to this liquor copperas and verdigris, of 
each half a pound, beat to powder together; boil theſe 
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wind boiſterous, it cannot 
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readily figlt wick the lower 


6 


up together; then put the hair into this liquor, and let 


2 0 it 


LIN 


It lie ten or twelve hours; it will obtein a watery bluiſh 
green colour, which will not waſh out afterwards. 
LINE of equated bodies, See EQUATED bodes. 

Lixks, gauge, plumb, and rear. See the ſeveral adjectives. 
LINE, white, in Printing. See WHITE. 
LINEA alba, in Anatomy, the concourſe of the tendons of 


the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles of the abdomen ; di- 


viding the abdomen in two, in the middle. 


Ik is called linea, line, as being ſtraight ; and alba, from its | 


colour, which is white. | 

The linea alba receives a twig of a nerve from the inter- 

© coſtals in each of its digitations or indentings, which are 

© viſible to the eye, in lean perſons eſpecially. 

Lid EA mediana. See MEDIANA. 

LINE A nubeloſa. See NUBELOSA linea. 

EINEAL dejcent. See DESCENT. | 

LiNEAL exegeſis. See EXEGESIS. Ke: Mm Oo 

LINEAMENT, a fine ſtroke or line obſerved in the face, 
and forming the delicacy thereof; being that winch pre- 


' ſerves the refemblance, and occaſions the relation of like- 


neſs, or unlikeneſs, to any other face. 


It is by theſe that pbyſiognomiſts pretend to judge of the | 


© temper and manners of people. 


LIiNEAMENT is alſo uſed by the painters for the out-line of 


a face. See ConToOUuR., . 
LINE NS punfum. Sec PUNCTUM, 
LINEAR leaf. See LEAF. 


LIN EAR proviem, in Mathematics, is that which may be 
ſolved geometrically, by the interſeQtion of two right | 
gr. To meaſure an inacceſſible height by the 


lines. 
means of two unequal ſticks, &c. 


This is alſo called a jample PROBLEM, and is capable but 


of one ſolution. 


LINE AR numbers, are ſuch as have relation to length only. | 


See NUMBER. 
Such, e. gr is a number which repreſents one fide of a 
plane figure. If the plane figure be a ſquare, the linear 
number is called a root. 5 
LINEA IORES, in the Hippodrome at Conſtantinople, 
were the ſame with the deignatores in the Circus at Rome. 
See HIPPOD ROME, Circus, DESIGNATOR. 


materials of which ate cotton, flax, and hemp. The 


linen trade of Eutope is chiefly in the hand of the Ruſſians, 


Germans, Swils, Flemings, Hollanders, and French. 

Linen is the ſtaple of Scotland; but it was long neg- 
lected. The Scots at preſent are not, however, in ſo bad 

a ſituation in reſpect to this trade, as the French were in 


has arrived to an extraordinary pitch, and it is to be 
| hoped will daily advance: the Scots have it not to begin, 
way 


- will admit. 


The balance of trade between England and Scotland, and | 


England and Ireland, is on the Engliſh fide ; and fo far 


as England and its dependencies can be ferved with linen 


from Scotland and Ireland, inſtead of Holland, France, 
Germany, and Ruflia, ſo far will England be a gamer by 


this change in the courſe of trade. The more linen the | 
Scots and Iriſh can ſell in England, the more of the | 


\ Engliſh commodities will they be able to purchaſe ; and 


it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that their demands from | 


England will always increaſe in proportion to the increaſe 
of their people and linen manutaCtures. It is then evi- 
dently the intereſt of Euglaud to promote and advance 
the manufaAure of hen in Scotland and Ireland, and to 
ive them all reaſonable advantages in the trade, in pre- 
PESE to foreigners 3 where the balance of trade 1s 
agaluſt us, and this ſeems to be the ſenſe of the nation, 
ſince all foreign %e, tor home conſumption, pays a duty. 
Poſt. Dict Com. | | | 


The linen trade of this country is regulated by ſeveral 


ſtatutes. | | 1 85 
No perſon ſhall put to ſale any piece of dowlas linen, &c. 
unlels the juſt length be ex preſſed thereon, on pain of 
forfeiting the ſame. 


ment. Stat. 1 Eliz. cap. 12. Any perſons may ſet up 
trades for dreſſing hemp or flax, and making thread for 
linen-cloth, &c. 15 Car. II. cap. 15. | 85 
By o Ann. cap. 19. and 12 Ann. ſtat, 2. cap, 9. a 
duty of 3o!. for every 100%. value, over and above other 
duties, is laid on all ſtriped and printed %s imported; 
and the ſaid printed linens are required to be ſtamped by 
the officers of the cuſtoms : and allo by the ſame ſtatutes, 
a home duty of 34. a yard in length, reckoning yard- 
wide, is laid on all /inen-(tuffs, printed, &c. in Great 


Britain; and for all CALL1COES 64, a yard, excepting | 


thoſe callicoes, linens, which ſhall be dyed throughout 
of ofie colour only; and on all cottons, wholly made of 
: | 1 


L 
the reign of king Henry IV. or the Iriſh at the Revolu- | 
tion; where, by the force of public encouragement, it | 


want only to improve and extend it to the height it| 


28 Hen. VIII. cap. 4. Uſing| 
means whereby linen-cloth ſhall be made deceitfully, in- 
curs a forfeiture of the linen, and a month's impriſon- | 


58. ſor every ell of foreign linen, calle 


air into a black, and which has not been diſcharged by 
_ waſhing and boiling, with ſoap or alkaline ley, 15 


cotton ſpun in Great Britain, printed, &c. 3d. a yay 
14 Geo, III. cap 72. By » Ge. III. ll 1 den. 
tain additional duties on importation are impoſed, viz 
for every ell of linen · cloth or ſheeting, above one yard 
wide, except Flanders Holland cloth, 3d. and for ever 
ell of linen · cloth called drilling 3d. And by 7 Geo. III. cap. 
er) packing-canvas, 
ſpruce-elbing, or Queenſborough-canvas, one farthing ; 
for every ell of Datch barras, and Heſſian canvas, one half. 
penny; and for every yard of foreign lawn, bleached in Hol- 
land, commonly catied Holland whited lawn, one penny, 
Houſes for printing, &c. linen, are to be entered, on 
pain of gol. 10 Ann, cap. 19. And if other places 
are made uſe of beſides the uſual abode of the printer 
&c. they are to be entered on pain of 50l. and for. 
feiture of goods. 1 Geo. ſtat. 2. cap. 36. Officers 
are to nter and take account without obitruQtion, on 
Pain ©: 20/., and the goods ſhall be entered once in 
fix weeks, on oath, on pain of Fol. Concealment of 
goods to avoid the duty incurs a forfeiture of 201. The 


duties ſhall be paid within tix weeks after antry on pain 


of forfeiting double; and the goods ſhall not be removed 
before they ate ſtamped, on pain of 200. the ſurveyed 
goods a'e to be kept ſeparate from the others, and wat- 
rants may be iſſued in order to ſearch for goods un- 
ſtamped, 10 Ann. cap. 19. Such goods may be ſeiz- 
ed, and the perſons in whole cuſtody they are found ſhall 
forfeit 500. 5 Geo. cap 21. Counterfeiting the ſtamp 
i fclony without benefit of clergy; and a perſon knowing- 
ly ſelling goods with a counterfeit ſtamp ſhall forfeit 100!. 
and ſtand in the pilloty. 10 Ann. cap. 19. 13 Geo. 
III. cap. 56. 1 heſe goods having paid the duty may by 


_ exported, and there ſhall be a drawback of the duties. 


10 Ann. cap. 19. 12 Ann. ſtat, 2. cap. 9. Linen 
of all ſorts made of flax or hemp, of the manufacture of 
this kingdom, may be exported duty free. 3 Geo. I. 
cap. 7. CamMBRics and lawns made in England are 


to be marked by the exciſe officers, and are regulated 


under ſeveral penalties, 4 Geo. III. cap. 37. 7 Geo. 
III. cap. 43. Stealing of linen, fuſtian, cotton goods, 


| &e. from whitening-grounds or drying-houſes, to the 
LINEN, There are various ſoris of inen, the principal | 8 8 Ying to the 


value of 10s, or knowingly buying or receiving ſuch 
ſtolen goods, is felony 3 — benefit of clergy, 18 
Geo. II. cap, 27, Such alſo is breaking into Youſes | 
ſhops, &c. and deſtroying any /nen-cloth, or implements 
uſed in the manufacturing of it, by 4 Geo. III. cap. 37. 
Affixing counterfeit ſtamps on foreign linens imported, in 
imitation of the ſtamps put on Scotch or Iriſh /inens, and 
expoſing them to ſale, and affixing any counterfeit ſtamp 
on any inen of the manufacture of Great Britain or Ire- 
land, in order to vend the fame as /inens duly ſtamped, 
and expoſing ſuch to fale incur forfeiture and a penalty 
of 5/. for each piece by 17 Geo. Il. cap, 30. The 


reſtrictions relating to the importation, wearing, and 


felling of foreign cambrics and French lawns, are enact- 
ed by 18 Geo. II. cap. 36. 21 Geo. II, cap. 27. 
32 Geo. II. cap. 32. and 7 Geo. III. cap. 43. See 
Ca MBRIC. 1 Ss 

A new manufacture has been lately ſet on foot in London, 
for embelliſhing linen with flowers and other ornaments 
of gold leaf. The linen looks whiter than moſt of the 
printed /inens; the gold is extremely beautiful, and is faid 
to bear waſhing well. See STUFF. 
There are many ſubſtances from which a juice or dye is 
obtained, that will ſtain /inen of different colours. The 
Juice of the aNACARDIUM, rubbed on linen or cotton, 
gives a reddiſh-brown ſtain, which ſoon deepens in the 


ling ence 
the anacardium is ſaid to be uſed for marking linen and 


cotton cloths, and to be known all over India by the 
name of marking nut, The juice of the CasHE w-nut, 
called by ſome the anacardium of the Welt Indies, qiffers 
from the oriental anacardium in its colouring quality; 
that lodged between its ſhells being much paler, and 
giving to /inen, cotton, or paper, only a browniſh ſtain, 
which is durable, but does not change at all towards 

viacknely.. | 5 F 
Several ſpecies of the toxicodendron or P01s0N-woed, 
contain in the leaves a milky juice, which in drying, 
becomes of a deep black, and communicates the ſame 
colour to the linen on which it is dropped: the linen thus 
ſtained, boiled with ſoap, came out without the leaſt 
diminution of its colour; nor does ſtrong ley or wood- 
alhes make any change in it. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix, for 


F +. | | | | 

Dr. Lewis has found, that the milks of wild poppies, 
garden poppies, dandelion, hawk-weed, and ſow-thiſtle, 
gave brown, or browniſh-red ſtains, which were diſ- 
charged by waſhing with ſoap : the cglourleſs juice which 
iſſues from hop-ſtalks when cut, ſtains /inen of a pale- 
reddiſh or browniſh-red, extremely durable ; the juice of 


floss 


"floes gave likewiſe a pale browniſh ſtain, which, by re- 
peated waſhings With ſoap, and wetting with ſtrong ſolu- 
tion of alkaline ſalt, was darkened to a deeper brown : 

on baking the ſloes, their juice turns red, and the red 
ſain which it then imparts to linen is, on waſhing with 
ſoap, changed to a pale-bluiſh, which alſo proves dur- 
able, 8 of Thread. 
The late Dr. Smellie has recommended the following 
method of marking linen, ſo has not to waſh out again: 
take vermillion, as much as will lie on a half crown 
piece, of the ſalt of ſteel a piece about the ſize of a ſmall: 
' nutmeg, grind or levigate them well together with lin- 

| ſeed oil; the compoſition may be diluted or thickened 
at pleaſure. | Es wt | 1 

Lix EN, foil. See AMIANTHUS and ASLESTOS. 

LiNENn-milis, See MILL. | 

LIN EN, white. See WHITE. 

| LINEN, bleaching of. See BLEACHING. 

LING, in Ichibyalogy, the Engliſh name for a kind of fiſh, 

which is a ſpecies of the ASELLUS, according to the ge- 


nerality of authors, and is generally called a/ellus longus. 


According to the new Artedian ſyſtem, it is a ſpecies of 


the gadi, and is diſtinguiſhed by che expreſſive name of | 
the GADUS with two fins on the back, with a bearded | 


mouth, and with the upper jaw longeſt. 


Ling, which is the gadus molva of Linnæus, is eſteemed, | 


both freſh and cured, for the table. It is a long- bodied 


fiſh, whence its name by corruption of long, being uſually | 


from three to four feet, more approaching to the merlu- 
ius or hake, than to any other ſpecies; it is covered 
with very ſmall ſcales, which adhere cloſely to the ſkin; 
the back and ſides are of a bluiſh or greeniſh brown, and 
the belly white; its head is flat and large, and its ſnout 
conſiderably long; the upper jaw is longer than the un 
der, and both are furniſhed with ſeveral rows of ſhort 


teeth, and the lower with one range of longer; and in 


the palate there are a large number of ſmall teeth, among 


which there are four or five large and long ones inter- | 


mixed ; the mouth opens very wide, and 1n the angle of 


the lower jaw has a ſingle ſhort beard; it has two fins | 


upon the back, one near the head, conſiſting of fifteen 
| Tays, the other not far behind it, and reaching down al- 


rounded at the end, marked with a tranſyerſe black bar, 
and tipt with white. See Tabi: Il. of Fiſhes, Ne 18. 
The ling abounds about the Scilly iſles, on the coaſts of 

Scarborough, and thoſe of Scotland and Ireland, and 


forms a conſiderable article of commerce. In the York- | 
| ſhire ſeas they are in perſection from the beginning of | 


February to the beginning of May, and ſome till the end 
ol that month. They ſpawn in June, at which time the 
males ſeparate from the females. When ths ling is in 
ſeaſon, its liver is very white and abounds with a fine fla- 
voured oil, which afterwards becomes red like that of a 
bullock, and affords no oil. This oil is ſaid to be hoarded 
up in the cellular membranes of fiſhes, to return into their 
blood, and ſupport them in the engendecing ſeaſon. 


Great quantities of this fiſh are ſalted for exportation, and | 
for home-conſumption : for this purpoſe it muſt meaſure | 


twenty-ſix inches or upwards from the ſhoulder to the 

tail, in order to be entitled to the bounty on exportation. 
Thoſe under that ſize are called drizz/cs. Pennant. 
LINGUA, in Anatomy, See 'TONGUE. 


Lid GA avis, birdi-tongue, in the Materia Medica, the ſeed 


of the aſh tree, or aſhen keys. 
I. IN G franum. See FRENUM. 
LiNGUE medietas. See MEDigETAS, 


Li N GU ſecundum pa-, a name given by Caſſerius to a pair | 


of muſcles of the tongue, called by the generality of au- 
thors STYLOGLOSSUS. _ | 

LINGUADO, in {chthyology, the name of a Weſt Indian 
fiſh, in ſhape reſembling a ſoal. 

LINGUATULA, in {cthyology, the name of a ſpecies of 
fiſb, ſomewhat reſembling the ſoal, but ſmaller and ſhor- 
ter, and much inferior to it in taſte. It is common in 

the Mediterranean, and brought to market at Rome, Ve- 
nice, and elſewhere, and is called by other authors 

_CYNOGLOSSUS, and citharus flayus, or citharus aſper. 
LINGUIFORNM-l-af, among Botani/ts. See LEAF. 


LINGULA, in Ichthyology, the name of an extremely ſmall | 


bh of the ſoal-kind. It is known from the reſt of this 
2 not only by its ſmallneſs, but by a ridge of ſmall 
cales which run along the line over the ſpine, and are 


much more elevated and diſtinguiſhable, both to the eye | 


and touch, than thoſe of the reſt of the body. It is a 
well-taited fiſh, and much firmer in its fleſh than the ſoal, 
but is very ſcarce, and is of little value, becauſe of its 
thinneſs. It is caught in the Mediterranean, 
LINGULACA, in Ichthyology, a name by which ſeveral au- 


thors, n ſome of the older naturaliſts, have 


called the ſoa! fi 


| 


| 
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LINIFICUS lapis, a name given by ſome authors to a ſtone, 


which was ſaid to cure the epilepſy when taken inter- 
nally. It ſeems to have been a name given by ſome fan- 
ciful writers to the ALUMEN plumoſum. * 


 LINIMENT, ini mentum, from the Latin tinire, to anbint 


gentiy, in Pharmacy, a form of external medicine, made 

of unctuous ſubitances, uſed to rub on any diſtempered 
art. 
he /niment is of a mean conſiſtence between an oil and 

an unguent. 3 


The uſe of liniments is to ſoften aſperities of the ſkin, 


moiſten parts that need humectation, reſolve the Hu- 


mours that afflict the patient, and give him pain. There 
are various kinds of liniments uſed, according to the va- 
rious occaſions. | | h 


LINIMENTUM album, a form of medicine differing in 


nothing from the unguentum album, but in that it is a 
little ſofter : they are both preſcribed in the late London 
Pharmacopoeia, and both made of the ſame ingredients. 


The preſcription for this is as follows: take oil-olive 


three ounces, ſpermaceti fix drachms. white wax two 
drachms ; melt all together over a gentle fire, ſtirring it 
till it is perfectly cold. e hnnh | 
This linimentum may be applied in cafes of excoriation, 
where, on account of the laryeneſs of the furface, the 
ointment with lead or calamine, might be improper. * 


LinitMENTUM arri. See ELEM1, " 
LINIMENTUM ſapenateum, or the ſoap-liniment, a form of 


medicine preſcribed in the late London Pharmacopceia, 
and meant to ſupply the place of the ointment well known 
by the name of opodeldoc. It is made thus: take ſpirit of 
roſemary a pint, hard Spaniſh ſoap three ounces, camphor 
one ounce; digeſt the ſoap with the roſemary ſpirit, till 


it is diffolved, and then add the camphor ; when this is 


melted, the whols is finiſhed. 00 

A liniment of this kind may be prepared by rubbing an 
ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence oil; in 
a mortar, till the camphor be diſſolved. This anti-ſpaſ- 
modic linement may be uſed in obſtinate rheumatiſms, 
and in ſome other cafes, accompanied with extreme 
pain and tenſion of the parts. | TOS. 


LiNIMENTUm volatile, a form of medicine preſcribed in 
moſt to the tail, confiſting of ſixty-five rays ; the gill-fins | 
are ſmall, the belly-fins are placed high, and the tail is | 


the late London Diſpenſatory, and ordered to be made 
of oil of almonds, an ounce ; ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, made 
without lime, two drachms; theſe are to be ſhook to- 


| gether in a wide-mouthed vial, till they are perfectly 


mixed. Or this iiniment may be prepared by ſhaking to- 
gether an ounce of Florence oil, and half an ounce of 
ſpirit of hartſhorn, If the patient's ſkin is able to bear it, 
the liniment, made with equal parts of the ſpirit and oil, 


will be more efficacious. Sir John Pringle obſerves, that 


in the inflammatory quinſey, a piece of flannel moĩſtened 
with the /iniment and applied to the throat, to be renew- 
ed every four or five hours, is one of the moſt efficacious 
remedies ; and that it ſeldom fails, after bleeding, either 
to leſſen or carry off the complaint. | | 4 

A liniment for burns may be made by ſhaking well toge- 
ther in a wide-mouthed bottle equal parts of Florence oil, 
or of freſh drawn linſeed oil, and lime-water. This is 
found to be an exceeding proper application for recent 
ſcalds or burns. It may either be ſpread upon a cloth, or 


_ the parts affected may be anointed with it twice or thrice 


a day. | 


| A liniment for the piles may be made by mixing. two 
_ ounces of emollient ointment, and half an ounce of li- 


uid laudanum, with the yolk of an egg, and working 
them well together, | 18 


LINKIO, in Botany, a kind of water-plant among the Chi- 


neſe, the fruit of which is of a triangular pyramidical 
form, prominent every way, with a green thick rind, that 


grows reddiſh towards the apex, and, when the fruit is 


dried, grows black. The internal fubttance is exceeding 
white, its taſte like that of the cheſnut, three or four of 
which it equals in bulk. The plant is found in ſtanding 
waters, and has very lender leaves, that ſpread them- 
ſelves over a large extent on the ſurface of the water, and 
the fruitlies concealed under water in great numbers. _ 


LINN EA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of 


the didynamia angioſpermia claſs, given by Gronovius in 
honour of his friend Linnzus, the characters of which 
are theſe : the cup is a double perianthium; the perian- 
thium of the fruit conliſts of two leaves; the perianthium 
of the Nower ſtands upon the germen, and is narrow, 
erect, and acute, and compoſed of one leaf divided into 
five ſegments; the flower is monopetalous, of a cam- 
anulated form; it is twice as large as the cup, and 
is ſlightly divided into five ſegments at the edge; the 
ſtamina are four ſubulated filaments, inſerted in the 
baſe of the flower; two of theſe are very ſhort, but 
the two longer are not ſo long as the flower; the an- 
therz are of a very compreſſed figure, and can turn 
round upon the ſtamina; the germen of the piſtiÞ is 
4 roundiſh, 


n 
EE 


. roundiſh, and is placed within the cup; the ſtyle is 
ſtraight and lender, and is of the lenght of the flower; 


cells, and is covered with the hairy and glutinous eup of | 
the flower; the ſceds are ſingle and roundiſh. There is | 


- LINN A AN //tem of Botany. See BoTaxy, FLOWERS, 
and SEXUAL ſyſtem. | | 
LINNET, /inaria, in Ornithology, a genus of birds, of | 


eat: the ſeed of the Yintm or flax is theic favourite food, 
- whence the name of the linnet tribe. | 

2. The linaria rubra major, or greater red-headed linnet ; 
the FRINGILLA cannabina, of Linnæus. This has a 
fine red head, a grey neck, a duſky reddiſh-brown back, 


male of this ſpecies, however, has no redneſs in its head 
or breaſt, but has ſomewhat of a greeniſh caſt on the 


| linnet is frequent on our ſea-coaſts, and is often taken in| 
flight-time near London. It is a familiar bird, and be- 
eomes chearful in five minutes after it is caught. ; 
3. The linaria rubra minor, or leſſer red-headed linnet; 

the FRINGILLA linaria of Linnzus. This is the leaſt ]- 
of all the linnets, and on the back is of the ſame colour 
with the common /innet ; the back part of its head is red, | 
and alſo its breaſt, but the lower part of its belly is whitiſh, 
In this ſpecies, the female as well as the male, has a red| 
head, that of the male being ornamented with a rich} 
_ ſhining ſpot of a purpliſh red, and that of the female of | 
a ſaffron colour ; and both have their beaks much ſharper, 
and their feet-and legs blacker than in the larger kind. | 


LY 


about London by tlie name of ſtone red-poll. 
- 4+ The laſt ſpecies is the linaria montana, or mountain- | 
 dinnet. This is the largeſt of all the /znnets, according to 
Willughby's deſcription, though Mr. Pennant fays that| 
it is in ſize rather inferior to the common linnet. Its 
beak is very ſmall; its head and back are of the ſame co- 
lour with thoſe of the common /innet, and the feathers 
ol its breaſt and belly are black, edged with white; the 
rump of the male is of a fine and beautiful red, and thus 


the linnets, and called a !wite, It breeds, according to 


Ray and Pennant, * 5 
It is remarkable of the linnet, that when it builds in 
hedges, and when in furze-buſheson heaths, in both which 


the ſlender filaments of the roots of trees, and the down 
of feathers and thiſtles; but when they build in heaths, 


When they are intended to be taught to whiſtle tunes, or 
to imitate the notes of any other bird, they are to be 


days old; for at this time they have no idea of the note | 
of the old ones, and will readily be taught to modulate 


old; though a bird of this age requires great trouble in 


. Whey they are taken thus young, than when they are left 
„but they will be reared | 


. ery well upon a food ha 


ing very ſweetly. . We have in England four ſpecies of 

this bird, | | | 

1. The common brown Iinnet, well known to every one. 
Theſe birds are much eſtcemed for their ſong : they feed 


> ſhops in London, when a male bird is diſtinguiſhed from 


LIN 


it always bends toward one fide, and is terminated by a 
globoſe ſtigma; the fruit is a dry oval berry of three 


only one ſpecies. 


2 


which there are ſeveral ſpecies. The general characters 


feathers of it having white extremities; and they all 


on ſeeds of different kinds, which they peel before they 


and its breaſt and belly are ſomewhat reddiſh. The fe- 
brown of its back, and is yellowiſh on the breaſt, with 
ſome browniſh ſpots. It is a common fraud in the bird- 
a female by a red breaſt, as in the caſe of this bird, to 


ſtain or paint the feathers, ſo that the deceit is not eaſiiy 
diſcovered, without cloſe inſpeQion. This ſpecies of 


This is a gregarious bird, whereas the larger ſpecies 
commonly flies ſingle. This ſeems to be the ſpecies known 


diſtinguiſhes it from the female. This ſpecies is common 


in Decbyſhire, but ſeems not ſo frequent in other places. | 


However it is taken in the flight ſeaſon near London with 
Mr. Pennant, only in the northern parts of our iſland. 


places the neſts are very common, they are made of dif- 
ferent materials. When they build in hedges, they uſe 


they uſe moſs, principally, for the outer part, finiſhing 
it within with ſuch things as the place will atford, chiefly 


with wool and hair. Theſe birds will have young ones | 


three or four times a year, eſpecially if they are taken 
away before they are able to leave the neſts. They lay 
five whitiſh eggs, ſpotted like thoſe of the gold-finch. 


taken from the old one when they are not more than four 


their voice like any thing that is moſt familiar to their 
ears, and within the compaſs of their throats. The ho- 
nourable Mr. Barrington obſerves, that in order to be 
certain that a neſtling will not have the call of its ſpecies, 
it ſhould be taken from the neſt when only a day or two 


breeding, and the chance is greatly againſt its being 
reared. There requires more care in the feeding them 


in the neſt till nearly age 


of the genus are theſe : the birds of it are ſomewhat | 
ſmaller than the chaffinch; their general colour is a 
greyiſh-brown ; their tail is a little forked, the outer 
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It is as miſchievous, by binding them up. 


LINOZOSTIS, in Botany, a name given by the ancient 


times angina lini, and podagr a lini, looking on it as a diſ- 
_ eaſe which choaks the plant it grows on, and caufes 


LINSEED, or LiNE-$SEED, a fort of grain, being the ſeeds 


turned by horſes or water, for the more expeditious 


| eſteem in medicine, and ſuppoſed good in the cure of 


Lixsn ED. infu/ion of. See INFUSION. . 
LINSPINS, or Lincnreins, are ſmall pins of iron, which 


tree; for when the end of the axle-tree is put through 


LINS'TOCK, a ſhort ſtaff of wood, about three feet long, 


LINT, in Surgery, is the ſcraping of finen linen, uſed by 


EDI; if in a cylindrical form, or in the ſhape of 


8. 


f bread and half rape - ſeed, 


LIN 


boiled and bruiſed: this muſt be given them ſeveral times 
a day. It muſt be made freſh every day, and given them 
ſufficiently moiſt, but not in the extreme. If it be in 
the leaſt ſour, it gripes and kil's them; and if too ſtiff, 


They muſt be hung up as ſoon as taken from the neſt, 
under the bird whoſe note they are intended to learn; or 
if they are to be taught to whiſtle tunes, it muſt be done 
by giving them leſſons at the time of feeding; for they 
will profit more while young in a few days, than in a 
long time afterwards, and will take in the whole method 
of their notes before they are able to crack hird ſeeds. 
Some have attempted to teach them to ſpeak, in the 
manner of the parrot, or other birde, and they will ar- 
rive at ſome ſort of perfection in it with great pains. 

Mr. Barrington mentions a /innet, which, being taken 
from its neſt when only two or three days old, almoſt ar- 
ticulated the words pretty boy, as well as ſome other ſhort. 
ſentences. See SONG of birds, | 


Greek writers to two plants very different from one an- 
other; the one is the mercurialis, or Engliſh mercury, a 
Par common in uncultivated places, and eaten by many 
oiled in the manner of aſparagus : the other the epili- 
num, or doddet, growing upon the plants of flax, 
Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, and the ancient Greeks, uſe 
the word in the firſt ſenſe, and the modern Greeks in 
the latter, | 1 N 
The Latin authors call this II, or epilinum, ſome 


gouty tumors on the ſtalks, See DoppER. 


of the common FLax, which enters the compoſition 
of ſeveral medicines, and yields, by expreſſion, an oil, 
that has moſt of the qualities of nut oil, and is accord- 
ing gencrally uſed, in lieu thereof, in painting, and for 
burning. | | . 
Thoſe who manufacture it in large quantities have mills 


diſpatch of their work. | 
That drawn without the aſſiſtance of fire, is of much 


catarrhs, coughs, aſthmas, and other diſeaſes of the 
breaſt, &c. * | | | 
The quantity of {;n/e:d annually imported into England, 
Scotland and Ireland, is not leſs than 240,000 buſhels. 
Linſeed, from which the oil has been exprefied, boiled in 
milk, and applied warm in a cloth to herniæ, is much 
recommended in the Satyr. Silefiac. ſpecim. 4, obſ. 4. 
Theſe ſeeds, in this ſtate, are frequently employed in 
emollient and maturing cataplaſms. The leeds, boiled 
in water, yield a large proportion of a ſtrong flavcurleſs 
mucilage ; but to rectihed ſpirit they give out little or 
nothing. Theſe ſeeds have been ſometimes uſed in a 
ſeaſon of ſcarcity, infle:d of grainy but they appear to 
be an unwholeſome as well as an unpalatable food, 
Tragus relates, that thoſe who fed upon them in Zea- 

land, bad the hypochondres in a ſhort time diſtended, | 
and the face and other parts ſwelled; and that nota 
few died of theſe complaints. | e 


keep the wheel of a cannon, or waggon, on the axle- 


the nave, the /in/pin is put in to keep the wheel from 
failing off. | | 


having at one end a piece of iron divided into two 
branches, each of which has a notch to hold a piece of 
match, and a ſcrew to faſten it there; the other end 
being allo ſhod with iron, and pointed, to ſtick into the 
ground, or in the deck when it is uſed at ſea. It is uſed 
by the gunners in firing cannon. It is frequently uſed 
in ſmall veſſels, in an engagement, where there is com- 
monly one fixed between every two guns, by which the 
match is always kept dry and ready for firing, 


ſurgeons in dreſſing wounds. It is made into various 
forms, which acquire different names, according to the 
difference of their figures. | 

Lint made up in an oval, or orbicular forms, is called a 


a date or olive-ſtone, it is called a Doss1t. 
Theſe different forms of Jint are required for many pur- 
poſes z as, 1. To ſtop blood in freſh wounds, by filling 
them up with dry lint before the application of a bau- 
dage; though if ſcraped /in! be not at hand, a piece of 
fine linen may be torn into ſmall rags, and applied in the 
ſame manner. In very large hzmorrhages the lint, or 
rags, ſhould be firſt dipt in ſome ſtyptic liquor, alcohol, 
or oil of turpentine, or ſprinkled with a ſtyptic powder. 
2 10 
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2. To agglutinate and heal wounds; to which end lint 
is very ſerviceable, if ſpread with ſome digeſtive oint- 
ment; or balſam, or dipt in ſome vulnerary liquor. 3. 
In drying up wounds and ulcers, and forwarding the for- 
mation of a cicatrix, 4. In keeping the lips of wounds at a 
proper diſtance, that they may not haſtily unite, before the 
bottom is well digeſted and healed. 5. They are highly 
neceſſary to preſerve wounds from the injuries of the air, 
Small portions of lint tied round with thread are chiefly 
uſed in dreſſing wounds and ulcers of the deeper kind. 
They are always applied to the bottom of ſuch wounds, 
the remaining cavity being filled up with other portions 
of lint. By this means, the immediate removal of the 
dreſſings is not only provided for, but the poſſibility of 
| leaving any part of them in the bottom of the wound 1s 
prevented. | 5 a N 
In very large wounds, and efpecially in amputations of 


the army and navy, at times when int is very ſcarce, it 
will be very ſufficient to dreſs the bare bone and face of 
the wound with ſcraped /znt, filling up the cavity with 
tow, and covering all with a large compreſs. x 

Surgeons of former ages formed compreſſes of ſponge, 
ſeathers, wool, or cotton, linen being ſcarce but lint is 
far preferable to all theſe, and is at preſent univerſally 
uſed. Heilt Surg, Introd. fe. 54. ER 
LIN CEL, in Architecture, the piece of timber which lies 
horizontally over door-poſts and window. jambs; as well 
to bear the thickneſs of the wall over 
ſides of the walls together. 5 „ 
LINUFAR, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome of the writers 


and this word /iufar is only formed of that, by tranſ- 
poling ſome of the letters. | | 
IINUM, in Botany. See FLax. FETs Nance 
LiNUM carpaſium, carpaſian flax, or linen, a term often 
occurring in the old writers, aud uſed by different authors 
in very different ſenſes. 5 | 
The firlt uſe we find made of the word, is for the ex- 
prefling a kind of fax which was hner and {maller, as 
well as brighter and more gloſſy, than any other. Pliny 
uſes the word in this ſenſe, and tells us, that ſuch fax 
Vas principally brought from Spain; and that both it, 
and the linen made of it, were, in his time, called by the 
name carpaſian from this it became a cuitom to call all 
very fine flax, or fine /inen, car paſian linen, and the word 
ſigniſied no more than delicate, or line. : 
The modern Greeks uſe the word in this ſenſe, and Suidas 
expreſſcs the ſiueſt linen veils by the term car paſian. The 
author of the Periplus Maris Erythrai, who was contem- 
porary with Pliny, calls the fax, of which the Indian 


have the word. This author is not, however, to be ap- 


the ancients; for it is plain that he has taken in many 
words which are not good Greek, nor ever were uled by 


the tradeſmen and merchants of that time. . 
Pauſanias uſed the word carpa/ium /inum in à very diſle- 
ent ſenſe from all theſe ; for with him it is made to ex- 
preſs the fax made of the ſtone ASBESTOS, aud the linen 
made of this, which was thrown into the fire to be 
cleaned. Solinus uſes the word alſo in the ſame ſenſe: 


which remained unhurt in the fire; and Hieronymus 
Nercurialis thinks that the caro the ancient Romans 
was a word properly uſed only to {ignify the car pa/tan flax 


and was the true linum incombu/iibile, or threads of che 
aſbeſtos ſtone, or linen made of that material. 
| however, is not the ſenſe of the word in later times, for 
we find it evidently uſed for all /izez manufactures of 
whatever kind, | 


the limbs, which operations are ſrequently required 1n | 


it, as to bind the | 


of the middle ages, to expreſs the water-lily, The Ara- | 
bians gave this genus of plants the name of NILUFAR, 


linens were made, carpaſes; but none of the older Greeks | 


pealed to for aſcertaining the purity of the language of | 


any author of credit, but are the mere technical terms ol | 


he fays, that in Caryſtos there was found that kind of fax | 


of Paulanias, which was not to be dellroyed by the tire, 


This, 


L IO 


It is greatly recommended by ſome in dropſies, and to 
prevent its griping they mix aniſe or ſome other of the 

carminative ſeeds with it. It is given in moſt chronic 
caſes, where people's conſtitutions are ſtrong enough to 
bear it, and often with great ſucceſs. 

LIN u vivum, or incombuſtibile, cloth made of a foflile, 
ſtony ſubſtance, of a whuiſh colour, and woolly texture, 
ſeparable into threads, or filaments, which will endute 
the fire without conſuming. See As BESToOs. 

As to the art of managing this mineral, and of ſpinning 
and weaving it, &c. the accounts we have are various. 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, gives us the manufacture of 
the linum, found in the province of Chinchinthelas in 
Tartaty, from one Curſica, a Turk, ſuperintendant of the 
mines of that country, as follows. The lanuginous mi- 
neral, being firſt dried in the ſun, is then pounded in a 
| braſs mortar, and the earthy part ſeparated from the 
woolly, which is afterwards well ſeparated from filth ; be- 
ing thus purged, it is ſpun into thread like other wool, 
and after woven into cloth, which if foul or ſpotted, 
they cleanſe, he ſays, by throwing it into the fire for an 
hoar's time, whence it comes out unhurt, as white as 
ſnow: which very method, according to the account 
given us by Strabo, ſeems to have been uſed, in ordering 
the Cretan amianthus; with this addition, that after it 
was pounded, and the earthy part ſeparated from the 
woolly, he ſays it was combed; and fo does Agricola. 
Signior Ciampani, aſter deſcribing four ſorts of the linum; 
whereof he had ſpecimens in his muſeum; the firſt ſent 
him from Corfu, the ſecond from Seſtri di Ponente, the 
third coarſer and darker than the reſt, and the fourth from 
the Pyreneans; and after obſerving, that though he kept 
it three weeks in a glaſs-houſe fire, yet he ſound it un- 
altered, though it could not preſerve a ſtick wrapped in 
it, from the fire; he proceeds to ſhew the manner of 
ſpinning, and making it into cloth, which he effected 
thus :—He firſt laid the ſtone in water, if warm the 
better, for {ume time to ſoak; then opened and divided 
it with his hands, that the earthy parts might fall out 
of it, which are whitiſh like chalk, and ſerve to bind the 
_ thready parts together. This makes the water thick 
and milky. That operation he repeated ſix or ſeven 
times, with freſh water, opening and ſqueezing it again 
and again, till all the heterogeneous parts were waſhed out, 

and then the flax-like parts were collected, and laid in a 
ſieve to dry. As to the ſpinning, he firſt ſhews a method 
diſcovered to him, which 1s thus: —Lay the linum, cleanſed 
as before, between two cards, ſuch as they card wool 
withal, where let it be gently carded, and then clapped in 
between the cards, ſo chat ſome of it may hang out of the 
ſides; then lay the cards faſt on a table, or bench; take 
a ſmall reel, made with a little hook at the end, and a 
part to turn it by, ſo that it may be eaſily turned round; 
this reel mult be wound over with white thread: then, 
having a ſmall veſſel of oil ready, with which the fore 
finger aud thumb are conſtantly to be kept wet, both to 
preſerve the ſkin from the corroſive quality of the ſtone, 
and to render the filaments thereof more ſoft and pliant 
by continuing to twiſt about the thread on the reel in 

the aſbeſtos hanging out of the cards, ſome of the latter 
will be worked up together in it ; and, by little and little, 
the thread may, with care, be woven into a coarſe ſort 
of cloth; and, by putting it into the fire, the thread 
and oil will be burnt away, and the incombuſtible cloth 
remain. „ | | 
But finding this way, of uniting the ſtone with the thread, 
very tedious ; inſtead of the thread, he put ſome flax on 
a diſtaſf, and, by taking three or four filaments of the 
aſbeſtos, and mixing them with the flax, he found they 
might be eaſily twiſted together, and the thread thus 
made much more durable and ftrong ; ſo that there is 
no need of carding, which rather breaks the filaments, 
than does any good: only open and ſeparate the fila- 
ments, after waſhing, on a table, and take them up with 


LixvM, cary/tium, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 
Pauſanias to the ASBESTOS, It was found plentitully in 
this author's time, near Caryſtos, a town in the Negro- 
pont, and thence obtained its name. 3 
Liu catharticum, pirging flax, in Medicine, makes a 
common purge among the country people. It is almoſl 
as rough as that of grat/o/a, ' | 

It is a ſpecies of wild fax, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
meadow fax, with ſmail flowers which appear in July, 
and commonly called mountain- ip, growing without 
culture on chalky hills aud dry pallure ground in many 
parts of England, and is taken in infuſion in ale. 
This herb is ſaid to be an. eſfectual and falſe cathartic ; 
an infuſion of a handful of the freſh leaves in whey or 
white wine, or a dram of the leaves in ſubſtance with a 
little cream of tartar and aniſeeds, are directed for a 
doſe. Linnzus recommends an infuſion of two drams 
of the dry leaves as a mild laxative. 
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the flax, which is ſufficient. | 

As to the making of paper, he ſays, in the waſhing of 
the [tone there will remain feveral ſhort pieces in the 
bottom of the water, of which paper may be made in the 
common method. He concludes with the beſt way of 
preſerving the cloth, or any thing made of the linen, 
which, by reaſon of its exceſhve dryneſs, is very apt to 
break, and twiltz and it cenſiſts in keeping it always well 
oiled, which 1s the only preſervative. When the cloth 
is put in the fire, the oil burns off, and the cloth comes 
out white and purified, See ASBESTOS, 

LION, /co, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoslogy, is a ſpecies 
of quadrupeds belonging to the FEL1s or cat kind, with 
a long tail and pale- red or tawny body, 

The head of the lien appears very large in proportion to 
its body, and is the molt fleſhy of the heads of all the 
known animals; its jaw-bones are alfo temarkably large; 


Vol. III. Ne 205. 


the breaſt alſo appears very large, but this is ouly owing 
2 R to 
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to the great quantity of long hair that covers it, for the 


ſternum is ſmaller than that of molt animals of the ſame 


ſize; the tail, which is very long, appears allo of the 
ſame thickneſs all the way, but this is wholly owing to 
the growth of the hair; the tail itſelf is largeſt at the 
baſe, and thence goes taper to the point; but the hair 
being very ſhort near its baſe, and continuing to grow 
longer all the way, as that decreaſes in thicknels, is lo 
exactly proportioned in its growth, that it always gives 
the whole tail this regular appearance. The length ol 
the largeſt lien from noſe to tail is above eight feet: the 
tail is four feet. See Tab. III. of Duadrupeds, Ne 27. 


The long hair that grows about the neck and breaſt, and 


makes what is called the mane of a 7/2, only differs from 
the hair of the reft of the body in length, having no greater 
thickneſs or rigidity, like that of the manes of other ant- 
mals. The claws of the lion have no cafes, as Pliny 
prerends that they have, for the animal to withdraw them 


into in walking ; but Plutarch, Solinus, and fome others, | 
are much more in the right in ſaying that the I draws. 
them up backwards when he walks, and places them 


cloſely among the articulations of the toes. 3 
The tongue of the lien is very rouph and rigid, being 
covered with a great number of prominences of a hard 
matter, reſembling that of a cat's claws, arid theſe are 
much in the ſhape of thoſe claws, and nearly of the ſame 
fize, the baſe of each being a round fleſhy prominence 
on the ſurface of the tongue. 


The eyes of the lien are clear and bright, even after the 


creature is dead. Che common obſervation that this crea- 
ture ſleeps with its eyes open, are founded on this, that 
it has a very thick membrane lodged in the greater can- 
thus of the eye, which it can extend over the whole eye 
upon occaſion, as birds do their membrana nictitaus, and 
thus will have no occaſion to ſhut its eye-lids, in order 
to exclude the light, Ir is very remarkable, that the 
common cat has all the ſingular ſtructure of the ſeveral 
parts as the /in has, its claws, feet, tongue, and eyes, being 


of the ſame kind, and its internal parts bearing as ſtrong | 


N ; 


u reſemblanee,” . | 
The heart of a 7:9» is much larger than that of any other 
creature of the ſame fize, being fix inches long, and four 
in diameter, in the largeſt part, and terminating in a very 
ſharp point ; and the brain is as remarkably ſmall. 

The 1:one/s has no mane, or long hairs upon the neck and 


breait, which ſo remarkably charaQterifes the lien. Phe 


noſe alſo is longer in the 4% /, and the head more flatted 


in the upper part; the claws alio are much ſmaller than 


thoſe of the male Jin. This creature, when full grown, 
is about three feet high, from the- fort feet to the ridge 
of the back, and about five feet lonz from the end of the 
noſe to the inſertion of the tail, which is about two feet 
and a half long; the claws are of a fibroſe texture, the 


fibres being very hard in themſelves, but eaſily ſeparable: 


from one another. In other particutars, the 40% very 
little differs from the lion. See Tab. III. of Duadrupeds, 
N* 28. | | | 
The lion is an inhabitant of all parts of Africa, and the 
hot parts of Aſa, ſuch as India and Perſia, and ſome 
few are found in the defarts bet ween Bagdat and Baſſorah, 
on the banks of the Euphrates ; but they moſt abound in 
the totrid zone, where the ze is the largeſt, and their 
rage molt tremendous, being inflamed by the influence of 
a burning ſun and a very dry ſoil. It is obferved, that, 


though they reign ablolute malters over every beaſt, their | 


rage diminithes, and their timidity increaſes as they ap- 
proach the habitation of the human race. They have 
been alſo known to ſpare the weaker animals, and many 
inſtances are related by A. Gellius, Alian, and Pliny, 
&c. of their gratitude. Lions are capable of being tamed; 


and the monarch of Perſia is ſaid on days of audience, 


to have two large {91s chained on each „ide of the paſſage 
to the room oi tate, led there by keepers in chains of 
gold. | 
rouſed them into view by his roar, he (tarts on his prey, 
{triking it with his talons, and tearing it to pieces. He 
alſo invades the {olds, leaping over the fences with his 


prev, and bis ftrength is fo great, that he can carry off 


a middiing os with the utmolt eaſe, He ſometimes ſeizes 
his prey by turprize, and mankind falls a vickim to his 
hunger, more through neceſſity, as it is ſaid, than choice, 
"he Aras have a notion of his ſparing the tender lex, 
but Dr. Shaw informs us in his Travels, p. 244, that 
the hien obſerves no diſtinction in theſe days. "Lhe fleſh 
is often eaten in Barbary, and is ſaid to reſemble veal in 
taſte. Pennant's Brit. Zool. p. 165, &c, 


he French, when they had once a fick ion, attempted 


10 recover him from his Hekneſs by ſuch foods as nature 
never intended him, that is, by the tender and pure lleth 
cf young animals, without any of the external coat. They 
gave him young lambs flead alive for this purpoſe; but 
nature not having given this animal the ſubtilty to fla) 


— 


Ihe lion preys on all kinds of animals; having“ 


Luo 


bis ſood, and the hair, wool, feathers, &c. being as ne- 
cellary to theſe beaſts of prey with the fleſh, as that fleſh 
itſelf, the new ſood bred too much blcod, and proved 


a worſe diſeaſe than that he had before, ſo that he ſoon 
died, « | 


I. oN, ſeq, See SE A-Hion. | 

L1oN-puccron, in Natural Hiftery, the name given by Mr, 
Reaumur to a genus of worms which deſtroy the prucerons 
in the fame manner that the /or mica co does the ants. 
Theſe little inſects are a prey allo to a ſort of worm 
hatched from the egg of a two-winged fly. This has no 
legs, and is of ſeveral colours. See VER-pucer on, 
Though thefe /;9n-pucerons be all hexapodes, yet they are 
of different origin; ſome being produced ſrom the eggs 
of a four-winged fly, others from thoſe of a beetle, As 
the formica leo has two horns, the extremities of which 
ſerve him” by way of mouths, our /797-preceron has the 
ſame kind alſo ; but as the former, of theſe inſets can 


only move backwards, and ts forced to make ſnares for 


his prey, not being able to hunt it, this creature runs 
very nimbly in the common way, and fcizes its prey, 
without having recourle to ſuch ſtratagems. 1 

The body of the /.o#-pceron is longer than that of the 
formica leo, and is fat; the breaſt is the thickeſt, and 
broadctt part of it, aud from this it gradually tapers off 
to a point at the tail; it bas two legs fixed to the breaſt, 
the other four to the anterior rings of the body, aud 
when it moves, the poſterior end of the body ſerves it in 


the place of a ſeventh leg, for it always bends it down- 


ward and draws it along the furface it walks upon. The 
back of this creature is not ſmooth or gloſſy, but is every 
where rough, and full of wiankles, and ſeems as if every 
ring of it was compoſed of feveral other ſmaller rings. 
This is the general deſcription of the creature, treating 
of it in the general way, theſe characters ſuiting all the 
kinds of it. There are others, however, by which the 
whole claſs may be divided into three principal kinds. 
Theſe are much more voracious devourers of the pucerons, 
than the worms which feed on them. A ſmall puceron, 
ſeized by one of them, is caten in an inſtant, and the 
very Jargeſt is not the work of half a minute for them. 
Thele creatures are very ſmall when firſt produced from 
the egg, and yet they immediately begin to feed. They 
are ſo ravenous of food alſo, that whenever they can they 
catch and eat one another. But as the pucerons, among 
which they live, are eaſier to be caught, they uſually 
cfeape one another's fury pretty well; unlefs where there 
is a ſcarcity of the pucerons, or when they offend one 
another. | | 
It is eaſy to conceive that a creature, which ſeeds ſo very 
ſalt, mult ſoon arrive at its full growth; and this is the 
caſe with theſe animals, for within five or ix days of their 
being hatched from the egg, they are ready ſor their final 
transformation, or'the putting on the ſorm of the animal 
to whole eggs they owed their origin. In order to this, 
the creature leaves the place where he bas hitherto fed, 


and lecks the folds of a ieif, or ſome other ſuch conve- 


nient receptacle, where it ſpins a web of very fine ſilk, 
every way {urrounding its body with it, and under this 
cover paſſes the ſtate of a nymph or chryſalis. The fils 
of this web 15 not only very ſtrong, but the threads are 
very clole]y laid together, to that it is much firmer than 
the webs of any of the caterpillar kind. 
roundiſh figure, and is ſomewhat ſmaller than a pea. 
This round hgure is owing to the form into which they 
roll up their body, which ſerves as a mould for it; and 
the orifice, out of which the ſilky matter is produced, is 
at the extremity of the poſterior part of the body. The 
creature continues mn this {tate about three weeks, if it be 
in the beginning of ſummer that it goes into it; but if 
toward autumn, it remains in it all the following winter; 
and is afterwards, in ſpring, ſeen to came out iu the 
ſorm of a very beautiful fly, of a reinarkable large ſize, 
in proportion to the creature it is produced ſrom, and 
the web out of which it comes, It is a very long-bodied 
one, and much reſembles the libella or dragou-fly, only 
that its wings are larger in proportion to its body: thele 
wings are of a molt delicately fine {tructure, the hnelk 
gawſe being coarſe and thick in compariſon to them. 
Theſe, when the creature is at relt, ate placed in an 
angle over the body, and form a fort of cauopy or tent ſor 
it, but they are ſo perfectly tranſparent thit the body is 
ealily ſeen through them. The body and brealt are all 
green, and that of a very beautiful tinge; but the molt 
remarkable beauty of this creature is its cyes; theſe arc 


large and prominent, and are of a fine gold colour, and 


of greater luſtre than the moll highly poliſhed metal. 
The eggs of this fly are a very fingular object, and 
cannot have eſcaped the eye of any perſon who is con- 
verlant amony the inſets which live on trees; though of 
the many who have ſeen them, perhaps ſew or none ever 
ſound what they rcally were, It is common to (ce on 
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the leaves and pedicles of the leaves of the plum-tree, 
and ſeveral other 'trees, as alſo on their young branches, 
a number of long and fender filaments, running out 
to about an inch in length, and being of the thick- 
neſs of a hair; ten or twelve of theſe are uſually ſeen 
placed near one another, and a vaſt number of theſe 
cluſters are often found on the ſame tree. The end of 
each of theſe filaments is terminated by a fort of ſwelling 


or tubercle of the ſhape of an egg. People who have 
obſerved theſe, have generally ſuppoſed them to be of 


plants, growing out of others, as the miſletoe, moſſes, 
&c. from the oak and other trees, They very much re- 
ſemble in figure thoſe ſpecies of mouldineſs, which Mal- 
pighi and others have figured under the thape of little 
muſhrooms, only they are much larger than thoſe little 
plants, and bear the heat of the ſun ant other accidents 
uninjured, which would deſtroy the tender plants of that 
kind. There is a time, when theſe egg-like balls, which 
terminate every one of theſe filaments, are found open at 
their ends, and in this ſtate they very much reftemble 
flowers, and they are in this ſtate figured by ſome authors 
under the name of flowers of a ſingular kind, found on 
the leaves of the willow. All this, however, is wholly 
erroneous, and the purtuing the hiſtory of our lion puce- 
rons, news their true origin to be from the fly of that 
creature. What theſe avthors took for flowers of the 
willow were only the eggs of this fly, out of which the 
young animals had been hatched, and had made their 
eſcape. 'The leaves and branches on which thele eggs 
are found, are uſually feen covered over with the puce- 
rons; and the creature providing a place where her young 
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eggs in the midſt of theſe harmleſs and defencelefs ani- 
mais, fixing each on a flender pedicle, yet ſuſſiciently 
iirong to bear its weight. If theſe eggs be nicely exa- 
mined, a worm may be diſcovered in them while yet 
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to put ſeveral of them into a box, in which caſe every 
one of them is found at a proper time to hatch, and to 
give an inlet; which, when viewed by the micro- 
ſcope, appears plainly to be a lion puceron in all its parts, 
and requiring only increaſe in ſize, without any change 


as feeding ſo voraciouſly on the pucerons. Reaumur's 
Fiſt. Inſ. vol. vi. p. 142. | = 
LiIo, aut, in Zoology. See FoRMICA Leo. 

Candia L10N's foot, catananche, in Botany, a genus of the 
Jyngene/ia polygamia e@qualis claſs. Its characters are theſe: 
the flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
included in one common ſcaly empalement, which is per- 
manent and elegant; the florets are of one leaf, tongue- 
maped, indented in five parts, and they have each five 


Lower, and becomes a finple oval feed, compreſſed and 
crowned with briſtles, incloſed in the empalement. There 
are two ſpecies. | | 1185 
Lion's /eof, leontice, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria 
monogynia clals. Its characters are theſe : the empale- 
ment of the flower is made up of fix very narrow leaves; 
the foawer has fix oval acute petals, and fix neCtaria, 
which are fixed by ſmall foot-ttalks ro the baſe of the 
petals ; it has x ſtamina ; in the centre is placed an oval 
gernien, which becomes a globular, ſwollen, ſucculent 
berry, with one cell incloſing two or three globular 
leeds. Miller reckons two ſpecies, and Linnæus four. 
L IoN's tail, lcorurus, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia 


have one petal of the lip kind, the upper lip cylindrical, 
hairy, and entire; the lower lip reſlexed and cut into three 


the other; in the bottom of the tube, are ktuated four 
germina, which become ſour oblong angular feeds, fitting 
in the empalcment, Linnæus has joined the ſpecies of 
this genus to the PHLCMIS, and has applied this title to 
the cardiaca, See MOTHER worte * 


are more than two of them borne in any coat of arms, 
and no ordinary between them. 8 
LIONINE, or LIONADE, in the hiſtory of the Cæius cur- 
rent in Ireland, a name given io certain coins, imported 
Privately from France and other places. There were 
beſide theſe many others of the ſame fort, imprefied with 
eagies, roles, and the like, and called by names ſignifying 
thoſe impreſſions. They were a very baſe and poor fort 
of money ; the penny Jionade or lionine, not coming up 
to the value of the halfpenny of the coin of the kingdom. 
hey were diſcountenanced in the year 1200; and good 
money being ſtruck there, it was made death, and con- 
fication of goods, to import anv of them, and the run 
of them was thus ſtopped. 1 
LIP, in Anatomy. Sce Lirs. 


egetable origin, and that they were a fort of paraſitical 


EG. FP. 


Lip of a horſe, in the Manege, is the ſkin that covers the 
ſides of the mouth, and ſurrounds his Jaws. A horſe is 
ſaid to arm or guard himſelf with his Lys, when his 47% 
are ſo thick, that they cover their bars, and keep off the 
preſſure of the curb. 

LIPA, of xe, fat, a word uſed frequently by Hippo- 
crates to expreis any thing fat or oily. He calls certain 
ſtools, which have a ſatty appearance, by this name. 
Theſe are eſteemed a ſipn of great colliquaciot. He alſo 
applies it to a ſort of fatty tubſtance, often ſeen ſwim— 
ming on the ſurſace of the urine like a ſpider's web: this 
the lame great author gives as a fign of a conſumption. 

LIPARZ2EUS /apis, in the Natura! Hiſlory of the Ancients, 
the name of a ſtone uſually found in Lipara, one of the 
Solian Iſlands, and brought thence in the time of the 
Greeks among the pumices, of which that place always 
afforded them a large quantity, | 
It was a [mall ſtone, about tue bigneſs of a filbert, of an 
Irregular and uncertain ſhape, and porous and friable 
conititution, like that of the pumices, but more caſily 
falling to pieces on rubbing between the ſingers than 
even the ſofteſt of them; the colour was a duſky grey, 
and the whole external ſurface plainly ſnewed that it had 
ſuffcred changes by the means of fire. The {tone at 
preſent, bowever, is fo little regarded, that the writers 


ſnall find nouriſhment as ſoon as hatched, places her 


whole; but the moit certain way of judging of rhem is, 


of ſhape, to be one of thoſe we have already delcribed, 


thort hairy ſtamina the germen is ſituated below the 


gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters arc theſe : the flowers 


parts; it has faur ſtamina, two of which are ſhorter than 


LIONCELES, in Heraldry, a term for lions when there 


on ſuch ſubjects have even forgot to name it. They are 
ſometimes brovght to us, to this day, among the pumices 
from the burning mountains, but are not regarded. 
LIPARIS, in /chthyslogy, the name of a fiſh of the general 
order of the anguillitormes, or eel-ſhaped, and moſt ap- 
proaching to the alauda, of any ſpecies. Its head is 
ſhaped ſome what like that of a rabbit. It is brought to 
the table among other ſmall fiſh, but is of an infipid taſte, 
and generally either offends the ſtomach, or urges 10 
ſtool. It is caught in the Mediterranean and other ſeas. 
The name is originally Greek, and is formed of the ad- 
jective a;rapog, at. | EE 
Ihe {paris is a ſpecies of the CYCLOPTERUS in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. | 8 . 
LiPARIS is alſo uſed by ſome for the fiſh, called by authors 
the GUNNELLUS, and by the people of Cornwall the. 
butter-fifh. =, | Er | 
LIPARIS, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
pinguicula, butter wort, or York{hire ſanicle. Ade 
LIP ARIS noſtras, in Ichthyology, the name of a ſmall fiſh 
common on the coaſts of Yorkſhire and ſome other parts 
of England, and called in Engliſh the /h, and Limax 
marinus by ſome authors. It is about five fingers long 
on its back and fides it is of a bright brown, and on the 
belly of a fine white: theſe are its colours, when ſreſh 
taken, fur when it has been kept ten or twelve hours, the 
whole ſurface of the body, except the fins, becomes of a 
paler and bright brown. The head 1s thick, and not flat, 
but rounded ; it has no teeth, but its jaws are both rough 
like files. OED | | | 
The whole fiſh, head as well as body, is very foft and 
unctuous, and cahily melts into a fort of oily liquor. It 
is caught principally at the mouths of great rivers where 
they open into the fea. | | 
LIPOTHYMIA, or LirovsycHnta, in Medicine, a ſudden 
diminution, or failure, of animal and vital actions; other- 
wiſe called a fewoontng or deliquitm. | 5 
The word /ipothymia comes trom the Greek xeαν, dee, 
and Specs, animus; and /ipopſychia from reire, and pyzrs 
the ſoul. | 
Ibis diſeaſe is uſually conſounded with the exNcorr, 
but is really different from it in many particulars, 
The /ipothymia is a very conſiderable abolition of the 
vital and animal faculties, at leaſt to appearance: ana 
the ſyncope is a plenery or total abolition of them, 3 
far as appears to us at the time. It is eaſy to ſee, how- 
ever, that theſe are only two different ſtages of the fame 
diſtemperature. Ihe /zpsthvmy 1s fometimes an idiopathic, 
ſometimes a ſymptomatic vilcale, and mott frequenily at- 
tends the {curvy, malignant fevers, and other vitorders ; 
the ſyncope is 1diopathic, and attacks perſons in health as 
well as thofe that are diſeaſed. The /:pothymy is aiways 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a convulled ſtate of the body, 
by this, that the limbs are ail flaccid in it. The ſyn- 
cope differs from death only in degree; and the body 
being flaccid in this, and growing rigid under the latt 
convullions in death, is the only diſtinction of them in 
extreme cales. 
Cauſes of it. The general cauſes of ſwooning are ſudden 
tranſitions from heat to cold, breathing hot toul p/g- 
gi/licated AIR, great fatigue, excellive weaknels, lois of 
blood, long failing, fear, grief, and other violent paſ- 
tons of the mind. | 
Signs of it. The lipothymia is uſually preceded by a 
remarkable anxiety about the heart, and this is ſucceeded 
by an immediate loſs of lite and motion for a time: the 
ſenſes, and the animal movtens, and even the pulſe, 
ſceming 


| 


feerning all to be loſt for a time; and the heart flutters 
weakly, or trembles, and reſpiration is ſcarce ſenſible, 
In the ſyncope, the reſpiration as well as the pulſe ſeem 
wholly impeded, and the patient appears wholly dead; 
the face looks as pale as in a corpſe, and the limbs are 
wholly flaccid, and without motion. 'The extremities 
grow cold, and the eyes are either ſhut, or turgid, and 
inflamed ; the mouth is ſometimes ſhut, but not clenched 
ficmly together as in convulſions, and ſometimes it con- 
tinues frightfully open; and as ſoon as the patient comes 
to himſelf he uſually ſighs ſeveral times, and reſpiration 
ſeems very much laboured. ES ; 
Perſons ſrbjed to it. The idiopathic /ipothymy is a very 
uncommon complaint, and the perſons ſubject to it are 
thoſe of weak nerves, delicate conſtitution, and of a 
tender and ſenſible diſpoſition, who are eafily affected 
by the ſeveral paſſions, and particularly by fear; or ſuch 
as have been before frequently ſubject to it in diſeaſes, 
or ate of a melancholic habit. People who uſe inceſſant. 
ſtudy for a long time on many occaſions, alſo ſometimes 
fall into it, women with child are alſo ſubjeCt to it from 
the preſſure of the breaſt from the abdomen ; and un- 
married women, when they faint at meals, give too 
much cauſe to fuſpe@ this to be the caſe with them. 
Some people who are paſſionate, and ſuppreſs vio- 


— 


jent fits of it while at their meals, fall into faintings | 


alſo. | 


The ſymptomatic: /ipothymy is a very common diforder, | 


and ariſes from a great number of different cauſes. Wo- 


men who have ſuppreſſion of the menſes are very fre- 


quently ſubject to it. People fatigued with violent 
emetics alſo often fall into it, as do allo perſons exhauſt- 
ed by violent hzmorrhages, by profufe ſweats, diarrhœas, 


violent pains of any kind, and by want of food. Peo- | 


ple, on the contrary, who are very voracious, and load 
the ſtomach with great quantities of food as often fal] 
into it; and women after hard child-birth, or too great a 
flux of the lochia, are very ſubject to it. People who 
have taken poiſons, and ſuch as have taken violently 
cooling medicines, alſo ſometimes are ſubject to it ; and 
thoſe, who in fevers, ſuddenly cool themſelves, and 
check their ſweats, or who once load the ſtomach with 
great quantities of food immediately after recovering 
from illneſſes. The approach of epidemical malignant 
fevers is often preſaged by faintings; and finally, people 


are ſometimes ſubject to them from omitting any cul- 


tomary evacuations, 
Prognoſtics in it. A 
pens in healthy, but very tender and ſenſible, or me- 
Jancholic perſons, and has had a fright, or ſome other 
paſſion for its origin, is a thing of no great conſequence 
for the preſent; but it is apt to grow upon people if not 
taken care of, and they will be perhaps always ſubject to 
it afterwards. 
much more conſequence. In chronic diſeaſes they are 
leſs dangerous ſymptoms than in acute ones, if attended 


with faintings in the beginning; for theſe often prove 


dangerous. In other ſtages of acute diſeaſes, faintings 


are always bad ſymptoms; but when they are owing to 
the ſuppreſſion of ſome habitual excretion, during the | 


courſe of the diſeaſe, they are of leſs danger than when 
they appear without ſuch cauſes, All faintings that at- 


tend other diſeaſes are however to be regarded only as 


| ſymptoms, not treated diſtinctly ; and when the diſtem- 
per which occaſioned them goes off, they naturally fol- 
low it. Syncopes that often return upon a perſon, and 
continue for a long time, frequently leave fevers behind 
them. 
ous, eſpecially in perſous not accuſtomed to them, and 


to ſuch as are of a timid diſpoſition; whence women in 
child-bed, who are ſubject to faint, are to be carefully 


watched, for they ſometimes die in theſe fits. 


Method of cure. In idiopathic lipothymies, ſtimulating | 
glyſters, the ſprinkling of cold water upon the face, and 


the penetrating ſmells, ſuch as thoſe of the volatile ſalts, 
ſpirit of hartſhorn, free air, and Hungary-water, all tend 
io recover the loſt motion. 
undreſſing, or looſening the cloaths, lying down in a 


warm bed, frictions, ſternutatory powders, and the lay- | 


ing a little pepper, or a ſmall morſe] of ſome pungent 
volatile ſalt upon the tongue. 
mould alſo be ſprinkled with vinegar ; and the patient 
thould have a ſpoonful or two of water, if he can ſwal- 
low, with about a third pait of vinegar mixed with it, 
poured into his mouth: if theſe ſhould not remove the 
complaint, it will be neceſſary to bleed the patient and 
to give him a elyſter: but with reſpect to perſons who 
are weak and delicate, and ſubject to nervous diſorders, 
bleeding is dangerous; perſons who faint in cloſc 
rooms ſhould be immediately carried into the open air ; 
their temples ſhould be rubbed with ſtrong vinegar, or 


An idiopathic /ipsthymy, which hap- 


Lipathymies, when ſymptomatic, are of 


r 


Syncopes from hemorrhages are often danger- 


To theſe are to be added | 


The hands and face | 


1 


| 


of emetic medicines, burnt wine, with the ſpices, is to 


milk, and other things of a light and cordial nature re- 


SAT 


brandy; and volatile ſpirits or ſalt held to tlie noſe. They 
ſhould be laid on their backs with their head low, and 
have a little wine or other cordial poured into their 
mouths, as ſoon as they are able to ſwallow it. If they 
have been ſubject to hyſteric fits, caſtor or aſſa- 
fœtida ſhould be applied to the noſe, or burnt feathers, 
horn, or leather, &c. After the patient is, by theſe 
means, brought to himſelf, a glaſs of warm wine, with 
ſome tincture of ſaffron, is very proper to recruit the 
ſtrength ; and if there be danger of a fever coming on, 
that 1s to be guarded againſt, by giving powders of ni- 
tre, crabs eyes, diaphoretic antimony, and a little cin- 
nabar. In caſes where faintings happen from an undue 
repletion of the ſtomach, or from a weakneſs of the 
primz viz, with crudities lodged there, and attended 
with eructations, the uſe of digeſtive medicines is pro- 
per ; and vomits ſhould be now and then given with 
them. When the faintings happen from the violence 


be taken occaſionally in the day-time, and a moderate 
doſe of the theriaca at night. When faintings have 
been brought on by violent paſſions, the patient ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain at reſt, and made to ſmell to ſome 
vinegar: after he is come to himſelf, he may drink freely 
of warm lemonade, or baum tea, with ſome orange or 
lemon put in it. If the fainting fits have been long and 
ſevere, the ſtomach and bowels may be cleanſed by 
a vomit or an emollient clyſter; and when the ope- 
ration of theſe is ovet, the nitrous and abſorbent me- 
dicines ſhould be given for a day or two, to prevent a 
fever, which often attends faintings from ſuch cauſes. 
When they happen to people exhauſted by repeated 
hxmorrhages, or by diarrhoeas, profuſe ſweats, or other 
evacuations, the analeptics are the proper medicines to 
carry them off, and reſtorative eleQaries, with coral 
and the like, are to be given; and the frequent eating 
of jellies, nouriſhing broths, ſago gruel with wine, new 


commended by way of prevention. All that can be done 
in the fit is to let the patient ſmell to a bottle of Hungary- 
water, eau de luce, or ſpirits of hartſhorn; to rub his 
temples with brandy, or to lay a compreſs dipped in it 
to the pit of the ſtomach. The crudities of the 
primz# viæ mult be cleared off by digellive and purg- 
ing medicines; the mind muſt be unbent from ſtudy, 
and kept free ſrom the violence of all paſſions ; the ne- 
ceſſary and habitual excretions muſt be, by all means, 
promoted; and the patients ſhould always have ſalts, and 
volatile ſpirits about them, to uſe on occaſion of being 
threatened with a fit. Finally, moderate exerciſe is al- 
ways to be adviſed.» In the time of the fit ſtimulating 

glyſters are never to be given, before it has continued a a 
quarter of an hour; and in general, where there re- 
mains any ſign of life, they are not neceffary ; and dur- 
ing the time of the fit, an internal medicine muſt be 
given with the greateſt caution; for they are apt to 
paſs into the aſpera arteria. People, juſt recovered out 

of a fainting fit, are not to be ſuffered to fleep, if they 
ever ſo much deſire it; and after the patoxyim is tho- 
roughly over, a chearfulneſs of temper will do more 
towards a thorough cure, and the prevention of returns, 
than all the medicines in the world. If a fever comes 
on immediately after the fainting, then the uſe of a 
glaſs of wine, ſo beneficial on all other occaſions of this 
kind, is not to be allowed, but recourſe is immediately 
to be had to antifebrihc medicines. Vomits are very 
proper in faintings occaſioned by paſſion or terror, in the 
time of eating a hearty meal, or immediately after it ; 
for it is much beiter that the food ſhould be thrown up 
undigeſted, than remain ſo in the ſtomach. A 
Many people are ſubject to faintings after bleeding; in 
this caſe the arm ſhould be but gently tied up, and they 
mould never be blooded aſter a full meal, nor get up 
immediately after the bleeding is over. . 
It is very obſervable, that in faintings ariſing from a 
preſent cauſe, as in the juſt mentioned article of bleeding, 
the patient has as at ſiiſt ſome power of motion, though 
on a confuſed principle, and will oſten, before he faints, 
violently attempt to prevent the ſurgeon from tying up 
the arm; but in thoſe faintings, which are preſages of 
future miſchief, the patient always falls down at once to 
the ground, and has no power of motion, or ſenſe of it, 
in its approach, Junker's Conſp, Med. p. 673, aud 
Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 479. 

LIPPIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angio/permia 
claſs, Its characters are theſe: the empalement of the 
flower is permanent, roundith, compretled, and divided 
into four notches; the flower hath one petal, which is of the 
ringent kind ; and bath four ſhort ſtamina, two of which 
are longer than the other; and an oval germen, which atter- 
ward turns to a compreſled capſule with one cell, __ 
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with tw6 valves, which appear like the ſcales of the 
empalement, incloſing two leeds which are joined, Lin- 
næus enumerates three ſpecies of this plant. 
LIPPIT UDO is uſed, by Celſus, for a diſeaſe in the eyes, 
otherwiſe called ophthalmia. . 5 
Ir rrupo is alſo uſed, by modern writers, for a diſorder 
popularly called bleer-eyed ; ariſing from a decay of the 
natural moiſture of the eyes, which then feel dry, and 
a pear red and angry. See SCLEROPHTHALMIA, 
LIPS, labia, the edge, or exterior part, of the mouth; or 
that muſculous extremity which ſhuts and covers the 
mouth, both above and below. | 
The lips, beſides the common integuments, conſiſt of 
two parts; the exterior, hard and muſculous; the in- 
terior, ſoft, ſpongy, and glandulous, covered with a fine 
membrane, which ſeems to be both a continuation of the 
epidermis, and of that pellicle which covers the glan- 
dulous membrane of the cavity of the mouth, the fore 
and protuberant parts of which are red, and called pro- 
labia; the ſubſtance that forms theſe parts being a col- 
jection of very fine, long, villous papillæ, is extremely 
ſenſible, and very painful, when the outer membrane 15 
by any accident deſtroyed. The internal membrane of 
the upper lip forms a ſmall middle FR&ANUM, above the 
firſt dentes inciſorii. Authors generally content them- 
ſelves with calling the ſubſtance of the prolabia, ſpongy ; 
but, in reality, it is glandulous, as appears by the ſcro- 


The muſcles, of which the outer parts of the /;ps conſiſt, 
are either common to them with other parts, or proper : 
the common are, the /emi-orb:culares, of which the ſu- 


peculiarity, that all its fibres do not go to the corner of 
the mouth, but terminate by degrees between the middle 
and the extremities of the arch of the Jip, nearly like the 
ſemi-oval fibres of the upper palpebra ; but the inferior 
is commonly more uniform in the diſpoſition of its fibres; 
the /upra-ſemi-orbiculares being fibres, which increaſe the 
breadth of the two lateral portions of the ſuperior ſemi- 
orbicularis upward 3 the BUCCINATORES, which are two 
in number, each of them ſituated tranſverſely between 
the poſterior part of the two jaws and the corner of the 
mouth; and the 2zYGOMATICI majores, Which are two 
muſcules ſituated, one on each fide, between the zygoma 
and the corner of the mouth. The opper /ip has four 
pair of proper muſcles, viz, the zygomatici minores, which 
are two ſmall ſlender muſcles, lying above the great zy- 
gomatici, and almoſt parallel to them; the two canini, 


jaw, above the ſocket of the dens caninus, in a depreſſion 
below the inferior edge of the orbit, near the os ma/z, 
running down from thence a little obliquely, and croſſ- 
ing the lower extremity of the zygomaticus major, which 
covers it at this place ; and terminating at the extremity 
of the arch of the ſemi-ocbicularis ſuperior, and com- 
municating by ſome fibres with the criangularis ; the 
inciſorii laterales, each of which is a ſort of biceps, its 
upper part being divided into two portions, which unite 


muſcles ſituated near each other, below the ſeptum na- 
rium. The proper muſcles of the lower lip are four 
pair; viz. the triangulares, each of which is fixed by a 


jaw, from the maſſeter to the hole near the chin, ſeem- 
ing to be a continuation of the caninus major; the trian- 
gularium collaterales; the inciſor inferiores, each of which 
is fixed by the ſuperior extremity on the alveoli of the 
lateral inciſores of the lower jaw; and the cutanei, form- 
ing a kind of fleſhy membrane, that covers the whote 
50 all the way down below the clavicles; beides the qua- 
dratus, which forms the thick part of the chin, below the 
under /ip. The common muſcles of the /s either draw 
both the corners of the mouth at once, or only one at a 
time, according to the different direction of their fibres. 
The proper muſcles pull the different parts of the lips, 
in which they are inſerted ; the buccinators, in particu- 
lar, may ſerve to move. the food in maſtication. Win- 
flow. See ATTOLLENs, DEPRIMENS, and DEPRESSOR 
labiorum, 7,xGOMATICUS, ORBICULARIs, &c. 
All theſe parts are ſerved with blood by ſome branches of 
the carotids, which the veins carry back to the external 
Jugulars, Their nerves come from the fifth, ſixth, and 
eighth pair of the head, and ſome from the par acceſſs- 
rium, The lips have a great ſhare in the action of ſpeech, 
and are of good uſe in taking in the food, &c. 
Hare. Lip, a diſorder, in which the upper // is in a man- 
ner ſlit or divided, fo as to reſemble the upper lip of a 
hare; whence the name. . 
Sometimes the diviſion is ſo large, that it appears as if 


Part of the /ip was wanting ; and ſometimes again the 


phulous and cancerous humours to which it is ſubject. | 


perior is often broader than the inferior, having alſo this 


each of which is fixed by a broad inſertion in the upper | 


below; and the inciſorii medii, which are two ſmall ſhort | 


broad extremity in the outſide of the baſis of the lower | 


foreſide of the throat and neck, from the cheek and chin, 


Ly . 


diviſion is double. A like fiſſure is alſo ſometimes made 
in the lower /ip by a wound that has been neglected, or 
improperly treated ; this laſt ſpecies of the diforder is 
termed the ſpurious hare-lip; the true kind is born with 
the infant. The leſs and: more equal the fiſfute of the 
 hare-lip is, it is generally ſo much the more eaſily cured. 
In ſome infants the diviſion of the /ip is ſo large and ir- 
regular, that there can be but little hopes of a cure, 
which may, however, be eafily performed on the very 
ſame lip, when adult. Sometimes too we meet with a 
tooth projecting forward into the fiſſure; in this caſe it 
cannot be cured, without taking out the tooth. In a re- 
cent hare-lip, or one made by a wound, the cure is to be 
performed by the knotted ſuture. See Intertwiſled Su- 
TURE, and WounD. 
In curing the hare-lip, where part of the /ip is wanting, 
no attempt can be made to ſupply what is deficient, but 
only to unite thoſe parts which are divided ; by taking off 


them to unite and grow together, by paſſing throvgh 
them two or three needles, made of gold or ſilver, point- 
ed with ſteel, from the right to the jeft, beginning with 
the upper part of the fiſſure, and inſerting them at about 
a ſtraw's breadth from each other. The * having 
thus entered the needle, and cleanſed the Pleeding {ips 
with a ſponge, he takes a piece of ſtrong waxed thread 
or ſilk; and faſtening it about one end of the needle, he 
winds it over the other end, and back again, and after- 
wards fecures it by a knot: by this means the edges of 


ſurface kept ſmooth and even. To heal the wound in- 
ternally, it is dreſſed with ſoft lint, dipped in honey of 
roſes, and put between the gums and 1%; but this prac- 
tice can only be followed with adults; the external part 


Peru, or ſome other vulnerary unguent, covered with 
lint aud compreſs, and over that a ſticking plaſter, with 


the lip, and two upon the right, and the whole ſecured 
by a ſling or fillet, whoſe extremities may be faſtened 
about the head, either by a knot or pins. But it muſt 
here be obſerved, that when the fiſſure appears large and 
deep, ſo that the two parts of the Jip cannot be eaſily 
joined, it will be neceſſary, before the above operation, 
to divide the frænulum of the upper Jip from the gum, 
with a pair of ſciſſars, but without wounding the gum, 
or uncovering the jaw. Though the hemorrhage is often 
very plentiful in performing theſe operations on young 
infants, yet it is not dangerous, fince it prevents àn in- 


flammation, and generally ceaſes after tying the ban- 
dages. | | 


day, unlefs ſome accident makes it neceflary z and then 
it muſt be done with great caution, to avoid ſeparating 
the parts in contact, If the /ips of the wound appear 
conjoined, three or four days after the operation, you 
may then venture to draw out the middle needle, when 


two; and two or three days after draw out the other: 
the cure muſt be completed, by dreſſing every day as at 


ſharp or with blunt inſtruments, or elſe with bullets. 
Thoſe of the firſt ſort, whether longitudinal or tranſverſe, 


while under cure, muſt avoid talking and chewing; his 
diet therefore muſt be ſpoon-meat. But in caſes where 
the wound is very large, the bloody ſuture is ſometimes 
neceſſary. In wounds of the lips made by blunt inftru- 
ments, by falls, or by bullets, the ſhattered parts muſt 
be brought to digeſtion 3 and the /ips of the wound, atter 
being cleaned, brought together, either by means of ſtick- 
ing plaſters, or by the ſuture uſed in the Hare-Iip. Hei- 
ſter's Surg. p. 81. 

Lips, cancer of the. See CANCER. | 

Lies is alſo applied to the two extreme parts of the pu- 
dendum multebre; between which is the rima, or fifluce 
of the part. | 5; 

_ Theſe are more peculiarly called Ja pudend: ; being ſoft, 
oblong bodies; of a peculiar ſubſtance, not found in any 
other part of the body. | 


Lies are alſo uſed to ſignify the two edges of a wound. 


contrary of what we intend, more is ſignified than we 
would ſeem to expreſs. Thus in the following verſe of 


Virgil : 
Sud prodeſt, quod me ipfe animo non ſpernis, Amynta? 
See Vollius, Rhet. lib. iv. p. 183. : 
LIPYRIA, a name given by {ome medical writers to a dan- 
gerous ſpecies of fever, in which the outſide of the fleſh 


=, 


| 


is cold, while the inſide is very hot. 
; 28 LIQU As 


the lips are brought cloſe together, and the upper part or 


are generally to be cured by the dry ſuture. The patient, 


the ſkin. from the edges of the fiſſure, and then cauſing 


of the wound is at the ſame time dreſſed with baiſam of 


four heads, two of which are faſtened on the left iide of 


wo 


The dreflings ought not to be moved before the third 


there are three, or the upper one, when there are only 


Lies, wounded. Wounds of the ips are made either with 


LIP'TOTES, in Rhetor:c, a figure, wherein, by denying the 


LIQ 


MLIQUAMEN pyrizicum, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given | 


by ſome authors to the liquid matter remaining in the 
pans in which the common vitriol is made; after which 
no more of that ſalt will ſhoot. It is otherwiſe called i- 
guamen of VITRIOL, | : 
LIQUAMUMIA, a term invented by ſome of the diſpen- 
ſatory writers, to ſignify human fat, | 5 
LIQUEFACTION, au operation, by which a ſolid body is 
reduced into a liquid ; or the action of fire or heat on 
fat, and other fuſible bodies, which puts their parts into 
a mutual inteſtine motion, 
The liquefaction of wax, &c. is perſormed by a moderate 
heat, that of ſal tartari, by the mere moiſture of the air. 
All falts liquefy ; ſand, mixed with alkalis, becomes li- 
quefied by a reverberatory fire, in the making of GL Ass. 
In ſpeaking of metals, inſtead of /iquefaf79n, we ordi- 
narily uſe the word FUSION, _ | 
LIQUET. See Nox LiqQuErT. | | | 
LIQUID, a body which has the property of fluidity z and, 
beſides that, a peculiar quality of wetting other bodies 
immerged in it, ariſing from ſome configuration of its 


particles, which diſpoſes them to adhere to the ſurfaces of 


bodies contiguous to them. See FLUID. 

L1iqQuips, den/ity of. See DE T Ls | 
LId VID allum, amber, confettsWWudanum, meaſurcs, ſlorax, 
ſulphur. See the reſpective ſubſtantives. 

Liquid, among Crammarians, is a name applied to certain 
conſonants oppoled to mutes. | 

L, m, u, and er, are /iquids, See L, M, N, &c. 

Liquid amber, in Botany, ſweet gum, a genus of the 
monoccia polyandria clals, Its characters are theſe : it 
hath male and female flowers on the ſame tree; the male 


flowers are diſpoſed in long, looſe, conical catkins; theſe 


have four-leaved empalements, no petals, but a great 
number of ſhort {tamina joined in one body; the female 
flowers are ſituated at the baſe of the male ſpike, col- 


lected in a globe, and have a double empalement : they 


have no petals, but an oblong germen faſtened to the 
empalement, which turns to a roundiſh capſule of one 
cell, with two valves at the top, which are collected in 


a ligneous globe, containing many oblong acute- pointed 


| ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. Ef 
LIQUIDA'TE an a#tion. See ACTION. 


LIQUIDATION, the act of reducing and aſcertaining ei- 
ther ſome dubious diſputable ſum, or the reſpective pre- 


. tenſions which two perſons may have to the fame ſum. 
LIQUOR. See Drink, FTuip, &c. 
Liquors, fermented. See FERMENTED. /:quors, 
Liquor, te/?, among the Dealers in Brandy. See OPIRIT 
and TEST-/:quors. 1 
Liquor mineralis anodynus, the name given by Hoffman to 
2 liquor of his own invention, famous at this time in 
Germany, and ſuppoſed by Burꝑgrave to be made in this 
manner: take oil of vitriol and Indian vitre, of each four 
ounces; diſtil the ſpirit gradually from this by a retort; 
pour two ounces of this ſpirit cautiouſly and ſucceſſively 


into fifteen ounces of ſpirit of wine highly rectified; 


diſtil this, and there comes over a very fragrant ſpirit. 
This is to be again diltilled, to render it perfectly pure, 
adding firſt to it a ſmall quantity of oil of cloves, and a 
quantity of water, equal to that of the ſpirit; after this, 


as ſoon as the watery vapours begin to ariſe, the whole | 
proceſs is to be ſtopped, and the ſpirit kept alone in | 


bottle well ſtopt. This has great virtues, as an anodyne, 


diaphoretic, antiſeptic, and carminative. It is not cer- 
. tain that it is exactly the ſame with Hoffman's, that au- 
thor having never publiſhed bis manner of making it ; 
but it appears the ſame to the ſmell and taſte, and has th 
ſame virtues, | | | We 
M. Macquer ſays, that it is a mixture of very reQtified 
ſpirit of wine, of æther, and of a little of the [weet oil 
of vitriol; and that it is made by mixing an ounce of the 


ſpirit of wine, which riſes ficlt in the diſtillation of ether, 


with as much of the /;quor which ntes next, and which 
contains the zther, and afterwards by diſſolving in this 
mixture twelve drops of the oil which riſes after the ether 
bas paſled. This /iquor has preciſcly the ſame virtues 
with the ther, which phyſicians now ſubſlitute for it. 
See ZE THER, | | | 
LiqQuoR Hints. See FLINT Ss. 
LigQuok, or ſmoaking ſpirit of Libavius, is a marine acid, 
very concentrated, lmoaking, and impregnated with much 


tin. It is made by well mixing an amalgam of four parts | 


of tin, and five parts of mercury with an equal weight 


of corrolive ſublimate, by triturating the whole together 
in a glaſs mortar. This mixture is to bg put into a glaſs 
retort, which is to be placed in a reverberatory furnace. 
Jo the retort is to be Juted, with fat Jute, a receiver, with 
a ſmall hole in it, in the ſame manner as is done for the 
diſtillation of concentrated mineral acids; the diſtilla— 
tion is begun with a graduated and well manage4 fire. 
A very ſmoaking liquor palles into the receiver, and to- 
- Waids the end of the dillillation a very thick and even 


concrete matter. When the operation is finiſhed, the 
liquor in the receiver is to be poured quickly into a crys 
ſtal glaſs bottle, with a glaſs ſtopper. When this bottle 
is opened, a white, copious, thick, and poignant fume 
iſſues, which remains long in the air, without diſappeat- 
ing. Chem. Dict. See TTHER. | 

Lions, Stygian. See ATYGIAN Iigubrs. 

L1QUORS, clearing of, See CLARIFICATION. h 

LIQUORICE, glycyrrhiza, in Botany, a genus of the dia- 
delphia decandria claſs, Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, divided 
into two lips; the flower is of the butterfly-kind, having 
a long erect ſtandard, with oblong wings, and a two- 
leaved keel, which is acute; it has ten ſtamina, nine 
joined, and one ſtanding ſingle; in the bottom is ſituated 
a ſhort germen, which becomes an oblong or oval com- 
preſſed pod with one cell, including two or three kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. There are three ſpecies, 

The common /:quorice is a plant propagated in many parts 
of England to very great advantage. It delights in a 
rich light ſandy foil, which ſhould be three feet deep at 
leaſt; for the greateſt advantage conſiſts in the length of 
the roots. The greateſt quantities of it propagated in 
England are about Pontefract in Yorkſhire, and about 
Godalmin in Surry 3 though there is no inconſiderable 
quantity propagated in the gardens about London. 
The ground deſigned for liguorice muſt be well dug, and 
dunged the year before, that the dung may be thoroughly 
rotted in it; and juſt before it is planted, the earth is to 
be dug three ſpades deep, and laid very light. The 
plants to be ſet ſhould be taken from the fides or heads 
of the old roots, and each muſt have a very good bud, 
or eye, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to miſcarry : the 
ſhould alſo be about ten inches long, and perfectly ſound. 
The belt ſeaſon for planting them is the end of February, 
or the beginning of March, and this muſt be done in the 
following manner : the rows muſt be marked by a line 
drawn acroſs the bed, at two feet diſtance, and the plants 
muſt be ſet in theſe by making a hole of their full depth, 
and ſomething more, that the eye of the root may be an 
inch below the ſurface : they mult alſo be ſet at two feet 
diſtance from each other in each row. When this is 
done, the ground may be ſowed over with onions, which 
not rooting deep, will do the Iiquorice- roots no injury for 
the firſt year. In October, when the ſtalks of the !;- 
quorice are dead, a little very rotten dung ſhould be ſpread . 
over the ſurſace of the ground. Three years after the 
time of planting, the /:quorice will be fit to take up for 
uſe; and this ſhould be done juſt when the ſtalks are 
dead off; for if taken up ſooner, the roots are very apt 
to ſhrink greatly in their weight. The roots about Lon- 
don look browner than thoſe which have been propagated 
in a leſs rich ſoil; but then they are much larger, and 
grow quicker in their ſize. Miller. | 
New green /:quorice ſhould be choſen ſmooth and even, 
about the thickneſs of the middle-finger, ruddy without, 
yellowiſh within, eaſy to cut, and of an agreeable ſmell. 
The root carefully dried and powdered is of a richer and 
more agreeable taſte than when freſh, and of a dull yel- 
low colour, with a caſt of brown. The /iquorice powder 
commonly fold is of a weaker taſte, and a paler and bright 
yellow colour, probably from a mixture of other ſub- 
ances. . 5 

This root being lightly boiled in water, till the fluid has 
acquired a deep yellow tincture, and the water at length 

_ evaporated over a moderate fire, there remains a black, 
ſolid ſediment, of a pleaſant ſmell, of a dark reddiſh brown. 
colour in the maſs, and, when drawn out into ſtrings, of a 
golden colour, which we allo call /iquorice, or liquorice 
Juice, or ſometimes Spaniſh Juice. Its quantity amounts 
to near half the weight of the root. Long boiling im- 
—.— the ſweetneſs of the juice, and gives it an unpleaſant 
ditternels. | | 
The whitiſh and yellowiſh //quorice juices are good for 
nothing, being uſually no other than compolitions of ſu- 
gar, ſtarch, a little gum tragacanth, and 4% ice powder. 
Ihe {:quorice root yields its ſweetneſs allo to rectified {pi- 
rit; but the quantity of ſpirituous extract amounts on!y 
to about one half of the aqueous; and rectified ſpirit, 
digeſted on the aqueous extract, diſſolyes about one halt 
of it. | | | 
The native /iquorice juice is very ſweet upon the palate, 
even more than ſugar, or honey; and is yet accountcd a 
great quencher of thirſt: on which account Galen pre- 
ſcribes it in dropſies. It is very balſamic and detergent ; 
inſomuch that there is ſcarce any medicinal compolition . 
for diſeaſes of the breaft, in which it is not an ingredient. 

[1910R1CE, vetch, See Bitter VETCH. 

L1QuUoRICE, wild, Liguorice VETCH, or Milt VETCH, 
aſlragalus, iu Botanye See As TK AGALUS. Sce allo 
CAPRARIA, | 

LrqQuoRickt-vetch, knobbed-rogtedl, See GLycineg, 

LIRIODENDR UM, in Beta. See 1 vLip-tree. 
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was a diſtinct ſervice by itſelf, and uſed ſome time aſter "4 
the morning prayer was over. At preſent it is made ne | 
office with the morning ſervice, being ordered to be read 
after the third collect for grace, inſtead of the interceſ- 
ſional prayers in the daily ſervice; | | 
LITCHI, in Botany, the name of an Oriental fruit very 
common in China, and greatly eſteemed by the Chineſe. . 
They ſay it is of the exact middle temperature detween 
hot and cold; and that, beyond all other vegetables, it gives 
vigour and ſtrength to the body; they allo commend it 
for the. gravel, when properly prepared. This is a fruit 


LISTANTHUS, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 
nog ynia clals. Its characters are, that the flower 13 en- 
compaſſed by a kind of ventricoſe tube, with recurved 
ſeoments; the empalement is keel-ſhaped; the ſtigma 
has two lobes; and the fruit is an oblong capſule, with 
two cells. Pbere are two ſpecies. 

LISSA, or TyuynNnus Lyssa, in {chthyology, a name by 
which ſome authors have called the fiſh more uſually 
called gliſſa, a large ſea-fſh of the tunny kind. | 

IIS F, in the Manufafures, denotes the border of a ſtuff, 
or that which bounds its width on each fide. 


- {iP does à piece of cloth, 


Lis reis alſo uſed to ſignily the incloſed field, or ground, 
Some of rhele were double, one for each cavalier ; which 


Lisr, LIs TEL, or LISTELLo, in Architecture, called alſo 


Du-Cange derives the word from liciæ, which, in the 
age of corrupt Latin, was uſed for the incloſures of fields 
and cities, as being anciently made with cords interlaced ; 
or from liſte, quia canipum claudebant iuſtar liſtarum 

aun; as incloling the ground atter the manner that a 
All cloths, and ſtuffs of ſilk, wool, or cotton, have 4½8. 
Lifts contribute to the gooduels of the ſtuff, and farther 
ſerve to thew their quality; which has given occaſion to 
ſeveral regulations relating to their matter, colour, work, 
KC, 


wherein the ancient knights held their juſts and combats. 
It was ſo called, as being hemmed round with pales, bar- 
riets, or {takes, as with a 4½. 


kept them apart, ſo that they could not come nearer cach 
other than a ſpear's length. See TOURNAM ENT, and 
DUEL. | 


CINCTURE, BILLET, SQUARE, and REGLET, is a little 
fquare moulding, lerving to crown or accompany larger 


mouldings z and, on occaiion, to ſeparate the flutings of | 


columns. 


pl 
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LITERAL algebra. 
LITERAL charadter. 
LI'rERALIS calculus. 


that muſt be nicely watched, to find the time of its ripen- 


ing, and when that comes it muſt be gathered, for it ſoon 
decays. | 


LITE, the name of a plaſter much commended by the 


ancients; it conſiſted of verdegris, wax, and refin, 
Whatever virtues this plaſter poſſeſſed might be probably 
found in the melilot plaſter of the ſhops in general, til! 


the late reformation made by the London Pharmacopcœia, 


the colour being generally given by our wholeſale dealers 
with verdigrisz not with the juice of the Kerb from 
which it took its name. | | 


[TER Z communicatorie, in Chirch Hiftory, letters granted 


by the biſhops to penitents, when the time of their pe- 
nance was finiſhed, by which they were again received 
into the communion of the faithful. | 
3 ALGEBRA, 

zee CHARACTER, 

See CALCULUS. 


LIVER ARY property, is that property which ari author, of 


his alignee, may be ſuppoſed to have in his own Literary 


compoſition; fo that no other perſon without his leave 
may publith or make profit of the copies. In cafe of a 


bargain for a ſingle impreſſion, or a ſale or gift of the copys 
right the reverſion is plainly continued in the original 


LisT, inthe Sea Language, the ſame with LUST. proprietor, or the whole property is transferred to an— 


_ 


3 LIS, civil. Sce Civil lift, and REVENUE. other. It has been a queſtion much agitated of late in 
2 LIS IENING, according to Rohault, conſiſts in extending our ſuperior courts of judicature, and at length deter- 
5 or bracing the tympanum of the ear, and putting it into mined by the houfe of lords againſt authors and their 
1 ſuch a condition as that it ſhall be the more affected by aſſigns, whether the copy-right of a book belongs to thes 
1 any tremulous motion of the external air. See EaR. | author by common law. But, excluſive of ſuch copy- 
1 L1$TENING, in the Maucge, as when we fay a horſe goes rights as may ſubſiſt by the rules of the common law, the 
2 a liſiening pace. See ECOUTE. EP: ſtatute 8 Ann, cap. 19. has protected by additional penal- 
25 Lis rr N TNG trumpet. See RUM Er. ties, the property of authors and their aſſigns ſor the 
__ Lis LING, or IxLis TING, in Military Language, denotes term of fourteen years, and hath directed, that if, at the 
x the retaining and enrolling foldiers, as voiunteers, for | end of that term, the author himſelf be living, the right 
5 the national ſervice. When any perſon is inlified as a ſhall then return to him for another term of the ſame » 
"728 ſoldier, he ſhall within four days be taken before the next duration: and this is the ſole right now veſted in the 
3 Juilice of peace, or chief magiſtrate of a town; and be- proprietors of copies. A fimilar privilege is extended to 
I fore him {hall be at liberty to declare his diſſent to ſuch the inventor of prints and engravings, for the term of 
I inliſting; and on ſuch declaration, and returning the i-] twenty-eight years, by 8 Geo. II. cap. 13. and 7 Geo. 
1 l;/ing money, and paying 205. for the charges expended | III. cap. 38. iy | | 
„ on bim, he {hall be forthwith diſcharged, in prelence of | LITERARY criticiſm. See CRITICISM,  _ 
_ ſuch magiſtrate. But if he ſhall refuſe or neglect in LIIERATI, /etredos, lettered, an epithet given to ſuch * 
3 twenty-four hours to return and pay ſuch money, he perſons, among the Chineſe, as are able to read and 0 
5 ſhall be deemed to be idied, as if he had given his af- { write their language. 5 | | 
905 ſent beſore the magiltrate, If he declare that he volun- | The literati alone are capable of being made mandarins. 
8 tarily iii himſelf, the magiſtrate thall certify under | LITERAL is alſo the name of a particular ſect, either in 
8 5 his hand, that ſuch perſon is duly 2½%//ted, ſetting forth religion, philoſophy, or politics; conſiſting principally of | A 
. the place of his birth, age, aud calling, if known; and the learned men of that country: among whom it is called J 
3 that the ſecond and ſixth ſeQions of the articles of war | 7ukbrag, i. e. learned. | | LT < 
> againſt mutinity and deſertion were read to him, and that It had its riſe in the year of Chriſt 1400, when the em * : FI 
1 he has taken the oath mentioned in the ſaid articles of | peror, to awaken the native affection of the people for ke 
3 War; and if any perſon fo certified as duly %% e {hall knowledge, which had been quite baniſhed by the pres 1 
Eo retuſe to take the ſaid oath of fidelity before tuch ma- ceding civil wars among them, and to ſtir up emulation « 
- giſtrate, the officer, from whom he bath received ſuch among the mandarins, choſe out forty-two of the ableſt 3 
By money, may detain and confine him till he ſhall take it; | among their doctors, to whom he gave a commiſſioꝝꝶ to 
- and every military officer that thall herein oftend, {hall be compoſe a body of doctrine, agreeable to that of the an- - 
5 cafhiered and diſplaced from their oflice, and ditabled {| cients, which was then become the rule, or ſtandard, of al 
2 from holding any military polt, and forfeit 50%. See the learned. The delegates applied themſelves to the“ * 
8 FORE1GN /ervice. | buſineſs with very great attention; but fome fancied - 
3 LLIVANY, au old church term, applied to the proceſſions, them rather to have wreſted the doctrine of the ancients, * 
5 prayers, and ſupplications, ufed for appealing the wrati) to make it conſiſt with their's, than to have built up their's 
6 of God, averting his judgments, or procuring his mer- on the model of the ancients. We? 
95 cics. They ſpeak of the Deity, as if it were no more than 
1 The word comes from the Greek rat,, /upplication ; mere nature, or the natural power or virtue that produces, * 
; of airavw, I beſeech. Pezron would go farther, and de- diſpoſes, and preſerves the teveral parts of the univerſe. 
rive the ATowaryz Or AioTount, of the Greeks, from the It is, ſay they, a pure, perfect principle, without begin- 
Celtic /it, jea/t, ſolemnity. — — — ning or end; it is the ſource of all things, the effence of 
Leclekaſtic authors, aud the Roman order, by the word | every being, and that which determines it to be what it * 
litany uſually mean the people who compole the procel- iss They make God the foul ol the world : they fay, he 1 
hon, and aſſiſt at it; and Du-Cange obſerves, that che is diffuſed throughout all matter, and produces all the” 
word anciently Ggniltied PROCESSLON. changes that happen there. In ſhort, it is not eaſy to 
Simeon of Theſſalonica mentions, that, in the ancient determine, whether they reſolve God into nature, or lift 
litanies, the people weut out of the church, to denote the up nature into God ; for they afcribe to it many of thoſe | 
fall of Adam; and returned into it again, to ſhew the things which we attiibute to God. | „. 
return of a pious ſoul to God, by repentance. | This doEtrine, in lieu of the idolatry that prevailed before, 
LirAsx, in a modern ſenſe, denotes a form of prayer, introduced a refined kind of atheiſm. The Work, being * 
lung or ſald in churches; conſiſting of ſeveral periods, compoſed by ſo many perſons of learning and parts, an | , 
or articles; at the end of each whereof is an.invocation approved by the emperor himſelf, was received with ing ” 
in the ſame terms. | nite applauſe by all the people. Many were pleaſed with, 
Bctore the laſt review of the common prayery the /itany| it, becaule it ſeemed io ſubvert all religion; otbers ape 
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4 toved it, becauſe the little religion that is left them, 
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S 


tainers and adherents to this doctrine. 


Adnd quality, &c. are generally retainers to it; but a great 
part of che common people ſtill hold to their worſhip of 


a 
© 


; LITHAGOGI, of 206, /tone, and ay, I bring away, an 


© will fall through; the glaſs, which is a thin and light ſub- 
. © Nance, and will be collected under it into a regulus, with 
only a few duſty ſcorice adhering to it. But if it be cop- 


= their edges, the aſſayers never uſe it alone, but always 


take the veſſel out of the fire. | 
When the whole is cool, the veſſel muſt be broke, and | 


_LiTHARGE, natural, they 


LIT 


4 


uld not give them muck trouble. And thus was formed 
"the ſect of the Literati; which conſiſts of the main- 


The court, the mandarins, and the perſons of fortune 


dols. . 
The literati freely tolerate the Mahometans, becauſe they 
adore, with them, the king of heaven, and author of 
nature ; but they bear a perſect averſion to all ſorts of 
idolaters among them: and it was once reſolved to extir- 

ate them. But the diſorder this would bave occaſioned 
in the empire prevented it: they now content themſelves 
with condemning them, in general, as hereſies; which 
they do ſolemnly every year at Pekin. 


epithet given by ſome medical writers to fuch medicines 
as work by urine, and are ſuppoſed to have the virtue of 
expelling the ſtone, | : 
LIT ANTHRAX, of ado, flone, and avbpat, coal, in 
Natural Hiſtory, is uſed as the name of the common pit 
coal. See COAL. | » 
LITHARGE, compoſed of ug, a tone, and apſupos, ilver, | 
a metalline ſubſtance, formed of the ſpume of lead; 
uſed in the compoſition of plaſters, to give them a due 
cConſiſtence: or, it is lead depriveg of great part of its phlo- 
giſton by fire, and in a ſtate of imperfect vitrification. 
This preparation of lead is of great uſe in roaſting the 
ſtubborn: ores of gold, ſilver, and copper; for it melts all 
kinds of ſtones and earth into glaſs, ſooner than the me- 
tals; and by this means the metal, which is heavier, 


per that is thus ſeparated, a ſmall portion of it is always 
deſtroyed ; and if gold or filver, a like ſmall portion is 
always lodged and detained in the ſcoriz. | 
But as the /ztharge penctrates through all ſorts of veſſels, 
and while melting riſes into a ſcum, that often runs over 


mix with'it ſuch ſubſtances as may give it a clamminefs, 
ſuch as flints, ſands, clay, or the like: they mix two 
parts of /itharge with one part of any of theſe ſubltances, 
and add ſome nitre, or common ſalt, that the whole may 
run the more eaſily. They ſhut up the veſſels, which 
mult be made very thick and ſolid, with a ſmall cover or 
lid, cut cloſe, and placing this in a wind-furnace, they 
keep it in fuſion a quarter of an hour, looking at times 
Into the ath-hole, to ſee if the glaſs have not eſcaped | 
through the veſſel, and run down thither. Very often it 


is found ſweating through the ſides of the veſſel, like | 


water, and falling in drops into the aſh-hole ; and in this 
caſe, there is no way to preſerve the remainder, but to | 


at the bottom there will be found a ſmall quantity of a 
regulus of lead, revived by means of the ſalt; in the 
middle, the glaſs of lead, which mult be kept for uſe; 
and at the top a ſaline cruſt, which is to be thrown 
away. | 
Joins authors ſpeak of two kinds of /itharge; the one 
natural the other artificial. | | 


found in lead mines, reddiſh, ſcaly, brittle, and ſome- 


what reſembling white-lead. This /itharge is ſo exceed- | 


ing rare, that the ſhops ſell none but the 
LITHARGE, artificial, which is of two kinds; viz. that 
of gold, and that of /ilver ; or rather, it is the ſame, with 
= this difference, that the one has undergone a greater 
2 n fire than the other. | 
Indeed naturaliſts are not very well agreed what the arti- 


ficial litharge 1s: ſome conlider it as a metallic ſcum, | 
raiſed on the ſurface of /cad, when melted ; after having 


ſerved to purify gold, ſilver, or copper. 


Others conſider it as a metallic ſoot,” or ſmoke, ariſing. 


from thoſe metals mixed with the lead uſed in purifying 


them; which, ſticking to the top of the chimneys of | 


furnaces, is there formed in a kind of ſcales, 


Laſtly, Others conſider it as the lead itſelf uſed in re- | 


fining of thoſe metals, and eſpecially copper; which laſt 
opinion appears the moſt credible : and the rather, on 
ar of the great quantities of theſe /;tharges brought 


m Poland, Sweden, and Denmark; where copper 
mines are much more frequent than thoſe of gold and 


'» + "filver. The droſſy or recrementitious parts, fixing to 
idle ſides of the teſt, are the /itharge; and, according to 
# ttute degrge of calcination, becomes of divers ſhades of a 


& paler, litharge of ſilver. 
2 


1 


ſay, is a mineral, ſometimes 


red colour: the deep is called /:tharge of gold, and the 


itharge may be eaſily revived into lead; accordingly, 


© nr 


reduced, by being melted upon burning coals, The part 


which is leaſt altered by mixture with other metals is thus 
reduced, and thus good and faleable lead is obtained. 
The reſt of the /itharge of theſe refineries is fold and 
uſed for various pur po ſes. | 


Litharges are deſiccative; deterſive; and cooling: theß 


make the conſiſtence of ſeveral plaſters. The potters 


uſe them to give a beautiful gloſs to their wares; they 
are employed in the compoſition of ſome glaſſes, for 
they are very fuſible, and aſſiſt the fuſion of other ſub- 
ſtances ; and they are allo uſed by painters, dyers, ſkin- 
ners, and glaziers, When mixed with wine, they give 
it a bright ſprightly colour, but render it extremely un- 
wholeſome. See LEap. | 


L1THARGE, plaiſter of. See EMPLASTRUM commune. 
LITHARGE, Vinegar of. See VINEGAR of Lead. 
LITHIASIS, Amzog, in Phy/ic, the diſeaſe of the ſtone, 


See STONE and CALCULUs. 


LITHIDIA, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a large claſs 


of follils, including the flint and pebble kinds. 
The lithidia are defined to be {tones of adebaſed cryſtalline 
matter, covered by, and ſurrounded with an opake cruſt, 


and frequently of great beauty, and conſiderable biight- 


neſs within, though of but a ſlight degree of tranſparence, 


approaching to the nature of the ſemipellucid gems, and 


like them found not in very large maſſes. 
The bodies of this claſs are divided into two general or- 
ders, and under thoſe into three genera. The firſt order of 
the /11h:id;a contains thoſe compoſed of a cryſtalline mat- 
ter, but ſlightly debaſed, and that ever by one and the 
ſame earth, though diffaſed through them in different de- 
grees, and always free from veins. The ſecond order com- 
prehends thoſe of a more debaſed cryſtalline matter, blend- 
ed with different portions of differently coloured earths, 
Of the firſt of theſe orders there is only one genus, which 
is that of the common FLINT, | 
Of the ſecond order there are two genera. 1. The Ho- 
MOCHRoOA, which are of one plain and ſimple colour 
and, 2. The calculi, which are compoſed of cruſts of ſe- 
veral different colours. Both theſe genera are compriſed 
under the common Engliſh names of PEBBLES, Hill's 
Hliſt. of Foſſ. p. 505. | 
LITHOBOLIA, AdeoCoxa, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated 
by the Trazenians, in memory of Lamia and Auxeſfia, 
two virgins, that coming from Crete to Træzene, in a time 
of tumult and ſedition, became a ſacrifice to the fury of 
the people, by whom they were ſtoned to death. 
LiTHOBOLIA, or /apidation, was alſo a common punifſh- 
ment inflicted by the primitive Greeks upon ſuch as were 
taken in adultery, | 1 | | 
LITHOCOLLA, or LiTHocoLLUM, formed of the Greek 
Nibos, tone, and x, glue, a cement uſed by the lapida- 
ries to fallen their precious ſtones, in order for cutting 
them, | : | | | | 
It is compoſed of refin and brick-duſt. For diamonds, 
they uſe melted Jead, putting them into it before it be 
quite cold: for other cements, they mix marble-duſt with 
ſtrorg glue; and, to faſten their ſparks, add the white 
of an egg, and pitch, See CEMENT. | 
LITHOD AMON, or Laeis dæmonum, a name given by 
ſome authors to ET. | 
 LITHODENDRON, a name by which, according to Dioſ- 
corides, many of the ancients expreſs the common red 
coral. „ 
LITHOGENESIA, a term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 
the formation and original of sTOXEs. | 
LITYHOLABON, a name given by ſome chirurgical writers 
to an inſtrument uſed in the operation of lithotomy ; it 
is a forceps intended for taking hold of the ſlone, 
LITHOMANTIA, Adopavrza, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of 
divination performed with ftones. Sometimes the ſtone _ 
called fiderites, was uſed; this they waſhed in ſpring= 
water in the night by candle-light; the perſon that con- 
ſulted it, was to be purified from all manner of pollution, 
and to have his face covered : this done, he repeated 
divers prayers, and placed certain characters in an ap— 
pointed order; and then the ſtone moved of itſelf, and 
in a ſoft, gentle murmur (or as ſome ſay) in a voice like 
that of a child, returned an anſwer. By a {tone of this 
nature, Helena is reported to have foretold the deſtruction 
of Troy. 
LITHOMARGA, fone-marle, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to a ſparry ſubſtance highly debaſed by earth, which 
is found in great plenty in the caves of the Hartz Foreſt in 
Germany, and uſed there in medicine, under the name of 
the wnicornuu fofſile, or folhle unicorn's horn, from its 
ſometimes emulating that figure. Sce Mineral AGARIC. 
LITHONTRIPIICON Thi, the name of a famons 
diuretic medicine, invented by Tulpius, and given wich 
great ſucceſs in caſes of the ſtone, But requiring great 
woos and caution in the adminiſtering it, 
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The preparation is this; take a drachm of cantharides 
without 


LY 
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without their huſks, powder them fine, and pour upon | 
them an ounce of rectified ſpirit of wine, and half an | 
ounce of ſpirit of nitre : ſet them to infuſe, without heat, 
for five or fix days, ſtirring them from time to time. | 
The vial muſt not be ſtopped cloſe 3 becauſe if it be, the 
continual fermentation will burſt ir. The doſe is from 
ſourteen to fifteen or twenty drops, in a glaſs of wine 
and water. It is to be taken ina morning, an hour after 
eating a meſs of both, and may bu repeated for three 
or four days. | 
It is remarkable, that this mixture never ceaſes fermenting 
ſor many years; but if it be too faſt corked, will break the 
glaſs; if but ſlightly ſtopped, it only throws out the cork 
with an exploſion. Mem.,de PAcad. Par 1709. p. 358. 
edit. Par. | 
 LITHONTRIPTICS, from the Greek >ivog, ffone, and 
Seumlo, I break, medicines proper to diſſolve the ſtone in 
the bladder and kidneys. See CALCULUS and STONE. 


Mrs. Stephens, the inventreſs of ſome medicines, which 
were ſaid to be a perfect and certain cure for the ſtone, 
made the generality of the world believe, that they were 
really as eſſicacious as they were pretended to be; but it 
appeared, on examiation, that the opinion of a cure in 
the very inſtances on the ſucceſs of which the reward was 
given, was erroneous z and that the flones had all the 
time remained in the bladders of the patients, though 
ſuppoſed to have been voided, after being diſſolved and 
waſhed away by the medicines. | 


diner. This man was, in December, 1748, examined by 
able ſurgeons, and found to have a ſtone in his bladder ; 
after thi she took Mrs. Stephens's medicines for eight 
months without intermiſhon ; and at the end of that time 
be declared himſelf free from all his uſual complaints; 
and on ſearching him there could no ſtone be found in 
the bladder. Mr. Gardiner died about three years after- 
wards, and his body was opened. When the bladder 
was Examined, there was found in it fix preternatural 


ms 


admitting the end of a finger, Each of theſe apertures 
led to a ſeparate bag formed by an enlargement of the 
internal membrane of the bladder, protcuded between 
the fibres of its muſcular coat. Theſe bags were eaſily 
ſeen on the back part of the bladder a little above the 
veſiculæ ſeminales, and when viewed on the outſide, 
they ſeemed to be but two, though in reality equal in 
number to the openings within, and divided from one 
another by the duplicature of the internal membrane, 
which formed a ſeptum between each of them. Philoſ. 
Tranſ. NY 462. p. 12. | | | 
As to Mrs, Stephens's medicine, it is a compoſition of 
ſoap and LIME made of different ſhells, which every body 
knows to be highly cauſtic; and is therefore condemned 
by Dr. Mead, ſince its corroſive quality muſt be injurious 
to the bladder. However, under proper management, he 
thinks it may be of ſome ſervice in expelling gravel by 
the urinary paſſages; though it will never be able to 


long continued uſe muſt be attended with great danger, 
for the reaſons above given. And as for its ſubſtitute, 
the ſoap-lees, though it be a medicine of a more commo- 


iu its conſequences, for the ſame reaſons. 

Dr. Whytt of Edinburgh, after conſidering the inconve- 
niences, and ſometimes the miſchiefs allo of this cele- 
brated ſpeciſie, reſolved to omit the ſoap, and try what 


His firſt experiments were made on ſeveral fragments of 


and alterwards reſolving to try the power of animal-lime ; 
he repeated them with ſime- water made with oyſter-ſhells 


eight pints of water on one pound of the freſh calined 
thells. The experiments ſucceeded with both ſorts; but 
he ſoon found, that the oyſter and cockle-ſhell lime-water 
poſſeſſed a much greater power of diſſolving the calculus 
than that of the ſtone-lime. | | 
He therefore propoſes the drinking of ſhell-lime-water to 
| the quantity of four pints, every day, for adults; and for 
children leſs in proportion: and he concludes with in- 
ſtances of the happy eſfects of this method. However, 
as ſtones of great hardneſs can never be diſſolved by any 
medicine whatſoever, Dr. Mead recommends, in theſe 
caſcs, a new method of cutting for the ſtone. See LI- 
THOTOMY. | 
Dr. Hartley has publiſhed, in the London Gazette, the 
following receipt for making a lithontriptic electary. 
Lake five pounds of Alicant ſoap, ſhaved, and one pound 
of oyer-ſhell-lime ; put them into a tin veſſel, and pour 


without their wings; and a drachm of lefſer cardamoms | 


The reward which the parliament of England gave to | 


The principal inſtance of a ſuppoſed cure was Mr. Gar- 


break calculi of the hardneſs of ſtone: and beſides, its 


dious form for taking, yet it will not prove much ſafer 


apertures of different üzes; but the biggeſt capable of | 


virtues LIME-water might have in diſſolving the calculus. | 


calculi, with lime-water from the common quick- lime; 


and cockle-ſhells well calcined, by pouring ſeven or | 


be expected to happen in two or three months. If it be- 


| Vor. III. Ne A205, 


upon them five quarts of water; make the water boil, | 
| ' | 
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till the ſoap be perfectly diffslved in it, and then tral o 
all into a glazed earthen veſſel. Expoſe this maſs to the 
air, ſtirring it every day till it becomes both mild to the 
taſte, and of a proper conſiſtence to be formed into pills, 
or long pellets, without ſticking to the fingers, This may 


comes ſufficiently mild before it has acquired a due con- 
ſiſtenee, it may be brought to this, by being heated over 
the fire, in a tin veſſel: if it acquires a too bard con- 
ſiſtence, before it is ſufficiently mild, it muſt be ſoftened 
with water. This is what the Doctor calls the li-hontrip- 
tic maſs or elefary.z; which he orders to be made in 
a tin veſſel, becauſe a braſs or copper one would make 
it emetic. | 

He gives another more expeditions way of making it; 
which is this: pour two gallons of water upon a pound 
of oyſter-ſhell-lime; ſtir it two or three times, and whert 
it has fallen to the bottom, pour off the clear part of the 
water. Repeat this fifteen or twenty times, or till the 
clear water, which is poured off, be almoſt taſteleſs ; 
leaving about five pints of water upon the lime, after the 
laſt ablution. Then pour this mixture of water and dul- 
cified lime upon five pounds of Alicant ſoap; ſhaved; and 
proceed as directed in the firſt receipt. The maſs, pre- 
pared in this manner, will be fit for uſe in a few days, 
or even immediately; but then the doctor prefers the 
foregoing receipt, where time can be allowed for it. 

If the maſs of ſoap; and oyſter-ſnell- lime, dulcified in 
either of the above-mentioned ways, be made of the con- 
ſiſtence of an electary, it has been called the lithontriptic 
electary; which for the cure is more convenient than the 
maſs, for thoſe who deſire to take the medicine diſſolved 


in a liquid vehicle, as milk, water ſweetened with honey 


or ſugar, water flavoured with brandy or rum, and ſmall 
beer. | | 5 
Where a perſon is ſuppoſed to have a large ſtone in the 
| kidneys or bladder, he ought to take every day as much of 
the maſs or electary, as contains two ounces of the ſoap, 
unleſs his pain and provocation to make water be violent; 


in which caſe it will be proper to begin with about half 


The 
to be dulcified in an 


this quantity, and to increaſe it as he can bear. 
medicine ought alſo in this caſe 
extraordinary degree. 

By this medicine, the 
gravel, and 
See STONE. 
It is likewiſe recommended in diſorders of the ſtomach. 
and bowels, ariſing from, or attending acidities there ; 
and in gouty habits. The patient may, in many of theſe 
caſes, begin with ſuch a quantity every day as contains 
an ounce of ſoap, and afterwards increaſe or leſſen this 
quantity as he finds occaſion. 

LITHOPAEDION, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, 
to expreſs a recent calculous concretion in the bladder. 
The ſtone in this ſtate, is ſuppoſed to be more eaſily 
worked upon by medicines than wheri of longer ſtand- 
ing; but the cruſtated ſtructure of theſe ſtones, when 
examined, plainly ſhews that they arrive at their bigneſs 
only by ſlow degrees, and therefore, that there is proper- 
ly no ſuch thing as a recent calculous concretion capable 
of giving pain, 1 | | 

LITHOPHAGIA, of 0, font, and $aſa, to eat, a name 
given to thoſe who are capable of eating and digeſting 
ſtones; inſtances of which are given by Boyle, Exp. 
Phil. p. ii. eſſ. iii. p. 86. Bulwer. Artificial Changeling, 
p. 307. and Paulian, Dia. Phyſique, art. Digeſtion. 

LITHOPHYTA, in the Linnæau ſyſtem of Natural Hiſtory, 
the fourth order of ver mes or worms, being com poſite ani- 
mals, affixed to and fabricating a fixed calcareous baſe, 

called CORAL : this order contains fifty- nine ſpecies, under 
four genera, viz. the tubipora or red tubular coral, madre - 
pora or brain - ſtones, milepora, and CELIPORA. | 
One of the moſt remarkable ſpecies of the ſmall /:thophyte 
we have any where an account of, is that deſcribed by 
Mr. Leewenhoek, though'without any particular name, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N“ 286. p. 1430. | 

LITHOPHY TON, rerre/ire, a name given by Mr. Mar- 
chant to a ſpecies of plant, approaching to the muſhroom< 
kind, reſembling that fungous production, compared by 
ſome authors to the cluſters of Athiopian pepper. 

Mr. Marchant's curious obſervations on this little regard- 
ed fubjet give many valuable hints towards the ex- 
plaining the vegetation of great numbers of the other 
plants, whoſe fruCtification is leſs obvious to the eyes, and 
may lead to a knowledge of many of the fruCtifications of 
ſea plants ; which all our enquiries, on other foundations, 
have as yet left us unacquainted with. . 

This gentleman having cut down a maple in his garden, 
found after ſome months a number of little tubercles, of 
a fungous ſubſtance on the ſtump ; they ſomewhat ap- 
proached to the figure of an olive, with its ſtalk, and 
were then of a brown colour. 9 ol 

a 


Doctor thinks the generation of 
gravel-itones, may be entirely prevented. 
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peared ſome what ſpongy though rigid, and on ſqueezing | 


© aqueous 4 the inhde, when it was cut open, 


of ſomething new in the fructification, and the ſtump. of 


in a roundiſh or pointed end, and had at ſeveral diſtances 
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The outſide of theſe; tubercles was porous, and they ap- | 


a little there iſſued out of the pores a ſmall quantity of an | 


appeared compoſed of fine and cloſely compatted fibres. 
Theſe plants, as they may properly be called, ſtood the 
whole winter, and in the following ſpring were found to 
be grown to their full 6ze, which wag about an inch and 
balf long, and half an inch thick; they ſtood in cluſters, 

of near twenty together, and reſembled a ſet of irregular 
and ill-proportioned fingers, and when preſſed were ſound 
to be much harder than while young. Mem. Acad. Par. 


— ao C 
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The pores on their ſurface, which ſtill continued viſibic, 
and were very different from any known plaut of the 
muſhroom-kind, gave the obſerver hopes of a diſcovery 


the tree being now perfectly dry, and unable to furniſh 
any more nouriſhment to them, he cut them all off, with 
part of the ſtump, and carried them to his cloſet ior 
obſervation. . | | | | 

Each plant was nearly circular in figure, and terminated 


two or three circular lines, by means of which it rc- 
ſembled a toe or finger with its joints. The outer {kin | 
was now become wrinkled, and the pores Were all ſur- | 
rounded with a ſort of roſaceous rim, and within them | 
there often appeared a number of fine flender filaments, | 
having the appearance of ſtamina. On cutting the plants 
vertically, theſe pores were all found to correſpond with 
certain round cavities within the plant, which were lined 
with a black matter. Theſe cavities were formed in a 
white fibrous matter ; all the fibres of which took their 
origin at the centre, and tended to the circumference, 
and of theſe was the whole inner ſubſtance of the plant 
compoſed. | MEA 
Some months after this, on cutting more of theſe plants, 
the round cavities in ſome of them, were found filled 
with a black matter, in form of a powder, compoſed of 
ſmall granules, and looked as if filled up with very fine 
gunpowder. The help of a microſcope ſhewed this 
matter to be compoſed of {mall black particles, reſembling 
the ſeeds of the vanilla pods, only much leſs, and not lo | 
ſhining. On the whole, Mr. Marchant, notwithſtanding | 
the external reſemblance of this plant to ſome of the 
muſhrooms, thinks, that when cloſely examined, it ap- 
proaches more to the nature of the marine /i;hophytons. 
It grows, as he obſerves, on hard bodies, without any 
appearance of roots in the manner of thoſe ſca- plants. 
Its bark, or outer covering, ſeems a fort of coriaceous 
or tartareous ſubſtance, much more reſembling the bark 
of the ſea-/ithophytons than that of any land-plant : aud 
its pores ſurrounded with rofaccous rims, and anſwering 
to certain cavities containing leeds within the body of the 
plant, bring it to a near reſemblance with the ſca— 

| lithsphytons, though they do not at all reſemblejany known 
land plant, | EE REL 
LI THOPHOSPHORUS Sublen/is, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
name given by ſome authors to a ſpecies of tpar, which, 
when it has been heated over the lirc, retains a property 


of giving light in the dark. This is a quality that feems | 


more or leſs in degree to be inherent in ſeveral forts of 
ipars. The Bononian ſtone is a follil of this kind; and 


| ſeveral of the green ſpars of the German mines have been | 


found to poſſe(s this quality in ſome degree. 


The lithopho/phorus here meant has the appearance of a 
common purple ſpar. There is another kind of an opake 


—. 


foraſt, that it is uſed as a flux for ſome of the copper- 
ores, readily burning into lime, and then aCting as an 
alkali, and abſorbing their ſulphurs; this kind, when 
moderately heated, ſhews an elegant light on being put 
into a dark room, but when it is heated too much it 
0 burits to pieces, | | 
LITHOPTERIS, /ore-fern, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
given by Mr. Lhuyd to ſome of the 7% e eLANTS of 
the fern kind. 
LITHOSPERMUM, in Botany. See GRomwELL.. 
LITHOSTROTA, among the Ancients, pavements made 
up of ſmall pieces of cut marble of different kinds and 
colour. See TESSELATED, | 


LI IHOSTROTION, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a | 


ſpecies of foſſile coral, compoled of a great number of 
long and flender columns, ſometimes round, ſometimes 


angular, jointed nicely to one another, and of a ſtarry or | 


radiated ſurface at their tops. Theſe are found in couli- 
derable quantities in the northern and weſtern parts of 
this kingdom, ſometimes in fingle, ſometimes in com- 
plex ſpecimens. See Tab. of Foffils, Claſs 7. 
LYYHOTOMY, formed of avg, lone, and Tema, I cut, in 
Surgery, an operation performed upon a human body, in 


leave to make a trial on a criminal condemned to death, 


When as ron is ſuſpected to be lodged in the bladder, 


white colour, ſo common about the edge of the Hartz | 


It appears, that cutting was in uſe for the ſtone, even in 
the time of Hippocrates, though we are perfectly in the 
dark as ta the manner in which they performed it: it was 
however, wholly diſuſed in the after ages; inſomuch, 
that in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, there was 
no body durſt practiſe it. The faculty of medicine at 
Paris were obliged to petition the parliament to obtain 


who bad the ſtone in the bladder; the operation ſucceeds 
ing, the practice became popular. 


beides the common {ſymptoms in this caſe, it is uſual for 
a lurgeon to make a farther examination, by introducing 
a catheter, or ſound, into the bladder, by which it is 
pollible to fcel the ſtone, In order to this, Mr. Sharp 
dirccts the following method : the patient being laid on 
a horizontal table, with his thighs elevated, and a little 
extended, paſs the inſtrument, with the concave part to- 
wards you, until it meets with ſome reſiſtance in pe- 
rinxo, a little above the anus; then turning it without 
much force, puſh it gently on into the bladder, and if it 
meets with an obſtruction at the neck, raiſes its extte- 
mity upwards, by inclining the handle of it towards you; 
and if it does not then flip in, withdraw it a quarter of 
an inch, and introduce your fore-tinger into the rectum, 
liſt it up, and it will ſeldom fail to enter. There is ſome 
art in turning the ſound, in the proper place of the ure- 
thra, which ſurgeons not well verſed in this operation 
cannot ſo well execute; therefore they may pals the in- 
ſtrument, with the concave fide always towards the ab- 
domen ot the-patient, If the ſtone is large, the opera- 
tor, by introducing the ſound, may perceive it ſtrike 
againſt it, though he cannot thus certainly determine 
whether it be large or ſmall. Sometimes the operator 
cannot diſcover a ſtone by examination, though there be 
one; for inſtances occur in which it is lodged in a fac. 
Before a patient is examined, he may uſe a little exer- 
Cile, {uch as riding or jumping, by which means the 
one may fall down to the neck of the bladder, and be 
more readily diſcovered. It is obſerved, that after the ope- 
ration children relapſe more frequently than adults; and 
that adults run greater hazards in the operation than 
Children do. e e 
There are four principal ways of performing the opera- 
tionz the apparatus minor, apparatus major, apparatus 
altus, and the lateral operation. | 1 
The firit is by cutting through the perinæum near the ſu- 
ture, on the left ſide, after the ſtone, by the fingers of 
the operator, has been brought to that part. This is 
called culting upon the gripe; but it is almoſt diſuſed, be- 
cauſe it ſubjects the patient to great hazards and incon- 
Venlences. | Hae Lode. 
This method was preſcribed and practiſed by Celſus and 
by Guido Cauliaco, and hence fometimes denominated 
the Celiian and the Guidonian method. Meiſter ob- 
ſerves, that this method is practicable in boys under four- 
teen years of age, becauic the ſtone in them may be 
brought to the perineum, He fays, that he always per- 
formed it on childien; and that it may be practiſed on 
adults, when the ſtone cauſes a ſuppretiion of urine, by 
1:5 adhering to the neck of the bladder, but other wiſe it 
1s dangerous. ee” : 4 
lu the great apparatus, which is that ordinarily practiſed, 
aſter the patient is conveniently. placed and bound, the 
Operator introduces a proper inſtrument through the uri- 
nary Pailage into the bladder, in order to fearch for the 
ſtonc; which being found, that inſtrument is withdrawn, 
and another grooved one is introduced the fame way; 
which buiging ia the perinæum, ſerves to ditect the 
knife to the neck of the bladder: after the inctfion, a 
third inſtrument is thruit into the aperture, till it join the 
former that was laſt introduced through the urinary pat- 
ſage, at which time that is withdrawn, whilſt this rc- 
mains to guide the forceps ducdtly into the bladder, to 
bring away the ſtone. This way is called cutting up9i 
the /laff. It was invented by Franciſcus De Romanis, a 
celebiared Italian phyſician of Cremona, and afterwards 
improved and publiſhed by his pupil Marianus Sanctus, 
and denominated Marianus's method; and from the large 
number of inſtruments uſed in it, apparatus major. But 
ſince other methods have been introduced, it has been 
called che vulgar or old method. | 
The third method, called alſo the high operation, becauſe 
it is performed above the oſſa pubis in the ſuperior and 
anterior part of the bladder; and the ſeclio hypogaſiricay 
becauſe the place of the feCtion is in the middle of the 
hypogaſtrium, {rit practiſed by Pet. Franco, has been 
ſince deſcribed, and {trenuoutly pleaded for by a chicur- 
gical writer, Roſlet; but it ſoon fell into oblivion ; from 
which it was only recalled about the year 1719, by Mr. 
Douglas, a ſurgeon of London, who colleQing what 


i 


order to extiact the ſtone out of the bladder. 


| ſcattered hints he could find relating to it, and improving 
| | them 
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them with his own obſervations, paved the way for its 
being brought into regular uſe, which before it never 


had been. He was ſoon followed by Mr. Cheſelden, and | 
ſome others. Of thirty-one patients cut by them in this | 


manner, in a few years, twenty-five recovered, It is 
true, Mr. Cheſelden afterwards quitted this method for 
the lateral operation. Of late years, the French have 
begun to adopt the high operation; and M. Morand, a 
ſurgeon of Paris, has Written a book on the ſubject, 
chiefly taken from the Englith writers. 

He argues, that the methods of Celſus, Frere Jacques, 
Raw, and Cheſelden, are in the main the ſame, See 
Mem. de I Acad. des Sciences, 1731. | 
Mr. Cheſelden's method is deſcrived in his Anatomy, 
chap. vi. of the fifth edit. 9 * 
The manner of proceeding herein, is this: after the blad- 
der is injected with a ſufficient quantity of warm water, 


and the patient conveniently placed, the operator flow!y 


makes an inciſion above the os pubis, along the linea alba, 
till he gets ſight of the bladder, into which he directly 
plunges his knife, and afterwards draws out the ſtone, 

The advantages attending this method are, that it is per- 


formed in a very ſhort time; that the wound eafily heals ; | 


that the dilaceration of parts frequent in the other ways 
is prevented; and that there is no danger of the incon- 
tinentia urine. On the other hand, it is thought to be 
chiefly practicable upon young perſons, and ſuch as are 
lean; the wound in old and fat perſons being apt to 
mortify : moreover, if the operator is not very cautious, 
he may eaſily let out the inteſtines. But Dr, Mead aſ- 
ſures us, that now not only children and youths, but 
alſo perſons advanced in years, may ſubmit to this ope- 


ration, without great danger; and in caſe the ſtone prove 
too big to be extracted without tearing the neck of the | 


bladder, it is now no longer neceſſary to ſplit the ſtone, 


before the extraction ; the invention of which is aſcribed | 
to Ammonius, a Greek phyſician, who from thence was 


ſurnamed AidoTouog, the Lithotomi/t. 


Mr. Houſtet has collected a great many inſtances of 


ſtones lodged in ſacs formed in the bladder, from which 
it was impollible to extract them, without tearing the 


bladder, or cutting on one fide of the ſac, which M. Ga- 
rengeot did once with ſucceſs. In ſome of the caſes | 


which he mentions, the veſſels of the bladder were in ap- 


pearance grown into the ſtone, and the extraction of the 
ſtone was attended with a mortal hzxmorrhage, See Mem. | 
n de ' Acad. de Chirurg. tom. i. 0 N | 


The diſtenſion of the bladder with a liquor in performing 


the high operation for the ſtone, is attended with diſh- | 
culties, eſpecially in women. Dr. Kulm bas therefore | 
Contrived an elevatory catheter for that ſex. - The bend- | 


ing of the inſtrument is fitted to the turn of the os pubis, 
and its great curve, inſtead of being only furrowed, is 
pierced quite through. He introduces this with its con- 


vexity to one ſide, then gently raiſes it to the hypogaſ- 
trium, and cuts ſecurely upon it. See Nov. Act. Erudit. | 
Lipf. Mart. 1732. | RR 
Lo theſe may be added the lateral operation, invented by | 
Frere Jaques, a religious of the third order of St. Fran- | 
Cis, towards the cloſe of the laſt cantury, and practiſed 
by him with great reputation in the Franche Compte. But | 


this reputation it loſt again at Paris; which, however, 


did not hinder Mr. Raw, anatomy-profeſſot at Leyden, | 


from undertaking to rectify what was amils in it: in 


which he ſucceeded, inſomuch that the method is now | 


known by his name, which has taken place of that of the 


firſt inventor. See Hiſt. Acad. Roy. Scien, ann. 1699. 
p-. 34. item, an. 1728, p. 31 | 
Various improvements have been made in this method, 


and it is yet continued in practice. Mr. Sharp directs it 
to be performed in the following manner, from Mr. 


Cheſelden, who adopted and improved. it : the patient | 


being laid on a table, with his hands and feet tied, and 
the ſtaff paſſed, as in the old way, let an aſſiſtant hold it 


a little flanting on one fide, ſo that the direction of it | 


run exactly through the middle of the left erectot penis, 


and accelerator urinæ muſcles; then make an inciſion | 


through the {kin and fat very large, beginning in one 
ſide of the ſcam in perinzo, a little above the place 


wounded in the old way, and terminating a little below 


the anus, between it and the tuberoſity of the iſchium. 
This wound muſt be carried on deeper between the 
muſcles, till the proſtatz can be felt, when ſearching for 
the ſtaſt, and fixing it properly, if it hath flipped, turn 
the edge of the koite upwards, and cut the whole length 
of that gland from within outwards, at the ſame time 


preſſing down the reQum with a finger or two of the 


leſt hand, by which precautions the gut will eſcape being 
wounded ; aſter this introduce the forceps to take out 
the ſtone. After the operation is finiſhed, if there be 
an hzmorrhage from the proſtate gland, a filver canula, 


three or four inches long, covered with fine rag, may 


| 


LI 


| be introduced into the bladder; and left there tho 
or three days, for it rarely fails to check it: the patient 
may alſo take an opiate. If the wound does not bleed, 
a little dry lint, or a pledgit of digeſtive may be laid in it. 
If a pain be felt near the bladder, ſoon after the dreſſings 
are finiſhed, a bladder of warm water may be applie 
over it;; andꝭ if it inereaſes, as there will be e | 
from it, bleeding and clyſters will be neceſſar r, 
Among Cheſelden's emendations, Douglas enumerates 
theſe: if he finds the patient's pulſe low after the opera- 
tion, be applies bliſters to the arms, which” effeQtually 
raiſe his ſpirits: if the wound becomes callous; he lays 
on a piece of a bliſter plaſter to erode it, by which new 
| fleſh pullulates, and the wound unites: if the wound be 
- Putrid, he mixes a little verdigris with ſome digeſtive 
ointment. ea e a Wan 
Women are rarely afflicted with a ſtone in the bladder; 
but when they are, it may generally be extracted through 
the urethra, which may gradually be dilated to an incre- 
dible ſize. Stones have been extracted through dilated 
utethtæ, which weighed more than five ounces. 
Mr. Gooch, in his Cafes, &. vol. ii. p. 182, &c. gives 
an inſtance of extracting a ſtone four ounces in weight, 
through an incifion which he made from the vagina into 
the bladder. This procedure was attended with very 
little trouble, either to himſelf or the patient; the ulcer 
ſoon healed by the uſe of ſoft balſamic injections, and 
no inconvenience was obſerved after the parts were 
_ healed. Sharp's Operations of Surgery, Heiſter's Sur- 
gery, part ii. fect. 5. See NEPHROTOMY. For a view 
of the inſtruments uſed in /ithotomy, ſee Tab. Surgery. 
EI'THOXOS. See CoLapTices. DE. 4 
LITHOXYLUM, in Botany, a. term uſed by Linnzus to 
expreſs a heterogeneous fabſtance on ſea- plants, or ma- 
rine productions, which has fructifications in impreſſed 
points. Sce KERATOPHYTON. | 3 | 
 LILHOZUGIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 
of foſlils, of the claſs of the $8cRuUPe1, compoſed of a 
cryſtalline matter a little debaſed, and containing within 
them various extraneous bodies, as pebbles, &c. 
Dr. Woodwatd has ranked this genus among the pebbles, 
| becauſe of the pebbles they contain; which is by no 
means a ſufficient reaſon for confounding two ſuch dif- 
en tollils; the lithezugia approaching to the nature of 
int. 7 ; 1 F. f 3 « f 123 
Mercatus and other naturaliſts have called the /ithoznugia, 
oculati lapides; and among Englith lapidaries they are 
known by the name of puddingeſlones. dee CCULATUS 


— 


— 


Abies 1 oh | 
Of this genus we have three ſpecies. 5 | 
Beſides theſe, there are other /i1hyz#ugin of a coarſer tex- 
ture, approaching to the nature of quarry ſtone ; of theſe 
we have four ſpecies. Hill's Hiſt. of Foil. p. 560. 562. 
LIIH US, a name given by ſome authors to the magnet. 
LITM Os, or Lacawvs, in the Arts, is a blue pigment, 
formed from ARCHIL. It is brought from Holland at a 
cheap rate; but may be prepared by adding quick-lime, _ 
and purified urine, or ſpirit ot urine diſtilled from lime, 
to the archil previouſly bruiſed by grinding. The mix- 
ture, having cooled, and the fluid ſuffeted to evaporate, 
becomes a mals of the conſiſtence of a paſte, which is 
laid on boards to dry, in ſquare lumps. - It is only uſed 
in miniature paintings, and cannot be well depended on, 
' becauſe the lealt approach of acid changes it inſtantly 
from blue to red. "Lhe beſt Amun is very apt to change 
and fly, | 29 OS e 
LITO TES, Arxorns, in Rhetoric. See LIPTOTES. 
LITT ER, leclica, a kind of vehicle borne upon ſhafts ; an- 
ciently eſteemed the molt eaſy and genteel way of car- 
lage. | 5 FA 
Du-Cange derives the word from the barbarous Latin 
lectiria, ſtraw, or bedding for beaſts. Others will rather 
have it come from /e&us, bed, there being ordinarily a 
quilt and a pillow to a litter; in the ſame manner as to a 
bed. | 
Pliny calls the litter the traveller's chamber; it was much 
in uſe among the Romans, among whom it was borue by 
{laves kept for that purpoſe z as it (till continues to be in 
the Eaſt, where it is called a PALANQUIN, e 
The Roman lecfica, made to be borne by four men, was 
called tetraphorum; that borne by fix, Heæaphorum; and 
that borne by eight, oclapHDrum. 
The invention of /:tters, according to Cicero, was owing 
to the kings of Bithyaia: in the time of Tiberius they 
were become very frequent at Rome, as appears from 
Seneca; and even ſlaves themſelves were borne in them, 
though never by more than two perſons, whereas men 
of quality had fix or eight. 
LITTLE bairam, See Balkan. 
L1TTLE cap/tan. Sce CAPSTAN. 
L1iTTLE _ See Mass. 929 5 | 
LICTORAL />e//s, among writers of Natura Hier, are 
tuck 


ae 


kept to the analogy o 


Henry VIII. 


LITUS, in Medicine, the ſame as LINIMENT. 
| LITUUS, among Medallifts, the ſtaff uſed by the avgurs, 


vs 


LIT 


never far off in the deep. 


Thoſe which are found in the bottom of the ſea, remote 


' 


from the ſhore, are called pelagian. 


LITUITES, a name given to the ſtones formed in the | 


lituus- Mell. | ; | 
em in gene ral belong- 


ing to divine ſervice. PT: 
The ward comes from the Greek r e, /ervice, public 
miniſiry, formed bf Mites, public, and eplor, work, 

In a more reſtrained ſignification, liturgy is uſed among 


the Romaniſts to ſignify the maſs ; and among vs he 
common prayer. | N 
All who bave written on liturgies agree, that in the pri- 


mitive days, divine ſexvice was extremely fimple, only 


clogged with very few ceremonies, and conſiſti 


new prayers, to make the office look more awful and ve- 


nerable to the people. At length things were carried to 
ſuch a pitch, that regulation became neceſſary ; and it | 
was found proper to put the ſervice, and the manner of | 


n it, into writing; and this was what they called 


Liturgis have been different at different times, and in 


different countries, We have the liturgy of St, _ 
ſoſtom, that of St. Peter, of St. James, the /:turgy of St. 


Baſil, the Armenian /iturgy, the liturgy of the Maronites, 


of the Cophtæ, the Roman liturgy, the Gallican /iturgy, 


the Engliſh /iturgy, the Ambroſian /:turgy, the Spanith 
and African liturgies, &c. | 

In the morebeatly ages of the church, every biſhop had 
a power to form a gee for his own dioceſe ; and if he 


aith and doctrine, all circum- 
ſtances were left to his own diſcretion. 


the year 1547, and eſtabliſhed in the 2d 
Edward VI. fiat. 2. and 3 Ed. VI. cap. 1. 


ſome things were contained in that /zturgy, which ſhewed 


a compliance with the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, and 

| ſome exceptions were taken againſt it by ſome learned 
men at home, and by Calvin abroad. Some alterations | 
were made in it, which conſiſted in adding the general 


confeſſion and abſolution, and the communion to begin 
with the ten commandments. The uſe of oil in con- 


firmation, and extreme unction were left out, and alſo | 
| prayers for ſouls departed, and what tended to a belief 
of Chriſt's real preſence in the euchariſt. This /turgy | 
ſo reformed, was eſtabliſhed by the act of 5 and 6 Ed. 
VI. cap. 1. However, it was aboliſhed by Queen Mary, | 
who enaCted that the ſervice ſhould ſtand as it was molt 
uſed in the laſt year of the reign of king 
The liturgy of 5 and 6 Ed. VI. was re- | 
_ eſtabliſhed with ſome few alterations and additions, by 
1 Eliz. cap. 2. Some farther alterations were introduced, 


commonl 


in conſequence of the review of the Common Prayer 
Book, by order of king James, in the firſt year of his 
reign 3 particularly in the office of private baptiſm, in 


part of the catechiſm which contains the docttine of the 


ſacraments. The Book of Common Prayer, ſo altered, 


remained in force from the firſt year of king James, to 
the fourteenth of Charles II. 


II. cap. 4. See COMMON Prayer. Many applications 
have been ſince made for a review, but hitherto without 
ſucceſs. "p43 


made in the form of a crozier. 

We frequently ſee it on medals, along with other ponti- 
ical inſtruments. Aulus Gellius ſays, it was bigger in 
the place where it was crooked, than elſe where. 


Liruvs, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a genus of 
| ſhells of the [claſs of the polythalamii, or thoſe which 
conſiſt of ſeveral concamerations or chambers, parted 
from one another by ſhelly diaphragms, and communi- | 


cating with one another by means of a ſiphunculus, 
which runs through the whole length of the ſhell. To 
this general character of the claſs, it is to be added, that 
the lituus is always a conic ſhell, running in a ſtraight 
line from the mouth, through a gteat part of the length, 
and from the end of this firaight part to the extremity, 


l 9 fuch fea-ſhells as are always found near the ſhores, and | 


N 


of 
but à ſmall number of prayers; but, by degrees, they | 
| Increaſed the number of external ceremonies, and added 


Afterwards the | 
practice was for the whole province to follow the metro- 


politan church, which alſo became the general rule of the | 
church: and this Lindwood acknowledges to be the 
common law of the church: intimating, that the uſe of | 
| ſeveral ſervices in the ſame province, which was the caſe 
in England; was not to be warranted but by long cuſtom, | 
The litungy of the church of England was compoſed in | 
year of king | 


| ſeveral rubricks and other paſſages, with the addition of | 
five or fix new prayers and thankſgivings, and all that 


; 


> 


—_ 


In the fifth year of this king it was reviewed: becauſe | 


But the laſt review of the | 
liturgy, was in the year 1661, and the laſt act of uni- 
 formuty enjoining the obſervance of it, is 13 and 14 Car. 


tau among the ancients. The ſtony mattet᷑ often ſound 


| LIVE caves, in Mining, a phraſe ufed by many people to 


on 


LIVE ever, in Botany. See Okrine, 
Live in zdleneſs. 
| LIVER, in Anatomy, a large, glandulous v 


even, having four large fiſſures ; one, through which the 


Its figure is ſomewhar approaching to round, with thin 


to tlie proportion of the roy : though in a foetus, or very 
young animal, it is always 


below by a conſiderable ſeiſſure lying in the ſame di- 


L | T 


twiſting into the ſhape of a cornu Ammonis, or ſpiral 
ſhell of that kind. Þ . 
It is thus named from its reſembling the inſtrument called 


caſt in this ſhell, and 5 all its lineaments, is 
called by authors /;:uitzs, as thoſe ſtones formed in the 
Qen pectinites, and thoſe in the echini marini_echinite; 


expreſs ſuch” caverns in the earth as have but little coms 
munication with the external air, and are found to abound 

with mineral productions. The workers in the lead- 
mines on Mendip-hills diſtinguiſh the numerous caverns 
in thoſe places into the /ive or quick caves, and the dead 

caves; the latter are ſuch as admit the air into them two 
or three ways, and are barrren of any thing valuable; 
the others Have only one paſſage, and that but narrow 
and winding, and genetally lie at great depths. Theſe 
abound in numerous elegant productions. They almoſt 
always contain ore in ſome form or other, and uſually 
abound in elegant ſpars. Mr. Beaumont mentions one 
of theſe in the Philolophicat 'Franfaftions, which lay at 
thirty-five fathom perpendicular depth, in which there 

was found a fine liver-coltoured earth, of the nature of 
bole armenic, which in many places ſhoot up in a won- 
derful manner in a fort of ſpires of the height of three 
or four inches, formed with ridges and furtows, and 
uſually covered with ſpar at the top: fometimes all the 
way down, to the bed of eatth. Phil. Tranſ. No 129. 


Sce VIOLET, 


iſcus, of a dark 
red colour, a little inclined to yellow, fituated imme- 
diately under the diaphragm, partly in the right hypo- 
chondrium, which it almoſt fills, and partly in the epi- 
gaſtrium; ſtretching itſelf over the right fide of the ſto- 
mach, towards the left hypochondrium, and reaching 
behind the cartilago enſiformis, growing gradually thin- 
ner and narrower: it ferves to purify the maſs of blood, 
by making a ſecretion of the bilious humour it contains. 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. a. b. fig. 3. lit. k. 
Angeiol. fig. 4. Titi a e e, &c. fig, q... 
Plato, and others of the ancients, fix the principle of love 
in the liver; whence the Latin proverb, Cogit amare jecur: 
and in this ſenſe Horace frequently uſes the word, as 

when | he fays, Si torrere jecur quæris idoneum. The 
Greeks, from its concave figure, called it hr, vanited, 
ſuſpended; the Latins call it Zeeur,' q. d. juxta cor, as being 
near the heart, be French call it foye, from foyer, focus 
or fire-place ; agreeable to the doctrine of the ancients, 
who betieved the blood to be boiled aud prepared in it. 
Eraſiſtratus, at firſt, called it parenchyma, i. e. effufron, or ' 
maſs of blood: and Hippocrates, by way of eminence, 
frequently calls it the hypochondrium. : ; 

The upper part of the liver is convex, and perfectly 
ſmooth : the under is concave, and ſome what more un- 


umbilical ligament paſſes; a ſecond on the left fide, re- 

ceiving the pylorus, and the beginning of the duodenum ; 
a third on the right ſide, near the margin, in which the 
gall bladder is lodged and the laſt in the upper part, 
affording the paſſage to the vena cava. | 


edges, not altogether even, but notched in ſome places. 
Its magnitude is various in different ſubjects, according 


arger, in proportion, than in 
adults. In dogs, and other animals ot the quadruped 
kind, it is divided into ſeveral diſtin lobes ; but in men 
is generally continued; having one ſmall protuberance, 
which ſome account a little lobe. It is ſometimes, how-- 
ever, obſerved, in men, to have been divided into two 
or three lobes. log | 
The two lateral parts are uſually called the lobes, and 
diſtinguiſhed above by a membranous ligament, and 


rection with the ſuperior ligament. The right or great 
lobe of the liver, which lies in the right hypochondrium, 
reſts on the right kidney, and covers a portion of the arch 
of the colon and pylorus: about two third parts of the ſmall 
or left lobe, lie in the middle of the epigaſtrium, and the 
remaining thick part advances over the ſtomach, towards 
the left hypochondrium. This ſmall lobe is ſituated al- 
moſt horizontally ; the great lobe is very much inclined ; 
and its thick extremity runs down almoſt in a perpendi- 
cular direction to the right kidney, on which it lies. 
The liver is connected to ſeveral parts, but eſpecially to 
the 2 to which it is fallened by a broad, thin, 
but ſtrong ſemicircular ligament, called the fuſperſory li- 
gament, derived from the common capſula of the porta 
and gall-ducts. The continuity of this ligament, being 
interrupted by the perforation of the vena cava, bas given 
occaſion to ſome auatomiſts to divide it into two. It is 

| | | like wiſc, 


Iſ.ewiſe, by another ſtrong ligament, which has its ori- 


ants to the ſame, from the peritonæum, tied to the 
5 xiphoides 3 and by a third, which is formed 


become a ligament, it is connected to the tendons of the 


ral ligaments ſerve to keep it in its due ſituation: be- 
5 which, it has ſome other connexions by the blood- 
_ veſſels. | 
When the ſtomach is empty, or when we faſt longer than 
ordinary, it is commonly ſaid that the ſtomach pinches us: 


along with it: it is in that place, therefore, that we have 
this uneaſy ſenſation, and not the ſuperior orifice of the 
ſtomach, as is commonly believed. Tt 
The liver has 4 motion, though not proper to itſelf, but 
depending on that of the diaphragm z to which being very 
firmly connected, it muſt needs obey its motion; and in 


again. 
rived from the 
the ſubſtance o ithor 
of laceration. The ſubſtance of the liver is vaſcular and 
glandulous ; which latter part is very ſoft and friable, and 
pretty eaſily ſcraped off from the veſſels, to which the 
glands every where adhere, as it were in bunches ;z which 


FK which may be ſeparated from 


internal lobes of the liver. | 3 
The glands adhering thus to the veſſels, and conſtituting 
thoſe lobes, are wrapped up together in proper mem- 


of {ix unequal ſides or faces. They are all clothed with 
their proper membranes, and have each an excretory duct; 


ways found full of bile, and conſtitute the porus bilarius; 
the foregoing manner, the bile, which is ſeparated by theſe 


the ductus communis, at length diſcharges the bile into 
the duodenum. | Ee ae 
| Beſides this diſcharge by the porus bilarius, which is 


of its bile into the gall-bladder, by a duct, called the 
cyñl- hepatic duct, firſt diſcovered by Dr. Gliſſon; by means 
whereof, there is an immediate communication between 
the porus bilarius and the gall-bladder; a particular 
deſcription of which laſt 
CYST-HEPATIc, &c. 


yellowiſh-red, cortical ſubſtance, and of an internal ſoſt, 
pulpous, medullary 

pulpy extremities 1 
the cortical 
Scienc. 1733. 
The blood in the 


portarum, where a ſecond ſecretion is made from it. 


and vena portacum, Mr. Ferren has ſeen biliary ducts 
coming from the left ligament of the liver, the diaphragm, 
coats of the gall-bladder, and part of the vena cava; all 


trunks of the hepatic ducts. 


trunks, being the cyſtic bile, remounting from the com- 
mon into the hepatic duct, on which account the wer 
is often larger than the common duct. The lymphatic 
veſſels may be traced to the extreme branches of the vena 
portarum, and to the biliary ducts, by injecting liquors 


ren, ubi ſupra. 


it abounds with blood - veſſels, eſpecially veins; whereof 
the porta and cava are diſſeminated through the whole 
ſubſtance of it. And here it is particularly remarkable 
of the porta, that after the manner of arteries, it ſhoots 
itſelf from a trunk into branches; and being at laſt loſt 
in capillaries, delivers the blood into the cava, by which 
it is immediately reconveyed to the heart. 
The porta is formed out of the concurrence of divers 
veins, which, meeting together, make one of the moſt 
conſiderable, venous trunks of the body, as to its bulk ; 
though, contrary to the courſe of other veins, it runs not 


far in a trunk, but is ſoon diſturbed again by ramifica- 
tions into the liver. * 


Vo. III. Ne 206. 


ginal from the external coat of the liver, or, which | 


out of the umbilical veſſels, which, in adults, dry up, and 


abdominal muſcles in the linea alba, at the navel. Theſe | 


as the ver is not then ſuſtained by the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, it deſcends by its own weight, and chiefly by | 
means of the ſuſpenſory ligament, pulls the diaphragm | 


expiration be drawn up, and in inſpiration be let down | 
It is covered with a thin ſmooth membrane, de- 


the liver, though not without ſome danger 


has made the anatomiſts call the conſiderable ones, the 


branes; . whence this appearance of diſtinEt lobes. Every 
one of theſe glands, according to Malpighi, is compoſed | 


ſeveral of which, joining together, form little trunks, | 
Which run all along with the branches of the porta; and 
theſe again, uniting, form longer trunks, which are al- 

which, being diſtributed all over the liver, receives, in 


_ glands: and, terminating in the meatus hepaticus, and in 


part ſee under the words GALL, 


art. Ths medullary ſubſtance is the 
the biliary ducts, proceeding from | 
part. See Mr. Ferren in Hiſt. de PAcad. des 


which are viſible upon injecting coloured liquors into the | 
he bile is equally bitter | 
and ſtrong in the ſmalleſt biliary canals as in the larger | 
trunks; the thick yellow bile, ſometimes found in the 


into the larger trunks of the external Iymphatics, Fer- 


Beſides theſe gall-veſſels, which are peculiar to the liver, | 


— 


8 


— 


— 


ſuppoſed to be the great one, the liver alſo delivers part 


Each lobule of the liver conſiſts of an external friable, | 


— 


| blood, is leſs at a medium in wild beaſts than in 
hepatic artery has bile ſecreted from it, | 
and 1ts remaining blood is conveyed by veins into the * . 

e- | 
ſides, the ſecretion of bile made from the hepatic artery 


LIV : 


The blood conveyed into the liver by the porta, after the 
manner of the arteries, is received again, aſter having 
been purged of its bile in the glands of the ver, into 
innumerable veins, which empty themſelves into the cava; 
and are vulgarly, though improperly, called branches of 
the cava; but they ought to be eſteemed the proper blood- 
veſſels of the liver, as the emulgents are of the kidneys ; 
and which, as all the reſt do, except the plumonary vein, 

empty themſelves into the cava; the common channel by 
which the blood returns to the heart. 

The arteries, which are called the hepatic, come from the 
right branch of the celiac. Dr. Gliſſon thinks the porta 
does ſo much the office of an artery, that no more arte- 
ries are neceſſary than thoſe which furniſh nouriſhment 
to the membranes and capſula; but Dr. Drake judges 
they ſerve for the nouriſhment of the whole part. Theſe 
arteries are much bigger in men, than in other animals, 
Mr. Cowper had ſeveral preparations, wherein the ſtem 
of each hepatic artery was as large as a gooſe-quill, and 
the branches in the liver every where equal in magnitude 
to thoſe of the porus bilarius, which they accompany. 
Dr. Drake conjectures, that in this viſcus in a human bo- 
dy, a larger ſtream, and more direct impetus, of arterious 
blood is required to drive on the venous, becauſe of the 
erect poſture, than in animals of a horizonal poſition of - 
body. For which reaſon horſes, &c. though of much 
larger ſize, and having much bigger /ivers, have theſe ar- 
teries much ſmaller than men; and not only ſo, but 
curled like the tendrils of a vine, to break the impetus, 
which, in that poſture, is not ſo neceſſary as in the erect. 
The liver has its nerves from the hepatic plexus, formed 
on the right hypochondrium by the branches of the in- 
tercoſtal, which, wrapping themſelves about the arteries, 
make a ſort of net-work; and after ſpreading themſelves 
on the membrane and ſurface, diſappear. T he lymphe- 
ducts are numerous, though not eafily diſcernible in hu- 
man ſubjects, for want of live diſſections; but in other 
animals, that may be diſſected alive, they become very 
conſpicuous, by applying a ligature to the porta, and the 
biliary duct. SEL 8 ee 

VER, for the uſe of the, in the ſecretion of bile, ſee Bil E. 

Thoſe things which increaſe or leſſen the proportion of 

the weight of the heart to the weight of the body, do at 

the ſame time lefſen or increaſe the proportion of the 
weight of the liver to the weight of the HEART. And 

_ conſequently, when an animal grows fat from much food, 
much fleep, and little exerciſe, its heart lefſens, and its 
liver increaſes; and, on the contrary, when an animal 
grows lean from little food, little ſleep, and much exer- 
ciſe, its heart increaſes, and its liver leſſens. When the 
weight of the heart is too little for the weight of the 
body, the liver enlarges beyond its juſt magnitude, and 
ray 5d too much on the contiguous parts, particularly on 
the ſtomach, inteſtines, and diaphragm, and by the 
preſſure leſſens the capacities of the ſtomach, inreſtines, 
and thorax ; whence the appetite grows leſs, the peri- 
ſta]tic motion leſs, and reſpiration more difficult and un- 
eaſy. | 
The weight of the liver in proportion to the quantity of 

tame, and 

in round fiſh than in flat fiſh, | 75. | 

In moſt chronical diſeaſes the /:ver is larger than in health, 

as has been found by diſſections. And it ſeems probable, 

that the weight of the heart and quantity of blood, in 
thoſe diſtempers, are both leſs than in health; moſt 
chronical diſeaſes ariſing from too much food and too 
little exerciſe, lefſen the weight of the heart and quan- 
tity of blood, but increaſe the liver. Hence, when this 
part is grown too large by intemperance and inaQtivity, 
it may be leſſened and brought to a healthful magnitude 
by temperance and exerciſe. It may indeed alſo be 
emptied by art, but nothing can prevent its filling again, 
and conſequently ſecure good and conſtant health, but 
an exact diet and exerciſe, 'Thus purging and vomiting 
may lefſen the liver, but cannot prevent its increaſing 
again, ſo long as perſons live too full and uſe too little 
exerciſe. Dr. Robinſon's Diff. on the Food, &c. of 

Hum. Bod. p. 111, &c. | — 

The liver in fiſhes is generally very large in proportion to 

the reſt of the body, and is generally placed in the left 

ſide of the abdomen; but this is not the caſe in all. In 
figure and proportion it differs greatly in the different 
kinds; it is in ſome ſimple and undivided, as in the pleu- 
roneCti, petromyza, ſalmous, & c. In ſome it is divided 
into two lobes, as in pearch, and moſt of the cartilagi- 
nous kinds: As alſo in the torpedo, the ſquali, che lamiæ, 
the perilophus, the paſtinacha of authors, the elupeæ, the 
eels, the ſtromateus of Rondeletius, the dolphins, and 
ſome of the ligyri. In ſome it is divided into three lobes, 
at in the cyprini, ſome of the gadi, the ſcorptena, the 
rays, the ſquatina, the tunny, the gaſteroſteus, and the 
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fadet, or Solen doree. AAR, Ichthyol. 
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In regard to proportion, it is in ſome fiſh much ſhorter than 


the abdomen, as in pearch, clupez, oſmari, coregones, 


ſalmons, eſoces, and the greater part of fiſhes, In ſome 
it is nearly of the ſame length with the abdomen, as in 
the gaſteroſteus, &c. | | 1 
The gall-bladder, which is an appendage to the liver, is 
never wanting in any kind of fiſh, but it is very difterent- 
ly Gtuated in the different kinds. In the cartilaginous 

thes, it is immerſed in the ſubſtance of the liver; in other 
falh, it ſometimes adheres cloſely to the lower part of it, 
as in the eſoces, cyprini, pearch, and the greater part of 
fiſhes. In others it is hung to the liver by a long neck, as 
in the muræna, conger, and ammodytes. 


LivER, abſceſs in the, Abſceſſes in the liver have been 


uſually accounted mortal, and wholly beyond the reach 
of remedy ; we have, however, in the Hiſtory of the 
Academy of Paris, an account of a very remarkable one, 
perfectly cured by Mr. Souiller, a ſurgeon of Montpe- 
lier, in the following manner. The patient was a young 


_ gentleman of about fourteen, who had contracted a 
violent fever, by putting his feet while very hot into ſome | 


cold water. The conſequence of this fever was a large 
tumor in the middle of the epigaſtric region, which raiſed 
the xiphoide cartilage, and puſhed it two inches out of 


its place, and terminated below, two inches under the 


navel. The common means failing to do any ſervice, 


the patient was ſent to Montpelier, where the before | 


mentioned ſurgeon opened the tumor; on this the liver 
was found abſceſſed in its anterior or convex part, and a 


cavity was found there capable of receiving half a hen's | 


egg, and there iſſued out of it on a gentle preſſure a thick 


and bloody, ſometimes a yellowiſh bitter and inflammable 


matter. This laſt was true bile, and both with this and 


with the other diſcharge, there always came away ſmall 


portions of the ſubſtance of the liver, and the ſmall ex- 
tremities of numbers of veſſels might be perceived, ſome 
ſanguineous, ſome bilious. 


The great buſineſs for the ſurgeon, in this cafe, was the | 
getting the matter out of the abſceſs, the preventing its 
remaining in the ſubſtance of the liver, or being again 


received into the blood. For this purpoſe, M. Souiller 
invented a particular canula, made very ſoft at the end, 


| Where it was to be paſſed into the liver, and having there 
| fx lateral holes capable of receiving the matter. This 
canula was of filver, and under its other end there was 


placed a thin plate of lead, to receive the matter which 


was diſcharged through it, which would otherwife have 
excoriated any part on which it fell. The abſceſs, which 
was, by this means, always kept perfectly clean, ſoon 
began to heal; the fever went off by degrees, the patient 


every day grew into a better ſtate, and finally, the wound 
was cicatrized, and all perfeQly cured in a very ſhort time. 


_ Hiſt. Acad. Par. 1730. 1 | 
One thing obſervable in the courſe of the cure, was the 
refutation of a common opinion, that the bile is neither 


bitter nor coloured, till it gets into tbe gall bladder; for, 


in this caſe, it was diſcharged yellow and bitter from the 


wounded veſſels of the liver. : ; 
Whenever an abſceſs or impoſthume is formed in the 


liver, all methods ſhould be tried to make it break and| 


diſcharge itſelf outwardly, as fomentations, poultices, 


ripening cataplaſms, &c. Sometimes the matter of an 


abſceſs comes away in the urine, and ſometimes it is diſ- 


charged by ſtool ; but theſe are efforts of nature, which | 


no means can promote. When the abſceſs burſts into 
the cavity of the abdomen at large, death muſt enſue ; 


nor will the event be more favourable when the abfceſs is 


opened by an inciſion, unleſs in caſes where the /ver ad- 
heres to the peritonzum, ſo as to form a bag for the mat- 


ter, and prevent it from falling into the cavity of the ab- 


domen ; in which caſe, opening the abceſs by a ſufficiently 
large inciſion, will probably ſave the patient's life. Buchan, 
Dom. Med. p. 335. Sec HEPATITIõ. 


1 


balf deprived of its ſulphur, and dephlogiſlicated by nitre, 
This ſubſtance is of no uſe in chemiſtry, nor in medicine, 


ſince the kermes mineral and emetic tartar have been in- 
troduced. Dict. Chem. See ANT1IMONY. 


LiveR of arſenic, is a combination of white arſenic with 
liquid fixed vegetable'alkali, or by the humid way. The 


operation for making liver of arſenic is eaſy and ſimple 1 
to ſtrong and concentrated liquid fixed alkali, previouſly 
heated, fine powder of white arſehic muſt be added, till 
the alkali is ſaturated, or has loſt its alkaline properties. 
While the alkali diſſolves the arſenic it acquires a browniſh 
colour, and a fingularly difagreeable ſmell; and the mix- 


ture gradually thickens into a gluey conſiſtence. Dict. 
Chem. See ARSENIC. | 


LiVER of ſulphur is the combination of ſulphur with alka- 


line matters: and this combination may be made either 
in the dry or humid way. In the dry way, or by fuſion, 
a mixture of equal parts of fixed alkali and ſulphur is put 
into a crucible, and quickly fuſed. The melted maſs is 
then poured on a greaſed ſtone, and then the liver of ſul- 
phur congeals and acquires a brown colour. If it be re- 
quired to be kept dry, it muſt be ſoon broken to pieces, 
and put, while it is hot, into a bottle well corked, becauſe 
it readily imbibes moiſture from the air. In the humid 
way, Which is Jeſs common, concentrated liquid fixed 
alkali, and fine powder of ſulphur, are to be boiled toge- 
ther, till the alkali has diſſolved as much as it can: the 
liquor is then to be filtrated and evaporated. | 


Liver of ſulphur is an important combination in che- 
miſtry, becauſe it is in general a very powerful ſolvent of 


metallic matters; all which, excepting zinc, it attaches, 
particularly in fuſion, It ſeems to diſſolve 60LD more 


effectually than other metals. It difſolves alſo vegetable 
_ coals, even by the humid way; and the ſolution is of a 


por colour. Particular kinds of /ivers of ſulphur may 
e formed by the combination of volatile alkali, of quick- 
lime, or of abſorbent earths, all which attack ſulphur 
more or leſs. Dict. Chem. See SULPHUR, _- 

M. Navier has lately diſcovered, that the /iver of ſulphur, 
and particularly of /iver of ſulphur of Mars, hath the 


moſt ſalutary effects as an antidote againſt 'arſenic, cor- 


roſive ſublimate, verdigriſe, and LEaD. Nav. Contre 
Poiſons de Arſenic, &c. 1177. | | 


LivER-wort, Lichen, in Botany, the name of a large genus 
of cryptogamia flags, according to Linnæus, but of moſſes 


according to other writers; the characters of which ate 
theſe: they have the moſt perfect fructification of all the 
moſſes, having evident flowers as well as ſeeds; their 


flowering heads are of various figures, and have a number 
of monopetalous flowers in them, divided into a different 
number of ſegments; theſe have ſeveral filaments, and 
among them have a large quantity of farina, which, when 


examined by the microſcope, appears of a globular figure 
the ſeeds are produced in other parts of the plant, and 
are contained in certain cups, which ſtand without pedi- 


cles on the ſurface of the leaves; theſe are ſometimes on 


the ſame individual plant with the flowering heads, but 
ſometimes they are on different plants of the ſame ſpecies. 


Beſides theſe and the flowering heads, there are alſo in 
ſome ſpecies of lichen, certain other heads of the ſhape 


of a button, ſtanding on pedicles, and containing neither 
flowers nor ſeeds; theſe are always found on ſuch plants 
as have no male flowers; the pedicles of theſe, as well 
as of the male flowers, are uſually naked, or without any 
covering at the baſe. To this it may be added, that 
the leaves of the /ichens are leſs pel'ucid, and more like 
the leaves of the larger plants than thoſe of the other 


moſſes; and that they are of an irregular and indeter- 


minate figure, ſpreading themſelves every way upon the 
ground, and ſending out roots from the underlide in va- 
rious places. Dillen. Hiſt, Muſc. p. 516. Tab, XV. 
Botany, NY 20. | Don TI 

The lichens being a numerous family of plants, are, by 
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L1vVER, infarction of the. See HEPATISs Iafarcbio. Dillenius, divided into different orders, 

LivER, in Antiquity, was much uſed in divination, See The firſt order comprehends the pileated /ichens, or ſuch 
HEtreaTrosCOPIiA  _ | as have not the ſtarry flowering heads of the more com- 

LiveER of antimony, in Chemiſtry, reſults from the detona-| mon kinds; of theſe there are only five known ſpecies. 


tion of antimony with an equal weight of nitre. Theſe 


two matters reduced into powder are to be mixed toge- | 


ther, and put into a large crucible. The mals is then to 


be kindled, and the detonation to be made. When it has | 


detonated, it is to be kept in fuſion, and then cooled. 
When the crucible is broken, at the bottom two diſtinct 
matters are found, which may be ſeparated from each 
other by the ſtroke of a hammer. The upper matter is 
a ſaline ſcoria, nearly of the ſame nature as the ſcoria of 


the, regulus of antimony, 'This is a true antimonial | 


liver of ſulphur, mixed with a certain quantity of yitrio- 
lated tartar, 'The lower matter is heavier. It is opake, 
compact, red, and brittle. This is the liver of autimony. 


| Its colour and appearance bave been ſuppoſed ſimilar to 


thoſe of the hvers of animals, whence its name, It is 


_ principally compoſed of the metallic part of antimony, | 


The ſecond order of the /iver-worts comprchends thoſe 
which have radiated or ſtellated heads. 

The third order of the lichens comprehends thoſe, the 
flowers and ſeeds of which are leſs accurately diſtinguith- 
ed than thoſe of the former kinds. 


There is ſcarcely any genus of plants, of which botanical _ 


writers have given more various accounts than that which 


is the ſubject of this article, Mr, Ray has e | 


the lichens among other moſſes, under the character o 


muſci fleriles ſeu aſpermi, Dr, Moriſon ſeparated them 

from the herbaceous moſſes ; and, from the analogy they 

had with the fungus tribe, formed them into a genus 

under the name of muſco- Fungus, and enumerated above 

fifty ſpecies of them, dividing them into five orders, ac- 
iffe 


cording to their different appearances. Tournefort was 
the firſt who adapted the generical term ibn to them, 
| ö N an 


10 conſequence of his joining them to the Arben of the 
3 Pr. Dillenius called them lichenoides, appro- 


jating the word lichen to the liver: wort of the 
ä Michel, after Tournefort, adopts the term lichen, and 


which he calls lichenoides. This author deſcribes the 
liver-wort of the materia medica under the name of 
marchantia. In bis Nova Plantarum Genera, they are 
divided into thirty-eight orders or ſubdiviſions. Dr. 
Haller retains Micheli's term, and enumerates one hun- 
dred and G6xty kinds, in his Enumeratio Stirpium Hel- 
vetiæ, dividing them into ſeven different orders. Lin- 
neus, and the followers of his method, who ſeem to 
have eſtabliſhed their generica! character from Michelt's 
diſcoveries, retain alſo his generical title. Micheli enu- 
merates two hundred and ninety-eight ſpecies, but Lin- 
neus recounts only hinety- five ſpecies belonging to this 
genus, which he diſtributes into nine orders, according 
to their different appearance, little or no regard being 


they are as follow, 1. Leprofi tuberculati. 2. Leprofe 
utellati, 3. Imbricati. 4. Foliacei. S. Coriacet, ©. 
Umbellicati, ſqualentes quaſi fuligine. 7. Schyphiferi. 8. 


under the names of u/ner, coralloides, and lichenoides. 
Under the firſt he comprehends the hairy tree-moſles ; 
under corallo;des, he deſcribes thirty-nine ſpecies, diſtri- 


prehends one hundred and thirty-five ſpecies, divided 
into two orders, and ſubdivided into diſtin ſeries or 


including the flat-branched tree-moſſes, lung- wort, and 


moſſes: ppxidium, the cup-moſſes; and placodium, the 
eruſtaceous moſſes, The plants of this extenſive genus 
are very different in their form, manner of growing, and 


who preſerve them under the ſame name, were con- 
ſtrained to arrange them into different orders and ſub- 
diviſions, for the eaſier diſtinction of the ſpecies. So far 
as the parts of fructification are diſtinguiſhable in theſe 
plants, thy appear. in different forms upon different 


in the form of little concave diſhes, called ſcutellæ; on 
others, of oblong flat ſhields or pelts. All theſe are 


male flowers, The female flowers and ſeeds are ſuſpected 


or duſt, upon the fame plants, and in ſome inſtances in 
| ſeparate ones, Dr. Watſon has diſtributed them into 


of mere ſolid filaments, of a ſolid but flexible texture, 
having the appearance of fruCtification in the form of 
ſcutelle, or flat round bodies growing from the ſides or 
extremities of theſe filaments; to this order he has re- 
duced the uſnea of Dillenius and Hill, ſeveral of the 


ii, conſiſting of a tough flexible matter, formed into 
ramifications, in ſome ſpecies almoſt ſimple, in others 


| branches are quite ſolid, in others tubular. This order 
comprehends the third of Dillenius's genus of coralloides; 
the whole cladonia of Hill; the ſecond and ſeveral ſpe- 


of the fifth, and the whole ſixth order of Micheli; and 
the /ichenes fructiculgſi of Linnæus: the orchel or argol 
belongs to this order. 3. The lychenes pyxidati, conſiſt- 
ing of a firm, tough, flexible matter, formed into ſimple 
tubular ſtalks, whoſe tops are extended into the form of 
little cups. This diviſion contains the cup-moſſes of 
authors; the ſecond order of coralloides of Dillenius ; 
great part of the firſt order of lichens in Haller; the 
leventh, eight, ninth, and tenth order of Micheli, and 
the lichenes ſchyphiferi of Linnæus: 4. The lichenes cruſta- 
cet, conliſting of a dry and friable matter, more or leſs 
thick, formed into flat cruſts, very cloſely adhering to 
whatever they grow upon. This diviſion contains the 

firſt order of the lichenoides of Dillenius; the fifth, ſixth, 
and ſeventh orders of Haller's /ichenes, the lichenes leprofi 
and cruſtacei of Linnzus, and ſeveral of the placodium 
of Hill. 5. The lichenes foliacei ſcutellati, conſiſting of 
a more lax flexible matter, formed into a foliaceous ap- 
pearance, having the parts of ſructification in the form 
of /cutelle, This divition contains, in general, the whole 
| Hit ſeries of the ſecond order of lichenoides in Dillenius ; 
_ the firſt diviſion of the fecond ſeries, and the latter part 
of the ſecond diviſion of the ſame ; the lichenes imbricati 
and umbilicati of Linneus, and many of the placodium 
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ops. | 


comprebends all the ſpecies under it, except one or two, | 


had to what are uſually called the parts of fructification : | 


Fruficuloff, 9. Filamentoſi. Dillenius, in his Hiſtoria | 
| Muſcorum, has divided this Michelian genus into three, | 


but-d into three orders; and the genus of lichenoides com- 
claſſes. Dr. Hill has diſpoſed them into five genera, viz. | 
uſnea, comprehending the hairy tree-moſles z platyſma, | 


others; cladenia, including the arched and coralline | 


general appearance z on which account, thoſe authors | 


pecies ; on ſome, in the form of tubercles; on others, | 


- conceived by Micheli and Linnzus to be receptacles of | 


by the ſame authors to be diſperſed in the form of farina | 


ſeveral orders: viz. 1. The lichenes filamentoſi, conſiſting 


ſpecies of the fifth order of lichen of Micheli, and the 
lichenes filamentofi of Linnæus. 2. The lichenes frudicu- | 


reſembling ſmall ſhrubs; in ſome of the ſpecies the 


cies of the third order of Haller's lichens; ſeveral ſpecies | 


of Hill. 6. The lichenes ere&i ramoſi plani, conſiſting of | 


| Livery of ſelſin, is a ceremony uſed in the common law, 


LIV 


a firm tough matter, diſpoſed into flat and thin ramifica- 
tions growing erect, and bearing their ſcutellæ upon the 
edges, ſurfaces, and at the extremities. This diviſion 
comprehends the flat-branched tree · moſſes of authors; 
many of the fourth order of Haller's lichen:; the firſt 
part of the ſecond divifion of the two ſeries in Dillenius ; 
and the platiſma of Hill; and, 7. The lichenes peltati, con- 

ſiſling of a tough or coriaceous matter, diſpoſed into a 
foliaceous appearance; on the edges of which, in gene- 
ral, the parts of fructification ate placed, in the form of 
flattiſh oblong bodies, in theſe moſſes called ſhields or 
pelts. This diviſion contains the third ſeries of the ſe- 
cond order of Dillenius's lichenoides ; the lichenes coriacei 
of Linnæus, and ſeveral of the placodium of Hill. The 
aſh-coloured ground liver- wort of Ray, ſo famous for 
the cure of the bite of a mad dog, belongs to this order. 
See an elaborate article on this ſubject in the Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. i. art. 91. p. 6652, e 
There are two ſpecies of liver-wort, which have been, 
in a more diſtinguiſhed manner, uſed in medicine; viz. 
the common broad-leaved liver-wort, or hepatica fontana, 
and the aſh-coloured ground /iver-wort. The firſt ſort 
grows on the ſides of wells, and in moſt ſhady places, not 
only on the ground, but on ſtones, bricks, or wood. 
The ſecond ſort grows on commons and open heaths, 
where the graſs is ſhort, in moſt parts of England, eſpe- 
cially in the declivities and the ſides of pits. 

The Engliſh name /iver-wort expreſſes the good opinion 
the world has of it in all diſorders of the liver; It 
is grown out of uſe with us at preſent, but the German 
phyſicians preſcribe it, and it is ſaid with ſucceſs, in jaun- 
dices, and alſo in hecties. There are authors alſo who 
recommend it preatly in inflammatory fevers, in cuta- 
neous eruptions, and in a gonorrhcea, but we have not 
ſo good accounts of the benefit received by it in theſe 
as in the other. Externally, it is recommended for 
ſtaunching the blood in freſh wounds; given in powder, 
in a doſe of about two ſeruples, it is excellent to ſtop the 
bleeding at the noſe, profluvie of the menſes, or any 
other hemorrhage; it acts by incraſſating the blood. 
There are ſome families in the weſt of England who pre- 
pare a medicated drink, which they pretend to be a cure 
for cancers, in which this plant is the principal ingredient. 
The ancients recommended it as a remedy againſt laſſi- 
tude: they uſed it in baths and ointments. It has an 
Engliſh name, cheeſe-renning, from its property of coagu- 
lating, or curdling freſh milk, and by a dry diſtillation it 

ields a manifeſt acid. See LavER-bread. 1 

he grey ground lichen is famous for its virtues againſt the 
bite of a mad dog. It makes the baſis of the pulvis Ad- 
TILYSSUS of the diſpenſatories. PD 

The lichen is a principal ingredient in Dr. Mead's recipe 

for the bite of a mad dog. See MADNess. 95 

LIvER-wort, noble, hepatica, a ſpecies of the aNEMONE. 

LIVERY, properly ſignifies a colour, to which a perſon 

has ſome particular fancy, and by which he chooſes to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf, or his retainers;'from others. 
Liver ies are uſually taken from fancy, or continued in fa- 
milies by ſucceſhon. 'The ancient cavaliers, at their tour- 
naments, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by wearing the /iveries 
of their miſtreſſes: thus people of quality make their do- 
meſtics wear their liver). 7 | 
Father Meneſtrier, in his Treatiſe of Carouſals, has given 
a very ample account of the mixtures of colours in liveries. 
Dion tells us, that Oenamaus was the firſt who invented 
green and blue colours for the troops which, in the Circus, 
were to repreſent land and ſea-fights. | 
The Romiſh church has alſo her ſeveral colours and 
liveries: white, for confeſſors and virgins, and in times 
of rejoicing; black, for the dead; red, for the apoſtles 
and martyrs ; blue or violet, for penitents; and green, in 

times of hope. | | | 
Formerly, great men gave liverics to ſeveral, who were 
not of their family or ſervants, to engage them in their 
quarrels for that year ; but this was prohibited by the 
ſtatutes 1 Rich, II. 1 Hen, IV. cap. 27. 2 & 7 Hen. IV. 
8 Hen. VI. cap. 4. 8 Ed. IV. cap. 2. and no man, of 
whatever condition, was allowed to give any livery, but 
to his domeſtic officers, and counſel learned in the law. 
However, moſt of the above ſtatutes are repealed by 
3 Car. I. cap. 4. 7 

LIVERY, in Law, alſo denotes the delivery of poſſeſſion to 
thoſe tenants which held of the king in capite, or by 
knights ſervice. See PossEs810N. N | 

L1veERY is alſo uſed for the writ, which lies for an heir to 

to obtain the poſſeſſion or ſeiſin of his lands at the king's 
hands. By 12 Car, II. cap. 24. all wardſhips, liverzes, 
&c. are taken away, | 

LiveERY of /eifin, is a delivery of poſſeſſion of land or te- 

nements, or things corporeal, to him who bath right, oc 

probability of right, to them. | 


1 


FI. 


| ys of all that whereof the firſt has dive 


&--: + 


LI V 


in conveyance of lands, tenements, &c. where an eſtate 
in fee · ſimple, fee- tail, or other freehold, ſhall paſs; and 
is a teſtimonial of the willing departing of him who 
makes the livery, from the thing whereof the /ivery is 
made, as well as of a willing acceptance by the other 

Ned himſelf. 

very of ſeiſin is either in deed or in law, 

The uſual manner of /ivery of ſeiſin in deed is thus per- 
formed. If it be in the open field, where is no houſe 
nor building, and if the eſtate paſs by deed, the feoffor, 


lefſor, or his attorney, openly reads it, or declares the | 
effect of it; and after that is ſealed, the feoffor takes it 


in his hand, with a clod of earth, or a twig or bough, 
which he delivers to the feoffee, in the name of poſſeſ- 
ſion, or ſeiſin, according to the purport of the deed. If 
there be a houſe or building on the land, the ceremony 
is to be done at the door of it, none being then left with- 


in; and the ring of the door is delivered to the feoffee, | 
who enters alone, ſhuts the door, and preſently opens it | 
again. If it be a houſe without land or ground, the liver 
is made, and poſſeſſion given, by delivery of the ring of | 


the door and deed only; and where it is without deed, 


either of lands or tenements, there the party declares by | 


word of mouth, before witneſſes, the eſtate he parts with; 


and then delivers ſeiſin, or poſſeſſion, as aforefaid: in which | 


caſe the land paſſes as well as by deed, by virtue of the 
livery of ſeifin. 


If the conveyance or feoffment be of divers lands, ſcat- 
tered in one and the fame county, /ivery of ſeiſin of any | _ 
parcel in the name of the reſt, ſuffereth for all; bur if 
they be in ſeveral counties, there muſt be as many liveries 
as there are counties. If the lands be out on leafe, though | 
all lie in the ſame county, there muſt be as many {verzes | 


ar there are tenants. In all theſe caſes it is prudent to 


endorſe the livery of ſeiſin on the back of the deed, ſpeci- | 
fying the manner, time, and place of making it, together | 
wich the names of the witneſſes, | 
Livery, in Law, is where the ſame is not made on the 

land, but only in ght of it; the feoffor ſaying to the 


feoffee, „ give you yonder land, enter and take poſ- 
4 ſeffion.” However, this /ivery in law cannot be given 


or received by attorney, but only by the parties them- 
. ſelves. e 5 5 
Anciently, there were a pair of gloves, a ring, knife, an 


ear of wheat, &c. delivered in ſign of /:very and ſeiſin. 


LIVERYMEN of London, are a number of perfons choſen 


out of the freemen of each co ANY. Out of this . 
the common- council, ſheriffs, aldermen, and other of- 


bceers for the government of the city, are elected; and 


they only have the privilege of giving their votes in com- 


mon-hall for members of parliament, &c. from which 
the reſt of the citizens are excluded. If any one of the 


company refuſe to become a liveryman, he may be fined, 
and an action of debt will he for the ſum. 


1VERYMEN, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by au- 


thors to a ſort of caterpillars, remarkable for their va- 


riety of colours. Theſe are of that claſs of caterpillars | 
- which live in communities, and build themſelves neſts 


to defend them from the injuries of the weather. They 


may be ranked among the proceſſionary kinds, always 
following one another with great order in their marches ; 


but what is molt ſurpriſing, is to ſee them ſtraggle very 


far from their neſts, and this often, by ſeveral repeated 


windings and turnings, without loſing their way. Their 
art, in doing this, deferves notice, and is the ſame b 


Tranſ. No. 470. p. 459. | 

Theſe creatures ſpin all the way they go. The firſt 
ſpins a thread as he crawls along, the ſecond follows him 
in the ſame ttact, and a third follows that, and ſo on, all 
ſpinning as they go; and their threads being all laid cloſe 
together, by means of their all purſuing the fame tract, 
they at length furniſh a fine ſhining track all the way 


they have gone. Theſe make a ſort of path, and ſeveral 


of theſe paths are ſeen running ſeveral ways from the 


neſt, which is the common centre of them all, By means | 


of theſe paths the creatures are able, at pleaſure, to tun 
back directly to the neſt through all the ways they have 
one from it. 


f any one ol theſe congeries of threads be broken in| 


any part, all the caterpillars that are beyond that part, 
will be found at a terrible loſs, and running about in 


different directions, when they come to the place, with- 


out any knowledge of the true road to the neſt, till they 
are led by ſome one, who happens to find the way to the 


other broken end of the path, and by drawing his threads 

. acroſs the breach, unites the path again; as ſoon as this] low colour, which the latter do not. See ALKAL1, and 
| SALT. | 

| LIXIVIUM, ley, a liquor made by the infuſion of wood- 

| aſhes; and which is more or leſs pungent and penetrat- 


is done, all the reſt go on the ſame road, and arrive at 
the neſt. ; | | 


LIVI A, in Ornithology, à name given by ſome authors to a 


| LF. X 


ſmaller, its legs are red, and its beak white, except that 
it is a little purpliſh about the noſtrils. | 
It is all over grey, but the ends of its tail-feathers are 
black, and there is a purpliſh and greeniſh variegation 
about the ſides and ſhoulders; and its wing-feathers have 
ſome white variegations, as has alſo the lower part of the 
neck. It is ſuppoſed by Mr. Ray, and ſome others, to 
be the ſame with the $48$0ROLLA of the Italians, or co- 
lumba rupicola. | 
LIVONICA terra, in the Materia Medica, a kind of fine 
| bole uſed in the ſhops of Germany and Italy, of which 
there are two ſpecies, the yellow and the red. The di- 
1 ry characters of which are theſe, | 
The yellow Livonian earth is a pure and perſectly fine bole, 
of a ſhattery friable texture, conſiderably heavy, and of 
a dull duſky yellow, which has uſually ſome faint bluſh 
of redneſs in it. It is of a ſmooth ſurface, and does 
not ſtain the hands; it adheres firmly to the tongue, and 
melts freely in the mouth, leaving no grittineſs between 
the teeth, and ferments not at all with acid menſtrua. 
In a moderate fire it acquires ſome additional hardneſs, 
and a darker colour, It is eſteemed a ſudorific and an 
aſtringent. ; | PE 
The red Livenian earth is an impure bole of a looſe tex- 
ture, and of a dull red. It is of a ſmooth ſurface, breaks 
eaſily between the fingers, and lightly ſtains the hands. 
It melts freely in the mouth, has a very ſtrongly aſtrin- 
gent taſte, but leaves a grittineſs between the teeth, and 
is alkaline. It acquires a conſiderable hardneſs in the 
fire, and becomes of a paler colour with a ſtrong caſt of 
yellowiſh-brown. Is | 
Theſe earths are both dug out of the ſame pit, in the 
place from whence they have their name, and in ſome other 
parts of the world. They are generally brought to us made 
up in little cakes, and ſealed with the impreſſion of achurch, 
and an eſcutcheon with two croſs keys, and is recom- 


DD Ge 


| mended in diarrhceas, dyſenteries, &. 
LIVRE, a French money of account conſiſting of twenty 
ſols; each ſol containing twelve deniers. 
The origin of the word is derived hence, that ancient!y 
the Roman libra, or pound, was the ſtandard b which 
the French money was regulated; twenty fols being 
made equal to the ira. By degrees the /ibra became a_ 
term of account; ſo that any coin juſt worth twenty fols 
was a livre, or libra; and ſince the time of Charlemagne, 
all contracts have been made on the foot of this imaginary 
coin; though the ſols have frequently changed their 
| weight and alloy. IS 5 | £2 
he livre is of two kinds, Tournois and Pariſis. 
L1vRE Tournois, as above, contains twenty ſols Tournois, 
and each fol twelve deniers Tournois. | | | 
LivRE Pa- is, is twenty ſols Pariſis, each fol Pariſis worth 
twelve deniers Pariſis, or fifteen deniers Tournois ; fo 
that a /ivre Parifs is equivalent to twenty-five ſols Tour- 
nois; the word Pariſis being uſed in oppoſition to Teur- 
nois, on account of the rate of money, which was one 
fourth higher at Paris than at Tours. | . | 
One penny ſterling was equal to thirteen and a half de- 
niers Tournois 1 that the Engliſh pound ſterling was 
equal to thirteen livres ſix ſols eight deniers, of French 
money; while the exchange was on the foot of fiſty- four 
pence ſterling, to a French crown of ſixty ſols Tournois; 
which was the late par between England and France; but 


at preſent, the French crown is but equal to 274. J ſter- 


| yi ling; on which footing the livre is but equiralent to 
| which Theſeus got out of the labyrinth of Crete, Phil. 4 4 5 q q 


tod. 4 ſterling. See Coins, and ExchAN GE. 


| There have fince been pieces of gold ſtruck of twenty 


fols value; and under Henry III. in 1575, pieces of 
| filver of like value: both the one and the other were 
| called francsz and thus the imaginary coin became real. 
It appears that the Romans had alſo a kind of money, 
| which they called LI BRA, or bella; which was the 
| tenth part of their denarius; fo called, becauſe equiva- 
| lent to an as, which at firſt weighed a /bra or pound of 
copper. Scaliger adds, that they uſed libra as a term 
of account, not as a coin: Libra erat collectio nummurun, 
non nummus, 
| LIXIVIOUS, Lixiviat, or Lix1viaTe, in Chemiſtry, is 
e of ſalts extracted from burnt vegetables by 
otion. 1 | 
Lixivious ſalts are the fixed ſalts of plants, &c. extracted 
” calcining the plants, or reducing them to aſhes, and 
afterwards making a lixivium of thoſe aſhes with water. 
Mr. Boyle obſerves, that the difference between /ixivious 
and urinous ſalts, conſiſts in this, that the former change 
the difſolution of ſublimate in common water into a yel- 


particular ſpecies of pigeon called pelæas by the Greeks. It] ing, as it is more or leſs impregnated with ſalts, and fiery 


is very like the common pigeon in ſhape, but is ſomewhat | particles abounding therein. 
I OT as | 
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What is left after the evaporat 
called a lixivious ſalt 3 ſuch as a 
made by incineration.” 


Lixiviums are of notable uſe, not only in medicine, but 
alſo in bleaching, ſugar-works, &c. Sce BLEACHING, 


SUGAR, aud POT-ASHES. 


Lix1vIuM martis, in Medicine, a new" form of medicine 
introduced into practice in the London Diſpenſatory. | 
The manner of preparing it is to ſet the matter remain- | 
ing in the retort after the ſubliming the flores mariis, in a 
damp place, where by means of the moiſture of the ait 
it will run into a liquor. See FLORES martiales and 


IRON. 


T1 1x1VIUM. {aponarium, ſoap-lees,' a liquor now much uſed 
- Do caſes 4 — ſtone; and when intended 
for this uſe, it is to be made ſomething lefs ſtrong than 
for the ſoap-boiler's uſe, and ſhould be prepared in the 
following manner. Take Ruſſia pot-aſh, and quick- lime, 
of each an equal quantity; though pure alkaline ſalt re- 
quires commonly about twice its weight of quick- lime to 
render it completely cauſtic, which is known by the ley 
mak ing no efferveſcence with acids: throw water on them 
in ſmall quantities till the lime is flacked ; then throw on 
more water, and ſtir the whole together, ſuffering it to 
ſtand for a day or two, that the ſalt of the aſhes may be 
diſſolved; after ſome time pour the liquor, filtered through 
paper, if. needful, into another veſſel. A true ſtandard 
wine-pint of this liquor meaſured with the greateſt. 
exactneſs, ought to weigh juſt fixteen ounces Troy. If 
it be found on trial to be heavier than this, for every. 
drachm it exceeds that weight, an ounce and a half of 
water is to be added to each pint: but if it be lighter 
than this, it muſt be eirher boiled to this ſtandard, or 


elſe poured upon freſh lime and aſhes. 
The makers of ſoft ſoap with us prepare their /ees 


fair water. 
Quick-lime 


able air or gas. See Puick-LIME, | 


This cauſtic ley evaporated to dryneſs, furniſhes an alka- 
line ſalt exceedingly acrid, which being melted in a cru- 
cible becomes what is called common caUsTic; becauſe 
when it is applied to the ſkin, it makes an eſchar, pierces 
it, and leaves an ulcer, the ſuppuration of which, when 

Cauſtic alkali has not 

only much greater diſſolving power, but it is alſo much 

more deliqueſcent, and attracts much more powerfully 

the moiſture: of the air, than ordinary alkali, This in- 
iling down'the ſoaplcy only 
to one fourth: part, and then, while the liquor continues 
boiling, ſprinkling in, by little and little, fo much pow- | 
dered quick-lime as will abſorb it fo as to form a kind of 


continued, is called an ISSUE. 
convenience is avoided by 


paſte. 0 
Lix1viuM tartari, th 


thus procured; is more pure than if t 
were diſſolved directly in water. 


IIZ ARD, in Aftronemy. Sec LactrTA. 


L1ZARD, in Zoology, See LAcRRTA. 


11zaRD, devil. See MaBouJas. 


L1zARD, flyxcatcthing. See GOBEMOUCH-. 


L1zarD's toil, ſaururus, in Botany, a genus of the heptondria | 
trag) Its characters are theſe; the flowers are | 
eiſpoled in a katkin or tail; they have an oblong per- 
manent empalement of one leaf; they have no petal, | 
but have fix long hair-like Ramina, placed three on each 
bde oppoſite, terminated by oblong ere ſummits ; and 
an oval germen, with three lobes having no ſtyle, but 
crowned by three blunt permanent ſtigmas; the germen 


„incloſing one oval 
feed. We have but one ſpecies in the Engliſh gardens, 


» but is a plant of 


tetragynia claſs. 


becomes an oval berty with one cell 


which is a native of North America 
ho great beauty. See PEPPER, 

Li\ZIERE, the ſame with BRR NE, foreland, or relait. 
When this. ſpace is covered with a 
FAUSSE-braye, or low wall. 

LLAMA, in Zoology. See GUAM A. 


LLECH, the Welch name of a kind of moped ſtone 


round in that country. See PILLAR. 
LOACH, in [chthyology, the En 
alto the grounding, and by t 
ſniorling. It is af 
gulhed by Artedi 
bits with a cylindric body. 


2 „ Lode, au Anglo-Saxon word, ſignifying lead, in 
Univ, is uſed, eſpecially in the tin-mines, for any 
regular vein or courſe, whether metallic or not; but 


molt commonly _/oe means a metallic vein. Sec Tix. 
Vol: Ul. Ne 209, | 


has the property of increaſing conſiderably 
the cauſticity of all fixed alkalis, by abſorbing their fix- 


e name given in the London Diſpen- 
ſatory to the liquor called by moſt authors i of tartar 
per deliquium, This is made of tartar, which is to be cal- 
eined to a whiteneſs, and then ſet in a damp place, where 
it will liquify by the moiſture of the air. Phe liquor 
he calcined tartar 


parapet, it is called a 


liſh name of a faſh, called 
e Germans the ſnorle or 
pecies of the cogiris, and is diſtin- 
by the name of the ſmooth-/potred co- 


ſol 


much ſtronger than this, that to be reduced to this ſtan- 
dard, it requires to be diluted with an equal quantity of 


4 


reaſon to 


| 


L OA 


oration of (ch #/ Hiquor is | It is t6_ve"obſerved, thit mines_in_griieral are veins bf 
"thoſe are, which are 


cavities within the- earth, whoſe ſides receding from or 
approathing toeach other, make them of unequal breadths 
in different plates, ſome times forming large ſpaces, which 
are called Holes; theſe holes are filled like the reſt with 
ſubſtances, which, whether metallic, or of any other 
nazi, are called /oads, When the ſubſtances forming 
theſe ads. are reducible to metal, the 7oads ate by the 
Englim miners ſaid to be alive, otherwiſe they are termed 
dead . 3 8 . . 
In Cornwall and Devonſhite the lead all bold their courſe 
from eaſtward to weſtward, though in other parts of Eng- 
land they frequently run from north to ſouth. The miners 
report that the ſides of the load never bear in a perpendi- 
cular, but always overhang either, to the north or ſouth 
above. The mines ſeem to have been fo many channels; 
through which the waters paſs within the carth; and like 
rivers they have their ſmall branches opening into them, 
in all directions; theſe are by the miners termed the 
feeders of the load. Moſt mines have ſtreams of water 
running throvgh them, and when they are found dry, it 
ſeems owing to the water having changed its courſe; 
which it ſeems ſometimes to have been compelled to by 
the load's having filled up The courſe, and ſometimes to 
have fallen into other more eaſy channels. Phil. Tranſ. 
N an, p. 404. Price's Mineralogia Cornubienſis, 1778. 
O, XC. | | £5 | 
The load is frequently intercepted by the croſſing of a vein 
of earth, or ſtone, or ſome other metalline ſubſtance, in 
which caſe it generally happens, that one pait of the /oad 
is moved to a conſiderable diſtance on one (fide. This 
tranſient load is, by the miners termed a Avoking; and 
the part of the /:ad4 which is moved, is by them ſaid ro 
be heaved. This fracture or heave of a load, according 
to Mr. Price, ubi ſupra, p. 97. is produced by a ſubſi- 
dence of the ſtrata, from their primary pofitions, which 
he ſuppoſes to have been horizontal or parallel to the 
ſurface of the earth, and therefore ſhould more properly 
be called a depreſſion than a heave. This heaving of the 


lea would be an inexpreſſible loſs to the miner, did not 


experience trach him, that as the lead always run on 
the ſides of the hills, fo the part heaved is always moved 
toward the deſcent of the hill; ſo that the miner work-. 
ing toward the aſcent of the hill, and meeting a flooking, 
conliders himſelf as working in the heaved part; where- 
fore, cutting through the flooking, he works upon its 
back up the aſcent of the hill, till he recovers the load, 
/ RI Fg © rach 
Sometimes, though not univerſally, the mine is lined with 
an intermediate ſubſtance between the had and itſelf. 


This is properly ſpeaking the wall of the lead; though, 


in the common acceptation of that term, it ſignifies either 
ſuch intermediate ſubſtance, or the ſide of the mine where 
the head immediately unites itſelf to it. The ſprings in 
theſe parts are always hard, as they abound in (tony ot 
other mineral particles. From theſe particles, which are 
ſvſtained'in large quantities in all theſe places, we fre- 
quently find the paſſages quite choaked up; the ſtony 
matter ſeparated from the water of the ſpring, gradually 
conereting to the walls of the mine, till it has in time 
blocked up the whole cavity, with a maſs of ſpar, of a 
coarſe texture and_ irregular hpure : at other times this 
ſtony matter concretes more diſtinctly ; in which caſe it 
ſeems to be governed in its ſormation by a plaſtic power, 
or peculiar modus of attraction, by which the particles 
before ſuſpended in the water are brought together under 
a peculiar form. This power in general ſo exects itſelf 
over the harder particles 'of matter contained in the wa- 
ter, as to range them into the form of an hexangular 
pyramid, terminating an hexangular column of four, five, 
or more. times its length, Thus is the common rock 
cryſtal formed; and when this power is unmoleſted the 
columns in this body are carried to a great ſize. 4 IM 
Theſe cryſtals are of different tranſparences and colours, 
as the pure matter of which they are compoſed, is more 
or leſs diſengaged from the mixture of foreign particles; 
or as thoſe, or other ſubſtances, ace Fund capable of 
imparting theſe tinctutes or other qualities to them: but 
when the plaſtic paiticles are more numerous, there ſeems 
ae that theſe very plaſtic particles, before 

they ate fixed, are ſubject to the control and ditection of 
any fixed plaſtic particle, within the verge of whoſe ac- 
tivity. they happen to move, Notwithſtanding which, 
after they are once fixed, they exert their own plaſtic 
powers, and, in conjunction with the fü ſt plaſtic prin- 
ciple, govern the future concretion in ſuch manner, as 
to form a ſeemingly irregular cryſtal, though compoſed 
of two or more regular cryſtals. 

Thefe cryſtalline concretions exert a ſtrong attraftion on 
many metallic ſubſtances, fo as frequently te contain lead, 
copper, and other metals, in very confiderable quantities, 
embodied in them. 

The waters of mines are, beſide cryſtal, impregnated alſo 
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Loan, maſter, among Miners, See MASNER-Ld. 
Lo ap, training a. See 7 | 
LOADING. See Cargo and Laping. _ | 
LOADMANAGE, in Maritime Affairs : the hire is ſome- 


-LOADS ONE. See Macxkr. 


with a great quantity of ſulphureo-ſaline particles, and 
theſe ate in ſome of a vitriolic, and in others of an at- 
ſenical nature. The firſt of theſe, when pure, concrete 
into white cubes, reſembling grains of filver ; while the 


other, or arſenical ſulphur, concretes into yellow cubes, | 
reſembling grains of pure gold. Both theſe concretions, | 


whether ſingle or in large confuſed cluſters, are called by 
the miners mundic. The ſulphureo-ſaline principle of 
concretion ſeems, of the ſame nature. with the plaſtic 
power in the formation of cryſtals; and theſe bodies, 
like the others, are in the ſame manner found ſometimes 


- Gmple, ſomerimes compound. On the ſides of theſe the 


conctetion may always be obſerved forming itſelf into 


threads, which in three ſides run in different directions, 


but are always ſimilar in the oppoſite ſides. Phil. Tranſ. 

No 401. p. 403. Ste MINBRALOGY, . | 
Lo Ab is alſo uſed for nine diſhes of ore, each diſh being 

about half a hundred weight. Rey | 


RAINING. , 


times ſo called, which the pilot of a ſhip receives of 


a a maſter, for conducting a ſhip up the river, or into | 


-por t. 


LoAbsroxE, floating, an inſtrument invented and ſo called | 
by Mr. Boyle, which he uſed to diſcover whether gui- | 
. neas or other coins were counterfeit, by putting the in- 


ſtrument with the piece of coin to be tried and faſtened 


to the bottom of it, into a tall glaſs or other veſſel of wa- 


ter: marks being ſo made on the ſlender metalline pipe, 
which forms the upper part of the inſtrument, that the 
hollow ball which made the lower part of it, would fink 
moch lower, at leaſt two inches, if the coin be true 


gold than if it be not; and according as the water | 


reaches to one or other of the aforeſaid marks, an eſti- 
mate may be made, whether the piece of coin, if coun- 
terfeit, be made of tin, braſs, copper, filver, or lead. 


The inſtrument might be applied to any coins, either of | 
gold or Glyer, provided that they were of any conſider- 
able bulk. Birch's Hiſt. of the Royal Society, vol. ii. | 


* 
p. 115. 


LOAM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a claſs of foſſile 


bodies, the characters of which are theſe : they are 
compound earths, compoſed of diſſimilar particles, hard, 


ſtiſf, denſe, harſh, and rough to the touch, not eaſily | 
ductile while moiſt readily diffuſible in water, and uſually 


compoſed of ſand and a tough viſcid clay. _ 


firſt are compoſed of ſand and a leſs viſcid clay, and are 


. of a friable or crumbly nature; the ſecond are compoſed 


of ſand and a more viſcid clay, and are of a more tough 
and viſcid texture. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils. | 


Da Coſta diſtinguiſhes them by their colour into black | 

aud white, which are not acted upon by acids; yellow 
| laams, ſome of which are not acted upon by acids; and | 

other alkaline, brown /aqms, ſome acted upon by acids, 


to which. claſs belongs the Windſor loam, ſo well known 
aud fo, much uſed, for making bricks, building furnaces, 


_ » Jytes, Ke. and others alkaline ; and the green Joams not | 
acted, upon by acids. ;Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 112, &c. 


Log is alſo uſed, for a ſort of mortar made of this earth, 
by rzmpering. it with water, ſtraw, Ke. 


LOASA, in. Buam, à genus of the polyandria monogynia 
-. Claſs :. the charaQers are, that the calyx is a five-leaved 


permanent perianthium; rhe corolla bas five large and 
very wide petals; the ſtamina are capillary filaments, 
longer than the. neQtatium, which is compoſed of five 


{mall leaves, the fruit is an oval germen, which becomes | 
a ſingle-celled, three-valyed capſule, containing ſeveral | 


ſmall ſeeds ; there is only one ſpecies. 


_ LOBBY, in A. cbitecture, is a ſmall hall or waiting-room: it 
is alſo an entrance ivto a principal apartment, where 


© there. is a conſiderable ſpace betwgen that and a portico 
or veſtibule, and the length or dimenſions will not allow 


it to be conſidered as a veſtibule or an anti-room. See | 


ANTICHAMBER.- 


LOBE, Asccg, among Anatom iſis, is applied to each of 
che two parts whereof the dungs confilt, 


This ſeparation. into J is of uſe in dilating the lungs, | 


by cauſing them to receive more air, and preventing their 
being too much ſqueezed, when the back is bent, For 


* 


his reaſvy it is, that, beaſts, which are always inclining 


towards the £artb, have more Jobes in their lungs than 
men: even their Aber is divided into lobes, whereas that 

of man is continued. Sce Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 14. 
lite & d, Sc. Beg JAVER, 


1.087 is alſo uſed for the tip, of the car ; which'is more fat 


aud Ricſhy than, any other pact thereof, 1 
Du Laorent ſays, that the word lobe, in this laſt enſe, 
comes hom the Greek, >w*ev, to ume, or be ofh mid; 
f | 8 


Ol this, claſs there are two genera. 1. The TH¹R Aus- 
Toulicrkxs; and, 2, The GLIsCHROMICTHES, The 


= 
4 
2 


1 1 
1. ( > B 5 


this part of the ear being (aid to bluſh when the pet ſon is 
ham. e e ene 
Lo nx is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of fruits and grains. 
Thus the bean cohſiſts of two equal parts, called 4, 
which compoſe the body thereof, and are encompaſſed 
with the outer ſkin. — And all other prains, even the 
ſmalleſt are divided, like the bean, into the two lobes, 
or equal parts; as Dr. Grew has ſlie un in his Anatomy 
olf Plants. . EEO INS: 1 5 
LOBELLA, in Botany, a genus of the Hyngengſia monogamia 
claſs,” II. characters are theſe: the empalement of the 
flower is indented into five parts; the flower has one pe- 
tal, irregular, and the ſruit is a capſule under the petal, 


with two cells, and two ſeeds: the ſpecies are twenty 


: eight according to Linnzus, who haz joined this genus 


to the Rapuntium, or CaRDINAL's-flower of Tournefort, 


but Mr, Miller maintains that they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. 


- | LOBLOLLY, a ſea-faring diſh, otherwiſe called BURGOo0, 


LoBr oLLv-bay, in Botany. See GoRDONIA, 


| LOBS, in Mining, are ſteps that aſcend or deſcend within 


the mines, as ſtairs up to and down from a chamber. 
LOBSTER, in Zoology, a ſpecies of the sait a, accordin 


the CANCER or CRAB, The common lob/er is diſtin- 
gutſhed by a ſmooth thorax; ſhort ſerrated ſnout ; ver 
long antenne, and between them two: ſhorter, bifid, 
ciaws and fangs large, the gteater tuberculated, the 
leffer ſerrated in the inner edge; ſour pair of legs; fix 
Joints in the tail; and caudal fins rounded, 


Labſiers inhabit all the rocky ſhores of our iſland, but 


chiefly in the deepeſt and cleareſt water at the foot of 
rocks that impend over the ſea. In fummer they are 
found near the ſhore, and thence to about fix fathoms 
deep in water: in winter they are ſeldom taken in leſs 
than twelves or fifteen fathoms. Fhey are brought in 
vaſt quantities from the Orkney ifles, and many parts of 
the eaſtern coaſt of Scotland to the London markets. 


Sixty or ſeventy thouſand are annually brought in well- 


boats, from the neighbourhood of Montroſe alone. Some 


ale a ſort of trap formed of twigs, and baited with gar- 


a cord, ſunk into the ſea, and their place marked by a 
buoy. In the neighbourhocd of Scarborough, the fiſher- 
men uſe a bag-net fixed to an iron hoop, about two feet 
in diameter, and ſuſpended by three lines like a ſcale, 
and baited with fiſh guts tied to the bottom and middle 
of the net. T hey are caught in the night, and ſeldom 
in the day unleſs hs water be thick and opake. Lol ter. 
begin to breed in the ſpring, and continue breeding molt 
part of the ſummer. They propagate more humans, and 
are extremely prolific. Dr. Baſter counted twelve thou- 
ſand four hundred and forty-four eggs under the tail, be- 
ſides thoſe that remained in the body, unprotruded. See 


under the tail of the female or hen /o#/er, they ate very 
ſmall and black; but become as large as ripe elder berries 
before they are depoſited, and change into a dark-brown 
colour, When ſhe depoſits her eggs, ſhe is ſaid to be 


in berry, and this is the caſe at all times of the year, 


but chiefly in winter; though they ſeem to come to life 
only during the warm ſummer months of July and Au- 
guſt. Lo#/ters change their cruſt annually ; but the ſe- 
male does not caſt her ſhell in the ſame year in which ſhe 
depoſits her eggs. Previous to this change, they appear 
ſick, languid, and reſtleſs: they acquire a new coat in a 


few days; and whillt the ſhell is, ſoft, they ſeek fome 


lonely place for ſecurity, and they only grow in ſize 
when their ſhells are membranous and ſoft. Loeb/icrs 


if they are torn off by accident. They are ſaid to fear 
thunder and any great noiſe, and are apt to caſt their 
claws on ſuch occalion, When frightened, they will 
ſpring tail foremoſt, from a conſiderable diſtance to their 
hold in the rock; the fiſhermen can fee them paſs about 
thirty feet, and by the ſwiftneſs of their motion, ſuppoſe 
they may go much farther, They are more active in 

warm weather than cold, | IE. 
The large lehſter, are generally in their beſt ſeaſon ſrom 
the middle of October, till the beginning of May, Many 
of the ſmall ones, and ſome ſew of the larper fort, are 
goo all the ſummer. They are choſe for the table, by 
their being heavy in proportion to their ſize, and by che 
hardneſs of their ſhells on their ſides, ' which, in perſec- 
other ſmall ſhell-fiſh, adhering to them; ſhew Yikewile 
their ſuperior goodneſs. *Cock-/o}ſters are in general 
better than the hens in winter; they are diſtinguiſhed by 
the narrownels of their tails, and by their having'a ſtiong 
ſpine upon the centre of each of the tranſparent proceſles 
beneath the tail, which ſupport the Hur middle plates 
61 


tion, will not yield to moderate preſſure. Harnacles and 


to ſome writers; but in the Linnæan ſyſtem a ſpecies of 


of them are taken by the hand; but molt in pots, which 


bage, reſembling a wire mouſe-trap, fo that when the 
lobſter gets in, there is no return. Ibeſe are faſtened to 


Fecundity of Fis n. Theſe eggs are depoſited in the ſand 
where they are ſoon hatched. When they firſt appear 


and CRABS Will alſo renew their claws in a few weeks,“ 
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LOBULE, Los+r1.1.vs, in Anat:my, 2 little Be. 


| Loc AL, treſpaſs. 


s * „ 1 q o 1 
Loca problem, in mathematics, is ſuch an one, as is ca- 


LOC 


delicate, and eaſy of digeſtion - than that of the rail. 
Pennant? Brit. Zool. vol. iy, p. gy Ke. | 

The thelt calcined and crank in wine, is ſaid to break and 
carty off conetetions in the kidneys; and it is likely enough 
to have ſome effect in ſuch Caſes, becauſe the ſhells of 
im calcined, are a ſoit of lime; and the ſalts of lime 
are the grand difſolvents of ſtony concretions, It is now 
wen known, that whatever good effects Mrs, Stephens's 


medicine for the ſtone may have, are owing to the ſalts 


of lime. Sce L1ME-water, and LiTHONTRIPTiCS. 


. bus, as a food, are highly alcaleſcent, and of conſe— 


quencs m uſt be very proper when an acid acrimony pre- 
vails in the ſtomech and general habit: bur the contrary 
jo caſc of x tendency to an alkaline putreſation. They 


ames. | 


Each lobe of the lungs is divided into ſeveral leſſer lobes, 
or lobu'es, which arc faſtened on each ſide, to the largeſt 
branches of the trache2.—Each {bule confiſts of a great 
number. of lictle round veſicles, which have all a commu- 
nication with one another. lt 18 into theſe, velicles that 
the air enters, by the trachea, in inſpiration ; ſtill quitting 
them again in 2 See 7b. Anat. (Splanch.) 
. A 4h £14; Kei) | 
L08003 2 in the Materia Medica, a name by which 
ſome authors have called the bondrch, or bezoar-nut. 


' LOCAL, ſomething ſuppoſed to be ed or annexed to ſome 


particular place. | | 
Thus, in Law, a thing is ſaid to be local, i, e annexed or 
fixed to the freehoid. 
&c. is tranſitory, not vocal; that is, it is not neceſſary, 
that the place where battery was committed ſhould be 
ſet down as material in the declaration; or if it be ſet 
down, the defendant cannot traverſe it, by ſaying, be did 
claration, and ſo avoid the action. | 
Loc Al, che. See CHos E. 


country. See Cus rox. 
See TRESPASS. 


pable of an infinite number of different ſolutions; becauſe 
the point, that is to ſolve it, may be indifferently taken 
within a certain extent; e. gr. any where in ſuch a line, 


trical locus. 


A local problem may be either imple, as when the point 


ſought is in a right line; plane, zs when the point ſought 
is. in the circumference of a circle; /olid, as when the 
point required is in the circumference of a conic ſection; 


line of a. higher kind, as the geometers call it, 


_ J.ocaL., or artificial memory. See Memory. | 
Lacar colours, in Painting. are ſuch as are natural and 


proper for each particular object in a picture. | 
They are fo called to diſtinguiſh them from the clair ob- 
ſcure, which couſilts wholly of black and white. 

Loc Al motion. See Motion, ._ 8 5 
LOCATION, in the Civ Law, an act by which any thing 
is let out, on rent. | R 3 „„ 
The ſecond title of the nineteenth book of the Dige is 


conduction are relative terms, and are uſed as well for the 
action of him that lets, as ſor that of him who takes on 
that Jetting. | 


nues on the premiſes beyond the term of his leaſe ; which 
dy the civil law he is allowed to do, at leaſt for the ſpace 
of a year, on the ſame terms. 

LOCH, in the ALueria Medica, a name given by Avicenna, 


tentem, and are too apt io confound it with the c AN e a- 
MuM, fandarich, and other gums, with which they made 
their ſeveral ſorts of varniſh. | 
oel, or Louoen, in Pharmacy, a compoſition of a middle 
conſiſtence between a ſyrup and a ſoft cleQary ; chiefly 

uſed for the diſeaſes of the lungs. | 


The word is originally Arabic; but continues ſtill in uſe 
among the apothecaries. 


the manner of taking it is by licking. | 

LOCHE, or Sea-l.ocit, a name uſed in ſome parts of 
England for the MUSTEL A, called in other places, par- 

ticularly in Cornwall, the W Is TIE . 

LOCHIA, or Locnss, Asxla, the evacations conſequent 
on the delivery of a woman in child-bed. 

As ſoon as the uterus is eaſcd of its load, its fibres, as alſo 

thofe of the peritcnzum, the muſcles of the abdomen, 

&c, which have been extremely diſtended during the laſt 

period of yeltation, begin to contract themſelves, and 


are efteenicd very nouriſhing and good in a conſumption. 


not commit the battery in the place mentioned in the de- | 


The Lating call it line, andthe Greeks, cxxuſux, becauſe | 


bf their tails, The fleſh of 2 lohſter's claw is more tender, | 


An aQlion of treſpaſs for battery, 


Loc AL cnf?2115, are thoſe peculiar to ſome lordſhip, or other 
diſtrict, and not agreeable to the general cuſtoms of the! 


within ſuch a plane, figure, &c. which is called a geome- | 


or ſur/alid, as when the point is in the perimeter of a 


on the ſutjeCt of /ocarign and conduction. Lication and | 


Loc Ar io, taut, is, when the perſon who takes, conti- 


and others to the gum lac. "They call it alſo keikem and : 


Loc 


their veſſels; particularly the utefus, which by this means 
expels the biood amaſſcd in it. 6} 2 £47, 
"The flux of the Jh, or of blood and humours from 
the uterus about the time of parturition, is of two kinds; 
the one called egi mate, which happens after the ex- 
cluſion of the ſoeius, as its proper time; the other 
abortive, Which attends miſcarriages, and does not indeed 
follow them, but either precedes, or happens immediately 
in the act of abortion, and that uſually in a very violent 
and terrible manner. The legitimate is alſo often too 
copious, . 5 4.4 


$:gns of it. The legitimate /otbial flux is an excretion of 


blood from the genitals for eight, ten, twelve, or fourteen 
days after child-birth, and ſometimes for a longer time 
than that. During the firſt days, pure blood; grumous, 
atid coagulated, is diſcharged, or at leaſt a fluid coloured 
with blood; after the fourth or fiſth day, this diſcharge 
is attended with a diſagreeable, and ſometimes with a 
plainly fœtid ſmell ; in the ſucceeding days the humour 
becomes leſs bloody, and more and more yellowiſh, and 


aſter this it gradually becomes pale and watery, till it 


loſes all colour and ſmel] : all this while alſo the flux 
becomes more and more moderate in quantity, till at 
length it wholly ceaſes of itſelf, This is the natural ſtate 


ol this flux; but if the ſecundines are too long retained, 


or if a part of them be torn off and left in the uterus, 
then the flux frequently exceeds its due bounds, and many 


| pains and ſpaſtic motions are felt about the uterus, and 


throughout the abdomen. 

In che lochial fluxes attending abortions, the blood uſually 
flows out gently and moderately before the act, then it 
comes on, during the excluſion of the ſcetus, wich great 
yio'ence. Sometimes alſo, when violent paſſions of the 
mind have preceded, it comes on with all this violence 
at the firſt attack, before the ſœtus is excluded; this is 
followed by the foetus, or falſe conception, whichever is 
in the uterus, and this is attended uſually with ſaintings, 
and with violent pains in the belly. Perſons fubje to 
frequent abortions, have leſs trouble and pain with them 
than others, and the lochial flux is with them in leſs quan- 
> 5 | Pcs | 
The too great flux of the lochia is a thing of dangerous 
conſequence, and the perſons principally ſubject to-it are 
thoſe of plethoric habits, and ſuch as are ſubje@ to vio- 
lent paſſions; ſuch as are uſed to muck wine z/or other 


ſtrong liquors, and to high-ſeaſoned foods, as alſo ſuch 


as have omitted bleeding at the proper times during their 
being with child, and. ſuch as have been accuſtomed to 


too copious fluxes of the menſes. In caſes of abortions, 


thoſe are molt of all ſubject to immoderate fluxes of them 
who have not been duly treated, or properly purged aud 


_ cleanſed aſter a former lying- in. The principal occaſions 


of large fluxes of the /ochia after child-birth, are either 
a plethoric habit, or the uſe of violent medicines to pro- 


mote delivery, or the retention of part of the ſecundines 


in the uterus. 


| Prognoflics from it. The flux of the lochia, when moderate | 
and regular, is of the utmoſt benefit to the perſon, and the 


ſuppreſſion of it is ever attended with danger. This is of 
all other fluxes of blood, the moſt ſubject to exceed the 
uſual quantity : and in abortions, after the third month of 
pregnancy, is uſually greater than in parturitions at the 
full time. When this flux is immoderately great, the pa- 
tient's ſtrength is conſumed by it in a very little time; 
and when it is not thus violent for a continuance, but 
returns, aſter ſhort intervals, with violent effects, it is a 


ſign that the womb is not properly cleanſed, and the per- 


ſon is afterwards eee either barten, or ſubject to 
repeated abortions. In caſes of a threatened abortion, 
when there has once been a copious diſcharge of blood, 
there ſhould be no attempt made to retain the foetus in 
its place. | 

Method of treating. When the flux of the /ochia is moderate, 
it requires no afliſtance from the phyſician, but nature is to 
be left to her own courſe; if they flow too immode rately 
the patient ſhould be laid with her head low, kept cool, 
and the ſame means are to be uſed as in caſes of violent 
fluxes of the MENSE S. If the flooding proves violent, 
linen cloths, which have been wrung out of a mixture of 
equal parts of vinegar and water, or red wine, ſhould be 
applied to the belly, the loins, and the thighs: theſe 
muſt be changed as they grow dry ; and may be diſcon- 
tinued as ſoon as the flooding abates. The medicines 
which have power to quiet the violent emotions of the 
blood are to be often repeated, ſuch are nitre, the alkalire 
abſorbents, as crabs eyes, and the like, and a little cin- 
nabar : if theſe are inſufficient, recourſe is to be had to 
the milder aſtringents, ſuch as the crocus martis antime- 
nialis, and tincture of ſalt of ſteel, and the decoction, 


or extract of the common yarrow. In a violent flooding 


aſter delivery, Dr. Buchan ſays, that he has ſeen very 
good effects from the following mixture: take of penny- 
royal water, ümple cinnamon» water, and ſyrup of pop- 

| | pics. 
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LOC: 


pies, each two ounces, acid elixir of vitriol, a dram; 
mix them, and take two table-ſpoonfuls every two hours, 
or oftener if neceſſary. The abortive flux of the /o44va 
is to be treated in the ſame manner with the too violent 
one attending parturition at the ſull time. The abortion 
is always to de haſtened, and the ſeetus, mole, or what- 
ever, to be taken out as foon as poſſible, when the flux 
becomes violent, leſt the patient faint and periſh, under 
it. The way to prevent an immoderate flux of the /ochia 


nancy, and, if neceſſary, this may be done even faſt 
before delivery. The proper ligatures on the belly, after 


the excluſion of the foetus, are alſo of great ſervice in | 


this view, and the keeping perfectly quiet, and avoiding 
much talking, are greatly conducive to it. The return of 
abortions is principally guarded againſt by a ſufficient 
cleanſing of wh 

the arm about the time of pregnancy at which the abor- 
tion happened before. 8 


Child-bearing women are to be conſidered, after parturi- 


tion, as wounded perſons, in whom fevers are very eaſily 
brought on, and every thing that makes any commotion 
in the blood is to be carefully avoided by them, Aſtrin- 
gent medicines are to be avoided as much as poſſible in 
theſe caſes; and where they are found abſolutely neceſſary, 
the milder only are to be given, and attemperating me- 
dicines muſt always be given between; and if this is neg- 
| lefted, inflammatory fevers, hectics, and often dropſies, | 


are the conſequence. | | EE 
Locula, furpreſiont of the. Theſe are either plenary or 
partial. In the plenary ſuppreſſion there is no blood diſ- 
charged at all, or if there was a og of 2 proper 
diſcharge; it ſtops during the firſt day, In the partial 
ſuppreſſion, or, as it is called by ſome writers, the immi- 
nution of the lochia, they keep their period of eight, ten, 


womb at the time, and by bleeding in | 


* 


9 


or twelve days, but are ſo ſmall in quantity, as to be 


fcarce allowable under the name of a flux of this kind, 
In the judging of this immunition, it is necefſary to con- 
fider the natural ſtate and conſtitution of the patient; 
and if in the time of her not being pregnant, ſhe has 
been uſed but to ſmall diſcharges by the menſtrual flux, 
there is not to be expected a large ' hu of the lochia; if 
the perſon has had children before, inquiry is allo to be 
made into the quantity diſcharged at thoſe times, and 
from that is to be determined what is to be expected. 
The perſons fubject to ſupp» e//fons of the lochia are princi 
pally thoſe of 2 plethoric habit, and whoſe veins are 
{mall ;-thoſe who are of a timid diſpoſition, and eaſily 
fubje& to fear, ſorrow, and the like paſſions. Theſe are 
principally the natural cauſes of a ſuppreſſion of the lochia, 
but to theſe are to be joined many accidental and adven- 
titious ones; ſuch as the fudden cooling of the body, the 
giving very forcing medicines to forward the delivery, 
and the improper uſe of bot medicines. 
given to promote the lachia, when they are judged. not to 
flow in ſufficient quantity, and they often preduce a ple- 
nary ſuppreſſion of them, inftead of a cure. Myrth, 


faffroh, and the volatik ſalts when given injudiciouſly, are 
of this tribe. Sometimes alſo ſuppreſſions of them are 


brought on by violent paſhons, and by the repeated and 
forcible efforts the perſon has been obliged to make dur- 
ing a hard labour. 5 f 

Protnefiic from it. There is no kind of hæmorrhage, the 


ſuppreſſion of which is attended with fuch great or ſuch | 


imminent danger as this of the /achia. The natural 
ſuppreſſions are uſually either from too great a quantity 
of blood, with a ſpiſſitude of it, or from a turgeſcence 
and violent emotion of it. In the firſt caſe, the ſymptoms 
which ſucceed are lefs violent, in the latter they are 
more terrible. Of the firſt kind are inquietude, toffing 
and turving about, anxiety, and ſtraitneſs of the præcor- 


dia, pains of the head, and want of appetite, In the| 
latter caſe, fevers of the inflammatory kind often imme- 
diately enſue, and ſometimes miliary and purple fevers, | 


with great malignity; ſome alſo immediately fall into de- 
liriums of the moſt violent kinds, and into quinſeys. 
Such are the ſudden effeCts of theſe fuppreſſions ; but 
beſide theſe, there are often leſs coagulations, or grumes 
of blood in the uterus; theſe prevent future conception, 
or pre veut the feetus, when conceived, from receiving due 
nouriſhment, and bring on, by that means, abortion 
and when this is not the caſe, they ſubject the patient to 


various hyſteric and couvulfive* diſorders,” and frequent | 


| faintings. OP 34 | | 
Method of cure. When the ſuppreſſion is but partial, and the 


Thefe are often | 


2 — = 


ochia| feldom' attended with much ſucceſs; when indeed the 
in partucition, is to bleed often _— the time of prep- | 
e 


lachia do flow, though in too ſmall a quantity; in this caſe 


the more gently ſtimulating medicines are to be given, 


and even the(e in very ſmall doſes, The tincture of | 


myrch and ſaffron, and eſſence of amber, may in this caſe 
be mixt and given, twenty, or twenty-five drops at a doſe 
twice a day; theſc often have a very ſpeedy and happy 
eſſect. When the ſuppreſſion is plenary, aud efpecialiy 


| LOCRIAN, in Ancient Muſic, the ſeventh ſpecies of the 


LL © © 


when it has already held the patient ſome days, it is in 
vain to expect to bring on a fegular difcharge of them at 
once by ſtimulating medicines; the Catifes of the ſup- 
preſſiow-are then to be enquired? into, and the febriJe 
emotions of the blood allayed by febrifuges, and by ni- 
trous medicines ; and when the blood is reftored to its 
proper ſtate, they will again begin to flow regularly, The 
common method of bleeding to bring them on again, is 


patient has omitted bleeding at proper times during preg- 
nancy, this fometimes proves ſerviceable; but rarely 
when the blood is faulty in quality, rather than in quan- 
tity. The generality of the world are afraid of nitre in 
| theſe caſes, leſt it ſhould bring ôn diarrhœas, but it is 

only an immoderate uſe of it that is liable to this objec- 
tion; for given in doſes of 'fovr,"five, or fix grains, it 
will rather prevent than occaſion a diatrhœã in theſe 
caſes. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 60, 80, &c. Buckan's 
Dom. Med, p. 584, &c. See DELIVERT, and INFEAM- 


MATtox of the womb. © © THOR | 
LOCHIAL fevers, a term uſed by medical writers th expreſs 
ſuch fevers as ariſe from ſuppreſſions or imminutions of 
the lechial diſcharges in lying-in women, or from any 
| Other irregularities during the time of that diſcharge. 
' Tunker's Contp. Melt p 2527105554 ao omg erenmant nt 
LOCIS communibus. See CoMMunitts, © © © 
LOCK, a little inſtrument uſed for the ſhutting and faſt- 
ening of doors, cheſts, &c. only to be © ned by a key. 
The lock is reckoned the maſter- piece in ftdiery ; apreat 
deal of art and delicacy being required in contriving and 
varying the wards, ſprings, bolts, &c. and adjuſting them 
to the places where they ate to be uſed, and to the various 
ocanhons of , © TOE ICT Oo onion 
From the various ſtructure of lots, accommodated to 
their different intentions, they acquire various names. 
Thoſe placed on outer doors are called /ocþ-1;:ks; thoſe 
on chamber-doors, /pring-lecks ; thofe on trünks, run. 
locks, padiocks, & c. e FHFHPHVfmwDP 
Of theſe, the ſpring-lock is the moſt conſiderable, both 
for its frequency, and the curioſity of its ſtructure. Its 
principal parts are, the main-plate, the cover-plate, and 
the pin-hole 2 to the main-plate belong the key-hole, top- 
hook, croſs-wards, bolt-toe or bolt-nab, drawback-fpring, 
tumbler, pin of the tumbler, arid the ſtaples; to the 
cover-plate belong the pin, main-ward, croſs-ward, ſtep- 
ward, or dap-ward ; to the pin-hole belong the hock 
ward, main croſs-ward, ſhank, the pot or bread, bow- 
ward, and bit. EM ot OS Toy OY 
Lock, or WEin, in Inland Navigation, the general name 
for all thoſe works of weod and ſtone, made to confine and 
raiſe the water of a river: the banks alſo which are made 
to divert the courſe of a river, are called by theſe names 
in ſome places. But the term lech is more particularly 
appropriated to expreſs a kind of canal incloted between 
two gates; the upper called by workmen the fluice-gate, 
and che lower called the flood-gate. Theſe ſerve in arti- 
ſicial navigations to conſine the water, and render the 
pailage of boats eaſy both in paſſing up or down the 
{tream. . | ho | | 
To Lock, in Fencing, is to ſeize your adverfary's fword- 
arm, by twining your left arm round it, after you cloſe 
your parade, {hell to ſhell, in ordet to diſarm him. "a 
LOCKER, in a b, a kind of box or cheſt made along 


4 f — 


* 


the fide of a thip, to put or ſtow any thing in. 
LockER, Gowlans, See HELL BORE, and TROLL 1US. 
LoCKER, ſhot, in Sea- Language. See GARLAND. 
LOCKMAN, in the Ille of Man, the officer who executes 
the orders of the government, much like our under- 
ſheriff, | | 5 
LOCKS, in the Manege, in French called entxavons, are 
pieces of leather two fiogers broad, turned round, and 
ituffed on the inſide, to prevent their hurting the paſtern 
of a horſe, round which they are elapped. An entrave 
is compoſed of two entravens joined by an iron chain, 
ſeven or eight inches long. Bi | 
LOCESPIT, among Mines, is the fmall cut or trench, 


made with a ſpace of about a foot wide, to mark out the 
firlt lines of a work. | | | 
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DIAPASON. It was alſo called // ei,ẽ, and common. 
LOCULAMENTUM, in Botany, denotes a ceil or parti- 
tion, in a ſred-pod, for the SEED of a plant. | 
In ſome plants we only find one beculamentum in a pod; 
in ſome others two, three, or more. 3 
LOCUS, place, in the general ſeufſe. See PLACE. 
Locus, among Ancient Miſſicians, was uſed to ſignify the 
interval between one degree of acuteneſs or gravity. of 
ſound and another. The Greeks led the word zeneg 
in the ſame ſenſe, for the ſpace through which the voice 
moved. See MoT10N. x MES 
This motion the Greeks diflinguiſhed into two kinds; 
one continued, ouxy, the other disjunct, Narnyargen. 


ces 


— 


LOC 


Inftances of the firſt kind are in ſpeaking; of the ſecond, 
in ſinging; and this they called melodie motion, or what 
was adapted to ſinging. Ptolemy in like manner divides 
ſounds of unequal pitch, Jogu; deset, into continued 
and diſcrete, and ſays the firſt kind are improper, and 
the ſecond proper, for harmony. 0963 


* * 


Ariſtides Quintilianus interpoſes a third kind of motion 
between the two here mentioned, ſuch as that of a per- 
ſon reciting a poem. | {e729 0 TED 
Wn ray fall pon in Botany, is uſed by ſome for the 
tree whoſe juices afford us the gum anime of the ſhops. 
See LocusT-tire. 7 
Locus, in Rhetoric, a topic, or head, whence: arguments 
are brought to prove the queſtion in hand. Some of 
theſe-are called loci communes, ot common topics, as be- 
ing common to all ſorts of arguments: thus, whether a 
thing be poſſible or impoſſible, more or lefs than ſome- 
thing elſe, &c. F e 5 
Beſides theſe, three others are mentioned by rhetoricians, 
| juſtum, utile, and honeftum; to which ſome add jucundum , 
but Voſſius will have this laſt to be comprehended under 
utile. See Toric. 5 . 
Locus geometricus denotes a line, by which a local or inde- 
terminate problem is ſolved. See Locar. problem. 

A locus is a line, any point of which may equally ſolve 
an indeterminate problem. br | | 
This, if a right line ſuffice for the conſtruction of the 
equation, is called /ocus ad rectum; if a circle, locus ad 
eirculum; if a parabola, locus ad parabolam z if an ellip- 
ſis, locus ad etlipfim; and ſo of the reſt of the conic ſec- 
tions. ns | 
The loci of 


bolas, hyperbolas, &e. ſolid loci. | 
Wolfius, and other moderns, divide the loci more com- 
modiouſly into orders, according to the number of di- 


Thus it will be a locus of the firſt order, if the equation 
de r Say; a lus of the ſecond ot quadrate order, if y* 
Sax, or y*=a*—x*, &c. a lus of the third or cubic 

order, if 55 S a x, or y ga -, Kc. "Hh 
The better to conceive the nature of the locus, ſuppoſe 
two unknown and variable right lines AP, PM. (Tab. 
Analyfis, fig. 29, 30.) making any given angle A PM 
with each other; the one whereof, as AP, we call x, 


indefinitely along a right line given in poſition ; the other 


but always parallel to itſelf ; and moreover an equation 
only containing theſe two unknown quantities x-and y, 


riable quantity PM (y): the line paſſing through the ex- 
tremities of all the values of y, 1. e. through all the points 
M, is called a geometrical locus, in 
of that equation in particular. 8 
All equations, whoſe leci are of the firſt order, may be 
reduced to ſome one of the four following formulz : 
by 


b'x 
I JEL WM =. 


a 


other unknown quantity x to be reduced to this expreſſion 


bi. rs 
= and all the known terms to this c. 


axis in A, and which makes with it an angle, ſuch that 
the two unknown quantities x y, may be always to one 


towards E, and the indefinite ſtraight line D M parallel to 
any point M thereof 


3 
Tru. 


To find he lacut of the third form, y == — e, proceed 


cus. Aſſume A Ba (fig. 32.) and draw the right lines 
B Eb, A DOS e, parallel to P M, the one on one {ide 


points A, E, draw the right line AE of an indefinite 


ſuch equations as are right lines, or circles, | 
the ancients called plain {oct ; and of thoſe that are para- 


menſions to which the indeterminate quantities riſe. | 


having a fixed origin in the point A, and extending itſelf | 


P M, which we call y, continually changing its poſition, | 


4 . p <4 r — 
mixed with known ones, which expreſſes the relation of 

IE" . ] 24 * 5 1 d - , > T ; 5 | . 1 2 0 
tet e e e e, 
general, and the locus | | Aj | | : 

LOWE (AP (x): AFor DG= 1 and A B (n) BE (n) 


ee e 


The locus of the firſt formula being already determined; | 
ince it is evident, that it is a right line which cuts the | 


another in the proportion of à to ö; to find that of the | 
ſecond, y. _ +c;.in.the line AP (fig. 31.) take AB 
=, and draw BEE, AD=c, parallel to PM. On the | 
lame fide, A P, draw the line AE of an indefinite length | 


AE. I fay che line DM is the locus of the aforeſaid. 
equation or formula; for if the line MP be drawn from | 
1 parallel to QA, the triangles A BE, | 
APP, will be ſimilar; and therefore A B (4): BE (6) 


A P, and the other on the other (ide; and through the | 


where the unknown quantity y is ſuppoſed always to be 
freed. from fractions, and the fraction that multiplies the | 


—_—_— 
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rough the point D, che line 


equations may 


h Por if the line MQ 
: AP (x): P F ==; nnd conſequently P M „pr | 


R 


. 7; | 
15 in AP (fg. 33.) take AB S a, and draw B E =, 


AD S c, parallel to P M, the one on one fide A P, and 


the other on the other fide; and through the points A, E, 
draw the line A E indefinitely towards E, and through 


_ the point D draw the line DM parallel to AE. I ſay 
D ſhall be the lacus ſought; for if the line MP 
| drawn from any point M thereof, parallel to A Q, then 
we ſhall have always PM ( MCC). 
8 4 


Hence it appears, that all the lei of the firſt degree are 


be 


ſtraight lines; which may, be cafily ſound, becauſe all their 
be reduced to ſome one of the foregoing 
formulz. ; | | 19 
All hci of the / cond: degree are conic ſections, viz. ei- 
ther the parabola, the circle, ellipſis, or hyperbola: if 
an equation therefore be given, whoſe lecus is of the fe- 
cond degree, and it be required to draw the conic ſee- 


tion, which is the lotus thereof; firſt draw a parabola, 
ellipſis, and hyperbola; ſo as that the equation expreff- 
ing the natures thereof may be as compodud 8s pol 

in order to get general equations, or formulæ, by ex- 


ible: 


amining the peculiar, properties whereof we may know 
which of theſe formulz the given equation ought to have 
regard to; that is, which of the conic ſe&ions will be 
the locus of the propofed equation. This known, com- 
pare all the terms of the propoſed equation with the terms 
of the general formula of that conic ſection, which you 


| have found will be the locus of the given equation j; by 


which means you will know how to draw. the ſection, 
which is the /zcus of the equation given. % wy 
For example: let AP (x), PM. (Y), be unknown, and 
variable ſtraight lines fig. 34.) and let m, u, p, r, „ be 
given right lines: in the line AP take AB=m, and draw 
B E n, AD=r, parallel to PM; and through the point 
A draw A Ege, and through the point D the indefinite 
right line D G parallel to AE. In DG take DC, and 


with CG, as a diameter, having it ordinates parallel to 


P M, and the line C Hp, as the parameter, deſcribe a 
parabola CM; and it will be the Jt of the following 
general formula: e , e e ROS 77 
2 u nn | „ Y' OE | | 
RN an rr 1 + 
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MP, making any angle AP M with AP; the triangles 
ABE, APF, mall be ſimilar; therefore A B (Cn): AE 


LTF = And conſequently GM or PM 


—RR-S G = Sour * — r, and CGorDG— DC=— 


. But from the nature of the parabola GM*x2C.G x 
CH; which equation will become that of the general 
formula, by putting the liceral valves of thoſe lines. 
Again: if through the fixed point A you draw the inde- 
finite right line A Q (fg. 35.) parallel to P M, and you 
take A B = mn, and draw BE = n, parallel to A P, and 
through the determinate /points A, E, the line A E=; 
andi if in A take AD = r, and draw the indefinite 
ſtraight line B G parallel to A E, and take D Ct; this 
being done, if with the, diameter Q, whoſe ordinates 
are parallel to A P, and parameter the line CH= p, you 
deſcribe a parabola CM; this parabola ſhall be the /ocus 
of this ſecond equation, ot formulais 4 


r . n 
Xx — — x Xx — y —2'rx et Leg =o 
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be drawn from any point M, there- 
n will AB (m): A E (e) :: AQ or 

BM O): AFor DG ===. And A B (): BE (a); 2 


AQU):QF'= 


QF nk G.=x —_— and C G.or D 'a DC= = 


. And fo by the common property of the parabola, 
you will have the fortgoing Reogh, equation,' or for- 
mula. 80 likewiſe may be ſfound'peneral equations, or 
formule, to the other conic 72 1 | 

2 


in, parallelto AP; 


22. And therefore G Mor QM 
5 theretogs: Gor (hb 


Now 
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Now if it be required to draw the parabola, which * 
find to be the /ocus of this propoſed equation 35 — 24 y 


—bx+cc=0; compare every term of the firlt formula 
with the terms of the equation, becauſe y y in both is 


without fractions; and then will —= o, becauſe the 


reQtangle x) not being in the propoſed equation, the ſaid 
rectangle may be eſteemed as multiplied by o ; whence 
n o, and me; becauſe the line AE falling in AB, 
that is, in AP in the conſtruction of the formula, the 
points B, E, do coincide, Therefore, deſtroying all the 
terms adſected with — in the ſormula, and ſubſtituting 
m for e, we ſhall get yy—2ry—px+rr +p5=0. 
Again, by comparing the correſpondent terms — 27, 
and — 2.4 yz, as alſo — p *, and — b x, we have r a, 
and p; and comparing the terms wherein are neither 
of the unknown quantities x, y, we get rr + ps cc; 
and ſubſtituting a and 6 for r and p, then will 5 = 

| — which is a negative expreſſion, when a is greater 
than c, as is here ſuppoſed. There is no need of com- 
paring the firſt terms. y y and yy, becauſe they ate the 
key Fog Now the values of m, u, r, p, 5, being thus 
found, the ſought locus may be conſtructed by means of 
the conſtruction of the formula, and after the following | 
manner, 


Becauſe BE (a) O Hg. 36.) the points B, E, do coin- 


cide, and the line A E falls in AP; therefore through | 


"the fixed point A draw the line ADr =a parallel to 
P M, and draw D G parallel to AP, in which take DC 


(5s) _ then with DC, as a diameter, whoſe or- | 


b 
. dinates are right lines parallel to PM, and parameter the 
line CH () = , deſcribe a parabola : I ſay, this will 
be the locus of the given equation, as is eaſily proved. 
{If in a given equation, whoſe /ocus is a parabola, w be 
without a fraction; then the terms of the ſecond for- 


mula mult be compared with thoſe of the given equa- : 


Thus much for the method of conſtructing the loci of 


. equations which are conic ſections. If, now, an equa- } 
tion, whoſe locus is a conic! ſection, be given, and the | 


particular ſection whereof it is the locus, be required: 

All the terms of the given equation being brought over 
two caſes. 4 | | | 

| Caſe 1. When the reQangle x) is not in the given equa- 

tion. 1. If either yy or xx be in the ſame equation, the 

locus will be a parabola. 2. If both x x and yy are in 


to one (ide, fo that the other be equal to o, there will be | 


the equation with the ſame ſigus, the locus will be an el- | 
lipſis, or a circle. 3. If x x and yy have different ſigns, | 


the locus will be an hyperbola, or the oppoſite ſectious re- 
garding their diameters. 0 | 
| Caſe 2. When the rectangle xy is in the given equation. 
1. If neither of the ſquares xx or yy, or only one of 


them, be in the ſame, the locus of it will be an hyperbola | 


between the aſymprotes. 2. If y y and x & be therein, 


- baving different ſigns, the locus will be an hyperbola, re- 


_ - garding its diameters. 3. If both the ſquares -x.x and 
| 7 yy are in the equation, having the ſame ſigns, then, ac- 


cording as the co-efficient of x* is greater, equal or leſs | 


than the ſquare of half the co-efficient of æ y, the locus 
hall be an ellipſe, parabola, or hyperbola. And in any 
caſe the locus of the equation is ſome conic ſection. 


This method of conſtructing geometrical /oci, by reduc- | 


ing them to equations as compound as poſſible, we owe 


0 Mr. Craig, who firſt publiſhed it in bis Treatiſe of the | 


_  Quadrature of Curves, in 1693. It is explained at large 
in the ſeventh and eighth books of the Conic Sections of 
the marquis de Hoſpital. See this ſubject particularly 
illuſtrated in Maclaurin's Algebra, part ii. 
Locus T, beute, a genus of inſects, comprehending the 
locuſt, (imply ſo called, the feveral ſpecies of other locufts 
and graſhoppers, with the crickets of the houſe and field. 
Linnæus has clafſed all theſe under the genus of GRYI. 


LUS. | 
Willoughby obſerves, that in theſe animals there are al- 


ways more males than ſemales, which is contrary to the 


order of nature in other inſects, where the females are | 
much the moſt numerous; and Swammerdam obſerves, | 


that it is only the males that make a noiſe, which hie 


ſays they do by a ſwift vibration of their wings, either | 
75 one another, ot againſt their legs. See Tab. of | 
p | 


ſefts, Ne 3. ſeq. 


The nympha, or worm of the lecuſt, ſcarce at all differs | 


from the creature in its perfect ſtate.” It moses and eats 


* 


2 


in the nymph ſtate; and all the viſible diffetence is, that | 


the wings are not expanded as in the perfect act, but 
are gathered up in a ſmall compaſs, and farm four little 
buttous on the ſhoulders, Swammerdam obſerves, that 


* * 4 


„the country, they ſeized upon the vines, 


tender of the females, three or four of them being fre- 
_ quently ſeen gathered about one of that ſex, and ſeem- 


well as the reſt. Swammerd. Bibl. Natur. 


taken the whole into his hiſtory: the antennæ ate long 
and ſlender, the eyes black and prominent, and the 
| breaſt is remarkably high and narrow: 5. The great Spa- 


The country of the Coſſacks or Ukrain is, in dry ſum- 


_ tures lays two or three hundred eggs, which hatching the 


L OC 


the want of attention to this particolar in former Writers 
had been the occaſion of a very unneceflary ,multiplica- 
tion of names; as Aldropand, Johnſon, Mouffat, aud 
others, have deſcribed .theſe ect in the nymph me 
under the names of bruchi, attebali, and «ſeth, ſuppoſing 
them to be ſo many diſtinct ſpecies of animals., It is ob- 
ſerved, that toward the end of ſummer the males are very 


ing to do her all the kind offices in their power, flutter- 
ing about with their wings, and rubbing her with their 
fore-leys. The males are always more briſk. and nimble 
than the females; and among all the kinds of lacu/ts, 
there are a great many naturally. imperfect; particularly 
many have only one hinder leg, yet theſe hop almoſt as 
We have in England but yery few inſects of this kind. 
The ſpecies mentioned by Mr. Ray are ſeven. ., _ 
1. The common ſmall green grafhopper. This has ar- 
ticulated antenne, very flexile, and nearly half an inch 
long; its belly is green; its outer wing brown, and its 
inner ones membranaceous, tranſparent, and reticulated; 
its back is divided into eight or nine rings, and is of a 
browniſh colour; the hinder legs are very long, and 
ſtrong. There is a great variety in the colour of this 
ſpecies; ſome have more, ſome leſs green, and ſome 
have a little yellow about them. 2. The larger grey- 
winged graſhopper. This is diſtinguiſhed. by haying 
grey wings ſpotted with black. 3. The ſmall brown graſ- 
hopper, with a long rhomboidal head; the antenne in 
this ſpecies are very ſhort. 4. The great green giaſ- 
hopper. Tbis is accurately deſcribed by Joan. de Mu- 
ralto in the German Ephemerides, and Mr. Ray has 
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niſh /acuſt, of a browniſh grey, with ſpotted wings; this 
is about three inches long, and is. the ſpecies lately found 
in England. 6. The great African loca, with ſtriated 
ſhoulders : this differs from the former only in theſe 
ſtreaks. 7. The great African locuſt : this is four inches 
long, and is of a green colour; under, the ſhoulders 
there are only ſmall rudiments of wings; and it has two 
ſtrong yellow forceps under the tail, which terminate in 
black points. Thoſe ſpecies of this genus, commonly 
called c:c&ets, fee under the article CRICKET. Ephem. 
Germ. anno 12. obſ. 16. Ray's Hiſt. Inl. p. 64. Sce 
alſo CicADA and HarvesT-fly.. | | 
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mers, much infeſted with ſwarms: of  /acuſts, driven thi- 
ther by an eaſt or ſouth-eaſt wind. The number of theſe 
inſects is fo great, that they darken the air, and devout 
all the corn of the country. They lay their eggs in au- 
tumn, and then die. It is ſaid that each of theſe crea- 
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enſuing ſpring, produce ſuch a. number of locuſts, that 
they do far more miſchief than before, unleſs the rains 
fall, which kill both the eggs and the inſets, or unleſs 
a ſtrong north, or north-weſt wind ariſes, which drives 
them all into the Euxine ſea. The hogs of the country are 
fond of theſe eggs, and devour great quantities of them. 
In the night, when theſe inſects reſt on the ground, they 
cover it to the height of three or ſour inches. If a wheel. 
paſs over them, they emit an intolerable ſtench, - Phil. 
Tranſl. Ne 8. p. 137. where Monſieur Beauplan's De- 
ſcription of Poland, and Thevenot's Voyages, part i. are 
referred to. . eln, l e 
Graſhoppers ſometimes come in ſwarms to particular 
places in the ſame manner that cis dos, They ap- 
peared ſome years ago in Languedoc, and ſome other 
places, in very. formidable ſwarms, and cat up all the 
barvelt of ſeveral years. They took their flight like birds, 
and were about an inch long, and of a grey colour, i! 
{ſhape wholly like the common graſhoppers. They were 
found in many places covering the whole ſurface of the 
earth four or five inches deep, and uſed to lie quite tl! 
toward noon ; but when the ſun then ſhone warmly upon 
them, they uſed to ariſe and take wing, and ſettling cn 
the corn-belds, they would in a few hours eat up the 
whole produce, ears, leaves, and even the more tender 
pare ot the ſtalks. 16 | 
'hen they had deſtroyed one field in this manner, they 
uſed to take wing and fly to another. They uſually flew 
very high in the air, and directly againſt the wind; but 
as ſoon as they ſaw a new crop of coin, they dropped 
together in a fwarm, and cleared it as they had done the 
firit. This practiſe they continued the whole day, and 
toward evening they ſettled upon the groutid, where they 
remained quiet, till the heat of the following day raiſed 
them again, When they had deſtroyed all the corn in 
arden-herbs, 
ole fields of 


which 


and willows, 1 laſt upon the hemp, 


R 
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which they eat up, notwithſtanding its great bitterneſs. | Lop GMENT 1s more frequently uſed for a work,caft up by. 
1 wards autumn they left olf feeding, and were found | the be ſiegers, during their approachess, in ſome dangerous 
;11 copulation, and ſoon after this the females, were every. poſt, which they have gained, and where it ig, abſolutely a 
where ſeen laying their eggs, which they depoſited in the neceſſary to lecute themſelves againſt the enemies fire; 
bound, making a hole with their tail long enough to re-] as in a covert-way, in. breach, the bottom of a moat, or 
ceive a gooſe quill, r Hole oi | any other part gained from the belieged..,, wiſts ws 
ju theſe holes every female. would lay forty or Gfty eggs, Lodgments. are made by caſting up & rth, or by gabions, 
tach of the fize of a. millet ſeed; and when they had | or paliſades, woolpacks, faſcines, mantelets, or any thin 22 
finiſhed the layingy they covered up the hole to keep out] capable of covering ſoldiers in the place they have 0 4 
the water z after this they died apace, and the multitudes | and are determined to keep. elf: cod x. te. cn) 
of their -eaccaſcs ſtunk , intolerably, poiſoning the air. | LOEFLINGIA, in Botany, à genus of 2 triandria mono- 
The next year they hatched in Aptil; and from this one gynia claſs. Its characters are theſe ; e calyx is com 
ſwarm there were ſuch, prodigious numbers hatched, that | poſed of five leaves; the flower has five very ſmall pe- 
(heen tuns of them were deſtroyed, while no bigger than] tals; and the fruit is a Gngle-celled capſule with three 
ic, and nine tuns of their eggs before the hatching, | valves. There is only one ſpecies. 1 
and yet there remained enough of them to deſtroy, in a LOESELIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 
tent meaſure; the ſucceeding harveſt, After this they | didynamia angicſpermia claſs, called alſo; royenia by Houſ- 
gradually decrealcd for ſeveral years, till they were not] ton. The characters are theſe : the perianthium is one- 
more numerous there than elſewhere. This was attri- leaved, and tubular; it is ſhort, and divided into four 
buted to the induſtry of the farmers in killing them; but | ſegments, and remains after the flower is fallen; the 
it is more probable, that unfavourable ſeaſons deſtroyed flower conſiſts of one irregular petal; it is formed into a 
them. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 182. p. 146. tube of the length of the cup, and its verge is divided into 
LocuysT, watery lacuſta aquatica, the name given by authors] five equal ſegments, all bending towards one fide, and of 
to a ſpecies. of water-inſe&, ſomewhat reſembling the] an oval figure; the ſtamina are four filaments, of the 
/ocuft kind in ſhape. It is about three inches long, its] length of the flower; two of theſe are ſhorter than the 
tail an inch and a quarter, and its legs are of different! others; the antheræ are ſimple, and the germen of the 
lengths; the anterior part being the ſhorteſt of all; its piſtil is oval; the ſtyle is ſample, the ſtigma thick, the 
body is fender, and the fore-legs are always carried ſtraight | capſule is of an oval figure, divided into three cells, and 
forward, ſo as to rcach beyond the head in the form of | containing a number of ſeeds of an angular figure. 
antennz 3 theſe, as well as the other legs, end each in | LOG, in the Jewiſh Antiquities, a meaſure which held a 
two claws; the eyes are ſmall, and not very prominent, | quarter of a cab, and conſequently five-{ixths of a pint. 
and the upper wings are cruſtaceous; the under ones] There is mention of a log, 2 Kings vi. 28. under the 
membranaceons, thin, and tranſparent z the middle joint name of a fourth part of a cab. But in Levitieus the word 
of the leg is ſuch, that the creature can only move them log is often met with, and ſigniſies that meaſure of oil, 
upwards, not downwards, and there runs an acute which lepers were to offer at the temple after they were 
tongue or proboſcis under the belly, as is the caſe in the | cured of any diſcaſe. e e yea oc. 
water ſcorpion and notonecta. 5 Dr. Arbuthnot ſays, that the /og was a meaſure of li- 
Locus, in Botany. See CaRoB. See allo Honty-| quids, the ſeventy-ſecond part of the bath or ephah, and 
flower. e 06 113 3 _ twelfth part of the hin, according to all the accounts of 
 LocusT tree, hymenea, in Botany, a genus of the decandria] the Jewilh writers. 1 | 5 
min gynia elals. Its characters are theſe: the outward | LOG, a ſea term, ſignifying a ſmall piece of timber, of a 
involuctrum of the flower is divided into two parts, the | triangular, ſcctoral, or quadrantal figure, on board a ſhip, 
inner is of one leaf, indented in five patts; the flower | generally about a quarter of an inch thick, and five or 
has five equal petals, and ten ſhort declining ſtamina; | fix inches from the angular point to the circumfetence. 
in the centre is ſituated an oblong germen, which be- It is balanced by a thin plate of lead, nailed upon the 
comes a large oblong pod, wirh a thick ligneous ſhell, | arch, or circular fide, ſo as to ſwim. perpendicularly in 
divided tranſverſely into ſeveral partitions; in each of | the water, with about two-thirds: immerſed under the 
which is lodged one compreſled large ſeed, ſurrounded | ſurface. 2 Os } Ps 
with a fatinaceous pulp. We know but one ſpecies of | Los- line, a liitle cord, or line, about a hundred and fifty 
this tree, which is a large ſpreading tree in the Weſt In- | fathoms long, faſtened to the 4g, by means of two legs, 
dies, the wood of which is eſteemed. good timber; it | one of which paſſes through a hole at the corner, and is 
yields a ſine clear reſin, which is the GUM anime of the | knotted on the oppoſite fide, while the other leg is at- 
 thops, and makes an excellent varniſh. | tached to the arch by a pin fixed into another hole, ſo as 
Locus r- tree, honey. See HONEY locuſt. : I to draw out occaſionally. By theſe legs the leg is hung 
Locus TA-pulex, a name given by Swammerdam to a genus | in equlibrio ; and the line thus aunexed to it is wound 
of inſects, deſcribed ſince by Mr. Ray under the name | 2 a reel fixed for that purpoſc in the gallery of the 
CICADULA, TI 3 Fp: 95 ORD : 
LOCUSTA, is uſed by botaniſts for the tender extremities | © This line, from the diſtance of about ten, twelve, or fif- 
of the branches of trees; ſuch as, it is ſuppoled, John] teen fathoms off, the g, has certain knots or diviſions, 
the Baptiſt fed on in the Wilderneis. | which ought to be at. Jeaſt ſiſty feet from each other; 
Some alſo uſed locn/te for the beards and pendulous ſeeds | though it was the common practice at ſea, not to have 
of oats, and of the gramina paniculata; to which the] them above forty-two fect. aſunder. 
name is given on account of their figure, which ſome-] The length of each. knot ought to be the ſame part of a 
thing reſembles. that of a locuſt. | ſea-mile as half a minute is of an hour; and admitting 
LOCUSTELLA, the graſs-happer lark, 18 Ornithology, the the meaſurement. of Mr. Norwood, who makes a degree | 
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the lummit of ſome prickly ſhrub, and vibrates its 


LOCU Hus, in Mythology, the god of ſpeech. among the 
LOCUTORIUM. 


a withdrawing=100m, where they met and talked toge- 


das we call ſuch a place in our houſes parlour, from the 
F. ench parler; and they had another room, which was 
"On locutorium forinſecum, where they might talk with, 

: ymen.. + x} . k | 


LODESMAN, | or Lock M Ax, a, pilot eſtabliſhed for con- 


JONGMENT,. in. Myitary Affairs, ſometime 


name of a {mall bird of the laik kind, the alquda triva- 
lis of Linnzus. It is ſmaller than the common wren, 
ard of a browuiſh- yellow colour, ſpotted with black; its 


tail is long and brown, and its belly and thighs are va- 
Tiegated with oblong flreaks of a blackiſh-brown:z «its 
lege are very long, ſlender, and brown; it feeds on flies, ] 
and makes the ſame ſort of noiſe that the graſhopper = 


does, only much louder; and uſually, as it lings, ſiis on 


wings about very briſkly; in the midſt of ſummer it 


1 the whole night, and ceaſes about the latter end 
O uly. | 


Romans, called by Livy Aius Locutins. | 
nalleries, after they had dined in their common hall, had 


ther. among themlelves, which room, for that ſociable 
uſe and converſation,. they called lecutorium, a laguende; 


- 


ducting veſſels in amd out; of harbours, or up aud dowy 
navigable rivers. See PALOTS- 


"= * 3 


The monks and other religious in mo- | 


8, depotes an 


tucampment made by an army. 


on a great circle of the eatth to contain 367,200 Engliſh 


feet, or about 69% Engliſh ſtature miles, and, therefore, 


o of it, or a nautical mile, will be 6120 feet; 
+-6th of 61 20, or 5 1 ſeęt, ſhould. be the length of each 
knot. But becauſe it is ſaſer to have the reckoning ra- 
ther before the ſhip than aſter it, therefore fifty feet may 
be taken as the proper length of each knot. The knots 
are ſometimes made to conſt only of forty-two feet each, 
even in the preſaut practice ; and this method of divid- 

ing the log- line was founded on the ſuppoſition, that ſixty 


miles, each of 5000 Engliſh feet, made a degree; for 


1th of 5000 is 4135 or, in round numbers, 42 feet. Ma- 
riners, rather than quit the old way, though known to be 
erroneous, uſe glaſſes for half minute ones, that run but 
24 or 25 ſcconds. They have alſo uſed a line of 45 feet 
to 30 ſeconds, or a glaſs of 28 ſeconds to 42 feet. When 
this is the cale, the diſtance between the knots ſhould be 


cortected by the following proportion: as 30 is to 59, ſo 


is the number of ſeconds of the glaſs to the. diſtance be- 


tween the knots upon the line. The heat or moiſture of 


the weather has often a conſiderable effect upon the glaſs, 
ſo as to make it run flower or faſter; it ſhould, — 


o 


fore, be frequently tried by the pendulum in the follow- 


ing manner. On a round nail hang a; ſtring that has a 
muſket-ball fixed io one end, carefully. meaſuring between 


the centre of the ball and the (tring's, loop over the peg 


39 inches, being the length of a ſecoud pendulum z then 
| 1wing it, and count one for every time it paſſes under 


the 
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ſidered by writers, and many methods have been pro- 


LOG. 


the peg, beginning at the ſecond time it paſſes, and the | 
number of ſwings made during the time the glaſs is run- 
ning out, ſhews the ſeconds it contains. The lines alſo | 
is liable to relax and ſhrink, and ſhould, therefore, be | 
occaſionally meaſured. | | 
The uſe of the leg and line is, to keep account, and make | 
an eſtimate of the ſhip's way, or diſtance run ; which is | 
done by obſerving the length of line unwound in balf a 
minute's time, told by a half-minute glaſs; for ſo many 
knots as run out in that time, fo many miles the ſhip 
ſails in an hour. Thus, if there be four knots veered 
out in half a minute, the ſhip is computed to run four 
miles an hour. 2 | $US Pa 
The author of this device for meaſuring the ſhip's way is 
not known; and. no mention of it occurs till the year | 
1607, in an Eaſt-India voyage, publiſhed by Purchas 
but from that time its name occurs in other voyages 
among his collections: and henceforward it became fa- 
mous, being taken notice of both by our own authors, 
and by foreigners; as by Gunter in 1623; Snellius, in 
1624; Metius, in 1631; Ovghtred, in 1633; Herigone, 
in 1634 ; Saltonſtall, in 1636; Norwood, in 1637; 
Fournier, in 1643; and almoſt by all the ſucceeding 


writers on navigation of every country. 


Loc, to heave the, as they call it, they throw it into the | 


water, on the lec-fide, letting it run, till it comes with- 
out the eddy of the ſhip's wake; then one, holding a 


half-minute glaſs, turns it up juſt as the firſt knot, or | 


the mark from which the knots begin to be reckoned, 


turns off the reel, or paſſes over the ſtern. As ſoon as | 
the glaſs is out, the reel is ſtopped, and the knots run | 


off are told, and their parts eſtimated. _ | | 
It is uſual to heave the lag once every hour in ſhips of war 
and Eaſt Indiamen; and in all other veſſels, once in two 
hours; and if at any time of the watch the wind has 
increaſed or abated at the intervals, fo as to affect the 
ſhip's velocity, the olficer generally makes a ſuitable al- 
lowance for it at the cloſe of the watch. ' 
The log is a very precarious way of computing, and muſt 
always be corrected by experience, and good ſenſe; there 
being a great deal of uncertainty in the yawing of the 
ſhip going with the wind aft, or upon the quarter, in the 
heaving of it, by its coming home, or being drawn after 
the ſhip, on account of the friction of the reel, and 
lightneſs of the /og, in the courſe of the current, and in 
the ſtrength of tbe wind, which ſeldom keeps the ſame 


* - 


tenor for two hours together; which is the interval be- 


tween the times of uſing the /og, in ſhort voyages, though 


in longer ones they heave it every hour. Yet is this'a | 


much more exact way of computing than any other in 


uſe ; much preferable certainly to that of the Spaniards | 
and Portugueſe, who gueſſed at the ſhip's way, by the | 

of the froth or water by the ſhip's fide; or to] drive faſteſt with the tide; ſo the diver, by being acted 
on below, as well as the leg on the turface, their joint 


running 
hat of the Dutch, who uſcd to heave a chip overboard, 


and to number the paces they walk on the deck, while | 
the chip ſwims between any two marks, or bulk-heads | 


on the fide. 


The above mentioned errors, and particularly the loy's | 
being ſubject to drive with the motion which the water | 


may have at its ſurface, whereas the experiment requires 


it to be fixed in the place where it is when the mark 


commencing the knots goes off the reel, have been con- 
poſed to remove, or at leaſt to leſſen them. The late M. 
| 283 propofed a method, which has been thought de- 
ſerving of particular attention, in the Mem. Acad. Sc. 
1747; afterwards in his Treatiſe on Navigation, pub - 
liched at Paris in 1753, and fince reprinted in 1760, by 
the Abbe de la Caille. For this purpoſe, take for the 4 
a a conical piece of wood, which bs to the /og-line paſſed 
through cr along its axis, at about forty, fifty, or ſixty, 
or more feer, from one end; and to this end fix the 
diver, which is a body formed of two equal ſquare pieces 
of tin, or of thin iron plate, fixed at right angles to one 
another along their diagonals; and its ſize ſo fitted to 


_ that of the cone, that the whole may float. A cone of | 
three inches diameter in the baſe, and of fix inches in | 


the ſlant height, is propoſed by M. Bouguer to ſuit a 

diver made of plates about 94 inches ſquare; the inter- 
ſection of the diagonals is joined to the log-line, and the 
loop and peg fixed as the common 44g. However, it 


has been found, that no kind of wood uſed in Britiſh | 


dock- yards, when formed into a cone or the above di- 
menſions, will float a diver made of ſtout tin plates, one 
fide of the ſquare being 94 inches. Such a diver weigh - 
ing 17f avoirdupoiſe, required to float it a cone of 575 
inches diameter, and twelve inches on the flant fide, ſo 
nas the point of the cone, which was made of light fir, 
ſhould juſt appear above the water. Now fuppoling one 
- fide of ſuch a ſquare tin diver to be about ten inches, and 

made of plates only two-thirds of the thickneſs of the 
former, ſuch a diver would weigh, with its folder, about 
© twenty ounces, and can be floated by a light fir cone of 


the reſiſtance of the cone is of the iefiftance ot the 


when theſe logs were hove, The correction is additiec, 
creaſe the obſerved angle between the leg lines by one- 


the common log; the correction is to be applied to tie 
common og is to the Lacht! of the compound pg. 


the knots run off, taken from a ſcale of equal parts along 


by the compound ig than by the common one, provided 


bertſon's Nav. book ix. < 1. 


the clock-work within- board, by means of à imall line, 


render it a proper ſubſtitute for the common 4g. Sce 
Lo o-baard is a table divided into four or five column+, 


- whence they ate entered into the g- bot or iravertc- 


Fo) 


four inches diameter in the baſe, and ten inches in the 
flant height or length; and ſuch à compound % n:i hs, 


perhaps, be found. on trial to be affefled by about as 
much again as that propoſed by M. Bouguer, and conle- 
quently the difference between the numbers given by the 
common leg, and compound /og, mult be augmented by 
two-thirds of itſelf, for the neceſſary correction, as below. 
When the compound % of Bouguer, above deſcribed, 
is hove overboard, the diver will Gnk too deep to be 
much affected by the current, or motion of the water at 
the ſurface; and the /og will thereby keep more ſteadily 
in the place where it firſt ſell; and conſequently, the 
knots run off the reel, will ſhew more accurately the 
ſhip's rate of failing. As the common log is affected by 
the whole motion of the current, ſo this compound wg 
will feel only a part thereof, viz. ſuch « part nearly as 


diver ; then the reſiſtances of the above cone and diver 
are about as 1 to 5; and conſequently this 4g will drive 
but one-fifth part of what the common eg would ao; 
and fo the ſhip's true run will be affected by one-fifth 
part only of the motion of the waters. To obtain the 
true rate of ſailing, it will be proper to heave akernateiy 
hour and hour, the common /g, and this compound g; 
then the difference of their knots run off, augmented by 
its one-fourth part, is the correction ; which applied to 
the knots of the common log, will give the thip's true 
rate of ſailing, at the middle time between the hou:s 
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when the compound /og's run is the greateſt, otherwite 
it is ſubtractive. To find the courſe made good: in- 


fourth part; and this gives the correction io be apyiict 
to the apparent courſe, or the oppoſite of that ſhewn by 


| 118 5 of the apparent courſe, when the beating of the 


left 


Or thus: the lengths run off both gs, together with 
their bearings, being known; in a card or compuſs apply 


their reſpective bearings, from the centre; join the ends, 
and in this line produced, on the ſide next the compound 
log's length, take one-fourth of the interval; then a line 
drawn from the evd, thus produced, to the centre of the 
card, will ſhew the true courſe and diſtance made goed. 
When a current, ſuch as a tide, runs to any depth the 
velocity of that current may be much better aſcertained 


the diver does not deſcend lower than the run of the cur- 
rent; for as thoſe ſhips which are deepett immerged, 


motion will give the total effect to the current's motion 
better than what could be derived from the motion at the 
ſurface only. Alſo by ſuch a compound eg, the depth 
to which any current runs, may be caſily tried. Ro- 
We have an account in the Voyage to the North Pole, 
p. 07. of two other logs, which were tried by captain 
Phipps 2 one invented by Mr. Ruflel, the other by Foyon ; 
both conſtructed upon this principle, that a ſpiral, in 
proceeding its own-length in the ditectien of its axis 
through a reſiſting medium, makes one revolution round 
the axis; if, therefore, the revolutions of the fpirel are 
regiſtered, the number of times it has gone its own 
length through the water will be known. In both theſe 
the motion of the ſpiral in the water is communicated to 


faſtened at one end of the ſpital, which tows it after the 
ſhip, and at the other to a ſpindle, which ſets the cjock- 
work in motion. 'That' invented by Mr. Roſſel has a 
half-ſpiral of two threads, made ct copper, and « mall 
dial with clock-work, to regiſter the number of turns of 
the ſpiral.” The other log has a whole ſpiral of wood 
with one thread, and a larger piece of clock-work; with 
three dials, two of them to maik the diſtance, aud the 
other divided into knots and fathoms, to ſhe the rate by 
the half-minute glaſs for the convenience of comparing 
it with the log. This kind of cg will have the advantage 
of every other in ſmooth water and moderate weather; 
and it will be uſeful in finding the trim of the ſhip when 
alone, in ſarveying a coaſt in a ſingle ſhip, or in meafur- 
ing diſtances in a boat between headlands and (hoals 3 
but it is ſubject to other inconveniences, which will not 
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Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. p. 332 
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whereon are marked the reckonings of every day; from 


book ; whence it may be tranfctibed into the journols, aud 
how much the ſhip gaius in ber coutſe be-ettunated daily. 
| 7 06 in 
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L O 
in the firſt column of the log-board, is entered the hour 
f the day, from the noon of one day to the,noan,of the 
Rely in the fecond and Fir, the nubiber f knots and 
farhoms the ſhip is found to ran per hour, ſer, 00 


—— 


—— 


the hours when the 15 was hove: in the fourth, e 
courſes which the ſhip ffeers: and in the fifth, or right 
hand columm, the winds, the alterations of the ſails, Ne 
buſineſs doing aboard, obſervations made of the weather, 
variation of the compaſs,” &c. 7 See JOURNAL, oe 
LoG-book, at fea, a book ruled and columned lite the 4E 
board. It is uſed by ſome to enter the /op-board' account 
in, every day at noon, with the obſervations then made; 
and from hence it is correQed and entered into the JOUR= 
Nats. The intermediate diviſions or Watches of the /og- 
þ:5k, containipg four hours each, are uſually ſigned by . 
the commandinig officer in ſhips of war, or Eaft India | 
Lod- u tt Botany, the wood of a tree, called by Ray 
arbby  filigquoſa flortbus papilionactis. It is deſeribed b 
Brey nius under the name of Ita pavonis coroniile folio 
ſecunda, and erfthroxy/un indicum [pinofe ſimum coluteæ 
follis Hor ibus luteis, Hliquis maximis. Linngus calls it 
hematoxylon, and makes it a genus of the decandria mo- 
nogynia Claſs. Its charaCters are cheſe; the flower hath 
A permanent empalement, cut into five oval ſe ments, 
and has five oval petals, and ten awI-ſhaped ſtamina, | 
which are longer than the petals; in the centre is fitu- 
ated an oblong, oval germen, which becomes an obtuſe, 
compreſſed capſule, with one cell, opening with two 
valves, containing two or three oblong, flat, kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. We know bit one ſpecies of this genus, 
which grows naturally in the bay of Campeachy, at Hon- 
duras, and other parts of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. The 
wood of this tree is brought to Europe, where it is uſed 
for dying purples, and for the finelt blacks; and there- 
fore it is a very valuable commodity. | 14 
The uſe of g- wood in dying was eſtabliſhed in this | 
country by 13 & 14 Car, II. cap. 11. before which time 
it was prohibited as @ pernicious material. Log-wocd is | 
uſed in miniature painting, to make a purple waſh; 
which may be varied to a more red or blue colour by the 
addition or omiſſion of Bk as1L-wood. Tbe waſh may | 
be prepared by boiling an ounce of ground „ in a 
pint of water, till one half of the fluid be waſted; ſtrain | 
it then through flannel, while of a boiling heat; and 


* 


To make it more red, add half an ounce of Braſil- wood, 
or in proportion as the colour wanted may require; uſing 
in this caſe the pearl-aſhes very ſparingly. _ Tas 
Befides its uſe among dyers, it is found to be an excel- 
lent aſtringent, and is given, in doſes of from ten grains 
to a ſcruple and upwards, with ſucceſs in form of ex- 
tract, obtained by inſpiſſating the decoQions,, in diar- 
rheeas, dyſenteries, and other diſorders proceeding from 
the laxity of the ſolids. To promote the extraction, the 
wood ſhould be reduced into a fine powder, which is to 
be boiled in the water, in the proportion of a pound 
to a pallon, till half the liquor is waſted. Some di- 
geſt the powdered wood in as much ſpirit as will cover | 
it to the height of about ſour inches, and afterwards boil 
it in water; the matters taken up by the watery and ſpi- 
rituous menſtrua may be united into one extract, by in- 
ſpiſſating the watery decoction to the conſiſtence of ho- 
ney, and then gradually ſtirring in the ſpirituous tinc- 
ture, | | | 


bc ukiqately. r 
| Nay AB and Ab will always ber; ſor ſmall,” with reſpe& 
to 


add to it, when ſtrained, about ten grains of pearl-aſhes, | 


LOG 


and converting, OB: BC: 
by permutation, BB: Se SCB: Ce. 
Bot when AB is infinitely diminiſhed, C BSC A ulti» 
mately . Alſo A+ being infinitely diminiſhed; CCC A 
ultimately. Therefore CB, = C 6 ultimately; and B b 
QE. Nai bas u ac c n 5:7 


A, if B and & be ſuppoſed: to repreſent any acceſ- 


| ſible places, that C By Cc, and Bb, , may always in 


this cafe, be conlideted as in their ultimate proportion 


| of, equality. $12 } T7 433559 OOTY bd na a \s : 
It is ſtill, therefore, to be admitted as à principle, in 


practice, that the difference of elevation of any two 


places, is as the difference of the tabular logarithms of 
_ the heights of the quickſilver in the barometer at the ſame 


time, at both places; that is, it is the logarithm of the 


ratio of thoſe, heights in /me ſyſtem of logarithms: And 


the. heights of the quickßlver being given, by! obferva- 


tion, the difference of elevation will be known, if that 


particular ſyſtem can be determined; that is; if the mo- 
duſus of the ſyſtem, or the length of the ſubrangent of 
the curve D Ee of that ſyſtem can be aſcertained, in ſome 
known meaſute, as Engliſh. fathoms, or Paris toiſes- 


| The eafieſt method of doing this, that theory ſoggeſts, 


is to compare barometers at two ſtations, ſuppoſe B and 
b, each of a known elevation AB and Ab, above the 


level of the ſea, For the logarithms of any given ratio, 


in different ſyſtems, are proportional to the ſubtangents ; 
and the difference of elevation 56 diminiſhed in the 
proportion of CB, (the diſtance of the higher ſtation 
from the earth's centre) to Ce, (a third proportional to 
C, the diſtance of the lower: ſtation from the earth's 
centre, and CA, the earth's ſemidiameter) is the loga- 
rithm of the ratio of the denfity at B, to the denſity at 
6 (chat is, of the columns of -quickfilver ſuſtained in the 
barometer at B and 5) in the atmoſpherical ſyſtem. 
Therefore, as the difference of the tabular logarithms 
of theſe columns to the ſubtangent of che tabular ſyſtem, 
ſo ſhould B, diminiſhed as hath been ſaid (that is} ſo 
ſhould ge) be to the ſubtangent of the atmotpherieal /o= 
garithmic. The utmoſt height, to which we can aſcend, 
above the level of the ſea, is ſo ſmall that the reduction 


of B may, even in this inveſtigation, always be Nach 


lected. For, if AB were four Engliſh miles, which 
exceeds the. greateſt acceſſible heights, even of che Pe- 
ruvian mountains, and A e three, g & would be ſcarce 
one part. in 500 leſs than BS. So that, by comparing 
barometers at different elevations, within a mile above 
the level of the ſea, the ſubtagent of the atmoſpherical 


curve might be determined, as it ſhould ſeem, without 


ſenſible error, by taking ſimply the difference of eleva- 
tion, without reduction fot the logarithm of the ratio of 


the obſerved heights of the quickſilvet in the atmoſphe- 


rical ſyſtem. 3 bolt nf 9. 4 
This ſubtangent is different in length at different times g 
though M. de Luc has ſhewn, that it is conſtant in a 
given temperature; ſo that if the temperature of the air 
184-1643 of his ſcale, the difference of the tabular lo- 
garithms of the . heights of the quickſilver in the baro- 
meter, gives the difference of elevation in rtoooths of a 
Paris toiſe; whence the number which is the modulus 
of Briggs's ſyltem, expreſſes the length of the ſubtangent 
of the atmoſpherical curve, ſuch as it is in that tempe- 
rature, in 1000ths/of a+ Paris toiſe. Phil, Tranf, vol 


Ixiv. part i. p. 231. &. | 


_ LOGARITHMIC, atmoeſpherical, is a curve (Tab. II. . LoGAR1THMIC, or logarithmical, relating to logarithms. | 


lyſis, fig. 56.) deſcribed in the following manner: let the 
point C repreſent the centre of the carth, CA the earth's 


A place a right line AD, of any finite length, at right | 
angles with AC. In the right line AC, towards C, take 
As ſuch, that CA may be to Ag in the proportion of 
CB to B A. In a right line drawn through 8, at right 
angles with AC, take SE, of ſuch length, as to be to 
AD in the proportion of the denſity of the air at B to 


the point E always touches, is a /ogarithmic, of which 
AC is the aſymptote; and is called by Dr. Horſley the 
atmoſpherical logarithmic. | 
Imagine this curve deſcribed, and take another height 
Ab, and take AG = - * and draw Ge parallel to 
3 E, meeting the curve in e. Then B& is the logarithm 
of the ratio of f E to Ce, or of the denſity. at B to the 
denſity at b. But if the greater of the two heights, A B 
and Ab, bear but a very ſmall proportion to the ſemi - 
diameter of the earth, . their difference Bb will be very | 
nearly equal to g. »y | v4.1: £08 
For, becauſe CB: B ASCA: Ag by canſtruQtion. | 
Therefore by conVYe fon, GB ;CA=CA:Cp. 
ln like manger, and by inverſion, CA: CSC: CA. | 
by equi-diftance perturbate, ... CB;Cb=CC: Cg. 
Yor. III. Ne ,207, en! 8 . 


Thus we ſay,. logarithmic arithmetic, curve, line, ſcale, 
ſpiral. See ARITHMETIC, &. £4 kr 


ſemidiameter, and AB any height above the ſurface; at | LOGARITHMS, formed from the Greek. vreg, ratio, 


and aęibuog, number : q. d. ratio of numbers ;. the indices 
of the ratios of numbers one to another; or a ſeries of 
artificial numbers proceeding in arithmetical proportion, 
correſponding to as many others proceeding : in geome- 
trical proportion; contrived for the caling and expediting 
of calculation. + , | 


the denſity at A, the earth's ſurface. The curve, which |LoGAR1THMS have been uſually 1 vumerarum propor- 


tionalium æguidiſfirentes comites 3 but this definition Dr, 
Halley and Stifelius think deficient, and more acurately 
define them, the indices or expenents of the ratios of numbers 
ratio being conſidered as a quantity ſui gezeris, beginning 
from the ratio of equality, or. 1 to i go, and being 
aſhrmative, when the ratio is iacreafing, and negative 
When it desen gg „ 
Thus, if unity be made the common conſequent of all 
ratios, or the common ſtandard, to which all other num- 
bers are to be referred, then every /cg-rithm will be the 
numeral exponent of the ratio of 1s, natural number, to 
unity. E. g. the ratio of 8 to 1 contains the four 
following ratios,. viz. that of 81 to 27 22 tc 9, 9 to 3, 
and 3 to L, or f HK *4X & but all theſe ratios, are 
equal ta one another, and 1 =* * IIS: con- 
ſequently the {ogerithm of 81, is ſour time; as great as 
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ori HN DN STN; and, therefore the ga- 


KY) 3. and 4. And, univerſally, the magnitude of the ratio 


' is, the exceſs of the logarithm of A above the logarithm 
of B: therefore the magnitude of the ratio of A to B is 


the logarithm of A above the logarithm of B, Which is 
the meaſure of the former ratio, is to the exceſs of the. 


of angles. See the ſequel of this article. 


_ a geometrical progreſſion; e. g. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32, Kc. 
A ſeries of quantities increaſing or decreaſing, according 


e. gr. 3. 6. 9. 12. 15. 18. 21. Now, if underneath the 


laſt are called the logarithms of the firſt. 
Suppoſe e. g. two progreſſions : 


- © will be the logarithm of the firſt term; viz. 13 5, of 
the th, 32; 7 the /ogarithm of the 8th, 128, &c. 


metric ſeries; and, therefore, there may be as many 


for common uſe, are thoſe adapted to a geometrical ſe- 
- Ties increaling in a ten-fold progreſſion, as in the ſequel. | 

The doctrine and uſe of hgarithms may be conceived | 
from the following propoſitions, _ | | 


| or product will be equal to the ſum of the logarithms of tbe 
| product, is a fourth equidifferent term to the logarithm of 
unity, and thoſe of the factors: but the logarithm of unity | 


being o, the ſum of the logarithms of the factors muſt 
be the legarithm of the fa 


| In the ſame manner it appears, that the /ogarithm of the 
cube is triple; of the biquadrate, quadruple z of the fifth 
power, quintuple; of the ſixth, ſextuple, &c. of the | 


Zo that the logarithm of the power is bad, if the /ogarithm 
ol the root be multiplicd by its exponent ; and the /oga- 
rithm of the root is had, if the logarithm of the power be | 
divided by its exponent. | 


' plication, involution of powers, and extraction of roots; 
the former of which is here performed by mere addition, | 
and the two latter by multiplication and diviGon.—Thus 


| Z, the product of 2 and 4. In like manner 7, the ſum 
of the logarithms 2 and 5, is the the logarithm of 128, the 


- 5s the third power of 4 or 4}, is equal to 3X2, And 
64; and 2, the logarithm of the cube root 4, is ſubtriple 


2. If the logarithm of unity be o, the logarithm of the quo- | 


» diviſor and dividend, For as the diviſor is to the dividend. 


+ ence of the logarithm of a diviſor, and that of the di- 


that of 3. In the ſame manner, the ratio of 24 to 1 


rithm of 24 is equal to the ſum of the logarithms of 2, 


of A to 1, is to the magnitude of the ratio of B to 1, as 
the logarithm of A to the logarithm of B. Hence we derive 
a method of meaſuring all ratios whatever, let their conſe- 
quents be what they will: e. g. the ratio of A to B, is the 
exceſsof the ratio of Ato i; above the ratio of B to 1; there- 
fore the numeral exponent of the ratio of A to B, will be 


the exceſs of the numeral exponent of the ratio of A to 1, . 


above the numeral exponent of the ratio of B to 1, that 
to the magnitude of the ratio of C to D as the exceſs of | 


logarithm of C above that of D, which is the meaſure 
of the latter ratio; and thus we fee that hogarithms are 
as true and proper meaſures of ratios, as circular arcs are 


The nature and genius of legarithms will be eaſily con- 
ceived from what follows:—a ſeries of quantities in- 
creaſing or decreaſing according to the fame ratio is called 


to the ſame difference, is called an arithmetical progreſſion ; 


numbers proceeding in a geometrical ratio, be added as 
many of thoſe proceeding in the arithmetical one, theſe | 


Geomet. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128. 256. 512. | 
Arithmet. o. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9: 
| Logarithms. 1 


Theſe indices or logarithms may be adapted to any geo- 


kinds of indices or /ogarithms, as there can be taken kinds | 
of geometric ſeries ; but the /ogarithms moſt convenient | 


1. If the logarithm of unity be o, the logarithm of the fatum | 


faftors, —For as unity is to one of the factors, ſo is the 
other factor to the product. So that the logarithm of the 


um, or product. Q. E. D. 
Hence, fince the factors of a ſquare are equal to each 
other, i. e. a ſquare is the factum or product of its root | 
multiplied into itſelf, the logarithm of the ſquare will be 
double the logarithm of the root. „ 


logarithm of the root. 


Unity, therefore, is to the exponent of the power, as the 


logarithm of the root to the lagarithm of the power. 


And hence we derive one of the great uſes of logarithms, 
which is to expedite and facilitate the buſineſs of multi- 


3, the ſum of the logarithms 1 and 2, is the logarithm of 


product of 4 and 32. Again, 6, the logarithm of 64, which 
8, the logarithm of 256, which is the fourth power of 4 
or Y, is equal to 4x 2. Moreover, 3, the logarithm of 
the ſquare root 8, is half the logarithm 6, of the ſquare 
the logarithm 6 of the cube 64. 


tient will be equal to the difference of the logarithms of the 


ſo is unity to the quotient ; therefore the /ogarithm of the 
quotient is a fourth equidifferent number to the logar ithms 


© of the diviſor, the dividend, and the /ogorithm of unity. 


The logarithm of unity, therefore, being o, the differ- 


Nam. Tes. Num, | Log. 
Multip] 68 1.832509 Divide 816 2.911690 _ 
| y 12+ 1.079101 | by 121879701 A 
4561 816 FEM. ie A 1090 : a 6 1.832899. 
9 0.954242 | + ©. 0.954242 
2884242 9.954242 


The properties of logarithms hitherto mentioned, and 


Fpeidell in his New Logarithms, publiſhed in 1619, and 


no, of logarithms for natural numbers. — 1. Becauſe f. 10. 


ion, their ſogarithms may be taken at pleaſure; to be able, 
then, to expreſs the Iegarithms of the intermediate num- 


nifeſt, that for thoſe numbers which are not contained in 


cannot be had: yet may they be had ſo near the truth, 
that, as to matters of uſe, they ſhall be altogether as good 


an equidifterent mean, which will be the logarithm there- 


come ſomewhat nearer 9: and between 10 and this mean 


aliquot parts being divided, and others mutually multiply- 


| tween that and 100, and fo of the other indices. Hence 


vidend, is the logarithm of the quotient, Q. E. D, 
Hence appears another great advantage of Jegarithm; ; 


viz, their expediting the buſineſs of diviGon, and per. 
forming it by a bare ſubtraction. E. gr, 2. the difference 
between 7 and 5, is the logarithm of the quotient 4, ob- 
tained by dividing 128 by 32. In like manner, 5, the 
difference between 8 and 3, is the logarithm of the quo. 
tient 32, obtained by dividing 256 by 8. ; 
An example or two will render the "uſe of logarithms in 
multiplication, diviſion, &c. obvious. $5 


dg.8x 2)1.908484(0.954242 ___ 9 9.954242 
a log. of ſq. R. Cub. 729 3)2.862726(0 954242 
5g. of Cube R. 


their various uſes are taken notice of by Stifelius: but 
they come all far fliort of the uſe of logarithms in trigo- 
nometry, firſt diſcovered by John Napier, baron of Mer. 
chiſton in Scotland, and firſt publiſhed at Edinburgh in 
1614, in his Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Deſeriptio. 
This work was tranſlated by Mr. Edward Wright, and 
publiſhed by his ſon, with the aſſiſtance of Mr. Briggs, in 
the year 1616 or 1618. The method of conſtructing 
the table was reſerved by the ingenious. author, till the 
ſenſe of the learned upon his invention ſhould be known; 
nevertheleſs Kepler, in his Chilias Logarithmorum ad 
totidem Numeros rotundos, publiſhed at Marpurg in 1724; 


republiſhed with conſiderable additions, in # ſixth im- 
preſſion in 1624; Benj. Urfnius, in his Table of Loga- 
rithms, printed at Cologne, in 1625, and others; at home 
and abroad, laboured at the computatian of loFurithms 
and conſtructed ſmall tables, conformable to the plan of 
lord Napier. 10M S9IGGE ee 


To find the logarithm of any number, and to-confirdt a ca- 


100. 1000. 10000, &Cc. conſtitute a geometrical progreſ- 


bers by decimal fractions, take 0.00000000, 1:00000000, 
2.00000000, 3. 00000000, 4.00000000, Kc. 2. It is ma- 


the ſcale of geometrical progreſſion, the juſt logarithms 


as if ſtrictly juſt, To make this appear, ſuppoſe the 
logarithm of the number 9 were required; between 
I.0000000 and 10.0000000, find a mean proportional, and 
between their logarithms. 0.00000000, and 1.0c000c00 


of; that is of a number exceeding three by ,4$227.77 
C T6565 GoO0GTz» 
and therefore far remote from nine. Between 3 and 10, 


therefore find another mean proportional, which may 


another ſtill; and ſo on between the numbers next above 
and next underneath 9, till at laſt you arrive at 9 
T6:3v5575 3 Which not being one millionth part from 9 
its logarithm may, without any ſenſible error, be taken for 
that of ꝙ itſelf. Seeking then in each caſe for the loga- 
rithms of the mean proportionals, you will at laſt have 
0.954251, which is exceedingly near the true. logarithmof 
9. 3. If in like manner you find mean proportionals be- 
tween 1,0000000 and 3.1622777, and aflign convenient 
logarithms to each, you will at length have the logarithm 
of the number 2, and ſo of the reſt. 4. There needs 
not, however, be ſo much pains taken in inveſtigating. 
the /ogarithms of all numbers; ſince thoſe that conſiſt of 


ing each other, their /ogarithms are eaſily found. Thus if 
the logarithm of the number ꝙ be biſected, we ſhall have 
the logarithm 0.47712125 of the number 3. 2 5 
The indices, or charaCtariſtics of logarithms, cotreſpon 
to the denominative part of the natural numbers, as tbe 
other member of the logarithm does to the numerative 
part of the number : i. e. the index ſhews the denomina- 
tion, or place of the laſt (or left hand) figure of the num- 
ber, and conſequently of all the reſt. Thus o, prefixed 
to a /egaruhm, denotes the laſt figure of the number, to 
which the logarithm anſwers, to be nothing diſtant from 
(i. e. in) the place of units. The index 1 ſhews the laſt 
hgure of its number to be diſtant 1 place ſrom the place 
of units, i. e. to be in the place of tens, and conſequently 
the number itſelf to be either 10, or ſome number be- 


all numbers, which have the ſame denominative, but 
not the ſame numerative parts, as all numbers from 1 to 
10, from 10 to 100, &c. will have logorithms, whoſe in- 

| dices are the ſame, but the other members different. 
Again, all numbers 1 55 have the ſame numerative, but 
not 


made uſe of in moſt elementary treatiſes; but it may be 


of their firſt inventor, lord Napiet, delivered in his 


that moves over it deſcribes ſuch parts in equal times as 
point at the beginning of thoſe times, from a given 


term in the line. In like manner, a line may increaſe 


the firſt caſe, let ac be to ao, cd to co, de, to do, ef to 


8 1 4 . 4 


de, ef, fg, in equal parts of the time; and let the ſpace 


time, then will the right line ao decreaſe proportionally 


In like manner the line oa increaſes proportionally, if the 


r 06. RS. Bo ng 


| deſcribes a line increaſing or decreaſing proportionally, 
the line AP deſcribed by P with this uniform motion, in 


s ſuppoſed equal to nothing. 


not denominative part, will have different indices; but [ 


of the logarithms the ſame. If a number be 
2 to its logarithm is affixed a negative n- 
* ſhewing the diſtance of its firſt ſignificative figure, 
from the place of units. Thus the legarithm of the deci- 


mal .256 is 1.408240, of the decimal . oa 56 is 2.408240, | 


&c. Fy . , . 

Inſtead of theſe negative indices, ſome uſe their comple- 
ments to 10, ſet down with a point on each fide thus, 
.9. -8. . J. i. e. ſuch a figure is made the index, as when 
Labtracked from q, leaves a remainder expreſſing the 
number of cyphers prefix ed to the decimal: thus the 40g. of 

2 eb 256 is . 9. 408 240 

2 of. 0256, . 8. 40824 
Logarithms are not only of great uſe for facilitating com- 


utations in arithmetic and trigonometry, but have been | 
ound of extenſive ſervice in the higher geometry, par- 


ticularly in the method of fluxions. The nature and ge- 
neſis of logarithms are explained above, after the manner 


roper to add ſomething more on this ſubject from Mr. 
Maclaurin's Treatiſe of Fluxions, who has explained the 
nature and geneſis of /ogarithms, agreeably to the notion 


Mirif. Logar. Canon. Deſcript. 


Logarithms, and the quantities to which they correſpond, . 


may be ſuppoſed to be generated by the motion of a point. 


If this point moves over equal ſpaces in equal times, the | 


line deſcribed by it increaſes equally. | 7 
Again, a line decreaſes proportionally, when the point 


are always in the ſame conſtant ration to the lines from 
which they are ſubdued, or to the diſtances of that 


proportionally, if in equal time the moving point de- 
ſcribes ſpaces proportional to its diſtances from a cer- | 
tain term, at the beginning of each time. Thus, in 


——_— 


We OO DDE ASD 
„ 


2 


— 
kd 


eo, fg to fo, always in the ſame ratio of QRtoQS ; and | 


ſuppoſe that the point p ſets out from a, deſcribing a c, c d, 


deſcribed by p, in any given time, be always in the ſame 
ratio to the diſtance of ↄ from o, at the beginning of that 


and the lines ao, co, do, eo, fo, &c. or the diſtances of 


the point p from o, at —— intervats of time, | 


are in a continued geometrical progreſſion. 


point p in equal times deſcribes ſpaces ac, cd, de, ef, f g, 
&Cc. ſo thatac is to ao, cd to co, de to do, &c. in a con- 
ſtant ratio. | | 1 
6 . 
n „ ny * 


|. 


If 25 now ſuppoſe a point P deſcribing the line A B with | 
an uniform motion, equal to that with which p ſets out 
from a, in deſcribing the line as, while the point 9 


the ſame time that oa, by increaſing or decreaſing propor- 
tiorally, becomes equal to op, in the logarithm of o p. 
Thus AC, AD, AE, &c. are the /ogarithms of oc, o d, o e, 
&c. reſpectively; and a is the quantity whoſe logarithm | 


We have here abſtracted from numbers, that the doctrine 
may be the more general; but it is plain, that if AC, AD, 
AE, &c. be ſuppoſed 1, 2, 3, &c+ in arithmetic progrel- 


ſion ; oc, od, oe, &c. will be in geometric progee 5 3 
and that the /ozarithm of oa, which may be taken for | es Ke, will be reſpectively, “, 2, a*, &c. and the ratio 


unity, is nothing. | | 

Lord Napier, in his firſt ſcheme of /:garithms, ſuppoſes, 
that while op increaſes or decreaſes proportionally, the 
uniform motion. of the point P, by which the logarithm 
of op is generated, is equal to the velocity of p at a; 
that is, at the term of time when the logarithms begin to 
be generated. Hence logarithms, formed after this mo- 


del, are called Napier's logarithms, and ſometimes natural 
* | 


hen a ratio is given, the point p deſcribes the difference | 


of the terms of the ratio in the ſame time. When a ratio 


is duplicate of another ratio, the point p deſcribes the dif- 


ference of the terms in a double time. When a ratio ig 
triplicate of another, it deſcribes the difference of the 
terms in a triple time; and ſo on. Alſo when a ratio is 
compounded of two or more ratios, the point þ deſcribes 
the difference of the terms of that ratis, in a time equal 
to the ſum of the times in which it deſcribes the differences 
of the terms of the ſimple ratios of which it is com- 
pounded. And what is here ſaid of the times of the 
motion of p, when op increaſes proportionally, is to be 
applied to the ſpaces deſcribed by P in thoſe times, with 
its uniform motion, | 
Hence the chief properties of logarithms are deduced. 
They are the meaſures of ratios. The.exceſs of the /:- 
garithms of the antecedent above the /ogarithm of the con- 
ſequent meaſures the ratio of thoſe terms. The meaſure 
of the ratio of a greater quantity to a leſſer is poſitive, as 
this ratio compounded with any other ratio increaſes it. 
The ratio of equality, compounded with any other ratio, 
neither increaſes nor diminiſhes it; aud its meaſure is 
nothing. 'The meaſure of the ratio of a lefſer quantity 
to a greater 1s negative, as this ratio compounded with 
any other ratio diminiſhes it. The ratio of any quantity 
A to unity, compounded with the ratio of unity to A, 
produces the ratio of A to A, or the ratio of equality; 
and the meaſures of thoſe two ratios deſtroy each other, 
when added together; ſo that when one is conſidered 2s 
poſitive, the other is to he conſidered as negative. | 
When » increaſes proportionally, the motion of p is per- 
petually accelerated ; and, on the contrary, when op de- 
creaſes proportionally, the motion of p is perpetually re- 


tarded. 


If che velocity of the point p be always as the diſtance 
o p, then will this line increaſe or decreaſe in the manner 
ſuppoſed by lord Napier: and the velocity of the point 
þ being the fluxion of the line o, will always vary in the 
ſame ratio as this quantity itſelf. See Maclaurin's Flux, 
art. I 51-160, x | 

The fluxion of any quantity is to the fluxion of its /oga- 
rithm, as the quantity itſelf is to unity. _ 50 
Hence the FLUxION of the logaritbm of x will be - 
For x: 1::x: == the fluxion of the logariibm required. 


When op increaſes proportionally, the increments gene- 
rated in any equal times, are accurately in the ſame ratio 
as the velocities of p, or the fluxions of op, at the begin- 
ning, end, or at any ſimilar terms of thoſe times. 


When ep increaſes or decreaſes proportionally, the fluxions 


of this line, in all the higher orders, increaſe or decreaſe 
in the ſame proportion as the line itſelf increaſes or de- 
creaſes; ſo that one rule ſerves for comparing together 
thoſe of any kind at different terms of time: and in this 
caſe we never arrive at any conſtant or invariable fluxion. 
If the logarithms of two quantities be always to each other 
in any invariable ratio, the fluxions of thoſe quantities 
ſhall be in a ratio that is compounded of a ratio of the 
quantities themſelves, and of the invariable ratio of the 
logarithms, es 
Let op be greater than oa; ad: ap: : oat op; andletao 
o 9 a 4 „ rnd: x 
== "I — — — 
ad, de, ef, fg, & c. be in continued proportion : then by 
adding together ad, 2 de, % } fg, &c. we approximate 
continually to the value of AP, the logarithm of op. And 
we approximate continually to the /ogarithm of od, by 
ſumming up tbe differences betwixt ad aud 4 de, +4 ef, and 
i fe, 1 gh, 3 bk, &c. 5 
'Theſe theorems are demonſtrated geometrically by Mr. 
Maclaurin, lib. cit. art. 171, 172. From what has been 
ſaid, it follows, that if oa: d:: p: o, then the loga- 
rithm of ox will be equal to the ſum of the /ogarithms of op 
and od: that is, to the ſum of ad Ade TTV 
+gb+3 b, &c. and ad de+ - ½ + igh—3hk, &c. 
which ſum is 20% f Je gb, &c. | 
Let aqz=ad; then the logarithm of o x will meaſure the 
ratio of od toog, But odand og have half their ſum equal 
to oa, and half their difference equal to ad, which ate the 
two firſt terms of the geometric progreſſion oa, ad, de, ef, 
fe, gh, hk, &c. Hence, if oa= i, and ad = x, de, ef, 


of 1+x to 1—x will be equal to that of od to og. Buy 
the /ogarithm of this ratio is 24d +3 ef + 2 gh +, &c. there 
fore the logarithm of- — K 4 T Kc. 


agreeably to what has been ſhewn by Dr. Halley and 
others. 4 

This ſeries is analytically deduced from the nature of 1:- 
garithms, by Mr. Simpſon in his Trigonometty, p. 40, &c. 
The hyperbolic logarithm of any number is the index of 
that term of the logarithmic progreſſion, agreeing with 
the propoſed number, multiplied by the exceſs of the 
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common ratio above unity: thus, if e be an indefinite 


ma? mas mx! 


inſtead of converging. LY 
In order to obtain a ſeries that will always converge, let | 
the number whoſe logarithm is wanted, be denoted by | 


5 VFC 
RE acne Tot” en loan 


the hyperbolic logarithm of 


is equal to the /ogarithm of the product of thoſe numbers, 


, and x will be = 


ſubſtituted in the foregoing ſeries 2x + , &c. will give 


LO 


ſmall quantity, the hyperbolic logarithm of the natural 


number agreeing with any term 1+ M of the logarithmic (| 


progreſſion 1, 1+e, Te, 1+e, &c. will be expreſſed | 
by ne. And ſince 1 +4" = N or the number, we ſball 


have 1 +e = N 214 x ®, by putting 1 4 * N, and 


— 1 


m ==. Therefore T x © being = 1 n.. 
nu 


m—1 M2 
N Ando bit Wl eh 


„ — *, Kc. where m being rejected in the factors 
2 a „ 
m—1, m- 2, Kc. as indefinitely ſmall in compariſon of 
1, 2, &c. becauſe n is, from the nature of logarithms, 
indefinitely great, the equation will become r & 


5 FOOT 
a as nk” th &c. whence 4 (=ne=L)= Ft 


x3 xt 


———, &c. But this ſeries, though the moſt eaſy and | 


natural, is of little uſe in determining the logarithms of | 


large numbers, becauſe, in all ſuch caſes, it diverges, 


] —=.X 


T — — — 
—— 


7 — m 25 | : 
| I- „= making mM = — — 2 


m—l. Mm—2 


Woof: 
* = mM X — X N, where 
n | 


t—mx+mX 
2 


\+ being rejeed in the factor m—1, m—2, ke. as be. 
fore, the equation will become 1 Hei- | 


mx 


1 
1— 4 


ways converge, let the value of — be ever ſo great, 


| becauſe » will be always leſs than unity. But this ſeries | 
being added to the former, expreſſing the logarithm of | 


3 og 7 1 
I, the ſeries e en + ads e &c. thence ariſing 


will be more ſimple than either of them, ſince one half 


of the terms will be entirely deſtroyed thereby: conſe- | 


quently, as the ſum of the logarithm of any two numbers 


2 22 2432 7 | TER { 
the ſeries 2 x + 3 &c. will truly expreſs the log. 


1 


1—x | 
N— 1 


Jue of x, let N, and x will be === : but if | 


N—2 


| p | 
the quantity propoſed be a ſraftion — , make 

f q Prop mg nn 
I+x 


1— * P+Q_ 


the hyperbolic /ogarithm of the reſpective number. 


Jo find, for example, the logarithm of 2, from this ex- 


— 3 Then OTE 


preſſion of the logarithm of 
| | 1 —x I —x 


- = 2, or 


1+x=2—2x, and 3*ũ 1, or x=3; that is in decimals : 


x (= 3) = 0-333333333» Kc. 
* (i —=:0397027037;" fre: 
4 (= 43?) = +004 kb5226, Ke. 
x (= #x*): =. 000487247, Ke. 
x* ( = 000050805, fee. 
x11 (Sin) = _ .000005645, &c.. 
* (= 1x") == _ ,00000c627, &c. 
*“ (= 3x3) = -000000069, &. 


„ in which quantity x will be always leſs than uni- 


-; which ſeries will al- 


X x3, &c. we have mn iy 


14x | | 23 
rithm of — or — X1-+x. In order to find the va- | 


either of which values | 


(eg. = leg. a+$hbg. c 18. | 0 
have | ; 


taking a=2, b=3, and g, we ſhall have x ( . ) 


= 750 and 2 2 1 Whence, 


= 1.098612288, &c. 


Thus to convert any of Napier's, or of the natural Joga- 


1, 3, 5, 7, Kc. The ſum of theſe quotients will be 


| 


whoſe common difference is unity; then a being = b — 
| I 


| R x3 ( = ak. )= 000000424, &c. 


- 
* * ** 5 . 5 
b. 7» n * 
ei 


I, and c 5 + , we ſhall have ac =, and a 2 
| wo : ac 


ackr 


: whence, by the nature of fegarithms, we ſhall 


hive 2 log. b leg. allg. c = lg. —.— but the le. 


+1 i bd ee | VS 
— = putting —= x, lince A — 


garithm of F 5 | oy 17 


% ²˙ ſjiö RET PIN AY og 
"I =x _ E a24c 410 n N 5a" + 


2* 2347 


75 7 &c. which being denoted by S, we ſhall 


log. 4 == 2 log. b— log. c 8. 

log. c = 2 log. b— leg. 4— 8. 
E. g. To find the hyperbolic logarithm of 3. 
The logarithm of 2 being known, that of 3, which is the 
double of the former, will alſo be known. Therefore 


1 


24 + I 
289 


x*( * 280. :©C0000704; &c. Therefore, 2 8 
( x+ 7 de.) =.05B891517, &c. and conſequently 
the hyperbolic log. of 36 2 =— Net 1 38 | 
If the hyperbolic logaritbm of ro were required the 
logarithms of 8 and 9 being given from "thoſe of 2 and 
3 already found, @ may be. 8, b , and c = 10; then 


I ) being = 767 we ſhall bare 48 { «+ 2 


5 2 4201 
＋ &c. )= 006211180, &c. +.000000079,"&c, Ke. 
| = 00621 1259, &c. and therefore, the logarithm of 10 
(2 log. 9—lyg. 8—5) = 2.302585092, &c. | 
Logarithms of any other kind may be derived from theſe 
by multiplying the proper multiplicator or modulus. 


rithms into Briggs's, or thoſe of the common form, where 
the logarithm of 10 is unity, ſince the logarithms of all 
forms preſerve the ſame proportion with reſpect to each 
other, ſay, as Napicr's logarithm of 10 is to 1, ſo is any 
other of Napier's logarithms to Briggs's bgarithm of the 
ſame number. Hence, Briggs's logarithm will be equal to 
Napier's divided by 2. 30258509, &c. or, which comes 


to the ſame thing multiplied by its reciprocal-— — 
ö 2. 30258 509 
or o. 434294481, &c. And vice verſa, Briggs's logarithm 
being given, to find Napier's correſponding, multiply 
Briggs's by 2. 30258509, &c. | 


In general, to find Briggs's logarithm of any number u. 
I+x 1— 
Let 
124 | 
o. 86858896, &c. (=2 X 0.43429, &c.) and then conti- 
nually multiply this product by x x, and divide the reſult - 
ing products, reſpeCtively, by the terms of the progreſſion 


==, and conſequently . Multiply æ by 


Briggs's logarithm required. 


3 5 
Thus, 25 +— * _ &c. X 0. 434294481, &c. ex. 


preſſing the common /ogarithm of = this ſeries, by 


: | of 
making R=.868588963, &c. will be R x + 2 * 5 | 


R x7 
+——, &c. "Therefore, to find the logarithm of 7, 


thoſe of 8 and 9 being known, we fhall have Jog. 7 =2 


log. 8.—log. 9—S; and bn ==, &c. =the 


common logarithm of £4 , x1 
63 ac 


F 
being =; and x = 
g 53 


64—63 1 1 

r 757 whence ( a? being = 18780 we ſhall 
have, 

R x (= _ * = .cob839283, &c. 


16129 


Nx N) ooo, ke. Conſequently 8 


EIT | 
— — 


(224 | 3 


he. 9 <S=845098040, 8&c.=the common logarithm| 
ogy Bur fs may be obtained by fewer terms 


vired. | 
* the ſeries from the logarithms of the 3 firſt primes 2, 
3, and 5; berauſe thoſe of 48 and 50, compoſed of 


them, will alſo be known: therefore the logarithm of 7 | 
, log. 48 + log. 5078 in bez 84 135 
(e- eee ase, 


, $ l 
Rec. as before, true from the firſt term of the ſeries only, | 


to 11 places of figures. 


* 


Thus alſo the logarithm of the next prime number 11 may | | 


be obtained: by making a=#to, b=11, and c=12; or 
by making a 2 98 or 2xJx7,5 = 99.01 3X 3x 11, 
and c=100 or 2X2X5Xx5z and then, by the firſt 
term of the ſeries, the logarithm of 99 will be found 
true to 14 places 
alſo low Simpſon ubi ſupra. Cotes's Harm. Menſ 
prop. I and II. Saunderſon's Algebra, vol: ii. part 2. p. 
616. | | e | 
As to the various compendia arifing in the practice of 
conſtruQing a table of logarithms, we refer to Gardiner's, | 
and to Sherwin's Tables. | n 

We have already obſerved, that Napier's, or the natural 


Iigarithm of any quantity, is found by ſuppoſing the uni- 


form motion of the point P, by which the logarithm of op 
is generated, to be equa! to the velocity of p, at the term 
of time when the logarithms begin to be generated. 

But the uniform motion of 2 | 
the motion of p at any other term, as when it comes to e; 
in which caſe, the conſtant velocity of P is to the velocity 
with which p ſets out from a, when the logarithm begins 
to be generated, as oe is to . Thus, we may have as 
many logarithms as we pleaſe; and the line oe is what 
Mr. Cotes calls the modulus of the ſy/lem. 
| | : | 


0 e a 
nt ab * 


„ 86 I 


< 


2 FE." 1 


— 


The meaſures of a given ratio in the different ſyſtems are 8 


it the ſame proportion as the lines oe, e being always the 


term where the velocity of p becomes equal to the conſtant | 


velocity of P. Hence, the logarithm of any quantity in 
Napier's firſt ſyſtem becomes equal to the logarithm of the 
ſame quantity in any other ſyſtem, whoſe modulus is oe, 
by multiplying by the-number which exprefles the ratio 


of veto o; aud the modulus of any ſyſtem is to the mo- 


dulus of any other ſyſtem, as the logarithm of any given 
quantity in the firſt is to its /ogarithm in the ſecond. 
Thus in Napier's firſt ſcheme, in the ſame time that op, 


from being equal to oa, becomes equal to ten times 04, | 


the point P deſcribes a line, the ratio of which to oa is 
that of 2.302 58509, &c. to unity. But it was found 
convenient, that the logarithm of 10 ſhould be 1; and 
the motion of P was ſuppoſed to be ſo far dimilhed, | 
that the ſpace deſcribed by it in that time might be equal 
only to 0a; that is, its velocity, in this caſe, was ſuppoſed 


leſs than its velocity in the former, in the fame ratio, as 


i 1s leſs than 2.30258, &. If ve be taken leſs than oa in 
the ſame ratio, the velocity of P ſhall be equal, in this 
caſe, to the velocity of p at e; and ve will be the modu- 
Jus of this ſyſtem, which will therefore be expreſſed by] 
©.43429448, &c. = 2 — 0a being unity. 
"IM — 2-30258509, &c. ee | 
Maclaurin, lib. cit. art. 174. e 
When a ratio is given, its meaſure is always as the mo- 
dulus of the ſyſtem. It is therefore the ſame invariable 


_ Tatio that is always meaſured by the modulus of the ſy-| 


tem, which is called by Mr. Cotes ratio modularis. This 


rauo is that of em to oe, if ep by increaſing proportionally, | 


rom bein g ; 
of e 0 * a | e x * ” m 


3 7 


A | Fa! P 8 
equal to ce, becomes equal to em, in the fame time that 
P, by its uniform motion, deſcribes a line equal to the 
modulus oe. Ibid. art. 175, 753. | 
his ratio modularis is found to be that of 2.7 18281828459, 
Ke. to 1; or of 1 to o. 367879441171, &c, Cotes, 


Harm. Menſur. p. 7. | | 


a logarithm z be given, the number coreſponding, 


if z be a natural /ogarithm, will be exprefſed by this | 
+ ax + 11 +] 


jeries, IT 3 +4 * + 2 2 | 
7:5 2* +, &c, or generally, if the modulus be M, by 


this, 1 +++ A, + &c. which, when, z= M, is 


changed into 1+1+}+34+8,+,33+, &c. or 14 + 


x 


1 4. Rx; &ec. )=.0068 39424, &. and 2 lag. 


whence that of 11 (g. 99 1g 9) is|. - 


may be ſuppoſed equal to | 


I 
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&. 2.71828 18, &c. the ratio of which to 1 is the ratio 
modulans. See Maclaurin, Flux. art: 753. Cotes; Harm. 
„ , HT 
We have ſaid, that in lord Napier's firſt ſyſtem, th 

conſtant velocity of P, by which the bgarithm Ab is 5 
nerated, is equal to the velocity with which p ſets 0 

from a. Therefore, if we ſuppoſe AP and à þ to be di- 
miniſhed continually, | 8 | | | 


a: x) Fan 3. 


= 


n 


4— 


8 


the manner of conſtructing them ſhewn in his Arithme- 
tica Logarithmica, publiſhed in 1624. Of this method 
Dr. Halley ſays, that to have his /ogarithm true to 14 


places of figures, Mr. Briggs, by continual extraction, 


was obliged to find the root of more than 140 million 
of millionth power. Briggs lived to complete a table of 
logarithmic ſines and tangents, to the-100th part of every 
degree, and to 14 places of figures, beſides the index; to 
which he intended to have added a ſull deſcription and 
oſc; but, being prevented by death, this was done by 
Mr. Henry Gellibrand, in his Trigonometria Britannica, 
publiſhed at London, or as ſome ſay, at Gouda, in 1633. 


The chaſm between 20000 and gooon, was filled up by 


Adrian Ulacq, who publiſhed a ſecond edition of the A- 
rithmetica Logarithmica, at Tergou, in 1628, in which was 
contained all the /ogarithms from 1 to to0000 ta 10 places 


of figures, together with a table of artificial fines, tangents, 


and ſecants, to every minute of the quadrant. Some co- 
pies of Ulacq's tables were purchaſed by our bookſellers, 
and publiſhed at London, with an Engliſh explanation pre- 


miſed, dated 1631. Ulacq alfo publiſhed at the ſame place, 


in 1633, bis Trigonometria Artificialis, with tables of lo- 
garithmic ſines and tangents to every tenth ſecond of the 
quadrant. Ulacq's tables are in in high eſteem for their 
exactneſs, as are alſo amongſt us Sherwin's firſt edition, 
in 1706, in which we have the /ogarithms of numbers 
from 1 to 101000, together with the differences and pro- 
portional parts, whereby the logarithm of any number 
under 10.000.000 may eaſily be found; and Gardiner's in 
1752, containing the /ogarithms for all numbers from 1 to 
102100, with the ee and proportional parts. 


M. de Fontenelle, in the Hiſtory of the Academy of 


Sciences, for 1717, commends an edition of Ulacq's 
ſmaller tables, made at Lyons, in #670, and M. de 2 


Lande, in his Aſtronomy, printed at Paris in 1764, tables 


ubliſhed there in 1760. | ' 
la the common tables we have ou7 a canon from 1 to 
10000. There are various other methods of conſtructing 
logarithms, by Dr. Halley, Mercator, Mr. Cotes, Dr. 
Brook Taylor, &c. which the reader may find in the 
4 + Ty Tranſactions, and other treatiſes on this 
ſubject. | 
8 have frequent occaſion for recurring to tables of 
logerithms, Figs we courſe of this work, we ſhall here, 
with a view of renderingitke work more complete, an- 
nex thoſe in common uſe. | 
3 A ATizis 


LOG LOG 
' A Tanytiks of LocaritiTHms, from 1 to 10000, 


Logar. | TNT] Logar: [NT Leger. 1 


N | Logar. 12 1 
6711.826076| 78 1.89205 89 1. 949300 
081.832 508 79 1.897627 901 9642 2 
6911 +8388, dog 91 1.959041 
70[1+845098 81 1.908485 921.5963788 
LL 2 23844 _93 1:96848; 


230.3617280 34 3401.831479 45|1.653212}/5611.74818 
|| 24|1-g80211]| 3511+ 1 4601.662758 57.758875 


14 1.1461 281 2 1.39794 30 1.56. 02 47 1.672098 10 7634 
|| 1511-176091]| 26.414973 37.568202 48/1. 6812410 5911.770852 
1801.204120 271431364 28]. 57978. 4911-690199 501. 1.778151 


17.230449 28.447158 307-59 1065 5o[1.698970| 6111.78533 771.85 73 83919780 94.273125 
18 15877 2911.462398 4001. 02060 5101.70 570 52.793397 1.863323 84 1.924279 9 1.977724 
19 1.278754 301. 4771210 407.6127840 521.7 16003 6311.79934c 2 1.869232] 851.9294199 1.982271 

7 3010300 3101.491362 4201.623249 5311-72427 64 806180 751.8750610 8611-93449*]| 9711986772 

1.322219 3201.506150 43]1-633468 89. 732394 6 


5 5017 8182173 7001. 8808 1% 8701.939519 981.9922 
1111.041393 = 1.342423] 3311.518514 4411-643453 || 5511.740363 66 1.819544 7711 88049. 8801.944483 90 1:95563- 
OE NTP REP Led VS VE K. * 1 | 9.— . | 


2.0004 34|2-000808|2.001 3010. 0017 34/2-002 166 25602598 2.00 30292. 3460 
1010. o04 32 102. 00475 iz. oo 180|2.005609|2.006038[2.00046*t[2.000894[2.007 32 102.0 
102]2.008600| 2.009026[2.009451|2.009876|2.010300[2.0107 2402. 01 1147 z. 011570 z. 0119932. 012415 4244 
1032. 0128 370201325902. 013680. 0141002. 0145 20/2 2.01404002.016300 2-015779]2.016197)2.016615 | 
104|2-017033|2+01 7451|2.017868 2.018284{/2,018700j2.019116j2.0195 32]2+019947 2. 2203610. 20775 416 
1052.021182. 02 1603 2.022016. 0224 3802.022841. 02 325 202.02 306642. 02407 50. 0244862. 024896 412 
1062. 025 3062. 0257 18a. 026124 2.026533 2.02694 2 2.027 3 5002.027767. 028 16402. 028 55 1.028978 
107|2-029384|2.0297t9|2.030195|2-030000[2.031c 04.2. 03 408. 03 18 1202.032216. 0320190. o3 302 i 404 
1081.033424. 2.03 38 260.0342272. 3462802. 035029 0z. 03 543002. 0358 302. 36229 2.036029 2.037028 | 
1092.03 42602-03282 802.038223 2 238620 2.039017. 039414 2.0308 17 2.040207j2.040002|2. 040698 | 
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110ʃ2.041393ʃ2.041787 2.042182 2.04257 5 2.042969 043362 2.043755 2.044148 2.0445 402.0449310 393 3 
11 102.0453 2302. 0457 142. 046105 2.046405. 46885 z. 04727 5. 0476042. 4805 302. 048442 048630 389 
112.0492 1802.049606. 049993 2. 0503800. 507 66.2. O51 152.05 15 38|2-051924[2.05230912.052094} 385 
113.05 307 8a. 053463. 053840 2.054230. 546130. 054996. 05537802. 0557600. 056142 2. 56524 382} - 
1142.056905 2.057286 28612.057666/2.05 .058046|2.05% 4262-05 880512.05918512.0: 956312-05994212-000320| 39 
115 2.060698 2.061075 2.001452. 2.061829 2-062206|2.062582|2.062958|2-063333|2.063709 


| 2.064083 376| 
1162.064482. 564832 2. 065206 2 065 5 802. 06595 302.0663 202. 06609802. 0670% 102.0674432. 00708 14 372 
17.2.0658 1802.068557 e ne 2.069668|2.070038[2.070407 2-07076 2.071145ʃ(2.0715 14 


11802. 0% 18820 2. 072250. 72617 2.07298 5/2. 07 335 202. 07 371802. 740852. 07445 102.0748 100. 07 C1820 366 
11912-075547]2 07 £91212.076270 2.070640[2-077004/2- .077368[2,07773117+07809412.078457|2-0788 19] 355 
{ 12cj2-07918112.07954 32. 079904 2:9802606|2.080626/2. 080987|2.081 3472-08 1 70712-08206; |-.082426| 3004 
121[2.098278512.083144|2.083 503, 2.08 ;861|2.084219|2-024576{2.034934 2.085291]; 2.085647|2.08600i| 357 

122/2.086300{2.086716[2.0870 71 2. 087426[2.08778; 2.0881 36|:.085490}2. 08884512.059198)2.089; 52] 35 5 
 123|2.089905|2.090258|2 00611 2.c90963[2.0')1315|2.091667]2,c92018[2.092 37012. 0927 212.0930710 
124.9342202. 0937 7 2. 094 122 2.09447 102. 9048 200. 95 1692. 2.095518 1802. 095806! 2 0962 15 2.096 662 


125. 969 10%½. 97 70. 9742. 97951½. 98297. 0986442 20989002. 099335 2.59968 10. 10002“ 
129, 10037 102. 100% 15. 1010592. 1014032. 10174). 102000 5 102 7772.103119. 103462 
127. 10 80402. 104145. 104487 2. 1048282. 105 1090. 1055 1002. 1058 5102.100191. 1065 3102. 106870 
12802. 10/210ʃz. 10 5402. 105888 2. 1082272. 108565 z. 1089032. 109241 2. 109578 2. 1099162110253 338 4 15 
1292.110999. 1109260111262 2.111598/2.111934/2-112270 611269 9/2.1129400. 113225113609 335 
1302.113943 21427702. 1 14611 2.114944. 115 2780.115010. 11594321102 6. 16608/z. 110940 333 
131.1172710. 117%. 1 179342.118205ʃ½z·.118595·1 1892602. 11925602. 119586. 11995. 120245 330 
nr 134.1205742. 120903 K. 12 2312.121560 2.1:1882|?.122216|2, 122543[2.12287112,123198|2.123525 328 
4.70 | I 3312-123552|2e124178 2-124504/2- 124830|2-125156)2.125481]2.125806|2.128131]2.120450[2.126781| 325 
be: - | _ | 134j2-127105j2.127429]2.127752'2. .128076|2. 1283992. 128722 2.129045 2.129368 2.129690 2.130012| 323 
| 1352-303342. 130655 2.130977 2+ 13129802. 13161902. 1319795 1322682. 13258002. 132900 z. 133219 32 
1362.133539/2.13385 802.1341772. 1344962. 1348 1402.135133 2.3545 102.1357682. 136082. 1304030 318 
| 13712-130721]2-137037[2.137 354/2- 137070|2-13798712-138303|2.1386:; 1225. 1 39249|2.139504| 315 
1382.139879 2.140194 140508 2.140822 2.141362. 1414500 14 762/z. 1420762. 1423892. 1427020314 
1397-14301 52. 1433270 z. 143639 z. 14295 102.1442032. 144574 2.14488 52.145 19602. 145507 2.145818 311 
14002. 14612802. 14643802. 146748 z. 4705802. 1473672. 147676/2. 14798 502. 1482942. 1486032. 1489110 309 
1412.149219. 1495272. 149836. 15014202. 1504492 · 150% 56. 15 1065/2. 1513700215 6760.151982 307 
1420215228802. 15259402. 15 2990. 1532052. 1535 10021538152. 1541192154424 2.15472802.1550320 305 
1 143/2155 33602. 15 5640z. 155943 z. 1562462. 1565 49.150852 2.157 5402.157457. 157759½. 1580010 303 
1442.158322. 1586642. 15 896 502. 159662. 1595672. Wk cn 1601682. 16046802. 160 ,69/2.101068| 301 
145|2.16136:[2.161067|2.161967|2.162266|2.162564|2+1628632. 16316112.163459]2-163757|2.164055| 299 
146|2-164 35 52. 16465002. 164947 z. 165 2442.165541. 16583802. 1661342. 1664 302.1667260. 1670220 297 
147.6731702. 16761302. 16790802. 1682032. 168497! 2.168792}2.169086|2.16938c|2.169074'2.169968] 295 
148]2-170262]2.17055-c]2.170848|2.171141]2.171434|2-171726'2.172019]2-172311]2.172003|2.17 2895] 293 
{ 149]2-173186[2.173478 Ha 2. 174060 4743 UK. 174641 217493202. 178222 2478802175852 291 
150[2.176091]2.170381]2.176670|2.176959]2- 24177248 2.1775 36.2. 177825|2.178113|2.178401|2.178689 289 
_ |] 15112178977 2 2.179552 179839. 1801260. 180413 2.180699. 1809862. 18 127202.1815580 287 
15202.181744]( 2.182129 2.182415 2.182700 Zz. 18298 5.18 3270021835 542.1838 390 z.18412302.184407 285 
1532.184697. 18497 52.185259. 18554202.185 20. 18610802. 18639 102.18667 42.1869 5602.187239 283 
2. 
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154.1875212. 187803Uz. 18808 J. 1883665 ,1<8647/2-188928|2.189204j2.189490[2.18977 1|2-190051| 281: 


| 155|2.150332[2.19c612[2.190892|2.191171]2.19145 102.1917300. 1920100. 192289 192567|2.192840| 279 
| 156.193 125/2. 193403 z. 19368 102.1939592. 19423702. 1945 142+ 194792 2.195062. -195340/2-195023 278 
| 157]2.195900[2.196176|2.19645 22. 1967 29.2. 197005 z. 197 28002.1975 56j2-197832}2-198 07 2.983820 276 

1582.198657] 2.19893 202.1992062. 19948 12.199755. 20002902. 2003032. 200577. 2008500. 201124 274 


. | 159]2-201397]2 2016700. 20194302. 20 2216.202488 2.202761. 2030330220338 223577 22033480 272 


| 160/2-204120[2. 0439.0. 2046020. 20493302. 205 204%. 20547 5. 2067 4% 2000162. 2002 862. 205 5% 271 
1610. 2068 2602. 20709 fz. 207 36 fz. 2076344. 07903. 208 17202. 20844102. 2087 1002. 2089782. 209247 209 
16202. 2095 15/2. 20978302. 2 1005 10. 2103 1802. 21058602. 2108 5302. 21112002.2113880 2211054211921 207 
16321218802. 2124542. 2 127 200z. 21298602. 21325202. 21351802. 2137802214049. 2143 14/2. 214579 260 
1642.214844 2.215109. 21537302. 21503802. 159022216 1662.216400. 166940 2.21057 2.212221 204 
* | | 14 16512 2748402. 217747. 2180100 z. 2182730218 53802218798 2.210000 1932202. 2195 842.2198460 262 
_ 1 166]2-220108[2.220370(2.220631|2.220892[2.22115312.221414|:-22167512.221936[2-22219612.222456| 261 
Wink 167[2-222710[2.222976(2.223236|12-223496| :.223755|2-224015|2.224274\2.2245 5312+224792|2-225051| 259 
168|2-225 309]2-225568|2.225826|2.2 20084|2.220342|2-226600|2.226858|2.22711512-227372|2-2270 'o 258 
169]2-227887|2.228143 2.2284001}2.228057|2.228913[2.22917c|2. 229420 2.22908 2]2. 220938 2. 2.230193 25 
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17512-24303 2.24320 2.243534. 24378202. 24403002. 2442772445242 2447720z. 243501002 245 28 0 248 
1762.245532. 245759. 246006. 24625202. 2404992. 246745224099 10. 24723602. 24748 22.247728 249 
| 177]2.24797 32. 24821002. 2484042. 2487092. 2489542. 2491980½2.249443 mids apy 249932 2.250176| 245 
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1800.255272. 2655 1402.255755. 2559962. 256230. 256477. 2567 1802. 2569582. 257 1892.257439 241 
18 102.2576792. 25791802. 258 168.2583987. 258637½z. 2588772. 2591 1602.259355ʃ2.2595394ʃz.259833 239 
18202. 2600) 102. 2603 1002. 2005480. 20078-26025. 201 2632. 261 5010. 2617 3827201970. 262214 238 
18302. 26245 102.2626880. 2629252. 263 16202. 263399/z. 263630 2.263873 2· 264 10902. 2643452. 264582 237 
1842.264818. 268054. 2652902. 265 250.2682510. 265996 2.265232 2.266467 2.266702. 266937] 235 
1852.207172 2. 26740602. 2676412. 26787 502 · 268 11002. 268344 z. 2086780. 2088 12 2. 2690462. 269279 234 
862.2695 132.2697462. 699800 z. 270230. 270446 z. 270679 z. 270912 f. 25 11442. 27 137 70. 27 1609 233 
1872.27 184202. 272074 z. 2723060 z. 27253802. 2727702. 273001 2-273233[2+27340412-27309012+-27 3927] 232 
| 188]2.274158]2.274389[2.274020][2.274850|2.275081 . 75855 2.275 542ʃz. 27577202. 2760020z. 2762320 23 
1892.276462. 276691 2.27692 102.2771602. 27738002. 277009 2. 22783802. 22 8067 2:278296|2.278525 229 
1095 2.2785 742.2789820 z. 2792100 z. 2794392. 2790667 2.279895(2.2801 2302. 28035 102. 280578 2.280800 228 
1912.28 103302. 28 126102. 28 14882. 2817152. 2819422. 284169. 2823950. 28262202. 2828492. 28 3075 227 
19202. 2833010. 2835 27/2. 28375 302.2839792. 28420502. 28443 10.284650. 28488202. 285 107.2853320 226 
1932.285557. 285782 z. 2860072. 2862320. 286450. 28668 10. 28090 5. 287 13002. 287364. 287 678 225 
| 194]2.287802|2.288025|2.28824912.28847 302. 8 8090/. 2889202. 28914302. 289366. 289589 2.289812 223 
1952. 2900352. 29025 7. 2904800. 2907022. 29092502. 291147 2. 29 13090z. 2915910. 2918 13(z.292034/ 222 
1962.292250 ues 2.292099|2.292920[2.293141]2-293302(2.29358312.293804|2.294025|2.294246} 22 1 
1972.294462. 294687. 294907 z. 295 127/z. 295 3472-295 567 z. 295787 z. a9. 295226. 296446 220 
19802. 29656 502. 29688402. 297 1042. 29732302. 297 5422.297760. 2979709 f. 298 198.2984162. 298635 219 
1902. 2988 6 3 z. 2000) 102. 200289. 09507. 2007 25/2. 299943 2. 300 1600. 300378 2. 30059502. 3008130 218 
2002. 30103002. 301 247ʃz. 3014642. 30168 10. 30189802. 302114. 302331 2, 30254712-302704|2.302980| 217 
2010. 303 19602. 3034 120z. 30362802. 3038442. 304059, . 304275. 30449002. 304700. 30492 2. 305 1300 216 
20202. 305 35 102. 05 5662. 3057 8 102. 305996. 3062 1002. 306425. 300639ʃZz. 3068 5402. 3070680 z. 302820 215 
2032. 30749062. 3077 1012, 3079242. 308 1372. 30835 102. 308 564. 30877802. 30899 10. 309204 ʃz. 309417 213 
20402. 3096 002. 2008 43ʃz. 3 100562. 31020802. 31048 10z. 310693 z. 3109062. 311118. 31133002z. 3115420 212 
2052.311754 2.311960½.3121 772.3123892. 31 2600. 3128 2.31302 302.3133240. 31344512. 313056 211] 
20002. 3138672. 31407 8. 3142892. 314499. 3147 1002. 314920. 315 13002. 315 340 z. 3155500. 3157 0 2100 
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20802. 3180 530K. 31827 20z. 31848 102.3 186892.31889802.319106z. 3193 142.319 52302.3 973002. 3 199380 205 
20902. 3 2014602. 320354 2.320502 2.32070912.32097712.32118412,32139112.32159d[2.321805 8 207 
21002. 32221902z. 32242602. 32263302. 3228392. 32 30462. 32325 2. 32345802. 32 360402. 32387 1 2.3407 206 
121.3242820 2.32448 802.3246942. 32489 2.325 10502. 32531002. 3255 1602. 32572102. 3259262. 326131 205 
21202. 326 33602. 3265402. 3267452. 3269502. 327 1542.327359. 327 5632.327767 z. 327972. 328 1760 204 
21302.328 38002. 328 5832.328787 2. 3289910. 3 2919402. 3293980 z. 3295010. 3 9804. 330008. 3302110 2034 
1 2142.330414. 3300 170.308 190. 331022 2.3312250-331427 . 33162902. 3318320. 322034 .3 22236 202 
2152.332380. 3326400.33284202.333044½.33 326402333447. 3336493338 5002. 33405 102.3342530 202 
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2172.336400. 3 36600|2 3368602. 3370602. 337260 
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2182.338456. 33865602.33885 5 2.339554 2.33 92532339451 0 


2.3 396502. 3398492. 340047. 40240 109 
2192. 340444 2.340642 2.340840 2.341019 2.34123512-341434 2.34632 2.3 418302. 242028 2.342225 193 
2200234242302. 342062002.342817 2.343014|20343212 2+ 34349912 343005|2.34380212.343999|2-:4419%] 197] 
1 22112-344392]2. 34458902. 3447 8534498 102.345 1782.345374. 3455700. 34576602. 3459610. 346157 1960 
2222.346353 2.3455 49023467 44.346939. 347 135.3473300. 345 252.3477202. 3479152. 348 110 1950 

_ | 2232.348302. 3485002. 3486942. 34888902. 3490832. 349277. 34947 2. 349660ʃz. 349860. 3 50054] 194| 
1 2242.350248. 3504422. 3500 302. 3 C0829 2.351023 1 1500[2-351603[2.3417962-35 1589] 193 


 22512.35218212.35237512-352508|2.35270112.352954|2+353140|2.35333912-35353212-353724|2+35 3916] 193 

2 26|2.354108[2.354391/2-354493|2-354684|2.354876|2.355068|2.3552f0|\2.35545112-355643/2-355834| 192 

| 227]2*35002012.35021712+3 50408[2.35059912, 356790[2.35098112.35717212.35730312+357554\2-357744\ 191 

| 228[2.357935|2.358125|2.358310j2.358500|2.358696]2.358886|:.35907612.35926: |2. 35945612-359646| 19 

2292.359835 z. 36002 50 z. 30021 5 2. 3004042. 3605932. 360783 2. 30097 202.3511610. 3613 572.3615 39 189 

2302. 3617280 2.361917. 36210502. 3622942. 36248202. 36267 10. 3628 59.2. 30304802. 363 2 362. 363424188 

231.3036 1202. 303 800%. 3639882. 3641 70,2. 3643632. 36455 1½. 3047 39.2.30492602.36 5113.365301 188 

23202. 36548802. 36567 52.365 862 /z. 30604002. 36023602. 36042 3 2. 366700ʃz. 36679602. 36 983 2.367 169 187} . 

Þ 233]2-30735612.36754212.307728[2.357915\2,36810112.368287|2.36847312-368659[2.36884412. 3609030] 186 
23412-36921612,369401]2-309587|2.36977 212.369958|2.370143 


23512-371068[2.371253/2.371437|2.37162212.371806[2,371991 


2.37032e|2.37051312.370698/2. 370883 185 


2-372175|2-37236012.3725441|2-372728| 184 
2362.372912 z. 373096. 3732800. 3 346402. 3736472. 37383102. 3740 52. 37419802. 374382 2.374565 184 
23702. 3747 480z.37493 102.3751152. 3752980 2.37548 02.375664 2.375842. 376029023762 1202.376394] 183] 
2382.376577 2.376759 .2. 37694202. 377 1 24z. 377 30602. 37748802. 3776700. 37785 202.3780342. 3782160 182 
| 23912-37839812.37858012.378701[2.378943 2.379124 2.379305|2.37918- 2.37960Q[2.37984912-38003<| 181] 
2402. 3802 1102. 380392 z. 38057302. 3807 542. 3809 34ʃz. 38 1115/2. 38 129602. 38 1476.38 16562.381837 181 
1 241[2.382017[2.382197|2-382377|2.382557j2.382737 2.382917 2.383097 2.382277. 38 345602. 383635 180 
_ | 2422-38381512.38 399512-384175]2+ 88435303845 3302384712 2.38489 1.385070. 385249 2385427179 
2432.385600 02.38 5785/2. 38 5964/2. 38014202. 3803 2 12. 3864992. 386677 z. 38085 502. 3870342.387212 170} 
2442-387 3902. 387 563[2.38774012.387923|2 388 101.3882 9.388450 2.3886342.3888 1102.388989, 178] 
245/2.3891660z. 3893432. 3895 202. 3590972. 38987402. 39005 102. 39 22802. 3004051. 3905 822.3907580 177 
2462.390935 z. 39 11120z.391 2882.39 1404/2. 39164 102.3918 172.3919932. 392 169/2.39234 52.392520 176 
2472.392697. 30287 302.39 304802. 303 22402. 393400. 30357 502.3937 5 1.3939 202.3941010. 3942760 176 
2412-39445 2.39452. 2.394 502. 394977.395 1522.390532 2.305 501.2. 3955762. 39 88502. 90025 175 
24912:399199]2:390374[2: 39254912: 3907 . 39080912. 3979702-397 24512-39741! [2+39759212:3977 60) 174 
25012.397940[2.393114/2.398287|2.39:461[2.398634/2.398808|2. 398981 399 4 3993272. 399501 173 
25 102.3996742. 399847 z. 40002002. 40019202. 400365 z. 4005 3802. 400) 1 1lz. 40088302. 40105 C02.4012280 1730 
25 202. 401400 z. 40157 302.4017432. 401917. 40:0890z. 4022010. 402433 2. 4026052. 4027772. 4029490 172 
25 32403 1200z. 40329202. 4034642. 40303 5/2 403807. 4030782. 404 149 2.404320. 4049202. 4040030 171} 
2542.404834. 40505 2.405152 405346 2.405517 2.405688|2.405858 2.40002: [1.40 1091 2.400370| 17} 
255]2-406540[2.4067 107. 40088 102. 40705 102. 407 2210.47 3912. 407 561 2.407731\:.407900[1.408070| 170 
25602. 40824002. 4084092. 408 5792. 4087491. 4089 1802. 409087 2.409257 2. 409426 2. 4095952. 40% 64] 169 
2572. 4099332410122. 4102710. 4104400. 410f08ʃz. 410772. 410916 2.41114ʃz.41128302. 4114510 169 
258[2.411620|2.411788|2.411956[2,41212412.41229212.412460|2.412028 2.4127962.41 29613735 16 
2591 2.413300 2.4.3467 2:41303512.413802 2+413970|2-414137 2.414205 .41447 2.414039 2+414806| 167 
L 2.4 5140ʃ2. 415302. 4154742415641 2415808415274 2.410141 21416305|2.416474 167] 
261[2.41664012.416807/2.4109731[2-417139|2.417306}2.41747212.417038|2.417804]2.417970[2.418135| 166 
262[2.418301[2.418467[2.418632[2.41879: [2.41896 2-41912912-419295 2-41940c\2.419625]2-419791| 165 
26 [2.419956|2.420121|2.,420286[2.4.20451 WH 54 2,420781[2.42. 945|2-421110[2.421275|2-421439| 105 
| 204[2.421604 2.421708 2+42193312.42209' |2.42220112.422420|2.422590 2:422750/2.42291d 2+423082 164 
20512.423240[2.42341c|1-4235731]2+-423737 2,42390112-424004|2.424228{2,424393|2.424555(2-424718| 164 | 
26612.424382[2.42504512.42520812.425371]2.425534|2-425697|2.42586012.426023'2.426186(2+426349| 16. 
26712.42651112,426674[2.420836[2.420999]2.427161]2.427324|2.427486 24427048 2.427811124427973| 162] 
268 2.42813512.428297 2.42845912-428021|2,42878212.428844{2.429106(2.429208 2-429; 29 2-429591| 1621 
| 25; 2.429752 2-429914]| '.430075 2.430236 2.430393 2.430559{2.430720 2.43088 12.431042 2.431203 
— | — — — — — — — — — — — — — 
27002. 4 1364 2.4315 252.43 1685.431840 2.432007|2-432167 243232802. 432488 2.432949 2.43280 | 16 
27112+432995 2.433129 385 2.433450 2.433610 2.433770. 4339302. 434090 2.434249 2.34409 160 
2722.434569 2.4347 252.4 4838[2.43504$[2.435207/2-43536612.4.355 26 2:435685'2-33:844'2.43600;| 15 
| 273/2-436163 2.43032212.4364812, 43664012.430798 2.436957|2.4371.1t [2.437275 2+437433|2-4,7 592) 15 
274/2-437751 2.437909 2.438267|2.438226 2.438384 7.438542[2-43870512.438859 2.470010. 4 Q178| 1 
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T} 522]2.717670[2-717754/2-715839|2.71992c[2.718003|2-718086 2.718169]2.718253]2.718336|2.71841} 83 
5232.718502 2.7 \8585|2-7 18668 2.71857102.718834 2.718917%˙ 19000 2.71908302. 7191652. 19245] 83 
| $24|2-71933112+719414(2.719497[2.7 195 802.7 19063 2.719745 2.7 1982802. 199110. 1999402· 200 83 
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2.927216 
2.927730 
2.928242 
2.928754 
2.929269 


2.928805 
2.9293 17 


2.927268 
2.927781 
2.928293 


2.929621 


2-930540 
2.931051 


2.929572 
2.930083 


2.930592 


2.931560 
2.932068 


2.93161 
2.932118 


2.931 0 


2.929723 
2.930134 
2-930043 
2.931153 
. 
2.932169 


2.929674 
2.93018; 
2.930694 
2.931205 
2.931712 
2.932220 


2.92972 
2.93023 
2.930745 
2.931254 
2.931703 
2.932271 


52.932474 


858 


2.932981 
2.933487 


2.934498 


2.932524 
2.933033 
2.933538 


885 2-93399312-934044 


2.93454 


. 2242224 


2.932575 
2.933082 
2.933588 
2.934094 
2.934599 


2.932626 
2.933133 
2.933639 
2.934145 
2.934650 


727203 
2.933183 
2.933690 
2.934195 


2.932727 
2.933234 
2.9337 


2.934700 
2.935205 


2.934246|2-934290 
2-93475112-93480! 
2:91525512:97 530! 


2.932778 
2.933285 
2.933791 


2.929770 
2.930287 
2.930790 
2.931305 
2.931814 
2.93232 


— — 


2.932829 


2.933335 
2.933841 
2.934347 
2.934852 


2.935350 


2.929827 
2.930338 
2.930847 
2.931356 
2.931864 
2:932372 


2.927319 
2.927832 
2.928345 
2.928856 
2.929368 


2.930389 
2.930898 
2.931407 
2.93191 
2.932423 


2.932879 
2.933380 
2.933892 
2.934397 
2.934902 


2.932930 


2.933437 


2.933943 
2.934440 
2.954953 


251 


mn cr 


LOG. 


. LO4 


2.93555812-935608 


2.93656412.93661 
2.9370061[2,93711 
2.937568|2.937618 


2.938069 f. 9381 19 


2.948021 2.948070 
2.9485 1102.948560 
27232 2.949048 


2.9863 1202.956360 
2. 96679202. 956840 
2.95727212+957320 


2-95775112-957799 
2.958229]2.958277 
2.958707[2-958755 
2.959184|2-959232 
2.95966 10.959709 


" of 


9132.960471 
1912.960946 
1912.961421 

9162.961895 


917·. 962369 
9182.962843 
1 9192.963315 
9202.963788 

1 921ʃ2.964260ʃ2. 96430) 


92202. 9647 3102.964778 
92302. 965 20202. 965 249 
9242-965672. 96 57 10 
92 50a. 96614202. 966 189 
926.2966 1102.966658 


2.9649 1902.964966 
2.965 3902.955437 
2.965 86002. 965907 
2.966 3 2902.966376 


92712.967080[2.9671 27; 
| 92812.967548 
9292.968016 
9302.968483 
93102. 968950 


932. 069416 
9332.969882 
934½.970447 
9352.970812 
9302.971276 
9372.971740 


2.97039 32.970440 
2.97085 80a. 970904 
2.97 132202.971369 
2.97 1786[2.991832 


2.970068[2.970114 


2.9705 33]2+97C579 
2.97099712+97 1044 
2.971401|2+971508 
2+97 1925124971971 


938[24972203 
9392.972660 
9402.973128 


9412.973590 
942[2+975051 


2.972249]2.972295|2.97 2342 
2+97 2712[2-972758|2.97 2804 
2.97 3174(2+97 3220[2.09 3260 
2.97 363612.97 3682[2.973728 
2.97499712-974343/2-974189|2-97423512-974281 
582.9746041. 97 46 6012. 9740 


2-972388[2.972 
2:97285 102.972 
2-97 331312+-973359 
2:97 377412+97 3820 


4 ; 

4 

4 

4 « 
4 


2.974880 


5 8 9 
2.935759 2.935910. 935962 
2.93626212.93631312.936363[2.936413 2.930463 
2.936765 2:93691 612.9369” 

2-937 26712-93731712-937 3022.937418[2.93746 
2.937769. 937819 2.937869. 937919. 937969 
2.938269 2.936319 2.938370 2.938420 938470] 5 
2.938770 2.938820. 938870 2.938920ʃz. 938970 5 
293927002. 9393 192.9393692. 9394 1902.939469 
2.939769 K. 9398 19.939869 2.9399 182.939968 
2.940267. 94031 7. 9403662. 940417 · 940467 
2. 9407652. 94081 52.940865 2.9409 152. 940964 
2.941263 2.941313 ,2-941302 2.94141212-941462 
2.941760[2.941 809 2.941859 2.941909[2.941958 
2.942256 00/2.94235512-94240512-942454| 
2.942752 01j2.94285 112.942900[2-942950 
2.943247|2-942397|2-94334612-94339712-944445 
2.943742[2-94379112-94 3841[2.94389012-943939 
2.944230[2.944285[2-94433512-944384[2-941433 
2-9447 2912-94477912-344823[2.94487712+944927 
2.945222 il 2:945370 2.945419 
2.945715. 94576409458 1302. 945863. 945911 
2.946207. 9462 56. 9463052. 9403 540 · 946403 
2.946098 2.946747 9467962. 9468452. 946892 
2.947 189%. 947238 2.947287[2.947330[2-947 385 
2.947679 2.947728 2.947826|2-947875 
2.948 168[2.948217 2.948315|2-948364| 
2.948657 2.948804|2-94885 3 
2.949140 2.949292[2-949341 
2.949033 2.94978012.949829 
2.950121 2.95026712-950316]| : 
2.950608 2.95075 4|2-950803 
2.951095 2.96 12400295 1289 
2.651580 2.9517262·951774 
2.95 2066 2.95 2211.952259 
2.952550 2.952696 2.952744 
2.953034 2.953180 2-95 3228] 
2.953518 2.953662|2-953711 
2.954001 2:954246/2-954191 
2.954484 2954628954677 
2.954960 2.955110|2-955185 
2:95 544 2.95559112-955640 
2.95 5928 2.95602. 9561 20 
2.956409 2.9565 5302.956601 
2.950888 2.957032|2+95 708 
2-95 7.368 642.9575 1102.957559 48 
2.957847 2. 9579902. 958038 4 
2.968325 2.95 84082.9585 
2.968803 2.95889 802.9589495 8994 
2.95780 2.9594232·959471 
2.969757 2.959902. 959947 
; | 
2.960233 2.960376[2-960423 
2.960708 2.96085 12. 960899 
2.961184 2.901326[2-961374 
2.961658 2.96180112-961848 
2.902132 2.962275|2-962322 
2.9626 2.9602748|2-9027c 
2.963079 2.963126 2.963221 2.963263 
2.9635 5212-90 [2.963693[2+963741] 47 
2.964024 2.9641 652.9642120 47 
2.964495 2.964637 2.964684] 47 
2.965 1083.965155 47]. 
2.9655 78[2-965625} 47] 
2-966048[2.966095} 47 
2.9665 1102.966564] 47] 
2.966986]2.967033] 47]. 
2.967314 2:-967454|2-907501} 47 
2.967782 2.967922. 967969 47] 
2.968249 2.968 3892.968436 47 
2.9687 16 2.9688 5602.968903 47 
2.969183 2.9693 2302.959369] 47 
2.969649 2.9697 88a. 969835 41 
2.970254[2+9703 
2.970719]2-970765 
2:9711i18312.9712 
600[2.971647|2+497 1693 
2.972110 2.97215 
434 2-97 257 32-97 2019] 4 
97 2.973031[2.973082| 4 
2-97 3497[2+97 3543] 
2:97 395 913+97 4995 
2.97442012-974460| 4 
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2.976018 2.97 9064 . 56 2.97520 2.975248 2.975294 2.975340. 97 5380 4 


1 


2.97647 802.975 82402. 975 570. 9750162. 97 566 10.975707. 97575 3|2:97579912-y475845| 4 
2.975937|2-975983|2.976029|2-976075[2.97012112497016912.97621 212-97625812.976304] 46 
2-97639612-97644 2|2.97 6487]2+97653 3]2-976579}2+976625 2.97567 10.976717 2.976762 4 


1 951 
953 


| 949124977 2601|2.977312[2+977358[2.97740312+97 744912+97749512+97754112+9775 

| g950[2-977724(2-977796|2.97 78 512.977861]2-977900(2-97 795 20.977998. 97804 302. 978069 2.978 135 
2.978180. 97822602. 9782720. 9783 17.978 3632.978092 ·9784 42.9785 

; 9522.978637 2.97868 32.678728 2.97877 2.9788 192.9788635 2.97891 102.9789562. 97900202. 979047 46 
2.979093 · 9791 3802.979184. 97923 2.979275. 979 3a 1.979366. 9794 12.979457. 97950 46 


2.97685 4/2-976900|2.976940j4-976991[2-977037[2-977083]2.977 129124977 17512-977220] 46] * 


— . — — —— —U—426ä— a 


2:977632/2.977678] 46 
5 


297854602. 9789910 40 


5. O00 z. 980049·. 980094. 98074 


2. 9801852. 98023 102.9802762. 980322 2.980267. 980412 43 
2. 9804580. 9805032. 9804902. 980f694 f. 980640 2.98068 50. 980) 302. 950776 
2. 9809 120. 9809 57. 98 1003. 98 104802 · 98 1003 2.981139. z.98 1184/2. 98 1229 


2.979648 2.979594 fa. 979639. 950685 9707302. 9707 760. 97982102. 9798672. 9790122. 97998 46 
2.98 1365.98 141 102.98 14562.981501 2.981547. 981 592 2.981637|2.981683 


— ——— ä!—¾— 


2.98082 10.980867 45 


2.981 775 2.981320 45 
2.98172 


| 


2.951773] 45 


2-gBg 17 $12:933220 2.983 a 2.983310[2-983 


| 964/2<9836 2:983671|2-98371 


2.98181912.981864/2-981909/2.981954/2-982000 2.98204512.982090/2-982135|2.982182 2.982226 45 
61/2-982271/2-98231612.982362|2.982407]2-9824 52/2-982497|2-982543 2.982583[2.982633'2 982678] 45 
2:982723|2-9827691|2.982814 2.98285 r 2.982994 · 98364002. 98 308 52.983130 45 

34 2.983401[2.983446/[2-983491 2.983536 2.983581 45 

2.983762 2.983807 2.983852 2-983897|2-983942|2.983987 2.984032) 4 


|| — 


14 9642.984077 2.984122 z. 984167 z.984212 2.984297 
|  96512-984527/2-98457 20.984617. 9846620 · 984707 


967 2.985426ʃ2z.985471 


2. 98430202. 9843472. 984 3920 z. 984437 2.984482 45 

[2.984752 2.984797|2-984842 2.98408 + 

96612-984977|2-98 $022/2-98506712.98 511202985157 2.985202 2.985 247|2-985292|2.985337|2.985382 45 

| 2.985 5 162.985 561]2-985606|2.98;65 10.98 56962.98874 102.9857862. 9858 30 45 
9682.988752. 98592002. 98 59652. 98601 2.98605 5 2.9861 


——ñ— — U— 


— 


2.984932 45 


2.986 1442.986187 2.98623 2.986279] 45 


— — 


Þ 969/2.986324/2.986369/2-98641 30.986458. 986503 2.98654 J. 986 593 2.986437 2.98668 2 2.98652 45) 
970 2.986772 2.986816 2.986 112.9 2.986951 2.9 | 0 7 10 
9712.987219. 987 264.987 3090 z. 987353 2.987 39802.98744 2.987487 2.597 532/298 5774.987622 45 
| 97 :|2-987666|2-98771112-98775612.98780012.98784512.93789012.987934/2-987979/2-98802412.988068] 45 
| 97 3]2-9881 1 3]2.988157 2.988202|2.98824712.988291 2.98833 2.983381 2.988425 2.98847004.988314 45 


2. 9870402. 98708 502.987 13002. 987074 45 


977,2. 9898952. 9899392. 9899 


97402. 9885 59.2. 9886032. 9886482. 98869 2.988737 2. 9887 8202.988826 2.98887 1 2.988915 2.988960 4 | 


2.98002 8[2-99007 2[2.990117|2.990161|2.990206[2.990250 2.990234] 10 
9782.990339. 9903 842. 9904282 9904242 · 9905 16 2.99056 102. 9906052. 990650 2.990694 2.950738 


975.9890052. 98904902. 9890942. 9894 3812-98918312-98922712.98927212-98930112.98936112.989405| 45 
976.2. 9894 502. 98949429895 39 2.98958 30 · 9896282. 98967 2]2.989717|2.989702[2.989806[2.9898 50 
3 


97902. 990783. 990827 2. 9905 . 9909 16.990960. 991004. 99 1049.99 1093.90 1137. 996182 44 
9802.99 226062. 99127002. 991315 2.9913 59ʃzZ-991403 2.99 144802.9914920z. 991530 2.991580 2.991625 44 
| 981]2-991669[2+9917 1.3}2+991757]2-991802[2-991846[2-9918901[2.99193412-99197912.992023|2,992067| 44 
9822.992111 2.992 156.2. 992 20002. 9922440; · 99228802. 99233302. 992377299242 10.992465 2.992 509 44 
983]2-99255 3|2-992598/2-99264212.99268612-9927 30/2-9927742-99281812.99286312.992907 2.99295 44] 


98 512-293436|2-99348012-9935 24/2-993568[2-993613 


984 2-992995 2.993039 2.99308 32.993127 +-99317 22-9933 102993260 2.993 30402. 993 348 2.993392 44} 

2.993057 

9862.993872. 90392 10.993965 2.994009. 99405 3994097. 99414 10.9948 5.994229 2.994273 444 
| 98912-9943 17.994361 2.994405. 9944492. 9944932. 994537299458 102.9940625 2.994669 2.994713 44 

9882.994757 2.994801. 994845 2.994889. 994933 2.994977, 99 8021 2.995064. 995 108 2.995152 44 


2.99370 102.9037 4502.993789 2.993835 44 


— — — 
7 


| 99112-96074 


9897995 196/2-99524212-995284/2-995 32812-995 372 2.995416. 9954602. 995 5042.995547 2.995591 44 
990299563; 2.998579 2-9957 232-995 7672-995 81112-99585 412.995898/2.99594212-995786|2.996030| 44 
-996117[2-996161|2.99620512.990249 2.996293. 9963 362.9963802. 996424 2.996468 44 
992 2.99651 242.9965552. 99659092. 996643 z · 9 66872. 9967 30f. 99677402. 9968 1802.996802 2.996905 44 | 
993 z. 996949 2.99699 3z. 9970390. 997080ʃZz. 997 1242 997 168] 


2-997 21212-99725 512-997 299 2.997343 44 


99412-997 386[2-997430|2-997474|2+997517 2-997501 2.997605 2.99764 7.228523 2.997736 2.997779 44 
 99512-997823|2-997867[2.997910(2-99795412-997998[2-99804 10a. 99805 50. 998 128 | 
| 99612-998259]|2-998303|2.998 3462. 998 3902.998434 2.99847 2.998 52102. 998564 2.998608 2.998652 444 
9972.998695 2.9987 3602.998782 2. 99882602. 9988690 z. 99891 302.9989562. 99900 2.999043 2.999087 N 
998K. 9991 3012+999174|2+999218 2.999261. 999305. 9993482. 999392. 999435 2.999478 2.999520 44 


— 


1282.998172 2.998216 44 


Uſe of the preceding table. 4 


To find the logarithm of any number within the compeſ? of | 


the Table.— If the number be under 100, it is eaſily found 


column under it, lineally againſt the firſt three figures, 


will be found the logarithm required, changing the index 


2 into 3. The column, marked Diff. and ſhewing the 


common difference by which each of theſe columns in- 
ereaſes, ſerves to find the logarithms of numbers beyond | 


10000. Thus, | 


common canon, but leſs than 10000000. Cut off four 
figures on the left of the given number, and ſeek the 


logarithm in the table; and as many units to the index | 
as there are figures remaining on the right ; ſubtract the | 


2 found from the next following it, in the table; 
en, as the difference of numbers in the canon is to the 


tabular diſtance of the /ogarithms anſwering to them, ſo | 


are the remaining figures of the given number to the lo- 
garithmic difference; which, if it be added to the J- 


 garithm beſore found, the ſum will be ihe logarithm re- 
quired, Suppoſe, v gr. the logarithm of the number | 


92375 required. Cut off the four figures 9237, and to 
the characteriſtic of the logarithm correſponding to them, 


add an unit; then, 


From the legarith. of the numb. 9238=3.965578 
Subtract logarith. numb. 0 mee 
Remains tabular difference "47 


6 ; 


+ 99912-999565[2-999609i2-99965 212.99969612-9997 3 2 9997832.9998262.99987912:99991 3\2+999957 43 


þ 


in the firſt diviſion at the head of the firſt page; if it | * 
be betwixt 100 and 1000, over againſt the number in 
the firſt column of the following pages, in the next | 
column under o will be found the logarithm required. 
If the number be berwixt 1000 and 10000, the firſt three 
figures of the number are to be found in. the column | 
marked N' and the fourth figure at the top, and in the 


To find the logarithm for a number greater than any in the | 


F 


”m 


3 


| Then 10:47 :: 5:23 
Now to the logaritbm "a RI A 

| 2 = difference found———————2; 
| L he ſum is the logarithm required—4.96 | 
Or more briefly ; find the logarithm of the art „ | 
as before; then multiply the common difference which 
ſtands againſt it by the remaining figures of the given 
number; from the product, cut off as-@many figures at 
the right hand as you multiplied by, and add the remainder 
to the logarithm before found, fitting it with a proper in- 
dex. Thus 47 X5=235; cut off 5 and add 23. 


To find the logarithm of a frafion,—Subtrac the logarithm 


of the numerator from that of the denominator, and to 
the remainder 1 the ſign of ſubtration, Thus ſup- 
poſe it required to find the logarithm of the ſraction 4+ 
| Logarithm of 7 = 0.845008 _ 
Logarithm of 3= 0.477121 
Logarithm of 4 ==—0.367977 | 


The reaſon of the rule is, that a fraction being the quo- 
tient of the numerator divided by the denominator, its la- 
garithm muſt be the difference of the logarithms of thoſe 


two; ſo that the numerator being ſubtracted from the 
denominator, the difference becomes negative. Stifelius 


. obſerved, that the logarithms, of à proper fraction mult 
always be negative, if that of unity be o.; which is cvi- 
dent, a fraction being leſs tha one, 

Ot, the legaritbm of the denominator, though greater 


than that of the numerator, as in the caſe of a proper 
fraction, may be ſubtracted from it, regard being bad to 
the ſign of the index, which alone in that cafe is nega- 
tive, Thus, | | | 5 | 
Log. of 3 = 0.471121 
Log. of 7 . 84 509 
Log. of J 1.632023 which produces or 
am 


LOG 


0 eck in any operation, as that before found, viz. 
— this — to be ſubtracted, and the other 
to be added. : 
Or again, the fraction may be reduced to a decimal, and 
its /ogarithm found; which differs from that of a whole 
number only in the index, which is to be negative. 
For an improper fraction v. gr. ?, its numerator being 
greater than its denominator, its logarithm is had by ſub- 
tracting the /ogarithm of the latter from that of the former. 
The logarithm of 9=0.9542425 | 
Logarithm of 5=0.6989700 
| Logarithm $ . 2552725 
jn the ſame manner may a /ogarithm of a mixed number, 
as 32, be found, it being firſt reduced into an improper 
fraction 23, 


Or, this improper fraction may be reduced to a mixed 


number, whoſe /ogarithm muſt be found as if it were 
wholly integral, and its index taken according to the in- 
tegral part. We ſhall here obſerve, that the /ogar:thms of 
whoſe numbers are added, ſubtracted, &c. according to 
tbe rules of theſe operations in decimal arirhmetic ; but 
with regard to the management of /ogarithms with nega. 
tive indices, the ſame rules are to be obſerved as thoſe 
given in Algebra for like and unlike ſigns. 3 

In addition, all the figures, except the index, are reckoned 
poſitive, and therefore the figure to be carried to the in- 
dex from the other part of the /ogarithm, takes away ſo 
much from the negative index. Thus 1.8683326+ 
3.698972= 1. 562298. In ſubtraction, if either one or 
both of the logarithms have negative indices, you mult 
change the ſign of the index of the ſubtrabend, after you 
have carried to it what may ariſe from the decimal part, 


and then add: the indices : thus 1.562298—1.863326= 
3.698972. In multiplication, what is carried from the 


product of the other parts of the logarithms mult be ſub- | 
tracted from the product of the indices : thus 2.477121 | 


X 5=8.385605- In diviſion, if the diviſor will exactly 


meaſure the index, proceed as in common arithmetic; 


e. g. 4.924782 28 4.402391. But if the diviſor will 

not exactly meaſure the index, add units to the index, till 

you can exactly divide it, and carry theſe units to the next 
number: e. g. 8.385005 5 2.477121. | 


To find the number correſponding to any gi 


its index does not exceed 3, then, neglecting the index, 
look down in the column of logarithms under o. for the 
two or three firſt figures of your given logarithm, and if 
you exactly find all the figures of the given /ogarithm in 
that column, you have the number correſponding at the 
left hand. But if you do not find your /ogarithm exactly 
in the column under o, you mult run through the other 
columns, till you find it exactly, or till you obtain the 
next lealt logarithm; and in the column of numbers li- 
neally againſt it, you have the firlt 3 figures of the num- 
ber ſought, to which join the figure over the column, 
where your /ogarithm or its next leaſt was found, and 
you have the correſponding number. 
anſwering to the /ogar ithm 3.544812 is 3506. | 
If the index of this /ogarithm had been 1, then the two 
Jaſt figures of the number would have been decimal 
wich the index o, its correſponding number would have 
been 3.506 ; with 1, .3500; with 2, .03506, &c. 
If the logarithm cannot be found exactly, take the next 
lcalt, and make the difference between the given leg arithm 
and the next leaſt the numerator of a fraction, whoſe 
denominator ſhall be the common difterence, and add the 
fraction to the nunber found in the table. Y 
To find the number correſponding to a logarithm greater than 
any in the table, Firſt, from the given logarithm, ſubſtract 
the logarithm of 10, or 100, or 1000, or 10000, till you 
have a /ogarithm that will come within the compaſs of 
the table; find the number correſponding to this, and 
multiply it by 10, or 100, or 1090, or 10000, the pro- 
duct is the number required. | 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, the number correſponding to the 
logar thm 7.7589982 be required; ſubſtract the logarithm 
oithenumbericooo, which is 4.0009000, from 7.58998 2; 
the remainder is 3.589982, the number correſponding. 
to which is 5741 484 : this multiplied by 10000, the pro- 
duct is 57411109, the number required. 
Other wite ſeek the decimal member of the logarithm in 
the table, and if you can find it exactly, you have the 
four fiſt figures of the number in the table, to which 
aſſix as many cyphers as the given index exceeds 3, and 
It is the number required. But if you caunot find the 
logarithm exactly, take the next leaſt, and find the four 
firſt figures of the correſponding number; then take the 
diterence betwixt the given gar ithm and the next leaſt, 
and annex to it as many eyphers as the index exceeds 33 
then divide by the common difference, and affix the quo- 


tient to the 4 firſt figures, and you have the number re- 
quired. 


Vor. III. Ne 208. 


let the given numbers be 4, 68, and 3. 


ven logarithm, | 
If the /ogarithm be within the limits of the table, i. e. if | 


E. g. The number 


ſciſſæ, OP, OG, OR, &c. 


LOG 


To find the number correſponding to a negative logarithm. — 
To the given negative /»garithm, add the laſt logarithm of 
the table, or that of the number 0000 ; i. e. ſubtract the 
firſt from the ſecond; and find the number correſponding 
to the remamder; this will be the numerator of the fraction 
whoſe denominator will be 10000 v. gr. ſuppoſe it to be 
required to find the fraction correſponding to the negative 
logar ibm — 0. 32679757, ſubtract this from 
4.. 0000000 

The remainder is ——-— 3.63202 33, the number cor- 
reſponding to which is 428 5555, the fraction ſought there- 
fore is 1388 — be reaſon of the rule is, that as a 
fraction is the quotient, ariſing on the diviſion of the nu- 
merator by the denominator, unity will be to the fraQtion 
as the denominator to the numerator ;z but as unity is to 
the fraCtion correſponding to the given negative /ogarithm, , 
ſo 1510000 to the number correſponding to the remainder : 
therefore, if 10000 be taken for the denominator, the 
number will be the numerator of the fraction required, 
The negative /ogarithm—0. 367977 is equal to the {oga- 
r:thm 1.632023, and the number anſwering to it found 
in the manner already directed, will be .4285 435. 

To find a fourth proportional to three given numbers. — 
Add the /ogarithm of the ſecond to that of the third, and 
from the ſum ſubtract the /ogarithm of the firſt; the re- 
mainder 1s the logarithm of the fourth requited. E. gr. 


Legarithm 68 1.832509 
Logarithn 30. 477121 
Sum S2. 309630 
Logaritbm 4 = 0.602060 
| L:garithm required 1.7060 
The number in the tables correſponding to which is 51.— 
Otherwiſe, againſt the firſt term, write the ARITHME- 
TICAL complement of its logarithms, and againſt the fecond 
and third terms write their /ogarithm ; and the fum of 
theſe three logarithms, abating 10 in the index, will b 
the /ogarithm of the fourth term. Thus | 
4 — 9.397946 
68 — 1.832509 
. 421 | 
51 — 1.707570 as before, 
This problem is of the utmoſt uſe in trigonometry. See 
TRIANCLE and TRIGONOMETRY. . 


Tor the method of performing multiplication, divilon, 


involution, and extraction of roots by /ogarithms, ſee the 
beginning of this article. „ Tn 

In the common tables of logarithms we find the legarithm 
correſponding to any given number within the limits of 


the table by inſpection; but it is of uſe alſo to have a 


table wherein the /ogar:ithms ate placed in their natural 
order from o to 100000 for inſtance, and with the cor- 
reſponding natural numbers ; ſo that a /ogarizhm being 
given we may find the correſponding number by inſpec- 
tion only, which can ſeldom be done by the common 
tables; nor can the correſponding number to a /-garithm 
not in the table be found without ſome trouble. 5 75 

A table of this ſort is called by Dr. Wallis an ænli-laga- 
rithmic canon; and by this cation a /ogarithm being given, 

its number may be ſound with the ſame facility that a 
logarithm of a given number may be found by the common 
canon. | 


Dr. Wallis tells vs that a canon of this kind was ſormed 


many years ago. It was begun, perhaps, by Harriot, and 
it was finiſhed at leaſt, and prepared for the preſs, if not 
begun by Warner. This canon ſeems to have been loſt ; 
but the loſs has been ſupplied by Mr. Dodſon. See the 
Anti- logaritbmie Canon by James Dodſon, Lond. 1742. fol. 
where the author alſo ſhews the conſtruction and uſe of 
his Table at large : and in which he has computed the 
numbers correſponding to every /ogarithm trom 1 to 
100000, to 11 places of figures. | 


LoGaRITHMS, hyperbolic, are the ſame as natural /agarithms 


or thoſe of Napier's firſt ſcheme; 

The reaſon of the appellation is the analogy hyperb:1ic 
ſpaces have to /ogarithms, Thus, 

It is known, that if on the aſymptote OS of an byper- 
bola L VN, Tab. II. Anaiyjt:, fig. 49. the abſeiſſæ OA, OP, 
OG, OR, &c. be taken in geometric progreſſion, the cor- 
reſpondivg ſeQors LOM, LON, LOQ_, Xe. or the 
ſegments LAPM, LAGN, LARQ, &c. will be 
in arithmetical progreſſhon. Hence the ſegments or 
ſeQors will be the logarithms of their correſponding ab- 
And the ſector LOM, or 
the ſegment LAPM meaſures the ratio OP to OA. The 
modulus of this ſyſtem of gar ih is the parallelogram 
OALB, which being ſuppoſed unity, theſe /ogarithms 
coincide with Napier's. 

Hyperbolic ſectors meaſure ratios as circular ſeQors or 
arches meaſure angles. See Maclaurin, I. e. Art. 177. 
L'Hopital Sect. Coniq. art. 221. 15 


By means of the hyperbola 8 the hyperbolic lager itim 


3 
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will be=2X:x+3x3 +1x5 TVA TN ATX ＋ &c. And 

Pb—P Bwill beg TH- ECA - EFT ECA I, &c. | 

That is, if E:=.9, and cP=PC=.1; then by ſubſtitut- 
* for x, we ſhall bave cB . 2006706954, &c. and Pb 


2. And, if Ec=.8, and c PP C=x=.2; then, by 


willing 4 for x, we have cB =+4054651081, &c.= the | 


Kc. = 2.0794415416, &c. and, the hyperbolic loga- 
; 1 : a N Y . g 9755 d 
rithm of 8 * vir. of 10, is = 2. 0794415416, &c. 


LoGARITHM, imaginary, is uſed for the logarithm of nega- 
Thus alfo the fluents of certain imaginary fluxionary ex- 
preſſions, ſuch as ee 
> : | x ; = 
logarithms. Euler Analyſ. Infin. vol. i. p. 72, 74. 


= expreſſion = repreſents the fluxion of the /ogarithm | 
| TY i 


Laurin's Fluxions, art. 762, ſeq. Walmeſley, Anal. des 


LOGARITHMIC curve. Sce CURVE. | 
LOGGERHEAT, in the Sea Language, denotes a large 


LOGIC, the art of thinking juſtly ; or of making a right 


of 1 o, it is eaſy to find the hyperbolic logatithm of 10. 
t EZ and ET Tab. III. Analyſis, fig. 63.) be 


whoſe parameter is AP=PE=1, 


EP 


| | WE iT | 
will be the hyperbolic logarithm of "I. that is of —; and 
the area of the ſpace cb BC will be the hyperbolic logarithm 


EC 


of Fe. the right lines or ordinates CB and c& being 


od a 
ſuppoſed parallel to the aſymptote EZ. Now, to find 
theſe areas. 1 | 
1. Put Pc=x, and cb=y; then, by the known property 


| 1 2 . * Sn 4 
of the cutve, = which, drawn into x, is yx = 


= tr aan of P b= (by throwing 2 
IX 1 —X 


ries) KTI TCA f TCA C C + xx 4x K 


T , , &c. therefore the fluent of this ſeries, viz. 


T $433 +124 f. 230+ 420+ $0" +199 fat 


Tr +2.,x1* + &c. is P. HY 


* : 


2. Put PC , and CB=y; then N and x 


I+sx |: 


=the fluxion of PB by throwing 77 into a ſeries,) 


„r T- TA - -C i= xx" | 


Kc ＋ &c. therefore the fluent of this ſeries, viz. æ — 
2 * + 14 — hat + 4335 — A + * - +339 e Ar 
* — 42 ＋ &c. 18 =PB. ; | 


HenceifPc=PC, the area cb BC, viz. the ſum of P5 and PB 


þ=.0100503358, &c. half of which added to half c B 
is . 1053605 156, &c. =P b= the hyperbolic logarithm of 


hyperbolic logarithm of _ and P PB. 0408213045, 


&c. half of which ſubtracted from half cB is 1823215567, 


&c. P=B= the hyperbolic logarithm of _ or 1.2; and 
chis ſubtracted from c B leaves. 2231435513; &c. 1 


the hyperbolic lagarithm of 5, Therefore, by the nature | 
| ” 8 
of logarithms, the hyperbolic logarithm of Xt 1 


wiz. of 2, is . 105 3605 156, &c. T. 405465 1081, &c. 
＋. 1823215 567, &c. . 693147 1805, &c. and, the per- 
bolic logarithm of 23, viz. of 8, is = 3X. 6931471805, 


+-.2231435513, &c. = .2.3025850929, &c. Q. E. I. 
Rowe's Fluxions, p. 204, &c. | 


tive and imaginary quantities, ſuch as 2 —a, &c. 


ax 
» — — 
212 * —1 


of x, and the Guent therefore of— is the logarithm of x .” 


* 


but no legarithm can repreſent the fluent of —— X 
is therefore called an imaginary logarithm. | 
However, when theſe imaginary logarithms occur in the 
ſolutions of problems, they may be transformed into cir- 
cular arcs or ſectors; that is, the imagznary logarithm, or 
imaginacy hyperbolic ſector becomes a real circular ſector, 
See Bernoulii, Oper. tom. 1. p. 400. and p. 512. Mac 


Meſ. p. 63. 


round ball of iron, with a long handle, for heating pitch. 


uſe of our rational faculties, in defining, dividing, and 
reaſoning : or, as it is defined by an excellent writer on 
this ſubject, logic is the art of uſing reaſon well in our 
enquiries aſter truth, and the communication of it to 


into a ſe- 


E 


the aſymptotes of the rectangular 8 AI, 


hen, the area 
of the ſpace PAB C will be the hyperbolic loga- 


rithm of _ that is, of EC; the area of the ſpace PA 5c 


others. Watts. 


LOG 


The word is Greek, M>yixn, derived from dug, fers 
diſcourſe; in regard thinking is only an inward, mental 
diſcourſe, wherein the mind converſes with itfelf. - 
Logic is alſo ſometimes called dialectica; and ſometime 
the canonical art, as being a cation, or rule for directing 
us in our reaſonings. 


As, in order to think aright, it is neceſſary that we ap- 


prehend, judge, diſcourſe, and diſpoſe, or methodize, 


rightly : hence perception or apprehenlions, judgment, 
diſcourſe or reaſoning, and diſpoſition, whence reſults 
method, become the four fundamental articles of this art, 
and it is from our reflections on thoſe operations of the 
mind that logic is, or ought to be, wholly drawn, 
rd Bacon divides logic into four branches, according to 
the ends propoſed in each : for a man reaſons, either to 
find what he ſeeks, or to judge of what he finds, or to 
retain what he judges, or to teach what he retains; whence 
ariſe ſo many arts of reaſoning z viz. the art of inquiſi. 
tion, or invention; the art of examining, or judgment; 


the art of preſerving, or of memory; and the art of elocy« 
tion, or delivery. : 


Logic, having being extremely abuſed, is now in ſome 
diſrepute. The ſchools have ſo clogged it with barba. 
rous terms and phraſes, and have run it out ſo much into 


dry uſeleſs ſubtleties, that it ſeems rather intended to 


exerciſe the mind in wrangling and diſputation than to 
aſſiſt it in thinking juſtly. It is true, in its original, it 
was rather intended as the art of cavilling than of rea- 


: ſoning ; the Greeks, among whom it had its rife, being 


a people who piqued themſelves mightily upon their be- 
ing able to talk ex tempore ; and to argue, by turns, on 


eicher ſide of the queſtion. —Hence their dialectici, to be 


always furniſhed with arms for ſuch rencounters, invent- 
ed a ſet of words and terms, rather than rules and rea- 
ſons, fitted for the uſe of contention and diſpute. 

Logic, then, was only an art of words, which frequently 
had no meaning, but ſerved well enough to hide igno- 


rance inſtead of improving knowledge; to baſlle reaſon 
inſtead of aſliſting it, and to confound the truth inltead 


of clearing it.— Much of that heap of words, and rules, 
which we have borrowed from the old logic, is of little 


uſe in life; and is ſo far out of the common uſage, that 


the mind does not attend to them without trouble ; and 
finding nothing in them to reward its attention, it ſoon 


4 


them, : | 

But logic, diſengaged from the jargon of the ſchools, 
and reduced into a clear and intelligible method, is the 
art of conduCting the underſtanding in the knowledge of 
things, and the diſcovery of truth. | : 
From its proper uſe we gain ſeveral very conſiderable ad- 
vantages : for, 1. The conſideration of rules incites the 


diſcharges itſelf, and loſes all ideas it had conceived of 


mind to a cloſer attention and application in thinking; 


ſo that we hereby become aſſured, that we make the beſt 
uſe of our faculties. 2. We hereby more eafily and ac- 
curately diſcover and find out the errors and defects 


. In our reaſoning; for the common light of reaſon, un- 
aſſiſted by Hogic, frequently obſerves an argumentation to 


be faulty, without being able to determine wherein the 


_ - Preciſe failure conſiſts. 3. By theſe reflections on the 


order and mannec of the operations of the mind, we are 
brought to a more jult and complete knowledge of the 
nature of our own underſtanding. See SOUL and UN- 
DERSTANDING, „ ; N 


LOGICAL concrete. See CONCRETE. 
Logical. part. See PART. 


c. are imaginary LOGIS TA, the title of an officer at Athens, whoſe buſi- 


neſs was to receive and pals the accounts of magiſtrates 
when they came out of their olhice. _ SET 
The /ogi/ie were in number ten; they were elected 
by lot, and had ten euthyni, or auditors of accounts, 
under them. | 


LOGISTIC, or logarithmic line, a curve fo called, from its 


properties and uſes, in conſtructing and explaining the 
nature of logarithms. 


If the right line AX (Tab. Araly/es, fig. 37.) be divided 


into any number of equal parts, and to the points of thoſe 


diviſions, A, P, p, &c. be drawn lines continually pro- 
portional, the points, N, M, n, &c. form the logi/tic or 
logarithmic line or curve. e . 
Here the abſciſſes AP, A p, &c. are the logarithms of the 
ſemiordinates PM, pn, &c. | 

Hence, if A Pr, Ap=v, P M=y, pm=z, and the lo- 
garithms of y and z=/y and lx; x will be = ly, and v=/z; 
conſequently x: v=ly:/z; that is, the denominators of 
the ratios AN: PM, and AN: pm, are to one another 


as the abeiſſes AP and Ap. 


Hence it follows, that there may be infinite other /ogi/lic 
lines invented: provided æx m: :: ly: lx, that any of 
the roots, or powers, may be the logarithms of the ſe- 
miordinates. The /ogi/tic will never concur with the 
axis, except at an infinite diſtance ; ſo that AX is its 
aſymptote. See Logarithmic CURVE, 
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it. | | | 
LOGO HET, an officer under the emperors of the Eaſt, | 


Lokk, in Mythology, the name of one of the deities of 


£0 


 LOLIUM, in Bitany, darnel, or rye-graſs, a genus of the 


In another place, the fame author defines logogriphus to 


LOHOCH. See Loci. | | | 
LOINS, lambi, in Anatomy, that part of the body about | 


back, compoſed of five vertebræ, larger than thoſe of 


be more free. See Tab. Anat. (Ofleel.) fig. 3. u. 14. fig. 


that monſter who is to encounter the Gods and deſtroy 


LOLLARDS, in Eccle/iaſtical Hilory, a religious ſect, differ- 


evident that Lollard was no ſurname, but merely a term 


poiſon of error under the appearance of piety, 


| zadrature of the. See QUADRATURE, 
2 7 rear ſpiral, a line whoſe conſtruction 
is as follows : Divide the quadrant of a circle into any 
number of equal parts, in the points N, u, u, &c. (Tab. 
Analyſi, fig. 22.) and from the radii C N,C n, Cn, &c. 
cut of CM, Cm, Cm, & c. continually proportional, the 
oints M. n, m, &c. form the /og1/tic ſpiral. . 

| pe arches, therefore, AN, An, &c. ate the logarithms 
of the ordinates CM, Cm, &c. whence alſo it follows, 
that there may be infinite logiſtic ſpirali. 8 
LOGIS TIC A, or Loc is TIA arithmetic, a denomination 
ſometimes given to the arithmetic of ſexageſimal fractions, 
uſed by aſtronomers in their calculations. - 
It was ſo called from a Greek Treatiſe of one Barlaamus 
Monachus, who wrote about ſexageſi mal multiplication 
very accurately; and intitled his book Aoſir xy. This 
author Voſſius places about the year 1350, but he miſtakes 
the work for a treatiſe of algebra. 
Shakerly, in his Tabulæ Britannicz, Has a table of loga- 
rithms adapted to the ſexageſimal fractions; which, there- 
fore, he calls /ogiftical logarithms ; and the expeditious: 
arithmetic of them, which is by this means obtained, 
and by which all the trouble of multiplication and divi- 
Gon is ſaved, he calls logi/tical arithmetic. 


LOGOGRAPHI, Aoyoſpagot, among the Ancients, were the | 
ſecretaries of the Lois T, and kept an account of the 


public revenues. | 3 | 
LOGOGRIPHUS, from the Greek oſog, diſcourſe, and 
| pls, ON Yes, net, a kind of ſymbol, or riddle, pro- 
poſed to ſtudents for their ſolution, in order to exerciſe 
and improve the min. 2 mo 
The logegriphus uſually conſiſts in ſome equivocal alluſion, 
or mutilation of words; which, literally taken, ſigniſy 
ſomething different from the thing intended by it; ſo that 
it is a kind of medium between a KEBUs and proper 
ENICM Aa. | EN 3 . 
According to Kircher, /ogogriphi are a kind of canting 
arms: thus a perſon called Leonard, who bore in his 
arms a lion and nard, or ſpikenard, according to that 
father, made a logographe. Oedip. Ægypt. 


be an ænigma; which, under one name or word will 
bear various meanings, by adding or retrenching ſome 
part of it.— This kind of ænigmas is well known to the 
Arabs z among whom are authors who treat expreſly of 


who kept an account of the various branches of public 

and private expence. | 1 
There were ſeveral kinds of them diſtinguiſhed by the par- 
ticular branch they ſuperintended, as the logotheta Ts pops, 
or po/t-maſter general; logotheta Toy omeranuy, or maſter of 
the houſhold, &C. Siva 7 | 


the reins, properly the lower part of the ſpine of the 


the back, and ſerving them as a baſe; having their arti- 
culations pretty looſe, that the motion of the loins may 


7.1.16. fig. 9.* fig. 11. See alſo SPINE, and VER-| 
 'TEBRA. | | F 


the northern nations, anſwering to the Arimanes among 
the Perſians, whom they repreſent as at enmity both with 
Gods and men, and the author of all the evils which 
deſolute the univerſe.” Loe is deſcribed in the EDDA as 
producing the great ſerpent which incircles the world 
which ſeems to have been intended as an emblem of cor- 
ruption or fin; he alſo gives birth to Hela or death, the 
queen of the infernal regions; and alſo to the wolf Fenris, 


the world. North Ant. vol. ii. p. 85, &c. 


triandria dyginia claſs, with a fingle-leaved, fixed, many- 
flowered empalement. 


The ancients uſe the word lolium as the name of a] 
diſeaſed ſtate of corn of any kind, and have given ac- 


counts of ſeveral ſorts of diſeaſed appearances, to all of LOMEN 


which they indifferently gave this name. See GRAss. 
7 
ing in many religious points from the church of Rome, 
which aroſe in Germany about the beginning of the | 
fourteenth century ; ſo called, as many writers have erro- 
neouſly imagined, from Walter Lollard, who began to 
dogmatize in 1315, and was burnt at Cologn : but it is 


of reproach applied to all heretics who concealed the 
The monk of Canterbury derives the origin of the word 


Lollard, among us, from lolium, a tare; as if the Lollards 
were the tares ſown in Chriſt's vineyard. — Abelly ſays, 


that Chriſt's ſufferings were ſufficient. 


German loben, to praiſe, and herr, Lord; becauſe the 
Lollards employed themſelves in travelling about from 
place to place, ſinging pſalms and hymns. 
Others, much to the fame purpoſe, derive /o/lhard, lull- 
hard, or lollert, lullert, as it was written by the ancient 
Germans, from the old German word Jullen, lollen, or 
lallen, and the termination hard, with which many of the 
High Dutch words end. Lollen ſignifies to fing with a 
low voice, and, therefore, Lollbard is a finger, or one 
who frequently fings; and in. the vulgar tongue of the 
Germans, it denotes a perſon who is continually praifing 
God with a ſong, or ſinging hymns to his honour. The 
Alexians or CELLITES were called Lol/ards, becauſe 
they were public ſingers who made it their buſineſs to 
inter the bodies of thoſe who died of the plague, and 
ſang a dirge over them in a mournful and indiſtinct tone 
as they carried them to the grave. The name was after- 
wards aſſumed by perſons that diſhonoured it; for we 
find, among thoſe Lollards who made extraordinary pre- 
tences to piety and religion, and ſpent the greateſt part 
of their time in meditation, prayers, and ſuch aQs of 
piety, there were many abominable hypocrites, who en- 
tertained the moſt ridiculous opinions, and concealed the 
molt enormous vices under the ſpecious maſk of this ex- 
traordinary profeſſion, And many injurious aſperſions 
were propagated apainſt thoſe who afſumed this name, 
by the prieſts and monks; ſo that by degrees, any perſon 
who covered herelies or crimes under the appearance of 
piety, was called a Lallard. Thus the name was not 
| uſed to denote any one particular ſect, but was ſormerly 
common to all perſons and all ſects, who were ſuppoſed 
to be guilty of impiety towards God or the church, under 
an external profeſſion of extraordinary piety. However, 
many ſocieties, conſiſting both of men and women, un- 
der the name of Lollards, were formed in moſt parts of 
Germany and Flanders, and were ſupported partly by 
their manual labours, and partly by the charitable dona- 
tions of pious perſons. The magiſtrates and inhabi- 
tants of the towns, where theſe brethren and ſiſters re- 
ſided, gave them particular marks of tavour and pro- 


| tection, on account of their great uſefulneſs of the ſick 


and needy. They were thus ſupported againſt their ma- 
lignant rivals, and obtained many papal conſtitutions, by 
which their inſtitute was confirmed, their perſons ex, 
empted from the cognizance of the inquiſitors, and ſub- 
jected entirely to the juriſdiction of the biſhops; but as 
theſe meaſures were inſufficient to ſecure them from mo- 
leſtation, Charles, duke of Burgundy, in the year 1472, 
obtained a ſolemn bull from pope Sixtus IV. ordering 
that the CELLITEs, or Lollards, ſhould be ranked among 
the religious orders, and delivered from the juriſdiction 
of the biſhops; and pope Julius II. granted them yet 
greater privileges in the year 1505. Moſheim informs us 

that many ſocieties of this kind are {till ſubſiſting at Co- 
logn, and in the cities of Flanders, though they have 
evidently departed from their ancient rules. Eccl. Hiſt, 
vol. iii. p. 188. 8v0. | | 
Lollard and his followers rejected the ſacrifice of the 
maſs, extreme unction, and penances for lin; arguing, 
He is likewiſe 
ſaid to have ſet aſide baptiſm, as a thing of no effect; 
and repentance, as * abſolute neceſſary, &c.— In 
England, the followers of Wiekliffe were called, by way 
of reproach, Loilards, from ſome affinity there was be- 
tween ſome of their tenets; though others are of opi- 
nion, that the Engliſh Lollardt came from Germany, 
They were ſolemnly condemned by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the council of Oxford. 


LOMBAIRE externe, in Anatomy, a name given by Win- 


{low, and ſome other of the French writers, to a muſcle, 
called by the earlier authors the primus dorſi, and now 
generally known by the name guadratus lumborum, The 
French call this the external lumbal muſcle, in diſtinction 


from the pſeas magnus, which they call the lombaire in- 
terne. 


LoMBAIRE interne, in Anatomy, a name given by Winſlow, . 


and ſome other French writers, to the muſcle generally 

called pfoar mag nuc. | | | 
TUM, a word uſed by the old writers on medicine 

to expreſs a meal made of beans, ot bread made of this. 

meal, and uſed as a waſh, See DETERSORIUM. 

Others have applied it to the French chalk, or moroch- 

thus, uſed by the ſcowerers of cloaths, which is brought 


over in large cakes, reſembling loaves or cakes of 
bread. | | 


LOMWIA, in Ornithology, the name of a web-footed wa- 


ter-fowl common on the Engliſh ſhores, and called in 
different places the guillem, guillemot, ſea-hen, kiddaw, 
and /hout : the laſt name, however, is ſomewhat equivo- 
cal, as the Scotch call the common razor-611] by this. 
name. 


The /zmwia, or kiddaw, or COLYMBUS fraile of Linnæus, 


that the word Lollard ſignifies praiſing God, from the | 


is much like the razor-bill, but it is larger, being of 3 
| | A 


. 
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LONCHOTON, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to 


Long hand. See Long HAN. 


Lo muſcles, in Anatomy. Sec LONGUS.. 


LONGANON, a name given by ſome authors to the in- 
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full ze of a common duck; its head, neck, wings, back, | 
and tail, as alſo the upper part of its throat, are of a mixed 
colour, between brown, black, and grey; its breaſt, belly, 
and lower part of its throat are white, and its wings are 
variegated with a mixture of white; its bill is ſtrait, 
black, and ſharp, and is three fingers breadth long, and 
rounded ; its legs are placed far behind and it has no 
hinder toes. It is very plentiful on the bigh cliffs on ſe- 
veral of our coaſts, and builds on the naked rocks there. 
It is a very ſimple bird, for when it is ſhot at and ſees 
ſome of its companions killed by it ; it will not quit the 
rock. Ray's Ornithol. p. 244. | 
There is a leſſer variety of this bird, which frequent the 
Welch coaſts in winter; and which haunt the frith of 
Forth in purſuit of ſprats, where they are called morrots; 
but they all retire before ſpring. 

LONCHITIS, in Botany. See SPLEENWORT. 


expreſs the beſt and pureſt kinds of native vitriol, of the 
green or bluiſh green kinds. | | _ 

LONDON pride, in Botany. See SAXIFRAGE, 

LONG accent, in Grammar, See ACCENT. 


LoxnG meaſure, See MEASURE, 


Lox G- jointed, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be long- 
jointed, whoſe paſtern is ſlender and pliant. Long Jsinted 
horſes are wont to have wind- galls. | | 

LonxG-legs, in Natural Hiſtory. See TIrVLA. 


LONGA, long, in the Italian Mufic, is a character marked | 


thus =, containing four ſemi-breves, in common tune, 
and conſequently eight minims, unleſs tied to a breve ; 
for its content in ſuch caſe, ſee LicaTuRE. 


teſtinum rectum. | | 

LONGEVITY, length of life. See LIFE and AGE. 
From the different longevities of men in the beginning of 

the world, after the flood, and in theſe ages, Dr. Derham 


draws a good argument from the interpolition of a Divine | 


Providence, | | | | 
Immediately after the creation, when the world was to be 


* 
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The longitude of a, ſtar, as $ (Tab. Aſtronomy, Fg. 1 
2.) is an arch of the ecliptic; EL, comprehended bet cen 

the beginning of Aries, and the virele-of longitude VM, 
drawn through the centre of the ſtar K  _-- 
Longitude ſtands in the ſame relation to the ecliptic that 
right aſcenſion does to the equator. | e 
In which ſenſe, the longitude of a ſtar amounts to much 
the ſame as the ſtar's place in the ecliptic, reckoned from 
the beginning of Aries; which to find, ſee PLacs of 
the ſun, or /lar, | 
LoxNG1TVUDE of the ſun, or a far, from the next equinoctial 
point, is the number of degrees, and minutes they are 
from the beginning of Aries, or Libra, eicher before or 
aſter them; which can never be more than 180 degrees, 
LONGITUDE, gevcentric, of a planet. See GroctnTRIC. 
LoxG1TUDE of a place, in Geography, is its diſtance from 
ſome firſt meridian; or an arch of the equator, inter- 
cepted between the meridian of the place, and the fi 


MERIDIAN. See a table exhibiting the quantity of cach 


DEGREE. | 

LoxGiTUDE, in Navigation, is the diſtance of a ſhip, or 
place, eaſt or weſt, from another, counted in degrees of 
the equator. If this diſtance be counted in leagaes, or 
miles, or in degrees of the meridian, and not in thoſe 
proper to the parallel of latitude, it is uſually called px. 
PARTURE. 8 Fog | 

Jo diſcover an exact method of finding the longitude at 
ſea, is a problem that has extremely perplexed the ma- 
thematiczans of theſe two laſh ages; and for the ſolution 
whereof, great rewards have been publicly offered by the 


the only thing wanting to render navigation perfect. 
In the year 1598, Philip the Third, king of Spain, offeted 
a reward of 1000 crowns for the ſolution of this pro- 
blem; this noble example was followed by the States 
General, who offered 10,c00 florins; and, in 1635, John 


method of reſolving it to cardinal Richlieu; though the 
commiſſioners, who were appointed to examine this me- 
thod, judged it inſuſſicient, on account of the imperfec- 
tion of the lunar tables, cardinal Mazarin, in 1645, pio- 


peopled by one man and woman, the ordinary age was | cured for him a penſion of 2000 livres. In 1714, an act 


goo years and upwards, —Immediately, after the flood, 


when there were three perſons to ſtock the world, their | 


age was cut ſhorter; and none of thoſe patriarchs, but 


5 Shem, arrived at 500. In the ſecond century we find 


none that reached 240, in the third, none, but Terah, 
that came to 200 years; the world, at leaſt a part of it, 
by that ume being ſo well peopled, that they had built 


cities, and were cantoned out into diſtant nations. By | 


degrees, as the number of people increaſed, their lenge- 
vity decreaſed, till it came down at length, to 70 or 80 
years; and there it ſtood, and has continued to ſtand, 
ever ſince the time of Moſes. This is found a good 


medium, and, by means hereof, the world is neither | 


overſtocked, nor kept too thin; but life and death keep 
a pretty equal pace. | WE 
That the common duration of man's life has been the 


ſame in all ages fince the world was popes, is plain, 


both from ſacred and profane hiſtory. To paſs by others, 
Plato lived to 81, and was accounted an old man: and 
the inſtance of /ongevity produced by Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 
48. as very extraordinary, may moſt of them be paralleled 


in modern hiſtories, particularly in Dr. Plott's Nat. Hiſt. | 


of Ox. and Staff.—Among others, he tells us of twelve 
tenants to the ſame perſon, who made up 1000 years; to 


ſay nothing of old Parr, who lived 152 years 9 months; 


nor of H. Jenkins, of Yorkſhire, who lived 169 years; 


or of the counteſs of Deſmond, or Mr. Eckleſton, both 


of Ireland, who each exceeded 140 years. 
LONGIMETRY, the art of meaſuring lengths, both ac- 


ceſſibie as roads, &c. and inaceſſible, as arms of the | 


ſea, &c. 

Lingimetry is a part of trigonometry, and a dependent on 
geometry, in the ſame manner as altimetry, planimetry, 

eee 8 5 2 

The art of longimetry ſee under the names of the inſtru- 

ments uſed in it, particularly THEODOLITE, CHAIN, 

DisTANCE, &c. | 
LONGISSIMUS 4%. See Dosi. 

In conjunction wich ſome others, this helps to keep the 

en | 
LonG1s$1MUS Oculi. See OBLiQuus ſuperior. 
LONGITUDE of the earth, is ſometimes uſed to denote its 


extent from welt to eaſt, according to the direQion of 


the equator. | 2 fo 
By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from the latitude 
| of the earth, which denotes its extent from one pole to 
the other. 


LoxG1TUDE of a ſtar, in Aſtronomy, is an arch of the eclip- | 


tic, counted from the beginning of Aries, to the place 


powering certain commiſſioners to make out a bill for a 
ſum not exceeding 2000. towards making neceſſary ex- 
periments; and alſo granting a reward to the perſon who 


degree of accuracy that might be attained by ſuch method; 
_ viz. a reward of 10, oool. if it determines the ſame /ong:- 
tude to one degree of a great circle, or fixty geographical 


of that diſtance; and 20, ocol. if it determines it to half 
that diſtance. It is added, that one moiety or half part 
of ſuch rewards or ſum, ſhall be due and paid when 


agree, that any fuch method extends to the fecurity 
of ſhips, within eighty geographical miles from the 
ſhores, which are places of the greateſt danger; and 


pointment of the ſaid commiſſioners, or the major 
part of them, ſhall thereby actually ſail over the ocean, 
from Great Britain to any ſuch port in the Weſt In- 
dies as thoſe commiſſionets, or the major part of them, 
ſhall chuſe, or nominate for the experiment, without 


12 Ann. cap. 15. See alſo ſtat. 14 Geo. II. cap. 39. 
26 Geo. II. cap. 25. By ſtat. 14 Geo. III. all former 
acts concerning the longitude at ſea are repealed, except 
ſo much of tham as relates to the appointment and au- 
thority of the commiſſioners thereby conſtituted, and allo 
ſuch clauſes as relate to the. conſtructing, printing, pub- 
liſhing, &c. of nautical almanacs, and other uſeful tables; 
and it is enacted, that any perſon, who ſhall diſcover any 
method for finding the /ongitude by means of a time- 
keeper, the principles of which have not hitherto been 
made public, ſhall be intitled to the reward of 5090). il. 
after certain trials preſcribed by the commiſſionets, ſuch 


— — 


a voyage of ſix months: within ſixty geographical miles, 
or a degree of a great circle; to 7500. if it ſerves to 
keep her longitude for the ſame time, within forty geo- 
graphical miles, or two-thirds of a degree of a great circle; 
or to a reward of 10,0001. if, for that time, it enables her 
to keep her longitude within thirty geographical miles, or 
half a degree of a great circle. If the method propoſed 
ſhall be by means of improved ſolar and lunar tables, the 
author of ſuch tables ſhall be intitled to a reward of 5000!. 
when they ſhew the diſtance of the moon from the ſun 
and ſtars within 15” of a degree, anſwering to about?“ 
of longitude, after making an allowance of half a degree 
for the errors. of obſervation, and under certain reſtric- 


where a ſtar's circle of longitude cuts the ecliptic. 
| 9 


tions, and after compariſon with aftronomical obſerva- 
| tions 


degree of longitude in each parallel of latitude, under 


Engliſh, French, Dutch, and other nations; this being 


Morin, profeſſor of mathematics at Paris, propoſcd a 


was paſſed in the Britiſh parliament, appointing and im- 
ſhould diſcover the longitude at ſea, proportioned to the 

miles; 15,000/. if it determines the fame to two-thirds 
the ſaid commiſſioners, or the major part of them, do 


the other moiety or half part, when a ſhip, by the ap- 


loling her longitude beyond the limits above mentioned. 


| method ſhall enable the ſhip to keep her longitude, during 
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| | nod of 18 rs, which is deemed the 
— 8283 2 motions. In caſe | 
any other method {hall be propoſed for finding the longi- 
tude at ſea, beſide theſe already mentioned, the author | 
ſhall be intitled to goo. if it ſhall determine the ſaid 
longitude within one degree of a great circle, or ſixty geo- 
aphical miles; to 7500. if it ſhall determine the fame 
to two-thirds of that diſtance ; and to 10,000/. if it ſhall 
determine the ſame to one half of that diſtance, The 
commiſſioners are impowered by this act to make out 
bills upon the treaſurer of the navy for any ſums of mo- 
ney, which they (hall think neceſſary for making experi- 
ments with relation to any probable difcovery or improve- 
ment. It is obſervable, that there is an ambiguity in the 
limits preſcribed by this and other acts, relating to the /on- 
gitude, which may poſſibly be the occaſion of diſputes ; for 
fixty geographical miles ro one degree of a great circle 
may make either one or'one hundred and eighty degrees 
of longitude z and, therefore, the determination ought o 
have been expreſſed in minutes of the equator. 4 
Various are the attempts that anthors have made for this 
purpoſe, and various the methods they have propoſed 
which have been attendedwith different degreesof ſucceſs. 
What moſt of them aim at is, a method of determining 
the difference of time between any two points on the 
earth ; for the longitude of any place 1s an arc of the equa- 
tor intercepted between the ſaid meridian and the meri- 
dian of that place, and this are is proportional to the 
quantity of time which the ſun requires to move from the 


minutes of time, and one minute of a degree to 15 ſe- 

conds of time; the difference of time being known, and 
turned into degrees, will give the longitude, and vice ver /a. 
This ſome have attempted to effect by clocks, watches, 
and other automata: for, if a clock or watch was ſo 


Greenwich time, would always ſhew the time of the day 
at London or Greenwich, then the time of the day under 
any other meridian being found, the difference between 
that time and the London or Greenwich time correſpond- 
ing, would give the difference of longitude. 

Gemma Frilus, in a tract intitled De Principiis Aſtro- 
nomiæ et Geographiæ, printed at Antwerp in 1530, 


finding the longitude at ſea by means of watches, or time- 
keepers; which machines were then, as he ſays, but 
lately invented. After him, Metius, about 1631, and 


was then too imperfect for this purpoſe. Dr. Hook and 
Mr. Huygens, about the ſame time, viz. about the year 
1664, applied the invention of the pendulum-ſpring to 
watches ; and employed it for the purpoſe of diſcovering 
the longitude at ſea. Some difputes, however, between the 
former of thoſe gentlemen and the Engliſh miniſtry, pre- 


ſtructed by him; but many experiments were made with 


a voyage from the coalt of Guinea in 1665, predicted 
with one of his watches, the longitude of the iſland of 
Fuego to a very great degree of accuracy : this ſucceſs 
encouraged Huygens to improve the ſtructure of his 
watches, fee Phil. Tranſ. Ne 47. for May, 1669), but ex- 
erience ſoon convinced him, that unleſs methods could 


and other diſturbing cauſes, they could never anſwer the 
intention of diſcovering the longitude ; and on this account 
his attempts failed. The firſt perſon who turned his 
thoughts this way, after the public encouragement held 

out by the act of 1714, was Henry Sully, an Engliſhman 


ſubject of watch-making, and afterwards removing to 
Paris, employed himſelf in improving time-keepers for 
the diſcovery of the longitude, He is (aid to have greatly 
diminiſhed the friction, and to have rendered that which 


of watch-making in Franee, is principally to be attributed 


perfeQed and excuted ; and this gentleman, his ſon, and 
M. Berthoud are the only perſons in France, who have 
turned their thoughts this way ſince the time of Sully. 
Several watches, made by the two latter artiſts, have been 
tried at ſea, at the expeuce of the king of France, and 
but it does not appear that they afford any conſiderable 
_ advantage with regard to the main object. In the year 

1726, our own countryman, Mr, John Harriſon, pro- 


one meridian to the other; and every fifteen degrees of | 
the equator anſwering to an hour, i. e. one degree to 4 | 


contrived, as in all ſeaſons and in all places to go uni- | 
formerly; ſuch a watch being regulated to London or 


ſeems to have been the firſt who ſuggeſted the method of | 


vented any experiments being made with watches con- | 


watches conſtructed by Me. Huygens. Major Holmes, in | 


voluminous accounts have been publiſhed of theſe trials ; 


duced a time-keeper of his own conitruction, which was 


ſome others attempted it ; but the ſtate of watch-making | 


| 


| be diſcovered for preſerving the regular motion of ſuch | 
machines, and preventing the eſſects of heat and cold, 


who, in 1714, printed at Vienna a ſmall tract on the 


remained uniform. The greater part of what is yet known | 


to him; for the famous Julien le Roy was his pupil, and | 
oed moſt of his inventions to him, which he afterwards 


— 


found to keep time lo exactly with the heavens, as not to 
Vol. III. Ne 208. ts 


* 
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ert above one ſecond in a month, for ten years together: 
and in the year 17 36, this machine was tried, on board 
one of his majeſty's ſhips, in a voyage to and from Liſbon; 
and by its exact meaſure of time, in the ſhip's returu 
from Liſbon, corrected an error of almoſt a degree and 
a half, in the computation of the ſhip's reckoning, Mr- 


_ Harriſon, in conſequence of this ſucceſs, received public 


encouragement to proceed; and he made three other time- 
keepers, every one of which was more accurate, and 
better adapted to the purpoſe of meaſuring time truly at 
ſea, than the former. The ſecond of his machines was 
Hniſhed in 1739; the third in 1758; and the fourth in 
1701: this laſt proved ſo much to Mr, Harriſon's fatis- 
faction, that he applied to the commilſioners of the board 
of longitude for orders to make a trial of this inſtrument 
in 2 voyage to ſome port of the Weſt Indies, according to 
the direCtions of the ſtatute of 12 of Anne above cited. 
Accordingly Mr. William Harriſon, ſon of the inventor, 
embarked on board his majeſty's ſhip Deptford, in No- 
vember, 1761, with this fourth time-keeper, on a voy⸗ 
age for Jamaica : and the longitude of the iſland, as ſhewn 


by che time-keeper, on his arrival there, differed but one 
minute and a quarter of the equator from the true lan- 


gitude, deduced from aſtronomical obſervations, The 
time-keeper alſo pointed out the longitudes of the ſeveral 
places, which they ſaw in the courſe of the voyage, in a 
very exact manner. Mr. Harriſon, junior, returned to 
England, with the time-keeper, in the latter end of 
March, 1762; and found that it had erred, in the whole, 
from its ſetting out to its return to England, no more than 
1' 54+ in time, or 284 minutes of longitzde ; whereas the 
act require no greater exactneſs than thirty minutes, in 
a voyage to the Welt Indies. Mr. Harriſon now claimed 
the whole reward of 20,0001. offered by the ſaid act; but 


ſome doubts atiſing in the minds of the commiſſioners 
concerning the true ſituation of the iſland of Jamaica, and 


the manner in which the time at that place had been 
found, as well as at Portſmouth ; and it being farther 
ſuggeſted by ſome, that although the time-keeper hap- 
pened to be right at Jamaica and after its return to Eng- 
land, it was by no means a proof that it had been always 
ſo in the intermediate times, another trial was propoſed 


In a voyage to the iſland of Barbadoes, in which precau- 
tions were taken to obviate as many of theſe objections 
as poſſible. Accordingly, the commiſſioners proviouſly 


ſent out proper perſons to make aſtronomical obſerva. 
ons at that iſland, which, when compared with other 
correſponding ones made in England, would determine, 
beyond a doubt, its true ſituation. Mr. William Har- 
riſon again ſet out with his father's time-keeper, in 
March 1764, the watch having been compared with 
equal altitudes, before he ſet out, at Portſmouth, and 
arrived at Barbadoes about the middle of May ; where, 
on comparing it again with equal altitudes of the ſun, it 
was found to ſhew the difference of longitude between 
Portſmouth and Barbadoes, 3* 55 3“; the true diffe- 
rence of /ongitude between theſe places, reſulting from 


aſtronomical obſervations, being 30 547 20”, ſo that the | 


error of the watch was 43“, or 1& 45” of longitude, The 


watch gained at the rate of 21,58 a day, on mean time, 


from February 29th to March 21ſt, at Portſmouth, 
and loſt at the rate of 28 a day, from May 14th to May 


17th, at Barbadoes : and from its departure from Surry» 


ſtreet in the Strand, where it had been compared with 
Mr. Short's regulator, till it arrival there again, after 
one hundred aud fifty-ſix days, it had gained fifty-four 
ſeconds. In conſequence of this and the former trials, 
Mr. Harriſon received a moiety of the reward offered by 
the 12th of Queen Anne, on his explaining the princi- 
ples by which his time-keeper was conſtructed, and de- 
livering this as well as the former three, to the commiſ- 
ſioners of the /ongitude, for the uſe of the public. He 
was alſo promiſed the other moiety of the reward, when 
other time-keepers were made, on the ſame principles, 
either by himſelf or others, which performed equally 
well with that which he had laſt made. This laſt time- 
keeper was alſo ſent down to the royal obſervatory at 


Greenwich, to be tried there, under the direction of 


the Rev. Mr. Maſkelyne, his majeſty's aſtronomer royal. 
It did not appear, however, that during the time of this 
trial, the watch went with the regularity that was ex- 
pected, which gave reaſons for apprehending that the 
performance even of the ſame watch, was not at all 
times equal; and conſequently that little certainty could 
be expected in the performance of different ones, 
Moreover, the watch was now found to go faſter than 
it did during its voyage to and from Barbadoes, by about 
eighteen or nineteen ſeconds in twenty-four hours; but 
this circumſtance was accounted for by Mr. Harriſon ; 
who informs us, that he had altered the rate of its going 
by trying ſome experiments, which he had not time to 
finith before he was ordered to deliver up the watch » 
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his ſecond voyage towards the ſouth pole and round the 


to be given to Mr. Harrifon, and to paſs the act above re- 


have been very little more than one minute; which, as 


- which we may compare its going for the following twelve 
are to counteract the effects of heat and cold, ſeem to 


kept during thirteen Months in the Royal Obſeryatory 


times of any celeſtial appearance be known for two places, 
the difference of thoſe times gives that of the longitude | 


ing an ephemeris or almanac, ſuited to the meridian of 
* ſome place, ſuppoſe Greenwich, for which the Nautica! 
ALMANAC 1s fitted, which emphemeris ſhall contain for | 
every day of the year the ſun's place, right aſcenſion, 


unknown place, the difference hetween the hour and 


nomenon be ſenſibly varied in two minutes time, an error 


in the zodiac; her diſtance from the fixed ſtars, or ap- 
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the board. Soon after [this trial, the commiſſioners of | 
longitude agreed with Mr. Kendall, one of the watch-| 
makers appointed by them to receive Mr. Harriſon's diſ- 
coveries, to make another watch on the ſawe conſtruction 
with this, in order to determine whether other watch- 
makers could make them from the account which Mr. 
Harriſon had given, as well as himſelf. The event proved 
the affirmative ; for the watch produced by Mr. Kendall, 
in conſequence of this agreement, went conſiderably 
better than that which had been made by Mr. Harriſon 
himſelf, This watch was ſent out with Capt. Cook in 


world, in 1772, 1773, 1774, and 1775, to be tried un- 
der the care of Mr. Wales, employed by the board of 
Tongitude for that purpoſe, The only defect which ap- 
pears to have been in this watch is, that its rate of going 


was continually accelerated; but in the 33 years, during | 


this trial, it never amounted to 14/4 a day, In conſe- 
quence of the going of this watch, the houſe of commons 
were pleaſed, in 1774, to order the other moiety of the 
reward, offered by the aCt of the 12th of queen Anne, 


cited. Mr. Arnold has lately conſtructed a watch, which 
ſeems tobe more accurate than 8 the former, though 
it has not yet been tried at ſea. During thitteen months 
of trial from, February 1779, to February 1780, the 
greateſt difference between the rates on which the watch 
went on any two days, was 6% 69: the greateſt difference 
between its rates of going on any day and the next to it, 
was 4% 113 ſo that the greateſt error it would have com- 
mitted on the difference of longitude, on any one day, would 


Mr. Arnold obſerves, is determining the /ongitude daily, 
to as great preciſion as the latitude can, in general, he 
determined. If the mean rate at which it went during the 
month of February 1779, be taken as a ſtandard rate with 


months, the greateſt error which it would have commited 
in the longitude ſhewn by it; would have been 2,33% 2, 
or 38718“ in longitude: the parts of this machine, which 


be moſt exactly adjuſted ; and the balance is ſo . w 
likewiſe, that it is capable of going alike in the different 
3 into which the watch may be placed. Account 


at Greenwich, of the going of a Pocket Chronometer, 


made on a new Conſtruction, by John Arnold, &c. to. 
1780. See TI ME- Keeper and PENDULUM, 


Others have propoſed various aſtronomical methods ſor 
finding the longitude in the heavens; for, if the exact 


of thoſe places. Theſe methods chieſly depend on hav- 


declination, the times of the planets paſling the meridian, 
as allo their riſing and ſetting, the times of the eclipſes 
of the ſun and moon, together with thoſe of Jupiter's 
ſatellites, the diſtance of the moon from the fun, and 


ſome zodiacal ſtars at certain times; and, in general, | 
the time when any other remarkable celeſtial appearances 


may be ſeen at the place for which the ephemeris is cal- 


culated : therefore, if the hour and minute be known, 


wherein any of the ſame phenomena are obſerved in any 


minute of that place, and that other to which the tables 


are calculated, and conſ2quently the difference of their | 
meridians, and their /ongizude, from each other, are | 


known alſo. | 

Now the difficulty here does not conſiſt in the exact find- 
ing of the time, which is eaſily had, from the ſun's alti- 
tude, or azimuth, but the defect lies in the paucity of 
proper appearances, capable of being thus obſerved; for 
all ſlow motions (v. pr. that of Saturn) are at once ex- 
cluded, as ſhewing but little difference in a conſiderable 
ſpace of time; and it being here required, that the phe- 


of two minutes in time produces another of thirty miles 
in longitude, — Now there are no phenomena in the hea- 
vens that have theſe requiſites, excepting the ſeveral 
ſtages of an eclipſe of the moon: her longitude, or place 


Pulſe to them; her ingreſs into the ecliptic ; or the 
points of her orbit, where that cuts the ecliptic, and the 
conjunction, diſtances, and eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatelli- 
tes. Of each of which in their order. 

1. The method, by the eclipſes of the moon, is very eaſy, 
and ſufficiently accurate, if there were but eclipſes every 
night. At the moment wherein we ſee the beginning, or 
middle, or end of a lunar eclipſe by a teleſcope, we have 


nothing to do but take the altitude, or azimuth, of ſome 
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_ fixed. ſtar, from which the thout and ' minyte-areeafily 


found; of without the altitude, if the ſtar be in the me- 
ridian.— This hour and minute, therefore, thus found, 
n with that expreſſed in the tables, gives the 
ongitude, | | | 

But as the beginning or end of an eclipſe of the moon 
cannot be generally obſerved nearer than one minuce, 
ſometimes two or three minutes of time, the longitudes of 
places cannot be, certainly determined by this method 
from a ſingle obſervation of the beginning or end, nearer 
than a degree. However, if both the beginning and 
end of the eclipſe be obſerved, a conſiderably greater 


degree of exactneſs will be attained, 


2. The moon's place in the zodiac is a phenomenon 


more frequent than that of her eclipſes; but then the ob- 


ſervation thereof is difficult, and the calculus intricate 
and perplexed, by reaſon of two parallaxes; ſo that it 


is ſcarce praQticable, to any tolerable degiee of accuracy, 


Indeed, by waiting till the moon comes inco the meri- 
dian of the place, and then taking the altitude of ſome 
remarkable ſtar (the altitude being ſuppoſed to be firſt 
known), from this altitude, and the latitude, we ſhall 
be able to find the time pretty accurately; though it will 
be better to do it by ſome ſtar in the meridian. Now 
the time being found, it will be eaſy to find what point 
of the ecliptic is then in the meridian, or mid-heaven. 


Thus we ſhall have the moon's place in the zodiac, cor- 
reſponding to the time of our place. Then in the ephe- 


meris we find what hour, it is in the meridian of the 
ephemeris, when the moon is in that part of the zodiac : 


thus we ſhall have the hour and minute of the two places 


for the ſame time; the difference of which will giveth 
difference of longitude. | | 


3- In regard there are many times when the moon cannot 
be obſerved in the meridian, there is, therefore, another 


ſtill more frequent phenomenon, from which the LAH 


tude is ſought; viz. the moon's appulſe and receſs from 
the fixed ſtars; for from thence the moon's true place 
may be veſtigated for the given time of obſervation. 

The firſt perſon who recommended the inveſtigation of 
the longitude from obſerving the diſtance between the 
moon and ſome ſtar, is ſaid to have been John Werner, 
of Nuremberg, who printed his annotations on the ſirſt 
book of Ptolemy's Geography, in 1514: Peter Apian, 
or of mathematics at Ingolſtadt, in 1524; Oronce 
Fine, of Briangon, about 15 30: Gemma Frifius, at Ant- 
werp, in 1530; Nonius or Pedro Nunez, it 1560; and 
Kepler, in 1630, all ſuggeſt and recommend the ſame 
method. In 1665, king Charles II. erected the obſerra- 


tory at Greenwich, and appointed Mr. Flamiteed his aſtro- 


nomical obſerver, with this expreſs command, that he 
ſhould apply himſelf with the utmoſt care and diligence 
to the rectifying the table of the motions of the heavens, 


and the place of the fixed ſtars, in order to find out the 


ſo ſuch defired longitude at ſea, for perfeCting the att of 
navigation. To the fidelity and induſtry with which Mr. 
Flamſteed executed his commiſhon, we are in a great 
meaſure indebted for that curious theory of the moon, 
which was afterwards formed by the immortal Newton. 
This incomparable philoſopher made the beſt uſe which 


| human ſagacity could make of the obſervations with 
| which he was furniſhed ; but, as theſe were interrupted 


and imperfect, the difference of fir Iſaac's theory trom 
the heavens would ſometimes amount at leaſt to five mi- 
nutes. Dr. Halley employed much time on this ſubject ; 


and a ſtarry zodiac was publiſhed under bis direction, 


containing all the ſtars to which the moon's appulſe can 
be obſerved : but for want of proper inſtruments and 
correct tables, he could not proceed in making the neceſ- 


ſary obſervations: in a paper on this ſubject he expreſizs 


bis hope, that the inſtrument juſt invented by Mr. Had- 
ley, might be applied to taking angles at ſea with the 
deſired accuracy. See Phil. Tranſ. N®421, This great 


aſtronomer, and aſter him the abbe de la Caille, and 


others, have reckoned the beſt aſtronomical method of 
finding the longitude at fea, to be that wherein the diſtance 
of the moon from the ſun, or ſrom a ſtar is uſed ; for 
the moon's daily mean motion being about thirteen de- 
grees, her hourly mean motion is about half a degree, or 
one minute of a degree in two minutes of time; and ſo 


an error of one minute of a degree in poſition will pro- 


duce an error of two minutes in time, or half a degre? 
in longitude : and if by obſervation it is determined what 
part of her daily motion. the moon has run through 
during the interval between a certain point of time under 
a known meridian, and the inſtant of time when the ob- 
ſervations are made on her, under an unknown meridian, 
then her daily motion at that time will have, to the part 
thereof determined by obſervation, the ſame ratio which 
twenty-four hours has to the interval of time taken to 
deſcribe that arc. From the very conſiderable improve- 
ments mady by fir Ilaac Newton in the theory of the 
moon, and more lately by Mr. Euler, and others on his 

principles, 
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principles, M. Tobias Mayer, profeſſor, of Gottingen, | 


was enabled to calculate lunar tables more correct than 
any that were before publiſhed, and he has ſucceeded ſo 
3 5 to give the moon's place within one minute of the 


truth. This has been proved by a compariſon of the | 


tables with the obſervations made at the Greenwich ob- 
ſervatory by the late Dr. Bradley, and by the preſent 
aſtronomer royal. Theſe tables, for which the widow 
of Mr. Mayer was rewarded by. the Britiſh parliament, 
were publiſhed in 1770, by Mr. 88 by order of 
me commillioners of /9ngitude. Mr. Maſkelyne, in his 
voyage to St. Helena, in 1761, made uſe of theſe tables, 
and found them to anſwer for the diſcovery of the /ong;- 
tude, within a degree; and in order to facilitate the ge- 
neral uſe of them, he propoſed a nautical ephemeris, the 
ſcheme of which was adopted by the commiſſioners of 
longitude, and firſt executed in the year 1767: and 
the publication has been regularly continued ever 
ſince. Bur as the rules that were given in the appendix 
to one of thoſe publications, for correcting the effects of 
refraction and parallax were deemed too difficult for ge- 
neral uſe, they were reduced to tables; ſo that by the 
help of the ephemeris, theſe tables, and others that are 


provided, the calculation relating to the longitude, which 


could not be performed by the moſt expert mathemati- 
cian in leſs than ſour hours, may now be completed with 

reater eaſe and accuracy in half an hour. Mr. Miſkelyne 
obſerved, that the error of M. Mayer's laſt lunar tables 
ſcarce ever exceeds 1“ at the moſt, and ſeldom amounts 


to 20/7; and, thereſore, the uncertainty hence ariſing in 


the determination of the /ongitnde, can ſcarcely exceed 
half a degree, and generally will not exceed ten miles. 


As this method of determining the /ongirude depends on 


the uſe of the tables, annually publiſhed for this purpoſe, 
we ſhall refer thoſe who wiſh for farther information, to 
the inſtructions that accompany them, and particularly 
to thoſe that are annexed to the tables requiſite to be 


uſed with the aſtronomical and nautical Ephemeris, | 


1766, p. 141, &c. N 1; : 
4. To find the lengitude by the moon's ingreſs into the 
ecliptic, obſere the moment of that ingreſs : then, in 


: the ephemeris, ſee what hour it is in the meridian of the | 


ephemeris, when that ingreſs happens. The difference 


between theſe times gives the difference of /ongitude. 


See MOON, - 


5. The phenomena of Jupiter's ſatellites have been ge- | 
nerally preferred to thoſe of the moon, for finding the | 
longitude; becauſe the former are leſs liable to parallaxes ; | 


and do, farther, afford a very commodious obſervation, 
in every ſituation of that planet above the horizon. 
"Their motion is very ſwiſt, and muſt be calculated for 
every bour; and, for that reaſon, they are not found in 
the common ephemerides, but are had elſewhere ; parti- 


cularly in tne Nautical Ephemeris. Theſe ſatellites of | 
Jupiter was no ſooner diſcovered-by Galileo, in his Syde- | 


reus Nuncius, firſt printed at Venice, in 1610, than the 


frequency of their eclipſes recommended them for this | 
purpoſe; and among thoſe who attempted this ſubject, 
none were more {uccef(>ful than Caſſini. This great aſtro- 
nomer, in 1688, publiſhed at Bologna tables for calcu- 


lating the appearances of their eclipſes, with directions 
for finding thence the longitude, of places; and being 
invited to France by Lewis XIV. he there publiſhed cor- 
recter tables in 1693. But the mutual attractions of the 
ſatellites rendering their motions very irregular, the tables 
ſoon became vſcleſs; inſomuch that they require to be 
renewed from time to time, which has been performed 


by ingenious perſons, as Dr. James Pound, Dr. James 


Bradley, M. Caſſini the ſon, and M. Peter Wargentin. 


Wargentin's tables are much eſteemed ; they were fir(t 


publiſhed at Stockolm, in the Acta Societatis Regia 
Scientiarum Upſalenſis, for the year 1741; and ſince 
more correctly from a new copy ot the author's at Paris, 


in 1759, by M. de la Lande. They are alſo publithed | 
in the Nautical Almanac for 1771 and 1979, &c. 


Now, to find the lengitude by theſe ſatellites, with a good 
teleſcope obſerve a conjunction of two of them, or of 
one of them with Jupiter, or any other the like appear- 
ance; and, at the ſame time, find the hour and minute 


from the meridian altitude of ſome ſtar, or by means of 


a clock or watch, previouſly regulated for the place of 
obſervation; then, conſulting tables of the ſatellites, ob- 
ſerve the hour and minute wherein ſuch appearance 
happens in the meridian of the place to which the tables 
are calculated. The difference of time, as beſore, will 
give the longitude. 


, 
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to ten feet; or, which ate ſtill more convenient, thoſc 
of three feet and a half, conſtructed with three object- 
glaſſes, which are as manageable as refleCting teleſcopes, 
and perform as much as thoſe of ten feet, with two ob- 
ject-glaſſes. As theſe eclipſes happen almoſt daily, they 
afford the moſt ready means of determining the longitude 
of places at land, and have very much contributed to 
the modern improvements, in geography. If it were 
poſſible to obſerve them with ſuſficlent accuracy in a ſhip 
under fail, they would be of great ſervice in aſcettaining 
its longitude from time to time. In order to remedy the 
inconvenience to which theſe obſervations are liable from 
the agitation of the ſhip, Mr. Chriſtopher Irwin invented 
what he calls à marine chair. This chair was tried by 
Mr. Maſkelyne, in his voyage to Barbadoes, who found 
it totally impracticable to derive any advantage from the 
uſe of it: and indeed, conſidering the great power re- 
quiſite in a teleſcope for making theſe obſervations well, 
and the violence, às well as irregularities of the motion of 
a ſhip, there is reafon to fear that the complete manage- 
ment of a teleſcope on thip-board will always remain 
among the deſiderata in this part of nautical ſcience. 
Since all methods which depend on the phenomena of 
the heavens have alſo this other defect, that they cannot 
be obſerved all times; the improvement of time-keepers 
is an object of very great importance. | 
Mr. Whiſton and Mr. Ditton have propoſed a method of 
determing the /ongitude, by the flaſh and report of 
great guns. Sounds, it is known, move pretty equably in 
all their ſtages, whatever the ſonorous body be that occa- 
ſions them, or whatever the medium that conveys them. 
If, then, a mortar, or great gun, be exploded, at a place 
whoſe longitude is known, the difference between. the 
time wherein the flaſh (which moves, as it were inſtan- 
| taneouſly) is ſeen, and the ſound, which moves at the 
rate of a mile in four ſeconds, is heard, will give the 
diſtance of thoſe places from each other; whence if 
their latitudes be known, the difference of longitude will 
be likewiſe known. | | 
Again, if the hour and minute of the exploſion be known 
(for the place where it is made), by obſerving the hour 
and minute from the ſun or ſtars, at the place whoſe len- 
gitude is required; the difference between thoſe times 
will give the difference of /ongitude, | 
Again, if the ſaid mortar be loaded with an iron ſhell, 
full of combuſtible matter, and poſited perpendicularly, 
it will carry the ſame a mile high, which will be ſeen 
near a hundred miles: if therefore, neither the ſound 
ſhall be heard, nor the flaſh ſeen, the diſtance of any re- 
mote place from the place of the mortar, may be deter- 
mined from the altitude of the ſhell above the horizon 
of the place unknown: and the diſtance and latitudes 
| known, the bengitude is eaſily found. According to this 
ſcheme, it was propoſed to have ſuch mortars fixed at 
proper diſtances, and at known ſtations, on all the fre- 
quented coaſts, iflands, capes, &c. and to be exploded 
at certain hours, for the obſervation of mariners. 
This method, though good in the theory, yet is found 
uſeleſs in the practice; as being extremely troubleſome, 
and yet precarious. It ſuppoſes that ſounds may be 
heard forty, fifty, or ſixty miles; of which, it is true, 
we have inſtances, but they are very rare; and, ordina- 
rily, the report of a cannon is not heard above half fo 
far, and ſometimes much lets. It ſuppoſes, again ſound 
to move always with equal velocity; whereas, in fact, its 
velocity is increaſed or diminiſhed as it moves with or 
againſt the wind. It ſuppoſes, again, the ſtrength of 
powder uniform; and that the ſame quantity carries the 
ſame range; the contrary whereof 1s known to every 
gunner. We ſay nothing of thick cloudy nights, when 
no lights can be ſeen; nor of {ſtormy nights, when no 
ſound can be heard; even at inconſiderable diſtances. 
We have another method of finding the /ongitude, pro- 
poſed by the ſame Mr, Whiſton, viz. by the inclinatory, 
or DIPPING=-needle, | | =. | 
LoNG1TUDE, angle of. See ANGLE. 
LoNGITUDE, argument of. See ARGUMENT. 
[L.ONGITUDE, circle of. See CIRCLE. 
LONGITUDE, degrees of. See DEGREE. 
| LonG1TUDE, parallax of See PARALLAX. | 
LONGITUDES refradticn of, See REFRACTION. | 
LoxG1TUDE of motion, is uſed by Dr. Wallis for the mea- 
ſure of motion, eſtimated according to the line of direc- 
tion; on which principle, longitude of motion is the di- 
ſtance, or length, which the centre of any moving body 
runs through, as it moves on in a right line. 


The eclipſes of the firſt and ſecond of Jupiter's ſatellites | The ſame author calls the meaſure of any motion, eſti» 


are the molt proper for this purpoſe : and the beſt te- 
le{copes ſor obſerving them are common reftacting te- 
leſcopes, from ſifteen to twenty feet, reflecting teleſcopes 
of eighteen inches or two feet, and teleſcopes of Mr, 
Dolland's conſtruction, with two object- glaſſes, from five 


mated according to the line of direction of the vis mottix, 
the altitude of it. 
Bellini alſo uſes the terms /ongitude and altitude in the 
ſame ſenſe, in many places of his writings, which an or- 
dinary reader finds hard to underſtand, for want of this 


interpretation, 
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interpretation, By altitude alſo in his nineteenth propo- | 
ſition de febribus, he makes the thickneſs of the viſcid 
matter in the blood-veſlels ; or the greateſt length a viſcid 
particle is extended into, from the ſide of a canal to its 
axis. | 
LONGITUDINAL, in Anatomy, is uſed to ſignify ſome 


part, or member, extended in length, or poſited length- 
wile. | 


The membranes which compoſe the veſſels, are woven | 


out of two kinds of fibres, the one longitudinal, the other 
circulor, cutting the longitudinal at right angles. . 
The longitudinal hbres are tendinous and elaſtic; the cir- 
cular, muſculous, and motrices, like ſphincters. 


LON GUS, Loxs, an epithet given by Anatomi/ts, to a 


great number of muſcles, hereby contradiſtinguiſhed 
from BREVIS. 4” | 
The ſecond extenſor of the carpus is called /ongns, in 
compariſon of the third extenſor, which is called brev:s, 
/hert. The lngus has its origin in the bottom of the 
| humerus, and, lying along the radius, paſſes underneath 
the ligamentum annulare, and is inſerted into the carpus. 
The ſecond of the flexors of the neck is allo called the 
longus or longus colli; and ſometimes rectus. It has its 
origin in the lateral part of the body of the four upper 
ver tebræ of the back; and is inſerted into the body of the 
four vetrebrz of the neck, and ſometimes into the occ1- 
put: this, with conjunction with the ſcalenum, bends 
the neck. : „ 5 
The third of the ſix muſcles of the elbow, or arm, which 
is the firlt of its extenſors, is alſo called /9ngus, as being 


the longeſt of the extenſo1s. It has its origin on the up- 


per fide of the omoplate, near the neck, and deſcending 


by the hind part of the arm, is inſerted into the olecranum | 


by a ſtrong aponeuroſis, which is common to it and the 


LOO n 
'LOOK-OUT, in Sea Language, denotes a watchful atter. 
tion to ſome important objet, or event, which is expeQ. 
ed to ariſe from the preſent ſituation of a ſhip, &c. It 
is principally vſcd when there is a probability of danper 
from the real or propoſed proximity of land, rocks, ene- 
mice, &c, There is always a /ock-out kept on a ſhip's 
forecaſtle at fea, to watch for any dangerous objects ly. 
ing near her track; the mate of the watch accordingly 
| calls often from the quarter deck, look out aſore there! to 
the perſons appointed to this ſervice, Falconer. 
LOOKING-glafs, a plain glaſs ſpeculum, or mirror, which 
being impervious to the light, reflects its rays, and fo 
exhibits the images of objects placed before it. 


give the appearance of bodies, ſee under MIRROR. 
LooKkiNG-glaſſes, the manner of grinding and preparing, is as 
follows :—A plate of glaſs is fixed to a horizonal table 
and to another leſſer table is fixed another plate, over the 
hind part of which is added a bax loaded with ſtones, 
and other weights. Over the firſt plate is ſprinkled fine 
ſand and water, in a ſufficient quantity for the grinding, 
and the ſecond or leſs plate is laid on it; and thus worked 
this way and that way, till each has planed the other's 
ſurface. As they begin to grow ſmoother, finer ſand is 
_ uſed, and at laſt powder of ſmalt. Being thus fitted for 
poliſhing, a wooden parallelopided, lined with Tripoli 


perfect politure. | ; 

Ir is found extremely difficult to bring a glaſs to an ex- 
act planeneſs. Hevelius judges more art required to 
bring glaſs to a perfect plane than to a ſphere. For 
poliſhing large plates of glaſs, they have a machine for 
the purpoſe. See GLAss, „„ 


ſecond and third extenſor of the arm. 3 
Ihe ſecond muſcle of the thumb, which is the firſt of its 


extenſors, is alſo called /{ngus, as being longer than an- 


other extenſor of the ſame thumb, called brevis. The 
longus proceeds from the upper and external part of the 
bone of the elbow ; and, riſing over the radius, is inſerted 
by a forked tendon, into the ſecond bone of the thumb, 
which it extends. One of the four mvſcles of the radius 
is alſo called the longus; this is the firit of the two ſupi- 
nators, and has its origin three or four hngers breadth 


above the outer apophyſis of the humerus, whence run- | 


ning along the radius, it is inſerted into the inner parts of 
its lower apophyſis. It is called longus with regard to 


the other ſupinator, which is called brevis, 'Dheſe two 
muſcles ſerve to turn the radius, ſo that the palm of the 


hand looks upward ; which makes the ſupination. 


The firſt of the abductors of the leg is alſo called the 
longus, or longus tibie, and bears this title more juſtly 


than any of the others, as being the longeſt muſcle in| 


the whole body. It is alſo denominated faſczalis, on ac- 


count of its bearing ſome reſemblance to a (foſc:a) ſwathe ; | 


and /artorius, or taylor's muſcle, becauſe it ſerves to bend 
the legs inward, as the taylors ule to have them when at 
work. See Tb. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 1. n. 40. fig. 2. n. 38. 
Lo. x Gus cubiti, is a muſcle, which, with others, extends 
he cubitus. It ariſes from the inferior coſta of the ſca- 
pula nigh its neck ; and, paſſing between the two round 
muſcles, deſcends on the back fide of the humerus ; 
where it joins with tlie brevis and brachiæus externus. 
LONICER A. Sce Uyright HoNETY SUK. 


LOOr, or, as it is uſually pronounced, Lor, 2 term 


uſed in conding of a ſhip. Ihus, 
Loox up, is to bid the ſteerſman keeper nearer to the wind, 
Loo into a harbour, is to {ail into it clole by the wind. 
LooF, to /pring the, or luff, is when a ſhip that was going 
large before the wind is brought cloſe by the wind, 
When a ſhip ſails on a wind, that is, on a quarter-wind, 
they ſay to the ſteerſman, keep your lu, veer no more 
keep her to! touch the wind | have a care of the lee-latch ! 
All which words ſignify much the ſame thing, and bid 
the man at the helm to keep the ſhip near the wind. 
Loor / a /bip, denotes the after part of a ſhip's bow; or 
that part of her ſide forward where the planks begin to 
be incurvated into an arch, as they approach the ſtem. 
Hence, the guns which lie here are called loof-pieces. 
Loox-heook, in a ſhip, a tackle with two hooks to it, one of 


which is to hitch into the erengle of the main and fore- 


ſail, and the other is to bitch into a certain itrap, which 
is ſpliced into the cheſs-tree, and ſo down the fail, Its 
uſe is to ſuccour the tackles in a large fail, that all the 
ſtreſs may not bear upon the tack. Sometimes alſo it is 
uſed when the tack is to be ſeized the ſurer, | 

Loor-tackle, or LUEE-tackle, in a ſhip, a large tackle, large 
than the jigger-tackle, but ſmaller than thoſe which hoilt 
the heavier materials into and out of the vetlel, ſuch as 
the main and fore tackles, the ſtay and quarter tackles, 
&c. ſerving to lift all the ſmall weights in or out of the 
ſhip, andorher wiſe varioullyzmployed as occaſion requires. 


| The plates being poliſhed, a thin blotting paper is ſpread 
dered chalk; and this done, over the paper is laid a thin 


is to be equally diſtributed over the leaf, with a hare's 
over that the-glaſs plate. With the left hand the glaſs- 
a thicker paper, and loaden with greater weight, that 


weight is removed, and the /2oþing-glaſs is complete. 
Some uſe an ounce of- mercury with half an ounce of 
marcaſite or biſmuth, melted by the fire; and leſt the 
mercury evaporate in ſmcke, pour it into cold water ; 
and when cold, ſqueeze it through a cloth or leather. 

Some alſo add a quarter of an ounce of lead and tin to 


FOL IATING. | | 85 

LookinG-glaſs, Venus's, in Betary. See CAMPANULA. 

LOOL, in Metallurgy, a veſſel made to receive the waſh- 
ings of ores of metals. The heavier or more metalline 


- waſhed ; the lighter, and more earthy, run off with the 
water, but ſettle in the 4001. | | 


_ diſtinct threads are woven into one piece. 
Looms are of various ſtructutes, accommodated to th 
various kinds of materials to be woven, and the various 
manner of weaving them ; viz. for woollens, ſilks, linens, 


under their proper heads. See WEAVING. 


loom-engine, was brought into uſe from Holland to 
London, in or about the year 1670. | 

Loom, heir, in Law, See Hf IR- mn. | | 

Loo, at Sea. If a ſhip appears big, when at a di- 

itance, they ſay ſhe Jem, or appears a great ſail: the 

| term is alſo uſed to denote the indiſtinct appearance ot 
any other diſtant object. 

LooM-gale, at Sea, a gentle, eaſy gale of wind, in which a 
ſhip can carry her top-ſails 4 TRIP. 
LOON, in O-n:thology, a name given to the columbus major, 
or great diver, and alſo to the columbus minor, See 

Tippet-GREBE and Don CHICK. 

LOOP, in the Iron Works, is a part of a ſow or block of 
eaſt iron broken or melted off from the reſt, and prepared 
for the forge or hammer, The uſual method is, to break 

| off the 4% of about three quarters of a hundred weight. 

This /oap they take up with their ſlinging-tongs, and beat 
it with iron ſledges upon an iron-plate near the fire, that 
ſo it may not fall to pieces, but be in a condition to be 
carried under the hammer, It is then placed under tbe 
hammer, and a little water being drawn to make the 
hammer move but ſoftly, it is beat very gently, and by 
I this 


The theory of locking-glafſes, and the laws whereby they 


earth, or burnt tin, tempered with water, is Jaid on the 
plate, and worked to and again, till the glaſs hath got a 


on a table or marble ſlab; and ſprinkled with fine pow- 
lamina or leaf of tin, on which is poured mercury, which 


foot or cotton. Over the leaf is laid a very thin ſmooth 
paper, of which the kind called fan-paper is beſt, and 


plate is preſſed down, and with the right the paper is N 
gently drawn out; which done, the plate is covered with 


the ſuperfluous mercury may be driven out, and the tin 
adhere more cloſely to the glaſs. When it is dried, the 


the marcaſite, that the glaſs may dry the ſooner. See 


part of the ores remain in the trough to which they are 
LOOM, the weaver's frame; a machine whereby ſeveral 


cottons, cloths of gold; and other works, as tapeſtry, - 
ribbands, ſtockings, &c, divers of which will be found 


'The weaver's /oom-engine, otherwiſe called the Dutch 
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this means the droſs and foulneſs are forced off, and af- 
ter this they draw more and more water by degrees, and 
beat it more and more till they bring it to a four- 
ſquare mals, of about two feet long, which they call a 
100 P. Hus, in the Sea- Language, are holes made in the 
coamings of the hatches of a ſhip, to fire muſquets 
through in a cloſe fight. 5 
LOOPING, in Metallurgy, a word uſed by the miners of 
ſome counties of England, to expreſs the running to- 
gether of the matter of an ore into a maſs, in the roaſt- 
ing or firſt burning, intended only to calcine it fo far as 
to make it fit for powdering. This accident which 
gives the miners ſome trouble, is generally owing to the 
continuing the fire too long in this proceſs. 

T, LOOSE, in Sea-Language, is to unfurl or caſt looſe any 
fail, in order to be ſer, or dried after rainy weather. 
OOSE-Strife, Liſimachia, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia Claſs ; the characters of which are 
theſe: the empalement of the flower is permanent, and 
cut into five acute ſegments that are erect; the flower 
is of one petal, cut into five oblong oval ſegments to the 
bottom, which ſpread open flat; it hath five awl-ſhaped 
{tamina about half the length of the petal, terminated by 
acute- pointed ſummits; in the centre is ſituated a 
roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle of the length 


| 


— 


L. 


germen afterwards turns to a globular capſule, with one 
cell opening with ten valves, and filled with ſmall an- 
gular ſeeds. Miller enumerates ten, and Linnzus eleven 
ſpecies. See MONE Y-wort, | e 
Podded Loos E. rie, in Botany. See W1LLow-herb. 
Purple and ſpiked Loos E Arie, lythrum, in Botany, a genus 
of the dodecandria monogynia claſs : the characters are, that 
the flower hath a cylindrical ſtriated empalement of one 
leaf, indented at the brim in twelre parts, which are al- 
ternately ſmaller ; it has ſix oblong blunt petals, inſerted in 
the indentures of the empalement, and ten flender ſtamina 
of the length of the empalement, the upper being ſhorter 
than the lower, terminated by ſingle rifing ſummits; in the 
centre is fituated an oblong germen, which turns to an 
oblong acute capſule, with two cells filled with ſmall 
ſeeds. Miiler reckons ten and Linnzus nine ſpecies, 
Viręinian Lo0s-ſtrife. See GAUuRA. e | 
- LOOSE Style, See STYLE. 
LOOSENED. See Hoot-/ooſened. LOL: ; 
LOPHIA, in Anatomy, a term for the upper part of the 
cervix, or back part of the human neck.  _ | 
LOPHIUS, in [chthyslogy, a genus of the amphibia nantes 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem ; having ſolitary ſpiracles near the 
branchia; many ſmall teeth, pectoral tins, incident in 
the branchiz ; and only three branchiæ. Phe ſpecies ate 
the GVAPERVA, the GUACUIA, and RANA Ppiſcatrix. 
 L.OPPA, a word uſed by the chemical writers to expreſs 
the metallic maſs, which reſults from a cementatory cal- 
cination, either with or without regulus. | 
LOPPING, among Gardeners, the cutting in a proper and 


grow more beautiful or more durable. | 
It is obſervable, that moſt old trees are hollow within, 
and this is in general owing to their wrong management, 

| the tops being ſuffered to grow too large before they are 
lopped. 'This is a very common error in regard to the aſh, 


_ themſelves, that by this means they ſhall have more 
great wood; but they do not conſider, that the cutting 
off large tops deſtroys or decays the tree, ſo that it de- 
cays more in the body than it grows in the head. And 
though the hornbeams and elms will bear large tops when 
the outſide is little more than a ſhell, yet this is not at all 


cut down as ſoon as it begins to decay. Sce HoLLiow- 
| NESS of trees. | 1 . 

The /opping of young trees, that is of ſuch as are ten or 
twelve years old, will preſerve them much longer, and 
will occaſion the ſhoots to grow more into the wood in 


taking off of large boughs in a careleſs manner deſtroys 
many a tree; they ſhould therefore always be lopped 
cloſe and ſmooth, and not parallel to the horizon, and 
the wound covered with ſome loam to keep it from rot- 
ung, and preventing the wet from entering and getting 
into the body of the tree. 


All ſort of reſinous trees, or ſuch as abound with a milky 


T4 


very ſubject to decay when cut. The belt ſeaſon for the 
topping theſe is the end of Auguſt, when they will not 
bleed very much, and the wounds will heal before the 
hard weather. Miller. | 


Whatever ſhape a tree is intended: to be of, it muſt be 


of the ſtamina, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigmaz the | 


artful manner, the branches of trees, ſo as to make them 


elm, hornbeam, &c. and is owing to people perſuading | 


the caſe with the aſh, which ſhould therefore always be 


one year, than they do in old tops in two or three. The 


Juice, ſhould be lopped but very ſparingly, for they are | 


danger the tree. When a tree is intended for timber, it 
mult be left to grow to its own height, and its top is 
never to be cut off on any account. Thoſe trees which 
have large piths, as the aſh, elm, willow, and poplar, and 
the like, mult never have their heads cut off, it intended 
to ſtand long, for the wet gets into the ſoft part of the 
tree, and beyins to hollow, and rot it where cut off, and 
ſoon ſpreads to the very root, ſo that the whole is but a 
ſhell or caſe of à tree. If a tree grow top heavy, and be 
in danger of breaking down, then ſome think it neceflary 
to take off the top to preſerve it; but this may be much 
better done only by thinning the top, that is cutting off 
the ſmall branches that grow from the main boughs of 
the head, and leaving them bare, ſo as to let the wind 
have a free paſſage through them. This is a very good 
practice for young trees, which are intended to be ſpread- 
ing ones; and if they are intended to be tall and flen- 
der ones, the beſt method to be taken with them, while 
young, is rubbing off the buds as faſt as they appear in 
the ſpring, and taking off the ſide-ſhoots as they grow, 
leaving only here and there one; when any new ſhoots 
break out, fome of them may be faved, and the others 
cut off in their place, always obſerving to cut off the 
largeſt, and leave the youngeſt ; the whole intent being 
to leave ſome check there for the ſap, to prevent its all 
running up to the head, which would endanger the 
breaking of the body in ſome weak place. When the 
trunk ſeems ſtrong and robult, the fewer of theſe ſhoots 
need be left: the great care, in this caſe, is to be em- 
ployed about the head, The leading ſtalk, or branch, 
muſt be carried up all the way ſtraight and ſingle, and 
not ſutfered to fork or ſplit till it come to the head, and 
the quantity of boughs left there mult be ſuch as will 
not leave the whole rop-heavy. When the tree is grown 
to its proper height, the head is to be ſuffered to break 
out in its natural way, and the fide branches are to be 
kept cut off as they ſhoot, or at any pioper diſtances of 
time. | 
It the ſide-boughs are found ſtill breaking out, and the 
top is able to ſuſtain ittelf, the boughs that put out in 
ſpring ſhould be lopped very cluſe in ſummer, a little 
after midſummer; this will cauſe the bark to ſhoot over 
them, and they will not be liable to grow again. This 
is the only method of making a tree grow with a fine 
ſtraight and handſome body. ; ” 
The generality of the world are againſt pruning timber- 
trees at all, and where they naturally grow ſtraight and 
regular, it is much better let alone. But all the common 
faults in ſhape may be regulated by this /opping them 
while young, and it can be attended with no ill con- 
ſequence to the timber; for the cut not lying near the 
timber pith, cannot effect it when grown up, and fquared 
in the working for beams or other uſes, or to be quar- 
tered, for all the defects, occaſioned by ſuch wounds, 
are in the ſuperncial parts, and all the four quarters are 
perfectly ſound within. | 
As to the large foreſt-trees they ſhould not be lopped at 
all, except in caſes of great neceſſity, and then the large 
boughs muſt not be cut, but only the fide branches, and 
even theſe muſt be cut off cloſe, that the bark may ſoon 
cover the wound, and yet a little ſlanting, that the water 
may run off, and not lodge upon the cut part. 8 
If there is a neceſſity of cutting off a large bough, as by 
its being broken or cankered, Jet it be cut off ſlanting at 
about four feet diitance from the body of the tree, and 
that if poſſible near ſome place where there is a young 
| ſhoot from it, which may receive the ſap and grow up 
in its place. No ſtump mult be left ſtanding out farther 
than this, becauſe they are wounded parts which never 
can heal, and which will always be letting in the 
water, and will ſerve as pipes to convey that water to 
the heart of the body of the tree, and by degrees will 
utterly ſpoil it. All that grow upright, whether they 
be large or ſmall branches, muſt in cutting be taken 
off flanting, never eveniy, for the ſame feaſon; thoſe 
boughs that bear from the head are to be cut with 
the ſlope on the lower fide ; and on any occaſion that 
great wounds are given to a tree, they ſhould be covered 
with a mixture of clay and horſe-dung, which will make 
them heal much fooner than they otherwiſe would do. 
Mortimer. See FoREsT-Trees. 

LOR ANTHUS, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria 
monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
is tubulous, and cut into fix narrow ſegments, almoſt to 
the bottom, which are reflexed; the germen is ſitu— 
ated below the empalement, and becomes a berry con- 
taining one ſeed, Linnzus enumerates nine ſpecies. 

LORARI, among the Romans, oilicers whoſe buſineſs it 

Was, with whips and ſcourges, to compel the gladiators 
to engage. The l/orarit alſo pumithed ſlaves who difſe 
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Juice, heal eaſily and never en- 


while young, ſor the branches | 


obeyed their maſters. 
LORD, a title of honour attributed to thoſe who are no— 
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dle, either by birth, or creation; and veſted with the | 
- dignity of a baron. | 59 2 
The word is of Saxon origin, and primarily denotes a 
bread-giver, alluding to the hoſpitality of our ancient 
' nobles : it is formed, according to Camden, from þ/a- 
ford, afterwards written loford; a compound of þlaf, 
bread, and ford, to ſupply, ufford. | 
In this ſenſe, lord amounts to the ſame with peer of the 
realm, lord of parliament. | 
'Lorv is alſo applied to thoſe ſo called by the courteſy of 
England; as all ſons of a duke or marquis, and the 
eldeſt fon of an eail. | 
Lon is alſo an appellation given to divers perſons honour 
able by office; as lord chief juſtice, lord chancellor, {ord 
of the treaſury, admiralty, &c. 2 
Lord is alſo a title ſometimes given to an inferior perſon 
who has a fee, and conſequently the homage of tenants 
within his manor, | | 
For by his tenants he is called rd, and in ſome places, 
for diſtinction ſake, land- lord. | LEN 
It is in this laſt Ggnification that the word Jod is prin · 
cipally uſed in our law-books, where it is divided into 
lord paramount, and lord meſne. 5 5 ; 
Loxp meſne, is he that is owner of a manor, and by vir- 
tue thereof hath tenants holding of him in fee, and by 
copy of court-roll; and yet holds himſel 
lord called lord paramount. | 
We alſo read of very lord, and very tenant. 5 
Lon p in groſs, he who is lord, not by reaſon of any ma- 
nor, as the king in reſpect of his crown, &c. : | 
Very Loeb, is he who is immediate /ord to his tenant; 
and very tenant, he who holds immediately of that bord. 
So that where there is lord paramount, lord meſne, and 
tenant; the lord paramount is not very lord to the 
tenant, : | - 
LorD high-admiral of England, is one of the great officers 
of the crown, whoſe truſt and honour is ſo great, that 
it was formerly ſeldom given, except to ſome of the 
king's youngeſt ſons, or near kinſmen. | 
To him is, by the king, intruſted the management of 
all maritime affairs, as well in reſpect to juriſdiction as 
protection; with the government of the Britiſh navy; 


and a power to decide all controverſies and cauſes ma- | 


ritime, as well civil as criminal; ſuch as bappen either 
on our coalts, or beyond ſea, among his majelty's ſub- 
To him alſo belong ſuch wrecks and prizes, as are called 
LAGON, JETSON, and FLOTSON ; that is, goods lying 
in the ſea floating, or caſt on ſhore, excepting in ſuch 


royalties as are granted to other /ords of manors, &c. with | 


all great fiſhes, calle royal FisH, except whales and 
ſturgeon 3 a ſhare of prizes in time of war, and the 
gouds of pirates and felous condemned, | 
The lord hizh-admiral has under him many officers of 


ſome of a military, others of a civil capacity; ſome ju- 
dicial others miniſterial. Sce ADMIRAL. 
This great ofhice is now uſually executed by ſeven com- 
mithoners, who are ſtyled lords of the admiraity : one is 


called the firſt lord, with a ſalary of 3000. a year, the 
Under theſe there are 
a ſecretary and deputy-ſecretary, and ſeveral inferior | 


_ others have 1000/. a year each. 

clerks. "4 
In this court | 
iffue in bis name not the king's, as they do in all other 


courts ; ſo that the dominion and juriſdiction of the ſea | 


may juſtiy be ſtyled another commonwealth or kingdom 
apart, and the 4rd high admiral, the 
ritime kingdom. | | 
He hath under him a lieutenant, or deputy, who is judge 
of the admiralty, commonly a doCtor of the civil law. 
See COURT of aumrally. 


Lox D privy-/eal, has his office by patent: before the | 


thirtieth of Henry VIII. he was generally an eceleſiaſ- 
tic; fince which, the office has been uſually conferred 
vn temporal peers, above the degree of barons, 
The lord privy-/eal, receiving a warrant from the ſignet- 
office, iſſues the privy-ſeal, which is an authority to the 
lord chancellor to paſs the great-ſeal, where the 
nature of the grant requires the $EAL,—But privy-ſeals 
for money begin in the treaſury, from whence the firſt 


warrant iſſues, counterſigned by the lord treaſurer, —On 


the lord privy ſcal are attendant four clerks, who have 
two deputies to act for them. 
1.0kD ſteward of the king's houſhold, is the principal of- 
| ficer for the civil government of the king's ſervants be- 
low ſtairs; over the olficers of which he has juriſ- 
diction, See Hou$SHOLD, | 
He is conſtituted by the delivery of the white ſtaff, 
which is cſteemed his commiſſion.— / virtue of his 
ollice, without any other commiſſion, he judges of all 


LorD advocate. | 
Lon p high-treaſurer, See TREASURER, 
Lo RD chamber lain of the hou/hold. | 
{LoRD great chamber lain of England. 
LorD high-chancellor of 
Lok DS of 


f of a ſuperior | 


They have the power of commiſſioning 


high and low condition; ſome at ſea, others at land; 


called the court of admiraliy, all proceſſes | 


viceroy of the ma-| 


thereof; and gives judgment according to their ſevera} 
deſerts. | 11 

At the death of the ſovereign he breaks his ſtaff over 
the grave in which the royal corpſe is depoſited, and 


thereby diſcharges all the officers under his power. 
dee ADVOCATE. 


0 See CHAMRERLATx. 


„gland. See CHANCELLOR, 
the bed-chamber are ſourteen in number under the 
Lord Chamberlain. See BED-CHAMBER. | 


LoRDs of ſeſſion. See SESSION. 


LoRDs, bouje of. See PEERS. | 
Lo RDS of the treaſury. See TREASURY. 
LorDs ſieutenants of counties, are officers of great diſtinc- 
tion, appointed by the king for the managing the ſtand. 
ing militia of the county, and all military matters therein. 
They are ſuppoſed to have been introduced about the reign 
of king Henry VIII. for they are mentioned as known 
officers in the ſtatute 4 ana 5 Ph. and M. c. 3 though 
they had not been then long in uſe ; for Camden-fpeaks 
of them, in the time of queen Elizabeth, as extraordi- 
nary magiſtrates conſtituted only in times of difficulty 
and danger. | | niet 
They are generally of the principal nobility, and of the 
beſt intereſt in the county: they are to form the militia 
in caſe of a rebellion, &c. and march at the head of 
them, as the king ſhall direct. e canons 
colonels, majors, 
captains, and ſubaltern officers; alſo ww preſent the king 
with the names of deputy-lieutenants, who are to be 
ſeleed from the beſt gentry in the county, and act in 
the abſence of the /ords-lieutenants, ” 
Subſervient to the lords-lieutenants, and depury-lictite- 
nants, are the juſtices of peace; who according to the 
order they receive from them, are to iſſue out warrants _ 
to the high and pctty-conſtables, &c. for military ſer- 
viee, e 2 | | 1 2: 
Loxp's Day. See SUNDAY. | * aged 
LORDOSI5, of Ng, bent inwards, in the Medical Writings, 
a name given to the diſtempered ſtate of the ſpine, in 
which it is bent inwards, or toward the anterior-parts, 
Ik is uſed in oppoſition to gibbous, or hump-backed. 
LORICATION, or CoaTiNG, in Chemi/try, is the coyer- 
ing a glaſs or earthen veſſel with a coat or cruſt of a 
matter able to reſiſt the fire, to prevent its breaking in 
3 an operation that requires great violence 
of fire. 
When veſſels are expoſed to a fire too ſtrong for their 
ſtructure, or to the corrolive quality contained in them, or 
on the throwing on of freſh cold fuel into the fire where 
they ſtand, it frequently happens that they crack and 
burſt; for the preventing of which, the operator has 
recourſe to this method of coating or loricating his veſ- 
ſels. It is performed in the following manner: take 
. A quantity of waſhed clay, with an admixture of pure 
| ſand, powder of calcined flints, or broken crucibles; and 
inſtead of pure water moilten it with freſh blood that 
has not yet been coagulated, diluted with twice or three 
times its quantity of water; make the clay with this 
into a thin paſte, and work it into ſome cow's hair, or 
other hair not too long nor too ſtiff, and a little pow- 
dered and ſifted glaſs, if you have it at hand; ſmear over 
the veſſel intended to be uſed with this paſte, by means 
of a pencil, and ſet it to dry; when dry, beſmear it 
again, and repeat the operation till the veſſel have a cruſt 
of a third, or a quarter of an inch, at leaſt, thick of this 
matter, and let it be thoroughly dry before it is uſed. 
To keep blood in a proper ſtate tor this uſe, it muſt, 
when juſt let out from the animal, be well ſtirred about 
with a ſtick for ſome time, at leaſt till it is quite cold; 
and being thus prepared, it will keep for ſome days with- 
out coagulating, and ſit for uſe. | | 
This compoſition, with an admixture of bole, worked 
into a paſte with the whites of eggs, diluted with water, 
makes alſo the proper LuTE tor cloſing the junctures 
of other chemical veſſels, in the diſtilling ſtrong ſpirits. 
LORIMERS, one of the comyaNits of London, that 
make bits for bridles, ſpurs, and ſuch like ſmall iron 
ware, They are mentioned ſtat. 1 Rich. II. cap, 12. 
The word ſeems derived from the Latin, l/orum, 4 
thong. ; 
LORIPES, in Ornitbolegy, the name uſed by ſome authors 
for the HIMANTOPUS, a bird of the water-kind, re- 
markable for the length and weakneſs of its legs. 
LORIS, in Zoology, a ſpecies of LEMUR in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem, beings e lemur tardigradus of Buffon, deſcribed 
Buffon, Nat. Hiſt. vol. xxvi. p. 277. Tab, III. 


b 

C. aged, Ne 29. See Maucavco. 

LORUS, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers 
have called mercury. Ek | 


oflences committed within the court, or the verge 


LOI- 


' in a legal ſenſe. See SCOTT, 
1 2 in Mining, is the thirteenth difh, meaſure, 
or part of the miner's ore which the bar-maſter takes up 


| LOTA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of the muſtela flu- 


LOTE-tree, in Botany, See NETTLE-tree, 
LOTION, LoT10, popularly called %%, denotes a form 


| Lorton alſo denotes a remedy, poſſeſſing a medium be- 


Lor tot, in Pharmacy, denotes a preparation of medi- 


| LoTto ſapmmacea, the ſaponaceous lotion, the name of a 


LOTTERY, a kind of game at hazard, wherein ſeveral 
lots of merchandize, or ſums of money, are depoſited as | 


of this kingdom. At this time there were only three 
In 1612, king: James, for rhe plantation of Engliſh co- 
the Weſt end of St. Paul's; the chief prize of which 


on it; or rather, which are occaſioned by a preterna- 


[here are refreſhing and ſomniferous lotions for feveriſh 
perſons, made of leaves, flowers, and roots boiled, where- | 
With the feet and hands of the patient are waſhed ; and 
| after waſhing, wrapped up in linen, ſteeped in the ſame 


macopcœa, being properly ſoap in a liquid form. It 
is ordered to be made thus; take damaſk roſe-water 


ley of tartar half an ounce in meaſure : rub the ley and 
oil together till they are mixed, and then gradually add 


Neophytus tells us, that this /2tometra has leaves of a 
middle from between thoſe of the common nymphea, | 


_ oblong and pointed, and are cordated at the baſe; and 
this is the very figure of the leaves of the faba Ægyptiaca, 


M. le Clerc has compoſed a treatiſe of lotteries, wherein 


them.—Gregorio Leti has alſo a book on the ſubject of 


_ dral, in the year 1569, and. conliſted of 40,000 lots 
at ten ſhillings each Jot ; the prizes were plate; and the 


LOT 


for the king, or the farmer. 


viatilis, or EEL-pout, qc from the ordinary kind, 
in that it has no hairs or excreſcences on the upper jaw; 
the tail is flat and like the point of a broad ſword, 


whereas that of the common kind is more rounded ; and : 


that it is covered with eaſily diſtinguiſhable ſcales. 


of medicine made up of liquid matters, chiefly uſed 
for beautifying the ſkin, and cleanſing it from thoſe de- 
formities which a diſtempered blood ſometimes throws 


tural ſecretions For generally ſpeaking, thoſe diſtem- 
ers of the ſkin, which are accounted figns of a foul 
ood, proceed from the natural falts thrown off by the 


through the kidneys ; fo that inſtead of ſweetners, which 
2re uſually preſcribed on thoſe occaſions, Dr. Quincy 


thinks the urinary diſcharge ſhould be promoted or that | 
of the ſkin rectified by proper /et:ons, or ointments and 


frictions. | 


tween a fomentation and a bath. 


decoction, till dry. | 


falls back again to the bottom of the veſſel. 


cines, by waſhing them in ſome liquid, either made 


very light, ſo as to take away only the dregs; or ſharp, | 
ſwo as to penetrate them, in order to clear them of ſome 
ſalt, or corroſive ſpirit, as is done to antimony, pre- 


cipitates, magiſteries, &c. or intended to take away ſome 
foulneſs, or ill quality; or to communicate ſome good one. 


form of medicine preſcribed in the late London Phar- 


three quarters of a pint 3 oil of olives, a quarter of a pint ; 


the water. | 5 
OTOMET RA, in Botany, a name given by many of the 


ancients to the »ymphea Indica, or Męgyptiaca, called allo | 


the faba Agyptiaca, and originally the nilufar, an ab- 


breviation of nilnufur; nufur ſignifying a water-lily, and | 
the prefix nil expreſſing iis growing particularly in the | 


river Nile. 
which are roundiſn, and thoſe of the arum, which are 
as we fee it in all paintings, &c. 


prizes, for the benefit of the fortunate. = 
The deſign of lotteries, and the manner of drawing them, 
are too well known among us to need a deſcription: they 
are very frequent in England and Holland, where they 
cannot be ſet on foot without the permiſſion of the 
magillrate.-In France too, there have been ſeveral 
lotteries in favour of their hoſpitals, 


is ſhewn what is laudable, and what blameable in 


lotteries, Father Meneſtrier has a treatiſe on the ſame, 
Publiſhed in 1700, where be ſhews their origin, and vſe 
among the Romans. He diſtinguiſhes ſeveral kinds of 
lotteries, and takes occaſion to ſpeak of chances, and 
reſolves ſeveral. caſes of conſcience relating thereto, 

The firſt lottery in England of which we have any ac- 
count, was drawn at the weſt door of St. Paul's cathe- 


Profits were to be applied towards reparing the havens 
lottery offices in London. | 


lonies in Virginia, appointed a better), to be held at 


cutaneous glands, which ought to be waſhed away| 


There are lotions alſo for the head and hair, made of the | 
aſhes of vine-twigs. 3 95 5 
Loriox of the philoſophers, in Chemiſtry, is a cohobation 

which nature makes of what is raiſed up, and afterwards 


Was 4000 crowns, in fair plate. But by 10 and 11 W. 


— 


— — 


c. 17. all Itteries are declared to be public nuſancee, 
and all grants, patents and licences, for ſuch lerteries, 
to be againſt law. They are ſacther prohibited under 
4755 by 9 Ann. c. 6. | | 

y the 8 Geo. I. c. 2. for ſuppreſſion of private lotteries, 
no perſon ſhall ſet up or keep any office, of fales cf 
houſes or lands, plate, goods &c. for improvement of 
ſmall ſums of money, or expoſe to ſale any houſes or 
goods by way of /ottery, lots, tickets, or numbers, or 
publiſh propoſals relating to the fame, &c. on pain of 
forſeiting 500/. And adventures in fuch fales ſhall 
forfeit double the ſum contributed. See 9 Geo. I. 


* 


No perſon ſhall ſell the chance of any ticket in a pub- 


lic {ottery for leſs than the whole time of drawing; nor 
any ſhares therein, or receive money on confideration of 
repayment, if tickets prove unfortunate, on forfeicure 
of treble the ſum received: to be recovered in the courts 


of Weſtminſter, &c. Stat. 6 Geo II. | 


See other ſtatutes relating to lotteries under the article 


Gamino. The act paſſed in 1778, for regulating the 
conduct of the lottery reſtrains any perſon from keeping + 
an office for the ſale of tickets, ſhares, or chances, or for 
buying, ſelling, inſuring or regiſtering, without a li- 
cence; for which licence each office-keeper muſt pay 
5Ol. to continue in force for one year, and the produce 
to be applied towards defraying the expences of the 
lottery. And no perſon is allowed to ſell any ſhare or 


chance leſs than a ſixteenth on the penalty of 50%. All 
tickets divided into ſhares or chances are to be de- 


polited in an office, to be eſtabliſhed in London by the 


commiſſioners of the Treaſury, who are to appoint a per- 


ſon to condu the buſineſs thereof; and all ſhares are 
to be ſtamped by the ſaid officer, who is to give a re- 
ceipt for every ticket depoſited with him. The numbers 
of all tickets ſo depoſited are to be entered in 'a' book, 
with the names of the owners, and the number of {ſhares 
into which they are divided; and two pence for each 


ſhare is to be paid to the officer on depoſiting ſuch tickets, 


who is therewith to pay all expences incident to the 
office. All tickets depoſited in the office are to remain 
there three days afier the drawing. And any perſon 


keeping an office, or ſelling ſhares, or who ſhall publiſh 


any ſcheme for receiving moneys in conſideration of any 


_ intereſt to be granted in any ticket in the ſaid /oftery, 


&c. without being in poſſeſſion of ſuch ticket, ſhall for- 
feit 5007. and ſuffer three months impriſonment. And 
no buſineſs is to be tranſacted at any of the offices after 
eight in the evening, except on the evening of the 


Saturday preceding the drawing. No perſon is to keep 


any office for the ſale of tickets, &c. in Oxford or Cam- 


bridge, on penalty of 20/, Before this regulating ſta- 
| tute took place, there were upwards of 4co {ttery offices 
in and about London only; but the whole number after- 


wards, for all England, as appeared by the liſt publiſhed 
by authority, amounted to no more than 51. 

The various calculations, relating to /otterres, depend 
on an acquaintance with the doctrine of chances, a tum- 
mary of which the reader will find under the article of 
GAMING. Thus by Prob. II. under that article, it is eaſy 
to find how many tickets one mult take in a /ottery whereot 


the number of blanks is to the number of prizes as 39 to 1, 
in order to make ĩt an equal chance for one or more prizes. 


Multiply 39 by 0.7, and the product 27.3 ſhews tha: 


the number of tickets for this purpoſe will be 27 or 28 
at moſt, In a lottery likewiſe, wherefore the number of 


blanks is to the number of prizes as 5 to 1, multiply 
5 by o. 7. and the product 3.5 ſhews, that there is 
more than an equality ot chance in four tickets for one or 
more prizes, but leſs than an equality in three. But if 


in a lottery having the blanks to the prizes as 39 to 1, 


the whole number of tickets were only 40, the above 
Proportion would be altered; for 20 tickets would 
e a ſuſhcient number for the juſt expectation of 

the ſingle prize; becauſe it is evident, that the prize 
may be as well among the tickets which are taken, as 
among thoſe that are left behind. Moreover, if the 
number of tickets were 80, and the ſame proportion of 
blanks to prizes preſerved, the proportion would ſtill 
be altered ; for by the doctrine of combination it ap- 
pears, that the probability of taking one prize, or both 
in 20 tickets would be but 342, and the probability of 
taking none would be 3{;; wherefore the odds againſt 
taking any prize would be as 177 to 139, or nearly as 
9 to 7. By the ſame docttine of combination it alſo 
appears, that 23 tickets would not be quite ſufficient for 
the expectation of a prize in this lottery; but that 24 
would rather be too many: ſo that one might with ad- 
8 lay an even wager of taking a prize in 24 tic- 

ets. | 

If the proportion of 39 to 1 be oftener repeated, the 
number of tickets requiſite for the equal chance of a 
prize, will ſtill increaſe with that repetition; yet let the 
e proportion 
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8000 * 32000 X 31999 3_ 48 


| the probability of taking preciſely 2 of the particularbenefits 


Sooo & 709 X 7998 __ 1 - 


| 32000 x 31999 * 31998 64 
| 40000 X 39999 X 39998 125 


ble that one or more of theſe three may be taken as not. 


proportion of 39 to. 1 be repeated ever ſo many times, 
nay, an e of times, the number ot tickers 
requiſite for the equal chance of a prize would never 
exceed 45 of 39, that is about 27 or 28. Where- 
fore, if the proportion of the blanks to the prizes be 
often repeated, as it uſually is in /otteries, the number of 
tickets requiſite for a prize will always be ſound by takmg 
De of the proportion of the blanks to the prizes. 
Again, by Prob, IV. under GaMiNG, it may be found 
how many tickets muſt be taken, in a Yoitery whoſe 
number of blanks is to that of the prizes, as 39 © , 
in order to make it as probable that 2 or more benefits 
will be taken as not: multiply 39 by 1. 678, and the 
product 65.4 will ſhew, that no leſs than 65 tickets will 
be requiſite tc that effect. i Be | 
Farther, by Prob. IX. under Gu, we may find, 
in a lottery conſiſting of 40000 tickets, among which 
are three particular benefits, what is the probability 
that taking 8000 of them, one or more of the particular 
benefits ſhall be among them. Subſtitute 8000, 40000, 
32000, 3, and 1 reſpectively for c, u, d, a, and p, in 
that problem: and the probability of taking pieciſely one 
of the three particular benefits will appear to be 


40000 „ 39999 X 39998 125 


wi 0 FoSf Foote 3 —Znearly. Ifp=2, 
"_—_— 40000 & 39999 X 39998 125 f 5 5 
the probability of taking all the 3 particular benefits, willbe 


Fon =— And the probability 
40000 * 39999 * 39998 125 5 8 
of taking one or more of the three particular benefits 


will be nds ee bk very nearly, Theſe three | 
125 \ © 


operations might have been contracted into one by 
inquiring the probability of not taking any of the 
three particular benefits, which will be found to be 


—— nearly, which being ſub- 


tracted from unity, gives a remainder, 1 
ſewing the probability required; and therefore the odds 
againſt taking any of three particulat benefits will be 
64 to 61 nealy, | : 3 8 | 
2. To find by the ſame problem how many tickets ought | 
to be taken in 1 lottery conſiſting of 40000, among 
which ate three particular benefits, to make it as proba- 


Let the number of tickets requiſite to be taken be gx, and 
the probability of not taking any of the particular be- 
5 n nA 23 i +. 
— —- but this 
| i un n—l1 1222 | 
probability is equal to 2, ſince by hypotheſis, the pro- 
bability of taking one or more of them is equal to 23 


nefits will be 


n - , n — * — 1 


whence we ſhall have the equation — * — 

| | IN | 221 
JJ EL Toon no LR 

N = from the ſolution of which x will be 


ſound e e to 8252. The terms of this equa- | 


tion, Mr. De Moivre obſerves, may be conſidered as 
being in geometric progreſſion : ſince the factors both 
of the numerator and denominator are few and in arith- 
metic progreſſion, and their difference very ſmall in 
reſpect of n: and, therefore, the cube of the middle 
term may be ſuppoſed equal to the product of the mul- 
tiplication of theſe terms; whence will ariſe the equation, 
n—x= 1) 


21; or, negleQi | L 
— | 25 or, neglecting unit both in the nu 


merator and denominator, 


quently, =» * 1 — „, or n X I- 404: but a= 
40000, and 14 V 4 = 0.2063 ; thereſore x = 8252, 
3. To determine accuiately, in a /attery of 100000 tic- 
kets, whereof gccoo are blanks, and 10000 are be- 
nefits, what the odds are of taking or not taking a be- 
nefit, in any number of tickets aſſigned, Let the 
number be 6; and it will appear, by the above cited 
problem, chat the number of chances for taking no 
prize in 6 tickets, making 4 = 10000, b=gco000, 'c=6, 


p Do, # = 100000, will be B 29999 9998, 


89907 , Bgggb , 8 3 
ei do ** ; and that the whole number of 


of which chance is 6. 155, it follows that he has his 


one or more prizes, admitting that the Jottery will be 


n= K 5 | 2 
* ZE and x, conſe- 


|LoTus Africanus. See Indian Date PLUM. 


 W9 5 
chances will be —.— * —.— x 99998 N 
| 2p | 3 4 
1 | 
22999 * 99995, then dividing the fick number of 


1. 0 1 


chances by the ſecond, by means of LOGARITHMS, the 
quotient will he 0 53143, the probability required: this 
decimal fraction being ſubtracted from unity, the re- 
mainder 0.46857 ſhews the probability of taking one 
prize or more in 6 tickets 3 wherefore the odds againſt 
taking any prize in. 6 tickets will be 53143 to 40857. 
If the number of tickets be 7, then carrying each numbec 
of chances above written one ſtep farther, we ſhall find 
that the probability of taking no prize in 7 tickets is 
0.47828, which ſubtracted from unit leaves a te- 
mainder 0.52172, which ſhews the odds of taking one 
prize or more in 7 tickets to be 52172 to 47828. | 
4. By the ſame problem, to find the value of the chance 
of a prize, ſuppoling each ticket to be 10/7. and that after 
the lottery is drawn, 7. 10s. be returned to the blanks. 
There being goooo blanks, to each of which is returned 
71. 105. the total value of the blanks is 6750007. and 
conſequently the total value of the benefits is 325000/. 
which being divided by 10000, the number of benefits, 
gives a quotient 324. 10s. and, therefore, one might ſor 
the ſum of 32/7. 105. be entiteled to have a benefit cer- 
| tain taken at random out of the whole number of 
benefits: the purchaſer of a chance has, therefore, one 
chance in ten for the ſum of 321. 105. and nine chances 
in ten for loſing his money; from whence it follows, 
that the value of his chance is the 10th part of 32/. tos. 
i. e. 31. 56. And conſequently the purchaſer of a chance 
by giving the ſeller 3/. 55. is intitled to the chance of a 
benefit, and ought nut to return any thing to the ſeller, 
although he ſhould have a prize; for the ſeller having 
3. 55. ſure, and nine chances in ten for 71. 10s. the value 


VE 


„ and as 
22 25 = 8 


100. Che | | 
In Ta ſame kind of lottery, let A engage to furniſh 
B with a chance, that on condition whenever the ticket 
on which the chance depends, ſhall happen to be drawn, 
whether it proves a blank or prize, A ſhall furniſh B 
with a new chance, and ſo on, as often as there is oc- 
caſion till the whole /ottery is drawn; it is propoſed to 
find what conſideration B ought to give A betore the 
lottery begins to be drawn, for the chance or chances of 


40 days in drawing. RT IE 
Let the abſolute value of a chance, or 30. 55s. be called t. 
Firſt A who is the ſeller ought to conſider, that on the 
firſt day he furniſhes neccilarily a chance whoſe value 
18 5. „ 5 | 
2aly, That on the ſecond day, he does not neceſſa- 
rily furniſh a chance, but conditionally, viz. if it ſo 
happen that the ticket on which the chance depends, 
ſhould be drawn on the firlt day; but the probability Wi 
of its being drawn on the firſt day is ; and there- _ 1 
fore, he ought to take ,. for the conſideration of the 
ſecond day. | Wt | 
3dly, That in the ſame manner he does not neceſſarily 
furniſh a chance on the third day, but conditionally, in 
caſe the only ticket depending (for there can be but one) 
ſhould happen to be drawn on the ſecond day; of which 
the probability being 35, by reaſon of the remaining 39 
days from the ſecond incluſive to the laſt, it follows, 
that the value of that chance is 3% 5. | 1 


— — — 


; ITI TI TTT +x37 4X 53. 

The ſum of theſe 40 terms, being 4.2785 nearly, mul- 
tiplied by s or 3.25, will give a product 13.9, ſhewing 
that the purchaſer ought to give the ſeller about 
131. 18s. : | 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that the value of 
the chance s for one bngle day that ſhall be fixed upon 
is the value of that chance divided by the number ot 
days intercepted between that day incluſive and the num- 
ber of days remaining. to the end of the /ttery ; which, 
however, mult be underſtood with this reſtriction, 
that the day fixed upon mult be choſen before the 
lottery begins; or if it be done on any other day, the 
ſtate of the lottery muſt be known, and a new calculation 
made accordingly for the value of 1. De Moivre's DoQ- 
rine of Chances, 1756. | | 

LoTTERY is alſo the name of a well known game at 
cards. | 

LOTUS, in Botany, fee Bird's Foot TREFOIL, 


Bladder Lor us, a name ſometimes given to a ſpecies of 
vulneraria, or anthyilis. See Laby's Finger. 
LoTus, glycicalamus, a name given by the ancient Greeks 
to an Egyptian plant according to ſome, and according 
to others, to a rare plant, found only in few places, 
and only met with by accident, by the people who 
made long and uncommon voyages. The whole ac- 
count given of it, by the en writers, is no mere * 

| that 


LOU 


that it was of a very ſweet and pleaſant taſte. My- 
repſus uſes the term frequently, and his interpreters 
underſtand him to mean the caſſia fi/lula by it, But we 
have accounts from Homer, that the followers of Ulyſſes 
were detained by eating the /otus glycycalamus ; and it 
is not at all probable, that the caſſia ſiula could be the | 
thing meant by the word in this place; neither will the 
words of the author allow it to be any thing of this 
kind, The caſſia fi/tula is the fruit of a tree: but this 
glycycalamus we find in Homer himſelf was an herba- 
ceous plant. Quintilian calls it expreſly a kind of 
graſs, gramen z and from the other accounts of its grow- 
ing in form of reeds, and in wet places; it ſeems very 
robable, that it was the ſugar-cane that they called by 
this name. See Indian Date Pluu. | 
 LOVAGE, liguſticum, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
lan dria digynia clals. Its characters are theſe; it has an 
umbellated flower. the general umbel compoſed of ſe- 
veral ſmaller; this umbel has an involucrum of ſeven | 
unequal leaves; the perianthium of the flower is in- 
dented in five parts, and the flower has five equa] 
petals, which are inflexed at their points, and five hairy 
ſtamina; the germen, which is ſituated under the 
flower, turns to an oblong fruit, divided into two parts ; 
it is angular and channelled, containing two oblong 
ſmooth ſeeds. Miller reckons five, and Linnzus fix 
| 5 leaves, and ſeeds of the common lovage with 
many leaves, whoſe lobes are cut toward the tops, are of 
the aromatic kind, they warm and comfort the flomach, 
expel wind, and provoke urine. They have been ſup- 
poſed particularly uſeful in female diſorders, | 

LOVE, in £th:cs, is one of the primitive paſſions ; and 
may be generally defined to be the gravitation or tendency 
of the ſoul toward good. If this affection be conceived 
ſeparate from any alteration in the body, it is called 
intelleckual or rational love; if it be attended with an 
agitation of blood and ſpirits, it is called ſenſative or 
palſionate love. It is obſerved by moral writers, that 


r ad eee ET ATT 
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agreeable to the original intention of nature than thoſe 
which are ranged under hatred ; becaule they are found 
to have a more friendly influence upon the body, and 
tend, within proper bounds, to the preſervation and 
bappineſs of life, which the others do not. See Cum- 
berland de Leg. Nat, c. 2. 8 19. Love regarding its 
object as abſent, begets deſire z as preſent, either im- 
mediately or in proſpect, joy and hope. Love of deſire, 


good; when conſidered as wiſhing the good defired to 
ſome being or other, it is called BENEVOLENCE, and 
sklave. See PLEASURE, and PAIN. 
Love, family of. Sce FAMILY. 
Love, Platonic, See PLATONIC. . 
Love- apple is the Engliſh name for the fruit of the Lyco- 
PERSICON, a plant cultivated in gardens with us, for the 
ſingularity of its appearance. The Portugueſe call it 


| the Jew families in England. 
Love-graſs. See GRASS. ; | 
Lovr in a miſt, See Pass10N Fiber. 
Lov lies a bleeding. See AMARANTH. 
Tree of Love. See Ju pas Tree. 


XIII. and which has now a conſiderable currency. 


wards at eleven, and at length at twelve and four- 
teen. In the latter end of the reign of Louis XIV. 
they weile riſen to twenty, and in the beginning of that 
of Louis XV. to thirty and thirty-ſix, nay,  torty and 
upwards ;. with this difference, however, that in the laſt 
coinings the weight was augmented in ſome propor- 
tion in the price, which in the former reign, was never 
regarded, 1 

On one fide of the coin is the king's head ſeen, with 


Is cantoned with crowns. 'Lhe legend is, Chriſlus regnat, 
vincit, imperat.— The reverſe has been frequently chang- 
ed; at preſent, it bears a hand of juſtice croſſed in a 
ſaltier, wich a ſceptre. | 

There are alſo white LovisEs, or Lovis d' argent, ſome 


among us French ct owns, halfecretons, &c. 
On the one fide of theſe is the king's head, and on the 
other the French arms, with this legend, Sit nomen Do- 
ini benediclum. . 

Aghts of ST. Louis, is the name of a military order, in- 

iticned by Louis XIV. in 1693. 

Their collar is of a flame-colour, and paſſes from left to 
right. The king is their grand-maſter. There are in it 


eight great crotſes, and twenty-four commanders, The 
Vor. III. N* 209, 


— — 


thoſe paſſions in which [ve predominat2s are more | 


abſtractedly conſidered, is a fimple tendency towards | 


tomato, and eat the fruit, either raw or ſtewed; as do | 


| LOUIS, Lewis, Louis D'OR, or LEWIDORE, a French | 
coin, firlt ſtruck in 1641, under the reign of Louis | 


Louis d'ors, at firſt, were valued at ten livres, after- 


bis name; and on the other, a croſs compoſed of eight“ 


of 120, others of 60 ſols a-piece, called alſo ecus; and 


number of knights is not limited, - At the time of theit 
inſtitution, the king charged his revenue with a fun. of 


three hundred thouſand livres, for the penſions of the 
commanders and knights. 


LOUS, Ass, in Chronslgy, the Macedonian name for the 


Athenian month EcarOmMPe RON, which was the firſt of 
their year and anſwered to the latter patt of our June 
and the beginning of July. | 
LOUSE, pediculus, in Zrology, a genus of inſets of the 
aptera order, the body of which is lobated at the ſides 
the abdomen depreſſed ; the legs are fix, ſerving only for 
walking; the eyes are two, and are ſimple; the mouth 
is capable of putting out a ſmall ſting; and the antenne 
are of the length of the thorax, | 
Moſt animals are infeſted with ice, or inſects, which 
feed upon them: thus ſheep have one ſpecies, oxen 
another, &c. and mankind are not free from them. For 
beſide the common kind, whoſe natural habitation is in 
the heads of children, there is another kind called the 
crab-louſe, whoſe reſidence is about the pubes. Linnæus 
enumerates no leſs than forty different ſpecies, ditflin- 
guiſhing them by the ſeveral animals to which they belong. 
The hhu¹ſe affords to the microſcopic obſerver of the works 
of the creation, a very delicate and beautiful ſtiucture of 
parts, See Tab. of Microſcepical Oljetts, Claſs 1. _ 
This creature has fo tranſparent a ſhell, or Kin, that we 
are able to diſcover more of what palles within its body, 
than in moſt other living creatures. It has naturally 
three divitons, the head, the breaſt, and the tail part. 
In the head appear two fine black eyes, with a horn that 
has five joints, and is ſurrounded with hair ſtanding be- 
fore each eye; and from the end of the noſe, or ſnout, 
there 1s a pointed projecting part, which ſerves as a ſheath 
or calc to a piercer, or ſucker, which the creature thruſts 
into the ikin, to draw out the blood and kumou:s, which 
are its deſtined food, for it has no mouth that open in 
the common way. This piercer. or ſucker, is judged to 
be ſeven hundred times ſmaller than a hair, and is con- 
_ tained in another cafe within the firſt, and can be thruſt 
out or drawn in at pleaſure. Baket's Microſcope, p. 177. 
The brealt is very beautifully marked in the middle, the 
ſkin is tranſparent, and full of little pits, and from the 
under pait of it proceed fix legs, cach having five joints, 
and their {kin all the way reſembling ſhagreen, except at 
the ends, where it 1s ſmoother. Lach leg is terminated 
by two claws, which are hooked, and are of an uncqual 
length and 626; theſe it uſes as we would a thumb and 
a middle finger, and there are hairs between theſe claws 
as well as all over the legs. Lewenhoeck's Arcan. Nat. 
tom. ii. p. 74. 1 | | 
On the back of the tail part there may be diſcovered 
ſome ring-like divifions, abundance of hairs, and a fort 
of marks, which look like the ſtrokes of a rod on a 
child that has been whipped; the ikin of the belly ſeems 
like ſhagreen, and towards the lower end is very clear, 
and full of pits; at the extremity of the tail there are two 
ſemicircular parts, covered all over with hairs, which 
ſerve to conceal the anus, | | | 5 
When the /ouſe moves its legs, the motion of the muſcles, 
which all unite in an oblong dark ſoot in the middle of 
the breaſt, may be diſtinguiſhed perfectly, and ſo may the 
motion of che muicles of the head when it moves its 
horns. We may likewiſe ſee the various ramifications of 
the veins and arteries, which are white, with the pulſe 
regularly beating in the arteries. But the moſt ſurpriſing 
ot all the ſights, is the periſtaltic motion of the guts, 
which is continued from the ſtomach down to the anus. 
Phitof, Tranſ. Ne 102. | 
If one of theſe creatures, when hungry, be placed on 
the back ot the hand, it will thruſt its tucker into the ſkin, 
and the blood it ſucks may be ſeen paſſing in a fine ſtrean: 
to the fore-part of the head; where falling into a roundifh 
cavity, it paſſes again in a fine ſtteam to another circular 
receptable in the midle of the head; from thence it runs 
through a ſmaller veſſel to the breaſt, and then to a gut 
which reaches to the hinder part of the body, where in 
a curve it turns again a little upward, In the breaſt and 
the gut the blood is moved without inter miſſion with a 
great force, eſpecially in the gut; and that with ſo ſtrong 
a propulſion downward, and ſuch a contraction of the gut 
as is very ſurpriſing. Power's Mic. Obſ. . 
In the upper part of the crooked aſcending gut before 
mentioned the propelled blood ſtands ſtill, and feems to 
undergo a ſeparation; ſome of it becoming clear and 
wateriſh, while other little black particles pals downward 
to the anus, | | 
It a louſe be placed on its back, two bloody darkiſh ſpots 
appear; the larger in the middle of the body, the lefler to- 
ward the tail. In the larger ſpot, a white film or bladder 
contracts and dilates upwards and downwards from the 
head toward the tail, the motions of which are followed 
by a pulſation of the dark bloody ſpot, in or over which 
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the white bladder ſeerns_ to lie. This motion of the ſy- 
flole and diaſlole is beſt ſeen when the creature begins to 
row weak; and on pricking the white bladder, which 
oa to be the heart, the creature always inſtantly dies. 
The lower dark ſpot is ſuppoſed to be the excrements in 
the guts. - 8 
Lice have been ſuppoſed to be hermaphrodites, but this is 
erroneous; for Me. Lewenhoeck diſcovered that the males 
have ſtings in their tails, which the females | have not. 
And be ſuppoſes the ſmarting pain theſe creatures ſome- 
times give to be owing to their ſtinging with theſe ſtings, 
when made uneaſy by preſſure or otherwiſe. And this 


accurate obſerver ſays, that he felt little or no pain from 


their ſuckers, though ſix of them were feeding on his 
band at once. 

The ſame accurate obſerver determining to know their 
true hiſtory and manner of breeding, put two females 
into 2 black ſtocking, which he wore night and day. He 


found, on examination, that in ſix days one of them had 
laid above fifty eggs; and upon difſeCting it, he found as 


many yet remaining in the ovaty; whence he concludes, 


that in twelve days it would have laid a hundred eggs. 


Theſe eggs naturally batch in fix days, and would then 
probably have produced bity males and as many fe- 
males; and theſe females coming to their full growth 
in eighteen days, might each of them be ſuppoſed 
after twelve days more to lay a hundred eggs; which 
eggs, in ſix days more, might produce a young brood of 


five thouſand 3 fo that in eight weeks one /ouſe may ſee. 
five thouſand of its own deſcendants. A % may be 
_ eaGly diſſected in a ſmall drop of water upon a flip of | 
glaſs; and thus placed before the microſcope, it is com- 

mon to find five or fix eggs of a ſize ready to be laid, and 


{ixty or ſeventy others of different bignels. In the male 


rhe penis is very remarkably diſtinct, as are alſo the teſtes, 


of which he ſeems to hare a double pair, as is alſo the 
wing, rhe ſtructure of which merits a peculiar attention. 
Lewenhoeck's Arcan. Natur, tom. it. p. 78. 


Many animals, both of the quadruped and flying kinds, 


are fubject to lite: but theſe are of peculiar ſpecies on 


each animal, and are not at all like thule which infeſt 
the human body, Nay, even inſe£ls are infeſted with 


vermin, which feed on them and rorment them. Several 
kinds of bcetles are very ſubject to lice; but particularly 


that kind called thence the 4% bretle. The lice on this 


are very numerous, but will not be ſhook off, The ear- 
wig is often infeſted with lice juſt at the ſetting on of its 
head: theſe are white, and ſhining like mites, but they 
are much ſmaller; they are round- backed, flat-bellied, 
and have long legs, particularly the foremoſt pair. Snails 
of all kinds, but eſpecially the large naked kinds, are very 


ſubject to /ice, which are continually ſeen running about 


them, and devouring them. Numbers of little red lice 
with a very ſmall head, and in ſhape reſembling a tor- 


toiſe, are often ſeen about the legs of ſpiders, and the 


never leave the ſpider while he lives, but if he be killed, 


they almoſt inſtantly forſake him. A fort of whitiſh 4% 


are very common on humble-bees; they are alſo found 
on ants; and many ſorts of fiſhes are not leſs ſubject to 
them than the land animals. Kircher ſays, that he has 
found „e alſo on flies. Baker's Microſcope, p. 182. 

Signior Redi, who has more accurately examined theſe 
creatures than any other author, has engraved ſeveral ſpe- 
Cics ſound on diflerent animals. He calls thoſe found on 


beaſts lice, and thoſe found on birds fleas. He is of opi- 


nion, that every ſpecies of birds has its peculiar ſort of 
flea, different from thoſe of other birds; and has obſerv- 
ed that they are hatched white, but that they gradually 
acquire a colour like that of the feathers they Jive among ; 
yet they uſually remain tranſparent enough for a good 
microſcope to diſcover the motion of their intellines, 
"The kinds he has obſerved are theſe : on the hawk three 
different ſorts 3 on the large pigeon, the turile-dove, the 
hen, the ſtarling, the crane, the magpye, the heron, the 
leſſer beron, the ſwan, the turkey, the duck, the ſca— 


mew, the ſmall ſwan, the teal, the caſtrel, the peacock, | 
the capon, and the crow, on each one ſort; on the moor- | 


hen three ſorts; on the wild gooſe two ſorts; and on tlie 
crane, beſide the common one, a white ſort, marked, as 
it were with Arabic charafters, Men, he obſerves, are 
ſubject to two kinds, the common bones, and that called 
the crab=louſe. He allo ſound peculiar ſorts on the goat, 
the camel, the aſs, the African ram, the ſtag, which has, 
like many of the birds, two kinds, and on the lion and 
the tyger. The ſame author hag obſerved, that the ze 
of theſe creatures is not at all proportioned to that of 
the animal they are to inhabit, for the ſtarling has them 
as large as the ſwan, Redi, Gen. Inf. p. 312. 

It is obſervable, that ſome ſort of conſtitutious are more 


apt to brecd /ice than others; and that in certain places | 


of different degrees of heat, they are very certain to be 
deſttoyed upon people, who in other climates are over- 
run with them. It is an obſervaiion of Oviedo, that the 
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the Spaniſh ſailors who are generally much afliQed with 
lice, always loſe them in a certain degree in their voyage 
to the Indies, and have them again on their coming to 
the ſame degree at their retuin : this is not only true of 
the Spaniards, but of all other people who make the ſame 
voyage; | ſor though they ſet out ever ſo 1%, they have 
not one of theſe creatures to be found after they come to 
the tropic. And in the Indies there is no ſuch thing as 
a /ouſe about the body, though the people be ever ſo naſty. 
The ſailors continue free from theſe creatures till their 
return; but in going back they uſually begin to. be 4%, 
after they come to about the latitude of Madeira. "he 
extreme ſweats which the working people naturally fall 
into between this latitude and the Indies, drown and de- 
{troy the ice, and are of the ſame effect as the rubbin 
over the 1 heads of children with butter and oil. The 
ſwrat in end about the Indies is not rank as in Europe, 
and therefore it is not apt to breed ce; but when the 
people return into Jatitudes where they ſweat rank again, 
their naſtineſs ſubjects them to the ſame viſitations of 
theſe vermin which it uſed to have. | 
The people in general, in the Indies, are very ſubjeC to 
lice in their heads, though free from them in their bodies. 
The reaſon of this is, that theit heads ſweat leſs than 
their body, and they take no care to comb and clean 
them. The Spaniſh negroes waſh their heads thoroughly 
once every week with ſoap, to prevent their being /ou/y. 
This makes them eſcape much better than the other ne- 
groes who are ſlaves there, for the /ice grow ſo numerous 
in their heads, that they often cat large holes in this part. 
Mr. de la Hire has given a curious account of the crea- 
ture which he found on the common fly, Having occaſion 
to view a living fly by the microſcope, he obſerved on 
its head, back, and ſhoulders, a great number of ſmall 
animals, crawling very nimbly about, and often climbing 
up W grow at the origin of the fly's legs. 
He, with a fine needle, took up one of theſe, an placed 
it before the microſcope, uſed to view the animalcules in 
fluids. It had eight legs, four on each fide; they were 
not placed very diſtant from one another, but the four 
toward the head were ſeparated by a ſmall ſpace ſrom 
the four toward the tail. The feet were of a particular 
ſtructure, being compoſed of ſeveral fingers, as it were, and 
fitted for taking faſt hold of any thing; the two neareſt 
the head were alſo more remarkable in this particular than 
thoſe near the tail; the extremities of the legs, for a little 
way above the feet, were dry and void of fleſh, like the 
legs of birds, but above this part they appeared plump 
and fleſhy. It had two ſmall horns upon its head, formed 
of ſeveral hairs arranged cloſe together; and there 
were ſome other cluſters of hairs by the (ide of theſe 
nde, but they bad not the ſame figure; and toward the 
origin of the hinder legs there were two other ſuch cluſters 
of hairs, which took their origin at the middle of the 
back. Lhe whole creature was of a bright yellowiſh red; 
and the lege, and all the body, except a large ſpot in the 
centre, were perſeAly tranſparent, In ſize, the author 
believes it was about +*.-th part of the bigneſs of the 
head of the fly; he obſerves, that it is rarely that flies 
are found infeſted with them. tem. Acad. Par. 1693. 
LovusE, tree. See Apis. _ | | 
LousE, uu. Hee MILLEPEDES, 1 
LovsSE-wort, pediculuri, in Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, of the didynamia angioſpermia claſs; the cha- 
racters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts of one leaf, 
and is of a perſonated or maiked form, and divided into two 
lips, the upper one hooded, the lower one divided into 
thice ſegments; the piilil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed 
in manner of a nail to the hinder part of a flower; this 
afterwards ripens into a capſule, divided into two cells, 
and containing oblong, flatted, and marginated ſeeds. Lin- 
neus enumerates hſteen ſpecies of this plant. The com— 
mon ſpecics ate very troubleſome weeds in paſtures. 
LousE-wort, yellow, rhinamhus, in Botany, a genus of the 
didhnimid angiofpermia claſs; the charaders are, that 
the flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
which is roundiſh, compreſſed, and blown up; it bath 
one ringent petal, with a cylindrical tube of the length 
of the empalement, comprelled at the baſe, but opening 
at the top; the upper lip is hooded, compreſſed, and in- 
dented at the point ; the lower lip is plain, ſpreading, and 
cut into three obtuſe parts at the point; it has four ſta- 
mina ſhut up in the upper lip, and an oval comptefled 
germen, which becomes a capſule of the ſame form, with 
two cells, opening on the ſide and filled with compreſied 
ſeeds. Miller enumerates three and Linnzus ſeven ſpe— 
cies. 
The Dutch carry on a trade with the ſeeds and ſeed- 
veſſels of a ſpecies of this plant, reſembling the common 
yellow meadow lor ſe-wert, to Germany, and call it ſemen 
ſaradillos; they ule it for deſtcoying bugs; for this pui- 
poſe, they boil a quantity of the ſeeds and capſules in 
common water, With which they waſh their eras 
| bed - 
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dedſteads, &c, where theſe inſecks are lodged, and thus 
they are efeQually deſtroyed. Miller. 
LOUVRE, in Miſic, a well known dance-tune. 
LovvRE is alſo the name of the royal palace at Paris, 
LouvRE, hanours of the. See HonOURS. 
LOW arrs, in Horſemanſbip. See AIRS. * 
Low flank, hemiſphere, maſs, ſtyle. See the ſubſtantives. 


Low-bell, in Birding, a name given to a bell, by means of | 


which they take birds in the night in open champaign 
countries, and among ſtubble in October. The method 
33 to go out about nine o'clock in a ſtill evening, when 
he air is mild and the moon does not ſhine, 

The /-20-bell is to be of a derp and hollow ſound, and of 


fuch a fize, that a man may conveniently carry it in one 
hand. The perſon who carries it is to make it toll all 


the way he goes, as nearly as may be, in that manner in 
which the bell on the neck of a ſheep tol's, as it goes on 
while it feeds. There mult aiſo be a box made like a 
large lanrhorn, about a ſoot ſquare, and lined with tin, 
but with one ſide open. Two or three preat lights are to 
be ſet in this, and the box is to be fixed to the perſon's 


breaſt, with the open {ide forwards, ſo that the light 


may be caſt forward to a great diſtance ; it will ſpread as 
it goes out of the box, and will diſtinctly ſhew the perſon 
who carries it whatever there 1s in a large ſpace of 
round which it extends over, and conſequently all the 


birds that rovſt upon the ground. Two perſons mult. 


follow him who carries the box and bell, one on each 
fide, ſo as not to be within the reach of the light to 
ſhew themſelves. Each of theſe is to have a hand- 


net of about three or four feet ſquare, faſtened to a 


long ſtick or pole; and on which ever {ide any bird is 
ſeen at rooſt, the perſon who is neareſt is to lay his net 


over it, and take it with as little noiſe as poſſible. When | 


the net is over the bird, the perſon who laid it is not to 
de in a hurry to take the bird, but muſt ſtay till he who 
carries the light is got beyond it, thar the motions may 
not be diſcovered. The blaze of the light, and the noiſe 
of the bell, terrify and amaze the birds, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they remain {till to be taken; but the people 
who are about the work muſt keep the ſtricteſt quiet and 
ſtillneſs that may be. ITY | 
Some people are fond of going on this ſcheme alone. 
The perſon then fixes the ligbt-box to his breaſt, and 
carries the bel! in one hand and the net in the other; 
the net, in this caſe, may be ſomewhat ſmaller, and the 
handle {horter. When more than one are out at a time, 
it is always proper to carry a gun. It is no uncommon 
thing to eſpy a hare when on this expedition; and, in that 


Caſe, it is better to ſhoot her, than to truſt to the taking 


her in the net, for ſhe will very eaſily eſcape from that. 
Some tie the bell to their girdle, and carry the light in 
ther left hand and the net in their right; the light is not 
to be ſo large in this caſe, and the other way is therefore 
rather the better. | i 


Low-bellers, in our Statute-Books, are perſons who go in 


the night-time with a light and bell: by the fight and 

noiſe whereof, birds ſitting on the ground become ſtupe- 

fied, and ſo are covered with a net, and taken. | 
Low, in the Manege Lo carry Low. See CARRYING. 
Low -watcy, See WATER. 


 Low-wines, See Low-WiINEs. S . 
To LOWER, in Sea- Language, is to eaſe down gradually, | 


expreſſed of ſome weighty body, which 1s ſuſpended by 


tackles or other ropes, which being flackened, ſuffer the | 


body to deſcend as ſlowly or expeditioully as the occaſion 
_ requices. Hence lower handfomeiy, ard /ower cheerly, are 
oppoſed to one another; the former being the order to 
lower gradually, and the latter to lower expeditiouſly. 
LOWERING, in the Diſtillery, a term uſed to expreſs the 
debaſing the ſtrength of any ſpirituous liquor by mixing 
water with it. The ſtandard and marketable price of 
theſe liquors are fixed, in regard to a certain ſtrength in 
them called PROOF; this is that ſtrength, which makes 
them, when ſhook in a phial, or poured from on high into 
a glaſs, retain a froth or crown of bubbles for ſome time. 
In this ſtate ſpicits conſiſt of about half pure, or totally 
inflammable ſpicit and half water; and if any foreign or 
home ſpirit is to be expoſed to ſale, and is tound to have 


that proof wanting, ſcarce any one will buy it, till it has | 
been diſtilled again and brought to that ſtrength; and if 


it is above that ſtrength the proprietor uſually adds water 
to it to bring it down to that ſtandard. 'Fhis addition of 
water, to debaſe the ſtrength, is what is called lowering 
it, People well acquainted with the goods, will indecd 
buy ſpirits at any ſtrength, only /:weri7g a ſample to the 
proof ſtrength, and by that judging of the itrength of 
the Whole; but the generality of buyers will not enter 
into this, but have it all bebe for them. 

There is another kind of /orvering in practice among the 
retailers of fpirituous liquors to the vulgar, this is the re- 
ducing it under the ſtandard of proof. They buy it proof, 
and alterwards increaſe their profit upon it, by lowering 


by © 


it with water one eighth part. The quantity of ſpirit is 
what they generally allow themſelves for the'addition of 
water; aud whoever bas the art of doing this, without 
deſtroying the bubble proof, as this is eaſily done by means 
of ſome addition, that gives a gteater tenacity to the 
parts of the ſpirit, will deceive all that judge by this 
proof alone; that is, very nearly all who are concerned 
in the ſpirit trade. Such an additional quantity of water 
as one eighth, makes the ſpirit tafte fofter and cooler, 
and will make many prefer it to the ſtronger fpirit, which 
is hotter and more fiery; but unleſs the ſpirit, thus 
lower ed, were tolerably clean, or the proof be ſome other 
way preſerved, the addition of the water lets looſe ſome 
of the coarſe oil, which makes the liquor milky, and 
leaves a very nauſeous taſte in the mouth. Shaw's Eſſay 
on Diſtillery. ar | 
The way to judge of ſpirits not being thus lowered, or 
debaſed in ſtrength, is to examine them by the eye and 
tongue; and in buying a quanrity of proof goods, fuck 
ſhouid always be choſen as are clean, thin, and light, and 
have a good crown of froth, which goes off in large bub- 
bles, ſuch as taſte ſoft and uniform, and are not high 
flavoured, of an alkaline guſt, nor acrid and fiery, but 
ſoon quit the tongue. ; e 
LOWERING the flog. See FLAG. mY 85 
LOWEST region. See REGION. 0 05 
LOXIA, in Ornithology. See CROss bill. See alſo Bur. i. 
Finch, CocoTHRasTEs, GEEEN-frrch, & c. | 
LOXODROMIC table. See TABLE. 1 
LOXODROMICS, the art or method of oblique s ALL ING, 
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by the the loxodrotny, or RHUMB, 
LOXODROMY, LoxODROMIA, formed of aotoc, oblique, 
and òęouos, courſe, the line which a ſhip deſcribes in ſail- 
ing on the ſame collateral Huus. 
The /cxodromy, called alſo the loxodromic line, cuts all the 
meridians in the ſame angle, called the Joxodromic angle. 
This line is a ſpecies of the logarithmic SPIRAL, deſcrib- 
ed on the ſurface of the ſphere, having the meridians for 
its radil. pe wat] | 
LOYAL, in the Manege. A horfe is ſaid to be loyal, that 
freely bends all his force in obeying and performing any 
manege he is put to; and does not defend himſelf, or 
reſiſt, notwithſtanding his being ill treated, 
A loyal mouth is an excellent mouth, of the nature of 
ſuch as we call mouths with a full reſt upon the hand. 
LOZENGE, or Loz Ax E, in Geometry, a kind of paral- 
lelogram, or quadrilateral figure, conſiſting of ſour equal 
and parallel lines, or ſides, whoſe angles are not right, 
but whereof two oppoſite ones are acute, and the other 
two obtuſe; the diſtance between the two obtuſe ones 
being always equal to the length of one fide. | 
Scaliger derives the word lozenge from /aurengia; this 
figure reſembling, in ſome reſpects, that of a laurel leaf. 
In geometry, it is ordinarily called KHoMBUs; and, 
when the ſides are unequal RHOMBOIDES, 15 
LoZENGE, in Heraldry, is a rhombus, or figure of equal 
ſides, but unequal angles; reſembling a quarry of glaſs 
in our old windows; placed erect, point-ways. See Tab. 
II. Herald. y, fig. 71. It is in this figure that all unmarried 
gentlewomen and widows bear their coats of arms ; be- 
cauſe, as ſome ſay, it was the figure of the Amazonian 
fthield : or, as others, becauſe it is the ancient figure of 
the ſpindle. | nn 
The lozenge differs from the /u/i, in that the latter is 
narrower in the middle, and not ſo ſharp at the ends. 
| LoZENGEs, among Jetoellers, are common to brilliant and 
roſe diamonds. In the former they are formed by the 
meeting of the ſkill and ftar-facets on the bezil; in the 
latter, by the meeting of the FACETS in the horizontal _ 
ribs of the crown. | 
LozENGE is alfo a form of medicine, made into ſmall 
pieces, to be held or chewed in the mouth till they are 
melted there: the ſame with what are otherwiſe called 
trochiſei, troches. | | £ | 
LUA, in Mythology, a Roman divinity mentioned by Livy, 
lib. viti. and invoked in war. The name is ſuppoſed to 
be derived from luere, to cæpiate. | | 
LUBI, in Botany, a name by which many authors have 
called the cocoa nut- tree, or palma nucifera medica of othet 
writers. 
LUCAR, among the Romans, an appellation piven to the 
money expended upon plays and public ſhews. 
EUCARIA, an ancienc dealt celebrated by the Romans. 
Sext. Pompeius oblerves, that the Zucaria were ſolem— 
nized in the woods, where the Romans, defeated and 
purſued by the Gauls, retired, and concealed themſelves. 
The word, according to Feſtus, and Sext, Pompeius, 
comes from /ucus, a grove, or wood. Varro derives it 
from duce, the ablative of the word lux, light and liberty. 
But the ſormer etymology ſeems the more natural. 
It was held in the month of July, in memory of the aſy- 
lum they ſound in the wood, which was between the 
Tyber and the road called Via Salaria, 
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LUCE, ean de. See Eav de luce. | 
LUCERIUS, in Mythology, a name given to Jupiter, as 


LUCERNA, in [chthyology, the name of a fiſh caught in the 


LUCERNE, medica, in Botany, The flower, which hath | 


by the keel and ſtandard; the germen afterward turns to 
a compreſſed moon- ſhaped pod, ineloſing ſeveral kidney- | 


Joins this genus to the medicago or Snai/ TREFOIL, 
Lucerne, which is the greater upright medico, with 
purpliſh flowers, called alſo Burgundy hay, 1s frequently | 


be credited by any that have not tried the plant. It is 


it, and this they dunged and laid out in beds. as we do for 


part ſhattered out, that they might be ſure of more plants 
in the beds; after this, they cut it as young as they“ 
pleaſed, and it uſually yielded them four or five crops or 


nured in a leſs troubleſome manner. 
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Luceria was given to Juno, as the deities which gave 
light to the world. 


Mediterranean and ſome other ſeas, of the cuculus kind, 

and very nearly approaching to the ſhape and figure of 

the HRIRUN Do. Its tail is but flightly forked, and what 

diſtinguiſhes it principally from the hirundo, is, that its 
ſide-lines, near the tail divide into two, whereas in that 

fiſh they continue ſingle; its ſcales are very ſmall, and it 

has a furrow on the back, edged by twenty-five ſpines on 

each fide; the gill-fins are of a remarkable ſize, and 
look like wings; it feeds on ſhrimps and other ſmall ani- | 
mals. See Tab II. of Fiſhes, N“ 20. | 


a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, cut into five equal 


acute points, is of the butterfly kind ; the ſtandard oval | 


and entire; the border reflexed; the two wings are ob- 
long, oval, and fixed by an appendix to the keel, which 


is oblong, bifid, and reflexed toward the ftandard ; it has | 
ten ſtamina, nine of which are joined almoſt to their | 


tops, the other is ſingle, terminated by ſmall ſummits ; 
It has an oblong compreſſed germen, which is incutved, 
ſitting in a ſhort ſtyle: this and the ſtamina are involved 


ſhaped feeds. Miller enumerates eight ſpecies. Linnæus 


cultivated by our farmers in the manner ot clover. It is 


the ſame plant which the ancients were ſo fond of under | 


the name of medica, ſo called becauſe it came originally 
from Media, and on the culture of which they beſtowed | 
ſuch great care and pains. | | 


Its leaves grow three at a joint, like thofe of the clover; | 


its flowers, which appear in June, are purple, and its pods 
of a ſcrew-like ſhape, containing ſeeds, which ripen in| 
September, like thoſe of the broad-clover, but larger and | 
more kidney-ſhaped. _ 4 | „ 
The ſtalks grow erect, and after mowing, they immediately 
grow up again from the parts where they were cut off. 


"Che roots are longer than thoſe of the ſaint-foin, and are 
not ſingle, but ſometimes they run perpendicular in three 


or four places from the crown. Miller reckons four va-| 


rieties of this ſpecies, the beſt of which is that with the 
urple flower. 5 5 | 
Fs is the only plant in the world, whoſe hay is preſer- 
able to the ſaint-foin for the fattening of cattle 3 but its 
virtues, in that reſpect are ſo great, that they are not to 


the ſweeteſt graſs in the world, but muſt be given to 
cattle with caution, and in ſmall quantities, otherwiſe 
they will ſwell and incur diſeaſes fiom it. | 

The ancients were at the greateſt pains to plant this pro- 
perly : they choſe the fatteſt and belt land they had for 


the choiceſt garden plants. They ſowed it in the end of 
April, firſt carefully preparing the ground by breaking 
the clods, then they raked the earth over the ſeeds to 
cover them lightly, and when it was come up, they care- | 
fully kept the beds clear of weeds. They ſowed it very 
thick, and let the firſt crop of it ſtand till the ſeed was in 


more in a year. A land well planted with it, would 
with proper management, laſt ten years, and produce 
largely all the time. It is computed that Engliſh gar- 
deners make forty pounds of an acre of aſparagus, or many 


other garden plants, with half the labour and expence | 


that was beſtowed upon an acre of the Roman medica. 
'This was a piece of huſbandry only practiſed while that 
great empire was in its glory; at preſent they have very 
little medica or lucerne in Italy, and what they have is ma- 


In the ſouth ol France there is annually a great quantity 
of it raiſed. They fow it alone in March, or in the end 
of September, chooſing for this purpoſe dry and ſandy 
lands, but ſuch as he low. | 5 
They prepare theſe by ploughing and harrowing them 
very fine, and the ſpring and autumn being rainy, they 


have no occaſion to water the plants, while young, as the | 
Romans did. The ſummers in that part of the world are 


much drier than in Italy, and by that means the graſs is 
burnt up, and other weeds much deſtroyed, ſo that the 
crop does not want that vaſt expence in weeding that.the 
Roman medica did: by this means the expence alſo is 
greatly abated, 


On the banks of the Rhine, lucerne is produced in great 
abundance, and may be mowed five or ſix times in a year. 


In Switzerland allo this plant is cultivated with great ad- 
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vantage: but it has not found fo good a reception in Eng. 
land as it juſtly deſerves; though there is reaſon to be. 
lieve that it will ſuccecd as well in this country as in 
France or Switzerland, ſince it is extremely hardy, and 
capable of ceſiſting the ſevereſt cold of our climate. The 
culture of lacerne was attempted in this country about the 
year 1650, and afterwards diſcontinued, through failure 
of ſucceſs, for many years; but ſince the diſcovery and 
practice of the new method of huſbandry, it has been 
revived with conſiderable advantage. However writers 
on agriculture are not agreed as to the belt method of 
cultivating this plant. Mr. Tull obſerves, that though 
all our land ſeems to be either too rich, too poor, or too 
cold, for raiſing this valuable plant in the way of the com- 
mon huſbandry, yet he is convinced, that in the new me- 
thods, many thouſand acres of Engliſh land is capable of 
producing fine crops of it, even for an age together. 

The greater degree of moiſture, and leſs heat of this eli- 
mate, are all of the utmoſt advantage to this plant when 
horſe-hoed, as that ſufliciently prevents the growth of 
the turf which would deſtroy it. | 
In the drier ſummers in Italy and in the ſouth of France, 
the /ucerne yields only four or five crops inftead of fix or 
ſeven; but in the drier ſummers in England, it would 
ſucceed the beſt of all, and gire the moſt numerous crops. 
The horſe-hoing prevents the turf, and makes the land. 
imbibe the deus, and retain them for the nouriſkment of 
the plants; and lucerne, in ſheltering places, will grow by 
this means, even in our winter, plants of it having been 


ſeen at Chriſtmas of fourteen inches high. Out winters 


need not be feared in regard to the lucerne, for at Nevuf- 
chatel it is found to ſtand all the winters very well; yet 
there the roſemary plants all die if left out in the winter, 
This is a proof that the winters are more ſevere than 
our's, for it is not one winter in forty that hurts this 
ſhrub with us. 5 | 

In the year 175c8, the lucerne in Languedoc ſuffered by 
the ſeverity of the winter, but this was ſo ſharp, that 
the olive-trees, and even the walnut-trees, were alſo 
killed by it: as no ſuch froſts come among us to kill 
our walnut-tiees, we need not fear a crop of this plant, for 
much of it ſurvived even there when thoſe trees perithed. 
In Languedoc the lucerne never arrives at any gteat height, 


except where it has the advantage of the plough; and in 


Wiltſhire there have been lands fown with it, where it 
grew but poorly and low ; but after the fame grounds had 
been ploughed, and after corn laid dewn with ſaint-foin, 
the lucerne plants that were left grew up to a vaſt height, 
and were very vigorous, which ſhews the advantage of the 


plougb; and all this advantage will be regularly given by 


horſe-hoeing, without the deſtruction of any of the p'ants, 
Though the common method of buſbandry will not raiſe 
lucerne to advantage, yet the horſe-hoeing huſbandry 
will raiſe it annually, increaſing in value to the owner, 
and make one of the moſt profitable articles of it. 
The ſoil to plant it on mult be either a hot gravel, or a 


very rich dry ſand, or ſome other rich warm land that has 
not an under ſtratum of clay, and is not too near ſprings 


of water. The natural poorneſs of gravel may be made 
up by dung and the benefit of the hoe, and the natural 
richneſs of the other lands being increaſed by hoeivg and 
cleanſing them from graſs, the lacerne will thrive with 
lefs heat; for what it wanted in one of theſe qualities 


_ muſt be made up in the other. The beſt ſeaſon for 


planting it in England according to Mr. 'Tull, is about 
the middle of April after the danger of froſt is paſt; for 
a [mall froſt will deſtroy the whole crop, when the plants 
ſirſt appear, and too much wet, with cold weather, wil! 
rot the feeds in the ground. | | 
'The number of /ucerne plants ſhould be leſs than thoſe 
of ſaint-foin to an acre, becauſe they grow much laiger 
in this way of management, and each occupies a great 
ſpace of ground, and produces a larger quantity of hay. 
The quick growth of this plant requires that it ſhould have 
large ſupplies of nouriſhment, and good room to grow in, 
and it is better in all things of this kind to err in ſetting 
the plants too far diſtant than in ſetting them too near. 
The moſt fatal diſeaſes incident to lucerne is ſtarving; for 
this reaſon good culture is neceſſary to it, and the often 


turning ihe earth with the hoe all about it. By this means, 


a plant, that in the common way of fowing, would not 
have been more than four or five inches high, will be 
three feet, and will ſpread every way, fo as to produce 2 
quantity of hay, more like thecutting of a ſhrub than a plant. 
The plants ſhould ſtand at five inches diltance in ſingle 
rows, and the intervals between theſe rows muſt be 1ctc 
wide enough for the uſe of the hoe-plough. | 
The rows of lucerne plants muſt not be thinned till they 
are grown up to ſome height; for while young they are 
ſubject to be eaten by the fly, like turneps; and if this de- 
ſtroyer ſhould ſeize them, after they are reduced to only 
a competent number, the crop would be rendered much 
too thin. The hoe · plough is the only inſtrument _ can 
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| bring this plant to perfection, and it mult be frequently 


had in proportion to the number of crops it produces ; 
but then it muſt be ſtill ſome years, leſt the ploughed ground 
injure the hay that is made upon it; and when it is come 


to a turf, and the lucerne wants renewing, the four-coul- 


tered plough is the only inſtrument that can prepare the 
turf to be killed, and cure the /uceyne. This plough muſt 
be uſed in the following manner : turn its furrows toward 
one row, and from the next; that 15, plough round one 
row, and that will finiſh two intervals; and ſo of the reſt. 
The next ploughing muſt be towards thoſe rows from 
which they were turned the firſt time, and care muſt be 
taken that the firſt ſurrows do not lie long enough on the 
rows to kill the plants, which will be much longer in 
winter than in ſummer. Te 
Lucerne can never be expected to ſucceed well any 
where, let the ſoil be ever ſo good, unleſs it be kept clean 
from natural graſs. Tull's Horſe-Hocing Huſbandry, 
chap. 13. 

Mc. Miſter, in his directions for the culture of lucerne, 
recommends a light, dry, looſe, ſandy land, which thould 
be well ploughed and dreſſed, and cleared of weeds. 
The beſt time for ſowing the ſeed, which ſhould not be 


mixed with oats or barley, as is ſometimes the practice, | 


is in the middle of Aprit, and in a dry ſeaſon. After 
baving well ploughed and harrowed the land very fine, 


he adviſes to make a drill quite acrols the ground, almoſt 


half an inch deep, into which the ſeeds thould be ſcat- 
tered very thin, and to cover them over with earth ſome- 
what more than a quarter of an inch thick. Another 


drill ſhould then be made about a foot and a half from the 


former, ſowing the ſeeds in the ſame manner as before, 
and thus proceeding through the whole ground. In this 
way, an acre of land will require about fix pounds of 
ſeeds. If this crop be well cultivated, it will continue 
many years, and be as good as when firſt ſown. By 
ſowing the ſeed in rows, the plants will have room to 
grow, and the ſoil between them may be ſtirred more 
eafily with a hoe, in order to deſtroy the weeds and en- 
courage the growth of the plants. This hoeing ſhould be 
repeated in dry weather two or three times, while the 
plants are young, for more effectually deſtroying the 
weeds. In the beginning of Auguit the plants will have 
grown to the height of two feet or more, and the flowers 
will begin to appear : they ſhould then be cut in a dry 
ſeaſon ; and when they are made into hay, often turned 
that they may ſoon dry and be carried off the ground; 
for if they lie long upon the roots, they will prevent 
their ſhooting. Mr. Tull recommends to cut the lucerne 


beſore it begins to flower: the richeſt /ucerne hay, he ſays, 


is cut while the ſtalks are ſingle, without any collateral 
branches, and in this caſe there is not uſually ſo much 
as the bud of a flower to be ſeen on the plants. Aſter 
the crop is taken off, the ground ſhould be ſtirred between 


the rows with a hoe, to kill the weeds and looſen the 


ſurface; and thus in the beginning of September, there 
will be ſhoots four or five inches high, which may be fed 
down with ſhcep until November. In the beginning of 
February, the ground between the rows ſhould again be 
ſtirred with the hoe, without injuring the crown of the 
roots, By this management, in a warm foil, the ſhoots 
will be five or fix inches high in the middle of March ; 
and they may be fed down, if fodder be wanted, till a 


week in April; after which it ſhould be left to grow for 


a crop, which will be fit to cut in the beginning of June; 


and when the ground is cleared, let it be ſtirred again 


with a Dutch hoe, and thus there wil! be another crop 
fit to cut in the middle or latter end of July: after which 


it ſhould be fed down again in autumn with larger cattle, | 
obſerving not to let them remain after the roots have done 


footing, leſt they eat down the crown of the roots be- 
low the buds, which would conſiderably damage, if not 


deſlroy them. In this way you may continue conſtantly | 


to have two crops to cut, and two feedings upon this 
Plant, and in good ſeaſons there may be three crops cut 
and two feedings z which will be a great improvement, 
eſpecially as this plant will grow upon dry barren foils, 
and be of great uſe in dry ſummers, when graſs is often 
bukut up. And as it is an early plant in the ſpring, it 

will de of great ſervice when ſodder is ſcarce, becauſe it 


will be fit to feed at leaſt a month before graſs or clover. 


The belt ſeed is procured from Switzerland and the 
northern parts of France; but the ſe:d may be ſowed in 


England, by ſuffering ſome of the plants to grow uncut | 


till the ſceds are ripe, and then cutting them and laying 
them to dry in an open barn, expoſed to the air, but de- 
ſended from the wet. When they are quite dry, the ſeed 
may be threſhed out, cleanſed from the hufk, and pre- 
ſerved in a dry place. his ſeed, ſays Mr. Miller, is pre- 
ferable to any brought from abroad. This writer lays 
great ſtreſs on lucerne being ſown by itſelf, unmixed with 


any other feed. Wh ; 5 l 
Vor, Ill. Ne 209. en the lucerne is made into hay, it 


muſt be oſten turned, and expoſed a fortnight before it 
can be houſed ; and ſhould then be kept in cloſe barns; 
where it will remain good for three years. An acre/of 
this fodder has been reckoned ſufficient to keep three 
horſes for a whole year: and three acres of it have fed 
ten cart-horſes, from the end of April to the beginning 
of October, without any other food, though they have 
been conſtantly worked. Lucerne is belt uſed green, and 
will ſerre the purpoſe both of hay and corn. Miller's 
Gard. Dict. 
Mr. Rocque, a late writer on the culture of lucerne, ad- 
vances a different opinion from that of moſt others on 
this ſubject, He recommends the ſtrongeſt land, which 
ſhould be prepared in the ſame manner as for barley, 
being ploughed, harrowed, and cleaned from weeds : he 
adviſes before the laſt ploughing, to manure the land with 
freſh ſtable-dung, which ſhould be laid on in a ſtate of 
full fermentation, and ploughed in as foon as poſlible ; 
after which the land muſt be harrowed, and the lucerne- 
ſeed ſown broad-caſt, nor in drills, in fine weather, after 
the rate of about fourteen pounds to an acre; afterwards 
it ſhould be harrowed again with a light or buſh-harrow, 
and, laſtly, rolled to fettle the ground and break the clods. 
The quantity of tillage and time of ſowing muſt be re- 
gulated by the nature of the foil. Heavy ſtrong land will 
require more ploughings and harrowings, and to be later 
ſown than light land; and, for the firtt time, a trench- 
ploughins would be of great advantage. Lucerne, he 
ſays, may be ſown from the beginning of March to the 
end of May, but April, in dry weather, is the beſt time. 
Barley or oats may be ſown with the lacerne, in the pro- 
portion of a buſhel bf either of the former, which ſhould 
be ſown fir{t on an acre, to fourteen pounds of the lucerne. 
When the plants are one year old, Mr. Rocque adviſes, 
to gooverthe land, early in the ſpring, and in dry weather, 
with a large harrow, as often as is ſufficient to root up 
annual weeds and graſs; to add a dreſſing of rotten dung; 
and in the ſecond ſpring, after fowing, to plough the 
ground with a drill plough, having a round thare, without 
a fin or feather, and without a coulter, which ploughing 
ſhould be annually repeated : after lying for a ſew days 
to dry and mellow, it ſhould be harrowed down. This 
writer ſays, that he has ſeen lucerne mowed five times in 
a ſeaſon, yielding, at the five mowings, nearly eight loads 
of hay per acre. Mr. Rocque 1s of opinion, that it is by 
no means adviſeable to ſave the ſeed in England, ſince it 
may be imported ſo cheap, that the ſeedſman can afford 
to retail it at gd. a pound. | IO | | 
Others have recommended the method of ſowing the 
lucerae ſeed in a nurſery, and afterwards removing the 
young plants, with their ſtaiks and tap-roots cut off, and 
tranſplanting them in the field where the crop is to be 
produced. The plants in this way of management arg 
tranſplanted into holes filled with water, in rows three 
feer four inches diſtant from each other, and about a foot 
from each other in the rows. An acre of iraninlanted 
lucerne, it is ſaid, will bring in 5/. a year, clear of all ex- 
pences, for a confiderable time. M. de Chateauvieux 
has made_many experiments on the method of cultivating 
lucerne on beds and ridges, which are to be a little more 
than three feet broad, and tranſplanting his plants in a. 
ſingle row upon each ridge, at the diſtance of about fix 
inches. In this way he obtained above five tons of lune 
hay per Engliſh acre, reckoning his crops at an average of 
ſour years; and it is obſervable, that his crops were im- 
proving, though they had no manure, and were only hoed 
with his cultivation. This method of planting on ridges 
ſeems to be the beſt method, with regard to produce, of 
any that has been yet practiſed; but it might be moſt 
adviſeable, to ſet the plants at nine inches diſtance in 
the rows, and to make the ridges four one-half, oc 
five inches broad, for the convenience of hoeing them. 
Good crops of green /ucerne may be reckoned from twenty 
to forty tons, and the average about twenty-five tons per 
acre, when drilled on the level; but conliderably more, 
if upon ridges and horſe-hoed. Farmer's Diction. art. 
Lucerne, | 
LuUcERNE, in ſchtbyolrgy, a name given by the Venetians 
to the fiſh commonly called the URANOScOPE. It is a 
ſpecies of trachinus, with many beards on the lower 
jaw. | a | | 
LUCIANISTS, or Luc Ax Iss, a religious ſect, ſo called 
from Lucianus, or Lucanus, a heretic of the ſecond cen - 
tury, heing a diſciple of Marcion, whofe errors he fol- 
lowed, adding ſome new ones to them. 5 | 
Epiphanius ſays, he abandoned Marcion ; teaching, that 
people onght not to marry for fear of enriching the Crea- 
tor: and yet other authors maintain, that he held this 
error in common with Marcion, and other Gnoſtics. 
He denied the immortality of the foul; aſſerting it to be 
material. 
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LUCID intervals, the fits of lunatics, or maniacs, wherein 


LUCIDA coronæ, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, in the 


Lvcipa hydre, in Aſtronomy. See COR bydre. 
Lucida hræ, a bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the 


LUCIDUM ſeptum. See SEPTUM. 
LUCIFER, in A/tronomy and Mytbelegy, a name given to 


 LUCIFERA, in Mythology, a ſurname given to Diana, un- | 


LUCIFERIANS, a religious ſect, who adhered to the 


- LUCINA, of lux, light, in Mythology, 2 deity who preſided 


Lucius terreftris, the land- pite, in Zoology, the name of a 


L UC 


time aſter the Arians. They taugbt that the Father had 
been a Father always, and that he had the name even 


„ 8 call it marble of Buga. Hill's Hiſt. of Foff. p. 
466. 


before he begot the Son ; as having in him the power, or | LUCULLIAN games, in Antiquity, were annual games 


faculty, of generation : and in this manner they account- 
ed for the eternity of the Son. 


the phrenzy leaves them in poſſeſſion of their reaſon. 


decreed by the province of Aſia, about the year 70 before 
Chriſt, in honour of the exploits of Lucullus 


LUDI Circenſes. See CIRCENSES, | | 
Lu p Cereales, See CEREALEs. 


It is ſaid, lunatics are capable of making a will in their | Lu pi forales. See FLORALES. 


lucid intervals. 


northern crown. See Coko A Borealis. | 
conſtellation LYRA. 


the planet Venus, when ſhe appears in the morning 
beſore ſun-riſe. | | 

der which title ſhe was invoked by the Greeks in child- 

bed. She was repreſented as covered with a large veil, 
interſperſed with ſtars, bearing a creſcent on her head, 

and holding in her hand a lighted flambeau. 


ſchiſm of Lucifer, biſhop of Cagliari, in the fourth cen- 


tury, who was baniſhed by the emperor Conſtantius, for | 


having defended the Nicene doctrine concerning the three 
perſons in the Godhead, | 
St. Auguſtine ſeems to intimate, that they believed the 
ſoul, which they conſidered as of a carnal nature, to be 
tranſmitted to the children from their fathers. 'Lheo- 
doret ſays, that Lucifer was the author of a new error. 
The Luciferians increaſed mightily in Gaul, Spain, 
Egypt, &c. The occaſion of the ſchiſm was, that Luci- 
fer would not allow any acts he had done to be aboliſhed. 
There were but two Luaferian biſhops, but a great num- | 
ber of prieſts and deacons. The Luciferians bore a pe- 
culiar averſion to the Arians. 


over the labour of women and the birth of children. 
This title 1s ſometimes given to Viana, but moſt com- 
JJEECCCCCC lf. 55*Vöf 
LUCIOLA, in Bztany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the ophiogloſſum, or adders tongue. 
LUCIOPERCA, the pite-perch, a fiſh caught in the Da- 
nube, and other large rivers, and in the lakes of Germany, 
and eſteemed a very good one for the table. Others have 
called it by the names ſchilus and nagumulus. It is a fiſh 


that grows to a very conſiderable ſize, being frequently 
caught from two feet to three or four in length; it is of 
a longer ſhape than the river-perch, and grows narrower | 
toward the tail ; its ſnout is alſo more pointed and longer, 
and its back much leſs prominent than that of the com- 


mon perch ; its figure, upon the whole, more approaches | 
to that of the pike than of the perch; its belly is how- |. 
ever broad and flat; and on the anterior part of the back | 


toward the heart, there is a furrow in the middle. The 


ſcales are ranged very cloſe together, and are fimbriated 1 


round their edges; the breaſt has no ſcales; the ſides are 

of the ſame colour with thoſe of the common perch, a 

vellowiſh brown, and its belly and tins are red, but leſs 

ſo than in the common perch. _ | rp 

LUCIUS, in /chthyology. See PIKE, | | | 

Lucius marinus, the ſea-pike, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the fiſh more uſually called the MERLUCIUS, 
and in Engliſh the HAKE. 


Lucius marinus, is alſo uſed by many authors ſor the 8uD1s, | 


called alſo by ſome /phyrena. 


very ſingular ſpecies of American lizard, which has the 


ſhape, ſcales, &c. of the pike-fiſh; in the place of the | 


fins of that ſiſh, it has four legs, but theſe are ſo weak 
and {lender, that it makes no uſe of them in walking, but 
crawls along upon the giound in the manner of a ſnake, 
and draws its legs after 1'; it grows to about fifteen 
inches long, with a proportionable thickneſs ; it is all 
over covered with ſmall, ſtrong, and gloſly ſcales, of a 
{lvery grey. In the night they retire into holes and ca- 
verns, and make a very diſagreeable and loud noiſe, much 
louder than the croaking of frops, They ſeldom ſtir 
out of their holes, unleſs in the duſk of the evening; and 
if they are ever met with in the day-time, their ſtrange 
motion ſurpriſes all who ſee them. 

LUCULLEUM marmer, in the Natural Hiftory of the An- 
cients, the name of a hard ſtony kind of marble, of a good 
fine black, and capable of an elegant poliſh, but little re- 
garded from its want of variegations. When freſh broken, 
it is ſeen to be full of ſmall, but very bright ſhining 
particles, appearing like ſo many ſmall ſpangles of talc. 
[t had its name from the Roman conſul Lucullus, who 

firſt brought it into uſe in that city, It is common in 
Italy, Germany, and France, We have much of it im- 


Lou pi juveniles, See DECEMBER, 

Lup1 Trejani. See TRO1A. | 

LUDICROUS games. See Gamts. 

LUDUS Helmontii, fo called from Van Helmont, who ex- 


tolled its medicinal virtues, in Natural Hiſtory, an opake 
foſſil of an irregular ſhape, but of a very regular and 
ſingular internal ſtructure, It is of an earthy hue, and 
always divided into ſeparate maſſes, by a number of 
veins of a different colour, and purer matter than the 
reſt, Theſe maſſes, into which it is divided, are ſome- 
times ſmall and pretty regularly figured ; in which caſe, 
they are called ali or Judi, dice; but they are more 
frequently of no regular ſhape at all. There are others 
of them cruſtated, or compoſed of many coats, diſpoſed 
one over another about a central nucleus. In theſe the 
ſepta, or dividing veins, are very thin and fine, in the 
others thicker. | ; | 
It is only theſe /epta that are uſed in medicine, being 


given in nephritic complaints with ſucceſs. The doſe is 


trom a ſcruple to a drachm. | 
LUDWIGIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria mo- 


 negynia claſs. Its chatacters are theſe : the flower whoſe 
empalement is compoſed of one leaf, cut into ſegments 


at the top, conſiſts of four ſpear-ſhaped petals, which 
are cqual and ſpread open; in the centre of the flower 


is ſituated the four-cornered petal, attended with four 


ſtamina; the germen which fits under the flower, be. 
come, a four-cornered fruit, crowned with the empale. 
ment, and has four cells, which are filled with ſmall 
ſeeds, Miller mentions only one ſpecies of this plant, 
which grows naturally in South America; Linnzus rec- 
kons three ſpecies. | | 


LUES, in a general ſenſe, 1s uſed for a diſeaſe of any 


kind, h 6 
Lors, in a more particular ſenſe, is reſtrained to contagi- 
ous and peſtilential diſeaſes. | EE END 
Loks, in the common and modern uſe of the word, eſpe- 
cially when joined with Gallica, or venerea, is reſtrained 
only to the French pox. See VENEREAL diſeaſe. 
LUFF, a ſea term, the ſame with LOOR. | | 
LUFFA, Egyptian cucumber, in Botany, is a ſpecies of the 
momordica in the Linnzan ſyſtem. See Male BAL SAM 
apple. | | h | 3 8 
LUG-a- lea, a name uſed in ſome parts of England for a 
ſmall pſh of the turbot kind, or rather a middle kind 
between that and the plaiſe. It is the ſame with the 
- foaggto, | why | | | 
It is the rÞ:mbzides of Rondeletius, and the rhombus non 
aculeatus ſquamaſus of Willughby. 
We have it on our own ſhores; and the Corniſh people, 
who frequently catch it, call it the /ug-a-leaf. It has no 
rough lines at the roots of its fins. Its eyes are large, 
and ſer at a conſiderable diſtance, and it is covered with 
extremely minute ſcales. It is very flat and thin, and of 
an aſh-colour. . 8 5 
It is a very ſingular ſpecies of fiſh, differing, in ſome 
particulars, from both thoſe genera to which it ſeems 
allied, It differs from the plaiſe kind, in than it has the 
eyes, fins, &c. of the turbot, or rhombus; and from 
that fiſh, in that it is ſcaly, as the plaiſe, and the other 
hſh of that genus. h | | 
LuG-/ail, in Sea Language, is a ſquare fail, hoiſted occa- 
ſionally on the malt of a boat or ſmall veſſel, upon a yard 
which hangs nearly ata right-angle with the maſt. Thete 


niards in the Mediterranean. 

LUGGS, the Engliſh name for a peculiar ſpecics of inſect, 
found in great plenty on the ſhores of Cornwall. It is 
of the nature of the /colopendra, and is called by Mr. Ray 
vermis ſcolopendraides., It grows to twelve inches long, 
and has inſtead of legs nineteen pair of {tiff briſtles, all 
which ſtand toward the head part of the creature. The 
tail is at leaſt five inches long, when full grown, and has 
no mark of them, Its body is rounded, and much re- 
ſembles the body of the common earth-worm, and is of 
a fleſh-colour, or pale red. It has no forceps. 

LUGMON, in Natural Hiftery, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Iſlands to a ſpecies of turtle, the fe- 
male of which has a tult of red feathers, of a pale bjood- 
colour, on ber breaſt, which have greatly the appearance 
of a wound, ſo much that any body would really be 
deceived. 

LUJULA, word-/orvel, in Medicine. See SORREL. 

LUKE, or Go/pel of St. Luke, a canonical book of the New 


ported, and our artificers call it the Namur marble, the 
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 LULANIS, in Bztany, a name given by ſome 
cient Greeks to a plant, uſed very frequently for a 


_LULLY's art. | 5 | 9 
LUMB AGO, pains about the loins, and the ſmall of the 


LUM 
probably, an early Jewiſh 


wyenty diſciples. 
_ 10 ee H have died a natural death in the eigh- 


tieth or cighty-fourth year of his age, about the year of | 


E's, | 
oi think it was properly St. Paul's goſpel, and that 
when that apoſtle ſpeaks of his goſpel, he means what 
is called St. Luke's, Irenzus ſays, that St. Luke digeſted 
into writing what St. Paul preached to the Gentiles; 
and Gregory Nazianzen tells us, that St. Luke wrote 
with the aſſiſtance of St. Paul. This Goſpel, as well as 


the Acts of the Apoſtles, written by this evangeliſt, | 


ire ſuppoſed to have been two parts of the ſame volume, 
and ty ve been publiſhed in the year of Chriſt 63 or 
64, as ſome ſay, in Alexandria, but according to others 


in Greece. 


o 


St. Luke, ſays a modern writer, is pure, copious, and 
flowing in his language, and has 2 wonderful aud en- 
tertaining variety of ſelect circumſtances in his narration 
of our Saviour's divine actions. 


numerous paſſages of the evangelical hiſtory, not related 


by any other evangeliſt : both in this goſpel and Apoſtoli- | 


cal Acts, he is accurate and neat, clear and flowing with a 
natural and eaſy grace: his ſtyle is admirably accommo- 
dated to the deſign of hiſtory ; it had a very conſiderable 
reſemblance to that of his great maſter St. Paul ; and, 
like him, he had a learned and liberal education, and ap- 


pears to have been very converſant with the beſt claſſics; 


for many of bis words and expreſſions are exactly paral- 
lel to theirs. Blackwall's Sacred Claſſics. : 
S7. Lux E's day is a feſtival obſerved on the 18th of Octo- 
ber. | | | 
K. LUKE's hoſpital. See Hoster. 
of the an- 


yellow colour in dying, and by the ladies for tinging 
their hair yellow, the favourite colour of thoſe times. 
Neophytus explaining this word, ſays, that it ſignified 
the ſame with iſatis, glaſtum, or woad; and ſeveral 


others have been of that opinion, though very abſurdly, | 


ſince the glaſtum or woad dies a blue colour, not a yel- 


low; and by no means anſwers the deſcription of the | 
lulanis, which is the ſame with the LUTUM, or [utea 


herba of the Romans, and with the gen!/teila tinctor ia, 
or DYERS-weed of theſe times. e 
See ART. 


back; ſuch as precede ague- fits, and fevers. 


They riſe commonly from fulneſs, and acrimony in 


common with a diſpoſition to yawning, ſhuddering, and 
_ erratic pains in other parts; and go off with evacuation, 

generally by ſweat, and other critical diſcharges of fevers. 
This diforder is a kind of RHEUMATISM in the loins. 


LUMBAL glands. See GLAND. 


LUMBAL nerves. See NERVE. | 


LUMBARIS, an epithet given to thoſe branches of the 
carry the blood to the mulcles of the 


aorta which 
loins. ” 1 0 "og 
LumBARIs is alſo applied to certain veins which bring 


back the blood from the loins into the trunk of the vena | 


cava. | ” 
There is alſo a muſcle of the thigh which bears this name. 
See Po As. . | 

LUMBRICAL, LumBR1CAL 1s, an appellation given to 
four muſcles of the hand, and as many of the foot, which 
act as adducents of the fingers and toes. 1 
The word is formed from lumbricus, worm, on account 
of their figure, and ſmallneſs, which give them a re- 
ſemblance to worms: on which account they are called 
ver miculares. | 

LUMBR1CALEs manus are muſcles of the hands, commonly 
ſuppoſed to be nothing but branches ot the tendons of the 
perforans, which goto the inſide of the firſt bone on each 
finger, and are ſuppoſed to contribute to the variety of 
motions with the fingers, by giving a diverſion to the 
direct actions of the other muſcles; but, ſimply, they 
only ſerve to draw the fingers towards the thumb. Though 


Mr. Cowper obſerves that ſome of them have diltinct 


origins; and ſuſpects that the reſt may have fo too, and 
therefore makes them diſtinct muſcles, | 

LUMBRICALES pedes, are muſcles of the ſoot, which 
ariſe, as in the hand, one from each tendon of the perfo- 


rans, or proſundus: and go to the inſide of each of the 
leſſer toes. 


LUM BRICUS, in Zoology. See EAN TH- worm | 
LUMELLA, in the Glaſs-trade, the round hole in the floor 
of the tower of the leer, which is directly over the work- 


Ing furface, and by which the flame is let into the 


LUMINOSA /emita. See SEMITA. 
LUMINOUS column, and fire. See the ſubſtantives. 


believer, ſoon after the - 
Chrift ; if not a hearer of Chriſt, and one o 
edn” e Luke was by profeſſion a phyſician; 


He acquaints us with | 


LUN 


 Lumnovs, emanations, have been obſerved from human 
bodies, as alſo from thoſe of brutes. The light ariſing 
from currying a horſe, or from rubbing a cat's back, are 
known to moſt. Inſtances of a like kind have been 
known on combing a woman's head. Bartholin -gives 
| us an account, which he entitles mulier ſplendens, of a 
lady in Italy, whoſe body would ſhine, whenever 
lightly touched with a piece of linen. Theſe efluvia 
of animal bodies have many properties in common with 
thoſe produced in glaſs; ſuch as their being lucid, 
their ſnapping, and their not being excited without ſome 
degree of friction; and are undoubtedly electrical, as 
a cat's back has been found ſtrongly electrical when 
ſtroaked. See ELECTRICITY, and L1GHT, 
Human bodies not only appear /uminons, but even the 
exhalations from them adhering to their clothing will 
cauſe it to ſhine likewiſe, | 
LUMINOUSNESS of the ſea. See SEA and FIRE. 
LUMME, in Ornthilogy, the name of a water-fowl of the 
colymbus kind, called by authors colymbus arficus, com- 
mon about Iceland and ſome parts of Norway, and ſcarce 
known in other parts of the world, 
It is a beautiful bird, of the (ze of a duck ; it has a black 
and ſharp beak, of two inches long, and its head and 
neck are covered with grey feathers, running each way 
to a ſharp edge, and making the appearance of a hood, 
or friar's cowl, its back and wings are black, variegated 
with ſquare ſpecks of white, and juſt under the neck 
there is a large black ſquare ſpot. This runs down the 
back alſo to five inches in length, and is about two 
inches broad, and beautifully variegated with black, 
white, and grey, Its belly is white, its legs are ſhort, 
and its feet webbed. 'The people, where it is common, 
hold it as ſacred, in ſome meaſure, and are afraid of 
killing it in ſome places: but the Icelanders make it their 
principal food, and are very dextrous in catching it with 
ſnares. Ray. | | | ; 
LUMP-#/, the cyclopterus lumpus, in the Linnzan ſyſ- 
tem, in {chthy»bogy, a thick and ſhort ſea-fiſh, called the 
ſucker, allo the ſearoul, and by the Scotch the cock-pad- 
ale. | ; 


Ir is a thick and very ill-ſhaped fiſh. Cen is broad 
and flat, and its back riſes to a ridge Tits colour is a 
mixture of blackiſh and red; its belly is red: it has no 
ſcales, but is covered with a rough ſkin, which is full 
of ſharp tubercles; and on each fide it has three rows 
of prickles or crooked thorns; it has two fins on the 
back, the firſt thick, cartilaginous, or rather fleſhy, and 
having no rays or nerves, and another below is ſup- 
ported by nine rays; its mouth is large, and its jaws 
are furniſhed with vaſt numbers of ſmall teeth; be- 
neath the pectoral fins is the part by which it adheres to 
the rocks, &c. conſiſting of an oval aperture, ſurraund- 
ed with a fleſhy, muſcular, and obtuſe ſoft ſubſtance, 
_ edged with ſmaller threaded appendages, which concur 
in ſo many claſpers. | 995 
It is caught in many parts of the Engliſh ſeas, and is 
common in the fiſhmongers thops in London, but it is 
not much eſteemed, being both flabby and inſipid. On 
the coaſt of Sutherland it abounds in the ſpring, and is 
devoured by the ſeals, which may be known by the 
ſmoothneſs of the water above the ſpot; the oil ſerv- 
ing to {till the agitation of the waves. The roe of this 
hſh is remarkably large, and is boiled to a pulp, and 
eaten by the Greenlanders. See Tab. II. of Fiſh, N? 
1 | | | 
Lu ur of fle/h, in the Manege. See BovILLON 
LUMPEN, in /chthyology, the name of a long-bodied fiſh, 
- of the muſtela kind, common in the markets at Ant- 
werp. 1 | | 
It is of a long and round body, growing gradually ſlen- 
derer to the tail. Its colour is a greeniſh yellow, with 
black broad lines on the back, placed tranſverſely ; and it 
has a little redneſs at the end of its tail. 
"The lumpen is the galea piſcis, or muſtela altera of Geſ- 
ner, and others. It is a ſpecies of the blenni, diſtinguiſh» 
ed by Artedi by the name of the bl/ennus with fins like 
cirri under its neck, and tranſverſe ſtreaks on the back. 
The cirri are bifid. VV 
LUNA, in AHronomy. See Moon. 
Lux, in the jargon of the Chemiſis, ſignifies SILVER ; 
ſo called from the ſuppoſed influence of the moon there- 
upon. 
The medicinal virtues of this metal, Dr. Quincy ſays, are 
none at all, until it has undergone very elaborate piepa- 
rations, 
Lux A cornea, in Chemiſtry, is the combination of marine 
acid with filver. To make this combination, the filver is 
fi11t diflolved in nitrous acid; to this ſolution marine 
acid, or more uſually common ſalt diſſolved in water, is 
added. 'The mixture ſoon becomes turbid, and a copious 
| precipitate is formed in it, which has always the ap- 
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LUN 


Seirative of curd. The ſolution of falt 1s added, 


till no more precipitate is formed. The precipitate, 
when ſeparated from the liquor that ſwims over it, is 
called luna cornea, becauſe if this matter be expoſed 
alone to fire, the acid carries off with it a portion of the 
ſilver, and the remaining matter melts, aſſuming the form 
of a horny ſubſtance. Pe 

The beſt method of reducing {una cornea, or of ſepa- 
rating ſilver from marine acid, according to Marcgraaf 
is to diſſolve half an ounce of tine ſilver in aqua fortis, 
to piecipitate it by a ſea-ſalt, and edulcorate the preci- 
pitate, which will then weigh five drams ſixteen grains. 
For the reduction of this precipitate, mix it with an 
ounce and a half of dry volatile fal ammoniac, triturate 
them well together with a little water curing a quarter 
of an hour; then add three ounces of mercury obtained 
from cinnabar by means of quick-lime, and continue to 
triturate during {ome hours with a little more water. 
Thus an amalgam will be formed, which being waſhed 


from a white powder and dried, wilt weigh three ounces. 


and half a dram, By diſtillation of this amalgam, a re- 


bduum of filrer, four grains lefs than the original half 


ounce, will be obtained, By ſubliming the whitc pow- 
der, which weighs five drams, three grains of ſilver will 


be obtained; but if the amalgam and white powder be 


diſtilled together, the operation wili fail, and the lung 
cornea be recompoſed. Berlin Mem. 1749. M. Beaume 
fays, that luna cornea may be teduced without loſs by fu- 
fon with four times its weight of fixed alkali. | 
Fung corne: mixed with ſea- falt and tartar rubbed on brafs 
gives a filver-like appearance; and is the ſubſtance em- 
ployed for the filvering of the dial-plates for clocks. A 
more fubſtantial flvering may be given by the above 
mixture, if the picce of braſs to be ſilvered be previoully 
heated conſiderably, and cleaned with a ſcratch bruſh, and 
the operation be repeated, till the filver ſeems to be ſut- 
ficientlythick. 2! he braſs having a ſtronger diſpoſition to 
unite with the marine acid than the filver has, ſeparates 
this acid from the {1tver, which is then precipitated upon 
the ſurfece of the braſs plate, The luna co nea will alſo 
ſerve in examination of mineral waters or of any 
other liquor, to diſſolve if they contain marine acid in 


whatever baſe: it be engaged, except metallic baſes; for 


if theſe waters contain the ſmalleſt quantity of marine 
acid, a /una cornea will be precipitated by them from a 
ſolution of liver in nitrous acid, and this /una cornea is 
known by its acid-like appearance. Dick. Chem. Eng. 
edit. | > 
LV NA, Crv/tals ff 
LuNa, iir iol «f. 


See CRysTaAL, 
'Dee VITRIOL. 


Lux A marina, in 1:hthyology, a name by which Gefner has | 
called a pecuilar ſpecies of Har , called alſo the /ea- 


fun. See SOLEIL de ler. 
LuxA piſcis, in {cthyolgzy, a name by which fome have 

called the mola, which we uſually call in Engliſh the 

SUN-fi/þ, „„ | 


I. u N, Lac. 


See Lac lunæ. 


LUNALERIA, a term invented by ſome affected writers 
on medicine for a fever, which they ſay is curable in one 


period of the moon. | | | 
 LUNALE begaar dicum. See BE7OARDICUM, -- 
LUNAR, ſome'king relating to the MOON. 
LUNAR che: See rern, 
J,UNAR month. See MoNTH, 


Lux AR yea”, coniitts of three hundred and ſifty-four days, | 


or twelve ſynotical months. Sec YEAR. | 

In che frſt ages, the year uſed by all nations was /unar; 
the variety of courſe being more frequent in this planet, 
and, of conſequence more contpicuous, and better known 
to men, than thoſe of any other. The Romans regu- 
lated their year, in part, by the moon, even till the 
time of Jutius Cufar: the Jews too had their lunar 
montns. Some rabbis pretend, that the ur month 
did not commence tilt the moment the moon began to 
appear; and that there was a law, which obliged the 
perſon who diſcovered her firſt, to go and inform the 
fanbediin thereot. Upon which the prefident ſolemnly 


pronounced t2e-monit begun, and notice was given. of | 


it to the people by fires lighted on the tops of mountains, 
But this appears ſomewhat chimerical. 
Lunar altal, eclipſe, horoſcope, and rainbow. 
ral fubltantives. | 
LUNARE, os, in Anatony, is the ſecond bone in the firll 
row of the carpus. It has its name from the Latin, 
una, the moon, becauſe one of its ſides is in form of a 
creſcent. | 
The articular ſides in this bone are four in number. Once 
convex, for the baſis of the radius; one ſemi-lunar, for 
the os ſcaphoides; one almoſt triangular, for the os cu- 
neiforme; and one hollow, which, with the hollow ſide 
of the os ſcaphoides, foims a cotyloide cavity ſor the 
| 3 


Sce the ſeve- 


LUN 


head bf the os magnum. The convex (ide, togethel 
with that of the os ſcaphoides, forms an oblong con- 
vexity, anſwering to the oblong concavity in the baſis of 
the radius. The outer and inner ſurface are ſmall and 
rough. 'This bone would ſomewhat more properly be 
named os ſemi- lunare, than lunare, &c, See Wink 
low. ' R | 
LUNARIA, in B:tany. Sce HonEsTY. 


LUNAR1A, in Natural Hiſtory, is alſo uſed by ſome authors 


for the SELENITES. | 
LUNARIS cochlea, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a pea 
nus of ſhells of the fnail-kind, the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rater of which is their having a perfectly round mouth, 
Theſe are univalve, umbilicated ſhells, with a deprefled 
clavicle, and a ſurface ſometimes ſmooth, but more 
frequently ſtraited, furrowed, laciniated, or covered with 
tubercles. See COCHLEA. | 
It is ſaid, that Archimedes took the invention of the 
ſcrew, ſo famous ever ſince his time, and ſtill called 
after his name, from the form of this ſhell; and it is ge- 
nerally allowed, that architects have taken the hint of 
their winding flights of ſtairs from it. | 
The ſmall ſpecies of crab, called Bernard the hermit, of- 
ten lodges itſelf in a ſhell of one of theſe animals, after 
the creature to whom it belonged is dead. One ſpecies 
of this genus is called the rotunda, from its round. 
| ſhape. This is ſo large as to contain two quarts of wa- 
ter; and from an old practice of uling this ſpecies by way 
of an oil jar in families, it obtained the name of ole- 
aria. There is à peculiar ſpecies, called the davphin-ſnail, 
which is clegantly ſurniſhed with rows of points of a 
jagged form on all its ſpires; and the ſhell, called the 
eperon, is another ſpecies of this genus, the volutæ of 
which are in the ſame manner furniſhed with points; 
but in this ſpecies they are ſmoother and ſharper than in 
the dauphin-fnail. Rondeletius has given the name 
echinophora to one, which is all over covered with rough 
tubercles. And there is one ſpecies of this ſhell brought 
from America, which is very large, aud of a fine pearly 
coat within. The workmen in toys take much of what 
they uſe from it; and what we imagine the inſide of 
the nacre, or mother of pearl, is often no other than the 
inner coat of this ſnail. Of this genus there are enu- 
merated twenty-one diffecent ſpecies. Hiſt. Nat. Eclar, 
VVV 55 8 
LUNATIC, LuxaTicus, a perſon aſſected, or governed 
by the moon, Hence, epileptics were anciently called 
lunatici, becauſe the paroxyſms of that diſeaſe ſeem to 
be regulated by the changes of the moon. Thus Galen, 
De Diebus enticis, lib. iii. ſays, the moon governs the 
periods of epileptic caſes; and others referred the dil- 
eaſe entirely to this planet. Aretæus de Diuturnis Mor- 
bis, lib. i. cap. 4. Sce Mead's Treatiſe concerning the 
Influence of the Sun and Moon upon the Human Bodics, 
p-. 38. 46, &c. | Fo op ; | 6 
Mad people are till called Junatics, from an ancient but 
no almoſt exploded opinion, that they are much influ- 
enced by that planet. A much ſounder philoſophy hath 
taught us, that if there be any thing in it, it muſt be 
accounted for, not in the manner the ancients imagir- 
ed, nor otherwiſe than what the moon has in common 
with other heavenly bodies, occaſioning various alte- 
ations in the gravity of our atmoſphere, and thereby 
afieing human bodies. However, there is conliderable 
reaſon to doubt the fact; and it is certain that the moon 
has no perceivable influence on our moſt accurate baro- 
meters. | EY 3 
The ſtat. 17 Ed. II. cap. 10. ordains that the king 1 
to provide that the lands of lunaties be ſafely kept, and 
they and their families maintained by the profits; and 
the reſidue (hall be kept for their uſe, and be delivered 
to them when they come to their right mind; the king 
taking nothing to his own uſe; and if the parties die in 
ſuch ſtate, the reſidue ſhall go to their executors 0r 
adminiſtrators A warrant is now iſſucd by the king- 
under his royal ſign manual, to the chancellor or keeper 
of his feal, to perform this office for him. 
Lunatics are not Jegally accountable for any crimes they 
commit in this ſlate. And alfo, if a man in his found 
memory commits a capital offence, and before arraign- 
ment for it, he becomes mad, he ought not ro be ar- 
raigned for it; and if after he has pleaded, the priſoner 
becomes mad, he ſhall not be tried: if after he be tried 
and found guilty, he loſes his ſenſes before judgment, 
judgment ſhall not be pronounced: and, if after judg- 
ment, be becomes of non- ſane memory, execution ſhall 
be ſtayed. 
For the marriage of /unatics. See MARRIAGE. 
LUNATION, the period, or ſpace of time, between one 
new moon and another; alſo called ynodical month. See 
CxCLE and Eracr. 
| LUND 
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z Ornitholovy, a name by which Wormius, Hoier, 
and i br” _ called 2 bird commonly — 
by the name of the anas arena Clufii. See DUCK. 
LUNDRESS, 1n our Old Mriters, A ſterling filver penny ; 
which had its name from being coined only in London, 
'0untry Mints. 
8 * in Sauen a plane in form of a cre- 
ſcent or half- moon, terminated by the circumference of 
two circles, that interſect cach orher within. 
Though the quadratwie of the entire circle was never 
ct effected, yet geometricians have found out the ſquares 
51 many of its parts. The firſt partial quadrature was 
kat of the lunula given by Hippocrates of Scio, or Chios; 
who, from being a ſhipwrecked merchant, commenced 
geometrician. See CIRCLE and QUADRATURE. | | 
Let AE B (Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 59.) be a ſemicircle, 
and GC=GB; with the radius B C deſcribe a quad- 
rant A FB, then will AEBFA be Hippocrates 8 
Aue ſince B C* =2 G BI, the quadrant AF BC will 
be equal to the ſemicircle A E B: taking away, there- 
fore, from each the common ſegment AFBGA; 
AEBFA=to the triangle AC BS GB-. - 
The quadrature of the lunula is generally aſcribed to 
Hippocrates of Chios; but Proclus tells us exprefly, that 
it was found by CEnopidas of Chios. See Mr. Heinius 
in Mem. de P' Acad de Berlin, tom. ii. p. 410. who has 
iven us a diſſertation ” e TY 
| IE. in Fertification. See DEMI: [une : 
TONENSE ee in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, 
the name of that ſpecies of white marble, now known 
among us by the name of the Carara marole, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the ſtatuary kind by its greater hardneſs 
and leſs ſplendor. It was ever greatly elteemed in 
building and ornamental works, and is ſo ſtill, ; It is of 
a very cloſe and fine texture, of a very pure white, and 
much more tranſparent than any other of the white mar- 
bles. It has always been found in great quanties in Italy, 
and is ſo to this day. 


LUND A, 
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to cali in hawks. | | 

LUNET TE, in Fortification, an inveloped counterguard, 
or elevation of earth, made beyond the ſecond ditch, 
oppolite to the places of arms; differing from the 
ravelins only in their ſituation. | 


ſerve to the ſame purpoſe as fauſſebrays, to diſpute the 
paſſage of the Gitch, 
Luveltes are placed on 


Tab. VIII. Fortification fig. 47. to increaſe the ſtrength 


of the ravelin with the perpendicular LN, on which are ſet 
off zo toiſes from the counterſcarp of the ditch, for one 
of its faces; the other face PN is found by making the 
ſewigorge T Þ of 25 toiſes; the ditch before the . 
neltes is 12 toiſes, the parapet 3, and the rampart 8. 
There is ſometimes another work made to cover the ſa- 


whoſe faces are paralle] to thoſe of the ravelin, and 


ſore it being 10 toiſes. There are likewiſe fome /unettes, 
velin, within a third part from the ſaliant angle, and their 
ſemigorges are only 20 toiſes. Mr. Muller recommends 
the face PN to be perpendicular to that of the baſtion, 
which would then defend it in a direct manner; and if 
the ſemigorges of the bonnet A were only 7 or 8 toiſes, 
it would be leſs expenſive, and its ditch and the covert- 


Elem. of Fortif. p. 30. 


LuxkTTE, in the Manege, is a half horſe-ſhoe, or ſuch a 


_ ſhoe as wants the ſpunge, i. e. that part of the branch 
which runs towards the quarters of the foot. 

LUNETTE is alſo the name of two ſmall pieces of felt, 
made round and hollow, to clap upon the eyes of a vi- 
ctous horſe that is apt to bite, and ſtrike with his fore feet, 
or that will not ſuffer his rider to mount him. 

LUNGS, in Anatomy, a part of the human body, compoſed 
of veſſels, and membranous veſicles ; ſerving ſor reſpi- 
ration. See BLoop. 

The lungs are connected, above to the fauces, by means 
of the trachea; and below, to the vertebræ of the tho- 
rax; and to the ſternum and diaphragma, by means of 
the pleura. They are divided into two great lobes, of a 
in old age, by the mediaſtinum and heart, and thoſe 
again into others leſſer ; the right ſometimes into three, 
by means of ſome fiſſures running from the fore to the 
back edge. At the lower edge of the left lung, there 
is an indented notch or ſinus oppoſite to the apex of the 
heart, which is, therefore, never covered by that lung 
even in the the ſtrongeſt expirations, and conſequently the 


LUNES, or LowiNnGs, in Falconry, leaſnes or longlaſhes | 


- Lunettcs are uſually made in ditches full of water, and | 


both ſides of the ravelin, as B, B, ; 


of a place: they are conſtructed by biſecting the faces 


liant angle of the ravelin, ſuch as A, called BONNET, | 
when produced biſect thoſe of the lunettes; the ditch be- 


whoſe faces are diawn perpendicular to thoſe of the ra- 


way before it would be better defended by the lunettes. | 


reddiſh colour in children, greyiſh in adults, and bluiſh 


LUN 


againſt the ribs. The great lobes, when inflated, re- 
ſemble each of them a horſe's hoof in figure, but to- 
gether they are more like an ox's inverted, convex next 
the ribs, concave next the diaphragm, and irregularly de- 
preſſed next the mediaſtinum and heart. See Tab. Anat. 
(Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. tt, fig. 14. 
The ſubſtance of the /ungs is membranous; conſiſting 
chiefly of innumerable cells, or vellels, which ſeem to 
be nothing but expanſions of the membranes of the 
B&ONCHIA, to which they hang like grapes in cluſters ; 
ſo that by blowing into one of the branches of the 
bronchia, thoſe cells, or veſſels beloning to it, are blown 
up; the reſt, which do not, remaining ſtill flaccid and 
unaltered. | 
Theſe cluſters of veſicles, or cells, are called the internal 
lobules ; by which name they are diſtinguiſhed from the 
leſſer lobes ſpoken of. They are ſeparated from one an- 
other by interſtices, which receive the veſſels, and are 
filled up with membranes propagated from the lobules, 
and lying parallel, ſome angular. Theſe lobules diſ- 
cover and diſplay themſelves very exactly if the larger 
trunks of the bronchia be laid open, and the leſter 
blown into; by which means, every lobule belonging 
to that branch will be inflated, and riſe very diſtinctly, 
and ſhew its extent. 1 
The whole ſubſtance of the /ungs is covered with a com- 
mon membrane, continued from each pleura, which is 
diviſible into two coats; the outer thin, ſmooth, and 
nervous; the inner ſomewhat thicker and rougher, con- 
filting moſtly of the extremities of veſſels and veſicles, 
through the impreſſion of which it is pitted, and re— 
ſembles, in ſome meaſure, a honey-comb. Some affirm, 
that in this coat are abundance of perforations, or pores, 
ſo diſpoſed, that they readily imbibe any humidity from 
the cavity of the thorax, but ſuffer nothing to eſcape into 
it: but this ſeems little more than fancy. | 
The veſſels of the /ungs are, the bronchia, the pulmo- 
nary and bronchial arteries and veins, nerves, and lym- 
phatics. Of theſe veſſels, ſome are proper, and ſome 
common, in reſpect of the ſervice they are of to the reſt of 
the body. The common are, the bronchia, the pulmo- 
nary artery and vein, the nerves and lymphatics; the 
proper are, the bronchial artery and vein. Eo 
Dr. Willis, contrary to the common opinion, aſeribes to 
the lungs a great number of nerves, which come from 
the trunk of the par vagum: and which being diltri- 
buted through the ſubſtance of the /ungs, embrace the 
aerious and ſanguiferous veſſels. He alſo aſſerts, that the 
veſiculæ have muſculous fibres, to enable them to exert 
a greater contractive force in expiration; though others 
deny any ſuch fibres. Diemerbroeck obſerves, that the 
veſicles admit not only of air, but alſo of other grofler 
matter; and inſtances two aſthmatic perſons which he 
opened ; the one a ſtone-cutter, the veſiculz of whoſe 
lungs were ſo ſtuffed with duſt, that, in cutting, his 
knife went as if through a heap of ſand; and the other 
a feather-driver, in whom the veſicles were full of the 
fine duſt, or down of feathers. See AsTHMA, 
From the experiments made on living animals by Dr. 
Houſton, Dr. Hoadley, and Mr, Bremond, the lungs 
ſeem to act independent of the thorax, continuing to be 
dilated and contraCted after they are expoſed to the air. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 441. ſect. 4. Lectures on Reſpiration. 
Mem. de VAcad. des Sciences, 1739. 
An artificial inflation of the /ungs of a dead or dying ani- 
mal will put the heart in motion, and continue it ſo for 
ſome time. And we have an inſtance of the ſucceſsful 
application of this experiment to the reſcuing the liſe 
of a perſon ſuffocated by the means of a coal-pit. See 
Medic. Efl. Edinb. vol. v. And Phil. Tranſ. Ne 475. 
ſect. 11. | 
In the Medical Eſſays of Edinb. we read of an ulcer in the 
lungs piercing through the diaphragm into the liver. See 
vol. i. art. 26. 5 | | 
Dropſy of the Lux Gs. See DRopsv. 
Polypus of the LUN GS. See Pol ypus. | 
LuxGs wounded, There is always reaſon to apprehend 
that the /ungs are wounded, when the patient voids a 
great quantity of trothy blood by the mouth, accom- 
panied with a cough, after receiving a wound in the 
thorax, eſpecially when the blood that is voided at the 
wound 1s very florid, and the patient makes a particular 
noiſe when he draws his breath. The office of the ſur- 
geon, in this caſe, is to clear the cavity of the thorax from 
extravaſated blood, and to heal the external wound, 
when that may be done with ſafety: but as no appli- 
cation can be made to the internal wound, th:t muſt be 
left to nature. Whenever the divided veſſels con— 
tract themſelves, and the blood ſtops of itſelf, the pa— 
tient will recover. The perſons who have recovered 
from theſe wounds, are afterwards ſubject to con- 
ſumptions, and ulcers of the /ungs. Sometimes, in 


apex of the heart and pericardium may always ſtrike 
Yor. III. No 210. | 


caſes of this kind, the wounded part of the lang puſhes 
31 cle. 
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itſelf forward, and ſticks pretty firmly in the orifice of 
the external wound. In this caſe, if it is forced back 
again, it will diſcharge a great quantity of blood into the 
cavity of the thorax : therefore it is better to let it re- 
main in the ſituation nature has thrown it into; for by 
this means it will admit of the immediate application ot 
proper dreſſings, and you may ſafely encourage it to 
adhere to the lips of the external wound : but if a 
wounded portion of the /ungs ſhould be puſhed out of the 
thorax, beyond the limits of the external wound, a fine 
piece of linen is to be wrapped round this part, and a 
ligature muſt then be made above the linen, and all that 
is below the ligature taken off with a fine knife, and the 
ſound part of the lungs muſt then be returned into the 
body, keeping one end of the ligature conſtantly hanging 
out at the external wound; the wound 1s then to be 
kept open with a tent, and the ligature at Jength may 
be ſafely drawn out. The wound is then to be healed 
in the ordinary way. And during the courſe of the 
cure the patient muſt take internally -vulnerary decoc- 


tions, and Lucatellus's balſam. By this treatment, wounds | 


of this dangerous kind are ſometimes cured ; but 
when they are not, it is a ſatisfaction to know that all 


has been done, that could be done in fo deſperate a caſe. 


- Heifter's Surgery, p. 772 & 
Luncs, Inflammation of the. See PERIPNEUMONY. 


LuNGs of inſects. In the fly claſs the ſtigmata are extremely | 


numerous, and the trachez which they terminate, are 
branched and divaricated all over the body in an amaz- 
ing manner, as if every part and particle of the bodies of 
theſe little animals had occaſion for its particular air— 
veſſels; belides theſe, however, flies are provided with 
proper /ungs. They have two, and thoſe fo very large, 


that they frequently take up half, and ſometimes two | 


thirds of the body of the animal, 


Theſe are two bladders placed ſideways one by the other, 


alike in ſhape and ſize, and having their origin at the 


junction of the corcelet and body; and in many flies, | 


whoſe bodies are compoſed of five rings, extending to 
the third, and ſometimes reaching the fourth. The ſize 
and figure of each of theſc bladders are ſuch as is neceſ- 
ſary to fill almoſt entirely that cavity of the body in which 
it is lodged. They each of them touch the ſides of this 
cavity; the part when they join one another is flat, and 
this commiſſure forms a line running ſtraight down the 
body ; they are, however, in this part, though ſo cloſely 
in contact, yet not at all joined to one another: this com- 
miſſure, however, does not reach quite up to the back, 
or quite down to the belly; there is a ſmall cavity left 


between each, which was very neceſſary in both places ; | 


the one to give paſſage to the great artery, the other 


to the excrements. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf, vol. iv. p. 


267, &c. | 
| LuNGs, Sea, in Zoology. See MEDUsA. 
LUNGS, Ships, See VENTILATOR. 


LuNG-wort, pulmonaria, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- | 


dria monogynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has a cylindrical, five-cornered, permanent empalement, 


cut into five parts at the top; the flower is of one petal, 


having a cylindrical tube, of the length of the empale- 
ment, cut at the top into five parts, which ſpread open, 
but the chaps are pervious; it has five ſhort ſtamina, 
terminated by erect ſummits, which cloſe together; and 


four germina ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an | 
obtuſe indented ſtigma; the germina turn to four roundiſh 


ſeeds ſitting in the bottom of the empalement. There 
are fix ſpecies. | 


The figure of the flower-cup is what principally diſtin- 


guiſhes the pulmonaria from the bugloſs, &c. and the 
plants of it may be uſually known when not in flower, 
by their long, rough, and not divided leaves, which in 
almoſt all the ſpecies are ſpotted, ſo as to reſemble the 


tabid /ungs of an animal, whence it had its name. Tourn. 


Inſt. P · 137. | 5 8 
The leaves of the common ſpotted pulmonaria, or, as we 


vulgarly call it, age of Feruſalem, or Jeruſalem cowſlip, 
which grows wild in many parts of Europe, and flowers 


in our gardens in April and May, have been eſteemed an | 


excellent medicine in many of the diſorders of the lungs ; 
and have been ſaid to do great ſervice in ipitting of blood, 
though Dr. Lewis ſays, that they appear to have little me- 
dicinal virtue; and they ſtand greatly recommended, ex- 
ternally uſed as a conſolidator and healer of old ulcers as 
well as freſh wounds. 

Lu NG- wort, cow's. See MULLEIN. 

Lu x G-wort, golden. See HAWKWEED. 

LUNISOLAR, in A/ironomy and Chronology, denotes ſome- 
thing compoſed of the revolution of the ſun, and of that 
of the moon. 

LUNISOLAR year is a period of years made by multiplying 
the cycle of the moon, which is nineteen, by that of the 

ſun, which is twenty-eight; tbe product of which is 


L 


L 


LUNULA, in Geometry. See Luxx. 


LUNUL 4A was alſo an ornament in form of a m 


L 


LUP 


five hundred and thirty-two; in which ſp 


3 ace of time 
two luminaries return to the ſame poit tho 


Its. 


UNULA, the half moon, among the Romans 


DEG | 4 3 an Orna 
the patricians wore on their ſhoes. Ment 


by the ladies. oon, Worn 


LUNULAR angles. See ANGLE, 
LUNULARIA, in Botany, a name given by Micheli to 


certain ſpecies bf the marchantia, a kind of x 

"Theſe have the male cup divided into four e 
and thoſe turning their edges over the flower; wheres 
the marchantia, as he calls them, have eight or ten "Ta 
ments, and thoſe plain. * 


LUNULATED leaf, among Betanifts, See LEAF. 
LUPERCALIA, feaſts inſtituted, 


in ancient Rome, ; 
honour of the god Pan. hon 


'The word comes from Lupercal, the name of a place 
under the Palatine mountain, were the ſacrifices wer 
performed, | : 
The Lupercalia, were celebrated on the fiftee 
calends of March, that is on the fifteenth of a 
or as Ovid obſerves, on the third day after the 1 
2 are ſuppoled to have been eſtabliſhed by Evan- 
er. 

On the morning of the feaſt, the Lu PER Ct, or pri 

Pan, ran naked through the ſtreets of N 
the married women they met on the hands and belly 
with a thong, or ſtrap, of goat's leather; wh . 
held an omen promiſin 
deliveries. | | | 
The reaſon of this indecent cuſtom, in celebrati 
Lupercalia, tooks its rife from Romulus and vis. Fro 
while they were aſſiſting at this ſeaſt, a body of robbers 
taking hold of the occalion, plundered them of their 
flocks. Upon this, the two brothers, and all the youth 
that were with them, throwing off their cloaths, to be 
the more expedite, purſued the thieves and Cs 
their prey. This ſucceeded ſo well, that, henceforward 
this ceremony became a part of the Lupercalia. 

This feaſt was aboliſhed in the time of Auguſtus; but 


ich Was 


g them fecundity and happy 


it was afterwards reſtored, and continued to the time of 


the emperor Anaſtaſius. Baronius ſa 
97 0 Gelaſius, in 496. | 
UPERCH, a name given to the prieſts of the god Pan. 
The Luperci were the moſt ancient order of prieſts in 
Rome ; they were divided into two colleges, or compa- 


ys, it was aboliſhed 


nies; the one called Fabii, and the other Quintili!: to 


theſe Cæſar added a third, which he called Julii. 
Suetonius mentions the inſtitution of this new college 
of Luperc: as a thing that rendered Cæſar more odious 


than he was: however, it appears, from the ſame pal- 


ſage of Suetonius, that this new company was not in- 


ſtituted by Czſar, nor in honour of Pan, but by ſome 


friends of Cæſar, and in honour of himſelf, 


LUPI crepitus. See CREPITUS. | 
LUPIA, in Surgery, a name piven by ſome authors to that 


ſort of ſwelling, called by others za/pa and thude. This 
is an encyſted tumor, more diſtinguiſhed by its ſituation 
than by its nature, ſince of whatever kind it be, whe- 
their alteatomatous, or atheromatous, &c. if fituated 
under the ſcalp, it is called by theſe names. Heiſter's 
Surgery, p. 51. | es | 


UPINAS'TER, in Botany, the name given by Buxbaum 


to a new genus of plants, from their near approach to 


the characters of the lupine; the flowers are like thoſe 
of the other papilionaceous plants; the leaves are di- 
gitated as in the lupines; the flowers are collected 
into a head, ſuſtained on a long pedicle, iſſuing from 
the alz of the leaves; the pods are flat, and the ſeeds 
kidney-ſhaped ; the ſtalks are fix or eight inches high; 
the leaves long, 'of a bluiſh green, ſharply ſerrated, aud 
elegantly ſtriated ; they grow fix, ſeven, or eight on a 
pedicle, which comes out of a yellowiſh membrane 
ſurrounding the ſtalk; the flowers are of a bluiſh put- 
ple, and ariſe out of cups, divided into ſeveral ſegments ; 
the pods are long and deprefled, and the ſeeds black 


and kidney-thaped. It grows in great plenty about th 
banks of the Volga. _ Act. Petros. REL. 3 : 


LUPINE, lupinus, in Botany, a genus of the diadeiÞhis 


decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empale- 


ment is bifid and of one leaf; the flower is of the but- 


terfly kind; the ſtandard roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, indented 
at the top, and the ſides reflexed and compreſled ; the 


wings are nearly oval, and cloſe at their baſe, the keel 


narrow, falcated, and ending in a point; it has ten 
ſtamina joined at their baſe in two bodies, but diſtinct 
above; in the centre is ſituated a hairy compreſſed ger- 
men, which becomes an oblong, large, thick-ſhelled pod 
with one cell, ending with an acute point, including 
ſeveral roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds, There are tix ſpecics 
of this plant, propagated in gardens, where they make 3 

1 g veſf 
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recable appearance. But the kind moſt frequent 
with 2 is the jener purple or blue · fowered kind. This 
is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in a common flower 
border, where they require no care, but will come up 
and thrive of themſelves ; they ſhould be ſown in April, 
in the places where they are to remain, for it gives leſs 
trouble, and they are plants which but very badly bear 
tranſplanting» This ſort flowers in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn, The common yellow /u- 
pine is cultivated for the ſweetneſs of Its flowers, though 
they are of ſhort duration, eſpecially in warm weather. 
The ſeeds ſhould therefore be ſown at different times, 
viz. in April, May, and June, that there may be a ſuc- 
ceſſion of flowers through the ſeaſon. If ſome of theſe 


ſeeds are ſown in autumn on a warm border, the plants 


will often live through the winter, and flower early in 
the ſpring. The ſeeds of the manured lupine, with a 
white flower, being of a bitter taſte, are ſometimes uſed 
in medicine, to open, digeſt, diſſolve, and cleanſe. The 
flower of the ſeed has been occaſionally mixed with the 
Juice of lemon, and a little alumen ſaccharinum, and made 
up in the form of ſoft ointment, to make the face ſmooth. 


| 


noſe blunt; the noſtrils very ſmall; the eyes ſmall, and 
placed near the end of the noſe ; the body is long, and a 
little compreſſed ſide ways; the back, ſides, and fins, are 
all of alivid lead colour; the two firſt marked downwards 
with irregular, obſcure, duſky lines, which in different fiſh 
have different appearances. The young are of a greeniſh 
caſt; the belly is white; the ſkin is ſmooth and ſoft, but 
his teeth ſo remarkably hard and ſtrong, that if he bites 
againſt an anchor of a ſhip, or other iron ſubſtance, he 
makes a Joud noiſe, and leaves his marks in the iron; the 
fore-teeth are ſtrong, conical, diverging a little from each 
other, ſtand far out of the jaws, and are commonly ſix 
above and fix below, though ſometimes there are only 
five in each jaw: theſe are ſupported within (ide by a row 
of leſſer teeth, which make the number in the upper jaw 
ſeventeen or eighteen, and in the lower eleven or twelve. 
The fides of the lower jaw are convex inwards, and the 
grinding teeth of this jaw are higher on the outer than 
the inner edges, and join to the canine teeth, but in the 
upper are ſeparated from them; in the centre are two 
rows of flat ſtrong teeth, fixed on an oblong baſis upon 


Miller. | FR 
LUPULUS, hop, in Botany. See Hop. 5 
LUPUS, olf, in Aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtellation, joined | 

to the CENTAUR, whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's Catalogue 

are nineteen; in the Britannic Catalogue with Sharp's 


Appendix, twenty-four : the order, names, longitudes, 
latitudes, magnitudes, &c. are as follow: 


the bones of the palate and noſe: theſe and the other 
grinding teeth are often found foſſil, and called BuFo- _ 
NITEs, or toad-ſtones. The two bones that form the 
under jaw are united before by a looſe cartilage, ſerving 
by a free motion to the purpoſe of breaking, grinding, 
and comminuting its teſtaceous and cruſtaceous food, as 
crabs, lobſters, prawns, muſcles, &c. At the entrance 
of the gullet, above, and below, are two very ſmall 
echinated bones. It has two fins like wings, ſituated 


ol 7 | | z | juſt under the gills; and one long dorſal fin running from 
= 5 | 8 the head to the tail: and another reaching from the anus 
65 ” | Longit. | Latitude.| . to the tail; the tail is round at its end, and conſiſts of 
ea | "2 1 thirteen rays. This fiſh grows to a large ſize, being 
4 8 ſometimes found on the Yorkſhire coaſt of the length of 
8 four feet, and near Shetland more than ſeven feet. Pen- 
f 5 Mis 5 K „ nant. See Tab. III. Fiſh, No 22. 
Southern in che fore foot mj29 21 0112 58 21) 5 [Joe LURCH, in Fencing, is to make an opening in order to 
Northern X |] [22 39 2411 28 1215.6 invite your adverſary to thruſt at you, when you, being 
Preced. of the two in the noſe |, | 126 20 43114 25 4215 : - ready, may find a favourable repoſt at him. | 
A. -- I Th = = 4 34 486 ILURCHER, among Speriſmen, a kind of hunting doc, like 
E ae 5. 85 3 ET © mongrel greyhound, with pricked ears, a fhaggy coat, 
3 | it the hand of the | and generally of a yellowiſh white colour. | | : 
— ay earn EE F 9 121-12 23124. 59 20| 3 LURE, in Falconry, a piece of red leather cut in form of a 
: In the ham OD 4 19 41 13]29 57 42] 3 bird, with two wings ſtuck with feathers, and ſome- 
| Northern of the two ſouthern | | 19 cr 28032 4 49 5 times baited with a piece of fleſh: wherewith to reclaim, 
; Southern 419 22 26033 21 50 5 or call back the hawk. | | 
) Contiguous to the firſt of the <vo/f 120 1 925 49 49} 5 The word comes from the French leurre, which ſignifies 
| 10. E 1 | | | the fame; formed, according to Skinner, from the Anglo- 
: Preced. of two in the ſhoulder e hr es; Saxon, /@ura, traitor; or, according to Tripaud, from 
; Subſequent | 27. 39 4312111 18 + leora, craftineſs. See FALCON and HAWFRKIN G. 
: In the middle of the body 26 18 5/25 11 14] 4 LUSCINIA. the ira. See N Ss 
I In the belly 23 54 38126 27 47 5 p 8 To. yy OT OE TE OLI TE. 
- In the thigh zz 51 5808 20 2305 LUSHBURGHS, or Lux EN BU ROS, in our Ol Mriters, 
e Is. : | | a baſe ſort of foreign coin, made of the likeneſs of Eng- 
Northern in the thigh I 26 34 26128 26 380 5 liſh money, and brought into England in the time of Edw. 
Southern | 25 40 18129 35 56| 5 III. to deceive the king and his people: on account of 
at In the loins ; | 26 53 19032 45 56] 5 which it was made treaſon, for any oue willingly to bring 
is South. in the extrem. of tail ß o 7130 8 golg any ſuch money into the realm, as knowing it to be falſe. 
54 Northern 55 15 50 198 56 180 5 Stat. 23 Edwi. III. 3 Inſt. 1. | | 
Ce | | 20. . USITANICA rubra bolus, is an impure earth, of a florid 
ed 3 the neck 23 * 17 6475 red colour, compact texture, and heavy: it colours the 
r's % TR . | 24 © 49117 37 47] © hands, and is very friable, readily diſſoluble in water, and 
| outhern of two in the throat * 1 43 5017 21 Ol} 5 f ith it a ſtrong ebullition: 1 ily in the 
Northern 23 | | 2 44 5015 30 9 5 raifes with it a ſtrong e ullition: it melts readily in the 
im | | 280 1 mouth, has a ſtrong aſtringent taſte, is gritty, and ad- 
to 5 | | OS | heres firmly to the tongue. It acquires hardneſs and a 
ole Luevs, in Botany, a name ſaid to be given by Pliny to the | brighter colour by burning; it is of an alkaline quality 
di- common hop : this is, however, an error, for though| it is dug in the kingdoms of Portugal and Spain; it is 
ted the word ſtands in moſt of the copies of that author lupus, | alſo found near the Havannah and La Vera Cruz in New 
om the true meaning is doubtleſs lupulus, the hop. Pliny has] Spain. It is eſteemed a very valuable aſtringent, and an 
eds coupled it with a word that expreſſes its climbing upon] effectual remedy for fluxes and other diſtempets of that 
zh; willows, calling it lupus ſaliftarius. We find in all the! kind. It is alſo accounted alexipharmic by the Spaniards 
and old writers the uprlus, which is the proper name of the] and Portugueſe. They made an earthen ware of this 
"na hop before the initial, I, was added, Joined with the word] bole, which they call bucaros the ware is of a fine red 
Aane ſalictarius, but no where mention of lupus ſaliclarius, colour, ſmooth and poiiſhed, though it is merely dried 
ur- be” unleſs in Pliny, | | | and not glazed. They uſe it to filtre, cleanſe, and cool 
5; Lupus, in Ornithology, a name given by ſome authors to the] the water. Veſſels of the ſame kind are allo brought 
lack  monedula or JacKDaw, from his voracious appetite and| ſrom the Havannah and Vera Cruz. | 
the habit of ſtealing. | LUST, at Sea. If a ſhip heel either to the ſtar-board or port, 
Luevs, in Zoology. See Wo r. | the ſeamen ſay ſae hath a /u/? that way; and they ſay ſo 
Iphig Lurus aureus, the gold coloured wolf, in Zoobgy, the name] though it be occationed only by the ſhooting of her ballaſt, 
ale by which Latin authors call the creature known in Eng-] or by the unequal ſtowing of things in the hold; though 
kat: liſh by the name of the jack ALI. it 18 more properly ſaid of a ſhip, when ſhe is inclined to 
nted Lupus cervarius, in Zoology, a name by which many au-] heel any way upon account of her mold or make, 
the thors have called the LYNx, from its feeding on deer, LusST- wort, in Betany. See SUN-dew. 
keel UPUS marinus, the ſea- wolf, the anarhicas lupus of Lin-| LUSTER, or Lus TRR, gloſs, or brightneſs appearing on 
ien nxus, in Ichibyology, a fierce and voracious ſea-fiſh, con- any thing; particularly on manufactures of filk, wool, 
kinct fined to the northern ſeas of our globe. It is found in| or (tuff, 
ge- thoſe of Greenland, Iceland, and orway, on the coaſts| LUSTRE is alſo uſed for a certain compoſition, or manner 
pod of Scotland, and of Yorkſhire, and in that pait of the] of giving that gloſs or brilliance. 
ding erman ocean which waſhes the ſhores of Holland. 
. Its head is lar 


ger in proportion to its ſize than that of 


the ſhark, and rounder, a little flatted on the top; the 


\ 


| 


The luſtre of ſilks, in which their chief beauty conſiſts, 
is given them by waſhing in ſoap, then ciear water, and 


dipping them in alum- water coid, 


The 


The luſtre of black taffety is given by double-brewed beer. 


taffetas with water of gourds, diſtilled in an alembic. 
Curriers give a luſtre, or gloſs to the leather ſeveral ways, 
according to the colour to be illuſtrated. For blacks, 
the firſt /v/lure is with juice of barberries ; the ſecond 


together : for coloured leathers they uſe the white of an 
egg beaten in water: moroccos have their Are from 
1 juice of barberries, and lemon or orange. 

++ For hats, the lyftre is frequently given with common wa- 
. ter; ſometimes a little black dye is added. The ſame 
lnſire ſerves ſkinners, except that in white furs they ne- 
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times prepare a luſtre of galls, copperas, Roman alum, 
ox's marrow, and other ingredients. =_ 1 
The luftre is given to cloths and mohairs, by PRESSING 
them under the CALENDER. ; 
LusTRE, an appellation given to a branched candleſtick, 
when made of glaſs. See BRANCH and JESSE. 
LUSTRAL, an epithet given by the ancients, to the water 
uſed in their ceremonies, to ſprinkle and purify the people. 
From hence the Romaniſts have borrowed the holy water 
uſed in their churches. | | 
LusTKAL day, dies LUSTRICUS, that whereon the luſtra- 
tions were performed for a child, and its name given; 


AO — 
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formed the ceremony on the laſt day of that week wherein 


birth. . | 175 
Over this feaſt day the goddeſs Nundina was ſuppoſed to 
Is precide; the midwives, nurſes, and domeſtics, handed 
the child backwards and forwards, around a fire burning 
on the altars of the gods, after which they ſprinkled it 
with water; hence this feaſt had the name of AMPHI- 
DROMIA. The old women mixed ſaliva and duſt with 
the water. The whole ended with a ſumptuous enter- 
tainment. The parents received gifts from their friends 
on this occaſion. If this child was a male, their door 
was decked with an olive-garland ; if a female with wool, 
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remonies, by which the Romans purified their cities, 
Some of the laſtrations were public, othere private. 


tration; viz. by fire and ſulphur; by water; and by air; 
which laſt was done by fanning and agitating the air round 
the thing to be puriſied. 1 ng, 
children. -- © | | | 

Lomier has a volume expreſs on the lu/trations of the an- 
cients: Joh. Lomieri Zutphanenſis Epimenedes, five de 
veterum Gentilium Luſtrationibus; firſt printed at Utrecht 
in 1681, and ſince, with additions, in 1702, 4vJ0. 

All perſons, ſlaves only excepted, he ſhews, were mini- 


the houſe was to be ſwept aſter a particular manner, by 
way of purification: the priclt threw water on new mar- 
ried people, with the like intention. To purify them- 
ſelves, people would even ſometimes run naked through 


fancy was not fertile enough in inventing modes of lu/?ra- 
tion, they even uſed inchantments to raiſe the dead, in 
order to get inſtructions what they mult do to purge 
themſelves of their fins, Add, that they frequently raiſed 
the opinion of the ſanity of their expiations by fictitious 
miracles. e e ; 

It was common, on theſe occaſions to ſhed human blood: 
the prieſts of Cybele, Bellona, and Baal, made cruel in- 
ciſions on theralelves. Erectheus, king of Attica, ſacti- 
ficed his daughter to Proſerpina. Several had their throats 
cut at Rome, to obtain the emperor's health from the 
gods. Thoſe who commanded armies offered one of 


alone might ſuffer all the wrath the army deſerved. 

All forts of perfumes, and odoriferous herbs, had place. 
in luſtratiun. The egg was much uſed among them, as 
being the ſymbol of the four elements ; its ſhell, they ſay, 
repreſents the earth; the yolk, a globe of fire; the 
white, reſembles the water; and belides it has a ſpirit, 
they ſay, which repreſents the air. For this reaſon it is, 
that the bonzes, or Indian prieſts, belicve to this day 
that the world came out of anegg. There is ſcarce any 
pot-herb, pulſe, tree, mineral, or metal, which they did 
not offer the gods by way of expiation : nor did they 
forget milk, bread, wine, or honey : what is more, they 
made uſe of the very ſpittle, and urine, 

The poets had feigned, that the gods urified themſelves, 
and they did not omit to purify their ſtatues. They made 


boiled with orange or Jemon-juice ; that of coloured 


with gum arabic, ale, vinegar, and Flanders glue, boiled 


ver uſe any black dye. For very black furs they ſome- 


which was uſually the niath day from the birth of a boy, 
and the eighth from that of a girl. Though others per- 


the child was born, and others on the fifth day from its 


* 


denoting the work about which they were to be employed. | 
USTRATION, expiation, in Antiquity, ſacrifices or ce- | 
fields, armies, or people defiled by any crime, or impurity. | 


There were three ſpecies, or manne:s of performing /u/- | 


There was alſo a peculiar kind of //tration for young | 


ſters of ſome ſort of luſiratiom. When any one died, | 


the ſtreets; ſuch was their extravagance. And, as if | 


their ſoldiers to appeaſe the anger of the gods; that he 


lu ration fot children the eighth day after their birth, 
When a man who had been falſely reputed dead, re- 
turned home, he was not to enter his houſe by the door, 
It was a ſettled cuſtom to offer no expiation for thoſe who 
were hanged by order of juſtice; or that were killed by 
thunder, Neither did they offer any for thoſe who were 
drowned in the ſea it being the common opinion, that 
their ſouls periſhed with their bodies. And hence it was, 
that perſons in danger of ſhipwreck, ſometimes thruſt 
their ſwords through their bodies, that they might not 
die in the fea 3 where they thought their ſoul which they 
ſuppoſed to be a flame, would be totally extinguiſhed. 
The moſt celebrated expiatory ſacrifice was the hecatomb, 
when they offered a hundred beaſts; though they com- 
monly did not offer ſo many, but contented themſelves 
with killing twenty- five; but thoſe being quadrupeds, 
their feet came to an hundred. | 

The manner of the Macedonians purifying their army by 
luſtration was this; at the time of their feſtival Xanthica, 
they divided a bitch into two halves, one of which, to. 


gether with the entrails, was placed upon the right hand, 


the other upon the left; between theſe the army marched 
in this order: after the arms of the Macedonian kings, 
came the fii{t line of the army, conſiſting of horſe ; theſe 


were followed by the king, and his children, after whom 


went the life guards; then followed the reſt of the army: 
this done, the army was divided into two parts, one of 
which being ſet in array againſt the other, there followed 
a ſhort encounter in imitation of a fight. Potter, Archæol. 
Græc. lib. ii. c. 20, tom. i. p. 417. 

Luſtratiens, and luſtratory ſacrifices, were not only per- 
formed for men, but alſo for temples, altars, theatres, 


trees, fountains, rivers, ſheep, fields, and villages. When 


the Arval brothers offer a victim for the fields, their ſa- 


crifice was called ambarvalia. 


Cities were alſo to be purified, from time to time : ſome 
made the victim walk round their walls, and then flew 
him. The Athenians ſacrificed two men, one ſor the 
men of their city, and the other for the women. The 
Corinthians ſacrificed the children of Medea fo : though 
the poets fay, Medea killed them herſelf, The Romans 


pe: ſormed the ceremony of purifying their city every fifth 


year; whence the name of /uffrum was given to the 
ſpace of five years. | | „ 1 

Divers of the expiations were auſtere: ſome faſted ; others 
abſtained from all ſcnſual pleaſures; ſome, as the prieſts 


of Cybele, caſtrated themſelves; others, that they might 


live chaſte, eat rue, or lay under the branches of a ſhrub 
called AGNUsS p ge | | | 

They caſt into the river, or at leaſt out of the city, the 
animals or other things that had ſerved for a lu/?raton, or 
ſacrifice of atonement; and thought themſelves threatened 
with ſome great misfortune, when by chance they trod 
upon them, At Marſeilles, they took care to feed a poor 


man for ſome time; after which, they charged him with 


all the ſins of the country, and drove him away : thoſe of 
Leucade faſtened a number of birds to a man charged 
with their ſins, and in that condition caſt him headlong 
from a high tower; and if the birds hindered his being 
killed, they drove him out of the country. | 
Some of theſe ceremonies were aboliſhed by the emperor 
Conſtantine, and his ſueceſſors; the reſt ſubſiſted till the 


Gothic kings were maſters of Rome, under whom they 


expired; except that ſeveral of them were adopted by the 
popes, and brought into the church, where they make a 


| figure to this day: witneſs the numerous conſecrations, 


L 


benedictions, exorciſms, ablutions, ſprinklings, procel- 
ſions, feaſts, &c. (till in uſe in the Roman church. 


USTRINGS. A company was incorporated for making, 


dreſſing, and luſtrating alamodes and /u/trings in Eng- 


land, who were to have the ſole benefit thereof, by (tat. 


4 and 5 W. and M. And no foreign filks known by the 
name of luſtrings or alamodes are to be imported, but at 
the port of London, &. Stat. 9 and 10 W. III. c. 43. 
See as | 


LUS TRUM, a term uſed by the Romans, to ſigniſy a ſpace 


of five years. 
Varro derives the word from lus, to pay; becauſe at the 
beginning of every fifth year they paid the cenſus, or 
1 impoſed by the cenſors; whoſe authority, at their 
firſt inſtitution was continued them for five years; though 
afterwards it was abridged to one. Others rather derive 
the word from rare, to make a review; becauſe once 
in five years the cenfors reviewed the army, 


LUSTRUM was alſo a ceremony, or ſacrifice uſed by the 


Romans, after numbeting their people, once in five years: 
See LUSTRATION, | | 
The cenſus was accompanied always by a luftration of the 
people, ſo the word /«//r um, has conſtantly been taken by 
the ancients and moderns for a term of five years: yet, 
if we enquire into the real ſtate of the caſe, we ſhall 


find no good ground for fixing ſo preciſe a ſiguification 
| to 


to it; but, on the contrary, that the CENCSU3 and luftrum 
were, for the moſt part, held irregularly and ancertainly, 
at very different and various intervals of time, as the par- 
ticular exigencies of the ſlate required, Middlet, of Rom. 
Zen. p- 107. ? N ; 
LUTATION, in Chemiſtry, is uſed for the cementing of 
chemical veſſels cloſe together. 
LUTE, LuTuM, in Chemiſtry, a compoſition of certain 
tenaceous ſubſtances, wherewith to cloſe the apertures 
and junctures of veſſels in diſtillation, &c. | 

Under lute is comprehended any fort of cement, or 
plaſter, uſed either in the conſttuction of furnaces, or 
in fitting to them veſſels of glaſs or earth, that are to 
reſiſt a very violent fire. Some lutes are made of flour 
and water; others of quick-lime and whites of eggs; 
others, of icon-filings, brick-duſt, and linſeed-oil ; others, 
of potter's-earth, river-ſand, horſe-dung, powder of broken 
pots, caput mortuum of vitriol, droſs of iron, beaten glaſs, 
focks of wool, mixed with ſalt water or bullock's blood. 


The lute uſed by Lemery was only two parts of ſand, and | 


one of clay, tempered together in water; which does very 
well for joining the noſes of retorts and their receivers in 
diſtilling of volatile ſpirits, &c. 


Others have recommended for covering the inſide of 


FURNACES, a mals of clay mixed with ſand, and moiſten- 


ed with three or four times as mnch ox-blood diluted | 


with water. The beſt late, and eaſieſt to be had at Lon- 
don, is a ſort of oy called Windſor loam, which mult 
be mixed pretty ſtiff, and preſſed into the inſide of the 


furnace, firlt wetted with water; and when the clay be- 


gins to dry, it mul: be beat down cloſe to tlie ſides with 
2 wooden mallet; then the unevenneſs and cracks filled 
up with freſh clay ſomewhat moiſter, ſo as to be made 
ſmooth and even with a trowel, and then left to dry 
gently; and if any cracks happen, they mult agaiu be 
filled up. | 

Dr. Shaw recommends the following mixture : take a 
buſhel of Windſor loam, four quarts of brick-duſt, two 
quarts of powdered green glaſs, two quarts of iron lilings, 
four bandfuls of cow-hair, and eight handfuls of borte- 
dung ; beat theſe all together, and add a ſufficient quan- 
tity of bullock's blood to make a ſtiff and uniform palte 


In diſtilling by the alembic, or veſica, or copper body, 


with its head or ſerpentine, a wet bladder ſerves very well 
to lute the junctures of the veſſels; flips of paper or li- 
nen, covered with flour paite, will alſo anſwer this pur- 
poſe: when more penetrating and diffolving vapouts are 
contained in the veſſels, it will be neceſſary to uſe a /ure 
formed of quick-lime flaked in the air, and beat iuto a 
liquid paſte, with whites of eggs, which ſhould be fpread 
upon flips of linen, and applied exactly to the juncture 
of the veſſels: but for the diſtillation of corroſive ſpirits, 
as alſo to ſtop the cracks of glaſſes, &. the following 
compolition is recommended ; viz. {tarch boiled, or fiſh- 
glue diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, with four of ſulphur, 
maſtic, and lime flaked with milk. 


For this purpoſe recourſe mult be had to what is called. 
the fat late; made by forming into a paſte ſome dried 


clay, finely powdered, ſifted through a biken ſearce, and 
moiſtened with water, and then by beating this paſte in 
a mortar, with boiled linfeed oil, that is oil which has 
been rendered drying by litharge diſſolved in it, aud fit 
for the uſe of painters, This late may be made up in a 
cylindric form, and thould be applied by flattening it to 
the joinings of the veſſels, previouſly well dried, and the 
whole covered with flips of linen, ſpread with late of 
lime and whites of eggs : theſe flips muſt be ſaſtened with 
packthread, See CAMENT, and MoRTAR, 


LUTE, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring kind; which had 


anciently but five rows of ſtrings; though in courſe of 
time, four, five, or {ix more have been added. 

Some derive the word from the German laute, which 
ſigniſies the ſame 3 or from lauten, ſonare. Scaliger and 
Bochart derive it from the Arabic, allaud. 3 
The lute conſiſts of four principal parts: the table, the 
body or belly, which has nine or ten ſides; the neck, 
which has nine or ten {tops or diviſions, marked with 
ſtrings; and the head or croſs, wherein are ſcrews, for 
raiſing or lowering the (trings to the proper tone. In 
the middle of the table is a role, or paſſage tor the ſound. 
There is alſo a bridge that the ſtrings are ſaſtened to, and 
a piece of ivory between the head and the neck, to which 
the other extremity of the ſtrings is fitted, In playing 
the ſtrings are ſtruck with the right hand, and with the 
leſt the ſtops are preſſed, 

The /utes of Bologna are eſteemed the beſt 3 on account 


of the wood, which is faid to have an uncommon diſpo- | 
lition tor producing a (weet found. The theorbo is an 


Improvement on the common e. 
Lu erk, temperament of the, denotes, the altexgtion requiſite to 
be made in the intervals, both with regard to concords, 


aud diſcorde, in order to render them more juſt on that 
inſtrument. | 


VoL. li, Ne 210. 


LUT. 


| LuTE, archi. See ARCILUTO,. 1 
Lr E, theorbo. See THEORBOO. h | 
LUTEA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of fly 
found frequently near waters after rain; it is of a dunnifh 
yellow colour, the wings are long, and the eyes large and 
prominent; the tail is thick, and has two hairs of a con- 
ſiderable length, growing at the head, ſo that it is of the 
biſetæ kind, | | 
LUTEA is alſo a name by which ſome authors have called 
the YELLOW hammer, | 
LUTEOLA, in Botany, See DYER's weed, | 
LuTEOLa, in Ornithology, a name given by many to a ſmall 
bird, the motacilla trochilus of Linnæus, called by others 
aſilus, and by others regulus non criſtatus; but this laſt is a 
name that has occaſioned ſome confuſion, as many have er- 
roneouſly called our common wren the regulus,and as it has 
no creſt, imagined it to be the bird meant by this name. 
It is, excepting the creſted wren, the ſmalleſt of all Eu- 
ropean birds, and it very little exceeds that in ſize; its 
head, neck, and back are of a greeniſh brown; the rump 
is greener than the reſt ; it has a yellow line on each ſide, 
extended from the noſtrils, beyond the eyes, to the hinder 
part of the head; the breaſt, throat, and belly are yellow, 
with a very faint caſt of green; the wings and tail arc 
brown, arid all their feathers ate tipped with green at 
their ends; the under part of the wings has much of a 
very fine green; the beak is extremely ſlender and half 
an inch long; the mouth is yellow within; it makes a 
loud noiſe, like that of a graſshopper, and is principally 
found among willows ; it is continually creeping and 
ſinging among the branches of trees; it builds with ſtraw 
and feathers, and Jays five eggs, which are white and 
ſpotted with red: there is a conſiderable variation in the 
colours of theſe birds; ſome of them being much greener 
on the back, and much whiter on the belly, than others. 
LUTHER ANISM, in Eccliſtaſlical Hiſtory, the ſentiments 
of Dr. Martin Luther, and his followers, with regard to 
religion, | | | | 
Lutheraniſm had its riſe in the 16th century; its author 
was born at Eifleben in Thuringia, in 1483 After his 
{tudies he entered himſelf among the Auguſtines, and 
having ſound a copy of the Bible, which lay negleQed in 
the library of his monaſtery, he devoted himſelf with 
ſurpriſing aſſiduity to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures ; and in 
1512, took the cap of-a doCtor in theology, in the uni- 
verſity of Wittemberg. In 1516, he attacked the ſchool- 
divinity in ſeveral theſes, In 1517, Leo X. ordered in- 
dulgences to be diſpenſed to thoſe who ſhould contribute 
towards the building of St. Peter's church at Rome, 
comprehending all fins paſt, preſent, and future : Albert, 
archbiſhop of Mentz and Magdeburgh, appointed John 
Tetzel, a monk of the Dominican order, notorious for 
his profligacy, barbarity, and extortion, to preach and 
proclaim theſe indulgences in Germany. The inſolence 
and indecency with which Tetzel executed his commiſſion, 
rouzed the indignation of Luther, who, in ninety-fve 
propoſitions, maintained publicly at Wittemberg, on the 
Zoth of September, 1517, centured the extravagant ex- 
tortion of theſe queſtors, and plainly pointed out the 
Roman. pontiff as à partaker of their guiltz ſince he 
ſuſfered the people to be ſeduced by fuch deluſions from 
placing their principal confidence in Chriſt, the only 
proper object of their trult. | 
He alſo wrote to Albert, warmly remonſtrating againſt 
the falſe opinions and wicked lives of the preachers of in- 
dulgences; and in order to gain the ſuffrage of men of 
learning, he publiſhed his ninety-bve theſes z appointing 
a day on which the learned were invited to impugu 
them either in perſon, or by writing, and ſubjoining to 
the whole, folemu proteſtations of his high reſpect for 
the apollolic ſee, and of his implicit ſubmiſhon to its 
authority. No opponent appeared at the time appointed; 
the theſes ſpread over Germany with aſtoniſhing rapidity ; 
they were much read and approved : at the ſame time 
the boldneſs. aud novelty of his opinions drew great at- 
_ tention ſrom his hearers, and being recommended by the 
authority of Luthec's perſonal charaQter, and by a po- 
pular and perſuaſive eloquence, made a deep impteſſion. 
Luther wasalſoan Auguſtinian, and Tetzel a Dominican; 
and, therefore, he was more encouraged than oppoſed by 
the friars of his own order, who hoped to ſee the Domi- 
nicans expoſed to the hatred and ſcorn of the people, He 
was alſo fecretly ſupported by his ſovereign, the elector 
of Saxony, who withed to ſee the exactions of the court 
of Rome reſtrained, This was the commencement and 
foundation of that memorable rupture and revolution in 
the church, which humbled the grandeur of the lordly 
pontiffs, and eclipſed ſo great a pait of their glory. See 
REFORMATION. | 
It has been ſaid indeed by F. Paul, in his Hiſtory of the 
Council of Trent, p. 5. and after him by Mr, Hume, in 
his Hiſtory of England, vol. i. p. 119. as well as by others, 
| that the Auſtin friars had been uſdally employed in 
3K preaching 
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720 Fc Talulgenees 1d Buxiny 1 bi that Arcemboldo, | do de burnt, and prohibleng their being tead; fd um 
a Genoeſe merchant, who was employed 1 moning Luther himſelf, on pain cf excommunicativn, to 
the ſiſter or Leo, ta who he hid granted the profits Lersch e rerrack his errors In conſequence of 
F afiſnig from the (ale of fudulgences in Saxoniy, to collecg] this raſh and fürigus ſentence, Euther withdrew Rimfelf 
'* rhe money that ſhould be raed, 4nd his deputies, hoping | | in the moſt public, mauner from the, communion of the 
do gain more by committing this truſt to the Dominicans, |. chutch of dome; commiting to the "flames at Wit- 
back barzained Wich Tetzel; and that Luther was prompt- | temberg, before a vaſt multitude of ſpectators, the 278 
ed at firſt ep oppoſe Tetzel and his afſociates, and to deny] bull bf exconimunicotion, 'and all the decrerals and ca- 
* Ttſuhietives, by a delire'of taking revenge for this inju= | 'nops relating to the p6pc's ſupteme ]urifietian., "Soon 
ry offered to Rs order. Mer, Chanibets, in the former | after this a fecohd bull was ifſued'againft kim en the'6th 
edition of this work, followed the Didtion. de Trevoux, | | of January, 152i, by which, he vas expelled from the 
as chat Dictionary ſeems to have adopted the repreſenta- [| communion of the church, for having infulted he . 
tion of Boſſuet; and, more lately, the editors of the En- and diſowned che 0 . of the Roman pontif, Thele 
efclopedie have ſtated the brſt riſe of Lutheraniſin in a] violent meaſures led this bold reformer to form the'pro- 
- manner that favdurs the opinion go mentioned: it is| 85 of founding a church, n Oppo- 
proper, therefore, to obſerve, that the profits ariſing from] lite to thofe of Rome, and to eſtabliſh in it a fyſtem of 
| 4 ences in Saxony and the | adjacent countries, doctrine and ecclefialtical diſcipline, agteeable ro the ſpi- 
_ were granted, not to We, the ſiſter of Leo, but to rit and precepts of the goſpel of truth: in this noble un- 
entz, who Rad the ſole right] dertaking he was enccuraged by many leatned and * 
of nominating thoſe who publiſhed them: moreover, | men in various parts of Europe, and eſpecially by the ce. 
Arcemboldo never had any concern in the publication of | cebrated Melan&thov. ' In 1521, Charles V. fummoned 
indulgences in Saxony; becauſe his diſtrick was Flanders | Luther to appear before the diet at Worms, where he 
and the Upper and Lower Rhine. Befides, the publica- | behaved with great decency and equal firmnefs ; he ac- 
tion of indulgences in Germany was not uſually com-] knowleged an exceſs of vehemence and actimony in his 
itted to the Auguſtimans : from the year 1229, that controverſial writings, but refuſcd to tetract His opinions 
| ati 6 | | | unleſs he were convinced of their falſhood, or to con- 
Dominicans; and they had been employed in the ſame| ſent to their being tried by any other tule than the word 
©. office a ſhort time before the preſent period: the promul- | of God. Howeyer, after his departure,” When it was 
| i found that neither intreaties nor threats could be of any = 
Vas granted to the Francifcans, and the guatdian of | avail, he was condemned by the unanimous fuffrages both | 
| ett on this of the emperoc and the princes, and declated an enemy to 
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-* occaſion, though he refuſed to accept it: and it is re- | the whole Roman empire. Frederic, the electot of Sax- 
| | ony, contrived to preferve him from tlie violence of his 
| enemies, by ſeizing him on eo cartying him 
ed in this ſervice, occurs but once. To theſe facts it | to the cattle of Wartburgh, as a place of fafety: in this 
may be added, that it is far from being probable, that Lu- retreat, which he called his Patmos, Lütt er was conceal- 
ther would have been ſolicitous about obtaining for him- | ed for the ſpace of ten months, where fie employed him- 
- felf or his order, a commiſſion of this kind, at a time | felf in preparing ſevetal uſeful compoſitions.” Dating 
When the preaching of indulgences was become very un-] his confinement bis opinious gaitied' ground; and the 
Auguſtinians of Wittemberg, with' the a probation of 
the univerſity and {hi contivatibe of hd kte Kor abolifhed 
the traffic; and even the Francifcans and Dominicans, the celebration of private maſſes, and gave the cup as 
towards the concluſion of the fifteenth century, oppoſed | well as the bread to the laity, in the adminiſtration of 
it publicly, both in their diſcourſes and writings : nor the Lord's ſupper. Nevertheleſs, at this time, his opi- 
was this commiſſion given to the Dominicans in general, | nions were ſolemnly condemned by a decree of the uni- 
but ſolely to Tetzel. Finally, Luther was never accuſed | verſity of Paris, and in a Treatiſe on the feven Sacta- 
of oppoſing the publication of indulgences from refent- | ments, publiſhed by Henry VIII. of England. Luther 
ment or envy, either in the edicts of the pontiffs of his | ſoon publiſhed his animadverſions both on the decree of 
time, ot in the reproaches of his contemporary writers, of the en and the work of the Ehgliſh monarch. 
Tho defended the cauſe of Rome from the year 1517 to In the month of March, 1522, he quitted his retreat, aud 
1546, and who were far from being ſparing of their in-] returned to Wittemberg, in order to check the furious 
vedtives and calumnies. The reader may find this matter | zeal of Caroloſtadt and his fanatical followers, who had 
fully ſtated by Dr. Maclean, the tranſlator of Moſheim's | begun to excite tumults in Saxony; and his appearance 
Eceleftaſtical Hiſtory, in vol. iii. p. 304. note (p) 8v0, ed. | alone ſuppreſſed that ſpirit of extravagance. which began 
and by Dr Robertſon in his Hift. of Ch. V. vol. ii. p. 125. to feize his party. Whilſt Luther was in continement, 
note, $vo. edit. 1 ** he had begun to tranſlate the Bible into the German 
But to return from a digreſſion, which, it is hoped, will | tongue, and in 1524, by his own diligent application, 
not be unacceptable to the readers of a work of this kind: and the aſſiſtance of Melancthon and ſeveral other of his 
the ſentiments of Luther were received with applauſe by | diſciples, he finiſhed part of the New Teſtament; and the 
the greateſt part of Germany ; and the alarm of contro- | publication of it proved more fatal to the church of Rome 
verky being lounded, Tetzel publiſhed counter-theſes in | than that of all his own works. The advocates for re- 
- oppoſition to thoſe of Luther, and was fupported by Pria- | formation ia the other counties of Europe, were thus 
rio, Eckius, and others. Leo, however, treated the di- | encouraged to publiſh verſions of the fcriptures in their 
pute at ſirft with indifference and contempt ; till being | own languages: and ſeveral cities and princes of Germa- 
rouſed by Luther's adverſaries, he ſummoned him to ap- | ny embraced the reformed religion, aud patronized Lu- 
pet at Rome: but partly by Luther's own application to | ther's opinions: and though the ſucceeding popes Adrian 
the pontiff, and partly by che interference of Fregeric the | VI. and Clement VII. exerted their utmoſt efforts to pfe- 
' Wiſe, elector of Saxony, cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican, | vent their ſpreading, they proved altogether ineffeQual. 
the pope's legate in Germany, was appointed to hear and | In a word, the character of the man, the ſtrength of hi» 
- determine the cauſe. The cardinal, in an arrogant and | arguments, and the weakneſs of his adverſaries caule, 
overbearing manner, inſiſted on Luther's renouncing his | procured him an increaſing number of followers. Aud 
opinions, and ſubmitting reſpectfulſy to the judgment | thus it was that Luthe aniſm was formed; the adberents 
of the Roman pontif. The intrepid reformer was not to| whereto were called Lutherans, from Luther us, a name 
„be awed into compliance; and leaying Augfburgh, the | which has a Greek turn, and which he aſſumed in lieu ot 
place of couference, returned into his own country, But | his family name, Lotter, or Lauther ; it being the cuſtom 
defore his departure, he prepared a ſolemn appeal from | of thoſe days, for men of learning to give themſelves. 
' -the' pope ill informed at that time concerning his cauſe, | Greek names; witneſs Eraſmus, Melan&hon, Bucer, 
t the pope when he ſhould receive more full inſorma- Kc. | | V 
tion concerning it. Leo, enraged at the obſtinacy of | In 1523, Luther quitted the habit of a religious, and in 
Luther, publiſhed an edit in 1518, commanding his | 1526, married Catharine à Boria, a nun of a nobis family, 
ſpiritual fubjects to acknowledge his power of delivering | who, having thrown off the veil, had fled from the cloiſters; 
from all the puniſhments due to ſin and tranſgreſſion of | and after having been an happy inſtrument of reformicy 
every kind: upon this meaſure, Luther appealed from | a great part of Germany, under the protection of Fte- 
the pontif to a general council. The pope, repenting dæric and John, electors of Saxony, he died at his native 
of lis precipitance, and deſitous of bringing the diſpute lace in 546. FFC 
to an amicable concluſion, emptayed Miltitz, a Saxon * a full and accurate account of the riſe and ptogreſs 
knight, to negociate with Luther: bur, though thete ſeem- | of Lutheraniſm, the reader' may confult Moſheim and 
40 at firſt to be fome hopes of a reconciliation, the vio- | Robertſon, ubi ſupra. See PkoTssTANTS and REFOR- 
Tlence of the enemies of Luther blaſted theſe agreeable ex-“ MATION. 85 FFG 
pectationt, and kindſed anew the flames of diſcord.” At] Tulberaniſin, has eee tome alterations ſince the 
| 4 5 Leo X. iſſued out a bull againſt Luther, dated the | time of its founder. Luther rejected the epiſtle of St. | 
isi of: June, 1520, condemning forty-one herctical | James, as inconſiſtent with the doctine of St. Paul, in A 
propoſitions ſelected from his writings, ordering his works relation to juſtification A alſo ſet alide ine Apocalypi ; 3 
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| both which. are now received ns oanonic al in the Lytheran| 95 19 555 Oe to fracture, caries, exoſtoſis, &c. but not 
enen ww oder ,priforom ptzegs 4) 5 

4 hu Mundo "the number of ſacraments to two, viz | .. Litxatso | gain, are either fe, or imp fach, . 

4 uther re. uct ClOg i 3 Lf? to 1 ies 17 6 TY the im 1 : L goks bag Age ay gut aww! « od LEUSEAE 
baptifm, and tbe euchariſt; but he believed the impana® [LUXATION, Saphna, i where 
tion, or CONSUBSTANTIATION; that is, that the walter“ ide caxiry of 
d the bread. and wine remain with the body and Þlood of |. e e 
Chbriſt; and it ie in this article, that the main difference : which raiſes 


berwoen the Lutheran and Engliſh churches conhiſts, ar: 
' Luther maintained the maſs to be no ſacrifice; he_ex- |, art not del an hollownefs 
bloded the, adoration of the hoſt, auricular confeſſion, the ſtarted, per- 
meritorious works, indulgences, purgatories, the worſhip 
of images, &c. which had been introduced in the corrupt 
| rimes of the Romiſh church. He alſo oppoſed the docktine on 2dr. o35l ono, bas ufo i n: 
of free-will ; maintained predeſtination: aſſerted that ON, iner fac, ar partial, 2paghnuay, called alſo 
ye are necelſitated in all we do; that all our actiont done 1 xation, is where the motion js « 
in a {late of fin, and even the virtues themſelves of hea-| the joint weakened, and. a. deformity .perceivable. in it, 
” thens, are crimes 3, that we are only juſtified by the im- pgs 
putation of the merits and ſatisfaction of Chriſt. He alſo This is ot 
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oppoſed the faſtings in the Romiſh church, monaſtical | an external cauſe ; or, ſimply, a re/axation, when: from 
' vows, the celabacy of the clergy, &&. ©  . | an internal one. 
Some authors reckon thirty-nine different ſects, which at | A Juxetion is ſaid to be /imple, when it has no other ac- 
different times have ſprung up among the Lutherans. | cident or injury accompanying, it—complicated, when it 
LUTHERANS, a ſect of Proteſtants who profeſs Luthera- | is attended with a wound, inflammation, fracture, or the 
" niſm, or adhere to the doctrine and tenets of Luther. like, | | 


The Lutherans, of all Proteſtants, are thoſe who differ| The cure of a luxation is by a ſpeedy reduction of the dillo- 
leaſt from the Romiſh church; as they affirm, that the] cated member to its natural place. To this are neceflary : 
body and blood of Chriſt are materially preſent in the| 1. Extenſion, which a luxated as well as fractured mem- 


i Lord's ſupper, though in an incompre-| ber requires; as well on account of the contraction 


| ſaerament of the 1 ccoun 
benſible manner ; and likewiſe repreſent ſome religious | of the tendons, as that the head of the bone may more 
© rites and inſtitutions, as the uſe of images in churches, directly be intruded into its ſeat; This extenſion is made 
the diſtinguiſhing veſtments ol the, clergy, abe privare | either by the hands alone, which is called ee beate. 
confeſſion of fins, the uſe of waſers in the adminiſtration | cus, becauſe amon wreſtlers, diſlocated members uſed 
ol che Lord's ſupper, the form of exorciſm, in the cele-| to be reduced after this manner ; or by ligatures or towels; 
bration of baptiſm, and other ceremonies of the like na- or by inſtruments, or great machines, when the {uxation 
ture, as tolerable, and ſome of them as uſeful. The] is difficult and inveterate. 
: Lutherans maintain, with regard to the divine decrees, | 2. After extenſion follows the intrudiug of the joint into 
” | chat they reſpec the ſalvation or miſery of men, in con- the natural cavity; which, likewiſe, may either be efefted 
= ſequence of a previous knowledge of their ſentiments | by the” hands only, or by the heel (as when the head of 
and characters, and not as free and unconditioual, and as | the os humeti is fallen into the.arm-pit), or by means of 
founded on the mere will of God. Towards the cloſe of] ladders, doors, peſtles, or Hippoc | 


* en | ot Hippoctates a inſtruments, 
. che laſt century, the Lurherans began to entertain a greater] called ambe, This way is termed methodical, by way of 
_ | | liberality of ſentiment than they had before adopted; diſtinction from the third, which is called organical,. be- 
= 1 though in many places they perſevered longer in ſevere] cauſe performed by "a inſtruments, and machines, but 
RY and deſpotic principles than other proteſtant churches. | now altogether out of uſe. Gourmelinus to theſe adds 


Their public teachers now enjoy an unbounded liberty of | axobecig, the very act of reducing the member into its 
diſſenting from the deciſions of thoſe ſymbols or creeds, | own place, which is to be known by the. ſound uſually 
which were once deemed almoſt infallable rules of faith | heard, and from the uſe and motion of the reduced joint. 
and practice, and of declaring their diſſent in the manner Laſtly, becauſe, on account of the laxity of the tendons 
they judge the moſt expedient. Moſheim attributes this &c. the reduced bone cannot remain in its natural poſi- 
change in their ſentiments to the maxim, which they ge-] tion, it is neceſſaty yet farther to apply compteſſes and 
nerally adopted, that Chriſtians were accountable to God [ bandage; by whole means the articulation is preſerved 
alone for their religious opinions; and that no individual | fafe till the ligaments may acquire their uſual ſtrength of 
could be juſtly puniſhed by the magiſtrate for his erro-| elaſticity and aſttiction. „ 
ncous opinions, while he conducted himſelf like a vir | A recent luxation or diſlocation may generally be reduced 
tuous and obedient ſubject, and made no attempts to] by extenſion alone, which mult always be greater or leſs, 
diſturb the peace and order of civil ſociety. Eecl, Hiſt. | according to the ſtrength of the muſcles which move the 
vol. iv. p. 440. Eng. ed. 8vo. | joint, the uſe, robuſtneſs, and other circumſtances of the 
LUTHER N, from the French lucarne, of the Latin lucerna, | patient. When the bone has been out of its place for any 
light, or lantern, a kind of window over the cornice, in| conſiderable time, and a ſwelling or inflammation. has 
_—_— the roof of a building; ſtanding perpendicularly over the] come on, it will be neceſſary. ta bleed the patient, and, 
= naked of the wall; and ſerving to illuminate the upper | after fomenting the part, to apply ſoſt poultices, with 
* ftp. F ahve 3 | vinegar, to it for ſome time. before the reduction be at- 
The French architects diſtinguiſh theſe into various kinds, tempted, After the reduction, it is only neceſſary. to 
according to their various forms; as /quare, femicircalar, | apply cloths dipped in vinegar, or camphorated ſpirits of 
bulls eyes, flat arches, Flemi/h lutherns, &c. wine to the part, and to keep. it perfectly eaſy, _ : 
LU TRA, in Zoology. See OTTER. . LoxATION of the aucle, clavicle, .o5. coceygrs, cubutus,. fibula, 
LUTUM, in Botany, a name given by the ancient Roman | gers, hand, humerus, jau, knee, neck, naſe, os. calcit, 
authors to a plant ſince called luteola, or DYER's werd, and | ribs, thigh, and veriebra.. Sce ANCLE, CLavicLE, Os 
dy authors of later date carniela, aud cymene. It is uſed at | CocoyGrs, ck. 
this time to dye things yellow, and was fo by the ancient | LUYURY, denotes an addictedneſs to ſenſual. pleaſure. 
Greeks, e e mention the dying woollen cloth] Excess of diet, which is one ſpecies of luxury, is pro- 
with it. The Ryman courtezans had alſo a way of dying | hibited by 10 Edw. III. ſtat, 3, which ordains that no man 
theic hair yellow with ic, SE. e 10... ell be eryed, at dinner oc ſupper with more than two 
Lvtum ſapicntie is the hermetical ſeal ; made by melting 1 ec en upon ſome great holiday there ſpecified, 
the end of a glaſs veſſel by a lamp, and twiſting it up], in which he may be ſerved with. tliree. 


* 


| with a pair of pliers. | | LUZZO, marina, in Ichthyilogy, a name. given by. the ta- 
= LUXATION, Luxario, formed from luxare, te loofen,| lians to the fiſh call 1 by the ancient Greek writers, and 
; in Medicine and Surgery, the flipping of the head of a bone| many of the modern Latin authors, sxH4rRANA and by 
| - dar its Prager N into 2 N whereby Pliny, Varro, 8. in the 9d TON authors, 
; the natural motion of t e joint is qeſtroyed. 8018. Gaza has Call it t e malleolus, and the French 
Luxation is the fame with what is otherwiſe called vis Lo-] at this time, call it pet. It ſeems to belong to the genus 
; .. CATION; being the diſplacing of a bone, or rather the] of the ſcombri, Salvian has given the figure of it, but it 
0 . a lh egen articulated ogether lor the wo. if , en que. e he hay omived 3s, pſy in of 
: - ion the pact, | „ | the ck. ü. 10 os £12099” £007 THIGQOR 3331 | 
c uxations are either violent, proceeding from ſome. ex-| LYC/EA,. Alas, in Aatiguity,,an Arcadian, feſtival, re- 
. ternal; cauſe z as, falls, ſtrains, blows, leaps, extenſions, | ſembling. the Roman LueeRcaL 1s, in which-the.con- 
r Ke. Or gent .. ariſing from internal cauſes ; as a natu- 7027. was rewarded with a ſuit of brazen armour. 
ral, hag of he ligaments, a Juxion of humours, or, gra» | I,YCANTHROPY, Auxayipazia, formed of A wolfy and. 
bs dual col ection thereof between the joints, Ke. | . arpeTog,. man, q man- teh; a ſpecies: of, madneſs, 
5 ende, Tiebre le has place only amongſt bones whoſe Td... erein thoſe a ected run in the night-time,: howling, 
; Iltruckure determines chem to a manifeſt motion: ſuch are] about the fields like wolyes ; and ſometimes; bite and 


all thoſe united by DLARTHROS1S: thoſe articulated by | | 
+ SYNARTH& 0515, where there is no mauifelt motion, ate] ancicats naue. 
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_ LYCHNITES marmor. | | | 
LYCIUM, in the Materia Medica, the name of a fruit 


| LYCOPERDON, in Botany. 
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Lycanthropy is alſo uſed by ſome to expreſs an imaginary 
metamorphoſis of a man into a wolf, by magic powers; 
wherein the perſons affected ſeem not only to themſelves 
in the form of wolves, but to others. See Mapxness. 


LYCEUM, Avxetov, in Antiquity, the name of a celebrated 
ſchool, or academy at Athens, where Ariſtotle explained | 


his philoſophy. 3 

The place was compoſed of porticoes, and trees planted 

in the quincunx form, where the philoſophers diſputed 

walking. Hence philo/opby of the Lyceum is uſed to ſignify 

the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, or the Peripatetic philoſophy. 
Suidas obſerves, that the Lyceum took its name from its 


having been originally a temple of Apollo Lyceus; or | 
rather, a portico or gallery built by Lyceus, ſon of Apollo: 


but others mention it to have been built by Piſiſtratus, or 
„„ PR | | 3 

LYCHNIDEA, in Botany. See PHLox. 

LYCHNIS, in Botany. See CAaMPION. 

See MaRBLE. 


called by the French baye. 4* Avignon, the Avic NON 
berry, and by many authors the pyxacantha. The ſhrub 


which produces it is the cium foe pyracamha of Gerrard. 


See Box THORN. The fruit is about the ſize of a grain 


of wheat, and is not round, but of an angular ſorm when 
dried, ſometimes of three, ſometimes of four angles, | 


and ſometimes dented in at one end like a heart, It is of 


a yellowiſh green colour, and of a bitter and aſtringent 


taſte. It ſhould be choſen freſh dried, and large. There 
was formerly a rob, or inſpiſſated juice made from 
theſe berries, much in uſe in medicine; but this was 
generally adulterated with a rob made of the berries of 
the woodbine, privet, floe, or other ſhrub, and is now 
quite out of uſe. The dyers in France and Holland uſe 
it for a yellow; and the Hoch have another uſe for it, 
which is, that they boil it in alum-water, and mixing 
it in whiting, form it into twiſted ſticks, which they ſel] 


to the painters in water-colours, under the name of %% 


de grain. 


LYCOCTONON. See Acox ITE. 


LYCODONTES. See BUrONITE. 


LYCOGALA, in Botany, a name by which Micheli has | 


called ſeveral of the ſpecies of MUCoR. 


_ tention of the ſeed. Theſe are ſometimes madneſs, and 
very often dangerous quinkes and ſwellings, and inflam- 
mations about the neck and throat. If we conſider the 


natural tendency of the diforders of this kind to affect | 


the neck, and the remarkable ſwelling of the necks of 


bucks, and ſome other animals at rutting time, it may 


give ſome rational hints towards underſtanding the alter- 
ation of the voice in boys who artive at puberty. - 
Blancard derives the word Ycoides, from urs, lupus, and 


_ 8180; forma, from a ſuppoſition that wolves are ſubject to | 


this diforder. | 

See PUFF-ball, 79 

LY COPERSICON, in Botany; live apple, wolf”s peach, 

or tomatas. Its characters are theſe: the flower which has 
a permanent empalement of one leaf cut into five acute 
ſegments at the top, has one wheel-ſhaped peral, with a 
very ſhort tube, and a large five-cornered brim, which 


ſpreads open and is plaited ; it has five ſmall awl-ſhaped | 
ſtamina which cloſe together; it has a roundiſh germen, | 


which becomes a roundiſh fleſhy fruit or berry, divided 
into ſeveral cells, incloſing many flat feeds. There are 


ſeven ſpecies, one of which is the common por ATOE. 


Miller. 


Linnæus has joined this genus and the melongena of 
Towrnefort to the ſolanum, or NIGHTSHADE. 1 
That ſpecies called tomatas is cultivated in many of our 
gardens, and its ſruit eaten by the Spaniards and Ita- 
lians, and by the Jew families in England, as we do 
cucumbers, with oil and vinegar, or elſe ſtewed in 
ſoups. | | 

The plants are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in March 


on a moderate hot-bed. When hey are come up two 
inches bigh they are to be tranſplanted into another hot- 


bed of about the ſame temperature, where they are to | 


be ſet at four inches diltance, In this place they mult 
be watered and fhaded, and muſt have as much fresh 
air as may bez and in May they are to be tranſplanted 
into pots, or borders, aud the branches, when they 
grow long, mult be ſupported with flicks, otherwiſe the 
fruit when it grows large, will break them. 
quire frequent watering, and in Auguſt ripen their fruit, 
which grows to a large ze, and makes a very pretty 
figure. But they ſhould not be planted near habitations, 


for the leaves and ſtalks, when rubbed by the cloaths in| 


people's paſſing by, yield a very ſtrong and very offenſive 
fmei}, Miller, 


LYCOPHTHALMUS, e welf*s eye flone, a name given 


* 


| 


| 


They re- 


| 


LY C 


by ſome authors to ſuchpieces of agate or any other ſemi. 
pellucid ſtene, as chance to have circular ſpots in them, 
reſembling in colour the eye of rhat animal. | 

LYCOPODIOIDES, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
moſſes, the characters of which are theſe: it produces its 
ſeeds in ſpikes, in the manner of the {ycopodium, or wolf's 
claw moſs, but that in two ways; for ſome of the cap. 
ſules incloſe a powder, which ſeems only a farina; others 
ſeem to contain true ſeeds; thefe always ſtand to the 
number. of three in each capiule, It differs from the hee. 
podium alfo in its general appearance and manner of 
growth, the leaves being all placed in the ſame plane, and 
expanded in the manner of fins, with an intermediate 
ſeries of ſmall leaves, which cover the upper ſide of 
the middle rib, or (talk. 
orders; the firſt comprehends ſuch as are creeping, or 
procumbent. | | | 
The ſecond order of the lycopodriordes comprehends thoſe 
which ate erect, or have ſome erect, and ſome pro- 
cumbent or creeping branches, with erect ſhoots riſing 
from them. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 465, &c. See Tab. 
XV. of Betany, N 15. | 


LY COPODIUM, in Botany, the name of a genus of. 


moſſes, the characters of which are tlieſe: it produces 
capſules in the alæ of certain leaves, which are very unike 
the capſules of the other mofles, having neither Calyp- 


tra, operculum, nor pedicle; theſe do not ſtand as thoſe 


of the /elago, in all the alz of the Jeaves, but ate col- 
lected together into a ſort of ſpike of a ſcaly ſtructure, 


and one capſule ſtands under every ſcale, or leaf; theſe 


_ Capſules are of the fthape of a kidney, and when ripe 
they ſeparate longitudinally into two parts, and throw out 
a powder, conſiſting of round globules. It has been 
ſuppoſed by many, that this powder is the farina of the 


flower; but as there are no ſeeds found in any other 


part of the plant for it to impregnate, it ſeems a much more 
probable opinion, that this powder, as well as that of 
the capſules of all the other moſles, is the true and 
genuine ſeed of the plant. In molt of the ſpecies of this 
plant, the ſpikes are compoſed of leaves of a different 
figure from thoſe of the reſt of the plant, and are there- 
| fore called ſcales; but in ſome they are made of leaves 


. of the ſame figure with thoſe of the other parts of the 
L.YCOIDES, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs the | | 


diſorders which ariſe in the human body by a along re- 


moſs. See Tab. X. of Botany, Ne 14. | 


The firſt order of the Jycopodia, according to Dillenius, 


conſiſts of thoſe which have their ſpikes ſupported on 
pedicles; and of theſe the firſt feries are diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of zulifere, from their ſpikes reſembling 
the juli or catkins of ſome trees, and being not of the 
ſame leaves with the ret of the plant. | 
The ſecond ſeries of the Heabadia, comprehends thoſe 
whoſe ſpikes conſift of leaves, the ſame with thoſe of 
the other part of the plant. - | 
The ſecond order of the {jcopodia comprehends thoſe 
which have ſpikes not placed on pedicles. Linuæus cnu- 
merates twenty-tour ſpecies of this genus, the characters 
ot which are, that it bas a bivalre ſeſſile anthera and no 
calyptra. 8 EE, 
LYCOPSIS, in Bztany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : the cup is a pertanthium, 
divided into five broad, oblong, acute, and open ſeg— 
ments, and remaining after the flower is fulicu; the 
flower conliſts of a ſingle petal, in torm of a cyludric 
and crooked tube, the rim of which is flightiy divided 
into five ſegments, and is obtuie 3 the opening is co— 
vered with tive convex and prominent ſcales, couverg- 
ing one towards anutherz the flamina are five ex- 


tremely fmall filaments, placed at the bending of the tube 


of the flower; the antheræ are ſmall and covered: 
the piſtil has ſour germina; and the ſtyle is ſlender, and of 
the length ot the ttamina 3 and the ſtigma is obtuſe aud 


bifid ; the cup is very large, and contains four Oolong 


ſeeds. 

LYCOPUS, in Botany. Sce Mater HokEnownp. 

LYCOSTAPHYLEA, wo//*s grapes, in Botany, a name 
given by fome of the Greek wiiters to the porum amor's, 
a kind of efculent nigheſhade, which we bare much 
more properly called Hebe fecon, the wolf peach; its 
fruit being as large as a peach aud in nothing refeinbling 
a grape. Some of the Latin authors we find have called 
this morellaz and ſome, who have not underſtood this ſy- 
nonymous uſe of the word, have miſtaken the writers to 
have meant che mufhroom we call morel, when they 
preſeribe this plant in fevers. The ſceds of this plant 
are, however, what are uſually prctcribed in this calc, 
and there is no danger therefore of their ſubſtituting the 
morel muſhroom for it, if they will ſtick to the letter 


of the text; the feeds of that morel being too ſmall to 


be gathered in ſuch quantities as are preſcribed. 

Amilius Macer tells, that the nighiſhades, in general, 
were called by the name morella in his time: his words 
ate, heft bam quam Græci ſtrycbnam dixere, Latini morei- 
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plan dicunt. The name morella ſeems to be formed upon 
the word morion, a name given both by the Greeks and 
| Latins to one of the ſleepy nightſhades, and to the male 
mandrake of Dioſcorides, which the ſhepherds were fond 
of eating; but which brought on fleepy diſorders, if 
| oo largely. | | 
11 05 TOMUS, in I bibyology, the name of a fiſh caught 
in the Baltic, but not very frequently, and approaching 
ſomewhat to the nature of the herring or pilchard. It is 
| uſually of fve or fix inches long, and fo fat and fleſhy, 
that its body is not flat, as all the herring kind have 
their's, but rounded ; 18 ſcales are very ſmall and looſe, 
falling off on rubbing. 
e e is given by lian, and many other 
of the Greek authors, to the ANCHovY, called by others 
the encraulus and encrauficholus, and by the late writers 
encraſicolus. Artedi proves it to be only a ſpecies of the 
herring or clupea, and diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt by the 
name of the c/upea with the upper jaw longeſt. 


LYCURGIA, avzoury+in, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated | 


by the Spartans in memory of Lycurgus, whom they 
honourcd with a temple, and an anniverſary ſacrifice. 


LYDIAN, in Ancient Muſie, the ſecond ſpecie, of the dia- 


paſon. 
LyDIan mode. See MoDE. 
LYDIUM marmor. See MARBLE. | 
LYDIUS lapis, in the Natural Hiſiory of the Ancients, the 


name of the ſtone uſed by way of touch-ſtone for the | 


trial of gold and ſilver, and called alſo by ſome Heri, 
 lapis, both which names are alſo applied by the ancients 


to the load-ſtone, and hence have ariſen no ſmall miſun- 


derſtandings of their works. 
The true /apts Hydtus, or toucb- ſtone, was anciently found 
only in the river Tmolus, dut afterwards it was diſcover- 
ed in many other places, and is now very common in 
many of the rivers of Germany. The ancients give us 
very remarkable and circumitantial accounts of the uſes 
they made of it, and it is plain they were able to diſcern 

| the alloys in gold, by means of it with very great ex- 
aQtneſs. We at preſent uſe ſeveral different ſtones under 
this name, and for the ſame purpoſe ; in Itaiy a green 
marble, called verdzlla, is what is molt frequently uſed ; 
and with us, very frequently, ſmall pieces of the Ba- 
SALTES, the ſame with that vaſt mais of black marble 

called the GIANTS Cauſeway in Ireland. 

LYEMMER. See LREVIN ER. ES 


LYGDINUM marmir. Sce MARBLE. 


LYGDUS l/apis, in Natural Hiſtory, 'a name given by 
ſome of the ancients to the ſpecies of alabaſter, which 
others of them called marmer hgdinum, by which name 
there is only one ſpecies. . | 

LYGEUM, hooded matweed, in Botany, a genus of the 
triandria nienagynia claſs: the characters of which are, 
that it has a ſingle-leaved ſpatha, two corollæ over the 


ſame germen, and that che fruit is a bilocular nut; 


it was moſt uſuaily known. See MARBLE. 
LYGMOS, See Hickvy. | 
LYGON and Lrcus, in Botany, are uſed for AGNus 
caflus. | ; | | 
LYING-in-wamern, The diſorders that attend {ying-17- 
women are principally theſe : the ſuppreſſion, or immode- 
rate flux of the lochia; the manner of curing which, ſee 
under LochIA. Inflammatory fevers are too common 


in theſe caſes, and uſually ariſe either ſrom a retention | 
of part of the ſecundines, a ſuppreſſion of the lochia, 


or taking cold; or, finally, from violent paſſions of the 
mind, ſuch as anger, fear, joy, or the like. Theſe fevers 
very often prove fatal, it not carefully treated. The 


beſt method in them, is to give the ſaline medicines | 


Joined to the abſorbents, partly ſaturated with acids, and 
the uſual attemperating powders of nitre, and the like. 
The diſcuſſion of the cauſe is at the ſame time to be at- 


tempted by the mild alexiphacmics, among which the | 
cortex elutherii holds a principal place, and with the uſe 


of theſe the patient is to be kept in a gentle breathing 
Iweat, during the courſe of the cure; the bowels mult 
alſo be kept gently open, by means of mild ſuppoſitories, 
cmollient glyſters, or the gentle Jaxative medicines in 
imall doſes. The miliary tever often alſo attends Hing. 


in-wimen, the method of cure in which fee under Per- 


peral VEVER, and not unfrequently they fall into the 
Febris papularis, diſtinguiſhed from the other by the broad- 
nels of the ſpots. This uſually goes off by the uſe ol 
attemperating and abſorbent medicines, and a gentle 
Uaphorctic regimen z and finally, after about fourteen 


days, it is proper to carry off the remaining ſordes by 


lome gentle doſcs of rhubarb. 

 bilious diam is often, alſo a complaint at theſe times. 
This is eaily brought on by violent paſſious, or by drink- 

ung cold liquors, or ſuch as are fæculent and fermenting; 

and ſometimes it ſucceeds a natural ſuppreſſion of a 


lux of blood. This often proves a very terrible and fa- 
Vol, III. No 210. | 
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tal ſymptom, being attended with violent pains, and *4 
inflammation of the inteſtines, accompanied with an u- 
flammatory fever, eſpecially when it continues lonpef then 
three or four days. In caſe of this ſymptom the method 
is to give abſorbent powders, ſuch as mother of pear! and 
the like; and after the matter has been cotrected by 
this, and the other teſtaceous powders, as coral and 


crab's-eyes, the bitter extracts of gentian, &. are to be 


given to ſtrengthen the parts, and in the interniediate 
days (mall doſes of rhubarb, and, if it be neteſſarv, of 
opiates, or other anodynes carefully correaed. Aflrim 
gents and an improper uſe of opium are very dangetous, 
and it is always proper to drink a large quantity of warm 
diluting liquors ; if it be found neceflary to give nitte, it 
mult be mixed in ſmall quantities with thefe liquors. See 
Pucr perl FE VER. | j 
Fiatulencies are alſo very common to women in child-bed; 
from improper difchatges of the lechia; theſe are cured 
by giving internally the common abſorbents with calx of 
antimony, oil of tweet almonds, aniſated ſpirit of fal 
ammontac, eſſence of orange-peelz and, in people of hot 
habits, nitrous medicines, and the ſpiritus nitri dricis, 
with carminative broths, wi.h a ſmall quantity of faffron 
boiled in them. | | 
After-pains are the greateſt of all the complaints of Hisg- 
7n-womer, and withal the moſt common; theſe ſometinies 
ariſe from difficult labour; ſometimes from ſome part-of 
the ſecundines being lefr, or from blood coagulated in 
the uterus; they allo frequently ariſe fiom the improper 
evacuation of the lochia, whether they be too much, or 
too little in the quantity; alſo from cold; from neglett- 
ing the proper binding or ligature of the abdomen aſter 
delivery; and finally, from the infant's fucking tos vto— 
lently while the mother is weak. e | 
Theſe pains are greatly mitigated by the carrhinatiie, 
aromatic, and nervous medicines; ſnch is the tincture of 
orange-peels, zedoary, angelica-toot, apd camomile- 
flowers, Caſtor is to be particularly avoided in this cafe. 
Candied nutmegs are a very good medicine in it, and 
carminative broths; with the diſtilled waters of pepny— 
royal, baum, cinnamon, and the like, External tomen- 


tations may be uſed at the ſame time, made of decgc- 


tions of rotemary, mint, elder-flowers, and bay-beriies : 
and the common carminative clyſters are often of the at- 
moſt fervice ;z and finally, the carminative oils, as'that of 
carraway, and the like, may be tubbed on the pit of te 
{tomach. 5 | 

The e pains ſeldom happen to women in their firſt /y/#7- 
in; but they are not wholly exempt. from them, for ſtu— 
gular inſtances happen of their violence in thoſe caſes. 
Swelling of the belly. This is another very common com- 
plaint with women after their Hhing-in; and uſually ie 
owing to the neglecting the proper ligatures about the 
abdomen after delivery. The cure for this is to be found 
in carminatives and reſolvents, which firſt of all cleante 


| the womb from all its toulnefles, and afterwards reſtore 


it to its due tone. Pryony and hellebore roots in various 
forms, as allo the leaves of betony, origanum and chervi! 
ſerve to this purpoſe ; and Stabi's or Becker's pills are of 
the moit lingular ſervice, but all theſe. things are to be 
uſed for ſome time. | 
Swelling of the pudenda. This is a ſymptom that uſually 
takes its rife from difficult delivery; and beſides the pain 
and other inconveniencies attending it, uſually brings on 
a dy{ury. The proper remedies are ointments of elder, 
and marikmallows, with the camphorated white cint- 
ment, commonly called by the good women ſimply un- 
guentum. Bags of camomile flowers, with linſeed, and 
a little camphor, boiled in milk, and then lightly ſqucez- 
ed, are alſo of great ſervice. When the dyſury continues 
after the ſwelling is taken down, it is then to be treated 
in the common way. When there is any actual wound 
in the parts, the liquor of myrrh, or. oil of eggs, and 
other balſams are to be uſed, but all fatty fubſtances are 
to be carefully avoided, as they uſually occalion tu- 
mors. 


Proper treatment of lying-in-women. As ſoon as ever they 


are delivered, they are to be put immediately into a warm 


bed, and the belly wound round with a broad ſwathe 
or roller; they are then to be kept with the urmott care 
ſrom external cold; for the ſweats, on the one hand, and 
the lochia on the other, make them extremely ſuſcep= 
tible of miſchief that way; and the conſequence is a ſup- 
preſhon of the lochia, with fevers of a very dangerous 
kind, tumors of the abdomen, and many other terrible 
complaints. They are then to be kept extremely quiet, 
and if they are not in danger of fainting, they are to be 
ſuffered to ſleep as ſoon as poſſible; but if there be any 
ſuſpicion of fainting, they mult be kept awake three or. 
four hours after delivery, 'Pheir ſtrength is taen to be 
reſtored by broths of tender meats, as chicken, or the 
like, and by caudles. And the uſe of jellies, as of harti- 
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born, and the like, is to he freely indulged. After the 


tourth day, when the painful buſineſs of the MILK is 
over, they way be indulged with good wine, drank a- 
lone, in moderate quantities. The heat of the room is 
to be all the time preſerved as equally as may be; aud 
they are to be allowed to drink as much warm liquors 
as they pleaſe, but they muſt not touch any cold ones. 
The ſeveral exeretions are carefully to be regarded, eſpe- 
cially the lochia. Great care muſt be taken that this 


- diſcharge is not rendered too great by means of hot medi 


cines, or a too hot regimen, nor ſuppreſſed by a cold regi- 


men, or by the cold air. A gentle ſweating is to be en- | 


couraged, and promoted during the whole time; and even, 
if this become very conſiderable, in people of corpulent 


habits, it is not to be checked. Coſtiveneſs, during the | 
two or three firſt days, is not to be regarded, for the | 
vital principle is at that time ſo much engaged in the ſe- 


cretions of the lochia and milk, that it is no wonder if the 


bowels are leſs ſtimulated. No means are to be uſed 10 
irritate the bowels in this time, nor ſhould the ſtomach. 


be loaded with ſolid foods. After theſe firſt days are 
over, if the coſtiveneſs remains, it is proper to give glyl- 


ters at times, to make the patient take lubricating foods, | 
and now and then ſwallow a little oil of ſweet al- 


monds. 


All paſſions of the · mind are to be avoided in the moſt 


careful manner, and all occaſions of them kept from the 
patient. Fear is often known to flop the lochia, and 


anger to bring on hzmorrhages of a dangerous kind, and 


ſometimes fevers and bilious diarrbœas, and both often 


throw the patient into faintings. The light is to be kept | 
out of the room in a great meaſure ; for it often happens | 


that the ſight is much impaired, and the eyes weakened in 


tender perſons ; and ſometimes noiſes and ringing in the 


ears, ſometimes deafneſs is brought on. FTE 
Talking much is very improper in thele caſes, as it eaſily 
throws the blood into commotions; and it is to be care- 


fully obſerved that when the exceſſive flux of the lochia 


has rendered the patients very weak, and often ſubject 


to faintings, they are by no means to be indulged in that 


ſleepineſs which uſually grows upon them; for they 
ſometimes die in ſuch ſleeps. Bags of carminative ingre- 


to apply cloths wetted in wine to the pudenda, when 


ſwelled, or otherwiſe injured in delivery. In young peo- | 
ple, eſpecially thoſe of plethoric habits, all hot things are | 


to be avoided, and wine is to be uſed with great caution 
and circumſpeAtion, If the blood is on any occaſion 


thrown into commotion, abſorbents and nitrous medicines 
are proper: when the perſon is of a weak conſtitution, 
ſhe is not to be ſuffered to get out of bed until the brit 


nine days are over, and not to leave her room until a 
month, or until five or fix weeks are over, and then it is 


proper to give a doſe or two of ſome gentle purge, See 


DELIvERY, LochiA, Mil. k, and Mor a. 


LyING under the ſea, in Sea-language, is when, in a ſtorm, | 
the ſhip is a-hull, and the helm ſo faſtened a- lee, that the 


ſea breaks upon her bow, or broadſide. 


| LyiNG along denotes the (tate of a ſhip, when preſſed down 
ſideways by a weight of fail in a freſh wind that croſſes 
the ſhip's courſe either directly or obliquely. 5 Þþ 
LyIN G- te, or LyYiNG-by, denotes the ſituation of a ſhip. 
when ſhe is retarded in ber courſe, by arranging the fails | 


-dients are very properly applied to the abdomen, dur- | 
ing the firſt days of Hing-in, for they greatly prevent | 
flatulencies; and it is a very good cuſtom, of ſome people, 


in ſuch a manner as to counteract each other with nearly 


an equal effort, and render the (hip almoſt immoveable, 


with reſpect to her progreſſive motion, or head-way. 


A ſhip is uſually brought-to by the main or ſote-top-ſails, 


one of which is laid a-back, whilſt the other is full; fo 
that the latter puſhes the ſhip forward, whilſt the former 
reſiſts the impulſe, by forcing her a-flern. This is par- 
ticularly practiſed in a general engagement, when the 
hoſtile fleets are drawn up in two lines of battle oppoſite 
to each other; it is allo uſed to wait for ſome other ſhip, 
either approaching or expected; or to avoid purſuing a 
dangerous courle, eſpecially in dark or foggy weather, 
& c. Falconer. eee 


LyIð G- te in a /lorm. See LRVING. 
LYLAC, in Botany. Sec LitLac, | 
LYMPHA, among the Romans, a kind of grottoes, or 


artificial eaves, ſo called from hmpha, water ; becauſe they 
were furnithed with a great many tubes, canals, and ſe- 
cret paſlages, through which the water ſuddenly gufhed 
upon the ipeQtators, while buſy in admiring the great 


variety and beautiful arrangement of ſhells, with which 


the grotto was adorned. 


LY MPE, LyMyeMia, in Anatomy, a thin tranſparent hu- 


maur, ſomething like water, ſecreted from the ſerum of 
the blood in all parts of the body, and returned to the 


blood again, by proper duds of its own, called lymphatics, 
and ſuppoſed, by ſome, to be the immediate matter of 


nutrition. 7 1 


LYM 


Ii the lymph be chemically examined, it wiltbe-found-14 


contain a great deal of volatile, but no fixed falt, ſome 
phlegm, ſome ſulphur, and a little earth, 

'The ute of the /ymph may be gathered from the conſider. 
ation of the parts into which it diſcharges itſelf. That 


which comes from the head, neck and arms, is thrown 


into the jugular and ſubclavian veins. All the lympha- 
tics, which the parts in the cavity of the thorax ſend out, 
empty themſelves into the thoracic duct; and the lympha, 
from all the reſt of the body, flows to the common re- 
ceptacle : ſo that there can be no doubt, but that its chief 
uſe is to dilute and perfect the chyle, before it mixes with 
the blood. 54, | 
The late ingenions Mr. Hewſon uſes the term lymph to 
denote that part of the blood which jellies, or becomes 
ſlid ſpontaneouſly, when blood is received into a baſoy, 
and, therefore, this coagulable lymph, which ſome have 
calied the fibrous part of the blood or the gluten, and 
which, by becoming ſolid, gives firmneſs to the cr as. 
SAMENTUNM, ovght not tobe confounded with thesERUM 
of the blood, which alſo contains a ſubſtance that co. 
agulates, when expoſed to heat, or when mixed with 


ardent ſpirits, or ſome other chemical ſubſtances ; though 
it remains fluid when merely expoſed to the air. That the 


coagulable mph gives firmneſs to the crafſamentum, 
whilſt the red particles of which it conſiſts give the red 
colour to the blood, is proved by agitating freth blood 
with a ſtick, ſo as to collect this Amp on the ſtick, in 
which caſe the reſt of the blood remains fluid; and theſe 


two parts may be ſeparated by waſhing the craſſamentum 


in water, the red particles diſſolving in the water, whilſt 


the coagulable /ymph remains ſolid. Mr. Hewſon, in the 


courſe of his experiments on this ſubject, bas found, 
that neutral ſalts mixed with the blood, when juſt re- 
ceived from the vein, prevents its coagulation, or keep 
it fluid ; but upon adding water to the mixture, it then 


jellies or coagulates; and on ſhaking the jelly, the co- 


agulum will be broken, and the part ſo coagulated can 
be now ſeparated as it falls to the bottom, and proves 


to be the lymph. Moreover the blood, thus kept fluid by 


neutral ſalts, ſtill retains its property of being coagula- 


ble by beat, and by other ſubſtances as before, air ex- 


cepted. 


The coagulable mph from various cauſes becomes ſolid 


in the body, and occaſions various obſtructions and in- 
flammations : it appears therefore, to be a deſideratum 
of conſiderable importance, to aſcertain the cauſe of that 
coagulation which it always, and generally very ſoon 
undergoes, when it is out of the body. With this view 
Mr. Hewſon conſiders the particular circumſtances, in 
which blood, received into a baſon and there coagu- 


lating, differs from that flowing in the veſſels of a living 


animal. The moſt obvious and material differences are, 


that, in the brit caſe, it is expoſed to the action of the 


air, and to that of cold, and that it is at reſt. In the 
laſt caſe, all theſe circumſtances are wanting. From the 
whole of his experiments, it appears, that the blood, 
when out of the body, coagulates as ſoon, when agitated 
and kept warm, as it does when ſuffered to reſt and to 


cool; and, from 2 compariſon of the whole, there is 
_ reaſon to conclude, that the air is a ſtrong coagulent of 


the blood; and that the change which this fluid toon un- 
dergoes in its conſiſtency, when taken from the veins, is 
chiefly owing to the aCtion of that element, and not to 
cold, or want of motion. His experiments likewiſc 
tend to prove, that the inflammatory cruſt, s12 E, or 


BUFF, which often appears on the blood in inflamma- 


tory diſorders, is not forced from the ſerum, but ſrom 
the fixation of the coagulable lymph, after the red parti- 


cles have ſubſided. It appears alſo from his experiments 


and obſervations, that ſizy blood coagulates much more 
ſlowly than other blood; that inflammation actually leſ- 
ſens the diſpoſition of that fluid to coagulate ; and, that in 
inflammatory diſorders, where this whitiſh cruſt or ſize 
appears, the blood, or at leaſt the coagulable /mph, which 
conſtitutes this inflammatory fize, is nearly attenuated. 
It appears farther, that the common opinion, that cold 


. coagulates blood, is ſo ſar from being true, that the 


lymph, on being cooled, is deprived of its power of co- 
agulation, when expoſed to the air. He alſo concludes, 
that bleeding alters the nature of the blood, not by te. 
moving the vitiated part, and given room for new blood 
to be formed, as has been ſuppoſed, but probably by 
changing that ſtate of the blood-veſſels, on which the 
thinneſs of the hmph, and the leſſening of its tendency 
to coagulate, depend. And although e does in 
general weaken the action of the veſſels, increaſe the 
diſpoſition of the blood to coagulate and even thicken the 
lymph, yet it may happen, that the taking away blood in 
the N quantity, may produce none of theſe effects. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ix. art. 32, 33, 34. See BToopb, H- 
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LYMPH ATI or Ly urn rief, in Antiquity, a name given 


oracle of Ham, who, according to the Egyptian theology, 
was the ſame as the ſun, or Ofiris: and as fountains 
were deemed ſacred, thele were ſtyled by the Amonians 
Ain Omphe, or the fountains of the oracle, from the di- 
vine influence with which they were ſuppoſed to abound, 
which terms were afterwards contracted by the Greeks 
into vun, a nymph, who ſuppoſed ſuch a perſon to be 
an inferior goddeſs who preſided over waters. In the 
ſame manner from al omphia was derived lympha, which 
| differed from aqua or common water, becauſe it was 


vol. i. p. 280. | 
LY MPHATICS, or LyMpHEDUCTS, a ſort of fine, ſmall, 
tranſparent veſſels, generally ariſing from the glands, and 


5 lymph ol lympha. 


Theſe, though not ſo viſible as the other veſſels, becauſe 


3 iſtent in all parts of the body; but the difficulty of find 

ing them has prevented their being deſcribed in many parts. 
The lymphatics are contracted at ſmall and unequal di- 
ſtances by two oppoſite ſemilunar valves, which permit 


ſhut, like flood-gates, upon its returning. 


ner, needs no great diſpute ; for, without doubt, all the 
liquors in the body, excepting the chyle, are ſeparated 
from the blood in the fine capillary veſſels, by a different 
pipe from the common channel, in which the reſt of the 
blood moves: but whether this pipe be long or ſhort, 
whether it be viſible or inviſible, it is ſtill a gland, whilſt 


nying a paſſage to the reſt. TS woe 
Now, the glands which feparate the lymph muſt be of 


unite with one another, and grow Jarger, as they ap- 
proach the heart: yet they do not open in one common 
channel, as the veins do; for ſometimes we find two, or 
three, or more /ymphatics, running by one another; 


which unite and immediately divide again. In their pro- 


ww Wy" 


their Iympha. 
ſeveral places into the gland; and ſometimes it ſends 


paſſes over and joins the lymphatics which ariſe from the 
to their common receptacle, 


from all its parts, as likewiſe from the lower extremities, 


1 A 2 — — * 


ſentericæ, and hepaticæ; all which ſend out new lym- 
Phatics, which pour their contents into the receptaculum 
chyli; as thoſe of the cheſt, head, and arms, do into the 
duCtus thoracicus, jugular, and ſubclavian veins. | 
Theſe glands are round and ſmooth bodies, about the big- 
neſs of a hazle-nut, bigger cr leffer, according to the 
number of lymphatics they receive. Their ſubſtance is 
membranous, and their whole bulk divided into little 
cells, which receive the lymph from the lymphatics ; and 
are therefore improperly called glands, becauſe they ſe- 
parate no liquor from the blood. It is true, that their 
exporting {ymphitics, communicating with their arteries, 
do receive a lymph from them ; but this is done with- 
out the help of congloberate glands; as the lacteal veins 
do with the capillary arteries of the guts: the chief uſe 
of theſe veſicular bodies ſeems to be, that the ſlow-moving 
lympha may receive a greater velocity from the elaſtic 
contraction of their membranovs cells, as well as from 
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See GLAND, 


Dr. Akenſide, in his account of the origin and uſe of the 
5mphatic veſſels of animals, concludes, that they have 
their origin, in general, among the little cavities of the 
cellular ſubſtance of the muſcles, among the mucous 
tolliculi of the tendons, or the membranous receptacles 
and ducts of the larger glands ; that their extremities or 
roots do, from theſe cavities, imbibe the moiſture ex- 


haled there from the ultimate arterial tubes, jult as the 
lymPhatics of the meſentery) do on the con- 


| lateals (the 


of their minuteneſs and tranſparency, are, however, ex- 


the ſmalleſt kind, for they are inviſible to the fineſt mi- 
croſcope : but their excretory ducts, the lymphatic veſſels, | 


in only two or three branches, whilſt the main trunk | 
oppoſite ſides of the gland, exporting again their lympha 
The glands of the abdomen, which receive the lymphatics | 


are the glandulæ inguinales, ſactæ, iliacæ, lumbares, me- 


the new lymph immediately derived ſrom the arteries. 


8 he Latins to poſſeſſed or mad perſons, becauſe they 
1 2 thought to be gifted with divination, Plin, Nat: 
2 Hiſt. lib. xxv. cap. 5. p. 386. edit, Hard. | 
bh Theſe anſwer to the yuuPornTlo: of the Greeks : the an- 
= cient Greeks called water nympha, which the Latins 
728 changed into /ympha. The term omphi, ſays Mr. Bryant, 
5 is of great antiquity, and denotes an oracular influence 
By by which people obtained an inſight into the ſecrets of 
= faturity ; it was written omphi or amphi, and ſignified the 


of a ſacred or prophetic nature. Analyſis of Ant. Myth. 


conveying back to the blood a tranſparent liquor, called | | 


the lymph to paſs through them towards the heart; but | 


They ariſe in all parts of the body, but after what man- | 


it ſuffers ſome part of the blood to paſs through it; de- 


| 


which only communicate by ſhort intermediate duCts, and | 


greſs, they always touch at one or two conglobate or | 
velicular glands, into which they diſcharge themſelves of | 
Sometimes the whole /ymphatic opens at 


| 


cave ſurface of the inteſtines : and that the minute im- 
bibing veſſels, by gradually opening into one another, 
form at length a lymphatic trunk, furniſhed with valves 
to prevent the return of its fluid, and tending uniformly, 
from the extremities, and from the viſcera, to re-convey 

to the blood that lymph with which they are kept in 
perpetual moiſture ; which is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
life and motion; while, at the ſame, the continval 
reabſorptions of that moiſture by the lymphatics is no leſs 
neceflary, in order to preſerve the blood properly fluid, 
and to prevent the putrefaction which would inevitably 
follow, if this animal vapour be ſuffered to ſtagnate in 
che cavities where it is diſcharged. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 1. 
p. 328. | 29 | 
Mr. Hewſon's doctrine on this ſubject is, that the /ym- 

_ phatic ſyſtem and its appendages, in which he includes 
the lymphatic veſſels, the /ymphatic glands, the THñ VMs, 
and the SPLEEN, are the elaboratory which nature uſes, 
or the organs which ſhe employs in fabricating the par- 
ticles of the BLooD, which he deſcribes as round, flat, 
red velicles containing ſmall and ſolid particles in their 
centres. He ſhews, that the /ymphatic glands ſecrete a 
fluid, in which may be ſeen, by means of the micro- 
ſcope, numberleſs ſmall ſolid particles, exactly reſembling, 
in ſize and ſhape, the central particles contained in the 

middle of the veſicles. He obſerves farther that, after 
a lymphatic veſſel has emerged from a lymphatic gland, 
central particles are found to have acquired their veſicu- 
lar portions, and that they are now become real particles 
of red blood completely formed. He conjectures, that 
this newly acquired veſicle may either be a ſecretion from 
the internal coat of the lymphatic veſſel ; or, that this 
veſſel has a plaſtic power over its contained fluid, fo as 
not only to form a veſicle round the central particle, but 
alſo to give its red colour; for, till the red veſicle is form- 
ed, the central particle is evidently white. See Experi- 
mental Inquiries, part the 3d, &c. &c. being the re- 
maining part of the Obſervations and Experiments of the 
late Mr. W. Hewſon, F. R. S. By Magnus Falconer, 


1997, | 
The lymphatic ſyſtem is not confined to the human ſpe= 
cies: Mr. Hewſon diſcovered it in birds, fiſh, and am- 
phibious animals. See LacTEALs —|}"| 
LYNCHET, among Farmers, a line of green ſward, ſerv- 
ing as a boundary to ſeparate ploughed land, in common 
fields. See BALKs, Oh : LN 
LYNCIS Japzs, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by moſt 
of the writers of the middle age to the BELEMNITES. 
LYNCURIUS lapis, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, 
the name of a ſtone about which there have been various 
diſputes among the later writers. 'Theophraſtus has leſt 
us this account of it; that it was bard, and uſed for en- 
graving ſeals on, and was of a very ſolid texture like the 
gems ; that it had an attractive power like amber, and 
was pellucid, and of a flame-colour. OD pits 
Dr. Woodward believed this ſtone to be a ſpecies of the 
BELEMNITES, to which it is objected, that this is nei- 
ther pellucid nor fit for engraving ſeals upon, neither can 
it by any management be made to attract ſtraws and other 
light bodies. e | 
M. Geofſroy conſiders it as Au BER; but this ſubſtance, 
though it has the attractive power mentioned by Theo- 
Ppbraſtus, has not the firm texture requiſite to have ſeals 
engraved upon it, neither is it ſo very hard, as is ex- 
preſly ſaid by this author concerning the Hncurium, as to 
require great labour in poliſhing it. NS | 
All that the ancients have ſaid about it, determines that 
it was really one of the gems, and that it was of a flame- 
colour; and this deſcription agrees perfectly, ſays Dr. 
Hill, with the gem we call the yacinTH, and this 
doubtleſs was the ſtone they knew by that name; ſince 
it is plain by the antique heads we ſee cut in it, that it 
was in common uſe among them; and it is plain from all 
their writings, that they did not know it by any other 
name : what they called the hyacinth being a very differ- 
ent ſtone, and one to which that name much more pro- 
perly belonged, being a bluer amethyſt than tbe common 
kind, and ſomewhat reſembling the colour of the hya- 
cinth flower. The ancients have ſpoken of three or four 
Kinds of it, that is, three or four varieties in degree of 
colour; and we alſo, at this time, are acquainted with 
the very ſame varieties. What they called the male and 
female {yncurius, were plainly our deeper and paler hya- 
cinth ; and the fine hyncurius, deſcribed by Pliny, our hy- 
cinth a la bella. Hill's Theophraſt. p. 75. 
Dr. Watſon, in his obſervations relating to the lyncurium 
of the ancients makes it extremely probable, that the 
lyncurium of Theophraſtus is the TOURMALIN which 
agrees with his deſcription in all its ſenſible qualities; 
viz. that it is a very hard pellucid ſtone, of a deep red co. 
lour ; that it is very proper to engrave ſeals upon; that it 
attracts like amber, not only ſtraws ang light pieces of 
1 wood N 
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wood, but filings of iron and braſs. Phil. Tran. vol. li. 


art. 37. p. 304. | 


YNX, in Zoology, the name of a very fierce beaſt of prey, 


called in Engliſh the ounce, and by many Latin authors 
the lupus cervarius, or deer- wolf, from its loving to feed 
on deer. This animal, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is a 
ſpecies of felis or cat, with a ſhort tail, black at the end, 


and ears tufted with black long hairs. See Tab, III. of 


Duadrupeds, N? 30. 


Pliny ſeems to diltinguiſh the Hur from the Iapus cerva- 


rius, but there ſeems not the leaſt reaſon for it. The 
principal colours of this creature are a whitiſh and a 
purpliſh yellow, variegated with numerous very beautiful 
round ſpots like eyes, in the manner of the leopard; thete 
are uſually biack. Sometimes it 1s ſeen alſo of a plain 
fox-colour on the back, and full of black ſpots, and grey 
on the belly, and inner part of the legs, with the like 
ſpots as on the back and ſides, but larger, of a ſomewhat 
paler colour, and ſewer in number. Gees 

The hairs of this creature, as well ſuch as appeared red- 
diſh, as thoſe which were grey, when nicely examined, 


are all found to be truly of three colours in each fingle | 


hair; the middle part being of a reddiſh tawney, the 
bottom grey, and the top white; but thoſe which com- 


poſe the black ſpots are only of two colours, there being 


no white at their ends. wonder 1 
This ereature's eyes are extremely bright and vivid, and 


ſhew plainly that it has a very piercing ſigbt. Its ears are 


like thoſe of a cat, but have this peculiarity, which di— 


ſtinguiſhes the creature from all the animals of the ſame 
claſs, that they have a fine pencil of black hairs growing 


out at their extremities, very ſmooth, and of a deep black 


| like velvet, and two fingers long. Its tongue is rough 


like that of the lion. The lynx is found wild in Italy 
and Germany, but the greater number are in Alia, and 
theſe are much finer coloured than the European. They 


all differ conſiderably from one another, at times, in the 


number and diſpoſition of their ſpots. The greater 


number is found in the north of Europe, Aſia, and Ame 


rica, whence the furs, which are valuable for their ſoft- 
neſs and warmth, are annually imported. | 


There are ſeveral varieties differing in ſize and colour. 


Pennant mentions a diſtinct ſpecies, under the name of 
the bay lynx, inhabiting the inner parts of the province of 
New York ; and the Pruſhan lynx, for which fee S1G6an- 
GUSH. Ray and Pennant. 5 | 


Lynx, in Mythology, was a fabulous animal conſecrated to 


Bacchus. | 


Lynx, in Aſtronomy, is a conſtellation of the northern he- 


miſphere, made by Hevelius out of unformed ſtars : the 


number of ſtars in Hevelius's catalogue is nineteen, and 
in the Britannic is forty-four, their names, places, lonyt- 


tudes, latitudes, and magnitudes are as follow : 

| | K 
| | | | : 83 
Situation of ſtars, Longit. cn met E. 
E . 2 
*| Wa 

; 8 | o #-. HO 7. 
In the right knee at the eye 128 24 12058 4 30.56 
1. In the noſtrils CEA 28 47 55135 34 30 4 
t 29 3 18038 20 52 6 
i | 29 10 2235 57 34 6 
2. In the noſtriis 129 58 243; 2 3006.7 
S| 37 45134 50 366.7 


Tower in the neck 
Upper in the neck 


15. 
At the left ſhoutder 
At the left ear 

In the neck 


In the ſide 


Above the nape of the neck Tis - 4 48130 41 


In the back 


10. 5 


+ Þ W.N = 


7137 57 30 
2130 57 17 
$132 48 19 
25 3127 44 14 
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20. 
11 23 1226 53 58] 
1162 927 26 35 
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20 49 43/5 38 55 
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16 49 39026 10 4: 
18 18 4130 31 26 
20 25 38022 30 2 
17 14 0138 38 5c 
18 15 52136 56 5c 
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30. 
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I | 
+1 * 
Names aud ſituation of the ſtars. = | 2 , ; =, 
21/3] Longir, | Latitude | = 
[|=]. | : 8. 
; 2 — : | N 2 
South. inthe preced. wipgof the „ „ 
Vult. | cei*1213 35 399 24 7 


North of che ſame 


Lucida in the thell called bets bo 10 57 180r 45 3101 
Bright ſtar the moſt nor, of the) f 


adjacent j t7 114.17 45.99 26 05 5 
Another contiguous "1 } 114 17 17,62 22 3] 6 


| 5 
South of theſe 
Contiguous alſo to this 13 47 2960 22 16 


LVR 


bo 2 , 2 = 
Situations of ſtars. 'S Long't. | Latitude 0 
* 2 N. % 8 
on 
3 
| ; 0 To of mu. 
In the belly . 23 13 38|:3 4 21 0 
427 10 491% 3 25} 7 
At the leſt knee | | j27 25 2601) G &. G 
1. In the root of the tail 25 53 57125 29 5 6 
2, In duto | 28 37 2026 I 55 6 
35+ : 
| 8 2 58 45/25 49 3056.6 
1 | : 1 7. $5333.48. 10 6 
In the middle of the tal | 6 13 10020 4 2c| 4 
. 2 4 4532 16 16] 6 
Laſt in the tail 7 31 1017 56 of 4 
| 40. 
4 51 8928 58 40} 6 
8 52 924 35 45/6 
\ | 9 45 5(1]24 24 307.6 
12 22 7140 39 305.6 


LYRA, in Aftrominy, a conſtellation in the northern hemi. 


ſphere. 


The number of its ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue is ten, in 


Tycho's eleven; in Hevelius's ſeventeen ; and in the Bri. 
tannic catalogue twenty-one ;z the names, places, longi. 


| tudes, latitudes, and magnitudes whereof are as follow: 


Stars in the conſtellation Lyra, or Vulture Cadens. 


| | ya: | 3 47 29 $ 
Sou. of the preced. in the ju-) |» | [14 19 42'55 29 48' 6 
gum of the lyre Sly 14 17 6856 13 58 5 
North. of the preced. in the jugum g. 14 35 35156 1 48! 3 
: TY . { 

Preced. in the root of either born ] j17 3 41159 26 354. 
Subleq. of the ſame _ J] 117 21 Ad — 21 54 1 
8 CLE, ar 20 54 40066 13 3 

Nor. of thoſeæhatfol. inthejugum| 17 37 955 3 28 3 
South of the ſame | | 117 50 5 28 15; 6 
I'S. | | | 

| | | 21 10 46 60 2 21| 6 

| . 5 20 35 18054 33 21 6 
In the middle of the body 721 54 8 78 3 44 5 
FE Eh | 24 33 11161 © 130 6 
In the eaſtern part of the ſhell |} |25 46 19160 42 55 6 
South. or the ſame 2 28 14 11/59 36 9 6 


LyRa, in Tchthyology, the name of a fiſh of the trigla kind, 


of which there are two varieties, reckoned by Artedi and 
Linnzus two different ſpecies. The ove the. piper or 
TIBICEN. The other the Ha cornuta, or horned harp- 
hlh. This laſt is a fiſh of an oQtangular ſorm, covered 
ail over with bony ſcales : theſe are of a rhomboidal 
figure, and each has in its middle a ſharp and ſtrong 
prickie bending backwards; it is of a red colour, and its 
iead is very large; its ſnout divides towards the ex- 
tremity into two long horns, on which are placed two 
perpendicular ſpines, and a third above makes an acute 
angle with theſe; it has one very long fin on the back, 
and another anſwering to it behind the anus: alſo two 
large ones at the gills, and two ſmaller on the belly; it 
has only two filaments, called fingers, behind its gill- 
bins; its mouth is large, but has no teeth, and there are 


ſeveral beards on its under jaw; two of which are longer 


than the reſt, and are branched : it is caught in the Me- 
ditetranean, and brought to market at Rome; it is a ſcarce 
ſiſh in other places, and at e e was once ſhewn to 


Mr. Ray for the remora. See Tab. III. of Fijh, NY 23. 


| LyRa is alſo the name of a beautiful ſea-thell of the genus 


d 


of the concha g/oboſa, or dolium There are three ſpecies 
of the /yr.a, or harp-ſhell, 1. The common %, which 
has thirteen rofe-coloured ribs running along its body. 
2, The eleven-ribbed Hhra; and 3. The noble harp, or 
lyra nobilis. This is a moſt elegantly variegated ſhell ; its 


ground colour is a deep brown, and its variegations very 
elegant and black. 


LY lucida, See LUCIDA, 
88 folium, among Bolaniſis. See LEAF. 
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the ancients ; ſaid to be invented by Mercury, about the 
-ar of the world 2000, on occaſion of his finding a 
dend ſhell-fiſh, called by the Greeks, chelone, and Latins 
te/tudo, left on an inundation of the Nile ; of the ſhell 
whereof he formed his hre; mounting it with ſeven 
ſtrings, according to Lucian, and adding a kind of jugum 
to it, to ſtretch or looſen the ſtrings. 
Boetius relates the opinion of ſome, who ſay, that Mer- 
cury's /yre had but four ſtrings, in imitation of the mun- 
dane muſic of the four elements. Diodorus Siculus ſays 


it had but three ſtrings, in imitation of the three ſeaſons | 
of the year; which were all the Greeks counted, viz, | 


ſpring, ſummer, and winter. Nicomachus, Horace, 
Lucian, and others, make it have ſeven ſtrings, in imi- 
tation of the ſeven planets. 
This three, four, or ſeven-(tringed inſtrument, they ſay, 
Mercury gave to Orpheus; who being torn to pieces by 
the Bacchantes, the /yre was hung up by the Leſbians in 
Apollo's temple. Others ſay, Pythagoras found it in 
ſome temple in Egypt, and added an eighth ſtring. Ni- 
comachus ſays, that when Orpheus was killed, this {yrc 
was calt into the fea, and thrown u 
of Leſbos; where the fiſhermen finding it, gave it to 
Terpander, who carried it into Egypt, and called him- 
ſelf the inventor. The ſeven ſtrings were diatonically 
diſpoſed, by tones and ſemitones; and Pythagoras's 
eighth ſtring made up the octave. OY 
Mr. Barnes, in the prolegomena to his edition of Ana- 
creon, has an inquiry into the antiquity and ſtructure of 
the /yr2; of which he makes Jubal the firſt inventor. 
Tor the ſeveral changes this inſtrument underwent, by 
the addition of new ſtrings, he obſerves, that, according 
to Diodorus, it had originally only three; whence it was 
called Tpixog99%. Afterwards it had ſeven ſtrings ; as ap- 
pears from Homer, Pindar, Horace, Virgil, &c. Feſtus 
Avienus gives the /yre of Orpheus nine ſtrings. David 
mentions an inſtrument of that fort ſtrung with ten, in 
ſalterio decachordo. 
the old ſeven, which made eleven. Joſephus, in his 
Jewiſh Antiquities, makes mention of one with twelve 
ſtrings; to which were afterwards added fix others, which 


made eighteen in all, Anacreon himſelf ſays, p. 253. of 


Mr. Barnes's edition, canto viginti totis chordis. As for 
the modern hre, or Welſh HARP, it is ſufficiently known. 


From the /yre, which all agree to be the firſt inſtrument | 


of the ſtringed kind in Greece, there aroſe an infinite 
number of others, different in ſhape, and number of 
rings: | 
gadis, barbiton, teſtudo (the two laſt uſed promiſcuouſly, 
by Horace, with the /yre and cithara), epigonium, fimmi- 
cium, and pandura; which were all {truck with the hand, 
or a pleAtrum. See PSALTERY, SAMBUCA, MaGaADis, 
BARBITON, and CITHARA. 555 | 

Lyne, among painters, ſtatuaries, &c. is an ATTRIBUTE 
of apollo and the Muſes. ns | 


LyR1c is more particularly applied to the ancient odes, and 
ſtanzas; which anſwer to our airs, or ſongs, and may be 
played on inſtruments. | 
The ancients were great admirers of lyric verſes z which 
name, Mr, Barnes obſerves, they gave to ſuch verſes as 
were ſung to the lyre. | 8 

This (pecies of poctry was originally employed in cele- 
brating the praiſes of gods and heroes; though it was af- 
terward introduced into feaſts, and public diverſions ; it 


Vol. III. Ne 211. 


RE, Lyn A, a ſtringed inſtrument much uſed among 
} 


at Antiſſa, a city 


Timotheus of Miletus added four to | 


as the pſalterium, trigon, ſambucus, pectis, ma- 


he LYRE or HARP. | 


is a miſtake to imagine Anacreon, as the Greeks do, the 
author of it; ſince it appears from Scripture to have been 


in uſe above a thouſand years before that poet. Mr. 
Barnes ſhews how unjuſt it is to exclude heroic ſubjects 
and aCtions from this ſort of verſe, lyric poctry being ca- 
pable of all the elevation and fublimity ſuch ſubjects re- 
quire; which he confirms by the example of Alcæus, 
Steſichorus, Anacreon, and Horace, and by his own 
eſſay, a triumphal Ode inſcribed to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, at the head of this edition : he concludes with 
the hiſtory of Hric poetry, and of thoſe ancients who ex- 
celled in it. | 
The charaQteriſtic of Hyric poetry, which diſtinguiſhes it 
from all others, is dignity and ſweetneſs. As gravity rules 
in heroic verſe ; implicity, in paſtoral; tenderneſs and 
ſoftneſs, in elegy z ſharpneſs and poignancy, in ſatire z mirth, 
in comedy; the pathetic, in tragedy ;z and the point, in 
epigram ; ſo in the /yr:c, the poet applies himſelf wholly 
to {ooth the minds of men, by the ſweetneſs and variety 
of the verſe, and the delicacy and elevation of the words 
and thoughts; the agreeableneſs of the numbers, and 
the deſcription of things molt pleaſing in their own nature. 
LYRODI, among the Ancients, a kind of muſicians who 
played on the LYRE, and ſung at the ſame time. 
LyRoDI was alſo an appellation given to ſuch as made it 
their employment to ſing lyric poems, compoled by others. 
EYSANDRIA, Avcardeta, in Antiquity, a Samian feſtival 
celebrated with ſacriſices and games, in honour of Ly- 
ſander the Lacedzmonian admiral. It was anciently 
called herea, which name was aboliſhed by a decree of 
the Samians. | CT | 
LYSIARCHA, an ancient kind of magiſtrate, being the 
pontiff of Lycia, or ſuperintendant of the facred games 
of that province. | FEES | 
Strabo obſerves, that the Marcha was created in a coun- 
cil conſiſting of the deputies of twenty-three cities; that 
is, of all the cities in the province; ſome of which cities 
had three voices, others two, and others but one. 
Cardinal Norris ſays, that the Marcha preſided in mat- 
ters of religion; in effect, the /y/rarcha was nearly the 
ſame with the aiarcha, and fyriarcha ; who, though they 
were all the heads of the councils, or ſtates of thote pro- 
vinces, yet were they eſtabliſhed principally to take care 
of the games and feaits celebrated in honour of the gods, 
whoſe prieſts they were inaugurated, at the ſame time that 
they were created /y/iarcha, ſyriarcha, or aftarchas = 
LYSIMACHIA. Sce Loose-/?r:/c. Es 
LyYSIMACHIAa-worm, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to 
an inſect ſound very frequently feeding on the leaves of 
the Hmachia, or willow-herb. It has uſually been eſteem- 
ed a caterpillar, but is properly one of the FAUSSE che- 
nilles, having a rounded head, and twenty-two legs; 
this creature changes its ſkin ſeveral times, and finally 
changes its colour with it; it is at firſt of a bluiſh grey, 
but on its laſt change in the worm-ſtate it becomes of a 
yellowiſh green ; when it has lived a week or thereabout, 
after this laſt change, it becomes a chryſalis, from which 
there afterwards comes out a four-winged fly. 


LISS A, avooa, a word uſed by medical authors to expreſs 


that ſpecies of madneſs which is peculiar to dogs and 
wolves, but is communicated by their bite to man and 
other animals. Hence perſons labouring under the dil- 
mal eſſects of ſuch a bite, are called alſo Hadecti. 
LYTHRUM, in Botany, a name by which Linnzus calls a 
genus of plants, named by Tournefort, and other authors, 


ſalicaria. See Purple LoosE-/trife. 
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MAC . 


the alphabet. much reſembles that of a man: it is an extremely lively 
It has one unvaried ſound, and is pronounced animal, and continually plays a number of antie tricks; 
ö by ſtriking the upper lip againſt the lower in its voice is ſhrill, and its only note hah! hah! See 
which the pronunciation of this letter agrees with that of | CErcopiTHEcUs. _ 5 5 
b; the only difference between the two conſiſting in a | They have another ſpecies of this kind alſo about Angola, 
little motion made in the noſe in pronouncing M, and | which may be called the black macaquo. Its only colour 
not in þ : whence it happens, that thoſe who have taken | is black; but on many parts of the back and fides, there 
cold, for M ordinarily pronounce b; the noſe, in that is a greyiſh caſt among it: this has a tail of remarkable 
caſe, being diſabled from making the neceſſary motion. length, being more than two feet long. | 


M A liquid conſonant, and the twelfth letter in | bulky ; his teeth are extremely white; and his penis very 
. 


= | All conſonants are formed with the aid of vowels; in m MACARIANS, in Ecclefraftical Hiftory, the followers of 
| | the vowel precedes, in be it follows: and M is never | Macarius, an Egyptian monk, who was diſtinguiſhed to- 


mute, TP | 5 | 1225 wards the cloſe of the fourth century for his ſanctity and 
Quintilian obſerves, that the I ſometimes ends Latin | virtue. In his writings there are ſome ſuperſtitious te- 
words, but never Greek ones; the Greeks always chang- | nets, and alſo certain opinions that ſeem tainted with 


ing it in that caſe into u, for the ſake of the better ſound. Origeniſm. The name has been alſo applied to thoſe who 
M is alſo a numeral letter, and among the ancients was | adopted the ſentiments of Macarius, a native of Ireland, 

| uſed for a thouſand according to the verſe, | who, about the cloſe of the ninth century, propagated 
if be} of wet; Jane —ꝛL[ũ. in France the error afterwards maintained by Averrhoes, 


A a | „ 7 that one individual intelligence or ſoul performed the 
When a daſh is added at the top of it, as M; it ſignifies ſpiritual and rational functions in all the human race. 


a thouſand times a thouſand. 5 | MACARON, the name of a ſort of vermicelli, a paſte 
Mas an abbreviature, ſtands for Manlius, Marcus, Mar- | made of flour and water, and formed in the ſhape of the 
tius, and Mucius: M. A. ſignifies magi/er artium, or | barrel of a large quill, or the guts of ſmall fowls. 
maſter of arts; MS. manuſcript, and M S. manu- | 4 ACARONIC, or MacaRONIAM, a kind of burleſque 
ſcripts...” | 3 poetry; conliſting of a jumble of words of different lan- 
M. in Aſtronomical Tables, and other things of that kind, 1814 guages, with words of the vulgar tongue latinized, and 
uſed for Meridional or ſouthern; and ſometimes for Latin words modernized. 1 | 


Meridian, or mid-day. | | Macarone, among the Italians, as has been obſerved by 


M. in Medicinal Preſcription, is frequently uſed to ſignifya | Cælius Rhodiginus, ſignifies a coarſe clowniſh man; and 
maniple, or handful: and it is ſometimes alſo put at the becauſe this kind of poetry, being patched out of ſeveral 
end of a recipe, for miſce, mingle; or for mixtura, a mix- | languages, and full of extravagant words, is not fo polite 

ture. Thus, m. F. julapium, ſignifies mix, and make a and ſmooth as thoſe of Virgil, &c. the [talians, among 
. 5 . whom it had its riſe, gave it the name of Macaronian or 

M. in Law, the brand or ſtigma of a perſon convicted of | Macaronic poetry. Others chooſe to derive it a Maca- 
man-ſlaughter, and admitted to the benefit of his clergy. | onjibus, from Macaroons, a kind of confection made of 
It is to be burnt on the brawn of the left thumb. _ meal not boulted, ſweet almonds, ſugar, and the whites 

MABBY, a kind of wine made from potatoes. It is ſaid to | of eggs; accounted a great dainty among the country 

de uſed in Barbadoes. 6.5 5 . . people in Italy; which from their being compoſed ot va- 

 MABOUJAS, the devil-lizard, in Zoology, a ſpecies of | rjous ingredients occaſioned this kind of poetry, which 
American lizard, ſo called from its uglineſs and diſagree- | conſiſts of Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, French, Engliſh, &c. 
able aſpect. It grows to (ix or ſeven inches long, and to | - 


al l 1 to be called by their name. | N 
the thickneſs of a thumb. and is found in the trunks of Theoph. Folingius, a Benedictine monk of Mantua, was 
rotten trees, and in marſhy places, where the ſun- beams 


a 1 | the firſt who invented, or at leaſt cultivated, this kind of 

ſeldom reach; it is all over of a glofly black colour, and | verſe: for though we have a Macaronea Ariminenſis in a 

looks as if ſmeared over with oil. | | very old letter, beginning,“ Eſt author 'T'yphis Leonicus 

MAC, an Iriſh word ſignifying /on; frequently prefixed atque Paranſus;“ yet it ſeems to have been the work of 
to ſurnames: as Macdonald for Donald's ſon, Maclaurin 


| | Guarinus Capellus *Sarſinas, who in the year 125%, 
for Laurence's ſon, &c. | 


. : | printed fix books of Macaronic poetry, in Cabrinum 
_ MACAM, 22 8 79 2 a oy Gagamonz Regem: but as both theſe came out after the 
common Eaſt Indian fruit: it is of a round ſhape, 


. . 1 firſt edition of Folingius, which was publiſhed under the 
about the ſize of our common wild crabs which grow in | name of Merlinus Coccajus in 1520, ſo they were like- 
the hedges ; inſtead of the ſeveral ſmall ſeeds, which our | wife much inferior to his both in the ſtyle, inventicn, and 
crabs and apples contain, this fruit has only one hard ker- epiſodes, wherewith he has enriched the hiſtory oi Baldus; 
nel; it is of an acid taſte, and of a raw and not very 


a ; which makes the ſubject of his poem, The famous Ra- 
agreeable ſmell; the tree which produces this fruit, does belais firſt transferred the Macaronie ſtyle out of the Ita- 
not grow to any great height; it reſembles the quince- | 


am: lian verte into French proſe, and on the model thereof 
tree in its leaves, except that they have a yellowith caſt, formed ſome of the belt things in his Pantagruel, 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1699. | 


| We have ſcarce any thing in Engliſh in the Macaronian 
MACAO, in Zoology. See Macaw, 


f way, except ſome little looſe pieces collected in Camden's 
MAC AQUO, in Zoology, the name of a large ſpecies of Remains: which is no diſcredit to our authors: tor one 

monkey, called by Mr. Ray cercopithecus Angolenſis major, | may ſay of ſuch pieces in general, 7 

the great Angola monkey. Its hair is ſometimes of the 7 ET | 

colour of that of a wolf, but that of others is brown, tinged urpe eft diſſiciles habers nuvas, 

with yellow or olive; its noſtrils are elate, and divided like Et /lultus labir «ft ineptiarum. 

thoſe of a hare ; its head like a bear's ; its eyes ſmall; its But the Germans and Netherlanders have had their Ma— 

buttocks are bald; on theſe be frequently fits upright : he coroxic poets; witneſs the Certamen Catholicum cum 

always carries his tail bent into a fort of arch: his length, Calviniſtis, of one Martinius Hamconius Frifius, which 

from the head to the inſertion of the tail, is more than a] contains about twelve hundred verſes, all the words where- 
foot; his tail is rather ſhorter than his body; his legs of begin with the letter C. | 

are conſiderably long, and his body remarkably fat 220 MACAROON. Sce MacaRovwic. 


NAC ASS AR 


MAC 


MACASS AR poiſon, in Natural Hiftory, called pps, in the 
Macaſſar and Malayan tongue, is the gum of a certain 
tree, ſhining, brittle, black, and every way like ſtone- 
pitch, growing in the iſland Celebes, in the South Seas ; 
Vith which all the natives arm themſelves in travel, hav- 
ing a long hollow trunk of a hard red-wood like braſil, 
accurately bored, and at one end is fixed a large lance- 
blade of iron. Then they make a ſmall arrow very ſtraight, 
and ſomewhat bigger than a large wheaten ſtrau : at one 
end they fix it into a round piece of white, light, loft 
wood, like cork, about the length of the little finger, juſt 
fit for the bore of the trunk, to paſs clear by the force of 
one's breath, and to fill it ſo exactly, that the air may not 
paſs by, but againſt it, in order to carry it with the greater 


force. At the other end they fix it either in a ſmall fiſh- | 


tooth for that purpoſe, or make a blade of wood of the 
bigneſs of the point of a lancet, about three-quariers of an 
inch long, and making a little notch at the end of the ar- 
row, they ſtrike it firm therein, which they anoint with 
poiſon. The poiſonous gum, when gathered, 1s put into 
hollow bamboos or canes, ſtopped up very cloſe, and 


thus brought to Macaſſur. When they fit it for ule, they 


take a piece of ſmooth turtle ſhell, and a ſtick cut flat 


and ſmooth at the end: then they take green galangal | 


root, grate it, and with the addition of a little fair water, 
| preſs the juice into a clean china diſh : then with a knife, 


ſcraping a little of the poiſon upon the ſhell, dip the end | 


of the ſtick in the forementioned liquor, and with this 


diflolve the poiſon, to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup: when. 


this is done, they anoint che fiſh tooth or wooden-blade 


with the ſame ſtick and lay them in the ſun, fo that it 5 


may be baked hard. The pointed arrows thus prepared 
are put in hollow bamboos, clole ſhut. and in this ſtate 


they retain their virtue for a month. Birch's Hilt. of the | 


Royal Society, vol. it. p. 44. 


MACAW, Maccaw,or Macao, in Ornithology, the name 


of a large ſpecies of parrot, diſtinguiſhed alſo by the 


length of its tail. There are three different ſpecics of | 


this bird brought over into Europe, which not only differ 
in ſize and other particulars, but alſo in colour. The firit 


is the largeſt, and is finely variegated with blue and yel- 


low); the ſecond is ſomewhat ſmaller than this, and is 


_ principally red and yellow; and the third is red and blue. 
It is not uncommon alſo to ſeę the macaw perfectly white, | 


and it is to that particular colour we give the name of 
cockatoon; though with ſome it is made the ſynonymous 
name of all the macaw tribe. 
 Macaw-tree See PaLM-trec. 3 | | 
MACCABEES, two apocryphal books of Scripture, con- 
_ taining the hiſtory of Judas and his brothers, and their 
wars againſt the Syrian kings in defence of their religion 
and liberties, fo called from Judas Mattathias, ſurnamed 
Maccabeus, as ſome ſay from the word YAAD, formed of 
| the initials of N NA NAD) NN, q. d. /I ho 5 


like unto thee, O Lord, among the Gods; which was the 


motto of his ſtandard; whence thoſe who fought under 
bis ſtandard were called Maccabees, and the name was 
generally applied to all who ſuſfered in the cauſe of the 
true religion, under the Egyptian or Syrian kings. The 
firſt book of the Maccabeces is an excellent hiſtory, and 


comes neareſt to the ſtyle and manner of the ſacred hil- | 


torians of any extant. It was written originally in the 
Chaldee language, of the Jeruſalem dialect, and was ex- 
tant in this language in the time of Jerom. From the 


Chaldee it was tranſlated into Greek, from the Greek 
into Latin. It is ſuppoſed to have been written by John 


Hyrcanus, the ſon of Simon, who was prince and high 
prieſt of the Jews near thirty years, and began his go- 
vernment at the time where this hiltory ends. It con- 
tains the hiſtory of forty years, from the reign of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, to the death of Simon the high prielt ; 
that 1s, from the year of the world 3829 to the year 
3869 3 131 years before Chriſt. The ſecond book of the 
accabees begins with two epiltles ſent from the Jews of 
Jeruſalem, to the Jews of Egypt and Alexandria z to ex- 
hort them to obſerve the feaſt of the dedication of the 
new altar erected by Judas, on his purifying the temple. 
The firſt was written in the 169th year of the wra of the 

| beleucidz, i.e. before Chriſt 144; and the ſecond in the 


138th year of the ſame zra, or 125 before Chritt; and | 


both appear to be ſpurious. After theſe epiſtles follows 
the preface of the author to his hiſtory, which is an 
abridgment of a larger work, compoſed by one Jaſon, a 
Jew of Cirene, who wrote in Greek the hiſtory ot Judas 
Maccabens, and his brethren, and the wars againſt An- 
uochus Epiphanes, and Eupator his ſon. This ſecond 
book does not, by any means, equal the accuracy and 
excellence of the ſirſt. It contains an hiſtory of about 
teen years, from the execution of Heliodorus's com- 
miſlion, who was ſent by Seleucus, to fetch away the trea- 
lures of the temple, to the victory obtained by Judas 
 Maccabeus over Nicanor; that is from the year of the 
world 3828 to the year 3843, 147 years before Chriſt. 


There are in the Polyglot Bibles, both of Paris and Lon 
don, Syriac verhons of both theſe books; but they, as 
well as the Engliſh verfions which we have among the 
apocryphal writers in our Bibles, are derived from the 
Greek. There is alſo a third book of the Marcabeerss 
containing the hiſtory of the perſecution of Ptolemy Phi- 
lopater againſt the Jews in Egypt, and their ſufferings 
under it; and ſeems to have been written by ſome Alex- 
andrian Jew in the Greek language, not long after the 
time of Siracides, It is in moſt of the ancient manu 
ſcript copies of the Greek Septuagint, particularly in the 
Alexandrian and Vatican, but was never inſetted into the 
vulgar Latin verſion of the Bible, nor conſequently into 
any of our Engliſh copies. Moreover Joſephus's hiſtory 
of the martyrs that ſuffered under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
is found in ſome manuſcript Greek Bibles; under the 
name of the fourth book of the Maccabees. 

MACE, macts, is a pretty thick, tough, unctudus mem- 
brane, reticular or variouſly chapt, of a lively reddiſh yel- 

low colour, approaching to that of ſaffron, enveloping 

the ſhell of the fruit, whoſe kernel is the NUTMEG; 

The mace, when freſh, is of a blood-red colour and ac- 

quires its yellow hue in drying. Ir is dried in the ſun, 

upon hurdles fixed above one another, and then, as it is 
ſaid, ſprinkled with ſea-water, to prevent its crambling 

in carriage: OA 5 8 

Mace has a pleaſant aromatic ſmell; and a warn, bit- 

teriſh, moderately pungent taſte; it is a thin and flat 

membranacious ſubſtance, of an oleaginous nature, and 
of a yellowiſh colour. We meet with it in flakes of an 
inch or more in length, which are divided into a multitude 
of irregular ramifications: it is of an extremely ſmooth 
ſurface, and of a tolerably cloſe texture, yet friable, and 
very eaſily cut to pieces. It is of an extremely fragrant, 
aromatic, and agreeable {mel}, and of a pleafant, but 
acrid and oleaginous taſte; it is to be choſen new, not 
dry, and of a fragrant ſmell, tough, oleaginous, and of 

a good yellow. The people who collect the nutmeg fruit 

cut it open, and throw away the pulpy ſubſtance, or ex- 

ternal coat; they then fee the mace covering the nutmeg, 
wrapping itſelf every where round its outer woody ſhell, 

The mace is at this time of a red colour; they take it 

carefully off from the nutmeg, and lay it in the ſun for 

the whole day. In this time its colour, from a ſtrong 
blood- red, becomes duſky; it is after this carried to an- 
bother place, where the ſun has leſs power, and there ex- 
poſed again to iis rays, the few hours they reach thither. 
By this means it dries gently, and remains tough, and 
retains its fragrancy and colour in a great degree: if it 
were dried more hallily, it would be whitiſh, brittle, and 
would loſe much of its ſmell: after this it is lightly 
| ſprinkled over with ſea-water, and then put up into bales 
in which it is preſſed down firm ande loſe, by way of 
preſerving its fragrance and conſiſtence. | EY 
It is of an aſttingent and drying nature, and is uſed as a 
corrector in cardiac and cathartic compolitions. In its 
general quality it is nearly ſimilar to the nutmeg ; the 
principal difference conſiſts in the mace being much 
warmer, more bitteriſh, leſs unctuous, and fitting eaſier 
on weak ſtomachs; in its yielding by expreſſion a more 
fluid oil, and in diſtillation by water a more ſubtile vo- 
latile one. Lewis's Mat. Med. | . 

Mack, oil of, is a kind of ſebaceous matter, ſaid to be ex- 

prefled from the nutmeg, and appearing to be a mixture 
of the groſs ſebacious matter of the nutmeg, with a little 
of the eſſential or aromatic oil; both which may be per- 

| fectly ſeparated from one another by maceration or di- 

_ geſtion in rectified ſpirit, or by diſtillation with water. 
The beſt ſort of this oil is brought from the Eaſt Indies in 
ſtone jars, and is ſomewhat ſoft, of a yellow colour, and 
of a [trong agreeable ſmell, much reſembling that of the 
nutmeg itlelf. There is another fort brought from Hol- 
land in ſolid maſſes, generally flat, and of a ſquare figure, 
of a paler colour, and much weaker ſmell, Lewis. 

MaCE, reed, in Botany. Sce 'I'vPHa. 

MACEDONIAN t#:ngdom, in Ancient Hiſtory, one of the 

four kingdoms into which the EMPIRE of Alexander was 
divided after his death. This kingdom, under Perſeus, 

who was overcome, and taken by Æmilius, and carried 
in triumph to Rome, where he died in priſon, was re- 
duced to the form of a Roman province. The other 
three, viz. the Aſiatic, Syrian, and Egyptian kingdoms, 
flouriſhed for a conſiderable time under their own kings, 
but were at laſt compelled to receive the Roman yoke. 

MACEDONIAN year. See YEAR, 

M ACEDONIANS, in FXecle/rafiical Hiſtory, the followers 
of Macedonivs, bithop of Conſtantinople, who, through 
the influence of the Eunomians, was depoſed by the 
council of Conſtantinople in 360, and ſent into exile, 
He conſidered the Holy Gholt as a divine energy diffuſed 
throughout the univerſe, and not as a perſon diſtinct 
from the Father and the Son. The ſect of Macedonians 
was cruthed before it had arrived at its full maturity, by 


( the 


M AC 


the council aſſembled by Theodoſius in 381, at Conſtan- 
tinople. See SEMI-AR\(ANS, £ 
MACER. The Grecian macer is brought from Barbary 3 
and the part in uſe is the thick yellow bark, which has a 
very aſtringent taſte, and is ſaid by Diolcorides to be good 
againſt (pitting of blood, the dyſentery, and fluxes» See 
SIMAROUBA. | 5 
MACERATION, in Pharmacy, the operation of diſſolving 
a ſolid body by means of water, or ſome other liquor. 
In this ſenſe, the word amounts to much the ſame with 
LIQUEFACTION, or liquation, | 
MACERATION is alſo uſed for the infuſing a body in any 
menſtruous fluid, in order to a ſolution of its principles, 
whether with or without fire. 
In which ſenſe, maceration amounts to much the fame 
with DIGESTION, | 
Others reitrain maceration to that particular kind of di- 
geſtion, which is performed in thick ſubſtances, as when 
having mixed roles with fat to make wunguent. ro/atum, 
the mixture is expoſed for ſome days to the ſun, that 


the virtue of the roſes may be the better communicated to 


Wein | | | 
MACERONE, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the great hippoſelinum, or herb alexanders, or Al- 

SAN DERS. | | | 8 
MACH A mona, a kind of African ALA ASH. It is the 
fruit of a very large tree which grows in Africa, and the 
American iſlands. When this fruit is ripe, the pulp has 
a ſoutiſh taſte, with a little aſtringency : it is delicious 
in hot countries; and they prepare a liquor of it, which 
they uſe inſtead of lemonade, to cool and refreſh them- 
ſelves, and give it to lick perſons under a looſeneſs. The 


pulp, dried, taſtes as well as the ſpiced bread of Rheims. | 


The ſlaves make a kind of thick gruel with this pulp and 


water; it is of an abſorbent quality. The African wo- 
men ule the pulp inſtead of rennet, for curdling their 


milk. | 
'The ſeeds of this fruit are as big as ſmall pine-apple ker- 


nels, kidney-ſhaped, of a cheſnut - colour, and incloſing 


an almond far more delicious than our ſweet almonds. 


MACHEZUERION, a word uſed by chirurgical writers, as the 


name of an inſtrument of the nature ot the incifion knife, | 


It is alſo ſometimes uled to expreſs an incilion ; and by 


the aruſpices of old it was applied to ſome particular part | 


of the liver of animals, fiom which they preſaged events. 


MACHERA lapis, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ſtone 


of a ferrugineous colour, frequent on mount Berecyn- 


thus in-Phrygia. Plutarch, and many other grave writers, 
relate, that if any perſon found this ſtone, and took it 
up at the time of the celebration of the feaſts of Cybele, 
he inſtantly was ſeized with madneſs. _ | | 
MACHIAVELISM, in Literary Hiſtory, is a ſpecies of de- 
teſtable politics, which may be denned in few words, the 
art of reigning tyrannically, the principles of which are 
-inculcated in the works of Machiavel, a native of Flo— 
rence, and particularly in his treatiſe, entitled the Prince, 
M. de Wicquefort obſerves, concerning the character of 
this writer : Machiavel fays almoſt every where what 
princes do, and not what they ought to do. 'To the ſame 
purpoſe the chancellor Bacon remarks: EH quod gratias 


agamus Machiavello et hujus mod: ſcriptoribus qui aperie | 


& indiſſimulanter proferunt quid homes facere ſoleant non 


guid debeant. Machiaval was ſecretary, and afterwards | 


| hiſtoriographer to the republic of Florence. He was put 
to the rack upon the ſuſpicion of being concerned in a 
confederacy againſt the houſe of Medicis; but he en- 
dured the torments of it, without making any confeilion, 
He was as much an enemy to religion as to ſound poli- 
tics; and is ſaid to have died in the year 1530, utter- 
ing profane jelts and blaſphemies. Bayle, 

MACHINE, machina, in general, ſiguiſies any thing that 
ſerves to augment, or to regulate moving powers: or it 
is any body deſtined to produce motion, to as to fave ci- 
ther time or force. | - 
The word comes from the Greek pnxayn, machine, inven- 
tion, art. And hence, in ſtrictneſs, a machine is ſome- 
thing that conſiſts more in art and invention than in the 
flrength and ſolidity of the materials; and for this rea- 
ſon it is that the inventors of machines are called inge- 
Nieurs. | 2 

MachixgEs, /imple, are thoſe otherwiſe called MECHANI. 
CAL powers. there are ſix ſimple machines, to which all 


others may be reduced; viz. the BALANCE, LEVER, 


WHEEL, PULLEY, WEDGE, and SCREW, 
The ſimpie machines, or mechanical powers, according 
to their different ſtructure, ſerve for different purpoſes ; 
and it is the buſineſs of the ſkilful mechaniſt to chooſe 
them, or combine them, in the manner that may be beſt 
adapted, to produce the effect required, by the power 
which he is poſſeſſed of, and at the leafl expence. The 
ever can be employed to raiſe weights a little way only, 
unleſs the engine itſelf be moved; as, for inſtance, to 


raiſe (tones out of their beds in quarries. But the axis 
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and whee| may ſerve for raiſing weights from the greateſt 
depths. Pulicys being eaſily carried, are therefore mu h 
employed in ſhips. Ihe wedge is excellent for : 
ing the parts ot bodies; and the ſcrew for compre (fin; 
or {queezing them together; and its great friction is bo 
ſometimes of ule, to preſerve the effect already produced 
by it. The ftrength of the machine, and of 


teparat- 


0 ; its parts; 
muit be proportioned to the effects which are to * gui 
duced by it, Thus, when the centre of motion! 


| 6 $ placed 
between the power and the weight, it muſt Cuſtatn the 


ſum of their efforts; a ſmall balance, therefore, ov mt 
not to be employed in weighing great weights * 
theſe diſorder us ſtructure, and render it unfit for ſery 
ing that purpoſe with accuracy. Neither are great 21 
chines proper for producing ſmall effects. It were to by 
withed, that we had a detail of all theſe things drawn g 
by ſome ſkilful and experienced mechaniſt. F . 
From theſe ſimple machines, compounded ones are formed 
by various combinations, and ſerve for different purpoſes; 
in all which the ſame general laws take place; and par. 
ticularly this, that the power and weight ſuſtain ry 
other, when they are in the inverſe proportion of the Ve. 
locities which they would have in the directions herein 
they act, if they were put in motion. | | 
But in practice the friction of machines is to be conſider. 
ed, without allowing for which we ſhall often find ouc- 
{elves at a loſs, Sec FRICTINd. 4 | | 
Accurate delcriptions and dravghts of machines would be 
a very curious and uſcful work. But to make a collec. 
tion of this kind as advantageous as poſſible, it ſhould 
belides the deſcriptions of machines, contain an analyhis 25 
tbem; pointing out their advantages and diſadvantages; 
the realons of the conſtructions; and the genera] Pro | 
blems, implied in theſe conſtructions, with their folu- 
tions, ſhould be extracted. None of theſe things hare 
as yer been done, in a complete and ſatisfatory manner 
in any treatiſe of this kind. However, many Curious 
particulars may be gathered from Strada, Beſſon, Beto- 
aldus, Auguttinus de Ramellis, Bockler, Leupold, Beyer, 
Limpergb, Van Zyl, Perault, and others; a thort a0. 
count of whoſe works we nnd in Wolfii Commentario 
de præcipuis ſcriptis Mathematicts. Elem. Mathef, Univ. 
tom. v. p. 84, ſeq. To theſe muſt be added, monkeur 
Bellidor's Architecture Hydrau'ique, and D.. Deſogu— 
lier's Courſe of Experimental Philoſophy. The Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris have aiſo given us a col - 
lection ol machines and inventions approved of by them. 
This work, publithed by monfieur Gallon, conſiſts of fix 
volumes 1n quarto, Containing engraved draughts of the 
machines, with their deſcriptions annexed. Hut a com— 
plete inſtitution of practical mechanics is {till wanting. 
Machine, compound, is that which is compoſed of tevcral 
{imple ones combined together, 
The number of compound machines is now almoſt ink. 
nite; and yet the ancients ſeem to have outdone the mo- 
derns in this relpect; their machines of war, architecture, 
&c. being defcribed as valtly ſuperior to our's, 12 5 
MAcHINE, archilectonical, is an aſſemblage of pieces of wood 
fo diſpoſed, as that, by means of ropes and puilévs, a - 
ſmall number of men may raiſe vaſt loads, and lay them 
in their places. Such arc cranes, &c. | ; 
It is hard to conceive what fort of machines the ancients. 
muſt have uled to raiſe. thole immenſe ttones found in 
ſome of the antique buildings, 
MACHINES, blow:ng. Sce BELLOWS, 


| VIACHINES, electrical, Sce ELECTRICAL machine. 


MacCHiNE, wind. Sce ANEMOMETER, and WinD Ma- 
chine. ; . ; ; 


Macuisk, watcr, or hydraulic, is either uſed to ſignify a 


ſimple machine, ferving to conduct or raiſe water; as a 
ſluice, pump, &c. or ſeveral of theſe acting together, to 
produce ſome extraordinary effect; as the 

Machixk e Marli, See MARL1. Sce alſo Fire-engine. 

and STEEM-enzime, and WATER-works. | 
Machixzs, military, among the Ancicits, were of three 
kinds: the ficlt ſerving to launch arrows, as the ſcorpion; 
or javelins, as the catapulta ; or ftones, as the baliſta; or 
fiery darts, as the pyrabolus : the ſecond ſerving to beat 
down walls, as the battering ram and terebra : and the 
third to ſhelter thoſe who approach the enemy's wall; as 
the tortoiſe or te (tudo, the vinea, and the towers of wood. 

Sce SCORPION, Akles, &c. 
The machines of war now in uſe, conſiſt in artillery, 
bombs, petards, &c. | 5 | 
Macnixk, in Dramatic Poetry, is when the poet brings 
ſome divinity or fupernatural being upon the ſtage; to 
perform ſome exploit, or ſolve ſome dilliculty, out of the 
reach of human power. 

The machines of the drama are gods, angels, ghoſts, &c. 
They are lo called from the machines or contrivances by 
which they arc repreſented upon the ſtage, and after 
wards removed again, | 
Hence the uſe ot the word machine has alſo paſſed ju 
the 


epic poem; though the reaſon of its name be there 
wanting. [t denotes, in both caſes, the intervention or 
miniſtry of ſome divinity: but as the occaſion of machines 
in the one and the other is [ome what different, the rules 
and laws of manazing them are different like wiſe. PT. 
The ancient dramatic poets never brought any machine on 
the flage, but where there was an abſolute necellity for 
the prele nce of a god; and they were generally laughed 
at ſor ſuffering themſelves to be reduced toſuch a necethry. 
Accordingly, Ariſtotle lays it down as an expreſs law, 
that the unravelling of the piece ſhould ariſe from the 
{able itſelf, and not from any foreign machine, as in the 
Medea. Horace is lomething leſs ſevere, and contents 
himſelf with ſaying, that the gods ſhould never appear, 
unleſs where the nodus, or knot, is woctby of their pre- 
ſence ; Nec deus interfit, niſi dignusvindicenodus—incidertt, 


mult be machines every where, and in every part. Homer 
and Virgil do nothing without them. Petronius, with 
his uſual fire, maintains, that the poet ſhould deal more 
with the gods than with men; that he thould every-where 
Icave marks of this prophetic raptures, and of the divine 
fury that poſſeſſes him that his thoughts ſhould be all 
Fr of fables, that is of allegories and Ugures: in fine, 
he will have a poem diſtinguihed from a hiſtory in all 
its parts; not (0 much by he verſes, as by that poetical 
fury, which expreſſes ittelt wholly by allegories; and 
docs nothing but by machines, or the miniltry of the gods. 


that a fleet was diſperſed ty a {torm, and driven to foicign 
ſhores; and muſt himtelf fay, with Virgil, that Juno 


turned the winds looſe againſt the Frejans: he mult 
leave the hiſtorian to write, that a youny prince behaved 
himſelf with a great deal of prudence and diſerction on 


Jed him by the hand in all his cnterptizes: let an hiſto— 
rian ſay, that Agamemnon, quarciling with Achilles, hail 
2 mind to ſhew him, though miltakenly, that he can 
take Troy without his aſliſtance; the poct mult ſay, 
that Thetis, piqued at the aifronr her {on had received, 
flies up to heaven, there to demand vengeance of Jupiter: 


or Sleep, to Agamemnon, to deceive him, aud make him 
believe that he ſhall take Troy that day. | 
It is thus that the epic ports uſed machines in all parts of 
their works ; in the Iliad, Odyſley, and Eucid, the pro- 
polition mentions them; the invocation is addretſed to 
them; and the narration is full of them; they are the 
cauſes of actions; they make the knots, and at laſt they 
unravel them. This laſt circumſtance is what Ariſtotle 
forbids in the drama ; but it is what Homer and Virgil 
have both praiſed in the epopea. Thus Minerva hghts 
for Ulyſles againſt Penelope's lovers, helps him to deſtroy 
them; and, the next day, herſelf makes the peace be— 
tween Ulyſſes and the Ithacans; which cloſes the Odyſſcy. 
The uſe of machines, in the epic poem is, in ſome ac- 
counts, entirely oppoſite to what Horace preſcribes for 
the theatre. In tragedy, that critic will never have them 
uſed without an ablolute nccetlity ; whereas, in the epo- 
pea, they thould never be uſed, but where they may be as 
well let alone; and where the action appcars as if it did 
not neceſſarily require them. How many gods and ma- 
chines does Virgil implore to raiſe the ſtorm that derives 
Ancas into Carthage; which yet might calily have hap- 
pened in the ordinary courſe of nature. | 


tural perſonages; and in voltaire's Henriade, the poet 
has made excellent uſe of St. Louis. 

Machines, in the epic poem, therefore, are not contri- 
vances of the port, to recover himſelf aſter he has made 


and fome ſupernatural and extraordinary action, which 
the port inſerts in_molt of the incidents of his work, to 
render 1t more majeltic and admirable, and to train up 
his readers to piety and virtue. This mixture ſhould al- 
ways be ſo managed, as that the machines may be re- 
trenched, without retrenching any thing from the action. 
As to the manner in which the machines are to act; it may 
be obſerved, that in the old mythology, there are gods 
both good, bad, and indifferent; and that our paſſions 
may be converted into ſo many allegorial divinities: {© 
that every thing, both good and bad in a poem, may be 


them, They do not, however, always act in the ſamc 
manner; ſometimes they act without appearing, and by 
limple inſpirations, which have nothing in them ex- 
traordinary or miraculous; as when we ſay, the devil 
luggeſted ſuch a thought, Rc. The ſecond manner of 
acting is entirely miraculous ; as when a divinity preſents 
itſelf vilble before men, ſo as to be known by them; or 
when they dilpuile themſelves under ſome human form 


Without diſcovering themicives, The third manner par- 
Vor. III. No 211. 


Bur it is quite otherwiſe with the epoprea z in that there 


A poet, therefore, mult leave it to he hiſtorian to ſay, 


all occahons; and mull fay, with Homer, that Minerva 


went to ſeek Zolus; and that this god, at her reguelt, |. 


and that this god, to ſatisfy her, ſends the god Somnus, 


In Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, moſt of the actors are ſuperna- 


takes of each of the two, and conſiſts in oracles, dreams, 
and extraordinary inſpirations : all which Þ: ſu calls 
demi-machines. | 

All theſe manners ought to be ſo managed, as to carry a 
veriſimilitude: and though veritimiluude be of a vaſt 
extent in machines, as being founded on the divine power, 
yet it has its bounds, 3 

MACHUL, an inſtrument of muſic among the Hebrews: 
Kircher apprehends that the name was given to two 
kinds of inſtruments, one of the ſtringed aud the other of 
the pulſatile kind. That of the former fort hath ſix chords, 
and is repreſented Tab. Miſſic, fig. 4 Though there is 
great reaſon to doubt whether an inſtrument requiring 
the aid of the hair-bow, and ſo much reſembling the viol, 
be ſo ancient. The ſecond kind was of a circular form, 
(lee fig 5.) made of metal, and either hung round with 
little bells, or furniſhed with iron rigns, ſuſpended on a 
rod or bar that paſſed acroſs the circle. Kircher ſuppoſes 
that it was moved to and fro by a handle fixed to it, and 
thus emitted a melancholy kind of murmur. 

MACHLIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name uſed by Pliny and 
ſome of the old authors, for the ELk, and alſo for the 
reiu-DEER. 

MACKREL, ſcamber, in Iebthyolog y, a well known ſea-fiſh 
of che ſcomber kind: the note is taper and harp- pointed; 
the eyes large; the jaws of an equal length; and the teeth 
{mall, but numerous; the body is a little compreſſed on 
the hdes 3 towards the tail it grows very lender; and a 
little angular; the {fiſt dorſal fin is placed a little behind 
the pectoral fin, is triangular, and conſiſts of nine or ten 
[t:iF rays; the ſecond lics at a diſtance from the other, 
and has twelve ſoft ray ; the pectoral, twenty; the ven- 
tral, fix; and at the baſe of the anal fin is a ltrong ſpine; 
between the laſt dorſal fin and the tail are five ſmall fins, 
and the ſame number between the anal fin and the tail; 
the tail is broad and ſemilunar; the colour of the back 
and fides above the lateral line is a five green, varied 
wich blue, marked with black lines, pointing downwards; 
bencath the line, the ſides and belly are of a lilvery colour. 
In the ſpring, the eyes of the machrel are almolt covered 
with a white film, which grows in winter ; during which 
period they are haif blind, and is cait in the beginning 


Romans, becaute it furniſhed the precious Gar UM, The 
beit time of taking mackrel is during a freſh gale of wind 
which is thence called the mackrel gale. See AMackrel 
FiszHERY. Pennant. | | 

thyology, a name given by us to a peculiar ſpecies of 
mackrel, calied aiſo in Cornwall a ſcad. It is the tra- 


tus, and the old Giecks writers, as Ariſtotle and the reſt, 


ſcoinber, or mackrel, with the lateral lines aculeated, and 
with thrity rays in the pinna ani. This fith is firm and 
weil taiied, and has the flavour of mactrel. : 

M ACROCEPHALUS, Maxpoxt p, com poundedof uayp? 
great, and x , heat, denotes 2 perſon with a head 
larger or longer than the common ſize. 

Muc rocephali, or long: heads, is a name given to a certain 
people, who, accordiag to the account of authors, were 
famous for the unſecmly length of their heads; yet 
cuſtom fo far habituated them to it, that inſtead of look- 
ing 08 1t as a detormity, they eſteemed it a beauty, and 


head in their hands to as great a length as poſlible, and 
afterwards uſed all fuch rollers and bandages as mighc 
ſeem moit likely to determine its growing long. 


geuus of animalcules, diſtinguithed {rom all others by hav = 
ing tails longer than their bodies. See ANIMALCULE. 


a falle (tep, nor to ſolve any difficulty peculiar to ſome 
part of the poem; but it 18 the preſence of a divinity, 


attributed to theſe machines, and may be tranſacted by | 


MACROCNEMUM, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogyna claſs: the characters are, that the flower is 
bell-thaped, the iruit is a double-celled capſule, and the 
ſeed imb icated. There is only one ſpecies. 

MACROCOLUM, or MackzocoLi um. formed of paxco;, 
large, and x0azw, { Join, among the Romans, the largeſt 
kind of paper then in ute. It meaſured fixtcen inches, 
and frequently two feet. 

1M /\CROCOSM, Maxpox9ou;, compounded of wxpos, long, 
large, and x29w%, world, denotes the great world, that 
is, tue univerle. 1 
In which ſenſe it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from Micko— 
cos, a term uſed to expreſs man. 

MACROLOGY, Mzxzoacyiz, formed of pwaxpos, long, 

and xe, diſcourſe, in Rhetoric, a redundant, or too 
copious ſtyle; an example of which we have in Livy, 
lib. viii. Legati non impetrata pace, retro domu n, unde 
Venerant ablerunte | 

The too copious is equally ſubject to obſcurity with th 
too concile tyle, and conſequently ought to be avoided, 
See BRacurxLioGy, DICT10N, and 5TYLE. 


MACROPEDILUNM the legs, a name given by ſome 


O 
wliters in natural hiſtory, to the common TIPULA, 


3N MACRO. 


of ſummer, Tbis fiſh was in high eſteem among the 


MaCKREL, Horſe, ſcomber trachurus, of Linnæus, in Ich. 


churus of authois in general. Bellonius calls it the lacer- 


the /aurus. Artedi diſtinguiſhes it by the name of the 


Pad 
29. 


as ſoon as the child was born, moulded and faſhioned its 


MACROCERCI, the name eſtabliſhed by Dr, Hill foralarge 


Y 
$ 
3 
* 
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MACROTIPFR, a name given by authors to the Piper 
bang um, or long pepper. 

M CHROFENU8S, formed of paxpecs, long, and men, breath, 
a word uſed by Hippocrates, and other old writers in 
medicine, to ſignify a perſon who fetches his breath at 


long intervais. It is ufed in oppoſition to brachipnus, or 


{hort breathed. | 
MACROPTERA, derived from Hanges, long, and witgor, 
a wing. The hawks of this genus have their wings (o 
long, that when cloſed they reach to the end of the tail, 
or nearly fo. Of this genus are the bald-buzzard, the 
kite, the hen-harrier, the honey-buzzard, and the com- 
mon buzzard, the ſacre, the jer-falcon, &c. 
MACKORYNCH#, lHong-beaked, derived from papers, 
long, and ges, a beak, in Ichthyology, the character of 
a large order of the bird kind. 
The birds of this order have all of them beaks many times 
longer then their heads, with oblong noſtrils, and a fur- 
row running from them towards the apex of the beak. 
MACROTELOSTYLA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of 


a genus of cryſtals, which are compoſed of two pyramids 


Joined to the end of a column; both the pyramids, as 
allo the column, being hexangular, and the whole body 
conſequently compoſed of eighteen planes. 

The word is derived from the Greek Hanges, long, rue, 
feel, and ruacg, a column; expreſſing a perfect cryital 
with a long column. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 3. 
There are only three known ſpecies of this genus. Either 
of the forts found with us, are called by the common 


name of Corniſh diamonds. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſt. 


MACROULE, in Orniths/ogy, the name given by many to | 


the largeſt ſpecies of coot. It is of a deeper black than 


the common kind, and has a large bald ſpot on its head. 
It is alſo called by ſome diable de mer. It is found in 


Lancaſhire and Scotland. See Coor. | 
MACUCAQUA, in Or x:thology, the name of a Braſilian 
bird of the gallinaceous kind, called alſo by ſome the 
gallina ſylveſiris, or wild hen. It has no tail: but is a 
very well tafted fowl, and has twice as much fleſh as the 
European hen; its eggs are ſomewhat larger than the 
common hen eggs, and of a bluiſh green colour; it feeds 
on fruit that fall off the trees, &c. and runs well, but 


cannot fly high or far, and never is ſcen in che trees.“ 


Marcgreve. 


MACUL2Z, in Ahronomy, dark ſpots appearing on the 


luminary faces of the tun, moon, and even ſome of the 
Planets. | | 
In which ſenſe maculæ ſand contradiſtinguiſhed from 
racuLx. 8 | | 
MACULE, /o/ar, are dark ſpots of an irregular, changeable, 
figure, obſerved in the face of the fun, ſirſt taken notice 
of by Gali:co, 1610, ſoon after he bad finithed his te- 
lefcope, and afterwards accurately obſerved oy Scheiner, 


Hevelius, Mr. Flamſteed, Caſſini, Kirch, &c. Phil. 


Tranſ. vol. i. p. 274. vol. Ixiv. p. i. p. 194. 


Many of thele maculæ appear to conſiſt of heterogeneous 


parts; whereof the darker and more denſe are called by 
Hevelius, nuclei, aud are encompaſſed, as it were, with 
atmoſpheres, ſomewhat rarer, and leſs obſcure ; but the 
figure both of the nuclei and entire macnule is variable. 
In 1644, Hevelius obſerved a ſmall thin macula, which, 
in two days time, grew to ten times us bulk; appearing 


ſuch ſudden mutations are frequent. The nucleus, he 
obſerved, began to fail ſenftibly before the ſpot diſap- 
peared ; and hat, before it quite vaniſt ed, it broke into 
four, viiich, in two days, again reunited. Some maculæ 
have laſted two, three, ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, but 
ſeldom forty days; though Kirchius obſerved one in 
1681, which remained from April 26th to the 17th of 
July. The (pets move over the ſun's diſs with a motion 
ſomewhat facker near the limb than the centre : that oh- 
ſerved by Kirchius was twelve days vifibleon the ſun's difk; 


for fifteen days mare it Jay behind it, it being the uſual. 


rule to return to the limb whence they departed in twen- 
ty-ſcven, ſometimes in twenty eight days. 

Laſtly, it mult be obſerved, that the machlæ contract 
themicives nearer the limb, and in the middle of the ditk 
appear much larger 3 thole often run lg into one in the 
diſk, which, in the limb, were ſeparate: that many of 
them ariſe in the middle of the diſk, and many diſappear 
in the lame: aud that none of them are oblerved to de- 
viate from their path near the horizon; whereas Hevelius, 
obſerving Mercury in the ſun near the horizon, found 
him too low, being thruſt twenty-ſeven ſeconds beneath 
his former path. 

From theſe phenomena we collect, 1. That ſince Mer— 
cury's depreſſion below his path ariſes from his parallax, 
the maculz, having no parallax from the ſun, are nearer 
him than that planet. 

2. Phat, Gnce they ariſe and diſappear in the middle of 
the ſun's diſk, and undergo various alterations with re- 
gard both to bulk, figure, and denſity, they mult be 
tormed de novo, and again diſlolved about the ſun; and 
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hence ſome have inferred, that they are a kind of fol 
clouds, formed out of its exhalations. a 
3. If they are of this nature, as they riſe over his bo 
are ſuſpended at a certain height from it, it appears 
from the laws of hydroſtatics, that the ſun mult be en. 
compaſſed with ſome fluid to drive thoſe exhalations un. 
wards; which fluid muſt be denſer as it is lower 10 
rarer as higher, likę our atmoſphere: and, fince the 
maculæ diſlolve and diſappear in the very middle of the 
ſun's dilk, the matter thereof, ſuppoſing them to be ſolat 
exhalations, muſt fall back again to the ſun; w 
there muſt ariſe changes in the ſun's atmoſphere 
confequently, in the ſun itſelf. 

4. Since the revolution of the maculz round the ſun ig 
very regular, and ſince their diſtance from the ſun is yer 
ſnail, it is not properly the machlæ that move round the 
ſun, but it is himſelf, together with his atmoſ 
wherein the maculz ſwim, that in the ſpace of twenty- 
ſeven days, twelve hours, twenty minutes, moves round 
his own axis; and to the ſame fixed ſtar in twenty-five 
days, fifteen hours, fixteen minutes (fee Sun); and 
hence it is, that the macu/z, being viewed obliquely near 
the limb, appear narrow and oblong. 
5. Since the ſun appears with .a circular diſk in ever 
ſituation, his fhyure, as to ſenſe, mult be ſpherical, 

The magnitude of the ſurface of a ſpot may be cltimated 
by the time of its tranſit over a hair in a fixed teleſcope. 
Galileo reckons fome ſpots to be larger then all Aſia nd 
Africa put together: but if be had known the ſun's pa- 
rallax and diſtance as exachly as we do, be would have 
found them much larger than the whole ſurſace of the 


dy, and 


hence 
3 and, 


phere, 


earth. For, in 1612, he obſerved a ſpot ſo large as to 


be plainly viſible to the naked eye; it, therefore, ſub. 
tended an angle at the eye of about a minute. The dia— 
meter of the carth, if removed to the ſun, would ſubtend 
an angle of but about ſcventeen ſeconds. Therefore the 
diameter of. the ſpot was to the diameter of the carth, as. 
ſixty to ſeventeen, or t];ree-one-half to one nearly; and 
conſequently, the ſurface of the ſpot, if circular, to 1 
great circle of the earth, as twelve one-fourth to one, and 
to the whole ſurface of the earth, as twelve one-fourth to 


four, or nearly three to one, Gaſſendus obſerved a ſpot 


whoſe diameter was 25 of the ſun's, and, therefore, ſub. 


tended an angle at the eye of above a minute and a half, 
Its ſurface was, therefore, above hx times larger than the 
"whole ſurface of the earth. He teil us, that he ſw 


above forty ſpots at once, but did not perce'-* that the 
light of the ſun was ſenſibly diminiſhed : neverthelels, 
the paleneſs of the ſun mentioned by hiſtorians, after he 


death of Julius Cxfir, might have been cauſed in this 
manner, if we admit the fact. | 


The opinions that have been formed concerning the na- 
ture, origin, and ſituation of the ſolar (pots, have been 
various: Dr. Wilfon, profeſſor of practical aitronomy in 
the univerſity of Glaſgow, by attending particularly to 
the different phaſes preſented by the umbra, or ſhacy 
zone, of a ſpot of an extraordinary ſize that appeared 
upon the fun, in the month of November, 1769, during 
its progreſs over the ſolar diſc, was led to form a new 
and ſingular conjecture concerning the nature of theſe 
appearances; which he ſeems to have atterwards con- 


| | tirmed by repeated obſervations, The reſults of theſe 
withal much darker, and with a larger nucleus; and 


obſervations are, that the ſolar macule are cavities inthe 


body of the ſun ; that the nucleus, as the middle or dark 


part has been uſually called, is the bottom of the exca- 
vation; and that the umbra, or ſhady zone utuaily ſure 
rounding it, is the ſhelving tides of the cavity. Dr. 
Wilſon appears not only to have very ſatisfactorily aſecr- 
tained the reality of theſe immenſe excavations in tae 


ſun's body, but has pointed out a method of mealuring 


the depth of them. He eftimatcs, in particular, that ihe. 
nucleus, or bottom of the jarge ſpot above mentioned, was 
not leſs than a ſemidiameter of the earth, or about jour 
thouſand miles, below the level of the ſun's ſurface; 
while its other dimenſions were of a much larger extent. 
He obſerved, that when a ſpot, in the middle of the {ſun's 
difc, where it is ſurrounded equally on all ſides with its 
umbra, comes near the weſtern limb of the ſun; that 
part of the umbra, which is next to the tun's centre 


_ pradually diminiſhes in breadth, and at length, when de 


ſpot reaches within about a minute of the limb, t0- 
tally diſappears; while the umbra, on the other ſide 
of it, continues nearly of its former dimenſions. If, 
aſter the period of half a revolution, the ſpot appears 
again on the oppoſite ſide of the diſc, that part ot 
the umbra, which had before diſappeared, aud which 
is now on the left hand tide of the nucleus, is nos 
plainly to be feen ; but the umbra on the other ſide of 
the ſpot, or that which is next to the ſun's cenire, 
ſeems to have vaniſhed in i's turn; being hid from the 
view by the upper edge of the excavation, or by the 
oblique poſition of its floping ſides with reſpect io the 
eye. As the ſpot, however, advances on the fun's fur- 
face, this umbra, or {ide ol the cavity, comes in ght; 

| al 
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at rſt appearing narrow, but afterwards gradually in- 
creaſing in breadth, in proportion as the ſpot moves to- 
id the middle of the diſc. Theſe appearances, in 
arricolar the gradual diminution and diſappearance, ae 
wal as the re-appearance and gradual] enlargement of the 
mbra, on the on- Ade or the other of a ſpot, according 
_ it advances near the weſtern limb, or proceeds on- 
te from the eaſtern edge of the ſun, are naturally 
accounted for by Dr. Wilfon's ſuppoſition, that the um- 
bræ are the {loping ſides of a cavity, which will appear 
under different angles, or of different breadths, or totally 
diſappear, according to their poſition with reſpect to the 
eye of the ſpectator. Theſe appearances, at leaſt, per- 
fectly reſemble the phaſes that would be exhibited by an 
excavation in a ſpherical body, made to revolve on its 
axis; the bottom of the cavity being painted black, and 
the lides lightly ſhaded. From theſe and other obſerva- 
tions it may be inferred, that the body of the ſun, at the 
depth of the nucleus, either emits no light, or emits ſo 
little as to appear dark, when ſeen at the ſame time, and 
compared, with that reſplendent, and probably, in ſome 
degree, fluid ſubſtance that covers his ſurface. This 
manner of conſidering theſe phenomena naturally gives 
riſe to many curious ſpeculations and inquiries. It 1s na- 
tural, for inſtance, to inquire by what great commotion 
this refulgent matter is thrown up on all ſides, fo as to 
expoſe to our view the darker part of the ſun's body, 
which was before covered by it ? What is the nature of 
the ſhining matter? and why, when an excavation is 
formed in it, is the Juſtre of this ſhining ſubſtance, which 
forms the ſhelving ſides of the cavity, ſo far diminiſhed 


as to give the whole the appearance of the ſhady zone, or 
darkiſh atmoſphere, ſurrounding the denuded part of the 
ſan's body. On theſe and many other ſubjects, Doctor 
Wilſon has advanced ſome ingenious conjectures ; for 


which we mult refer the curious to the Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
Ixiv. part i. art. 1. See alſo ſome remarks on Dr. Wilſon's 
Theory, by Mr. Woolaſton, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. 
part. ii. art. I. p. 337, Kc. 5 | 
M. de La Lande, in the Memoirs of the French Academy 
for 1776, contends, that the ſpots of the ſun are owing to 
dark bodies like rocks, which by an alternate flux and 


reflux of the liquid igneous matter of the ſun, ſometimes 


raiſe their heads above the general ſurface : and that that 
part of the opake rock, which at any time thus ſtands 
above, gives the appearance of the nucleus, while thoſe 


parts which in each lie only a little under the igneous 


matter appear to us as the {urrounding umbra. See this 
opinion examined, and Dr. Wilfon's vindicated by him 
ſelf. in Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxii. p. i. art. 10. 


Macv LE, in the Hriters of Medicine, is uſed to expreſs | 


all kinds of ſpots and effloreſcences on the ſkin, with 
different epithets, Thus, maculæ pe/tilentiales, are the 
ſpots or effloreſcences, which appear upon the ſkin in 
peltilential diſeaſes. Maculæ hepatice are ſpots of a 
browniſh red colour, appearing on the ſkin in many 
places, from an zchoreſcence of the blood, attended with 
a fort of coagulation. Maculæ volatice, or vaniſhing 
ſpots, are very common to children, appearing in ſeveral 
parts of their bodies, and very ſoon diſappearing again. 
Maculz materne are the ſpots or blemiſhes on children, 
called ni, and marks from the mother's longing ; and 
maculæ albe are white ſpots which appear in the cornea 
ot the eye, called by other names, albugo, leucoma, ne- 
bula, and nubecula. | 1 
MacuLaA αi, a word uſed b 
cataract or ſuſfuſion. 


y many authors to ſignify 8 
MAD.-deg. See MApNEss. 


MAn-app/c, or, as called by ſome, the EGG plant, melon- 


Cena, in Botany. Its characters are theſe: the flower, 
which has a permanent empalement of one leaf, deeply 
cut into five acute ſegments, has but one petal, which is 
cut into ſive parts, and reflexed ; it has hve awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina ; and in the centre is ſituated an oblong germen, . 
which becomes an oval or oblong fruit; with one cell, 


with a flechy pulp, filled with compreſſed roundiſh ſeeds. | 


There are four ſpecies. Miller. 


Linnzeus has joined this ſpecies, and the 1,YCOPERSICON 
of Tournefort, to the /o/anum, or NIGHTSHADE, mak- 
ing them only ſpecies of that genus, | 

This plant is propagated in the gardens of the curicus 
with us; and in Spain, Italy, and Barbary, common in 
the kitchen-gardens, the fruit of them being frequently 
eaten there, boiled with fat fleſh, putting thereto ſome 
ſcraped cheeſe, and preſerving it through the winter with 
vinegar, honey, or ſalt pickle. This they eſteem of great 
cllicacy to provoke venery. In ſummer alſo, when the 


F x . 2 . 0 = . . » 
«rut is juſt ripe, they eat it freſh dreſſed, with ſpices, 
and other ingredients, 


he manner of propagating them with us, is to ſow the 


leeds in March, upon a moderate hot-bed; and when 
the plants are come up, they are to be thinned by plant- 
ing them in another hot-bed at about four inches aſun- 
der, watering and ſhading them till they have taken root. 
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They muſt afterwards have as much air ds the ſeaſen 
will allow; and in May they mult be tranſplanted into a 
warm border, ſetting them at two feet diſtance every 
way. About the middle of July the fruit will appear; 
and if the weather be dry at this time, they muit be often 
watered, which will make the fruit grow large. Tlie 
fruit ripens in the end of Auguſt. Miller. 

The apples being much like thoſe of the mandrake, hare 
induced ſome moderns to ſuſpect this plant to be the 
male mandrake of Theophraſtus: and ſuppoſing them to 
be deadly, to call them. mad-apples; whereas iu reality 
they excite no ſymptoms of madneſs, but are uſed by 
the Italians and Spaniards in their ſauces and {weet- 
meats, They have the taſte of the citron. 

Ma D-water, among Miners, is water that has been drawn 
from a ſhaft, or any part of the mine, and returns back 
again to the ſame place from whence it was drawn. 

Man-wort, aly{ſum, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia 
f/iliculofaclets. Its characters are theſe : the flower, which 
has an oblong four-leaved empalement, that fails aways 
has four petals in form of a croſs, and fx ifamina, two 
ol which are ſhorter than the other four, crowned with 
broad ſummits; in the centre of the flower is ſituated 
the oval germen, which becomes a globular, or com- 
pre ſſed ſeed-veſſel, containing ſeveral comprelied ſeeds. 
Miller enumerates eight, and Linnæus ſcventeen ſpecics. 
This plant is faid to be aperitive, and good againſt the 
bite of a mad dog; being of a very penetrating and dia- 
phoretic nature, and agreeing in other reſpects with the 
{curvy-graſs. _ | EET ne 

M a n-wort, German, See ASPERUGO. | 

M ADDER, ubia, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria 
monogynia Cialis. Its characters are theſe : the empale- 
ment of the flower is {mall, cut into four ſegments, and 

| fits upon the germen; the ſlower has one bell-ſhaped pe- 
tal, having no tube, but is divided into four parts; it has 
four awl-ſhaped lamina, which are ſhorter than the pe- 
tals, terminated by ſingle ſummits, and a twin geimen 
under the flower, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, divided into 
two parts upward, and crowned by two-headed ftigmas z 
the germen afterwards becomes two ſmooth bertics, 
joined together, each having one roundiſh ſeed, with a 

navel. "There are three ſpecies. t 
The culture of that ſpecies of madder, which is uſed by 
the dyers and callico printers, and which grows naturally 
in the Levant, is an article of confiderable advantage to 
the Dutch, inſomuch that at an average of ſeveral years 
paſt they have received from us more than 180,00c/. pe 
annum, and might be proſecuted here with equal ſucceis. 
The method of cultivating it in Holiand is this: in au- 
tumn they new plough the land, where the madder is to 
be planted, if it is ſtrong and heavy, laying it up in high 
ridges that it may be mellowed by the winter's frolts, 
In March they plough it again, working it very deep, and 
laying it in ridges at eighteen inches aſunder, and about 
a foot deep. [ben, in the beginning of April, when 
the maddcr begins to ſhoot out of the ground, they open 
the earth about the old roots, and take off all the {ide 
ſhoots, which extend theniſelves horizontally juſt under 
the turiace of the ground, preſerving as much. of the 
100t as may be with them. Theſe they plant immedi— 
ately on the tops of the tiew ridges, at about a foot di- 
{tance from each other; and this they -uſually do in 
thowery weather, when the plants immediately take root, 
and require no more water, In thele ridges they let the 
plants remain two ſeaſons, keeping them clear of weeds z 
and at Michaelmas time, when the leaves are fallen off, 
they take up the roots, and dry them for the market. 
The beit land for the culture of madder in England is a 
ſoit ſandy loam, which has been for ſome years in t- 
lage, with a depth of two and a halt or three feet of 
good earth, free from all weeds, The ground thouid be 
pioughed deep beſote winter, and laid in ridges to mel- 
low; and it it be not too {trong, there will be no necet- 
lity for ploughing it again, till juſt before the time of 
planting the madder, when it ſhould be ploughed as deep 
as pollible ; and there ſhould be men following the plough 
in the furrows, who ſhould diy a full ſpit below the bot- 
tom of the ſurrow, and turn it upon the top. the velit 
time for planting the madder in the ground, thus pre- 
pared and made level, is about the middle or latter end 
of April; the young ſhoots being about two inches above 
the ground, The ſhoots ſhould be taken up carefully, to 
that the roots may be large and unbroken ; and 11 they 
are in any degree withered by lying out of the ground, 
they ſhould be ſet upright in water for a few houts, be- 
fore they are planted. In planting of madder, 1t the 
roots have been left three years in the ground, the belt 
diſtance of the rows is three feet; but if they are taken 
up in two years, they may be two leet alunder; and the 
diſtance of the plants in the 10ws ſhould be one loot, it 
they are to ſtand two years, or a foot and a half, it they 
are to ſtand three years. When there is no danger of 
too much wet in winter, the plants may be ſet upon the 


level 


level ground; otherwiſe they would be planted in ridges, 


that the wet gn. Ups e off, The method of planting 1s 
as follows: when-the ground is made ſmooth, a line is 


drawn acroſe, to mark out the rows; then, with an iron- 


ſhod dibble, holes are made at the proper diſtances z the 
depth of theſe holes ſhould be equal to the length of the 
roots; and when the plants are put into the holes, the 
earth ſhould be preſſed cloſe to them, in order to ſecure 
them from being deſtroyed by birds. It is moſt adviſe- 
able in planting madder, never to ſow or plant any thing 
between the rows, but to keep the madder quite clean 
from weeds, or any other kind of vegetable. Some 
ſhowers of rain in a day or two after the planting will 
be of conſiderable ſervice, During the firſt ſummer, the 


only culture which the madder requires is that of keeping 


it clean, by ſcuffling it over with a Dutch hoe, as foon 
as the weeds appear; and when the ſhoots or haulm of 
the plants decay in autumn, they ſhould be raked off the 
ground; and the intervals between the rows ſhould be 
either dug with a ſpade or ploughed with a hoeing 
plough, laying up the earth over the heads of the plants 
in a roundiſh ridge. Some have covered the havim of 
their madder with the earth, to keep the froſt out of the 


ground, in the manner of the Dutch: but this practice 


3s not abſolutely neceſſary in England. In the following 
ſpring, before the madder begins to ſhoot, the ground 
ſhould be raked very ſmooth, and the weeds deſtroyed 


and in the enſuing ſummer, care mult be taken to keep 
it clear from weeds; and if it is performed by the hoe- 


plough, the earth of the intervals ſhouid be thrown up 
againſt one ſide of the ridges, which will carth up the 
roots, and greatly increaſe their ſtrength ; but before the 


ground of one interval is ſo hoed, the haulm of the 


plants ſhould be turned over to the next adjoining inter- 
val, and ſuffered to lie in this manner for two or three 


weeks, and then turned back again on thoſe interva!s. 


which were hoed, obſerving filt- to ſcuffle the ground, 
then the alternate intervals ſhould be ploughed in like 
manner, turning the earth up againſt the oppoſite ſides 
of the roots. By this method the intervals will be alter- 


nately ploughed, and the plants carthed up, whereby the 


ground will be kept clean and ſtirred, which will greatly 


promote the growth of the roots; and thus the tuperti- 


cial ſhoots will be ſubdued, and the principal roots greatly 
ſtrengthened. | 
ſhould be cleared of the haulm and weeds, and the earth 
raiſed in ridges over the roots, as in the preceding year. 
In the third ſpring the roots will furniſh a great tupply 


of young plants; but, before they appear, the ground 


ſhould be cleaned and raked ſmooth; and when the young 
plants are fit to take off, this ſhould be carefully done, 
always taking off thoſe which are produced at the greatell 
diſtance from the crown of the mother plants. 1he cul- 
ture of the madder in the third ſummer mult be the ſame 
as in the ſecond 3 but as the roots will be then much 


ſtronger, the earth ſhould be laid up a little higher to 


them at the times when the ground is cleaned and 
ploughed ; and it will be of ſervice to hoe or plough off 
the diſtant ſuperficial roots, when come up in the inter- 
vals, in order to {trengthen the larger downright roots; 
and as the haulm will be now very ſtrong and thick, the 


ſrequent turning it over from one interval to another | 


will prevent its rotting, and the ſun is alternately ad- 


mitted to each fide of the roots, which will much con 


tribute to the growth of the madder. As ſoon as the 
haulm of the madder begins to decay in autumn, the 
roots may be taken up for uſe, becauſe the roots have 


then done growing for that ſeaſon, and will be lels liable 


to ſhrink, than it they are dug up when the plants are 


growing. . When the ſeaſon for digging up the madder 


roots is come, it ſhould be done in the following man- 
ner: a deep trench ſhould be dug at one {ide of the 


ground next to the firſt row of madder, in order to make | 


a ſufficient opening to receive the earth, which mult be 
laid therein in digging up the row of roots; ſo that it 
ſhould be at leaſt two feet broad, and two ſpits and two 
ſhovellings deep, and as cloſe as poſliole to the roots, to 
that they are not cut or broke; then the rows of roots 
mult be carefully dug up, turning the earth into the fore- 
mentioned trench. After the principal roots are taken 
up, there will be many of the long fibres remaining be- 
low: and, therefore, in order to get the rovts as clean as 
poilible, the whole ſpot of ground ſhould be dug to the 
ſame depth as the firſt trench; and thofe who are em- 
ployed in picking up the roots mult follow the diggers, to 
get them all out to the bottom. 1 his digging will be an 
excellent preparation of the ground for any ſucceeding 
crop. After the roots are taken up, the ſooner they are 
carried to the place of drying, the finer will be their co- 
lour; and therefore no more roots ſhould be taken up 
than can be carried under ſhelter in the ſame day ; for by 
lying in heaps, they will heat, and much wet will like- 
wiſe tend to diſcolour them. Ihe firſt place, where the 
roots ſhould be laid to dry, mult be open to admit the 


In the following autumn the ground 


— 
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air, but covered on the top to keep out the wet: 


ing like that in which tanners dry their ſkins 10 
5 2 


very proper for this purpoſe. They may remain in this 


fituation for three or four days, but the roots {ould | 
turned over once or twice, that every part may dry equal! 5 
\ ally; 


and that the earth which adhered to them may be rubbed 
1 


off, They ſhould then be carried to the kilns to b 
ther dried ; and as there are in moſt parts of En ; 
kilns already erected for drying of malt | 
may be uſed for drying of madder : but if there 
VENTILATORS fixed to thele kilns, for blowing a wy 
cient quantity of air through the rooms, where the rap 
der roots ate drying, in the manner directed by Dr Hay 2 
for drying. of malt and hops, it would be found 4 + 15 
better method than that which is practiced by the N 
and ſave a great expence of fuel. When Pon, 
fide of the roots has been ſufficiently dried in this ar 
{love or kiln, they ſhould be removed to the threſhi g 
floor, which may be the fame as in a common barn wð 5 
corn is thraſhed. On this floor, made as clean as my 
ble, the roots ſhould be threlhed, in order to beat off th 10 
ſkins or outſide covering : this ſkin, called / 1 rig 
worſt fort of madder, and fold at a very low price: a : 
it is ſeparated from the roots, it is pounded by irſelf Dor 
afterwards packed up in ſeparate caſks, and fold a 
the name of mull, This, however, may be 8 
ſold at a price, which will detray the whole e of 
drying the crop. After the mull is ſeparated from th 
roots, they muſt then be removed to the kiln agate 34 
there carefully dried in a greater heat than before: 5 
that the heat may not be too great, the roots ſhould bo 
frequently turned in this ſtove, the fires properly regu. 
lated, and a ſuſſicient quantity of freſh air blown thro:,, 4 
the kiln, which will ſerve to drive out the foul air . 
boned by the reſpiration of the roots, and thus be uſcful | 
in preſerving their colour. It will be always better to "A 
the heat rather leſs than too violent; for though the h 
may require a longer time to dry with a flow heat. vet 
the colour will be better. When the 100t; are properly 
dried in this ſtove, they mult be carried to the na 
houſe, where they muſt be reduced to powder, Any 
common building will ferve tor this purpote, provided 
there be room in it for fixing the requilite args 
the back for this purpoſe ſhould be like thote uſed i 
Holland, and alſo the ſtampers, which are bound ron: d 


far. 
gland, 


and hops, they 


at bottom with thick iron bands, framed like the points 


ol a ſtar; for if the ſurface of the ſtampers be fmocth 


and even, the madder will adhere to them to cloſely. as to 


render it impothble to pulverize the roots properly. Ihe 
ſtampers may be ſo contrived as to be worked by water 
where there is convenience, or perhaps by wind; but in 
Holland it is done by horſes. Miller. : 


Tr appears from the calculations of another writer, that, 


ſuppoſing the land to be worth 405. per acre, and exclud- 
ing the original price of the plants, the whole expence 
of cultivating it with madder, is 151. 18s. 2d. and thai the 
produce of it is 52/, 125. 2d. to that the clear profit is 
361. 14s. FM Ts oe | 
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Perſons ſtealing or deſtroying madder roots are liable to 
fatisfaCtion for damages, at the diſcretion of the jultice, 
for the fir{t offence, or commitment io the houie of cor- 
rection for one month, or whipping ; and tor the ſecond 
oflence, commitment to the houle ot correction for three 


months: provided that the proſecution be commenced 


within thirty days. 31 Geo. II. c. 35. | 
The root of the common mudder cultivated for the ufc o 
the dyers, is an excellent aperient and diuretic. When 
taken internally it tinges the urine red. It 1s prefcribed 
with great (uccels in obilructions of the liver and ſpleen, 
in ſuppreſſions of the menlſcs and urine, and in dropſies, 
jaundices, and cachexics. It is allo tecommended as a 
vulnerary, aud faid to be peculiarly excellent in the dil- 
ſolving coagulated blood. The college of Edinburgh 
makes it an ingtedient in the iQeric decection, which 
is prepared by boiling an ounce of madder, the fame 
quanuty of tu;meric, and the lame quantity of the rovts 
and leaves of celandine, in three pints of water to a quart, 
to. which, then ttrained and cooled, the juice of (wo 
bundred millepedes is added: a quaiter of a pint vi this 
liquor is taken twice a-day, or ofiener. The dycrs pre- 
pare a red colour with it, and uſe it alſo as a Hit tint lor 
leveral others. | 
It impregnates water with a dull red colour, and ſpirit of 
wine with a deep bright red. Wool, previouily boiled in, 
a ſolution of alum and tartar, receives from a but af 
coction of madder and tartar, a very durable, but roi a 
very beautiful red colour. M. Niargraaf (Berlin Mem. 
1771) ſhews how a very durable lake, of a fine red co— 
lour, fit tor the purpoſes of painting, may be chtaincd, 
from madder. Ihe proceſs is as ivilows: take two 
ounces of the pureſt Roman alum, and diltoive it in 
three (French) quarts of diltiiled water that has boiled, 
and in a clean glazed pot. Set the pot on the ke, and 
when the water begins to boil, withdraw it, and add to 
tO 


* 


vo ounces of the beſt Dutch madder. Boll the mixture 
once or twice; then remove it from the fire, and filtrate 
it through a double filtre of paper not coloured. Let the 
furated liquor ſtand for a night to ſettle z and pour off 
the clear liquor into the glazed pot, well cleaned. Make 
the liquor hot, and add to it gradually a clear 
artar in water, 
3 mixture, and upon the red precipitate which 
remains upon the filtre, pour boiling diſtilled water, till 
the water no longer acquires a ſaline taſte; the red lake 
js then to be gently dried. The colour of this precipitate 
is deep; but if two parts of madder be uſed to one part 
of alum, the colour will be {till deeper: one part of mad- 
ler and four parts of alum produce a beautiful roſe-colour. 
Mr. John Belchier ſhewed to the Royal Society the bones 
of hogs which were become red, by their feeding on bran 
that had been boiled with printed calicoes, which had 
been ſtained with preparations of iron, alum, ſugar of 
lead, and had had an infuſion of madder-root, to fix the 
colours. By feeding a cock ſixteen days on fig-duſt, with 


Tranſ. NY 457. 
M. Hamel du | 
ments, and obſerved, that except the villous coat of the 


ſtomach and inteſtines, the capſula of the cryſtalline and 
vitreous humours of the eyes, and ſome very hard bony 


of the madder. The moſt ſolid bones were moſt tinged, 
and all the red ones were larger, more ſpungy, and eaſily 
' broken; nor did they unite ſo well, when broken, as 


in three days. 
the cretures forebore to take the madder for food, which 
proved unhealthy, for they began to languiſh ſoon, and 
died with it. Vegetables did not take the red colour when 
they were planted in madder ; and none of the other dyes, 
with which he fed animals, had any ſuch effect of tinging 
their bones, as the madder had, Mr. Du Hamel baving 


ſawing the bones through, that their interior laminæ 


another pig ſix weeks with madder, then kept it out of 


whereof the external and internal were red, the middle 
one was white. Mem. de P Acad. des Scienc. 17 39. & Phil. 
Tranſ. No 457. $ 4. Med. Eff. Edinb. Abr. vol. ii. p. 477. 


tetrandria monogynia Claſs, Its charaCters are theſe : the 
flower has a ſmall permanent empalement fitting upon the 
germen; it has one long tubulous petal, cut into four 
plain acute parts at the brim z it has four ſtamina, ſituated 
on the top of the tube; terminated by ſingle ſummits, 
and an oblong twin germen below the flower, ſupporting 
a ſlender bifid ſtyle, crowned by two headed ſtigmas ; the 

germen afterwards becomes an oblong fruit, containing 
two oblong ſeeds; which are ſeparated. Miller reckons 
two and Linnæus three ſpecies. _ ES | 
MADDER, petty, in Botany. See CRUCIANELLA, 
MADERAM-pulli, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome au— 
tzhors for the tree whoſe fruit is the tamarind of the ſhops, 
MADIC, a word uſed by ſome medical writers for butter- 
mik. | 


to an inſtrument intended to keep the ſkin ſmooth, by 
eradicating the hairs. 


ſorce for five years, and by 19 Geo. III. c. 15. which con- 
tinues it for ſeven years farther, no perſon, on pain of 5co/. 
thall entertain or confine, in any houſe kept for the re- 
ception of LUNATICS, more than one lunatic at a time, 


within Londen and Weſtminſter, and ſeven miles there- 
of, and within the county of Middleſex, and elſewhere 
by the juſtices in ſeſſions. The licences are to be ſtamped 
with a 55. ſtamp: every one who keeps a number or lu- 
natics, not exceeding, ten, ſhall pay the ſum of 10. and 
above ten the ſum 1 and 6s. 8d. on every licence, as 
a Ice to the ſecretary of the commiſſioners. No licence 
can authoriſe any perſon to keep more than one houle. 
1 he commiſſioners are required annually to viſit licenſed 
houſes, and inſpect their ſtate : on application to the 
commilhoners for information concerning any confined 
perſon, the ſecretary is to ſearch his books, and acquaint 


quired to give notice to the ſecretary, within three days 
after receiving a patient, who is to file ſuch notice; and 
every keeper admitting a perſon as lunatic, without an 


order under the hand of ſome phyſician or ſurgeon 
Vol. III. No 211. 1255 my 


ſolution of | 
till all the madder is precipitated ; | 


a little madder-root, all his bones became alſo red, Phil. 


Mongeau verified Mr. Belchier's experi- 
tendons, and the bones; no other part had any tincture 


white bones. Some young animals had their bones tinged | 
| The red colour went. gradually off, when | 


mixed madder with the food of a pig for ſome time, and | 
then kept away the madder an equal time, found, upon | 


were red, while the exterior were white : and having fed | 


its food as long, and then mixed it other {ix weeks; upon | 
ſawing the bones, they were compoſed of three layers, 


Mans, little field, Sherardia, in Botany, a genus of the. 


' MADISTERIUM, Ma3:5ypior, a name given by the Greeks | 


MAD-HOUSE, By 14 Geo. III. c. 49. enacted to be in 


without a licence to be granted yearly by five com- 
miſſioners annually elected by the college of phyſicians, | 


the perſons applying with the name of the keepers in | 
whoſe houſe the lunatic is confined. The keeper is re- 
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that ſuch perſon is 

ſum of 1001. | 

MADNESS, mania, in Medicine. See MANIA. 

MADNESss, from the bite of enraged animals, rabies canina. 

The bites of enraged animals, though they we: © hot mad 

at the time they inflicted them, are uſually attended with 

very grievous conſequences, If the wound is flight, the 
diſcharge of blood from the part is to be encouraged by 
preſſing it with the fingers, fucking it in the mouth, or 
by the application of cupping-glaſſes, or enlarging it with 
a lancet. It is afterwards to be waſhed with warm (pirit 
of wine, and bolſters dipped in the fame liquor are to be 
applied to it, repeating the application eveiy three or 
four hours, till al! danger of inflammation is gone off If 
the wound be conſiderably deep, it is always necefury to 
enlarge it with the knife, unleſs it have alieady a very 
large opening, and, after applying ſpirit of wine for the 
firſt days, to prevent the bad ſymptoms, it may be eaſily 
healed with honey or ſome digeltive ointment, ad after 
wards with a vulnerary balſam, as uſed in other wounds, 

To know whether a dog which has bitten a perion be or 
be not mad, it is neceſſary to know the marks by which a 
dog, in that condition, is to be diſtinguiſhed from others, 
See HYDROPHOBIA, 5 5 | | 
Perſons bit by a mad dog are uſually aflited with very 
violent diſorders, ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, ac- 
cording to the malignity of the poiſon imbibed by che 
wound, and other accidents. Many means have been 
recommended by different perſons, as preſervatives or as 
remedies in theſe diforders : the principal of which we 
ſhall-recount in the ſequel of this article. : 

Dr. de Sault argues for the rabies canina, depenging on 
imall worms, of which, he ſays, there are a great number 
found in the heads of thole who die of this tente.“ 
From the analogy of this terrible diſeaſe with others, 
ſuch as the itch, lues venerea, &c. which, in bis opinion, 
are allo contagious, by worms communicati:g from one 
perſon to another, he was led to think that the cure af the 
rabies was oniy to be performed by mercury, and-the {uc- 
ceſs confirmed bis theory; for of four men whs had all 
been bit at the ſame time by the ſame wolf, two were 
treated by the common ſpecifics of plunging in the ſea, 
&c. and died ſome days after of the rab/:s, The otber 
two, having all the ſigns of an approaching rabies, were 
cured by Dr. de Sault's method, which is this: if he is 
conſulted immediately after the perſon s bit, be orders 
him to be bathed in the fea, that the common confidence 
in this method may calm his mind. As ſoon as the pa- 
tient returns, he puts him on the uſe of Palmarius's 
powder, compoſed of equal parts of the leaves of rue, 
vervain, ſage, plantain, polypody, common wormwood, 
mint, mugwort, baſtard baum, betony, St. John's wort, 
and leſſer centaury, dried and powdered, with ſame co— 
ralline. A dram of this powder is to be taken every morn- 
ing, in a glaſs of white wine or warm water. 'Fhis he 
gives for twenty or thirty days, as there is more or leſs 
preſumption of the poiſon having entered the blood. 
From the firſt day of taking the powder, he rubs a dram or 
two of ung. Neapolit. upon the wound, and ſkin round it, 

_ every other day. After doing this thrice, he applies the 
ointment every third day; and afterwards every fourth 
day, till he has made uſe of two of three ounces of the 
ointment. If the patient has delayed ſeveral days to take 
his advice, he uſes the mercurial friction three or four 
times a day, for four days, and increaſes the doſe of 
Palmarius's powder; then forbears the inunction two 
days, left a ſalivation ſhould be brought on. Our author 
likewiſe recommends muſic as of ule to calm the mind, 
and divert the fear which people, in danger of this diſcaſe, 
generally have. Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. vi. p. 457. Bocrhaave, 
in order to prevent the effects of a bite inflicted by a 
mad dog, recommends deep ſcarifications in the paits ini- 
me diately affected and thoſe adjacent to it; the applica- 
tion of large cupping-glalles or actual cauteries; and an 
uninterrupted fomentation, with a brine or pickle made 
of ſea-ſalt and vinegar; and this treatment is to be con— 
tinued for ſix months. The patient is alſo to be occa- 
fionally thrown headlong into water, with the moſt ter- 

rifying circumſtances z becauſe he apprehends that the 
advantage of bathing ariſes from the terror. He adviſes 
likewiſe frequent purges with rhubarb, agaric, and the 

juice of elder-bark; and gentle ſweats every mo:ning by 
taking a mixture of aromatic vinegar, ſea-ſalt, and warm 
water. The patient ſhould foment his head, hands, and 
feet in a bath of water, and drink cold water till he 
throws it up, by vomit: his diet ſhould be light and 
laxative. When ſigns of approaching madire/s are diſco- 
vered, a large quantity of blood thould be taken away, 
till the patient faints; and the following clyſters mixed 
with a little vinegar ſhould be injected : viz. ten ounces 
of barley water, two drams of nitre, and elder vinegar 
and honey of roſes, of each an ounce; or, ten ounces of 


- 


proper to be received, ſhall pay the 
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Pc, two drams of ſea-ſalt, fix drams of vinegar impreg- 


nated with marigold-Nowers, and an ounce of honey. 


Theſe ſhould be often repeated, and the patient be often 


thrown into cold water or waſhed with it. See HYDRO-| 


PHOBIA. 
Dr. James relates the cure he made of dogs that were 
mad, and how he preſerved others from the rabies, who 
had been bit by mad dogs, by giving doſes of turbith mi- 
neral every day, or every other day. The other dogs of 
the pack that had been bit, died, notwithſtanding the 
famous pewter medicine, dipping in the fea, and the 
other common ſpecifics. The doctor likewiſe mentions 
three people who were bit by mad dogs, and eſcaped the 
rabies by the uſe of the tucbith. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 441. 
8, | | | 
He directs to rub into the part where the wound was 


received, a dram or more of mercurial ointment, formed. 


of equal parts of hog's lard and crude quickblver, as ſoon 
as poſſible after the bite: this ſhould be repeated every 
day for a week : and in the evening, the patient ſhould 
take ſrom three to eight grains of turbith mineral, accord- 


ing to his ſtrength and the degree of infection, with an | 


equal quantity of camphor made into a bolus with any 
conſerve. The doſe ſhould be repeated every other even- 
ing; but ſalivation mult be avoided. About two or three 
days after the laſt doſe, the patient ſhould bathe his head 
in cold water every day, till, as he ſays, the day: before 


the next full or new moon; and then repeat the doſe of 


turbith mineral three times, as before ; and aſter the third 
doſe, bathe again: and let this method be repeated for 
three or four ſucceſſive periods of the moon. He 
abſolutely forbids all nervous and heating medicines. 
James on Canine Madneſs. | 


Mc. Fuller relates the good effects of the PULV1sS antilyſus, | 


compoſed of lichen. ciner. terreſt. and piper. ingr. in 
preventing the rabies. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 448. $ 5. 

This is much recommended as a preventive medicine by 
Dr. Mead, who ſays, that in the ſpace of thirty years, 
he uſed it a thouſand times and never knew it fail. 


A perſon who had been bit by a mad dog, and began to. 


have ſymptoms of the rabies, was ſaved by having one 


hundred and twenty ounces of blood taken in a weck, 
Phil. Tranf, ibid. $ 6. 


and being bathed in cold water. 
Mr. Nourſe relates the hiſtory of a lad bit iu the thumb 


by a mad dog; he took morning and evening a dram of | 


the puis antily/Jus torty days, and bathed in the ſea ten 


days; he was cut for the ſtone ſoon after, and recovered | 
very well ; nineteen- months aſter which he died, with | 
all the ſymptoms of the hydrophobia. Phil. Tranſ. NY | 
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The Tonquineſe pretend to an infallible remedy for the | 


bite of the mad dog. Their method 1s to take about 
ſixteen grains of the beſt muſk ; of the pureſt native cin- 
nabar, and fineſt vermillion, each about twenty-ſour 
grains; and having reduced them ſeparately to impalpa- 


ble powders, they mix and adminiſter them in about a 


gill of arrack. This, in two or three hours, generally 


throws the patient into a ſound flcep, and perſpiration : | 
if not, they repeat the doſe, and think the cure certain. | 


See Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlii.N* 474. p. 225. where Mr, Reid, 


to whom we are obliged for this receipt, obſerves, as to the | 


vermillion, that though it be a preparation of cinnabar, 
yet, as the 'Tonquinele ſeem to think its virtue different, 


it were to be wiſhed that we knew their method of pre- | 


paring it, in which they certainly excel. 


This compoſition of mulk and cinnabar has been applied | 


with ſuccets to other diltempers, as an antiſpaſmodic; 
but as Tonquin vermillion is not eaſy to be had, Mr. 
 Keid ſubſtituted an equal quantity of faCtitious cinnabar 
in its {tcad, and ſometimes admimiltered it in rum or 
brandy inſtead of arrack. Sce Musk. | 
The Tonquinele medicine is ſometimes called Cobb's 
owder, becauſe it was brought over from Tonquin by 
a Mr. Cobb, formerly in the ſervice of the Eait India 
Company | | 
A good antiſpaſmodic medicine may be prepared by mix- 
ing half a dram of Virginian inake-root in powder, with 
twelve grains of gum afſafctida, and ſeven grains of 
gum camphor, into a bolus, with ſyrup of ſaffron. Or, 
one dram of camphor, half an ounce of purified nitre, 
two drams of powdered Virginian ſnake-root may be 
rubbed together in a mortar, and the whole divided into 
ten doſes. Mercury is allo a medicine of conſiderable 
eſſicacy, in the prevention and cure of this kind of ad- 
nee. When uicd as a preventive, it will be ſuſſicient to 
Tub daily a dram of the ointment into the parts about the 
wound. Vinegar taken freely in the patient's drink and 
food, is of contiderable ſervice, But theſe or any other 
medicines muſt be uted for a iuſhicicnt length of time. 
The tollowing receipt was taken from the church of Ca- 
thorp, in Lincolnſhire, where almolt the whole pariſh 
were bit by a mad dog, and thoſe who uſed it recovered, 
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but they who did not, died: take the leaves of ri 

picked from the ſtalks and bruiſed, fix ounces. To 
picked from the ſtalks and bruiſed, Venice webs 7, 
mithridate, and the ſcrapings of pewter, of enk 5 
ounces; boil all theſe over a ſlow fire in two Wes of 
ſtrong ale, till one pint be conſumed ; then ken Ie . 
bottle cloſe ſtopped, and pive nine ipoonſuls of þ wa : 
to a man or woman, for ſeven mortings together falfins.: 
and fix ſpoontuls to a dog. It is confidently ſaid, that this 
will not fail, if it be uſed within nine days 1 7 
biting of the dog. Some of the ingredients from which 
the liquor was ſtrained, ſhould be applied to the e 
ed part. Dr. Parſons adviſes to rub into the wound by 
ſoon as a perſon receives the bite, a ſpoonful or ts f 
common falt, moiſtened with water, and to re be. 

three or four times a day, for a week or ten tein y 
then to lay on a compreſs with the ſame ſaline pr 
tion. If the wound is very ſmall, it ought 
that enough of the ſalt may be the ſoone 
The inhabitants of Connecticut in New 
long practiſed this method with ſucceſs, 
againſt the bites of mad do 
general. | | I 
The moſt proper thing the ſurgeon can do on this ocea- 
fon, is to enlarge the wound wich the Knite, and pro- 
mote the flowing out of the blood ; then to waſh it with 
falt-water, or with Venice treacle diſſolved in vinegar ; 
and when the texture of the part will permit, that 15 
when only the common integuments, or fleſhy parts are 
wounded, to apply the actual caatery to the wound, and 
afterwards drels it as other burns. Another method 
much practiſed, is to make a tight ligature above the 
wound, to prevent, as much as may be, the return of 
the biood by the veins from that part; then to enlarge 
the wound with a knife, and wall it as before directed; 
then cauterize it, if the part will admit that opera- 
tion, if not, cleanſe the wound, it deep, by means of a 
ſyringe, and apply over it a plaſter of the mercurial kind; 
and if the perſon be plethoric, to open a vein. After 
the Venice treacle has been uſed for a day or two in theſe 
caſes, the wound is to be dreſſed with honey, or with 
the common digeſtive ointment, mixed with the {Egyp- 
tian ointment, or with red precipitate, and be kept open 


3 and 
epara- 
to be dilated, 
r introduce, 
England have 
as an antidote 
gs and venomous animals in 


by means of theſe dreſſings for ſome weeks; for wounds 
of this kind muſt never be healed too ſoon, eſpecially 
when they have not been cauterized. - Heitter's Surg. 


The patient ſhould alſo begin to uſe either Dr. Mead's 
PULVIS , or ſome of the others already men— 
tioned, He muit allo rub into the parts about the wound, 
daily, one dram of the mercuial ointment ; which may 


be continued for ten or twelve days. Afterwards he may 


take a purge or two; and then begin to uſe the cold or 
rather a warm bath; which he may perfiſt in every morn- 
ing for five or lix weeks. In the mean time he may take 


either one of the boluſes of ſnake-root, aſſafœtida aud cam- 
plior, or one of the powders of nitre, camphor, and fnake- 


root, twice a day. He ſhould carefully abſtain from fleſh, 
and all ſalted and high ſeaſoned provifions. He mult alto 


avoid ſtrong liquors and turbulent paſſions, and live mott— 
ly on a light and ſpare diet, and be kept as eaſy and 


chearful as poſſible. Dr. Buchan obſerves, that he has 
never ſcen this courſe of medicine, with proper regimen, 
fail in preventing the HYVPROPHOBIA. Dom. Med. vp 
525, ed. 17576. | | 

Ir. Tiftoi ſays, that this diſeaſe may be cured in the fol- 
lowing manner : let the patient loſe a conſiderable quan- 
tity of blood ; and let bleeding be repeated twice, thrice, 
or even a fourth time, if circumſtances require it: the 


patient ſhould be put, if poſſible, into a warm bath twice 


a day; and every day receive two or three emollient 
clyſters: the wound and adjacent parts ſhould be rubbed 
with the mercurial ointment twice a day and the whole 
limb, in which the wound lies, be rubbed with oil, and 
wrapped up in an oily flannel: a doſe of Cobb's powder 
ſhould be taken every three hours in a cup of the infuſion of 
lime-tree and elder flowers: and a bolus, made by mixing 
one dram of powdered Virginia ſnake-root, one grain of 


opium, and of camphor and affaſcetida ten grains cach, 
with a ſufficient quantity of conſerve or rob of eldet, 


ſhould be given every night, aud repeated in the morning, 


ilk the patient is not eaſy, waſhing it down with the abong 


mentioned infuſion. When there is a great nauſea at 
the ſtomach, and a bitterneſs in the mouth, thirty-hve or 
forty grains of ipecacuanha, in the powder, may be taken 
for a vomir. Ihe patient's food mult bs light, as panada, 
ſoups made of mealy vegetables, &c. aud if he ſtould 
long continue weak and fobjeck to terrors, he may take 
half a dram of the Peruvian bark thrice a day. 11flor's 
Advice, &c. p. 203. ed. 1760. 

In a caſe, with reſpect to which Dr. Fothergill and Dr. 
Watſon held a coniultativn, they agreed on the ſallowing 
method 
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method of treatment, thopgh unattended with ſucceſs. 


They ordered the patient to be blooded ſtanding, accord- 


ing as his ſtrength would bear; that he ſhouid be con- 
veyed to the warm bath, and remain in it as long as it 
was agreeable : at his return from the bath, a clyſter of 
milk and water was injected with a dram of Dover's pow- 
der, and half an ounce of mercurial unction was rubbed 
on his legs and thighs ;z one ſcruple of thebaic extract 
was ordered to be made into twenty pills, three of which 
wete to be taken when he came out of the bath, and two 
every hour till he ſeemed diſpoſed to ſleep. ; The Ormſ- 
kirk remedy, which has been extolled as An infallible pre- 
ſervative in this diſorder, had been previouſly tried with- 
out any beneficial effect. 5 1 ry 

The method of bathing in freſh or ſalt water, with the 
terriſying circumſtances that attend it, founded indeed 
on the authority of Celſus, lib. v. cap. 25. and generally 
recurred to in this diſorder, has alſo been found inetfec- 
tual. Mercurials, however commonly recommended, 
are no ſufficient preſervatives; nor can we rely on the 
puluis antilyſſus extolled oy Mead, nor on the Tonquin 
medicine. The only method that piomiſed much ſecu— 
rity, and that is recommen:led by long and extenſive ex- 
perience is that, adviſed aiſo by Celſus, of burning the 
wounded part, and promoting a diſctarge from the wound 
as long and as copiouſly as poſſivle. A fulkcient open- 
ing for this purpoſe may me made either by che knife or 
by actual cautery. In the Highlands it 1s common, 
when a perſon is bit by a mad dog, to cut out the fleſh 
of the wounded part with a razor, to ſuck the blood in 
plenty, and to cover the wound with a handful of cob- 


webs; and in ſome parts of Europe, they fill the wound 


with gun-powder as ſpeedily as poſſiole and fet fire to 
it; or if there be no conliderable wound, make an 
inciſion near it quickly, put gun-powder into it, and then 
ſet it on fire; and thus, the exploſion both enlarges the 
wound and prevents its ſpeedy healing. Lond. Med. 
Obſ. vol. v. art. 19. and art. 26. 


MADNING-Money, old Roman coins, found about Dun- 


ſtable, are lo called by the country people; and have 


their name from magintum, uled by the emperor Anto- | 


ninus in his Itinerary, for Dunſtable. 


MADON, in Botany, a name by which Pliny, and ſome | 


other authors, have called the white bryony. 


. 


MADOR, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the 
ſweat which ariſes under ſyncope or fainting, whether | 


it be cold or hot, or in larger or ſmaller quantities. 


MADREPORA, in Natural Hijtory, the name of a genus 


of ſubmarine ſubſtances, the characters of which are, | 


that they are almoſt of a ſtony hardneſs, reſembling the 


corals, and are uſually divided into branches, and per- | 


\ vious by many holes or cavities, which are frequently of 
a ſtellar figure. 


In the Linuæan ſyſtem, this is a genus of LITHOPHYTA: 


The animal that inhabus it is the medufa ; it compre- 
hends thirty-nine ſpecies. According toDonati, the madre- 
pora is like the choral as to its hardneſs, which is equal 
to bone or marble ; the colour is white when poliſhed ; 
its ſurtace is lightly wrinkled, and the wrinkles run 
lengthwiſe of the branches; in the centre there is a ſoit 
of cylinder, which is often pierced through its whole 
length by two or three holes. From this cylinder are 
detached about ſeventeen laninzx., which run to the cir- 


cumference in [trait lines; and are tranſverſely interſected | 


by other laminæ, forming many ir:egular cavities z the 
cellules, which are compoſed of theſe lamin ranged into 
a circle, are the habitations of little polypes, which are 


extremely tender animals, generally tranſparent, and va- 


riegated with beautiful colours. M. de Peyſſonel ob— 
ſerves, that thoſe writers who only conſidered the figures 


of lubmarine ſubſtances, denominated that claſs of them, 


which ſeemed pierced with holes, perd; and thoſe the 
holes of which were large, they called madrepora. He 
| deſines them to be all thoſe mrine bodies, which are of 


a {tony ſubſtance, without either bark or cruſt, and 


which have but one apparent opening at each extremity, 
furniſhed with rays that proceed from the centre to the 
circumference. He obſerves that the body of the animal 
of the madrepora, whoſe fleſh is ſo ſoft, that it divides 
upon the gentleſt touch, fills the centre ; the head is 
placed in the middle, and ſurrounded by ſeveral feet or 
claws, which fill the intervals of the partitions obſerved 
in this ſubſtance, and are at pleaſure brought to its head, 
and are furniſhed with yellow papillz. He diſcovered, 
that its head or centre was lificd up occaſionally above 
the ſurface, and often coutracted and dilated itielf like 
the pupil of the eye: he ſaw all its claws moved, as we | 
as lis head or centre. When the animals of the mad ep ra 
are deſtroyed, its extremities become white. In the 
madrepora, he lays, the animal occupies the extremity , 
and the ſubſtance is of a ſtony, but more looſe texture 
than the coral. This is formed, like other ſubſtances of 
the ſame nature, of a liquor which the animal diſcharges; 


4 


* ; A F 
and he farther adds, that there are ſome ſpecies of the 


polype of the madrepora, which are produced ſingly, and 
others in cluſters, Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. p. 105. 461; 


J. ß | | 
MADRIER, in the Military Art, a thick plank, ſome- 


times armed with iron plates, having a, cavity ſufficient 


to receive the mouth of a petard when charged; with 


which it is applied againlt a gate, or other body deſigned 
to be broken down. Sce PETaRD. 


MapRIER alſo denotes a long and broad plank, uſed for 


ſupporting the earth in mining, carrying on ſaps, mak- 
ing caponiers, galleries and the like. 5 
There are alſo maariers lined with tin, and covered with 
earth; ſerving as defences againſt artificial fires; in. lodg- 


ORs: &c. where there is nced of being covered over 
ead, ES 


MADRIGAL, in the modern Italian, Spaniſh; and French 


poctry, denotes a little amorous piece, containing a cer- 
tain number of tree unequal verſes, not tied either to the 
ſcrupulous regularity of a ſonnet; or the ſubtlety of an 
epigram, but conſiſting of ſome tender and delicate; yet 
ſimple thought, ſuitably expreſſed. 5 

Menage derives the word from mandra, which; in La- 
tin and Greek, ſignifies a ſheepfold; imagining it to have 
been originally a kind of paſtoral or ſhepherd's ſong ; 
whence the Italians formed their madrigale, and we mas 
drigal, Others rather chooſe to derive the word from 


madrugar , which, in the Spaniſh, ſigniſfies to riſe in the 
morning; the madrigals being formerly ſung early in 


the morning, by thoſe who had a mind to ſerenade their 
miſtreſſes. ; 

Huet ſuppoſes it to be a corruption bf martegeoux, a 
name given to the inhabitants of a diſtrict of Provence, 
who eichef invented or excelled in this ſpecies of com- 


poſition. If the origin is deduced from the Spaniards, 


it may have taken its name from a town in Spain, called 
Madrigal. Others tuppoling that its firſt application was 
to religious poems, adurefſed ro the Virgin, alla Madrcz 
derive from thence mady alle, and mad: igale. 5 
Ihe madrigal, according to M. Je Brun, is an epigram 

without any thing very biiſk and ſprightly in its fall, or 
cloſe: ſomething very tender and gallant is uſually the 
ſubject of it; and a certain beautiful, noble, yet chaſte 
ümplicity forms its character. i | 


The madrigal is uſually looked on as the ſhorteſt of all 


the leſſer kinds of poems, except the epigram: it may 
conſiſt of fewer verſes than either the ſonnet, or roun- 
delays I here is no other rule regarded in mingling the 
rhymes and verſes of different kinds, but the fancy and 
convenience of the author. ' his poem, however, really 
allows of leſs licence than many others; whether we re- 
gard the rhyme, meaſures, or the purity of expreſſion. 
The term 1s allo applicd to a muſical compoſition of 


three or more parts for different voices, adapted to the 
words of ſuch poems. | | | 


MAEL Corende, in the Language of the Celoneſe, the flow- 


ering cinnamon-tree, This is a name given to a pecu— 
liar ſpecies of the cinnamon-tree, which is all the year 
round found full of flowers. The flowers are not eafily 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the very fineſt cinnamon-flow- 
ers, but they produce no fruit, which the flowers of the 
fine cinnamon always do. The bark is much like that 
of the belt cinnamon, in external appearance; but it has 


very little taſte or ſmell. The tree grows very large, and 


the inhabitants ſometimes tap it, by boring a hole into 
the trunk, at which it bleeds a thin watery juice, in the 
manner of our birch-tree, 


MA MAC'TERION, Matyarti;toy, in Chronology, the fourth 


month of the Athenian year, It contained twenty-nine 
days, and anſwered to the latter part of our September 
and beginning of October. The Bceotians call it 41“ 
alcomenius. | 


It took its name from the feſtival Memacteria, ſacred 
to Jupiter, kept at this time, 


MEMACYLON, in the Materia Medica, a name given 


by Dioſcorides, and the ancients in general, to the fruit 
of the arbutus, or itrawberry-tree. | 


MAENA, in 1chthyology, the name of a ſmall fiſh caught in 


valt abundance about the ſhores of the Mediterranean, 


and common in the markets of Italy, where they are ac- 


counted but a poor ſort of fiſh, and ſold at a very cheap 
rate. It is ſomewhat of the figure of the pearch, but 


broader and thinner, and is feldom above tour or five 
inches in length. | | 


Mxna candida, in Ichihyology, a name given by many au- 

thors to the ſmarid. 
are both of the ſame genus of the sraRvs, and are very 
nearly allied to one another; the principal difference 
conſilting in the tail and belly fins of the Imaris being 
red. 


MAFSTOSO, or MAazsTvos0, in the Lalian Mufic, fig- 


It is not very improper, foi they 


nifies to play with grandeur, aud coalequently flow, but 


yet with ſtreugth and brmneſs. 


MAFORTIUM, 


MAG 


MAFORTIU M, among the Romans, a veil, or head-dreſs, | 


worn by the martied women. 2 85 
MAG ADA, in Mythology, a title under which Venus was 
known and worſhipped in Lower Saxony; where this god- 
deſs had a famous temple, which was treated with reſpect 
even by the Huns and Vandals, when they ravaged the 
country. It is ſaſd to have been deſtroyed by Charlemagne. 
MAGAS, Macants, from'payaly, to ing, o Slay in 


uniſon or ocave, the name of a mufical inſtrument, in 


uſe among the ancients. 

There were two kinds of magades, the one a ſtring in- 
ſtrument, formed of twenty chords, arranged in pairs, 
and tuned to uniſon or oCtave, ſo that they yielded 
ten ſounds; the invention whereof is aſcribed, by ſome 


to Sappho; by others, to the Lydians; and by ſome 


to Timotheus of Miletus, 3 
The other was a kind of flute, which, at the ſame time, 
yielded very high and very low notes. 'The former kind 
was, at leaſt much improved by Timotheus of Miletus, 
Who is ſaid to have been impeached of a crime; becauſe 
by increaſing the number of chords, he ſpoiled and diſ- 
credited the ancient muſic, _ ns | 
Macas, in the Ancient Muſic, is alſo uſed to denote the 
bridge of any inſtrument, #209 


MAGAURI, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird, 


a ſpecies of STORK : it is of the ſize of the common 
white ſtork; its neck is a foot long, and its, beak ſtrait 
and pointed, and nine fingers breadth in length ; its legs 
long and naked; its tail is ſhort; its head, neck, and 
body, are covered with ſnow-white feathers 3 on the 
throat theſe are very long, very white, and valuable; its 
Wings and tail have their long feathers black; its legs are 
red; and its fleſh eatable. | 3 
MAGAZINE, in the Military Art, a place in fortiſied 
towns, where all ſorts of ſtores are kept; and where car- 
penters, wheelwrights, {miths, &c. are employed in mak- 
ing things needful to furniſh out the train of artillery, 
MaGAZINE, powder, is a building conſtructed for keeping 
large quantities of powder. Theſe magazines were for- 
merly towers erected in the town walls; but many in- 


conveniencies attending this ſituation of them, they are now | 


placed in different parts of the town. They were at faril 
conſtructed with Gothic arches; but M. Vauban, find- 
ing theſe too weak, conſtructed them in a ſemicircular 
form of the following dimenſions, viz. ſixty feet long 
within, and twenty-five broad ; the foundations eight or 
nine feet thick; and eight feet high from the foundation 
to the ſpring of the arch; the floor about two feet from 
the ground to prevent damp; and conſequently fix feet 
for the height of the ſtory. 8 5 
The thinneſt part or hanches of the arch is three feet 
thick, and the arch made of four leſſer ones, one over 
the other, and the outſide of the whole terminated in a 
flope to form the roof ; from the higheſt pact of the arch 


to the ridges is eight feet, which makes the angle ſome-| 
what greater than ninety degrees; the two wings or gable| 


ends, are four feet thick, raiſed ſomewhat higher than 
the roof, as is cuſtomoty in other buildings; as to their 
foundations they are five feet thick, and as deep as the 
nature of the ground required. | - 

The piers or long ſides are ſupported by four counter- 
forts, each of fix feet broad, and four feet long, and 
their interval twelve feet; between the intervals of the 
counterforts, are air-holes, in order to keep the maga- 
zine dry and free from dampneſs ; the dices of theſe air- 
holes are commonly a foot and a half every way, and the 


vacant ſpace round them three inches, made fo, as the | 


in and outſides be in the ſame direction. The dices ſerve 
to prevent an enemy from throwing fire in, to burn the 
magazine, and for a farther precaution, it is neceſſary to 
ſtop theſe holes with ſeveral iron plates, that have ſmall 
holes in them like a ſkimmer, otherwiſe fire might be 
tied to the tail of ſome ſmall animal, and ſo drive it in that 
way; this would be no hard matter to do, ſince where 
this precaution had been neglected, egg-ſhells have been 
found within, that have been carried there by weaſles. 
To keep the floor from dampneſs, beams are laid long 
ways, and to prevent theſe beams from being ſoon rot- 
ten, large ſtones are laid under them ; theſe beams are 
eight or nine inches ſquare, or rather ten high and eight 
broad, which is better, and eighteen inches diſtant from 
each other; their interval is filled with dry ſea coals, or 
chips of dry ſtones, then over theſe beams are others laid 
croſs-ways, of four inches broad, and five high, which 
are covered with two inch planks. | | 
Mr. Belidor would have brick walls made under the 
floor, inſtead of beams, and a double floor laid on the 
croſs-beams; which does not appear to be ſo well as 
the manner propoſed here; the reader is, however, at 
liberty to chooſe the method he likes belt. 
To give light to the magazine, a window is made in each 
wing, which are ſhut up by two ſhutters of two or three 
inches thick, one within and the other without; that 


NA 


which is on the outſide is covered with an iron plate, 
and is faſtened with bolts, as well as that on the inſide. 
Theſe windows are made very high, ſor fear of Fon 
dents, and are opened by means of a ladder 1 
to the magazine in fine dry weather. 

There is likewiſe a double door made of ſtrong planks 
the one opens on the outſide, and the other within: 
the outſide one is alſd covered with- an iron plate, 
and both are locked by a ſtrong double lock; the 


» tO give air 


ſtore-kee per has the key of the outſide, and the gover. 


nor that of the inſide: the door ought to face the ſouth 


nearly, if poſſible; in order to render the magazine ag 


light as can be, and that the wind blowing in may be 
cry and warm. Sometimes a wall of ten feet high ig 
built round the magazine about twelve diſtant from it to 
revent any thing from approaching it without being ban 
Tr. Muller has propoſed ſome alterations by way of ag 
provement, in M. Vauban's conſtruction, for which ſee 
his Practical Fortification, p. 219, &c. | 
If large magazines are required, the piers or ſide wallg 
which ſupport the arch, ſhould be ten feet thick, ſeventy. 
two feet long, and twenty-five feet high; the middle 


wall, which ſupports the two ſmall arches of the ground 


floor, eight feet high, and eighteen inches thick, and 
likewiſe the arches : the thickneſs of the great arch ſhould 
be three feet ſix inches, and the countertorts, as well ag 
the air-holes, the ſame as before. Magazines of this 


kind ſhould not be ereQted in fortified towns, but in ſome © 


inland part of the country near the capital, where no 


enemy is expected. It has been obſerved, that after the 
centres of femicircular arches are ſtruck, they ſettle at 
the crown and riſe up at the hanches; now as this 
ſhrinking of the arches muſt be attended with ill conſe. 
quences, by breaking the texture of he cement iter jt 


7 


bas been partly dried, and alſo by openiug the i iats of 


| the vouſloirs at one end, Dr. Hutton, in his Treatiſe on 


Bridges, bas propoſed to remedy this inconvenience, with 
regard to bridges, by the arch of equilibration : and as 
the ill effect is much greater in powder magazines, he 


alſo; and to conſtruct it when the ſpan is twenty feet, 
the pitch or height ten, which are the ſame dimenſions 


has alſo propoſed to find an arch of equilibration for them 


as thoſe of the ſemicircle, the inclined exterior walls, at 


top, forming an angle of 113, and the height of their 
angular point above the top of the arch equal io ſeven 


feet: this curious queſtion was anſwered in 1775, by the 
Rev. Mr, Wilbore, and the ſolution of it may be found 
in Hutton's Miſcellanea Mathematica. 


MAGAZIN, artillery, or the magazine to a field battery, is 


uſually made about fifty or ſixty yards behind the platform, 
This is a cavity dug in the ground about four tect deep, 


and ihe earth thrown between the pit and the platform; 


the ſides of the pit are ſometimes planked round to keep 
it dry and to prevent the earth from crumbling in; and 
the powder-barrels placed here are covered with hurdles 
and earth, or tanned hides, to preſerve the powder from 
wet or fire. The communication to the magazine 1s by 
a ſloping trench beginning to deſcend about five or {ix 
yards behind the platform; and the earth is thrown on 
that fide where it will molt conveniently cover the per- 
ſons who remove the barrels of powder from the great 


Magazine to the battery or {mall magazine. When there 
are many cannons in the battery, and the ſervice is quick, 


it is cuſtomary to have, for every two picces, a final 
magazine to hold twenty or thirty barrels of powder; this 
is placed about fifteen or twenty yards behind the plat- 
form, and againſt the merlon between the cannon 3 and 
as theſe barrels are ufed, they are replaced by others from 
the great magazine. At each magazine a centinel is 
placed to prevent accidents; and 1n order to prevent 
perſons from coming into the battery and magazines who 
have no buſineſs there, a trench is ſometimes dug behind 
the magazzne and carried into the trenches which com- 
municate between the magazine and battery. 


MaGazinre, or Pow DER-Room, in a ſhip, a cloſe room 


or {tore-houſe built in the fore, or afterpart of a ſhih's 
hold, to contain the gunpowder uſed in battle, &c. 21s 
apartment is ſtrongly fecured againſt fire, and no per- 


ſon is ſuffered to enter it with a lamp or candle; it is 


therefore lighted, as occaſion requires, by means of the 


candles or lamps which are fixed in the L1GuT-r00% 


contiguous to it. 


MAGBOTE, or Mc BO TE, formed of the Saxon mer, 


i. e. cognatus, and bote, compenſatio, in our O!d /#r:- 
ters, a compenſation for the flaying or murder of one's 
kinſman, in ancient times, when corporal punithments 
for murder, &c. were lometimes commuted into pecu— 


niary fines, if the friends and relations of the party were 
ſo ſatisfied. N 


MAC DALEN. Religious of St. MaGDALEN, is a deno- 


mination given to divers communities of nuns, conſiſt— 
ing, generally, of penitent courtezans z ſometimes allo 
called Magdalaneltes. | 

Such 


& 


MAG 


Such are thoſe 22 Metz, eſtabliſned in 1452; thoſe 


is. in 1402; thoſe at Naples firſt eſtabliſhed in | 
| 1 gu owed by queen Sancha, to ſerve as a re- 


cat for public courtezans, who ſhould betake them- 
Chen to repentance z and thoſe of Rouen and Bour- 


Jeaux, which bad their original among thoſe of Paris in | 


= of theſe monaſteries there are three kinds of per- 


bons and congregations the firſt conſiſt of thoſe who are 
admitted to make vows, and theſe bear the name of Se. 
Magdalen; the congregation of St, Martha is the ſecond, 
and is compoſed of thoſe who it is not judged proper to 

admit to vows3 finally the congregation of St. Lazarus is 
compoſed of ſuch as are detained there by force. 


The religious of St. Magdalen at Rome were eſtabliſhed 


by pope Leo X. Clement VIIL. ſettled a revenue on 
them, and farther appointed that the effects of all public 


oftirutes, dying inteſtate, ſhould fall to them; and that | 


| the teſtament of the reſt ſhould be invalid, unleſs they 
bequeath a portion of their effects, which was to be at 

| lealt a fifth part, to them- 

MAGDALEN hoſpital. See HosPITAL. 


MAGDALEO, a word uſed by diſpenſatory writers, to ex- | 


preſs any thing made up into a cylindrical form. 'The com- 


mon rolls of plaſters which the apothecaries make up to 


be ready for ſpreading upon occaſion, are thus called, as 
alſo the rolls of ſulphur or common brimſtone. 
MAGbALIX, or MacpaLiDes, the ſame as Magdal- 
Jones, rolls of ſulphur, plaſter, &c. : 
MAGELLANIC clouds, whitiſh appearances like clouds, 
ſeen in the heavens towards the ſouth pole, and having 
the ſame apparent motion of the ſtars, 
They are three in number, two of them near each other. 
The largeſt lies far from the ſouth pole, but the other 


two are not many degrees more remote from it than the | 


neareſt conſpicuous ſtar, that is, about eleven degrees. 
Mr. Boyle conjectures, that if theſe clouds were ſeen 
through a good teleſcope, they would appear to be mul- 


titudes of ſmall ſtars, like the milky way. Boyle's Works | 


abr. vol. i. p. 295- 


MAGELLANIC gooſe, anſer magellanicus, in Ornithology, See 
GOOSE. 8 | 


 MAGGOT, the common name of the fly-worm, bred in 
fleſh, from the egg of the great blue fleſh-fly. Notwith- | 


ſtanding the diſtaſte for this animal, its figure and ſtruQture 
ol parts are greatly worth attending to, and may ſerve as 


a general hiſtory of the claſs of worms produced from the | 


eggs of flies. VV | 
This animal is white and fleſhy; its body is compoſed of 


2 number of rings, like the bodies of caterpillars, and 


other the like inſets, and is a at the pleaſure of 
the animal of aſſuming different figures, being, at times, 


more or leſs extended in length, and conſequently more | 


or leſs thick. | 
Notwithſtanding that this creature has no legs, it is 


able to move itſelf very ſwiftly, and, in its firſt attempt 


to move its body, is extended to its greateſt length, and 

aſſumes ſoinething of the figure of a pointed cone. The 
pointed part of this cone is the head of the animal, and 
is not ſeparated from the next ring by any deeper furrow 
than the reſt of the rings are from one another. In 
ſome ſtates of the animal one may ſee two ſhort horns 
thruſt out from the head; but what are more conſtantly 
obfervable, are two brown ſcaly hooks ; theſe, are how- 


ever, ſometimes hid, and have each of them a ſheath, or 


caſe, into which the animal can retract them at pleaſure. 


Theſe hooks are bent into an arch, the concavity of which 


is toward the place on which the creature is placed, 

and they are thickeſt at their inſertion in the head, and 
thence diminiſh gradually, till they terminate in a fine 
ſharp point. EIS 
Theſe two hooks are placed in a parallel direction, and 
can never come together, and therefore cannot ſerve in 
the place of teeth to grind the food between, but merely 
to pull and ſever it to pieces, that it may be of a proper 
fize for the mouth of the creature, 
The creature has beſides theſe two hooks a kind of dart, 
which is of about a third part of their length, and is 
placed an an equal diſtance between them. 
brown like them, and ſcaly it is quite ſtrait, and ter- 
minates in a fine point, The hooks have, as it were, 
two ſcaly thorns at their points, and this dart ſeems in- 
tended, by reiterated ſtrokes, to divide and break the 


pieces of fleſh theſe have feparated from the reſt, into 
ſmaller parts, | 


Immediatel 


hooks, is placed the mouth of the animal; the creature 

does not ſhew this little opening uuleſs preſſed 3 but if 

the preſſure be properly managed, it will ſufficiently open 

it, and there may be diſcovered within it a ſmall protu- 

berance which ma very naturally be ſuppoſed either the 
tongue, or the ſucker of the animal. 

Vol. III. No 212. 


his alſo is 


below the apertures for the egreſs of the | 


among the Gauls; 


MAG 


The hooks in this creature not only ſupply the place of 
teeth but alſo of legs; ſince it is by faſtening theſe hooks 
into the ſubſtance it is placed on, and then drawing up 
its body to it, that it pulls itſelf along. 

The back of the creature lowers iiſelf by degrees as it ap- 
proaches the extremity of the belly, and near the place 
where the back begins to lower itſelf, arc placed the creas 
ture's two principal organs of reſpiration, One may 
perceive there two ſmall roundiſh brown ſpots ; theſe are 
very eaſily diltioguiſhable by the naked eye: becauſe the 
reſt of the body of the creature is white; but if we take 
in the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, each of theſe ſpots appears to 
be a brown circular eminence raiſed a little above the reſt 
of the body. On each of theſe ſpots one may alſo diſ- 
cover three oblong oval cavities, ſomething in the ſhape 
of button-holes; theſe are ſituated in a parallel direQtion 
to one another, and their length nearly in a perpendicular 
direction to that of the body of the animal. | 

Theſe apertures are ſo many ſtigmata or air-holes, open- 
ings deſtined to admit the air neceflary to the life of the 


animal. The creature has fix of theſe ſtigmata, three 
in each ſide of its body, _ 


The great tranſparence of the body of this inſect, gives 


us an opportunity alſo to diſtinguiſn that it has on each 
ſide a large white veſſel running the whole length of the 
body. It is eaſy to follow the courſe of theſe veſſels through 
their whole length, but they are molt diſtinct of all to- 


| ward its hinder part, and they are always ſeen to termi- 


nate each in the brown ſpot before deſcribed ; this leaves 
us no room to doubt but that they are the two principal 
tracheæ. | | | 

Theſe poſterior trachex have been well known to the la- 
ter naturaliſts; but there are two others belides theſe 
which they ſeem not to have diſtinguiſhed. "Theſe are 
ſituated in the anterior part of the animal, and are easily 
diſcovered by following the courſe of the trachez on each 
ſide ; for though theſe all the way diminiſh in their dia- 
meters as they approach the head of the animal, yet it 
may be eaſily enough ſeen where they terminate, which 
is (taking the head for one ring) in the junction of the 
ſecond and third ring. In this place the naked eye eaſily 
diſcovers a {mail ſpot at the extremity of each, which 
viewed with a good microſcope appears to be a plain ſtig- 
ma, of the figure of a funnel with half of it cut off, and 
very elegantly indented, and as it were fringed at the 
edges. 5 | | 185 | 
Theſe ſtigmata in the anterior part of the body, are as 
conſtant in this creature as the poſterior ones, but it. 
ſeems to have noue of thoſe which the caterpillar claſs 
are furniſhed with along their ſides; though it ſeems from 
the ſtructure of the fly it aſterwards transforms itſelf into, 


that it ought. to have them, ſince that has ſtigmata in their 
laces, | | 


| The ramifications of the two great tracheæ are very beau- 


tifully ſeen in this creature, eſpecially on his belly; and 
it is remarkable that no veſſel analogous to the great artery 

in the caterpillar claſs can be diſcovered in theſe; though, 
if there were any ſuch, their great tranſparence muſt 

needs make them very eaſily diſtinguiſhable ; nor could 
its dilatations and contractions, if fo conſiderable as in 
that claſs of animals, be leſs ſo. See CATERPILLAR, 
Malpighi imagined that artery, in the caterpillar-claſs, a 


| ſeries of hearts; in its place, however, there may be ſeen 


in theſe animals a true heart. It is eaſy to obſerve in 
theſe creatures about the fourth ring of the body, a ſmall 
fleſhy part, which has a!ternate contractions and dilata- 


tions, and is not only diſcoverable in the body by means 


of the creature's tranſparence; but, on making a proper 
ſection of them in the ſecond, third, and ſourth rings, 
will be thrown out of the body of the cceature, and will 


afterwards continue its beats for ſome minutes. Reau- 
mur's Hiſt. of Inſect. vol. iv. p. 166, ſeq. 


MAGI, or Mac1axs, a title which the ancient Perſians | 


ave to their wiſe men or philoſophers. 
he learned are in great Faru about the original of 

the word magus, wayo;g, Plato, Renophon, Herodotus, 
Strabo, & c. derived it from the Perſian language, in which 
it Ggnified 4 pricft or perſon appointed to officiate in 
holy things; as Druid, amoeg the Gauls; Gymnoſophi/?, 
among the Indians; and Levite, among the Hebrews. 
Others derive it from the Greek weyas, great; which 
they ſay, being borrowed of the Greeks by the Perſians, 
was returned iu the form of wayog; but Voſhus with 
more probability, brings it from the Hebrew MAN -oga, 
to meditate; whence, i maaghim, in Latin me- 
ditabundi, q. d. people addicted to meditation, See the 
ſequel of this article. | 
Magi, among the Perſians, anſwers to cn. Or Pi)o0ogoe, 
among the Greeks; {ms among the Latins; Druids, 
ynnoſophiſti, among the Indians; and 

prophets, or prie/ts, among the Egyptians, 

The ancient Magi, according to Ariſtotle and Laertius, 
- | were 


XA G 


were the fole authors and conſervators of the Perſian phi- 
loſophy; and the philoſophy principally cultivated among 


them was theology and polities; they being always 
eſteemed as the interpreters of all law, both divine and 
human; on which account they were wonderfully re- 
vered by the people. Hence, Cicero obſerves, that none 


were admitted to the crown of Perſia, but ſuch as were 


well inſtructed in the diſcipline of the mag; ; who taught 
T2 Bach, and ſhewed princes how to govern. 

Plato, Apulius, Laertius, and others, agree, that the 
philoſophy of the mag: related principally to the worſhip 
of the gods: they were the perſons who were to offer 
| progers, ſupplications, and ſacrifices, as if the gods would 
e heard by them alone. | | 

* But, according to Lucian, Suidas, &c. this theology, or 
- worſhip of the gods, as it is called, about which the Magi 
were employed, was little more than the diabolical art of 
divination ; ſo that payza, ſtrictly taken, was the art of 


divination. "Theſe people were held in ſuch veneration | 


among the Perſians, that Darius, the fon of Hyſtaſpes, 
among other things, bad it engraven on bis monument, 
that he was the maſter of the Magi. | 
Philo Judzus deſcribes the Magi to be diligent 1nquirers 
into nature, out of the love they bear to truth; and who, 
ſetting themſelves apart from other things, contemplate 


the divine virtues the more clearly, and initiate others in 


the ſame myſteries. 


The Magi, or Magians, formed one of the two grand ſes | 


into which the idolatry of the world was divided between 
five and fix hundred years before Chriſt. Theſe abomi- 
nated all thoſe images which were worſhipped by the other 


the Deity under the emblem of fire. Their chief doc- 
trine was, that there were two principles, one of which 


Was the cauſe of all good, and the other the cauſe of all | 
evil. The former was repreſented by light, and the lat- 


ter by darkneſs, as their trueſt ſymbols; and of the com- 
\ poſition of theſe two they ſuppoſed that all things in the 
world were made. The good god they called Yazdan, 


denominated by the Greeks Oroſmades; and the evil god | 
Abraman, whom the Greeks called Arimanius. Con- 


cerning theſe two gods, there was this difference of 


opinion among them; that whereas ſome held both of 
them to have been from all eternitv, there were others who | 


contended that the good God only was eternal, and that 
the other was created, 
there will be a contmual oppoſition between theſe two, 


ill the end of the world; when the former ſhall over-| 


come the latter; and that from thenceforth each of them 


ſhall have his world to himſelf; that is, the good God| 


- ſhall have his world with all good men. with him, and 
the evil god his world with all evil men with tim. The 


good God they always worſhipped before fire, as being 


the cauſe of light, and eſpecially before the ſun, as be- 
ing, in their opinion, the moſt perfect fire, and cauſing 
the moſt perfect light: and, for this reaſon, they had, iu 
all their temples, fire continually burning on altars, 
erected in them for that purpoſe. Before theſe ſacred 
fires they performed all their public acts of devotion, as 
they likewiſe practiſed their private devotions before their 


private fires in their own houſes, Such were the tenets | 
of this ſect, when Smerdis, who was the principal leader 
of it, 8 uſurped the crown after the death of Cam- 


byſes, was flain by ſeven princes of Perſia; and many of 
the Magians who adhered to him ſhared likewiſe the ſame 


fate. In conſequence of this event, thoſe who adopted 
the ſentiment of this ſet were called, by way of de- 


riſion, Magians, from mige-guſh, which fignified, in 
the language of the country then in uſe, one that had his 


ears cropped, The whole ſect of the Magians would ſoon. 
have ſunk into utter extinCtion, if it had not, in a few 


years after this period, 'been revived and reformed by 
Zoroaſter. This celebrated philoſopher, called by the 


Perſians Zerduſht or Zaratuſh, began, about the thirty-| 
- fixth year of the reign of Darius, to reſtore and reform the 


Magian ſyſtem of religion. He was not only excellently 
- {killed in all the learning of the Eaft, that prevailed in 
his time; but likewiſe thoroughly verfed in the Jewiſh 
religion, and in all the ſacred writings of the Old Teſta- 
ment that were then extant, whence ſome have inferred 


that he was a native Jew both by birth and profefſion ; | 


and that he had been ſervant to one of the prophets, pro- 


bably to Ezekiel or Daniel. He made his firſt appear- 
ance in Media, in the city of Xiz, now called Aderbi- 


Jan, as ſome ſay; or, according to others, in Ecbatana, 
now called Tauris. Inftead of admitting the exiſtence 
of two firſt cauſes, with the Magians, he introduced a 
principle ſuperior to them both, one ſupreme God, who 
created both "theſe, and out of theſe two produced, ac- 
cording to his ſovereign pleaſure, every thing elſe. Sce 
Iſaiah v. 5, ©, 7. | | 2 
ln order to avoid making God the authoi of all evil, he 


But they both agreed in this, that 


valent 1erms. 


MAG 


taught, that God originally created only licht op c ©. 

her darkneſs or evil followed it by wi ie 2 
ſhadow doth the perſon. According to lis doctrine the i 

was one ſupreme Being independently, and ſelf-exiftin, 
from all eternity: under him there were two ange! 

one the angel of light, the author and director of all . 5 
and the other the angel of darkneſs, who is the kann * 
and direCtor of all evil: theſe two, out of the 1 
of light and darkneſs made all things that are; and they 
are in a ſtate of perpetual conflict; ſo that where * 
angel of light prevails, there the moſt is good, and wherg 
the angel of darkneſs prevails, there the moſt is oats 
this ſtruggle ſhall continue to the end of the world: and 
then there ſhall be a general reſurrection, and a da of: 
judgment; after which the angel of darkneſs and big 
diſciples ſhall go into a world of their own, where the 

ſhall ſuffer in everlaſting darkneſs the puniſhment of theic 
evil deeds ; and the angel of light and his diſciples ſhall 
go into a world of their own, where they ſhall receive, 


ia everlaſting light, the reward due nnto their good 


deeds: and henceforward they ſhall for ever remain fe. 
parate. Thoſe who remain of this ſect in Perſia and 

India, in the preſent day, retain the ſame doctrines. 
Zoroaſter alſo cauſed ſire- temples to be erected where- 
ever he came: for having feigned that he was taken up 


into heaven, and there inſtruQed in the doctrines he 


taught by God himſelf, out of the midſt of a preat and 


molt bright flame of fire, he taught bis followers, that 


fire was the trueſt ſhechinah of the divine preſence; _ 


that the ſun being the moſt perfect fire, God had there 
the throne of his glory, and the reſidence of his divine 
ſet, denominated SABLaNs, and paid their worſhip to | n 


preſence in a peculiar manner; and next to this in our 
elementary fire: and, therefore, he ordered them to 


direct all their worſuip to God, firſt towards the ſun, 


which they called Mithra, and next toward their ſacred 
fires : and when they came before theſe fires to worſhip, 
they always approached them on the welt fide, that hay- 
ing their faces towardsthem, and always towards the riſing 
ſun at the ſame time, they might direCt their worſhip to- 


wards both. And in this polture they always performed 


every act of their worthip. Zoroaſter alſo pretended, 
that he brought ſome of the heavenly fire with him on 
his return, and placed it on the altar of the firſt fire- 
temple, which he creQted at Xiz, in Media, whence it 
was propagated to all the reſt, And on this account, 
their prieſts carefully watch it, and never ſuffer it to be 
„%% . 7 


Zoroaſter, having aſſumed the character of a divine pro- 
phet and reformer of religion, retired into a cave, devot- 
ing himſelf to prayer and meditation, where he compoſed 
the book called the ZExD, in which his pretended reve- 
lations were contained. 
Bactria; and he went alſo into India among the Brach- 


From Media he removed into 


mans, and having acquired all their knowiedge in ma- 
thematics, philoſophy, and aſtronomy, returned and com- 
municated the knowledge he had acquired to his Aagi- 


ane and thus they became famous for their {kill in theſe 


ſciences ; fo that a learned man and a Magian were equi- 
The vulgar conceived of them as perſons 
aCtuated and inſpired by ſupernatural powers : and hence 
thoſe who pretended to wicked and diabolical acts al- 


ſumed the name of Magians ; and the term magician 
acquired its evil meaning. However this diſtinguiſhed 


knowledge was confined to thoſe who were by way of 
eminence the Magi, or the prieſts; who, like thoſe of 


the Jews, being of the ſame tribe, appropriated their 


learning to their own families. Theſe prieſts were dil- 
tributed into three orders, viz, the inferior clergy, the 
ſuperintendants who governed them, and the archimagus, 
or high-prieſt: and their churches or temples were allo 
of three ſorts, parochial or oratories; fire temples, in 
which fire was kept continually burning on a faced al- 
tar; and the fire-temple in which the archimagus reſided; 
Zoroaſter at length carried his religious ſyſtem to the 


royal court of Suſa, and made Darius a proſelyte, toge- 
ther with moſt of the great men of the kingdom. Da- 


rius was ſo attached to the Mag ian ſyitem, that he became 


an archimagus, and ordered, that among other titles, it 
ſhould be engraved on his monument, that he was ma/*er 


of the Magians, Hence the kings of Perſia were conli- 
dered as pertaining to the ſacerdotal tribe, and were al- 


ways initiated in the ſacred order of the Magiaris, before 


they took on chem the crown, or were inaugurated into 
the kingdom, i | | 
Zoroaiter, after this ſucceſs, returned to Balch in BaCtria, 
where, according to his own inſtitution, he was obliged 
to reſide, as archimagus or head of the ſect, and there he 
reigned in ſpirituals with the ſame authority, over the 
whole empire, as the king did in temporals: and from 
hence probably aroſe the miſtake of making him king of 
Bactria. Zoroaſler, at length fell a ſacrifice to his zeal; 
for having concerted an et ag againſt Argaſp, my 
0 
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dk the oriental Seythians, who Was a zealous Sabian, to 
raw him Over to his religion; the Scythian prince in- 
eg ded Bact ria with an army, and flew Zoroaſter, with 
We the prieſts of this patriarchal church, to the number of 
cighty perſons, and demoliſhed all the fire-temples in 
; ince. 
What Pe Dicits. Pychagoras derived a great part of his 
knowledge from Zoroaſter, and his diſciples the Mogiants. 
Priveaux's Conn. vol. i. 3 | ; 
heir deſcendants, the modern Magi, or fire-worſhip- 
pers, ale divided into three claſſes ; 'whereof the ſirſt 
re moit learned, neither eat nor kill animals; but ad- 
here to the old inſtiturion of abſtaining from living crea- 
tures. The Magi of the ſecond claſs refrain only from 
tame animals; nor do the laſt kill all indifferently, it be- 
ing the firm and diſtiriguiſhing ſettled notion of them all, 
mw 147: πν ei, E1V2ty that there is a tranſmigration of 
ſouls, See METEMPsYCHOsSI1IS and GABREsS. 


MAGIC, MaG1a, Mayea, in its ancient ſenſe, the ſcience, | 


or diſcipline and doctrine, of the Magi, or wiſe- men of 
Perſia. See the preceding article. 8 8 0 | 

Magic, in a more modern ſenſe, is a ſcience which teaches 
io perform wonderful and ſurpriſing effects. 


The word magic originally carried with it a very inno- 


cent, nay, a very laudable, meaning; being uſed purely 
to ſignify the ſtudy of wiſdom, and the more ſublime parts 
of knowledge; but in regard the ancient Magi engaged 
themſelves in aſtrology, divination, ſorcery, &c. the 


term M.gic, in time, became odious, and was only uſed | 
to ſignify an unlawful and diabolical kiad of ſcience de- 


pending, as it was pretended, on the aſſiſtance of the 
devil, and departed fouls, | | 


If any wonder how ſo vain and deceitful a ſcience ſhould | 


gain ſo much credit and authority over men's minds, Pliny 


gives the reaſon of it. It is. ſays he, becauſe it has poſſeſſed | 


ſelf of three ſciences of the moſt eſteem among men, 
taking from cach all that is great and marvelloys in 1t. 


Nobody doubis but it had its origin in medicine, and that | 


it infiquated itſelf into the minds of the people under pre- 
tence of affording extraordinary remedies. 
promiſes is added every thing in religion that is pompous 


and ſplendid, and that appears calculated to blind and | 
captivare mankind. And, laſtly, it mingled judiciary | 


altrology with the reſt, perſuading people, curious of ſu- 


turity, that it ſaw every thing to come in the heavens. | 


Agrippa divides magic into three kinds, natural, celsſtial, 
and cerem:n:al or ſuperſtitious. as 


_ Macic nitural is no more than the application of natural | 


active cauſes to paſſive things or ſubjects; by means 
whereof many ſurpriſing, but yet natural, effects are pro- 


duced. | | 
 Macic celeſtial borders nearly on judiciary aſtrology ; it 
a'tributes to ſpirits a kind of rule, or dominion, over the 
planets; and to the planets a dominion over men; and 
on thoſe principles, builds a ridiculous kind of ſyſtem. 
Mac1c /«per/{itrons, or geottc, conſiſts in the invocation 
of devils: its effects are uſually evil and wicked, though 
very range, and ſeemingly ſurpaſſing the powers of na- 


ture : they are ſuppoſed to be produced by virtue of ſome | 


compact, either tacit or expreſs, with evil ſpirits ; but 
the truth is, theſe ſuppofed compacts have not the power 


that is uſually imagined 3 nor do they produce half thoſe 
pp ordinarily aſeribed to them. | 
(fre bis Ars Magna Lucis et Umbtæ, p. 768, 769), by 
means whereof little painted images are repreſented on 
aa oppoſite wall of a dark room, magnified to any big- 
ness at pleaſure. 6h, OSRTR | 


MaGc1c Intern, conſtruction of the. Suppoſe 'A BCD 


(T:b. Optics, fig. 10.) a common tin lantern, to which | 
In H is fixed a me- 


is added a tube to draw out FG. 
tallic concave ſpeculum, of a foot diameter at moſt, or 
four inches at Jeaſt : or in lieu thereof, near the extre- 
mity of the tube, there muſt be placed a convex lens, 


conſiſting of a ſegment of a ſmall ſphere, its diameter 
not exceeding a few inches. 


tne image till more vivid. In the focus of the concave 
ſpeculum, or lens, is placed a lamp L; within the tube 
where it is ſoldered to the fide of the lantern, is placed 
a {mall lens, convex on both ſides, being a portion of a 
small ſphere, having its focus about the diſtance of three 
inches. The extreme part of the tube F M, is ſquare, 
and has an aperture quite through, ſo as to receive an 
oblong frame N O, paſſed into it; in this frame are 
round holes, an inch or two in diameter. According to 


the bigneſs of theſe holes are drawn circles on a plain thin 
glaſs; and in theſe circles are painted any figures or ima- 
RES, at pleaſure, with tranſparent water colours, Theſe 

ges fitted into the frame, and placed invertedly, at a | 


little diftance from the focus of the lens J, will be pro- 
Jetted on 


ma 


an oppoſite white wall of a dark room, prodi- 


This is ſaid to have happened in the 35th | 


'To theſe fine | 


AG1C lantern, an optic machine contrived by Kircher, | 


The ufe of this lens is to | 
throw a {trong light upon the image; and ſometimes a | 
concave ſpeculum is uſed with the lens, in order to make | 
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giouſly magnified in all their colours, and in an erect fitu⸗ 
at'on, By having the inſtrument ſo contrived, as that 
the lens I may move in a {lide, the focus may be made; 
and conſequeatly the image appear diſtinct at almoſt any 
diſtance, | | | 

Or thus :=Every thing being managed as in the former; 
into the ſliding tube FG, inſett another convex lens K, 
the ſegment of a ſphere ſomewhat larger than I. Now, 
if the picture be brought nearet to I than the diſtance of 
the focus, diverging rays will be propagated, as if they 
proceeded from the object; wherelore, if the lens K be 
ſo placed, as that the object is very near its focus, the 
image will beexhibited on the wall, exceedingly magnified. 


Macic lantern, theory of the. The lamp being placed in 


the focus of the concave ſpeculum, or any convex glaſs, 
the rays will be propagated parallel to each other, and 
the image will be ſtrongly illumined, and will therefore 
emit a great number of rays upon the lens I. But, being 
ſuppofed to be placed near the lens I, the inverted image 
of the picture inverted mult be formed on the oppoſite 
wall, exceedingly magnified, aſter its reftaction through 
the lens; and it will be ſtil] the more magnified, as the 
lens is a ſegment of a leſs ſphere, and as the picture is 
placed nearer the focus of the lens: in a dark place, 
therefore, the picture will be repreſented prodigiouſly 
large and extremely vivid, . 
To heighten the light, ſpecula are preferred to lenſes; 
the focus of a ſpeculum being nearer than that of a lens. 
De Chales orders the diameter of the lens I to be two, 
four, or five digits, and in a ſubduple proportion to the 


other K; i. e. it | be live digits, K muſt be ten; and the 


diameter of the {ſpeculum, according to the ſame, is to 
be two digits. Zahnius chooſes to have the diameter of 
I of a foot; and that of K one foot and a half, &c. 

Little animals being included in the magic lantern, in the 
manner obſerved in ſpeaking of the microſcope, or any 

little tranſparent objects faſtened to a ſlice of tale or glaſs, 
and ſubſtituted inſtead of images, the magic lantern will 
become a microſcope. | 


A view of the inſtrument itſelf may be ſeen in fig. 10, 


N 2, in which 4 hc is the lens that throws the light of 


the candle or lamp a on the objeCt de, and & is the lens 


that magnifies the image /g on the white wall FH in a 


dark room. It is plain, that if the tube b»þ/mc be 


contracted, and the glaſs 4“ be brought nearer the ob- 


ject de, the image fg will be enlarged ; and hence this 


lantern has been called the lanter na megalographica. On the 
_ contrary, if the tube be protracted, the image of the ob- 


ject will be diminiſhed, 5 | | 

Mr. Euler propoſed a ſcheme to introduce viſion by re- 
flected light into the magie lantern, as well as the ſolar 
M1CROSCOPE, by which many inconvenieces to which 
thoſe inſtruments are ſubject, might be avoided. For 
this purpoſe, he ſays, that nothing is neceſſary but a 
large concave mirror, perſotated as for a teleſcope, and 
that the light be fo ſituated, that none of it may paſs 
directly through the perforation, ſo as to fall on the 
images of the objects upon the ſcreen, He propoſes to 
have four different machines for objects of different ſizes; 
the firſt ſor thoſe of fix feet long, the ſecond for thoſe of 
one foot, the third for thole of two inches, and the fourth 
for thoſe of two lines. An idea of this contrivance is 
given in Tab. III. Optics, fig. 42. in which O D repreſeats 
the concave mirror, E the object, , /, the lights, and A 


the lens, through which the Jays are tranſmitted to the 
ſcreen. Nov. Com. Petrop. vol. iii. p. 303. 


Magic ſquare, a ſquare figure, ſormed of a ſeries of num- | 


bers, in mathematical proportion; ſo diſpoſed in parallel 
and equal ranks, as that the ſums of each row, taken 
eicher perpendicularly, horizontally, or diagonally, are 
equal, 7 

The ſeveral numbers which compoſe any ſquare number 
(for inſtance, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. to 25 incluſive, whiclt 
compole the ſquare number 25) being diſpoſed after each 
other, in a ſquare figure of 25 cells, each in its cell ; if 
then you change the order ot theſe numbers and diſ- 
poſe them in the cells in ſuch manner, as that the five 
numbers which fl an horizontal rank of cells, being add- 
ed together, ſhall make the ſame ſum with the five numbers _ 
in any other rank of cells, whether horizontal, or verti- 
cal, and even the ſame number with the five in each of 
the two diagonal ranks; this diſpoſition of numbers is 
called a magic ſquare; in oppoſition to the former diſpo- 
ſition, which is called a natural ſquare. Sce the figures 
ſollowang : | | 


Natural ſquare. 


Magie ſquares 
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One would imagine, that theſe magic ſquares had that | 
name given them, in regard this property of all their 
ranks, which, taken any way, make always the ſame ſum, 
appeared extremely ſurpriſing, eſpecially in certain igno- 
rant ages, when mathematics paſſed for magic ; but there 
is 2 great deal of reaſon to ſuſpect, that theſe ſquares 
merited their name ſtill farther, by the ſuperſtitious ope- 
rations they were employed in, as the conſtruction of 
taliſmans, &. for, according to the childiſh philoſophy 
of thoſe days, which attributed virtues to numbers, what 
— might not be expected from numbers ſo wonder- 
ul | 
However, what was at firſt the vain practice of makers 
of taliſmans and conjurers, has ſince become the ſubject 


of a ſcrious reſearch among the mathematicians not that | 


they imagine it will lead them to any thing of ſolid uſe 
or advantage. Magic ſquares favour too much of their 
original to be of much uſe; but only as it is a kind of 
play, where the difficulty makes the merit, and it = 
chance to produce ſome new views of numbers, whic 
| mathematicians will not loſe the occafion of. 
Eman. Moſchopulus, a Greek author of no great anti- 
quiry, is the firſt that appears to have ſpoken of magic 
| fquares : and, by the age wherein he lived, there is rea- 
ſon to believe he did not look on them merely as a ma- 
thematician. 
their conſtruction. In the treatiſe of Cor. Agrippa, ſo 
much accuſed of magic, we find the ſquares of ſeven 


numbers, viz. from three to nine incluſive, diſpoſed na- 


gicalh 3 and it muſt not be ſuppoſed, that thoſe ſeven 
num 

very good reaſon: in effect, it is becauſe their ſquares, 
according to the ſyſtem of Agrippa, and his followers, 


are planetary. The q ob of 3, for initance, belongs to | 


Saturn; that of 4 to Jupiter; that of * Mars; that 
t 


of 6 to the Sun; that of 7 to Venus; that of 8 to Mer- 


cury ; and that of 9 to the Moon. M. Bachet applied 


himſelf to the ſtudy of magic ſquares, on the hint he had 


taken from the planetary ſquares of Agrippa, as being | 
unacquainted with the work of Moſchopulus, which is 
only in manuſcript in the French king's library ; and, 


without the aſliſtance of any author, he ſound out a new 


method for thoſe ſquares whole root is uneven, for in- | 
ſtance, 25, 49, &c. but he could not make any thing of 


thoſe whoſe root is even. | 


After him came M. Frenicle, who took the fame ſubject | 
in hand. A certain great algebraiſt was of opinion, that | 


whereas the ſixteen numbers which compoſe the ſquare, 
might be difpoſed 20922789888000 di 


ſnewed, that they might be thus diſpoſed 878 different 


ways: whence it appears how much his method exceeds 
the former, which only yielded the 55th part of magic 


ſpuares of that of M. Frenicle. 


To this inquiry he thought fit to add a difficulty that had 


not yet been conſidered : the magic ſquare of 7, for in- 
ſtance, being conſtrufted, and its 49 cells filled, if the 
two horizontal ranks of cells, and, at the fame time, the 


two vertical ones, the moſt remote from the middle, be 
reirenched, that is, if the whole border or circumference | 


of the ſquare be taken away, there will remain a ſquare, 
whoſe root will be 5, and which will only conſiſt of 
twenty- ive cells. 
the ſquare ſhould be no longer magical, becauſe the ranks 
of the large ones were not intended to make the ſame 
ſum, excepting when taken entire with all the ſeven num- 
bers that fill their ſeven cellsz ſo that being mutilated 
each of two cells, and having loſt two of their num bers, 
it may be well 1 that their remainders will not 
any longer make the ſame ſum. But M. Frenicle would 
not be ſatisfied, unleſs when the circumference or border 
of the magic ſquare was taken away, and even any circum- 
ference at pleaſure, or, in five, ſeveral circumferences 
at once, the remaining ſquares were ſtill magical: which 
laſt condition, no doubt, made theſe /quares vaſtly more 
magical than ever. | | 
Again, he inverted that condition, and required that any 
circumference taken at pleaſure, or even ſeveral circum- 
ferences, ſhould be inſeparable from the ſquare ; that 
is, that it ſhould ceaſe to be magical when they were te- 
moved, and yet continue magical after the removal of any 
of the reſt. M. Frenicle, however, gives no general de- 
monſtration of his methods, and frequently ſeems to have 
uo other guide but chance. It is true, his book was not 
publiſhed by himſelf, nor did it appear till aſter his death, 
viz. in 109 
In 1703, M. Poignard, canon of Bruſſels, publiſhed a 
' treatiſe of ſublime magic /quarts. Before him there had 
been no magic /quares made but for ſerieſes of natural num- 
bers that formed a ſquare; but M. Poignard made two 


This book of M. Poignard gave occaſion to M. De la Hire 
However he has left us ſome rules for | 


rs were preferred to all the other without ſome | 


rent ways in a| 
natural ſquare (as from the rules of combination it 1s cer- 


tain they may) they could not be diſpoſed in a magic 
ſquare above ſixteen different ways; but M. Frenicle 


ow, it is not at all ſurpriſing, that | 


very conſiderable improvements. 10, Tnfte "a 
all the numbers thas fill a ſquare, 6 EM 
ſix Seve tr >a: which would fill all t 
a natural ſquare, whoſe fide is 6, he only takes. 
ſucceſſive numbers as there are units in Tp 10 
ſquare, which, in this caſe, are ſix; and theſe fix . | 
bers alone he diſpoſes in ſuch manner in the thirt Af 
cells, that none of them are repeated twice in the Gs 
rank, whether it be horizontal, vertical, or dia . 
whence it follows, that all the ranks, taken all — wa 
ſible, muſt always make the. ſame ſum, which N. 
oignard calls repeated progreſſion. 20, Inſtead of be. 
ing confined to take theſe numbers according to the ſeries 
and ſucceſſion of the natura} numbers, that is, in an ry 


the thirty 
he cells of 


metical progreſſion, he takes them likewiſe in a eome- 


trical progreſſion, and even in an harmonical pro 


But with theſe two laſt progreſſions the magic 2 


neceſ- 


ſarily be different to what it was: in the ſquares filled with 


numbers in geometrical progreſſion, it conſi 
that the products of all the ranks are equal; 
harmonical progreſſion, the numbers of all th 
or pe foliow that progreſſion ; he 
of theſe three progreſſions repeated. 


its in this, 
and, in the 
e ranks Con. 
makes ſquares of each 


to turn his thoughts the ſame way, which he did wi 

ſucceſs, that he ſeems to have N * 
theory of magic ſquares. He firſt conſideis uneven ſquares: 
all his predeceſſors on the ſubject having found the con- 
ſtruction of even ones by much the moſt difficult for 
which reaſon M. De la Hire reſerves thoſe' for the laſt. 
This exceſs of diſhculty may ariſe partly from hence, that 
the numbers are taken in arithmetical progreſſion. Now | 
in that progreſſion, if the number of terms be uneven, 
that in the middle has ſome properties, which may be of | 
ſervice ; for inſtance, being multiplied by the number of 


terms in the progreſſion, the product is equal to the ſum 


of all the terms, | 9 

M. De la Hire propoſes a general method for uneven 
ſquares, which has ſome ſimilitude with the theory of 
compound motions, ſo uſeful and fertile in mechanics. 
As that conſiſts in decompounding motions, the reſol- 


ing them into others more ſimple ; ſo does M. De la 


Hice's method conſiſt in reſolving the ſquare that is to be 
conſtructed into two ſimple and primitive ſquares. It 
muſt be owned, however, it is not quite fo eaſy to conceive 
thoſe two ſimple and primitive ſquares in the compound 
or perfect ſquare, as in oblique motion to imagine a 
parallel and perpendicular one. | 8 
Suppoſe a ſquare of cells, whoſe root is uneven, for in- 
ſtance 7; and that its forty-nine cells are to be filled 
magically with numbers, for inſtance, the firſt 7. M. 
De la Hire, on the one fide, takes the firſt ſeven num · 


bers beginning with unity, and ending with the root 7; 


and on the other 5, and all its multiples to 49, exclu- 
ſively ; and as theſe only make ſix numbers, he adds o. 
which makes this an arithmetical progreſſion of ſeven 
terms, as well as the other; o. 7. 14. 21. 28. 35. 42. 
This done, with the firſt progreſſion repeated, he fills the 


* ſquare of the root 7 magically ; in order to this, he writes 


in the firſt {even cells of the firſt horizontal rank, the 
ſeven numbers propoſed, in what order he pleaſes, for 
that is abſolutely indifferent; and it is proper to obſerve 
here that thoſe ſeven numbers may be ranged in 5040 
different manners in the ſame rank. The order in which 
they are placed in the firſt horizontal rank, be it what it 
will, is that which determines their order in all the reſt. 
For the fecond horizontal rank, he places in its firſt cell, 
either the third, the fourth, the ffi, or the 6xth num- 
ber, from the firſt number of the firſt rank; and aſtec 
that writes the (ix others in order as they follow. For 
the third horizontal rank, he obſerves the fame method 
with regard to the ſecond, that he obſerved in the ſecond 
with regard to the firſt, and fo of the reſt. For inſtance, 
ſuppoſe the firſt horizontal rank filled with the ſeven 
numbers in their natural order, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, 73 the 
ſecond horizontal rank may either commence with 3. 
with 4, with 5, or with 6: but in this inſtance it com- 


- mences with 3; the third rank therefore muſt commence 


with 5, the fourth with 7, the fil 


5 I! 445 /_\with 2, the ſixth with 4, and the le- 
3 4 3 _617j1 2 venth with 6. The commencement 
564712134 of the ranks which follow the brit 
7 12345 being thus determined, the other 
A numbers as we have already obſctu- 
<|3]4]5|12]7| fed, muſt be wricteo down in the 
4 [2042 3 [order wherein they ſtood in the firlt, 
6j7]112|3|4| 5 [going on to 5, 6, and 7, and returm- 


ing to 1, 2, &c. till every number in 
the ficſt rank be found in every tank undergeath, according 
to the order aibitrarily pitched upon at ſirſt. By this means 
it 18 evident- that no number whatever can be repeated 
twice in the” fame rank; and by conſequence, — the 

| even 


TVE E » T ↄ m 


| ceſſity make the ſame ſum,  _ | 
13 100 this example, that the arrangement of 


and the fourth figure of the firſt horizontal rank were 


Vould likewiſe commence with the ſame number, which 


might the fourth number of the ſame firſt rank be cho- 


WR it there are; and that the prime numbers, i. e. thoſe | 


be ſhorter, 


| MAG 


ſeren numbers 1, 2, 3 4, 5. 6, Ty being in each rank, 


| in the firſt rank being choſen at pleaſure, 
— E N may be continued in four different man- 
ners: and ſince the firſt rank may have 5040 different 
arrangements, there are no leſs than 20160 different 
manners of conſtructing the magic ſquare of ſeven num- 


bers repeated. 
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X er of the numbers in the firſt rank being deter- 
ob yr in beginning with the ſecond rank, the fe- 
| cond number 2, or the laſt number 7, ſhould be pitched 
upon, in one of thoſe caſes and repeated; and, in the | 
other caſe, the other diagonal would be falſe, unleſs the | 
number repeated ſeven times ſhould happen to be 4; for| 


four times ſeven is equal to the ſum of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7: and, in general, in every ſquare confilting of an un- 


equal number of terms, in arithmetical progreſſion, one 
of the diagonals would be falſe according to thoſe two | 
conſtrutions, unleſs the term always repeated in that 

diagonal, were the middle term of the progreſſion, g 
Tt is not, however, at all neceſlary to take the terms in 
zn arithmetical progreſſion; for, according to this me- 
thod, one may conllru&t a magic ſquare of any numbers 


at pleaſure, whether they be according to any certain 


progreſſion, or not. If they be in an arithmerical pro- | 
greſſion, it will be proper, out of the general method, to | 
except thoſe two conſtructions, which produce a conti- 
nual repetition of the ſame term. in one of the two dia- 5 
gonals; and only to take in the caſe, wherein that repe- 


tition would prevent the diagonal from being jult : which 


caſe being abſolutely diſregarded, when we computed | 
| that the ſquare of 7 might nave 20160 different conſtruc- | 
tions; it is evident, that by taking that caſe in, it muſt | | 
have vaſtly more. | | | „ 
J0o begin the ſecond rank with any other number beſides | 
the ſecond and the laſt, muſt not, however, be looked on | 
as an univerſal rule; it holds good for the ſquare of 7; 


but if the ſquare of 9 for inſtance, were to be conſtructed 


piiched on for the firſt of the ſecond, the conſequence 
would be, that the fifth and eighih horizontal ranks 


would therefore be repeated three times in the ſame ver- 


tical rank, and occaſion other repetitions in all the reſt, | 


The general rule, therefore, muſt be conceived thus: let 
the number in the firſt rank pitched on, for the commence- 


ment of the ſecond, have ſuch an exponent of its quota, | 
that is, let che order of its place be ſuch, as that if an | 
unit be taken from it, the remainder will not be any juſt 

quota part of the root of the ſquare; that is, cannot di- 


vide it equally. If for example, in the ſquare of 7, the 
third number of the firſt horizontal rank be pitched on 
for the firſt of the ſecond, ſuch conſtruction will be juſt: 


| becauſe the exponent of the place of that number, viz. | 


3, ſubtraQting 1, that is, 2 cannot divide 7. Thus alſo 


ſen, becauſe 4—1, viz. 3, cannot divide 7, and, for 
the ſame reaſon the fifth or ſixth number might be 
taken: but in the ſquare of 9, the fourth number of the 
firſt rank muſt not be taken, becauſe 4—1, viz. 3, does 
divide 9. The reaſon of this rule will appear very evi- 


dently, by conſidering in what manner the returns of the | 


lame numbers do or do not happen, taking them always 
in the ſame manner in any given ſeries. And hence it fol- 
lows, that the fewer diviſions the root of any ſquare to be 
conſtructed has, the more different manners of conſtruct- 


which have no diviſions, as 5 7, 11, 13, &c. are thoſe 
Whoſe ſquares will admit of the moſt variations in pro- 


portion to their quantities, | 
he ſquares conſtructed, according to this method, have 
ome particular properties not required in the problem; 
or the numbers that compoſe any rank parallel to one of 
be two diagonals, are ranged in the ſame order with the 
numbers chat compoſe the diagonal, to which they are parel- 
lel. And as any rank parallel to a diagonal, mult neceſſarily 
ter, and have fewer cells, than the diagonal itſelf, 
adding it to the correſpondent parallel, which has the 


number of cells by which the other falls thort of the dia- 
Vor. III. No 212. | | | 


. 


gonal, the numbers of thoſe two parallels, placed, as it 
Firſt Primitive, were, end to end, ſtill follow the 


— 213[4|[516]7} ſame order with thoſe ef the dia- 
34 5 67 —| gona]: beſides, that their ſums 
EEE are likewiſe equal; ſo that they 
3|2]7|1|2|314| are magical on another account. 
T1112] 314|$S}6| Inſtead of the ſquares, which we 
2 345 /i have hitherto formed by horizon- 
3s 57 12 7 tal ranks, one might alſo form 
——=|—|-—|-| them by vertical ones; the caſe 
612111213 415 is the ſame in both. 


All we have hitherto ſaid regards only the firſt primi- 
tive ſquare, whoſe numbers, in the propoſed example, 
were I, 2, 3, 4» 3, ©, 7; here ſtill remains the ſecond 
2 primitive, whoſe numbers are o, 7, 

Second Primitive. 14, 21, 28, 35, 42. M. de la Hire 


10 | 7114121128] ag] 42 provends in the ſame manner here 
NN 14 2s in the former; and this may 
22 = Lo likewiſe be conſtructed in 20160 
+2]... 742129126 |. different manners, as containing 
14/2 , 2835 42] C 7] theſamenumberof terms with the 
35142] ol 7114/2+128| firſt. Its conſtruction being made 
2 TIT 20 35 32] © | _ 's e der e all its ranks 
— —— 24 —— ig the ſame ſum, itis evident, 
28 35142] O 7114 21 that if we bring the two into one, 


| 


by adding together the numbers of 


| the two correſponding cells of the two ſquares, that is, 
the two numbers of the firſt of each, the two numbers 
of the ſecond, of the third, &c and difpoſe them in the 


forty-nine correſponding cells of a third ſquare it will 


likewiſe be magical, in regard to its rank, formed by che ad- 


dition of equal ſums to equal ſums, which muſt of neceſſity 
be equal among themſelves. All that remains in doubt is, 
whether or no, by the addition of the correſponding cell of 
the two firſt ſquares, all the cells of the third will be filled 
in ſuch manner, as that each not only contains one of the 

numbers of the progreſſion from 1 to 49, but alſo that 
this number be different from any of the reſt, which is 


the end and deſign of the whole operation. 


As to this it mult be obſerved, that if in the conſtruction 
of the ſecond primitive /quare, care has been taken in the 


commencement of the ſecond horizontal rank, to obſerve _ 
an order with regard to the firſt, different from what was 


obſerved in the conſtruction of the firſt ſquare ; for in- 


_ {tance, if the ſecond rank of the 
Perfect Square. fliſt ſquare began with the third 
_1| 911712 5/3 3141149} term of the brſt rank, and the ſe- 
2432 40048 7| 8/16] cond 1ank of the ſecond ſquare 
4774/78024 31 30 commence wich the fourth of the 
— — — firſt rank, as in the example it ac- 
— 28184 $113 tually does; each number of the 
37147|_4\12120120129] firſt ſquare may be combined 
11192735 36 once, and only once, by addition 
344243 2110 with all the numbers of the ſe- 
— . cond. And as the numbers of the 
firſt are here 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, 7, and thoſe of the ſecond 
O, 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, 42, by combining them in this 
manner, we have ali the numbers in the progreſſion from 
1 to 49, without having any of them repeated ; which is 
the perfect and magic ſquare propoſed. Z | 
The neceſſity of conſtructing the two primitive ſquares in 
a different manner, does not at all hinder but that each 
of the 20160 conſtructions of the one may be combined 
with all the 20160 conſtructions of the other: of conſe- 
quence, therefore 20160 multiplied by itſelf, which makes 
406425600, is the number of different conſtructions that 
may be made of the perfect ſquare, which here conſiſts 
of the 49 numbers of the natural progreſſion, But as we 
have already obſerved, that a primitive /quare of ſeven 
numbers repeated may have above 20160 ſeveral con- 
ſtructions, the number 406425000 mult come vaſtly ſhort 
of expreſſing all the poſſible conſtructions of a perfect 
magic /quare of the 49 firſt numbers. 4M 
As to the even ſquares, he conſtructs them like the unever 
ones, by two primitive ſquares; but the conſtruction of 
primitives is different in general; and may be fo a great 


© 


12 


number of ways: and thoſe general differences admit of 


a great number of particular variations, which give as 
many different conſtructions of the ſame even ſquare. It 
ſcarce ſeems poſſible to determine exactly, either how 
many general differences there may be between the con- 
ſtruction of the primitive ſquares of an even ſquare and 
an uneven one; nor how many particular variations each 
general difference may admit of; and, of conſequence, 
we are ſtill far from being able to determine the num- 
ber of diffetent conſtructions of all thoſe that may be 
made by the primitive ſquares, | 
See the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for 
1705 and 19510, where this ſubje& is almoſt exhauſted 
by M. dela Hire and M. Sauveur. See alſo Saunderſon's 


Algebra, vol. i. p. 354, &c. 


The ingenious Dr. Franklin ſeems to have cartied this 
| | 18. curious 


M AG 


turidus ſpeculation farther than any of his predeceſſors | 

in the ſame way, He has conſtrued not only a magic 
ſquare of ſquares, but likewiſe a magic circle of circles, of 
which we ſhall give ſome account for the amuſement of 
our readers. The magic ſquare of ſquares is formed by 


dividing the great ſquare, as 7ab. III. Analyſis, fig. 64. 


The great ſquare is divided into 256 ſmall ſquares, in 


which all the numbers from one to 256 are placed, in 16 
columns, which may be taken either horizontally or verti- 
- cally. The properties are as follow: 


1. The ſum of the ſixteen numbers in each column, ver- 


| tical and horizontal, is 2056. | | 
2. Every half column, vertical and horizontal, makes 
1028, or half of 2056. 

3. Half a diagonal aſcending, added to half a diagonal 
deſcending, makes 2056; taking theſe half diagonals from 


the ends of any fide of the ſquare to the middle thereof ; | 


and ſo reckoning them either upward, or downward ; or 
ſide wiſe from left to right hand, or from right to left. 


4. The fame with all the parallels to the half diagonals, | 
as many as can be drawn in the great ſquare : for any 


two of them being directed upward and downward, from 
the place where they begin to that where they end, 


their ſums will make 2056, The ſame downward and | 


upward in like manner: or all the ſame if taken 


 fideways to the middle, and back to the fame fide again. | 
N. B. One ſet of theſe half diagonals and their parallels | 


is drawn in the ſame ſquare upward and downward. 


Another ſuch ſet may be drawn from any of the other 


three ſides. 


5. The four corner numbers in the great ſquare added to | 
the four central numbers therein, make 1028 ; equal to | 
the half ſum of any vertical or horizontal column, which | 
contains 16 numbers; and equal to half a diagonal or its 


parallel. | | | | 

6. If a ſquare hole (equal in breadth to four of the little 
ſquares) be cut in a paper, through which any of the ſix- 
teen little ſquares in the great ſquare may be ſeen, and 


the paper be laid on the great ſquare ; the ſum of all the | 
16 numbers, ſeen through the hole, is equal to the ſum | 
ol the ſixteen numbers in any horizontal or vertical co- | 


lumn, viz. to 2056. 


The magic circle of circles, ſig. 65. is compoſed of a ſeries of | 
numbers, from 12 to 75 incluſive, divided into eight con-. 


centric circular fpaces, and ranged in eight radii of num- 
bers, with the number 12 in the centre; which number, 


| like the centre, is common to all theſe circular ſpaces, | 


and to all the radit. | | 
The numbers are ſo placed, that the ſum of all thoſe 


in either of the concentric circular ſpaces above men- | 
tioned, together with the central number 12, make 360; 


equal to the number of degrees in a circle. 


The numbers in each radius alſo, together with the cen- 


tral number 12, make juſt 360. „„ 
The numbers in half of any of the above circular fpaces, 


taken either above or below the double horizontal line, 
with half the central number 12, make 180; equal to the | 


number of degrees in a ſemicircle. 
If any four adjoining numbers be taken, as if in a ſquare, 


in the radial diviſions of theſe circular ſpaces; the ſum | 


of theſe, with half the central number, make 180. 


There are, moreover, included four ſets of other circular 


ſpaces, bounded by circles which are excentric with re- 


ſpect to the common centre; each of theſe ſets contain- | 
ing five ſpaces, The centres of the circles which bound 


them are at A, B, C, and D. The fet whoſe centre is at 
A is bounded by dotted lines; the ſet whoſe centre is at 
C is bounded by lines of ſhort unconnected ſtrokes, and the 
fet round D is bounded by lines of unconnected longer 


ftrokes, to diſtinguith them from one another. In draw- if 


ing this figure by hand, the ſet of concentric circles ſhould 


be drawn with black ink; and the four different ſets of | 


excentric circles with four kinds of ink of different co- 
lours; as blue, red, yellow, and green, for diſtinguiſh- 
ing them readily from one another. | 

Theſe ſets of excentric circular ſpaces interſect thoſe of 


-the- concentric, and each other: and yet, the numbers | 
contained in each of the excentric ſpaces, taken all around | 
through any of the 20, which are excentric, make the 


fame ſum as thoſe of the concentric ; namely, 360, when 


the central number 12 is added. Their halves alſo, 
taken above or below the double horizontal line, with 


Half the central number, make 180. 


Obſerve, that there is not one of the numbers but what 


belongs at leaſt to two of the circular ſpaces ; ſome to 
three, ſome to four, ſome to five: and yet they are all ſo 
placed, as never to break the required number 360, in 
any of the 28 circular ſpaces within the primitive 
circle, F | 

To bring theſe matters in view, all the numbers as 
| above mentioned are taken out: and, placed in ſepa- 
rate columns, as they ſtand around both the concen- 


tric and excentrie circular ſpaces, always beginning with | 


— 


MAGICAL pidture, in Elefricity, was farlt contrived by Mr. 
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form, either from NY 1. Ne 2. (as ſuppoſe "4 


MAG 


the outermoſt and ending with the innermoſt of each, {et ; 
and alſo the numbers as they ſtand in the eight radii, from 
the circumference to the centre; the common central 
number 12 being placed the loweſt in each column. 


1. In the eight concentric circular ſpaces, 


VV 
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2. In the eight radii. 
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If now, we take any four numbers, as in a ſquare 


Wo .to 


25 6 
from No 1.) as in the margin; and add half 5 


the central number 12 to them, the ſum will! 
be 180; equal to half the numbers in any circular ſpace, 
taken above or below the double horizontal line: aud | 
equal to the number of degrees in a ſemicircle. : Thus, 
14, 72, 25, 63, and 6, make 180. See Franklin $ Exp. 
and Obſ. p. 350, &c. edit. 410. 1760 or Ferguſou 5 
Tables and Tracts, 1771, p. 318, &c. 


Kinnerſley, and is thus made: having a large metzourtd 
with a frame and glaſs, e. gr. of the king, take our t : 
print, and cut a pannel out of it, near two inches diſtan 
from the frame all round; with thin paſte or gum-wate 
fix the border that is cut off on the inſide of the 844 
preſſing it ſmooth and cloſe : then fill up the Vacancy ; 4 
gilding the glaſs well with leaf gold, or bras. 


likewiſe the inner edge of the back of the frame 
l 


round, except the top part, and form a communication 
between that gilding and the gilding behind the glaſs; 
then put in the boards, and that fide is finiſhed. . Turn up 
the glaſs, and gild the foreſide exactly over the back 
gilding, and when it is dry, cover it, by paſting on the 
anneſ of the picture that bath been cut out, obſerving 
to bring the correſpondent parts of the border and piQuure 
together, by which means the picture will appear of a 
piece, as at firſt, only part behind the glaſs and part be- 
fore. Hold the picture horizontally by the top, and 
lace a little moveable gilt crown on the king's head. If 
now the picture be moderately eleCtrihed, and another 
perſon takes old of the frame with one hand, ſo that his 
fingers touch its inſide gilding, and with the other hand 


ble blow, and fail in the attempt. If the piCture were 
highly charged, the confequence might be as fatal as that 
of high treaſon. The operator, who holds the picture 
by the upper end, where the inſide of the frame is not 
gilt, to prevent its falling, feels nothing of the ſhock, 
and may touch the face of the picture without danger. | 
If a ring of perſons take the ſhock among them, the ex- 


Obſ. p. 30. 


DrvinaTION and SoRCERV. 8 
The ancient magicians pretended to extraordinary powers 
of interpreting dreams, foretelling future events, and 
accompliſhing many wonderful things, by their ſuperior | 
knowledge of the ſecret powers of nature, of the virtues 
of plants and minerals, and the motions and influences 
of the ſtars. And as the art of magic among the pagan | 
nations was founded in this ſyſtem of theology, and the | 
magi who firſt exerciſed it were the prieſts of the gods, 


the aſſiſtance of the gods; which aſſiſtance they ſought 
by a great variety of rites and ſacrifices, adapted to their 
reſpective natures, by the uſe of charms and ſuperſtitious 
words, and alſo by ceremonies and ſupplications : they 
pretended likewiſe, in the proper uſe of their art, to a 


commands. A late excellent writer has ſhewn, that the 
_ ſcripture brands all theſe powers as a fhameleſs impoſture, 


_ ability of diſcovering or accompliſhing any thing ſuper- 
natural. See Iſaiah xvii. 11, 12, 13. chap. viii. 18, 19. 
ch. xli. 23, 24. chap. xliv. 25. Jerem. x. 2, 3, 8, 14. chap. 
xXiv. 14. chap. xxvii. 9, 10 chap. I. 36. Pſ. xx1. 6. Jonah ii. 8. 
Nevertheleſs many of the Chtiſtian ſathers, as well as ſome 
of the heathen philoſophers, aſcribe the eſſicacy of magic 
to evil DEMONS: and it was a very prevailing opinion 
in the primitive church, that magicians and necromancers, 
both among the Gentiles and heretical Chriſtians, had 
each their particular demon, perpetually attending on 
their perſons, and obſequious to their commands, by 
_ whoſe help they could call up the ſouls of the dead, fore- 
toll future events, and perform miracles. In ſupport of 
this opinion, it has been alledged, that the names by 
which the ſeveral ſorts of diviners are deſcribed in ſcrip- 
ture, imply a communication with ſpiritual beings z that 


chap. xx. 27. Deut. xviii. 10, 11.) againſt divination 
and witchcraft, prove the efficacy of theſe arts, though 

in reality they prove nothing more than their execrable 
"wickedneſs and impiety ; and that pretenſions to divina- 


then nations and through all ages, if ſome inſtances of 
true divination had not occurred. But the ſtrongeſt ar- 
gument 1s derived from the ſcripture hiſtory of the 
Egyptian ATrgicians who oppoſed Moſes. With regard 
to the works performed by theſe magicians, ſome have 
ſuppoſed that God himſelf empowered them to perform 
true miracles, and gave them an unexpected ſucceſs ; but 
the hiſtory expreſsly aſcribes the effects they produced, 
not to God, but to their own enchantments. Others ima- 
pine, that the devil aſſiſted the magicians not in perform- 
ing true miracles, but in deceiving the ſenſes of the ſpec- 
tators, or in preſenting before them deluſive appearances 
of true miracles ; againſt which opinion it has been urged 
that it tends to diſparage the credit of the works of Moſes. 
The moſt common opinion ſince the time of St. Auſtin, 
has been, that they were not only performed by the power 
of the devil, but were genuine miracles, and real imita- 
tons of thoſe of Moſes, In a late elaborate enquiry into 
the true ſenſe and deſign of this part of ſcripture hiſtory, 
it has been ſhewn, that the names given to the magicians, 
ſeem to expreſs their proſeſſion, their affectation of ſu- 


perior knowledge, and their pretences both to explain 
and effect ligns An | x G 


their art 
abllity 0 
the ſeri 


and therefore, that they are the perſons, whoſe 
t difcovering or effecting any thing ſupernatural 
pture expreſly denies. The learned author farther 


endeavour to take off the crown, he will receive a terri-| 


periment is called the conſpirators. Franklin's Exp. and | 


MAGICIAN, is one who proctiſes the art of MAGIC. See 


they pretend to derive theſe extraordinary powers from | 


power of compelling the gods to execute their deſites and | 


and reproaches thoſe who aſſumed them with an utter in- 


the laws of Moſes (Exod. xxii. 18. Lev. xix. 26, 31. 


tron could not have ſupported their credit in all the hea- | 


d wonders, by obſerving the rules of | 


them on this occaſion; which he apprehends, was to 
learn from them, whether the ſign given by Moſes was 
truly ſupernatural, or_ only ſuch as their art was able to 
accompliſh. Accordingly it is obſerved, that they did 
not undertake to outdo Moſes or to control him, by ſu- 
perior or oppolite arts of power, but merely to imitate 
him, or to do the. ſame works with his; with a view of 
invalidating the argument which he drew from his mira- 
cles, in ſupport of the ſole divinity of Jehovah, and of his 
own emiſhon. The queſtion on this occaſion was not, 
ate the gods of Egypt ſuperior to the God of Iſrael, or 
can any evil ſpirits perform greater miracles than thoſe 
which Moſes performed by the aſſiſtance of Jehovah ? 
but the queſtion was, are the works of Moſes proper 
proofs that the God of Iſrael is Jehovah, the only ſo- 
vereign of nature, and conſequently that Moſes aQts by 
his commiſſion ; or, are they merely the wonders of na- 
ture, and the effects of magic? In this light Philo, de 
Vita Moſis, lib i. p. 616. and Joſephus, Antiq. Jud. lib. 
11. cap. 13. place the ſubject. Moreover, it appears from 
the principles and conduct of Moſes, that he could not 
allow the magicians to have performed real miracles: be- 
_ cauſe the ſcripture repreſents the whole body of magicians 
as impoſtures ; the ſacred writers, Moſes in particular, 
deſcribe all the heathen deities, in the belief of whoſe 
exiſtence and influence the magic art was founded, as un- 
ſupported by any viſible ſpirits, and utterly impotent 
and ſenſeleſs: the religion of Moſes was built on the unity 
and ſole dominion of God, and the ſole divinity of Jeho- 
vah was the point which Moſes was now about to eſta- 
bliſh, in direct oppoſition to the principles of idolatry; 
ſo that if he had allowed that the heathen idols, or any 
evil ſpirits ſupporting their cauſe, enabled the magicians 
to turn rods into ſerpents, and water into blood, and to 
create frogs, he would have contradicted the great deſign 
of his miſſion, and overthrown the whole fabric of his 
religion: befides, Moſes appropriates all miracles to God, 
and urges his own, both in general and ſeparately, as an 
abſolute and authentic proof, both of the ſole divinity of 
Jehovah, and of his own miſſion; which he could not 
juſtly have done, if his oppoſers performed miracles, 
and even the ſame with his. On the other hand, it 
has been urged, that Moſes deſcribes the works of the 
magicians in the very ſame language he does his own. 
Exod. vil. 11, 12. chap. v. 22, chap. viii. 7. and hence it 
is concluded, that they were equally miraculous, To this 
objection it is replied, that it is common to ſpeak of pro- 
feſſed jugglers, as doing what they pretend and appear to 
do; but that Moſes does not affirm, that there was a per- 
fect conformity between his works and thoſe of the magr- 
ctans, but they did fo, or in like manner, ufing a word 
which expreſſes merely a general ſimilitude; and he ex- 
preſly refers all they did, or attempted in imitation of 
himſelf, not to the invocation or power of demons, or of 
any ſuperior beings, but to human artifice and impoſture. 
The original words tranſlated inchantments, Exod. vii. 11. 
22, and chap. viii, 7. 18. import deception and conceal- 
ment, and ought to have been rendered, ſecret flights or 
Jugglings. Our learned writer farther ſhews, that the 
works performed by the mag icians did not exceed the cauſe, 
or human artihce, to which they are aſcribed. Farmer's 
Diſſ. on Miracles, 1771, chap. 3. 5 3. chap. 4. I 1. 
MAGISTER, MasTER, a title frequently found in old 
writing; noting the perſon who bore it to have attained 
ſome degree of eminence in ſcientia aliqua, preſertim in 
literaria. | 1 | 
In old times, thoſe we now call doctors, were called ma- 
giſtri, or maſters. | | | 
MAGISTERY, MaAG1$TER1UM, in Chemiſtry, is a name 
given to almoſt all precipitates; ſo that magi/tery and 
precipitate are almoſt ſynonymous : but the term has 
been lately applied to ſome particular precipitates, which 
are uſed in medicine and the arts. Such are the magiſte- 
ries of biſmuth, coral, crabs-eyes, ſulphur, &c. 
MAGISTERY of biſmuth, is a fine powder made by diſſolving 
biſmuth in ſpirit of nitre, and pouring on it a large quan- 
tity of clear water, which precipitates the magiftery to the 
bottom. | | = 
This is chiefly uſed in the compoſition of white paint 
for the ladies: it is preferred to all other whites on ac- 
count of its ſuperior beauty, luſtre, and almoſt inſenſible 
tint of carnation, which renders it more ſimilar to the 
ſineſt and whiteſt ſkin ; but the ſkin will be conſiderably 
injured by a continued uſe of it. See B1SMUTH. 
MaG1sSTERY of coral, &c. Coral, crabs-eyes, pearl, ſhells, 
chalk, and other ſubſtances of that kind, ate all abſor- 
bent and calcareous earths, eaſily ſoluble in nitrous acid. 
If the ſolutions of theſe matters are precipitated by a 
fixed alkali, and afterwards well waſhed, they acquire 
the name of mag iſtery, together with that of the ſubſtance 
which has been diſſolved and precipitated. 
MAGISTERY of lead. See LEAD. 


reſtigates the deſign, for which Pharaoh employed 


MAG1STERY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of reſins, or the reſin- 
ous 


MAS 


eus extracts of ſcammony, jalap, turbith, Ke. which are 
made by drawing a Uakkare from the matter in ſpirit of 
wine, and precipitating it wih wate f... 

| Mr. hoyle Mes Ns Proßer notion of 'a magiſſe 17 con- 
ſiſt in 4 9 of a body, whereby it is wholly, or 
ut leaſt in great meaſure, by means of ſome extraneous 
additatnent, converted into a body of a different kind : as 
when Fon ot copper is turned into cryſtals of Mars and 


AGISTRATE, is che name of any public officer or ruler, 


to whom the {executive power of the law is committed, 
either wholly'or in _ Of magiſtrates, ſome are ſu- 
preme, in whom the ſoveteign power of the ſtate reſides 3 
dthers are ſubordinate, deriving all their authority from 
the ſupreme mag iftratè, accountable to him for their con- 


duct, and acting in an inferior fecondary ſphere. See 


KN, SmeRiyy, JusTICE, c. 4 
MaM, Mayua, among Chemiſts, &c. the dregs or re- 
crements of 'a'compoſition, remaining after all the more 
fluid parts are expreſſed. © 5 
It is à word uſed by medical writters on many occaſions, 
ſometimes in a very lax, and ſometimes in a more appro- 
priated ſenſe. Some writers uſe it to expreſs a maſs of 
any thing; others for a thick ointment made up with very 
little fluid matter to ptevent its running; and others for 
the remains of an ointment after expreſſion from its in- 
gredients. Galen reftrains the word magma to expreſs 
only the feces of mirobalans, 8 
MAGNA arteria. See AORTA. 


MAGNAafſzaeligenda, a writ directed to the ſheriff to ſum- 
mon ſour lawful knights before the juſtice of aſſize, there, 


vpon their oaths, to chooſe twelve knights of the vicinage, 
&c. to paſs upon the great ofſize between A. B. plaintiff, 
and C. D. defendant, &. See ASSIZES., | 


Ma6Nna' Charts, the great cha» ter of liberties of England, | 


granted in the ninth year of Henry the Third, and con- 
hrmed by Edward the Firſt. 


The reaſon of its being termed Magna, or great, is either | 


becauſe of the excellency of the laws and liberties therein 
contained; or becauſe there was another charter, called | 
Char ta de Foreſta, eſtabliſhed with it, which was the leſſer 
of the to; or elſe becauſe it contained more than any 
other charters; vr in regard of the wars and troubles in 
the obtaining of it; 'or'of à great and remarkable ſolem- 
nity in the denouncing excommunications againſt the in- 
fingers of it, F YH 
Magna Gharta may be ſaid to derive its origin from king 
E 1wardithe Confeſſor, who ' granted divers liberties and 
privileges, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, by charter: the 
tame wah ſome others, were alſo granted and confirmed 
by king Henry I. by a celebrated great charter, now loft, 
His ſuecefors king Stephen, king Henry II. and king 
John, confirmed or re- enacted the ſame; but the laſt 
prince violating his charter, the barons took up arms, 
and his reign ended in blood. Henry III. who ſucceeded 
him, after having procured an inquiſition to be made by 
twelve men in each county, what the liberties of Eng- 
land were in the time of Henry I. confirmed, with ſome | 
alterations, the charter, obtained ſword in hand from 
king Jobn, in 1215, being the preſent Magna Charta; 
which he ſeveral times confirmed and as often broke 
again; till, in the thirty-ſeventh year of his reign, he 
came to Weflminſter-hall, where, in the preſence of the 


— 


robitity and biſhops, with lighted candles in their hands, 
Magna Charta wos read, the king all the while laying his 


hand on his breaſt, and at laſt ſolemnly ſwearing faith- 
fuily and inviotably to obſerve all the things therezn con- 
tained; as he vas a man, a Chriſtan, a ſoldier, and a king. 
Then the biſhops extinguiſhed their candles, throwing 
chem on the ground, crying, Thus let him be extinguilh- 
ed and ſtink in bell who violates this charter, 

Neverthelcſs, king Henry in the next year invaded the 
richts of his people, till the barons levied war againſt 
him; and, after various ſuceeſs, he confirmed this char- 
ter and the charter of the forelt, in the parliament of 
Marlbridge, and in the fifty-ſecond year of his reign. | 
Afterwards, by the ſtatute 25 Edw. I. called con fir matio 
chart um, whereby the great charter is directed to be 
allowed as the common law, all judgments contrary to 
it ate declated void; copies of it are ordered to be ſent 
to all cathedtal churches, and read twice a year to the 
people; and ſentence of excommunication is directed to be 
as conſtamly denounced againſt all thoſe that, by word, 
deed or counſel, act contra:y thereto, or in any degree 
infringe it. Sir Edward Coke obſerves, that it was con- 
hrmed no le $ than thirty two times, from the firſt Ed- 
ward to Henry IV. Then, after a long interval, by the 
futicion of RIGHT, by many falutary laws, particularly 
the HABEAS corpus act of Charles II. by the %, of 
ius, and Jattly by the % of SETTLEMENT, W 
The Magna Charta is the bas of the Engliſh laws and 
Uberties : beſides thoſe provifions, which redreſſed many 
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Jet over part of his 


dom. 


MAGNANINE, in Ornithology, the name of 


MAGNESIA alba, in Chemiſtry and Medic 


grievances iucident to feodal tenures, care way alſo taken | | 
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therein to; protect the ſubject a ainſt.gther, oppreſigns, 


Frequently, ariſing from unreaſonable /atnerceme:itg; fro 
| 5 ditreſs ot other procels-for debts nar ary Gove 


4 crown, and ſrom the tyrannical abuſe of the Pre. 


Fogative of purveyance, and pre-emption: It fixed A 


orfetiure of lands for felony in the ſame manner 38 
ſtill remains; prohibited for the Rasen i 


ants ves. 
158 fiſheries, N E of new gane Toy 
oppreſs the nei rhood, - With, xeſpeCt to pri 

rights, it eſtablifh 0 rite 


ted the teftamentary. power of the fub. 
over r eſtate, the reſt being dit. 
uted among his wife and children; it laid down the law 
of dower, as it hath continued ever ſince; and prohibited 
the appeals of women, unleſs for the death of their 
huſbands. In matters of public police and national con. 
cern: it enjoined an uniformity of weights and mes. 
ſures; gave new encouragement to commerce, by: the 
protection of merchant-ſtrangers; and forbad the alien. 
tion of lands in mortmain. With regard to the admini. 
ſtration of juſtice : beſides prohibiting all denials or de. 
lays of it, it fixed the court of common pleas. at Weſt. 
minſter that the ſuitors might no longer be harafſed with 
following the king's perſon in all his progreſſes; and at 
the ſame time brought the trials of iſſues home to the 
very doors of the freeholders, by direQing aſſizes to be 
taken in the proper counties, and eſtabliſhing annual 
circuits; it alſo corrected ſome abuſes: then incident to 

the trials by wager of law and of battle; directed the 
regular awarding of inqueſt for life or member; pro- 

hibited the king's inferior miniſters from holding pleas 
of the crown, or trying any criminal charge, whereby 


many forfeitures might otherwiſe have vijuſtly accrued 


to the exchequer; and regulated the time and place of 


holding the inferior tribunals of juſtice, the county- 


court, ſheriff's turn and court-leet. It confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed the liberties of the city of London, and 
all other cities, boroughs, towns, and ports of the king- 

And, laftly, (which alone would have merited' 
the title that it bears of the Great Charter) it protected 
every individual of the nation in the free enjoyment of 
his life, his liberty, and his property, unleſs declared to 


be forfeited by the judgment of his peers or the law of 


the land. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 47. 5 
a ſmall bird 


deſcribed by Aldrovand, Geſner, and ſome other authors, 
and ſeemin 


6 8 to be the ſame with our bedge-sPARRO W, 
commonly known among authors by the name curruca. 


MAGNES carneus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 


Cardan and ſome other authors, to a white earth dug in 
Italy and ſome other places, and called:a}ſo by many A- 
LAMITA albg, It is an indutated earthy ſubſtance of the 
hardn-ſs of oſteocolla, and is of a white colour variegat- 
ed with black lines. It adheres very firmly ta the tongue, 
and is hence ſaid to attract fleſh, in the ſame manner as 
the magnet does iron. It is even pretended, that if an 


iron ſtylus be rubbed over with this ſtony earth, and then 
plunged into the fleſh, the virtue of the earth will heal 


the wound as ſoon as made, and when the weapon is 


taken forth, there will remain no appearance of hurt. 


Z Þ 


Cardan affirms that he ſaw this tried with ſucceſs, but 
ſuſpects witchcraft in the caſe | | i rp 


ine, a fine white 
earth, which has not hitherto been found naturally pute 


or in a ſeparate ſtate, At Rome it bore the name of the 
Count of Palma, though many are of an opion, that the 


preparation was carried from Germany into Italy. It 
was, however, for ſeveral years, a celebrated ſecret, in 
poſſeſhon of ſome particular perſons, till the method of 
preparing it was made public by Lanciſi, in the year 1717, 
and aſterwards by Hoffman in 1722. It was then ex- 

trated from the mother - ley, or the liquor which remains 
after the cryſtallization of rough nitre z either by pre- 
cipitation with a ſolution of fixed alkaline ſalt; or by 

evaporating the liquor, and calcining che dry reſiduum, 
ſo as to diſſipate the acids by which the earth had been 
made diſſoluble. The magne/ia, in this mother-ley, pro- 

ceeds from the vegetable aſhes contained in it; but as 
quick-lime is commonly much employed in moſt of the 
German, French, and other European nitre-works, the 


ſubſtance obtained from the mother-leys of thoſe works 


15 rather a calcareous earth than mag neſia, and appears to 
be ſuch by its burning into quick-lime, and forming a 
ſelenites wich the vitriolic acid. Magneſia is called the 
miraculum chemicum, becaufe from two pellucid liquors a 
coagulum is formed, which contains this ſubſtance. 


From the experiments of Dr. Black, related-in-the Edin- 
burgh Phyf. & Lit. Ef. 


4 , Eff. vol, ii, art. 8. we learn; that mag - 
n:/ia is ſoluble, with eſferyeſcenſe, in vitriolic; nitrous, 


marine, and acetous acids; forming with the vitriolic, 
acid, cryſtals ſimilar to thoſe of the Epſom. ſalt, and 


with the nitrous acids, cryſtals which deliquated in a 


moiſt air; with marine acid it farmed no cryſtals ; but 
- the ſaline matter being evaporated to dryneſs, ſoon de- 


7 


liquated _ 


MAG 


y by expoſare to air: with diſtilled vinegar it | 
_ wr 7 evaporation, but a ſaline maſs, | 


Lisei en warm, refembling glue in colour and con- 
A mg britthe when cold. Magnefia was found to 
loſe; by calcination, ſeven-twelfths of its weight, and was 
thus deprived of the power of efferveſcing with acids ; 
whence the ſubſtance loſt by calcination was GAs, or fix- 


able AIR: nevertheleſs this gas, and almoſt the whole | 


ieht loſt by calcination, were reſtored to it by ſolution 
1 ele — 5 and precipitation ſrom them by a mild 
fed alkali, the gas of which is abſorbed : in this laſt 


reſpect it ſeemed analogous to the calcareous'earths, but | 


Jiffered from them in other properties; particularly in 
theſe, that when calcined, it was not ſoluble in water, 


nor communicated any ſenſible impregnation to . arid | 


that jt did not, like them, when calcined, become cauſtic 
| Dr. Black alſo found, that magne/ia was precipitated from 

acids by volatile alkali ; that, when uncalcined, it pre- 
cipitated ealcareous earth from acids; but when calcin- 


ed, or in any other way deprived of its gas, it did not | 


precipitate theſe earths : when uncalcined or united with 


gas, it precipitated lime from lime-water ; which ſhews | 
that the calcareous earth had a ſtronger power to com- 


bine with the gas, than the magne/ſia had, fince the 


bined with ſulphur, generally invelops ſtrata of coal: 


M. Margraaf has diſcovered that the ſerpentine earths in N 
Saxony, contain magne/ia : and M. Monnet adds, that the | 


marly and alſo the alum earths contain it. Mr. Henry, 


an ingenious apothecary at Mancheſter, has communicated | 
the following proceſs for making the magneſia. Diſſolve 


any quantity of ſal catharticus amarus in its own weight 


of water; filter and add to it by degrees a filtered ſolu- 
tion of pearl or pot-aſhes, in an equal quantity of water, | 


ſtirring them gently, until the mixed liquors have acquir- 
ed the appearance of a complete eoagulum; then deſiſt 
from adding any more of the alkaline lixivium, and im- 


mediately throw the mixture into a large veſſel of boiling | 
water; keep it boiling for a 2 of an hour, then (: 
8 


take it out, and put it into glazed earthen veſſels; as 


ſoon as the powder hath ſubſided, and before the water is 
quite cold, pour it off, and add 2 freſh quantity of boil- 


ing water; repeat thefe ablutions with hor water ſeveral 
times, till the liquor hath entirely loſt its faline taſte : 
then let it be ſo agitated as to ſuſpend the finer parts of 


the powder, in which ſtate decant it into other veſſels, and | 
having ſeparated the water from the magneſia, by incli- | 
nation, put it on large chalk-ſtones, till a conſiderable | 
part of the humidity is abſorbed ; then wrap it up in 


ſheets of white-paper, and dry it before the fire. Pour hot 
water upon the remaining powder, ſtir and decant it in 
its turbid ſtate, and ſeparate the magneſia from the water 
as before; thus the whole, or moſt of it, will be re- 
duced to an equal degree of fineneſs. The larger the 
quantity of water into which the precipitated powder is 


call, the more ſpeedily and perfectly will the vitriolated | 


tartar, which is formed by the union of the alkali with 
the acid of the ſal cath. be waſhed off. The neutral ſalt 
thould be waſhed off as quick as poſſible 3 otherwiſe, by 
allowing the mixture to ſtand for ſome time, the powder 


concretes into minute grains, which, when viewed with a | 
microſcope, appear to be afſemblages of needles diverg-| 
ing from a point. Theſe concretions cannot be re- diſſolv- 


ed by any waſhing, however long continued. Dr. Black 
orders four times the quantity of water to that of the 
ſolution for throwing the coagulum into, but Mr. Henry 
obſerves, that this quantity is much too little. The water 
thould be pure, and diſtilled water is the beſt, provided 
it be kept till its empyreuma is gone off. Hard or impure 
water makes magneſia coarſe and diſagreeable. The chalk- 
_ ſtones on which the magne/ia is dried ſhould be expoſed 

to a moderate heat, that the moiſture may evaporate 
quickly: and cleanlineſs ſhould be particularly attended 
to through the whole proceſs. : 

he magneſia is recommended by Hoffman, as an uſeful 
antacid, a ſafe and inoffenſive laxative in doſes of a dram 
or two, and a diaphoretic and diuretic, when given in 
ſmaller doſes of 1 or twenty grains. It is now much 

in uſe, particularly iu heart-burns, for correcting acidi- 
des iu the prime vie, and for preventing or removing the 
many diſorders o which children are ſubject on this ac- 
count. It is preferred to all common abſorbents, on ac- 
count of Its laxative qualitity, which ic manifeſts when it 
meets with an acid in the ſtomach and bowels, If it is 


* 


former earth took this gas from the latter; by which | 
means the former was rendered mild and unſoluble in | 
water, and therefore was precipitated, | This property | 
ſuggelted to Dr. Alſton a method of procuring ſweet | 
water at ſea, by adding magneſia to water, the putrefaction 

of which has been prevented by the previous adcition of | 
quick-lime. M. Monnet obſerves, that magngſia com- 


* * — 


— 


— 


— 
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Aanied, nor met with by an acld, it is not purgativeg but 

fümply abſorbent. ang u {14 
Objettion has been made to the uſe of magne/ia „r 
man and others, that it frequently produced flatolencits, 

ripings, and other uneaſy ſenſations; particularly in weak 
wels. It is now well known, that theſe ſymptotis muſt 
have been produced by the great quantity of fixed air 
contained in it, and-difcharged from it in conſequence of 
its meeting and efferveſcing with an acid in the ſtomach 
or inteſtines, Dr. Percival, therefore, ſuggeſted to Mr. 

Henry the idea of depriving it of its air, with a view of 
obviating theſe troubleſome ſymptoms occaſionally at- 
tending the uſe of it. For this purpoſe the megne/ia ſhould 
be calcined by putting it in a common crucible, placing 
it in a glowing fire and keeping it red-hot for the ſpace 

of two hours. The magneſia thus treated was found to 
be equally purgative, when given in half its former doſe, 
and is deprived, by this proceſs, of the diſagreeable qua- 
lities above mentioned, and acquires likewiſe new proper- 
ties, which render it likely to anſwer ſome other important 
practical purpoſe. By calcination it is not only rendered 

. incapable of generating air in the ſtomach and bowels, 
but it is qualified to abſorb, or render fixed, that which 
it finds chere, and which is produced, ſometimes in too 
great quantities, in the proceſs of digeſtion ; and it is 

conſequently adapted to relieve thoſe colics or other diſ- 
orders, which are commonly called flatulent. In this 
reſpect it promiſes, as Mr. Henry obſerves, to be much 
more efhcacious than rhe whole tribe of carminatives, 
from which it eſſentially differs with regard to its mode 
of operation and eſſects. It appears likewiſe to be the 
moſt proper cathartic for 2 afflicted with the ſtone, 
who are under a courſe of the ſoap-ley ; as it cannot, like 
the vegetable purgatives, counteract the lixivium, by 
throwing air into it; but, on the contrary, muſt abſorb 
a part of that air, which is already in the prime vie, and 

which would otherwiſe be attracted by the cauſtic alkali 
and render it leſs capable of acting on the calculus. In 
order to produce theſe effects, it is of great importance, 
that the magneſia intended for calcination, ſhould be per- 
fectly free from any admixture of calcareous earth; as 
in that proceſs, this laſt mentioned ſubſtance muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be deprived of its air, or rendered cauſtic ; and the 
magneſia which contains it will accordingly impregnate 
the water in which it is infuſed with the taſte and quali- 
ties of lime-water. Mr. Glafs's magngſia, which has been 
ſo highly extolled, appeared by Mt. Henry's experiments, 
to contain no inconfiderable portion of calareous earth. 
. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. art. 16. Henry's Exp. and 
Jot. 1773. | ALT) 

Macnes 85 nigra or MANGANESE, is a native mineral found 
in iron mines, and in the lead- mines of Mendip-hills, in 
Somerſetfhire, commonly conſidered as an ore of iron, 
though the experiments of Mr. Pott and Mr. Cronſtedt 
ſnew, that it contains little or no iton; and therefore, the 

latter author has made a diſtinct order of this earth, which 

he calls terre magneſis. From ſome experiments of the 
former writer, it may be preſumed that this mineral cou- 
ſiſts in great part of an earth, analogous to that of alum, 

Which, in combination with acids, makes one of the 

- ſtrongeſt ſtyptics. 2 | 
It is a denſe ponderous ſubſtance, in its fineſt and pureſt 
pieces, approaching greatly to the texture of the /aprs he- 
matites, being compoſed of regular parallel ſtriæ, diverg- 
ing from « centre. to the circumference. This kind, 
however, is rare; beſides which there is another ſome- 
what leſs pure kind, of an iron-grey colour, and irregu- 
larly ſtreaked like the Reel-grained lead-ores. But the 
common mangeneſe, is of a perfectly irregular ſtructure. 
It is very heavy, moderately hard, and of a deep duſky 
grey, approaching to black, though ſometimes of a fer- 

ruginous brown. It is found in large maſſes of no deter» 

minate ſhape, and of a rude, rugged, and unequal ſurface, 

Manganeſe gives fire but difficaltly with ſteel, and makes 

no efferveſcence with acids; though they diſſolve ſome 

part of it, eſpecially when it is calcined, Spirit of vi- 

trio] acquires from it a roſe colour; and aqua regia, alſo 

acquires colour, eſpecially from the black kind. From 
theſe ſolutions, fixed alkali precipitate a white earth. Ir 
is remarkable for communicating to a large proportion 
of glaſs in fuſion, a purpliſh or red tinge, which diſap- 
pears on a continuance of the fire; at the ſame time 


deſtroying the efforts of many other colouring matters 


and rendering a foul or coloured glaſs clear, When fuſed 
with nitre or with fixed alkali, it gives to warm water 
various colours, green, purple, red, or blue, which change 
by agitating the water. Cronltedt fays, that he has ſome- 
times extracted a ſmall portion of tin from magneſia; and 
that the colours given by it to glaſs, are calily deſtroyed 
by calces of arſenic or of tin. 

Dr. Prieſtley, on putting an ounce of this ſubſtance 


mixed with chubard, it N the rhubarb from leaving 
f 


mo on : the magne/ia is neither accom- 


finely powdered into a ſmall retort with a very long nar» 
r0w ,neck, and expoſing it to a red-ſand heat, found, 
JR that 
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f the laſt, produce was the purel} a ogerorec 
[magining that the nitrous acid, or at lealt 
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bluiſh tinge, Which contributes to its tranſpareney. See | . 
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This ſubſtance is of vaſt uſe 


* & 


Regulus of MANGANESE... 


my 
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the quality of theſe bodies, ſome of which are fold, 
very pure and rich, others good for almoſt nothing, and 


much of middle degrees of purity hetween theſe, For 


this reaſon there is no determining how, much of each is 


a 


e 


to be added to the glaſs, but the conciliator adds them at 


ſeveral times, and in ſmall quantities, and takes frequent | 
properly propor- | 


bk, n 7 | . .tuted grand pilot by king Edw.VI. with an annual ſalary 
LAZING to ay and te- 


commended medicinally, when calcined by a ſtrong fire, 


proofs by his eye, till he knows they are 
tioned. Sce GLASS. 


It is alſo uſed to give a G 


as an aſtringent. | 


| 4 e . AA l ; |. 
MaGNES15, opalina, opalin, or ruby:coloured magnęſia of | 


- antimony, is made, according to the directious of Lemerr, 


. 


* 


W 


_ uſually ſuppoſed to have taken its name. Though others | 


of equal parts of autimony, nitre, and decrepitated ſea- 


falt. It is a much weaker emetic than the liver of an- 
* timony. | 
MAGNET, a Jo 
ſtone, in weight and colour reſembling iron ore, and very | 
hard and heavy ; endued with divers extraordinary pro- 


MaGNEs, the Hadſtone; a fort of ferruginous 


erties, attractive, directive, inclinatory, &c. 


2 city of Magneſia, a port of the ancient Lydia, where it 
is ſaid to have been firſt ſound, and from which it is 


derive the word from a ſhepherd named Mag nes, who firſt 
diſcovered it with the iron of his crook on mount Ida. 
It is alſo called lapis nauticus, by reaſon of its uſe in na- 


vigation; and ſiderites, from its attracting iron, which | 
the Grecks called cg. 
The magnet is indeed a true 


derable portion of iron may be extracted, and is uſually 


ſound in icon mines, and ſometimes in very large pieces, 


half magnet half common ore, Its colour is different, 


- white, blue, red, black, but moſtly ferruginous, according 


to the different countries it is brought from. Norman | 


obſerves, that the beſt are thoſe brought from China and 


Pengal, which are of an irony or ſanguine colour; thoſe | 

of Arabia are reddiſh 3 thoſe of Macedonia blackiſh; and 

\ . thoſe of Hungary, Germany, I &c. of the colour 
af unwrought iron. Neither its 


gure nor bulk are deter- 


mined, bur it is found of all forms and ſizes. 


The ancients reckoned ive KIN 
colour and. virtue 3 che Abi 
Alexandria 
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kinds of magnets, 


Magneſian, Bœotic, 


. 


u, and Natolians 
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in the glaſs-trade, but neither 
the induſtrious Neri, nor any others who have written off 
the art, can ever deliver the true propottions in which * 
it is to be mixed with the glaſs- metal on the ſeveral oc- } . 
caſions. The ſame thing us alſo, to be obſerved inzegard | 
10.zaſfer, another ſubſtance in continual uſe with them. 
And the reaſon of this is, that there is vaſt dope is lis 
ing | 


iron ore, from which a conſi- 
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different in |. 
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: twg kinds» male and female z but 125 
or 


pole ; 
by tonch, to 


- ancients, and is mentioned aN Plato and Euripides, 
command, 


2 This . 
| finely deſcribed by Pliny 2 Quid lapidis is property is 


Ecce ſenſus manuſque tribuit illi natura. e , 
abitur namp lea 


| Magnetie Needle, printed 
Laſtly, che dip or inclinatiog of the needle, when at li- 
berty to play vertically, to a point beneath the horizon, 
was firſt diſcovered by another of our countrymen, Mr. 
R. Norman, who in 1581, publithed.the diſcovery he had 


| long before made, in a ſmall pamphlet, called the Nerv? 
The magnet is allo called /ap:s Heragleus, from Heraclea, | 


Aitraclive, where he ſhews how to determine its quan- 
tity» See DIpPING-reedle. SEED? dat 

MAGNET, phenomena of the. 1. In every magnet there 
are two poles, one whereof points northward, the other 
ſouthward; one of theſe is called the north-pole, and the 
other the ſouth; and that is generally, and molt proper- 
ly called the ſouth-pole, which, if the magnet was put 
into a little boat of wood, or other materials, large enough 

to ſupport it, and ſet afloat in water, would turn itieit 
towards the north; and that is more properly called the 
north-pole, which would turn towards the ſouth, Tb: 
reaſon of calling them thus is, that, the pole of the m 
which turns towards the ſouth, is of the ſame kind with 
the northern magnetic pole or poles of | the earth, aud 
contrary wiſe. Toe north pole of one magnet always at- 
tracts the ſouth-pole, and repels the north-pole of af. 
other, and vice verſd. It is obſerved that the poles 0! 
magnets are not at their extremities but at a little diſtance 
from thence :. and if the magnet be divided into ever ſo 
many pieces, the two poles will be found in each piece: 
we may add, that in ſome-natural magnets there are More 
than two poles, inſtances having occurred of ſome in 
Which there. are eight, nine, and even ten. M. Muſchen- 


hey alſo took it to be of 
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Was 


btoeck ſays chat he has ſeen a cube, each fide of which 
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edi one pole to another; and the equator is form- 
1 by a Plane bileQing it in 2 dire gticn perpendicular to 
- is. By the following methed, the fitudtion of the | 


oy the ſtone, may be exhibited to the ſight: let A B, 
1 726 e, g. k. be the poles of the ſtone; | 
about every ide gently rew'ſome ſteel-filings on a ſheet | 
ol white: paper; theſe/fmall particles wilt be alfeQed by | 
the effluvia of the ſtone, and ſo diſpoſed as to ſhew the | 
cCoutſe and direction of! the” magnetic particles in every 
art. Thus in the middle of each pole, between AB, | 
and D C, i: appears to go nearly ſtrait on; towards the 
Gdes it proceeds in lines more and more curved; till at 
1z{ the-curve lines from both poles exactly meeting and 
coinciding from numberleſs curves on each fide, nearly 
ol a circular figure, as repreſented in the diagram. This 
ſeems to ſhew, that the magnetie virtue emitted from one 
le circulates to and enters the other. The ſituation of 
the poles may be alſo determined by placing over the | 
mag net a very fine needle; which will ſtand perpendicu- 
lar over each pole, being more ſtrongly attracted by it, and 
no where elſe. 2. Theſe poles, in different parts of the 
globe, ate differently inclined towards a point under 
the horizon. 3. Theſe poles, thougb contrary to one 
another, do help mutually towards the magnet's attraction 
and ſuſpenſion of iron. 4. If two magnets be ſpherical, 
dne will turn or conform itſelſ to the other, ſo as either 
of chem would do to the earth; and after they have ſo 
cConformed or turned themſelves, they will endeavour to 
approach or join each other; but if placed in a contrary 
poſition, they will avoid each other. This property may 
be illuſtrated by placing two magnets on ſmall pieces of 
| wood, formed in the ſhape of boats, and ſwimming free- 
y on ſtagrated water, undiſturbed by wind, and at ſuch 
2 diſtance as to be within the ſphere of each other's acti- 
vity: both the boats will ſwim towards each other with 


the other magnet, they will both recede from each other 


lkewiſe be exhibited by ſuſpending a magnet C, from the 
end B of a balance, Tab. Magneti/m, fig. 2. and forming 


other magnet D under C, and C will be found to ruſh 


pied by it, aſcend, and the ſcale A will deſcend: if D 


. 


Contrary. | 

M. Muſchenbroek has found by a variety of experi- 
ments, that two magnets attract one another with differ- 
ent forces at different diſtances; that they act molt ſtrong- 
ly in mutual contact, in which caſe their force has been 
equal to the weight of three hundred and forty grains, 
but at the diſtance of twelve inches, equal only to twenty- 
three grains; nevertheleſs they obſerve no regular pro- 


of activity reaches even to fourteen feet, and others in 


that the repulſive ſorce is much leſs than that of attrac- 
tion; the latter in contact being equal to three hundred 


forty-four grains. It appears alſo from another experi- 
ment of the ſame author, that the repelling forces of 
both poles of the ſame magnet, are very conſiderable at 

the diſtance of twelve lines, being equal to thirty grains, 


towards D and to lift the weight in the ſcale A; but if 
the oppoſite end of D be preſented to C, C will be re- 


— — 


an accelerated motion, and meet exactly in the middle 
of the diſtance between them, provided that the boats 
and magnets were exactly of the ſame weight and bulk: 
but if either boat be turned, ſo that its magnet may pre- 
ſent a contrary end to that by which it was attracted by | 


and forty grains, whereas the former is equal only to 


| 
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lan The nis of 2 magnet is a right line which] attracibn and 


poles, and the direcxion of the magnetir effluvia in paſſing | 


with an equal velocity. The ſame phenomenon may 


an equilibrium with a weight in the ſcale A, place an- 


placed above C, as in E, the effects wilt be juſt the | 


portion in their decreaſe, but the ratio is leſs than the 
iuverſe of their diſtances; and different in different mag- | 
nets and at different times. There are ſome whoſe ſphere 


which it is not ſenſible at the diſtance of eight or nine | 
inches. He has alſo found, that the ſphere of repulſion | 
varies in different magnets, and at different diſtances ; and | 


tually, the OY 
has 


that they increaſe to the diſtance only of ſeven lines, 


contact they are equal only to thirteen grains. Mr. 


thoſe above mentioned : he maintains, that each pole 
acts, attrads, or repels exactly equally, at equal diſtances 
in every direction: and that the magnetical attraction 
and repulſion are exaclly equal toeach other. He adds, 
that the miſtake of thoſe who think otherwiſe, aroſe 


ſtrength, which mog net have in different circumſtances : 
for two magnets that are placed with their attracting 
Poles towards each other, will have their power, by that 


Poles be placed towards cach other, 
thereby be diminiſhed : and this increaſe” or diminution 
| of power will be in a greater or leſs de ree, according as 


hence in ail the experiments made on this ſubject, the 


where they are equal ro thirty-ſix, but that in immediate 


Michell, however, differs much in his deduCtions from | 
from their not attending to the different degrees of | 
means. increaſed: and, on the contrary, if their repelling | 


their power will | 


me magnets are nearer to, or farther from each other; 


— — 
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repulſion comte perßetaölſy be fler 0 fi. 


equality, the greater the diſtance of the t maphets 155 


with which the experiments are made; and vith Def 


And do great is the effeck of Hornets on each Stet” Vit 
when the repellent"p6les of a large map net and a ſmall 


one ure brought into cbntact, the mall one ſhall' Tome < 


times have its tepehenoy changed into attractio. Mr. 


Micheli alſo infers fromm other experiments, that the at- 


traction and repulſion of | magntts decreaſe as the ſquares 
of the diſtances from the reſpective poles incteaſe. The 


differences of opinion in this reſpect are aferibed by him 
to the want of making proper allowances for that pro- 
perty of magnets, in conſequence of which they attract or 
repel equally at equal diſtances, together with the increaſe 


and diminutibn of power in the Magnet, with which the 
experiments were tried. See Luws of MaAeNET ISM. 


5. If a magnet be cut through the axis, the parts or ſeg- 
ments of the ſtone, which before were joined; will now 
avoid and fly each other. 6. Tf the magnet be cut by a 


ſection perpendicular to its axis, the two points. which 
before wete conjoined, will become contrary poles; one 


in one, the other in the other ſegment. 7. Ton. is not 
only attracted by a magnet, even more than another mog- 
net, and equally attracts it, but alſo receives vir: ue from 
the magnet by application to it, or barely. from an ap- 


proach near it, though it do not touch it; and the iron 
receives this virtue variouſly, according to the parts of the 


ſtone it is made to touch, or even but to approach to. 
In order to communicate the magnetic virtue more effec- 
ing methods ate made-uſe. ot: viz. it 
cen diſcovered, that iron rubbed upon one of the 
poles of the magnet acquires much greater virtue than from 
any other part of it, and this is more conſiderable from 


an armed magnet, than from a naked one. Farther the 


more gently the iron is preſſed, and the more it is preſſed 
againft the pole, the more magietical it becomes. Again 
it is more convenient to N e iron on one pole, 
than on both ſides ſueceſſively; becauſe the iron receives 
magnetic virtue from each pole, in contrary directions, 
which deſtroy each other's effeAs. Moreover, the iron 
is much better impregnated by preſſing it uniformly and 
in the ſame direction, according to its length, than by 
rubbing it by the middle; and the extremity which 
tonches the pole laſt, retains the greateſt virtue; it is alſo 


of importance that the length of the iron be conſiderable. 


Beſides, a piece of poliſhed ſteel, or of pointed iron, re- 
ceives more virtue than mere iron, or iron of the ſame 
figure ; and, cæteris paribus, a picce of iron that is long, 
ſmall, and pointed, is more ſtrongly impregnated than that 


of any other ſorm. 8. If an oblong piece of iron be 


any way applied to the ſtone, it receives virtue from 
it, only as to its length. 9. The magnet loſes none of its 
own virtue by communicating any to the iron; though 
this is doubted by Mr. Savery ; and this virtue it can 
communicate to the iron very ſpeedily: though the long- 
er the iron touches or joins the ſtone, the longer will its 
communicated virtue remain in it; and a better magnet 
will communicate more of it, and ſooner, than one not 
ſo good. The late Dr. Gowin Knight, practiſed al me- 
thod, which he never publiſned, of communicating to 
iron a very conſiderable magnetic virtue, and alſo of in- 
crealing that of feeble magnets. From a report delivered 
to the Royal Society, in 1744, it appears that he bad 
prepared a. ſmall eight-cornered bar of ſteel, three 
inches and almoſt 7, long, and about half an ounce Troy in 
weight, which lifted by one of its ends about eleven of 
the ſame ounces: that another plain bar of ſteel of a paral- 
lelopiped form, 555 inches long, Fs inch broad, and % inch 
thick, weighing two ounces 83 penny-weights, lifted, in 
like manner, by one of its ends, twenty Troy ounces : 
that a ſteel bar, almoſt of the ſame form as the laſt, but 
only four inches in length, capped or armed with iron at 
each end, cramped with filver, and weighing all together. 
one ounce fourteen penny weigh, lifted by the feet of 
the armour. full four pounds Troy; and that a ſingle 
block of ſteel, of a parallelopiped form, almoſt four inches 
long, 17s high, and +, inch thick, armed with iron 
cramped with braſs, and ſuſpended by a ring of the ſame, 
and weighing all together fourteen. ounces one penny- 
weight, lifted by the fect of the armour, fourteen pounds 
24 ounces, Troy weight. He alſo exhibited a compound 
artificial magnet, conſiſting of twelve bars of ſteel armed, 
which lifted by the feet of the armour as the laſt, twen- 
ty-three Troy pounds 24 ounces. At the ſame time he 
preſented before the ſociety, a ſmall armed loadſtone, 
which, with its armour, weighed ſeven penny-weighte 


| fourteen grains, and which could ſcarce lift two ounces ; 


but. improved by his method, it ſuſtained ix ounces 
eighteen penny-weights and three grains. See Armed 
[+ apart, and Artificic! MAGNET. 

10. Iron will receive magnetiſm more eafily than ſtee! ; 


the ſoft ſteel receives it much more eaſily than the ſprings 


tempered, and the (pring-tempered much mote eaſily than 


1 the 


vet, &c. and it may be quite deſtroyed by fire, and by 


« , * 
| * £ - 
% 


the hard: but a, piece of ſpring-tempe 
return near ſo much magnetiſm, and is therefore incapa- 
ble of being excited to the fame degree, as hard ſteel ; 
2 ſteel will retain it ſtill leſs; and iron, which is the 
teſt of all, ſcarce retains any. Mr. Michel has evinced 

the truth of theſe obſervations both by reaſoning and ex- 
_ periment. There are other bodies, beſides iron and ſtee], 
_ which are ſuſceptible of magnetiſm ; theſe are probably 


red Reel will not 


no other than iron in ſome ſhape or other, or bodies that | 


have a mixture of them: ſuch are all ſorts of iron ore 
| after ignition, and fome before. It is obſervable, that 
ſeveral of the hard ores of iron, which are not affected 
in the leaſt by the magnet in their natural ſtate, are vigo- 
roully attracted by it, when moderately roaſted ; that the 
calces of iron, by flight roaſting with inflammable addi- 
tions, are made to obey the loadſtone, and revived into 
their metallic form, each particle appearing now to be 
perfect iron; whilſt the calces of other metals are in no 
degree revived, without being brought into fuſion. There 


are alſo ſeveral ſorts of heavy, ſhining, opake, black, or| 


dark chocolate-coloured ſand, moſt of which, if not all, 

are iron ores, which are ſuſceptible of magnetiſm. Of 

this kind is the dark-brown ſand in EMERY: we may 

alſo reſer to this claſs moſt braſs, and ſeveral other me- 
| tals; and bricks that have been much burnt in the fire. 
The magnetiſm of theſe is probably owing to a ſmall 
quantity of iron mixed with them. What is in the braſsy 
Mr. Michell conjectutes, may come from the lapis cala- 
minatis, which is ſaid to have often a ſmall mixture of 
iron in it: but Mr. Arderon, who has ſucceeded in giv- 


ing maguetiſm and polarity to braſs, has doubts as to the 
-mixture of iron with braſs: particularly, becauſe braſs | 
| fluxes with a much leſs degree of heat than iron, and 


iron naturally ſwims in fluid braſs. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 1. 
p- 774. | | 
11. A needle touched by a magnet 


Itſelf does. 12. Neither /oad/tone nor needles touched by it 
do conform their poles exactly to thoſe of the world, but 


have uſually ſome variation from them; and this vARI1A-| 


- T10N is different in divers places, and at divers times in 


the ſame place. 13. A hadſtone will take up much more 


iron when armed or capped, than it can when naked. 
And though an iron ring or key be ſuſpended by the 
loadfline, yet the magnetical particles do not hinder that 
ring or key from turning round any way, either to the 
right or left. See Ax us and Armed MAGNET. 

14. The force of a loadſione may be variouſly increaſed 
or leſſened by the various application of iron, or another 
hadſlone, to it. 15. A ſtrong magnet, at the leaſt di- 
ſtance from a leſſer, or a weaker, cannot draw to it a 


piece of iron adhering actually to ſuch leſſer or weaker | 
ſtone ; but if it come to touch it, it can draw it from 


the other : but a weaker magne:, or even a little piece of 
iron, can draw away or ſeparate a piece of iron contigu- 
ous to a greater or ſtronger loadſlone. 16. In theſe north- 
ern parts of the world, the ſouth pole of a laadſtone will 


| raiſe up more iron than the north pole. 17. A plate of | 
iron only, but no other body interpoſed, can impede the 
operation of the loadſtone, either as to its attractive or di- 


rective quality. Mr. Boyle found this true in glaſſes 
ſealed hermetically; and glaſs is a body as impervious, 


as moſt are, to any effluvia, The magnetic virtue is ſen- | 


ſibly continued through the ſubſtance of ſeveral conti- 
guous bodies or pieces of iron, as keys, &c. It pervades 
the pores of the hardeſt bodies; and equally attracts the 
iron in vacuo, as in open air. 18. The power or virtue 
of a loadflone, and of iron or ſteel impreguated with the 
magnetic virtue, may be impaired by long lying in a 
wrong poſition, by an electrical ſtroke, as allo by ruſt, 


LIGHTNING. 19. A piece of iron wire, well touched, 
will, upon being bent ropnd in a ring, or coiled round on a 
ſtick, &c. generally, quite loſe its directive virtue ; but 
it will always have it much diminiſhed : and yet if the 
whole length of the wire was not entirely bent, ſo that 
the ends of it, though but for the length of one tenth of 
an inch, were left (trait, the virtue will not be deſtroyed. 
in thoſe parts: though it will in all the reſt, This was 
Grft obſerved by Mefl. Grimaldi, and de la Hire; and is 
conſirmed by the experiments of Dr. Derham; who adds 
farther, that through coiling or bending the wire as above 
would always deſtroy its virtue by day, yet it would not 
do it in the evening. 20. The ſphere of the activity of 
magnets is greater and Jeſs at different times: in particu- 
lar that reſerved in the repoſitory of the Royal Society wi.) 
krep a key or other body ſuſpended to another, ſome- 
times at the height of eight or ten feet; and at others, not 
above four feet. See 4. above. 'To which we may add, 
that the variation of. the mwgnetical needle from the me. 
ridian vatics at various times of the day; as appears from 
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it will then be turned the contrary way. 


will turn its ends the] 
ſame way towards the poles of the world, as the magnet 


ſome expetiments of Mr. Graham. See VARIATION. | | 


21. By twiſting a piece of wire touched with a magnet, 
2 | | 
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its virtue is exceedingly diminiſhed, ang ſometimes 
diſordered and — that in ſome parts it will . 
tract, and in others repel; and even in ſome pl 1 
ſide of the wire ſeems to be attraQted; and the 3 
ſide repelled, by one and the ſame pole of the flo ö 
22. A piece of wire that has been touched, bei > 
or cleft in two, the poles are fometimey: Mes So . 
a Cleft magnet; the north becoming the'ſouth and the 
ſouth the north: and yet ſometimes one half of the whe 
will retain its former poles, and the vthet half will ba 
them changed. To which it may be added, that la og 
one or other fide of the half uppermoſt; cauſes a great the 3 
ation in its tendency or avertion to the poles of the v — 
. , 


23. A wire being touched from end to end with the * | 


pole of the magnet, the end whereat you begin will alan 
turn contrary to the pole which Woche W if be po x , 
touched the fame way with the other pole of the dee, 
« 2 8 l 

of wire be touched in the middle with Fl» on * | 
the magnet, without moving it backwards or forwards - 
in that place will be the pole of the wire, and the two 
ends will be the other pole. 25. If a magnet be heated 


_ red-hot, and again cooled either with its ſouth pole to- 


wards the north in a horizontal poſit ion, or with its ſouth 
pole downards in a perpendicular poſition; its poles 
will be changed. 26. Mr. Boyle (to whim we are in. 
debted for the following magnetical phenomena) found 
he could preſently change the poles of a ſmall fragment 
of a load/tour, by nate op to the oppoſite vigorous = 
ones of a large magnet. Dr. Knight diſcovered a method 

of changing the direction of the poles in natural magnet, 


_ multiplying and variouſly placing them at pleaſure, In 


the firſt inſtance, recorded in the Philoſophical T * 
tions, he inverted the poles of a — tp by a — 

which required only a minute's time; ſo that the ſame 
end, which before attracted the ſouth end of the needle 

now attracted the north and repelled the ſouth, and vice | 
verſa in the ſame time he again turned the direction of 
the polarity of the ſtone at right angles, to its former di- 
reQion; and afterwards inverted this laſt direction of the 
poles. In the ſecond ſeries of experiments, he cut a piece 
of natural /oadffone into the ſhape of parallelopiped 
Irs inch long, 4g inch broad, and ++ in thickneſs: its 
weight was three drams and ten grains. In this ſtone he 
placed the magnetical virtue in fuch a manner, that the 

two oppoſite ends became, both of them, ſouth poles, and 
the middle was quite round a north pole. The two op- 
polite ends of another ſtone were made both north poles, 
and the two oppoſite ſides ſouth poles. At one end of 
another ſtone, he placed a north pole ſurrounded by 2 
ſouth ; and at the other end a ſouth ſurrounded by a 
north pole; ſo that the edges of each ſurface had a pole 


of a different denomination from that which occupied the 


middle, On another occaſion, he inverted the poles at 


the ends of a piece of magnet, and then transferred them 


to the ſides of the ſtone. All theſe changes of the poles 
are eaſily produced by ſteel bars A B, C D, Tab. Magne- 
tifm, fig. 3. impregnated with a ſtrong magnetic virtue, 
by which the piece of magnet E F, placed between them 
is ſo affected, that the poles may be changed at pleaſure, 
and excited in places that are touched by the ends of the 
bars. Mr. Michel! has ſhewn the method of doing this 


both in ſmall and large magnets. If a ſmall and ſhort 
magnet is to have its poles changed, lay the ſupporters 
deſcribed under Armed MAGNETS ſo, that the centre of 


their force ſhall, at each end, lie at the end of the line 
deſigned to be the axis of the magner, and touch it dou- 
ble in the manner explained under Artificial Mex, 
as near as may be in that direction. If the poles are to 
be converted, and the magnet be long enough, touch it 
double according to the directions for converting the poles 
of an artificial magnet; then ſupport it, and touch it over | 
again with freſh touches: or if the magnet is ſhort, apply 
bars as fupporters only, and change them two or three 
times: or elſe make uſe of the following method, appli- 
cable to large magnets, If the poles of ſuch are to be 


changed, the middle of the end of the piece of iron placed 


at each end of the magnet (ſee Armed MacNnerT) is to 


be placed againſt the end of the line deſigned to be the 


axis. If the poles are to be converted, it ſhould be done 


fut by touching double, if a ſufficient force of magneti- 


cal bars can be applied for this purpoſe : but if by roucli- 
ing double, the poles will not be converted, place the 
magnet between two pieces of iron, then keeping them 
ſteady at their diſtance, remove the magnet, and con- 
necting the pieces of iron by wedges of iron, that may 
not ſtand in the way of it, when it is to be put in its 
place again, apply the ſupporters as before, and putting 
the magnet in its place, take off the iron wedges. This 
may be done two or three times, if it be found neceſſary, 
retouching the ſupporters every time. See Artificial 
MacneT. It is well known, that L1GK4TNING noc 
only deſtroys, but reverſes in ſome caſes, the poles of 

| | magnetic 


A | | | & | 5 
magnetic needles? ) A. tools well tempered, 
when heated by arbrifle. attittion: Ya 
Will, while, warm, attract thin filings,or chips of iron, 
. wanting ur " 
4"; quits cd, 5 775 

' have 3 Jong tame, 
+ nently, Ingen gf 
north polę, an 1 4 


bl iron that 8 noktgad long in an erect poſture, if it. 


be only! 
its lower, cpd, the north pole; as appears from its at- 
ttacting the four pale, of a needle; but then this virtue | 
is tranſient, Ae inverting the bar, the poles will chif t 
their places. In order therefore to render. the quality 
permanent in an iron, bar, it mult continue a long time in 
proper poſition, But the fire will produce the effect in 
; Map but as it will immediately deprive a loadſtone 
of its attracting virtue, ſo it ſoon gives a verticity to a 
dar of fron, if, being heated: red-hot, it be cooled in an 
erect poſture, or directly north and ſouth, Nay, tongs 
and pokers, by being olten heated and ſet to cool again 
in a poſture. nearly erect, have frequently gained this 
magnetical property. The magnetic virtue may be/exciie«] 
in iron and, ſteel by electricity and lightning. 30. Mr. 
Boyle found, chat by heating a piece of Englith oaker 
© red-hot, and placing it to cool in a proper poſture, ma- 
nifeſtly acquired a magnetic virtue. And an excellent 
mag net ol the ſame ingenious gentleman's having lain 
nesr a Year in an inconvenient poſture, had its virtue 
1 futpriüngly Impaired z1as if it had been injured by fire. 
oY 31. A ncedle, well, touched, it is well known, will point 
"north and ſouth :, if it have one contrary touch of the 
"* ſame fone, it will; be deprived of its faculty; and by an- 
other ſuch, touch it will bave its poles quite changes. 
32. If a bar of iron have gained a verticity by being 


he iron, bars of windows, &cc. which 
ood in an erect poßtion, grow perma- 
the lower end of ſuch bars being the 


a 


then hammered at the two ends; its virtues will be de- 
ſtroyed by, two or three ſmart blows on the middle. 
M. Martin ſays, that by a ſmart ſtroke of a hammer on 
the untouched end: of the dipping-needle, he has often 
cauſed the whole magnetic virtue to come to that end 

| from the other, ſo as to make it dip on that fide as much 
as it did on the other before: on the contrary, by ſuch a 

ſtroke he has ſometimes made it dip much more on the 
touched end than before. Sometimes, by ſtriking it, the 
- necdle, which dipped. before, will be reſtored to its equi- 
| librium, as if the virtue had made its eſcape, or were 

uniformly (diffuſed. all over the needle. 33. By drawing 
the back of a knife, or long piece of ſteel wire, &c. 
; leiſurely over the pole of a /aad//one, carrying the motion 
* from the middle of the ſtone to the pole; the knife or 
wire wall accordingly attract one end of a needle: but 
if the knife on wire be paſſed from the ſaid pole to the 


Which in the other caſe it attracts. 34. Either a magnet 
or a piece of iron being laid on a piece of cork, fo as to 


of the two is held in the hand, the other will be drawn to 
it: {0 that iron attracts. the magnet as much as it is 


le's degree of virtue, according to the part it is touched 
on. It receives the ſtrongeſt touch, when it is drawn 
leiſurely from the handle towards the point over one of 
the poles: and if the ſame knife thus touched, and thus 
in paileſſion of a ſtrong aitractive power, be retouched 
in a coatrary direction, viz. by drawing it from the point 


loſes all its virtue. Laſtly. lt is obſerved by ſome writers, 


ſmall than in large ones, in proportion to their bulk. It is 
very rare that very large ones will take up more than three 
or four times their own weight, but a {mall one, that is 
only tolerably good, will rake up eight, ten, or twelve 
times its weight, Mr. Martin mentions. one, whoſe 
weight with the armature is only forty-three grains, that 
will take up twenty-four times its own weight, or one 
thouſand and thirty=two grains; and another wore in a 
ring, weighing ſcarce: three grains, that will take up 
leven hundred and forty-ſix grains, or two hundred and 
biſty times its own weight, | u 
laoxEr, in Medicine. Some writers of the middle ages 
have, from a miſtaken tranſlation. of Vheophraſtus, been 
induced to account the load/ione poiſonous, which the 
ancients were ſo far from doing, that they gave it in- 
Wardly. Galen aſcribes a purgative quality tot, and 
recommends it in dropſies; and Dioſcorides preſcribes. it 
as a good medigine to evacuate grols melancholic humours, 
It is doubiſeſs poſſeſled of the {ame virtues with:the-other 
5d Vo „III. Ne. 213. cen 
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atttitions asg filing, turning. & c.“ 


he, upper end the ſouthern. 29. A bar 


held perpagdigplars will become magnetical and 0 


lu im freely in water; it will be found, chat which ſoever 


attracted by it; action and reaction being always equal. | 
In this experiment, if the magnet be ſet afloat, it will 
direct its rwo poles to the poles of the world. 35. A 
knife, &c. touched with the magnet, acquires a greater or 


middle of the ſtone, it will repel that end of the needle | 


towards the handle over the ſame pole, it immediately | 


that the power or force of magnets 1s generally greater in | 


1 heated red-hot, and cooled again, north and ſouth, and | 


— 


” — 


ores of iron, though Ah. never uſed inwardly, being 
Fe 1 wh ee oms: platters.  buartl ant 


It has bern ſaid, thati;theapphoation of the wrrificial 
magnet, or of a maguatical bat to the ter ih will 'effeRually 
nces/of, theis.retaini ag the virtue when 


cure, the toeth- ach. ene 19951 non 
AN] Metallurgy and Cbemigry. An, may 
generally be diſeovered to be f R · by then for 
almoſt all of them-will-beattracted!by lit cithet before or 
alter ignition. A ſtrong ar bifcial , Well hung. 
and, uled as a needle; wilkbelt rte for tiiis putpoſe. It 
will alla readily nd, and ſepatate any little bits of iron 
or ſteel from other things, aid particularly iron fee! 
from thoſe of other metals, It wüblrkewiſd diſcover whe- 


ther tools, & c. are made of fleel, or wfiether they are 


iron caſe-hardened; for the ſteel; will retetre a ſtrong 


touch, when the other will hardly rectivd any For the 
uſe of the magnetic needle, in Miningꝭ toe NEN Ac- 


cording. to Neumann, the magnet is almoſt totally ſoſuble 
in ſpirit of nitre, and partially in the vitriolit and ma- 
krine acids 5 44h Fats :, tie | 


4 "TIL 
a ” 


MaGNET, armed, denotes one that is capped; caſed; or ſet 


in iron or ſtecl, in order to make it take up the greater 
weight, and alſo more. readily to diſtinguiſh its poles. 
For the method of arming the natural magnet ſee ARM. 


Mr Mitchell directs to increaſe the power of a tiatural 


magnet, if it be ſmall and ſhort, by laying a great num- 
ber of iron bars at its end, after the manner of up- 
porters, care being taken to apply the proper poles; if 
it be pretty long, ſo as to allow room for it, by touching it 
alſo double with ſeveral bars, according to its bulk, ap- 
plying them to all ſides at once. To inereaſe che power 
of a large magnet, inſtead of placing ſuppotters, he ad- 
viſes to put a large piece of iron, of the thickneſs and 
brœadth of the magnet at each end of it. This piece of 
iron ſhould be either: three or four times as long as it is 
thick, or elſe ſhort, and three or four times as large at the 
end not touching the magnet, as at the other: in the 
former of theſe ways, there are to be placed n one ſide, 


in the other cale at the broad end, as many ſupporters 


as can conveniently ſtand there. This, if the magnet be 
very ſhort, way be ſufficient; if it be long, it ſhould be- 
ſides be touched double. If the magnets to be thus im- 
proved be very ſuſceptible of magnetiſai, they ſhould 
have much thicker armour than is generally uſed, becauſe 
they will thus retain more magnetiſm; and the armour 
ſhould be ſo faitened, that the hoops, &c. uſed for that 
purpoſe may not ſtand in the way of applying any thing 
to the ends, or the ſides; for it is much the beſt way to 
make any ſhort magnets magnetical in their armour, be- 
cauſe they will retain more power by this means. But 
Mr. Michell apprehends, that the beſt way of managing 
very large magnets, would be to flit them in a direction 
parallel to the axis, into ſeveral long bars of the length 
of the ſtone, and having made them magnetical ſingly, 
to put them into their armour, in the manner directed 
for compound artificial magnets. The ſteel bars uſed for 
artificial magnets, may be armed and made magnetical, 
like the natural magnets. Armed compound artificial 
magnets may be made of ſeveral bars exactly of a length, 
with armovr nicely fitted to them. The bars ſhould have 
the tame proportions as thoſe,of ſingle unarmed magnets; 
they ſhould be touched fingly, and put into their armour, 
as they are touched, wich the poles of the fame denomi- 
nation the ſame way. The armour ſhould be pretty 
thick, and ſhould have a wedge of iron applied to it, 
whilſt the bars are putting in, and till the whole is bound 
together and finiſhed; for which reaſon the cafe, that 
keeps the armour together at bottom, ſhouidebe put on 
before any of the bars are put in. The iron wedge thor 14 
always continue applied to the magnet, but when it is uſed x 
for this will be a great preſervation to it; though with 
all this pteeaution, it will loſe a great deal of its firit 
ſtrength in a very little time. Mr. Mitchell directs an 
occational magnet of this kind to be made in the following 
manner: let there be a ſmall box, about an inch deep, fix 
inches long, and three or four wide; in the bottom of this 
box fix two bars of iron, at each end one, about à inch 
ſquare, reaching quite acroſs the ends and through holes 
in one ſide, and projecting a little way beyond; theſe 
projecting ends ſerve as feet to lift with like thoſe of the 
common armed natural magnet: the faces ot theſe feet 
ſhould lie in the ſame plane with each other; and they 
may be reduced, by taking off the edges, to about half 
the breadth of the bar, in the flat way of the box. 
When the magnet is wanted, apply a wedge ot irom to the 
two fret, that come through the ſide of the box; and 
having made any number of the ſix- inch bars as magne- 
tical as may be, place them one by one witlu their edges 
againſt the two iron bars in the box, and with their: poles 
of the ſame denomination the ſame way, paſeing them 
cloſe againft the fide of the box, Which will keep them 
from turning over and ly ing flats * Having placed as 
; . K | | Nin a agmi ers 


we y 
. at * 


* 
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Matty of the ſix-inch bars as are required, in this manner, 
Jay two or three doubles of flannel, or ſomething elſe that 
is ſoft and ſpungy, over them, and preſs them againſt the 
two iron bars with the lid of the box, and faſten it down. 
Such a magnet as this may be eaſily taken to pieces and 
retouched, and ſet together again, as occaſion ſhall ſerve. 
A magnet of this kind, conſiſting of three dozen of ſix- 
inch bars, will lift fifty pounds avoirdupois. | 
MAGNET, arſenical, in Chemiſtry, MaGNnes arſenicalis, de- 
notes a mixture of equal parts of arſenic, ſulphur, and 
antimony melted together over the fire, and condenſed 
in manner of a ſtone. | 
It is a very gentle cauſtic, and was firſt invented by An- 
gelus Sala. It ſucceeds very well in taking down fun- 
gous fleſh in wounds. It has its name magnet, becauſe, 
being worn during malignant diſeaſes, it is ſuppoſed to 
preſerve the wearer from infection, by a mag netical power, 
MaGNer, artificial, is a iteel or iron bar, impregnated with 
the magnetic virtue, ſo as poſſeſs all the properties, and 
be uſed inſtead of the natural /oad/?one. The method 
of making magnets of this kind, by means of a natural 
magnet, and even without the aſſiſtance of any magnet, 
was ſuggeſted many years ago by Mr. Servington Savery, 


and particularly deſcribed in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 414. 


pieces of iron, about an inch long each, fixed u 


left, with their poles of the ſame denomination the ſame 
way, without one or more on the other fide to counter. 


are taken out they will alſo damage one another : and 


See alſo Abridgement, vol. vi. part ii. p. 260, &c. 
But as his method was tedious and operoſe, though ca- 
pable of communicating a very conſiderable virtue, it was 
little practiſed. 
brought this kind of magnets to their preſent ſtate of per- 


fection, ſo as to be of much greater efficacy than the na- | 


tural ones. The reſult of his method, though the proceſs 
itſelf was kept ſecret, was firſt publiſhed in the Phil. 


Tranſ. for 1744. vol. xliii. art. 8 and Phil. Tranl. for | 


1745. art. 3. See alfo vol. xliv. for 747. art. 2. Mr. 
Wilſon has lately communicated to the public Dr. 
Knight's method ; who informs us, that having provided 
himſelf with a large quantity of clean filings of iron, he 

put them into a large tub, that was more than one-third 
filled with clean water; he then, with great labour, 
worked the tub to and fro for many hours together, tha: 
the friction between the grains of iron by this treatment, 
might break off ſuch ſmaller parts as would remain ſuſ- 

| pended in the water for ſome time. The obtaining of 
theſe very ſmall particles in ſufficient quantity, ſeemed to 
Him, to be one of the principal deſiderata in the experi- 
ment. 
poured the ſame into a clean earthen veſſel, leaving the 


filings behind; and when the water had ſtood long 


enough to become clear, he poured it out carefully, with- 
out diſturbing ſuch of the iron ſediment as ſtill remained, 


which now appeared reduced almoſt to impalpable pow- 


der. This powder was afterwards removed, into another 


veſſel, in order to dry it: and this proceſs was ſeveral 


times repeated. When a ſufficient quantity of this fine 
powder was procured, he made a paſte of it with linſeed 


oil; preferring this vehicle, becauſe it contained a con- 


ſiderable quantity of the phlogiſtic principle. With 


theſe two ingredients he made a ſtiff paſte, which he L 


well kneaded, before he formed it into convenient ſhapes, 
and then put upon wood, and ſometimes on tiles, in or- 
der to bake or dry it before a moderate hre, at about a 
foot diſtance from it. 
nerally attained a ſufficient degree of hardneſs. When 


theſe baked pieces were become cold, he gave them their 
maguetic virtue in any direction he pleaſed, by placing 


them between the extreme ends of his large magazine of 
artificial magnets for a few ſeconds or more, as he ſaw 
occalion. 
ſach, that when any one of thoſe pieces was held be- 
tween two of his beſt ten-guinea bars, with its poles pur- 
poſely inverted, it immediately of itſelf turned about to 
recover its natural direCtion, which the force of thole 
very powerful bars was not ſufficient to counteract. 


Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixix. part i. for 1779. art. 5. How- 


ever, the method of making artificial magnets was diſco- 
vered and publiſhed by Mr. John Mitchell, in a Treatiſe 
of Artificial Magnets, printed in 17 50. and by Mr. John 
Canton, in the Phil. Tranſ. for 1751. vol. xlvii. art. 6. 
p. 31. The procels for this purpoſe was alſo found out 


by others, particularly by Marul Uitgeleeze Natuurkund. 
Verhand. tom. ii. p. 261. and Du Hamel, Hitt. Acad. 


Roy. 1745 and 1750. 
Mr. Michels method of _—_ magnets is as follows: 
prepare a dozen bars of ſteel, of about 14 ounce weight 
each, fix inches long, and half an inch broad: let theſe 
be hardened with a full, but not too great heat: let one 
end be nicked all round with a chiſſel, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the other ; and the ends of the bars ſhould be clean- 
ed after hardening, either upon a ſmooth ſtone, or razor- 
grinder's wheel: the ſize and _ of the bars may be 
varied at pleaſure, provided that the length be propor- 
t.oned to the thickneſs,» The beſt ſort of ſteel is that 


Dr. Gowing Knight was the firſt who | 


_ unmarked end of one, to touch the marked end of the 


north, which will be ſome advantage to them. Then 


pole, flide it backwards and forwards from end to end 


three or four times. 
_ uppermoſt, and to touch them over again on that fide as 
into the middle, where they alſo are to be touched, 


If an unarmed magnet, either natural or artificial be uſed, 
The water being thus rendered very muddy, he 


In about five or fix hours it ge- | 


By this method, the virtue they acquired was | maining half that are ſoft, harden thoſe a!ſo, and pro- 
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which has no veins of iron in it, and Mr. Michel ha 
found the common bliſtered ſteel at leaſt equal to 3 
other. When any magnet does not auſwer expectation 
it will be proper to harden it over again, with a greater 
or leſs degree of heat, till it proves better. In order 5 
preſerve theſe bars, contrive a box, that ſhall have two 
in the middle of each end, over againſt each W. 
the diſtance of ſix inches from outſide to outſide. 'Theſs 
pieces of iron, may be about +} inch ſquare, and ſhould 
be filed pretty ſmooth on the ſides. Againſt theſe are tg 
be placed, with their edges towards them, the twelve 
magnetical bars, ſix on one fide, with their ſouth, or 
north poles one way, and fix on the other fide with the | 
ſame poles the contrary way. It is neceſſary to obſerve 
that theſe bars mult neither be taken out, nor Put in 
all, or too many on a fide at once; for if two only ® 


balance their effects, they will damage each other: and 
if two of the ſame fide be taken out together, or laid with 
their poles of the ſame denomination together, after they 


if this be the caſe, it will be proper to reſtore them, be- 
fore they are vſcd, after the manner preſcribed for mak- 
ing of magnets, In order to make the marked ends of 
theſe bars ſouth poles, and the other ends north poles, 
place ſix of them in a line north and ſouth, bringing the 


next throughout; the marked ends lying towards the 


take an armed magnet, and placing it with both poles 
upon one of the bars, the north pole towards the marked 
end, which is to be a ſouth pole, and the ſouth pole 
towards the unmarked end, which is to be a north 


of the whole line of bars three or four times, taking care 
that they all touch. Then taking it oF, remove the two 
endmolt bars into the middle, and paſs over them again 
Having thus touched the bars, it 
will not be improper to turn them with the other ſide 


before, omitting the endmoſt bars, till they are removed 


lay the bars in a line as before; place the ſouth pole of 
the magnet upon the marked end of the endmoſt bar, and 
ſlide it over the whole line to the end: then taking that 
pole off, place the north pole upon the ſame bar in its 
room, not at the extremity of the bar, but towards the 
middle, and flide it back again; then, change the poles 
again, oblerving to ſet the magnet on at the middle of the 
bar, and ſlide it to the other end, as at firſt. Having done 
this four or five times, remove the two endmoſt bars into 
the middle, and placing the ſouth pole of the magnet upon 
the marked end of them, flide it to the unmarked end; 
and then placing the north pole upon the unmarked end, 
flide it to the marked end. Let this be repeated three or 
four times; and turning the bars with the other ſide up- 
ward, repeat the ſame proceſs again. When the mag- 
ncts are weak, it may be neceſlary to touch the bars, ac- 
cording to the preceding directions, before they are 
hardened, when they will receive the magnetic virtue | 
more eaſiiy; then, making the whole dozen magnetical, | 
in the manner hereafter preſcribed, till they are as ſtrong— 
ly ſo as they will be in their foft ſtate, harden one half; 
and having made theſe again magnetical with the re- 


ceed. But if the magnets are too weak to perform pro- 
perly, even in this caſe, recourſe mult be had to {mailer 
bars of ſteel, which ſhould alſo be ſoft; and if theſe fail, 
bars of iron mult be uſed. Having communicated a 
ſmall degree of magnetiſm to fix of the bars, let the 
other fix, which are unmagnetical, be laid in a line, in 
the ſame manner as the former: and let A B. 740. 
Magnetiſm, fig. 4+ repreſent this line, conſiſting of 
ſix bars, though three only are delineated. The 
line drawn acroſs at the end of each bar, reprelents its 
mark diſtinguiſhing that end which is to be made the 
ſouth pole, from the other, Let CD, E F repreſent the 
{ix bars already made magnetical : theſe lean againſt each 
other at the top, and are ſeparated by a piece of wood, ot 
other matter except iron, about a tenth of an inch at the 
bottom. The three magnets in C D, have all their ſoutn 
poles downwards, and are placed towards the unmarked 
ends of the bars in the line, which are to be north poles; 
and the three magnets in L F, have all their north poles 
downward, and ate placed towards the marked ends of 
the bars, which are to be ſouth poles. Slide theſe 6 
magnetical bars thus placed, backward and forward titre 
or four times, over the whole length of the line. Ihen 


taking them off, having firſt brought them to touch at th: 
a bottom, 
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bottom, remove the two endmoſt bars of the line into the 
middle, and replacing the magnetical bars upon them, as 
before, paſs over thoſe again. Then taking them off, and 
turning the bars in the line with the other ſide upward, 

o over them again in the ſame manner, excepting the 
endmoſt bars; which, when thoſe in the middle are 
touched, are to be removed thither, to be touched in 
their turn. Thus the bars in the line will give a ſtronger 
ower to that of the other fix, by which they were touch- 


in a line, and retouched, after the ſame manner, with 
the latter: when this is done, lay thoſe down again, and 
retouch them with the others : repeat this operation a few 
times; firſt touching one ſet, and then the other, till they 
have acquired as much magnetiſm as they will retain, or 
till they will receive no additional force, by any farther 


this manner, when properly hardened, will 6ngly lift by 
one pole, a piece of iron, weighing a pound or better, 


line of freſh bars of the ſame ſize, to their full perfec- 
tion, by three or four times ſliding over them; except 


dle. As ſeveral magnets laid together with their poles of 
the ſame denomination the ſame way, will greatly injure 
one another, unleſs they have ſomething to counteract 


of a ſide, on together; but ſingly, one on one fide, and 
one on the other, making them to lean together, that they 
may reſt againſt one another at the top : at the bottom 
they are preſerved from injuring one another, by being 

laced upon the bar which is to be made magnetical. 
ln like manner, they muſt not be taken off two of à ſide 


other. But the readieſt way of taking them off is firſt 
to bring them to touch one another at the bottom, in the 
ſame manner as they do at the top, and then they may be 


obſerving not to ſeparate them again at the bottom, till 
they are placed upon the bar, which they are to touch. 
The reno of removing the two bars at the ends of the 
line, in order to their receiving a greater virtue, ſeems 


endeavouring to make that part of the bar which is not 
included between them magnetical, in a contrary direc- 
tion from that which is included between them. As this 


endeavour would be injurious; and it is prevented by 
ſteel reſiſts in a degree every endeavour, either to make 


is the power of the bars already in ſome meaſure mag- 
netical, which lie at both ends of the bar that is touched. 


bars, that are placed at the ends; and conſequently not 
having a ſuſhcient force fully to reſiſt the contrary en- 


become leſs magnetical than the others, which have a 
ſufficient force. Though in the line of bars, when mak- 
ing magnetical, each bar has only one at each end to 
ſupport it (thoſe magnets that are placed at the ends of 
the others to preſerve them being called ſupporters) againſt 
the contrary endeavour of the fix, made uſe of to touch 
it; and this does very well: yet ſome will receive an 
additional force by being ſupported with larger magnets ; 


vr three north poles, and as many fouth poles together 


be touched, that have nothing to counteract them, it will 
be proper to place the ſouth pole of another magnet a- 


among the ſouth poles, that they may not hurt one an- 
other, which they otherwiſe will do. 


and Mr, Michell obſerves, that two magnets will give 
more ſtrength to a bar of their own ſize, when uſed after 


former in ſtrength, when applied after the manner of the 
lingle touch. This ingenious writer has deſcribed a frame, 
contrived for holding ſeveral of the ſix inch bars, when 
they are uſed in touching large bars, and when they can- 
not be conveniently held in the hand; for an account of 
which we mult refer to his excellent pamphlet, already 
cited, p. 45, &c. ed. 2. | 

e obſerves, that the ſorm of magnets is of very little 
conſequence, with regard to their receiving the magnetic 
Virtue, provided that they have a ſufficient length in pro- 
Portion to their bulk. The ſtrait bars may be made 


{i 


the endmoſt; which mult always be removed into the mid- 


removed at once, and upon occahon ſet on again; only 


to be, that the fix magnets, employed in touching, are 


two cauſes: one of which is the power, whereby the | 


it magnetical, or to deſtroy its magnetiſm ; and the other | 


Now this laſt power is wanting at one extremity of thoſe | 


amongſt the ſupporters, at the other end from the bar to 


ed: and, therefore, theſe latter may now be laid down | 


| repetition. The Hx-inch bars, made magnetical after 


if it be of a proper form; and fix ſuch bars will touch a | 


— 


deavour of the magnets employed in touching them, they | 


mong the north poles, and the north pole of another | 


them, it is abſolutely neceſſary, not to place two of them, | 


together, but ſingly, firlt on one fide, and then on the | 


laſt is the direction of magnetiſm deſigned, the former | 


or inſtead of theſe, two or three of their own ſize, at each | 
end; thoſe at the marked end all with their north poles. 
touching it, and thoſe at the unmarked end all with their 
ſouth poles touching it. And becauſe there will be two 


The manner above deſcribed is called the double touch : | 


this manner, than a ſingle magnet equal to five of the 


Mare, round, or flat; though the flat are moſt conve- | 


any natural /cad//one, or of any artificial magnet. 
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nient for touching, and probably ſomewhat ſtronger 
Theſe may alſo be pointed at the ends; as in fig. 5. in order 
to render them lighter and to increaſe their power of 
lifting ; though pointed bars are not ſo proper for touch- 
ing. The magnet may be made in the form of a horſe- 
ſhoe, as in fig. 6. where a wedge of iroh is ſuppoſed to 
be applied to the poles of it; and it will thus lie in a nat- 
rower compaſs, a wedge of iron may be applied to its 
two poles, and it will lift by both poles at once, The 
magnet may be alſo made annular, which is a plain flat bar; 
bent flatways inſtead of edgeways; and a ſemicircular 
magnet may be bent flatways like the annular; of edge- 
ways like the horſe- ſnoe; and two magnets of this kind 
may be conveniently placed together, in order to preſerve 
each other. | 

The poles of a magnet may be converted by placing the 
bars which are to retouch it, with their north poles to— 
wards its north pole, and the ſouth poles towards its 
ſouth pole. In doing this, they ſhould be placed on at 
the middle, and flid once or twice backwards and for- 
wards, before it is ſupported ; and then, that which 
was the north pole muſt be ſupported as a ſouth pole, by 
north poles ; and that, which was the ſouth pole, as a 
north pole, by ſouth poles. In order to make a bar mag- 
netical, ſo that it ſhall have ſeveral poles, ſupport it at the 
places where the poles are deſigned to be, with poles of 
a contrary denomination from thoſe deſigned ; and if any 
place is ſupported with ſouth poles, the next places on either 


fide muſt be ſupported with north poles, and vice verſd. 


Having done this, conſider each piece included between 


any two ſets of ſupporters, as a ſeparate bar, to be made 
magnetical, with its ſouth pole towards the north ſet of 


ſupporters, and its north pole toward the ſouth ſet, and 
touch it accordingly. Magnets of this fort will not do 


well, unleſs they are very long; and at beſt they are al- 


ways weak, and will very ſoon be injured ; ſo that they 
ſhould only be made occaſionally, SEL ES 

Mr. Michell has alſo publiſhed a method of obtaining 
magnetiſm by means of three iron bars, without the 
aſſiſtance of a natural loadſtone, for which we ſhall refer 
to his pamphlet, p. 60, &c. and proceed to deſcribe the 


method deſcribed by the ingenious Mr. Canton, the re- 


membrance of whoſe knowledge and communicative 
diſpoſition has led the editor often to lament his death in 
the courſe of this work; and whole friendſhip demands 


this tribute of reſpe&t. This gentleman has ſucceeded 


ſo well in his attempts to convey a conſiderable magnetic 
virtue to bars of hardened ſteel, as to be able to impreg- 
nate ſuch bars with this virtue to as high a degree, at 
leaſt, as any bars of the ſame weight and dimenſions, 
which he had ſeen or heard of; and to as high a degree, 
as he apprehends, the ſame bars, in their preſent ſtate, 
are capable of being impregnated. Mr. Canton was able, 
in about half an hour's time, to communicate to (ix bars 
of hardened ſteel, at firſt entirely deſtitute of any mag- 
netic virtue, the utmoſt virtue they were capable of re- 
ceiving ; and that without the mediation or aſſiſtance of 
Mer. 
Canton has publiſhed the deſcription of his proceſs with 
ſuch directions, that any perſon may readily perform 
the ſame. For this purpoſe procure a dozen bars ; fix of 
ſoft ſteel, each three inches dong, + inch broad, and 4 
inch thick, with two pieces of iron, each half the length 
of one of the bars, but of the ſame breadth and thick- 
neſs; and fix of hard ſteel, each 5 inches long, half 
an inch broad, and 4; of an inch thick, with two 
pieces of iron of half the length, but the whole breadth 
and thickneſs of one of the hard bars: and let all the 
bars be marked with a line quite round them at one end. 
Ihen take an iron poker and tongs, (or two bars of icon) 
Tab. Magnetiſm, fig. 7. the larger they are, and the 
longer they have been uſed, the better: and fixing the 
poker upright between the knees, hold to it near the top 
one of the ſoſt bars, having its marked end downward, 
by a piece of ſewing ſilk, which muſt be pulled tight 
with the left hand, that the bar may not ſlide; then 
graſping the tongs with the right hand a little below the 
middle, and holding them nearly in a vertical poſition, 
let the bar be ſtroked by the lower end, from The bottom 
to the top, about ten times on each fide, which will give 
it a magnetic power ſufficient to liſt a ſmall key at the 
marked end; which end, if the bar was ſuſpended on a 
point, would turn towards the north, and is, therefore, 
called the north pole, and the unmarked end is, for the 
ſame reaſon, called the ſouth pole of the bar. Four of 
the ſoft bars being impregnated after this manner, lay the 
other two, fig. 8. parallel to each other, at the diſtance 
of about one-tourth of an inch, between the two pieces 
of iron belonging to them, with a north and a ſouth pole 
againſt each piece of iron; then take two of the four bars 
already made magnetical, and place them together, fo as 
to make a double bar in thickneſs, the north pole of one 
being 
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vorth from the ſouth poles at one end by a large pin, and 


"the other ſide upward, and repeat the former operation: 
this being done, take the two from between the pieces of 


bars aſide; and with the four hard ones let the other two 


parallel bar, and brought together again after they are 


ed once or twiee over, in their parallel poſition between 


a degree, that one of them lifted, by one of its ends, 
ſeventy-nine ounces and nine pennyweights: and a flat | 


MAG 


being even with the ſouth pole of the other; and the re- 
maining two being put to theſe, one on each ſide, fo as to 
have two north and two ſouth poles together, ſeparate the 


— 


place them perpendicularly with that end downward, on 
the middle of one of the parallel bars, the two north 
poles towards its ſouth, and the two ſouth poles towards 
its north end: ſlide them backward and forward three 
or four times over the whole length of the bar, and re- | 
moving them from the middle of this, place them on the 
middle of the other bar as before directed, and go over 
that in the ſame manner ; then turn both the bars with 


iron, and placing the two outermoſt of the touching bars 
in their room, let the other two be the outermoſt of the | 
four to touch theſe with ; and this proceſs being repeated 
tilt each pair of bars has been touched three or four 
times over, which will give them a conſiderable magne- 
tic power, put the half dozen together after the manner 
of the four, #7. 9. and touch with them two pair of the 
Hard bars, placed between the irons at the diſtance of 
about half an inch from each other; then lay the ſoft 


be impregnated, fy. 10. holding the touching bars apart 
at the lower end near two tenths of an inch, to which 
diſtance let them be ſeparated after they are ſet on the 


taken off; this being obſerved, proceed according to the | 
method already deſcribed, till each peir has been touched 
two or three times over. But as this vertical way of 
touching a bar will not give it quite ſo much of the mag- 
netic virtue as it will receive, let each pair be now touch- 


the irons, g. 11. with two of the bars held horizontally, 
or nearly fo, by drawing at the fame time the nocth ot 
one from the middle over the ſouth end, and the fouth 
of the other from the middle. over the north end of a 
parallel bar: then bringing them to the middle again 
without touching the parallel bar, give three or four of 


theſe horizontal ſtrokes to each fide. The horizontal | 


touch, after the vertical, will make the bars as ſtrong as 
they can poſſibly be made; as appears by their not re- 
ceiving any additional ſtrength, when the vertical touch 
is given by a greater number of bars, and the horizontal | 


by thoſe of a ſuperior magnetic power. This whole pro- 
ceſs may be gone through in about half an hour, and each | 


of the larger bars, if well hardened, may be made to 
lift twenty-eight Troy ounces, and ſometimes more. And 
when theſe bars ate thus impregnated, they will give to 


a hard bar of the fame ſize its full virtue in leſs than two | 


minutes; and will, therefore, anſwer all the purpoſes 
of magnetiſm in navigation and experimental philoſophy, 
much better than the Jaadſtone, which is well known not 
to have ſufficient power to impregnate hard bars, The 
half dozen being put into a caſe, fig. 12. in ſuch a 
manner as that two poles of the ſame denomination may 
not be together, and their irons with them as one bar, 
they will retain the virtue they have received ; bur if their 


power ſhould, by making experiments, be ever ſo far im- | 


paired, it may be reſtored without any foreign aſſiſtance 


in a few minutes. And if, out of curioſity, a much | 


larger ſet of bars ſhould be required, theſe will commu- 


nicate to them a ſufficient -power to proceed with, and | 
they may in a ſhort time, by the ſame method, be brought | 


to their full (lrength. Mr. Canton, by the ſame proceſs, 
communicated magnetic virtue to two larger bars, each 
Half an inch ſquare, 104 inches in length, and weigh- 
ing nearly ten ounces and twelve penny weights, to ſuch 


ſemicircular ſteel magnet, weighing an ounce and thir- 
teen penny weights, was made to lift, by applying its two 
ends together to an iron wedge, ninety Troy ounces. 
The ſame ingenious gentleman could alſo readily deprive 
his bars of their virtue; and change the poles of a natural 
loadſtone, by placing it in an inverted direction, between 
the contrary poles of his larger bars, laid down at ſome 
diſtance from each other, in the ſame ſtraight line conti- 
nued at the diſtance of about a quarter of an inch from 


either of the poles, without touching the ſtone with | 


either of the bars. | | 

{he method in which the ſteel he made uſe of was har- 
dened is as follows: having cut a ſufficient quantity of 
the leather of old ſhoes into very ſmall pieces, an iron 


pan is provided, which a little exceeds the length of a 


bar, is wide enough to admit of two bars fide by ſide 
without touching each other on the pan, and at leaſt an 
inch deep. This pan is nearly half filled with the bits 
of leather, upon which are laid the two bars, having 
faſtened to the end of each a ſmall wire for taking them 
out: the pan is then quite filled with the leather, and 


MAGNETICAL amplilude and azimuth. See Au. 


 MaGNETICAL ine, is that line in which a needle would 
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with charcoal, The pan being brought to ſomewhab 
more than a red heat, is kept about half an hour 0 
the bars are ſuddenly quenched in a large quantit 1 7 
cold water. Mr. Horne, in bis Eſſays on Iron and 810 . 
p- 147. claims the merit of directing this proceſs for a : 
dening Mr, Canton's bars. Artificial magnets are refer: 
able to the natural ones in a variety of iet M. 
Michell mentions particularly, that they may be bad 5 
much leſs expence and trouble, and in greater pleney,: 
that they are much ſuperior to natural magnets in ſtren 0 : 
and better able tro communicate the magnetic . in 

proportion to their ſtrength; that they are more eaſily 
reſtored to their former ſtrength when they are at — 
time damaged; that they furniſh ſeveral poles; ind & 
they may be had in every form, „ 


TU DE and AZIMUTH, 


place itfelf, if left at entire liberty to turn itſelf as v Il 
vertically, as horizontally. . ; 
MaGNETICAL meridian, in Navigation. See MrrrDray 
MAGNETICAL need!c, in Navigation, &c, See NRE DI. | 
MAGNETS /apzs, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, 
the name given in different ages to two very different 
ſubſtances. The eailieſt Greek authors expreſſed by it 
the loadſtone, which became afterwards called Fra hs 
lapis; and then the word magnes was applied 
different ſtone brought from the ſame place 
bourhood of Magneſia in Lydia. f | 
This was a fine brautiful and bright ſubſtance, of a pure 
white, and fo very bright and gloſſy, as to bear a reſem- 
blance to poliſhed ſilver. It was dug in large maſſes, and 
was of a texture capable of being wrought into an 
figure. Accordingly it was in great eſteem among Fa 
_ ancients, who. had it wrought into veſſels for the uſe of 
the table. | is | 5 
It ſeems to be wholly unknown at preſent among the na- 
tions we have commerce with. Hill's Theopbraſt. p. 79. 
MAGNETISM, Macxertismus, that quality or conſti- 


tution of a body, and its potes, whereby it is rendered 
magnetical, or a magnet, | | 
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Mag netiſm is found to be a tranſient power, capable of 
being produced and deſtroyed again. e gf 
MaGNETI3M, the laws of, are laid down by Mr. Whiſton - 
in the following propoſitions.— 1. The loadſtone has both 
an attractive and 'a directire power united together: 
whereas iron touched by it has only the former; i. e. the 
magnet not only attracts needles, or filings of ſteel, but 
directs them to certain diſferent angles, with reſpect to 
Its own ſurface and axis: whereas iron, touched with 
it, does little or nothing more than attract them; ſtill 
ſutfering them to lie along or ſtand perpendicular to its 
ſurfacc and edges in all places; without any ſuch ſpecial 
direction. | . „„ 
2. Neither the ſtrongeſt nor the largeſt magnets give a 
better directive touch to the needles than thoſe of a lets 
ſize or virtue: to which it may be added, that whereas 
there are two qualities in all maznets, an attractive and a 
directive one, neither of them depend on, or are any ar— 
gument of the ſtrength of the other. _ | 
3. The attractive powers of magnets, and of iron, will 
greatly increaſe or diminiſh the weight of needles on the 
balance nay, it will overcome that weight, and ſuſtain _ 
other additional weighrs too; while the directive power 
has a much ſmaller effect. Gaſſendus, indeed, as well 
as Marſennus and Dr. Gilbert, maintain, it has none at 
all: but by miſtake; for Mr. Whiſton found, from re- 
peated trials on large needles, that after the touch they 
_ weighed lefs than before. One of 45847 grains, lot 
25 grains by the touch; and another of 65726 grams 
weight, no leſs than 14 grains. 
4. It is probable, that iron conſiſts almoſt wholly of the 
attractive particles; and the magnet of the attractive and 
directive together; mixed, probably, with other hetero- 
gencous matter; as having never been purged by the 
hre, which iron has; and hence may ariſe the reaſon 
why iron, after it has been touched, will lift up much 
greater weight than the /;a4/?one that touched it. 
5. Lhe quantity and direEtion of magnetic powers, com- 
municated to needles, is not properly, after ſuch commu- 
nication, owing to the magnet which gave the touch, but 
to the goodneſs of the ſteel that receives it, and to the 
ſtrengtd and poſition of the terreſtrial /cad/?one whole 
Influence alone thoſe needles are afterwards ſubject to, 
and directed by; fo that all ſuch needles, if good, move 
with the fame ſtrength, and point to the {ame angles, 
what one ſoe ver (provided it be good) they have been 
excited by. Nor does the touch ſeem to do much more 
in magnetical than attrition does in electrical caſes ; i. © 
it ſerves to rub off ſome obſtructing particles, that adhere 
to the ſurface of the ſteel, and open the pores of the 
body touched, and ſo make for the entrance and exit 


placed on a gentle flat fire, being covered and ſurrounded 


of ſuch cflluvia as occaſion or aſliſt the powers we ate 
| ſpeaking 
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fpeaking of. Hence Mr. Whiſton takes occafion to ob. 
ſerve, that the directive power of the loads ne ſcems to be 
mechanical; and to be derived from magnetic eſfluvia, 
circulating continually round it. 

6. The abſolute attractive power of different armed Joad- 
{ones is, cæteris paribus, according to the quantity, not 
"if their diameters or ſolidities, but of the ſurfaces of the 
loadilouesz or in a duplicate proportion of their diameters. 
7. Phe power of good marnets unarmed, not ſenſibly dit- 
terent in [trength, ümilar in figure and poſition, but un- 
equal in magnitude, is ſometimes a little greater, fome- 


times a little leis, than in the proportion of their ſimilar | 


a11meters. 

8. The /oad/tone atiratts needles that have been touched, 
and otliers that have nut been touched, with equal force 
at diſtauces unequalyz viz. where the diſtances are to one 
another as 5 0 2. : 

9. Both poles of a hadſtone equally attract needles, till they 
be, though roughly, touched; then It is, and then only, 
that one pole begins to attract one end, and repel the 
other: though the repelling pole will ſtill attract upon 
- e-ntact;, nav, at very ſmali diltances, notwithſtanding, 
10. The attractive power ot. /cad/7ones, in their ſimilar 
polition „, but different diſtances rom, magnetic needles, 


js in the leſquiduplicate proportion of the diitances of 


their ſurfaces from their ncedies reciprocally z or as the 


mean proportonals between the tquares and the cubes of. 


thoſe diltane-s reciprocally; or as the iquire roots of the 
fi: :h powers of thoſe diltances rectprocally. Ihus the mag- 
netic hb wer of attrachon, at twice the di'tance from the ſur- 
face of the load/ione, is between a hfth and ſixth part of that 
power at the fi ſt diſtance; at thrice the diſtance, the power 
is between the hfreenth and Gxteenth part; at four times 
the diſtance, the power 1s thirty-two times as (malt; and 
at fix times the diſtance, cighty-eigint times as fmall. 
Where it is to be notzd, that the diſtances are not taken 
as in the laws of gravity, from th centre; but from ine 
ſurface : all experience atluring us, that the magnetic 


power refides chiefly, if not wholly, in the ſurtaces of 
the /oad/tones and iron; without any particular relation | 


to any centre at all. Ihe proportion here laid down was 
determined by Mr. Whiiton, from a great number of ex- 


periments of Mr. Hautkbee. Dr. Brook Taylor, and him 


ſelf, The force they meaſured by the chords of thoſe 
arcs, by. which the magnet, at ſeveral diſtances, draws 
the needle out of its natu:al direction, to which chords 
(as he has demonſtrated) it is ever proportional. 'The 
numbers in ſome of their molt accurate trials he gives us 
in the following table; fetting down half the chords, or 
the fines of Half thoſe ares of declination, as the true 
meaiures of the power of mag uetiſim. 


Diſtance in Degrees of Sines of & Kat. ſeſqui= 

inches, tnclination. arcs. dupl. 

20 2— — 75 — — 406 

R | 

145 „ 

12 ———— 8—— 007 — 138 
115 — 10 — 871 —105 

104 —12 —1 C4; — — 87 


74 1219 
Sir Iſaac Newton, ſuppoſes magnetic attraction to decreaſe 
nearly in the triplicate ratio of the diſtance: Mr. Martin 
obſerves, that the power of his loadſtone decreaſes in the 
ſeſquiduplicate ratio of the diſtances inverſely. Dr. 
Helſham found it to be as the ſquares of the diſtances 


inverſely, which ratio agrees with that of the ingenious 


Nr. Michel: others, as Dr. Brook Taylor aud Mr. Mul- 
chenbroek, are of opinion, that this power follows no cer 
tain ratio at all, but that it is much quicker at greater 
diltances than at ſmall ones, and that it is different in 
different ſtones. See Phenomena of the MAGNET, Ne 4. 
11. An inclinatory, or dipping-needle, of ſix inches radius, 
and of a prilmatic, or cylindric figure, when it oſcillates 
along the magnetic meridian, performs there every mean 
vibration in about 6” or 300% ; and every ſmall ofcilla- 
tion in about 54 or 330”; and the ſame kind of needle, 
four teet long, makes every mean oſcillation in about 
24 „ and every {mall one about 22/7, 


12 Phe entire power of mag netiſm in this co nity, as it 
affects needles a foot long, is to that of gravity Warly as 


: to 300; and as it affects needles four leet long, as 1 to G. 
13. he quantity of maguetic power accelerating the fame 
dipping needle, as it olcillates in different vertical planes, 
* ever as the co-ſines of the angles made by thoſe planes, 
and the magnetic meridian, taken on the horizon. 

Thus it we would eſtimate the quantity of forces in the 
horizontal and vertical ſituations of neeles at London, we 
ſhall hud, that the latter, in needles a foot long, is, to the 
entire force along the magnetic meridian, as 96 to 100; and 
ia ncedles four feet long, as 9067 to 10000 ; whereas in 
the former, the entire force in needles a foot long, is as 
four feet long, as 2509 to 10000, 


28 to 100; and 'n thoſe 
Vo, Il. No 213. 
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Whence it follows, that the power by which horizontal 
needles are governed in theſe parts of the world, is but 
one quarter of the power by which the dipping needle 
is moved. 

Hence, alſo, fince the horizontal needle is moved only by 
a part of the power which moves the dipping-needle ; 
and that jt only points to a certain place in the horizon, 
vecauſe that place is the neareſt its original tendency of 
any its ſituation will allow it to tend to; whenever the 
dipping needle ſtands exactly perpendicular to the hori- 
zon, the horizontal needle will not reſpect one point of 
the compaſs more than another, but will wheel about 
every way uncerninly, 

14. The time of oſcillation and vibration, both in dipping 
and horizontal needles equally good, is as their length 
directly; and the actual velocity of their points along 
their arcs is always equal. | 
Hence magnetic needles are, cæteris paribus, ſtill better, 
the longer they ate; and that in the ſame proportion 
with their length. | | | | 

15, The earth on which we live, includes within it a 
vaſt ſpherical magnet, concentrical thereto, having its own 
poles, meridians, equator, and parallels; and all much 
of the ſame general nature of thoſe with ſmall terrellæ 
or ſpherical /oad//ones, in the pofleſhon of the curious 
among us. 5 

16. 'The power of a good terrella, or a ſpherical loadſtone, 
as it affects a needle a foot long, is equal to the magnetic 


power of that internal lade about two and a half, or 


three diameters of ſuch /oad//one. From which conſider- 
ation, the quantity of magnetic attfaction, at all di- 


ſtances from the internal /cad/tone, for needles a foot long, 


may be determined; and from the ſame conſideration 


it appears, that the diameter of this internal /oad/one is 


about eleven hundred and fifty miles. To which we 
add, that, in regard fir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, 
that the power of gravity diminiſhes within the earth, and 
is lef> there than at its furſace, nearly in the proportion of 


its greater nearneſs to the centre, the magnetic power, at 
two thouſand nine hundred miles diſtance from us, and 


nearly one thouſand and fixty from the earth's centre, 
which is 3% of the power of gravity here, will be ſome=- 


what greater than the power of gravity there: which 


limit is worthy our attention, gravity being ſtronger than 
magnetiſm on the one ſide of it, and weaker on the other; 
we mean, as. it affects needles of one foot diameter. 
At that limit, therefore, at leaſt near the magnetic poles, 
iron a foot long will be twice as heavy, and tall twice as 
faſt, as any other natural body, viz. by the union of 
thoſe two equal powers, gravity and magnetiſm; and 
of conſequence, above that limit, ſuch an iron will be 
leſs than twice as heavy, below it more than twice as 
heavy, as any other natural body, | | 

17. The earth's internal /oad/tone is not fixed to our 
upper parts, but is moveable with reſpect to them, and 
actually revolves on the earth's axis, from eaſt to weſt, in 


a certain long period of time; as appears beyond con— 


tradition, from the conſtant variation of the horizon- 
tal needle weſtward; as well as the regular increaſe of 
inclination of the dipping needle. | 

The only way to render this motion, 1. e. the variation, 
pollible and intelligible (to uſe Dr. Halley's words), is to 
ſuppoſe it to turn about the centre of a globe, having 
its centre of gravity fixed and immoveable in the ſame 
common centre of the earth. This moveable internal 
ſurface mult likewiſe be looſe, and detached from the 
external part of the globe, which may be reckoned the 
ſhell, and the other the nucleus, or inner globe, included 
within it, with a fluid medium between. Now, from 
the variation's moving weltward, it is plain, that the 
forefaid nucleus has not preciſely attained the ſame de- 
gree of velocity with the exterior parts in their diurnal _ 
revolution: but ſo neaily equals it, that in three hun- 
dred and fixty-five revolutions, the difference is ſcarce ſen- 
fible; and mult probably have ariſen from hence, that 
the impulſe, whereby the diurnal motion was impreſſed 
on the earth, was given to the external parts, and thence 
communicated to the internal. | 
18. This internal magnet has one central pole north- 
ward, in the nature of the poles of our common /oad- 


tones; but its ſouthern pole appears not to be central, 


but rather circular, and that at a great diſtance from the 
ſouthern pole of the earth, | | 

19. The northern magnetic pole is now ſituate, ſays Mr, 
W hiſlon, about the latitude of 76 degrees 3; 1. e. thirteen 
degrees 4 from the north pole of the earth, and about 30 
degrees eaſtward from the meridian ot London, 

20. The ſouthern magnetic circular pole has its centre, or 
central pole, nearly in the parallel of 60 degrees; and, 
in a meridian paſling along the eaſt coaſt of Borneo, 
about 117 degrees eaſtward of London, Its radius is 
alſo an arc of a great circle of about 4.4 degrees. 


2t. The 
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a1. The reſpetive motion of the internal magnet, or | 
the velocity, v. g. of its north pole, appears to be 27 
deg. © min. in 144 years, i. e. upwards of one degree in 
five years; ſo that it makes an entice revolution in 1920 
years. | : 
Hence, as the number of degrees in the upper earth's di- 
urnal revolution is to the number of days in the revolu- 
tion of the internal magnet, i. e. as 1 is to 700009, fo is 
the reſpectire motion of this magnet from eaſt to well; 
to the real motion of the upper earth from welt to ealt ; 
or, to ſpeak ſtrictly, ſo is the difference of their motions 
from welt to eaſt to the entice motion of the upper earth 
the ſame way. This external fixed earth has therefore 
communicated almolt all its motion already to the interna! 
magnet; and can communicate no more than this differ- 
ence of their motion, and that only in an infinite term 
of years; or, in other words, this real internal motion can 
never be the ſeven hundred thouſandth part ſwiſter than 
it is at preſent. This internal motion, thereſore, began with 
the commencement of the diurnal motion of the upper 
earth ; and has gone on (till faſter and faſter by the com- 
munication of-that motion through the intermediate fluid. | 
Since, therefore, action and re- action are equal, and tend 


to contrary parts, this internal /oad/7one, thus accelerated | 


by the upper part, mult have all along retarded that upper 
earth, and made the diurnal rotation {till flower and 
flower. This acceleration on one ſide, and retardation 
on the other, muſt have been very great at the firſt be- 


ginning of the diurnal motion, when the difference of | 


their motion was equal to the entire. motion itfelf, and 
mult have been diminiſhing ever ſince. To which cauſe 
is probably owing that acceleration of the moon's motion 
with reſpect to that of the earth, ſince the time of the | 
old aſtronomers, firſt taken notice of by Dr. Halley, and 
embraced by fir Iſaac Newton. And the ſame confder- 
ation ſeems to ſuggeſt a method for determining the age | 
of the world; for, were the proportions of the quantity 
of matter in the upper earth to the internal magnet, with 
the tenacity of the intermediate fluid, &c. known, one 
might go back from the known difference of their 
velocity now, and find thoſe differences and quantities of 
motion themſelves, d priori, in all paſt ages; or, were 
the velocity of the firlt diurnal rotation of the upper 
earth known, we might geometrically determine, 4 
priori, how long ago that rotation began, or how ancient 
our eatth is. | 55 = 
22. The variation of magnetic needles from the azimuth 
of the meridians of the internal magnet is derived from 
the difference of the ſtrength of the ſeveral parts of the 
internal magnet's ſurface ; which as it is only to be known 
by experience, that variation cannot be determined before- 
hand, unleſs where there are good accounts how much 
it had formeily been; it being probable, that it returns 
round, and wil! be the ſame in any year of the next revo- 
lution of the internal magnet, that it has been in the like 
year of any former revolution, or will itſelf have a revo- 
use bn about 1920 years. | 
23. The two fixed magnetic poles in our upper earth 
firſt introduced by Dr. Halley, as neceſſary to ſolve the 
irregularity of the variation of the horizontal needle from 
the meridians of the moveable internal magnet, ſcem not 


to have any juſt foundation in nature, the like irregu- 


larities being ſound in the common terrelle, or ſpheri- 


cal /cad/tones, and being belt accounted for from the com- 


poſition of the magnets, which are found to have parts 
of diiferent degrees of purity, ſtrength and perfection; 


ſo that where the parts are weaker than ordinary, the. 


{tronger neighbouring parts prevail, and draw the needle 
that way : not but Dr. Gilbert's notion of prominent and 
depreſſed parts on magnets may have ſome room, and be 
allowed to contribute ſomewhat to ſuch variations. See 
VARIATION. | 
MAGNETISM, for the cauſe of, or the manner in which 
theſe phenomena of the magnet are produced, we have 
yet no hypotheſis that will ſatisfactorily account for them. 
Plutarch tells us, the magnet attratts iron, by emitting 


ſome ſpiritual effluvia, whereby the contiguous air being 


opened and driven on either fide, does again drive that 
contiguous to it; and thus the action being communi— 
cated round, the iron is thereby protruded ; but this is con- 
tradicted by the equally vigorous action of the /o9ad/?one in 
vacuo, and in the open air. Others of the ancients alcribe 
the action of a magnet to a foul that animates it; and 
ethers to an unknown ſympathy between the efluvia of 
the iron and thoſe of the magnet. 
An opinion that has much prevailed among the moderns 
is that of Des Cartes, maintained by Malebranche, Ro- 
hault, Regis, &c. and even admitted and confirmed by 
Mr. Boyle, &c. In this it is ſuppoſed, that there is con— 
tinually flowing, from the poles of the world, a ſubtle, 


impalpable, and inviſible matter, channelled or ftriated :' 


which matter, circulating round the earth, in the planes 


iſſues a matter like that juſt mentioned 


„ 


ed into its polition, by what he calls a diſponent virtue; 
7 


conſiſt in its being perforated by an infinite number of 


that of the fouth : hence the north and fo 


which cifculations, he thinks, there are evident indica- 


of che meridians, re-enters at the pole, oppoiite to that 


from which it iſſued, and paſſes again through 


parallel to its axis: that the magnet has two pole 
able to thoſe of the earth; and that out 


the poles 
8 anſwer. 
of theſe there 


; and that this 
matter, entering at one of the poles, gives the Impulſe 


whereby iron tends to the magnet, and produces what u 

call attractien. Now, beſides the magnetical matter 0. 
entering the poles of the magnet, there is always a cert; in 
quantity thereof circulating round the magnet, compoſing 
a kind of vortex about it. The ſpace wherein this mat. 
ter moves, is the ſphere of activity of the magnet with 

which its attractive faculty is confined. {bs ty 
Dr. Gilberr, in his work De Magnete, folio, printed 
1600, concludes, from ſome experiments which he m 


ade, 
that the needle is not attracted by the magnet, but t 


Urn- 


which he ſuppoſed to ſurround the ſtone, ſome what in 
form of an atmoſphere, 
As to its directive faculty, or the inclination of a needle 
touched with it to the poles of the world, and its dio 
to a point beneath the horizon, they follow from * 
ſame principle; ſince were the Magnet or needle to have 
any other ſituation, the magnetic matter will ſtrike on 
its other ſurface in vain; and, not being able to get ad- 
miffion, would, by degrees, change its fituation, till ſuch 
time as its pores correſponded to the courſe of the magne— 
tical matter; which lituation having once acquired it 
would ceale to move, the mognetical matter then ceaſing 

to diſturb it. e we 
The form or eflence of a magnet therefore is ſuppoſed to 


parallel pores; ſome whereof are diſpoſed to admit the 
{triated matter from the north pole of the world, others 
| uth poles of the 

magnets _ 1 3 1 | 
Mr. Hartſocker maintains, that the magnet is no more 
than a common ſtone, full of an infinite number of hol 
low priſms 3 which by the diurnal motion of the earth, 
are ranged parallel to each other, and nearly parallel to 
the axis of the earth. Theſe priſms have their cavitics 
filled with an extremely ſubtile matter, which, by the di- 

urnal motion of the earth, is paſſed from priſm to priſm; 

thus making a circulation, and returning into the priſms 

where it firlt began. From theſe principles he deduces 

all the phenomena of the magnet; and M. Andry does 
the ſame, from the doctrine ot alkali and acid. 

For the directive power of the magnet, Mr. Whiſton, 

from the firſt, ſecond, third, &. Liws of magnetiſm, in- 
clines to think it mechanical; and aſcribes it to magnetit 
eſiluvia circulating continually round the „aj of 


tions in magnetic experiments; as Mr. Boyle thinks there 
are of the magnetiſm, or magnetic eſſtuvia of the earth ; tho 
thele cfiluvia are never yet rendered ſenſible, as electric 
eflluvia began to be in his time. But the attractive power 
Mr. Whiſton thinks entirely immechanical, as the power 
of gravity is; not being able to deviſe any ſuch motion 
of a ſubtile fluid belonging to the loadjtone, as will account 
| for the attractive power in the ſelquiduplicate propor- 
tion of the diſtances reciprocally; though if be could, 
yet would that be no more than ta remove the immediate 
power of the Supreme Being one ſtep farther ; the lalt 
refort of all mechanical principles whatever being in the 
immechanical power and ethcacy of the Deity. 
Dr. Knight deduces from ſeveral experiments the fol- 
lowing propoſitions, which he offers not fo much to ex- 
plain the nature of the caute of magncti/m, as the manner 
in which it acts; the magnetic matter of a /oad/tone, he 
ſays, moves in a ſtrain trom one pole to the other in- 
ternally, and is then carried back in a curve line exter- 
nally, till it arrive again at the pole where it firit en- 
tered, to be again admitted: the immediate cauſe why 
two or more mazretical bodies attract each other, is the 
flux of one and the fame ſtream of magnetical matter thro” 
them: and the immediate Cauſe of magnetic repuſſion 
is the conflux and accumulation of the magnetic matter. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xliv. p. 665, &c. Mr. Michel! rejects 
the gation of a ſubtle fluid, but though he propoſed to 
theory of e eltabliſhed by experiments, 
Weh theory has appeared. Signior Beccaria, from 
obſerving that a ſudden ſtroke of L1GHTNING gives po- 
larity to magnets, conjectures, that a regular and con. 
ſtant circulation of the whole mals of the electric fluid 
from north to ſouth may be the original caule of t 
½n in general. This current he would not {uppole 10 
ariſe from one fource, but {rom ſeveral, in the northern 
hemiſphere of the carth: the aberration of the con- 
mon centre of all the currents from the north point, 
may be the cauſe of the variation of the neeille, the 
period of this declination of the ceutre of the currents 
may be the period of the variation, and the obliquity Wit 
which the currents iltike into the earth may be the cauic 
of the dipping of the aceale, aud allo why bats of r 
| | m 
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are eafily receive the magnetic virtue in one particular 
we arg pre dell Elertriciſms, p. 269. or Prieſtley's 
Hiſt Elec. vol. i. p. 409, &c. For the principal pro- 
erties, with reſpect to which magnetiſm and electricity 
ditfer from or reſemble each other, ſee ELEC'TR1- 
v , ; f 

Mens tie is alſo uſed, by ſome Chemiſts, to ſignify a 
certain virtue, whereby one thing becomes affected at the 
ſame time with another, either in the ſame, or in a dif- 


otherwiſe call SYMPATHY. 5 
MAGNIFYING, among Philoſapbers, is chiefly uſed in 
ſpeaking of microſcopes, which are ſaid to magnify ob- 
jects, that is, to make them appear bigger than they 
really are, though, in reality, they do not, nor can, 
magnify any object, but only ſhew it nearer, and diſcover 
more of its parts, than before were taken notice of. ; 
The magnifying power of denſe mediums of certain 
figures was known to the ancients, though they were far 
from underſtanding the cauſe of this effeck. Seneca 
ſavs, that ſmall and obſcure letters appear larger and 
brighter through a glaſs globe filled with water; and he 
abſurdly accounts for it by faying, that the eye flides in 
the water, and cannot lay hold of its object. Nat. 
Queſt. lib. i. c. 6. | i 
Alexander Aphrodiſienſis, the great commentator upon 
Ariſtotle, who flouriſhed near two centuries after Se— 
neca, ſays, that the reaſon why apples appear large 
when they are immerſed in water is, that the water 
which is contiguous to any body is affected with the 
ſame quality and colour; ſo that the eye is deceived in 
imagining the body itſelf to be larger. But the firlt 


diſtinct account we have of the magniſying power of | 


_ glaſſes is in the writings of Alhazen, who flouriſhed in 
the twelfth century; and he was preceded yy our own 
eountryman Roger Bacon, who, in his Opus Majus, de- 
monſtrates, that if a tranſparent body interpoſed between 
the eye and an object be convex towards the eye, the ob- 
ject will appear magnified; nor is it improbable that 
from the obſervations of Alhazen and Bacon, the con- 
ſtruction of SPECTACLES was derived, | © 
MAcNniFyInG glaſs, in Optics, denotes a little ſpherical 
convex lens; which, in tranſmitting the rays of light, in- 
flects them, fo, as that the parallel ones become converg- 
ing, and thoſe which were diverging become paralle! ; 
by means whereof, objects viewed through them appear 


CROSCOPE. 
MAGNISSA, in 
ancients to the white pyrites, called by others /eucolthos 
and argythalithos. See MARCASITE, 
MAGNLFPUDE, any thing that has parts without (or extra 
to) parts connected together by ſome common term. 
. Magnitude is any thing locally extended, or continued; 
or that has ſeveral dimenſions. | 
The origin of all magnitude is a point, which, though 
void of parts itſelf, vet its flux forms a line, the flux of 
that a ſutface, and of that a body. 


__ wile called quantity. | 
Macx1Tube, geometrical, may be uſefully conſidered as 
generated or produced by motion. Thus lines may be. 


by the motion of lines; ſolids, by the motion of ſurfaces ; 
angles may. be ſuppoſed to be generated by the rotation 
of their ſides. | | _ 
Geometrical magnitude is always underſtood to conſiſt of 
parts; and to have no parts, or to have no magnitude, 
are conſidered as equivalent in this ſcience. There is, 


up of au infinite number of ſmall parts; it is ſullicient. 
that no quantity can be ſuppoſed to be ſo ſmall, but it 
may be conceived to be farther diminiſhed ; and it is ob- 
vious, that we are not to eltimate the number of parts 
that may be conceived in a given magnitude, by thoſe 
which in particular determinate circumſtances may be 
actually perceived in it by ſenſe, fince a greater number 
of parts become ſenſible, by varying the circultances 
in which it is perceived, See Mac-Laurin's Fluxions, 
art. 290, &C. | . | 

Many of late have ſuppoſed geometrical magnitude to be 
compoled of infinitely ſmall parts, ainduſinite in num- 
er; and hence have raiſed many paradoxes and myl- 
teries in a ſcience wherein there ought to be none. Nay, 
11finitely ſmall parts of infinitely ſmall parts, &c. ad in- 
mnitum, have been introduced without the leaſt neceſſity. 
Jee Mac-Lauriv's Fluxions, in the Introduction, where 
he makes ſereral remarks on Monſieur de Fontenelle's 
Geometrie de Infini, See EXTENSION. 

M ENITUDE, Atera, denotes a magnitude expreſſed by let- 

rs, | 


Macurtups, numerical, is that expreſſed by numbers. 


ferent manner. This amounts to the ſame with what they | 


larger than when viewed by the naked eye. See Mi- 


Mineralogy, a name given by ſome of the 


Magnitude amounts to much the ſame with what is other- | 


conceived as generated by the motion of points; ſurtaces, | 


however, no nece ſſity for conſidering maguitude as made 


A 


MacxiTuDE, Broten, denotes a fraction. 3 
Macsirupk, complex, is that formed by multiplication: 
MAGNITUDE, incommenſurable, is that which has no pro- 
portion to unity. 1 | 
MAGNITUDE, apparent, of a body, in Optics, is that mea- 
ſured by the optic or viſual anple, intercepted between 
rays drawn from its extremes to the centre of the pupil 
of the eye. It is one of the fundamentil maxims in this 
ſcience, that whatever things are {een under the ſame or 
equal angles, appear equal; and vice ver/e. 2 
The apparent magnitudes of an object at different di- 
ſtances, are in a ratio leſs than that of their diſtances re- 
ciprocally. | | 
The apparent magnitudes of the two great luminaries the 
ſun and moon, at riſing and ſetting, are a phenomenon 
that has extremely embarraſſed the modern philoſophers: 
According to the ordinary laws of viſion, they ſhould ap- 
pear the leaſt when neareſt the horizon, as being then 
tartheſt diſtant from the eye; and yet we find the cou 
trary to be true in ſact. | ha 
Thus, it is well known, that the mean apparent magnitude 
ol the moon is 3o* 30% in round numbers 30“, at a 
full moon in the midſt of winter, and when ſhe is in the 
_ meridian, and at her preateſt northern latitude, and 
conſequently at her utmoſt elevation above our horizon: 
it is alſo as well known, that when ſhe is in this ſitua- 
tion, being looked upon by the naked eye, ſhe appears to 
be accommodating her magnitude to our ſenſible mea- 
ſures, about a foot broad. But when ſhe is looked upon 
as ſhe ariſes, ſhe appears to be three or four foot broad, 
and yet if we take het diameter with an inſtrument, both 
in the one ſituation and the other, we ſhall find that ſhe 
is only 300. | | | 
Ptolemy, in his Almageſt, lib. i. cap. 3, has aſcribed this 
appearance to a refraction of the rays by vapouts, which 
actually enlarge the angle under which the moon ap- 
pears; juſt as the angle is enlarged by which an ob— 
ject is ſeen from under water; and his commentator 
Theon explains diſtinctly how the dilatation of the an- 
gle in the object immerſed in water is cauſed. But it 
was afterwards diſcovered, that there is no alteration in 
the angle : upon which another ſolution was ſtarted by the 
Arab Alhazen; and followed and improved by Vitellio, 
Kepler, Peckham, Rog. Bacon, and others. Accord- 
ing to Alhazen, the ſight apprehends the ſurface of the 
| heavens as flat, and judges of the ſtars as it would of 
ordinary viſible objects extended upon a wide plain; 
the eye ſees them under equal angles, but withal per- 
ceives a difference in their diſtances, and (on account of 
the ſemidiameter of the earth, which is interpoſed in one 
caſe, and not in the other) that it is hence induced to 
Judge thoſe which appear more remote to be greater. 
Some farther improvement was made in this explana- 
tion by Mr. Hobbes, though he fell into ſome miſtakes 
in his application of geometry to this ſubjea, For he 
obſerves, that this deception operates gradually from 
the zenith to the horizon; and that if the apparent 
arch of the ſky be divided into any number of equal 
parts, thoſe parts, in deſcending towards the horizon 
will gradually ſubtend a Jeſs and leſs angle; and he was 
the firſt who exprelsly conſidered the vaulted ap- 
pearance of the iky as a real portion of a circle, 
Des Cactes, and from him Dr. Wallis, and moſt other 
authors, account for the appearance of a different di- 
ſtance under the ſame angle, from the long ſeries of 
objects interpoſed between the eye and the extremity 
of the ſenſible horizon; which makes us imagine it 
more remote than when in the meridian, where the 
eye ſees nothing in the way between the object and 
itfelf. This idea of a great diſtance makes us imagine 
the luminary the bigger; for any object being ſeen 
under any certain angle, and believed at the ſame time 
very remote, we naturally judge it muſt be very 
large, to appear under ſuch an angle, at ſuch a di- 
ſtance. And thus a pure judgment of the mind makes 
us ſee the ſun, or the moon, bigger in the horizon thau 
in the metidian ; notwithſtanding their images painted 
on the retina are really leſs in the former ſituation than 
the latter. | - — 3 
James Gregory, Geom. Par. Unixerſ. p. 141. ſubſcribes 
to this opinion: Father Malebranche alſo, in the firſt 
book of his Recherche de la Verite, printed in 1673, has 
explained this phenomenon almoſt in the expreſſion of 
Des Cartes: and Huygens, in his Treatiſe on the Parhe- 
lia, tranflated by Dr. Smith, Optics, art. 536, has ap- 
proved, and very clearly illuſtrated the received opinion. 
The cauſe of this fallacy, ſays he, in ſhort, is this; that 
we think the ſun, or any thing elfe in the heavens, to 
be remoter from us, when it is near the horizon, than 
when it approaches towards the vertex, becauſe we ima- 
gine every thing in the air that appears near the vertex to 
be no farther from us than the clouds that fly over our 


| heads; 


heads; whereas, on the other hand, we are uſed to ob- 
ſerve a large extent of land lying between us and the ob- 
jects near che horizon, at the far end of which the con- 
vexity of the ſky begins to appear; which, therefore, 
with the objects that appear in it, is uſually imagined to 
be much farther from us. Now when two objects of 
equal magnitudes appear under the ſame angle, we al- 
ways judge that object to be larger which we think is 
remoter. And this is the true cauſe of the deception 
we have been ſpeaking of. It is a wonder that an hy- 
potheſis ſo rational as this ſhould ever loſe its credit, at- 
ter having been maintained by writers of reputation, 
and for a great number of years. But it was generally 
imagined, that the actual perception of thoſe objects 
which divide the ſpace that is intercepted betwixt the 
eye and the horizon was neceſſary, in order to its ſug- 
geſting the idea of its extraordinary diſtance : and thus 
philoſophers were led to form much more objection- 
able ſolutions of the phenomenon. Accordingly Gaflen- 
dus was of opinion, that the pupil of the eye, which 1s 


always more open as the place is more dark; being more 
ſo in the morning and evening than at other times, by 


reaſon the earth is covered with groſs vapours; and be- 
ſides, being obliged to paſs through a longer column or 


ſeries of vapours to reach the horizon; the image of ibe 


luminary enters the eye at a greater angle, and is really 
painted there larger at the former times than the latter. 


In anſwer to which it may be ſaid, that, notwithſtand- 


ing this dilatation of the pupil, oceaſioned by the obſcu- 
rity, if the moon be viewed through a little pin-hole 
made in a paper, ſhe appears leſs when in the horizon 


than in the meridian, Nor can any thing be more abſurd | 
than the poſition of Gaſſendus, who aſſerts, that a dilated | 


pupil magnifies an object for the ſame reaſon as a convex 
glaſs does. | | 


F. Gouye advances another hypotheſis, which is, that 


when the luminaries are in the horizon, the neighbour- 


hood of the earth, and the groſs vapours wherewith they 
then appear enveloped, have the ſame effect with regard 
to us, as a wall, or other denſe body, placed behind a 


column; which, in that caſe, appears bigger than when | 


inſulate, and encompaſſed on all ſides with an illumined 


air. Farther, it is obſerved, that a column, when fluted, | 
appears bigger than before, when it was plain; the flutes. 
being ſo many particular objects, which, by their multi- 


tude, occaſion the mind to imagine the whole object, 
whereof they are compoſed, of a larger extent. The 


ſame thing may be ſaid of the ſeveral objects ſeen to- | 
wards the horizon, to which the ſun or moon correſpond 

at their riling and ſetting. And hence it is, that they 
appear larger ſtill, when they riſe or ſet between trees; 


the narrow, yet diſtinct, intervals whereof have the ſame 


effect with regard to the apparent diameter of the lumi- 


nary, as a greater number of flutes with regard to the 
ſhaft of a column. 5 


Biſhop Berkeley ſuppoſed, that the moon appears larger 


near the horizon, becauſe her appearance is then 


fainter, and her beams affect the eye leſs; but this hy- 


potheſis is refuted by Dr. Smith. Mr. Robins has re- 


cited ſome other opinions on this ſubject, Math. Tracts, 
The commonly received opinion has 


vol. ii. p. 242. 
been diſputed not only by F. Gouye, who obſerves, 
Acad. Par. 1700, p. 11, that the horizontal moon ap- 
pears equally large acroſs the fea, where there are no 
objects to produce the effect aſcribed to them; but alſo 
by Mr. Molyneux, who ſays, Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. i. 
p. 221. that if this hypotheſis be true, we may at any 
time increaſe the apparent magnitude of the moon, even 
in the meridian ; for, in order to divide the ſpace be- 
tween it and the eye, we need only to look at it behind a 
cluſter of chimnies, the ridge of a hill, or the top of a 
houſe. He alſo makes the fame obſervation with F. 


Gouye above mentioned, and farther obſerves, that | 


when the height of all the intermediate objects is cut off, 


by looking through a tube, the imagination is not helped, 


the moon being ſti] conceived to be as large as belore. 
However, Mr. Molyneux advances no hypotheſis of his 


own. Dr. Deſaguliers has well illuſtrated the doctrine of 


the horizontal moon, Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. viii. p. 130, 
upon the ſuppoſition of our imagining the viſible hea- 
vens to be only a ſmall portion of a ſpheric.l ſurface, 
and conſequently ſuppoſing the moon to be farther from 
us in the horizon than near the zenith, and by ſeveral 
ingenious contrivances he demonſtrated how liable we 
are to ſuch deceptions. 
tion of this curious ſubject is given us by Dr. Smith. 
The cavity of the heavens, he ſays, appcars to the 
eye, which is the only judge of an apparent figure, to be 
a leſs portion of a ſpherical ſurface than a hemiſphere, 
In other words, the centre of the concavity is much be- 
low the eye, and by taking a medium among ſeveral ob- 
ſervations, he found that the apparent * of its 


a ſatisfactory explanation of the phenomenon of the ho- 


Fe. 4% to repreſent that apparent concavity, he found 
that the, diameter of the ſun and moon would ſeem to be 


the concaviiy ABC are terminated by the viſual rays 


thoſe heights to the eve, at The ſun or moon's| &pparent dia- 
O. The diameters of theſe altitude in de- meter or di- 
3 es. {ta:.ces. 
unequal moons at A and B do, SS 7 
therefore, bear the ſame pro-| 00 = 266 
portion to each other, as their 0 8 1 
r 15 8 
apparent diſtances OA, OB; 3⁰ 50 
and they muſt appear in the . | 40 
ſame proportion that they 88 34 
really have in this concave, 75 31 
becauſe we judge all objects 0 85 

in the heavens to be in this | 8 


jects and diſtances of ſtars in the heavens, as well as 


| of the {ky being leſs than an hemiſphere, is the cauſe that 


_ rainbows, and the interval between the bows appear leall 


mined the apparent concavity of the tky to be much the 


But the moſt complete illuſtra- 


MAG 


parts at the horizon was generally between three or 
four times greater than the apparent diſtance of its 

over head, This he determined by meaſuring the actual 
height of ſome of the heavenly bodies, when, to his eye 
they ſeemed to be half way between the horizon and . 
zenith. In this caſe their real altitude was only twenty. 
three degrees. Whett the ſun was but 30“ high, the © 
per arch always appeared leſs than the under, and 8 
thought that it was always greater when the ſun was 
about 18? or 209 high. Mr. Robins, in his Tracts 
vol. ii. p. 245. ſhews how to determine the apparent con. 
cavity of the {ky in a more accurate and geometrical man. 
ner; by which it appears, that if the altitude of any of 
the heavenly bodies be 20% at the time when it ſeems to 
be half way between the horizon and the zenith, the ho. 
rizontal diſtance will be hardly leſs than four times the pet- 
pendicular diſtance; but if that altitude be 289, it will 
be little more than two and a half. Dr. Smith having 
determined the apparent figure of the ſky, is able to give 


parts 


rizontal moon, and other ſimilar appearances in the hea- 
vens, For ſuppoſing the arc ABC, Tab. III. Geier, 


greater in the horizon than at any propoſed altitude, 
meaſured by the angle AO B, in the proportion of its 
apparent diſtances O A, OB. The numbers that ex- 
preſs theſe proportions he reduced into the following 
table, anſwering to the correſponding altitudes of che 
ſun or moon, which are alſo exactly repreſented to the 

eye in the figure, in which the moon, placed in the qua- 
drantal arc FG, deſcribed about the centre O, ate «il 
equal to each other, and repreſent the body of the moon 
in the heights there noted, and the unequal moons in 


that come from the circumference of the rea! moon, at 


ſurſace : ſo that the appearance to the eye is exactly the 
ſame, as if ſeveral moons were painted upon a real ſur- 
face ABC in the proportions here aſſigned; in which 
caſe we ſhould certainly judge the real magnitudes of the 
larger paintings of the lower moon to be really larger, 
though the vibble magnitudes of them all, anſwering to 
their equal images upon the retina, were exaCtiy equa, 
For the ſame reaſon Dr. Smith obſerves, that all the ob- 


the ſun and moon, mult feem to be greater in the hori- 
zon* than in higher fituations; which is known to be 
the caſe. He alſo obſerves, that the apparent concave _ 


the breadths of the colours in the inward and outward 


at the top, aud greater at the bottom; and by an elti- 
mate of the apparent breadths of the inward rainbow, 
at two different heights, made by a friend, he deter- 


ſame as by the former methods. Sce HALO. This 
theory of the horizontal moon is alſo confirmed by the 
appearances of the tails of comets, which, whatever be 
their real figure, magnitude, and fituat on in abſolute 
ſpace, do always appear to be an ate of the concave iky ; 
and in farther confirmation of it, he gives us Mr, Cotcs's 
explanation of the optical appearance of a remarkable 
meteor ſeen in the year 1716. Beſides the general 
cauſe above (tated of the appearance of the horizontal 
moon, Dr. Smith acknowledges, that, at different times, 
the moon appears of diſlerent magnitudes even in the ſame 
horizon, and occaſionally of an extraordinary large ze. 
This, he is inclined to believe, is chiefly owing to an cxti2- 
ordinary,Jargenels of her picture upon the retina, which, 
in the preceding general theory, was ſuppoſed to be invart- 
able. This, he ſays, might beſt be examined by taking the 
diameter of the moon with a micrometer, or by noting 
the year and day of the month, together with the heights 
of the barometer and thermometer. For if it ſhould ap- 
pear, by many ſuch obſervations, that ihe largeſt hori- 
Zoutal moons generally happen at her perigec, in the 
warmeit ſummer evenings, the barometer being low, aud 
the thermometer high; ſince theſe cauſes are independent 
of one another, aud all conſpire to enlarge the picture 
of the moon, we may reaſonably conclude that theſe ex- 
traordinary moons are chiefly owing to the concurrence 
| 0 


MAH 


of theſe circumſi 


a parent 
bart of the 


| here me y inconl 
be that when the moon is imagined to be 


larger than u 


to. Smith's 


MAGNOLIA, in Botany. 
M 


row 1 
that part. 
of articular round head, 


row; 


being turned inward. 


metacarpal bone, 
the baſis 
reſt of th 


which it is articulated. 


zs in the body, are filled with ſmall glands, ligaments, &c. 


Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 84. 

* MAGODUS, among the Romans, 
players 

times of women: 


erformed extraordinary feats and geſtures. 


MAGOPHONiA, formed from hay, magus, and povos, 
ſcaughter, the name of a feaſt among the ancient Perſians, 


held in memory of the expulſion of the Magians. 


The Magus Smerdis having uſurped the throne of Per- 
da, upon the death of Cambyſes, 521 years before Je- 
ſus Chrilt, ſeven of the principal lords of the court con- 
ſpired to drive him out of it. Their deſign was executed 
with good ſucceſs: Smerdis, and his brother, another 
Magus, called Patizithes, were killed, : Upon which | 
the people alſo roſe, and put all the Magi to the ſword ; 
inſomuch that there would not one have eſcaped, had not 
night come upon them. Darius, fon of Hyltaſpes, was 
then elected king: and, in memory of this maſſacre of 
the Magi, a feaſt was inſtituted, ſays Herodotus, called | 


Magophonia. See MaGl, 
M 


{potted with brown, Pennant. 


MAGRA, a word uſed by ſome writers for a ſort of red 
earth, and by others for the cornelian, the red jaſper, or 


any other ſtone of a red colour. 


MAGUDARIS, a name by which Dioſcorides calls the 


SILPHIUM, 


MAGYDARIS, in Betany, a name uſed by Theophraſtus, 
old authors, for the laſerpitium or 


and other of the 
LAS ERK WORT. 


MAH ALEB, in the Materia Medica, the name of the ſruit 
of a fort of wild CHERRY called ceraſus /y!ve/tis amara, 
or the wild bitter cherry, by Bauhine. The wood of the 
tree is of a greyilh caſt, and fine grain, with a mixture 
of red in the veins, and is very firm, and of a ſweet ſmell, 
and uſed by the French in making cabinets z the leaves 
and flower carry a rude reſemblance of thoſe of the com- 
mon cherry; the fruit is round, black, and reſembles a 
cherry, having the ſame ſort of ſtone in it, the kernel of 
It is com- 
mended in external applications, and the perfumers of 
France uſe it in their waſhballs. It is to be choſen freſh 
and ſweet, for it very often has an intolerable ſtinking 


which is like the bitter -almond in taſte. 


{mell, like that of bugs. 
MAHERNIA, in Bota 


is dentated into five 


Vol. III. No 213. 


ances. But ſince the difference in the 
magnitude of the moon is not increaſed 34th 
whole in conſequence of her being in her pe- 
and the enlargement of the image in all the other- 
4 ntioned is very inconſiderable, it is pro- 
ſo much 
ſual, the imagination is farther impoſed upon 
by ſome circumſtances which have not been attended | 
: Optics, vol. i. p. 63, &c. Remarks, p. 53. 

See Laurel leaved TULIT- 


AGNUM 25 carpi. This is the third bone of the ſecond 
n the carpus, and is the Jarge!t of all the bones of 
It is of a conſiderable length, and has a kind 
which is received into the coty- 
Joid cavity formed by the two firſt bones of the firſt 
and this articulation is capable of a ſmall degree 
of flexion and extenſion. The digital fide is a cartilagt- 
nous baſis unequally and obiiquely triangular, the apex 

| It is articulated with the ſecond 

and is alſo a little notched on the ra- 
dial edge for its articulation with the ſmall edge of the 
metacarpal bone. The radial ſide is very mall, and near 
„being articulated with the os pyramidale 3 the 
is ſurface is without cartilage; the 3 ſide y 
"i ing to a like ſide in the os unciforme with 
en . The outer ſurface, which forms 
a part of the outer ſurface of the carpus, is broad, rough, 
and uneven, for the inſertion of ligaments; the inner | 
ſurface is likewiſe rough, but narrower, and round both 
ſurfaces are ſeveral depreſſions, which, while the bone | 


a name given to thoſe 
who ſometimes acted the part of men, and ſome- 
| the word is derived from uaysg, magic, 
and 5g, ſriger, and properly denotes thoſe players who | 


AGPYE, in Ornithology, a well known ſpecies of the 
Cokvus, or the corvys pica, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. The 
colours of this bird are remarkable : its beak, white, 
green, and purple, and the rich and gilded combination | 
of the gloſſes on the tail are at leaſt equal to thoſe that 
adorn the plumage of any other: it feeds on worms, in- 
ſects, and imall birds, and will deſtroy young chickens ; it | 
is a crafty, reſtleſs, noiſy bird, called by Ovid nemorum 
convicia pica. This bird is caſily tamed, and may be 
taught to imitate the human voice; its neſt is entirely | 
covered with thorns, exept one (mall hole for admit- | 
tance it lays fix or ſeven eggs, of a pale green colour 


bee ny, a genus of the pentandria pen- 
{agyna Clais: the characters of which are, that the calyx 


horizontal points, that it has five 


M 
M 


M 


months. 


MAH 


petals, and five heart-ſhaped nectaria, and the fruit 15 


a capſule with hve cells. There are two ſpecies. 


MAHIE, the name given by the inhabitants of Otaheite; 


or George's iſland, to their BREAD-FRULT when made 
into a kind of ſour paſte, which, in conſequence of hav = 
ing undergone a fermentation, will keep a conſiderable 
time, and ſupply them with ſood when no ripe fruit is to 
be had. When therefore they ſee a great ſhew of new 
fruir on the trees, they ſtrip them all at once of their 
former crop, of which they make mahie. This ſuccedanes 
um for ripe bread-fruit is thus made. They gather the 
fruit before it be perfectly ripe, and laying it in heaps 
cover it cloſely with leaves. In this ſtate it ferments, 
and becomes diſagreeably ſweet ; the core is then taken 
out entire, and the reſt of the fruit thrown into a hole in 
their houſes, dug on purpoſe, and neatly lined in the 
bottom and ſides with grals. The whole is then covered 
with leaves, and heavy ſtones are laid upon them. In 
this ſtare it undergoes a ſecond fermentation, and be- 
comes ſoar, after which it will ſuſfer no change for many 

It is taken out of this hole, as it is wanted for 
uſe, and being made into balls, it is wrapped up in leaves 


and baked, and thus dreſſed it will keep for five or ſix 


weeks, It is eaten, both coid and hot, and the natives 
of thoſe countries ſeidom make a meal without it; but 
to captain Cook and his company the taſte was as diſ- 


_ agreeable, as that of a pickled olive generally is, the 


ficlt time it is eaten. Hawkeſworth's Account, &c. vol. iis 
P- 145, 193. 


MAHIM, Manzm, Mainem, or Marg, in Law, a 


main, or corpoial hurt, whereby a man loſeth the uſe of 


any member, that is, or may be, of defence to him in 


battle; as the eye, hand, foot, ſcalp of the head. ſore- 
tooth or, as ſome ſay, a finger, or toe: but the cutting 
off his car or noſe ate not held to be mayhems at common 
law, becauſe they do not weaken but only disfigure him: 


The word comes from the French mehain, or mehaigner, 


to mulilate: the canoniſts call it membri mutilatio; and 
all agree, it conſiſts in the loſs of a member, or of the uſe 
thereof. 1 | „ 

By the ancient law of England he that maimed any man 
was ſentenced to loſe the like part, which is ſtill the la r 
in Sweden: but this was diſuſed, and mayhem, by the 
common law, was only puniſhable by fine and impriſon= 
ment; unleſs perhaps the offence of mayhem by caſtra- 
tion, which all our old writers held to be felony. But 
by ſubſequent ſtatutes the crime and puniſhment of may- 
hem were put more out of doubt. 5 Hen. IV. cap. 5. 
37 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. and by 22 and 23 Car. II. cap. 1. 
called the Coventry Acc, it is enaCted, that if any one 
ſhall, of malice aforethought, or by lying in wait, cut 
or diſable the tongue, put out an eye, flit the noſe, cut 
olf the noſe or lip, or cut or diſable any limb or member 


of another perſon, with intention in ſo doing to maim or 


disſigure him, it is felony without benefit of clergy ;z and, 
when the caſe is diſhcult to judge whether it be a mahim, 
or not, the judges commonly view the party wounded, 
and ſometimes take the opinion of the ſurgeons. 

A perſon who maims himlelf, for the purpoſe of beg- _ 
ging, and allo a perſon who diſables himſelf, that be may 
not be impreſſed for a ſoldier, may be indicted and fined. 
The offence of willully and malicioufly ſhooting at any 
perſon which may endanger either killing or maiming 


| him, though no ſuch evil conſequence enſues, is made 


telony without benefit of clergy, by 9 Geo. I. c. 22. 
Malicious maiming of cattle in the night time incu 2a 
forfeiture of treble damages, by action of treſpaſs, or 
upon the caſe, 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 7, 

AYHEM, appeal of, See APPEAL. 

AHO Tree, See Syrian MaLLow. 


MAHOGANY. See CEDAR, 
MAHOMEPY Pigeon, the common Engliſh name of a ſpe- 


cies ot pigeon, called by Moore the columba Numidica 
alba. It is of the fame ſhape and ſize with the Barbary 
pigeon, and has all the characters of that ſpecies, but is 


always perfeCtly white, which gives the red circle about 
the eyes a more lively look. 


AHOMETANISM, MayomeETIsa, or MoRAM MER D- 
Is M; the ſyſtem of religion broached by Mabomet, and 
ſtill adhered to by his followers. | 

Mahomet was born at Mecca in Arabia, in the year of 
Chriſt 571 or 572 accordiug to the molt probable opinion: 
in the thirty-cighth year of his age he began to with— 
draw himſelf into a ſolitary cave near Mecca, called 
the cave of Hita, for the purpoſe of torming his 
ſyſtem of impoſture; the propagation of which he 
commenced in the forticth year of his age, when 
he aſſumed the title of the apoltie of God: and having 
gained nine diſciples, ſome of whom were the principal 
men of the city, in the forty-tourth year of his 
age he openly publiſhed bis impoſture to the people of 


3U Mecca, 


MAH 


declared himſelf a prophet ſent by God to | 
em from Paganiſm, and to teach them the true 
7. towever, he was obliged to abandon Mecca, 
lettle at Medina, on the 16th of July, A. D. 622, 
car of the hegira or Mabometan epocha ; here his 
y confiderably increaſed, and having made. ſeveral 
farcefsful excurſions againſt the Arab tribes, and con- 
ſtrained them by force to embrace his religion, his fove- 
reignty was eſtabliſhed in 628, and he united in himſelf 
the {acred character of chief pontiff of his rel:gton, as 
well as the royal z both which characters he tranimitted 
to all his ſucceflors, who, by the title of caliphs, retzned 
after him. But they were afterwards deprived of the 
regal authority, firſt by the governors of the provinces, - 
who, about the year ot hegira 325, aſſumed it to them- 
ſelves, and made themſelves kings in their reſpective 
governments; and then by others who aroſe on this diſ- 
traction of the empire to uſurp upon them, till at laſt 
they had nothing leſt but the name and ſhadow of what | 
they had once been. In the year of Chriſt 629 A met, 
at the head of an army of ten thouſand men, reduced | 
Mecca, and extended his conqueſts, with his religion, 
through molt parts of Arabia: and the remaining Arabs 
ſubmitted and embraced his impoiture in 631. In the 
next year he died at Medina, being, accorving to fome 
hiſtorians, ſixty-three years of age. It has been ſaid by 
many, that Mahomebs tomb, being of iron, under a vault 
of loadſtones, hangs in the air, and that this paſſes for 
a great miracle in the opinion of his followers. But this 


* 


Dinocrates the architect, had begun to roof the temple of 
Arſince at Alexandria with loadſtone, that her image, 
made of iron, might ſeem to hang there in the air; but 
the delign was interrupted by his own death, and that of 
Ptolemy, who had ordered it to be done in honour of his 
ſiſter. | 3 5 | 
| Mahometaniſm is embraced by the Turks, Perſians, and 


the Eaſt Indians. EL 


of the earth into thirty equal parts, five of them are 
Chriſtians, ſix Mahometan, and nineteen Pagan. | 
The lyſtem of Mahometani/m is contained in the Koran, 
commonly called the Alcoran. . 

"The firſt and chief article of the Mahometan creed is, that 


_ the Koran, where theſe words are repeated inceſſantly: 
there is no other God but he, Your God is the only God. 1 
am God, and there is no other God but I, This grand 


the Jews, who were continually rehearſing tho words 
of Deuteronomy, Hear, O Traci; the Lord our Cod is 
Our, | 

For this reaſon, the Mahometan account all ſuch as own 
any thing of number in the divinity, to be infidels or 1do- 
laters» And accordingly, one of the firſt leflons they 


male, and conſequently can have no children. | | 
The ſecond article of Mabometaniſm conſiſts in this, that 
MNahomet was ſent from God. By which they exclude all 
other religions: under pretence that their prophet was 
the laſt and greateſt of all the prophets that God would 


the coming of the Mefliah, ſo likewiſe the Chriſtian re- 
ligion was to be abrogated with the coming of Mubomet. 
Not but they own Moſes and Jefus Chrift to have been 
great prophets ; but Mahomet they hold to be 7% Pro- 
Phet, by way of excellence, commiſſioned to purge the 
holy ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament, which 
they allow, from the corruption introduced in them by 
Jews and Chriſtians, and to reſtore the law of God to its 
original purity ; and the paraclete or comforter promited 
in the ſcriptures. | | 

The Mahometans call their religion um, denoting. as 
ſome lay, re/ignation or ſubmiſſion to the ſervice and com- 
mands of God, but according to others, formed from 
the root /alama, ſigniſying to be ſaved, and therefore the 
ſame with he religion or /late of ſalvation; and they divide 


and din, i. e. religion or praclice: and teach, that it is built 
on five ſundamental points, one belonging to faith, and 
the other four to practice. | 

Under the confeſſion of faith already recited, they com- 
prehend fix diſtinct branches, viz. helief in God; in his 
angels; in his ſcriptures in his prophets: in the re- 
ſurreCtion and day of judgment; and in God's ablolute 
decree and predeſtination both of good and evil, The 
four points relating to praCtice, are prayer, under which 
ate comprehended thoſe waſhings or purifications which 
are neccllary preparations required before prayer; alms; 
+: {ting ; and the pilgrimage to Mecca. Their faith in 
God has been already mentioned: with reſpect to their 


Brerewood ſays, that if we divide the known countries 


is a mere fable. Pliny informs us, lib. xxxiv. cap. 14. that 


ſeveral nations among the. Africans, and many among | 


| there is no other god but one God; which they have from | 


axiom of their theology ſeems to have bzen taken from | 


teach their children is, that God is neither male nor fe- 


ever fend, and that as the Jewiſh religion ceafed with“ 


it into two diſtinct parts, viz. iman, i. e. faith or theory; | 


AH = 


opinion of angels, they believe them to have pure ad 
ſubtil bodies, created of fire, and that they are different] 
employed, in writing down the actions of men, or in 
carrying the. throne of God, and other ſervices. "The 
four angels whom they regard as moſt diſtinguiſhed by 


God's favour, and on account of the offices aſſigned them, 


are Gabricl, Michael, Azrael the angel of death, who 
ſeparates men's fouls from their bodies, and Ifrafil 
whoſe office it will be to ſound the trumpet at the reſur 
rection. They aiſo believe that two guardian angels, 
changed every day, attend on every man, to obſerve and 
write down his actions. Their whole doctrine con- 
cerning angels they have borrowed from the Jews, who 
learned the names and offices of thoſe beings from the 
Perſians. 'The devil, called by dahomet Eblis from his 
deſpair, was one of thoſe angels who are neareſt to 
God's preſence, called Azazil, and fell according to the 
doctrine of the Koran, for refuling to pay homage to Adam 
at the command of God. They alſo admit an interme- 
diate order of beings, called genii, ſome of which are 
good and others bad. | 5 
As to the ſcriptures, the Mahometans are taught by the 
Koran, that God, in divers ages of the worid, pave re- 
velations of his will in writing to ſeveral prophets, the 
whole, and every word of which, it is abſolutely neceſſary 


for every good Moſlem to believe. Mabomet acknow- 
ledges the divine authority of the Pentateuch, Plalms, 


and Goſpel, and often appeals to the conſyunancy ot the 

Koran with thoſe writings, and to the prophecies which 

he pretended were contained concerning himſelf, wich 
the Jews and Chriſtians have ſuppreſſed. | 

At death, they maintain, that the bodies of thoſe who 
believe the unity of God, and the miſſion of uhm, 
reſt in peace, and are refreſhed with the air of parad:tc ; 
otherwiſe they are grievouſly tormented, Lhe fouls of 
the former are couveyed to heaven, where a place 1s aſ- 
ſigned them according to their merit aud degree; thoſe 
ot the wicked are tormented, till they are rcjoin ed to their 
bodies at the reſurreCtion ; the approach of which will te 
known. by certain ſigus that precede it: theſe are the 
leſſer and the greater ſigns: the latter of which are the 
ſun's riſing in the weſt; the appearance of a monſtrous 
bealt, which ſhall riſe out of the earth in the temple of 
Mecea ; war with the Greeks and the taking of Conſtan- 
tinople; the coming of Anti-Chriſt; the deſcent of Jeſus 
on earth; war with the Jews; the eruption of Gog aud 


Magog; a ſmoke which ſhall fill the whole earth; an 


eclipſe of the moon; the return of the Arabs to the 
worthip of their ancient idols: the diſcovery of a valt 
heap of gold and filver by the retreat of the Euphrates; 
the demolition of the temple of Mecca by the Ethio- 
pians ; the ſpeaking of beaſts and inanimate things; the 
breaking out of fire; the appearance of a man, who 
thall drive men before him with his ſtaff; the advent ot 
the Mhodi, or director, a perſon of the family of Ha— 
homet, to govern the Arabians, and fil the world with 
righteouſneſs; and a wind that thall ſweep away the 
ſonls of all who have but a grain of faith in their hearts. 
But the immediate ſign of the reſprretion will be the 
firſt blaſt of the trumpet, which will be ſounded three 


times. The day of judgrient will continue, as the Koran 


ſays in one place, one thouſand years, but accordiig toauo- 
ther paſſage, fifty thouſand years: the reſurrection, lay they, 


will be general, extended to all creatures, angels, genu, 


men, and animals; who will be aſliembied on the earth, 

give an account of their actions, and receive retrioution. 
On this occaſion each perſon will have the book wherein 
all the actions of his life are written delivered to him, and 
their works will be weighed in a balance, which they 
minutely deſcribe, When the examination is finithed 


mutual retaliation will follow ; which will be executed 


by taking away a proportionable part of the good works 
of him who offered injury to another, and adding it to 
him who ſuffered it. Brates will be changed into duſt; 


and the believing genii be aſſigned a place near the con- 


ſines of paradiſe, aud the unbelieving puniſhed eternally 
and caſt into hell, with the infidels of mortal race. Af— 
ter this proceſs, the good and wicked are conducted to a 
bridge, called ALs1xaT 3; over which the former {hail 
ſafely paſs, while abomet and his Moſlems lead the way, 
but the latter will fall down headlong into hell: where there 
are ſeven different apartments, adapted to as many diſtinck 


claſſes of the damned, who will ſuffer both from intenſe 


heat and excellive cold. In this ſtate infidels only will 
be liable to eternal puniſhment ; but the Moflems or be- 
lievers will be delivered thence, after they have expiated 
their crimes by their ſufferings. This place of punith— 
ment 1s ſeparated from paradiſe by a wall, ſo {mail in 


breadih as to admit the bleſſed and damned to couverie 


together. The righteous, after having paſled the bridge 
above mentioned, will be refieſhed by drinking at the 
pond of their prophet, and then admitted into paradiſe, 

ſituated 


the ſeventh beaven, and next to the throne 
where they will feed on the moſt delicious 
e clothed in the moſt ſplendid ſilken garments, 
ith rivers of water, wine, milk, 5 . 
rtained with the moſt delightful muſic, and the 
— girls of paradiſe with black eyes, the en- 
joyment of whoſe company will be a principal felicity 
of the faithful. 
It appears ou 
ill not only be 
pron the 1 -y 3 good deeds, 
ill enjoy a perpetual youth. 
| BELT Ide orthodox. doGrrins with reſpect to predeſti- 
nation is, that every thing which happens in this world 
proceedeth entirely from the divine will, and is irrevo- 
cably fixed from all eternity in the preſerved table; God 
having ſecretly predeſtinated not only the adverſe and 
proſperous fortune of every perſon in this world, in the 
moſt minute particulars, but alſo his faith and infidelity, 
his obedience or diſobedience, and conſequently his 
ever laſting happineſs or miſery after death; which fate 
or predeitination it is not poſhble for any foreſight or 
wiſdom to avoid. = . 
In regard to the four fundamental points of religious 
practice; Mahomet is ſaid to have declared, that the 
practice of religion is ſounded on cleanlineſs, which is 
one half of the faith, and the key of prayer, without 


$ 
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the Koran, that women as well as men 
puniſhed for their evil actions, but alſo 
and that both 


which the Mabometans entertain of cleanlineſs, that it is 
purely on this account they ſeem to have adopted circum- 


homet has obliged his followers to pray five times every 
twenty-four hours, at cetain ſtated times, turning their 
{aces towards the temple of Mecca, which is pointed to by 
a niche in their moſques: the life and ſpirit of prayer, 
they hold, as the inward diſpoling of the heart; nor do 
they ever perform this duty in ſumptuous apparel, nor 
ſuffer their women to attend them on theſe occa- 
fions. | | 
Alms, among the Mahometans, are legal and voluntary; 
the giving of which is frequently inculcated in the Koran. 
Faſting is called by Mahomet, the gate of religion; and 
his followers are expreſly required to faſt during the 
month of Ramadan; which they obſerve by abſtaining 


ſet. Beſides this, they have ſeveral other voluntary faſts. 
The pilgrimage to Mecca is ſo neceſſary a point of prac- 
| tice, that, according to a tradition of Mahomet, he who 
dies without performing it may as well die a Jew or a 
Chriſtian z and it is expreſly commanded in the Koran. 
The various ceremonics preſcribed to thoſe who perform 
this pilgrimage are extremely abſurd and ridiculous, and 
appear to be relicks of idolatrous ſuperſtition, . 
Beſides the fundamental points of faith and practice above 
recited, the Mabomcetans are required by the Koran, to 
abſtain from wine, gaming, uſury, divining by arrows, 
the eating of blood aud ſwine's fleſh, and whatever dies 
of itſelf, or is flain in honour of any idol, or ſtrangled, 
or killed by accident, or by any other beaſt. The Ko- 
ran allows poiygamy within certain limits; forbidding 


eubines: but Mahomet had the privilege of marrying as 
many wives, and keeping as many concubines as he pleaſed. 


tion and adultery, The day of the week which Mabo- 
met has ſet apart for public worſhip is Friday; beſides 
which they have two annual ſeaſts called BEIR Am. 

After the death of Mabomet, a ſchiſm aroſe among his 
followers, which divided them into two great faCtions, 
whole ſeparation not only gave rife to a variety of opi- 
nions and rites, but alſo excited the moſt implacable ha- 
tred, and the molt deadly animoſities. Of theſe fac- 
tions, the one acknowledged Abubeker, the father-in- 


its members were diltinguiſhed by the name of Sox- 
NITES; while the other adhered to Ali, his ſon-in-law, 
and were known by the title of Scu11TEs. Both, how- 
ever, adhered to the Koran as a divine law, and the rule 
of faith and manners; to which indeed the former add- 
ed, by way of interpretation, the Sonna, i. e. a certain 
law, which they looked upon as deſcended from Maho- 
met by oral tradition, and which the Schiites reſuſed to 
admit, Among the Sonnites we are to reckon the 'Turks, 
Tartars, Arabians, Africans, and the greateſt part of 
the Indian Mahometans ; whereas the Perſians, and the 
ſubjeQs of the grand mogul are generally conſidered as 
the followers of Ali, though the latter indeed ſeem rather 
to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality in this conteſt, Beſides theſe 
two grand factions, there are other ſubordinate ſets 
among the Mahometans, which diſpute with warmth con- 
_ Cerning ſeveral points of religion, though without vio- 


which it will not be heard by God. Such is the opinion 


Ciſion, though it be not mentioned in the Koran, Ma- 


from meat, drink, and women, from day-break till ſun- | 


any man to have more than four, whether wives or con- | 


It allows alſo of divorce ; but ſeverely puniſhes fornica- | 


law of Mahomet, as his ſucceſſor, or the true caliph, and |. 


there are four, which far ſarpaſs the reſt in point cf 
reputation and importance, viz. the Haneſites; the ſet 
of Malee, the ſect of Al Shafei, and that of Ebn Han- 
bal, which are called the orthodox Afahometans; Salc's 
Preliminary Diſcourſe, See ALKoRav. | 

The rapid ſucceſs, which attended the propagation of 
this new religion, was owing to cauſes that are plain 
and evident, and mult remove, or rather prevent, our 
ſurprize, when they are attentively conſidered. The ter- 
ror of Mahomet's arms, and the repeated viQtories which 
were gained by him and his ſucceſſors, were, no doubt, 
the icreſiſtible arguments that perſuaded ſuch multitudes” 
to embrace his religion, and ſubmit to his dominion. 
Beſides his law was artfully and marvellouſly adapted to 
the corrupt nature of man; and, in a more particular 
manner, to the manners and opinions of the eaſtern na— 
tions, and the vices to which they were naturally ad- 
dicted : for the articles of faith which it propoſed were 
few in number, and extremely ümple; and the duties it 
required were neither many nor difficult, nor ſuch as 
were incompatible with the empire of appetites and paſ- 
ſions. It is to be obſerved farther, that the groſs igno- 
rance under which the Arabians, Syrians, Perfians, and 
the greateit part of the eaſtern nations, laboured at this 

time, rendered many an eaſy prey to the artifice and elo- 
quence of this bold adventurer. To theſe cauſes of the 
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conqueſt of ſeveral provinces, into which, of conſe- 
quence, the religion of Mahomet was afterwards intro, 
duced. Other cauſes of the judden progreſs of that re- 
ligion would naturally occur to ſuch as conſider attentive- 
ly its ſpirit and genius and the ſtate of the world at this 
time. Moſheim's Eecl, Hiſt. vol. ii. p. g. ed. 8 vo. 
MAJA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird deſcribed by 
Nicemberg as very common in the iſland of Cuba, ana 
frequenting the fields of rice in large flocks, It is de- 
ſcribed to be a {mall bird of ayellowith colour, very deli- 
cate, and weil talted, and remarkable for having a ſto- 
mach on the back or outſide of the neck. | 
MAIAGUE, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird 
of the web-footed kind, but having its hinder toe looſe. 
It is of the ſize of the common goole ; its head is large 
and round; 1s neck long, and it always carries it crook- 
ed like a {wan : its beak is ſtrong and hooked at the 
end; it is all over of a browniſh black in colour, except. 
that its throat is yellow. It is found about the mouths of 
rivers, and feeds on fiſh; it builds on the grcund it is 
very nimble in running, flying, and diving, and is not 
ealily taken, but is a very well taſted ſowl. 
MAIDEN, an edged iuſtrument uſed in ſome countr 
particularly Scotland, for the b-heading of criminals. 
The maiden is a broad piece of iron, of a foot ſquare, ' 
ſharp on the lower part, and loaded above with lead, fo 
as ſcarce to be lifted: at the time of execution, it is 
pulled up to the top of a narrow wooden frame ten feet | 
high, with a groove on each fide for the maiden to ſlide 
in. The priſoner's neck being faſtened to a bar under- 
neath, on a ſigng iven, the maiden is let looſe, and the 
head in an inſtant ſeparated from the body. 
MA1DEN is alſo the name of a machine firſt uſed in York- 
ſhire, and ſince introduced into other places, for waſhing 
of linen; conſiſting of a tub nineteen inches high, and 
rwenty-leven in diameter at the top, in which the linen 
is put, with hot water and foap, to which is adapted a 
cover, fitting it very cloſely, and faſtened to the tub by 
two wedges; through a hole in the middle of the cover 
paſſes an upright piece of wood, kept at a proper height 
by a peg above, and furniſhed with two handles, by 
which it is turned backward and forward: to the lower 
end of this upright piece is faſtened a round picce of 
wood, in which are fixed ſeveral pieces, like cogs of a 
wheeel. The operation of this machine is to make the 
linen paſs and repals quick through the water. Gent, 
Mag. vol. xxii. p. 32. | 
MA1DEN-aſ/izes, are thoſe where no perſon is condemned 
to die. | 
MaipeN-hair, adiantum, in Botany and Medicine. See 
ADIANTUM. 
Ma1pDEn-hair, black, a name ſometimes given to the dwarfs 
FERN. See MILTWASTE. 
MaiDEN=hair, Engli/h. See TRICHOMANES, 
M A1DEN-hair, white, See Hall RU E, 
MaiDgN-p/um. Sec American PLUM, 
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-3, 304 declared himſelf a prophet ſent by God to 


em from Paganiſm, and to teach them the true 
However, he was obliged to abandon Mecca, 

tettle at Medina, on the 16th of July, A. P. 622, 
car of the hegira or Mahometan epocha: here his 
F conſiderably increaſed, and. having made ſeveral 
{uicefoful excuriions againſt the Arab tribes, and con- 
ſtrained them by force to embrace his religion, his ſove- 
reignty was eſtabliſhed in 628, and he united in himſelf 
the facred character of chief pontiff of his religion, as 
well as the royal; both which characters he tranimitted 


to all his fucc:flors, who, by the title of caliphs, reigned 


after him. But they were afterwards deprived of the 
regal authority, firſt by the governors of the provinces, - 
who, about the year ot hegira 325, aſſumed it to them- 
ſelves, and made themſelves kings in their reſpective 
governments; and then by others who aroſe on this dit- 
traction of the empire to uſurp upon them, till at lall 
they had nothing leſt but the name and ſhadow of what 
they had once been. In the year of Chriſt 629 /7ahomet, 
at the head of an army of ten thouſand men, reduced 
Mecca, and extended his conqueſts, with bis religion, 
through molt parts of Arabia': and the remaining Arabs 
ſubmitted and embraced his impoſture in 631. In the 
next year he died at Medina, being, according to ſome 
hiſtorians, ſixty-three years of age. It has been ſaid by 
many, that A{chomet's tomb, being of iron, under a vault 


of loadſtones, hangs in the air, and that this paſſes for 


a great miracle in the opinion of his followers. But this 
is a mere fable. Pliny informs us, lib. xxxiv. cap. 14. that 
Dinocrates the architect, had begun to roof the tempie of 
Arſince at Alexandria with loadſtone, that her image, 


made of iron, might ſeem to bang there in the air; but 
the delipn was interrupted by his own death, and that of | 
Ptolemy, who had ordered it to be done in honour of his 


ſiſter. Ls, 
Mabometaniſm is embraced by the Turks, Perſians, and 


| ſeveral nations among the Africans, and many among 


the Eaſt Indians. 


Brerewood ſays, that if we divide the known countries 


of the earth into thirty equal parts, five of them are 
Chriſtians, fix Mabometan, and nineteen Pagan. | 
The ſyſtem of Mahometanijm is contained in the Koran, 
commonly called the Alcoran. 1 


The firſt and chief article of the Mahometon creed is, that 
there is no other god but one G; which they have flom 


the Koran, where theſe words are repeated inceſlantly: 
there is no other God but he, Your God is the only God. 1 
am God, and there is no other God but 1, This grand 
axiom of their theology ſeems to have been taken from 
the Jews, who were continually rehearſing tho words 
of Deuteroaomy, Hear, O Tſracl; the Lord our Cod is 
One, . 

For this reaſon, the Mahometan account all ſuch as own 
any thing of number in the divinity, to be infidels or 1do- 
laters. And accordingly, one of the firſt leſſons they 
teach their children is, that God is neither male nor ſe— 
male, and conſequently can have no children. 


The ſecond article of Mabometaniſm conſiſts in this, that 


MNahomet was ſent from God. By which they exclude all 


other religions: under pretence that their prophet was 
the laſt and greateſt of all the prophets that God would 


ever ſend, and that as the Jewiſh religion ceaſed with 
the coming of the Meſſiah, ſo likewiſe the Chrittian re- 
ligion was to be abrogated with the coming of {abometr. 
Not but they own Moſes and Jefus Chri!t to have been 
great prophets ; but AZahomet they hold to be 7% Pro- 
phel, by way of excellence, commiſſioned to purge the 
holy ſcriptures of rhe Old and New Teſtament, which 
they allow, from the corruption introduced in them by 
Jews and Chriſtians, and to reſtore the law of God to its 
original purity ; and the paraclete or comforter promited 
in the ſcriptures. re bs | 
The Mahometans call their religion am, denoting as 
ſome ſay, reſignatien or ſubmiſſion to the lervice and com- 


mands of God, but according to others, formed from | 


the root /alama, ſigniſying to be ſaved, and therefore the 
ſame with he religion or ſtate of ſalvation; and they divide 
it into two diſtinct parts, viz. iman, i. e. faith or theory ; 


and din, i. e. religion or praclice: and teach, that it is built | 


on five fundamental points, one belonging to faith, and 
the other four to practice. | 

Under the confellion of faith already recited, they com- 
prehend fix diſtinct branches, viz. helief in God; in his 
angels; in his ſcriptures in his prophets: in the re- 


jut rection and day of judgment; and in God's ablolute | 


decree and predeſtination both of good and evil, The 


ſour points relating to practice, are prayer, under which | 


:1e comprehended thoſe waſhings or purifications which 
re necetlary preparations required before prayer; alms; 
1: ſting; and the pilgrimage to Mecca. Their faith in 
God has been already mentioned: with reſpeét to their 
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opinion of angels, they believe them to have pure and 
ſubtil bodies, created of fire, and that they are differently 
employed, in writing down the aCtions of men, or in 
carrying the throne of God, and other ſervices. The 
four angels whom they regard as molt diſtinguiſhed by 
God's favour, and on account of the offices aſſigned them 
are Gabricl, Michael, Azrael the angel of death, who 
ſeparates men's fouls fror their bodies, and Ifrafil 
whoſe office it will be to found the trumpet at the refurs 
rection, They aiſo believe that two guardian angels, 
changed every day, attend on every man, to obſerve and 
write down his actions. Their whole doCtrine con- 
cerning angels they have borrowed from the Jews, who 
learned the names and offices of thoſe beings from the 
Perſians, Ihe devil, called by Mabomet Ebiis from his 
deſpair, was one of thoſe. angels who are neareſt to 
God's preſence, called Azazil, and fell according to the 
doctrine of the Koran, for refuling to pay homage to Adam 
at the command of God. They allo admit an intetme- 
diate order of beings, called genii, fome of which are 
good and others bad. 3 1 

As to the ſcriptures, the Mahometans are taught by the 
Koran, that God, in divers ages of the worid, gave re- 
velations of his will in writing to ſeveral prophets, the 
whole, and every word of which, it is abfolutely neceſſary 


for every good Moſlem to believe. Mahamet acknow- 


ledges the divine authority of the Pentaicuch, Pſ.lms, 
and Goſpel, and often appeals to the confonancy ot the 
Koran with thoſe writings, and to the prophecies which 
he pretended were contained concerning himſelf, wich 
the Jews and Chriſtians have ſuppreilcd. | 

At death, they maintain, that the bodies of thof- who 
believe the unity of God, and the miſſion of chm, 
reſt in peace, and are refreſhed wich the air of pacad:tc ; 
otherwiſe they are grievouſly tormented, Lhe fouls of 
the former are conveyed to heaven, where a place 1s aſ- 
bgned them according to their merit aud degree; thoſe 
of the wicked are tormented, till they arc rejoin ed to their 
bodies at the reſurrection ; the approach of which will te 


known by certain fgns that precede it: theſe are the 


leſſer and the greater ſigns: the latter of which ate the 
ſun's rifing in the weſt; che appearance of a monltrovs 
bealt, which ſha!l riſe out of the earth in the tewple of 
Mecca ; war with the Greeks and the taking of Coritan- 
tinoplez the coming of Anti-Chriſt; the deſcent of Jeſus 


on earth ; war with-the Jews; the eruption of Gog aud 
Magog; a ſmoke which ſhall fill the whole earth; an 


eclipſe of the moon; the return of the Arabs to the 
worſhip of their ancient idols: the difcovery of a vaſt 
heap of gold and filver by the retreat of the Euphrates ; 
the demolition of the temple of Mecca by the Echio- 
pians ; the ſpeaking of beaſts and inanimate things; the 
breaking out of fire; the appearance of a man. who 
mall drive men before him with his ſtaff; the advent of 


the Mhodi, or director, a perfon of the family of a- 


homet, to govern the Arabians, and fill the world with 
righteoutnefs ; and a wind that {hall ſweep away the 
lonls of all who have but a grain of faith in their hearts. 


But the immediate ſign of the reſurrection will be the 


firſt blaſt of the trumpet, which will be ſounded three 
times. The day of judgment will continue, as the Koran 
ſays in one place, one thouſand years, but according toang- | 


ther paſſage, fifty thouſand years: the reſurrection, lay ther, 


will be general, extended to all creatures, angels, gen, 
men, and animals; who will be aficwiuled on the earth, 


give an account of their actions, and receive retrioution; 


On this occaſion each perſon will have the book herein 


all the actions of his life are written delivered to him, and 


their works will be weighed in a balance, which they 
minutely deſcribe, When the examination is fanithed 
mutual retaliation will follow ; which will be executed 
by taking away a proportionable part of the good works 
of him who offered injury to another, and adding it to 
him who ſuffered it. Brates will be changed into dult; 
and the believing genii be aſſigned a place nur the con- 
ſines of paradiſe, and the unbelieving punithed eternally 
and calt into hell, with the infidels of mortal race. At- 
ter this proceſs, the good and wicked are conducted to a 


bridge, called ALsI KAT; over which the {former hail. 


ſaſcly paſs, while Mabomet and his Moſlems lead the way, 
but the latter will fall down headlong into hell: where there 
are ſeven diflerent apartments, adapted to as many diſtinck 
claſſes of the damned, who will ſuffer both from intenſe 
heat and excellive cold. In this itate infidels only will 
be liable to eternal puniſhment ; but the Moflems or be- 
lie vers will be delivered thence, after they have expiated 
their crimes by their ſufferings. This place of punith— 
ment is ſeparated from paradiſe by a wall, ſo {mall in 
breadth as to admit the bleſſed and damned to converic 
together. The righteous, after having paſted the bridge 
above mentioned, will be refieſhed by drinking at the 
pond of their prophet, and then admitted into , 
| ſituate 
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n the ſeventh heaven, and next to the throne 
r 1 tbey will feed on the moſt delicious 
fruits; be clothed in the moſt ſplendid ſilken garments, 
refreſhed with rivers of water, wine, milk, and honey, 
and entertained with the molt delightful muſic, and the 
raviſhing girls of paradiſe with black eyes, the en- 


zoyment of whoſe company will be a principal felicity 
of the faithful. 


It appears from the Koran, that women as well as men 
will not only be punithed for their evil actions, but alſo 
receive the reward oþ _ good deeds, and that both 
ihn enjoy a perpetual youth. 
Further, Fre orthodox doctrine with reſpeCt to predeſti- 
nation is, that every thing which happens in this world 
proceedeth entirely from the divine will, and is irrevo- 
cably fixed from all eternity in the preſerved table; God 


having ſecretly predeſtinated not only the adverſe aad 


ſperous fortune of every perſon in this world, in the 
Boll mite particulars, but alſo his faith and infidelity, 


His obedience or diſobedience, and conſequently his 


ever laſting happineſs or miſery aſter death; which fate 
or predeitination it is not poſſible for any foreſight or 
wiſdom to avoid. | . = 0 
In regard to the four fundamental points of religious 


practice; Mahemet is ſaid to have declared, that the 


praCtice of religion is ſounded on cleanlineſs, which is 


one half of the faith, and the key of prayer, without 


which it will not be heard by God. Such is the opinion 
which the Mabometans entertain of cleanlineſs, that it is 
purely on this account they ſeem to have adopted circum- 
cifion, though it be not mentioned in the Koran. Ma- 


homet bas obliged his followers to pray five times every 
twenty-four hours, at cetain ſtated times, turning their 
faces towards the temple of Mecca, which is pointed to by 


a niche in their moſques : the life and ſpirit of prayer, 
they hold, as the inward diſpoling of the heart; nor do 


they ever perform this duty in ſumptuous apparel, nor | 


ſuffer their women to attend them on theſe occa- 
ſions. | | | 


Alms, among the Mahometans, are legal and voluntary; 


the giving of which is frequently inculcated in the Koran, 


' Faſting is called by Mahomct, the gate of religion; and 


his followers are expreſly required to faſt during the 
month of Ramadan ; which they obſerve by abſtaining 


from meat, drink, and women, from day-break till ſun- | 
| ſet. Beſides this, they have ſeveral other voluntary faſts. 
Te pilgrimage to Mecca is ſo neceſſary a point of prac- 
| tice, that, according to a tradition of Mahomet, he who 


dies without performing it may as well die a Jew or a 
Chriſtian 3 and it is exprefly commanded in the Koran, 


The various ceremonics preſcribed to thoſe who perform | 
this pilgrimage are extremely abſurd and ridiculous, and 


appear to be relicks of idolatrous ſuperſtition, _ 
Beſides the fundamental points of faith and practice above 
recited, the Mabomctans are required by the Koran, to 


| abſtain from wine, gaming, uſury, divining by arrows, 


the cating of blood aud ſwine's fleſh, and whatever dies 
of itſelf, or is flain in honour of any idol, or ſtrangled, 
or killed by accident, or by any other beaſt. The Ko- 


ran allows polygamy within certain limits; forbidding 


any man to have more than four, whether wives or con- 
cubines: but A7ahomet had the privilege of marrying as 


many wives, and keeping as many concubines as he pleaſed. | 


It allows alſo of divorce ; but teverely puniſhes fornica- 


tion and adultery, The day of the week which 17aho- | 


met has ſet apart for public worſhip is Friday; beſides 
which they have two annual ſeatts called BEIR AM. 


After the death of Mabomet, a ſchiſm aroſe among his 


followers, which divided them into two great factions, 


whole ſeparation not only gave riſe to a variety of opi- 


nions and rites, but alſo excited the molt implacable ha- 
tred, and the mo{t deadly animoſities. Of theſe fac- 
tions, the one acknowledged Abubeker, the father-in- 
law of MAahomet, as his ſucceſlor, or the true caliph, and 
its members were diltinguiſhed by the name of Sox- 
NITES; while the other adhered to Ali, his ſon-in-law, 
and were known by the title of Scyu11TES. Both, how- 
ever, adhered to the Koran as a divine law, and the rule 
of faith and manners ; to which indeed the former add— 
ed, by way of interpretation, the Sonna, is e. a certain 
law, which they looked upon as deſcended from Mabo- 
met by oral tradition, and which the Schiites reſuſed to 


admit, Among the Sonnites we are to reckon the Turks, 


Tartars, Arabians, Africans, and the greateſt part of 
the Indian Mahometans ; whereas the Perſians, and the 
ſubjects of the grand mogul are generally conſidered as 
the followers of Ali, though the latter indeed ſeem rather 
to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality in this conteſt, Beſides theſe 
two grand faCtions, there are other ſubordinate ſects 
among the Mabometans, which diſpute with warmth con- 
cerning feveral points of religion, though without vio- 


lating the rules of mutual toleration” Of theſe ſes 
| | | 1 | Matpex- 


there are four, which ſar ſurpaſs the reſt in point e 
reputation and importance, viz. the Haneſites; the fect 
of Malee, the ſect of Al Shafei, and that of Ebn Han- 
bal, which are called the orthodox Mahometans; Salc's 
Preliminary Diſcourſe. See ArKorav. | 
The rapid ſucceſs, which attended the propagation of 
this new religion, was owing to cauſes that are plain 
and evident, and mult remove, or rather prevent, our 
ſurprize, when they are attentively confider:d, The ter- 
ror of Mahomet's arms, and the repeated victoties which 
were gained by him and his ſucceſſors, were, no doubt, 


to embrace his religion, and ſubmit to his dominion. 
Beſides his law was artfully and marvellouſly adapted to 
the corrupt nature of man; and, in a more particular 
manner, to the manners and opinions of the eaſtern na- 
tions, and the vices to which they were naturally ad- 
dicted : for the articles of faith which it propoſed were 
few in number, and extremely ümple; and the duties it 
required were neither many nor difficult, nor ſuch as 
were incompatible with the empire of appetites and paſ- 
ſions. It is to be obſerved farther, that the groſs igno- 


the greateſt part of the eaſtern nations, laboured at this 
time, rendered many an eaſy prey to the artifice and elo- 
quence of this bold adventurer. To theſe cauſes of the 
progreſs of Mahometani/m, we may add the bitter differ. 
ſions and cruel animoſities that reigned among the Car - 
ſtian ſects, particularly the Greeks, Neſiorions, Kut. 
chians, and Monophylites ; difſentions that filled a great 
part of the Eaſt with caroage, aſſaſſinations, and ſuch de- 
teſtable enormities, as rendered the very name of Chri- 
ſtianity odious to many. We might add here that the 
Monophyſites and Neſtorians, full of reſentment againſt 
the Greeks, from whom they had ſuffered the bittereſt 
and moſt injurious treatment, aſſiſted the Arabians in the 
conqueſt of ſeveral provinces, into which, of conſe- 
quence, the religion of 7ahomet was afterwards intro 
duced. Other cauſes of the ſudden progreſs of that re- 


ly its ſpirit and genius and the ſtate of the world at this 
time. Moſheim's Eccl, Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 9. ed. Evo, | 
MAJA, in Ornitbology, the name of a bird deferibed by 


frequentiog the fields of rice in large flocks, It is de- 
ſcribed to be a {mall bird of a yellow iſh colour, very duli- 
cate, and well taſted, and remarkable for having a ſto- 
mach on the back or outlide of the neck. - 

MAIAGUE, in Ornithology, the nime of a Brafilizn bird 
of the web-footed kind, but having its hinder toe looſe. 
It is of the fize of the common poole ; its head is large 
and round; its neck, long, and it always carries it crook- 


end; it is all over of a browniſh black in colour, except. 
that its throat is yellow. It is found about the mouths of 
rirers, and feeds on fiſh; it builds on the greund; it is 
very nimble in running, flying, and diving, and 1s not 
_ eakily taken, but is a very well taſted ſowl. | 
MAIDEN, an edged iuſtrument uſed in tome countries, 
particularly Scotland, ſor the b-heading of criminals. 
The maiden is a broad piece of iron, of a foot {quare, 


pulled up to the top of a narrow wooden frame ten feet: 
high, with a groove on each ſide for the maiden to flide 


neath, on a hgng iven, the maiden is let looſe, and the 
head in an inſtant ſeparated from the body. 
MA1DEN is alſo the name of a machine firſt uſed in York- 
ſhire, and fince introduced into other places, for waſhing 
of linen; conſiſting of a tub nineteen inches bigh, and 
twenty-ſeven in diameter at the top, in which the linen 
is put, with hot water and foap, to which is adapted a 
cover, fitting it very cloſely, and faſtened to the tub by 
two wedges; through a hole in the middle of the cover 
paſſes an upright piece of wood, kept at a proper height 
by a peg above, and furniſhed with two handles, by 
which it is turned backward and forward: to the lower 


wood, in which are fixed ſeveral pieces, like cogs of a 
wheeel. The operation of this machine is to make the 
linen paſs and repaſs quick through the water. Gent, 
Mag. vol. xxii. p. 32. 

MaAiDEN-aſ/izes, are thoſe where no perſon is condemned 
to die. 

MAlDeN-hair, adiantum, in Botany and Medicine. See 
ADIANTUM. 

MainENn-hair, black, a name ſometimes given to the dwarfs 
FERN, See MILTWASTE. | 

MaiDENn=-hair, Eugliſh. See TRICHOMANES, 

M A1DEN-hair, white, See Vall RU E, 

MaAiDEN-p/um. Sec American PLUM, 


the icrefiſtible arguments that perſuaded ſuch multitudes 


rance under which the Arabians, Syrians, Perſians, and 


ligion would naturally occur to ſuch as conſider attentire- 


Nitemberg as very common in the ifland of Cuba, aua“ 


ed like a {wan : its beak is ſtrong and hooked at the 


ſharp on the lower part, and loaded above with lead, fo 
as ſcarce to be lifted: at the time of execution, it is 


in. The priſoner's neck being faſtened to a bar undet- 


end of this upright piece is faſtened a round piece ot 
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Marpun-rents, in our Old Writers, a noble paid by the te- 


nants of ſome manors on their marriage. This was ſaid 
to be given to the lord, for his omitting the cuſtom of 
marcheta, whereby he was to have the firſt night's lodg- 
ing with his tenant's wife; but it ſeems more probably 
to have been a fine ſor a licer ce to marry a daughter. 


MAJES HV, maje/tas, a title or quality given to kings; and 


which frequentiy ſerves as an appellation to diſtinguiſh 
them by. 
The word ſeems compoſed of the two Latin words, ma- 
Jer, greater, and /tatus, ſlate. | 

The emperor is called, his Cæſarian or imperial majeſty 
the king of Spain, his Catholic maje/ly 3 the king of 
France, his moſt Chriſtian maje/ty z the king of Great 


Britain, his Britannic vie,, &. Some have allo ex- 


tended this title to the popes. 

Paſquier obſerves, that our forefathers uſed this quality 
very ſparingly ; and that the frequent uſe of the word, 
which now obtains, had not its beginning before the 
reign of their Henry II. He inſtances ſeveral letters of 


St. Gregory, who, writing to king Theodoret and Theo- 


doric, only compliments them with EXCELLENCY. 


'Fill the time of Charles V. the king of Spain had no | 


title but that of highneſs; Louis XI. was the firſt in 


France who aflumed this title; and before our king | 


Henry VIII. the kings of England were only addrefled 


under the titles of grace, which began in the time of. 


Henry IV. and excellent grace, under Henry VI. and 
'HIGHNEss. See KING. | | 

At the peace of Munſter, there was a great conteſt be- 
tween the miniſters of the emperor and thoſe of France: 


the firſt would not allow the title of ſerenity to the king 


of France, and the latter would not give that of maje/7y 
to the emperor. At laſt it was agreed, that, whenever 
the French king ſhould write with his own hand to the 
emperor, he ſhouid give him the title of imperial ma- 
Jefly; and reciprocally, when the emperor ſhould write 
to the king, he ſhould give him that of royal majeſty. 
Under the Roman republic, the title maje/?y, majeſtas, be- 
| longed to the whole body of the people, aud to the prin- 


cipal magiſtrates; ſo that to diminiſh or wound the ma- | 


Jefty of the commonwealth, was to be wanting in reſpect 
to the ſtate, or to its miniſters, But the power after— 
wards paſling into the hands of a fingle perſon, the ap- 
pellation of maje/?y w.s transferred to the emperor, and 
the imperial family. Pliny compliments Trajan on. his 
being contented with the title of greatneſs ; and ſpeaks 
very invidiouſly of thoſe who affected that of maze/ty. 
And yet maze/ty ſeems to be the moſt modeit and jult title 
that can be atiributed to ſovereigns, ſince it ſignifies no 
more than the royalty, or ſovereign power, 255 


St. MAIEUL, regular clerks of. See FATHERS of So- 


maſquo. 


MAIL, maille, is primarily applied to the maſhes or holes in 


net-work. 


Mall, cat of. See Coar of mail. 


It is called alſo a HABERGEON. | 
Anciently they alſo wore ſhirts of mai! under the waiſt- 
coat, fo ſerve as a defence againſt ſwords and poniards. 
We alſo read of gloves of maz/. 


MaiL, 0: MALL, alſo fignifies a round ring of iron; whence 
the play of pall-mall, from palla, a ball, and maille, the | 


round ring through which it is to pals 


MAILLE, in our Old Writers, a ſmall kind of money. | 
Silver half-pence were likewiſe termed mailles, g Hen. V. 


By indenture in the mint, a pound weight of old ſterling 
ſilver was to be coined into three hundred and ſixty ſter— 
lings, or pennies, or ſeven hundred and twenty mailles, 
or half-pennies, or one thouſand four hundred and forty 
farthings. Hence the word mail was derived, which is 
now vulgarly uſed in Scotland to ſiguify an annual rent. 
See GOLD-coms RY 


MAILLS, on Ship-board, are ſquare machines, compoſed of 


a number of rings interwoven net-wiſe, and uſed for 
rubbing off the looſe hemp which remains on lines or 
white cordage, after it is made. 


MAILED implies a thing ſpeckled, or full of ſpecks; as 


the feathers of hawks, partridges, &c. or the furs of 
ſome wild beaſts. | 


MAIN, a term applied to ſeveral parts of a ſhip, as the 
main=capftan, main-maſt, main-top-maſt, main: ſail, & c. and 


ſignifying the chief or largeſt of the kind. See Cap- 
STAN, Mas'T, SAIL, &c. | 


M a1n-body of an army, is the body of troops that marches 


between the advance and the rear guard. In a camp it 
is that part of an army which is encamped betwixt the 
right and left wings. 


MaziNn-guard. See GUARD. | | 
MAIN-MORTE, a term in ſome ancient cuſtoms, ſtill ob- 


taining in Burgundy, ſignifying a right which the lord 
has, on the death ot the chief of a family that is main- 
mortable, of taking the beſt moveable in the houſe; or. 


MAJ 


in default of that, the right hand of the de 
offered him, in token that he could ſerve him 
See MoRT-MAIN. | 

MAINIS, in /ch1hyology, a name uſed by Ariſtotle Ath, 
næus, and others ot the old Greek writers, for the Kt 
now called the mea, menerela, and menola. It is a ſpeci 5 
of the s8PARUs, ang is diſtinguiſhed from all the oh. 

ſpecies of that genus, by having four large teeth; ang . 
variegated body, ornamented with a black ſpot in 5 
middle of the ſides. This is the filh the Narbons call 

Jaſecle. | 

MAINOUR, Manovr, or MEixoR, in Lato, 
the thing that a thief takes away, or ſteals, 
Thus, to be taken with mainour, is to be taken with the 
thing ſtolen about him, If the defendant were taken 
with the mainour, and fo carried to court in ancient 

times they would arraign him on the maincur, without 
any appeal or indictment. 

MAINPERNORS. Sce MAIN PRISE. 

MAINPRISE, compounded of the French main, hang 
and pris, or prins, taken, in Law, the taking or receiv. 
ing a man into friendly cuſtody, who otherwiſe might be 
committed to priſon 3 upon lecurity given for his forth. 
coming at a day aſſigned. 5 e - 
They who thus undertake ſor any one, are called majy.. 
pernors, becauſe they receive the peifon into their hands: 
whence alſo comes the word maixgernable, denoting the 

zerſon who may be thus bailed, See Bait, 


he writ of mainpriſe is a writ directed to the ſheriff 


ceaſed wy 
no longer. 


ſignifies 


| - (either generally, when any man is impriſoned for a bail. 


able offence, and bail hath been refuſed ; or. ſpeciall p 
when the offence or cauſe of commitment js not propetly 
bailabic below), commanding him to take furetics for the 
priſoner's appearance, and to ſet him at large. Main- 
pernors differ from bail, in that a man's bail may Impri- 
ſon or furrender him up befoie the ſtipulated day of ap- 
pearance, Mainpernors can do neither, but are barele 


| Auteties for his appearance at the day: bail are only ſure- 


ties, that the party be anſwerable tor the {pecial matter 
which they ſtipulate: mainpernors are bound to produce 
him to anſwer all charges whatſoever. 5 
MAIN FAINERS, are thoſe that maintain or ſecond a cauſe 
depending between others, by diſburſing money, or make 
ing friends for either party, &c. not being intereſted in 
the ſuit, or attornies employed therein. Stat. 19. Hen, 
VII. cap. 14. See MAINTENANCE, N 
MAINTENANCE, manutenentia, in Law an unlawſul 
maintaining, or ofhicivus intermeddling in a ſuit between 
others, by aſſiſting either party with money or otherwiſe, 
to proſecute or defend it. | | | 
The word is metaphorically taken from the ſuccouring a 
young chiid, that learns to go by one's hand; but it is 
uſed in the bad ſenſe in ſome of our ſtatutes. | 
By the Roman law, it was a ſpecies of the crimen fal/i 
to enter into any coniederacy, or do any act, to ſuppoit 
another's law-ſuit, by money, witneſſes, or patronage, 
A man may, however, maintain the ſuit of his near kinſ— 
man, ſervant, or poor neighbour out of charity and 
compaſſion, with impunity : otherwiſe the puniſhment 
by common Jaw 1s fine and impriſonment ;z and by ſtat. 
32 Hen. VIII. cap. 9. a forfeiture of 101. The punith- 
ment of BARATRY, or barretry, in a common priſon, is 
alſo fine and impriſonment z but if the offender belongs 
to the profeſſion of the law, a barretor ought to be dil- 
abled from praCtiling for the future. | 
There lies a wilt againſt a maintainer, called a writ of 
mMmanntenance. | | 
MAJOR, in Logic, is under ſtood of the firſt propoſition of 
a regular ſyllogiſm. | | 
It is called major, becauſe it has a more extenſive ſenſe 
than the 921mor PROPOSITION, as containing the principal 
term. | 
MaJjoR and minor, in Mifſie, are applied to concords which 
differ from each other by a ſemi-tone. 
There are major and minor thirds, Ke. 
Major tone is the diiſſerence between the fifth and fourth; 
the major ſemi tone the difference between the major 
fourth and the third. The major tone ſurpaſles the mn 
nor by a comma. See TONE. | | f 
MaJoR, in Law, a perſon who is of age to manage his own 
atfairs. See AGE, WINES: | 
By the civil law, a man is not a major till the age of 
twenty-five years; in England, he is a major at twenty- 
one, and in Normandy at twenty. | 
MazoR, in the Art of War, a name given to ſeveral officers 
of different qualities and functions. Thus, 
MajoR-peneral is a general officer, who receives the gene- 
ral's orders, and delivers them out to the majors of bri- 
gades, with whom he concerts what troops ate to mount 
the guard, what to go on parties, and what to form de- 
tachments, or to be ſent on convoys, &c. 
It is his buſineſsalſo io view the ground to encamp a 
All 
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and do other ſervices, he is ſubordinate to the general 
and lieutenant- general; and the next commanding of- 
ficer to them. 


— 


ceives orders, and the word, from the major-general; 
and gives tbem to the particular majors of each regiment. 
ADE-mMaj9r. 
ne of eren is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is to con- 
vey all orders to a regiment, to draw it up, and exer- 
ciſe it, to ſee it march in good order, to look to its quar- 
ters, and to rally it, if it happen to be broken in an en- 
nt, &c. 
my 22 is next in ſubordination to the lieutenant co- 
lonel, and generally promoted from the eldeſt captain. 
He is the only officer of a regiment of foot, who 1s al- 
lowed to be on horſeback in time of ſervice; but he al- 
ways rides, that he may ſpeedily get ſrom place to place, 
as occaſion requires. | 
MaJjoR of a regiment of horſe is the firſt captain of the re- 


giment ; and commands in the abſence of the colonel, 


Jonel, In the field he receives daily orders from the bri- 
gade- major, and communicates them, with the parole, 
to his ſuperiors, and then diQates them to the adjutant. 
Major of engineers. See ENGINEER, 5 
Maj ok, ſerjeant, is a non- commiſſioned officer, ſubordinate 
to the adjutant, as he is to the major. . ] 

Major, town, is the third officer in order in a garriſon, 
being next to the deputy-governor. 


the guards, rounds, patro's, and centinels. 
There are alſo aids-major, drums major, and other oſſi- 


gative that they have over the reſt. See Al D- major, and 
Dau u- major. 5 . | 
Major, fie, has the ſame authority over the fifers as the 
drum- major has over the drammers, 
their duty, appoints them for guards, &. 

Major helicis, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus to one 
of the muſcles of the eye, called by Santorini and others, He- 
licis muſeulus. This author diſtinguiſhes it under the name 
major, from another muſcle which he calls the mnor he!t- 
cis, and which Santorini calls only fibre muſculares in 


MAJOR-DOMO, an Italian term, frequently uſed to ſig- 
nnify a ſteward, or maſter of the houſhold. | 
"The title of major-domo was formerly given in the courts 
of princes to three different kinds of oſſicers. 1. To him 


elinus, dapifer, and princeps coquorum. 2. Major-domo was 
alſo applied to the ſteward of the houſhold. 3. The title 


to whom the prince deputed the adminiſtration of his af- 


quent in the Engliſh, French, and Norman affairs. 
MAJORANA, in Botany. See MarJoRam. | 
MAIZE, or INDian CokN, zea, in Botany, a genus of the 
monoecia triandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has 
male and female flowers, ſituated at remote diſtances on 
the ſame plant; the male flowers are diſpoſed in a looſe 
ſpike, having oval, oblong, chaffy empalements, opening 
with two valves, each incloſing two flowers; theſe have 


mina, terminated by quadrangular ſummits, which open 


cloſed with leaves; theſe have thick chatfy empalements, 
with two valves; the flowers are compoſed of two ſhort 
membranaceous broad valves, which are permanent, and 


itipma, which is hairy toward the point ; the germen 


at the baſe, and half incloſed at its proper receptacle. 
Miller reckons three ſpecies, and Linnzus only one. 

The Indians in New England, and many of our other 
ſettlements in America, had no other vegetable but maize, 
or Indian corn, for making their bread. They call it 
Weachin;z and where our colonies are at this time nu- 
merous, there is yet much of the bread of the country 


the food of the poor inhabitants, 


grain than any of our corn ears. Thete are commonly 
about eight rows of grain in the ear, often more, if the 
ground be good. Each of theſe rows contain at leaſt 

thirty grains, and each of theſe gives much more flour 
than a grain of any of our corn. The grains are uſually 
either white or yellowiſh, but ſometimes they are red, 

luiſh, greeniſh, or olive - coloured, and ſometimes ſtriped 
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MajoR of a brigade, either of horſe or foot, is he who re- | 


MaJjoR of artillery is the next officer to the heutenant-co- | 


He ougbt to underſtand fortification, and hath charge of | 


cers; ſo called, on account of ſome ſeniority or prero- | 


He teaches them 


plana helicis facie, though it be a true and proper muſcle. | 


who took care of what related to the prince's table, or 
eating; otherwiſe called eleater, præfectus menſæ, architri- 
of major domo was alſo given to the chief miniſter, or him 


fairs foreign and domeſtic, relating to war as well as peace. 
Inſtances of major. domos in the two firſt ſenſes ate fre- 


two ſhort comprefled neQtariums, and three hair-like ſta- 


in four cells at the top; the female flowers, which are | 
. btuated below the male, are diſpoſed in a thick ſpike, in- 


a ſmall germen, with a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle | 


afterward turns to a roundiſh compreſſed ſeed, angular | 


made of this grain, not of the European corn. In Italy 
and Germany alſo there is a ſpecies of maize, which is | 


The ear of the maize yields a much greater quantity of 


and variegated, 
Vor. III. Ne 214. 
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This fort of grain, though fo eſſentially neceſſary to the 
natives of the place, is yet liable to many accidents. It 
does not ripen till the end of September ; ſo that the 
rains often fall heavy upon it while on the ſtalk, and the 


birds, in general, peck it while it is ſoft and unripe. Na- 


ture has, to defend it from theſe accidents, covered it 
with a thick huſk, which keeps off ſlight rains very well; 


but the birds, if not frighted away, often eat through itz 


and devour great quantity of the grain. 

There feem to be three or four diſtin ſpecies of maize in 
different parts of America. That of Virginia is very tall 
and robuſt, growing to ſeven or eight feet high; that of 
New England is ſhorter and lower. And the Indians; 
farther up in the country, have yet a ſmaller kind in 
common uſe. The ſtalk of the maize is jointed like the 
ſugar-cane; it is very ſoft and juicy, and the juice is ſo 
ſweet and faccharine, that a ſyrup, as ſweet as that of 
ſugar, has been often made of it; and things ſweetened 
with it have been found not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe 
done with ſugar. It has not been tried yet, whether it 
will cryſtallize into ſugar z but in all probability it will. 
The Americans plant this corn any time from the begin= 
ning of March to the beginning of June; but the beſt. 
ſeaſon is the middle of April. The ſavage Indians, who 
know nothing of our account of months, uſed to guide 


_ themſelves in the ſeed time of this uſeful plant, by the 


budding of ſome particular trees of that country, and by 
the coming up of a fort of fiſh into their rivers, which 
they call the a/ogfe. Theſe things were both ſo regular, 
that they were in no danger of miſcaking the time. | 
The manner of planting maize is in rows, at equal di- 
ſtances, every way about five or ſix feet. They open the 
earth with a hoe, taking away the ſurface to three or four 
inches deep, and of the breadth of the hoe; they chen 
throw in a little of the finer earth, ſo as to leave the hoe 
three inches deep, or thereabouts, and in each of theſe 
holes they place four or hve grains at a little diſtance from 
one another. If two or three of theſe grow up, it is very 
well; ſonie of them are uſually deſtroyed either by the 
birds or other animals. Were | ; 
When the young plants appear, they hoe up the weeds 
from time to time; and when the ſtalk gathers ſome 
ſtrength, they raiſe the earth a little about it, and conti- 
nue this at every hoeing, till it begins to put forth the 
ears; then they enlarge the hill of earth, round the root, 
to the ſize of a hop-hill, and after this they leave it till 
the time of harvelt, without any farther care. 
When they gather the ears, they either immediately ſtrip 
off the corn, or elſe hang up the ears, tied in traces at 
diſtances from one another; for if they are laid near to- 
gether, they will heat and rot, or elſe ſprout and grow 
but kept cool and ſeparate, they will remain good all the 
winter, The belt method is to threſh out the corn as ſoon 
as the harveſt is over, to dry it well on mats in the ſun, 
and then lay it up in holes of the ground, well lined with 
mats, graſs, or the like, and afterwards covered at top 
with more earth. The moſt careful among the Indians 
uſe this method, and this ſort of ſubterranean granary al- 
ways proves good. See 'TRACING. LD 
The uſes of this plant among the Indians are very many. 
The great article is their making their bread of it; but 
beſides this, the ſtalks, when cut up before they are too 
much dried, are an excellent winter food for cattic ; 
but they uſually leave them on the ground for the cattle 
to feed on. The huſks about the ear are uſvally ſeparated 
from the reſt, and make a particular fort of fodder, not 
inferior to our hay. The Iudian women have a way of 
ſlitting them into narrow parts, and they then weave 
them artificially into baſkets and many other toys. 
The original way of eating the grain, among the Indians, 
was this: they boiled it whole in water till it ſwelled and 
became tender, and then they fed on it either alone, or 
eat it with their h{h and veniſon, inſtead of bread. After 
this, they found the way of boiling it into a ſort of pud- 
ding, after bruiſing it in a mortar; but the way of redu- 
cing it to flour is the beſt of all. They do this by parching 
it carefully in the fire, without burning, and then beating 
it in mortars, and ſifting it. This flour they lay up in bags, 
as their conſtant proviſion, and take it out with them 
when they go to war, eating it either dry or with water. 
The Engliſh have contrived, by mixiog it into a {tiff paſte, 
either by itſelf, or with rye or wheat meal, fermenting it 
with leaven or yeaſt, and baking it in a hot oven, to make 
good bread of it. They have likewiſe found out a me- 
thod of making good beer, either of the bread, or by 
malting the grain. Phil. Tranf. Ne 142. or Abridg. 
vol, ii. p. 630, &c. See Saur. 
MAKE, in Laco, fignifics to perform and execute. 
Thus, to make his law, is to perform that law to which a 
man had formerly bound himſelf; v. gr. to clear himſelf 
of action commenced againſt him by his own oath, and 
the oath of his neighbours ; otherwiſe called to wage 
law. See WAGER of law. 
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| Fo, to make ſervices or cuſtoms, is nothing elſe but to | 
perform what belongs to them. | 

Maxt-hawk, in Falconry. See Hawk. | 

7. MaKE, in Sea-Language, is variouſly applied: e. g. to 
make a board. See BOARD. ; 
To make the /and, is to diſcover it from a diſtant ſituation, 
in conſequence of approaching it after a ſea- voyage: to 
make ſail is to increate the quantity of ſail already extend- 
ed, either by letting out the reefs, and by hoiſting an ad- 
ditional number of ſmall ſails, or by either of thele oper- 
ations ſeparately: to make ſtern-way is to retreat or 
move with the ſtern foremoſt : to make water caſually 
ſignifies to leak; but a ſhip is ſaid to make foul water, 
when running in ſhallow water, her keel diſturbs the 

mud or ooze, lying at its bottom. 

MAKINBOY, a name given by the people of Ireland to a 
kind of ſpurge, or tithymale, common there: this is a 
very violent purge, as all the other ſpurges are; but the 
Iriſh have an opinion that it will produce this effect only 
by being carried in the pocket. This opinion, which had 

been univerſally believed for many ages, was proved to be 
falſe by Dr. Mullen, who cartied a large quantity of it 
about him many days together, on purpoſe to give a fair 
trial; but it had not any the leaſt effect on him. 

MAKING , a term uſed by the diltillers to expreſs the 

bringing ſpirits to a certain ſtandard of ſtrength by the 
addition of water. Hee LOW ERiNG. 5 

It is uled principally in the diſtilling ſpirits, after their 

| firſt drawing, either by way of rectifying them, or of 

giving them the virtues of aromatic ingredients, in order 

to make the compound waters; ſuch as cinnamon, ani- 

ſeed;. andthe bike. See DISTILLATION, + 

In the making theſe compounds, ſome ule an alcohol, or | 

totally inflammable ſpirit, which is much the beſt me- 

thod; others uſe ordinary proof ſpirit of malt, or me- 

laſſcs. If the latter be uſcd, it is belt not to put any wa- 

ter with it into the (ill 3; but if the former, ſo much wa- 

ter is to be added as will reduce it to the proof ſtrength, 

which is juſt an equal quantity. When this 1s done, 

there ſhouid be drawn off three fifths of the whole by 

diſtillation 3 and the far better way would be to keep this 

liquor in this very ſtate, which is juſt che ſtrength of the 

trois cinques brandy of the French: but as people re- 

quire theſe waters to be kept for drinking, in ſuch a ſtate 


as not to exceed at the utmoſt the ſtrength of proof | 


| ſpirit, generally to fall much ſhort of it, it is neceſſary 
to reduce this three fitths to the whole, or more than the 
whole quantity of the proof ſpirit put into the ſtill. The 
apothecaties, to this end, uſually let the flill continue to 
work without changing the receiver, till an equal quan- 


tity is produced to che ſpirit put in, or one fourth more; 


it being the uſual ſtandard in theſe waters to have five 


quarts made {;om a gallon of the ſpirit. By the method 


ot doing this, by letting the ſtill run, the faints are taken 
into the water, aid give it a vapid and diſagreeable taſte. 
Inſtead of this the diſtiller, when he has drawn off his 
three fifths of the quantity of proof, makes up the whole 
to the deſtined quantity, by adding the two other biths, 
or more than that, if required, of common water, in 
which it is alſo cuſtomary to diſlolve ſome fine ſugar; 
and this gives a ſulneſs in the mouth to the water, and 
makes it mellow, or loſe the fiery taſte of the {till much 


ſooner. If it be only made up to the ſtrength of proof, | 


it will mellow much ſooner than if reduced one fifth be- 
low that ſtandard, as the oil is much more perfectly diſ- 
ſolved in ſpirit of a ſtandard proof ſtrength, than in ſuch 
as is weaker, The water employed in the making up, 
lhould be either ſoft and clear river-water, or elſe ſpring— 
water rendered {oft by diſtillation, otherwile it is apt to 
turn the water thick, and precipitate a ſediment, eſpeci— 
ally if the water be drawn lower than proof, or if the 
ſpirit, originally employed, partake of an alkaline nature 
from the ſalts uſed in its rectiſication, as is uſually the 


caſe in the malt ſpirits, the groſs oil of which requires to | 


be ſeparated by mixing ſalt of tartar or pot-aſh with it in 
the {till in the reclifhcation. | 
When it is neceſſary to make up waters lower than proof, 
they are generally cloudy : but this may be remedied, and 
they may be ined down in a day or two with a ſmall quan- 
tity of alum, or with whites of eggs, or the jelly of iſin— 
glaſs beat up to a froth, and mixed in the ſame manner 
as is uſually done in the refining of wines, - 
The ſugar, added to theſe cordial waters, has not only 
the advantages of mellowing and filling the mouth, but it 
unites the oil to the ſpirit in a manner that it could never 
be united in without it. Shaw's Eflay on Diſtillery. 
MALA aurea, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the poma amoris, or fruit of the lycoperſicon. 
MALABAR mut, in Botany, a ſpecies of the jusT1CIa. 
Sce ADHATODA. 
MALABATHRUM, among the Ancients, an excellent 
 4weet-ſcented ointment. 


{MALACCA Jones, a name given by many authors to the 


MAL 


MALABATHRUM, Indian leafy in Botany. See Taxat 4 
PATRA. | 


pedro del porcoz or hog-BEZOAR. | 
MALACHE, formed of panacoe, I ſoften, a term uſed b. 
authors in a different ſenſe ; ſometimes expreſſing ſuch 
medicines as gently looſen the belly, and ſometimes ſuch 
ointments as relax and molliſy. 
M ALACHI, the prophecy of, is one of the canonical books 
of the Old Teſtament, written by Malachi; who was 
probably contemporary with Nehemiah, and lived about 
428 years before Chriſt, The chief corruptions which 
he charges upon the Jews are the ſame with thoſe for 
which they were reproved by Nehemiah ; he forbids 
them to expect any farther ſucceſſion of prophets, ex- 
horts them to obſerve the law of Moſes, and predicts the 
coming of Elias or John the Baptiſt, as the forerunner 
of the Meſſiah. | | 
MALACHITES, or MoLocnirTes, in Natural Hiſtory, 
a ſpecies of jaſper, but of leſs beauty than molt of thoſe 
of that clais, and not quite ſo hard, for it does not 
rike fire with ſteel. It is naturally of a pure and deep 
green, but ſometimes variegated with whitiſh or blackiſh 
| {pots and clouds. It is either of a radiated or equable 
texture, generally of an oval form, and the fize of an_ 
egg; but ſometimes it forms capillary filaments. It is 
found in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; alſo in many parts 
of Europe, as Norway, &c. Its ſpecific gravity, ac- 
_ cording to Muſchenbroeck, is from 3.5 to 3.994. It is 
ſometimes mixed with calcareous earth and gypſum, 
According to Mr. Fontana, one hundred parts of the 
pureſt fort contain ſeventy-five of copper, and twenty. 
tive of aerial acid and water. Kirwan's Elem. Min. * 
259. See JASPER. © PS, | | 
Its amuletic virtues, formerly in great eſteem, are too 
ridiculous to be particulariſed. It is ſaid to be a violent 
purgative, operating both by vomit and ſtool, and as ſuch 
given in droplies, in ſo ſmall a doſe as five or fix grains, 
If, as is very probable, its green colour be owing to par- 
ticles of COPPER, it is not wonderful that it ſhould have 
this effect; but there are ſo many better medicines ſor 
this purpoſe, as to ſuperſede its uſe. _ 8 
MALACHRA, in Botany, a genus of the monadelphia po- 
lyandria clais z the characters of which are, that the ca- 
lyx is three-leaved, and that the ſeeds, which are fingle, 
are covered with five coats. There are two ſpecies, _ 
MALACIA, Maxaxza, a diſeaſe conſiſting in a depraved 
appetite, wherein the patient covets and longs for ſome 
particular kind of food with extraordinary earneltneſs, 
and eats it to exceſs. | | 8 
The word ſeems derived from the Greek Haug, /oft; 
too lax a tone of che ſtomach being generally the occa- 
ſion of indigeſtion, and of theſe unuſual cravings. 
Many authors confound this affection with another called 
PICA, which conſiſts in a depravation of appetite, lead- 
ing the patient to covet things unnatural and abſurd, as 
lime, coals, &c. | | . 
The malacia ſeems to ariſe from an evil diſpoſition of the 
menſtruum in the ſtomach z or from ſome defect in the 
imagination, which determines it to ſome one thing ra- 
ther than another. N | | 
MALACOCISSOS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors ſor the common ground-ivy, or hedera terreftris ; 
and by ſome others for he marſh-marygold. _ | | 
MALACODERMATA, formed of yanaxcs, /oft, and 
Jep,; hin, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed to expreſs 
| ſuch animals as have only ſoft ſkins for their covering; in 
oppolition to the oſtracodermata, which have hard ihelly 
matters for their covering, ſuch as crabs, lobſters, &c. 
MALACOIDES, in Botany. See Baſtard MALLOW. 
MALACOPTERIGH, in [chthyography, the name of a 
large order of fiſhes, which have not prickly fins. 
The term is derived from the Greek panaxcs, ſoft, and 
rep, a fin. The fiſh of this order, are thoſe which 
have bony fins, with all their extremities not pointed ot 
ſharp, but ſoft and harmleſs, Of this order are the carp, 
&C. | 
MALACOSTOMOUS, in [chthyography, the name of a 
large genus of fiſhes, called in Engliſh the leather-moutb- 
ed kind. Theſe fiſhes are wholly deſtitute of tecth in 
their jaws, but have them placed in their throats, near 
the orifice of the ſtomach. ; | 
The word is derived from the Greek wanaxog, /t, and 
geha, a mouth, All the fiſh of this genus have their ſwim- 
ming, or air-bladder, divided into two parts ; and of this 
genus are the carp, tench, bream, chub, and the like. 
MALACOSTRACA, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by 
ſome, as Ariſtotle, to diſtinguiſh what we call cruſta- 
ceous animals of the ſea, &c. from thoſe which he calls 
| oſtracodermata, or teſtaceous, as we expreſs it. See 
table of teſtaceous and cruſtaceous animals. See CRUs- 
TACEOUS, | 
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MALAGMA, formed of yanaooe, I ſoften, à word uſed | 
dy ſome authors to expreſs a cataplaſm in general, of 
whatever nature, or made of whatever ingredients; but 
ſome have uſed it on'y for emollient cataplaſms. 

M ALANDERS, malandria, a diſeaſe in horles, fo called 
from the Italian malandare, to go ill. 1 
It conſiſts in certain ulcerous chaps, or chinks, appear- 
ing on the inſide of the fore-legs, juſt againſt the bend- 
ing of the knee, which void a red, ſharp, and pungent 
humour. | ; 
This diſtemper may be cured by waſhing the parts with 
a warm lather of top, or old chamber-ley ; and then 
applying over the cracks, a ſtrong mercurial ointment, 
ſpread on tow, with which they ſhould be dreſſed night 
and morning, till all the ſcabs fall off; but if this treat- 
ment fail, make an ointment of half an ounce of zthiops 
mineral, one dram of white vitriol, fix ounces of ſoft 
green ſoap ; aud having clipped off the hair, and cleared 
away the ſcabs, anoint often with this, and apply the 
above unguent over the ſores. When they dry up, give 
a gentle purge or two; or Jet the nitre balls be taken 
for two or three weeks. Bartlet. 
MALANKUA, in the Maler ia Medica, the name by which 
ſome authors have called the plant whoſe root is the 
round zedoary. | | 
Many indeed eſteem the long and round zedoary the roots 
of diſfetent plants, but they ſeem rather to be only the 
different parts of the roots of the ſame ſpecies. 
MALARMAT, in {c>thyology, a name given by authors to 
the fiſh called by ſome /yra altera, and cornuta. It is a | 
| ſpecies of the trigla, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by 
the name of the trigla with many cirrhi, and with an oc- 
tagonal body. 5 | | 

MALARUM %/a, in Anatomy, are the check bones; they 
make the prominent upper part of the cheeks molt re- 
markable in lean perſons: they form likewiſe a portion. 
of the orbit, and complete the zygomaric arches. They 
have their name from the Latin mala, the cheek ; they are 
two in number, and are ſituated in the lateral and middle 
parts of the face. They are, in ſome meaſure, triangu- 
lar or irregularly ſquare, and are divided into two ſides, 
the external gently convex, the internal unequally con- 
cave. © gl 


orbitary apophyſis, which joins by ſuture with the exter- 
nal angular apophyſis of the os frontis, and aſſiſts in form- 
ing the external angle of the orbit: from this apophybs 
another fubaltern proceſs runs inward on the inſide of the 
bone, one fide of which forms a portion of the orbit, the 
other a portion of the zygomatic foſſa: the inferior or 
maxillary orbitary apophyſis, which with the angular apo— 
phyſis forms the inferior external portion of the orbit: 
the apophyſis malaris, which is in ſome meaſure the baſis 
of the reſt, and together with the apophyſis maxillaris, 
Joins the orbitary apophyſis of the os maxillare, and the 
zygomatic apophyſis, which makes a part of the zygoma, 
and allo of the zygomatic foſſa. Few | 

The cavities are the great orbitary ſlope, which makes the 
inferior external portion of the edge of the orbit; the 


tle holes on the outſide, and in the orbitary apophyſis. 


with a ſmall quantity of diploe between them, except in 
the anterior part of the apophyſis malaris. The os mala 
on each fide is joined to the os frontis by the angular 
apophyſis; to the os ſphznoides, by the fubaltern apo- 
phyſis;; to the os temporis, by the zygomatic apophyſis; 


and to the os maxillare, by its baſis, Winllow's Anato- 
my, p. ä 


The eminences in each bone are the ſuperior or angular | 


Zygomatic notch above the zygoma, and one or more lit- | 


Each bone is compoſed of two pretty compact tables, | 


my, : 
MALE, the fex which has the parts of generation without- 
_ and which has ordinarily the pre-eminence over the 
other. | | | 
In this ſenſe male ſtands oppoſed to female. 
For the proportion of males to females, ſee MARRIAGE. 
MaLE balſam apple. See Bal SA M-applec. ay 
MALEBRANCHISM, the doctrine or [ſentiments of father 
Malebranche, who was born at Paris in 1638, and be- 
came a prieſt of the Oratory of France in 1660, and dicd 
in 1715. | 
Malcbranchiſm is in a great meaſure the ſame with CAR. 
TESIANISM, It mult be owned, however, that though 
F. Malebranche thought the ſame with Des Cartes, yet he 
does not fo properly ſeem to have followed him, as to 
have met with him, | 
Malebranchiſm is contained in the Recherche de la Ve- 
rite; and, to give a general notion of it, we need only 
repeat what M. Fontenelle ſays of that work, The In- 
quiry after Truth, ſays he, is full of God: God is the 
only agent, and that too in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. All power 
of acting, all actions, belong immediately to him. Se— 
cond cauſes are no cauſes. They are only occalions that 
d-termine the action of God; or occaſional cauſes. 
ad ebranche, however, does not here lay down his 
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ſyſtem entire, with regard to religion, or rather the maiis 
ner in Which he would reconcile religion to his ſyſtem of 
philo!ophy; that he reſerved for his Entretiens Chrétiens; 
printed in 1677, where he proves the exiſtence of a God, 
the corruption of human nature by original ſin, aud che 
neceſſity of a Mediator, and of grace, 

Malebranchiſm, notwithſtanding, appears to many per- 
ſons not only ill-grounded, but even dangerous, and de- 
ſtructive to religion; and it has accordingly been vigor= 
ouſly oppoſed by many zcalous French authors. The firit 
was M. Foucher. After him came M. Arnaud; and in 
1715, F. du Tertre, a Jeſuit, publiſhed an ample con- 
futation (as he imagines) of his whole ſyſtem. It was 
aiſo charged with atheiſm by F. Hardouin, in his Atheiſts 
Unmaſked; though his ſyſtem, formed by a warm and 
exuberant imagination, tends more to fanaticiſm and en- 
thuſiafſm than to atheiſm. That part which relates to 


our ſeeing ail things in God, has been anſwered by Mr. 
Locke. | 


M ALEDICTION, maledi&io, in Law, a curſe uſually an- 


nexed to donations of lands, &c. to churches and reli- 


gious houſes; imprecating the moſt direful puniſhments 
on thoſe who {hould infringe them. ; 


MALICE, in Ethics and Law, is a formed deſign of doing 


miichiet to another; it differs from hatred. In mur- 
der, it is malice makes the crime; and if a man having 
a malicious intent to kill another, in the execution of his 
malice, kills a perſon not intended, the malice ſhall be con- 
nected to his perſon, and he (hall be adjudged a mur- 
derer. Ihe words ex malitia precogitata, are neceſſary to 
an indictment of MUKDER, &c. Ani this malitia pr e- 
cogitatu, or malice prepenſe, may be either expreſs or im- 
plied in law. Expreſs malice is, when one with a ſe— 
date, deliberate mind, and formed defign, kills another; 
which formed deſign is evidenced by external circum- 
ſtances, diſcovering that intention as lying in wait, an- 
tecedent menaces, former grudges, and concerted {chemes 
to do him ſome bodily harm. Beſides, where no malic? 
is expretted, the law will imply it; as where a man wil- 
ſully poilons another, in ſuch a deliberate act the law 
preſumes malice, though no particular enmity can be 
proved. Andif a man kills another ſuddenly, without 
auy, or without a conſiderable provocation, the law im- 
plies malice; tor no perſon, unleſs of an abandoned heart, 
would be guilty of fuch an act, upon a {light or no ap- 
parent cauſe. 5 | 


MALIGNANT, in Medicine, that quality in a diſeaſe which 


renders it more chan ordinatily dangerous, and diſlicult 
of cure. | | | 
Malignant is generally applied to ſuch fevers as are epi- 
demical or ini<ctious, and are attended with ſpots and 
eruptions of various kinds. See Putrid FEVER. _ 
MALKRARABALA, in Zoology, the name of an Eaſt In- 
dian ſpecies of ſerpent found in the iſland of Ceylon. It 
is remarkably varieg:ted with white and duſky brown, iu 
various figures. . | | os 
MALL, or Sza-MaLL, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name 
of a bird of the gull or larus kind, being the common 
gull, and diſtinguiched by authors by the name of /arvs 
cinercus minor, and called by Linnæus larus cauus. It is 
very like the /arus cinereus major, Or HERRING-gull, but 
much ſmaller, not weigh:ng above a pound; its head aud 
neck are grey, with ſome brown ſpots; the lower part 
of the neck is white, the back is grey, and the breaſt and 
belly white as ſnow ; the tail is alſo perfectiy white, and 
is not ſorked. Theſe birds breed on the ledges of cliffs 
that hang over the ſea, and in winter are found in vaſt 
flocks on ali our thores. See GULL, 0 


NMalLLARD. See Dock. 


MALLEABI.E, ſomething hard and ductile, and that may 
be beaten, forged, and extended under the hammer, 
without breaking, 

All metals are malleable, not excepting even quickſilver 
but gold is ſo in the greateſt degree of all. Ihe chemitils 
have long {ought the fixation of mercury, or to render 
it malleable. See MERCURY, and FREEZ1NG. 
It is a popular error, that the art of making glaſs ma! e- 
able was ever known; its nature is incapable of it, For 
if it were ductile its pores would not be oppoſite to 
__ each other, and of conſequence it would not be tranipa- 
rent; fo that its principal criterion would be lolt. 

MALLEAMOTHE, in Botany, a low tree, or rather ſhrob, 
growing in Malabar. Of the roots are mace hafts for 
knives, the leaves ſerve to dreſs the ground, and being 
fried in oil of palm, furniſh a liniment for removing the 
impetigo, and drying the puſtules of the ſmali pox. A 
decoction of the fame, in common water, is uled as 
a fomentation, to mitigate the pains of the hezmor- 
rhoids. 

The root pulverized with ginger and ſation, and exhi- 
bited in an infulion of rice, cuies the droply by pow- 


erfully promoting a diſcharge of ſuperituous ſerofities by 
the urinary paſſage. Acovita commends the ſhrub princi- 
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pally for two effects; firſt, zgainſt fluxes of the belly, 
for which purpoſe, however, it is of leſs efficacy than 
other medicines; ſecondly, for curing all kinds of eryli- 
pelas, eſpecially ſuch as proceed from mere bile. They 
macerate the whole root or trunk, bruiſed in a decoCtion 
of rice, and ſuffer them to remain there for ſome hours, 
that the water may contrad an acidity ; after which they 
anoint the eryſipelas therewith, and order the patient to 


drink a ſufficient quantity of the ſame twice a day, the 
ſtomach being firſt purged, They give the ſame water 
to thoſe who labour under an inflammation of the liver, 


and the burning heat of a fever; and uſe it mixed with 


a ſmall quantity of the juice of the leaves of tamarind, 
to anoint the lips of the wounds, in order to prevent an 
inflammation. 


MALLEMUCKE, in Ornithology. See FULMAR.. 
MALLEOLI, among the Romans, bundles of any com- 


buſtible matter beſmeared with pitch, and uſed by the 


Roman ſoldiers either for giving light in the night-time, | 


or for ſetting fire to ſome of the enemies works. 

The malleoli were ſometimes fixed to a dart or javelin, 
that they might be ſure to catch firm hold, and commu- 
nicate the fire wherever they happen to light. 


MALLEOLUS, a proceſs in the lower part of the leg, 


juſt above the foot. | L 
There is one internal, and another external maileolus. 
The internal malleslus is an eminence of the tibia; the 
external of the fibula ; the two together form the ancle. 


See Tab. Anat, / Ofteol.) fig. 3 n. 23. | 
MarLlttoLus, in [chthyo/ogy, a name given by Gaza and 
ſome others, to the filh cafled by Ariſtotle and the other 
old writers, /pbyr ana, and by the Italians /uzzo Mar ino. 


It is a beautiful fiſh, and ſeems to belong to the ſcombri, 
or mackrel-kind. Salvian has figured it under the name 
of ſudis, a name by which it is alſo called by Varro and 
ſome other old authors; but Salvian's figure is very im- 
perfect; he has omitted the back- fin. | 


uſed by artificers, who work with a chiſſel, as ſculptors, 
maſons, and ſtone-cutters, whoſe mallet is ordinarily 


round; and by carpenters, joiners, &c. who uſe it 


ſquare. See HAMMER. | e 
There are ſeveral ſoits of mallets uſed for different pur— 


poſes on ſhip-board. The calling-mallet is chicfly em- 


ployed to drive the oakum into the ſeams of a ſhip, where 


and cylindrical, being hooped with iron to prevent it from 
ſplitting in the exerciſe of CALKING. There 1s allo the 


ferving-mallct, uſed in ſerving the rigging, by binding the 
ſpun yarn more firmly about it than it poſſibly could be | 


done by hand; which is performed in the following man- 
ner: the ſpun yarn being previouſly rolled up in a large 


ball, or clue, two or three turns of it are paſſed about 
the rope, and about the body of the mallzt, which for 
this purpole is ſurniſhed with a round channel in its ſur- 


face, that conforms to the convexity of the rope intended 


to be ſerved. The turns of the ſpun-yarn being ſtrained | 


round the mallet, ſo as to confine it firmly to the rope, 
which is extended above the deck, one man paſles the 
ball continually about the rope, whilſt the other, at the 
ſame time, winds on the ſpun-yarn by means of the mal- 


let, whoſe handle acting as a lever, ſtrains every turn 


about the rope as firm as poſſible. Falconer. 


cius to one of the mulcles of the car, called by Cowper 


MALLET, a large kind of hammer, made of wood, much 


| the edges of the planks are joined to each other in the | 
fides, deck, or bottom. The head of this mallet is long 


MALLEUM movers, in Anatomy, a name given by Fabri- 


the internus aurus, and by Albinus, who had conſidered 


its proper uſe, TEN SOR tympa. 


MALLEUS5, in Anatomy, denotes one of the bones of the 


ear; ſo called from its reſemblance to a hammer, or mal- 


let; firſt diſcovered, as ſome aſfert, by Alexander Achil- 


linus; though others have miſtakenly attiibuted it to Jac, 


Carpenſis. Vide Douglas Bibl. Anat. p. 48. 


The malleus, or hammer of the ear, is a long bone with 


a large head, a {mall neck, a handle, and two apophyſes, 
the one in the neck, the other in the handle. he top 
of the head is conſiderably rounded, and ſrom thence it 
contracts all the way to the neck; both head and neck 


are in an inclined ſituation ; and the eminences and cavi- 


ties in it anſwer to thoſe in the body of the incus. The 
bandle is looked on by ſome as one of the apophyſes of 


the malleus, and in that cafe it is the greateſt of the three. 
I: forms an angle with the neck and head, near which it 
is ſomething broad and flat, and decreaſes gradually to- 


wards it extremity. The apophylis of the handle, term- 
ed by others the ſmall or ſhort apophyſes of the malleus, 
:rmina'es the angle already mentioned, being extended 
toward the neck, and lying in a ſtrait line with that fide 
or border of the handle which lies next it. The apo- 
pbyſis of the neck, called allo the apophyſis gracilis, is 
in a natural-ſtate very long, but ſo ſlender withal, that it 
is very ealily broken, eſpecialiy when dry, which is the 


reaſon why the true length of it was for a long time un- 


MALLOW, malva, in Botany, a genus of the mon 


of ſtamina, which coaleſce at bottom in a cylinder 
» > 5 
ſpread open above; in the centre is ſituated an orbic 


MAL 


known, It ariſes from the neck, and ſometime 
much longer than it really is, by the addition of 
dried tendon ſticking to it. When the malleus i 
true ſituation, the head and neck are turned upwards and 
inwards, the handle downward, parallel to the lon Þ 

of the incus, but more forward; the apophyſis o th 

handle upwards and outward, near the ſuperior wort 
of the edge of the tympanum, near the centre of which 
1s the extremity of the handle; and the apophyſis gr 

cilis forward, reaching all the way to the articular 15 
in the os temporis. By the knowledge of this, the malle : 
of the right ear may be known from that of the leſt wh = 
ont of their places, Winſlo x's Anat. p. 49. See * 
polyandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: the ane 
a double empalement, the outer compoſed of three 3 
inner of one leaf, cut into five broad ſegments at the 
brim; the flower is of one petal; it has a great ac: 


$ appears 


a ſmall 
s in itg 


but 


germen ſupporting a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, with ls 


btiſtly ſtigmas; the empalement afterward turns to ſeve. 


ral capſules, which are joined to an orbicular depreſſed 
head faſtened to the column, opening on their inſide 
» 


each containing one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. Miller reckons 


fiſteen, and Linnæus twenty-three ſpecies ; two of which 
grow wild in molt parts of England,  _ e 
Tbe freſh roots of a wild mallozo, with a ſinuated leaf 

» 


are uſed as a diuretic and emollient, and the dried leaves 


as an ingredicut in clylters, and in emollient fomenta- 
tions and cataplaſms, The ancients gave the juice of the 


malloto, in large doſes, for inflammaticns and obſtruc- 


tions of the viſcera. A ſtrong decoRion of mallow root 


is apt to be mucilaginous, and to fit ill on the ſtomach, 


It is a good common drink in pleutiſies, peripneumonies, 
and peculiarly in caſes of gravel, or inflammations of the 
kidneys; alſo in ſtranguries and ſuppreſſions of urine of 


all kinds. Infuſions or decoctions of the leaves and 


flowers, and a conſerve made by boiling the freſh flowers 
with thrice their weight of fine ſugar, are ſometimes pre- 
ſcribed for the ſame complaints, 


MALLow, baſtard, malope, in Botany, a genus of the mo- 
_ nadelphia polyandria clais. Its characters are theſe: the 


flower is ſhaped like that of the ma//low, and hath a dou- 
ble empalement, the outer compoſed of three, aud the 
inner of one leaf, cut into five ſegments ; the flower is 
of one petal, divided into hve paits to the bottom; in 
the centre 1s fituated the column, having a great number 
of ſtamina and ſtyles joined cloſely to it; the germen be- 
comes a fruit compoſed of many cells, which are col- 
lected into a head, in each of which is lodged a fingle 
ſeed. "There is but one ſpecies, which has greatly the 
appearance of the ma//ow. Miller. | 


MALLOw, Fews, corchorus, in Botany, a genus of the bo- 


lyandria monogynia clals. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower, when it is included in a five leaved impalement, 
has five oblong blunt petals, and many hairy ſtamin), 
which are ſhorter than the petals; in the centre is Gtu- 
ated an oblong furrowed germen, which becomes a cy- 
lindrical pod, having five cells, which are filled with an- 


gular pointed ſeeds. Miller reckons five ſpecies, which, 


being natives of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, are too ten- 
der to thrive in the open air in England, Linnzus enu- 
merates ſeven ſpecies. | „ 

The common Fews mallow, Rawwolf ſays, is cultivated 


about Aleppo as a pot-herb, and ufed by the Jews with 


their meat; and he ſuppoſes it to be the olus Judaicum 
of Avicenna, and the corchorum of Pliny. 

A decoQtion of the whole plant, but eſpecially of the 
leaves, is beneficial to the breaſt, by moiſtening ut; for 
which reaſon being taken with ſugar-candy, it is a pre- 
ſent remedy for rough and dry coughs, 


MALLow, Indian, vrena, in Botany, a genus of the mo- 


nadelphia polyandria clats. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
a malvaceous flower, with a double empalement, the 
outer being of one leaf, flightly cut at the brim into five. 
parts, but the inner is ſive-leaved, permanent, and cut 


to the bottom; the flower is compoſed of five leaves, 
which are oblong, and blunt at their extremity, but nar- 


row at their bale, where they coaleſce; in the centre 
there are many ſtamina, which are joined, and form a 
column at their baſe, but ſpread open above; it has a 
roundiſh, five-cornered germen, with a ſingle ſtyle, and 
ten hairy reflexed ſtigmas; the germen changes to a pen” 
tagonal fruit, which is a berry, and divides into five cells, 
each having one angular ſeed. There are three ſpecics. 


MALI ow, Indian, or yellow, fida, in Botany, a genus of 


the monadelphia polyandria clals. Its characters are theſe: 
the empalement of the flower is hngle, permanent, au— 
gular, and five-poimted ; the flower has one petal cut 
into five bioad legments, joined at their baſe, and in- 
dented at their points; it has many ſtamina joined in 3 
column at bottom, but ſpread open above, and an wn 

biculer 


_— 
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porting a ſhort multifid ſtyle ; the ger- 
-cornered capſule, having five cells, 
| There are 


cular germen, * 
omes a five 
| Nh . an angular roundiſh feed. 
| .one ſpecies. | 
TIS; wu althea, in Botany, a genus of the mo- 
nadelphia polyandria claſs. Its cheraQters are theſe : the 
fower has a double -calyx ; the outer cut into nine ſeg- 
ments at the brim; the inner into five broad acute ſeg- | 
ments at the top; the flower has five petals, coaleſcing 
at their baſe, ſpreading open above, and ſhaped like a 
heart; there are many ſtamina, forming a kind of cylin- 
der; in the center is placed the orbicular germen, ſup— 
porting a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle ; the empalement be- 
comes à compreſſed capſule, divided into ſeveral cells, 
each containing one compreſſed kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 
There are four ſpecies. , F 
Ihe common marſhmalloꝛu, with ſingle woolly leaves, in- 
dented in ſharp ſegments, and growing naturally in moiſt 
places in many parts of England, though frequently cul- 
_ tivated in gardens, is perennial, and flowers from June 
to almoſt the end of ſummer, | 2 
The parts of this plant uſed in medicine, are the leaves 
and roots. The leaves, by decoction, afford a ſoft mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtance, good in all complaints arifing from ' 


mncus of the inteſtines is raked off, and in many kinds of 


nary paſſages, ſtranguries, heat of urine, &c. and is by 
ſome held a great ſecret for the cure of a gonorrhea. 
Ray and others alſo ſpeak of it as a pectoral; of ule in 
coughs, and alſo pleuriſies. | F 
Mar /hmallow root is a very valuable medicine. It is emol- 
| the kidueys and bladder, whether ariſing from acrimony 
of the urine or gravel. It is good alſo in all diſorders of 
the breaſt and lungs, ariſing from a thin acrimomous 
phlegm ; in both which caſes, a decoCtion of the frelh 
root is the beit way of giving it. 
ſenteries, a ſtrong decoQtion of marſhmallow root, given 
cly{terwiſe, is allo of great uſe. Externally, in form ot a 
_ cataplaſm, it is excellent for ſoftening and maturating 
hard tumors. The root is ſometimes given in powders, 
from a ſcruple to a dram or two, either by itſelf, or in 
conjunction with other materials of a ſimilar intention, 
as gum tragacanth, ſtarch, &c. | 
The ſyrup of mar/omallows is made by 


quor is waſted, preſſing out the decoction, and after {et- 


fine ſugar, till the weight of the whole is {ix pounds, 
this is kept in the ſhops, and occaſionally employed in 
ſome diſorders of the breaſt, and for ſweetening emol- 
lient decoctions in nephritic caſes. This, however, is 


gar in the former, which makes an improper mixture 
with medicines of the mucilaginous kind. NN 
Ointment of mar/hmaliows, called unguentum dialthea, 


and ſuppurative; which qualities it derives from the mu- 


before any of the other ingredients are mixed. See Di- 
ALTHZA, 


the ſame plant. | | 
The althea of the ancients was plainly a different plant 
marſhmallow, is a very common plant, and grows in wa- 
_ tery places, principally near the ſea ; but the a/thea of 


deſarts of Arabia, Aſia, and the ifland of Sicily. 
The deſcriptions, as we find them in the ancients, ſeem 
rather to refer us to the ABUTILON, or yellow mallow 
kind, than our own althea. | 5 
MaLtow, roſe. See Hogr xYHOCK. | | | 
MalLLow, ſea, malva marina, in Natural H:/iory, a name 
not very judiciouſly given by ſome writers to a ſpecies of 
ſubmarine ſubſtance, ſuppoſed in ſome degree to reſemble 
the leaves of the common mallotu. It is very common in the 
Places where they fiſh for coral, and grows to the rocks 
without any 7 root; it is found at different depths, 
but moſt uſually far from the ſurface, and its height is 
uſually about two inches; it is of a duſky greeniſh co- 
lour, with an admixture of a faint yellow ; it 15 compoſed 
of ſeveral leaves about half an inch broad, and a lit- 
tle more than that in length: each of theſe is ſaſtened to 
a pedicle of about an inch and half long; the leaves are 
of a bine thin membranaceous ſubſtance, but their ſtalks 
or pedicles are thick and rough like horn. When exa- 
mined by the microſcope many glaudules diſcover them- 
ſelves upon the ſurfaces of the leaves, but the ſtalks or 
pedicles are entirely covered with glandules in form of 
ſmall protuberances, which make it as rough in thole 


acrimony : of great ſervice in dyſenteries, &c. where the | 


colics. It is alſo found of uſe in obſtructions of the uri- 


lient and diuretic, and gives great relief in diſorders of 


In diarrhœas and dy- 


| boiling a pound 
of the freth roots in a gallon of water, till half the li- 


tling for a night, boiling it down with four pounds of 


leſs efficacious than the decoction ; on account of the ſu- 
is applied to tumors and inflammations, as an emollient 
cilage of the plant, being boiled a long time with the oil, | 
The emplaſtrum diachylon receives much of its virtue from | 
from that which we call by that name. Our a/thea, or | 


the ancients was a ſcarce herb, and grew in the barren | 
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parts as the common ſhagreen. The ftalks when cut 

tranſverſely ſhew an infinite number of pipes ot veflels 

running up to every part of the leaves. Count Marſigli 
has given an elegant figure of this, both as it appears to 
the naked eye, and by the microſcope. , Gy 

MAL LOW Syrian, ketmia, or hibiſcus, in Botany, a genus of 

the monodelphia polyandria claſs, Its characters ate thele : 

the flower has a double permanent empatement; the 
outer has eight or ten narrow leaves; the inner is of one 
leaf, cut into five accute points; it has five heart-ſhaped 
petals, which join at their baſe into one ;, and, many: fta- 
mina, which are joined in foim of a column, but expand 
toward the top; it has a round germen, which turns to 
a capſule with five ceils, opening in five parts, incloſing 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 'There are twenty-live ſpecies, of 
this plant propagated, in gardens, where moſt of them 
grow'to be ſhrubs of fix or ſeven feet high; and, in the 
time of their flowering, which, is during a great part of 
the latter end of the ſummer, they make a very beautiful 
figure. They may all be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 
in February or March on a Jight bed of earth; they mult 
| be. ſuffered io remain in theſe beds till the following 
ſpring, being well weeded, and often watered in the 
ſummer. In the March following, the plants are to be 
tranſplanted into beds of the ſame ſort of earth, ſetting 
them at about ten, inches diſtance every way; here they 
are to remain two years. more, being well weeded and 
watered in the time; and in the. March following. they 
ſhould be carefully removed to the places where they are 
to remain; they mult be taken up carefully, without in- 
juriug the roots; the ground mult be well watered where 
they are planted, and ſome mulch ſhouid be laid about 
their roots, to prevent the ground's drying too faſt. 
dome chooſe to propagate them by ſuckers from the old 
roots, but this is by no means adviſeable, as the plants 
this way raiſed are never well rooted, and are always 
fubje<t to produce great numbers of fuckers themſclves, 
which renders them very uobghtly.. : 
The Hiſtocia Plantarum aſcribed. to, Boerhaave, informs 
us, that all the ſpecics of. this plaut, except thoſe which 
taſte like ſorrel, agree in virtue with the mea//cw. 

MalLow, tree, varied-leaved, or Venetian. See LAvA- 

ERA. . | 5 

Malrow, vervain, a fpecies of the nalva, or common 

MALLow. Some have called the 41CEA by this name. 

Marrow, yellow. See Iudian MALLOW. 8 

MALMHIGENAT TO, in Nataral Hiftory, a name given by 

the inhabitants of the iſland of Cortica to a ſpecies of 

animal, or large inſect, called by ſome tarautula, and ig- 
norantly ſuppoſed to be the fame with the tarantula of 
Apulia. This iſland produces neither wolves, ſerpents, 
nor many other of the miſchievous and deſtructive ani- 
mals which infeſt the neighbouring countries: but it pro- 
duces two ſpecies of this venomous inſect, called the mal- 
miziatio; the one of theſe has a round body, and the 
other an oblong one, reſembling that of our large kind 
of ant; it has allo ſix legs, not eight, and never makes 
any web: from ail which it appears not to be a ſpider, but 
truly of the ant-kind, though a monſtrous pᷣzed one, and 
very venomous. The round-bodied kind, by its bite, oc- 
caſions violent pains,a ſeuſation of coldneſs and cramps all 
over the body; and the long-bodied one is yet more ve- 
nomous. Its iting occaſions an immediate lividneſs of the 
fleſh, with intolcrable cramps and convulſions over the 
whole body; fometimes the natural evacuations by ſtool 
and urine are aifo wholly ſtopt by it. The cure, in 
both cales, 1s to be attempted by cutting and cauterizing 
the wound, and dreiling it with Venice treacie, as ailo 
by giving the ſame in large doſes diſlolved in wine. | 

MALNMSEY, or MaLv asy, a fich luſeious kind of wine 
brought from Greece or Candiaz fo called from Mal- 
vaſia, a city in Peioponneſus, the ancient Epidaurus, 
whence this celebrated liquor was firit brought. 

That brought from Candia is now eſteemed the beſt. 

MaL us, or MaLvisy, is alſo the name of a kind of 
muſcadine wine brought from Provence. | 

MALOBATHRUM, among the Romans, a precious 
kind cf ointmcat, brought trom the Indies through Syria 
to Rome, | | 

MALOGRANAT UM, in Botany. See POMEGRANATE, 

MALPIGHIA, in Botany, See Barbadoes CHERRY. 

MALOPE, in Botany, See Ba/iard MaLLow. 

MALPOLON, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 
found in the iſland of Ceylon, and beautifully variegated 
with red marks in the ſorm of ſtars. 

MALT denotes barley cured. or prepared to fit it for mak- 
ing a potable liquor, under the ceuomination of beer or ale. 
'The manner of making mai; hr Robert Murray de- 
ſcribes as follows: - take good barley newly threſhed, 
&C, put about fix Engliſh quarters into a ſtone trough, 
or Ciltern lived with lead, full of water, where let it ſteep 
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till the water be of a bright reddiſh colour; which will 
4s be 


be in about three days, more or leſs, according to the | 
moiſture or dryneſs, and the ſmallneſs or bigneſs of the 
grain, and the ſeaſon of the year, or the temperature of 
the weather. In ſummer, malt never makes well; in win- 
ter, it requires longer ſteeping than in ſpring or autumn. 
It may be known when it is ſteeped enough, by other 
marks beſides the colour of the water; as by the exceſſive 
\ ſwelling of the grain, if it be over-ſtegped, and by too 
much ſoftneſs ; being, when it is in a right temper, like 
the barley prepared to make broth of. 3 
| When it is ſufficiently ſteeped, take it out of the trough, 
and lay it on heaps to let the water drain from it; then 
after two or three hours turn it over with a ſcoop, and 
Jay it in a new heap, about twenty or twenty-four inches 
deep. | 
This is called the coming heap, in the right management 
whereof lies the principal ſkill. In this heap it may lie 
forty hours, more or leſs, according to the ſore- mentioned 


qualities of the grain, &c. before it comes to the right | 


temper of malt; which that it may 
Principal thing deſired. 

While it lies in this heap, it muſt be carefully looked to, 
after the firſt fifteen or ſixteen hours; for about that time | 
the grains begin to put forth roots: which when they 
| Have equally and fully done, the malt muſt within an hour 


do equally is the 


after be turned over with a ſcoop 3 otherwiſe the grains | 


will begin to put forth the blade or fpire alſo, which muſt 
by all means be prevented. If all the malt do not come 
equally, but that which lies in the middle, being warmeſt, 
comes the ſooneſt, turn it, ſo that the outmoſt may lie 
inmoſt; and thus manage it till it be all alike. | 


As ſoon as the malt is ſufficiently come, turn it over, 


and ſpread it to a depth not exceeding five or ſix inches; 
and by that time it is all ſpread out, begin and turn it 
over and over again three or four times. Afterwards 
turn it over in like manner once in four or five hours, 
making the heap deeper by degrees; and continue ſo to 
dao for the ſpace of forty-eight hours at leaſt. This fre- 
quent turning it over, cools, dries, and deadens the grain; 
whereby it becomes mellow, melts eaſily in brewing, 
and ſeparates entirely from the huſk. 
Then throw up the malt into a 
can; where let it lie till it grow as hot as your hand 
can endure it. This uſually comes to paſs in about thirty 
hours. This perfects the ſweetneſs and mellowneſs of 
the malt, es th | VVV 
After it is ſuſficiently heated, throw it abroad to cool, 
and turn it over again about ſix or eight hours after, and 
then lay it on a hair- cloth, or wire ſpread under it; where, 
after one fire, which muſt laſt for twenty-four hours, 
give it another more ſlow, and afterwards, if need be, a 
third; for if the malt be not thoroughly dried, it cannot 
be well ground, neither will it diffolve well in the brew- 
ing: but the ale it makes will be red, bitter, and unfit 
to keep. | | e 
The beſt fuel for drying it is peat, turf, or Welch coal, 
prepared by a previous burning; the next is charcoal. If 
there be not enough of one kind, burn the beſt firſt; for 
that gives the ſtrongeſt impreſſion. Phil. Tranf. abr. vol. ii. 
p. 627, &c. Indeed the beſt and moſt natural method of 


— 


drying is in the ſun, in the months of April and May. | 
This yields the paleſt, the moſt wholeſome, and the | 
fineſt liquor. However this be, take care the malt be not | 
| ſmoked in the drying. As to the complexion or colour | 
of malt, the white is accounted the beſt, becauſe the moſt | 
Brown malt is dried with ſtraw for London | 


natural. 
PorTER. 


The ſtrength and duration of the fire are different ac- 


cording as the malt is intended to be dried pale, amber, 
or brown. Pale and amber mali are dried wich coke or 

culm, which, not emitting any ſmoke, give the malt a 
brighter colour, and do not impart that bad taſte which 
malt has when dried with wood, ſtraw, &c. 


whereby the malt is dried uniformly. If wood, or any 
vegetable fuel is uſed, it ſhould be extremely well dried, 
that it may yield the leſs ſmoke. | 
Almoſt every maltfier has his ſecret in making mall, but 
there are ſome neceſſary cautions to be obſerved by all, 
which will enſure ſucceſs in the work; theſe are, 1. That 


the barley be newly thraſhed, or at leaſt newly win- 


nowed. 2. That the whole be of one kind, not mixed 
up of ſeveral ſorts. 3. That it be not over-ſteeped in the 
ciſtern, or ſo long as to make it ſoft. 4. That it be 
well drained. 5- That it be carefully looked after in the 
wet couch, ſo as to ſtop the firſt tendency of the blade to 
| ſhooting, 6. To turn the wet couch inſide outermoſt, 
if the barley comes, that is, ſhoots more in the middle 
than on the ſides. 7. To keep it duly turning after it is 
out of the wet couch. 8. To give it the proper heating 
in the dry heap, 9. To dry and criſp it thoroughly on 


the kiln, but without a fierce fire, ſo as to be ſeveral 


heap, as high as you | 


mixing malt that has been gaged with the ungaged, ſub. 


Coke is | 
beſt, becauſe its fire gives a ſteady and conftant heat, | 


Malt brought from Scotland ſhall be entered at the port 


except in June, July and Auguſt, which ſhall not be three 


venteen days, on pain of forfeiting for every quarter 25. 


_ ſwelling, mixing corn of one wetting with corn of a 


| conceal malt to avoid being gaged in the couch : and by 


ance ſhall be made of four buſhels out of twenty for the 


the omiſſion of ſuch notice, &. incurs a forfeiture of 


A compoſition of 75. and 64. a head by the year ſhall be 


FI of 55. a buſhel, 12 Geo. cap. 4. and the corn of one 


without conſent of the officer, or notice given to him, 


MAL 
days in drying a kiln of pale malt. Shaw's Lefty 
p. 187 rying P mw's Leftures, 

y 12 
33 Geo. II. cap. 7. there ſhall be paid by the maker 4 
all malt made in England, except it be made for expor- 


Ann. ſtat. r. cap. 2. continued yearly, aha b 


tation only; 12 Geo. cap. 4. a duty of nine pen: 

buſhel : and by 19 Geo. l cap. 2 . e the? 
of 151. per cent. which duty is under the management . 
the commiſſioners and officers of exciſe, No malt ſhall 
be imported, on pain of forfeiting the ſame and its value. 


of landing, and pay the ſame duty as Engliſh male, 
leſs a certificate is produced that it hath paid the duty of 
43d. a buſhel in Scotland, and then it ſhall only pay 
41d. more, to make it equal with the Enpliſh. Pike 

for making malt are to be entered on pain of zol. and 
the officers ſhall be permitted to enter and ſurvey with. 
out interruption, on forfeiture of 20/. By 2 and 

Edw. VI. cap. 10. no perſon ſhall make any barley malt, 


un- 


weeks at leaſt in making; nor in theſe months, under ſe. 


and ſelling malt which has not been well dreſſed, ſo that 


there may not be fanned out of one quarter half a peck 


of duſt or more, incurs a forſeithre of 20d. for every 
quarter: and mixing bad ma/? with good for ſale, is liable 
to a forfeiture of 25. for every quarter. In the proceſs 
of malting, preſſing malt in the ciſtern to prevent its 


former wetting, and mixing malt with unmalted corn, in 
cur each of them a penalty of 5s. a buſhel. 1 Geo. III. 
cap. 3. 2 Geo. II. cap. 1. 1 Geo. I. cap. 2. Again, 


jets to a ſorſeiture of 1007. 1 Geo. III. cap. 3. By the 
ſame ſtatute the ſame penalty is inflicted on thoſe who 


12 Ann. ſtat. 1. cap. 2, concealing malt to avoid the 
duty incurs a forfeiture of 105. a buſhel : and an allow. 


ſwelling of malt, within thirty hours after the fame ſhall 
be thrown out of the ſteeping veſſels, and ten buſhels out 
of twenty, after it hath been thrown out of the ciſtern 
thirty hours or more. But a maltſter, not covering bis 
barley, &c. in the ciſtern with water, and ſuffering it to 
remain for forty hours, ſhall not be allowed the ſaid four 
buſhels in every twenty. The maltſter is required to give 
twenty-four hours notice within a city or market town, 
and elſewhere forty-cight hours notice in writing to 
the officer of the time of the day when he intends to wet 
corn to be made into malt; and he ſhall not begin but 
between four in the morning and nine in the evening: 


100/. by 3 Geo. III. cap. 13. And by 12 Ann. ſtat. 1. 
cap. 2. he ſhall every month make entry at the office of 
exciſe of all the malt made in ſuch month, on pain of 
10/. Within four months after entry, he ſhall pay off the 
duties, on pain of forfeiting double. 1 Geo. ſtat. 2. 
Cap. 2. SES. ry | ods 
A drawback of the duty is allowed for malt damaged in 
exportation, and alſo for malt deſtroyed by fire or water. 


made for the duties of malt made to be conſumed in pri- 
vate houſes; and the houſes of perſons thus compound- 
ing ſhall not be liable to the duty or to the ſurvey of the 
officers : a perſon tranſgreſſing in this reſpect ſhall forfeit 

| 50 loſe the benefit of his compoſition, and torfeit for every 
buſhel of malt 20s. 12 Ann. ſtat. 2. cap. 2. 33 Geo. II. 
Cape 7. By the laſt ſtat, and 12 Geo. III. cap. 4. no mal? 
entered and made for exportation ſhall be liable to the 
duties, and no drawback ſhall be allowed for any mai! 
exported : but the maker ſhall be allowed ſor his trouble 

34d. for every quarter. By 1 Geo, III. cap: 3. there hall 
be allowed for every twenty quarters of grain made into 
malt for exportation thirty quarters of malt and no more, 
on exportation; and notice ſhall be given of ſteeping and 
the quantity, on pain of gol. and this ſhall be kept fepa- 
rate from that deſigned for home conſumption, on pain 


ſteeping ſhall be kept ſeparate from any other, until it 
hath been meaſured, on pain of gol. 3 Geo. II. cap. 7- 
Perſons oppoſing officers ſhall forfeit 50/. 12 Geo. cap. 4. 
Notice of meaſuring ſhall be given; and the malt carried 
on ſhip-board, or kept ſeparate and lotked up, on pain of 
50/, Opening ſuch locks, and carrying away the malt, 


incur a forfeiture of 100/, The officer having received 
forty hours notice ſhall attend, keep an account of the 
malt delivered out, and of the perſon to whom it belongs, 
and give a certificate to the officer of the divifion to 
which it is to be removed, who ſhall file the ſame and 
make entry thereof: and if the proprietor neglect to deliver 
ſuch certificate, he ſhall forfeit 50%. Thoſe intending to 


1 


MAI 


% for exportation ſhall give forty-eight hours no- 
RO of the port 0 writing, with the name 
of the ſhip, on pain of 55s. a buſhel, The ſhip ſhall be 
locked, and perſons breaking open the hatches, forfeit 
col The landing malt after ſhipping for exportation, 
| 2 hiefts befides the penalty of the bond for its exporta- 
100 to a forfeiture of the ſame, and treble the value, | 
1 Geo. III. cap. 3. Storehouſes ſhall be cleared out in 
Fifteen months, on pain of 5o!. and unmalted oats or 
barley mixed among malt for exportation, incurs a for- 
feiture of 55. a buſhel, 6 Geo. cap. 21. See MALT 
Tax. For the duty on barley, ſee Hon DRUM. The 
infuſion of malt has been much recommended as an anti- | 
ſcorbutic. See Scukvy and WorT, „ 
Good malt may be made of the grain of the maize or In- 
dian corn, but then a particular method muſt be taken 
for the doing it. Our barley malt. makers have tried all 
their ſkill to make good malt of it in the ordinary way, 
but to no purpoſe; that is, the whole grain will not be 
this way tnalted or rendered tender and floury, as in other | 
malt; for it is found, by experience, that this corn, be- 
fore it be fully malted, muſt ſprout out both ways, that 
38, both root and blade, to a conſiderable length, that 
of a finger at leaſt, and if more the better. For this pur- 
poſe it muſt be laid in a heap a convenient time; and in 
is proceſs 
Nw quickly heat and grow mouldy, and the tender 
ſprouts will be ſo entangled, that the leaſt moving of the | 
heap will break them off ; and the farther maturation of | 
the grain into malt, will be hindered by this means; and 
on the other hand, if it be laid thin, and often ſtirred 
and opened to prevent too much heating, thoſe ſprouts. 
which have begun to ſhoot ceaſe growing, and conſe- 
quently the corn again ceaſes to be promoted to the mel- 
jowneſs of malt. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 142. 1 
To avoid all theſe difficulties, the following method 1s to 
be uſed : take away the top of the earth in a garden or 
field, two or three inches, throwing it up half one way, 
and half the other; then lay the corn for malt all over 
the ground ſo as to cover it; the earth that was pared 
off is now to be laid on again, and nothing more is to 


ſhip 


tice to th 


ſhoots of the plant. The earth is then to be taken off, 
| and the roots of the grain will be found ſo entangled to- 


it muſt be gently waſhed in order to take off all the dirt, 
aud then dried on a kiln, or on a clean floor expoſed to 
the ſun. Every grain of the maize will be thus tranſmut- 


very pleaſant and very wholeſome, and of an agreeable 
brown colour, but very clear. 28 : 

It may be worth trying whether the ſame proceſs is not 
with due care applicable to the malting of turneps, po- 
tatoes, carrots, parſneps, and the like. It might poſſibly 


making malt of barley and other ſmall grains: the diſad- 
vantages would be the not ſo eaſily ſeparating the dirt 
from the grain as in the larger kind; and as barley re- 
quires the root only, not the ear, to ſhoot in order to 
the making of malt, it would be ſome difficulty to know 
the exact time of taking it up; but with all theſe diſad- 
vantages the method is worth a trial. | 
TaLT, for the manner of preparing liquors of, 
ING. I 

| Marr liquors have di 
tues, properties, and uſes, both from the different man- 
ners of preparing the malt, whence they are diſtinguiſh- 
ed into pale and brown; and from the different manners 
of preparing or brewing the /iquors themſelves, whence 
they are divided into beer, and ale, ſtrong and ſmall, new 
and old. | | 

Malt drinks are either pale or brown, as the malt is more 
or leſs dried, on the kiln ; that which is the ſlendereſt 
dried, tinging the liquor leaſt in brewing, and therefore 
being called pale : whereas that higher dried, and as it 
were roaſted, makes it of a higher colour. A mixture of 
both theſe makes an amber colour; whence ſeveral of 
theſe liquors take their name. 
Now, it is certain, the pale malt has moſt of the natural 
grain in it, and is therefore the moſt nouriſhing ; but 
for the ſame reaſon, it requires a ſtronger conſtitution 
to digeſt it. Thoſe who drink much of it, are uſually 


fat and ſleek in their bloom, 


den fevers; or, if they avoid this, they fall early into a 


diſtempered old age. 
he brown malt makes a drink much leſs viſcid, and fit- 
ter to paſs the ſeveral ſtrainers of the body; but, if very 
vrong,. it may lead on to the ſame inconveniencies with 
the pale ; though a ſingle debauch wears off much more 
eaſily in the brown. 
. Quincy obſerves, that the beſt pale malt liguors are 
thoſe brewed with hard waters, as 


fee BRE W- 


if it be of a ſufficient thickneſs for coming, | 


be done till the field is all over covered with the green | 


gether, that they will come up in large cakes or parcels; | 


ed into good malt, and the beer brewed with it will be | 


be of ſervice alſo to attempt this leſs laborious way of | 


Ferent names as well as different vir- 


but are often cut off by ſud- | 


wells, becauſe the mineral particles, whetewith theſe 
waters are impregnated, help to prevent the cohefions of 
thoſe drawn from the grain, and enable them to paſs the 
proper ſecretions the better; as the viſcid particles of the 
grain do likewiſe defend theſe from doing the miſchief - 
they might otherwiſe occaſion, But ſofter waters ſtem 
beſt ſuited to draw out the ſubſtance of high-dried malts, 
which retain many fiery particles in their contexture, and 
are therefore beſt loſt in a ſmooth vehicle; 
For the differences in the preparation of malt liquors, 
they chiefly conſiſt in the uſe of hops, as in beer; or in 
the more ſparing uſe of them, as in ale. 
The difference made by hops is beſt diſcovered from 'the 
nature and quality of the hops themſelves : theſe are 
known to be a ſubtle grateful bitter : in their compoſi - 
tion, therefore, with this /iqor, they add ſomewhat of 
an alkaline nature, i. e. particles that are ſublime, active, 
and rigid. By which means, the ropy, viſcid parts of 
the malt are more divided and ſubtilized ; and are there- 
fore not only rendered more eaſy of digeſtion and ſecre- 
tion in the body, but alſo, while in the Jiguer, they pre- 
vent it from running into ſuch cohefions as would make 
it-ropy, vapid, and ſour. 
For want of this, in unhopped drinks, that clammy ſweet- 
neſs, which they retain after working, ſoon turns them 
acid, and unfit for uſe ; which happens ſooner or later, 
in proportion to the ſtrength they receive ſrom the malt, 
and the comminution that has undergone by fermen- 
tation, wag | 3 
It is a common opinion, that ale is more diuretic than 
beer, that is, liquor leſs hopped more than that with a 
greater quantity of hops in it: which may hold in ſome 
conſtitutions, becauſe ale being more ſmooth, ſoftening, 
and relaxing, where urine is to be promoted by enlarg- 
ing the paſlage, as in thin, dry conſtitutions, this is the 
moſt likely to effect it. But where the promoting of 
urine is to be done by attenuating and breaking the juices, 
and rendering them more fluid, it is certainly beſt an- 
ſwered by thoſe drinks which are well hopped. 
As to the diſpute, whether or no hops tend to breed the 
ſtone, it is too long to enter upon here. Quincy is of 
opinion, there is but little reaſon for the affirmative fide 
of the queſtion; and, in general, makes no ſcruple to 
_ fay, that, for one conſtitution damaged by beer, there 
are numbers ſpoiled by ale. This laſt manifeſtly fouls 
the glands, ſtuffs the veſſels with ſlime and viſcidity, 
makes the body unwieldly and corpulent, and paves the 
way for cachexies, jaundice, aſtbmas, and at ſaſt incur- 
able dropfies. The urinary paſſages, alſo, which it is 
ſuppoſed to clear, will, in time, be filled by it with ſlough, 
and matter of as ill conſequence as gravel. 

The different ſtrengths of malt liguors alſo make their ef- 
feQs different. The ſtronger they are, the more viſcid 
parts they carry into the blood; and though the ſpiritu- 
ous parts make theſe imperceptible at firſt, yet when thoſe 
are evaporated, which will be in a few hours, the other 
will be ſenſibly felt by pains in the head, nauſeouſneſs at 
the ſtomach, and laflitude or liſtleſſneſs to motion, 
This, thoſe are the moſt ſenſible of, who have experi- 
enced the extremes of drinking theſe /;quors, and wines z 
for a debauch of wine they find much ſooner worn off, 
and they are much more lively and briſk afterwards, 
than after fuddling malt /iquors, whoſe viſcid remains 
will be long before they be ſhaken off. 
Malt l:quors therefore are, in general, the more wholeſome 
for being ſmall; i. e. of ſuch a ſtrength as is liable to 
carry a ſmall degree of warmth into the ſtomach, but 

not ſo great as to prevent their being proper diluters of 
the neceſſary food, Indeed, in robuſt people, or thoſe 
who labour hard, the viſcidities of the drink may be 
broken into a convenient nouriſhmeat ; but in perſons of 
another habit and way of living, they ſerve rather to pro- 
mote obſtructions and ill humours. 
The age of malt liquors is the laſt thing by which they are 
rendered more or leſs wholeſome. Age ſeems to do 
nearly the ſame thing as hops; for thoſe /tquors which 
ate longeſt kept are certainly leſs viſcid; age breaking 
the viſcid parts, and, by degrees, rendering them ſmaller 
and fitter for ſecretion. | 
But this is always determined according to their ſtrength ; 
in proportion to which, they will ſooner or later come to 
their full perfection, as well as decay; for, when ale or 
beer is kept till its particles are broken and comminuted 
as far as they are capable, then it is that they are beſt ; 
and, beyond this, they will be continually on the decay, 
till the finer ſpirits are entirely eſcaped, and the remain- 
der becomes vapid and ſour. < 
MaLT Diſtillery. This is an extenſive article of trade, and 
by which very large fortunes are made. The art is to 
convert fermented gt liquors into a clear inflammable 
ſpirit, which may be either ſold for uſe in the common ſtate 
of a proof ſtrength, that is, the ſame ſtrength with French 


ole of ſprings and | 


| brandy z 


under the name of ſpirit of wine; or made into com- 


That the water be ſuitable and duly applied and, 3. 
That ſome certain additions be uſed, or alterations made, 


the operator; and by a proper regulation in theſe ref- 


ter can have but very little power to diſſolve its ſubſtance 


_ agitation after the fermentation is over, when the thick 


trouble of ſtirring, which in this caſe is found needleſs, | 


ſtate upon the prepared malt, eſpecially if a clear tincture 


band. To fave time in this caſe and to prevent the malt 


brandy; or is rectified into that purer ſpirit uſ u fold 


pound cordial waters, by being diſtilled again from herbs 
and other ingredients. See BREw1NG and WASH. 

To brew with malt in the moſt advantageous manner, it 
is neceſſary, 1. That the ſubject be well prepared. 2. 


according to the ſeaſon of the year, and the intention of 
3 all the fermentable parts of the ſubject will thus 


brought into the tincture, aud become fit for fermen- 
tation. ö 


The due preparation of the ſubject conſiſts in its being | 


juſtly malted and well ground. When the grain is not 
ſufficiently malted it is apt to prove hard, ſo that the wa- 


and if it be too much malted, a part of the fermentable 
matter is loſt in that operation. The harder and more 
flinty the mult is, the finer it ought to be ground; and 
in all caſes, when. intended for diſtillation, it is adviſe- 


able to reduce it to a kind of finer or - coarſer meal. | 
When the malt is thus ground, it is found, by experience, | 


that great part of the time, trouble, and expence of the 


brewing is ſaved by it, and yet as large a quantity of ſpi-- 
Tit will be produced; for thus the whole ſubſtance of the 


malt may remain mixed among the tincture, and be fer- 


- mented and diſtilled among it. This is a particular that | 

very well deſerves the attention of the malt diſtiller, as 
that trade is at preſent carried on; for the diſpatch of 
the buſineſs, and the quantity of ſpirit procured, is more | 


attended to than the purity or perfection of it. 


The ſecret of this matter depends upon the thoroughly | 
mixing, or briſkly agitating and throwing the meal about, | 


firſt in cold, and then in hot water; and repeating this 
turbid waſh being immediately committed to the (till, 
already hot and dewy with working, there 1s no danger 
of burning, unleſs by accident, even without the farther 


though the quantity be ever ſo large, provided that re- 


quiſite care and cleanlineſs be uſed ; and thus the buſi- 
nes of brewing and fermenting may very commodioully 
be performed together, and reduced to one ſingle operation. 


Whatever water is made choice of, it muſt ſtand in a hot 


be deſired, but a known and very conſiderable inconve- 
nience attends its being applied too hot, or roo near to 
a ſtate of boiling, or even ſcalding with regard to the 


running into Jumps and clods, the beſt way is to put a 
certain meaſured quantity of cold water to the mali firſt; 
the mal! is then to be ſtirred very well with this, ſo as 


to form a ſort of thin uniform paſte or pudding; after | 


which the remaining quantity of water required may be 
added in a ſtate of boiling, without the leaſt danger of 


making what, in the diſtillers language, is called a pud- | 


ding. 


In this manner the due and neceſſary degree of heat in | 
the water, for the extracting all the virtues of the malt, 


may be hit upon very expeditiouſly, and with a great deal 
of exactneſs, as the heat of boiling water is a fixed 


ſtandard which may be let down to any degree by a pro- 


portionate mixture of cold water, due allowances being 
made for the ſeaſon of the year, and for the temperature 
of the mn. © 
This little obvious improvement added to the methoc 
Juſt above hinted for the reducing brewing and fermen- 
tation to one operation, will render it practicable to very 
conſiderable advantage, and the ſpirit improved in qua- 
lity as well as quantity. . 

A much more profitable method than that uſually prac- 
tiſed ſor the fermenting malt for diſtillation, in order 
to get its ſpirit, is the following: take ten pounds of 
malt reduced to a fine meal, and three pounds of common 
wheat-meal : add to theſe two gallons of cold water, and 
ſtir them well together, then add five gallons of water 


boiling hot, and ſtir all together again, Let the whole 
| ſtand two hours, and then ſtir it again, and when grown 


cold, add to it two ounces of ſolid yeaſt, and ſet it by 
looſely covered in a warmiſh place, to ferment. 

This is the Dutch method of preparing what they call the 
waſh for malt ſpirit, whereby = ſave much trouble, 
and procure a large quantity of ſpirit: thus commo- 
diouſly reducing the two buſineſſes of brewing and fer- 
menting to one 1 operation. In England che method 
is to draw and maſh for ſpirit as they ordinarily do tor 
beer, only inſtead of boiling the wort, they pump it into 
large coolers, and afterwards run it into their ferment- 
ing backs, to be there fermented with yeaſt, Thus they 
beſtow twice as much labour as is necell; ry, and loſe 
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a large quantity of their ſpirit by leaving the groſs bots 


toms out of the {till for fear of burning. 


All ſimple ſpirits may be conſidered in the three different 
| ſtates of low wines, proof ſpirit; and alcohol, the inter. 


mediate degrees of ſtrength being of leſs general uſe; and 
they are to be judged of only according as they approach 
to, or recede from theſe. Low-wines, at a medium. 
contain a ſixth part pure of inflammabie {pirit, five times 
as much water as ſpirit neceflarily ariling in the operation 
with a boiling heat. Proof goods contain about Ps 
half of the ſame totally inflammable ſpirit; and look 
entirely conſiſts of it. | | 

Malt low-wines, prepared in the common way, are ex. 
ceeding nauſeous; they have, however, a natural Vino« 
ſity, or pungent agreeable acidity, which would render 


” 


the ſpirit agreeable to the palate, were it not for the 


large quantity of the grols oil of the malt that abounds in 
it, When this oil is detained in ſome meaſure {rom 
mixing itſelf among the low wines, by the {tretching a 
coarſe flannel over the neck of the till, or at the oriſice 
of the worm, the ſpirit becomes much purer in all tet 
pects; it 1s leſs ſulſome to the taſte, leſs offenfive to the 
ſmell, and Jeſs milky to the eye. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery, 


When theſe Jow-wines, in the rectification into pros 


ſpirits, are | diſtilled gently, they leave a conhderahle 
quantity: of this groſs fetid oil behind them in the {till 


along with the phlegm; but if the fire be made herce, 


this oil is again raiſed and brought over with the ſpirit; 
and being now broken ſomewhat more fine, it impreg- 


nates it in a miore nauſeous manner than at firſt, This 


is the common fault both of the Malt diſtiller and of the 
rectiſier; the latter, inſtead of ſeparating the ſpirit from 


this naſty oil, which is the principal intent of his proceſs, _ 


attends only to the leaving the phlegm in ſuch quantity 


behind, that the ſpirit may be ot due ſtrength as proof 
or marketable goods, and brings over the oil in a worſe 


ſtate than before, Lo this inattention to the proper buſi- 
neſs of the proceſs, it is owing, that the ſpirit after its 
ſeveral rectiſications, as they are miſcalled, is often found 


the malt diſtiller. All this may be prevented by the tak- 


ing more time in the ſubſequent diſtillations, and keeping 
the fire low and regular, the ſudden ſtirring of the fire, 
and the haſty way of throwing on the freſh fuel, being the 


general occaſions of throwing up the oil by ſpurts, where 


the fire in general, during the proceſs, has not been ſo 


large as to do that miſchicf. _ | | | 
The uſe of a balneum Mariæ, inſtead of the common 


ſtill, would effectually prevent all this miſchief, and give 
a purer ſpirit in one reciſication, than can otherwiſe be 
procured in ten, or indeed according to the common me- 


thods at all. | „ 
Malt low- wine, when brought to the ſtandard of proof 


bright, no more oil being contained in it than is perfectly 
diſſolved by the alcohol, and rendered miſcible with that 
proportion of phlegm, which is about one half the liquor; 


. Its talte alſo is cleaner, though not more plcaſant; there. 


being leſs of the thick oil to hang on the tongue in its 
own form, which is not the caſe in the low-w1iaes, where 
the oil being undiſſolved, adheres to the mouth in its own 
form, and does not pals lightly over it. : 


When proof-ſpirit of malt is diſtilled over again, in order 
to be rectified into alcohol, or, as we ufſuajly call it, 
| ſpirits of wine, if the fire be railed at the time when 
the faints begin to come off, a very conliderable quantity 
of oil will be raifed by it, and will run in the viſible form 


of oil from the nole of the worm. This is not peculiar 
to malt ſpirit, but the French brandy ſhews the lame 


more ſtinking than when delivered out of the hands of 


ſpirit, loſes its milky colour, and is perfectly clear and 


phenomenon, and that in ſo great a degree, that half an 


ounce of this oil may be obtained from a ſingle piece 
of brandy. | | 

Malt ſpirit, more than any other kind, requires to be 
brought into the form of alcohol, before it can be ufed 
internally, eſpecially as it is now commonly made up in 
the proof ſtate, with as much of this nauſeous and in 
cous oil as will give it a good crown of bubbles, For this 
reaſon it ought to be reduced two an alcohol, or totally 
infl.mmable ſpirit, before it is admitted into any of the 
medicinal compoſitions. If it be uſed without this pre” 
vious caution, the odious taſte of the malt oil will be di 
{tinguiſhed among all the other flavours of the iugté— 
dients. 

Malt ſpirit, when it has once been reduced to the tue 
form of an alcohol, is afterwards more fit for ell the cv- 
rious internal uſes than even French brandy, it being al 
ter this purification a more uniform, hungry, talleic(s 
and impregnable ſpirit, than any other ſpits which wc 
elteem ſo much finer, 


A pure ſpirit being thus procured, ſhould be kept care- 


fully in veſlels of glaſs or ſtone, well ſtopped, to moe 
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jon of. any of its volatile part. If preſerved 
the eie to ee itſelf very ſtrongly with 
3 jo The quantity of pure alcohol obtainable from 
1 guantity of malt, differs according to the good- 
do ef ſubiect, the manner of the operation, the 
. of the year, and the ſkilfalneſs of the workman 
eee to which variations, a quarter of malt will at- 
rar . eight or nine, to thirteen or fourteen gallons 
25 No, This ſhould encourage the malt diſtiller to 
2 Es and diligent in his buſineſs, as ſo very large A 
7 2 his profit depends wholly on the well conducting 
_ po, 6h in this buſineſs, there remains a 
Ho of faints, which in their own coarſe ſtate ought 
be admitted into the pure ſpirit ; theſe are to be 
and large quantities of 7 at en 
| ohol. It is eaſy to reduce theſe to ſuc 
N e. will ſerve for ok ſpirits. Their dif- 
: reeable flavour being corrected by the adding of aroma. 
to daring the diſtillations, the reducing them to a per- 
4 and pure alcohol is practicable, but not without 
ch difficulties as render it ſcarce worth the trader's 
While. One way of doing it 1s by diſtilling them from 
witer into water, and that with a very flow fire. By 


quantity 
never to 
ſaved together, 


152 856 diſtiller always gives his ſpirit a ſingle rectifi- 
cation per ſe, in order to purify it a little, and make it 
up proof, but in this ſtate it is not reckoned fit for inter- 
nal uſes, but ſerves to be diſtilled into geneva and other 
ordinary compound ſtrong waters for the vulgar. * 

The Dutch, who carry on a great tiade with malt ſpirit, 
never give it any farther reQtification than this, and it is 
on this account that the malt ſpirit of England is in general 
{> much more in eſteem. Ibe Dutch method is only to 
diſtil the waſh into low wines, and then to full proof ſpi- 
rit; they then directly make it into geneva, or elſe ſend 
it as it is to Germany, Guinea, and the Eaſt-Indies, for 
the Dutch have little notion of our rectification. Their 
ſpirit is by this means rendered very foul and coarſe, and 
is rendered yet more nauſeous by the immoderate uſe 
they make of rye meal. Malt ſpirit, in its unretifhed 
ſtate, is uſually found to have the common bubble proof, 


without it. | 

ſiderable portion of the groſs oil of the malt well broke 
and mixed along with it; this gives the rectifier a great 
deal of trouble if he will have the ſpirit fine; but in the 
general run of the buſineſs, the rectifier does not take out 
this oil, but breaks it finer, and mixes it faſter in by alka- 
line ſalts, and diſguiſes its taſte by the addition of certain 
flavouring ingredients. The ſpirit loſes in theſe pro- 
ceſſes the vinoſity it had when it came out of the hands 


in the diſguiſe of a mixed flavour. Shaw's Eflay on Diſtil- 
lery. | 5 | 

The alkaline ſalts uſed by the rectifier, deſtroying the na- 
tural vinoſity of the ſpirit, it is neceſſary to add an extra- 
neous acid in order to give it a new one. The acid they 
generally uſe is the ſpiritus nitri duleis; and the common 
way of uſing it is the mixing it to the taſte with the 


proper quantity of Glauber's ſtrong ſpirit of nitre to the 
ſpirit in the ſtill, The liquor in this caſe comes over im- 
pregnated with it, and the acid being more intimately 
mixed, the flavour is retained. See OPIRITUS uitri 
duleis. | 2 ä 
Mar- duſt, or the duſt ſeparated from the malt in drying, 
Ke. is eſteemed. a warm rich MANURE for barren 
ground. ; 
MALTSTER, a perſon who makes or trades in malt. 
MALTA, knights of, an order of military religious, who 
have borne various other names; as Hoſpitalers of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, knights of St. Jobn, knights of Rhodes, 
order of Malta, religion of Malta, &c. 
About the year 1048, ſome Neapolitan merchants found- 
ed a church after the Latin rite at Jeruſalem, piving it 
the name of Santa Maria della Latina. They alſo found- 
ed a monaſtery of religious after the order of St. Bennet, 
for the reception of pilgrims ; and afterwards an hoſpital 
near the moualtery, to take care of the diſeaſed, under 
the direction of a maſter or rector, to be nominated by 
the abbot of Santa Maria della Latina. Beſides which 
they alſo built a chapel in honour of St. John Baptiſt. 
In 1099, Godfrey of Bulloign, having taken Jeruſalem, 


in France ; and others imitating his liberality, the reve- 


= of the hoſpital became conſiderably augmented, 


this means a pure alcohol may be made out of the fouleſt 


'The whole matter requiſite to this is, that it have a con- 


of the malt diſtiller, and is in all reſpeCts worſe, except | 


reAified ſpirit : this gives our malt ſpirit, when well rec- 
tified, a flavour ſomewhat like that of French brandy, 
but this ſoon flies off; and the better method is to add a | 


endowed this holpital with ſome demeſnes which he had 
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pon this, Gerhard Torn, their rector, in concert with 
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the Hoſpitalers, reſolved to ſeparate ſrom the abbot and 
religious of Santa Maria, and to form a diſtin&t congte- 
gation, under the name and protection of St. John Bap= 
uſt : and hence it was that they had the name of Hoſpi- 
talers, or Brothers of $t. John of Jeruſalem, 

Pope Paſcal II. by a bull in the year 111 3, confirmed the 


donations made to this hoſpital, which he ſettled under 


the protection of the holy ſee; ordering, that the rectots, 
after Gerhard's death, ſhould be choſen by the Hoſpitalers: 
Raymond du Puy, Gerhard's ſucceſſor, took the title of 
maſter; and he gave a rule to the Hoſpitalers, which was 
approved by Calixius II. in 1120. Such was the firſt riſe 
of the order of Malta. | 
Their firſt grand-maſter, finding the revenues of the hoſpi- 
tal vaſtly to exceed what was neceſſary for the entertain- 
ment of poor pilgrims, and difeaſed perſons, reſolved to 
employ the ſurplus againſt the infidels ; and with this 
view he offered himſelf to the king of Jeruſalem. 

He divided his Hoſpitalers into th:ce clafles : the Grft 
conſiſted of nobles, whom he deſtined to the profeſſion 
of arms, for the defence of the faich, and the protection 
of pilgrims ; the ſecond conſiſted of prieſts or chaplains, 
who were to ſay maſs; and the third of ſervitors, who 
were not noble, but were alſo appointed for the war. He 
alſo regulated the manner of admitring knights brothers; 
and had the whole confirmed in 1130, by pope Innocent 
II. who gave them for arms a white croſs in a field ar- 
gent; which continu-s ſtii] the ſtandard of this order. 
After the loſs of Jerulalem, they retired firſt to Mirgath, 
then to Acre, which they defended very vigoronlly in 
1200. After the entice Joſs of the Holy Land they 
withdrew to Cyprus, where king Henry of Lufignan, 
whom they bad followed thither, gave them the city of 
Limiſſon. Here they continued eighteen years, when, 
taking the iſſand of Rhodes from the Saracens in 1308, 
they lettled there. And now it was that they firſt took 
the name of knights, viz. the knights of Rhodes, | 
Andronicus, emperor of Conſtantinople, granted to their 
grand maſter, Fulk de Villaret, the inveſtiture of this 
order; and the donation was confirmed by pope Cie- 
ment. he year following, with the aſſiſtance of Ama- 
deus IV. duke of Savoy, they defended themſelves, and 


their iſland, againſt an army of Saracens. In 1480, their 
as the malt diſtiller knows that it will not be marketable | 


grand-malter d' Aubuſſon made a vigorous defence againſt 
Mahomet II. and preſerved the iſland, in ſpite of a for- 
midable army, which beſieged it for the ſpace of three 
months. But in 1522, it was attacked by Soliman with 
an army of three hundred thouſand men, and taken by 


him, after having been in the poſſeſſion of the knights 


two hundred and thirteen years. 
After this loſs, the grand-maſter and knights retired firſt 
into the iſle of Candia. Some time after pope Cle- 
ment VII. gave them Viterbo. Laſtly, Charles V. in 
1530, gave them the iſland of Malta, which they till 
hold: and hence they come by the appellatlon of knights 
of Malta; though their proper name is that of knights o 
the order of St. Fehn of Feruſalem; and their grand-maſter, 
among his other titles, ſtill retains that of maſier of the 
hoſpital of St. ohn, and guardian of the poor of our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt. | | | 
The order of Malta have no other dominions beſides their 
Hand, and ſome other little places in the neighbourhood, 
the chief whereof are Goza and Comino. TS 
The government is beth monarchical and ariſtrocatical, 
the grand- maſter being the ſovereign, and the chapter the 
ſenate. It is monarchical with regard to the inhabitants 
of Malta, and the iſles adjacent, and even with regard 
to the knights in every thing relating to the ſtatutes and 
rule of their order; and it is ariſtocratical with regard 


to the deciſion of any important affairs, which are not to 


be diſpatched but by the grand-maſter and the chapter. 
There are two councils ; the one ordinary, compoſed of 
the grand-maſter as chief, and the grand-crofles ; the 
other complete, conſiſting of the grand- maſter, the grand- 
eroſſes, and the two ſenior knights of each language. 

By the languages of alta are meant the ſeveral nations 
whereof the order is compoſed. Of theſe there are eight, 
viz. Provence, Aurergne, France, Italy, Arragon, Ger- 
many, Caſtile, and England. | 


The pillar (as he is called) of the language of Provence is 


the grand commander of the order; he of Auvergne the 
grand-marſhal ; he of France the grand-hofpitaler ; he 
of Italy the grand-admiral; he of Arragon grand-conſer- 
vator, or draper, as he was anciently called; the pillar 
of the language of Germany is grand-bailiff; and he of 
Caſtile grand-chancellor; the language of England, 
which has been extinct ſince the time of the Reformation 
under king Henry VIII. had for its pillar or chief, the 
grand-turcopolier, or colonel of the cavalry, The lan- 
guage of. Provence is the firſt, on account of Raimond 
du Puy, their firſt grand-maſter, who was a Provengal. 

In each language, there are 1 grand - priories, and 


capital 
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capital bailiages, To each language belongs a hall, where 
the knights eat, and hold their ordinary aſſemblies. Each 
rand-prior has a number of commanderies. ; 
The commanderies are either magiſterial, or elſe by right, 
or, finally, by favour. The magiſterial are thoſe annexed 
to the grand-maſterſhip, whereof there is one in each 
gtand- priory: commanderies by right are thoſe which 
come by right of ſeniority ; their ſeniority is computed 
from the time of their admiſſion; but they muſt firſt have 
lived five years at Malta, and have made four caravannes, 
or cruiſing voyages, on the Turks and Corſairs: com- 
manderies by favour are thoſe which the grand-malter, 
or the grand-prior, have a right of conferring ; one Of 
theſe they confer every five years on whom they pleaſe. 
The noble knights are called knights by right; and none 


but theſe can be bailiffs, grand-priors, or grand-maſters. | 


Knights by favour are thoſe, who, not being noble of 


themſelves, are raiſed on account of ſome great exploit, 


or ſome notable ſervice, into the rank of nobles. _ 
The ſervitors, or ſerving brothers, are of two kinds; 1. 
The ſervitors of war, whoſe functions are the ſame with 


thoſe of the knights. 2. The ſervitors of religion, whoſe 


whole buſineſs is to ſing the praiſes of God in the conven- 


tual church, and to officiate each in his turn as chaplain 


on board the veſſels and gallies of the order. 
The brothers of obedience are prieſts, who, without be- 


ing obliged to go to Malta, take the habit of the order, 


make the vows, and attach themſelves to the ſervice of 
ſome of the churches of the order, under the command 


of a grand-prior, or commander, to whom they pay obe- 


The knights of majority are thoſe who, according to the 
ſtatutes, are admitted at ſixteen years of age. The knights 


of minority are thoſe who are admitted from the time of 


their birth ; which, however, cannot be done, without a 


diſpenſation from the pope. | | | 
The chaplains can only be admitted regularly from ten to 
fiſteen years of age: after fifteen, they muſt have a brief 
from the pope; till fifteen, the grand-malter's letter is 
ſufficient. Theſe are called diacos, and muſt give proof 
of their being born of creditable families. | 


For the proofs of nobility to be made before the admiſſion 


of knights, in the language of Germany, they go back 
ſix generations; in the reſt it is ſufficient to go back to 
the great-grandfather on the father's or mother's ſide. 


All the knights, after their profeſſion, are obliged to wear | 


a white croſs, or ſtar with eight points, over the cloak or 
coat, on the left fide, which is the proper habit of the 
order, the golden croſs being only an ornament. 
There are alſo female Hoſpitalers of the order of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, ſometimes alſo called chevaliereſſes, or /he- 
knights, of equal antiquity with the knights themlelves ; 


whoſe buſineſs was to take care of the women-pilgrims, | 


in an hoſpital apart from that of the men. 


MaLTA earth, in the Materia Medica. See MELITENsS1s 


terra. 


* 


MALTH A, Max#n, in Antiquity, denotes any cement, or 
glutinous body, which has the faculty of binding things | 


together. 


native and factitious: one of the latter much in uſe was 


compoſed of pitch, wax, plaſter, and greaſe. | 
Another kind, wherewith the Romans. plaiſtered and | 


whitened the inſides of their aqueducts, was made of 


lime flacked in wine, incorporated with melted pitch 


and freſh figs. 


Natural maltha is a kind of bitumen, wherewith the 


Aſiatics plaiſter their walls. When this is once ſet on fire, 
water will not quench it; but ſerves rather to make it 
burn more hercely. 

MaLTHA, the name of a voracious fiſh of the ſhark-kind, 
called the ſorrat, and the /amio/a by ſome authors, a di- 


minutive of lamia, ſignifying a ſmall ſhark. Its teeth are | 


broad and pointed as thoſe of the ſhark ; the fiſh has alſo 
many rows of theſe; the noſe is ſhort, and its fleſh lax 
and ſoft. 

MALTHOCODE, a term by which the Greek writers ex- 


preſs the emollient topical remedies prepared with oil. 


Hippocrates expreſly forbids the uſe of theſe in old ul- 
cers. 


MAMMA. 


Ancient writers make mention of divers ſorts of maltha, 
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bic participle whereof is 198 Mumluc, which Fonts 
fies /ubjee?, or one under the dominion of another. Sca— 
liger holds, that the word is Arabic, and that it properly 4 
ſignifies ſomething bought with money; but other; will. 
have it ſignify any thing agquired, either as prize or pu. 
chaſe. | 5 | | 
The Mamalutes were originally Turkiſh and Circaſhan 
ſlaves, bought of the Tartars by Meliclaleb, to the num. 
ber of a thouſand : whom he bred up to arms, and raited 
ſome to the principal offices of the empire. They killed 
ſultan Moadam in 1250, being atfronted at his concludin 
a treaty with his priſoner St. Louis, without their privity, 
This Moadam was the laſt ſuitan of the Ajoubites; = 
whom ſucceeded the Mamalukes, the fiift of whom ws 
ſultan Azeddin, or Mouz Ibec, the Tourcoman, 
Otheis, tay that the 4Jamalukes were originally cho%n 
from among the Chriſtian flaves; and that they were the 
ſame thing, in great mealure, with the janizaries among 
the Turks. They never married. The firſt are laid 
have been brought from Circafha ; and ſome add that 
they firſt began to be talked of about the year 869. 


MAMIRA, in the Materia Medica of the Arabians, a reot 


frequently mentioned by Avicenna, Serapion, and other 
of the Arabian writers. It ſeems mentioned as a poiton— 
ous drug, and is ſo deſcribed, that it ſeems to be the ſame 
with one ſpecies of the durunegi, or doronicum of ihe 
lame authors, and the common doronicum of the thop., 
diſtinguiſhed from the antithora, or other fort of duruue— 
gi, by the yellowneſs ot the inlide of the root. Avicenna 
lays that it is hard and woody, and formed of knots or 
joints. This is the very deſcription the {ame author gives 
of the durunegi of the firſt or poiſonous kind. Paulus 
Agineta ſays its toot is compoſed of ſeveral joints ao: 
and Alphagus calls it a nodo/e or jointed root. Some bave 
_ ſuppoſed that the mamira was tie ſame plant which we 
call ſmall cclandine, but this has no title to be placed 
among the plants ſuſpected as poiſonous, nor any other 
plea to be gueſled at as the mamira, but only becauſe 113 
roots conſiſt of many tuberelcs. Many things belide have 
been conjectured to be the mamira of the Greeks and 
Arabians, but the DOKONICUM tcems to be the plant, 
MAMMALIA, in Natura! Hiſtory, the firlt claſs of aui- 
mals in the Linnæan ſyſtem, divided into ſeven orders, 
viz. primates, bruta, fer@, glires, pecora, belluæ, and cete; 
comprehending forty genera, and two hundred and uic- 
teen ſpecies. OR 
See BREAST. hes 
MAMMAEAN A. See ALIMENTARY.. 
MAMMEE-tree, mammea, in Botany, a genus of the pelyan— 
dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe ; the em- 
palement of the flower is compoſcd of two tmall oval, 
concave leaves, which fall off; the flower has tour larye 
concave petals, which ſpread open; it bath many ewtl- 
ſhaped ſtamina, and in the centre a roundith germen, 
which afterwards turn to a fleſhy fruit of a phe: ical 
figure, incloſing one, two, or three lerge, almoit oval _ 
ilones : there is one ſpecies of this tree, which grows to 
a large ſize in the Welt Indies, where the fruit 1s fold in 
the markets : it has the talle of a peach. _— 
Ray mentions two ſpecies of this tree, and ſays that from 
inciſions made in the body of it, diſtils the liquor known 
by the name of toddy wine. Linnæus alſo mentions two 
ſpecies, one of which is the American, and the other the 
Aliatic mammea. 0 
MAMMIFORM, MammiFoRwis, in Anatomy, a name 
given to two apophyſes of the bone in the back part ot the 
ſkull, ſo called from their reſembling a brealt. 


MAMMILLARY, MammilLakis, in Anatomy, an epithet 


given to two little protuberances, ſomewhac reſembling 
the nipples of the breaſt, found under the fore-ventricics 
of the brain, and ſuppoſed to be the organs of ſmelling. 
See Tab. Anat. (Ofleol.) fig. 7. u. 3. fg. 12+ lite d. 
Theſe are called apophy/cs manmillares. 

There is alſo a muſcle called mammil/aris, or maſloles, 
ſerving to ſtoop the head, | 


MAMMOTIL's zac, or Ma MMOU hones, and Mai MON'S 


horns, in Natural Hiſtory, names given by travellers aud 
other writers to certain ſoil teeth, and other boncs, 
found in Ruſſia and ſome other parts of the world, and 
that uſually at great depth in che earth, The Ruſliaus 


MALVA, in Botany. See MAaLLow. 
Þþ | MALVERN waters. See Malvern Ware Rs. 
. MALVINDA, da, in Botany. See Indian MaLLOW. 

MALUS, in Botany. See APPLE=Trce. 

MaLus A/jjria, in Botany, one of the many names given 
by the ancients to the citron : they alſo call it malus Me- 
dica, and by ſeveral other names, as theſe were expreſlive 
of the country whence they had the fruit. See CirroN 
and CI TRE menſæ. 

MAMALUKES, MauMELUKESs, or MauuALucks, 
the name of a dynaſtry, which reigned a conſiderable time 
in Egypt. 


The word comes from 0d, regere, imperare, the Ara- 


and other people give them this name, ſuppoſing them to 
have belonged to an animal which chey deſcribe as being 
of a monſtrous ſize, and living in caverns under ground. 
But the true account of them is, that they are in reality 
the teeth and other bones of an animal now unknown 
there being no fuch beaſt as theſe people deſcribe. See 
ELEPHANT's Bones, Ivoky, &c. 

MAN, homo, in Zolopy, is ranked by Linnæus at the head 
of a claſs of animals, which he calls pRIMAT EHS. 
He diſtinguiſhes men, according to their colours ; into 
the European, or white men; the American, 0! redditl- 
coloured men; the Aﬀiatic, or tawny-brown coloured 
men ; and laſtly, thoſe of Attica, or the blacks. Linne 
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ſtem. Natur. tom. i. pars # p. 28, &c. Monl. Buffon, 
among many other curious particulars, has given us ſe- 
veral relating to the natural hiſtory of man. See Hiſtoire 
Naturelle, vol. iii. p. 305. edit. Paris. That ingenious 
author has entered into a conſiderable detail with reſpect 
to the varieties of the human ſpecies. See vol. iii. p. 371, 
ſeq. of the ſame work. 
aN of the wood, See Oran G Outang. 
Man, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name by 
wich manna has been called by the oldeſt writers. There 
has been, however, ſome confuſion in the hiſtory of manna, 
owing to the too general uſe of this word, the ſame au- 
thors uſing it as the name of ſeveral other ſubſtances of 
very different kinds, which came to their hands in form 
of ſmall granules or flakes like the manna. The frag- 
ments of frankincenſe in particular were called by this 
name, with the addition of the word thuris, and ſome- 
times without, may or men ſtanding ſingly for that drug. 
Man, in Mythology, the name of a deity among che ancient 
Germans; whom they ſuppoſed to be the ſon of Tuiſton, 
and celebrated with ſongs, as the founder of their nation: 
and to him they conſecrated their groves and foreſts. 
Max the cap/ian, on board a Sh!p. See CAarsTAN, 
Maw the fide, or ladder, on board a §hip, is when an officer 
or any perſon of diſtinction is at the ſhip's de ready to 
come aboard, the men are commanded to watt, and help 
him up the ſide. | 
Max le 19þ, ot yard on board a Ship, a word of command 
ſor the men to go up to the top, or yard, for ſome parti- 
cular ſervice. | Js | 
Lan of war, the ſame with a ſhip of war. See Sa1P and 
RATE. : | 
| Man-bird, See BIRDS Anomalous. _ | 
MANAA, in the Fewiſh Cuſtoms, a kind of offerings made 
in the temple, otherwiſe called MINCHa. The word 
manaa is uled in the Septuagint. 3 
MAN ACA, in Botany, a Braſilian bacciferous ſhrub, with 
an umbilicated fruit, like that of the juniper, containing 
three elliptical ſeeds, of the ſize of lentils; the part uſed 
in medicine is the root, which is great, ſolid, and whitiſh ; 
its medullary ſubſtance, reduced to powder, has very con- 
ſide table effects; but becauſe it works too violently, both 
upwards and downwards, in the ſame manner as ſcam— 
mony, or the eſula, it is uſually given only to very robuſt 
perſons, and then with correCtives, in a juſt doſe; it has 
ſomewhat of a bitterneſs and acor. The root, macerated 
in water, makes a fomentation, or bath, for thoſe who 
are afflicted with wandering pains in the joints, eſpecial! y 
ſuch as are contracted by cold; the plant is uſed as a 
vulnerary by the Braſilians. 3 | 
MANAGE, or MaNEGE, an academy, or place for learn- 
ing to ride the great horſe ; as well as for breaking horſes 
to the proper motions and actions. 5 
The word is borrowed from the French manege, and that 
from the Italian maneggio, or ſome will have it, à manu 
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agendo, from acting with the hand. 


In every manege is a centre, or place deſtined for vault- 
ing round a pillar; a courſe or career for running the 
ring; and, on the fide, are pillars, between which are 
placed the horſes intended for high airs. | 
ANEGE is alſo uſed for the exerciſe itſelf, either of the 
horſe or the rider. See Hogs EMANSHIP. | 
MANANAOG, in the Materia Medica, a name by which 
ſome call the fruit knowa with us by the name of St. 
Ignatius's bean. ö x | 
MANATI, in Zoology. See SE A-Cow. 8 
Max ArTI lapis, a name given to a bone, of which there are 
two found in the head of the manati, or ſea-cow ; they are 
roundiſh, and are uſually of the ſize of a hand-bell. They 
are ſaid to have great virtues againſt the ſtone and gravel, 
when burnt to aſhes, and given in white wine. The 
world need not, however, regret che ſcarcity of this re- 
medy, for probably any animal bone, when burnt to aſhes, 
is poſſeſſed of all its virtues. 
MANBALLA, in Zoology, the Ceyloneſe name of a ſpecies 
of ſerpent, called alſo the canine, or dog- ſer peut, from its 
manner of flying at every thing that comes in its way, as 
our dogs do: it is of a deep brown colour, beautifully va- 
riegated with white. ee, e , r | 
 MANBOTE, in our O14 IFr tc 5s, a compenſation or recom- 
pence for homicide, particularly due to the lord for killing 
his man or vaſſal, 
 MANCANILLA, in Botany, a name given by Plumier to a 
genus of plants, ſince characteriſed by Liunæus in the 
name of hippomane. | | | 
MANCHINEEL, hippomane, in Botany, a genus of the 
monoecia adelphia clals. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
male and female flowers on the ſame ſpike ; the male 
flowers. come out in ſmall cluſters, from a ſhort cup- 
ſhaped empalement, and have no petals: the female 
owers have no petal, but an oval germen, which be- 
comes a roundiſh fruit with a fleſhy cover, incloſing a 
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ſeed: there are three ſpecies, natives of the Weſt Indices 

and of New Spain, Two of the ſpecies grow almoſt as 

large as the oak, but the third is of humbler ſize; 

The wood of this tree is much eſteemed for cabinet 

work, being very durable, taking a fine poliſh, and, as it 

is ſaid, not being eaten by worms; but the tree abounding 

whith à milky cauſtic juice, before they are felled, they 

make fires round their trunks to burn out the juice: others 

wiſe thoſe who fell them would be in danger of lofing 

their ſight, by this juice flying into their eyes: wherever 

this juice touches the ſkin, it raiſes bliſters; and if it 

falls upon linen, it turns it black, and waſhes into holes: 

The like danger to the eyes is to be apprehended from the 

ſaw-duſt ; the workmen therefore generally cover their 

faces with a fine lawn. 

This tree produces fruit ſomewhat like a golden pippinz 
which if ignorantly eaten, inflames the mouth and throat 

to a great degree; and is very dangerous to the ſtomach 
unleſs proper remedies are timely applied. Miller. 

Dr. Peyſſonnel, in his obſervations on this fruit, informs 
us that the favages uſe the juice of it to poiſon their arms, 
the wounds of which are thereby rendered mortal ; that 
the rain which waſkes off the leaves, and falls on the hu- 
man body, cauſes bliſters to riſe like boiling oil, and that 
even the ſhade of the tree is fatal to thoſe who fit under 
it. However timely application by purges and emetics, 
have prevented their ill effects. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 1. arts 


105. p. 772. 
MANCIPLE, Manceys, in Old Authors, denotes a ca- 
terer. There was anciently an officer in the Temple call- 
ed by this name: he is now called the flewa:d 3 and both 
name and office are ſtill retained in the colleges in both 
univerlities. 9 A 
MANCORON, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs what 
they call a fort of honey, which ſeems io have been evi- 
denily our modern su AR. They ſay that it was a fort 
of dry honey found concreted in canes or reeds, and was 
of the conliſtence of ſalt, and that it was found in India 
and Arabia Felix, and that when taken into the mouth 
it broke under the teeth like ſalt. 
MANCUS, formed of manu cuſus, in Antiquity, an Anglo- 
Saxon gold coin, equal in value to 24 ſolidi, or thirty 
pence; and in weight to hfty-five 'Iroy grains. Ihe 
firit account of this coin that occurs in the hiſtory of our 
country, 1s about the clote of the eighth century, in an 
embaſſy of Cenwulf, king of Mercia, to Leo III. re- 
queſting the reſtoration of the juriſdi&ion of the ſee of 
Canterbury ; this embaſſy was enforced by a preſent of 
one hundred and twenty mancuſes, Ethelwolf alfo ſent. 
yearly to Rome three hundred mancuſes: and theſe coins 
are ſaid to have continued in ſome form or other, till 
towards the conclufion of the Saxon government. The 
heriots of the nobility are chiefly eſtimated by this ſtandard 
in Canute's laws. It came originally from Italy, where 
it was called ducat: and is ſuppoſed to have been the 
ſame with the drachma or miliarenſis, current in the By- 
zantine empire. Clarke on Coins, p. 280, &c. See MaK. 
MANDAMUS, in Law, a writ iſſuing out of the court of 
| king's-bench, ſent by the king, and direQed to auy per- 
ſon, corporation, or inferior court of judicature, within 
the king's domimons ; requiring them to do ſome partt= 
cular thing therein ſpecified, which pertains to their office 
and duty, and which the court of king's bench has pre- 
. viouſly determined, or, at leaſt, ſuppoſes to be conſonant 
to right and juſtice, This is a high prerogative writ, of 
a moſt extenſive remedial nature; and may be iſſued in 
ſome caſes, where the injured party has alſo a more te- 
dious method of redreſs, as in the caſe of admiſhon, or 
reſtitution to an office: but it ifſues in all caſes where 
the party bath a right to have any thing done, and hath 
no other ſpecihe means of compelling its performance. 
A mandamus, thereſote, lies to compel the admiſhon or 
reſtoration of the patty applying to any ollice or franchiſe 
of a public nature, whether ſpiritual or temporal; to 
academical degrees; to the uſe of a meeting-houſe, & c. 
It lies for the production, inſpeQtion, or delivery of pub- 
lic books and papers; for the ſurrender of the regalia of 
a corporation; to oblige bodies corporate to ailix their 
common ſeal; to compel the holding of a court, &c. 
The writ of mandamus is made by ſtatute 9 Ann, cap. 
20. a moſt full and effectual remedy for the refuſal of 
admiſhon, wherea perſon is entitled to an office or place in 
any corporation, aud alſo for wrongful removal, whea a 
perſon is legally poſſeſled. It may alſo be iſſued in pur- 
ſuance of the ſtatute 2 Geo. I. cap. 4. in caſe within the 
| regular time no eleQion ſhall be made of the mayor or 
other chief officer, of any city, borough, or town cor— 
porate, or (being made) it ſhall afterwards become void; 
to require the electors to proceed to election, and proper 
courts to be held, for admitting and ſwearing in the ma— 
giſtrates ſo reſpectively cholen. This writ iſſues to the 
Judges of any inferior court, commanding them to do 
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juſtice according tv the powers of their office, whenever 
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the ſame is delayed. For it is the peculiar buſineſs of 
the court of king's bench to ſuperintend all other inferior 
\ tribunals, and thetein to inforce the due exerciſe of thoſe 
judicial or miniſterial powers, with which the crown or 
legiſlature have inveſted them; and this not only by re- 
ſtraining their exceſſes, but by quickening their negli- 
gence, and obviating their denial of juſtice. A mandamus 
may, therefore, be had to the courts of the city of Lon- 


don, to enter up judgment; to the ſpiritual coorts to grant MANDIBULA, the jaw, See MAxiLLz. Hence 
an adminiſtration, to ſwear a church-warden, and the | ManD1BULARES, or manducatorii muſculi. See Massk. 


like. This writ is founded on a ſuggeſtion, by the oath of 


the party injured, of his own right, and the denial of | MANDIL, or Manprit, the name of a kind of cap or 


juſtice below: whereupon, in order more fully to ſatisfy | 
the court that there is a probable ground for ſuch inter- 
poſition, a rule is made (except in ſome general caſes, 
where the probable ground is manifeſt), direCting the 
party complained of to ſhew cauſe why a writ of manda- 
mus ſhould not iſſue; and if he ſhews no ſufficient cauſe, 
the writ itſelf is iſſued, at firſt in the alternative, to do 
thus, or ſignify ſome reaſon to the contrary; to which 
a return or anſwer muſt be made, at a certain day. And 
if the inferior judge, or other perſon to whom the writ 
is directed, returns or ſignifies an inſufficieat reaſon, then 
there iſſues in the ſecond place a peremptory mandamus, 
to do the thing abſolutely ; to which no other return will 
be admitted, but a certificate of perfect obedience and 
due execution of the writ. If the inferior judge or other 
perſon make no return, or fails in his reſpect and obe- 
dience, he is puniſhable for his contempt by attachment. 
But, if he, at the firſt, returns a ſufficient cauſe, although 
it ſhould be falſe in fact, the court of king's bench will 
not try the truth of the fact upon affidavits ; but will for 
the preſent believe him, and proceed no farther on the 
mandamus. But then the party injured may have an 
action againſt him for his ſalſe return, and (if found falſe 
by the jury) thall recover damages equivalent to the in- 
jury ſuſtained ; together with a peremptory mandamus | 
to the defendant to do his duty, Blackſt. Com. book iii. 
p. 110, &c. and p. 264, &c. CORE 
MANDAMUS was alſe a charge to the ſheriff, to take into 
the king's hands all the lands and tenements of the king's 


widow, who, againſt her oath formerly given, married 


without the king's conſent. _ 5 
MANDARIN, a name given by the Portugueſe to the no- 


bility and magiſtracy of the eaſtern countries, eſpecially | 


to thoſe of China, | 9 
The word muα,srin is unknown in this ſenſe among the 
Chineſe, who in lieu thereof, call their grandees and 
magiltrates quan, or guan fu, q. d. fervant or miniſter of 
a prince. | | 
There are in China nine orders of mandarins, or nine 
degrees of nobility ; which have as many different ani- 
mals for their characteriſtics, The firſt is diſtinguiſhed 
by a crane, the ſecond by a lion, the third by an eagle, 
the fourth by a peacock, & c. | 5 
Thete are in all thirty-two or thirty-three thouſand man- 


darins in China. There are mandarins of letters, and | 


mandarins of arms; both the one and the other of which | 


paſs ſeveral examinations: beſides civil mandarins, or thoſe 
of juſtice. | 
Since the time that the Tartars have rendered themſelves 


maſters of China, moſt of the tribunals, or courts of | 


juſtice, &c. inſtead of one mandarin for a preſident, have 
two, the one a Tartar, and the other a Chineſe. 
The mandarinate is not hereditary, nor are any raiſed to 
it but men of letters. fee _ 
MANDARIN is alſo a name which the Chineſe give to the 
learned language of the country. 1 5 
Beſides the proper and peculiar language of each nation 
and province, they have one common to all the learned 
men in the empire. This they call the mandarin tongue, 
or the language of the court. Their public officers, as 
notaries, lawyers, judges, and chief magiſtrates, write 
and ſpeak the mandarin. , 


MANDATARY, mandatarius, he to whom a command or | 


charge is given: and he that comes to a benefice by a | 


mandamus is called by this name. 
 MANDALIE, ManpaTu mM, in the Canon Law, denotes a 
reſcript of the pope, by which he commands ſome or- 
dinary, collator, or preſenter, to put the perſon there 
nominated in poſſeſſion of the firſt benefice vacant in his 
collation. 1 50 
An apoſtolical mandate for the proviſion of benefices, is 


a roonitorial and comminatory letter from the pope to a | 


biſhop, by which he is injoined to provide a ſubſiſtence 
for thoſe who have been ordained by him, or his prede- 
ceflors, from the tonſute to ſacred orders incluſively ; and 
to allow them their ſubſiſtence till they be provided with a 
benefice. This practice was occaſioned by the biſhops 
formerly laying hands on great numbers, and afterwards 
abandoning them to miſery and want. 
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made of red cloth. 


_ and, laſtly, in the reign of Schah-Huſſein, the end of the 


MANDRAKE, mandragora, in Botany. Its characters are 


with two cells, having a fleſhy receptacle convex on each 
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not bind the ordinary; aſterwards they gave preceptory 
mandates, which did not annul the proviſions of the or. 
dinary; at laſt they ſet up executory mandates, by which 
the proviſions made by the ordinary, in prejudice of the 
mandate, were declared null; and the executor of the 
mandate, in default of the ordinary, conferred the bene. 
fice on the mandatory,; but the pope's power in iſſuing 
theſe mandates is now very much reſtrained. | 


TER. 


turban worn by the Perſians, 

The mandil is formed by firſt wrapping round the head 
a piece of fine white linen five or fix ells long; over this 
they wrap in the ſame manner, a piece of filk of the 
ſame length, and often times of great value. To make 
the mandil genteel, care muſt be taken, that, in wrapping 
the filk, it be ſo managed, as that the ſeveral colours 
found in the ſeveral folds made a kind of waves, ſome- 
what like what we ſee on marbled paper. | 
The dreſs is extremely majeſtic, but at the ſame time 
very heavy: it ſerves either as a ſhelter to the head from 
cold, or as a ſcreen from the exceſſive heat of the ſun; it 
is ſaid, that a blow of a cutlaſs will not penetrate it. In 
rainy weather they cover it with a kind of caſe or hood, 


The mode of the mandril has been for ſome time altered: 
during the time of Schah- Abbas II. it was round at top; 
in the time of Schah-Soliman, they brought one end of 
the ſilk out of the middle of the mandril over the bead; 


ſilk, in lieu of its being gathered as before, was plaited 
in manner of a roſe; and this the Perſians acount ex- 
tremely graceful, and uſe it to this day. OIL] 


theſe: the empalement is bell-ſhaped, and of one leaf, 
cut at the top into five acute ſegment z the flower hath 
one erect, bell-ſhaped petal, which is a little larger than 
the empalement ; and has five aw}-ſhaped ſtamina, which 
are arched, and hairy at the baſe; in the centre is ſituated 
a roundiſh germen, which turns to a large round berry, 


ſide, filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. We have but one 
ſpecies of this genus at preſent in the Engliſh gardens; 
which grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the 
Levant. | CSR 0 
Mandrake has been recommended in cafe of barrenneſs, 
but without foundation. Its freſh root is a violent purge, 
the doſe being from ten grains to twenty in ſubſtance, and 
from half a dram to a dram in infuſion. It has been 
found to do ſervice in hyſteric complaints, but muſt be 
uſed with great caution, otherwiſe it will bring on con- 
vulſions, and many other very miſchievous ſymptoms. 
It has alſo a narcoric quality. At preſent we only uſe 
the freſh leaves in anodyne and emollient cataplaſms and 
fomentations. ge | Fg Sn, 
Naturaliſts tell ſtrange ſtories of this plant; but, ſetting 
aſide its ſoporiferous virtue, the modern botaniſts will 
ſcarce warrant any of them, not even that human figure 
ordinarily aſcribed to its roots, eſpecially ſince the diſco- 
very of the artifice of charletans in faſhioning it, to ſur- 
priſe the credulity of the people. 1 
MANDRAGORAS, Chineſe, is the plant GINSENG, 
MANDRAKE-wine, mandragorites vinum, a ſort of medicinal 
impregnation of wine with the virtues of mandrake root. 
It is prepared by cutting into thin ſlices half a pound of 
the bark of mandrakte roots, and ſtringing them on a 
thread, and letting them down into a veſſel containing 
nine gallons of white wine, ſo that they may bang looſciy 
in it, and by that means fully impregnate it with their 
virtues. It was uſed in ſmall doſes as an anodyne and 
ſoporific. It had the ſame effects alſo, if only ſmelled 
to, and was ſometimes injected in clyſters to the ſame 
purpoſe. They ſay that half a pint of this liquor mixed 
with twelve times its quantity of wine, brings on 2 
carus; and that even a ſmaller dofe than this, leſs di- 
luted, is mortal. | | 
MANDREL, a kind of wooden pulley, making a member 
of the turner's lathe, | 
Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as 
MANDRELs, fat, which have three or more little pegs or 
poiots near the verge, and are uſeful for turning flat 
oards on. | | 
M4anDRELs, pin, which have a long wooden ſhank to fit 
into a round hole made in the work to be turned. 
MANDRELs, hollow, which are hollow of themſelves, and 
uſed for turning hollow work. 
MANDRELs, ſcrew, for turning ſcrews, &c. 
MANDRIL, in Zoology, a ſpecies of BABooN or MON* 
KEY, 


At firſt the popes only gave monitory mandates, which 
were no more than ſimple prayers and requeſts, that did 


MANDSJADE, in Botany, is an Indian ſiliquous or pod- 


bearing tree, with a ſpiked pentapetalous flower, 2 
on 
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„ nods containing nodous ſcarlet- coloured beans ; 
wh Þ one of the ralleſt in the kingdom of Malabar, 
bears ſruit the twentieth year after planting, and living 
near two hundred years. ; ; 
| The wood is of common uſe for various purpoſes, on ac- 
" count of irs ſolidity ; the leaves, reduced to powder, are 
uſed in the pagan religious rites z the ſeeds, which are 
not ungrateful to the taſte, are eaten by the common 
people, either boiled whole or ground to a meal: and 
are beſides, of great uſe to goldſmiths and jewellers, ho, 
on account of their exact equality, employ them inſtead 
of grains in weighing their wares for each mahelina, 
as they call them, weighs four grains, ſuch as are in uſe 
among the goldſmiths ; who, alſo of the bruiſed ſeeds, 


conglutinating the finer ſort of veſſels, when broken. Of 
the bruiſed leaves the phyſicians prepare a potion for 
mitigating pains in the loins. . | 
MANDUCATION, the aCtion of chewing, otherwiſe called 
majlication.. {99 „ 
e eee. is a term ſeldom uſed but in ſpeaking of the 
eucharilt. The catholies maintain a real manducation 
of the body of Chriſt; the reformed, on the contrary, 
take this manducation to be only ligurative, aud by faith.“ 
St, Augultine calls it /piritual manducation, f 
MANE-/>eet, in the Manege, is a fort of covering for the 


at one end has two holes for the ears to paſs through, and 


horſe's back. EY | 
MaNEGE, A horſe is ſaid to manege when he works upon 
volts and airs, which ſuppoſes him broke and bred. See 
MANAGE. SE NES 
ManEGE for a ſoldier's horſe, is a gallop of unequal (wift- 
neſs, but fo that the hoiſe changes bands readily. 
MantGt, high, is the high or raiſed airs, which are proper 
for leaping horſes. Sce AIRS. | 

MANEGEUD. 
or a finiſhed horle, that is well broken, bred, and con- 
firmed in a particular air or manege, fo as to bear well 
upon the hand, know the heels, and fit weil upon the 
hips. | 
MANEQUIN, among Painters. 
MAYES, a poctical term, ſignif 
the deceaſed, : | "FR 
The heathens uſed a variety of ceremonies and ſacrifices 
to appeaſe the manes of thoſe who were deprived of burial. 
See LEMURES and LEMURIA. | | 
Manes, dii, were the ſame with inferi, or the infernal 
gods, who tormented men; aud to theſe the heathens 
offered ſacrifices, to aſſuage their indignation. | 
The heathen theology is a little obſcure with regard to 
theſe gods manes. Some hold, that they were the ſouls 
of the dead; others, that they were the genit of men; 
which laſt opinion ſuits beſt with the etymology ot the 
word. RES | OE, 

The heathens, it is pretty evident, uſed the word mares 
in ſeveral ſenſes; fo that it ſometimes fignified the gholts 
of the departed, and ſometimes the internal or fubterra- 


See LAYMAN., 


over tombs. | | 
The evocation of the manes of the dead ſeems to have 
been very frequent among the Theſlalians; but it was 
 eExpreſly prohibited by the Romans. Sec LaREts. | 

MANGABEY, in Zoslogy, the white eye-lid MONKEY, 


Zool. p. 114. | 
MANGANESE. See MaGNESIA. | 


name for in{truments to throw large ſtones with. 
MANGARATIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the plant of which the common ginger of the ſhops is 
the root. 3 
MANGER, in a ſnip, a circular place made with planks 
faſtened on the lower deck of a {hip of war, right under 
the hawſes, being about a ſoot and a half in height ; the 
uſe of which is to catch and receive the ſea- water, beat- 
ing in at the hawſes in a ſtreſs of weather. 
MANGO-:tree, mangifera, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 


fruit is a kidney-ſhaped- drupe; this is a vaſt tree, forty 
feet high, and eighteen in thicknels, growing in the Lalt 
Indies, where it ſpreads its numerous branches all around, 
at a great diſtance, being always green, and bearing fruit 
once or twice every year from ſix or (even ycars old to an 
hundred: it is propagated by inciſion, or ſowing the 
feed, in Malabar, Goa, Bengal, Pegu, and many other 
countries of the Laſt, 


bnuated, or hollowed at the ſides, and thaped much like 


a kidney, bigger than a goole egg, ſmooth, ihining, fri} 
Vor. III. NY 215, | 


moiltened with water and borax, prepare a glue for | 


upper part of a horſe's head, and all round his neck, which | 


A horſe is ſaid to be thoroughly maneged, 


ying the thades or fouls of . 


neous deities, and in general all divinitics that preſided 


MANGANUM, Mayſavov, among the Greeks, a general 


dria monogynia clals ; the flower bath tive petals, and the 


then joins to the halter upon the fore-part of the head, 
and Jikewiſe ro the ſureingle, or long girth, upon the | 


deſcribed by Buffou, vol. xiv. p. 244. and Penuat, Brit, | 


The fruit is of a roundiſh oblong figure, flat, fightly | 
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green ſpeckled with white, then inclining to yellow, and 
at the laſt of a gold colour; it has a yellowiſh and ſucculent 


pulp, not unlike that of a peach, or rather a plum; 


firſt acid, then acido-dulcid, and pleaſant to the taſte; 
within the pulp is contained an oblong, compreſſed, and 
lanuginous ſtone, thin, yet very hard and tenacious, and 
including an oblong kernel, very like an almond, and of 
the ſame bigneſs, and of a bitteriſn though not unpleas 
ſant taſte. 

There are various ſorts of this fruit, as there are of our 
apples and pears, which are very different, according to 
the countries where they grow: that ſpecies, which is 
without a ſtone, and is very grateful to the palate, ſeems 
to us only a variety or a degenerated fruitz the fruit is 
cut into ſlices, and eaten either without wine, or mace- 
rated in wine; it is alſo candied, in order to its preſer- 
vation ; ſometimes they open it with a knife, and fill 
up the middle with freſh ginger, garlick, muſtard, and 
ſalt, with oil or vinegar, that they may eat it with rice; 


or after the manner of pickled olives. 


As to its temperament, this fruit is cold and moiſt, though 
the Indian phyſicians affirm the contrary. We make uſe 
of pickled mangoes which are imported to us, as we do 
of pickied cucumbers, Ihe ſtones roaſted are ſaid to 
cure a looſeneſs, which Garcias found to be true. The 
wood of the tree, with cinders, is uſed for burning the 
carcaſes of the pagans, as being conſecrated to this rite 3 
whence it ſerves alſo for coffins, in which they depoſit _ 
their dead; but it is but of a ſoft ſubſtance, and of a 
ſhort duration. 'The ſtalks ſupply the place of arequa; 
or caunga, in the chewing of betel; the ſame, calcined 


and reduced to powder, take away warts. Of the tender 
leaves, with the bark of the avancoe, that is, the ricinus, 


the lecd ot cummin and parpaclagam, is made a decoction, 
which is highly beneficial in the cough, aſthma, and 
other affections of the thorax. The bark of the tree 
pulverized, and taken in chicken broth, is an excellent 
diſſolvent of extravaſated and coagulated blood, occaſion= 
ed by a fall, in any part of the body. The juice of the 


bark, with the white of an egg, and a very little opium, 


taken inwardly, is a preſent remedy againſt the diarrhoea, 
dylentery, and teneſmus. Of the gum of the tree, and 
the flowers of rice, with the addition of a ſmall quantity 


of opium and pepper, ale prepared pills, which atlo cure 


all ſorts of fluxes of the belly. Of the flour of the dried 
kernels the natives have the art of preparing various kinds 
of food. James. 


MANGOSTEEN, or MAxGOUSTAN, garcinia, in Botany, 


a genus of the dodecandria monogynta-claſs. Its characters 
are theſe: the flower hath a three-leaved empalement, 


and four roundilh petals, which are larger than the em- 


palement ; it has ſixtcen ſtamnia, formed into a cylinder 
and in the centre is ſituated an oval germen, crowned 
by a buckler-ſhaped plain ſtigma, divided into eight 
paris, which becomes a thick globular berry, with one 
cell, including eight hairy fleſhy feeds, which are con- 
vex and angular. We know but one ſpecies, which grows 
naturally in the Molucca iſlands and New Spain. Miller. 


Linnæus euumetates two ſpecies. | nl 
The tree is large, and uſually much branched ; the leaves 


are {ix inches long, and two inches wide, of a lively green, 


and ornamented with a double ſeries of ribs, one part of 
which makes a border that ſurrounds the whole verge of 
the leaves; the flower is ſmall, and of a pale green 
colour; it is compoſed of four petals, which, when they 
open, ſhew the rudiments of the fruit forming itſelf 
within; theſe leaves do not fall off at all, but remain 
faſtened to the bottom of the fruit till it is ripe, ſerving as 
a ſort of ſupport to it; the fruit grows to the biguels of 
an apple; it is perfectly round, and is covered with a 
hard and tough ſkin, which is the twelfth of an inch 
thick, and 1s of a lively red, ſtreaked with ſeveral yellow 
lines, which are fo many hlaments running along it; at 
the extremity there are placed ſeveral rays, which, run- 
ning to the length of the tenth of an inch, meet toge- 
ther, and terminating in a point ; the ſubſtance of the fruit 
is white, ſoft, and of a very agreeable taſte, approaching 
to that of raſpberries; the body of the fruit is compoſed 
of ſeveral lobes or quarters, as we call them, which will 
ſeparate ſrom one another like thoſe of an orange; but 
they are not incloſed each in a ſeparate ſkin as thole are 
theſe are in number the ſame with the rays at the end of 
the fruit, that is, there are ſeven of them. When the 
fruit is eaten before it is perfectly ripe, the whole is eaten 
together; but when it is thoroughly ripened, there is 
found a ſingle kernel in the middle; this is greeniſh 
without and white within, and is of an inſipid taſte, and 
therefore uſually thrown away. Mem. Acad. Sciene. 
Par. 1699. 0 . 
This is an extremely agreeable fruit, and the eating it is 
never attended with any bad confequences, even though 
it be caten in ever io large quantities. People who are 
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not uſed to the Indies are-apt to give this the preference | 
to all the fruits of the place; but the natives, and others | 


who have accuſtomed themſelves to the ſmell of the durion, 


give that infinitely the preference. This is a large prickly | 


fruit, of the ſize of a melon, of an intoxicating qua- 
. lity, and of a taſte like that of ſugar and cream, but with 


a a imell like that of rotten onions. The ſmell is intoler- 


able to ſtrangers, but cuſtom has made it familiar to the 
Indians, and they diſregard it. The peel or rind of the 
mangouſtan is a more powerful aſtringent than the pom- 
granate bark, and is given in decoction in diarrhœas and 
_ dyſenteries with great ſucceſs, as alſo in all other bxmor- 
rhages. There is a ſort of wild mangouſlan, called by the 
Portugueſe mato, which grows in the woods both in the 
| Eaſt Indies and in America. The fruit of this perſ-Qly 
reeſembles the true mangonſtan, but is not eatable. | 
MANGOUSTE, of Buffon, in Zoology. See ICHNE UMON. 
MANGROVE, rhiz:phera,, in Botany, a genus of the dode- 


candria monogynia claſs: the empalement and flower are 


each divided into four ſegments ; and the ſecd, which is 
ſingle, is very long, and has a fleſhy baſe. Of this plant | 


there are ſeveral ſpecies, which grow in ſalt water rivers, 
both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, where it is called man- 


grave, but as they will not grow upon land, it is needleſs 85 


do ſay more concerning them. 8 5 

MAN GROVER grape. See Sea: ide GRAPE. 
MavGRove-tree. See Syrian MALLo . 
MANHEB, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to ex- 
. Prefs ſcoriæ of any kind. l . 
MANIA, madneſs, in Medicine, the moſt violent and acute 


ſpecies of delicium, ariſing from a perturbation of the 


Imagination and judgment. | 
Signs of it.» Theſe are a bold and reſolute aſpeCt, eyes 
ſuffuſed with blood, a tremulous motion of the eye: lids, 
great pride diſcovering itſelf in the countenance, voice, 


and geſture, a grinding of the teeth, an uncommon hatred 


to particular perſons, little ſleep, a violent cephalalgia, a 
quickneſs of hearing, a ringing in the ears: but it is to 


| be obſerved, as to the firſt-mentioned ſymptom, that 
thoſe perſons who have become mad through fear, have | 
always in their aſpect a mixture of that terror the object | 
| firſt gave, and of that natural boldneſs which ariſes from 
madneſs, The patient often lays traps and ſnares for | 
getting other people into his power, with intent to hurt | 
them, though they never have injured him. Sometimes | 


mad people have been known to murder others; and they 
always have ſo much ſtrength as to overpower almolt any 


one perſon 3 and though they bave no actual fever, yet | 
they are inſenſible of the external cold, and in general of | 


other pains and injuries; nay, they are ſo loſt in ſpecula- 
tion, as often ſcarce to feel the blows and laſhes they 
receive in the courſe of their cute. They often do not 
even hear the people who ſpeak to them, and are naturally 
of a very jocund and chearful imagination, fancying them- 
ſelves kings and princes, and are delighted with muſic. 
They have a violent propenſity to venery, and ſuch an 
abſence of ſhame, that they will go to ſtool, or do any 
thing of a like kind, before any body. This is the uſual 
caſe in the height of the diſorder; and in its decline ſome 
are dull and ſtupid, others very forrowful and melancholy, 
and ſenſible of their unbappy diſorder. a 
The cauſe of the mania is thus accounted for by Quincy. 


As often as the ſpecies of things, wherewith we have | 


been acquainted, are hurried together, we may be ſaid 
to dream; and thence in fleep theſe ſpecies are added 
with other things, and variouſly compounded, from 


the manifold repercuſſions of the animal ſpirits, which 


_ ariſe from the cauſe producing ſleep, and preſſing the 
nerves, fo as to revert the fluctuation of their juice, A 
delirium is therefore the dream of waking perſons, where- 


in ideas are excited without order or coherence, and the 


animal ſpirits are driven into irregular fluctuations. 

If then the cauſe inducing a delirium be of that nature, 
that it can excite ideas or motions of a conſiderable im- 

petus, without any regularity or order, ſuch a delirium 


: will be attended with boldneſs or rage, and violent mo- | 


tions of the body; that is, a mania will be produced. 

Now, it is plain, that all the known cauſes of this di- 
ſtemper give a greater diſpoſition to the blood for motion, 
and render it fluxile, but not conſiſtent, and uniformly 
thick enough; and therefore that they diſpoſe perſons 
likewiſe to continued fevers, ſince they occaſion the blood 


to be thrown out of the heart with an increaſed force, | 
unleſs ſome other cauſe intervene, whereby the efficacies | 


of theſe are interrupted in diſpoling the blood in febrile 
motions; and the blood is ſo diſpoſed, as often as it can 
be rarefied into its minuteſt paris; that is ſo uniformly 
rarefied, that it can eafily, with any force by the motion 
received from the heart, go into parts diviſible at the oc- 
cutſions of thoſe orifices, into which it ought to be di- 
ſtributed: for then the coheſion of the parts, which can 


be but very ſmall, will not be any obſtruction to the in- 
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creaſe and propagation of the blood's velocity. But It 
bappen that the efficient cauſe, or the heart, throws the 
blood with a greater force, or that the blood can be more 
ealily propelled in any given time, it will occafion, at the 


ſame time, that ſome part of the blood will be more 


nearly united, ſo as to form molecule, conſi 


j . {tin of - 
hering particles: which moleculz will coher g ot co 


e tO one an- 


other, and not ſo eaſily obey the direction of the heart's 


propelling force. "The blood hereupon cannot be uni— 
tormly rarefied, nor enter fo eaſily into the ſmall orifices 
of the veſſels, and ſo ſoon travel through them: and 
therefore there will no fever ariſe, but a delirium without 
a fever, wherein the heat of the blood will be greater, and 
the prefiure in che brain uncertain : whence inconſtant 
recurſious of the ſpirits, inordinate undulations, confuſed 
vibrations of the nerves, and a remarkable energy of 


imagination, whence will proceed audacity and paſſion 


beyond meaſure, It is a diſeaſe very hard to cure, and 
is generally found to baffle the phyſician. 


From diſſection of thole who died mad or melancholy, 


it appears that a congeilion of blood or other fluids, in 
the veſſeis of the brain, is a principal cauſe of theſe di- 
orders: or it may ariſe from ſuch an impreſs on ſome 
Part ot this organ of ſenſe, as excites the preternatural 
ienſations which more particularly work on the imagina- 
tion. Dr. Battie iu his Treatiſe on Madneſs, having de- 
termined it to be a deluded imagination, arifing from a 
a preternatural ſtate or diſorder of ſenſation, the ſeat of 


| which ſenſation he fixes in the nervous or medullary ſub- 


ſtance, derived from, or rather communicating with the 
brain, and the cauſe of it a prefſure upon the medullary 
ſubſtance contained in the nervous filaments, diſtin- 
guiſhes madneſs into two ſpecies; one called original, 


which he aſcribes to an internal diſorder of the nervous 


ſubſtance, and the other conſequential, ariſing from a di- 
order of the fame nervous tubllance ab extra. The 
former may be known or reaſonably ſuſpected, when it 


neither follows nor accompanies any accident, which 


may be julltly termed its external or remoter cauſe; when 
there is room to believe it hereditary, and when it both 
ceales and appears afreſn, without any imaginable caufe : 
under all which circumſlances, he concludes it to be ir- 
remidiable by medicine. Conſequential madze/s ſome- 


times admits of relief, though it frequently becomes habi- 
tual, and, in effect, the ſame as madne/s ſtrictly original. 

Though the brain, ſays Dr. Battie, is undoubte''y the 

principal ſeat of deluſive ſenſation, nevertheleſs it is not 


the only one: foraſmuch as the ſame ſanguinary or fe- 
rous obſtructions are capable in any other part of the 


body of exciting falle ideas, as well as in the brain, at 


leaſt to ſome degree, and in proportion to the quantity 
of medullary matter there collected, ſo as to be tuthciently 
compretſed by ſuch obſtructions. Thus the ſtomach, 
intei{tines, and uterus, are frequently the real feats of 
madneſs, occaſioned by the contents of theſe viſcera being 


topped in ſuch a manner as to compreis the many ner- 
vous filaments, which here communicate with one an- 


other by the meſenteric ganglia. | 
Perſons ſubject to it. I heſe are principally men of a choleric 


habit of body, and of violently paſſionate diſpoſitions. 


Thoſe who have continual domeſtic quarrels, are alſo 
frequently thrown into madneſs by it; and women ſre- 
quently incur this diſeaſe from long ſuppreſſion of the 
menſes, and a habit of giving looſe to laſcivious thoughts» 
Suppreſſions of the hzmorrhoides, and of the evacuation 
of the ſemen, have {ſometimes alſo driven men into mad- 
neſs, worms have alſo ſometimes occaſioned it, and ſome- 
times drunkenneſs. _ | e 
Progneſtics. Madneſs atiſing from immaterial cauſes, is 
much more difficult of cure than when it ariſes from 
diſorders of the bodily organs; hence when it ariſes from 
violent perturbations of the mind, or from intenſe ſtudy, 
it is almoſt incurable. When it ariſes from ſuppreſſions 
of the ſemen, or of the uterine or hxmorrhoidal diſ- 
charges, there is great hope of a cure by proper means. 
But mad perſons in general, when they flecp found, and 
always awake in outrageous fits, are to be eſteemed in- 


curable, or at leaſt much more difficult of cure than 
others, | | 


When madneſs proceeds from internal exoſtuſes of the 


cranium, or indutation of the dura mater, it is incurable 
by art. FraCture, or intropreſſion of the cranium, and 
concuſſion of the head, have been ſometimes relieved» 
When inſolation is the cauſe, a free and early uſe of ihe 


lancet has been found uſeful. But if madneſs is the more 


immediate conſequence of the ſun's action upon the 
nervous ſubſtance, and if, however occaſioned, it is of con- 
ſiderable duration, it is very often incurable, From in- 
flammation of thoſe membranes that ſurround the brain, 
madneſs is very dangerous, and frequently terminates in 
either apoplexy or mortification. When it is the con- 
ſequence of a chronical congeſtion of fluids, it frequently 
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3 ED ; . ; | | 7 | 
»Imits of relief, if timely applied; and ſuch congeſtion | 
is leſs dangerous, and more eaſil removed, whenever the 
meſenteric nerves alone are a efted. When produced 
by ſpaſm, in conſequence of the tumultuovs paſſions of 


joy and anger, Or by intoxicating drugs, and vinous ſpi- 


. it is generally very violent, and often fatal by its 
rites diene efeche J but if the patient is able to bear the 


firſt ſhock, this ſpecies of madneſs is much ſooner relieved | 


than the gradual and continual muſcular conſtriction, oc- 
cafioned by the more gentle paſſions of love, grief, or 


ir; or by long and uninterrupted attention to any 
bps objekt, An! pleafing. Laxity intervening be- 
tween ſpaſm and delirious preſſure, whereby it becomes 
a temoter cauſe of madneſs, admits of cure, if duly ap- 
plied ; nor is it uncommon that the weakened menibranes 
ſpontaneouſly recover their elaſtic tone, rovided the 
ſpaſmodic impulſe is abated before their conſtituent fidres 
are diſtracted beyond their natural tendency to approxi- 
mation. Madneſs conſequent upon gluttony or idleneſs, 
eafily ſubmits to medicine, properly applied. If it is ac- 
companied with other diſorders, the prognoſtic is to be 
formed from thoſe diſorders :'anxiety, like original mad- 
neſs, when it proceeds from a natural defeCt in the inter- 


nal conſtirution of the nervous ſubſtance, is not radically | 


curable : if it proceeds from any external cauſe, there is 
a proſpect of better ſucceſs. Inſenſibility or ideotiſm, 
atiſing from any conſtitutional imperfection, is pronounced 
incurable by phyſic; nor when it appears to be only the 
effect of conſequential madnz/s, has it been frequently 

| known to be relieved by art or nature. „ 
Method of cure. A briſk purge is firſt to be given; after 
this the patient is to be blooded pretty freely, ten ounces 
at the leaſt ſhould be taken away; after this the ſenſes 
are to be attempted to be rouſed by ſtrong vomits. White 
hellebore was famous on this occaſion among the ancients z 
and there are ſome caſes in which it may be given with 
ſafety, and with great good effect. After this the violent 


emotion of the blood is to be attemperated by nitrous | 


and abſorbent medicines ; and, after theſe, the ſeveral 
_ remedies uſually eſteemed ſpecifics take place. Of this 


number are decoCtions of the red anagallis or pimpernel, | 


the rota muraria, or white maidenhair, the ſeveral pre- 
parations of ſilver, the berries of the Herba Paris, aſſes 


blood, and the like; and great care is to be taken to bring 


the hzmorrhoidal and menſtrual diſcharges as far as 
poſſible to regularity. In eaſes of retention of the ſemen, | 
urified nitre is to be given in great quantities, and may 
be alſo externally uſed, applying it to the teſtes in a cata 
laſm. The uſe of opiates is ſcarce to be ſuffered in any 
delirium, but of all things is never to be given in madneſs, 
for it never gives them any ſleep, but enrages and adds to 
the complaint, having the ſame effect that ſtrong liquors 
would have upon them. The uſe of white hellebore, 
as a vomit, may be of great ſervice in ſome caſes; but 
in all hypochondriac complaints and conſequently in 
madneſs, in the cauſes of which theſe complaints have a 
ſhare, it is certain to increaſe the diſeaſe. Junker. 


We read of a mania ariſing from a callous pia mater. 


See Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. iv. art. 26. | 
Z Dr. Michelotti relates the cure of a young man, who, 


aſter being expoſed to very hot weather at fea, and hav- | 


ing committed violent debauches in drinking, became 
mad, without any fever. He was cured by violent bleed- 
ing, ſtarving, weak very cold drink, the cold bath, and 
pouring cold water on his head. Hiſt. de PAcad. des 
Scienc. 1734. | | | | 
Madneſs, fays Dr. Battie, conſidered as a deluſive ſenſa- 
tion, unconneCted with any other ſymptom, requires the 


patient's being removed from all objects that act forcibly | 


upon the nerves, and excite too lively a perception of 
things, more eſpecially from ſuch objects as are the 


known cauſes of his diſorder. The viſits, therefore, of 


affecting friends, as well as enemies, and che impertinent 
curiolity of thoſe who think it paſtime to converſe with 
madmen, and ſport with their paſſions, ought ſtrictly to 
forbidden, On the ſame account, the place of con- 
linement ſhould be at ſome diſtance from home, and none 
of his own ſervants ſhould be ſuffered to wait on him, 
Every unruly appetite ſhould be checked; and every fixed 
imagination, if poſſible, diverted. The patient's body 
and place of reſidence ſhould be kept clean; the air he 
breathes ſhould be dry and ſree ftom noiſome ſteams; 
his food eaſy of digeſtion, and ſimple, neither ſpirituous, 
nor high ſeaſoned ; and his amuſement not too engaging, 
nor too long continued, but rendered agreeable by a well- 
timed variety; and his employment ſhould be about ſuch 
things as are indifferent, and which approach the neareſt 
to an intermediate ſtate, between pleaſure and anxiety. 
In the cure of madneſs, ſuppoſed by Dr. Battie to ariſe 
from delirious prefſure of the brain, or medullary ſub- 


indicates depletion and revulſion. 


0 in the nerves, he directs our firſt attention to 
ellen, divert, or diſlodge the compreſſing matter from 


the part affected: the intentions for which purpofes are 
depletion, revulſion, removal, and expreſſion. When 
preſſure of the brain and nerves is ſudden, the two firſt 
intentions may be ſafely and effectually anſwered by the 
lancet and cupping glaſs, repeated in proportion to the 
ſirength of the patient and the greatneſs of the preſſure. 
To the ſame purpoſe are recommended the neutral ſalts; 
ſuch as nitre, ſal catharticus amarus, magneſia alba, tar- 
tar, and all its preparations, but more eſpecially the ſal 
diureticus: this latter. is alſo highly extolled by Dr. 
Mozzel, of Berlin, in bis Treatiſe of Melaocholy, who 
directs a dram to be given three times a- day in a draught 
of warm water, ſweetened with honey : this with other 
motſtened diet, the warm bath every night, and the fleſh- 
braſh every morning, hath, he ſays, great efficacy. 

To promote revulſion, in particular, we are adviſed td 
the uſe of the oily and penetrating ſteams, ariſing from 
the ſkins and other ſoft parts of animals, newly lain ; 
tepid fomentations and cataplaſms, applied to the head; 
legs, and feet, and oily and emollient glyſters, fnapiſms; 
cauſtics, errhines, and velicatories, as alſo the rougher 


cathartics, emetics, and volatile diaphoretics, ars hable 
to endanger farther conſtriction, and therefore, if em- 


ployed at all, to be uſed with the utmoſt caution. In the 
caſe of phrenſies or ſudden inflammations, Dr. Battie is 
ſuſpicious of the cathartic ſalts, and even of nitre, if ad- 


__ miniſtered in too large duſes. Delirious preſſure, when 


gradua) and chronical, in robuſt and plethoric habits, alſo 
But if the ſubject is 
naturally inbrm, or exhauſted by preceding illnets, the 
lancet mult be cautiouſly uſed; or entirely prohibited : 
theſe intentions being {ately antwered only by the mildeſt 
ſolutives, as the neutral ſalts, caſſia, manna, &c. and 
the gums quickened with a few grains of aloes. INever- 
thelcis, when the weakneſs of the patient does not con- 
traindicate, if the ſtagnating matter refuſes to {ſubmit to 
theſe gentle evacuants, though often and properly re- 
peated, and more eſpecially when the nervous ſubſtance 


contained in the abdomen is affected, the third and fourth 


intentions take place; and it becomes ablolutely neceſſary 


to ſhake with violence the head and hypochondiia, by con- 
vulſüng the muſcular fibres with emetics, rougher purges, 


and errhines. Dr. Battie obſerves, that though bieeding 
is in ſome caſes ſerviceable and neceſſary, yet to a feeble 
or convulſed lunatic, the lancet is not leſs deſtructive 
than a ſword. Bliſters, cauſtics, and ſharp purges, in 
ſhort all painful applications, or pungent ſubſtances, are 
to be tried with great caution, or rather not to be tried at 
all in füs of fury. Nor does even defect of ſenſation 
allow their uſe, whenever ſuch defect is occaſioned by 
the preceding exceſs of the nervous energy, or when it is 
accompanied by ſpaſm. For the ſame reaſon, the gums, 
and all the fœtid anti-hyſterics, though uſeful in madneſs 
ariſing from, or complicated with ſome ſort of ſpaſmodic 
diſorders, are condemned in all preternatural actions of 
the muſcles; alſo in madneſs attended with a feveriſh 
heat, or wbich happens in a plethoric habit of body, or 
that follows an inflammatory obſtruQion of the brain. 
Opium, though approved by Dr. Battie for allaying the 
more tumultuous paſſions, and obtunding an exceſs of 


ſenſibility, is highly dangerous in that ſpecies of the diſ- 


caſe which approaches to ſtupor and inſenſibiliry. Mi- 
neral waters, drank at the fountain-head, and bathing in 
the ſea, or cold freſh water, though remedies that have 
been much depended on for the cure of madneſs, are 
contraindicated, whenever there is ſufficient reaſon to 


| ſuſpect, that irreſoluble congeſtions of the fluids clog 


the membranes contiguous to the nervous ſubſtance ; or 
that the ſolids are ſtrained beyond the poſſibility of re- 
covering their natural elaſticity, Dr. Battie alſo pro- 
nounces vomits to be not only improper, but miſchievous, 
whenever there is a reaſonable ſuſpicion that the veſſels 
of the brain or nervous integuments are ſo much clogged 


or ſtrained as to endanger a rupture, or farther diſunion, 


inſtead of a deliverance from their oppreſlive loads. He 
likewiſe urges the ſame ovjeCtion againſt ſuch muſcular 
irritation, whenever the veſſels are contracted with cold, 
or when their contents are rarefied with heat, and like- 
wiſe in conſtitutions that are lax and feeble, and naturally 
ſpaſmodic. | 

The anodyne medicines proper in this caſe, are camphor, 
camphor with nitre, muſk, & c. and, after due evacuations, 
{trong opiates may be uſed with advantage. If muſk is 


given, the doſes ſhould conſiſt of from 9 i. to 3 G. 


Opium may be given to two grains. Camphor hath been 
given with great benefit, from J i. to 3 i. GS in a doſe, 
and repeated every morning, and ſometimes morning 
and night. Dr. Kennier uſed to begin with an antimo- 
nial vomit, the next day he gave a large doſe of cam- 
phor, and repeated it at night, and thus continued a few 
days; then in the day he gave pills of æthiops, gum 
guaiacum, &. and at nights the camphor, till a cure 
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was effected; in which be often ſoon ſucceeded. Dr. 


Monro gives borax to 3 ij. as a doſe for procuring ſleep. 
The emetics recommended in this diſorder, are thoſe of 


the antimonial kind; and the moſt effectual diuretics are 


alkaline ſalts in large doſes. Dr. Mead obſerves, that in 
the cure of maniacs, evacuations by the kidneys are of 


greater conſequence than is generally ſuppoſed : eſpecially 
if the mania is of the furious kind, and accompanied 
with febrile heat. See LunaTic, MaDNEss, and ME- 
LANCHOLY. | 


 MANICA, properly a ſleeve. See HippocRa TES's flecve. 
Hildanus calls by this name a particular ſort of purſe, open | 


at both ends, which he deſcribes in his Treatiſe de Gan- 
græno & Sphacelo, and gives a figure thereof, This he 
directs to be put about a limb, juſt before the place of 
amputation, before the operation is performed. 


MANICHEES, or Ma xvICHEANS, Manicnzt, a ſect of 
ancient heretics, who aſſerted two principles; fo called 


from their author Manes, or Manicheus, a Perſian by 


nation, and educated among the Mac, being himſelf | 


one of that number before be embraced Chriſtianity. 
'This hereſy had its firſt riſe about the year 277, and 


ſpread itſelf principally in Arabia, Egypt, and Africa. 
St. Epiphanus, who treats of it at large, obſerves, that 
the true name of this hereſiarch was Cubricus ; and that | 


he changed it for Manes; which in the Perſian or Baby- 


loniſh language ſignifies veſſe/, A,rich widow, whoſe. 
ſervant he had been, dying without, iſſue, left him ſtore 
of wealth : after which he alſumed the title of the apoſtle | 


or envoy of Jeſus Chriſt, | | | 
Manes was not contented with the quality of apoſtle of 


Jeſys Chriſt, but he alſo aſſumed that of the Paraclete, 


whom Chriſt had promiſed to ſend : which Auguſtin ex- 


_ plains, by ſaying, that Manes endeavoured to perſuade 


men, that the Holy Ghoſt did perfonally dwell 1a him 
with full authority. He left ſeveral diſciples, and among 


others, Addas, 'Thomas, and Hermas. Theſe he ſent, 


in his life-time, into ſeveral provinces to preach bis doc- 


ttine. * lanes, having undertaken to cure the king of 
Perſia's ſon, and not ſucceeding, was put in priſon upon 
the young prince's death, whence he made his eſcape; | 
but he was apprehended ſoon after, and flayed alive, 
However, the oriental writers, cited by D'Herbelot and 


Hyde, tell us, that Manes, after having been protected 
in a ſingular manner by Hormizdas, who ſucceeded Sapor 


in the Perſian throne, but who was not able to defend | 


him, at length, dgainſt the united hatred of the Chriſtians, 


the Magi, the Jews, and the Pagans, was ſhut up in | 
' ſtrong caſtle, to ſerve him as a refuge againſt thoſe who 
\ perſecuted him on account of his doctrine. They add, | 
that, after the death of Hormizdas, Varanes I. his ſuc- 


ceſſor, firſt protected Manes, but afterwards gave him 
up to the fury of the Magi, whoſe reſentment againſt him 


was due to his having adopted the Sadducean principles, 
as ſome ſay ; while others attribute it to his having min- 


gled the tenets of the Magi, with the doctrines of Chriſti- 


anity. However, it 1s certain that the AJanicheans cele- 


brated the day of their maſter's death. It has been a ſub- 
ject of much controverſy, whether Manes was an im- 
poſtor. The learned Dr. Lardner has examined the ar- 


guments on both ſides ; and though he does not chooſe to 


deny that he was an impoſtor, he does not diſcern evi- 
dent proofs of it. He acknowledges that he was an ar- 


rogant philoſopher, and a great chemiſt ; but whether | 
he was an impoſtor, he cannot certainly ſay. He was 
much too fond of philoſophical notions, which he en- | 


deavoured to bring into religion, for which he is to be 
blamed : nevertheleſs, he obſerves, that every bold dog- 
matiſer is not an impoſtor. | 


The doctrine of Manes was a motley mixture of the te- | 
nets of Chriſtianity with the ancient philoſophy of the | 


Perſians, in which he had been inſtructed during his 
youth. He combined theſe two ſyſtems, and applied and 
accommodated to Jeſus Chriſt, the characters and actions 
which the Perſians attributed to the god Mithras, 


He eſtabliſhed two principles, viz. a good aud an evil 
one: the firſt a moſt pure and ſubtile matter, which he | 


called light, did nothing but good; and the ſecond, a 
groſs and corrupt ſubſtance, which he called darkneſs, 
nothing but evil, This philoſophy is very ancient; and 
Plutarch treats of it at large in his Iſis and Ofris. 

Our ſouls, acgording to Manes, were made by the good 
principle, and our bodies by the evil one; thoſe two 
principles being, according to him, coeternal, and inde- 
pendent of each other. Each of theſe is ſubject to the 
dominion of a ſuperinteuding being, whoſe exiſtence is 
from all eternity. The being who preſides over the /ight 
is called God; he that rules the land of darbne/s bears 
the title of hyle or demon, The ruler of the /t is ſu- 


premely happy, and, in conſequence thereof, benevolent | 


and good ; the prince of darkneſs is unhappy in himſelf, 


aud delirous of rendering others partakers ot his miſery, | 


MAN 


and is evil and malignant. Theſe two beings have pro. 


duced an immenſe multitude of creatures, rcfemhlin 

themſelves; and diſtributed them through their reſpeCtive 
provinces. After a conteſt between the ruler of 1;z}, 
and the prince of darkneſs, in which the latter was de. 
feated; this prince* of darkneſs produced the firſt Parents 
of the human race, The beings engendered from this 
original ſtock, conſiſt of a body formed out of the corrupt 
matter of the kingdom of * and of two ſouls, one 

of which is ſenſitive and luſtful, and owes its exiſtence to 
the evil principle ; the other rational and immortal, 3 
particle of that divine /ight, which had been carried away 
in the conteſt, by the army of darkneſs, and immerſed 
into the maſs of malignant matter. The earth was creat. 


ed by God, out of this corrupt maſs of matter, in order 


to be a dwelling ſor the human race, that their captive 
ſouls might, by degrees, be delivered from their corporeal 


_ priſons, and their celeſtial elements extended from the 


groſs ſubſtance in which they were involved. With this 
view God produced two beings from his own ſubſtance, 
viz, Chriit, and the Holy Ghoſt : for the Manicheans held 


a conſubſtantial Trinity. Chriſt, or the glorious intelli- 


gence, called by the Perſians Mithras, ſubſiſting in and 
y himſelf, and rcfiding in the ſun, appeared in due 


time among the Jews, clothed with the ſhadowy form of 


a human body, to diſengage the rational ſoul from the 
corrupt body, and to conquer the violence of malignant 
matter. The Jews, incited by the prince of darine/;, 
ut him to an ignominious death, which he ſuffered not 
in reality, but only in appearance, and according to the 
opinion of men, When the purpoſes of Chriſt were ac- 


| compliſhed, he returned to his throne in the ſun, appoint. 


ing apoſtles to propogate his religion, and leaving his 
followers the promiſe of the Paraclete or Comforter, who 
is Manes, the Perfian. Thoſe ſouls who believe Jeſus 
Chrilt to be the ſon of God, renounce the worſhip of the 


god of the Jews, who is the prince of darkneſs, and obey © 


the laws delivered by Chriſt, and illuſtrated by ayes, 
the comforter, are gradually purified from the contagion 

of matter; and their purification being completed, aſter 
having paſſed through two ſtates of trial, by water and 


| fire, firſt in the moon, and then in the ſun, their bodies 


return to their original maſs : for the Manicheans derided 


the reſurrection of bodies; and their ſouls aſcend to the 


regions of light. But the ſouls of thoſe, who have neg- 


lected the ſalutary work of purification, pals, after death, | 
into the bodies of other animals, or natures, where they 
remain till they have accompliſhed their probation, Some, 


however, more perveiſe and obſtinate, are conſigned to a+ 


ſeverer courſe of trial, being delivered over, for a time, 


to the power of malignant aerial ſpirits, who torment _ 
them in various ways. After this, a fire ſhall break forth 


and conſume the frame of the world; and the prince 


and powers of darkneſs, ſhall return to their primitive ſeats 
of anguiſh and milery, in which they ſhall dwell for 
ever. Theſe manſions ſhall be ſurrounded by an invin- 


- Cible guard, to prevent their ever renewing a war in the 


regions of /ight, _ | 

Manes borrowed many things from the ancient Gnoſtics; 
on which account, many authors conſider the MHanichcaus 
as a branch of the Gnoſtics. 3 | 
In truth, the Manichean docttine was a ſyſtem of philo- 


ſophy rather than of religion. They made uſe of amu- 


lets, in imitation of the Baſilidians; and are ſaid to hate 
made profeſſion of aſtronomy and aſtiology. bey de- 
nied that Jeſus Chriſt, who was only God, aſſumed a 
true human body, and maintained it was only imaginary: 
and, therefore, they denied his incarnation, death, Ke. 


They pretended that the law of Moſes did not come from 


God, or the good principle, but from the evil one; and 


that for this reaſon it was abrogated : They rejected al 


moſt all the ſacred hooks, in which Chriſtians look for 
the ſublime truths of their holy religion. They aſſtrmed, 
that the Old Teſtament was not the work of God, but 
of the prince of darkneſs, who was ſubſtituted by the Jews 
in the place of the true God. They abſtained entire'y 
ſrom eating the fleſh of any animal; following herein the 
doCtrine of the ancient Pythagoreans: they alſo con- 
demned marriage. The reſt of their crrors may be ſcen 


in St. Epiphanius and St. Auguſtin; which laſt, having 


been of their ſect, may be preſumed to have been tho- 
roughly acquainted with them. 


Though the Manichees profeſſed to receive the books of 


the New Teſtament, yet, in effec, they only took ſo 
much of them as ſuited with their own opinions. "They + 
firſt formed to themſelves a certain idea or ſcheme 0 
Chriſtianity ; and to this adjulted the writings of the 
apoſtles; pretending that whatever was inconſiſtent with 
this, had been foiſted into the New Teſtament by later 
wiiters, who were half Jews. On the other hand, they 
made fables and apocryphal books paſs for apoſtolical 
wrüings; and even are ſuſpeQed to have forged 2 

Others; 


© lance of their enemies. About the cloſe of the ſixth 


M AN 
hers, the better to maintain their errors. St. Epipha- 
- . gives à catalogue of ſeyeral pieces publiſhed by 
115 do and adds exttacts out of ſome of them. Theſe 
lle the Myſteries, Chapters, Goſpel, and Preaſury. 
Tue rule of life and manners which Manes preſcribed to 
his followers, Was molt exiravagantly rigorous and ſe- 
„ However, he divided his dilciples Into two claſſes; 
ee which comprebended the perfect Chriltians, under 
As name of the elect; and the other, the imperfect and 
feeble, under the title of auditors or hearers. Ihe elect 
were obliged to a rigorous and entire abſtiuence from fleſh, 
eggs, Milk, fth, wine, all intoxicating drink, wedlock, 
50 all amorous gratifications; and to live in a ſtate of 
. ſevereſt penury, nouriſhing their emaciated bodies 
with bread, herbs. pulſe, and melons, and depriving 
themſelves of all the comforts that ariſe from the mode- 
rate indulgence of natural paſhons, and allo from a va- 
riety of innocent and agreeable purſuits. The auditors 
were allowed to poſlefs houſes, lands, and weaith, to 
ſeed on fleth, to enter into the bonds of conjugal ten- 
gerneſs; but this liberty was granted them with many 
limitations, and under the ſtricteſt conditions of modera- 
tion and temperance. 'The general aflembiy of the Ma- 
 nicheans was headed by a preſident, who repreſented 
Jeſus Chriſt, There was joined to him twelve rulers or 


1 
maſters, who were deſigned to repreſent the twelve 


apoſtles, and theſe were followed by leventy-two biſhops, 
the images of the ſeventy-two diſciples of our Lord. 
'Phefe bithops had preſbyters or deacons under them, and 
all the members of theſe religious orders were choſen 
out of the claſs of the elect. Their worthip was ſimple 
and plain; and conſiſted of prayers, reading the ſcrip- 
wre“, and hearing publick diſcourſes, at which both the 
auditors and elect were allowed ro be preſent.” They 
alſo obſcrved the Chriſtian appointments of baptiſm and 
the euchariſt. They kept the Lord's day, oblerving it as 
a faſt; and they likewiſe kept Eaſter and Pentecoſt. 


Towards the fourth century, the Municheans concealed | 


| themſelves under various names, which they ſucceſſively 
adopted, and changed in proportion as they were dilco- 


vered by them. 'I'bus they afſumed the names of Encra- | 


tites. Apotactics, Saccophori, Hydroparattates, Sohtaries, 
and ſeveral others, under which they lay concealed for a 
certain time, but could not however long eſcape the vigi- 


century, this ſect gained a very conſiderable influence, 
particularly among the Perſians. 15 

Toward the middle of the twelfch century the ſect of 
Manichees took a new face, on occaſion of one Conſtan- 
tine, an Armenian, and an acheter to it; who took upon 
him to ſuppreſs the reading of all other books beſides the 


Evangeliſts, and the Epiſtles of St. Paul, which be ex-| 
plained in ſuch manner as to make them contain a new 


ſyſtem of Manicheiſm. He entirely diſcarded all the 
writings of his predeceſſors; rejecting the chimwras of 
| the Valentinians, and their thirty æons; the fable of 


Manes, with regard to the origin of rain, and other 


dreams; but ſtill retained the impurities of Baſilides. 
In this manner he reformed Mauicheiſm, inſomuch that 
his followers make no ſcruple or angthemauzing Scychian 
Buddas, called alſo Addas, and Ferebinrth, the contem- 


poraries and diſciples, as ſome ſay, and according to 
others, the predeceſſors and maſters of Manes, and even 


Manes himſelf, Conſtantine being now their great apoſtle. 
After he had ſeduced an infinite number oi people, he 
was at laſt ſtoned by order of the emperor. 


This ſect prevailed in Boſnia and the adjacent provinces, | 
about the cloſe of the fifteenth century ; Propagated their | 
doftrines with confidence, and held their religious aſſem- 


blies with impunity. See on the ſubject of this article, 

Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 249, &c. 8vo. edit. 

: Lardner's Cred. of the Goſpel Hitt. vol. viii. pathm, and 
Bayle, art, Manichees. | | 


M ANICORDION, a muſical inſtrument, in form of a] 


ſpinet. 
Du-Cange derives the word from monochord, on a ſuppo— 
ſition this inſtrument has but one chord: but he is 
miſtaken ; it has fifty, or more. | | 
Its ſtrings are covered with pieces of ſcarlet cloth, to 
deaden, as well as ſoften, the ſound ; whence it is alſo 
called the dumb ſpinet, and is much uſed in nunneries 
for the religious to learn to play on; ſo as not to diſturb 
the ſilence of the dormitory. Scaliger makes the mani- 
cord more ancient than the ſpinet or harpſichord. 
MANICOU, in Zoology. See Oposs u u. | 
MANICUM firychnum, in Botany, a term uſed by the old 
Greek writers to expreſs a kind of nightſhade, which, 


when taken internally, cauſed madueſs. Pliny, deſcrib- | 


ing this ſpecies, ſays, that it has leaves like the ocymum 
or baſil ; and T heophraſtus and Dioſcorides ſay it had 
leaves like the eruca or rocket. Where Pliny had his in- 
formation is not ealy to gueſs, for he commonly copies 


| from theſe authors : they are, however, much more to 
be depended on; and as the leaves of the ocymum or 
baſil are not at all like thoſe of the rocket, Pliny is cer- 
tainly wrong in his account; and the moſt probable 
reaſon for his error is that he miſtook the Greek name 
of the plant, to which theſe authors compared the leaves 
of the manicum firychnum, and tranſlated enzomon, which 
is the name of the rocket, into ocymum, baſil; a name 
ſumewhat like the Greek one in ſound, but wholly diffe- 
rent in ſignification ; the two plants baſil and rocket not 
only having leaves very unlike one another, but being 
alſo of different genera. A yet greater error of Pliny, 
in regard to this plant, is his placing it among the eſcu- 
lent garden herbs, and ſaying that'it was in uſe as a food, 
immediately after he had told us of its cauſing madneſs 
in thoſe who eat it. This is an evident confuſion of the 
maniac ſolanum with the pomum amoris or love apple, 
the fruit of which is eaten in ſoups at this time. 
MANIFESTO, an apology, or public declaration in writ- 
ing, made by a prince, ſhewing his intentions in any en- 
terprize, the motives that induced him to it, and the rea- 
ſons on which his right and pretenſions are. founded. 
MANIFESTUS clitoridis, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Veſalius and others to one of the muſcles of the female 
pudenda, called by Verheyhen ſimply the muſculus clito- 
ridis, but by Albinus and Cowper, erector clitor idis. 
Verheyhen is not to be cenſured for calling it only the 
muſculus clitoridis, for it is properly the only muſcle of 
that part, the other generally attributed to the clitoris, 
and called by Riolan and others, clitoridis inferior and 
latus, not properly belonging to that part, but being 
truly a ſphinCter vaginæ, or, as Albinus calls it, the con- 
flriftor cunni. See SPHINCTER © 7; 5 
MANIHO T, in Botany. See CassA DA. | 5 
MANILLE, or MEniLLE, in Commerce, one of the prin- 
cipal commodities carried by the Europeans to the coaſts 
of Africa, to traffic with the Negroes in exchange for 
ſlaves. It is a large braſs ring in form of a bracelet, ei- 
ther flat or round, plain or engraven; with which the 
natives uſed to deck themſelves, putting them on the 
ſmall of the leg, and the thick of the arm #bove the 
—— ng | Sh | 
The better ſort among the Negroes wear filver and gold 
manilles; but theſe were of their own manufacture; moſt 
of the money they receive for their other merchandize, 
being melted into manilles. 55 VVV 
MANIPULATION, a term uſed in the mines, to ſignify 
the manner of digging the sILVER, &c. out of the 
earth. | | 
MANIPULUS, ManxiePULE, among the Romans, was a 
little body of infantry, which, in the time of Romulus, 
conſiſted of a hundred men; and in the time of the 
conſuls, and ficſt Cæſars, of two hund ret. 
The word properly ſignifies a handful; and, according 
to ſome authors, was firſt given to the handful of hay 
which they bore at the end of a pole, todiſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by, before the cuſtom was introduced of bearing 
an eagle for their enſign; and hence alſo the phraſe, a a 
| handful of men. But Vegetius, Modeſtus, and V arro, 
give other etymologies of the word: the laſt derives it 
from manus, a little body of men following the ſame 
ſtandard. According to the former, this corps was called 
manipulus, becauſe chey fought hand in hand, or all to- 
gether : Contubernium autem manipulus vocabatur ab eo, 
quod conjunctis manibus pariter dimicabant. | 
Each manipule had two centurions, or captains, called 
manipularii, to command it: one whereof was lieute- 
nant to the Other. Each cohort was divided into three 
manipules, and each manipule into two centuries. 
Aulus Gellius quotes an old author, one Cincius, who 
lived in the time of Hannibal (whoſe priſoner he was), 
and who, writing on the art of war, obſerves, that then 
each legion conſiſted of ſixty centuries, of thirty manipules, 
and of ten cohorts. And again, Varro and Vegetius 
mention it as the leaſt diviſion in the army, only conſiſt- 
ing of the tenth pait of a century; and Spartian adds, 
that it contained no more than ten men. This ſhews, 
that the manipulus was not always the ſame thing. See 
LEGION. | 
MANIPULUS is alſo an eccleſiaſtical ornament, worn by the 
prieſts, deacons, and ſubdeacons, in the Romiſh church. 
It conſiſts of a little fillet in form of a ſtole, three or four 
inches broad, and made of the ſame ſtuff with the cha- 
ſuble ; ſignifying and repreſenting an handkerchief, which 
the prieſts in the primitive church wore on the arm, to 
wipe off the tears they were continually ſhedding for the 
fins of the people. There itill remains a mark of this 
uſage in a prayer rehearſed by thoſe who wear it ; Merear, 
Domine, portare manipulum fletus & doloris. 
The Greeks and Maronites wear two manipules, one on 
each arm. 
ManieuLvs, in Phy/ic, denotes a meaſure, or fixed quan- 
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MAN 


tity, of herbs, or leaves, viz. a handful; or ſo much as 


the whole hand can graſp: it is generally marked in pre- 


ſcription with V. 


MANIQUE, in the Materia Medica, the name given by 


authors to an American root, commended greatly for cur- 
ing tertian and quartan agues, and as an infallible remedy 
againſt venomous bites. Redi procured ſome of this fa- 
mous root, and gave it many. very fair trials, but could 
never diſcover any of theſe virtues in it. 


MANIS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. of Zoology, a genus of 


brutes in the claſs of mammalia, having no teeth, a taper 


- extenſjle tongue, a mouth narrowed to the ſnout, and a | 
There are two ſpecies, one 


body covered with ſcales. 
with five toes, and the other with four on the feet. See 


 LACERTA /quamoſa. . 1 15. 
MANN A, in Pharmacy, a medicinal drug, of great uſe in 


the modern practice, as a gentle purgative, and cleanſer 
of the firſt paſſages. | 


Manna. is a white ſweet juice ouſing from the branches 


and leaves of a kind of asHn-trce, being the ath-tree with 
a round leaf, and of low growth, chiefly in Calabria, 


during the heats of ſummer. _ | 
Manna has been commonly held a kind of me! aerium, or 


- honey-dew, which falling in the night, gathers on cer- 
tain trees, and even on rocks, and on the earth itſelf ; 
where it hardens with the ſun. 
Opinion is, that ſuch dews melt in the ſun ; whereas manna 
 whitens and hardens in it. Add, that ſuch dews are only | 
found on the tops and extremes of the leaves, whereas 
mannd is chiefly found to lodge on the trunks of the | 
branches: and that the honey-dew falls only on trees | 

open to the air; whereas manna is found on trees which 
are under covert; as was experienced by Dr. Cornelius, 


who gathered manna from branches covered on purpoſe 
with cloth; and Lobel aſſures us, that manna had been 
gathered from branches of the aſh, which had been thrown 
the day before into a cellar, It is much more rational to 


rank manna amongſt the number of gums, which, exuding 
from the juice of the tree, and mixing with ſome faline 
particles of the air, is condenſed into thoſe flakes in 


which we ſee it. 8 . | 
Manna is far from being peculiar to the aſh-tree of Cala- 


bria, on which it is uſually found. It is no other than | 
the matter of the ſenſible tranſpiration of trees and plants 
in general, and is found on many different kinds, in diffe- 
The lime and ſycamore uſually have a 
great deal of it on their leaves in the heats of ſummer, 
and if ſteeped in water, render it ſweet and purgative. 


rent quantities. 


"The ſweet matter found in the bottom of the trefoil, or 
jaſmine flowers, is alſo manna in a certain ſtate. Ihe 
bees are well acquainted with the ſameneſs of this extra- 


honey, as well from the leaves of the lime and ſycamore 


and many other trees, as from the flowers of plants. The 
_ elaboration it ſuffers under their management afterwards 

is all that makes the difference between that and what | 

men collect in Calabria; and honey is mana in a certain | 

_ ſtate. e 

At Briangon, in France, they collect manna from all ſorts 

of trees that grow there; and the inhabitants obſcrve, 
that ſuch ſummers as produce them, the greateſt quanti- 
ties of manna, are very fatal to their trees. Their wal- | 
nut-trees produce annually a conſiderable quantity; but 

if there happen a year in which they produce more than 


ordinary, they uſually find many of them periſh in the 
following winter. | 


It ſeems very plain from the whole, that manna is only | 


the extravaſated juice of the tree, which cannot ſurvive 
ſo great a loſs of it: and what not a little confirms this 


is, that the very hot ſummers are always thoſe which are 
the molt abundantly productive of manna. The ancients | 


were ſenſible of this ſpontaneous production of manna, 
of ſeveral ipecies of trees, ſo very different from one 
another, and from thence fell into the error of ſuppoſing 


it ſomething wholly foreign to the tree; an error very | 
natural to thoſe who did not know that the nutritive juices. 


of very many trees are nearly, if not wholly the fame. 


aerial honey. 

Mr. Boyle tells us, that in Apulia and Calabria, between 
the months of March and November, they obtain by in- 
cilion, from the common aſh-tree, a ſweet juice ſo like 
manna, in that ſeaſon adhering to the leaves of the ſame 
kind of trees, that they call it manna del corps, trunk- 
manna ; and uſe it ſucceſsfully. Works Abr. vol. i. p. 51. 
The Italians gather three kinds of manna :— Manna di 
corps, which ouſes ſpontaneouſly from the branches of the 
tree in the month of July. Manna forzata, or forzatella, 
which is not gathered till Augult, after an iuciſion of the 
tree, when the flux of the ſirſt has ceaſed. Afanna dli 
fronda, which iſſues of itſelf, in little drops like a kind 
of ſweat, from the nervous part of the leaves of the aſh, 


But what refutes this 


_ vafated juice in different plants, and collect it for their 


nal whole quantity. 
is a much purer ſubſtance than honey: it is alſo remark— 


. Mexico they are taid to 


K 


It was from this opinion of its origin, that they called it 


Maxx A is allo a ſcripture term, ſignifying a miracalous 


MAN 


and gathers into grains about the bi 
wheat, which are hardened by the 
leaves are frequently found ſo load 
that they ſeem covered with ſnow, 
This is a ſubſtance in many things very near] 

ſugar and to honey; it is P94. FE pg the Soya 
ner, and it melts in water as ealily as ſugar, and Raute 
even in a moiſt air, and, by the afliſtance of heat, in 8 
hed ſpirit alſo; the impurities only being left by h h 
menltrua. er 


M. Lemery, in his analyſis, drew from Manna a vinous 


gneſs bf thoſe of 
ſun in Avguſt, The 
en with theſe grains, 


liquor, of che tame kind with that obtained trom hone 


Mead may allo be made of manna, in the lame wa tha 
it is made from honey; but it is neither ſo fron 4 wm 
ſo agreeable to the taſte as that of honey. From 5 och 
mead as was made from two pounds of manna, N L, 

mery drew off by diſtillation eight ounces of a ſort of 
brandy, and on rectitying this, procured an ounce and 
half of a pure burning ſpirit, like in all reſpects to reQi.. 
hed ſpirit of wine. This ſpirit of manna is accounted 
by ſome a ſudorifc, and is given from half a dram to a 
dram and a halt. M. Lemery baving left the remaininę 
liquor, after the diſtillation of the {pirituous part of the 


manna mead, in a warm place for two years, found that 
it depoſited to the bottoms of the bottles ſeven drams of 
an eflential falt of manna, which was white, hard, brittle, 
and tormed into fine needles, and was of an acid ralte, 


with an admixture of tweet. Ihis ſalt is purgative, and 
its dole is a dram. All the remaining acid liquor * | 
diſtilled, there remained at the bottom of the retort : 
quantity of matter of the conſiſtence of honey, which 
weighed twenty ounces; fo that out of two pounds of 
manna, there had been twelve ounces conſumec, to make 
the {pirit, and to give the acidity to the remaining liquer, 
This honcy-like relduum, being finally diſtilied with a 
ſtrong fre, there arole a reddiſh liquor of an acrid taſte, 


and with a ſtrong empyreumatic ſmell, and with this a 


few drops of a blackiſh oil; after this operation, the re- 
mainder in the retort was four ounces of a very light 
black coal. Ihe coal, it is to be obſerved, is here only 


one eighth of the weight of the manna, which is ſomc- 


what bngular, lince in the pureſt honey, treated in the 
ſame manner, it always weighs one fourth of the origi- 


It is plain from hence, that mana 


able, that in farther treatment of this coal, there is a 
{mali quantity of iron always dilcovered in it. Mann, 
honey, and all the other ſweet ſubſtances, we ſee allo 
loſe all their {weetnels as ſoon as ever their acid 10 ſe- 
parated from their oil, Hiſt, Acad. Par. 1708. p. 50. 

Manna is a lale and gentle purge; and is alſo uſed in 
broths : Altimarius, a phyfician of Naples, has written a 
treatiſe exprefly upon it: and Doncelli another. Manna, 
though accounted a kind ot honey, purges the bile; wheic- 
as common honey increales it. Formerly-the Syrian mann 
was in the molt repute, but now it gives way to the Ca- 
labrian. VF uchſius obſerves, that the peaſants of mount 
Libanus eat manna ordinarily as others do honey. At 


1 have a manna, which they eat as 
we do cheete. | | | N 


The manna moſt eſteemed is that in flakes ; which many 


take to be factitious. and the work of the Jews at Ley- 
horn; but it is certainly natural: and what gives it this 
figure is, that they put ſtraws and flips of wocd in the. 


inciſions, along with the manna gliding, is condenſed 


as it comes out, and aſſumes this form. | | 
Ibis beſt ſort, or Calabrian manna, is moderately dry, 


friable, very light, of a whitiſh, or pale yellow colour, 


and, in ſome degrees, tranſparent : the inferior kinds are 
moiſt, unctuous, and brown. Manna of both forts, is 
ſometimes counterteited by compoſitions of ſugar, honey, 


and purgative materials, which may be diſtinguiſhed im 


their ſolid form by their weight, compactneſs, and tranſ- 
parency; and in the dry and moiſt ſtate, by their taſte, 
and by their habitude to menſtrua. Manna, in doſes of 
an ounce and upwards, proves a gentle laxative; it operates 
in general with great mildnels, fo as to be ſafely given it 
inflammatory or acute diſlempers, where the ſtimulating 
purgatives have no place. It is particularly proper in 
ſlomachic coughs; in which intentions it is ſometimes 
made up into a Jinctus or lohoch, with equal quantites of 
oil of almonds, and ſyrup of violets. The gripes, flatu- 


lencies, and other inconveniences attending it in ſome 


conilitutions, may be obviated by a ſmall addition of ſome 
grateful aromatic. Afanna does not produce the full 
effect of a cathartic, unleſs taken in large doſes, as tuo 
ounces or more; and, therefore, is ſeldom employed for 
this purpoſe by itſelf : it may be commodiouſly diſſolved 
in the purging mineral waters, or ſharpened with the 
cathartic ſalts, or other purgatives: its efthcacy is ſaid 
to be much promoted by CASSIA fiſiularis, Lewis. 


Kim 


MAN 


Mund of food, which fell from heaven, for the ſapport of | 
the Iſraelites, in their paſſage through the wilderneſs ; 
being in form of coriander ſeeds; its colour like that of 
bdellium, and its taſte like honey. | | 
They called it manna, either from the Hebrew word 
' manah, a gift, to intimate its being a giſt from heaven; 
or from minnab, which ſignifies to prepare, becauſe the 
Manna came to them ready for cating, and needed no 
preparation but gathering; or from the Egyptian word 
man, what is it? which laſt etymology ſeems the more 
probable, in regard the ſcripture takes notice of the ſur- 
prize they were under when they firſt ſaw this new food 
5 however prefers another: according to him, 
the Arabs and Chaldeans uſed the word man to ſignify a 
kind of dew or honey that fell on the trees, and was 
athered in great abundance on mount Libanus. On 
which footing the Iſraelites did not uſe the term manna 
out of ſurprize, but becauſe they found this food fall with 
the dew, in the ſame manner as the honey-dew, ſo well 
known to them under the name of man. Salmafius adds, 
that the mannaof the Iſraelites was in reality no other than 
that honey, or dew, condenſed ; and that the one and 
the other were the ſame with the wild honey wherewith 
St. John was fed in the wilderneſs; ſo that the miracle 
did not conſiſt in the formation of any new ſubſtance in 
favour of the Iſraelites, but in the punctual manner in 
which it was diſpenſed by Providence for the ſuſtenance 
of ſo vaſt a multitude. wee | 
Manna albagina, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs. 
that kind of manna called by others manna maſ?ichina, 
from its drops reſembling maſtich in ſmall tears. It is 


collected from the albagi maurorum, in the ſame manner 
as the common manna from the Calabrian aſh. : 
MAN NA libanotis, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 


of the frankincenſe, which flew off the larger pieces in 
' the gathering and putting them up. See LePTos 
libanotis. r , 

Manna miſtichina, in the Materia Medica, a name given 


us reſembling maſtich in its colour, and the ſize of the 
at this time under the name of manna Per/icum, or Perſian 


| Eaſt, as a common purge. 
Mann a Per/ican, Perſian manna. It d 


dicine be now ſo common in the ſhops. 
word indeed, but they applied it to a very different ſenſe ; 
what they called manna being what ſome authors till 
call the manna of frankincenſe, that is ſuch pieces of 
the common olibanum as broke off in the carriage from 
the larger pieces. Phil. Tranſ. N 472. p. 86. in 
vol. xliti. 3 

The Arabians are by ſome ſuppoſed 
what we call anna into uſe in medicine; but if they 
were not the abfolute inventors of this uſe of it, it 1s 
certain they were the firſt who made it general and com- 


mon among them, that they thought deſcriptions of them 
needleſs; and for that reaſon have not leſt us ſufficient 
accounts of them, from which to determine what were 
their characters and differences. They diſtinguiſhed 
three kinds of this purging medicine, under three abſo- 
Inte different names, which were manna, tereniabin, and 
/frracot; but it is not eaſily proved whether theſe are all 
now known, or by what appellations they are at this 
time diſtinguiſhed. | 

Rawwolf, in his Itinerary publiſhed by Mr. Ray, and 


clearelt intimations, in regard to this ſubject, of any of 
the known writers; and if to theſe we add Cluſius, we 
have among the three, all that is to be expeCted of any 
certainty upon the ſubject; yet the deſcriptions of theſe, 
though eye-witneſles of all they write, have not prevented 


into an error concerning the manna of the Arabians. It 
of the manna Arabum, that is, the tereniabin, produced 


of t {ent over into England from Peteriburgh, near which 
place it is collected from a plant known among botanical 
writers under the name of alhagi maurorum. | 

This is uſually called manna Per/icum ; it appears at firſt 
light a mixed maſs of a dirty reddiſh-brown colour, bur, 
upon a nearer view, it is ſeen to conſiſt of ſeveral forts 
ot particles. Firſt, a great number of globular, cryſtalline, 
and almoſt tranſparent bodies of different ſizes, and of a 


called alhagina from the plant which produces it, it being | 


the old Greek writers to the ſmall flakes and fragments 


by ſome authors to a kind of manna which they deſcribe 


manna, which is at this time in uſe in medicine, in the 


oes. not appear in the 
writings of the ancient Greek phyſicians, that they were | 
acquainted with any ſpecies of manna, though that me- 
They had the 


to have firſt brought 


| Jumps it is collected in. This is what we uſually know [ 


mon as a purge. Their country afforded ſeveral diſtinct | 
ſpecies of manna, all which ſeem to have been fo com- 


Tournefort in his voyage to the Levant, have given the 


ſo eminent aud late a writer as Geoffroy, from falling 
is very evident, however, that we have (till one ſpecies | 


in ſome parts of the world, there having been ſpecimens |, 


MAN 


yellowiſh white colour; the largeſt of theſe do not much 
exceed a larger coriander-ſeed in ſize, and they have ſome: 
What of the appearance of ſmall lumps of maſtic, but 
are of a ſomewhat reddiſh caſt. Secondly, there is 
among theſe a large quantity of ſmall prickles, and 
other little woody bodies, which ſeem to have been the 
pedicles of leaves. Thirdly, there are a few ſmall leaves 
which are of firm texture, and terminate in narrow 
points. Fourthly, there are a large number of ſmall long 
reddiſh-coloured pods, of a ſweetiſh gelatinous taſte; con- 
taining from one to fix or ſeven hard, irregular, and kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds, which to the taſte are very ſour. And 
fifthly, there is uſually ſome ſand and earth among kit. 
Four ounces of this manna difſolved in water uſually 
leave about one ounce of theſe ſubſtances in the filtre. 
The globules firſt deſcribed are ſomething hard, they 
break between the teeth like ſugar- candy, and are of a 
| pleaſant ſweet taſte, but have much leſs of the manna 
flavour than the Calabrian, but enough of it to diſcover 
to what family the ſubſtance belongs: the ſeeds, ſticks, 
leaves, and pods, ſeem to be all of them parts of the 
plant which produces the manna; and the ſeeds having 
been fown with uz, have raiſed plants of the alhagi. 
About the year 1537, when Rawwolf wrote his Itinerary, 
it appears that large quantities of this kind of manna were 
brought from Perſia to Aleppo, where it was then known 


by the name of trunſchibil, or trunſchibin, a corruption, 


_ doubtleſs of the word zerenjabin, or, as it ought to be 
written, according to Deuſingius, terens jabin. 
Raw wolf allo expreſsly informs us, that this ſpecies of 
manna was gathered from a plant called alhagi. This 
plant is minutely deſcribed by Tournefoit, who confirms 
the account of the manna being gathered from it, whic!, 
Rawwolf had given ſo long before. | | 
Tournefort favs, that it is chiefly gathered about 


£ i 


that thoſe authors thought it fell upon certain wies 
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ſeeds, and are then gathered by the inhabitants, together 
with leaves, ſtalks, dirt, and the like joreign matter, 
which greatly take off from their virtue. Mr. Fourne- 
fort obſerves, that this manna is greatly inferior to the 
Calabrian in virtue; and that twenty or thirty drams of 
it are given for a doſe. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 472, p. 90. 
ubi ſupra. e 5 | 
Cluũus tells us, that the ferenjabin of the Arabians is ga- 
thered from a prickly ſhrub, ſuch as the alhagi is deſcribed 
to bez and Avicenna declares, that it was found upon a 
thorny plant; though his tranſlators have been miſled 
from the near reſemblance of two Arabic words, to make 
it ſtones, not a plant, that it was gathered from. 
It appears very plainly from the whole, that this ſubſtance 
now known in Ruſſia and ſome other parts of the world, 
under the name of manna Perficum, is truly the TEREN- 
JABIN of the Arabians and of Cluſius, Rawwolf, and 
_ Tournefort ; only that the word is differently ſpelt by the 
latter authors, and it is probably alſo that manna called 
by Bauhine, and fome other writers, manna maſtichina 
orientalis, from the round globules it is compoſed of, re- 
ſembling the drops of maſtich. _ | 
Maxx A thuris, the manna of frankincenſe, a term uſed by 
the ancient phylicians to expreſs ſuch ſmall pieces of 
FRANKINCENSE, or olibanum, as broke off from the 
larger in the carriage. See LEPTOS Libanotis. 
MANNER, in Painting, &c. expreſſes that particular cha- 
racter obſervable in the works of painters, poets, and 
other artiſts, by which their pencil, hand, or ſtyle, are 
diſtinguiſhed. | „ 
The curious in pictures know the manners of the painters, 
and diſtinguiſh readily between the manners of Rubens, 
Titian, and Da Vinci; between the ancient and new 
manner of the fame painter; and between the Flemiſh, 
and the Italian manner, | | 
Manner is uſed with reſpect both to the invention, the 
deſigy, and the colouring, The manner of Michael An- 
gelo, or Raphael, may even be known in their ſcholars. 
Thus we fay, ſuch a piece of Raphael's ſchool, &c. 
MaNnNERS, in Poetry, denote the inclinations, genius, and 
humour, which the poet gives to his perſons, and where- 
by he diſtinguiſhes his charaCters, 
Ariſtotle defines manners to be that which diſcovers the 
inclination of him who ſpeaks, and ſhews what he will 
reſolve upon, or what reject, before he was actually de- 
termined ; whence he concludes, that manners have not 
place always, and in all kinds of diſcourſes. 
One inſtance will make this definition clear, In the firſt 
book ot Virgil, Aneas is repreſented extremely pious, 
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determined to execute the will of the gods, at all adven- 
tures. In the fourth book he has a difficult choice pro- 
poſed ; being engaged, on the one hand, out of a prin- 
ciple of love, gratitude, and honour, not to quit Dido; 
and having, on the other hand, an expreſs order from the 
gods to depart for Italy. Now, before it appears on 
which fide he has determined, what he has before ſaid, 
ſhould ſhew his will and inclinations, and which part he 
will take. And thoſe preceding diſcourſes, which diſco- | 
ver his future reſolution, make what we call the poetical 
manners. 

Thoſe make it paſt doubt he will abandon Dido, to obey 
the gods; this he does in effect; and the manners, there- | 
fore, are good, and well conducted. Had he diſobeyed 
the orders of Jupiter, to ſtay with Dido, the manners 
had been ill; becauſe they would have foretold a reſolu- 
tion contrary to what he was really to take. But had 
there been nothing to make us foreſee any reſolution of 

| Aneas at all, neither that which he actually took, nor 
the contrary, in that caſe there had been no manners at all. 
It is the manners, as before obſerved, that diſtinguiſh the 


characters; and, unleſs the manners be well exprefled, | 


we ſhall never be acquainted with the perſons at all; nor, 
conſequently, ſhall we be either terrified with foreſeeing 
their dangers, nor melted into pity, by ſeeing their ſuf- 
ferings. | 


The manners ſhould have ſour qualities; they ſhould be | 


good, like, ſuitable, and equal. 
The manners ate good, when they are well marked, or ex- 
preſſed; that is, when the diſcourſe of the perſons makes 
us clearly and diſtinQly ſee their inclinations, and what 


good or evil reſolutions they will take. Liken?/s of man- 


ners only relates to known and public perſons, whoſe 


Characters are in hiſtory, with which the poetic charac-|_ 


ters mult agree; that is, the poet muſt not give a ng 
any quality contrary to any of thoſe which hiſtory 

ready given him. And here it may be obſerved, that the 
evil qualities given to princes, and great men, ought to 


be omitted by poets, if they be contrary to the charaQer | 


of a prince, &c. but the virtues oppoſite to thoſe known 
vices ought not to be impoſed ; as by making him gene- 
rous and liberal in the poem, who was avaricious in the 
The manners muſt likewiſe be ſuitable; that is, they muſt 
| be agreeable to the age, ſex, rank, climate, and condi- 
tion, of the perſon that has them. Horace obſerves, In- 
tererit multum Davuſne loquatur, an heros. Again, the 
manners muſt be equal ; that is, they muſt be couſtant, 
or conſiſtent, through the whole character; or the variety 


** 


or inequality of the manners, as in nature, ſo in the drama, 


muſt be equal. The fearful muſt never be brave, nor 
the brave timorous; the avaricious muſt never be liberal. 
nor vice verſa. In this part, Shakſpeare's manners are 
admirable. | | | 
Beſides theſe four qualities above mentioned, there is a 
fifth eſſential to their beauty; which is, that they be ne- 


ceſſary; that is, that no vicious quality, or inclination, | 
be given to any poetic perſon, unleſs it appear to be ab- 
| ſolutely neceſſary, or requiſite, to the carrying on of the 


action. | | 
MANNIFERA arbor, in the Materia Medica, the name 
by which the round-leaved asH, on which the manna is 
found, is Often called. | 


MANNING « hawk, in Falconry, the making her tractable 


and tame. | | 
ManNinG the fleet is the providing of it with a ſufficient 


number of men for any expedition. One of the me-|_ 


thods commonly recurred to for this purpoſe is that of 
impreſſing men, by warrants from the lord high admiral 


to the captains, which are by them aſſigned to their lieu- 


tenants; and to render this the more effectual, veſſels, 


called TENDERS, are hired into the ſervice, to proceed | 
from place to place with thoſe officers and preſs-gangs, 
not only to receive volunteers, but to impreſs any ſea- 


men whom they find. The power of impreſſing men for 
the ſea-ſervice by the king's commiſſion, ſays judge Black- 
ſtone, has been a matter of ſome diſpute, and ſubmitted 
to with great reluctance; though it hath very clearly and 
learnedly been ſhewn by fir Michael Foſter, that the 
practice of impreſſing, and granting powers to the ad- 
miralty for that purpoſe, is of very ancient date, and 


Hath been uniformly continued by a regular ſeries of pre- | 


cedents to the preſent time; whence he concludes it to 


be a part of the common law. The difficulty ariſes from | 


hence, that no ſtatute has expreſly declared this power to 
be in the crown, though many of them very ſtrongly im- 
ply it. The ſtat. 2 Ric. Il. c, 4. ſpeaks of mariners be- 
ing arreſted and retained for the king's ſervice, as of a 
thing well known and practiſed without diſputez and 
provides a remedy againſt their running away. By ſtat. 2 
& 3 Ph. & M. c. 16. if any waterman, who uſes the 


as al- | 


| 


| ſtances, to prevent them from being impreſſed. And fer. 


ing impreſſed for the firſt three years; and if they are 
are given to volunteer ſeamen, in order to induce them 


to all ſeamen and able-bodied Jandmen, who come into 
the ſervice by a certain time; and every foreign ſeaman 


About the middle of king William's reign, a ſcheme wag 


men, to the number of 30,000, for a conſtant and regu- 


M 


the moſt expeditious and beſt method, fo as to anſwer 


MANOMETER, or ManosCoPs, formed from Þ2v0;y ra- 
rus, and yerpoy, menſura, &c. an inſtrument to thew, or 


only on the weight of the atmoſphere, but alſo on the ac- 


under BAROME TER. | 


river Thames, ſhall hide himſelf during the execution of 


MAN 


any commiſſion of preſſing for the king's ſervice, he; 

liable to heavy 0p nga By 5 Eliz. e. 5 no Mets 
ſhall be taken by the queen's commiſſion to ferde 4s 4 
mariner but the commiſſion ſhall be firſt brought to "Wo 
Juſtices of the peace, inhabiting near the ſea- coaſt where 
the mariners are to be taken, to the intent that the iuſ. 
tices may chuſe out and return fuch a number of able. 
bodied men, as in the commiſſion are contained, to ſerve 
his majeſty; and by 7 & 8 W. III c. 21. 2 Ann. C. 6 
4 & 5 Ann. c. 19. 13 Geo. II. c. 17, &c. eſpecial pro- 
tections are allowed to ſeamen in particular circum. 
rymen are alſo ſaid to be privileged from being imprefſ.4 
at common law; all which do moſt evidently imply a 
power of impreſling to refide fomewhere ; and, if an 

where, it mult, from the ſpirit of our conſtitution pl 
well as from the frequent mention of the king's commil- 
ſion, reſide in the crown alone. pt 

But, beſide this method of imprefling, which is only de. 
tenſible from public neceſſity, to which all private conſi- 
derations muſt give way, there are other means tending 
to the increaſe of ſeamen, and for manning the ſoval 
navy. Parithes may bind out poor boys apprentices to 
matters of merchantmen, who ſhall be protected from be- 


impreſſed afterwards, the maſter ſhall be allowed their 
wages, 2 Ann. c. 6. Great advantages in point of waves 


to enter into his majeſty's ſervice, 1 Geo. IL. ſtat. 2. „ 
14. It is alſo uſual to promiſe, by proclamation, a bounty 


who, during a war, thal} ſerve two years in any man of 
war, merchantman, or privateer, is naturalized iþ/o facto. 
13 Geo. II. Co 3. N n 5 1 | 


ſet on foot () & 8 W. III. c. 21) for the regiſter of ſca- 


lar ſupply of the king's fleet, with great privileges to the 
regiſtered ſeamen, and, on the other hand, heavy penal- 
ties in cafe of their non-appearance when called for; 
but this regiltry, being judged to be rather a badge off 
ſlavery, was abolithed by g Ann. c. 21. Blackſt. Com. 
vol. i. p. 419, Kc. i oo 5 252 2 N | 
ANCEUVRE, in Military Language, conſiſts ſolely in 
dittributing equa] mation to every part of a body of troops, 
to enable the whole to form, or change their poſition, in 


the purpoles required of a battalion, brigade, or line of 
cavalry, infantry, or artillery. I he term is alſo applied to 
the operation of managing a ſhip in an engagement. 


meaſure, the alterations in the rarity, or denſity, of the 
air. . | | | 8 9 he 
The manometer differs from the barometer in this, that tbe 
latter only meaſures the weight of the atmoſphere, or of 
the column of air over it; but the former, the denſity ot 

the air in which it is fourd ; which denſity depends not 


tion of heat and cold, &c. Authors, however, generally 
confound the two together; and Mr, Boyle himlelf gives 
us a very good manometer of his contrivance, under the 
title of a /latical barometer z the ſtructure whereof ſee 
The manometer, conſtructed by Mr. Ramſden, and uſed 
by captain Phipps, in his voyage to the North Pole, was 
compoſed of a tube of a ſmall bore, with a ball at the 
end; the barometer being at 29.7, a ſmall quantity of 
quickſilyer was put into the tube, to take off the commu- 
nication between the external air, and that confined in 
the ball and the part of the tube below this quickſilvet. 
A ſcale is placed on the fide of the tube, which marks 
the degrees of dilatation ariſing from the increaſe of heat 
in this ſtate of the weight of the air, and hasthe ſame 
graduation as that of Fahrenheit's thermometer, the point 
of freezing being marked 32. In this ſtate, therefore, it 
will ſhew the degrees of heat in the ſame manner as a 
thermometer, But if the air becomes lighter, the bubble 
incloſed in the ball, being leſs comprefled, will dilate it- 
ſelf, and take up a ſpace as much larger, as the compreſſ- 
ing force is leſs; therefore the changes ariſing from the 
increaſe of heat will be proportionably larger; and the 
inſtrument will ſhew the differences in the dentity of the 
air, ariſing from the changes in its weight and heat. Mr. 
Ramſden found, that a heat equal to that of boiling wa- 
ter, increaſed the magnicude of the air from what it was 
at the freezing point 1424, of the whole. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the bail and the part of the tube below the be- 
ginning of the ſcale is of a magnitude equal to almolt 
414 degrees of the ſcale, If the height of both the ma- 
nometer and thermometer be given, the height of the ba- 
rometul 
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rometer may be thence deduced by this rule; as the band's own houſe, and alſo among the ancient Goths ; 
height of the manometer increaſed by 414 is to the height | 


yet in England it is not abſolutely ranked in the claſs of 
of the thermometer increaſed by 414, ſo is 29.7 to the Juſlifiable HOMICIDE, as in the cafe of a forcible rape; 
height of the barometer. 5 Wo: but it is the loweſt degree of manſlaughter. Farther, if 

MANONOE TOC, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by | two perſons play at ſword and buckler, unleſs by the 
the people of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of horned | king s command, and one of them kills the other, this is 
owl, common in thoſe parts. = involuntary manflaugbter, becauſe the original act was un- 

MANOR, or MANNOR, an ancient lordſhip, or royalty; lawful, 50 where a perſon does an act, lawtul. in itſelf, 
conſiſting of demeſnes and ſervices, and of a court-baron, but in an unlawful manner, and without due caution and 
as incident thereto, | ; circumſpeCtion ; as when a workman flings down a ſtone 
The word is formed from the French manoir, a man/ion- 


or piece of timber into a ſtreet, and kills a man; this 
bouſe ; and that from the Latin manere, to remain or dwell; may be either miſadventure, manſlaughter, or murder, ac- 
as being the lord's uſual place of reſidence. cording to the circumſtances attending it: if it were in a 


Manor is the ſame with what was formerly called baro- country village, and he calls out to all people to have a Care, 
e ee it is miſadventure only; but if it were in London, or other 
A manor i= a kind of noble fee, granted out partly to te- populous towns, where people are continually paſſing by, 
nants, for certain ſervices to be performed, and partly it is manſlaughter, though he gives loud warning; and mur- 
reſerved to the uſe of the lord's family; with juriſdic- der, if he knows of their paſſing, and gives no warning at 
tion over his tenant, for the Jands, or eſtates, held of him. all, : The crime of manſlaughter amounts to felony, but 
For the original of manors, we are told there was anci- | within the benefit of clergy ; and the offender ſhall be 
ently a certain compaſs of ground, granted by the king | burnt in the hand, and forteit all his goods and chattels. 
to ſore men of worth, for bim and his heirs to dwell By a law of king Canutus, if a man is killed openly and pre- 
pot, nd 6e exerciſe ſome juriſdiction, more or leſs, meditately, the murderer ſhall be committed to the rela- 
within that circuit, ſuch as he thought good to grant; but] tions of the deceaſed ; but if on his trial the fact be proved, 
performing ſuch ſervices and paying ſuch yearly rent, as but not to have been wiltul, the biſhop is to judge him. 
by this grant was required. Now the lord afterwards par- There is a manſlaughter puniſhable as murder, by ſtatute; 
celling the {ame to other meaner men, received rent and | by I Jac. I. cap. 8. if any perſon ſhall ſtab another, not 
ſervices from them, and by that means, as he became having then a weapon drawn, or nor being ſtricken firſt, 
tenant to the king, the inferiors became tenants to him. | ſo that he dies within ſix months, although it were not 
But at this time a manor rather ſignifies a juriſdiction, and of malice afore-thought, it is felony without benefit of 
royalty incorporeal, than the land and {uit : for a man | clergy z but this doch not extend to perſons ſtabbing others 
may now have a manor in groſs, i. e. the right and inte- | /e defendendo, or by misfortune, &c. with no intent to com- 
rell of a court-baron, with the perquiſites, and another | mit men/laughter ; and the ſtatute relates to the party only 
enjoy every foot of land belonging to it. 4 that actually gave the ſtroke, or ſtabbed the other, and not 
A manor may be compounded of divers things : as of an to thoſe that were aiding or abetting. Blackſt, Com. 
houſe, arable land, paſture, meadow, wood, rent, ad- | MANSORIUS muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome | 
vowſon, court-baron, &c. And this ought to be, by long | writers to that muſcle of the face more generally known 
continuance of time, beyond man's memory. under the name of the MASSETER.e | | | 
It is held by fome, that a manor cannot now be made, | MANTECU, a ſort of preparation of butter uſed by the 
fnce a court-baron cannot be made; and without a| Turks when they travel with their caravans. This is firſt 
court-baron, and at leaſt two ſuitors, there can be no manor. | boiled over the fire, and then falted and kept in veſſels 
A manor may contain one or more villages or hamlets, or- made of tough leather, worked round a wooden frame, 
only a great part of a village; and there are capital mauors} of the ſame ſhape with the veſſels in which they bring 
or honours, which have other manors under them, the their balſam from Mecca. _ | . 
lords whereof perform cuſtoms and ſervices to the ſupe- 
Tior lords. There may be alſo cuſtomary manors, granted 
by copy of court roll, and held of other manors. But it 
cannot be a manor in law, without freehold tenants ; nor. 
a cuſtomary manor, without copyhold tenants. The cul- 
tom remains, when tenements are divided from the reſt of 
the manor, the tenants paying their ſervices z and he who 
hath the freehold of them may keep a court of ſurvey, &c. 
MANSE, Mansus, Mansa, or MANs U u, formed a manen- 
do, aviding, as being the place of dwelling, or reſidence, in | 
ancient Law- Books, denotes a houſe or habitation; either | brown and olive hair; that on the back duſky ; the but- 
with or without land. | | tocks red and bare ; and the length from the noſe to the 
MANSE, capital, man/ium capitale, denotes the manor-houſe | rump three feet two inches. This animal is very fierce 
or lord's court. | | and ſalacious; will fit on its rump, and ſupport itſelf by 
Maxsus preſbyteri, is a parſonage or vicarage-houſe, for the] a ſtick; and in this attitude hold a cup in its hand, and 
incumbent to reſide in. 55 drink out of it; its ſood is fruit. Pennant. See Tas. 
This was originally, and ſtill remains, an eſſential part of | III. Pruadrupeds, Ne 31. | 
the endowment of a pariſh-church, together with the | MANTELETS, in Military 
glebe and tithes, It is ſometimes called preſbyterium. 
MANSION, man/io, a manendo, a dwelling-houle, or ha- 


TT 


MANTEGAR, or Man-TyGEx, as it is ſometimes writ- 
ten, in Zoology, is the tufted APE, with a noſe and head 
fourteen inches long ; the noſe of a deep red, face blue, 
and both naked; black eye-brows ; ears like the human; 
on the top of the head is a long upright tuſt of hair; and 
on the chin another; two long tuſks in the upper jaw; 
fore-feet like bands, and the nails on the fingers flat; the 
hind-feet have the thumbs leſs perfect, and the nails im- 
bricated; the fore-part of the body and the inſide of the 
legs and arms naked; the outſide covered with mottled 


Language, a kind of moveable _ 
parapets made of planks, about three inches thick, nailed 
one over another, to the height of almolt fix feet, gene- 
bitation, eſpecially in the country. 5 rally caſed with tin, ſet upon little wheels, and guided by 
Among the ancient Romans, manſio was a place appoint- a long pole; ſo that in a liege they may be driven before 
ed for the lodging of the princes, or foldiers, in their | the pioneers, and ſerve as blinds, to ſhelter them from 
journey; and in this ſenſe we read primam manſionem, | the enemy's ſmall ſhot. 

&c. It is with us moſt commonly uled for the lord's | There are alſo other forts of mante/ets, covered on the top, 
chief dwelling houſe within his fee ; otherwiſe called the whereof the miners make uſe, to appioach the walls of a 
capital meſſuage or manor place: and manſion-houſe is | town or caſtle. See Tab. VIII. Foriuf. fig. 48. 

taken in law for any houſe or dwelling of another; in The double mantelets form an angle, and itand ſquare, ma- 
Cale of committing burglary, &c, ä king two fronts, which cover both the front and flank of the 


aNS10, or MAnsvs, was ſometimes alſo uſed in the ſame | ſappers, &c. when at work: theſe have double planks, with 
ſenſe with ip; that is for as much land as one earth rammed in between them; they are hve ſeet high, and ; 
plough could till in a year. 


3 three in breadth, ſometimes covered with plates of iron. 
MANSLAUGH LER, is a ſpecies of felonious HOMICIDE, It appears from Vegetius, that mante/ets were in uſe among 


and denotes the unJawful killing of a man, without any the ancients, under the name of vine; but they were 
malice, either expreſs or implied; which may be either built lighter and much larger than our's, being eight or 
voluntarily, upon a ſudden heat; or involuntarily, but nine fect high, as many broad, and fixteen long; they 


in the commiſſion of ſome unlawful act. As when two were deſended by a double covering, the one of boards, 
perſons, who before meant no harm to one another, fall- 


M 


i the other of faggots, with the ribs of oſiers; and were 
1 1g out on ſome ſudden occaſion, the one kills the other ; caſed without with tkins, ſteeped in water, to prevent fire. 
| | this is voluntarily manſlaughter. But in this and every | MANTICA, in Zoclogy, the name by which Piſo and ſome 
8 | _ caſe of homicide upon provocation, if there be a other writers have expreſſed the pouch or bag of ſkin un- 
g u en time for paſſion to ſubſide, and reaſon to inter- der the belly of the opoſſum, into which the young are 
. ” e, and the perſon provoked aſterwards kills the other, received in time of danger. ; 

1 i is deliberate revenge, and amounts to MURDER, Thus, MANTICHORA, in Natura! Hider, a name given by the 
: ee man takes another in che act of adultery with his | Roman authors to a fierce and terrible creature, which 
50 bs e, 200 kills him directly upon the ſpot ; though this | they deſcribe from the Greeks, who call it fometimes alſo 
5 ks allowed by the laws of Solon, as likewiſe by the Ro- mantichora; but when they write more correctly, marti 
2 man civil law, if the adultcrer was found in the hul- 


v cora and martiora, We have formed the name man-tiger 
OL. III. No 215, : 4 C on 
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© different ſenſe and bur authors of the hiſtories of animals, 
figure to us under this name a terrible creature, partly from 
the accounts of Pliny exaggerated, and partly from their 
don imagination, with three rows of teeth, and with ſuch 
a ſhapebas no animal ever poſſeſſed. See MANTEGAR. 
The whole ſtory of this animal ſeems founded on the 
love of the wonderful ; and very probably the mant ichora, 
roperly ſpeaking, was no other than ſome of the larger 
yznas, which was at firſt ill deſcribed, and afterwards 
more and more wonders were added to the ſtory, till all 
fhadow of truth was loſt. 
MANTICLUS, in Mythology, a name given to Hercules, un- 
der which title he had a temple without the walls of Meſfi- 
na, in Sicily. This temple was built by Manticlus, the chief 


of a colony of Meſſenians, about 964 years before Chriſt. | 
MANTIS, the praying locuſt, See Tab. of Inſects, No 4, 


and Locus. 
MANTLE, or MAN TLE- tree, in Architecture, is the lower 
part of the breaſt or front of a chimney. It was for- 
merly a piece of timber that lay acroſs the jambs, and 
ſupported the breaſt work; and by a late act of parlia- 

ment, chimney-breaſts are not to be ſupported by a 

Vooden mantle-tree, or turning piece, but by an iron bar, 

or by a brick or ſtone arch. See CHIMNEY. 

MAN TLE, or MANTLING, in Heraldry, that appearance 
of folding of cloth, flouriſhing, or drapery, that is in any 
atchievement drawn about the coat of arms. | 
It is ſuppoſed originally to have been the repreſentation of 
a mantle, or military habit, worn by ancient cavaliers over 

their armour, to preſerve it from ruſt; or, as others hold, a 
ſhort covering, only worn over the helmet, which, in at- 
ter- times, was lengthened, and made to hang from the hel- 
met below the whole ſhield. See Tab. Herald. fig. 29. 
The mantle, is always ſaid in blazon to be doubled, that is 
' lined throughout with one of the furs, as ermin, pean, 
vairy, &c. See CoaT. | 
MANTLE of the Knights of the Garter. See GARTER» 


MANTLE is likewiſe a term uſed in Falconry. They ſay 


the hawk mantles, that is, ſpreads her wings after her legs. 
MANTLE, lady's, in Botany. See LaDy's mant!c. | 
MANUAL, manualis, ſignifies what is employed, or uſed 
by the hand, and whereof a preſent profit may be made. 
Thus ſuch a thing is faid to be in the manual occupation 
of one, where it is actually uſed or employed by him. 


ManvaL is the name of a ſervice- book uſed in the church 
of Rome, containing the rites, directions to the prieſts, | 


and prayers uſed in the adminiſtration of baptiſm and 
other ſacraments ; the form of bleſſing holy water, and 
the whole ſervice uſed in proceſſions. : 
MaNnUAL exerciſe. See EXERCISE. | 
MANUALIS /apis, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone 
found in America, of which Monardes relates, that it has 
great virtues in curing chaps and cracks in the hands and 
feet 3 but he does not deſcribe it. 


MANUBLE, among the Romans, the ſpoils of the enemy, or | 
rather the money made of the booty when ſold by the 


quzeltor. _ 1 
MANUCAPTIO, in Law, a writ which lies for a man who 
being taken on ſuſpicion of felony, and offering ſufficient 
bail for his appearance, is refufed to be admitted thereto 

dy the ſheriff, or other having power to let to mainpriſe. 


MANUCMANUC, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the | 
people of the Philippine iflands to a very beautiful ſpecies | 


of parrot, which is ſound very frequently wild in the woods 

there. It is of the ſame bigneſs with the common parrot, 

and is variegated with a great many different colours. 
MANUCODIATA, in Orn:thology. See Bird of PARADISE. 
MANUDUCTOR, a name given to an ancient officer of 
the church; who from the middle of the choir, where 


he was placed, gave the ſignal for the choiriſters to ſing, | 


and marked the meaſure, beat time, and regulated the muſic. 


"Che Greeks called him me/achoros, becauſe ſeated in the 


- middle of the choir; but in the Latin church, he was 


called manuduttor ; from manus, and duco, I lead; be- 


cauſe he led and guided the choir, by the motions and 
geſture of the hand. 


MANUFACTURE, from manufactus, q. d. made with 


hands, a place where ſeveral artiſts and workmen are em- 
ployed in the fame kind of work, or make a commodity 
of the ſame kind, | | 


MANUTACTURE is alſo popularly uſed to ſignify the work 


itſelf ; and by extenſion, the like work carried on inde- 
pendently in different parts of the country. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the woollen manufacture, ſilk manu- 
facture, velvet manufatture, tapeſtry manufacture, muflin 
manufatture, & c. manufacture of hats, ſtockings, &c. 

By 23 Geo. II. c. 13. if any perſon exports any tools or 
utenſils uſed in the ſilk, linen, cotton, or woollen manufac- 
tures, he forfeits the ſame, and 200/. and the captain of the 
ſhip having knowledge thereof, 100“. And if any captain 
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ſers ſuch exportation, he forfeits to0/. and bisemploymeyy, 
aud is for ever made incapable of bearing any ublic 
office. And every perſon collecting ſuch tools for . 
portation, ſhall on conviction forfeit them, and 200 / 
By 21 Geo. III. c. 37. the above penalties on the captai 
of the ſhip and officer. of the cuſtoms are augmented * 
2col. and a perſon, having in his cuſtody, or ee 
to be made any ſuch tool, ſhall forfeit the ſame, and 200“ 
and be impriſoned for twelve months. By 22 Geo. It. 
c. 60. any perſon exporting any ſuch tools, ſhall forfeir 
the ſame, and 5007. and any officer of a ſhip, connivin 
at it, ſhall forfeit 500. and if it be a king's hip, forfe;r 
alſo his office, a be incapacitated. 7 
MANUFACTURERS. Perſons enticing artificers inte fo. 
reign countries, incur the penalty of Soo“. and "AK A 
months impriſonment, ſor the firſt offence, for each per 
ſon ſo ſeduced, and 1000/7. and two years imptiſdam ent 
for the ſecond offence. 23 Geo. it. c. 13. $1. And 
ſuch artificers not returning within ſix mouths after 
Warning, ſhall be deemed aliens, forfeit all their lands 
and goods, and be incapable of any legacy or =" Ip 
Geo. I c. 27. 13. By 22 Geo. III. c. 6o. if any * 
ſon ſhall contract with, or endeavour to perſuade any at- 
tificer concerned in printing callicoes, cottons, muſlin« 
or linens, or preparing any tools for ſuch manufadtory. 
to go out of the kingdom, he ſhall forfeit 50ol. and 44 
impriſoned for twelve months; for a ſecond off 
1000). and be impriſoned for two years. | 
MANULCA, in Antiguity, that part of the cATapurya 
to which tte cord uſed in working it was fixed. 
MANULEA, in Bztany, a genus of the didynamia ans ic 
ſpermia claſs; the characters of which are, that the caiyx 
is divided into five ſegments ; the limb of the flower js 
alſo ſeparated in the ſame manner, and awl-ſhaped ; the 
fruit is a double-celled polyſpermous capſule. 8 
MANU MISSION, manumiſſio, an act whereby a flave, or 
villain, is ſet at liberty, or let out of bondage. 
The word comes from the Latin manus, hand, and mit- 
lere, to jend ; quia ſervus mittebatur extra manum, ſeu po- 
teſtatum domini ſui. * | | 
dome authors define manumiſſion an act by which a lord 
__ enfranchiſes his tenants, who till that time had been his 
_vallals, and in a ſtate of ſlavery, inconfiſtent with the 
ſanctity of the Chriſtian faith. 5 — 
Among the Romans, the manumiſſion of ſlaves was per- 
formed three ſeveral ways. 1. When, with his maſler's 
conſent, a flave had his name entered in the cenſus. or 
public regiſter, of the citizens. 2. When the flave was 
led before the prætor, and that magiſtrate laid his wand, 
called vindlela, on his head. 3, When the maſter gave 
the ſlave his freedom by his teſtament. Servius Tullus 
is faid to have ſet on ſoot the firſt manner; and P. Va- 
lerius Publicola the ſecond. A particular account is 
given of the third in the Inſtitutes of Juſtinian. 
It was not neceſſary that the prætor ſhould be on his tri- 
bunal, to perform the ceremony of manumiſſion : he did 
it any where, indifterently, in his houſe, in the ſtreet, in 
going to bathe, &c. He laid the rod on the ſlave's head, 
pronouncing theſe words, Dice cum liberum «Je more Qui- 
rium, I declare him a ſreeman, after the manner ot ihe 
Romans. This done, he gave the rod to the lictor, who 
truck the flave with it on the head, and afterwards, 
with his hand, on his face and back; and the notary or 
ſcribe, entered the name of the new freed-man in the re- 
giſter, with the reaſons of bis manumi{/ion. | 
The ſlave had like wiſe his head ſhaved, and a cup giren 
him by his maſter, as a token of freedom. Tertullian. 
adds, that he had then alſo a third name given him: it 
this were ſo, three names were not a token of nobility, 
but of freedom. | | | 
The emperor Conſtantine ordered the manum!f#9ns 2: 
Rome to be performed in the churches, 
Of manumiſſion there have alſo been various forms in 
England, In the time of the Conqueror, villains were 
manumitted, by the maſter's delivering them, by the rig: 
hand, to the viſcount, in full court, ſhewing them the 
door, givihg them a lance and a fword, and proclain” 
ing them free. | ah OI Emma —— 
Others were manumitted by charter. There was alſo an 
implicit manumiſſion ; as when the lord made an oblige” 
tion for payment of money to the boadman at a cert 
day; or fued him, where he might enter without fun; 
and the like. | | 
MANURING H ground, the application of a matter pr”- 
per for meliorating the ſoil, and rendering it more ſertile, 
The matters uſed ſor manure are various in various cou!” 
tries: the moſt ordinary are DUNG, LIME, and MARIE: 
In ſome parts of England and Ireland they uſe ſcu-hells, 
as thoſe of cockles, periwinkles, &c. which ate found te 
agree well with boggy, heathy, clayey, wet, or ſtiſf lunch; 
as they ſeem to give it a kind of ferment, as berm des? 


ence, 


of a king's hip, or officer of the cultoms, knowingly ſut- 


to bread, opening and looſening the clouds, and by BY 
| FCA! 
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means making way for the roots to penetrate, and the 


A aure to enter into the fibres of them. This kind of; 
e volker a long time, before its effects are ex- 
havfled ; whereas lime, &c. ſpend themſelves at once. 
The fhells being hard, melt away very ſlowly ; lo that the 
operation needs not be repeated for twenty or thirty years. 
"The vaſt beds of foſſil ſhells, buried in many parts of 
the world, are not uſcleſs matter, but will ſerve to one 
of the greateſt purpoſes of huſpandry, the manuring of 
barren lands. The people of many parts of France, and 
in ſome places in our own country, dig up the maſſes of 
broken ſhells, connected into a ſort of ſtrata by marly or 
other earths, for this purpoſe ; and ſpreading them upon 


4 extremely beneficial to the earth. 
The 1 of ſhells upon theſe lands does not produce 
nearly ſo great an effect for the two firſt years, as it does 


is not then ſuſſiciently mixed, but in ſucceeding time it 
breaks itſelf into a number of very ſmall particles, and 
theſe all become intimately blended with the molecules of 
earth, and produce their effect more perfectly. | 

Ge1-ſand is oſten made ule of by way of manure, in ſome 
parts of Cornwall, near the ſea-ſhore: When the ſand 
is much mixed with broken pieces of ſea-ſhells, it is rec- 
koned belt. It is ſpread upon ſuch land as is intended for 
wheat, or uſually in the firſt crop of four, whatever be 
| the grain, for after ſour crops it is the cuſtom in Corn- 
wall to leave the land fix or ſeven years for paſture before 
it is tilled again; and the graſs will be ſo good the fir ſt 
peer where this manure is uſed, as to be fit for mow- 
ing: this is called mowing of gratten by the people there. 
The Corniſh acre is eight [core yards, at eighteen feet to 
the yard, In one of theſe acres the farmers beſtow, ac- 
cording to the diſtance from the ſea-ſhore, from three 
hundred ſacks to one hundred, each ſack containing thir- 
teen gallons, which is called a horle-load, the roads in 
many parts of this country being fo bad, that they are 


this caſe the ſand coſts them in the whole about eight- 
pence a load, Where the lands lie very diſtant from the 
ſhore, and from all water-carriage, they beſtow very lit- 
tle of this manure, but they do not care to bg any where 
wholly without it. In ſome of theſe places they lay 
twenty load on an acre, and find a proportionable ad- 


large and plentiful, and the ftraw litile. Hence has 
grown the od Corniſh. phraſe of a ul of corn to a pech 
of ſtrato; which is not miraculous in a place where the 
ears of barley are frequently found as long or longer than 
the ſtalks they grow on. | 
Where little of this ſand is uſed, there is generally a great 
deal of ſtraw, and but little and hungry ears of ſmall 


grain. After the corn is taken off, the graſs that natu- 


any thing deep, a red kind comes up among it. This is 
ulually but ſhort the firſt year, but it grows thick, and af- 
fords good feeding for the cattle ; and they are found to 
thrive the better, and give better milk than when rhey 


there has been leſs ſand uſed, | 
Another great advantage of the lands where much ſand 
is uſed, is, that no ſnow lies upon them; there is a con- 
tinual winter-ſpring, and an early harveſt, uſually ſix 
weeks before the neighbouring lands that do not uſe it in 
Proper quantities; fo that all the expence of procuring it 
in quantities, is many ways amply repaid to the farmers. 
We have about Erith, and many other places, the ſame 
fort of ſand in great abundance in the Thames, that is 
uſed with this great advantage in Cornwall; and if it 
thould be found on trial to anſwer as well, probably there 


afford it at ſome depth, or in ſome part of its bed. The 
coral-fand of Falmouth is dredged up from under about a 
foot thickneſs of the ouze ; and perhaps in the Thames, 
where the bottom ſeems of another nature, the ſame 
ſand, or ſome of equal efficacy, may be found under- 
neath. The ſand taken up out of the Thames at Erith, 
is uſed by the brick-makers, and they obſerve that the 
grals always grows particularly ficih and ſtrong about the 
edges of their heaps of it, and that clover naturally grows 
there among other graſs, Phil. Tranſ. No 113. 
Sea-ſand, Dr. Berry obſerves, quickens dead land; ſo 
that what would otherwiſe be the barteneſt part of that 
country, is now the richeſt. Sea-ſalt, he obſerves, is too 
ſtrong and active of itſelf, and that it does beſt when 
mingled with loam. Glauber orders the mixture to be 
made up and burnt like bricks, and then applied. 

n ſome countries they burn the ſurface of their heathy 
e inſtead of manuring it: this others think but ill 

ulbandiy, inalmuch as it impoveriſhes it; and, by de- 


the lands as dung, they ſoon moulder away, and are 


in the ſucceeding ones; the reaſon of which is, that it | 


forced to carry the ſand on horſe-back from the water- | 
fide to the land, though eight or ten miles diſtant, In 


vantage from it. Where much ſand is uſed the corn is 


rally comes up is a white clover ; and where the land is | 


are fed on the high graſs, which generally ſucceeds where | 


would be found few places where this river would not | 


| 
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ſtroying the ſap of the earth, and roots of the graſs, and 
other vegetables, renders it uſeleſs for ſeveral years after 


the third, when it is plougbed. See BURNING of bund. 
Dr. Jackſon obſerves, that all the ground about Nang - 


wich, where ſalt or bring js ſpilt, is, when dug up, an 
excellent manure for grazing ground; and even bricks, 
thoroughly impreynated with it, diſſolve and fertilize land 
very conſiderably. 8 F 


Dr. Beal ſays, it is a common obſervation of gardeners, 


and ſkilful haſbandmen, that froſt and ſhow improve and 
fertilize the land, both more ſpeedily. and more effect- 
tually, than the influence and warmth of the ſun. - 

Dr. Liſter tells us, that in ſome parts of the North-riding 
of Yorkſhire, the ſoil is ſandy, and the people manure it 
with clay. The foil, with any other manure, bears no- 
thing but rye 3 but with clay it bears oats, barley &c: 
'Fhis clay manuring will, by certain experience, laſt forty- 
five years in the ground, before it need be repeated.” Burnt 
clay, in the quantity of about ten large cart-loads on a 
ſtatute acre, has been found an excellent manure for mea- 
dow, paſture, or corn: this may be burnt with bruſh- 
wood or furze; and has been found very uſeful for cloſe 
compact ſoils, and wet cold land. eee 8 
The bogs in Ireland are ſaid to be beſt improved by ſandy; 
or other gravelly manures. 

In ſome counties of England, particularly in Oxfordſhire, 
they uſe, by way of manure for ſome of their lands, the 
cuttings and chippings of ſtones in the quarries, which is 
ſuppoſed to enrich the land by means of a ſalt that the 


| ſtone contains, which being diffolved by the weather, is 


imbibed by the earth. | | 
A new kind of manure has lately been introduced with 
conſiderable advantage; and that is the waſhings of a 
farm-yard, conſiſting of dung and water, reierved for 
this purpoſe in reſervoirs or pools, into which they are 
ſuffered to drain. 'This has been ſucceſsfully tried on 
meadows and fields of wheat, and has been found to 


yield a conſiderable quantity of graſs and grain. It may 
be allo laid to great advantage on land that is freſh ſown 


with barley, oats, or any other grain; but on graſs it 


ſhould be only laid in winter time, when the rains will 
waſh the ſalts off the blade; or in the ſpring, when the 


lands are laid up for hay ; as the cattle will not feed on 
the graſs, while the dung or ſalt adheres to the blade. 
This dung-water ſhould likewiſe be carried on the land, 


not at a time when it rains, but in the dry weather, and 


at a time when the dung-water in the pools is of a dee 
brown colour, and ſtrongly impregnated with ſalt. By 


this means the land may be manured from time to time, 
and the pools kept almoſt empty for the reception of 


freſh matter every time it rains, and nothing will be loſt. 
For another uſe to which this dung-water may be applied 
ſee Por- aſhes. | 8 
Oak-bark, after it has been uſed for the tanning of lea- 
ther, when laid in a heap and rotted, is an excellent ma- 
nure, eſpecially for {tiff cold land; in which one load of 
this manure will improve the ground more, and laſt longer 
than two loads of the richeſt dungs. When this manure 
is laid on graſs, it ſhould be done ſoon after Michaelmas 


that the winter rains may waſh it into the ground ; for it | 
it is laid on in the ſpring, it will burn the graſs, and in- 
ſtead of improving it, will greatly injure it for that ſea- 
ſon. When it is uſed for corn land, it ſhould be ſpread 
on the ſurface before the laſt ploughing, that it may be 
turned down for the fibres of the corn to reach it in the 
ſpring; for if it lies too near the furface, it will forward 


the growth of the corn in winter. Vegetables of moſt 


| ſorts, as the weeds of ponds and ditches, laid up to rot 
before they begin to ſeed, and mix it with earth or mud; 
and alſo buck-wheat, vetches, (parry: lupines, &c. plough - 


ed into the ground when they are full grown, greatly en- 


rich land. The refuſe of kitchen gardens laid in heaps 


and rotted, and fern cut down green and tender, and ſut- 
fered to rot, will afford an excellent manure. The aſhes 
of all kinds of vegetables ſpread on the land, will much 
improve it; rotten wood and tan-duſt, when rotted, are 
a very good manure for ſtrong land; fo are likewiſe bones, 
horns, and other parts of animals, and alfo decayed fiſh. 
It may be obſerved in general, that when dung or any 


other ſoft manure is uſed, it ſhould not be laid on the 


ground till the laſt time of ploughing, when it ſhould be 
buried as ſoon as poſſible, to prevent the evaporation of 
the ſalts. 


MANUS, was anciently uſed for an oath, and for him that 


took it as a compurgator. And it often occurs in old 
records: teriia quarta, &c. manu jurare; that is, the 
party was to bring ſo many to ſwear with him that they 


believed what he vouched was true ; and we read of a 


woman accuſed of adultery : mulier: hoc negantur purga- 
tio ſexta manu ctitit indifta ; i. e. She was to vindicats 
her reputation upon the teſtimony of /1x compurgators. Reg. 
Eecl. Chriſt, Cant. It a perſon ſwore alone, it was pro- 
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pria manu & unica. The uſe of this word came probably | 
from its being required at a perſon's hands tojuſtify him- 
ſelf; or from laying the hand upon the New Teſtament, 
on taking the oath. | | 
anus Martis, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the common cinquefoil, or quinquefolium vulgare. 
Manvs interofſei, in Anatomy. See INTEROSSEL. 
MANUSCRIPT, a book, or paper, written with the hand. 
By which it ſtands oppoſed to a printed book, or paper. 
A manuſcript is uſually denoted by the two letters M 5. 
and, in the plural, by MSS, or MMSS. What makes 
public libraries valuable, 1s the number of ancient manu. 
ſcripts repoſited in them. See ALEXANDRIAN, CA M- 
BRIDGE, CLERMONT, CorroxlAx, HARLEIAN, VA- 
TICAN, &c. | 
MANWORTH, in Old Law Books, denotes the price, or 
value, of a man's head, | | 
In ancient times, every man, according to his degree, 
was rated at a certain price, according to which, ſatis- 
faction was made to his lord, if any one killed him. 
MANZEL. See CARAVANSERA. | 5 

MAO, or Mv, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the magna Indica, or Indian MAN GO- tree. 

MAP, a plain figure, repreſenting the ſurface of the earth; 
or a part thereof, according to the laws of perſpective. 
A map is a projeCtion of the ſurface of the globe, or a 
part thereof, on a plain ſurface, reprefenting the forms 
and dimenſions of the ſeveral countries and rivers; with 
the ſituation of cities, mountains, and other places. 

Maps are either univerſal, or particular. 

Maps, univerſal, are thoſe which exhibit the whole ſur- 
face of the earth, or the two hemiſpberes. 

Mars, particular, are thoſe which exhibit ſome particular | 
region, or part thereof. 
Each kind ate frequently called geographical, or land- 

maps, in contradiſtinction to hydrographical, or ſea-maps, 
repreſenting only the ſeas and ſea-colts; and property 
called CHARTS, | | 
There are three qualifications required in a map : 1. That 
all places have their juſt ſituation with regard to the 
chief circles of the earth, as the equator, parallels, me- 
ridians, &c. becauſe on theſe depend many properties of 
regions, as well as celeſtial phenomena. 2, That the 
magnitudes of the ſeveral countries have the ſame pro- 
portion as on the ſurface of the earth. 3. That the 
| ſeveral places have the ſame diſtance and ſituation with 
regard to each other, as on the earth itſelf. | 

For the foundation of Mays, and the laws of projection, 
ſee PERSPECTIVE, and PROJECTION. of the ſphere. — 
| The application thereof, in the Conſtruction of Mavs, is as 
follows. | 

Conſtruftion of a Map, the eye being placed in the axis. —Sup- 
poſe, v. g. the northern hemiſphere to be repreſented 
with the eye in the point of the axis, v. g. the ſouth pole : 
for the plane, whereon the repreſentation is to be made, 
we take the plane of the equator, and, from all the points 

of the ſurface of the northern hemiſphere, conceive lines, 
paſſing through the plane to the eye ; which points, con- 
need together, conſtitute the map required. 
In this caſe, the equator will be the limit of the projeCt- 
tion; the pole, the centre. The meridians will be right 
lines paſſing trom the pole to the equator: the parallels 
of latitude, &c. circles concentric with the equator ; and 
all the other circles and arches of circles, as the horizon, 
vertical circles, &c. ecliptic, &c. conceived in that hemi- 
ſphere, will be ellipſes, or arches of ellipſes. | 
'The better to apprehend the projection of the circles of 
the plane, conceive a radiant cone, whoſe vertex is the 
eye, its baſe the circle to be repreſented, and its fides 
the rays paſſing between the circle and the eye. Sup- 
pole this cone cut by the plane, it is obvious, that, 
according to the various poſition of the cone, there will 
be a different ſection, and conſequently a different line 
of repreſentation. 
For the application of this doctrine in prattice.——ln a 
plane, v. g. a paper, take the middle point P Zub. Geo- 
graphy, fig. 3. N? 2.) for the pole; and from this, as a cen- 
tte, deſcribe a circle of the intended bigneſs of your map, 
to repreſent the equator. Theſe two may be pitched on at 
pleaſure, and from theſe all the other points and circles 
are to be determined. Divide the equator into 360%, 
and drawing right lines from the centre to the beginning 
of each degree, theſe will be meridians; whereof that 
drawn to the beginning of the firſt degree, we ſuppoſe 
the firſt meridian. 
For the parallels.—There are four quadrants of the equa- 
tor; the fult 0,90; the ſecond 90,180; the third, 
180,270; the fourth, 270,0; which for the better diſ- 
unction, we will note with the letters AB, BC, CD, 
DA. Taking one of theſe, v. g. BC, from the ſeveral 
degrees thereof, as alſo from 23“ 3o', and 669 300 


points through which it paſſes are to be lound 


M AP 


where theſe lines cut the ſemidiameter A PC; and from 
P, as a centre, deſcribe arches paſling through the "ob 
ral points in ÞP C,-—Thefe arches will be parallels of 
latitude. The patallel at 23 30“, will be the tropic f 
Cancer, and that at 66® 30“, the arctic circle. The = | 
ridians and parallels thus defctibed, from a tab! 4 
gitudes and latitudes, lay down the places; reckon: 
the longitude of each place on the equator, commenc; 5 
at the firſt meridian, and proceeding to the meridian 
the place; and for the latitude of the place choofn b 
paralle] of the ſame latitude : the point wherein this — x 
ridian and parallel interſect, repreſents the place: 5 
in the ſame manner all the other places m N 
mined, till the map be complete. 

For the ecliptic, half of which comes in this hemi\ 


: | ; e 5 phere, 
we have oblerved, that it mekes an ellipfis; fo that the 


f | : gael The br} 
point, or that wherein the ecliptic cuts the equator ; 1 
the ſame with that wherein the firſt meridian cus th 
equator, which is therefore diſtinguiſhed by the Gon 8 
Aries: the laſt point of this half ellipſis, or the other inter. 
ſection of the equator, and ecliptic, viz, the end of Vir | 
go, will be in the oppolite point of the: equator, yis 27 
180% The middle point of the ellipfis is that ww? 
the meridian go cuts the tropic of Cancer. 
have three points of the ecliptic determined: for the reg 
viz. for 1% and 15% of Taurus, 1® and 15 of Genviai, 
19 of Leo, 1? of Virgo; the declinations of tho" es 
from the cquator mult be taken from a table, and let oF 
in the map. See DRCLIS AT ION, &c. : 
Thus where the meridian of 13? cuts the parallel of 50 
that point will be 15 degrees of Aries. Where the us 
ridian 27 curs the parallel 112, will be the firtt degree 
of Taurus; and ſo of the reſt. Theſe points, bein, 
joined by a curve line, will be a portion of an cl. 
preſenting the ecliptic, | . 
Maps of rhis projection have the firſt qualification above 
required; but they are defective in the ſecond: the ſur. 
face being fretched farther, as it approaches nearer the 
equator. For the third, they are ſtill facther erroncobs. 
By this method may almoſt the whole earth be repre- 
ſented in one map, placing the eye, v. g. in the antarctic 
pole, and aſſuming for the plane or projection that of 
ſome Cirche near It, v. g. the antarctic circle. Nothing 
is here required beſides the former projection, but to 
continue the meridian, draw parallels on the other fide 
of the equator, and complete the ecliptic ; but this dit- 
torts too much for practice. 8 
Tais projection is of all others the eaſieſt; but that 
where the cye is placed in the plane of the equaror, is 
preferred for uſe. It is, in effect, of the latter kind that 
maps are ordinarily made. The former ate added to 
them, in ſmall, by way of ſupplement, to repreſent the 
intermediate ſpaces left between the two hemiſpheres. — 
Farther, as che fituation of the ecliptic, with regard to 
the earth, is continually changing; ſtrictly ſpeaking, it 
has no place on the earth's ſurface : but is uſed to be 
repreſented according to its ſituation ſome certain mo— 
ment; v1z. ſo as the beginning of Aries and Libra may - 
be in the interſeCtion of the firlt meridian and' equa- 
tor. 5 . gs 
Conſiruction of Maps, with the eye in the plane of the equator. 
— This method of projection though more difficult, is 
yet much juſler, more natural, and more commodiovs, 
than the former. To conceive it, we ſoppoſe the ſur- 
face of the earth cut into two hemiſpheres by the entire 
periphery of the firſt meridian, each of which hemiſpheres 
we repreſent in a diſtinct map. The eye is placed in the 
point of the equator 90? diltant from the fiſt meridian: 
and for the tranſparent plane, wherein the repreſentation. 
is to be, we take the plane of the firlt meridian. In this 
projection, the equator is a right line, and the meridian 
90 diſtant from the firſt, is alſo a right line; but the 
other meridians, and all the paralicls of the equator, are 
arches of circles, and the ecliptic is an ellipſis. | 
The method is this. From a point E, as a centre (. 5.) 
deſcribe a circle according to the intended bigneſs of the 
map, This repreſents the firſt meridian, and its oppoſite 3 
for, drawing the diameter BD, there ariſe two ſcmi- 
circles, the one whereof BAD is the fiift meridian, the 
other BCT) its oppoſite, or the meridian of 180% This 
diameter BD repreſents the meridian of go degrees» 
whereof the point B is the arctic pole, and the point ) 
the antarctic. The diameter AC, perpendicular to that 
BD, is the equator, Divide the quadrants AB, BC, 
CD, D A, each into go degrees; and to find the arches 
of the meridians and parallels, proceed thus: divide the 
equator into its degrees z viz. 180 (as being indeed on 
half the equator); through theſe ſeveral divifions, and 
the two poles, deſcribe arches of circles, tepteſenting 
meridians, as Bi Þ, B 2 D, &c.—How to find centres 


e of lon- 
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ay be deter- 
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thereof, draw occult right lines to the point D, maiking 


for deſeribing thoſe arches, ſee under the word rho 
| {ndee! 
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MAP 


Indeed, the operation will be both more eaſy and accu- | 


if performed by a canon of tangents. i 
272455 the alley the meridian BD muſt be in. 
like manner divided into 180 degrees z then through 
bach of theſe diviſions and the correſponding diviſions 
of the quadrants AB, CB, deſcribe arches of circles. 
Thus hail we have parallels of all degrees, with tropics, 
polars, and meridians. | ; 
'The ecliptic may be deſigned two ways 3 for its ſituation | 
over the earth may either be ſuch, as that its interſection 
with the equator may be over the place A; in which 
caſe the projection of its ſemicircles, from the firſt de- 


gree of Cancer, to the firſt of Capricorn, will be a ſtrait | 


ſine, to be determined by numbering 239 30“ from A 
towards B, and from the extreme of that numeration 
drawing a diameter through E: which line will be half 
the ecliptic in this ſituation, and may be divided, as be- 


ſore, into degrees, to which the numbers, ſigus, &c. are 
to be affixed. But if the ecliptic be ſo placed, as that its 
interſection with the equator is over the place A, in the 
felt meridian, its projection in that caſe will be a leg- 
ment of an ellipſis; whereof two of the points are A, Cz. 
2 third that wherein the meridian go cuts the tropic of 
Cancer. The other points mult be determined in the 
manner laid down above; viz. by taking nene 
| and right aſcenſions of 159 of Aries, 19 of Taurus, 15 
of Gemini, &c. For where the parallels, according to 
their ſeveral degrees of declination, cut the meridians, 
taken according to the ſeveral right aſcenſions, thoſe 
points of interſection are the points of the 15® of Aries, 
&c, A curve line therfore being drawn, theſe will give 
the projection of the echptic. 
Nothing then remains to complete the map, but to take 
| the longitudes and latitudes of places from a table; and 


to ſet them off on the map; as was directed under the 


former method. | i 

In this projection the whole ſurface of the earth may be 
repreſented in one map; if inſtead of the plane of the 
ſirſt meridian, ſome other plane parallel to it, but vecy 
near the eye, be taken; for by this means tne entire paral- 
jels and meridians will be deſcribed. But as this diſtorts 


the face of the earth too much, it is ſeldom uted and 
we rather make the two hemiſpheres in two diſtinct | 


tables. 


One great advantage in this projection is, that it repre- | 


ſents the longitudes and latitudes of places, their di- 
| ſtance from the pole and from the equator, almoſt the 
ſame as they really are on the earth. Its inconveniences 
are, that it makes the degrees of the equator unequal ; 
being the greater as they are nearer the firſt meridian 
DAB, or its oppoſite BCD; and for this reaſon equal 
tracts of the earth are repreſented unequal; which de- 
ſect may be in ſome meaſure remedied, by cemoving the 


eye far from the earth. And, laſtly, the diftances of 
places, and ſituation, with regard to each other, cannot 


be well determined in maps of this projection. ; 
Conſtruction r Mays on the plane of the horizon, or wherein 

any given place thall be the centre or middle. Suppole, 

far inſtance, it is defired to have London the centre of 


the map. Its latitude, we will ſuppoſe to be 51 degrees, 


32 minutes. The eye is placed in the nadir. The tranſ- 


parent table is the plane of the horizon, or ſome other 
plane, if it is defired to repreſent more than a hemi- | 


| ſphere. Take then the point E (fig. 6.) for London; 


and from this, as a centre, defcribe the circle ABCD 


to repreſent the horizon, which you are then to divide 


into four quadrants, and each of theſe into go degrees. | 


Let the diameter B D be the meridian, B the northern 


quarter, D the ſouthern ; the line of equinoctial eaſt and 
velt ſhews the firſt vertical, A the welt, C the eaſt, or a 
place of go degrees from the zenith in the firſt vertical. 
All the verticals are repreſented by right lines drawn from 
the centre E to the ſeveral degrees of the horizon. Di- 


vide BD into 180 degrees, as in the former methods; 


the point in EB, repreſenting 51 deg. 32 min. of the 


arch B C, will be the projection of the north pole, which 
note with the letter P. The point in E, repreſent- 
ing 51 deg. 32 min. 


C towards 0), will be the projection of the interſection 


of the equator and meridian of London, which note 
with the letter and from this, towards P, write the 
numbers of the degrees, 1, 2, 3. &c. As alſo from Q to- 
wards D, and from B towards P; viz. 51, 52, 53, XC. 

hen taking the correſponding points of equal degrees; 
"12. 99 and 99, 88 and 88, &c. about then as diame- 
ters, deſcribe circles, which will repreſent parallels, or 


_— of latitude, with the equators, tropics, and polar 
cles, 


2 For the meridians, firſt deſcribe a circle through 
4 three points A, P, C. This will repreſent the meri- 
- an 90 degrees from London. Let its centre be M 
inBD continuing 
the ſout 


nag Face!) 2 A being the diameter; through M 


For particular Maps of leſs extent. 


of the arch DC (reckoning from | 


to the point N, which repreſents 


MAP 


draw a parallel to AC; viz. F H, continued each way 
to K and L. Divide the circle, PH N F into 360 de- 
grees, and from the point P draw right lines to che ſeve- 
ral degrees, cutting K F H L, through the ſeveral points 
of interſeddion, and the two poles P, N, as through 
three given points, deſcribe circles repreſenting all : 
meridians. The centres for deſcribing the arches will 
be in the ſame K L, as being the ſame that are found by 
the former interſection; but are to be taken with this 
caution, that for the meridian next BDN towards A, 
the moſt remote centre towards L, be taken for the 
ſecond, the ſecond from this, &c. The circles of longi- 


rude and latitude thus drawn, inſert the places from a 


table, as has been directed. 


Conſtrudt ion of Maps on the plane of the meridian.— This 


projection is taught by Prolemy, and recommended by 
him as proper for that part of the earth then known. In 
this, the equator and parallels are arches of circles, and 
the meridians arches of ellipſes; the eye hanging over 
the plane of that meridian which paſſes over the middle 
of the inhabited world. But in regard the deſcription of 
theſe ellipſes is ſomewhat perplexing, and becauſe this 
method ſeems calculated only for a part of the earth, it 
is not now uſed. | 

There is a ſecond method, ſomething akin to it, which 
repreſents the circles of latitude by right lines, and the 
meridians by arches of ellipſes: as mult be the caſe, if 


lines be conceived to fall from the ſeveral points of each 
hemiſphere, perpendicularly on the plane of the firſt me- 


ridian, and the eye be ſuppoſed at an infinite diſtance 


from the earth; ſo that all the rays emitted from the 


places of the earth to it may be accounted parallels, as 
well as perpendiculars to the plane of the firſt meridian. 


Mays, general, are the hemiſpheres; which are for the 


moſt part conſtructed ftereographically. 


Maps, refi/:near, are thoſe wherein both the meridians 


and parallels are repreſented by right lines, which by 


the laws of perſpective is impoſfible; in regard there can 


no ſuch potition be aſſigned the eye and the plane, as that 
the circles both of longitude and latitude thall be light 


lines. 


In the firſt method above laid down, the meridians are 


rigbt lines, but the parallels are circles ; in the fifth, the 
parallels are right lines, and the meridians ellipſes. In 


all other perſpective methods, both kinds of circles are 
curve: one method indeed muſt be excepted, wherein 
the meridians are right lines, and the parallels hyper- 
boles ; as when the eye is placed in the centre of the 
earth, and the plane, through which it is viewed, is 
parallel to the hrit meridian: but this method is rather 
pretty than uſeful, | 
Rectilinear maps are chiefly uſed in navigation, to fac 


ili- 
tate the eltimation of the thip's way. See CHarT:. | 


Conſtruction of particular Mars. — Particular Maps of 
large tratts, as Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, ate 


projected after the ſame manner as general ones; only 
let it be obſerved, that ror different parts, different me- 
thods may be choſen. Africa and America, ſor inſtance, 
in regard the equator paſſes through them, cannot be 
conveniently projected by the firſt method, but much 
better by the ſecond. Europe and Aſia are molt conve- 
niently repreſented by the third; and the polar parts, or 
the frigid zones, by the firſt. | 

To begin then, draw a right line on your plane or pa- 
per, for the meridian of the plane over which the eye 
1s conceived to hang, and divide it into degrees, as be- 
fore, which will be the degrees of latitude. Then from 


the tables take the latitude of the two parallels, which 


terminate each extreme. The degrees of theſe latitudes 
are to be noted in the meridian ; and through them draw 
perpendiculars, bounding the map towards north and 
ſouth. This done, meridians and parallels are to be 


drawn to the ſeveral degrees, and the places to be in- 
ſerted, till the map is complete. 


In maps of ſmaller 
portions of the earth, the geographers take another me— 


thod. Firlt, a tranſverſe line is drawn at the bottom of 
the plane, to repreſent the latitude, wherein the ſouther- 
moſt part of the covntry, to be exhibited, terminates. 
In this line, ſo many equal parts are taken as that coun— 
try is extended in longitude, On the middle of this 
lame line erect a perpendicular, having ſo many parts 
as there are degrees of latitude between the northern and 
ſouthern limits of the country. How big theſe parts are 
to be, may be determined by the proportion of a degree 
of a great circle to a degree of the parallel repreſented by 
the tranſverſe line at bottom. Through the other ex- 
treme of this perpendicvlar, draw another perpendicular, 
or a parallel to the line at bottom, in which are to be 
ſeen as many degrees of longitude, as in the lower line, 
and theſe too equal to each other, unleſs the latitudes 
happen to be remote from each other, or from the equa- 
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tor. But if the loweſt parallel be at a conſiderable di- 


ſtance from the equinoctial, or if the Jatitude of the 
northern limit go much beyond that of the ſouthern 3 the 
parts or degrees of the upper line mult not be equal to 
thoſe of the lower, but leſs, and that according (o the 
proportion which a degree of the more northern parallel 
has to a degree of the more ſouthern. Aſter parts have 
been thus determined, both on the upper and lower line, 
for the degrees of longitude : right lines muſt be drawn 
through the beginning and end of the ſame number, 
which lines repreſent the meridians z then through the 
ſeveral degrees of the perpendicular erected on the mid- 
dle of the firſt tranſrerſe line, draw lines parallel to that 
tranſverſe line: theſe will rep:eſent parallels of latitude. 
Laſtly, at the points wherein the meridians of longitude 
and the parallels of latitude concur, inſert the places from 
a table, as beſore directed. But though there are va- 
rious modes of conſtructing theſe maps, they are in 
general defective, ſo as not to be applied with accuracy 
and facility to the purpoſes intended, in determining the 
courſes or bearings of places, their diſtances, or both. 
For Mays of provinces, or {mall tracts, as parithes, ma- 
nors, &c. we uſe another method, more ſure and ac- 
| curate than any of the former. In this the angles of 
poſition, or the bearings of the ſeveral places, with re- 
gard to one another, are determined by proper inſtru- 


ments, and transferred to paper. This conſtitutes an 


art apart, called SURVEYING. 


Mars, the uſe of, is obvious from their conſtruction. The 


degrees of the meridians and parallels ſhew the longi- 
tudes and latitudes of places, and the ſcale of miles an- 
nexed, their diſtances ; the (itvation of places, with re- 
gard to each other, as well as to the cardinal points, 


appears by inſpection, the top of the map being always 


the north, the bottom the ſouth, the right hand the eait, 
and the left the welt; unleſs the compaſs uſually an- 
'nexed {hew the contrary. 


MAPLE, acer, in Botany, a genus of the poiyzamia mo- 


noecia clais, Its characters are theſe : it hath hermaphro- 


dite and male flowers on the ſame tree; the hermaphro- | 


dite flowers have an empalement cut into five parts ; the 
corolla has ſive petals, eight Ramina, and one pointal; 
the ſlowers are ſucceeded by two winged capſules, joined 
at their baſe, each including a ſingle feed ; the male 
flowers have the ſame characters, but have no ityle, ſo 
are not fruitſul. There are twelve ſpecies. OR 
The ſeveral ſorts of this tree are easily propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in an open 
bed of common earth, covering them about half an inch 
thick with light earth ; the ſpring following they will 
| Appear above ground, and will grow to a foot high the 
firſt ſummer. About the Michaelmas following they are 
to be removed, and planted in rows at three feet di- 
ſtance, and two feet diſtance in the rows, in which place 
they may remain three or four years ; and at that time 
they will be large enough to plant out into the places 
they are to ſtand in. | FEE, 
be great maple commonly, though very impropecly 
called the /ycamore-tree, is raiſed very eaſily in this man 
ner, and is a very valuable tree for gentiemen who have 


Plantations near the fea, as it bears the ſpray of the ſalt- | 


water very well, and will deſend all the reſt if planted 
bebind them. The Norway maple will alſo anſwer this 


purpoſe. The timber of the common maple is far ſape- | 


rior ro the beech for all uſes of the turner; and when 


it abounds with knots, is highly elteemed by the joiners, 


for inlaying, &c. On account of the lightneſs of the 
wood, it is often employed by the muſical inſtrument 


makers: and on account of its whiteneſs, it was for- 


merly much uſed for tables, &c. 
The Viiginian kinds may be propagated, either thus by 


ſowing, or by laying down the young branches early in | 


the ſpring, giving them a little fit at the joint, by which 
means they, will take ſulſicient root in a twelve-month 
to be tranſplanted out. Miller. 


MaPLE, ſugar, a kind of ſugar made from a ſpecies of the 


maple, called by monſicur Sarazin, acer Canadenſe ſac- 
chariferum jruflu minoris Mr. Darazin, a phyſician at 

nebec, intending to inquire at large into the nature of 
this ſort of ſugar, obſerved that there were four ſpecies 
of maple common in the places where it was made, all 
which he ſent over to the garden at Paris. One of theſe 
ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the ſmallneſs of its 
fruit, is called the ſugar-maplc: this grows to ſixty or 
cighty ſcet high, and its juice, which is very redundant 
in the months of April and May, is eaſily made into a 
very good ſugar. They procure this juice from the nee 
by piercing a hole in the trunk, and placing vetlels to 


reccive it, This juice being evaporated, yields about 


one twentieth part of its own weight in pure ſugar. A 
middle-ſized tree, of this ſpecies, will yield tixty 01 
eighty pints of this juice, without receiving any damage 
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as its growth; and much more than this ma be 
drawn, but then the tree manifeſtly ſuffers for jt, Bos 
Mr. Sarazin obſerved fome very remarkable particy! 
in regard to the ſaccharine quality of this juice, inet 
which it never had it in the proper perfection. x Tie 
tree at the time that the juice is drawn out, muſt "ap 
its bottom covered with ſnow ; and if it is not ep 
ſo, the Indians know fo well the neceſſity of it, that th 
always bring ſnow from elſewhere, and heap it u 
round it. 2. This ſnow muſt afterwards be woke? 
away by the ſun-thine, not gradually thawed by a war 
air. 3. There mult have been a froſty night before te 
opening the hole in the trunk. It 1s remarkable that 
theſe circumſtances are ſuch as cuſtom and experience 
alone could have pointed out, ſince they feein contra; 
to reaſon; and ſo it is in many of the operations in 
chemiſtry, where the moſt ſeemingly rational means 
fail, while thoſe, which ſhould ſeem quite contradict or: 
to reaſon, ſucceed. It is obſerved, that if the Juice 45 
the maple be not in a condition to become ſaccharine 
while the ſnow lies at its root unthawed, that it almoſt 
immediately becomes fo on the melting of the ſnow 
and its penetzating into the earth. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1730. | 15 . | 
Ihe juice of the maple, unboiled, has been drank as an 
antiſcorbutig: the ſugar and molaſſes, which are ſaid 
to be leſs ſweet than thoſe extracted from the ſugar— 
cane, are ſuppoſed to be more medicinal in diſorders of 
the breaſts. hn CE 
MAPPARIUS, an officer among the Romans, who in the 
public games, as thoſe of the Circus, and of the gladia- 
tors, gave the ſignal for their beginning, by throwing 
an handkerchief (appa) which he had before received 
from the emperor, conſul, prætot, or other ſupreme 
_ ofhcer then preſent. | | N 
MARAC ANA, in Oiniihelogy, the name of a bird of the 
parrot-kind, but larger than the common ſpecies, and 
covered all over with bluiſi-grey feathers. It is very 
common in the Brazils. | | 
The natives alſo call another bird of the parrot-kind by 
the ſame name, which is of a fine green on the head, 
neck, and back, but the crown of the head looks a little 
bluiſh z the tail is mixed of red and a bluiſh-green; the 
under part being red, as is alſo the under part of the 
wings; at the origin of each wing, it has allo a red ſpot; 
and on each ſide of the head a brown one. The noiſe 
this bird makes, is oe, oe, oc. | | | 
MARACOCK, in Botany, See Passlox-Horber. : 
MARANA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the ſtramonium, or thorn-apple, a plant kept 
in ſome gardens. : Ea: | 
MARANTA, in Botany, ſee Iudian AR ROW rost. 
MARASMUS, Magaowos, derived from the verb yagayey, 
to waſie, in Medicine, an extreme waſting, or conſump- 
tion of the whole bod e. wy 
A maraſmus 1s an extreme degree of atrophy; as an 
heCtic ſever is an extreme degree of maraſmus. 
MAR AUDING, from the French, maraude, in Military 
Language, is a term applied to a party of foldiers, who, 
without any order, go into the neighbouring bouſes or 
villages, when the army is either in camp or in gaizilon, 
to plunder and deſtroy, &c. 0 


MARAVEDI, a little Spaniſh copper coix, worth ſome- 


what more than a French denier, or halt a farthing Eng- 
lich. . 5 | 9 9 5 | 
The word is Arabic, and took its riſe from the A!mora- 
vides, a dynaſty of Moors, who paſſing out of Africa 
into Spain, impoſed their own name on this coin, which, 
by corruption, was afterwards changed into maravedi.— 
Mention is made of it in the Decretals, as well as in 
other Latin writers, under the name of marabitiui. 

The Spaniards always count by maravedis, both in com- 
merce and in their finances, though the coin itſelf is no 
longer current among them. Sixty-three var avedis are 
equivalent to a rial of ſilver; ſo that the piaſter, or piece 
of 5ighe rials, contains five hundred and four; and the 
piſtole of four pieces of ciglt, two thouſand and ſixteen 
maravedis. — 
This ſmallueſs of the coin produces vaſt numbers in the 
Spaniſh accounts and calculation; inſomuch that 2 
ſtranger or correſpondent would think himſelf indebted 
ſeveral millions for a commodity that colt but a few 
pounds. Abs ; : . 
In the laws of Spain, we meet with ſeveral kinds ot 
maravedis; Alphonſine maravedis, white mara, He- 
ravedis of good money, maravedis Combrenos, black 
maravedis, and old maravedis. When we find mara 
alone, and without any addition, it is to be underitood 
of thoſe mentioned above. The teſt are different in 
value, ſineneſs of metal, time, &c. Mariana alerts, 
that this coin is older than the Moors; that it came 


from the Goths; that it was anciently equal (0 2 way 
34 
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art of the rial, and conſequently of twelve times the 
value of the preſent maravedi, Under Alphonſus XI. 
the maraved; Was ſeventeen times; under Henry II. ten 
times; and under Henry III. five times; and under 
John II. two times and an hall the value of the preſent 
maraveds ; 
MARB A818, in Botany, a name given by ſome to a kind 
of plant which they tay climbed up trees, and there hung 
down from their branches in form of long jointed and 
naked ſilaments. 
The word ſeems to he only a corruption of the word 
anabaſis of Pliny, which he calls allo EPHEDRA, and 
gives the ſame character to. 
The marbaſis of the ancients ſeems to mean our usNEA. 
ARBLE, MaRMoR, a precious kind of ſtone, found in 
great maſſes, and dug out of pits or quarries; being of 
a conſtitution ſo hard and compact, and a grain, lo fine, 
as readily to take a beautiful poliih ; much uled in orna- 
ments of buildings, as columns, (tatucs, altars, tombs, 
chimney- pieces, tables, and the like. 
The word comes from the French marbre, and that from 
the Latin marmor, of the Greek waguaipe, to ſhiue, or 
glitter. | | 
ar bes make a peculiar genus of ſoſſils, the chataclers 
of waich are theſe: they are bright and beautiful 
ſtones, compoſed of ſmall ſeparate concretions, moder- 
ately hard, not gielng hire with ſteel, and lermenting 
Wich and ſoluble in acid menſtrua, and calcining in a 
iht hre. | | 
There eis an.infinite number of different kinds of marble, 
and they are uſually Cenominated, either from their co— 
Jour, their age, their country, their grain, their deg 
hardneſs, their weight, or their defect 
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s: ſome are of 
one {imple colour, as w hite or black; others ſtreaked or 
variegated with ttains, ciouds, waves, veins, Kc. but 
almoit alt are opake, excepting the white, which, when 
cut in thin ſlices, becomes tranſparent, 

By theſe characters the marbles, properly ſo called, 
diſtinguithed from the PORPHYRIES and GRANITES, 
which are properly ſtones of a very different Kind, being 
compoled of very dierent particles, and echibiting con- 
trary properties. Sir Wilham Hamilton oblervcs, that 
many variegated marbles, aud precious ſtones, arc the pro- 
duce of volcanos. Phil. Frant. vol, lvin. p. 12. 
MakrBL ts, ancient, are thoſe, whole quariics are loft, or 
inacceſſible to us, and whercof we have only ſome 
wrought pieces remaining. | | 
MaRrBLES, modern, are thoſe whoſe quarries are ſtill open, 
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ſpecies from thoſe which he has deſeribed. By this 
regular arrangement of colours, which he has purſued 
through the whole genus, he has made it eaſy for his 
readers readily to find whether a marble, as far as his 
knowledge cxtends, has been hitherto deſcribed or not, 
or whether there are any which approach it in colour, 
on only reviewing the ſingle ſection where thoſe colours 
are arranged, 
MarBLE, African, has a black ground, diverſified with 
moderately large white ſpots, which do not communi— 
cate with each other : they are ſometimes allo tinged a 
little reddiſh, and the marble has fome marcaſnical 
grains intermixed with it. It admits a good poliſh, and 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel. 
MaRBLE, Alabandium MarmoR, a name given by the 

ancients to a very remarkable gloſſy ſpecies of black mar- 
ble, dug near a city of that name in Caria, and much 
'ufed in building among the Romans. 
VARBLE, Auguſian. See Egyption MARBLE. 
MARBLE of Auvergne, in France, is of a pale red, mingled 
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with violet, green, and yellow. 
MARBLE of Brabangon, in Hainault, is black veined with 
White. | | | 
Marrz of Breſſe, in Italy, is yellow, with ſpots of white. 
MARZLE, Brocatello, is mingled with little thades of Iſa- 
bella, yellow, pale, and grey. It comes from Tortoſa in 
Spain, where it is dug out of an ancient quarry, There 
is alſo another kind of ancient Brocatello dug near Adti- 
anopie. Lhere is allo an Italian mare, called Brocatello, 
which is elegant and. beautiful, of a fine bright yellow 
colour, thickiy variegated with irregular veins and {pots 
of purple, aud ſpots or ſpaces of fine pellucid ervſtal- 
ized ſpar, and alfo of ſewip:Nlucjd ſpar: the poliſh is 
admirable, and equal to that of the finelt agate; but its 
ſurface is not periectly ſmooth, beivg generally ſome- 
what flawed. 
ARBLUE, Carnaggicue, is an Italian marble, ſo ealled from 
its leln-like colour, exhibiting thades of a pale, whitith, 
and yellow! catts, and alſo of a refy hue, ſtronger in 
ſome parts than others. It is capable of a very fine 
poliſh, 5 EN 
ManU, of Carrera, on the coaſts of Genoa, is very 
white, and fittelt of all others fer works of iculpturc. 
Sce PARIAN MARBLE, 1 8 | | 
MARBLE, Carryſtium WiARt MOR, a name given by the an- 
cients to a ſpecies of le, dug in the iſland of that 
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name, and much uſed in oraumentiug the public buiid- 


and out of Which blocks continue to be dug. | 

The marbles are. a genus of bodies ſuppoled to be very 
well known, becauſe ſeen every day, and in com m 
uſe ; bur they are in reality, notwithitanding that, per- 
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all the bodies of this kind. The people We work upon 
them, know nothing more of them than that this will, 
and that will not receive a poliſh in a high degree; and 
that this may be worked, and another refuſes the tools: 
and the men of ſcience have contdered them even lels 
than theſe. WR | 

The marbles were one of thoſe ſets of bodies that the 
ancients were well acquainted with, and it may give no 
imall light into their tue hiſtory, to pay a ſtrict atten- 
tion to what they have left us concerning them, and 
Inquire which of thoſe in uſe among them are known to 


of many of them. Hill's Hiit. of Foil. p. 401. 


ranged the diſferent ſpecies of mar bes into four general 
diviſions. 


marbles. 


diviſion comprehends thoſe marbles, that are variegated 


bodies. 


or catalogue of all the marbles of theſe colours, lightly 


baps one of the moſt contuſed, and leaſt undc!itooa of 


us, and which loft, and by what names we now call 
their Auguſteum, Tiberianuin, Luculleumy and the reſt. 
This may lerve to give a certain account of what they 
knew, and perhaps may poinc out to the builder, ſta— 
tuary, and phylician, ſome new uſes, at lcait new to us, 


Mr. Mendes de Coſta, in his Hiltory ot Follils, has ar- 


The firſt diviſton comprebends thoſe of one 
Plain uniform colour, the kinds of which are cahly di- 
ſtinguiſhed : and this diviſion includes the black, white, 
aſh and grey, brown and red, yellow, blue, aud green 
The ſecond diviſions contains thofe marbles, 
Which are only of two colours: and ifi this civition he 
has firſt placed the marbles, whoſe chief or ground co- 
Jour is black, variegaed with the other colours; as 
black with white, black with aſh and grey, black with 
brown and red, with yellow, with blue, and with green, 
all in their due order: and in the ſame manner he has 
proceeded with all the other chicf colours, e. g. white 
with black, with grey, brown, red, &c. aſh and grey 
marbles, variegated with other colours; brown and red 
marbles, variegated with other colours, &c. His third 


with many colours. And his fourth diviſion includes 
thoſe that contain ſhells, corals, and other extraneous 


At the end of each ſection he has given a lilt | 


menugned by authors, and which ſeem of diſlerent 


ings; it was of a beautiful green, deeper than the Li- 
berian and Auguſtan marble, We meet with it ſome— 
times among ancient remains; and: the Itelian antiqua- 
ries particularly mean this, by a name alſo in uſe among 
us, and profiituted to every other ipecics of green mar- 
ble, the verde antiques - 
MarBLE of Champagne reſemales the Brocatello, being 
mixed with ble in round Hains, like partridges eyes. 
MaRBLE, Cheruitiau. See CHERNITES and Lgdinum, 
below. | | | 
MARBLE, Chium MAR MOR, in tne Natura! Hiflory of the 
Ancients, the name of a black marie, called alſo the 
lapis obſidianus. It is very hard and of a fine black; 
and beſide the many uſes which the ancients put it to, 
is well known among our goldi{miths by the name of the 
touch-ſtone, molt of them being ſurniched with nothing 
better for that purpoſe than a piece of this, though the 
baſaltes, which might be had plentifully enough, is 
greatly prelcrable for thoſe uſes; any black marble, hows 
ever, that is tolsrably hard, will do. . 
MARBLE, Cipellino, or Ciolliu, the true Egyptian marble, 
is of a ſea-green colour, mixed with large waves cr 
clouds of white or pale green. Scammezzi takes this to 
be the ſame with that which the ancients called Au- 
guſium & Tiberium marmor; becaule diſcovered in 
Egypt in the time of  Avgultus and Tiberius. This 
marbie is dug in Italy, and is called Cips!/acto, from its 
leck-like colour: or, according to others, from its veins 
ſometimes running within one another, like the coat of 
an onion. Uhis is ſeppoled to be the ſame with the 
Carytium marmor of the ancients. ME Ku 
MARBLE, Coraliiic ym MaRMok, of the ancients, was 
ſound near the river Coralius, otherwiſe Sangarus, in 
Phrygia, and reſembled ivory. It was probably the lame 
with the CHERNITES, | 
MARBLE, Ceralloide, in Natural Hi/ferv, the name given 
by authors to ſuch ma bes as have ypecrmens of the ma- 
rine corals, or bodies of that kind, immerſed in them; 
as the ſca-ſheils are buricd in, and make a part of the 
body of others. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of mar; ſubject to ho'd theſe 
bodies, but we have in Eagland principally two in ule, 
the one cf a greyiſh black 
black. 
Phe firlt is found in many parts of Derbyſhire, and the 
corals it contains ale of the porous kind, and of ole of 
| the 
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the moſt elegant ſpecies in the world; they are lodged 


in it at all angles, and in all direQtions, and are in ge- 


neral about an inch and half long, and three quarters of 
an inch broad, though ſome are much larger, and others 


ſmaller. They are compoſed of longitudinal plates, 
very fine and thin, and of a ſnow-white, ranged in di- 


-ſtin& orders, and finely interſperſed at ſmall diſtances, 


with thin tranſverſe plates; the whole internal part of 
the coral being thus divided into a ſort of ſquare cells. 
This net-like divifion runs through about three-fourths of 
the body, but the top has only the longitudinal plates 
without the tranſverſe ones. It is plain that theſe, be- 
fore they were received into the bed of marble, had been 


ſuſtained in a fluid containing a very beautiful greyiſh- 
white ſpar, for the net-like plexus of the bed is full of 


this matter; but the open part at top having no plates 
for the retaining this matter, has remained empty til! 
received into the marble, and is there found filled up 
with the common blackiſh matter of the reſt of the ſtra- 
tum. It is an extremely beautiful ſubſtance when 
poliſhed, and is uſed in many ornamental works. It is 
found in many parts of Derbyſhire, and in Wales. 

The other, or black coralloide marble, is allo a very 
beautiful ſpecies; it is a very cloſe compact ſub- 


ſtance, and of a fine even texture, very hard, of a deep 


Jetty black, and capable of a high poliſh. It is elegantly 
variegated with fair and perfect ſpecimens of a cotalloide 


porus, approaching to the nature of the former, but | 


ſmaller, and of a leſs elegant texture; and among thele 
has vſually a great number of ſea-ſhells, both of the tur- 


| binated and bivalve kinds. Theſe are lodged in various 
directions, and all of them, the corals as well as the 


ſhells, are of a pure ſnow- white; and as the matter and 
texture of the others plainly ſhewed, that they had been 
filled with ſpar before they were immerſed into the bed 
of marble ; theſe, on the other hand, retaining now no 


part of their original texture, though exactly their ex- 


ternal figure, but being all made up of the ſame plain 
white ſpar, plainly ſhew that they were lodged in 
the marble empty, and in their own native ſtate ; for 
the cavities both of the corals and ſhells are all nicely 
filled with the matter of the marble; but they have now 
no coralline nor teſtaceous matter about them, but in 
tract of time have plainly periſhed, and the cavities they 
left in the hard and ſmooth maſs of the marble have 


been nicely and finely filled up with this ſpar, which | 
therefore now as perfeAly repreſents their figures, as it 


themſelves were there. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 473. 


It is found in great plenty in many parts of Ireland, 


particularly about Kilkenny, and is brought in great 


quantities to London, and uſed about chimney-pieces, 


and other ornamental works, and is commonly known 
among artificers by the name of Kilkenny marble, 


MarBLE, Derby, among our artificers, a name given to a 
very beautiful ſpecies of marble found in many parts of | 
| Derbyſhire, and frequently worked into chimney-pieces 


in London, 
It is a very ſingular and brautiſul ſpecies ; its conſtituent 
matter is a pale, fine, whitiſh-brown marble, of a fine 


_ cloſe texture, and very bright and glittering hue. This 


is ſo full of entrochi, that they make more than half the 


fubſtance of the maſs; and theſe cutting in different di- 
rections, and taking a fine poliſh, add greatly to the 


beauty of the whole, when wrought, Hill's Hiſt. of 


C a 
The various forms in which theſe bodies appear in the 


ſtone, when cut, might give a ſuſpicion that many of 
them were ſome other foſſil; but this is only owing to 


their lying in all directions in the maſs; but when nicely 


examined, the oldeſt of them will be found to be no 
Other than what a Hufe common entrochus may be cut 


into. They are of all ſizes, from the thickneſs of a large 


"YO of 11arble, in all its appearances, is, though 4 
very beautiful, yet a. very rude, irregular, and various 
maſs. It is of a firm compact texture, and moderately 
heavy, and may be properly called a green marble varie. 
gated with white, for thoſe are its two conſpicuous co- 
lours; but it has theſe mixed in ſo great a variety as to 
afford lights and ſhades of a vaſt number of degrees of 
colours. It has, beſides theſe, alſo many other variega- 
tions of a duſky colour approaching to black. It is very 
bright and glitiering, when freſh broken, and variouſly 
ſo in its various parts. In the white parts it is brighteſt 
of all, and the other colours are more lucid as they are 
paler, or nearer approach to the white. It has, how. 
ever, among its other pron ſome of a very beauti- 
ful green foliaceous talc. The whole is capable of a 
good polith, and is common in tables, &c. in the houſes 
of the polite part of the world. Hill's Hiſt, Foff. p. 481. 
MaRBLE of Djnan, near Liege, is of a pure black, very 
beautiful, and very common. | | 
MaRBLE Vile, a very common, but very improper term 
uſed for the green or greeniſh grey marble, full of ſmall 
ſea-thells, of which the flender pillars of our Gothic 
buildings are made. The two kinds of marble called b 
this general name are diſtinguiſhed by Dr. Hill, by the 
names of, 1. marmor vireſcens conchylits frequenter aſper- 
ſum green marble, thick ſet with ſea-ſhelis: and, 2. 
marmor cinero-virens conchyliis paucioribus refertum ; 
greyiſh green marble, more thinly interſperſed with ſca— 
ſhells. _'The firſt is moſt frequent in Italy, and is the 
fuſible marble of that part of the world: and the ſecond is 
dug in Derbyſhire, Dorſerſhire, Suſſex, and many other 
parts of England, and is what the pillars in our cathe- 
drals are made of, and is conſequently the ſpecies called 
4 55 marble in England. Hill's Hiſt. of Fofl. p. 470. 
"rom the length and ſlenderneſs of theſe columns it has 
been vulgarly ſuppoſed that they were call in moulds, 
but reaſon, and a knowledge of nature, ſufficiently ex- 
plode the conjecture, ſince we well know that marble 
will burn to lime inſtead of melting in the fire, and that 
the ſhells it contains mult have been calcined to powder 
alſo, not having been found as they now are, if it were 
poſſible that marble could have been run. | 
We have in England, in many places, vaſt quarries of 
marble, all full of fea-ſhells, and theſe pillars have been 
all cut out of the marb/e of ſuch quarries. The ſhells it 
contains are of different kinds, ſome turbinated, and 
others bivalve, and of the tellina and punctunculus kind; 
and theſe being filled with a pure and white ſpar, give a 
fine variety to the whole marble when wrought. 
MARBLE of Guachenet, near Dinan, is of a reddiſh brown, 
with white ſpots and veins, „ | 
MaRBLE, Herboſum MARMOR. See HeERBosum. 
MaRBLE, Hymettium MARMOR, a name given by many 
of the old writers to a fort of white marble, ſometimes _ 
variegated with other colours, but remarkable for its 


great gloſs, and the high poliſh it was capable of; this, 


was greatly uſed among the Romans for the columns of 
their public buildings. Fg „„ 
MARBLE, Jaſſenſe MAR Mon, a name given by the ancients 
to a very beautiful ſpecies of marble. It was remarkably 
hard, capable of a very fine poliſh, and was of a beauti- 
ful red, approaching to what we call blood-colour, ele- 
gantly variegated with veins and clouds of a bluiſh white. 
MARBLE, 1:a/ian, a name uſed by our artificers for two or 
three of the variegated marb/es, of great beauty, com- 
monly wrought into chimney-pteces and other orna— 
mental things. | | 
The name is a very indeterminate one, many of the 
plain, as well as the variegated marbles, being from Italy, 
and indeed many of the variegated ones which have 
other peculiar names, though known to be brought from 
Italy, being never called by it; fo that if any meaning 


is to be fixed to the word at all, it muſt be ſaid to mean 


pin, to half an inch or more, 
ſuch of the variegated foreign marbles as are not diſtin» 


MaRBLE, Docimenum Mak MOR. See DociImENUM, 


MarBLE, Egyptian, a name given by our artificers to a | guiſhed by any other peculiar title, 


very beautiful green and white marb/e, greatly in uſe 


among us, and brought in great quantities from Egypt, and 
other places. It was alſo in frequent uſe, and in great 
eſteem, among the Romans, who received it alſo from 


Egypt, and diſtinguiſhed, without ſuſſicient reaſon, two 
kinds of it, from the different diſpoſition and orders of its 
variegations, aud honoured them with the names of two 
of their emperors, in whoſe reigns they were ſirſt brought 
into uſe. Theſe were the marmor Auguſteum and Tiberi— 
anum, Thoſe pieces in which the variegations were 
waved and thrown into arches and circular figures, they 
called the Auguſtan, and thoſe which were marked with 
more diffuſed and ſcattered veins, they called the 77 
berian. Theſe were the whole differences between the 


two: and if we were to acknowledge different ſpecies 


from ſuch differences as theſe, we mult allow almolt as 
many different ſpecies as we can ſee blocks of marbe, 


The artifcers chiefly comprehend, however, under this 
name five ſpecies: 1. "The common purple and white 
variegated one. This is a very beautiful maſs, aud in 
general moderately fine, but of very different degrees of 
purity and haidneſs in its different parts. It is, in 
general, white, veined, ſpotted, and variegated with 
purple; but, in fome blocks, the purple makes the 
ground, and the white the variegation, and in molt it 
is vatiegated beſide with ſpots of pale red and brown, 
ſometimes of yellow, and ſometimes of a greentſh browll. 
This is the molt common marble of Italy. A brown 
and white friable one. This emulates the figure of the 
former in the diſpoſition of its veins, but is only of a 
white ground, veined with a dufl:y brown, and is the 
ſofteſt of all the marbles, The white part of it appears 
compoſed of granules, looſely hung together, and, on 3 


near view, much relembles loal-lugar of the fincit kind, 
au 


and if feraped with a knife readily Falls away it large 

— e ſand. This is alſo common in Italy. 3. A | | 

ard variegated blue and white marble. This is a ſome- 

what coarſe marble, of a rough grain, ad of a looſe 
uſky 


| exture, and is variegated with a blue, and 
a vearl colds or bluiſh white, each making uſually an 
equal part of the maſs, This is very common in Italy, 
and great quantities of it are imported hither. 4. A fine 
black and yellow one, the yellow veins appearing like 
ſtreaks of gold. This is much eſteemed and uſed. And, 
5. A purple and yellow one, of great beauty, and very 
great price. 1 his has of late been ſold at a higher rate 
than ordinary. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 476, 477, 478. 
Mags LE, Kilkenny. See Coralloide MaR BLE, ſupra. 
Mau BLUE, Lacedæmonium MARMoOR. See LACEDAMO- 
Minit of Languedoc is of a vivid red, with large whire 
veins or ſtains, and is very common: there is ſome, 
whoſe white borders pretty much on the blue; but this 

1 {s value. f 
Nee of Lavee, in Maine, hos a black ground, with 
little narrow veins of white : there is another kind of it, 
red with veins of dirty white. 
MARBLE, Leſbium MaRmoR. See LESBIUM. | 
MAR DIL E, Lucullenm MARMOR. See LUCULLEUM. | 
MaRBLE, Lumachello, is ſo called, becauſe mingled with 
ſpots, brown, black, and white, formed of periwinkle- 


MaRBLE, Lunenſe Max MOR. See LUNENSE. _ 
MaRrzltE, Lychnitis Max MOR, in the Natural Hiſtory of 
the Ancients, a name given by many to the Parian MAR- 


were formed. | = 
Vario imagines that it had this name from xvyns, a lamp, 
becauſe, as he ſuppoſes, it was cut by candle-light in the 
quarries ; but it ſeems much more provable, that it had 
it from the verb xo, to ſhine, or be bright, from its 
remarkabie ſplendor. 
MARBLE, Lydium MARMOR, a name given by the an- 
_ cients, not only to the black marb/c, uſed as a touch- 
ſtone for the trial of gold, &c. but alio to another very 


cf which was red, and the veins, which were very nu- 


| This was an elegant marble, and was uſed in moſt of the 
public buildings for pavements, and covering the inner 
_ fide of the walls. | 


the Ancients, the name of a ſort of alabaſter, which niay 
properly be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the white kind. 
It is a very elegant and beautiful ſtone, of a whiteneſs 
greatly ſuperior both to the Parian marble ſo famed of 
old, and to the Carrara of the moderns; and in ſplendor 
greatly ſurpaſſing all the marble claſs. It is of a looſe, 
rough, and ſhattery texture; and when broken, is {een 
to be compoled of a multitude of broad, flat, and large 
particles, of a very bright, and perſe&tly white mar bie 
ſpar. It is always found pure and free from veins, and 
is moderately hard in the maſs, but ealily crumbles in 


high and elegant poliſh. It is found in immenſe ſtrata 
in Egypt and Arabia, and is not uncommon in Haly. 


the nature of the ſtone, ſubject to very frequent perpen- 
dicular fiſſures. And the ancients give us the ſame ac- 


| ſhells petrified in it. This is ancient, and its quarry is loſt, 


BLE, of which the fineſt ſtatues among the ancients | 


different one, brought from the fame place z the ground 


merous, and ufually beautifully diſpoſed, were white. | 


 MarsLE, Lygdinum Max uon, in the Natural Hiſtory of | 


ſmall pieces; it is however eaſily cut, and takes a very 


It is ſeldom found in large blocks, the ſtrata being, from | 


count of it, and uſed ir for making vaſes and other orna- 
mental furniture. Hills Hiſt. of Fol. p. 490. 

MarxBLE of Margoſſa, in the Milaneſe, has a white ground, 
with browniſh veins, reſembling the colour of iron rult. 
This is very common, and extremely hard. 

MARBLE, Melleum, Mak uon, in Natural Hiſtory, the 
name of a plain yellow marble, reſembling honey or pure 
Venice turpentine in colour, and thence called by Cæ- 
ſalpinus, marmor ſpecie mellis aut terebinthine. It is a 
very beautiful marble, though but of one plain colour, 
and it is a wonder it is not more imported into England. 


and capable of a very elegant poliſh. It is dug in many 
parts of Italy, and is greatly eſteemed there. It never 
has any veins. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 464. 

MARLz of Namur is a ſpecies of black marble, very hard 
and capable of a good poliſh, without any varicgations 
of other colours. It is dug near the city of Namur, and 
is common in Italy, France, and Germany. It is chielly 
uſed for monuments, tomb-ſtones, and ſuch purpolcs. 
See LUCULLEUM Marmor. | 
ARBLE, Numidicum MARMOR, in the Natural Hiſtory of 
the Ancients, the name of a peculiar ſpecies of marble, 
which was of no great beauty, but ſingular in its re- 
markable hardneſs, and capable of a very elegant poliſh. 
It ſeems to have been one of the firſt marbles the Romans 
brought into uſe in pavements, It is a very firm, hard, 


and (trong)kind, of a cloſe texture, and in colour of a 
Vor. II. NY 216. 


It is of a very agreeable colour, and is conliderably hard, 


MAR 


pale aſh- coloured blue. It is found in Italy, Spain, 

France, and Germany, but no where ſo plentifully as in 

the laſt country. It is a very durable and ſtrong kind: 

but its want of variety in colour, makes it but little 

eſteemed. Hill's Hiſt, of Fol. p. 463. 

The inbabitants of Namur and Holland call it the blue 
ne.. | 

b Ob/idian. See Ons DANS Lapis and Chium, 
above. 

MARBLE, Parian, is antique, and much celebrated in au- 
thors; it is of a beautiful white: the greateſt part of the 
Grecian ſtatues where made of it. Varro calls it [ychnites, 
8 the workmen dug it out of the quarry by lamp- 
ight. | | | 
It is called by us, at this time, Hatuary marble. 

Too many of the later writers have confounded all the 
white mar hles under the name of the Parian; and among 
the workmen, this and all the other white marbles have 
the common name of alabaf?cys; fo that it is in general 


forgotten among them, that there is ſuch a thing as ala- 


baſter different from marble; which however, is truly 
the caſe. Almoſt all the world alſo have confounde4 
the Carrara marble with this, though they are really very 
different; the Carrara kind being of a finer ſtructure and 


clearer white than the Par das, but leſs biight and 


ſplendid, harder to cut, and not capable of ſo glittering 


a poliſh, Bu | 
The true Parian marble, ſays Hill, has uſually ſomewhat 
of a faint bluith ringe among the white, and often has 


blue veins in different parts of it. But Da Coſta denies 


that theſe blue ſtreaks are ever obſervable in the true 
Parian marble, which is always of a pure white throngh- 
out: whereas, be ſays, the Saligno*marble has ſome ad- 
mixture of that colour. 


It is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have had its name ſrom the | 


iſland Paros, one of the Cyclades in the Egean Sea, 
where it was firſt found; but others will have it to have 
been fo called from Agoracritus Parius, a famous ſtatu- 
ary, who ennobled it by cutting a ſtatue of Venus in it: 
Hils Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 462. | | 
This marble, according to Pliny, was ſent for from 
Egypt, to adorn the frontiſpiece of that celebrated laby- 
rinth, which was counted one of the wouders of the 
world. | 7 | 
Among the many famous ſtatues of antiquity cut of this 
marble, the valuable and elegant ſtatue of Laocoon and 
bis two fons, mentioned by Pliny, lib. xxxvi. cap. 5. has 
eſcaped the injuries of time, and is yet preſerved at 
Rome, as are allo three other elegant ſtatues of this mar- 
ble, of Apollo, Antinous, and the trunk of a ſtatue, fup- 
poſed to have been of Hercules, which is called by the 
common people 1/ 77/6. a | 
MAR BLE of Porta Santa, at Rome, called Serna, is mingled 
wich large clouds and veins of red, white, and grey. 
MarBLE, Porter, has a black ground, with clouds and 
veins of yellow, It is dug out of the foot of the Alps 
towards Carrara. 5 | 
MARBLE of Rance, in Hainault, is of a dirty red, mixed 
with blue and white clouds and veins : this is pretty com- 
mon; but is different in degree of beauty, 


MagrBLE of Savoy is of a deep red, mixed with other co- 


lours z each piece whereof ſeems cemented on to the 
MARBLE of Sicily is a browniſh red, ſlained with oblong 
ſquares of white and Iſabella, like ſtriped taffety. The 
ancient has very vivid colours; and the modern comes 
pretty near ir. | 


greeniſh brown, with red ſtains; though this is ſome- 
what various in its colours. EE 
MarBLE, Jhaſium Mak Mog, in the Mritings of the Au- 


building. It had its name from the iſland Thaſus, one 
of the Cyclades, where it was dug; it was of a duſk 
greyith-white, and ſeemed to be compoſed of the ſame 
matter with the common white marbles, with ęgreyich 
veins : only that the matter of the veins here did not 
run into thoſe determinate parceis, but were blended 
among the whole mass. e eee 

MaRBLE of Ther, near Namur in Liege, is a pure black, 
{oft kind, and caſy to work, and receives a more beau- 
tiful poliſh than thote of Namur and Dinan. 

MaRrBLE, Tiberiauum MaR Mok, in the Natural Hiftory 
of the Ancients, the name of the green and white marb e 
common in tables, &c. at this time, and by our actificers 
called Egyptian Marble. | 
The ancient Romans had it from Egypt, and we alſs 
bare the fineſt pieces thence ; though the greater part 
of hat we uſe is not brought quite fo far. Hill's Hitt, 
of Foil, p. 481. | | 

MARBLE, Bigio Nero, or black grey, is antique, 

MARBLE, whitc-veined, has large veins with grey and blue 


ſtains on a white ground. It comes from Carrara, 
4E Mex LR, 


MaRBLE of Signam, in the Pyreneans, is ordinarily of a 


cients, a name given to a ſpecies of marble, uſed in 
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Maxst E, white, that dug out of the Pyreneaus, on the ide | 
of Bayonne, is inferior to that of Carrara, its grain be- 
ing coarſer, and ſhining, like a kind of ſalt. It is ſome- 
thing like the ancient white Greek marble, whereof their 
{ſtatues were made; but it is not ſo hard or beautiful. 

MARBLE, ancient black and* white, is now very rare, its 
quarries being entirely loſt ; it is divided between a püre 
white and a bright black in laminæ. 

MARBLE, blue Turquin, is mixed with a dirty kind of white, 
and comes from the coaſt of Genoa. 

MarBLE Fior di Perſica comes from Italy. 
red and white ſtains, ſomewhat yellowiſh. | 

MARBLE, yellow, is a kind of yellow Iſabella, without 
veins ; it is antique, and now very rare. 

MaRBLE, black antique, is of a pure black, without ſtains, 
and ſofter than the modern black. There was ſome of 
it brought from Greece, called marmor LUCULLEUM ; 
but this was not ſo much priſed as that which the 
Egyptians brought from Ethiopia, approaching to an 
iron-colour, and called BaSALTEs, or the touch-ſtone, 
becauſe it ſerved them for a trial of metals. 

MaRBLE, white and black, has a pure black ground, with 
ſome very white veins. 3s f 
MARBLE, called occhie di pavone, or peacock's eye, is min- 
led with red, white, and bluiſh clouds, ſome what re- 

ſembling the eyes at the end of a peacock's tail. 

MARBLE, green, antique, is a mixture of graſs-green and 
black, in clouds of unequal forms and bigneſſes; and is 
very rare, the quarries being loſt. | 

MARBLE, common modern green, improperly called Egyp- 

tian, is brought from Carrara, on the coalt of Genoa: it 
is of a deep green, ſported with grey. 


It conſiſts of 


MaRBLE, rigtd, is thit which, being too hard, works with 


difficulty, and is liable to ſplinter, as the block of Namur. 
MaRBLE, fibrous, is that full of threads or filaments. _ 
MARBLE, brittle, is that which crumbles under the inſtru- 
ment, as the white Greek marble, and that of the Py- 
reneans, &c. | | | 
MaRBLE, ferracy, that which has ſoft places in it, which 
mult be filled up with cement, as that of Languedoc. 


There are two defects frequent in marbles, which augment | 


the difficulty in cutting and poliſhing them ; the one, 
what they ſometimes call nails, anſwering to the knots 
in wood; the other called emeril, is a mixture of mun- 
dic, or other minerals, forming black ſtains in the mar- 
ble. 
is peculiar to the White. | | 
MARBLES, artificial, The ſtucco, whereof they make 


ſtatues, buſts, baſſo-relievoes, and other ornaments of 


architecture, ought to be marble pulveriſed, mixed in a 
certain proportion with plaiſter; the whole well ſifted, 

worked up with water, and uſed like common plaiſter. 

See STVCCO, © | 

There is alſo a kind of artificial mar ble made of the flaky 


ſelenites, or a tranſparent ſtone, reſembling plaitter ; which | 


becomes very hard, receives a tolerable poliſh, and may 
deceive a good eye. 
Muſcovy talc. | e 
There is another ſort of artificial marble, formed by cor- 
roſive tinctures, which penetrating into white marble 


to the depth of a line or more, imitate the various co- | 


lours of other dearer marbles. . CS 
There is alſo a preparation of brimſtone in imitation of 
marble. 5 D | 
To do this, you muſt provide yourſelf with a flat and 
ſmooth piece of marble; on this make a border or wall, 
to encompaſs either a ſquare or oval table, which may 
be done either with wax or clay. Then having provided 
ſeveral ſorts of colours, as white-lead, vermillion, lake, 
orpiment maſticot, ſmalt, Pruſſian blue, &c, melt on 
a ſlow fire ſome brimſtone, in ſeveral glazed pipkins; 
put one particular ſort of colour into each, and ſtir it 
well together; then having before oiled the marble all 
over within the wall, with one colour quickly drop 
ſpots upon it of larger and leſs ſize; after this, take 
another colour and do as before, and ſo on till the (tone 
is covered with ſpots of all the colours you defign to uſe. 

When this is done, you are next to conſider what colour 
the maſs or ground of your table is to be; if of a grey 
colour, then take fine ſifted aſhes, and mix it up with 
melted brimſtone; or if red, with Engliſh red oker ; 

if white, with white-lead ; if black, with lamp or ivory 
black. Your brimſtone for the ground muſt be pretty 
hot, that the coloured drops on the ſtone may unite and 
incorporate with it. When the ground is poured even 
all over, you are next, if judged neceſſary, to put a thin 
wainſcot board upon it : this muſt be done whilſt the 
brimſtone is hot, making alſo the board hot, which ought 
to be thoroughly dry, in order to cauſe the brimſtone 
to ſtick the better to it. When the whole is cold, take it 
up, and poliſh it with a cloth and oil, and it will look 
very beautiful. Smith's Laboratory, p. 248. 

MARBLE, colouring of. The colouring of marbles is a vice 


liquors. Dragon's bicod iucceeds very well in {punt of 


Ihere is another kind of /aiviis draconts, Called dragon's 


The knots are common to all marbles; the emeril | 


This kind of ſelenites reſembles 


A fine gold colour is given in the following manner: 


low, by ſolutions of dragon's blood or gamboge, may be 


ſilver ſpoon, and holding it over burving chaicoul, By 


' All the degrees of red are to be given to marble by 


out the afhilance of heat to the marble, gives Ouly a pale 


art, and in order to ſucceed in it, the pieces of mar} 
bn which the experiments are tried, muſt be well 95 
lithed, and clear from the leaſt ſpot or vein. The 
harder the murble is, the better it will bear the heat a» 
ceſſary in the operation; therefore alabaſter, aud tha 
common loft white Mae, are very improper (0 perform 
theſe operations upon. 

Heat is always necetlary for the optning the pores of the 
marble, 10 as to render it tit to receive the colours; but 
the marble mult never be made red hot, for then the 
texture of the marble itleif is injuted, and the colours 
are burnt, and lole their beauty. 1oo fmall a degtee of 
heat is as bad as too great; for, in this cate, though the 
marble receive the colour, it will avt be fixed in it, nor 
itrike deep enough. Some colours wil like, even 
cold, but they are never io well funk in as when a jult 
degree of heat is uſed. Ine proper degree is that which 
without making the marble rcd, will make cue liquor 
botl upon its tuclace. the menttiruums uted to {irike 
in the colours mult be varied according to the nature of 
the colour to be uled. A .ixivium made with horſc's or 
dog's urive, with four paits quick ume, and one pait 
pot-alhes, is excellent tor tome colours; commou iey of 
wood-athes dues very well tor others: 101 OMe, lp of 
wine is belt; and gnaily, tor others, oily liguurs, or 
common white wine. 33 ND 
The colours which have been found ro ſuccezd beſt with 
the pecuilar meniiruums, ere theie : lione-bive diſlolvcd 
in ix times the quanticy of pix vt uing, oc ot tos 
urinous lixivium; and that culuur which the paiuterg 
call litmus, dittoived in common icy oi Wood-ailics; 
An extract of laliron, and that colour made oi bicks 
thorn burrics, and called by the painters fap-greey, both 
ſucceed, well dilulved in urine and quick-wuc, and 
tolerably well in {pirit of wine, Verminon, and a nue 
powder of cochinecal, iuccced alfo very weil ww the lame 


wine, as does alio a tinctuie of logwood in the lame 
ſpirit. Atkanet-root.gives a line coiour, but the ouly 
menitruum to be uſed {or this is oil of turpentine ; for 
neither ipiric of wine, nor any lixivium, will do with it, 


blood in tears, which, mixed with une alone, gives a 
very elegant colour. Phil. Lrauf. N“ 268. or Abiiug. 
vol. iv. part ii. p. 205. „ 5 
Beſide theſe mixtures of colours and menſtruums, there 
are iome colours which are to be laid on dry and ut- 
mixed. hefe are dragon's biood of the purelt kind, for 
a red: gamboge for a yellow: green wax for a yiceuz 
common biimitone, pitch, and turpencine, for a orown 
colour. be marble, for theſe experiments, malt be 
made conſiderably hot, and then the colours are to be 
rubbed on dry in the Jump. Some of theſe colours, chen 
once given, remain immutable, others are ealily changed 
or deitroyed. Thus the. red colour given by dragon's | 
blood, or by a decoction of logwood, will be Wolly 
taken away by oil of cartar, and the polith of the mar bie 
not hurt by it, | 


take crude ſal ammoniac, vitriol, and verdigris, of cach 
equal quantities: white vitriol iucceeds beſt, and all mult 
be thorougbly mixed in fine powder, 2 927 | 

The ftaining of mrble to all the degrees of red, or yel- 


done by reducing theſe gums to powder, and grinding 
them with the ſpirit of wine, in a gla's mortar z but tor 
{maller attempes, no method is fo good as the mixing a 
little of eicher of theſe powders with ſpirit of wine, in a 


this means a hne tincture, will be extracted, aud with a 
pencil dipped in this, the fineſt traces may be made on 
the marble, while cold, which, on the heating it after- 
wars, either on ſand, or in a baker's oven, will all fink 
very deep, and remain perleckly dillinCt in the ſtone. It 
is very ealy to make the ground-colour of the marble red 
or yellow by this means, and leave white veins in i“. 
This is to be done by covering the places where the 
Whitenets is to remain with jome white paint, or even 
with two or three doubles only of paper, either of Which 
will prevent the colour from penetrating in that part. 


means of this pum alone; a flight tincture of it, with— 


ficſh-colour, but the ſtronger tinctures give it yet decp- 
er; to this the aſliſtance of heat adds yet greatly 3 aud 
nally the addition of a little pitch to the uncture gives 
it a tendency to blacknels, or auy degree of deep ted 
that is delired, | 

A blue colour may be given alſo to marble by diſſolving 
turnſol in a lixivium of lime and urine, or in the volatile 
ſpirit of urine ; but this has always a tendency to purple, 
whether made by the one or the other of theſe ways, 4 
better blue, and uled iu an ealicr manner, is furnithed wy 

| tlie 


the Canary turnſol, a ſubſtance Few © = among the | 
dyers: this needs only to be diffolved in r, and drawn 
. the place with a pencil: this penetrates very deep in- 
ot the marble, and the colour may be increaſed by draw- 
ing the pencil, werted afreſh, ſeveral times over the fame 
Fa} This colour is ſubjeCt to ſpread and diffuſe itſelf 
:rregularly ; but it may be kept in regular bounds, re Page 
cumſeribing its lines with beds of wax, or any other ſuc 
ſubſtance. It is to be obſerved, that this colour ſhould al- 
ways be laid on cold, and no heat given even afterwards 
to the marble; and one great advantage of this colour is, 
that it is therefore eaſily added to marbles already ſtained 
with any other colours, and it is a very beautiful tinge, 
and laſts a long time. Mem. Acad. Par. 1732. 2] 
This art bas in ſeveral people's hands been a very lucrative 
ſecret, though there is ſcarce any thing in it that has not 
at one time or other been publiſhed. 
Kircher has the honour of being one of the firſt who 
pobliſhed any thing practicable about it. This author 
meeting with ſtones in ſome cabinets ſuppoſed to be na- 
- tural, but having figures too nice and particular to be 
ſuppoſed to be nature's making, and theſe not only on 
the ſurface, but ſunk through the whole body of the 
fiones, was at the pains of bnding out the artiſt who did 
the buſineſs; and on his refuſing to part with the ſecret 
on any terms, this author with Albert Gunter, a Saxon, 
endeavoured to find it out; in which they ſucceeded 
at length very well. Their method is this: take 
aqua fortis and aqua regia of each one ounce, ial am- 
moniac one ounce, ſpirit of wine two drams, about 
twenty-ſix grains of gold, and two drams of pure filver 
jet the ſilver be calcined and put into a vial, and pour vpon 
it the aqua fortis; let this ſtand ſome time, then evapo- 
rate it, and the remainder will brit appear of a blue and 
afterwards of a black colout; then put the gold into an- 
other vial, pour the aqua regia upon it, and when it is 
diſſolved evaporate ir as the tormer; then put the fpitit of 
wine upon the fal ammoniac, and let it be evaporated in 
the ſame manner. All the remainders and many others 
made in the ſame manner from the other metals diſſolved 
in their proper acid menſtrua, are to be kept ſeparate and 
uſed with a pencil on the marble. Theſe will penetrate 
without the leaſt aſſiſtance of heat, and the figure being 


to be touched over with the proper colours, and this re- 
newed daily till the colours have penetrated to the defired 
depth into the ſtone. After this the maſs may be cut 
into thin plates, and every one of them will have the fi- 
gure exactly repreſented on both ſurfaces, the colours 


* 


the other tinging ſubſtances, to marble that is to be 

wrought into any ornamental work+, and where the back 
is not expoſed to view, is to apply the colours behind, and 
renew them fo often till the figure is ſufficiently feen 
through the ſurface on the front, though it does not quite 
extend to it. This is the method that of all others brings the 


The ſame author gives another method to colour marble, 
by vitriol, bitumen, &c. forming a deſign of what you 
like upon paper, and laying the ſaid delign between two 
pieces of poliſhed marble; then clofing all the interſtices 
with wax, you bury them for a month or two in a damp 
place. On taking them up, you will find, that the delign 
you painted on the paper, has penetrated the marb/es, and 
formed exaQly the tame deſign on them. Kircher's Mund. 
Subter. lib. viii. g 1. cap. 9. 5 | 
Wallerius, in his Mineralogy, vol. ii. p. 128. recom- 
mends the laſt method of Kircher; and the ſirſt method 
1s copied in the Phil. Pranſ. Ne 7. 5 
be art was practiſed by Mr. Bird, a ſtone- cutter at Ox- 
ford, before the year 1666; but his method is not te- 
corded. Mr. Robert Chambers, of Minching Hampton, 
in Glouceſterſhire, diſcovered and practiſed a method of 
cotouring marble, which he kept a ſecret. Mr. Da Coſta 
has publiſhed an account of experiments made on ſeveral 
pieces of marble (tained by this artiſt, Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
li. art. 5. p. JO, &c. 
Spots of oil {tain white mar ble, fo that they cannot be 
taken out. See STAINING of Stones. 
MARBLE, poliſhed, is that, which, being well rubbed with 
free. tone, aud afterwards with pummice-ſtone, is at lait 
poliſhed with emery, if the marble be of ſeveral colours ; 
and with calcined tin, if it be white. In Italy, they poliſh 
with a piece of lead and Emery. 
dete are various ways of poliſhing marble : ſome lay 
three or ſour blocks in a row, and with another, fixed to 
a broad beetle, and an handle fixed at oblique angles, 
with ſand and water between, work the upper ſtone 
backwards and forwards on the lower ones, till the ſtrokes 


of the ſaw are worn olf; after which they poliſh them 
with emery and putty, - 


traced with a pencil on the marb/e, the ſeveral parts ale 


never ſpreading : the niceſt method of applying cheſe, or | 


None to a nearer reſemblance of natural veins of this kind. | 


MAR 


cryſtal frit into a pot ih the furnace, and to work it before 

it has ſtood the uſual time to purify in the fire. Neri's 

Art. of Glaſs, p. 99. 

MaRBLE-wood, a name given by the people of ſome parts 

of America to the /iynum rhodium, or rote. wood, from the 

| heart of the tree being ſometimes variegated like marble: 

MARBLED, ſomething veined, or clouded; reſembling 

marble. Marbled paper is a paper ſtained with various 
clouds and ſhades, reiembling, in ſome mcaſure, the 
divers veins of marbles; the method of making which, fee 
under PaPER, 

MAaRBLED China-ware, a name given by many to a ſpecies 
of porcelain or China-ware, which feems to be full of 
cemented flaws. It is called by the Chineſe, who are 
very fond of it, tou tehi. | 
It is generally plain white, ſometimes blue, and has 
exactly the appearance of a piece of China which hag 
been firſt broken, and then had all the pieces cemented 
in their places again, and covered with the original var- 
niſh. The manner of preparing it is eaſy, and might be 
imitated with us. Inſtead of the common varniſh of the 
China-ware, which is made of what they call oil of ſtone 
and oil of fern mixed together, they cover this with a 
Gmple thing made only of a fort of ces ns. cal- 
cined to a White powder, and ſeparated from the grofler 
parts by means of water, after long grinding in mortars. 
When the powder has been thus prepared, it is left moiſt, 

or in form of a ſort of cream, with the laſt water that is 
ſuffered to remain in it, and this is uſed as the varniſh, 
Our cryſtal would ſerve full as well as the ſe coarſe agates, 
and the method of preparation is perfectly eaſy. Obſerv. 
ſur les Cout. de b'Aſic. | OF | 
The occaltion of the ſingular appearance of this fort of 
porcelain is that the varuiſh never ſpreads evenly, but 
runs into ridges and veins, 'Pheſc often run naturally into 
a iort of moiaic-work, which can ſcarce be taken for the 
effect of chance. If the marbled China be defired blue 
they firſt give it a general coat of this colour, by dipping 
the vellel into a blue varniſh ; and when this is tbofooghly 
dry, they add another coat of this agate-oil. of; 

MARBLES, playing, are moſtly imported from Holland; 
where it is laid they are made by breaking the ſtone ala- 
baſter, or other ſubſtance, into pieces, or chips ol a ſuit- 
able ſize; theſe are put into an iron mill which turns by 
water: there are ſeveral partitions with raſps within, cut 
floatway?e, not with teeth. which turn couttantly round 

with great ſwiftneſs; the friction againſt the raſps makes 
them round, and as they are formed they fall out of diffe= 
rent holes, into which k:ze or chance throws them. they 
are brought from Nuremburgh to Rotterdam, down the 
Rhine, and from thence diſperſed over Europe. | 

MARBLING, the art or act of painting or difpofing co 

lours in ſuch a manner, that they may reprefent marble, 

Thus we marble books, paper, wood, &c. & Ste Paper, 
and Colouring, c. of BONE. | * 

MaRBLING / books, among Binders, denotes the ſprinkling 
over the cover of a bock firtt with ink, and afterwards 

with weak aquafortis. See Book- binding 

1 hey allo marble books on“ the edges; but, in this 
marbling, there is no black uſed, but, in licu thereof, 
red, blue, & c. | 1 3 | 

MARCASIIE, een a ſort of metallic mineral, 

ſuppoſed by many to be the ſced or firſt matter of metals, 

On this principle, there ſhould be as many different 

marcaſites as metals; winch is allo ſaid to be itue in effect, 
the name being applied by ſome to every mineral body 

that has metallic particles in its compoſition, though not 
enough to make it worth working: in which caſe it 

would be called ore, | | 

There are only three kinds in the ſhops, which are called 

| marcaſite of gold, of ſilver, and of copper; though ſome 


| repute the loadſtone to be a marca/ite of iron; biſmuth, 


marcaſite of tin; and zinc, or ipeiter, marcafite of lead: 
but this we leave to the chemilts. 5 
Mar caſite of gold is found in little balls or nodules, about 
the bigneſs of nuts, nearly round, heavy, of a brown 
colour without. Marcaſite of {Iver is like that of gold, 
only paler coloured : within, the colour diſters inuch. the 
one having a gold-colour, and the other a filver-colour, 
both ſhining and brilliant. Ihe marca/ite of copper is 
about the bigneſs of a [mall apple, round or oblong, 
| brown without, yellow and ftriated within, brilliant and 
ſhining. | rg 
Marcaſites are found in mines of metals; they all con- 
{ tain ſulpbur, and a vitriolic falt, efpecially that of copper : 
ſome of them alſo contain antimony and bifmuth. 


upon ſollils, but is by ſome reſtrained to a peculiar genus 
of foſſils, the characters of which are, that they are com- 
pound inflammable metallic bodies, naturally conſtituting 
whole ſtrata; of a folid and frm ſubſtance, of an ob- 


MARBLES, Arundel, See ARUNDELI1IAN marbles, 
4 ARBLE colour, 


To give this variegated colour to glaſs is 
2 Very Eaſy operation + h. 
operation: there needs no more than to put 


ſcurely and regularly ſoliaccous ſtructure, and of a 
bright glittering appearance, very freely and readily 
giving lire with ſteel, not fermenting with acid men— 

ſtruums, 


This name is uſed in a very vague tenſe by many writers 


22 


firvums, and & ben put into the fire, yielding a deep blue 
flame, and finally caleining into a purple powder. 


form: whole ſtrata, and they are moſt ufually found in 
this ſtate, yet they are at times found in looſe maſſes, as 


many, even of the ſtones of ſtrata, at times are. They 


are ſubject alſo, by their frequent admixture with adven- 
titious matter, the ores of metals, and other foſſile bodies, 
to ſuch various external appearances, that their varieties are 
almoſt innumerable, and moſt of them are very beautiful: 
but though theſe accidental differences are ſo very nu- 
merous, the genuine ſpecies are very few, the naturaliſt 
allowing only three: theſe are, 1. The bright ſilver co- 
loured marcaſite. 2. The bright gold-coloured marca/ite. 
And, 3. The pale beavy dead white marca/tte. 
The firſt ſpecies uſually conſtitutes ſtrata of great extent, 
and of about a foot in thickneſs ; very often much leſs, 
but ſcarce ever much more: it is compoſed of a number 
of foliaceous flakes, not regularly diſpoled, but oddly con- 
torted and waved, and often folding round one another ; 
though ſometimes this ſtructure is leſs diſtinct, and the 
whole ſeems run into one ſolid maſs; its colour is ex- 
tremely bright, very like filver, but more glittering. 
This is its common and its more pure (tate; but it is 
liable to a vaſt number of varieties. 
tains a large quantity of the ore of lead or tin, and very 
often a duſky brown ferruginous matter is intimately 
mixed with it 3 at other times many of the angular and 
regularly figured phlogoniz are immerſed in it, and 
ſeem to make a part of its very ſtruCture ; and ſometimes 
where it has room, its conſtituent flakes rife on its ſur- 
face in ſeveral conjunct ſeries, and form a very elegant 
ſoliaceous top to it. Nor is this all the difference of ap- 
| gs it puts on ; for very often where there has not 
zen a ſufficient quantity of it to form itſelf into any 
figure alone, it is found depoſited in ſpecks, or flat cakes, 
_ bf a more or leſs complex, but always of a flaky ſtructure, 


on ſtones or ores of various kinds; and frequently, beſide | 


its native ſilvery white, it has all the rainbow-colours 
on its different parts, as differently turned to the light. 
The golden marcaſite is a more beautiful ſubſtance than 
the former: it is of a leſs firm or compact ſtructure than 


the others, and is uſually found in very long but very thin | 


ſtrata, and is of an extremely bright and glittering ap- 
pearance, and is ſometimes ſound in large and miſ-ſhapen 
nodules or looſe maſſes. It is hable to all the accidental 


varieties that the former is, and in many of them makes | 


_ a very elegant appearance. 


* 


of all: it is, in its more uſual and natural appearance, of 


much lels beauty than the former kinds, but it is, like 
them, ſubject to various accidents, under ſome of which 
it makes a very gay and ſplendid appearance; it, like the 
reſt, ſometimes forms complete ſtrata; ſometimes de- 
tached nodules: but its moſt uſual appearance is in the 
horizontal cavities of other ſtrata; in theſe it often 
forms a ſort of baſtard- ſtratum of many yards continu- 
ance, and frequently of very conſiderable thickneſs, for 
it almoſt always fills up the whole vacuity, and that fo 
cloſely as ſeldom to leave room for any foliaceous ſhoots 


at its ſurface, or protuberances at its edges, but forms a | 


plain maſs like that of a metal melted and poured into 
the place; it is the ſmootheſt ſurface of all the marcaſites, 
and is ſome what ſoft to the touch, and in colour reſembles 
tarniſhed pewter. „ | | 
This is its common appearance, but it ſometimes ſhews 
Itſelf like the reſt in ſmall patches on the ſurfaces of 
ſtones, aud is there often very beautifully foliated ; it is 
liable alſo to all the accidents of the other kinds. 
'The marcafites are all found in great plenty in the Engliſh 
and German mines. Devonſhire and Cornwall afford 
vaſt quamities of them; and very beautiful ones ate 
found in Derbyſhire, They often contain the ſeveral 
metals, but the quantity of ſulphur has yet baffled all the 
attempts that have. been made to work them to advantage, 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſl. p. 619. | | 
 Avicenna. mentions four kin 
the filvery, the brafly, and the iron marcaſite. He does 
not pretend that the two firſt contain really the metals 
whole names they bear, but ſays they are ſo called from 


their likeneſs in colour, and that they are thought by ſome | 


to poſſeſs, in part, their virtues, Dioſcorides mentions 
only one kind, that is the braſſy pyrites or marcaftte. 
This is, of all others, the moſt common and the pre- 


ference is given by this author to ſuch of it as is of a 
bright braſs-colour, and ſuch as, when ſtruck again(t | 


| ſee], yields the largeſt ſparks. This is the kind called by 
Avicenna and Serapion, marcaſite nuhaſi, and it is called 
by the Perſians, hagier alruxenuani, that is, the ſtone of 
light or brightneſs, there being a very vivid and ſparkling 


Jujtre in this ſtone when newly broken. The ancients | 


uſed to calcine it, and then made it an ingredient in their 
ſeveral compoſitions, for diſeaſes of the eyes. The cal- 


tit | # \f 


ds of marcaſite ; the golden, 


Sometimes it con- 


The third or dead white kind, is the hardeſt and heavieſt 


_— 


— — 
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Though the natural - diſpoſition of theſe bodies be to | 
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dining it tenders it a ſort of colcothat of vitricl. c. 
flpharcoaſpat burn away in the. erh the 
only the capur Mortuum of the vitriol behind; ſome l 158 
ſuppoſed it called Japis lueis, from its reſtoring light as 
*<yes ; but this is a very far-fetched etymolog «van 
_ The firſt opinion of the world, in regard to i 
ſubſtance, was, that it was almoſt all gold 
cording to the coloar : but the error of th 
ſoon diſcovered by trials, there aroſe another conte. 
one, that marcaſite never contained any metal at all 10; 
is, in general, true of our Marcg/ites, but it is not to be 
extended into a general rule for thoſe of all the world, 
The ſearchers after royal nfines are not to throw away all 
theſe ſubſtances as uſeleſs, wherever they find them 45 
Alonſo Barba, a very great judge of theſe things, and hi = 
ſelf er converſant in mines, aſſures us that the n "ie 
ſites of the mines of Monſerrat en los Chicascomain uſuz, 
one half ſilver: and in the mines of Potoſi there is fe 
plenty of a marca/tte, in which there is embodied * 9 
quantity of the black filver-ore, well known there 18 
eſteemed one of the richeſt kinds, except the native Glver 
They always are glad to find this marcaſite vein, it bein ; 
eſteemed a proof that the black ore is very rich in "Oi 
they make the ſame ſort of obſervation in regard to orpi. 
ment and gold, that they do in regaid to mar caſite 5 | 
filver ; that the orpiment uſually contains itſcit [ome 
pod, and is a certain ſign that there is gold in the neigh. 
ourhood wherever it is found. Alonſo Barba, de Mer 
'This name, ſays the author of the Dictionary of Che. 
miltry, bas long becn given indifferently to all ſorts of 


minerals, to orcs pyrites, and to ſemi- metals: lately ie 
to PYRITES; and Walletius pro. 


ſcems to be confined 
it only to ſuch pyrites as are regularly 


. 


bis glittering - 
I or filver, acz 
is opinion bein 


poſes to apply 


tormed. 


M ARCELLIANISM, the doctrines and opinions of the 


Marcellians, a ſect of ancient heretics, towards the cloſe 
of the ſecond century, ſo called from Marcellus of An. 
cyra, their leader, who was accuſed pf reviving the errors 
of Sabellius, f 8 Fo , 
Some, however, are of opinion, that Marcellus was 
orthodox, and that they were his enemies the Arians who 
_ fathered his errors upon him. St. Epiphanius obſerves, 
that there was a great deal of diſpute with regard to the 
real tenets of Marcellus; but that, as to his foliowers, it 
is evident they did not own the three  hypoltaſes : for 
Marcellus conſidered the Son and Holy Ghoſt, as two | 
emanations from the divine nature, which aſter per- 
forming Wa e bb offices, were to return again into 
the ſubſtance of the Father; and this opinion is altogether 
incompatible with the belief of three diſtinct perſons in 
the Godhead. _ J i 
ARC GRAVE, or Max GRAVE, a kind of dignity in 
Germany, anſwering to our MARQUISS. 1 
The word is derived from the German marche, or marke, 
which ſignifies a frontier, formed, as Junius conjectures, 
from the laſt ſyllable of the Greek Tw-pap, which ſigni- 
fies both a mar#, and a limit; and graffe, count, governer; 
 marcgraves being originally governors of cities lying on 
the trontiers of a country or ſtate. 


MARCGRAVIA, in Botany, a genus of the polyandia 


menogynia Claſs : the characters of which are, that the 
corolla has a fingle petal, and is celyptriform ; the 
calyx is ſix-leaved, and imbricated; and the fruit is a 
berry, conſiſting of many cells, and containing many 
ſeeds, There is only one ſpecies. _ | 

MARCH, MaxT1us, the third month of the 
cording to the common way of computing. | 
Among the Romans, March was the firſt month; and in 
ſome eccleſiaſtical computations, that order is {til} pre- 
ſerved ; as particularly in reckoning the, number of years 
from the incarnation of our Saviour, which is done from 
the 25th of Marc d. : : 

In England, (before the alteration of the ſtyle) March, 
properly ſpeaking, was the firſt month in order, the new 
year commencing ſrom the 25th ; though in complaitance 
to the cuſtoms of our neighbours, we uſually ranked it as 
the third; but, in this reſpect, we ſpoke one way, and 
wrote another. ES 

Till the year 1564, the French reckoned the beginning 
of their year from Eaſter 3 ſo that there were two mouths 
of March in one year, one of which they called arc 
before Eaſter, and the other March after Eajler, and, 
when Haller fell within the month oft March, the be- 
ginning of the month was in one year, and the end in 
another. 2 | | 
It was Romulus who divided the year into months: to 
the firſt of which he gave the name of his ſuppoſed fa- 
ther Mars. Ovid, however, obſerves, that the people 
of Italy had the month of March before Romulus's 

time; but that they placed it very differently, ſome mak. 
ing it the third, ſome the fourth, ſome the fifch, aud 
others the tenth month of the year. | 
In this month it was that the Romans ſacrificed to Anna 
| 9 Perenna; 
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.enna; that they began their comitia; That they ad- 
Fen: d and leaſes ; that the miſtrefles 
r. the faves and ſervants at table, as the maſters 
did in the Satur:ialia z. and that the Veſtals aw 0} the 
2 of March was always under the protection 
of Minerva, and always conſiſted of thirty-one days. 
The ancients held it an unbappy month for marriage, as 
well as the month of May. 
MARCH, in Military Language, is in general the motion ol 
a body of men from one place to another. 

But the beat of the drum, when the ſoldiers are upon 
march, or beginning to march, is likewiſe called the 
march. It is likewiſe a word of command, when a bat- 
talion is to alter its diſpoſition. 


As many accidents may happen in the march of an army, 


from defiles, marſhes, woods, and the like, it is the 
prudence of a general to order his march accordingly, 
and to take care that the columns of his army have a tree 


communication one with the other. The march of an 


army is compoſed of an advance guard, the main body, 
and the rear guard, and is ſometimes in two, four, ſix, 
or eight columns, according as the ground will allow. 

MARCHANTIA, in Bolany, a genus of the cryptogamia 
Claſs of plants, and of the order of ag the characters 
are, that it has male and female flowers on dittcrent parts 
of the ſame plants; the male flower ſtands on a Jong 
exect peduncle; the cup is a common perianthium of the 
peltated kind, divided into feveral ſegments, and con- 


taining under it as many flowers as there are ſegments z 


each flower is monopetalous, of a turbinated form, 
ſtanding erect, and ſomewhat ſhorter than the cup; bau- 
ing a ſingle ſtamen, which is a flender fijamenrt, longer 
than the flower; the anthera is oval, and commonly found 
burlt at the top into as many parts as there are ſegments 
in the perianthium ; the female flower has no pedicle; 
the cup is a lingie-leaved perianthium, ſeſlile, campanu- 
lated, and polyſpermous. There are [even ſpecies, 
MAKC HES, marchia, from the German, march, i. e. 
limes, or from the French marque, viz. /iguum, being the 
notorious diſtinQtion between two territories, are the 
limits between England and Wales, or Scotland; which 
laſt are divided into welt and middle marches. 4 Hen. V. 
cap. 7. 22 Edw. IV. cap. 8. 24 H. VIII. cap. 9. And 
there was formerly a court, called the court of the marches 
of Wales, where pleas of debt or damages, not above 


the value of 50/, were tried and determined; and it the | 
council of the marches held plea for debts above that ſum, | 


&c. a prohibition might be awarded. 


MARCHERS, or Lords MaRcuess, in our Old /Tritcrs, 


noblemen that lived on the marches of Wales, or Scot- 
land. Theſe, in times paſt, according to Camden, had 
their laws, and power of life and death, &c. like petty 
kings. But ſuch powers were aboliſhed by the ſtat. 27 
Hen. VIII. cap. 27. and 1 Edw. VI. cap. 10. 
MARCHESVAN, in Chronology, the eighth month of the 
_ Jewiſh eccleſiaſtical year, anſwering to part of our Oct o- 
ber and November. | oy 
MARCHET, or MaRcHETTa, a pecuniary fine, anciently 
Paid by the tenant to his lord, for the marriage of one ol 
the tenant's daughters. | 
This cuſtom obtained, with ſome difference, throughout 
all England and Wales, as alſo in Scotland; and it {til 
continues to obtain in ſome places. According to the 
cuſtom of the manor of Dinover in Carmarthenſhite, 
every tenant, at the marriage of his daughter, pays ten 
ſhillings to the lord: which, in the Britiſh language is 
called gwabr merched, i. e. maid's-fee. Sec AMABYR« 
In Scotland, and the north parts of England, the cuſtom 
was, for the lord to lie the firlt night with the bride ol 
his tenant ; but this uſage was abrogated by king Mal- 
colm III. at the inſtance of his queen; and, inttead 
thereof, a mark was paid by the bridegroom to the lord : 


whence it is called marcheta mulicriss See BOROUGH | 


Engliſh. 
MARCHIONIS pulvis, a term uſed 


for a certain com- 
pound powder, preſcribed in the Leyden Diſpenſatory, 


and greatly recommended by many as an anti-epileptic 
and abſorbent. | 


The ingredients' are male piony-root, half an ounce, 


wood of miſletoe of the oak, raſpings of ivory, elks hoot, | 


ſpodium, the tooth of the unicorn-fiſh, or, in its ſtead, 
the antlers of che ſtag's horn, red and white coral, and 
pearls, of each a dram. Theſe are all to be rubbed into 


a powder, with twenty leaves of pure gold, and given 
half a dram twice a day. | 


MARCIONILIES, or Marcionitsrs, MARC1IONILST x, 


a very ancient and popular ſect of herctics, who, in the 
Ume of St. Epipha 


Palzſtine, Syria, Ar 


Jarcion was of Pontus, the ſon 


" 


nius, were ſpread over Italy, Egypt, | 
abia, Peiſia, and other. countries:] 
* were thus denominated (ro their author Avi. | 


f a biſhop, and at fit 


MARCILUES, MaxciTz, a fect of heretics i 
century, who allo called themſelves the berfecti, and 


— 


NARCULUS, among the Romans, a knocker 


—— 


— 


| 
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made profeſſion of the monaſtical liſe; but he was ex- 
communicated by his own father, who would never ad- 
mit.him again into the communion ef the church, not 
even on his repentance. On this, he abandoned his own 
country, and retited to Ront, where he began to broach 
his doctrines. | | 

He laid down two principles, the one 'ropd, the other 
evil; between thele they imagined #1 incermediate kind 
of deity of a mixed nature, who was the creator. of this 
infcrior world, aud the god and legiſlator of the Jewiſh 
nation: the other nations, who worthipped a variety of 
gods, were ſuppoſed to be under the empire of the evil 
principle, Thele two conflitting powers exetcife op- 
prethons upon rational and immortal fouls ; and, there- 
tore, the ſupreme God, to deliver them from bondage, 
ſent to the Jews a being more like unto himſelf, even bis 
ſon Jeſus Chriſt, clothed with a certain ſhadowy 're- 
{emblance of a body: this celeſtial meffenger was attacked 
by the prince of darkneſs, and by the ged of the Jews, 
but without effect. Thofe who follow the directions of 
this celeſtial conductor, mortify the body by faſtings and 
auſterities, and renounce the precepts of the god of the 


Jews, and of the prince of darkneſs, ſhall, atter death; 


aſcend to the manſions of ſcelicity and perfection. The 
rule of manners which Marci preſciibed to his follows 
ers, was exceſſively auſtere, containing an exprels pro- 


hibition of wedlock, wine, fleſh, and all the external 


comlorts of life. See MANICHA ANS. 


Marcion denied the real birth, incarnation, and paſſion 


of Jeſus Chriſt, and held them to be all apparent only. 


He denied the reſurrection of the body; and allowed 


none to be baptifcd, but thoſe who preſerved their 
continence; but 


three times. 


Inu many things, he followed the ſentiments of the here- 


tic Cerdon, and rejccted the law and the prophets. He 
pretended, the goſpel had been corrupted by falſe pro- 
phets, aud allowed none of the evangeliſts, but Sr, Luke, 
whom alio be altered in many places, as well as the 
Epiſtles of 81. Paul, a great many things in which he 


threw out. lu his own copy of St. Luke, he threw out 
the two hrit chapters entire. | 


a the ſecond 


made profeſlion of doing every thing with a great deal of 
liberty, and without auy ſear, >, 
Ibis doctrine they borrowed from Simon Magus, who, 
however, was not their chief; for they were called 
Marites from one Marcus, who conferred the prieſthood 
and the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, on women. 


M ARCOSLANS, or COLOBAxSIANS, an ancient feet in 


the church, making a brauch of the VALENTINIANS, 
St. Irenzus ſpeaks at large of the leader of this ſect; 
Marcus, who, it feems, was reputed a great map:cian. 
The Marco/ltuns had a great number of apoctyphal books, 
which they beld tor canomecal, and of the fame authority 
With our's. Out of thele they picked feveral idle fables 
touching the infancy of Jeſus Chriſt, which they put off 
for true hiliories, Many of theſe fables are {till in uſc 
and credit among the Greek monks. 


| „ or inſtru- 
ment ot iron to knock at the doors with: | 


MARDAC, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a neme 


given by iome to Jitharge. The Arabian writers have 
lometimes called it by this-name, and ſometimes by that 
of mardeſeng:. Many of their commentators have thought 


that they meant two different ſubſtances by theſe two 


names; but it does not appear to be truly the cate, the 
two words ſtanding, in ditlecent Writers, for the ſame 
thing. Avicenna has given us a chapter on mardac, in 
which lie bas tranthated the chapter of Dioſcorides ou 
litharge : and Serapion has given us a chap er on the mar- 
deſengi, in which he has given us an account of the fame 
iubllaucc, under the terms that Galen uſes for the deſerip- 
tion of litharge, aud even quotes him for the account. 


MARDAILUES, in Eccle/caſtical Hiſiory. See MARONITES. 
MARE, equa, in £00/egy, the female of the Hors kind. 
No mmes in the world are better for breeding than the 


Unglith, provided they are properly choſen for the fort of 
hotle intended to be bied. Ihe mare, whatever fort of 
horſe is intended to be raiſed from her, ſhould be per- 
fectly lound, and as fiee from all defects as the ſtallion. 
hey ſhould have no ſplaint, ſpavin, nor cuib about them; 
for the colt will certainly take after them if they have. 
be higheſt ſpirited mares are beſt, and, in general, if 
there be any natural detect in the mare, it thould be te- 
medied in the itallion ; and it any in the ſtallion, it ſhould 
be remedied in the mare, as much as poſhble, in order to 
the having good colts. 

The particuiar directions regarding the kinds of horſes to 
be bred, are theſe : it for the manege, or pads, the mar cs 
ſhould have their heads well (ct on, and their breaits 
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broad; heir legs hot tot long, their. eyes bright aud | Aſter this the mare may be put to any moderate exerciſe, 


ſpatkling, and bodies large enough, that the foal, may 
have room to lie in their belly. They ſhould be of a 


| good and gentle difpoſition,” and their motions: eaſy and 


graceful: the more good qualities the mares. have, the 
better, in general, the colts will prove. 


If che owner would breed for racing, or for hunting, the 


mares muſt be choſen lighter, with fhort backs and long 
ſides ; their legs muſt be longer, and the breaſt not ſo 
broad; and ſuch ſhould always be choſen as have good 


blood in their veins. If the ſpeed and wind of any par- 
ticular mate have been tried, and found good, there is 


05 more certainty of a good colt from her: but ſhe ſhould 
be in Full health and dor at the time, and not above 
ſeven years old, or eight at the utmoſt. The younger 


the breeders ate, the better, in genetal, the colts will be. 


1 


EA be covered any time after ſhe is three years 
old ʒ but the beſt time is after ſhe is four; at this age, or 


between this and ſeven, the will nouriſh a colt beſt of all; 
and though ſhe will breed till ſhe is thirteen, yet it 15 ge. 
: re when ſhe is paſt ten, che colts bred 


from her are dull and heavy. People who regard the 


moon, in theſe caſes, will have their mares covered only | 


between the end of the firſt quarter and the full ; they 
pretend that theſe colts will be the moſt ſtrong and vigo- 


rous: but that thoſe begot in the waining of the moon, 
will always be weakly and tender. A much more eſſen- 


tial caution, however, is, that before the mare isto be co- 
vered, ſhe ſhould be taken into the houſe for ſix weeks, at 


leaſt, and fed well with good hay, and oats well ſifted, to 
give her ſtrength to go through the operation. If there | 
is any reaſon to ſuſpect that the mare will not concelve, 


the beſt method to infure it is to let her blood in the neck, 
about ſix days before ſhe is covered: the quantity of 


blood taken away ſhould be about two quarts, or ſome- 


what lefs. It is a general cuſtom ro open the veins on 
both ſides the neck for this, taking half the quantity from 
each, but this is trifling. 3 | 
The method of covering, ſo as to make it molt ſure to 


ſucceed, is this: the mare is to be brought into ſome open | | 


place, and tied to a poſt; and the ftallion is to Jeap her 
in the morning faſting, 'and as ſoon as he diſmounts, a 


pail of cold water is to de thrown upon her, to make her | 


ihrink in, and retain the ſeed.” She is then to be taken 


away out of hearing of the horſe, and is neither to eat 


nor drink for four or five hours after. 


It may be known if ſhe ſtands to her covering, by her 
keeping a good ſtomach, and not neighing at the fight of 
- a horſe. Some, to make it quite ſecure, put the mare and | 
horſe together in an empty houſe every night, for four or 


five nights, taking away the horſe in the morning, and 
feeding him very liberally, and the mare very ſparingly, 
and particularly giving her very little water. | 


| There muſt be proper care taken of her after covering; 


the ſame method of feeding her with good hay, and ſifted 
oats, muſt be continued three weeks or a month, and ſhe 
muſt be kept within doors, and without any exerciſe ; her 


ſtable muſt be kept very clean, and her feet pared, and 


with thin ſhoes on. After this ſhe may be turned out 
for the ſummer ſeaſon, and only taken up in September, 
in order to be kept well fed till ſhe foals. If there be 
great difficulty in her foaling, or the ſecundine be retain- 


ed, the method is to hold her noftrils, ſo that ſhe cannot | 


: breathe ; and if this does not do, a decoction of madder- 
root, or of fennel, in water, with a mixture of ale or 
wine, is found very effectul. 188 
When the whole is over, the mare is very apt to eat up 
her ſecundine; but this ſhould be prevented, for it is an 


unnatural food for her, and will injure her health. When | 


ſhe has licked her foal, ſome perſons ſhould ſtroak and 
milk her before the foal fucks, This will make the milk 
come down in greater plenty, and will prevent it from 
clotting into lumps, or from difagreeing-with the young 


cereature's ſtomach. It oſten happens, that che milk clods 


in the udder, and the foal being able to get none out, 
the mare is ſuppoſed to be dry, and in conſequence of 
this ſuppoſition, ſhe actually becomes ſo. But the re- 


medy is eaſy: let as much milk as can be got from her 


be boiled with ſome lavender- flowers, and the udder 
bathed thoroughly with it warm, ſeveral times a day: if 


no milk, or not enough can be obtained from her, other | 


milk or common water will do; for the principal effect 
is from the heat of the liquor, and the virtue of the laven- 


der, which breaks the clods and lumps, and then the 


foal's ſucking more as ir grows itronger, will prevent the 
like accident for the ſuture. R 


The water given the mare for the firſt month after foaling, 


muſt be what the dealers in horſes call the white maſh, 


that is bran and water, ſtirred together till the liquor it 
white: a month after foaling, a decoction of brimſtone 
and favin will be very proper, and will give ſtrength to 


the colt. 
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as harrowing, or. the like, and both ſhe'and the colt will 
be the beiter for it; care only is, to be taken that ſhe do 
nt let the colt Tuck while ſke is hort. 
Many are of opinion, that the winter is a very bad tim 
for a mare to be foaling; but though there is W 
gtaſs, the mare may be houſed at this time, aud well fed 
with hard meat, and, in this cafe; it will prove better 
both for her and the colt; he will he better limbed and 
ſtronger than if fed at graſs. See FAU. bon | 
MARECA, in Ornitholegy, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies of 
duck, much valued there at table. It is of the thape of 
our duck; its head is grey, but has a beautiful red ſpot 
on each fide, at the inſertion of the beak, and a white. 
neſs in the lower part undet the eyes; its breaſt and hell 
ate of the colour of freſh-cut oak, variegated with black 
ſpots; its legs and fect are black; its tail prey 5 and its 
wings elegantly variegated with grey and brown ; but 
they have in the middle a large mixture of that lofly 
green, which we fce in the necks of our drakes. There 
is, beſides this, another ſpecies of the marcca, which is of 
a duſky olive-colotred brown on the back, white on the 
throat, and grey on the breaſt and belly, and very re- 
mar kable ſor the fine bright red colour of its feet. ä 
MARENA, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh of the haren. 
giform kind, much approaching to the nature of the 
common pilchard ; but differing from it in that it has not 
the ſerrated longitudinal line under the belly, aud lives 
in lakes, not in the ocean. It feldom arrives to more 
than hve inches in length; its back is blackiſh, and its 
ſides white and filvery, and its ſcales are very lcoſe, and 
ealily rubbed off, It is a better taſted fiſh than the pil. 
chard, and its fleſh is firmer. _ A: Wen 
MARGA, marle. See MARLE. 
MARGARITA - dee PEARLS. Du ET HT. - 
 MARG ARITINI are glaſs ornaments, made at Venice of 
imall glaſs tubes of different colours, which are blown at 
Murano, and which the women of the lower claſs wear 
about their arms and necks, The largeſt fort are uſed for 
making roſarxies. This work is performed with great 
diſpatch, the artiſan taking a whole handful of thoſe tubes 
at once, and breaking them off one after another with 
an iron too}, Theſe ſhort cylinders are mixed with a kind 
of aſhes, and put over the fire in an iron pan; and when 
the two ends begin to melt, by ſtirring them about with 
an iron wire, they are brought tg a round figure; but 
care is taken not to leave them too long over the fire, leſt the 
. hole through which they are to be ſtrung, ſhould be en- 
tirely cloſed by the melting of the glaſs. There are ſe- 
veral ſtreets at Franceſco di Vigna, entirely inhabited by 
people whoſe ſole occupation is to make and ſtring theſe 
margaritini, Keyſler's Travels, vol. iii. p. 3011 _ 
MARGEN, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome 
of the later Greek writers, to expreſs red coral. It is 
founded on an error, however, the word margen being 
made from the Arabian margian, which does not ſignify 
coral, but a purple ſeawrack, or fucus, uſed in dying. 
ff. ] ! T8 
MARGENSTEIN, in Natura! Hiftory, a name given by 
the German writers to a ſort of indurated marle, which 
while in the ſtrata, is nearly of the hardneſs of ſtone 
but when laid on the ſurface of the earth, and expoſed to 
the wind and rain, ſoon diſſolves, and enters the pores 
of the ground, enriching the foil to a very great 
degree. £ EE 1 | | 5 
We have the fame fort of ſtony marle in ſome parts of 
England, only that our's is leſs hard, and yet takes more 
time to break and diflolve in the air. They are both molt 
proper for lands of a loofe loamy nature, aud keep them in 
heart a long time. | | | 
MARG-GRAVE. See Max cGRAv EZ. 
MARGIAN, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the an- 
cient writers, particularly the Arabian phyſicians, to the 
plants called by others argina, or arginem. This is de- 
ſcribed to be a purple ſca-plant. Some have ſuppoſed 
that cochineal was meant by this word, but that is an 
error. Others bave come ſomewhat nearer, in ſuppoling 
it to be the name of coral; but as the ancients have ſaid 
that it was uſed in dying, it could not be coral; and in- 
deed there is no other plant that it can mean, but that 
fucus ufed by the Greeks in dying, and called fucus por” 
phyrizon, or the purple-dying tca-plant. | 
MARIA Ave, Sce AVE MARIA. | 
MARIENG-g/a/5, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of cryſtal, 
chiefly found in Ruſſia, where, on account of its tranſ- 
| Parency, it is uſed for window-panes. It is a particular 
ſpecies of ſtone, lying in ſtrata or flakes, like ſo many 
ſheets of paper, and as cafily ſeparated. It is alſo called 
"#fmolaſs, and ry/gluſs. 1 
MARI GOLD, in Botany, See MARYGOLD. 
MARINE barom-itor. See BaROMETER., 
M ARQU ES de ladre, in the Mane ze, | See DULL. | 
| MARIME-. 


— 
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Nr. hair, is a contrivance of Mr. Irwin, for facilitat- 
HARDY penn oa obſervations, in order to determine the 
LONGITUDE at ea. It is faid that Mr. Irwin, on a trial 
of this machine, found the longitude within twenty-three 
miles, or about one third, of a degree. 3 
MARINE remains, a term uſed by many authors to expreſs 

the ſhells of ſex-fiſhe*, and parts of cruſtaceous and other 
ſea-animals, found in digging at great depths in the 
earth, or on the tops of high mountains. Their being 
lodged in theſe, places, is an evident and anqueſtionable 
proof of the ſea's having once been there, ſince it muſt 
have covered thoſe places where it has left its pröductions. 
It has been a favourite ſyſtem with many, and particu- 
Jarly with the late Dr. Woodward, that all theſe marine 
bodies were brought to the places where they now he, by 
the waters of the univerſal deluge; which, as we are 
informed by holy writ, covered the whole ſurface of the 
globe, and even the higheſt mountains. But though 
"this is a very ready expedient to account for many of the 
natural phenomena, yet there are evident proofs that it 


and there mult neceſſarily have been ſome other cauſe of 


find them. Neither does the opinion of ſome particular 


waters, ſeem ſufficient to account for the multitudes of 
| theſe remains, many of which we find thrown upon 
places inacceſſible to ſuch floods. 
iu Montib. deprebenf. 


mena on a new plan of reaſoning. He obſerves that it 
is the belt baſis of argument to begin from facts; and 
that if we can certainly find how ſome part of theſe ani- 
mal remains come to be depoſited at ſuch great diſtances 
from their natural reſidence, we may very rationally con- 
ciude, that by the fame means, be they what they will, 
all the reſt were alſo brought thither. He adds, that the 
| earth, once the bottom of the ſea, or the level ſurface of 
a plain, may be, and frequently has been, in the me- 
mory of man, raiſed up into a mountain by ſubterranean 
| fires, earthquakes, and volcanos. He mentions the fa- 


of a circumference not leſs than ſix miles, and of the 
new mountain raiſed near Puzzoli in. 3538. 


the matter they conſiſt of may have been the ſame with 
what was once the bottom of the ſea; and that the ma- 
rine bodies found in theſe mountains, were ſuch as were 


the water which before covered it. | 
This is no new opinion ; but this author has ſet it in a 


before, by the inſtances and examples he has brought in 
proof of it. Some have been fond of believing that the 
bodies we call marine remains, were never indeed any 
parts of living animals, but that they are merely % i na- 
. ture formed in the places were they are found ; but 
Fabius Columna proved this to be an error, ſhewing that 
the ſhark's teeth, or gloſlopetr of the iſland of Malta, 
when calcined by a ſtrong fire, yielded aſhes the ſame 
with thoſe from animal bodies, and by no means of the 
fame nature with thoſe produced from calcined ſtones. 

That changes of parts of the bottom of the ſea into dry 
land, have often been made, is proved not only from the 
late known inſtances, but from the teſtimonies of Strabo, 


obvious to reaſon, than that in the ſudden riſe of ſuch 
parts of the bottom of the ſea, all its contents, all the 
ſhells, and other hard 
be carried up with it. 
As ſome mountains and ſome iſlands muſt have certainly 
been produced in this manner, it is not impoſſible but 
that all of them may have been ſo; and there is no more 
than this required to account clearly and evidently for all 


without having recourſe to th improbable means of the 


have been the cauſe ; or to the effects of particular inun- 
dations, which muſt have been wholly incapable of lodging 
many of them there, The lodgment of ſhells in the ſolid 
| ſtrata of mountains, is better accounted for by this ſyſtem 
of ſignior Moro than any other: and if it be aſked why 
ſome mountaing afford them in great plenty, and others 
Not at all, it will be not difficult to anſwer, by obſerving, 
that among the mountains of the more known parts of 
the world, ſome conſiſt of mere ſolid rock, and otbers 
of various ſtrata of earthy and other matter: that e 

firſt of theſe may be ſuppoſed primary or natural maun- 


cannot have been the cauſe of all that is attributed to it; 
many of theſe, remains having been placed where we now | 
authors, that. partial inundations of different places have | 


left theſe marine bodies behind them at the receſs of the | 


Moro, de Cruſtaceis | 


Signior Moro has attempted to account for theſe pheno- | 


mous inſtance of the new iſtand raiſed out of the bottom 
ol the ſea neat Santorini in the year 1707, which became 


Tbeſe, and many other like facts, prove that the origin 
of mountains and iſlands may have been ſuch, and that“ 


living, or remaining of living fiſh at the time when the | 
- iflands or mountains were ſo raiſed above the ſurface of 


new and much ſtronger light than ever it had appeared in 


Pliny, and other writers of credit: and nothing is more 


parts of fiſhes lying there, would | 


the vaſt profuſion of marine bodies at land as we find them, | 


univerſal deluge, which for many plain reaſons cannot 


* 
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tains, and the other fecondary or accidental ones: and 
that theſe marine remains are always wanting in abe 
former, and uſually ate found in the latter, which is a 


fact greatly ſavourable to this ſylt em 
There are many diſſicuſties atteniling the accounts, of all 
authors of the formation of the earth, and the lodging 
theſe bodies in it; nor is this laſſ ſyſtem without difficulty. 
The cauſes here aſſigned as to the origin gf mountaitis 
and iſands, doubtleſs have been ſo in regard to ſome, but 
ſcarce to all; and the bodies here treated of are ſo nu- 
merous, in ſome particular places, that ſcarre any ac- 
count can ſolve the diſſieulty of their being collected tot 
gether in ſo ſtrange a manner. See Adventitions Foss iL s. 
MARINE /alt. See 83 r. Pt: Pry 
MARINE ſurveyory is the name of a machine contrived by 
Mr. H. de Saumarez, for meaſuring the way. of a ſhip in 
the ſea. This machine is in the form of the letter Y, and 
is made of jron or any other metal. At each end of 
the lines which conſtitute the angle or upper paxt of that 
letter, are two pallets, not much unlike the figure of the 
log; one of which falls in the ſame proportion asthe other 
riſes, The falling or pendant pallet meeting a rebſtance 
from the water, as the ſhip. moves, has, by. that means; 
a circular motion under water, which is fatter or ſlower, 
according as the veſſel moves. This motion is communi- 
cated to a dial within the ſhip, by means of a rope faſtened 
to the tail of the V, and carried to the dial. Ihe motion 
being thus communicated to the dial, which has a bell in 
it, it ſtrikes exactly the number of geometrical. paces, 
miles, or leagues, which the ſhip has run. Thus the 
ſhip's diltance is attained, and the forces of tides and 
currents may alſo be diſcovered by this inſtrument; which, 
however, has been very little vita, See a large account 
of it in the Abr. Phil. Pranſ. vol. vi. p. 444, Kc. 
MARINES, or Marine Forces, a body of troops employed 
in the ſea - ſervice, under the direct ion of the lords of the 
admiralty. Theſe: forces, while on ſhore, are regulated 
by martial law, and to be provided with quarters, & c. 
28 Geo. II. cap. 2. 29 Geo. II. cap. 6. 30 Geo. II. 
ee ee | | #2505 6 bad «ft 
MARINELLA, in Botany, a name by which. ſome authors 
have called the great ph, or garden valetian. 
MARINER, the ſame with ſeaman or ſailor, | 
The mariners of a ſhip are accountable to the maſter ; 
the maſter to the owners; and the owners to the met- 
chant, for all damages by negligence; or otherwiſe. If a 
mariner be hired, and he deſerts the ſervice before. the 
voyage is ended, by the law marine, and by common 
law, he ſhall loſe his wages: and if a ſhip is Joſt by iem- 
peſt, &c. the mariners loſe their wages, as well as the 
owners their freight; and this is to oblige: them to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to preſerve the ſhip. 
Perſonating mariners, and receiving their wages, and 
forging letters of attorney, &c. or falſely taking out 
letters of adminiſtration for the reccipt of ſeamen's wages, 
incurs a forfeiture of 200/, &c. g and 10 W. III. cap. 
41. A late act has ordained, that no maſter of a ſhip 
| ſhall retain any mariner, without a contract in writing 
for his wages, on pain of forfeiting 5/. And if a mariner 
refuſe to proceed afterward an the voyage, be {hall for- 
feit his wages, and on complaint io a jultice of peace; he 
may commit the offender to the houſe of correQion, to 
be kept to hard labour. Alſo marincrs abſenting from 
_ ſhips, incur a forfeiture of two day's pay for every day's 
abſence, to the uſe of Greenwich HosPiTaAL ; and lenv- 
ing the ſame before diſcharge by writing, forfeit one 
mouth's wages. But this ſhall not debar any mariner 
belonging to a merchant ſhip, from entering into tbe 
king's ſervice, &c. and on the arrival of any ſhip, the 
maſter is to pay his men their. wages in thirty days, ot at 
the time of cheit diſcharge (deducting the penalties im- 
poſed), on pain of 205. 2 Geo. II. cap, 30. Maſters of 
Britiſh aud Iriſh ſhips, trading to the chief ports of Spain, 
are to pay a certain tonnage, duty to perſons there, on the 
freight of goods and merchandize, as a contribution for 
relief of ſeamen ſhipwrecked, and other diſtreſſed ſub- 
jects, &c. 9 Geo. II. cap. 25. A ltke-duty to. be paid 
by all maſters ot veilels, &c. going from any part of his 
majeſty's dominions to Leghorn, for relieving mariners 
that are ſhipwrecked, and taken in war. 10 Geo. II. 
cap. 14 7 
By 20 Geo. II. cap. 38. for the relief and ſupport of 
maimed and dilabled ſeamen, and the widows and chil- 
dren of ſuch as ſhall be killed or drowned in the mer- 
chants ſervice, reciting that there is no penſion for ſea- 
men difabled, &c. in the merchants ſervice, and that they 
are willing to allow Gd. per month out of their wages, 
for the relief of tuch as ſhall be diſabled, &c.. and the 
widows and children of ſuch as ſhall be killed, &c. a 
corporation is etected, by the name of the preſident and 
governors, for the relief and ſupport of, &c. who may 


— 


| purchaſe lands for building an hoſpital, and ate to pro- 
| vids 


: yearly to have a ſupply of its ſeeds from the ſouth of 


MAR 


vide for diſabled feamen therein, and to allow penſions 
to ſuch as they ſhall think proper, their widows and 
children. Seamen who have not ſerved five years in the 
merchants ſervice, and contributed 64. per month, are 

not to have the benefit of this act. Seamen in the mer- 

chants ſervice are to pay 6d. per month, which the maſter 
of the ſhip is to retain out of their pay, and pay it to the 
corporation. Mariners in the Eaſt India company's fer- 
vice are exempted from the duty, and excluded the be- 
neſit of this act. 13 Geo. II. cap. 17. Sce Greenwich 
HosPiTaAL. | | 
Mariners wandering up and down, and who ſhall not 
ſettle themſelves to work, of have not a teſtimonial un- 
der the hand of a juſtice, ſhewing where they landed, 
and whither to go, &c. or having ſuch teſtimonial, it they 
exceed the time limited more than fourteen days, not 

being bck in their paſſage home, &c. are guilty of felony 
by 39 Eliz. cap. 17. But if they cannot work, for want | 
thereof, the two next juſtices, upon their complaint, ſhall 
take order that they may be provided of work ; or other- 
wiſe may tax the whole hundred, till relief ſhall be had. 
Stat. ibid. And every pariſh may be charged for relieving 
mariners, as for maimed ſoldiers; and they ſhall be re- 
lieved by the treaſurer of the county, &c. 43 Eliz. 
„ 

5 Be + Bes. ll. ſtat 2. cap. 14. no ſeaman aboard his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip can be arreſted for any debt, unleſs the ſame 


be ſworn to amount to at lealt 20/. The method of | 


ordering ſeamen in the royal fleet, and keeping up a re- 
cular diſcipline there, is directed by certain expreſs rules, 


articles, and orders, firſt enacted by the authority of |. 


parliament, ſoon after the Reſtoration : 13 Car. II. fat. 
1. cap. 9. but ſince new-modelled and altered, after the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, 22 Geo. II. cap. 23. to remedy | 
fome defects, which were of fatal conſequence in con- 
ducting the preceding war. In theſe articles of the navy, 
almolt every poſlible offence is ſet down, and the punith- 
ment thereof annexed : in which reſpect the ſeamen have 
much the advantage over their brethren in the land ſer— 
vice; whole articles of war are not enacted by parlia- 
ment, but framed from time to time, at the pleature of 


the crown. For theſe articles, ſee Navy. Blackſt. 


Com. vol. i. p. 420. Is 
MaR1NERs-compaſs. See CompAss, 
MARIO, in Tchthyology, a name given by Pliny, and other 
of the old Roman authors, to a large fiſh allied to the 
accipenſer or ſturgeon. There ſeeins, from all that they 


have ſaid of it, great reaſon to believe that it was the fiſh | 


we at preſent call yuso, or the ichthyocolla fiſh, from 
zinglaſs made of it. Artedi makes this a ſpecies of the 
accipenſer or ſturgeon, and diſtinguiſhes it by the name 
of the accipenſer without tubercles. 

MARJOR AM, orig anum, in Botany, agenus of the didynamia 
gymnoſpermia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the flower 
is of the lip kind, having a cylindrical compreſſed tube; 

the upper lip plain, erect, obtuſe, and indented ; the un- 
der lip trifad, the ſegments being nearly equal; thele are | 


diſpoſed on ſpikes, compoſed of oval coloured leaves, | MARITIME court. See COURT of Admiralty. 


placed over each other like the ſcales of a fiſh; the flowers 
have four flender ſtamina, two being as long as the petal, 
the other two longer, terminated by ſingle ſummits, they 
have a four-cornered germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 


inclining to the upper lip, crowned by a bifd ſtigma ; | MARITUS, in the chemical jargon, a word uſed to expreſs 


the germen afterward turns to four ſeeds ſhut up in the 
empalement of the flower. Miller enumerates thirteen 
ſpecies, and Linnzus eleven, | 


The common ſweet marjoram, though a plant ſo com- 


monly cultivated with us, ſeldom or ever ripens its ſreds in 
England: and, as it is an annual plant, we are obliged 


France and Italy, where it grows wild in great abundance. 


þ 
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The ſeeds are town in the latter end of March, on a dry 


warm ſpot: and when they are come up about an inch 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into beds of rich earth, | 
at (ix inches diſtance every way, theſe are to be watered 
till they have taken root, and cleared from the weeds ; 
and it is always found that thoſe which have been tran - 


ſplanted produce aner and larger knots of heads, than 
thoſe which remain where they were ſown. They flower 
toward the latter end of July, at which time they are 
to be pulled up, and dried in a ſhady place for uſe. 
Miller. | | 
An eſſential oil is obtained from the leaves and tops of 
ſweet marzoram, which, when carefully drawn, is of a 
pale yellow colour, and of a hot penetratiny-talte. This 
| ur has been chiefly recommended in diſorders of the 
ead and nerves, in uterine obſtructions and mucous 
diſcharges, proceeding from a laxity and debility of the 
folids, and a ſluggiſh ſtate of the juices, and in the hu— 
moural aſthmas and catarrhs of old people. The powder 
of the leaves, their diſtilled water, and the eſſential oil 
properly diluted, are agreeable errhines, and accounted 


\ 


is a very warm aromatic; the leaves, which impart their 


MARIS, in Jchthyelogy, a name given by Charleton and 


MARISCA, a word uſed by chirurgical writers to expreſs 
MARIPACACA, in Zoolegy, the name of a very remark- 


MARITIME, of mare, /ca, denotes any thing belonging 


MARITIME ate, is uſed in contradiction to the CIVIT. 


MARK „in Matters of Commerce and Manis fact ure, a certain 


particularly uſeful in pituitous obſtructions of the 
and diſorders of the olfactory organs. Lewis. 

The leaves and flowery tops of the common wild Marge 
ram, which grows on dry chalky hills and gravel] 

grounds, in ſeveral parts of England, and flowers i 
June, hove an agreeable aromatic ſmell,. and a pungent 
taſte, warmer than that of the garden marzoram, and 
much reſembling thyme z with which they appear to 
agree in medicinal virtue, Iaſuſions of them are ſome. 
times drank as tea, in weakneſs of the ([lomach, diſor- 
ders of the breaſt, for p:omoting perſpiration of the 
fluid ſecretions in general; they are ſometimes oſed allo 
in nervine and anti-rheumatic baths ; and the powder of 
the dried herb as an errhine. Diſtilled with water, they 
yield a moderate quantity of a very acrid, penetrating, 
eſſential oil, ſmelling ſtrongly of the mar;joram, but leſs | 
agreeable than the herb itſelf; this oil is applied, on a 
little cotton, for eabng the pains of carious teeth; ang 
fometimes diluted and rubbed on the noſt: ils, or ſnuſted 
ap the noſe, for attenuating and evacuating mucous hu— 
mours. Lewis. | 
The dittany of Crete, which is a ſpecies of orivannin; 
with all the leaves woolly, and nodding ſpikes of flowers, 


noftrils; 


virtues both to water and rectified ſpirit, tinging the 
former of a yellowiſh, and the latter of a greeniſh colour, 
have been chiefly recommended as emmenagogue, alexi. 
pharmic, and vulnerary. This fort was much valued 
among the ancients, and applauded by their poets, It 
was eitcemed a ſpeciſic for wounds of arrows, which it 
drew out with wonderful eaſe, and according to them 
only grew in the iſland of Crete, and only in a little ob. 
ſcure corner of it, whence it obtained its name di, 
Creticus. It ſtil} grows in that iſland. Ml. Tournetort, 
who was in Crete, deſcribes the place where it prows, 
and ſays it flourithes there almoit all the year. - 
This is a perennial plant, and though a native of ſtony 
grounds in Greece, and the iſland of Candy, bears the 
ordinary winters of our own climate. The ſhops are 
generally ſupplied from Italy with the leaves tied up in 
bundles, which are often damaged or decayed, and at 
beſt not ſuperior to thoſe of our own growth. Lewis, 


ſome others, to a fith called by the generality of both the 

ancient and modern writers, /jnarist, and by forme beuco- 
mcenides, from its whitiſh colour, and its external te- 
ſemblance to the fiſh called mens and mæna; it is, likæ 
that fiſh, a ſpecies of the ſparus; and is diſtinguiſhed by 
having a black ſpot on each ſide, and the tail and belly- 
fins red. . e | 


an excreſcence about the anus. 


able American animal, more uſually known by the name 
of the OPOSSU M. | 


to the ſea. a 


and MILITARY eſtate, to expreſs that part of his majelty's 
lay ſubjects, that are occupied in naval or fea ſervice: 
See Marines and Navy. | | | 


the ſulphur of metals. The writers on the ſubject of the | 
philoſophers ſtone uſually expreſs themſelves in this 
enigmatical manner, calling ſulphur the huſband, and 
mercury the wife in all metals; which, as they are more 
or leſs perfectly combined, make the metal more or leſs 
pure, and approaching to perfection. | 


character {truck or impreſlcd, on various kinds of com- 
modities, either to ſhew the place where they were made, 
and the perſons who made them; or to witneſs they 
have been viewed and examined by the oſſicers or ma- 
giſtrates charged with the inſpection of that manufacture; 
or laſtly, to ſhew that the duties impoſed thercon have 
been regutarly acquitted, | 
Thus are cloths, leathers, cutlery-ware, paper, plate, 
weights, meaſures, & c. to be marked. _ | 2 2 
The mark on goods alſo is what afcertains the property. 
or goodneſs thereof, &c. And if one man {hall ute che 
mark of another, to the intent to do him damage, action 
upon the cafe lieth, A penalty is inflicted in this cale, 
by the ſtat. 23. Eliz. cap. 8. 
Mau is alſo a peculiar ſign or character, known only to 
the trader who pitches on it; whereby, being fixcd to 
any commodity, he recollects the price it colt him. 
Theſe marks, otherwiſe called numeros, are taken àc- 
cording to the fancy of thoſe who uſe them; but, ordi- 
narily, they are choſen ſrom among the letters of the al- 
phabet, each having a relation to ſome particular num 
ber of figures. They are of ſo much ule iu wave, * 
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the reader will not take it amiſs, if we inſert a little table 
bo ſerve as a model for their conſtruction: 
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One example will give the whole uſe of this table. Sup- 


poſe; v. g I would put on a fee of ſtuff, that it coſt | 


rell. IT put an for 20s. an L for 10s. 

12 1 7064 150 a 6 for 64. ſo that the ſeveral letters 
written after each other (obſerving always to ſeperate 
ſhillings from pounds, and from pence, by points) will 
make this mar# M. LH. G. equal to 37-- 64d. UE 
Note, the mart may be diverſified intinitely, by adding 
other figures to the letters, in lieu of theſe. 
Ordinarily ſome word of a proper number of letters, all 
gitferent ones is choſen, that no relation may be traced 


among the letters, which may be done in the table here | 


given. | | FEET SETS. 
Mank, at Sea, the fame with LAN D-Mark. | 
Manx, {eters of. See LETTERs and MaRquE. 
Marx, in the Manege. A horſe marks, that is he ſhews 
his age by a black ſpot, called the bud or eye of a bean, 
which appears when he 1s five and a balf, in the cavity 
of the corner teeth, and is gone when the horſe is eight 
years old. After that age he ceaſes to mark, and is ſaid 
to have razed. See EYE of a bean. | 
 Falſe-MaRKED is the ſame with counter -marked, 
| Mark, among Botoleri. See BowLING © 
F. MaREk's Goſpel, a canonical book of the New Teſtament, 
being one of the four Goſpels. Sr. Mart wrote his 
Goſpel at Rome, where he accompanied St. Peter, in 
' the year of Chriſt 64, or 65. Many of the moſt ancient 
writers aſſert, that St. Mark was no more than an ama- 
nuenſis or interpreter to St. Peter, who dictated this 


Goſpel to him; others affirm that he wrote it after | 
St. Peter's death. It is probable that it was not com- | 


poſed long before Peter's death, and that it was not pub- 
liſhed, or did not become generally known, till after the 


death of Peter and Paul. This Goſpel appears, from the | 


accounts piven of it by the ancients,” to contain the ſub- 
ſtance of Peter's preaching : and the Goſpel itſelf affords 
evidences of its being writ according to that apoſtle's diſ- 
courſes, or according to information and directions 
given by him to this evangeliſt. Many circumſtances 


tending to Peter's honour, are not mentioned in this 


Goſpel: however, there are many things that occur in 
this Goſpel, which are omitted by the other evangeliſts; 
and this fact proves, that fark was not an epitomiſer of 


Matthew, as ſome have ſuppoſed, nor of any other | 


author. The learned have been alſo divided as to the 
language this Goſpel was wrote in, ſome affirming it was 
_ compoſed in Greek, which is the more general and pro- 
bable opinion, others in Latin. Several of the ancient 
heretics received only the Goſpel of St. {ark others, 
among the Catholics, rejected the twelve laſt verſes of 
this Goſpel. - But Dr. Lardner refers thoſe who doubt 
the genuineneſs of this part of the Goſpel, for ſatis faction 
to Dr. Mill, and to the obſervations, of Glotius, at the 


beginning of that chapter, and to Beza upon the ninth | 


_ verſe; and for explaining thoſe twelve verſes, and recon- 
ciling them with the other 22 he refers to Gro- | 
tius and other commentators. . 


_ 2 0 7 | 
S. Marx, canons of, a congregation of regular canons, 


founded at Mantua, by Albert Spinola, a prieſt, towards 
the end of the twelfth century. 3 | 
Spinola made a rule for them, which was approved, cor- 
rected, and confirmed, by ſeveral ſucceeding popes. About | 
the year 1450, they were reformed, and followed only 
the rule of St. Auguſtine. | 

This congre ation, which at firſt conſiſted of eighteen or | 
twenty houſes of men, and of ſome for women, ſituate 
in Lombardy, and the ſtate of Venice, having flouriſhed | 
for the ſpace of four hundred years, declined by little and | 
little, and was at length reduced to two convents; and 
in 1534, that of St. Mark at Mantua, which was the 


chief, was given, by the conſent of pope Gregory XIII. 
to the CAaMALDU L1ANS; and fo the congregation be- 
came exunct. | | | | 


St. Maxx, knights of, an order of knighthood in the re- | 
Public of Veuice, under the protection of St. Mark the 
evangeliſt, | | 


The arms of the order are, a lion win 
evice, Pax tibi, Marce evangeliſi a. 

conferred but on thoſe wh 
the commonwealth. | 
RK, or Make, alſo denotes a weight uſed in ſeveral] | 


n 5 1 amd for ſeveral commodities, eſpecially 


G France: where it was introduced under 
Philip I. about the year 1080, | 


d gules, with this 
his order is never 
o have done ſignal ſervices to 


MARK is alfo ufed among 


Lardner's Cred. vol. xv. | 


Vox. III. Ne 219. 
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The mati is divided into eight ounces, or ſixty-four 
drachms, or a hundred and ninety-two deniers on penny- 
weights, or a hundred and ſixty eſterlins, or-theee hun- 
dred mailles, or ſix hundred and. forty felins, or four 
thouſand fix bundied and eight grains 
In Holland, particularly at Amſterdam, the marc weight 
is alſo called Troy-weight, and is equal to that of Paris. 
When gold or ſilver are fold by the marc, it is divided 
into twenty-four carats : the, carat into eight penny- 
weights, the penny-weight into twenty-four, grains, and 
the grain into twenty-four primes. See CARAT, 


ny en. us for a money of account; and, 
in ſome other countries, for a coin. 


The Engliſh' 9 is two thirds of a pound ſterling, or 
135. 44. and Matthew Paris obſerves, it was of the ſame 
value in 1104. The ancient Saxons, as many antiqua- 
rians have ſuppoſed, called the marc, MAN cus, or man- 
cuſa, and nitarc; among them it was equivalent to thirty 
pence, i. e. to ſeven ſhillings and fix pence of our money. 
But Dr. Mills, dean of Exeter, has lately ſuggeſted chat 
the Maxncvs and mark were not the ſame. Mr. Clarke 
obſerves, that the Daniſh filver narf was 20s. or one 
hundred Saxon pennies ; and that the gold mark was 
twelve times as' much; whereas the French mark was 
135. 4d. or one hundred and ſixty pence; and he has 
ſhewn, that the method of computing by the filver mark 
was introduced later into France, where it commenced 
between A. D. 1075, and 1093, than into England. He 
diſcovers traces of it in England from the Daniſh kings 

till after the time of Hen. II. The gold coins ſtruck 
from Edw. IH. to Edw. IV. were divifions of the mark, 
as half-marks, quarter-marks, and half-quarter-marks, at 


| Gs. 8d. 35. 4d. 204. each: but from Edw. IV. when our 


connections with France ceaſed, the old way of comput- 
ing by the pound came again into faſhion ; but, as that 
by marks was jointly uſed, angels, and angelots, or half- 
angels at 65. 8. and 3s. 4d. each, paſſed ſometimes 
as parts of them. However, about forty years afterwards, 
this regard to the marks in our coins was quite laid aſide, 
and all the principal gold coins were ſtruck. in proportion 
to the pound ſterling. Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, 


and Engliſh Coins, &c. p. 307 Ke. SL 646 
The mark-lubs, or Lubeck-mark, uſed at Hamburgh, is 
alſo a money of account, equal to one third of the rix- 
dollar, or to the French livre. Each mar# is divided into 
ſixteen ſols lubs. F 
Mark-lubs, or danſch, is alſo a Daniſh coin, equal to ſix- 
teen ſols · lubs, or twenty French fols  _ 
Laſtly, mark is a copper-coin in Sweden, equal to two 
pence farthing ſterling. It is divided into eight rouſtiqs, 
and each roultiq into two alleveures. ER A 


The Swediſh ſilver mark is a money of account, equal 


to three copper marks; though ſome make it a real coin; 
See CoIN, Br 


MARKET, a publick place in a city or town, where provi- 


ſions are expoled to ſale. 


4 


The word is formed from | the French march, | which fig- h 


nifies the ſame. ' | 


Maxkr is alſo uſed for a liberty or privilege, either by 


grant or preſcription, whereby a tuwn is enabled to keep 
a market. | cn dk | | 121 
Bracton obſerves, that one market ought to be diſtant 
from all others at leaſt ſix miles and a half, and a third 
of an half. See FAIR. ee ee 

In former times, it was cuſtomary to have moſt fairs and 
markets kept on Sundays, and in the church- yard, ſo that 
matters of buſineſs and devotion were tranſacted all at 
the ſame place and time; which cuſtom, though pro- 
hibited by ſeveral kings, particularly 13 Ed. I. ſtat. 2. 
cap. 6. was yet held up till the reign of king Hen, VI. 
when it was effectually ſuppreſſed, 27 Hen. VI. cap. 5. 


In many places they are ſtill kept in the church-yard. 


In the country, things ſold in the markets, are to be in 
the uſual place appointed for the ſale; but in London, 
every ſhop is a market overt, for ſuch goods as are put 
there, to be ſold by the trade of the owner ; though. if 

the ſale be in a warehouſe, and not publicly in the ſhop, 

the property is not altered. Sale upon a Sunday, though 
in a fair market, will not alter the properties of the 
Perſons that dwell-in the country, may not ſell wares b 
retail in a market-town, except in open fairs; but coun- 
trymen may fell goods in groſs there. 1 and 2 P. and 
M. cap. 7, All contracts for any thing vendible in 
marhets, &c. ſhall be binding, and ſales alter the property, 

if made according to the following rules. 1. The ſale ig 
to be in a place . is open, ſo that any one who, paſſeth _ 


by may ſee it, and be in a proper place for ſuch goods. 
2. It mult be an actual ſale, for a valuable conſideration. 
3. The buyer is not to know that the ſeller hath a wrong- 
ful poſſeſſion for the goods ſold. 4. The ſale muſt not be 
fraudulent, betwixt two, to bar a third perſon of bis right. 
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3. There is to be a ſale and a contract, by perſons able | 
to contract. 6. The contract muſt be originally and 
wholly in the market overt. 7. Toll ought to be paid, 
where required by ſtatute. 8. The ſale ought not to be 
in the night, but between ſun and ſun; though iſ the ſale 
be made in the night, it may bind the parties. Sale of 
goods ſtolen in London, to brokers, &c. alters not the 
property, 1 Jac, I. cap. 21, And the ſtatutes, which 
ordain that toll-takers ſhould be appointed in markets and 
Fairs, to enter in their books the names of horſes, &c. 
ſecure the property of ſtolen horſcs to the owner, although 
; fold in a fair or market, if he repays what was bona fide, | 
paid for the HORSE. 2 and 3 P. and M. cap. 7. 31 Eiiz. 
cap. 12. A piepowder COURT is incidental to a market, 
as well as a fair: keeping a fair market, or otherwiſe than 
it is granted, as on two days, when only one is granted, 
or on any other day than that appointed, &c. is cauſe of 
forfeiture. And if a perſon erects ſtalls in a market, and 
does not leave room for the people to {tand and fell thei: 
wares, ſo that they are thereby forced to hire ſuch ſtalls, 
taking money for the uſe of them is extortion. | 
MARKET, court of the clerk of the, is incident in every fair 
and market in the kingdom, to punifh miſdemeanors there- 
in; and a COURT of pie pꝛudre is to determine all diſputes | 
- relating to private or civil property. The object of this 
juriſdiction (ſee ſtat. 17 Car. II. cap. 19. 22 Car. II 


cap. 8. 23 Car. II. cap. 12.) is principally the cogni- | 


zance of weights and meaſures, to try whether they be 
according to the true ſtandard thereof or no: which 
ſtandarè was anciently committed to the cuſtody of the 
biſhop, who appointed ſome clerk under bim to inſpect 
the abuſe of them more narrowly ; and hence this officer 
though now uſually a layman, is called the clerk of the 
market. If they be not according to the ſtandard, then 
beſide the punifhment of the party by fine, the weights 
and meaſures themſelves ought to be burnt. This is the 
loweſt court of criminal juriſdiction in the kingdom. | 
MarKer, clerk of the, in the king's houſehold. See CLERK. 
MaRKET-tawns. See Towns, 3 


MARKING- yarn, in ſhips of war, is white yarn ſpun the 


wrong way, and put into all cordage of three inches and 
upwards as the king's work. Blankl. Nav. Expol. p. 103. 
MARLE, MarGc4, a kind of ſlightly coherent carth, not 


in the leaſt ductile or viſcid when moiſt, moſt eafily | 


diffuſible in, and difunited by water, and by it reduced 


into a ſoft looſe incoherent maſs. Afaries are earths com- 


poſed of different proportions of argillaceous and calca- 
reous earths: from the latter they derive the property of 
efferveſcing with acids, and they are fufible by fire, as 
all mixture of theſe two earths are. By a lefs heat, if 
the calcareous earth predominates, they are calcinable 
into a kind of quick-lime ; and if the clay predominates 


they may be changed by fire into hard maffes, capable of | 


ſtriking ignited ſparks from ſteel. | 
The word comes from the ancient Celtic marga, men- 
tioned by Pliny : it was afterwards called margila. 


There are ſeveral forts of M, of different colours and | 
qualities: as the aſh and grey, the yellow, the brown, | 
and the blue; but the principal are white and red, Of 


the white, ſome are not ated upon by acids, as the terra 
SaMIa and MEL1a, and others are alkaline, as the 
TERRA Chia and CIMOLIA. The red marics ate not 
acted upon by acids, and are uſed as manure; the aſhen 
grey are alkaline z the yellow are not acted upon by acids, 
and are uſed as manures; the brown are the diftercnt 
' ſpecies of FULLER's earth; and the blue not acted upon 
by acids, are uſed for manure. 
The marles in the northern paits of England contain ſand, 
and run into a ſort of loam; thoſe in Suflex are more 
like fuller's earth, and therelore ate by much the fatteſt 
and-richeſt; + | 
Marle, in general, is much of the nature of chalk; and 
the potteis find, that when either chalk or marle happen 
to be mixed with their clay, they will burn with the reſt 
of the ſubſtance, and the veflels will ſeem very found ; 
but as ſoon as any water is put in them, they will run, 


the chalk or marle having been burnt into a ſort of lime, 


and flaking like common lime with the water. 
The marles that are ſo ſandy, that they «a1 ſcarce hold 
together, are à very good manure for cold clay-lands, 
and are an objection to the general rule, that merle is not 
to be uſcd to clay. Marle, in general, ſuirs beſt with 
hot lands, for it is apt to bind and ſadden the tough clays ; 
but as there are no rules without their exceptions, where 
marle is not laid too thick, and is not of too binding a 
kind, it will often very much improve pallure giounds, 
though they are upon a claycy foi). 
Cow-ſtut, or ſtone-marle is, in molt countries, found un— 
der clay, or low black iand, ſeven or eight fcet deep: clay 
and ſteel marle ſometimes under fandy land: in clayey 
ground it ſeldom lies more than three feet deep; but in 
ſandy ones it is often much deeper. The ſtone, flate, or 


like flate ſtones, and ſhatter after wer, or turn to duſt, 


of water; and reckon it good if it diſſolves as ſoon a; it 


neſs is, if it diſſolves by wet or froſt. The ſtrength of 


flag marle is found near rivers and ſides of hills, and is a 


| proves froſty, to mellow it, they do not plow it again 


very laſting manure: the peat, or delving mar} 
ſtrongeſt of all, and found on the ſides of hills 7 
wet bopgy grounds. ' he paper marle, which Benn 

coals, is little eſteemed. Phe Suſſex mar le common, 
ſhews itſelf pretty low among the broken ſtrata of ben 

ing grounds, : s 2 
For the digging of marle they commonly uſe pick- 
ſhovels, ſpades, and wheel-barrows; and where t 
is broad that they can make an eaſy aſcent, ſmal 
of four feet ten inches long, and two feet three 
wide and about fourteen inches deep, 
load is very eaſily ſhot our of them. 

The goodneſs of mares, ſays Miller, may be bett 

judged of by their purity and uncompoundneſs ths 
by their colour: thus, if the marle will break in bla, 
like dice, or into thin flakes, or is ſmocth like lead oe 
and without mixture of gravel or ſand; if it will ſhake 


is the 
and in 
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Carty 
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when it has been expoſed to the fun, or not [lick to 
gether when thoroughly dry, like tough clay; but is * 
and tender, and will open, and not bind, the land 9 
which it is laid, it will be beneficial to it. Some © 
the goodneſs of marle, by putting ſome of it into a glaſs 


comes to the bottom if it ſparkle in the water, and feel 
fat between the fingers; but the ſureſt Ggn of its good- 


marie may alſo be known, by putting a lump of it into a 
glaſs of good vinegar, where a conſiderable fermentation. 
indicates its goodneſs, _ „ 5 
AMarle is ſuppoſed by ſome to be ſruitful from its ſalt and 
oily quality; the ſalt it is ſuppoſed to contract from the 
air, and, therefore, many are of opinion, that the longer 
it is expoſed to the air before it is uſed, the better. They 
lay it upon the graſs-ground, in ſome places, three or four 
years before they plough it up: and when they cover the 
arable lands with marie, they will not plough, in many 
places, to more than an inch deep, that they may not 
bury it. Markham indeed is of a contrary opinion, and 
would have it buried deep, that the ſun may vot draw 
out its virtue. The marles of different places are in 
themſelves ſo different, that both theſe opinions ſeem 
right in part; the marles in Suſſex being found to ſuccetd 
beſt where buried deep, as ſoon as taken from the dit; 
and thoſe of the north of England ſeldom doing much 
good to the lands, unleſs they are expoſed a long time 
rſt, ; 
Others, howerer, aſcribe the fertilizing quality of mar; 
to its calcareous earth, which is known to be a powerful 
fertilizer of land; or it may introduce a certain degree 
of tenacity into too light and ſandy foils, by which 
means the water, which 1s the principal pabulum of 
plants, is prevented ſrom eſcaping too ſaſt by evaporation. 
The experience of the farmers in different places has 
ſhewn alſo, that different times are to be obſerved for the 
laying it on, according to its nature and that of the land 
to be improved by it. In Suffex they always lay on the 
marle in the beginning of winter; and in Staffordſhire 
in May and June. Good marle will flake like lime with 
the ſun's heat, in a hot day, eſpecially if there has bap- 
pened any rain. Some farmers harrow in the mar{:, jult 
before they plow the land, which is a very good way to 
mix it perfectly. Cole-ſeed, clover, and all kinds of hay- 
plants, grow well upon marled lands. Lands ſeated on 
marle are ufually very rich, though in their own nature 
cold and heavy. The decper theſe lands are turned up 
in plowing, the better crops they. will always yield. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 95. | 
It is a very material circumtitance in the marling of land, 
to find out how much the land requires of this manure; 
and till experience has thoroughly ſhew this, it is bete 
to err in laying on too little than too much; becauic 
the latter is a fault not to be remedied, It is to be ob 
ſerved allo, that marie never makes ſo great impro\- 
ment on and the firit year as it does afterwards. 
In Staffordſhire, they lay two hundred load of ric up0! 
an acte of land of the common kind; but where tu? 
ſoil is black, looſe and ſandy, or full of worms, they u! 
lay on three or ſour hundred ioad to an acre ; it being“ 
rule with them, that this ſort of foil cannot be met ed 10 
much. If the mould be thin, the Jeſs mart doe; 
deep, it muſt have the more. 
It is beſt ſowing of meried lands under furrow ; becaule 
if theſe lands are well huſbanded, they will bc very mel 
low and hollow, which will occafion the carth's Unite 
from the 1091s ot the corn, if it ſtand too hiph, 16% 
ſaddens land, or makes it {tiff or binding, it mult be we! 
dunged, and laid down for graſs, In Staffordibire, vt 
their land is Med, their way is to take the cops fei 
lowing : after the firſt crop of wheat is «if, they po” 
in the cheat ſtubble in December, and if the weather 


April. They then fow it with bailey, allowing 55 
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ſeed to an acre. The common produce of this 
A After they ſow peas, for which they 
low only once in the February following, allowing only 
three buſhels of ſeed to an acre, as in the barley. Next 
aſter this, if they intend fix crops, they fow wheat again 
: upon the peas-CroP 3 the fifth crop is barley again; and 
the ſixth year's crop is red oats, Some low two or three 
crops more, when the ground has been well marled, but 


that is much better let alone. 


in Ireland, they meet with foſlile horns, and other curious 
foſſils. The marle always lies in the bottoms of low bogs. 
It is never met with in any other places, and 1s found by 
boring with augres made for that purpoſe, It uſually lies 
at five, ſeven, or nine feet depth. The obtaining it in 
many places is attended with very conſiderable expences, 
in draining off the water. The manner of digging it is 
this: they employ fix able labourers, and a ſupernume- 
rary; and theſe cut up a hole of twelve feet ſquare, which 
is ſuppoſed a pit that this number of men can manage in 
one day. Two men dig, two throw it up, and two throw 
it by, and the ſupernumerary man ſupplies defects on all 
occaſions. For the firſt three feet they dig through a 
fuzzy earth, ſit for making of turf or fuel. Under this 
lies a ſtratum of gravel, of about half a foot. Under 
this often, for three feet more, there is a more kindly 
moſs, -which would make better fuel. This lower ſtra- 


ſo ſoft, that the ſpade cuts as eafily through it, as through 
the earth it lies in. Under this, for about three inches 
is found a ſeries of leaves, principally of the oak ; theſe 
appear very fair to the eye, but fall to pieces on touching; 


of ſeed, which ſeem to be broom or furze-ſeed. In ſome 
places there appear berries of different kinds; and in 


confuſed manner as the oak-leaves Under this vegetable 
| ſtratum there lies one of blue clay, half a foot thick, and 
uſually full of fea-fhel!s. This blue clay is not ſo tough 


marle in ſome places. Under this always appears the right 
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This marle looks like buried lime, and is full of ſhells; 
which are uſually of a ſmall ſize, and of the perriwinkle 
kind; but there are ſeveral other ſorts, at times, found 
among them. Among this marle, and often at the very 
bottom of it, are found great numbers of very large horns 


Theſe, where they join to the head, are thick and round; 


creature's eyes; it grows {till round for about a foot 


branches, long and round, turning with a ſmall bend. 
The Jabourers are obliged to work in a hurry in all theſe 
pits, ſo that they ſeldom bring them out whole. "There 
are allo at times, found the leg-bones, and other parts 
of the ikeletons of the fame beaſts; but this is more rarely 
only a tew together, and but in few places. 
MARLE, in Medicine, has been eſteemed an aſtringent, and 

given as ſuch in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and hæmor— 
rhages: the red kind is preferred for the laſt intention, 
though the difference is hardly worth regarding. The 
Germans give it alſo in fevers, in convulſions, and parti- 
cularly in epileptic caſes; alſo in internal bruiſes. 


Staffordſhire to a reddiſh marle, that breaks into ſmall 
ſquare pieces like dice, or elſe into thin flakes, in the 
manner of Jead-ore, and looks ſmooth on the ſurface. 
This is a good manure, and the way of judging which of 
it is belt, is to expoſe it to the air in rainy weather, or to 
put it in water. That which moulders ſooneſt to pow- 
der iu the air, and breaks quickeſt in the water, is ſure to 
be the belt, aud proves very beneficial lo land. 
MARLY, machine of, in Hydraulics, is a very complex 
machine, ſor raifing water, at early, about ten miles 


arm of the river Seine, which, by its ſtream, furniſhing 
a fall of water, of three feet, turns fourteen large wheels, 
which work the handles, and theſe with piſtons raiſe the 
water into the pumps, and with other piſtons force it up 
m Pipes againit the aſcent of a hill to a reſervoir in a 
ſtone tower. The baſon of the tower, which receives 
the water raiſed from the tiver, is 610 ſathom diſtant 
from the river, and $00 feet higher than the lower end 


3 lucking pipes of the lower engines of the machine. 


E baſon ſupplies an aqueduct of thirty-fix arches; 

water is ſeparated into different conduits, 
t to Marly, and formerly led it to Verſailles 
n. The number of pipes in this machine is 


5 


whence the 
which lead i 
and Triano 


In digging for the marle they uſe in manuring their lands 


tum of turf is always full of foſſile wood, which is uſually | 


and this ſtratum is ſometimes interrupted with vaſt heaps | 
others, ſeveral pieces of ſea-plants, all lying in the ſame 


as common clay, but is thrown carefully up, and uſed as 


marle; the ſtratum of this is uſvally from two to four | 
feet thick, and ſometimes much more. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 


of the deer-kind, which are vulgarly called elks horns. 


and at that joining there grows out a branch, which is 
about a ſoot long, and ſcems to have hung juſt over the 


above this, and then ſpreads broad, and terminates in | 


MaRLE dice, in Huſbandry, a name given by the people of 


north-weſt of Paris, the primum mobile whereof is an 


MAR 


25 3; and the quantity of water raiſed by it, amounts to 
5258 tons in twenty-four hours, or near 220 tons per 
hour, or 34 tons per minute: but the London-bridge 
WATER-works, with four wheels only, raife 11724 tons in 
twenty four hours, which is almoſt twice and a quarter 
as much. Some of the largeſt of our fire or $TEAM- 
engines uſed in England, will raiſe as much water as 
that of Marly to the ſame height, and not coſt above 
I00oo/. thus ; | 
This machine, which began to work in 1682, and is ſaid 
to have coſt above four millions of pounds ſterling, was 
made by one Rannequin, a common mechanic of Liege, 
and has a great many excellent contrivances; but yet 
does not raiſe a'l the water that it might have done, be- 
cauſe the maker did not know how to give the river Seine, 
all the advantages of which it was capable. Hence ap- 


* 7 


with mathematics; or that able mathematicians ſhould 
apply themſelves to mechanics more than they do, and 


Exper. Philoſ. vol. ii. p. 442 to 449. | 
According to Dan, BernouilPs computation, the effect of 
the machine of Marly is not more than 2. of its abſolute 
force; that is, there is a loſs of 55 of that force. Dan. 
Bernoul. Hydrodyn. p. 182. | | x 
MARLINE, on board a ſhip, is a ſmall line made of hemp 
untwiited, that it may be the more gentle and pliable: 
its uſe is to ſeize the ends of ropes from farcing our. 
They uſe it alſo to ſeize the ſtraps at the arſe (as they 
call it) or lower end of the block. See Hovuse-/:ne. 


any {mal} line, as marlivg, ſpun-yarn, pack-thread, &c. 
about a rope, ſo that every turn 1s ſecured by a ſort of 
knot, ſo as to remain fixed in caſe all the reſt ſhould be 
cut through by friction, &c. | 


pariling or PARCELLING, upon the ſurface of a rope, to 
prevent it from being galled by another rope that rubs 
againſt it, to attach the foot of a fail to its bolt-rope, &c. 
MARL ING a /atl, is when being fo ript out of the bolt-rope, 
that it cannot be ſowed in again, the fail is faſtened by 


a marline, put through the eye-let holes, made in it for 


that purpoſe, under the bolt- rope. 0 
MARLING-ſp:#e, is an iron pin, tapered to a point, and 
furniſhed with a large round head. It is principally uſed 
to penetrate the twiſts or ſtrands of a rope, in order to 
introduce the ends of ſome other through the intervals, 
in the art of knotting or ſplicing, It is alſo uſed as a 
lever, on many other occaſions, about the rigging, par- 
ticularly in fixing the ſeizings upon the ſhrouds, block- 
ſtrops, clues of the fails, &c. Falconer, 


MARMALADE, a conſection made of the juice or pulp 


of ſome fruit, as plums, apricots, quinces, boiled with ſu- 

gar to a conſiſtence. . 
aſtringent, and grateful to the ſtomach. 

MARMARO-preſera, in Natural Hiſtory, is a ſpecies of 


{tones forming continued ſtrata, bright and beautiful, of 


very lively colours, and of a conſtitution ſo fine, that 


they will take a good polith: in all which particulars they 
agree with the genius of MARBLES, but differ from them 
in that they are nevcr calcareous, nor do they ferment 
with acids. To the fame claſs belong the GRANITEs 
and the PORPHYRIES, ROT, es 

The marmare-projera are ſtones of a compact, uniform 
texture, like that of marbles ; ſome of them are vitrifiable, 
others not; and fome are of ſuch hardneſs as to ſtrike 
fire with ſteel. Of this kind is the BASSALTES. Da 
Coſta's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 252, &. 

MARMARYGLZ, a word uſed by the old writers in me- 
dicine, to expreſs ſparks of fire, or the appearance of 
ſuch flaſhing before the eyes in ſome diſorders. | 

MARMOR, marble, in Natural Hiſtory, See MARBLE, 

MARMORARIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the brancha urſina. TE 

MARMORA'TA aurium, a term uſed by ſome authors to 

expreſs ear-wax. 

MARMORELLA, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called AGRIMONY. 

MARMOREUS tartarus, a word ufed by ſome authors to 
expreſs the hardeſt kind of the calculus, or STONE in the 
human bladder. = 


MARMOROID A, in Natural Hiſtory, are ſtones, which in 


reſemble MARBLES; and only differ from them, in that 
the bodies of this genus never form continued ſtrata, but 
are only ſound in looſe independent maſſes, lodged in 
ſtrata of other ſubſtances. Mr. Da Coſta ſubdivides theſe 


contain {hells, corals, and other extraneous bodies. Hitt. 
Foſhils. p. 241, &c. 
MARMOT-//b. Sec FALS» 


MAR- 


pears the neceſſity of a mechanic's being well acquainted 


not think it below them to direct workmen. See Deſagul. 


MARLING, in Sea- Language, denotes the art of winding | 
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Marling is commonly uſed to faſten ſlips of canvas, called 
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The marmalade of quinces is the moſt frequent: it is ſub- 


their nature, texture, appearance, and other properties, 


into marmaroide of a plain ſtructure, and thoſe which 
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MARMOT TE, marmotta, mus marmota, of Linnæus, in 
Zoology, the mountain-rat, a creature very common in 


many parts of Europe, and frequently carried about as a 
ſhew by the poor Savoyards. It is about the ſize of a 


lever*t; its whole figure and appearance are like the com- 


mon rat, whence it has its name; its fur is much harder 
or harſher than that of the rabbit, and its colour a reddith 
tawney z the end of its tail is black: its eyes are large and 
prominent, and its ears ſhort, hid in the fur, and ſeeming as 
if cut off; it has two large teeth at the front of each jaw, 
as the ſquirrel, and other creatures of this kind, and theſe 
are not white, but yellow, as in the beaver; its noſe and 
mouth are adorned with a large number of black whiſkers, 
making a ſort of beard; the tail is about five inches long, 
and the legs are thick and covered with long hair z its 


toes, which are four before and five behind, are diſpoſed 


as in the bear, and its claws are very long and ſtrong, by 


nites that ſavours of popery, if we except the; 

ment to the Roman ti who is obliged neg pry 
dear for their friendſhip. For, as the Aﬀoronites fine. 
the utmoſt diſtreſs of poverty, under the tyrannical 1 
of the Mahometans, the biſhop of Rome is Under = 
neceſſity of furniſhing them with ſuch ſubſidies as A : 
appeaſe their oppreſſors, procure a ſubſiſtence for thei | 
biſhop and clergy, provide all things requiſite for 70 
ſupport of their churches, and the uninterrupted wer, 
cite of public worſhip, and contribute in general to lefſen ; 
their miſery, It is certain that there are Maronites in 
Syria, who {till behold the church of Rome with 18 
greateſt averſion and abhorrence; nay, what is il] mo : 
remarkable, great numbers of that nation reſiding in 
Italy, even under the eye of the pontiff, oppoſed his au 
thority during the laſt century, and threw the court 
of Rome into great perplexity. One body of theſe 


n 


means of which it digs the earth very readily ; it makes non-conforming Maronites retired into the vallies of 
great uſe of its hinder legs, and ſometimes walks on | Piedmont, where they joined the Waldenſes; another, 
them in an erect poſture; its back always appears very | above ſix hundred in number, with a biſhop, and ſeveral 
fleſhy and fat, though the reſt of the body be ever ſo eccleſiaſtics at their head, flew into Corſica, and implored 
lean. Ray, Syn. Quad. p. 221. Tab, III. Quad. fig. 32. the proteQion of the republic of Genoa, againſt the vio. 
They will play with one another in the manner of kit- lence of the inquiſitors. Eecl, Hiſt, vol. iii. p. 808. 
tens, and make a ſoft and not diſagreeable noiſe on thoſe | The Maronites have a patriarch, who reſides in the mo- 
| occaſions; but when they are provoked, or when they | naſtery of Cannubin, on mount Libanus, and aſſumes 
are affected, as they always are by a change of weather, the title of patriarch of Antioch, and the name of Peter, 
they make a very ſhrill and diſagreeable ſqueaking. The] as if he ſeemed deſirous of being conſidered as the ſuc. 
marmotte is a creature eaſily bred up tame, and will be | ceflor of that apoſtle. He is elected by the clergy and 
perfectly good-humoured and familiar, bur it hates dogs. the people, according to the ancient cuſtom ; but, ſince 
This animal, in Poland, is ſaid to herd in large commu- } their reunion with the church of Rome, he is oblige to 
nities, and to be governed by a regular policy. have a bull of confirmation from the pope. He keeps a 
There are other ſpecies in Maryland, Canada, Germany, | perpetual celibacy, as well as the reſt of the biſhops his 
Ruſſia, and Lapland, See Sabl--MousE, Pennant's| ſuffragans: as to the reſt of the eceleſiaſtics, they are 
Zool. p. 270, &c. | | | allowed to marry before ordination z and yet the monaſ- 
MARONITES, in Eccleſaſtica! Hiſtory, a ſect of eaſtern tic life is in great eſteem among them, {he monks are 


n Fox. 7. 
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14 Chriſtians, who follow the Syrian rite, and are ſubject] of the order of St. Antony, and live in the moſt obſcure 

1 5 to the pope; their principal habitation being on mount | places in the mountains, far from the commerce of the 

| 50 Libanus. | | | world. | 
fn Moſheim informs us, that the doCtrine of the Mono-| As to their faith, they agree in the main with the reſt of 


THELITES, condemned and exploded by the council of | the Eaſtern church. Their prieſts do not ſay maſs fingly ; 
Conſtantinople, found a place of refuge among the Mar- but all ſay it together, ſtanding round the altar. They 
daites, a people who inhabited the mounts Libanus and] communicate in unleavened bread; and the laity have 
Antilibanus, and who, about the concluſion of the ſeventh | hitherto partaken in both kinds, though the practice of 
century, were called Maronites, after Maro, their firſt] communicating in one has of late been getting footing, 
biſhop; a name which they [till retain. None, he ſays, having been introduced by little and little. In Lent they 
of the ancient writers, give any certain account of the] eat nothing, unleſs it be two or three hours before ſun- 

_ firſt perſon who inſtructed theſe mountaineers in the] riſing: their other faſtings are very numerous. . 
doctrine of the Monothelites : it is probable, however, To MAROON, in Sea- Language, is to put one or more 
from ſeveral circumſtances, that is was John Maro, whoſe | failors aſhore upon a deſolate iſland, under pretence of 
name they had adopted; and that this eccleſiaſtic re- | their having committed ſome great crime. This deteſt- 
ceived the name of Maro, from his having lived in the | able expedient has been repeatedly practiſed by ſome in- 
character of a monk, in the famous convent of St. Maro, human commanders of merchant-ſhips, particularly in 
upon the borders of the Orontes, before his ſettlement [| the Welt Indies, | | h 
among the Mardaites of mount Libanus. One thing is | MAROTIC le, in the French Poetry, denotes a peculiarly 
certain, from the teſtimony of Tyrius and other unex- gay, pleaſant, yet ſimple and natural manner of writing, 
ceptionable witneſſes, as alſo from the moſt authentic | introduced by Clement Marot, and fince imitated by 
records, viz. that the Maronites retzined the opinions | other authors, but with moſt ſucceſs by De la Fontaine 
of the Monothelites until the twelfth century, when | and Rouſſeau. „ | 

abandoning and renouncing the doctrine of one will in! The difference between the Marotic and the burleſque 

| Chriſt, they were readmitted, in they ear 1180, to the] ſtyle is thus aſſigned: the Marotic makes a choice; the 
communion of the Roman church. The moſt learned | burleſque admits of all. The firſt is the molt ſimple; 
of the modern Maronites have left no method unemployed} but its ſimplicity has its nobleneſs ; and, where its own 
to defend their church againſt this accuſation ; they have | age will not furniſh natural expreſſions, it borrows them 
laboured to prove, by a variety of teſtimonies, that their | from former times: the latter is low and grovelling, and 
anceſtors always perſevered in the Catholic faith, in their | borrows falſe and fulſome ornaments ſrom the crowd, 

attachment to the Roman pontiff, without ever adopting | Which people of taſte deſpiſe. The one refigns itſelf to 

the doctrine of the Monophylites or Monothelites. But | nature; but examines firſt of all, whether the objects ſhe 
all their efforts are inſufficient to prove the truth of theſe | preſents be fit for its paintings, and takes nothing but 
aſſertions to ſuch as have any acquaintance with the [| What carries with it ſomewhat of delicacy and mirch: 
hiſtory of the church, and the records of ancient times; | the other runs headlong into buffoonery, and ates 
for to all ſuch, the teſtimonies they alledge will appear | every thing that is extravagant and groteſque, See 
abſolutely fictitious and dellitute of authority. Lecl. BURLESQUE, 5 | | 
Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 37, &c. vo. edit. MAROTTI, in Botany, is a tall tree growing in Malabar, 
Fauſtus Nairon, a Maronite, ſettled at Rome, has pub- with leaves like thoſe of the bay, bearing a round oblong 
liſhed an apology for Maron, and the reſt of his nation, fruit, including a very large, 3 and yellowiſh ſtone, 
His tenet is, that they really took their name from the | containing ten or eleven kernels, Ihe oil extracted from 
Maron, who lived about the year 400, and of whom | the ſceds or kernels of the fruit, eaſes pains, and cures 
mention is made in Chryſoſtom, Theodoret, and the the ſcabies and itchings, being rubbed on the parts: it 
Menologium of the Greeks. He adds, that the diſciples | is good alſo for eyes infeſted with ſalt humouis ; and, 

* of this Maron ſpread themſelves throughout all Syriaz | mixed with aſhes, it is ſucceſsfully applied to impoithumes 
that they built ſeveral monaſteries, and, among others, | and abſceſſes in cows, and other cattle, and beaſts of 
one that bore the name of their leader; that all the $y- | burden, Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 
rians, who were not tainted with hereſy, took refuge MARQUE, law of. Sec Law, 
among them; and that, for this reaſon, the heretics of [MAR que, letters of, are letters of repriſal granted by a king 
thoſe times called them Maronites. or ſtate, whereby the ſubjeCts of one country are licenſed 
Moſheim obſerves, that the ſubjection of the Maronite:] to make reptiſals on thoſe of another; by reaſon appli- 
| to the ſpiritual juriſdiftion of the Roman pontiff, was | cation has been made for redreſs to the government 
agreed to with this expreſs condition, that neither the | whereto the aygreſſor belongs, three times without effect. 
popes nor their emiſſaries ſhould pretend to change or | The firſt {iter of marque, of which we bave aoy account 
aboliſh any thing that related to the ancient rites, moral | in the hiſtory of this country, was iflued by Edw. I. in 
precepts, or religious opinions of this people: ſo that, | 1295, againlt the ſubjects of Portugal. 
in reality, there is nothing to he found among the 4aro- | T helc letters are gramable by the law of nations, when» 
| | . | ever 
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he ſubjes of one ſtate are oppreſſed and injured 


8 f another ; and juſtice is denied by that ſtate to 


ſ ; A 
ma hs oppreſſor belongs : and with us it 1s declared 


| : en. 
reg oppreſſed in time of truce by any foreigners, 


the king will grant r in due form to all that feel 
theinſelves aggrieved. Which form is thus directed to be 
ed the ſufferer muſt firſt apply to the locd privy- 
ſeal and he ſhall make our letters of requeſt under the 
: rivy-ſcal: and if, after ſuch requeſt of ſatisfaction made, 
the party required do not within convenient time make 
due ſatisfactlon or reſtitution to the party grieved, the 
lord chancellor ſhall make him out letters of marque, un- 
ger the great ſeal : and by virtue of theſe he may attack 


hazard of being condemned as a robber or pirate. Blackſt. 
vol. i. p. 259. | 

5 They are ſo Ae Hom the German marke, limit, fron- 
lier; as being jus conceſſum in alterius principis marcas ſeu 

limites tranſcundi, febique Jus faciende; as being a right of 

afſing the limits or frontiers of another prince, and do- 

ing one's ſelf juſtice. See LETTERS and REPRISAL S, 


lours, faſtened, in thin flices, on a ground, and ſome 
tin, and braſs. 


wood, of glaſſes of various colours; and a third, where 
nothing but precious ſtones, and the richeſt marbles, are 
uſed: but theſe are more properly called MOSAIC work. 
The art of inlaying is very ancient, and is ſuppoſed to 


fection till the fifteenth century, among the Italians. It 


teenth century, among the French, 

Till John of Verona, a contemporary with Raphael, the 
\ fineſt works of this kind were only black and white, 
which are what we now call moreſcoes ; but that religious, 
who had a genius for painting, ſtained his woods with 


found of 3 
exceedingly wel 


deſign they are to repreſent. 


two chief inſtruments uſed herein are the ſaw and th 


other moveable; and is opened and ſhut by the ſoot, b 
means of a cord faſtened to a treadle. 


conceived from the figure, 
The leaves to be 
or four of the ſame kind formed together) are put withi 
the chaps of the vice, 
part of the deſign, 
then the workman, 

faſt the piece, 

the deſign. B 
pieces together, 


whoſe profile they are to follow 
preſſing the treadle, and thus holdin 


ſaw; which 


lightly ſoever the work man may conduct it, without ſuc 


a precaution, would be apt to raiſe ſplinters, to the rui 
of the beauty of the wor a plinters, t 


hen the work is to conſi 
or of tortoiſe-ſhel] 


ver 
er ſa, they only form two leaves on one another, i. e. 


reds metal, and a leaf of wood or ſhell: this they ca 
awing in counter-parts ; 


V. cap. 7. that if any ſubjects of the | 


and ſeize the property of the aggreſſor nation, without | 


MARQUETRY, inlaid work; a curious kind of work, | 
compoſed of pieces of hard fine wood of different co- | 


times enriched with other matters, as tortoiſe-ſhell, ivory, | 


There is another kind of marquetry made, inſtead of | 


Have paſſed from the Eaſt to the Welt, as one of the ſpoils | 
brought by the Romans from Aſia. Indeed, it was then | 
but a ſimple thing; nor did it arrive at any tolerable per- 


ſeems finally to have arrived at its height in the ſeven- | 


| dyes, or boiled oils, which penetrated them. But he 
went no farther than the repreſenting buildings and per- 
ſpectives, which require no great variety of colours. 
| Thoſe who ſucceeded him, not only improved on the in- 
vention of dying the woods, by a ſecret which they | 
them without conſuming, which ſerved | 
for the ſhadows ; but they had alſo the 
advantage of a number of fine new woods of naturally 
bright colours, by the diſcovery of America. With 
theſe aſſiſtances, the art is now capable of imitating any 
thing; whence ſome call it, the art of painting in wood. 
The ground, whereon the pieces are to be arranged and 
glued, 1s ordinarily of oak or fir, well dried; and, to| 
prevent warping, it is compoſed of ſeveral pieces glued 

together. The wood to be uſed, being reduced into 
leaves of the thickneſs of a line, is either ſtairied with 
| Tome colour, or made black for ſhadow : which ſome 
effect by putting it in ſand extremely heated over the fire; 
others by ſteeping it in lime-water and ſublimate ; and 
others, in oil of ſulphur. Thus coloured, the contours 
of the pieces are formed, according to the parts of the 


Ihe laſt is the molt difficult part of marquetry, and that 
wherein molt patience and attention are required. The 


vice; the one to hold the matters to be formed: the other | 
to take off from the extremes, according to occaſion. 
The vice is of wood, having one of the chaps fixed, the 


| ot a Its ſtructure is 
very ingenious, yet ſimple enough, and will be eafily | 
Tab. II. Miſcellany, fig. 24. 
formed (for there are frequently three 


after being glued on the outermoſt 


with bis ſaw runs over all the outlines ot 
y thus joining and forming three or four 


Tons they not only gain time, but. the matter 
15 likewiſe the better enabled to ſuſtain the effort of the 


» how delicate ſoever it may be, and how 


ſt of one ſingle kind of wood, 
„on a copper or tin ground, or vice 


for. by filling the vacuities of 


MAR 


one of the leates by the pieces coming out of the 6therz 
the metal may ſerve as a ground to the wood, and the 
wood to the metal. | 
All the pieces, thus formed with, the ſaw, are marked, 
to know them again; and the ſhadow being given in the 
manner already mentioned, they veneer or faſten each in 
its place on the common ground; uſing for that purpoſe 
the belt Engliſh glue. The whole is then put in a preſs 
to dry, planed over, and poliſhed with the ſkin of the 
ſea-dog, wax, and ſhave-graſs, as in a ſimple weneering 3 
with this difference, however, that in marquetry, the fine 
branches, and ſeveral of the moſt delicate parts of the 
figures, are touched up, and finiſhed with a graver. 
They are the cabinet-makers joiners, und toy-men, among 
vs, who work in marguetry; and the enamellers and 
ſtone-cutters who deal in moſaic work; the inftruments 
uſed in the former are moſtly the ſame with thoſe uſed 
by the eboniſts. See EBON V. | 
MARQUIS, or Max Ess, MarcHto, a title given to a 
perſon in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable demeſne erected 
into a marguiſate by letters patent; holding a middle 
place between the dignity of a duke and that of an earl 
or count. | | ob 
The word, according to ſome authors, comes from the 
Marcomanni, an ancient people, who inhabited the mar- 
ches of Brandenburg, Others derive it from the German 
marche, limit; and others from marci/ia, which in the 
Celtic language, fignified a wing of cavalry. Nicod de- 
rives it from the corrupt Greek vpapxia, province. Alciat 
and Pauchet bring it from marc, horſe, taking a marquis 
to be properly an officer of horſe, Menage derives it 
ſrom marca, frontier; and Selden, Krantzius, and Hot- 
toman do the fame. Laftly, Paſquier fetches marguis . 
from the old French marche, limit; or from marchir, to 
con fine; the guard of the frontiers being committed to 
them. Marguiſes were anciently governors of frontier 
cities or provinces, called marches. In Germany, they 
are called marcgraves. | . 4 
Marquis is originally a French title: the Romans were 
unacquainted with it. In the Notitia Imperii, they were 
called comitates limitanei. The firſt time we hear of mar- 
guiſes, marchiones, is under Charlemagne, who created 
_ governors in Gaſcony under this denomination.” 
Alciat has ſtarted a queſtion, whether a marquis or count 
ſhould have the precedence ? to decide it he goes back 


MN. 


counts, who are governors of provinces, are above mar- 
quiſes, who are only governors of frontiers; and that 
marquiſes, who are governors of frontier cities, are above 
thoſe counts, who are governors of ſmall towns, He 


of fiefs ſometimes places marguiſes above counts, and 
ſometimes counts above marguiſes,  _ 55 
Froiſſart obſerves, that the marguijate of Juliers was 
erected into a county: but now-a-days, neither marguz- 
ſes nor counts are any longer governors ; and, as they are 
mere titles of honur, the counts make no ſcruple of re- 
ſigning the precedency. _ 1 | | 
King Richard the Second was the firſt who introduced 
the dignity of marquis among us, by creating Robert de 
Vere earl of Oxſord, marquis of Dublin: but this was a 
title without office, the frontiers being governed by lord: 
MARCHERS. Selden's Titles of Honour, p. 216. 
MARQUIsS's coronet. See CROWN. T4 4s 
MARRIAGE, a civil and religious contract, whereby a 
man is joined and united to a woman, for the ends of 
procreation. | 
The eflence of marriage conſiſts in the mutual conſent 
of the parties. Marriage is a part of the law of nations, 


9 


E 


it a ſacrament. 
The woman, with all her moveable goods, immediately 
upon marriage, paſſes wholly in pole/tatem viri, into the 
power and diſpoſal of the huſband. 
The firſt inhabitants of Greece lived together without 
marriage, Cecrops, king of Athens, is ſaid to have been 
the firſt author of this honourable inſticution among that 
people. After the commonwealth of Greece were ſet- 
tled, marriage was very much encouraged by their laws, 
and the abſtaining from it was diſcountenanced, and in 
many places puniſhed. The Lacedzmonians were very 
remarkable for their ſeverity towards thoſe who deferred 
marriage beyond a limited time, as well as to thoſe who 
* wholly abſtained from it. The Athenians had an expreſs 
law, that all commanders, orators, and perſons entruſted 
with any public affair, ſhould be married men. PoLy- 
GAMY was not commonly tolerated in Greece. The 
time of marriage was not the ſame in all places; the 
Spartans were not permitted to marry till they arrived at 
their full ſtrength ; the reaſon aſſigned for this cuſtom 
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by Lycurgus was, that che Spartau children 9 5 be 
ſtrong and vigorous; and the Athenian laws ate laid to 
4 H have 


to the ancient function of counts; and obſerves, that 


adds, that, in conſequence of this diſtinction, the book 


and is in uſe among all people. The Romaniſts account 


have once ordered, that men ſhould not marry till thiity- | 
. ve years of age. The ſeaſon of the year which they 
preferred for this purpoſe was the winter, and particu- 
larly the month of January, called GAMELION. The 
_ Greeks thought it ſcandalous to contract marriage within 
certain degrees of conſanguinity : whilſt molt of the 
barbarous nations allowed inceſtuous mixtures. | 
Moſt of the Grecian ſtates, eſpecially ſuch as made any 
figure, required their citizens ſhould match with none 
bur citizens, and the children were not allowed to marry 
without the conſent of their parents. The uſual cere- 
' monies in promiſing fidelity was kiſſing each other, or 
giving their right hands, which was a general form of 
ratifying all agreements. Before the marriage could be 
ſolemniſed, the gods were to be conſulted, and their aſ- 
Gftance implored by prayers and facrifices, which were 
offered to ſome of the deities that ſuperintended theſe at- 
fairs, by the parents, or neareſt relations of the perſons 
to be married. When the victim was opened, the gall 
was taken out and thrown behind the altar, as being the 
ſeat of anger and malice, and therefore the averſion of 
all the deities who bad the care of love, as well as thoſe 
who became their votaries. For the particularities re- 
lating to the bride and brigegroom, ſce BEIDE and 
BalDPEG ROOM. = Re "eg | | 
Pbe ceremonies of the Spartan marriages being different 
from all others, deſerve to be mentioned at length, as 
related by Plutarch. “ When the Spartans had a mind 
& to marry, their courtſhip was a ſort of rape upon the 
« perſons they had a fancy for; and thoſe they choſe 


— —— 


„e not tender and half-children, but in the flower of their | 


« ape, and full ripe for a huſband. Matters being agreed 
« between them, the yup@:v7pra, or woman that contrived | 
and managed the plot, ſhaved off the bride's hair cloſe 
«ro her ſkin, drefſed her up in man's cloaths, and left 
„her upon a mattreſs : this done, the bridegroom en- 
& tered in his common cloaths, ſober and compoſed, as 
« having ſupped at his ordinary in the common hall, and 
« ſtole as privately as he could into the room where the 


in the marriage. 


| The people in Java marry and have children at nine o& _ 


or America, the wife is commonly bought by the huſ- 


« bride lay, untied her virgin girdle, whence MugyCwmy, is 
0 deflower, and took her into his embraces. Having 


* ſtayed a ſhort time with her, he returned to his com- | 


4 rades, with whom he continued to ſpend his life, re- 
„% maining with them as well by night as by day, unleſs 
« when he ſtole a ſhort viſit to his bride ; and that could 
« not be done without a great deal of circumſpeCtion, 

'« and fear of being diſcovered. Nor was ſhe wanting 

(as may be ſuppoſed) on her part, to uſe her wit in 


„ watching the molt favourable opportunities for their | 


« meeting, and making appointments when company 
« was out of the way. In this manner they lived a long 
« time, inſomuch that they frequently had children by 
« their wives before they ſaw their faces by day-light. 
« The interview being thus difficult and rare, ſerved not 
« only for a continual exerciſe of their temperance, and 


« farthered very much the ends and intentions of mar- | 


te rjage, but was a means to keep their paſſion {till alive, 
« which flags and decavs, and dies at laſt by too eaſy 
« acceſs, and long continuance with the beloved object.“ 
Potter, Archæol. book iv. c. xi. p. 295, ſeq. | | 
The Romans, as well as the Greeks, diſallowed of po- 
LYGAMY, A Roman might not marry any woman who 
was not a Roman. 
nones, and ides ef every month, were deemed unlucky 
for the celebration of marriage, as was alſo the fealt of 
the PARENTALIA, and the whole month of May. The 
molt happy ſeaſon in every reſpect was that which fol- 
lowed the ides of June. 


The Roman laws ſpeak of ſecond marriages in very hard 


and odious terms: Mutre jam ſecundis nuptiis funęſlata, 


L. iii. C. de ſec. nuptiis. By theſe laws it was enacted, | 


that the effects of the huſband or wife deceaſed ſhould 
paſs over to the children, if the ſurvivor ſhould marry a 
ſecond time. By the law Hac edifali, Cod. de ſec. 
nupt. the ſurvivor, upon marrying a ſecond time, could 


the celebration of their marriages. The Hebrews allo 


prove that the ancient Grecians were an uncivilized peo- 


being leſt entirely to the eccleſiaſtical law, to which it 


The diſabilities for contracting are of two ſorts: firlt, 


Among the Romans, the kalends, | 


not give the perſon he married a portion more than equal 
to that of each of the children, In the primitive church, 
| the reſpect to chaſtity was carried fo high, that a ſecond 
marriage was accounted no other than a lawful whoredom, 
or a ſpecies of bigamy; and there are ſome ancient ca- 
nons, which forbid the eccleſiaſtics from being preſcnt 


at ſecond marriages. | oF 


Marriage, by the Moſaic law, was ſubject to ſeveral re- 
ſtrictions: thus by Levit. chap. xvili. ver. 16, a man was 


' forbid to marry his brother's widow, unleſs he died with- | 
out iflue; in which caſe, it became enjoined as a duty. | 


Yo it was forbid to marry his wite's filter, while ſhe was 
living, vet. 18. which was not forbidden before the law, 
as appears from the inſtance of Jacob. 

Ihe ancient Roman law is filent on this head; and Pa- 
pinian is the firſt who mentions it, on occalion of the 
marriage of Caracalla, The lawyers who came aſter him 


ſtretebed the bonds of arrIv1Ty ſo far, that the 
aDOPT1ON on the fame foot with i oy Placed 
Afinity, 28 to the modern canoniſts, 
riage unlawful to the fourth generation, j 
this is to be underſtood of direct 0 pores W 
which is ſecondary or collateral, Anis mei aff . 
eſt nis meus. It is farther to be obferved, that thi 1 
pediment of marriage does not only follow an | ow” 
contracted by lawful matrimony, but alſo that ot E 2 
by a criminal commerce; with this difference 2 
wu does ay mpg beyond the ſecond debate 
* : 
1 N the other; as has been obſerved, reaches to the 
In Germany, they have a kind of marriage e 
ganatic, wherein a man of quality e, Foy ork 
woman of inferior rank, he gives her the left bend u 
lieu of the right; and ſtipulates in the contract ha 10 
wife ſhall continue in her former rank or condition 4 
that the children born of them ſhall be of the ſam. * 
that they become baſtards as to matters of inder 4 
though they are legitimate in effect. T hey ck 
oa * or arms or the family. e 
one but princes, and great lords of Gert | 
lowed this kind of mol, Hoh The eniespttie o* Lei "x 
and Jena have declared againſt the validity of ſuch : * 
tracts maintaining, that they cannot prejudice the chil. 
dren, eſpecially when the emperor's conſent intervenes 


renders max. 


be Turks have three kinds of marriages, and three forts 
of wivesz legitimate, wives in kebin, and ſlaves. They . 
marry the firſt, hire the ſecond, and buy the third. 55 


ten years old, and the women leave child- bearing bef 
they are oy and at Tonquin there are FI, 3 4 
wg to any that will hire them, at eight or nine years of 


Among all the ſavage nations, whether in Alia, Africa, 


band f rom her father, or thoſe other relations who hare 
an authority over her: and the concluſion of a bargain 
for this purpoſe, together with the payment of the price, 


has, therefore, become the uſual form er ſolemnity in 


purchaſed their wives, by paying down a competent 
dowry for them; and Ariſtotle makes it one Cn 


ple, becauſe they uſed to buy their wives; and i 
portion as they laid aſide their barbarous ah = 
left off this practice. N | : 
The Engliſh law conſiders marriage in no other light than 
as a civil contract; the holineſs of the matrimonial gate 


they 


pertains to puniſh ar annul inceſtuous or other unſcrip- 
tural marriages. The law allows marriage to be good and 
valid, where the parties at the time of making it were 
willing and able to contract, and actually did contract, 
in the proper ſorms and ſolemnities required by law. 


ſuch as are canonical, and, therefore, ſufficient by the 
ecclebaſtical laws to avoid the marriage in the ſpiritual 
court; ſuch as pre- contract, CONSANGUINITY, or te- 
lation by blood ; and AFFINITY, or relation by marricge, | 
and ſome particular corporal infirmities. But theſe dil- 
abilities in our law do not make the marriage 19% fatto 
void, but voidable only by ſentence of ſeparation ; and 
marriages are eſtcemed valid to all civil purpoſes, unleſs 
ſuch ſeparation is actually made during the lile of the 
parties. Thus, when a man had married his firſt wiſe's 
lifter, and after her death the biſhop's court was proceed- 
ing to annul the marriage, and baſtardize the iſſue, the 
court of king's bench granted a prohibition quoad br 
but 8 them to piocced to puniſh the huſband foc 
incelt. | | 
By 32 Hen, VIII. c. 38. it is declared, that all perſons 
may lawfully marry, but ſuch as are prohibited by God's 
law, &c. And that nothing (God's law excepted) ſball 
impeach any marriege but within the Levitical degrees: 
theſe are cuumerated in the eighteenth chapter of Levi- 
ticus, and are illuſtrated by lord Coke in this manner : a 
man may not marry his mother, father's ſiſter, mother's 
ſiſter, liter, daughter, daughter of his ſon or davghtcry 
ſathei's wife, uncle's wife, father's wife's daughter, bro- 
thei's wife, wife's ſiſter, ſon's wife or wife's daughter, 
and daughter of his wife's ſon or daughter. And a wo- 
man may not marry her father, father's brother, mother's 
brother, brother, ſon, ſon of her ſon or daughter, mo- 
ther's huſband, aunt's huſband, fiſte:'s huſband, huſ- 
| band's brother, and ſon of het buſband's ſon or daughter 
By the civil law firſt couſins are allowed to mairy ; but 
by the canon law both brit and ſecond couſins are pro- 
hibited. "Therefore, when it is vulgarly ſaid, that brſt 
coulins may marry, but ſecond couſins cannot, this ol 
| | ba 


bably aroſe by confounding theſe two laws; for firſt 
ab!\ 0 


: marry by the civil law, and ſecond coulins 
act by the Sino law. But by the foreſaid ſtat. 32 
Ca 


| I. c. 38. it is clear that both ficſt and lecond | 
Henry VT. + ary. By the- ſame ſtatute all impedi- 
_— ariſing from pre- contracts to other perſons. were 
m 


n ind declared of none effect, unleſs they had 
depen er yet” with bodily knowledge; in which 
8 the canon law holds ſuch contract to be a mar? age 
de facto. | 
def 3 Ed. VI. C. 23. 
6. 33 5 q f ontract) 
marriage, in conſequence of any con 
Moray extend to revive this clauſe of Henry 


How far the act of 26 Geo. II. 


the Eight's ſtatute, and aboliſh rhe impediment of pre- 


judge Blackſtone leaves to be conſidered by the 
2 I el here obſerve, that on a promiſe of 
| penny” e | if it be mutual on both ſides, damages may be 
- . in caſe either party refuſes to marry; and 
ho h no time for the marriage 1s agreed on, if the 
pla avers that he offered to marry the defendant, 
f { it 
| N 30 action ſhall be brought upon any agree- 
ment except it is in writing, and Ggned by the party to 
be charged. The canonical hours for celebrating ar- 
riage are from eight till twelve in the forenoon. 
The other ſort of diſabilities are thoſe which are created, 
or at leaſt enforced, by the municipal laws. Theſe 
civil diſabilities make the contract void ab initio, by ren- 
gering the parties incapable of forming any contract at 
all. The firſt legal diſability is a prior marriage, or hav- 


ing another huſband or wife living; in which caſe, be- 5 


fides the penalties conſequent upon it as a felony, the 
ſecond marri all in 

BiGAMY, and POLTGAMx. | 5 

The next legal diſability is want of age: therefore, if a 

boy under fourteen, or a girl under twelve years of age, 
marries, when either of them comes to the age of con- 


ſent, they may diſagree, and declare the marriage void, 


without any divorce or ſentence in the ſpiritual court.“ 
However in our law it is ſo far a marriage, that, if at the. 
| age of conſent, they agree to continue together, they | 


need not be married again. Another incapacity ariſes 


from want of conſent of parents or guardians, By fe- 
veral ſtatutes, viz. 6 & 7 W. III. c. 6. 7, 8 W. III. c. 


35. 10 Ann. c. 19. penalties of 100ʃ. are laid on every 


clergyman who marries a couple, either without publi- 
cation of banns, which may give notice to parents or | 


_ guardians, or without a licence, to obtain which the 
conſent of parents or guardians muſt be ſworn to. And 
by 4 & 5 Ph. & M. c. 8. whoſoever marries any woman- 


child under the age of ſixteen years, without conſent of 
parents or guardians, ſhall be ſubject to fine, or hve | 
years impriſonment; and her eſtate, during the huſ-| 


band's life, ſhall be enjoyed by the next heir. Thus alſo 
in France, the ſons cannot marry without conſent of pa- 
rents, till thirty years of age, nor the daughters till 


- twenty-five; and in Holland, the ſons are at their own 


diſpoſal at twenty-five, and the daughters at twenty, 
And by the marriage act, viz. 26 Geo. II. c. 33. it is 
enacted, that all marriages celebrated by licence (for 
danns ſuppoſe notice) where either of the parties is un- 
der twenty-one, not being a widow or widower, with- 


out the conſent of the father, or, if he be not living, of 


the mother or guardians, ſhall be abſolutely void. How- 
ever proviſion 1s made, where the mother or guardian is 
non compos, beyond ſea, or unreaſonably froward, to 
diſpenſe with ſuch conſent, at the diſcretion of the lord 
chancellor; but no proviſion is made, in caſe the father 


Tthould labour under any mental, or other incapacity. A 
fourth incapacity is want of reaſon, It is provided by | 


15 Geo. II. cap. 30 that the marriage of lunatics, and 
perlons under phrenſies (if found lunatics under a com- 
miſſion, or committed to the care of truſtees by any ac 
of parliament) before they ate declared of ſound mind 
by the lord chancellor, or the majority of ſuch truſtees, 
thall be totally void. Laſtly, the parties mult not only 
be willing and able to contract, but muſt actually con- 
tract themſelves in due form of law, to make it a good 
civil. marriage. Any contract made, per ver ba de præ- 
Jenti, or in words of the preſcnt tenſe, and in caſe of 
cohabitation per werba de futuro alſo, between perſons 


able to contract, was before the late act deemed a valid 


marriage to many purpoſes, and the parties might be 
compelled in the 


eccleſiæ. But theſe verbal contracts are now of no force, 
io compel a future marriage. Nor is any marriage at 
preſent valid 


that is not, celebrated in ſome pariſh- 
church or public chapel, unleſs by diſpenſation from the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, It muſt alſo be preceded by 
publication 'of BANNS, or by LICENCE from the ſpi- 


ritual judge. A marriage ln purſuance of banns mult be 


But this branch of the ſtatute was repealed by 


which prohibits all ſuits m eceleſiaſtical courts | 


an action is maintainable for the da- 


age is to all intents and purpoſes void. Sce 


becility, ſubſiſting previous to the marriage. 


ſpiritual courts to celebrate it in zn facie | 


MAR 


ſolemuized in one of the churches or chapels, where the 
banns were publiſhed, No parſon; vicar, &c. ſhall be 
obliged to publiſh banns of matrimony, unleſs the per- 
ſons to be married ſhall ſeven days before the time re- 
quired for the firſt publication, deliver to him a notice 
in writing of their true names, and of the houſe ot 
houſes of their reſpeCtive abode, within ſuch pariſh, &c. 
and of the time that they have dwelt in ſuch houſe or 
houſes. And the faid banns ſhall be publiſhed upon 

three Sundays preceding the folemnization of marriage 
du:ing the time of public ſervice: in caſe the parents or 
guardians of either of the parties who ſhall be undec 
the age of twenty one years, ſhall openly and publicly 
declare, or cauſe to be declared in the church or chapel, 
where the banns {hall be ſo publiſhed, at the time of 
ſuch publication, their diſſent to ſuch marriage, ſuch 
publication of banns ſhall be void. And when the par- 
ties dwell in divers pariſhes, the curate of the one pa- 
riſh ſhall not ſolemnize matrimony betwixt them, with- 
out a certificate of the banns being twice aſked, from 
the curate of the other pariſh, A marriage in purſuance 
of a licence (except a ſpecial licence) muſt be ſolem- 
nized in fach church or chapel where the licence is 


granted, and no licence of marriage ſhall be granted by ; 


any archbiſhop, biſhop, &c. to ſolemnize any marriage 
in any other church, &c. than in the pariſh church, &c. 
within which the uſual place of abode of one of the par- 
ties ſhall have been for four weeks immediately before 
the granting ſuch licence. By the ſame ſtatute all mar- 
r:ages ſhall be ſolemnized in the preſence of two credible 
witneſſes at the leaſt, beſides the miniſter, who ſhall ſign 
their atteſtation thereof; and immediately after the ce- 
lebration of every marriage, an entry thereof ſhall be 


made in the pariſh-regiſter, expreſſing that the ſaid mar- 


riage was celebrated by banns or licence; and if both or 
either of the parties be under age, with conſent of the 
parents or guardians, as the caſe ſhall be, ſigned by the 


| miniſter, and alſo by the parties married; and atteſted 


by the two witneſſes preſent, It is held to be alſo eſ- 
ſential to a marriage, that it be performed by a perſon in 
orders; though the intervention of a prieſt to ſolemnize 
this contract is merely Juris þoſitivi, and not juris natu- 
ralis aut diuini; it being ſaid that pope Innocent III. 
was the firſt who ordained the celebration of marriage in 
the church, before which it was totally a civil contract. 
And in the times of the grand rebellion, all marriages 
were performed by the juſtices of the peace; and theie 
marriages were declared valid, without any freſh ſolem- 
nization, by 12 Car. Il. c. 33. But as the law now 
ſtands, wc may upon the whole collect, that no mar- 
riage by the temporal law it 1% facto void, that is cele- 
brated by a perſon in orders; in a pariſh-church, a public 
chapel, or elſewhere by ſpecial diſpenſation ; in pur- 
ſuance of banns or a licence; between ſingle perſons; 
conſenting; of found mind; and of the age of twenty- 
one years; or of the age of fourteen in males, and twelve 
in females, with conſent of parents or guardians, or 

without it in caſe of widowhood. And no marriage is 


voidable by the eccleſiaſtical law, after the death of ei- 


ther of the parties; nor during their lives, unleſs for the 
canonical impediments of precontract if that indeed ſtill 
exiſts ; of conſanguinity, and of affinity, or corporal im- 


Blackſt. 
Com. vol. i. . A . 
By 26 Geo. II. c. 33. the ſubſtance of which has been 
already recited, if any perſon ſhall ſolemnize matrimony 
in any other place than a church, &c. where banns have 
been uſually publiſhed, unleſs by ſpecial licence, or with- 
out publication of banns, unleſs licence of marriage be 
firſt obtained from ſome perſon having authority to 
grant the ſame, every ſuch perſon knowingly ſo oftend- 
ing, ſhall be guilty of felony, and tranſported for four- 
teen years; the proſecution to be within three years. By 
the ſame ſtature, to make a falſe entry into a marriage- 
regiſter; to alter it when made; to forge or counterfeit 
ſuch entry, or a marriage licence, or aid and abet ſuch 
forgery, to utter the fame as true, knowing it to be 
counterfeit 3. or to deſtroy or procure the deſtruction ot 
any regilter, in order to vacate any marriage, or ſubject 
any perſon to the penalties of this act; all theſe of- 
fences, knowingly and wilfully committed, ſubject the 
party to the guilt of felony without benefit of clergy. 
But this act doth not extend to che marriages of the royal 


family; nor to Scotland; nor to any marriages among 


the people called quakers, or among perſons profeſſing 
the Jewith religion, where boch the parties are quakers 
or Jews reſpectively; nor to any marriages beyond the 
ſeas. | 

For the proportions which marriages bear to births, and 
births to burials, in ſeveral parts of Europe, Mr. Der- 
ham gives us the tollowing table. 


Names 


MAR 


have once ordered, that men ſhould not marry till thiity- 
. ve years of age. The ſeaſon of the year which they 
preferred for this purpoſe was the winter, and particu- 
larly the month of January, called GAMEL1oN. The 
. Greeks thought it ſcandalous to contract marriage within 
certain degrees of conſanguinity ; whilſt moſt of the 
barbarous nations allowed inceſtuous mixtures. 

Moſt of the Grecian ſtates, eſpecially ſuch as made any 
figure, required their citizens ſhould match with none 
but citizens, and the children were not allowed to marry 
without the conſent of their parents. The uſual cere- 
monies in promiſing fidelity was kiſſing each other, or 
giving their right hands, which was a general form of 
ratifying all agreements. Before the marriage could be 
ſolemniſed, the gods were to be conſulted, and their aſ- 
ſiſtance implored by prayers and facrifices, which were 
offered to ſome of the deities that ſuperintended theſe aſ- 
| fairs, by the parents, or neareſt relations of the perſons 
to be married. When the victim was opened, the gall 
Was taken out and thrown behind the altar, as being the 
ſeat of anger and malice, and therefore the averſion of 
all the deities who had the care of love, as well as thoſe 
who became their votaries. For the particularities re- 


lating to the bride and brigegroom, ſee BEIDE and 


 BRIDEGROOM. | | | 

| 'Phe ceremonies of the Spartan ma? riages being different 

from all others, deſerve to be mentioned at length, as 
related by Plutarch.“ When the Spartans had a mind 

to marry, their courtſhip was a ſort of rape upon the 

e perſons they had a fancy for; and thoſe they choſe 

% not tender and half-children, but in the flower of their 


« ape, and full ripe for a huſband. Matters being agreed | 
« between them, the yvy@:v7pra, or woman that contrived 


and managed the plot, ſhaved off the bride's hair cloſe 
to her ſkin, drefſed her up in man's cloaths, and left 
« her upon a mattreſs : this done, the bridegroom en- 


&« tered in his common cloaths, ſober and compoſed, as | 
having ſupped at his ordinary in the common ball, and | 


« ſtole as privately as he could into the room where the 
« bride lay, untied her virgin girdle, whence MugiyCwpny, is 
4 10 deflower, and took her into his embraces. Having 
« ſtayed a ſhort time with her, he returned to his com- 
« rades, with whom he continued to ſpend his life, re- 


„ maining with them as well by night as by day, unleſs | 
1, when he ſtole a ſhort vifit to his bride ; and that could 
not be done without a great deal of circumſpeCtion, | 
4 and fear of being diſcovered, Nor was ſhe wanting | 


„ (as may be ſuppoſed) on her part, to uſe her wit in 


watching the moſt favourable opportunities for their 


 «& meeting, and making appointments when company 
« was out of the way. In this manner they lived a long 


0 time, inſomuch that they frequently had children by 


4c their wives before they ſaw their faces by day-light. 


« The interview being thus difficult and rare, ſerved not 


«© only for a continual exerciſe of their temperance, and 
4 farthered very much the ends and intentions of mar- 
ce rjoge, but was a means to keep their paſſion {till alive, 


„ which flags and decavs, and dies at laſt by too eaſy | 
« acceſs, and long continuance with the beloved object.“ 


Potter, Archxol. book iv. c. xi. p. 295, ſeq. | 
The Romans, as well as the Greeks, diſallowed of po- 
LYGAMY, 
was not a Roman. 
nones, and ides ef every month, were deemed unlucky 
for the celebration of marriage, as was alſo the fealt of 
the PARENTALIA, and the whole month of May. 
moſt happy ſeaſon in every reſpect was that which fol- 
lowed the ides of June. 5 
The Roman laws ſpeak of ſecond marriages in very hard 
and odious terms: Mutre jam ſecundis nuptiis funeflata, 
L. iii. C. de ſec. nuptiis. By theſe laws it was enacted, 
that the effects of the huſband or wife deceaſed ſhould 
paſs over to the children, if the ſurvivor ſhould marry a 
ſecond time. By the law Hac edi#tali, Cod. de ſec. 
nupt. the ſurvivor, upon marrying a ſecond time, could 
not give the perſon he married a portion more than equal 
to that of each of the children. In the primitive church, 


The 


4 


F 


„—Ü— 


A Roman might not marry any woman Who 
Among the Romans, the kalends, | 


the name or arms or the family. 


A many, 
lowed this kind of marriage. The univerſi 1 


they are thirty; and at T onquin there are wo 
mon to any that will hire them, 


band from her father, or 


the celebration of their marriages. 
purchaſed their wives, 


valid, where the parties at the time of 


court of king's bench granted a prohibition quoad het; 


incelt. 


the reſpect to chaſtity was carried ſo high, that a ſecond 


marriage was accounted no other than a lawful whoredom, 
or a ſpecies of bigamy; and there are ſome ancient ca- 
nons, which forbid the eccleſiaſtics from being preſcnt 
at ſecond marriages. | | 
Marriage, by the Moſaic law, was ſubject to ſeveral re- 
ſtrictions: thus by Levit. chap. xvili. ver. 16, a man was 
forbid to marry his brother's widow, unleſs he died with- 
out iflue; in which caſe, it became enjoined as a duty. 
So it was ſorbid to marry his wite's filter, while ſhe was 
living, ver. 18. which was not forbidden before the law, 
as appears from the inſtance of Jacob. 
Ihe ancient Roman law is ſilent on this head; and Pa- 
pinian is the firſt who mentions it, on occaſion of the 
marriage of Caracalla, Ihe lawyers who came aſter him 


ſtretebed the bonds of are1v1Ty ſo far, tha 
a Dor ros on the fame foot with nature. 
Affinity, according to the modern canoniſts, 
riage unlawful to the fourth generation, i 
this 1 to 5 underſtood of direct affinity, 
which is ſecondary or collateral. unis mei aße 

eſt affints meus. It is farther to be Ry fray 12 75 . 
pediment of marriaze does not only follow an 115 25 
contracted by lawſul matrimony, but alſo that conti 1 
by a criminal commerce; with this difference chat 15 
55 does - extend beyond the ſecond generation? 
5 5 10 the other; as has been obſerved, reaches to the 
In Germany, they have a kind of marriage called „ 
ganatic, wherein a man of quality contracting with a 
woman of inferior rank, he gives her the left hand n 
licu of the right; and ſtipulates in the contract that 
wife ſhall continue in her former rank or condition oy 
that the children born of them ſhall be of the lame 1 
that they become baſtards as to matters of inderitan 5 
though they are legitimate in effect. T hey commer hey. 
None but princes, and great lords of Ger 


ties of Lei 
and Jena have declared againſt the validity of . 


tracts; maintaining, that they cannot prejudice the chil 
dren, eſpecially when the emperor's conſent interven 
in the marriage. 7 3 5 80 
The Turks have three kinds of marriages, and three forts 
of wives; legitimate, wives in kebin, and [laves. They 
marry the firſt, hire the ſecond, and buy the third | 
The people in Java marry and have children 
ten years old, and the women leave child-bear 


at nine or 
ing before 
t eight or ni FN 

= A g | ine years of 
Among all the ſavage nations, whether in Aſia, Africa, 
or America, the wife is commonly bought by the huſ- 
thoſe other relations who hare 

an authority over her: and the concluſion of a bargain 
for this purpoſe, together with the payment of the price 
has, therefore, become the uſual form er ſolemnity in 


. 8 r. he Hebrews alſo 
| by paying down a com 3 
dowry for them; and Arificds nite it one 8 
prove that the ancient Grecians were an uncivilized 
ple, becauſe they uſed to buy their wives 
portion as they laid aſide their bacbarous 
left off this practice. | 


manners, they 


The Engliſh law conſiders marriage in no other light than 
as a civil contract; the holineſs of the matrimonial ſtate 
being leſt entirely to the eccleſiaſtical law, to which it 
pertains to puuiſh ar annul inceſtuous or other unſcrip- 
tural marriages. The law allows marriage to be good and 
lid making it were 
willing and able to contract, and actually did contract, 
in che proper ſorms and ſolemnities required by law. 
The diſabilities for contracting are of two ſorts : firlt, 
ſuch as are canonical, and, therefore, ſufficient by the 
eccleſiaſtical laws to avoid the marriage in the ſpiritual 
court; ſuch as pre- contract, CONSANGUINI1TY, or te- 
lation by blood ; and AE FIN Iv, or relation by Marriage, 
and ſome particular corporal infirmities. But theſe dil- 
abilities in our law do not make the marriage 19/5 fads 
void, but voidable only by ſentence of ſeparation ; and 
marriages are eſtcemed valid to all civil purpoſes, unleſs 
ſuch leparation is actually made during the liſe of the 
parties. Thus, when a man had married his firſt wile's 
liſter, and after her death the biſhop's court was proceeds 
ing to annul the marriage, and baſtardize the iſſue, the 


but permitted them to proceed to punith the huſband foc 


By 32 Hen. VIII. c. 38. it is declared, that all perſons 
may lawfully marry, but ſuch as are prohibited by God's 
law, &c, And that nothing (God's law excepted) thall 
impeach any marr ie but within the Levitical degrees: 
theſe are enumerated in the eighreenth chapter of Levi- 
ticus, and are illuſtrated by lord Coke in this manner: 2 
man may not marry his mother, father's ſiſter, mother's 
ſiſter, üſter, daughter, daughter of his ſon or daughter, 
father's wife, uncle's wife, father's wife's daughter, bio- 
thet's wife, wife's ſiſter, ſon's wife or wife's daughter, 
and daughter of his wife's ſon or daughter. And a wo- 


man may not marry her father, father's brother, mother's 


brother, brother, ſon, ſon of her ſon or daughter, mo- 
ther's huſband, aunt's huſband, fiſter's huſband, but- 
band's brother, and ſon of het huſband's ſon or daughter 


By the civil law firſt couſins are allowed to mairy ; but 


by the canon law both firſt and ſecond couſins are pro. 

hibited, "Therefore, when it is vulgarly ſaid, that firlt 

couſins may marry, but ſecond couſius cannot, this w_ 
ba 


| peo- 
3 and in pro? 


MAR 


by confounding theſe two laws; for firſt 
| oy : * Red by the civil law, and ſecond coulins 
hoe . the canon law. But by the foreſaid ſtat. 32 
Henry Vil c. 38. it is clear that both firſt and ſecond 
le . BY 
couſins may marry: 


conſummated with bodily knowledge; in which 
19 the canon law holds ſuch contract to be a mar? age 
ca | 


de facto. 


2 & 3 Ed. VI. c. 23. How far the act of 26 Geo. II. 


c. 33. (which prohibits all ſuits in eceleſiaſtical courts | 


compel a marriage, in conſequence of any contract) 
255 collaterally extend to revive this clauſe of Henry 


the Eight's ſtatute, and aboliſh rhe impediment of pre- | 


ontract, judge Blackſtone leaves to be conſidered by the 

920 its. We ſhall here obſerve, that on a promiſe of 
5 e if it be mutual on both ſides, damages may be 
4 ered in caſe either party refuſes to marry 3 and 
| 3 no time for the Marriage is agreed on, if the 


plaintiff avers that he offered to marry the defendant, 


fuſed it, an action is maintainable for the da- 
e but no action ſhall be brought upon any agree- 
2 except it is in writing, and Ggned by the party to 
| rged. 
3 from eight till twelve in the fotenoon. 


The other ſort of diſabilities are thoſe which are created, | 


eaſt enforced, by the municipal laws. Theſe 
gol allabiltes make the contract void ab znitio, by ren- 
dering the parties incapable of forming any contract at 
- all, The-firſt legal diſability is a prior marriage, or hav- 
ing another huſband or wife living; in which caſe, be- 


fides the penalties conſequent upon it as a felony, the 


ſecond marriage is to all intents and purpoſes void. See 
Big Aux, and POLYGAMY. | 


The next legal diſability is want of age: therefore, if a | 
boy under fourteen, or a girl under twelve years of age, | 
marries, when either of them comes to the age of con- 


ſent, they may diſagree, and declare the marriage void, 
without any divorce. or ſentence in the ſpiritual court. 


However in our law it is ſo far a marriage, that, if at the 


age of conſent, they agree to continue together, they 
need not be married again. Another incapacity ariſes 
from want of conſent of parents or guardians. 
veral ſtatutes, viz. 6 & 7 W. III. c. 6. 7. 8 W. III. c. 
35. 10 Ann. c. 19. penalties of 100/. are laid on every 


clergyman who marries a couple, either without publi- 
cation of banns, which may give notice to parents or 


guardians, or without a licence, to obtain which the 
conſent of parents or guardians muſt be ſworn to. And 
by 4 & 5 Ph. & M. c. 8. whoſoever marries any woman- 


child under the age of ſixteen years, without conſent of | 


parents or guardians, ſhall be ſubject to fine, or hve 


years impriſonment; and her eſtate, during the huſ- | 


band's life, ſhall be enjoyed by the next heir. Thus alſo 
in France, the ſons cannot marry without conſent of pa- 


rents, till thirty years of age, nor the daughters till | 


twenty-five; and in Holland, the ſons are at their own 
diſpoſal at twenty-five, and the daughters at twenty. 
And by the marriage act, viz. 26 Geo. II. c. 33. it is 

enacted, that all marriages celebrated by licence (for 
banns ſuppoſe notice) where either of the parties is un- 
der twenty-one, not being a widow or widower, with- 


out the conſent of the father, or, if he be not living, of | 
the mother or guardians, ſhall be abſolutely void. How- 


ever proviſion is made, where the mother or guardian is 


non compos, beyond fea, or unreaſonably froward, to 


diſpenſe with ſuch conſent, at the diſcretion of the lord 
chancellor; but no proviſion is made, in caſe the father 
ſhould labour under any mental, or other incapacity. A 
fourth incapacity is want of reaſon. It is provided by 
15 Geo. II. cap. 30 that the marriage of lunatics, and 
perſons under phrenſies (if found lunatics under a com- 
miſſion, or committed to the care of truſtees by any ac 
of parliament) before they are declared of found mind 
by the lord chancellor, or the majority of ſuch truſtees, 
thall be totally void. Laſtly, the parties mult not only 
be willing and able to contract, but muſt actually con- 
tract themſelves in due form of law, to make it a good 
civil marriage. Any contract made, per ver ba de præ- 
Jenti, or in words of the preſent tenſe, and in cafe of 
cohabitation per verba de futuro alſo, between perſons 


able to contract, was before the late act deemed a valid 
marrtage to many purpoſes, and the parties might be 
compelled in the ſpiritual courts to celebrate it in ia facie 
eccleſiæ. 


But theſe verbal contracts are now of no force, 
% compel a future marriage. Nor is any marriage at 
preſent valid 


that is not, celebrated in ſome pariſh- 
church or publ 


] ic chapel, unleſs by diſpenſation ſrom the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, Fam 


publication of BANNS, or 


It muſt alſo be preceded by 
ritual judge. 


„or by LICENCE from the ſpi- 
A marriage in purſuance of banns muſt be 


By the ſame ſtatute 41 impedi- 
; from pre- contracts to other perſons, were 
con ge declared of none effect, unleſs they had | 


But this branch of the ſtatute was repealed by 


The canonical hours for celebrating mar- 


By fe- | 


M A R 


ſolemuized in one of the churches or chapels, where the 
banns were publiſhed. No parſon; vicar, &c. ſhall be 
obliged to publiſh banns of matrimony, unleſs the per- 
ſons to be married ſhall ſeven days before the time te- 
quired for the firſt publication, deliver to him a notice 
in writing of their true names, and of the houſe ot 
houſes of their teſpective abode, within ſuch pariſh, &c. 
and of the time that they have dwelt in ſuch houſe or 
houſes. And the faid banns ſhall be publiſhed upon 


three Sundays preceding the ſolemnization of marriage 


du-ing the time of public ſervice: in caſe the parents or 
guardians of either of the parties who ſhall be under 
the age of twenty one years, ſhall openly and publicly 
declare, or cauſe to be declared in the church or chapel, 
where the banns {hall be ſo publiſhed, at the time of 
ſuch publication, their difſent to ſuch marriage, fuch 
publication of banns ſhall be void. And when the par- 
ties dwell 1n divers pariſhes, the curate of the one pa- 
riſh ſhall not ſolemnize matrimony betwixt them, with- 
out a certificate of the banns being twice aſked, from 
the curate of the other pariſh, A marriage in purſuance 


of a licence (except a ſpecial licence) muſt be ſolem- 
. nized in fach church or chapel where the licence is 


granted, and no licence of marriage ſhall be granted by 
any archbiſhop, biſhop, &c. to ſolemnize any marriage 


in any other church, &c. than in the pariſh church, &c. 
within which the uſual place of abode of one of the par- 


ties ſhall have been for four weeks immediately before 
the granting ſuch licence. By the ſame ſtatute all mar- 
riages ſhall be ſolemnized in the preſence of two credible 
witneſſes at the leaſt, beſides the miniſter, who ſhall ſign 
their atteſtation thereof; and immediately after the ce- 


lebration of every marriage, an entry thereof ſhall be 


made in the pariſh-regiſter, expreſſing that the ſaid mar- 

riage was celebrated by banns or licence; and if both or 
either of the parties be under age, with conſent of the 
parents or guardians, as the caſe ſhall be, ſigned by the 
miniſter, and alſo by the parties married; and atteſted 
by the two witneſſes preſent, It is held to be alſo eſ- 
ſential to a marriage, that it be performed by a perſon in 
orders; though the intervention of a prieſt to ſolemnize 
this contract is merely Juris poſitivi, and not juris natu- 
ralis aut divini ; it being ſaid that pope Innocent III. 
was the firſt who ordained the celebration of marriage in 

the church, before which it was totally a civil contract. 
And in the times of the grand rebellion, all marriages 
were performed by the juſtices of the peace; and theie 


marriages were declared valid, without any freſh ſolem- 


nization, by 12 Car: I. c. 33. But as the law now 
ſtands, wc may upon the whole collect, that no mar- 


riage by the temporal liw it 1% facto void, that is cele- 


brated by a perſon in orders; in a pariſh- church, a public 
chapel, or elſewhere by ſpecial diſpenſation; in pur- 
ſuance of banns or a licence ; between lingle perſons ; 
conſenting; of found mind; and of the age of twenty- 
one years ; or of the age of fourteen in males, and twelve 
in females, with conſent of parents or guardians, or 


without it in caſe of widowhood. And no marriage is 


voidable by the ecclefiaſtical law, after the death of ei- 
ther of the parties; nor during their lives, unleſs for the 
canonical impediments of precontract if that indeed ſtill 
exiſts; of conſanguinity, and of affinity, or corporal im- 
becility, ſubliſting previous to the marriage. Blackſt. 
Com. vol. 45 433, &c. " | : 
By 26 Geo. II. c. 33. the ſubſtance of which has been 


already recited, if any perſon ſhall ſolemnize matrimony 


in any other place than a church, &c. where banns have 
been uſually-publiſhed, unleſs by ſpecial licence, or with- 

out publication of banns, unleſs licence of marriage be 
firſt obtained from ſome perſon having authority to 
grant the ſame, every ſuch perſon knowingly ſo oftend- 
ing, ſhall be guilty of felony, and tranſported for four- 
teen years; the proſecution to be within three years. By 
the ſame ſtatute, to make a falſe entry into a marr; 


ages 
regiſter; to alter it when made; to forge or rains Ke 


ſuch entry, or a marriage licence, or aid and abet ſuch 


forgery, to utter the ſame as true, knowing it to be 


counterfeit ; or to deſtroy or procure the deſtruction of 
any regiſter, in order to vacate any marriage, or ſubject 
any perſon to the penalties of this act; all theſe of- 
fences, knowingly and wilfully committed, ſubject the 
party to the guilt of felony without benefit of clergy. 
But this act doth not extend to the marriages of the royal 
family; nor to Scotland; nor to any marriages among 
the people called quakers, or among perſons profeſſing 
the Jewiſh religion, where boch the parties are quakers 
or Jews reſpectively; nor to any marriages beyond the 
ſeas. 

For the proportions which marriages bear to births, and 


births to burials, in ſeveral parts of Europe,, Mr. Der- 
ham gives us the tollowing table. 


Names 
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The Editor has formed the following table, 
to by Dr. Price. 


r 


For a account of the number of male and female ſtill- 


Vienna, Breflaw, Dreſden, Leipſic, Rauſbon, and ſome | 
other towns in Germany, fee Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. vii. | 


work, entitled Obſervations on Reverſionary Payments. 


in England, and other parts of Europe. Dr. Price ob- 
| ſerves, that the births at Paris, as may be ſeen in the 


been kept, it appears, that in the former, marriages, one 


above five; but in towns ſeldom above four, generally 


by Mr. King's computation about one in an hundred and 


Loc 


LOC 


| | Names of Places. * 15 Births to Bu 
1 2 irths, as rials, as 
England in general! — * I to 4-03 1.12 to 1 
London - - „ - — 1 to 4 I to 1.1 
Hantſhire, from 155g to 1658 . - 1 to 4 1.2 to f 
Tiverton in Devonſhire, from 1656 to 1664 1 to 3.7 1. 26 to 1 
Cranbrook in Kent, from 1560 to 1649 - - 1 to 3-9 1.6 to 1 
Aynho in Northamptonſhire, for 118 years - = 1 to 1.6 tor 
Upminſter in Effex, for 100 years - - - 1 to 4.6 1.8 to x 
Frankfort on the Maine, in 1695 #1... - 1 to 3.7 1.2 to 1 
Old, Middle, and Lower Marck, in 1698 - - 1 to 3.7 1.9 to I 
- Dominions of the Elector of Brandenburg, in 1698 r 0 3. 148 
Breſlaw in Sileſia, from 1687 to g1 % „ 
Paris, in 1670, 1671, 1672 - - - | 1 to 4.7 1.6 to 1 


* | Names of Places. 


1 Marriages to | 


ſimilar to the preceding, from the obſervations collected a referres 


Births to Burials, as 


5 
M 


Births, 


London, annual medium from 1716 to 1936 = 
— —.— from 1759 to 1768 
Northampton, ditto, from 1741 to 1770 - 
Norwich, ditto, from 1740 to 1769 33 
Shrewſbury, ditto, from 1762 to 178 «= 
Mancheſter and Salford, excluſive of Diſſenters | 
Ditto, from 1755 to 1759 = — 8 
Ditto, ditto, including Diſſenters, from 1768 to 1772 
Gainſborough in Lincolnſhire, ditto, from 1752 to 1771 
Madeira, ditto, from 1759 to 1766 ee I. 
Botton in New England, from 1731 to 1752 = 
Chriſtiana in Norway, in 1761 =<= = 
Paris, mean of ſome of the laſt years >. 
Vienna, annual medium, from 1757 to 176g =» 
Amſterdam, ditto, for ſome of the laſt years = 
Copenhagen, ditto = — — 
Berlin, ditto, for five years, ending at 1759 » 
Breſlaw, ditto, from 1633 to 1734 = - 
—, from 1717 to 1725 — = - 
Rome, ditto, from 1759 to 1761 - - 


Vaud in Switzerland, ditto, for ten years before 1766 | 


born children and chryſoms, and of boys and girls under 
ten, of married men and married women, and of wi-| 
dows and widowers, who died for a courſe of years at 


part iv. p. 46, &c. ho 8 | | 
The reader may find many curious calculations and re- 
marks relating to this ſubject in Dr. Price's excellent | 


From the preceding table it appears, that marriages, one 
with another, do each produce about four births, both | 


table, are above four times the weddings; and therefore 


it may ſeem, that in the molt healthy country ſituations, | 


every wry produces above four children; and though 


this be the caſe in Paris, for reaſons which he has given,, 
he has obſerved nothing like it in any other great town. 


He adds, that from comparing the births and weddings, 
in countries and towns where regiſters of them have 


with another, ſeldom produce leſs than four children 
each, generally between four and five, and ſometimes 


between three and four, and ſometimes under three. It 
3s neceſſary to be obſerved here, that though the propor- 


tion of annual births to weddings has been conſidered as | 


giving the true number of children derived from each 
marriage, taking all marriages one with another; yet this 
is only true, when, for many years, the births and bu- 


rials have kept nearly equal. Where there is an exceſs | 
of the births occaſioning an increaſe, the proportion of 


annual births to weddings mult be leſs than the propor- 
tion of children derived from each marriage; and the 
contrary muſt take place where there is a decreaſe ; and 


four perſons marry; the number of people in England 
being eſtimated at five millions and a half, whereof about 
forty-one thouſand annually marry. 
In the diſtrict of Vaud in Switzerland, the married are 
very nearly a third part of the inhabitants, 

Major Grant and Mr. King diſagree in the proportion 
between males and females, the latter making ten males 
to thirteen females in London ; in other cities and towns, 
and in the villages avd hamlets, a hundred males to 
ninety-nine females; but Major Grant, both from the 
London and country bills, computes that there are in 
England fourteen males to thirteen females ; whence be 
juſtly infers, that the Chriſtian religion, prohibuing po- 
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1 


„ | 


my by 


18000 to 26529, or 1 to 1.4, &, 
15710 to 22956, or 1 to 1.4, c. 
155 to 191, or I to 1.2, &, 
1057 to 1206, or 1 to 1.1, &c. 

301 to 329, or 1 to 1.09, &c. 


756 to 743, —— 

1098 to 958, or 1.14, &c. to 1. 

126 to 105, or 1.2 to 1. 

2201 to 1293, or 1.7 to 1. 

538 to 608, or 1 to 1.13, &c. 

111024 to 6929, or 1.5 to 1. | 
mo to 19400, Or I to 1.01, ke, 

5800 to 66, or 1 to 1.1, Ke. 

4600 to Sooo, or 1 to 1,7, &. 

. 2700 to 3300, or 1 to 1. 2, &c. 

3855 to 5054, or 1 to 1.3, &c, 

1089 to 1256, or 1 to 1.15, &c. 

1252 to 1507, or 1 to 1.2, &c. 

5167 10 7153, or I to 1.3, &c. 

31 55 to 2504, or 1.2, &c. to 1. 


8 8 
293 
115 
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* lygamy, is more agreeable to the law of nature than Mz 


hometaniſm, and others that allow it. | | 
This proportion of males to females Mr. Derham thinks 
pretty ju „ being agreeable to what he had obſerved him- 
ſelf. In the hundred years, for inſtance, of his own pa- 

riſh regiſter of Upminſter, though the burials of males 
and females were nearly equal, being fix hundred and 
thirty-three males, and fix hundred and twenty-three fe- 


males, in all that time; yet there were baptized ſeven 


hundred and nine males, and but ſix hundred and ſeventy- 
five females, which is 13 females to 13.7 males. 
From a regiſter kept at Northampton for twenty-eight 
years from 1741 to 1770, it appears that the propor- 
tion of males to females. that were born in that period is 
2361 to 2288, or nearly 13.4 to 13. However, though 
more males are born than females, Dr. Price has ſulli- 
ciently ſhewn, that there is a conſiderable difference be- 
tween the probabilities of life among males and females, 
in favour of the latter; ſo that males are more ſhort- 
lived than females ; and as the greater mortality of males 
takes place among children, as well as among males at 
all ages, the fact cannot be accounted for merely by theit 
being mote ſubject to untimely deaths by various acct- 
dents, and by their being addicted to the exceſſes and 
irregularities which ſhorten life, Mr. Kerceboom in- 
forms us, that, during the courſe of 125 years in Hol- 
land, females have, in all accidents of age, lived about 
three or four years longer than the ſame number of males. 
In ſeveral towns of Germany, &c. it appears, that of 
7270 married perſons who had died, the proportion of 
married men who died to the married women, was 3 to 
23 and in Breſlaw for eight years, as 5 to 3. In all Po- 
merania, during nine years, from 1748 to 1750, this 
proportion was nearly 15 to 11. Among the miniſters | 
and profeſſors in Scotland, twenty married men dic to 
twelve married women, at a medium of twenty-ſeven | 
years, or in the proportion of 5 to 3; ſo that there 5 
the chance of 3 to 2, and in ſome circumſtancss even # 
greater chance, that the woman ſhall be the ſurvivor 
a marriage, and not a man; and this difference cannot 
be accounted for merely by the difference of age between 
men and their wives, without admitting the greater mot? 
taliry of males. In the diſtrict of Vaud in Switzerland, 
it appears that half the females do not die till the age 
forty-ſix and upwards, though half the males die under 
thirty-ſix. It is likewiſe an indiſputable fact, that, m 
the beginning of life, the rate of mortality among males 
is much greater than among females. 
From a table formed by Dr. Price, from a regiſter kept 
for twenty years at Gainſborough, it appears, we 


aue years which any great number of ſuch marriages, and 


MAR 


Whoſe wbo T1 5 
i 0 ye i . . 
401 Mr. Wargentin in 


are females. Mr. Deparcieux at Paris, 


that not only-women live longer than men, but that mar- 
ried women live longer than lingle women. rom ſome 
| fegiſters examined by Mr. Muret in Switzerland, it ap- 
ears, that of equal numbers of ſingle and married wo. 
men between fifteen and twenty-five, more of the for- 
mer died than of the latter, in the proportion of 2 to 1. 

ith reſpect | 
dr anc females, it is found to be much leſs in coun- 
try pariſhes and villages than in towns; and hence it is 


\ jnferie, that human life in males is more brittle than in | 


females, only in conſequence of adventitious cauſes, or 
of ſome particular debility, that takes place in poliſhed 
and luxurious ſocieties, and eſpecially in great towns. 
From the inequality, above ſtated between the males 
and females that are born, it is reaſonable to infer, that 


one man ought to have but one wife; and yet that every | 


woman, without polygamy, may have a huſband; this 
ſurpluſage of males above females being ſpent in the ſup- 
_ plies of war, the ſeas, &c. 
exempts. 

Perhaps, ſays Dr. Price, it have been « 
with more reaſon, that this proviſion had in view that 
particular weakneſs or delicacy in the conſtitution of 
males, which makes them more ſubject to mortality; 


and which conſequently renders it neceſſary that more of | 
them ſhould be produced, in order to preſerve in the 
| world a due proportion between the two ſexes, See Ex- 


' ÞECTATION of /ife, and MorTALITY. 


That this is a work of provi 


buthnot ; who ſuppoſes Thomas to lay againſt John, that 
for eighty-two years running, more males ſhall be born 
than females; and, giving all allowances in the compu- 


tation to Thomas's ſide, he makes the odds againſt 'Tho- | 


mas, that it does not ſo happen, to be near five millions 
of millions of millions of millions to one; but for ages 
of ages, according to the world's age, 
finite number to one. | 


According to Mr. Kerſſeboom's obſervations, there are 


about 325 children born from 100 marriages. Wo 
Mr. Cerfteboom, from his obſervations, eſtimates the du- 
ration of marriages, one with another, as in the follow- 
ing table. | | | | 


"Thoſe whoſe ages, taken together, make 


50 : 22 23 
60 23 21 
70 19 20 
80 „ 
9⁰ 14 15 
VV ve 12 13 
Phil. Tranſ. No 468. ſect. iii. p. 319. 


Dr. Price has ſhewn, that on De Moivre's hypotheſis, or 
that the probabilities of life decreaſe uniformly (ſee Com- 


PLEMENT of life) the duration of ſurvivotſhip is equal | 


to the duration of marriage, when the ages are equal; 
or, in other words, that the expectation of two joint 
lives, the ages being equal, is the ſame with the expec- 
tation of ſurvivorſhip; and, conſequently, the number 
of ſurvivors, or (which is the ſame, ſuppoſing no ſecond 
_ marriages) of widows and widowers, alive together, which 
will ariſe from any given ſet of ſuch marriages conſtantly 
kept up, will be equal to the whole number of mar- 
rages; or half of them (the number of widows in par- 


cular) equal to half the number of marriages. Thus, | 


the expectation of two joint lives, both 40, is the third 
of 46 years, or their complement, i. e. 15 years and 4 
months; and this is alſo the expectation of the ſurvivor. 
That is, ſuppoſing a ſet of marriages, between perſons all 
40, they will, one with another, laſt Juſt this time, and 
the ſurvivors will laſt the ſame time, In adding together 


their ſurvivorſhips, have laſted, the ſums would be found 
to be equal. It is obſerved farther, that if the number 
_ Expreſſing the expeRation of ſingle or joint lives, mul- 
tiplied by the number of ſingle or joint lives whoſe ex- 
PeQtation it is, be added annually to a ſociety or town, 
the ſum gives the whole number living together, to which 
uch an annual addition would in time grow: thus, ſince 
19, or the third of 57, is the expectation of two joint 
ves, whoſe common age is 29, or common complement 
57, twenty marriages every year between perſons of this 
age would, in fifty-ſeven years, grow to 20 times 19, or 
360 marriages always exiſting together. The number of 
 Turvivors alſo ariſing from theſe marriages, and always 
Vg together, would, in twice 57 years, increaſe to the 
e number. Moreover, the particular proportion that 


comes extinct every year, out of the whole number 
conſtantly exiſtin 


Vor. III. N? 217. 


to the difference between the mortality of | 


from which the women are 


Price, it might have been obſerved 
dence, and not of chance, is 1 
well made out by the very laws of chance, by Dr. Ar- 


to be near an in- 


40 live together between 24 and 25 years. | 


g together of fingle or joint lives, muſt, 


3 , ) | TVS 1, : andy” t a0 29: ee 
who live to eighty, the major part, in the propor-| 


Sweden, have farther obſerved, | 


unt. 


M 
M 
M 


principal matrimonial cauſes, when one of the parties 


M 
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wherever this number undergoes no variation, be exactly 
the ſame with the expectation of thoſe lives, at the time 
when their exiſtence commenced. Thug, if it were found 
that a nineteenth part of all the marriage, among any 
body of men, whoſe numbers do not vary, are diſſolved 
every year by the deaths of either the huſband or wife, it 
would appear, that 19 was, at the time they were con- 
trated, the expectation of theſe marriages. Dr. Price 
obſerves, that the annual average of weddi among the 
miniſters and profeſſors in Scotland, for ot twenty- 


— 
- 


 Teven years, has been thirty-one j and the average of mar- 


ried perfons, for ſeventeen years, ending in 1767, had 
been 667. This number, divided by 31, gives 214, the 


expeCtation of marriage among them; which, he ſays, 


is above 24 years more than the expeCtation of marriage 


would be, by Dr. Halley's table, on the ſuppoſition, that 


all firſt, ſecond, and third marriages * may be juſtly con- 
ſidered as c::mmencing, one with another, ſo early as the 
ge of thirty; and he has proved, that the expectation 
of two equal joint lives is to the expectation of a ſingle 
life of the ſame age as 2 to 3: conſequently, the expec- 
tation of a firigle liſe at 30, among the miniſters in Scot- 
land, canriot be leſs than 32.25. e we ſuppoſe the mean 
ages of all who marry annually to be 33 aud 25, the ex- 


pectation of every marriage would be 19 years; or one 


with another they would be all extindt in 19 years; the 
marriages which continue beyond this term, though fewer 
in number, enjoying among them juſt as much more du- 


ration, as thoſe that fall ſhort of it enjoy leſs. But it ap- 
pears from the obſervations and tables of Mr. Mwet, 
that, in the diſtrict of Vaud (dividing balf the number 


of married perſons, viz. 38,328, by the annual medium 
of weddings, viz. 808) the 0 of murioge is 
only 234 years: ſo much higher are the probabilities of 
life in the country than in towns, or than they ought to 
be, according to De Moivre's hypotheſis. I'rice's Obſ. 
&c, See EXPECTATION of life, Li E- annuities, and 
SURVYIVORSHIP. | | | 


MARRIAGE, maritagium, in Law, ſignifies not only the 


lawful joining of man and wife, but alſo the right of be- 
ſtowing a ward, or widow, in marriage; at well as the 
land given in marriage. 5 „„ 
ARRIAGE, diſſolution of. See DivoRcE. 
ARRIAGE, forcible, See FORCIBLE marriage. 
ARRIAGE, frank. See FRANK, 7 


ARRIAGE, jadtitation of, in Law, is one of the firſt and 
boaſts or gives out, that he or ſhe is married to the other 
whereby a common reputation of their matri nony may 
enſue, On this ground the patty injured may libel the 
other in the ſpiritual court; and unleſs the defendanc 
undertakes and makes out a proof of the actual mar- 
riage, he or ſhe is enjoined perpetual ſilence on that 
head; which is the only remedy the ecclebaſtical courts 


can give for this injury. Blackſt. Com. vol. iii. p. 93. 


ARRIAGE fettlement, is a legal act, previous to marriage. 
whereby a JOINTURE is ſecured to the wife after the 
death of the huſband. Theſe ſettlements ſeem to have 


been in uſe among the ancient Germans, and their kin- 


dred nation the Gauls. Of the former Tacitus gives us 
this account: Dotem non uxor marito, ſed uxori maritus, 
affert : interſunt parentes & propinqui, & munera prebant. 


e Mor. Germ. c. 18. And Cæſar, De Bell. Gallic. 


lib, vi. c. 18. has given us the terms of a marriage ſet- 
tlement among the Gauls, as nicely calculated as any 
modern jointure. Viri, guantas pecunias ab uxorbius do- 
tis nomine acceperunt, tantas ex ſuis bonis, æſtimatione 
fatla, cum dotibus communicant. 
conjunqtim ratio habetur, frudtuſque ſervatur. Lier eorum 
vita ſuperauit, ad eum pars utriuſque cum fructibus ſupe- 
riorum temporum pervenet. N 
ſuppoſes that this Gauliſh cuſtom was the ground of the 
new regulations made by Juſtinian, Nov. 97. with re- 
gard to the proviſion for widows among the Romans ; bur 
ſurely there is as much reaſon to ſuppoſe, ſays judge 
Blackſtone, that it gave the hint for our ftatutable join- 
tures. 
See an excellent marriage ſettlement by Blackſtone, in 
the appendix to the ſecond volume of his Commentaries. 
MARRIAGE, duty of, is a term uſed in ſome ancient cuſ- 
toms, ſigniſying an obligation on women to marry, 
To underſtand this, it muſt be obſerved, that old maids, 
and widows about ſixty, who held fees in body, or were 
charged with any perſonal or military ſervices, were an- 
ciently obliged to marry, to render thoſe ſervices to the 
lord by their huſbands, or to igdemnify the lord ſor what 
they could not do in perſon. And this was called duty 
or ſervice of marriage. 
MARROQUIN, vulgularly Mogoeco-leather. See Mo- 
ROCCO, 
MARROW, a ſoft oleaginons ſubſtance contained in the 
_ cavities of the bones. , 


Hujus omnis pecuſiæ 


The dauphin's commentator 


Comm. vol. ii. 


138. 


41 


All 


fſtinct cluſters in the cells of each extremity. 


MAR 
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4 du che bones of the, body, which have any conſiderable 
hickneſs, 


tained in proper veſicles or membranes, which open into 
one another, ETF 
This ſubſtance, while it lies in the cavities of the large 
bones, is more particularly called marrow ; when diſ- 
perſed igmthe ſmall cellulous cavities, it is commonly 
. ralled lar juice. The marrow, of the large 
_ hollow bones is a maſs compoſed of an infinity of ſmall 
veficles, or membranous cells, joined together, and com- 
municating with FRep other, furniſhed with blood-velicis 
and nei ves, and filled with a ſine ſweet oily matter. All 
Theſe cells ate ſurrounded by a fine membrane, which, 
_ like an internal petioſteum, flicks clofs to the inner ſur- 
face of the bone, by means of in an infinite number of ca- 


Hilaments. The reticular ſubſtance of the bones runs 
through this medullary maſs, and, as it were, interlard 
it, and by this means ſuſtains it in the middle of the great 
_ cavities. The marrow of the cellulous or cavernous ſub- 
ſtance of the bones, is divided by ſmall bony ſepta or 
plates, and by filaments of the reticular ſubſtance of the 
: Ponte into a vaſt number of veſicles or membranous cells, 


which line the bony cells, and communicate with each | 


7 


This cellular marrow in the cavernous texture of ſome | 
bones, differs from that in the great cavities of others | 


both in colour and conſiſtence; it is liquid, and of a red 
colour throughout; while the other is more ſolid, and is 


only red on its furface. This difference is owing to the | 


blood-veſſels which run through each membranous cell, 
| whereas the marrow in the great cavities ſeem to be fur- 


_ niſhed with them in the common membrane only. Many | 
of thoſe medullary cells are likewiſe divided by the bony | 
| filaments of the cavernous ſubſtance ; and theſe {mall | 


filaments, as well as thoſe of the reticular texture, are 
covered by portions of the medullary membrane, as by 
a perioſteum. 


The medullary membranes may be ſeparated from the li- | 


quor which they contain, by ſteeping the whole maſs in 


very hot water, and afterwards compreſling it by gentle | 
But it is to both theſe ſubſtances, taken toge- | 


degrees. u | ſub | 
ther, that the anatomiſts give the common name of mar- 


70w, not to either of them taken ſingly. The medullary | 


membrane is very ſenſible, as is likewiſe the juice, whic 
is neceſſary to be obſerved, to underſtand property what 
is meant by the ſenſibility of the marrow. T 
by its liquid and unctuous part, renders the bones in ſome 
meaſure pliable, and leſs Delete, as it continually per- 
vades their ſubſtance in ſmall degrees: this continues to 
old age, and then the bones, being deprived of their mar- 
rc, become very brittle. _ 5 
In the bones of the oſſa innominata, there are no inter- 
nal large cavities; but their ſubſtance being cellulous or 
cavernous, they contain no medullary maſs, but their 
cells are all moiſtened with a medullary juice, which di- 


. 


ſtils inceſſantly through the membrane with which they | 


are lined. In the os femoris the marrow lies in a large 
maſs, in the middle cavity of the bone, and in ſmall di- 
| The firſt 
is penetrated at different diſtances by the bony filaments 
and is thereby ſuſtained in all violent motions and ſhocks 

as running, leaping, and the like. In the bones of the 
lag the diſpoſition is exactly the ſame ; and in the bones 
of the foot, the marrow is ſuitable to their internal ſtruc- 
ture, and is lodged in moleculz, in the cavernous por- 
tions, and in maſſes in thoſe which have cavities to re- 
ceive them. | 
_ diſperſed in moleculæ, becauſe their Internal ſtructure is 
ſpongy. In the metatarſal bones, and firſt phalanges of 
the toes, it is diſpoſed in the ſame manner as in the tibia 
and fibala, that is, it lies in molecule in the extremities, 
and in their middles in greater or leſſer maſſes, accord- 
ing to the ſizes of the cavities, In the other phalanges, 
which are entirely ſpongy, it is accordingly diſpoſed in 
moleculæ. In the vertebræ, ſternum, and ribs, the in- 
ternal ſtructute of all which is cellular and ſpongy, the 
marrow is contained only in ſmall ſeparate portions, and 
is no other than a red medullary juice. The bones of 
the head alſo being in like manner cellular in their in- 
ternal ſtructure, contain alſo their marrow, in like man- 
ner, in diſtin portions, and lying in membranous cells 
In the diploe. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 118, 136, 159, 
152. i | 


The tranſpiration of the unctuous matter of the marrow | 


is not confined to the time of the animal's life, it is even 
carried on in the dead carcaſe, and is one great obſtacle 
to the whitening and cleaning the bones in a ſkeleton ; | 
ſor if there he not an opening made at one end of a bone, 


hy have either a large cavity, or elſe they are 
Tpongeous, and full of little cells; in both the one and] 
the other is an oleaginous ſubſtance, called marrow, con- | 


a pilz veſſels, and of ſeveral other kinds of very ſmall | 


e Marrow, | 


EN 


Thus the marrow of all the tarſal bones is | 


and the marr:w waſhed out of the whole bone at this 
| 3 | 


aperture, by means of 


certainly turn yellow afterwards, 
the marrow contained within it, .w 


on the le: | nne | 
on the leaſt heat of the weather or otherwiſe, happen) 


might be ſuppoſed to contain. it, otherwiſe 
that the heat of any one's hand will turn the 
low, though ever ſo white when firſt made 


_ of the ſkull are evidently nouriſhed 
by the veſſels of the pericranium, and the interior by the 
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roper liquors ivjeQed with a fh. 
made ever ſo white at firſt, will 


by this tranſpiration of 
which certai * 


ringe, the bone, thoug 


or this 


reaſon it is alſo, that the workmen who uſe bones aly- 
cut them longitudinally in two, and take out all t 


always 
F. eee take out all the mar- 
row, and even all the ſpongy ſubſtances of the bone, which 
they know 
ir works yel. 


w, tho It i 
obſerved, that there are in the hollow bones faveral 1 


apertures, through which there paſs blood-veſſels, which 
go from the membrane encloſing the marrow; whe! 
appears that the bones are indeed nouriſhed | 
as well ag from without, . though that be not 


3 Whence it 
TOM, än 
#3 "5 ; + 5% Þ th: , | e Mare 
row, but by the blood-veſſels;only : thus the — tables 
z the external one 


branches of thoſe veſſels 
mater. 


which are ſpread along the dura 


It has been ſuppoſed that the quantity of marrowincreaſed 


in the bones according to the increaſe of the moon; but 


| this has been found a wholly erroneous opinion, the in- 


creaſe of the marrow in all the bones depending on the 


quantity of nouriſhment, and ſtate of reſt which jhe 


creature is allowed. 


The ſenſation. of the marrou has been a point very va. 
riouſly ſpoken of. When a limb has been taken off, and 


the marrow is left bare, if any thing touch it roughly, the 
patient feels an exquiſite pain. Some had ſuppoſed that 
this ſenſation might rather ariſe from the membranes. 
than from the ſubſtance of the marrow : this, however, 
was put beyond all doubt by a curious, though very cruel 


operation, performed before the Paris academy. A lir- 


ing animal had its leg taken off before the academy, and 
the end of the bone left very bare; the membranes were 


all carefully removed, to the exquiſite pain and torture 
of the creature; and when the pain of this was over, 


the end of a ſtyle was plunged into the marrow,. without 


touching any other part whatever, and the creature, on 
this, expreſſed as violent a ſenſation of pain as from any 


of the former operations: this was repeated ſeveral times 
and always with the ſame event; ſo that it is very evi- 
dent that the marrow is, in its natural ſtate, highly ſen- 
ſible of pain; and how much more may it be ſa in diſ- 
tempered bodies 3 8 . 
The ancients ſuppoſed that the marrow ſerved for the 
nouriſhment of the bones: and their reaſons for believ- 


ing it were, that they ſaw no blood-veflels enter the ſub- 
ſtance of the bones, by which they could be nouriſhed, 


all the veſſels of that kind, which they could diſcover, 
going directly into their cavities, where the blood they 
contained ſeem to undergo a ſort of concoction, which 

converted it into marrow, and by that means rendered it 
fit nutriment for the bones; and they obſerved, in proof 
of this, 'that the longer any bone was, and the more vio- 


lent uſes it was intended fot, the larger was its cavity ſor 


containing this nutritious matter. | 
Theſe reaſons, though they carry a great ſhew of proba- 


bllity, yet are eaſily refuted by accurate obſervation. We 


ſee, in young ſubjects, a vaſt number of blood-veſſels diſ- 
tributed through the ſubſtance of the bones, the texture 
of which, at that time, is lax and ſpongy. It is alſo to 
be obſerved, that there are many bones in the human 
body, as well as in brutes, which, according to this ſy{- 
tem, could not be nouriſhed at all, fince they contain 2 
marrow. Of this kind alſo are the horns of deer, and 
many other creatures, which, though they contain no 
marrow, yet grow very vigorouſly. There are alſo other 
bones which are hollow, yet are only clothed with a 


glandulous membrane; ſuch are the cavities between ſe- 


veral parts of the two tables of the ſkull; and in the cle. 
phant, the foliaceous bones, wnich are in the place of 
the diploe, contain no marrow, and ate only covered 
with a membrane, which has ſeyeral blood-veſſels ſcat- 
tered through it. The hollows of thoſe bony ſubſtances 
alſo which compoſe the claws of crabs, lobſters, and the 
like, contain no marrow, but only the muſcles, whoſe 
office it is to move thoſe parts; and yet all theſe grou, 
and are nouriſhed; as well as thoſe bones which contain 
ever ſo much marrow in their cavities, In fine, it may 
be well concluded, that it is not for the ſake of contain” 
ing marrow, that the bones are made hollow, but merely 
that they may be lighter, and more fit for motion. Mem- 
Acad. Par. 1700, | ; 

Obſervation gives aluridant proofs, that a great quant'') 
of the marrow continually tranſpires through the ſol 

ſubſtance of the bones, and in this action it is of g'** 
uſe, though not in the nouriſhing, yet in the preſerving : 
tho bones, its oily and unctuous matter ſoftening the ig 

fibres of which the bone is compoſed, and rendering — 


Dore ſopple, ſoft, and flexile, and conſequently the whole 
| pn each leſs liable to break. 4 So hb ; | 
i MARROW: See MEDULLA Spinalis, 121 3 
3 > RUBLASTRU in Botany. See IRON-wort. 
MaRRUBIU NI, in Bany. See Honknou nde. 
Mak s in Mythology, the god of war, the ſon of Jupiter, 
* Juno, or, as Ovid tells the ſtory, of Juno alone ; 
the being diſpleaſed that Ju . | , 
Minerva, without female aid: being therefore a ſon o | 
diſcontent, he was. made the god of war and ſtrife. He 
had a fiſter called Bx LH. ox A, the goddeſs of wat. 
Ile had for his prieſts the Jah and flamines, who from 
| him were called Martiales,, They ſacrificed afſes to him, 
on account of the barſh diſſonance of their voice. The 
vulture was 2 bird ga bim, from their always flying 
| ces where armies are goin 
er 15 to be expected. 'The uſual attributes of 
Mart are the helmet and ſpear,” which he does not lay | 
| aſide, even when he is going on his amours. Several of | 
the old Roman poets o the firſt age, ſpeak of a wife of 
| Mars, called n X 
mildneſi, and given to him in order to ſoften and hu- 
manziſe the roughneſs of his temper ; but we find no 
traces of her in their later poets. Phe temples of Mars | 
| were of the Doric order, and uſually placed without the 
Walls; hereby denoting that this deity was to preſerve | 
the walls from the perils of war. re: | 
Mans, in Aſtronomy, one of the five planets, and of the 
© - three ſuperior ones; its place being between the earth 
nd Jupiter. LIN LECT | 0 
; 1 is . Its mean diſtance from the ſun is 
1524 of thoſe parts, whereof the diſtance of the ſun from 
the earth is 10093 its EXCINTRICITY 141; and its real 
 Liſtance 145,014,148 miles; the inclination of its orbit, 
that is, the angle formed by the plane of its orbit with 
the plane of the ecliptic, 1 degree 52 minutes; the pe- 
riodical time, in which it makes its revolution round the 
ſun, is 686 days 23 hours; which is the length of his 
year, and contains 6674 of his daysz every day and night 
together being 40 minutes longer than with us; and its 
rexolution about its own axis is performed in 24 hours 
40 minus. gt | 
For the diameter of Mars, its denſity, the force of gra- 
vity on its ſurface, & c ſee DrameTER, DisTANCE, and 
| PLANETS, 68 58 8 = 45 
Its parallax, according to Dr. Hook, and Mr. Flamſteed, 
is ſcarce 30 ſeconds. ac ae 8 
In the acronical riſing of this planet, that is, when it is 
in oppoſition the ſun, it is found five times nearer to 
us than when in conjunction with him; and, therefore, 
he appears ſo much bigger and brighter at one time than 
Dr. Hook, in 1665, obſerved ſeveral ſpots in Mars; 
which having a motion, he concluded the planet to turn 
round its centre. In 1666, M. Caſſini obferved ſeveral 
| ſpots in the two faces or hemiſpheres of Mars, which, 
by continung his different obſervations very diligently, 
he found to move by little and little from caſt to weſt, 
and to return, in the ſpace of 24 hours 40 minutes, to 
their former fituation. Theſe obſervations were repeated 
ia 1670, and confirmed by Miraldi 1704, and 1719. 
| Whence both the motion and period, or natural day, of 
tat planet, were determine. | j 
| Mars always appears with a ruddy, troubled light; 
whence we conclude, it is encompaſſed with a thick, 
dloudy atmoſphere 3 which, by diſturbing the rays of 
light in their paſſage and re-patſage through it, occaſion 
| that appearancge. | 
Mars having his light from the ſun, and revolving round 
it, has an increaſe and decreaſe like the moon: it may 


57 


with the ſun, or in his perigæon; but never is ſeen cor- 
niculated, or falcated, as the inferior planets : which 

both ſhews that its orbit includes the earth's within it, 
and that he ſhines not by his own light. The phaſes of 
Mars were firſt diſcovered by Galileo. | 
This planet's diſtance from the ſun is to the diſtance of the 
earth and ſun,'as 14 to 1; ſo that a man, placed in 
Mars, would fee the ſun's diameter leſs by one third than 
it appears to us; and, conſequently, the degree of light 
and heat, which Aars receives from the ſun, is leſs than 
that received by the earth, in the proportion of 4 to 9. 
This proportion, however, will admit of a ſenſible varia- 
tion, on account of the-great excentricity of this planet. 
Though the period or year of this planet, as has been 
already obſerved, is nearly twice as long as our's; and his 
natural day, or the time in which the ſun appears above 
his horizon (ſetting afide the conſideration of twilight), 
is almoſt every whereequal to his night; yet it appears, 
that, in one and the-ſame place on his furface, there will 
be but very little-variety of ſeaſons, or ſcarce any diffec- 


iter ſhould have a daughter |' 


ſited parallel to his equator : for, as amon 


to engage, and 


eriene, ſignifying, according to ſome, | 


alſo be obſerved almoſt biſected, when in its quadratures | 


ence of ſummer and winter; und the reaſon is, that the 


MAR 


the plane of his orbit. It will be found, notwithſtand- 
8 Places fituate in different latitudes, that is, at 
different diſtances' from his equator, will have'very dif- 
ferent degrees of heat, on account of the different incli- 
nation of the ſun's rays to the horizon; as it is with us, 
when tbe ſun is in the equinoxes, or in the tropics. 
From this conſideration, Dr. Gregory endeavours to ac- 
count for the appearance of the faſciæ in Mars, which 
are certain ſwathes or fillets ſeen in this plagęt, and po- 
| the ſame 
climate has, at different ſeaſons, very unequal degrees 
of heat; but, as in Mays it is otherwiſe, the ſame pa- 
rallel having always a pretty equable degree of heat, it 
follows, that theſe ſpots may probably be formed in 
Mars, or in his atmoſphere, as ſnow and clouds are in 
our's, viz. by the conſtant different intenſities of heat and 
cold in the different parallels; and ſo come to be ex- 
tended in circles or belts, parallel to his equator, or the 
circle of his diurnal revolution. And this Pens principle 
may, perhaps, ſolve the phenomenon of Jupiter's belts ; 
that planet, like Mars, having a perpetual equinox. . 
Beſide the ruddy colour of Mars, we have another ar- 
gument of his being encompaſſed with an atmoſphere 
and it is this: that, when any of the fixed ſtars are ſeen 
near his body, they appear extremely obſcured, and al- 
moſt extinct. If this: be the caſe, an eye placed in Mars 
would ſcarce ever fee Mercury, unleſs, perhaps, in the 
ſun at the time of conjunction, when Mercury paſſes 
over his diſk, as he ſometimes appears to us, in form of 
a ſpot, A ſpectator in Mars will ſee Venus about the 
ſame diſtance from the fun as Mercury appears to us; 
and the earth as big as Venus appears to us, and never 
above 48 degrees from the ſun; and when the earth is 
found in conjunction with, and very near, the ſun, he 
will fee the earth appear horned, or falcated, and its at- 
tendant the moon of the ſame figure, and, at its utmoſt 
diſtance from the earth, not above 15 minutes of 2 de- 
gree, though they are really two hundred and forty thou- 
ſand miles aſunder. This planet being but a fifth part 
ſo big as the earth, if any moon attends him, ſhe muſt be 
very ſmall, and has not yet been diſcovered by our beſt 
teleſcopes. 8 | 1 . 
Mars, among Chemiſts, ſignifies IRON ; becauſe imagined 
to be under the influence of that planet. rae | 
Phyſical writers hold iron preferable, for all medicinal 
purpoſes, to 8TEEL, which is only a more hardened, 
compact iron, made ſo by art, whereby it is rendered 
more unfit to yield thoſe principles or parts in prepara- 
tion, which the phyſician requires to be drawn out, 
Mars ſaccharatus. See IRON, ED 
Mars ſulphuratus. See IRON, 
Crocus MARTISs, ruft of iron. See CRocus martis. 
MAks, cry/lals of. See CRYSTAL. . _ 
Maas, tree of, arbor Martis. See ARBOR. | 
Mars, games of, ludi Martiales, were combats inſtituted 
at Rome in honour of the god Marr. | 
They were beld twice in the year; once in the Circus, on 
the fourth of the ides of May; and a ſecond time on the 
firſt of Auguſt. Theſe latter were eſtabliſhed ſome time 
after the other, in memory of the dedication of the tem- 
ple of Mars on that day. Theſe games conſiſted in 
courſes of horſes, and combats with wild beaſts. Ger- 
manicus is ſaid to have killed two hundred lions in the 
Circus on this occaſion. See FIELD of Mars. | 
MARSH, in Agriculture, &c. See MARSH lands. 
MarsH, or water elder, in Botany. See WATTARING- 
tree. : | PRI 


Marsn-fever, is a ſpecies of B1L10vs fever. 


Thoſe ſeized with the marſb-fever are tormented with a 
burning hear, and violent head-ach. They complain 
likewiſe of intenſe thirſt, aching of the bones, a pain of 
the back, great laſſitude and inquietude ; and frequently 
of a nauſea, ſickneſs, or pain about the pit of the ſto- 
mach; which is ſometimes attended with a vomiting of 
green or yellow bile, of an offenſive ſmell. The head is 
ſometimes ſo ſuddenly and violently affected, that with- 
out any previous complaint, the patients run about in a 
wild manner, as if they were mad; and would throw 


themſelves out of windows, or into the water, if not pre- 
vented. Pringle. | | 


Marsm-mallow. See MaLLOow. reno 

MaRrsH-trefoil, menianthes. See Bog-BEAN. 

MARSHAL, or MaRRScHAL, mareſcallus, primarily de- 
notes an officer, who has the care or the command of 
horſes, One 
Nicod derives the word from polemarchus, maſler of the 
camp; Matthew Paris from Murtis . er In the 
old Gauliſh language, march ſigniſies hor/e ; whence mas, 
reſchal might ſignify him who commanded the cavalry, 
Spelman, Skinner, and Menage, derive it from the Ger- 
man marr, marre, a mare, or even a horſe, and ſthalk, 
ſervant ; which makes ſome imagine the title was firſt 


axis of his diurnal rotation is nearly at right angles with) 


given to farriers or thoſe who ſhod and bled * 
an 


and that, in ſucceſſion of time, it paſſed to thoſe who 
commanded them. Paſquier makes four ſeveral deriva- 
tions for the four ſeveral kinds of mar ſbals in uſe among 
the French; viz. marſbals of France, marſhals de camp, 
marſhals de logis, or quarter-maſters, and farriers, who 
ate alſo called by the name of marſhals. The third he 
derives from marche, or marchir, to mark, limit; and the 
laſt from maire, maſter, and chal, horſe. | 
23 ALL of England. See EAR T- marſpall. 
night-MAaRSHAL, or Manon AL of the king's houſe, is an 
officer, whoſe buſineſs, according to Fleta, is to execute 
the commands and decrees of the lord ſteward, and to 
have the cuſtody of priſoners committed by the court of 
verge. Uader him are fix marſbal's men, who are pro- 
perly the king's bailiffs, and arreſt in the verge of the | 
court, when a warrant is backed by the board of green- 
cloth. The court where cauſes of this kind, between 
man and man, are tried, is called the Marſbalſea, and is 
under the night · marſbal. | 
This is alſo the name of the priſon in Southwark; the 
reaſon of which may probably be, that the mar/hal of the 
king's houſe was wont to fit there in judgment, or keep 
his priſon. 2 | LEE 
There are ſome other inſerior officers of this name; as, | 
MarsHal of the juſtices in eyre. 155 


A RSHAL of the king's-bench, who has cuſtody of the | 


. priſon called the king's-bench in Southwark. _ 
This officer gives attendance upon the court, and takes 
Into his cuſtody all priſoners committed by the court ; he 
is finable for his abſence, and non-attendance incurs a 
forfeiture of his office. 
marſhal of the king's-bench is in the crown. 27 Geo. II. 
C. 17. | 
In Fleta, mention is alſo made of a mar/hal of the exche- 
quer, to whom the court commits the cuſtody of the 
king's debtors, &c. 5 
MassHAL, or MARE SCHAL. of France, is the higheſt dig- 
nity of preferment in the French armies. The dignity 
of marſhal is now for life, though, at its firſt inſtitution, 
it was otherwiſe. They were then only the king's firſt 
ecuyers under the conſtable, but in time they became the 
conitable's lieutenant in the command of the army, the 
conſtable himſelf being then become captain-general. At 
_ firſt they were but two in number, and their allowance 
was but five hundred livres per annnm in time of war, 
and nothing in time of peace; but in the reign of Fran- 
cis I. a third was added; Henry II. created a fourth, 
Sinee is has been various: Lewis XIV. increaſed it to 
twenty. Their office as firſt was to mar/hal the army un- 
der the conſtable, and to command in his abſence. 


They did then what the marſhals de camp do now; to| 


which laſt they have given their title, and the leaſt con- 
ſiderable part of their authority. | | 
The firſt mar ha does the office of conſtable in an aſſem- 
bly of the marſbals. | 
Arch-MaR$SHal. See ARCH. 
Clerk-MaRSHAL, See CLERK» 
Field-MAaRrsSHAL. See FIELD-max/hal. 
Prowfi-MARSHAL« See PROVOS'C. | 
Sub-MaRSHAL. See SUB-Marſhal. 
MARSHALLING a coat, in Heraldry, fignifies the due 


and proper joining of ſeveral coats of arms belonging to | 


diſtinct families in one and the ſame ſhield, ot eſcut- | 
cheon; together with their ornaments, parts, and appur- | 


tenances. 5 
MARSHALSEA. See Couxr of Mar ſbalſia. 
MARSHY, or MARsH lands, a name given by our farmers 


to a ſort of paſture-Jand, or grazing-ground, which lies | 


near the ſea, rivers, or fens. CORE 

As to lands lying near rivers, the great improvement of 
them is their being overflowed, which brings the ſoil of 
the uplands upon them, ſo that they need no other mend- 
ing, though kept conſtantly mowed, The great incon- 
veniency of theſe lands, is their being ſubject to floods, 
which high hills near the ſides of rivers, and the long 
courſe of them, beſpeak to be frequent, And though 
the richeſt land generally lics near ſuch rivers, yet there 
is the greateſt danger of the crops being ſpoiled, eſpe- 
cially when they are not incloſed ; and therefore cannot 
be ſed with cattle. This, when feeding bears any thin 

of a price, would be the very beſt way of managing thels 
uncertain lands, and incloling them would be highly 
beneficial on this account. 57 | | 
The marſb-lands in Lincolnſhire, and many other parts 
of England, produce a ſort of graſs, which feeds ſheep in 
a better manner than rhat of almoſt any other land, in 
regard to their ſize, and the quantity of wool, The 
ſheep about Grimſby, and ſome other places in this 
county, produce ſuch Juſty wool, or as they call it, woo! 
of lo large a ſtaple, that three or four Pas uſually 


ful farmer may, however, in a great meaſure, obviate - 


as a ſhelter for cattle, let the wind blow from what 


The power of appointing the | 


the ſea falls from the land, ſo that on the outſide of the | 


This ouſe, when taken in, hardly ſinks any thing at all, 


the banks, though they are ten feet high. Theſe banks 


' noxious vapour, as marſhy grounds, or meadows that 


make à tod of twetity-eight pounds weight. 3 
hundred loads of this wool are yearly carried from theſe} 


places to Norfolk, Suffolk, and other parts of the ki 


dom, for the cloth manufacturers. They fend ing. 
large packs, which they call pockets, each hooks 
about five and twenty hundred weight. Phil. Tra 7 
No 223. 4 | Who 
When mar/h-lands lie flat; it is neceſſary for the owner 
to keep all the water he can from them. The ſea-water 
8 Are is — fh ah from them as much as poſi. 
eg and this 1s uſually done at a very great | 
4 ee and walls: 1 l e e 
wo things greatly wanting in theſe lands in general. a; 
good ſhelter for the cattle, and freſh er 1 be oe. 


theſe by digging; in proper places, large ponds to receive 
the rain-water, and by planting trees and hedpes in cer. 
tain 1 towards the ſea, where they may not only 
afford ſhelter to the cattle, but keep off the ſea ae | 
which often will cut off the tops of all the graſs. in theſe 
places, and make it look as if it had been mowed, 

Theſe lands fatten cattle the ſooneſt of any, and they pre- 
ſerve ſheep from the rot. It would be a great advantage to 
them, if there were raiſed, in the middle of every large 
harſh, banks of earth in a croſs, or in form of two ſemi. 
circles, and theſe planted with trees; theſe would ſerve 


quarter it would, and would ſoon repay the expence of 
making. e e 5 
There are, in different parts of England, very large 
quantities of land upon the ſea- coaſts, that would be worth 
taking in, thougb no one yet has thougbt of doing it. 
The coaſts about Boſton, Spalding, and many other parts 
of Lincolnſhire, give frequent inſtances of this, where 


ſea-walls, on the ouſe, where every tide the ſalt water 
comes, there grows a good deal of good grafs, and'the 
ouſe is firm to ride upon, when the water is upon it. 


and they dig the walls from the outfide of it, all the earth 
they are made of, being taken from thence; and the ſea, 
in a few tides, filling it up again: and though the ſea, 
at high water, comes only to the foot of the bank, yer 
once in a year or two, ſome extraordinary tides go over 


are fifty feet broad at the bottom, and three feet at the 
top ; and the common price of making them is twenty- 
ſix ſhillings a pole, the carth being all carried in wheel- 
barrows, and the face toward the ſea, where the greateſt 
ſlope is, being turfed. Mortimer's Huſbandry. See Fen, 
and DRAINs, &c. | | N 
It is to be obſerved, that neither canals, nor even large 
inundations, where the water is deep, are nearly ſo dan- 
gerous in regard to people's health, or exhale ſo much 


have been once floated, and but lately drained; and that 
fields, though dry in appearance, may nevertheleſs be 
moiſt by the tranſpiration of ſubtertaneous water. | 
By this exhalation, as well as by that of ditches ard 
canals, in all which innumerable plants and inſeQts die 
and rot, the atmoſphere is filled, eſpecially during the 
latter part of ſummer and autumn, with moiſt, putrid, 
and inſalutary vapours. Add to this, that marfby coun- 
tries being low, and without hills to receive the winds, 
or direct them in ſtreams upon the lower grounds, the 
air is apt to ſtagnate and corrupt. The common water 
too, being either collected from rains, and preſerved in 
ciſterns, or drawn from ſhallow wells, is, in hot and dry 
ſeaſons, ſoon corrupted ; ſo that every thing conſpires, in 
ſummer, not only to relax the ſolids, but to diſpoſe the 
humours to putrefaction. | 
In mar/hy countries rainy and moiſt ſeaſons differ great- 
ly; fince intenſe and continued heats occafion the great- 
eſt moiſture in the atmoſphere, by the immenſe exbala- 
tions they raiſe; whereas frequent ſhowers during the 
hot ſeafon, cool the air, check the exceſs of vapours, 
dilute and refreſh the corrupted ſtagnating water, and 
precipitate all putrid and noxious efluvia. But if heavy 
rains, in the beginning of tummer, are ſucceeded by 
great and uninterrupted heats, thoſe rains, by overilow- | 
ing the meadows, ſerve only for matter of more exhala- 
tion, and to make the ſeaſon more ſickly, and the diſtem- 
pers more fatal. | 
The epidemic of the hot ſeaſon, and the great endemic 
of marſby countries, is a fever of an intermitting nature, 
commonly of a tertian ſhape, but of a bad kind; which 
in the damper places, and worſt ſeaſons, appears in the 
form of a double tertian, remittent, coutinued, putrid, 
or even an ardent fever. | 
Maurſby countries are likewiſe ſubject, more than 2 
others, to the cholera morbus, dyſentery, and a kind 0 
ſcurvy, peculiar to a moiſt and corrupted air; the ſymp- 
toms of which laſt agree ſo much with the ſea-ſcut y), 


that they may be accounted the ſame diſeaſe; the cx 
halations 


/ 
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halations of the canals and marſpes, in hot weather, act- 


ing like the vapour which riſes from the bildge-water of 
a ſhip. Id. ibid. p. 6, ſeq · : 
As to the diet neceſſary in moiſt places, it may be ob- 
ſerved in general, that thoſe who can afford to live above 
he common rate, keep freeſt from the diſeaſes of 
op marſhes. For ſuch climates require dry houſes, the 
; artments raiſed from the ground, proper exerciſe, 
ont labour in the ſun, or in the evening damps, a 
or vantity of vinous liquors, and victuals of good 
"ouriſhment. Without ſuch belps, not only ſtrangers 
but the natives themſclves, are extremely ſickly, after 
hot and cloſe ſummers. Pringle's Obſ. on Diſeaſes of 
1 1 ok ſufficiently demonſtrated, by Dr. Prieſtley, 
and others, that air which ariſes ſrom ſtagnant and 
utrid water, or which has been for ſome time in con- 


tact with it, muſt be very unfit for reſpiration ; and, | 


therefore, that the neighbourhood of putrid mar/hes, on 
account of the noxious quality of the effluvia iſſuing 
from them, muſt be exceedingly inſalubrious. See Er- 


FLUVIAs 


MARSILEA, in Botany, a name given by Linnzus to a | 


of the cryptogamia claſs of ferns: the male flow- 
| 89561 which 5 above the leaf; and the female part of 
the fructificadon conſiſts at the root of a roundiſh fruit, 


compoſed of four capſules. | | 


MARSUIN, in 7chtbyology, a name by which many have call- 
ed the phocena, or PORPESSE, a fiſh too often con- 
founded with the dolphin. N 

MARSUPIALE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 


Tyſon to the creature commonly called the poſſum, or | 


0p085UM. The peculiar diſtinction of this creature 


from all others, is its having a pouch, or marſupium, | 


under its belly, into which it receives its young in time 
ol danger: whence the name. N . 
MARSUPIALIS muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by 

Cowper, and ſome others, to a muſcle on the thigh, 
called alſo by ſome, BURSAL1is. It is that muſcle, 


called by Albinus, Winſlow, and the generality of mo- | 


dern authors, OBTURATOR internus. | 
MARSUPIUM carneum, in Anatomy, a name given by 
| Spigelius, Cowper, and ſome other authors, to certain 


mulcles of the thigh, called by the French writers, /es | 


petit jumeaux, and by Albinus, gemini. Veſalius does 
not eſteem them ſeparate muſcles, but calls them only 


carneæ portiones decimo femur moventium muſculo attenſe, | 


fleſhy portions affixed to the tenth muſcle of the thigh. 

Riolan, who calls the pyriformis, or pyramidal muſcle of 
the thigh, the quadrigeminus, or quadrigeminus prior, 
calls theſe the guadrigemint ſecundi & tertii. They are 

ſometimes diſtinct, ſometimes they grow together. 


MART, denotes a great FAIR or MARKET, for ſelling of | 


goods, holden every year. | 
Marr, letters of. See LETTERS. | 
MARTAGON, in Botany, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies 

of LILY, | | "= | | 


MARTEAU, the name given by French naturaliſts to a | 


peculiar ſpecies of 0YsTER, called alſo malleum by others. 
It is one of the moſt curious ſhells in the world. Its 


figure is that of a hammer, with a very long head, or | 


rather of a pick-ax. It has a body of moderate thick- 


_ neſs, and two long arms. It is of a browniſh colour, | 


with a beautiful tinge of a violet-blue. Notwithſtanding 
the ſtrange ſhape of theſe ſhells, they cloſe very exactly. 
MARTIAL is ſometimes uſed to expreſs preparations of 
iron, or ſuch as are impregnated therewith ; as the Mar- 
tial regulus of antimony, &c. | 
MARTIAL court, See COURT-martial, | 
MARTIALE bezoardicum. See BEZOARDICUM. : 
MARTIAL /aw, is the law of war, depending upon the ar- 


lieutenants. 'The king, though in times of peace he 


makes no laws but by the conſent of his parliament ; | 


yet, in war, uſes abſolute power over the ſoldiery: 


though even this power hath been veſted, of late years, | 
in the king, or his generals of the army, by act of par- 


liament, and under particular reſtrictions too. 


Martial law, ſays ſir Matthew Hale, is in reality no | 


law, but ſomething indulged rather than allowed as 
law. The neceſſity of order and diſcipline in an army 
is the only thing that can give it countenance; and 

therefore it ought not to be permitted in time of peace, 
when the king's courts are open for all perſons to receive 
iuſtice according to the laws of the land. The petition 
of RIGHT enacts that no ſoldier ſhall be quartered on 

the ſubje& without his own conſent; and that no com- 
miſſion ſhall iſſue to proceed within this land according 
to martial law. See Martial Court. 

MARTIALES fret. See FLORES martiales, 


TIO. 5 Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 


bitrary, but juſt power and pleaſure of the king, or his | 
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the ancient Greeks to the animal which we call the 
MANTICHORA, or man=tiger. | | 

MARTII campus. See Camevs and FitLD, 

MARTIN, or martlet, in the Hiſtory of Quadrupedt, the 
name of a creature of the weaſel-kind, being the Mus- 
TELA martes of Linnzus, with cloven feet, body of a 
deep yellow colour, approaching to black, and whitiſh 
throat. There are two ſpecies of this creature, the one 
called the martes abietum, or fir-martin; the other the 
martes fagorum, or beech- martin. The heech-martin is 
diſtinguiſhed from the other by having a larger and 
blacker tail, and being all over of a darker colour, and 
by being white on the throat, whereas the others are 
yellow; but the ſpecies are ſcarce kept up diſtin, the 
creatures mixing with one another in the breed. When 
diſtinct, the beech-martin is found to be a much tamer 


creature than the other, and may be kept about houſes 


like a cat; and often lives of its own accord about 
houſes, and among old walls. Their ſkins make a valu— 
able fur; and that of the fir-martin, or yellow kind, is 
much the moſt valuable: prodigious numbers of their 
ſkins being annually imported from Hudſon's Bay and 
Canada. | 6, | | | 

The martin is of the ſize of a cat, but longer bodied; 


its legs alſo are ſhorter, and its claws leſs ſharp, and 


ſhorter, Its whole body is covered with hair of a yel- 


lowiſh black, except only the throat, which, in the 


beech- martin, or tame kind, is white; and in the wild 
kind, or fir-martin, yellow: its teeth are ſharp and 
ſtrong, and the dog-teeth, in particular, ſtand out a great 
way. 


The beech-martin, with us, inhabits woods, makes its 


lodge in the hollows of trees, and brings trom four ro 
fix young at a time. It makes great havock among 


poultry, game, &c. and will eat mice, rats, and moles. 
The pine, or fir-martin, inhabits the north of Europe, 
Aſia, and America; and is found alfo in Great Britain, 


particularly in Scotland; where it lodges in the fir- 
foreſts, building its neſt at the top of the trees. 

The martin leaves ſo ſtrong a ſcent, that the hounds, 
when out in a morning, will often take it, and make a 
noble cry. 'The chace in this caſe is very good while 
it laſts, but it is very perplexed ; for the creature is not 
able to run long, and when ſhe is tired, ſhe: gets up 


into a tree; the hounds often loſe her on this occaſion; 


but if ſhe is ſpied up in the tree, ſhe is to be hunted 


down with ſticks, Ke. When killed, the hounds are 
not ſuffered to eat her fleſh, for ic is unwholſome, See 


Tab. III. of Duadrupeds, Ne 33. 


MaRTIN, in Ornithology. See SWALLOW. | | 
MART1N, Free, in Zoology, is a name given in this country 


to a cow-calf, caſt at the ſame time with a bull-caltf, 
which is a kind of HERMAPHRODITE; that is never 


known to breed, nor to diſcover the leaſt inclination for _ 


the bull: nor does the bull ever take the leaſt notice of 


this animal. It has all the external marks of a cow-calf, 


viz. the teats, and the external female parts, called by 
farmers the bearing, When theſe animals are preſerved, 
it is not for propagation, but for all the purpoſes of an 
ox or ſpayed heifer, viz. to yoke with the oxen; and to 
fatten for the table. They are much larger than either 
the bull or the cow, and the horns grow larger, being 
very ſimilar to the horns of an ox. The bellow. of the 
free martin is like that of an ox; and the meat reſembles 
that of the ox or ſpayed heifer ;. being generally finer 
than that of the bull or cow; and is more ſuſceptible 


of growing fat with good food. Mr. Hunter has ana- 


tomically deſcribed three animals of this kind, in the 
Phil. Tranf, vol. Ixix. part i. p. 289, & c. 


MARTINAZZO, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of 


water-ſowl, of the larus or.-GULL kind, the larus nævius 
of Linnæus, and called by the Dutch, the burgomaſter 
of Greenland; by the Corniſh: people, the waggell, or 
the great grey-gull. It is a large bird, uſually weighing 
from two to four pounds. It is all over of a mottled 
colour of brown, grey, and white; but is much darker 
on the back than on the belly. The back and wing- 
feathers are all brown in the middle, and grey at the 
edges; but thoſe of the rump are moſtly white : the 


legs are of a dirty white. They ſay that this gull will 


follow the ſmaller lari, and perſecute and terrify them 
till they void their food in excrements half digeſted, 
which he afterwards picks up, eſteeming it better than 
freſh food; and on this account it is ſometimes called 
the dung- hunter. | <0 15 
MARTINGALE, invented by Evangeliſta, an eminent 
horſeman of Milan; a thong of leather faſtened at one 
end to the girths under the belly of a horſe, and at the 
other end to the bitt, or, which is the better way, to a 
thin mouth · piece of its own, to hinder him from rearing, 
or tolling up his head, It is alſo of ſervice when tbe 
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Horſe bears upott the hand, and his head is uncertain 
and inconſtant , when his jaws are too tight, and when 
he is ſtag-necked. If the SNarFLe is uſed with the 
reins faſtened low, it becomes a mortingale, or anſwers 
the purpoſe better; becauſe the hand can make it ſtrift 
or eaſy, or both by turns, as the rider pleaſes, and the 
| horſe requires. | 
MARTINO peſcatore, in Ichthyology, a name given by Sal- 
vian, and ſome others, to the Rana pr/catrix of authors, 
the lophius of Artedi, 
Ft. MART IN's cope. See Cope. 
MARTIOBARBULI, among the Romans, a deſignation 
given to ſoldiers who carried leaden balls to annoy the 
enemy with. | 
MARTIORA, or MarTicoRA, in Natural Hiſtory, the 
name which the ancient Greeks gave to the animal which 
the Romans called MANTICHORA, 
MARTLET, in Heralgry, a little bird repreſented without 
feet, and properly alſo without a beak. | 
It is uſed as a DIFFERENCE, or mark of diſtinction, of 
a younger brother; ſome ſay, more peculiarly of the 
fourth brother, or family. See Housk. See Tab. II. 
Heraldry, fig. 72. | 
MARTNET'S, in 4 hip, ſmall lines faſtened to the leetch 
of a ſail, being reeved through a block on the top-maſt- 
head, and coming down by the maſt to the deck. Thoſe 
martnets which belong to the top-ſails are faftened after | 
the fame way to the heads of the top-gallant-mafts, but 
their fall comes down no farther than the top, when it | 
is haled. The word is, top the martnets, 1. e. hale them 
up. Their deſign is, in furling the ſail, to bring that | 
part of the Jeetch which is next the yard-arm cloſe to | 
the yard, that ſo the ſail may furl up the cloſer. } 
MARTYNIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angio- 
ſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower, the | 
empalement of which is cut into ſive parts, has one 
dell-ſhaped petal of the ringent kind, with a ſwelling 
tube, at the baſe of which is fituated a gibbous nectari- 
um; it has four ſtender incutved ſtamina, which are in- 
Hexed into each other, and an oblong germen ſituated 
under the flower; the empalement afterwards turns to 
nan oblong gibbous capſule, which divides into two parts, | 
including a hard nut, ſhaped like the body of a ſtag beetle, | 
with two incurved ſtrong horns at the end, having four 
cells, two of which are generally barren, the other two 
| have an oblong ſeed in each. There are three ſpecies, | 
natives of the ſouthern parts of North America. 
MARTYR, a perſon who ſuffers torments, and even 
death, in defence of the truth of the goſpel. 
The word is Greek, arp, and properly ſignifies a wit- 
meſs. It is applied by way of eminence to thoſe who 
| ſuffer in witneſs of the truth of the Goſpel. 
Anciently thoſe who were baniſhed for the faith, were 
talled martyrs, and alfo thoſe who perifhed in the holy | 
wars. In the time of St. Auguſtine, the title of martyr 
was given to confeſſors, or thoſe who were tortured for | 
the Faith, without loſing their lives. It is Tertullian's 
thought in his Apologetic : Plures efficimur, quoties me- 
timur; ſemen eccleſiæ eſt ſanguis Chriſtianus. 5 
St. Stephen is called the proto-martyr, or firft martyy.— 
Nineteen thouſand ſeven handred are computed to have 
- ſuffered martyrdom with St. Irenteus at Lyons, under the 
empire of Severus: fix thouſand fix hundred and ſixty- 
ſix ſoldiers of the Theban legion are ſaid to have been 
martyred in Gaul: Father — reckons ſixteen 
thouſand Abyſſmian martyrs, and one hundred and fifty 
thouſand others under Diocleſian alone. . | 
Mr. Dodwell endeavours to prove, in a differtation ex- | 
preſs, that the number of martyrs who ſuffered under 
the Roman emperors, was very moderate; alledging, 
that thoſe we have accounts of in the fathers, come 
within a very ſmall compaſs; and that, excepting Nero 
and Domitian, the reſt of the emperors made ſcarce any. 
F. Ruinart, on the contrary, endeavours to prove, that 
the catalogue of martyrs is not at all ſwelled; that the 
carnage was immenſe under the firſt emperors, and 
eſpecially in the time of Diocleſian. F. Papebroch, in 
his Acta ſanftorum, alſo makes the number of martyrs 
immenſe. The truth lies probably between the ex- 
tremes. 
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There is ſcarce any faith or religion that does not pre- 


tend to its martyrs: Mahometans, heathens, idolaters, 
Kc. all have their martyrs. | | 
In the ancient church, the acts, ſayings, ſufferings, and 
deaths, of the martyrs, were preſerved with great care, 
in order to be read on certain days, and thts propofed 
as models to future ages: and yet, notwithſtanding all 
this diligence, we have but very little left of them: 
the gteateſt part of them having deen deſtroyed, during 
that dreadful perſecution, Which Dioelefran carried on 
for ten years, with freſh fury, againſt the Chriſtians : 
tor a moſt diligent ſearch was then made after all 


found were committed to the flames. 


MarTyYRs, a#a of, is an tra foflowed in Egy 


MARTYROLOGY, from «2prup, Witneſs, and veya, 


century, is of very doubtful authority; the names of 


MARTYROLOGY is allo ufed, in the Romi/h Church, for 
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their books and papers; ahd all of them that wete 
; | Euſebius, indeed 

compoſed a martyrology, but it never reached down 8 
us; and thoſe ſince compiled are extremely ſuſpected 4 
From the eighth century downwards, ſeveral Greet ad 
Latin writers endeavoured to make up the loſs, by com 
piling, with vaſt labour, accounts of the lives and aQions 
of the ancient martyrs : but moſt of them have given 
little elſe than a ſeries of fables, adorned with Folgen 
of rhetorical flowers, and ſtriking images, as the wiſer 
even among the Romiſh doctors, frankly acknowledge 
Nor are thoſe records, that paſs under the name of 1 . 
TYROLOGY, worthy of ſuperior credit, ſince they or 
the moſt evident marks both of ignorance and Falſhoog. 
Abyflinia, and which even the Mahometans, ie hes 
becoming maſters of Egypt, frequently obſerve. dee 
Epoch. Fs | | 

The tra of martyrs is alſo called the æta of Diocleſan, 


I ſpeak, or x, colligs, 1 gather, a regiſter or Gon 
of martyrs. | | 

A mattyrology, properly ſpeaking, ſhould contain no 
more than the name, place, and day of martyrdom of each 
ſaint; but the term is frequently extended to the hiſto. 
ries of martyrs. The cuſtom of collecting martyrobgies 
is borrowed from the heathens, who inſerted the nameg 
of their heroes in their fa/?:, to preſerve to poſterity the 
memofy and etample of their noble actions. Batonius 
gives pope Clement the credit of being the firſt who 
introduced the cuſtom of collecting the acts of the mar- 


8. | | 
- the martyrology of Euſebius of Cæſarea was the moſt 
celebrated in the ancient church. It was tranſlated into 
Latin by St. Jerom; but the learned agree that it is not 
now extant. 'That attributed to Beda, in the eighth 


ſeveral ſaints being there found, who did not live till 
after the time of Beda. The ninth century was very 
fertile in martyrologies : then appeared that of Florus. 
ſubdeacon of the church at Lyons ; who, however, only 
filled up the chaſms in Beda. This was publiſhed about 
the year 830, and was followed by that of Waldenbur. 
tus, monk of the dioceſe of Treves; written in verfe 
about the year 848, and this by that of Uſuard, a French 
monk, and written by the command of Charles the Bald, 
in 875, which laft is the martyrology now ordinarily ufed 
in the Romiſh church. That of Rabanus Maurus is an 
improvement on Beda and Florus, written about the year 
845; that of Notker, monk of St. Gal, was written 
about the year 894. PTS | | 
The waa ohes of Ada, monk of Ferrieres, in the dioteſe 
of Treves, afterwatds archbiſhop of Vienne, is a de- 
ſcendant of the Roman, if we may ſo call it; for Du 
Sollier gives its genealogy thus: the martyrology of St. 
Jerom is the great Roman martyrology ; from this was 
made the little Roman one, printed by Roſweyd ; of this 
little Roman martyrolegy was formed that of Beda, aug- 
mented by Florus. Ado compiled his in the year $58. 
The martyrology of Nevelon, monk of Corbie, written 
about the year 108, is little more than an abridgment 
of that of Ado; father Kircher alſo makes mention of a 
Coptic martyrology, preſerved by the Maronites at Rome. 
We have alſo ſeveral proteſtant martyrologies, containing 
the ſufferings of the reformed under the papiſts; viz. an 
Engliſh martyrology, by J. Fox; with others by Clark, 
Bray, &c. | 


a roll or regiſter kept in the veſtry of each church, con- 
taining the names of all the ſaints and martyrs, both of 
the univerſal church, and of the particular ones of that 
city or monaſtery, | | 
MaRTYROLOGY, is alſo applied to the painted or written 
catalogues in the Romiſh churches, containing the 
foundations, obits, prayers, and maſles to be ſaid each 


day. cs 
MARTZIAN, in the Materia Medica, a word formed by 
the modern Greek writers, to expreſs a ſort of ſea-plant, 
pong upon the rocks, and uſed in painting, dying, 
e. | | | 
The word is formed of the Arabian name MARCTAVN, 
by changing the g into tx. | 
MARU, in Botany, a name by which Dodonæus, and ſome 
others, have called the cerinthe, or honey-1wort. 
MARUBIUM, in Botany, Kc. See HoxEHouND. | 
MARVEL ã Peru, or Four-o'Clock-Flower, mirabilis, in 
Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia claſs. Its 
characters are, that the empale ment of the flower has 
five oval, ſpear-ſhaped, . l leaves, and is erect, ſwell- 
ing, and permanent; the flower has one ſunnel-ſhaped 
petal, with a long flender tube fitting upon the ne E 
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rium, which ſpreads open above, and is cut inte five 10 
| tuls 


| te: it hath five ſlender ſtamina, which ad- 
2 9 peed, which are unequal and inclined, ter- 
es ted with roundiſh ſummits, with a roundiſh germen 
within the nectarium, which becomes an oval five-cor- 
ere nut, incloſiug one ſeed. There are three ſpecies. 
Tease was informed by father Plumier, that a ſpe- 
es of this genus, common in all the Weſt Indian iſlands, 
abe the inhabitants call it the Four- clock flower, from 
che ſower's opening at that time of the day, was the 
ollicinal )ALAr; but the late Dr. Houſton was fully 
informed, in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, of the contrary, 
and brought over a drawing of the plant, which was 
made by a Spaniard at Halapa; and be carried two or 
| Tek of the plants to Jamaica, where he planted them 
in a garden, but after he left the iſland they were de- 
troyed by the hogs z however he was fully ſatisfied of 
jts beivg a CONVOLVULUS: but the roots of marvel of 
Peru are, purgative, and when given in a double quantity 
for a doſe, will anſwer the purpoſe of JALAP, | 
| There are two varieties of the firſt ſpecies of this beau- 
tiful plant propagated in flower-gardens, which are very 
ornamental during the months of July; Auguſt, and 
September. The flowers do not open till toward the 
evening, while the weather is warm; but in moderate 
cool weather, when the ſun is obſcured, they continue 
open almoſt the whole day. They are to be raiſed by 
ſowing their ſeeds in March, on a moderate hot-bed. 
When they come up t6 the height of two inches, they 
are to be tranſplarited to another hot-bed; or if they are 
tranſplanted into pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, while they are in the ſecond 
hot⸗bed they ſhould be ſhaded till they have taken root; 
after which they muſt have plenty of freſh air; and in 


May they muſt be gradually inured to bear the open air; 


in the beginning of June they may be tranſplanted into 
the borders of the pleaſure-garden; and after they have 
taken new rootz they will require no farther care. 
Some take up the roots when the ſtalks ate dead, and 
lay them up in ſand till ſpring, when they are planted 


5 into pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed to | 


acilitate their taking root. And the plants, from the 


roots of the former year will always flower much ſtronger | 


than the ſeedlings of the ſame year's growth. Miller. 
MARUM, in Botany. Sec SAVORY, Tree GERMANDER, 
and Herb MasTicH. | 


MAR Y.—£nights of St. Mary, is a name by which ſeveral | 


orders of knighthood are diſtinguiſhed. —As St. Mary 


4 the Thiſtle. See THisTLE. St. Mary of the Conception. 
e 


e CONCEPTION, Sr. Mary of the Elephant, See ELE- 
PHANT. St. Mary and Jeſus. St. Mary of Loreto. 


St. Mary of Mount Carmel, See CaRMEL. St, Mary ; 


/ the Teutonics, See TEUTONIC, &c. 


geiiefia polygamia neceſſaria claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
it has a compound radiated flower, the borders or rays 


being compoſed of female florets, which are ſtretched 


out on one ſide like a tongue; the hermaphrodite | 
flowers which compoſe the diſk are tubulous and quin- 


quefid; the germen is ſituated under the petal; theſe 
flowers are barren, but the female flowers are each ſuc- 
ceeded by one oblong incutved ſeed, with angular mem- 
branes. 8 


Miner enumerates ten, and Linnæus eight ſpecies of the 


common marygold; there are the following varieties, 
viz. the common ſingle, the double flowering, the largeſt | 
very double flower, the double lemon- coloured flower, 


and the greater and ſmaller childing marygold. 
The flowers of the ſingle marygold are ſaid to be cordial 
and alextpharmic, to promote ſweat, and to be good for 
throwing out the ſmall-pox, or any other eruption.— 
They have been recommended alſo for promoting the 


menſes, arid have been deemed ſo far aperient, as to be | 


of ſervice in the jaundice, and in indurations of the 
ſpleen; but they appear from their ſenſible qualities to 
be of little activity. The midwives burn them under 
women whoſe labour does not come on properly, and 
ſuppoſe they are of great virtue in promoting the pains. 
They alſo diſtil a water from them, as a remedy for 


ſore eyes : but theſe laſt virtues are not ſo well warranted | 


as the former. 
The leaves of the plant appear to be of greater virtue 


than the flowers: their expreſſed juice has been given in | 


doſes of two or chtee ounces, or more, as an aperient ; 
and is ſaid to looſen the belly, and promote the natural 
ſecretions in general, Lewis. | 
ARYGOLD, African. See French MARYGOLD. 
laxyo0LD, corn, thryſanthemum, in Botany, a genus of 
the {ymgene/ia polygamia ſuperflua claſs. Its characters are 
theſe : it hath a compound flower, the rays compoſed of 
female florets, which are extended on one fide like a 
tongue; theſe have an oval germen; the hermaphrodite 


— 


| 


MARYGOLD, calendula, in Botany, a genus of the Hin- 


Ma RYGOLD, French, fag 


| 


flowers, which compoſe the diſk, Are funnel-ſhaped, di- | 


vided into five parts at the top; theſe have five ſhort 
hairy ſtamiria, and an oval gernien, which afterwards- 
becomes a (inglez oblong, naked ſeed. Linnzus enu- 
merates twenty-two, and Miller only twelve ſpecies, na- 


tives of various parts; one of them is the common corn- 
marygold, which grows naturally in our corn-fields. 


MakxyGOLD, fig, iti Botany. See MkSEMURTANTHEA 


MUM. 


etes, in Botany, a genus of the 
ſyngengfia polygamia ſuperflua claſs. Its characters are 
theſe: the common empalement of the flower is ſingle, 
oblong, erect, and five-cornered; the flower is compound 
and radiated ; the ray or border. is compoſed of five fe- 
male half-florets, which are tongue-ſhaped ; the diſk or 
middle is made up of hermaphrodite florets, which are 


|  tubulous, cut into five obtuſe ſegments ; theſe have five 


ſhoct hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſum- 
mits and an oblong germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, 
crowned by a bikid, reflexed ſtigma ; the getmen after- 
wards becomes a ſiugle, linear, compreſſed ſeed; almoſt 
the length of the empalement, crowned by five acute, 
pointed, unequal ſcales; the female half-florets have an 


oblong germen; with a ſtyle and ftigma like the her- 


maphrodite, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds of the ſame form; 
but have no ſtamina 

Miller enumerates four, and Linnæus three ſpecies, in- 

cluding ſeveral varieties; which are raiſed in our gar- 

dens, for the beauty of their flowers. They are propa- 

gated by ſowing the ſeeds in ſpring, on a moderately hot- 

bed; when the young plants come up, they muſt have 

air allowed them; and when three inches high, they 

ſhould be removed to another hot-bed, which ſhould be 

arched over with hoops, that it may be ſheltered with 
mats. They are to be planted here at about ſix inches 


_ diſtance, and when they are grown ſtronger, as about 


the beginning of May, they are to be taken up with a 
ball of earth about their roots, and placed where they are 
to remain: or elle at eighteen inches diſtance in a 
nurſery, where, when they flower, the fineſt ſorts may 
be marked and removed; with a large ball of earth to 
their roots, either into pots, or into the borders of the 


flower-garden. They are very beautiful; but their ſmell 
is very offenſive. Miller, 9 5 


MarrYGOLD, marſh, caltha, in Botany, a genus of the poly. 


andria polygynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath no empalement, but is compoſed of five 
large oval petals, which are concave, and has a great 
number of ſlender ſtamina; in the centre are ſituated 
ſeveral oblong compreſſed germina, which afterward be- 
come ſo many ſhort pointed capſules, containing many 
roundiſh ſeeds Linnzus reckons only one ſpecies, 


which grows on boggy land, in many parts of England; 
but Miller mentions two. | | 


MarYGOLD, Zoophyte, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of 2 


ſpecies of ſea-animal, of a very beautiful kind, and of 
the nature of thoſe commonly called z99phytes, or plant- 
animals, by the old naturaliſts. In St. Lucy's pariſh, in 
Barbadoes, there is 2 cave, in which is a baſon of very 
clear ſalt water: and in the midſt of this baſon lies a 
{tone, which has been for many years found to be the 
habitation of a great number of animals of this ſpecies, 

The ſtone is always covered with water; and from ſmall 
holes in its ſides, in ſeveral parts, there appear at all 
times of the year, a number of creatures repreſenting the 
flowers of ſome of the radiated plants, and particularly 
of the common marygold - they are yellow, and ſeem 
compoſed of a very great number of petals. Theſe, in 
their natural ſtate, are all regularly and beautifully ex- 
panded ; but as ſoon as any thing diſturbs them, if it be 
only the motion of a ſtick, that comes within three or 
four inches of them, they in an inſtant cloſe all the 


leaves up together, and the whole body, flower, ſtalk and 


all, is retracted back into the hole of the ſtone ; but if 
the water be left a few minutes undiſturbed again, they 


will appear, and expand themſelves in the former man- 


ner. 

When they are nicely obſerved, there is a yet farther re- 
ſemblance of a flower in their ſtructure ; for there ariſe 
from the centre of the body, certain oblong bodies, which 
very naturally reſemble the ſtamina arifing from the 
centre of a flower; but theſe have evidently the powers 
of animal-limbs ; for they no fooner appear, but they 
dart themſelves about to the verge of the flower in ſeveral 
directions, and are plainly buſied in ſearch of prey.— 
'They are compoſed of ſeveral joints, and the creature 
often makes them meet in the manner of a forceps, to 
lay hold of any thing it pleaſes. Theſe parts, however, 
ſeldom appear thus exerted any long time together, but 
are, after a time, received back into the body, 

Theſe arms may eaſily be conceived to be of uſe to draw 
in the prey within the compaſs of the body of the animal; 
and as ſoon as it is there, the fame contraction of the 


ſeveral 


ot 
« n 
n 


ſeveral rays which ſerves them to eſcape danger, and 
bury themſelves in the cavity of the ſtone, will allo ſerve 
to hold faſt the prey till the creature has fed on it. 

Beſide theſe large yellow radiated z-ophytes, the top of the 
ſtone uſually affords a number of others of a blue colour, 
which ſtand among a ſort of veſicles of water-bladders, 


diſpoſed like cluſters of grapes. Philoſ. Tranſ. N* 470. 
p. 591. | 
MASSAR ANDIBA PISON, in Botany, a tree which grows 


in Braſil, very like our European cherry-tree, in every 
reſpect, except that the fruit it produces is not ſo round 
as our cherries. This fruit contains a very bard ſtone, 
and a very argeeable milky juice; which is expreſſed by 
the inhabitants of Brazil, and taken by way of emulſion, 
as a remedy for cold affections of the breaſt, and hoarſe- 
neſs, either alone or joined with other pectorals. James. 
MASSARINO, in Ornithology, a name given by the Portu- 
gueſe in the Brazils, to a large bird of the curlew kind, 
approaching to the gooſe in ſize; and more commonly 
known by its Brafilian name CURICACA, 
MASBOTHZI, or MEsBO TH, the name of a ſect, or 
rather of two ſeas ; for Euſebius, or rather Hegeſippus, 
whom he cites, makes mention of two different ſects of 


Maſbothæ ans. The firſt was one of the ſeven ſects that | 


aroſe out of Judaiſm, and proved very troubleſome to the 


church: the other was one of the ſeven Jewiſh ſects be- 


fore the coming of Jeſus Chriſt. rt 
The word is derived from the Hebrew NAW, ſchabat, to 
reſt, or repoſe, and ſignifies idle, eaſy, indolent people. 
Euſebius ſpeaks of them, as if they had been ſo called 
from one Maſbotheus, their chief: but it is much more 
probable that their name is Hebrew, or at leaſt Chaldaic, 


ſignifying the ſame thing with a Sabbatarian in our lan- 


guage, that is, one who makes profeſſion of keeping 
ſabbath, 


Valeſius will not allow the two ſects to be confounded 


together; the laſt being a ſect of Jews before, or at leaſt 


contemporary with Chriſt ; and the former a ſect of he- 
reties deſcended from them. Rufinus diſtinguiſhes them | 


in their names; the Jewiſh ſect he calls Muſbuthæi; and 
the heretics Maſbuthæani. The Maſbuthæans were a 
branch of the Simgnians. | 


MASCHARADA, in the Halian Mui, is applied to mu- 
ſic compoſed for the geſtures of pantomimes, buffoons, | 


mimics, and ſuch groteſque characters. | 
MASCLE, or MacLE, in Heraldry, a bearing in form of 


a lozenge, and voided of the field; that is, its inner | 


part being cut out. See Tab, Herald. fig. 34. 

He bears gules, a chevron ermin, between three maſcles 

argent, by the name of Bellgrave. e 

According to Guillim, the maſcle repreſents the meſh of 

a net, and is an honourable bearing. It only differs from 
a lozenge, by being voided. 755 | | 
MASCULINE, ſomething belonging to the male, or the 

ſtronger of the two ſexes. | 


MASCULINE is more ordinarily uſed, in Grammar, to ſig- 


nify the firſt and worthieſt of the genders of nouns. 


The maſculine gender is that which belongs to the male 


kind, or ſomething analagous to it. | 
Moſt ſubſtances are ranged under the heads of maſculine 


or feminine. This, in ſome caſes, is done with a ſhew | 


of reaſon, but in others it is merely arbitary; and, for 
that reaſon, is found to vary according to the languages, 


and even according to the words introduced from one 


language into another. Thus the names of trees are 


generally feminine in Latin, and maſculine in the French. | 


Farther, the genders of the ſame word are ſometimes 
varied in the ſame language. Thus alvus, according to 
 Priſcian, was anciently maſculine, but is now become fe- 


minine. And navire, a ſhip, in French, was anciently 


feminine, but is now maſculine. See GENDER. 


MASCULINE Time, in the French Poetry, is that made with 
a word which has a ſtrong, open, and accented pronoun: | 


ciation ; as all words have, excepting thoſe which have 
an e feminine in their laſt ſyllable. 

For inſtance, amour and jour, mort and fort, are maſcu- 
line times; and pere and were, gloire and memoire, are 
feminine, Hence alſo verſes ending with a meſculine 
rime, are called maſculine verſes; and thoſe ending with 
a feminine rime, feminine verſes. | 


It is now a rule eſtabliſhed among the French poets, 


never to uſe above two maſculine, or two feminine verſes 
ſucceihvely, except in the looſer kinds of poetry. 


culine and feminine verſes; and Ronſard was the firſt 
+ who practiſed it with ſucceſs. The maſculine verſes in 
French, ſhould always have a ſyllable leſs than the fe- 
minine ones. : 
Mascu LINE Signs. - Aſtrologers divide the ſigns, &c. into 
maſculine and feminine; by reaſon of their qualities, 
which are either active, and hot, or cold, accounted 


Marot was the firſt who introduced this mixture of ma 


MAS 


On this principle they ball the Sun, Jupiter, 8 | 
and Mars, maſculine and the Moon and . Lr 
Mercury, they ſuppoſe, partakes of the two. 13 
the ſigns, Aries, Libra, Gemini, Leo, Sagittarius, and 
Aquarius, are ſaid to be maſculine ; Cancer, Capricornus 
Taurus, Virgo, Scorpio, and Piſces, are feminine. 
MASH, the name of a drink given to horſes or cattle, It 
is made of half a peck of ground malt, put into à pail ; 
on which is poured as much hot ſcalding water as will 
wet it well; then ſtirring it about half an hour, till it 
becomes lukewarm, and ſweet like honey, it is to he 
given to the horſe, 
A maſh is only given aſter a purge, to make it work bet. 
ter; after hard labour, or for drink in time of ſickneſs. 
MASK, or Masque. See MASQUE. ; 
MASLACH, the name of a medicine greatly in uſe amon 
the Turks, and called alſo anon or amphion. It is pre. 
pared principally of opium. They take a dram of it at 
a time, and ſometimes two or three: they always uſe it 
when going to battle, and very often as a provocative to 
venery, as they do the crude opium. 
MASLIN, Sce BuLLIimony. | 
MASON, a perſon employed, uſually under the direction 
ok an architect, in the raiſing of a ſtone building. 
The word comes from the French magon, which ſignifies 
the ſame. Some derive this farther from the barbarous 
Latin machio, a machiniſt, in regard theſe attificers are 
obliged to uſe machines for raiſing walls. Du-Cange 
derives it from maceria, a name given to the long fence. 
walls which incloſe vineyards, &c. in which maſons are 
ſuppoſed to have been firſt employed: Maſon eff Maceri. 
arum conſiuftor. M. Huet derives it from mas, an old 
word fignifying houſe; hence maſon is a perſon who 
makes maſſes, that is, houſes, In the corrupt Latin a 
maſon was called magiſier comacinus, which Linden. 
broeck derives from Comacina, an iſland in Romania, 
where, in the time of the Lombards, the beſt architects 
were found. 5 | | 
The chief buſineſs of a maſon is to prepare the mortar, 
raiſe the walls from the foundation to the top, with the 
neceſſary retreats and perpendiculars, form the vaults, 
and employ the ſtones as delivered to bim. | 
When the ſtones are large, the buſineſs of hewing or 
cutting them belongs to the ſtone-cutters; though 
theſe are frequently confounded with the maſons. The 
ornaments of ſculpture are performed by carvers in ſtone, 
or ſculptors. The tools or implements principally uſed 
by maſons are, the ſquare, level, plumb- line, bevel, com- 
paſs, hammer, chiſſel, mallet, ſaw, trowel, Ke. 
Beſides the common inſtruments uſed in the hand, they 
have likewiſe machines for the railing of great burdens, 
the conducting of large ſtones, &c, Ihe principal of 
theſe are the lever, wheel, pulley, &c. 5 | 
MasONs, free or accepted, a very ancient ſociety, or body 
of men, ſo called, either from ſome extraordinary know- 
ledge of maſonry or building, which they are ſuppoſed to 
be maſters of, or becauſe the firſt founders of the ſocie- 
ty were perſons of that profeſſion. VVV 
They are now very conſiderable both for numbers and 
character; being found in every country in Europe, and 
conſiſting principally of perſons of merit and conſider- 
ation. As to antiquity, they lay claim to a ſtanding ot 
ſome thouſand years; and, it is ſaid, can trace up their 
original as early as the building of Solomon's temple — 
It is very doubtſul when they were firſt introduced into 
this country : ſome have traced the origin of maſonry in 
general to the year 674, when GL AsS-making was intro- 
duced : and it is certain that, after this time, many of 
our public buildings, in the Gothic ſtyle, were crected 
by men in companies, who, as ſome tay, called them- 
ſelves free, becauſe they were at liberty to work in any 
part of the kingdom. Others have derived the inſtitu- 
tion of free — from a combination among the maſons 
not to work without an advance of wages, when they 
were ſummoned from ſeveral counties, by writs of Ed- 
ward III. directed to the ſheriffs, to alliſt in rebuilding 
and enlarging. the caſtle, together with the church and 
chapel of St. George, at Windſor : accordingly it 1s 
ſaid, that the maſons agreed on tokens, &c. by which 
they might know one another, and to aſſiſt one another 
againſt being impreſſed, and not to work unleſs fre 
and on their own terms. | re 
What the end of their inſtitution is, ſeems ſtill, in ſome 
meaſure, a ſecret; though ſo much of it as is known ap- 
pears laudable enough, as it tends to promote friendſhip, 
ſociety, mutual aſſiſtance, and good fellowſhip. - 
The brothers of this fraternity are ſaid to be poſſeſſed of 
a great number of ſecrets, which have been religioully ob- 
ſerved from age to age. 5 
MASONRY, a branch of architecture, conſiſting in the 


maſculine; or paſſive, dry, and moilt, which are feminine. 


art of hewing or ſquaring ſtones, and cutting them level, 


and perpendicular, for the uſes of building. 
I Mas0NRY; 


MAS 


*. SVG and joining ſtones together with mortar. 
Hence there ariſe oy 
there are different forms and manners of laying or join- 
ing the ſtones. Vitruvius makes mention of ſeven kinds 
of maſonry, uſed among the ancients ; three of hewed 
tone, viz. that in form of a net, that in binding, and that 
called the Greek maſonry: and three of unhewed ſtones, 
Viz. that of an equal courſe, that of an wnequal courſe, 
and that filled up in the middle. The ſeventh was a 

* compoſition of all the reſt. See Tab. Archit, fig. 13. 

fo 18. | 2 a | 

| net, called by Vitruvius, reticulatum, from its 

e 'ﬆ the er of a net, conſiſts of ſtones 
ſquared in the courſes, and fo diſpoſed, as that their 
joints go obliquely, and the diagonals are, the one per- 


pendicular, and the other level. This is the moſt agree- 


able maſonry to the eye; but it is very apt to crack. See 
„ £5. ; 
| Mal Bound, inſerta, is that wherein the ſtones were 
laced one over another, like tiles; the joints of the beds 
bein level, and the mounters perpendicular. So that 
the joint that mounts and ſeparates two ſtones, always | 
falls directly over the middle of the ſtone below. This 
is lefs beautiful than the net- work; but is more ſolid and 
aid durable... See Ng. . 
M asoxRY, Greek, according to Vitruvius, is that where, 
after we have laid two ftones, each of which makes a 
courſe, another is laid at the end, which makes two 


courſes; and the ſame order is obſerved throughout the | 


building. This may be called double binding, in regard | 
the binding 1s not only of ſtones of the ſame courſe with 
one another, but likewiſe of one courſe with another 
courſe. See fig. 14. 4 3 ö 
Masox RV by equal courſes, by the ancients called iſodomum, 
differs in nothing from the bound maſonry but only in 
this, that its ſtones are not hewn. | (| 
MasonRY by unequal courſes, called pſeudi ſodomum, is alſo 
made of unhewed ſtones, and laid in bound work : but 


then they are not of the ſame thickneſs, nor is there any | 


equality obſerved, excepting in the ſeveral courſes ; the 

courſes themſelves being unequal to each other. See 

15. | 

| 1 filled up in the middle, called by the ancients 

emplecton, is likewiſe made of unhewed ſtone, and by 
courſes ; but the ſtones are only ſet in order as to the 
courſes; the middle being filled up with ſtones thrown 

in at random among the mortar. See fig. 17. 

MAsO NR, compound, is of Vitruvius's propoſing ; ſo called, 
as being formed of all the reſt. In this, the courſes are 
of hewed ſtone ; aud the middle, being left void, is filled 

up with mortar and pebbles thrown in together. After 
this, the ſtones of one courſe, are bound to thoſe of | 

another courſe, with cramp-irons, faſtened with melted 
lead, See fig. 18. | 

All the kinds of maſonry, now in uſe, may be reduced to 
theſe five; viz. b:5und maſonry; that of brick work, where 
the bodies and projeQtures of the ſtones incloſe ſquare 
ſpaces or panels, &c. ſet with brick; that de moilon or 
of ſmall work, where the courſes are equal, well ſquared, 

and their edges or beds ruſticated; and that where the 


courſes are unequal; and that filled up in the middle with 


little ſtones and mortar. | 7 
Masox Rx is ſometimes alſo uſed in a more general and | 

unlimited ſenſe ; ſo as, beſides proper maſenry, to in- 
clude the hewing or ſawing the larger ſtones to fit them 
for building, properly called /fone-cutting ; and the carv- 
Ing of the ornaments on the members and mouldings, 
properly called ſculpture. | 

MASORA, a term in the Fewiſh Theology, ſignifying a 
work on the Bible, performed by ſeveral learned rabbins, 


to ſecure it from any alterations which might otherwiſe | 


happen. 


Their work regards merely the letter of the Hebrew text; 
in which they have, firſt, fixed the true reading by 
vowels and accents : they have, ſecondly, numbered not 
only the chapters and ſections, but the verſes, words, and 
letters of the text: and they find in the Pentateuch 5245 
verſes, and in the whole Bible 23206. The maſora is 
called, by the Jews, the hedge or fence of the law, be- 
cauſe this enumeratiou of the verſes, &c. is a means of 
preſerving it from being corrupted and altered. 'They 
ave, thirdly, marked whatever irregularities occur in 
an; of the letters of the Hebrew text; ſuch as the 
different ſize of the letters, their various poſitions and 
inverſions, &c, and they have been fruitful in finding 
out reaſons for theſe irregularities and myſteries in 
them. See CABBALISTõ. They are, fourthly, ſuppoſed 
to be the authors of the Keri and Chetibb, or the mar- 
ginal corrections of the text in our Hebrew Bibles. 
The text of the ſacred books, it is to be obſerved, was 


„in a more limited ſenſe of the word, is the art 


as many difterent kinds of maſonry as | 


l 


MAS 


chapters or verſes, or even into words; ſo that a whole 
book, in the ancient manner, was bnt one continued 
word; of this kind we have ſtill ſeveral ancient 
manuſcripts, both Greek and Latin. In regard, there- 
fore, the ſacred writings had undergone an infinite num- 


| ber of alterations, whence various readings had ariſen, 


and the orignal was become much mangled and dii- 
guiſed, the Jews had recourſe to a canon, which they 
judged infallible, to fix and aſcertain the reading of the 
Hebrew text; and this rule they call maſora, trazition, 
from DH, tradidit, as if this critique were nothing but 
a tradition which they had received from their fore- 
fathers. Accordingly they ſay, that when God gave 
the law to Moſes, at Mount Sinai, he taught him, firſt, 
the true reading of it, and, ſecondly, its true interpreta- 
tion; and that both theſe were handed down by oral 
tradition, from generation to generation, till at length 
they were committed to writing. The former of theſe, 
viz. the true reading, is the ſubject of the maſſira ; the 
latter, ot true interpretation, that of the MISHNa and 
GEMARA, | | | 
According to Elias Levita, they were the Jews of a 
famous ſchool at Tiberias, about 500 years after Chriſt, 
who compoſed, or at leaſt began, the maſera; whence 
they are called maſorites, and maſoretic doctors. Aben 
Ezra makes them the authors of the points and accents 
in the Hebrew text, as we now find it; and which ſerve 
for vowels. See PoiNTs. 
The age of the maſorites has been much diſputed. Arch- 
biſhop Uſher places them before Jerom ; Capel, at the 
end of the fifth century; father Morin in the tenth cen- 
tury; Dr. Kennicott about the year 800; Baſnage ſays, 
that they were not a ſociety, but a ſucceſſion of men; 
and that the maſſora is the work of many grammarians, 
who, without affociating and communicating their no- 
tions, compoſed this collection of criticiſms on the 
Hebrew text. It is urged, that there were maſorites from 
the time of Ezra and the men of the great ſynagogue, to 
about the year of Chriſt 1030; and that Ben Aſher and 
Ben Naphtali, who were the beſt of the profeſſion, and 
who, according to Baſnage, were the inventors of the 
maſora flouriſhed at this time. Each of theſe publiſhed 
a copy of the whole Hebrew text, as correct, ſays Dr. 
Prideaux, as they could make it. The eaſtern Jews 
have followed that of Ben Naphtali, and the weſtern 
that of Ben Aſher ; and all that has been done fince is to 
copy after them, without making any more corrections, 
or maſoretical criticiſm. 
The Arabs have done the ſame thing by their Koran, that 
the maſorites have done by the Bible: nor do the Jews deny 
their having borrowed this expedient from the Arabs, who 
firſt put it in practice in the teventh century. 
There is a great and a little maſſora, printed at Venice, 
and at Baſil, with the Hebrew text, in a different char- 
acter. Buxtorff has written a maſeretic commentary, 
wich he called Tiberias. See on this fubject Jennings's 
Jewiſh Ant. vol. i. p. 400, &c. and the various authors 
there cited, _ | LE 
MASORITES, Jewiſh doctors, authors of the MASORA. 
MASQUE, or Masx, a cover for the face, contrived with 
apertures for the eyes and mouth; originally worn chiefly 
by women of condition, either to preſerve their com- 


plexion from the weather, or out of modeſty, to prevent 
their being known. 


Poppæa, wife of Nero, is ſaid to be the firſt inventor of 
the maſque, which ſhe did to guard her complexion 
from the ſun and weather, as being the moſt delicate 
woman, with regard to her perſon, that has been 
known, | 85 
Theatrical maſques were in common uſe, both among the 
Greeks and Romans; Suidas and Athenzus aſcribe the 
invention of them to the poet Choerilus, a cotemporary 
of Theſpis; Horace attributes them to Aſchylus; but 
Ariſtotle informs us, that the real inventor, and, con- 
ſequently, the time of their firſt introduction and ule, 
were unknown. Brantome obſerves, that the common 
ule of modern maſques was not introduced till towards 
the end of the ſixteenth century. 

MasQUE is allo uſed to ſignify any thing uſed to cover 
the face, and prevent a perſon's being known. 
The penitents of Lyons and Avignon hide their faces 
with large white veils, which ſerve them for maſgues. 

MasSQUE, in Architecture, is applied to certain pieces of 
ſculpture, repreſenting ſome hideous forms, groteſque, 
or ſatyr's faces, &c. uſed to fill up and adorn vacant 
places as in friezes, the panels of doors, keys of arches, 
& c. but particularly in grottos. 

MASQUERADE, or Mascarape, an aſſembly of per- 
ſons maſqued or diſguiſed, meeting to dance or divert 

themſelves. This was much in uſe with us, and has 

been long a very common practice abroad, eſpecially in 


originally written without any breaks, or diviſions into" 
Vol. III. No 218. e | 
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The word comes from the Italian maſcarata, and that from 
the Arabic maſcara, which ſignifies raillery, buffoonery. 
Granacci, who died in 1543, is ſaid to have been the 
firſt inventor of maſquerades, Encyclopedie. 

MASRAKITHA, a pneumatic inſtrument of muſic among 
the ancient Hebrews, compoſed of pipes of various 
ſizes, fitted into a kind of wooden cheſt, open at the 
top, and ſtopped at the bottom with wood covered with 
a ſkin. Wind was conveyed to it from the lips, by means 
of a pipe fixed to the cheſt: the pipes were of lengths 
muſically proportioned to each other, and the melody 
was varied at pleaſure, by ſtopping and unſtopping with 
the fingers the apertures, at the upper extremity. See 

Kircher's figure in Tab. Mufic, fig. 10. 

MASS, Mass A, in Mechanics, the matter of any body co- 
hering with it; i e. moving and gravitating along with it. 
In this ſenſe, maſs is diſtinguiſhed from bulk, or volume, 
which is the expanſion of a body in length, breadth, and 
thicknels, | 
The maſs of any body is rightly eſtimated by its weight. 
And the maſſes of two bodies of the fame weight are in 

' a reciprocal ratio of their bulks, See MATTER. 

Mass, or MEssk, miſſa, in a religious ſenſe, denotes the 
office, or public prayers made in the Romiſh church, at 
the celebration of the euchariſt. | 
Nicod, after Baronius, obſerves, that the word comes 
from the Hebrew miſſach, oblatum; or from the Latin, 
miſſa, miſſorum; becauſe in former times, the catechu- 
mens and excommunicated were ſent out of the church, 
when the deacon ſaid, Ite, miſſa eſt, after ſermon, and 
the reading of the epiſtle aud goſpel; chey not being al- 
lowed to aſſiſt at the conſecration. Menage derives 
the word from mi//io, diſmiſſing : others from mifſa, mi/- 
Jion, ſending; becauſe, in the ma, the prayers of men 
on earth are ſent up to heaven. | 
Romiſh divines define the maſs, an oblation made to God, 
wherein, by the change of a ſenſible object by virtue of 
a divine inſtitution, the ſovereign dominion of God over 
all things is acknowledged. | 


This they eſteem the greateſt and moſt auguſt ceremony 
| In uſe in the church; as being the ſacrifice of the new | 


law, wherein the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt are 
offered up to God, | 


They are divided about the queſtion, whether or no it 


be proper or allowable for the fame perſon to celebrate 


maſs ſeveral times in one day ? having the authority of 

pope Leo, in his letter to Dioſcorus, for the affirmative 

ſide of the queſtion, and that of ſeveral of the councils 
for the negative. | 


There is a great variety of maſſes in the Romiſh church; | 


the thing acquiring new titles, and appellations, accord- 
ing to the different rites, intentions, and manners, in 


which it is performed, as well as other circumſtances. | 


Thus they have a 


Mass, Ambroſian, celebrated according to the rite of St. 


Ambroſe; particularly uſed in Milan. See AMBROSIAN, 


Mass, Engliſh, was the form which anciently obtained in 
England, 


Mass, Gallican, is the rite that formerly obtained in the | 


churches of France. | 


in the Greet language, and by Greek prieſts, 
Mass, Latin, is that uſed in the Latin church, in the 


Latin tongue, and according to the rites of the Latin 


F church. ; 

Mass, Mozarabic, or Gothic, is that which was formerly 
celebrated in Spain, the rites of which are ſtill practiſed 
in the churches of Toledo and Salamanca. | 


Mass, high, called alſo grand Mass, is that ſung by the 


choriſters, and celebrated with the aſſiſtance of a deacon 
and ſubdeacon. 


Mass, low, is that wherein the prayers are all barely re- 


hearſed, without any ſinging, and performed without 


much ceremony, or the aſſiſtance of any deacon or ſub- 
deacon. 7 | 


Mass of the Beata, or our Lady, is that offered to God, by 


the means, and through the interceſſion of the Virgin. 

Mass, beau, is a maſs rehearſed every day, at which the 
ladies and beau-monde of the place attend. This is alſo 
called the perfumed maſs, | 

Mass, common, or Mass of the community, in a monaſtery, 
is that celebrated at certain hours, whereat the whole 
body aſſiſts. 

MassE8, /olitary, or private, were thoſe that were cele- 
brated by the prieft alone, in behalt of the ſouls detain- 
ed in purgatory, as well as upon ſome other particular 
occaſions. Theſe maſſes were prohibited by the laws of 
the church in the eighth century, but they were a rich 
ſource of profit to the clergy. They were condemned 


by the canons of a ſynod, afſembled at Mentz, under | 


Charlemagne, as criminal innovations, and as the fruits 
of avarice and floth. | 


Mass of the Holy Ghoſt, is that celebrated at the beginning 


Mass, Greek, is that rehearſed according to the Greek rites, | 


MAS 


of any ſolemnity, or church afſembly, 
he invocation 0 ow 8 G bot. 
ass, holiday, is that wherein certain prayers, or 
are read, {viable to the day. aha 'efſoce, 
Mass of judgment, was that wherein a perſon cleared him. 
ſelf of any calumny, by ſome proof agreed upon, 
Mass for the death of our enemies, was a form that obtained 
a Jong time in Spain: but it was at length aboliſhed, a; 
inconſiſtent with Chriſtian charity. 2 
Mass of ebe dead, or requiem, is that performed at the re- 
queſt of the deceaſed: the introit whereof begins with 
Re uiem. In the thirteenth century it was the cuſtom 
belts criminals were carried out to execution, to wks 
them attend at a maſs of the dead, rehearſed for the tepoſe 
of their ſouls. | 
Mass pari/h, or great Mass, is that which the parſon is 
obliged to rehearſe to his pariſhioners on Sundays and 
holidays. Dy | 
Mass, litile, is that ſaid at private altars, with leſs cere. 
mony. The firſt maſs is that ſaid at break of day. 
Mass of @ ſaint, is that wherein God is invoked by the 
interceſſion of ſome faint. _ 5 Nis | 
Thus there are alſo maſſes of apoſtles, martyrs, pontiffs, 
virgins, &c. | 8 | 
Mass of ſcrutiny, was formerly rehearſed at the examina. 
tion of catechumens, when inquiry was made as to their 
diſpoſition for baptiſm. hu es . 
Mass, filent. Ste MEss A baſſa. | es 
Mass, dry, is that where there is no conſecration ; as that 
according 'to Durandus, where the prieſt cannot conſe. 
crate, by reaſon of his having ſaid maſs before on the 
fame day: or it is that uſed by the candidates of the 
prieſthood, in order to their becoming acquainted wick 
the ceremonies ; as F:kius will have it. | 
Mass, votive, is an extraordinary maſs, beſides that of the 
day, rehearſed on ſome extraordinary occaſion. | 
Mass of the T is that in which there is no con- 
ſecration of the elements; but after ſinging ſome hymns, 
the bread and wine which were before conſecrated are 
received. This maſs is performed among the Greeks, 
who confecrate the euchariſt in Lent only on Saturdays 
and Sundays. Among the Latins, it is uſed only on 
Good Friday. : 


commencing with 


Mass-books, importing or ſelling of, and other popiſh books, 


incurs a penalty of 40 5. by 3 Jac. I. cap. 5. ſec. 25, 
Mass, Cande. See CAN DLE- mt. | 


Mass, Chiider. See CHILDER-maſs, 

Mass, Chriſt. See CuRIsT-maſs. 

Mass of pope Julius is a very celebrated picture of Raphael, 
repreſenting the ceremony of the maſs, in the Vatican, 
and diſtinguiſhed by its rich and excellent colouring. 

MassEs, in Painting, denote thoſc parts of a picture which 
contain great lights, or great ſhadows. See CL air- 
OBSCURE. | 

When it is almoſt dark, we only ſee the maſſes of a pic- 
ture; i. e. the places of the greateſt lights and ſhadows. 

MASSALIANS, Mass ALIANI, certain ſectaries, ſo called 
from a Hebrew word fignifying prayer; it being their 
diſtinguiſhing tenet, that a man is to be continually in 
prayer. 5 | 
St. Epiphanius diſtinguiſhes two kinds of 27/alions, the 

ancient and the later. : 288 
The ancient, according to him, were neither Jews, 
Chriſtians, nor Samaritans, but pure Gentiles; who, 
owning ſeveral gods, adored only one, whom they called 
Almighty. | | 

For the later Maſſalians, who were by profeſſion Chriſtians, 
their riſe was not till about the time of St. Epiphanius. 
Their doctrine was that prayer alone was ſufficient to 
ſalvation. Many monks who loved a life of lazinets, 
and were averſe from labour, at times, joined theſe A, 
ſaltans. See EucCHiTES. _ e 

MASSETER, in Anatomy, a triangular two-headed muſcle, 
which ſurrounds the lower jaw, and helps to pull it up- 

wards in eating. See MaxiLLa, 

The maſſeter is thick and ſhort, ariſing ſrom the 2ygoma, 
and from the firſt bone of the upper jaw, and is inſerted 
into the lower edge of the lower jaw, from its external 
angle to its middle. Its fibres run in thrice directions; 
thoſe ſrom the zygoma obliquely to the middle of the 
jaw, and thoſe from the upper bone of the firſt jaw croſs 
the ſormer, and run to the angle of the lower jaw; and 
the fibres that are in its middle run perpendicularly from 
age origin to their inſertion, See Tab. Anat. (Mil. 
g. I. u. II. ig. 6. u. 6. fg. 7. n. 3. 
MASSICO f. be e a 
MASSIMA, in che Halian Miſic, is a note of character 


made in a long ſquare, with a tail to it; thus, = it 


contains eight ſemi-breves in common time. This cha- 
rater is diſuſed in the modern muſic, for they have ſound 


other ways to ſeparate the bars, and to mark the length 
of notes, MASSIVE, 


NAS 


MASSIVE, ſomething heavy and ſolid; a term uſed in op- 
ofition to tenderneſs and delicacy. ER | 
Thus we fay, a building is too maſſive, that is, its walls | 
are too thick; 2 wall is maſſive, that is, the lights and 
openings are too ſmall in proportion. 8 
MasSIVE co/umm. See COLUMN. | 
MAST of a foreſt, the fruit of that genus of trees called 
lindiferous, or maſl-bearing ; as beech, oak, cheſnut, &c. 
Mane; in Navigation, a large pole, or long piece of round 
timber raiſed in veſſels, to which are attached the yards, 
ſails, and rigging» in order to their receiving the wind | 
ry for navigation. 

The —_— maſl Genifies the ſame thing in French, High- 
Dutch, Flemiſh, and Engliſh ; the Italians uſe the word 
| albero, and the Spaniards maffil, = . 

In large veſſels the number of ma/ts is four : their names 

are the main-maſt, the fore-maſt, the mizen-maſt, and the 
| bow-ſprit. To which ſome add a fifth; viz. a counter- | 
| Main-maſ is the chief maſt, ſtanding upright in the 
middle or waſte of the veſſel; it bears the main-yard, | 

| | in-ſail. | 
| —— is between the main- mat and the head. 
Miaen- met is between the main-maſt and the ſtern. | 
The b:w-/prit lies under the beak, in the prow, or head, 
of the ſhip. | 9128 

The connter- mixen, in large veſſels, and galleons, is in 
the ſtern. See Tab. Ship, fig. 1. n. 1. 19. 38. 81. | 

When a maſt, with regard to its length, is formed of 

bone (ingle piece, it is called a pole maſi: and we alſo uſe 
the word moſt wo fignify thoſe diviſions, or additional | 


MAS 


pieces, in the maſls, placed over one another. The 


main-maſt and fore-maſt have each of them two; viz. the 


main-maſt, main-top-maſt, main - top-gallant- maſt; the fore= 
maſt, fore-top-maſt, fore-top-gallant-maſi : and the mizen- 
maſi has one, viz. the oa, | 

The lower maſts of the largeſt ſhips are compoſed of ſe- 
veral pieces united into one body : as theſe are generally 
the moſt ſubſtantial parts of various trees, a ma/?, formed 
by this aſſemblage, is juſtly eſteemed much ſtronger than 
one conſiſting of any ſingle trunk, whoſe internal ſolidity 
may be very uncertain. 'The whole is ſecured by ſeveral 
ſtrong hoops of iron, driven on the outſide of the maſt, 
where they remaii at proper diſtances, 

For the proportion of ma/?s ſir H. Manwaring gives theſe 
rules: whatever the breadth of a ſhip be in feet, multi- 


ply + of that breadth by 3, the product is the length of 


her main-moſi in feet; thus if a ſhip be 30 feet at the 
midſhip beam, 4 of 30 is 24; therefore that ſhip's main- 
maſi muſt be 24 yards, or 72 feet in length. Then for 
its bigneſs he allows an inch to every yard in length, and 
therefore this mat muſt be 24 inches through, or thick, 
The fore-maſt of a ſhip muſt be-4 of the length of the 
main maſt, that is, in this caſe, 19 yards 2, and thick, 
or through, it muſt be near 20 inches. The powsPprIT 
is always of the ſame length and 1 005 with the fore» 
maſt ; and the mizen-maſ? muſt be juſt half the length of 
the main- maſt, and half as thick. SEES 
Mr. Mungo Murray has given us the following table of 
the proportions for maſ?s in the royal navy, for the year 
1745: 1 


| Guns, 
; 748 : 100 
750: Wo 
| $000: breadth in feet: : ( 741 :) main-maſt in yards 70 and 6 
8 1 50 
44 
1000 : main-maſt:: j it fore-maſt | W 
| 3 33 3 100 go 80 
1000: main-maſt::: : F mizen-maſt all the reſt 
1000: main-maſt : : | . 8 
mamma bow-ſprit all anforg 
| TH 100 90 80 
1000 : maĩn- maſt:: ö main top · maſt 70 60 50 40 
| TT | | 24 
1000: main-top-maſt a | fore-top -maſt 99 XA 
| | 1000: main-top-maſt 22 mizen- top - maſt 1 100.009. 
ooo: main-top-maſt ; ; ; main-top-gallant-maſt — 7 1 24 
| 100 90 80 
: 1000 : fore-top- maſt 23 | 505 ; fore-top-gallant-maſt ; 128. reſt 
2000 : bow- ſprit:: 360: ſprit-ſail- top-maſt 100 90 80 


The uſe of this table is eaſily underſtood; e. g. for the 
main-ma/ of a ſhip of 50 guns, 1000: 740: : breadth : | 
length, 1. e. ſuppoſing the breadth 41 feet, 10co: 740: : 

41 to a fourth, which will be the length of the ma/? ; or, 
by the sL1DING=ru/e, draw out the flider till 1000 is 


M. Bouguer has given us the general proportions for 
the length and diameter of maſts uſed in France, with 
remarks on his Traite du Navire. For an abſtract, ſee 
Supplement to Murray's Treatiſe on Ship-building, p. 
27. Re... | Fe. 5 


night againſt 740, and right againſt 41, you will find zofꝶ Mas r, heel of a. See HEEL, 
nearly, which is the length of the main- maſt in yards, &c. | MAsT, jury. See JURY. 


The proportions for the diameters are as follow: IMs, armed, in a ſhip, one that is made of more than 
For the main and fore maſt in all ſhips down to 60 guns, one tree. , 3 | | 

one inch diameter, to every yard in length. | MasT, ſpending a, at ſea, is when it is broke by foul wea- 
For 50 and 40 guns, twenty-ſeven twenty-eighths of | ther. 5 3 : 

an inch diameter, to one yard in length. MasT, ſpringing a, at ſea, is when it is cracked in any 

For 24 guns, twelve thirteenths of an inch diameter to] place. | | 

one yard in length. MASTED. A ſhip is ſaid to be maſted, when ſhe has all 


All top-maſ?s are nine tenths of an inch diameter to one 


her maſts complete. 


yard in length. | | MasTED, over, or tanut-maſted, is ſaid of a ſhip whoſe 


The fore-top-maſt as big as the main-top-ma/?. 
The top-gallant-maft, one inch to a yard. 
The mizen-maſt 44 of an inch to one yard in length. 


| maſts are either too long or too big; which makes her 


lie too much down by the wind, and labour too much 
a-hull, | | | 


The mizen-top-maſ? five ſixths of an inch to one yard in | MASTE D, under, or low-MASTED-/hips, ſuch whoſe maſts 


length. 
The bow-ſprit an inch and a half to one yard. 


are either too ſmall, or too ſhort: in which caſe ſhe 
cannot bear ſo great a fail as ſhould give her true 


The dimenſion of maſts for Eaſt India ſhips are: way. | 
85 ie Length. Diameter. | MASTER, a title given to ſeveral officers and perſons of 
| Feet. Inches. authority and command; particularly to the chiefs of the 

ee e ok orders of knighthood, &c. | 
Tent $f. 30 +» 175 Thus we ſay, the grand meſter of Malta; of St. Lazarus; 
A .--ḿ a » i>: » 8 of the Golden Fleece; of the Free Maſons, &c. 
VORB-MAST = - 7 44 MASTER, magiſter, was a title frequent among the Romans : 
TAE Ga ei. fs 1 they had their maſter of the people, mag iſter populi, who 
Top-gallant-maſt = - < = 28 = » 74 was the diQtator. Maſter of the cavalry, magiſter equi- 

EN MAST , tum, who held the ſecond poſt in an army, after the dicta- 
TR fo, oo 36 - - - 10 tor. Under the later emperors there was alſo maſters of 
Bow: ſprit = ww go = = 25 | the infantry, magiſiri peditum. A maſter of the cenſus, 


magi/ter 
& 


bh 
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mag iter cenſus, who had nothing ef the charge of a een- | 


_ for, or ſubcenſor, as the names Teem to intimate; 
was the ſame with the præpgſitus frumentariorum. 
MasTER of the militia, magi/ier militie, was an officer in 


but 


the lower empire, created, as it is ſaid, by Diocleſian, 


who had the inſpection and government of all the forces, 

with power to puniſh, &c. {omewhat like a conſtable of 
France. 3 

At firſt there were two of theſe officers inſtituted, the one 

for the infantry, and the other for the cavalry ; but the 

two were united into one under Conſtantine. Aﬀter- 

wards, as their power was increaſed, ſo was their number 
\ alſo; and there was one appointed for the court, another 


ſor Thrace, another for the Eaſt, and another for Ulyria. | 


They were afterwards called comites, counts, and clariſſimi. 
. "Their power was only a braneh of that of the prefectus 
prætorii, who by that means became a civil officer. 
Mas rTER of arms, magiſter armorum, Was an officer, Or 
comptroller under the ma/ter of the militia, 
MasTER of the offices, mag iſler officiorum, had the ſuperin- 
tendance of all the officers of the court: he was alſo 
called magiſter offici: paiatini; ſimply magi/ler; and his 
poſt magiſleria. | 


'This officer was the ſame in the weſtern empire, with the | 


curopalates in the eaſtern. | 
MASTER, in the Roman hiſtory and laws, is uſed for every 

officer who is the chief of his kind; and has others of 

the ſame ſpecies, or that have the ſame functions, under 


| him. In Latin, magi/er, and oftentimes proximus, or 
PRIMICERIUS. | | 


MasTER of the armory, is an officer who has the care and | 


overſight of his majeſty's aRMs and ARMORY. 
MASTER at arms, is an officer appointed to teach the offi- 
cers and crew of a ſhip of war, the exerciſe of ſmall 
arms; to confine and plant centinels over the priſoners, 
and ſuperintend whatever relates to them during their 
confinement. He is alſo to obſerve that the fire and lights 
are all extinguiſhed as ſoon as the evening gun is fired, 
except thoſe which are permirted by proper authority, or 
under the inſpection of the centinels. It is likewiſe his 
duty to attend the gangway, when any boats arrive 
aboard, and ſearch them carefully, together with their 


rowers, that no ſpirituous liquors may be conveved into 
the ſhip, unleſs by permiſſion of the commanding officer. | 


In theſe ſeveral duties he is aſſiſted by proper attendants, 
called his corporals, who alſo relieve the centinels and 
one another, at certain periods. Falconer. 
MasTER of arts, the firſt DEGREE taken up in foreign uni- 
verſities, but the ſecond in ours; candidates not being 


admitted to it till they have ſtudied in the univerſity | 


ſeven years. 


MasTER-atiendant, is an officer in the royal dock-yards, |. 


appointed to haſten, and aſliſt ar, the fitting out or diſ- 
mantling, removing, or fecuring veſſels of war, &c. at 


that his majeſty's ſhips are ſecurely moored, and for this 
purpole he is expected frequently to review the moorings, 
which are ſunk in the harbour, and obſerve that they are 
| kept in proper repair. 


and kept in order; and to attend at the general muſters 
in the dock-yards, taking care that all the officers, artifi- 


cers, and labourers, regiſtered at the navy-books, are 


preſent at their duty. Falconer. 


MasTER of the ceremonies, an officer inſtituted by king | 
James I. for the more folemn and honourable reception 


of ambaſſadors, aud ſtrangers of quality, whom he in- 
troduces into the preſence. 


The badge of this office is a gold chain and medal, having 


on one fide an emblem of peace, with king James's motto; 
and on the reverſe the emblem of war, with Dien & mon 
droit. He is always ſuppoled to be a perſon of good 


addreſs, and maſter of languages, and has an appoint- | 


ment of 300 J. a year: he is conſtantly attending at court, 
and hath under him an aſſiſtant mafter, or deputy; at 


6. 84. a day, who holds his place during the king's 
leaſure. | 


'There is alſo a third officer, called marſhal of the cero- | 


monies, with 100 l. a year, whoſe bufineſs is to receive 
and diſtribute the ma/ter's orders, or the deputy's, for the 
ſervicez but, without their order, he can do nothing. 
This is the king's gift. | 

MASTERs of chancery are uſually choſen out of the barriſters 
of the common law ; and fit in chancery, or at the rolls, 
as affiſtants to the lord chancellor, and maſter of the rolls. 


All theſe, ſo late as the reign of queen Elizabeth, were 


commonly doctors of the civil law. 

'To them are alſo committed interlocutory reports, exami- 
nation of bills in chancery, flating of accounts, taxing 
colts, &c, and ſometimes by way of reference, they are 
impowered to make a final determination of cauſes, 


They have, time out of mind, had the honour wo ſit in 


1 


| MASTER of the ordnance. 
the port where he reſides. He is particularly to obſerve 


It is alſo his duty to viſit all the | 
ſhips in ordinary, and ſee that they are frequently cleaned | 


d 
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the lord's houſe, though they have neither writs oy | 
patent to empower them; but they are received as 
aſſiſtants to the lord chancellor, and maſter of the rol!s, 
They had anciently the care of inſpecting all writs of 
ſummons, which is now performed by the clerk of the 
petty-bag. When any meſſage is ſent from the lords to 
the commons, it is carried by the maſters of chancery, 
Before them alſo affidavits are made, and deeds and = 
cognizances acknowledged. 
Beſides theſe, who may be called maſters of chancery org. 
nary (being twelve in number, whereof the maſter of the 
rolls is reputed the chief), there are alſo maſters F chan- 
cery extraordinary, appointed to act in the ſeveral counties 
of England beyond ten miles diſtance from London, by 
taking aſſidavits, recognizances, &c, for the eaſe of the 
ſuitors of the court. | | | | 
MasTER of the faculties, an officer under the archbiſho 
of Canterbury, who grants licences and diſpenſations: he 
is mentioned in the ſtatute 22 and 23 Car. II. See Couxr 
7 &. ON Dus 'S | 
Mas TER-gunner of England. See GUNNER, 55 | 
MASTER of the horſe, a great officer of the crown, to whom 
is committed the charge of ordering and diſpoſing all 
matters relating to the king's ſtables, races, and breed of 
borſes, with a falary of 1266/.-135. 4d. a year. 
He hath a power of commanding the EQUERRIES, and 
all the other officers and tradeſmen employed in the king's 
ſtables; to all which he gives by his warcant to the ave. 
nor, the oath of allegiance, &c. for the faithful diſcharge 
of their duty. He has the peculiar privilege of making 
uſe of any horſes, pages, or footmen, belonging to the 
king's ſtables; ſo that his coaches, horſes, and atten- 
dants are the king's, and have the king's arms and li- 
veries. 1 | 
There is alſo a maſter of the horſe in the eſtabliſhment of 
her majeſty's houſhold, with a ſalary of 8001, a year. 
MasTER of the houſpold is an officer under the lord ſteward 
of the houſhold, in the king's gift; his buſineſs is to 
ſurvey the accounts of the houſhold, 
Anciently the lord ſteward himſelf was called grand-maſter 
of the houſhold. | Et ET as To 
MASTER of the jewel-effice, is an officer of the king's houſ- 
hold who has charge of all the gold and filver plate uſed 
at the king's table, or at that of any officer attending the 
court, and of all plate remaining in the Tower of 
London; as allo of chains and looſe jewels not fixed to 
any garment. See JEWEL-Office, _ 
MasTER of the mint, was anciently the title of him who is 
now called WARDEN of the mint; whoſe office is to re- 
ceive the ſilver and bullion which comes to the mint to 
be coined, and to take care thereof. 8 
The oſſice of maſter and worker is now diſtinct: and this 
officer is allowed for himſelf and three clerks, 650 J. a year. 
See ORDNANCE = 
MASTER of the revels, an officer with an appointment of 
1001. a year, whoſe buſineſs is to order all things relating 
to the performance of plays, maſks, balls, &c. at court. 
Formerly he had alſo a juriſdiction of granting licences 
to all who travel to act plays, puppet-ſhews, or the like 
diverſions; neither could any new play be acted at either 
of the two houfes till they had paſſed his peruſal and li- 
cence; but theſe powers were afterwards much abridged, 
not to ſay annihilated, by a ſtatute for regulating play- 
houſes, till the licenſing plays by the lord chamberlain 
was eſtabliſhed. This officer was a yeoman, with 497 
„ 11. $6;-per ann... --: | 
MASTER of the robes. See RoBts. 


MASTER of the rollt, a patent officer ſor life; who has the 
cuſtody of the rolls and patents which paſs the great ſeal; 
and of the records of the chancery. 

In the abſence of the lord chancellor, or keeper, be alſo 
lits as judge in the court of chancery; and is, by fir Ed- 
ward Coke, called his aſſiſiant. | 

At other times he hears cauſes in the rolls-chapel, and 
makes orders and decrees. He is alſo the firit of the 
maſters of chancery, and hath their aſſiſtance at the rolls: 
but all hearings before him are appealable to the lord 
chancellor. —— a | = 
He hath alſo his writ of ſummons to parliament, and fits 
next to the lord chief juſtice of England, on the ſecond 
wool-pack : he hath the keeping of the parliament-101!s, 
and has the rolls-houſe for his habitation z as allo the 
cuſtody of all charters, patents, commiſſions, deeds, and 
recognizances, which being made of rolls of parchment, 
gave riſe to the name. Anciently he was called cler of 
the rolls, : 
Concerning the authority of the maſter of the rolls to 
hear and determine cauſes, and his general power in the 
court of chancery, there were (not many years ſince) 
divers queſtions and diſputes very warmly agitated ; de 
_ which it was declared by ſtat. 3 Geo, II. cap. 30. 
t 


at all orders and decrees by hjm made, except ſuch . 
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by the courſe of the court were appropriated to the great- 
2 alone, ſhould be deemed to be valid; ſubject never- 
theleſs to be diſcharged or altered by the lord chancellor, 
and ſo as they ſhall not be inrolled, till the ſame. are 
ſigned by his lordſhip. Blackſt. Com. vol. iii. p. 450. 
In his gift are the 6x clerks in chancery, the examiners, 
three clerks of the petty-bag, and the fix clerks of the 
rolls-chapel, where the rolls are kept. See RoLLs 
E. 
7 75 Ship, an officer to whom is committed the 
direction of a merchant veſſel, who commands it in chief 
and is charged with the mechandize J aboard. 
In the Mediterranean the maſter is frequently called 
atron, and in long voyages captain. 
It is the proprietor of the veſſel that appoints the maſter, 
and it is the mafter, who provides the equipage, hires the 
pilots, ſailors, &c. The mafrer is obliged to keep a re- 
gilter of the ſeamen and officers, the terms of their con- 
track, the receipts and payments, and, in general, of every 
thing relating to his commiſſion. 


Mas TER of a ſhip of war is an officer appointed by the 


commiſſioners of the navy, to take charge of navigating | 


a ſhip from port to port, under the direction of the cap- 
' tain, The management and diſpoſition of the fails, the 
working of a ſhip into her ſtation in the order of battle, 


and the direction of her movements in the time of action,, 


and in other circumſtances of danger, are alſo more par- 
ticularly under his inſpection. It is likewiſe his duty to 
examine the proviſions, and accordingly to admit none 
into the ſhip but ſuch as are found ſweet, and wholſome. 
He is moreover charged with the ſtowage ; and for the 
bverformance of theſe ſervices, he is allowed ſeveral 
aſſiſtants, who are properly termed MaTEs and QUAR- 
TER-maſters. | 


| MasTER of the Temple. The founder of the order of the 


Templars, and all his ſucceſſors, were called magni templi 


magiſtri; and ever ſince the diſſolution of the order, the | 


| ſpiritual guide and director of the houſe is called by that 
name. See TEMPLE and T=MPLAR. | 


MASTER or keeper of the wardrobe, an officer in the lord 


chambeclain's diſtrict, who has the direction of all the 
royal robes, as thoſe of the coronation, St. George's feaſt, 
and the parliament-robes ; as well as of the wearing ap- 
parel, collar, of SS's, George and garter, 8c. 


He has alſo the charge and cuſtody of all former kings | 
and queen's robes, remaining in the Tower; all hangings | 


| bedding, &c. for the king's houſe 3 and the charge and 
delivery of velvet and ſcarlet allowed for liveries. 

He has under him a clerk of the robes, a yeoman, &c. 
See WARDROBE. Mas! | 

There are alſo ſeveral other officers under this denomina- 
tion, as the maſter of the tennis court, with a ſalary of 
132/. a- year; maſter of the barges with 100/. a- year; 
maſter of the harriers, with 20001. a-year ; maſter of the 


buck-hounds, with 2341/. a-year ; maſter of the ſtag- | 


hounds, with 800/ a- year; maſter-falconer, with 210/. 
_ a>year, &c. | | 
MasTER, burgher. See BURGHER, 

MASTER, fire. Sce FIRE. 

MASTER, quarter. See QUARTER. 

MasTER-arch, See ARCH V 
MASTER lad, in Mining, a term uſed to expreſs the larger 
vein of a metal, in places where there are ſeveral veins in 
the ſame hill. Thus it often happens, that there are 
feven, ſometimes five, but more uſually three veins or 
loads, parallel to each other, in the ſame hill. Of theſe 
the middle vein is always much the largeſt. This is 
called the maſter-load; and the others which lie three, 


two, or one, on each ſide of this, are called the concomi- | 


tants of the maſler- lad. 
The general breadth of the maſter-loads, in Cornwall, is 
from three to ſeven foot; they are ſeldom larger than this 
except in certain peculiar places, as where all the veins 
meet together, as they ſometimes do, and form a knot, 
from which they ſeparate again, and each takes its pecu- 
liar courſe; the ſize of ſuch a knot is not eaſily deter- 
mined, and it is uſually very rich in tin, or the other me- 
tal of the mine. The ſeveral parts, even of the maſter- 
lad, are not at all regular in breadth, but from fix foot, 
it will, in ſome places, dwindle to one foot, or even to an 
inch broad, in a very ſmall ſpace; but the miners are not 
diſneartened at this, for they know it will ſoon grow 
8 again, unleſs really worked out. Phil. Tranſ. 


The maſler load uſually lies in the hard rocky or ſhelly | 


ratum, made upof metalline matter, ſpars, mundic, and 
other unprofitable ſubſtances, or weeds, as the miners 
call them, and is, as it were, all along a continued rock; 
but has many veins and joints as they ate called. In ſome 
places thematter in which the ore lies is ſofter, and then 


it is much more eaſily worked. In Cornwall they uſually 
allow two ſhovel-m 
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| but where the load runs in a ſofter ſubſtance, there, 


muſt be a greater proportion of the ſhovellers or carriers 

away. | | 

There is generally water found about the loads of the 

metal; in moſt places it is met with at ſome feet deep 

from the /oady ſurface; and it often runs through the 
heart of the lead, not in a direct channel, but wind- 
ingly, in and out, inſenſibly through the veins and joints 
of the load, When the miners have followed a load to 
ſome depth, and the water begins to be troubleſome, as 
it generally ſoon is, if there be any in the work, they 
deſcend to the bottom of the hill, where they have that 
conveniency, and at the loweſt price begin as little a drift 
as the conveniency of working or driving will permit, 
ſcarce half ſo big as that for a load; they carry this on, on 

a level, till they come to the work itſelf. In this the uſe 

of the dial is needful, which they term PLUMBING and 

DIALLING, | 1 

By this means the exact place of the work is known, 

where to bring the adit, or where to ſink down to make 

an air-ſnaft. Though the water is troubleſome in the 
loads, yet there is always one great conveniency attending 
itz which is, that where there is water, there is never 
want of air for the reſpiration of the miners, and the 
candles always burn well. But it is alſo to be obſerved, 
that in a ſoft, looſe, quagmire country, the earth ſome- 
times falls in after the workmen, in ſuch a manner as, 
though it does not choak up the whole ſhaft, yet it ſo far 
ſtops it, as to render the current of air leſs free, and the 
miners find the utmoſt neceſlity of opening a ſhaft for 
air to reſpire from the ſurface. If the ſoil be ſo ſoſt as 
not to be able to ſupport itſelf in the working, as is 
ſometimes the caſe in theſe wet clayey hills, it is neceſſary 
to prop it up, as they go on, with boards, poſts, and the 
like. This adds greatly to the expence of mining; but 
in the working a maſter- load, it is often worth while. 
When the miners are out of heart at the trouble of 
walling and propping, on this occaſion, it ſometimes 
happens that a dipping of the load carries them down 
into a firmer ſtratum, and they are at once relieved from 
all that trouble and danger. See Loan. | | 

MASTER-PIECE, an exquiſite, or extraordinary work, or 

performance, in any art or ſcience. | Sy 

MasTER-PIECE, chef d4'&uvre, is particularly uſed among 
the French, for a work which thoſe who aſpire to be ad- 

mitted maſter in any art or trade, are to perform in pre- 
ſence of the maſters, or jurands, of that company, by 
way of ſpecimen of their capacity. | 

MAsTER-vault. See VAULT. 

MasTER-wort, imperatoria, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it has an 
umbellated flower, the principal umbel plain; with no 
involucrum, which the ſmall ones have; the principal 
umbel is uniform ; and the flowers have five heart-ſhaped 
inflexed petals, with five hairy ſtamina the germen is 
ſituated under the petals which often becomes a roundiſh 
compreſſed fruit, divided into two parts, and contains 

two oval bordered ſeeds. We have but one ſpecies of 
this genus. Miller, | 
This plant grows naturally on the Alps and Pyrennees 
and other mountains in Italy, and is cultivated in the 
gardens of botaniſts, flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen 
in Auguſt. Its black and fibrous roots are only uſed in 
medicine, which are ſaid to purge melancholic humours. 

 Hildanus preſcribes it alſo for the cure of a ſcirrhous 

_ ſpleen. | | x 
The root of maſter- wort, known in the materia medica by 
the name imperatoria radix, ſhould be choſen very fair and 
clean, freſhdried, hard to break; ofa brown colour without, 
and a ſomewhat greeniſh one within; and of a ſtrong 
ſmell, and aromatic taſte. It is uſually long, and of the 
thickneſs of one's thumb, wrinkled on the ſurface, and 
entangled with fibres. It is eſteemed cardiac, ſudorific, 
and alexipharmic, good againſt peſtilential and malig- 
nant diſeaſes, and againſt poiſons. A decoction of it in 
wine, uſed as a gargle, is ſaid to cure the tooth-ach; and 

_ externally it is much commended for the itch, and other 
ſcabs and ulcers. It is alſo an ingredient in ſome of the 
officinal compoſitions. Pomet's Hilt. of Drugs, p. 44. 

This root is like wiſe good in flatulencies; and, if Hoff- 
man's authority may be depended on, it is one of the 
molt effectual medicines in colics ariſing from windy 
cauſes. The feeds are reckoned by many among the 
provocatives, and are ſaid by ſome, to be of the very firſt 
claſs of thoſe medicines. The roots dried, and given in 
powder are a powerſul remedy in obſtructions of the 
menſes; and are of great ſervice in aſthmatic caſes, tooth- 
ach, and in many diſorders of the head, Simon Pauli 
tells us, that an ointment made of the freſh roots of 

this plant boiled in lard, is one of the belt remedies known 
for ring-worms. The root has been alſo recommended 


en to three beele-men or pickers z | 


for aſthmas, the cramp, and all cold diſeaſes of the nerves. 
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MasTER-wort, black, aſtrantia, in Botany, a genus of the pen- | 
tandria digynia claſs, Its characters are theſe: its flowers 
| 350 in an umbel ; the involucrum of the general um- 


and two entire, in another ſpecies of ſeveral ſmall leaves 
the involucrum of the ſmall umbels is compoſed of many 
ſmall-pointed leaves, which are longer than the umbels, 
coloured and ſpread open; the empalement of the flower 
is permanent, erect, and cut into five ſhoit acute ſeg- 
ments; the flowers are compoſed of five petals, erect, 
bifid, and bent inward : the oblong germen is fituated 
below the receptacle, and becomes an oval blunt chan- 
nelled fruit, divided into two parts, having two oblong 
oval ſeeds, incloſed in the cover. Miller enumerates 
three ſpecies, and Linnæus only two, viz. the greater 
and lefs: theſe plants are ſeldom preſerved in botanic 


MasTER-yaw, a large yaw ſometimes remaining after ſali- 
MASTICA de /obo, in the Materia Medica, the name given 


authors by the name of pedro del porco, a fort of BEZOAR 
MASTICATION, MasTicaT1o, in Medicine, the action 


tition, and a more ealy digeſtion in the ſtomach. 
The mixture of faliva with the food is of abſolute ne- 


* 
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ſtich, &c. 7 5 
MAS TICH tree, TURPENTINE-trez, or PisTAcHIA nut- 
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el is in one ſpecies compoſed of two large trifid leaves, 


gardens, as there is no great beauty in their flowers: all 
of them grow naturally upon the Alps. 


vation. See YAWsS. 
by the Indians to the ſtone commonly known among 


taken out of the gall-bladder of an Indian boar. The In- 
dians, and many of the European nations, eſteem this 
one of the greateſt medicines in the world in peſtilential 


diſeaſes, and the ſmall-pox. 


of chewing, or of agitating the ſolid parts of our food 
between the teeth, by means of the motion of the jaws, 
the tongue, and the lips, whereby it is broken into ſmall 
pieces, impregnated with ſaliva, and fo fitted for deglu- 


ceſſity; for the ſaliva, imbibed within the parts of it 
diſſolves the ſalts hid in them; and by ſo doing, prepares 
the food for fermentation in the ſtomach. The food, 
therefore, has the beginning of its digeſtion from the 
ſaliva, and its concluſion from the ferment in the ſto- 


mach. 


MASTICATORIES, Mas TIcATOR TA, in Medicine, are 
ſuch remedies as are taken in at the mouth, and chewed | 
in order to promote the evacuation of the ialival humour : | 


as tobacco, ginger, pepper, ſage, roſmary, thyme, ma- 


tree, in Botany, a genus of the dioecia pentandria claſs. 
Its characters are theſe : male and female flowers grow 
upon different plants; the male flowers are diſpoſed in 
Jooſe ſparſed katkins, having five pointed empalements, 
but no petals ; they have five ſmall ſtamina, terminated 
by oval, four-cornered, erect ſummits; the ſemale flowers 
have five ſmall trifid empalements, but no petals; they 
Have each a large oval germen, ſupporting three reflexed 
{tyles, crowned by thick prickly ſtigmas; the germen 
turns .to a dry berry, or nut, inclobng an oval ſmooth 
ſeed, Linnæus enumerates five, and Miller nine ſpecies. 
The P1STACHIA nut, which grows upon one ſpecies of 
this tree, is better known in England than the tree which 
bears it, which grows naturally in Arabia, Perſia, and 
Syria, whence the nuts are annually brought to Europe. 
The ſpecies which is called the common ma/t:ch-tree, and 
is known by the Latin /i, or lentiſcus, grows naturally 
in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and being an ever-green 


is ſometimes preſerved in green-houſes in England, 


through the winter. 
The true maſtich-tree of the Levant, which ſurniſhes the 


gum maſlich, is, according to Miller, another ſpecies. | | 
From tranverſe inciſions made in the bark of the 


tree, about the beginning of Auguſt, the ma/7:ch reſin, 
or gum, exudes in drops, which running down, and 
concteting on the ground, are thence ſwept up. The 
tree is raiſed alſo in ſeveral parts of Europe ; but no 
reſin has been obſerved to ifſue from it in theſe cli- 
mates. It has its name maſlich, from maſticare, to 


chew, becauſe it is thus uſed in Chio, and by the 'Purks, | 


eſpecially the women, for ſweetening the breath, and 
ſtrengthening the gums and teeth: and by producing a 
copious excretion of ſaliva, it proves ſerviceable in ca- 
tarrhous diſorders, This reſin has a light agreeable 
ſme!l, eſpecially when rubbed or heated. It is almoſt 
totally ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, yielding a ſolution of a 
pale yellow colour, but not at all in water. It becomes 
ſoft and tough like wax, by being chewed. Aaſtih is 
recommended in doſes from half a ſcruple to half a dram, 
as a mild corroborant and aſtringent, in old coughs, 
hzmoptyſes, diarrbœas, weakneſs of the ſtomach, &c. 
It is given either in ſubſtance, divided by other materials; 
or diſſolved in ſpirit and mixed with ſyrups; or diſſolved 
in water into an emulſion, by the intervention of gum 
Arabic or almonds, It is alſo an ingredient in varniſhes, 


See VARNIS H. 6 
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The jewellers mix maſtich with turpentine and; 

a Wit and iroty- 
ltr and lay it under their diamonds, to give them a 
Maſlich is chiefly the product of Chio: t 
yield it are there jen Tata with as 3 
vines. It brings in a revenue of eighty thouſand 445 i 
per annum to the grand ſignior. There is alſo a ind of | 
maſtich brought from Egypt, which ſerves to ſophiſtic i 
camphor, The gum maſiich is in ſmall granules 15 
white, if good; though age makes it turn yellowiſh 00 
The Arabian writers, Avicenna and Serapion, in f i 
chapters of the turpentine-tree, often mention the lentifk 


and its reſin, which they ſay was very much like the re 


fin of the common turpentine-tree, But beſides thi 
Avicenna has a peculiar chapter on maſlich; when 1 
ſhould ſeem, that by the name lentiſk they do not So 
the tree which produces maſtich, but ſome peculia 1 = 
cies of the turpentine-tree. 5 
Avicenna diſtinguiſhes two kinds of maſtich, the 
called rumi, and the other cupti : the rumi came "75g 
iſland of Chio, and was white; the cupti was of a blackiſh | 
colour, and brought from Egypt. | FER 


MasTicn herb, maſier-thyme, marum vulgare, in Botany 2 
9 


* given to one of the ſpecies of sATUREIA. 

It is a plant that grows naturally in Spain, in dry e. 
velly grounds, and in the like ſoils bears the 1 55 
winters of our climate. It flowers in June, and Its 
flowers are ſmall, white, and ſtanding in hairy briſl] 
empalements : the whole plant has a grateful odour . 
This e is 1 chiefly, like the Syrian malich, 28 
an errhine. It is conſiderably pungent, th T : 
than the other. AY ee My 


MasTicn, Syrian herb, marum Syriacum, is a ſpecies of 


teucrium, Or tree GERMANDER, Which grows naturally in 


Syria and in the kingdom of Valencia; the flowers which 


are of a bright red colour, appear in July and A 
but are not ſucceeded by feeds in ei This . 


eaſily propagated by lips or cuttings, planted in the ſum. 


mer months on a bed of light loamy earth, where t 
to be carefully ſhaded, till they have taken wn Fon | 
which they are to be removed into pots or borders. The 
cats are very fond of this plant, and tear it to pieces; 
but it is obſerved, that though they never ſpate a plant 
that grows ſingle or where few grow, they will ſeldom 
touch them when planted in large cluſters. Miller, 
The leaves of this plant have a Vitterith. aromatic, very 
pungent taſte ; and when rubbed a little, yield a quick 
piercing ſmell, which provokes ſneezing. They have 
been chiefly made uſe of as an ingredient in ſternutatory 
powders, though from their ſenſible qualities, they pro- 
mile to be applicable to more important purpoſes, and to 
have no ill title to the ſtimulating, attenuating, deob- 
ſtruent, antiſeptic virtues, aſcribed to them by Wedelius. 


MasTicH, Indian, ſchinus, in Botany, a genus of the ditecia 


decandria claſs. Its charaQers are thele : the flower has 
a ſmall empalement, with five indentures at the top; it | 
has five ſmall petals, which ſpread open, and nine or ten 
ſlender ſtamina, with a toundiſh germen ſupporting a 

' ſhort thick ſtyle, crowned by a fngle ſtigma; the ger- 
men afterwards turns to a globular berry with one cell, 
incloſing one globular feed. There are two ſpecies, 
which grow naturally in the ſouthern parts of America. 
Miller, | | | | FN 
A decoQtion of the bark of this tree, makes a fomenta- 
tion of extraordinary efficacy in pains of the legs, and 
inflations. Of the tmall branches are made ſerviceable 
tooth-picks. Of the fruit boiled in water, according to 
the meaſure of the decoction, they prepare either a wine, 
a very good ſort of drink, vinegar, or honey, A de- 
coction of the leaves gives relief in pains proceeding 
from cold cauſes. Raii Hilt. Plant. 8 
MASTICHE terra, maſtich earth, a name given by ſome of 
the old writers on the materia medica to the Chio earth, 
or TERRA Chia. The reaſon of this ſtrange appellation 
ſeems to have been, that the fineſt ma/ich coming from 
the iſland of Chio, had obtained the name of Mr, or 
Chie, and maſlich and Chia being thus become, in one 
ſenſe, ſynonymous words, the 75 of tbem was, in this 
manner, carried much farther, and the earth of that 
iſland called by the name of the gum. = 
The Arabians ſeem to explain this very well, in their 
name of this earth; they not calling it ma/{ich earth, but 
thin beled almaſtichi, that is terra regionis moſtichis, the 
earth of the country where ma/tich is produced, 
MASTICOT, or yell: lead, is the calx or aſhes of LEAD, 
gently calcined, by which it is changed to a yellow, ot 
lighter, or deeper teint, according to the degree of cal- 

cination. 
Maſjiicot is ſometimes uſed by painters, and it ſerves me- 
dicinally as a drier in the compoſition of ointments ot 
plaſters. 

nd of 


The ma/ticot which is uſed by the Dutch as the grou : 
5 | theic 


— 
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their GLAZING) is prepared by calcining a mixture of 


| dred weight of clean ſand, forty-four pounds of 
one 711d with 2 under the name of barilla, and thirty 
5 


}f pearl-aſhes. : blk 
NerIF F-, or land- dog, villaticus, or catenarius, is a 


ane ſays, that it derives its name from maſe thefeſe, 
being ſuppoſed to frighten away robbers by its tremen- 
duous voice. Great Britain was formerly ſo noted for 
its maſtiffs, that the Roman emperors appointed an officer 
ja this ifland, with the title of Procurator Cynegii, whoſe 


| ſole buſineſs was to breed, and tranſmit from hence to 


M 


hitheatre, ſuch as would prove equal to the com- 
ber the place. Strabo, lib. iv. tells us, that the maſi1fſ 
of Britain were trained for war, and uſed by the Gauls 
; ir battles. 
in  ADOUR, or SLABBERING-RIT, in the Manege, 
is a \nafſle of iron, all ſmooth, and of a piece, guarded with 
with pater noſters, and compoſed of three halves of great 
rings, made into demi-ovals of uncqual bigneſs, the leſſer 
being incloſed within the greateſt, which ought to be about 
half a ſoot bigh. A maſtigadour is mounted with a head- 
{tall and two reins. ' A horſe by champing upon the ma/- 
tivadour, keeps his mouth freſh and moiſt, 5 
To put a horſe to the maigadour, is to ſet his groupe to 
the manger, and his head between two pillars in the 


ſtable. Horſes that uſe to hang out their tongues cannot 


M 


do it when the m4/tigadour is on; for that keeps their 
tongues ſo much in ſubjection, that they cannot put it 


out, FA x | | 
ASTIGOPHORT, Mas 19020801 among the Greeks, cer- 


tain officers appointed to preſerve the peace, and correCt | 


ſuch as were diſorderly at the Olympic games. 


 MASTOIDES, Maron, from yorog, nip ple and eic og, fi- 


gure, in Anatomy, the ſame with mammz:llaris, is applied 


to ſuch proceſſes in the body as have the appearance ol 
breaſts, or dugs, ariſing from a broad baſis, and termi- 
nating in an obtuſe top. 


MacToiDES is ſometimes alſo applied to thoſe muſcles 


wich ſtoop the head, proceeding from the neck-bone 
and breaſt-bone, and terminating in the proceſs mam- 


miformis. 


MASTON, in Botany, za name by which Pliny and ſome 


other authors have called the ſcabio/a, or ſcabious, a blue- 
flowered plant, common among corn. 


MAT, in Sea-Language. See Mar rs. 


MATCH, from the Saxon maca, a companion, becauſe, ſays, | 


Johnſon, the match is companion to the gun; a kind of 
rope, lightly twiſted, and prepared to retain fire, for 


the uſes of artillery, mines, fireworks, &c. 

It is made of hempen tow, ſpun on the wheel like cord, 
but very ſlack ; and it is compoſed of three twiſts, which 
are af:erwards again covered with tow, ſo that the twiſts 
do not appear; laſtly, it is boiled in lees of old wines; 


- whence its colour. This, when once lighted at the end 


burns on gradually and regulacly, without ever going out, 


till the whole is conſumed. 


Since fuſees have been introduced in lien of match-lock | 


muſkets, the conſumption of match have been much leſs 


conſiderable than before. | | 
MATCHING, in the Vine Trade, the preparing veſſels to 


_ preſerve wines and other liquors, without their growing | 


ſour or vapid. See WINE. 


The method of doing it is this: melt brimſtone in an iron 


ladle, and, when thoroughly melted, dip into it flips of 


coarſe linen cloth, take theſe out, and let them cool. 


This is what the wine-coopers call match. Take one of 


theſe matches, ſet one end of it on fire, and put it into 


the bung-hole of a caſk ; ſtop it looſely, and thus ſuffer 
the match to burn nearly out; then drive in the bung 
tight, and ſet the caſk aſide for an hour or two. At the 


end of this time examine the caſk, and you will find 


that the ſulphur has communicated a violently pungent 
and ſuffocating ſcent to the caſk, with a conſiderable de- 
gree of acidity, which is the gas, and acid ſpirit of the 
ſulphur. The caſk may, after this, be filled with a ſmall 
wine, which has ſcarce done its fermentation, and bung- 
Ing it down tight, it will be kept good, and will ſoon 
Clarify, This is a common and a very uſeful method ; 


for poor wines would ſcarce be kept potable, even a few 


months, without it. Nor could ſtums be prepared in 


large quantities without this help. Shaw's LeQures, 
p. 191, | 


MATE of a merchant /hip, is the officer who commands in 


the abſence of the MASTER, and ſhares the duty with | 


him at ſea; being charged with every thing that regards 
the intended management of the ſhip, the direction ot her 
courſe, and the government of her crew. 


MATE of a hip of war, is an officer under the direction of 


the MASTER, by whoſe choice he is generally appointed, 
to aſſiſt him in the ſeveral branches of his duty. | 
Accordingly, he is to be particularly attentive to the na- 
vigation in his watch, &c. to keep the log regularly, and 


f great ſize and ſtrength, and a very loud barker. | 


M A T 


examine the line and glaſſes, by which the ſhip's courſe is 
meaſured, and to adjuſt the fails to the wind, in the fore 
part of the ſhip. He is alſo to attend diligently to the 
cables, ſeeing that they are well coiled and kept clean, 
when laid in the tier, and ſufficiently ſerved, when em- 
ployed to ride the ſhip. Finally, he is to ſuperintend and 
aſſiſt at the ſtowage of the hold, taking eſpecial cate that 
all the ballaſt and proviſions are properly flowed therein. 
The number of mates allowed to ſhips of war and mer- 
chantmen, is always in proportion to the ſize of the veffel. 
Thus a firſt-rate man of war has ſix mates, and an Eaſt 
Indiaman the ſame number; a frigate of twenty guns 
and a ſmall merchant-ſhip have only one in each; and 
the intermediate ſhips have a greater or ſmaller number, 
according to their ſeveral ſizes, or to the ſervices on which 
they are employed. Falconer. 

Other officers have alſo aſſiſtants, called mates; as the 


ts! "jp gunner, carpenter, botſwain, cook, and cor- 
poral. 


MATER metallorum, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
the Saxon mineraliſts, and thoſe of ſome other places, to 


a peculiar kind of MARCASITE or MUNDIC, which they 
ſuppoſe, according to the expreſſion, to be the mother 
or parent of metals. | 
The marcaſite they call by this name is the common yel- 
low kind, but in a foul ſtate, it being uſually mixed with 
ſome poor ore of iron, or with ſome ſtony matter, which 
has made it concrete looſely and irregularly, and it is 
found ſometimes formed into thin undulated plates, and 
ſometimes into complex maſſes ; but is always cavernous 
or ſpungy, or full of ſmaller or larger holes. Theſe are 
often empty ; but in ſome pieces they contain parcels 
either of the pure native metals, or of rich ares. Pieces 
of native copper are found in ſome, and ores of iron and 
tin in others. And it is ſaid in Saxony, that native ſilver, 
in thin plates, is ſound in ſome few. | 

MATER tenurs, or Pia MaTER, See MENiINGEs, and 
Pra. | | 

MATER dura. See MENINGEs, and DURA. | 

MATERFILON, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 


to the jacea nigra, or common knapweed. Our Engliſh 
name matfellon, ſeems a corruption of this. See CEN“ 


TABLETS > 
MATERIA. See MATTER. 


MATER1A chemica, a term uſed by authors to expreſs ſuch _ 


bodies as are the peculiar objects of chemical experiments. 
"The materia chemica, in a larger ſenſe, takes in all the 
bodies of the globe, all theſe being the ſubjects of che- 
miſtry, in its extenſive ſenſe ; but the curious in chemical 
reſearches may be defirous of knowing, in general, what 
bodies they ought to procure, and have in readineſs for 
them. Dr. Shaw has given a liſt of theſe for his Portable 
Laboratory, which will ſerve in general as well as on that 
particular occaſion. | | 

{his colleCtion being diſtributed under proper clafles will 
come into a {mall compals, and may be conveniently car- 
ried either by land or ſea, along with that uſeful furnace, 
and its neceſſary apparatus. | 

The natural arrangement of the materia chemica is into 


the general diviſion of animal, vegetable, and mineral 


ſubltances. But thoſe who are defirous of a larger col- 
lection, may enlarge the number of general diviſions, 
according to Becher's method, by which all chemical 
ſubjects are arranged into nine general claſſes; metals, 
minerals, decompounds, ſalts, gums, earths, ſtones, ſpirits 
and oils. | I | 


The claſs of metals contains gold, filver, copper, iron, tin, 


and lead; and all theſe are to be kept both in their natural 


aud artihcial ſtate ; that is, in their ores, and as ſepa- 


rated from them for human uſes. To theſe natural me- 
tals are to be added to the artificial or compound ones, viz. 


pewter, bell-metal, braſs, gun-metal, pin-metal, Bath- 


metal, Wells-metal, prince's metal, London- metal, white 
copper, white gold, and yellow filver. Under minerals 
are included, antimony, biſmuth, zinc, marcaſite, cobal:, 
zaffer, ſmalt, arſenic, manganeſe, orpiment, mercury, 
native cinnabar, and ſulphur. All theſe are to be kept 
both in their natural ſtate as dug out of the earth, and 
as purified. | 

The decompounds of minerals include aurum fulminans, 
luna cornea, the calces of gold and ſilver, ultramarine, 
diſtilled verdegris, burnt copper, putty, or calcined tin, 
ſugar of lead, cadmia, tutty, dlack- lead, red-lead, licharge, 
white -lead, glaſs of lead, ſimple and martial tegulus of 
antimony, glaſs and cinnabar of antimony, the prepara- 
tions of quickſilver, as ſublimate, precipitate, and the reſt. 
The ſame ſort of arrangement may allo take in the ſeve- 
ral kinds of decompounds of animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances. Shaw's Port. Laborat. 

The claſs of ſalts takes in ſea-ſalt, nitre, alum, vittiol. bo- 
rax, tartar, ſugar, potaſh, and the compound ſaline fluxes 
for ſt ubborn ores. And to theſe are to be added the 
tribe of artificial ſalts, of which number are the tarta- 
| [ rum 
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rum vitriolatum, fixed nitre, ſoluble tartar, terra foliata 


tartari, nitrum nitratum, fal ammoniac, Epſom falts, vola- 

tile ſalts, and ſeveral others of a fimilar nature. 

Under the gums are ranked pitch, reſin, turpentine, wax, 

camphor, amber, pit-coal, jet, and all bitumens, balſams, 

and inſpiſſated juices. 

Among the eaiths are taken in ores, waſhed ores, fluds, 

calces of metals, lime, plaiſter, gypſum, chalk, boles, 
ſhells, ſand, and the foſſils commonly and properly called 

earths, whether they be of the calcareous or of the vitreſ- 
cible kinds; that is, whether in the fire they are converted 
into a ſort of lime, or run into a glaſs. 1 
Stones include flints, pebbles, quarry-ſtone, cryſtal, talc, 
the vulgar ſtones, and all the gems from the diamond 


down to the ſpars. 


Laſtly, under ſpirits and oils come aqua regia, aqua fortis, 
oil of vitriol, ſpirit of ſalt, ſpirit of nitre, ſpirit of ſulphur, 
ſpirit of alum, ſpirit of vinegar, ſpirit of wine, ſpirit of 


urine, ſpirit of tartar, ſpirit of turpentine, oil of tartar] 


per deliquium ; the eſſential oils of nutmegs, cloves, and 


the like; the expreſſed oils of olives, almonds, linſeed, | 


and the like; and the compound oils; as butter of anti- 
mony, artificial balſams, &c. : VE. 
Tt is eaſy to ſee that this ſort of claſſing is not fit for the 
naturaliſt, who ſtudies bodies for their natural qualities, 
nor indeed for the nice diſtinguiſher of any kind; but in 
this manner Beechet adviſes the young operator in che- 


miſtry, to procure to himſelf a ſort of artificial alphabet 


of nature, and this will ſerve the purpoſe very well, where 
no more is meant than a mere materia chemica, to be put in 
ſuch order, that it may be readily had recourſe to in all its 
parts. With this the young operator is to proceed regu- 
Jarly, as he would do in learning a language. Forming 
firſt ſyllables out of the joining of two or more letters of 
this alphabet, and then words, by combining theſe firſt 
ſe:s together, and finally, whole diſcourſes z that is, 
forming theſe various ſimple bodies into mixts, com 
pounds and decompounds. Becher's Phy. Subter. p. 179. 
To avoid miſcarriages, and prevent being impoſed upon, 


it will be very proper to cultivate a knowledge of the pro- 
ductions of nature in their crude ſtate, and peculiar places | 


of growth, where being firſt viewed and examined before 


they are gathered or dug up, an exact knowledge of them | 
as nature furniſhes them, may be procured. For want | 
of this previous qualification, men, otherwiſe of great 


ſagacity, have erred in their operations, and perhaps 


blamed the original author of a proceſs, in which they 


miſcarry; where they are all the while uſing a wrong ſub- 


ject, or an adulterated or imperfect one, inſtead of the 


true. From this miſtake alone, numberleſs complaints 


MATERIAL, denotes ſomethin 


Yet fir Iſaac Newton allows of the exiſtence 
matter, or medium, vaſtly finer than air * 
cloſeſt bodies, and Nat e to the 1 
many of the me- of nature. The exiſtence : 
ſuch a matter he argues from the experiment of gh 
mometers, which being incloſed in glaſs veſſels « 0 
of them exhauſted of its air, and both carried Fan 
« a cold to a warm place, the thermometer in Vacuo Xie 
<< warm, andriſes, almoſt as ſoon!as that in the air of ry 
if returned into the cold place, both cool and re: 
about the ſame. Hence, ſays he, is not the hea 1 
the warm room conveyed through the vacuum b 8 
e vibrations of a much ſubtiler medium than air . 
e cemained in vacuo after the exhauſtion of the air — 


a f ö ! And 
is not this medium the ſame whereby light! 
reflected, &c?.” * e 


of a ſubtle 


g compoſed of mary: 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands * IM ks — 55 


The Epicureans, Spinoſiſts, &c. own no o 
rial ſubſtances. See SUBSTANCE, 3 rea 
* material, others formal. See CAuskE 1 
Material cauſes, having no underſtanding or li wo 
always act in the ſame manner, vhs ho apr 2 
circumſtances. Philoſophers and divines diſpute hs. .. 
ther or no there be any mater;al forms really diſtin bom 
the matter? See form. The Valentinians formerly a led 
the term material to all people but thoſe of F 3a 
ſect; aſſerting that their ſouls periſhed with their bodi 4 
Thus alſo the Stoics maintained, that none but the — 
their wile men ſurvived the body. | 4 
MATERI1AL circle. See CircLE, 
MATERIAL objeft, See ORJECT, | | 
MATERIALISTS, a ſect in the ancient church, compoſed 
of perſons, who, being prepoſſeſſed with that maxim in | 
the ancient philoſophy, Ex nthilo nihil fit, Out of notbin 
nothing can ariſe, had recourſe to an internal matter 2 
which they ſuppoſed God wrought in the creation ** 
ſtead of admitting God alone as the ſole cauſe of th 
exiſtence of all things. | y 


Tertullian vigorouſly oppoſes the doctrine of the 177 
_ alits, in his treatiſe againſt Hermogenes, who 3 
their number. | . . Ort 
Materialiſis is alſo a name given to thoſe who 
that the ſoul of man is material; or that the principle of 
perception and thought is not a ſubſtance diſtin from 
the body, but the reſult of corporeal organization. See 
SOUL. There are others, called by this name, who have 
maintained that there is nothing but MaTTER in the 
univerſe; and that the Deity himſelf is material. See 
SPINOSISM, Rn „ | 


maintain 


have ariſen of the failure and uncertain ſucceſs in the | MATFILON, in Botany. See CERT AUR Y. 
proceſſes and experiments recorded even by the beſt | MAT-weed, in Botany, See LxcEU A. 


authors. | MATHEDORAM, a name b 


bet of nature, compoſed of the ſeveral materials of chemi- 


The perſon who would work in chemiſtry with pleaſure 
and ſucceſs, ſhould make a ſufficiently copious collection 
of a materia chemica of this kind, all the particulars of 
which he is well affured of, as to the genuineneſs and 
perfection in their kinds. Theſe being always ready, 


will prevent the neceſſity of ſending to the druggilt at 
_ every turn, where the things fent for are often either not | 


to be had, or only in a ſophiſticated ſtate; when this alpha- 


cal reſearches, is like the letter in a printing houſe, diſtri- 


buted and lodged in proper cells, it may readily be drawn 
out for uſe as occaſion requires. It is impoſſible to ex- 


preſs with how little expence and trouble, yet with how 


great profit and pleaſure, numerous experiments, and 
thoſe of the moſt difficult kind may be made, when the 


operator has, in this manner, all his materials about him. 


Becher tells us, that he has, in this manner, gone through 
fiſty experiments in a day; and, while writing on che- 


mical ſubjects, if any difficulty or uncertainty occurred, | 


he immediately got up from his deſk, made the neceſſary 
experiment, and ſat down again to write the certain fact: 
ſo that he affirms, there was very little more trouble in 


making the experiment at the fire, than in the deſcribing 


the proceſs by the pen. 


Ma'rERIA ſubtilis, denotes the fine ſubtile matter, which 


the Car TES1ANS ſuppoſe to prevade and penetrate 


freely the pores of all bodies, and to fill up all the pores 


| ſo as not to leave the leaſt vacuity, or interſtice, between 


them. 

This machine they have recourſe to, to ſupport the doc- 
trine of an abſolure plenum, and to make it conſiſtent 
with the phenomena of motion, &c. and, accordingly, 
they make it act and move at pleaſure, but in vain : ſor 
were there any ſuch matter, in order for it to be be able to 
fill up the vacuities of other bodies, it muſt, itſelf, be 


entirely void of any, i. e. it muſt be perfectly ſolid, vaſtly | 


more ſolid than gold, and, therefore, more ponderous, 
and reſiſt vaſtly more, which is inconſiſtent wich pheno- 
mena. See VACUUM, and PLENCm, | 
2 


y which ſome chemiſts have 
called /al gemm. | | | „ 
MATHEMATICAL point. See PoIx T. LY 
MATHEMATICAL %, in the Hiſsory of Learning, is one 
of the two leading philoſophical ſets, which appeared 
towards the beginning of the ſeventeenth century: this 
ſeck directed its reſearches by the principles of Gaſſendi, 
and ſought after truth by obſervation and experience, 
The diſciples of this ſect denied the poſſibility of erecting 
on the baſis of metaphyſical and abſtract truths, a regulac 
and ſolid ſyſtem of philoſophy, without the aid of aſſidu- 
ous obſervation and repeated experiments, which are the 
molt natural and effectual means of philoſphical pro- 
greſs and improvement. The advancement and reputa- 
tion of this ſeCt, and of natural knowledge in general, 
were much owing to the plan of philoſophizing, propoſed 
by lord Bacon, to the eſtabliſhment of the Royal Society 
in London, to the genius and induſtry of Mr. Boyle, and 
to the unparalleled reſearches and diſcoveries of fic Iſaac 
Newton. Barrow, Wallis, Locke, and many others were 
of this ſet. See CorPuscuLar, ExPERIMENTalLy 
and NEWTONIAN Philoſephy. 88 
The other ſect of philoſophers was the METAPHYSICAL. 
MATHEMATICS, the ſcience of quantity; oc a ſcience 
that conſiders magnitudes either as computable, or mea- 
ſurable. | | 
The word in its original, Aab nee, ſignifies diſcipline, or 
ſcience, in the general, and ſeems to have been applied io 
the doCtrine of quantity, either by way of eminence, or 
becauſe, as this had the ſtart of all other fciences, the 
reſt took their common name from it. 
For the origin of the mathematics, Joſephus dates it before 
the flood, and makes the ſons of Seth obſervers of the courſe 
and order of the heavenly bodies: he adds, that to perpe- 
tuate their diſcoveries, and ſecure them from the injuries 
either of a deluge, or conflagration, they bad them en- 
graven on two pillars, the one of ſtone the other of brick; 
the former of which, he ſays, was ſtanding in Syria in 
his days. 
The firſt who cultivated mathematics after the flood, e. 
| ; the 


MAT 


A rrians and Chaldeans; from whom the ſame Jo- 
earn they were carried by Abraham to the Egyp- 
pov ws no ſcruple to fix the firſt riſe of mathematics among 
them. From Egypt five hundred eighty-four years be- 
fore Chriſt, they paſſed into Greece through the hands 
of Thales, who, having learned geometry of the Egyptian 
prieſts, taught it in his own country. After Thales, 
comes Pythagoras; who among other mathematical arts, 
paid a peculiar regard to arithmetic ; fetching the greateit 
part of his philoſophy from numbers : he was the firſt, 
as Laertius tells us, who abſtracted geometry from mat- 
ter; and to him we owe the doctrine of incommenſurable 
magnitude, and the five regular bodies, beſides the firſt 
principles of mulic and N e Pythagoras was ſuc- 
ceeded by Anaxagoras, Oenopides, Briſo, Antipho, and 


Hippocrates of Chios; who all applied themſelves parti- | 
cularly to the quadrature of the circle, the duplicature of | 


the cube, &c. but the laſt with molt ſucceſs: this laſt is 
alſo mentioned by Proclus, as the firſt who compiled ele- 
ments of mathematics. : 
Democritus excelled in mathematics as well as phyſics ; 
though none of his works, in either kind, are extant : 
the deſtruction of which ſome authors afcribe to Ari- 
ſtotle. The next in order is Plato, who not only improved 
geometry, but introduced it into phyſies, and fo laid the 
foundation of a ſolid philoſophy. Out of his ſchool pro- 
ceeded a crowd of mathematicians. Proclus mentions 
thirteen of note ; among whom was Deodamus, who im- 
proved the analyſis firſt invented by Plato; Theztetus, 
who wrote elements; and Archytas, who had the credit 
of being the firſt who applied mathematics to real uſe in 
life. Theſe were ſucceeded by Neocles and Theon, the 
laſt of whom contributed to the elements. Eudoxus ex- 
celled in arithmetic and geometry, and was the firſt 
founder of a ſyſtem of aſtronomy. Menechmus invented 


the conic ſections, and Theudius and Hermotimus im- 


proved the elements. | 
As for Ariſtotle, his works are ſo ſtored with mathematics 


that Blancanus compiled a whole book of them : out of | 


his ſchool came Eudemus and Theophraſtus ; the firſt of 
whom wrote of numbers, geometry, and inviſible lines; 
the latter a mathematical hiſtory. To Ariſteus, Iſidorus, 
and Hypſicles, we owe the books of ſolids ; which, with 
the other books of elements were improved, collected, 
and methodized by Euclid, who died two hundred and 
_ eighty-four years before Chriſt. _ 
A hundred years after Euclid, came Eratoſthenes and 
Archimedes. Cotemporary with the latter was Conon, a 
geometrician and aſtronomer. Soon after came Apollo- 
nius Pergæus, whoſe conics are {till extant. To him are 
likewiſe aſcribed the fourteenth and fifteenth books of 
Euclid which are faid to have been contracted from Hyp- 
ficles. Hipparchus and Menelaus wrote on the ſubtenſes 
ina circle, the latter alſo on ſpherical triangles ; Theodo- 
ſius's three books of ſpherics are ſtil] extant. All theſe, 
Menelaus excepted, lived before Chriſt. | 
A. D. 70, Ptolemy of Alexandria was born; the prince 
of aſtronomers, and no mean geometrician : he was ſuc- 
ceeded by the philoſopher Plutarch, of whom we have 
{till extant ſome mathematical problems. After him 
came Eutocius, who commented on Archimedes, and 
occaſionally mentions the inventions of Philo, Diocles, 
Nicodemus, Sporus, and Heron, on the duplicature of the 
cube. T'o Cteſebes of Alexandria we owe our pumps ; 


and Geminus, who came ſoon after, is preferred by Pro- | 


clus to Euclid himſelf, | | 
Diophantus of Alexandria was a great maſter of numbers, 
and the firſt inventor of algebra: and among others of 
the ancients, Nicomachus is celebrated for his arithme- 
tical, geometrical, and muſical works; Serenus, for 
books on the ſection of the cylinder ; Proclus, for his 
comments on Euclid ; and Theon has the credit, among 
ſome of rags Soon" of the books of Elements aſcribed 
to Euclid. The laſt to be named among the ancients is 
Pappus of Alexandria, who flouriſhed A D. 400, and 
is nn for his books of mathematimal collections ſtil! 
extant. 
dee the progreſs. of each branch of mathematics, with the 
authors who have written on it, under the reſpective 
heads; as GroMETRY, ALGEBRA, ASTRONOMY, &c. 
2 are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their end, 
nto ä | | 
ATHEMATICS, ſpeculative, which reſt in the bare con- 
templation of the properties of things: and 
"ATHEMATICS, practical, which apply the knowledge of 
thoſe properties to ſome uſes in life. 


With regard to their object, mathematics are divided into 
pure or ahſtract, and miæed. 


ATHEMATICS, pure, conſider quantity abſtractedly, and 
without any relation to matter or bodies. 


who proved ſuch notable proficients, that Ariſtotle 


ATHEMATICS mixed 2 nſi . pſi i ; 
Vol. III. No oy 9: onſider quantity, as ſubſiſting in 


A 


material being; e. g. length in a road, breadth in a river 
height in a ſtar, or the like, | 

Pure mathematics, again, either confidet quantity as diſ- 
crete, and ſo computable, as arithmetic ; or as concrete, 
and fo meaſurable, as geometry and trigonometry, 

Mixed mathematics are very extenſive, and are dittinguiſh- 


ed by various names, as the ſubject they conſider, and 


the views wherein people take them, vary; it being ſuffi- 
cient to determine an art to be a branch of mixed mathe- 
martics, that pure mathematics are applicable thereto, i. e. 
that it may be explained and demonſtrated from the prin- 
ciples of arithmetic and geometry. Such are 
ECHANICS, which conſider motion, or the laws of 
moving bodies. HyprosTAT1cs, which conſider the 
laws of fluids, or of bodies gravitating in fluids, PNEu- 
MATICS, the air, with regard to the laws and menſura- 
tion thereof. Hypraviics, the motion of fluids: 
Or rics, direct light or viſion. CaToPTRICs, reflected 
viſion. DioprRics, refracted viſion. PeR$PECTIVE, 
the images of objects, in order to delineate or repreſent 
them. ASTRONOMY, the univerſe, and the phenomena 
of the heavens. GEOGRAPHY, the earth, both as in 
itſelf, and in its affections. HyDRoGRAPny, the ſea, 
principally as navigable. CHRONOLOGY, time, with 


regard to the meaſuring and diſtinguiſhing thereof. 


Grxomonics, or DIALLiNG, ſhadows, in order for de- 
termining the hour of the day. PYROTECHNY, arti- 


ficial fires, with regard both to diverſion and to the uſes 


of war. ny ARCHITECTURE, the ſtrength of 
places, with regard to their defence againſt an enemy. 
Civil ARCHITECTURE, (now become a branch of mathe- 


 matics) or buildings. Mousic, ſounds, and their effects 


on the ear. 
For the elements of each of theſe, ſee the reſpective heads: 


and for an accurate ſyſtem of all the parts above men- 


tioned (muſic alone excepted) orderly digeſted and clearly 
demonſtrated, ſee the excellent Wolfius's Elementa Ma- 
theſeos Univerſæ. | 


MATH URINS, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory, a name given to 
the brethern of the Holy Trinity, from their having a 


monaſtery at Paris, erected in the place where there is 
a chapel] conſecrated to St. Mathurin. See TRINITA“ 


RIAN s. | a | 
MATTTES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone deſerib- 


ed by ſeveral authors. The characters they give of it are, 
that it is of a pale greyiſh colour, and of the form of the 
nipples of a woman's breaſt, ſeveral of theſe nipples ap- 
pearing upon one ſtone. 

There have been many abſurd and idle conjectures, as to 


the origin of this ſtone ; but it ye be eaſy to account for 


its figure on very plain and natural principles. We find 


in the earth many ſtones; reſembling exactly the ſigures 


of ſhells of various kinds, and parts of other animals. 
Theſe have, in general, once been the things they thus re- 
preſent, otitis or altered into the nature of ſtone, by the 
infinuation of ſtony particles into their pores. | 
Among theſe, none are ſo frequent as the remains of the 
echini marini, or ſea-eggs, as we call them. Theſe we 
find in various forms, ſometimes ſingle ſpines, ſometimes 
whole ſhells, and ſometimes only parts of ſhells preſerv- 
ed. It is well known, that all the echini mariui have 
ſpines or ſpikes, whence they have their name; and in 
many of the ſpecies which we find recent on our ſhores, 
theſe ſpines are joined to the body of the ſhell by a ſmall 
protuberance, which, from its reſemblance to a nipple, 
we call papilla, Now we frequently find theſe papille 
delineated in creux, in pebbles, and other ſtones, ſome- 


times ſingly, and ſometimes in numbers together, in the 
form in which they adhered to the ſhell. We find, in 


other foſſils, that whatever ſhell, &c. is ſometimes deli- 


' neated in creux on ſtone, is alſo ſometimes done in the 


elevated manner; and it is plain, that there needs no 
more to the formation of one of theſe matitæ than the 
petrifaction of a piece of the ſhell of one of thoſe echini 
which have large papillz, ſuch as thoſe of the Red Sea, 
with ſome of its papillæ upon it. As to the colour, it is 
not to be limited to grey alone, but may be various as the 
colours of ſtones, ſince any ſpecies of ſtone may have 
gone to the formation of it; and whatever colour the ſtony 
matter was, of that will the mat:tes be. | 


MATKNELTZEL, in Ornithology, the name of a bird ap- 


proaching to the $NIPE kind, and called by Geiner galli- 
nulaerithra z and by the common people of Germany, 
malltern. It is all over of a reddiſh or ruddy hue, except 
the belly, which is white; on the back the colour is more 


duſky, and is variegated with black ſpots. On the wings 


the colour is nuch fairer and clearer, ſome of the longer 
feathers of them approaching to the colour of the painters 
red earth, called reddle. It is common in watery places, 
in many parts of Germany and Italy. 


MATLOCK Vaters. See Matloct WATERE, 
MATO, in Natural H:/tpry, 


the name of « tree growiu 
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both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and bearing a fruit of 
the ſize of an apple, and covered with a thick and tough 
red ſkin. "This is called by ſome, the wild MAN OSN. 
Its fruit perfectly reſembles that of the mangouſtan in 
figure, but is not eatable. Mem. Acad. Par. 1699. 
MAT ORIUM, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers 
to expreſs the gum ammoniacum, and by others galbanum. 
MATRASS, MaTRactum, or BoLT-HEAD, a glaſs veſlcl, 
uſed by chemiſts in digeſtions, and other operations. 
The matraſs is made in form of a bottle ſomewhat bellied 


in the middle, with a long narrow neck; it is coated with 


earth, when it is to be placed on a very hot fire. And 
when it is required it ſhould be topped very cloſe, they 
ſeal it hermetically, _ | 

The matraſs, uſed in aſſaying, is a veſſe} of very pure 
and tranſparent glaſs, not too thick at the bottom, which 
would make it apt to burſt in the fire. It is, for this uſe, 
to be about eight or ten inches high, and to have an ori- 
fice ſcarce ſo much as half an inch wide, leſt the matters 
contained in it, being in a violent ſtate of ebullition, ſhould 
either riſe over the mouth of the veſſel, or at leaſt be 
partly thrown out in form of ſmall drops, like a thin rain, 
which drops always carry ſome of the metal with them. 
The bottom is capacious enough when it will hold an 
ounce or two of aqua fortis, and the height of the veſſel 
is of a farther uſe in making a greater repercuſſion of the 


fumes. The mouth ought alſo to be turned backwards. | 


in form of a broad lip, that the ſolutions, when poured 
out, may not run down the fides of the veſlel. Cramer, 
Art of Aſſ. p. 68. „ 

Matraſſes are alſo uſed as receivers: as to their form, 


ſome are ſpherical, others flattened at the bottom, and 


others in the ſhape of an egg, called PHILOSOPHICAL 


eggs. The moſt convenient of all, when only a ſmall | 


quantity of matter is uſed, are bottles of thin glaſs, called 
aer phials ; becauſe they are cheap, made of good 
glaſs, and may be quickly heated, fo that the liquor con- 
tained in them ſhall boil without danger of being broken. 
See Tab. II. Chemiſtry, fig. 22. and 23. | 
MATRICARIA, in Botany. See FEVERFEW. | 
MATRICE, or MarRIx. See Markix. | 
MArRICE, or MArRIx, in Dying, is applied to the five ſimple 
Colours, whence all the reſt are derived or compoſed. 


Theſe are, the black, white, blue, red, and yellow or | 


root colour. See Dying _ | | 
MArkick, or MATRICES, uſed by the Letter-founders, are 


thoſe little pieces of copper or brats, at one end whereof 


are engraven, dent-wiſe, or en creux, the ſeveral charac- 
ters uſed in the compoſing of books. | 


Each character, virgula, and even each point, in a diſ- 
courſe, has its ſeveral matrix; 2nd of confequence, its 


ſeveral puncheon to ſtrike it. "They are the engravers on 
metal that cut or grave the matrices. 

When types are to be caſt, the matrice is faſtened to the 
end of a mould, fo diſpoſed, as that when the metal is 
poured on it, it may fall into the creux, or cavity, of the 
matrice, and take the figure and impreſſion thereof. Sce 
Letter-FOUNDERY. | | 


MarTRrices, uſed in Coining, are pieces of Reel, in form | 


of dyes, whereon are engraven the ſeveral figures, arms, 
characters, legends, &c. wherewith the ſpecies are to be 
ſtamped. | | | | 

The engraving is performed with ſeveral puncheons, 


which being formed in relievo, or prominent, when | 


ſtruck on the metal, make an indented impreſſion, which 


the French call en creur, See the manner hereof under | 


' ENGRAVING on /tecl. See alſo CoininG. 
MATRICULA, a regiſter kept of the admiſſion of officers, 


and perſons entered into any body, or ſociety, whereof a 


liſt is made. Hence thoſe who are admitted into our uni- 
verſities are ſaid to be matricu/atcd. 


Among eccleſiaſtical authors, we find mention made of | 


two kinds of matriculæ; the one containing a liſt of the 
eccleſiaſtics, called matricula clrricorums the other of the 
poor ſubſiſted at the expence of the church, called a- 
tricula pauperum. 

MaTRICULA was alſo applied to a kind of alms-houſe, where 

the poor were provided for. It had certain revenues 

appropriated to it, and was uſually built near the church; 
whence the name was alſo frequently given to the church 
itſelf, | 

MA TRIMONY. | See EspousALs, and MaRrRIAGE. 

MATRISYLVA, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors call the common honey-ſuckle, or wood-bind, aid 
others the wood-ruffe, 

MATRIX, in Anatomy, the womb, or that part of the fe- 
male of any kind, wherein the fœtus is conceived, and 
nouriſhed till the time of its delivery. See Wok, UTE- 
Rus, FoETUs, &c. 

MarTRIX, ſuffocation of the. See SUFFOCATION, 

Speculum MATRICIS. See SPECULUM, 

MarTx1Xx is alfo applied to places proper for the generation 
of vegetables, minerals, and metals, | 


MaTRix ſucciu, in, Natural Hiſtory, a name given b 


Thus, the earth is the matrix wherein ſeeds ſprout ; and 
marcaſites are by many conſidered as the "dwg 
metals. | 

The matrix of ORE is the earthy and ſtony ſubſtances in 


which theſe metallic metals are enveloped: theſe are very 
various, frequently ſpar, quartz, fluors, or horn-blend * 


matrices of 


Hartman, and ſome other authors, to a ſort of ſubſtane 
reſembling foflil wood, or the barks of trees, commg, 
in the cliffs of the ſhores of the Baltic, and foung ; 

digging all over Pruſſia. This is the bed in which hs 
foil amber of that kingdom is lodged, and it is ſuppoſed | 
to have no ſmall ſhare in the production or formation of 
that foſhl. The wotkmen who dig for amber always 
make this their guide, and follow the veins of it, bug 
ſearching any where elſe for the AMBER. The ver 

ſurface of this foffil ſubſtance is often covered with 4 
kind of amber; but this is poor, and of no value. Many 
authors have ſuppoſed this cortical or wood-like ſubſtance 
to be real foſſil wood; but this is an error. The maſk; 
of it are too large ever to have been trees, and their 
fibres run often to twenty, thirty, or forty feet diameter. 
in the fame unbroken compages. It differs from trees 
alſo in this, that as they have been formed by ſucceſſive 
additions of matter by vegetation, their whole bulk js 
compoſed of circular Alan if they may be ſo called, or 
additions of coats round a medulla or pith ; but in this 
foſſil wood, as ſome have ſuppoſed it to be, there is ng 
pith or medulla, no addition of circular coats, but the 
fame vaſt maſs of it is continued to a vaſt length and 
breadth, in the manner of an earthy ſtratum, and is com. 
poſed of thin lamina or plates laid flatwiſe, one over 
another. Were this ſubſtance really formed of the bodies 
of trees, we ſhould alſo find in it that variety of fibres 
which the ſeveral parts of wood are known to conſiſt of; 
but nothing of this kind appears; for we fee the whole 
maſs conſiſt of abſolutely the ſame ſhaped fibres; and 
there never was found, in any of this ſubſtance, the leaſt 

reſemblance of a knot or leaf, or the pedicle of a leaf, as 
might well be expected, had leaves ever grown from it, 
Phil. Tranf. Ne 428. p. 14. = 

The foſſil wood, which is truly fuch, and has been once 
vegetable matter, whatever part of the world it is found 


in, agrees in the ſame general marks of diitinction; and 


knots, and other evident proofs of its having been once 


vegetable, are found in all of it; but this matrix of am- 
ber, whether found in Pruſſia, Denmark, or elſewhere, 


is ſtill of the ſame kind, and ſhews none of theſe cha- 
racteriſtic marks of wood. However, notwithſtanding 
all this, it is faid, that on opening the ditches for the 
fortifications at Copenhagen, ſeveral large maſſes of am- 
ber were found, all of them adhering to the ſides of large 
bodies of trees, which were black as ebony. The pieces 
are preſerved in the cabinet of the king of Denmark in 
that place, and ſome of them weigh forty or fifty ounces. 
This is an additional circumſtance to the common obſer- 
vation of ſomething refembling wood being always found 
where amber is, and deſerves to be conſidered, as it tends 
to overthrow the preſent received ſyſtem of amber being 
originally a mineral production. 

Dr. Fothergill, in his Eſſay upon the Origin of Amber, 


maintains, that it is a vegetable reſin, the product, per- 


haps of the fir or pine kind; and that it is changed into 
its preſent form by a mineral acid. In proof of its re- 
ſinous nature, he alledges its aſpect, texture and form: 
beſides, the bodies incloſed in it are moſtly animals of 
the flying kind, few reptiles, except ſuch as ants, ſpiders, 
&c. which are found in trees, and ſcarcely ever any 
aquatics; and this could not happen in the ſea, nor in 
the earth, but upon its ſurface. He apprehends, like— 
wiſe, that this reſin, with the trees which altorded it, 


were buried in the earth by the deluge, or ſome violent 


convulſion of the ſame kind: to which purpoſe he ob- 
ſerves, that the fubſtance of which the proper veins of 
amber conſiſt, hath ſeveral genuine charecteriſtics of 
wood ſtill remaining; the texture of amber, which 18 
fibrous, and, when dried, capable of ſwimming in water, 
and burning like other wood, ſhews, he fays, what it 
hath been, Nor is the amber diſpoſed in theſe veins lt 
one continued ſtratum; but lumps of it are irregularly 
difleminated through the whole of the ſuppoled woody 
mals. The change which this wood undergocs, 15 ple: 
duced partly by time, and completed by the vitriolic mi- 
neral acid of the earth. Such an acid, it is argued, | 
pretent wherever amber occurs in its proper Mal a 
is ſometimes found in the amber itfelt. The acid of the 
ſalt of amber is vitriolic ; and common turpentine af- 
tords, by proper management with a vitriolic acid, 4 
conſiderable portion of the ſame chemical principles that 
ainber does; and thoſe pieces of amber which have 
been found ſoft and impertect, are nearly related to 2 le. 
etable reſin. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xliii. N“ 472. p. 2b 

MATRIX 


MarkIx is alſo applied F for ſeveral things where- 
in there appears a kin of generation, and where certain 
things ſeem to acquire à new, being, or at leaſt a new 
manner of being. Of which kind are the moulds where- 
in the printers types, or letters, are caſt; and thoſe uſed 
in ſtriking money and medals, in coining. See Ma- 
NAT RON, matronay among the Romans, ſignified a mar- 
. ried woman, and ſometimes alſo the mother of a family. 
There was, however, ſome difference between matron, 
and mater Familias. Servius ſays, that ſome imagined the 
dükkerence to lie in this, that matrona was a woman who 
had one child, and mater-familias one that had ſeveral. 
Put others, particularly Aulus Gellius, take the name 


matroa to belong to a married woman, whether ſhe had | 


any children or no; the hope and expectation of having 
them being enough to warrant the title of mother, ma- 
row; and for this reaſon it is, that marriage is called 
matrimony. This opinion is ſupported by Nonius. 
MATRON of an hoſpital. See HosPITAL. | 
VATRONS, jury of, is a jury of twelve diſcreet women, di- 
rected by the judge to enquire into the fact, when a wo- 
man is capitally convicted, and pleads her re 
This plea, though it cannot be made in ſtay of judgment, 
may be urged in reſpite of execution. If che jury bring 
in their verdict quick with child, execution ſhall be ſtaid 
generally till the next ſeſſion : and ſo from ſeſſion to ſeſ- 
hon, till either the woman is delivered, or proves, b 
the courſe of nature, not to have been with child at all. 
But if ſhe once hath had the benefit of this reprieve, and 
been delivered, and afterwards becomes pregnant again, 
ſhe ſhall not be entitled to the benefit of farther reſpite 
for that cauſe ; for ſhe may now be executed before the 
child is quick in the womb, and ſhall not, by her own 
incontinence, evade the ſentence of juſtice. 
If a widow feigns herſelf with child, in order to exclude 
the next heir, and a ſuppoſitious birth is ſuſpected to 
be intended, then upon the writ de ventre mſpiciends, 2 
jury of women is to be impanelled to try the queſtion, 
whether with child or no ? | 


MATRONALIA, feaſts of t! 


1e Romans ladies, or rather 
matrons, Celebrated on the calends of March, in honour 
of the god Mars. | | | 

Ovid mentions many reaſons for the inſtitution of this 
feaſt ; but the principal ſeems to have been the peace con- 


cluded between the Romans and Sabines, by the medi- 
ation of the women. 


granted to the ſlaves by their maſters in the sATURNa- 
LIA. | | 


No men living in celibacy were allowed to aſſiſt at the 
feaſt. | | 


MATROSSES, ſoldiers in the train of ARTILLERY, next 


below the gunners, and properly apprentices to them; 
their duty is to aſſiſt the gunner in traverſing, ſpunging, 
loading, and firing of guns, &c. They carry fire-locks, 


and march along with the guns and ſtore-waggons, both 


as a guard, and to help in caſe of emergency. | 
MATT, in Chemi//rr, is a name given to an ore not per- 
fectly deprived of its ſulphur, when fuſed : it is obtain- 
ed in the firſt fuſion for the extraction of metal from 
ſome ores. | 
MATTADORE. See OurRx. CE 
MATTAGESS, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name of the 
largeſt ſpecies of the /anirs or b1itcher-bird. 1 
The word mattage /e is borrowed from the Savoyards, and 
ſigniſies the murdering pye; and has been given it from 
its favage diſpoſition, and its reſemblance to the magpye 
In the ſhape of its tail. See BuTcHER-bird. 


MATTS, on board a ſhip, a kind of broad, thick clouts 


wove out of ſpun-yarn, or of a variety of ſtrands, or ſe- 


parate parts of a ſmall rope, or of a number of rope-yarn, 
twiſted into foxes ; and uſed to preſerve the main and 
tore-yards from galling againſt the maſts at the ties, and 
at the gunnel of the Ioof. They alſo ſerve to keep the 
clew of the fail from calling there; as alſo to fave the 
clews of the fore-ſail from doing ſo at the beak-head and 


boltſprit. The longeſt and ſtrongeſt fort of theſe mat!s 
are called panches. 


MATTER, maicria, body, or an extended, ſolid, diviſible, | 


moveable, and paſſive ſubſtance, the firit principle of all 


natural things, from the various arrangements and com- 
binations whereof all bodies are formed. 


Ariſtotle makes three principles, matter, form, and pri- 


vation; which laſt the Carteſians throw out of the num 


ber, and others the two laſt. 


he properties of matter we are pretty well acquainted 
with, and can reaſon about its DIV1SIBILITY, sol- 
DITY, &c. but the ſubject wherein theſe properties re- 
ide, or their ſubſtratum, is Kill a myſtery. Ariſtotle 
Ipeaks very darkly on the ſubject, defining matten to be 
nec quid, nec quantum, nec quale, nor any certain deter- 


he women granted to their ſer- 
vants on this occaſion the ſame privileges which were 


taſtes, &c. 
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mizate thing at all; which many of his followers inter- 
pret ſo as to believe, that matter does not at all exiſt. The 


CARTESIANS make the eſſence of matter, to conſiſt in 


extenſion ; arguing, that ſince the properties above 
mentioned are all that are eſſential to matter, ſome of 
them muſt conſtitute its eſſence; and, ſince extenſion is 


conceived prior to all the reſt, and is that without which 


none of the reit can be conceived, extenſion is that which 
conſtitutes the eſſence of matter. But the concluſion here 
is unjuſt; for, on his principle, the exiſtence of matter, 
according to Dr. Clarke, would have the faireſt title to 
conſtitute its eſſence, the exi/cre being conceived prior 
to all properties, and even to extenſion. Since, then, 
the word extenſion appears to go farther, and to be more 
zeneral, than matter, that impenetrable ſolidity, which 
is eſſential to all matter, and to matter alone, and from 


which all its properties manifeſtly low, may, with more 


propriety, be called the efſence of matter. 

Again, if extenſion were the eſſence of matter, and fo 
matter and ſpace the fame thing, it would follow, that 
matter is infinite and eternal, that it is a neceſſary being, 
and could neither be created nor annihilated ; which is 
abſurd. Beſides, it appears, both from the nature of 


gravity, the motions of comets, the vibrations of pen- 


dulums, &c. that ſpace is not matter; and therefore it 
is not extenſive, but ſolid, impenetrable extenſion, which 
has a power of reſiſting, that conſtitutes matter. 

Many among the old philoſophers maintained the eter- 
nity of matter, out of which they ſuppoſed all things to 
be formed by the hands of nature; as being unable to 
conceive how any thing ſhould be formed out of nothing. 
Plato maintained, that matter had exiſted eternally, and 


concurred with God in the production of all things, as 
a paſhve principle, or a kind of collateral cauſe. 


Matter and form, the two fimple and original principles 


of all things, according to the ancients, compoſed ſome 


ſimple natures, which they called elements; out of the 
various combinations whereof all natural things were af- 
terwards compoſed, | | 
Dr. Woodward ſeems of an opinion not very unlike this, 
viz. that matter is originally and really very different, be- 
ing at its firſt creation divided into ſeveral ranks, ſets, or 
kinds, of corpuſcles, differing in fubſtance, gravity, hard- 
neſs, flexibility, figure, fize, &c. from the various com- 
poſures and combinations of which, he thinks, ariſe all 
the varieties in bodies, as to colour, hardneſs, gravity, 
But fir Iſaac Newton takes all thoſe dif- 
ferences to reſult from the various arrangements of the 


ſame matter; which he judges to be homogeneous and 


uniform in all bodies. 


Beſides the properties of matter hitherto known, fir Iſaac 


Newton has diſcovered a new one; viz. That of at- 


traction, or that every particle of matter has an attrac- 
« tive power, or a tendency towards every other par- 
« ticle : which power is ſtrongeſt in the point of con- 
tact, and ſuddenly decreaſes, inſomuch that it acts no 
more at the leaſt ſenſible diſtance ; and, at a greater 
diſtance, is converted into a repellent force, whereby 
the parts fly from each other.” On this principle of 
ATTRACTION, he accounts for the coheſion of the par- 
ticles of bodies, which is otherwite inexplicable. 
For he takes occaſion to obſerve, That all bodies ſeem 
« to be compounded of hard particles, even light itſelf, 
and all other the moſt volatile of fluids ; inſomuch that 
hardneſs may be efteemed a property of all uncom- 
pounded matter; at leaſt, the hardneſs of matter ſtands 
on as good a footing as that of its impenetrability ; all 
the bodies we know of being either hard themſelves, 
or capable of being hardened. Now, if compound 
bodies be ſo hard, as we find ſome of them, and yet 
if they are very porous, and conſiſt of parts which 
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void of pores, and were never yet divided, muſt be 
« much harder. Now, ſuch hard particles being heaped 
together, can ſcarce touch one another in more than a 

few points; and therefore they muſt be ſeparable with 
much leis force than is requifite to break a ſolid par- 
ticle, whoſe parts touch in all the ſpace, without any 
pores or interſtices to weaken their coheſion. How 
then ſhould ſuch very hard particles, only laid toge- 
ther, and touching only in a few points, ſtick toge- 
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ſiitance of ſomething that cauſes them to be attracted 
cc 


or preſſed towards each other?“ 
The fame great author obſerves farther, & That the 
« ſmalleſt particles may cohere by the ſtrongeſt attrac- 
tions, and compole bigger particles of weaker virtue; 
and many of theſe may cohere, and compoſe ſtill bigger 
particles, whoſe virtue is {till weaker, and ſo on for 
divers ſucceſſions, until the progreſſion end in the 
biggeſt particles; on which the operations in che- 
miſtry, and the colours of natural bodies, depend, and, 


„ which, 
. 


are only laid together, the fimple particles, which are 


ther, and that ſo firmly as they do, without the aſ- 
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which, by cohering, compoſe bodies of a ſenſible mag- | 
nitude. If the body is compact, and bends or yields 
inward to preſſion, without any fliding of its parts, it 
is hard and elaſtic, returning to its figure with a force 


ariſing from the mutual attraction of its parts. If the 
parts ſlide from one another, the body is malleable or 
ſoft. If they flip eaſily, and are of a fit ſize to be agi- 
tated by heat, and the natural heat is great enough to 
keep them in agitation, the body is fluid; and, if it 
be apt to ſtick to things, it is humid. And the drops 
of every fluid affect a round figure by the mutual at- 
traction of their parts, as the globe of the earth and 


ſea affects a round figure, by the mutual attraction of 


“e the gravity of its parts.“ 


Again, “Since metals, dit.olved in acids, attract but a | 
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ſmall quantity of the acid, their attractive force reaches 
but to a ſmall diſtance. Now, as in algebra, where 
affirmative quantities ceaſe, there negative ones be- 
gin; ſo in mechanics, where attraction ceaſes, there 
a repulſive virtue muſt ſucceed. That there really is 


ſuch a virtue, ſeems to follow from the reflections and | 


inflections of the rays of light; the rays being repelled 


by bodies in both theſe cafes, without the immediate | 


contact of the reflecting or inflecting body. The fame 
thing ſeems alſo to follow from the emiſſion of light; 
a ray, as ſoon as ſhaken off from a ſhining body by 


the vibrating motion-of the parts of the body, and got | 


beyond the reach of attraction, being driven away with 
exceeding great velocity: for that force, which is ſuf- 
ficient to turn it back in reffection, may be ſufficient to 
emit it. It ſeems alſo to follow, from the production 


of air and vapour ; the particles, when they are ſhaken | 


off from the body by heat or fermentation, fo ſoon as 
they are beyond the reach of the attraction of the body, 
receding from it, and alſo from one another, with 
great ſtrength, and keeping at a diſtance, fo as ſome- 
times to take up above a million of times more ſpace 
than they did before in the form of a denſe body ; 
which vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems unintelli- 
gible, by feigning the particles of air to be ſpringy and 
ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by any other. 
means than a repulſive power. 


agitations which keep liquors in a fluor, are more eaſily 
ſeparated and rarefied into vapour, 1. e. in the lan- 
guage of the chemiſts, they are volatile; rarefying 
with an eaſy heat, and condenſing again with cold. 
But thoſe which are groſſer, and fo are leſs ſuſceptible 


of agitation, or which cohere by a ſtronger attraction, 


are not ſeparated without a ſtronger heat, or perhaps 
not without fermentation. And theſe laſt are the bo- 


dies which chemiſts called fixed; and yet theſe, being | 


rareſied by fermentation, become true permanent air; 
thoſe particles receding with the greateſt force, and 
being moſt difficultly | Hagar together, which, upon 
contact cohere the moſt ſtrongly. 
particles of permanent air are groſſer, and ariſe from 
denſer ſubſtances than thoſe of vapaurs ; thence it is, 


that true air is more ponderous than vapour; and that | 


a moiſt atmoſphere is lighter than a dry one, quantity 
for quantity. From the ſame repelling power it ſeems 


to be, that flies walk upon the water without wetting | 


their feet; and that the object-glaſſes of long tele- 
ſcopes lie upon one another without touching; and 
that dry powders are difficultly made to touch one an- 
other ſo as to ſtick together, unleſs by melting them, 
or wetting them with water, which, by exhaling, may 
bring them together; and that two poliſhed marbles, 
which by immediate contact {tick together, are yet dif- 


« ficultly brought ſo cloſe together as to ſtick.” 
He farther obſerves, „ That, all things conſidered, it 
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ſeems probable, God, in the beginning, formed matter 
ia folid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, 
of ſuch ſizes, figures, and with ſuch other properties, 
and in ſuch proportion to ſpace, as moſt conduced to 
the end for which he formed them; and that theſe 
primitive particles, being ſolid, are incomparably harder 
than any porous bodies compounded of them ; even 
ſo very hard as never to wear, and break in pieces : 
no — — power being able to divide what God him- 
ſelf made one in the firſt creation. While the par- 
ticles continue entire, they may compoſe bodies of one 
and the ſame nature and texture in all ages; but, 
ſhould they wear away, or break in pieces, the nature 
of things depending on them would be changed. Wa- 
ter and earth, compoſed of old worn particles, and 
fragments of particles, would not be of the fame na- 
ture and texture now with water and carth compoſed 
of entire particles in the beginning. And, therefore, 
that nature may be Ys the changes of corporeal 
things are to be placed only in the various ſeparations. 


And becauſe the | 


The particles of fluids, | 
' which do not cohere too ſtrongly, and are of ſuch a 
ſmallneſs, as renders them moſt ſuſceptible of thoſe | 


MAT 


« and new aflociations and motions, of theſe permanent 
particles; compound bodies being apt to break not; 
« the midſt of ſolid particles, but where thoſe particles 
« are Jaid together, and touch in a few points.” : 
It ſeems farther, That theſe particles have not on] 

« 55 inertiæ, accompanied with ſuch paſſive laws of 3 
« tion as naturally reſult from that force, but alſo that 
« they are moved by certain active principles, ſuch a * 
« that of gravity, and that which cauſeth fermentation. 
« and the coheſion of bodies. Theſe principles are to 
ce be conſidered not as occult qualities, ſuppoſed to re- 
« ſult from the ſpecific forms of things, but as general 
« laws of nature, by which the things themſelves are 
formed; their truth appearing to us by phæno 
« though their cauſes are not yet diſcovered.” 
Hobbes, Spinoza, &c. maintain all the beings in the uni. 
verſe to be material, and their differences to ariſe from 
their different modifications, motions, &. Thus matter 
extremely ſubtile, and in a briſk motion, they conceive, 
may think; and fo they exclude all ſpirits out of the 
world. See HoprisM and SPINOZISM. | 
Dr. Berkeley, on the contrary, argues againſt the exiſtence 
of matter itſelf; and endeavours to prove, that it is a 
mere ens rationts, and has no exiſtence out of the mind. 
See ABSTRACTION, BoDY, and EXISTENCE, 5 
Some late philoſophers have advanced a new hypotheſis 
concerning the nature and eſſential properties of matte». 
The firſt perſon who ſuggeſted, or at leaſt publiſhed an 
account of this hyphotheſis, was M. Boſcovich, in his 
Theoria Philoſophiæ Naturalis. Venice, 1763. He ſup. 
poſes that matter is not impenetrable, as before him it 
had been univerſally taken for granted; but that it con- 
ſiſts of phyſical points only, endued with powers of at- 
traction and repulſion, taking place at different diſtances, 


mena, 


that is, ſurrounded with various ſpheres of attraction and 


repulſion ; in the ſame manner as ſolid matter is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be. Provided, therefore, that any body 
move with a ſufficient degree of velocity, or have ſufi- 
cient momentum to overcome any power of repulſion 
that it may meet with, it will find no difficulty in making 
its way through any body whatever; for nothing will in- 
terfere, or penetrate another, but powers, ſuch as we 


know do in fact exiſt in the fame place, and counterba- 


lance and over-rule one another; a circumſtance which 
never had the appearance of a contradiction, or even of 


a difficulty. If the momentum of ſuch a body in motion 


be ſufficiently great, M. Boſcovich demonſtrates, that the 
particles of any body through which it paſſes, will not 


even be moved out of their place by it. With a degree 


of velocity ſomething leſs than this, they will be conſi- 
derably agitated, and 1gnition might perhaps be the con- 


ſequence ; though the progreſs of the body in motion 


would not be ſenſibly interrupted ; and with a ſtill leſs 
momentum it might not paſs at all. This theory M. Boſ- 
covich has taken great pains to illuſtrate and confirm; 
ſhewing, that it is by no means inconſiſtent with any 
thing that we know concerning the laws of mechanics, 
or our diſcoveries in natural philoſophy; and that a great 
variety of phenomena, particularly thoſe which relate to 
LIGHT, admit of a much eaſier ſolution upon this hypo- 
theſis than upon any other. The moſt obvious difficulty, 


fays Dr. Prieſtley, and indeed the only one that attends 


this hypotheſis, as it ſuppoſes the mutual penetrability of 
matter, ariſes from the difficulty we meet with in attempt- | 
ing to force two bodies into the ſame place. But it is 
demonſtrable, that the ficſt obſtruction ariſes from no ac- 


_ tual contact of matter, but from mere powers of repul- 


ſion. This difficulty we can overcome; and having got 
within one ſphere of repulſion, we fancy that we are now 


| impeded by the ſolid matter itſelf. But the very ſame 1s 


the apprehenſion of the generality of mankind with re- 
ſpect to the firſt obſtruction, Why, therefore, ſays he, 


may not the next reſiſtance be only another ſphere of re- 


pulſion, which may only acquire a greater force than we 
can apply to overcome it, without difordering the ar- 
rangement of the conſtituent particles; but which may 
be overcome by a body moving with the amazing velocity 
of light. 
This ſcheme of the mutual penetration of matter firſt oc- 
curred to Mr. Michell, independently of any commuli- 
cation with Mr. Boſcovich, on reading Baxter on the Im- 
materiality of the Soul. He found that this author's idea 
of malie was, that it conſiſted, as it were, of bricks ce- 
mented together by an immaterial mortar, 'Thetc bricks, 
if he would be conſiſtent in his reaſoning, were again 
compoſed of leſs bricks, cemented likewiſe by an umnmi- 
terial mortar, and fo on ad infinitum. This putting Mr. 
Michell upon the conſideration of the appearances of a- 
ture, he began to perceive that the bricks were ſo co- 
vercd with this immaterial mortar, that, if they had any 
exiſtence at all, it could not poſſibly be perceived ; eve 
effect being produced at leaſt in nine inſtances in got , 
be 2 


MAT 


tainly, and probably in the tenth alſo, by this immate- 


rial, ſpiritual, and penetrable matter. 
ing it neceſſary, 


ture, to admit of extended and penetrable immaterial 


ter; and obſerving farther, that all we perceive by con- 
tat, &c. is this penetrable immaterial ſubſtance, and 
not the impenetrable one, began to'think, that he might 


material ſubſtance; eſpecially as we know nothing more 
of the nature of ſubſtance than that it is ſomething which 
ſupports properties; which properties may be whatever 
| we pleaſe, provided they be not inconſiſtent with each 
other, that is, do not imply the abſence of each other. 
This by no means ſeemed to be the caſe, in ſuppoſing 
two ſubſtances to be in the ſame place at the ſame time, 
without excluding each other ; the objection to which is 
only derived from the reſiſtance we meet with to the 
touch, and is a prejudice that has taken its riſe from that 


make any alteration in this hypotheſis, it would be to 
ſuppoſe the force of the ſphere of repulſion next to wy 
of the indiviſible points, which conſtitute what we call 
ſolid bodies, not to be abſolutely infinite, but ſuch as may 
be overcome by the momentum of light. If, however, 
we conſider that Mr. Boſcovich makes this neareſt power 
of repulſion not to extend to any real ſpace, but to be 
' confined in the indiviſible point itſelf, it may appear to 
- be ſufficient for the purpoſe. Such is the account which 
Dru Prieſtley, a zealous and able advocate for this hypo- 
theſis, has given of it, in his Hiſtory, and preſent State 
of Diſcoveries relating to Light, &c. p. 390, &c. 
In conformity to this hypotheſis, Dr. Prieffley maintains, 
that matter is not that inert ſubſtance that it has been 


are neceſſary to its very being, and that no part of it ap- 
- pears to be impenetrable to other parts, 
he defines matter to be a ſubſtance, poſſeſſed of the pro- 
perty of extenſion, and of powers of attraction or re- 
pulſion, which are not diſtinct from matter, and foreign 
to it, as it has been generally imagined, but abſolutely 
eſſential to its very nature and being: fo that when bo- 
dics are diveſted of theſe powers, they become nothing 
at all. However, though he ſuppoſes that theſe powers 
__ _ are effential to the being of matter, inſomuch that it can- 

not exiſt without them as a material ſubſtance at all, he 
by no means maintains that they are ſelf-exiſtent in it; 
but that from whatever ſource theſe powers are derived, 
or by whatever being they are communicated, matter can- 


being withdraw its influence, the ſubſtance itſelf neceſ- 
farily ceaſes to exiſt, or is annihilated. Whatever ſo- 
| lidity any body has, it is poſſeſſed of only in conſequence 
of being endued with certain powers, and together with 
this cauſe, ſolidity, being no more than an effect, muſt 
ceaſe. Dr. Prieftley, in another place, has given a ſome- 
what different account of matter; according to which it 
is only a number of centres of attraction and repulſion ; 
or more properly of centres, not diviſible, to which di- 
vine agency is directed; and as ſenſation and thought are 

not incompatible with theſe powers, ſolidity, or impene- 


been thought repugnant to them, he maintains, that we 

baue no reaſon to ſuppoſe that there are in man two ſub- 
ſtances abſolutely diſtin& from each other. | 

on Matter and Spirit, 1777, paſſim. See SOUL. 

Dr. Price, in a correſpondence with Dr. Prieſtley, pub- 


trines of Materialiſm and Philoſophical Neceflity, 1778, 
has ſuggeſted a variety of unanſwerable objections againſt 
this hypothefis of the penetrability of matter, and againſt 
the concluſions which are drawn from it. This vis in- 
ertiæ of matter, he ſays, is the foundation of all that is 
_ demonſtrated by natural philoſophers concerning the 
laws of the collifion of bodies. This, in particular, is 
the foundation of fir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy, and 
eſpecially of his three laws of motion, Solid mattcr has 
the .power of acting on other matter by impulſe ; but 


the only way in which it is capable of acting, by any 
action that is properly its own, If it be ſaid, that one 
particle of matter can act upon another without con- 
tact and impulſe, or that matter can, by its own proper 
ſernoh, attract or repel other matter which is at a diſtance 
8 it, then a maxim hitherto univerſally received muſt 
e falſe, that « nothing can act where it is not.” Sir 


tion, that matter poſſeſſes an innate power of attraction, 
7 8 it can act upon matter at a diſtance, and attract 
wo op by its own a ency, an abſurdity into which, 
ought, no one could poſſibly fall. And in another 
Place he expreſsly diſclaims the notion of innate gravity, 


* 


Vor. III. NC 219. 


Mr. Mitchell, find- 
in order to ſolve the appearances of na- 


ſubſtance, if he maintained the impenetrability of mat- | 


as well admit of penetrable material, as penetrable im- 


circumſtance. Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, that if he were to 


ſuppoſed to be; that powers of attraction or repulſion | 


Accordingly, 


not exiſt without them; and if that ſuperior power or 


 trability, and conſequently a vis inertia, only, having | 
Diſquiſitions 


liſhed under the title of a Free Diſcuſſion of the Doc- 


unſolid matter cannot act at all b impulſe; and this is | 


: Newton in his letters to Dr. Bentley, calls the no- | 


MAT 


and has taken pains to ſhew that he did not take it to be an 
eſſential property of bodies. By the ſame kind of rea- 
ſoning purſued, it muſt appear, that matter has not the 
power of attracting and repelling ; that this power is 
the power of ſome foreign cauſe, acting upon matter ac- 
cording to ſtated laws; and that, conſequently, attrac 
tion and repulſion, not being actions, much leſs inherent 
qualities of matter, as ſuch, it ought not to be defined by 
them. And if matter has no other property, as Dr. 
Prieſtley aſſerts, . than the power of attracting and repel - 
ling, it muſt be a non-entity; becauſe this is a property 
that cannot belong to it. Beſides, all power is the power 
of ſomething ; and yet if matter is nothing but this 
power, it muſt be the power of nothing; and the very 
idea of it is a contradiction. If matter is not ſolid ex- 
tenſion, what can it be more than mere extenſion ? Far- 
ther, matter that is not ſolid is the ſame with pore; it 
cannot, therefore, poſſeſs what natural philoſophers mean 
by the momentum or force of bodies, which is always in 
proportion to the quantity of matter in bodies, void of 
pore, Momentum is the cauſe of reſiſtance, and not 
vice verſa. Moreover, within the ſphere of repulſion, 
the attraction of coheſion takes place; and this is the 
power which, according to Dr. Prieſtley, unites the parts 
of matter, and gives it exiſtence. But, ſince matter is 
penetrable, will not this attraction drive all the parts of 
it into one another, and cauſe them to coaleſce into no- 
thing? This effect muſt. follow, unleſs there exiſts, be- 
yond the ſphere of attraction, and nearer to matter, a 
ſecond ſphere of repulſion, which again prevents contact. 
Thus it appears evident, that if a power of attracting 

acts, it muſt contract itſelf into nothing; and that if a 
power of repulſion acts, it muſt diffipate itſelf into non 
thing. For a farther account of the arguments pro and 
con on this ſubject, we muſt refer to the work already 
cited. | | IM | 

MATTER, @therial. See /FTHERIAL. 

MATTER, ſubtilr. See MATERIA ſubtilis. 

MATTER, quantity of. See QUANTITY. N 

MATTER of deed ſignifies a truth to be proved, though not 
by any record: by which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſned 
from | 1 5 | 

MaTTER of record, which is that which may be proved by 
ſome record. | | | 
If a man be ſued to an exigent during the time he was in 


the king's wars, this is matter in deed, and not matter of _ 


© oh a 0 ; 
record; and therefore he that will aliege this for him- 


ſelf muſt come before the ſcire facias or execution be 
awarded againſt him; for, after that, nothing will ſerve 
but matter of record; that is, ſome error upon the pro- 
ceſs appearing upon record. | | | 
MATTER, foreign. See FOREIGN. | 
MATTHEW, or Goſpel of St. Matthew, a canonical book 
of the New Teſtament, St. Matthew is ſaid by many to 
have wrote his Goſpel in Judza, at the requeit of thoſe 
he had converted, and it is thought by ſome, as Baronius, 
Grotius, Voſſius, Jones, Wetſtein, &c. that he began 
it in the year 41, eight years after Chriſt's reſurrection. 
But according to others, as Mill, Baſnage, Dr. Lardner, 
&c. who follow the teſtimony of Irenæus, this goſpel 
was wrote in the time of Nero, about thirty years after 
our Saviour's aſcenſion, or about the year 64 or 65 of 
the vulgar epoch. It was written, according to the teſ- 
timony of moſt of the ancients, as Papias, A. D. 116, 
Irenzus in 178, Origin in 230, Euſebius in 315, Atha- | 
naſius, Cyril of Jerufalem, Epiphanius, Gregory Na- 
zianzen, Theodore Mopſueſtia, Jerome; Chryſoftom, 
&c. in the Hebrew or Syriac language, which was then 
common in Judza; but the Greek verſion of it, which 
now paſſes for the original, is ſaid to be as old as the 
apoſtolical times, However, many learned moderns, as 
Eraſmus, Calvin, Le Clerc, &c. are of opinion, that this 
goſpel was firſt wrote in Greek, which was much uſed 
at that time throughout the whole Roman empire, and 
particularly in Judæa: and it is alleged, that Papias, who 
firſt advanced this opinion, was a weak and credulous 
man. Le Clerc, Jones, Baſnage, Lardner, &c. are oi 
this opinion. Dr. Lardner obſerves on this point, that 
if St. Matthew did not write till about thirty years after 
our Lord's aſcenſion, which he thinks moſt probabte, 
he would uſe the Greek language ; but if he wrote his 
goſpel within the ſpace of eight years after Chrilt's aſ- 
cenſion, it is moſt likely that he wrote in the Hebrew. 
He adds, farther, that there was very early a Greek goſ- 
el of St. Matthew, cited and referred to by Clement of 
Ron Ignatius, Polycarp, Juſtin Martyr, and others; 
that many of the ancients do not ſeem to have fully be- 
lieved that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, becaule they have 
ſhewn very little regard to the Hebrew edition of it: 
that there are not in our Greek goſpel of St. Aal he 
any marks of a tranſlation; that there is no where any 
probable account who tranſlated this goſpel into Greek; 
| 40 


and 


M A U 


and beſides, as che Greek goſpel was tranſlated into He- 
brew in very early days of Chriſtianity, many not ex- 
- amining it particularly, nor indeed being able to do it, 
for want of underſtanding the language, might imagine, 
that it was firſt writ in Ns. Hence, according to 
Dr. Lardner, ſprung the opinon, that Matthew pub- 
liſhed his goſpel at Jeruſalem, or in Judza, for the 
Jewiſh believers and at their requeſt, before he went 
abroad to other people: whereas he apprehends, that 
this goſpel, as well as the others, were writ and intend- 
ed for believers of all nations; and that the Nazarene 
© goſpel was St. Matthew's goſpel, tranſlated from Greek, 
with the addition of ſome other things, taken from the 
other goſpels, and from tradition. Allowing the date of 
this goſpel already aſſigned, he cannot conceive the rea- 
ſon why Matthew ſhould write in Hebrew any more than 
any of the other evangeliſts; for it * be reckoned | 
highly probable, or even certain, that he underſtood Greek, 
before he was called by Chriſt to be an apoſtle. Whilſt 
a publican, he would have frequent occaſions both to write 
and ſpeak Greek, and could not diſcharge his office, with- 
cout underſtanding that language. Lardner's Credibility, 
Ke. wol. % Cap. . I | 
St. MaTTHEW's day, is a feſtival obſerved on the twenty- 
firſt of September. 3 | 
MATTHIOLA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 
nogynia Claſs, the characters of which are theſe : the cup 
is a cylindrical perianthium, is very ſhort, erect, and un- | 
divided, and remains after the flower is fallen ; the flower | 
is monopetalous, and conſiſts of a very long tube, which 
dilates, 5 degrees, into a large and wide mouth, with 
a ſmooth or undivided edge; the ſtamina are five pointed 
filaments, ſhorter than the flower; the apices are ſimple; 
the germen of the piſtil is globoſe, and is placed beneath 
the cup; the ſtyle is very E and of the length of 
the cup; the ſtigma is large and obtuſe; the fruit is a 
drupe of a globoſe figure, containing only one cell, and 
crowned with the cup : the ſeed is a globoſe nut or ſtone, | 
containing a kernel of the fame globoſe form. | 
MA'FTINS, from the Italian mattzna, or the French matin, 
morning, the firit part in the daily ſervice of the Romiſh 
church. | Ne, . 5 | 
Mattins are ſometimes held early in the morning, ſome- 


times at midnight, and ſometimes the evening before; and 


infirm people even in monaſteries, are diſpenſed from at- 
tending mattins. : 

MATTKEM, in Ornithology, a common name in Germany 

for the MATKNELTZEL. | | 

MATUITVUl, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird, 
of the turdus or thruſh kind, and of the bigneſs of the 
common ſtarling. See CURICAc a. 

MATULAM. — Hydrops ad MaTULam. See HypRops. 

MATURANT IA, in Medicine, &c. ripeners; or ſuch things 

aàãs promote maturation. See SUPPURATION. _ 

MATURAQUE, in {chthyslogy, the name of an American 
fiſh, of the harengiform kind, and having only one ſhort | 
fin on the back, It ſeldom grows to more than four 
inches long, and is ſomewhat flatiſh, but not very broad; 
its head is very broad, and covered with a ſhelly cruſt ; 
Fo caught in lakes, not in rivers, and is a well taſted 

MATURATION fruit, in Gardening. See CAPRIFI- 

CATION, FORCING, and HoT-beds, _ 

MATURATION, in Pharmacy, a preparation of fruits, or 
other ſunples, gathered before their maturity, to fit them | 

to de eaten, or for other uſes. See FRu1T, &c. 5 

MAUCUACO, in Zoclogy, is made a diſtinct genus of 
animals, with ſix cutting teeth, and two canine teeth in 
each jaw, a ſharp-pointed viſage like a fox, and feet form- 
ed like a hand. This genus comprehends ſeveral ſpecies 
of the LEMUR, according to the Linnæan ſyſtem. See 
Loris, MonGooz, &c. 

MAUDPTIHOCA, the caſſada, or the poiſonous root of which 
bread is made in many parts of the Weſt Indies. 0 

MAUDLIN, in Botany. See YARROW, and AGERA- 
TUM. 

MAVIS, in Ornithology, the common name of the ſong- 
thruſh, or THROSTLE. | | a 2 

MAUNCH, the figure of an ancient ſleeve of a coat, ſo 

called by the heralds; and is borne in many gentlemen's 
eſcutcheons; as in the earl of Huntingdon's. See Tab. 

Herald. g. 40. 

MAUND, in our Old Writers, a kind of great baſket or | 
hamper, containing eight bales, or two fats: it is com- 
monly a quantity of eight bales, of unbound booke, each 
bale having one thouſand pounds weight. Book of Rates, 


P. 3- 
 MAUNDY, or Mauxpty Thurſday, Dies Manpar1, 
the Thurſday before Eaſter; fo called from the French 
maden 16. ſportula; it being a cuſtom on that day to 


give a largeſs or bounty to certain poor men, whoſe feet | 


the king formerly waſhed, as a mark of humility, and in 


© obedience to the command of Chriſt, | 


St. MAUR, N 


MAUROCENIA, in Botany. See Hottentot CRERRRV. 
MAUROUSE, the name of a creature of the deer kin, 


MAUSOLEUM, a magnificent tomb, or funeral mony- 


| inſcribed with an epitaph; erected in honour of ſome em 


MAW. See ABOMASUS. 
Maw, ſca. | | 
MAXILL#, in Anatomy, the. jaws of thoſe parts of an 


_ ticating the food. 


MAxILLA 


MAX : 


of, in Ecclefraftical Hiſtny 

mous ſociety of . Wh was leer | 
the year 1620, by the expreſs order of Gregory XV A 
enriched by Urban VIII. in 1627, with ſeveral * Ra 
tions and privileges. This fociety has been diſtinguithe 


by the great number of excellent rules and inſtitutions 


that are obſeryed in it, and by the regular lives and 


learned labours of its members. "Thoſe who have an; 
acquaintance with the hiſtory and progreſs of learni 11 
Europe, well know what ſignal advantages the republic 
of letters has derived from the eſtabliſhment of this fa. 
mous congregation, whoſe numerous And admirable pro- 
ductions have caſt a great light upon all the yariou; 
branches of philology and belles lettres, and whoſe re. 
ſearches have taken in the whole circle of ſciences, phi. - 
loſophy excepted. Theſe Benedictins ſtill maintain the;r 
literary fame, by the frequent publication of laborious 
and learned productions in all the various branches of fa. 
cred and profane literature. | 


ind, 
the 


mentioned by 1 It ſeems to be the ſame with 
1 mas, 


dama Virginiana of Ray, one of which creatures 
in his time, kept alive in St. James's park, 

This is not certain, however; for Joſſelyn's deſcription 
is very imperfect; he only ſays it is like the mooſe-deer 
but is ſmall, and has ſmall horns. Wc 


MENT, decorated with architecture and ſculpture, and 
wy, prince, or other illuſtrious perſon. _ 5 
he word comes from Mauſolus, the name of a king of 
Caria, to whom Artemiſia, his widow, erected a moſt 
2 monument that has ſince been numbered among 
the ſeven wonders of the world; calling it, from his 
name, Mauſoleum. It was ſixty- three feet long, almoſt 
four hundred and eleven feet in compaſs, and about 
thirty-five feet high, ſurrounded with thirty-ſix columns, 
that were beautified in a wonderful manner, Pliny has 
deſcribed it, lib. xxxvi. cap. 5. Afterwards the fame 
name was given to all coſtly monuments. Thus the 
ſtately monument was called, which Auguſtus built, dur. 
ing his ſixth conſulſhip, between the Flaminia Via and 
the Tiber, to be a burial place for him and his family, 
and which Strabo has deſcribed in his fifth book. It is 
alſo the name which Florus, lib. iv. cap. 11. gives to 
the monuments of the kings of Egypt, wherein Cleopatra 
ſhut herſelf up, and put herſelf to death. Many autho- 
rities teſtify, that the Romans gave this name to thoſe 
ſepulchres whoſe ſtructure was magnificent. 


| MAusoLEUM is alſo uſed to ſignify the decorationof a fiQitious | 


tomb, or catafalca, in funeral pomp. 


See Sea-MALL. | | 


animal, wherein the teeth are ſet, and which ſerve for maſ- 


The maxillz are two in number, and are denominated, 
from their ſituation, ſuperior, and inferior. 
N or the upper jaw, is immoveable in 
man, and all other animals we know of; excepting parrots, 
crocodiles, and the acus vulgaris, or gar-fiſh. Vide Ray 
ert FL p- r - ee 
The upper jaw comprehends not only the two large bones 
named /a maæillaria, from maxilla, by which this por- 
tion of the face is expreſſed, but likewiſe the two «fe 
 MALARUM, the two o//u UNGUIS, ar fachrymalia, the tuo 
ofJa NAS the two offa PALATI, the two of/a convoluta, Or 
lower ſhells of the Noss, and one ſingle bone called vom. 
All theſe amount to thirteen in number. In this jaw ate 
alveoli, or ſockets, for ſixteen teeth. See Tab. Anat. Oel. 
g. I. lit. d. | | | 
3 inferior, or the lower jaw, only conſiſts of two 
bones, which unite in the middle of the chin, by the in- 
tervention of a cartilage, which hardens as the child 
grows; and at length, about the age of ſeven years, be- 
coming bony, joins the two bones into a continued one 
reſembling the Greek v. See Tab. Anat. Oleo.) fig: J. 
* J.. 
It conſiſts of two tables, betwixt which is a ſpongy ſub- 
ſtance, in children medullary. The fore-part is ſnallou, 
juſt ſufficient to afford ſockets for ſixteen teeth; it has 
two proceſſes, the corone and condyloides; four holes 
or foramina for the paſſage of veſſels, and five pair of pro- 
per muſcles, viz. the crotaphytes or temporal, the maſse. 
ter, biventer or digaſtricus, pterygoideus internus, af 
terygoideus externus. See each in its place. 
| Ehe ower jaw is connected wich the oſſa temporum by 
a my ſingular kind of articulation, partaking of the na. 
ture both of a ginglymus and arthrodia, and termed by 
Winſlow amphidiarthrohs. Its principal motions are Up 
ward and downward; and in all the different degrees 


thereof we can thruſt it forward, pull it backward, = 


6 - 8 1 „ 
75 „* . 
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turn it to either ſide; and in the fame manner, in any 
degree of motion forward, backward, or laterally, we 
can raife or depreſs it. The mechaniſm of this articula- 
tion of its Motions depend on a cartilage. | 
MAXILLE quariusy in Anatomy, a name given by Veſalius, 
and ſomę others, to one of the muſcles of the lower jaw, | 
commonly known by tae name of the DIGASTRICUS, and 
called by Albinus, BIVENTER maxille inferioris. 
MAXILLAM attollens tertius in Anatomy, a name given by 
Riolanus, and ſome others, to a muſcle of the face, more | 
generally known by the name of MASSETER. 
MAXILLARY bones, maxillaria oſſa, or great bones of the 
upper jaw, are two in number, ſituated one on each fide, 
in the anterior and middle part of the face; their con- 
formation is very irregular, and they are of very conſider- 
able extent. Anatomiſts generally divide them into the 
external and internal ſides. By the external ſide they 
mean all that appears in an entire ſkull, without taking. 
in the arch of the palate; and by the internal fide, that 
| which makes part of the arch of the palate, and all that 
is turned to the ſeptum narium. The ſeparation of this 
bone, by a ſmall tranſverſe ſuture behind the foramen 
 inciſorium, is ſeldom. found but in young ſubjects, before 
the oſſification is completed. The max:/lary bone is almoſt 


arch, and at the point of the orbitrary apophyſis. 

The o maxillaria are connected with the os frontis, os 
cthmoide n os ſphenoides, o!Ja unguis, ofſa malarum, ofſa naſi, 
l ſaà palati, vomer, conch@ narium inferiores, and with one 
mother. They aſſiſt in forming the organ of maſtica- 
tion, the arch of the palate, the cheeks, the orbits, the 
noſe, &. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 32, ſeq. See Jaw. 
MAxILLARY gland, MAXILLARIS glandulu, a conſiderable | 


form one trunk, that paſſes under the mylohyoideus, and 
meets with the mexi//ary gland of the other fide within 
the fore-teeth of the lower jaw, having diſtinct orifices 
with a papilla on each ſide the frænum linguz. See 
__ Grand and Moura. ES 


dewr the lower jaw, and ſerving to move it; theſe, with the 
two hypophthalmic muſcles, which are placed under the 
eyes, are the four cephalic muſcles of fiſhes according to 
authors. 1 fEs LIE 8 

MAXIM, denotes an eſtabliſhed propoſition or principle. 
In which ſenſe it amounts to much the ſame with ax1om. 
Maxims are a kind of propoſitions, which have paſſed for 
| pronighes of ſcience ; and which, being ſelf-evident, have 
been by ſome ſuppoſed innate. TS, 
A maxim in law is ſaid to be a propoſition, of all men 
confeſſed and granted without argument or diſcourſe. 
Muxims of the law are holden for law; and all other 
caſes that may be applied to them, ſhall be taken for 


ooks, which are many and various, are ſuch as the fol- 
lowing, viz. It is a maxim, that land ſhall deſcend from 
the father to the ſon, &c. That if a man have two ſons, 
| by divers venters, and the one purchaſe lands and die 
without iſſue, the other ſhall never be his heir, &c. That 
ds no eſtate can be veſted in the king, without matter of 
record, ſo none can be diveſted out of him but by matter 
of record. That an obligation, or matter in writing can- 
ing. Co. Litt. 11. 141. Sce LAw. 
MAXIMUM, in Mathematics, denotes the greateſt quan- 
uty attainable in any given caſe. | 
By which it ſtands oppoſed to MUVIMUN. 
Methodus de Maximis & Minis, a method ſo called, in 
ule among mathematicians, whereb they arrive at the 
greateſt or leaſt poſſible quantity attainable in any caſe. 
If the lemiordinates of any curve continually increaſe or 
decreaſe to ſome certain term, which once paſled, they 


begin again to decreaſe or increaſe, the method whereby | 


2 maxima & minima, i. e. their greateſt and leaſt 
wa are determined, is called the method de mavximis 
nme; Which, it is true, may be uſed to determine 


rp; but then they muſt always be repreſented by the 
Emordinates of curves, | 
3 flowing quantity in an equation be propoſed to be 
*wrmmed by any. extreme value, the rule is: having 
but the equation into fluxions, let the fluxion of that 
a (wioſe extreme value is ſought) be ſuppoſed 
= ; 2 5 Oy Means all thoſe members of the equation, 
3 it is tound, will vaniſh, and the remaining ones 
| 1 te determination of the maximum or minimum 
abe realpn of tho rule 1s, that every maximum or i nimum 
„ain its own nature, a. ſtable quantity, becauſe at that 
. derm vrhere a 


all compact, and without diploe, except in the alveolary | 


gland of the conglomerate kind, ſituate on the inſide, 
under the lower jaw- bone, near the muſculus digaſtricus. | 
5 diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral branches of duSts, which | 


MaxIiLLARY muſcles, in fiſh, two large muſcles. placed un- 


| 2 1 Inſt. 11. 67. 4 Rep. The maxims in our law- | 


not be diſſolved by an agreement by word, without writ- 


+ * n : « : . 
other quantities tat increaſe or decreaſe to any certain | 


quantity becomes a maximum or minimum, 


2 A 


MAX 


it can neither be increaſing or decreaſing, to deter- 
mine, therefore, any flowing quantity to a maximum or 
minimum, is to make it aps of a flowing) a permanent 


one; but the fluxion of a permanent quantity is equal to 
eg This we hall illuſtrate by the following exam- 
ple. | | „„ 

I. To deter mine the greateſt or leaſt applicate in an algebraic 
curve. Since, in curves that, have a maximum and 2 
minimum, the tangent TM Tab. Analyfis, fig. 4. and fig. 
26: ) degenerates at length into DE, — 2 4 
lel to the axis, and ſo the perpendicular MH coincides 
with the greateſt or leaſt applicate CG; in the caſe of 
maximum and minimum; the ſubtangent IP becomes in- 
finite, and the ſubnormal PH equal to nothing : but 
FR. If then 110; we ſhall find 5 =o; and 


Xx 


becauſe of PT === = & (the note of affinity) x = oo. 


y | 
It is poſſible for the tangent HG fig. 5.) to lie directly 
againſt the ſemidiordinate G C; in which caſe the ſub- 


tangent P'T is equal to nothing, and the ſubnormal 


PH is infinite. But PT'= * =0; therefore if 72 


So, we ſhall have +=0; or becauſe PH = 2 =: 8 


£4 Fa 
we find y = o; both + and y being, in reſpect of z, 
infinitefimals. From the equation of the curve, there- 
fore, we are to find the value of j, which is to be made 
equal either to nothing, or to infinity, that we may have 
the value of the abſcifs, to which the greateſt applicate 1s 
co-ordinate. | | TN | 
II. To cut a right line A B (figs 6.) in ſuch a manner in 
D, that the rectangle AD and DB Hall be the 8 
that can poſſibly be, thus conſtructed. Let AB =a, A 
=; then will DB -a—x; conſequently AD x DB 


 =ax—xx ſome maximum; and hence its fluxion will 


be equal to nothing, as being conceived at a circle to 
WIICH- | „ %]«ꝓ % 8 


| Wherefore ax—=2xx=2yz=0 


1 


— — 


add. 


a=2x=0 
Ta=s 


The line AB therefore is to be cut into two equal parts; 


and the ſquare is the greateſt of all rectangles, whoſe 
altitudes and baſes, taken together, are equal to each 
other. 8 | 5 7 I 

III. To find the fraftion which ſhall exceed its cube by the 


greateſt quantity poſſible: Let x denote a variable quantity, 
expreſſing number in general; then the excels of x above 


x3 being univerſally repreſented by x , we ſhall have 
the fluxion of this quantity, or + 3* ˙ o; and there- 
fore, x= Vs the fraction required. | 

IV. To determine the greateſt refangle that can be in- 
ſeribed in a given triangle. Let the baſe AC of the 


triangle Tab. III. 4naly/is, fig. 66.) = b, and its altitude 


BD-=a; and let the altitude BS of the inſcribed ret- 
angle mc, conſidered as variable, be x then, becauſe of 


the parallel lines AC, ac, it will be BD (a): AC (5) 


ba—bs 


DS (ax): 1 


3 1 
rectangle, or ac x BS will be = WEE Tee; whoſe 


baz—2bxx 


fluxi on being = 0, we ſhall have K Ia: 


a 

and, therefore, the greateſt inſcribed rectangle is that 
whoſe altitude is juſt half the altitude of the triangle. 
V. To determine the greateſt cylinder, d g. that can be in- 
ſcribed in a given cone ADB, ((Tab. III. A4naly/ts, fig. G7.) 
Let a=BC, the altitude of the cone þ = AD, the dia- 
meter of its baſe; x= fg (4b) the diameter of the cy- 


linder, conſidered as variable; p = n &c. the 


area of the circle whoſe diameter is unity: then the 


areas of circles being to one another as the ſquares of 


their diameters, we have, 1*: **: :: . the area of 
the circle { gr. Moreover, from the ſimilarity of the 
triangles ABC and Ad /, we have 1% (AC): 4 (BC) 
246 1(A4) % ee which multiplied by 


pabax*—pax* 


for the ſolid content of 


the area p x* gives 


the cylinder; which being a maximum, its fluxion 


mul be = 0; conſequently 2 


and d ==: whence it appears, that the inſcribed 
3 ; 
cylinder 


Sac: whence the area of the 
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cylinder will be the greateſt poſſible, when the altitude 
thereof is juſt ; of the altitude of the whole cone. 
VI. To find the greateſt cone that can be inſcribed in a 


den ſphere. Let A D (fg. 68.) the diameter of the 
fotiare = 4 ,78539, &c. the area of a circle, whoſe 
diameter is 1, be Se; and AC, the altitude of the 
cone, ; then CD =a—x. Then by 35 Euc. 3. AC x 
CDS CB; i.e. x XxX a—x=ax—x*= CB“; therefore 
becauſe the ſquare of the diameter is four times the 
quare of the radius) by 2 Euc. 12. 4 acx—4 cx*= the 
area of the cone's baſe; which, by 10 Euc. 12. drawn into 
Ix is 4acx*—4cx3 = the cone's ſolidity a maximum: 
therefore, ſince all the affirmative powers of a quantity 
that is a maximum or minimum, as well as the ſum, re- 
mainder, product, or quotient, ariſing from the maximum 
or minimum, and any invariable quantity are a maxima Or 
minima likewiſe, a x* — x* =a maximum : and its fluxion 
24 r* 3* K o; which divided 


x x gives 2 4 


Ne 
So, and 3x 2, and æ A: ſo that the cone will be 


a maximum, when its altitude is 2 of the ſphere's diame- 
ter. The reader may find a variety of other examples in 
Simpſon's Fluxions, vol. i. ſect. 2. and Rowe's Flux. 
chap. 4. | | | | 


The fluxion of the baſe of a curve, or its abſciſſa being | 


given, when the fluxion of the ordinate vaniſhes, the 
tangent becomes parallel to the baſe, and the ordinate, 
moſt commonly, is a maximum or minimum, according 


to the rule given by authors on this ſubject, and men- 


tioped in the preceding part of this article. But it is to 


be obſerved, that if the ſecond fluxion of the ordinate | 


vanifh at the fame time, and the third fluxion be real, 
this rule does not hold ; for the ordinate is, in that caſe, 
neither a maximum nor 2 minimum. If the firſt, ſecond, 
and third fluxions vaniſh, and the fourth fluxion be real, 


the ordinate is a maximum or minimum. The general rule | 


given by Mr. Maclaurin, is, that when the firſt fluxion of 
the offinato, with its fluxions of any ſubſequent ſuc- 
ce»ſive orders vaniſh, aud the number of all theſe fluxions 
that vaniſh is odd, then the ordinate is a maximum, or 
minimum, according as the fluxion of the next order to 
theſe is negative or poſitive. But if the number of all 
the fluxions of the ordinate, of the firſt and ſubſequent 
ſucceſſive orders that vaniſh, be an even number, the 
ordinate is then neither a maximum nor a minimum. See 
Treat. Fluxions, book i. chap. 9. and book ii. chap. 
F. art. 859. The greateſt and leaſt ordinates are like- 
. wiſe 1 in ſome caſes, by ſuppoſing y to be in- 
finite in reſpect of x. But there are ſeveral exceptions 
to this rule. See Maclaurin. loc. cit. art.' 262, 865. 
A late author has formed ſome objections to the uni- 
verſality of Mr. Maclaurin's rule. See the Harmony of 
Ancient and Modern Geometry, by Mr. Paman. Lond. 
1745, 4to. in the Preface, | 1 
MAXX, in Mineralog), a name given by ſome to mundic, 
a ſulphureous mineral, common in the tin- mines of Corn- 
wall, and elſewhere. 1 5 
MAY, Malus, the fifth month in the year, reckoning 
from our firſt, or January; and the third, counting the 
your to begin with March, as the Romans anciently did. 
t was called Mains by Romulus, in reſpect to the 
_ ſenators and nobles of his city, who were named ma- 
Jores; as the following month was called Junius, in 
honour of the youth of Rome, in honorem juniorum, who 
ſerved him in the war; though ſome will have it to 


have been thus called from Maia, the mother of Mer- | 


cury, to whom they offered ſacrifice on the firſt day of 
it; and Papias derives it from Madius, co quod tunc terra 
madeat. | | 


In this month the ſun enters Gemini, and the plants of | 


the earth in general begin to flower. | 
The month of May was under the protection of Apollo; 
and in it alſo they kept the feſtival of Bona Dea, that of 
the goblins, called LEMURIA; and the ceremony of | 
© REGIFUGIUM, or the expulſion of the kings. 
Ihe vulgar have a great opinion of the virtues of May- 
DEW, and May-BUTTER. _ 
The month of May has ever been 
to love; and yet the ancients, as well as many of the 
moderns, look on it as an unhappy month for marriage. 
The original reaſon may perhaps be referred to the feaſt 
of the Lemures, which was held in it. Ovid alludes to 
this in the fifth of his Faſti, when he ſays, 
| Necvidue tædis eadem, nec virginis apta 
Tempora; que nupfit, non diuturna fuit : 
. © Hae quoque de cauſa, fi te proverbia tangunt, 
2 Menſe malum Maio nubere vulgus ait. 
Mav-apple. See Duck's-foot.. 
May-bu/h. See MEDLAR. 
Mayr-dew. See DEW. 
Mav-duke, a ſpecies of CHERRY. 


| MAZONOMUS, among the Ancients, à very 


eſteemed favourable | 


of this liquor muſt be evaporated by' boiling, 


May-lily. See LiLy of the valley, 


2 - 


MEA 


8 See I r r 
AVA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the pen. 
the Phillippine aal es : ſmall poses of . 
leſs than our's, and very common among them. It den 
on rice, and is very dellructive .,, ION 
MAYS, See Maize. „ „ 
MAYHEM. See Mann. | 8 
MArnEu, appeal of. See APPEAL _ _ | 
MAYL, in Falconry, ſignifies to pinion, the wings of , 
MAYOR, or Mato, the chief magiſtrate or governor in 
the cities, and moſt corporation-towns of England; 
choſen annually by his peers out of the number of the 
aldermen, See ALDERMAN. 8 | 
The word, according to Verſtegan, comes from the an. 
cient Engliſh mater, ablc, 28 of the verb may, or can 
The mayor of the place is the king's lieutenant, and, with 
the aldermen and common-council, can make law 
called bye-laws, for the government of the place, Re 
has alſo the authority of a kind of judge, to determine 
matters, and to mitigate the rigour of the lay, 85 
King Richard I. A. D. 1189, firſt changed the bailif; of 
London into mayors ; by whoſe example others were af. 
terwards appointed. | bi | 
Mayors of corporations d erh of peace, pro tempore 
and they are mentioned in ſeveral ſtatutes; but no perſon 
ſhall bear any office of magiſtracy concerning the goyery. 
ment of any town, corporation, &c, that hath not te. 
ceived the ſacrament, according to the church of Eng · 
land, within one year before his election; and who ſha 
not take the oaths of ſupremacy, &c. Stat. 13 Car: II. 
A | EA 8 7 
W % ͤ » os 
MAZ A, a name given by the ancients to a fort of food, in 
common uſe among the poorer ſort of people. It is made 
of the meal of parched barley, ſprinkled with ſome liquid, 
and was eaten with honey, or with defrutum. —_ 
Hippocrates every where ſpeaks of this as of a coarſe 
kind of bread, and adviſes the changing the common 
finer bread, in the ſpring ſeaſon, for.this coarſer kind, as 
a thing very conducive to health. He ſeems every - 
who to conſider bread as the drier, and maza the moiſttr 
let. LIENS n go mph tet. Joja 
Maza, Mata, _—_ the Athenians, a ſort of cake, which 
was the common fare of ſuch as were entertained at the 
qe expence in the common-hall, or PRYTANEUN. 
Theſe eakes were made with flour boiled with water ant 


oil. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. invoe. + - 
MAZE, in Gardening. See LABYRINTH, l 
| large diſh, 
commonly of wood, in which the MAZ A was ſerved. , 
MAZORAH, among the Jews, denotes the ſcience of read- 
ing the ſcriptures. See MASORAH. 5 
MAZ UR, a ſpecies of birds, which the Arabian failors 
eſteem very lucky, becauſe it lays its eggs cloſe by the ſea- 
ſhore before . weather; ſo that when theſe are ob- 
ſerved, they promiſe themſelves a ſafe voyage. They 
alſo pretend. that this bird gives notice to ſailors, when 
the ſhip approaches ary danger, by flying and fluttering 
up and down. | e | 
MEAD, a wholeſome, agreeable liquor, prepared of honey 
and water. | PPE e 2937: | 
One of the beſt methods of preparing mead is as follows : 
Into twelve gallons of water ſlip the whites of fix eggs; 
mixing theſe well together, and to the mixture adding 
twenty pounds of honey. Let the liquor boil an hour, 
and when boiled, add cinnamon, ginger, cloves, mace, 
and a little roſemary. - As ſoon as it is cold, put 2 
ſpoonful of yeſt to it, and tun it up, keeping the veſſc! 
filled as it works; when it has done working, ſtop it up 
cloſe ; and when fine, bottle it off for ule. | 
Thorley ſays, that mead, not inferior to the beſt of foreign 
wines, may be made in the following manner: put three 
pounds of the fineſt honey to one gallon of water, and 
two lemon-peels to each gallon ; boil it half an hour, 
well ſcummed ; then put in, while boiling, lemon-peel: 
work it with yeſt ; then put it in your. veſſel with the 
cel, to ſtand hve or ſix months, and bottle it off for ule. 
f it is to be kept for ſeveral years, put four pounds to 
allon of water. 
he author of the Dictionary of Chemiſtry directs to chuſe 
the whiteſt, pureſt, and beſt-taſted honey, and to put it 
into a kettle with more than its weight of water: à part 
and the 
liquor ſcummed, till its conſiſtence is ſuch, that 2 freln 
egg ſhall be ſupported on its ſurface, without ſinking 
more than half its thickneſs into the liquor; then the 
liquor is to be ſtrained, and poured through 4 funnel 
into a barrel ; this barrel, which ought to be nearly full, 
muſt be expoſed to heat as equable as poſſible, from 20 
to 27 or 28 degrees of Mr. Reaumur's thermometer, tak: 
ing care that the bung- hole be ſlightly covered, but rot 
1 | 


cloſed 


d. he phenomena of the ſpirituous fermentation 
| Le ot in His liquor, and will ſubſiſt during two or 
three months, ages to the degree of heat; after 
which they will diminiſh and ceaſe. During this fer- 
mentation, the barrel muſt be filled up occaſionally with 
more of the fame kind of liquor of honey, ſome *of 
| which ought to be kept apart, on purpoſe to replace the 
liquor which flows out of the barrel in froth. When 
the fermentation ceaſes, and the liquor has become der 
vinous, the barrel is then to be put into a cellar, and well 
cloſed; à year afterwards the mead will be fit to be put 
into bottles. 4 : ä 
The duty on mead ſold by retail, or otherwiſe, is 1144. 
a gallon, to be paid by the maker. | | 
MEADIA, Dodecatheon, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia elaſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has 
a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into five long 


ſegments, which are reflexed ; the flower hath one petal | 


cut into five parts, whoſe limb is reflexed backward ; it 
has five ſhort ſtamina, ſitting in the tube, connected at 
the top with a conical germen, terminated by an obtuſe 
ſtigma z the empalement becomes an oblong oval capſule, 


with one cell, opening at the top, and filled with ſmall 


ſeeds; we have but one ſpecies of this plant, which is a 
native of Virginia, and was named after Dr. Mead, 


FADOW, in Huſbandry, in its general ſienification, | 


means paſture, or graſs land, annually mown for hay ; 
but is more particularly applied to lands that are ſo low 
as to be too moiſt for cattle to graze upon them, in win- 
ter, without ſpoiling the ſward. | 


Too much water, and too little are equally prejudicial to | 


 meadow-grounds: The beſt lands for meadow-paſture are 


either low lands, or hanging grounds, where there is | 


rich ſoil and a moiſt bottom; eſpecially where any little 


brook, 2 ſpring, may be brought over it; and 
0 


where there is ſome deſcent in the meadow, that the 
water may not lodge on it. Theſe meadows are much 
better for the. farmer than thoſe near large rivers, where 
great crops are often loſt. 


hoſe that may be overflowed at pleaſure are called water- | 


meadows ; theſe ſhould never be overflowed till the end 


of March, except once or twice in winter, when there 


0 


are ſuch floods as bring a from deal of foil from the 
upper lands; and, if the fea 

be of great ſervice to the graſs, if the medows are over- 
flowed again; but then the cattle ſhould not be turned 


in till the ſward is dry enough to bear their weight. 


Miller recommends the weeding of meadows in April 
and October, with a ſpaddle, and rolling them with a 
heavy roller in ſpring and autumn. | 

MEADOW graſs. See GRASS. 


MA Dow] ruc. See Rus. 


MEapow ſaffron. See SAFFRON. 

MEapow ſweet. See SPIRAZA. 

MEADOW trefoil., See TRETOIL. 125 

MEAL. The meal or flour of England is the fineſt and 
whiteſt in the world. The French is uſually browner, 
and the German browner than that. Our 3 keeps 
well with us, but in carrying abroad it often contracts 


damp, and becomes bad. All flour is ſubject to breed 


worms; theſe are white in the white flour, and brown 
in that which is brown; they are therefore not always 
diſtinguiſhable to the eye; but when the flour feels 


damp, and ſmells rank and muſty; it may be conjectured 


that they are there in great abundance. 


The colour and the weight are the two things which 


denote the value of meal or flour; the whiter and the 
heavier it is, other things being alike, the better it al- 
ways is. Pliny mentions theſe two characters as the 
marks of good flour, and tells us, that Italy, in his time, 


5 produced the fineſt in the world. This country, indeed, 


was famous before his time for this produce; and the 
Greeks have celebrated it; and Sophocles, in particular, 
125 that no flour is ſo white, or ſo good as that of Italy. 
The corn of this country has, however, loſt much of 
its reputation ſince that time; and the reaſon of this 
ſeems to be, that the whole country being full of ſulphur, 
alum, vitriol, marcaſites, and bitumens, the air may 


have, in time, affected them ſo. far, as to make them 


diffuſe themſelves through the earth, and render it leſs 
fit for vegetation; and the taking fire of ſome of theſe 
inflammable minerals, as has ſometimes happened, is 
alone ſufficient: to alter the nature of all the land about 


the places where they are. Deſland. Trait. Phyſ. 


The flour of England, though it pleaſes by its whiteneſs, 
yet 1t wants ſome of the other qualities e in flour; 


the bread that is made of it is brittle, and does not hold 
together, but after keeping a few days becomes hard and 


dry, as if made of chalk, and is full of cracks in all 
parts; and this muſt be a great diſadvantage in it, when 


intended for the ſervice of an army, or the like occafions, 


ere: there is no baking every day, but the bread of 
one _— mult neceſſarily be kept a long time, 


on ſhould prove dry, it will | 
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The flour of Picardy is very like that of England, and 
after it has been kept ſome time, is found improper for 
making into paſte or _ The French are forced 


either to uſe it immediately on the grinding, or elſe to 
mix it with an equal quantity of the flour of Britanny, 
which is coarſer, but more unctuous and fatty; but nei- 
ther of theſe kinds of flour keep well. | 
The flour of almoſt any country will do for the home 
_ conſumption of the place; as it may be always freſh 
round ; but the great care to' be aſed in ſelecting it is 
in order to the ſending it abroad, or furniſhing ſhips for 
their own uſe, The Eline humidity of the ſea air ruſts 
metals, and fouls every thing on board, if great care be 
not taken in the preſerving them. This alſo makes the 
flour damp and mouldy, and is often the occaſion of its 
breeding inſects, and being wholly ſpoiled. 
The flour of ſome places is conſtantly found to keep 
better at ſea than that of others; and when that is once 
found out, the whole caution needs only be to carry the 
flour of thoſe places. Thus the French find, that the 
flour of Poitou, Normandy; and Guienne, all bear the 
ſea-carriage extremely well, and they make a con- 
ſiderable advantage by carrying them to their American 
colonies, | | 
The choice of flour for exportation being thus made; 
the next care is to preſerve it in the ſhips : the keeping 
it dry is the grand conſideration in regard to this; the 
barrels in which it is put up ought to be made of dry and 
well-ſeaſoned oak, and not to be larger than to hold two 
hundred weight at the moſt. If the wood of the barrels 
have any ſap remaining in it, it will moiſten and ſpoil 
the flour ; and no wook is fo proper as oak for this pur- 
poſe, or for making the bins and other veſſels for keeping 
flour in at home, ſince, when once well dried and ſea- 
ſoned, it will not contract humidity afterwards: The 
beech-wood, of which ſome make their bins for flour, is 
never thoroughly dry, but always retains ſome ſap. The 
fir will give the flour a taſte of turpentine ; and the aſh 
is always ſubject to be eaten by worms. The oak is 
preferable, becauſe of its being free from theſe faults ; 
and when the ſeveral kinds of wood has been examined 


in a proper manner, there may be others found as fit, or 


poſſibly more ſo, than this for the purpoſe. The great 
= is their having more or leſs ſap. See FLouk and 


MEAL worm: See Wokm: 


MEALY tree. See WAYFARING tree. 

MEAN, the middle, between two extremes. 
Thus we ſay, the mean motion of a planet; its mean 
diſtance, &c. meaning a motion or diſtance, which as 
far exceeds the leaſt diſtance or motion, as it is exceeded 
by the greateſt, | | | 


| MEAN, in Logic. See Meprum: 


MAN anomaly, in Aſtronomy. See ANOMALY: 
MAN ax:s, in Optics. See Axis. | | 
conjunction, g 1 ee 
Meax-} oppoſition f Aſtr n ir when the mean 
| - + + conjunction, c 1 
place of the ſun is in f ener with the mean 
place of the moon in the ecliptic. See Cox juNcTTON 
and OPPOSITION. 8 . e 
MEAN diameter, in Gauging: See DiAMETER and GAuc- 
ING, N PT 5 
Mean di/tance of a planet from the ſun, in Aftronomy, is the 
right line drawn from the ſun, to the extremity of the 
conjugate axis of the ellipſis in which the planet moves; 


and this is equal to the ſemitranſverſe axis, and is fo 


called becauſe it is a mean between the planet's greateſt 
and leaſt diſtance from the ſun. A PT ES 

MEAN motion, in Aſtronomy, that whereby a planet is ſup- 
poſed to move equally in its orbit, and is always propor- 
tional to the time. | ot 1 

MAN proportion. See EXTREME proportion. 

MEAN time. See TIE. | | | 

MEaN, in Law, refers either to time, or dignity. Thus, in 
the firſt ſenſe we fay, his action was mean betwixt the 
diſſeſin made to him, and his recovery; i. e. in the in- 
terim. 


In the ſecond ſenſe, we ſay, there is lord mean or MESNE. 


MEASLES, morbilli, in Medicine, a cutaneous diſeaſe, con- 
ſiſting in a general appearance of eruptions, not tending 


to ſuppuration ; accompanied with a fever. | 
This diſtemper ſeems to bear a great affinity to the ſmall- 


pox, and appeared in Europe about the fame time with 


it: the ſymptoms being in many reſpects the ſame, the 
cauſe nearly the ſame, and the regimen and cure not 
much different. | 

The meaſles are moſt common in the ſpring ſeaſon, and 
generally diſappear in ſummer : they are preceded, like 
other fevers, by alternate fits of heat and cold, with ſick- 
neſs and loſs of appetite; the tongue is white, but 
generally moiſt ; there is a ſhort cough, a heavineſs of 
the . head and eyes, IG Kota and a running at the 

4+ | 


noſe ; 
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noſe ; but ſometimes the cough does not come before ; 


the eruption has appeared. There is an inflammation 


and heat in the eyes, accompanied with a defluxion of 


ſharp tears, and great acuteneſs of ſenſation, ſo that they 
cannot bear the light without pain: the eye-lids fre- 
quently ſwell ſo as to occaſion blindneſs. The patient 
—_ complains of his throatz and a vomiting or 
ooſeneſs often precedes the eruption. The ſtools in 
children are commonly greeniſh : they complain of an 


itching in the ſkin, and are remarkably peeviſh. Bleed- | 


ing at the noſe is common, both before, and in the pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe, The eruptions, which, Dr. Watſon * 
obſerves, are merely ſymptomatic, and not critical as in 
the ſmall-pox, uſually appear about the fourth day, like | 
flea-bites, firſt on the face, then upon the breaſt, and 
afterwards on the extremities. Theſe may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ſmall-pox by their ſcarcely riſing above 
5 ſkin. The fever, cough, and difficulty of — 
inſtead of being removed by the eruption, as in the ſmal 
pox, are rather increaſed, but the vomiting generally 
ceaſes. About the ſixth or ſeventh day, from the time 
of fickening, the meaſles begin to turn pale upon the 
face, and afterwards upon the "—_ 3 ſo that by the 
ninth day they entirely diſappear. e fever, however, 
and difficulty of breathing often continue, eſpecially if 
the patient ah been kept upon too hot a regimen. | 
violent looſeneſs ſometimes ſucceeds the meaſles, in which 
caſe the patient's life is in imminent danger. Thoſe who 
die of the mea/les, generally expire about the ninth day 
from the invaſion, and are commonly carried off by a 
peripneumony, or inflammation of the lungs. The moſt 
favourable ſymptoms are a moderate looſeneſs, a moiſt 
ſkin, and a plentiful diſcharge of urine. The dangerous 
ſymptoms are a ſudden diſappearance of the ſpots, a de- | 
lirium, great weakneſs, vomiting, reſtleſſneſs, and diffi- 
culty of ſwallowing. If the ſpots turn pale too ſoon, or 


purple ſpots appear among them, theſe are unfavourable | 


ſymptoms. When a continual cough, with hoarſeneſs, 
ucceeds the diſeaſe, there is reaſon to ſuſpect an ap- 
proaching conſumption of the lungs. The regimen in 
this diſeaſe ſhould be cool, the food light, and the drink | 
diluting. Acids and ſmall beer are not ſo proper in the | 
meaſles as in the ſmall-pox. "The moſt ſuitable liquors 
are decoctions of liquorice with marſh-mallow roots and 
ſarſaparilla, infuſions of linſeed, or of the flowers of el- 
der, baum-tea, clarified whey, barley-water, &c. which, 
if the patient be coſtive, may be ſweetened with honey, 
or mixed occaſionally with a little manna. Bleeding is 
commonly neceſſary in this diſeaſe, eſpecially when the | 
fever runs high, and is attended with difficulty of breath- 
ing. Bathing the feet and legs in lukewarm water, and, | 
when there is a tendency to vomiting, warm water or 
weak camomile-tea, in order to encourage it, will be| 
ſerviceable. The throat may be ſoftened, and the | 
tickling cough relieved, by licking ſperma ceti and ſugar- 
candy pounded together ; or by taking occaſionally a ſpoon- 
ful of the oil of ſweet almonds, with ſugar-candy diſ- 
ſolved in it ; or by drawing the ſteam of warm water into | 
the lungs. If the meaſles ſhould ſuddenly difappear, |. 
recourſe muſt be had to the ſame treatment as in the | 
ſimiliar circumſtance of the $MALL-pox, the patient muſt 
be ſupported with wine and cordials. Bliſtering plaſters 
muſt be applied to the legs and arms, and the body 
rubbed with warm flannels. Warm poultices may alſo 
be applied to the feet and palms of the hands. When 
purple or black ſpots appear, the patient's drink ſhould 
be ſharpened with fpirits of vitriol; and if the putrid 
ſymptoms increaſe, the Peruvian bark muſt be ad- 
miniſtered, as in the ſmall- pox. Tn | 
This practice of giving the bark in the meaſles was firſt 
introduced by Dr. Cameron of Worceſter, who obſerves, 
that it prevents the retroceſſion of the morbid acrimony, 
and continues the effloreſcence on the ſkin, ſometimes 
ſo long as the twelfth day. In this way, fays Dr. Perci- 
val, the cough and other inflammatory ſymptoms are in 
a great meaſure obviated ; and the patient is freed from 
all danger of a peripneumony, the fatality of which 
Sydenham deſcribes in ſuch ſtrong terms. | 
Cs ſhould never be given except in caſes of extreme 
reſtleſſneſs, a violent looſeneſs, or when the cough is ver 
troubleſome. For children, the ſyrup of poppies is fu. 
ficient; and a tea-ſpoonful or two may be occaſionally 
given, according to the age of the patient, or the violence 
of the ſymptoms. When the meaſles are gone off, the 
patient ought to be purged, as in the ſmall-pox : and if 
it is ſucceeded by a diarrhoea, this may be checked by a 
gentle doſe of rhubarb, taken for ſome days in the morn- 
ing, and an opiate at . and if theſe fail, bleeding 
Will be commonly effectual. | | 
The meaſles is a diſeaſe more troubleſome than dangerous; 
though it often inclines to conſumptions, by a cough 
which it leaves behind, If ſuch ſymptoms appear, ſmall 
quantities of blood may be often let at proper intervals ; 
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and the patient ſhould drink aſſes milk, remove to 


5 3 


MEASURES, line of. See Ling. 
MEASURE of the maſs, or quantity of matter, 


MEASURE, common. 3 
MEASURE of @ ſolid is a cube, whoſe fide is one inch, foot, 


air, if in a large town, and ride daily on horſebick; = 
keep cloſe to a diet of milk and vegetables, 
The * may be inoculated by means of the hot ſhary 
rheum which diſtils from the eyes, or blood, or by me, 
of flannels placed under the arm-pits,"or cotton rubb 1 
upon the ſkin, and applied where the puncture is a 
Tifſot aſſures us, that he practiſed the INOCULAT1ON f 
the meaſles for twelve years, with great ſucceſs, D. 
Home, of Edinburgh, propoſed, by inoculating the 
N to leſſen, its mortality, and to prevent the coy h 
and other diſorders, which are the conſequences of thi. 
diſeaſe in the natural way: and his experience manifeſts 
the advantages of this practice, and that they even x 
| feed thoſe which attend the inoculation of the ſmall. 
ox. Buchan's Dom. Med. chap. 24. art. 11, 10, 20 
Landa Med. Obſ. vol. iv. vol. v. art. 25. Home, 
Med. Facts and Exp, Tiſſot's Advice, p. 235. 
MEASNE. See MRS Wr.. 
MEASURE, MeEnsvRa, in Geometry, denotes any certain 
quantity aſſumed as one, or unity, to which the ratio of 
other homogeneous or ſimiliar quantities is expreſſed, 
This definition is ſomewhat more agreeable to practice 
than that of Euclid, who defines meaſure a quantity 
which being repeated any number of times, becomes 
equal to another. Which only anſwers to the idea of an 
arithmetical meaſure, or quota part. _ 
MrasuURE ef an angle is an arch deſcribed from the vertex 
a, (Tab. III. Germet. fig. 60.) in any place between its 
legs; as at df. „ 2 
Hence angles are diſtinguiſhed by the ratio of the arches, 
deſcribed from the vertex between the legs, to the peri- 
pheries. N 1 „ 
Angles then are diſtinguiſhed by thoſe arches; and the 
arches are diſtinguiſhed by their ratio to the periphery, 
Thus the angle /ac is ſaid to be of ſo many degrees 28 
there are in * arch fd. See ANGLE. | 


To meaſure the height of a hill, ſee the latter part of the 
article LEVELLING. | | 


MEASURE of a figure, or plane ſurface, is a ſquare, whoſe 


ſide is one inch, foot, yard, or ſome other determinate 
length. 5 | | 
Among geometricians, it is uſually a rod, called a ſquare 

rod, divided into ten ſquare feet, and the ſquare feet into 
ſquare digits. Hence ſquare meaſures. 


MEASURE of @ line is any right line taken at pleaſure, and 


conſidered as unity. K va TL, 
The modern geometricians, uſe a decempeda, or rod, 
divided into ten equal parts, called feet. The feet they 
ſubdivide into ten digits, the digit into ten lines, &c, 
This decimal diviſion of the mca/ure was firſt introduced 
by Stevinus, probably from the example of Regiomon- 
tanus. The index or character of the decempedz he 
made o, that of feet 1, of digits 2, of lines 3, &. 
which, becauſe the meaſure was ſubdivided in a decu- 
ple ratio, were the logarithms of the diviſion. Bayer, 
in lieu of theſe, expreſſed the logarithms by the Roman 
characters; v. g. 5 perches, 4 feet, 3 digits, and 2 lines, 
he exprefled thus; 5% 4 3”, 2”. It is frequently moſt 
commodious to ſeparate the integers, or rods, from the 
fractions, by a point; thus, inſtead of 5, 4', 3 2”, to 
write 5.432. F. Noel obſerves, that, among the Chi- 
neſe, the decimal diviſion obtains in their common mea- 
ſures, and even in their weights. Wy 


in Mechanics, 
is its weight; it being apparent, that all the matter 
which coheres and moves with a body, gravitates with 
it: and it being found by experiment, that the gravities 
of homogeneal bodies are in proportion to their bulks : 
hence, while the maſs continues the ſame, the abſolute 
weight will be the fame, whatever figure it put on: but, 


as to its ſpecific weight, it varies as the quantity of ſur- 
face varies. See WEIGHT. 


MEASURE of a number, in Arithmetic, is ſuch a number 3s 


divides another, without leaving any fraction; thus 9 1s 
a meaſure of 27. | | 


See COMMON meaſure. 


yard, or other determined length. 
Among geometricians, it is ſometimes a rod or perch, 
called a cubic perch ; divided into cubic feet, digits, &c. 


Hence cubic meaſures, or meaſures of capacity. See 
Cu and T1IMBER, 


ME AsURE of velocity, in Mechanics, is the ſpace paſſed over 


by a wh: Be body in any given time, | | 
o mcaſure a velocity, therefore, the ſpace muſt be di- 
vided into as many equal parts as the time is conceived 
to be divided into, "The quantity of ſpace anſwering to 
ſuch an article of time, is the mea/ure of the velocity. 


Mx ASURE, univerſal and perpetual, is a kind of meaſure un- 


alterable by time, to which the meaſures of different na- 


| 1 | 


tions and ages might be reduced, and by which oof 
| mug 
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be compared and eſtimated. Such a meaſure is 
very deſirable, if it could be attained. Huygens, in his 


Horol. Ofcilt. propoſes, for this purpoſe, the length of a 


pendulum, vibrating ſeconds, taken from the point of | - 


to the point of oſcillation. The third part of 
. be called the horary foot, and 
ſerve as à ſtandard to which the meaſure of all other feet 
may be referred. Thus, v. g. the proportion of the 
Paris foot to the horary foot would be that of 864 to 
8813; becauſe the length of 3 Paris feet is 864 half 
lines, and the length of a pendulum, vibrating ſeconds, 
contains 3 horary feet, or 3 feet 8 J lines, i. e. 881 
half lines. But this meaſure, in order to its being uni- 
verſal, ſuppoſes, that the action of gravity, is every 
where the ſame, which is contrary to fact; and, there- 


fore, it would really ſerve only for places under the | 


fame parallel of latitudo ; and in order to its being per- 
petual, it ſuppoſes that the action of gravity continues 
always the ſame in the ſame place. See PENDULUM. 
MEASURE, in a legal commercial and popular ſenſe, de- 
notes à certain quantity or proportion of any thing, 
| bought, ſold, valued, or the like. 
The regulation of WEIGHTS and meaſures ought to be 


* univerſally the ſame throughout the kingdom, and ſhould, | 


therefore, be reduced to ſome fixed rule or ſtandard ; 
te prerogative of fixing which was veſted, by our ancient 
| law, in the crown. I his ſtandard was originally kept at 
Wincheſter ; and we find, in the laws of king Edgar, 
cap. 8. near a century before the Conqueſt, an injunction, 
that the one meaſure, which was kept at Wincheſter, 
| ſhould be obſerved throughout the realm. With reſpect 
to meaſures of length, our ancient hiſtorians (Will. Malm. 


in Vita Hen. I. Spelm. Hen. I. apud Wilkins, 299.) | 
inform us, that a new ſtandard of longitudinal meaſure | 


| was aſcertained by king Henry I. who commanded that 
the ulna, or ancient ell, which anſwers to the modern 
ard, ſhould be made of the exact length of his own 


arm: and one ſtandard of . pro of length being once 


gained, all others are eaſily derived from hence; thoſe 


of greater length by multiplying, thoſe of lefs by ſub- | 


_ dividing the original ſtandard. Upon theſe principles 


the ſtandards were firſt made; which, being originally |. 
ſo fixed by the crown, their ſubſequent regulations have 


been generally made by the king in parliament. Thus, 


under king Richard I. in his parliament holden at Weſt- | 


minſter, A. D. 1197, it was ordained, that there ſhould' 


be only one weight and one meaſure throughout the | 


kingdom, and that the cuſtody of the affiſe or ſtandard 
of weights and meaſures ſhould be committed to certain 
rſons, in every city and borough. See ALNAGER. 
In king John's time, this ordinance of king Richard was 
frequently diſpenſed with for money; (Hoved. A. D. 
1201.) which occaſioned a proviſion to be made for in- 
forcing it, in the great charters of king John and his 
ſon. 5 | 8 
The ſtatute of Magna Charta, cap. 25, ordains, that there 
| ſhall be but one meaſure throughout England, according 


to the ſtandard of the exchequer ; which ſtandard was | 
formerly kept in the king's palace; and in all cities, | 


market-towns, and villages, it was kept.in the churches. | 
By 17 Car. I. cap. 19. there is to be one weight and mea- 
ſure, and one yard, according to the king's ſtandard, and 
 Whoſoever ſhall keep any other weight or meaſure, where- 
by any thing is bought or ſold, ſhall forfeit for every of- 
fence 55. And by 22 Car. II. cap. 8. water mcaſurc, as to 
corn or grain, or ſalt, is declared to be within the ſtatute 


17 Car. I. Andif any ſell grain or ſalt, &c. by any other | 


buſhel, or meaſure, than what is agreeable to the ſtandard | 
in the Exchequer, commonly called Wincheſter mea- 
ſure, he ſhall forfeit 40 &. Notwithſtanding theſe 
ſtatutes, in many places and counties there are different 
meaſures of corn and grain; and the buſhel in one place 
is larger than in another; but the lawfulneſs of it is not 
well to be accounted for, ſince cuſtom or preſcription is 
not allowed to be good againſt a ſtatute. Selling by 
falſe meaſure being an offence by the common law, may 
be puniſhed by fine, &c. upon an indictment at com- 
mon law, as well as by ſtatute. See the ſtatute 11 
Hen. VII. cap. 4. which inflicts particular fines for offen- 
ces, pillory, &c. | | 1 
Teaſures are various, according to the various kinds and 
dimenſions of the things meaſured. Hence ariſe 
MEASURES, lineal or longitudinal, for lines or lengths : 
EASURES, /quare, for areas or ſuperficies : and 
Mzasves, /olid or cubic, for bodies and their capacities. 
All which again are very different in different countries, 
and in different ages, and even many of them for different 
commodities, . Whence ariſe other diviſions of domeſtic 
and foreign neaſures, ancient and modern ones, dry and 
quid meaſures, &c. The buſineſs of meaſures has been 
lo confuſedly and imperfectly delivered by Engliſh 


M E A 


ains we have here taken to diſembroil and ſupply it. 
85 nder this head he will find enumerated the various 
general ſtanding meaſures, long, ſquare, and cubic, now 
or heretofore in uſe, with their proportions and reduc- 
tions: for particulars he muſt be contented to be re- 
ferred to the particular heads; as Foor, Dicit, EX, 
Tun, GaLLon, Busner, Percy, LEAGUuR, Fur- 
LONG, &c, | | 
MEasuREs, long, or MEASURES of application. The En- 
l:fh flandard long MEASURE, for commerce, or that 
whereby the quantities of things are ordinarily eſtimated 
in the way of trade, is the yard; containing three En- 
gliſh feet; equal to three Paris feet one inch 12 of an 
inch; or + of a Paris ell. Its diviſions are the foot, ſpan, 
palm, inch, and barley-corn, which ſee under their 
reſpective heads. Its multiplies are the pace, fathom, 
pole, furlong, and mile. The proportions theſe ſeverally 
bear to each other will be expreſſed in a table for the pur- 
poſe. — Aſſay of meaſures, See ASSAY. | 
MzeasuRE, the French flandard, for commerce, is the aune 
or ell, containing three Paris feet ſeven inches eight lines, 
or one yard 5 Engliſh ; the Paris foot royal exceeding 
the Engliſh by es parts, as in one of the following 
tables. This ell is divided two ways; viz. into halves, 
thirds, ſixths, and twelfths ; and into quarters, half-quar- 
ters, and ſixteenths. 7 e 
This ell holds throughout the greateſt part of France; 
excepting at Troys, in Champagne; at Arc, in the Bar- 
rois; and in ſome parts of Picardy and Burgundy, where 
the ell contains only two feet five inches one line; in 
Bretagne, where it contains four feet two inches eleven 
lines; and at St. Genoux, in Berry, where it exceeds 
the Paris ell by eight lines. See ELL. But in Langue- 
doc, particularly . at Marſeilles, Montpelier, Thoulouſe, 
in Provence, and in Guienne, they meaſure by the can- 
na, which at Thoulouſe, and in Guienne, contains five 
Paris feet five inches and ſix lines; or one Paris ell and 
a half. But at Montpelier, and throughout the Lower 
Languedoc, as alſo in Povence and Avignon, and even 
_ Dauphine, the canna is fix feet and nine lines, or one 
Paris ell and two thirds. See Canna. | 
We have lately had ſome accurate compariſons between 
ſome of the French weights and 3 nts and thoſe of 
England, the reſult of which is, 1. The Paris half toiſe, 
as ſet off on the ſtandard kept in the Royal Society, con- 
tains of Engliſh inches, by the ſame en 38.35 55 
whence it appears, that the Engliſh yard and foot is, to 
the Paris half toiſe and foot, nearly as 107 to 114; for 
as 107 to 114 ſo is 36 to 38.35514. 85 
2. The Paris two marc, or ſixteen ounce weight, weighs 
Engliſh troy grains 7560 ; whence it appears, that the 
Engliſh troy pound of twelve ounces, or 5760 grains, is 
to the Paris two marc, or ſixteen ounce weight, as 16 to 
21; that the Paris ounce weighs Engliſh troy grains 
472.5, and that conſequently the Engliſh troy ounce is 
to the Paris ounce as 64 is to 63. | 
3. The Engliſh avoirdupois pound weighs troy grains 
7004; whence the avoirdupois ounce, whereof ſixteen 
make a pound, is found equal to 437.75 troy grains.— 
And it follows, that the troy pound is to the avoirdupois 
pound, as 88 to 107 nearly; for as 88 to 107 ſo is 5760 
to .7003.636 : that the troy ounce is to the avoirdupois 
ounce, as 80 to 73 nearly; for as 80 to 73 ſo is 480 to 
438. And, laſtly, that the avoirdupois pound and ounce 
is to the Paris two marc weight and ounce, as 63 to 68 
nearly; for as 63 to 68 fo is 7004 to 7559.873. See 
WEIGHT. oa ith | | | 
4. The Paris foot, expreſſed in decimals, is equal ts 
1.0654 of the Engliſh foot, or contains 12.785 Englith 
inches. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 465. ſect. 5. See Foor. 
MEASURE, the ftandard, in Holland, Flanders, Sweden, and 
good part of Germany, many of the Hans-towns, as Dant- 
zich, and Hamburgh; and at Geneva, Frankfort, &c. is 
likewiſe the ell: but the ell, in all theſe places, differs 
from the Paris ell. In Holland, it contains one Paris 
foot eleven lines, or four ſevenths of the Paris ell. The 
Flanders ell contains two feet one inch five lines and 
a half line; or ſeven twelfths of the Paris ell. The ell 
of Germany, Barbant, &c. is equal to that of Flanders. 
MEASURE, the Italian, is the bracchio, brace, or fathom : 
this obtains in the ſtates of Modena, Venice, Florence, 
Lucca, Milan, Mantua, Bologna, &c. but it is of different 
lengths. At Venice it contains one Paris foot eleven 
inches three lines, or eight fifteenths of the Paris ell. 
At Bologna, Modena and Mantua, the brace is the ſame 
as at Venice. At Lucca it contains one Paris foot nine 
inches ten lines, or half a Paris ell. At Florence, it 
contains one foot nine inches four lines, or forty- nine 


hundredths of a Paris ell. At Milan, the brace for 


meaſuring of ſilks is one Paris foot ſeven inches four 


lines, or four ninths of a Paris ell: that for woolley 


writers, that the reader will not be diſpleaſed with the 


cloths is the ſame with the ell of Holland, Laſtly at 


Bergamo, 


Bergamo the brace is one foot ſeven inches fix | MeaSUREs, the Turkiſh and Levant, are the picy, contain. 
lines, or five ninths of a Paris ell. The uſual meaſure] ing two feet two inches and two lines, or three fifths 
at Naples, however, is the canna, containing fix feet | of the Paris ell. The Chineſe meaſure, the cobre ; ten 
ten inches and two lines, or one Paris ell and fifteen] whereof are e ual to three Paris ells. In Perſia, and 
ſeventeenths. | w ie ſome parts of the Indies, the gueze, whereof there are 
MEasuRE, the Spani/h, is the vara, or yard, in ſome places | two kinds; the royal gueze, called alſo the * FIRE 
called the barra ; containing ſeventeen twenty-fourths of | kel/er, containing two Paris feet ten inches eleven lines, 
the Paris ell. But the mea/ure in Caſtile and Valencia is | or four-hfths of the Paris ell; and the ſhorter gueze, 
the pan, ſpan, or palm; which is uſed, together with | called ſumply gueze only two thirds of the former. At 
the canna, at Genoa. In Arragon, the vara is equal to Goa and Ormuz, the meaſure is the vara, the ſame with 
2 Paris ell and a half, or five feet five inches fix lines. that of the Portugueſe, haying been introduced by them, 
MEASURE, the Portugueſe, is the cavedos, containing two In. Pegu and ſome other parts of the Indies, the cando 
feet eleven lines, or four ſevenths of a Paris ell; and| or candi, equal to the ell of Venice. At Goa, and other 
the vara, a hundred and ſix whereof make a hundred parts, they uſea a larger cando, equal to ſeventeen Dutch 


Paris ells. || ells; exceeding that of Babel and Balſora by 3 per centum, 
MEASURE, the 2 is the ras, containing one Paris and the vara by 64. In Siam, they uſe the ken, ſhort of 
foot nine inches ten lines, or half a Paris ell. three Paris feet by one inch. he ken contains two 
In Sicily, their meaſure is the canna ; the ſame with that ſoks, the ſok two keubs, the keub twelve nious or 
of Naples. inches, the niou to be equal to eight grains of rice, i, e. 


MEAsSUREs, the Muſcovite, are the cubit, equal to one Paris to about nine lines. At Camboia, they uſe the baſter ; 
foot four inches two lines; and the arcin, two whereof | in Japan, the tatam; and the ſpan on ſome of the coaſts 
are equal to three cubits. | | of Guinea, | +7: os 


Engliſh Long MeasuREs or MEASURES of application. 
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Scripture long MEASURES. 5 


Disit— TEE > Gon Fong — „ %%, 
| | Pam — — 8 LL * „ 
a "2 foam | — r — — — — oO 10,044 
%% T. ĩͤv ns: 
EJ 88 
140 36 12] 6 11 Ezekiel's reed — — — — . — 7 ng 
192 48] 16 8 2 71 Arabian Pole — 5 — 8 14 * 
1920 48o| 160] 80 20] 13 TolScanus, meaſuring line A — Ne 145 | 11504 


N. B. There was another ſpan uſed in the Eaſt, equal to Z of a cubit. 


Cota Long MEasvREs reduced to Engliſh, | | ; = 
Engl. Paces. Feet. Inch. Dec. 


Daftylus, Digit = * _ 5 — 0 o 075544 
| . Dochme — — — — — — 3 0 0 302184 
220): liches RN 0 3 85 — 
S 1 Ordo — — | — 3 PR: oh — 0 1 | $,3101,? 
"7 mg "1 17-|Spithame — — — — — — o o 950650! 
16 e foot — — — —— — 0 1 0,0875 
[7986 45 my 177 7 12\Pygme, cubit — —_ — — 8 1 1,59847 
| C.. ĩͤ2Gd0 CRE 
24 6 9 275 1 15 peru, cubit lirger — — 1 6,13125 
CC CC CER TIED 
9500 2400] 960 87278] 800 600 5334] 480} 400 100/Auluefurlong = — — 100 4 45 
| 76800] 19200 1680/6981 ,216400/4800 "abba 3840 3200 80% 8|Million, mile . 805 5 o 


| Jew 
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Yewifh 1 0 Binerasy Meagonzs 


Cubit 855 oY 5 
| os . — — 
Toe J Sab. day's journey — 


4000 10 2 
— | 


12000 FE! 


Eaſtern mile was 


ares 448] ag] BA days journey 


Roman long MRASURES reduced to Engl T1 


MEA 


Sf | Eng, Miles. Paces Feet. PM g 
— o 0 1,824 


r e 145 46 
_ | 0 729 3⸗⁰ | 
„ n 493 ' HO 
. 
„ * in, 


Digitus tranſverſe / N 6 . | — | | — — 2 0,7252 
| th 1 — — aid — _ 2 0 0,967 . 
85 20 155 5 ;{Palmipes — — — * I | 2,505 | 
24] 18 6] 12 "04 Cubitus — — — o I 5,406 
40 30 10 20 "= 12\Gradus | — 7 0 2 5501 
our | 600 20 55 4 37 2Paſſus | * — O 4 10,02 
10000 7500 2.50 625 500] 4163 250) 125 Stadium — 120 4 455 
0000 50000 20000 Soo οο 223312000 1000 ihre e >= oe 0 0 
| Nee of ſve long MEASURES to each other, by M. Picard. 
The Rhinland or Leyden foot (12 whereof make | The Roman foot in the Capitol, examined 85 Meſſ. wy 
the Rhinland pre) ſupple OST. 696 | Pacard and Auzout - 4 833 or 581 
The Engliſh foße „„ - = 675% | The ſame from the Greek foot: - - — 652 
The Paris foot © - © 0” x £ 720 From the vineyard Mattei „V — 6574 
The Amfterdam foot, front that « Leyden, by From the pam g - 658+ 
Snellius = 629 From the pavement of the Pancheon, ſuppoſed 0 | 
The Daniſh foot (8 whereof wake the Daniſh ell 7014; | contain ten Roman feet = - 653 
The Swediſh foot | 658: From a {lip of marble in the fame pavement, oy | 
The Bruſſels foot = e Sm 6094 | poſed to contain 3 Roman feet - — 650 
The Dantzick foot, from pe 8 Selenographia 636 | From the pyramid of Ceſtius, apples to comntain | 
The Lyons foot, by M. Auzout = = =. .757T 95 Roman feet 1 1 6535 
The Bologna foot, by the fame 843 From the diameters of the G in the arch of 
The braccio of Florence, oy the ſame, . father | Septimius Seyerus 65317 
Merſenne - 1299 From a flip of pt in the pavement of the 
The palm of the chi at rims, 88 to | Pantheon . — 6537 
the obſervations of Meſſ. Picard and Auzout 4941 See on this ſubject Phil, Trand. vol. il. wk 69. p. 774. 
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parts, the other meaſures will have the pro 


eet Inches 
English foot 


Paris foot « 
Venetian foot 


I000 12 


- _ a — 


MzasvkEs, ſjuare or ſu per * Engliſh ſquare or ſuper- 
fſcial meaſures are raiſed from the ard of 36 inches, 
multiplied into itſelf; and this e 1296 ſquare 
inches in the ſquare yard, the diviſions of this are ſquare 
cet and inches; and the multiples, poles, roods, and 


Engliſh ſtare Mzaguazs. 
| 2 Inches 


3600 '25 | 23|Paces 


| 15068160 ' 20890. IAEG 4350 


nnn 


1068 12,816 


The Engliſh ſtandard foot being divided into 1000 o equal | 


ortions to it | 
which follow: | | Þ 


— 


| 6 ES - 1162 113,944 
Rhinland foot - 25 „ . 
Straſburg font . — 952 11,424 
Norimber foot 1 ie =- 1000 12 
, ß +... 4. tas 
% . =. 2043 Med 
JJV - 77411733 
"ay — of Cairo 5 1 - 1824 {21,888 
erſian ari — > ER 8, 6 
Greater Turkiſh pike 3 — 4 · 18 8 : , 
Leſſer Turkiſh pike - — — 2131 — 


Feet 
1913 
1242 
1974 
6880 
* 
7320 
138 


Wa at Florence 
Braccio for woollen at Siena 
Braccio for linen at Siena = 
Canna at Naples 

Vera at Almeria and Gibraltar 
Palmo di Archtetti at Rome 
Fanna di Archtetti A; es 
Palmo di bracchio di mercantia 
Genoa palm 


ATE, 2; 815 
Bolognian foot - 1250 
Antwerp ell - - - 228 


Amſterdam ell — 
Leyden ell - — 
Paris drapers ell - - 
Paris mercer's ell 


2268 
2260 


[i 
1 


acres, as in the table. 


3929 [4 
©3937, 


Engl. ns. F 5 Inch. bc 


Proportions of the long MEASURES of Jovers al nations to the Engliſh Foot, taken from Mr. Greaves, Auzout, Picard, and 
iſenchmid. See 


Inches 
22,950 
14,904 
23,088 
82,50 


1 69528, 346 


French e meaſures are regulated by 12 OUS lines in 


the inc 
_ perch, and 100 perches in the arpent or acre. 
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ſquare; 12 inches in the foot, 22 feet in the 


Grecian 


of — — 1 
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Bergamo the brace is one foot ſeven inches fix 
lines, or five ninths of a Paris ell. The uſual meaſure 
at Naples, however, is the canna, containing fix feet 


ten inches and two lines, or 
| ſeventeenths. | 80 . or 
MEasuRe, the Spari/h, is the vara, or yard, in ſome places 
called the barra ; containing ſeventeen twenty-fourths of 
the Paris ell. But the mea/ure in Caſtile and Valencia is 
the pan, ſpan, or palm; which is uſed, together with 
the canna, at Genoa. In Arragon, the vara is equal to 
a Paris ell and a half, or five feet five inches ſix lines. 
MrAsuRF, the Portugueſe, is the cavedos, containing two 
feet eleven lines, or four ſevenths of a Paris ell ; and 
the vara, a hundred and ſix whereof make a hundred 
Paris ells. | 
MEASURE, the 8 is the ras, containing one Paris 
foot nine inches ten lines, or half a Paris ell. | 
In Sicily, their meaſure is the canna ; the ſame with that 
of Naples. | 
MEASURES, the 


Muſcovite, are the cubit, equal to one Paris 
foot four inches two lines ; and the 


one Paris ell and fifteen | 


M E A 


MEea$UREs, the Turkiſh and Levant, are the pic, contain. 
ing two feet two inches and two lines, or three fifths 
of the Paris ell. The Chineſe meaſure, the cobre ; ten 
whereof are equal to three Paris ells. In Perſia, and 
ſome parts of the Indies, the gueze, whereof there are 
two Kinds; the royal gueze, called dhe gueze mon. 
kelſer, containing two Paris feet ten inches eleven lines, 
or four-fifths of the Paris ell; and the ſhorter ee, 
called ſimply gueze, only two thirds of the former. At 

Goa and Ormuz, the meaſure is the vara, the ſame with 
that of the Portugueſe, having been introduced by them. 
In. Pegu and ſome other parts of the Indies, the cando 
or candi, equal to the ell of Venice. At Goa, and other 
parts, they uſea a larger cando, equal to ſeventeen Dutch 
ells ; exceeding that of Babel and Balſora by. per centum. 
and the vara by 64, In Siam, —_ uſe the ken, ſhort of 

| three Paris feet by one inch. The ken contains two 
ſoks, the ſok two keubs, the keub twelve nious or 
inches, the niou to be equal to eight grains of Hows ©. 
to about nine lines. At Camboia, Gy uſe the baſter , 

0 


are equal to three cubits. 


Engliſh Long MasukEs or MEASURES of application. 


arcin, two whereof 


in Japan, the tatam; and the ſpan on ſome of the 
of Guinea, 2 5 Coaſts 


—_— — — 
1 as 2 
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5 Barley- corn 
5 Inch 
Fr 
2 of 3Span 
5 36 1 4 11 Foot 
5 uu 6 2 1 Cabit 
— 5 8 36 1m a" 3 2 Yard | 
"io. Gol 20 6 «d 33 If Pace 
216 72 "£9 ee. 7 
8 ro 
f 247800 7030 2640 880 660 440 220 132 110 40|Furlong | 
[r90o80| 63360] 21120(7040|5280[3520/1760/1056] 880 320] 8[Mile 
Senne long Measvnks. —_ | | 2 
| | | Engl. Feet Inch. Dec; 
Digit | — — cs — — — — — o 0,912 
26) - 200m — * * . 3 os 
2 6] 2Cubit FR _ 9 55 „ _ ES, 
> i op oe a ED of 
r Enekts rd. ln 3 8 
192 16 8 2 12/Arabian Pole bed 3 . Go BE 
1020 480 160 Bol 20 131 -. x0|8cznus, meaſuring line — — — 


Grecian Long MEASURES reduced lo Engliſh. f 


N. B. There was another ſpan uſed in the Eaſt, equal to þ of a cubit. 


Engl. Paces. Feet. Inch. Der. 


Dactylus, Digit — — — — — — — 0 0 97554ʃʃ 

2 4508 Dochme — — — — — — W Re 302181 
10 22 Lichas — — —— _ — — — o o 7,55457 
11 a rz Orthodoron — — | — — — — o o B, Zrorrt | 
12 9 1 13-|Spithame — — — — — — 9 obst 

| 16 2 rf 19, e foot — — — — — 0,0875 

7 i hene, cubtt — Fe 8 1,5984{ 
20 5 2 177 = 38 — — — — 51091 

224 © 23 | 213] 2 7 EE" e cubit larger _ _ _ 6,1325 

90 24 9 875 = 3” _— 4 ao, pace — — 0,525 

# 9600 2400 960 37255 8000 600 5330 480 40⁰ 100 Auluefurlong — — 100 43 
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Roman long MgASURES ae to Engliſh 


| 96000 249]: 480 24 Bl days} Jonny: 


MEA 


| Eng Miles, Paces Fett. Hoe. 1 


— 0 15,84 
of 11 5/9" m 446 
K A 42.0 909. 3,0 | 
„ 493 5" 90 1,0 
13 30 
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OOT. 


| | Engl. Paces. Feet. Inch. Dec. 
Digitus tranſverſus — — — — — 89 0 0,7251 
= 2 Vinis | 4 tl RY <4 . oO _— O DD 0,967 . 
. z palmus minor — _ R e et 
e 4 pes 9 5 — — e % 1s; 11,604 
3 20 1 1 14Palmipes — — — e I 2,505 
"24 8 6] 13 x:|Cubitus _ 5 2 wes 
£ 40 30 1 10 24 2 + 12\Gradus | — — 0 2 501 
Bol 60 . 20 | BY 4 34 2Paſſus os — — 4 10, 02 
10000 7500 2500 625 5000 4163 250| 125 Stadium — 120 4 | 4,5 
| $0000] 60000 — 4000 333312000 1000 ban — 967 0 o 
Proportions of Feral long MEASURES to each other, by M. Picard. 
The Rhinland or Leyden foot (12 whereof make | The Roman foot in the Capitol, ie Ins Mell e 
the Rhinland A > ns - 2 696 Pacard and Auzout - = = 653. or 6531 
The Engliſh foot - ak ” 6751 | The ſame from the Greek foot - 652 
The paris o „ From the vineyard Mattei — . — 6574 
The Amſterdam foot, . that it: Leyden, by | From the palm - 6581 
Bnellius 629 From the pavement of the Pantheon, ſuppoſed 6 5 
The Daniſh foot (two wa make the Daniſh ell) 70x; | contain ten Roman feet 653 | 
The Swediſh foot - = - 658: From a flip of marble in the fame pavement, fup- 
The Bruſſels foot = — 609 | poſed to contain 3 Roman feet - 650 
The Dantzick foot, from Hevelius' 8 ; Selenographia 636 | From the pyramid of Ceſtius, e to 0 
The Lyons foot, by M. Auzout = 7573 95 Roman feet 5 053% 
The Bologna foot, by the ſame a 843 | From the diameters of the columns i in the arch of © 
The braccio of Florence, by the ſame, 5 fither | Septimius Severus * 6537 
Merſenne x - - 1299 From a flip of Porphyry in the pavement of ch | | 
The palm of the archiceQs at Rome, according to | Pantheon 6531 | 
the ervaticnhs of Meſſ. Picard and Auzout 4945 | See on this ſubject ] Phil. Tranſ. EY li. TY 69. 8 774. 


Proportions of the Had MEeAsUREs of ſeveral nations to the agli Foot, taten from Mr. Greaves, Auzout, Picard, and 
| ſenchmid. See N | 


The Engliſh ſtandard foot being divided into 1000 equal 


parts, the other meaſures will have the N to it 


which follow ; _ cet Inches 
Engliſh —_— 1 8 1000 12 x 
V - 1068 12,816 
JJ — - 1162 13,944 
Rhinland ſoot - - — — 1033 112,396 
Stralburg foot — — — — 952 11,424 
Norimberg foot + 5 Ra — 1000 12 | 
Dantzick foot 1 — — 944 — 11,328 
n—_—  - Mo — 1042 12,504 | 
Swediſh foot S 5 5 8 77% 11,7331 
| 2 4 of Cairo = = — 1124 [21,888 
erſian ari = A wi „ 8,364 
Greater Turkiſh pike - Fn - 3197 | : - a 
Leſſer Turkiſh pike 8 » — 2131 — 


Menge [quare or 7 88 Aclal. Engliſh {quare or ſuper- 


cia meaſures are raiſed from the 
multiplied into itſelf; 


inches in the ſquare: 
Tet and inches; a 


ard of 36 inches, 
3 and this Vf ucing 1296 ſquare 
yard, the diviſions of this are ſquare 


nd the multiples, poles, roods, and 


— 


Feet Inches 


Braccio at Florence = - — 1913 22,956 
Braccio for woollen at Siena — - 1242 14,004 
Braccio for linen at Siena - — 1974 |23,088 
Canna at Naples  - - 6880 82, 56 
Vera at Almeria and Gibraltar e 
Palmo di Archtetti at Rome — 7320 8,84 
Fanna di Archtetti = - — 7320 187,84 
Palmo di bracchio di mercantia - 6952.8, 346 
Geng ũ / BI 0,9 
Bolognian foot - = - = — 1250 15 
Antwerp ell 83 - 2283 27,396 
Amſterdam ell - - — » 2208 [27,21 
Leyden ell = =: = = 2260 27,12 

Paris drapers ell - — =- _=- 3929 [47,148 
Paris mercer's !! "147,244 


acres, as in the table, 


French Kent meaſures are regulated by 12 ſquare lines in 
the inch ſquare; 12 inches in the foot, 22 feet in the 
perch, and 100 perches in the arpent or acre. 


.li hare Mzazunzs, 
| Inches 
8 eet 
e Vards 
N %% 25 25 Paces 
Joa 2721 301] 10,89 Peles 
| :568160| 10890 fare 356 40 Rod | 
Vor. III. No 220. 6272640 4 4.3500! 4840 174366 6] 160] Acre 


40. Grecian 


> = 4 
n 
323232 — 


M E A 


Grecian ſquare meaſures were the plethron, or acre, by 
ſome ſaid to contain 1444, by others 10,000 ſquare feet; | the Egyptians was the ſquare of 100 cubits. 


Roman ſquare MrasuREs reduced to Engliſh. 


The integer was a jugerum or acre, which they divided like the libra, or as: thus, 


Jugerum contained 0 | | 

Unciz Feet. Scrup. Eng, Roods. Sq. Pol. $q. Fect, 

P 1]As * 142 As © - 28800 288 2 18 250,05 

2:/Deunx - + 11/Deunx - [ 26400 264 2 10 183,85 

3 Dextans - 1o[D-xtans - - 24000 240 ? 2 117,64 

3/Dodrans - QDodrans +» +» 21600 | 216 I 34 51,42 

T oo NR. 19200 192 T 25 257440 

| xiSeptunx J Septunn = | 16800 | 168 2 17 191,25 

[Semis - +» G6/Semis « =» 14400 144 I I I25,03 

13 Quincunc + g|Quincunx = 12000 120 -- F 0 58,82 

#$[Triens - 4 Triens 9600 95 ©) 32 264,85 
Z|Quadrans = 3 Quadransk 7200 72 0 24 198,64 

1Gextans = - 2{Sextans = +» 4800 0 0 "2D ©; 132,43 

7 1iIUncia IiUncia 1 2400 24 | o 8 66,21 


Mrasukks, cubical, or MEASURES of capacity for liquids. 
. Engli/h liquid meaſures were originall raiſed from troy- 
weights ; it being enacted by ſeveral 


ear, and well dried, ſhould weigh a gallon of wine mea- 
ſure; the diviſions and multiples whereof were to form 
the other meaſures : at the ſame time it was alſo ordered, 
that there ſhould be but one liquid meaſure in the king- 


dom; yet cuſtom has prevailed ; and there having been 


introduced a new weight, viz. the avoirdupois, we have 
now a ſecond ſtandard gallon adjuſted thereto, and there- 
fore exceeding the former in the proportion of the avoir- 
dupois weight to troy weight. From this latter ſtandard 
are raiſed two ſeveral mcaſures, the one for ale, the other 

for beer. For the method of reducing one into the other, 
ſee WEIGHT. | | | 
The ſealed gallon at Guildhall, which is the ſtandard for 
wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. is ſuppoſed to contain 231 cubic 
inches; and, on this ſuppoſition, the other meaſures raiſed 

| therefrom will contain as in the following tables; yet, by 


Actual experiment made in 1688, before the lord mayor 


and the commiſſioners of exciſe, this gallon was only 


found to contain 224 cubic inches; it was however agreed 


to continue the common ſuppoſed contents of 231 cubic 
inches ; ſo that all computations ſtand on their old foot- 


ing. Hence, as 12 is to 231, ſo is 143 to 2814, the cu- | 
bic inches in the ale gallon; but in effect the ale quart 


contains 70Z cubic inches; on which principle the ale 


and beer gallon will be 282 cubic inches. See on this 


ſubject, Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvi. art. 15. p. 54. | 

The ſeveral diviſions and multiples of theſe meaſures, and 
their proportions, are exhibited in the tables underneath. 

MeasuREs, French liquid. At Paris, and in a great part 
of the kingdom, the meaſures, to begin with the ſmalleſt, 
are, the poiſon, which contains fix cubic inches, or four 
Paris ounces of water at the freezing point; two poſſons 
make the demi-ſeptier ; two demi- ſeptiers the ſeptier or 
chopine; two chopines, a pint; two pints, the quart or 


pot; four quarts, the gallon or ſeptier of eſtimation ; | 


and thirty-ſix ſeptiers, the muid, which is ſubdivided into 
two demi-muids, four quarter-muids, and eight half- 
quarter-muids, From the quart are likewiſe raiſed the 
_ meaſures uſed in other parts, as the queue uſed in Or- 
Jeans, Blois, &c. containing a Paris muid and a half, or 


four hundred and twenty pints ; the tun uſed at Ba- 


youne and Bourdeaux, conſiſting of four bariques, and 
equal to three Paris muids; at Orleans to two; ſo that 
the firſt tun contains eight hundred and fixty-four pints, 
and the ſecond five une and ſeventy-ſix. See Tu. 
The demi-queue uſed in Champagne, ninety-ſix quarts; 
the pipe 80 in Anjou and Poictou, containing two 
buſſards equal to two demi-queues of Orleans, &c. or a 
muid and a half of Paris, or four hundred and thirty- 
two points. The millerolle uſed in Provence, containing 
ſixty-ſix Paris pints; and the poingon uſed at Nantes, in 
Touraine, and the Bleſſois, equal to half the Orleans tun. 
The poingon uſed at Paris is the fame with the demi- 
e | | — 
ME ASUREs, Dutch liquid. At Amſterdam, their meaſures, 
to begin with the At are mengles, or bottles, 
equal to French pots, and containing two pounds four 
ounces, marc, of an ordinary liquor. The mengle is di- 
vided into two pints, four LE pines: eight muſſies, ſix- 
teen half muſſies, &c. ſeven hundred and ſeventy men- 
gles make their tun. The viertel, or quarter, conſiſts of 
five mengles, and one- ſixth of a mengle. The wine vier- 
tel is juſt ſix mengles. The ſtekan, or ſtekaimen, con- 
tains . e The anker contains two ſtekans; 
and four ankers, the awn, For oils they uſe the tun, 
which contains fix awms, or ahms; equal to ſixteen hun- 
dred Paris pints. See AAM. | 


MrasuREs, Spaniſh liquid, are, the bota, containing be- 


atutes, that eight is agaia divided into eight azumbres, and the azumbre into 


pounds troy of wheat, gathered from the middle of the 
MEAsuUREs, Portugueſe liquid, are botas, almudes, cavadas 
» 


MzeasuREs, Ttalian liquid. At Rome is the boccale, or 
pot, containing a little more than a Paris pint. Seyen 


Measures, German liquid. The fuder is uſed almoſt 


tels, the awm; and four maſſems, or maaſles, the fertel; 


maaſſes, the fuder four hundred and eighty, the awm 


mer into ſixty-four maaſſes. At Vienna, they divide the 
ſehrewe, four maaſles ; and the driclinck twenty-four hee- 


maaſſes in the fuder, as in that of Nuremberg. At Hei- 


MzASUREsS, liquid, on the coaſts of Barbary. At Tripoli, 


on the ſame coaſt uſe nearly the fame meg. 


tween thirty-ſix and thirty-ſeven Dutch ſtekans, holding 
1 


MEA 


and aroura, the half of the plethron. The aroura of 
9 0 


about a thouſand weight. The bota conſiſts of thirty ar. 
robas, each weighing twenty-eight pounds. Each 14 85 | 


four quarts. The pipe conſiſts of eighteen arrobas. 


quartas ; and for oil, alquiers, or cantars. The Porty 
gueſe bota is ſomewhat ſmaller than the Spaniſh ; the lat. 
ter being equal to thirty-ſix or thirty-ſeven ſtekans, and 
the former only to twenty-five or tvienty-ſix. The quar 
tas is one-fourth of the cavadas. The cavadas, or cayado, 
is the ſame with the Dutch mengle. Six cavadas Fr 
an alquier, and two alquiers one almude, or almoug- 
twenty- ſix almudes, a bota. N 


boccales and a half make the rubbo; and thirteen rubbos 
and a half, the brenta ; ſo that the brenta contains ninety. 
fix boccales. At Florence, the ſtaro, or ſtaio, contain. 
ing three bariles, and the barile twenty-ſix haſcos, or 
flalks, which are nearly equal to Paris pints. At Verona 
they uſe the baſla, ſixteen whereof make a brenta; the 
brenta contains ninety-ſix boccales, or thirteen rubbos 
and a half. At Venice the amphora containing two 
bottes ; the botte, four bigoncios ; the bigoncio, four 
quarts ; the quart, four tiſchauFeras. The Venetian botte 
is again divided into moſtachios, ſeventy-fix whereof make 
the amphora. At Ferrara the maſtilly, containing eight 
ſechios. In Iſtria, ſechios ; fix whereof make the urna. 
In Calabria and Apulia, pignatolis, equal to French 
pints ; thirty-two pignatolis make the ſtaro, or ſtaio; and 
ten ſtaros the ſalma. | 


throughout all Germany, but with fome difference in its 
length, as well as its ſubdiviſions. The fuder is ſuppoſed 
the load of a cart with two horſes. Two fuders and a 
half make the roeder ſix awms, the fuder ; twenty fer- 


ſo that the roeder contains one thouſand two hundred 


eighty, and the fertel forty-one. At Nuremberg, the di- 
vition of the fuder is into twelve heemers, and the hee- 


fuder into thirty-two heemers, the heemer into thirty- 
two achtelings, and the achteling into four ſelitins: tie 
awm, there, is eighty moaſſes; the tertel, called alſo 


mers. At Augſbourg, the fuder is divided into eight jez; 
the jez into two muids, or twelve beſons; the beſon into 
eight maaſſes, which makes ſeven hundred fixty-eight 


delberg, the fuder is divided into ten awms 3 the awm 
into twelve vertels; and the vertel into four maaſſes. In 
Wirtemberg, the fuder is divided into awms z the awin 
into ſixteen yunes; the yune into ten maaſes. 


&c. they uſe the rotolo, or rotoli ; thirty-two whereo: 
make the matuli. At Tunis, forty-two of the rotoli ot 


Tripoli make a matara, or mataro; and the offer pee 
t may 


be here obſerved, that moſt, if not all the eaſtern nation, 
ſuch thing 


with whom the Europeans traffic, have not any 

as meaſures of capacity, whether for things liquid or dy; 
but that they ſell every thing, even liquors, by the weight. 
We may, however, rank among the number of Lale 
meaſures, the cocos and canan of Siam. The firſt are tle 
cocos ſhells cleared of their kernel. And fince theſe aſe 
not all of the ſame capacity, they meaſure them Wil 
cauris, or little ſhells found in the Maldives, which allo 
ſerve for money in ſome ſtates of the Indies. Some ew 
hold a thouſand cauris, and ſome only five hundred. | 
Above the cocos is the canan, a little megſure uſed in ” 
ſame country, and called by the Portugueſe c-9%/ 3 hold- 
ing about a Paris quart, gl 
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Erg glſh MEASURES of capacity of _ 
— SURE» 
4 FT Solid Inches, 


287 Pint 


9702| 3360 42 2% 13 Tierce 


nos Vow Av e 


14553 504 63 3x} 2 r} Hogſhead 


2-23 Purichecn 


27 
29106 10080 126 7 4 3 | 2 14 Butt or Pipe 
We | 582122016 252 14 2 60 4 3 20 Ton 
Ale-MxASURE. . | | | Beer MEAsURE. | 
„ | Pints | 
9 Callon | | $'Gallon 
| 64 8Firkin i 5 


| 144) 180 2\Kilderkin 


228 36] 4 2 Barrel 


432 54% 6| 3| 1:|Hogſhead 


| 864 108 1 d. 3 Aut 
N. B. In all places without the bills of mortality, 34 gallons ſhall be r for a barrel of beer or ale to the exciſe. 
Hitic MEASURES of OY 1 * reduced to the Engliſh Mi ne-Meaſure. 


Gall. Pints. Sol. Inch Dec. 


Cochliarion 10 — | — | . pa 0 Tis 56 
| Acheme LI — " _ _ 8. s 0,07127 
E e 2 5 — — © IT 9089457 
. 1 2 Concha — — — „ ba 0,7822 
nl 5 Toa 2 Cyachus 1 . _ OY Tr ,Ä356 7“ 
He = a a  12/Oxubaphon . — — 0 7 0,535} 
„ 
et * W 2 GR Aſxeſtes, ſextary 2 — © 3 45283 | 
| 720) 360 288] 144] 72] 48| 12] 6|Chos, congius „ 
eee B64] 576) nag] IL 12]Metretes, andes if 2 % 


Messung, of capacit l uid cdu 4 t the Engliſh Vi AR | os 
| * e oh Ars nes 2 Gall. Pints. Sol. Inch. Dec. 


Ligula — e — wi 0 4s 0,117 72 
D 4 Cyathus ns anon _ . 
f Acetabulum 1 115 _ 8 * o, 

e 5 — — — * 4 1, 40 
"a 4 4 2|Hemina 5 — _ GY 8 275818 
2 48 2 eres he — — 0 7 57636 
288 72 48 24 12 G6|Congius e * „„ 41942 
| 182 288 192] g6| 4 24 4a — — 2 41 | 5533 

2304 36 384] 102 96 5 5 _; | 7 I 10,66 
| 46080 11520 7680 3840 1920 960 160 2 20|Culeus — 143 3 11,095 


4 ewiſh MrasvkEs 1 capacity for liquids, reduced to the Engli/h Mine-Meaſure. a OY Sol, Trek: 


Caph _ * . "Up — — 8 "1.4 905177 

ua Cl 5 _ © Oo 0 15 0,211 
5 40e bs — — „ * 

| 16 12 3Hin, =_— — — — I 2 2933 
* 
9 72] 18 Wy” Bath, epha — — — 7 4 1552 

| 900 7200 18 60 30 10 Coron, chomer * . 73 | 3 75025 
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Mx Asunks, cHHicul, or of capacity for things dry. Engliſh dry | 


or corn MEASURES, are raiſed from the Wincheſter gallon, 
which contains 42721 ſolid inches, and is to hold of pure 


running or rain water, nine pounds thirteen Ounces, | 


This: ſcems to ſtand on the foot of the old wine gallon, 
of 224 cubic inches; 12 being to 143, as 224 to 2725. 


Vet by an act of parliament, made 1697, it is decreed, 


that a round buſhel, eighteen inches and a half wide, and 
eight deep, is a legal Wincheſter buthel. But ſuch a 
veſſel will only hold 2150.42 cubic inches; conſequently 


the gallon will contain 2584 cubic inches. The diviſions | 


and multiples are in the table following. 
Mrasunrzs, French dry, are, the litron, buſhel, minot, 


mine, ſeptier, muid, and tun. The litron is divided into 


two demi-litrons, and four quarter-litrons, and contains 
thirty-ſix cubic inches of Paris. By ordonnance, the 
litron is to be three inches and a half high, and three 
inches ten lines broad. The litron for falt is larger, and 
is divided into two halves, four quarters, eight demi- 


quarters, and ſixteen meſurettes. The French buthel is | 


different in different juriſdictions. At Paris it is divided 


into demi-buſhels ; each demi-buſhe] into two quarts ;. 
the quart into two half-quarts ; and the half-quart into 


two litrons : ſo that the buſhel contains ſixteen litrons. 
By ordonnance, the Paris buſhel is to be eight inches 
two lines and an half high ; and ten inches broad, or in 
diameter, within- ſide. The minot conſiſts of three 
buſhels; the mine of two minots, or fix buſhels ; the 
ſeptier of two mines, or twelve buſhels ; and the muid 
of twelve ſeptiers, or an hundred forty-four buthels. 


The bu/hcl for oats, is eſtimated double that of any other | 


| tom ſo that there go twenty-four buſhels to make the 


eptier, and two hundred eighty-eight to make the muid, | 
It is divided into four picotins ; the picotin containing 
two quarts, or four littons. The bu/hel for ſalt is divided | 


into two half-buſhels, four quarters, eight half-quarters, 
and ſixteen litrons ; four buſhels make a minot, ſixteen 
a ſeptier, and a hundred ninety-two a muid. The buyhel 


for wood, is divided into halves, quarters, and half-quar- | 


ters. Eight buſhels make the minot, ſixteen a mine; 


twenty mines, or three hundred and twenty buſhels, the | 
muid. For p/a/ter, twelve buſhels make a ſack, and thirty 


ſix ſacks a muid. For lime, three buſhels make a minot, 
or forty-eight minots a muid. The minot is, by or- 


donnance, to be eleven inches nine lines high; and four- 


teen inches eight lines in diameter. The minot is com- 
poſed of three buſhels, or ſixteen litrons; four minots 


make a ſeptier, and forty-eight a muid. The French mine 


is no real veſſel, but an eſtimation of ſeveral others. At 
Paris, the mine contains fix buſhels, and twenty-four 


make the muid; at Rouen, the mine is four buthels ; 


and at Dieppe, eighteen mines make a Paris muid. See 
Mum. The ſeptier differs in different places: at Paris, 
it contains two mines, or eight buſhels; and twelve 


ſeptiers the muid. At Rouen, the ſeptier contains two 


mines, or twelve buſhels. "Twelve. ſeptiers make a 
muid at Rouen, as well as at Paris; but twelve of 


the latter are equal to fourteen of the former. At 
Toulon, the ſeptier contains a mine and a half; three 
of which mines make the ſeptier of Paris. See 8EPp-- 
TIER. The muid, or muy, of Paris, conſiſts of twelve 

ſeptiers; and is divided into mines, minots, buſhels, 


bs 


&c. That for oats is double that for other grain; 1e. 


Engliſh ary or corn MEASURES. 
Solid Inches 


8'Gallon | 
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N. B. Some make five quartets a weigh, ang two weighs à laſt; and others reckon ten quarters to the weigh, and 
twelve weighs to che laſ ti. 


9 


code dry. . In theſe places they eſtimate 


| 11 en e ARLEN * N =. 
 MzaSURES, Flemiſſb ury. a e 
by the viertel; thirty-two and à h 


MEASURES, Spe: :/h and Portugueſe dry. At Cadiz, Bilboa, | 


| buſhels, and weighs about fo 


EASURE, /ta/ian dry. At Venice, Leghorn, 


what larger, inſomuch that twenty-one fanegas make a 
Nantes tun. At Seville, &c, they uſe the anagoras, con- 
taining a little more than the Paris mine; thirty-ſix ana- 
goras make nineteen Paris ſeptiers. At Bayonne, &c. the 


two hundred and forty whereof make nineteen Paris ſep- 


2 3 
A i v3 


E | 
> RI A ©%, © £64. &03 


n IE ON Nie 
contains twice the number of wn. At Ofdean | 
muid is divided into mines; but ths mines only b 
two Paris ſeptiers and a half. In ö places r 

— | e 


the tun in lieu of the muid; particul 1y antes, whe 
re 


it contains ten ſeptiers of ſixtgen bulhets ach * 
between two thouſand two hundred hd two ot Bs | 
1 k 


hundred and fifty pounds.” & Of theſe t! 
twenty-cight Paris ibiord: | A Rockel, * ng d 


tains forty- to buſhels, and Wes ob r cent. leſs than 
it conta 7 buſhels, 
I 


that of 1 3 — 8 
is equal to, ten Paris ſeptiers, und weigh 
thou 10 two hundred aj fort ol dee Ton. "5g 
diſh, Poly e and Muſee. 
their dry things 
on the foot of the: 44%, ell, leth, On dechi,. fo called ac 
cording to the various pronunciations cf the people who 
uſe it. In Holland, the zoll equal to nineteen Paris 
ſeptiers, or thirty-eight Bourdeaux buſhels, and weigh 
about four nnd five hundred ſixty pounds; the 5 
they divide into twenty-ſeven, mudes, and the mude into 
four ſchepels. In Poland * laſt is forty Bourdeaux 
our thouſand eight hundreg 
Paris pounds. In Pruſſia, thelaſt is a hundred and thirt 
three Paris ſeptiers. In Sweden and Muſcovy * - 
meaſure by the great and little laſt; the firſt containing | 
twelve barrcls, and the ſecond half as many. See Lan 
In Muſcovy, they likewiſe uſe the, chefford, which i; 
different in various places: that of Archangel is equal to 


1 


three Rouen buſhels. 
t dr and Lucca, 
they eſtimate their dry things on the foot 6f the ſtaro or 
ſtaio; the flaro of Leghorn weights fifty-four pounds; a 
hundred and twelve ſtaros, and ſeyen-eights are equal 
to the Amſterdam laſt. At Lucca, a hundred and nine. 
teen ſtaros make the laſt of Amſterdam; The Venetian 
ſtaro weighs a hundred twenty-eight-Paris pounds : the 
ſtaro is divided into four quarters; Thirty-five ſtaros, 
and one-fifth, or a hundred and forty quarters, and four- 
fifths, make the laſt of Amſterdam. | At Naples and 
other parts, they uſe the tomola, or tomalo, equal to 
one-third of the Paris ſeptier. Thirty-ſix tomoli and a 
half make the carro: and a carro and a half, or hity-four 
tomoli, make the laſt of Amſterdam. At Palermo, ſixteen 
tomoli make the ſalma; and four-mondili, the tomolo. 
Ten ſalmas and three - ſevenths, or à hundred and ſeventy- 
one tomoli and three-ſevenths, make the laſt of Amſter- 
. Ade! * # 1 

Ke. they meaſure 

| alt whereof make nine- | 
teen Paris ſeptiers. At. Hamburgh, the ſchepel ; ninety 
whereof make nineteen, Paris ſeptiers. 


and St. Sebaſtian, they uſe the. fanega; twenty-three 
whereof. make the. Nantes or Rochel tun, or nine Paris 
ſeptiers and a half: though the Bilboa fanega is ſome- 


Soncha; thirty whereof are equal to nine Paris ſeptiers 
and a half. At Liſbon, the alquier, a very ſmall meſure 


tiers, ſixty the Liſbon mud, 


But if the ted Fallon contaln only 268,8 ſolid inches, 

the MEASURES will be as follow: 
ine Bolte inches! | 
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De uſual MEASURE of wood for firing, is the cox p; four 
feet high, as — broad, and eight long; this is divided 
brures, from the pieces ſtuck upright to bound them; or 

„ as being ſuppoſed half a waggon-load: 


V0J5, 
The Meas for horſes is the Hax D; or handful ; which | 


by the ſtatute contains four inches. 
 MeASURE is alſo uſed to figni 
ſerved in poetry, dancing, an 
gular and agreeable. 
The different mea/ures or metres, in poetry, are the differ- 
ent manners of ordering and combining the quantities, 
or the long and ſhort ſyllables. Thus hexameter, pen- 


tameter, iambic, ſapphic verſes, &c. conſiſt of different 


meaſures. | | | 
In Engliſh verſes, the meaſures are extremely various and 
arbitrary, every poet being at liberty to introduce any 
new form that he pleaſes. The moſt uſual are, the heroic, 
generally conſiſting of five long, and five ſhort ſyllables ; 
and verſes of four feet; and of three feet and a cæſura, 
or ſingle ſyllable. | | | 
The ancients, by variouſly combining and tranſpoſing 
their quantities, made a vaſt variety of different meaſures. 
f words, or rather feet, of two {yllables, they formed a 
ſpondee, conſiſting ef two long ſyllables ; a pyrrhic, of 
two ſhort ſyllables ; a trochee, of a long and a ſhort ſyl- 
lable ; and an iambic, of a ſhort and a long ſyllable. 


Of their feet of three ſyllables, they formed a moloſſus, 
conſiſting of three long 


thort ſyllables ; a dactyl, of one long and two ſhort ſylla- 


bles; and an anapæſt, of two ſhort and one long ſyllable. 

lde Greek poets contrived a hundred and twenty-four 

different combinations or meaſures, under as many dif- 
ferent names, from feet of two ſyllables to thoſe of fix. 

_ MEaSvRg, in Mufic, the interval, or ſpace of time, which 
the perſon, who beats time, takes between the raiſing 
and falling of his hand or foot, in order to conduct the 
movement, ſometimes quicker, and ſometimes flower, 
8 to the kind of muſic, 
bing or p ayed. 

he meaſure is that which regulates the time we are to 
dell on each note. See TIME. Wo 
4— A or 8 meaſure is one ſecond, or ſixtieth 
a minute, which is 1 ſpae en t 
Vor. III Ok is nearly the ſpace between) the 


called ways; and by the French mem 


the cadence and time ob- 
muſic, to render them re- 


ſyllables; a tribrach, of three 


or the ſubject that is 


beats of the pulſe of heart; the ſyſtole or contraction of 
the heart anſwering to the elevation of the hand; and 
its diaſtole, or dilatation, to the letting it fall. The 
meaſure uſually takes up the ſpace that a pendulum, of 
of two feet and a half long, employs in making a ſwing 
or vibration. The meaſure is regulated according to the 
different quality or value of the notes in the piece; by 
which the time, that each note is to take up, is ex- 
preſſed. The ſemi-brevez: for inſtance, holds one 'riſe, 
and one fall; and this is called the meaſure, or whole 
meaſure i ſometimes the meaſure- note, or time-note; the 
minim; one riſe, or one fall; and the cratchet, half a 
riſe; or half a fall; there being four cretchets in a full 
meaſure; Eg = 9 
| MEASURE, binary or double, is that wherein the riſe and 
fall of the hand are equal. | | : 
MEASURE; ternary or triple, is that wherein the fall is 
double to the riſe; or where two minims are played during 
a fall, and but one in a riſe. To this purpoſe the num- 
ber 3 is placed at the beginning of the lines, when the 
meaſure is intended to be triple; and a C, when the mea- 
ſure is to be common or double: This riſing and falling 
of the hands was called by the Greeks apois and Seoct;. 
St, Auguſtine calls it p/auſus; and the Spaniards compas. 
See ARsis and THESIS. | | | 
MEASURES, powder, in Artillery, are made of copper, and 
contain from an ounce to twelve pounds: theſe are very 
convenient in a fiege, when guns or mortars are loaded 
with looſe powder, eſpecially in ricochet firing, &c. 
MEASURING, MENnsuRaT10N, defined geometrically, is 
the aſſuming any certain quantity, and expreſſing the 
proportion of other ſimilar quantities to the ſame. | 
MEASURING, defined popularly, is the uſing a certain known 
meaſure, and determining thereby the preciſe extent, 
quantity, or capacity of any thing. 
Meaſuring, in the general, makes the practical part of 
GEOMETRY. From the various ſubjects whereon it is 
employed, it acquires various names, and conſtitutes 
various arts. Thus, 
MEASURING. of lines, or quantities of one dimenſion, w 
call LoONGIMETRY- and when thoſe lings are not extend 
parallel to the horizon, ALTIMETRY: When the differ- 
ent altitudes of the two extremes of the line are alone 
regarded, we call it LEVELLING. | 
| fr 4 R Mt aguaing 
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Mx ASURING of fupir fieies, or tjuantities of two dimenſions, | 
is variouſly denpminated, according to its ſubjects : when 
converfant about lands, it is called 6zoDESIA, or SUR- 
VEYING : in other caſes, it is called ſimply meaſuring. 
The itiſtruments ſed are the ten-foot rod, chain, com- 
pals, circumferentor, &c. | | 

MEASURING of Folie or Auantitieb of three dimenſions, 
we call $TEREOMETRY ; where it is converſant about the 
capacities of veſſeR, or the liquors they contain particu- | 
larly, GAUGING. | 1 
The inſtruments for this art are the gauging- rod, ſliding- 
rule, &c. i | 
From the definition of meaſuring, Where the meaſure is 
EX png co be ſimilar or homogeneous to, i. e. of the ſame 
kind with the thing meaſtired, it is- evident, that in the 
firſt caſe, or in quantities of one dimenſion, the meaſure 
muſt be a line; in the ſecond, a ſuperficies; and in the 
third, a ſolid. For a line, v. gr. cannot meaſure a ſur- 
face; to meaſure, being no more than to apply the known | 
quantity to the unknown, till the two become equal. 
Now a ſurface has breadth, and a line has none: and if 
one line have no breadth, two or. a hundred have none. 
A line, therefore, can never be applied fo often to a ſur- 

face, as to be equal to it, i. e. to meaſure it. And from the | 

| like reaſoning it is evident, a ſuperficies, which has no 
depth, cannot become equal to, i. e. cannot meaſure, a 
ſolid, which has. | | | 
While a line continues ſuch, it may be meaſured by any | 
part of itſelf : but when the line begins to flow, and to | 
generate a new dimenſion, the meaſure muſt keep pace, 
and flow too; i. e. as the one commences ſuperficies, the 
other muſt do ſo too. Thus we come to have /quare 
mea ſures, and cubic meaſures. | 
Hence we ſee why the mea/ure of @ circle-is an arch, or | 
part of the circle; for a right line cau only touch a circle 
in one point, but the periphery of a circle eonſiſts of in- 
finite points. The right line, therefore, to meaſure the 
circle, muſt be applied infinite times, which. is impoſſible. -| 
Again, the right line only touches the circle in a mathe- 
matieal point; Which has no parts or dimenſions, and 
has conſequently no magnitude; but a thing that has no 
magnitude or dimenſions, bears no proportion to another, 
that has; and cannot therefore meaſure it. Hence we 
ſee the reaſon of the diviſion of circles into 360 parts 
or arches, called degrees. See ARCH, CIRCLE, and 

DEGREE. | : 5 . 

MEASURING triangles, or from three given ſides or angles to 
determine all the reſt, is called TRIGONOMETRY. + 
MEASURING of the air, its preſſure, ſpring, &c. is called 
AEROMETRY, Or PNEUMATICS. 
— See T _ : 
EATS, dreſſing of. See DRESSING, 

Mears, 475 $4 XEROPHAGY. 

Mxars, white. See WhiTE. | PIT 

of the Far; that is a 

cartilaginous ſubſtance, irregularly divided with fleſhy | 

membranous interpoſitions in ſeveral parts of it, not un- 
like the bronchi in the lungs, only that the fleſhy fibres 
are here thicker. The inner part, or that next the brain, 
is bony. It is lined throu hout with a thick membrane, | 


derived from the ſkin, which is continued on the mem- | 


btana tympani, where it becomes thinner. See Tab. 
Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 13. lit. fo 5 WE 
From the beginning of the meatus, almoſt half-way, ariſe 

4 great number of ſmall hairs, at whoſe roots illles the 
ear-wax, Which is entangled in thoſe hairs, the better to 
break the impetus of the external air, and prevent its too 
ſuddenly ruſhing in on the membrana tympani. | 
MearTvs cy/ticus. See CysTICus Duttus. | 
 MearTvus urinarius, or urinary paſſage, in women, is very 
| ſhort, lined internally with a very thin membrane; next 
to which is a coat of a white ſubſtance. Through this 
coat, from ſome lacunæ in it, paſs ſeveral ducts, which. 
convey a limpid glutinous matter, ſerving to anoint the 


extremity of the urethra. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. | 


lit. r. fig. II. lit. &. | : 
MEB, or Sca-Mz, in Ornithology, the name of a water- 
bird of the larus or GULL-#ind, which is all over of a 
duſky grey on its upper part: its head is blackiſh at the 
top, and the beak is red; the legs are ſhort and black, 
and the wings very long, reaching beyond the tail when 
folded, ; 7 _ | 
- MECAXOCHITL, in the Materia Medica, the name of 
the piper longum humilius, or ſmall American long pep- 


| Per. 2 | a | 
MECHANICS, MECHANICA, Myzavrxy, à mixed mathe- 


matical ſcience, which conſiders motion, and movin 
powers, their nature and laws, with the effects thereof, 
in machines, &c. It is diſtinguiſhed by fir Iſaac New- 
ton into practical and rational mechanics: the former 
treats of the mechanical powers and of their various com- 
binations: rational mechanics comprehends the whole 


the name of Phoronomia, by the late learned profeſſor 


_ five de Motus Scientia, is ſufficiently 
name of the author, well known as one of the moſt 


-- flaws in ſuch a work. As to ſtatics, the ſubje& has been 


of mechanics; but has not as 


The firſt is, to determine the proportion, which the power 


than that which is ſufficient to ſuſtain the weight, the 


M E G 


are given, how to determine the motions that are 5 oduced 
by N and vice verſa. Oy 
That part of mechanics, which colfſiders/ the motion of 
bodies ariſing from gravity; is by ſome-called STATIC. 
in diſtinctton from that part chick Gbongdets the mers.” 
cal powers, and their ication; und which is pro rg 
CR _ KCH#ANICAL Powers. n 
e term mechanics has of did been, and ſtill ig f 
a double ſenſe in very different ſviences, both. wi A 
to their objects and prineiples. For the name ae 
is applied equally to that foience which treats of the br 
librium and c 1 of powers; and to that ſcie x 
in which the'nature, generation, and alteration of "20" 
are explained. To avoid ambiguity, therefore, it drr 
be Led rat * the — 5 2 to = ſcience of the 
equilibrium and compariſon wers, and to 
term mechanics to che kienee of x moticll | na the 
Theſe two ſciences not only differ as to their objects ang 
principles, but alſo with reſpect to the times in which 
they have been cultivated. Some of the principles of 
tics were eſtabliſhed by Archimedes; but Galileo ad, 4 
frſt foundation of mechanics, when he inveſtigated the | 
deſcent of heavy bodies: and ſince his time, by the aft. 
ance of the new methods of computation, a great pro- 
yg has been made, particulatly by fir Iſaac Newton, in 
is Principia. This admirable work is now rendered 
more acceſſible to beginners by the learned comment of 
the fathers le Seur and Jacquier, printed, with the text, 
at Geneva, 1739, 4to. 1742, 4 vols. gto. We have 
alſo the ſciences of ſtatics and mechanics treated of under 


Herman. Amt. 1716, 4to. Mr. Euler's AMechanica, 

recommended by the 
nent mathematicians in Europe. This work, e | 
did not eſcape the cenſure of a late ingenious writer; but... 
granting the juſtneſs of his remarks, it may by ſaid, chat 
a few-naccurate expreſſions, owing to analogies carried 
too far, and to the ſtyle of infiniteſimals, are but ſmall 


almoſt exhauſted by Varignon, in his Mechanique, Paris, 
1725, 2 vols. 4to. 5 * 
The doctrine of machines or engines is a principal branch 
| yet been treated as it de- 
ſerves. . We ſhall here inſert a few obſervations on this 
uſeful ſubject, from a late eminent author. 
In treating of machines, we ſhould conſider the weight 
that is to be raiſed, the power by which it is to be rai 
and the inſtrument or engine by which this effect is to 
be produced. There are two principal problems that 

ht to be reſolved in treating of each of them. : 


and weight ought to have to each other, that they may 
juſt ſuſtain one another, or be in equilibrio. 5 
The ſecond is, to determine what ought to be the pro- 
portion of the power and weight to each other in a given 
machine, that it may produce the greateſt effect poſlibly, 
in a given time. | | | 14 i | 
All che writers on mechanics treat of the firſt of theſe 
problems, but few have conſidered the ſecond, though | 
equally uſeful with the other. OS. ik gp 
As to the firſt problem, this general rule holds in all 
powers: ſuppoſe the engine to move, and reduce the va- 
locities .of the power and weight to the reſpeCtive di- 
rections in which they act; find the proportions of thoſe 
velocities ;' then if the power be to the weight as the 
velocity of the weight is to the velocity of the power; 
or, which amounts to the fame thing, if the power mul- 
tiplied by its velocity, gives the ſame product as the 
weight multiplied by its velocity, this is the caſe wherein 
the power and weight ſuſtain each other, and are in 
equilibrio; ſo that in this caſe, the one would not prevail 
cover the other, if the engine was at reſt ; and if it is in 
motion, it would continue to proceed uniformly, if it 
were not for the friction of its parts, and other te- 
ſiſtances. | 
The ſecond general problem in mechanics, is, to determine 
the proportion which the power and weight ought to beat 
to each other, that when the power prevails, and the ma- 
chine is in motion, the greateſt effect poſſible may be pro- 
duced by it in a given time. It is manifeſt, that this 15 
an enquiry of the greateſt importance, though few have 
treated of it. When the power is only a little greater 


motion is too ſlow ; and though a greater weight is ra 
in this caſe it is not ſufficient to compenſate the loſs © 
time. When the weight is much lets than that which 
the power is able to ſuſtain, it is raiſed in leſs time; an 
this may happen not to be ſufficient to compenſate the 
loſs arifing from the ſmallneſs of the load. It ought, there- 
fore, to be determined when the product of the weighs 
multiplied by its velocity, is the greateſt poſſible ; for th 


theory of motion, and ſhews, when the powers or forces 


product meaſures the effect of the engine in a given = 
| | W 


M E 


dom och ni mob? 
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which is alas the greater in proportion: as the weight | 


ich is raiſed. is greater, and as the velocity with which 
Breen” 1 greater i; We hall: therefore ſubjoin ſome 


: es of this kind; that may de demonſtrated from the 
. elementary geometry .wiſhing that farther im- 


prorements may be made 40, this moſt uſeful part of 


asche bus sg blo 0 ttt 
| Wpden che power prevails, and the engine begins to move, 
the motion of the Weight is at firſt gradually accelerated. 
The action of the power being ſuppoſed invariable, its 
influence in accelerating the motion of the weight de- 
creaſes, whi e the velocity af the weight increaſes.” Thus 


the action of à ſtream of water, or air, upon a wheel, is | 
to be eſtimated only from the exceſs of the velocity of 


the fluid above the velocity already acquired by che part 
of the engine which it ſtrikes, or from their relative ve- 
n the other hand, the weight of the load that 


11440 


of the engine; and when theſe forces, viz. thoſe that tend 
do accelerate it, and thoſe that tend to retard it, become 


equal, the engine then proceeds with the uniform motion 


| locity of the ſtream, A C, the velocity 6 

engine which it ſtrikes, when the motion of the machine 
becomes uniform; and CB will repreſent their relative 
velocity, upon which the effect of the engine depends. 


it has ac uireg. | 4 9 CaECih 2941 | | 
Let A B/ Th W. Michanith hy. 50.) r epreſent the Ve- 


It is known, that the action of a fluid, upon a given plane, 


is as the ſquare of this relative velocity; conſequently the 


weight railed by the engine, when its motion becomes uni- 


form, being equal to this action, it is likewiſe as the ſquare 
of CB. Let this be multiplied by A C, the velocity 
of the part of the engine impelled by the fluid; and the 
effect of the engine in a given time will be proportional 
to ACx CB*= (ſuppoſing CB to be biſected in D) 
 ACx2CDx2DB=4A CxCD x DB; conſequently, 
the effect of the engine is greateſt when the product of 

AC, CD, and DB is greateſt, But it is eaſy to ſee, that 
tis product is greateſt when the parts A G CD, and 
DB, are equal; for if you deſcribe a ſemicircle upon 


AD, and the perpendicular C E meet the circle in E, 
then ACXCD=CE?, and is greateſt when C is the 
centre of the circle; ſo that in order that AD x CD x | 


DZB may be the greateſt poflible, AD muſt be biſected 
in C; and CB having been biſected in D, it follows, 
that AC, CD, D B, muſt be equal; or that A C, the 
velocity of the part of the engine impelled by the ſtream, 
ought to be but one third of A B, the Alec; of the 


ftream. In this caſe, when (abſtracting from friction) 


the engine acts with the utmoſt advantage; the weight 

raiſed by it is to the weight that would juſt ſuſtain the 
force of the ſtream, as the ſquare of C B, the relative 
velocity of the engine and ſtream, to the ſquare of A B, 
which would be ho relative velocity, if the engine was 
1 that is, as 2x 2 to 3 3, or 4 to 2 There- 
fore, that the engine may have the greateſt effect poſſible, 
in ought to be loaded with no more than 4 of the weight, 
which is juſt able to ſuſtain the efforts of the ſtream. See 
Mac Laurin's Account of fir Iſaac Newton's Diſcov. p. 
171. and Fluxions, art. 98. | | 


Again, ſuppoſe that a given weight P, fig. 51.) deſcend- | 
ng by its gravity in the vertical line, raiſes a greater weight | 
» likewiſe : given, by the rope PMW (that paſſes over | 


the fixed pulley M) along the inclined plane BD, the 


| height of which BA is given; and let it be required to 
find the poſition of this plane, along which W will be 


raiſed in the leaſt time, from the horizontal line A D to 
B. Let BC be the plane upon which if W was placed, 


it would be exactly ſuſtained by P; in which caſe, P is 


to Was A B to BC. But W is to the force with which 
it tends to deſcend along the plane B D, as BD to AB; 
| conſequently the weight P is to that force, as BD to BC. 
Therefore the exceſs of P above that force (which exceſs 
is the power that accelerates the motion of P and WW 
is to P, as BD—-BC to BD: or taking B H upon B 
equal to BD, as C H to B D. But it is known that the 


ſpaces deſcribed by motions uniformly accelerated,, are | 


im the compound ratio with the forces which produce 


them and the ſquares of the times; or, that the 
ſquare of the time is directly as the ſpace deſcribed 
| in that time, and inverſely as the force; conſe- 

quently, the ſquare of the time, in which B 


is deſcribed by W, will be directly as BD, and | 


'1 | D a BD 1 
inverſely as and v | Ws 5 5 
FB and will be leaſt when Cf is a min 


Ie | 63: eee 
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moe when the ſum. of two quantities is given, their 
Produet is a maximum when they are equal to each other; 


{ 


„ and the friction, tend to retard the motion 


ocity of the part of the 
in the direction C B, perpendicular to 


Cl. is 2 minimum. 
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ſo it is manifeſt, that, when their product is given, their 
ſum muſt be a minimum, when they are rack Thus it 
is evident, that as in 65 50. the rectangle or product of the 
equal parts A C and CD was equal to C Ez; fo the rectangle 
of any two unequal parts, into which AD may be divided, 
is leſs than C E*, and AD, is the leaſt ſum of any two 
quantities, the 1 of which is equal to C Eꝰ. Rut the 


| B C2 
product of CH and CH is BC?, and conſequently 


2 


given: therefore the ſum of a and CH is leaſt, when 
theſe parts are equal, that is, when CH is equal to B C, 


or BD equal to 2 B C. It appears, therefore, that when 


the power P and weight W are given, and W is to be 
raiſed by an inclined plane, from the level of a given point 
A to the given point B in the leaſt time poſſible; we are 
firſt to find the plane BC, upon which W would be 
ſuſtained by P, and to take the plane B D double in length 
of the plane B C; or we are to make uſe of the plane 
B D, upon which a weight that is double of W could be 
ſuſtained by the power P. | 
For another example, ſuppoſe a fluid, moving with the 
velocity and direction AC, /fig. 52.) ftrike the plane 
CE; and ſuppoſe that this plane moves parallel to itſelf 
Eg, or that it 
cannot move in any other direction. Then let it be re- 
uired to find the moſt advantageous poſition of the plane 
CE, that it may receive the am og impulſe from the 
action of the fluid. Let AP be perpendicular to CE in 


P, draw AK parallel to C B, and let PK be perpendi- 


cular upon it in K, and A K will meaſure the force with 
which any particle of the fluid impels the plane E C, in 
the direction CB. For the force of any ſuch particle 


being repreſented by A C, let this force be reſolved into 


AQ parallel to EC, and AP perpendicular to it; and 
it is manifeſt, that the latter A P only has any effect upon 
the plane CE. Let this force AP be reſolved into the 


force AL perpendicular to CB, and the force AK 
parallel to it; then it is manifeſt, that the former, AL, 
has no effect in promoting the motion of the plane in the 


direction C B; fo that the latter A K, only, meaſures 
the effort by which the particle promotes the motion of 
the plane CE in the direction CB. Let EM and EN 
be perpendicular to CA and CB, in M and N; and 


the number of particles, moving with directions parallel 


to AC, incident upon the plane C E, will be as EM. 
Therefore the effort gf the fluid upon C E being as the 
force of each particle, and the number of particles to- 
gether, it will be as AKXEM; or,-becauſe AK is to 


AP (SE M, ) as EN to CE, as phate a ſo that 


CE being given, the problem is reduced to this, -to find 


when E Mx EN is the greateſt poſſible or a maximum. 


But becauſe the ſum of E M and of E N* (=C Ma) is 


given, being always equal to C Ex, it follows that E Na 
x E M', is greateſt, when E N*==4 CE*; in the ſame 
manner as it was demonſtrated above, that when the ſum 


of AC and CB /fig. 50.) was given, A C x C B* was 


greateſt, when AC AB. But when E N E Mis 


greateſt, its ſquare root E N x E M is of neceſſity at the 


ſame time greateſt. Therefore the action of the fluid upon 


the plane CE, in the direction C B, is greateſt when 
E N*=4 CE2?, and conſequently E M* = 4 CE*; that is, 
when E M, the fine of the angle A CE, in which the 


ſtream ſtrikes the plane, is to the radius, as the / 2 to 


V; in which caſe it eaſily appears, from the trigono- 
metrical tables, that this angle is of 549 44'. | 

Several uſeful problems in mechanics may be reſolved by 
what was ſhewn in the preceding paragraph. If we re- 


preſent the rar of the wind by A C, a fection of the 
ſai] of a wind- mill perpendicular to its length by C E, 


as it follows, from the nature of the engine, that its axis 


ought to be turned directly towards the wind, and the 
ſail can only move in a direQion perpendicular to the 
axis, it .appears, that when the motion begins, the wind 
will have the greateſt effect to produce this motion, when 
the angle A C E, in which the wind ſtrikes the fail, is of 


549 44'.. In the ſame manner, if CB repreſent the 


direction of the motion of a. ſhip, or the poſition of her 
keel, abſtracting from her lee-way, and A C be the di- 
rection of the wind, perpendicular to her way, then the 


moſt advantageous poſition of the ſail C E, to promote 


her motion in the direction C B, is when the angle ACE 


in which the wind ſtrikes the fail, is of 54 44. The 


„eil en BCO | beſt poſition of the rudder, where it may have the greateſt 
mum; that is, when AFA H+2BC, or (becauſe | effect 


in turning round the ſhip, is etermined in like 
manner. And the fame angle enters likewiſe into the 


determination of the figure of the rhombuſes that form 
the baſes of the cells in which the bees depoſit their 
honey, in the moſt frugal manner. See HoxRVY-Comb. 


But it is to be carefully obſerved, that when the ſine of 
2 the 


100 
* 


mum; where he infers, that the angle in which the 
from the axis of motion increaſes; that of c S a, the 
fail be in one plane, it ought to be inclined to the wind, 


_ theſe miſtakes, is ſhewn by Mr. Mac Laurin, in his | 
Fluxions, ( 914. | 
the moſt advantageous at the beginning of the motion, N 
When a ſhip ſails with a ſide wind; yet it ought to be en- 
larged afterwards as the motion increaſes. In general, 


locity which the engine has already acquired in the di- 


MECHANICAL, ſomething that relates to mechanics, or is 


Mchaxrcal affe&ions, are ſuch properties in matter, as 
 MECHANCAL cauſes, are thoſe founded on ſuch affections. 


MECHANICAL ſolutions, are accounts of things on the ſame 


; 
M EC 
the angle A CE is to the radius as 44 to / 3; or, 
which is the ſame thing; when its tangent is to the ra- 
dius as the diagonal of a ſquare to its ſide; this is the 
moſt advantageous angle only at the beginning of the 
motion of the engine; ſo that the fails of a common 
wind-mill ought to be ſo ſituated, tha: the wind may ing 
deed ſtrike them in a greater angle than that of 54 44 + 
For it is demonſtrable, that when any part of the engine 
has acquired the woo c, the effort of the wind upon 
that part will be greateſt, when the tangent of the angle 
in which the wind ſtrikes it is to the radius, not as the 


v/ 2 to 1, but / 2 x iz X = to 1, the velocity of the 


wind being repreſented by a. If, fot example, c = a; 
then the tangent of the angle ACE ought to be double 
of the radius; that is, the angle ACE ought to be of 
629 26. Ifc=a; then ACE ought to be of 74 10“. 
1 his obſervation is of the more importance, becauſe, in 
this engine, the velocity of the parts of the ſail remote 
from the axis, bears a conſiderable proportion to the ve- |. 
locity of the wind, and perhaps ſometimes is equal to it; 
and becauſe a learned author, Mr. Daniel Bernouilli, has 
drawn an oppoſite concluſion from his computations in 
his Hydrodynamics, by miſtaking a minimum for a maxi- 


wind ſtrikes the fail, ought to decreaſe as the diſtance 
wind bought to ſtrike in an angle of 45; and that if the 


at a medium, in an angle of 50%. How he fell into 


In like manner, though the angle ACE of 54 44“ be 


let A a /fig. 52.) parallel to CB, be to AC, as the ve-| 


rection CB, to that of the ſtream; upon AC produced 
take AD to AC as 4 to 3, draw DG parallel to CB, 
aud let a circle deſcribed from the centre C with the 
radius C a, meet DG ing; and the plane CE ſhall be 
in the moſt advantageous ſituation for promoting the mo- 
tion of the engine, when it biſects the angle a "#4 1 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that a direct wind always pro- 
motes the motion of a ſhip, the fail being perpendicular 


to the wind, more than any ſide-wind; and this has been |. 


affirmed in ſeveral late ingenious treatiſes ;' but, to pre- 
vent miftakes, we are obliged to obſerve, that Mr. Mac 
Laurin has demonſtrated the contrary, in his "Treatiſe of 
Fluxions, 8 919;. where other inſtances of this ſecond 
general roblem in mechanics are given, to which we 
refer. dee Mac Laurin's Account of fir Iſaac Newton's 
Philſoſophical Diſcoveries, book ii. chap. 3. p. 173. 


regulated by the nature and laws of motion. | 
In which ſenſe we ſay, mechaniea] powers, mechanical 
properties or affections, mechanical principles, reaſoning, 
| knowledge, &c. | | 


reſult from their figure, bulk and motion. 
MECHANICAL force. See FORCE. 
principles. 


MECHANICAL philoſophy, isthe ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call the corpuſcular philoſophy z viz. that which explains 


the phenomenon of nature, and the operations of corpo- | 
real things, on the principles of mechanics; viz. the mo- 


tion, gravity, figure, arrangement, diſpoſition, greatneſs, 
or pBNnefs of the parts which compoſe natural bodies. 
See Coxpuscul x. | chain 4:4 
MctcHanic, or MECHANICAL powers, {fo called), are thoſe 
machines which are uſed for raiſing greater weights, or 


overcoming greater reſiſtances than could be effected by 
the natural ſtrength without them; the power of Arineth If 


being applied to one part of the machine, and another part 
of the machine applied to the weight or reſiſtance. 
The ſimple machines whereby power is gained, are fix in 
number, viz. the LEVER, the wheel! and axle, or. AXIS in 
 peritrochio, the PULLEY (or rather ſyſtem of pullies), the 
inclined PLANE, the WEDGE, and the 8cREWw, Of theſe, 
all ſorts of mechanical engines do conſiſt ; and in treating 
of them, ſo as to ſettle their theory, we muſt conſider 
them as mechanically exact, and moving without friction. 
Although theſe machines are treated of at large under 


There are three kinds of levers, and in each of gen ty 
8 of each point is directly as its diſtance from the 
A lever is ſaid to be of the firſt kind when the prop is be. 
tween the weight and the power. Here, the power p | 
weight balance each other, when the power is in 8 
portion to the weight as the diſtance of the weight 2 
the prop is to the diſtance of the power from it; ſo 45 
if a weight be twenty pounds, and at one foot from th 
prop, a power of one pound at twenty feet from the "i 
will balance the weight, ſuppoſing the lever itſelf to have 
no weight: Io this: ſort of lever may be reduced all iron 
crows, ſciſſare, pinchers, enn kde foulferk, and the like 
A lever is faid to be of the ſecond kind, when the wei -ht 
is between the prop and the power. Here the lever and 
weight balance each other when the power is in ropor- 
tion to the weight as the diſtance of the weight from the 
prop is to the diſtance of tlie power from it. Of this 
ſort are doors turning on hinges, oars, and ſuch knives a; 
are fixed at the point. . | 
A lever is faid to be of the third kind when the power ig 
between the weight and the prop. In this, the power 
and weight balance each other, when the power is jn 
proportion to the weight, as the' diſtance of the weight 
from the prop is to the diſtance of the power from it: 
but this lever is never uſed where power is wanted to he 
gained; for in it, the intehſity of the power applied 
muſt always exceed the intenſity of the weight to be rail. | 
ed, ot reſiſtance to be overcome. Of this fort are the 
bones of our legs and arms, and the wheels of clocks and 
watches. 5 ES 7 
2. In the wheel and axle, where the power is applied to 
the wheel, and the weight drawn up by a rope windi 8 
round the axle, the velocity of the power is to the velo- 
city of the weight, as the cifcumference of the wheel 
is to the circumference of the axle, and the advantage 
gained by the machine is in the ſame proportion: for the 
power and weight balance each other when the power is 
in proportion to the weight, as the circumference of 
axle is to the circumference of the wheel. See Jb. 
Mech. fig. 7. This machine is the principal part of a 
common crane. iy | 55 
3. A pulley, that only turns on its axis, and does not 
riſe with the weight, ſerves only to change the direction 
of the power; for it gives no mechanical advantage there- 
to. But when, beſides the upper pullies, which turn 
round in a fixed frame, or block, there is a block of pul- 
lies moving equally faſt with the weight, the velocity of 
the weight is to the velocity of the power as one is to 
twice the number of pullies in the moveable block: and 
the power and weight balance each other when the power 
is in proportion to the weight, as one is to twice the num- 
ber of pullies in the moveable block. | Eb 
4. An inclined PLANE is like one half of a wedge which 
has been cut in two equal parts lengthwiſe. A weight 
raiſed, or a reſiſtance moved, by an inclined plane, moves 
only through a ſpace equal to the height of that machine 
in the time that a power drives it through a ſpace equ 
to its whole length. Therefore, the velocity of the power 
is in proportion to the velocity of the weight, as the length 
of the machine is to its thickneſs or height at the back; 
and the power and weight balance each other when the 
power is in proportion to the weight, as the thickneſs of 
the plane is to its length. All edge tools, which are cham- 
fered (or ground down only on one fide to the edge) are 
inclined planes, as far as the chamfer goes from the edge. 
5. A wedge, in the common form, is like two inclined | 
planes, joined together at their baſes; and the thickneſs 
of thefe planes {oppoſite their ſharp edges) make the 
back of the wedge, to which the power of the fledge or 
hammer is applied in cleaving of wood. 
When two equal reſiſtances act perpendicularly againſt 
oppoſite ſides of the wedge, and a power acts perpendi- 
cularly againſt the back of the wedge, the velocity of the 
power is in proportion to the velocity of the reſiſtance on 
either ſide, as the length of the ſide js to half the thick- 
' neſs of the back: and the power balances the reſiſtance 
_ of the wood, when the power is in proportion to the 
" reſiſtance, as half the thickneſs of the back of the wedge 
is to the length of either of its ſides, if tlte ſharp 
edge goes to the bottom of the cleft in the wood. But 
when the wood ſplits before the wedge, as it generally 
does, the power balances the reſiſtance, when the former 
is to the latter as half the thickneſs of the Wo (when 
it is driven quite into the wood) is to the whole length of 
the cleft below the back of the wedge. 3 
6. The ſcrew may be conſidered as if it were an inclined 


—— 


their proper heads, it may not be amiſs to give a ſhart ac- 
count of them all here. | | 
i. A lever is ap inflexible bar, turning upon a ſupporting | 
rrop as its centre of motion, which muſt be firm cough 
io bear the lever and tte: weight with which it is charged. 


* 
4 


1 


plane, wrapt round à cylinder. In this machine, the 

power muſt turn the cylinder quite round, in the time 

that the weight or reſiſtance” {as in a common preis 

moves throu I a ſpace equal to the diſtance between the 

© threads or feu of the freu. Therefore, the wle 
41& CSR of 1 79 n FA | 
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of the power is in proportion ro the vleiy of the yright | 


or reſiſtance, as the circumference of a circle, deſcrib: 
by the power, is to the diftance between the ſpirals of the 
fre: and the power and reſiſtance balance each other, 


when the former is to the latter as the diſtance between 
the ſpirals is to the circuniference of the circle deſcribed | 
dy the power. This machine, beſides the advantage pe- 


ally the benefit of the wheel and 


culiar to itſelf, hay Oroet x $31 wid is 
of the winch or lever by which it is 


"I wolf Is 
axle, on ACCOUNT 


Of theſes fs imple inachines, Af the moſt compound en. 
de. 


ines in the world are made. As the ſcrew includes the 
inchned plane, and two equally inclined planes make the 


wedge, we Hye all the mechanical powers combined to- 


FEE | | 
| Fans in a frame ABCD, Tab. IV. Mechanics, fig. 53. 
faſtened by the nut O upon the ſtand OO, and held to- 
gether by. the pillars V W and B, is adapted firſt the 
| piece Ef, whoſe fans or flies may be put in motion by 
the wind, or drawn by a hair fal tek at F, which re- 
preſents the lever and balance: at right angles to this | 
piece 18 joined the perpendicular ſpindle C H having 
upon it the endleſs ſcrew H, which may be alſo conſider- 


ed as a wedge. This endleſs ſcrew or worm takes the 


ſkew teeth of the wheel K, which is the axis in peri- 


trochio, and, in turning round, winds up the wy M 
upon its axis, which paſſing round 18 at M and 
N or drawing by a tackle of five, riifes the weight P. 
But as the ſcrew has no progreſſive motion on. its axis, it 
cannot here be ſaid to comprehend the inclined plane; 


therefore, in order to make this machine take in all the 


mechanical powers, We may add the inclined plane, r, QR 

d. making it Ne on the Bund at QR, and on hes ar 
4b, t qry and thereby, Ge force of the power drawin 
dat F, will be farther, increaſed in the proportion of Q. 

to T'S. The whole force gained. by this machine is 

found by comparing the fpace gone through by the paint 

F, with the height through which the weight is raiſed, 

in any determinate number of revolutions of F. An hun- 

d pounds weight at P will be eaſily raiſed by the hair of 

a man's head drawing at F. | 


” 


_ raiſing a weight, by means of a power applied to the fly, 
_ the power will balance the weight, if it be in proportion 

to the Weight as the velocity of the weight is to Ne Ve- 
locity of the fly. Now, conſidering how faſt the fly 
moves with reſpect to the motion of the weight, it is 
evident, that a crane, conſtructed in the manner of a 
common jack, would be an engine of very great power. 
But then the time loſt in raiſing the weight would alſo be 
very great: for, in any machine or engine whatever, the 
time Joſt in working it will be as great as the power gained 


If an engine conffrufted in this manner be uſed for 


dy it. | | 
| 1 machines or engines could be made without friction, 


the leaſt degree of power added to that which balances 
the weight, would be ſufficient to raiſe it. In the lever, 
the friction is next to nothing; in the wheel and axle it 
zs but ſmall; in the pullies it is very conſiderable; and 


in the inclined plane, wedge, and ſcrew, it is very great. | 
| The univerſal law or principle in all mechanical machines | 


or engines, made to gain power, is, that the power gained 
will be always as great as the __ of the power ex- 
Cceds the velocity of the weight or reſiſtance: and, upon 


this principle, it is eaſy to compute the power, force, or | 


N of any ſimple machine or compound engine, 
whatever, i | | 

E. gr. If the body A /Tab. Mechanics, fig. 6.) be triple 
che body B, and each of them be ſo fixed 9 the extremi- 
ties af a lever A B, whoſe fulcrum, or fixed point is C, 
| 2s that the diſtance of BC be triple the diſtance CA; 


| the lever cannot be inclined on either fide, but the ſpace | 
E, paſſed over by ho leſs body, will be triple the — | 
D y the great one. So that their mo- 


B 
: A „ paſſed over 


. dions or moments will be equal, and the two bodies in 
2 ee a | 


| 25 that noble challenge of Archimedes, datis viribus, | 


Aatum pondus movere; for as the diſtance CB may be in- 
_ creaſe infinitely, the power or moment of A may be 


Increaſed 1 So that the whole of 3 is 


reduced to the following problem. 

ws as A, with its velocity C, and alſo any other body 
as B, being given 1 to find the velocity neceſſary to make the 
Moment, or quantity of motion, in B, equal to the moment of 


A, the given body. Here, fince the moment of any body 


5 equal to the rectangſe under the velocity, and the | 


; quantity of matter; as B: A:: C: to a fourth term, 
Which will be c, 8 oper to B, to make its 
moment equal to that of A. refore in any machine 


8 velocity of he wolght, 202 38 5 made to tne 


| in a common jack, if it be turned by the fly; for 
opts have alſo the lever, the wheel and axle, and the | 
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will always faken or if the pow 


7 


the power; ſuch power 


er be a little increaſed, it will move the weight. 


Let, for inſtance; AB be a lever, whoſe im is at C; 
and let it be moved into the poſition a C 5. Here, the 
velocity of _ point in the lever is as the diſtance from 
the centre. For let the point A deſcribe the arch Ao, 
and the point B the arch B55 then theſe arches will be 
the ſpaces deſcribed by the two motions: but ſince the 
motions are both made in the ſame time, the ſpaces will 
be as the velocities. But it is plain, the arches Aa and 
B will be to one another as the radii AC and CB, 
becauſe the ſectors A Ca, and B C b, are ſimiliar : where- 
fore the velocities of the points A and B are as their di- 
ſtances from the centre C. 5 


Now if any powers be applied to che ends of the lever 


A and B, in order to raiſe its arms up and down; their 


force will be expounded by the perpendiculars S a, and 


to their diſtances | | 
equal; and if they act contrarily, as in the cafe of a ſteel- 
yard, the lever will remain in an horizontal poſition, or 


conceive how the weight of one pound may be 


N; which, being as the right fines of the former arches, 


aA and Bb, will be to one another alſo as the radii AC 
and CB; wherefore the velocities of the powers are alſo 
as their diſtances from the centre. And ſince the mo- 
ment of any body is as its weight, or gravitating force, 
and its ve ocity, conjunctly; if different powers or 


weights be applied to the lever, their moments will al- 
ways be as the weights and the diſtances from the centre 


conjunctly. 8 A to the fare lever there be 
two powers or weights applied reciprocally proportional 
kom the centre, their moments il de 


the balance will be in equilibrio. And thus it is eaſy to 
| als ta 
uibalance a thouſand, &c. | 


ence alſo it is plain, that the force of the power is not 


at all increaſedby engines; only the velocity bf the weight 
in either 3 or drawing is ſo diminiſhed by the applica- 


tion of the i ment, as that the moment of the weight 
is not greater than the force of the power. Thus, for In- 
ſtance; if any force can raiſe a pound weight with a giv- 
en velocity, it is impoſſible by any engine to effect, that 
the ſame power {hall raiſe two pound weight with the ſame 
velocity: but by an engine it may be made to raiſe two 
pound weight, with half the velocity; or 1000 times the 
weight with rev of the former velocity. 3 

We ſhall here introduce into one view, an account of 
the principal methods that have occurred to us of ex- 
plaining and demonſtrating the fundamental property of 
the ſeveral mechanical powers. It has been already ob- 


ſerved, that, with regard to the lever, when any two 


forces act againſt each other on its arms, they will conti- 
nue in equlibrio, if their quantities are inverſely as the 


diſtances between the points to which they are applied, 


and the point or fulcrum round which the lever turns. 
The demonſtration. commonly aſcribed to Archimedes, is 
founded upon this principle, that when any cylindric or 
priſmatic body is applied upon a lever, it has the ſame 
effect as if its whole weight was united and applied at the 
middle point of its axis. Let A B, Tab. IV. Mechanics, fig. 
54. be a cylinder, of an uniform texture, C its middle point; 
and it is manifeſt, that if the point C be ſupported, the 
equal halves of the cylinder, CA and CB, will balance 
each other about the point C, and the body will remain 
in equilibrio. Let the cylinder A B be diſtinguiſhed in- 
to any unequal parts, AD and DB; biſet AD in E, 
and DB n ; hen a power applied at E, equal to the 
weight of the part AD, with a contrary direction, will 
ſuſtain it; and a power applied at F, equal to the weight 
of the part DB, with a contrary direction, will ſuſtain 
that part; ſo that theſe two powers acting at E end F, 
reſpectively equal to the weights of AD and DB, have 
preciſely the ſame effect as a prop at C, ſuſtaining the 
whole cylinder AB, and may be conſidered as in equi- 


_ librio with a power, acting at C, equal to the whole 


weight of the cylinder- But the diſtance CE=CA— 
AE=4 AB—-$AD=&DB; and, in like manner; the 
diſtance C F=C B-BF =4 A B-4DB={AD; con- 
ſequently CE is to CF as DB to AD; chat is, as 
the power applied at F to the power applied at E, theſe 
being in equilibrio with the weight of the whole cy- 
linder applied at C. From which it appears, that powers 
applied at E and F, which are to =_— other in the pro- 


portion of CF to CE, ſuſtain one another about the 


centre C. | | 
It has been objected by M. Huygens, and others, to this 
demonſtration of Archimedes, that, when the whole 
cylinder is diſtinguiſhed into two ſegments, part of the 
weight of the greater ſegment acts on the ſame ſide of 
the fulerum with the leſſer ſegment; and, therefore, 
when the whole weight of the greater ſegment is con- 


| tracted into its middle point on one ſide of the fulcrum, 


and acts altogether againſt the leſſer ſegment, it requires 
ſome proof to ſhew, that _ contracted weight will be 
48 


balanced 
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balanced by the eight of the leſſer ſegment. M. Huygens | 


 . Propoſed a method of his own, depending on a poſtulatum 
aſlumed in common with Archimedes, and needing de- 
monſtration, viz. that when equal bodies are placed on the | 
arms of a lever, the one which is fartheſt from the fulcrum 


will prevail and raiſe the other up-: 


tion concerning, the lever, from the reſolution of mo- 


tion: let C, fig+ 55. be che centre of motion in the lever 


KL; let A ard; 


and L, acting in the directions K A and LB. From the 


centre of motion, C, let CM and CN be perpendicular 


LY 


* 


We. 


=y 
» 


* 


* 
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at L, and to be wholly employed in endeavouring to turn | 


- 


wt 1 1. 


deſoribe the circle N H D, meeting K A in D. Let the 


* 


? 


G. The power D G, acting in the 


rection C D from the centre of the circle, or wheel, 


only that endeavours to move the wheel from D towards 
AI and N, and is totally employed in this effort. The 
power B may be conceived to be applied at N as well as 


the wheel the contrary way, from N towards H and D. 
If therefore the power B be equal to that part of A 
which is repreſented d 


and oppoſite, muſt deſtroy each other's effect; that is, 


© when the power B is to the power A, as D.F to D A, & 


© (becauſe of the ſimiliarity of the triangles, AF D. D 


às CM to CD or as C 
in equilibrio; and thoſe powers always ſuſtain each other 
that are in the inverſe proportion of the diſtances of their 
directions from the centre of motion; or when the pro- 
duct of the one power multiplied by the diſtance of its 


it, the end A of the lever teſts upon a prop at 


to CN, then the powers mult be 


direction from the centre, is equal to the product of the 


© power on the other ſide multiplied by the like diſtance from 
Mr. Maclaurin propoſes a. new method of demonſtrating 


- 


and the fulcrum be between the bodies, whoſe powers are 


_ eſtimated, it muſt bear the ſum of their weights; becauſe 
the lever being loaded with thoſe wei 


way if the fulcrum does not ſuſtain their ſum : but if the 


powers are on the ſame fide of the fulcrum, in which 


caſe one of them muſt pull upwards whilft the other pulls 


downwards, that there may be an equilibrium, it is then 


only loaded with the difference of the powers. 


Vuppoſing, therefore, firſt, two equal powers, A and B, 
Hg. 56. acting in the directions AF, B H, to carry a 
body C, upon the lever A B, placed at C at equal diſtances 
from them; it is evident, that, in this caſe, each of the 
powers A and B ſuſtains one half of the weight C, by | 
- dividing it equally between them. Imagine now that the 


power A is taken away, and that inſtead of OS upon 
z it is 


manifeſt that the power B, and the prop at A ſuftain, as 
- 3 


before, each one half of the weight 
acting, in every reſpect, as the power at A before; and, 
the equilibrium continuing, it appears, that in this caſe, 
a power. B equal to one half of the weight C ſuſtains 
and balances it, when the diſtance of C from the prop 
A is one half of the diſtance of B from the ſame; that 


be, whenBisto C. as CA'toBA, or BXBA=CXCA. 


Fiom this ſimple inſtance we fee, that powers act upon a 
lever not by their abſolute force only, but that their effect 
neceſſarily depends upon the diſtance of the point where 
they act Ke the prop, or centre of motion; and particu- 
larly, that a power balances a double power which acts at 


half its diſtance from the prop, on the ſame fide of it, with | 


an oppoſite direction. 


The caſe when the two powers act on the different ſides of 


the law of equilibrium in the lever, which ſeems, he ſays, 
to be founded on the plaineſt and moſt evident principles: 
- theſe principles are the following,” viz. that if equal 
powers act at equal diſtances on different ſides of the 
tulcrum or centre of motion, with directions oppoſite 
and parallel to each other, they will have the ſame effect: 
and that, if gravity be ſuppoſed to act in parallel lines, 


ts, it muſt give 


the prop now 


ö 


the prop, follows from this, by the principles already 


laid down. For let BH and CG (Ag. 57.) repre- 
{ent the directions and forces with which the powers B 
and C act upon the lever; upon BA produced take AE 
equal to A C, or f 1 
(ubRitute an equal power EK at E, with an oppoſite 
direction; and, by the firſt of thoſe 8 this power 
E K will have the fame effect as CG, only the prop or 
centre of motion A will now ſuſtain the ſum of the 
forces EK and BH, by the ſecond of thoſe. prin- 


ciples. But the equilibrium between the powers B H 


2 


ö 
| 
| 


DH N towards its circumference, has no effect in turn- | 
ing it round the centre, from D towards H, and tends | 
only to carry it off from that centre. It is the part D F 


1 
—— 


any two powers applied to it at K 


to thole directions in M and N; ſuppoſe CM to be leſs | 
than CN, and from the centre C, at the diſtance CN, 


power A be repreſented by D A, and let it be reſolved | 
into the power D G acting in the direction C D, and the 

. power D Ff perpendicular to C D, by completing the pa- | 
Deen L.A FB 
os 


om 


D F, theſe efforts, being equal | 


N | A 
the prop, or centre of motion. 


AB, and in place of the power CG | 


other, or are in equilibrio. _ 


and EK will continue as it was before, between R 54 
and CG; ſo that the powers BH and Nb. H 
equilibrio, when the power BH is one half of EK. nn 
the diſtance of E K from the prop A. is one half 45 the | 
diſtance of BH from the ſame. that is, hen, the: 
at B is to the power at E, as AE to AB, or BN "> pa 
ExEA. In this caſe, the prop A being Joaded wic 
both the powers B and E which act with the lame di- 
rection, its reaction mult be equal to their ſum ER 4 
BH=3BH, and muſt be in the oppoſite direction re. 
In place of this reaction let us now 777 588.) ſubſtitu 
a power AF at A, equal to thrice B H; and in place 9 
the power EK, let us ſubſtitute a prop at E, fuſs.” 
ing that end of the lever BE; and ſince the "3 
librium continues as before, it follows that the. A 
centre of motion, being at E, the power BH falke 
the power AF which is triple of BH, when the diſtance 
of BH from the Prop E is triple of the diſtance of Sh 
power A F from the ſame, that is, when BH x B EA 
If we ſuppoſe the power E K to temain. Pr. g. h. 
the end B of the oe EB to. reſt , . 
the powers AF and EK will ſuſtain, and balance each 
other, the prop at B now coming in. place of the power 
B; in which, AF 3B H, and EK=2 B H; fo that 
AF is to E K as 3 to 2; and the diſtances, EB and AB 
being in the ſame proportion, it appears that when two 
powers in the proportion of 3 to 2 act upon a lever on 
the ſame fide of the prop, or centre of motion, with op- 
poſite directions, at diſtances in the proportion of 2 og 
they then ſuſtain each other. We have demonſtrated 


| therefore, that when the powers are in the proportion 


ſtances of their application from the centre of motion are 
in the inverſe proportion, then thoſe powers balance each 


either of 2 to 1, or of 3 to 1, or of 3 to 2, and the di 


Upon BE produced Cg. 60.) take EL=EA; and ir 
place of the power 4 F ſubſtitute a power L NA, 
ut with a contrary direction, this power L M will have | 


the ſame effect to turn the lever round the centre of mo- 


tion E as AF had; conſequently it will be in equilibrio | 
with the power B H, as AF was. Therefore when two 
powers LM and BH in the proportion of 3 to 1, act 
upon a lever with the ſame direction, they are in equi- 
librio, if their diſtances from the centre of motion LE 
and EB be in the ratio of 1 to 3; that is, when LMx 
L ESB HXB E. In this. caſe, the powers L M and 


B H acting with the fame direction, the prop E muſt 


ſuſtain their ſum L MB H=4B H, by the ſecond prin- 
ciple above premiſed. Therefore a power at L as 3, and 
a power acting at B with the ſame direction as 1, are ſuſ- 
tained by a power acting at E, with a contrary direction, 
as 4. From which it follows, by ſubſtituting in the place 
of the power L M a prop at L, that a power at B. 
as 1 ſuſtains a power at E as 4, acting with a con- 
trary direction, when BL is to E.L as 4 to 1; that is, 
when the powers are inverſely as their diſtances from 
| ) By ſubſtituting the prop 
at in the place of the power B H, it appears that a 
Power LM at L, as 3, ſuſtains a power, aCting with 
an oppoſite direction, at E, as 4, when their diſtances 
LB and E B from the prop B, are to each other as 4 


do 3, or when LMXLBSEK x EB, By taking upon 


LB produced Bee B E, /fip. 61.) and in place of the 
power at E, ſubſtituting an equal power at e with a con- 
trary direction, it appears, that a power at Las 3 ſuſtains 
a power acting at e, with the ſame direction, as 4, when 
the diſtance LB is to the diſtance e B, as 4 to 3. In this 
_ Caſe, the prop at B ſuſtains the ſum of the powers acting 
at L and « that is, a power equal to ſeven times BH. 
From which it follows, by ſubſtituting a prop at L, or 
in place of the powers that act there, that a power at e as 
11 power at B as 7, about the centre of motion 
» When their diſtances from it eL, BL are to each 
other as 7 to 4: and that a power at L as 3 ſuſtains the 
power at B as 7, about the centre of motion , when their 
diſtances from it, Le and B e, are to each other as 7 to 


By proceeding in this manner it appears, that when the 
powers are to each other as number to number, and when 
their diſtances from the centre of motion are in the in- 
verſe ratio of the ſame numbers, then the powers ſuſtain 
each other, or are in equilibrio. From which it is eaſ 
to ſhew, in general, that when the powers are to eat 
other in any ratio, though incommenſurable, and the 
diſtances of their application from the centre of motion 
in the ſame inverſe ratio, then they are in equilibrio; be- 
cauſe the ratio of 3 uantities may be al- 
ways limited to any degree of exactneſs at pleaſure be- 
tween 4 greater and a leſſer ratio of number to num- 
ber. To Mr. Maclaurin's demonſtration it has been 
objected, that it cannot be applied when the arms Fo 
; * 1 | 6 


à prop, then 
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* 
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iu lever are incommenſurable, and as it cannot con- 
. 3 7775 therefore, be imperfect. Dr. 
Hamilton, häving obſerved that theſe ſeveral methods of 
8 demonſtrating the fundamental property of the lever are 
Hable to objections, propoſes a new proof, depending on 
 -4he following poſtulatum, viz. if a force be uniformly 
Aruſed over à right line, fo that an equal part of the 
force acts upon every point of the line, and if the whole 
ſorco acts according to one and the ſame plane, this force 
- will be ſuſtaitied, and the line kept in equilibrio, by a 
- fingle force applied td the middle point of the line equal 
to che diffuſed force, and acting in a contrary direction. 
He alſo premiſes his lemma: if à right line be divided 


into two ſegment the diſtances between the middle of 


the whole line and the middle points of the ſegments, 
will be inverſely as the ſegments. "This is ſelf-evident 
- when the ſegments are equal; and, wien they are un- 
equal, fine half of the whole line is equal to half of the | 
greater and half of the leſſer ſegment, it is plain, that the 
Ailtance between the middle of the whole line and the 
middle of one ſegment, muſt be equal to half of the 


other ſegment, ſo that theſe diſtances. muſt be to each 


other inverſely as the ſegments. © 
- Let the line GH, then, fig. 62. whoſe middle point is 


D, be divided into the unequal ſegments G L and LH, 


' whoſe middle points are C and F, and let two forces or 
weights, A and B, which are to each other as the ſeg- 
ments GL and LH, be applied to their middle points 
C and F, and let them act perpendicularly on the line 


GH: then (by the lemma) the weights A and B will | 


de to each other inverſely as CD and F D (the diſtances | 
of the points C and F, to which they are applied from the 
middle of the whole line); if then a third force or weight 
E, equal to the ſum of the forces A and B, be applied to 
te point D, and acts on the line in an oppoſite direction; 
I ay theſe three forces will ſuſtain each other, and keep the 
line in equilibrio. For let us ſuppoſe the force E to be re- 
moved and inſtead of it another force, equal alſo to the 
ſum of A and B, to be uniformly diffuſed over the whole 


line G H, and to act directly againſt the forces A and B, | 


then the part of this force which acts on the ſegment 
GL, will be equal to the force A, and therefore will be 
ſuſtained by it ( poſtulatum); and the other part, which 
is diffuſed over the ſegment L H, will be equal to and 
| ſuſtained by the force B, fo that the forces A and B will 
ſuſtain this diffuſed force and keep the line in equilibrio. 


Let how two other forces act alſo on this line in oppoſite 
directions, one of them the force E acting on the point 


D, as was firſt ſuppoſed to do, and the other an uni- 
formly diffuſed force equal to E (and conſequently equal 
to the other diffuſed force), then theſe two additional 
forces will alſo balance each other, and therefore the 
equilibrium will ſtill remain. So that the two forces A and 
B, and a diffuſed force acting on one ſide of the line ſuſtains 


the force E, and a diffuſed force acting on the other ſide: 
but it is manifeſt, that in this equilibrium, the two diffuſed 


forces acting on oppoſite ſides are perfectly equivalent, 
and therefore if they are taken away from both ſides, the 


equilibrium muſt ſtill remain. Hence it appears that the 


three weights or forces A, B, and E, any two of which 
are (by the conſtruction) to each other inverſely as their 


diſtances from the third, will ſuſtain each other and keep | 


tze line on which they act in equilibrio; which is the 
füirſt and moſt ſimple caſe of the property of the lever: for 


here the directions of the weights are ſuppoſed to be per- 


pendicular to the line on which they act, and it is evident 


that, if one of the points C, D, or F be fixed or conſi- 


dered as a fulerum, the weights acting on the other two 
points will continue to ſupport each other. The ſecond 
caſe of the property of the lever is eaſily deduced from 

the firſt; for when two weights act on the arms of a 
lever in oblique directions, . are to each other inverſely 


as. the perpendicular diſtances of the lines of direction 


from the centre of motion, then by the reſolution of 
forces, it is eaſily proved that the parts of thoſe forces 
Which act perpendicularly on the arms of the lever, and 
which only are exerted to turn the lever, are to each 


Other inverſely as the lengths of thoſe arms ; and there- | 


fore by the firſt caſe they muſt balance each other. 


_ lines proportional to the forces, and the perpendi- | 


be. brought nearer "to the fulcrum, 


' 8 a1 3:4, MI. +; "A ma ' . 82 * | 
portional will be increaſed in the firſt caſe, and dimi- | 


hen a weight-is/to- be raiſed by means of an axle and | 
at goes round the axle, 


heel, it is faſtened to a chord 


N muſt ſuſtain the weight. . e cect] 
The ſeveral caſes. in which the 2 applied may be 


| 
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and the power, which is to raiſe'it, is hung td 4 chord 
to the 


that goes round the wheel. If then the power be 


weight as the radius of the axle to the radius of the 


Wheel, it will juſt ſupport that weight; as will eaſily 


apy from what was proved of the lever. For the 
axle and wheel may be conſidered as a lever, whoſe ful- 
crum is a line paſſing through the centre of the wheel 
and middle of the axle, and whoſe long and ſhort arms 
are the radii of the wheel and axle which are parallel to 
the horizon, and from whoſe extremities the chords hang 
perpendicularly. And thus an axle and wheel may be 


looked upon as a. kind of perpetual lever, on whoſe 


arms the power and weight always act perpendicularly, 
though the lever turns round its fulcrum. And in like 
manner when wheels and axles move each other by means 
of teeth on their peripheries, ſuch a machine. is really, a 
perpetual compound lever: and, by conſidering it as 


ſuch, we may compute the proportion of any power to 
the weight it is able to ſuſtain by the help of ſuch an en- 


gine. And fince the radii of two contiguous wheels, 
whoſe teeth are applied to each other, are as the number 
of teeth in each, or inverſely as the number of revolu- 
tions, which they make in the ſame time : we may, in 
the computation, inſtead of the ratio of theſe radii, put 
the ratio of the number of teeth on each wheel; or the 
inverſe ratio of the number of revolutions they make in 
the ſame tim. | | 5 

The moſt natural method of explaining the effects of the 
pulley, that is, of computing the proportion of any power 
to the weight it can ſuſtain by means of any ſyſtem. of 
pullies is, by conſidering that every moveable pulley 


_ hangs by two ropes equally ſtretched, which muſt bear 


equal parts of the weight; and therefore when one and 
the ſame rope goes, round ſeveral fixed and moveable 


| pullies, ſince all its parts on each ſide of the pullies are 
_ equally ſtretched, the whole weight muſt be divided 
equally amongſt all the ropes by which the moveable 


pullies hang. And conſequently if the power, which acts 
on one rope be equal to the weight divided by the number 
of ropes, or double the number of moveable pullies, that 


comprehended in one general propoſition ; let the equi- 
_ crural triangle AB C, (Hg. 63.) repreſent a wedge, the 
lines AB and C B will be the ſides of the-wedge, AC 
its baſe or back, and its height will be the line P B bi- 


ſecting the baſe AC and allo the vertical angle AB C. 
When any two reſiſting forces act on the ſides of a wedge 


in directions which make equal angles with the ſides (as 


they arè always ſuppoſed to do), a power acting perpen- 


dicular at P on the baſe of the wedge will keep the 
reſiſting forces in puer when it is to the ſum of 


theſe forces, as the ſine of half the vertical angle of the 


wedge, to the {ine of the angle which the directions of the 


forces contain with the ſides of the wedge. 


For let E and F be two bodies acting on the ſides of the 


wedge, and let them be firſt ſuppoſed to act in the di- 


rections EP and FP perpendicular to the ſides; then 


ſince the power P acts perpendicularly on the baſe A C, 


if theſe three forces keep the wedge in equilibrio, the 
will be to each other as the ſides of a triangle to Which 


their directions are parallel, or (which is the ſame thing) 


as the ſides of the triangle ABC to which their dir ections 
are perpendicular. Therefore the power P is to the ſum 
of the reſiſting. forces which it ſuſtains as A C the baſe 
of the wedge to the ſum of the ſides, or as P A, half the 


baſe, to A B one of the ſides; but P A is to AB as the 


ſine of P B A, half the vertical angle of the wedge, to 
the radius which is the ſine of a right angle, = the 
directions of the reſiſting forces are 7 in this caſe 
to contain a right angle with the ſides of the wedge. 
Let now the refiing odies E and F be ſuppoſed to act on 


the wedge in directions parallel to the lines DP and OP, 
which make oblique angles with its ſides, draw EG and 


F K perpendicular to thoſe lines. From what has been 
proved it appears that the power P, is to the. force with 
which it is able, by means of the wedge, to protrude the 
reſiſting bodies in the directions PE and P F as the ſine 
of half the vertical angle to the radius, let this protruding 


force be expreſſed by the line PE, and let it be reſolved 


into two forces expreſſed by the lines PG and G E, the 
former of theſe only will act in oppoſition to the. reſiſting 
bodies, therefore the whole * force of the power 
is to the force with which it acts againſt the reſiſting bo- 


dies E and F in the directions PD and PO as PE to 
P G, or (becauſe the triangles EP G and DP E are 
ſimilar) as PD to PE, chat is as the radius to the ſine of 


the _ PDE; compounding therefore the ratio of the 
ſine of half the vertical angle to the radius, with the ratio 


of the radius to the ſine of the angle PD E, the power 
P, when the wedge is kept in equllibrio, will be to the 
force with which it protrudes the reſiſting bodies in di- 
rections oppoſite to thoſe in which they act, as the __ 


Lats 


> LOS 


. 
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tain with the ſides of the wedge. 1 Ft | 
Hence, when the directions in which reſiſting bodies act 
on a wedge are given, we may eaſily find two lines that | 
e between the reſiſtance and the 
power which ſu 
12 
meeting one of the ſides, and 
which the 3 acts on that ſide, then the power 
7 


will expreſs the 


wedge. 


of the wedge. 


| = drag of the power to the reſiſtance it is able to | 


© the ſides of the wedge, therefore, in this caſe, when the 
power which drives the wedge, is to the coheſive force | 
of the timber as half the baſe to one ſide of the wedge, 


Secondly, when the wedge does OO | 

which generally happens becauſe. the wood ſplits to ſome 

© diſtance before the _ 

into which the wedge ABC is partly driven; as the re- 
ſiſting force of the timber muſt act on the 


© when they 


bs 


With reſped to the inclined plane; let the line A B, fig. 
64. repreſent the length of an inclined plane, AD its| | 
height, and the line 
circular body G E F be ſt 
plane, and to be kept from 


19 + 


AB, che length of the plane. For let the radius CE be 


direction E. 


which is equal to) 


Kalf the vertical angle to the fine to the angle PDE or 


M E C 


POF, which the directions of the reſiſting forces con- 


1 zins it by means of the wedge. For 
the middle point of the wedge, draw the line PP 
to the direction in 


will be to the reſiſtance as PD to PB the height of the 


of the oppoſite angles, in the triangle PB D, that is, as 
the fines of half the vertical angle, and the angle which 
the direction of 
From what has been demonſtrated we may deduce the 
uſtain in all the caſes in which the 4 applied. 
Firſt, when in cleaving timber the wedge 

then the reſiſtance of the timber acts perpendicularly on 


the power and reſiſtance will be in equilibrio. 


let EL F repreſent a cleft 


| the wedge in di- 
rections perpendicular to the ſides of the cleft, draw the 


the we 


D we may call its baſe. Let the 
ſed to reſt on the inclined 


ftretches the ſtring will be to its whole weight as the fine 


of A BD, the angle of elevation, to the ſine of the angle 
which the ſtring contains with a line pe 


rpendicular to 


perpendicular to the horizon, and CF pe 
cular to A B, and from E draw EO 


rged by three forces, to wit, by its weight 
in the direction CE, by the reaction of the plane in Ree 
direction F = and by the reaction of the 

the 
O to CE: 


NR the fine of the 


A 
contains with the line CF perpendicular to 


he length of the plane. 
When therefore the ftring is parallel to the len 


For PD and PB are to each other as the fines | 


the reſiſting force contains with the fide | | 


the cleft, | 


fill the cleft, | 


ing down it by a ſtring C8 
tied to its centre C. Then the force with which this body | 


| OR wh Bs hy us Fig ang rug 
and rapeycg CF in O: then, as the body continues at | (ar 8 IS, WS. 8, canals, ciſterns, 
reſt, is u 


| ſtring in the | 
the reaction of the ſtring, or the force | 
by which it is ſtretched, is to the weight of the body as | 
D, the angle of elevation, to the | 
' fine of the angle E O C, equal to > CO, the angle which | 
the ſtri 
Ag che le notes 
gth of the | M 


For if the triangle A B D be turned round 4 C, 
whoſe riphery is equal to BD, then the length Finder 
inclined plane B A will riſe round-the the 7 ge 
ſpiral manner, and form what is called the thread A 
ſcrew, and we may ſuppoſe it continued in the lam 
manner round the cylinder, from one end to the otbe ” 
and AD, the height of the inclined plane, will be cet 
where the diſtance between two: contiguous threads dh 
this ſcrew, which is called a convex ſerew. Add an 
cave ſcrew, may be formed to fit this exactly, if an in. 
clined plane every way like the former be turned ; nd 7 
the infide of a hollow- cylinder, whoſe > 


hers i Dot 
what larger than that of the other, 2 * 
the concave ſcrew to be fixed, and the convex one to be 


fitted into it, and a weight to be laid on the top of th 
convex ſcrew: then, if a power be applied to the . 
e this convex ſcrew to turn it round, at — 5 
revolution the weight will be raiſed up through a = 
equal to the diſtance between the two contiguous threads, 
that is to the line AD, the height of the inclined To 
B A; therefore ſince this power, applied to the peripher 
acts in a direction parallel to BD, it muſt be to = 
weight it raiſes as AD to BD, or as the diſtance be- 
ween two contiguous thr to the per; | 
The 4 £ rew. 1 Os OM TE of the 
e diſtance between two contiguous threads is t0 
meaſured by. a line parallel to the axle ; if we Ng 15 
poſe that a hand-ſpike or handle is inſerted into the bot- 
tom of the convex ſcrew, and that the power which turns 
the ſcrew is applied to the extremity of this handle, which 


+ 


| K is generally the caſe; then as the power i | 
line PD in a direction perpendicular to EL the fide of | fart n removed 


the cleft, and meeting the ſide of the wedge in D; then 
the power driving the wedge and the reſiſtance of the 
timber, when they balance, will be to each other as the 
line PD to PB the height of the wedge. 8 

- Thirdly, when a wedge is employed to ſeparate two bodies 
that lie together on a horizontal plane, for inſtance two 
blocks of ftone ; as theſe bodies muſt recede from each | 
- other in horizontal directions, their refiſtance muſt act on | 
e in lines parallel to its baſe C A; therefore the | 
power which drives the wedge will balance the reſiſtance 
are to each other as P A half the breadth of | 
the wedge to PB its height; and then any additional 
force ſufficient to overcome the reſiſtance ariſing from the 
friction of the bodies on the horizontal plane will ſepa- 
rate them from each other. 


er from the axis of motion, its force will be ſ 
increaſed, and therefore ſo much may th power af de 
diminiſhed. So that the power, which, acting on the 
end of a handle, ſuſtains a weight by means of a ſcrew, 
will be to that weight, as the  - 564. between two con- 
tiguous threads of the ſcrew, to the periphery deſcribed 

by the end of the handle. In this 4 we may conſider 
the machine as compoſed of a ſcrew and a lever, or as fir 

_ Tfaae Newton expreſſeth it, Cuneus a vedle impulſus. See 
wig wed ag bc nc 0 age Phil, Diſc. 
ook ii. chap. 3. Hamilton's Phil. Eſſ. eff. 1. or Phil, 
Tranſ. Iii. 2 Ay B e Sem 


MECHANICAL is alſo applied to a kind of reaſoning, which ; 


of late has got great ground, both in phyſics. and me. 
diicine; thus Coo. as being conf ics to what 
is uſed in the contrivance, and accounting for the proper- 
ties ang ons [ed Ones: See Aber 
is manner of thinking and argui r. Quinſey inſiſt 
is the reſult of Ae e the f —— yon 
mind, and the ways by which it is only fitted to get ac- 
quaintance with material beings: for conſidering the ani- 
mal Doug op a compoſition out of the ſame matter from 
which all other bodies are formed, and to have all thoſe 
properties which concern a phyſician's. regard, only by 
virtue of its peculiar make and conſtructure; it naturally 
leads, a perſon. to conſider the ſeveral parts, according to 
their figures, contexture, and uſe; either as wheels, 


ners, or the like; and throughout the whole of ſuch 


inquiries, to keep the mind cloſe in view of the figures, 
magnitudes, and mechanical powers of every part or move- 


ment; juſt in the ſame manner as is uſed in inquiring 
Into the motions. and properties. of any other machine. 
For which purpoſe it is frequently 33 helpful to deſign, 
o.. picture out in rams whatſoever is under conſi- 
deration, as it is cuſtomary in common geometrical de- 


The knowledge obtained by this procedure is called n. 
_ chanical knowledge, PIR 
uſed, in Mathematics, to ſignity 2 


= 


KCHANICAL is alſo 


plane, the force with which it is ſtretched, or with which | conſtruction or proof of ſome problem, not done in an 


the body tends down the inclined plane, is to its whole 
weight, as the ſine of the angle of elevation, to the radius, 
or as the height of the plane to the length. And in the 
ſame manner it may be ſhewn, that when the ſtring is 
parallel to B D, the baſe of the plane, the force with | 
Which it is ſtretched is to the weight of the body as AD M 


— * 


wedge, it will appear, 
of the 
ſomewhat greater; if it makes the plane move on and the | 
, body riſe, a - 1 ; 


and force of the ſcrew; a machine of great efficacy in | 
_ raiſing weights, or in preſſing bodies cloſely — thay 


to 2. that is, as the height of the plane to its baſe. If 
we fl 


rallel to the 


hen, from what was proved in the third caſe of the 
that this force muſt be to the weight 
on 


body, as AD to BD, or rather in a proporti 


From this laſt obſervation we may clearly ſhew the nature 


F | MECHANISM of the barometer. 

lppoſe the ſtring, which ſupports the body GEF, 

to be faſtened at 8, and that a force by acting on the line | 

Ab, the height of the plane, in a direction par 

| hats BD, drives the inclined plane under the body, and | 
by that means makes it riſe to a direction parallel to AD: 


accurate and geometrical manner, but coarſely and un. 
artfully, or by the aſſiſtance of inſtruments ; as are molt 
problems relating to the duplicate of the cube, and tic 
quadrature of the circle. . 
MECHANICAL arts. See ARTS, 
ECHANICAL curve. See Tranſcendental CURVE. 
| See BAROM TER. 
MECHANISM of the double microſcope, &c. See Micko- 
SCOPE, | 
MECHOACAN, Mzcnoacanna, called alſo white cle, 
white rhubarb, and American ſcammony, a medicinal root 
taking its name from a province of Mexico, from whence 
it is brought in thin tranſverſe ſlices, like JAL Ab, but 
larger and whiter. Moc haacan ſcarcely yields one ſixth 
part ſo much reſin as jalap does. It is a ipecies of bind- 


weed, See ConvoLvulus. | 4 
Mechaacan was firſt introduced about the year 1524 
uſed as a purgative before jalap, though the latter 15 now 


in more general uſe, as being found more efficacious: Jet 


_ mechoacan is the milder and more gentle of the to, Uh 


__ the writing, 


ME D 


on chat account is preferable. The ſeat of its action is 
chiefly in the extreme parts; for which reaſon it is ac- 
counted good in arthritic pains. It has the advantage 
of needing no preparation, or corrective 3 and of purg- 
ing in irs own proper ſubſtance, as it grows. 


It purges ſerous humours from all parts of the body; and 


helps the dropſy, jaundice, and rheumatiſm, working with 
entleneſs, and without griping 3 and therefore it 1s fit for 
weakly tender conſtitutions z but by reaſon that a larger 
quantity muſt be given than moſt people are willing to 
take, it is grown very much out of uſe. The doſe in ſub- 
ſtance is from one dram to two or more. 2 | 
M. Boulduc found, by analyfing it, that it contains twelve 
times as much ſalt as reſin; but neither the ſaline nor 
reſinous extract purge ſo freely as the ſubſtance, even 
though taken in large doſes; nor do they even purge 
ly. | 
10 he cholos of mechoacan, perefer thoſe pieces which are 
the browneſt within, and whoſe ſubſtance is the cloſeſt, 
and molt compact, 


MECONIUM, perxwvtov, from weruy, poppy, in Pharmacy, is 


the juice of the POPPY, drawn by inciſion and dried. 
* Meconium differs from opium, in that this firſt ouſes out 


ſpontaneouſly, after an inciſion made in the heads of the | 


poppies, whereas the other is drawn by violence, both 


from the heads and leaves, and even from the whole | 


plant, bruiſed and preſſed together. 
The college of London direCts the dried heads, cut and 


eleared from the ſeeds to be boiled in water, in the pro- 
= portion of three pounds and a half to fix gallons, and 


now and then ſtirred to prevent their burning, til oniy 
about one third part of the liquor remains, which will be 
almoſt entirely ſoaked up by the poppies ; the decoction 
is to be ſtrongly preſſed out, boiled down to about four 


pints, then ſtrained whilſt hot, firlt through a ſieve, and | 


afterwards through a fine woollen cloth, and ſet by for a 
night to fettle : to the liquor poured off clear fix pounds 

of double refined ſugar are to be added; and the mix- 

ture boiled till its weight comes to nine pounds or a little 

more, that it may become a ſyrup of a proper conſiſtence. 

An ounce of this ſyrup is reckoned equivaient to about a 
grain of opium. See DiAcoDIUM. LEND 


ME cox fun is alſo a black thick excrement, gathered in | 


the inteſtines of a child during the time of geſtation. 
In colour and conſiſtence it reſembles pulp of caſſia. It 


is alſo thought to reſemble meconium, or juice of poppy 3 | 


whence it takes its name. See INFANT. 


MEDAL, MepaL1a, a ſmall figure, or piece of metal, in | 


form of a coin, deſtined to preſerve to poſterity the por- 


trait of ſome great man, or the memory of ſome il- 


luſtrious action. 


Scaliger derives the word from the Arabic methalia, a 


coin whereon is impreſſed the figure of a human head. 
Menage and Voſlius rather derive it from metallum. Du- 
Cange obſerves, that the obolus was anciently called 


Medals may be diſtinguiſhed by the metal of which they | 


are made; which is commonly one of the three metals 
ſignified by the three A's, which, on ſeveral coins, are 
placed after the name of the mint-maſter, viz. gold, ſil- 
ver, and copper or braſs. There are alſo ſome medals 


compoſed of two different metals, not by melting them | 
together, but either by plating over braſs or iron with | 


filver; a ſort of falſe money, which had its riſe in the 
triumvirate of Auguſtus; or by laying a rim of a diffe- 


rent metal round the edge of a medal. Thoſe of the | 
latter ſort are called by antiquaries contorniati, from the | 


French contour, which ſignifies the outlines that define a 
figure. F. Hardouin allows theſe no higher antiquity 


than the thirteenth century ; others date them from the | 
fifth; and others make them as ancient as the time of 


Nero. Medals may again be diſtinguiſhed by their diffe- 
rent ſizes. The ſize of the ancient medals is from three 
Inches to one-fourth of an inch in diameter. Thoſe of 
the larger ſize or volume are called MEDALLIONS, The 


others, which are very various, are ranked into three | 


claſſes, viz. large, middle, and ſmall; and the claſs is 
determined, not ſo much by the breadth and thickneſs of 
the medal itſelf, as by the ſize of the head that is ſtamped 
upon it. The ſhape of medals is rather roundiſh than 
perfectly round. 

EDAL, the parts of a, are the two ſides; one whereof is 
Called the face, or head, the other the rever/e. 

On each fide is the area, or field, which makes the mid- 

le of a medal; the rim, or border; and the EXERGUM, 
wah is beneath the ground whereon the figures repre- 

ented are placed. On the two ſides are diſtinguiſhed | 
the type, and the inſcription or legend. The type, 
or device, is the figure repreſented ; the legend is 


ol. Ill. Nbg that around the medal ; though, 


* 
x - . 
5 


in the Greek medals, the inſeription is frequently in the 
area. See LEGEND, What we find in the ExXERG UN 
is frequently no more than ſome initial letters, whoſe 
meaning we are uſually unacquainted with 
ſometimes too they contain epochas, 
be accounted an inſcription, 

The exergue contains ſometimes the date of the coin, ex- 
preſſing in what conſulſhip of the emperor it was ſtruck : 
as COS. 11T, upon the reverſe of an Antoninus. Sometimes 
it ſignifies the place where it was ſtruck, and to which the 
coin properly belonged, as s. M. ALe«for/izna Moneta Alex- 
andriæ, upon the reverſeof a Licinius. Sometimes the name 
of a province, the reduction of which the edal is deſigned 
to celebrate; as Judæa in the reverſe of a Veſpaſian. On 
the face of medals we have commonly the portrait of 
ſome great and illuſtrious perſon uſually, if not always, 
in profile. The conſular medals have commonly the 
heads of ſome of their gods, or of their ancient kings, or 
of Rome, which is a manly face wearing a helmet. The 
heads of the Roman kings are generally dreſſed with a 
diadem ; Julius Cæſar was the brit among the Romans 
who ſtruck his own head upon the coin, in which he was 
followed by all the ſucceeding emperors. The proper 


though 
or words that may 


g reſs of the imperial head is a crown, commonly of laurel, 


the right of wearing which was decreed to Julius Cæſar 
by the ſenate, and afterwards continued to his ſucceflors. 
Beſides, there are ſeveral crowns found in medals, as the 
roſtral, mural, radiated, &c. The emperor Juſtinian 
was the firſt who uſed an arched crown, ſurmounted 
with a croſs; ſuch as is wore by Chriſtin kings at this 
day. Some heads of emperors are whelly naked, as 
thoſe of Anguſtus, Nero, Galba, and tome others. 
Though it is obſerved, that a naked head, ſtruck in the 
1mpertal ages, is a ſign that it is not the head of an em- 
peror, but of one of his ſons, or the preſumptive heir 
of the empire, The heads of the gods are diſtinguiſhed 
by their proper crown ; as Ceres, by a crown of ears of 
corn; Flora, by a crown of flowers, &c. Sce CRo RN. 
Heads are alſo diſtinguiſhed, not only by their dreſs, but by 
certain ſymbols attending them; as the L1T vs, which is 
the ſymbol of the Pontitex Maximus. We have alſo on 
medals the heads of queens and other ladies of high rank; 
chiefly the wives of the emperors. Some medals are alſo 
charged with two heads, either ſet face to face, as the 


medal of Severus and the empreſs Domna, or back to 


back, as that of Julius Cæſar and OQavianus, afterwards 
Auguſtus, his adopted fon and ſucceſſor: and ſome feu 
are ſtamped with three heads or more in the face. The 
titles are allo generally found upon the face of the medal. 
Theſe are titles of honour, as Imperator Czar, Au- 
gultus, given to all the Roman emperors after Octavia— 
nus; Dominus firſt aſſumed by Aurelian, and uſed by 
his ſueceſſors: other titles are aſcribed to particular per- 
ſons on account of their virtues, as Pius to Antoninus, 


aſſumed alſo by Commodus with the addition of Felix; 
medalia quaſi medietas nummi; as being half of another | 


Pater Patriæ, firſt beſtowed on Cicero for diſcovering 
and defeating the conſpiracy of Catiline, and afterwards 
aſſumed by the emperors ; Juſtus, the title of Piſeennius; 

Beatiſſimus and Feliciſſimus, of Diocleſian; Optimus and 
Clemens, decreed to Trajan by the ſenate; Maximus, 
aſſumed by Conſtantine; and Invictus, by Victorinus. 
Other titles are the names of offices; as cos. for conſul, 
with a number annexed to it, ſignifying how many times 
the perſon has been thus elected: Iribunitia poteſtas, 

with the year of the tribuneſhip commonly expreſſed after 
the title as TRIB. POT, X. or XVI. &c. The office of 
Pontifex maximus, expreſſed by Pp. M. was aſſumed by 
the emperors, and generally expreſſed among their 1itles 


from Auguſtus to Conſtantine, by whom it was refuſed : 


it was reaſſumed by Julian, and laid aſide by Gratian. 
Julius Cæſar aſſumed the title of DiRator perpetuus ; 
Claudius that of Cenſor; and Domitiam made himſelf 
Cenſor perperuus, | 

Some authors imagine, that the ancient medals were uſed 
for money. M. Patin has a chapter expreſs to prove, 
that they had all a fixed regular price in payments, not 
excepting even the medallions. F. Joubert is of the 
ſame opinion. Others, on the contrary, maintain, that 
we have no real money of the ancients; and that the 
medals we now have never had any courſe as coins. Be- 
tween theſe two extremes there is a medium, which ap- 


pears by much more reaſonable than either of them. See 
MoNEY. | 


MEDALS are divided into ancient and modern. 
ME DALS ancient, are either of the higher or lower antiquity, 


The former claſs conſiſt of ſuch as were ſtruck before 
the end of the third century: the latter, of ſuch as were 
{truck between the third and ninth centuries, 

The æruge of ancient medals adds greatly to their value, 
It is ſometimes found of a blue, ſometimes of a crimſon, 
and ſometimes of a violet colour. It is {aid to be inimit- 
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able by art; for as to that produced by fal ammoniac 
and vinegar, it comes far behind it in beauty. The ge- 
nuine kind inſinuates itſelf into the fineſt ſtrokes of the 
letters, &c. without effacing them, better than any ena- 
mel; it is only obſerved on braſs coins; for as to thoſe 
of ſilver, the rug deſtroys them, and therefore is to be 
carefully ſcoured off with vinegar, or lemon juice. Jou- 
bert Scienc. des Medail. ſect. 8. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1694- 
. 226, : 
Mebark modern, or thoſe ſtruck within theſe few hun- 
dred years. See Coin. 
Among the ancient medals, ſome are Greek, others Ro- 
man. Theſe may be diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, viz. 
thoſe of the ſtate, and thoſe of particular cities and co- 
lonies: for beſides the money coined by the ſtate, it ap- 
pears that divers cities and colonies had the privilege of 
coining ; where it is probable the chief magiſtrate was 
the mint-maſter. Hardouin has publiſhed a large cata- 
logue of Grecian and Roman meals of this ſort in a 
quarto volume, intitled, Nummi antiqui Populorum et Ur- 
Bium illuſtrati. Vaillant has explained the devices and 
inſcriptions of medals, in two volumes of the Latin colo- | 
nies, in which he has alſo given cuts of the medals them- 
ſelves. The medals belonging to cities were ſo numerous, 
that above two hundred may till be collected of the 
Greek cities only. The Greek mzdals are the molt an- 
Tient. That people ſtruck medals in all the three metals, 
with ſuch exquiſite art as the Romans could never come 
up to. The Greek medals have a deſign, accuracy, force, 
and a delicacy that expreſſes even the muſcles and veins ; 
and it muſt be owned goes infinitely beyond any thing of 
the Romans. RSV | | 
There are alſo Hebrew medals; and Punic, Gothic, and 
Arabic medals, which make new claſſes in the ancient 
and modern ones. | | 
Mxpals conſular, are fo called to diſtinguiſh them from 
the imperial; not that they were ſtruck by order of the 
- conſuls, but becauſe, in thoſe times, the republic was 
governed by conſuls. Of theſe, father Joubert reckons 
about fifty or ſixty of gold; two hundred and fifty of 
copper; and near a thouſand of filver. Goltzius has 
deſcribed them in a chronological order, according to the 
Faſti Conſulares ; and Urſinus has diſpoſed them genea- 
| logically, according to the order of the Roman families. 


| 


M. Patin has collected an entire ſeries of them, in the | 


ſame order with Urſinus: and only computes one thou- 


ſand thirty-ſeven conſulars, which relate to one hundred | 


ſeventy-eight Roman families. M. Vaillant, and M. 
Morel, each promiſed a new edition of the conſular 
medals, M. Vaillant kept his word, and his book was 
printed before he died, in three volumes folio. | 
The conſular medals are certainly the molt ancient medals. 
of the Romans, and yet thoſe of copper and filver do not 

go beyond the four hundred eighty-fourth year of Rome; 
nor thoſe of gold beyond the five hundred forty-ſixth. 
If any are produced of an older date, they are condemned 
as ſpurious. | 5 

MEDALS, among the Imperial, we diſtinguiſh between the 
upper and the Jower empire: the upper empire com- 
menced under Julius Cæſar, and ended about the year of 

| Jeſus Chriſt two hundred and fixty : the lower empire 


comprehends near one thouſand two hundred years; viz. | 


till the taking of Conſtantinople. It is the cuſtom, 
however, to account all the imperial medals, till the time 
of the Palzologi, among the antique; and yet we have 
no imperial medals of any conſiderable beauty, later than 
the time of Heraclius, who died in 641. | 
After the time of Phocas and Heraclius, Italy became a 
prey to the Barbarians ; ſo that the monuments we have 
remaining of thoſe two emperors, finiſh the ſet, or ſe- 
ries of imperial medals. To theſe are added the medals 
of the lower empire, and of the Greek emperors ; where- 
of a ſeries may be made as low as our times, taking in 
the modern ones. M. Patin has made an ample collec- 
tion of the imperial medals, till the time of Heraclius. 
The Gothic medals make part of the imperial ones; they 
are ſo called, as having been ſtruck in the times of the 
Goths, and in the declenſion of the empire, and ſavour- 
ing of the ignorance and barbarity of the age. | 
As to modern medals, they are ſuch as have been ſtruck 
in Europe, ſince the uſurpartion of the Goths has been 
extinct, and ſculpture and engraving have begun to re- 
flouriſh. The firſt was that of the famous reformer John 
Huſs, in 1415. If any pretend to be more ancient, they 
are ſpurious. In France there were none ſtruck with the 
king's effigy before the reign of Charles VII. 
The ſtudy of modern medals is ſo much the more uſeful, 


as they afford more light than the ancient, and mark the | 


times and conſequences of events more preciſely z where- 
as the inſcriptions of the ancient medals are very ſhort 
and (imple, and generally they are without any date. Add 
to this, that the ancient medals are extremely liable to be 


counterfeited by reaſon of the conſiderable price dh 
bear ; but in the modern there is not that danger of R 
ing impoſed upon. | 4 
There are few true Hebrew medals : thoſe which we f. 
of the heads of Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt, are fouridus + 
modern. We have a few ſhekels of copper and A 
with Hebrew or Samaritan legends, but none of | 1 
though there is mention made of one in the king of B 4 
mark's cabinet. F. Souciet has a diſſertation on the He. 
brew medals, commonly called SAMARITAN medals bs 
he diſtinguiſhes accurately between the genuine and h 
ſpurious; and ſhews that they are true Hebrew ook q 
{truck by the Jews, but on the model of the ande | 
and that they were current before the Babyloniſh oy 
tivity. 35 
Mrpa Ls, /ingular, in the popular ſenſe, are ſuch as 
not found in the cabinets of the curiovs, and are Pow 
met with by chance; but in the ſtricter ſenſe th 
are ſuch whereof thete is not above one of the kind 3 
tant. The Otho, in large copper, is a fin» ulgr 1 
| : 5 al, 
When a medal exceeds the value of ten or twelve piſtoles 
it is worth what the owner pleaſes, The eee 
Niger, and Pertinax, are very rare in all metals. The 
Didius Julianus is hardly found any where but jn lar 
copper. Carteron, a Dutchman, and fome others 5270 
made mills on purpofe to {trike medals that never Ware 5 
as thoſe of Cicero, Virgil, Priam, &c. | 0 
MEpals, Greet, are ſuch as have either the heads of Greek 
emperors, or Greek inſcriptions. | 
MEDALs, falſe or ſpurious, are thoſe counterſeited, and 
put off for antique, when they are not, Es 
Mpars, mutilated, are thoſe that are not entire, or are 
much defaced, | 95 | fn 
MEDaLs, redintegrated, are thoſe wherein we find the I-t. 
ters REST, Which ſhew that they have been reſtored b 
the emperors. | | | 7 
MEpaALs, dipt, are ſtruck of pur | | 
Hleeved, 1 is a eee Lon dete 
| | : | rICUS have 
frequent recourſe to, in order to compiete their silver 
ſets. 3 
Mepals, covered or plated, are thoſe which have only a 
thin fGiiver leaf over the copper, but which are ſtruck ſo 
_ artfully, that the cheat does not appear without Cutting 
them; theſe are the leaſt ſuſpected. | 
MrpaLls, grained or indented, are thoſe whoſe edges are 
cut, or notched like teeth, which is a lign of purity and 
antiquity. They are common among the conſulars, but 
we have none later than Auguſtus. There are ſeveral of 
them, however, among thoſe of the kings of Syria. 
MeDaLs, countermarked, are thoſe which have marks cut 
either on the ſide of the head, or of the reverſe. Theſe 
countermarks ſerve to denote the change of their value; 
and this kind is much inquired for by the curious. 
Maps, ca, are thoſe which are not ſtruck, but caſt in 
a mould. | | | 
MEepaLs without reverſe. See REVERSE. 
Alcdals have been ſtruck in three kinds of metals, which 
make three ſeveral ſets or ſeries, in the cabinets of the 
curious. That of gold is the leaſt numerous, as not 
conſiſting of above one thouſand, or twelve hundred of 
the imperial; that of ſilver may contain about three thou» 
ſand imperial ; and that of braſs, or copper, of the three 
ſeveral ſizes, viz. the great, the middle, or the (mall, 
_ conſiſts of fix or ſeven thouſand, all imperial. | 
It is not either the metal, or the G6ze, which makes 2 
medal valuable; but the ſcarcity of the head, or of the 
_ reverſe, or the legend. Some medals are common in gold, 
which yet are very rare in copper; and others very rare 
in ſilver, which in copper and gold are very common. 
The reverſe is ſometimes common, where the head is 
ſingular; and ſome heads are common, whoſe revetſes 
are very ſcarce. N ” 
There are alſo medals very ſcarce in ſome ſets, and yet 
very common in others: for inſtance, there is no An- 
tonia in the ſets of large copper, and the middle copper 
is forced to ſupply its place. The Otho is very rare in 
all the copper ſets, and yet common in the ſilver ones. 
Othos, of the large copper, are held at an immenlc 
price; and thoſe of the middle copper at forty or fifty 
piſtoles. And the Gordians Afrie are rated near as high. 
Singular medals are invaluable. 
M. Vaillant has collected all the medals ſtruck by the 
Roman colonies; F. Hardouin thoſe of the Greek and 
Latin cities; F. Nortis that of Syria. M. Morel alſo un- 
dertook an univerſal hiſtory of medals, and promiled cuts 
of twenty-five thouſand, He ranges them under four 
claſſes ; the firſt contains the medals of kings, cities, and 
people, which bave neither the name nor image of the 
Roman emperors; the ſecond contains the conſular 
medals; the third the imperial medals ; and the fourth, 
the Hebrew, Punic, Parthian, French, Spaniſh, Gothic, 


and Arabic. He begins with the imperial, and 2 
them 


where 


MED 


them down as low as Heraclius: he places the Latin in 
order before the Greek: - SY 3 
Ad. Occo, a German phyſician, and count Mezzabarba 
have endeavoured to range the medals, in a chronological 
der; but that is impra icable; for in many of the im- 
pol | medals there is no mark, either of the conſulate, 
of the year of the reign ; and fince Gallienus there 
1 of the Roman imperial medals that bear the leaſt 
f chronology. 
ao apa adele, or authors on medals, are An- 
tonius Auguſtinus, Wolf Lazius, Ful. Urſinus, a learn- 
ed antiquary, Aneas Vicus, Huber Goltzius, a famous 
graver, Oiſelius, Seguin, Occo, Triſtan, Sirmond, Vail- 
ſant, Patin, Noris, n Hardouin, Morel, Joubert, 
ba, Beger, &c. oh 
| eee kn gien to the Knowledge of Medals, 
by Dr. Jennings, publiſhed in 1764, which may be uſe- 
ful to convey 3 general acquaintance with the ſubject. 
For the manner of ſtriking medals, ſee Coix ix. 
MenaLls, academy of. See ACADEMY, 
MrDaL, repairing a. See REPAIRING. 
Mepals, reſtitution of. See RESTLTU TION. 
MEDALS, votive. See Vor Bx. my 
MepaLs, impreſſions of. A very eaſy and elegant way 57 
taking impreſhons of medals and coins, not generally 
known, is this: melt a little ifinglaſs glue, made with 


brandy, and pour it thinly over the medal, ſo as to cover | 


its whole ſurface ; let it remain on for a day or two, till 
it is thoroughly dry and hardened, and then taking mit 
off, it will be fine, clear, and hard as a piece of Mulcovy 
glaſs, and will have a very elegant imprethon of the 
coin. Shaw's Leckures, p. 430. 


Sulphur is ſometimes uſed to take off impreſſions of | 


medals, coins, &c. The method is this: having made a 
ledge of clay about the work, whole impreſſion is de- 
fired, and carefully iled the whole, gently pour brim- 


ſtone melted in a covered veflel, to prevent its firing, | 
upon the metal. About the edge of this mould make a 


border of clay, as before, and lightly oil the internal 
| ſurface of both; then gradually put into it, to the thick- 
neſs of about a quarter of an inch, a mixture made up 
with calcined alabaſter and water, to the confiftence of 
Rif honey. This ſoon growing hard, may be taken out 
of the mould, and gives figures of the coin or medal.— 
| Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 151. A method ſomewhat 
different is deſcribed under the article BRIMSTONE, 
The brittleneſs of ſulphur is a great objection to this 
method, and the plaiſter of Paris, which is often uſed for 
taking impreſſions, is too ſoft : however a coat or layer 


of thin metal, formed over the plaiſter, would be a con- 


fiderable defence. This is the cheapeſt and moſt conve- 
nient metal for this purpoſe : let thin tin-foil, ſuch as is 


uſed for ſilvering looking-glalles, be laid over the medal | 


or coin intended to be taken off, and then rubbed either 
with a bruſh, the point of a ſkewer or a pin, till it has 
received perfectly the impreſſion of the medal; then pare 
off the tin-foil round the edge of the medal, till it is 
brought to the ſame circumference; afterwards the 
medal muſt be reverſed, and the tin-foil will drop off into 
a chip-box or mould ready to receive it; the concave ſide 
of the ſoil, or that which is laid on the face of the medal, 
being uppermoſt; upon this pour plaiſter of Paris, 
made in the uſual manner, and when dry, the caſt figure 
may be taken out of the box or mould, with the tin-fo1l 
ticking on the plaiſter, the convex ſide being now upper- 
moſt, in which poſition it is to be kept in the cabinet 
after it becomes dry. To have an impreſſion very per- 
fect, the thinneſt tin-foil ſhould be made uſe of. The 
impreſſions taken in this manner almoſt equal filver 
medals in beauty, and are very durable. If the box or 
mould be rather larger than the impreſſion of tin-foil, 
the plaiſter, when poured on, runs round its edges, and 
forms a kind of white frame or circular border round 
the foil, whence the new made medal appears more neat 
and beautiful. If this tin-foil is gilt with gold leaf, by 


means of thin ilinglaſs glue, the medal will reſemble | 


gold, | 
We have an eaſy method of procuring the true impreſſion 


or figure of medals and coins, by Mr. Barker in the Philo. | 


Tranſ. No 472. ſect. 13. vol. xliii. p. 77. 
Take a perfect and ſharp impreſſion on the fineſt black 
ſealing-wax, of the coin or medal you deſire. Cut away 
the wax round the edges of the impreſſion ; then with 
a Preparation of .gum-water, of the colour you would 
ave the picture, ſpread the paint upon the wax-im- 
preſſion with a ſmall bair-pencil, obſerving to work it 
imo all the ſinking or hollow places, theſe being the 
riſing parts of the medal, and the colouring mult be care- 
ully taken from the other parts with a wet finger. Then 
take a piece of very thin polt-paper, a little larger than 
the medal, and moiſten it quite through. Place it on the 


Wax impreſlion, and on the back of the paper lay three 


T4 : A>.4 x: . 


or four pieces of thick woollen cloth or flannel, of about 

the ſame ſize. The impreſhon, with its coverings 
ſhould be placed between two ſmooth iron plates,. abou 
two inches ſquare, and one tenth of an inch thick. 1 
Theſe: muſt be carefully put into a ſmall preſs, made of 
two plates of iron, about five inches and a half long, one 
inch and a half wide, and half an inch in thickneſs, 
having a couple of long male ſcrews running through 
them, with a turning female {crew on cach, to force the 
plates together. 'Theſe being brought evenly together 
by means of the ſcrews, will take off a true and fair 
picture of the medal; which, if any deficiencies ſhould 
appear, may eaſily be repaired with a hair-pencil or pen, 
dipped in the colour made uſe of. e 
If a relievo only be deſired, nothing is neceſſary but to 
take a piece of card, or white paſte- board, well ſoaked in 
water, then placing it on the wax- mould; without any 
colouring, and let it remain in the preſs for a few mi- 
nutes, a good figure will be obtained. ; | 
This method of taking off medals, & c. is convenient, and 
ſeems much more ſo than the ſeveral inventions uſually 
practiſed in ſulphur, plaiſter of Paris, paper, &c. where- 
in a mould mult be formed, either of clay, horn, plaiſter, 
or other materials, which require time and trouble. 
Some take impreſſions on paper from the medals them- 
ſelves, by paſſing them through the rolling-preſs, and 
colouring them aſterwards; but this is not only more 
difficult, but does great injury to the medals, by impair- 
ing the ſherpneſs of theic moſt delicate and expreſſive 
ſtrokes: whereas wax does not hurt the fineſt medal in 

the leaſt degree; and though a brittle ſubſtance, yet it 
effectually reſiſts the force of a downright preſſure. 
Red ſeems the beſt colouring, and therefore black wax is 
directed to be uſed; but it the pictures are choſen in 
black and white, to reſemble copper- plates, the wax 
| ſhould be red; for the wax and paint ought to be of dif- 

| ferent colours, in order to diſtinguiſh when the colour 
1s laid on properly, or rightly cleared away. 

The ſubſtance of medals, being metalline, is liable to be 

_ corroded 3 and the figures being raiſed, are alſo liable to 
be effaced by friction. Hence it is rare to find any per- 
tectly preſerved. Gems are not ſubject to theſe incon- 
veniencies. See GEM. | 

MEDALLION, or MEDAL1ON, a medal of extraordinary 

bignels. | | 5 

The word is formed from the French medaillon, or Ita- 
lion medaglion, which ſignify the ſame; and which were 

originally formed from metalliones, a name by which 

_  thele pieces are frequently called in ancient Latin 
writers, | | 5 

MAMedallions are ordinarily a kind of medals, which princes 
uſe to preſent, as a token of honour or eſteem; ſor 
which reaſon the Romans call them mifſilia. _ 
Medallions were never any current coins, as medals pro- 

bably were: they were {lruck purely to ferve as public 
monuments, or to make preſents of. 1 
There cannot be any ſet made of them, even though the 
metals and ſizes ſhould be joined promiſcuouſly, The 
beſt cabinets do not contain above four or tive Hundred, 
though M. Morel judges them to be above a thouſand, _ 
Authors vary about the time when they brit began to be 
ſtruck. Some antiquaries will have it under the empire 

of Theodofius; but this muſt be a miltake ; for there 
were ſome {truck even in the upper empire: witneſs a 

Nero, a Trajan, and an Alexander Severus, ſtill extant. 
Medallions of gold are very rare, as alſo thoſe of a large 
copper. | | | | 
Medallions are diſtinguiſhed from medale by the volume, 
that is, by the thickneſs and compals, as well as by the 
largeneſs and relievo of the head. 

MEDALLION, in Architetture, is any circular tablet on 
which are imboſſed figures or buſtos: ſuch as I. intro- 
duced in the tympanum of the pediment, Taub. Architec- 
ture, fig. 40. | 

MEDLEA, the name of a ſtone deſcribed by Plipy and the 

ancients. They lay it was black, and was variegated with 
gold-coloured veins ; and that when rubbed in water, it 
yielded a yellowiſh red juice, which had the flavour of 
wine. We know no ſtone at prefent anſwering theſe 
characters. P.ulandus, indeed, mentions a kind ot black 
hxmatites, or blood-ſtone, which. tinges water to a ſaf- 
fron colour. This account he takes from Encelius ; but 
this wants the much greater character, of giving it the 

taſte of wine, 


MEDENA, a word uſed by Paracelſus to expreſs an in- 
veterate kind of ulcer, 

MEDEOLA, climbing African aſparagus, in Botany,a genus 

ol the hexandria trigynia clals. Its characters are theſe: 
the flower has no empalement; it has fix oblong oval 
petals, and fix aw! ſhaped ſtamina terminared by incum— 
Lent ſummits, aud three horned germina terminating 

| the ſtyle; the germina afterwards turn to à roundiſh 


trifid 
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1 
trifid berty, with three cells, each containing one heart- | 
ſhaped ſeed. Miller reckons four, and Linnæus only | 
to. ü 


MEDES, empire of the, Sed Erms. 


the ſpungy pith that fills up the young branches of a tree, 


as in the elder and the like; and ſometimes for the firm | MFDICAL /onzs. See STONE. | 

and hard ſubſtance, called the heart of the wood, and | MEDICAGO, in Botany. See Snail TREFOII. 
found to be much harder than any other part of it. Thus | MEDIC A MENTOSUS /apis. See Lavis. 
the name bf tree to which the word mediale is annexed, | MEDICINAL Hours are thoſe par 


muſt be the means of explaining what is meant by the 
word, whether a ſpongy pith, or a ſouhd hard wood. 
The moſt accurate writers, however, make a diſtinction 
which ought to be kept up, that is, the calling the heart, 
or ſound interital part of the wood, only mediale, and the 
ſpungy part within the elder, &c. medulla. 
MEDIANA, the name of a vein, or little veſſel, made by 


the union of the cephalic and batilic, in the bend of the | ME Dicinar waters, See WATER. 
elbow. It is not a particular vein, or a third vein of the | MEDICINALIS /accu/us. See Sacculvs. 
arm, as ſome authors imagine, but merely a branch of the | MEDICINE, MED1cinva, the art of healing. 


baſilica ; which running into the inner part of the elbow, 
unites with the cephalica, and forms a common vein, 
called mediana, and by the Arabs, the black vein. See 
Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 6. lit. p. eke 
MED1aANAa linea, a line, or ſeam, running down the middle 
of the tongue, and dividing it into two equal parts 
though not ſo effectually, but that the blood-veſſels of 
the one ſide communicate with thoſe of the other. See 
TONGUE. ; ' b 
Mei AN x, columnæ, in Vitruvius, are the columns in the 
middle of a portico, whoſe intercolumnation is to be 
larger than thoſe of the angular columns. 
MEDIANTE in Mufic. The mediante of a mode is that note 
which is a third higher than the final; or that which 
divides the fifth of every authentic mode into two-thirds. 
See Mop and THIRD. | 
This term is chiefly in uſe among the French. 
MEDIASTINA, the name of a vein of the mediaſtinum. 


MEDIASTINUM, in Anatomy, a double membrane, form-“ 


ed by a duplicature of the pleura; ferving to divide the 
| thorax and the lungs into two parts, and to ſuſtain the 


viſcera, and prevent their falling from one fide of the tho- | 


Tax to the other. See 'THoORaAx. | Iu, 
It proceeds from the ſternum, and paſling ſtrait down 
through the middle of the thorax to the vertebræ, divides 
its cavity into two. It contains the heart between its 
two laminæ, and it affords a paſſage to the vena cava, 
the ceſophagus, and the ſtomachic nerves. The mem- 
branes of the mediaſtinum are finer and thinner than the 
pleura, and have a little fat. It receives branches of 
veins and nerves from the mamillary and diaphragmatic, | 
particularly one called mediaſtina; its nerves come from 
the ſtomachic; it has alſo ſome lymphatics, which open 
in the thoracic duct. | | 


—— 


The mediaſtinum divides the thorax longitudinally into 


two parts: and by means of it, one lobe of the lungs 
may officiate, if the other be hindered by a wound on 
the other ſide. Sometimes there is a matter contained 
betwixt its membranes, immediately under the ſternum, 
which may occaſion the tapping of this place. | 
This membrane is ſubject to an inflammation, the pain 
of which ſtrikes obliquely from the ſternum through the 
breaſt to the back, attended with a difficulty of breath- 


ing, cough, and fometimes ſpitting. The cauſe, ſymp-- 


toms, and cure, are much the ſame with thoſe of the 
PLEURISY; but ſuppuration, which is with difficulty 
avoided, is always fatal. Tr; | 
MEDIASTINUM cerebri, the ſame with sEFY TUM zrnſver- 


um. | 5 | | 
MEDIATE, or INTERMEDIATE, a term of relation to 


two extremes, applied to a third, which is in the middle 
between them. See MAN, and MEpiun. 


Subſtance is a genus with regard to man; but between 


the two there are other mediate genuſſes, as body and 
animal. | 


Mediate ſtands oppoſed to immediate: thus when we ſay | 


that, God and man concur to the production of man; 
Oo is the mediate cauſe, man the immediate. 
MEvpiaTE mode. See Moe. 


MEDIATORS / queſtions, in our old writers, were ſix | 
perſons authorized by ſtatute, who, upon any queſtion: 


ariſing among merchants, relating to any unmercable 
wool, or undue packing, &c. might, before the mayor, 
or officers of the ſtaple, upon their oath, certify and ſet- 


tle the ſame; to whoſe order and determination therein 


the parties concerned were to give entire credence, and 
ſubmit. 27. Edw. III. ſtat. 2. c. 24. 
Me viaToRs, Meoa{oyres, under the emperors of Conſtan- 


tinople, officers of ſtate, who had, the direction of all | 


affairs tranſacted at court. Their chief, or preſident, 


in voc. 
MEDIC VETCHING. See SAINTrOIN. 
MEDICA, in Botany. See LUCERNE, 
MEDIALE, in Botany, a name given by the ancients to the MEDICA, baſtard. See Snail TREFoOLL, 
central part of any tree. It is ſometimes uſed to fgnify | MEDICA, malns, in Botany, 


to the prime or gtand vilier of the Turks, Hofm, Let 


morning falting, about an hour before dinner, about four 


addition of what is wanting, and the retrenchment of 


- principally in the iflands of Cnidus, Rhodes, and Cos, 


was Called megas meſaxon, wiyas psoaur, and anſwered, 


MED 


WN a name given by ſome authors 
to the citron- tree. | 


ts of the day fſupnoſ. 
molt proper to take medicines in. ZOPE 
Of which there are uſually reckoned four; viz, in the 
hours after dinner, and going to bed; but, in Acute 
caſes, the times are to be governed by the ſympioms and 


aggravation of the diſtemper, without regard to any me- 
dicmal hours. | | 


Medicine, popularly called phyſſe, conſiſts, according to 
Boerhaave, in the knowledge of thoſe things by whoſe 
application life is either preſerved ſound and healthy of 
when diſordered is again reſtored to its priſtine healthi. 


neſs. 
Galen defines medicine the art of preſerving preſent 
health, and of retrieving it when loſt ; Hippoc ates, the 


what is redundant; and Herophilus, the knowledge of 
things good, indittcrent, and ill with regard to health 
Medicine muſt have been nearly coeval with the world | 
The injuries and viciſſitudes of the air, the nature 1 
qualities of foods, the violence of external bodies, the 
actions of life, and, laſtly, the fabric of the buran cen. 
pages, muſt have rendered diſeaſes almoſt as old as man- 
kind; and the preſence of a diſcaſfe, as it brings with it 
a painful fenfation, or the loſs, perhaps, of the uſe of a 
limb, does, by a neceſſary mechanical impulſe, both in 

brutes and men, compel the diſeaſed to ſeck for belp, 
and to apply remedies, either by mere experiment, or b 
inſtinct, and ſpontaneous appetite: hence aroſe the art 
of medicine, which, in this ſenfe, has been always every- 

where among mankind. | 3 3 
Ancient hiſtories and fables tell vs, that, in a little time 
from the flood, medicine was ſo well cultivated by the Af. 
fyrians, Babylonians, Chaldzans, and magi, that they 
were able to remove preſent diſeaſes, and prevent future 
ones. Hence it paſſed into Egypt, Lybia Cyrenaica, and 
Crotona; aud thence into Greece, where it flouriſhed, 


and in Epidaurus. | | 
The firſt foundations of the art were laid by chance, 
natural inſtinct, and events unforeſeen; theſe were 
improved by the memory of the ſucceſs of former ex- 
periments: by writing down diſeaſes, their remedies 
and events, on columns, paintings, and the walls of 
their temples : by expoling the ſick in the markets, and 
public ways, that thoſe who paſſed by might enquire 
into the diſeaſe, and communicate a remedy, if they 
knew any; and, laſtly, by analogy, or reaſoning, from 

a compariſon of things already obſerved, with things 
preſent, and things to come. 5 5 
The art at length received a much greater degree of per- 
fection, by the appointing of phyſicians; ſome for the 
cure of particular diſeaſes, and others for diſeaſes in ge- 
neral ; by an accurate obſervation of the diſeaſe, and its 
ſymptoms; and by an exact deſcription of the remedy, 
and its uſe : immediately upon which, it got among the 
prieſts, and at length was confined to particular families; 
deſcending by way of inheritance, from father to fon: 
which again proved a great bar to its progreſs. The 
extiſpicy, or inſpecting the entrails of beaſts uſed by 
the prieſts; the cuſtom of embalming dead carcaſes; 
and even butchery itſelf, promoted the knowledge of the 
human fabric, and of the cauſes both of health, diſeaſes, 
and death, 
Laſtly, the diſſecting of live animals ſor philoſophical 
purpoſes, diſtinct narratives of the cauſe, riſc, increaſe, 
criſis, declenſion, end, and effect of diſeaſes ; and the 
knowledge of medicines, their choice, preparation, ap- 
plication, powers, and events, ſeemed to have almoſt 
brought the art to its perfeCtion, | 
Hippocrates, who was contemporary with Demoeritus, 
and perfectly acquainted with every thing then diſcover- 
ed, and beſides furniſhed with a great number of obſerva- 
tions of his own, collecting into one all that was valu- 
able and uſeful, compiled a body of Greek medicine; avd 
was the firit who deſerves the title of a true phy/icias : 
for being a maſter of the *KTE1pic, experience, as well as 
of analogy and reaſon, and withal well verſed in a pute 
philoſophy, he firſt made phyſic rational; and laid the 
: foundation 


foundation of the dogmatical medicine, which has ever 
8 | 
does obtained. See HIPPOCRATISM, 


What Hippocrates had done continued a long time ſa- 


| d, and was the ſtanding. practice of 

2 „ Aretzno the Cappadocian digeſted 
4 1 more orderly body; whence, in various places, 
1 us times, and by various hands, particularly the 
Angar ſchool, it was farther altered and improved, 
— 715 length it came into the hands of Claud. Galen ; 


who, collecting the ſcattered parts, digeſting thoſe which 
bl 


and explaining every thing by the rigid 
reborn p > Peri 62e did both a great deal of ſer- 
vice and a great deal of injury to the noble art; 4 
being the firſt who introduced the doctrine of the ele- 
Ss; the cardinal qualities, and their degrees, the four 
humours, &c. into medicine : and on theſe he made the 
whole art to depend. 


After the ſixth century, the arts were not only-extin- 


| ſt, till the 
but almoſt all memory of them was loſt, til] 
_ 158 which to the thirteenth, medicine was vigor- 


ouſly cnltivated, by the Arabs in Aſia, Africa, and Spain; 


who applying themſelves particularly to the ſtudy of the 


materia medica, and its preparations, and to the opera- | 
tions of ſurgery, rendered both more juſt and more co- | 


pious at the ſame time : and yet Galen's errors became 
1 ore predominant than ever. | | | 

At ages e they were purged out and exploded 
by two different means; principally indeed by the reſtor- 
ation of the pure diſcipline of Hippocrates, in France; 


and then allo by the experiments and diſcoveries of 


chemiſts and anatomiſts; till at length the immortal N 


Harvey, overturning, by his demonſtrations, the whole 


theory of the ancients, laid a new and certain baſis of | 


the ſcience. Since his time, medicine is become free 
ſrom the tyranny of any ſect; and 15 improved by ſure 
diſcoveries in anatomy, chemiſtry, phyſics, botany, me- 
chanics, & | 


Hence it appears that the art originally conſiſted ſolely | 


in the faithful collecting of obſervations 3 and that, a 
long time after, they began to inquire, and diſpute, and 


form theories: the firſt part has ever continued the ſame ; 


but the latter has been always mutable. 


For the ſeveral ſects that have ariſen in medicine, ſee Doc- 
MATIC, CRYMISTRY, EM PIRIc, GALEN IST, HERME- 


TICAL, and Paracelſiſts, or FIRE-philoſophers. 


Medicine is divided into five principal branches. The 


firſt conſiders the human body, its parts and fabric, life 


and health, and the effects following from them: this is 


called phy/iology, the doctrine of the animal conomy, or of 
the uſe of the parts : and its objects, now enumerated, are 
called res naturales, or things according to nature. 

The ſecond branch conſiders the diſeaſes of the human 


body, their differences, cauſes, and effects; and is 


called pathology, as it conſiders the diſeaſes; etiology, as 
it inquires into their cauſes; no/ology, when it examines 
their differences; and laſtly,” /ymptomatology, when it 
explains their effects. The objects of this part are called 
res præternaturales, or beyond nature. For the modern 
method of claſſing diſeaſes, ſee NosoLoGrY. 


The third branch conſiders the figns or {ymptoms, and| 
how to apply them to uſe; ſo as to judge both in a 
ſound and a diſeaſed body, what will be the degree, order, 


and effect, of the health or the diſeaſe ; this is called 


ſeme:o11ca : its objects are things both natural, non-natu- 


ral, and preternatural. 


The fourth branch conſiders the remedies, and their | 


uſe, whereby life may be preſerved ; whence it is called 
hygieine - its objects are what we ſtrictly call non natural, 
Laſtly, the fifth ſurniſhes the materia medica, its pre- 
Paration, and manner of exhibition, ſo as to reſtore 
health, and remove diſeaſes: and is called therapeuticay 
comprehending the diætetica, pharmaceutica, chirurgicay 
and zatrica. „ | 
Mepicive, clinical, medicina clinica. See CLINICA. 
Mrepicins, chara&ers in. See CHARACTERS. 
MEDIciNg, pandlec's in. See PANDECT. 


MEDICINES, or MRDICAMEHN Ts, denote any natural ſub- 


ſtance, applied to a human body, in order to anſwer 


Tome intention of cure, So that they differ from ali- 


ments, which preſerve the body in a ſound ſtate, whereas 
medicines reſtore it when impaired z and from poiſons, 
which tend to deſtroy the body. All the parts of diet 
may indeed be termed alimentary medicines, inaſmuch 
as they may ſerve to confirm health, againſt the firſt ap- 
proaches of a diſeaſe z as poiſons, which are always detti- 
mental to the body, have been called deleterious medicines. 

edicines are either ſimple or compound: ſimple medi- 
ciues are thoſe which are formed ſpontaneouſly, or by 
the aſliſtance of nature alone; and thoſe are called com- 


pound, which are owing to the art and induſtry of men, 


and to the mixtures of various ſimples put together. 
Vor. III. N 221. 5 


and afterw 


MEpiciNes from metals. | 
MeEpiciNEs, pocket, in Surgery, are {uch neceſſary remedies 


The principal differences of fimple medicines are taken 
either from their form and texture, or from their virtues. 
In reſpect of their texture, they are divided into minerals, 
vegetables, and animals; each of which diviſions is term- 
ed a claſs, kingdom, or family. | | 
In what the ancients have left us concerning the medi- 
cines they uſed, there is the utmoſt confuſion and ob- 
ſcurity z the ſame ſubſtance is frequently called by many 
different names; ſome medicines are barely mentioned 
by them, without any account or their nature or de- 
ſcription; and in regard to many others, the virtues 
aſcribed by them to one ſimple, have been, by later 
writers, attributed to others. Lo clear up, and ſet right 
all thoſe difficulties, at this time, would be a taſk as 
difficult as it would be uſeful. 80 great and ſo many 
virtues are aſcribed, by different authors, to particular 
medicines, that, if they could be depended on, each ought 
to be looked on as an almoſt univerſal remedy : but as 


many of theſe virtues are merely imaginary, it requires 
even the greateſt caution to diſtinguiſh the fictitious ſrom 
thoſe which truly belong to them; and though the know- 


ledge of the virtues of medicines, be at this time carried 
to a very great Jength, there are nevertheleſs many 
things remaining yet to be diſcovered, and room enough 


{till to enrich the ſcience with new ſpecific remedies ; 
nor will the judicious phyſician find lefs worthy employ- 


ment for his thoughts, in endeavouring to determine the 
manner in which thoſe medicines act, whoſe effects are 


already known, and to aſcertain the ſafeſt and beſt me- 
thods of adminiſtering them. | 


Such medicines as are of a terreſtrial, or other the like 
nature, and will not diſſolve in water, the new Diſpen- 
ſatory of the College has ordered to be prepared in the 
following manner : they are firſt to be pounded in a 
mortar and then levigated with a little water, upon a 
bard and ſmooth marble, into an Impalpable powder, 

ards dried upon a chalk-ſtone, and then ſet 


by for a few days, in a warm, or at leaſt a very dry place. 


In this manner are to be prepared amber, antimony, be- 
Zoar, which ſhould be levigated with ſpirit of wine in- 
ſtead of water, blood-ſtone, calamy, firſt calcined for 
the uſe of the makers of braſs, chalk, coral, crabs claws, 
crabs eyes (ſo called), egg-ſhells cleanſed from the mem 
brane adhering to them by boiling in water, oy iter-ſhells 
firit cleanſed, pearls, verdegris, tutty. 1 


In antimony, calamy, and tutty, ſingular care ought to 


be taken to reduce them to the molt ſubtle 

can be. Pemberton's College Diſp. p. 145. 

Medicines are again dittinguiſhed with regard to the 
manner of their application, into internal and external. 


powder that 


MEDICINES, internal, are thoſe taken in at the mouth. 
MEDICINES, external or topical, are thoſe applied outwardly 


to any particular part, 
With regard to the different manner of their operation, 


medicines are diſtinguiſhed into agglutinants, alterants, flo- 


mach1ics, aſiringents, evacuants, incarnatives, ſpecifics, &c. 
See METALS. 


as the ſurgeon ought never to be without, but always to 
carry in a convenient caſe or box about him. Theſe are 
the common digeſtive ointment, and the browy or 
Egyptian ointment, for cleanſing and digeſting foul 
ulcers; and ſome vulnerary balſams, as the linimentum 
Arcæi, or the balſam of Peru, of Gilead, or Capivi, or 


the Samaritan balſam: to theſe muſt alſo be added a 
plaiſter or two, as the diachylon, or ſtypticum Crollii; 


ſince one or other of theſe is almoſt conſtantly wanted. 
Neither ſhould there be wanting a piece of blue vitriol 


for the taking down luxuriant fleſh, and to ſtop hzmor- 


rhages ; but if vitriol is wanting, burnt alum, red pre- 
cipitate, the infernal lone, or any other corrofive medi- 
cine, will ſupply its place in corroſive intentions, and 
the laſt will alſo ſerve to open abſceſſes, to make iſſues, 
and perform many other operations of that kind, With 
theſe there ſhould always be kept in readinels alſo a 
quantity of ſcraped lint, that the ſurgeon may be able to 
give immediate aſſiſtance to wounded perſons, ſince, if 
he is unprepared for this, they may be eaſily taken of by 


an hxmorrhage, a circumſtance which ought alſo to 


prevail with the ſurgeon never to be wholly unprovided. 
with bandages. Heiſter's Surg. p. 11. | 


MEDICINES, mechanical operation of. To account for the 


operations of medicines mechanically, ſeems to have been 
the favourite ſcheme of phyliciars and phyſiologers of 
the laſt and preſent century. Stahl, and his diſciples, re- 
ject theſe accounts, and think them futliciently refuted 
by the operation of opium, and of aſtringents. One 
grain of opium, properly taken, will for a time aſſuage 
pains all over the body. A very few grains of crocus 
martis aſtringens ſometimes ſtop an hemoptyſis, before 
they can be tuppoſed to have entered into the humours 
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ty ot nature; but he allerts that their chief operation is 
owing to nature, which makes oſe of the remedy to attain 
its end. His words are, Operationem medicomentorim as | 
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— 


ſo few grains, mixed with ſo many pounds of fluids, 
ſhould retain any mechanical force, eſpecially as it is 
well known that aſtcingents loſe their force by dilution * 
They farther urge, that the various effects of the ſame 
medicine, are a refutation of the mechanical hypotheſis; 
thus emetics ſometimes purge, and vice ver/a; aſtringents 
increaſe hxmorrhages z opium excites alacrity in ſome, 
inſtead of ſtupefying. Again, the figat, or even bare 
imagination of ſome medicines, will produce a ſenfible ef- 
fe on the body, without any contact. Stahl, and his 
ſollowers, therefore, hold, that medicines operate chiefly 
by exciting the vital ſenſe; and that this is the chief ef- 
fect of medicines, even where they ſcem molt to act me- 
chanicolly. | 
Hoffman, Heiſter, and others, have attacked the hypo- 
theſis of Stahl. We ſhall not pretend to give any far- 
ther account of the controverſy : perhaps in this, as in 
others, there may be a good deal of logomachy : (trict- 
ly ſpeaking, mechanical principles mult be ſofficient to 
account for the operation of medicines, as this ſome- 
times undoubtedly depends (in the prime vie at leaſt) 
on chemical principles; and nobody has hitherto been 
able to account mechanically for the phenomena of che- 
miſtry. Ihe laws of the minima nature have not hither- 
to been reduced to thoſe of the preſſute and impulſe of 
large ſenſible maſſes. And perhaps when the laws, that 
obtain in the minute parts of matter, have been found, 
we ſhall ſtill be at a loſs to account for all the phenomena 
of animated bodies, particularly the human. 

Heiſter ſays, Stahl pretends that the rational ſoul and 
nature are fynonymous terms: and that it 1s the rational 
ſou] which formed the foetus in the womb, and which 
directs all vital, animal, and natural actions, to the pre- 
ſervation of the body; hence ſometimes exciting evacu- 
ations, ſometimes ſpaſms, to get rid of diſorders.— 
Heiſter Diſſert. de Medecin. Mechan. preitantia in Com- 


pend. Medicin. Practic. where he endeavours to refute 
the Stahlians. . | | 
Juncker, who wrote according to Stahi's principles. does 


not deny that there is ſomething mechanical in the oper- 
ation of medicines independently of the will or fpontanci- 


ipſa natura gubernari inuumeræ confir mant obſervationes. 


licet enim non negamus, [uveſſe interdum align eorum | 


aliquid mechanici a nature arbitri9 non pendentis, tant 
tamen hoc non ell habendum, ut operand: modus illi maxime 
adſeribi mercatur. A potiori enim jit deneminatio, & ua- 
tura utitur remedio ad finem ſuum. Juncker, Conlpett. 


Therap. p. I, 2. | 

A late author obſerves, as to medicines, that let what diſ- 
eaſe ſoever be named, and any medicine os univerlally ute- 
ful in it, yet he can ſhew circumſtances of patients, or of 
the diſeaſe, where that medicine would be very improper. 
He mentions ſeveral inſtances of this kind, Sce Medic. 


Eſf Edinb. vol. i. p. 267, ſeq. 


A general idea of the manner wherein meaicines operate 
on a human body, as explained by the (eUt of mechanical 
phyſicians, may be conceived from what follows. 

A {ew different ſorts of particles, variouily combined, will 
produce a great variety of fluids; fome may have one 


only five different ſorts of particles in the blood, and call 


them a, b, c, d, e, their ſeveral combinations, without 


varying the proportions in which they are mixed, will be 
theſe following ; but whether more or leſs, need not be 
determined: 


ai at : AA : e: 
Se: bd: bet: ed: 
ce: de: abe: ade 
„ M abe ; aer: ade: 
de: bade: bee: det: 
a ed: ale: acde: a lde: led: abede. 


No theory of ſecretion has hitherto been able to give any 
tolerable account of the operation of ſuch medicines as 


promote an evacuation. For if the humours be equally 


mixed with the blood, that is, if the blood be in every 
part of the body the ſame, and its particles be not more 
apt to form certain humours in ſome certain parts of the 
body than others; or if they be not forced, by the power 


of ſome medicine, to form ſuch humours; then the quan- 


tities of humour, ſeparated in equal times, will always 

be as the velocity of the blood ; but the velocity of the 

blood is ſeldom doubled by any medicine, and never tri- 

pled by the molt acute fever. The quantity of the hu— 

mour, however, drawn off by evacuating medicines, is 

often twenty times greater than the natural quantity; and 

therefore, upon ſuppoſition that the humours are every- 

where equally mixed with the blood, the operation of. 
evacuating medicines can never be accounted for. 


LY 


Tort, ſome. two, ſome three, or more. It we ſuppole | 


that, by the ſame force, a greater quantity of blood is 


ED 


Though this argument has the ſtrength of a demonſttae 
tion, yet there are ſome Who explain the operation of 
purgative, and other evacuating medicines, by a Rimulats 
ing faculty; whereby the floggith juices are not on! 
forced out, but the obſtructed canals opened, aud the 
motion of the blood quickened. But though ſuch a power 
be allowed, it would remain to be explained, why cer- 
tain medicines do onlyſtimulate certain glands ? For it is 
evident, 1. TI hat evacuating medicines have ſome other 
power, beſides the ſqueezing out ſtagnant juices; be. 
cauſe, when they are all ſqueezed out, they {till evacune 
as much, if they be repeated, as they did before; as is 
plain, by continuing a falivation for many days. 2, We 
cannot ſuppoſe, that all bodies have every where, and at 
all times, juices ſtagnating; but theſe medicines conltanly 
produce their effects, more or leſs, at all times, 3. If 
the veſſels be ſuppoſed to be obſtructed, an evacuating 
medicine could but double the quantity that was evacuated 
betore it was taken: 4. If theſe meadicines opeiate only 
theſe ways, then in a healthful body, where there SE 
no obſtructions, they would have no effect at all. 5. It 
the removing obſtructions were the cauſe of a greater 
quantity evacuated, then the evacuation ſhould ſtill con. 
tinue in a greater degree than before the obſtruction was 
removed; whereas in fact, we conſtantly bnd it leſs as 
the med:.11e works of, 6. Though a medicine, by ſtimu. 
lating a veflel, may quicken the motion of the fluid in 
that veſſel; yet it can never increaſe the quantity of 
fluid running through it, in equal ſpaces of time: he- 
cauſe it quickens the motion of the fluid only by con- 
tracting the veſſel; and therefore the faſter the fluid is 
made to run threugh the veflel, the leſs fluid does the 
orifice of the veſſel admit; and conſequently, after the 
veſſel is contracted by the ſtimulating medicine, the ſes 
cretion will be lefs, inſtead of being greater, | 
That a flimulus cauſes the part on which it acts to con- 
tract, is matter of fact; and alſo that purgative medicines 
do ſtimulate the bowels ; but it may perhaps be likewiſe 
{aid, they ſtimulate the heart and arterics, and increaſe 
their force, becauſe they not only quicken, but raiſe-the 
pulie 3 fo that a greater quantity of blood is ſent to the 
glands of the guts. "This may be granted; but not that 
it is the principal action of purgative medicines ; becauſe © 


ſent to all the other glands of the body, whoſe fluids are 
not, however, ſenſibly increaſed ; and the glands of the 
inteſtines receive a lefs quantity, in proportion, than any 
others, becauſe they cannot be ſo much dilated by the 
greater force of the blood, as others, which are not fo 
much ſtimulated by the medicine. | 
There are others, who will have evacuting medicines en- 
duced with an attenuating quality. by which they diſolve 
all the cohclions of the particles of the blu, an! ſo et 
tne feveral tumours at liberty to paſs through tent pro. 
per giands; but e if theſe medicines have a power unver- 
ſally to diſtolve all the coheſions of the blood, then every 
evacuating medicine would equally and indifferently in- 
cicale the quantity of every ſecretion. Mercury. would 
as conſtantly purge as ſalivate, and nitte promote perſpi- 
ration as well as urine; but this is repugnant to expe— 
rience. If they have a power to diffolve certain cohe- 
ſions, and not others, this is but ſetting certain particles 
ac liberty to paſs through their proper giands, which were 
not fo before; and is a preparing the humours, ia order 
to increaſe the quantity of ſecretion. Evacuating Medi- 
cines mult therefore have a power to affect ſome particles 
and not others; that is, to repel ſome, and attract, re- 
tain, and alter others; and this is what may be «ſkrmed 
to be in all medicines, and is what a thouſand chemical 
experiments demonſtrate, 
The ſeveral hyumours then being formed, by the different 
coheſion of the particles of blood, the quantity of a hu— 
mour fecreted by any glaud mull be in a proportion com- 
pounded of the proportion that the number of the patti— 
cles cohering in ſuch a manner as is proper to conltitute 
the humovr which paſſes through the gland, bears to the 
maſs of blood ; and of the proportion of the quantity of 
blood that arrives at the gland. And hence it follows, 
that where there is a determinate quantity of a certain 
. bumour to be ſeparated, the number of particles that are 
proper to compole the ſecreted liquor, muſt be rectpro- 
cally proportional to the quantity of the blood that at- 
rives at the gland; and therefore, if the quantity of the 
ſecretion is to be increaſed, the number of particles mvlt 
be increaſed z il the ſecretion is to be leflened, the nam- 
ber of particles, proper for ſuch a ſecretion, mult be lel- 
ſened in the ſame proportion. 
Medicines, therefore, which can alter the cohefions and 
combinations of the particles, may either increale or di- 
miniſh the quantity of any ſecretion. Thus, ſuppo'c the 
humour, which paſſes through the glands of the ntel- 
tines, to be compoſed of three or four ſeveral ſv:ts of 
particles; that medicine, which will eaſily cohete 10 thoſe 
particles, 


M E 


and, by cohering, inereaſe their mutual attrac- 
they may unite in greater numbers at, Or be- 
ſore they arrive at the inteſtines, than they would have 
ore they the 


particles, 
tions, ſo as 
dane, if the medicine had not been given, muſt neceſſarily 
' + creaſe the quantity of humour which paſſes through the 
115 of the inteſtines; if the quantity of blood which 
1 at the glands, be not diminiſhed in the ſame pro- 
2 as the number of particles is increaſed. Af 
me manner do diuretics, ſudorifies, and medicines 
ary promote all other ſecretions, i 4144 
Why increaſing the quantity ol ſome ecretions ſhou . i 
miniſh that of others, is not eaſy to explain on any other 
principle 3 for if the blood be equally mixed, in Yer part 
of the body, with all the humours which are ſeparated from 
z: that is, if the mixture of the blood be every where 
alike ſo that every humour bears the ſame proportion to 
the reſt of the arterial blood in one part of the body that 
5+ does in another; and if every humour has its own pro- 


per gland through which it is ſeparated ; then what is ſe- 


parated by one gland is not ſubtracted from another, and 
conſequently does not diminiſh the quantity of 1 UT 
which flows to this other, but does indeed rather increaſe 
the quantity of this other ſecretion : for the more any 


one Tumour is carried off, the greater proportion any 


other remaining in the blood, bears to the remaining 


blood; and therefore the more any one ſecretion is in- 


creaſed, the more all the reſt ſhould be inereaſed bei 
But if all the bumours be compoſed by a combination 0 
a few different ſorts of particles, then the more apt theſe 

particles are to run into any one ſort of combination, the 
leſs all other combinations muſt be fo ; and conſequently 
the increaſing any one ſecretion muſt neceſſarily diminith 
the quantity of all others; but more eſpecially of that 
which has the moſt of the ſame ſort of particles. Sce 

SECRETION, HUMOUR, &c. | 

MebicixEs, capital. See CAPITAL. 

Mx DICINES, chalaſtic. See CHALASTIC, 


MepicivEs, hypochondriacal. See HyYPOCHONDRIACAL. 


MevicINEs, hy/teric. Sce HySTERIC. 


MEn1cINE-che/t, is a portable cheſt, containing all ſorts of | 


medicines neceſſary for a campaign or voyage, together 
with ſuch inſtruments as are molt neceſſary and uſctul 
the purpoſes of ſurgery. | Th 
MEDIETAS Gree, Cn net impanelled, whereof the 
one half confilt of natives or denizens, the other of 
aliens. 1 3 
It is uſed in pleas, wherein the one party is a ſtranger, 
and the other a denizen. Solomon de Stanford a Jew, 
in the time of Edward I. had a cauſe tried before the 
ſheriff of Norwich, by a jury of ſex probos & legales Ho- 
mines, & ſex legales Tudeos de civitate Norvici. See 
JURY. | 


MEDIMNUM, Mv, among the Greeks, a meaſure of | 


capacity, holding fix Roman mod: or buſhels, 
MEDINE, an Egyptian piece of money, of iron ſilvered over, 
and about the ſize of a ſilver thiee-pence. 
MEDINUS, a name given by ſome to the MEDUS, a ſtone 


celebrated by the writers of the middle ages for many 


imaginary virtues. 


MEDITATION, an af by which we conſider any thing 


_ cloſely, or wherein the ſoul is employed in the earch or 
conlideration of any truth. | 

1n our religion, it is uſed to ſignify a conſideration of the 
objects and grand truth of the Chriltian faith. 2 
Myſtic divines make a great difference between meditation 
and contemplation : the former conſiſts in diſcurſive acts 


of the ſoul, confidering methodically, and with attention, 


the mylteries of faith, and the precepts of morality z and 
is performed by reflections and reaſonings, which leave 
behind them manifeſt impreſſions on the brain. The pure 
contemplative have no need of meditation, as ſeeing all 
things in God at a glance, and without any reflection. 
When a man, therefore, has once quitted meditation and 


is arrived at contemplation, he returns no more; and 


according to Alvarez, never reſumes the oar of medita- 
tion, except when the wind of contemplation is too weak 
to fill his ſails. | 
MEDITERRANEAN, ſomething incloſed within land; or 
that is remote from the ocean. | 
MrpitERRANEAN is more particularly uſed to ſignify that 
large ſea which flows between the continents of Europe 
and Africa, entering by the ſtreights of Gibralter, and 
reaching into Aſia, as far as the Euxine Sea, and the 
alus Mæotis. | 
The Mediterrancan was anciently called the Grecian Sea, 
and the Great Sea. It is now cantoned out into ſeveral 
diviſions, which bear ſeveral names. To the weſt of 
Italy it is called the Liguſtic or 'Tuſcan Sea ; near Venice, 
the Adriatic; towards Greece, the Ionic and /E zean ; 
between the Helleſpont and the Boſphorus, the White 
Sea, as being very ſafe; and beyond, the Black vea, its 
navigation being dangerous. . 5 


After 


| MEDIUM negation! 


MED 


The Britiſh trade carried on by means ofthe AMed'teryas 
nean Sea, is of the laſt conſequence to Great Britain; 
and the permanent preſervation thereof depends on the 
poſſeſhon of the town and fortifications of Gibraltar. 
The counterfeiting of Mediterranean paſſes for ſhips to 
the coaſt of Barbary, &c. or the ſeal of 
office to ſuch paſſes, is felony, 
Stat. 4 Geo. II. cap. 18. 
MEDITRINALIA, among the Romans, ſeaſts inſlituted 
in honour of the goddels Meditrina, and celebrated on 
the-thictieth of September. They were ſo called from 
medendo, becauſe the Romans then began to drink new 
wine, Which they mixed with old, and that ſerved them 
inſtead of phyſic. | 
MEDTTULLIUM is uſed by anatomiſts for that ſpongy 
ſubſtance betweeen the two plates of the 
the interſlices of all laminated tones. | 
MEDIUM, a Latin term, ſignifying middle, or Mean. 
MEDIUM in Logic, or medium of a ſyllogiſm, called alſo 
the mean, or middle term, by the Italians e termino, 
is an argument, reaſon, or conſideration, for which we 
affirm, or deny any thing: or, it is the cauſe why the 


—_— 


the admiralty 
without benefit of clergy, 


cranium, and in 


g: 
greater extreme is attributed to, or denied of the leſs, in 
the concluſion. | | 
Thos, in the ſyllogiſm, “ Every good thing is to be de- 
„ fired; but all virtue is good ; therefore all virtue is to 
ebe defired:” the term good is the medium; virtue the 
Jeſs extreme, and to be deſired the greater. 

It is called medium, as being a kind of mediator between 
the ſubject and predicate ; or becauſe the extremes are ſo 
diſpoſed as to affirm, or deny, by means hereof. Some 
call it argumentum tertium, a third argument; and others 
ſimply argumentum, as being the cauſe why we aflent to 
the concluſion. | FE 
Mediums, or middle terms, are the things principally 
ſought for, in diſcourſing; ſo that the invention of e- 
diums makes the moſt eſſential part of logic. But the 
rules commonly given by logicians for that purpoſe, are 
mere impertinencies In effect, no ſuch rules can be 
given ; nor have we any way of coming at ſuch mediums 
or reaſons, but by a cloſe attention to clear ideas. 


|MEepium, in Arithmetic, or an arithmetical medium or 


mean, Called in the ſchools medium rei, is that which is 
equally diſtant from each extreme; or which exceeds the 
leſſer extreme, as much as it is exceeded by the greater, 
in reipect of quantity, not of proportion. | 
Thus, nine is a medium between fix and twelve. 
MEenDiUM, geometrical, or mean, called in the ſchools mes 
dium per/one, is that where the ſame ratio is preſerved 
between the brit and ſecond, as between the ſecond and 
third terms; or that which exceeds in the ſame ratio, or 
quota of itfelf, as it is exceeded, | 
Thus, fix is a geometrical medium between four and nine. 
See Geometrical PROPORTION. : 
This is a medium which virtue is ſuppoſed to obſerve ; 
whence ſome call it medium quoad nos, as having a view 
to circumſtances, times, places, perſons, &c. Diſtri- 
butive juſlice obſerves a geometrical medium; commuta— 
tive juſtice, an arithmetical one. | 
MEeD1UM participationts, in the Schools, is that ſaid to be 
compounded of the two extremes. Thus, man, who is 
partly body, partly mind, is a medium by participation of 
the two extremes ; ſo is warmth the medium of heat and 
cold, &c. | | 


% Or remotionts, is that from which 
both extremes are derived; or it is a ſubject capable of 
receiving both extremes, and yet not necellarily poſſeſſed 
of either. | | . 
In which latter ſenſe, the will is a mean with reſpect to 
virtue and vice; and the underſtanding, with reſpect to 
knowledge and ignorance. | 
MepiUM ud, or medium ſuppęſiti, is ſomewhat between 
the agent and patient, which receives the action of the 
one, before it arrive at the other, | 
In this ſenſe, air is a medium between the fire and the 
hand heated thereby. | 
Mapiuu 3, is the ſorm, or faculty, whereby an agent 
produces an effect: in which ſenſe, heat is (aid to be the 
medium or mean whereby hre acts on the hand. | 
MEDIUM /ub quo, is that which orders the power to a&& 
complete in general, without determining it to any par— 
ticular object: in which ſenſe, light is the zcd7um under 
which the eye perceives any colour, 
MEpivumM iz que, is that, by inſpection whereof a power 
is produced in any thing, of knowing or perceiving an- 
other: ſuch is a ſpeculum, as it ſhews an object; an 
image, as it repreſents the reality, &c. 
MEenium, in Mechanical Philoſophy, is that ſpace or region 
through which a body paſles in its motion towards any 
point; i | 
Thus ether is ſuppoſed to be the medium wherein the 
heavenly bodies move. Air the medium wherein bodies 


move 
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move near our earth. And water is the medium in which 
filhes live and move. And glaſs is allo a medium of light, 
ns it affords a free paſſage. | 
That denſity or conſiſtence in the parts of the medium, 
whereby the motion of bodies in it is retarded, is called 
the reſiſtance of the medium; which, together with the force 
of gravity, is the cauſe of the ceſſation of the motion of 
projectiles. | | 

Mepium, ſubtile, or etherial. Sit Iſaac Newton makes it 
probable, that, beſides the particular aerial medium, where. 
in we live and breathe, there 1s another more univerſal 
one, which he calls an etherial medium; valtly more rare, 
ſubtile, elaſtic, and active, than air; and by that means 
fiecly permeating the pores and interſtices of all other 
mediums, and diffuſing itſelf through the whole creation; 
and by the intervention hereof he thinks it is, that molt 
of the great phenomena of nature are effected. See 
AZETHER. | 
This medium he ſeems to have recourſe to, as the firſt and 
moſt remote phylical ſpring; and the ultimate of all na- 
tural cauſes, By the vibrations of this medium, he takes 
heat to be propagated from lucid bodies; aud the intenſe- 
neſs of heat increaſed and preſerved in hot bodies, and 
from them communicated to cold ones. 
By this medium he takes light to be reflected, inlleQed, 


refracted, and put alternately in fits of eaſy reflection | 


and tranſmiſſion; which effects he alſo elſewhere aſcribes 
to the power of attraction; ſo that this medium appears 
the cauſe and ſource even of attraction. 


Again, this medium being much rarer within the heavenly 
bodies, than in the heavenly ſpaces, and growing denſer, | 


as it recedes farther from them, he ſuppoles the cauſe of 
the gravitation of theſe bodies towards cach other, and of 
the parts towards the bodies, | 


Again, from the vibrations of this ſame medium, excited 


in the bottom of the eye by the rays of light, and thence 
propagated through the capillaments of the optic nerves 
into the ſenſory, he takes viſion to be performed; and fo 
hearing, from the vibrations of this or fome other me— 
dium, excited in the auditory nerves by the tremors of 
the air, and propagated through the capillaments of thoſe 
nerves into the ſenſory; and thus of the other lenles. 
And again, he conceives muſcular motion to be perform- 
ed by the vibrations of the ſame medium, excited in the 
brain at the command of the will, and thence propagated 
through the capillaments of the nerves into the mulcles ; 
and thus contracting and dilating them. | | 
The elaſtic force of this medium, he ſhews, muſt be pro- 
digious. Light moves at the rate of conſiderably more 
than 70,000,000 miles in about ſeven minutes; yet the 
vibrations and pulſes of this medium, to cauſe the hts of 


eaſy reflection, and ealy tranſmilhon, mult be ſwiſter than 


light, which is yet 700,000 times ſwifter than ſound. The 
elaſtic force of this medium, therefore, in proportion to its 
denſity, muſt be above 490,000.0cc0,c00 times greater 
than the elaſtic force of the air, in proportion to its den- 
Gty ; the velocities and pulles of the elaſtic mediums being 
in a ſubduplicate ratio of the elaſticitics and the rarities 
of the mediums, taken together. And thus may the vi- 
bration of this medium be conceived as the cauſe alſo of 
the elaſticity of bodies. 7 | 
Farther, the particl:s of this medium being ſuppoſed in- 
finitely ſmali, even ſmaller than thoſe of light; if they 
be likewiſe ſuppoſed, like our air, to have a repelling 
power, whereby they recede from each other, the ſmall- 


neſs of the particles may exceedingly contribute to the | 


increaſe of the tepelling power, and confequently to that 
of the elaſticity and rarity of the medium, and ſo fit it 
for. the free tianſmillion of light, and the free motions 
of the heavenly bodies. In this medium may the planets 
and comets roll without any conſiderable retiltance, If 


it be 700,000 times more elaſtic, and as many times rarer, 


than air, its reliance will be above co, ooo 000 times 
Jeſs than that of water; a reſiſtance that would make no 
ſenſible alteration in the motion of the planets in ten 
thouſand years. FO 
And is not ſuch a medium better diſpoſed for the heaven! 
motions, than that of the Carteſians, which fills all ſpace 
adequately, and without leaving pores, and is vaſtly denſer 
than gold, and therefore mult reſiſt more? 
If any aſk bow a medium can be ſo rare? let him tell how 
the air, in the upper regions of the atmoſphere, can be 
above a hundred thouſand times rarer than gold; how an 
clectrical body can, by friction, emit an exhalation ſo 
rare and ſubtile, yet ſo potent, as though its emillion oc- 
fons no ſenſible alteration in the weight of the body, 
yet it ſhall be diffuſed through a ſphere of two feet in dia- 
meter, and carry vp leaf copper, or leaf-gold, at the di- 
ſtance of a foot from the electrical body; or how the ef- 


p70 opal ric. 
fluvia of a magnet can be ſo ſubtile, as to paſs a plate of 


$125 without any reſiſtance or diminution of force; yet 
lo potent, as to turn a magnetic needle beyond the glaſs, 


QA i 


That the heavens are not filled with any other, but f h 
{ubtile ætberial medium, is evident from hene i 
whence elſe are thoſe laſting and regular motions bf de 
planets and comets, in all manner of courſes and din 
tions; and how are ſuch motions conſiſtent with that eh 
ſiſtance which muſt reſult from that denſe fluid meg; . 
ee e the Carteſians fill the heavens? 1 0 

The reſiſtance of fluid mediums ariſes partly fro 

heſion of the parts of the medium,; — Kerl the 
vis inertiæ of matter. The firſt, in a ſpherical bog . 
nearly as the diameter, or, at moſt, as the factum # wa 
diameter, and the velocity of the body. The latter is : 
the ſquare of that factum. Thus are the two kinds of 
reſiſtance diſtinguiſhed in any medium; and, bein dif 
tinguiſhed, it will be found, that almoſt all the reflian ; 
of bodies, moving in ordinary fluids, ariſes from the ri 
inertie. The part which ariſes from the tenacity oſ the 
medium, may be diminiſhed, by dividing the matter = 
imaller parts, and making thoſe more tmooth and {ji . 

pery ; but the other will {till be proportional to the de 
ſity of the matter, and cannot be diminiſhed any her 
2 wy Ad mary or of the ſame. 2 
hus the reſiſtance of fluid mediums is near} i0na 
to their denſities; and thus the air we UE Lo 
about nine hundred times lighter than water muſt reſi 

about nine hundred times leſs than water: 16 in ellect 
F » 


the ſame author has found it does by experiments on pen. 
dulums. Bodies moving in quickſilver, water, or air, do 
not appear to meet with any other teßſtance but wha 
ariſes from the denſity and tenacity of thoſe fluids ; whi 0 
they muſt, were their pores filled with a denſe and fa 
tile fluid. EY, = ALSO 7 OW 
Heat, it is found, diminiſhes the tenacity of bodies ver 
much; yet does it not decreaſe the reſiſtance of 1 
ſenſibly. The reſiſtance of water, therefore, ariſes chiefly 
from its vis inertiæ; conſequently, if the heavens were 
as denſe as water, or as quickfilver, they would not reſiſt 
much lels: if abſolutely denſe, without any vacuum is 
the particies never ſo ſubtile and fluid, they would refit 
much moe than quickſilver. A ſolid globe, in fuck a 
medium, would loſe above half its motion, while it moves 
thrice the length of its own diameter; and a globe or 
perfectly ſolid, ſuch as the planets, would loſe Mare. 
Lo make way therefore for the laſting motions of the pla- 
nets and comets, the heavens mult be empty of all mat. 
ter, except, perhaps, ſome very fine effluvia, from the 
atmoſpheres of the earth, planets, and comets; and ſome 
ſuch ztherial medium as we have deſcribed. A Shue fuid 
can ſerve for no purpole, in the heavens, but to diſlurb 
the ce eſtial motions, and make the frame of natwe lau- 
guiſh; and in the pores of bodies, it can only ſerve to 
check the vibrating motion of their parts, wherein their 
heat and achvity conſiſt. Such a medium, therefore, 
unleſs we had ſome evidence of its exiſtence, muſt be 
given up; and, that given up, the hypethefis of light 
coni:ſting in a preſſion falls allo to the ground. 
MuDIUM, in Bolany, a name given by Dioſcorides to the 
violet, and by Lobel to the la- flag- flower, or iris mari- 
lima Narbonenſis. | 1 
 MED1UM /eptum. See SEPTUM. | 4 | 
MEDIUS venter, in Anatzmy, denotes the breaſt or THo- 
RAX. | | 
MeDius, Gluteus. See Gurus. | 
MEDLAR, meſpilus, in Botany, a genus of the iceſandria 
pentagynia clais. Its characters are theſe : the empale- 
meut of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, cut into 
tive ipreading concave ſegments; the flower is compoſed 
of five roundiſh, concave petals, which are inſerted in 
the empalement ; the number of ſtamina is different in 
the diſſerent ſpecies, from ten to twenty or more, which 
are alſo inſerted in the empalement ; the germen is litu- 
ated under the flower, and ſupports an uncertain number 
of ityles, from three to hve; it afterwards becomes a 
roundiſh oval berry, carrying the empalement on its top, 
and incloſing four or five hard ſeeds. Linnæus enumc- 
rates ſeven, and Miller twenty-two ſpecies. 
We have two kinds of med/ar propagated very frequently 
in orchards, for the ſake of their fruit; the one is the 
common medlar, or, as it is called by ſome, the Notung- 
bam medlar; the other, the Dutch medlar. Miller makes 
theſe two varieties of the ſame ſpecies. The firlt of thele 
was once almoſt the only kind known in England ; but 
ſince the other has been introduced, it is found ſo much 
ſuperior in the ſize and flavour of the fruit, that it! 
now almolt the only kind thought worth the cultivating- 
They are propagated by budding or grafting them upon 
the hawthorn, or the pear-(tock, upon either of which 
they take very well, and may be afterwards tranſplanted 
into the fruit-garden, either as ſtandards, or trained ub 
againſt an eſpalier, in both which methods they will ſuc- 
ceed very well, If the larger ſort are trained up in n 


elpalier, the fruit will be much larger; but great oe 
| l mu 


MED 


Auſt be taken in the pruning, not to ſhorten the bearing 


| the fruit is almoſt all produced at the extre- 
as _ 1 Tbe medlar will grow on any ſoil; but 
3 moiſt and {trong ſoil the fruit will growlarger, and on 
4 de one it will, though ſmaller, be much better talted. 
The fruit ſhould be ſuffered to remain on the branches till 
Ocober, at which time it will begin to fall of itſelf, and 
it ſhould then be gathered in the middle of a dry day, and 
laid up in a dry place till ſoft, and beginning to decay, 
which is uſually about a month after it is gathered; at 
this time they are fic for eating; for, till they begin to 
decay, they are too harſh for the palate. $9 
Medlars are cooling, drying, and binding, eſpecially be- 
fore they are ripe; and are uſeful in all kinds of fluxes. 
The ripe fruit eaten too freely is ſubject to bind the ſto- 
mach, and cauſe the colic, The lapilli, or hard feed, 
are accounted good for the gravel and ſtone : they are an 
ingredient in the ſyrupus myrtinus. Miller's Bot. Off. 
MrDLARs par ſley- leaved. See SERVICE- tree. 


rDLEY. See CHANCE-medley. _ ; 
| Ia offium, or marrow of the bones, is a ſoft fatty 


ſubſtance, placed in the cavities or pores of divers bones. 
See MARROW. | 


The medulla is incloſed-in a membrane, and is devoid of | 


ſenſe: it is red in the greater cavities, white 1n the leſs, 
and ſoft and ſucculent in ſpongy bodies. | 
From this is ſecreted the MEDULLARY oz/. 
MeDULLA cerebri and cerebelli, denotes the white ſoft part 
of the brain and cerebellum, covered on the outlide with 
the cortical ſubſtance, which is of a more dark or alhy 
colour. See the origin, ſtructure, and uſe thereof, un- 
der BRAIN and CEREBELLUM, . 


MEDbULLA ablongata, is the medullary part of the brain and 
cerebellum, joined in one; the {ore-part of it coming 
from the brain, and the hind part from the cerebellum. | 


See Tab. Anat. (Oftevl.) fig. 5+ lit. d. d. 


It lies on the baſis of the ſkull, and is continued through 


the great perforation thereof into the hollow of the ver- 
tebræ of the neck, back, and loins; though only ſo much 
of it retains the name oblongata, as is included within the 
ſkull. After its exit thence, it is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of medulla ſpiualis. 


Ihe ſubſtance of the medulla oblongata, being only an ag- | 
gregate of thoſe of the brain and cerebellum, mult, like | 


them, be purely ſibrous or nervous, and only an ailem- 
blage of minute tubes for the conveyance of the auimal 


ſpirits. It ariſes, as it were, from four roots; whereof 


e two largeſt ſpring from the brain, and are called 
2 the — Fn: from the cerebellum, which Dr. 
Willis calls pedunculi, | ; 
Upon inverting it, the firſt thing that appears upon its 
trunk is a protuberance, ſomewhat like a ring, and for 
that reaſon called protuberantia annularis. Then follow 


ten pair of nerves, which have their origin here, and ate 
hence ſent to the ſeveral parts of the body. Immedi- 
ately under the firſt pair, or the olfactories, appear two | 


| ſmall arteries, or branches, of the carotides. The fe- 
cond pair, or optics, being cut off, chere appears the in- 


lateral ventricles of the medulla are two prominences on 


each ſide, the one pair called corpora /{riata, from the | 


appearance of (tripes, or nervous fibres, within them; 
their outer ſubſtance being cortical or glandulous, like the 
reſt of the ſurface of the brain, though not ſo deep. Be- 
twixt the corpora /{riata is a broad thin production of the 


_ medulla, called fornix z and underneath them lie two 


other prominences, called thalami nervorum opticorum. 
Qn either fide of theſe is a plexus of blood-veſlels, called 
Plexus choroides. And under the fornix a narrow aper- 
ture, called the rima, which lets into the infundibulum 3 
which is a paſſage from the third ventricle to the glan- 
dula pituitaria, through the medulla of the brain; being 
| lined with the pia mater. Under this, in the ſinus called 
ſella equina, or turcica, upon the os cribroſum, is the 
glandula pituitariaz which is ſurrounded with a plexus 
of veſſels, called rete mirabile, only viſible in brutes. On 
the hind part of the third ventricle is a ſmall foramen, 
called anus, leading to the fourth ventricle of the cere- 
bellum : at the orifice of this is ſeated a ſmall gland, 
which, from its fancied reſemblance to a pine-apple, is 
called conarium, or glandula pincalis; where Des Cartes 
and his followers imagine the ſeat of the ſoul to be. On 
the backſide of the medulla oblongata, near the cerebel- 
lum, are four protuberances, whereof the upper and 
larger are called nates, the under and lefler teſtes. Be- 
tween theſe and the procelles of the cerebellum, is the 
fourth ventricle, from its figure called calamus ſcripto- 
ius. On the medulla oblongats, near its extremity, are 


our other prominences, two on each fide, called coR- | 


he ERA Pyramidalia, and OLIVARIA. 


EDULLA ſp;nalis, or the /pinal. marrow, is a continua— 
Vol, III. No 221. 


* 


} : 
fundibulum, which ends in the glandula pituitaria, and, 
on each ſide, the carotid arteries enter the Kull. In the 


MED 


tion of the medulla oblongata, or medullary part of the 
brain, without the ſkull, es 


It conſiſts, as the brain does, of two parts, a white or 


medullary, and a cineritiovs or glandulous one; the for- 


mer without, and the other within. The ſubſtance of 


the exterior part is much the ſame with that of the cor- 


pus calloſum, only ſomewhat tougher, and more fibrous; 
which difference becomes the more apparent, as it de— 
ſcends the lower; on account of the ſtraightneſs of the 
cavity, which, growing gradually more narrow, preſſes 
the medullary fibres cloſer together, and renders them 
more compact, and gathers them into more diſtinct faſ- 
ciculi, till, having deſcended the whole tract of the ſpina, 
they end in the cauda equina. It is the origin of moſt 
of the nerves of the trunk of the body : it ſends out thirty 
pair on each fide of the limbs, the great cavities, and 
other parts; which are nothing but faſciculi of medullary 
fibres, covered with their proper membranes. 


The ſprnal marrow is generally ſaid to be covered with 


four coats : the firſt, or external one, is a ſtrong nervous 


ligament, which ties the vertebræ together, to the inſide 


of which it firmly adheres. The ſecond is a production 
of the dura mater; it is exceedingly ſtrong, and ſerves 


to defend the ſpinal marrow from any hurt from the 
flexures of the vertebræ. 


The third is a production of the arytænoides, and is a 


thin pellucid membrane, lying between the dura and pia 
mater, or the ſecond and fourth membranes of the me- 
dulla. This membrane gives a coat to the nerves that go 
out of the ſpina, which is the inner membrane of the 
nerves, as the dura mater gives the outer, The fourth 


coat is a continuation of the pia mater, and is an ex- 


tremely thin, fine, tranſparent membrane, ſtrictly em- 
bracing the whole ſubſtance of the medulla, dividing it in 
the middle into two tracts, and making, as it were, two 
columns of it. See Tab. Anat. (Ofeol.) fig. 6. 

In üſh, the ſpinal marrow does not run through the mid- 


dle of the vertebtæ, as it does in other animals, but is 


carried through a whole ſeries of the apophyles, which 
ſtand on the upper part of the bone, and are therefore 
called the apophy/es dorſalcs, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
others, which their ſituation occaſions to be called the 
lateral and ventral. All theſe dorfal apophyſes of the 


vertebræ are hollow at their baſe, and by that means af- 
ford a continued channel for this marrow. The baſes of 


the lower apophyſes, reaching from the anus to the tail, 


have alſo the ſame ſort of hollow at their baſe ; but this 


ſerves only for the paſſage of the larger blood-veſlels. 
Hydrops MEDULL = Spinalis. See SPINA bifida. 


MEDULLARY 0:1 is no more than the finer and more 


ſubtile parts of the medulla, or marrow of the bones; 
See MARROW and Oft. 


This, Dr. Havers obſerves, paſſes not into the bones 


through ducts, but by ſmall pores formed into veſicles or 


glandules, which are conglomerated into diſtinct lobules, 


contained in ſeveral membranes inveſting the whole mar- 
row; all which veſicles or bags are propagated from the 
outward coat of the arteries; aud by theſe it paſſes from 
one to another, till it arrives at the ſides, or extreme parts 


of the bone. That part of it, which is ſupplied to the 


interltices of the joints, goes into them by paſſages, pe- 
netrating through the bone into thoſe cavities, and formed 


for that end, The uſe of this oil is either common to 


all the bones, whoſe temper it preſerves, and keeps from 


being too brittle ; or more peculiarly to the joints, where 
it is very ſerviceable: 1. To lubricate the bones at their 


extremities, that they may move more eaſily and free. 


2. To keep the ends of the articulated bone from grow- 


ing hot with motion. 3. To preſerve the joints from 
wearing by attrition, and rubbing one 22 another. 
And, 4. To preſerve the ligaments of t 

dryneſs and rigidity, and to lubricate thoſe parts which 


flide upon the bones, and keep the cartilages, which are 
joined to them, flexible. 


MEDUS, or MEpixus, a name given by the writers of 


the middle ages to a ſtone brought ſrom Media, of which 
they ſay there were two kinds, the one black, and the 


other green. They attribute many ſtrange virtues to 


theſe ſtones; the black they ſay was a fatal poiſon when 


taken inwardly, but that if wetted with milk, and rubbed 


upon the ſkin of a woman with child, it cauſed her to 


bring forth a boy. This, and a number of others as pro- 
bable virtues, did theſe ignorant and fanciful writers be— 


ſtow at pleaſure on ſtones never known to the world be- 
fore, and of which themſelves gave no deſcriptions. This 
ſeems to be only a falſe hiſtory of the mecca of Pliny. 


MEDUSA, in Natura! Hiſlory, the name of a genus of 


inſects, of the order of GYMNARTHRIA., 

The body of the medu/a is of an orbiculated convex 
figure, of a pclatinous ſubſtance, and not hairy; the 
tentacula, or the plicæ, which ſerve inſtead of them, are 


ſituated in the centre of the under part of the animal, 
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Authors have deſeribed them under the names urticæ ma- 
rinæ, and pulmenes marini. See URTICA Marinas 
Mr. Banks, in his paflage from Madeira to Rio de Ja- 
neiro, diſcovered a new ſpecies of the meduſa, which, 
when brought aboard by the caſting net, had the appear- 
ance of metal violently heated, and emitted a white light. 
With theſe animals were taken ſmall crabs of three dif- 
ferent ſpecies, altogether new, each of which gave as 
much light as the glow-worm, though the creature was 
not ſo large by nine-tenths. Theſe luminous animals 
gave that appearance to the $E4, which has been men- 
tioned by many navigators, and of which various reaſons 
have been aſſigned. It appeared to emit flaſhes of light 
exactly reſembling thoſe of lightning, only not ſo conſi- 
derable, but ſo frequent, that ſometimes eight or ten 
were viſible at the ſame moment. 
Mrpusa's head, in Botany. See SPURGE. 
MEDUSA caput, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 
| thors to the „ella marina, called by ſome from its va- 
rious branchings, „ella aboreſcens. Rumphius, Geſner, 
and many other authors, have deſcribed this ſtrange bth 
In its recent ſtate 3 and in the Acta Eruditorum, we have 
an accurate figure, and a very remarkable account of one 
which was found foſſil, and preſerved in a remarkably 
perfect manner in ſtone. | 
The {tone in which it was 
kind; and it was fo large as to extend over a piece of this 


ſtone of four feet in length, and between three and four 
in breadth. The body of the fiſh, from which all the 
xeſt ſeem originally to have ariſen, lay at one corner of 


thi: {tone, and the arms extended themſelves lengthways 
in a very diſtinct and natural manner the whole length of 


the ſtone; and from thele there parted, on every lide, 


other {maller ones, and theſe were finaily divided into 
others more minute, in fuch a manner as to repreſent 
the niceſt painting. Act. Erudit. ann. 1725. p. 377- 
The ftudy of foſſils is more improved by this ſingle ſpe- 
cimen than by thouſands of others, and by the reafon- 
ings of aimoit as many authors. The foſſils called en- 
zrochi, have always perplexed the writers on theſe ſub. 
jects to account for; ſome having judged them a ſort of 
| dtony vegetables; ſome a /uſus nature; and others, as 
dilierent things; but in this table the whole fiſh, is fo 
_ perfectly preſerved, that there can remain not the lealt 
doubt of its being really the „ella arboreſcens; and in this 


both the figure and author's words expreſs, in the plainelt | 


manner poſſible, that the long arms or branches reaching 
from one end to the other of the ftone are compoſed of 
a number of entrechi as it were, tied together in the ſame 
manner as the ſingle joints of thoſe entr och/, which we 
meet with, are to one another: or, in plain fact, that our 
entrochi, which have perplexed us ſo much to account for 
their origin, are in reality the fragments of the arms or 
branches of this fiſh, Theſe branches in this famous 
ſpecimen, were compoſed of what we call trochite, and 
had many rudiments of ſmaller branches, as well as per- 
fect ones, growing from their ſides, and would have been 
ſo many common entrochi, if broken off. | 
What was moſt remarkable in this follile was, however, 
the ſeparating of ſmaller branches which ran entire to 
their ends, and there terminating in an infinite number 


of ſmall ramifications, all growing from one head, they | 
formed cluſters of four or five inches in diameter, and of | 


an inconceivable beauty, reſembiing the compound flower 
of ſome elegant plant. 
when examined, appeared to be the ſame wich that of 
the common entrochi, that is, ſpar. The author calls it 
ſelenites, but that was a word indeterminately uſed by au- 
thors, till of late, for all plated and bright foſſils. | 

It is plain that this complete fifh could have no way come 
into this ſtone bur at the time when it was yet moilt and 
ſoft; and the author calls it novim diluvii monumentum, 
a new remembrancer of the deluges | 

Mrpusz caput, or MEDUsA's head, in Ancient Mythology, 
occurs frequently both on the byeaſt-plates and ſhield of 
MinxtRrva; in ſome of which it is the moſt beautiful, 
and in others the moſt (ſhocking object. In ſome figures 

the ſace js repreſented as dead, but with the molt perfect 
features that can be conceived ; in others, her face is full 
of paſlion, and ber eyes convulfed ; and in many others, 
the look is altogether frightful, and formed on purpoſe 
to inſpice terror. The beauties and horrors of Meduja's 
face are mentioned by the Roman poets. Ov. Met. iv. 
ver. 793. Lucan, lib. ix. ver. 080. Virg. An. viii. 
ver. 438. Spence's Polymetis, p. 61. 

MEEKNESS, in Ethics, is a virtue which conſiſts in bear- 
ing affronts, reproaches and injuries, with a due com- 
poſure of mind. Its oppoſite vice is revenge. 

MEER, in Mining, a ſpace containing twenty-nine yards 
in length in any vein. | 

MEER-/take,'in Mining, is a pin of wood drove into the 
ſuperficies of the earth, to ſhew the extent or end of a 
mer. of ground. 


found was of the fiſſile or ſlaty 


The matter of the large branches 


MEL 


MzerRr-/wiin, in Ichthyslogy, a name 
ſea-fſh, more uſually known by the 
See Goa Th. 

MEETER. See METRE, 
MEGADOMESTICUS. See DomesTIc, 
MEGARA, in Mythology, one of the three Forirs, She 
1s repreſented with ferpents on her head, and two dif. 
tinguiſhed ones over her forehead, as her filters hare, 
and, like them, with torches, She is not mentioned ſo 
frequently by the Roman poets as the others are, Virgil 
gives us a deſcriptive picture of her, where he 18 fot. 
ing of the puniſhment of the Lapithæ; who were ſaid 
to ve always placed round a table very richly and plenti- 
fully ſet out, with a looſe piece of rock hanging over 
their heads, as juſt ready to fall; and this fury attendin 
cloſe by, to watch and menace them, the moment hos 
endeavoured to taſte any one of the tempting things ſet 
before them. n. vi. ver. 607. 

MEGALAK TIA, Meſanagria, in Antiquity, a feſtival in 
honouc of Ceres, being the ſame with THE SMO PHORIA. 
MEGALASCLEPIA, Meyanzonnymiin, in Antiquity, a feſ- 
_ tival in honour of Eſculapiue. See ASCLEP1A, 
MEGALENSIA, or MtGaLts1a, in Antiquity, ſolemn 
fealts celebrated amovg the Romans on the twelfth of 
April, in honour of the great mother of the gods, that 
is, Cybele or Rhea: wherein were ſports or combats held 
before the temple of that goddeſs, 

They were called megalenſea, from the Greek yyany, 


given by ſome tg 4 
name of capri ſcus. 


great; Cybele being accounted the great goddeſs. 
MGAMETER. See MicROMETER. 
MEI miſerere. See MISEKERE. 
MEIDANS, in the Eaſtern Nations, are a fort of coun'ry= 
ſeats, where the greater people have often ſummer-houſcs, 
to which they retire on the three days of the week 10 | 
which they do not attend the paſha's divan, and where 
they divert themſelves with feeing their flaves ride, ſhoot, 
and throw the dart, while they are regaling with their 
pipe and coffee. . Rs 
MEINOR. See MarnovuR. | 
MEIOSIS, in Rhetoric, is a figure, which is a ſpecies of 
the HYPERBOLE, | LE, | 
MEL. See Howty. 
Mer. cedrinum, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a 
term uſed to exprets a fort of liquid manna, uſcd rather 
as a pleaſant ſweet in foods than as a medicine, and 
which ſeems to have been the ſame with the me! roſcidum 
of Galen, and with the liquid manna of mount Sinai; 
that mountain having been the place where it was an- 
nually collected in large quantities, even in Galen's time; 
and the account Bellonius gives of the manner of col- 
lecting it in his time, agreeing very well with what Ga- 
len has left about it. It is, however, an error in Belio- 
nius, to ſuppoſe this to be the terenjabin of the Arabians, 
that being evidently a ſolid, not a liquid ſubſtance, and 
being from all accounts the ſame with what is now called 
MANNA Per/icum, or Perſian manna. | 
Phe mel cedrinum is a term uſed only by Hippocrates for 
this ſubſtance, and feems ſo odd, that many are apt to 
believe there is an error of the text, and that the author 
never meant any ſuch thing. Foeſius is of opinion, that 
theſe ought to be read as two diſtin names, with a 
comma between them, and that the author only meant 
by them two ſubltances very well known in his time, 
which were common honey, and the liquid ſubſtance 
called cedrinum, or CEDRIA., | | | 
Ml. roſcidum, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, 2 
name given to a kind of liquid manna collected in their 
time, as it is at preſent, in conſiderable quantities, on 
mount Sinai. The monks who collect it call it zcrenja- 
bin, after the name of a kind of manna, common among 
the Arabians. But this is an error, the terenjabin of 
thoſe authors not being a liquid manna, but the ſmall 
round kind, collected from the a/hags maurorum, and 
now called manna Per/icum. It does not appear that the 
mel roſcidum, or any other ſpecies of manna, was uſed in 
medicine by the ancients ; this was eſteemed a curioſity, 
rather than a thing of any uſe, by Galen; and other au- 
thors ſay, it was ſweeter than honey itſelf, with no far- 
ther account; whence it ſeems rather to have been uſed 
as a delicacy than as a medicine. See TERENIAPN, 
and MANN A Per/icum, | 
MELA, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, called alſo sPECULUM, 
and by the vulgar a PROBE, | 
Its uſe is to probe ulcers, or draw a ſtone out of the 
penis: its form is various, according to the uſe it is in- 
tended for, | | | 
MELALEUCA, in Botany, a genus of the polyade!phia po- 
lyandria claſs; the characters of which are, that the em- 
palement is divided into five ſegments; the flower has 
tive petals, and many filaments joined together in ſive 
bodies ; the ſtyle is lingle, and the fruit is a three-valved 
capſule containing three cells, and half covered with 3 


0 


berried empalement. There is only one ſpecies. 
| | MEL AM- 


VEL AMPODIUM, in Botany, a genus of the Hyngeneſia 


lyramia neceſſaria claſs : its characters are, that the re- 
eptacle is chaffy and conical; the down is fingle-leaved 


of the tonic motions of the parts, tremblings, palencſs 
of the countenance, and extenuation of the body. Some- 


a times, inſtead of theſe reſtrictions, thete are frequent fe— 

and concave, and the empalement is compoſed of five miſſions of the ſame tonic motions, whence ariſe ſudden 
leaves: There are two ſpecics. fluſhings of the face, uncertain heats in the body, and a 
MELAMPYRUM. See Cow-WHEAT. I general lafſitude and loſs of ſtrength. In molt cafes of 
MELAN pharmacon, A word uſed by Hippocrates, and by this kind, there is an obltinate coſliveneſs of the howe's, 
ſome ſuppoſed to mean common writing ink. He orders and the affections of the mind are increaſed by terrible 
this to be poured upon the cranium, in cafe of a fiſſure, | watchfulneſs; and if the perſons [leep a little, they are 

in order to diſcover how far it has penetrated. Galen terrified with troubleſome dreams all the while; it of 
ſeems to refer to this, in ſome places, and mentions bis] ſanguine habits, they are continually dreaming of blood, 
having treated of it in his book of ulcers; but as no of attles, and of fires; and if of phlegmatic conſtitu- 
ſuch medicine is found preſcribed here, it is probably] tions, of water and drowning. Dreadful apprebenſions 
one of the loſt compoſitions of the ancients, In the ſpu- 


happen allo between ſleeping and waking, and they uſu- 
rious edition of Hippocrates his book treating on the diſ- 


| ally awake in agonics, with violent tremblings, and dif- 
eaſes of women, there 1s a black medicine ordered to be | ficulty of reſpiration. In the merry mc/ancholy, the ali- 


made of the ſquamæ and flos zris. enations of the patient's mind are employed about chear= 
MELANAETOS, in Ornithology. See Black EAGLE. ful, and often obſcene ideas; and ſometimes their fancy 
MELANCHOLY, formed from pe2.as, black, and xb, bile, exalts them to the ſtate of kings and princes. 5 
| in Medicine, a low kind of delirium, without a fever; Per fous ſubjett to melancholy. "Theſe are principally men 
vfually attended with fear, heavineſs and ſorrow, with- of great learning, and of ſedentary lives, hypochondriac 
out an apparent occalion. Or, as ſome define it, a diſ- people, and ſuch as are troubled with diſorders of the 
eaſe which conſiſts in the perturbation or injury of the} ſpleen; and to theſe are to be added women fubject to 
imagination, which prevents it from forming a regular? hyſteric complaints. 
and determinate idea of things, as at other times; ſo 
that its due operations are interrupted, and often ſecond 
ideas, having no connection with the firſt, crowd in, and 
are ſucceeded by actions no way analogous to that fiigt 
idea, and therefore appcaring 1rational. 
'The ancients attributed this diſeaſe to black and cloudy | 
ſpirits, ariſing as vapours from a redundant atrabilary 
humour. | 1 8 1 ; ON 
Some of the moderns aſcribe it to the irregular motion 
of the ſpirits, and their acid conſtitution; and others, 
who ſeem to know it better, to too heavy and viſcid a 
blood, which permits not a ſufficiency of ſpirits to be ſe— 
parated in the brain, to animate and invigorate the nerves 
and muſcles: laſtly, others attribute it to a dryneſs of the 
meninges of the brain. 76 mT 
Some enumerate two ſpecies of melancholy ; the erratic, 
and the apoplectic. | 15 | 
Theerratic melancholy is that ſpecies of the diforder, which | 
molt generally ſeizes patients in the month of February. | 
It is fo called, becauſe thoſe who labour under it cannot 
remain for an hour in one place, but continually wander 
about, without knowing where they go. It is by the | 
Arabians called kyutubruth, from an animal, which, as they 
inform us, perpetually moves up and down on the furtace 
of ſtagnant waters. „ | 
The oppoſite of this erratic melancholy is the apoplettic | 
melancholy; for as in the former the patients are reſtleſs, 
and wander about from one place to another, ſo in the 
latter every circumſtance is reverſed ; for the patients ap 
| _ pear ſtupid, and, being apparently deſtitute of a loco- 
motive faculty, ſeem to be fixed to a particular place. 
Authors diſtinguiſh melancholy into three kinds; the fad, 
the merry, and the mixt, partaking of the nature of both; 
but in all theſe the cauſe is the ſame, and the difference 
is only owing to the temperament and habit of the pa- 
tient, | | | 
This diſtemper has, however, its more eſſential differ- 
ences, on account of the cauſes from which it is pro- 
duced. In ſome people, it ſeems wholly to depend upon 
a falſe prefiguration and judgment of things in the mind; 
and in this caſe it is uſually babitual and incurable. In 
others it ariſes from injuries of the body; and in theſe it 
always is obſerved to bear a proportion to the injury or 
debility of the parts. This peculiar ſpecies is called hy- 
pochondriac melancholy : and finally, in others, it ſeems 
of a mixt nature; as when it has taken its firſt origin 
from diſtemperatures in the body, but is afterwards fo. 
increaſed by mental diſorders, that even after the total 


Cauſes of it. Theſe are principally a ſpiſſitude of the 
blood, and a detention of it about the vena portæ; a bad 
diſpoſition of the internal parts, as a ſcirrhous or ul- 
cerous Conſtitution in them, or an actually ulcerated ſlate. 
Perſons who are aftlicted with melancholy from theſe 
cauſes, are uſually ſubject to very unruly paſſions, and 
thoſe of various kinds; love, fear, dejection of ſpirits, 
deſpair, and anger, are often very p:edominant in them. 
A ſuppreſſion of the hemorrtoidal diicharges in men, and 
of the menſtrual ones in women, will alſo frequently 
throw them into this diſtemper; as will alſo an over— 
great application to ſtudy, eſpecially on ab{truſe ſubjects ; 
a conſcientious dread from paſt crimes; continual dilap— 
pointment in the expectations; and ſometimes a timo- 
rous diſpoſition, brought on in infancy, by the folly of 
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Prognefſtics in it. That kind of melancholy which is brought 
on by immaterial cauſes alone, fuch as that aril'ng from 
too intenſe ſtudy, or other imaginations or effects of the 
mind, is always much more obtlinate and difficult of cure 
than that which depends upon material cauſes, aud has 
its origin in a diſtempered ſtate of the body. The hy- 
pochondriac melancholy is the molt ealy of all to be cured, 
eſpecially if the hæmorthoidal diſcharges can be brought 
on regularly again; yet even theſe cafes muſt be taken 
in time; for when the melancholy, even from ſuch cautes, 
is become habitual, it will remain after the cautc is re— 
moved which gave them origin, Ay vey 
Method of treatment. Melancholy, when it depends on im- 
material cauſes, requires phyſic for the mind rather thar) 
for the body; and the frequent converſation with an in- 
gemous friend, of a calm and quiet diſpoſition, will go 
farther towards a cure than a thouſand medicines. Per- 
ſous in this ſtate mult be as littie thwarted or contradict- 
ed as poſſible; and whips and chains are to be avoided, 
unleſs in caſes of the moſt extreme neceſlity: His is atto- 
a method equally neceſſary in thote cates where habit has 
confirmed upon the mind that diſorder, which at brit 
aroſe merely from material cauſes. But when the dif- 
eaſe not only ariſes, but as yet depends entirely upon ma- 
terial cauſes, the cure is eaſy, and is to be perfo med in 
the following manner. The prime viz are to be cleanied 
by purges, particularly thoſe made of black helicbore : 
and after this the patient is to be blooded in the foot, 
taking away about ix ounces ; then the blood is to be at- 
temperated by giving, three or four times a day, puw- 
ders compoled or purificd nitre, and the common ab- 
ſorbents; and after a due uſe of thefe, the parts are io 
removal of the corporeal ones, it ſtill remains in all its | be reſtored to their priſtine tone and vigour by the 
force upon the mind. This is a too common, and very | milder chalybeates ; the greateſt cate mult alto be taken 
unhappy caſe. 3 | | to bring the hæmorrhoidal diſcharges in men, and the 
This diſeaſe is varied an infinite number of ways accord- menſtrual ones in women, to a natural and proper itate ; 
ing to the temperament and ideas of the perſon affected and then a ſufficient quantity of weak I1quors drank at 
with it, It is a ſpecies of madneſs, and only differs from] meals, and a moderate degree of excerciſe, will bring the 
a downright mania in degree. 5 patient uſually to an abſolute ſtate of health. 

Signs of it. Theſe are a perpetual anxiety of mind, with- | Hypochondrias melancholy always is more relieved by 
out any rational cauſe; a diſtaſte and diſlike to every} bleeding than by any other practice; and indeed all at- 
thing, even before it comes in ſight, and often a weari— tempts of a cure are vain, if this be not firit done; pu— | oY 
neſs even of life itſelf. A frequent weeping for imagi- | ritied nitre, diflolved in ſmall quantities in all the patient's l 
nary cauſes, or ſor no cauſe at all. Many people, in this | drink, will, in time, be found to do great things alone, 
caſe, ſeem always to want room; they are for opening | as to a cure. It is the practice of me perſons to give 
all the windows they can, and for running out into the] vomits in theſe caſes : but they often turn melancholy into 
ſtreets or fields, thinking themſelves every where impri- | a true MANIA. 
ſoned; others leave their houſes, and dread being taken There is a lower ſpecics of mc/ancho!y, called low ſpirits, 
up for capital offences, though never guilty of any; and to which perſons of weak nerves are more or leis ſubject. 
in others, theſe diſtemperatures of the mind are evidently Generous diet, the cold bath, exeicite, and amuſements, 

Joined with others of the body, ſuch as palpitations of the are the moſt likely means 10 1emore this complaint. lt 
heart, ſighing very deeply, painful reſpiration, {trictures is much increaſed by ſolitude, and indulging gloomy 

| . | ideas, 
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ideas, but may often be relieved by chearful company 
and ſprightly amuſements. When low ſpirits are owing 
to a weak; relaxed ſtate of the ſtomach and bowels, an 
infuſion of the Peruvian bark, with cinnamon or nutmeg, 
will be proper. Steel joined with aromatics may like- 
wiſe be beneficial z but the greateſt advantage is to be 
expected from riding and a proper diet. When this diſ- 


order ariſes from a foulneſs of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
aloetic | 


r has 


tines, or obſtructions in the hypochondriac viſcera, 

urges will be proper. The Harrow-gate ſulphur ha 
85 ſometimes ſerviceable in this caſe. When low ſpi- 
rits proceed from a ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual or he- 
morrhoidal flux, theſe evacuations may be reſtored, or 
others, as iſſues, ſetons, &c. ſubſtituted in their place. 
Dr. Whytt obſerves, that nothing has ſuch ſudden good 
effects in this caſe as bleeding. When low ſpirits have 
been occaſioned by long continued grief, anxiety, or dif- 
treſs of mind, relief muſt be ſought from agreeable com- 


pany, variety of amuſements, and change of place. Per- | 


ſons afflicted with this diſorder ſhould avoid every kind 
of exceſs, eſpecially of venery, and ſtrong liquors, Bu- 
chan's Dom. Med. p. 485, &c. 
MELANCHOLY ile. See THISTLE. 
ME1. ANCHOLY tree, nyctanthus. See Arabian JASMINE. 
MELANCHORY PHUS, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of 
a bird, in the neſts of which the ancients tell us they 
found the callais or turquoiſe, This ſeems a very ridi- 
culous ſtory, and the whole to be only founded on the re- 
' ſemblance of colour between that ſtone and the eggs of 
this bird. It has been alſo diſputed among authors, what 
was meant by the melancoryphos of the ancients; the ge- 
neral opinion is, that it was that little bird which, from 
the blackneſs at the top of the head, we call the Hel- 
cap, but the ancients themſelves ſeem to have meant a 
ſomewhat larger bird by it; for they tell us, that the fice- 


dula, at a certain time of the year, changed colour, and | 


became the melanchoryphos, or black-crown. There is no 
great foundation for tuch an opinion as this, but it may, 
however, ſerve to ſhew, that theſe two birds were much 
of a ſize. | a | 
MELANOCERASUS, a name given by ſome botanical au- 
thors to the /olanum lethale, or bella-donna, a poiſonous 
fort of nightſhade, with a beautiful berry, reſembling a 
large black cherry. | a 
MEL ANOGOGCUES, 


Merve ſuqa, formed from PENGSy 


black, and ayw, to draw, are ſuch medicines as are ſup- 
poſed particularly to purge off atra bilts or black choler. | 


But there is no ſuch ſpecies of choler now regarded ; 


and conſequently this diſtinction of evacuants is but little 


uſed. | | 
MELANOPIPER, in the Materia Medica, a name given 
by ſome writers to the common black PEPPER. 


MELANTERIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a foſſil [ 


ſubſtance, much talked of by the ancient writers in me- 
dicine, and ſuppoſed by moſt of the moderns to have 
been loſt among the later ages. This, however, 1s an 
_ erroneous opinion; for it is really produced at this time 
in many parts of the world, though its reſemblance to 
ſome of the other foſſils, in its external appearance, has 
made it almoſt univerſally overlooked by the writers on | 
theſe ſubjects. It is, in its moſt perfect ſtate, a very 
beautiful ſubſtance, of a cloſe, even, and regular tex- 
ture, moderately heavy, and of a very beautiful yellow, 
like that of the fineſt gold. It is, in this ſtate, found in 
looſe irregular lumps, never very large, being uſually 
only from an bounce to two ounces in weight, and of a 
ſmooth, even, and poliſhed ſurface. This is the caſe 
when it is pure and ſolid, and it is then alſo of as bright 
and fine a colour on the outſide as within, 
This is a ſtate, however, in which it is very rarely found; 
we uſually meet with it either in the form of a downy 
effloreſcence on various ſpecies of vitriolic minerals, par- 
ticularly on the common marcaſites and pyritæ; or elſe 
in looſe, ſhattery, and friable maſſes, of rough ſurfaces, 
of a ſpongy texture, and of a coarſe duſky yellow ; in 
either of theſe ſtates, however, it ſo much reſembles a 
more or leſs pure native ſulphur, that it is generally miſ- 
taken for that body. It makes no efferveſcence with acid 
menſtruums; and when put into the fire, is found not 


to be inflammable, but calcines ficſt to a whitiſh, and }- 


finally to a ſtrong red colour. 
Water diſſolves a part of its ſubſtance, and this may again 


be procured ſeparate from the liquor, by evaporation and | 


cryltallization, and then it appears in form of chomboidal 
bluiſh-green cryſtals, | 

It is found in the mines of ſome parts of the Hartz-foreſt 
in Germay, and is often met with on the ſides of hills 


in many parts of the Eaſt Indies, and in America it is | 


uſually miſtaken in all theſe places for a native ſulphur, 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foff. p. 627. 
MELANTZANA, in Botany, a name given by many au- 
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MELANTHIUM, in Botany, a genus of the hexand;.; tr; 
pt e * og ama are, that the flower has fix 
tals, and that the filaments proceed fro | 
8285 of the flower. Fn Is elongated 
MELANURUS, in 1chthyology, the name of a i 
in the Mediterranean, 2nd Naben en, n ught 
the Britiſh ſeas, and called by fome writers eule 4 
occhiata. ; 1 
It is of an oblong and rounded body, and its 
e r and of a bluiſh-black : 
ilvery-white, but are variegated with duſk 
ſtreaks ; it ſeldom exceeds fire or ſix ehe 3 
and its tail has a remarkable black ſpot in it, whence i 
has its name, as it has that of occulotn, from the large 
neſs of its eycs. The melanarnus is a ſpecics of the bY As: 
MELAONES, a word uſed by certain authors for a black 
kind of worm found in meadows, in the month of Ma 
which, when bruiſed, emits an agreeable ſmell, goal? 
naw ”_ called a ſmall ſpecies of beetle by the ſame 
MELAS, yenas, black, is an epithet applied by ancient au- 
thors in medicine, in a peculiar ſenſe, to the colour of 
the ſkin ; and alſo, to ſome particular remedies, In con- 
formity hereto, in the firſt place, a perſon who has x 
black or ſable colour preternaturally diſſolved over his fin, 
” - the black jaundice, is called me/anchrus, or melan- 
chros. | | 
MELASMA, a ſugillation, or black mark 
MELASSES, See MoLossts. 
„ in Botany. See American Gocs BERRY“ 
rec. | | 
MELCHITES, in Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, were thoſe Chriſ. 
trans in Syria, Egypt, and the Levant, who in the ſe- 
venth century, though not Greeks, followed the doc- 
trines and ceremonies of the Greek church. T hey were 
called melochites, i. e. Royali/?s, from the Hebrew Melech, 
king, by their adverſaries, by way of reproach, on ac- 
count of their implicit ſubmiſſion to the edict of the em- 
peror Marcian, in favour of che council of Chalcedon. 
For the ſame reaſon the emperor Juſtinian had the epithet 
Chalcedonenſis given him. | rH HE 
MELCHIZEDECHIANS, or Mr L.cnisEDERIANS, an- 
cient ſeCtaries, fo called, becauſe they raiſed /Zelchizedech 
above all creatures, and even above Jeſus Chriſt. | 
The author of this ſect was one Theodotus ; whence the 
 Melthizedechians become more commonly known by the 
name of 'Theodotians ; all the difference between thoſe 
and the ſtrict Theodoſians conſiſting in that particular 
article relating to Melehigedech; who, according to them, 
was the great and ſupreme virtue. Q | | 
This ſect was revived in Egypt towards the choſe of the 
third century by Hierax. See HIERACITES. Thoſe 
alſo in later times, who have maintained, that Melebiga- 
dech was the fon of God in a human form, may be di- 
tinguiſhed by this appellation. See Cumzus de Rep. 
Hæbræorum. l 
MELDFEE, in our Old Mriters, a recompence due and 
given to him that made the diſcovery of any breach of 
penal laws, committed by another perſon, called the pro- 
moter's or informer's fee. | | 
The word is Saxon, from meldfeoh. 
MELEAGRIS, in Ornithology, See TURKEY. 
MELEAGRIs Numida. See GUINE A-hen. _ 
MELECH, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
expreſs SALT. 35 15 : 
MELECHIL, a word ſometimes uſed as the name of the 
gum BDELLIUM, and ſometimes as that of the fruit of 
a tree of the palm kind, much uſed by the ancients as a 
cordial and reſtorative. The word mote! has the fame 
double ſenſe, and both are, by the more accurate writers, 
determined in their meaning by the epithets annexed to 
them, the gum bde/lium being called molechil, or moke! 
Judaicum, and the fruit moke! mechenſe ; yet the conſe- 
quence even of this has been more confuſion ; for the 
later writers ſuppoſed, that the fruit was not pro- 
duced by a palm-tree, but by the ſame tree which pro- 
duced the gum. | 
MELEGEION, a word uſed by ſome writers in medicine 
to expreſs a fetid matter, of the conſiſtence of honey, dit- 
charged from old ulcers. d —— 
MELEZ, in Zoology. See BADGER. | 
MELET, in 1ch:hyology, a name uſed by ſome for a fmail 
tranſparent ſea-tiſh, called by authors, HEPSETUS an 
anguilla, and by ſome ATHERINA. | 
MELETIANS, in Eccle/fia/lical Hiſtory, the name of a con- 
fiderable party, who adhered to the cauſe of Meletius, 
biſhop of Lycopolis, in Upper Egypt, after he was depoled _ 
about the year 306, by Peter biſhop of Alexandria, under 
the charge of his having ſacrificed to the gods, and bavi"g 
been guilty of other heinous crimes ; though Epiphanius 
makes his only failing to have been an exceſſive teverity 
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from a bruiſe, 


thors to the Map-apple, called more uſually melongena, 
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againſt the lapſed, This diſpute, which was at ürſt a 
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derſonal difference between Meletius and Peter, became 


- ious controverſy; and the Meletian party ſubſiſted 
1 Pick century: but was condemned by the firſt 


council of Nice. 


MELIA, Mena, of the Greek writers, the name of a ve- 
table that often occurs in the Greek naturaliſts, and 
hich has ſo many ſigniſications, that it is not eaſy to 


tand the authors, without being well acquainted 
pe. All late writers have perplexed the world by 
miſcalling things, and thence rendering names ſynony- 


with them. 


mous and confuſed, which were at firſt clear and diſtinct; 


but the confuſion of the ſenſes of the word melia is as 
old as the earlieſt writers we are acquainted wich: Theo- 


phraſtus complains of it in his time. 


Tune molt common uſe of the word is for the fraxinus, or 
aſh-tree. The ancients uſed to make the handles of their 
ſpears and darts of this, and therefore they ſometimes 
called them melia. This word was allo uſed as the name 


of a ſeed, called alſo by ſome meline. This was of the 


nature of panic, and by fume cenfounded with the panic, 
guidas mentions this as different from the panic ; but 
Diocles ſeems to have made them the ſame iced, 1 liny 
has tranflated the paſſage from Diocles, and by an un- 
accountable error, has called the plant meſfrugum, and 


ſays, that it has the ſame virtues with millet. 


MIA, in Botany, 
AZ&DARACH, Or BEAD-tree. 


* 


Mega terra, in Natural Hiſlory, a name given by ſome 


4 


authors to the melinum, or wiite earth of the iſland ol 


1 1 70 f ing; 1 the 
Mclos, uſed among the ancients in painting; but in 


works of Dioſcorides and Galen Genitying a ſubſtance of 


a very different kind; the MELINUM of the patnters 
| having been a male, and the melia terra of the phyticians 


a tripsla. i F 
The terra melia of Dioſcorides, and the ancient phyſi 


cians, is a diy, looſe, aud barth earth, found in mailes of | 
different fize, and lodged among the looter ittata of _ | 
matter, never making a {iratum of itlelt, It is very firm 
and hard, of a pale greyith white or light ath-colour, | 
very heavy, of a looſe, open, and ſpungy texture, and of 


a rough, uneven, and duity ſurface. It adheres ſlightly 


to the tongue, and does not (tain the hands, and leaves a | 

duſt aſter the handling, which is ſo harſh as to make a 
_ grating noiſe, when the fingers are afterwards rubbed to- 

gether. It makes no etferveſcence with acids. It is 


found in all the iſlands of the Archipelago, and was uſed by 
' the ancients for the ſame purpoſes with the pumices. 
Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 68. | 


 MELIANTHUS, in Botany. See HoxEv- Flower, 


MELICA, in Botany, a name given by fome authors to the | 


plant which produces the / ,, or Indian MILLET. 

McuL1ca, in the Linnzan ſyitem of Botany, a genus of the 
triandria digynia claſs: the characters ot which are, that 
the empalement has two valves, and is compoled of two 

| flowers; and that the rudiment of the flower is lodged 
among the ſmall flowers. There are five ſpecies. 


Mr 1ca is allo a word uſed by the ancients as the name of 


a2 food of a reſrigerating and moiltening quality. It ſeems 
| to have been a kind of oxygzala; for Galen, when he di- 


rects perſons of a hot babit to uſe a refrigerating diet, 


among other aliments of that kind, direCts'the eating of 
melica, which, he ſays, is prepared of milk. Conſtan- 


tine, in his book of Agriculture, mentions melica, and ; 
faysit was made by pouring milk into an earthen veſſel, firſt 


well impregnated with boiling hot vinegar, by means of 


v hich there was a ſeparation of the milk into whey andcurd. 
MELICERIOLA, a diminutive of the word MEL1CERIS, a 
ſmall encyſted tumor. | | 


MELICERIS. Mezixkęis, a tumor, or abſceſs, incloſed in a 


cyſtis, conſiſting of matter not unlike honey; whence its 


the name which Linnzus calls the | 


name. The meltcer is is otherwiſe called ATHEKOMA. It 


gathers without pain, and gives way upon preſſure, but 

returns again: it is to be cured by warm difcuuents. 
MELICHLORUM, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 

ſome of the ancient writers to a {pecies of jaſper, of a 


greeniſh-yellow, uſually found variegated with other 
colours, 14a. | 


MELICOCCA, in Botany, a genus of the offandria mono- 


Ouin claſs : its characters are, that the empalement is di- 


vided into four ſegments : that the four petals are reflexed N 


below the calyx ; that the ſligma is ſubpeltated, and the 
Ar ut a corlareous drupe. "There is only one ſpecies. 
MELILOT, in Botany, a ſpecies of TREFOIL : melilot 
grows naturally among corn in many parts of Enplaad, 
where it is a troubleſome weed and ripening about the 
lame time with the corn, is often ground with it, being 
difficult to ſeparate ſrom it: in ſuch caſe it ſpoils the 
| bread, or whatever the flour is ufed for; by giving it a 


tong talte, like the plaſter made from it. 
lelilot is 


nally, it is a great emollient, reſolvent, and digeſtive. It 


5 good ingredient in glyſters, cataplaſms, and fomenta- 
Vol. III. No 222. oft ; F os 
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ſcarce ever given internally z but uſed exter- 


— — 


tions of this intention. The flowers are recommended 
by ſome in ihfuſion, in the manner af thoſe of chamo- 
mile, as a remedy for the ffuor albus. It formerly gave 
the name to one of the officinal plaſters, which received 
from the melilot a green colour and an unpleaſatit ſmell, 
without any addition to its efficacy. | 
MELINTZANIUM, in Borany, a name given by the later 
Greek writers to the plant called frychnns by the earlier 
writers of that nation. Theophraſſus, and all the old 
Greeks, uſed the word frychnits, and ſay there are three 
kinds, two of which are poiſonous, and the other not. 
The heſt cauſing madneſs, the ſecond cauſing fleep, and 
the third bezring an eſculent fruit. The laſt is the 
plant we call pomum ambris, the fruit of which is at this 
time caten by many people: 1 75 5 
Fuchſius confeſſes that he does not know what to make 
of the word; but it is wonderful that the ſimilitude of 
ſound between this and the elanzana and melongena did 
not lead him to the knowledge of what it was, as he was 
acquainted with thoſe words. | | 
MELINUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an earth, fa- 
mous in the earlieſt ages of painting, being the only white 
of the great painters of antiquity z and, according to 
Pliny's account, one of the colours with which alone 
they performed all their works; $253k & 
It is a fine white marly carth, of a very compact texture, 
yet remarkably light; a ſort of texture which muit ren- 
der any earth fit for the painter's uſe, that is of a proper 
colour. It is frequently ſound forming a ſtratum in the 
earth, lying immediately under the vegetable mould. It 
is of a very ſmooth, but not gloſſy ſurface; is very ſoft to 
the touch, adheres firmly to the tongue, is ealily broken 
| between the fingers, and ſtains the ſkin in handling. It 
melts readily in the mouth, and is perfectly fine, leaving 
not the leaſt grittineſs between the teeth. Thrown into 
water, it makes a great bubbling and loud hiffing noiſe; 
and moulders away into a fine powder. It does not fer- 
ment with acids, and ſuffers no change in the fire. Theſe 
are the characters by which the melinum of the ancients 
is diltinguiſhed from all the other white earths. It is {till 
found in the ſame place ſrom whence the painters of old 
had it, which is that from whence it has its name, the 
iſland of Milo, called Melos by the Greeks, and is com- 
mon in moſt of the adjacent iſlands. It has been of late 
tried here as a paint, and is found-not to make ſo bright 
a white as the other ſubſtances now in uſe among the 
painters, but ſeems not liable, like them, to turn yellow; 
and if ſo, would be worth the conſideration of perſons 
in the colour«trade, eſpecially as it may be had in any 
quantities for carriage. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 5. 
MELINUS color, Myawvov xpunn, in Antiquity, a colour often 
mentioned in ſpeaking of the habits of players. It was 
a reddiſh yellow, or the colour of ripe apples, in Greck 
called waa, and their colour pyaozrdts xouuds 
MELISMA TICO //. See STYLE. 
MELISSA, in Botany. See Baum. N | 
MELITENSIS terra, earth of Malta, in the Materia Me 
dica, an earth of which there are two very different kinds, 
the one of the genus of the boles, the other of the marles. 
The latter is that known by medicinal authors under this 
name; the former is the Malta earth now in uſe: but 
both being brought from the ſame place, are confuſedly 
called by the ſame name. DST og DAT; | 
The Malteſe bole, which is what we uſe now, is a fine 
earth, of a cloſe compact texture, and very heavy; when 
dug, it is of a very pure white, but is apt to contract a 
yellowneſs in drying, and become of a cream colour, It 
is of a very ſmooth and ſhining ſutface, ſcarce at all ſtains 
the {kin in handling, adheres ſtrongly to the tongue, and 
melts into a butter-like ſubſtance in the mouth. It makes 
no efferveſcence with aqua fottis, or any other acid men- 
ſtruum, and ſuffers no change of colour in the fire, Hill. 
The Malteſe marle, which is the terra Melitenſis of me- 
dicinal authors, is a looſe, crumbly, and very light earth, 
of an unequal and irregular texture, and when expoſed 
to the weather, ſoon falls inco a fine ſoft powder; but 
when preſerved and dried, it becomes a looſe light maſs, , 
of a dirty white colour, with a greyiſh caſt ; it is rough 
to the touch, adheres firmly to the tongue, is very eaſily 
crumbled to powder between the fingers, aud ſtains the 
hands. 'Thrown into water it ſwells, and afterwards 
moulders away into a fine powder, It ferments very 
violently with acid menſtruums. 
Both kinds are found in great abundance in the iſland of 
Malta, and the latter has been much eſteemed as a re- 
medy againſt the bites of venomous animals, but with 
how much juſtice we cannot ſay. The other has ſupplied 
its place in the German thops, and is uſed there as a cor- 
dial, a ſudorific, and aſtringent, Hill. 
MELITITES, Mealtrys, in Natura! Hiffory, an indurated 
clay of a yellowiſh colour, but in many reſpeCts ap- 


proaching to the nature of the moroct hus or French chalk ; 


3 which, 


MEL 


quor, of a taſte ſome what like honey: whence it takes 
neee ee e eee 00 9 
It is a ſmooth ſubſtance; of a compact texture and great 
weight, of a ſine, even, gloſſy ſurface, ſmooth and ſoft to 
the touch, does not adhere io the tongue, nor ſtain the 
fingers; but drawn along a rough ſurface, leaves a line 
lender: white line, and ſhaved into very thin pieces, has 
ſome degree of tranſparence. It does not ferment with 
acids; and burns to a pure White. 
It is found in mines of metals, and ſeems to partake 
pretiy much of the nature of lead; having a ſweetneſs 
- ſomewhat like that of the ſal ſaturni, but much fainter. 
It only differs from the galactite, in that it is milder to 
the taſte. See Gar AacTtiTes: The aneients uſed it in 
inflammations of the eyes, and to dry ulcers. 7 
They alſo applicd it externally in ulcers, and gave it in- 
wardliy as a ſoporific to people who were to ſuffer pain, 
ſuppoling it would make them leſs fenfible of it. It | 
is at, preſent very common in Italy, and probably in many 
_  fthro places, but is not known or regarded. | 
MutiiviTes lapis, a'name given by ſome authors to ſome 
ol the rounder ſpecies of echinitz, from their refembling | 
an apple in their ſhape. | a ee 
MELTT IIS, 4ba/tard baum, or baum: leaved archangel, in 
Botany, a genus of the didynamia gymnoſpermia elaſs: its 
characters ate, that the empalement is broader than the 
tube of the flower; the upper lip of the flower is plane, 
the lower crenated, and the antheræ cruciated. There 
is only one ſpecies. | ; 
MELIT FOMA, a word u 
ſort of ſweet-meat, or confection, 
ingredients mixed in honey. Je | 
MELIUS inquirendum, in Law, a writ which lieth for a ſe- 
cond inquiry to be made of what lands and tenements a 
man died ſeiſed, where partiality is ſuſpected upon the | 
__ writ called diem clauſit extremum. | 
MELLAGO, a word ofed by medicinal writers to expreſs 
any medicine that has the conſiſtence and ſweet taſte of 
honey. It is often applied to the rob, or inſpifſated juice 
ol fruits, mixed with ſugar in the making. 
MELLE, or Mv1.u1. -: The Peruvians, by gently rubbing 
the ſrvit of this tree between their hands in warm water, 
deprive it of all its ſweetneſs; after which they {train the 
- liquor, and leaving it a few days to ſubſide, it becomes a 
very tranſparent drink, and by boiling becomes an ex- 
cellent kind of honey. 147k e | 
MELLEGUET IA, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed 
by ſome authors for the great cardamom, commonly 
called grain of paradiſe. | N 
MELLINE, in Botany, a name given by many of the an- 
cient writers to the garden-plant we call BauM. It had 
the name melline from its yielding honey to the bees. 
It has many other names, derived from the ſame ſource; 
ſuch as apiaſtrum, from apis, the bee, meliphyllum, the 
honey-leaf, and from this, meliſſophyllum. Many alfo | 
are of opinion, that the amello of Virgil is the ſame plant. 
| by fome chemical writers 


ſed by the ancients to expreſs a | 
made with pleaſant 


 MELLISODIUM, a word uſed 
to expreſs burnt lead. | | 
MELITTA, in Natura/ Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
the echini marini, of the general claſs of the placentz. 
The characters of the melitta ate, that they are plain and 
flatted ſhells, with their edges arched and waved, and 


have on their ſuperfices two or more oblong apertures, | 


which reach to the baſe. Of this genus there are two 
known ſpecies: 1. A ſmooth one with a circular ver- 
tex. 2 A ſcutellated kind, reſembling the ſhell of the tor- 
toiſe, and with a pentagonal vertex. See Tab. of Teſta- 
ctous Animals, NY 9. ; I 36 (HS? 
MELOCARPUS, a word uſed by ſome of the old authors | 
to expreſs the fruit of the ARISTOLOCH1A, of birthwort, | 
uſed in ſome external applications. 
MEL OCHIA, in Botany, a genus of the monadelphia pen- 
tandria' claſs: ns characters are, that it is pentagynous, 
and'that the fruit is a five-celled ſingle-ſeeded capſule. 
Linnzzus reckons fix ſpecies : Miller makes this genus a 
ſpecies of the corchorus or Few's-MALLOw, 
MELODY, Menu, compounded of pr, honey, and dn, 
ſinging, in Muſie, is the agreeable eſſect of different mu- 
ſical ſounds, ranged or diſpoſed in a proper ſucceſſion. 
Melody is the effect only of one ſingle part, voice, or in- 
ſtrument; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from harmony; 


— 


though in common ſpeech, theſe two are frequently con- 


ſounded. © 4 + 
Harmony is properly the agreeable reſult of the union of 
two or more concording muſical ſounds heard in con- 
ſonance, i. e. at one and the ſame time; ſo that harmony 
is the effect of two parts at leaſt : as therefore a conti- 


nued ſucceſſion of muſical ſounds produces melody, ſo does | 


a continued combination of theſe produce harmony. 
Though the term melody be chiefly applicable to the tre- 


ble, as the treble is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by its air; yet | 


may be alſo propetly ſaid to be melodious. Of the twelye 
harmonical intervals of muſical found, diſtinguiſhed þ 
the names of /ccond leſſer, ſecond greater ; third 


ſeventh leſſer, ſeventh greater, and o#ave z all m 


underſtood alſo of their octaves. | 
Mxlopv, for the rules of. See Compos1T1oON. 
MELOE, in Zoology. See Oil Bee TLE, 
MELOLAN'THUS, the name of a very peculiar ſort of 


other countries among trees and hedges: The French call 
them hanneton, and we cock-chafers, dorrs, and by many 


other names. The name melolauthus is as old as Ariftc. 
tle, and is given this creature from its feeding on the 


N working under ground; but in Ireland they have been 


appeared in this vaſt abundance, in that country, was in 


the coaſt, and were brought by a ſouth-weſt wind, a wind 
ſo common there, that it may almoſt be called the trade- 
wind of Ireland; from the coaſt they ſoon ſpread over 


up all the leaves of the trees ſo completely, that they all 


234. | 
MELOMELT, a word uſed by the ancients 
M 


MEL. 


teſer „ third 
iftxth greater; 
eledy, ag 
well as harmony, ate compoſed : for the octaves of each 
of theſe are but replications of the ſame found; and 
whatever is faid of any or all of theſe, ſounds, is to be 


greater; fourth; falſe fifth, fifth; fixth leſſer 


beetle, 


which is found in all parts of England, and in many 


bloſſoms of the crab or wild apple. We have, of late 
years, had great damages done by the grubs of theſe bectleg 


uſed to come in ſwarms, in certain years, in the beetle 
ſtate, and have been fo terrible to that country, that the 
people have called them locuſts. 5 85 
"The firſt time they are remembered by authors to haye 


the year 1688. They then appeared in the ſouth-weſt 
part of the county of Galway; they appeared firſt upon 


the inland parts of the country, and were ſeen every 
where in ſuch numbers, as were ſcarce to be conceived, 
They never ſtirred in the day time, but were ſeen cover. 
ing the leaves and branches of trees and hedges, and in 
_ places hanging down in prodigious cluſters on one 
another's backs, in the manner of bees when they ſwarm, 
As ſoon as the ſun ſet, they uſed to leave the hedges, &c. 
and take wing, gathering in bodies, and making a hum- 
ming confuſed noiſe like that of drums at a dillance,. 
They ſometimes formed bodies together, that darkened 
the air for three or four miles ſquare. They flew fo low 
ſometimes, that it was ſcarce poſſible for a perſon going 
along, to make his way through them; and by ſtriking 
againſt the faces and necks of women and children, they 


did much miſchief, every one leaving a mark behind it; 


and thoſe of this ſex or age, who had been among them, 

came home all over bruifes. - | ts; 
This however, was little to the miſchief they did the 
fields; for though the middle of the ſummer was the 
ſeaſon in which they came, they had in a few days eaten 


* 


looked as bare as in the depth of winter. The noiſe they 
made, while eating in vaſt numbers together, was like 
that of ſawing timber. The gardens fared no better than 
the hedges, for they eat up leaves, young ſtalks, and fruit, 
and every thing that was green and ſoft there, and left 
only a parcel of naked ſticks behind them. Many of the 
| trees, thus ſtripped, wholly periſhed; Phil. Tranſ. N? 


„ to expreſs bo- 
ney impregnated with quinces. | „ 
ELON, melo, in Botany, a ſpecies of the cucumBER, 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. Its characters are theſe: it hath 
male and female flowers on the fame plant; the male 
flowers have a bell-ſhaped empalement, of one leaf, whoſe 

border is terminated by five awl-ſhaped briſtles, and one 

- bell-ſhaped petal, faſtened to the empalement, and cut 
into five ſegments at the brim it hath three ſhort ſta- 
mina inſerted in the empalement, joined together; two 
of which have bifid points; the female flowers have no 

| ſtamina or ſummits, but have a very large oval germen, 
ſituated below the flower, which turns to an oval fruit 
with ſeveral cells, filled with oval, acute-pointed, com- 
preſſed ſeeds, incloſed in a foft pulp. 'Fhereis a great wa- 
riety of this fruit cultivated in different parts of the worid, 
many of them of no value, fize being regarded too much 
in the markets. That ſort called the Cantaleupe melon, 
called from a place in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
where this ſruit has been long cultivated, and whither 
it was brought from Armenia, is in the greateſt elſleem 
among the curious in every part of Europe. 

- Beſides this, there are alſo the Romana, the Succado, the 
Zatte, the ſmall Portugal or Dormer, and the black Gallo- 
way melons, molt of which are cultivated for an early 
Crop. | SIPS 2 | 
The proper management and culture of melons are as fol- 
low: the ſeeds ſhoul bed procured from good mel07s, of the 
ſoundeſt ſort and higheſt flavour, produced, as ſome habe 
adviſed, in a diſtant garden; for if ſowed on the place 
Where it was raiſed and ripened; it is very apt to deße- 
nerate. This ſeed ſhould be kept three yeers before it ls 
ſowed, but not more than ſix, and it ſhould be ſowed at 


” 


ſ 


lo far as the baſs may be made airy, and to ſing well, it 


two ſeaſons, or if at three, it will be ſtill better : the 0 
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for the early crop, to be raiſed under frames, ſhould be 


' ſown about the middle of February; the ſecond to be raiſed'| 


jn the ſame manner, is to be ſowed about the middle of 


March; and thoſe which are deſigned for hand or bell- | 


laſſes, or to be covered with oil-papers, ſhould not be 
ſown till about a week in April. RO 


For. tboſe of the beſt ſeaſon, feeds may be ſown on the 


upper fide of a\cucumber-bed, if there be any; or, a 
proper quantity of new looſe dung mult be provided, and 
thrown on a heap to ferment, and turned over, that it may 
acquire an equal heat, and the plants muſt be raiſed and 

managed like CUCUMBERS, untilthey are planted where 


they are to remain. The beds or ridges," where the | 


plants are to remain, ſhould be placed in a warm fitua- 
tion, ſo that they may be defended from all cold and | 
{trong winds, and incioſed-in a good reed fence, In pre- 


paring the earth for theſe plants, the Dutch and German | 


ardeners form a mixture of a third part of hazel loam, a | 
third part of the ſcouring of ditches and ponds, and the 
ſame quantity of very rotten dung: which they mix up 
at leaſt one, and often two years, before they make uſe of 
it, frequently turning it over, ſo that the parts may be | 
well incorporated; but the compoſt in which Mr. Miller 


has ſound melon plants to ſucceed beſt in England is two- | 


thirds of freſh gentle loam, and one-third of rotten neat's 
dung: if iheſe are mixed together one year before it is 
wanted, ſo as to have the benefit of a winter's froſt and 
ſummer's heat, obſerving to turn it over often, and never 
{uF:riag weeds to grow upon it, this will'be found equal 


to any compolt whatever. Before the plants appear, there | 
ſhould be a quantity of new dung thrown in a heap, al- 
bowing about fifteen wheelbarrows full to each light; | 


which mult be turned over two or three times, and in | 
fortnight it will be fit for uſe; when the trench muſt be 
dug to receive the dung, where the bed is deſigned to be 
made, which in a dry ground ſhould not be leſs than a 


foot, or a ſoot and a half deep. The frames ſhould then | 


be placed over the bed to keep out the wet; but no earth 
ſhould be laid upon it for three. or four days, till it is 


found of a proper temperature of heat. When this is 


the caſe, the earth may be laid upon it, about two inches 
| thick, except in the middle of each light, where the 


plants are to be placed, which mult be raiſed into a hill, | 


_ fificen inches high or more, terminating in a flat cone: in 

two or three days after the earth is put on the bed, it 
will be of a proper temper to receive the plants; which 
| ſhould be carefully taken up with.a trowel, ſo as to pre- 


| ſerve all the fibres of their roots; or if the beds cannot | 


be ready for them in time, ſoon after the third or rough 


leaf is put out, it will be a good method to put each plant | 


into a {mall pot while they are young, and theſe. may be 


plunged into the hot bed where they were raiſed, or in a 


cucumber-bed, where there is room; and when the bed 
is ready, the plants may be turned out of the pots, with 


the whole ball of earth to their roots: and this is the beſt | 


method for the Cantaleupe me/on. When the plants are 


placed on the top of the hills, they ſhould be gently wa- 


| tered once or twice, till they have taken good root; and 

when they are well fixed in the new beds, a greater quan- 
tity of earth ſhould be laid on the beds, preſſed down 
as cloſe as poſſible, and raiſed at leaſt a foot and a half 

thick upon the dung all over the bed; obſerving allo to 
raiſe the trames, that the glaſſes may not be too near the 


plants, leſt the ſun ſhould ſcorch them. When the plants | 


have four leaves, the top of the plants ſhould be pinched 
off with the finger and thumb, that they may put out 
lateral branches for producing the fruit; and when two 
or more of theſe lateral ſhoots are produced, they mult 
allo be pinched to force out more» The management of 
theſe beds is much he ſame as that of cucumbers: ex- 
cept that melons require more air, and very little water. 
In five or ſix weeks the plants will ſpread over the bed, 
and reach to the frames, when the alleys between the 


beds ſhould be dug out; or in caſe of one bed, a trench | 


| ſhould be made on each fide, about four feet wide, as low 
as the bottom of the bed; and hot dung wheeled in for 
a lining, to the ſame height as the dung of the bed; this 
{ſhould be trodden down cloſe, and covered with the ſame 
earth that was laid on the bed, to the thickneſs of a foot 
and half or more, treading it down as cloſe as poſſible. 
In this way the bed will be extended to the width of 
twelve feet, that the roots of the plants may ſpread quite 
through it; and the beds will alſo acquire a freſh warmth, 
which will be of great ſervice in ſetting of the fruit. 
When the vines have extended ſo as to fill the frames, 
and want more room, the frames ſhould be raiſed up with 
bricks about three inches high, to admit the ſhoots of the 
Vines to run out under them. When the fruit appears, 
the vines ſhould be carefully looked over three times a 
weck: and one ſhould be choſen upon each runner, that 
15 ſituated neareſt the ſtem, having the largeſt foot ſtalk, 


ö 


and appearing to be the flrongelt ſruit; then pinch oll 


all the other fruit which may appear upon the ſame run- 
ner j and pinch off the end of the runner at the third 
joint above the fruit ; and if the runner is gently/pinched 


at the next joint above the fruit, it will ſtop the ſap, and 


ſet the fruit. There is alſo another method practiſed by 
ſome gardeners to ſet this fruit,” which is the taking off 


ſome of the male flowers, whoſe fatina' is juſt ee and 


fit for the purpoſe, laying them over the ſemale fruit, and 
gently ſtriking with the nails the male flowers, to ſhake 
the farina into the female flowers; whereby they are im- 
pregnated, and the fruit will ſoon after ſwell, and mani- 


feſt viſible ſigns of being perfectly ſet 3 ſo that where the 


plants are under frames, and che wind excluded from 
them, which is wanted to convey the farina ſrom the 
male to the female flowers, this practice may be very ne- 
ceſſary. The glaſſes of the hot. bed ſhould alſo be raiſed 
high, to admit a large ſhare of air to the plants, other- 
wiſe the fruit will not ſet; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
very warm, the glaſſes may be frequently drawn off, 


eſpecially in an evening, to receive the dews, provided 


there is little wind ſtirring: but they ſhould not remain 
off the whole night, leſt the cold ſnould prove too gteat. 
When the plants have extended themſelves from under 
the frames, in cold weather their extremities ſhould be 
covered every night with mats, and the plants ſhould be 
watered once in a week in dry warm weather, in the 
alleys between the beds. i 


For thoſe melons that are raiſed under bell or hand · glaſſes, | 


the plants ſhould be raiſed in the manner already directed, 
and about the latter end of April, in a forward ſeaſon, 
the beds may be made. For this purpoſe, a ſufficient 
quantity of hot dung ſhould be provided, allowing eight 
or nine good wheelbarrows of dung to each glaſs. For 
one bed extended in length, the trench ſhould be dug out 


_ three one-half feet wide, and of ſuch a length that the 


glaſſes may not be placed nearer than four feet to each 
other: in digging the trench, it ſnould be ſo ſituated, as 
to allow for the widening of the bed three or ſour feet on 


each ſide; the depth muſt depend on the (nature of the 


ſoil, and when there is no danger of the beds being in- 


jured by the wet, the lower it is made; the better. When 
the dung, prepared as before, is laid on the bed, there 
ſhould be a hill for each plant, one foot and a half high, 
and the other part nced not be covered more than four 


inches thick; the glaſſes ſhould: then be placed over the 
hills, and in two or three days aftet the beds are made 


they will be fit for receiving the plants which ſhould be 
removed in the manner already directed. Theſe plants 
muſt be watered at firſt, to ſettle the earth to their roots, 


and ſhaded every day, till they have taken new root; and 
if the nigbts prove cold, it will be proper to cover the 


glaſſes with mats, in order to preſerve the warmth of the 
bed. If ſeveral beds are made, they ſhould be placed at 
eight feet diſtance from each other. When the plants 


have taken good root, their tops mult be pinched off, and 
the pruning muſt be the fame as for thoſe under frames. 
In the day-time, when the weather is warm, the glaſſes 
ſhould be raiſed on the oppoſite ſide to the wind, to ad- 


mit freſh air to the plants; and when they reach the fides 


of the glaſſes, in favourable weather, the glaſſes muſt be 


ſet up on three bricks, that the vines may have room to 
run out under them; but when this is done, the beds 
' ſhould: be covered all over with earth ro the depth of one 


foot and a half, and trod down as cloſe as poſhble ; and 
in cold nights, the beds ſhould be covered with mats. 
And as the vines of the Cantaleupe melons cannot bear 


wet without injury, it will be neceſſary to arch the beds 
over with props, to- ſupport the mats, that they may be 


ready at all times for covering when they require it. If 
the weather ſhould prove cold, hot dung may be laid to 


theſe beds in the manner directed for thoſe under frames. 


Some have lately raiſed their melons with confiderable 
ſucceſs, under oiled paper ; but great care muſt be taken 


not to keep theſe coverings: too cloſe over them. And 
Miller adviſes to bring up the plants under hand or bell- 


glaſſes, till they begin to extend themſelves: under the 
glaſſes, and, then inſtead of the covering of mats, to 
put over them the paper, done over with linſeed oil. 

The farther management of melons, after their fruit is ſet, 


is to keep pulling off all the ſuperiluous fruit, and to 


pinch off all weak runners; and allo to turn the fruit 
gently twice a week, that each ſide may have equal be- 
nefit of the ſun and air. When the fruit is fully grown, 
care ſhould be taken to cut it at a proper time; for if it 


is left a few hours upon the vines, it will loſe much of 


its delicacy; therefore the vines ſhould be looked over at 
leaſt twice in a day: and if the fruit intended, for the 
table is cut early in the morning, before the ſun has 
warmed it, it will be much better flavoured, but if it 


' ſhould: be neceſſary to cut any afterwards, it ſhould be 


ut into cold ſpring. water or ice, to cool it before it is 
* to table; and that cut in he morning ſhould be 


kept 
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kept in the cooleſt place till it is uſed. The ſigns of this | 
Frui:'s maturity is, its beginning to crack near the foot | 


ſtalk, and its beginning to ſmell, which never fail: but 
the Cantaleupe melons ſeldom change their colour till they 
are too ripe, Miller, * 

Mr. Reynolds has communicated to the Society of Arts the 
following method of raifing melons without earth, dung, 
or water. About a month before the ſeeds are ſown, he 
prepares a bed of caſt-off tanner's bark, four feet deep, 
ſix feet wide, and twelve feet in length: this he covers 
with four lights, ſo as not to admit rain or water. March, 
he ſays, is a proper ſeaſon for this purpole. When the 


bed becomes warm, which generally happens; in about | 


twenty days, a few me/on-ſeeds are put into warm milk, 


in an earthen veſſel, which is preſſed down into the bark- | 


bed, where it remains thirty-ſix hours in order to promote 
the vegetation of the ſeeds. Then at equal diſtances he 
directs to open four holes in the bed, each nine inches 
in diameter, and ſive inches deep: having in readineſs 
about a peck of pounded bark, like ſaw-dult, ſome of it 


to be put at the bo tom of the holes, to the thickneſs of | 


three inches: on this bark ſome of the ſeeds are to be 
placed, and preſſed down with the fingers: then the ſeeds 
are covered with two inches more of the powdered bark, 
preſſiug the whole down with the hand. When the 
plants are advanced to a proper ſize, the belt are choſen, 
and the others caſt away; thoſe that are reſerved are or- 
dered to be properly pruned, and to have as much warm 
air as poſſible during the ſummer. 
he has raiſed as good melons as can be deſired. | 
When a melon is perfectly fine, it is full, without any 
vacuity: this is known by knocking upon it: and when 
cut, the fleſh muſt be dry, no water running out, only 


a little dew, which is to be of a fine red colour. Large melons 
are not to be coveted, but firm and well-flavoured ones. | 


Our gardeners who raiſe s for ſale, ſow the ſceds of 
_ the larger rather than the good kinds, and they increaſe 
the ſize of theſe by much watering the roots; but this 
- ſpoils the talte. Some of the French raiſe at this time 
particularly ſine melons, by a method kept as a ſecret, but 
which we find, on a ſtrict inquiry, is no other than the 
ingenious Mr. Quintiny's, of that nation, 4 wy near 
eighty years ago in our Philoſophical Tran actions. 


The melons particularly proper to be treated in this man- 


ner, are thoſe which have a thin and ſomewhat embroider- 
ed ſkin, not divided by ribs, and have a red pulp, dry 
and melting on the tongue, not mealy, and of a high 
flavour. Theſe are what ſuccecd in the following method, 
and are greatly improved in ſize and flavour by it, 

When the feeds of this melon ate placed in the ground, 
the firſt thing that appears is a pair of ſeminal leaves, or 
cars, as the gardeners call them. Between theſe two 
leaves there ſhoots, ſome days after, a leaf called the 
firſt leaf, or knot; and out of the ſame place, after 
ſome days more, there ſhoots another leaf, called the 
ſecond knot. Out of the midſt of this ſtalk of the ſe- 


cond knot, there ſhoots a third knot : this third knot | 


mult be cut off at its infertion, without hurting the branch 
of the ſecond knot from whence it grows. 
place there will grow, after this cutting, a branch, which 
will be what the gardeners call the firſt arm; and this 
arm will, in the fame manner as the firſt plant, ſhoot 


out, firſt one, then a ſecond, then a third knot; this | 


In this way, he ſays, | 


third knot muſt be cut again as before, and thus the third 


knots are all along to be cut off, and arms or branches 
will grow up in the places of them, all the way in the 
ſame manner as the firſt; and it is at thoſe arms that the 
melons will be produced; and they will be always good, 
if the foot or root be well nouriſhed in good earth, and 
cheriſhed by a good hot bed and the ſun. The foot of 
the melon mult never be ſuffered to paſs into the dung, 
and the earth mult not be watered but moderately, when 


it is ſeen to grow too dry; but in this caſe it muſt be | 


moderately moiſtened in time, leſt the ſhoot ſuffer by it. 


Twice or three times a week is often enough to water in | 


the drieſt weather, and this muſt always be done about 


ſunſet ; and when the heat of the ſun is too violent, the 
melons muſt be covered with ſtraw-mats from eleven in 
the morning to about two in the afternoon. When it 
rains much, the melons muſt alſo be covered, leſt it hurt 
them by too much moiſture, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 45. 
If the root produce too many branches, the weakeſt are 
to be cut off, and only three or ſour leſt; and thoſe 
which are left are to be ſuch as bave their knots cloſeſt to 
one another, When the plants are removed from the 
ſced-bed to the places where they are to ſtand, if they are 
very ſtrong, they ſhould be planted ſingle; but if other- 
wiſe, two are to be ſet in each hole. 
W hen they are planted ſingle, the two branches, which 
always grow on each fide from the baſe of the ſeed- 
leaves, are to be left on: but when two plants are ſet to- 
gether, theſe branches are to be cut off, otherwiſe all 


Out of this | 


— 


muſt be ſhort, well truſſed, and not far diſtant from the 


There ſometimes ſhoots out a branch more than is here 


Mu Lo. ſccds. We read of melon-leeds thirty-three years 
old, vegetating and producing a fine number of plants, 


 Melion-leed is cooling and diurctic, zand bas the ſame 


MELoNws, petrified, a name given by the people who have 
mount Carmel. 
the prophet, tell a legendary ſtory about thele itones, 


but the fellow replying, that they were not melons, but 


who are fond of theſe {tories were uſually glad to pick up 


monks have been careful enough to gather all they could 
now only to be had by the favour of theſe people, 
ſtones, of various ſizes, from that of an hen's egg to that 


of the largeſt melon, or even more than that, They 


a greyiſh or aſh=cciour ;| but they come out whole on 
breaking the ſtone, and are of a ſmooth ſurface ; a grey- 
ilh colour, or ſometimes a brownith ferrugineous hue. 
When they are broken, there is always a cavity found in 


_ marble. 


| ſort of concave natural nodules, of the nature of our hol- 


has, nor any mark of the ſtalk; and within they have 


- fied, which ſhews that opinion to be erroneous; but the 


and the like fleſhy fruits, which muſt neceſſarily rot in 


MEL 


the branches will be too numerous, and they will en 
tangle and ſpoil one another, 

When the melons are knit, two of them only are to be 
leſt upon each ſoot, chooſing thoſe which are beſt placed 
and next to the firlt and principal ſtalk, that is, to the heart 
of the foot. None but fair fruits are to be left, and ſuch 
as have a thick and ſhort tail; and the foot of the elan 


ground. Melons of a long ſtem, and having the ſtalk of 
the leaf too long and ſlender, are never vigorous, 
All the ſuperfluous branches mult be cut off from time to 
time, as they ſhoot out. | 


mentioned,.between the two ſeed-leaves or ears. If this 
is ſtrong and vigorous it is to be kept on, but if weakly, 
it is beſt to take it off, for it will never bear good fruit, 


Phil. Tranſ. NY 475. ſect. 6. and in N“ 464, we read 
of melon-feeds forty-three years old, producing fruit, 


virtues with the other cold ſeeds, as they are called. Sce 
GouRD. e | 


written books of travels, &c. to certain ſtones found on 
| 'The monks who inhabit that mountain 
at this time, and who pretend to be the followers of Elias 


which has given occalion to the name. They ſay, that 
when Elias lived on that mount, a c2rtain gardener-pailing 
by his cave with melons, the prophet aſked one of tem; 


ſtones that he carried, the prophet miraculouſly fulfilic4 
the ſaying, and converted them into jſtones. Travellers 


one of theſe ſacred ſtones as they went on; and the 


find for the better opportunity of obliging their viſtters; 
ſo that though they were once very common, they are 


Breynius is the only author who has given a good account 
of them; he ſays, that they are ſpheric or ſpheroidal 


are generally found bedded in a very hard ſand-ſtone, of 


them, ſometimes regular and even, ſometimes very irre- 
gular, and generally proportioned to the bigneſs of the 
ſtone, This cavity is lined on both ſides with minute 
cryſtals, which are very bright and pellucid, and have 
their points ſtanding toward the centre of ihe cavity. 
The ſubſtance of the ſtone itſelf approaches to the nature 
of marble, of a ycilowiſh colour, and capable of a good 
poliſh; when wrought looking very like the Florentine 
This is a cruſt of about half an inch or an inch 
in thickneſs, according to the bigneſs of the ſtone, aud 
ſometimes this is covered with a paler-coloured cruſt, of 
the thickneſs of a ſtraw, which in ſome degree reſembles 
the bark or rind of the fruit. Theſe ſtones are truly a 


low flints. They have had no fruit for their matrix, nor 
have ever had any of the ribs and furrows which the me 


neither the natural diviſions of the me/91, nor any thing 
reſembling the ſeeds, It is not ouly the want of many 
parts abſolutely eſſential to the fruit ſuppoſed to be petri- 


courſe of nature, in petrifactions in general, argues allo 
greatly againſt it. | - 
The things we meet with, in this ſtate, are all of them 
ſuch as are naturally hard, dry, and permanent, and none 
of the tender and ſucculent bodies, ſuch as the melon, 


the water that conveys the ftony matter, before it could 
at all enter their pores. Aud the ſtones are certainly 
analogous to thoſe concave nodules of a ferrugineous co- 
lour, in the cavities of which amethyſts are produced; 
and to that genus of ſtones which Woodward calls con- 
cave Cryſtalline balls, common in many paris of tlic 
world. Ren ef = | 

The fallacy of an extravagant opinion in regard to foſſils 
of any particular form, is not peculiar to theſe ſtones, 
as witneſs the ſmall ſhells petrified and found in Egypt, 
which from their flat and roundiſh ſhape, are ſaid to bc 
the lentiles, which the children of Iſrael eat when wak- 
ing the pyramids : the cornua Ammonis, which is the te- 
mains of a fea-ſhell, and yet is ſuppoſed to be a petrified 
ſerpent ; the nummi minerales, which are the operculums 


of ſhell-fiſh, but are generally ſuppoſed by the vulgar, 


about 


ME L 


about the places where they are found, to be medals and 


rified with lying in the earth, and many the like 
Breyn, de Melon. Petr. Mont. Carm. 
See Melon THISTLE. 


coins pet 
foliies. _ 


ELON, water, or C 
; wy are theſe : it has male and female flowers on the 


„ which are both of them of the open bell- 
ne tie of one leaf ; the male flowers have three 
ſhort ſtamina joined together; the female flowers reſt 
upon an oval germen, which becomes an oblong fleſhy 
fruit ; having five cells filled with compreſſed ſeeds, 
rounded at the extremities. There 1s one ſpecies which 
js cultivated in warm countries, and is much eſteemed 

| ling fruit. | 
lege oe the citrul to the GoURD; and the 
anguria to the cucumber, and made A diſtinct genus of 
the anguria, in the claſs of monoecia diandria, having 
male and female flowers, the empalement of each being 
divided into five ſegments, and the flower bearing five 
etals; the fruit is a double-celled polyſpermous apple. 
Oft this genus he reckons three ſpecies. | 


There is little difference in cultivation required between 


1his and the mulk melon. 5 5 
The both have the ſame medicinal qualities aſcribed to 
them, as thoſe of = gourd. | 
MNMELONGENA, in Botany, a 
ian f nd. See Map- Apple. 


| MELOPCELA, a name given by the ancients to that part 


of Music, which anſwers to the HARMONICA. 


MELOPEPO, calabaſb, in Botany, a ſpecies of the cucurbita | 


or GOURD. Some make this a diſtinct genus of plants, 


of a middle nature, as their name expreſſes, between the 


melon and the pompion. 


| The ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Mr, Tourne- |. 


fort, are fourteen. _ So 5 

MELOTIS, a word uſed by the chirurgical writers to ex- 

| preſs a ſmall probe, properly one intended to be uſed 
only to the ear. | 5 a 


MELOTHRIA, ſmall creeping cucumber, in Botany, a genus 


of the triandria monogynia claſs : its characters are, that 
the empalement is of one leaf, bell-ſhaped, and cut 


ſlightly at the brim into five parts; the flower is wheel- 


ſhaped, having a tube of the length of the empalement; 


in the centre of the flower is ſituated the pointal, ſup- | 
| porting a cylindrical ſtyle, accompanied by three conical 


ſtamina, inſerted in the tube of the flower, and extended 


to the ſame length; the pointal becomes an oval {mall | 


berry, having three diviſions, in which are lodged {mall 
flat ſeeds, There is only one ſpecies, 


MELPOMEN E, the name of one of the nine Musgs; who | 


is repreſented with a maſk to denote her preſiding over the 
ſtage; and diſtinguiſhed from TAL 1a, the comic Muſe, 
by greater dignity in her look, ſtature, and dreſs. Ael- 
pomene was ſuppoſed to preſide over all melancholy ſub- 
jects, as well as tragedy. See Horace, lib. i, od. 24. v. 
4. lib. iii. od. 30. v. ult. | | 
MELT. See MiLT. © „% Jed | 
Mzer.TiNG-cone, in Aſaying, is a ſmall veſſel made of cop- 
per or braſs, of a conic figure, and of a nicely poliſhed 
ſurface within. Its uſe is to receive melted metals, 
and ſerve for their precipitation, waich 1s effected, when 
two bodies melted together, and yet not mixing perfectly 


with one another in the fuſion, ſeparate in the cooling | 


into two ſtrata, on account of their different ſpecific gra- 
vity. This precipitation might be made in the ſame 
veſſel in which the fuſion is performed; but then the 
melting- pot or crucible muſt be broken every time to get 
it out, whereas the conic ſhape, and poliſhed ſurface of 
this veſſel, makes it eaſily got out without violence. The 
ſhape of this veſſel is alſo of another uſe in the opera- 
tion; for by means of it, the heavy matter ſubſiding to 
2 point, is formed into a perfect and ſeparate regulus, 
even where the whole quantity, as is very frequently the 
| Caſe, has been but very ſmall. 
When the quantity of the melted matter is great, it is 
common to uſe, inſtead of this cone, a large braſs or 
non mortar, or any other conveniently ſhaped braſs or 
iron veſſel. It is neceſſary, when the cone is of braſs, to 
be cautious that it be not made too hot; for the brittle- 
neſs of that metal, when hot, makes it eaſily break, on 


the ſtriking with any force on that occaſion, to make the 


| melted mafs fall out. 


Theſe, and all other moulds for the receiving melted me- | 


tals, muſt always be well heated before the maſs is poured 
mto them, leſt they ſhould have contracted a moiſture 
from the air, or have been wetted by accident, in which 
Caſe the melted metal will be thrown out of them with 
great violence and danger. They ovght alſo to be ſmearcd 
over with tallow on their inſide, that the regulus may be 
the more ealily taken out of them, and the ſurface of the 
mould not corroded by the melted maſs poured in, 


2 very large quantity of a metal is, however, to be re- 
Vor. Ill. Nd 222, 5 a 


Fl 


CiTRUL, anguria, in Botany. Its cha- 


ſpecies of the ſolanum or 


ceived into them; and eſpecially if any thing ſolphüredus 
have place among it, this caution of tallowing the moulds 
does not prove ſufficient ; for the large quantity of the 
maſs makes it continue hot ſo long, that this becomes but 
a flight defence to the ſurface of the mould. In this caſe 
the aſſayer has recourſe to a Jute, reduced to a thin pap 
with water, which being applied in form of a very thin 
cruſt, all over the inſide of the cone, or mould; ſoon 
dries up, indeed, but always preſerves the ſides of the 
veſſel from the corroſion of the maſs. And this caution 
is found neceſſary, even when pure copper is melted 
alone, without any mixture of ſulphur. Sce Tab. II. of 
Chemiſiry, N 25. = 

MELTING fire, See FIRE. 

MELTING, ſurveyor of. See SURVEYOR, | 

MEMECYLON, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the arbutus, or ſtrawbetry- tree, a ſhrub pre- 
ſerved in the gardens of the curious. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

MEMECYLON, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, is a 
diſtinct genus of the oi, monegynia claſs ; its cha- 

racters are, that the empalement has an entire margin, 

and the flower a ſingle petal; the ſruit is a berry crown- 
ed with a cylindric empalement. There is only one 
ſpecies. | | 


| MEMAICULA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a 


name given to a fruit, ordered in ſome compoſitions as 
an aſtringent and a cooler. When the Greek writers uſe 
this word, their Latin tranſlators uſually render it by the 
word unedo. Pliny ſays, that unedo is the name of the 
fruit of the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree; but we find the 
_ earlieſt Latin writers do not countenance this. Varro 
calls the fuit of the arbutus by the name arbutus, as he 
does the fruit of the mulberry or morus, by the name 
morus. And it ſeems to have been contrary to the ge- 
neral cuſtom of the times to have impoſed a name upon 
a fruit, different from that of the tree which bore it. 
Some of the commentators ſay that the memaicula, or 
unedo, was no other than the common wood-ſtrawberry : 
and Ægineta in one place fays, that the fruit of the 
camarus, that is, of the arbutus, was called memaicula ; 
but in another place be gives a much better explication 
of the word, ſaying, that ſome of the Greeks uſed it as 
the name of the fruit of the CoORNUs mas, or male cor- 
nel-tree. ; | 
MEMBERS, in Anatomy, the exterior parts, ariſing from 
the trunk or body of an animal, like the boughs from the 
trunk of a tre. | | | 
In which ſenſe, members, membra, amount to much the 
_ ſame with limbs, artus : though ſome make a difference 
between the two ; reſtraining members more Immediately 
to the fleſhy parts which cover the limbs, and artus 16 
the bones and nerves. Phyſicians divide the body into 
three regions or veuters; the head, the breaſt, and the 
lower ventricle ; and the extremities, which ate the 
members, | | | 


| MEMBER, in Architecture, denotes any part of a building; 


as a frieze, cornice, or the like. 
MEMBER is ſometimes alſo uſed for MOULDING. 
MEMBER, in Grammar, is applied to the parts of a period, 
or ſentence. | | 05 
MEMBER is alſo uſed to denote ſome particular order or 
rank in a ſtate or government: thus we ſay, member of a 
corporation, member of parliament, member of the coun- 
cil, &c. | | | „„ 
MEMBERED, or MEmpRED, in Heraldry, is when the 
beak, or legs, or feet of an eagle, griffin, or other bird, 
are of a different colour from the reſt of the body. 
MEMBRANA, in Anatomy, See MEMBRANES. 
MEMBRANA carno/a. See PANNICULUS, &c. 
MEMBRANA nid7itans. See NICTITATING. 3 
MEMBRANA Zympant. See TYMPANUM and FORAMEN. 
MEMBRANA #urinaria. See ALLANTOLS. © | | 
MEMBRANE, MEMBRANA, in Anatomy, a ſimilar part of 
an animal body; being a thin, white, flexible, expanded 
ikin, formed of ſeveral ſorts of fibres, interwoven toge- 
ther, and ſerving to cover, or wrap up, certain parts of 
the body, | 
The membranes of the body are various; and variouſly 
_ denominated. Such are the perioſteum, pleura, pericar- 
dium, peritonæum, & c. which ſee under their proper 
articles. Such allo are the adipo/a, carnoſa, and nit7;- 
tating. | px | 
Thoſe membranes which ſerve as integuments or covers. 
of veſſels, are called coats, or tunics; and thoſe which 
cover the brain, are, by a peculiar name, called meninges. 
The fibres of membranes give them an elaſticity, whereby 
they can contract, and cloſely graſp the parts they con- 
tain 3 and their nervous fibres give them alſo an exquiſite 
ſenſe, which is the cauſe of their contractions. They 
can therefore ſcarcely ſuffer the ſharpneſs of medicines, 
and they are dithcultly united, when wounded, In their 
texture, there is a number of ſmall glands which ſeparate. 
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an humour, fit for moiſtening the parts they contain. 
By reaſon of the thinneſs and tranſparency of the mem- 
branes, the ramifications of the blood-veſicels are more 
apparently ſeen in them than in any other part of the 
body: here the innumerable divitions, windings and. 
turnings, ſerpentine progreſſions, and frequent inoſcula- 
tions, not only of veins and arteries together, but alſo of 
veins with veins, and arteries with arteries, make a moſt 
aprecuble embroidery, and delicate net-work, covering 
the whole membrane. | | 
The uſe of the membranes is to cover and wrap up the 
parts, and ſtrengthen them to ſave them from external 
injuries; to preſerve the natural heat; co join one part to 
another; to ſuſtain ſmall veſſels, and the nerves which 
run through their duplicatures ; to ſtop the returning of 
the humours in their veſſels, as the valves ſtop the re- 
turning of the blood in the veins and heart; of the chyle 
in the thoracic duct; and of the lympha in the lymphatic 
veſſels. | 
Anatomiſts generally aſſert that there is a membrana 
communis muſculorum, or membrane, common to all the 
muſcles: being led into that miſtike by the aponeuroſis 
ol ſeveral; whereas, upon ſtricter oblervation, there is 
no ſuch thing to be found. | 
The membrana propria muſculorum, is that which imme— 
diately covers all and every one of the fibres of a muſcle, | 
and is cloſely tacked to them. There is another common 
membrane, called membrana communis vaſculorum ; which 
is a thin membranc, accompanying aimolt all the vetlels 
of the body, See MusCuLAR Membrane. 
All theſe membranes receive veins, arteries, and nerves, 
from the parts which are neareſt to them. | 
Mr. Lecwenhoek has been at the pains of examining with 
great nicety, the fine membranes which inciofed the faſci- 
culi or ſmall bundles of fibies of which a muſcle is com- 
poſed. Between theſe faſciculi the membrane is of a con- 
{iderabie thickneſs, but it divides itfelf every way into 
very fine and ſmall branches. "This membrane is evi- 
dently compoſed of a number of ſmall veſſels, and theſe 
may be diſtinguithed not only in its thick parts, but even 
where it is ever ſo ſmall and fine, ſo far as the micro— 
fcope can trace it; but this it not fo far as might be with- 
ed; for the membrane {till divides itſelf in its progreſs into 
more and more ramifications, and where it envelopes 
only a lingle fibre, is not to be diſtinguiſhed with any 
degree of preciſion, even with the belt microlcopes. | he 
{mail veſlcis extended throuph this membrane, are doubt- 
leſs intended to convey nouriſhment to lit; but it is very 
certain that the globules ot blood can never paſs into ſuch 
ſmall canals. Phil. Tranſ. N®-122. p. 140. 
MEMB%AN E, adli poſe, in Anatomy, denotes a membrane in— 
veſting the body, immediately under the cutis; [uppoled 
to be the baſs of the fat, which is lodged in the tpaces 
berween its fibres, and in peculiar cells formed herein. 
Anatomiſts are divided as tothe reality of this membrane 
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M: 4BRANES of the eye. 

MEMBRANE, niefitating. 
ME M=RANACEOUS leaf. See LEAF. 
MEMBRANOSA armz/la. 
MEMBRANOSUS, or myſeutrs faſtiæ late, in Anatomy, is 


molt of the later writers taking it to be no other than the 
exterior mem raue of the membrana carnoſa, or muſculo- 
rum communis. . 85 | 
It was the opinion of Bo-rhaave, that the ſeat of the lues 
denerca, or pox, was in the membrana adipsſa. There 
ere many ſeeming dillicuities which have prevented the 
generality of the learned world from giving into this; but 
there have been ſeveral particular caſes, the ſymptoms of 
which ſeem to prove it really to be ſo. | 
Of thefe Dr. Huxham gives one, which alone may ſeem 
ſufficient to prove the reality of it. This is of a gen- 
tieman of about twenty-ſeven years of age, and of a hot 
bilious conſtitution, who ſome years before his death bad 
got a gouorriicea, and before that was cured, a ſecond, 
and aſter that a third; and after all theſe. had frequent 
impure converſations with the negro women in the Well 
Indies, who probably had that worit ſpecies of pox, the 
vaws, He bad, after this, a terrible itching under his 
ſkin, and a very ſtinking breath, and ſpit corrupt mat- 
ter, but had no running ulcer, bubo, node, or other of the 
common ſymptoms of a confirmed pox ; but after repeat- 
ing bis raſh conduct with ſome women in England, be 
had a gonorrhwa, of which he could not get cured ; but 
a bubo appeared in the groin, and ſwellings about 
the anus. 
One of theſe breaking diſcharged a great quantity of mat- 
ter, and after that others appeared, the bubo would not 
ſoppurate, and ſcabs appeared in ſeveral parts of his body. 
He was fumigated with cinnabar, and a ſalivation pro— 
poſed; but after taking at times five drams of calomel, 
he had not the leaſt ſoreneſs of the gums, though that 
medicine had not purged nor vomited him. Art length 
turbith vomits, and large doſes of mercurials, to which 
he had been much accuſtomed before, brought on a ſore— 
vels of the mouth; but the ſpitting was tough, and did 
not amount to a pint a day, During this courſe the ſcaly 
eruptions increaſed, and he was at length covered with 


them all over, and his limbs ſwelled, and even burſt fn 
many places, the fiſſures diſcharging a ſtinking ichorous 
matter. 

Hot baths and mercurial ointments were uſed on this, but 
the diſeaſe ſtill increaſed under theſe means ; the A Ws 
grew fo {tifr, that he copld not move his limbs, and ul- 
c2rs appeared in many parts, particularly a large tumor 
on each breaſt, which difcharged vaſt quantities of an 
oily-ſlinking matter. It was oblervable, that where theſe 


tumors and ulcers appeared, they only ran under the 


ſkin, being entirely ſeated in and ſeeding on the men; 
brana adipsſa, ſo that the muſcles and tendons under 
neath appeared as fair and florid as in the moſt he 
conltitution. | 
It was now plain, that mercury could do nothing toward 
a cure in any form, and the old method of lweating was 
attempted with warm baths, to looſen the ſcales; by this 
means they came off apace in the manner of thoſe of rhe 
confluent ſmall-pox, but larger, ſome of theſe being four 
or hve inches over, Ini a weck's time, the coat of mail 
was cleared off, and his breath became ſweet ; but the 
ulcers Gi ditcharging great quantities, and notwith- 
tranding all that had been done, two large ſhankers ap- 
peared on the plans, and a bubo in each groin: be waz 
alſo ſcized with a cough, and fpit purulent and bloody 
matter, It was evident that the whole ntembrana adi poſa 
hid been conſumed from the external part of the body, 
and the diſeaſe now began to ſeize on that part of it which 
invelted the more vital parts; but nature could ſupport 
it no longer, and he died in the moſt extreme degree of 
a pocky conſumption. It is obſervable that not one bone 
in the whole body appeared to be touched, though he 
died with more than forty ulcers upon him. Phil. Tran, 
Ne 4660 p. 671 ON | 


althy 


See EYE. 
See NICTITATING, 


gee AKMILLA. 


a {mall and pretty long muſcle, ſituated a little obliquely 
upward and downward on the fore part of the hip. It is 


_ fixed above to the out ſide of the anterior ſuperior ſpine of 


the os ilium, between the inſertions of the glutæus medius, 
and fartorius. From thence its fleſhy fiores run down a 
little obliquely backward, forming a very flat ody, four 
tingers bieadih in length, and two in breadth, which lics 
between two laminæ of the FASCia lata, and is inſerted 
therein by ſhort tendinous fibres. Winſlow. See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2.n. 34. fig. 1. n. 48. fig. 6. u. 34. 


MEMBRAS, in Ichihyology, a name given by Roudelctius, 


Aldrovand, and other writers to the HEKRING, 


VIEMBREID. See MEMBER Ep. | 
MEME. Ore eff MEN E. Sec Que. 


MEMIREN, in the Materia Medica, the name by which 


Serapion and ſome other authors have called the pilewort, 
or {mall celandine e 


MEMͤI THA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, the 


name of a plant which ſome have ſuppoſed to be our 
ceiinthe, but others the glaucium, or yellow-horned 
poppy. 


MEMOIRS, or MzEMORIALS, a term now much in uſe for 


hiſtories compoſed by perſons who had ſome ſhare or con- 
cern in the tranfactions they relate, or who were eye- 
witneſſes of chem; anſwering to what the Latins called 
COMmmentar !t. | 
The French are great dealers in this way of writing. and 
have an infinite number of books of memoirs, containing, 
for the generality, the lives, actions, incrigucs, amours, 
Kc. of the writers, | | 
MeMO1RS is alſo uſed for a journal of the acts and proceed: 
ings of a ſociety; ora collection of the matters debated, 
tranfacted, &. therein. Such are the Memoirs of the 
Royai Academy of Sciences, &c. | 
MEMORY, Ain, a, power or faculty of the mind, which 
recelves, retains, and exhibits again, as occaſion requires, 
all forts of ideas preſented to the underſtanding. 
Of all the faculties, there is none harder to account for, 
or that has perplexed philoſophers more, than the nc! 
Some will have it a mere organ, as the eye, ear, &c. Dr. 
Hook, in an E/Juy towards a mechanical Account of Memo! 1, 
makes it to conlilt in a ſtock of ideas or images, forme 
occalionally by the mind, cut of the fine parts of the 
brain, and diſpoſed or laid by in order. 
Deſcaites and his followers maintain, that the animal 
ſpirits, exciting a motion in the molt delicate fibres of the 
brain, leave a kind of traces or ſootſteps, which occaſion 
our remembrance. Hence it happens, that by paſſing le- 
veral times over the ſame things, the ſpirits becoming 
accuſtomed to the fame paſſages, leave them open, an 
ſo make their way without any effort or labour; and in 
this conhits the eaſe wherewith we recollect ſuch ide. 
Thus wine is ſound to ſharpen the memory, in regard the 
| 1 163 
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ſpirits of the wine put the animal ſpirits in motion, and 


aeitate the fibres of the brain more briſkly. | 
Father Malebranche expreſſes his notion of memory thus: 
« [t being granted, that all our different perceptions are 


« cipal part of the brain, wherein the ſoul more imme- 

« giately reſides, the nature of the memory is obvious : 
« for as the leaves of a tree, that have been folded for 
« ſome time in a certain manner, preſerve a facility or 
« giſpoſition to be folded again in the ſame manner; ſo 
« the fibres of the brain, having once received certain 
« impreſſions by the courſes of the animal ſpirits, and 
« by the action of objects, preſerve, for ſome time, a 
facility to receive the ſame diſpoſition. Now it is in 
de this facility that memory conſiſts; for we think the ſame 
« things, when the brain receives the ſame dilpoh- 
tions. 7D : | 

« Farther, as the animal ſpirits act ſometimes more 
4 briſkly, and ſometimes more languidly, on the ſub 

« ſtance of the brain; and as ſenſible objects make much 
« deeper, and more laſting impreſſions, than the imagi- 
nation alone; it is eaſy, on this ſcheme, to conceive 
Ti why we do not remember all things alike : Why a 
« thing, ſor inſtance, ſeen twice, is repreſented more 
"0 vividly to the mind than another ſeen but once: and 
« why things that have been ſeen, are uſually remem- 
ce hered more diſtinckly, than thoſe that have been only 
ej magined, &Cc. | : | 

&« Old men are defective in memory, and cannot learn any 
« thing without much difficulty, becauſe they want ani— 
« mal ſpirits to make new traces, and becauſe the fibres 
4 of the brain are become too hard to receive, or too 
de moiſt to retain, ſuch impreſſions. 
4e ſon, thoſe who learn with the greateſt cafe, forget 
« the ſooneſt; in regard when the fibres are ſoft and 
flexible, objects make a flight impreſſion, which the 
6“ continual courſe of animal ſpirits eaſily wears off. On 
& the contrary, the fibres of thoſe who learn flowly, 
© being leſs flexible, and leſs ſubject to be ſhaken, the 
&« races are more deeply engraven, and laſt the longer. 
« From all which obſervations it follows, that the memory 
« js abſolutely dependent on the body; being impaired 
© or ſtrengthed, according to the changes that befall 
& the body; a fall, the tranſports of a fever, &c. being 
e frequently found to eraſe or blot out all the traces, to 
bear away all the ideas, and to cauſe an univerſal for- 
t octfulneſs.” - -: | 


head is ſtored with, ſhould be ranged in ſo much order 
in the memory, as that the one ſhould not efface the other; 
and how, in ſuch a prodigious aſſemblage of traces im- 
prefled on the brain, the animal ſpirits ſhould awake pre 
ciſely thoſe which the mind bas occalion for. | 
Memory, according to Mr, Locke, is, as it were, the ſtore- 
houſe of our ideas. For the narrow mind of man not 
being capable of having many ideas under view and con— 
ſideration at once, it was neceſlary to have a repolitory, 
in which to lay up thoſe ideas which it may afterwards 
have uſe of. But our ideas being nothing but actual per- 
ceptions in the mind, which ceale to be any thing when 
there is no perception of them; this laying up of our 
ideas in the repoſitory of the memory, ſignifies no more 
than this, that the mind has a power, in many caſes, to 
revive perceptions it has once had, with this additional 
perception annexed to them, that it has had them beſore. 


faid to have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings, which 
we can bring in fight, and make the objects of our 
thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible qualities 
which firſt imprinted them there. „ 
Attention and repetition help much to the fixing ideas in 
our memories: but thoſe which make the deepeſt and molt 
laſting impreſſions, are thoſe which are accompanied 
with pleaſure and pain. Ideas but once taken in and 
never again repeated, are ſoon loſt; as thoſe of colours 
in ſuch as loſt their ſight when very young. 
The memory of ſome men is tenacious even to a miracle; 
but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, 
even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in minds 
the moſt retentive ; ſo that if they be not ſometimes re- 
newed, the print wears out, and at laſt there remains 
nothing to be ſeen. | A 
Thoſe ideas that are often refreſhed by a frequent return 
ok the objects or actions that produce them, fix them- 
lelves belt in the memory, and remain longeſt there: ſuch 
are the original qualities of bodies, viz. ſolidity, extenſion, 
Rure, motion, &c. and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly 
affect us, as heat, and cold. a 
In memory, the mind is oftentimes more than barely 
paſſive; for it often ſets itſelf to work to ſearch ſome 
idden ideas; ſometimes they ſtart of their own accord; 


« owing to changes happening in the fibres of the prin- | 


For the ſame rea- | 


The chief difficulty that clogs this doctrine of memory is | 
to conceive how ſuch an infinite number of things, as the | 


And it is by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are 


MEM 


and ſometimes tempeituous paſſions tumble them out of 
their cells, This faculty other animals ſcem to have to 
a great degree, as well as men, as appears by birds learns 
ing of tunes, and their endeavours tv hit the notes right. 
For it ſeems impollible that they ſhould endeavour to 
conform their voices (as it is plain they do) to notes where= 
of they have no idea. Efſay concerning Hum. Und. book 
11. Chap. 10. 

Dr. Hartley, agreeably to his mechanical theory of the 
human mind, defines memory to be that faculty by which 


traces of ſenfations and ideas recur, or are recalled, in 


the ſame order and proportion, accurately or nearly, us 
they were once preſented : and he obſerves, that memory 
depends entirely or chiefly on the ſtate of the brain, which 
is peculiarly conformable to his notion of viBkATiONs, 
The rudiments of memory, he ſays, are laid in the per- 
petual recurrency of the fame impreſſions, and clulters of 
impreſſions: and thus he endeavours to account for the 
peculiar imperfections of the memory in children and aged 
perions, as well as for other facts pertaining to the exer- 
ciſe of this faculty. Obſ. on Man, vol, i. p. 374, &c. 
For the difference between memory and imagination, ſte 
IMAGINATION. | 
Seneca ſays of himſelf, that, by the mere effort of his na- 
tural memory, he was able to repeat two thouſand words 
upon once heating them, each in its order; though they 
had no dependence or connexion on each other, After 
which he mentions a friend of his, Portius Latro, who 
retained in bis memory all the declamations he had ever 
ſpoken, and never found his memory fail him, even in a 
ſingle word. He alſo mentions Cyneas, ambaſſador to 
the Romans from king Pyrrhus, who, in one day, had 
ſo well learnt the names of his ſpectators, that the next 
he ſaluted the whole ſenate, 2n41 all the popnizce afem- 
bled, each by his name. Pliny ſays, that Carus knew 
every ſoldier in bis army by name; and L. Scipio, all the 
people of Rome. Charmipas, or rather Carneades, 
when required, it is ſaid, would repeat any volume found 
in the libraries as readily as if he were reading, Dr, 
Wallis tells us, that without the aſſiſtance of pen and 
ink, or any thing equivalent, he was able in the dark, by 
mere force of memory, to perform arithmetical operations, 
as multiplication, diviſion, extraction of roots, &c. to 
torty places, Particularly, that, in February 1671-2, «t 
the requeſt of a foreigner (by night in bed) he propoled 
to himſelf a number of fifty-three places, and ivind 1t3 
ſquare root to twenty-ſeven places; and, without ever 
writing down. the number, dictated it from his memory, 
at his next viſit, twenty days afterwards. 
The perfection of memory conſiſts in two things; readily 
to admit the impreſſions or images of things; and to 
preſerve them from oblivion, that the underſtandiug may 
have recourte to them, and employ them for tuch pur- 
poles, as reaſon ſhall direct. In order to athit and ime. 
prove this faculty, every kind of imtemperance and excefs 
muit be carefully avoided; and when we would commit 
any thing to memory, our firſt concern ſhould be to un— 
deritand it thoroughly; writing down any thing is like— 
wiſe a great advantage towards rememoering it; care 
ſhould likewiſe be taken not to overburden the memory » 
ſuch ſeaſons ſhould be made choice of as are molt proper 
for the exerciſe of this faculty, ſuch are the evening and 
morning; and the moſt effectual way of gaining a good 
memory, is its conſtant and moderate exerciſe. Ward's 
Oc. vol. 11. ſect. 51. | | 
MEMoRY, local, or artificial, is an art, or invention, by 
means whereof the memory is ſuppoſed to be aided, 
ſtrengthened, and enlarged. | 
This art ſeems to conſiſt in nothing elſe but a certain 
method of coupling or aſſociating the ideas of things to 
be remembered, with the ideas of other things, already 
diſpoſed orderly in the mind, or that are before the eyes, 
It is of an old ſtanding, having been practiſed by many 
of the ancient orators; ſome whereof are ſaid to have 
made uſe of paintings, images, and emblems, on this 
occaſion; though others contented themſelves with the 
parts, members, ornaments, furniture, and other cir- 
cumſtances of the place where they were to ſpeak. 
Muretus tells us that a young man of Corſica pretend- 
ing to do wonders this way, Mutetus put him to the trial; 
and upon dictating to him two or three thouſand words, 
ſome Greek, ſome Latin, fome Barbarous ; all without 
any relation to each other, and the greateſt part without 
any meaning at all; the artiſt immediately, and without 
any heſitation, or the leaſt {tumbling or diſplacing, re- 
peated them all, from fir{t to laſt, in the ſame order 
wherein they had been dictated ; and this done, begin— 
ning where he ended, he repeated them all backwards, 
from laſt to firſt, Adding, that this was but a ſlight eſſay 
of his memory; and that he would undertake to repeat 
thirty-ſix thouſand words in the fame manner. 
The truth is, this art ſeems better calculated for retain- 


ing 
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ing things without any coherence or dependence on one 
another, us mere words or ſounds, &c. than for things 
where reaſon or Judgment are any way required, 
Raim. Lully took ſo much pains with it, that it now goes 
by his name, being called Lullys art. 
Many have been the attempts, in all ages, to aſſiſt the 
memory, Some have had recourſe to medicine, ſuch as 
Horſtius, Marſilius, Ficinus, Johnſton, and others. That 
good health, a good digeſtion, and a mind free from care, 
are helps in this reſpect, is an old obſervation. That 
attention, application, frequent recapitulation, are ne- 
ceſlary. is known to every one. But whether, beſides 
natural health and parts. and the exerciſe of our faculties, 
art may not give a farther aſſiſtance to memory, has been 
a queſtion. Simonides is ſaid to have been the firſt who 
found out the art of memory, His method was by a 
choice of places and images, as a repolitory of ideas; ſuch, 
for inſtance, as a large houſe divided into ſeveral apart- | 
ments, rooms, cloſets, &c. All theſe, and their order, 
were to be rendered extremely familiar to the imagination 
and memory. Then, whatever was to be remembered, 
was by ſome ſymbolical reprefentation or another, as an 
anchor for navigation, to be conneCted with ſome part of 
the houſe, or other artificial repoſitory, in a regular | 
manner. Cicero and Quintilian give us ſome account 
of this method, and ſpeak of it with reſpect. Several 
moderns have attempted improvements of artificial me- 
mory. There was a collection of various treatiſes of this 
kind publiſhed at Leipzig; this and Bruxius's Simonides 
Redivivus, are commended by Morhof. Paſchius gives 
us ſome account allo of ſeveral authors who have treated 
of this art. It is certainly of uſe in hiſtory and chrono- 
logy. The chief artifice, in this reſpect, is to form an 
artificial word, the letters of which ſhall ſignify numbers. 
Hence a date or #ra may more eafily be recapitulated and 
remembered than without ſuch a contrivance. This in- 
vention is mentioned as a fecret known to few, by Paſ- 
chius. It has been proſecuted lately in England, by Dr 
Grey. DOB | | | | 
The method is this: to remember any thing in hiſtory, | 
_ chronology, geography, & c. a word is formed, the be- 
 ginning whereof being the firft ſyllable or ſyllables of 
the thing to be remembered, does, by frequent repetition, 
of courle draw alter it the latter parts, which is ſo con- 


trived as to give the anſwer. Thus, in hiſtory, the de- | 


luge happened in the year before Chrift 2348. This may 
be ſignified by the word Del ée; Del ſtanding for de- 
luge, and eto for 2348. How theſe words came to ſig- 
nity theſe things, or contribute to the remembering them, 
is now to be ſhewn. | | 
The firſt thing to be done, is to learn exactly the follow- 
ing ſeries of vowels and conſonants, which are to repre 
ſent the numerical figures, ſo as to be able at pleaſure 
to form a technical word, which ſhall ſtand for any num- 

ber, or to reſoive a word already formed into the number 
it ſtands for. ©. 
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Here à and 5 ſtand for 1 „e and d for 2, i and t for 3, 
and ſo on. Theſe letters are afligned arbitrarily to the 


reſpective figures, and may very eaſily be remembered. | 


The firlt five vowels in order naturally repreſent 1, 2, 3. 
4, 5. The diphthong au, being compoſed of a, 1, and 
1, &, {lands for 6; oi for 7, being compoſed of os, 4 
and i, 3; ou for 9, being compoſed of o, 4 and u, 5: 
the diphthong ei will eaſily be remembered for 8, being 
the initials of the word. In like manner for the conſo- 
nants, where the initials could conveniently be retained, 
they are made uſe of to ſignify the number, as 7 for 3, 
F for four, s for (ix, and n for 9. The reſt were aſſigned 
without any particular reaſon, unleſs that poſſibly p may 
be more eaſily remembered for 7, or ſeptem, & for 8, or 
our, d for 2, or duo; b for 1, as being the firſt conſo- 
nant, and / for 5, being the Roman letter for 50, than 
any others that could have been put in their places. Mem. 
Techn. p. 2, 3. It is farther to be obſerved, that z and y 
being made uſe of to repreſent the cypher, where many 
cyphers meet together, as 1000, 1000000, &c. inſtead 
of a repetition of a 25 zy z), &c. let g ſtand for 100, 
th for a thouſand, and m for a million. Thus ag will be 
100, ig 300; o0ug 900, &c. ath 1000, am 1000900, loum 
59000000, &c. Ib. p. 5. Fractions may be ſet down in 
the following manner: let v ſignify the line ſeparating 
the numerator and denominator, the ficſt coming before, 
the other after it; as 770 , urp, I, pourag t, &c. When 
the numerator is 1 or unit, it need not be expreſſed, but 
begin the fraction with y; as re 3, ri, 4, ro, &c. 80 
in decimals, rag 23, rath zu · Ibid. 


This is the principal part of the method, which conſiſts 


in expreſſing numbers by artificial words. The applica- 


things by heart, and daily, if poſſible. Nothing increaſes 


At whatever age a man aims at the improvement of this 
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tion to hiſtory and chronology is alſo performed b 
artificial words. The art herein conſiſts in making ſuch 
a change in the ending of the name of a place, perſon 
planet, coin, &c. without altering the beginning of it as 
ſhall readily ſuggeſt the thing ſought, at the ſame time that 
the beginning of the word, being preſerved, ſhall be a lead. 
ing or prompting ſyllatde to the ending of it ſo changed 
Thus in order to remember the years in which Cyrus, 
Alexander, and Julius Cæſar, founded their reſpective 
monarchies, the following words may be formed; for 
Cyrus, Cyruts; for Alexander, Alexita; for Julius Cæſa- 
Julies. Its ſignifies, according to the powers albgned 10 
the letters before mentioned, 526; ita is J:1, and os is 
46. Hence it will be caſy to remember, that the em- 
pire of Cyrus was ſounded 536 years before Chriſt, that 
of Alexander 331, and that of Julius Cæſar, 46. Mem, 
Techn. Introd. p. viii. and ix, 
For the farther application of this method, we refer to the 
ingenious author of the laſt recited book. We ſhall only 
add, that technical verſes contribute much to the aſhſtance 
of the memory, both as they generally contain a great 
deal in a little compaſs, and alfo becauſe, being once 
learned, they are ſeldom or never forgot. The author 
before quoted has given us ſeveral ſpecimens of ſuch 
verſes in hiſtory, chronology, geography, and aſtronomy, 
as alſo the Jewiſh, Grecian and Roman coins, weights 
and meaſures, &c. He adviſes his reader to ferin the 
words and verſes for bis own ule himſelf ; as he perhaps 
will better remember them than thoſe formed by the au- 
thor. Lib. citat. Introduct. p. xi. | | 
As to Simonides method, Quiniilian ſays he will not 
deny it to be of ſome uſe; for inſtance, in repeating a 
multitude of words in the order they occur, and in things 
of this nature: but he thinks it of leſs ule in getting by 
heart a continued oration, and in this reſpect rather an 
incumbrance. He himſelf advites, if the ſpeech io be 
remembered be long, to get it by heart in parts, and thoſe 
not very ſmall. The partition ought chiefly to be wade 
according to the different topics. He thinks it beſt 10 
get things by heart tacitly, and if the better to fix the 
attention, the words be pronounced, yet it ſhould be in 
a low voice. Apt diviſions help the memory greatly. But 
after all, the great art of memory is exercite ; to get many 


more by ule, or ſuffers more by neglect, than the memory. 


faculty, he ſhould patiently ſubmit to the uneaſy labour 
of repeating what he has read or written. Here, as in 
other caſes, where habits are to be acquired, exerc.ic 
ſhould be increaſed by degrees. Quint. Inti. Orar. lib. xi. 
Cap · . P- 989. | 255 ; ; 
Lord Bacon enumerates ſeveral helps to memory, as order, 
artificial place, verſe, whatever brings an intellectual thing 
to ſtrike the ſenſes, and thoſe things which make an im- 
prethon by means of a ſtrong paſſion, as fear, ſurprize, 
&c. Thoſe things alſo fink deepeſt, and dwell longeſt 
in the memory, which are itnprefſed upon a clear mind un- 
prejudiced either before or after the impreſſion, as the 
things we learn in childhood, or think of juſt before going 
to ſleep; as likewiſe the firſt time things are takeu no- 
tice of. | Fa 
A multitude of circumſtances alſo, or, as it were, handles 
or holds to be taken, help the memory; as the making 
many breaks in writing, reading or repeating aloud : but 
as to this Laſt, ſee Quintilian's opinion before mentioned. 
Thoſe things which are expected, and raife the attention, 
ſlick better than tuch as paſs ſlightly over the mind; 
whence if a man reads any writing twenty times over, he 
will not remember it ſo well, as if he read it but ten 
times with trying between whiles to repeat it, and con- 
ſulting the copy where his memory failed. Bacou'e Works 
abr. vol. ii. p. 475. See alſo vol. i. p. 135, 130. vol. ili. 
p. 176, and the article MNEMON IC Tables. | 
MEMORY, weakneſs of the, in many cafes, is to be conli- 
dered as a diſeaſe, and is looked on in that light by the 
medical writers, who have preſcribed various remedies 
for it. The principal cauſes of this debility, are a too 
frequent and conſtrained ule, or rather abuſe of it, in the 
getting by rote numbers of words and ſyllables. particu- 
larly in the learning different languages; a paralytic 
affection in the head; violent external injuries in the 
ſame part; violent pains in the head attended with de- 
liriums, or attending a PHRENIT1s. And to theſe are 
to be added drunkenneſs, and abuſe of venery. 
Pregnoſtics. All debilities of memory are cured with great 
difficulty by medicines alone; and indeed this complaint 
is ſeldom removed, unleſs the whole frame of mind and 
courſe of life be altered; all paſſions avoided, and excels 
of every kind left of. But of all other kinds, that debi- 
lity of memory which proceeds from a paralytic diſorder of 
the head, particularly when that diſorder affects the 
tongue, is found to be the moſt obſtinate and dithecult of 


culs. 


Much fleep, or exceſſive waking, are equally hurt- 
and frequently bring on an almoſt to- 


cure. 
ful to the memory, 
tal loſs of it. 

Method of treatment. 
able taſte or odour, 


e do great good. The aromatic, volatile, and 
ſpirituous medicines, alſo all help in this caſe, if taken 
in ſmall doſes, and continued for a long time together. 
The analeptics and nervine medicines, are alſo greatly 
recommended, but they are ſeldom found of uſe; for 
among people afflicted with a debility of memory, many 
are thole of robuſt conſtitutions and ſtrong appetites 


who eat already more than nature requires, and have 


therefore very little uſe for analeptics or nutritive things. 
Bleeding in ſmall quantities frequently repeated, in caſes 
where there is no contrary indication, frequently prove 
of great ſervice in this caſe; but the prime Vie are firſt 
io be cleanſed before ſuch a courſe is entered upon. Ma- 
ny greatly recommend bags of aromatics to the head, 


and to be conſtantly worn in caps; but it is much to be 


feared theſe can have but very little effect. Junck. 
Conſp. Med. p. 682. 11 1 
MEMPHITES, or lapis MEMPHITI1CUS, a fort of ſtone 
mentioned by Dioſcorides, Pliny, and other natural hiſ- 
torians, ſuppoſed to be found in Egypt, not far from the 
city of Cairo, the ancient Memphis, whence its name. 
| The property it is famed for is, that being pulverized 


and ſmeared on any part of the body to be cut off, it 
deadens it fo, as that the patient ſhall receive no pain, 


they ſay, from the operation. 


MEN—Midfhipmen, Moot, Port, Queſt, Sides, Twelve, 


Veſtry Mu N. See the adjeCtives. 2g | 

Mzn allegro, in the Ilalian Mie, is uſed to denote a 
movement not ſo britk and lively as ALLEGRO. 

Max forte, in the Italian Mufic, intimates chat the part 
to which it is added ought to be played or ſung not ſo 
{trong or ſo loud as the relt, 1 

MEN preſto, in the Italian Mufec, ſignifies leſs quick. See 
PRESTO. | | | | | 


MENAGE, Fr. denotes a collection of animals; whence | 


we have derived the word menagery. = e 
MEN Als, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynta 


claſs. Its characters are, that it has an hypocrateriform 


| flower, a three-leaved empalement, and that the fruit is 
a four-celled berry, containiug a lingle ſeed. There is 

only one ſpecies. / if S472 | 
MENALD deer, a ſpecies of the common fallow-DEER, 

beautifully variegated, | EE; 

MENANDRIANS, the moſt ancient branch of Gnoſtics ; 
thus called from Menander their chief, ſaid by ſome, 
without ſufficient foundation, to have been a diſciple ol 
Simon Magus, and himſelf a reputed magician. 


He taught, that no perſon could be ſaved, unleſs he were 


baptized in his name: and be conferred a particular fort 
of baptiſm, which would render thoſe who received it 
immortal in the next world : exhibiting himſelf to the 
World, with the phrenſy of a lunatic more than the 
founder of a ſect, as a promiſed ſaviour. For it appears 


by the teſtimonies of Irenæus, Juſtin, and Tertullian, 


that he pretended to be one of the Eos ſent from 
the plecoma, or eccleſiaſtical regions, to ſuccour the ſouls 
that lay groaning under bodily oppreflion and ſervitude 
and to maintain them againſt the violence and ſtratagems 


of the dæmons that hold the reins of empire. in this | 


ſublunary world. As this doctrine was built upon the 
| Tame foundation with that of Simon Magus, the ancient 


writers looked upon him as the inſtructor of Menander. 
See SIMONIANS. _ 15 


MENDA ANS, in Ecc 
BAPTISTS. e 

MENDICANTS, beggars, a term applied to ſeveral orders 
of religious, who live on alms, and go a begging from 
door to door. | | 
The religious ſociety diſtinguiſhed by this appellation 
ſurpaſſed all the reſt in the purity of its manners, the 
extent of its fame, the number of its privileges, and 
the multitude of its members. Its order was firſt eſtab- 


lefiaſtical Hiflory. See HEMER0- 


iſhed in the 13th century, and the members of 1t, | 


y the tenor of their inſtitution, were to remain en- 
tirely deſtitute of all fixed revenues and poſſeſſions; 
though in proceſs of time their number became a heavy 
tax upon the people. Innocent III. was the firlt of the 
| Þopes who perceived the neceſſity of inſtituting ſuch an 
order, and accordingly he gave ſuch monaſtic ſocieties, 
as made a profeſſion of poverty, the molt diſtinguiſhing 
marks of his protection and favour. They were allo en- 
couraged and patronized by the ſucceeding pontiffs, 
when experience had demonſtrated their public and ex- 
tenſive uſefulnefs. But when it became generally known, 


that they had ſuch a peculiar place in the eſteem and 
Vo, III. Ne 222. 


All ſuch medicines as are of an agree- 
are generally ſuppoſed to be of 9x 4 5 
I hening the memory; and lignum aloes, amber- 
2 e of the ſcented drugs, have been | 


— 


beſides their arrogance, which was exceſſive, a qu 


MEN 


protection of the rulers of the church, their number 
grew to ſuch an enormous and unwieldy multitude, and 


ſwarmed ſo prodigiouſly in all the European provirices, 
that they became a burthen | 


came not only to the people, but 
to the church itſelf. The great inconvenience that 


aroſe from the exceſſive multiplication of the Mendicant 
orders was remedied by Gregory X. in a general council, 
which he aſſembled at Lyons, in 1272. For here all the 
religious orders that had ſprung up after the council 
held at Rome, in 1215, under che pontificate of Inno— 
cent III. were ſupprefled ; and the extravagant multitude 
of Mendicants, as Gregory called them, were reduced to 
a ſmaller number, and confined to the four following 
ſocieties or denominations, viz. the Dominicans, the 
FRANCISCANS, the CARmEeLiTEs, and the AuG 
TINS, or the hermits of St. Auguſtin. | | 
As the pontiffs allowed theſe four mendicant orders the 
liberty of travelling wherever they thought proper, of 
converſing with perſons of every rank, of inſtructing the 
youth and multitude wherever they went; and as theſe 


S- 


monks exhibited, in their outward appearance and man- 


ner of life more ſtriking marks of gravity and holineſs, 
than were obſervable in the other monaſtic ſocieties, 
they aroſe all at once to the very ſummit of fame, and were 
regarded with the utmoſt eſteem and veneration through 


all the countries of Europe. The enthuſiaſtic attach- 


ment to theſe ſanctimonious beggars went ſo far, that, 
as we learn from the moſt authentic records, ſeveral cities 
were divided, or cantoned into four parts, with a 
view to theſe four orders; the firſt part being aſſigned 
to the Dominicans, the ſecond to the Franciſcans, the 
third to the Carmelites, and the fourth to the Auguſ- 
tinians. The people were unwilling to receive the ſacra- 
ments from any other hands than thoſe of the Mendicants, 


to whoſe churches they crowded to perform their devo- 


tions, while living, and were extremely deſirous to de- 
poſit there alſo their remains, after death : nor did the 
influence and credit of the Mendicants end here; for we 
find in the biltory of this, and of the ſucceeding ages, 
that they were employed, not. only in ſpiritual matters, 


but alſo in temporal and political affairs of the greateſt 


conſequence, in compoſing the differences of princes, 


concluding treatics of peace, concerting alliances, pre- 


tiding in cabinet councils, gorerning courts, levying 


taxes, and other occupations, not only remote from, 


but abſolutely inconſiſtent with, the monaſtic character 


and profeſſion. However, the power of the Dominicans 


and Franciſcans greatly ſurpaſſed that of the other two 
orders: inſomuch that theſe two orders were, before the 
Reformation, what the JEsUrTs have been ſince that 
happy and glorious period, the very ſoul of the hierar- 
chy, the engines of the ſtate, the ſecret ſprings of all the 
motions of the one and the other, and the authors and 
directors of every great and important event, both in 


the religious and political world. By very quick pro- 
greſſion their pride and confidence arrived at ſuch a 


pitch, that they had the preſumption to declare publicly, 
that they had a divine impulſe and commiſſion to illuſ- 
trate and maintain the religion of Jeſus; they treated 
with the utmoſt inſolence and contempt all the different 
orders of the prieſthood ; they affirmed, without a bluſh, 
that the true method of obtaining ſalvation was revealed 


to them alone; proclaimed, with oftentation, the ſu- 


perior efficacy and virtue of their indulgences; and 
vaunted, beyond meaſure, their intereſt at the court of 
heaven, and their familiar connections with the Su- 
preme Being, the Virgin Mary, and the ſaints in glory. 
By theſe impious wiles, they fo deluded and captivated 
the miſerable and blinded multitude, that they would 
not entruſt any other but the Mendicants with the care 
of their ſouls, They retained their credit and influence 
to ſuch a degree, towards the cloſe of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that great numbers of both ſexes, ſome in health, 
others in a ſtate of infirmity, and others at the point of 
death, earneſtly deſired to be admitted into the mendicant 
order, which they looked upon as a ſure and intallible 
method of rendering heaven propitious. Many made it 
an eſſential part of their laſt wills, that their bodies af- 
ter death, ſhould be wrapped in old ragged Dominican 
or Franciſcan habits, and interred among the MHendicants. 
For ſuch was the barbarous ſuperſtition and wretched ig— 
norance of this age, that people univerſally believed they 
ſhould readily obtain mercy from Chriſt, at the day of 
judgment, if they appeared betore his tribunal aſſociated 
with the mendicant friars. 

About this time, however, they fell under an univerſal 
odium; but being reſolutely protected againſt all oppo- 
ſition, whether open or ſecret, by the popes, who re— 
garded them as their beſt friends, and molt effectual 
ſupports, they ſuffered little or nothing from the efforts 
of their numerous adverſaries. In the fifteenth century, 


arrel- 


5 A ſome 


. 


tome and litigious ſpirit prevailed among them, and | 
drew upon them juſtly the diſpleaſure and indignation 
of many. By affording refuge, at this time to the BE- 
GUtNns in their order, they became offenſive to the 
biſhops, and were hereby involved in difficulties and 
perplexities of various kinds, They loſt their credit in 
the ſixteenth century, by their ruſtic impudence, their 
ridiculous ſuperſtitions, their ignorance, cruelty, and 
brutiſh manners. They diſcoyered the moſt barbarous 
averſion to the arts and ſciences, and expreſſed a like 
abhorrence of certain eminent and learned men, who | 
endeavoured to open the paths of ſcience to the purſuits 
of the ſtudious youth, recommended the culture of the 
mindz and attacked the barbariſm of the age in their 
writings and diſcourſe. Their general character, to- 
gether with other circumſtances, concurred to render a 
reformation deſirable, and to accompliſh this happy event. 
Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iii. paſſim. | 
Among the number of Mendicants are alſo ranked the 
Capuchins, Recollects, Minims, and others, who are 
branches or derivations ſrom the former. 
MENENCHYTA, in Medicine, certain compoſitions of 
medicinal ingredients made for injeCting into the womb, 
in the cure of ſeveral diſeaſes of that part. 
MENIAN co/umn, See CoLUMN, | | | 
MENING, in Botany, a name given by the people of Gui- 
nea to a plant of the ricinus ot palma Chriſti kind, which 
they uſe in medicine: they dry and powder the leaves, 
and then give them to be ſuuffed up the noſtrils, to cure 
all ſorts of ſtuffings or ſtoppages in the head. Its leaves 
reſemble thoſe of the finch and ivy, and are hairy; 
whence Petiver has named it ricinus Guineenſis header@ 
quinquefolie Virginiane facie Foliis hirſutis. It is not 
known to grow any where in America. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
Ns 232. | TD. | 
MENINGES, Mmvryyes, in Anatomy, the coats, or mem- 
branes, wherewith the BRAIN is inveſted. | 
The Arabs call them mothers; whence we uſually call 
them in Latin the Pla and DURA MATER, | 
There are two meninges, external and internal, called me- 
ninx craſſa, and tenuis. RTE: 


Between the two, lies another fine tranſparent membrane, | 


called arachnoides; but the beſt anatomiſts take this for 
no more than the external lamina of the pia mater. 
MENINGOPHYLAX, a word uſed by Celſus as the name 
of a chirurgical inſtrument, contrived for guarding the 
membranes of the brain while the bone of the cranium 
it raſped or cut, after the operation of the trepan. 
MENIPEAN, /atira MexIPEA, a kind of ſatire conſiſt- 
ing of proſe and verſe intermixed. | 3 
It is thus called from Menippus, a Cynic philoſopher, 
Who delighted in compoling ſatyrical letters, &c. In 
imitation of him, Varro alſo wrote ſatires under the ti- 


tle of Satire Menippe : whence this fort of compoſition 


is alſo denominated Varronian ſatire. | 
Among the moderns, there is a famous piece under this 
title, firſt publiſhed in 1594, againſt the chiefs of the 


league, called alſo the Catholicon of Spain, It is eſteem- | 


ed a maſter-piece for the time. 


MENISCUS, in Optics, a glaſs or lens, concave on one 
| ſide, and convex on the other; ſometimes alſo called 


lunula. See LENS, and OPTic glaſs 
In a meniſcus, if the diameter of the convexity be equal 
to that of the concavity, a ray, falling parallel to the 
axis; will continue parallel thereto after refraction. 
Such a meniſcus, therefore, will neither collect nor diſ- 
8 the rays ; and is therefore of no uſe in dioptrics. 


Po find the focus of a meniſcus, the rule is, as the dif- 


ference of the ſemidiameters of the convexity and con- 
cavity is to the ſemidiameter of the convexity, ſo is the 
diameter of the concavity to the diſtance of the focus 
from the meniſcus, Hence, if the ſemidiameter of the 
coneavity be triple the ſemidiameter of the convexity, 
the diſtance of the focus from the meniſcus will be equal 


to the ſemidiameter; and therefore the meni/cus will be 


equivalent to a lens equally convex on either ſide, 
Again, if the ſemidiameter of the concavity be double 
that of the convexity, the diſtance of the focus will be 
equal to the diameter; and therefore the meniſcus will 
be equivalent to a plano-convex lens, | 
If the ſemidiameter of the concavity be quintuple that o 
the convexity, the meniſcus will be equivalent to a ſphere. 
The ſemidiameter, therefore, of the convexity being 
given, that of the concavity required to remove the fo- 
_ to any given diſtance from the meniſcus, is eaſily 
ound, 

MENISPERMUM, in Botany. See Moox-/eed, —_ 
MENNONITES, a ſe& in the United Provinces, in moſt 
reſpects the ſame with thoſe in other places called AN A- 
BAPTISTS. : | 
They had their riſe in 1536, when Menno Simon, a na- 


notorious profligate, reigned his rank and office in the 


and Weſt Frieſland, together with the province of Gro- 


and directed by a very ſound judgment ; he poſſeſſed a 


tion of the multitude. He appears, moreover, to have 


though more clear and conſiſtent than the doctrine of 


tive of Friefland, who had been a Romiſh prieſt, and a 


MEN 


Romiſh church, and publicly embraced the co ; 

of the Anabaptiſts. g ! oo 
Menno was born at Witmarſum, a village in the neigh⸗ 
bourhood of Bolſwert, in Friefland, in the year 1 50 

and died, in 1561, in the duchy of Holſtein, at the 4285 | 
try ſeat of a certain nobleman, not far from the City of 
Oldeſloe, who, moved with compaſſion by a view of the 
perils to which Menno was expoſed, and the ſnares that 
were daily laid for his ruin, took him, with certain of 
his aſſociates, into his protection, and gave him an 
aſylum. The writings of Menno, which are almoſt all 
compoſed in the Dutch language, were publiſhed in 
folio, at Amſterdam, in the year 4651; About the year 
1537, Menno was earneſtly ſolicited by many of the ſect 
with which he connected himſelf, to aſſume, amon 
them, the rank and functions of a public teacher; and 
as he looked upon the perſons who made this propoſal 
to be exempt from the fanatical phrenſy of their brethren 
at Munſter, (though, according to other accounts, they 
were originally of the fame ſtamp, only rendered ſome- 
what wiſer by their ſufferings,) he yielded to their in- 
treaties, From this period to the end of his life, he 
travelled from one country to another, with his wiſe 
and children, exerciſing his miniftry, under preſſures and 
calamities of various kinds, that ſucceeded each other 
without interruption, and conſtantly expoſed to the dan- 
ger of falling a victim to the ſeverity of the laws. Faſt 


ningen, were firſt viſited by this zealous apoſtle of the 
Anabaptiſts ; from thence he directed his courſe into 
Holland, Gelderland, Brabant, and Weſtphalia, con- 
tinued it through the German provinces that lie on the 
coaſts of the Baltic Sea, and penetrated ſo far as Livo- 
nia. In all theſe places his miniſterial labours were at- 
tended with remarkable ſucceſs, and added to his ſect a 
prodigious number of followers. Hence he is deſerved- 
ly conſidered as the common chief of almoſt all the Anz 
baptiſts, and the parent of the ſect that ſtill ſubſiſts un- 
der that denomination. Menno was a man of genius, 


natural and perſuaſive eloquence, and ſuch a degree of 
learning as made him paſs for an oracle in the eſtima- 


been a man of probity, of a meek and tractable ſpicit, 
gentle in his manners, pliable and obſequious in his com- 
merce with perſons of all ranks and characters, and ex- 
tremely zealous in promoting practical religion and 
virtue, which he recommended by his example, as well 
as by his precepts. The plan of doctrine and diſcipline 
drawn up by Menno was of a much more mild and 
moderate nature than that of the furious and fanatical 
AN ABAPTISTS, whoſe tumultuous proceedings have been 
recited under that article, but ſomewhat more ſevere, 


the wiſer branches of that ſet, who aimed at nothing 
more than the reſtoration of the Chriſtian church to its 
primitive purity. Accordingly, he condemned the plan 
of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, that was founded on the 
proſpect of a new kingdom, to be miraculouſly eftabliſh- 
ed by Jeſus Chriſt on the ruins of civil government and 
the deſtruction of human rulers, and which had been 
the fatal and peſtilential ſource of ſuch dreadful commo- 
tions, ſuch execrable rebellions, and ſuch enormous 
crimes. He declared, publicly, his diſlike of that doc- - 
trine, which pointed out the approach of a marvellous 
reformation in the church by the means of a new and ex-. 
traordinary effuſion of the Holy Spirit. He expreſſed 
his abhorrence of the licentious tenets, which ſeveral of 
the Anabaptiſts had maintained, with reſpect to the lau- 
fulneſs of polygamy and divorce, and finally, conſider- 
ed as unworthy toleration thoſe fanatics who were of 
opinion that the Holy Ghoſt continued to deſcend into 
the minds of many choſen believers, in as extraordinary 
a manner as he did at the firſt eſtabliſhment of ie 
Chriſtian church, and that he teſtified this peculiar 
preſence to ſeveral of the faithful, by miracles, predic 
tions, dreams, and viſions of various kinds. He te- 
tained, indeed, the doctrines commonly received among 
the Anabaptiſts, in relation to the baptiſm of intants, the 
millennium, or thouſand years reign of Chriſt upon earth, 
the excluſion of magiſtrates from the Chriſtian church, | 
the abolition of war, and the prohibition of oaths eu- 
joined by our Saviour, and the vanity, as well as the 
pernicious effects, of human ſcience, But while Men? 
retained theſe doctrines in a general ſenſe, he explained 
and modified them in ſuch a manner, as made them te. 
ſemble the religious tenets that were univerſally receive 
in the proteſtant churches ; and this rendered them agree” 
able to many, and made them appear inoffenſive even '? 
numbers who had no inclination to embrace them. 4 


however fo happened, that the nature of the doctrines 
conſidere 


-.nfdered in themſelves, the eloquence of Menno, which 
= pn off to ſuch advantage, = the circumſtances 
of the times, gave a high degree of credit to the reli- 
jous ſyſtem of this famous teacher among the Ana- 
baptiſts, ſo that it made a rapid progreſs in that ſect. 
And thus it was in conſequence of the miniſtry of Men- 
10, that the different ſorts of Anabaptiſts agreed together 
in excluding from their communion the fanatics that 
dimonoured it, and in renouncing all tenets that were 


munity. 

: Though he Mennonites uſually paſs for a ſect of Anabap- 
tiſts, yet M. Herman Schyn, a Mennonite miniſter, who 
has publiſhed their hiſtory and apology, maintains, that 
they are not Anabaptiſts, either in principle or by origin. 
However, nothing can be more certain than this fact, 
' viz. that the firlt Mennonite congregations were com- 

ofed of the different ſorts of Anabaptiſts, of thoſe who 
had been always inoffenſive and upright, and of thoſe 
who, before their converſion by the miniſtry of Menno, 
had been ſeditious fanatics : beſides it is alledged, that 
the Mennonites do actually retain, at this day, ſome of 
thoſe opinions and doctrines, which led the ſeditious 
and turbulent Anabaptiſts of old to the commiſſion of ſo 
many and ſuch enormous crimes : ſuch particularly is 
the doctrine concerning the nature of Chriſt's kingdom, 
or of the church of the New Teſtament, though modi- 
fed in ſuch a manner as to have loſt its noxious qualities, 
and to be no longer pernicious in its influence. 
The Mennonites are ſubdivided into ſeveral ſets; where- 
of the two principal are the F/andrians, or FLEMINGIANS, 
and the WATERLANDIANS. The opinions, ſays Mo- 


ſſmeim, that are held in common by the Mennonites, ſeem | 


to be all derived from this fundamental principle, that 
the kingdom which Chriſt eſtabliſhed upon earth, is a 
viſible church or community, into which the holy and 
juſt alone are to be admitted, and which is conſequentiy 
exempt from all thoſe inſtitutions and rules of diſcipline, 
that have been invented by human wiſdom, for the cor- 
rection and reformation of the wicked. This principle, 


now almoſt wholly renounced ; nevertheleſs, from this 


tinguiſh the Mennonites from all other Chriſtian com- 
munities, ſeem to be derived: in conſequence of this 
_ doctrine, they admit none to the ſacrament of baptiſm, 
but perſons that are come to the full uſe of their reaſon ; 


of magiltracy ; they deny the lawfulneſs of repelling 

force by force, and conſider war, in all its ſhapes, as 
unchriſtian and unjuſt: they entertain the utmolt aver- 
ſion to the execution of juſtice, and more eſpecially to 
capital puniſhments; and they alſo refuſe to confirm 
their teſtimony by an oath. The particular ſentiments 
that divided the more conſiderable ſocieties of the Men- 

nonites are the following; the rigid Mennonites, called 
the FLEMINGIANS, maintain with various degrees of 
rigour, the opinions of their founder Menno, as to the 
human nature of Chriſt, alledging that it was produced 
in the womb of the Virgin, by the creating power of the 
Holy Ghoſt ; the obligation that binds us to waſh the 


as one would do the plague, not only avowed ſinners, 
but alſo all thoſe who depart, even in ſome light in- 
ſtances pertaining to dreſs, &c. from the ſimplicity of 
their anceſtors; the contempt due to human learning, 
and other matters of leſs moment. However, this auſtere 
ſyſtem declines, and the rigid Mennonites are gradually ap- 
proaching towards the opinions and diſcipline of the 
more moderate W ATERLANDIANS. 
The firſt ſettlement of the Mennonites, in the United 
Provinces, was granted them by William, prince of 
Orange, towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century; but 
it was not before the following century, that their liber- 
ty and tranquility were fixed upon ſolid foundations, 
when, by a confeſſion of faith, publiſhed in the year 
1626, they cleared themſelves from the imputation of 
thoſe pernicious and deteſtable errors that had been laid 
to their charge. In order to appeaſe their inteſtine diſ- 
cords, a conſiderable part of the Anabaptiſts of Flanders, 
Germany, and Frieſland, concluded their debates in a 
conference held at Amſterdam, in the year 1630, and 
entered into the bonds of fraternal communion, each 
reſerving to themſelves a liberty of retaining certain 
opinions. This aſſociation was renewed and confirmed 
by new reſolutions, in the year 1649; in conſequence 
of which. the rigorous laws of Menno and his ſucceſſors 
were, in various reſpects, mitigated and correQed. Mo- 
ſheim's Eecl, Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 141, &c. vole v. p. 40. 8v0. 


| % diſcourſe, in the Greek church, is much 


indeed, was avowed by the ancient Mennonites, but it is 


ancient doctrine, many of the religious opinions, that diſ- 


they neither admit civil rulers into their communion, | 
nor allow any other members to perform the functions 


feet of ſtrangers, in conſequence of our Saviour's com- 
mand; the neceſſity of excommunicating and avoiding, | 


MEN 


MENOGENIEN, in Botany, a name by which fome authors 


| have called the-pz0nia, or common garden piony. _ 


* 
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NOLOGY, Mzxot.0c1um, from wins M N v0 
t 


ieh | K CNurcl e ſame 
„ wm ) MARTYROLOGY, or CALENDAR, in the Latin. 
be Greek menologium is divided. into the ſeveral months 
in the t of the 1. 

| the faints, with a bare commemoration of the names of 


. 5. | fuch whoſe lives were never written. The Greeks have 
detrimental to the authority of civil government; and, 


by an unexpected coalition, formed themſelves into one 


various menologies; and the Romans tax them with inſert— 
ing divers heretics, in their menolog ies, as ſaints.— Baillet 
treats of them at large. 

MENS E dome, icus, See DoMEs Tribus. 

MENSALIA, Mxxs4A Ls, ſuch parſonages or livings as 
were formerly united to the tables of religions houſes; 
and therefore by canoniſts called nenſal benefices. See 
PARSONAGE and BIN RICE. | 

MEN AS RlI, among the Romans, officers appointed to 
manage the public treaſury, being ſometimes three, and 
ſometimes five in number. 

ENSES, Cara uENIA, in Medicine, the monthly evacu- 


giving ſuck. 


By the Jewiſh law, a woman was unclean while the 
 menſirual blood flowed ; and the man who touched her, 
or the moveables ſhe had touched, was declared unclean. 
Levit. xv. | ; : | 

The menſes make one of the moſt curious and difficult 
phenomena in the whole human body ; for the explana- 
tion whereof many hypothe/is have been framed, thotigh 
the matter is yet ſcarcely aſcertained. 1 


It is generally agreed by all, chat the neceſſity women 


the expence, and ſupport them during the time of geſta- 
tion, was the final reaſon why this redundante at other 
times was given them, which continues whilſt this ne- 
ceſſity ſubſiſts, and ceaſes when, according to the con- 
ſtitution of the female ſtame, it is no longer required: 
but this is all they agree in. Some, not content with 
this occaſion alone, will have the men/truous blobd offend 
in quality more than quantity; which they argue from 
the pain it gives many women in the evacuation ; with 
many other idle notions. 


ly the prevailing opinion: though the ſmalleſt reflection 
would have ſhown the weaknels of it: for, had this pur- 
gation been owing to the influence of the moon, all wo- 
men of the ſame age and temperament, would have 
found itat the ſame periods and revolutions of the moon, 
7 at the ſame time; which all experience ſhews to be 
falſe. . : 
There are two other opinions, which carry with them 
great probability, and are argued with a great deal cf 
ſtrength and reaſon; in both which the quality of the 
blood is allowed to be innocent, but they ſtill ditter about 
the reaſon of its iſſue. The former is that of Dr. Bohn 
and Dr. Freind, who maintain this flux to be the reſult 
of a plethora, or plenitude; and to be evacuated only ſor 
relief againſt the quantity. | Ls 


ſels of a ſoperfluity of aliment, which, he thinks, re- 
mains over and above what is expended by the ordinary 
ways; and that women have this plethora, and not men, 
becauſe their bodies are more humid, and their veſſels, 
eſpecially the extremities of them, more tender, and 
their manner of living generally more inaCtive, than that 
of men ; and that theſe things concurring, are the occa- 
ſion that women do not perſpire ſuthciently to carry off 
the ſuperfluous alimentary parts, till they be accumulated 
in ſuch quantity as to diſtend the veſſels, and force their 
way through the capillary arteries of the zterus. It is 
ſuppoſed to happen to women more than the females of 
other ſpecies, which have the ſame parts, becauſe of the 
erect poſture of the former, and the vagina, and other 
canals, being perpendicular to the horizon; ſo that the 
preſſure of the blood is directed towatds their orifices : 
whereas in brutes they are parallel to the horizon, and 
the preſſure wholly is on the ſides of thoſe veſſels. The 
diſcharge, he thinks, happens in this part rather than in 
any other, as being more favoured by the ſtructuie of the 
veſſels ; the arteries being very numerous, and the veins 
ſinous and winding, and therefore more apt to retard the 
impetus of the blood, and conſequently, 1n a plethoric 
caſe, to occaſion the rupture of the extremities of the 
veſſels, which may laſt, till, by a ſuſhcient diſcharge, 
the veſſels are eaſed of their overload. | 
This is the ſubſtance of Dr. Freind's theory ; from haves 
| 2 


4 


year ; and contains an abridgment of the lives of 


ations from the uterus of women not with child, or not 


They are ſo called from en, Month, the period where- 
in they return. They are alſo called fHowers, courſes, & . 


are under for ſome extraordinary ſupply to compenſate 


r 
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Others aſcribe this effect to an imaginary dominion of 
the moon over the bodies of women. "This was former- 


Dr. Freind, who has maintained the cauſe of a plethora 
with the greateſt ſtrength and clearneſs, ſuppolcs, that 
this plethora ariſes from a coacervation in the blood-veſ- 


32 


* 


the os /; 


MEN 


he very mechanically and very philoſophically accounts 


Tor the ſymptoms. | 


To his argument, why women have menſes rather than 
men, we may add from Boerhaave, that, in the former, 
ne eg Jacrum is wider, and ſtands farther out, and the 
vs coccygis farther in; the oa innominata wider, and 
farther apart; and the loweſt of them, as well as the 
lower eminences of the 9s pubis, farther outwards than 
in the latter. 
panſion about thoſe bones, and the capacity of the pelvis, 
1s vaſtly great in proportion to thoſe of men; and yet, 
in a woman not pregnant, tbere is not much to fill this 
expanſe. Again, the foreſide of the thorax is ſmoother 
in women than in men, aud the blood-veſſels, lym- 
Phatics, adipoſe and nervous veſſels, membranes, and 
HOres, are much laxer in women than in men: whence 
all their cavities, cells, veſſels, &c. are more ealily re- 
pleniſhed, and the humours aggregated in them befides, 
that they are found to perſpire leſs than men, and to 
arrive much ſooner at their maturity, or axpn of increale. 
To which he adds the conſideration of the ſoft pulpous 
texture of the uterus, and the vaſt number of veins and 
arteries with which it is filled. | 
Hence, a healthy maid, being arrived at her growth, 


begins to prepare more nutriment than is required for | 


the ſupport of the body; which, as there is not to be any 
farther accretion, muſt of neceſſity fill the veſſels, and 
eſpecially thoſe of the uterus and breaſts, they being the 
leaſt compreſſed. Theſe will be dilated more than the 
others ; whence the lateral vaſcules evacuating their hu- 
mour into the cavity of the uterus, it will be filled and 
extended. Hence a pain, heat, and heavineſs, will be 
felt about the loins, pubes, &c. the veſlels of the uterus, 


at the ſame time, will be ſo dilated as to emit blood in- 
to the cavity of the uterus, and its mouth will be lubri- 


cated. and looſened, and blood iſſue out. As the quan- 
tity of blood is diminiſhed, the veſſels will be leſs preſſed, 
and will contract themſelves again cloſer, ſo as again to 


retain the blood, and let paſs the groſſer part of the ſe- 
rum; till at Jength only the uſual ſerum paſſes.” Again, 


there are more humours prepared, which are more eaſily 
lodged in veſſels once dilated; and hence the menſes go 
and return at various periods in vatious perſons. 


This hypotheſis, however plauſible, is oppoſed by Dr. 
Drake, who maintains, that there is no ſuch repletion, 


or, at leaſt that it is not neceſſary to menſtruation; 


arguing, that, if the menſes were owing to a plethora ſo 
accumulated, the ſymptoms would ariſe gradually, and 


the heavineſs, ſtiffneſs, and inactivity, neceſſary ſymp- 
toms of a plethora, would be felt long before the period 
were completed, and women would begin to be heavy 
and indiſpoſed ſoon after evacuation, and the ſymptoms 


would increaſe daily; which is contrary to all experi- 


ence z many women, who have them regularly and eaſi- 


1y, having no warning, nor any other rule to prevent an 
| Indecent ſurprize than the meaſure of the time; in 
which, ſome that have ſlipped, have been put to confu-| 
ſion and ſhifts, no ways conſiſtent with che notice a ple- 


thoric body would give. He adds, that even in thoſe 
who are difficultly purged this way, the ſymptoms, 
though very vexatious and tedious, do not make ſuch 


regular approaches as a gradual accumulation neceſla- | | 
rily requires. If we conſider what violent ſymptoms, 
come on in an hour, we ſhall be extremely puzzled to| 


find the mighty acceſſion of matter, which ſhould, in 
an hour, or a day's time, make ſuch great alterations. 
According to the hypotheſis, the laſt hour contributes 
no more than the firſt, and of conſequence the alteration 
ſhould not be greater in the one than in the other, ſet- 
ting aſide the bare eruption. Ss 

This is the ſubſtance of what is argued againſt Dr. 
Freind's theory; which, it muſt be owned, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe objeCtions, is ſtill the molt rational and 
conſiſtent that has yet been advanced. | 

"Thoſe who oppoſe it, give into the doctrine of fermen- 
tation, and maintain the evacuation of blood in thoſe 
parts to be the effect of an efferveſcence or ebullition of 
the blood. This opinion has been maintained by many, 


particularly by Dr. Charleton, Bale, De Graaf, and | 
Drake; the two firſt of whom ſuppoſe a ferment pecu- 


liar to the women, which produces this flux, and affects 
that part only, or at leaſt principal. Dr. Graaf, leſs 
particular in his notion, only ſuppoſes an efferveſcence 
of the blood, raiſed by ſome ferment, without aſſigning 
how it acts, or what it is. The ſudden turgeſcence of 
the blood occaſioned them all to think, that it aroſe from 
ſomething till then extraneous to the blood, and led 
them to the parts principally affected to ſeek for an ima- 
ginary ferment, which no anatomical inquiry could ever 
ſhew, or find any receptacle for, nor any reaſoning ne- 
ceſſarily infer. Again, that heat, which frequently ac- 
companies this turgeſcence, led them to think the cafe 


Hence in women, the latitude er ex- 


_— 


* 


— 


cContends, not only that it is neceſſary there ſhould be a 
| ferment, but a receptacle alſo for this ferment; conclug- 
ing; from the ſuddenneſs and violence of the ſymptoms, 


ſtill, and pretends to aſcertain the place, & c. both of the 


| gall which, by the way of the lacteals, inſinuating itſelf 
into the blood, may raiſe that efferveſcence, which oc. 


Io confirm this he alledges, that perſons of a bilious 


ſerous part of the blood, which is the vehicle of all the 


blood, or be gathered into proper receptacles; which is 


menſtruation ſhould not be in brutes; the pores of theſe 


whether in a natural, a regular, or diſeaſed caſe, flow na- 


have occurred of their commencing ſooner and continu- 
ing longer. There are, therefore, two critical periods in 


of diſpoſition, and ſtrait cloaths, are very injurious to 


| 1s ſeldom ſo inſtantaneous as to ſurpriſe them unawares. 


—_— 


more than a plethora, and that there was ſome extrace- 
dinary inteſtine motion at that time 
Dr. Drake improves on the doctrine of a ferment ; and 


that à great quantity 'muſt be conveyed into the blood in 
a ſhort time, and conſequently, that it muſt bave been 
ready gathered in ſome receptacle; where, while it was 
lodged, its action was reſtrained. But be goes farther. 


one and the other, making the gall-bladder to be the re- 
ceptacle, and the bile the ferment. This liquor he 
thinks well adapted to raiſe a fermentation in the bloog, 
when diſcharged into it in a quantity; and as it is con- 
tained m a receptacle that does not admit of a continual. 
iſſue, it may be there reſerved, till, in a certain period of 
time, the bladder becoming turgid and full, through the 
compreſſion of the incumbent viſcera, it emits the 


caſions the aperture of the uterine arteries. 


conſtitution have the menſes either more plentifully, or 
more frequently, than others; and that diſtempers, ma- 
nifeſtly bilious, are attended with ſymptoms reſembling 
thoſe of women labouring under difficult menſtruation. 
If it be objected, that on this principle, men ſhould have 
menſes as well as women, he anſwers, that men do not 
abound in bile ſo much as women, the pores of the 
former being more open, 'and carrying off more of the 


other humours ; and, conſequently, a greater part of each 
is diſcharged through them than in women, wherein 
the ſuperfluity muſt either continue to circulate with the 


the caſe in the bile. The ſame reaſon he gives why 


being manifeſtly more open than thoſe of women, as ap- 
pears from the quantity of hair which they bear; tor the 
vegetation whereof, a large cavity, and a wider aperture 
of the glands, is neceſſary, than where no ſuch thing is 
produced: yet there is ſome difference between the males 

and females even among theſe, ſome of the latter having 
their menſes, though not fo often, nor in the ſame form 
and quantity, as women, V 
He adds, that the ſeveral phenomena of the menſes, 


turally and readily from this hypotheſis ; and that what- 
ever may be accounted for from a plethora, or from any 
particular ferment, may, without any ſtraining, be ap- 
plied to this, | ; 

Females generally begin to menſtruate about the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, and ceaſe about fifty; though inſtances 


the lives of females, which require their particular at- 
tention. In order to eſcape the CHLOROS1s, and other 
ſimilar diſeaſes, incident to that period of life when the 
menſes commence, they ſhould avoid indolence and in- 
activity, and accuſtom themſelves to exerciſe in the open 
air as much as poſſible, Unwholeſome food, dulneſs 


females at this ſeaſon. The diſcharge in the beginning 


The eruption is generally preceded by ſymptoms that in- 
dicate its approach; ſuch as a ſenſe of heat, weight, 
and dull pain in the loins; diſtenſion and hardnets of 
the breaſts; head-ach ; loſs of appetite; laſſitude; pale- | 
neſs of the countenance; and ſometimes a ſlight degree 
of fever. When theſe ſymptoms occur, every thing 
ſhould be carefully avoided which may ob{truct the men- 
itrual flux, and all means uſed to promote it ; as fitting 
frequently over the ſteams of warm water, drinking warm 
diluting liquors, &e. When the menſes have begun to 
flow, great care ſhould be taken to avoid every thing that 
tends to obſtruct them ; ſuch as fiſh, and all kinds of food 
that are hard of digeſtion, and cold acid liquors. Cold 
is likewiſe hurtful at this period, as alſo anger, fear, 
grief, and other affections of the mind: from whatever 
cauſe this flux is obſtructed, except in the ſtate of preg- 
nancy, proper means ſhould be uſed to reſtore it: and 1: 
exerciſe in a dry, open, and rather cool air, wholeſome 
diet, generous liquors in a weak and languid ſtate of the 
body, chearful company, and amuſement fail, recoutie 
mult be had to medicine. When obſtructions proceed 
from a weak relaxed ſtate of the ſolids, ſuch medicines 
as tend to promote digeſtion, to brace the ſolids, and 
aſſiſt the body in preparing good blood, ought to be ulcd. 
The principal of theſe are iron and Peruvian bark, with 
other bitter and aſtringent medicines. Filings of iro! 
may be infuſed in wine or ale, two or three ounces to a 

| . quart, 


and after it has ſtood for two or three weeks, it 
= be filtered, and about half a wine-glaſs of it taken 
os a day: or prepared ſteel may be taken in the doſe 
of half a dram, mixed with a little honey or treacle, 


four times a day. As the breathing of ſome pa- 
ks y* affected by the uſe of iron, the following form 


of adminiſtering it will generally ſucceed: K lim. 


3 vi. gum. ammon. ſapon. Venet. ad 3 ij. ſpec. 
8 3 i. . 3 P. ſyrup. q. ſ. f. pil. mediocr. I he 
bark and other bitters may be taken in ſubſtance or infu- 
fion, as is moſt agreeable to the patient. When ob- 
ſtructions proceed from a viſcid ſtate of the blood, and 
for women of a groſs or full habit, evacuations and ſuch 
medicines as attenuate the humours, are neceſſary. The 
patient in this caſe ought to be bled, to bathe her feet 
frequently in warm water, to take now and then a cool- 
ing purge, and to live upon a ſpare thin diet. Her drink 
ſhould be whey, water, or {mall beer, and ſhe ought to 
take ſufficient exerciſe. A tea-ſpoonful of the tincture 
of black hellebore may alſo be taken twice a day ina cup 
of warm water. The fa] diureticus may be given from 
3 R to 3 ij, three times a day. A ſluggiſh, viſcid ſerum, 
may allo be corrected by repeated doſes of tinctura ſacra, 
or of the pil. Ruff. ad niniſtered fo as to keep the bowels 
from coſtiveneſs. When the head-ach and ſickneſs in 
the ſtomach affect the patients, Dr. Alſton extols the 


uſe of borax, given in a fluid ſtate. Opiates are often | 


very uſeful for removing thoſe ſpaſins which are excited 


b painful approach of the menſes, and which fre- | 
Et retard or obſtruct their courſe, This caſe of 


ainful menſtruation deſerves particular attention; be- 
cauſe it impairs the health of patients by its preſent et- 
fects, and ſeems to render them leſs prolific in future. 
Dr. Fothergill has afforded relief to ſeveral by the fol- 
lowing procels : let the patient have by her a few pills, 
conſiſting of extr. theb. gr. i. each, made ſoft with a 
little of any kind of conſerve. She is to take one of 
theſe pills the moment ſhe finds the pain attending this 
diſcharge coming on. A pill may be taken every hour 


till th: pain goes off; and more than two of theſe pills | 
will ſeidom be required; but it muſt be taken in fuch a 


quantity as to mitigate the pain. Let the patient keep 
either in or upon the bed, at leaſt in a recumbent poſ- 


ture; drinking moderately of any diluting liquor, as the | 


herb teas, weak whey, or thin broth. When the time 

is paſt, a courſe of chalybeate bitters, in ſmall doſes may 
be continued till within a few days of the return; and 
the belly ſhould be kept open by ſome proper laxative ; 


two or three grains of cathart. extract. with half the 


quantity of calx antimonii illota, taken every night, will 
often ſucceed perfectly well. This excruciating pain 
ſeems to be ſpaſmodic, and to proceed from the extreme 
irritability of the uterine ſyſtem. In caſes both of the 
retenſion and ſuppreſſion of the men/es, i. e. when they 
do not begin to flow at the period of life in which they 
may be expected, and when they ceaſe from other 


cauſes beſides conception, to return at their uſual and 


roper periods, the application of electricity is a very ef- 
a and out ag ae Mr. Birch, in his Con- 
ſiderations on the Efficacy of Electricity for removing 
Female Obſtructions, 1779, has enumerated ſeven caſes, 
in which the electrical power has been very ſucceſsfully 
employed. With reſpect to the mode of applying this 
remedy, Mr. Cavallo, in his Eſſay on the Theory and 
Practice of Medical Electricity, 1780, p. 63. fays, that 
ſmall ſhocks, i. e. of about one twentieth of an inch, 
may be ſent through the pelvis ; ſparks may be taken 
through the cloaths from the parts adjacent to the ſeat of 
the diſeaſe ; and alſo the electric fluid may be tranſmitted, 
by applying the metallic or wooden extremities of two di- 


rectors (ſee ELECTRICITY) to the hips, in contact with |. 


the cloaths, part of which may be removed, in caſe they 
are too thick, The number of ſhocks may be about twelve 


or fourteen ; the other applications may be continued for | 


two or three minutes. But either ſtrong ſhocks, or a 
ſtronger application of electricity than the patient can con- 
veniently bear, ſhould be carefully avoided; for by thoſe 
means, ſometimes more than a ſufficient diſcharge is oc- 
calioned, which is not eaſily cured. | | 
Mr. Birch adviſes one of the directors to b 

through the pocket, or down the back of the ſtays, ſo as 
to reach the lower part of the ſpine, nearly upon the 
os ſacrum, while the other is placed below the peak of 
the ſtays. When the directors are thus ſituated, the 
ſhock is expected to paſs immediately through that part 
of the pelvis which is included between the directors. 
One of them is then removed from under the peak of 
the tays, and placed under one foot, and afterwards un- 
der the other. Some lateral ſtrokes are afterwards tranſ- 
mitted acroſs the pelvis, after having introduced a di- 


rector through each pocket hole. 
When the obſtruction of the menſes is the effect of other 
Vor. III. Ne 223. | | 


e introduced 
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maladies inſtead of giving medicines to force that diſcharge 
which might be dangerous, endeavours ſhould be uſed to re- 
ſtore the patient's health and ſtrength. When that is ef- 
fected the other will return of courſe. 

When the menſtrual flux is too great, the patient be- 


comes weak, the colour pale, the appetite and digeſtion 
are bad, and cedematious ſwellin 


$8 of the feet, dropſies, 
and conſumptions, often enſue. This frequently happens 
to women about the age of forty- five or fifty, and is very 


ft 
difficult of cure. It ny proceed from a e life; 
a full diet, conſiſting chiefly of ſalted, high ſeaſoned, or 


acrid food; the uſe of ſpirituous liquors; exceſſive fa- 
tigue; relaxation; a diſſolved ſtate of the blood; violent 
paſſions of the mind, &c. In order to reſtrain the flux, 
the patient ſhould be kept eaſy both in body and mind. 
If it be very violent, ſne ought to lie in bed with her 
head low; to live upon a cool and ſlender diet, as veal 
or chicken broths, with bread, and to drink decoctions of 
nettle-roots, or the greater comfrey. If theſe fail, 
ſtronger aſtringents may be uſed, as 5 earth, alum, 
elixir of vitriol, the Peruvian bark, &c. Dr. Buchan 
directs two drams of alum, and one of Japan carth to be 
pounded together, and divided into eight or nine doſes, 
one of which may be taken three times a day. Per- 
ſons whoſe ſtomachs cannot bear the alum, may take 
two ſpoonfuls of the tincture of roſes three or four times 
a day, to each doſe of which ten drops of laudanum 
may be added. If theſe ſhould fail, half a dram of the be- 
ruvian bark, in powder, with ten drops of the elixir of 
vey may be taken in a glaſs of red wine four times 
a day. | 
The diſchargeof the menſesis interrupted naturally during 
pregnancy; but this is not always the caſe, becauſe ſome 
have been three months, ſome ſix months, and ſome dur- 
ing the whole time of geſtation, though in leſs quantity 
than at other times. "The men/es are moſtly interrupted 
during the time of giving ſuck ; though many women 
have a return about the third or fourth month after de- 
| livery, and almoſt all have been again in the ninth or tenth 
month. In caſes of obſtruction, the menſtrual blood hath 
diſcharged itſelf by other outlets. | 
It uſually happens that this periodical diſcharge ceaſes 
between the age of forty and fifty; and the ſeaſon in 
which this takes place, is critical to the ſex. However, 
thoſe who ſurvive this period, without contracting any 
chronical diſeaſe, become more healthy and vigorous than 
they were before. About this time, ſome are afflited 
with the well known ſymptoms of plethora, heat, fluſn- 
ings, reſtleſs nights, troubleſome dreams, and unequal 
ſpirits; others are attacked with inflammations of the 
bowels, or other internal parts; ſpaſmodic affections of 
various parts, ſtiffneſs in the limbs, ſwelled ancles, with 
pain and inflammation, the piles, and other eFeRs- of 
plenitude. Thoſe of full plethoric habits, accuſtomed to 
copious evacuations, will find great relief by bleeding fre- 
quently in moderate quantities, keeping the bowels lax, 
moderating their diet, and uſing ſufficient exerciſe, that 
is not too heating. If an immoderate flux of the meſes - 
happens at this period, it ſhould be reſtrained by gentle 
laxatives, cooling medicines, reſt, anodynes, a moſt 
ſparing not too liquid diet, rather than by very copious 
bleedings and aſtringents of any kind. Dr. F othergill 
obſerves that various purgations of aloes, the tinctura 
facra, pil. Ruff, elixir proprietatis, and other compoſi- 
tions of this kind, are recommended as proper purga- 
tives to be uſed on the ceſſation of the men/es. But many 
inconveniencies have ariſenfrom theſe heating medicines; 
as the piles, ftrangury, immoderate diſcharges of the 
menſes, racking pains in the loins, and other fimilar com- 
laints. Rhubarb, ſena, magneſia, ſulphur medicines, 
mall doſes of jalap, and various combinations of theſe, 
may be ſubſtituted in the room of the others, and will 
ſupply ſufficient variety to the preſcriber and patient. 
When the men/es are about to go off, they appear for the 
molt part irregularly both in time and quantity; once in 
a fortnight, three, tive, or ſix weeks; ſometimes very 
ſparingly, at other times in immoderate quantities. 
Gone loſtes of this kind are often prevented by taking 
away four or five ounces of blood, a few days after the 
ficſt menſtrual ſuppreſſion. If a patient has in early life 
been ſubject to cutaneous eruptions, ſore eyes, glandular 
ſwellings, or other obvious marks of morbid humours 
prep. in the conſtitution, and all which may have diſ- 
appeared about the time the menſes became regular, an 
iſſue is an adviſable drain, and may prevent many in- 
conveniences. If at this time ulcerous ſores break out 
about the ancles, or in other parts of the body, the 
ought to be continued open, or artificial drains ſuſtituted 
in their ſtead; for thoſe who will have them dried up are 
ſoon after carried off by acute diſeaſes, or fall into thoſe 
of a chronic nature, N Dom, Med, chap. xlviii. 
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MENSIS. See Mork. ä ö 


MENsfs chymicus. 
Mxxsis velitus. 


See MENSTRUUM. 
See FENCE-month. 


MENSORES, among the Romans, harbingers or officers, 


whoſe buſineſs it was to go and fix upon lodgings for the 
emperor, when he took a journey to any of the provinces. 
Their office was alſo to mark out encampments, and aſſign 
every regiment its poſt. 


Mensores alſo ſignified land-ſurveyors, architects, or ap- 


praiſers of houſes and public buildings. Thoſe likwiſe 
Who diſtributed the proviſions in the army, were called 
menſores frumentarn and ſervants who waited at table 
had the appellation of menſores. 


MxNsoRES was likewiſe the title of officers among the Ro- 


mans appointed to receive the proviſions brought to the 
city by ſea, and to ſee them carefully laid up and pre- 
ſerved in public granaries, of Which there were great 
numbers. | | 


MENSTRUAL, or MzxsTRuous, a term in Medicine, 


applied to the blood which flows from women in their 


ordinary monthly purgations. See MENSES. 


MENSTRUAL epadts. 


MEensTRUAL longitude of the moon. | 
MENSTRUUM, SoLvENT, or D1sS0LVENT, in Chemiſtry, 


MEnsTRUUMs may be divided into two claſſes : the firſt con- 
ſiſts of ſuch as are fluid; the ſecond of ſuch as are ſolid ; 


MensTRUUMs, fluid, are water, 


MENSTRUUMS, /o/id, are 


frruum be a fluid or ſolid. 


ftruum with regard to gold; for if you take an ounce of 


See EPACT. 
See ARGUMENT. 


any liquor that will diſſolve, that is, ſeparate the parts of 
hard bodies. 

"The term takes its riſe from this, that ſome chemiſts pre- 
tend the complete diſſolution of a mixed body cannot be 
effected in lets than forty days; which period they call a 
philoſophical month. Sa, | 
Aqua regalis is a men/?ruum for gold; aqua fortis, and 
ſpirit of nitre, for molt other metals; and common water 
for ſalts, &c. 

Menſtruum is properly defined a body, which, being ap- 
plied to, or intermixed with another, does fo diflolve it, 


as that all the diſſolving parts float among the parts dif- | 
ſolved, and fo divides it into its minuteſt parts, as that 


the parts of the diſſolvent are intermixed with thoſe of 
the body diſſolved. Whence it appears that every men- 
ftruum, in diſſolving a body, is likewiſe diffolved itſelf ; 
ſo as, with the body it diſſolves, to make up one body. 


that is, they are either actually divided, or they muſt be ſo 

before they act. | | + 
dew, oils, ſaline and acid 
ſpirits, alkalies, ſalts, &c. . 


fore they will diflolve : ſuch are molt ſalts, nitre, vitriol, 
&c. | | | 1 

All menſtruums, at the time they act as ſuch, that is, at the 
time they are diſſolving, act as fluids; whether ſuch men- 
Thus, e. g. ſilver, is a men- 


ſilver, melt it in the fire, and add a grain of gold, all the parts 
of the ſilver will intermix themſelves with the parts of 


the gold: ſo as that the gold and filver, which before were 


ſeparate, now make but one maſs. But gold and ſilver are 
only men/iruums as they are diffolved by the fire; i. e. as 
they are rendered fluid. | | 


As many more things might be done in chemiſtry than 


we now find practicable it we had more men/truums than 
are at preſent known, it muſt be a ſubject of infinite uſe 
in chemiſtry to diſcover new ones. To this purpoſe let 
it be conſidered, that in whatever way falts are united 


with other ſalts, new men//ruuns are produced by the | 


mixture. 

Thus if pure alkali be added to a ſolution of ſea-falt, 
earthy matter is precipitated, and the ſalt afterwards ob- 
tained by cryſtallization, from the clear liquor, will be a 


ſca- ſalt much purer than before, and capable of acting on 


7 2 


bodies in a different manner. 


The ſame fixed alkali being added to the brine of nitre, 


makes the liquor thick and milky, and precipitates an 


_ earthy matter: after which the nitre, obtained by cryſtal- 


lization, is much purer than before. 

When fixed alkali is added to the brine of ſal ammoniac, 
it lays hold of the acid of that ſalt, and ſets the volatile 
alkali of the compoſition free, and fuffers it to fly off in 
the air, leaving only a very pure and fixed fea-falt at the 
bottom of the veſſel. If a pure volatile alkali be added 
to the brine of ſea-falt, it makes the liquor thick, then 
purifies it, and flies off; and it does the ſame when added 
to a ſolution of nitre; and when added to a ſolution of 
ſal ammoniac, it, in like manner, purifies the ſalt with- 
out altering its nature, and flies off as it was poured on. 
Vegetable acids produce but little alteration on being 
mixed with ſea-ſalt, nitre, and fal ammoniac. Ferment- 
ed vegetable acids, even after being purified by diſtilla- 


tion, produce no great alteration when mixed with the 


fame ſalts. Tf calcined vitriol, or alum be mixed with 
nitre and diſtilled, they yield aqua fortis, which contains 


ſuch as muſt be made fluid be- | 


— — 
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nothing of the acid vitriol, or alum, but is a me 
rit of nitre; and if mixed with ſea-falt, 
the ſame manner, the produce is a ſpirit 
with nitre and ſea- ſalt together, they make an aqu 
So if nitre and caleined vitriol be melted together ; 
open fire, the acid of the nitre is diſcharged, and a Fs 
of tartarum vitriolatum is left behind. - Sea-falt, tre * 
in the ſame manner, leaves a ſort of Glauber's Gale ya 
hind ; and, in general, what way ſoever it be b ws 
ſalts are joined with faits, new faline Nodusz 
new men/truums will ariſe; whence the art of chemiſt; 
may be perpetually improved, and new menſtruums wil 
give new phenomena on different bodies. New Ao 
truums of particular virtues may alſo be made, b = 
rout. combining the known menſtruums together; r 
this may be done by an almoſt infinite variety of Bal * 
much may be alſo done by reducing every known 4 ; 
ſiruum to its utoſt degree of purity. And, laſth 75 
reducing ſome of them into the minuteſt particles th 
can be reduced to, whether by art or nature; for u = 
theſe three particulars the extaaordinary. ſkill of the chick 
chemiſts ſeems principally to depend. For inſtance, ſu 
poſe an extremely pure, ſtrong, and ſubtle fermented by: 
getable acid was wanting: take fine verdigriſe prepared 
trom copper corroded by the ſubtile vapour of a ferment. 
ing acid; add to it twenty times its weight of the ſtronoeft 
diſtilled vinegar that can be made; digeſt them together 
till the verdigriſe is thoroughly diflolved, and the whole 
become a deep green liquor; purify this by filtration 
and inſpiſſate it over a gentle fire to a pellicle ; ſet it in a 
quiet place, where it will ſhoot into cryſtals like eme- 
ralds, conſiſting of an acid vinegar and diſſolved copper ; 
pour off the liquor, collect the cryſtals, and evaporate 3 
before; and by this means collect all the cryſtals that can 
be obtained; then dry theſe, and diſtil them in a retort 
and the produce will be a moſt pure and ſtrong vegetable 
acid, nor in the leaſt partaking of the nature of copper. 
But this experiment will not ſucceed with lead, tin, or 
any other of the metals ſoluble in vinegar ; for the copper 
attracts the acid free of its water, and again reſtores it 
unaltered ; but the others, though they equally attract 
and ſeparate it, yet always yield it altered and impure. 
Zwelter imagined this acid to be the alkaheſt, or univer- 


re ſpi- 
and treated 515 
of ſalt; and if 


a regia. 


ſal diflolvent ; but Tachenius ſoon proved that it was no 


other than diſtilled vinegar of a much greater purity than 


| - uſual: 


To ſhew that by the compounding one menſiruum with | 
another, new, and often excellent falts may be produced, 

let it be conſidered, that the regenerated tartar, properly 

prepared, may be intimately united to a pure alcohol, and 
thus produce a vegetable men/?ruum, compoſed by the 
molt cloſe union, of the moſt ſubtile vegetable particles, 
viz. alkali, acid, and ſulphur ; whence the effect of ſuch 
a liquor cannot but be extremely great, both as a men- 
ſtruum and a medicine. So again, if a pure ſtrong al- 
kaline ſpirit be united with pure alcohol, it produces an 
admirable men/truum, called the offa Helmontii, which 


_ intimately diſſolves diſtilled vegetable oils, and thus, 


makes a men/Iruum compounded of the genuine veget- 
able ſulphur, and an alkali, and is perhaps one of the 
beſt medicines, as well as the beſt men/iruums hitherto 
known. 5 : | 
In like manner pure ſpirit of nitre ſaturated with the al- _ 
kaline ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, makes a kind of volatile 
nitre, and thus affords an opportunity of examining, by 
experiments, whether the great things expected from a 
volatile nitre, by the chemiſts, will be performed by it 
or not, Experiments of this kind are extremely worth 
proſecuting, It is not certain whether any men/trunm 
will diflolve any ſubſtance without the afliffance of fire, 
as no experiment could ever be made in any place defti- 
tute of all fire; there being evidently fire in our utmoſt 
known degree of cold; and we all know that ee 
of whatever kind, act greatly the better for being afiſted 
by heat, 1 
Menſtruums can ſcarce act as ſuch, unleſs reduced to a 
fluid form, or at leaſt approaching thereto ; this is chiefly 
iven them by means of fire, air, water, and &ritut- 
heſe are the four cauſes which uſually excite latent 
powers of menſiruums. Certain menſtruums contain à 
cauſe within themſelves apparently capable of exciting 
motion, though in reality it depends upon the near p- 
proach of ſome other body. Thus ſtrong ſpirit of nitre 
confined in a cloſe veſlel, yields an acid/fume conſtant} 
playing about the ſurface of the liquor, and iſſuing out 
whenever the veſſel is unſtopped. So alfo the alkaline puit 
of ſal ammoniac yields a fume never obſerved to be ® 
reſt ; and the ſpirit of this ſalt, made with lime, yields 
a fume much more volatile and moveable : all the bodies 
of this kind therefore ſtrangely retain, and ſtrangel) © 
cite motion. We are always to remember alſo that ally 
even in the coldeſt places, has always a ſtrong m_— 
| motio 
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motion, and therefore may often excite theſe motions in] and the gold again reduced into a body, yielded, upon 
theſe bodies; as on the other hand ſolutions are often | a ſecond ſolution, more of the white powder. 
immediately performed by means of the motion peculiar der he melted down into a metal, anſwering in colour, 
to the men/fruum ariſing from it; while another motion | malleability, 3 in aqua fortis, and in bitterneſs to 
ol a different kind, and proceeding from a different cauſe, the taſte of that ſo ution, to ſilver. Hence he infers, 
would not produce the effect. I'hus, for inſtance, if a] that notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed unchangeableneſs of 


fine piece of Englith chalk be calcined in a ſtrong fire, or 
even in the focus of a burning-glaſs, it will ſcarce alter | ſilver, or at leaſt into a new kind of metal very different 
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gold, this experiment ſhews it to be really changeable into 


its nature by this violent motion, nor again by being ex- | from gold. And he therefore concludes, that there is 

poſed to a hot or cold air, either at reſt, or agitated by | no impoſſibility in the nature of the things, that one me- 

winds ; and though if long boiled in water, or a brine of tal ſhould be tranſmuted into another, Ibid. p. 260. 

ſalt of tartar, it will not diſſolve; yet it immediately | 262. | 

melts and diſappears when put into cold vinegar : whence | | By diſtolving gold in this menſiruum peracutum, Mr. Boyle 
we fee there is a very great difference between the mo- alſo tells us, he made the gold riſe. in the retort, in the 

tion excited by the reciprocal force of the ſolvent and top and neck of which it was fou in the form of yel- 


ſolvend, and the motion excited by fire, air, water, and] low and reddiſh ſublimate. W rks 
impulſe. The acrimony of a men/!r um, with reſpect to 377. See PHILOSOPHER's one. 


Abr. vol. i. p. 263. 


2 human body, fo as to excite pain, corrode or conſume | MENSTRUUM, 1univer/al, See ALKAHEST. | 
the parts thereof, is no ſign that ſuch a menſtruum is | MENSTRUUMS, as 19 the afion off fir Iſaac Newton ac- 


ſuited to diſſolve other bodies, as appears from oil of vi- 


counts for it from the acids wherewith they are impreg- 


triol, ſpirit of nitre, ſpirit of ſalt, and aqua regia, which | nated. The particles of acids are found to be endued 
though they readily conſume fleſh, yet do not conſume | with a ſtrong attractive force, wherein their activity con- 
or diffolve wax and ſulphur, though theſe two may be | fiſts, and by virtue whereof they diſſolve bodies. Theſe 
eaſily diſſolved in the body. Many bodies incapable of acids he ſuppoſes of a middle nature between water and 


ſolution in certain men/?ruums, may be ſuited for diſfolv- | hard bodies, and to attract both. By this attraction the 
ing therein, by being previouſly diſſolved in other men- gather dener about the particles of bodies, whether 
Hiruums. Thus if common ſulphur be boiled ever ſo long metallic, ſtony, or the like, and adhere to them ver 


in alcohol, it diſſolves no more than a ſtone in water; cloſe, fo as ſcarce to be ſeparable from them by diſtilla- 
but if the ſulphur be firſt melted with ſalt of tartar into | tion, or ſublimation. Thus ſtrongly atrracted and ga- 
a duſky maſs, the alcohol will then diffolve it: fo alſo | thered together on all ſides, they raiſe, disjoin, and ſhake 
powdered antimony remains untouched after boiling in | afunder, the particles of bodies, i. e. they diſſol ve them; 
alcohol; but if firſt boiled to a dry maſs in an alkaline | and by the attractive power whereby they ruſh againſt 
lixiviumz this maſs preſently yields a golden tincture to the particles of the bodies, they move the fluid, and fo 
alcohol. Some chemiſts have conceived ſo highly of this | excite heat, ſhaking ſome of the particles to that degree 
regular and ſucceſſive application of different menſiruums, | as to convert them into air, and ſo generating bubbles. 
particularly Mr. Boyle and Mr. Homberg, that they ſay See Acin. | . | | 
even metals may by this means be reſolved into their com- | Dr. Keil gives us the theory or foundation of the action 
ponent running mercury and fixing ſulphur. Thus they | of men/iruums, in ſeveral propoſitions ; which the reader 
aſſert, that if ſilver be firſt diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and | may find recited under the article ATTRACTION. See 
then long digeſted with pure fixed alkali, and afterwards | alſo FrremenTATION, _ | | 
ſeveral times ſublimed with fal ammoniac, it will at | From thoſe propoſitions we ſee the reaſons of the different 
length by means of theſe reſcuſcitating ſalts, afford a | effects of different men/ruums; why ſome bodies, for 


| true running mercury; in which operation the acids pro- inſtance metals, diſſolve in a ſaline men/truum others 
cure an entrance for the alkalies into the ſubſtance of the | again, as reſins, in a ſulphureous one, &c. particularly 
metal; as the fixed alkalies procure admiſſion to the vo- why ſilver diſſolves in aqua fortis, and gold only in aqua 


latile ones, which elſe could not enter. Boerhaave waves | regalis ; all the varieties whereof are accountable for, 
diſputing upon the point, whether the metals can be thus from the different degrees of coheſion, i. e. of attraction 
reſolved into their running mercuries, and only affirms, in the parts of the body to be diflolved, the different dia- 
that after many trials, he was never able to effect it. | meters and figures of its pores, the different degrees of 


Boerh. Chem. part i. p. 562, ſeq. 


attraction in the euſtruum, and the different diameters 


It is an error to think a menſtruum cannot be too | and figures of its parts. 


ſtrong. Oil of vitriol diluted with ſeveral times its weight 


Suppoſe, e. gr. the attraction of gold to that of filver to 


of water, diſſolves iron beſt. So aqua fortis diluted, be as a to /; and of filver to aqua fortis as þ to 4; but 
works beſt in lead. And Mr. Boyle makes the like ob- | that of aqua fortis to aqua regia as 4 to e; let / ſignify 


ſervation as to the ſolution of ſilver. 


very many both of the natural and artificial kind; the | filver : if the diameters of the particles / be greater than 
natural are blood, ſerum, gall, urine, ſaliva, rennet, | the diameters of the pores of gold, they can never diſſolve 
whey, butter-milk, &c. mott of which, being properly] the gold, let their attractive force be ever fo ſtrong, But 


employed, will either produce or diſcharge colours, and | 
Might be made ſerviceable in the painting and dying 
| trades. Thus recent urine diſcharges the common ink, 
out of linen, &c. Blood affords, by proper management, 


the noble Pruſſian blue; and gall is a natural yellow, 
well deſerving to be treated in the manner of blood in 


if þ—f xd be greater than g, then the ſilver will yield to 
the menſiruum whoſe particles are /, and leſs than the 


will never diffolve in the menſtruum, the particles where- 
of are 7, and the attractive force e. But if a—exr 


that preparation. Of the artificial kind are the ſpirit of be greater than c, the menſiruum made up of the particles 
urine produced by chemiſtry, which ſerves to produce, | 75 and whoſe attractive force is c will be able to pene- 
alter, and deſtroy a vaſt number of colours. The li- trate and diflolve the gold. NN oi 
quors diſtilled from recent, or fermented whey, butter- How a men/iruum may ſuſpend bodies much heavier than 


milk, &c. might be allo found of great value ; and va- 


itſelf, which very often happens, may be conceived by 


rioully compounding theſe ſeveral animal ſubſtances, even | conſidering, that the parts of no fluid can be fo eaſily fe- 
by random trials, or chance experiments, new diſcoveries parated, but they will a little reſiſt, or retard the deſcent 
in colours might be made ; though much more, probably, of any heavy bodies through them ; and that this reſiſtance 
by a right reaſoning and analogy. As, for inſtance, the is, cœteris paribus, {till proportionable to the ſurface oi 


common bones burnt to a blackneſs, being found to the deſcending bodies; but the ſurfaces of the bodies do 


afford the bone black, the experiment was caſily trans- by no means increaſe, or decreaſe, in the ſame propor- 
ferred to ivory, and ſo the ivory black was 3 tion as their ſolidities do; for the ſolidity increaſes as the 


and ſo of the reſt. Shaw's Lectures, p. 183. 


cube, but the ſurface only as the ſquare of the diameter. 


MENSTRUUM peracutum. Mr. Boyle gives the name of Small bodies, therefore, will have much larger ſurfaces, 
menſtruum peracutum to a meuſiruum made by pouring on] in proportion to their ſolid contents, than larger bodies 
the rectified oil of butter of antimony as much ſtrong will; and conſequently, when exceedingly diminiſhed, 


ſpirit of nitre as would ſerve to precipitate out of it all | 


may eaſily be buoyed up in the liquor. 


ie bezoarticum minerale; and then with a ſmart fire For a fuller account of the nature and operation of dif- 


diſtilling off the liquor which would come over, and co- 
hobating it upon the antimonial powder. Works Abr. 
vol. i. p. 260, 377. 8 

He put ſome highly reſined gold into a large proportion 
of this menſtruum peracutum, where it Mfolved ſlowly 
and quietly ; and he found at the bottom of the glaſs a 
conſiderable quantity of white powder, which the men- 
firuum would not touch, and which was alſo indiſſoluble 


in aqua regia, The ſolution of gold being abſtr ated, 
I 


ferent men/rua, fee Dis$0LVENT, Dis$0LUTION, SOL», 
VENT, and SOLUTION. * 
MegnsrRUuUM, in Pharmacy, chiefly denotes a body that 
will extract the virtues of ingredients by infuſion, decoc- 
tion, or the like. See EXTRACT, INFUSION, and DE- 
COCTION, | 

MENSURATION, the a& or att of MEASURING, 
MENTAL, ſomething that relates, or is reſtrained, to the 

operation of the underſtanding. ; 


Thus 


This po- 


the magnitude of particles in aqua fortis, and „ thoſe in 
 MexsrRUUM, animal. There are of the animal men/truums | aqua regia; c the coheſion of gold, and 7 the coheſion of 


pores of ſilver; and if b—e x r be leſs than g, the ſilver | 


C 
$ 
' 
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Thus, a mental prayer is ſuch a one as is made merely in 
+ the mind, without pronouncing one word of it. 
Mental reſervations are the refuge of hypocrites, See 
| RESERVATION. | 
MENTHA, in Botany. See Minr. | 
MENTUM, in Anatomy, the lower part of the FACE, be- 
neath the mouth; which we otherwiſe diſtinguiſh by the 
name of chin. i 
MENTZELIA, in Botany, a genus of the po/yandria mono- 
 gynia claſs. Its characters are theſe ; the flower has hve | 
petals, ſomewhat longer than the five-leaved ſpreading 
empalement, and many ere& briſtly ſtamina; from the 
long cylindrical germen, which is ſituated under the 
flower, ariſes a hriſtly ſtyle ; the germen turns to a Cy- | 
lindrical long capſule, with one cell, containing many 
ſmall ſeeds. There is one ſpecies, a native of La Vera 
Cruz. | 
MENYANTHES, in Botany. See Bog-BEAN. = 
MEPHITIS, or MErHTTICAL exhalation, denotes à poi- 
ſonous and noxious ſteam iſſuing out of the earth. See 


Daur and Mephitic Alx. See allo EFFLUVIA, and | 


GROTTO del Cani. | 
Meenir1s, in Mythology, is a name given to Juno, be- 
cauſe ſhe is ſuppoſed to preſide over itinking exhalations, 


or corrupted and noxious air; and hence it was uſed to | 


fignify ſuch noxious air itſelf. According to Scaliger, 


the world is Etruſcan, and derived from the Syrians, | 


with whom it ſignified any ſtinking ſmell. Juno had a 
temple among the Hirpines under this appellation. 
MER.— Oufter le MER. See OUSTER. 
MERCATOR's chart, or prejettion, is a fea-chart, or 
projection of the ſurface of the earth in plano. : 
For the conſtruction, uſe, advantages, &c, of which, | 
ſee Mercator's CHART. | ES | 
MxkcArok's /ailing, is that performed loxodromically, by 
means of Miercator's charts. See Mercator's SAILING. 
MERCATORUM #e/um, among the Romans, a feſtival 
kept by the mercantile people on the ides or 15th of May, 
in honour of Mercury, to whom they ſacrificed a ſow ; 
then ſprinkling themſelves with the water of a fountain 
called aqua Mercurii, they prayed the God to proſper | 
their trade. | | | 
_ MERCHANT, mercator, is one who buys and trades in 
any thing : and as merchandize includes all goods and 


| wares expoſed to ſale in fairs or markets, fo the word | 


merchant formerly extended to all ſorts of traders, buyers, 


and ſellers. But every one that buys and ſells is not at | 


this day under the denomination of a merchant ; only 
thoſe who traffic in the way of commerce, by importa- 
tion or exportation, or carry on buſineſs by way of barter 
or exchange, and who make it their living to buy and ſell, 
by a continued affiduity, or frequent negociation in the 
myſtery of merchandizing, are eſteemed merchants. Thoſe 
who buy goods, to reduce them by their own art or 1n- 
duſtry, into other forms than they are of, and then to 
ſell them, are artificers and not merchants. Bankers, and 
ſuch as deal by exchange, are properly called merchants, 
Lex. Mercat. or Merch. Com. 23. | | | 
The mercantile profeſſion is eſteemed noble, and inde- 
pendent. In France, by two arrets of Louis XIV. the 


one of 1669, the other of 1701, the nobility are allowed | 


to trade, both by land and fea, without derogating from 
their nobility : and we have frequent inſtances of mer- 
chants ennobled in that country, in regard to the utility 
of their commerce, and the manufactures they have ſet 
up. In Bretagne, even a retail trade does not derogate | 
from nobility. 8 „„ 
When the nobles of that province are diſpoſed for com- 
merce, they let their nobility ſleep; that is, they do not 
loſe it, but only ceaſe to enjoy the privileges of their no- 
bleſſe while their commerce continues; and re-aſſume it 
on their giving over trade, without any letters or inſtru- 
ment of re- habilitation. Tons 
In republics trading is ſtill more valued ; but no where 
more than in England, where the younger ſons and bro- 
thers of the beſt families are frequently bred up to mer- 
chandize, Add to this, that many of the Italian princes 


are the principal merchants of their ſtates; and think it | 


no diſcredit to make their palaces ſerve as warehouſes ; 


and that many of the kings of Aſia, and moſt of thoſe of | MERCHANT court, or Court-MERCHANT, a kind of judi- 


the coaſt of Africa and Guinea, traffic with the Eu- 
ropeans, ſometimes by their miniſters, and ſometimes in 
perſon. 

There are companies of merchants in London for carry- 
ing on conſiderable joint- trade to foreign parts. See 
COMPANY. 

Beſides theſe companies, there are other merchants, who 
are diſtinguiſhed by the country to which they trade; as 
Dutch merchants, who trade to the Weſc Indies; Canary 
and Portugal merchants: Italian merchants, who trade 
to Leghorn, Venice, &c. French, and Spaniſh merchants.| 
The law of England, as a commercial Country, pays al 


30. that all merchants, unleſs before 


longer time, 


_ abound, or are more rare, in one country than another; 


very particular regard to foreign merthants, in innume 
able inſtances. "Thus it is wrovided by Magna —— 
0. nd publicly pro. 
hibited, ſhall have ſafe conduct to depart from, to come 
into, or tarry in, and to go through England, for the 
exerciſe of merchandize, without any unreaſonable im- 
poſts, except in time df war: and if a war breaks out 
between us and their country, they ſhall be attached, if 
in England, without harm of body or goods, till the 
King, or his chief juſticiary, be inflirmid how Our mer. 
chants are treated in the land with which we are at war: 
and if our's are ſecure in that land, they ſhall be ſecure 
in our's. Upon which Monteſquieu remarks, with ad- 
miration, that the Engliſh have made the protection of 
foreign merchants one of the articles of their national 
liberty: and alſo, that the Engliſh know better than any. 
other people upon earth, how to value at the ſame 4 | 
theſe three great advantages, religion, liberty, and com. 
merce. In this reſpect their diſpoſition is very different 
from the genius of the Roman people; who, in their 
manners, their conſtitution, and even in their lays treated 
commerce as a diſhonourable employment, and prohibited 
the exerciſe of it to perſons of birth, rank, or fortune: 
and equally different from the bigotry of the canonifts, 
who looked on trade as inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity, and 
determined at the council of Melfi, under pope Urban II. 
A. D. 1090, that it was impoſſible with a ſafe conſcience 
to exerciſe any traffic, or follow the profeſſion of the law. 
See COMMERCE. | | Es 
If a difference ariſe between the king and any foreign 
ſtate, alien merchants are to have forty days notice, or 
to ſell their effects and leave the kingdom. 
27 Ed. HI. 3 + | i | 
The principal qualifications requiſite for the profeſſion of 
a merchant, are, 1. To know how to keep books lingle 
or double, viz. journals, ledgers, and others. 2. Lo 
draw invoices, contracts, charter-parties, policies of 
aſſurance, bills of exchange, letters miſſive, &c. 3. To 
know the relations between the money, weights, and 


Ce 


__ meaſures, of ſeveral countries. 4. To know the places 


where the ſeveral kinds of merchandize are manufactured, 
in what manner made, what the materials compoſed of, | 
and whence ; the preparation the materials require before 
they are wrought ; and the merchandizes afterwards. 5. 
The lengths and breadths of ſtuffs, as ſilks, wools, hairs, 
linens, &c. the regulations of the places where they are 
manufactured ; and their different prices at different ſea- 
ſons. 6. The dying, and the ingredients for the forma- 
tion of the different colours. 7. The merchandizes that 


their kinds and qualities; and the manner of trafficking 
in them to the beſt advantage, whether by land, by ſea, 
or river. 8. The commodities permitted or prohibited, 
both for the import and export of a ſtate. . The price 
of exchange, according to the courſe of ſeveral places, 
and what it is that raiſes or lowers it. 10. The duties 
to be paid, both at the import and export of wares, ac- 
cording to the uſage of the place, the tariffs, regulations, 
&c. 11. The manner of packing, bailing, and tunning 
merchandizes, to keep them either in magazines, or in 
VOYages, &c. 12. On what terms a merchani-veſſel 
may be freighted and inſured. 13. The goodneſs and 
value of every thing requiſite for the conſtruction or re- 
fitting of vellets, the prices of woods, cordage, malts, 
anchors, ſails, and other neceffaries. 14. The wages 
ordinarily given captains, officers, and failors ; and the 
manner of contracting with them. 15. The foreign 
languages, which may be reduced to four principal ones; 
viz. the Spanith, uſed almoſt through all the Eaſt, parti- 
cularly on the coaſt of Africa, from the Canaries to the 
Cape of Good Hope ; the Italian, uſed throughout the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean, and many places of the 
Levant ; the Teutonic or German, uſed throughout moſt 
countries of the North; and the French, which is now 
become almoſt univerſally current. 16. The conſular 
juriſprudence, the laws, cuſtoms, companies, colonies, 
chambers of inſurance, conſulates in the ſeveral coun- 
tries; and, in general, all the ordinances, regulations, 
and policies, relating to commerce, | err 


catory power, inveſted in merchants, choſen for that put- 
poſe, in ſeveral parts of Europe: in order to decide and 
determine in a ſummary way, all differences and litiga- 
tions among themſelves and their dependents. 

The affairs of merchants are accompanied with ſuch wa- 
riety of circumſtances, ſuch new and unuſual contingen- 
cies, which change and differ in every age, with a multi- 
tude of niceties and punctilios; and thoſe again altering 
as the cuſtoms and uſages of countries and Rates de 
alter, that it has been found impracticable to make any 
laws that could extend to all caſes: and our law itſe! 
does tacitly acknowledge its own iinperfection iu this 25 
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by allowing the cus roof merchants to paſs a kind of 


law in caſes of difficulty. 


McercHanT-/hip. See SHIP. 
'MgrcHanT-law. See Law. 5 
Menchaxr-Hutute. See STATUTE. 


MzRCHANT, tenant per ſtatute. See T ENANT. 

MERCHENLAGE, Merciorum lex, was the law of the peo- 
ple here called the Mercians. Camden, in his Britannia, 
ſays, that in the year 1016, this kingdom was divided 
into three parts; whereof the Weſt Saxons had one, go- 
verning it by the laws called Welt Saxonlage, which con- 
tained theſe nine ſhires, viz. Kent, Suſſex, Surrey, Berks, 
Hampſhire, Wilts, Somerſet, Dorſet, and Devon; the 
Danes had the ſecond, containing fifteen ſhires, 1. e. York, 
Derby, Nottinghain, | Leiceſter, Lincoln, Northampton, 


Bedford, Bucks, Hertford, Eilex, Middleſex, Norfolk, | 


Suffolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, waich was go- 
verned by the laws called Danelage : and the third part 
was in poſſeſſion of the Mercians, whoſe laws were called 
Merchenlage, and contained eight ihires, Glouceſter, Wor- 
ceſter, Hereford, "Warwick, Oxford, Cheſter, Salop, 
Stafford; from which three, king William I. choſe the 
beſt, and with the other laws ordained them to be the laws 


MERCHET. See MARCHET. 


MERCURIAL, ſomething that conſiſts of or bears a re- 


lation to mercurys O quick-ſilver . 
We fay alſo, a mercurial perſon, to denote a perſon of a 


briſk, volatile complexion ; ſuch perſons being ſuppoſed | 


by aftrologers to be under the more immediate influence 
of the planet Mercury. We ſay, mercurial tumes, mer- 
curial ſpirits, & c. with reference to the mineral mercury. 
MseRCURIAL medicines. See MEERCURIALS. - 5 
MEgRcuRIAL phoſphorus, ſalivation, thermometer, See the 
ſubſtantives. | 
MERCURIAL unguents, fr ions, &c. See SALIVATION. 
MERCURIAL waters. See WATER. | 


MERCURIALS, medicines compoſed or prepared of | 


MERCURY, or quick-ſilver. | | . 
The principal of the claſs of mercurials are, mercurius 
albus, or white precipitate of mercury; ſweet and cor- 


roſive ſublimate of mercury; calomel ; artificial cinna- 


bar; turbith mineral; prince's powder; æthiops mineral, 
&c. See each under its proper article. | | 


The medicinal efficacy of mercury depends on its extreme | 
diviſibility, and the fineneſs of its particles, and on their 
gravity or weight. By means of the firſt, it finds a | 
paſſage into the inmoſt receſſes of the animal ſtructure, 


and, when properly guarded, does not exert itſelf till it 
comes into the remoteit ſcenes of action; where moſt 
other medicines either do not arrive, or at leaſt not till 


their force is abated. This property it has in common 


with camphor. 


Buy the latter it is enabled to make ſtill more conſiderable 


alterations in the animal œconomy, by rendering the 


Auids thinner, and breaking open the ſecretory paſſages; 


and this effect it has in common with chalybeats. 


It may be added, that the ſame property whereby it be- | 


comes ſo powerful a deobſtruent, indicates, that it is to 


be avoided in hectics, and all caſes where the conſtitution | 
is drawn low by too profuſe evacuations : in regard er- 


curials tend to keep up or increaſe the exceſs of impetus 
in the fluids, and that over-capacity in the ſecretory 
orifices, wherein the defect of ſuch a conſtitution ſeems 
to conſiſt. . | 


MERCURIALIS, in Botany. See Mercury. 


MERCURIFICATION, in Meta!lurgic Chemiſtry, the ob- 


taining the mercury from metallic minerals in its fluid 
form. For the effecting this, thoſe who have been en- 
gaged in theſe reſearches, have propoſed three methods. 
The firſt is by means of a certain mercury, ſo prepared 
as to have a ditlolving power, by which it could take up 
the mercuries of metals in the fame manner as water 
dlolves falt from aſhes. The ſecond is by means of cer- 
tun regenerating falts, ſuch as ſal ammoniac, which are 
to detain the more earthy parts of metals, and leave their 
mercuries ſeparate or inſeparable from them by ſublimation 
or otherwiſe; and the third method is by means of a large 
lens or burning glaſs, in the focus whereof if any metal 
be applied, its mercurial part is ſaid to ſeparate and go 
off in fume, which when collected and condenſed, appears 
to be running mercury. | 

The firſt of theſe methods would be very eaſy, if the 
Proper mercury were to be readily produced; the ſecond 
is extremely lab@rious, and requires much patience and 
'cicration., But the third ſeems eaſy enough, and prac- 
ticable to advantage, when a glaſs of three or four feet 
anner is at hand, the ſky ſerene, and the ſun ſhines 

g. | | 

For other proceſſes, the reader may conſult Junker's 
Conſpectus Chemiæ. But theſe mercurified metals, or 


their mercurial principl dered bl ind of 
Vol. III. N 223. 8 


of the kingdom. Camd. Brit. p. 94. See Common Luzw. | 


wie are ſtill at a loſs to determine; as not knowing the 


ſun. 


philoſophical mercury, which, although they refemble or- 
dinary mercury, are nevertheleſs faid, by perſons exerciſed 
in ſuch ſtudies, to differ from it conſiderably, by having 


a greater ſpecific gravity, by more effectually penetrating 


and diflolving metals, by a {tronger adheſion to thefe, and 
by a leſs volatility. 


MERCURY, », in Afironomy, the ſmalleſt of the inferior | 


planets, and the neareſt to the ſun. | 

The mean diſtance of Mercury from the ſun is to that of 
our earth from the ſun as 387 to 1000 : and his real di- 
ſtance from the ſun 36,841,468 miles. The inclination 
of its orbit, that is, the angle formed by the plane of 
its orbit with the plane of the ecliptic, is 6 degrees 54 
minutes; its diameter to that of the earth, is nearly as 


1 to 3, or 2600 miles; and therefore the globe of Mercury 


will be to that of the earth as 1 to 27. See DIAMETER, 
DisTAancs, ExctnTRIcITY, and PLANETS. 

According to fir Iſaac Newton, the heat and light of the 
ſun on the ſurface of Mercury, are almoſt ſeven times as 


intenſe as on the ſurface of the earth in the middle of 


ſummer : which, as he found by experiments made for 
that purpoſe by a thermometer, is ſufficient to make wa- 
ter boil. Such a degree of heat, therefore, muſt render 
Mercury uninhabitable to creatures of our conſtitution. 


And l if bodies on its ſurface be not inflamed, and ſet on 


fire, it muſt be becauſe their degree of denſity is pro- 
portionably greater than that of ſuch bodies is with us. 
The revolution of Mercury round the ſun, or his year, is 
performed in eighty- ſeven days twenty-three hours; his 
diurnal revolution, or the length of his day, is not yet 


determined; nor 1s it certain whether he has ſuch a mo- 
tion round his own axis or not. | 


What variety of weather or ſeaſons it may be liable to, 
inclination of his axis to the plane of his orbit. The force 
of gravity on the ſurface of Mercury is unkown. Its 
deniity, and conſequently the gravitation of bodies to- 
wards the centre, cannot be accurately determined; but 
no doubt it muſt exceed that of our earth, by reaſon cf 
the excels of heat there. = % 

Mercury changes its phaſes, like the moon, according to 
its ſeveral poſitions with regard to the ſun and earth; ex- 


_ cept only that he never appears quite full, becauſe his 


enlightened fide is never turned directly towards us, but 
when he 1s ſo near the ſun as to be loſt to our ſight in 
his beams. And as his enlightened fide is always towards 

the ſun, it is plain that he ſhines not by any light of 


his own; for if he did, he would conſtantly appear 


round. 


The ſituation of this planet proves evidently, that the 


hypotheſis of Ptolemy is falfe : for Mercury is ſometimes 
obſerved betwixt the earth and ſun; and ſometimes be-. 
yond the ſun. But the earth is never found between 
Mercury and the ſun; which however muſt happen, if the 
ſpheres of all the planets encompaſſed the earth, as a cen- 


tre, according to the Ptolemaic ſcheme. 


The diameter of the ſun, viewed from Mercury, would ap- 
pear almoſt three times as big as it appears on our earth; 
that planet being nearly thrice as near him as we are; and 
thercfore the ſun's diſk would appear ſeven times as large 
as to us. Mercury's greateſt diſtance from the ſun, with 
regard to us, never exceeds twenty-eight degrees (fee 


ELoNGATION) 3 whence it is ſeldom viſible, being com- 


monly either loſt in the ſun's light, or, when the moſt 
remote from the ſun, in the crepuſculum. "The beſt ob- 
ſervations of this planet are thoſe made when it is ſeen on 
the ſun's diſk ;* for, in its lower conjunction, it paſſes be- 
fore the ſun like a little ſpot, eclipſing a ſmall part of his 
body, only obſervable with a teleſcope. h £ 

The node from which Mercury aſcends northward above 
the ecliptic, 1s in the fourteenth degree of Taurus ; the 
oppoſite in the fourteenth degree of Scorpio. The earth 

is in theſe points on the 6th of November, and 4th of 
May, new ſtyle ; and when Mercury comes to either of 
his nodes at his inferior conjunction about theſe times, 
he will appear in this manner to paſs over the diſe of the 

But in all other parts of his orbit, his conjunctions 
are inviſible, becauſe he either goes above or below the 

ſun. The firſt obſervation of this kind was that of 

Gaſſendi, in November, 1631. Several ſubſequent ob- 
ſervations of the like tranſits are collected in Du Hamel's 

Hiſt. of the Royal Acad. of Sciences, p. 470. ed. 2. 

Mr. Whiſton has given us an account of ſeveral periods 

at which Mercury may be ſeen on the ſun's diſe, viz. in 
1782, Nov. 12th, at 3" 44" in the afternoon; in 1786, 

May 4th, at 6" 57" in the afternoon; in 1789, Dec. 6th 

at 30 55" in the afternoon; and in 1799, May 7th, at 

2" 34” in the afternoon. There will be ſeveral interme- 

diate tranfits, but none of them viſible at London. See 

Dr. Halley's Accounts of the Tranſits of Mercury and 

Venus, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 193. 

To an inhabitant of Mercury, the folar ſpots will appear 


5 C to 


to traverſe his diſk ſometimes in a right line from eaſt to 
weſt, and ſometimes elliptically, As the other five pla- 
nets are above Mercury, their phenomena will be nearly 

the ſame there as with us. Venus and the earth, when 
in oppoſition to the ſun, will ſhine with full orbs, and 

afford a noble light to that planet. 

MERCURY, mercurialis, in Botany, a genus of the dioecia en- 
neandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has male and 
female flowers in different plants ; the male flowers have 
a ſpreading empalement, cut into three concave ſeg- 
ments, but have no petals; they have nine or twelve 
erect hairy ſtamina ; the female flowers have no petals, 

but have two awl-ſhaped acute-pointed nectariums, to 
each of which there is a ſingle broad germen, ſupporting 
two reflexed ſtyles, which turn to a twin capſule, ſhaped 
like a ſcrotum, having two ſhells, each containing one 


roundiſh ſeed. Linnzus enumerates four, and Miller | 


three ſpecies. 

The ſpecies called French mercury, with branched ſtalks, 
and ſmooth gloſſy leaves, grows wild in gardens and 
dunghills. It is of an emollient nature, and eaten in 

the manner of ſpinach, which, when cultivated in a 

arden, it greatly excels. If eaten largely, it opens the 
owels. A aplaſia of the leaves is much recommended 
in pains of the limbs, in tumors, and even in ulcers, 
which it cleanſes and diſpoſes to heal. Poor people in 


country places uſe it as a cataplaſm for the rheuma- | 


tiſm, and even for the gout, with ſucceſs. In the ſhops, 
it is chiefly kept as an ingredient in decoctions for glyſters. 
There is another ſpecies, called cynocrambe, and dog's 
mercury, with rough leaves and unbranched ſtalæs, which 
grows wild in woods and hedges : this, though more 
acceptable to the palate, as an oleraceous herb, than the 
foregoing, has lately been found to potleſs noxious qua- 
lities, and act as a violent narcotic. See Phil. Tranſ. 
„„ | | | | 
Mercury, Engliſh, in Botany. See GoosE Feet. | 
MERCURY, in Chemiſtry, and Natural Hiſtory, denotes a 


fluid MINERAL matter, perfectly reſembling filver in 


Mercury is known under a great number of denomina- 


tions : the common name among the ancients was hydra- | 
gyrum, q. d. water of filver. The moderns commonly 
call it mercury, from ſome ſuppoſed relation it bears to 


the planet of that name. In Engliſh it is popularly called 
quick-ſilver, from its appearance. Many of the chemiſts 


call it Proteus, frem the variety of forms, colours, &c. it | 


pots through in their preparations. 


aturaliſts are divided what claſs of foſſils to range mer- | 
| _ under : fome make it a metal ; others a ſemi-metal ; | 
an | 


others an imperfect metal. | 


Boerhaave obſerves, that it is very improperly called a | 
metal, inaſmuch as it has not all the characters of ſuch a | 
body; nor ſcarce any thing in common with the other | 
metals, except weight, and ſimilarity of parts: thus, for | 


example, it is neither diſſolvable by fire, nor malleable, 

nor fixed. In effect, it ſeems to conſtitute a peculiar 
Claſs of foflils; and is rather the mother or baſis of all 
metals than a metal itſelf. | | 


However, it appears from the experiments of Profeſſor 8 


Braun, at Peterſburgh, recited under the article FREEZ- 
ING, which aſcertain the fixation of mercury by cold, that 


this; like other metals, is fluid or ſolid, according to the | 


greater or leſs quantity of fire with which it is penetrated: 
and if we only ſee it in a fluid ſtate, it is becauſe it is fo 
fuſible that 10 ſmall a degree of heat can keep it fluid, 
that even in the greateſt natural colds, a ſufficient 


e of heat always remains for that purpoſe. Be- 


ides, mercury agrees likewiſe with other metals, as their 
parts, when in fuſion, attract one another, and run into 


32 and, from a ſtate of fluidity, paſs into a ſolid 


Mate, not all at once, but ſucceſſively, and vice verſa. 
Perfect metals, according to M. Homberg, &c. are no- 
thing but pure mercury, whoſe little particles are pene- 


trated on all ſides, and filled with the matter of light, | 


Which unites and binds them together into a maſs, ſo that 


the parts of fluid mercury, which are ſuppoſed to be little | 


ſolid globes, in their metallification are rendered rough 


and uneven, being pierced on all ſides, and having their 


pores or perforations filled with the matter of light, By 


ſuch means they loſe their firſt conformation, and the po- 


liture and ſmoothneſs of their ſurfaces, which is one of 
the principal cauſes of the fluidity of mercury. 
The chemiſts make mercury one of their hypoſtatical 
principles: not, as M. Homberg obſerves, that it anſwers 
the character of a principle, which is that whoſe ſubitance 
cannot be analyſed, or reduced into matters more ſimple; 
but becauſe the analyſis has not yet been diſcovered; 
though it is poſſible it may hereatter, there being little 


doubt but that mercury is a compound, This is the more | 


probable, becauſe mercury may be deſtroyed ; which 


Mctrcury, charadters or Proper ts of, are, firſt, that of all 


ſome of which, expoſed in the ſun, a perfect diſtillation is 


_ confined by vitriolic acid air, though preſſed with the 


_ trating a nature as to take away any ſcirrhous tumors, 


never happens to fimple bodies. The manner of de- 


ſtroying mercury is, firſt, by changing it into a port 
metal, by introducing a ſuſkcient quantity of light tea 
its ſubſtance ; and then expoſing this metal to a e 


glaſs, where, in a little time, it evaporates almoſt 8 
into ſmoke, leaving nothing behind but a light ny 


bodies it is the heavieſt, after gold and platina ; and Aijj 
the purer it is, the heavier : nay, ſome of the philoſoph 
even hold, that mercury, well purged of all its 3 
would be heavier thai gold itſelf, Ihe ordinary.” 
> hag between them is that of fourteen to 1 
f any mercury be found to weigh more than accordin 
this ratio, it may be ſafely concluded to have geld üb , 
72 Specific GRAVITY. | 5 
J econd character of mercury is, to be of all bag: 
the moſt fluid; that ts, its 74 ſeparate 2 3 | 
from each other by the ſmalleſt force. Conſequent] of 
all bodies it is that whoſe parts cohere the leaft 4 
the leact tenacious; and therefore of all others is * | 
Jeaſt ductile and malleable. The parts of water do nuf 
divide fo readily as thoſe of quick-ſilver; and the Fog | 
of oil much lets : there is a certain tenacity even i the 
parts of ſpirit of wine, which reſiſts ſeparation ; 
there is ſcarce any coheſion at all in the parts of Merch 
Nevertheleſs, the integrant parts of mercury, like thoſe 7 
melted metals, do really attract each other, and n 
acquire a Convex or ſperical form, when they touch 
bodies with which they have no tendency to unite. 
The third property of mercury, which, indeed, depends 
on the ſecond is, that of all bodies it is diviſible into the 
minuteſt parts. Thus, being expoſed to the fire, it re. 
ſolves into a fume ſcarce perceivable to the eye; but in 
whatever manner it be divided, it {till retains its natur 
and is the ſame ſpecific fluid. For the vapours of diftil- 
led or volatilized mercury, received in water, or on moiſt 
leather, ot the like, become pure mercury; and if mercy; 
be mixed with other bodies, in order to fix it, it js ea] 
ſeparable from them again by fire, and reducible into —— 
mercury as before. | — | 
'The fourth character is, to be extremely volatile, being 
convertible into a fume even by a ſand-heat. In effect it 
does not ſuſtain the fire long enough either to boil, or to 
ignite : though it muſt be added, if the fire be at firſt very 
gentle, and increaſe by eaſy degrees, it may be retained 
therein a pretty long time, and be fixed fo at length as 
to become ignited in the crucible, as we learn from ſome 
very tedious experiments made at Paris. 
That mercury 1s volatile, even in the temperature of the 
atmoſphere, when its ſurface is expoſed to a vacuum, has 
been long evident from obſervations on the barometer, in 


perpetually going on; the inviſible mercurial vapour 
always riſing on the warmer ſide of the tube, and then 
forming into globules, and running down on the oppoſite 
tide, in the form of denſe fluid mercury. But Dr. Prieftley 
found, that this heavy ſubſtance is not leſs volatile, when 


weight of the atmoſphere ; and that it is in ſome meaſure 
volatile, even when expoſed to common air. Exp. and 
Obſ. on Air, vol. v. ſect. 23, . | 
The gilders are but too well acquainted with the vapours 
of mercury, which frequently render them epileptic and 
paralytic, and ſometimes ſalivate them; being of fo pene- 


though very apt to reach and deſtroy the noble parts. 
It may here be obſerved, that mercury ſeems to ſuffer na 
change from a heat that is not ſuperior to that of boiling 
water, With a great heat it is entirely diflipated in va- 
pours, like other volatile bodies. Bur it undergoes no 
alteration by having been thus reduced into vapour ; for 
if the evaporation be made in cloſe veſtels, that is, if the 
mercury be diſtilled, its vapours when condenſed, will form 
the ſame mecury as before the operation. Mercury te- 
mains unchangeable by repeated diſtillations. Boerhaave 
diſtilled eighteen ounces of mercury five hundred times, 
without perceiving any other change than that its fluidity 
and ſpecific ravity were a little in creuſed, and that ſonie 
grains of a fixed matter remained; which ſmall changes 
were probably produced by a purification of the mercury 
rather than by any real alteration of it. The vapours of 
mercury, like thoſe of all other volatile bodies, if they 
cannot eſcape, or be condenſed, cauſe violent exploſions. 
By digeſtion, in a ſtrong heat, continued for ſcveral 
months, the ſurface of mercury is gradually changed info 
a reddiſh earthy powder, without any metallic luſtie, 
which floats upon the ſurface of the fluid mercury, without 
incorporating with it. Thus any quantity of mercury may 
be entirely converted into a red powder. Boerhaave 
kept mercury in digeſtion for fifteen years, without ob- 
ſerving any change, unlels that upon its turface a little 
black powder had becn formed, which by trituration was 
caſily reducible into fluid mercury. | 

; Dr. 


M E R 


e prieſtley has ſhewn, by paſſing the electrical explo- 
Car 7 = ſurface of weak that this black matter 
eonfiſts of mercury ſuperphlogiſticated; the phlogiſton 
coming from the electric matter when the exploſions are 
taken in common air, but chiefly from the vitriolic acid 
air, which abounds with it when they are taken in that 
Fu be expoſed to the focus of a burning-glaſs on 
a piece of charcoal, on a tile, or in a coppel, it is very 
ſoon wholly diſſipated in form of a thick ſmoke: but if 
precipitate per ſe be placed in the focus, it ſeems at firſt 
to melt and run, but immediately after is diihpated in 
a thick ſmoke, leaving a ſmall quantity of an extremely 
fine powder upon the tile, in form of a ſhort down. 
This powder, on _ continued in the focus, finally 
runs together into yel owiſn N in ſeveral parts of 
which there may be diſtinguiſhed ſmall white, ſhining, 
metalline particles, which ſeem to be ſilver. If the pre- 
cipitate per ſe be expoſed to the focus on a piece of char- 
coal, it is ſeen to melt and to run into ſmall globules of 
ute mercury, which foon after begin to fume, and are 
diflipated entirely. It appears, therefore, upon the whole, 
that there is in mercury an oil, as ſome have called it, or 
inflammable principle, which may be ſeparated by long 
digeſtion over a flow fire; and that the matter diveſted 
of that, is no longer mercury, but a mere calx orred earth, 
which is properly the baſis of this metal : that this calx 
does not vitrify in the manner of the other calces of the 


and, finally, that this oil of mercury is not different from 


common charcoal could ſupply its place by means of its 
oil or PHLOGISTON, and reſtore the calx to running 
mercury again. As to the ſmall remainder of earth, 
after the diſſipation of the calx of mercury, which run 
Into glaſs with metalline ſpecks, it is much to be queſ- 
tioned whether it be not owing to ſome impurity in the 
mercury. Mem. Acad. Par. 1709. FD 

The extreme denſity and gravity of mercury ſeem to prove 
that much of the earthy clement, the eſſential properties 
of which are ſolidity and fixity, enters into its compoſi- 
tion. On the other hand, its exceeding great volatility 


other principle which is eminently volatile and fuſible. 
Is this principle PHL0GISTON ? or is it Becher's mer- 


and of this mercurial earth? Theſe are objects worthy 
the curioſity of thoſe who have taſte and talents for the 
ſublimeſt reſearches in chemiſtry. Macquer. : 

The volatility of mercttry may be diminithed by ſeveral 
methods, ſome of which we ſhall mention. 1. Mercury 
calcined by heat, called the precipitate per ſe, ſuſtains 
during ſome time a red heat, and by expoſure to the heat 
of a burning-glaſs is vitrifiable. 2. Dr. Brandt relates a 
curious experiment, from which mercury appears capable 


of being fo detained and fixed by digeſtion with gold, 


this metal by the moſt intenſe heat. 3. Mercury may be 
rendered conſiderably leſs volatile by being combined 
with vitriolic acid, but eſpecially with the vitriol of ſilver, 


may be united with a conſiderable portion of mercury, 
with which it forms a concrete ſubſtance, fuſtble by fire, 
but capable of ſuſtaining, according to Dr. Lewis, the 
reateſt heat that can be applied to glaſs veſſels, without 


mercury ſublimate be frequently ſublimed with ſal ammo- 
niac, and each time the ſublimed matter mixed with the 
reſiduum, the whole becomes at laſt ſo fixed in the fire, 
that it cannot be any more ſublimed. Mercury expoſed 

to the vapour of melted lead, or thrown into boiling lin- 
ſeed oil, loſes its Auidity, and becomes ſo ſolid, that it 
may be formed into toys and ſmall utenſils : this, indeed, 
properly ſpeaking, is only an apparent fixation of mercury, 
lince all its dulkey is reſtored to it by a little heat; ne- 


theſe ſubſtances, probably their phlogiſton, is capable of 
acting ſenſibly on merry | — —— 
he fifth property of mercury, is, that it eaſily enters, 
and intimately adheres to gold, leſs eaſily to other metals, 
with difficulty to copper, and ſcarce at all to iron. 
Mercury may very well be allayed and united with all me- 


metal called nickel, in the following order: gold, ſilver, 
ead, tin, copper, zinc, and regulus of antimony. 

c union of mercury with antimony is very difficult, but 

has been effected by Monſ. Malouin. See Hiſt, Acad. 
dcienc. 1740. 
The ſame gentleman ſucceeded alſo in uniting mercury 
with tin and lead, ſo as to improve theſe metals in ſome 
reſpects, rendering them harder, whiter, and more ſo- 
norous. Hiſt, Acad. ibid. 


metals, being too volatile, and flying off eaſily in the fire; | 


the other oils, even thoſe of the vegetable kind, fince| 


and fuſibility muſt proceed from the preſence of ſome | 


curial earth? is it the union of this inflammable principle, | 


that a conſiderable part of it cannot be ſeparated from | 


or the ſalt formed by filver and vitriolic acid. The falt| 


2 of the mercury. 4. Neumann ſays, that if 


vertheleſs this experiment proves, that ſome principle in 


tallic ſubſtances, excepting, iron, arſenic, and the ſemi- 


MER 


Biſmuth unites with it more intimately than any other 
metallic body, and remarkable promotes the union. of 
lead with it : mercury, impregnated with a little biſmuth, 
was found to diſſolve conſiderable maſſes of lead in a heat 
no greater than than that of the hurnan body. Hence with 
theſe metals mercury has been frequently adulterated. 
This abuſe may be diſcovered by the mercury contracting 
a dull-coloured ſkin upon the ſurface, or ſtaining paper 
blackith, by its not running freely into round Fades, 
but forming tears or vermicular ſtriæ: by its leaving, on 
evaporating a little of it, a powdery matter, or coloured 
ſpot on the bottom of the veſlel; and by its producing 
a turbid milkineſs during its diſſolution in aqua fortis; 

If mercury be diſſolved in aqua fortis, ſo that the ſolution 
be clear and total, and if, whilſt it is yet warm, ſome lead 
filings be poured in by degrees, the lead will be precipitated 
into a white powder, and the mercury reduced into 
a maſs 4 running quickſilyer. Boyle's Works Abr. vol. 
i. p. 318. 

All fat and oily matters, vegetable and animal, act upon 
mercury, ſo as to divide its parts and perfectly extinguiſh 
it. Mr. Plenck, of Vienna, having tried ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances, both animal and vegetable, for the extinction of 


mercury, found none that anſwered equally with gum 


arabic. He has therefore lately recommended a mixture 
of quickſilver and gum arabic, as preferable to all the 
mercurial preparations hitherto known; being in all caſes 
ſafe, rarely or never producing a falivation, and acting 
ſoon on the venereal virus. He directs one dram of pu- 


rified quickſilver and two drams of the gum to be ground 


together in a {tone mortar, adding by degrees half a ſpoon- 


ful of water, till the quickulver diſappears, and the 


whole becomes a viſcid grey mucilage, in a thort time; 


half an ounce of ſyrup, and eight ouices of a limple wa- 


ter are then gradually added, and two ſpoonfuls of the 
mixture given every morning and evening: but the expe- 
rience of other eminent phyſicians has not ſufficiently 
confirmed the ſuperior excellence of this mercurial pre- 
paration. See AMALGAMATION, ALLAY, and AFFINI- 
Ty; - 

Indeed we have heard much among the adepts about 


making an amalgama with mercury and iron; but the 


experiment would never ſucceed with that ingenious 
chemiſt Dr. Boerhaave. It is poſſible there may be ſome 
way of binding thoſe two bodies together; and no doubt 
an amalgama, might be made, if a large quantity of gold 
were added to the iron: but then, if the compound were 
beaten into duſt in water, the iron would waſh away, 
and the gold remain. On this account it is, that ſuch 


as have occalion to handle quickſilver, always make 
choice of iron inſtruments for that purpoſe. We have 


known women, in a ſalivation, to have their ear- rings 
grow white and ſoft with the effluvia of the mercury; and 
hence the gilders, to lay gold on any other body, diſſolve 
it in hot mercury; which done, they apply the ſolution 
on the body to be gilt, ſuppoſe ſilver; then ſetting it 
over the coals, the mercury flies away, and leaves the gold 
adhering like a cruſt to the ſilver. Laſtly, rubbing this 
cruſt with lapis hæmatites, the ſilver is gilt. | 


The fixth character is, that of all fluids, it is the coldeſt, 


and the hotteſt, ſuppoſing the circumſtances the ſame. 

Boerhaave ſhews, that fire is equally diffuſed through all 
bodies; and that there is in reality the ſame degree there- 
of in mercury, as in ſpirit of wine; and yet if you try 


with your finger, mercury in the cold is much colder, and 


over the ſame fire conſiderably hotter, than this ſpirit. 


This property depends on the great weight of mercury: 


for the heat and cold of all bodies is, cæteris paribus, as 
their weights. Now mercury being fourteen times heavier 
than water; if both of them be expoſed in a winter's 
3 to the ſame cold, the mercury muſt be ſo much 
co 


der than water, as it is heavier. So alſo, if they be 


both applied to the fame degree of heat, while the water 
becomes warm, the mercury will be hot enough to burn 
the hands. | | 

The ſeventh property is, that it is diſſoluble by almoſt all 
acids, and unites itſelf with them, at leaſt with all foſſile 
acids, Thus it is diſſolved in oil of vitriol, ſpirit of ſul- 
phur per campanam, ſpirit of nitre, and aqua regia. 


Tt is prepared with oil of vitriol, into turbith mineral ; 


with ſpirit of ſulphur into cinnabar ; and with aqua regia, 
or ſpirit of ſea- ſalt, or ſal gemmæ, into corroſive ſublimate. 
Vitriolic acid in its original ſtate does not act, or but very 
weakly, upon mercury. Theſe two ſubſtances cannot be 
united together, unleſs the acid be very highly concen- 
trated, and a very ſtrong heat applied ; both which con- 
ditions concur in diſtillation. Nitrous acid diſſolves mer - 
cury very readily ; and this ſolution preſents phenomena 
very ſimilar to thoſe of the ſolution of ſilver by the fame 


acid. The acid ſhould be very pure, and the ſolution 


may be made without heat. Marine acid, when liquid 
does not act ſenſibly upon mercury in its ordinary ſtate, 
| p even 
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even when aſſiſted with a boiling heat. But when this | 
acid, very concentrated and reduced into vanours, meets 

mercury alſo in vapours, theſe two bodies eaſily unite to- 
gether, and even intimately. The ſeveral combinations 
of mercury with the vitriolic, nitrous, and marine acids, 
may be decompoſed by all intermediate ſubſtances, which, 
having in general a ſtronger affinity with acids than me- 
tallic ſubſtances, decompoſe all metallic ſolutions by acids: 
theſe intermediate ſubſtances are abſorbent earths, and 
alkaline ſalts, both fixed and volatile. They may be de- 
compoſed alſo, and particularly corroſive ſublimate, by ſeve- 
ral metallic ſubſtances, ſuch as tin, regulus of antimony) 
and copper. 5 

Vinegar and vegetable acids have ſcarcely any action upon 
ordinary mercury, otherwiſe than by dividing it, with a 
little agitation, into very ſmall globules; and hence we 
are furniſhed with a method of detecting the frauds of 
druggiſts, &c. who make a practice of ſophiſticating quick- 
ſilver with lead. Take a mortar, and rub the mercury 
with vinegar therein; if the Vinegar grow ſweetiſh, it is 


a proof there is a mixture of lead; if copper has been 


mixed with the mercury, it will turn greeniſh or bluiſh; if 
there be no adulteration, the mercury and vinegar will both 
remain as before. | | . 
However, mercury may be diſſolved in vegetable acids. 
This is done by reducing it to a calx by a long digeſtion. 
A ſcruple of this calx may be diſſolved in an ounce of 
diſtilled vinegar in a boiling heat. The ſolution being 
filtred and expoſed to the cold, will in part be changed into 
fine cryſtals. 
| lemons, Rheniſh wine, and other vegetable acids. | 
But a precipitate of mercury, made from its ſolution in 
aqua fortis, by means of oil of tartar per deligniuns and 
well edulcorated by boiling water, is more eaſily diſſolved 


in diſtilled vinegar. It may even be diſſolved cold without 
8 7 


digeſtion: and the acid of vinegar, as well as all other ve- 
getable acids, are capable of contracting a very intimate 
union with mercury. 7 | | 

The eighth property is, that it is the moſt ſimple of all 
bodies next after gold: accordingly, we find it the fame 
in all its parts, ſo far as our obſervation goes. If a ſingle 
grain of mercury be diflolved in ſpirit of nitre, a propor- 
tionable part of the grain will be diſtributed into every 
minute particle of the menſtruum; and by diluting the 


whole with an ounce of aqua {tygia, the whole grain of | 


mercury will be revived. Had we the mercury of the phi- 
loſophers, called alſo vital mercury, mercury of metals, &c. 


ſo much talked of, it is aſſerted, it would be ſtill much more | 


ſimple than gold: for from gold we can ſometimes ſepa- 


parate mercury, and ſometimes ſulphur ; but, from pure 


mercury, nothing beſide itſelf can be obtained. 
Nevertheleſs mercury very powerfully attracts moiſture 
from the air, and to this circumſtance ſome have aſcribed 
its fixation by cold, in the Peterſburgh experiments 
but this will not account for its malleability in that 
hardened ſtate. | | 


The ninth property of mercury is, not to be in any mea- 


ſure acrid in its native ſtate z for it ſhews no acrimony to 


the talte, nor does it corrode any body ; and if a carcaſe 
were to be buried in quick-ſilver, it might doubtleſs remain 
there without being any way hurt. | | 
The extraordinary effects, however, it produces in the 


body, have given people a notion of its being acrid. But 


the caſe is, that, when received into the blood, it acts by 
its weight and velocity; whence it tears and deftroys the 


veſſels, and thus occaſions thoſe great alterations which 


lead the chemiſts into their miſtakes. 
In effect, all its medicinal operations are to be accounted 
for from the properties already enumerated, | 


Beſide the numerous other phenomena attending this re- 


markable mineral, the light it gives when ſhaken in a glaſs 
tube, which proceeds from electricity, is not to be omitted. 
See Barometrical PHOSPHORUS. 

If mercury be put into large exhauſted tubes, and theſe 


afterwards rubbed to excite their electricity, it is obſerved, | 


that they give on all fides, rays of a bright and very lively 
light. See ELECTRICITY. — 8 
MERCURY, mines of. The chief are thoſe of Hungary, 
Spain, Friuli in the Venetian Territories, and Peru. 


Conſiderable quantities are alſo brought from the Eaſt 


Indies. The greater part of our quick-filver is brought 
us from Friuli, where there are abundance of mines 
belonging to the emperor, though now mortgaged to 
the Dutch. It is found under three ſeveral forms : 1. In 
ruddy glebes or clods, called cinnabar. 2. In hard ſtony 
glebes, or a mineral ſubſtance of a ſaffron, and ſometimes 
a blackiſh colour. 
opening holes in the beds of ſtones, &c. there ſometimes 
guthes a vein or ſtream of pure mercury called virgin 
mercury. 


Tais laſt ſort is moſt valued : Paracelſy and Baſil Valen- 


increaſing to the thickneſs of a packthread, continues to 


This calx diffolves likewiſe in the juice of | 
before know of. They give the ſame name of Jus 


einnabar; in this caſe a great deal is ſeparated by this 


However, though mercury be often found native, yet it is 
much more frequently found in the form of an ore; its 


makes this ore, becauſe we are not only able to ſeparate 


great, the richeſt maſſes containing ſix parts of mercury to 


3. It is alſo found pure: for, upon 


tine prefer it far to any other — chemical opera- 


MER 


tions. Dr. Brown aſſures us, in his travels, that ins 
quiring of one of the directors of the quick-ſilver mines 
wherein the difference between this and common merci 1 
conſiſted; he was anſwered that virgin mercury, mit 
and amalgamated with gold, renders the ſulphur of th 
gold volatile; but this has been ſeveral times tried i 
ucceſs. 

This virgin mercury, called jungfrau by the Germa 
miners, 1s uſed for that which diſcovers itſelf without hs 
aſſiſtance of fire. This is ſometimes ſeen in drops % 
bules, or large maſſes in the ore, or falls in drops from 
the crevices in the roof or walls of the mines, or, finally 
is found in large quantities. in the hollows of the 180 
Its more common appearance” is in ſmall parcels and 
often in ſingle globules, ſcarce large enough to be diſern 
ed by the naked eye, lodged in great abundance in the 
pores of a ſoft foſſile ſtone, of a pale bluith colour from 
which it is eaſily ſeparated by pounding and walhin 
In is alſo found in ſome places lodged in the ſame i, 
ner, on ſome of the harder ſtones, and in various ſpeties 
or earths. Theſe large collections of pure virgin quick- 
ſilver often diſcover themſelves by burſting out in ſmall 
ſtreams in the mines of Friuli. They ſometimes are ſur- 
priſed with a ſtream of it like a thread, which gradually 


glo- 


run three or four days, and diſcharges in that time a vaſt 
quantity of the quick-ſilver; if the miners can follow this 
ſpring to the head, they generally obtain a large quantity 
more; and often this fort of ſpringing up of it leads 
them to very rich veins of the mine which they did not 
before ; d | 1g fraw 
or virgin quick-fi]ver alſo to that mercury Which = no 
need of fire for the ſeparation, but is waſhed out of its 
ores by a ſieve and large quantities of water, continually 
and forcibly running on it. : | 
The ores of quick-l]ver often contain a large quantity of 
that mineral imbedded in them in this form, and often fo 
mixed in other parts with ſulphurs, as to be diſguiſed into 


waſhing, which at the ſame time frees the ore from dirt, 
and renders it fitter for the operation of the fire, by which 
a great deal more is then extracted. e 


particles being penetrated by, and intimately mixed with 
ſulphur; and the concrete being by no means to be known 
for quick- ſilver to the naked eye, but being a red mats of 
a ſtony hardneſs, called CINNABAR : and we are very 
ſure that it is quick-filver penetrated by ſulphur, that 


quick-ſilver from it, but by a mixture of quick-ſilver 
and ſulphur, we are able to make a red ſtony maſs, per- 
fectly the ſame with this. The cinnabar is of a different 
form and appearance, according to the quantity of ſul- 
phur it contains, being uſually ſtriated, fometimes with 
finer ſtriæ; and the quantity of mercury in this 1s very 


one of ſulphur, and the poorer uſually half. It is ſome- 
times found in large and purer maſſes, and ſometimes in 
ſmaller particles, lodged in different earths and ſtones: 
theſe are ſometimes fevy in number, and placed ſeparately, 
ſo as to be of little value; but in other maſſes they are 
placed very thick in congeries, and are then ſeparated by 
pounding and waſhing, and worked for mercury. Beſide 
this pure ore of mercury, there is another much leſs rich; 
but which is worked in ſome places to conſiderable ad- 
vantage: as the former is a mixture of mercury and ſul- 
phur alone, this is a mixture of thoſe two, and of many 
other ſubſtances, and appears in form of a moderately 
hard ſtone, uſually of a duſky orange colour, bnt not 
rarely of a greeniſh brown, aud ſometimes blackiſh. 
This has very little brightneſs, and nothing of the ftriated 
texture of the cinnabar, 
Kircher, in his Mundus Subterraneus, gives a very ter- 
rifying deſcription of the quick-filver mine of Friuli. It 
is remarkable, that the entrance into it is not high up in 
the hills, as is uſually the caſe; but upon level ground, 
and in the ſtreets of the town. This ſubjects the miners | 
to great inconveniences from water, though they have 
excellent machines for draining the mine. The deſcent 
is by ladders near ninety fathoms deep. There are 19 
damps in theſe mines; but the miſchiefs ariſing from the 
mercury itſelf getting into the bodigs of the workmen, 
are much greater and more general, though not o ſud- 
den, as the effects of the damps in our lead and coal 
mines, and ſuch places. The elaboratory belonging te 
theſe mines has furnaces capable of working fifty retorts 
at a time. There are generally ſixteen of theſe furnaces 
at work at once, fo that eight hundred retorts is the uſual 
number in conſtant uſe, Ihe retorts ſtand in double rows 
on each ſide of the furnace, a row of thirteen below, and a 
row of twelve above. | 
AMethed 


ſdeſe mines, all die in a little time. They are firſt affected 


cerentner; put this into a glaſs retort coated half way to 
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| Abel of procuring or ſeparating MEeRrcuRY from the ore 


wr earth, — They fir grind the mineral glebe into powder ; 
this done, they pour à great quantity of water upon it, 
ſtirring and wor ing the whole briſkly about till the wa- 
ter becomes exceeding thick and turbid. This water 
having ſtood till it be ſettled, ung + pour it off, and ſupply 
its place with freſh, which they ir and work as before. 
This they repeat, and continue to do, till the water at 
| lenzth comes away perfectly clear; then, all remaining at 
the bottom of the veſſels is mercury, and other metallic 


matter. To this mercury, &. they add the ſcoriæ or 


flin>s of iron, putting the whole in large iron retorts, and 
bo diftilling it; by which means all the heterogeneous, 


metailic, and ſtony part, is ſeparated therefrom ; and the 
mer: procured pure. 
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In ſome places where the ore is very rich, they only powder 
it and put it into long-necked earthen veſſels, which they 


ſtop with bundles of moſs: theſe they invert into other 


. ket e 
els buried in the ground, and then making a fire a 
them the mercury ſeparates and drains through the mols 
into the un der- pots. 8 
3 the mercury in cinnabar, they do not find it worth 
while to diſtil, and get it out; cinnabar ſelling at too 
high a price alone. VVV 
— aifrable people, condemned or hired to work in 


with tremors, and proceed to ſali vation; then their teeth 


drop out; and they are ſeized with pains all over, eſpeci- 


ally in their bones, which the mercury penetrates: and 
thus they die. « 


A common precaution they uſe, is to hold a piece of 


gold in tie mouth, to imbibe the eMuvia, and intercept | 


their paſſage into the body. Dr. Pope tells us of one he 
ſaw in the mines of Friuli, who, in half a year's time, was 
ſo impregnated with the metal, that on putting a piece of 


braſs in his mouth, or even rubbing it in his fingers, it 


would turn white as ſilver. | „ 

In Spain, the melting and exhaling of the mineral is per- 
formed with more care, and with an engine contrived for 
that purpoſe. 


The manner of ſeparating mercury from its ore, when | 


not iulphureous, is this: take a pound of the ore beat 
to powder; this with the aſſayer muſt ſtand for one 


its neck, which muſt be long, and turned back with 


ſuch declivity, that a _p recipient may be applied per- | 
The 


pendicularly to it. retort muſt be of ſuch a ſize, 


that the belly of it may be filled nearly two thirds with | 


the ore; and muſt be placed fo that nothing of the fluid, 
adherent to the neck of it, may fall into the cavity of 
the belly, but that the whole may run forward into the 
recipient, which muſt be filled with cold water : this muſt 
be ſo placed as to receive the noſe of the retort about one 
half inch into the water. The joints need not be lutted. 
Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 3500. | 
Let the retort be ſurrounded with burning coals, placed 
at a diſtance, leſt it burſt ; by degrees bring the coals 


nearer, and at length cloſe to the retort; add freſh char- 


coal, and make it ſlightly red-hot. When this fire has 
been continued an hour, take off the recipient, © firſt 
ſirixing the neck of the retort to throw off the looſe 
drops that may hang there; and in the bottom of the 


water you will find the mercury. This proceſs may be | 


_ alio performed in a ſand-heat ; but the bottom of the re- 
tort muſt touch the bottom of the veſſel that contains the 
ſand, and that be made red-hot. The mercury is to be 
ſeparated from the water by filtration. | 

The ore of the mine of Juan Cabelaca, in Peru, which is 
conſiderable, is of a whituh red, like bricks half-burnt ; 


it is firſt broken, then expoſed to the fire, by ſpreading it 


on a layer of common earth, wherewith the grate of an 
earthen furnace is covered under which is lighted a little 
fire of an herb, called by the Spaniards ico : which is 
of that nccellity in theſe works, that the cutting of it is 
prohibited for the ſpace of twenty leagues round, In pro- 
portion as the mineral heats, the mercury riſes volatilized 
into ſmoke; which ſmoke, finding no vent through the 


capital of the furnace, which is exactly luted, eſcapes | 


through an hole made for that purpoſe, communicating 
with ſeveral earthen cucurbits fitted within one another. 
[ne water at the bottom of each cucurbit condenſing 
the ſmoke, the quickſilver precipitates, and is taken out, 
when the operation is over. In this proceſs, there are 
three things remarkable : the firſt, that the farther the 
cucurbits are from the furnace, the more they are filled 
with quickſilver; the ſecond, that they all grow ſo hot, 
that they would break, were they not ſprinkled from time 
to time with water thirdly, that the workmen employed 
never hold it long, but become paralytic, and die hectic, 
ERCURY, the method of purifying, from extraneous ſub- 
ances is important for the purpoſes of medicine and of 
the arts, and eſpecially for ſome nice chemical operations. 


out of the body with the feces, in the ſame 
it entered. Hence ſome have been induced to give a pound 


Mercury may be cleanſed from duſt, by ſtraining it though 
Vol. III. Ne 223. : LE, 7 b 
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 ſhamoy leather; from greaſe, by waſhing it with an al“ 


kaline lixivium ; from any alkaline matter by vinegar 3 
from lead or biſmuth, with which it is frequently adul- 
terated, by diſtillation ; from ſulphur, by mixing it with 
quick-lime or with filings of iron, and then diſtilling the 
mixture. Sometimes ſulphur is added to the mercury, 
and both are ſublimed together into cinnabar; then iron 
filings are added to this compound to abſorb the ſulphur, 
and the pure mercury is diſtilled off. Mr. Malouin re- 
commends uniting the quick-filver with antimony inſtead 
of ſulphur. The beſt method of purifying mercury is by 
reducing it into æthiops mineral, with which twice the 
quantity of quick-lime or filings of ifon is to be mixed, 
and by diſtilling it from this mixture. In all diſtillations 
of mercury, the addition of filings of iron ſeems to render 
the mercury more fluid and bright. Its purity may be 
known, by obſerving that it does not ſoil clean white pa- 


per; that it has no pellicle on its ſurface ; that when tri- 


turated with water, it does not ſoil the water ; that when 
expoſed to fire, in an iron ſpoon or ladle, it does not 


_ crackle z and, laſtly, that it is perfectly and entirely ſo- 


luble in pure ſpirit of nitre, without any depoſition. See 
BAROMETER. | 


Mercury, the uſes of; are very conſiderable, as in gilding, 


making looking-glaſſes, in refining gold, &c. See each 


_ under 1ts head; 


But eſpecially in medicine, and particularly for the cure 
of the venereal diſeaſe, raiſing ſalivations, and on other 
occaſions, | | | 

This fluid, ſuppoſed by the Greeks to be poiſonous and 


corroſive, was introduced into medicine by the Arabians, 


as an ingredient in external applications, againſt different 


cutaneous maladies. The practice was followed by ſome 


_ phyſicians in Europe towards the end of the thirteenth 


century; but was not eſtabliſhed or looked upon in ge- 
neral to be ſafe, till about the beginning of the ſixteenth, 


when the venereal diſtemper, then lately received from 


America, was found to yield to mercurial applications 
alone : and now alſo the internal uſe of mercury began to 


be ventured on, in this and in other diſeaſes. Crude and 
fluid mercury taken internally, produces no effect on the 
body; becauſe the adheſion of its integrant parts to each 
other, hinders their diviſion and diſtribution, or ſolution, 


without which it cannot have any effect. In its crude 


ſtate, therefore, it does nothing but load the ſtomach and 


inteſtines. It falls downwards by its weight, and _ 


or more in violent conſtipations, in order to open ob- 
ſtructions that had reſiſted the common methods of cure 


by purgatives, relaxants, and emollients. But the prac- 
tice has been attended with no remarkable ſucceſs. 


Dr. Dover, in his Phyſician's Legacy to his country, hav- 


ing recommended crude mercury or quick- ſilver as a moſt 
beneficial medicine for ſeveral diſeaſes, it had for ſome 
time a great run at London, which occaſioned the writing 
a great many pamphlets for and againſt it. Dr. Cheyne 
alſo greatly recommends this medicine in his treatiſe, in- 


_ titled, the Rational Method of curing Diſeaſes. 


The authors of the Medical Eſſays of Edinburgh aſſure 
us, that though ſome they knew had taken an ounce or two 
of crude mercury each morning for ſeveral weeks, yet they 
knew no inſtance of its increaſin any of the ſenſible eva- 
cuations ; but they have been told, that ſome who uſed it 


thus, had paſled ſome of it with their urine, and that the 


hands of others, taking this medicine, had tinged their 
ſnuff-boxes, &c. | 


But we have an account of the effects of crude mercury on 


a perſon who had the advice of his phyſician for the takin 

it, in a remarkable caſe recorded in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, about the time when Dr. Dover had brought 
it into ſuch general uſe ; and as the effects of it, in this 
caſe, may ſerve to caution people as to the uſe of it, it 
may be proper to give the ſubſtance of it, which is this: a 
perſon had long been ſubject to great difficulty in going 
to ſtool, for which he at length took ſeveral ounces of 
crude mercury at different times, but without relief, 


Upon the opening of the abdomen their iſſued out a great 
quantity of wind, before the ſtomach or guts were wound- 


ed. The ſtomach was empty, and its inner coat vio- 
lently inflamed. The ſmall guts were, in many places, 
fouled with a black powder, reſembling æthiops mineral, 


and in ſeveral parts of them were found ſmall globules of 


quick-ſilver. The black powder was doubtleſs the quick- 
ſilver altered into a fort of æthiops in the body. The 
colon was inflamed and diſtended, and contained ſix quarts 
of liquid excrement, among which was a great deal of crude 
mercury, and of the ſame black powder. This gut alſo was 
inflamed on the outſide, and had formed an abſceſs where 
it adhered to the omentum ; the other guts in contact 
with this part alſo ſhared this diforder. In the lower 
part of the colon the coats became ſcirrhous, and the 
paſſage was very ſmall, Some of the valves were alfo 


5D become 


ate in which 


cipitate or red corroſive mercury, coralline MERCURY, and 
TURBITH mineral. 8 
Mxkcunv, calcined, mercurius calcinatus a new and more 


become ſcirrhous, and obſtructed the paſlge, and a ſmall | 


plum-ſtone was found buried in-the villoſe coat of this 
inteſtine» This had alſo formed a ſmall abſceſs, which 


diſcharged itſelf into the pelvis. What part of theſe 
ſymptoms was owing to the taking the quick-ſilver is 
eaſily ſeen; and ſuch effects may be guarded againſt for the | 
future, by obſerving the tate of the patient before it is 
iven, Phil. Tranſ. No 442. p. 295. 
But when mercury is much divided, ſo that its molecules 
eannot again unite and form fluid mercury by the interpo- 
ſition of proper ſubſtances, it operates with great power, 
and extends its action through the whole habit. In theſe 
forms, whether taken internally, or introduced into the 
blood from external applications, it ſeems to liquefy all 
the juices of the body, and may be ſo managed as to pro- 
mote excretion through all the emunctories. The ſalu- 
tary effects of mercurials have, in many caſes, very little 
dependence on the quantity of ſenſible evacuation. Ve- 
nereal maladies and chronical diſtempers proceeding from 
a viſcidity of the humours and obſtructions of the ſmall 
veſſels, are often ſucceſsfully cured by mercurials taken 
in ſuch doſes as not to produce any remarkable difcharge : 
eſpecially if aſſiſted by diaphoretics, and a warm diluting 
regimen. In this view, camphor, and the refin or ex- 
tract of guaiacum, are frequently joined to the mercury ; 
and to the more active preparations, a little opium : which 
not only promotes the diaphoreſis, but prevents the mer - 
cury from irritating the firſt paſſages, and running off by 
the groſſer emunctories. Mercurials are always perni- 
cious in the true ſcurvy, and in conſtitutions inclined to 
this diſeaſe, whoſe humours are diſpoſed to a putreſcent 
ſtate; and a long continued uſe of e colliquates the 
whole maſs of blood, and tends tq/weaken the nerves, ſo 
As to bring on tremors and paralyſes. Mercurials are de- 
ſtructive to inſects, perhaps of every kind: they are ſome- 
times given internally againſt worms, and Van Helmont 
ſays, that water in which mercury has lain ſome time, 
though inſipid, will deſtroy worms; and Mr. Boyle 
ſeems to recommend it as an innocent and uſeful coſmetic, 
Works Abr. vol. iii. p. 345. N 
MMlercurials are alfo applied externally, in unguents, for de- 
ſtroying cutaneous animalcula. ee Irc. Mercury 
has of late been recommended as an effectual antidote 
againſt the poiſon of a mad dog. See MADNE SSG. 
3 diſſolved by rubbing it ſtrongly with any chemi- 
cal oil, or with Venice turpentine, has been given to the 
Pt ; woe of a ſcruple, half a dram, or two ſcruples in a 
ay. Such pills keep ſome people's bellies open, others 
they purge, and a gentle ptyaliſm has ſometimes been 
_ occaſioned, nay, a high ſal vation has been raiſed by them. 
See Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. | | 
Chemiſts having obſerved that ſome fimple preparations 
of antimony and mercury had ſurpriſing effects in the | 
cure of obſtinate diſtempers, employed their art to change 
theſe Herculean medicines into various ſhapes, to ſeparate 
their noxious and uſeleſs parts, and to combine their active 
principles. To theſe labours are owing the butter and 
cinnabar of antimony, mercurius vita, bezoard mineral, 
ſolar, lunar, jovial, and ſeveral other preparations, on 
which the moſt exorbitant encomiums have been laviſhed, 
But with all this care, many of theſe remained inactive, 
and others incorrigible, and unfit for uſe. However, it is 
certain that theſe two minerals, properly combined, have 
wonderful effects. We have, in the Medical Eſſays of 
Edinburgh, a preparation of Dr. Plummer, which is much | 
recommended from the experience of its effects. See | 
PLUMMER's /£thiops. | | | 
Mercury is often uſed in anatomica} preparations, eſpe- 
cially for ſuch parts that do not eaſily retain air, as the 
lungs, or ſpleen, and glans penis. See Monro, in Med. 
Eſſ. Edinb. vol. iii. art. 10. But it is to be obſerved, that 
the quick- ſilver does conſiderable damage to the ſmall 
cells of the lungs and glans. 
2 is divided with different materials for internal 


metals. This opening is beſt made, not as in the com. 


into the body of the glaſs; that if the quick-ſilver rife 


A greater heat, ſufficient to make the mercury free] 


MEeRcuRy, coralline, mercurius corallinus, the name given 


MERCURY, incaleſcent. 
MERCURY, i % the name given by the chemiſts to a pre- 


acid. The preparation is this: calcine mercury with oll 


expreſſive nume for the preparation of mercury, common. 
ly called hap an" per ſes It is made by ſetting purified 
quick-filver for ſeveral months in a ſand-heat, in a glaſs 
veſſel with a broad bottom, and opening it to the air b 

a ſmall hole, till it is reduced to a red power. ! 
The quick-filver muſt have a communication with the 
external air, as is neceſſary to the calcining of all the 


mon bolt-heads, but at the lower end of a ſtem, goin 


with the heat, it may not, by aſcending into the ſtem, be 
removed out of the heat that is to calcine it, 


diſtil, not only does not promote the calcination; but re. 
vives ſuch part, as has been already calcined into mercyy 
again. See MERCURY ſupra. According to Mr. Ca. 
vendiſh, calcined mercury is only quick-filver which has 
abſorbed deplogiſticated air from the atmoſphere durin 
its preparation; ſo that by giving it a ſufficient heat, the 
dephlogiſticated ait is driven off, and the quick-filver ac- 
quires its original form. Hence he infers, that mercurius 
calcinatus and red precipitate, though prepared in a dif. 
ferent manner, are very nearly the ſame thing. Phi], 
Tranſ. vol. Ixxiv. part i. p. 141. This red powder has 
been by ſome greatly eſteemed in venereal caſes, as the 
moſt effectual and certain of the mercurials. Miſaubin's 
pills are ſuppoſed to be of this kind: but as it is diſpoſed 
to occaſion gripes, it has been ufual to join with it a ſmall 
quantity of opium, and ſome warm aromatic material. 
The doſe is from half a grain to two grains; five or fix 
grains are faid to vomit and purge violently. 


in the London Diſpenſatory to a preparation of mercury, 
commonly known by the name of ARCANUM corallinum, 
It is prepared in this manner: pour upon the red corro- 
ſive mercury, commonly called red precipitate, thrice its 
weight of rectified ſpirit of wine, gelt them together 
in a gentle heat for two or three days, often ſhaking the 
phial, then ſet fire to the ſpirit, and continue ſtirring the 
powder till the ſpirit is burnt away. 25 FEY 
This operation proceeds upon the principle of ſpirit of 
wine dulcifying acid ſpirits. OT S 
This medicine, notwithſtanding this preparation, is 2 
very rough one, operating, generally, in doſes of a few 
grains, both upwards and downwards. Ys 
See INCALESCENT. 


paration of mercury in a fluid form, by means of a ſtrong 


of vitriol to a dry ſnowy calx : ſuffer it to cool, then put 
it into a glaſs, and pour upon it an equal quantity of oil 
of vitriol; let this boil away almoſt to a dryneſs, care- 
fully 3 the poiſonous fumes; then increaſe the 
fire, and by degrees reduce it to a dryneſs again ; which , 
is, in this ſtate, a very difficult and tedious taſk. When 
the powder is dry, put the ſame quantity of oil of vitriol 
again to it, and proceed as before: at length it will ſcarce 
dry by means of ever fo long or ſtrong a fire, but only 
ccate flowing freely, and become ſomewhat rigid like afixed 
oil. It is then highly ſharp, cauſtic, and not to be touched, 
like the Ignis ae of Paracelſus. By this means the 
mercury is ſo fixed with the oil of vitriol, as not to be 
evaporated, or fly off, by the action of a very violent fire. 
By this proceſs we ſee the method of impregnating, fa- 
turating, and increating metals by acids to any degree, and 
alſo of fixing, in a great degree, volatile mercury by them; 
but no metal is hence to be expected, for in whatever 
manner mercury is fixed with acids, it is always recover- | 
able again in its priſtine ſtate, by grinding it with twice 
its weight of iron filings, and diſtilling in a glaſs retort; 
with the greateſt degree of a ſand heat. Boerhaave. 


uſe, and given as an alterative and as an anthelmintic, 
from two or three grains to eight or more. Half a dram 
of quick-ſilver is ground with two ſcruples and a half of 
prepared crabs eyes, and called alkalizate mercury; or 


MeRrcuRy, ointment of. See UNGUENT, 
MEeRCuRY, pills of. See PILLs, 

MERCURY, plaſter of. See EMPLASTRUM and PLASTER: 
MERCURY, red precipitate of, is prepared by inſpiſſating 


wich half a dram of brown ſugar-candy, and two drops 
of oil of juniper berries, which laſt ingredient renders 
the union of the mercury with the ſugar more perfect, and 
called mercurius ſaccharatus. See PILLS. 
Mrexrcusy, the preparations of, ate very various; this meta] 
making one of the moſt conſiderable articles in the che- 
mical pharmacy. The moſt common preparations now 
in uſe, are, ATHIOPS mineral, æthiops cum igne, differing 
from the other only in the more intimate coalition of the 
mercury and fulphur, by melting the latter over a gentle 
fire, and gradually ſtirring into it the quick-filver ; care 
being taken to cover the veſſel when it ſeems diſpoſed to 
catch flame: fadtitious CINNABAR 3 corro/tve ſublimate of 
MERCURY, MERCURIUS dulcis, calcined MERCURY, or 
precipitate per ſe, white precipitate of MERCURY, red pre- 


| 


the folution of mercury in aqua fortis, over a gentle fire; 
when there remains a white maſs highly cauſtic calle 
calx of mercury : this calx is then calcined with a gradual 
heat, and becomes firſt brown, then yellow, and at length, 
on increaſing the heat, of a deep red colour. It is called 
red precipitate, but improperly, for it it not a PRECIPT- 
TATE. If the aqua fortis uſed for the diſſolution has 
been proviewly drawn over from a ſmall proportion, 0! 
the one hundred and twenty-eight part of its ohn 
weight, of fea-ſalt, the red maſs is ſuppoſed more readi- 
ly to aſſume the ſparkling appearance which is looke 
upon as the characteriſtic of its goodneſs. This prep? 
ration is employed as an eſcharotic, and mixed vi! 
ointments and cerates, as a digeſtive ; in which intention 
Mr. Sharp obſerves, that it is very eſfectual. 

2  MEgRCURY, 


MER 


MERCURY, white precipitate of: 
ed 


MeRcuRivs precipitatus 
albus. This is compoun 


of crude mercury driven 


over from ſea-falt in a retort, or revived from common 


einnabar, and diſſolved in aqua fortis ; then a brine pre- 
| pared of ſpring-water and ſea. falt is filtred through a 
cap-paper, and the ſolution of mercury dropped gradually 
into this brine 3 whence there is a white powder preci- 
pitate d, which is to be waſhed fram all its acrimony with 
ſome ſimple diſtilled water, or warm ſpring- water, and 
afterwards dried. 


This is the the common recipitate of the ſhops, 1 
J 


called white precipitate. Its operation is moſtly by ſtoo 
ſometimes by vomit; and it will falivate, if ordered accord- 


ingly. It is recommended by Boerhaave as one of the beſt 
of the mercurials, and ſaid, in doſes of three grains, to 


purge and vomit gently. It appears, however, too cor- 
rofive for internal uſe ; and it is indeed corroſive to ſuch 


a degree, as to be employed by the farriers for an efcha- | 


© rotic, Spirit of ſal ammoniac, or other volatile alkalies, 
dropt into a filtered ſolution of ſublimate, abſorb a part 

of the acid, and the mercury, retaining ſo little as to be 
incdliſſoluble, renders the liquor milky, and ſubſides, on 
ſtanding, in form of a fine white powder, which waſhed 


by repeated affuſions of hot water becomes inſipid, and 
is the white mercurial precipitate of the Edinburgh Phar- 


macopcœia. If an equal weight of crude ſal ammoniac 


be diſſolved along with the ſublimate, fixed alkalis, added to 
this ſolution, extricate the volatile alkali of the ſal ammo- 


niac, and the precipitate, which is that of the London 
Pharmocopœia, proves the ſame, as if the volatile alkali 
alone had been added in its pure ſtate. This white preci pi- 
ate is frequently mixed with pomatums for the itch, and 


other foulneſſes of the ſkin ; for which purpoſe, it is neceſ-_ 


fary at the ſame time to keep the body laxative, and to take 
ſomething inwardly to take hold of the mercurial principles, 
and prevent their raiſing ſalivation, which they may other- 
MERCURY, corro/rve ſublimate of, MERCUR1US ſublimatus 
corroſivus, is a compound of forty parts of quick-ſilver, 
rubbed with one part or more of ſublimate already made, 
till it is divided into minute grains, then ground with 


twenty-eight parts of nitre, then with thirty-three of | 
common falt, and afterwards, for a little time longer, 
with ſixty-ſix of calcined green vitriol : the mixture is 


then put into a matraſs, and that ſet in a furnace with a 


ſand-heat, under which a fire being kept to its greateſt | 
height for twelve or fifteen hours, the mercury will be ſub- 


limed, and ſtick to the top of the veſſel. 


— 


Mr. Boulduc deſcribes an caſy manner of making 
ſive ſublimate. 
and dephlegmated oil of vitriol into a retort, then draws 
off part of the acid, which does not incorporate with 
the quick-filver, the fire is continued till the white maſs 


corro- 


of diffolved mercury is dry, when he ſpeedly mixes it | 
with equal parts of dried ſea-ſalt, and ſublimes it in the 


common way. „ 5 | 
If the maſs obtained by inſpiſſating a ſolution of mercury 
In aqua fortis, be powdered and mixed with equal its 


a ſand-heat gradually increaſed, 


faline compound, which being ſublimed, concretes into 
a white maſs called corrofve ſublimate. If the vitriolic 
acid be uſed inſtead of the nitrous, the event will be the 


2 


in the other a nitrum cubicum. 


ave been ventured on internally. Boerhaave relates, 
that if a grain be diſſolved in an ounce of water, and a 
dram of this ſolution ſoftened with ſyrup of violets, 
 Uaxen twice or thrice a day, it will perform wonders in 
many diitempers reputed incurable. Van Swieten 
rought it into more general uſe, for the cure of ve- 
nereal maladies: he diſſolves a grain of the ſublimate 
in two ounces of proof ſpirit, but reStihed ſpirit 
diſſolves it more perfectly, and gives of this ſolution 
from one to, two Doonfule twice a day, continuing the 
medicine ſo long as any of the ſymptoms remain, with 
a low diet, and plentiful dilution. There are many in- 
ſtances in the London Medical Obſ. and Inq, of the ſuc- 


ceſs of this method. 


*ERCURY, ſweet ſublimate of, MERCURIUS ſublimatus 
duleis or 195 alba, is a compoſition of the preceding 
corroſive ſu 


He pours equal quantities of quick-ſilver 


weight of dried ſea-ſalt, and the mixture put into a | 
matraſs, of which it may fill nearly one half, and ſet in 

*. all the mercury 
will be ſatiated with the marine acid, and form with it | 


ſame: in the one caſe a ſal catharticus will be formed; ; 


ov» - 5 d 5 
This ſublimate is a violent eſchatoric, and eats away | 
proud fleth; half a dram of it diſſolved in a pint of lime- 
Vater, turns it yellow, which is then called phagedenic | 
water; it is uſed to wath ulcers, and tetterous eruptions. | 
A ſtrong ſolution, made by boiling the fame quantity | 
of powdered ſublimate, with equal its weight of alum, | 
ma pint of common water, till half the liquor is waſted, | 
is the ALLUMINOUS water applied to the ſame purpoſe. | 
Small doſes of this corroſive preparation, properly diluted, 


limate with crude mercury, ground together | In this ſenſe, mercury 1s 


MER 


till no mercury appear, and then put into a bolt-head, 
well {topped, and ſet in a fand-heat, with a gentle fire, for 
the {pace of two hours; which heat is to be then increaſed 
for three hours longer, and, laſtly, made very ſtrong, 
for as much more. When this is coll, the glaſs is broken, 
and the ſublimate ſeparated from the light flowers at top, 
and the duſt at bottom. This is then powdered afreſh, 
and the operation repeated in the ſame manner three times. 
If it be farther repeated, to a ſixth time, it is called ca- 
LOMEL. 

The college of Edinburgh directs the ſublimation to be 
repeated three or four times; that of London, ſix times. 
Mercurius dulcis in large doſes, with cinnabar of anti- 
mony, is recommended in nervous diſeaſes, palſy, he- 


miplegia, epilepſy, and apoplexy. Med. Eff. Edinb. 


Mr. Dictericus gives us theſe rules for knowing whether 


ſublimate is ſufhciently edulcorated in making mercurivs 
dulcis. If after rubbing the mercury on gold, the gold 


becomes only pale, and not white, the mercury is dulci- 
_ hed enough: or if ſweet mercury becomes black when 
mixed with lime=-water, it is fit for uſe; but if either 


the gold becomes white, or the mercury is of a brown or 


yellow colour, after mixing with lime-water, it is not 


ſufficiently dulcified. 
29. ſect. 2. | | 
Mercurius dulcis appears to be the beſt and ſafeſt of the 
mercurial preparations that can be taken in a ſolid form: 
as a fialagogue, five, ten, and ſometimes fifteen grains, 


Commerc. Norem. 1737. hebd. 


made into a bolus or pills, are repeated every night or 


oftener, till the ptyaliſm begins: as an alterative; it is 
given from one to two or three grains. It generally an- 
{wers beſt in ſmall doſes, which may be repeated with due 


caution, every evening, for a conſiderable time without 


inconvenience. 


MERcuRy, emetic yellow, mercurius emeticus flauus, a name 


given in the late London Diſpenſatory to the mercurial 
preparation commonly known by the name of TURBITH 


mineral. 


Mzrcvusy, fixing of. The ſuppoſition of a ſympathy be- 


tween mercury and gold has been the great baſis of the 


attempts of the alchemiſts of all times, toward the mak- 
ing gold of it. 
cury has this ſympathy with gold, the contrary is proved 

by that remarkable proceſs, in which it appears that mer- 


But if they mean that the common mer- 


cury will incaleſce with that metal. If they mean that 
mercury Which they call the ſeed of metals, it is hard to 
offer any thing in argument againſt it, this being a ſort of 
ideal ſubſtance which nobody has yet ſeen. It 1s much 
diſputed by the alchemiſts, whether there be or be not 
any ſuch thing as mercury that will heat or incaleſce with 


gold, or produce a ſenſible heat in the maſs, on being 


only ſunply mixed with that metal reduced to fine parts. 


It has been ſaid by ſome, that thoſe mercuries which they 


call mercurii corporum, that is, ſuch as have been extract- 
ed from the complete metals by certain proceſſes, which 
they keep as inviolable ſecrets, will incaleſce on the mix- 
ture with gold; and on this they build their proceſſes. 


But the negative part of the queſtion is more generally 


maintained, the famous mercuries of metals being held as 
non-entities with them; and even the ſearchers after 
tranſmutation of metals have in general acknowledged, 
that they themſelves never ſaw in any ſuch incaleſcence of 
mercury with gold, though they had heard others ſpeak of 
it as a thing they had ſeen. A mercury, however, was 
ſome years ago produced before the Royal Society, which 


in the hands of the preſident himſelf, on the faireſt 


trial, did incaleſce with that metal. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 
aa. | 

Among the ſeveral methods recommended for the fixing 
this fluid metal into ſolid filver, oil of talc, and oil of the 
human fæces, are the moſt ſtrongly affirmed to be the 
infallible mediums. The firſt of theſe which has been 
ſo much miſunderſtood, by reaſon of its name, as to be 
ſearched for in the ſtone talc, is truly an oil prepared from 
the flowers of zink. See Oi of TI ALC, 

'The other is required to be clear and colourleſs as water, 
and without any ill ſmell. "Theſe were qualities ſo diffi- 
cultly to be found in an oil of that fœtid matter, that both 


the one and the other of theſe oils were looked upon b 


many as impracticable proceſſes. But after the firſt had 

been made by two or three chemiſts, Mr. Homberg at 
length hit upon the laſt, but without finding any the leaſt 
tendency to ſuch an effect in it, or any change at all pro- 
duced by it on mercury, after ever ſo long digeition, or 


ever ſo many proceſſes, Mem, Acad. Par. 1711. See 
PHILOSOPHER'S Sone. 


MERCURY, animated, is quick-filver impregnated with ſome 


ſubtile and ſpirituous particles, ſo as to render it capable 
of growing hot when mingled with gold. 


MEeRcuRy, or MERCURY of bodies, is alſo uſed by chemiſts 


to denote the third of the principles or elements of natural 
bodies, called alſo ſpirit. 


defined the moſt ſubtile, lighr, 


volatile 


NM E R 


volatile, penetrating, and active part of all bodies. See 
SPIRIT. | 
Mzxrcury of life, mercurius vitæ, may, acccording to Mr. | 
Boyle, be moderated in its evacuating quality, by conti- 
nually ſtirring it in a flat glazed earthen veſſel, over a fire, 
till it emits no fumes, and turns of a grey colour ; and 
he thinks this is the mercurius vite purgans fo often men- 
tioned by Riverius. Boyle, Works abr. vol. i. p. 74- 
Mr. Godfrey obſerves, that what is called mercurius vitæ, 
prepared of ſublimate mercury and antimony, has no mer- | 
cury in it, but is the reguline part of the antimony, with 
the acid of the ſublimate ; and what remains is the mer- 
cury formed into cinnabar by the ſulphur of the antimony. 
See ALGAROT. | 
MzRcCURY of metals, or of the philoſophers, is a pure fluid 
ſubſtance in form of common running mercury, ſaid to be 
found in all mercury, and capable of being extracted from 
the ſame. | 
The notion of mercury of metals is founded on the com- 
mon ſyſtem of the chemiſts, that mercury or quick-ſilver 
is the baſis or matter of all metals; and that metals are | 
only mercury fixed by a certain ſulphur. WY | 
Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he had a way of drawing a true 
running mercury or quick-ſilver, from antimony, 
Mcexrcuxy alſo ſerves as a title for books, and papers of 
news; ſo called from the heathen deity Mercury, ſuppoſed 
the meſſenger of the gods. 


Thus we have monthly mercuries; and the French have | 


a gallant mercury, &c. | 
In the like ſenſe, mercury is always figuratively applied to 
perſons who make it their buſineſs to collect news, or to 
run about and diſtribute it. | 5 
Mercury, in Heraldry, denotes the purple colour in the 
. _ coats of ſovereign princes. | 
Mercury, in Mythology, the fon of Jupiter and Maia. He 
was the god of merchandize, and therefore was ſome- 
times painted with a wand in his left hand, and a bag of 
money in his right. He was alſo the god of eloquence, | 
and the meſlenger of the gods ; he is pictured therefore 
with a herald's ſtaff in his hand, entwined with two 
ſnakes; wings on his feet, to ſhew his fpeed; and a 
broad-brimmed beaver with wings. He had a general 
power delegated to him, by Jupiter, of conducting the 
ſouls of men to their proper place, after their parting 
from the body; and re-conducting them to our world 
again, when there was any particular occaſion for it. He 
was, moreover, the god of all gainful arts; whence the 
proverb xows; k i. e. commune lucrum; eſpecially of 


things found by chance; the inventor of the lyre, and of 


. the exerciſe of wreſtling. He was the patron of thieves, 
having himſelf been expert that way; and the guide of 
travellers, for which reaſon he had ftatues four ſquare 
et up to him in croſs- roads. See TERMINUS. There are 
ſeveral marks whereby Mercury may be known; among 


which we may reckon the lightneſs aud agility of his perſon | 


as the chief; but the moſt remarkable of his diſtinguiſhing 
attributes are his petaſus, or winged cap; the talaria, or 
wings to his feet; and his wand, with two ſerpents about 
it, which they call his caduceus. Sometimes he is alſo re- 
preſented with the chlamys, faſtened over his ſhoulders 


on his breaſt, and floating behind him in the air. He is 


| likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by his ſword, with which he killed 


Argus, called Harpe. As the make of Mercury ſeems | 


to be all intended for lightneſs and diſpatch, the ancients 
might borrow this idea of him from his planetary charac- 


ter: thus Lucan, Pharſal. i. v. 663. in ſpeaking of Mer- | 
curry, as the guiding intelligence of a planet, marks the 


ſwiftneſs of his motion. 


MERCURY is ſometimes alſo uſed for the Torricellian experi- 


ment, or BAROMETER. 


Though mercury be not ordinarily ſuſtained in a tube 


above the height of twenty-eight or twenty- nine inches; 

yet M. Huygens has found, that mercury, well purged, 
and in a cloſe ſtill place, will be ſuſtained to the height of 

ſeventy-two inches. See T ORRICELLIAN, 
* MERCY, in Law. See M1SERICORDIA. 


 MERDESENG]L, in the Materia Medica of the Arabians, 


a name given by Serapio to litharge- Avicenna calls this 
ſubſtance MARDAC, and it has been erroneouſly ſuppoſed 
from this, that mardac and merdeſengi were not the fame 
ſubſtance ; but this is a falſe conjecture. | 
MERDIV OR#, from merda, dung, and wore, I devour, 
the dung-caters, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
authors to ſeveral flies, which feed on excrements of difter- 
ent animals. Of theſe there are three kinds very com- 
mon among us; I. The COPROPHAGUS, which is of a dun 
colour, with a reddiſh head, and a white ſtreak along the 
middle of it; 2. The red dung-fly, which has ſilvery 
wings, a red body, and black ſhoulders ; and, 3. "The 
green one, which is of a very glitte:ing hue, and has ſil- 
very wings. 


fowl, called in Engliſh, the gorſander, and by ſome authors. 

the harle. y 

This is the MERGUs merganſer in the Linnæan ſyſtem « 

the bill of the male of this ſpecies, is about three inches 

long, narrow, and finely ſerrated: the colour of the 
bill as well as of the irides is red; the head is large, and 
the feathers on the hind part long and looſe ; the colour 
black, finely gloſſed with green; the upper part of the 
neck the ſame; the lower part and under ſide of the body 
of a fine pale yellow ; the upper part of the back and 
inner ſcapulars are black; the lower part of the back and 
tail are aſh-coloured ; the tail conſiſts of eighteen fea. 
thers; the greater quill-feathers are black, the feſſer White, 
ſome of which are edged with black; the coverts at the 
ſetting on of the wings are black ; the reſt white; and 
the legs of a deep orange colour, 'The female of this 
ſpecies is called puNDIveR. Theſe birds frequent our 
rivers and freſh waters, eſpecially in hard winters; they 
are never ſeen in the fouthern parts of Great Britain during 
fummer, when they retire far north to breed. They are 
great divers, and live on fiſh, "Their fleſh is extremely 

rank, and ſcarce eatable. Pennant. 85 

MERE TRIX, among the Romans. The meretrices were 

the better ſort of courtezans, and differed much from the 

proſtibulz, or common, proſtitutes, who had bills or in- 
ſeriptions, tituli; over their doors, and were ready at all 
times to entertain their cuſtomers ; whereas the meretrices 
entertained none but at night. _ 

The meretrices were diſtinguiſhed from the matrons by 

their dreſs, being obliged to wear the toga and ſhort tu- 

nics, like thoſe of the men; whereas the matrons wore 
the /7o/a, which was a garment that reached down to their 
feet, as did likewiſe their palla, or outer robe. | | 

MERGEN, a word ufed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
exprefs CORAL. | 

MERGER, in Law, is where a leſſer eſtate in lands, &c. is 

drowned in the greater ; as, if the fee comes to tenant for 
years or life, the particular eſtates are merged in the fee: but 
an eſtate tail cannot be meroed in an eſtate fee; for no 
eſtate in tail can be extinct, by the acceſſion of a greater 
eſtate to it. If a leſſor, who had the fee, marries with 
the leſſee for years, this is no merger, becauſe he hath 
the inheritance in his own, and the leaſe in right of his 
wife. And where a man hath a term in his own right, 
and the inheritance deſcends to his wife, fo that he hath 
a freehold in her right, the term is not merged or drowned. 

MERGUS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Ornithology, the name 

of a diſtin genus of birds, of the order of the anſeres. 
The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this genus is, that 
the beak is ſomewhat cylindric, and has a crooked point. 

The characters of this genus, according to Mr. Ray, are 

| theſe: the feet are webbed, the three fore-toes being con- 
nected by a membrane, but the hinder toe is left looſe ; 
the beak is narrow, hooked at the end, and ſerrated. 
Of this genus are the MERGANSER, the meorgis cucillla- 
tus, with a globoſe creſt, white on the ſides, with a black 
margin, the body blackith on the upper part, and whitiſh on 
the lower; the feet and beak are black: this is alſo called 

anas criſtatus, and bird of the wind: it is found in Ame- 
rica: the albellus of - Aldrovand, called mergus ceratus 
major, the greater creſted diver, and mergus Rhein, the 
diver of the Rhine, and commonly known in England by 

the name of the sMEwW : the head is adorned with a 

long creſt, white above and black beneath; the forchead is 
marked with a large oval black ſpot ; the body is white, 
the back and temples black, and the wings are variegated 
with black and white : it feeds on fiſh, and is very com- 
mon on our coaſts : the mergus ſerrator, or ſerula of the 
Venetians : the mergrs caſtor, with an aſh-coloured creſt, 
the lower part of the body ferruginous, white throat, and 
beak and feet blackiſh : and the mergus minutrs, with the 
head of a light grey colour, and an oval black ſpot from 
beyond the eyes to the bill, and a white ſpot under the eye. 
Ray makes this to be the female of the albe//yus, which it 
greatly reſembles, though it is diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of lough diver. 

Mxndus cirratus minor, in Ornithology, a name by which 
Geſner calls the capo negro, a ſpecies of duck, called in 
Engliſh the :ufted DUCK. 555 3 

MERIDIAN, in Afronomy, a great circle of the ſphere, 
paſſing through the zenith, nadir, and poles of the world, 
croſſing the equinoctial at right angles, and dividing the 
ſphere into two hemifpheres, To one eaſtern, and the other 
weſtern, | RR 
Or, the meridian is a vertical circle, as A Z BN {Tab- 
Fand G. 6.) paſſing through the poles of the world, 

an o 
It is called meridian, from the Latin meridies, noon, or mid- 
day, becauſe when the ſun is in this circle, it is noon in 
thoſe places ſituated under it, 

MERIDIAN, in Geograpby, is a great circle, as PAQD 


MERGANGSER, in Ornithology, the name of a large-water- 


(Tab. Geography, fig. 7.) paſſing through the poles of 4 
7 | earthy 


Ib 


earth P and Q. and any given place at Z. So that the 


lane of the terreſtrial Meridian is in the plane of the 


celeſtial one. 


Hence, 1. 28 the meridian inveſts the whole earth, ther 1 
are ſeveral places ſituated under the ſame meridian. 


And 2. as it is noon-tide whenever the center of the ſun 
5s in the meridian of the heavens ; and as the meridian of 
the earth is in the plane of the former; it follows, that 
it is noon at the ſame time, in all places ſituate under 


the ſame meridian. 3. There are as many Meridians on | 


the earth, as there are points conceived in the equator, 


In effect, the meridians always change, as you change the | 
longitude of the place; and may be ſaid to be infinite; 


each reſpective place from eaſt to welt having its reſpec- 
tive meridians 1 . | 
MrgiDian, firſt, is that from which the reſt are account- 
ed, reckoning from weſt to eaſt, The firſt Meridian is 
the beginning of longitu e. 
The hxing of the firſt meridian is a matter merely arbitrary; 
and hence different perſons, nations, and ages, have fixed 
it differently ; whence ſome confuſion has ariſen in 
geography. The rule among the ancients was, to make 
it paſs through the place fartheſt to the weſt that was 


known. But the moderns knowing, that there is no | 
ſuch place in the earth as,can be eſteemed the moſt 


# 


weſterly, the way of computing the longitudes of places | 


from one fixed point is much laid aſide. | 
Prolemy affumed the meridian that paſſes through the 


fartheſt of the Canary Iflands as his firſt meridian; that | | 
being the moſt weſtern place of the world then known. 


After him, as more countries were difcovered in that 


quarter, the firſt meridian was removed farther off. The | 
Arabian geographers choſe'to fix the firlt meridian upon 


the ntmoſt ſhore of the weſtern ocean. Some fixed it to 
the iſland of St. Nicholas near Cape Verd; Hondius to 
the iſle of St. James; others to the iſland of Del Corvo, 
one of the Azores; becauſe on that ifland the magnetic 
needle, at that time, pointed directly north, without any 


variation; and it was not then known that the variation | 
of the needle is itſelf ſubject to variation. The Jateſt | 


ecographers, particularly the Dutch, have pitched on the 


Pike of Teneriffe ; others on the ifle of Palm, another of 


the Canaries ; and, laſtly, the French, by command of 


their king, on the iſland of Fero, another of the Cana- | | 


ries. 


But, without much regard to any of theſe rules, our 
geographers and map-makers frequently aſſume the ne- 
ridian of the place where they live, or the capital of their 
country for a firſt meridian z, and thence reckon the lon- 


gitudes of their places. 
meridian of the place where their obſervations are made, 
for their firſt meridian; as Prolemy at Alexandria; Ty- 
cho Brahe at Uranibourg; Riccioli at Bologna; Mr. 


Flamſteed at the royal obſervatory at Greenwich; and 


the French at the obſervatory at Paris. | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, there is a ſuggeſtion, 
| that the meridians vary in time. This ſeems very pro- 


bable, from the old meridian line in the church of St. 


etronio at Bologna, which is found to vary no leſs than 


eight degrees from the true meridian of the place at this | 
time; and from that of Tycho at Uranibourg, which M. 


Picart obſerves, varies eighteen minutes from the modern 
_ meridian. If there be any thing of truth in this hint, 
Dr. Wallis ſays, the change par ariſe from a change of 
the terreſtrial poles (here on earth, of the earth's diurnal 


motion), not of their pointing to this or that of the | 


fixed ſtars: for if the poles of the diurnal motion remain 
fixed to the ſame place on the earth, the mcridians, which 
paſs through theſe poles, muſt remain the ſame. | 
But the notion of the changes of the meridian ſeems over- 
thrown by an obſervation of M. Chazelles, of the French 
Academy of Sciences, who, when in Egypt, found that 
the four ſides of a pyramid built three thouſand years ago 
till looked very exactly to the four cardinal points. A 
polition which can never be looked upon as fortuitovs ! 
ERIDIAN of @ globe, or ſphere, is the brazen circle, in 
which the GLOBE hangs and turns, 4 . 


t 1s divided into four nineties, or three hundred and 


— lixty degrees, beginning at the equinoctial: on it, each | 


way, from the equinoctial, on the celeſtial globes, is 
counted the ſouth and north declination of the ſun or 
ſtars ; and on the terreſtrial globe, the latitude of places 
north and ſouth, There are two points on this circle, 
called the poles; and a diameter, continued from thence 
through the center of either globe, is called the axis of 
the earth, or heavens, on which they are ſuppoſed to 
turn round, 

n the terreſtrial globes there are uſually thirty-ſix meri- 
dians drawn, one through every tenth degree of the equa» 
tor, or through every tenth degree of longitude. 


he uſes of this circle are, to ſet the globes to any par- 
ccc 


The aſtronomers in their calculations uſually chooſe the | 


MER 


ticular latitude, to ſhew the ſun's or a ſtar's declination, 
right aſcenſion, greateſt altitude, &c. 
MER1D1AN ine, an arch, or part, of the meridian of the 
place, terminated each way by the horizon. 
Or, a meridian line is the interſection of the plane of the 
meridian of the place with the plane of the horizon, vul- 
garly called a north and ſouth line, becauſe its direction is 
rom one pole towards the other. 
The uſe of a meridian line in aſtronomy, geography, 
dialling, &c. is very great, and on its exactneſs all depends; 
whence infinite pains have been taken by divers aſtro- 
nomers to fix it to the utmoſt preciſion. M. Caſſini 
as diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a neridian line drawn on the 
pavement of the church of S. Petronio, at Bologna, the 
largeſt and moſt accurate in the world; being 120 feet 
in length. In the roof of this church, a thouſand inebes 
above the pavement, is a little hole, through which the 
ſun's image, when in the meridian, falling upon tbe. line, 
marks his progreſs all the year. When tiniſhed, M. Caſ- 
ſini, by a public writing, informed the mathematicians of 
Europe, of a new oracle of Apollo; or the ſun, eſtab- 
liſhed in a temple, which might be conſulted, with en- 
tire conſidence, as to all difficulties in aſtronomy, See 
GNOM OR. | . 
To draw a MERIDIAN line. Knowing the ſouth quarter 
pretty nearly, obſerve the altitude FE (Tab. Aſtronomy, 
fig. 8.) of ſome ſtar on the eaſtern ſide thereof, not far 
from the meridian HZ RN: then, keeping the qua- 
drant firm on its axis, fo as the plummet may ſtill cut 
the ſame degree, only directing it to the weſtern fide of 
the meridian, woit till you find the ſtar has the ſame al- 
titude as before, /, e. Laſtly, biſect the angle E Ce, 
formed by the interſection of the two planes wherein 
the quadrant is placed at the time of the two obſerva- 
tions, by the right line HR. This H R is a meridian 
line. IE | 
Or thus: on ihe horizontal plane, from the ſame center 
C (fig. 9.) deſcribe ſeveral arches of circles B A, b a, &c. 
and on the ſame center C erect a ſtyle, or gnomon, per- 
pendicular to the plane A CB, a foot or half a foot long. 
About the twenty-firſt of June, between the hours of 
nine and eleven in the morning, and between one and 
three in the afternoon, obſerve the points B, %, &c. A, a, 
wherein the ſhadow of the ſtyle terminates. Biſect the 
arches AB, ab, &c. in D, d, &c. If then the ſime 
right line DE biſect all the arches AB, a, &c. it will 
be the meridian line ſought. „ of err: Soong 
In regard the extremity of the ſhadow is ſomewhat hard 


to drill a little hole, noting the lucid ſpot projected by it on 
the arches A B and ab, inſtead of the extremity of the 
ſhadow. Otherwiſe the circles may be made with yel- 
low, inſtead of black, &c. Ts : 
A good meridian line for regulating clocks and watches 
may be had by the following method : make a round 
hole, almoſt a quarter of an inch in diameter, in a thin 
Plate of metal; and fix the plate in the top of a ſouth 
window in ſuch a manner, that it may recline from the 
zenith at an angle equal to the co-latitude of your place, 
ns nearly as you can gueſs; for then the plate will face 
the ſun directly at noon on the equinoCtial days. Let 
the ſun ſhine freely through the hole into the room, 
previouſly darkened; and bang a plumb-line to the ceil- 
ing of the room, at leaſt five or fix feet from the win- 
| dow, in ſuch a place as that the ſun's rays, tranſmitted 
through the hole, may fall upon the line when it is noon 
by the clock ; and having marked the ſaid place on the 
ceiling, take away the line, Having adjuſted a ſliding- 
bar to a dove-tail groove, in a piece of wood about 
eighteen inches long, and fixed a hook into the middle 
of the bar, nail the wood to the above mentioned place 
in the ceiling, parallel to the fide of the room in which 
the window is; the groove and bar being towards the 
floor. Then hang the plumb-line upon the hook in the 
bar, the weight or plummet reaching almoſt to the 
floor : when this is done, find the true ſolar time, and 
thereby regulate your clock or watch. Then, at the 
moment of next noon by the clock, when the ſun ſhines, 
move the ſliding-bar in the groove until the ſhadow of 
the plumb-line biſects the image of the ſun on the floor, 
wall, or on a white ſcreen placed on the north ſide of 
the line; the plummet or weight at the end of the line 
hanging freely in a pail of water, placed below it on the 
floor. By repeated corrections, on the following days, 
with the ſun and clock, this method may be brought io 
a very great exaQtneſs. This meridian line will not only 
be ſufficient for the regulation of clocks and watches, 
to the true mean time, by equation tables, but alſo for 
moſt aſtronomical purpoſes. Ferguſon's Lect. on ſelect 
Subjects, &c. lect, x. | 
Several authors have invented particular inſtruments and 
methods for the deſcribing of meridian lines, or rather 


4 E ior 


to determine, it is beſt to have the ſtyle flat at top, and _ 


MER 


for determining equal altitudes of the ſun in the eaſtern 
and weſtern parts of the heavens; as Mr. Grey, Dr. 
\ Derham, 8c. in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. But as 
the former of the methods above delivered ſuffices for 
aſtronomical obſervations, and the latter for more ordi- 
- nary occaſions, we ſhall forbear to give any deſcriptions 
thereof, 
From what has been ſhewn it is evident, that whenever 
the ſhadow of the ſtyle covers the meridian line, the center 
of the ſun is in the meridian and therefore it is then 
noon. And hence the uſe of a meridian line in adjuſt- 
ing the motion of clocks, &c. to the ſun. 
Hence alſo, if the meridian line be biſected by a right line 


OV, drawn perpendicularly through the point C, OV | 


will be the interſection of the meridian, and firſt vertical; 
nnd, conſequently, O will ſhew the eaſt point, and V the 
welt. | 


Laſtly, if a ſtyle be erected perpendicularly in any other 


horizontal plane, and a ſignal be given when the ſhadow. 


of the ſtyle covers the meridian line drawn in another 
planez noting the apex, or extremity, of the ſhadow 
projected by the ſtyle, a line drawn from that point 
through that wherein the ſtyle is raiſed, will be a me- 
ridian line. | | 


a 


One meridian line being given, another may be drawn 
upon another horizontal plane by the following method : | 


hang a thread with a plummet exactly over the ſouth 
end of the meridian line given, and another thread with 
a plummet over the ſouth end of the plane upon which 
the meridian line is to be drawn ; let one perſon obſerve 
at noon the moment when the ſhadow of the firſt thread 
falls exactly upon the meridian given, and let another 
obſerver, at the ſame time, mark two diſtant points in 


the ſhadow of the ſecond thread: a line drawn through | 


thoſe points is the meridian line required, By the ſame 


method may a meridian line be found upon a ſouth wall, | 


by marking two points in the ſhadow of a thread bung 
at a little diſtance from it: if the meridians ate near, 


he that obſerves the ſhadow of the firſt thread may let 


the other know the moment it falls upon the meridian 
line by ſaying now : if they are far diſtant, it ſhould be 


done by the motion of the hand, becauſe found takes 
ſome time to pals from one place to another. The ne- 


ridian line is the baſis of aſtronomical obſervations: a 
meridian line being found, there may be placed over it a 


quadrant or ſextant in ſuch a manner, that though it be | 


moved up or down to give it different elevations, in or- 
der to view through the ſights of it the celeſtial bodies 
at their different altitudes ; yet the plane of that fide of 
the inſtrument upon which the degrees are marked ſhall 
continue all the while in the plane of the meridian. Of 


this kind is the MURAL arc in the royal OBSERV 4- 


ToRY at Greenwich. See MERIDIAN altitude. 


MRI DIAN line, on a dial, is a right line ariſing from the 


interſection of the meridian of the place with the plane 
of the dial. | 


This is the line of twelve o'clock, and from hence the 


_ diviſion of the hour-line begins. 


| McexIDian, magnetical, is a great circle, paſſing through 


or by the magnetical poles; to which the magnetic needle 

or needle of the mariners compaſs, if not otherwiſe hin- 

dered, conforms itſelf. | | 
MzR1D1an altitude of the ſun or ſtars is, their altitude 
when in the meridian of the place where they are obſerved. 
See ALTITUDE. | | | 
To take the MERIDIAN 


other when in vertical circles. 

For meridian obſervations there are two inſtruments prin- 
cipally uſed, the quadrant and gnomon, 

7 take the MER1DIAN altitude witha quadrant, If the po- 
ſition of the meridian be known, and the plane of an aſtro- 
nomical quadrant to be placed in the meridian line, by 
means of the plumb-line ſuſpended at the center, the 
meridian altitudes of the ſtars, which are the principal 
obſervations whereon the whole art of aſtronomy 1s 
founded, may eaſily be determined. 

The meridian altitude of a ſtar may likewiſe be had by 
means of a pendulum- clock, if the exact time of the ſtar's 
paſſage by the meridian be known. Now it mult be ob- 
ſerved, that the ſtars have the ſame altitude for a minute 
before and after their paſſage by the meridian, if they be 
not in or near the zenith; but if they be, their altitudes 


muſt be taken every minute when they are near the me- | 
ridian; and then their greateſt altitudes will be the me- 


ridian altitudes ſought. 

As to the manner of obſerving, it is found very difficult 
to place the vane of the quadrant in the meridian exact- 
ly enough to take the meridian altitude of a ſtar; for, 
unleſs there be a convenient place, and a wall, where 


altitude of the ſlars. Aſtrono- | 
mers make two principal kinds of obſervations of the | 
ſtars, the one when they are in the meridian, and the 


the quadrant may be firmly faſtened in the plane of the 
meridian, which is not eafly had, we ſhall not have the 
true poſition of the meridian proper to obſerve the ſta . 
It will be much eaſier, therefore, on ſeveral Mtg 
to uſe the portable quadrant, by which the altitude of 
the ſtar may be obſerved a little before its paſſage 8 
the meridian, every minute, till its greateſt altitude of 
found. Here, though we have not the true pofition b 
the meridian by this means, yet we have the appar l 
meridian altitude of the (tar. ag 
Though this method, in the general, be very goo 
free of any ſenſible error; 8 in caſe a ne . 
the meridian near the zenith, it proves ſomewhat deſec 
tive: for in theſe kinds of obſervations, the inconvenient 
ſituation of the obſerver, the variation of the ſtar's 221 
muth ſeveral degrees in a little time, the alteration of 
the inſtrument, and the difficulty of replacing it vettical 
17 will prevent the obſervations from being made oftener 
than in every four minutes; but in each minute the 2 
titude varies about fifteen minutes of a degree, ſo that 
there will be the difference of a degree in the {tar'y al. 
titude between each obſervation. In ſuch caſes, there. 
fore, it will be better to have the true poſition of the 
meridian, or the exact time wherein the ſtar paſſes the 
meridian, in order either to place the inftrument in the 
meridian, or to obſerve the altitude of the tar the mo- 
ment it paſſes the meridian. | | 
To find the MERIDIAN altitude of the ſun, &c. by a gnomey 
ſee Gnowon, By other means, ſee Al TITup Ek. 
MER1DIAN teleſcape. See TELESCOPE. 
To meaſure the degrees of the MERIDIAN. Sce Decrts 
To obſerve the way 1 or paſſages af the heavenly bodies acroſs 
the plane of the MERIDIAN. A meridian line being found, 
hang two threads with plummets exactly over it, at a 
little diſtance from one another, and they will be in 
the plane of the meridian : if you place your eye cloſe 
to one of the threads, in ſuch a manner that you make 
it cover the other, and both appear as one thread; when 
a ſtar is behind the threads, it is in the meridian. B 
the ſame method the ſun may be viewed, through a 
ſmoaked glaſs; when the threads paſs through his cen. 
ter, he is in the meridian : but the beſt way of obſerving 
the ſun, moon, ſtars, or planets, is through a teleſcope 
placed in the mer:d:an, with two croſs hairs, one of which 
is in a vertical, the other in a horizontal poſition ; when _ 
the vertical hair paſſes through the center of the ſun he 
is in the meridian. . „ 
MERIDIANI, in Antiquity, is a name which the Romans 
gave to a kind of gladiators, who entered the arena 
about noon, after the beſtiarii (who fought in the motn- 
ing againſt beaſts) had finiſhed. See GLAD1aroR. 
They were thus called from meridies, i. e. 104, the time 
when they exhibited their ſhews. | 
The meridian; were a ſort of artleſs combatants, who 
fought man with man, ſword in hand: hence Seneca 
takes occaſion to obſerve, that the combats of the morn- 
ing were full of humanity, compared with thoſe which 
followed. . 7 | 8 
MERIDIONAL di/tance, in Navigation, the ſame with 
departure, or eaſting and weſting; being the diTerence 
of longitude between the meridian, under which the 
ſhip now is, and any other meridian, which ſhe was 
under before, „„ 
MER1DIONAL parts, miles, or minutes, in Navigation, are 
the parts by which the meridians in a Meærcatasbs chARkT 
do increaſe, as the parallels of latitude decreaſe. | 
The co-ſine of the latitude of any place being equal to 
the radius, or ſemidiameter, of that parallel; therefore, 
in the true ſea-chart, or nautical planiſphere, this radius 
being the radius of the equinoCtial, or whole fine, of 
_ ninety degrees, the meridional parts at each degree of 
latitude muſt increaſe, as the ſecants of the arch con- 
tained between that latitude, and the equinoCtial, do 
decreaſe. _ | | | 
In order to underſtand this, it is neceſſary to conſider, 
1. That the diſtance between any two meridians at the 
Equator is to their diſtance in any parallel of latitude as 
radius is to the co-ſine of that latitude. Let P DFE, 
Jab. Navigation, fig. 13. repreſent the fourth part of 3 
ſphere; E being the center, P the pole, E D the radius 
of the equator, A B the radius of a parallel of latitude : 
then each of the arcs PBD, PCA, will repreſent 2 
quadrant of a meridian; D 4 an arc of the equator z and 
BC an arc of a parallel of latitude: D B expreſſes the 
latitude, and PB the complement of the latitude, whole 
right fine is B A. But the circumference of a circle, 
whoſe radius is E D, is to the circumference of a circle, 
whoſe radius is AB, and conſequently like arcs D4 
BC, intercepted between the ſame two meridians, 35 
ED is to AB, i. e. as radius to the co-line of the lau- 


tude, Whence it is eaſy to conſtruct a table ſhewing 
in 


2 — 


to every minute. 
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zu what proportion the degrees of longitude diminiſh in 


every latitude. See ſuch a table under article DEGREE 
7 tude. 

| x 7 coy of a parallel of latitude is to a like part of a 
elan; as radius to the ſecant of the latitude to that 
parallel. Let PDE, Tab. Navigation, fig. 14. repre- 
ſent a quadrant of a meridian, where P is the pole, and 
DE the radius of the equator; AB is the radius of a 
parallel of latitude, or the co-bne of the latitude, whoſe 
fine is BF, and ſecant EC. Then EF:EB::E D: 
E C; or co-fine latitude : rad. : : rad. : ſecant of the lati- 
tude, in that parallel. L herefore part of a parallel of 
latitude is to a like part of the equator as the radius 1s to 
the ſecant of the latitude to that parallel: conſequently, 
ſince like parts of the meridian and equator are equal, 
as great circles, any part of a parallel of latitude is to a 
like part of a meridian, as radius to the ſecant of the 
latitude to that parallel. 3 | | 

3. The diſtance of any parallel of latitude, A, from the 
equator is expreſſed by the ſum of the ſecants of all the 
ares between the equator and that parallel, For, as ra- 
dius to the ſecant of the latitude A, ſo is a diminiſhed 
degree of longitude in the latitude A, or a degree of that 
parallel to a degree of the meridian : but the degrees of 
latitude, or of the meridian, are to be lengthened in 
proportion as the degrees of Jongitude decreaſc : there- 
fore, as radius to the ſecant of the latitude A, ſo is a 
natural degree of the meridian to a lengthened degree 
in the latitude A ; radius being here as unity, and one 


natural degree as unity alſo : therefore, the length of a 
degree in any latitude is as the ſecant | 
or may be expreſſed by that ſecant : but the diſtance 
ok any parallel] from the equator is the ſum of all 
the ſucceſſive arcs between the equator and that pa- 
rallel: conſequently, the diſtance of that parallel is ex- 
preſſed by the ſum of the ſecants of all theſe arcs be- 


tween the equator and that parallel of latitude: and, there-| 
fore, by the addition of the ſecants of ſmall arcs, the| 


of that latitude, | 


diſtances of the parallels of latitude from the equator are | 


obtained. | | | 

The tables, therefore, of meridional parts, in books of 
navigation, are to be made by a continual addition of 
ſecants, calculated in ſome books, as in fir Jonas Moor's 
Tables, Robertſon's Navigation, &c. for every degree 


and minute of latitude; and theſe will ſerve either to 


make or graduate a Mercator' 
Merxcator's ſailing. | 


Mr. Wright, to w 


s chart, or to work the 


hom we are indebted for this excellent | 


diſcovery, made his table for the diviſion of the nauti- 


cal meridian, or the table of meridional parts, as follows: 
the mcridional parts for 1 minute he made equal to the 
ſecant of 1 minute; thoſe of 27 equal to the ſum of the 
ſecants of 1” and 2'; thoſe of 3* equal to the ſum of the 
ſecants of 17, 2', and 37; thoſe of 4“ equal to the ſum of 
the meridional parts of 3 and the ſecant of 4; and ſo on 
by a conſtant addition of the ſecants : Mr. Oughtred, fir 


| 


Jonas Moor, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Halley, and others, have 


_ endeavoured to find methods of conſtructing theſe tables | 


with greater accuracy than by the addition of the ſecants 


To uſe them you muſt 
latitude at the head, and with the minute on the firſt 
column towards the left hand; and in the angle meet- 
ing you will have the meridional parts. 
Having the latitude of two places, to 
miles or minutes, between them; conſider whether the 
places be, one under the equinoctial, and the other wide 
thereof; or the one on the one ſide of the equinoctial, 


and the other on the other; or whether they both lie on 
the ſame ſide. Ns 


If one place lie under the 
next under the degree of latitude of the other place, is 
the meridional difference of latitude, or latitude inlarged. 

If one be in north, and the other in ſouth latitude, the 
meridional minutes, correſponding to the two latitudes, 


added together, give the meridional minutes between 
them, | 


Both places lying towards the ſame pole, ſubtract the 


meridional parts anſwering to the leſs latitude, from 
thoſe of the greater, the remainder gives the meridional 
minutes. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 219, Dr. Halley 
as given a very curious paper relating to the diviſion of 
the nautical meridian, by a quite different method from 
Mr. Wright's; and containing a method of performing 
the problems of ſailing according to the true chart, by 
the help of Briggs's, or the common table of logarithmic 
tangents, without a table of meridional parts. Dr. Hal- 
ley avails himſelf of a principle, firſt accidentally diſ- 
covered by Mr. Henry Bond, and publiſhed about the 
year 1645, that the meridian line was analogous to a ſcale 
of logarithmic tangents of half the complements of the la- 


enter the table with a degree of 


equator, the meridional minute | 


| Mem. Acad, Scienc. 1701; 


find the meridional | 


MER 


titude. This analogy was firſt demonſtrated by Mr. James 
Gregory, in this Exercitationes Geometrict, paybthed in 
1688, and more elegantly and conciſely. by Dr. Halley 
himſelf; who bas allo ſhewn (ub; ſupra) how to apply 
this analogy, by means of any ſyſtem of logarithms; 
for computing the interval of the meridional parts anſwer- 
ing to any two, given latitudeg, The reader may find 
this ſubject well illuſtrated by Mr. Robertſon, in his Ele- 
ments, of Navigation, book viii. p-. 142, &c. See alſo 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvi. p. 559, &c. F 
To find the meridional parts to any ſpheroid, with the 
ſame exactneſs as in a ſphere, _ 6 

Let the ſemi- diameter of the equator be to the diſtance 
of the ſocus of the generating ellipſe from the center, as 
mM to 1. Let A repreſent the latitude tor which the 
meridional parts are required, s the ſine of the latitude, 
the radius being unit; find the arc B, whole fine is =; 
take the logarithmic tangent of half the complemen* 
of B, from the common tables; ſubtract this loga- 
rithmic tangent from 10.0000000, or the loga- 
rithmie tangent of 45%; multiply the remainder by 


15.7044678978 | 
2 _ — „ Ke. and the product ſubtracted from 


the meridional parts in the ſphere, computed in the uſual 
manner for the Jatitude A, will give the meridional parts 
expteſſed in minutes for the ſame latitude in the ſpheroid, 
provided it be oblate. | 
Example: if mm: 1: : 1000 : 22, then the greateſt dif- 
terenice of the meridional parts in the ſphere and ſphervid 
is 70.0929 minutes: in other caſes it is found by mul- 
tiplying the remainder above mentioned by 1174.078. 
When the ſpheroid is oblong, the difference of the me- 
ridional parts in the ſphere and ſpheroid, for the ſame la- 
titude, is then determined by a circular arc. Phil. Tran; 
Ne 461. ſeck. 14. See allo Maclaurin's Fluxions, art. 
195 —899. 


Mr. Murdoch has ſolved this problem by infinite ſerits, 
and has computed a table of meridional! parts for an ob- 
late ſpheroid, ſuch as is mentioned in the foregoing ex- 
ample. See his Treatiſe, intitled, Mercator's Sailing 
applied to the true Figute of the Earth. Lond. 1741. 
_ | | 5 | 
MERIS, wepts, a part, in Mise, an appellation given by 
Mr. Sauveur to the forty-third part of an octave. Ser 
MERIT, in Theo/2gy, is uſed to ſignify the moral goodneſs 
of the actions of men, aud the reward due to them. 
'The Romiſh ſchoolmen dillinguiſh two kinds of mer ir 
towards G 


ö Jod: the one of congruty, the other of condig- 
nity. DR 5 
MERIT of congruity is when there is no juſt proportion 
between the action and the reward; but he who beſtows 
the reward ſupplies, by his goodneſs or liberality, what. 
was wanting in the action, Such is the mzerzt of a fon 
towards his father; but this is only merit in an improper 
ſenſe... | he . | 
MER1T of condignity is when there is an abſolute equality 
and a juſt eſtimation between the action and the reward: 
as in the wages of a workman. : | | 
| Thoſe of the reformed religion diſclaim all merit sf con · 
dignity towards God; even their beſt works, they own, 
do not merit at his hands. Hence the doctrine of cox 
dligu merits makes one of the great articles of controverſy 
between the Romiſh and reformed churches. 
MER1'T, order of. See OR DER, | . 
MERIAN GUS, in /chibyography, a name given by Bello- 
nius and ſome other authors, to a {mall ſpecies of whit- 
ing, or gſellus mollis, called by the Venetians moll, and 
by ſome other nations the capelon. Sth 
MERLANUS, a name given by ſome writers in ichthyo- 
graphy to the common WHIT1NG, or gſellus mollis five 
albus. | 


MERLIN, in Ornithelogy, the name of the yellow-legged 

FALCON, | | 
The merlin does not breed in England, but migrates here 
in October, about the time when the booby diſappears. 
It flies low, and is often ſeen along the fides of roads, 
ſkimming from one fide of the hedges to the other, in 
ſearch of prey. See ESALON, and Hawk, and Tab. 
III. Birds, Nu 32. : 

MERLON, in Fertificatien, that part of the parapet, from 
fifteen to eighteen feet in length, which lies betwixt two 
EMBRASURES, 5 | | 
The word comes from merula, or merla, which, in the 
corrupt Latin, was uſed for a battlement. 
To ſtake out the merlons, meaſure from each end of the 
wall, twelve feet, there ſtick a ſtake, and plant other 
ſtakes at every intermediate eighteen feet: when this 
is done on the inſide of the wall, let other takes be 
planted on the outſide, either directly oppoſite to the 


former, or in the line towards the place where the gun 
28 
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ks more particularly intended to deliver its ſhot. Plant | 
other ſtakes on the infide, one a foot diſtant on each 
fide of the former, and this will leave ſpaces of two feet 
each for the inner opening of embraſures: then, on the 
outſide, plant other ſtakes at five or fix feet diſtance 
from the former ones, one on each ſide, and the ſpaces 
of ten or twelve feet will be marked out for the outſide 
openings of the embraſures. In the direction of the 
pickets, which limit the intier and outer openings of the 
embraſures, let ſingle rows of faſcines be ſtaked down 
acroſs the wall, and theſe will be the ſides of the embra- 
ſures : fill the intermediate ſpaces, or merlons, with rows 
of faſcines 1aid lengthwiſe to the wall, and this will be 
the firſt floor of the merlon, which is to be picketted 
down, and the hollows filled with earth. Let other floors 
be raiſed in like manner, until the merlons are carried up 
to about five or fix feet, or more if neceſſary ; and on 
the top of each let a bed or floor of earth be laid of about 
eight or twelve inches thick. 
MERLUCIUS, gadus merlucius of Linnæus, in {chthyology, 


the name of a fiſh commonly called the HAKE, and by 


ſome authors the aſellus alter. | 
It is a moderately large fiſh, growing to two feet or more 


in length, and reſembling the common pike in figure, | 
from whence it has its name, merlucius, quaſi maris lu- 


cius, the ſea pike, It in ſome meaſure reſembles the com- 
mon whiting in colour, the back being of a pale greyiſh 
hue, and the belly of a dirty white; the head is flat and 
broad; the mouth very wide; and the teeth very long 
and ſharp, particularly thoſe of the lower jaw. It is 
covered with ſmall ſcales. Its tail is not forked, It is 
caught in the Engliſh and other ſeas, and being a coarſe 
| fiſh is ſeldom admitted to table, either freſh or ſalted : 
When cured it is known by the name of Poor Fohn. Tab. 
III. Fh. No. 26. | h 
There was formerly a large ſtationary fiſhery of hake on 
the Nymph bank off the coaſt of Waterford: two ſhoals 
of theſe fiſh appeared there twice in the year; and they 
Were ſalted and ſent to Spain, particularly to Bilboa. 
MERMAID, or MER Man, a ſea-creature, frequently talk- 
ed of, and ſuppoſed half human and half a fiſh. 
However naturaliſts may doubt of the reality of mermer 
or mermaids, if we might believe particular writers, 
there ſeems teſtimony enough to eſtabliſh it. In the 
7 1187, as Larrey informs us, ſuch a monſter was 


fiſhed up in the county of Suffolk, and kept by the go- 
vernor for ſix months. It bore ſo neat a conformity with | 
man, that nothing ſeemed wanting to it beſides ſpeech. 


One day it took the opportunity of making its eſcape, 
and plunging into the ſea, and was never more heard 
of, Hiſt. d' Angleterre, p. i. p. 40J. _ | ; 
In the year 1430, we are told, that, after an huge tem- 


peſt, which broke down the dykes in Holland, and made | 
way for the ſea into the meadows, &c. ſome girls of the 


town of Edam, in Weſt-Frieſland, going in a boat to 
milk their cows, perceived a mermaid embarraſſed in 
the mud with a very little water. They took it into their 
boat, and brought it with them to Edam, dreſſed it in 
women's apparel, and taught it to ſpin. It fed like one 
of them, but could never be brought to offer at ſpeech. 
Some time after it was brought to Haerlem, where it 
lived for ſome years, though {till ſhewing an inclivation 
to the water. Parival relates that they had given it ſome no- 
tions of a Deity, and that it made its reverences very devout- 
ly whenever it paſſed by a crucifix. Delices d'Hollande, 
In the year 1560, near the iſland of Manar, on the 
wellern coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon, ſome fiſhermen 


are ſaid to have brought up, at one draught of a net, 


ſeven mermen and maids; of which ſeveral Jeſuits, and 
among the reſt F. Hen. Henriques, and Dimas Boſquez, 
phyſician to the viceroy of Goa, are ſaid to have been 


witneſſes. And it is added, that the phyſician, who | 


examined them with a great deal of care, and made diſ- 
ſections thereof, aſſerted that all the parts, both internal 
and external, were found perfectly conformable to thoſe 
of men. See the Hiſt de la Compagne de Jeſus, p. ii. 
tom. iv. No 276, where the relation is given at length. 
We have another account, as well atteſted, of a merman, 
near the great rock called Diamond, on the coaſt of Mar- 
tinico. The perſons who ſaw it gave in a preciſe de- 
ſcription of it before a notary : they aflirmed, that they 
ſaw it wipe its hand over its face, and even heard it blow 
its noſe. | 

Another creature of the ſame ſpecies, was caught in the 
Baltic, in the year 1531, and ſent as a preſent to Sigiſ- 
mund king of Poland, with whom it lived three days, 
and was ſeen by all the court. And another very young 


one was taken near Rocca de Sintra, as related by Damian | 


Goes, ; 
The king of Portugal, and the grand-maſter of the orde 
of St. James, are ſaid to have had a ſuit at law, to de- 


termine which party theſe monſters belonged to. See | in ſuch a degree as to keep your hotſe confined, and ta 
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SEA=cow, and SIREN. See Pontopiddan's Nat, Hiſt. of 
Norway, vol. ii. p. 186, &c. | | 
MERO motu. See Ex mere. 
MEROPS, in Ornithology, the name of a bird called alſo 
ene. rep - Engliſh the bee-cater. 
t reſembles the king-fiſher in ſhape; and is v6f t | 
of a black-bird. Its beak 1s long black, and oy x 
crouked, and the irifes of its eyes are a fine red; its 
head is long and large; the feathers growing at the 
inſertion of the upper chap are of a bluiſh green; but 
thote in the middle of the head are white; the crown; 
bowever, a little more backward, is of a reddiſh brown; 
ſometimes with a flight admixture of green; and there 
runs on each fide a black line from the angle of the beak 
through the orbit of the eyes; its neck and ſhoulders ars 
green, but with a caſt of redneſs ; and its belly and breaſt 
are blue; the tips of the long wing-feathers are black: 
iſh, and the reſt are variegated with a bright green and 
a fine orange-eolour ; its tail is of a fine blue, and the 
two middle feathers of it are longer than any of the 
others. Its legs are very ſhort and thick, and are of the 
| ſame form with the king-fiſher's. It is very common in 
Italy, and extremely ſo in the iſland of Crete; but it is 
not known in England, It feeds on bees and other in- 
ſects, and ſometimes on ſeeds. Ray. See 746. III. 7 
Birds, No 33. | ' A 
The entire bird and its heart are recommended in car- 
diac, icterical, and ſtomachic diſorders: the gall mixed 
with honey and the juice of rue is ſaid to cure ſuſfuſions 
- ns To | 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, merops forms a genus of picæ, 
characteriſed by a bent, cone, ee. 3 * 
tongue fringed at the apex; and feet formed for walking; 
and comprehending tx other ſpecies, beſides the bee- 
eater above deſcribed. Tab. III. h. No 24. 
MEROS, in 1chthyology, the name of a very large American 
fiſh, growing to five or fix feet long, and called by the 
Braſilians, cugupu-guacu. Its head is very large, and its 
mouth wide and toothleſs ; its eyes have a black pupil 
and a yellow iris; it hath hve fins, one running the 
whole length of the back and reaching nearly to the tail ; 
the anterior part of this is narrow, and armed with ſmall 
but ſharp ſpines ; the other part is broader, and ſuſtained 
by ſofter rays; behind the anus is one like the hiuder 
part of that on the back, and two others behind the pills, 
which are large and broad; the tail fin is very large 
and broad, and much more ſo at its extremity than at its 
origin; the ſcales are ſmall; the head, back, and ſides 
are of a browniſh grey; and its belly white. It is ac- 
counted a well-tatted fiſh. Ray. Tab. III. Fifh. No 24. 
MEROVINGIAN character derives its name from Me- 
roiice, the firſt king of France of that race, which reigned 
333 years, from Pharamond to Charles Martel. This race 
is laid by ſome to have terminated in Childeric III. A. D. 
751. "There are many MSS in the French libraries 
[til] extant in this character. See Spec. de la Nat. vol. 
Vil. p. 190. | 
MERSION. See IMMERs10N, and EukRSION. 
MERUIT. Quantum MErvIT. See QUANTUM. | 
MERULA, in Ornithology. See BLack-bird, and Au- 
ZELL ; and Tab. III. Birds, Ne 29 and No 30. 
MERUL A, in Zchthyologg, the name of a ſea- ſiſh of the tur- 
dus or wraſſe kind, of a ſhort and flat figure, and all over 
of a dull and dead bluiſh black. The back, ſides, and bel- 
ly are all of this colour, as are alſo even the fins and tail. 
It is a fiſh not much eſteemed, being of an inſipid watery 
taſte, but is fold among the poorer fort in the Italian mar- 
kets. Rondelet. | | | 
MERULA aquatica, the name of a bird, called the watrr- _ 
OUZEL in Engliſh. | 
MERULA fluviatilis, in Ichihyology, a name given by Schone- 
veldt, and ſome other writers, to the common tench. 
Theſe are whimſical and arbitrary names, and expreſs 
nothing. Artedi has much better diſtinguiſhed the fiſh, 
having taken away even its generical name, and reduced 
it to the ini, of which genus it is evidently a ſpecies: 
he has called it the black mucous cyprinus, with an even 
not forked or invected tail. This is a name by which it 
can never be miſtaken. | . 
MERULA ſaxati/is, a name given by ſome to the TORDO 
marius. 
MERZENIUS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for MARJORAM. | 
MES-AIR, or Mezair, in the Manege, is a manege half 
TERRA H terra, and half CORVET : ſo that the mezair is 
higher than the action of the former, and lower than 
that of the latter. In this action uſe the fame Alps as 
in working upon cursets. Give the aids of the leg with. 
delicacy, and no ſtronger than is juſt neceſiary to carry 
your horſe forward, Remember when you cloſe your 
legs to make him go forward, to puſh with the outward 


aſſiſt 
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other in driving him forward; as it is not ne- 
. Ne lay ſo much ſtreſs on the inner leg, becauſe that 
ſerves only to guide the horſe, and make him cover and 
embrace the Wee that "ge before him. Berenger's 
Horſemanſhip, vol. ii. p. 116. 
MESANGIA, * N Hiſtory, the name of a bird com- 
mon in France and Italy; it is of the ſize and ſhape of 
the ficedula, and differs from it very little, except the 
having a black ſpot upon the head, This ſeems to be 
the melancoryphos of the ancients, who ſuppoſed, as many 
do at this time, that the ficedula changed into this bird. 
The ficedula or fig-eater, comes into the gardens in 
France only at the time when the figs, which are its pro- 
per food, are ripe : theſe it devours in an inſatible man- 
ner, and, as ſoon as it is done with them, goes away 
again. Soon after this the meſangia or black-cap appears, 


this beautiful ornament. tent | 
of this imaginary change of one bird into another; and 


the cuckow, only changed in the colour and diſpoſition 
bol its feathers: Zſchylus tells us in the ſame manner, 
according to the opinion of his times, that the cuckow 
Gngs all the ſummer, and after that diſappears; and 
| that ſoon afterwards it comes again in a new form, with 
a plume upon its head, and is called the upupa. 
MES AR ZUM, weoapatey, in Anatomy, the ſame with ME- 
SENTERY. i | 


part or diviſion of the MESENTER 
to the ſmall guts. 

That part of the me 
guts is called MESOCOLON, | 


with MESENTERIC. 
In common uſe me/araic 1 | 
veins, and meſenteric to the arteries of the meſentery. 
MESAZONTES, weoaGovres, officers under the emperors 
bol Conſtantinople. See MEDIA. 
 MESE, in the Greek Muſic, was the ultimate no 
meſon tetrachord, and anſwer 
See DIAGRAM. | 
__ MESEMBRYANTHE 
© which Dillenius, Linnæus, and others, have called the 


the flower hath a permanent ſpreading empalement of 


dne leaf, which is cut at the top into five acute parts; | 


it hath one petal, which is cut into many linear ſegments 


great number of hairy ſtamina; under the flower is ſi- 


times five, aud often ten or more ſtyles; the germen 
afterwards becomes a roundiſh fleſhy fruit, having as 


ſpecieh.. 
Theſe plants | | 
Good Hope, from whence their ſeeds were firit brought 


flowers, which appear at different ſeaſons of the year, 
cuttings during any of the ſummer months; ſuch of 


vered either with mats or glaſſes ; but when they are co- 
vered with the latter, they muſt be ſhaded every day 
when the ſun is warm. | N 

When the cuttings are planted, it will be neceſſary to 


but it ſhould be done with caution, for it is to be ob- 
ſerved in general, that too much wet will ſpoil them. 


have their cuttings taken from the plants ten days or a 
fortnight before they are planted, that their wounded 
part may heal and dry. They ſhould be guarded from 
wet by glaſſes, and require leſs watering than the others. 
The fuck ſort called the Egyptian kali, grows naturally in 
Egypt, and is burnt for pot-aſh; and is eſteemed the 
beſt ſort for making hard ſope and the beſt glaſs. The 
ſecond fort is the IcE-pl/ant. Miller. | 


arteries ariſing from 
ing to the meſentery. 


the upper part of the meſentery ; and a lower, or inferior 

meſenteric, which diſtributes itſelf through the lower 

part. See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. I. u. 43. 45. 
Vo. III. Ne 224. 


and is ſuppoſed to be the ſame bird, with the addition of 
The ancients were very fond 


Ariſtotle tells us, that the upupa is the ſame bird with 


MsAR R UM is alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe, for a 
v; being that faſtened 


ſentery which 1s faſtened to the thick | 
MESARAIC veſſels, in the general ſenſe, are the ſame | 


s more frequently applied to the | 


te of the | 
s to Guido's a la mi re. 


MUM, in Botany, the name by ; 


plants uſually named ficoides, or fig-marygold, a genus of | 
the icoſandria pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: 


almoſt to the bottom, and ranged in ſeveral ſeries, but 
joined together at the baſe; within theſe are ranged a 


tuated an obtuſe five-cornered germen, ſupporting ſome- 
many cells as there are ſtyles, filled with ſmall ſeeds.— 
Linnæus enumerates forty-five, and Miller forty-ſeven 
are moſt of them natives of the Cape of 
to Holland, and the plants raiſed in many curious gar- | 
dens, and have ſince been communicated to moſt parts 


of Europe. Moſt plants of this genus have beautiful | 


All the ſorts are perennial plants, except two, which are | 
annual. The perennial ſorts are eaſily propagated by 


them as have ſhrubby ſtalks and branches do very readily | 
take root, when planted in a bed of light foil, and co- | 
give them a little water to ſettle the ground about them, | 


| Thoſe whoſe ſtalks and leaves are very ſucculent, ſhould | 


MESEN TERIC, or ME$SARAIC, an epithet given to two 
the deſcending aorta, and proceed- | 


Thete is an upper, or ſuperior meſenteric, which goes to 


We have alſo a menſenteric vein, compoſed of an infinity 
of veins proceeding from the meſenteryz which, with 
the vena ſplenica, ariſing from the ſpleen, forms the vena 
orta. 

Ruyſch painted the meſaraic arteries and veins as having 
different courſes in the diſtribution. of their branches in 
the inteſtines. Albinus attributes this miſtake to Ruyſch's 
having injected the arteries at one part of the inteſtines, 
and the veins at another; and by a ſingle figure repre- 
ſenting the internal cellular membrane of the illum, 
with both arteries and veins injected, ſhews.their courſes 
to be the ſame. ; 125 

Anatomiſts alſo reckon a meſenteric nerve, which ariſes 
from the intercoſtal, and ſends ſeveral branches to the 
melentery. AED | 

MESENTERIc plexus, a plexus, or piece of net-work, form- 
ed by the branches or ramifications of the par vagum, 
The plexus meſentericus magnus, or great meſenteric plexus, 
is formed out of the concurrent branches of ſeverai other 
plexuſes, and ſends its nervous fibres through the whole 
meſentery, along with the meſaraic veſſels, which, with 
various circumligations, they accompany to the inteſ- 
tines, | 

MESENTERI1c, omphalo. See Our HALO meſenteric. 

MESEN T'ERICA febris. See Inteſtinal FEVER. | 

MESENTERY, MesENTERIUu, formed of yer Þ», middle, 
and eyTepoy, inteſtine, or MESAR x um, in Anatomy, a fatty 
membranous body; thus called as being placed in the 
22 of the inteſtines, which it connects to one an— 
other. | 
The meſentery is almoſtſof a circular figure, with a narrow 
production; to which the end of the colon, and the be- 

ginning of the rectum, are tied. | 
It is about tour fingers and a half in diameter; its cir- 
cumference, being full of plaits and foldings, is about 
three ells in length. The inteſtines are tied like a bor- 
der on this circumference of the meſentery : there are 
three inches of the inteſtines thus faſtened. _ | 
The meſentery itſeif is ſtrongly tied to the three firſt ver- 

tebræ of the loins. It is compoſed of three laminæ; the 
inner, upon which the glands and fat lie, and the veins 
and arteries run, is its own proper membrane; and the 
other two, which cover each {ide of the proper mem- 
| brane, come from the peritonæum. Between the two 
external laminz of the meſentery run the branches of the 
arteria meſenterica, iuperior and inferior, which bring 
the blood to the inteſtines; and the venæ meſaraicæ, 
which, being branches of the porta, carry the blood back 
to the liver. Here the large branches of both arteries 
and veins communicating with one another, march di- 
rectly to the guts; where, with the nerves that form the 
plexus meſentericus, they divide into an infinite number 
of imall branches, which ſpread themſelves extremely 
fine upon the coats of the inteſtines. The venæ lactez, 
and lymphatic veſſels, run likewiſe upon the me/enter y, in 
which there are alſo ſeveral veſicular glands; the biggeſt _ 
of which, in the middle of the meſentery, is called pan- 
creas Aſellii; theſe. glands receive the lympha and chyle 
from the lacteal veins. | | 
The meſentery has been ordinarily divided into two parts, 
the metarzum, and meſocolon: the firſt appended to the 
inteſtina tenuia, and the latter to the craſſa ; but this 
is a diviſion of no great moment, . | 
The uſe of the meſentery is, firſt, to gather the inteſtines 
Into a narrow compaſs, that the courſe of the chylifer- 
ous veſſels towards their common receptacle may be but 

| ſhort; next, to cover and protect them and the blood- 
veſſels, and tv correct and diſpoſe the inteſtines, ſo as 
to ſecure them from any entanglement that might hinder 
their periſtaltic motion. | | 

The meſentery is ſubject to inflammation, which is attend- 

ed with a languid flow fever, without any thirſt or other 

violent ſymptom, a loſs of appetite, a ſenſe of tenſion 
and weight below the ſtomach, with much hardneſs, and 
only diſcoverable by preſſing upon it. Inflammations of 
the meſentery generally terminate in abſceſles, and bring 
on a corruption of the membrane; the morbific mat- 
ter is ſometimes tranſlated to other parts, without being 
removed from the habit; ſo that the diſorder often re- 
curs. The method of cure is the ſame as that for an 
inflamed LIVER or SPLEEN. 

| MESERA, a name given by ſome medical writers to the 

Alexandrian tutty. | 

MESHES of nets, the o 
threads. 

MESIRE, a name given by Avicenna to a diſtemperature 
of the liver, attended with a ſenſe of heavineſs, tumor, 
inflammation, and pungent pain, and always with thirſt, 
a dry mouth, and a parched black tongue, 

MESITICUM, among the Romans, a toll paid for a 
to ſell goods in the forum. 


 MESMARCHURES, in the Manege. See PASTE RN. 
| | 3 MESN, 


penings or interſtices between the 


place 


% 


MES 


MESN, or Me sx, a term in Law, ſignifying him who is 
lord of a manor, and fo hath tenants holding of him; 
yet he himſelf holds of a ſuperior lord. | 
The word is properly derived from maiſne, quaſi mino. 
natu ; becauſe his tenure is derived from another, from 
whom he holds, 

MesN allo denotes a writ, which lieth where there is lord 
meſu and tenant; and the tenant is diſtrained for ſer- 
vices due from the meſu to the ſuperior lord. 

This is the natnre of a writ of right; and in this caſe 
the tenant ſhall have judgment to be acquitted or in- 
demnified by the meſue lord; and if he makes default 
therein, or does not appear originally to the tenant's 
writ, he ſhall be forejudged of his me/nalty, and the tenant. 
{hall hold immediately of the lord paramount himſelf. 

NES NE proceſs. See PRockss. 

MESOCHOROS, ye7oyop&., among the ancients. The 
meſochori were muſicians who preſided in concerts, and 
by beating a deſk in a regular manner with their feet, 
directed the meaſure of their muſic. For this purpoſe in 
the theatre they wore wooden clogs on their feet, that 
they might be better heard, which were called by the 

Greeks, crupezia. | 3 

Mksochokus, among the Romans, was alſo uſed for a 

perſon in public aſſemblies, appointed to give the ſignal 

for ACCLAMATION at the proper time, that all might 
join in it at once. 8 | 


MESOCOLON, yegoxuny, in Anatomy, that part of the 


forms a ſmall tranſverſe fold, called ligamentum coli dex- 
trum. Afterwards the meſocolon aſcends towards the 
right kidney, where it ſeems to be loſt by the immediate 
adheſion of the colon to that kidney, and to the firſt 
Incurvation of the duodenum. Then it appears again, 
and increaſing in breadth, continues its courſe almoſt 
tranſverſely under the liver, ſtomach, and ſpleen, where 
it begins to turn downward, under the left hypochon- 
drium, towards the kidney on the ſame fide. Through 


MESO-RECTUM, in Anatomy, is a particular production 


MESORO, in J1chthyologyy a name given by Salvian to that 


Mr$0K0 is alſo uſed by the Italians for the fiſh common! 


MESOTHENAR, in Anatomy, a flat and nearly triangular 


MESENTERY, which, having reached the extremity of | - 
the ileum, contracts and changes its name. At this place | 
the particular lamina, which is turned to the right ſide, 


|| MESPILUS, in Botany. See MEDLAR. 


MESSE, or Mass, mi{/a. 


the whole courſe the meſocolon extends in breadth, and 
forms nearly a tranſverſe ſemicircular plane, very little 
plaited at its great circumference. By this circumference 
or edge, it is connected to the colon, and hides that 
ligamentary band of this inteſtine, which runs along 
its (mall curvature. By its ſhort or ſmall edge, it forms 
the triangular caſe of the duodenum, and by its great 
edge, the external coat of the colon, in the ſame manner 
as the meſentery does that of the ſmall inteſtines. As it 
palles under the large extremity of the ſtomach, it ad- 
heres a little to the lower portion of that extremity, as 
the diaphragm does to the upper. Having got below the 
left kidney, it contracts and forms another tranſverſe 
fold, called ligamentum coli ſiniſtrum. Afterwards it 
Expands again, and runs down on the left pſoas muſcle 
towards tlie laſt vertebræ of the loins. This deſcending 
portion is fixed to the convolutions of the colon in the 
ſame manner as the ſuperior portion is to the arch of that 
inteſtine. The meſocolon by its adheſion to the colon 


forms a kind of ſeptum tranſverſum, between the ſmall | 


inteſtines and the viſcera contained in the epigaſtrium; 


and this ſeptum ſupports the liver and ſtomach under the 


by | 


arch of the diaphragm, juſt as much as it is ſuſtained 
the inteſtines, Winſlow, _ | | 
MESOCUROS, He . in Antiquity, an actteſs in tra- 


gedies, who had the middle part of her head ſhaven : but 


others think that me/ecuros ſignifies a girl or very young 
woman. ; 


MESOGLOSSI, a name given by ſome writers to the 


muſcles of the tongue, more uſually called by anatomiſts, 
the GENIOGI.OSS1, | 


MESOLABE, Mesort aprum, a mathematical inſtrument, 


invented by the ancients for finding two mean propor- | 


tionals mechanically, which they could not come at geo- 
metrically. See PROPORTIONAL. = 
It conſiſts of three parallelograms, moving in a groove 
to ceitain interſections. Its figure is deſcribed by Euto- 
cius, in his commentary on Archimedes. 


MESO-LOGARITHM, a term uſed by Kepler to ſignify 


the logarithms of the co- ſines and co-tangents ; the for- 
mer of which lord Neper calls anti/ogarithms, and the 
latter differentialcse 
Theſe are alſo called artificial fines and tangents. 
MESO-PLEURII, derived from weoog, middle, and auger, 
rib, in Anatomy, the intercoſtal muſcles, | 
Mces0-PLEUR11 is ſometimes allo uſed for the intermediate 
ſpaces between the coſtæ, or RIBS. 
MLSOPY5SCNI, yeoorunye!, in the Ancient Muſic, was 
an appellation given to ſuch chords as formed the middle 
notes of the ſpiſſa. There were five meſopy/cni in the 
ſcale. Sce PYCN1 and SPISSUM, | \ 


fung by their grand chorus. 


MES 


of the peritonæum, inveſting the inteſtinum rectum. 
This produCtion is very narrow, and about the middle 
of the foreſide of the rectum; it forms a tranſverſe ſemi. 
circular fold, which appears when the inteſtine is e 
ty, but is loſt when it is filled. Winſlow, 


mp- 


fiſh which we call the butterfly-fiſh, the biennus, or 
BLENNIUs, of other authors. 


called the URANOSCOPE, or Har- gaxer. l 


muſcle, lying between the firſt phalanx of the thumb 
and the bottom of the palm of the hand. It is inſerted 
by a very broad baſis in the ligament which connects 
the os magnum to that which ſupports the thumb. It js 
likewiſe inferted along the internal or angular part of that 
bone of the metacarpus which ſupports the middle fin. 
ger, and in the ſmall extremity of that which anſwers to 
the index; from thence the fibres contracting to an an- 
gle, terminates in a flat tendon of different breadths, 
which is inſerted in that ſide of the head of the firſt pha- 
laux of the thumb, which is turned to the hollow of the 
hand, and in-the neighbouring part of the baſis of the 
ſecond phalanx, by means of the ſecond ſeſamoid bone 
belonging to that joint. Winſ[ſo r. „ 
MESPILEUS lapis, in Natural Hiftory, a name given to 
ſome ſpecies of the echinitæ, from their reſemblance to 
the ripe fruit of a medlar. This was a name given them 
before they were much known, and they were ſome time 
afterwards called, from their five lines on the ſurface, 
pentexoche. SIP 15 FO + | 
MESS, in Sza-Lanyuage, denotes a particular company of 
the ofhcers or crew of a ſhip, who eat, drink, abd aſſo- 
ciate together, whence meſs-mate, denoting one of theſe 
with reſpeCt to another. EF | 
MESSALIANS. See EvcniTEs. 
See Mass: 
Mess A baſſa, filent maſs whiſpered by the prieſt during a 
mulical performance, _ 2 | | 
MEesst de capella, in the Halian Muſic, is uſed for maſſes 
In theſe various ſugues, 
double counterpoints, and other ornaments are uſed. 
MesSE concertati, in the Italian Muſic, wherein the 
parts reciting are intermixed with choruſſes. 
MESSENGERS, in the Eng/:i/ Polity, are carriers of let- 
ters and meſlages ; or, more particularly, certain officers, 
_ chiefly'employed under the direction of the ſecretaries 
of (tate, and always in readineſs to be ſent with all man- 
ner of diſpatches, foreign and domeſtic, | 
They are always employed with the ſecretaries warrants 
to take up perſons for high treaſon, or other offences 
2gainlt the ſtate, which do not ſo properly fall under 
the.cognizance of the common law; and, perhaps, are 
not proper to be divulged in the ordinary courſe of juſtice. 
The pri:oners they apprehend are uſually kept at theic 
own houſes, for each of which they are allowed by the 
government 6s. 89. per day. When they are diſpatched 
abroad, they have an allowance for their journey, as 
ſtated z vize to Paris, gol. to Holland, 25. to Edinburgh, 
ol. to Ireland, 300. and fo to other places in proportion. 
art of which money is advanced to them for their 
journey. 5 | 2 
Of theſe meſſengers in ordinary there are forty, at 45. 2 
year, beſides daily pay when employed. Their poſts, if 
purchaſed, are eſteemed worth 3000. 
MESSENGERS of the exchequer, are officers attending the 
exchequer, in the nature of purſuivants : they are four 
in number: their buſineſs is to attend the chancellor 
and auditor, and to carry their letters, precepts, ke. 
MESSENGER of the preſs, a perſon, who, by order of the 
court, ſearches printing-houſes, bookſellers ſhops, & c. 
in order to diſcover ſeditious books, &c. 
There are alſo other officers diſtinguiſhed by this appel- 
lation; as the meſſenger of the lord chancellor, of the 
great wardrobe, the two meſſengers of the yeomen of the 
guards, meſſenger to the gentlemen penſioners, nine n 
engers to the commiſſioners of bankruptcy, &c. | 
MESSERSMIDIA, in Bo!any, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs: the corolla of which is infundibuliform, 
and the fruit a ſuberoſe berry, ſeparating into two parts, 
each of which contains a double feed. There is only 
one ſpecies. HS 
MESSIAH, a term ſignifying anointed, or ſacred; and, in 
that ſenſe, applied to kings and prieſts: but, particularly, 
by way of eminence, to JEsus CHk1sT, the Saviour 
promiſed by the prophets of the old Jewiſh law. 
'The word comes from the Hebrew MPN, maſcuac h. 


anointed, of the verb MWN, maſe bach, to anoint; whence 
Jeſus Chriſt elaims the title on a manifold account : 1. 


As 


MET 


As having been anointed king of kings ſrom all ages: 


nief of the prophets. 3. As high prielt of the | 
. prieſt for ever after the order of Mel- 


izedek. | : | 
n in the Old Teſtament, which relate to 


the coming of the Meſſiah, are very numerous : ſome of 


zehn may be found in Gen. iii. 15. xlix. 10. Ifaiah vii. 
2 Gi. 0 lii, iii. which the Targum of Jonathan in- 
terprets of the Meſſiab. Dan. ix. 25. Micah, iv. I—5. 
c v. 24. Haggad, ii. 6, 9. Zech. iii. 8—10. vi. 12, 13. 
ix. 9— 12. Mal. iii. 1—4- iv. 26, &c. | 
It has been alſo urged, that there are ſome remarkable 
paſſages in Joſephus, Philo, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Cel- 
ſus, which ſhew that the expectation of the Maſſiab, agree- 
able to the ſcriptute prophecies, prevailed in ſome de- 
gree among the heathen nations; and many have ſup- 
poſed that there is ſome reference of this kind in the 


fourth eclogue of Virgil. We ſhall only add farther, that | 
the beſt Chriſtian writers lay little ſtreſs on the prophecy | 


ok Chriſt cited by Abulpharagius, out of the books of 


Zerduſh or Zoroaſter, nor on the pretended prophecy | 


of Confucius, among the Chineſe; nor on thoſe of the 
S1BYLLINE oracles, among the Romans. 


infatuated with the notion of a temporal „that 
js to be a mighty conqueror, and to ſubdue all the world. 
Moſt of the modern rabbins, according to Buxtorf, be- 
Hieve that the Meſſiah is already come, but that he keeps 


, ws {till wait for the coming of the Meſſiah, being | 
The Jew 22 


himſelf concealed, and will not manifeſt himſelf becauſe | The inner part of the metacarpus is called the palm, and 


of the fins of the Jews. Some of the Jews, however, 
in order to reconcile thoſe prophecies that ſeem to con- 
tradict each other, as to the character and condition of the 

Meſſiah, have had recourſe to the hypotheſis of two Me/- 

fiahs, who are yet to ſucceed each other; one in a ſtate 
of humiliation and ſuffering ; the other of glory, ſplen- 
dot, and power. The firſt, they ſay, is to proceed from 


the tribe of Ephraim, who is to fight againſt Gog, and | leſſen by degrees from them. 


ſcriptions, divide each of theſe bones into a middle and 


to be ſlain by Annillus, Zech. xii. 10, The ſecond is 
to be of the tribe of Judah, and lineage of David, who is 


to conquer and kill Annillus, and reſtore the kingdom of | 
Iſrael, reigning over it in the higheſt glory and felicity. | 
Jeſus Chriſt aſſerts himſelf the Meſſiah. In St. John iv. | 


25. the Samaritan woman ſays to Jeſus, I know that when 
Mieſſiab comes, who is called the Chriſt, he will tell us all 
things. Teſus anſwered her, I that ſpake to thee am he. 

There are ſeveral impoſtors, who have endeavoured to 


_ paſs for Meſſiahs, as Chriſt himſelf predicted, J. Lent, 


a Dutchman, has written a hiſtory of falſe Meſſiabs, De 


Pſeudomeſiis. The firſt he mentions was one Barcochab, 
Who appeared under the empire of Adrian. The laſt 
was rabbi Mordecai, who began to be talked of in 1682. 
A little before him; viz. in 1666, appeared Sabbethai 
Sebi, who was taken by the Turks, and turned Maho- 
. tan. | 8 
MESSIEURS, a French title of honour, or civility, lately 
introduced into our language; being the plural of mon- 
fleur, and equivalent to the Englith firs, or gentlemen, 


The French lawyers always begin their pleadings and ha- 


rangues with meſſieurs; which word is allo frequently 


repeated in the courſe of their ſpeeches; on which oc- | 


caſion it anſwers to our Englifh word gentlemen. 


The French ſay, Meſſieurs du parlement; du conſeil 3 des 


comptes, &c. 


with ſome land adjoining, aſſigned for its uſe. 


By the name of meſſuage may a garden, ſhop, mill, cot- | 


tage, chamber, cellar, or the like, paſs. | 
In Scotland, meſſuage denotes what we call the manor» 


houſe, viz. the principal dwelling-houſe within the ba- 
rony. 


MESUA, called by ſome Tele roſe cheſnut, in Botany, the | 


name of a genus of plants of the monade!phia polyandria 
_ Claſs, the characters of which are theſe : the perian- 
ium is permanent, and conſiſts of four ſmall oval 
leaves; the flower conſiſts of four large hollow and 


cartilages, and the hea 
diſtinct epiphyſes. | 


METACARPUS, /uxation of the. 


MET 


METACARPIUS, i fall very fleſhy muſcle, tuated ob- 


liquely between the large internal annular or tranſverſe 


ligament of the carpus, and the whole inſide of the fourth 
metacarpal bone, | 

It is fixed by a ſmall ſhort tendon to the os erbiculare; 
and to the neighbouring part of the large ligament of the 
carpus; from thence its fibres run more or leſs obliquely 
toward the inſide of the fourth metacarpal bone, in the 
outer edge of which they are inſerted. The fibres of 
this muſcle are of unequal lengths, and extend all che 
way to the articulation of the firlt phalanx of the little 


finger, with the ſourth metacarpal bone; but they have 


no manner of relation to that finger. Winſlow. 


 METACARPUS, or MeTacareium, from ueta, behind, 


and zapmog, hand, in Anatomy, that part of the hand be- 
tween the wriſt and the fingers. See Tab. Ariat, (O/trol.) 
fig. 3. u. 10. 10. fg. 7. n. 13. Ste CARPUS, | 
'The metacarpus conſiſts of four bones, which anſwer to 
the ſour fingers; whereof that which ſuſtains the ſore- 
finger, is the biggeſt and longeſt. They are all round 
and oblong, a little convex towards the back of the hand, 


and concave and plain towards the palm; they are hol- 


low in the middle, and full of marrow; they touch one 
another only at their extremities, leaving ſpaces in their 
middle, in which lie the muſculi interofliet. 985 
In their upper end there is a ſinus, which receives the 
bones of the wriſt ; their lower extremity is round, and 
is received into the ſinus of the firſt bones of the fingers. 


the outer the back of the hand. 


The ancient anatomiſts reckoned five bones in the meta- 


carpus, including that bone which is now looked upon 
to be the firſt phalanx of the thumb. Theſe bones are 


all long, thicker at their extremities than in the middle, 


and of unequai length and bigneſs: the two firſt are 
ſometimes, though very rarely, equal, and the others 
Anatomiſts, in their de- 


two extremities, or into a baſis, body, and head. The 


baſes of them all are angular, and turned toward the car- 


pus, and their head rounded like condyles, and turned 
towards the fingers. Both extremities are covered with 
ds remain for a long time very 
The metacarpal bones are moved on the carpus by the 
muſcles called ulnares and radiales, and by all the muſ- 
cles in general that go to the fingers, and by ſo many 
auxiliares. The number of metacarpal muſcles would 
be increaſed, if the firſt phalanx cf the thumb were con- 


ſidered as a metacarpial bone. Winſlow. See METa- 


C ARPIUS. 


Mxracakpus, frafures of the. In fractures of the hand 


or metacarpus, the belt method of reducing or replacing 


the bone, is to extend the hand upon a ſmooth table, 


and while an aſſiſtant holds the whole hand evenly in that 
poſture, the furgeon is to replace the bones; and, when 
that is carefully and perſectly done, to ſecure them with 
a proper bandage. Heiſter. | | 


The four ſmall bones in 
the palm of the hand are ſometimes luxated from the 


carpus to which their upper parts are connected; this 


happens from external violences, not unfrequently, not- 


8 | ” withſtanding that theſe bones naturally mutt much re- 
MESSUAGE, MessvAcium, in Law, a dwelling-houſe | 


fiſt ſuch a luxation; for the two carpal bones, which are 
ſeated in the middle between the two external ones, can- 
not be diſlocated to either ſide, as the two external ones, 
which ſuſtain the firſt and little fingers, cannot be lux- 
ated inwardly, but are very eaſily driven outward ; and 
each of them may be luxated on the ſore or back part of 

the hand ; but whichever of theſe happens, the particu- 
lar diſorder may be diſcovered and examined by feeling 


and inſpecting, and the cure may be performed by ex- 


tending the hand on a flat board or table, and replacing 
with the thumb whatever of the bones have ſtarted from 
their natural ſituation, Heiſter. 


r 


rounded petals; the ſtamina are numerous filaments, of 
the length of the cup; the antheræ are ſimple ; the ger- 
men of the piſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyle is ſimple ; and 


the ſtigma indented in four places. The fruit is a four- 
cornere 


d ſingle - ſeeded nut. There is only one ſpecics. 
MESYMNIUM „a name which the de Seen gave £ a part 
| of their tragedy, or to certain verſes in their tragedies. 
be meſymniun was a kind of burden, as Jo Pæan; O 
Dithyrambe ; Hymen, O Hymenzc ; or the like; which, 
when placed at the end of a ſtrophe, was called ephym- 
mum; and when inſerted in the middle of a ſtrophe, me- 
Mae See STROPHE, and Cho us. . 
Al. an AÆgyptian weight, uſed in the weighing 
07 pearls, and conſiſting either of a carrat and a half, or 
of two carrats. Sixteen of theſe carrats make a dram, 


2 of the carrats weighing four grains, aud twelve 
rams an ounce, 


METACHORESIS, a word uſed by Galen to expreſs a 
receſs of a morbid humour from one part of the body to 
another, a thing very common in many diſtempers. 

MET ACHRONISM. formed of ws7a, and xpopog, time, in 

Chronology, an error in computation of time, either on 
the (ide of defect or exceſs. 

MET ACISM, MErtacismus, in Grammar, a defect in the 

ronunciation of the letter M. 

fidore repreſents the metac:/m as a final m, followed by _ 
a vowel, as bonum aurum, Bethlehem erat, 8c. 
METACOE, in Botany, a name given by the people of 

Guinea to a plant, of which they are very fond, becauſe 
of its virtues as a ballamic and vulnerary. Its leaves, 
being bruiſed and applied to a freſh wound, cure it. They 
have alſo another uſe for it, twiſting the dried leaves 
into a fort of match for their muſcets. Phil. Tranſ. 


N? 232. F \ 
of METACONDYLI 


METACONDYLI is uſed by ſome authors for the outmoſt 


bones. or joints of the fingers, next the nails. 


ME TAGTTNION, ae, in Chronology, the ſecond | 


month of the Athenian: year. It contained twenty-nine 
days, and anſwered to the latter part of our July and be- 


ginning of Augaſt. The Bœotians called it Panemus, | 


and the people of Syracuſe, Carnius. 
It is fo called from 
kept in it. | | 
METAL, gerader, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſimple, ponder- 
ous, ſhining, fixed, opake body, that fuſes, and be- 
comes fluid, by fire, and by cold coagulates and hardens 
into a ſolid maſs, capable of being diſtended under the 
hammer, | | 


Metal is ſaid to be ſimple ; as it may be affirmed of every | 


the minuteſt particle of a metal, e. g. a grain of gold, 
that it is gold, or has all the properties of 60LD. Fu/ib/e 
by fire; that is, when expoſed to a great fire, it diſſolves 
into parts which are eaſily moveable among themſelves, 
or are in actual motion. See Fusiox. Fixt, i. e. bear- 
ing the Gre without flying off in vapours ; though it is 
only up to a certain degree that metals are fixed ; for, by 


the large burning-glaſſes of Meſſ. Tſchirnhauſen and Vil- | 


lette, all metals are found to evaporate. _ | 
Such is the proper idea of metals, which is not applicable 
to any other body in nature; for a diamond, or other 


ſtone, though a ſimple body, is not fuſible in the fire, | 
nd | 
falt, though diſſolvable by fire, is not malleable, but | 


nor capable of being ſtretched under the bammer. 


breaks under the hammer. | „ 
There are, indeed, certain woods, which yield, in ſome 


meaſure, to the hammer; but then they fall to duſt in 


A , 


the fire; and ſo of the reſt. 3 
Authors have commonly reckoned ſix metals in all na- 


ture; viz. gold, lead, ſilver, copper, iron, and tin; to 


which we may alſo add a ſeventh, viz. platina. See the 


nature, characters, productions, uſes, &c. of each, under | 


its proper article. See alſo the ſequel of this article. 


To theſe 9 or quickſilver, is uſually added; but | 


ſome have objected to the metallic character of MER- 


aiſhing properties of metals. 


he common radical character of metals is, that of all 
known bodies they are the heavieſt, By Dr. Halley's | 


experiments, the weight of gold to that of glaſs is deter- 
' mined to be as 9 to 1; and the weight of tin, the light- 
eſt of all metals, to that of gold, as 7 to 19; which con- 
ſiderably ſurpaſſes the weight of ail ſtones, marbles, 
gems, and other the moſt ſolid bodies, as appears from 
the tables of ſpeciſio gravities. Nor is there any body in 
nature but a metal Wat is one third of the weight of | 


gold ; and, therefore, though the natural bodies, from | 
which metals differ the leaſt, are earthy and pyritous |. 
matters, on account of their ſolidity and denſity; yet | 


metals and ſtones are very different; the heavielt ſtones 
which are unmetallic being much lighter than the light- 
eſt metals. A cubic foot of marble weighs 252 pounds, 
and an equal bulk of tin, the lighteſt of metals, weighs 
516 pounds: the difference is much greater when the 
weight of ſuch a ſtone is compared with that of gold, a | 
cubic foot of which is 1326 pounds. 8 | 
The Royal Society furniſh us with various experiments 


of this kind. The weights of the ſeveral! metals, and other | 


ſolids, they have examined hydroſtatically, by weighing | 
them in the air, and in water; and the weights of the 
fluids, by weighing an equal portion of each. By ſuch 
experiments they find, that taking the ſame weights of 
water and gold, the bulk or magnitude of the former, is 
to the latter, as 19636 to 1000; conſequently, that the 
weight of gold is to water, nearly as 19 to L. See | 
Gol p and Specific GRAVITY, _ | 
Ihe ſpecific gravity of metals can, however, never be very 
exactly determined, as it varies a little from many cauſes; 
© firſt, according to the different heat of the atmoſphere, | 
which expands water, and other fluids, infinitely more | 
than it does ſolid bodies, which it alſo expands in dif- 
| ferent degrees; and by that unequal diminution of the 
weight makes it impoſſible to aſſign them a conſtant pro- 
portion, unleſs the heat be determined with the greateſt 
exactneſs. Secondly, according to the ſeveral degrees 
of purity in the water, which difference is ſometimes 
found not inconſiderable. Thirdly, according to the 
different purity of the metals; for there is hardly any 
metal found ſo very pure, but that it may be eaſily de- 
monſtrated to be mixed with ſome others. Fourchly, 
according to the different weight of the atmoſphere it- 
ſelf; though the effects of its variations be not fo conſ- 
derable as of the reſt. 


Hence it is that there are, in a manner, as many different 


accounts of the ſpecific gravities of metals as there are 
authors who have given an account of their experiments 
vn the ſubject. However, except the metals be of a very 


Metagitnia, one of Apollo's feſtivals 


do be very uſeful on a great number and variety of occa- 
CURY ; though, in reality, it is poſſeſſed of the diſtin- 8 | l MN 


— 


ſennus candidly acknowledges, that when he has occz. 


_ ways differ alſo by a few minutes or ſeconds ; and to 


ſhould be exact ſtandards of the weight of their reſpec- 


and gravity pertaining to metals, in a peculiar degree, az 


rate. Thus, the opacity of metals is much greater 
than that of any unmetallic ſubſtance: this reſults from 


finitely more light than any other body, to which they 


hence metals, whole ſurfaces are poliſhed, form mirrors, 


and fuſibility, yet, in general, they are leſs hard and lels 


fuſible than ſome earths. 


endeavours to acquire a convex or ſpherical form. Mote- 


from any acid by thele earthy and ſaline alkalies- 


ſulphur than with acids, ſo that ſulphur may be feparat- 


ſtrong affinity with the inflammable principle, aud ate 


\ ſubſtances : but beſides the properties peculiar to each 


claſſes. 


great impurity, the ſum of all the variations, reſult! 

from all theſe cauſes, is not ſufficient. to hinder 3 6 
from being certainly diſtinguiſhed from any other metal 
by its ſpecific gravity. | | Es. 
Slight variations in hydroſtatical experiments are indeed 
neither new things, nor are they by any means avoidable 
either in making theſe or other experiments of affinite 
to them.. By way of proof to ſuch as may diſtruſt this 
from their never having made ſuch experiments them- 
ſelves, two very eminent teſtimonies may be produced 
That moſt induſtrious and diligent mathematician Mer- 


ton to mention the experiments of the learned Ghet:!. 
dus, and of the accurate French engineer Monſieur Pe- 
tit, with his own, there will be often a variety of weight 
of ſome few grains; but he ſays, it is only like the va- 
riety of aitronomical obſervations, which do almoſt al- 


this he afterwards adds, that he expected not an exact 
uniformity between the obſervations of Ghetaldus, &e. 
already made, and the trials of any new experimenter 
who would go through the work again, And our famous | 
experimenter, the lord Verulam confeſſes, that it is not 
to be doubted, but that many of the bodies which he has 
ſet down in the table he has given, of their dimenſions 
and weights, differ in the ſame ſpecies or denomina- 
tion, ſome being heavier than others, and that therefore 
there is ſome contingency in the affair; ſo that it is not 
neceſſary that the indiyiduals he made his trials upon 


tive ſpecies, or ſhould, which makes direQly to our pre. 
ſent purpoſe, agree altogether to a tittle with the experi. 
ments of other men, Boyle, Hydroſt. Experim. in Pref, 

But this ſcarce evitable imperfection of hydrotinical ex- 
periments does not binder, but that by their help we 
may make good eſtimates of- the weights and bulks of 
very many bodies; and theſe eſtimates will be found not 
only preferable to thoſe that can be made of the ſame 
bodies by geometrical inſtruments, but accurate enough 


ons. 


Beſides the fuſibility, malleability, fixedneſs in the fire, 


ſuch, and diſtinguiſhing them from other ſubſtances; they 
poſſeſs alſo other properties, which we ſhall here enume- 


their denſity : and theſe two properties produce a third, 
peculiar allo to metals, viz. a capacity of refletting in- 


owe their diſtinguiſhing luſtre, called the mei all. c luſtre: 


repreſenting the images of bodies more clearly than any 
other matter. Ir is obſerved alſo, that although the ſe- 
veral metallic ſubſtances differ conſiderably in hardneſs 


Farther, metals cannot unite 
with any earthy ſubſtance, not even with their own 
earths, when theſe are deprived of their metallic {tate : 
hence, when they are melted, they run as much as po- 
ſible into globes; and a metal, in a ſtate of fulion, always 


over, all metals are, in general, ſoluble by all acids; and 
form neutral ſalts with metallic baſes z but the affinity of 
metals to acids is leſs than that of abſorbent earths and al- 
kaline ſalts; and therefore any metal may be ſeparated 


Alkaline ſalts are alſo capable of acting upon all metallic 
ſubſtances, and of keeping them diſſolved by proper ma- 
nagement. Metals may, in general, be united with ſul— 
phur and liver of ſulphur ; but they have lefs affiuity with 


ed from them by acids. All metals may, under certain 
reſtrictions, be united with each other, by which means 
they form different allays, poſſeſſing peculiar properties 
See ALLAY and AMALGAMAT1ION, They have allo © 


capable of receiving it ſuperabundantly. Laſtly, oi 
ſubſtances ſeem to be capable of acting upon all mera, 
Theſe ſeveral properties agree, in general, to all metall 


metal, ſome properties are common to a certain number 
of them: and hence they have been divided into ſeveral 
See Species of METALS. 
However, though all metals poſſeſs the properties above 
enumerated, we are by no means to conclude, that the} 
poſſeſs them in the fame degree. The order, ſays the 
ingenious author of the Dictionary of Chewiltry, n 
which metals, compared with each other, poſſeſs mor 
eminently their principal properties, is 28 follows, be. 
ginning always with that metal in which the proper?) 15 


molt conGdecable. 1. Specific gravity and denſity. Gold, 
platin, 


latina, mercury, lead, ſilrer, copper, iron, and tin. 2.1 
Opicity. If metals differ in this reſpect, the ſame order | 


will ſerve for opacity as for denlity. 3. Metallic luſtre 
or brilliancy. - Platina, iron, or rather ſteel, ſilver, gold, 
copper, tin, lead. It is obſerved, however, by the tranſ- 
lator, that, if platina, the reflecting power of which can- 
not eaſily be determined, be excluded, their reſlecting 
powers will be more nearly in the following order: {ilver, 
quickſilver, tin, gold, iron, copper, lead. 4. Dactility. 
Gold, ſilver, copper, iron, tin, lead. The ductility of 
mercury and platina are not yet determined. 5. Hard- 
neſs. Iron, platina, copper, ſilver, gold, tin, and lead. 
6. Tenacity. Gold, iron, copper, ſilver, tin, lead. The 


tenacity of mercury is not known, and that of platina, | 


though probably very conſiderable, not determined. 7. 
Fuſibility. Mercury, tin, lead, ſilver, gold, copper, iron, 


and laſtly platina. See Table of AFFINITY. | 
MErals, as to the origin and formation of, various are the 
ſentiments of philotophers, ancient aud modern. M. 
'Tournefort is of opinion, that metals, as well as all other 
minerals, have their origin from ſeeds, like plants; and 
that they have veſſels with juices circulating in them, &c. 
See STONE. _ | 5 
Plato will have the cauſe of metals to be a humid vapour, 
incloſed in the bowels of the earth, which, being va- 
riouſly intermixed with parts of the earth, produces va- 
rious metals. Plotin maintains ſulphur to be the father 
of metals; and an oleaginous viſcous humour, the mo- 
ther. Lidyat endeavours to prove all metals, generated by 
a ſubterranean firez urging, among other reaſons, that 
many metals, when taken out of the earth, are exceed- 
ingly hot. Du Hamel ſhews, that meta/s do not rake 


their riſe either from any vaporous exhalations, or from | 


water, or from earth; but are generated of mercury, 
| fulphur, and falt. He adds, that metals take their mat- 
ter and weight from the mercury they contain, and their 
tincture and form from the fulphur. | 1 
The fame author owns the firſt rudiment of a metal to be 
a ſaline ſubſtance ſwimming in water, which water is by 
little and little carried off. By how much the terreſtrial 

paris are more exquiſitely mixed with the aqueous or 

humid, by ſo much is the metal more heavy and firm, as 
having fewer and ſmaller pores. Hence its duculity ; 
ſor its parts being extremely ſmall, denſe, and compli- 
cated, may be drawn out into a very ſpacious ſurface : 


on which account it is, that gold exceeds all other meta/s | 


both in weight and duCtility. Hence allo its fixity, its 
parts being too cloſe and denſe to be exhaled. The water 
defends the earth from being burnt, and the earth the 
water from flying oft; neither forſakes the other, but 
each is bound in an indifiviuble knot, The moitture 
gives ductility, the earth folidity, Where the mixture 


is leſs perfect, whether the earth or the water prevail, | 


the metal will neither have ſo much weight, as having 


larger pores; nor wall it bear the tire ſo well For if the | 


earth prevail, as in iron, cr the water, as in lead; heat 
will ſet the one at liberty from the other; the moiſture 

_ evaporates, and the earth is reduced into ſcoria, &c. 

Dr. Woodward maintains, that all metals, now found in 
the ſtrata of the earth, owe their preſent condition to 


the deluge; when he alſo imagines the preſent itrata of | 


ſtone, earth, marble, &c. were formed. 


The metallic and mineral matter, now found in the per- 

pendicular intervals or fiſſures of the ſeveral itrata, where- | 
of the earth is compoſed, was, according to him, at the | 
time of the deluge, lodged in the bodies of thoſe itrata ; | 


and has been brought thence, and tranſmitted into theſe 


intervals ſince that time; the intervals themſelves not ex- 


illing till the ſtrata were formed, and broken again, to 
let the water from the earth. e 

Now the water, which he imagines is conſtantly aſcend— 
ing from the great abyſs towards the ſurface of the earth, 


continually pervadivg the ſtrata, detaches out of their | 


Pores and interſlices ſuch metallic and mineral corpuſcles 
as it finds looſe in its way, carrying them along with it 
to the perpendicular intervals; where having a treer pal- 
lage than before, it deſerts them, and leaves them in 
thoſe intervals. And this he takes to be the way in 
which all metals, now found in thoſe places, were brought 
thither, and ſtill continue to increaſe. _ 
Thoſe in the ſtrata, however, he obſerves, do not, nor 
can increaſe ; but, on the contrary, are continually leſ- 
ſened and diminiſhed, by ſo much as has been conveyed 
into the perpendicular intervals, and brought forth of the 
ſurface of the earth by ſprings and exhalations from the 
abyſs, & c. 
he lame ingenious author complains of the great uncer- 
tainty and inconſtancy in the mineral and metallic king- 
dom neither colour, figure, nor ſituation in the carth, 
eing to be depended on, fo as to allow any poſitive judg- 
ment to be formed ſrom them. A pyrites or marcaſite, for 
ſtance, ſhall have the colour and brightneſs of gold. or ſil- 
ver, and yet afford nothing but a little vitriol and ſulphur ; 
While what is but a pebble in appearance ſhall have a mix- 


ture of a valuable metal in it, It is common too to find the 
Vor, III. No 224. | 
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ſame metal ſhot into a great number of different forms, 
as well as to find different kinds of meta! of the ſame 
form. And as to their place in the earth, there is the 
ſame uncertainty; they beigg ſometimes ſound in the 


perpendicular ſiſſures or intervals of the ſtrata, ſometimes 


interſperſed in the bodies of the ſtrata, and ſometimes in 
both. The ſame metals are alſo placed indifferently in all 
kinds of terreſtrial matter, or in ſtrata of very differcnt 
natures. They are frequently intermixed with each 


other, ſo that it is a rare thing to find any of them pure 


and ſimple ; but copper and iron ſhall often be in the 
lame maſs, as alſo gold and copper, filver and lead, tin and 
lead; nay, ſometimes all fixt together in the ſame lump. 
The French chemiſts have been very curious in their en- 
quiries into the nature and production of metals. M. 
Geoffroy, from a mixture of ſulphur with a vitriclic ſalt, 
and an argillous earth, brought an iron, which he main- 
tained to be a new production, or a compoſition reſult- 
ing from the aſſemblage of certain principles which ex- 
iſted ſeparately in the ingredients that formed the metal; 
in a word, that it was an artificial iron. And obſerving 
that there were parcels of this metal in the coloured aſhes 
of plants, and of molt other inflammable ſubſtances, he 
concluded that it might be formed there alſo by the union 
of the ſame three principles. 

This was oppoſed by M. Lemery the younger, who main- 
tained that the iron contained in the aſhes of plants was 
not formed there by calcination, but was really exiſtent 
in the plants themſelves; being raiſed in their veſſels 
along with the juices of the earth; and farther, that all 


the ingredients whereof M. Geoffroy's artificial iron was 


formed, do really contain iron in themſelves, either in 
ſmaller or larger quantities; not the argilla only, where 
the iron is eaſily diſcovered by an animated knife; nor 


the oil of vitriol, which is drawn from a mineral, the 


ground whereof is iron; but alſo linſeed oil, whereof 
M. Geoffroy's ſulphur was made; and even that of tur- 
pentine, ſweet almonds, &c. relating withal the opera- 
tions whereby each of thoſe oils may be reduced to an 
earth wherein is iron „ 

To this it was anſwered, that in what manner ſoever iron 
be procured from the ſeveral ingredients feparately, there 
will be ſtill found inftritely lefs in them, than when 
mixed; and that, of conſequence, the mixture produces | 
iron; that as for oils, it is evident they are not ſimple 
ſubitances, but are compoſed of an earth, an acid, and 


a ſulphureous or inflammable part; which are the three 


precile principles required for the formation of iron: ſo 


that, according to all appearance, it is of an aſſemblage 


of thoſe ſulphurs, falts, aud earth, in the oil, that the 
iron is formed by calcination z and therefore that the 
eans uſed to the iron in the ingredients, are tlie very 
ſame with thoſe by which it is compoſed. See Iron. 
Hence alſo appears, that vegetable matters contain the 
principles of minerals. But M. Geoffroy goes farther ; 


and to ſupport his doctrine of the production of metals, 
be undertakes to prove, that the principles of vegetables, 


and thoſe of minerals, are eflentially the ſame; and thar 
one may readily, and wirh eaſe, decompound minerals 
by ſeparating their principles, and compound them again 
by ſubltituting principles taken from vegetables in lieu of 
thoſe taken away. = 5 . 
To clear this point, he examines and compares the prin- 
ciples of mineral and vegetable ſalts. The principal in 
the mineral claſs are nitre, ſea- ſalt, and vitriol; all which 
{ſalts we find in plants. The eſſential ſalt of the parietaria 
is wholly nitrous, and melts on the coals like lalt petre. 
The fixed falts of the carduus benedictus, abſinthium, kali, 
&c. contain a great deal of ſea-ſalt, which cryſtallizes 
in cubes, and decrepitates on the coals. Add, that the 
greateſt part of the ſixt ſalts of plants, calcined to a cer- 
tain degree, yield a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur 3 which can 
proceed from nothing but a vitriolic falt, rarefied and 
volatilized by the oil of the plant. By theſe ſalts we may 
be able to judge of all the other ſalts of plants; for the 
volatile ſalts are nothing elſe but fixed ſalts diſengaged from 


the groſſeſt part of their earth, and joined with parts of oil. 


Farther, there is ſcarce any reaſon to doubt, that the acid 
Juices, drawn from vegetables, are of the ſame nature 
with the mineral acids; with this only difference, that 


the acids of plants have been extremely rareficd by fer- 


mentation, and united ſo cloſely with ſulphurs, that it is not 
without a great deal of dilliculty that they are ſeparated. 
Thus, diſtilled vinegar, which we make no ſcruple;.of 
ranking among the vitriolic acids, does only differ from 
ſpirit of ſulphur, ſpirit of vitriol, or even the cauſtie oil 
of vitriol, in that the acids in the vinegar are diffuſed 
among a great deal of phlegm, and ſtrongly united to a 
great deal of oil, which yet may be ſeparated. By diſ- 


1olving copper in the acid of vinegar, ſeparated as much 


as poſſible from its oil, there are formed cryſtals, like in 
figure to thoſe of blue vitriol. From all which it ap- 
pears, that the ſalts of plants do nor differ effentially from 
thoſe of minerals. | | 
As for ſulphurs, the 9 or ſulphureous principle 
5 G | 18 
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is the ſame in vegetables as in minerals. And M. Geof— 
froy even ſhews, that the principle of inflammability in 
common ſulphur is the ſame with that which renders the | 
fat of animals, the oils and reſins of plants, and the bi- 
tumens of the earth, inflammable. To which he adds, 
that this ſame ſulphureous principle is not only likewiſe 
found in metallic ſubſtances, but that it is this which 
gives them their fuſibility, ductility, and metalline forms. 
Thus antimony, which is a ſubſtance approaching the 
neareſt of any to a metal, is little elſe but a burning ſul- 
phur. By exhaling this, it loſes its metallic form, and 
turns to a kind of grey aſhes, which, being melted, in- 
ſtead of metal, becomes glaſs ; and by melting this over 
again, and adding to it ſome inflammable matter, again 
it returns into a regulus. See the ſequel of this article, 
and MINERAL. | 
Stahl maintains, that metals have the ſzme origin with | 
the earth itſelf, and that theſe and the metallic veins that 
contain them, were formed at the firſt creation of the 
earth. However, there is reaſon to believe, that meta!s 
and their mines are continually formed in the bowels of 
the earth by various proceſſes, ſuch as earthquakes, ac- 


cording to the ſyſtem of Lomonolow, &. adapted to | 


P . 3 | 
METALS, as to the ſpecies of, there are four which the che- 
miſts call imperfed, becaule their principles are not 

bound ſo faſt together, but that the force of a common 
fire deſtroys them; ſo that by its continued action they 

are changed into an earth deprived of all the characteriſtic 
properties of metals; theſe are, iron, copper, lead, and 
tin ; the others, which are ductile or malleable, and | 
which alſo remain fixed in the molt violent and long con- 
tinued fire, without diminution of weight or other fen- 
ſible alteration, ate gold, filver, and platiua: theſe, there- 
fore, are called perfect metals. 1 | 
The metallic ſubltances, which, as well as the imperfect 
metals, loſe their metallic properties by expoſure to fire, 
but which alſo have no ductility, or fixity, are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the others by the name of ſemi- metals. Of 
this claſs are five : regulus of antimony, biſmuth, zinc, 
regulus of cobalt, and regulus of arſenic; to which ſome 
have added nickel. Laſtly, mercury, which has all the 
general properties of metals, makes a claſs ſeparate from 
the others; becauſe in purity and gravity it is ſimilar to 
the perſect metals, and in volatility to the ei- metals. 
Its fuſibility alſo ſo far ſurpaſſes that of any other metal. 
lic matter, that it is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it from all, 
and to give it a diſtinct claſs. Of the fourteen metallic 
ſubſtances above enumerated, three were unknown to the | 
ancients, viz. platina, regulus of cobalt, and nickel. | 
In the firſt four, it is eaſy to ſee the principle of iuflam- 
mability : they become all fuſible by the addition of falt- 
petre, either in a greater or leſs degree. But the prin- 
ciple is more conſpicuous ſtill in the duſt or ſmall filings of 
the metals let fall in the flame of a candle, than in the lump. 

In gold and ſilver, the ſulphureous principle is not ſo ob- 

vious. No heat but that of the ſun collected into | 


focus, is able to decompound them ; but, no doubt, even | 
theſe have the ſame principles with the other metals, | 


though they are not ſo eaſily ſeen. In gold, as well as 
in the imperfeC metals, the baſis is an earth capable of 


vitrification, as appears by the glaſs remaining after the | 


calcination of gold ina burning-glaſs; and there is rea- 
ſon to believe, that the greatelt part of what is exhaled 
in ſmoke during the operation, is the ſulphureous prin- 
ciple mixed with ſalts. | | 
As to ſilver, there is ſomething in it extremely various. 
When purified with antimony, it vitrifies by the burning- 


glaſs: but if purified with lead, it leaves nothing behind | 


parts of metals, made a great number of experiments on 


it but grey aſhes. The baſis of this et 1s doubtleſs an 
earth capable of vitrification; and what exhales in ſmoke, 
is apparently a mixture of ſulphur, ſalts, and a little 
earth, volatilized by the fire. 
From all theſe, and many more obſervations of the ſame 
kind, M. Geoffroy ventures to draw the following con- 
cluſions; that the ſubſtances whereof metals are com- 
poſed, do not differ eſſentially from thoſe which compoſe 
vegetables: that the imperfeCt metals are compoſed of a 
ſulphur, vitriolic ſalt, and vitrifiable earth: that this 
ſulphureous principle is more or leſs ſtrongly joined with 
the other principles; very ſtrongly in gold and in ſilver, 
leſs in antimony, and very little in mineral ſulphur : that 
the principle of inflammability may be ſeparated from 
metallic ſubſtances, either by culinary fire, or by the ſun: 
that the metal, thus deſpoiled of its principle, is converted 
into aſhes; and that theſe aſhes, purſued farther with a 
violent fire, vitrify ; and that ſuch aſhes or glaſſes, by 
the application of ſome inflammable matter, again re- 
ſume the metallic form they had loſt : that it is by theſe 


means linſeed-oil turns clay into iron : that, if we knew | 


all the other metallic earths, they might likewiſe be im- 
me diately converted into metals, by the projection of 
ſome proper inflammable matter: that the ſaline and 
carthy parts, found in proper vitriol, furniſh the earthy 
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vitrifiable part, which makes the baſis or ground of 
iron; and that it receives the metallic form from the 
ſulphureous principle of the oil; that the iron found in 
the aſhes of plants, was produced there in the ſame man. 
ner; and that it is a compolition of the vitrifiable earth 
of the plants, the acid of thoſe plants, and their oily or 
inflammable principle. But it has been ſufficiently proved 
by many writers, that by Mr. Geoffroy's experiments 
iron is only reduced or revived, but is not produced. : 
'The ſame author, the better to aſcertain the conſtituent 


them with the duke of Orlean's large burning-glaſs; the 
reſult whereof falls in with, and confirms the doctrine 
laid down above. From theſe experiments, he gathers 
that the four metals, which we call imperſect; viz. iron 
copper, tin, and lead, are compoſed oft a ſulphur, or 
oily ſubſtance, capable of burning, and a metallic earth 
capable of vitrification. That from this ſulphur proceed 
the opacity, brightneſs, and malleability of a metal. Phat 
this metallic ſulphur does not appear at all different from 
the oil or ſulphur of vegetables, or even that of animals; 
and that it is the ſame in mercury, as in the ſour imper- 
fect metals. That theſe four metals have for their bafis an 
earth ſuſceptible of vitrification ; that this earth is dit 
ferent in each of the tour metals, in that it vitrifies dif. 
ferently in each; and that on this difference in vitriiying, 
depends the difference of metals. 55 
The learned Boerhaave, aſter an accurate ſurvey of the 
leveral metals, their characters, properties, preparations, 
uſes. &c. Eraws the following corollaries concerning the 
general nature of metals. 1, That which diltinguilhes 
metals from ail other bodics, as well as from each other, 
is their heavineſs; though every metal has its peculiar 
weight, which no art is able to imitate, and which de- 
pends, as Helmont and the chemiſts expreſs it, on the 
anatic homogeneity of their parts. Now, the later phi- 
loſophers have proved, that all corporeal magnitude has 
juſt ſo much reality in it, as it has weight; and there- 
tore, if you have found the heavinels of any mital, you 
have, at the ſame time, found its corporeity. vir [aac 
Newton, treating of gravity, and Huygens of the pen- 
dulum, ſhew, that weight and reality are correſpondent, 
2. The metals appear to be fimple, yet they are really 
compounds. Their component principles, according to 
the ancients, are ſulphur and mercury: to which tome 
of the moderns have added falt; but it is certain, falt is 
no conſtituent part, or ingredient, of metals, but rather 
ſomething external adhering to them. All metals confilt 
of two parts or principles: mercury, as the baſis, or 
matter; and ſulphur, as the binder, or cement; the firlt, 
the ſubſtratum, or metallic matter; and the ſecond, that 
which renders it fixed and malleable. The mercury, it 
is to be noted, is the ſame with our quickſilver, only de- 
fecate, and clear of any heterogeneous matter; whereas 
the common quickſilver is always mixed. As to the ſul- 
phur, it is not the vulgar foffile ſulphur, but a peculiar 
ſort of matter ſpecifically denominated ſulphur of metals, 
concluded by ſome of our lateſt and beſt chemiſts, partt- 
cularly M. Homberg, to be fire: which being mixed 
with the mercury, fixes it, and, according to the dit- 
ferent degrees of its union and coheſion therewith, pro- 
duces different metals. 1 8 | | 
This doctrine of the compoſition of metals is conſtrmed by 
an experiment of Mr. Boyle, who tells us, that, alter 
having retained mercury a long time in a moderate fire, 
he took a piece of gold out of it, which, it was apparent, 
was not in the mercury before it was expoſed to the fire. 
M. Homberg has alſo an experiment to the ſame effect; 
from which he concludes, that gold conſiſts of a ful 
phureous igneous part, and a heavy mercurial part fixed 
thereby; and that, upon taking away the ſulphureous 0r 
fiery part, the gold muſt be converted into fluid mercury: 
3. All metals mult firſt be mercury, before they be gold; 
and the thing ſuperadded to common mercury, whereby 
it is prevented from becoming gold, is a ſharp volatile 
body, which, when heated, becomes corroſive, and emits 
fumes ; which are the true properties of the ſoſſile ſulphuf. 
4. If any metal, or other body, could be found, that on 
differed from gold in its wanting weight, it were impol⸗ 
ſible ever to make gold of it; and, on the contrary, ib 
body could be had, that is as heavy as gold, all the other 
properties, as colour, fixity, ductility, &c. might cally be 
added, And hence the more knowing among thc alche- 
miſts hold the primary matter of gold to be quick ſilver; 
which, ſay they, is gold at heart, as coming nearelt to 
gold in point of ſpecific gravity. Only there is a cord 
ſive body, i, e. ſulphur, adhering to it, which if it were. 
ſeparated, you would have gold; or, if it were only 1 
verted, Giver. | | 
And accordingly, on ſuch principles, whoever would make 
gold out of any other ſorcign matter, muſt remember, thi! 
the more his matter differs from mercury, in weight, Ke. 
the leſs gold it will make. See PIC OSO HERO] 
3. Therefore metals are trauſmutable into one anotbel? 
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for, if mercury be the common matter of all metal, and 
if all the difference lie in the fixing ſpirit or ſulphur, 
which, as it is leſs or more ſubtile or pure, conſtitutes 
this or that metal, it is no way improbable that they 
ſhould be tranſmuted by a purer fixing ſulphur taking 
place of a corroſive one, and fixing the matter into a 
more perfect metal. | 

6. The pureſt mctalsreſult from thepureſtand moſt defecate 
mercury, and the ſmalleſt quantity of the ſubtileſt ſul- 
phur. Hence, mercury of gold is heavier than common 
mercury, and has always ſome impure patt that is lighter 
than gold ; and could that be taken away, and the fixing 
ſpirit be adde, it would become heavier than gold. 

7. The imperfect metals conſliſt of impure mercury, and 
imperfect ſulphur, with ſome other valuable heteroge- 
neous matter in it: this, tuled by the fire, emits a fume, 
which whitens copper; after which, the ſulphur exhales 
yet farther. The reality of ſuch a third matter is evinced 
by this circumſtance, that all the baſer metals ate reſolv- 
able not only into mercury and ſulphur, but alſo into 


either of the other, and accordingly ſwim therein. 

8. Upon the whole, it appears, that in the three nobler 
metals, gold, mercury, and ſilver, it is principally the 
greater or leſs proportion of the ſulphur to the mercury 
that determines them to be gold, mercury, or lilver; that 
it is by this proportion thoſe teveral metals are defined and 
denominated ; and that, from thisdifference of proportion, 


ductility, volatility fubbility, ſolubility, ſalubrity, & e. 
9. That in the other baſer metals, beſides this different 


cauſe of diverſity ; viz. a third principle, or matter of an 
earthy kind, and very ditferent from either of the reſt; 
which, adhering to the pure elemental ſulphur, corrupts 
and adulterates, and varioully modifies it; and from the 
diferent circumſtances of this third principle, cont:dered 
along with thoſe of the ſulphur itſelf, reſult the ſpecific 


colour, and their other qualities. ; 

The ſyſtem of metallization, Which ſuppoſed (alt, ſulphur, 
and mercury, to be the conltituent elements of metals, 
ſubſiſted under various modifications, till Beccher evin- 
ced, that theſe three principles are in themſelves com- 
pound bodies, and, therefore, could not be properly ele- 
ments of bodies; and, purfuing his reflexions on this 


which he called earths. The firſt is the ſaline or vitri— 
fiable earth; the ſecond is the fat or inſtammable earth; 
and the third the mercurial or volatile earth. According 
to his theory, theſe three earths enter into the compoli- 


their more perfect combination, and their difference on 
the degree in which one ol theſe principles prevails over 


combined in various metals, Beccher has endeavoured to 
demonſtrate the exiſtence of theſe three priniciples by rea- 
ſoning and experiment. In proof of the exiſtence of a 
vitrikable earth in metals, he alleges their calcination by 


into glass. 
metals, is neceflary to correct and temper the dryneſs of 
the former, and is generally admitted. The mercurial 
earth according to him, is the molt efiential principle of 
metals, and ſerves to give them their metallic form. The 
other two metals poſſeſs, in common with flones, veget- 
ables, &c. but this mercurial earth, joined to the two 


them, and which conflitutes their metallic nature. This 
theory has been adopted and illuſtrated by Stahl, and 


principle above mentioned exiſts copiouſly in mercury; 
that it alſo exiſts in marine acid, to which it gives its ſpc- 
cific character; and that by extraCting it from this acid, 
or from any other body containing it copiouſly, and com- 
bining it with imple earths theſe may acquire a metallic 
character, and be rendered capable of receiving phlo- 
gilton, and of being completely metalliſed. Thoſe metals, 
in which the mercurial earth exiſts moſt copiouſly and 
ſenſibly, are mercury, ſilver, lead, and arſenic. It has 
been urged as a flrong preſumption in favour of the ex- 
tence of this third principle in metals, that no method 
has yet been diſcovered of producing metals, by merely 
combining phlogiſton with ſome matter which is cer- 
tainly known to be ſimple earth. Beſides, it is not eaſy 
to Conceive, how from only two certain principles fo 
many very different compounds, as the ſeveral metallic 
ſubltances are, ſhould reſult. On the other hand, the 
exiſtence of this mercurial principle is only probable, and 
there are many reaſons to doubt of it. It is agreed, that 
marine acid, mercury, arſenic, and the other ſubſtances 


{coria or ſordes, which are hghter and more earthy than 


differences of the more imperfect metals, as to weight, 


tion of all Metals; the perfection of which depends on 


the others, and the various proportions in which they are 


others, gives metals that ductility which is peculiar to 


flow all the ſpecific differences of colour, weight, fixity, | 


proportion of the two piinciples, there intervenes another 


ſubject, he was led to conſider metals, and all bodies of | 
the ſame nature, as compounded of three ſubſtances, | 


pobtion, and makes their baſis. 


fire, gold and ſilver excepted, or their tranſmutation into | 
an earth or aſhes, which farther urged by fire is changed 
The inflammadle principle or phlogiſton of 


many other chemiſts; who maintain, that the mercurial 


in which the mercurial earth is ſuppoſed to abound, are 
very volatile; and therefore, that this principle muſt like- 
wile be volatile: conſequently, when metals are decom- 
poſed by combuilion, or by detonation with nitre, a con- 
ſiderable part of this volatile principle muſt be diſſipateu. 
Hence it muſt be impotlible to remetallize the calxes of 
metals without recombining not only their loſt phlogiſton, 
but allo their loſt mercurial earth. But it is well known, 
that by addiiien of phlogiſton alone theſe calxes may be 
metalliſed, and that no mercurial principle is neceſſary. 
Henkel maintains, that the mercurial earth is not à dil- 
tinct ſubſtance, bur conſiſts only in a beginning of union 
of phlogiſton with earth, or in a diſpoſition which an 
earth has of uniting intimately with the inflammable prin= 
ciple. Other very conſiderable chemiſts have alſo been 
of opinion, that two principles, viz. earth and phlogiſ- 
ton, are ſuſſicient to ſorm a metal, and have rejeQed the 
mercurial principle of Beccher. The ſolidity, the con- 
liſtence, and eſpecially the gravity, which mctals poſſe ſs 
in a degree ſuperior to all other bodies, will not allow us 
to doubt, that the earthy element, of which theſe are the 
characteriſtic properties, enters largely into their com 
And the ſacility with 
which they combine with almoſt all inflammable matters, 
and with all thoſe which have great affinity wich phlo- 
giſton, ſuch as acids, joined to their incapacity of being 


allayed with meagre matters that are purely earthy or 


watery, which have no diſpoſition to unite with phlo- 
piſton, ſurviſh alſo very ſtrong reaſons for believing, that 
the ioſlammable principle enters largely into the compo- 


ſition of metals. But the cleareſt and moſt ſatisfactory 


demonſtration or the exiſtence of this principle, is the 
combuſtibility of all metals capable of decompoſition in 


this way, and their ſubſequent reduction with all their 
properties, by the re- union of the inflammable principle. 


Belides, the deſtructible metals perfectly reſemble, in the 
ſtate of COMBUSTION, all bodies containing phlogiſton. 

When expoſed to fire in cloſe veſſels, they become red- 
hot, melt or ſublime, according to their nature, but un- 
dergo no other alteration” But imperſect metals, ex- 
poſed to fire, with acceſs of air, burn more or leſs ſen- 
ſibly as their inflammable principle is more or leſs abun— 
dant, or more or leis combined. Besides, tbe phlogiſton 
of metals is conſumed by DETONATION with nitre more 
quickly and more completely than by ordinary calcina- 
tion or combuliion ; and nitre is alkaliſed by the me 
tallic detonations in the ſame manner as in its detonation. 

by coals: and farther, imperfect metals, treated with the 
vitriolic and nitrous acids, which have an affinity with 
phlogiſton, are more or leſs deprived of their inflamma=- 
ble principle. It: is allo evident, that phiogiſton is one 
of the conſtituent parts of metals, becauſe their eflcntial 
propertics are altered in proportion to the quantity of it 
taken from them: thus, the 1eſiduum of metallic matters, 
aſter calcination, departs from the metallic character, and 
approaches to the nature of mere earth. . The opacity, 
brilliancy, ductility, gravity, fuſibility, volatility, and all 
the properties by which metallic ſubſtances differ from ſim- 
ple earths, are diminiſhed, cr entirely diſappear, by taking 
from them their inflammable principle; ſo that after the 
utmoſt calcination they reſemble mere earths, which can 
no longer be combined with acids or with metals, but are 
capable of uniting with purer earths. In this ſtate they 
are called calces, or metallic earths. See CALX. 
Another proof of the exiſtence of the inflammable prin- 
ciple in metals, is deduced from the reduCtion of metallic 
calces into metals, by the addition of phlogiſton alone. 
Thus, if the earth of a metal be mixed with any inflam- 
mable matter, which either is, or can be changed into 
the ſtate of coal, together with ſome ſalt capable of faci- 
liiating fuſion, but which, from its quantity or quality, 
is incapable of receiving the inflammable principle; and 
if the whole be put into a crucible, and the fuſion pro- 

moted by a fire gradually raiſed, then an efferveſcence 
will happen, accompanied with a hiſſing noiſe, which 
continues for a certain time, during which the fire is not 
to be increafed ; afterwards, when the whole has been 
well fuſed, and the crucible taken from the fire and cooled, 
we ſhail find at the bottom, upon breaking it, the metal, 
the earth of which was employed for the operation, poſ- 
ſeſied of all the properties which it had before CALci- 
NATION and REDUCTION. This transformation of an 
earthy ſubſtance into a metal, is ſolely cauſed by the phlo- 
giſton paſſing from the inflammable matter to the metallic 


earth; becauſe, in whatever manner, and with whatever 


ſubſtance, metallic earths be treated, they cannot ever be 
reduced into metals without a concurrence of fome ſub. 
ſtance containing phlogiſton z aud the nature of this ſub- 
ſtance is indifferent, becauſe the inflammable principle is 
the ſame in all bodies containing it; and farther, if, af- 
ter the operation, the ſubſtance furniſhing the phlogiſton 
be examined, we ſhall find that it has leſt as much of 
that principle as the metallic eatth has received, Theſe 

and 
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and other facts that might be recited concerning the de- 
compoſition and the recompolition, or REVIVIFICATION. 
of metals, prove inconteſtibly, that they are all compoled 
of EARTH and PHLOG1STON, And, in general, if we 
reflect on the eſſential properties of the earthy and in- 
flammable principles, we ſhall eafily perceive that theſe 
properties, being combined and modified by each other, 
without the ſaline principle of ſome chemiſts, perhaps 
without the mercurial principle of Beccher, ought to pro- 
duce the properties of metals. Dit. Chem. art Metals. 
Mem. Acad Par. 70 See MINERAL, The number 
of metallic ſubſtances, anſwering to this definition, now 
known, are 17: viz. gold, platina, filver, copper, iron, lead, 
tin, mercury, zinc, regulus of antimony, regulus of arſe- 
nic, biſmuth, cobalt, nickel, egulus of manganeſe, ſyderi- 
tes and regulus of molybdena. Of theſe, gold, ſilver, pla. 
tina, and mercury are reckoned perfect or noble metals; 
becauſe, when calcined, they recover their phlogiſton with- 
out the addition of any phlogiſtic ſubſtance : whereas cop- 
per, iron, lead, and tin cannot be entirely reduced without 
ſuch addition, and hence are called ignoble or imperfect. 
However, all theſe (even mercury when ſolid) are malle- 
able to a great degree, and hence called entire metals; where- 
as Zinc, regulus of antimony, &c, are ſcarce at all malle- 
able, and hence are called ſemi metals: however zinc and 
' purified nickel are more malleable than any of the reſt. 
Hence there are four perſect metals, ſour imperfect, eight 
entire, and nine ſemi- metals. Kirwan's Elem. Min. p. 227. 
The principle which is combined with metals, during their 
CALCINATION, and which augments their weight, ſeems. 
to be nothing more than the pureſt portion of the air we 
breathe, which, in this operation, paſles from a ſtate of 
expanſibility to a ſtate of ſolidity. _ 
Mxrals for ſpecula. Sec SPECULUM. 1 
METALS, colours from. As metals have a ſtrong texture in 
their metalline form, ſo they preſerve their natural co- 
lours durable, unlefs corroded or diſſolved by particular 
menſtruums, after which their ſolutions {trike particular | 
durable colours, or afford the ſtrongeſt ſtains. _ 1 
Iron diflolved in ſtale ſmall beer gives the beautiful yellow 
and different ſhades of buſf-colour, uſed in printing 
linens and cottons, &c, When ſublimed with ſal ammo- 
niacit alſo affords a yellow; and the common iron- moulds 
made by ink are owing to the iron diſſolved in the cop- 
peras of which ink is made, I : 
Copper melted with zinc appears of a gold-colour; diſ- 
ſolved in aqua fortis, it affords a beautiful green; and in 
any alkali a beautiful blue. And theſe ſolutions may 
be reduced to dry colours by cryſtallization or evapora- 
tion; and the ſame mztal, precipitated out of aqua fortis 
with common falts, gives the turquoiſe-colour to white 
glaſs. Tin, a white or colourleſs metal, affords a light blue 


colour, when fluxed with antimony and nitre. The ſame 


metal is neceflary in ſtriking the ſcarlet-dye, with aqua 
fortis and cochineal; and its calx, by ſtrong infuſion, 
turns to a glaſs of an opal colour. | 


Lead, corroded by the fumes of vinegar, gives the fine | 


white ceruſs ; burnt in a ſtrong naked fire, it becomes the 
ſtrong red-lead, or minium; and melted into a glaſs with | 
ſand, is of the hyacinth colour. Shaw's Lectures, p. 171. 
Silver being diſſolved in aqua fortis, if chalk be put to the 
ſolution, turns of a beautiful purple or amethyſt-colour ; 
and its own ſolution, though pale as water, durably ſtains 
the nails, ſkin, or hair, brown or black. | 
Quickfilver mixed with brimſtone makes a black maſs, 
and this, by ſublimation, affords the beautiful red pig- 
ment, called cinnabar, or vermilion; and the ſolution 
of quickſilver being precipitated with common ſalt, yields 
a ſnow white powder, which alſo turns black by being 
mixed with ſulphur. TS | 
Gold, diſſolved in aqua regia, affords a fine yellow li- 
quor, which ſtains animal ſubſtances beautifully purple; 
and if the ſolution be ſufficiently weakened with water, 
and mixed with a ſolution of tin, a fine red or purple 
powder may be procured, very uſeful for ſtaining of glaſs 
and paſtes to a beautiful red. 
It appears from the experiments of fir Iſaac Newton, re- 
lating to the changes of colour that take place in pellu- 
cid colourleſs ſubſtances, that the leſs refrangible co- 
LOURS are exhibited by the greater thickneſs of air, wa- 
ter, and glaſs ; and that as the thickneſs of thoſe ſub- | 
ſtances is diminiſhed, they reflect the more refrangible 
colours. Hence he infers, that nothing more 1s requiſite 
for producing all the colours of natural bodies, than the 
ſeveral ſizes and denſities of their particles. Accord- 


ingly he attributes the colours of permanently coloured | 


bodies to the ſame cauſe by which they were produced in 
colourleſs ſubſtances, viz. to the various thickneſſes of 
their component particles. But no experiments were 
made on permanently coloured bodies, in order to eſta- 
bliſh the truth of fr Iſaac Newton's opinion, till the in- 
| nag Mr. Delaval directed his attention to this ſubject. 


of colour. We can only enumerate ſome of the princi- 


or incraffated. It appears likewiſe, that when iron is di- 


rom obſerving the circumſtances above recited, and 
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more largely illuſtrated under the article cor.ov xe. : 
appeared to bim, that, if permanently coloured bodies 
are ſubject to the ſame laws 2s tranſparent colourleſs fab- 
ſtances are, all ſuch permanently coloured bodies, when: 
ever the hze of their particles i“ diminiſhed, ſhould . 
dergo a change of co'our, by aſcending from the let, mY 
frangible to the more reſrangible colours; and that ſuch 
bodies, when the ſize of their particles is avgmenred, 
ſhould undergo a contrary change, their colour in this 
caſe deſcending from the more refrangible to the lefs re 
frangible colours. In order to confirm this con "2 
be mace a great varicty of experiments with ve 
animal, and mineral ſubjects, whereby the ſize of their 
particles, upon which their colours depend, might be di. 
miniſhed or increated. "The methods which he uſed, in 
order ro diminiſh the ſize of the particles of thoſe bod 
which were the ſubject of inquiry, were by diffoly 

attenuating, &c. by means of chemical ſclver tts, heat 
putre faction, dilution, &e. The contrary effects were 

brought about by ſuch means as are known to condenſe: 

incraſſate, or unite the particles of bodies into larger 

maſſes, as by coagulaticn, precipitation, evaporation by 

diminiſhing the force of the ſolvents, &c. be 11701 

afforded him numerous inſtances in confirmation of the 

doctrine above explained; for almoſt every operation, to 

which they are ſubject, exhibits a change of colour tork 

reſponding to this doctrine. This is particularly the cafe 

with regard to the imperfect metals; for every change of 

their texture 1s accompanied by a correſpondent change | 


eluſion, 
zetable, 


jeg 
ing, 


pal reſults which Mr. Delaval obtained from a great num- 
ber of well conducted experiments, Thus, the green vi. 
trio] of iron is changed, in proportion as it is deprived 
of its ſolvent part, by expoſing it to a ſtrong heat, Kc. 
to yellow, orange, red, and purple; and by a contrary 
proceſs, viz. by a farther attenuation, by means of the 
phlogilticated lixvium, in the proceſs of Pruſſian BLUE, 
&c. the colour of the iron aſcends hom green to blue ; 
ſo that all the primary colours are produced from the 
ſame metal, in proportion as its particles are attenuste! 


vided into very fmall parts by means of a large quantity 
of glaſs, and by a violent heat, its colour is blue; but in 
proportion as it is leſs divided, by the mixture of a 
ſmaller quantity of glaſs, or the applicat on of !cfs heat, 
its colours are green, yellow, and red. rom iron Gif. 
ſolved in its ſeveral menſtrua, colours are provnuccd in 
proportion as the folvent power of thoſe menliru is 
greater or leſs. Thus, iron diſſolved in its ſtrongeſt acid 
folvent, the vitriolic acid, gives green; in iis weaker 
acid ſolvents, the marine and nitrous acids, yellow and 
orange; and in its weakeſt acid ſolvents, the vegetable 
acids, red. Ihe colours of the calces of iron precipi- 
tated from its ſolution in the vitriolic and nitrous acid, 
deſcend from green to yellow, and from yellow to red; 
whereas the changes of colour arifing from the ſolution. 
of theſe calces, proceed in a contrary order, and aſcend. 
Mineral ſubſtances are allo frequently impreguated with 
iron, and their colours correſpond with the ſtate of the 
iron contained in them, ” T2 | 
In the ſame manner the colours of the ſolution of mer— 
cury in the nitrous acid vary, in proportion as the ſolvent 
is extricated from it, from yellow to orange, and then to 
red, 'Thus alſo, thote ſubſtances which have the greateſt 
aſſinity with the acid of the corroſive ſublimate produced 
by the ſolution of mercury in the marine acid, diſengage 
from its ſolution a red precipitate z and thoſe, whoſe af- 
finity with it is leſs, produce a yellow one. Bat theſe 
colours ate liable to ſome variation, according to the 
greater or Jeſs quantity of acid in the ſolution, Mer— 
cury diſſolved in the vitriolic and in the vegetable acids, 
exhibits, in proportion as its ſolvent is taken from it, the 
ſame colours which, under ſimilar circumſtances, ate al- 
forded by that metal diſſolved in the other acids. All 
theſe mercurial preparations become red, when they arc 
deprived ot the principal part of their menſtruum; and 
mercury calcined by heat, without the addition of any 
acid, acquires the fame colour. Its colour, however, is 
ſubject to variation, from the action of its ſolvents; and 
thus the phoſphoric acid changes the red to yellow and 
white, The ſame law obtains in the changes of colour 
to which the mineral manganeſe is lub ject; for Mr. De- 
laval found, that by means of the dilferent degrees of 
power in the ſeveral ſolvents, theſe colours were produced 
in their regular priſmatic order, viz. yellow, green, blue, 
purple, and red. Ihe various phenomena of the /y:- 
pathetic INK of M. Hellot conform to the fame law, and 
are urged by Mr. Delaval as arguments to eſtabliſh it. 
Heat and cold, he obſerves, are not neceffary agents in 
the production or ſuppreſlion of the colour. But it ap— 
pears, that the alterations are effected by the moiſture of 
the air, attracted by the ſaline matter when cold, and 
expelled from it when heated. When this ink is expoſed 
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| to a moderate heat, in a white china cup, and when the 
greater part of the water js evaporated, the ſaline matter 


becomes green. This colour ariſes from a ſuperfluous 
quantity of the marine acid, which ſoon flies off, and 
jcaves the remaining part blue, {lightly inclining to green. 
It alſo foams a hard dry maſs, which, in a few minutes 
after its removal from the fire, grows moiſt, and aſſumes 
a light red colour. Theſe alterations may be often re- 
newed, by alternately heating and cooling the coloured 
matter; which does not again become green, after the 
ſuperfluous marine acid is once evaporated. But a drop 
of ſpirit of ſalt, added to the red or blue maſs, immedi- 
ately renders it green. When preparations of cobalt are 
acted upon merely by heat, the order of the changes of 


colour effected in them, is ſuch as, in other inſtances, | 


conſtantly ariſes from that means of attenuation. 'Thus, 
when the yellow ſolution of this mineral, .in the marine 
acid, is heated, it aſſumes a green colour, paſling from a 


leſs to a more refrangible colour. When this ſolution is 
cooled, the yellow is reſtored. 


Mr. Delaval obſerves, that, as the inflammable matter 


in the entire metals, acts ſtrongly on the rays of light, it | 


is neceſſary to calcine or to divide them into extremely 
minute particles, in order to examine ſeparately the ac- 
tion of the calx, or fixed matter, on the rays of light. 
In order, therefore, to examine all the metals in the like 
circumſtances, by reducing them into the ſmalleit par- 
ticles, and depriving them of their phlogiſton as much 
as poſſible, he expoſed each of them, united with a pro- 


per quantity of the pureſt glaſs, without any additional | 


ingredient, to the greateſt degree of fire which they are 
capable of bearing, without having all colour whatever 
deſtroyed. In this ſtate it appears, from a variety of ex- 
- periments and facts, that they actually do, without any 

exception, exhibit colour in the order of their denſities, 
as follow: gold, red; lead, orange; ſilver, yellow; copper, 
green; and iron, blue. He has alſo ſhewn that the other 
preparations of the metals, viz. their ſolutions, precipi- 
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tates, cryitals, &c. do for the moſt part exhibit the ſame Bo 


colour, in the order of their denſities, though not ſo in- 
_ variably as their glaſſes; ſome ſmall variation of colour 

happening in the more imperfect metals, probably from 
a change of denſity in their different preparations. Thus, 


gold acquires a red colour, by a minute diviſion of 1s | 


particles, without any addition, In the proceſs of cal- 


cining lead in the furnace, the firſt of the primary co- 


treme weakneſs, 


lours which it acquires is yellow ; the calx paſling from | 


that colour through orange into red. This variety of co- 
lours proceeds from the imperfection of the metal; which 
probably, during its calcination, receives a ſmall portion 
of phlogiſton, as well as air; for the effect of ſuch an 


union muſt probably be a change of colour from orange | 


to red: as fir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, that bodies re- 


flect more ſtrongly in proportion as they poſſeſs more | 


phlogiſton : and that the leſs refrangible colours require 
a greater power to reflect them. 
filver are yellow: the two moſt imperfect metals, copper 
and iron, being very eaſily acted upon by almoſt all men- 

ſtrua, the colours of their ſolutions, &c. viz. green and 
blue are apt to change into each other's order; the cop- 
per in ſome ſolvents becoming blue, and the iron green, 


The preparations of | 


and in other ſolvents vice verſa z which probably depends 


on the increaſe or diminution of their denſities. 


'The 


Preparations, &c. of mercury have been already examined. 


Lhe ſpecific gravity of platina being nearly equal to that 
of gold, it is found, agreeably to the Newtonian doctrine, 
confirmed by Mr. Delaval, that the precipitates and cry- 
ſtals obtained from ſolutions of this metal are red; and 
that a ſolution of it in aqua regia to perfect ſaturation is 


of a dark red, though when diluted, yellow. Delaval's | 


Experimental Inquiry into the Cauſe of the Changes of 
Colours in opake and coloured Bodies, &c. 1777, paſſim. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. ly. art. 3. p. 10, &c. ee 
METALS, fluxes of. See Früxks. 
METALs, granulation of. See GRANULATION. 
METALs, medicines from. All medicines that have LEAD 
in their compoſition, are ſcarce to be truſted for internal 
| ule; for we have numerous inſtances of the poiſonous 
nature of this metal, in the workers at the white lead or 
ceruſs-houſes, and indeed in all who work on that metal, 
and it were enough to baniſh the internal uſe of /accharwm | 
ſaturni, and the tinctura antiphthifica, to read in the Miſ- 
cellanea Curioſa, Decad. 3. Obl. 30. how many men 
were poiſoned at a time by drinking of pricked wine, 
which had been rendered ſweet by litharge. Ha te 
Metals, however, do not act in the body, unleſs diſſolved; 
whence large quantities of crude mercury being ſwal- 
lowed, prove harmleſs for want of a proper menſtruum 


3 Hg A a the ſtomach ; but when crude mercury is 


proper menſtruum, as in the making cor- 
rolive ſublimat f — 


e, we ſee it becomes one of the ſtrongeſt 
poiſons. Lead, iron 


Vol.. III. N* 225 f and copper, being much more ea- 
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ſily diſſolved than quickſilver, are ſeldom taken without 
ſome remarkable effect, which muſt always prove the 
greater, the more of an acid humour, or in caſe of cop- 
per, even an alkaline is lodged in the ſtomach or ime- 
ſtines. The internal ufe of the ctyſtals of ſilver, though 


_ ſometimes ſucceſsfully given In dropſical cafes, ſhould 


hardly be truſted, on accyunt of theit corrofive actimony, 
which has ſometimes occaſioned bloody itools, and ex- 

The common tinctures of copper and 
ſolutions of blue vitriol, can ſcarce be taken internally 
with ſafety ; as being not only emetic, but in ſome de- 
gree corrofive and poiſonous. Even the aurum fulminans 


cannot be ſafely given till thoroughly waſhed from its 


ſalts: and even then, if it meet with an acid ſolvent in 


the ſtomach, it may do very great miſchief, Iron and tin 


have not been found fo pernicious in the body, but ta- 


ther beneficial, eſpecially iron, when properly ptepated 


and uſed. 


| Metallic bodies corroded by acids, generally erode when 


applied to ſores. Some of thefe, ſublimate mercury for 


| inſtance, and particularly arfenic, have ſkaken the whole 


frame of the body, when applied externally; and mer- 
curial preparations do ſometimes enter the blood, and 
produce a ſalivation. Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. v. art. 24. 


METALS, /alts of. The ſalts of the ſeveral netals have been 


medicines long known in the world, and ate of excellent 


_ uſe in the cure of many diſeaſes: but they might be of 


yet infinitely more ſervice to the world, if a happier way 
of extracting them could be found than the general one 


now in uſe, of doing it by acids, and (ach ſtrong and 


corroſive menſtruums. Beſide the miſchiefs theſe men- 
ſtruums bring as corroſives, which is aſſuredly much leſs 


than is vulgarly ſuppoſed, becauſe they loſe the greater 
part of this in acting on the metal, they produce a great 


number of bad effects, and reader the falts unht for a 
great number of uſes, by making them all vitnols, that 
1s by converting them into ſalts which, like the com- 
mon native vitriols, have a ſeptic and violently acrimo- 
nious quality. The cryſtals, or ſalt of ſilver, called by 


the chemiſts lunar vitriol, are a plain inſtance of this. 
Borrichius and Kunkel deviſed another method to be 


uſed ſor obtaining the ſalts of metals. This was the uſe 


of fire inſtead of acids, as the menſtruum that ſhould 


prey upon the metal, and ſecking the ſalts of all metals 
from the mere action of a reverberatory ſurnace; but this 
method, though a very laudable attempt, yet is by no 
means calculated to be of general uſe, becauſe the quan- 
tity of ſalts thus obtained is very ſmall, and that obtained 


with great pains and expence. Kunkel has given the 


world an account of the eſſects of another method of 


treating metals, of which he relates wonders; but he 
conccals the method. 


The ſolemu manner in which he 
declares the fact, however, ſeems to imply, that what he 
relates is truth; and he every where ſpeaks from his o W m 
perſonal knowledge, and the work of his own hands, The 
menſtruum he uted was known by himſelf and many 


Others, at Hall in Saxony, under the name of eſſentia 
Aulcis; he ſactedly affirms, that this was neither acid nor 


corrolive, even in the lighteſt degree that it leſt behind 
it no fæces, no ſaline nor earthy matter on evaporation 


alone; and that it more approached to the nature of ſpi- 
| rit of wine than to any other known liquid. He ſays, 


that this liquor diſſolved even gold, and that fo perfect; 
that it would all riſe with the liquor in diſtillation, Mer- 
cury being diſſolved in it, and the ſolution diltilled in a 

retort, he ſays, that only a ſmall quantity of earthy mat- 


ter remained in the retort, which was white, of a ſpongy 
texture, and fixed in the fire; and that the reſt of the 


body of the quickſilver was converted into a thin colour- 


leſs and pellucid ſpirit in the receiver: aud that gold, 


treated in the ſame manner, and dillilled with a very 
gentle heat, was leſt at the bottom of the retort in ſorm 


of a reſin; and that this refin was ſoluble in common 


rectified ſpirit of wine, as was alſo the earth of the mer- 
cury ; and that ſome days after the ſolution of this laſt 

earth, the ſalt with which this ſubſtance abounded, would 
ſeparate itſelf from the menſttuum, and form regular 


_ cryltais at the ſide of the glaſs. This, he ſays, is the 


true ſalt of mercury, containing all the virtues of that 
metal, and not converted into a vitriol or corroſive ſub- 
ſtance, by means of the menſtruum uſed to extract it. 
When the ſalt has thus formed as many ſhoots as it will 
yield by this proceſs, the remaining liquor is to be eva- 
ported gently, and there will be found a like ſalt at the 

ottom of the veſſel, of a white colour, an agreeabic 
{mell, and inſipid to the taſte: this, he ſays, is ſo fixed 


in the fire, that it is no more to be deſtroyed or altered 


by it, like the meta! from which it is obtained, It rea- 
dily melts into a maſs in the fire, but if it be not imme- 
diately after that taken off from the fire, it will run 
through whatever veſſel it is melted in, | 
The author attributes to this ſalt all the wondetful vir- 


5 H nee 


MET 


tues that the metal is made from is known to poſleſs ; 
and gives inſtances of cures performed by it, which are 
ſo well atteſted as ſcarce to leave any doubt of his ve- 
racity. He ſays, it works mildly by ſtool, urine, and 
ſweat. The caſes he gives of cures performed by it, are 
theſe: two women, who were very bad with the vene- 
real diſeaſe, two men in the laſt ſtages of hedtic fevers. 
ſeveral perſons in bad kinds of the ſmall-pox, and ſome 
in peripneumonies. The reſin-like ſubſtance into which 
gold is converted by the ſame operation, he ſays allo may 
be transformed in the ſame manner into a white and ſub- 
tile ſalt, of a very penetrating taſte; and to this he at- 
tributes great virtues in the cute of hemorrhages and 
epileptic caſes, and adds that it is an ingredient of the 
black compound powder, ſo famed for epileptic caſes, 
prepared at the puklic orphan hoſpital at Hall. KunkePs 
Diſſert. de Sal. Met. | 

Mer Al, prince's. Copper, though one of the leſs precious 
metals, has yet been found of fo great uſe in the common 
affairs of life, that ſcarce any other has been ſubject to ſo 
many trials for its improvement, or the rendering it ei- 
ther more beautiful or more fit for certain purpoſes. 
One of the firſt diſcoveries in theſe attempts was the 
making it into braſs, by means of an addition of lapis ca- 
laminaris: and though it was not at that time known to 
be a ſtone which contained any metal. yet the braſs was 
always found to weigh one third more than the copper 
which had been uſed in the proceſs. 


FY 


This yellow metal gave many people hopes of making cop- 


per approach yet nearer to gold, and without knowing 
that zinc was the ſeparated metalline part of lapis ca- 
laminaris, the experimenters ſoon found, by happy acci- 
dents, or repeated chance mixtures, that it would give 
copper a yet finer and purer yellow; but it was alſo 
found, that this mixed metal was much more brittle than 
| braſs made in the common way, 
not prevent the world from ſtill valuing it for fuch works 
as were to be finiſhed by caſting, and did not require the 

hammer; and we, who nrit had it in perfection, called 


it prince's metal, from Prince Rupert, whom ſome ſup- | 


poled to have been the inventor of it, in 1630. But the 
greateſt perfection this metal was ever brought to, was 
by two Frenchmen, Mr. La Croix, and Mr. Le Blanc. 
Their methods of making the compoſition, though both 
beautiful, were very different. Mr. Le Blanc's was the 
brighteſt, and of the molt elegant and lively colour; but 


Mr. La Croix's was greatly ſuperior to that in ductility 


and ſoftneſs, ſo that it was very eaſily malleable. 

Mr. La Croix invented a ſort of varniſh or lacquer for his 
\ 2xctal, which added a ſomewhat deeper tinge to it, as it 
Was naturally rather too pale; and had this farther ad- 
vantage, that while it remained on the metal, it preſerved 
it from ruſt or decay. This is a very material point in 
regard to a metal of which copper is the baſis, ſince that 
is, of all metals, moſt ſubject to be injured by the air, 
or by the contact of liquids of almoſt any kind. Mr. 
Le Blanc's metal is of a deeper, yet equally lively colour, 


and remarkably bright; and is of ſuch a temper as to be | 


admirably fitted for working. 'The whole hiſtory of theſe 
metals is certainly, that they are compoſed of zinc and 
copper in different proportions the one to the other; but 
it is not eaſy, without the help of numerous experi- 
ments, to determine what is to be the true proportion 
for either. | Y 


The microſcope, however, ſhews a manifeſt difference, 


which may lead ſomewhat towards it ; for the metal of 
La Croix is ſeen to be compoſed merely of a number of 
irregular ſtriæ, while the other is diſcovered to conſiſt of 
always two regular beds of them, which meet in the 
center of the piece; hence it is that this is always brittle, 
and will not well poliſh. The fabric of theſe metals was 
long kept a ſecret ; but it was always to be diſcovered by 
melting it in a crucible in a ſtrong fire, when it always 
ſent up plain flowers of zinc, and the remaining metal 
appeared no other than copper altered by calamine; that 
is, common braſs. Mem, Acad. Par. 1732. See Gol p- 
coloured meial. LY TOY 
METAL, bel!, is a compoſition of copper and tin melted to- 
gether, See BELL. 

METALs, Gluing of. See BLUING of iron. 

METALS, painting on. Sce PAINTING. 

Merals, ru/t of. See RusT. 


METAaLs, line of. On Gunter's ſector are ſometimes two 


lines thus called, and noted with the characters of the 
ſeven metals, O, (» &, hy 2, &, and U; their uſe 
is, to give the proportions between the ſeveral metals as 
to their magnitudes and weights. 

METALS, tin&ure of, See TINCTURE. 

METAL, to be laid under, in Gunnery, is when the mouth 
of a gun lies lower than her breech. | 

METaL, in Heraldry. There are two metals uſed in he- 
raldry, by way of colours, viz. gold and ſilver; in pla- 
zon called er and argent. 


This, however, did 


M 


— 


M 


| 


[ 


METaLrLic germination, mines, d 


METALLORUM crocus, mater, and 


ME T 


In the common painting of arms, theſe metals are re pre. 
ſented by white and yellow, which are the natural co- 
lour of thoſe metals. 


In engraving, gold is expreſſed by dotting the coat, &c. 


all over; and ſilver by leaving it quite blank. 

It is a general rule in heraldry, never to place metal upon 
metal, nor colour on colour; ſo that if the field be of 
one of the metals, the bearing mult be of ſome colour, 
and vice verſa; otherwiſe the arms are falſe : though 
this rule admits of ſome exceptions. 

ETALEPSIS, in Rhetoric, is a figure In which two or 
more tropes, and thoſe of a different kind, are contained 
under one word; fo that ſeveral gradations, or interyen. 
ing ſenſes, come between the word that is expreſſed, 
and the thing deſigned by it. Thus, when Sylla ſays of 
Julius Cæſar, In one Cœſar there are many Marius's. Suet. 
in Vit. c. 1. This is a metalep/is, So when Virgil de. 
ſcribing that part of the African coaſt, where ZEneas ar- 
rived with his ſhips, ſays, a dark wwood hung over it. Xn, 
lib. i. ver. 165; and in the words ot Dido, An. lib. iy, 
ver 664, the ſame figure is uſed, _ | 
ETALLIC, or METALLINE, an adjective applied to 
any thing that bears a relation to metals. 

egetation, and vilriols, 
See the reſpeCtive ſubſtantives. | 


ſulphur, See the 


reſpective articles, 


METALLURGY, the art of metals, that is, of preparing 


and working metals, from the 
fil. See MtxERaLoGY, | 
Metallurgy includes what relates to the finding of the me- 


tallic glebe or ore in the mine; the judging of its kind 


glebe or ore, to the uten- 


and richneſs, or the proportion of metal therein; the 


digging or ſeparating it from the earth, and other mat- 
ters: and the purifying and diſpoling it into a complete, 
pure, malleable metal. Bod | 
Boerhaave divides metallurgy into four parts. The firſt 
teaches how metals grow in the mines, how they are diſ- 
covered, and how procured out of the ſame ; the ſecond, 
how to ſeparate the metallic from the other matter of 
the ore; the third how to reduce the ſeparated matter 
to its ſimplicity and ductility 3 the fourth to work, gild, 
poliſh, and imitate the finer metals in the coarſer. . 
Dr. Shaw, however, reſtrains mctallurgy to thoſe opeta- 
tions required to ſeparate metals from their ores, for the 
uſes of life, Theſe operations are of : kinds, or ſmaller 
and large ; with regard to which the whole art of metal- 
lurgy may be divided into two parts, ASSAYINC and 
SMEL TING. | | 
Dr. Cramer obſerves, that the art of aſſaying conſiſts in 
a well-made ſeparation of minerals, eſpecially metals, and 
in a diviſion of the ſeveral conſtituent parts of them from 
each other, in order that the quantity and quality of each 
in particular may be known: it is plain that thoſe opera- 
tions which belong to the general claſs of ſolution, ap- 
pertain ſtrictly and primarily to this; and that the others 
which are performed by the aſſayer, are only ſecondary 
or auxiliary operations. But there is hardly any chemi- 
cal operation which is not ſometimes neceſſary to be per- 
ſormed in the art of aflaying: there are many on the 
contrary, which are peculiar to aſſaying alone; therefore 
we ſhall here give a general view of thoſe which properly 
belong to it; or of thoſe which, though taken from che- 
miſtry at large, are nevertheleſs uſed by aſſayers; only 
firſt obſerving that every primary docimaſtical operation 
may, on account of its effects, be called ſolucion ; hnce, 
in every operation, the menſtrua, among which the air 
and fire have a right to be claſſed, effect a ſolution, by 
interpoling themſelves between the parts of the objects 
to be changed. See MENSTRUUM and FLv x, 

Fuſion 

Vitrification, 

Scorification, 


Coppelling. 


Theſe may be called almoſt 
un:verial, becauſe they dif- 
ſolve cither the Whole mals, 


Reduction. or, at lea, by much the 
Dry ( Amalgamation. W part of tke ſubject 
Sublimation. m hand, | 
Cementation, | 
Now a doci- Roaſting. We may call theſe partial, 
maſticai ſolu-  Calcination. 0 28 they all diffolve but one 
tion is either Eliquatiou by fuſion, part of tne ſubject in hand. 
: or ; ; 
Elutriation. 
Edulcoration, All theſe are partial, and 


Quartation. 


ſeparate ſome parts from 
Moiſt precipitation. 


Moiſt | 

| the others. 
An account of each of theſe may be 
proper heads. 
Dr. Shaw, after mentioning the manner of extracting 


metal from the ore, by aſſaying and ſmelting, gives le- 


found under their 


veral axioms and canons of metallurgy, among which arc 


the following: that the art of aflaying is hitherto 1mper- 
fect, but capable of receiving conſiderable improvement 
from chemical and mechanical knowledge; that the trou- 
bleſome and expenſive method of ſeparating gold from 
filver by quartation, may be advantageouſly ſuperſeded, 


Or 


MET 


dr ket aſide, by means of ſuſion, or a dexterous manage- | 


he fire; that gold or ſilver are ſeldom ren- 
| e e pure, ee from all other kinds 
of metallic or mineral matters; and that to purify them 
in this manner requires the uſe of better methods than 
thoſe commonly uſed for that purpoſe; though the thing 
itſelf is (till performable by art and a ſuitable proceſs ; 
that ſulphur has different effects upon different metals; 
which effects being well noted, rules of practice might 
thence be derived, ſor the farther improvement of metal- 


lurgyz that the ignobler metals are ſeparable from each | 


other by the application of proper degrees of heat, ſo as 
to make the more fuſible melt away from the lels fuſible, 
at leaſt with the aſſiſtance of lead; that all metals are re- 
ducible by burning or calcination, to terreſtrial powders, 
which, by being melted with any inflammable matter, aſ- 
ſume their metalline form; that the great enemies to 
ductility, or the true metallic nature, are ſulphur, co- 
balt, and things compounded thereof; but that all unc- 
tuous or inflammable bodies are friendly to metals, and 
promote or reſtore their ductility, when melted there- 


with; that copper may be made to approach to the co- 


lour of gold, and at the ſame time not loſe, but increaſe 


its duQulity, by being amalgamated with, and diſtilled 


from quickſilver; and that probably many artificial or 


compound metals are diſcoverable by mixing various me- 


talline and mineral bodies together, ſo as greatly to en- 
rich and improve the art of metallurgy; that, in general, 
ores are no more than a natural looſe mixture of metallic 
matter with earthy aud ſulphureous ones; whence arti- 
ficial ores may be readily made by calcining a metal with 


ſulphur, and mixing it with earth, fo as with heat to | 
ſorm ſolid lumps of ore, reſembling thoſe dug out of the 


mines; and that numerous experiments remain to be 
made, and facts of nature or obſervations to be regiſ— 


tered, or the relations of bodies to be found, before this 
uleful ſubject of melallurgy can be brought to per- 


fection. 1. | | 
METAMORPHISTS, a ſect of heretics in the ſixteenth 


century, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the body 


of Jeſus Chriſt was, upon his aſcenſion into heaven, 
changed and metamorphoſed into God. | | 
METAMORPHOSIS, MgJauoptorrs, formed of Ala, change, 


or removal from one place or ſtate to another, and wegpn, 
form, or figure, transformation; the change of a perton | 


or thing into another form. | 


The ancients held two kinds of metamorphoſes; the one 
real, the other apparent. The metamorpho/rs of Jupiter. 
into a bull, and of Minerva into an old woman, were only 


apparent. That of Lycaon into a wolf, and of Arachne 


into a ſpider, and the like, they ſay, were of the real 


kind. | | | 

| Moſt of the ancient metamorphoſes include ſome allegori- 
cal meaning, relating either to phyſies or morality. Ovid's 
HMetamor phoſes is a collection of hiſtories of ſuch tranſ- 
formations, poetically related. Some authors are of opi- 


nion, that a great part of the ancient philoſophy is couched | 


under them; and Dr. Hook has made an attempt to un- 


riddle and lay open the hidden meanings of ſeveral of 
them. | = | 


METAPEDIUM, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome authors to a kind of ſtone, called by others metatar- 


ſum, and ſuppoſed to imitate a human foot. It is only | 


luſus nature in the formation of a common pebble. 

METAPHOR, Me TAPHORA, perapoga, tranſlation, or 
diſplacing, of utta, trans, and geg, I bear, or carry, in 

Rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech, or a ſpecies of TroPE, 


whereby a word is transferred from its proper ſigniſica- 


tion to another, different from it, by reaſon of ſome 


ſimilitude between them; or whereby the proper denomi- | 


nation of one thing is applied to another; which other 


thing is more elegantly explained by this tralatitious or | 


foreign name, than by that which naturally belongs to it. 
As, when we ſay, the light of the underſtanding ; to burn 
with zeal z to float between hope and deſpair, &c. | 
be metaphor is the moſt common of all the figures of 
ſpeech; and is that uſually meant, when we ſay a thing 
15 ſpoken figuratively, | 
The metaphor is a ſhort ſimile; or, as Cicero calls it, a 
imilitude reduced to a ſingle word; an image being there- 
by called from its proper ſubjeCt to give the reſemblance 
of another. An ALLEGORY is no more than a conti- 
nued metaphor. | 
Fog lays, that a metaphor is a ſhort ſimilitude, and 
ters from it only in this, that the former is compared 
to the thing we deſign to expreſs, and the latter is put 


for it. It is a ſimilitude, when I lay of a man, he has 
| nay like a lion; and a metaphor, when I ſay, he is a 
ion, 


But though metaphors are uſually taken from a 


ſimilitude between two things; yet ſometimes they are 


ounded in the ſimilitude which two things bear io each 
other, in ſome particular reſpect, by means of which, 


( 


MET 


what properly belongs to one of them is transferred to the 
other: the former of which are called ſimple metaphors, 
and the latter analogous. Hence the rudder of a ſhip 
may be called its reins; for what the reins are to a horſe, 
that the rudder is to a ſhip, in guiding and directing it. 

Again, ſome metaphors are reciprocal, in which the ſimi- 
litude holds either way. 'Fhus to ſteer and govern are 
uſed reciprocally, both of a ſhip and a ſtate; the proper 
expreſſions being to ſteer a ſhip, and govern a ſtate, and 
the contrary metapprrical, From this account, thereſore, 
of the nature of metaphors, it may be defined, the appli- 
cation of a word by way of ſimilitude to ſome other 
thing than what it properly ſignifies, 
Quintilian diſtinguiſhes metaphors into four kinds: the 
firit, when a word 1s transferred from one animal to an- 
other; as when Livy fays, that Cato uſed to bark at 
Scipio; or, when our Saviour calls Herod, fox, The 
ſecond, when the word is transferred from one inanimate 
to another; as bridle for laws. Phe third, when in— 
animates are applied to animates; as the fwer of youth. 
And the laſt, when animates are applied to inanimates z 
as the river diſclaincd its bounds. And metaphors of this 
kind, which give life and action to inanimate things, are 
eſteemed the fineſt and ſtrongeſt. | 
As the metaphor is intended to ſet things before the eyes, 
it becomes lo much the more perfect, as it ſhews them 
the more vividly, by repreſenting them in motion and 
action. Cicero, ſpeaking of a metaphor, calls it, the moſt 
florid manner of expreſhon, and brighteſt ornament of 
language, that conſiſts of fingle words. A metaphor ſhould 
have nothing 1n it either coarſe or ſhocking, or that may 
raiſe it above the ſimplicity of natuie, ſo as to be forced and 

| harſh: nor ſhould it appear a metaphr to any, but thoſe 
who view it very cloiely. A metaphor ſhould never be 
carried too far; for, in that caſe, it degenerates into 
puerility. Metaphors ſhould always be followed in the 
ſame kind; they become unnatu:al, when different 
images are introduced. In all metaphorical dictions, 
there ſhould be a kind of ſuitableveſs to each other; dif- 
ferent ideas are always abſurd; as in this inf}ance, the 
church was beſieged with a deluge of troubles, where 
the two images, ige and deluge, have no relation. 
There is nothing young writers are more faulty in, than 
the indifcreet uſe of metaphors: thoſe who affect the 
marvellous, are eternally on the metaphorical ſtrain z nor 
know any bounds or reſtraint. They, who underſtand 
them beſt, uſe them with the greateſt reſerve. Mr. Ad- 
diſon propoſes it as a rule for writers, to imagine their 
meraphirs actually painted before them, and to view and 
examine the juſtueſs of their application and aſſemblage 
under thoſe circumſtances; throwing every thing out of 
the writing, but what might be retained in the picture. 
Card. Perron prelcribes this general rule for metaphors, 
that they mull. always deſcend from the genus to the ſpe- 
cies z and never go backwards from the ſpecies to the ge- 
nus: thus, we lay figuratively, the bends of /5ciety, and 
not the human cerds which tie us together 3; bond being a 

enus, and cord a ſpecies. | 


| METAPHRAST, METArHRaSTES, atranſlator, or perſon 


who renders an author in another form, or another lan— 
guage, word for word. Ns 


A metaphraſe, piappars, uſually ſignißes ſomething more 
than cither a parapbraſe, or a tranſlation : according to 
Baillet, a melaphraſ? implies a tranſlator, gloſſator, and 
interpolator, all at once, | | | 
MEVAPHYSICS, Mer AH SIGA, tranſuaturalis, a branch 
of ſcience, about whoſe nature and idea there is ſome 
difference among authors. 


The word is formed from the prepoſition e, trans, be- 
youd or above; and evi, nature, or Puoinn, natural. 
Some define metaphy/ics, that part of ſcierice which con- 
ſiders ſpirits and immaterial beings ; which others choole 
to diginguiſh by the name of pNEUMATICS. a 
Others keeping cloſe to the etymology of the word, ex- 
plain metaphyſics by trans-natural, or pratcr-natural, or 
even poſt-natural 5. becauſe it is ſubſequent in 
contemplation to the phyſical, though prior to it in the 
real order of beings. | 

Others, with more propriety, conceive metaphyſies to be 
what ſome others call ONTOLOGY, or oto/epry, is e. the 
doctrine de ente, or of being, qratenus being. . 
la the ſame view, ſome philoſophers call this ſcience by 
the name PHH %], or ſcientia geacralis, as being the 


foundation, or, as it were, the tamen or root from 


whence all the other parts of philoſophy arife, and where- 
in they all meet; its object being bei in the abſtract, or 
general, not reſtrained to this oc 1hat ſpecies of beings ; 
not to ſpirit auy more than body; ſo that the doctrines of 
metaphy/ics are applicable to all beings whatever. 

Philoſophers, again, are divided as to the notion of a 
ſcience de ente in general. Some hold it real, preciſe, and 
ſolid enough to be demouttated ; but others judge it too 


obſcure, 


MET 


vbſcure, faint, and confuſed, to be admitted into philo- | 


ſophy. Eg 8 

| Being, abſtracted from every ſort of ſpecies of being, is 
certainly a very vague term, and does not ſeem to give 
ſcope enough fo 

affect the mind as an object. Add, that the common 
metaphyſics cannot demonſtrate any part of its ſubject, but 
aſſume the whole: there are no principles or axioms, 
whereon to demonſtrate metaphy/ics which contain the 

rinciples of all other ſciences. 

he firſt, who wrote profeſſedly on the ſabject of meta- 
phyſics, is Ariſtotle. Indeed, he is the firlt who uſes the 
word: Mera@uoia, is the title of one of his books; but 
this ſome of his commentators will have to ſignify no 
more than after the books of phyſics. M. du Hamel, taking 
the prepoſition were in the ſenſe of po/, is even of opinion, 
that the word was coined by Ariſtotle's followers: and 
that it was unknown to Ariſtotle himſelf. 

_ Ariſtotle's metaphy/ics ſeem to have been intended for a 
kind of natural theology. The metaphyſics of Ariſtole 
have been lately illuſtrated by the ingenious Mr. Harris, 
in his treatiſe intitled, Philoſophical Arrangements, 8vo. 
1775. F, Malebranche and Mr. Locke have written much 
more clearly and conſiſtently of metaphy/ics than any 

of the ancients. | | 

METAPHYSICAL, ſomething belonging to METarny- 

SICS. 5 
The word is alfo uſed to denote ſomething ſubtile, ab- 
ſtrat, and refined. In which ſenſe we ſay, Such a rea- 
ſoning, ſuch a proof, is too metaphy/ical, &c. 
A metaphy/ical caſe is an imaginary or chimerical caſe, 
which can ſcarce ever happen, or not without much diffi- 
culty ; and which ought not be laid down as a rule for 
common occaſions. | | 

METAPHYSICAL certitude, diſtinfion, evidence, form, per- 
fedtion, univerſality. See the reſpective ſubſtantives. 


METAPHYSICAL /e, in the Hiſtory of Learning, is one 


of the two great ſes into which the philoſophical world 
was divided about the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury. This ſect followed the ſyſtem of Des Cartes, and 
conſidered truth as attainable by abſtract reaſoning; and 
from a ſmall number of abſtract truths, deduced a long 
ſeries of propoſitions, in order to arrive at a preciſe and 
accurate knowledge of God and nature, of body and ſpirit. 
The metaphy/ical philoſophers, ſuppoſing that many things 
are known by man with the utmoſt certainty, diſcovered 


an undue propenſity to form their opinions and doctrines | 


into a regular ſyſtem. The other ſect was the MATHE- 
MATICAL, See CARTESIANS. 5 
MET APLASM, MrALAs Mus, compounded of nera, 
and mMaoow, fingo, in Grammar, a tranſmutation, or 
change, made in a word, by adding, retrenching, or al- 
tering, a letter or ſyllable thereof. | 
METAPTOSIS, a word uſed by many phyſical writers to 
expreſs a change of one diſtemper into another, whether 
it be by diadoche or diadexis, as it is called; when the 
change is for the better, and the morbid matter removes 
from a more noble to an ignoble part: or by metaſtaſis, 
when the change is for the worſe, and the morbid matter 
removes from an ignoble, to a more noble part. | 
METASTASIS, Meragacig, in Medicine, the removal of a 
morbid humour from one part to another; frequently ob- 
ſerved in nervous caſes. | | | 
A metaſlaſis, or tranſlation, is ſometimes alſo found in 
the groſſer humours ; the refluent blood taking up digeſt- 
ed matter from one part, and diſpoſing it upon another. 
METASTASIS, Merasgacis, remotio, in Rhetoric, is uſed for 
the removing the blame from the perſon accuſed to another 
perſon, or laying it upon ſomething as a cauſe. Thus 


Adam's exculing himſelf by blaming Eve, is an example | 
of the former; and the laying the crime of drunkenneſs | 


upon the wine, is an inſtance of the latter. 
METATARSIUS, a fleſhy maſs lying under the ſole of 
the foot, fixed by one end in the fore-part of the great 
tuberoſity of the os calcis, and that running forward from 
thence, terminates in a kind of ſhort tendon, which is 
fixed in the tuberoſity, and poſterior part of the lower ſide 
of the fifth bone of the metatarſus. It may move this 
bone, much after the ſame manner as the metacarpius 
moves the fourth bone of the metacarpus. Winſlow, 


METATARSUM, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by | 


authors to a ſort of ſtone ſuppoled to repreſent a human 
foot. See METAPEDIUM. 


 METATARSUS, from era beyond, and Tagovs, the tarſus, 


in Anatomy, that part of the human ſkeleton, containing 
the middle of the foot. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. 
n. 30. fig. 7. lit. ee. 

The metatarſus conſiſts of five bones, reaching from the 
heel to the toes; whereof that which ſuſtains the great 
toe, is the thickeſt, and that which ſuſtains the next 


toe, the longeſt : the reſt grow each ſhorter than the | 


other. They are longer than the bones of the metacar- 


r a ſcience; we do not ſee how it can | 


2 ſimilitude of manners, deſires, and ſtudies, formerly 


us; in other things they are like them, and : 

| lated to the toes, as theſe 520 to the fingers, 8 

METATHESIS Merabegis, formed of uera, trans and 
veog, poſetion, tranſpoſition, a grammatical figure, where 
by letters or ſyllables of a word are tranſpoſed, or ſhilted 
out of their natural ſituation z as Evandre for Evanger . 
1 pre for prei, 

MeTATHES1s, a word uſed by medical writers for a change 
of place in ſuch humours, or other diſeaſed parts - 
cannot be abſolutely removed or fent off, Thus a 3 
theſis of a cataract is a depreſſion thereof, ſo that it no 
longer ſhuts out the light. 

METATOR, among the Romans, a quarter-maſter. Out 
of every legion a tribune, and ſome centurions, were 
appointed to go before the army, in order to chooſe à 
place for a camp, and aſſign and mark out quarters to 
each legion. 

METAXA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to ex. 
preſs ſilk. . 

METEGAVEL, in our Old Mriters, a tribute or rent paid 
5 6 I er. was a thing uſed in this kingdom, ag 
well with the king's tenants as others, till Ion 
mg Henry the Firſt. | 5 
The word is Saxon, metagavel; i. e. cibi rablum, ſer d 

METEL, in Natural Hiſtory, the Rn of a Rs 
vomica, of the ſame ſhape with the common kind, but 
ſomewhar larger. | | ; 

METEMPSYC I, in Church Hiftory, heretics, who, in 
imitation of the Pythagoreans, maintained the tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls. See METEMPsYCHoss. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, Mereuluxuois, formed of era 
beyond, and ewbuxo, I animate, or enliven, in the ee 
Philoſophy, the paſſage or tranſmigration of the ſoul of x 
man, after death, into the body of ſome other animal. 
Pythagoras and his followers held, that, after death, men's 
ſouls paſſed into other bodies, of this or that kind, ac. 
cording to the manner of life they had led. If they | 
had been vicious, they were impriſoned in the bodies of 
miſerable beaſts, there to do penance for ſeveral ages; a 
the expiration whereof, they returned afreſh to animate 
men. But, if they had lived virtuouſly, ſome happier 

| brute, or even a human creature, was to be their lot. 

What led Pythagoras into this opinion was, the perſua- 
ſion he had, that the ſoul was not of a periſhable nature: 
whence he concluded, that it muſt remove into ſome other 
body, upon its abandoning this. Lucan treats this doQrine 
as a kind of officious lye, contrived to mitigate the ap- 
prehenſion of death, by perſuading men, that they only 
changed their lodging; and only ceaſed to live, to begin 
a new life. | | | 
Reuchlin denies this doctrine; and maintains, that the 
metempſychaſis of Pythagoras implied nothing more than 


exiſting in ſome perſon deceaſed, and now revived in an- 
other alive. Thus, when it was ſaid, that Euphorbus 
was Tevived in Pythagoras, no more was meant than 
that the martial virtue, which had ſhone in Euphocbus 
at the time of the Trojan war, was now, in ſome mea- 
ſure, revived in Pythagoras, by reaſon of the great reſpect 
he bore the athletæ. For thoſe people wondering how a 
philoſopher ſhould be ſo much taken with men of the 
ſword, he palliated the matter, by ſaying, that the ſoul 
of Euphorbus, i. e. his genius, diſpoſition, and inclina- 
tions, were revived in him. And this gave occaſion to 
the report, that Euphorbus's ſoul, who periſhed in the 
Trojan war, had tranſmigrated into Pythagoras. 
Ficinus aſſerts, that what Plato ſpeaks of the migration of 
a human ſoul into a brute, is intended allegorically, and 
is to be underſtood only of the manners, affections, and 
habits, degenerated into a beaſtly nature by vice. Ser- 
ranus, though he allows ſome force to this interpretation, 
yet inclines rather to underſtand the metempſychoſis of a 
refurreQtion. Tine | 
Pythagoras is ſaid to have borrowed the notion of a me- 
tempſychoſrs from the Egyptians ; others ſay, from the an- 
cient-Brachmans. It is ſtill retained among the Ba x1axs, 
and other idolaters, of India and China; and makes the 
principal foundation of their religion. So extremely are 
they bigotted to it, that they not only ſorbear eating 
any thing that has life, but many of them even reſuſe to 
defend themſelves from wild beaſts. They burn no wood 
leſt ſome little animalcule ſhould be in it; and are fo 
very charitable, that they will redeem from the hands of 
er we any animals that they ſind ready to be killed. 
See PYTHAGOREANS. | 
METEMPTOSIS, from Aera, o/, and u, cads, 1 fall, 
a term in Chrono/ogy, expreſſing the ſolar equation, ne- 
ceſſaty to prevent the new moon from happening a day 
too late. 
By which it ſtands contradiſlinguiſhed from preemptoſi, 
which ſignifies the lunar equation, necaſſary to prevent 
the new moon from happening a day too ſoon. Th 
| e 


MET 


The new moons running a little backwards, that i, com- 
ing a day too ſoon at che end of three hundre.l and twelve 
ears and a half; by the preemptaſis, a day is added 
every three hundred years, and another every two thou- 
ſand four hundred years; on the other hand, by the met- 
emptoſis, a biſſextile is ſuppreſſed each one hundred thir- 
ty-four years 3 that is, three times in four hundred years. 
j beſe alterations are never made but at the end of each 
century ; that period being very remarkable, and render- 
ing the practice of the calendar eaſy. I 
There are three rules for making this addition, or ſup- 
preſſion, of the biſſextile-day, and, by conſequence, for 
changing the index of the epacts. 1. When there is a 
metemptoſis without a proemptoſis, the next following, or 
Jower index muſt be taken. . 
proemptoſis without a metemptoſis, the next preceding or 
ſuperior index is to be taken. 3. When there are both a 
metemptoſis, and a proemptoſis, or when there is neither 
the one nor the other, the ſame index is preſerved. Thus, 
in 1600, we had D; in 1700, by reaſon of the metem- 
ptofis, C was taken; in 1800, there will be both a proem- 


ptofis and a metemptaſis; ſo the ſame index will be retain- | 


ed, In 1900, there will be a metempts/is again, when B 


will be taken, which will be preſerved in 2000, becauſe | 
there will then be neither the one nor the other. This is 


as far as we need compute for it: but Clavius has calcu- 
Jated a cycle of 301800 years; at the end of which pe- 
riod, the ſame indices return in the ſame order, See 
EPACT. | 
METEOR, in Ph 


fect mixt body, or reſemblance of a body, appearing in | 
the atmoſphere, formed out of a matter that floats there, | 


and exhibiting various appearances. 


The Greeks call them, perewpa, q. d. ſublimia, or High- 


| 


2. When there is a 


y/rology, a changeable, moveable, imper- 


raiſed, from usa, and gc, Pro Giuga, from atom, toll; | 
the Latins, impreſſioncs, as making ſigus or impicthons in 


the air. | | 
Meteors are of three kinds: | 


METEoRs, igneous of fiery; ſuch are lightning, thunder, | 


the Aurora borealis, ignis fatuus, draco volans, falling 
ſtars, and other fiery phenomena, appearing in the air. 
MErzons, aerial or airy, conſiſt of flatulent and fpiri- 
tuous EXHALATIONS; ſuch are winds, whirlwinds, and 
hurricanes. _ 5 Fr, op 


MsTEORs, aqueors or watery, are compoſed of vapours, | 
or watery particles variouſly ſeparated, and condenſed by | 


heat and cold; fuch are clouds, rainbows, hail, ſnow, 
rain, dew, and the like. See each in its proper place. 


The formation of meteors is explained pretty largely by | 


| Deſcartes, in a treatiſe expreſs. Ariltotle and Gaſſendus 
have alſo handled the ſame ſubject. 


meaſure, of a mineral nature; that the mineral particles, 


contained in the (trata of the earth, are raiſed by the ſub- | 


terraneous heat, together with the vapours aſcending 


from the abyſs, and pervading thoſe ſtrata; eſpecially at | 
ſuch times as the ſun's heat is ſufficient to penetrate the | 


exterior parts of the earth, and to make room for their 
eſcape into the atmoſphere. "Theſe ſuiphureous, nitrous, 
and other active and volatile mineral particles, form va- 
rious meteors, according to the various circumſtances at- 
tending their combination, The nature, cauſcs, &c. of 
each are explained under its diſtinct article. | 


METEOROLOGICAL journal, is a table recording the 


daily ſtate of the air, exhibited by the barometer, ther- 


mometer, hygrometer, anemometer, and other meteoro- | 


{yical inſtruments. We have many journals of this kind 
kept at the houſe of the Royal Society, and by difterent 
obſervers in other places, in the Philoſophical FTrauſactions, 


the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, and ſimilar 
publications. | | 


METEOROLOGY, the doctrine of meteors; explaining 


| their origin, formation, kinds, phenomena, &c. 

METEOROM ANCY, a ſpecies of divination by meteors, 
principally by lightning and thunder : this method of di- 
nation paſſed from the Tuſcans to the Romans, with 


when; as Seneca informs us, it was held in high ef- 
tem. 


ME TEORO8S, 
Medicine, elevated, ſuſpended, ſublime, erect, tumid. 
Thus udgwps aynuala, are expounded by Galen, Com. 
ad Aph. 7. lib. vi. ſublime pains : thoſe which are above 
te peritonzum, or affect the ſuperficial and external 
parts of the body. Theſe pains are oppoſed to ſuch as 


are deeply ſeated, and called xa un uzlewpa, not lublime, 


but-deep, and ſeated within the peritonzeum. - 


METEOROSCOPE, from PeTE@PY, high, and ax2mng, of 
crema, I View, obſerve, a name which the ancient 
athematicians gave to ſuch inſtruments as they uſed for 
0 erving and determining the diſtances, magnitudes, and 


places of the heavenly bodies; many of which they re— 
garded as meteors. F h g \ ; By 


Vol. III. Ne 225. 


Dr. Woodward's | 
opinion is, that the matter of many meters is, in great 


{ET&wpog, from Aera, and aw, to elevate, in 


M 


M 


M E T 


The name however, may much more prep ly be applied 
to METEOROLOGICAaT inſtruments. 

EPTESSIB, an officer of the eaſtern nations, who bas the 
care and overſight of all the public weights and mea- 


1 and ſees that things ate made juſtly according to 
them. | 


ETHEGLIN, a drink prepared of honey; one of the 
moſt pleaſant and general drinks the northern parts of 


Ps afford; and much uſed among the ancient inha- 
itants. 


The word is Welſh, meddyglin, where it Gignifies the ſame. 


There are divers ways ot making it; one of the beit 


whereof follows : put as much new honey, naturally run- 
ning from the comb, into ſpting- water, as that, when the 
honey is thoroughly diſſolved, an egg will not fink to the 
bottom, but be juſt ſuſpended in it; boil this liquor for 
an hour, or more, till ſuch time as the epg ſwim above 


the liquor about the breadth of a groat; when very*coo], 
next morning, it may be barrelled up: adding to each 


fifteen gallons an ounce of ginger, as much of mace and 
cloves, and half as much cinnamon, all groſiy pounded ; 
a ſpoonful of yeaſt may be alſo added at the bung-hole, to 
promote the fermentation. When it has done working, it 
may be cloſely ſtopped up; and after it has ſtood a month, 


it ſhould be drawn of into bottles. 


M 


The duty on metheglin, ſold by retail or otherwiſe, is 
1144, a gallon. See Mean. | | 7 
ELHOD, MeTHopDvus, ſrom Hebo, in Logic, and 
Rhetoric, the art or rule of diſpoſing things in ſuch a 
manner, as that they may heeahly comprehended; either in 
order to diſcover the truth, which we ourſclves are igno- 
rant of; or to ſhew or demonſtrate it to others when 
known, or to fix it in the memory. See D1s8pos1TION. 
Gaſtendas diſtributes methed, with regard to its object, 
into three kinds, or branches ; viz. inventionis, the method 
of invention, or diſcovering a truth unknown, | 


Methodus judicii, the method of judging or determining 


of a truth, or poſition, propoſed. | 
And methodus demonſirationis, or method of demonſtra- 


ton; that is, of exhibiting it to another. 


Method is diſtributed by others into two general kinds, 


viz. natural and arbitrary. Natural method is that which 


obſerves the order of nature, and proceeds in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that the knowledge of things which follow depends 
in a great meaſure on the things which go before. Arbi- 
trary method leaves the order of nature, and accommodates 
itſelf to many purpoſes: as to treaſure up things, and 
retain them in the MEMORY ; to harangue and perſuade 
mankind to any practice in the religious or civil life; or 
to delight, amuſe, or entertain the mind. This kind of 
method is chiefly purined in poetry and oratory, 

Natural method is again ſubdivided into two kinds; the 


one of reſolution, which is that we generally uſe in our 
enquiry after truth. The other of compeſition, by which 


the truth, once found, is taught or imparted to others. 


In the methed of reſolution, called alſo by geometers the 
analytic method, we proceed from ſome general known 
truths to others, which belong to ſome particular or ſin- 
gular thing. | | e 
In the method of compoſition, called alſo the hnthetic me- 
thod, we propoſe ſome certain general truths, from which 
we produce particular trutbs. | | 

If, in the method of reſolution, we lay down any axioms, 
it is not immediately in the beginning, and all together, 


but as they are found neceſſary in the diſquiſition: on the 


contraty, in the method of compoſition, they are propoſed 
all together in the beginning, before there is any abſolute 


need of them. 


The two methods differ from each other, as the methods of 


ſearching out a genealogy, either by deſcending from the 


anceſtors to their poſterity, or by aſcending from the poſte- 
rity to the anceſtors: both of them have this in common, 
that their progreſſion is from a thing known to another 
unknown. Thoſe things, that are known in each, are ſet 
in the front, or firſt place, that by them we may be able 
to arrive at thoſe which are not known. | 


Dr. Watts, in his excellent Treatiſe on Logic, has com- 


priſed the general requiſites of true method in the purſuit 
or communication of knowledge, under the following 
heads. It mult be, 1, Safe or ſecure from error: in or- 
der to which great care ſhould be uſed in laying the foun- 
dations of a diſcourſe, or the ſcheme of our thoughts, on 


any ſubject : the primary and fundamental propoſitions - 


ſhould not only be evident and true, but made familiar 


to the mind,, by dwelling on them before we proceed far- 


ther; our ground ſhou!d be made firm in every ſtep; and 
we ſhould draw up all our propolitions and arguments 
with ſo much caution, and expreſs our ideas with ſuch a 
juſt limitation, as may preclude or anticipate any objec- 
tions. 2. Plain and eaſy : for which purpoſe, we ſhould 
begin always with thoſe things that are beſt known and 
moſt obvious, and proceed by regular and eaſy fteps to 


5| things 


chings that are more difficult; nor ſhould we affect ex. 
ceſſive haſte in leatning or teaching any ſcience, nor 
burty at once into the midſt of it; not again crowd too 
many thoughts and reaſonings into ove ſentence or para- 
graph, beyond the apprehenſion ot capacity of our readers 
or hearersz we ſhould alſo avoid too many ſubdiviſions; 
and acquire in early life, a.clear and eaſy way of expreſſing 
our conceptions. 3. Diſtinct: in order to which no 
needleſs heterogeneous matter ſhould be introduced every 
complicated theme or idea ſhould be divided into its di- 
{tinct ſingle parts, as far as the nature of the ſubject, and 
our preſent deſign require z we ſhould call every idea, 
propoſition, and argument, to its proper claſs, and keep 
each part of the ſubject in its own place; and in the 
partition of our diſcourſe into diſtinct heads, take heed 
that particulars do not interfere with the general, nor 
with each other. 4. Full, or without defect: and this 
is neceſſary in explaining a ſubject ; in enumerating its 
parts or properties; in aſſerting or proving any truth; in 
illuſtrating or arguing a point of difficulty; in drawing 
up a narrative; and in ſolving any difficulty. 5. Short, 
or without ſuperfivity : for this purpoſe, all needleſs re- 


peti:ions, tedious prolixity, long parentheſes, uſeleſs expli- 


cations, proofs, and refutations, and all ſcholaſtic forms, | 
ſhould be careſully avoided. b. Proper to the ſubject, 
the defign, and the age and place in which we dwell. 7. 
Connected: in order to this, we ſhould keep our main, 
deſign always in view, and preſerve an apparent tenden- 
cy in all the parts of our diſcourſe towards it; the mu- 
tual relation aud dependence of the ſeveral branches of 
our diſcourſe ſhould be fo juſt and evident, that every 
part may lead onward to the next; and we ſhould ac- 


quaint ourſelves with all the proper and decent forms of | 


tranſition from one part of the diſcourſe to another, and 
piadliſe them as occation offers. 5 | 
Ihe ſynthetic method is only praQticable in things, whoſe 


principles we perfectly know; as in geometry, which is | 


wholly employed in the conſideration of abſtract modes, 


of which our mind has clear and adequate ideas. When | 


the inquiry is into ſubſtances, as in phyſies, we cannot 


make ule of the method of 
kinds and intimate eſſences are unknown to us. 
This method has not been by any ſo juſtly and accurately 
obſcrved as by the mathematicians, whoſe principles are 
perfectly known: its laws, therefore, will be belt drawn 
{rom their practice: for which, ſee CoupoSITION. 


The ſupreme law of the pbiloſophical method is, to pre- | 


- miſe that which is neceſſary towards the underſtanding or 
eſtabliſhipg what follows. | | 


The mathematical and philoſophical methods are the ſame, | 


as way be ſeen by the practice of the geometers of 
antiquity, who conſtantly obierve the law here men- 
tioned. * | 0 
Several authors, as Ramus, Meſſrs. de Port-Ro 
have accuſed Euclid of want of method. Had theſe 
| gentlemen attended to the ſupreme law of alf true method, 
they would have been more cautious in their cenſures. 
MET Hop, methodus, is more particularly uſed, in athe- 
mal ics, ſor divers particular proceſſes for ſolving problems. 
In this ſenſe we ſoy | | | 
MeTHoD of exhauflions. See EXHAUSTIONS, 
METHOD of fluxicnus. See FLUXIONS, 
METHOD de maximis & minimis, &c. See MAXIMUM. 
METHOD of tangents: See TANGENTS. | 
METHOD differential, & e.. Sce DIFFERENTIAL. 
METHOD exponential, & c. Sce EXPUNENTIAL, 
METHOD pori/tic. See PORISTIC, 


 METHODISTS, in Botany, perſons who have attempted 


that ſtudy upon certain principles, and have beſtowed | 


their labours upon rhe diſpoſition and arrangment of 
plants, and alloued them proper and diſtinctixe names. 
det BOTANY. | | 
Mrrnobisns, in Kedleftaftical Hiſtory, is a denomination 
applicd to diflerent ſects, both papiſts aud proteſtants. 
'The popiſh Met hodiſis were thoſe polemical doCtors, of 
whom the moſt eminent aroſe in France towards the 
middle of the ſeventeenth century, in oppolition to the 
Huguenots or proteſtants. The Methodiſis, from their 
different manner of treating the controverſy with their 
opponents, may be divided into two claſſes, The one 
may comprehend thoſe doQtors, whoſe method of diſput- 
ing with tne proteſtants Was diſingenuous and unreaſon- 


able, and who followed the examples of thoſe military 
chieſs, who ſhut up their troops in intrenchments and 


ſtrong holds, in order to cover them from the attacks of 
the enemy. Of this number were the Jeſuit Veron, who 
x: quired the proteſtants to prove the tenets of their church 
by plain paſſages of ſcripture, without being allowed the 
liberty of illuſtrating thoſe pallages, reaſoning upon 
them, or drawing any concluſions from them; Nibuſus, 
an apoſtate from the proteſtant religion; the two Walen- 


compoſition, becauſe their 


yal, Kc. 


ö 


of truth, not by the dictates of reaſon, or by the aids of 


neſ; of anſwering objeCtions and repelling attacks; and 
cardival Richelieu, who confined the whole controxer; 
to the (ſingle article of the divine inſtitution and authority 
of the church, The Aethodiſis of the ſecond clals wer: 
of opinion, that the moſt expedient manner of reducing 
the pcoteſtants to ſilence, was not to attack them by piece. 
meal, but to overwhelm them at once, by the Weight of 
ſome gencral principle or preſumption, ſome univerlal 
argument, which compreheaded, or might be applied 
to all the points conteſted between the two chuiches - 
thus imitating the conduct of thoſe military leaders, who. 
inſtead of ſpending their time and ſtreogth in feges 800 
ſkirmiſhes, endeavoured to put an end to the war by a 
general and deciſive action. Theſe polemics reſted the 
defence of popery upon preſcription z the wicked lives 
of proteſtant princes who had left the church of Rome: 
the crime of religious ſchiſm ; the variety of opinions 
among proteſtants, with regard to doctrine and dilci. 
pline; and the uniformity of the tenets and worthip of 
the church of Rome, Jo this claſs belong Nicole, the 
Janſeniit doCtor, the famous Boſſuct, &c. Moch. Eccl. 
Hilt. vol. iv. p. 307, &c. 8vo. © | 
The protettant Methodiſts. form a very conſiderable claſs 
principally of the lower people in this country, They 
ſprung up about fifty years ago, at Oxford, and were 
ſoon divided into two parties, the one under the direction 
of Mr, George Whitcheld, and the other under that of 
the two brothers, John and Charles Weſley, Lheſe 
leaders, and, if we except Mr. William Law, founders of 
Methodiſm, were educated at Oxford, aud received epi(- 
copal ordination; and always profeſſed themſelves ad- 
vocates for the articles and liturgy of the eſtabliſhed 
church: though they more commonly practiſed the 
_ diflenting mode of worthip, But conceiving a deſign of 
forming leparate communities, ſuperior in ſanctiiy and 
perfection to all other Chriſtian churches, and impelicd 
to a very conbderable degree by a zeal of an enthuliattic 
and extravagant kind, they became itinerant preachers, 
and, being excluded from molt of our chuichcs, extr- 
ciſed the: miniſtry in private houſes, fields, &. not only 
in Great Britain and lreland, but allo in America : thus 
collecting a very conſidetable number of hearcrs and pro- 
ſelyres, both amongſt the members of the eſtabiilhed 
church and the diſſenters, The theoloyical tyitem of 
Mr. Whitefield and his followers is Calviniltic : that of 
Mr. Weſley and his diſciples Arminian ; and the latter 
maintains the poſſibility of attaining finlets perfection ig 
the preſent ſtate. Ihe ſubordinate teachers of both thele 
claſſes of 1Zethodi/ts, are generally men of no liberal edu- 
cation, and they pretend to derive their miniſterial abi- 
lities from ſpecial communications of the ſpirit, The 
Methodijts of both parties, like other enthubaſts, make 
true religion to conſiſt principally in certain affections and 
inward feglings, which it is impoſſible to explain, but 
which, when analyſed, ſeem to be mechanical in their 
ſprivg and operation, and they generally maintain, that 
hriltians will be moſt likely to fuccced in the purſuit 


learning, but by laying their minds open to the direction 
and influence of divine illumination: and their conduct 
has been directed by impulſes. | 
ETHODISTs, METHODIC1, in the Hiſtory of Afcticing, 
a ſect of ancient phyſicians, who reduced the whole art 
of healing to a few common principles or appearances. 
The Methodi/ts were the followers of 'Thetlalus ; whence 
they were allo called The//alici. They were {trenvoully 
oppoled by Galen in ſeveral of his writings ; who ſcrupled 
not to aſſcrt, that the methodical hereſy ruined every thing 
that was good in the art. | 
Quincy miſtakenly uſes Methediſis, Methodici, for thoſe 
phyſicians, who adhere to the doctrine of Galen, and the 
ſchools, and who cure with bleedings, purges, &c. duly 
applied according to the ſymptoms, circumitances, &c- 
in oppoſition to empirics and chemilts, who uſe violent 
medicines, and pretended fecrets-or noſtrums. 
METHONICA, in Botany. See Superb LiLY. 
METOCHE, Meroxn, in the Ancient Architedture, a term 
uled by Vitruvius, to ſigniſy the ſpace or interval be- 
tween the dentils. See Tab. Archit. fig. 28. See 
DenTicLes., e 
Baldus obſerves, that, in an ancient MS, copy of that au- 
thor, the word metatome is found for metoche. Mence 
Daviler takes occaſion to ſuſpect, that the common tent 
of Vitruvius is corrupted ; and concludes, that it ſhould 
not be metoche, but metatome, q. d. ſection. 
METONIC cycle, in Chronology. See CyCLE, and 
NUMBER. | TH: 
METVONYMY, McTuyuura, from ner, trans, and 02/4 
nomen, name; a rhetorical trope, connſting ma ttanſmu— 
tation or change of names; ar a putting of the effect for 
the cauſe, or the ſubject ſor the adjunct; and vice ver a. 
The metgnymy is the moſt conſiderable of all the trope“ 


M 


Colllen. 


burgs, and others who confined themſelyes to the buſi- 


| 


next 


» 
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next to a METAPHOR, whether we conſider its force and 
elegancy, or the frequent uſe of it both in ſpeaking and 
writing. It is ſometimes alſo called tranſnominatio, and 
differs not much from the HYPALLAGE, | 
There ate four kinds of metonymrcs in principal uſe : the 
firſt, when we put the inventor fot the thing invented; 
as Bacchus for wine, Ceres for bread. The ſecond, when 
the effect is put for the cauſe, whether the agent, or only 
the means and inſtrument: thus Virgil, An. vi. v. 844. 
calls the two Scipios, the deſtruction of Libya, becauſe 
they were the agents who effected it; and Horace, Carm. 
i. 1, 2. compliments Mæcenas with the titles of being his 

uard and honour, that is, his guardian and the author 
of his honour : and the author is put for his works. The 
third, when the ſubject is put for the adjunct. By ſubject 
here in a large ſenſe of the word, may be underſtood 
that, wherein ſome other thing is contained, or about 
which it is converſant ; as likewiſe the poſſeſſor with 
reſpect to the thing he poſſeſſes, and the thing ſignified 
when put for the ſign of it: thus, in the firſt of theſe. 
ways, the ſeat of any faculty or affection is put for the 
faculty or affection itſelf; as in the phraſes, a man of a 
clear head or of a warm heart: the place, where any 
actions are performed, is put for the actions done in it; 


the country or place of reſidence for the inhabitants; the | 


time for the perſons living in it: in the ſecond way, the 
object is uſed for the perſon, or thing employed about 
it: as when Cicero, pro Mil. cap. 4. ſays, in time of 
battle, the laws, 1. e. the judges, are filent. By the third 
way, we ſay to deſtroy or ruin a man, meaning not his 
_ perſon but his eſtate. In the laſt way, ſtatues and 
pictures are called by the names of the pertons which 
they repreſent. | | | 
The fourth kind of metonymy is that in which the adjunct. 
is put for the ſubject, which is done in the ſame variety 
of ways as the former. | 
Voſſius adds two other ſpecies of metonymy, viz. of the 
antecedent and the conſequent, which bear ſome analo- 
gy to the cauſe and effect, as the one does at leaſt give 
occaſion to the other. By the former, to hear, when 
ſpoken of a ſuperior, ſometimes ſignifies to grant or com- 
ply with: by the latter, it is not unuſual to ſay, I ſub- 
ſcribe, or ſet my hand to ſuch a thing, meaning that we 
aſſent or agree to it, Ke. . 
METOPE, or Me Top A, in Architecture, the ſquare ſpace | 


or interval between the triglyphs, in the Doric ſrieze. | 


See Tab. Archit. fig. 25. N? 9. 8 | 
The word, in the original Greek, ſignifies the diſtance | 
between one aperture, or hole, and another, or between 
one triglyph and another; the triglyphs being ſuppoſed 
to be lolives or joiſts that fill the apertures. It is derived 
from wela, inter, between, and on, foramen. 

The ancients uſed to adora theſe parts with carved works, 
or paintings, repreſenting the heads of oxen, veſſels, 
baſons, and other utenſils of the heathen ſacrifices, _ 
As there is found ſome difficulty in diſpoſing the triglyps | 
and metopes in that juſt ſymmetry which the Doric order 
requires; ſome architects make it a rule, never to uſe this 
order but in temples. | WE 


METOPE, ſemi, is a ſpace ſomewhat leſs than half a metope, 


in the corner of a Doric frieze. . | 
Le Clerc obſerves, that the beauty of metopes conſiſt in 
their regularity, on appearing to be perfect ſquares; and 
yet when they are equally ſquare, they appear to be leſs | 
in height than in breadth, on account of the projecture 
of the little bandelet; for which reaſon they ſhould be 
made a minute or two more in height than in breadth, 
in order to make their appearance uniform. | 
He alſo obſerves, that when the triglyphs and metopes 
follow each other regularly, the columns mult only ſtand 
one by one; excepting thole of the inner angles, which 
ought always to be accompanied by two others, one on 
each fide; and here it is worth remarking, that theſe two 
columns which accompany that of the angle, are not leſs 
__neceſlary on account of the ſolidity of the building, than 
of the regularity of the intercolumniations. | 
METOPIUM, in Botany, a name given by Pliny to the 
plant which produces the gum ammoniacum. He ſays 
that the ancient Greeks called it. alſo by this name, but in 
that he eris. See AMMONIAC. 
METOPOSCOPY, Mewroononts, from 1 fore 
head, and goxona, inſpection, of oxenJoua, I vic, the 
art of diſcovering the temperament, inclinations, and man- 
ners of perſons, by inſpecting their features, and the 
lines in their faces, and eſpecially of their foreheads. 
Metopoſcopy, is no more than a branch of phyſiognomy; 
the latter taking its conjectures from all parts of the body; 
but both the body and the branch are extremely preca- 
rlous, not to ſay vain. | 
Ciro Spontoni, who has written on the ſubject of meto- 
poſcopy, obſerves, that there are ſeven principal lines to be 


MET 


conlidered in the forehead ; each of which has its peculiaf 
planet. The firſt is the line of Saturn, the ſecond of 
Jupiter, &c. 

MEIRE, or MerzEx, Mio, in Poetry, denotes a ſyſtem 
of feet of a jult length. Ariſtides detines metre, a ſyſtem 
of feet compoſed of diffimilar ſyilables, of a juſt extent. 
In which ſenſe metre amounts to much the fame with 
genus carminis, or the ſort of verſe, and differs from 
rhythm. | 

METRENCHYTES, a name given by chirurgical writers 
to a ſort of ſyringe, contrived on purpoſe for injecling 

_ medicinal ſubſtances into the womb. 

METRETES, the name of a meaſure uſed among the an- 
cients, containing ſomewhat more than nine gallons. 
METRICAL verſes are thoſe conſiſting of a determinate 

number of long and ſhort ſyllables; as thoſe of the Greek 


and Latin poets, 


Capellus obſcrves, that the genius of the Hebrew lan- 
guage is incompatible with metriral poetry. | 
METRICE, or Mertkrica, among the Ancients, was that 
part of poetry employed about the quantities of ſyllables, 
feet, ſorts of metre, or verſe, &c. 
METROCOMIA, from Ant up, mother, and Knepn, toꝛon, or 
village, a term in the Ancient Church Hiftory, ſignifying 
a borough, or village, that had other villages under its 
Juriſdiftion. | | | 
W hat a metropolis was among cities, a metrocomia was 
among country towns. The ancient metrocomie had 
each its chorepiſcopus or rural dean, and here was his ſee 
or reſidence. See METROPOL 1s and CHOREPISCOPUS. 
ME TRONOMII, M:7pyoyo:, among the Athenians, officers 
that inſpected all ſorts of meaſures except thoſe of corn 
there were five of them in the city, and double that num= 
ber in the Pyræus, in which the greateſt mart in Attica 
o | ol 
METROPOLIS, MtQporroay,. ſrom pnTnp mother, and Doug, 
city; the mother-city, & c. the capital of a country, or 
province: or the principal city, and, as it were, mother 
of all the reſt. | | EE, 
MeTRoPOL1S is alfo applied to archiepiſcopal churches, 
and ſometimes to the principal or mother-church of a city. 
The Roman empire having been divided into thirteen 
dioceſes, and one hundred and twenty provinces, each 
dioceſe, and each province had its metropolis, or capital 
city, where the proconſul, or the vicar of the empire, 
had its reſidence. GD RE wa 
To this civil diviſion the eccleſiaſtical was afterwards 
adapted, and the biſhop of the capital city had the di- 
rection of affairs, and the pre-eminence over all the bi- 
ſhops of the province. His reſidence in the metropolis 
gave him the title of metropolitan. | 
Ibis erection of metropolitaus is referred to the end of the 
third century, and was confirmed by the council of Nice. 
Indeed archbiſhop Uſher, and De Marca, maintain it to 
be an eſtabliſhment of the apoſtles ; but in vain: for it is 
next to certain, that the eccleſiaſtical government was 
regulated on the plan of the civil; and that it was hence 
the name and authority of metropolitans were given to the 
biſhops of the capital cities of the empire, or the pro- 
vinces that compoſed it. This is ſo true, that, in the 
conteſt between the biſhop of Arles and the biſhop of 
Vienne, each of whom laid claim to the metropolitan/hip 
of the province of Vienne, the council of Turin appoint- 
ed, that whichever of them could prove his city to be 
the civil mecropolis, fhould enjoy the title and rights of 
. eccleſiaſtical metropolitan. | 
Nothing is more evident than the perfect equality that 
reigned among the primitive churches; nor does there 
even appear, in the firſt century, the ſmalleſt trace of 
that aſſociation of provincial churches, from which, ſays 
Moſheims, councils and metropolitans derive their origin. 
The order and decency of thoſe aſſemblies which were 
called councils, and introduced towards the cloſe of the 
ſecond century, required, ſays this author, that ſome one 
of the provincial biſhops met in council, ſhould be in- 


| veſted with a fuperior degree of power and authority; 


and hence, he adds, the rights of metropoiitans were de- 
rived. See PaTRIARCHS. . 
Though the eccleſiaſtical government, however, was mo- 
delied on the political, yet, in Gaul, and ſome other 
countries, the diſtinctions of metropolitan and primate 
were not obſerved till very late. As the prxfectus Galli 
reſided by turns at 'Tievoux, Vienne, Arles, and Lyons, 
he communicated the rank and dignity of metropolitan 
and primitive to each of them in their turn; and yet none 
of the Gallican biſhops allumed to themſelves the rights, 
nor even the precedence, of metropolitans. The epiſco- 
pate levelled them all, and they had no regard but to 
the privileges of ſeniority, This equality laſted till the 
fifth century, when the conteſt between the biſhops of 
Vienne and Arles was {et on foot. | 

M. Du 
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M. Du Pin obſerves, that in the provinces of Africa, 
excepting thoſe whereof Carthage was the metropolis, the 
place where the moſt aged..biſhop reſided became the 
metropolis: the reaſon of which, without doubt, was 
this, that neither the proconſul, nor preefectus, ever 
fixed their reſidence any where. 
The fame author obſerves, alſo, that in Aſa, there were 
metropoliſcs merely nominal; that is, which had no ſuf- 
fragan, nor any rights of metropolitans. The biſhops of 
Nice, Chalcedon, and Berytus, had the precedence of 
the other biſhops, and the title of metropolitans, but this 
without any other prerogative beſides the honour of the 
appellation ; they themſelves being ſubject to their metro- 
politans. 55 ; LEY 
A metropolitan has the privilege of ordaining his ſuffra- 
gans; and appeals from ſentences paſſed by rhe ſuftra- 
gans are preferred to the met) opolitan. Sce AKCH- 
BISHOP. | 

METROPTOSIS, a word uſed by ſome medical authcrs | 

to expreſs a falling down of the womb, or prolaptus 
uteri. There is a plaſter calculated to be of fcrvice 
againſt this caſe, aud called, hence, emplaſtrum metropto- 
ticum. | | 

METTESHEP, or METTENSCHED, in our old writers, an 
acknowledgment paid in a certain meaſure of corn; 
or a fine or penalty impoſed on tenants, for defaults in 
not doing their cuſtomary ſervice in cutting the lord's 

corn. 

MTU PO RANG &, in Ornithology, the name of a Bra. 
Glian bird, called by ſome tepetotoll, and by Aldrovand 
by the too general name gallus Indicus. 
It much approaches to the gallinaceous fowls, called 
mitu and pauxti, of the ſame country, but differs from 
them in having no tail, if the deſcriptions of authors 
are accurate, and from the mit in having a protuberance 
of the fize of a cherry over the top of its beak. Mar- 
grave. | | 

METYS, a word uſed by many of the ancient writers to 
expreſs a ſubſtance collected by bees, in order to the 
ſlopping up cracks and crevices in their hives. = 
The old authors mention three kinds of ſubllances uſed 
by the bees on this occaſion, the metys, p//Jocer os, and 
propolis. The moderns uſe only the latter term to ex- 


| 


| 


prets every thing of this kind. The metys and piſſoceros 


ſeeming to have been only the fame PROPOLIS, more or 
leſs mixed with wax. This ſubſtance is a reſin, of a mid- 
dle confiſtence between the hard and the fluid ones. It is 
uſually of a reddiſh brown on the ſurface, and yellow 
within, and is collected from ſeveral trees, of which the 
poplar ſecms to be the principal, aud the willow the 
next. | | 


| | 
MEU, in Bolany. See SPIGNEL. 


x 
 MEVELEVITES, in Modern Hiſtory, a ſort of derviſes, 


or religious, among the 'Purks, fo called from Meveleva, 
their founder. They affect to be very patient, humble, 
modeſt, and charitable ; but in reality are very debauch- 
cad and diſhoneſt, _ | 
MEVIUM, a name mei 
given by ſome medical writers to the venereal diſcaſe. 
MEUM, in Botany Hee SPIGNEL, | | 
MEUT ANG, in Bztany, the name of a ſlower much 
_ eſteemed by the Chineſe, which, on that account, they 
call the king of flowers. It is larger than our roſe, and 
imitates its figure, only its leaves are more expanded. 
As its ſmell comes {hort of that of the roſe, ſo in beauty 
the roſe is outdone by it. It bas no prickles, and its 
colour is a mixture of white with purple, but fo as to 
incline molt to white; yet fometimes there are found 
reddith and yellow ones. The tree it grows on is not 


unlike our alder-tree, and is cultivated throughout that | 


large empire with great cars, being covered iu the ſum- 
mer time with a ſhade to defend it from the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun. | 
MEWING, a diſorder incident to all kinds of birds; being 
the calting of their feathers, 
MEZAIR, in the Manege. Sce MESAIR. 
MEZANINE, or MezzZaNINE, a term uſed by ſome ar 
chitects to Ggnity an Attic, or little ſtory contrived oc- 


* 


caſionally over the firſt ſtory, for the convenieacy of a 


wardrobe, or the like. | 
The word is borrowed from the Ttalians, who call mez- 
zanini thoſe little windows, leſs in height than breadth, 
which ſerve to illuminate an Attic, or entreſole. 
MEZEREON, in Botany. Sce SPURGE Laurel, 
MEZUZOTH, in the Fewi/h Cuſtoms, certain pieces of 
parchment, which the Jews fix to the door-poſts of their 
houſes, taking that literally which Moſes commands 
them, ſaying, * Thou ſhalt never forget the laws of thy 
„God, but thou ſhalt write them upon the poſts of hy 
« houle, and on thy gates.” This expreſſion means no- 
thing elſe, but that thou ſhalt always remember them, 
whether thou comeſt into thy houſe, or goeſt out. But 


\tioned by Fallopius and others, as | 


the Hebrew doQors imagined, that the law-giver meant 
ſomething more than this. 
avoid making themſelves ridiculous, by writing the con- 
mandments of God without their doors, or rather to 
avoid expoling themſelves to the profanation of the wick. 
eq, they ought, at leaſt, to write them on a parchment, 
-and to cnclole it in ſomething. Therefore they wrote 


Mezz Aa tirata. 
MEZZO ſoprano, in the Italian Mufic, 


* thalt write them upon the door-poſts of thy houſe, &c.“ 


MEZZA pauja, in the Italian Miſſie, half a pauſe, intimates 


MEAZO-TIN IO, in Sculpture, a particular manner of er- 


M E Z. 


Thry pretended that, to 


theſe words upon a ſquare piece ef parchment, prepared 
on purpole with a particular ink, aud a ſquare kind of 
character. Deut. vi. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. * Hear O Israel 
** the Lord our God is one Lord, &c.” Then they left 
a little ſpace, and afterwards went on, Deut. xi. 13. 
And it thall come to paſs, if thou {halt hearken diſi- 
* gently to my commandments, &c.” as far as, „Thou 


After this they rolled up the parchment, and put it into 
a Cale of reeds, or other matter; they wrote on the end 
of the caſe the word Shadai, which is one of the names 
of God; and they put it at the coors of their houſes, 
chambers, and all places moſt frequentcd ; they fixed it 
to the knockers of the door, on the tight ſide; and as of- 
ten as they entered in, or went out, they touched jt in 
this place, with the end of their finger, which they at— 
terwards killed out of devotion. The Hebrew word 
mezuza properly ſignifies the dcor-peſts of a houſe; 
but it is allo given to this roll of parchment now men- 


tioned. Leo of Modena may be here conſulted. 


that the part wherein it is found mutt he {till the time 
of a ſemibreve in common time. See PausE, 
See I RATA. 3 | 
is the high tenor, 
which has the cleff C on the ſecond line. 


graving hgurcs on copper. 
Mez29-1into is laid to have been firſt invented by prince 
Rupert, about the year 1649; and Mr. Evelyn, in bis 
Hiltory of Chalcography, gives us a head, performed by 
that prince, in his way; though Mr. Le Blond is ſaid to 
have introduced it into practice, with the greateſt ſue- 
ceſs... | | | 1 
The prince laid his grounds on the plate with a chan- 
nelled roller; but one Sherwin, about the fame time, 
laid his giounds with a half-round file, which was preſſed 
down with a heavy piece of lead, Both theſe ground— 
ing tools have been laid alide for many years; and a 
hand-tool, reſembling a ſhoemaker's cutting-board-bnife 
with a fine crenelling on the edge, was introduced by 
one Edial, a ſmith by trade, who afierwards became a 
MeZ2Z0-11to painter. | | | 
It 1s very diflerent from the common way of engraving. 
To pertorm it, they rake, hatch, or punch the ſurface of 
the plate all over with a knife, or inſtrument made fer 
the purpoſe, firtt one way, then the other, acroſs, &c. 
till the tace of the plate be thus entirely furrowed with 
lines or ſurrows, cloſe and as it were contiguous to each 
other; ſo that, it an impreſhon was thus taken from it, 
it would be one uniform blot, or ſmut. | | | 
This done, the deGgn is drawn, or marked, on the ſame 
face; after which, they proceed with burnithers, ſcrapers, 
& c. io expunge or take ont the dents, or turrows, in 
all the parts where the lights of the piece are to be; and 
that more or leſs, as the lights are to be ſtronger or 
fainter : leaving thoſe parts black, which are to repre- 
ſent the ſhadows, or deepenings of the draught. 
As it is much ealier to ſerape or burniſh away parts of a 
dark ground correſponding with the outiine of any de- 
fign ſketched upon it, than to form ſhades upon a light 
ground, by an intiniie number of hatches, ſtrokes. and 
points, which mull all terminate with exactneſs on the 
outline, as well as differ in their force and manner, the 
method of ſcraping, as it is called, in mezzo-tinto, con- 
ſequently becomes much more eaſy and expeditious, 
than any other methud of ENGRAVING. "The inſtru- 
ments uled in this kind of engravings are CRADLES, 
SCRAFERS, and BURNISHERS, 
In this engraving, the plate muſt be prepared and poliſh- 
ed in the fame manner as for other ENGRAVING (lee 
alſo COPPER-p/ates); and afterwards divided equally by 
lines, parallel to each other, and traced out with vety 
ſoft chalk. The dillance of theſe lines ſhould be about 
one third of the length of the face of the RADLE, which 
is to be uſed, and theſe lines ſhould be marked with ca- 
pital letters, or ſtrokes of the chalk, The cradle is then 
to be placed exactly betwixt the two firſt lines, ard 
paſſed forwards in the ſome direction; being kept as 
iteady as poſhble, and preſſed upon with a moderate 
force. Ihe lame operation muſt be repeated with re— 
ſpeCt to all the other lines; till the inſtrument has thus 
paſſed over the whole ſurface of the plate. Other lines 
muſt be drawn then from the extremities of the other two 
ſides, in the fame manner; which, interſecting the birt 


; 


at 
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zt right angles, will with them form ſquares; and the 


ſame operation muſt be repeated, with the cradle, as in 
the caſe of the brit. New lines muſt then be drawn 
diagonally, and the cradle paſſed betwixt them as be- 
fore ; and when the firſt diagonal operation is performed, 
the lines mult be croſſed at tight angles as the former, 
and the cradles paſſed betwixt them in the fame man- 
ner. The plate having ungergone the action of the 
cradle, according to the diſpoßition of the brit order of 
lines, a ſecond fet muſt be formed, having the ſame 
diſtances from each other as the lirſt. But they muſt 
be lo placed as to divide thoſe already made into ſpaces 
one third leſs than the whole extent; I. e. every one 
after the firſt on each ſide will take in one third of that 
before it, e. g. beginning at A, of Wpich the firſt third 
muſt be lefr out; a third of 5 will conſequently be 
taken in; and ſo of the reit. Theſe lines of the ſecond 
order miſt be marked with {mall letters, or leſſar {trokes, 
to diſtinguith them from the tirit; and the ſame treat- 


ment of the plate mult be purſued, with reſpeCt to them, 


as was practiſed for the others. Waen this ſecond 
operation is finiſhed, a third order of lines muſt be made ; 
the firſt of which, e. g. in A, muſt omit two thirds of 
it, and conſequently take in two thirds of B, Se. By 
theſe means the original ſpaces will be exactly divided 
into equal thirds; and the cradle mult be again employ- 
ed betwixt theſe lines as before. When the whole ol 
this operation is finiſhed, it is called one turn; but, in 


order to produce a very dark and uniform ground, the 


plate mult undergo the repetition of all theſe 'feveral 


- operations, for above twenty times; beginning to pals 


the cradle again betwixt the firſt lines, and proceeding 


in the ſame manner through all the reſt. When the 


plate is prepared with a proper ground, the ſketch mult 


be calked on it, by rubbing the paper on the backſide | 


with chalk. It is alſo proper to overtrace it afterwards 


With black-lead or Indian ink. The feraping is then | 


performed, by paring or cutting away the grain of the 
ground in various degrees; ſo that none of it is left in 
the original ſtate, except in the touches of the {trony- 
eſt ſhade. The general manner of proceeding is the 


ſame as drawing with white upon black paper. The 
meſſes of light are firſt begun with; and thoſe parts, 


which go off into light in their upper part, but are| 


brown below: the refleftions are then entered upon 


after which the plate is blackened with a printer's black- | 


ing-ball made of felt, in order to diſcover the effect : 
and then the work is proceeded with ; obſerving always 
to begin every part in the places where the ſtrongeſt 
lights are to ve. | 


The art of ſcraping mexzo-tintoes has been applied to the 


printing with a variety of colours, in order to produce 


the reſemblance of paintings. The inventor of the 
method of doing this was J. C. Le Blon, a native of 


Frankfort, and pupil of Carlo Marata, between the years. 


1720 and 1730. It was eſtabliſhed by the inventor on 
this principle, that there are three primitive colours, 
of which all the reſt may be compoſed, by mixing them 
in various proportions : that any two of thele colours be- 
ing mixed together, preſerve their original power, and 
only produce a third colour, ſuch as their compound 
mult neceſſarily give; but if tranſparent colours be 
mixed, and three primitive kinds compounded together, 
they deſtroy each other, and produce black, or a ten- 


deacy to it, in proportion to the equality or inequality 


of the mixture; and that, if, therefore, theſe three co- 
lours be laid, either ſeparately, or upon each other, by 
three plates, engraved correipondentiy, on theſe prin- 
ciples, to the colouring of the deſign, the whole variety 
of teints neceſlary may be produced. The requilites, 
therefore, to the execution of any deſign in this method 
of printing, are as follow. 1. Lo ſettle a plan of the 
colouring to be imitated ; ſhewing where the preſence 
of each of the three ſimple colours is neceſſary, either 
in its pute flate, or combined with ſome other, to pro- 
duce the effect required; and to reduce this plan to a 
painted fketch of each, in which not only the proper 
outlines, but the degree of ſtrength ſhould be expreſſed. 
2. To engrave three plates according to this plan, which 
may print each of the colours exactly, in the places 
where, and proportion in which they are wanted. 3. To 

nd three tranſparent ſubſtances, proper for printing 
with theſe three primitive colours. The manner of which 
Mr. Le Blon prepared the plates was as follows: the 
three plates of copper were firſt well fitted with reſpect 
to ſize and hgure to each other, and grounded in the 
lame manner as thoſe deſigned for mezz9-tinto prints: 
and the exaCt place and boundary of each of the three 
primitive colours, conformably to the deſign, were 
iketched out on three papers, anſwering in dimenſions to 
the plate. Theſe ſketches were then calked on the 
plates; and all the parts of each plate, tha: were not to 
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convey the colour, to which it was appropriated, to the 
print, were entirely ſcraped away,. as in forming the 
light of mezzo-tinto prints. The parts that were to con- 
vey the colour were then worked upon; and where the 
moſt light or diluted teints of the colovr were to be, 
the grain in the ground was proportionably taken off; 
but where the ſull colour was required, it was left en- 
tire. In this regard was had, not only to the effects of 
the colour in its ſimple ſtate, but to its combined ope— 
ration, either in producing orange-colour, green, or pur- 
ple, by its admixture with one alone; and likewiſe to 
its forming brown, grey, and ſhade of different depree ; 
by its co-operation with both the others. But though 
the greateſt part of the engraving was performed in the 
meggo-tinto manner, yet the graver was employed occa- 
fionally for ſtrengthening the ſhades; and for correct— 
ing the outline, where it required great accuracy and 
ſteadineſs. It was ſound neccffary ſometimes to have 
two ſeparate plates for printing the ſame colour, in or— 
der to produce a [lronger effect: but the ſecond plate, 
which was uſed to print upon the firſt, was intended 
only to glaze and ſoften the colours in particular parts 
_ that might require it. With refpeCt to the black and 
brown teints, which could not be fo conveniently pro— 
duced, in a due degree, by the mixture of the colours, 
umber and black were likewiſe uſed. 

Wich reſpect to the order in which the plates are to be 
applied, it may be proper to obſerve, that the colour 
which is leaſt apparent in the picture ſhould be laid on 

firſt; that which is betwixt the molt and leaſt apparent, 
next; and that which predominates, laſt; except where 
there may be occaſion for two plates, for the fame co- 
| lour, as was before mentioned; or where there is any 
required for adding browns and ſhades. ke 
Mr. Le Blon applied this art to portraits, and ſhewed, by 
the ſpecimens he produced, the pollibility of its being 
brought, by farther improvements, to afford imitations 
of painting, which might have ſome value. It is never— 
theleſs much better adapted to the ſimpler ſubjects, 
where there are fewer intermixtures of colours; and 
where the accuracy of the reflections, and demi-teints 
are not fo eſſentially neceſſary to the truth of the deſign, 
from the greater latitude of form, and diſpfiotion of the 
colour, as in plants, anatomical tigures, and ſome ſub- 
j=£ts of architecture. But perhaps plates engraved, or 
rather finiſhed, with the tool, particularly with reſpect 
to the outiine, would be better accommodated in fome 
of theſe cates, than thoſe prepared only by ſcraping. 
Mr. Cochin remarks, at the end of an account he has 
given of Mr. Le Blon's manner, that though this in— 
genious artilt confined this method principally to the uſe 
of three colours; yet ſhould this invention be again tiken 
up and cultivated, there would be more probahi!ity of 
ſucceſs in uſing a greater variety : and that ſeveral dif- 
lerent kinds might be printed by one plate; provided 
they were laid on in their reſpectively proper places, by 
printing balls, which ſhould be uſed for that coiour only. 
His hint might however be very greatly improved, by 
the further aſh{lance of pencils, accommbdated to the 
plates, for laying on the colours in the proper parts.— 
Handmaid to the Arts, vol. ti. p. 182, &c. Encyclopedie, 
Art. GRAVEUR en Coulcurs, &c. | = 
For the method of taking off mezz9-tinto prints in glaſs, 
ſee BACK-parinting. = h : 
MIASMA, ia, is uſed to ſignify ſuch particles, or 
atoms, as are luppoſed to ariſe from diſtempered, putre— 
fying, or poiſonous bodies; and to affect people at a di- 
ſtande. | 

MICA, in Natura! Hiftory, a name given by authors who 

have written of foſſils to many of the braCtearia, or ſma}l- 
ſpangled TaLcs, whether in pure maſſes of thein« 
ſelves, or immerſed in the matter of other foſſils. It con- 
Gifts of thin, flexible, ſhining plates; which by expoſure 
to fire become brittle and crumble, and by violent heat 
are vitrifiable. Mica is either colourleſs and tran{parent, 
or it is coloured, red, brown, green, or black, and ſemi- 
tranſparent. _ | | 

The principal kinds of theſe are the white and the yel- 
low, from their colour and ſplendid appearance, called 
the Iver and gold glimmer, or mica aurea and mica ar- 
geutea. | 

thele have frequently led people of ſanguine imagina— 
tions, who have met with them in different places, to 
ſuppoſe they had ſound ores of gold and ſilver, but they 
in reality contain not the lcaſt grain of either of thoſe 
metals, and are mere talc in imall flakes, accidentally 
coloured. The yellow kind is found in many parts of 
the world, but no where fo plemifully as in Arabia and 
Egypt. In Germany and France there is alſo conſider— 
able plenty of it, and in our American plantations it is 
found in great abundance; nor is England without it 
even in various forms. 
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MichAEI's wing. 


MNMICHALALATLI, in Ornithology, a name by which 


MICROCOUSTICS, the ſame with MIcROP HON ES. 


MIC 


We have foe of it in pure homogeneous maſſes; ſome 
mixed among ſtony matter, and ſome among ſaud. The 
white is very plentiful in Sileſia and Bohemia, and alſo 
in France, Italy, and England. It is like the former; 
found either pure, or mixed among the matter of ſtone, 
and makes a very glittering and beautiful appearance. 
The coloured micas generally contain ſome metallic 
matters, chiefly iron, and are much more fuſible than 
thoſe which are pure and colourleſs: and Mr. Juſti pre- 
tends that he has diſcovered a new metallic ſubſtance 
in yellow mica, which was of a blackiſh grey colour, 
but when mixed with gold heightened the luſtre, with- 
out deſtroying the malleability of this metal, though it- 
ſelf is brittle. | 
The micas have a ſoft touch reſembling that of unctuous 
ſubſtances ; they are nor ſoluble by acids; they are in- 
capable of yielding ſparks, when ſtruck by ſteel, as flints 
do; or of forming a tenacious paſte, with water, as 
clay does; or of hardening, when calcined and mixed 
with water, as gypſum does. Mica-is, therefore, neither 
a calcareous, filiceous, argillaceous, nor gypſeous earth. 
The colourleſs tranſparent mica called Muſcovite glaſs, | 
is uſed as panes for windows. Dr. Hook has de(cribed 
the beautiful colours that appear in thin plates of Mul- | 
covy glaſs, in his Micrographia, p. 48. 
In Jemptland, a crumpled kind of mica is manufactured 
into kettles and other veſſels, and alſo for hearths. The 
powder of this ſtone is mixed with ſea-ſalt, and from the 
mixture a marine acid is obtained by diſtillation. 
MICAH, in Scripture Hiſtory, one of the minor prophets, 
who was contemporary with Iſaiab, and whoſe prophecy, 
foretelling the captivity of the ten tribes, and the advance- 
ment and eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian church, very 
much reſembles his. | 
MICARAGU#X pomum, a name given by ſome authors to 
the Spanith pear. 
MICHAELMAS, the feaſt of St. Michael the archangel, 
held on the 29th of September. | 
See WING. | 
MICHALI, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers | 
to exprefs copper. 5 | 


Nieremberg informs us ſome of the Mexicans call the 
ACHALALACTLI. KEDS „ 
MICHELIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
of the poliandria polyginia claſs, the characters of which 
are theſe: that the calyx is compoſed of three leaves; 
that the flowers have fifteen petals; and that the fruit 
are berries containing four ſeeds. | 


MICROCOSM, wixpor2gwes; formed from pupos, little, and | 


#9owg, world, a Greek term, literally ügnifying /:tz/e 
bord; chiefly underſtood of man, who is ſo called by 


way of eminence, as being an epitome of all that is won- | 


derful in the great world, or macrocoſm. | 
MICROCOSMETER, a name given by Dolceus to an 
imaginary being, which he ſuppoſes to reſide in the 


brain, and direct all the actions. 


MICROGRAPHIA, MicROCGRA PHY, compounded of 
punpes, ſmall, and yeapn, deſcription, a deſcription of the 


parts and portions of objects that are too ſmall to be 


viewed without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope. 5 
MICROME TER, an aſtronomical machine, which, by 
means of a very fine ſcrew, ſerves to meaſure extremely 
{mall diſtances in the heavens; as the apparent diame- 
ters of the planets, to a great degree of accuracy. | 
The word comes from the Greek, pipes, parvus, and 
ergo, menſura : in regard a ſmall length, e. g. an inch, 
is hereby divided into vaſt numbers of parts, e. g. in 
fome 2800, and in others more. 
This inſtrument is ſo contrived as to move a fine wire 
paralle] to itſelf, in the ue of the picture of an object, 
formed in the focus of a teleſcope, and with great ex- 
actneſs to meaſure its perpendicular diſtance from a fixed 
wire in the ſame plane; and thus are meaſured ſmall 
angles, ſubtended by remote objects at the naked eye. 
E. g. Let a planet be viewed through a teleſcope ; and 
when the parallel wires are opened to ſuch a diſtance as 


to appear exactly to touch two oppoſite points in the cir- | 


cumference of the planet, it is evident, that the perpen- 


dicular diſtanee between the wires is then equal to the | 


diameter of the picture of the planet, formed in the focus 


of the object-glaſs. Let this diſtance, whoſe meaſure | 


is given by the mechaniſm of the micrometer hereafter, 


deſcribed, be repreſented by the line p 4, Tab. III. Optics, | 


fig. 44. then ſince the meaſure of the focal diſtance q I 
may be alſo known, the ratio of q L to q p. that is, of 
the radius to the tangent of the angle q L p, will give 


the angle itſelf by a table of fines and tangents; and this 


angle is equal to the oppoſite angle P L Q, which the real | 


diameter of the planet ſubtends at L, or at the naked eye. 


There is ſome controverſy about the invention of the 


micrometer. Meſſ. Auzout and Picard have the credit of 
it in common fame, as being the firſt who publiſheg , 
in the year 1666 z but Mr. | ownley, in the Philoſo "th 
cal Tranſactions, reclaims it for one of our own comme. 
men, Mr, Gaſcoigne. He relates, that, from ſome foat- 
tered papers and lettets of this gentleman, he had learnt, 
that, before our civil wars, lie had invented a microms. 
tef, of as much effect a3 that fince made by M. Aach 


and had made uſe of it for ſome years, not only in taking 


the diameters of the planets, and diſtances upon land, but 
in determining other matters of nice importance in th 
heavens; as the moon's diſtance, &c. 8 
Mr. Gaſcoigne's inſtrument fell into the hands of Mr. 
Townley, who fays, that by the help of it, he could make 
above forty thouſand diviſions in a foot. This inſtrument 
beiag ſhewn to Dr. Hooke, he gave a drawing and de 
ſcription of it, and propofed ſeveral improvements in 1 
which may be ſeen in the Philoſophical Trauſactious Abr. 
vol. 1. p. 217. Mr. Gaſcoigne divided the image of in 
object, in the focus of the object. glaſs, by the approach 
of two pieces of metal, ground to a very fine edge, in 
the place of which, Dr. Hooke would ſubſtitute two fine 
hairs ſtretched parallel to one another. Two other me- 
thods of Dr. Hooke, different from this, are Geſcribed 
in his Poſthumous Works, p. 497, &c. An account of 
ſeveral curious obfervations which Mr. Gaſcoigne made 
by the help of his micrometer, particularly in the menſy. 
ration of the diameter of the moon and other planets, 
may be ſeen in the Phil. Tranf. vol. xIviii p. 190. where 
Dr. Bevis refers to an original letter of Mr, Gaſcoigne, - 
to Mr. Oughtred, written in 1640-1 for an account 
given by the author of his own invention, &., 


Mon. de la Hire, in a diſcourſe on the zr2 of the inren-⸗ 


tions of the micrometer, pendulum clock, anc tele ſcope, read 
before the Royal Academy of Sciences in 1717, makes | 
M. Huygens the inventor ot the micrometer, | bat author 
he obſerves, in his Ooſervations on Saturn's Ring, "i 
publithed in 1659, gives a method of finding the viame- 
ters of the planets by means of a teleſcove; viz. by 
putting an object, which he calls virguia, of a proper 
bignets to take in the diſtance to be meaſured, in the fo- 
cus of the convex object-glals: in this cafe, ſays he, the 


ſmalleſt object will be ſeen very diſtinctly, in that place 
of the glais. 


By ſuch means, he ads, he m-atured the 
diameters of the planets, as he there delivers them. 


This micrometer, M. De la Hire obſcrves, is f{. very little 


different from that publiſhed by the maiquis De Malva- 
fla, in his Ephemerides, three years after, that they 
ought to be eſteemed the fame :; and the micrometer of 


the marquis diifered yet leſs from that publithed four 


years after his by Auzout and Picard. Hence, M. Ue {a 
Hire concludes, that it is to M. Huygens the worid is 


indebted for the invention of the micrometer ; without 


taking any notice of the claim of our countryman Mc.“ 
Gaſcoigne, which, however, is prior by many years to 
any of them. | | 
M. De la Hire ſays, that there is no method more ſimple. 
or commodious for obſerving the digits of an eclipſe, than 
a net in the focus of the teleſcope. Theſe, he ſays, were 
generally made of filken threads, and for this particular 
purpoſe fix concentric circles had alſo been made uſe of, 
drawn upon oiled paper; but he adviſes to draw the cir- 
cles on very thin pieces of glaſs, with the point of a dia- 
mond. He alſo gives ſeveral particular directions to aſliſt 
perſons in uſing them. In another memoir be ſhews 
a method of making uſe of the ſame net for all eclipſes, 
by uling a teleſcope with two object glaſſes, and placing 


them at different diſtances from one another. Ac. Par. 


1701, and 1717. 


M1CROMETER, conſtruction and uſe of the. Wolfius de- 


ſcribes a m:crometer of a very ealy and ſimple ſtructute, 
firſt contrived by Kirchius, thus: | 
In the focus of a teleſcope fit a braſs or iron ring A B 
Tab. Aſtron. fig. 11). with female ſcrews diametrically 
oppolite to each other; into theſe inſert male {crews 
CE and FB, of ſuch length as that they may be turn— 
ed in the tube, ſo as to touch each other: and with this 
inſtcument very ſmall ſpaces in the heavens may be accu- 
rately meaſured, | — — 
For when any objects, viewed through a tube, appear 
contiguous to the ſere ws, if theſe be turned till they juſt 
touch two oppoſite points, whoſe diſtance is to be mea- 
ſured, it will be evident how many threads of the ſcrew 
they are apart. To determine how many ſeconds anſwer 
to each thread, applying the tube towards the heavens, 
turn the ſcrews, till they touch two points, whoſe di- 
ſtance 1s already accurately known; and obſerve the num- 
ber of threads correſponding to that interval; thus, by 
the rule of three, a table may be made of the ſeconds 
correſponding to the ſeveral threads; by means whereo!, 
without greater labour, the diſtances of any points may 
be determined, 


The 
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Phe ſtructure of another micrometer, with the manner 
of fitting ĩt to the teleſcope, and applying it, is as follows: 


ABCg (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 12.) is a rectangular braſs frame, | 


the fide A B being about three inches long, and the fide 
BC, as likewiſe the oppoſite ſide A g, about ſix inches; 
and each of the three ſides about eight tenths of an inch 
deep: the two oppolite ſides of this frame are ſcrewed to 
the circular plate, to be mentioned hereatter. : 

The ſcrew P, which has exactly forty threads in an inch, 
being turned round, moves the plate G DE F, along two 
grooves made near the tops of the oppoſite ſides of 
the frame; and the ſcrew Q, having the ſame number 


of threads in an inch as P, moves the plate RNMY | 


along two grooves, made near the bottom of the ſaid 
frame, in che ſame direction as the former plate moves, 
but with only half the velocity of that other: theſe ſcrews 
are turned both at once, and ſo the plates are moved 
along the ſame way, by means of a handle turning the 
endleſs ſcrew 8, whole threads fall in between the teeth 
of the pinions on the ſcrews P and Q. And note, that 
two half revolutions of the endleſs tcrew 8 carry the 
ſcrew Þ exactly once round. | 


The (crew ÞP turns the hand a, faſtened thereto, over a |. 
hundred equal diviſions, made round the limb of a circu. | 
Jar plate, to which the above named two oppoſite ſides 


of the frame are ſcrewed at right angles: the teeth of 
the pinion on the ſcrew P, whoſe number is 5, take into 
the tceth of a wheel on the backſide of the circular plate, 
whoſe number is 25. Again, on the axis of this wheel 
is a pinion of two, which takes into the teeth of another 


wheel, moving about the centre of the circular plate, on 


the outſide thereof, and having fifty teeth; this laſt wheel 
moves the leſſer hand & once round the above mentioned 


Circular plate in the 255 part of the time the hand a is | 


moving round: for becauſe the number of teeth in the 
pinion of the ſcrew P are 5, and the number of teeth 


of the wheel this pinion moves, are 20; therefore the | 


{crew P moves four times round in the time that wheel 


3s moving once round, Farther, fince there is a pinion | 
of two which takes into the teeth of a wheel, whole num- 


ber is 50; therefore this wheel with 50 teeth will move 


once round in the time that the wheel of 20 teeth moves | 


25 times round; and, conſequently, the fcrew P, or 


hand a, muſt move a hundred times round in the ſame 


time as the wheel of 50 teeth, or the hand b, has moved 
once round. „ 


Hence it follows, that if the circular plate W, which is 

faſtened at right angles to the other circular plate, be di- 
vided into two hundred equal parts, the index x, to which 
the handle is faſtened, will move five of thoſe parts in | 
the ſame time in which the hand @ moves one of the hun- | 


dred diviſions round the limb of the other circular plate. 

Thus by means of an index , and plate W, every fifth 

| E of each of the diviſions round the other plate may be 
nown. 90 | 


Farther, fince each of the ſcrews P and Q have exactly 


forty threads in an inch; therefore the upper plate GDEVF | 


will move one inch while the hand @ moves forty times 
round; the four thouſandth part of an inch while the hand 


moves over one of the diviſions round the limb; and the | 


twenty thouſandth part of an inch while the index x moves 


one part of the two hundred round the limb of the circu- | 
lar plate W: and the under plate RN MX will move 


half an inch, the two thouſandth part of an inch, and 
the ten thouſandth pact of an inch, the ſame way, in the 
ſaid reſpective times. 1 = CES 
Hence, if the under plate, having a large round hole 
therein, be fixed to a teleſcope, ſo that the frame is 
moveable, together with the whole inſtrument, except 
the ſaid lower plate; and the ſtraight ſmooth edge Hl, of 
the fixed plate ABI H; as likewiſe the ſtraight ſmooth 
edge DE, of the moveable plate GDEF, be per- 


ceivable through the round hole in the under plate, in 
the focus of the object-glaſs; then when the handle of 


the micrometer is turned, the edge HI, of the narrow 
plate ABI H, fixed to the frame, and DE, of the 
moveable plate, will appear through the teleſcope equally 
to approach to, or recede from, each other. 
By theſe edges we ſhall be able to meaſure the apparent 
diameters of the ſun, moon, & c. the manner of doing 
which take as follows: | | 
Suppoſe, in looking at the moon through the teleſcope, 
Jo» have turned the handle till the two edges DE and 
I are opened, ſo as juſt to touch or claſp the moon's 
edges; and that there were twenty-one revolutions of 
the hand a, to complete that opening: firſt ſay, as the 
focal length of the object-glaſs, which ſuppoſe ten feet, 
is to radius, fo is one inch to the tangent of an angle ſub- 
tended by one inch in the ſocus of the objeCt-glaſs; which 
will be found twenty-eight minutes thirty ſeconds : again, 
becauſe there are exactly forty threads of the ſcrews in 


one inch; fay, if forty revolutions of the hand à give an 


ealtern and weſtern limb. 


any motion lengthways in the {crew D E, its tape 


anſwering to the interval of the fights gh, 1 K. 
. outward plate there is a circular flit apy, which difco- 
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angle of 280 30% , what angle will twenty. one revolutions 
give? The anſwer will be, fifteen minutes eight ſeconds; 
and ſuch was the moon's apparent diameter. And ſo 


may the apparent diameters of any other objects be taken. 


It muſt be here obſerved, that the divifions on 
the plate GD EF are diagonal diviſions of the revolu- 
tions of the ſcrews, with diagonal diviſions of inches 
againſt them ; thus, as the ſaid plate ſlides along, theſe 
diagonals are cut by diviſions made on the edge of the 
narrow plate K L, fixed to the oppoſite ſides of the ſrame 
by means of two ſcrews. Theie diagonal diviſions ſerve 
for a regiſter to count the revolutions of the ſcrews, and 


to ſhew how many there are in an inch, or the parts of 
an inch, 


Dr. Derham tells us, that his micrometer is not, as uſually, 


the top of 


to be put into a tube, but to meaſure the ſpectres of the 


ſun on paper (of any 1adius), or to meaſure any part of 
them. By this means he can eaſily, and very exactly, 
with the help of a fine thread, take the declination of a 


ſolar ſpot at any time of the day; and, by his half-ſeconds 


watch, meaſure the diſtance of the ſpot from the ſun's 
A micrometer of the beſt ſort is made in this manner: in 
the middle of an oblong plate of braſs, AB, Tab. III. 
Optics, fig. 45 there is cut an oblong hole, abc def, (to 
be placed in the focus of a teleſcope), having a fine wire 
b e extended lengthways over the middle of it, at right 
angles to two ſlender braſs bars or ſights g h, i ł lying croſs 
the hole; of which g / is fixt to the plate AB by tcrews 


at g and þ, but % is moved parallel to g h by twiſting a 


round knob C tixt upon one end of a long iron {crew 
DE, which turns upon a tapering point at its end D, 
while its other end turns round in a hole at E in the cen- 
ter of an index-plate EF, fixt at right angles to the main 
plate AB. The long ſcrew DE works through two 
hollow ſcrews in two cubical blocks of braſs fixt behind 
the plate / m, bent ſquare to the plate 7 o, that flides upon 
the main plate A B, either backward or forward, and 
carries a perpendicular arm op extended over the hole 
be; while p the extremity of the arm op ſlides under a 
braſs ledge qr, ſcrewed to the main plate AB, along the 
ſide of the hole. One ſide 5, of the moveable light- 
plate 141, lies over the arm op, being bxt to it by the 
flat-headed ſcrews at 5 and 7, the holes in the plate t 
being oblong or larger than the ſhanks of the ſcrews, to 
give liberty for placing the edge i & coincident with 25. 


when carried up to it by turning the ſcrew DE by the 


knob C; the part 1, which projects over the arm op, 


being hammered down to lie flat upon the main plate 
AB. Ihe edge , after this adjuſtment, will always 


move parallel to the edge g; its inciination to the ſcrew. 
DE being every where the fame, provided the ſcrew be 
ſtraight, and the interval of the concave ſcrews behind 
Im be {ſufficiently great and their motion ſteady. For 
this purpoſe about a quarter-round of a third concave 
ſcrew prefles upon the long ſcrew DE at v, the block 
of it being fixt to the middle of a ſpringing plate ww x; 
whole extremities lying behind the blocks at /, mn, not fo _ 
near as to touch them, are preſſed towards them with _ 
ſcrews at w and x; which occaſions the block at v to 
ſpring upon the ſcrew DE, and to hold it tight to the 
oppolite ſide of the concave ſcrews at /, m. To prevent 
point D turns in a hollow point at the end of an oppoſite 
ſcrew y, which working through a fixt block at z, 03 


up the ſhoulder of the long ſcrew D E. againll the back 


of the index-plate, where its neck is inſcrted. 


The two indexes upon the plate E F ſhew the number cf 


revolutions and parts of a revolution of the {crew Þ E, 
In the 
vers part of the diviſions upon the circumference of an 


inner plate, turned about a center by two wheels and 
pinions within: fo that for every revolution of the ſcicw 


and index ETF, which ſhews the parts of it, one diviſion 


upon the plate a Þ y, paſſes by a fixt point at g; Which 
ſhews the number of revolutions anſwering to the inter- 
vals of the lights g , z&. | 


This micrometer has lately received a very great improve- 


ment by an ingenious contrivance of the reverend Dr. 


James Bradley, profeſſor of Aſtronomy, at Oxſord, for 
turning it in its own plane about the interſection J of the 
fixt fight g þ and of the tranſverle wire 49 e, without 
ſtirring the teleſcope : which is thus executed. Upon the 


backſide of the main-plate turned upwards, and here re- 
preſented by the parallelogram G HI K, fig. 46. there is 


laid ſuch another plate LMNO, of the {ame breadth and 
thickneſs but ſomewhat ſhorter; in the middle of which 
there is an oblong hole, anſwering to the other in the 
lower plate, but ſomewhat larger; being terminated at 
its ſides by the ſtraight lines :, u, and at its ends by 
the concave arches 9 18, nn, whole common center is 


tune 


the point) abovementioned. The concave arch eh ſlides 
round this centre againſt a concentric convex arch of an 


annular plate Av; ſomewhat longer than the concave 
arch, of the ſame thickneſs as the upper parallelogram, 


and ſtrongly ſcrewed to the under one, round that end 
of the hole which is neareſt to the center I: and at the 
ſame time the other concave arch ( x n lides alſo againſt 
another concentric convex arch o, of another annular 
plate juſt as thick as the upper parallelogram, and ſtrong- 
ly ſcrewed to the under once. This convex arch o 15 
ſhorter than the contiguous concave one {x n, to give 
room ſor the circular motion of the plates; which are | 
held together by two annular plates ſimilar to a py and 
ow, but ſomewhat broader, to cover the coincident 
arches when laid over them, and ſcrewed down to the 
reſpective annular plates underneath, The circular mo- 
tion upon theſe arches about their center 9, is gradually 
given to the upper parallelogram by an endleſs [crew at 
e, baving an axis o 7, laid croſs the end of the under pa- 
rallelogram, and turning upon a point at one end, and in 
a collar at the other, both fixt to the under plate; while 
the ſpiral thread ę, moves the teeth of a braſs arch fixt at 
v, to the end of the upper parallelogram. | 
To hold the micrometer in the tube of a teleſcope, along 
_ each fide of the upper parallelogram, there is {xt a long 
braſs plate about au inch broad; having its oppoſite ſides 
bent contrary ways, ſo as to form two oppoſite ledges, 
about one-eighth of an inch broad, at right angles to the 
intermediate part of the plate as repreſented in the bgure. 
One of the ledges of each plate is placed inwards along | 
| the ſides of the upper parallelogram, and 1s firmly fixt to 
it by ſeveral ſcrews. The figure px repreſents one of 
the equal and oppoſite holes cut in the fides of a ſquare 
tube, through which the micrometer is put; the notcnes | 
© x being made to receive the ledges of the fide-plates, 
to keep the plate of the micrometer perpendicular to the 
tube at a juſt diſtance from the object glals. Which di- 
ſtance being once determined by trials, as above explain- 
ed, mult be kept invariable in all obſervations, by ſtops or 
pins, if the tube conſiſts of two or more joints that draw 


in and out. | 

The meaſures of the micrometer. | 

| | | | Inches, 

The length of the plate AB „ 
Its breadth MN 3,0 
Its thickneſs O, 1 
Length of the hole e 8 
Its breadth g H de | 2,2 
Breadth of the hole in the other plate at Ty 2, 6 
| Length of the ſcrew DE | _ 2 
Its thickneſs . 0,3 
The line Ab. 1.6 
The interval /m=w x _ 3,0 
Length of the fide cheeks "6X 
Their breadth 0,8 
Their ledges 052 
Diameter of the index-plate 371 


Its thickneſs (being double with two wheels 8 
within) 5 f * 

The greateſt opening of the ſights g h, i Ke 2,2 

Threads of the ſcrew in an inch, 40 

The inch is divided by the index-plates into 40 times 

40, or 1600 equal parts. Inſtead of the braſs ſights 

g b, ik, two others, with parallel wires a, may be 
ſcrewed on at pleaſure. DS 


When the ſight-plates are made to coincide, the two in- 
dexes of the revolutions an dtheir parts mult be ſet to the 
beginning of the numerations upon the index-plates. 
Then as the ſights are opened, it is evident from the make 
of a ſcrew, that the numbers of revolutions will be as 
the intervals of the ſights, and conſequently as the angles 
ſubtended by them at the centre of the object-glaſs; the 
intervals being inſenſibly different from the arches that 
meaſure theſe ſmall angles. Therefore when any one 
angle correſponding to a given number of revolutions, is 
determined by experiment, an angle correſponding to any 
other number of revolutions may be found by the rule of 


three. And thus may tables be made to ſhew by inſpec- 


tion the number of minutes and ſeconds in an angle an— 
ſwering to-any given number of revolutions and parts. 
To determine ſome one angle, the larger the better, be- 
cauſe the ſame error in the determination will be pro- 
portionably ſmaller in a given angle deduced from it; fix 
the teletcope upon any known {tar in the equator, or very 
near it, and open their ſights ro their utmolt limit and 
note the number of revolutions of the ſcrew. Then by 
a pendulum-clock obſerve the interval of time in the ſtar's 
tranſit over the given interval of the fights, and having 
turned it into minutes and ſeconds of an arch, they are 
the meaſure of the angle required. But if the ſtar be 
remote from the equator, the number of minutes and 
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ſeconds thus found, muſt be diminiſhed in the ratio of 
the radius of the fine of the ſtar's diſtance from the pole 
To this micrometer Dr. Bradley applied an ingenious * 
trivance, whereby it is adapted for taking the difference 
of right aſcenſion and declination of ſuch objects as are 
at a greater diſtance than the teleſcope will take in at 
once, but which paſs through the aperture of it at diffe. 
ent times. Let ABC, fig. 47. repreſent a flat ring of 
braſs, fixed on the focus of the teleſcope ; and abc a 
imaller concentric ring lodged in a circular groove turned 
within the larger, and kept in the groove by three ſmall 
plates of braſs fixed to the outward ring, and extended 
over the edge of the inner one, Upon the inner ring is 
fixt a concentric arch of a wheel de, having teeth cut in its 
convexity, which are driven round by the threads of an end. 
leſs ſcrew, whoſe axis DEF turns in a collar at E and upon 
a point at F, both bxt to the outward rivg, The hairs 
gh, ik croſs at right angles in / the cenire of the rings; 
and when the teleſcope is fo xt that the image of the ftar 
falls upon } let it move along any line 74, and by turn. 
ing the ſcrew DEF, and by conſequence the hair f þ 
about the fixr point 7 till it touches the ſtar at 7. It will 
then coincide with the tract of the ſtar's motion; and 
then all other ſtars will move parallel to it as was required 
To find the difference of declination of two ſtars, he ob. 
ſerves the times of their appulſes to the edges of two 
ſlender braſs bars g 1e, 2 &p, fixt to the inner ring, aud 
equally inclined to its diameter gh in ſuch angles that 
the perpendiculars Fi, Y, on each fide of fg, ſhall be 
ſeverally equal to balt fg; and conſequentiy that the 
whole baſe i #, of the equicrural triangle 1 þ, ſhall be 
equal to its perpendicular height fg ; and by conſequence 
that the difference of any two baſes zf 4, Im n ſhi} be 
equal to fm, the difference of their heights ; ſo that the 
difference of the times of the tranfits of two ftars over 
theſe bales, may give the difference of the declinaticns, 
Smith's Optics, art. 876, &c, | 
Mr. Caſſini ficlt made ute of four croſs hairs or threads 
interſecting one another at half-right angles, for deter- 
mining the difference of right aſcenſions and declina— 
tions of objects near the ſame parallel: but the micreme- 
ter, according to its latter improvements, will anſwer this 
purpole with greater exattneſs, Dr. Maſkelyne bas 
publiſhed directions for the uſe of it, extracted from Dr. 
Bradley's papers, in the Philof. Tran. vol. Ixii. art. 6. p. 

40, &c. f | | 5 
A conſiderable improvement with regard to the micromse- 
ter, was communicated to the Royal Society, in 1743, by 
Mr. Servington Savery, an account of which, extracted 
from the minutes by Mr. Short, was publiſhed in the 
Phil. Tranſ. for 175 3. vol. xlviii. art. 26. 1he firſt hint 
of ſuch a micrometer was ſuppeſted by Mr. Roemer, in 
1675: and M. Bouguer propoſed a fmilar conſtruction 
to that of Mr. Savery, in 1948, for which ſee HEI 10- 
METER, The late Mr. Dollond made a fariher improve- 
ment in this kind of 1mcrometcr, an account of which 
was given to the Royal Society by Mr. Short, and pub= 
| liſhed in the Phil, Tranf. vol. xlviii, art. 27. Inſtead of 
two object glailes, he. uſed only one, which be neatly 
cut into two ſemi-cireles, and fitted each ſemi-circie in a 
metal frame, ſo that their diameters ſliding in one an 
other, by means of a ſcrew, may have their centers ſo 
brought together as to appear like one glals, and fo form 
one image; or by their centers receding, may form two 
images of the fame object: it being a property of ſuch 
glaſſes, for any ſegment to exhibit a peifect image of an 
object, although not ſo bright as the whole glaſs would 
give it. If proper ſcales are fitted to this inſtrument, 
thewing how far the centers recede, relative to the focal 
length of the glaſs, they will alſo ſhew how far the two 
parts of the ſame object are afunder, relative to its di- 
ſtance from the object glaſs; and conſequently give the 
angle under which the diltance of the parts of that ob- 
J<Ct are ſeen, Ibis divided object-glaſs micrometer, which 
was applied by the late Mr, Dollond to the object end of 
a reflecting teleſcope, has been with equal advantage 
adapted by his ſon to the end of an achromatic telefcope, 
is ſo caly of uſe, and affords ſo large a ſcale, that it is ge- 
nerally looked upon by aſtronomers as the moſt convenient 
and exact iuſtrument for meaſuring ſmall diſtances in the 
heavens. However, the common micrometer is peculiarly 
adapted for meaſuring differences of right aſcenſion, 
and declination of cejeftial objects, but leſs convenient 
and exact for meaſuring their ablolute diſtances ; whereas 
the object-glaſs micrometer is peculiarly fitted for mea- 
ſuring diſtances, but has been generally ſuppoſed impro- 
per tor meaſuring differences of right aſcenſion and de- 
clination. But Dr. Maikelyne has found that the latter 
may be applied with very little trouble, and ſmall addi- 
tional expence to this other purpoſe as well as the for- 
mer; and he has ſurniſhed the directions neceſſary to be 


followed when it is uſcd in this manner, The addition 
| | requiſite 


or this purpoſe is a cell, containing two wires, 
are pan hr at right angles, placed in the fo- 
cus of the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope, and moveable round 
about, by the turning of a button. For the deſcription 
of this apparatus, together with the method of applying 
and uſing it, WE 
the ſubject, in 


& c. ; : 
At al, id uſe of the objeCt-glaſs micrometer is at- 


tended with 


iffetent meaſures of the ſame angle at different times. 
pers to obviate theſe difficulties, Mr, Maſkelyne, in 


teleſcope, by moving of which wedges nearer to or far- 
ther from the object-glaſs, 
produced by them appeared to approach to or recede 
from each other, ſo that the focal length of the object- 
laſs becomes a ſcale for meaſuring the angular diſtanee 
of the two images. The rationale and uſe of this mi- 
crometer are explained in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part 
ji, art. 36. p. 799, &c. A ſimilar invention by the abbe 
Rochon, and improved by the abbe Boſcovich, was alſo 
communicated to the Royal Scciety, and publiſhed in the 
ſame volume of the Tranſactions, art. 35, P- 789» &c. 


two new micrometers, which he has contrived with a view 
of remedying the defects of the object-glaſs micrometer. 
One of theſe is a catoptric micrometer, which beſide the 
| advantage it derives from the principle of refleCtion, of 
not being diſturbed by the heterogeneity of light, avoids 
every defect of other micrometers, and can have no aber. 
ration, nor any defect ariſing from the imperfeCtion of 
materials, or of execution; as the extreme ſimplicity of 


of the image being effected by the inclination of the two 


mirror, any alteration in the eye of an obſerver cannot 
affect the angle meaſured, It has peculiar to itſelf the 
advantages of an adjuſtment, to make the images coin- 
cide in a direction perpendicular to that of their motion; 
and alſo of meaſuring the diameter of a planet on both 


to aſcertain the contact of the external edges of two 
images than their perfect coincidence. 
Optics, fig. 48.) repreſents the ſmall ſpeculum of a re- 
flecting teleſcope of Caſſegrain's conſtruction, to which 


one of which is fixed on the end of the arm B; the other 
end of the arm is fixed on a ſteel axis X, which croſſes 


ror A is fixed on the arm D, which arm at the other end 


arms are prevented from bending by the braces aa. G te- 


part g fifty only. The ſcrew e works in a nut F in the 
hde of the teleſcope, while the part g turns in a nut H, 


ſrom each other by the point of the double ſcrew preſſ- 


in the nut H on the arm B. The two arms B and D 
are preſſed againſt the direction of the double ſcrew eg 
by a ſpiral ſpring within the part u, by which means all 
thake or play in the nut H on which the meaſure de- 
pends, is entirely prevented. 

rom the difference of the threads on the ſcrew at e and 
it 18 evident, that the progreſſive motion of the ſcrew 
through the nut will be half the diſtance of the ſepara- 
tion of the two halves of the mirror, and conſequently 
the half mirrors will be moved equally in contrary direc- 
tions from the axis of the teleſcope C. | TE: 
The wheel V fixed on the end of the double ſcrew has 
us circumference divided into 100 equal parts, and num- 

ered at every fifth diviſion with 5, 10, &c. to 100, and 
the index I ſhews the motion of the ſcrew with the wheel 
round its axis, while the number of revolutions of the 
ſcrew is ſhewn by the diviſions on the ſame index. The 
ſteel ſcrew R may be turned by the key 8, and ſerves to 


incline the ſmall mirror at right angles to the direction 
of its motion. 


he other micrometer 
Ramſden, 


3 is applied to the erect eye- tube of a refracting 
teleſcope, and is placed in the conjugate ſocus of the ſirſt 


invented and deſcribed by Mr. 


1770, contrived a priſmatic micrometer, or a micrometer | 
conſiſting of two achromatic priſms, or wedges, applied | 
between the object-glaſs and eye-glaſs of an achromatic | 


the end of the teleſcope C. The other half of the mir- 


_ terminates in a ſocket y, that turns on the axis X; both 


which is attached to the arm B; the ends of the arms | 
B and D, to which the mircors are fixed, are ſeparated 


ing againſt the ſtud þ, fixed to the arm D, and turning 


ſhall refer to Mr. Maſkelyne's paper on | 
the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. part ii. art. 49, | 


difficulties, ariſing from the alterations in 
the focus of the eye, which are apt to cauſe it to give | 


the two images of an object | 


— 


Mr. Ramſden, an ingenious optician, has lately deſcribed 


its conſtruction requires no additional mirrors or glafles | 
to thoſe required for the teleſcope ; and the ſeparation | 


ſpecula and not depending on the focus of any lens or | 


ſides of the zero, which will appear no inconſiderable | 
advantage to obſervers who know how much eaſier it is | 


A (Tab. III.. 


this micrometer is adapted, divided into two equal parts; 


preſents a double ſcrew, having one part e cut into double | 
the number of threads in an inch to that of the part g;|_ 
the part e having a hundred threads in one inch, and the | 


18 ſuited to the principle of refraction. This 


exactly taken. 


eje-glaſsz in which poſition, as the image is conſider- 
V 9 226, 


OL, III. N 


ably maynified before it comes to the-micrometer, any im- 
perfection in its glaſs will be magnified only by the tes 
maining eye-glaſſes, which in any teleſcope ſeldom ex- 
ceeds five or fix times: and beſides, the ſize of the mi- 
crometer glaſs will not be the 4 th part of the area which 
would be required, if it were placed at the object-glaſs 3 
and yet the ſame extent of ſcale is preſerved, and the 
images are uniformly bright in every part of the field of 
the teleſcope. This micrometer is repreſented Tab. III. 
Optics, fig. 49. A is a convex cr concave lens divided 
into two equal parts by a plane acroſs its center; one of 
theſe ſemi-lenſes is fixed in a ſrame B, and the other in 
the frame E, which two frames flide on a plate H, and 
are preſſed againſt it by thin plates aa: the frames B 
and E are moved in contrary direCtions by turning the 
button D; L is a ſcale of equal parts on the frame B; 
it is numbered from each end towards the middle with 
10, 20, &c. There are two verniers on the frame E, 


one at M, and the other at N, for the eonveniency of 


meaſuring the diameter of a planet, &c. on both ſides of 
the zero. Tbe firſt diviſion on both theſe verniers ccin- 


cides at the ſame time with the two zeros on tbe ſcale 


L, and, if the frame is moved towards the right, the re- 
lative motion of the two frames is ſhewn on the ſcale L 
by the vernier M; but if the frame B be moved towards 
the left the relative motion is ſhewn by the vetnier N. 

This micrometer has a motion round the axis of viſion, 
for the conveniency of meaſuring the diameter of a pla- 
net, &c. in any direction, by turning an endleſs ſere 
F, and the inclination of the diameter meaſured with 
the horizon is ſhewn on the citele g by a vernier on the 
plate V. The teleſcope may be adjulted to diſtinct vi- 


| fion by means of an ajuſting ſcrew, which moves the 


whole eye-tube with the micrometer nearer or farther from 
the object-glaſs, as teleſcopes are generally made; or the 
ſame effect may be produced in a better manner; without 
moving the micrometer, by ſliding the part of the eye- 
tube m on the part u, by help of a ſcrew or pinion. The 
micrometer is made to take off occaſionally from the eye- 
tube, that the teleſcope may be uſed without it. Phil. 
Tranf. vol. Ixix. part ii. art. 27. | 

The micrometer has not only been applied to teleſcopes, 
and employed for aſtronomical purpoſes ; but there have 


been various contrivances for adapting it to microſcopi- 
cal obſervations. Mr. Leewenhoek's method of eſti- 


mating the ſize of ſmall objects was by comparing them 
with grains of ſand, of which a hundred in a line took 
up an inch. Theſe grains he laid upon the ſame plate 
with his objects, and viewed them at the ſame time. Dr. 
Jurin's method was ſimiliar to this; for he ſound the dia- 
meter of a piece of fine ſilver wire, by wrapping it as 
cloſe as he could about a pin, and obferving how many 


rings made an inch; and he uſed this wire in the ſame 


manner as Leewenhoeck uſed his ſand. Dr. Hooke uſed 
to look upon the maguiſied object with one eye, while, 
at the ſame time, he viewed other objeQs, placed at the 
ſame diſtance, with the other eye. In this manner he 
was able, by the help of a ruler, divided into inches and 
ſmall parts, and laid on the pedeſtal of the microſcope to 
caſt, as it were, the magnified appearance of the object 
upon the ruler, and thus exactly to meaſure the diameter 
which it appeared to bave through the glaſs; which be- 


ing compared with the diameter as it appeared to the 


naked eye, eaſily ſhewed the degree in which it was mag- 
nified. A lutle practice, ſays Mr. Baker, will render 
this method exceedingly eaſy and pleaſant. | 

Mr. Martin, in his Optics, recommends ſuch a micro- 
meter for a microſcope as had been applied to teleſcopes z 
for he adviſes to draw a number of parallel lines on a 
piece of glaſs, with the fine point of a diamond, at the 
diſtance of 26 of an inch from one another, and to place 
it in the focus of the eye-glaſs. By this method, Dr, 


Smith contrived to take the exact draught of objects 


viewed by a double microſcope ; for he adviſes to get a 
lattice, made with ſmall Glver wires or ſquares, drawn 
upon a plain glaſs by the ſtrokes of a diamond, and to 
put it into the place of the image, formed by the object- 
glaſs. Then by transferring the parts of the object, ſecu 
in the ſquares of the glaſs or lattice upon ſimilar corre- 

ſponding ſquares drawn on paper, the picture may be 
Mr. Martin alſo introduced into com- 
pound microſcopes another micrometer, conliſting of a 
icrew. See both theſe methods deſcribed in his Optics, 

"2 > 6 ORR. 

Tue moſt minute and accurate diviſion of any ſcale which 
the editor has ever ſeen, is performed by Mr. Coventry 
of Southwark. The micrometers of his conſtruction are 
parallel lines drawn on glaſs, ivory or metal, from the 
10th, to the 10,000th of an inch. Theſe may be applied 
to microſcopes, for meaſuring the ſize of minute objects, 
and the magnifying power of the glaſſes; and to tele« 
ſcopes, lor meaſuring the ſize and diſtance of objeRs, 


CL and 


MIC 


and the magnifying power of the inſtrument, For mea- 
ſuring the ſize of an object in a ſingle microlcope, lay it | 


on a micrometer, whoſe lines are leen magnified in the 
ſame proportion with it, and give at one view the real 
| fize of the object. For meaſuring the magnifying power 


of the compound microſcope, the belt and molt ready | 


method is the following, On the ſtage in the focus of 
the object glaſs, lay a micrometer, conſiſting of an inch 
divided into one hundred equal parts; count how many 
divifions of the micrometer are taken into the field of view; 
then lay a two-foot rule parallel to the micrometer : fix 
one eye on the edpe of the field of light, and the other 
eye on the end of the rule, which move, till the edge of 
the field of light and the end of the rule correſpond ; 
then the diſtance from the end of the rule to the middle 
of the tage will be the half of the diameter of the field: 
e. gr. if the diſtance be ten inches, the whole of the dia- 
meter will be twenty, and the number of the diviſions of 
| the micrometzr contained in the diameter of the field, is 
the magnifying power of the microſcope. Thus, ſop- 


poſe the number of diviſions ſeen in the micrometer to be 


+5 ®ths, and that the diameter of the held meaſures with the 
rule twenty inches; the xs Sth of 20 inches is 40, which 
is the diameter of the field; 40 * 40= 1600 the ſuper- 
ficies, and 1600 * 40 =94Cco, the magnified cube of the 
object: in like manner each object-glals or magniher 
mult be proved, and a table kept of their ſeveral magni- 


fying powers. For meaſuring the height and diſtance of | 


objects by a micrometer in the teleſcope, fre TELESCOPE. 
Mr. Adams has applied a micrometer, which inſtantly 
 thews the magnifying power of any teleſcope. | 
MICROPHONES, inttruments contrived to magniſy ſmall 
ſounds, as microſcopes do ſmall objects. : 
MICKOPUS, in Botany. See Baſtard CUDWEED,. 
NMICROSCO PE, M:x99.x0mey, formed of Aixpos, mall, and 
c πã ͥou a, I conſiden; an optical inſtrument, by means 
whercof very minute objects are repreſented exceedingly 
large, and viewed very diſtinctly, according to the laws 
of refraction or reflection. 8 


Microſcopes are properly diſtinguiſhed into ſimple, or 


ingle; and compound, or double. IE 
MickoscoPEs, f/irglc, are thole which conſiſt of a ſingle 
lens, or a fingle tpherulſt. 


MicrO53coPEES, compound, conſiſt of ſeveral lenſes duly | 
combined. As optics have been improved, other varieties 


have been contrived, in the forts of microſcopes : hence 
reflefling microſcopes, water microſcopes, &C. 

When, and by whom, micreſcopes Were lirſt invented, is 
not certainly known. Huygens tells us that one Dre- 
bell, a Dutchman, had the firſt micro/cope, in the year 


1021, and that he was reputed the inventor of it: though 


F. Fontana, a Neapolitan, in 1640, claims the iuvendon 
to himlelf, but dates it from the year 1618. As a tele- 
ſcope inverted is a microſcope, the dilcovery might caſily 
enough have ariſen from thence. | 


Nothing more is certain concerning microſcopes, than that 
they were firſt uſed in Germany about the year 1621. 


According to Borellus, they were invented by Zacharias | 


J«oſen, in conjunction with his ſon, who preſented the 
beſt microſcopes they had conſtructed to prince Maurice, 
and Atbert, archduke of Auſtria, William Borell, who 
gives this account in a letter to his brother Peter, lays, 
that when he was ambaſlador in England, in 1619, Cor- 
nelius Drebell ſhewed bim a microſcope, which he laid, 
was the ſame that the archduke had given bim, and had 
been made by Janſen himſelf. Borellus de vero Teleſcopii 
inventore, p. 35. See LENS. 8 
MiCROSCOPES, foundation and theory of fingle. If an object 
A5 (Tab. IV. Optics. fig. $0.) be placed in the focus of a 
fall convex lens, or a ſimple microſcope DE, and the 
eye be applied clole to the other ſide of the micro cope, 
the object will be ſeen diflintt, in an erect ſituation, and 


magnified in the ratio of the diſtance of the focus to the di- 


fiance wherein chjees are te be placed to be ſeen dijtinttly by 
the naked eye. | 


For the object AB being placed in the focus of the con- | 


vex lens D E, the rays iſſuing from the ſeveral. points 
thereof, after refraction, will be parallcl to each other : 
conſequently, the eye will ſee it d;/tinfly, by virtue of 
What is proved under the wotd TELESCOPE, 7 

Farther, ſince one of the rays A, proceeding from the 
point A, after refraction, becomes parallel to the incident 
ray; and therefore, {citing alide the thickneſs of the lens, 
is ſound directly againſt it; and the ſame holds true of 
all the other rays carried to the cye; the rays AF aud 
B F, to which the reſt coming from A and B are parallel, 
will enter the eye in the ſame manner as if they entered 
without paſſing through the lens; and will therefore ap- 
pear ercct, as if the lens were away. 

Lalfiy, it is manifeſt, that the object AB will be ſeen un- 


der the ſame angle as if viewed by the naked ce: bot 


fince it appears very diſtinct, whereas to the naked eye, 


: 
* 


at the ſame diſtance, it would appear extreme! 


VIC 


eon. 


ſuſcd; it is the ſame thing as if the object ſhoulq ſeem 


removed to the diſtance. F H, wherein it is viewed un 

equal diſtinAtneſs, and under the ſame anple : the __ 
meter of the object AB, therefore, will be to the ; «i 
rent diameter IK, as FC to F ; i. e. as the diſtan {a 
the focus of the lens to the diſtance wherein an en 
to be placed, in order to view it diſtincly. Since ih . 
fore, the interpoſition of the glaſs has no other fea 
than to render the appearance diſtin, by helpin = 
eye to increaſe the refraction of the rays in each Hor 
it is plain that the greater apparent magnitude is deer 
owing to a neater view than could be taken by the wo 


eye. 

Au ee in Dioptrics, prop. lix. p. 222, t N 
granted that an object, ſeen * 105 naked 3 
in its utmoſt diſtinctneſs when ſeen at the diſtance of ej "a 
digits, or tenths of a foot ; which agrees Pretty : . 
with the obſervations of others; who make theinearch 
limit of diſtinct viſion to be eight inches. So that if " 
glaſs be a ſmall round globule, whoſe focal diftance 5 
2 of an inch, this globule will magnify as 8 to , = 
as 160 to 1. 2 


MicroscoP ES, laws of ſingle. T. Simple microſcopes ma 


nity the diameter of the object AB in the ratio of fh 
diſtances of the focus FC to an interval of eight digi. 
e. gr. if the ſemidiameter of a lens, equally von qo 
both ſides, be half a digit, and conſequently its focal ti. 


ſtance the ſame: AB:IK :: 4 82:1: 163 that is, the 


diameter of the object will be increaſed in a ſedecuple 


proportion, or as fixteen to one. 2. Since the diſtance 
1 


FH is conſlant, viz. eight digits; by how much the di 
ſtance of the focus FC is ſmaller, ſo much the 055 
ratio will it bave to FH; conſequently the diameter of 
the object will be ſo much the more magnified. 3. Since 
in plano-convex lenſes, the diſtance of the focus is e wal 
to the diameter; and, in lenies equally convex on wy 
ſides, to the ſemidiameter: ſimple microſcopes will en. 
large the diameter ſo much the more, as they are ſeg. 
ments of imaller ſpheres, 4. If the diameter of the — 
vexities of a plano-convex lens, and a lens convex on 
both hides, be the ſame, viz. = 1; the diſtance of the 
focus of the firſt will be 1, of the ſecond 4: conſe— 
quently, the femidiameter of the object AB will be to 
the apparent one, in the firſt caſe, as 1 to 8; in the lat. 
ter, asf to 8; i. e. as 1to 16, A lens, therefore, con- 


vex on both ſides, magnifes twice as much as a plano- 


convex lens. | 

As the whole depends on the juſt and ſteady fitvation of 
objects with regard to the lens, various methods have 
been contrived to that end; whence we have ſeveral dif- 

ferent kinds of ſingle microſcopes. 'The moſt ſimple is as 

follows. 5 : 

1. AB (fg. 51.) is a little tube, to one of whoſe baſes, 

B C, is fitted a plain glaſs, to which an object, viz. a 

gnat, wing of an inſect, down, or the like, is applied; 

to the other baſe, A D, at a proper diſtance from the ob- 

ject, is applied a lens convex on both ſides, whoſe ſemi- 

diameter is about half an inch; the plain glaſs is turned 

to the ſun, or the light of a candle, and the object is 


| ſeen magnified; and if the tube be made to draw out, 
lenſes of different ſpheres may be uſed. 


Again, a lens, convex on both ſides, is incloſed in a 
cell AC, (fig. 52.) and by a ſcrew H is there faſtened : 


through the pedeſtal CD paſſes a long ſcrew, by meats 
_ whereof, and the female ſcrew I, a ſtyle or needle, fixed 


perpendicular to its extreme, is kept firm at any diſtance 
from the lens: in E is a lutle tube, on which, and cn 
the point G, the various objects are to be diſpoſed ; thus 
there may be lenſes of various ſpheres applied. 

2, But the micro/cope which is found to anſwer the end 
beſt, is Mr. Wiiſon's pocket mi.re/cope, which has nine 
diſierent magniſying glaſſes, eight of which may be uſed 


Vith two different inſtruments, for better applying them 


to various objects. One of theſe inſtruments is repre- 
ſented at AAB B (fig. 53.) and is made of ivory or brats; 
it has three thin braſs plates at E, and a ſpiral ſpring of 
ſteel-wire I within it; to one of the thin plates of brass 
is fixed a piece of leather F, with a ſmall furrow, G, both 
in the leather and braſs to which it is fixed : in one end 
of this inſtrument there is a long ſcrew D, with a con- 
vex glaſs C, placed in the end of it: in the other end of 
the inſtrument there is a hollow ſcrew 90; wherein any 
of the magnifying glaſſes, M, are ſcrewed, when the) 
are to be made uſe of. The nine different magnifying 


glaſſes are all ſet in ivory, eight of which are {«t in the 


manner exprefled at M. Ihe greateſt magnifier is marked 
upon the ivory, wherein it is ſer, with No 1, the next 
NY 2, and ſo on to N® 8; the ninth glaſs is not marked, 
but is ſet in the manner of a little barrel box of ivory, 
as at 6, At ee is a flat piece of ivory, whereof there ale 
eight belonging to this ſet of microſcopes (though any ya 

, wv. 


— 


MI 


F ho has a mind to keep a regiſter of objects may have 
as many of them as he pleaſes) ; in cach of them there are 
three holes fff, wherein three or more objects are 
placed between two thin glaſſes, or talcs, when they are 
to be uſed with the greater magnifiers. 
"The uſe of this inſtrument A ABB is this. Having taken 
the handle W from the inſtrument in fig. 54, and ſcrewed 
it upon the button 8, take one of your flat pieces of 
ivory ee, or {liders (if you pleaſe to call them ſo), and 
ſlide it betwixt the two thin plates of braſs at E, through 
the body of the microſcope, ſo that the object you intend 
to look upon be jult in the middle: remarking that you 


fartheit from the end AA; then you are to ſcrew into oo 
(the hollow ſcrew in the end of the body of your micro- 
ſcope) the yd, 4th, 5th, bth, or 7th magnifying glaſs 
M ; which being done, put the end AA cloſe to your 
eye, and while you are looking through your magnifying 
glaſs upon the object, you are to ſcrew in or out the long 
ſcrew D, which moving round upon the leather F, held 
tight to it by the ſpiral wire H, will bring your objeCt to 
the true diſtance ;z which you will know by ſeeing it 


part of the object, if you take hold of the end of the 
plate or ſlider ce, whereon the object lies, and move it 


part of the object you pleaſe; aud if that part of the ob- 


remember your end ſcrew D, can always biing it in, by 
ſcrewing it one way or the other. 


duſts, liquids, cryſtals of ſalts, ſmall inſects, ſuch as 
fleas, mites, &c. If they be inſects that will creep away, 
or ſuch objects as one intends to keep, they may be 


the ring that keeps in the glaſſes ff, where the object 
object between the two hollow ſides of them, and put 


or liquids, a ſmall drop of the liquid, or a little of the 
duſt laid on the outſide of the glaſs FF, and applicd as 
before, will be ſeen very eaſily p- e 


ing marked with a + upon the ivory wherein they are 
ſet, they are only to be uſed with thoſe plates or ſliders 
that are alſo marked with a +, wherein the objects are 
placed between two thin tales; becauſe the thickneſs of 
the glaſſes in the other plates or ſliders, hinders the object 
from approaching to the true diſtance from theſe greater 
magnifiers. 
with the former; only remember to be careful when you 
put in or pull out the plate or ſlider ee, whereon the ob- 


let it rub your magniſying glaſs; which is done by un- 
ſcrewing a little the end ſcrew D, when you put in or 
pull out your plate, or move it from one object to an- 
— | | | 


of the arterics and veins, in the tranſparent parts of 
ſiſhes tails, &c. there are two glaſs tubes, the one bigger 


is to be put; when theſe tubes are to be uſed, you are to 


until the tube g g can be received eaſily into that little 
cavity G of the braſs plate faſtened to the leather F, un- 
der the other two thin plates of braſs at E. When the 
tail of your fiſh lies flat to the glaſs tube, ſet it oppoſite 
to your magnifying-glaſs, and by ſcrewing in or out your 
end ſcrew D, as is ſaid before, you may eaſily bring it to 


pleaſure, 


If you would ſee the blood circulate in a frog's foot, 
chooſe ſuch a ſrog as will juſt go into your tube ; then 
with a little (tick expand the hinder foot of the frog, aud 
apply it cloſe to the fide of the tube, obſerving that no 


foot ; and when you have it at the juſt diſtance, by means 
of the ſcrew D, as aboveſaid, you will ſee the rapid mo- 
tion of the blood in its veſſels, which are very numerous, 


frog's toes. For this object the gth and 5th magnihers 
will do very well; but you may ſee the circulation in the 
tals of water-newts with the 6th and 7th glaſſes, becauſe 
the globules of the blood of thoſe newts are as big again 
as the globules of the blood of frogs or ſmall fiſh, as has 
been taken notice of in Ne 280 of the Philoſophical 
TranſaQtions, p. 1184. | 

he circulation cannot ſo well be ſeen by the firlt, ſe- 


bo 


put that fide of the plate ee, where the braſs rings are | 


clearly and diſtinQly : but ſince in the greater mag- 
 nifiers you can ſee but a ſmall part of the object, viz. the 
legs or claws of a flea ; while you are looking upon any | 


_ gently, you may ſee the whole object ſucceſſively, or any | 


| Aſter this manner may be ſeen all tranſparent objects, 


placed between the two regilter glaſſes fF. For by tak- 
ing out (with the point of a pen-knife or ſmall plyers) 


lies, they will fall out of themſelves ; ſo you may lay the 


the ring in as it was before; but if the objects be duſts 


But the manner of uſing them is the ſame 


ject lies, or move it from one object to another, not to 


For ſeeing the circulation of the blood at the extremities 


unſcrew the end ſcrew D in the body of the micro/cope, 


part of the frog hinders the light from coming on its 


| 


; ject you deſign to look upon be out of the true diſtance, | 


As to che firſt, ſecond, and third magnifying glaſſes, be- 


and the other leſſer, as expreſſed at gg, wherein the blh | 


the true diſtance, and ſee the blood circulate with great | 


in the tranſparent thin membrane that is between the | 


cond, and third magnifiers, becaule the thickneſs of the | 


M 1c 


glaſs tube wherein the fiſh lies, binders the apprgath of 
the object to the focus of the magnifying glaſs. 
The other inſtrument (Ag. 54.) is made of braſs or prince's 
metal, with joints PPP to turn eaſily any way, and with 
a Te ro of tongs G G, which open at the points K; 
by preſſing together the two heads of the pins II, for 
taking up of objects. At the other end of theſe tongs 
G G, is ſcrewed on a round piece of block wood H, with 
a piece of ivory let into it, lor placing opake objects on, 
according to their difference of colour; Upon the end 
L there is a ſcrew, upon which the glaſs þ ſet in the 
barrel-box may be ſcrewed. When the other glaſſes are 
to be uſed, there is a ring R of braſs to be ſcrewed on 
the end L, into which ring all the other glaſſes M, may 
be ſcrewed. So when any object is taken up in the 
points of the tongs K, or laid upon the othef end H, it 
may very eaſily (as one who ſees the inſtrument will per- 
ceive) be applied to the true focal diſtance of any of the 
glaſſes M, by the help of the joints PPP, and by means 
of the ſcrew C, with the wheel D, which being regu- 
_ lated by a ſpring N, will bring the object to the exact 
diſtance for diſtinct viſion. | | 
Lhe glaſs placed in the manner of a barrel box at þ, is 
only to be uſed with the brafs inſtrument (or in your 
hand) being the leaſt magniſier for greater objects, ſuch 
as fleas and common inſects, &c. remembering to put the 
hole h next to your eye. | | | 
In the viewing objects, one ought to be careful not to 
binder the light from falling on them, by the hat, pe- 
ruke, or any other thing, eſpecially in looking at opake 
objects; for nothing can be teen with the belt of glaſſes, 
. unleſs the objeck be at a due diſtance, with a ſufficient 
light. The beſt lights for the plates or fliders, where the 
object lies between the two glaſſes; is a clear ſky-light, 


or where the ſun ſhines on any white thing, or the re- 


flexion of the light from a looking-glaſs. The light of 
a candle is likewiſe good for the viewing of very ſmall 
objects, though it be a little uneaſy to thoſe who are not 
praCtited in mzcro/copes to find it out. The only uſe of 
the convex lens at C is to collect the light into a nar- 
rower compaſs where it falls upon the object, after it has 
paſſed through a moderate hole in the leather F. 
For the convenience of thoſe who would draw, or make 
any ſketches or deligns of microſcopical objects, they may 
alſo have a pedeſtal to fix the two inſtruments above 
defcribed, and make them ſtationary to any convenient 
light. This pedeſtal may be placed on a table, and after 
the object and light are fixed, as many perſons as pleaſe 
may view the object without any trouble or difficulty in 
finding the light. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. iv. p. 199, &c. 
What has been ſaid hitherto, is to be under{tood of /enti- 
cular microſcepes ; for ſpherical ones, their doctrine will 
be underſtood from what follows, WT 
If an object AB (g. 55.) be placed in the focus of a 
glaſs ſpherule F, and the eye be behind it, e. gr. in the 
focus G; the object will be ſeen diſtinct, in an ere ſitu- 
ation, and magnified, as to its diameter, in a ratio of + 
ol the diameter E I. to the diſtance at which objects are 
to be placed to be ſeen diſtinctly with the naked eye. 


Ihe firit part of the propoſition is proved in the fame man- 


ner of ſpheres, as of lenſes. As, then, a good eye ſees 
an object diſtinctly at the diſtance of eight digits, a glaſs 
ſpherule will enlarge the diameter of an object in a ratio 
of z of the diameter to 8 digits. Suppole, then, the 
diameter of the ſpherule E x4 of a digit, CE will be 
Sr and FEZ; and therefore FC = Tir 
Conſequently, the true diameter of an object to its ap- 
parent one is in the ratio of 23 to 8; 1. e. as 3 to 320, 
or as 1 to 106 nearly. | | 
Now a lens, convex on both ſides, increaſes the diameter 
in a ratio of the ſemidiameter to the ſpace of eight di- 
gits; wherefore 5 having a leſs ratio to 8 than 4, if a 
lens and a ſphere have the ſame diameter, the former 
will magnify more than the latter; and, pretty much at- 
er the ſame manner, it may be ſhewn, that a ſphere, of a 
leſs diameter, magnifies more than another of a large 

one: -: 
For the methods of caſting little glaſs ſpherules for Mick 0- 
scorEs, there are various. The tirft perſon who im- 
proved ſingle micro/copes by uling ſmall globules of plats, 
made by melting them in the flame of a candle, was 
Hartſocker, who thus diſcovered the animalcula in ſe— 
mine maſculino, and laid the foundation of a new ſyſtem 
of GENERATION, Wolſius deſcribes the following me- 
thod of making globules of this kind: a ſmall piece of 
very fine glaſs, {ticking to the wet point of a ſteel needle, 
is to be applied to the extreme bluilh part of the flame of 
a lamp, or which is better, to the flame of a ſpitit of 
wine, to prevent its being blackened : being there melted 
and run into a little round drop, it is to be removed from 
the flame, upon which it inſtantly ceaſes to be fluid z fold- 
ing, then, a chin plate of brats, and making very ſmall 
: imooth 


MIC 


ſmooth perforations, ſo as not to leave any roughneſs on 
the ſurfaces; and, farther, ſmoothing them over, to pre- 

vent any glaring, fit the ſpherule between the plates 

againſt the apertures, and put the whole in a frame, with 

objects convenient for obſervation. ; 

Mr. Adams gives another method, thus: take a piece of 

fine window-glaſs, and raiſe it, with a diamond, into as 

many lengths as you think needful, not exceeding an 

eighth of an inch in breadth; then holding one of thoſe 

lengths between the fore-finger and the thumb of each 

hand, over a very fine flame, till the glaſs begins to ſoften, 

draw it out till it be as fine as a hair, and break ; then, 

applying each of the ends into the pureſt part of the 

flame, you have two ſpheres preſently, which you may 

make larger, or leſs, at pleaſure : if they ſtay long in the 

flame, they will have ſpots; ſo they muſt be drawn out 
immediately after they are turned round. As to the 
ſtem, break it off as near the ball as poſſible 3 and, lodg- 
ing the remainder of the ſtem between the plates, by 
drilling the hole exactly round, all the protuberances are 


* 


buried between the plates; and the microſcope performs 


to admiration. 
Mr. Butterfield, in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 141, recom- 
mends, for making glaſs globules clear and without ſpecks, 
the flame of a lamp, made with rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and inſtead of a cotton wick fine filver-wire, doubled 
like a ſkain of thread; then having beaten ſome fine glaſs 
to powder, and waſhed it clean, he directs to take alittle 
of it upon the ſharp point of a filver needle, wetted with 
ſpittle, and to hold it in the flame, turning it about till it 
melts, and becomes quite round. When many globules 
are thus formed, he rubs them with ſoft leather; and 
having ſeveral ſmall pieces of thin braſs plates, twice as 
long as they are broad, he doubles them up into the form 
of a ſquare, and puſhes a fine hole through the middle of 
them; and having rubbed off the burr about the holes 
with a whetſtone, and blackened the infide of the plates 
with the ſmoke of a candle, he places a globule between 
the two holes, and tacks the plates together with two or 
three rivets, | 1 5 
After theſe manners may ſpheres be made much ſmaller 
than any lens; fo that the beſt ſingle microſcopes, or thoſe 
Which magnify the moſt, are made thereof. For ſuppole 
the diameter of a ſpherule to be +5 of a digit, the di- 
ſtance of its focus will be 35; and therefore its real dia- 
meter to its apparent one, as 32 + z43 that is, as 24 to 


8, or as 3 to 512; or, laſtly, as 1 to 170. The ſurface | 


of an object, therefore, will be increaſed by it in the 


proportion of 1 to 28900, and its bulk in a ratio of 1 to | 


4913000. : | 
Mr. Leewenhoeck and M. Muſchenbroeck have ſuc- 


ceeded very well in ſpherical micro/copes ; and the appa- | 


ratus of the Jatter is much commended ; but we forbear 
any deſcriptions thereof; it being eaſy for any, who con- 
ſiders the ſtructure of thoſe conſiſting of lenſes, to con- 
ceive how thoſe of ſpheres may be contrived. | 

Mr. Leewenhoeck's microſcopes were all ſingle ones; each 


of them conliſting of a ſmall double convex glaſs ſet in | 


ſocket, between two filver plates, rivetted together, and 
pierced with a ſmall hole; and the object was placed on 
the point of a needle, ſo contrived, as to be placed at any 
diſtance from the lens. If the objects were ſolid, he 
faſtened them with glue; and if they were fluid, or, on 


other accounts, required to be ſpread on glaſs, he placed | 


them on a ſmall piece of Muſcovy talc, or glaſs blown 


very thin, which he afterwards glued to his needle. He | 
had, however, a difterent apparatus for viewing the cir- | 
culation of the blood, which he could fix to the ſame mi- 


cr5ſcopes. Thoſe which he bequeathed to the Royal So- 


ciety were contained in a ſmall Indian cabinet, in the 


drawers of which were thirteen little boxes or caſes, in 


each of which were two microſcopes, neatly fitted up in 


ſilver; and both the glaſs and the apparatus were made 
with his own hands, The greateſt magnifier among theſe 
enlarged the diameter of an object about 160 times. 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. vi. p. 129, &c. Id. vol. viii. p. 


422 | 
be ſmalleſt globules, and conſequently the greateſt mag- | 
nifiers for ayer ei that have yet been executed, were | 


made by F. Di Torre of Naples, who, in 1765, ſent 
jour of them to the Royal Society. The largeſt of them 
was only two Paris points in diameter, and is ſaid to 
magniſy the diameter of an object 640 times; the ſe- 
cond was the ſize of one Paris point, magnifying the dia- 
meter 1280 times, and the third no more than one half 
of a Paris point, or the 144th part of an inch in dia- 
meter, and was ſaid to magnify the diameter of an ob- 
ject 2560 times, and conſequently the ſquare of ſuch a dia- 
meter 6,553,600 times. But ſince the focus of a glaſs 
globule is at the diſtance of one-fourth of its diameter, 


and, therefore, that of the third globule of Di Torre, 


M 1 C 


from the object, it muſt be with the utmoſt difficulty 
that globules ſo minute as theſe can be employed to any 
_ purpoſe 3 and Mr. Baker, to whoſe examination they 
were referred, conſiders them as matters of curioſity x... 
ther than of real uſe. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lv. p. 246. vol. 
Ivi. p. 67, &c. For an account of obſervations made with 
theſe globules on the blood, ſee BLooD, 
Mi1croscope, water. Mr. S. Gray, and, after him, Wol. 
fins, and others, have contrived water-microſcopes, eon. 
fiſting of ſpherules, or lenſes of water, inſtead of plaſs, 
fitted up ſomewhat after the manner of thoſe above men- 
tioned (as ſpheres of water may be likewiſe uſed inſtead 
of glaſs in any of the common microſcopes.) But ſince 
the diſtance of the focus of a lens or ſphere of water is 
greater than that of one of glaſs (the ſpheres whereof 
they are ſegments being the ſame), water-micreſcopes, mag- 
nify leſs, and ate therefore leſs eſteemed than thoſe of 
glaſs. The ſame Mr, Gray firſt obſerved, that a ſmall 
drop or hemiſpherule of water, held to the eye by candle. 
light or moonlight, without any other apparatus, mag- 
nified the animalcula contained in it, vaſtly more than 
any other microſcope. The reaſon is, that the rays, coming 
from the interior ſurſace of the firſt hemiſphere, are te- 
flected ſo as to fall under the ſame angle on the ſurface 
of the hind hemiſphere, to which the eye is applied, as if 
they came from the focus of the ſpherule ; whence they 
are propagated to the eye in the ſame manner as if the 
objects were placed without the ſphetule in its focus. 
Hollow glaſs ſpheres, of the diameter of about half a di- 
git, filled with ſpirit of wine, are frequently uſed for mi- 
creſcopes; but they do not magnify near ſo much. 
M1cROsCOPES, theory of compound, or double. Suppoſe an 
object glaſs ED, fg. 56. No 1.) the ſegment of a very 
_ ſphere, and the object A B placed without the fo- 
cus F, | | 
Suppoſe an eye-glaſs G H, convex on both ſides, and the 
ſegment of a ſphere greater (though not too great) than 
that of DE; and let it be ſo diſpoſed behind the object, 
as that if CF: CL:: CL: CK; the focus of the eye- 
glaſs may be in K. ke EO | 9 
Laſtly, ſuppoſe LK: LM:: LM: LI. 
If, then, O be the place wherein an object is ſeen diſtin 
with the naked eye; the eye, in this caſe, being placed in 
I, will ſee the object A B diſtinctly, in an inverted fitu- 
ation, and magnified in a compound ratio of MK to 
LK, and LC to CO; as is proved from the laws of di- 
Optrics z i. e. the image itſelf is larger than the object, 
and we are able to view it diſtinctly at a leſs diſtance. 
E. g. If the image be twenty times larger than the ob- 
ject, and by the help of the eye-glaſs we are able to view 
it five times nearer than we could have done with the 
naked eye, it will, on both theſe accounts, be magnified 
5 times 20, or 100 times. „ 
M1CROSCOPES, /awvs of double. 1. The more an object is 
magnified by the microſcope, the leſs is its feld, i. e. the 
leſs of it it takes in at one view. 8 tk 
2. To the ſame eye-glaſs may be ſucceſſively applied ob- 
jeCt-glafles of various ſpheres, ſo as that both the entire 
objects, but leſs magnified, and their ſeveral parts, much 
more magnified, may be viewed through the ſame micro- 
_ ſcope. In which caſe, on account of the different diſtance 
of the image, the tube LK, in which the lenſes are 
fitted, ſhouid be made to draw out. For the proportion 
of the objeCt-glaſs to the eye-glaſs, ſome eommend the 
ſubduple ratio, and ſome the ſubſeſquiſextile. De Chales 
will have the ſemidiameter of the convexity of the object- 
' glaſs to be 3 of a digit, or, at moſt, Z; in the eye glaſs 
an entire digit, or even 14. Cheruhin makes the ſemi- 
diameter of the object-glaſs 2, 7, or J of a digit; the 
ſemi-diameter of the eye-glaſs 14, or 11 of a digit. 
55 Since it is proved, that the diſtance of the image LK 
rom the object-glaſs D E will be greater, if another lens, 
concave on both ſides, be placed before its focus; it fol- 
lows, that the object will be magnified the more, if ſuch 
a lens be here placed between the object-glaſs DE, and 
the eye-glaſs GH. Such a microſcope is much commend- 
ed by Conradi, who uſed an object-lens, convex on both 
ſides, whoſe ſemidiameter was two digits, its aperture 
equal to a muſtard- ſeed; a lens, concave on both ſides, 
12, or at moſt 16 digits; and an eye glaſs, convex on 
both ſides, of 6 digits. | | 
4. Since the image is projected to the preater diſtance, 
the nearer another Jens, of a ſegment of a larger ſphere, 
is brought to the object-glaſs; a microſcope may be com- 
poſed of three lenſes, which will magnify prodigioully. 
'5. From theſe conſiderations it follows, that the object 
will be magnified the more, as the eye-glaſs is the ſeg- 
ment of a ſmaller ſphere ; but the field of viſion will be 
the greater, as the ſame is a ſegment of a larger ſphere- 
If, then, two eye-glaſles, the one a ſegment of a larger, 
the other of a ſmaller ſphere, be ſo combined, as that 


above mentioned, only the 570th part of an inch diſtant 


| the object appearing very near through them, i. e. not 
farther 


farther diſtant than the focus of the firſt, be yet diltin®t ; 
the object, at the ſame time, will be exceedingly mag- 
nified, and the field of viſion much greater then if only 
one lens was uſed ; and the object will be {ill more mag- 
nified, and the field enlarged, if both the object and eye- 
glaſs be double. But in regard an object appears dim, 
when viewed through ſo many glaſſes, part of the rays 
being reflected in paſſing through each, the multiplying 
of lenſes is not adviſeable; and the belt, among com- 


laſs and two eye-glalles. 


that in moſt of his obſervation he uſed a microſcope 
of this kind, with a middle eye-glaſs of a conſiderable 
diameter, when he wanted to ſee much of the object at 
one view, and took it out when he would examine the 


ears. . 3 
| For a microſcope of three lenſes, De Chales commends an 
object glaſs of 3 or 4 of a digit; and the firſt eye glaſs 


jcct-glaſs and eye-glaſs about twenty lines. | 
an excellent Aro Ripe, the object-glaſs whereof was half 
a digit, and the two eye-glaſſes (which were placed very 


their {pbere about a digit and a half, or at molt two, 


did the ſame, only that the convexites did not quite 
touch. Zahnius made a binocular microſcope, wherein 
both eyes were uſed, 


hibit a fallacious appearance, by repreſenting convex ob- 
jects concave, and vice verſa. See Phil. Tranſ. NY 456, 
p. 387. 


| deſerve to be remembered; the moſt commodious double 
microſcope is of his contrivance. In this the eye-glaſs is 


at At; B is the cover or lid, to keep out the duſt from 
the eye-glaſs W; X is the place of the eye, W a ſcrew 
| where the eye-glaſs lies; A 1 a ſcrew where the middle 


A 2 is disjoined from the inner one, of the ſame length; 


till in it, having ſix partitions to hold ſo many ſeveral 
object-glaſſes, one magnifying more than another, and 


I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; theſe partitions are alſo marked 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6; the other part of the drawer ſerves to hold 


objects upon, as black upon white, and white objects on 
black. L, M, is a braſs ball and ſocket, on which the 


any poſition for the light. K, O, a ſquare braſs pillar, 


means of the collar E, into which the arm D (holding 


ing up and down on the pillar K, O, having a ſmall ſcrew 
H, by which it is, as occaſion ſerves, fixcd faſt to the 
ſaid pillar, at any height. I a large braſs nut, in whoſe 
centre is a female ſcrew, fitted to the male ſcrew F, 
which is fixed on the collar E; by the turning of which 
nut I (the collar G being firſt fixed to the pillar by the 
ſerew H) the microſcope is raiſed up or down on the pil- 
lar, and made to come nearer or go farther from the ob- 


axis of the microſcope is always kept perpendicular to that 
point of the obſecl 

that here is not the inconvenience which occurs in other 
glaſſes of often loſing the ſight of the object, by ſcrew- 


plate fixed in a braſs frame, whoſe arm N N is fixed to 
the pillar by means of the nut O. The arm NN hath 
It in a flit, by which it is eaſily put on, or taken off the 
Pillar, and by which it may be red upon it at any di- 
ſtance. P a ſmall fiſh lying on the glaſs plate, that the 
circulation of the blood may be ſeen in- the end of the 
tail-fin, at c. Ra convex glaſs, by whoſe help a bright 
ipot of light is brought from a candle at 8, ſtanding on 
the ground, while the microſcope ſtands on the edge of a 
table or. ſtool, which ſpot of light c ſerves to render the 
Circulation more conſpicuous. V a lead coffin to be put 


on the bſh, to hinder it from ſpringing away, and niov- 
Vol. III. Ne 226. 8 


and their convexities touching each other within the 
ſpace of half a line. Euſtichius de Divinis, inſtead of | 
an ovjeCt-gials convex on both ſides, uſed two plano- 
convex lenſes, whoſe convexities touched; Grindelius 


MicRoscopE, firudture or mechaniſm of a double. The in- 
guſtry and addreſs of cur countrymen, Mr Marſhal, here | 


glaſs lies; A 2 the draw, where the outermoſt tube A 


fixed in braſs cells ready to ſcrew on at C, and marked 


ound microſcopes, are thoſe which conſiſt of one objeQt- | 


©. Hooke tells us, in the preface to bis Micrography, 


{mall parts of an object more accurately; for the fewer 
reſractions there ate, the more light and clear the object | 


he makes 2 or 21 digits; the diſtance between the ob- 
Conradi had 


| near) four digits; but it anſwered beſt, when, in lieu of | 
the objecl-glaſs, he uſed two glaſſes, cotiyex on both ſides, | 


It is obſerved that compound microſcopes ſometimes ex- 


at W (fig. 57. the objeQ-glaſs at C, the middle glaſs | 


Z the frame or baſis on which the microſcope ſtands firm ; | | 
T a ſmall drawer in the frame or baſis, with a ledge or 


the objeck-plate a; a pair of ſmall nippers 6, to take up, | 
or handle any object conveniently; another object- plate 

d, having one fide white and the other black, to fix your | 
| Whole body of the microſcope is moveable, ſo as to lie in| 


on which the microſcope is moveable up and down, by | 


the microſcope) is continued, G another braſs collar flid- | 


ject Pe; and, which is alſo a very great advantage, the | 


„ Over which it was firſt placed; ſo| 


ing the glaſs C higher or lower. P Q is a glaſs objeCt- | 


inwards or outwards along the flit i in the 


upon the eye. | | 
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ing his tail out of the light. 1, 2, 3» 4, 5. 6, are marks 
on the pillar K O, to ſhew the reſpective diſtances of the 
object-glaſs from the object you look upon, according as 
the objeCt-glaſſes you make uſe of maguify more or leſs. 
Thus, for inſtance, if you uſe the objeQ-glaſs 5 or 6 
(either of which will ſhew the circulation of the blood) 
you mult fix the upper edge of the collar E, at the mark 
5 or 6 on the pillar.' And then the microſcope will be 
very near its exact diſtance from the object; lo that by a 
ſmall turn or two of the nut I one way or the other, to 


be found by trial, you may ſoon fit it exactly to your 
own eye. | 


By this microſcope liquors alſo may be very commodiouſly 


examined; for if you place a ſmall drop of any liquor on 
the glaſs plate, juſt in the middle of the ſpot of light c, 
the parts of it will become very viſible, and its animalcula, 
if it have any, will be diſcovered. And thus may the 
eels in vinegar, the ſmall creatures in black paper water, 
or in waters where wheat, barley, &c. has been inſuſed, 
the eels and other {mall living creatures in puddle-warter, 
be as plainly ſeen as by almoſt any other microſcope. 

In the microſcope, in which the objects are illuminated by 
reflection, made by Mr. Culpeper and Mr. Scarlet, as 


an improvement of Mr. Marſhal's, the inner tube, a6, 


(fig. 58.) which flides in the outer cd, holds all the 
glaiſes. Phe eye-glaſs is at aa, the broad middle glaſs 
at 6 b, and the object glaſs, being ſet in a button at e, is 
ſcrewed upon the end of a narrower tube fg; which 
being fixed in the baſe of the inner tube, paſſes freely 
through a hole in the baſe of the outer. The buttons 
that contain the ſeveral objeQt-glaſſes are marked 1, 2, 3. 


&c. and the convexity of the inner tube is alſo marked 


with dotted circles, numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. in order to 
bring that circle to coincide with the mouth cc of the 
outer tube, whoſe number is the ſame as that of the ob- 
ject-glaſs then made uſe of. But if the object does not 
yet appear quite diſtinct, the button e upon the ſnout 


In mult be gradually unſcrewed, to bring the glaſs nearer 


to the object placed below it. Of theſe glaſſes the greater 
magnifiers are known by their having ſmaller apertures. 
The baſe 4 of the outer tube is ſupported by three braſs 


Pillars, fixed into a wooden pedeſtal Y; and a little below | 


the oject-glaſs f, a circular plate i +1 is lodged like a 


| ſtage between the pillars, three ſemicircular notches be- 


ing cut in its circumference to reccive the pillars; and to 
reſt upon three rings that ſurround them. Three ſmall 
brals circles m u, with holes through the middle of them, 
are to be placed over the hole + in the middle of che 
{tage ; and then the ivory plate o may be put between the 
two uppermoſt of theſe circles, which are preſſed toge- 
ther by a ſpiral ſpringing wire lodged between the two 
undermoſt; the two outermoſt being held together by 
three ſmall pillars paſſing through three holes in the cit- 
cumference of the middle circle, For viewing the cir- 


culation of the blood, the button p, on the under ſide of 


the frame of a broad plane glaſs qr, being put through 
a ſlit i, made in the ſtage, a ſmall braſs plate 3, under the 


| ſtage, mult be ſhoved inwards, till a ſmaller ſlit in it em- 


braces the neck of the ſaid button; and then the fiſh be- 
ing laid upon this glaſs, and covered with the coffin 7, 
its tail may be brought exactly under the object-glaſs by 
turning the glaſs þ q about the button, or 1 ſhoving it 
age. The 
circular object- plate v x has a like button in its center, to 
be put into the ſame flit as before; and then the different 
objects, placed between two tales in the holes made 
round the circumference of the plate, may be viewed 
ſucceſſively by turaing the plate about its centre. 
All theſe tranſparent objects ate illumininated extremely 
well in this microſcope, either by candle- light or ſky-light 
reflected upwards from a concave looking glaſs y z, placed 
in a frame from the center H of the pedeſtal. While you 
are viewing the object through the microſcope, turn this 
concave upon its horizontal poles y, z, and you will ſoon 
find out that poſition of it wherein it reflects the moſt 
light through the hole & upon the object; and this hap- 
pens when it reflects the rays very obliquely. Opake 
objects, when laid upon a black ebony or a white ivory 
plate, put into the hole + upon the ſtage, may be illu- 
minated by candle-light tranſmitted through a double 
convex lens ag; the foot y, of the frame agy, in which 
it turns, being put into the hole / in the ſtage. The 
candle muſt be placed in a line drawn from the object 
through the middle of this lens, at ſuch a diſtance from 
it as ſhall cauſe the ſpot of light upon the objeQ-plate to 
be the narroweſt. By day-light this lens gives little or 
no advantage to the direct {ky light. Fo 
To fit microſcopes, as well as TELESCOPRKS, to ſhort- 
fighted eyes, the objeCt-glaſs and the eye-glaſs muſt be 
placed a little nearer together, ſo that the rays of each 
pencil may not emerge parallel, buc may fall diverging 
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Mickoscopg, refleFing, is properly that which magui- 
ſies by reflection, as the above mentioned ones do by rea- 
fraction. | 
The ſtrudl ure of ſuch a microſcope may be conceived thus 
near the focus of a concave ſpeculum, AB (Hg. 59. 
place a minute object C, that its image may be formed 
| let than itſelf in D; to the ſpeculum join a lens, con- 
vex on both ſides, L F, fo as the image D may be in its 
focus. 
"The eye will here ſee the image inverted, but diſtinct, 
and enlarged; conſequently, the object will be larger 
than if viewed through the lens alone. 
The inventor of this micro/cope is the great fir I. New- | 
ton; but the objects appear dim in it. 
Any teleſcope is converted into a microſcope, by removing 
the objecl-glaſs to a greater diſtance from the eye-glaſs. 
And ſince the diſtance of the image is various, according 
to the diſtance of the object from the focus; and it is 
magnified the more, as its diſtance from the objeQ-glaſs 
is greater; the ſame teleſcope may be ſucceſhvely con- 
' verted into microſcopes, which magnify the object in dif- 
ferent degrees. 
The conſtruction of this microſcope is more particularly 
explained in g. 60. in which, inſtead of the lens dee f, 
there is placed a ſmall ſpeculum de /; fo that the object 
a4, being placed above it, ata little greater diſtance from 
the focus g, has its image A CB, formed by reflection, as 
in the other caſe it was by refraction, through the lens | 
d f. Now if we ſuppoſe the focal diſtance of the object 
ſpeculum de f and lens def the ſame, the effect of the 
microſcope in other reſpects will be the ſame alſo. | 
For the diſtance of the object a b above the ſpeculum, 
will be equal to the diſtance of the object a b below the 
lens, in order that the image may be formed at the ſame 
diſtance Ce. The poſition of the object will be invert- 
ed; for all the rays flowing from the point a, will be 
reflected by the ſpeculum to the point A, in the ſame 
manner as if they came by refraction through the lens, 
from the point a. Thus the part b in the object will be | 
reflected to the focus B in the image, which, therefore, 
is inverted. The power of - magnifying will alſo be the 
ſame in this and in the reflefting TELESCOPE of a ſimilar 
conſtruction. For ſince the image A B and the object 
a b are ſeen under equal angles from the vertex e of the 
ſpeculum, the triangles ae b and AeB will be ſimilar, 
and therefore AB:ab;:Ce: ce; but in the other it is 
AB: ab:: Ce: ce. But the latter ratio of theſe analo- 
gies is the ſame in both, and conſequently the ſirſt is ſo too. 
This microſcope is not fo eaſy to manage as the common 
fort. For viſion by reflection, as it is much more perfea, 
ſo it is far more difficult than that by refraction. Nor is 
this get a” of ſo uſeful for any but very ſmall or tranſ- 
parent objects. For the object, being between the ſpecu- 
lum and image, would, if it were large and opake, pre- 
vent a due reflexion. | | | 
In Dr. Smith's reflecting microſcope there are two reflect- 
ing mirrors, one concave and the other convex, and the 
image is viewed by a lens. To explain it, let A D, (fig. 


—_—_ —•— 


61.) be a large concave ſpeculum, and ad a ſmall con- 


vex one, each perforated in the middle with the holes 
BC, bc. Both theſe are ſegments of the ſame ſphere, 


or ground on tools of an equal radius; viz. of two inches | 
that ſo the focal diſtance of each ſpeculum may be juſt | 


one inch. | Gp | 
Theſe two ſpeculums are placed at the diſtance of about 
I: inch from each other that ſo an object O PQ, being 
placed a little below the ſmaller ſpeculum, might be be- 


tween the focus F and center E of the larger ſpeculum. 


Things thus circumſtanced, the rays P A, P D, which 
flow IS 2 P in the object, on the ſpeculum. 
AD will be reflected towards a focus p, where an image 
o % would be formed, if the rays were not intercepted 
by the con vex ſpeculum ad; and the point p being nearer 


| than its focus f, the rays Aa, D d, which tend or con- 


verge towards it, will be reflected to a focus P, where 
the laſt image, O P ©, will be formed, to be viewed 
through the N G, by the eye at IJ. 

This microſcope, though far from being executed in the 
beſt manper, Fel eng Dr. Smith ſays, nearly as well 
as the very belt refracting microſcopes; ſo that he did not 
doubt but that it would have excelled them, if it had been 
executed properly. Dr. Smith's own account of this in- 
ſtrument may be ſeen in his Optics, Remarks, p. 94. 


 *M1cRoSCOPF, „lar, called alſo the camera obſcura micro- 


ſcope, was invented by Mr. Lieberkuhn in 193g or 1739, 
and is compoſed of a tube, a looking-glaſs, a convex lens, 
and a Wilſon's m:cro/cope. The tube (fig. 62) is braſs, 
near two inches in diameter, fixed in a circular collar of 
mahogany, with a groove on its periphery on the outſide, 
denoted by 2, 3, and connected by a cat-gut to the pul- 
ley 4 on the upper part; which turning round at plea- 
fure, py the pin 5 within, in a ſquare frame, may be ad- 


| the frame by hinges, on the ſides that goes without the 


The Microscort for opake objects was allo invented by M. 


juſted eaſily to a hole in the ſhutter of a window, by the 


ſcrews 1, 1, in ſuch a manner that no light can paſs into 
the room but through the aforeſaid tube. Faſtened to 


window, is a looking-glaſs G, which, by means of a joint. 
ed braſs-wire, 6, 7, andthe ſcrew H 8, coming through 
the frame, may be moved either vertically or horizon- 
tally, to throw the ſun's rays through the braſs tube into 
the darkened room. The end of the braſs tube without 
the ſhutter has a convex lens, 5, to collect the Tays, 
thrown on it by the glaſs G, and bring them to a focus 
in the other part, where D is a tube fliding in and out, 
to adjult the object to a due diſtance from the ſocus; 
and to the end G of another tube F, is ſerewed one of 
Wilſon's fimple pocket microſcops, containing the object 
to be magnified in a flider ; and by the tube F, ſliding on 
the ſmall end E of the other tube D, it is brought to a 
true focal diſtance. 
The ſolar microſcope has been introduced into the ſmall 
aud portable, as well as the large CAMERa %/crra; and 
if the image be received upon a piece of half-ground 
glaſs, ſhaded from the light of the ſun, it will be ſuſhi- 
ciently viſible. M. Lieberkubn made conſiderable im- 
provements in his ſolar m:croſcope, particularly in adapt- 
ing it to the view of opake objects; and M. Apinus, 
Nov. Com. Petrop. vol. ix. p. 326, has contrived, by 
throwing the light upon the foreiide of any object, be- 
fore it is tranſmitted through the object lens, to repreſent 
with equal advantage all kinds of objects by it. Ln this 
improvement, the body of the common folar microſcope is 
retained, and only an addition made of two braſs plates, 
CA and B A (g. 63.) joined by a hinge, and kept at 
a proper diſtance by a ſcrew. A ſection of thele plates, 
and of all the neceflary parts of the inftrument, may be 
ſeen in fig. 64. where c, a, repreſent rays of the ſun 
converging from the illuminating lens, and falling upon 
the mirror 4%, which is fixed to the nearer of the braſs 
plates. From this they are thrown upon the object at 
e and thence are tranſmitted through the object lens 
at K, and a perforation in the farther plate, upon a 
ſcreen, as uſual. The uſe of the ſcrew n is to vary the 
diſtance of the two plates, and thereby to adjuſt the 
mirror to the object with the greateſt exatnels. For 
Mr. Euler's Fer ar of introducing viſion by reflected 
light iato this micorſcope, fee MAGic lantern. 


Liebeikuhn about the fame time with the former, and 
remedies the inconvenience of having the dark fide of 
an object next the eye; for by means of a concave ſpe- 
culum of ſilver, highly poliſhed, in whoſe center a mag- 
nifying lens is placed, the object is ſo ſtrongly illumi- 
nated, that it may be examined with eaſe. A conve- 
nient apparatus of this kind, with four different ſpecu- 
lums and magnifiers of different powers, was brought to 
perfection by Mr. Cuff. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 458. F 9. 
MICROSCOPIC e. All things too minute to be 
viewed diſtinctly by the naked eye, are proper objects for 
the microſcope. Dr. Hooke has diſtinguiſhed them to be 
exceeding {mall bodies, exceeding ſmall pores, or ex- 
ceeding ſmall motions, 
Exceeding ſmall bodies muſt either be the parts of larger 
bodies, or things, the whole of which is exceedingly mi- 
nute, ſuch as ſmall ſeeds, inſects, ſalts, ſands, cc. 
Excecding ſmall pores are the interſtices between the ſo- 
lid parts of bodies, as in ſtones, minerals, ſhells, &c. or 
the mouths of minute veſſels in vegetables, or the pores 
in the ſkin, bones, and other parts of animals. 
Exceeding ſmall motions are the movements of the ſeve- 
ral parts or members of minute animals, or the motion 
of the fluids, contained in either animal or vegetable bo- 
dies. Under one or other of theſe three licads, almolt 
every thing about us affords us matter of obſervation, and 
may conduce both to our amuſement and inſtruction. 
An examination of theſe objects, however, ſo as to dif- 
cover truth, requires a great deal of attention, care, and 
patience, with fome {kill and dexterity, to be acquired 
chiefly by practice, in the preparing, managing, and ap- 
plying them to the micro/cope. | | 
Whatever object offers itlelt as the ſubject of our exa- 
mination, the ſize, contexture, and nature of it, are firlt 
to be conſidered, in order to apply it to ſuch glaſſes, and 
in ſuch a manner as may ſhew it beſt. The firlt ſtep 
ſhould always be to view the whole together, with ſuch 
a magnifier as can take it in all at once, and after this 
the ſeveral parts of it may the more fitly be examined, |, 
whether remaining on the object, or ſeparated from it.“ 
The ſmaller the parts are which are to be examined, the 
more powerful ſhould be the magnifiers employed; the 
tranſparency or opacity of the object muſt aſſo be couſi- 
dered, and the glaſſes employed accordingly ſuited there- 
to; for a tranſparent object will bear a much greater 
magnifier than one which is opake, ſince the nearneſs 


that 


that a glaſs muſt be placed at, unavoidably darkens an 
object if in its own nature opake, and renders it ver) 
ditkcult to be ſeen, enleſs by the help of the apparatus 
contrired for that purpoſe, whica has a ſilver ſpeculum. 
Moſt objects g's eu regue tranſparent by being di- 
ided into extremely thin parts. 
berg" the object alſo, whether itbe alive or dead, 
a ſolid or a fluid, an animal, a vegetable, or a mineral 
ſubſtance, mult likewiſe be conſidered, and all the circum- 
ances of it attended to, that we may apply it in the 
moſt advantageous manner. It it be a living object, care 
muſt be taken not to ſqueeze or injute it, that we may 
ſee it in its natural ſtate and full perfection. If it be a 
fluid, and that too thick, it muſt be diluted with water; 
and if too thin, we ſhould let ſome of its watery parts 
evaporate. Some ſubſtances are fitteſt for obſervation 
when dry, others when moiſtened ; ſome when freſh, 
and others after they have been kept ſome time. | 
Light is the next thing to be taken care of; for on this 
the truth of all our obſervations depends; and a very 
little obſervation will ſhew how very different objects ap- 
pear in one degree of it to what they do in another ; ſo 
that every new object ſhould be viewed in all degrees of 
light, from the greatelt glare of brightneſs to perfect ob- 
ſcurity, and that in all poſitions to each degree, till we 
hit upon the certain form and figure of it, In many 
objects it is very difficult to diſtinguiſh between a pro 
minency and a depreſſion, a black ſhadow and a black 
ſtain, and in colour between a bright reflection and white- | 
neſs. The eye of a fly in one kind of light appears like 
_ a lattice drilled full of holes, in the ſun-thine like a folid | 
ſubſtance covered with golden nails; in one poſttion like 
| a ſurface covered with pyramids, in another with cones, 
and in others with ſtill different ſhapes. 1 
The degrees of light muſt always be ſuited to the object ; 
if that be dark, it muſt be ſeen in a full and ſtrong light; 
but if tranſparent, the light. ſhould be proportionably 
weak; for which reaſon there is a contrivance both in 
the ſingle and double microſcope to cut off abundance of 
the rays, when ſuch tranſparent objeQs are to be ex- 
amined by the largeſt magnifiers, The liglit of a candle 
for many objects; aud eſpecially for ſuch as are very 
bright and tranſparent, and very minure, is preferable to 


La 


ſhine is the worſt light of all, for it is reflected from ob - 
jects with ſo much glare, and exhibits ſuch gaudy co- 


certainty, This, however, is not to be extended to the 
ſolar, or camera obſcura mici oſcope; for in that nothing 
but ſun-ſhine can do, and the brighter that is the better; | 
but in that way we do not fee the object itſelf on which 
the ſun-ſhine is caſt, but only the image or ſhadow of it 


_ ariſe from the glaring reflection of the ſun's rays from 
the object to the eye, which is the caſe in other micro- 

ſcopes. But then in that ſolar way we muſt reft content- 
ed with viewing the true form and ſhape of an object, 
without expecting to find its natural colour; fince no 

_ ſhadow can 
ſents, | ; 
| Moſt objects require alſo fome management, in order to 


and tranſparent, and ſuch as will not be injured by pteſ- 


two Muſcovy talcs or iſinglaſſes. In this way the feathers 
of butterflies, the ſcales of fiſhes, and the farinæ of 
flowers, may be very conveniently preſerved, as alſo the 
parts of inſects, the whole bodies of minute ones, and a 
ym number of other things. 'Theſe are to be kept in 
lliders, each containing three, four, or more holes, and 
| theſe muſt not be filled promiſcuouſly : but all the things 
Preſerved in one ſlider ſhould be ſuch as require one and 
the ſame magnifying power to view them, that there may 
not be a neceſſity of changing the glaſſes for every object; 
and the ſliders ſhould be marked with the number of the 
magniker it is proper to be viewed with. In placing the 
objects in the ſliders, it is always proper to have a ſmall 
magnifier, of about an inch focus, in your hand, to ex- 
amine and adjuſt them by, before they are fixed down 
with the rings. | 

Small living objects, ſuch as lice, fleas, bugs, mites, mi- 
nute ſpiders, &c. may be placed between theſe talcs 
without injuring them, if care be taken to lay on the 
braſs rings without prefling them down, and they will 


| 


too large to be treated thus, they ſhould be either pre- 
ſerved between two concave glaſſes, or elſe viewed im- 
mediately, by holding them in the pliers, or ſticking 
them on the point at the other end of that inſtrument. 

fluids come under examination, to diſcover the ani- 


malcules in them, a ſmall drop is to be taken with a hair- 


daylight: for others a ſerene day-light is beſt; but ſun- | 


jours, that nothing can be determined from it with any | 


exhibited on a ſcreen 3 and thereſore no conſuſion can | 


poſſibly wear the colour of the body it repre- | 


bring them properly before the glaſſes. If they are flat | 


ſure, the beſt way is to incloſe them in ſliders between | 


remain alive many weeks in this manner; but if they are | 


MID 


plate of glaſs; and if they are too numerous to be thus 
leen qiſtinctly, ſome water warmed, by holding it an tife 
mouth, muſt be added to the drop, and they will then 
ſeparate and be ſeen diſtinctly. This is particularly ne- 
ceſſary in viewing the animalcules in the ſemen maſcalinum 
of all creatures; which, though extremely minute, are 
always ſo numerous, that without this caucion their true 
form can feldom be ſeen, But if we are to ſee the ſalts 
in a fluid, the contrary method mult be obſerved, and 
the plate of glafs muſt be held gently over the fire, till 
5 of the liquot is evaporated. | | 
The diſſection of minute animals, as lice, fleas, &c. re- 
quires patience and care; but it may be done very aocu- 
rately by means of a needle and a fine lancet, plaving 
the creature in a drop of water, for then the parts will 
readily unfold themſelves, and the ſtomach, guts, &c. 
be very diſtinctly ſeen. | | 
Theſe ſeem the belt ways of preſerving tranſparent ob- 
Jes; but the opake ones, ſuch as ſeeds, woods, &c. re- 
quire a very difterent treatment, and are beſt preſerved 
and viewed in the following manner. | 
Cut cards into ſmall flips about half an inch long, and a 
tenth of an inch broad; wet theſe half way of their length 
in gum-water, and with that faſten on ſeveral pieces of 
the object, and as the ſpots of cards are of different co- 
lours, ſuch ſhould be choſen for every object as are the 
moſt different from its own colours. Theſe are very con- 
venient for viewing by the micre/cope made for opake ob- 
| JeQts with the ſilvered ſpeculum; but they are proper. for 
any microſcope that can view opake bodies, SA 
A ſmall box ſhould be contrived for theſe ſlips, with little 
ſhallow holes for the reception of each; and this is con- 
veniently done, by cutting pieces of paſte-board, ſuch à8 
the covers of ls are made of, to the ſize of the box, 
ſo that they will juſt go into it, and then cutting holes 
through them with a ſmall chiſſel, of the ſhape of the 
ſlips of card, theſe paſte-boards having then a paper 
palted over their bottom, are cells very proper for the 
reception of thefe flips, which may be taken out by 
means of a pair of plyers, and will always be ready for 
_ | 4 arts: 
Great caution is to be uſed in forming a judgment on 
what is feen by the microſcope, if tlie objects are extended 
or contracted by force or dryneſs. 85 | 
Nothing can be determined about them, without making 
the proper allowances ; and different lights and poſitions 
will often ſhew the ſame object as very different from it- 
_ ſelf. There is no advantage in any grerter magnifier 
than ſuch as is capable of ſhewing the object in view di- 
ſtmAly; and the leſs the glaſs magnifies, the more plea- 
ſantly the object is always ſeen. 3 
The colours of objects are very little to be depended on, 
as ſeen by the microſcope; for their ſeveral component 
particles being by this means removed to great diſtances 
from one another, may give reflections very different 
from what they would, if ſeen by the naked-eye. | 
The motions of living creatures alſo, or of the fluids con- 
| kained in their bodies, are by no means to be haſtily 
judged of, from what we fee by the micro/cope, without 
due confideration ; for as the moving body, and the ſpace 
wherein it moves, are magnified, the motion mult be fo 
too; and therefore that rapidity with which the blood 
ſeems to paſs through the veſſels of ſmall animals muſt 
be judged of accordingly. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that 
a horſe and a mouſe move their limbs exactly at the ſame 
time, if the horſe runs a mile while the mouſe runs fifty 
yards; though the number of ſteps are the ſame in both, 
the motion of the horſe mult notwithſtanding be allowed 
the ſwifteſt ; and the motion of a mite, as viewed by the 
naked eye, or through the micreſcope, is perhaps not leis 
different. Baker's Microſcope, p. 52. 62. Sce Table of 
M1cRoOSCOPIC 66bjedts. | 
MICTUS eruentus. See Bloody URIN E. | 
MID, or MippL Ee, in Ph:/ofophy and 1athematics, See 
Mean, and ME DIV. 
MIDDLE latitude, in Navigation, is half the ſum of two 
given latitudes. | 
M1DDLE latitude ſailing, is uſed for a method of working 
the ſeveral caſes in ſailing, nearly agreeing with Merca- 
toi's way, but without the help of meridional parts. See 
SAILING. f . 
M1DDLE region. See REGION, | 
M1b-feather, in the Engliſh Sa/t-works, the name given to 
a tort of partition placed in the middle of the furnace, 
over which the pan is ſet for boiling the ſea-water or 
brine into ſalt. | 
This partition divides the body of the furnace into two 
chambers. See SALT. 
M1D-HEAVEN, medium cx, in Afrenomp, is that point 
of the ecliptic which culminates, or is in the meridian. 
See CULMINATION, 


— 


Pencil, or on the nib of a clean pen, and placed on a 


MIDA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a worm or mag- 


got 


MI G 


got, of which is produced the purple fly, found on bean- 
flowers, and thence called the bean-fly. | 
MIDAD athendi, in the Materia Medica of the Arabians, 
a name given to the common indigo blur. * 
The expreſs meaning of the words is India ink; but this 
is an erroneus name, founded on Pliny's miſunderſtand- 
ing the words of Dioſcorides. The Greeks in general 
have called the common writing ink melan: but they 
have alſo uſed this word melan as an adjective, expreſſive 
not only of black, but of deep blue, Thus Theophraſtus 
has called both the viotet flowers and the fine deep blue 
ſapphires, me/anes. Pliny, finding him call the indigo 
when of a very fine and deep colour, melan Indicon, 
thought it to be different from the common indigo, and 
thence ſuppoſed it a ſort of Indian ink, Thus Indian 
ink has become a'fort of name for this blue. 
MIDAS's ear, Spell. in Conchyliology See RUM ET Hell. 
 MIDDLING-reeth, in the Manege, are the four teeth of a 
Horſe that come ovt at three years and a half, in the 
room of other four foal-teeth, ſeated between the nip- 
pers and the corner-teeth ; from which ſituation they de- 
rive the title of middling. There is one of them above, 
and one below, on cach lide of the jaws. See TEETH. 
MIDRIFF, in Anatomy, See DIAPHRAGM. | 
MIDSHIP, is a term of diſtinction, applied by ſhipwrights 
to ſeveral pieces of timber which lie in the broadeſt part 
of the veſſel. 5 1 | 
M1ps#1P-beam, is the beam upon which the extreme 
breadth of the ſhip is formed, and which is fituated in 
the midſbip frame, nearly in the middle of her length, 
ſerving as a ſtandard from whence the dimenſions and 
proportion of the maſt and yards are to be taken, See 
Beam. 8 | 5 | : 
M1psniP-frame, is a name piven to that timber, or com- 


bination of pieces, formed into one timber, which de- 
termines the extreme breadth of the ſhip, as well as the | 


figure and dimenhon of all the inferior timbers. 


 MiDsniP-men, are officers on board a ſhip of war, whoſe | 


ſtation, when they are on duty, is, ſome on the quarter- 
deck, others on the poop, &c. | 
 'Their buſineſs is, to mind the braces, to look out, and to 
give about the word of command from the captain, and 
other ſuperior officers. They all aſſiſt, on occaſion, both 
in failing the ſhip, and in ſtowing and rummaging the 


| hold; and in performing the neceſſary buſineſs of the 
veſſel, either aboard or aſhore, The number of m:4/hip- | 


men like that of all other officers, is always in propor- 
tion to the ſize of the ſhip to which they belong. Thus 


a firſt-rate man of war has twenty-four, and the inferior 


Tates a ſuitable number in proportion. No perſon can 
be appointed a LIEUTENANT, without having previouſly 
ſerved two years in the royal navy 1n this capacity, or in 
that of MATE, beſides, having been at leaſt four years 

in aQual ſervice at ſea, either in merchant ſhips, or in 
the royal navv. | 


MIDSUMMER day, is the ſeſtival of St. John the Baptiſt, 


held on the 24th of June. Sec QUARTER day. | 
MIDY ON, a word uſed by Theophraſtus, as the name of 


a ſpecies of oak. It is preſcribed by ſome of the old 


phy ſicians in their compoſitions ; but it is uſually ſuppoſed 


to fland there by an error of the copies; the word meant 


being miſy. 


| MIFRES, a name by which ſome writers have called AS- 


PHALTUM...- | | 
MIGRATION, or Tr ANSM1GRATION, the paſſage or re- 


moval of any thing out of one ſtate, or place, into an- | 


other; particularly of colonies of people, birds, &c. into 
other countries. 8 

Tbe migration of the ſouls of men into other animals after 
death, is the great doctrine of the Pythagoteans, called 
the METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

The migration of birds, as the ſwallow, quail, ſtork, crane, 


fieldfare, woodcock, nightingale, and other birds of pas- 


$AGE, is a very curious article in natural hiſtory, and 
furniſnes a notable inſtance of the powerful inſtinct im- 
preſſed by the Creator. Dr. Derham obſerves two things 


remarkable therein; the firſt, that theſe untaught, un- 


thinking creatures, ſhould know the proper times for 
their paſſage, when to come, and when to go; as alſo, 
that ſome ſhould come wheu others go. No doubt, the 
temperature of the air, as to cold and heat, and their na- 
tural propenſity to breed their young, are the great in- 
centives to thoſe creatures to change their habitxtion. 
But why ſhould they at all change their habitation ? and 
why is not ſome certain place to be found, in all the ter- 
raqueous globe, affording them convenient food and ha- 
bitation all the year round ? 
The ſecond, that they ſhould know what way to ſteer 
their courſe, and whither to go? What inſtinR is it, 


that moves a poor fooliſh bird to venture over vaſt tracts 


of land and ſea? if it be ſaid, that, by their high aſcents 


—_—_—_— 


king's great pond at Roſineilen; and that at Schlebitten, 


long reſidence beneath that element, 


- wild opinion, that terreſtrial animals can remain any long 


| ible and rigid, though, like flies, they may ſometimes be 


up into che air, they can fee acroſs the ſeas; yet what 


R 


ſhould teach or perſuade them, that another land js more 
proper for the purpoſe than this? that Britain, for in. 
ſtance, ſhould afford them better accommodation than 
Egypt? than the Canarics ? than Spain ? or any other of 
the intermediate countries? Phyſico- Theol. p- 349. 
Lud. de Beaufort remarks, that birds, in their migration 
obſerve a wonderful order and polity : they fly in troops, 
and fteer their courſe through vaſt unknown regions, 
without the compaſs. Coſmol. Divin. It is to be ae 
that the birds of paſſage are all peculiarly accommodated 
by the ſtructure of their parts, for long flights, 
Natvraliſts are divided as to the places whither birds of 
paſſage retire when they leave us. Mr. Willughby 
thinks the ſwallows fly into Egypt and Ethiopia, 
Olaus Magnus ſays, they lurk in holes, or under water; 
which is confirmed by Etmuller, who affures us, that he 
ſaw a buſhel of them taken out of à frozen fiſh-pond, all 
hanging together, head to head, feet to feet, &c. in one 
cluiter, Diflert. ii. e. 10. Olaus adds, that this is a 
common thing in the northern countries; and that ſuch 
a cluſter being carried accidentally by fome boys into a 
ſtove, the ſwallows after thawing, began to fly about, 
but weakly, and only for a very little time. 

A farther confirmation of this account was given by Dr, 
Colae, a perſon very curious in ſuch things, to the Koyal 
Society. Speaking of the way of fiſhing in the northern 
parts, by breaking holes, and drawing their nets under 
the ice, he related, that he ſaw ſixteen ſwallows ſo drawn 
out of the lake of Samtodt, and about thirty out of the 


near a houſe of the earl of Dohna, he ſaw two ſwallows 
Juſt come out of the waters that could ſcarce ſtand, be- 
ing very wet and weak, with their wings hanging on the 
ground. He added, that be had often obſerved the (wal- 
lows to be we ik, for ſome days, after their ficſt appeat- 
ance. 
Some of our own countrymen have given credit to the 
ſubmerſion of ſwallows ; and Klein patroniſes this doc- 
trine in his Hiſt, Av. 205, 205. But they allign no rea- 
ſon, why theſe birds are capable of enduring fo loog a 
ſubmerſion without being ſuſſocated, or without decay- 
ing in an element fo unnatural wo them; when we know 
that the otrer, the cormorant, and the grebes ſoon periſh 
if caught under ice, or entangled in nets: and it is well 
known, that theſe animals will continue much longer 
under water than any others to whom nature hath de- 
nied that particular ſtructure of heart, neceſſary for a 
Mr. Johu Huvier, 
having diſſected many ſwallows found nothing in them 
different from other birds as to the organs ot reſpiration ; 
whereas all thoſe animals which he had diſſected, of the 
claſs that fleep during winter, ſuch as lizards, frogs, &c. 
bad a very different conformation in thoſe organs He 
farther adds his opinion, that theſe avimals breathe in 
their torpid ſtate; and, as fur as his experience reaches, 
he knows they do; and he, therefore, eſteems it a very 


time under water without drowning. 
There is another more probable opinion, with reſpect to 
the diſappearance of ſwallows, which. has high antiquity 
to ſupport it. Ariſtole and Pliny aſſert, that thele birds 
do not remove very far from their ſummer habitation, 
but winter in-the hollows of rocks, and ducing that time 
loſe their feathers. We have had many late inſtances of 
ſome ſpecies of ſwallows having been diſcovered in a to- 
pid ſtare, on the cliffs of the Rhine, in old dry walls 

and ſand-hills in Scotland, in the chalky cliffs of Sulles, 
in hollow trees, and lead mines, &c. Theſe ſcveal 
places are ſuppoſed to be the lurking habitations of later 
hatches, or of thoſe young birds that are incapable of di- 
ſtant migrations ; where they generally continue inten” 


re- animated by an unſeaſonable hot day in che midit of 
winter. From theſe facts, it is reaſonable to conclude, 
that, though one part of the ſwallow tribe migrate*, 
others may have their winter-quarters nearer home. fi 
it ſhould be aſked, why ſwallows alone are found in 2 
torpid ſtate, and not the many other ſpecies of ſoft-billed 
birds, which likewiſe diſappear about the ſame time ? the 
following reaſon, ſays Mr. Pennant, may be aſſigned: 
No birds are ſo much on the wing as ſwallows ; none fy 
with ſo much rapidity and ſwiftneſs; none are obliged to 
ſuch ſudden and various evolutions in their flight ; bone 
are at ſuch pains to take their prey: and none exert ther 
voice more inceſſantly ; whence they ſuffer a great ©” 
pence of ſtrength and ſpirits, and acquire ſuch a texture 
of blood, as other animals do not experience and be- 
come thus diſpoſed to a more laſting repoſe than other 
birds. But notwithſtanding this conceſſion, it is mo! 
probable, that ſwallows in general, as well as other biidsy 
migrate from colder into warmer climates, in ſearch e 
proper food, a ſure aſylum from man during the _ 


of courtſhip, incubation, and nutrition, and a temperature 
of air ſuiting their conſtitutions. : : l 
The generality of birds that remain the winter with us, 


bills, or are enabled to feed on what they can 
ww * ſeaſon; thoſe which leave us, have uſually 


very flender bills, and their food is the inſects of the fly 


ind; which diſappearing towards the approach of win- 
3 — to ſeck them in regions where they 
way be found; and the length of the wings of the ge- 
nerality of theſe birds, enables them to prey flying, if 


there be food for them in their way, and to continue a 


long time on the wing without reſt, 


The various conjectures about the places to which they 


retire, are owing to want of ocular teſtimony ; but if we 
conſider the vaſt tracts of land yet unknown to us, we 
cannot doubt but there may be many places for them, in 
which we can have had no opportunities of finding them, 
But the molt probable conjecture ſeems, that the places 
to which they retire lie probably in the ſame Jatitude in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, as the places from whence they 
depart z where, the ſeaſons reverting, they may enjoy 


the like agreeable temperature of the air. And, if theſe 4 
places are ſuppoſed to be divided from them by two large 
ſeas, why may not ſome other parts of the ſouthern he- 


miſphere, which are leſs diſtant, ſerve their turn? 


This, certainly, ſeems much more reaſonable than that 


they ſhould remain on our fide of the northern tropic, 


within a few degrees of which, at the winter ſolſtice, it 


is ſo cold as frequently to produce ſnow; which, by dil- 
perſing ſuch inlets as birds that feed upon the wing ſubſiſt 
on, mult make them periſh, were they not to remove 
to thoſe warmer climates where they may ſtill find food, 
The ſwallows, as they cannot ſubſiſt ſo long in cold ſea- 
ſons as ſome other birds of paſſage, which feed after the 
diſappearance of flies in the air, on what inſets they 
find in their receſſes, viſit us later, and depart from us 


ſooner, than the reſt. The nightingales, and ſome other | 


birds, which leave us for the winter, are ſeen, ſometimes, 
a month after the ſwaliows; and from the whole it ſeems 
natural to infer, that the ſwallows paſs the tropic of 


Cancer, though it is not yet known to what place they 
at length retire. ff = * 
The manner of the birds of paſſage journeying to their 


ſouthern abode may vary, according to the different ſtruc- 


ture of their bodies, and their power of ſupporting them | 


ſelves in the air. Thoſe birds with ſhort wings, luch as 
the redſtart, blackcap, &c. though they are incapable of 
ſuch long flights as the ſwallow, or of flying with ſo 
much celerity, yet may pals to leſs diſtant places, and by 
flower movements. Swallows and cuckows may perform 


their paſſage in a very ſhort time; but there is for them | 
no neceſſity for ſpeed, ſince every day's pallage affords | 


them an increaſe of warmth, and a continuance of food. 
Providence, which has guided the defenceleſs animals in 
many other inſtances to the ſafeſt methods of performing 
their neceſſary works, may have inſtructed many of thete 
birds which bave ſhorter paſſages to make, or places to 
flop at by the way, to fly only in the night, that they 
may be ſecure from the birds of prey; and Mr. Cateſby 
gives a proof that ſome ſpecies do ſo, from his own ob- 
| ſervation; for, lying on the deck of a ſloop on the north. 
fide of Cuba, himſelf and the whole company heard ſuc- 
cellively, for three nights, flights of rice birds, which 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all other birds by their notes, 
and which were paſſing over their heads northerly ; 


which is their direct way from Cuba, and the ſouthern 


continent of America, from whence they got to Carolina, 
annually, about the time that rice begins to ripen, and 
from whence they return ſouthward again, when it is ga- 
thered, and they are become fat. 
That this js the caſe alſo with ſome ſpecies of ſwallows, 
| has been proved beyond contradiction by M. Adanſon, 
Hiſt, de Senegal, p. 67. We often obſerve them col- 
lected in innumerable flocks on churches, on rocks, and 
on trees, previous to their departure hence; and Mr. 
Collinſon proves their return here, perhaps, in equal 
numbers, by two curious relations of undoubted credit; 


the one communicated to him by Mr. Wright, maſter of |. 


a ſhip, and the other by the late Sir Charles Wager ; 
who both deſcribed to the ſame purpoſe what happened 
to each of them in their voyages. Returning home, 
* ſays fir Charles, in the ſpring of the year, as I came 
into ſoundings in our channel, a great flock of ſwal- 
** lows came and ſettled upon my rigging : every rope 
© was covered; they hung on one another like a ſwarm 
© of bees; the decks and carving were filled with them. 
* They ſeemed almoſt famiſhed and ſpent, and were only 


« feathers and bones but being recruited with a night's 


« reſt, took their flight in the morning.” This appa- 
rent fatigue proves th hey mult have had a long jour- 
ney, confi 


dering the amazing ſwiftneſs of theſe birds; 


ſo that in all probability they had crofled the Atlantic | 
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ocean, and were returning from the ſhores of Senegal, of 
other parts of Africa. 22 
The ſhort winged birds are ſuppoſed little qualified for 
long flights, particularly the quail, which is a bird never 
ſeen long together on the wing, or making any long 
flights; its not doing this frequently is however no proof 
that it is not able to do it; nor does the ſtructure of its 
body at all beſpeak its inability z and Bellonius affirms,” 
that he ſaw them in great flights paſſing over; and re- 
paſſing, the Mediterranean ſea, at the very ſeaſons when 
they leave us, and they return again. The fame inſtinc 
that directs theſe birds to depart to diſtant countries, 
doubtleſs alſo directs them to the ſhorteſt way, and 
ſends them to the narroweſt cuts, not the wider ſeas, to 
croſs, | 1 
Among the birds of paſſage, we have ſome alſo which 
come to us in the autumn, at the time when the 
ſummer birds are leaving us; and go from us again in 
the ſpring at the times when theſe return; theſe, how- 
ever, are only four kinds ; the fieldfare, the redwing, 
the woodcock, and the ſnipe; and of theſe the two laſt 
often continue with us through the ſummer, and breed; 
ſo that the two firſt ſeem the only kinds that certainly 
leave vs at the: approach of ſpring, retiring to more 
northern parts of the continent, where they live the ſum- 
mer, and breed; and, at the return of winter, are driven 
ſoutherly from thoſe frigid climes, in ſearch of food, 
which there the ice and ſnow muſt deprive them of. 
There are many others alſo, particularly of the duck or 
wading kind, that breed and make their ſummer abode in 
the deſolate fenny parts of our iſland ; and when the ſe- 
verity of our winters deprives them of their food, neceſ- 
ſity forces them to retire toward the ſea in numerous 
flights; where they find water unfrozen, and where they 
remain till the return of ſummer ; but thoſe cannot pro- 
perly be called birds of paſſage. | 
It ſeems pretty evident from the whole, that the ſummer 
birds of paſlage leaves us only in ſearch of a more warm 
climate, and a greater plenty of food; both which ad- 
vantages they procure to themſelves by their alternate 
change of climate; but the migration of the winter birds 
of paſſage is not ſo calily accounted for, ſince there is no 
ſuch apparent neceſſity ſor their leaving us, either on the 
ſcore of food, or climate. The place of the ſummer re- 
tirement of theſe birds is Sweden, and ſome other coun- 
tries in that latitude ; but as they would find thoſe places 
too cold and deſtitute of provition, were they to haſten 
immediately to them on their departure from us, they 
journey along gradually, and prolong their paſſage through 
the more moderate countries of Germany and Poland; 
by which means they do not arrive at their northern ha- 
bitations, where they are to paſs their ſummer, and where 
they breed, till the ſeverity of the cold is ſo far abated 


as to render it plealing to them, and there is proper food 


there for them; and when they reviſit us the followin 
winter, their journey is performed in the ſame leiſurely 
manner. 5 IE | 
Sweden, and the other countries whence they come to us, 
ſeem the proper home of theſe birds; ſince there they 
were bread; and the journey they take to us being only 
for a warmer climate, and a plenty of food, it is no won- 
der that, when theſe benefits are to be expected again in 
their native place, they return to it. EET 5 
The principal food of theſe birds, while with us, is the 
fruit of the white-thorn, or haws, which hang on our 
| hedges, in winter, in predigious plenty; but where they 
breed, and ſeem to live molt at eaſe, as in Sweden, &c, 
there are no haws, nor indeed in many of the countries 
through which they journey in their way; ſo that it is 
evident they change their food in their paſſage. And 
upon the whole it appears, that Providence has created 
birds, & c. with conſtitutions and inclinations adapted to 
their different degrees of heat and cold ; which, to them, 
are molt agreeable, and to which they will travel from 
places which to other animals might ſeem more agree- 
able: by this means no part of the globe is without its 
inhabitants. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xliv. p. 435, &c. vol. li. 
p. 459. &c. Pennant's Britiſh Zoology, vol. i. p. 406, 
&c. vol. ii. p. 709, &c. | | 
MIGNONET'TE, in Botany, See Baſe Rocker. 
MIHA, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for ſtyrax. | | 
MILAX, a name by which /milax is often meant by the 
Greek writers. | 
MILDEW, rub:ge, a diſeaſe happening to plants, cauſed 
by a dewy moiſture, which falling on them, and conti— 
nuing, for want of the ſun's hear to draw it up, by its 
acrimony corrodes, gnaws, and ſpoils, the inmoſt ſub. 
{tance of the plant, and hinders the circulation of the 
nutritive ſap; upon which the leaves begin to fade, and 
the bloſſoms and fruit are much prejudiced, 


According to Cook and Mortimer, mildew is a thick 
5 N clammy 
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: clammy vapour, exhaled in the ſpring and ſummer from 
plants, bloſſoms, and even from the earth itſelf, in cloſe 
Nil weather, when there is neither ſun enough to draw 
it on high, nor wind enough to diſperſe it. Hanging 
thus in the lower regions, when the evening's cold comes 
on, it condenſes, and falls on the plants; by its thick 
clammy ſubſtance ſtops up their pores, and thus prevents 
perſpiration, and hinders the ſap from aſcending to 
” nouriſh the flowers, ſhoots, &c. 

It is addetl that this dew, falling on the top of a ſhoot of 
a cherry-tree about midſummer, has been found to ſtop 
the ſhoot; ſo that the tree has ſhot forth in other places. 


On plants which have ſmooth leaves, as the oak, &c. | 
the. dew hangs, and may be ſeen, taſted, &c. others, | 


whoſe leaves are rougher imbibe it. When it falls on 
wheat, &c. it ſpots the ſtems with a colour different from 
the natural one. 
Theſe dews, Mr. Mortimes takes to be the principal food 
of bees; being ſweet, and eaſily convertible into honey. 
Some have ſuppoſed the blight and milde to be both the 
ſame thing, but very erroneouſly. The mildew, properly 
ſo called, ſometimes reſts upon the leaves of trees in form 
of a fatty juice, and ſometimes on the ears of corn ; it is 
tough and viſcous to the touch, and the ſun's heat 
drying it up, it becoms yet more viſcous and hard, and 
ſo daubs over the young grains in the ear, that they can 
never after expand themſelves properly, nor grew to their 


due fize or weight. Bearded wheat is leſs ſubject to the | 


mildew than the common ſort; and it is obſerved, that 
newly dunged lands are more ſubject to the mi/dezv than 


others. The moſt happy remedy for this is out of the 


farmer's power, but otten happens naturally ; this 1s a 
ſmart ſhower of rain, and immediately afterwards a briſk 
wind: this wholly diſperſes it. If the mildew is ſeen 
before the ſun has any power, it has been recommended 
by many to ſend two men into the field with a long cord, 
cach holding one end, and drawing this along through 
the cars, the dew will be diſlodged from them before the 
ſun's heat is able to dry it to that viſcous {tate in which 
it does the miſchief. 
have for many years been ſubjeCt to m/dewws, have been 


cured of it by ſowing ſoot with the corn; or immediately 
after it. See BLiIcuT, DEw, HoNEvy-Dew, and Per- 


ſpiration of PLANTS. 
MILE, in Geography, a 


ſtance between places. See MEASURE, 

In which ſenſe mile is uſed to the ſame purpoſe with 
league, uſed by the French and other nations. 

The mile is of different extent in different countries. The 
geographical ot Italian mile contains a thouſand geome- 
trical paces, milde paſſus, whence the word mile is derived, 


The Engliſh nile conſiſts of eight furlongs, each furlong 


of forty poles, and each pole of ſixteen feet and a half: 
ſo that it is equal to one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty 
yards, or five thouſand two hundred and eighty feet. 
| Caſimir has made a curious reduction of the miles, or 
leagues, of the ſeveral countries in Europe into Roman 
feet, which are equal to the Rhinland feet generally nſed 
throughout the North. en | 


Some alſo ſay, that lands which 


long meaſure, whereby the Engliſh, 
Italians, and ſome other nations, uſe to expreſs the di- 


8 


q 


. not appear how many. m/tarenſes Conſtantine 


ly the ſame in his reign, 


MILIARIUM, the name of a tall 


MILITARE erarium. 
MILITARIS toga, 
M1LITARIS via. 
MILITARY, ſomething belonging to the lila, or ſol- 


MILITARY feuds. 
M1L1TARY fever, a kind of malignant fever frequent in ar- 


MIL 


medy this inconvenience, it was thought proper to ates 
the weight of the ſilver money, and having fixed 0 
price of the pound of ſilver at five ſolidi, to coin fi 1 
pieces out of it, which retained the name Milian}; 
1 


though the pound of gold was worth but 864. 1; doeg 


coined. out 
gold was near. 
| as when five ſolidi were wort] 

a pound of filver, the pound mult have been worth ! l 
pounds of ſilver; and 1000 divided by 147 gives 694 fl 
the number of miliarenſes coined out of the 550 T 
Therefore it is probable, that Conſtantine's number 0 7 
either 69 or 70. If the former, each piece ſhould weigh 
7324 Troy grains; if the latter 72,3. According to ch 

former eſtimate, the proportion of gold to ſilver was . 
moſt 144 to 1 according to the latter, 147 to 1, Phi, 
Tranſ. vol. Ixi. part ti. p. 513. See FoLLis, 4 


of the pound of ſilver: but if the piece of 


18 


MILFOIL. See YARRow. f 
MIT FoIL water. See Vater Vior Er, My RIO HILUn 
, 


and UTRICULARIA.. | | 
and narrow veſtel, uf, 

; | ed 
in the bathing of the ancients, for heating water 10 
degree, to give warmth to the reſt. See Mem. 
ſcript. vol. i. p. 127. 


an 
Acad. 15 


MILIARY ever. See Feven. 
M1L1ARY glands, glandulæ Mil IAREs, in Anatomy, 1 great 


number of ſmall glands interſperſed throughout 
ſtance of the cuT1s, or ſkin. 

The miliary glands are the organs whereby the matter cf 
ſweat, and inſenſible perſpiration, is ſeercred from the 
blood. 3 | . e 
They are interwoven with the pyramida! popillæ of the 
ſkin, and are each ferved with a branch of an artery 
vein, and netve; as allo with a proper <xcretory Jet}; 
through which the fluid matter ſecreted from the ioc n 
the ſubſtance of the gland, is excreted, and ſent forth t 
the pores, or perforations, of the cuticle, : 


the ſub. 


MILIARY herpes. See HERPEs. 
MILIOLUM, a word,uſed by ſome medical writers to ex. 


preſs a {mall tumor in the eye-lid, of the 1.ze and ſhabe 
of the ſeed of a common millet. 


MILITANT, a term underſtood of the body of Chriſtians, 


while here on earth. _ 5 
The Romaniſts divide the church into militant, patient 
and triumphant: the m/itant. is on earth; the vativnit 
or paſlive, they place in purgatory ; and the triumphant 
in heaven. | 

See /ERARIU AM. 

See Tod A. | 
See VIA. 


diery. Thus, | 


M11L1TARY architefure denotes the art of fortification. See | 


ARCHITECTURE, and FORT1IFICAT1ON. 


MILITARY art, is' the art or ſcience of making or ſuſtaining 


war to advantage. See War, 


MILITARY cu. Hee COLUMN, 
M1L1TARY court, Sce COURT of Chivalry, 
MILITARY ate includes the whole of the ſoldiery; or 


ſuch perſons as are peculiarly oppointed among ihe re! 
of the people for the ſafegurd and defence of the realm. 
See DOLDIER, | OT 


MILITARY execution, the delivery of a city or country up 


to be ravaged and deſtroyed by the foldiers, upon its re- 
futing to pay contribution money. See EX ECU TIR. 


MILITARY cxerci/cs are the evolutions or various manuers 


of ranging and exerciſing ſoldiers. See EXERCISE. 
See FEUD. 


mies, by reafon of the ill food, &c. of the ſoldiers. Sce 
FEvER and HoseiTAL Ferrer. | 


| MILITARY government is the ſupreme command and di- 


poſal of all the Military power of a nation, by land and fea. 


| Feet 
'The mile of Italy - — 52000 
| of England — 5454 

of Scotland — 6200 

of Sweden — 30000 

of Muſcovy — 3750 

of Lithuania — 18500 

of Poland — 198 50 

of Germany, the ſmall 20000 

The middle — 242500 

The largeſt — 25000 

of France — 1 

of Spain — 21270 

of Burgundy — 18000 

of Flanders — 20000 

of Holland 24000 

of Perſia, called alſo paraſapga 18750 

of Egypt — 25000 


MILES, a Latin term, which, in its general import, ſigni- 


fies ſoldier. 


In our Engliſh laws and cuſtoms, miles is peculiar] 


propriated to a knight, called alſo eg. 


MILIARENSIS, in Antiquity, a filver coin of Ge empire, | 


| MILITARY pyroetechny. 


y ap- 


MILITARY lato. See I. Aw of arms, and MARTIAL. 
MILITARY machine. Sce MachiNx. | 
M1LITARY order, See ORDER, and KNISEHT HOOD. 
Sce PYROTECHNY, 

MIiL1TAaRY rewards. See REWARDS, | 

MiILI IAR tenures. See TENURE. 

Mitlitaky te/iament, among the Romans, was what we 
call a nuncupative will; or a teſtament made only by 
word of mouth, ia the preſence of two witnefles. 
This was a privilege peculiar to the ſoldiery, and to 
them only when in the field; for at other times they 


ſubſtituted by Conſtantine in the room of the DENARIUsS]; 
and ſo called becauſe he fixed the price of the pound of 
gold at 1000 pieces of this new ſilver. But as he di- 


vided the pound of gold alſo into 72 ſolidi, each ſolidus | 


really contained 13 3j miliarenſes, though it paſſed for 14; 
which difference between the real and current value of 
the $0L1DUs, in relation to the mz/zaren/ts, mull have oc- 


caſioned diſputes in the payment of ſmall ſums, To re- 


were ſubject to the common laws in this reſpect. Sc 
SOLDIER. 

MILITARY ways, vie militares, are the large Roman roads, 
which Agrippa procured to be made through the empiie, 
in the time of Augultus, for ti more convenient marci- 
ing of troops, and conveyance carriages, 

N. Bergier has wrote the hiſtory of the origin, progreſe, 


and amazing extent, of theſe mi//tary road which were 
; ; pe 


MIL 


the empire. See War. 
MILICES candidati. See CANDIDATT, ; 
MILITIA, a collective term, underttood of the body of 
ſoldiers, or ptifons who make protelhon of arms. 
'The word comes from the Latin Miles, a ſoldier; and 
miles from mille, which was anciently wrote mile. For 
in levying ſoldiers at Rome, as each tribe furniſhed a 
thouſand, mille, - "<2 men; whoever was of that num- 
was called mules. 
1929 77 in its proper and more reſtrained ſenſe with us, 
is uſed to ſignify the inhabitants, or, as we call them, 
the train bands, of a town or county; who. arm 


In which ſenſe militia is oppoſed to regular ſtated forces. 


10 alcertain the power of the m1{itia, to recognize the ſole 
right of the crown to govern and command them, and 
to put the whole into a-more regular method of military 
ſubordination; and the order in which the my/:1:9 now 
{tands by law, is principally built upon the ltatutes which 
were then enacted, vize 13 Car, II. cap. 6. 14 Car. II. 
cap. 3. 15 Car. II. cap. 4. 5 1 
It is trve the two laſt or them are apparently repealed ; 
but many of their proviſions are re-enatted, with the 


laws; the general ſcheme of which is to diſcipline a cer- 
tain number of the inhabitants of every county, chofen 


tngut, the deputy lisutenants, and other principal land- 


not compellable to march oat of their counties, unleſs in 
caſe of invaſion or actual reveilion, nor in any cale com- 
pellable to march out vi the kingdom. They are to be 
exerciſed at flated times; and their diſcipline in general 
is liberal and eaſy; but when drawn out in actual lervice, 
they are ſubj-Et to the rigour of maitial law, as necetlary 
to keep them in order. I his is the conſtitutional ſecurity, 
which our laws have provided for the public peace, and 
for protecting the realm againſt foreign or domeſttc vio- 


9 Geo. III. cap. 42. declare is eſtentially neceilary to 
_ the ſafety aud proſperity of the kingdom. Blaekſt. Com. 
book. i. p. 411, &. | oy 
By the 2 Geo. III. cap. 20. all 


to the militia, excluſive of the annual acts concerning 
their clothing and pay, are the following: 2 Geo, III 
cap. 20. 3 Geo. III. cap. 10. 4 Geo. III. cap. 17. 5 


10. 7 Geo, III. cap. 17. 9 Geo. III. cap. 42. 10 Geo. 
III. cap. 9. 11 Geo, III. cap. 32. 16 Geo. III. cap. 3. 
18 Geo. III. cap. 59. 19 Geo. III. cap. 44. 19 Geo. 
III. cap. 72. 19 Geo. III. cap. 70. | 

The whole number of private meu to be raiſcd, excluſive 
of certain places that are excepted, is 30,7403 in various 
proportions for the ſeveral counties. Phe perſons ex- 


tutes, are peers of this realm; commiſſioned officers in 
non-commiſhone« officers and piivate men ſerving in any 


ſerving, or who have ſerved four years in the militia ; 
members of either of the univerſities; clergymen; li- 


or other ſuch peace-ollicers : articled clerks, apprentices, 


duty in any of his majeity's dock yards; perſons free of 
the company of watermen of the river Thames; perſons 
employed and multered in the Tower of London, Wool- 


mills, magazines, or the houſes under the direction of 
the board of ordnance; and poor men who have three 


to lerve or provide a ſubſtitute, ſhall forfeit 10/. and st 
the expiration of three years, be liable to ferve again, in 
perſon or by ſubſtitute. Thoſe who have ſerved are to 


county to which they belong, if abſent from it, by the 
expiration of their term : unleſs they thall conſent to ſerve 
again. he enliſting of perſons enrolled to ſerve in the 
militia, for ſervice in his majeſty's other forces, ſhall be 
deemed null and void. Pac mz7itia are required to be 
trained and exereiſechby regiment or battalion, twice in 
4 year, sourteen days at each time, or once in a year for 
ewenty-cight days together: and the penalty of not ap- 
Peating, or dclerting, is the immediate payment of 29/, 


payed from the gates of Rome, to the extreme patts of 


themſelves, on a ſhort warning, for their own defence. 


Soon after the reſtoration of king Charles II. when the | 
military tenutes were aboliſhed, it was thought proper 


addition of ſome new regulations, by the present militia 


by lot, ſor three years, and oflicered by the LORD lie- 


e - : . 714 8 
holders, under a commillion from the crown. They are 


* tence, and which the ſtatutes 2 Geo. III. cap. 20, & c. 


former acts relating to the 
raiſing of the militia are 1Epeaicd, except in ſuch cales as 
are therein tpecially directed to be ſubject to the provi- 
ſions of the ſormer acts, or any of them; particularly | 
with regard to the city of London, the Tower Hamlets, 
and the Cinque Ports. The ſtatutes now in force, relating 


Geo. III. cap. 34. 5 Geo. III. cap. 36. 6 Geo. III. cap. | 


_ empted from ſerving in the i, or providing ſubſti- 
his majeſty's other forces, or in auy of his caſtles and forts; | 


of his majeſty's other forces; commillioned officers 
cenſed teachers of any ſeparate congregations ; conſtables, 


Teamen, or ſea-faring men; perſons multering and doing 


wich Warren, the ſeveral gun-wharfs at Portſmouth, | 
Chatham, Sheerneſs, and Plymouth, or at the powder 


children born in wedlock. Perſons ballotted, that refuſe | 


. * he ' 
be returned home in due time, fo that they may reach the 
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or impriſonment for fix months, or till the money is paid, 
In caſe of actual invaſion or immediate danger of it; or 
rebellion in this kingdom, his majeſty, communicating 
the occaſion to parliament, if ſitting, or declared in coun- 
ci, and notified by proclamation, if patliament be not 
ſitting, may order the militia to be embodied, put under 
the command of general officers; and led tb any part of 
the kingdom, but not to go out of it ; and they ſhall be 
ſubjeCt to the acts againſt mutiny and deſertion. And 
any perſon not appearing, ſhall forfeit 40l. or be impri- 
ſoned for twelve months. Officers of the militia, during 
the time of ſervice, are exempted from the office of 
ſheriff; and private men from highway duty, from parith 
offices, and ſerving in his majeſty's other forces by ſea 
or land. Militia men, when ſick, are entitled to relief; 
and their deſtitute families to a weekly allowance out of 
the poor rates of the pariſh, &c. to which they belong. 
If they are maimed or wounded in actual ſervice, they 
are intitled to the benefit of Chelſea-hoſpital: they may 
ſet up trades in any part of the kingdom. 
MILITUM curia. See CURIA. | 
MiL ITM evpen/is levandis. See EXPENSIS, 
MILIUM, in Botany. See MiLLET, 
Millu u arumdinaceum, in Botany, a name by which ſome 
authors call the lacrymæ Jobi, or Job's tears. 
MiLIuN Iudicum, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors call the maize, or Indian wheat. | 
MILE, lac, a white juice, or humour, which nature pre- 
pares in the breaſis of women, and in the udders of other 
animals; for the nouriſhment of their young. 


A1ilk is thicker, ſweeter, and whiter, than the chyle it- 
ſelf, from which it is derived; and that, probably, with- 
out much more artiſice or alteration than the leaving be- 
hind ſome of its aqueous parts. 5 | 
The ancients held it formed from the blood; but the mo- 
derns are of opinion it comes from the pure chyle, con- 
veyed by the arteries to the breaſts, and without any 
other coction filtrated through the glands whereof they 
are compoſed, like urine through the reins; without un- 
dergoing any conſiderable change. TE. 
According to M. Leewenhoeck's obſervations, mil con- 
fiſts of liitle globules ſwimming in a clear tranſparent 
liquor, called ſerum, or whey, . 
Mile is a compoſition of three different kinds of parts; 
butyrous, caſcous, and ſerous, The butyrous parts are the 
cream and cil that ſwim at top, and give it an opake 
white colour; the cœſeeus are the grotler parts, which 
ſerve as a mucilage to keep the oily part ſuſpended, and 
thoſe that coagulate, and are made into cheeſe; the 
/erons are properly a lympha, and theſe make what we call 
a whey, ſerving as a vehicle for the other two. So that 
milk may be juſtly called an animal emulſion. In its pure 
{tate it diſcovers no marks of any acid or alkaline qua- 
lity : its taſte is agreeable and ſweet; it contains none or 
very ſew parts, that are volatile with the heat of boiling 
water: and its ſmell is very weak. It is eaſily ated upon 
and coagulated by the ſmalleſt quantity of acid, and alſo 
by the mixture of an alkali, which gives it a ſoponaceous 
| quality. Milt is alſo ſuſceptible of a ſpontaneous fer- 
mentation, by which it becomes acid, and is coagulated. 
But this ſpontaneous curdling and acidity are avoided, in 
the making of cheeſe for aliment, or whey for medicine, 
by mixing with the ni, before it has become too old, 
the ſmalleſt quantity of acid neceflary for coagulation, and 
by accelerating this coagulation with a convenient heat. 
Dr. Drake ſays, that /e is nothing but oil and water 
united by the artifice of nature, perhaps by the interven- 
tion of ſome peculiar ſalts, which »1//+ itſelf, however 
ſweet at firſt, does, after a little ſtanding, diſcover to be 
pretty plentifully therein. 
The whey of m/k contains, beſides a ſaccharine fer- 
mentable ſubſtance, ſeveral kinds of falts, which may be 
obtained by cryſtallization. If three-fourths of clarified 
whey be evaporated, and the remainder fet in a cool 
place, a certain quantity of reddiſh cryſtals will be form- 
ed: this is the eflential /a/t of milk. It is called the /ugar 
of milk from its taſte, which is manifeſtly ſaccharine. If 
the cryſtals are well drained, diſſolyed in pure water, and 
cryſtallized, they will be much whiter and leſs faccharine. 
By repeating the operation, the cryſtals may be rendered 
perfectly white and almoalt taiteleſs. 
Or, the ſalt of i, may be prepared by boiling whey to 
one half, then filtrating it; the coction and filtration are 
to be continued, till the liquor becomes of the conſiſtence 
of a {yrup. This being put into a cellar to cryſtallize, 
the ſalt will be formed into a cake of a ſaccharine taſle, 
reſembling manna. | 
This preparation is Dr. Gaubius's, and is ſomewhat diffe- 
rent from that which' Valentini, in his Medicina Nov. 
Antiq. alledges to be the famous ſaccharum lactis, ſo 
much cried up by Lodovicus Feſti, and recommended b 
others as an infallible cure for the gout. Med. Ef. Edinb. 
Mili is found in dhe breaſts of women after they have 


been 
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| moſt of the diſeaſes incident to that age. Dobel, a Daniſh 


eſt part of the ſood of the mother is, for that time, con- 


the ſtomach are ſharp, theſe liquors are apt to be turned 
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been pregnant about four months. The fermentation of 
the milk in the breaſts, the firſt day after a woman is de- 
livered, often. occaſions a fever, which takes its name 
therefrom, ; | 

The colour of ſaffron, the bitterneſs of wormwoods, and 
the ſmell of garlick are given to the mi/k of a woman who 
eats theſe plants; and alſo the purgative and inebriating 
efforts of certain ſubſtances are communicated from a 
nurſe to a child. See Women's MiLK. 

Ariſtotle ſays, there are ſome men who have milk in their 
breaſts, Cardan tells us, he ſaw one that had enough to 
ſuckle a child. : 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an account of 
a wether brought to milk by the ſucking of a lamb; 
which lamb was maintained by it all the ſummer, till it 
was weaned. | 

Milk, corrupted in the ſtomachs of children, occaſions 


phyſician, who has wrote expreſly on this ſubject, tells 
us, an excellent remedy in ſuch caſe is, a glaſs of water 
with a little ſalt diffolved in it: this acts as an emetic, 
and throws up the matter that occaſioned the diſorder. 
Celſus alſo mentions this remedy. | 

Galen obſerves, that, in animals fed with mz/k, the great- | 


verted into that humour. 5 

Hoffman ſound, by experiments, that the mil of cows 
and of goats contained more of the butyraceous and ca- 
ſeous, and leſs of the ſerous and of the ſaccharine parti- 
cles, than human mk, and the m1/k of aſſes. | 

There are ſeveral kinds of milt, uſed not only as food, but 
as phyſic: as cows milł, aſſes milk, mares milk, ſheeps milk, 
and goats milk, Theſe are preſcribed as proper to alter 
a ſharp thin blood into a craſis more ſoft, bailamic, and 
nutritive; and in conſtitutions where they fit the firſt 
paſſages, they muſt be very good for that end, as being 
ready prepared into nutriment, ſo far as is required for 
their admiſſion into the blood: but where the juices of 


into curd. Whenever milk, therefore, of what kind ſo- 
ever, is ofdered in conſumptions, and as a reſtorative, it 
is with good reaſon joined with the teſtaceous powders, 
and ſuch things as are proper to deſtroy thoſe acidiues. 
Aſſes milk is ſaid to be a great beautifier and preſerver of 
the ſkin. Poppcea, wife of the emperor Nero, uſed it 
for that purpoſe ; having four or five hundred aſſes con- 


ſtantly in her retinue, to furniſh her every morning with 
a freſh bath. The receipt for making what is called ar- 
tificial aſſes milk is as follows: | 


R limac. terreſt. contus. xviii. Raſur. C. Cervi, Hordei | 


perlati, Rad. eryngii, ſing: unc. i. aquæ purz lib. vi. 
coque leni igne in vaſe figulino vitriato ad lib. iii; dein 
cola & adde ſyrupi balſamici ſeſcunciam. Capiat æger 
mane & veſperi quotidie unc. iv. hujus liquoris miſtas cum 
lactis vaccin. recentis p. æ. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 341. 
Milk is evidently one of the beſt nouriſhments of the 
body; and it is not wonderful that it ſhould prove ſo, 
when we conſider that in all caſes of nouriſhment the 
proximate matter taken to nouriſh ought to be as like as 
may be to the body to be nouriſhed by it. We ſubſiſt by 
the ſame things by which we are generated, andeven while 
in the ſtate of a ſœtus in the womb, we are nouriſhed not 
by blood, as ſome ſuppoſe, but by a lacteous juice, which 
is ſeparated from the blood in the uterus by means of the 


placenta, as it is in the breaſts of women who give ſuck, | 


by glandules and tubuli deſtined for that purpoſe. Meats 
which we daily ſeed upon pals down into the ſtomach 
indeed in their own form, but they do not nouriſh us till 
they are changed into chyle, or a milky liquor. | 
Milk being analyſed is found to be compoſed of fatty, 
ſerous, and terreſtrial parts; and theſe its conſtituent 
principles being ealily mixed and ſeparated again, are 


made of it matter for the nouriſhment of the different 


parts of the body. 'The ſerous part, which 1s allo ni- 
trous, being a proper vehicle to convey through the veſlels 
the fatty parts, which are as well adapted to all the oflices 
of nutrition as any ſubſtance can be. 
It is eaſy to infer from this account of m/k that it is not 
only a proper food for children, but for grown people 


alſo; but proper regulations are to be obſerved as to its. 


uſe in particular caſes; no aliment any more than this 
being capable of ſuiting all conſlitutions and circum- 
ſtances. Meat in the ſtomach is converted into chyle, or 
a ſubſtance like m: this chyle pafles into the heart 
through the blood-vellels, and its fineſt and molt ſpiritu- 
tuous parts are there tranſmuted into the red part of the 
blood; and after this the other groſſer parts of it are by 
different elaborations transformed into bile, and the ſe- 
veral other humours of the body. Ir is evideut that theſe 
bumours, as well as the blood itſelf, muit all have a 
ſupply; and that meat cannot give this ſupply, till it is 
converted into chyle or mill; Low much labour then is 


Upon opening a vein, eſpecially after meals, milk is 


MILK of the moon, lac lunz, a name given by naturaliſts to 


MILE of /ulphur, lac ſulphuris, a preparation of flowers of 
MiLK&-water. See WATER. 


MIL k, vi gin, lac virginale, compoſed of roch alum, ſpring- 


MiLx, in the Vine Trade. The coopers know very well 


Milk is, from the quality of diſcharging colour from 


M1 


mach chyle read y formed s that is mi/k 3 and in caſes whete 
the action or juices of that organ are ſo. debilitated ; 
not to be of power to convert the meat into chyle, wh 
remains but that the perſon muſt die ſlowly, by wane ot 
the ſupplies of the ſeveral fluids of the body, if 3 
thing be not given that is capable of paſſing into the blood 
with leſs preparation than meats are; and what is fo 0 
per on ſuch an occaſion as milk, which is loads 10 
mark wag: to the {yak of the fluid that ſhould ag 
een there ſepar it wil 
_ nr cg: ated from meat, that it will really ſupply 
Milk is apt to occaſion one or two very oppoſite diſorder; 
fluxes and coſtiveneſs. This is ade fo by oaths 
with water, or by proper correctives, or by chuſing 42 
kind of mil t which belt ſuits the conſtitution, and the 
diſeaſes to be treated, E. gr. The milh of goats has been 
found to ſuit better than cow's milk with thoſe perſons 
whoſe conſtitutions diſpoſe them to diarthœas. 
Milk-diet is uſeful in the Cour and sroNE. 
Dr. Cheyne recommends milk and ſred diet with water 
for drink, as the ſureſt preſervative again{t diſeaſes, and 
cure of them. See Cancer, Palsy, Frrs, Gour 
and STONE, | ; i 


ſometimes found inſtead of blood. See Phil. Tranf. N? 
6. p. 100. | EE e 
We have ſeveral mineral milts, and ſome artificial ones 
fo called from their reſemblance of the natural. As, : 


foſſile agaric, a white light marle. See Lac lune. 
Some lay, it is chiefly found in Glver mines, and that it 
is a flower ſublimed from the ore of that metal; whence 
its denomination, fower of /ilver, 8b; 


ſulphur, and ſalt of tariar ; {cri | i 
preſcribed by phyſicians 
ſudorific. See SULPHUR Lede phyſiciaus, as a 


Water, n and vinegar; uſed as a coſmetic, to drive 
in pimples, and check any cutaneous eruptions, by its 
cooling, reltringent quality, See ViRGi1N's milk. 


the uſe of ikimmed milk, which makes an innocent and 
eſhcacious forcing for the fining down of all white wines, 
arracks, and {mall ſpirits; but is by no means to be 
uſed for red wines, becauſe it diſcharges their colour, 
Thus, if a few quarts of well-ikimmed mill be put to a 
hogſhead of red wine, it will ſoon precipitate the greater 
part of the colour, and leave the whole nearly white; 
and this is of known uſe in the turning red wines, when 
pricked, into white : in which a ſmall degree of acidity 
is not ſo much perceived, | | | 


wines of uſe alſo to the wine-coopers, for the whitening 
of wines that have acquired a brown colour from the calk, 
or from having been haſtily boiled before fermenting; 
for the addition of a little ſkimmed milk in theſe caſes, pre- 
ipitates the brown colour, and leaves the wines almoſt 
limpid, or of what they call a water whiteneſs, which 
is much coveted abroad in wines, as well as in brandies. 
MILK, women's. The milk is often a very troubleſome 
and dangerous thing to women in their lyings-in, and 
ſubjects them to many painful diſorders. About the third 
or fourth day aſter delivery they are uſually affected with 
chillineſſes and ſhiverings, which are well known to be 
owing to that cauſe, and are therefore not to be treated 
as a diſcaſe, nor any medicines to be given in them; 
only it 1s proper to keep the perſon warm, and promote 
perſpiration, eſpecially in the breaſts. Sometimes in- 
deed this {ſymptom is joined with a ſebrile heat, or a real 
inflammatory FEVER, which is then to be taken off by 
the proper means. | 
The muk-tever, to which women are ſometimes ſubject 
after delivery, is partly owing to the abſurd cuſtom that 
prevails, of not putting the child to the breaſt ſor the firlt 
two or three days, till the milk flows freely of itſelf. the 
more immediate caules of this diſorder are a diſtention 
of the nerves in the breaſt, and an abſorption of the mt, 
which hath become acrid by ſlaguating in the breall, for 
want of being drawn either by the child or ſome other 
perſon. In this caſe, the ſaſeſt courſe is plentiful dilution, 
gentle evacuations, and fomentations of the parts affect- 
ed: a thin cooling diet ſhould be uſed, till the violence 
of the ſymptoms is abated, See Miliary FEVER. 
| Hoffman oblerves, that this fever of child-bed women 
might be prevented, if they, during their pregnancy) 
were regular in their diet, uſed moderate exercile, took 
now and then a gentle laxative of manna, rhubarb, or 
cream of tartar; not forgetting to bleed in the fill 
months, and avoid all ſharp ai When the labour 1% 
coming on, it is not to be haſtened with forcing medicines 
which inflame the blood and humours, or put them inte 


ſaved che animal functions by giving at once into the ſto- 


4 


unnatural commotions, Care ſhould alſo be taken, after 
| the 


VII. 


the birth, that the OI excretions proceed regularly, 


if the pulſe be quick, a little nitrous powder or ſome 
_ ne medicines ſhould be adminiſtered. 
Very frequently there come on inflammations of the 


breaſt of the eryſipelatous kind; theſe are aſvally taken 


off by the external uſe of ſpirit of wine and camphor 
with a little ſaffron in it, by embrocating them with a 
little warm linſeed oil, or applying to them the leaves of 
red cabbage, and by carefully keeping the parts warm. 
Gee TUMORS of the breaſts. : | 

The milk often proves very difficult to be drawn out; this 
is to be helped by keeping the body carefully open by 
carminative and emollient clyſters, by keeping up a gentle 
diaphoreſis, and by attemperating medicines mixed with 
the milder alexipharmics. 
to be kept carefully covered with flannel, and gently 


preſſed and rubbed at times; and finally they ate to be 
drawn by means of a pipe, or by the mouth of an ex- 


ienced perſon. | | | 
N pen, es who has mill in her breaſts, ought either 
to ſuckie her own child, or to have her breaſts frequent- 
ly drawn at leaſt for the firſt month: this would prevent 


many of the diſeaſes which prove fatal to women in | 


child-bed. | | on 

MiLx, deficiency of, is alſo a very common complaint, and 
it is in ſome caſes abſolute, there being no milk at all de- 
rived into the breaſts 3 in others, it is only a partial one, 
there being ſome mk, though not enough to ſupply the 
child with nouriſhment. A total deficiency of m:/# moſt 
frequently happens to perſons who have their firſt child 


when ſomewhat advanced in years, and to ſuch as are | 
of a choleric diſpoſition 3 but a partial deficiency of it is 
often owing to a ſaltneſs of the ſerum, and ſometimes to | 
the want of nouriſhment, and often is brought on by 


ſorrow. he: | | 

When ſaline and bilious humours are in fault, then lac 
lune, calcined cryſtal, and other abſorbent powders be- 
come of great uſe : ſome alfo preſcribe the powder of 
earth-worms carefully dried, and the voiding the hu- 
mours by ſtool, by means of gentle purges : when a want 


of nouriſhment is the only occaſion of it, the milt may 


always be recovered in a proper quantity by means of 
| good foods, with milk and other nouriſhing fluids. 
M1LK, an over-abundance of, is as common a complaint as 


a deficiency of it, and requires as much care in the treat- | 
ment, otherwiſe the perſon is frequently ſubject to nodes 
and abſceſſes in the breaſt. The proper remedies are the 
eating and drinking more ſparingly, and the letting two 


children ſuck inſtead of one. 


Many people do not ſuckle their children, and therefore 


find it neceſſary to drive away their mk abſolutely. This 
is beſt done by taking internally the digeſtive ſalts, with 
diaphoretic and diuretic medicines. Externally it is pro- 


per to apply to the breaſts bags of the dried leaves of par- | 


ſley, mint, chervil, &c. with the ſeeds of coriander and 
pariley, and a little camphor ; and ſpirit of wine with 
camphor and a little ſaffron is to be rubbed in, or linen 
| Tags wetted in it and applied. Cerates may alſo be made 


of white wax melted in oil of almonds, with a little 


campbor, and applied to the breaſts freſh every morning 
and evening, or oftener, if neceſſary. | 


Mir x, a to great thickneſs of the, is another common com- 


plaint with nurſes; this is to be laid ſometimes to the 
diet, ſometimes to the concoCtion, and ſometimes to the 

unnatural tenuity of the humours ; in this cafe the mz/# 
is often perfectly watery, and the child is thrown into an 


atrophy by it. "The remedies for this are change of diet, | 


and a purging of the primæ viz by ſome gentle catharic, 


and afrerwards a ſtrengthening of them by bitters, and 


ſtomac hic medicines. Sometimes alſo it is neceſſary to 
evacuate the ſerous humours by the common phlegma- 
gogues, ſuch as jalap in proper dozes, mixed with a little 
powdered ginger, which is an excellent corrective for it. 
The milk is ſometimes ſalt to the raſte, and ſometimes of 
a bilious yellow colour; and theſe diſtemperatures of it 


uſually throw the child into colics, diatrhœas, vomitings, | 
cutaneous eruptions, with ſcabs, and ſometimes abſolute | 


ulcerations and ſometimes into fevers. In this caſe the 


nuife or patient is to take the abſorbent and nitrous me- 


dieines, with intermediate purges; thus, powders of 
crabz-eyes, oyſter-ſhells, and puriſied nitre, with ſmal! 
doſes of rhubarb accaſionally taken, often perfect a cure: 
ut during the courſe of taking theſe remedies, and for 
ſome time afterwards, the diet muſt be under ſome re- 
gulations; particularly ſalt ſoods are to be avoided; and all 
acids, aromaties, and ſtrong liquors either wholly let 
alone, or taken very ſparingly. 'The perſon muſt alſo 
carefully avoid all violent paſſions of the mind, as anger, 
fear, and the Uke; and abſtain from all violent emotions 
of the body. | | 
A contrary extreme to the thinneſs and watery appearance 


ef the milk bef i 16 thi N 
— de a * py 8 » 18, a Mucons WOE, of it, 


The breaſts are all the time | 
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This is principally dangerous and troubleſome to the pa- 
rent, as it is apt to bring on tumors and nodes in the 
breaſt. The method of treatment in this caſe, is to give 
gentle alexipharmics for ſome days, then the gentle laxa- 


tive medicines in ſmall doſes, and finally to allow a mo- 
derate uſe of wine. | 


MrL x, ftagnations of the, Theſe are very frequent in lyings- 


in, and are to be diſcuſſed by the ſame method as was 
before ordered for the ſending it back, in caſes where per- 
ſons do not chuſe to give ſuck; and, to the things there 
directed, may be added, the internal uſe of ſpermaceti, 


and of calcined mountain cryſtals, in powder; and 


externally, cataplaſms of ſpermaceti with ſome volatile 
urinous ſalt, and the gentle compreſſions of the breaſts by 
wearing ſtreight cloths about the part. 

Nodes of the breaſts often ariſe from the abundance and 
the mucous nature of the mi/k. They are to be diſcuſſed 
by plaſters of ſpermaceti, with aniſe, parſley, and co- 
riander ſeeds; and. by gently rubbing with a ſoft fleſh 
bruſh, as alſo by wearing ſome animal's ſkin that has a 
thick fur on it, which at once ſerves the double office 
of warmth and a gentle friction. See Tumors of the 
Breaſts, © | 15 LG: 
Abſeeſſes of the breaſts very often happen alſo from the ſame 


cauſes; and theſe, when there appear no hopes of diſ- 


cuſſing them are always to be brought to ſuppuration as 


quick as poſlible. A maturating plaſter is to be laid on 
the parts that are to be broke, and the other parts are to 


be rubbed with ſpirit of wine and camphor, and ſaffron 


infuſed init. When the matter in the abſceſs is ripe, if 


the ſkin do not burſt of itſelf it is to be immediately 
opened with a lancet; after this a plaſter of equal parts 


of diachylon ſimplex and that with the gums, with alittle 


camphor mixed in it, is to be applied; and afterwards 


digeſtives are to be wholly avoided, and no dteſſings but 
balſamics allowed, The liquor of myrrh, or a mixture 
of eſſence of myrrh, and amber, and ſpirits of turpen- 
tine, make an admirable dreſſing: and internally, gentle 
purges are to be given, and the milder diuretics with the 


nitrous and ſaline medicines. 


Cracks and fiſſures of the nipples are another very trouble- 


ſome complaint with thoſe who give ſuck. The beſt ap- 


plications to theſe, are the oil of eggs, with the liquamen 


of the buds of the poplar, oil of wax, linſeed oil ſhook 


together with the whites and yolks of eggs, a liniment 
made of marygold flowers and freſh butter, an ointment 
of liquorice, and the liquor produced from the flowers of 
mullein and marygolds, heated together in an oven: or 


they may be anointed with a mixture of oil and bees wax; 
or a little powdered gum arabic may be ſprinkled on them. 


Hungary water applied to the nipples has ſometimes a 


good effect. The ſucking out the milk by means of a 


glaſs-pipe, is very neceſſary during the continuance of 
this complaint; but the beſt method of preventing it, is 


the applying white wax to the nipples for ſome time be- 


fore, as well as aſter the time of the labour. If the com- 
plaint ſhould prove obſtinate, a cooling purge may be 
given, which generally removes it. a | 
The ſmallneſs of the nipples is a trouble to many nurſes ; 
when the complaint is only owing to their lying-in, 


the breaſts are to he forced out by the ſucking of a robuſt 
child of fix or more months old, by the application of 


the common glaſs pipe, firit made warm, and by the ſuck- 
ing of a grown perſon, experienced in ſuch caſes: all na- 


tural accidents of this kind may be cared by this means; 


but often the nipples have been fo forced in by the ſtays, 
at the very time of their growth in young girls, and this 
force continued ſo long that no art is able to recal them 
to their natural ſtate, or make them fit for an infant to 
ſuck from. | | | | 

The miſchief that ſometimes atrend perfons who have 
given ſuck, inthe weaning of children, or on the death 
of a child, and the mz being left undrawn out, are to 
be avoided by letting ſome other child fuck a little at a 
time, and that leſs and leſs every day, and by drawing 
afterwards a little every day with a pipe. 8 0 
It is very common among nurſes to be extremely ſerupu- 
lous about diet, and to require the niceſt foods for the 
creating good milk; but it is evident, that though ſome 
care is neceſſary to this purpoſe, yet it is not this: for 
the poorer people, who live on the coarſeſt food, often 
have the richeſt milt. The whole neceſſary caution ſeems 
to conſiſt in avoiding exceſs, and feeding 2s much as 
poſſible on ſimple foods, without too many vegetables, 
and not to lead too ſedentary a life. 

Things hard of digeſtion are to be abſtained from, as alfo 
acids ; too ſalt meats, and all flatulent things, and the 
acrid and aromatic things are to be very carefully meddled 
with ; ſince, though they do not affect the mother, they 
ſeldom fail to bring diſtempers upon the child, There 
is no better drink for thoſe who give ſuck than malt-li> 
quors, when they are well ſettled and clear. Stronger 


5 O things, 


things, even wine in thoſe who are habituated to it, 
though it do not hurt them, are to be refrained from, 


ſince they ſubject the child to convulſions and many other 
diſorders. 


Over large draughts of cold liquors, and the expoſing the | 
breaſts too much to the cold, are often the cauſes of very 
great diſorders both in the mother and the child. Gentle 


exerciſe, and motion of the body in general, is highly 
ſerviceable to nurſes; as is alſo that of the breaſts in par- 
ticular, by gently ſhaking and preſſing them for throwing 
off the aqueous part of the ill, and filling the laQtiferous 
ducts more freely and copiouſly than would otherwiſe 
be done. The improper methods of dreſs in ſome places, 
and ſqueezing the girls into ſlenderneſs by {traight ſtays, 
often occaſion the lactiferous ducts to be ſo contracted, 
and the nipple ſo repreſſed, that no art can afterwards 


bring the perſon to be properly qualified for ſuckling a 


child. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 732, [eq  _ 
Violent paſſions of the mind are extremely injurious to 
thoſe who give ſuck. It js very common to ſee nodes 


and abſceſſes of the breaſts brought on by theſe alone, 
and eryſipelatous inflammations are as frequent in perſons | 
ol other habirs from the ſame cauſes. The child alſo is 


often thrown into diarrhceas, by theſe means; and in gene- 


ral, it is a very neceſſary rule to ſqueeze and ſhake the 
breaſts to diſcharge the mill after a great fright, or a violent 


fit of paſſion, before the child is ſuffered to ſuck. If the 
menſes appear at the time of giving ſuck, the child is 
uſually greatly injured by the alteration the milk ſuffers. 


When women are newly laid in, if the breaſts become | 
turgid, and there is danger of the will's coagulating in 
them, the child, if it be ſtrong, ſhould be immediately 


put to ſuck ; but if otherwiſe, the breaſts are to be gently 
thaken and preſſed to diſcharge the redundance, or an- 
other child, or grown perſon, put to ſuck them. 
MILE, extract of, a ſweet dry extract of cow's milk made 
by evaporation. 7 | f 
Fred. Hoffman recommends this extract boiled with pure 
Vater to the quantity of what is exhaled of the milk, as 


an excellent drink in many diſorders, where mt itſelf is | 


not proper. . N 
Milk is often thought improper with purgatives, and it 
certainly does render ſome perſons coſtive; but this does 
not hold generally, nor perhaps for a long time, even in 
thoſe wbom it may ſo affect at firſt. Hoffman recom- 
good laxative. 

Mk vetch, See As TRAC AL us, 

MIL vetch, baſtard. See VE TR. 

MiLEk-uocd. See TRUMPET-flowef. 


mends an ounce of manna diſſolved in a pint of mil as a 


1LK-wort, polygala, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia 


 eftandria Clais, Its characters are theſe ; the flower 
has a ſmall permanent empalement, and is ſhaped like 
thoſe of the butterfly kind; the number of petals in- 
determinate, the wings are large, plain, and extend 
beyond the other petals; the ſtandard is tubulous, ſhort, 


and reflexed at the brim, where it is bifid; the keel 
is concave, compreſſed, and bellied toward the top; it | | 
be about ten feet, A A, Tab. V. Mechanics, fig. 65, No 2. 

terminated by ſingle ſummits; and an oblong germen | 


has eight ſtamina in two bodies, included in the keel, 


| ſupporting an erect ſtyle, terminated by a thick bifid 
ſtigma; the germen becomes a heart-ſhaped capſule, hav- 
ing two cells each containing one ſeed. Miller enu- 

merates only ſeven ſpecies, ſome of them natives of Eu- 
rope, others of America; but Linnæus reckons twenty- 

ſix ſpecies. | | | 
The common milk-wert is frequently found in dry mea- 
dows, and flowers in July ; the herb itſelf is only uſed ; 
its bitter taſte proves it to be of a hot and drying quality. 
The leaves, boiled in wine, purge bile by ſtool. The 


roots have been found to produce the fame eſtects in 


pleuriſies at the SENEK A, in a lower degree, 
M1LK-woRT, or wart- wort. See SPURGE. 
MiLK-woORT, fea. See GLAUX. 
MILK V grotto. bee GROGT To. 
MILE way, via ladtea, or galaxy. See GALAXY, _ 
MILL, in propriety, denotes a machine for grinding corn, 
&c. but, in a more general Ggnification, is applied to all 
machines whoſe action depends on a circular motion. 
Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, according to the various 
methods of applying the moving power; as water - wills, 
wind- mills, mills worked by horſes, &c. 
Few people are ignorant, that corn is ground by two mz!!- 
ſtones, placed one above the other, without touching. 
The lower mill-ſtone is immoveable, but the upper one 
turns upon a ſpindle, The oppoſite ſurfaces of the two 
ſtones, which act to grind the corn, are not plane or flat; 
but the upper one is hollow, and the under one ſwells 
up; each of them being of a conic figure, whoſe axis 
indeed. is very ſhort, in proportion to the diameter of its 
ba'e: for the upper one being ſix feet in diameter, is 
hollowed but about one inch at its centre; and the lower 
one riſes but about three-fourths of an inch. Theſè two 
mill ſtones come nearer and nearer towards their circum- | 


| 


_ — ” 


* 


* 


proceeding obliquely from the centre towards t 


M1L 


ference, whereby the corn that fails from the Hopper has 


room to inſinuate between them as far as two-thitd 0 
the radius, which is the place where it begins ny 5 
round, and where it makes the greateſt reſiſtanee hos 
it is capable of; the ſpace between the two ſtones he; ” 
in that place about but two-thirds or three-fourths of ry 
thickneſs of a grain of corn. But as the millers haye he 
liberty of raiſing or ſinking the upper ſtone a little ror 
can proportion its diſtance from the lower one, ace 4 
as they would have the flour finer or coarſer. 
In order to cut and grind the corn, both the upper and 
under mill. ſtones have channels or furrows cut in 


rdin 


them, 


he cir- 
cumference, And theſe furrows are each cut perpendi 


cularly on one fide, and obliquely on the other, into + 
ſtone; which gives each furrow £ ſharp edge, and * 
two ſtones, they come, as it were, againſt one another 
like the edges of a pair of ſciſſars; and fo cut the corn 
to make it grind the eaſier, when it ſalls upon the We 
between the furrows. Theſe are cut the ſame wa in 
both ſtones when they lie upon their backs, which Ja 
them run croſs-ways to each other, when the upper ſtone 
is inverted by turning its furrowed ſurface towards that 
af the lower. For if the furrows of both ftones lay the 
ſame way, a great deal of the corn would be droye on- 
ward in the lower furrows, and fo come out from between 
the ſtones without ever being cut. When the furrow; 
become blunt and ſhallow by wearing, the running ſtone 
muſt be taken up, and both ſtones new dreſt with 2 
chiſſel and hammer. But by this repeated operation, 
their thickneſſes, and confequently their weight dimi- 
niſh; and it is obſerved, that when they come to have 
but three-quarters, or half of the thickneſs which they 
had when new, they produce but three quarters or half 
the flour which they yielded at the beginning. | 
The circular motion of the upper mill ſtone brings the 


corn out of the hopper by jerks, and cauſes it to recede 


from the centre towards the circumference, where bein 
quite reduced to flour, it is thrown out of the mill, b 
the centrifugal force of the ſtone, through a hole pro- 
vided on purpoſe. Ro OO oy | 
The diameter of common mil/-ſtones, according to Dr. 
Deſaguliers, is from five to ſeven ſeet, and their thick- 
neſs, twelve, fifteen, or eighteen inches: the laſt thirty 
five or forty years; and when they have been long uſed, 
ſo that their thickneſs is conſiderably diminiſhed, they 
are cut anew, to give their ſurface a contrary figure to 
what they had before: ſo that the upper mz/l-ſtone. is 
made the lower. | 5 < 
In water-mills, the momentum of the water is the moving 
power, and the attrition of the two ſtones in grinding, is 
the force to be overcome. Of theſe there are two kinds, 
viz. thoſe where the force of the water is applied above 
the wheel, and thoſe where it is applied below the wheel; 
the former being called over-ſhot, and the latter under- 
ſhot mills : and to theſe we may add a breaſt-mill, where 
the water ſtrikes againſt the middle of the wheel. 
In a common breaſt- mill, where the fall of water may 


is the great wheel, which 1s generally about ſeventeen or 
eighteen fect diameter, from à the outermoſt edge of 
any float board, to 6, that of its oppoſite float. To this 
wheel the water is conveyed through a channel, and 
falling vpon the wheel, turns it round. On the axis BB, 
of this wheel, and within the mill. houſe, is a wheel D, 
about eight or nine feet diameter, having ſixty- one cogs, 
which turn a trundle E, containing ten upright ſtaves or 
rounds; and when this is the number of cogs and rounds, 
the trundle will make 64 revolutions for one revolution 
of the wheel. The reaſon of adding an odd cog, called 
the hunting cog, to the wheel, is this; that, as every 
cog comes to the trundle, it may take the next ſtaff or 
round behind the one which it took in the former re- 
volution, and thus it will wear all the parts of the cogs 
and rounds which work upon one another equally, and 


to equal diſtances from one another in a little time; and 


make a true un;form motion throughout the whole work. 


The trundle is fixed upon an von axis called the ſpindle, 


the lower end of which turns in a braſs foot, fixed at I, 
in the horizontal beam 8 T, called the bridge-tree; and 
the upper part of the ſpindle turns in a wooden buſh 
fixed into the lower mill-(tone, which lies upon beams in 
the floor Y V. The top part of the ſpindle above the buſh 
is ſquare, and goes into a ſquare hole in a ſtrong iron 
croſs, 4 he d, fig. 66. NY 2. called the rynd; under 
which, and cloſe to the buſh, is a round piece of thick 
jeather upon the ſpindle, which it turns round at the 
ſame time as it does the rynd. The rynd is let into 
grooves in the under ſurface of the running tone G, 
fig. 65. Ne 2. and fo turns it round in the ſame time that 
the trundle Eis turned round by the cog-wheel D. This 
milliſtone has a large hole quite through its middle, called 
the eye of the ſtone, through which the middle part of 


the rynd and upper end of the ſpindle may be 8 j 
WH: 


«kite the four ends of the rynd lie hid below the ſtone 
1 ooves. | | 

my end 1 of the bridge- tree T S (which ſupports the 

upper mi/l-ſtone G upon the ſpindle) is fixed into a hole 

in the wall; and the end 8 is let into a beam QR called 

the brayer, whoſe end R remains fixed in a mortiſe : and 

its other end Q hangs by a ſtrong iron, rod P, which 

goes through the floor YY, and has a ſcrew-nut on its 

top at O; by the turning of which nut, the end Q of 


— 


quently the bridge-tree TS and upper mil-ſtone., By 


- 


this means the upper mill-ſtone may be ſet as cloſe to 


leaſes. The nearer'the will- ones are to one another, 
the finer they grind the corn; and the more remote from 
one another, the coarſer. 


which does not touch it any where; and is about an inch 
| diſtant from its edge all around. On the top of this box 
ſtands a frame for holding the hopper #k, to which is 


it, fixed upon hooks in the hopper, and by one end of 
other end being twiſted round the pin L. As the pin is 


hopper, and ſo leſſens the aperture between them; and 
as the pin is turned the other way, it lets down the ſhoe, 
and enlarges the aperture. 


bottom of the ſhoe, not directly under the bottom of the 


of the eye of the willi ſtone. 


is put the feeder e (g. 66. NO 2.) this feeder (as the 
volution, and ſo cauies the corn to run conſtantly down 


mill-tone, where it falls upon the top of the rynd, and 
is, by the motion of the rynd and the leather under it, 


and the lower one. ; ! 
creates a centrifugal force in the corn going round with 


centre, as in a ſpiral, in every revolution, until it be 
thrown quite out; and, being then ground, it falls 
through a ſpout M, called the milli- eye, into the trough N. 
When the mill is fed too faſt, the corn bears up the ſtone, 
and is ground too coarſe ; and beſides, it clogs the mill 
ſo as to make it go too flow. When the mill is too {lowly 
fed, it goes too faſt, and the ſtones, by their attrition, are 
apt to ſtrike fire againſt one another. Both which 1n- 
conveniencies are avoided by turning the pin L backwards 
or forwards, which draws up or lets down the ſhoe ; and 
ſo regulates the feeding as the miller ſees convenient. 

Sometimes, where there is a ſufficient quantity of water, 
the cog-wheel in fig. 65. turns a large trundle, on whoſe 
axis is fixed a horizontal wheel, with cogs all around 


axis or ſpindles turn two mill-ſtones. When there is 
not work for them both, either may be made to lie quiet, 
by taking out one of the ſtaves of its trundle, and rurn- 


boulting is; and other work for drawing up the ſacks, 
fanuing and cleaning the corn, ſharpening of tools, &c. 


and weight, ſo does it likewiſe upon a bieaſt-mill, or that 
where the water comes upon the breaſt or middle part 


18 not ſo great as in the over-ſhot mill, being contained 
in the buckets of the lower quarter only; yet the impulſe 


being increaſed nearly the ſemi-diameter of the great 
wheel, all other things being equal. If the height of the 
water remain the ſame, the aperture of the penſtock muſt 
be enlarged to nearly twice the area, that the force may 
be the ſame ; ſo that to produce the ſame effect, twice as 
much water is neceſſary for the breaſt-ill as for an over- 
ſhot one, every thing elle being the ſame. 

Mr, Ferguſon oblerves, that where there is but a ſmall 
quantity of water, and a fall great enough for the wheel 
to lie under it, the bucket or over-ſhot wheel is always 
uſed. But where there is a large body of water, with a 


As to the under-ſhot mill, it is evident there can be only 

the impulſe from the water; and therefore, the height of 
the water remaining the ſame, there mult be a larger 
aperture of the penſtock for the diſcharge of a greater 


the brayer is raiſed or depreſſed at pleafure ; and couſe- | | 


the under one, or raiſed as high from it, as the miller | 
The upper mill-ſtone & is incloſed in a round box H, | 


hung the ſhoe I, by two lines faſtened to the hind-part of | 
the crook-{tring K faſtened to the fore-part of it at i; the | 


turned one way, the ſtring draws up the ſhoe cloſer to the | 


If the ſhoe be drawn up quite to the hopper, no corn can | 
fall from the hopper into the mill; if it be let a little 

down, ſome will fall: and the quantity will be more or | 
leſs, according as the ſhoe is more or leſs let down. For 
the hopper is open at bottom, and there is a hole in the | 


hopper, but forwarder towards the end l over the middle | 


There is a ſquare hole in the top of the ſpindle, in which | 


from the hopper, through the ſhoe, into the eye of the | 


ing the vacant place towards the horizontal cog-wheel. | 
And there may be a wheel fixed on the upper end of the | 
great uptight axle of this wheel for turning a couple of | 


of the water is much greater, the height of the water 


little fall, the breaſt or float-board wheel mult take place. 


ſpindle turns round) jogs the ſhoe three times in each re- | 


thrown below the upper ſtone, and ground between it | 
The violent motion of the ſtone 


it, by which means it gets farther and farther from the . 


its edge, turning two trundles at the ſame time; whote |. 


As the water acts upon an over - ſhot mill both by impulſe | 


of the wheel: and here, though the weight of the water | 


quantity of water in the ſame time, in order to produce 


—  — 
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the ſame effect as the over-ſhvt or breaſt- Hi; whence 4 
greater expence of water will be made here than in any 
other mill, and can only be ſupplied for a conltancy by a ri- 
ver; and where this can be had, the under- ſhot is the caſieſt. 
cheapeſt, and moſt ſimple ſtructure, a mill is capable of, 
Dr. Deſaguliers, having had occaſion to examine many 
under-ſhot and over-ſhot mills, generally found that à 
well made over-ſhot mill, ground as much corn, in the 
ſame time as an under-ſhot mill, with ten times leſs wa- 
ter; ſuppoſing the fall of water at the over-ſhot to be 
twenty feet, and at the under-ſhot to be about ſix or ſever: 
feet : and he generally obſerved, that the wheel of the 


over-ſhot mill was of fifteen or ſixteen feet diameter, with 


a head of water of four or fire feet, to drive the water 
into the buckets with ſome momentum. 

Mr. Ferguſon has given the following direQions how to 
conſtruct water-mz/ls, fo as to be in the greateſt degree of 
perfection; and alſo a table calculated from his rules, 
for the ſake of thoſe mill-wrights who either cannot cal- 
culate, or do not like to take the trouble. 

When the float-boards of the water-wheel move with a 


third part of the velocity of the water that acts upon 


them, the water has the greateſt power to turn the mill - 
and when the mi/{-ſtone makes about ſixty revolutions in 


a minute, it is found to do its work the beſt. For, when 


it makes but about forty or fifty, it grinds too ſlowly, and 
when it makes more than ſeventy, it heats the meal too 


much, and cuts the bran ſo ſmall that a great part thereof 


mixes with the meal, and cannot be ſeparated therefrom 


by lifting or boulting. Conſequently, the utmoſt per- 


fection of mill. work lies in making the train ſo, as that 
the mill. ſtone ſhall make about ſixty turns in a minute when 
the water-wheel moves with a third part of the velocity of 
the water. To have it ſo, obſerve the following rules: 


1. Meaſure the perpendicular height of the fall of water, 
in feet, above the middle of the aperture, where it is let 
out to act by impulſe againſt the float-boards on the loweſt 


ſide of the under-ſhot wheel. | | 
2. Multipiy this conſtant number 64.2882, by the height 


of the fall in feet, and extract the ſquare root of the 
product, which {hall be the velocity of the water at the 
bottom of the fall; or the number of feet the water 

moves per ſecond; N : OT Gs TIES 
3. Divide the velocity of the water by 3; and the quo- 
tient ſhall be the velocity of the floats of the wheel in 


feet per ſecond, _ Ec. | 

4. Divide the circumference of the wheel in feet, by the 
velocity of its floatsz and the quotient ſhall be the num- 
ber of ſeconds in one turn or revolution of the great wa- 
ter wheel on whoſe axis the cog-wheel that turns the 
trundle is fixed. _ | 


5. Divide 60 by the number of ſeconds in a turn of the 


water-wheel or cog-wheel ; and the quotient ſhall be the 
number of turns of either of theſe wheels in a minute. 
6. By this number of turns divide 60 (the number of turns 
the m/{-{tone ought to have in a minute) and the quotient 


ſhall be the number of turns the mil. ſtone ought to have 5 


for one turn of the water or cog- wheel. Then, 

7. As the required number of turns of the millſtone in 
a minute is to the number of turns of the cog-wheel in 
a minute, ſo mult the number of cogs in the wheel be 
to the number of ſtaves in the trundle on the axis of the 


mill- ſtone, in the neareſt whole number that can be found. 
By theſe rules the following table is calculated; in which 
the diameter of the water-wheel is ſuppoſed to be 18 


feet (and conſequently its circumference 564 feet), and 
the diameter of the mill. ſtone to be five ſcet. 


Per pen«\ Veloci- | Veloct- Numb. [Requir-|Neareit Numb. Numb. 
dicular ty of theſty of tbeſof turnsſed num- number jof turu: ſof turns} 
height water {wheel ſof the ber of ſof cogs ſof the ſof the 
of .the in feet fin feet |wheel |turns ofſand mills frrill- 
{fall of per ſe- [per ſe- ſin a mi- the mill-jſtaves ſſtoue [ſtone in 
water cond. ſcond. laute. ſtone for that !for one ſa mi- 
in feet. f = Ifor each burpoſe turn of ſuute by 
turn of the theſe | 
| | the wheel ſcogs 
t | wheel by theſeſand 
| | 3 E ſcogs ſſtaves. 
gland 
; * Iſtaves. 
1 | $.02 | 2,07 | 2.63 | 21.20 [125 6] 21.17 | 59.91 
1 11.40 [3.78 | 4.00 | 15.00 [105 715. 0 | 60.00 
3 13.89 | 4-63 | 4-91 | 12.22 | gs 8 | 12.25 | 60.14 
4 16,04 | 3.35 | 567 | 109.53 | 95 9g | 10:56 | 59.87 
5 | 17-93] $-9> | 6:34 | 9.46 | 85 9 | 9-44 | 59-84 
6 19.64 | 6.55 | 6.94 | 8.64 | 58 g | $.66 | 68. te 
7 21.21 7-07 | 7.50 | 8.00 | 72 g | $.00 | 60.00 
8 22.63 | 7-56 | 8.02 7.48 | 63 g | 7:44 | 59-67 
9 24.05 | 8.02 | 8.51 | 7.06 | 5010 | 7-09 | 59.57 
10 25-35 | 8.45 | $.97 6.69 | 64 10 | 6.70 | 60.09 
11 26.59 ] 8.86] 9.40 | 6.38 | 6410 | 6.40 | 60. 16 | 
12 27.77 [9.26] 9.82 | 6.11 | 61 10 | 6.10 | 59.90 
13 28.91 | 9.64 | 10.22 | 5.87 | 5g 10 5.90 | 60.18 | 
"14 30.00 | 10.90 | 10.60 | 5.66 56 1O 5.60 | 59.36 
15 31.05 10.35 | 10.99 | $.46 | 55 10 | 5.40 60.48 
16 32-09 | 10.69 } 11.34 | 5.29 | 53 10 | 5.30 | 60.10 
17 33-06 | 11.02 | 11,70 | $.13| 5110 | 5.10 59.67 
1$ 34-02 | 11.34 | 12.02 | 4-90 | 50 10 S. o | 60.19 
19 34-95 | 211.05 | 12.37 | 485 | 49 10 | 4.80 60.61 
20 35.86 ; 11.92 | 12.68 4.73 47 10 4.70 $9.59 
5 1 4.4 5 6:14 1-8 


| Exampl-.. Suppofe an under-ſhot mill is to be built where 
the perpendicular height of the fall of water is 9 feet: 


wheel, and how many ſtaves in the trundle, to make the 


ſourth column ſhews that the wheel will make 852. turns | 
in a minute: and the fixth column ſhews that for the 


a turn) ſor one turn of the wheel. | 


Fr 
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it is required to find how many cogs muſt be in the 


mill-ſtone go about 60 times round in a minute, while 
the water-wheel-floats move with a third part of the ve- | 
locity with which the water ſpouts againſt them from the | 
aperture at the bottom of the fall. 
Find 9 (the height of the fall) in the fiſt column of the 
table; then againſt that number, in the ſixth column, is 
70, for the number of cogs in the wheel, and 10 for the 
number of ftaves in the trundle: and by theſe numbers, 
we ſind inthe eighth column that the tone will make 
50155 turns in a minute, which is within half a turn of | 
6o. and near enough for the purpoſe; as it is not abſo- 
lutely requiſite that there ſhould be juſt bo without any 
fraction: and throughout the whole table the number of 
turns is not quite one more or leſs than 60. | 
'The diameter of the wheel being eighteen feet, and the | 
fall of water 9 feet, the ſecond column ſhews the velocity | 
of the water at the bottom cf the fall, to be 24 s feet 


per ſecond; the third column the velocity of the float-| 


boards of the wheel to be 873 feet per ſecond ; the | 


mill.ſtone to make exactly 60 turns in a minute, it ought | 
to make 7188 (or ſeven turns and five hundred parts of | 


Dr. Barker has invented 2 water-ml), that has neither | 
wheel nor trundle : this is repreſented in fig. 72. in which 
A is a pipe or channel that brings water to the upright | 


tube B. The water runs down the tube, and thence into | MILL is alfo uſed for any machine, which being moved 


the horizontal trunk C, and runs out through holes at | 
d ande near the endo of the trunk on the contrary ſides | 
thereof. | | | 
The upright ſpindle D is fixed in the bottom of the trunk, 

and ſcrewed to it below by the nut g; and is fixt into 
the trunk by two croſs bars at /- fo that if the tube B 
and trunk © be turned round, the ſpindle D will be 
turned alſo. 1 | 


' 'The top of the ſpindle goes ſquare into the rynd of the | | 1 5 
MiLI, fulling, is a water-mill which raiſes and beats down 


upper mil-ftone H, as in common mills; and as the 
trunk, tube, and ſpindle turn round, the mill-ſtone is 
turned round thereby, The lower, or quieſeent mill- 
ſtone is repreſented by I; and K is the floor on which it 
reſts, and wherein is the hole L for letting the meal run 
through, and fall down into a trough which may be about 
M. The hoop or caſe that goes round the mz/l-ſtone reſts 


on the floor K, and ſupports the hopper, in the common | 


way. The lower end of the ſpindle turns in a hole in 
the bridge-tree G F, which ſupports the -1//-Rone, tube, 
ſpindle, and trunk. This tree is moveable on a pin at %, 


and its other end is ſupported by an iron-rod N fxt into | 
it, the top of the rod going through the fixt bracket O, 


and having a ſcrew-nut 9 upon it, above the bracket. 


By turning this nut ſorward or backward, the mUk-itone | 


is raiſed or lowered at pleaſure. | 
Whilſt the tube Bis kept full of water from the pipe A, 


and the water continues to run out from the ends of the | 
trunk; the upper mill-ſtone H, together with the trunk, 
tube, and ſpindle, turns round. But if the holes in the 


trunk were ſtopt, no motion would enſue; even though 
the tube and trunk were full of water. For, 
If there were no hole in the trunk, the pteſſure of the 


water would be equal againſt all parts of its fides within. | 


But, when the water has free egreſs through the holes, 
its preſſure there is entirely removed: and the prefſure 
againſt the parts of the fides which are oppoſite to the 


holes, turns the machine. See Deſaguliers's Exp. Phil. | 


vol. ii. p. 417, &c. p. 431, &c. p. 459, &c. Ferguſon's 
Mechanics, p, 45, &c. 4to ed, and ſupp. p. 10. See 
alſo on this ſubject, an elaborate paper of Mr. Smeaton, 
containing an account of a number of experiments, in 


order to eſtimate the natural powers of water and wind | 


to turn mls, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. art. 18. p. 100, 


&c. Perſons rictouſly aſſembling and deſtroying, or ma- 


liciouſly burning, any wind-faw mill, wind-mill, or water- 


mill, &c. thall be guilty of felony, without benefit of 


clergy, by g Geo. III. c. 29. 
M1LLS, wind, are, with reſpect to their working parts, lit- 


tle different from thoſe of water-mills; but they are turned | 


by the force of wind gathered in their ſails. 
Of theſe, ſome are called vertical, others horizontal, ac- 


cording to the poſition of the ſailsz or, rather accord- | 


ing to the direCtion of their motion, with regard to the 
horizon. | 
For the beſt form of herizontal ſails, and alſo for deter- 
mining the poſition of the axis of wind-mills, ſee WIN D- 
mill and MECnAnics. «ER 
MIL Is, portative or hand, are thoſe kept in motion by the 
band; or elſe whoſe will- ſtones ate turned, or piſtons 


The uſe of mills and milliſtones, according to Paufanias, 


faclures, arts, and trades; for the making and preparing 


Mir.1.s, forge, turned by water, ſerve to raiſe and let fall 


Mir IL, gunpowder, is that uſed to pound and beat together 


MiLLs, leather, are uſed to ſcour and prepare with oil, the 


MiLLs, linen, do not differ much from fulling-mills. Their 
Mr11.1.s, eil, whether turned by men, water, hand, or horſe, 


MIL, paper, a water-mill, furniſhed with ſeveral large 


MILL, ſawing, is a water-mill, ſerving to faw ſeveral 


2 


driven by the force of horſes or other beaſts, Thus, ik 
the cog-wheel D, fig. 65, Ne 2. be made about eighteen 
inches diameter, with thirty cogs, the trundle as ſmall in 
proportion, with ten ſtaves, and the mill-ſtones be each 
about two feet in diameter, and the whole work be put 
into a ſtrong frame of wood, as repreſented in the figure 
the engine will be a hand mill for grinding corn or mak 
in private families. And then it may be turned by a 
inch inſtead of the wheel AA; the mill-ſtone makin 

three revolutions for every one of the winch. If a hevey 
fly be put upon the axle B, near the winch, it will aft 
greatly in regulating the motion. 

If the cog- wheel that turns the trundle or trundles of a 
mill be placed horizontally, horizontal levers may be 
fixed into its vertical axis, and horſes applied to theſe 
for turning the mill; which is often done where water 
cannot be had for that purpoſe. | 


was firſt invented by Myla, ſon of Meleges, firſt king of 
Sparta; though Pliny attributes the invention of every _ 
thing belonging to bread and baking, ta Ceres: Poly- 
dore Virgil was not able to diſeover the author of ſo uſe. 
ful a machine, It is doubted whether or no water-mill; 
were known to the Romans, there being no mention 
made, in the Digeſt, but of is turned by flaves and 
aſſes. Salmaſius, however, and Gothofred, will not 
allow water-mi/ls to have been unk now to the ancient 
Romans, though they were not in ordinary ufe, Wind- 
mills are of much more modern invention: the firſt mo- 
del of theſe was brought from Aſia into Europe, in the 
time of the holy wars. | 


by ſome external force, ſerves to give a violent impreſſion 
on things applicd to it. al | | 
Mills, in this ſenſe, are machines of vaſt uſe in the many. 


divers kinds of merchandizes. The principal are thoſe 
which follow. | 5 | 


one or more huge hammers, to beat and form the iron 
into bars, anchors, and other maſlive works. | 


large wooden piſtons in proper veſſels called pools, or 
troughs; in order to full, ſcour, and cleanſe woollen 
ſtuffs, | ; | 


the ingredients whereof gunpowder is compoſed. 
This is done in a kind of iron or braſs mortar, by means 
of iron peſtles wrought by a wheel without-ſide the mill, 
turned by the water falling on it, | 
ſkins of ſtags, buffaloes, elks, bullocks, &c. to make 
what they call buf-/eather, for the uſe of the ſoldiery. 
This is effected by means of ſeveral large piſtons, riſing 
and falling on the fkins, in large wooden trovghs, by 
means of a wheel without-ſide, turned by the force 
of water. 25 


uſe is, to ſcour linens, after their having been firſt 
cleanſed when taken out of the lixivium, or ley. Some 
of theſe go by water, and the generality by horſes. 


| ſerve to bruiſe or break the nuts, olives, and other fruits 
and grains, whoſe juice is to be drawn, by expreſſion, to 
make oil. 85 | 


hammers, which beat or pound the rags or cloth ina 
kind of wooden troughs; and thus, by reducing them 
to little pieces, turn them into a kind of pulp, by means 
of water conveyed into the troughs by a pipe for that 


purpoſe. 


planks or boards, at the ſame time. Mn 
'Theſe are frequent in France, efpecially in Davphine. 
They were lately prohibited in England, where they 
were begun to be introduced, from a view to the ruin of 
the ſawyers, which muſt have enſued. 5 
There are alſo $i/k-M1LLs, for ſpinning, throwing, and 
twiſting ſilks; which are large round machines in form 
of turrets, five or fix feet high, and fix yards in diameter; 
which, being turned, either by the force of water, or 
that of men, work at the ſame time an infinity of bobbins 
faſtened thereto, whereon the ſilk had been wound to be 

here ſpun aud twiſted. | ai | 
There are abundance of mills of this kind in France, eſ- 
pecially about Lyons and Tours, ſome of which are ſo 
diſpoſed, as that three of them will go at the fame time, 
and by the ſame wheel wrought by water or by ſtrength 
of hand. That in the Höpital de la Charité at Lyons, 
is wonderful, a ſingle man working no leſs than forty- 
eight of theſe mii. See SILK, and WIx DINO . 
| 3 
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MII U, Hamping. See STAMPING. 


MILL, ſugar, is a machine that ſerves to bruiſe the ſugar- | 


d expreſs the liquor or juice contained therein. 
Te e are very curious contrivances. Of theſe 
there are ſour kinds, being turned either by water, wind, 

or hot ſes. Ki | a 
Thoſe kr by the hand were firſt in uſe; but they are 
now laid aſide, as being an intolerable hardſhip on the 
poor negroes, who were doomed thereto, beſides the 

is of their progrels. | 
in ml are c. moſt modern: but they are yet ſome- 
what rare, excepting in St. Chriſtopher's and Barbadoes, 
and among the Portugueſe. Theſe make good diſpatch 
but have this inconvenience, that they are not eaſily 

ſtopped z which proves frequently fatal to the negroes 

who feed them. 


MILLs, tan or bark, wrought by water or horſes, ſerve to | 
cut certain barks into a coarſer ſort of powder, proper 


ſor the tanning of hides, &c. 


MiLLs for ſword-blades are likewiſe moved by water. They | 


frequent at Vienne in Dauphine. By working heavy 
anne they forge thoſe excellent ſword-blades, called 
blades of Vienne. | | 


The uſes and operations of theſe ſeveral mills, more at | 


large, ſee under PAPER, FULLING, SUGARS, &c. 
MILL, in Coinage, is a machine uſed to prepare the laminæ, 
or plates of metal, and to give them proper thickneſs, 
hardneſs, and conſiſtence, before they be ſtruck, or 
ſtamped. 8 3 Lg | 


This machine has not been long known among us; but | 
is of ſome ſtanding in Germany, It conſiſts of ſeveral | 
wheels dented like thoſe of clocks, &c. which move two 


cylinders of ſteel, between which the metal is paſſed to 


with water, ſince with horſes. See CoiNAGE, 


Mitt, among Gold Wire-Drawuers, is a little machine con- 
fiſting of two cylinders of ſteel, ſerving to flatten the | 


old or filver wire, and reduce 1t into laminæ, or plates. 
bee Golp WIRE. 


They have alſo mills to wind the gold wire or thread 
on the ſilk: theſe are compoſed of ſeveral rows of bobbins | 


all turned at the ſame time. 


MiLL-dams. A very firm way of making theſe in a quick | 
or running ſand, which is uſually found a very trouble- 
| ſome circumſtance in the making them, is by laying the | 
foundation with unſlacked lime; which, by ſlacking a- 


. mong the ſand, runs together into a hard ſtone, which 


gives a very firm and ſure foundation, Plott's Stafford- 7 


hire, p. 336. _ 2 3 
M1LL-poo!, a ſtock or pond of water, by the force of which 
the motion of a water- mill is effected. 


The dam of a mill. pol is raiſed much in the ſame man- 


ner as directed for Frs H-PON Ds. 


III I. toner. The mill-fones which we find preſerved from | 


ancient times, are all ſmall, and very different from 
thoſe in uſe at preſent. Thoreſby mentions two or three 
ſuch found in England, among other Roman antiquities, 
| Which were but twenty inches broad; and there is great 


reaſon to believe that the Romans, as well as the Egyp- : 
tians of old, and the ancient Jews, did not employ | 
horſes, or wind, or water, as we do, to turn their mills, | 


but made their ſlaves and captives of war do this labo- 
rious work; they were in this fervice placed behind theſe 


mill-/lones, and puſhed them on with all their force. — 
Sampſon, when a priſoner to the Philiſtines, was treated 


no better, but was condemned to the milliſtone, in his 


priſon. The runner, or looſe mill-/tone, in this ſort of | 


grinding, was uſually very heavy for its ſize, being as 
thick as broad. This is the mill-fone which it is ex- 
2 prohibited in Scripture to take in pledge, as Ms 
looſe it was more eaſily removed. The Talmudiſts have 
a ſtory, that the Chaldæans made the young men of the 
captivity carry mill-flones with them to Babylon, where 
there ſeems to have been a ſcarcity at that time; and 
hence, probably, their paraphraſe renders the text © have 
é borne the mills, or mill-/lones ; which might thus be 
true in a literal ſenſe. They have alſo a proverbial ex- 
preſſion of a man with a milla tone about his neck; which 
they uſe to expreſs a man under the ſevereſt weight of 


affliction, This alſo plainly refers to this ſmall ſort of 
ones. a 


MILLAINS 


diviſion of the primes in Gunter's line ; and expreſs the 
thouſandth part of ſuch primes. | 


MILLEFOLIUM, in Botany. See YARROW-. 
MILLEMORBIA, in Botany, a n 


thors to the ſcrophularia, or figwort, from its ſuppoſed 

virtues in many diſeaſes. 

MILLENAR II, MiLLENARIANS, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
a ſect among Chriſtians, chiefly in the primitive church; 

who hold that Jeſus Chriſt is to come again, and reign 


The 


according to Mr. Wingate, are the third ſub- 


in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 


on n for the ſpace of a thouſand years 3 during | 
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which time, the faithful are to enjoy all manner of tem- 
poral bleſſings; and at the expiration of this term, the 
day of judgment is to take place. 

Millarii are alſo called Chiliafts, Chiliaſiæ, froth the 
Gteek x- mille, a thouſand. | 
This opinion of the Millenarii is very ancient, and may 
be traced back almoſt as far as the time of the apoſtles. 
It had its origin from a paſſage in the Apocalypſe too 
literally underſtood, wherein mention is made of Chrift's 
reign on earth, &c. 

The opinion of S. Papias, in the ſecond century, to whom 
Euſebius aſcribes the origin of this notion of a millennium, 
ſays Mr, Launoy, touching the new kingdom of Jefus 

Chriſt on earth, after the reſurrection, was held for near 
three centuries, before it was charged as erroneous ; as 
appears from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, It was allowed of, 
and followed, under various interpretations, by ſeveral of 
the greateſt men among the primitive fathers, as Irenæus, 
Juſtin Martyn, LaQtantius, Tertullian, &c. | 
Towards the cloſe of the ſecond century, the credit of 
this opinion began to decline, principally through the 
influence and authority of Origen, who oppoſed it with 
the greateſt warmth, becauſe it was incompatible with 
ſome of his favourite ſentiments. | | 

Nepoe, an Egyptian biſhop, endeavoured to reſtore this 
opinion to its former credit, in a book written againſt 
the Allegoriſts, for ſo he called by way of contempt the 
adverſaries of the millenarion ſyſtem. But Dionyſus of 
Alexandria, a diſciple of Origen, ſtopped the growing 
progreſs of this doctrine by his private diſcourſe, and 
alſo by two learned and judicious diſſertations concern- 

ing the divine promiſes. Jerome is alſo ſaid to have op- 


poſed this millenary reign of Chriſt, The ancient Mille- 
be brought to its proper thickneſs. It was firſt turned | 


arians generally held, according to the account of the 
learned Dr. Whitby, that the temple, or the city of Je- 
ruſalem, ſhould be rebuilt, and that the land of Judza 
ſhould be the habitation of thoſe riſen ſaints, who were 


to reign on earth a thouſand years; that this reſurreAion 


was not to be confined to the martyrs only, but that all the 
juſt were then to riſe and 'reign with Chriſt; and that 
this reign ſhould alſo extend to the juſt who were found 
alive at this firſt reſurrection; that Jeſus «Chriſt ſhall 


then come down from heaven, and be ſeen on earth, 


and there reign with his ſervants; and that they ſhall 
then fare deliciouſly, and enjoy the richeſt wines and 


moſt delicious fruits, build houſes, plant vineyards and 


eat the fruits of them, and propagate their ſpecies. The 
millennium, according to this writer, is a glorious ſtate 
of the church, commencing after the fall of antichriſt; 
and the ſubſequent converſion of the Jews to the Chriſ- 
tian faith, in which it ſhall flouriſh in peace and plenty, 
in righteouſneſs and holineſs, and in a pious offspring, 
for a thouſand years, under the undiſturbed, though not 
perſonal government of Chriſt, over both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, which ſhall then be united in one church. | 


MILLENNIUM, compounded of wille, a thouſand, and an- 
nus, a year, a term literally fignifying a thouſand years; 
_ chiefly uſed for the time of our Saviour's expected ſecond 


appearance, and reign on earth, 
Mr. Whiſton, in ſeveral of his writings, has endeavoured 
to ſupport the notion of a millennium. According to his 


computation it was to have commenced about the year 


MILLEPEDA, in Conchyliology, the name given by authors 


to a ſpecies of MUREX of the ſpider-ſhel! kind, ſo called 
from the great number of prominences in the ſhape of 
points called feet in this ſeries of ſhells, which ariſe from 

its lip which is greatly extended. The body of the ſhell 


1s ſull of bumps and tubercles, and the tail is long and 


crooked. | 


MILLEPEDES, in Zoology, well known inſects, uſed on 


many occaſions in medicine. This inſect is otherwiſe 
called aſellus, being a ſpecies of oniscus, in Engliſh 
the wood-louſe. Mr. Ray deſcribes ſeven different ſpe- 
cies of this inſect, ſome of which we ſee every day, 
others are more rare. The blue kind, which rolls itſelf 
up into a ball, is the proper ,medicinal kind; though 
there is another fort of a pale browniſh grey, ſmaller, 
flatter, and thinner than the former, and having the laſt 


_ diviſion of the body not annular but pointed, and a 


forked tail, which is of the ſame quality, They are 
found in cellars, and under ſtones and logs of wood in 
cold moiſt places. | | 
Millepedes are ſo generally known, that moſt perſons ſeem 
to be maſters of their medicinal uſes, and take them in 
many caſes without any other direction. They are, by all 
experience, found to be very diuretic and abſterſive, 
which makes them not only frequent in preſeriptions for 
diſorders in the kidneys, but alſo in obſtructions of the 
viſcera, and particularly in the jaundice. 

They abound with a nitrous ſalt, which they ſeem to de- 
tive from the earthy diet they live on. This is ſome- 
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what volatilized by its digeſtion and circulation in the 
. inſe&t; as ſuch ſalt always is more or leſs, in proportion 
to the digeſtive powers of the animal, into whoſe blood 
it enters; yet not ſo much but that it is brackiſh and pun- 
gent upon the palate. This makes their deterbve quali- 
ties extend farther than the larger glands, and enables 
them to ſcour even the minuteſt paſſages, and keep the 
| nerves clear from vifcidities, and ſuch things as would 
_ clog their ſprings; whence they are reckotied good 1n 
palſies, epilepſies, and all nervous diſtempers. ; 
As they open and cleanſe away viſcoſities, and by their | 
n and aſperities cut their way through any 
obſtructions, they are good in ſtrumas, and all inveterate 
tumors or ulcers. Remarkable cures have been per- 
formed in each way by a long uſe of them. But it is 
much to be doubted, whether their virtues are ſo con- 
| fiderable as they are generally ſuppoſed to be, at leaſt 
when given in the cuſtomary doſes. They are beſt ad- 
miniſtered in ſubſtance, or bruiſed in white wine, the 
liquor being taken without ſettling. | | 
The millipedes præparatæ of the thops are reduced to 
powder, either by incloſing them in a thin canvaſs cloth, 
and ſuſpending them over hot ſpirit of wine in a cloſe 
veſſel, till they are killed by the ſteam and rendered fri- 
able; or by including them in a proper veſſel and drying 
them with a very gentle heat. | 
There are alſo ſeveral chemical preparations of millepedes, 
as ſpirit, volatile fait, oil, and wine of millepedes. 
The college of Edinburgh directs two ounces of live 


# 


' millepedes to be {lightly bruiſed, and digeſted for a night 
in a pint of Rheniſh wine, after which the liquor is to 


be preſſed through a ſtrainer. 


_ Beſide theſe proper. 9/e/li, there are ſome other ſpecies | 


commonly called pulices marini, which ſeem greatly to 
approach to their nature. Thele are, 
pulem; its body is compoſed of twelve joints; it has ſeven 


pair of legs, and the binder ones are longer than the 


others; the antennæ are a pair of very large horns, and 
at the baſe of theſe there ſtand two other very ſhort and 


| lender ones; it has fins to ſwim with, and it is of a 


- whitiſh colour, and very ſlender body, 2. The pulex ma- 


rinus of Bellonius; this is of the ſhape of the common | 
_ ofelli, but ſomewhat ſlenderer and rounder bodied, and | 


its legs are much longer; its back is brown; its eyes are 


large and black, and the antenne are articulated and have | 
two ſmall ones growing from their roots; its body is 


pellucid, and it moves very ſwiftly in the water; the 
tail is compoſed of a large bundle of hairs. This is 


1 


found in great plenty under ſtones, by the ſides of rivers, 


near the ſea. 3. The freſh-water pulex ; this differs very 
little from the laſt ſpecies, but is fingular in the places 


it-inhabits, which are the banks and mud of bot ſprings, | 


in which no other animal can live. Ray. 
MILLEPORA, in Natural Hiftory, a name by which Lin- 
nxus diſtinguiſhes that genus of /ithophytes, of a hard 

| ſtructure and full of holes, which are not ſtellate or ra- 
diated, and whoſe animal is the hydra, in which it dif- 
fers from the MADREPORA, and comprehending four- 
teen different ſpecies. | 


In the millepora, the animal which forms and inhabits it | 
occupies the ſubſtance: and it is obſerved, that the 


milleporæ grow upon one another: theſe little animals 


produce their ſpawn, which ang itſelf either to the | 
9 


extremity of the body already formed, or underneath it, 
gives a different ſorm to this production. Hence the 
various ſhapes of the millepora, which is compoſed of an 
infinite number of the cells of thoſe little inſects, which 


all together exhibit different figures, though every par- 


ticular cellula has its eſſential form, and the ſame di- 


menſions, according to its own ſpecies. Philoſ. Tranſ. 


vol. xlvii. p. 467. | | 


MILLERIA, in Botany, a genus of the hyngengſia polygamia | 


neceſſaria claſs : the characters of which are, that it hath 
no receptacle nor down; that the calyx has three valves; 
and that the radius is half the corolla. There are two 
ſpecies, | 
MILLERS-thumb, in chthyology, an Engliſh name for the 
_ fiſh called alſo the bull-head, and by authors the cottus ; 
being the corrus gebio of Linnæus. It is common in 
all our clear brooks ; lying generally at the bottom, and 
depoliting its ſpawn in a hole formed by it in the gravel. 
It ſeldom exceeds three inches and a half in length; its 
head is large, broad, thin at its circumference, and on 


the middle part of the covers of the gills is a ſmall | 


crooked, ſpine, turning inwards ; the eyes and teeth are 
ſmall; the body grows ſlender towards the tail; the co- 
lour is duſky mixed with yellow ; and the belly whitiſh. 


MILLET, miltium, in Botany, a genus of the triandria di- 


gynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : it is of the corn or 


graſs tribe, with one flower in each chaff; the petal of 


the flower is bivale, and ſmaller than the empalement 
- It hath three very ſhort hairy ſtamina, and a roundiſh 


i 


I : Y 


_ 


| | The common millet was originally brought from the ef. 


1. the horned fea | 


they come up they ſhould be cleared from weeds; after 
which they will, in a ſhort time, get the better of chem. 


one grain of it producing three Roman ſextaries. 


| figs and raiſins, mixed with wine, and diank warm in 


_ ents. Among the Italians, ſays 
made of millet, which are yellow, and eaten hot by 


addition of 


cCataplaſms was difficult, on account of its friability, If 


raiſins is called, by Heurnius, a noble ſudorific and diu- 


patient take it hot. 


MitlLET, Indian, holcus, in Botany 


MILLIARE, or M1111aR1iUM, among the Romans, de- 


M1L 


germen with two hairy ſtyles ; the germen ty T 
roundiſh ſeed, covered by the petal of the om Mi | 
ler reckons four, and Linnæus five ſpecies, 5 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in India, but is now cul. 
tivated in many parts of Europe, as an eſculent grain 
The ſecond grows naturally at la Veta Cruz. . 


ern countries, where it is till greatly cultivated : fre 
whence we are furniſhed annilatly with this Wert a= 
is by many perſons greatly eſteemed for pu dings, &c 
This is ſeldom cultivated in England, but as a curiofes 
in ſmall gardens, or for poultry, as its ſeeds general), 
Imo be fown In the begloaing of April, 
t mu own in the beginning of April, upon a war 
dry ſoil, but not too thick. beciats thee Rand Güriame 
into ſeveral branches, ſnould have much room. When 


In Auguſt they will ripen, when they muſt be cut do 

and the ſeeds beat out, as is Aer for other 2 
but when it begins to ripen, if it be not protected from 
birds, they will ſoon devour it. Miller. | 
Millet is reckoned by Pliny the moſt fertile of all grain; 
Millet is cooling, drying, and binding, ſomewhat windy. 
and not ealily digeſted ; a ſtrong drebifion of it wil 


bed, is a very gobd ſudorific, though it is ſeldom uſed. 
Millet, by conſent of authors both ancient and modern 
is reſrigerating and drying; it is of bad juice, difficult of 
digeſtion, binds the belly, and generates flatulencies ; it 
is however well known to be a very grateful food to many 
nations at preſent. In former times it ſerved to make 
bread, under a dearth of better corn, as we are afſured 
by Dioſcorides, Pliny, Galen, and others of the anci- 
2. Bauhine, loaves are 


many, not out of neceſſity, but for their ſweetneſs ; but, 
when this bread is grown hard, it is quite black. Of the 
flour of millet and milk, the Italians make fine cakes, 
which muſt be eaten as ſoon as dreſſed, or eiſe they be- 
come glutinous, and ungrateful to the taſte. 
A pudding er of millet, boiled in milk with an 
5 utter, and ſugar ſprinkled over it, is much 
in requeſt among the Germans at preſent; and theſe 
puddings have been long ago introduced into Englaud, 
and are ſtill in faſhion. IS Pg 
The flour of millet was formerly uſed in fomentations, 
for the gripes, and for pains of the head and nerves; it 
was applied externally in bags, becauſe the uſe of it in 


the membrane of the brain happens to be wounded, it is 
excellently conglutinated, ſays Archigenes, by infuſing 
thereon the juice of calaminth, and ſprinkling it with 
dry flour of millet. A decoction of millet, with figs and 


retic. Or, take of a decoction of millet, boiled till it 
burſts, four ounces ; white wine, two ounces : let the 
| Cheſneau. 1 . 
Millet is diuretic and aſtringent; the ſeeds are of extra- 
ordinary ſervice in diſeaſes of the lungs, and exulcera- 
tions of the kidneys: made into a cataplaſm, they are 
anodyne and reſolvent. Hiſt, Plant. adſcript. Boer- 
haave. | . | 
a genus of the poiyga- 
mia monoecia claſs. The ety) Yay ace, that oe 
male and hermaphrodite flowers on the ſame plant; the 
male flowers are ſmall, and have a bivalve chaff; they 
have neither petals, nor any proper empalement, but 
have three hairy ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummits; 
the hermaphrodite flowers are ſingle, in a ſtiff bivalve 
chaff; they have three hairy ſtamina, terminated by ob- 
Jong ſummits, with a roundiſh germen, ſupporting tuo 
hairy ſtyles, crowned with plumoſe ſummits; the ger- 
men becomes an oval fingle ſeed, wrapped up in the 
chaff. There are ſeveral ſpecies of graſs that belong to 
this genus. / f . 
The African millet has been lately recommended by M. 
"Tfehifeli, of Switzerland, to the attention of the Euro- 
pean farmers, as a very uſeful plant ; becauſe it thrives 
in all forts of foils; it requires neither much dung nor 
great tillage ; it is not ſubject to the depredations of 
birds, which ate very fond of panic and common millet; 
it yields very large returns, and does not exhauſt the land 
in proportion to the largeneſs of the crops, 


noted a mile, conſiſting of a thouſand paces, mille paſſus; 
whence the name. | 
In the Roman empire, the mi/liaria, in all the great roads, 
were marked with ſtones, or columns erected for that 
purpoſe ; commencing from a column in the heart of the 
city, called milliare aureums | 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe columns were alſo hence denominated milliary co- 
lumns. i 
| ARIA cohors. See ConoRs equitata. 
ML FART fevers, glands, herpes, ter ms. See the ſeveral 
zſtantives- | 5 a 
MILLING, in the Mannfactlories, an operation called alſo 
MILLING or throwing of ſilk, 
before dying ; 
—— to the Soak for which it is intended. 
To prepare the ſilk for milling, they firſt put it in boil- 
ing water, incloſed between two linen cloths. The mill 
wy ſquare machine, compoſed of ſeveral pieces of wood, 
mortiſed in each other, ſo as to form a kind of large cage, 
in the centre whereof are two wheels placed parallel 
over each other, whoſe axis bears on two poſts. When 
the machine. is ſimple, a ſingle man turns theſe wheels 


is the laſt prepararion of 


by means of a little cog in which they cateh, and a large 


handle. 

The wheels, put ; a 
their motion to eight windles, or reels, or even more, 
according to the largeneſs of the machine; on the flights 


or arms whereof the ſilk is wound from off two rows of | 


bobbins placed on each fide the machine; each row at 
the height of one of the two wheels in the centre. 'Theſe 
| bobbins have theit motion by means of leathern thongs, 
which bear on little cylinders of wood that ſupport them, 
and turn at length on the two wheels at the centre; ſo 


that the ſilk on each bobbin twiſts as it winds, and forms |- 


its ſeparate Kain. e ting: Ee 
The imalleft wheel moves two hundred of theſe bobbins, 
over which a ſingle perſon is ſufficient to inſpect, to put 
new bobbins or ſpoils in lieu of thoſe diſcharged of their 
filk, and to knot the ends when they break. Sce WinD- 
ING of fe/k, - ate 7 oy 5 8 
MILLION, in Arithmetic, the number of ten hundred thou- 
| ſand; or a thouſand times a thouſand. oh e 
A million of GOLD, or million of money, is ſometimes un- 
derſtood of a million of pounds; and ſometimes of a 
million of crowns. 111155 e eee | 
MiLLiox bank, See BANK. | 7 12975 1 
MILLMO TH, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an inſect 
- approaching to the nature of the beetle, but having no 
ſheath wings. It is common in the abode of millers and 
| bakers, and other perſons who deal in meal. 
MILPHOSIS, wor, a Greek word uſed by the ancient 
medical writers, as a name of the diſeaſe of the eyelids, 
by which the hairs fall off from them, and the edges be- 
come red and tumid. 


MILL-REE, or MiLLE-Rar, a 
rent for ſomewhat more than the Spaniſh piſtole. 
The mill-ree is thus called, as conſiſting of a thouſand 
REES, It is alſo called a St. Stephen, from the figure of 
that martyr impreſſed thereon. | 
They have alſo a mill. rec of the little croſs, which in re- 
ality is only half the former; and whole value is that 
_ Chiefly uſed in computations. See COIN. 5 
MLOHTOIDÆEUS. See MyLonyoipaus. 
MIL T, in Anatomy, a popular name for the LEE NW. 
MIL r, or MELT, in Natural Hiſtory, the ſoft Ros in fiſhes; 
thus called becauſe it 
reſembling milk. 


The mult is properly the ſeed, or ſpermatic part of the 


male fiſh, | | 
The mit of a carp is reckoned a choice bit. 


It conbits of two long whitiſh irregular bodies, each in-| 


cluded in a very thin fine membrane. M. Petit conſiders 


theſe as the teſticles of the fiſh wherein the ſeed is pre- 


ſerved : the lower part, next the anus, he takes for the 
veſiculæ ſeminales. Vide Mem. Acad. R. Scien. anno 

1733. p. 291, | | 

In the milt of a living cod-fiſh there are ſuch incredible 


numbers of thoſe ſmall animalcules found in the male- | 


ſeed of all animals, that in a drop of the juice of it, no 
more in quantity than a ſmall grain of ſand, there are 
contained more than ten thouſand of them; and, con- 
bdering how many ſuch quantities there are in the whole 


milt of one ſuch fiſh, it is not exceeding the bounds | 


of truth to affirm, that there are more animals in one 
mit of it, than there are living men at one time upon 
the whole face of the earth, However ſtrange and ro- 
mane ſuch a conjeQture may appear at firſt ſight, a 
ſerious conlideration, and calculation, will make it ap- 
Pear very plain. A hundred ſuch grains of ſand as here 
mentioned, will make about an inch in length; there- 
n in a Cubic inch there will be a million of ſuch 
ands, 

The milt of one of theſe fiſhes is frequently about the 
quantity of fifteen cubic inches, it mutt therefore con- 
tain üfteen millions of quantities as big as one of theſe 


{ands ; and if there be ten thouſand animals in each of 
thoſe quantities, there muſt be, 


and fifty thouſand millions: which is a number vaſtly 
| 4 | 


ſerving to twiſt it, more or leſs, ac- | 


in motion by the handle, communicate | 


Portugueſe gold coin cur- 


yields, by expreſſion, a whitiſh juice | 


in the whole, a hundred | 


| exceeding the number of mankind, even though we were 
to ſuppoſe the whole earth as populous as Holland. See 
Philoſophical Collections, p. 4. See Fecundity of FISH. 
Mir waffe, or CETERACH aſplenium, in Botany, a plant 
ncarly allied to the fern; being, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, 
a genus of cryptogamia filices claſs, The leaves are 
notched toward the fide and downy z have a ſquamous 
duſt, in which, by the help of a microſcope, mem- 
branous capſulæ, or ſeed-pods, lying cloſe to one an- 
other, are perceived; every one furniſhed with a little 
round rope, which, by its conſtruftion, opening the fruit 
into two parts, pour forth certain very ſmall feeds; the 
root is fibrous. It grows upon old, ſhady, moiſt walls, 
in many parts of England; but it is rarely cultivated, — 
Linnzus reckons twenty ſpecies. ; 
The leaves are recommended as a pectoral ſimilar to 
maidenhair ; to which they have been frequently joined 
in infuſions and apozems; and likewiſe as an aperient 
in obſtructions of the viſcera. They poſſeſs likewiſe a 
dioretie virtue, and appear to gently carry off ſand, 
cleanſe the kidneys, and allay pains in the urinary paſ- 
ſages. The way of uſing them is to drink infuſions of 
them in the morning, as tea, with the addition of ſuch 
other medicines as particular caſes may require. See 
CETERACH.. f | | 
MILTOS, in the Natural Hiftory of the Ancients, the name 
of what we call reddle, a red earth of the ochreous kind, 
uſed in painting. The Greeks uſed the word in a leſs 
_ determinate ſenſe, and called all the red earths by this 
name, with adjectives derived from the names of the 
places where they were found, &c. to denote their dif- 
ferences. See REDDLE. „ | | 
MILVAGO, in Jchthyology, a name given by Geſner and 
ſome others, to a fiſh called by authors in general. m:/vus 


and rweulus, and by ſome lucerna, and the ELYING fiſh. 


It is a ſpecies of the TRIGL A, and is called, by Artedi, 
the trigla with a ſnout bi fied at the extremity, and the ſide- 
lines forked near the tai. THT 0 

MILOS, unos, a name given by the Greek writers to a 

plant uſed in garlands, and ſometimes to a tree. Theo- 


5 phraſtus evidently uſes it as the name of a tree, and Crato 


as that of the garland- herb. | | 
MIL V US, in {chthyology. See FLyine fiſh. 
MriLvus, in Ornithelogy. See KITE, and Buzz ARD. 


MIME, Minus, a term in the ancient comedy, ſignifying 


 a/BUFFOON, or mimic, who aCted by poſtures ſuitable 
to the perſon or ſubject he repreſented. 
The word comes from the Greek um», imitator ; formed 
of pipeopat, I imitates The ſame comedians were alſo 
ſometimes called pantomimes, becauſe of their counter- 
feiting all manner of poſtures and geſtures. | 
MIMESIS, ue, in Rhetoric, a figure, whereby the 
words, geſtutes, ſpeech, actions, &c. of another perſon 
are imitated. See IMITATION. „ N 
MIMOSA, in Botany, See SENSITIVE plant. 
MIMULUS, in Botany, CVYVNOPHYNEIUMu, or MoNxRkEVY 
FLOWER, a genus of the didynamia angioſpermia claſs. 
Its characters are theſe: the flower has a quadridented, 
priſmatic, permanent empalement; it is of the lip or 
ringent kind, whoſe brim is divided into two lips; the 
upper lip is erect, divided at the top into two parts; the 
lower lip is broad and trifid, the middle ſegment being 
the leaſt, the paiate convex and biſid; it has four ſlender 
ſtamina, two longer than the other, terminated by bifid 
kidney-ſhaped ſummits; and a conical germen, which 
turns to an oval capſule, with two cells, filled with 
ſmall feeds, Miller mentions only one ſpecies, which 
grows naturally in moilt grounds in North America, — 
Linnzus enumerates two ſpecies. | 
MIM USOPS, in Botany, a genus of the offandria monogy- 
nia claſs. Its characters are; that the empalement is 
compoſed of eight leaves; that the flower has ſixteen 
petals; and that the fruit is an acuminated drupe.— 
There are two ſpecies. 
MINA, una. The Attic mina was either nummary or 
ponderal; in the firſt acceptation it was the fixtieth 
part of a talent, aud contained a hundred drachmæ, or 
denarii, amounting in our coin to three pounds four 
ſhillings and-ſeven pence. Mina, conſidered as a weight, 
was alſo divided into a hundred drachmz, See DR ACH 
MA, and DENAR1US. A 
Mina was alſo a medicinal weight, conſiſting of ſixteen 
Roman ounces, anſwering to our avoirdupois pound, as 
appears by Dioſcorides and Galen, and Cleopatra in 
Colmeticis. 
There was alſo another mina more lately introduced, which 
conſiſted of 124 ounces. See Coin and WEiGUrT. 
MINAGGNHINIM, a pulfatile inſtrument of muſic, a- 
mong the Hebrews; which was a ſquare table of wood, 
fitted with a handle; over this table was ſtretched an 
iron chain, or hempen cord, paſling through balls of 
wood or braſs, which ſtruck againſt the table, when the 
inſtrument was ſhook, and occaſioned a clear ſound, 
| which 


MIN C A, a name given by the ancients to a very coarſe and 


MINCH A, in the Jewiſh Cuſtoms, offerings of meal, cakes, 
or biſcuits, made in the temple of the Lord. The Se- 


MIND, mens, denotes a thinking or underſtanding being. 


God, angels, and the human ſoul, For a thinking being 
muſt either be finite or infinite: if infinite, it is God; 


| . to ſee and know things intuitively, without the 


Mixp, affe/ion of the. See AFFECTION. 
MINDERERI /piritus. See VINEGAR. | 
MINE, in Natural Hiftory, a place under ground, where | 


the mines themſelves acquire vatious denominations ; as 
gold-mines, ſilver- mines, copper-mines, iron- mines, diamond- 


are thoſe of Peru and Chili, in America. Jron-mines are 
Lead and tin-mines abound moſt in England and Wales. 
reaſon thereof does not appear. It is probable, plains may 
abound as much therewith, would people dig deep enough. 
But plains are commonly cultivated; and beſide, the 
There are ſome mines wherein the metals are found at 
in Potoſi, ſtones have frequently been at firſt thrown aſide, 


thereof. Cæſalpinus aſſures us, that earths, which before 
yielded no metal at all, ſomerimes became very fertile 
- veins. In an iſland of the Tyrrhene ſea, after the iron- 


ſilver to make money; and where gold and filver in mines 
is of greater value, which are called royal mines. But 
Cornwall) paying to the owners of the mines, within 
thirty days after it ſhall be raiſed, and before removed, 


| ſtealing ore out of which is felony without benefit of 


- twenty-two years and a half; to which term five years 


which might be heard at a great diſtance, See Kircher's 
figure of it, in Tab. Muſic, fig. 9. 


bad kind of myrrh. 


venty have ſometimes preſerved this word in their tranſ- 
lation; but inſtead of mincha they read manga, which 
doubtleſs was the received pronunciation in their time. 
We find manaa in the fame ſenſe, in Baruch i. 10. Levit. 
ii. 3, Kc. See the Greek of Jerem. xvii. 26. Dan. ii. 
46. 2 Kings viii. 5, 9. xvii. 7. Xx. 12. 2 Chron. vii. 7. 
Nehem. xiii. 5, 9. &c. Calmet. Dict. Bibl. 


See SPIRIT. 3 
Philoſophers generally allow three kinds of minds, viz. 


and if finite, it is either joined with a human body, or 
not ; if the latter, it is an angel; if the former, a ſoul. 


The human mind is properly defined a thinking rational | 


ſubſtance : by thinking, it is diſtinguiſhed from body ; 
and by reaſoning, from God and angels, who are ſup- 


elp of deduCtion and diſcourſe. . 


metals, minerals, or even precious ſtones, are dug up. 
As, therefore, the matter dug out of mines is various; 


mines, omg mines of antimony, of alum, &c. 
For gold and filver-mines, the richeſt and moſt celebrated 


more abundant in Europe than elſewhere. Copper-mines 
are chiefly found in Sweden, Denmark, and England. 


uick/ilver-mines in Hungary and Spain. Diamond-mines 


in the Eaſt Indies, and in the Brafils. Sa/t-mines in 


Poland, &c. | | | DG | 
Metallic-mines are chiefly found in mountains; though the 


* 


water will ſcarce allow them to be dug. Add, that the 
metallic veins always run either horizontal or oblique; 
and for that reaſon are eaſieſt found on the ſides of emi- 
nences. See LOAD, TRAINING, &c. | 


their firſt opening very crude and imperfect ; which yet, 
in time, grow ripe and rich. Alonſo Barba relates, that 


as not containing any thing conſiderable of metal; and yet 
have been found many years afterwards exceeding full 


Mines have been exhauſted, they ſtop them up about ten 


The king by his prerogative bath all mines of gold and 


by ſtatute no mines of copper or tin ſhall be adjudged a 


royal mine, though ſilver be extracted. 1 W. & M. c. 


o. And perſons having mines of copper, tin, lead, &c. 
all enjoy the ſame, although claimed to be 7 mines; 
but the king may have the ore (except in Devon and 


161. per ton for copper- ore waſhed, and made merchant- 
able; for lead-ore qi. per ton; tin or iron, 40s. &c. 
Stat. 5 W. & M. c. 6. if any perſon maliciouſly ſet on 
fire any mine, or pit of coal, he ſhall ſuffer death as a 
felon, by ſtat. 10 Geo. II. c. 32. Stealing ore out of 
mines is no larceny, except only thoſe of black-lead, the 


clergy, by 25 Geo. II. c. 10. 


year 1690, when certain mines of lead and copper were 
found in South Wales, which were divided by the pro- 
prietors into twenty-four ſhares ; and in 1693 ſubdivided 
into four thouſand and eight ſhares, for the term of 


more were added in 1698, and the affairs of the com- 


pany regulated by a new conſtitution. In 1704, queen | 


Anne granted a charter of incorporation to this company ; 
in conſequence of which ſeveral new ſhares were added, 


* 


years; at the end whereof, it is ſaid, they find them as 
rich as before: many of theſe facts, however, are but 
ſlightly atteſted. For the formation of mineral and metallic 
matters in mines, ſee MINERAL. 


MiNE-adventurers, company of, had its firſt riſe about the | 


ſo that the whole number amounted to fix thouſand and 
| : 


2 


MIN 


twelve. However, the intereſts of this corporation u 
ſo ill managed, that the proprietors and — . — * 
tioned parliament in 1710, and a committee of the 7 
of commons was appointed to enquire into its ſtate The 
reſult of the enquiry was a cenſure on the principal m : 
nagers; and though, in 1711, a law was paſſed for ho 
_ regulation of the company, and the relief of the 
r 
: * and proprietors, nothing could preſerve it from 
Mie, in the Art of Mar, denotes a ſubterraneous canal 
or paſſage dug under the wall or rampart of a fortificati ; 
Intended to be blown up by gunpowder. 40 
The paſſage of a mine leading to the powder is called the 
GALLERY. Theſe paſſages or galleries made within i 
fortification, before the place is attacked; and from which 
ſeveral branches are carried to different places, are 
nerally four feet wide, and five feet high, and the eh 
is ſupported from falling in by arches and walls, as the 
are to ſerve for a conſiderable time; but when mines 0 
to be uſed in a ſhort time; the galleries are only te 
three feet wide and five high, and the earth is ſupported 
with wooden frames or props, When the gallery is car- 
ried on to the place where the powder is to be lodged 
called the CHAMBER, the miners make this generally of 
a cubical form, large enongh to hold the wooden 4 
which contains the powder neceſſary for the charge; this 
box is lined with ſtraw and ſand-bags, to prevent the 
powder from contracting any dampneſs. The chamber 
is ſunk ſomewhat lower than the gallery, unleſs the be- 
Geged can raiſe the water in the ditch, and incommode 
the gallery ; in which caſe the chamber is made higher 
than the gallery, that the water may not be let in and 
| ſpoil the mine. The line, drawn from the centre of the 
ſpace containing the powder, perpendicular to the neareſt 
ſurface, is called the line of liaſt reſiſtance; the pit oc 
hole, made by a mine when ſprung, is called the excaya. 
tion. The fire is conveyed to the mines by a pipe or hoſe 
made of coarſe cloth, whoſe diameter is about an inch 
aud a half, called ſauciſſon, extending from the chamber 
to the entrance of the gallery, to the end of which is 
fixed a match, that the miner who ſets fire to it mar 
have time to retire before it reaches the chamber. In 
order to prevent the powder from becoming damp, the 
faucifſon is laid in a ſmall trough, called auget, with ftraw 
in it, and round the ſauciſſon, with a wooden corer 
nailed upon it. There are various kinds of mines, which 
acquire different names; as royal mines, ſerpentine mines, 
forked mines, as their paſſages are ſtraight, oblique, wind- 
ing, &c. The mines made by the beſiegers in the attack 
of a place are ſimply called mines, and thoſe made by 
the beſieged couUNTER-mines. They are both made in 
the ſame manner, and for the like purpoſes, viz. to blow 
up their enemies and their works z only the principal gal- 
leries and mines of the beſieged are uſually made before 
the town is beſieged. The befieged generally make a 
great many ſmall mines under the glacis, of about fix, 
ſeven, or eight feet deep under ground, which are called 
fougaſſes or fougades. They make likewiſe another fort, 
called coffers or caifſons, which are a kind of wooden 
boxes three or four feet long, and a foot or eighteen 
inches wide, which they bury four, five, or fix feet un - 
wx the glacis, and about four yards diſtant from each 
other, : . 
MiNEs, hi/tory of. It is obſerved by writers on this ſub- 
ject, that mines were in uſe long before the invention of 
gunpowder; for the ancients made galleries or ſubtetra- 
neous paſſages under the walls of places, and ſupported 
them with ſtrong props; filling the interval with all kinds 
of combuſtibles, which being ſet on fire burnt their 
props, and, the walls being no longer ſupported, fell, 
whereby a breach was made. The beſieged alſo made 
uſe of ſimilar paſſages from the town under the beſiegers 
machines, with which they battered the walls, in order 
to deſtroy them. But the art of mining has received 
= improvements ſince the invention of gunpowder. 
he firſt mines which we read of, ſince the diſcovery of 
gunpowder, were uſed, in 1487, by the Genoeſe, in the 
attack of Serezanella, a town belonging to Florence : 
however, as theſe failed, they were neglected for a con- 
| fiderable time. The firſt ſucceſsful application of the | 
blowing of mines in ſieges was in the kingdom of Naples, 
in the year 1503; when Pietro de Navarre by this means 
poſſeſſed himſelf of a fort garriſoned by the French. But 
the firſt celebrated uſe of theſe mines in oppoſing the 
progreſs of the beſiegers was in the years r666, 1667 
1608, at the ſiege of Candia ; though they had been of- 
ten practiſed in the defence of places before, in a leſs 
memorable manner; for by the aſſiſtance of this inven- 
tion principally, the city of Candia kept the whole power 
of the Ottoman empire at bay for three years ſuccei- 
ſively. Since that time the advantage of counter- minis 
hath been better underſtood. The lait eminent 22 
| '0 


MIN 


ir oreat utility was in the defence of Turin, in 
75 8 10 eFeQually were. the beſiegers traverſed 
thereby, that, after near four months of open trenches, 
they were not in poſſeſſion of more than the counter- 
| ſcarp, and even then, eleven pieces of their cannon were 
blown up by the 1. but three or four days before 

lace was relievet. ws 
The fie profeſled writer on mines was the celebrated M. 
Vauban; he was ſucceeded by M. de Valliere, one of 
the greateſt maſters in the art of mining; who, uniting 
theory with experiment, diſcovered, by meaſuring ſeve- 
ral excavations, that the pit or hole made in the earth, | 
when the mine was ſprung, was not an inverted cone (Tab. 
VIII. Fortification, fig. 49-) nor a fruſtum of a cone 
(fige 50+) as Vauban and others had ſuppoſed, but nearly 
a paraboloid ( fig. 5 1.); and his tables were computed 
according to that figure. It has been generally admitted 
by miners, that the diameter of the pit or hole made by 
the mine was always twice the line of the leaſt reſiſtance, | 
and that this diameter ſhould never exceed this propor- 

Ne 

ſedi an however generally it may ſtill prevail, he ſeems 
to have proved by many experiments, which have ſince 
been repeated by others, that the diameter of the hole 
made by a mine may be increaſed to any length in regard 
to the depth of the mzne. | 


* 


M 


of powder with which a mine is to be loaded in any kind 


whole art of mining. This depends not only on the 
quantity of earth to be blown up, but likewiſe on the te- 
nacity of the different ſoils in which the mines are made. 
The quantity of earth to be raiſed depends on the figure 


tent may be determined by geometry; and by weighing 
exactly a cubic foot of that ſoil, we can eaſily diſcover 


tity of powder is required to raiſe a certain weight, the 


tity of powder, neceſſary to raiſe the weight of the ſolid 
quantity neceſſary to overcome the tenacity. It is, how- 


figure of the excavation is : it was at firſt imagined to 
be an inverted cone, as AC B ig. 49.) whoſe vertex is 


AD equal to its axis CD; but this being found to allow 
too ſmall a charge, it was next ſuppoſed to be a fruſtum 
of a cone, as AEF B 
equal to the line CD of leaſt reſiſtance, and the greater 
A equal to twice that line. On this laſt ſuppoſition, 
ſaid to be confirmed by the experiments of M. Maigrigny, 


their tables of the quantities of powder neceſſary for 
charging mines at different depths. Eg | 


conſtruction of more than a hundred and fifty mines be- 


enquiry, ſeven mines were made, whoſe line of leaſt re- 
ſiſtance was ten feet, and loaded with the following quan · 


diameters of their baſes were found to be as follow : that 
of the firſt 225 feet; the ſecond, 26 feet; the third, 29 
feet; the fourth, 317 feet; the fifth, 331 feet; the 
'Gxth, 36 feet; and the ſeventh, 38 feet. Theſe expe- 

riments invalidated the principles of Maigrigny ; never- 
theleſs miners have ſtill doubted, whether the diameter 
of the excavation can be made preater than double the 
line of leaſt reſiſtance, or whether the excavation itſelf 
will not become like a well or pit when overcharged. As 
to the true figure of the excavation, this was diſcovered 
by M. de Valliere, and aſcertained by others after him, 
to be very nearly a paraboloid, as A B (Fig. 51.) hav- 
ng the centre of the powder or charge in the focus C, 
the line of leaſt reſiſtance, AB the diameter, and 


though the figure of the excavation is a paraboloid, the! 
quantity of the earth to be blown up ſhould be eſtimated 
5 ths part ALMB, cut off by a plane LM; paſſing 
Tarough the focus or centre C of the chamber, parallel to 
the horizon AB; th 


by the force of the 


powder preſſing downwards; becauſe, 


unpowder, acting on all ſides 


e ſays, the exploſion of 
alike, muſt condenſe the 


| Vol, III. 


But M. Belidor undertook to remove this preju- 


of foil, or at any depth under ground, in order to pro- 
duce any propoſed effect, is the moſt difficult part of the | 


of the excavation ; for if this is known, the ſolid con- 


_ tween the years 1725 and 1730. In the courſe of this | 


In Es, theory of. The eſtimation of the proper quantity | 


what weight 1s to be raiſed ; and by knowing what quan- 


| tenacity of the parts may alſo be had, by making a mine 
ſo as to produce a good effect; and ſubtracting the quan- 


from the charge of the mine, the remainder would be the | 


ever, diſputed, as we have already obſerved, what the | 
in the centre of the chamber, and the radius of its baſe | 


(fig. 50.) whoſe leſſer baſe EF is 


under M. Vauban, near Tournay, miners have computed | 


However, M. Belidor diſputed the concluſions of Mai- | 
grigny; whoſe experiments were examined by direction 
of the chief commander of the artillery of La Fere, in the | 


tities of powder, viz. the firſt with 120th; the ſecond | 

with 160ſh;3 the third with 200j; the fourth with | 
- 240]h; the fifth with 28015; the fixth with 320th ; | 
and the ſeventh with 360th. Theſe mines being ſprung | 
one after another, and their excavations examined, the | 


A the radius. Mr. Muller, however, obſerves, that, | 


e other part LE M being occafioned | 
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L to M, by its preſſure downwards, ſo long as it preſſes 
the earth above LM upwards; and it cannot be bid 
that any particle of carth under the horizontal line L 
can be drove upwards. In order to find the content of 
this ſolid, let EK ECT of P, or the parameter; and 
it appears from the well known 1 of the PARA- 
BOLA, that A D*=XEDxP; LM=P; and CAS KD. 
And in the right-angled triangle CDA, CD*+ DAS CAR 
—KD*; and, therefore, VCD DAL EKD; whence, 
if CD and DA are given, the line K D, and conſe- 
quently C K, or its equal C L, will be known; and, 
therefore, if the line of leaſt reſiſtance CD, and the ra- 
dius DA of the baſe are given, the parameter may be 
found. Moreover, the ſolid content of the yARABoLolD 
is equal to half the cylinder of the ſame bate and alti- 
tude; if 1 expreſſes half the circumference, whoſe ra- 
dius is unity; i. e. if r=1.57; then, becauſe 1:2 r, 
or the radius to the circumference as the ſquares of the 
radii CL, DA, are to the æras of their circles; we 
have r E DXA D for the ſolid content of A E. By-and 
rECxCL for the ſolid LEM; therefore their diffe- 
rence E DHA DZ, ECxCL?, will expreſs the ſolid _ 
required. But if P expreſſes the parameter LM, then 
will PX ED SA D', and PxCE=CL?, and theſe va- 

lues ſubſtituted in the expreſſion of the ſolid, give r PX 
E D* -r P EC“: or, becauſe ED=E C+CD, and 

KD CD EC, we ſhall have this expreſſion reduced 

tor Px C DK D. But as r is a conſtant number, it 
may be neglected in comparing the ſolids; and then Px 

CDxKD, will be the expreſſion of the ſolid. And 

when two excavations are compared together, which have 

the ſame line of leaſt reſiſtance CD, the ſolid will be ex- 
prefſed by the rectangle PX KD. Hence if this ſolid, or 
the quantity of earth to be raiſed, and the line C D of 
the leaſt reſiſtance be given, the parameter P may be 
found; and having the parameter and the line CD, the 
equation P x EDS AD, wlll give the radius AD of the 
baſe. For if C Dec, and the given ſolid ALM B=a, 
then becauſe CES FP, the expreſſion PXCDxKD, 
will give Pe * TP +c=a, or PPc+2Pcc=2 a, and 


 PP+H2Pc= = to which adding c c, we ſhall have 


rr Heer and Phew Tes | 


In comparing mines together, which have the ſame line 
of leaſt reſiſtance, the rectangle P x K D, gives PP + 
2cP=2 a, to which adding cc, we ſhall have PPP 
Tecra ce, whoſe ſquare root is Pþc=y/ 2 rec. 
By means of theſe equations, all the different problems 
relating to mines are eaſily ſolved, on the ſuppoſition, that 
the forces of powder are proportional to their quantities, 
and, therefore, the charges alſo proportional to the quan- 
tities of earth to be raiſed in the ſame ſort of ſoil, i. e. 
- in ſoil of the ſame denſity and tenacity. Some writers, 
however, aſſert, that the elaſtic force of powder is greater 
in proportion, in larger quantities than in ſmall ones, 
which Mr. Muller denies; and M. Belidor gives another 
reaſon for diminiſhing the charges of mines, as the earth 
to be raiſed increaſes; which is, that not only the weight 
of the earth to be raiſed is to be conſidered, but likewiſe. 
the preſſure of the atmoſphere over the ſurface of the 
excavation, which preſſure is as the baſes of the excava- 
tion, and theſe as the ſquares of the diameters; whereas 
the weights of ſimilar ſolids are as the cubes of theſe 
diameters; and, therefore, this preſſure being leſs, in 
proportion, in larger bodies than in ſmaller, the charges 
ought rather to be leſſened in large mines than in the 
ſmall, But this reaſoning ſeems to be contradicted by 
experiments. ä 5 | ' 
In order to know the quantity of powder neceſſary for 
blowing up a mine in a particular ſoil, ſeveral mines are to 
be made in it, having their lines of leaſt reſiſtance equal, 
but loaded with different quantities of powder, till one 
is found to have the deſired effect. When this is found, 
the diameter of irs baſe muſt be meaſured with the greateſt 
accuracy, and likewiſe the line of leaſt reſiſtance; and 
| when theſe lines are determined, the parameter P of the 
parabola is found by the equation KD=y/ AD*+CD3; 
and, having the parameter given, the quantity of earth 
or ſolid is found by the ſolid PxCDxKD, or by the 
rectangle P K D, as the lines of leaſt reũſtance are dif- 
ferent or the ſame. This ſolid, and the charge of the 
mine, will ſerve to find the effect of any other mine made 
in the ſame ſoil when the charge is given; or to deter- 
mine the charge, ſo that the diameter of the baſe ſhall be 
of any given length, by means of the equation PxE D 
=AD*. The ſame being performed in all the different 
ſoils, which generally occur in making mines, will ſerve 
to make mines of any depth, or placed in any foil. 
The miners divide the different ſoils into five ſpecies. 


olid under the chamber from 


Noe 227, 


| 


3 . 1. into 


"A 7 A 
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oY 3.4 for the fourth; 16 for the fifth; 
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1.1 ff looſe earth or ſand, | 
2.| {| common middling light ſoil. | 
3. into loom or ſtrong ſoil. e 
4. { F potters clay, or ſtiff ſoil. 

Wo. clay mixed with ſtones. : 
6 all kind of maſonry. 


Tx has been found, that a cubic foot of the firſt weighs | 
95] 3 of the ſecond, 124 ; of the third, 126 z of the] 


fourth, 135; and 160 of the fifth. But as to maſonry, 
it cannot be determined to any degree of exaCtneſs, as 
depending on the different kinds of ſtones or bricks of 
which they are made, | 

It is pretended, that there are nine pounds of powder re- 
quired to raiſe a cubic toiſe of the firſt kind ; 11 of the 
ſecond ; 13 of the third; 15 of the fourth; 18 of the 
fifth; and 20 or 25 to raiſe a cubic toiſe of maſonry 
above ground; and 35 or 40 for raiſing the ſame quan- 
tity under ground. 


Theſe are the French weights and meaſures, which being 


reduced into Engliſh, give 8 sh of powder for the firlt 
kind of ſoil; 9.8 for the ſecond; 11.6 for the third; 
18 or 22.3 for the 
maſonry above ground; and 31 or 35 for raiſing the fame 
quantity under ground, * | 
In the ſecond volume of M. Vauban's Attack and Defence 
of Places, he fays, that the following rules never fail. 
A cubic toiſe of common earth requires 14 pounds of 
pwder to be raiſed. 15 


Stiff ſand or loom, which may be dug without being ſup- 


ported, requires 17 pounds per toiſe. 
| Mint earth requires 18 pounds per toiſe. 
Potters clay or ſtiff ſoil, 19 pounds per toiſe. 
Fat or ſtiff earth mixt with pebble ſtone, 225. 
Wet ſand, which cannot be dug without being ſupport- 
ed, 15 fh - 


| Theſe rules of Mr. Vauban make therefore the charges 


1 than thoſe of later miners. | 


ut this is a matter which muſt be decided by experi- 
ments; and when theſe are made with ſufficient exaCt- | 


neſcs, it will be eaſy to find the proper charge of a mine, 


ſo as the diameter of its baſe be of any given length; or 


when that length is given, to determine the charge re- 


- quired. E. gr. Let it be required to find the diameter of 


a mine made in the ſecond ſort of ſoil; which being 


loaded with 100th of powder, ſay, if 11 pounds raife a | 


| cubic toiſe, or 216 cubic feet of earth, how much will 


raiſe 100 5; the fourth term, which is 1964, will be 
Saz; and 24=3928; and ſuppoſing the line of leaſt re- 
ſiſtance CD to be 10 feet, then will c 10; hence the 
equation ate — ce, will give c+P=4/402.8 
=20; or PS 10, and EC IPS 2.5: ED g 12.5; 
| whence the equation P x ED SHAD, gives 10 & 12.5 


= 12.5 A 5, or AD = 11.2 nearly. | 


But to ſhew how far this theory agrees with the experi- 
ments mentioned before, we may ſuppoſe the firſt to be 
true, and from thence proceed to find what the diameters 
of the baſes of the others will be. All the lines of leaſt 

| reſiſtances of theſe mines were ten feet each, the diame- 
ter of the baſe of the firſt mine was found to be 223 feet; | 
ſo that AD is = 21.33, or = 11.4. CD = 10; theſe 
values being ſubſtituted in the equation K D = 
Dy AD), will give KD = V 200015270 ; and 
abſtituted | 

in the tectangle P x K D, becauſe the line of leaſt re- 
ſiſtance is here always the fame, gives 10.32X15.16 = 


cauſe 
it is the ſtandard number whereby the other ſolids are 


2KC=P= a 10.32 ; hence thefe values being 


156.5, for the ſolid, which muſt be remembered, 


determined. 


Now if 12015 5 I 56, 5, how much gives the charge| 
econd for its ſolid, the fourth term gives | 
208:=a, and 2 6 2 417; this value, as well as that 


of c= 19, being ſubſtituted in P += V/ 2 a+ 4, gives 
P VIVA 22.7 hence P=12.7, EC=4,P=3.2, 
and ED = 13.2. Now theſe values being ſubſtituted in 
PM ED ZA D', give A D' = 167.64, and A D = 13 
neatly; and as AB has been found by meaſurement to 
de about 26, it ſhews that this computation anſwers very 


160 of the 


nearly tbe experiment. 
If as the charge 120 of the firſt js to the charge 


EC = 3-73, and ED= 19-733 theſe values 


was found that AB = 29 nearly. 


If we proceed thus with regard to the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 


33.23 the 6th, 35.3; and that of the 7th, 37.4, 


200 of 
the third, ſo is the ſolid 156.5 of the firſt to the ſolid of | 
the third; we ſhall have @ = 260.84, or 24 = 521,68; 

And as c=10, the equation Pþc=V 2 a+cc gives Pc 

= v/ 621.68 = 24.93 nearly; hence P 14.93, 4P =| [© 

ing fub-| | 
ſtituted in Px ED = AD), give AD=14. 32, and 

AB = 28.64; which anſwers nearly the experiment; it 
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to be as follows ; that of the 4th, 31.23 that of ch 


e 5th, 
which 
In this method of conſtructing mines, any openino wi. 
be made, whatever be the line of ref n * 
making this line ſmall, and loading the mine with mos. 
powder, the inconvenience of a large excavation, which 


anſwers pretty near the experiments. 


affords lodgment to the beſiegers, is avoided: beſides 
the ſhafts and galleries are ſooner made, and ſeveral we 
may be placed under one another, by which the =_ 
ſpot of ground may be blown up ſeveral times. 

If it were required to make a mine in the ſame ſort of 
ſoil as that in which the ſeven experiments mentioned 
before were made, fo that the line of the leaſt reſiſtance 
ſhall be equal to the radius of the baſe, and each of ten 
feet, and to find the quantity of powder neceffary for its 
charge. Becauſe AD =CD = io, the equation K D 
V AD*+CD), will give KD=V/200 = 14.14; hence 
P=8.28; theſe values being ſubſtitured in P x KD 
will give 117 nearly, for the ſolid; then if we ſay, * 


the ſolid 156.5, of the firſt experiment, is to the ſolid 


117, ſo is the charge 120 to the charge required, it wilt 
be goſÞs nearly. But if it was ane 2 the _ 
tity of powder neceſſary to raiſe a cubic fathom, or 216 
cubic feet of this foil; then becauſe CD = 10 has been 
neglected in the ſolid 156.5, of the firſt experiment, ag 
likewiſe the ratio r, therefore the quantity muſt be mul. 
tiplied by r x 10; or becauſe 7=1.57 by 15.7, which 
will give 24573 then if we ſay, as 2457 requires 120j 
of powder, how much will 216 require; and the fourth 
term, which is 10.5f5, will be the number ſought, 
From whence it appears, that the ſoil, in which theſe ex. 
18 were made, was a light ſort of ſoil, ſomewhat 
ighter than that which is taken by the miners for the ſe- 
cond ſort. | | Y 
M. De Valliere ſuppoſes, in his table, inſerted below, 
that a mine, whole line of leaſt xcliftance and radius of 
the baſe are each ten feet, requires 934 jþ for its charge. 
Now, if it be required to find what kind of foil theſe | 
mines are made in, by ſubſtituting the number for CD, 
APD, in the equation KD = V A U=+C D, we ſhall 
have KD = 200 = 14.4, and P=8.28; now theſe 
values being ſubſtituted in r PXCD x KD, we ſhall 
have 15.7 x8.28 x 14.14=1838 then if we ſay, as 1838 
is to 934, ſo 18216 to 11. This fourth term will expreſs 
the number of pounds of powder required to raiſe a cubic 
fathom of the fame ſort of ſoil, which therefore is the 
ſecond ſort. EO | 
The preceding computations have been made of French 
weights and meaſures, to ſhew how nearly the foregoing 
theory agrees with the experiments made at La Fere. It 
remains now to apply it to our own weights and mea- 
ſures; becauſe eight pounds of powder will raiſe a cubic 
fathom of earth of the firſt ſort; if we ſay a cubic fa- 
thom, or 216 cubic feet is to eight pounds, as 1838 cobic 
feet is to 68.074 pounds, this fourth term will be the 
charge of a mine, whoſe line of reſiſtance is ten feet as 


well as the radius of the baſe: in the ſame manner are 


found the charges of the ſame mine in the reſt of the 
ſoils. But the torteſt way of computing tables is to ſub- 
tract the logarithm of 216 from that of 1838, which 
* 9298917 ; now if to this logarithm we add thoſe of 

» 9+8, 11.6, 13.4, 16; the weight of the powder te- 
quired to raiſe a cubic fathom of the different ſoils, found 

before; we ſhall have 1® 83298, 22 9212, 39 99435, 
4? 05699, 57 14301, for the logarithms of the charges 
of a mine whoſe line of leaſt reſiſtance is 10 feet, and the 
diameter of the baſe 20. . 


| Valliere's TABLE for che Charges of Mines. 


75th experiments, we ſhall find the diameters of the baſe 


ö 
[ 


| — 
10 [93 12 


20 [750 
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6 conſtruction the radii of the baſes being always 
why” the lines of leaſt reſi es, the ſolids are ſimi- 


I, and therefore ate to one another as the cubes of their 


ves; that is, as the cubes of the lines of leaſt reſiſtances. 
80 chat taking any one of the charges to be true, the 
others will be found by ſaying, as the cube of the axis | 
whoſe charge is given is to its charge, ſo fs the cube of 
the axis of any other mine to its charge, : | 
For example, let the charge 933 of the mine, whoſe line 
of leaſt refiſtance is 10 feet, be given; and it be re- 

uired to find the charge of any other mine whoſe line 
f leaſt reſiſtance is given, ſuppeſe 15: then ſay, as the 
cube 1000 of 10 is to the cube 3375 of 15, ſo is the 
cbatge 931 to the charge required, which is 316. 4, or 
16 pounds 6 ounces, which is 2 ounces more than in 
dhe table. In the ſame manner is found the charge of a 

ine whoſe line of leaſt reſiſtance is 20; or becauſe 20 
15 double of 10, the cube of 20 vill be octuple the cube 
of 10; and therefore 8 & 935, or 750 pounds, will be 
the charge for that mine. | 


L 


1 


A Tal of the Charges of Mines according to Muller's | 


Theory. 


Diamtrer charge — Charge [Diameter Charge | 
3 — hmanaes! Pann! pomree Reo 
22 |} 150 || 42 | 639 || 62 | 1518. 


I w % TI IEC WY 


— 


24 181 44 711 64 | 1621 | 


—— ——— — — | - | — 
4 26217 46 773 66 | 1741 | 
9 48 857 || 68 1842 7 
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always 10 feet. and the charges producing the openings. 


at the ſides of them from 22 feet to 80. It is goed that | 


the charge 934 of a mine, whole line of leaſt reſiſtance 
and radius of the baſe are each 10 feet, is given, and 


from thence all the reſt are computed by means of theſe | 


equations, KD=y/ A D* +C D?, and PxKD=a; and| 
by comparing the diameters of the baſes found, by means 


of theſe equations, to be rather leſs than thoſe found by | 
experiments, it is preſumed that the diameters marked 
in this table will not be found leſs, but rather greater in | 


practice. 


order to find the ſize of the boxes, generally made 


cubical, in which the powder is lodged ; as a cubic foot 


of common powder weights about 55 pounds, if we ſay as 


55 is to unity, ſo is any other quantity to its cube; i. e. 
it the given quantity of powder be divided by 55, the 
quotient will be the cube required, and its cube root will 
de the length of the ſide of the box. The box muſt al- 
ways be made a fourth bigger than it ſhould be, on ac- 
count of the ſtraw and ſand-bags put in it, for keeping 
the powder free from wet; ſo that if the quantity of 
powder be 360 pounds, the fourth part of it, or go, muſt 


added, and the ſum 450 divided by 55, whoſe quo-| 


tient is 8.1818, and the ſquare root of this, or 2.86 
feet, or 34 inches, will be the ſize required. If the 
chamber happens to be placed on a rock, or any other 
hard ſubſtance, the force or action of the powder down- 


wards, meeting with great reſiſtance, will be employed | 


in railing the earth upwards ; and conſequently the effect 
of che mine will be much greater than that produced by 
the ſame quantity of powder, placed on a ſofter ſubſtance. 
On which account, if a platform, of ſtrong planks were| 
made under the chambers, there would be a leſs quan- 
 Uty of powder required for the charge of the mine. When 
the mine is properly loaded, the gallery is ſtopped up with 
ſtones, earth, and dung, well rammed, five or ſix feet 
farther from the chamber than the length of the line of 
leaſt reſiſtance. And for preventing the mine from burſt- | 
ing through the gallery, and to make it have its effect 
upwards, the gallery is made with one or two turnings, | 


8 7 to each other, and ſtrongly ſecured with 


ones and earth. 


s and planks, and the intervals rammed. with | 
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the falſe ſuppoſition, that their entonnoir, or excavation, 
is the fruſtum of a cone; and therefore, in order to eſti- 
mate the weight of the matter to be blown up, they have 
only to compute the ſolidity of ſuch a Affen in cubic 
fathoms, and to multiply the number of ſathoms by the 
number of pounds of powder neceſſary for raiſing the 
matter it contains; and if this cone contains matters of 
different weights, to take a mean between them all; ab- 
ways having a regard to their degree of coheſion. As to 
the diſpoſition of mines, there is one general rule, which 
1s, that the fide towards which one would determine the 
effect, be the weakeſt ; but this varies according to oc- 
caſions and circumſtances. | 
Mints, different Job of. A mine which has only one cham- 
ber is called a ſingle mine, as A, fig. 52. If it has two 
chambers, it is called double, as fig. 53. and if it has 
three, tripple, as fig. 54, &c. the names being taken from 
the number of chambers. If a ſingle mine is made un- 
der the rampart, to make breach, the entrance O, fig. 
52. mult not be oppoſite to the place where the chamber 
is deſigned to be, but on one fide or other; and the gal- 
lery with two turnings, that it may be ſlopped with 
greater ſecurity, and that the diſtance of the entrance O 
to the chamber A may be greater than the length of the 


ber is placed in the middle of a counterſcarp, by which 
made under the rampart for making breach, the entrance 


carried quite through the wall in a direct line, turns af- 


whence it is alſo called a T mine; and the chambers are 
alſo placed in the next counter-forts, but exactly at equal 


make a much larger breach than the ſingle one, and it is 
for that reaſon preferred to any other. pe 
But when a triple mine is to be made under the rampart, 


to the counter-ſort, if poſſible, and carried directly 


IJ through the wall, and turned to the right and left in the 


ſame manner as the former; and the chambers A, B, at 
both ends, are placed in the two adjacent counter-forts. 


— | | As to the gallery of the third, C, it is carried round the 
In this table the line of leaſt reſiſtance is _—_— to be __ extremity z this laſt is generally charged with fifty pounds 


middle counter-fort, and the chamber placed under its 


of powder more than either of the others; but great care 
. mult be taken to carry the auger of this laſt chamber in 
- zig-zags, ſo as to be equal in length to that of the cham- 
ber B, otherwiſe the fire would not reach them all three 


fire, which ſometimes happens, and then the effect does 

not anſwer the expeCtation. | 

There are ſeldom or ever more made than a triple under 
the ramparts in ſieges; but when a work is to be demo- 
liſhed, they make then as many as will demoliſh a whole 
face at oncez which is done by giving the fire to all at 
the ſame time; that is, all the ſauciſſons are brought into 
one, and ſo contrived, as that their parts from the chambers 


Syſtem of Artillery, &c. vol. vi. part iii. p. 206, &c. 
Mins, chamber of a, See CHAMBER and Mine, 
MiNE, counter. See COUNTER-mine and Mine. 
MINE, gallery of a. See GaLLERY and MINE. 


ferred on perſons who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
engagements in mines. 

M1NE-/>:ps, are ſhips filled with gunpowder, incloſed in 
ſtrong vaults of brick or ſtone, to be fired in the midſt of 
an enemy's fleet. See FIRE Hip. | 

Mins is alſo a French MEASURE; | 

Mi1Ne-4ial is a box and needle, with a braſs ring divided 
into 360 degrees, wich ſeveral dials graduated thereon ; 
generally thus made for the uſe of miners. 

MINERA, in Medicine, the ſeat, or rather matter of a 
DISEASE, | | : — 

The term is applied by ſome authors to thoſe parts of 
the body wherein there are collections and coacetvations 


and produce diſeaſes. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the minera morbi, &c. 


MINERAL, in Natural Hiflory, is ſometimes uſed in the 


general for ross iL; and applied to any body, ſimple or 
compound, dug out of a ſubterraneous place or mine; 
from which it takes its denomination. 2 
In this ſenſe, metals, ſulphurs, foſſil ſalts, ſemi-metals, 
&c. are minerals. ve 

On this principle, they divided mineral: into two claſſes ; 


ny writers have eſtimated the operation of anines on | 


2 


the one Fuſſule, and malleable ; i. e. which melt with fire, 
and ſtretch on the anvil; which are what we properly 
ca 


ine of leaſt reſiſtance: otherwiſe the mine would have its 
effect that way. It muſt alſo be obſerved, that the cham- 


means it will make a greater breach than if it were placed 
in the earth behind the wall. When a double mine is 


at the ſame time, and thereby the chamber C not take 


to the common junction may be exactly equal. Muller's 


MINE, knight of the, is a military honour, anciently con- 


O, fig. 53. is made, as nearly as can be gueſſed, in the 
middle, between two counter-fortsz the gallery being 


terwards to the right and left, in the form of a T; from 


diſtances from the direct gallery : this double mine will 


the opening O, fig. 54. is to be made directly oppoſite 


of humours made; which, hardening, form obſtructions, 1 


& 


& 
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tall METALS. The others want thoſe two properties; 
and are what in the ſtrifteſt ſenſe we call minerals. 
Some divide mineral into ſimple and compound, To the 


” firſt belong tones ; ſalts, as alum, nitre, &c. inflammable 
minerals, as ſulphur and bitumen; and metals, as gold, 


Kc. Other more accurate writers reſtrain the word mi- 


nern to what we otherwiſe call ſemi-metal ; as antim6ny, 


cobalt, &c. 


MiNERAL, in this ſenſe, may be defined a compound foſſil, 


wherein there is ſomething diſcovered, in all reſpects, 


| + like metal, only that is not malleable ; joined or com- 
pounded with ſome other foſſil, as ſalt, ſulphur, ſtone, 


or earth. 


Such are antimony, cinnabar, biſmuth, calaminaris, vitriol, | 


pyrites, marcaſites, cobalt, oker, the magnet, lapis hæmatites, 
and armenus, See each under its proper article. | 

Some attribute the formation of minerals to the action of 
the ſun without; ſome to the central fire within; and 


| ſome think the cold does all by uniting, condenſing, and 


congealing certain juices of the earth, Haq 
Deſcartes takes metals to have been formed from the be- 
inning of the world; and to have ranged themſelves, 
0 by the laws of gravity, about the centre. | 
time, he ſuppoſes theſe to have been corroded by the acid 
_ ſalts, &c. and abundance of the parts thereof carried up 


along with thoſe ſalts by the ſubterranean heat, and de- 


poſited in divers parts of the earth. 


onſ. Tournefort ſuppoſes ſeeds of minerals, as of ani- 
Every thing, according to him, | 
comes from eggs, even ſtones ; and the largeſt rocks, he 
thinks, were originally no more than grains of ſand. See | 


mals and vegetables. 


his ſyſtem more at length under the article STONE. 
The alchemiſts maintain, that metais proceed from a cer- 


tain primum ens, or firſt ſeed of metals, which, they | 
ſay, is a kind of moiſt vapour, or gas, that changes the 


earth and juice it meets with in a vein into a mineral body 
or ſubſtance ; and thence converts the minerals into ores 
or metals, by a continued fermentation or elaboration in 


the mines, cauſed by the archeus, or heat that acts in the 
veins, as it proceeds from the centre of the earth. But | 
this doctrine of mineral fermentation is poſitively denied | 


by the celebrated Boerhaave, who, in his Hiſtory of Fer- 


mentation, aſſerts, that it belongs only to the vegetable 
kingdom. Others maintain, that all metals and minerals 
were at firſt created in the very ſame ſtate and nature, in 


which they are always found, without undergoing any 
kind of alteration, The moſt common opinion, 2 
$ 


the miners in Cornwall, is, that crude immature minerals | 
nouriſh and feed the ores, with which they are inter- 


mixed in the mines; and that the minerals themſelves, 
will, in proceſs of time, be converted into ores produc- 
tive of thoſe metals, to which they have the neareſt affi- 
nity, and with which they have the greateſt intercourſe, 
Others, as Mr. Geoffroy, contend that METALs, &c. 


may be the reſult of the mixture of certain matters, which 


had nothing metallic in them. Thus, in the aſhes of all 


vegetables we find a ferruginous matter, which the load- | 
ſtone attracts ; and yet it will be hardly ſaid, that iron | 
exiſted in the plants. We ſee no ſigns of iron in clay, 
work it in what manner you will; and yet add to it lin- 
ſeed-oil, and by fire you will procure ix o: the like may | 


be ſaid of divers other matters. 


Hence it is probable, metals may be formed by a mere 
combination of different ingredients z much like ſulphur, 
which we all know is made by adding an inflammable 


principle to a vitriolic ſalt, The earth may every where 
abound with thoſe matters, which are continually circu- 


lating through its pores and canals; and which, meeting | 
with an earth homogeneous to them, fix thereto; and 


commence minerals, | 


Mr. Pryce, in his Mineralogia Cornubienſis, p. iv. ſup- 
poſes it moſt reaſonable to conclude, that metals were 


made and implanted in veins at or very ſoon after the 


creation of the world: but that they are ſubject to a de- 
gree of fluctuation in common with all matter; approach- 


ing to, or receding from their ultimate degree of perfec- 


tion, either quicker or flower, as they are of greater or 
He ſup- | | 
poſes, that in every metal there is a peculiar magnetiſm, | 
and an approximation of particles, ſui generis, by which, 
its component principles are drawn and united together; 
particularly the matters left by the decompoſition of the 
waters paſſing through the contiguous earth or ſtrata, | 
and depoſited in their proper nidus ; till by the accretion 


| leſs ſolid and durable frame and conſtitution. 


of more or leſs of its homogeneous particles, it may be 


denominated either rich or barren. 


The minerals, metals, and ſtones, lie in beds; and have 
done ſo one foo — —5 2 not mou the creation; | 

et it is hi probable they have a faculty of growing 
! Ge ive beds; and that, as the eds — * 
bed and emptied by miners, ſo after a while they recruit | 
again. Thus vitriol, Mr. Boyle thinks, may grow by the 
help of the air, and that alum does the ſame. We are 


in their re 


that the earth or ore of alum, being robbed of its 
will, in tract of time, recover them again, by bein 


— 
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aſſured (fays that author) by the experienced Agricdla, 
ſalts, 


poſed to the air. Ek 


As for metals, there js good reaſon to believe they grow 
likewiſe, from what has been alledged by Mr. Boyle in 
his obſervations about the growth of metals, and parti 
cularly as to the growth of iron. To the inſtances he 
brings from Pliny, Fallopius, Czfalpinus, and others 
we, may add, that in the foreſt of Dean, in Glouceſter. 
ſhire, the beſt iron, and in the greateſt quantities, ig 
found in the old cinders, which they melt over again 
This ſome impute to the negligence of the former melterg 
in not exhauſting the ore. And Dr. Derham thinks it 
rather owing to the new impregnations of the old ore, 


or cinders, from the air, than to any ſeminal principle in 


the ore itſelf. | | 

The chemiſts generally take minerals to be nothing elſe 
but imperfect metals, and imperfect metals to be perſect 
ones, which, not having arrived at maturity, may be 
perſected by chemical operations, and raiſed to perfection. 
This agreeable, but fatal deluſion, has given riſe to the fe& 
of philoſophers who itudy the philoſopher's ſtone. 

In the Engliſh tranſlation of the Dictionary of Chemiſtry, 
art. ores, we have ſome ingenious conjectural remarks, 


concerning the formation of minerals. Thoſe ores, it is 
ſaid, which are found under water, upon the ſurface of 


the earth, in fiſſures of mountains and ſubterranean ca. 
vities, accumulated, but not accreted to the contiguous 
rocks, ſeem from their loofe, unconneCted, broken ap- 


peęarances to have been conveyed by alluvion. 


All martial ochres have probably been ſeparated from vi. 
triolie ferruginous waters, either ſpontaneouſly or by 
calcareous earth; and theſe waters ſeem to have acquired 
their metallic contents by difiolving the vitriol which is 
produced by the {pont:n:ous decompoſition of martial 
pyrites. The ochres of copper, zinc, and perhaps of 
ſeveral other metals, have probably been precipitated from 
vitriolic waters by ſome ſubſtance, as calcareous earth 
more diſpoſed to combine with acids; and theſe vitriolic 
waters have probably been rendered metalliferous, by 


diſſolving the vitriols produced by a combuſtion ot cupreous 


pytites, and of the ore of zinc called biend; for theſe mi- 
ner als are not, as martial pytites is, ſuiceptible of decom- 


poſition ſpontaneouſly, that is, by air and moiſture. 


The metalliferous nodules and ſpots ſeem to have been 
infixed in ſtones while theſe were yet ſoft. Perhaps the 
metalliferous and lapideous particles were at once difſoly- 
ed and ſuſpended in the ſame aqueous menſtruum, and 
the concretion, cryſtallized diſtinctly, as diffe- 
rent ſalts do, when diſſolved in the ſame fluid. 

The earths and ſtones uniformly coloured by metals, were 
alſo probably in a ſoft ſtate while they received theſc 
tinges. The opake-coloured ſtones ſeem to have receirv- 
ed their colour from metallic calces mixed' and diffuſed 


through the foft lapideous ſubſtance ; and the tranſpa- 


rent coloured ſtones have probably received their colours 
from vitriolic ſalts, or from metalic particles diſſolved in 
the ſame water which ſoftened or liquified the ſtony. 
ſubſtance z which metallic ſalts and particles were ſo 
much diffuſed, that they could not be diſtinctly cryſtal- 
lized. That all ſtones have been once liquid and diſſolv- 
ed in water, appear probable not only from their regular 
cryſtallized forms, but alſo from the ſolubility of ſome 
ſtone, as of gypſeous and calcareous earths, in water: 
and from the water which we know is contained in the 
hardeſt marbles, as well as in alabaſters ; to which water 
theſe ſtones owe the cryſtallization of their particles. 
The veins called cumulated, and the entire metalliferous 
mountains, are believed by Wallerius to be analogous to 
the modules. Theſe metalliferous ſubſtances ſeem to 


have been originally formed or concreted in the places 
| | J | | | 


where they are found. 


The metalliferous ſtrata have probably been inſinuated 


between the lapideous ſtrata, after the ſeparation of theſe 
from each other by ſome violent cauſe; in the fame 
manner in which we ſuppoſe that the clay and toad-ſtone 
have been inſinuated between the ſeveral ſtrata of lime- 
ſtone in Derbyſhire. The matters thus inſinuated may 
have been either fluid, which would afterwards cryſtal- 
lize, and form entire regular maſſes; or they may bare 
been the ruins of ſhattered ſtrata and veins brought by 
waters, and there depoſited ; in which caſe they will ap- 
pear broken and irregular. - The metalliferous ſtrata, al- 
though frequently confounded with the horizontal or di- 
lated veins, may be diſtinguiſhed, according to Walle- 
rius, from theſe, by the following properties: 1. The) 
are generally thinner and much broader than the veins 
called dilated. 2. They are ſeldom found at a greater 
depth than an hundred perches, and generally in the 
neighbourhood of | veins, from which they probably 
have received their contents. 3. From their want o 


the thin | incruſtations called fimbriæ, which are fre 
1 8 


quently 


eie zgterdoſed betwixt the rock and the ore or its 
Fam 1 160 their want of the other properties of 
Ber in veins, properly ſo called, the ſtrongeſt marks exiſt 
'of ores having been there concreted, and not carried 
*hither and depoſited in their preſent ſtate. Their regu- 
2 rock, either immediately or by invention of a ma- 
trix, the regular appearance of this matrix interveloping 
the ore, the frequent cryſtallization of the ore and of the 
other contents of the vein, indicate that ores, as well as | 
the other ſolid contents, have been there concreted from 
a fluid to a ſolid ſtate. F . 
Moſt authors believe, that veins, and the perpendicular 
cleſts in the ſtony ſtrata of mountains, called fiſſures, 
have been produced by the ſame cauſe ; or rather, they 
conſider veins only as fiſſures. filled with metalliferous 
matters. They farther believe, that liſſures have been 
occaſioned by the exſiccation of ſtrata, while theſe were 
aſſing from a fluid to a ſolid ſtate, Wallerius thinks, 
that fiſſures have been formed from ex ſiccation, but that 


{oft and fluid, by water, or by the more fluid pure of the 
ftrata penetrating and forcing a paſſage through the more 
ſolid parts. 

thither their | hich w. 
there coagulated or concreted. He ſupports his opinion. 
wk parallel to each other; that they frequently bend in 
their courſe 3 that the ſame vein is ſometimes contracted 
and ſometimes dilated ; that veins are frequently termi- 
nated by being ſplit or divided into inferior veins ; that 
yeins are frequently wider at bottom than at top, whereas 


appear to have had a different, and, from the disjunction 
and rupture of veins crofſed by fiſſures, they ſeem to 
have had a later origin than veins, Whether fiſſures 
| could have been produced by the very gradual exſiccacion 


which fiſſures are generally found, have been broken 
and deranged, and 


| bability, conjectured ; it is not eaſy to determine. | 

Veins are ſeldow, if ever, ſound but in mountains; the 
reaſon of which may not improbably be, that in metalli- 
ferous mountains we have acceſs to the more ancient ſtrata 
of the earth, which in plains are covered with ſo many de- 
. poſited, alluvial, and other later ſtrata, that we can ſeldom 
if ever reach the former. That theſe mountains con- 
ſiſt of ſtrata which have been originally lower than the 
upper ſtrata of adjacent plains, appears from an obſerva- 


countries dip with more or leſs declivity as they approach 


Michell, in his ConjeCtures concerning Earthquakes, &c. 
Philo. Tranſ, 1760. 8 


ties of pyritous, ſulphureous, and metalliferous matters, 
appears, 1. From the ſubterranean fires in thoſe inferior 


obſervation, that all kinds of mountains are not equally 


cient ſtrata, are called primzval, which form the chains 
and extenſive ridges on the ſurface of the earth, which 
direct the courſe of the waters, and which conſiſt of 

certain ſtrata, the thickneſs of each of which, its generic 


are, in different parts of the chain of mountains where 
that ſtratum is found, nearly uniform and alike, notwith- 
ſtanding that the numbers, and the inclinations of the 
rata compoſing contiguous. mountains, or even diffe- 
rent parts of the ſame mountain, are oſten very various ; 
and therefore that veins are ſeldom, if ever, found in the 
mountains called by authors diluvial and temporary, 
| which are ſingle, or detached, which conſiſt not of ſtrata 
uniformly diſpoſed, but of alluvial maſſes, in which frag- 
ments of ores may be ſometimes, but veins never, found. 
Nevertheleſs, ſingle, and ſeemingly detached, mountains 
in ſmall iſlands have ſometimes been found to be metalli- 
e But we mult obſerve that theſe mountains con- 
| u 


iform ſtrata; that iſland 
{mall illands, ata; that iſlands themſelves, eſpecially 


unbroken appearance, their accretion to the conti- | 


veins were channels made through the ſtrata, while yet | 


metalliferous ; but that veins, eſpecially, are only found 
in thoſe mountains, which, being compoſed of very an- 


He thinks, that theſe fluid parts conveyed |. 
metalliferous and ſtony contents, which were 


obſerving that all the vcins of the ſame ſtratum generally |. 


fiſſures are always wideſt at top, and are very narrow be- 
low: all which appearances, he thinks, could not have | 
been produced by exſiccation. From theſe reaſons, fiſſures | 


of theſe large maſſes or ſtrongly coherent matter; or | 
whether they have been produced by the Tame violent | 
_ cauſes, namely, earthquakes, by which the ſtrata in 


y which metalliferous mountains | 
| themſelves have been formed, or their ſtrata raiſed above 
their original level; as ſome others have, with great pro- 


tion which has becn made, that the ſtrata of mountainous | 


the plains, till they gradually fink under the ſeveral ſtrata | 
of thole plains, and are at laſt immerſed beyond the reach | 
of miners. his leading fact in the natural hiſtory of the | 


earth has been obſerved by a ſagacious philoſopher, Mr. | 


That the inferior ſtrata of the earth contain large quanti- | 


| ſtrata, which produce volcanos, and probably earthquakes | 
(as Mr, Mitchell ingeniouſly conjectures.) 2. From the 


qualities, and its poſition. relatively to the other ſtrata, | 


inferior mountains. 


the rock. Lehman a 


Vor. III. Ne 228. 


may be conſidered as ominent parts of ſub- 
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marine ranges of mountains; and that the mountains of 
ſuch iſlands may be conſidered as apices or tops only of 


Thoſe mountains are ſaid to be moſt metalliferous which 
havea gentle aſcent, a moderate height, and a broad ba- 
ſis, the ſtrata of which. are nearly horizontal, and not 
much broken and disjuined. In theſe mountains, at leaſt, 
the veins are leſs interrupted, more extended, and con- 
ſequently more valuable to miners, than the veins in lofty, 
craggy, irregular, and ſhattered mountains. 
Authors diſpute concerning the time in which ores have 
been formed, ſome referring it to the creation of the 
world, or to the firſt ſubſequent ages; and others be- 
lieving, that they have been gradually from all times, 
and are now daily formed. From the accretion of ores 
and of their matrices to their proper rocks, and from the 
inſertion of metalliferous nodules and ſtriæ in the hardeſt 
ſtones, we are inclined to believe that the matter of 
theſe veins and nodules are nearly coveal 'with the rocks 
and ſtones in which they are inveloped. Neverthcleſs, 
we cannot doubt that ſmall quantities, at leaſt of ores, 
are ſtill daily formed in veins, fiſſures; and other ſubter- 
ranean, cavities. Several well atteſted inſtances confirm- 
ing this opinion are adduced by authors: Cronſtedt men- 
tions an incruſtation of ſilver- ore that was found adhering 
to a thin coat of lamp-black, or of ſoot, with which the 
ſmoke of a torch had ſoiled a rock in a mine at Koningſ- 
berg, in Norway; and that this incruſtation of ſilver- 
ore had been formed by a metalliferous water palling over 
ems, that he polſeſles ſome ſil ver- 
ore attached to the ſtep of a ladder, found in a mine in 
Hartz, which had been abandoned two hundred years 
ago; and that ſeveral ſteps of ladders ſimilarly incruſted 
had been found. Many other inſtances are mentioned 
by authors, of galena, pytites, ſilver-ores, and other me- 
talliferous ſubſtances having been found adhering to wood, 
to foſſil coal, to ſtalactitical incruſtadons, to oyſter-ſhells, 
and other recent ſubſtances, From theſe, and from ſimi- 
lar inſtances which have occurred, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that not only ochres and fragments of ores may, 
with other alluvial matters, be now daily Cepoſited, but 
alſo that ſmall quantities of mineralized ores vre recently 
formed; although many hiſtories mentioned iy Becher, 
| Barba, Henckel, and other authors, of the entire reno- 
vation of exhauſted veins, and eſpecially thoſe of the 
growth and vegetation of metals and of otes, appear to 
be at leaſt doubtful. _ 3 BED 
Various opinions have been publiſhed coticetning the. 
formation of mineralized ores. According to ſome, theſe 
_ ores were formed by coagulation of the fluid maſſes found 
in mines, called guhrs. See Gun. | 
Other authors . that ores have been formed by the 
condenſation of certain mineral, metallic, ſulphureous; 
and arſenical vapours, with which they ſuppoſe that mines 
abound. Some have even affirmed, that they have ſeen 
this vapour condenſe, and become in a few days changed 
into gold, filver, and other metallic matters. It has 
been above oblerved, that from ſeveral appearances which 
occur in veins, there is great reaſon to believe, that ores 
have not been carried thither and depoſited in their preſent 
ſtate, but have been there concreted and cryſtallized, that 
is, changed from a fluid to a ſolid ſtate. But the fluidity 
of the metalliferous matters at the time of their entrance 
into veins, may have been occaſioned either by their hav- 
ing been diſſolved in water, if they are capable of ſuch 
ſolution, or by their having been raiſed in form of va- 
pour by ſubterranean fires. For the diſpoſition to cry- 
ſtallize is acquired by every homogeneous ſubſtance that is 
fluid, whether it has received its fluidity by being melted 
by fire, or by being diſſolved in a liquid menſtruum, or by 
being reduced to the ſtate of vapour. Thus cryſtals of 
ſulphur have been obſerved to be daily formed by the 
ſulphureous vapours which exhale in the neighbouchood 
of volcanos. The volatility of tbe two mineralizing ſub- 
ſtances, ſulphur and arſenic, and the power which vola- 
tile bodies poſſeſs of elevating a certain portion of any 
fixed matter which happens to be united with them, ren- 
der it probable, that bo greateſt part; at leaſt, of mine- 
rallized ores have been formed of vapours exhaled from 
ſubterranean fires, through the cracks of the intervenin 
ſtrata, occaſioned by thoſe earthquakes which have, in 4 
ſingular manner, broke and deranged the ſtrata of metal- 
liferous countries, and which, as bas been above remark- 
ed, have been probably occaſioned by, at leaſt have cer- 
tainly been always accompanied with, ſubterranean fires, 
MinERaLs, Engl. Dr. Woodward has obſerved, that 
the Engliſh minerals are much more valuable and numer: 
ous, than has been generally ſuppoſed. Fullers-earth 
a thing ſo cheap as to be diſregarded by many, he 
obſerves, is of almoſt as niuch value to our commerce as 
any article of foreign production. The property this 
earth has of imbibing oil and * is not confined to 
5 5 the 
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the trifling ſervice of taking out accidental ſtains in 
_ cloaths, bot it is of ſo much uſe in cleanſing the wool 
cloth made of it, that we could never have 
flouriſhed in the cloth trade in the manner we have done 
had we not this foſſil among us ſo very plentiful and 
cheap, and at the ſame time ſo excellently good. This 
earth is one inſtante of the pre-eminence of our foil 
above others. Another inſtance we have in our black- 
lead or wadd, a mineral of great uſe and value in ſeveral 
branches of trade and arts; and which is found no where 
fine and good, except in England, and in our colonies z 
and that of the laſt place, though better than the black- 
lead of other nations, is greatly inferior to our own. 
The amber and jet of England are found in conſiderable 
quantity, and are equal to thoſe of any other part of the 
| world. Our canal coal comes very near the beauty of 
jet, and even our common coal for firing is greatly ſupe- 
rior in goodneſs, to that of any other part of the world, 
and is no where found in ſuch vaſt plenty as with us. 


The Engliſh earth and gravel are well known to be ſupe- 


rior to thoſe of other countries, in none of which ſuch 
pple or ſuch gravel- walks are to be ſeen, as in the 
Engliſh gardens. We have ſtones, ſlates, flags, and other 
neceſſary foſſils for building, in ſufficient plenty. 
Vitriol and alum are found in greater plenty in England, 
than in any other country; and are fo eaſily worked or 


_ procured from their ores that we can ſell them cheaper 


than any other people. 


Tin is another article in which England has always bad a 


great pre- eminence: the county of Cornwall alone pro- 


dauces more tin than all the world beſide; and the tin of 
England is well known to excel that of other nations, as 


well in value as in quantity. 


Lead ore is alſo richer in England than in any other coun- 


try, and is found in greater quantiry here than any where 


elle: beſide this, it runs more kindly in the fire, and re- 


_ quires leſs trouble and expence in the working, than any 


other lead: and is, when wrought, much finer and more | 


ductile than any other lead. | 
This does not ariſe from any peculiarity in the metal, for 
lead is the ſame in all countries, when equally purified ; 
but the ſpar which lies about, and is mixed with our 
lead-ore, is of ſuch a nature and diſpoſition, that it is 
eaſily wrought upon and readily parts from it, leaving the 
metal more pure than it can be procured by the common 

large operations in other countries; ſo that they are forced 
to ſend it away much leſs pure than ours is. 


Copper and iron are alſo found in England in very n | 


plenty, and ſeveral ores of theſe metals have of late been 


rought into uſe, which were not known before the mo- 


dern improvements in chemiſtry. | 
MiNERAI, /Afthiops, See Hr Hops, and MERCURY. 
MixERAL, farb See Tux BIT, and MERCU Rx. 
MINERAL eil. See Ot. | | 


MIN ERA LE bezoardicum. See BEZOARDICUM. 


MINERAL, cryſtal. See CRYSTAL mineral. 
MINERAL kermes. See KERMES mineral, | 


MiNnERAL waters, are thoſe, which at their ſpringing forth 
from under-ground, are found impregnated with ſome | 


mineral matter; as falt, ſulphur, vitriol, &c, See 


WATER. | 
Such are hot baths, ſpaws, purging, &c. ſprings. 


MINERAL waters, earth of. Sce EARTH. 


MINERAL juices. See JUICES. 


MINERAL courts, curiæ minerales, in Lau, courts for regu- 1 


| lating the concerns of lead mines; as /Zannary courts are 
for tin. | 


MINERALOGY, that previous part of metallurgy, which 
teaches the ways of finding, judging, and digging of 


mines. 
Mineralogy is an art that requires a conſiderable compaſs 


of knowledge before it can be practiſed to advantage; ſor 


this art requires a competent {kill in the nature. effluvia, 
and effects of mineral matters, whether earths, ſalts, 
ſulphurs, ſtones, ores, bitumens, gems, or metals: it 
likewiſe requires a knowledge of the internal ſtructure of 
the earth, and its various ſtrata, with a competent ſkill 
in ſubterraneous architecture, menſuration, Idea lies, 
levelling, and mechanics : without theſe, we can never 
judge what mountain, plain, or valley, is proper to be 
dug; in what manner to dig it; bow to diſcharge the 
| water that may flow upon the works; how the beds of 
ore and ſtone will dip or run ; how the various kinds of 
earths, marble, and other mineral or metallic matters are 
to be burſt through or broken ; or how the general pro- 
ceſs of mining ſhould be conducted, in order to procure 
with the leaſt expence, or bring to open day, the prin- 
cipal matter or ore required. Shaw's Lectures, p. 240. 
And, even when all cheſe difficulties are conquered, no 
more than half the work is effected; and the end can 
{till be never obtained, without a tolerable exact know- 
ledge of ſeveral chemical operations, viz. trituration, tor= 
refaQion, lotion, calcination, cementation, fuſion, amal- 


5 


gamation, and the like; whince it might be lat | 
as a rule, that ever directing mineralift ous u.. ra 


be tolerably verſed in the feveral parts of natural Philo. 


ſophy, but particularly be well acquainted with 
_— mines have been bifeovetel by accident 1 T xray x 
firſt laid open a rich vein of the filver mine at baba 
in Germany. Sometimes a violent wind, by blowin 5 
trees, or overturning the parts of rocks, has 2 
a mine. The ſame has happened by violent n 
earthquakes, thunder, the firing of woods, or even he 
ſtroke of a plough-ſhare, or a horſe's hoof. As 
The art of mining does not wait for theſe favourable x 
cidents, but directly goes upon the ſearch and ifeorery 


of ſuch mineral veins, ores, or ſands, as may be worth 


the working for metal. 

The artificial inveſtigation and diſcovery of mines depe id 
upon a particular ſagacity, or acquired habit of N 

from particular ſigns, that metallic matters are 8 
in certain parts of the earth, not far below its ſurface i 

The metallic veins are commonly encompaſſed with z 
ſort of ſtone peculiar to the mine, and are accompan; 4 
with ſeveral ſtrata of different matters, as clay 558 

rock, &c. Thoſe who work in mines, know by the * 
and colour of the ſtones, when they approach the vein 4 
They diſcover that there is a mine in the mountain by the 
marcaſites or mineral ſtones falling from it; %, the 
mineral taſte of the waters; by the quality of the exha. 


lations raifed from it; and by the difference between the 


earth over the mines, and that of the neigbbouri 

in the cold time of ſpring and autumn ; ths frof Five 
on the adjacent places, when it thaws about the mines 
Add, that the ground's producing but little grafs, and that 
ſhort, pale, and colourleſs, is an indication of a mine, 
Some pretend to diſcover mines by the ſole virtue of the 
hazle-tree, out of which they form a forked ſtick, called 
VIRGULA divinatoria, which, they ſay, turns of itſelf, 
in their hands, but differently, according to the different 
nature of the metals or minerals, underneath. This arti. 
fice made a great noiſe in France towards the end of the 


ſeventeenth century ; and the corpuſcular philoſophy was 


called to account for it. But it is now in little credit, 
But when no evident ſigns of a mine appear, the {kilful 
mineraliſt uſually bores into the earth, in ſuch places as, 


from fome analogy of knowledge, gained by experience, 


(or by obſerving the ſituation, courſe, or nature of other 
mines) he judges many contain metal. | 5 
This method of boring conſiſts in the uſe of a ſet of 
ſcooping irons, made with joints, ſo as to be lengthened at 
pleaſure ; and thruſt down to a conſiderable depth below 
the ſurface of the earth, ſo as, when taken out again, to 
bring back ſamples of the earth, or mineral matter, from 


the depth whereto the iron deſcended ; much after the 


manner that ſamples of ſugar are taken, by the inſtrument 


called a reſt, out of the hogſhead. 


This method of exploring mines is called by the tinners 


colteening, from cothas ſtean, i. e. fallen or dropt tin. 


See HHOAD, | | 
Another method of diſcovering loads of mines is by 
working DRIFTS acroſs the country, i, e. from north 


to ſouth, and vice verſa : ard this method is equally 


cheap and certain. Another very effectual way is by 


driving an Apir from the loweſt ground, either north 


or ſouth, whereby there is a certainty of cutting all loads 
at twenty, thirty, or forty fathoms deep, if the level ad- 
mite of it. 5 | 
After a mine is found, the next thing to be conſidered is 
whether it may be dug to advantage. In order to deter- 


mine this, we are duly to weigh the nature of the place, 


and its ſituation as to wood, water, carriage, healthi- 
neſs, and the like, and compare the reſult with the rich- 
neſs of the ore, the charge of D1G6G1NG, $TAMPING, 
WASHING, and $SMELTING, This is a matter of œco- 


nomical prudence, 


A mine is either found in a mountain, a hill, a valley, or 
a flat; of theſe, mountains and hills are dug with greatelt 
eaſe and conveniency, chiefly becauſe the drains and 
burrows, that is, the adits and avenues, may be here 
readily cutboth to drain off the water, and to form gang 
ways for bringing out the ore. In whatever place the 
mine lies we are to look for the veins, which rains ot 
other accidents may have diſcovered; and where ſuch 3 
vein is found, if it be tolerably large and rich, it is bel 

to open the mine there. Otherwiſe the moſt commo- 
dious place for ſituation is to be choſen, that is, neither 
on a flat, nor to the tops of mountains, but in their 
ſides. | 
The beſt ſituation for a mine, is a mountainous, wood), 


| wholeſome ſpot, of a ſafe eaſy aſcent, and borderivg 


upon a navigable river. For wood is indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary for making the engines and inſtruments, building 
the huts, fencing in the works, and working the ores. 
But though wood ſhould be wanting, if a navigable river 


be nigh, that may be ſupplied, as water-carriage is 2 
aick 


are called accumulated veins. 


various. Miners diſtinguiſh the ſeveral kinds of veins by 


of the compaſs, where the ſun is at any of theſe diviſions 
of the natural day, is ſignified. 


Small veins frequently branch out from large veins, and 


ich? 5 855 „ 8 
Veins are terminated variouſly, 1. By a gradual diminu- 
tion, as if they had been compreſſed, while yet ſoft, by 
| ſuperincumbent weight; or by ſplitting and divicing into 
ſeveral ſmaller veins: or, 2. They are terminated ab- 


been occalioned by ſome rupture or derangement of the 
ſtratum through which the vein paſſes, by which one part | 


the other, probably by earthquakes. Where the vein is 


The contents of veins are metals and metalliferous mine- 
ral kinds, as, the ſeveral ſorts of ores, pyrites, blends, guhrs, | 
vitriols; the ſeveral kinds of fluors, ſpars, auartz, horn- | 
blend, in which the ores are generally imbedded, or in-| 
| veloped, and to which therefore the name, matrix of the 


ties of the circumjacent rock; and laſtly, water, which 


aud the rock is interpoſed a thin cruſt of ſtone or of earth, 
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Water, however, muſt never be wanting. This is beſt | 


ſupplied by a large river, and is 8 on a thouſand 


occaſions, to waſh the ores, turn the works, &c. Good | 


convenience of carriage mult alſo be regarded, both for 
the carrying the ore or the metal to market, and the bring- 
ing neceſſaries to the workmen : for proviſions are ſeldom 
to be found where there are mines. See DIGGING, and 
'TRACING. a 3 | 
The places abounding with mines are generally healthy 
as ſtanding high, and every way expoſed to the air; yet, 


| ſome places, where mines are found, prove poiſonous, | 


and can upon no account be dug, though ever ſo rich. 
The way of examining a ſuſpected place of this kind, is 
to make experiments upon brutes, by expoſing them to 
the eſfluvia or exhalations, to find the effect. 


Mines are compoſed of vEINs, which are oblong tracts, 


forming maſſes of metals and ores, and lying in the ſtony 


firata of mountains, &c. Theſe veins are very different | 
in their direction, as well as in length, breadth, and depth. 


Some are ſtraight, and others curved ; ſome are perpendi- 


wards its central parts, are called deep veins : others, that 


lie ſhallow and circular, ſo as to encompaſs a large ſpace, | ' 
are called ſpreading veins others again, whoſe length | 


is inconſiderable in relation to their length and breadth, 


The dimenſions, the quality, and t 
and many other circumſtances of veins, are alſo very 


names expreſſive of their differences, Thus veins are 


ſaid to be deep; perpendicular; horizontal, or hanging, | 


or dilated; rich; poor; morning, noon, evening, and 
night veins, by which their direction towards that point 


The ſtratum of earth or ſtone lying above a vein is called 
its roof : and the ſtratum under the vein is called its floor. 
Some parts of veins are conſiderably thicker than others. 


ſometimes thele branches return into the trunk from 


which they iſſued. Theſe veins, from which many | 


imalier veins depart, have been obſerved to be generally 


ruptly, together with their proper ſtrata in which they 


lie. This abrupt termination of veins and ſtrata is oc- 
caſioned by their being croſſed by new ſtrata running | 
tranſverſely to the direction of the former; or by per- 

pendicular fiſſures through the ſtrata; which fiſſures are 


frequently filled with alluvial matters, or with water, or 
are empty. Theſe perpendicular fiſſures ſeem to have 


of it hath been raiſed or deprefſed, or removed aſide from 


terminated abruptly it does not ceaſe, but is only broken 


aud disjoined ; and is often recovered by ſearching in the | 
analogous parts of the oppoſite fide of the deranged ſtra- 


tum. A principal part of the art of miners conſiſts in diſ- 
covering the modes of theſe derangements from external 


marks, that they may know where to ſearch for the diſ- 
Jointed vein. | | x 


ore, is applied; ſtalactites; cryſtallizations of theſe me- 
talliferous and ſtony ſubſtances encruſling the ſmall cavi- 


flows or drops through crevices in that rock. 
navein, ores are found ſometimes attached to the rock 


or ſtratum through which the vein runs, but more fre- 


quently to a matrix which adheres to the rock; and ſome- 
times both theſe kinds of adheſion occur in the ſame vein 
at diſſerent places, Frequently betwixt the matrix and 


called by authors the fimbria of the ore. 
The matrix or the ſtone in which the ore lies inveloped, 
is of various kinds in different veins. And ſome kinds of 
one ſeem better adapted than others to give reception 
to any ore, or to the ores of particular metals. Thus 
quartz, ſpar, fluors, and horn-blend give reception to all 
ores and metals; but {lates chiefly to copper and (ilver, 


_ never to tin; calcareous and ſparry matrices to lead, | 
Aver, and tin; and mica to iron. 


he quantity of contents, 


eins lie in ſtrata of diſſerent kinds of ſtone; but more 


frequently in ſome kinds of ſtone than in others. Thus 
of the ſimple or uncompounded ſtones which compoſe 
ſtrata, the following are metalliferous : calcareous ſtones ; 
ſlaty ſand tone (cos fiſſilis arenoſus Wallerii) ; feltſpar 
| (ſpatum pyrimachum five ſcintillans); quartz; ſometimes 
jaſper; frequently ſlates: and chiefly micaceous or talky 
ſtones; and horn-blend (lapis corneus Wallerii; bolus 
indurata particulis ſquamoſis Cronſtedt.) No veins have 
been found in gypſeous or in filiceous ſtrata, although 
cherts and flints frequently contain metallic particles, and 
ſome inſtances have been obſerved of ores of filver and 
of tin in alabaſter, Of compound ſtones, thoſe are ſaid _ 
to be chiefly metalliferous which conſiſt of particles of 


horn blend. Veins have alſo been found in the red gra- 


nite; but ſeldom, if ever, in any other granite, or in 
prophyry. In general, veins are more frequently found 
in ſoft, fiſſile, and friable ſtrata than in thoſe which ace 


compact and hard 


A vein ſometimes paſſes from one ſtratum into the infe- 


rior contiguous ſtratum. Sometimes even the veins of 
| cular to the horizon, and others parallel to it; and the | 


reſt are of the intermediate degrees of declivity. Thoſe | 
which ſtretch obliquely from the ſurface of the earth to- 


one ſtratum do ſo correſpond with thoſe of an inferior 
ſtratum, the contiguity of which with the former is in- 
terrupted by a mals of different matter through which 
the veins do not paſs, that they ſeem originally to have 
been continued from one ſtratum to the other, Thus in 
the mines of Derbyſhire, where the veins lie in ſtrata 


of lime-ſtones, the contiguity of which ſtrata with each 


other is interrupted in ſome places by a blue marle or 
clay, and in other places by a compound ſtone called toad- 
{tone ; the veins of one ſtratum frequently correſpond 
with the veins of the inferior ſtratum of lime- ſtone, but 
are never continued through the interpoſed clay or toad- 


ſtone, But we muſt obſerve, that theſe interpoſed 


maſſes, the blue marle, clay, and toad ſtone, have not the 
_ uniform thickneſs obſervable in regular ſtrata, but are 
(eſpecially the toad-ſtone) in ſome places a few feet in 
depth, and in others ſome hundreds of yards. The above 


_ diſpoſition ſeems to indicate, that theſe ſeveral ſtrata of 


lime-ſtone have been originally contiguous ; that the 


veins now disjoined have been once continued; that theſe 


ſtrata of lime- ſtone have been afterwards ſeparated by 
ſome violent cauſe, probably by the ſame earthquakes 
which have in a ſingular manner ſhattered the ſtrata of 
this mountainous country; that the interſtice thus form- 


ce ed between the ſeparated ſtrata have been fiiled with ſuch 


matters as the waters could infinuate, probably with the 
mixed comminured ruins of ſhattered ſtrata; or, with 
the lava of neighbouring volcanos, of which many veſ- 
tiges remain. 1 . 
When a vein of ore is found, and all things prepared for 
the work, if the vein be of the deep kind, it is firſt to be 
laid bare, and a pit to be ſunk upon it, at the mouth of 
which a thed is to be raiſed, and a crane, or a barrel and 
winch fixed, for craning up the ore. The pit is to be 
ſunk either perpendicular or oblique, as the vein happens 
to run. It is alſo uſual in this cafe, to cut a burrow or 
ADIT into the {ide of the hill, which ſhould be twice as 
high as it is wide, that the workmen may commodiouſly 
paſs along it with their barrows and burdens; if this fide = 
pit reaches to the firſt pit, it becomes a true barrow, 
open at both ends, and renders the work more eaſy and 
commodious, as the ore may be wheeled out in barrows 
inſtead of being craned to the mouth of the pit. After the 
ſame manner, it is uſual to dig many caverns into the des 


of the mountain, in order to ſcoop out the ore; ſo that 


ſometimes there are thus ſeveral burrows made, to the 
eaſe and advantage of the work. ; 1 


I be art of D1GGING the veins, varies according to the 


nature of the vein, or according as it ſoft or hacd. The 
ſofc vein is generally dug with the ſpade, and turned out 
into wooden trays, placed underneath to receive it: but the 


had veins are knocked out with a gad, or kind of chiſſel 


and hammer. But, if the ore is ſo hard as to be inca- 
pable of breaking in this manner, they uſually ſoften it 
with fire, which has the power of rendering the hardeſt 
and mot flinty ſtones brittle and friable. But a ſtill more 
expeditious method is the working with gun-powder, by 
means whereof, much of the hardeſt rock may be ſhivered 
and ſplit in a very little time; a ſmall parcel of powdec 
being laid in a long hollow cut for that purpoſe, after the 
nature of a gun-barrel, and fired as it were at a touch- 


hole; a ſmall vent, where the quick match is applied, 


being left for the purpoſe, and rhe orifice being otherwiſe 


hard ſtopped up with clay. 


The manner of purſuing and digging all ſorts of veins, 
the ways of under-propping, and diſcharging the water 
from the works, the ſinking of air-ſhafts, curing of damps, 
and the like, to the beſt advantage, requires more philoſo- 
phy than-the generality of mere workmen, or the common 
miners have, though their experience may as much aſſiſt 
the theoretic philoſopher, as the diſcernment of the latter 
may that of the former. | | 


The 


Tue neceſfity of cleaving and opening rocks has been 
| Always accounted one of the moſt troubleſome articles 
in the buſineſs of mining : they being often compoſed of 

fuch ſtone as tools can work but very ſlowly upon in the | 
common ways. Fire and gunpowder have been the two 
things principally had recourſe to on theſe occaſions; 
and both ſucceſsfully, but in different ways. The fire 
talcines ſtones, and they then eaſily become ſhattered to 
pieces, and give way to tools that would not touch them 
before: but in this caſe, beſide the expence of wood, the 
| 1 of the labourers is an article to be conſidered, 
or the rocks are made ſo hot all about the place where 
the fire bas been, that the people cannot get to work again 

for a day or two; and then the effect of the fire reaches 


but a little way in the rock. | | 
Gunpowder makes its way much farther, and at the ſame 
time is much cheaper, and does not delay the work, but 
the labourers may go on immediately afterwards, There 
have been many ways contrived of uſing this, but one of 
| the Gmpleſt and beſts ſeems that delivered by Mr. Beau- | 
mont, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. For this there 
are only three ſimple inſtruments required, a borier, a | 
gun, and the quinet or wedge. Theſe ate the names the 
miners on Mendip-hills give the inſtruments. The borier 
is an iron inſtrument, ſteeled at the end; it is two feet 
two inches long, and is ſomewhat thicker at the ſtecled 
end than in any other part: the uſe of this is to make the 
hole in the rock deep enough to receive the powder. The 
gun is about fix inches long, and an inch and quarter in 
diameter ; and has a hole drilled through it, to receive 
the priming. The quinet is a wedge of iron of about 
fix inches long, and ſo ſhaped that its flat part on one ſide 
Joins with a flat part in the gun made to receive it, and by 
that means the gun is faltened very firmly in its place. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 16), p. 854- | | | 
The manner of uſing theſe inſtruments, 1s this ; one man 
holds the boriet on the rock, turning it round while an- 
other forces its point in by blows of a large hammer on 
the other end- When the hole is made ſomewhat deeper 
than the length of the gun, they dry it with a rag, and 


then put into it two or — ounces of powder; over this 


they lay a paper, and then they put the gun into the hole 
yaa faſten it in by driving in the quinet or wedge againſt 
- Its flat part. When the powder and gun are thus fixed, 


they pafs down a wire through the bole drilled in the . 


gun, and with this they pierce a hole through the paper 
which covers the powder; they then prime the gun and 
| ay a train with a lighted match; but all go out of the 
mine before the gunpowder takes fire, and as ſoon as it 
has gone off, they go down to work again, finding the 
rock ſplit and the inſtruments unhurt. The paper in 


this caſe is put over the powder only that the tools may | 


de ſafely employed in driving down the gun and the qui- 
net, becaufe were not the powder covered it might do 
miſchief to the workmen, by going off by ſome ſpark 


| eauſed by ſtriking either againlt choſe inſtruments, or a-“ 


inſt the rock itſelf, 


MINERVA, in Mythology, derived according to ſome 4 


minis, from the threats of her ſtern countenance, other- 


wiſe called Pallas, is the goddeſs of wiſdom and the arts; | 


and the only one of the offspring of Jupiter to whom 
' pertain the prerogatives of the ſupreme rank of divinity. 

Minerva is repreſented, both by the painters and poets of 

- antiquity, as a beauty of the ſeverer kind: the diſtinguiſh- 


ing character of her face is dignity and a certain ſternneſs, | 


which has more of maſculine than feminine in it: and, | 
therefore, more apt to ſtrike one with awe and terror, 
than to charm one, at firſt fight, Her dreſs and attri- 
butes are adapted to the OS of her face; ſhe moſt 
uſually appeated with a helmet on her head, and a plume 
chat nodded formidably in the air; in her right hand ſhe 
ſhook her ſpear, and in her other graſped her ſhield, with 
the head of the dying MEDuUsA upon it; the ſame figure 
appears alſo on her breaſt-plate ; and ſometimes the god- 
dels herſelſ is repreſented as having living ſerpents about 
her breaſts, and about her ſhoulders ; ſhe is alſo accom- 
panied with a cock, which is a fighting bird, and corre- 
ſponding to her character as the inventreſs and preſident 
of war, and an ow], which ſees in the dark and, there- 
fore is the image of wiſdom. It is probable that the 
Romans conſidered JUriTER, JuNO, and Minerva, as 
ene and the ſame divinity, under three different names: 
among which names, that of Jupiter might ſigniſy ſupreme 
goodneſs; that of Minerva, ſupreme wiſdom ; and that 
of Juno, ſupreme power: thus the learned Dr. Cud- 
worth obſerves, Intell. Syſt. b. i. c. 4. p. 450. that the 
chtee Capitoline gods, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, may 
de underſtood to have been nothing elſe but ſeveral names 
and notions of one fupreme deity, according to its ſeveral 
attributes and manifeſtations. | 
MINERVALIA, among the Romans, called alſo Quingua- 


— 


MINIATURE, or MicnaTvRE, a delicate kind of paint. 


—— 


„ 


MIN 


of theſe feaſts commenced on the third of January, an 

another on March 19th, and laſted five days, T 5 
day was ſpent in prayers to the goddeſs; the reſt in offer. 
ing ſacrifice, ſeeing gladiators fight, acting tragedies upon 
mount Albanus, and reciting pieces of wit, whecein the 
conqueror had a prize given him. Scholars bad then 4 
vacation, and made a preſent to their maſters, which was 
called Minerval, 


ing conliſting of little points br dots, inſtead of lines j 
uſually done on vellum, ivory, or paper; with very thin 
_ ſimple water-colours. b 122 i 
| The word comes from the Latin minium, red-lead; that 
being a colour much ſed in this kind of painting. The 
French frequently call it mignature, ſrom mignon, fine 
pretty, on account of its ſmallneſs and delicacy : and ” 
may be ultimately derived from wmpos, ſmall. 
Minature is diſtinguiſhed from other kinds of painting by 
the ſmallneſs and delicacy of its figures, the weaknefs gf 
their colours, and faintneſs of the colouring ; and on this 
account it requires to be viewed very near. 
| Thoſe colours that have the leaſt body are the beſt and 
molt commodious for painting in miniature; ſuch are car. 
wine, ultramarine, fine Jakes, and green made of the juices 
of ſeveral kinds of herbs and flowers. | | 
The colours commonly uſed in minature painting are for 
red, carmine, lake, roſe-pink, vermilion, red-lead „ ſcarlet. 
oker, common India-red, red oker, Venetian red, and 
Spaniſh brown: for blue, ultramarine, ultramatine aſhes, 
Pruſſian blue, verditer, indigo, ſmalt, blue bice, and litmus: 
for yellow, gamboge, Naples yellow, Dutch pink, Engliſh 
pink, gall-ſtone, maſticot, French berry waſh, turmeric _ 
waſh, zedoary waſh, and tincture of faffron : for geen, 
ſap-green, vetdigriſe, diftilled verdigriſe, aiid terra vette: 
for purple, true Indian red, archal, aud logwood waſh : 
for 5rown, biſtre, umbre, brown oker, Cologn earth, and 
terra Japonica: ior white, flake white, white lead, cal 
cined hartihorn, pearl white, Troy white, lake white, and 
egg- nell white: and for black, Indian ink, lamp-black, 
ivory black, and blue black. e ON 
Painting in miniature is the niceſt and moſt tedious of all 
others, bcing performed wholly with the point of the 
pencil, . 8 . . 
| There are ſome painters who never uſe any white colour 
in minature, but make the ground of the vellum ſerve 
to raiſe their figures; in which cafe, the lights appear 
bright in proportion to the depth and ſtrength of the co- 
lours of the figures. Others before they go to work, 
give the velluma light waſh with white lead, well preparcd 
and purified, | | | 
When paper of any proper kind is uſed, it is ſufficient to 
prime it with iſinglaſs fize, thickened properly with pearl 
white, and any 2 ge which will give the ground the 
deficed colour. ut common paper may be rendered 
ſtronger and fitter for receiving the colours, by laying on 
the back of it a coat of ſtarch, boiled with ' water to a 
moderate conſiſtence, and rendeted more tenacious by 
the addition of a little iſinglaſs. This ſhould be laid on 
very ſmoothly with a bruſh, and the paper, when near- 
ly dry, muſt be put betwixt two leaves of a book, or be- 
wirt two theets of paper and two boards, and compreſled 
by a weight laid upon them. Two ſheets of paper ee- 
mented together by the ſtarch and iſinglaſs, and treated 
in the ſame manner, make a very commodious ſubſtance | 
for painting in miniature. Vellum requires only to be 
ſtrained on a paſteboard, and primed in the ſame manner 
and if it ſhould be greaſy, rubbed over with the gall of 
without dotting, though 


any beaſt. 
W hen the colours are laid on flat 
the figures be ſmall, and the ground either vellum or pa- 
per, it is not called minature, but waſhing, 
The colours for minature may be mixed up with a ſolution 
of gum Arabic, or gum tragacanth, in water, or with iſin- 
glaſs ſize. For the method of preparing ivory ſor minia- 
tures, fee IvoRy, *' 
MINICULATOR, among the Romans, a ſervant who em- 
belliſhed any writing with Mix Tum. 
MINIM, in Muſic, a note, or character of time, equal to 
two crotchets, or half a ſemibreve. 
The invention of the minim is aſcribed to a certain prieſt 
in Navarre, but the firſt who uſed it was Philip de Vitri- 
aco, in whole time it was the ſmalleſt-note in practice. 
See TIME and CHARACTERS of Mufic. | 
Min1M, /extuple of the. See SEXTUPLE, 
MINIMA nature, or Mix IMA naturalia, among Philic- 
phers, the primary particles, whereof bodies conſiſt; the 
ſame with what are otherwiſe called core usCLEs, aud 
ATOMS, | 
MiniMa, in the Higher Geometry, the ſmalleſt quantities 
attainable in "uy given caſe. See Maximum. 
Minima, per. See PER minima. | 


MINIMENTS, or MunimEnTs. See MUN1MENTS: 
M 


— 


tria, were feaſts celebrated in honour of Minerva. One 


INIMY. 
3 


MIN 


IMI digiti extenſor. See EXTENSOR, 
— Joie pedis abductor. See ABDUCTOR, 
MINIMS, Min1m1, an order of religious, inſtituted about 
the year 1440, by 8. Francis de Paulo, confirmed in 
| 1473, by Sixtus IV. and by Julius 
hommes. b 
Theſe have improved on the humility of the Minors, 
by terming ihemſclves Mini mi or Minims, q. d. leaſt, or 
ſmalleſt. 
MINI MUS fu. See Gurus. 
MINION, a ſort or CANNON, or piece of ordnance, where- 
of there were formerly two kinds; large and ordinary, 
| anſwering to our ſix-pounders, See Gun, 
MINISTER, one that ſerves or conducts the public worſhip 
God. | : | 
- the reformed church, prieſts, or thoſe ordained to 
each and do the other functions of the prieſthood, are 
called abſolutely and ſimply miniſters. . 8 
In which ſenſe, biſhops, &c. are ſaid to be miniſter; 


II. in 1507, See 


ſome churches they are alſo called paſtors. | 

Mix1sTERS of the altar are properly thoſe who attend, and 
_  af6ſt the prieſt at the adminiſtration of the euchariſt. 
| See DEACON and SUBDEACON, | 1 | 
Officers of itate, &c. are called the king's miniſiers; as 
adminiſtering the affairs of juſtice, policy, &c. for him. 


the adminiſtration of his government; or to whom he 
commits the care and direclion of the principal affairs 
thereof. | 5 F 1 
Boethius is propoſed as a model for miniſters of ſtate. 
The grand vizier is the prime miniſter of the Ottoman 
empire. N 8 | 
MinisTERs, foreign, or the miniſters of foreign princes, are 
their ambaſſadors, envoys, agents, or reſidents in the 
courts of other princes. | | 


the firſt rank, who are alſo called EMBASSADORS, and 
envoys extraordinary, SET FE 6 
And minifiers of the 
reſidents. | | 8 : e 
Thoſe of the firſt rank have a repreſentative character, 
| which the others have not; though theſe laſt are ſome 


— 


ive to their ſuperior. „„ TO 
Tn this ſenſe we ſay, the miniſter of the Mathurins, or 
Trinitarians. | 8 


rior, or rector. 8 


niſler· general. See IESuITrs. | 
MINISTRY, or MinisTERy, a profeſſion, office, or em- 
ployment, which a perſon diſcharges for the ſervice of 
God, the public, or ſome particular perſon. Ny 
| In which ſenſe we ſay, 

God of his miniſtry, 2 | 
Mixis rx is alſo uſed for the government of a ſtate, by 
ſome great miniſter, under the ſovereign authority. 


Richlieu, &c. | 
nifying the miniſters or officers of ſtate. | 

Thus we ſay, the mini/try oppoſed a thing ; meaning, the 
minilters oppoſed it. VVV 


given to what we now call CINNABAR, or native mineral 
of a ſhining red colour, out of which quickſilver was ex- 
tracted. This native mineral becoming much in uſe was 


cined to a redneſs; and hence, after the two words mi- 
mum and cinnabar had been long uſed in common, the 


red adulterating matter alone, which is the ſenſe in 

which it is ſtill uſed, | | 

mum, or red LEAD, is a calx of lead of a vivid yel- 

 lowiſh red colour, which colour it acquires by a flow cal- 
eination and reverberation. The minium in commerce is 


chiefly brought from Holand, where large quantities of 
it are manufactured. 


The method in which minium is made in large quantities 


with us, is this : they firſt burn lead in a furnace into a 
kind of litharge, by continually ſtirring it while melted 
with an iron rake; this they afterwards grind with two 
Pair of ſtones, which deliver it from one to another, the 
{t pair grinding it coarſer, the ſecond finer; theſe are 
worked by means of a mill, which moves ſix pair of them 
at once. When thus reduced to a fine powder, it is 
walhed and then put into a furnace, and is burnt with a 
reverberatory fire for two or three days, all the while 


of God, mini/ers of the Word, of the Goſpel, &c. In 


MIS IST ER of /fate, is he with whom a prince entruſts | 


'There are two kinds of foreign miniſters. Miniſters of | 


ſecond rank, who are the ordinary 
4 | | 2 fimilar furnace, and expoſed to a very moderate fire, 


times inveſted with fuller powers than the former 
Mix is TER is alſo the title which certain religious orders 


he general of the Cordeliers order is alſo called the mi-| 


a biſhop mult give account to | 


In which ſenſe we ſay, the miniſtry of the cardinal de 


MixisrRv is alſo frequently uſed as a collective word, ſig- 
MINIUM, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, a name 
ſoon adulterated; and that commonly with lead-ore cal- | 


cinnabar became retained only to the native mineral, and | 
the minium to that adulterated with lead ore, or to the 


MIN 


they continue ſtirring it with a large iron rake, hung on 
a ſwivel or iron hook; and toward the end of the time 
they watch its being of the right colour, When this is 
doing, the fire muſt not be carried beyond a certain de- 
gree, leſt the matter clod and run together, 

The proceſs by which minium is prepared is deſcribed in 
the following manner by M. Jars. The furnace is of the 
reverberatory kind, with two fire-places at the ends 
each fire-place being ſeparated from the area, or body of 
the furnace, by a wall twelve inches high. The fires 
places are fifteen inches broad, and their length is equal 
to the breadth of the whole furnace, which is about 
eight or nine feet. The length of the area from one 
place to the other is nine or ten feet. The quantity of 
lead uſed in one operation is about 1500 pounds, of 
which nine parts are lead obtained from furnaces where 
the ore is ſmelted, and one part is lead extracted from 
the ſcoria which is formed in ſmelting the ore. This 
latter kind is faid to be neceſſary, as the former could 
not alone be reduced into powder. All the lead is at 
once put into the area, the bottom of which is level. 
The calx, as faſt as it is formed, is drawn to one ſide b 


means of a rake ſuſpended by a chain before the mout 


of the furnace. In four or five hours the whole quantity 
of the lead is calcined; or, if any pieces remain uncal- 
cined, they are ſeparated and kept for the next opera- 
tion. The heat employed is that of a cherry-red, and 
the fire-places and mouth are kept open, that the air may 
accelerate the calcination. The powder or calx is to be 
frequently ſtirred to prevent its concreting, and when 


this operation has been continued about twenty-four 


hours, the matter is taken out of the furnace, and laid 
on a flat pavement. Then cold water is thrown on it, 
to give it weight, as the workmen ſay; but rather (as 
M. Jars thinks) to make it friable. - It is then to be 
ground in a mill, and the finer part is ſeparated by waſh- 
ing, while the coarſer part, reſerved for ſome following 
operation, is to be placed at the mouth of the furnace in 
order to retain the melted lead. The fine powder, which 
is now of a yellow colour, is again put into the ſame or 


from thirty-ſix to forty-eight hours: during which time, 
it is ſtirred frequently to prevent its conereting; and the 

powder gradually acquires its proper red colour. The 
minium is then to be taken out of the furnace, cooled, 
and ſifted through an iron ſieve placed in a caſk. Mem. 
de PAcademie Royal a Paris, 1770. See CALCINATION. | 


. IMixNI u, in Medicine, is uſed externally; it obtunds the 
Mixis TRR, among the Jeſuits, is the ſecond ſuperior of | 
each houſe; thus called, as being an aſſiſtant to the ſu-| 


acrimony of the humours, allays inſlammations, and is 
excellent in the cleanſing and healing of old ulcers: it is 
uſed on theſe occaſions, in many of the plaſters and 
ointments of the ſhops; it is an ingredient in the offici- 
nal compoſition, called emplaſtrum . minio, uſed as a de- 
ſicative and cicatrizer; though more rarely than that 
made in the fame manner with litharge, becauſe it does 
not ſtick ſo well, and is more difficult of preparation. 
It was with minium the ancient Roman and Grecian la- 
dies tinged their nails and faces of a red- colour. For, as 
to our modern paints, without doubt, they were not 
known in thoſe days. | | | 
The bright orange colour of minium might render it va- 
luable in painting, if it could ſtand with certainty in 
either oil or water. But as it is ſubject to become black, 
it cannot be ſafely truſted, except in hard varniſhes: and 
is, therefore, ſeldom uſed in oil, or even in water, un- 
lefs for very groſs purpoſes, or as a ground for vermillion. 
The goodneſs of the minium may be diſtinguiſhed by the 
brigheneſs of its colour: and the adulteration to which 
it is liable may be detected, by putting an ounce of it 
into a crucible, with an equal quantity of charcoal-duſt, 
well mixed together, and placing the crucible in a com- 
mon fire ſufficient to melt lead, which is to be covered 
with another ſmall crucible inverted into it. When it 
has been continued for ſome time on the fire, take it 
out and ſtrike it againſt the ground, tbe minium will 
thus be reduced to its metallic ſtate; and its diminiſhed 
weight, when freed from the charcoal duſt and cold, will 
indicate the proportion of adulterated matter, Minium 
is alſo uſed as a FLUX in forming the ENAMEL for 
grounds, and in GLAZING, &c. | | 
MINNIN, a ſtringed inſtrument of muſic among the an- 
cient Hebrews, having three or four chords to it. See 
Kircher's figure of it, Tab. Muſic, fig. 6. Though there 
is reaſon to queſtion the antiquity of this inſtrument; 
boch becauſe it requires a hair-bow, which was a kind 
of plectrum not known to the ancicats, and becauſe. it 
ſo much reſembles the modern viol. Kircher took the 
figure of this, the machu/ chinnor, and pſaltery, from an 
old book in the Vatican library. Hawkins's Hiſt. Muſic, 
vol. i. p. 25 
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MINOR, a Latin term, literally denoting leſs, uſed in 


Vor. III. No 228, 


1 oppoſition to major, greater. 


Thus 
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MiNOR anticus ſerratus. See SERRATU 8. 


MIN 


'Thus we ſay, St. James Minor, Aſia Minor, tlie minor 
ex communication, &c. | | 
Minor edilis. See ADILE. 


Minor barons. See BARON, 

MiNok, canis. See Canis. 

Minor goftricus. See GASTRIC. 

Minor oculi * See OBLIq uus. 
MiNoR orders. See ORDERS. | 
MiNoR, rectus. See RECTUS. 


MiNoR, teres. See TERES. MINS'TER, Saxon, mynfer, or nynſtre, anciently ſignified 


Minos, 27a. See URSA, 


Minor, in Law, denotes a perſon under age, or who, | MINSTREL, an ancient term for a fidler, 


by the laws of the country, is not yet arrived at the 


power of adminiſtering his own affairs, or the poſſeſſion | 


of his eſtate. 
Among us, a perſon is a minor till the age of twenty- 
one: before which time his acts are invalid. See AGE, 
and INFANT. | | 1 5 
It is a maxim in the common law, that in the KING 
there is no mindriiy, and therefore he hath no legal guar- 
dian; and bis royal aſſents and grants to acts of parlia- 
ment are good, though he has not in his natural capacity 
attained the legal age of twenty-one. 
The minzrity of the kings of Sweden, Denmark, and 
the provinces of the empire terminates at eighteen 
years; and that of the kings of France at fourteen, by | 
an ordonnance of Charles V. in 1374. = | 
It is alſo provided by the cuſtom and law of PARLIA- 
MENT, that no one ſhall fit and vote in either houſe, un- 


leſs he be twenty-one years of age. This is likewife ex-“ 


preſly declared by ſtat. 7 and 8 Will. III. cap. 25. with 
regard to the houſe of commons. 8 5 
Minor, in Logic, is the ſecond propoſition of a formal or | 
regular SYLLOGISM, called alſo the as$UMPTION, 
Miwor, in Muſic, is applied to certain concords which 
differ from, or are lower than, others of the ſame deno- 
mination by a leſſer ſemitone, or four commas. 


4 
* 


Thus we ſay, a third minor, or lefler third: or a ſixth } 


major and minor. | | | 8 
Concords that admit of major and minor, i. e. greater 


and leſs, are faid to be imperfef? CONCORDS. _ 5 


MINORESSES. See Sr. CLARE. YR 
MINORS, or Fr;ars Mixoss, an appellation which the 
\ FrancisCans aſſume, out of ſhew of humility; calling 


- themſelves fratres minores, i. e. leſſer brothers; and ſome- 


times Minorites. ** | 
There is alſo an order of regular Minors at Naples, 
which was eſtabliſhed in the year 1588, and confirmed 
by Sixtus V. : 


MINOR ATIO, a word uſed by the ancients to ex reſs a 
flight or moderate evacuation, only ſerving to leflen the | 


humovrs, not to carry them off, 


MINOS, in Mythology, one of the three judges of hell, | 


of rank ſuperior to the other two, viz. ZEacus and 


Rhadamanthus. Homer repreſents him as fitting with a | 
ſcepter in his hand, in the midſt of the ghoſts of depart- | 
ed mortals, who plead their reſpeCtive cauſes in his pre- | 


' ſence, Virg. An. vi. v. 432. places an urn by him, con- 


taining the ſeveral lots of mankind. The particular di- 


ſtrict of Ades, over which he was ſuppoſed to preſide, 
was ERE BUS: and it was his office to determine the cha- 
racter and final condition of the ſpirits cited to his tribu-- 
nal. Minos, it is ſaid, was the firſt king of Crete, and 


- conſidered as the wiſeſt legiſlator of antiquity z on which | 


account he obtained the honour of being judge in the in- 


viſible world. This Minos, whoſe inſtitutes are ſaid to | 


have ſerved as a model for thoſe of Lycurgus, flouriſhed, 
according to Selden, one thouſand four hundred and 
ſixty-two years, but, according to the abbe Banier only 
one thouſand three hundred and twenty years before 
Chriſt. | | 
MINOTAUR, MixnoTavurvus, in Antiquity, a fabulous 
. monſter, much talked of by the poets; feigned to be 
half man and half bull. 
The minotaur was brought forth by Paſiphae, wife of 
Minos II. king of Crete. It was ſhut up in the labyrinth 
of that iſland ; and at laſt was killed by Theſeus. 


© Servius gives us the explication of this fable. He ſays | 


that a ſecretary of king Minos, named Taurus, bull, had 
an intrigue with the queen Paſiphae, in the chamber of 
Dxdalus; and that ſhe was at length delivered of twins, 
one of which reſembled Minos, and the other Taurus. 
This occaſioned the production to be reputed monſtrous. 


MINOVERY, formed of the French main-euvre, q. d. 


Handy- worſ, à treſpaſs committed in the rFoREsT, by 
ſomething that is a man's handy-work; as an engine to 
catch deer, &c. | 
MINOW, or Min1M, in Ichthyolagy, 2 name given by the 

Engliſh to the ſmall fiſh, called by authors the phoxinus, 


According to the new Artedian ſyſtem, this is a ſpecies | 


— 


MIN 


with the dorſal fin conſiſting of eight rays, a brown f. 
on the tail, and a pellucid body. The lateral line of this 
fiſh is of a, golden colour; the back flat, and of 3 dee: 
olive; the ſides and belly vary much in different fiſh: 15 
a few they, are of a rich erimſon, in others bluiſh, 2d 
in others white; the body is ſlender and ſmooth, the ſeales 
being extremely ſmall; the tail is forked and marked 
near the baſe with a duſky ſpot ; the whole length ſeldom 
exceeds three inches. The minow is found in ſhoals in 
many of our ſmall gravelly ſtreams. Pennant, | 


the church of a monaſtery or convent. 

or pla 

any other kind of muſical inſtrument, : 12 1 2 

Borel derives the word from manus and Hiſtrio, one who 

diverts with the hand; or from minor hiſtrio, little buſpoon. 

Du-Cangefrom mini/eltus, adiminutive of miniſter, becauſe 

the minſtrels were anciently ranked among the lower of. 

ficers, miniſters, or ſervants, _. 

According to Dr. Percy in his Effay on the ancient Eng- 

liſh Minſtrels, the word is derived from the French me. 

neſtrier; and was not in uſe here before the Norman con- 
queſt: and it is remarkable, that our old monkiſh hiſto. 
rians do not uſe the word citharoedus, cantator, or the like 
to expreſs a minſtrel in Latin; but either mimus, biftria, 

Joculator, or ſome other word that implies geſture, | 

Hence it ſhould ſeem that the minſirels ſet off their ling. 

ing by mimickry or action; or according to Dr, Brown's 

hypotheſis, united the powers of melody; poem, and 
dance. 'Theſe min/trel; were probably the genuine ſuc. 
ceſſors of the ancient bards, who joined the arts of poetry 
and muſic, and ſung verſes to the harp of their own 
compoſing. After the converſion of the Saxons to Chri- 
ſtianity, the poets and min/trels became two ſeparats 
profeſſions : and the latter continued to be a diſtin or- 
der of men, and got their livelihood by ſinging verſes to 
the harp at the houſes of the great: where they were 
hoſpitably and reſpectfully received, retaining many of 
the honours ſhown to their predeceſſors the Bards and 
Scalds. And though ſome of them only recited the com- 
poſitions of others, many of them ſtill compoſed ſongs 
themſelves, and all of them could probably invent a few 
ſtanzas on occaſion, There are two remarkable facts in 
hiſtory, which prove that the profeſſion of a min/trel was 
held in great reverence among the Saxon tribes, as well 
as among their Daniſh brethren. In the year 878, when 
king Alfred wiſhed to learn the true. ſituation of the 
Daniſh army, which had invaded his realm, he aſſumed _ 
the dreſs and character of a minſtrel, fingens ſe joculatorem, 
aſſumpta cithara, &c. and under this character, though 
he could not but be known to be a Saxon, obtained an 
honourable reception. About ſixty years after, a Daniſh 
king made uſe of the ſame diſguiſe to explore the camp 
of our king Athelſtan. The minftrel was, therefore, 4 
priviledged character with both theſe people: and ſo late 
as the reign of Edw. II. the min/trels were eaſily admitted 
Into the royal preſence; an inſtance of which 1s men- 
tioned by Stow, Survey of Lond. 1703, p. 469. In the 
fourth year of Richard II. John of Gaunt erected at Tut- 
bury, in Staffordſhire, a court of min/trels, with full 

Power to receive ſuit and ſervice from the men of this 

profeſſion within five neighbouring counties, to enact 
laws and determine their controverſies, &c. for which 
they had a charter. See Plott's Hiſt, Staff. p. 435, &c. 
The minftrels continued down to the reign of Elizabeth; 
in whoſe time, however, they had loſt much of their dig- 
nity, and were ſinking into contempt and neglect ; yet 
{till they ſuſtained a character far ſuperior to any thing 
we can conceive at preſent of old ballads. Towards the 
end of the ſixteenth century this claſs of men loſt all 
credit, and were ſunk ſo low in the public opinion, that 
in the thirty-ninth year of Elizabeth, a ſtatute was paſſed 
by which minſtrels, wandering abroad, were included 
among rogues, vagabonds, and ſturdy beggars, and were 

_ adjudged to be puniſhed as ſuch. This act ſeems to have 

put an end to the profeſſion, for aſter this time they are 
no longer mentioned. Judge Blackſtone obſerves, that 
in ſome manors, the copyholders were bound to perform 
many ſervile offices for the lord, who found them meat 
and drink, and ſometimes (as is ſtill the uſe in the 
highlands of Scotland) a minſtrel or piper for their di- 
verſion. Comm. b. ii. p. 96. 

MINT, the place where the king's money is coined. 
Anciently there were mints in moſt cities of England. 
The chief mint, at preſent, is the Tower of London. 

Mix r, officers of the, are, 1. The warden, who is the chief, 

and is to receive the bullion, and overſee all the other 
officers. This officer has, for himſelf and a clerk, 450“ 
a year. 2. The maſter-worker, with an annual ſalary 
for himſelf and three clerks, of 6501, who receives the 
bullion from the warden, cauſes it to be melted, and de- 


of the CYPRINUS 3 and the cyprinus phoxinus of Linnæus, 


livered to the moniers; and takes ic from them 2 
| | | when 


. 


MIN 


Wien coined. 3. Comptroller, with a ſalary, for himſelf 
and clerk, of 350/- a year, who is to ſee that the money 
be made to the juſt aſſize, and to overſee the officers. 
1. The affay-maſter, who weighs the ſilver and gold, and 
{es whether it be STANDARD See REMEDY. This 
officer has, for himſelf and clerk, 225 J. a year. 5. The 
two auditors, Who take all the accounts, 6. The ſur- 
weyor of the melting, who is to ſee the filver caſt out, and 
that it be not altered after it is delivered to the melter, 
+ e. after the aſſay-maſter has made a trial of it. 7. The 
clrk of the irons, who is to ſee that the irons be clean, and | 
fit to work with, Theſe two offices are united in one 
erſon, who has, for himſelf and clerk, 1327. 10s, a year, | 
and alſo a deputy. 8. The chief engraver, who engraves 
the dies and ſtamps, for the coinage of money, who has 
a ſalary of 2001. a year: there is alſo a ſecond engraver, 
with $61. a year, and aſſiſtant. 9. The melters, who 
melt the bullion before it comes to coining. 10. The 
4lanchers, who anneal, or boil and cleanfe the money, 
11. The porter and office-Xreper, who keep the gate, &c, 
of the mint. 12. The proveft of the mint, at 100. a 
year, who provides for all the moniers, and overſees. 
them. And, laſtly, the company of monters, each of whom 
| has 401. a year; ſome of which ſhear the money, ſome 
forge it, ſome ſtamp or coin it, and ſome round and 
mill it. In this office, there are alſo the weigher and 
teller, who, for himſelf and clerk; has a ſalary of 142/.| 
10s. a year; his deputy; king's clerk, and clerk of the 
paper, with 100 J. a year, and his deputy; ſurveyor of | 
the money-preſſes, at 40l. a year; ſolicitor at 604. a year; 
warden's deputy, maſter's deputy, comptroller's deputy, 
and ſubordinate clerks. See COINAGE. ET 
MinT was alſo a pretended place of privilege, in Souths | 
wark, near the king's bench, put down by ſtatute. If 
any perſons, within the limits of the int, ſhall obſtruct | 
any officer in the ſerving of any writ or proceſs, &. or 


hurt, the offender ſhall be guiity of felony, and be tranſ- 
ported to the plantations, &c. Stat. 9 Geo. I, 


the longeſt; in the bottom of the tube is ſituated a four- 


Linnæus ſixteen ſpecies. | 

All the forts of mint, of which we have ſeveral propa- 
gated in gardens for medicinal uſe, are to be propagated 
by parting the roots in ſpring, or planting cuttings in any 
of the ſummer months, but they muſt have a moiſt ſoil; 
and if the weather proves dry, they will require very 
frequent waterings, after they are firſt planted. They 
ſhould be planted in beds of four feet width, with 
walks two Ris wide between them, and ſhould be ſet 


after this time will matt and clog together, ſo as to choak 
one another. | | | 


the way to propagate this, is to take up ſome roots of 


moderate hot-bed, covering them an inch deep with freſh 
will come up, and will ſoon be fit for uſe, 


for if cut in wet weather, the leaves will change black. 


| ſhady place upon lines. 
If the ſoil be good, mint will afford three crops every 


the ſhoots made after that time ſhould be ſuffered to re- 
main till the end of September, to be cut for drying. 
After this cutting, there ſhould be about an inch of freſh 
much better the following ſpring. Miller. 


mint; and, therefore, none is ſo proper for trying ex- 
periments in vegetation. 


beaten with thrice 
ſerve, 


aflault any perſon therein, fo as to receive any bodily | 


Minr, mentha, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia gym- 

noſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has a lip-| 
| flower of one petal; the mouth is cut into four almoſt | 
equal ſegments, the upper being a little larger and in- | 
| dented ; it has four erect ſtamina, the two neareſt being | 


pointed germen, which turns to four naked ſeeds, fitting | 
in the empalement. Miller enumerates eighteen and 


at five inches diſtance. And they ſpread ſo faſt at the| 
roots that the beds ſhould never ſtand above three years | 
before they are taken up and tranſplanted ; for the roots | 


Many people are fond of mint- ſallad early in the ſpring; 
mint before Chriſtmas, and plant them pretty cloſe upon | 


earth; the beds muſt then be either covered with mats | 
or frames and plaſſes, and in a month's time the mint | 


When mint is cut for drying, it ſhould be done juſt when | 
it is in flower, and muſt always be done in a dry day; 


It ſhould then be tied in ſmall bunches, and hung in a 


ſpring ; but after July, they ſeldom are ſo good, fo that | 


earth ſiſted over them, which will make them ſhoot | 


No plant grows ſo vigorouſly and readily in water as 


| Spear-mint is a name commonly given to the narrow- 

leaved ſpiked mint; this herb has a ſtrong, agreeable 
aromatic ſmell, and a bitteriſh, roughiſh, - moderately | 
warm taſte, It is in general uſe as a reſtringent, ſto- 
machic, and carminative; in vomitings and weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, there are, perhaps, few ſimples of equal 
efficacy. The leaves are ſometimes taken in ſubſtance, 
their weight of 'fine ſugar into a con- 
By diſtillation, a pound and a half of the dry 


leaves communicate a ſtrong impregnation to a galloß of 
water, yielding the common fimple mint. water of the 
ſhops; which is occaſionally made ſtill richer in the 
virtue of the mint, by ſteeping in it for three or four 
hours, in a warm place, a freſh quantity of the herb, as 
half an ounce to a pint : the diſtilled water proves rather 
more elegant if drawn from the freſh than from the dry 
plant. Along with the aqueous fluid an effential oil 
diſtils, called the eſſential oil of mint, of a pale yellow- 
iſh colour, changing by age to a reddiſh, and at length 
to a dark red; in quantity near an ounce from ten 
pounds of the freſh herb in flower, ſmelling and taſting 
ſtrongly of the mint, but ſomewhat leſs agreeable than 
the herb itſelf. The officinal ſpirituous water of mint 
is prepared by drawing off a gallon of proof ſpirit from 
a pound and a half of the dried leaves, which will be 
ſtrongly impregnated with mint. . 
The water-mint, with leaves ſomewhat oval ſet on pedi- 
cles and long ſtamina ſtanding out from the flowres, and 
the hairy water-mint, with long hairy leaves, having no 
pedicles, and broad ſpikes of flowers, grow wild in 
_ moiſt meadows, marſhes, and on the brinks of rivers, 
and flower towards the end of ſummer. Theſe are leſs 
agreeable in ſmell than the ſpear-mint, and in talle bit- 
terer and more pungent, They yield'a much ſmaller 
proportion of eſſential oil; but partake of the virtues ot 
ſprar-mint, in an inferior degree. The hairy water-mint 
is {ſuppoſed to be the auricularia or ear- wort, celebrated 
by Marloe for the cure of deafneſs; though probably 
not more effectual againſt that complaint than the other 
_ woeter-mint againſt nephritic ones, in which it is ſaid to 
have been formerly an empirical ſecret, _ 
Pepper-mint is a ſpecies of mint with acuminated leaves, 
on very ſhort pedicles, and the flowers ſet in ſhort thick 
ſpikes or heads, It is a native of this kingdom, and 
raiſed plentifully in gardens, for medicinal purpoſes. — 
This ſpecies has a more penetrating ſmell than any of 
the other mints; and a much ſtronger and warmer taſte. 
It is a medicine of great importance in flatulent colics, 
hyſteric depreſſions, and other ſimilar complaints. In 
diſtillation with water, it yields a conſiderable quantity of 
eſſential oil, of a pale greeniſh yellow colour, which be- 
comes darker coloured by age, very light, ſubtle, and 
poſſeſſing in a high degree the ſpecific ſmell and pene- 
trating pungency of the pepper-mint. A ſimple and a 
ſpirituous diſtilled water, drawn in the ſame proportions 
as thoſe of /pear-mint, and the eſſential oil, are kept in 
the ſhops, Lewis's Mat. Med. : | 
MiNT, corymbiferous, in Botany, a name given by ſome to 
a ſpecies of TANZ. 725 j 5 
MinrT, cat's, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanical writers cataria. See CATMINT. 5 
MINT ERS, or MoN1Ekrs. . See MoNEYERs and MiNr. 
MINTING is ſometimes uſed for the coiniNG of mo- 


ney. 
MINUARTIA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria trigynia 
claſs. Its characters are, that it has a five-leaved calyx, 
no corolla, and the fruit is a fingle-celled three-valved 
capſule containing ſeeds. There are three ſpecies. 
MINUET, or MExvuErT, in Maſic, a compoſition anſwer- 
ing to a kind of dance of the ſame name, ſaid to be in- 
vented at Poitou ; the motion whereof is triple, with 
three crotchets in a bar 3, though it is commonly per- 
formed in the time 3. It has commonly two ſtrains, 
each played twice over; the firſt has four or eight bars; 
the laſt note of which ſhould be either the dominant or 
mediant of the mode, never the final; and the ſecond has 
eight bars, it uſually ends on the final of the mode, with 
a pointed minim or whole bar. 5 
The word is ſaid to be derived from the French menu, 
little, and fignifying a ſmall pace. | 
MINUS, in Algebra. See CHARACTERS in 
Minus, 4, in Law. See Quo minus, 
MINUSCULZ, in Printing, denote the ſmall and run— 
ning letters; as contradiſtinguiſhed from majuſculz, or 
capitals. ; | / 
MINUTE, from the Latin minutus, ſmall, in Geography and 
Aſtronomy, is the ſixtieth part of a degree. 
In which ſenſe minute is allo called prime, or prime- 
minute. ; 
The diviſions of degrees are fractions, whoſe denomi- 
nators increaſe in a ſexagecuple ratio; that is, a Minute 
or prime is = ; a ſecond, or ſecond minute, 3885 
&. | | 
In aſtronomical tables, &c. minutes are expreſſed by acute 
accents, thus, “; the ſeconds by two,“; the thirds by 
three,“ . 
MinuTE in Computation of Time, is uſed for the ſixtieth 
part of an hour. e 
MiNUrE, in Arebitedture, uſually denotes the fixtieth 


Ari! hmetic, 


ſometimes only the thirtizth, part or diviſion, of a Mo- 
DUL Es. 
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Mixvrz is alſo uſed to ſignify a ſhort memoir, or ſketch 


MinuTEs, meridional. Se | 
MinuTE tithes, minores decime, ſmall tithes of wool, lambs, 


. eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of nature, within the limits of which 


MIN 


of any thing haſtily taken in writing, I 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the minutes of the proceedings of the 
houſe of lords, &c. | . 
MinuTEs of emer/ion. See EMERSION. 
See MeRIDIONAL. 


igs, butter, cheeſe, &c. See TITHE. 
MINS, in Zoology, is the name of an animal in North Ame- 
rica, very much reſembling the OTTER. 
MIPARTY, chamber of. See CHAMBER, _ | 
MIQUELETS, a kind of foot-foldiers, inhabiting the Py- 
renean mountains; armed with piſtols under their belts, 
a carbine, and a dagger. The migquelets ate dangerous 
people for travellers to meet. 
MIRABILE, rete. See RETE. 
MIR ABILIS, in Botany. See MARVEL F Peru. 
MirABitis aqua. See WATER. 0 
MIR ABOLANS, or MixoBALAxs, in Pharmacy. See 
MyROBALANS. 


MIRACLE, in a popular ſenſe, is a prodigy, or an extra- | 


ordinary event, that ſurpriſes us by its novelty. 


M1RACLE, in a more accurate and philoſophical ſenſe, is 


an effect that does not follow from any of the regular | 


laws of nature; or which is inconſiſtent with ſome known 
law thereof; or contrary to the ſettled conſtitution and 
courle of things: accordingly all miracles preſuppoſe an 


they operate, and with the order of which they diſ- 
agree. ; | 


Spinoza denies, that any power can ſuperſede that of na- | 


ture; or that any thing can diſturb, or interrupt, the 


order of things; and accordingly defines a mirac e to be | 


2 rare event, happening in conſequence of ſome laws 
that are unknown to us. 
Divines define a miracle, an extraordinary and wonderful 
eſfect above the power of nature, wrought by God, to 
manifelt his power or providence; or to give credit to 
ſome meſſenger ſent from himſelf. Thus Jeſus Chriſt 
evinced the truth of his miſſion, and his doCtcine, by mi- 
racles; and thus alſo did Moſes. But there ate ſcarce 
any theological writers, that preciſely agree in their de- 
finition of a miracle. Mr. Locke dehnes it to be a ſen- 
fible operation, which being above the comprehenſion of 


the ſpectator, is, in his opinion, contrary to the courle of | 


nature, and taken by him to be divine. Dr. Clarke's 


definition of a miracle, in the theological ſenſe of the | 


word, is this : that it is a work effected in a manner un- 
uſual, or different from the common and regular method 
of Providence, by the interpoſition either of God him- 
ſelf or of ſome intelligent agent ſuperior to man, for 
the proof or evidence of ſome particular doCtrine, or in 
atteſtation to the authority of ſome paiticular perſon, 


According to Dr. Sykes, a miracle is a deſigned effect, 


ſenſible, unuſual in itſelf, beyond the art and power of 
man to do. Dr. Chandler ſays, that a mzracie is an action 


done, or an operation viſibly performed by any being, | 


which is really and truly above the reach, natural power, 


and capacity of that being who does it, of himlelf, and | 


without the aſſiſtance ot ſome ſuperior agent to per- 
form. With this Dr. Hutchenſon's definition nearly co- 
| Jncides, viz. that it is a work far exceeding human power, 
yet performed by the command, or upon the volition of 
a man. And the ſame writer farther obſerves, that, 
though miracles may prove the ſuperintendency of a vo- 
luntary agent, and that the univerſe is not guided by ne- 
ceſſiiy or fate; yet that mind muſt be weak and inad- 
vertent, who needs them to confirm the belief of a wile 
and good Deity; ſince the deviation from general laws, 
unlels upon very extraordinary occaſions, mult be a pre- 
ſumption of inconſtancy and weakneſs rather than of a 
ſteady wiſdom and power; and mult weaken the beſt 
arguments we have for the ſagacity and power of the 
univerſal mind. Inquiry into the Original of the Ideas 
of Beauty, &c. | | 
A late ingenious and learned writer objects to all thoſe 
definitions of miracles, which repreſent them as effects 
- unuſual, above human power, and manifeſting the in- 
terpoſition of ſuperior power: becauſe, he ſays, the term 
unuſual does not diſtinguiſh real miracles from many 
things which are not miraculous, ſuch as the rare and 
uncommon appearances of nature: nor does the calling 
a miracle an effect above human power, diſtinguiſh it from 
all other effects equally above human power, produced 
by ſuperior beings, When acting within their uſual 
ſphere, which, for that reaſon, cannot be miraculous. 
Beſides, as this definition comprehends many things, 


which are uot miraculous, and to which no perſons ap- | 


ply the term; ſo it excludes many things which are al- 
lowed by all to be proper miracles. For there ſeems to 
be a difference between effects above human power, or 


| 


which argue a power barely different from human, and 
in no manner ſuperior to it. According to this defini- 
tion, beaſts and birds may work miracles; for the do 
many things that are above the power of man, More. 
over, this definition, inſtead of deſcribing miracles by the 
nature of the works themſelves, deſcribe them by their 
author, and the degree of power neceſſary to their per- 


which argue only a power more than human, can be ng 
abſolute proofs of a divine interpoſition ; and farther 
the laſt part of the definition, manifeſting the interpoſi. 
tion of ſuperior power, is ſuperfluous ; becauſe it is on! 

ſaying effects above human power mult be produced by 
a power above it. 

This writer conſiders the contrariety or conformity of the 
event itſelf to thoſe laws by which the world is governed 
in the courſe of God's general providence, as the on] 

circumſtance which denominates and conſtitutes it a pro- 
per miracle or not: and, therefore, before we can pro- 
nounce with certainty any effect to be a true miracle: it 
is neceſſary (and cl more is neceſſary than) that 


underſtood. Mirailis, in this view, are not impoſſible 
to the power of God, nor neceſſarily repugnant to our 
ideas of bis wiſdom and immutability. Neither do they 
imply any inconſiſtency in the divine conduct, or a de- 
fect or diſturbance of the laws of nature: fo that in the 
general idea of miracles, conlidered as variations from the 


niſh 2 certain univerſal proof againſt their exiſtence; 
and there is a power ſuperior to nature, which is ever 
able, and which in certain circumſtances may reafonably 
over-rule u hat was at firſt eſtabliſhed, The writer, now 
cited, farther maintains, that miracles are neither the 
effects of natural cauſes, nor cf ſuperior created intelli- 
gences, acting from themſelves alone; but that they ate 
always to be aſcribed to a divine interpoſition ; i. e. that 
they are never wrought, but either immediately by God 
himſelf, or by ſuch other beings as he commiſſions and 
empowers to perform them. In proof of this propoſition, 
he alledges, that the ſame arguments which prove the 
exiſtence of ſuperior created intelligences, do much 
more ſtrongly conclude againſt their acting out of their 
proper ſphere, Farther, the ſuppoſition of the power of 
any created agents to work miracles of themſelves, in this 
tower world, is contradicted by the obſervation and ex- 
perience of all ages; there being, in fact, no proper 
evidence of the truth of any miracles, but ſuch as may 
be fitly aſcribed to the deity. Moreover, the laws of 
nature being ordained by God and eſſential to the order 
and happineſs of the world, it is impoſſible God ſhould 
delegate to any of his creatures a power of working 
maracles, by which thoſe divine eſtabliſhments may be 
ſuperſeded and controlled. Beſides, the aſcribing to 
auy ſuperior beings, God excepted, and thoſe immedi- 
ately commiſſioned by him, the power of working mi- 
racles fubverts the foundation of natural piety, and is a 
fruitful ſource of idolatry and ſuperſtition. It is farther 
urged, that if mu acles were performed in favour of falſe 
doctrines, mankind would be expoſed to frequent and 
unavoidable deluſion; and, if they may be 


they cannot be credentials of a divine miſſion, and cri- 
terions of truth. So that, upon the whole, if ſuperior 


powers, by good and evil agents, would either expoſe 
mankind to neceſſary and invincible error, or entirely de- 
{troy the credit and uſe of miracles, under the idea of 
criterions of truth and authentic credentials of a divine 
miſhon. If we appeal to the evidence of revelation, on 


ſcripture gives us of good angels, of the devil and his 
angels, as allo of the ſouls of departed men, is incon- 
ſiſtent with their liberty of working miracles : and the 
view which the ſacred writers give us of the gods of pa- 
ganiſm is alſo abſolutely inconſiſtent with their poſleſl- 
ing a power of working miracles. Nevertheleſs, it bas 
been much diſputed, bow far it may be in the power 
of the devil to work miracles ? or wherein the ſpecific 
difference lies between the miracles of Moles, and thoſe 
of Pharoah's magicians ? thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt and the 
apoſtles, and thoſe of Simon Magus and Apollonius 
Tyaneus? Whether the latter were any more than 
mere deluſions of the ſenſes; or whether any ſupet- 
natural and diabolical power concurted with them, See 
MAGICIAN under which article it is ſhewn, that the 
magieians, diviners, and ſorcerers of antiquity, who pre- 
tended by the aſſiſtauce of the heathen deities, &c. to 
foretel future events, or to work miracles, are brauded in 
ſcripture as mere impoſtors, incapable of ſupporting 


which argue a higher degree of power, and effects 
2 


| their pretenſions by any works or predictions . 
| uman 


formance. To which it may be added, that works 


beings really poſſeſs the miraculous powers which ſome | 
writers have aſciibed to them, the exerciſe of thoſe 


this ſubject, we ſhall find, that the view which the 
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the common courſe of nature be in ſome degree firſt. 


common courte of nature, there is nothing that can fur. 


d rformed 
without a divine permiſſion, and in ſupport ot falſhood, 
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or ſkill. The ſcripture likewiſe reproaches | 
to inſpiration and miracles, made by falſe 

rophets, in ſupport of error and idolatory, as the ſole 
effects of human craft and impoſture. And, therefore, 
Gnce angels, whether good or evil, the ſpirits of de- 
barted men, the heathen deities, magicians, and falſe | 
prophets, are the only agents, who have ever been con- 

ceived as capable of working miracles, either in oppo- 
{tion to God, or without an immediate commiſſion from 
him; and the ſcripture denies to all theſe the power 
of performing any miraales; it does in effect deny, that 
any ſingle miracle has ever been performed without the 
immediate interpoſition of God. It is likewiſe alledged, 
that the ſcriptures repreſent the one true God, as the 
ſole creator and ſovereign of the world, which he go- 
verns by fixed and invariable laws; that to him they 
appropriate all miracies, and that they urge them as de- 
monſtrations of his divinity and ſole dominion over na- 
ture, in oppoſition to the claims of all other ſuperior be- 
ings. The ſcriptures alſo uniformly repreſent all mira- 
cles, as being, in themſelves, an abſolute demonſtration 


human power 
the pretences 


gard their doctrines as a teſt of the miracles being the 
effect of divine interpolition. Accordingly, the mi- 
races of Chriſt, in particular, were a demonſtration (not | 
a partial and conditional, but a complete and abſolute 
demonſtration) of his miſſion from God: and they were 
farther de6gned to evince his peculiar character as the 
Meſſiah or anointed 3 1. e. his regal commiſſion and 
ower, or his right by divine deſignation to dominion 
and judicature over mankind, And it may be obſerved, 
with reſpects to all the miracles of the New Teſtament, 
that their divinity, conſidered in themſelves, is always | 
either expteſly aſſerted, or manifeſtly implied; and they 
are accordingly urged as a deciſive and abſolute proof of 
the divinity of the doctrine and teſtimony of their per- 
formers, without ever taking into conſideration the na- 
ture of the doctrine, or of the teſtimony to be confirmed. 
It is alſo ſhewn, that the ſcriptures have not recorded 
any inſtances of real miracles performed by the devil; 
in anſwer to the objections drawn from the cafe of the 
magicians in Egypt, from the appearance of Samuel, 
after his deceaſe, to Saul, which was either the work of 
human impoſture or a divine miracle, and from our | 


Miracles, conſidered as the peculiar works of God, 


he delivers in the name of God. And this proof from 


phet, is in itſelf deciſive and abſolute, It is alſo the 
kind in all ages. lt is the moſt eaſy and compendious 
proof of a new revelation. Miracles are farther a very 
powerful method of conviction, making a ſtrong im- 
preſton upon the heart, at the ſame time that they carry 
light to the underitanding. Nor is the neceſſity of 
miracles leſs evident than their propriety and advantage, 
in atteſting a divine commiſſion and propagating a new 
revelation. They alſo ſerve to revive and confirm the 
principles of natural religion, and to recover men from 
thole two oppolite extremes of atheiſm and idolatry. 
Finally, the evidence of miracles, whether of power or 
knowledge, is the fitteſt to accompany a ſtanding reve- 
lation; becauſe it is not confined to one age or nation, 


and deſign of miracles, already illuſtrated in this article, 
ſee Farmer's Diſſertation on Miracles, &c, 8vo. 1771, 
paſſim. RD 

On the other hand, Dr. Clacke, who allows that miracles 
may be wrought by other agents beſides the Deity, ob- 
lerves, that it cannot certainly be diſtinguiſhed, by the 
miracle itſelf, whether any extraordinary interpoſition of 
lome power ſuperior to men be the immediate interpo- 
tion of God himſelf, or of ſome good angel, or of ſome 
evil angel, The only poſſible ways, ſays this learned 
wruer, by which a ſpectator may certainly and infalli- 
bly diftinguiſh whether miracles be indeed the works 
either immediately of God himſelf, or of ſome good an- 
gel employed by him; and canſequently the doctrine 
witneſſed by the miracles be infallibly true and divinely 
attclted ; or whether, on the contrary, the miracles be 
the works of evil ſpirits, and conſequently the dodrine 
a fraud and impoſition upon men, are theſe: if the doc- 
mine attelled by miracles be in itſelf impious, or mani- 
cltly tending 10 promote vice; then without all queſ- 
don, the miracies, how great ſoever they may appear to 
us, are neithec wrought by God himſelf nor by his 
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of the miſſion and doctrine of the prophets, at whoſe in- | 
ſtance they are performed; and never directs us to re-| 


Saviours's temptation in the wilderneſs, which the wri- | 
ter, to whom we now refer, conſiders as a divine viſion. | 


afford a divine teſtimony to the perſon on whoſe account | 
they are wrought, and to that doctrine or meſſage, which | 


miracies cf the divine commiſſion, and doctrine of a pro- 


moſt natural and agreeable to the common ſenſe of man- 
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tommiſhon, If the docttine, atteſted by miracl-s, be in 
itſelf indifferent, or ſuch as cannot, by the light of na- 
ture and right reaſon alone, be certainly known whether 
it be true or falſe; and at the ſame time, in oppofition 
to it, and in proof of the direct contrary doctrine, there 
be wrought other miracles, more and preater than the 
former, or at leaſt attended with ſuch circumſtances as 
evidently ſhew the power by which the latter are 
wrought to be ſuperior to the power that produced the 
former: then that doctrine, which is atteſted by the ſu- 
perior power, muſt neceffarily be believed to be divine. 
This, he apprehends, was the caſe of Moſes, ane the 
Egyptian Macicians. If, in the laſt place, the doc- 
trine atteſted by miracls be ſuch as, in its own nature 
and conſequences, tends to promote the honour and glory 
of God, and the praCtice of univerſal righteonſneſs a- 
mong men; and yet nevertheleſs be not in itſelf demon- 
{trable, nor could, without revelation, have been dif- 
covered to be actually true ; and there is no pretence 
of more or greater miracles, on the oppoſite fide, to con- 
tradict it: which is the caſe of the doctrine and mira- 
cles of Chriſt; then the miraclec are unqueſtionably di- 
vine, and the doctrine muſt, without all controverſy, 
be acknowledged as an immediate and infallible revela- 
tion from God. In order to obviate the objection, that 
we prove in a circle the doctrine by the miracles, and 
the miracles by the doctrine; he adds, that the miracles, 
in this way of reaſoning, are not at all proved by the 
doctrine ; but only the pollibility and the good tendency, 
or at leaſt the indifferency of the doctrine, are a neceſ- 
ſary condition or circumſtance, without which the doc= 
trine is not capable of being proved by any miracles. 
The dottrine muit be in itſelf poſſible and capable of 
being proved, and then miracles will prove it to be ac- 
tually and certainly true. Bople's Lecture, Sermons, 
Kc. p. 226, &c. x - oa 
The Romans attribute miracles to their emperors Adrian 
and Veſpatian. The church of Rome abounds in mi- 
racles : if we believe their writers, ſome of their mooks 
have wrought more miracles than all the apoſtles; and 
this without any viſible neceſſity for them. DE. 
As full as that church pretends to be of ſaints, it is a 
rule with them, that none are ever canonized till there 
be a good proof of their having wrought miracles. So that 
were all thoſe allowed good miracles, and to have haps 
pened out of the common order of nature, they are fo 
numerous, one would be tempted to think there was na 
order or law of nature at all. . 
Some proteſtant writers have maintained, that the power 
of working miracles was exerciſed in the Chriſtian church, 
during the three er four firſt centuries; in proof of which 
they alledge that of the THUNDERING {:g919n, &c, Bur 
Dr. Middleton, in his Free Inquiry into the miraculous 
Powers, which are ſaid to have ſubſiſted in the Chriſ- 
tian Church, &c. has maintained a very different opinion. 
And it mult be acknowledged, that the evidence of the 
facts is, to ſay the leaſt of it, very doubtful. 
The many and ſtupendous mvacles, which are ſaid to 
have been wrought by the Chriſtian miſſionaries, who 
were ſent to convert the barbatous nations, in the eighth 
century, have loſt, in our times, the credit they ob- 
tained in former ages. %%%; wn 
St. Augaſtine is a {trong advocate for miracles. He men- 
tions ſeveral, whereof he was an eye-witneſs; and 
others, whereof he was informed by thoſe that were. 
In the ſingle city of Hippo, he tells us there were ſeven- 


ty miracles wrought in the ſpace of two years, on the 
but may be extended over the whole globe, and con-| 


eyed to the moſt diſtant generations. On the nature 


building a chapel in honour of St. Stephen. There are 
thoſe, however, who ſet aſide the authority of all mra- 
cles; thinking it unbecoming the wiſdom of God to 
eſtabliſh ſuch laws, as that he ſhould find it frequently 
neceſſary to ſuperſede. And as the former, from the 
avowed authority of ſome maracles, fetch an argument for 
the truth of all, pleaſing thoſe which are allowed as well 
as thoſe which are queſtioned ; ſo theſe alledge the falſe 
ones very unfairly, as concluſions againſt all. 

M1RACLE, chemical. See MAGNESIA. 

MIRALE'TUS, in /chthzo'ogy, a name given by Bellonius, 
and ſome other writers, to the ſpecies of ray, .commonly 
called by others raja aculata. This is accurately diſtin- 

- guiſhed, by Artedi, by the name of the ray with a fmooth 
back and belly, and with a row ot (pines round the eyes, 
and three other rows of them on the tail. 

MIRE drum, or M1RE ſnipe. See BiTTERN, and HERON. 

MIRROR, a ſpeculum, or body, which exhibits the images 
of objects preſented to it by rcfſection. | 
The uſe of mirrors is very ancient, Mention is made of 


brazen mirrors, or looking-glaſſes, in Exodus Xxxvili. 8. 
where Moſes is ſaid to have made a brazen laver, or ba- 
ſon, of the looking -glaſſes of the women continuaily afſem- 
bled at the door of the talernac'e. It is true ſome modern 
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com- 
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commentators will not allow the mirrors themſelves to| 
have been braſs; but of glaſs, only ſet or framed in 
braſs. But the moſt learned among the rabbins do all 
allow, that in thoſe times the mirrors made uſe of by the 
Hebrew women in dreſſing their heads were of metal 
and that the devout women, mentioned in this paſlage, 
made preſents to Moſes of all their nirrirs, to make the 
brazen laver. See the Jeſuit Bonfrerius's comment on 
this text, See GLAss. 
It might likewiſe be proved, that the ancient Greeks 
made uſe of brazen mirrors, from divers paſſages among 
the ancient poets. | 
Mix Ro, in the more confined ſenſe of the word, is pecu- 
liarly uſed to ſignify a ſmooth ſurface of glaſs, tinned 
and quickſilvered on the back-ſide; which exhibits the 
images of objects oppoſed thereto, See LooKING- 
GLASS. | 
MIRROR, in Catoptries, denotes any poliſhed body 1mper- 
vious to the rays of light, and which of conſequence re- 
flects them equally, | | 
'Thus water in a deep well or river, and ſmooth poliſhed 
metals, are ranked among the number of mirrors. 
In this ſenſe, the doctrine of mirrors makes the ſubject of 
Ca TOP TRICS. | 2 | 
The dodtrine of MiRRORS is founded on the following general 
principles. 1. Light reflected from any mirror, or ſpe- 
culum, makes the angle of incidence equal to that of | 
reflection; which ſee demonſtrated under che word RE- 
FLECTION, e W 
Hence, a ray of light, as H B, (Zab. II. Optics, fig. 26. 
Ne 2.) falling perpendicularly on the ſurface of a ſpecu- 
lum DE, will be reflected back upon itſelf ; as we find 
by experience it actually is. 
From the ſame point of a mi 
not be ſeveral rays reflected on the ſame point; ſince, in 


that caſe, all the angles of incidence muſt be equal to 


the ſame angle of reflection CB G, and therefore to each 
other; which is abſurd. Nor can the ray AB be re- 
 DeQted to two or more points; ſince, in that cafe, all the 
angles of reflection would be equal to the ſame angle of 
incidence AB F: which is likewiſe abſurd. | | 
2. From every point of a Mirror, are reflected rays thrown 
on it from every point of a radiant object. Since then 
rays coming from different parts of the ſame object, and 
ſtriking on the ſame point of the mirror, cannot be re- 
flected back to the ſame point; the rays which flow 
from different points of the ſame radiating object are 


again ſeparated after reflection: ſo that each point ſhews | 


. whence it came. | | 
Hence it is, that the rays reflected from mirrors exhibit 
the objects to view. Hence alſo, it appears, that rough 
uneven bodies muſt reflect the light in ſuch manner us 
that rays coming from different points will be blended or 
thrown confuſedly together. | 
Mirrors may be divided into plane, concave, convex, cy- 
lindrical, conical, parabolical, and elliptical. . 


MIRO, plane, are thoſe which have a plane or ſlat 


ſurface. | 

Theſe, by a popular name, we cali /oo41»g-glaſſes. = 
For the manner of making plane mirrors, or ipecula, ſee 
LookinG-GLAss. | 


MiRRoRs, laws and phenomena of plane. 1. In a plane 


mirror, every point of an object, as A, (Tab. IV. Optics, 
fige 65+) is ſeen in the interſection B, of the cathetus of 


incidence AB, with the reflected ray CB. 


Let CD and FE be two reflected rays, correſponding to | 


the incident rays AD, AE: then, ſince the vertical 


anglc CDG=EDB; and the angle of reflection 
C 


| Hg AD G the angle of incidence, A DH will be 
= CDG=EDB. And HEF=DEB, and HEF 
= AEG, therefore DEB S AEG. But AEG + 
ADE, as well as BED B DE, are leſs than two 
right angles; conſequently the reflected rays FE and 


CD met in B, and in the equiangular triavgies A DE 


and D EB, having DE common, DBS D A. Where- 
fore, ſince the angle BDG = CDH = A DG, the an- 
gles at G wi!l be equal, and conſequently A B perpen- 
dicular to IIG; i. e. AB is the cathetus of incidence: 
and, therefore, the reflected rays FE and CD meet 


with the cathetus of incidence AB in the ſame point B: 


and the radiant point A is ſeen in B. 
Hence, I. as all the reflected rays meet with the cathe- 
tus of incidence in B; by whatever reflected ray the 
radiant point A be ſeen, it will ſtill appear in the ſame 


place. Conlequently, any number of perſons, viewing 


the ſame object in the fame mirror, will all ſee it in the 
ſame place behind the mirror. And hence it is, that 
the ſame object has only one image, and that we do not 
ſee it double with both eyes. | 
Hence, allo, the diſtance of the image B, from the eye C, 
is compounded of the ray of incidence A, and the re- 
flected ay CD: and the object A radiates reflefledly 


4. In a plane mirror, things on the right hand appear 


8 perpendicular to it will appear parallel IK, and the ho- 
rror, therefore, B, there can | 
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in the ſame manner as it would do directly, were it re- 
moved into the place of the image. | 1 

2. The image of a radiant point, B, appears juſt ſo far 
behind a plane mirror, as the radiant point is before it: 
becauſe AG=BG. . 
Hence, if the mirror H G be placed horizontally, the 
point A will ſeem ſo much below the horizon, as it is 
really elevated above it: conſequently, ere obj cs will 
appear as if inverted; and therefore men ſtanding on 
their feet, as if on their heads. Or, if the mirror he 
faſtened to the ceiling of a room, parallel to the horizon 
objects on the floor will appear above the cieling as much 
as they really are below it; and inverted. 
3. In a plane mirror, the images are perfectly ſimilar 
and equal to the objects; for every point of the object is 
ſeen in the cathetus of incidence, and the mirror biſeqg 
that part of it which is intercepted between the radiant 
point and its image. And hence the uſe of mirrors 48 
lboking-glaſſes. | 


as on the leit; and vice verſa. : 

Hence, alſo, we have a method of meaſuring any inc. 
ceſſible altitude, by means of a plane mirror. Thus, the 
mirror being placed horizontaily in C, {f9. 66.) retire 
from it till ſuch time as the top of the tree be ſeen 
therein. Meaſure the height of the eye DE, the di- 
ſtance of the ſtation from the point of refleQion EC 
and the diſtance of the foot of the tree from the ſame: 
then to EC, CB, and ED, find a fourth proportional 
AB. This is the altitude ſought. FS 
5. If a plane mirror AE (fig. 67.) be inclined to the ho- 
rizon EH, in an angle of 45 degrees, an object CB 


rizontal object LB, perpendicular in MK. 
For produce BC till it meets the mirror in A; then 28 
H is a right angle, and E = 45*, A will be = 49: 
therefore, if from B be drawn B G perpendicular to the 
mirror AF, ABG will be=45%; and AG=GB.. 
Let GK be = GB, and the image of B will be in K: 
draw K A, and becauſe KG= GA and G a right an- 
gle, K will be = 459, and therefore K A parallel to 
EH. In the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, that the 
point C would appear in I. and conſequently the image 
IK will be parallel to the horizon EH; and vice verſa, 
Hence, the eye being placed beneath the mirror, the 
earth will appear perpendicularly over it: or if placed 
over the earth will appear perpendicularly under it, 
Hence, alſo, a globe, deſcending down a plane a little 
inclined, may, by means of a mirror, be exhibited as 
mounting up a vertical plane, to the great ſurprize of 
ſuch as are unacquainted with catoptrics. And hence 
we have a method of repreſenting ourſelves as if flying: 
for a mirror inclined to the horizon under an angle of 
45?, we have obſerved, will repreſent vertical objects as 
if horizontal; conſequently, a large mirror being to dil- 
poſed, as you advance towards it, you will ſeem to 
move horizontally; and nothing will be wanting to the 
appearance of flying, but to ſtrike out the arms and legs. 
It muſt be added however, that as the floor is elevated 
along with you, your ſeet will {till be ſeen to walk as 
along a vertical plane. To deceive the eye entirely, 
therefore, it muſt be kept from the feet 
6. If che object AB (Vg. 68.) be parallel to the ſpecu- 
lum CD, and equally diſtant from it, with the eye; tbe 
reflefting line C D will be half the length of the object 
AB. N „ 
Let the eye O be in the object AB, or let the ſpecha- 
tor view himſelf in a glaſs. Since A B is parallel to 
C D, the image G H will be parallel to it likewiſe.— 
From O let fall O L perpendicular to C D, which, con- 
tinued to J, will bealſo perpendicular to GH; therefore, 
OL and Ol will be the reſpeCtive altitudes of the tr 
angles OCD and O GH, which triavgles, having the 
angles x e and u y, are ſimilar: confequently CV: 
GH:: OL: OI; and as OL=4 Ol, by art. 2 above, 
CD will be 16 HS f AB. 
And hence, to be able to ſee the whole body in a plane 
mirror, its height and breadth mult be half your hcight 
and breath. Conſequently the height and breadth 0: 
any object to be ſeen in a” mirror being given, de 
have alio the height and breadth of the mirror wherein 
the whole object will appear, at the ſame diſtance wich 
the eye. | 
— alſo, as the length and breadth of the reflecung 
part of the ſpeculum are ſubduple of thoſe of the object 
to be reflected; the teſſecting part of the mirror 1519 
the ſurſace reſlected in a ſubquadruple ratio. Cone- 
quently, the reflecting portion being a conſtant quant''ſs 
ik in any place you ſee the whole body in a mirror, Jon 
will ſee it in every other place, whether you appro# 
nearer or recede farther from it. 


7. If an object A B (fig. 69. N22.) be parallel io inc 1 


IF; the length of the reſſected line AB is to the refleQ-, 
ing part of the ſpeculum CD as the ſum of the incident 

and reflected rays BD +DO to the reflected ray OD; 

or as the ſum of the diſtances of the eye and of the ob- 

:- from the ſpeculum, viz, OI+BF to the diſtance 
- the eye OI. For GE: CD: :OE: OD; i. e. be · 

cauſe G ESA B, and DE = DB, AB: CD:: 0D + 

DB: OD. Moreover, OE: OD :: OK: OI, there- 
fore GE: CD:: OK: O]; conſequently, fince IK= 
F EZB F, and GES AB, we ſhall have AB: CD:; 
O IBF: Ol]. : | 

8. A ſpectator will ſee his own image as far beyond the 
ſpeculum as he is before it; and as he moves to or from 


towards or from him on the other ſide, but apparently 
with a double velocity, becauſe the two motions are equal 
and contrary. In like manner, if while the ſpectator is 
at reſt, an object be in motion, its image behind the 


the ſpectator moves, the images of objects that are at reſt 
will appear to approach or recede from him, after the 
ſame manner as when he moves towards real objects. 

9. If ſeveral mirrors, or ſeveral fragments or pieces of a 
mirror, be all diſpoſed in the ſame place, they will only | 
exhibit an object once. | 
10. If two plane mirrors, or 
| the eye, placed within that angle, will ſee the image of 
an object placed within the ſame, as often repeated as | 
there may be catheti drawn determining the places of the 
images, and terminated without the angle. TS 

Hence, as the more catheti, terminated without the angle, 
may be drawn as the angle is more acute; the acuter the | 
angle, the more numerous the images. Thus Z. Traber 
found, at an angle of one third of a circle, the image 
was repreſented twice, at ; thrice, at 3 five times, and 
at z eleven times. | 
Farther, if the mirrors 
tracted ; or if you retire from them, or approach to them, 
till the images reflected by them coaleſce, or run into 
one, they will appear monſtroufly diſtorted : thus, if they 
be at an angle ſomewhat greater than a right one, the 
image of your face will appear with only one eye; if the 


two noſes, two mouths, &c. At an angle {till leſs, the 
body will have two heads. At an angle fomewhat greater 
than a right one, at the diſtance of four feet, the body 
will be headleſs, &c. Again, if the mirrors be placed, 
the one parallel to the horizon, the other inclined to it, 
or declined from it, it is eaſy to perceive, that the images 
will be {till more romantic. Thus, one being declined 


head to another's feet. | | 


dens, &c. ſo as to convert the images of thoſe near them 
into monſters of various kinds; and fince glaſs mrrrors 
will reflect the image of a lucid object twice or thrice, 
if a candle, &c. be placed in the angle between two 
mirrors, it will be multiplied an infinite number of times. 
On theſe principles are founded various catoptric ma- 
chines, ſome of which repreſent objects intinitely mul- 
tiplied and diſtorted ; others infinitely magnified, aud ſet 
at vaſt diſtances. | 
MikRoRs, turning. See BURNING-glaſs. 
Mix RO RS, convex, are thoſe whoſe ſurface is convex. 
Note, by convex ſurſaces, authors generally mean ſuch 
as are ſpherically convex. _ 5 
Manner of preparing or making convex ſpecula, or MIRRORS: 
There are various methods uſed by divers artilts ; parti- 
cularly as to the matter or compolition for the ſilvering. 
One of the beſt that is known, is given us by Wolfius, 
thus: 


Melt one part of tin, another of biſmuth, together; and 


the mercury begins to evaporate into ſmoke {which it 


cold water, and when well cooled, the water decanted 
off. The mixture is then to be ſtrained through a linen 
cloth two or three-fold ; and what is thus ſeparated, 
poured into the cavity of a glaſs ſphere : this ſphere is to 


covered, the reſt being reſerved for future uſe. 
If the ſphere were of coloured glaſs, the mirror will be 
ſo too. And in the ſame manner may conic, elliptic, cy- 
 lindric, and other mirrors, be made. | 
How they may be made of metal, 
MixROR. See alſo 8pFCU LUM. 
Mirross, laws or Phenomena of convex, 1. In a ſpherical 
convex mirror, HCL (fig. Jo.) the reflefted ray K N 
concurs with the cathetus of incidence D L, and the in- 
cident ray DN with the cathetus of reflection EL, be- 


the ſpeculum, his image will, at the ſame time, move 


ſpeculum will be ſeen to move at the ſame rate. And if 


ſpecula, meet in any angle, 


angle be leſs than a right one, you will ſee three eyes, | 


to the melted maſs add two parts of mercury: as foon as 


preſently does), the whole compoſt is to be thrown into 


ſee under concave 


be placed upright, and ſo con«| | 


from the horizon to an angle of 144 degrees, and the | 
other inclined to it, a man fees himſelf ſtanding with his |. 


Hence it appears, how mirrors may be managed in gar- 


—— 


be turned gently round its axis till the whole ſurface is 


tween the tangent AB, and the centre L. For the per-“ 
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pendiculars, or catheti of incidence, obliquation, and 
reflection, are in the plane of refleQtion, and, therefore, 


in the plane which touches the ſpeculum in the point of 


incidence C; the tangent AC makes a right angle with 
the cathetus of obliquation FC; but the reflected ray 
EC or CM, makes with it an acute angle 2, and, there- 
fore, falls between the tangent AC, and the cathetus of ob- 
liquation CL. Wherefore, ſince CL and DL meer in 


the centre L, the reflected ray EM ovght to intetſect the 


cathetus of incidence DL between the tangent and the 
centre. In the ſame manner it is ſhewn, that the inci- 
dent ray DN ovght to meet with the cathetus of re- 
feCtion between the tangent and the centre, Hence, the 
image of a radiant point appears between the centre and 
the tangenr, becauſe it appears in the concourſe of the 
reflected ray and cathetus of incidence. LO 

2, In a ſpherical convex mirrcr, the cathetus of inci- 
dence DL fig. 70.) is to D B, the diſtance of the ob- 
ject from the tangent at the point of reflection C, as L. M, 
the diſtance of the image from the centre, is to Mp, 
the diſtance of the image from the tangent. Since o=x, 
and x=m, o will be equa] to m, and, therefore. the right 
line CP biſecting the angle DCM, cuts the baſe DM 


into two parts, which are in the fame proportion with 


the ſides; conſequently, DP: PM:: DC: CM; and 


if DF be drawn parallel to CM, « will be = p, and, as 
u=y, p=y, and DFD C. Therefore, ſince DF (DC) 
:MC::DL:ML, DL will be to ML:: DP: PM; 
and, therefore, DL:DP::MU;PM Hence, becauſe 
DL>DP, and ML> PM; and, therefore, M L much 


- greater than R M, the diſtance of the image from the 


centre 1s greater, but from the tangent lefs than half the 
ſemidiameter; and the image is nearer to the tangent 
f ̃ 9 | 
Hence, alſo, the diſtance of the object ſrom the tangent 
1s greater than rhat of the image ; and, conſequently, the 
object is farther diſtant from the ſpeculum than the 
image. | 


3. If the arch BD (fg. 71.) intercepted between the 


point of incidence D, and the cathetus AB; or the angle 
C, formed in the centre of the mirror bv the cathetus of 
incidence AC, and that of obliquation FC, be double the 
angle of incidence, the image B will appear on the ſuc- 
face of the ſpeculum. en e | 


4. If the arch intercepted between the point of incidence 


and the cathetus; or the angle C, formed in the centre 
of the mirror by the cathetus of incidence, and the ca— 
thetus of obliquation, be more than double the angle of 
incidence, the image will be without the irrer 
5. If the arch intercepted between the point of incidence, 
and the cathetus; or the angle, formed in the centre of 
the mirror by the cathetus of incidence, and that of ob- 
liquation, be leſs than double the angle of incidence, the 
image will appear within the ſpeculum. | 

6. In a convex mirror, a remoter point A (fig. 72.) is 
reflected from a point F, nearer the eye O, then any 
nearer point B in the ſame cathetus of incidence. 
Hence, if the point of the object A be refleted from the 
point of the mirror F, and the point of the object B, from 
the point of the mirror E; all the intermediate points be— 
tween A and B will be reflected from the intermediate 

points of the ſpeculum between F and E; and conſe- 
quently, FE will be the line that reflects AB, 

Hence, alſo, a point of the cathetus B ſeems at a greater 
diſtance C6 from the centre C, than a more remote one, 
7. A nearer point B (g. 73.) not in the ſame cathetus 
with a remoter H, is reflefted to the eye O, from a 
nearer point of the ſpeculum, than the remoter II. 
Hence, if the point of an object A be reflected from the 
point of a mirror C, and the point of the object B, from 
the point of the ſpeculum D, ll upon the ſame point O; 
all the intermediate points between A and B will be re- 
flected ſrom alli the intermediate points between C and 
D. Conſequently, the image F G of the object BA is 
contained between the cathetus BE and AE. 
8. In a ſpherical convex mirror, the image is leſs than 
the object. Tp | | | 
And hence the uſe of ſuch mirrors in the art of painting, 
where objects are to be repreſented leſs than the life. 
9. In a convex mir'or, the more remote the object, the 
leſs its image; and, again, the ſmaller the ni ier the 
leſs the image. | 

10. In a convex mirror, the, right hand is turned to the 
left, and the left to the right; and magnitudes perpen- 
dicular to the mirrer appear inverted. 
11. The image of a right line, perpendicular to, the mir— 
ror, is a right line; but that of a right line either oblique 
to the mirror, or parallel thereto, is convex. | 
12. Rays reflected from a convex mirror diverge more 
than if reflected ſrom a plane mirror "os 
Hence light, by being reflected from a ſpherical irrer, 
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is weakened; and, conſequently, the effects of reflected 
light are weaker than thoſe of direct. Hence alſo, my- 
opes ſee remote objects more diſtinctly in a convex mirror, 
than they do dire &ly. | | 
Rays reflected from a convex mirror of a ſmaller ſphere 
diverge more than thoſe reflected from a larger. Conſe- 
_ quently, the ſight is more weakened, and its effects are 
leſs conſiderable in the former caſe than in the latter. 

MiRRORS, concave, are thoſe whoſe ſurface is concave. 
Theſe are generally made of a mixed metal. 

Note, by concave, authors commonly mean ſpherically 
Concave. 

MirRoRs, manner of preparing or making concave, Firſt, a 
mould is to be provided for caſting them. In order to 
this, take clay well dried, pulverize and ſift it; mix it 
up with water, and then ſtrain or filtre it; with this work 
up 3 and hair ſhred ſmall, till the maſs be ſuf- 
ficiently tough; to which, on occaſion, may be added 
charcoal-duſt, or brick-duſt, well ſifted, 9 5 
Two coarſe moulds are then prepared of a gritty ſtone, 
the cne concave, the other convex ; which are to be 

ground by one another with wet ſand between, till ſuch 

time as the one perfectly fits the other. By this means 
a perfect ſpherical figure is acquired. 1 
The maſs, prepared before, is now to be extended on a 
table by means of a wooden roller, till it be of a thick- 
neſs proper for the mirror; and then being ſtrewed with 
brick- duſt to prevent its ſticking, it is laid over the con- 
vex mould, and ſo gets the figure of the mirror. When 
this is dry, it is covered with another lay of the ſame 
maſs; which once dried, both the covers, or ſegments 
of the clay, are taken off. The innermoſt of the two be- 
ing laid aſide, the ſtone mould is anointed with a pig- 
ment prepared of chalk and milk, and the outer cover 
again put over it. | 
Laſily, the joining being covered over with the ſame clay 
whereof the cover is formed, the whole mould is bound 
together with an iron wire, and two holes are cut through 
the cover, the one for the melted matter of the mzrror to 
be poured through, the other for the air to eſcape at, to 
prevent the mzrror's being ſpoiled with bubbles. | 


The mould being thus prepared, eight parts of copper, 


one of Engliſh tin, and five of biſmuth are melted to- 
gether ; a little of the mixture 1s take out with a Jaddle, 


and, if it be too red, when cold, more tin is put in; if | 


too white, more copper; the maſs is then poured into 


the mould before prepared, and fo aſſumes the figure of | 


a mirror. | | mY | 
Some with ten parts of copper mix four of Engliſh tin, 
and alittle antimony and ſal ammoniac, ſtirring the maſs 
about as long as any fumes ariſe in it: others have other 
compoſitions, many of which are deſcribed by Schottus 
and Zahuius. | | N 
The mirror, being thus caſt, is cemented to a wooden 
frame, and thus worked to and ſro over the convex ſtone 
mould, firſt with water and ſand, and laſtly, without 
ſand till it be fit for poliſhing; the ſtone mould is then 
covered with paper, and that is ſmeared over with tri- 
poli duſt, and calx of tin, over which the Mirror is worked 


to aud (ro till it has got a perfect poliſh. And in the ſame | 
manner are glaſs mirrors poliſhed, excepting that the con- 


vex ſurface is there worked in the concave mould. When 


the mirrors are very large, they are fixed on a table, and | 


firſt ground with a gritty ſtone, then with pumice, then 


with fine ſand, by means of a glaſs cemented to a wooden | 


ſrame; and, laſtly, they are rubbed with calx of tin, and 
tripoli duſt, on à wet leather, . 
For concave mirrors of glaſs, the mould is uſually made 


of alabaſter; the reſt is as in metal mirrors. See SPE- 


CULUM, GRIN DING, and POLISHING, 
MixRoks „ laws and phenomena of concave. 
K I fg. 74+) fall on a concave mirror EI, under an in- 
clination of 60 degrees, and parallel to the axis AB, the 


reflected ray I B will cuncur with the axis A B inthe pole | 


of the glaſs B. Since m O, n alſo will be = 609, 
aud becauſe K I is parallel to the axis AB, ig 60, and 
1 = bo? therefore CB = Cl, the radius, Conſequently 
the point B, in which the reflected ray IB concurs with 
the axis, is in the ſurface of the ſpeculum. If the in- 
clination of the incident ray be leſs than 50 degrees, as 
that of E HE, the reflected ray E F will concur with the 
axis at the diſtance BF, which is leſs than a fourth part 
of the diameter. Since o= x, and, on account of the 
parallels HE and AB, „), we ſhall have x = y, and 
therefore, EF = FC; butCF+EF>EC,andCE = CB; 
therefore CF +EF>CB; conſequently CF> FB; i.e. 
FB is leſs than half the radius CB, or a fourth part of 
the diameter. And, univerſally, the diſtance of the point 
F, wherein the ray II E concurs with the axis, from the 
centre C, is to half the radius CD in the ratio of the 
whole fine, to the coſine of inclination. For by the laſt 


plicatęe ratio of the breadth of the mirror, and the dia. 


ſee under CAMERA ob/cura. 


parallel. For parallel rays are by reflection united in a 


Zahnius mentions an experiment of this kind made at 


_ fleted ray H A recedes from the parallel towards the 


the reflected ray AH will now become the incident rays 


1. If a ray, as 


demonſtration it appears, that F E * F C; therefore 


if from F a perpendicular F D be let fall on E C, I. © 
will be = 10 E; but if C F be taken for the whole fia. 
CD will be the ſine of the angle DEC, or the cofin 
the angle DCF; i. e. of the inclination DEH; and 
therefore, CF is to CD as the whole fine is to the coſine 
of the inclination. EOS | 

Hence it is inferred, by calculation, that in a concave 
ſpherical mirror, whoſe breadth ſubtends an angle of fix 
degrees, parallel rays meet, after reflection, in a part of 
the axis leſs than the one thouſand four hundred fifty. 
ſeventh part of the radius; if the breadth of the concaye 
mirror be 12, 18, 24, 30, 36 degrees; the part of the 
axis wherein the parallel rays meet, after reflection 
leſs than 332, 1885 1 36 28 the radius. N 
And on this principle it is, that BURNING glaſſes are 
formed, 
For ſince the rays diffuſed through the whole ſurface of 
the concave mirror, after reflection, are contracted into a 
very ſmall compaſs, the light and heat of the parallel 
rays muſt be prodigiouſly increaſed thereby; viz. in a dy. 


line, 
e of 


is 


meter of the circle wherein all the rays are collected: 
and ſince the ſun's rays are, as to any purpoſes on earth. 
parallel, it is no wonder that concave mirrors ſhould bans 
with ſo much violence. | f 

From this ſame principle is likewiſe deduced a method of 
repreſenting the images of objects in a dark room; which 


2. A lucid body being placed in the focus F, of a con. 
cave mirror EI Cg. 74.) the rays, after reflection, become 


focus; but if the luminous body be in the focus F, that 
which was before the reflected ray E F will be now the 
incident ray, and vice ver/a; therefore the reflected ray 
E H will now become parallel to the axis AB, and all 
the reflected rays parallel to one another. 
Hence an intenſe light may be projected to a vaſt diſtance, 
by a lighted candle, &c. placed in the focus of a concave 
mirror. | 1 
Hence alſo, if the parallel rays be received by another 
8 mirror, they will again concur in its focus, aud 
urn. 


Vienna, where two concave mirrers, the one fix the other 
three feet diameter, being placed about twenty-four feet 
apart, with a live coal in the focus of the one, and a 
match and tinder in the other, the rays of the coal lighted 
the tinder, ne als | | 7 
3. If a lucid body be placed between the focus F (Ag. 75.) 
and the mirror HBC, the rays, after reflection, will di- 
verge from the axis BA. If the lucid body were in F, 
the reflected ray CE would be parallel to the axis AB, 
and therefore it would conſtantly preſerve the fame di- 
ſtance from the axis. But ſince D CG>FCG, ECG 
will be > ECG; and, theretore, CK will fall beyond 
CE, and cannot be parallel to the axis, but muſt conti- 
nually diverge from the axis, the diſtance from it in- 
creaſing: whence it follows, that light is weakened by 
reflection. | | | | 
4. If a lucid body be placed between the focus F, and the 
centre G, as in I, the rays, after reflection, will meet in 
the axis beyond the centre, In this caſe IH Gz FHG, 
and, therefore, GH AGH L; conſequently, the fe- 


axis, and its diſtance from the axis will be continually 
_ diminiſhed, till at length it concurs with the axis. But 
if the lucid body be placed in A, that which was beſore 


and vice verſa. If, therefore, the lucid body be placed 
beyond the centre G, the rays after reflection will concur 
with the axis between the focus F and centre G. 
Hence, if a candle be placed in I, the image will appeit 
in A; if it be placed in A, its image will be in J: in the 
intermediate points between I and A, the ſection of light | 
will be a circle; and that ſo much the greater, as 1t 15 
nearer the point of concourſe. 5 
5. If a luminous body be placed in the centre of the h 
ror, all the rays will be reflected back upon themſelves; 
for as they fall perpendicularly on the ſpeculum, they 
will be reflected into themſelves. —— | 
Hence, if the eye be placed in the centre of a concave 
mirror, it will ſee nothing but itſelf, and that confuſedly 
through the whole mirror. | 
6. If a ray falling from the point of the cathetus þ (Ig. 
76.) on the convex mirror YF, be, together with its re- 
flex IF, continued within the concavity of the m7 
F H will be the incident ray from the point of the cathe- 
tus H, and FO its reflex. For þFE IFM; but FE 
MF O, and IFM=EPFH; therefore MFO= 
EF H; and, conſequently, if H F be taken for the incident 
ray from the point H, FO will be the reflected ray- 


Hence, ſince the point of the cathetus H in the image o 
| the 


— 


In a convex ſpeculum, the image of a remote object is 


higher point is ſeen in the higher place a, and the lower] as for concave mirrors. 


_ the right, and the right to the left. 


the centre C in F, and thoſe by which the point B is re- 
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the point þ in the convex mirror, but the point Y the image 
of H in the concave 3 if the image of an object, reflected 
by a convex ſpeculum, be ſeen by a reflection made in 
its concavity, it will appear like the object itſelf, 
And fince the image of an infinite cathetus is leſs in a 
convex glaſs than one fourth of its diameter ; a portion 
of the cathetus, leſs than a fourth part of the diameter, 
may appear of any magnitude required in a concave one. 
A point, therefore, diſtant from a concave ſpeculum leſs 
than one fourth of the diameter, mult appear behind the 
mirror at any diſtance, how great _ 
Since the image of any object, how broad ſoe ver, is con- 
tained in a convex ſpeculum, between the two lines of 


incidence of its extreme points; if an object be placed | 


between the two lines, at a diſtance leſs than one fourth 
of its diameter, the breadth of the image, how great ſoever, 
may all appear. 


Since then the image of an object included between two 
lines, at a diſtance leſs than one fourth of the diameter, 
8 may exceed the juſt height and breadth of the object; 
nay, may be made of any magnitude, how big ſoever; 


objects placed between the focus and mirror mult appear 
of enormous magnitudes in concave mirrors; the image 
being ſo much the greater in the concave mirror, as it is 
leſs in the convex. | eee 
In a convex mirror, the image of a remote object appears 


nearer the center than that of a nearer object: therefore, 


in a concave mirror, che image of an object remote from 


the mirror appears at a greater diſtance than that of a 
nearer object, provided the diſtance of the object from 


the center be leſs than a fourth part of the diameter. 


leſs than that of a near one : therefore, in a concave one, 


the image of an object placed between the focus aud the | 


mirror, is nearer the focus than the ſpeculum. _ 
The image, therefore, of an object receding continually 


froma concave ſpeculum, becomes continually greater, pro- 


vided it do not recede beyond the focus, where it becomes 
confuſed ; and as it approaches, it grows continually leſs. 
In a convex ſpeculum, if the ſphere, whereof it is a ſeg- 


ment, be ſmaller, the image is ſmaller than in another of | 
a larger ſphere: therefore in a concave, if the ſphere, | 
| whereof it is a ſegment, be ſmaller, the image will be 
larger than in another whoſe ſphere is larger: whence 
_ concave mirrors, if they be ſegments of very {mall ſpheres, 


will do the office of microſcopes. 5 
7. If an object A B (Hg. 77.) be placed between a con- 
cave mirror and its focus, its image will appear behind 
the mirror, in an inverted ſituation. Let A B be the 
length of the object: ſince the point A is ſeen in the ca- 
thetus C a, and the point B in the cathetus C, the 


in the lower 6; or the object appears behind the mirror 


in an erect ſituation. But if A B repreſent the breadth | 
of the object, it appears in the ſame manner that the part 


tothe right correſponds with the right, and the left to the 
left, both of the object and image. However, in direct 
viſion the right hand part of an object correſponds to the 


left of the ſpectator, and the left to the right; and, there- | 


fore, in a concave ſpeculum, the parts to the left hand 
of an object between the focus and ſpeculum appear to 


8. If an object A B (ig. 78.) be placed between the fo- 
cus and the center, its image E F will appear inverted, 
and in the open air, whom, the center, the eye being 
placed beycnd the center. For the rays, by which the 
point A is reflected, concur in the cathetus G F, beyond 


ſlected, concur in the cathetus D F, beyond the center 
C in E; therefore the point B radiates on the eye placed 


peyond E F as from E, and the point A as from F; conſe- 


quently B is ſeen in E, and A in F, and the image of the 
object is ſeen beyond the centre in an inverted poſition. 
9. If an object E F be placed beyond the centre C, and 
the eye likewhiſe beyond the centre, the image will appear | 
inverted in the open air, between the center and the focus, 
Hence, the inverted images of objects placed beyond the 
center, are refleQed by a concave mirror, erect ; and 
may be received on a paper applied between the center 
and the focus, eſpecially if the room be dark ; if the ob- 
ject EF be farther diſtant from the center than the fo- 
cus, the image will be leſs than the object; becauſe AC 
1s leſs than E C, and, therefore, AB < EF. 
On this principle, concave mirrors, eſpecially thoſe which 
are ſegments of large ſpheres, and are capable of refle&- 
ing entire objects, exhibit many pleaſing phenomena. 
hus, if a man flouriſh his ſword againſt the mirror, an- 
other comes out thereof, and meets him with the ſame 
motions; and the image of his head coming out of the 
mirror, if he ſtrike with his real ſword, the imaginary 
word will ſtrike his real head. If he ſtretch out is 
_ another hand will be ſtretched out of the mirror, 


ere 


„ urn 


| .and meet it at a great diſtance in the open air, &c. And 
on the ſame principle are conſtructed catoptric ciſtulæ; 

which, when looked into, exhibit images much biggec 
than the cheſt. See Ca To TRIC ciflula. | | 
10. The image of a right line, perpendicular to a con- 
cave mirror, 18 a right line ; but all oblique or parallel 
lines are concave. For ſince every point of a line per- 
pendicular to the ſpeculum is in the cathetus of incidence, 
its image will of courſe be a right line. But if AB 
(fig. 77+) be parallel, or oblique to the ſpeculum, ana 
CF be drawn from the center C perpendicular to A By 

CA will be greater than CD; and, therefore, as C F 
CE,FD7AE; conſequently the point D will appear 
farther behind the ſpeculum than A. Therefore ſince c 
is farther diſtant from D, than 


„ than a from A, and b from B, 
the image a c b will appear concave. | 
|Mirzrors, cylindrical, conical, parabolical, and elliptical, or 
ſpecula, are thoſe terminated by a ſurface reſpeCtively 
cylindrical, conical, parabolical, and ſpheroidical. _ 
70 prepare, or make, cylindrical, conical, parabolical, elliptical, _ 
and hyperbolical Mix KORG. For the cylindrical and coni- 
cal fort, if they ate to be of glaſs, the method of pre-; 
paring them is the ſame as that already laid down for 
comer et, 4% 
If of metal, they are to be made after the manner of con- 
cave mirrors, only that the clay moulds there deſcribed, 
require other wooden ones of the figure of the mirror. 
For elliptical, parabolical, and hyperbolical mirrors, the 
mould 1s to be thus prepared, On a wooden or brazen 
plane or table, deſcribe the figure of anelliplis, A B fig. 
79.) a parabola, or an hyperbola, C D ig. 80.) after the 
manner taught under thoſe heads; which done, cut out 
re: figure from the plane with all the accuracy imagin- 
able. | | 
Jo the elliptic figure fit an axis, as E F, with two fulera 
to ſuſtain it, &c. and a handle to move it; lay a quantity 
of the clay, above deſcribed, under it; and turn about 
the axis by the handle, till the plane A B hath turned, or 
impreſſed the elliptical figure exactly upon it. ES 
The axis of the parabolical or hyperbolical figure C D, is 


to be fixed at the vertex E in ſuch a manner as that it mar 
always remain erect ; this is to be turned about as above, 
till it hath given its own figure to the clay applied about it. 
The ꝓart of the mould, thus formed, is to be dried, and ei- 
ther ſmeared over with fat, or ſprinkled with brickduſt; 
then a convex mould is to be made, by putting a quantity 
of the ſame clay into the cavity thus formed. This 
latter is called the male, as the former the female mould. 
The male mould, being well dried, is to be applied with 
in the female, in ſuch a manner, as only to leave the in- 
tended thickneſs of the mirror between them, The reſt 
Theſe mirrors are not made without the utmoſt diſſiculy; 
becauſe, if the moulds be ever fo juſt, the figure of the 
mirror is apt to be damaged in the GRINDING. See SPE 
CULUM. _ N | St 
M1RRORSs, phenomena, or properties of cylindrical. 1. The 
dimenſions of objects correſpcnding length-wiſe to the 
mirror are not much changed; but thoſe correſponding 
breadthwiſe have their figures altered, and their dimen- 
ſions leſſened ſo much the more, as they are farther from 
the mirror; whence ariſes a very great diſtortion. | 
2. It the plane of teſſecion cut the cylindric mirror through 
the axis, the reflection is performed in the ſame mannet 
as in a plane mirror; if it cut it parallel to the baſe, the 
reflection happens in the ſame manner as in a ſpherical 
mirror; if, laſtly, it cut it obliquely, or be oblique to its 
baſe, the reflection is the ſame as in an elliptical mirror. 
Hence, as the plane of reflection never paſſes through the 
axis of the mirror, except when the eye and objective line 
are in the ſame plane ; nor parallel to the. baſe, except 
when the radiant point and the eye are at the ſame height, 
the reflection, in a cylindrical mirror, is uſually the ſame 
as in an elliptical one. | 
2+ If a hollow cylindrical mirror be oppoſed directly to 
the ſun, inſtead of a focus of a point, the rays will be 
reflected into a lucid line, parallel to its axis, at a di- 
ſtance ſomewhat leſs than a fourth part of its diameter. 
Hence ariſes-a method of drawing anamorphoſes, i. e. 
wild, deformed figures, on a plane, which appear beau- 
tiful and well proportioned, when viewed in a cylindri- 
cal mirror. | 
MrrRoRs, for elliptic, parabolic, conic, and pyramidal, we 
are not much acquainted with their properties: only that 
in the firſt, if a ray ſtrike on it from one of its focuſes, 
it is reſlected iato the other; ſo that a lighted candle be- 
ing placed in one, its light will be collected in the other, 
That the ſecond, inaſmuch as all the rays they reflect 
meet in one point, make the belt burning-glaſſes of all 
others. 
And, laſtly, that wild, irregular figures, may be ſo 
drawn on a plane, as that, the Je being placed ozer the 
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axis of the two laſt, they ſhall appear beautiful, and well 
proportioned. Sce ANAMORPHOs1s. 


MIROUETTE, in the Manege, is uſed for a DaPPLE-bay. 


MIS, a particle prefixed to divers words, particularly law- 


terms; denoting ſome default or defect. As, in miſpr i- 


fion ; mi ſdicere, to ſcandalixe one; miſdocere, to teach amiſs, 


&c. | 
MISANTHROPY, Ai , formed of ui, hatred, 


2 ws I 
„ — RC_p_—_— emo 3 = 


. 


MISCARRIAGE. 
of preventing, ſee PREGNANCY. : | 
MISCHIEF, malicious, or damage, in Law, is a ſpecies of | 


cated them to the men of the 


and ayfpwrry a man, a general diſlike or averſion to man, 
and mankind. In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ph:- 


lanthropy, or the love of mankind. 


MISAVENTURE, or MisADvENTURE, homzcide by, in 


Law, is where a man, doing a lawful act, without any 


intention of hurt, unfortunately kills another: as where 


a man is at wörk with a hatchet, and the head of it flies 


off and kills a ſtander-by; or, where a perſon qualified 


to keep a gun, is ſhooting at a mark, and undefignedly 
kills a man; for the act is lawful, and the effect is merely 
accidental. | 

In the caſe of miſadventure, the law preſumes negligence, 
or at leaſt a want of ſufficient caution in him who was 


ſo unfortunate as to commit it; who, therefore, is not | 


altogether faultleſs. The penalty inflicted by our laws 
is ſaid by fir Edward Coke to have been anciently no leſs 
than death; though others affirm, with greater reaſon, 
that it conſiſted in a forfeiture, as ſome ſay, of all the 
goods and chattels; according to others, of only part of 
them, by way of fine or weregild ; which was probably 


diſpoſed of, as in France, for pious uſes, or for the be- 


nefit of the ſoul of the deceaſed. However, the delin- 
quent has now, and has had as early as our records will 


reach, a pardon, and writ of reſtitution of his goods as a | 

matter of courſe and right, only paying for ſuing out the 

| ſame; and, to prevent this expence, in caſes where the 

death has notoriouſly happened by miſadventure, or in | 

| felf-defence, the judges will uſually permit, if not direct, | 
a general verdict of acquittal. See | 


OMICIDE, | 
Staundford diſtinguiſhes between aventure and miſaven— 
tue. 


being upon or near the water, be taken with ſome ſud- 
den fickneſs, and ſo fall in, and be drowned or into the 


fire, and be burnt. _ 


Miſaventure, according to him, is when a man comes to 


his death by ſome outward violence; as the fall of a tree, 
the running of a cart-wheel, the ſtroke of a horſe, or the 
like. | 


injury to private property, which the law conſiders as a 


public crime. This is ſuch as is done, not animo fu- 
randi, of with an intent of gaining by another's lols ; | 
but either out of a ſpirit of wanton cruelty, or diabolical 
revenge. Any damage ariſing from this miſchievous diſ- 

_ poſition, though only a treſpaſs at common Jaw, is now 
by a multitude of ſtatutes made penal in the higheſt de- | | 


gree. 22 Hen. VIII. c. 11. 43 Eliz. c. 13. 22 & 23 
Car. II. c. 7. 1 Ann. (tat. 2. c. 9. & 4 Geo. I. c. 12. 
12 Ann. c. 18. 1 Geo. I. c. 48. 6 Geo. I. c. 23. 9 
Geo. I. c. 22. See BLACK af, 6 Geo. II. c. 37. 10 
Geo. II. c. 32. 28 Geo. II. c. 19. 6 Geo. III. c. 36 
& 48. See FELONY. 


Jewiſh TALuup. . 

The Mi ſchna contains the text; and the Gemara, which is 
the ſecond part of the Talmud, contains the commenta- 
ries; ſo that the Gemara is, as it wete, a gloſſary on the 


5 Mi ſchna. n | 


The M:/chna conſiſts of various traditions of the Jews, 
and of explanations of ſeveral paſſages of fcripture : theſe 
traditions, ſerving as an explication of the written law, 
and ſupplement to it, are ſaid to have been delivered to 
Moſes during the time of his abode on the Mount; which 


be afterwards communicated to Aaron, Bleazer, and his 
- ſervant Joſhua. 


By theſe they were tranſmitted to the 
ſeventy elders, by them-to the prophets, who communi- 
great ſanhedrim, from 
whom the wiſe men of Jeruſalem and Babylon received 
them. According to Prideaux's account, they paſſed 


from Jeremiah to Paruch, from him to Ezra, and from 
Ezra to the men of the great ſynagague, the laſt of whom 


was Simon the Juſt ; who delivered them to Antigonus 
of Socho; and from him they came down in regular ſuc- 
ceſſion to Simeon, who took our Saviour in his arms; 
Gameliel, at whoſe feet Paul was educated, and laſt of 
all to Rabbi Judah the Holy, who committed them to 


writing in the Mi/chna, But Dr. Prideaux rejecting this 


Jewiſh fiction, obſerves, that after the death of Simon 


the Juſt, about two hundred and ninety- two years before 
Chriſt, the Miſchnial doctors aroſe, who, by their com- 
ments and concluſions, added to the number of thoſe tra- 


ditions, which had been received and allowed by Ezra, 


Gee ABORT10N ; and for the method | 


| 


The firſt he makes to be mere chance: as if a man, 


- 
» 


MIS 


and the men of the great ſynagogue ; ſa that towards the 
middle of the ſecond century, after Chriſt, under the 
empire of Antoninus Pius, it was found neceſfary to com- 
mit theſe traditions to writing; more eſpecially as their 
country had conſiderably ſuffered under Adrian, aug 
many of their ſchools had been diffolved, and their learned 
men cut off; and, therefore, the uſual method of pre. 
ſerving their traditions had failed, Rabbi Judah, on this 
occaſion, being rector of the ſchool of Tiberias, and pre- 
ſident of the ſanhedrim in that place, undertook the 
work, and compiled it in fix books, each conſiſting of fe. 
veral tracts, which altogether make up the number of 

ſixty-three. Prid. Connect. vol. ii. p. 468, &c. ed. 9. 

This learned auther computes that the Miſebna was com. 

554 about the 1 50th year of our Lord; but Dr, Light. 

foot ſays, that Rabbi Judah compiled the Miſehna about 

the year of Chriſt 190, in the latter end ot the reign. of 

Commodus; or, as ſome compute, in the year of Chiiſt 

220. Dr. Lardner is of opinion that this work could not 

have been finiſhed before the year 190, or later. Collect. 

of Jewiſh and Heathen Teſtimonies, &c. vol. i. p. 178, 

Others, however, apprehend, that the miſchna was not 

committed to writing till near the middle of the ttth cen. 

tury, alledging that St. Auſtin, who died in the year 430, 

ſays ap (Cont. Adverl. Leg. & Proph. lib. ii. c. 1.) 

that the Jewiſh traditions were not in writing. And yet 

that it was written before 500 ſeems evident, becauſe in 
48 Juſtinian interdicted the uſe of it in the Synogovucs, 
L.cnnicot's State of the Hebrew Text, vol. ii. p. 44. 
Thus the book called the mi/chna was formed ; a book 
which the Jews have generally received with the greateſt 
veneration. The original has been publiſhed, with a 
Latin tranſlation, by SurenhuGus, with notes of his own, 
and others from the learned Maimonides, &c. in 6 vols, 

fol. Amſterd. A. D. 1698—1703. See TALMup. 

It is written in a much purer ſtyſe, and is not near ſo full 
of dreams and viſions as the GEMARA. BIKE 
 MISCONTINU ANCE, in Law, the fame with Discox- 

TI NUANCE. i = = 
 MISDEMEANOUR, an offence, or fault, particularly 
when in ihe execution of an office. | 
A crime, or mi/demeancur, ſays judge Blackſtone, is an 


MISCHNA, or MrsNA, from FI, iteravit, a part of the | 


act committed, or omitted, in violation of a public law, 
either forbidding or commanding it. This general defi- 
nition comprehends both cCRIMEs and mi/demeanours; = 
which, properly ſpeaking, are mere ſynonymous terms; 
though, in common uſage, the word crimes, is made 
to denote ſuch offences as are of a deeper and more atro- 
cious dye; while ſmaller faults, and omiſſions of leſs 
conſequence, are comprized under the gentler name of 
miſdemeanours only. : | 
High crimes and miſdemeanours denote offences of a hei- 
nous nature, next to high treaſon. 
MIS E, a French term, literally denoting expence, or diſ- 
burſement: it is uſed in our law-books in divers accepta- 
tions. Sometimes for the profits of lands; ſometimes 
for taxes, or taillages; and ſometimes for expences, or 
coſts: as pro miſis & cuſtagiis, for coſts and charges in 
the entries of judgments, &c. | | 
MisE more peculiarly' denotes an honorary gift, or cu 
tomary preſent, wherewith the people of Wales uſed to 
ſalute every new king and prince of Wales, at their en- 
trance upon the principality. 2 | | 
Anciently, the m/e was given in cattle, wine, corn, &c. 
for the ſupport of the prince's family ; but when that do- 
minion was annexed to the Engliſh crown, the gift was 
changed into money. The county of Flint paid two thou- 
ſand maiks, & c. for the m/e. 
The county of Cheſter alſo a m/e or tribute of five thou- 
ſand marks at the change of every owner of the ſaid eail- 
dom, for enjoying the privilege of that palatinate. At 
Chelter they have a miſe- book, wherein everytown and vil- 
lage in the county is rated what to pay towards the m/. 
Mise is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a writ of right. What 
in other actions is called an I ue, in a writ of right is called 
a miſe or me: ſo that to join the miſe upon the mere, is as 
much as to ſay, to join iſſue on the mere right, i. e. to 
join upon this point, whether has the more right, the te- 
nant or demandant. | 
Yet even in a writ of right, if a collateral point be tried, 
it is there called an iſſue, not a m/e. | 
M1sE is alſo ſometimes uſed corruptly for meaſe, a meſſuage 
or tenement. 
In ſome manors, a miſe or meaſe place is taken for ſuch a 
meſſusge or tenement as yields the lord an herio's t be 
death of the tenant. 
MISEN, Missox, or Miz Ew, in a Ship, denotes either the 
maſt, or ſail of that name; but at ſca, they always mean 
the ſail when the word mizen is uſed. 
This is the hindmoſt of the fixed ſails of a ſhip, extended 
ſometimes by a gaff, and ſometimes by a yard, which 


croſſes the maſt obliquely; the fure-end reaching 25 
ON 


\ 
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own to the deck, and the aſter- end being pecked up as 


middle of the yard, where it is attached | 
The figure of the miſen is a trepazium, or 
one of whoſe N is cut T7 by a 4 
extended from one of its ſides to the oppoſite 
8 which becomes the peck of the miſen. Some 
great ſhips require two miſens; in which caſe that next 
the main-malt is called yi main-miſen, and that next the 
he benaventure mien. | 5 
Toe aſe of the miſen is, to keep the ſhip cloſe to a wind; 
wherefore if a ſhip is apt to gripe too much, they uſe 
no miſen. But it is often uſed when a ſhip rides at an- 
chor, to back her a-ſtern ; ſo that ſhe may not foul her 
anchor, on the turning of the tide; and ſometimes a 
ſhip lies a-try with her mien only. — 
MrsEx-ma/ is the maſt upon which the miſen and its top- | 
fail and itay-fails are ſupported, beſides other ſails, which 


high above the 
to the mall. 
parallelogtam, 


are ſet occaſionally, as the driver, ring-tail, &c. See | 


Tab. Ship, fg. 1 n. 1. 13. 19, and MasT. 


MisEx, change the, is an order to bring the miſen-yard over | 


to the other ſide of the maſt. Peek the miſen, i. e. put 
the mi/en right up and down the malt. _ en 
5418 M, ct the, at Sea, the word of command to fit the 
miſer-/ail right as it ſhould ſtand. Spell the miſen, 1. e. 
let go the ſheet, and peek it up. Cer 
M15EN-/{ay, in a Ship. See Sr AY. 
MisEx Hard, in a Ship. See YARD. 


MISERERE, have mercy, the name, and firſt word of one | 


of the penitential pſalms; being that, commonly given 
by the ordinary to ſuch condemned malefactors as are al- 
lowed the benefit of 


the pſalm of mercy. 


M15sERERE Mei, denotes a kind of coL1c, or diſorder of 


the inteſtines, wherein the excrements, inſtead of paſſing 


off the common way, are often thrown up by the mouth. | 
The miſerere mei is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
voluulus, and ILIAC paſſion. 8 
MISERICORDIA, mercy, in Law, an arbitrary amercia- 
ment, or puniſhment impoſed on any perſon for an of- 
fence. „ | 1 
Where the plaintiff or defendant in any action is amerced, 
the entry is always idee in miſericordia. 1 


It is thus called, according to Fitzherbert, becauſe it | 


ought to bt but ſmall, and leſs than the offence, accord- 
ing to the tenor of Magna Charta. DO 

MulRa lenior fic dicto, quod leniſſima imponitur miſeri- 
cordia; graviores enim mulatas (ines vocant; atrociſſimas, 

redemptiones. See Fine and REDEMPTION. 

Hence, if a man be unreaſonably amerced in a court not 

of record, as a court baron, &c. there is a writ called 
moderata miſericordia, direCted to the lord, or his bailiff, 
commanding them to take moderate amerciaments. 
M1sERICORDIA communis, is when a fine is ſet on the whole | 
county, or hundred. 


MisER1CORDIA in cibis & potu, in our Old Mriters, is 


uſed for any gratuitous portion of meat and drink, given | 


to the religious in convents beyond their ordinary allow- 
ance. Matt. Paris. And in ſome convents they had a 


Hated allowance of theſe over-commons upon extraordi- | 


nary days, which were called miſeracordiæ regulares. 
_ MISFEASANCE, in Law, a miſdeed or treſpals. W hence 
allo mi geaſor, a treſpaſſer. . 
MISGUM, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh of the anguilli- 
form kind, but broader and flatter than the eel, and of 
much the ſame (ze from the head to the tail; it has five 
black lines, one on the. back, two, which are ſomewhat 
broader, in the middle of the fides, and two others, 
which are narrower lower down ; theſe are all extended | 
from the head to the tail; the intermediate ſpaces, and 
the belly, are of a ſomewhat bluiſh white, dotted with 
black ipots ; the fins are alſo ſpotted in the ſame manner 
the mouth is ſmall and round, like chat of the lamprey, 
and is ſurrounded with beards, fix on the upper jaw, and 
four on the under; and there are two other very {lender 
ones near the noſtrils; the eyes are ſmall; the gills four 
on a fide; and beſide the back fin there are four, two 
near the pills, and two lower on the body. This is a 


common fiſh about the German ſhores, and is eſteemed | | 


a very delicate one at the tablez it lays its ſpawn in 
March, and is in beſt ſeaſon for eating in January and 
*ebruary. It is caught principally in ſtanding and muddy 
Waters; and it is ſaid, that when out of water, it makes 
nee of biking noiſe, | | 
SKE. , miſterring. See ABISHERINC. 
MISLETOE. . 
MISNA. See Misc RNA. 
MISNOMER, com 


lignifies amiſs, and nomer, to name, in Law, a wrong 

name, or the uſing of one name for another. 

A ert urniſhes one of the principal pleas in ABATE- 
T, - 1 | 

MISPRISION, derived from the old French meſpris, a neg- 


in Law, ſigniſies a neglect or overſight, 


the clergy : whence it is alſo called | 


pounded of mis, which in compoſition | 


Missio. 


left or contempt, 


and is generally uſed to denote all ſuch high offences is 
are under the degree of capital, but nearly bordering 
upon them. | | 
 Miſprifions are generally divided into two ſorts : nega- 
tive, which conſiſt in the concea!ment of ſomething which 
ought to be revealed; and poſitive, which conkill in the 
commiſhon of ſomething which ought not to be done. 
MiseRis1oN of clerks, is a neglect of clerks, in writing, ot 
keeping records. " | 2 
By the miſpriſion of clerks, no proceſs ſhall be annulled, 
or diſcontinued. And juſtices of àſſize ſhall amend the 
defaults of clerks miſ-ſpelling a ſyllable, or letter, in 
writing. | | SANDY 
MisrRISTION of felony, which is the concealment of a ſe- 
lony which a man knows, but never aſſented to, is pu- 
niſhable, in a public officer, by ſtat. Weſtm. 1. 3. Ed. I. 
c. 9. with impriſonment for a, year and a day; in a com- 
mon perſon with impriſonmeut for a leſs diſeretionary 
time; and in both with fine and ranſom at the king's 
pleaſure, declared by the judges in his courts of juſtice. 
Juſtices of the Common Pleas, have a power to alleſs any 
amerciaments upon perſons offending by miſpriſtons, con- 
tempts or neglects, for not doing, or miſdoing, any 
thing, in or concerning fines. f + 


IMisrRIs oN of treaſon, is a negligence in not revealing 


treaſon, where a perſon knows it to be committed. | 
It is enacted by ſtat. 1 & 2 Ph. & Mar. c. 10. that a 
bare concealment of treaſon ſhall be only held a miſpris 
ſion; which concealment becomes criminal, if the party 
appriſed of the treaſon does not, as ſoon as conveniently 
may be, reveal it to ſome judge of aſſize, or juſlice of 
the peace. Beſides, the ſtatute 13 Eliz. c. 2. enacts, 
that thoſe who forge foreign coin, not current in this 
kingdom, their aiders, abettors, and procurers, ſhall all 
be guilty of mi/priſzon of treaſon, The puniſhment of 
miſpri/ion of treaſon is loſs of the profits of lands during 
life, forfeiture of goods, and impriſonment during life. 
MISSA. See Mass. | | Bs 
MISSAL, miſſale, a mals-book, containing the ſ:yeral 
maſſes to be uſed on the ſeveral days, feaſts, & 
Tue Roman mzy/a! was firſt compiled by pope Gelaſius, 
and afterwards reduced into better order by pope Gre- 
gory the Great; who called it the book of /acraments. 
| Each dioceſe, and each order of religious, have their 
particular m/a/, accommodated to the feſtivals of the 
province, or of the order, . TIEN 
MISSEL TOE. See MisTLETOE. = 
MISSEL-bird, in Ornithology, the common Engliſh name 
of the larger ſpecies of thruſh, called alſo the rite and 
by authors the rurdus viſcivorus major. It is much larger 
than any other of the thruſh-kind ; its legs and feet are 
yellow; its head of a browniſh lead colour, and its back, 
tail, and rump of the ſame colour, with an admixture 
of yellow; but in the ſummer months it a little changes 
its colour, and becomes more grey, or of the colour of 
unripe pickled olives; its throat, breaſt, and belly, are 
all variegated with black ſpots; the middle of its belly 
whitiſh, and the upper part of its breaſt, and part of its 
ſides, and the under feathers of its tail, yellowiſh; its 
bill is ſhorter and thicker than that of other thruſhes, and 
of a duſky colour, except the baſe of the lower mandible, 
which is yellow. It uſually is ſeen on the top branches 


ol tall oaks, elms, and other high trees, and ſings very 


ſweetly, and is the largeſt bird that has any melody in its 
note. It begins its ſong, fitting on the ſummit of a high 
tree, very early in the ſpring; often with the new year, 
in blowing ſhowery weather, whence it is called in Hamp- 
ſhire the ſtorm=cock ; the note of anger or fear is very 
harſh, between a chatter and ſhriek. It remains the 
whole year with us, flies ſingly, except with its female, 
and drives all the leſſer ſpecies of thruſhes from it. It is 

the belt of all the kinds for the table. _ 

MISSEN-ma/?, or MiZzzEN-maſt. See MisEx. 

M1zEN-/a!/, See Miskx. 

MISSILIA, among the Romans, a name given to largeſſes, 
thrown among the people on occaſion. of games and 
ſhews, ſuch as ſmall gold or filver coins, ſweetmeats, 

and ſometimes animals, as ſheep, oxen, deer, &c. which 

were let looſe to be carried off by the people. 

The word comes from mittere, to throw, or let looſe. 

MISSING-wood, a phraſe uſed among Bowlers. See Bow re 

ING. | | 

MISSION, mie, among the Romans, a term uſed. to ſig- 
nify the emperor's ſending to reſcue a wounded gladiator 
from his antagoniſt. The munerar:;, or perſons who ex- 
hibited the games, and likewiſe the people, uſed to teſ- 
cue a favourite gladiator. The manner of their ſignify- 
ing this favour, was police preſſo, or with the thumb hid 
in the palm of the hand. However the gladiator was 
onſy ſaved for that time ; whereas by the RUD1s he had 
a free diſcharge. 

See EM1SS10N, MANUM15SSION, REmtss10N, 
and TRANSMISSION, 5 
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N1s810N, in Thcology, denotes a power or commiſſion to 


ſters have no miſſion 3 as not being authoriſed in the ex- 

" Erciſe of their miniſtry, either by an uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion from the apoſtles, or by miracles, ot by any 

extraordinary proof of a vocation. 


' miniſtry, than the talents neceſſary to diſcharge it. 
Missio is alſo uſed for an eſtabliſhment of people zealous | 


Missio is alſo the name of a congregation of prieſts and 
in 1632, by pope Urban VIII. under the title of Pries 


"Theſe profels to make it their whole buſineſs to aſſiſt the 


| biſhop, or provincial reſiding. _ | | 
The prieſts of the Miſſion were alto intruſted with the | 


of Love, or Daughters of CHARITY, whoſe oſſice it was 
was Loviſa le Gras, and received, in the year 1660, the 


which they call the Foreign Miſſion, where youth are bred 
MISSIONARY, an eccleſfiaſtic who devotes himſelf and 


MISSIVE, ſomething ſent to anothor. From che L 


MIST, a metcor, called alſo Foc. CFE 1 
The bluiſh 7 which we ſometimes fee on our fields 
and paſtures in a morning, though often innocent, yet 
has been in ſome places found to be the aCtual cauſe of | 


— 


IS 


preach the Goſpel. Jeſus Chrilt gave his diſciples their 
miſſion in theſe words, Go, and teach all nations, &C. 
The Romaniſts reproach the Proteſtants, that their mini 


Many among us deny any other miſſion neceſſary for the 


for the glory of God, and the ſalvation of ſouls; who 
go and preach the goſpel in remote countries and among 
infidels. | | 
There are miſſions in the Eaſt, as well as in the Weſt In- 
dies. Among the Romaniſts, the religious orders of St. 
Domimic, St. Francis, St. Auguſtine, and the Jeſuits, 
have mifions in the Levant, America, &c. _ | 
The Jeſuits have alſo miſſions in China, and all other parts 


of the globe, where they have been able to penctrate. 


The Mendicants abound in mſſtons. ; 

There have been alſo ſeveral proteſtant miſſions for 
diffuſing the light of Chriſtianity through the benighted 
regions of Aſia and America. Of this kind has been the 
Daniſh miſſion, planned by Frederic IV. in 1700. And 


the liberality of private benefactors in our own country | 


has been alſo extended to the ſupport of miſſionaries 
among the Indians in America, &c. | 


laymen, inſtituted by Vincent de Paul, and confirmed 
of the Congregalion of the Miſſion. 

poor people in the country; and to this purpole they 
oblige themſelves never to preach, or adminiſter any of 
the ſacraments, in any town where there is an archbiſhop, 
direction and government of a female order, called Virgins 
to adminiſter aſſiſtance and relief to indigent perſons, 
who were confined to their beds by ſickneſs and infirmity. 
This order was founded by a noble virgin, whoſe name 
approbation of pope Clement IX. 
They are ſettled in molt provinces of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and in Poland. At Paris they have a ſeminary 


up, and qualified for m:fions abroad. 


his labours to ſome miſſion, either for the inſtruction of 


the orthodox, the conviction of heretics, or the converfion 


of infidels. See JESUITS» 


mitto, I ſend. | RT 

We ſay mi/ſive letters, or letters miſſive, meaning letters 
ſent from one to another. | 

In propriety, letters miſſive are letters of buſineſs, but not 


buſineſs of great concern ; in contradiſt inction from let 
ters of gallantry, letters on points of learning, diſpatches, 


&c. See LETTERS. | 


murrain, and other fatal diſeaſes among the horned cattle. 
Dr. Winklar gives, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, an 
account of a murrain affecting the cattle in Italy and 
other places, which was evidently ſeen to ſpread itſelf 
over the countries in form of a blue m7. Wherever 
this was perceived, the cattle were ſure to come home 
fick; they appeared dull and heavy, and refuſed their 
food; and many of them would die in four and twenty 
hours. Upon diſſection there were found large and cor- 
rupted "ſpleens, ſphacelous and corroded tongues; and 
in ſome places thoſe people who were not careful of 
themſelves in the management of their cattle, were in- 
ſected and died as faſt themſelves. The principal cauſe 
of this diſeaſe ſeems to be the exhalation of ſome un- 
wholeſome ſteams from the earth; and it was obſerv- 
able, that there had been three earthquakes in Italy the 
ear before it happened. 
The method of cure which ſucceeded beſt, was this : as 
ſoon as any beaſt appeared to be ſick, they examined the 
tongue, and if aphthæ or little bliſters were found on it, 
they ſcraped it with a filver inſtrument made with ſharp 
teeth at the ſides, till it bled in all thoſe parts where the 
aphthæ were; the blood was then wiped away with a 
cloth, and the whole tongue waſhed ſeveral times with 


vinegar-and ſalt. After this the following medicine was | 


given internally: take of ſoot, brimſtone, gunpowder 
and ſalt, of each equal parts: mix theſe in as much water 


Ns 


as will make a mixture thin enough to be ſwallowed d 
let a ſpoonful be given for a doſe three or four & 
day. The cattle which were in health had this e 
given them, as well as the ſick; and the conſe oo 
was, that very few died in Swiſſerland, while N Ga 
died in other places. 5 
It was very remarkable that this contagion, on this oce 
ſion, ſeemed to travel flowly, but regularly on: it ca uf 
at the rate of about two German miles in twenty-four 
hours ; this it kept regularly to during the whole time of 
its raging, and never appeared in very diſtant places 
the ſame time. | | 
The whole furface of the earth emitting theſe effluvia 
cattle eſcaped them in the courſe of their way, but 1 
which were kept witkin doors at rack and manger fel F 
at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner with tho, i 
the open fields. | wed 
Dr. Slare was of opinion, that it was owing to certain in 
ſets, which could not fly faſter than at the rate of mn 
German miles a day ; and that they travelled regular] 
and ſpread the miſchief where they palled ; but 15 
wanted ſome judicious perſons, verſed in theſe obſerya. 
tions, to have examined both the ſtate of the air, and the 
beaſts, on this occaſion. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 145. i 5 
MISTLETOE, MisrlE Tron, or Miss ELTOE, viſcum, in 
 Bitany, a genus of the dicecia triandria claſs : it has male 
and female flowers upon ſeparate plants; the male 
flowers have an empalement compoſed of four oblong 
leaves, and no pttals, but have ſour ſummits, which are 
oblong and acute pointed, faſtened to the leaves of the 
empalement ; the female flowers have an empalement of 
ſour ſmall oval leaves fitting upon the germen, but have. 
no petals or ſtamina; with an oblong three corneted 
germen, fituated under the germen, having no ſtyle, but 
crowned by an obtule ſtigma ; the germen afterwards 
turns to a globular ſmooth berry with one cell, including a 
fleſhy beart-ſhaped ſeed. Linnzus enumerates fix ſpecies, 
We have but one ſpecies of this genus in Europe, which 
is the mi/iletoe with white berries, a plant of the paralite 
kind, growing, not on the ground, but on other trees, as 


the oak, apple-tree, pear-tree, white-thorn, aſh, lime, 


willow, elm, &c. Miller's Gard, Dick. 

Miſtletoe grows to the height of about two feet. It con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral ſtems which ore uſually covered with a 

\ greeniſh, ſometimes a yellowiſh bark, and are about the 
thickneſs of the finger, hard, woody, and divided by 
knots; from which ſpring the leaves, which grow by 
two and two, oppoſite to each other; they are oblong, 
thick, of a greeniſh or yellowiſh colour, veined their 
whole length, and rounded at the end Its flowers grow 
by three and three, trefoil-wiſe, at the extremes of the 
branches: each flower is a ſort of yellow calyx, one 

third of an inch in diameter, divided into four parts. 
The fruit likewiſe grow by three and three, at the ex- 
tremes of the branches; they are a kind of white roun(- 
ith berries, not unlike pearls, containing a flattiſh ſeed, 
in form of a heart, covered with a fine ſilvered mem- 
brane, and environed with a viſcid, glutinous humour, 
of a whitiſh colour, wherein the ſeed naturally buds or 
germinates, and puts forth two eyes. From this juice it 
is, that the Latins denominate the plant vi/cum. The 

fruit grows on different branches from the flowers. The 
uncommon fort whereon the mi/7/ctoe grows has occaſion- 
ed abundance of fabulous notions, both as to its pro- 
duCtion and virtues, | | | 
Pliny, and molt naturaliſts, relate, that thruſhes, being 
exceeding fond of the berries of the mi/t{ctcr, ſwallow 
them, and caſt them out again on the branches of trees 
where they uſe to perch ; and, by this means, gives occa- 
ſion to a new production of mi///etce, Hence that pro- 
verb, Turbis ſibi cacat malum; the viſcum being ſome- 
times uſed as bird-lime. By cracking the berries, allo, 
with their bills, or claws, they are ſuppoſed to let out 
the viſcous juice, which facilitates their ſticking. 
It has been formerly ſuppoſed that the miſletoe was pro- 
duced as a ſort of excreicence from the tree on which it is 
found; but time and experiments have ſhewn, that it is 
raiſed tike other plants, from ſeeds, Its berries are ol a 
viſcous nature, and ſticking to the beaks of birds that 
eat them, they may be rubbed off againſt the branches 
of other trees, and there take root and grow ; but this 
is not neceſſary for their propagation, forthe great num- 
bers of plants of it, uſualſy found on the ſame trees, ſeem 
to prove very plainly, that it is produced by the falling 

of its ſeeds, like all other plants, but that the matrix ſor 
theſe is not earth, but the branches of a living tree. 
The trees on which Melee is principally found, are the 
apple, the aſh, and other ſmoo:h-rinded ones, ſuch as dhe 
white-thorn, the crab, the hazle, and maple. It 
very rarely found upon the oak; and though it may cali'y 
be prop.gated by its ſeeds on other trees, yet it has not 
been found to take readily upon the oak. However, the 
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"Al. e laſt has been always accounted the beſt, 
e as Mr. Ray bbs, may be owing to 
the ſuperſtitious horiour paid by the ancient Druids to 
N berry of mi//letoe is cruſhed and broken againſt 
the bark of a tree, the viſcous matter which ſurrounds 
ne ſeed ſoon dries away into a thick and tough ſkin, which 
lun the ſced, and keeps it faſt down to the bark; 
but the rains frequently waſh theſe off aſterwards, eſpe- 
cially when they have fallen upon the ſmoother part of 
| the bark, or upon ſuch parts of a,tree as are clean and 
free from moſs. And hence it is, that moſt of the e- 
toe we find, is either found upon the under part of the 
branch of a tree from whence the rain conld not ſo eaſily 
diſlodge it, or on ſuch as have a rough bark, or are in 

art covered with the common tree-moſſes. | 
Mr. Duhamel, determined to inveſtigate the nature of 
this odd plant, put ſeveral of the ſeeds of it into ſmall 
fits, which he cut in the barks of different trees, by 
that means to defend them from being waſhed away by 
rains, and theſe all ſucceeded well and ſhot, except thoſe 
he planted of the fig, on which he made ſeveral unſuc- 
ce'sſul attempts; the miſchief done to the ſeeds by the 
milky juice of this tree was probably the cauſe of this. | 
It is no wonder that miſtletoe grows equally on all forts of 
trees, lince there requires no more to make 1t grow than 
the effect of the rains and night dews; aud this author 
ſound the feeds ſhooting on earthen pots and ſtones, 


parallel experiments it ſhould ſeem alto, that the tranſpi- 
ration of trees helps greatly the germination of theſe ſeeds. 
The ſeeds of miſtletoe ſown, if we may ſo call it, on the 

bark of trees in February, begin to ſhoot in June, and 
at that time there are ſeen two little round bodies iffuing 
out at the two angles of the triangular ſeeds; but as theſe 


they alſo are in their germination, for from the oval 
ſeeds there is only one ſhoot, and ſrom thofe which are 
irtegularly angular, there are ſometimes four or five. 

Each of theſe round bodies is faſtened to a pedicle, which 
has its inſertion in the fleſhy part of the ſeed, in which. 


pedicles came out of a fort of caſe. 


ſeed ſhooting out ſo many radicles. „ 
"The length of theſe radicles is in a great meaſure owing 
to the poſition of the ſeed on the branch of the tree, for 
they always grow in length till they reach the bark. 

It is to be obſerved alſo, in regard to the germination of 
theſe ſeeds, that they are the only ones in which the ra- 


it points ever downwards only. The ſeeds of miſtletoe 
will ſhoot equally well on the upper and under ſides of a 


theirs direCtiy upward with the ſame eaſe, | 


"The radicles of m/7/etoe are, as has been already obſerved, 
compoled of a little round body, ſuſtained by a pedicle. 


ſhape of the trunks of flies, and other inſets, and by 
this means touching cloſely at all its edges, it becomes 


tre. The ends of theſe trunks of the r: dicles are alſo 


Which he kept ſhaded from the heat of the ſun ; and from 


ſeeds are ſubject to fome irregularities in their figure, fo | 


there is 2 ſort of grooves, which make it ſeem 25 if theſe 355 is much fitter for affording them nouriſhment than the 


dicle takes indifferently any direction, in all other ſeeds 


branch of a tree, and thoſe on the upper will bend their 
radicles downward, while thoſe on the under will ſtrike 


When this pedicle has grown to ſuch a length that the | 
round body touches the bark, it opens before into the 


faltencd extremely frm to the tree, From this reſem- | 
blence in ſhape to the trunks of ſmall animals, M. Du | 
Hamel calls theſe radicles the trunks of the ſeed of mi/tle- 


faſtened to the bark of the tree by a viſcous matter, 
| which when the trunk is gently raiſed, is drawn out into 
| ſtrings on all fides to ſome length. 


In the inner part of this trunk, or open button, there 


is a white granulated matter, and round that a greeniſh 
one; both theſe are Juicy, but the outer leſs ſo than the 
central white part; the outer one is plainly the ſame with 
the outer rind of the root of the miſtletoe, or the ſecond 
bark of its trunk. 'Cheſe both very quickly adhere to the 
tree, ſtriking their ſeveral granule into it, and theſe fur- 
niſh afterwards the roots of the miſlletoe. 
bark of miſtletoe is thin, 
rough ; it is ſtronger than that which it covers; and this 
1s not extended to the roots of the plant, but ſpreads 
over the bark of the tree at the bottom of the (talk, juſt 


as the feet of the corals and other ſea plants do over ſtones. 
The viſcous matter, by 


cipally ſrom its outer bark, and is not at all owi 


ng to the 
Juices of the tree, 


rar ſinee it is found as abundantly on thoſe 
Tadicles which have been made to adhere to ſtones, as on 


thoſe which bave been on trees. A little time fixes theſe 
trunks very firmly; but it is obſervable, that though the 
| Outer bark or edge of theſe open balls adheres <qually 


all yoo Ny 225. the tree, the granulz of the inner 
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| ſubſtance always direct themſelves to and infinuate in the 


little clefts or cracks of the rind of the tree. While the 
ſeeds of miſiletoe are in this ſtate, they may be tranſplanted 
to other places, and ſet on other trees, and ſeldom fail 
to thrive, 25 | 

Seeds of this plant may be made to ſhoot on ſtones, and 
will fix their trunks to them, but here they naturally 
ſoon periſh; they may however be removed from theſe 
ſtones to the branches of trees, as ſoon as they have 
aſhxed themſelves, and being then in a ſtate of drawing 
nouriſhment, they will affix themſelves to the tree, and 
from its juices begin to thrive immediately. 

It has been very naturally fuppoſed by thoſe who thought 
the miſtletoe no pet ſect plant, that it had no roots, nay even 


thoſe who allowed it to be a perfect plant, and pro- 


ducible from ſeeds, yet have ſuppoſed it had no root. 
Malpighi, however, affirms that he plainly ſaw the root. 
And Tournefort countenances the ſame opinion; but 
neither of theſe authors hath perfectly deſcribed them. 


In that part of the branch of a tree where the miſtleloe 


grows, there is always obſerved a thickneſs, and the bark 
is always chopped in ſeveral places; but the roots of the 


miſtletoe are by no means to be ſeen externally, being hid 


both by the bark of the tree, and by the expanſion of the 
bark of the plant itſelf at its bottom. lr is neceſſary, 
therefore, for the diſcovery of the. roots, to raiſe very 


_ nicely both the bark of the plant, and that of the tree; 


but the hardneſs of theſe barks, and their ſtrict attach- 
ment to the roots, make this difficult; and there is in- 
deed no way of ſucceeding well in the attempt, but by 
boiling the part in water, and making nice diſſections of 

it before it is cold. | 


It has been ſuppoſed by many, that the roots of the /, le- 


toe penetrated the woody ſubſtance of the tree; but though 
appearances make greatly ſor this ſyſtem, it is by no 
means trve in fact. The roots of the young plants, when 


they have penetrated through all the laminz of the bark; 


and reach the wood, turn off, as the roots of plants do 
which meet with ſtones, &c. in their paſſage, and ſpread 


horizontally between the inner bark and wood, or elſe 


re:-aſcend the bark, the looſe and juicy nature of which 


This fort of germination is peculiar to mi/7/etoe, no other | 


are two fubſtances to be diſtinguiſhed; in the center there | 


The outward | 
of a deep green, and ſomewhat 


3 which the trunk adheres to the | 
tree, is furniſhed from all parts of the radicle, but prin- | 


* 


hard ſubltance of the wood. 5 1 | 
There are alſo found always a multitude of woody ex- 
creſcenſes, like warts and wens, about the place where the 
miſtletoe grows z theſe are formed like the woody galls 


produced on trees by the punQures of inſects, by an 


extravaſation of the woody juices. "Theſe make the 
ſwelling about the part of the branch where the 
miſtletoe grows, and as they become woody, and ſwell 


about the roots, ſerve to cover them with hard wood, 
which they never penetrated. Theſe make it probable 


enough that the roots of miſtletoe never penetrate hard 
wood; but what proves it much more evidently is, that 
if the branches of trees full of miſtletoe plants be cut and 


| ſplit in different directions, juſt at the place of the in- 


ſertion of the plant, the ſeveral annular circles of the 
wood within are found perfect, regular, and in their na- 
_ tural ſtate, fo far as the branch was formed at the time 
the miſtletoe took root upon it; theſe ſhew the age of the 


branch at that time, but above theſe there are always ſe- 


veral other laminz, which are what have been formed. 
ſince the time of the mi/7/etoe's growing there; and thoſe 
Which have been formed out of the inner laminæ of the 
bark, in which the roots of miſtletoe had made many 
wounds and great extravaſations of the juices, are found, 
though woody, full of the roots of the plant, and are 
very irregular, and full of the tubera which thoſe extra- 
vaſations occaſion, by no means appearing like the annular 
circles of the wood formed befote. The ligneous fibres 
in the outer, or ſince formed wood, are laid in very irre- 
gular directions, and the roots of the miſtletoe may be 
ealily diſtinguiſhed among them by their colour. 
Tbe mzi/tletoe, as the bark in which its roots were ſpread, 
hardened into wood, would be in the ſtate of a trec, 
planted in an earth which, by degrees, petrified about ir, 
and muſt periſh; but nature has provided. for it in this 
caſe; for as theſe roots are impriſoned in wood, and a 
new bark is formed by the ſap of the tree, the trunk of 
the miſtletoe ſends out a new ſeries of roots, which ſpread 
through this in like manner; fo that though a plant of 
miſtletoe has ever ſo many ſeries of its roots embodied in 
the hard' wood, ſrom which it can have no nouriſhment, 
it has alſo ſome, ſufficient for its ſupport, ſpread in its 
new-formed bark. | 
Another thing very remarkable in thoſe plants of i letoe, 
many of the roots of which are lodged in the hard wood, 
is, that the roots diffuſed through the bark have often a 
large tubercle at their ends, which probably is furniſhed 
wich numerous openings for receiving the juices by which 
the plant is to be nourithed, and ſerves in the place of 
many roots, 
| «XxX 


There 


MIS 


There are ſometimes indeed found plants of miſtletoe 
which live wholly by the nouriſhment they receive from. 
the wood ; theſe are in the ſtate of grafts of common 


fruit trees; but my are rare, and it very ſeldom ſuc- | 
e 


ceeds when the mi/tletoe is attempted to be propagated 
by the common method of grafting, though the plants 
of miſtletoe may very eaſily be grafted, by approach, into 
one another. | Tg 
Though this plant is evidently propagated by its ſeeds, 
yet it alſo propagates itſelf very often by ſuckers, and it 
is not uncommon to find young ſhoots at a finger's 
breadth or two from the old one. The gardeners, who 
value their trees, are very careful to deſtroy the miſtletoe 
from them, and that very properly, ſince it is extremely 
obvious from what has been obſerved, that it robs the 
tree it grows on of a great deal of its nutritious juice. 


The common method of cutting off the plants to this | 


purpoſe, is, however, by no means ſufficient; for the 
old ſtock frequently puſhes out new ſhoots, and the roots 
afford ſuckers, ſo that the caſe becomes worſe than be- 
' fore. There is indeed no way of deſtroying it, but by the 
cutting away with it a part of the tubercle it forms on 
the branch where it grows. N a 
The roots of miſtletoe, while young, are green, very ten- 
der, and granulated, as is alſo the bark of the older ones ; 
but theſe have a woody filament within. They are not 


regularly round, but are often flat, and uſually adapted | 


in their ſhape to the place where they are lodged ; and 
about their inſertions it is not unfrequent to ſee a ſort of 


elongation of their bark, which blends itſelf with the |. 


bark of the tree on which they grow. 7 5 
The progreſs of the branches of miſtletoe is much ſlower 
than that of the roots. The firſt year, and often the ſe- 


cond, is ſpent wholly on their part, in raiſing them- | 
ſelves into an erect poſture, and very often this operation 


proves fatal to them. Fo 

It is a very (ſingular circumſtance in this plant, that its 
| ſeeds produce ſingly ſeveral young plants. No other 
vegetable has this property. It is true, indeed, that two 
young hazels have been ſeen to riſe from the ſame nut; 
but then we know very well, that nuts have frequently 


double kernels in the ſame ſhell ; but here the ſeed is | 


contained ſingly in a berry, and, to all examination, ap- 
pears of a ſimple uniform ſtructure, though it doubtleſs 
is compoſed according to the number of young plants it 
will produce, of three, four, or more perfect ſeeds. 

When the young plant of the miſtletoe ſeed has freed it- 
ſelf from the huſk at its end, and raiſed itſelf upright, it 
is found terminated at the end by a ſort of button, like that 
of other young ſhoots, which contain the leaves. This 
button ſtands, however, unaltered all the firſt year, and 
ſometimes all the ſecond ; in the ſpring following there 


appear from the button two leaves, and in the alæ of | 
theſe leaves there are ſeen two other buttons; and after- 


wards their iſſue from theſe buttons branches, terminated 


uſually by two, but ſometimes by three leaves. Theſe | 


are the produce of the third or fourth year; all the ſuc- 
ceeding years there are new buttons formed in the alæ of 
the leaves, and the branches from theſe expand them- 


ſelves ſo regularly, that very frequently the whole ſhrub | 


is of a regularly round figure. 

'The old leaves become yellow, and fall off, and there 
come no new ones in their places, ſo that the old ſtalk, 
and conſequently the whole inner part of the plant, is 


naked, and the leaves are only found on the circum- | 


ference growing on the young branches. 


It is a remarkable obſervation, that every button of the 


miſtletoe contains the rudiments of three young branches, 
and hence every knot ought to be furniſhed with fix 
branches; and this would ever be the caſe, but that ſe- 
veral of the young branches die either before or ſoon aſter 
their emerging from the button. 


Miſlletoe will grow on all kinds of trees; but it does not | 


grow on all with the ſame ſtrength and vigour. 'The pear, 
the apple, the white thorn, and the lime, are trees it 
grows on very ſucceſsfully. 'The oak, the hazel, and the 


juniper are very ſtarving for it. Mr. Du Hamel could 


never make it ſucceed by ſowing on the laſt of theſe trees; 
but it has ſometimes been found naturally propagated on 
it, though in a ſtarving condition. It will alſo grow on 
annual plants, but on theſe it never can come to any 
height, as their ſtalks periſhing at the approach of winter, 
the mi/tletoe periſhes with them. Mr. Du Hamel took 
great pains to ſow and try to raiſe it on the ground, and 
ſucceeded ſo well as to make the ſeeds ſhoot, and their 
radicles grow to ſome length; but finding no proper hold 
to fix themſelves upon, they all periſhed ; whence it 
ſeems that this is abſolutely a paraſitical ſhrub, and can 
grow no where but on ſome other tree. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1740. | | e 

As for the virtues of miſtletoe, it ſeems of the moſt eſſi - 
Cacy in the epilepſy; againſt which ſome will have it a 


agreeable juice, which weakens the tree whereon it grows; 


MISUSER, in our Old Miilers, an abuſe of any liberty or 


MISY, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a foſſile ſubſtance, 


| ſuppoſed to be one of their now loſt medicines, but erro« 


marcaſites; but that it wants their hardneſs and their 
weight, and 1s not inflammable. | 


_ eſteemed it of the ſame nature with the cHALeiris, 


_ externally in hæmorrhages, and fome cutaneous erup- 


Mis, in Botany, a name given by Theophraſtus, and all 


world, They are called terfez, camaha, or kema, by ſome 


the world, was faid to come from Cyrene, ſome old ci- 
ties of their forefathers being there, and keeping up a 
_ friendfhip and traffic with them. The 7hyon, a tree grow- | 


the ſame with the citrus of the Romans, was in this 
manner attributed to Cyrene, by the ſame Theophraſtus. 


has taken his account, which he cloſes in this manner; 


have a delicate ſmell reſembling that of meat, or fleſh 


or terfez of Leo Africanus, and the moderns : and Pliny 


MITCHELLA, in Botany, a genus of the tctandria mono- 


\ MIFCHELS, among Builders, are purbeck ſtones, from 


ſpecific. Dr. Colbatch has wrote expreſs] | . 
ſuch. It has been alſo preſcribed in en. 
and vertigoes; and worn about the necks of children to 
rho convulſions, and eaſe the cutting of their teeth 8 
owever the leaves and branches of miſtletoe, thou h 
formerly recommended as ſpecifics in convullive nd | 
other nervous diſorders, are now fallen into general nes. 
lect, and do not appear to have any conſiderable medic 
nal power. Half a dram, or a dram of the wood 1 
leaves in ſubſtance, or an infuſion of half an ounce, the 
doſes commonly preſcribed, have no ſenſible effect. 
The virtues aſcribed to the miſiletoe may, perhaps, be the 
remains of the religious honours paid it by the ancient 
Gauls ; among whom the Druids aſſembled conſtantly on 
the firſt day of the year, went in queſt thereof with 
hymns and other ceremonies and rejoicings, diſtributing * 
it again among the people, as a thing tacred; after 2 
ing brit conſecrated it, crying Au guy Þ an neuf, 
claim the new year. | 
This cry is {till kept up at Picardy, where they add planes, 
to wiſh a plentiful new year. TO 
M. Perrault obſerves, that the mi/7letoe is full of a dir. 


to Pro- 


and that the fruit has always a diſagreeable taſte while it 
{ticks on it. | | | 


benefit: as he ſhall make fine for his miſuſer. Old. Nat 
Br. 149. | 
By mijuſer, a charter of a corporation may be forfeited: 
ſo alſo an oſhce, &c. F 9 TN Mn} 


uſed very frequently by the ancients in medicine, and 


neouſly; it being Fill very common in the Turkiſh do- 
minions, and not unfrequently found in the mines at 
Cremnitz in Hungary. It is a conſiderably firm ſuh- 
ſtance, though of an irregular and ſeemingly - not com- 
pact texture, and much reſembles ſome of our gaudy 


It is at preſent no where put to any uſe. The ancients 


but that it poſſeſſed thoſe virtues in a more remiſs de- 
gree z they had it from Ægypt and Cyprus, and uſed it 


nenn, ĩ K 


the old Greek writers, to a kind of truffle or ſubterra- 
nean muſhroom, of a very delicate flavour. The truffles | 
of Numidia, and ſome other parts of Africa, were al— 
ways eſteemed ſuperior to thoſe of any other part of the 


later writers, and were brought to Rome, and ſo greatly 
eſteemed, that no difh was ranked above them. Theſe 
were called Lybian truffles by the Romans, and they 
ſeem to have been the ſame with the Cyrenean mi/y of 
the Greeks, It is to be obſerved, that the Greeks in ge- 
neral, in early times, were very little acquainted with the 
affairs of Africa; and all that they had from this part ob 


ing plentifully in almoſt all parts of Africa, and which is 


And thus, when ſpeaking of truffles, he adds, that the 
Cyrenean mi ſurpaſſed all the other kinds in flavour; 
his words ſtand at large in Athenzus; and thence Pliny 


«© The thing which they call m/y, in the province of 
« Cyrene, is of this kind; but it is more fleſhy and of 
&« a finer taſte and ſmell.” This is the ſenſe of Pliny, 
as the text ſtands in our copies; but it is probable that 
he tranſlated Theophraſtus better | than they, at leaſt as 
we know that what he ſays is not his own, but taken 
from that author, we have a right to underitand it in his 
way, and that is, that the roots of this Cyrenean m:/y 


newly cut, Pliny, lib. xix cap. 3. 
It is very certain, that this Cyrenean mi/y of the old 
Greeks is the ſame thing with the delicate African truffle 


had read ſome of the ancients who were ſenſible of this, 
and had taken from them an account that the Africin 
truffles are the finelt in the world; and yet did not per- 
ceive, that theſe African truffles were the ſame with the 
Cyrenean miſy, which he immediately after mentions 
from Theophraſtus. TER 


gynia.claſs ; with a fingle-petaled flower, four ſtigmas, 
and a bifid four-ſeeded berry. There is only one Ipecies. 


tifteen 


MI IT 


fifteen inches ſquare to two feet, ſquared and hewed 


y for paving. | 
MITE! in | hang Hiſtory, the name of a ſmall animal, 
very well known and found in old cheeſe, and in many 
other bodies, both recent and periſhing. | ; 
To the naked eye the mites in cheeſe appear like moving 
articles of duſt, but the microſcope diſcovers them to 

| is perfect animals, baving as regular a figure and per- 
forming all the functions of life as perfectly as creatures 
that exceeds them many times in bulk, See Tab. of Mi- 
croſcopical Objects, Claſs 1. 23 | | % | | ) 
They are crultaceous animals, and are uſually tranſpa- 
rent; the principal parts of them are the head, the neck, 
and the body; the head is ſmall in proportion to the 
body, and has a ſharp ſnout, and a mouth that opens and 
{huts like a mole's; they have two ſmall eyes, and are 


extremely quick- ſighted; and when you have once toueh- 


ed them with a pin, you will eaſily perceive how cun- 
ningly they avoid a ſecond touch, | 0 
They, are of different forts; for ſome of them have fix 
legs, and others have eight: each leg has ſix joints ſur- 


rounded with hairs, and two little claws at the extremity, | 


with which it very nicely takes hold of any thing ; the 
| hinder part of the body is plump and bulky, and ends in 
an oval form, from which there iſſue out a few exceeding 


long bairs ; other parts of the body and head are allo belet | 


with thin and long hairs. e . 
The males and females are eaſily diſtinguiſhed in theſe 
little animals. The females are oviparous, as the louſe 
and ſpider, and from their eggs the young ones are hatch- 
ed in their proper form, without having any change to 
undergo afterwards. 


full ſize, they caſt their ſkins ſeveral times. 

Theſe little creatures may be kept alive many months 

between two concave glaſſes, and applied to the micro- 

ſcope at pleaſure. They are thus often ſeen in coitu, con- 
joined tail to tail; and this is performed by an inctedible 

ſwift motion. | | 


Their eggs in warm weather, hatch in twelve or four- 


teen days; but, in winter, they are much longer; theſe 

eggs are ſo ſmall, that a regular computation thews, that 
' ninety millions of them are not fo large as a common 
pigeon's egg. Baker's Microſcope, p. 18. 


Mites are very voracious animals; they not only prey 


upon cheeſe, but upon all ſorts of dried fleſh, fiſh, fruits, 
and ſeeds; and almoſt on all things which have ſome 


degree of moiſture, without ever being wet; and they | 


have often been ſeen to cat one another. Their manner of 
eating is by thruſting alternately one jaw forward and 
the other backward; and in this manner grinding their 


chew the cud. | | 


There are ſeveral leſſer diſtinctions l in the mites, | | 


which are ſound among different ſubſtances. Thoſe in 
malt-duſt and oat-meal are much nimbler than the 
cheeſe- mites, and have more and longer hairs. The mztes 
among figs reſemble beetles, and have two feelers at the 
| ſnout, and two very long horns over them; thele have 


only fix legs, and are more ſluggiſh than thoſe in malt- 


duſt. Thoſe found among figs have allo very long bairs, 
and thoſe beſet at certain diſtances with other ſmaller 
| hairs; whence Mr. Leewenhoek conjectures that theſe 


longer and larger hairs are jointed at thoſe places where | 


the {hort ones are found. | | | 

There is a ſort of wandering mites found wherever 
there is any thing that they can feed on; theſe are often 
found in form of a white duſt, and are not ſuſpected to 
to be living creatures. HE 85 
The mite is an animal very tenacious of life; it will live 
months without food; and Mr. Leewenhoeck had one 
which lived eleven weeks on the point of a pin, on which 


| he had fixed it for examining it by his microſcope. | 


Leewenhoeck's Arcan. Nat. tom. iv. p. 368. 
Mirz, a ſmall coin, formerly current; equal to about one 
third part of a farthing. | 
ITEalſo denotes a ſmall weight uſed by the moniers. It 
2s equal. to the twentieth part of a grain, and is divided 
into twenty-four doits. „ 
MITELLA, in Botany. See SAN ICLE. 
MiTELLA, in Surgery, a name given to the ſcarf for ſuſ- 
pending the arm when injured. | 
MITHRA, fea/ts of, in Antiquity, were feaſts celebrated 
among the Romans in honour of Mithra, or the ſvn. 
The molt ancient inſtance of this Mitbra, among the 
Romans, occurs in an inſcription dated in the third con- 
ſulate of Trajan, or about the year of Chrilt 101. Ibis 
is the dedication of an altar to the ſun, under the name 
of Mithræ deo Soli Mithre. But the worſhip of Mithra 
was not known in Egypt and Syria in the time of Origen, 
who died about the year of Chriſt 263: though it was 
common at Rome for more than a century before this 


They are however, when” firſt. 
batched, extremely minute ; and, in their growing to their | 


— 


MITHRIDATE muſtard. 
MITHRIDATE, muſiard baſtard, is a ſpecies of 1BERIs. 
MITHRIDATES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ftone 
found in ſome parts of Perſia, ſeeming to be the ſame as 


Worn on. 


time. The worlhip of Mithra was proſcribed at Rome 


VII 


in the year 358, by order of Gracchus, prefect of the 
pretorium. According to M. Freret, the feaſts of Mi- 
thra were derived from Chaldea, where they bad been 


inſtitated for celebrating the entrance of the ſun into the 
ſign Taurus, 


|[MITHRAX, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by Pliny 


and the ancients, to a gem found in Perſia, which when 


held up to the ſun ſhewed many colours. It was proba- 
bly no other than the OPAL. Hence the barbarous 


writers of the middle ages ſeem to have taken their ac- 
count of the miihridates. | 


MITHRIDATE, MiTiriDaTIUM, in Pharmacy, an anti- 


dote or compoſition, in form of an ELECTARY ferv- 
ing either as a remedy, or a preſervative againſt poiſons; 
Mithridate is one of the capital medicines in the apothe- 
caries ſhops, being compoſed of a vaſt number of drugs; 
among which are, opinm, myrrh, agaric, ſaffron, ginger, 
NY ſbitenard, frankincenſe caſtor, pepper, gentian, 

E. | 

It is accounted a cordial, opiate, ſudorific, and alexiphar- 
mic. Matthiolus fays, it is more effeCtual againſt poiſons 
than Venice treacle, and much eaficr to be made. 


It takes its name from its inventor, Mithridates king of 
Pontus, who is reported to have fo fortihed his body 

againſt poiſons, with antidotes and preſervatives, that 
when he had a mind to diſpatch himſelf, he could not 


find any poiſon that would take effect. | 
The receipt of it was found in his cabinet, written wit 
his own hand, and was carried to Rome by Pompey. It 


Was tranflated into verſe by Damocrates, a famous phyſi- 


clan, and hence called confectio Damocratis; and was af— 


terwards tranſlated by Galen, from whom we have it. 


It has undergone confiderable alterations ſince the time 
of its royal preſcriber. | 


Sce TrREacte Muſtard. 


the mithridax or mithrax. 


MIT HRIDAX, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a gem 
_ deſcribed by Solinus, to which he aſcribes qualities the 


lame with thoſe given by Pliny to the MITHRAX and 
therefore probably the ſame ſtone with it. ene, #: 


MITRALES valvulz, MITRAL valves, in Anatomy, two 
valves in the HEART; thus called from their reſembling 


the figure of a mitte. : 3 

They are placed at the orifice of the pulmonary vein, 
in the left ventricle of the heart. Their office is to cloſe 
the orifice thereof, and to prevent the return of blood 


through the pulmonary vein into the lungs again. 5 
MITRE, Mir A, from Mera, which ſignifies the ſame ; 
food; and after they have done feeding, they ſeem to | 


a pontifical ornament, worn on the head by bifhops, 
and certain abbots, on ſolemn occaſions. PO | 


The mitre is a round cap pointed, and cleft at top, with | 


pendants hanging down on the ſhoulders, and fringed 
at both ends. The biſhop's is only ſurrounded with a 
fillet of gold, fer with precious ſtones ; the archbiſhop's 
iſſues out of a ducal CORONET. See Tab. III. Heraldry, 
g. 121. Theſe are never uſed otherwiſe than on their 


coats of arms. Abbots wear the mitre turned in profile, 


and bear the croſier inwards, to ſhew that they have 


no ſpunval juriſdiction without their own cloiſters. | 
The pope has allo granted to ſome canons of cathedrals 
the privilege of wearing the mitre. The counts of Lyons 
are allo ſaid to have afliſted at church in nitres. | 
In Germany, ſeveral great families bear the mitre for 
their creſt; to ſhew that they are advocates, or feudato- 
ries, of ancient abbeys, or ofhcers of biſhops, &c. 

The pope has ſour mitres, which are more or leſs rich, ac- 
cording. to the folcmnity of the feait-days they are to be 
The mie was originally the women's head— 
dreſs, as the hat was that of the men. This appears 
from Remulus in Virgil, who reproackes the Trojans, 
that they were dreſſed like women, and wore Mitres, 
It tumice manicas & habent redimicula mitræ. | 
The cardinals anciently wore m/rres, before the hat, which 
was firſt granted them by the council of Lyons, in 1243. 
Authors make no mention of the mitre as an epiſcopal 
ornament, before the year 1000. | _ 


M1TRE, in Archite4are, is the workmen's term for an an- 


gle that is juit 45 degrees, or half a right one. | 

If the angie be a quarter of a right angle, they call it 

a half-mitre. 2 MELEE 

To deſcribe ſuch angles, they have an inſtrument called 

the mitre-/quare ; with this they ſtrike mitre-lines on their 
quarters, or battens; and for diſpatch, they bave a 

mitre- box, as they call it, which is made of two pieces of 

wood, each about an inch thick, one nailed upright on 

the edge of the other; the upper piece hath the mitre- 
lines ſtruck upon it, on both lides, and a kerf, to direct 

the ſaw in cutting the mite j] readily, by only apply- 

ing the piece into this box. 


M1TRE is uſed by the writers of the Icifh hiſtory for a ſore 


of 
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of baſe money, which was very common there about the 
year 1270, and for thirty years before, and as many after. | 
| 'There were, beſides the mitre, ſeveral other pieces called 
according to the figures impreſſed upon them, roſaries, 
lionades, eagles, and by the like names. They were im- 
ported from France, and other countries, and were ſo 
much below the proper currency of the kingdom, that 
they were not worth ſo much as a half-penny each. They 
were at length decryed in the year 1300, and good coins 
ſtruck in their place. Theſe were the firſt Iriſh' coins 
in, which the ſcepter was left out. They were ſtruck in 
the reign of Edward, the ſon of our Henry the Third, and 
are ſtill found among the other antiquities of that coun- 
try. They have the king's head in a triangle full-faced. 
The penny, when well preſerved, weighs twenty-two | 
grains: the half-penny ten grains and a half, ; 
MITRED abbots. See ABBOT. | 


MITTA, in our Old Mriiers, is an ancient Saxon meaſure. | 


Its quantity is not certainly known; but it is ſaid to be 

menſura decem modiorum, a, meaſure of ten buſhels. 
Doomſday. | Ns | 
Mitta or mitcha, being beſides a meaſure for ſalt and corn, 
is uſed for the place where the chaldrons were put to boil 
ſalt. Cha/derias quoque ad ſal conficiendum cum propriis 


ſedibus mitchæ vccantur. 


MIT TENDARlI, among the Romans, commiſſioners ſent | 


into the provinces by order of the præfectus prætorii, or 
captain of the guards, upon ſome public account, as to 
inſpect the behaviour and management of provincial go- 
vernors, and obſerve whatever was amiſs ; all which they 
were to lay before the prefect, who had authority to re- 
 medy ſuch abuſes, ep hr | 
MITTENDIS recerds & proceſſu. See REcorDo. 
MITTENDO manu ſcriptum pedis finis, in Law, a writ 
judicial, directed to the treaſurer and chamberlains of the 
exchequer, to fearch for and tranſmit the foot of a fine, 
acknowledged before juſtices in eyre, into the common- 
_ pleas, &c. 1 | 9 , 
MITTER / ate, and mitter le droit. See RELEASE. 
MITTIMUS, in Lace, a writ by which records are or- 
dered to he transferred from one court to another; ſome- 


times immediately, as out of the king's bench into the | 


exchequer; and ſometimes by a certiorari into the chan- 
cery ; and from thence, by a mittimus, into another court. 


M1TTIMUS is alſo uſed for a precept in writing, direded 


by a juſtice of peace to a gaoler, for the receiving and 
fafe-keeping a felon, or other offender, by him committed 

to the gaol. > | 
This is a warrant under the hand and ſeal of the juſtice, 
cContaining the cauſe of the commitment of the offender. 
MIT, or MiTu-PorAncu, in Ornithology, the name of 
a Braſilian bird of the pheaſant kind, according to Mar- 
grave, and the generality of thoſe who ſpeak of it; but 
ſuppoſed by Mr. Ray rather ro approach to the nature of 


the peacock or turkey-cock : and in the Linnzan ſyſtem 


a ſpecies of the CR Ax. | 1 
It is larger than the common Engliſh cock, and is al! 


over the back, wings, &c. of a fine deep black ; but on | 


the belly of a paitridge-brown ; and has a ſeries of fine 
_ gloſſy black feathers on its head, which it occaſionally 
raiſes up in a ſort of creſt ; its beak is very beautiful, 
broad at the baſe and narrow at the peint, and of a fine 
bright red; its tail 1s very long, and it can at pleaſure 
raiſe and expand it like the turkey. It is very eaſily 


tamed, and loves to roolt on trees. Its feſh is very fine | 


and delicate. See Tab. III. of Birds, No 34. 
MIXING of mortar. See MoRTaR. WF ns 


pounded of divers elements or principles. 
Py which, m:x! ſtands contradiſtiaguiſhed from /imple, 
or elementary, which is applied to bodies conſiſting of one 
8 only; as the chemiſts take ſulphur, ſalt, &c. 
to be. 
The ſchoolmen define a m/z body to be a whole, reſulting 
from ſeveral ingredients, altered or new modified, by the 
mixture. On which principle the ſeveral ingredienrs do 
not actually exiſt in the mat; but they are all changed, 
ſo as to conſpire to a new body, of a different form from 
the form of any of the ingredients. But the modern phi- 
loſophers rarely conceive the term in ſo much ſtrictneſs. 
The bufine(s of chemiſtry, we ſay, is to reſolve miæt bodies 
into their principles, or component parts. 


The ſchool-pbiloſophers diſtinguiſh mixt badjes into per- 


ſect and imperfect. 
MixTs, perfect, are the claſs of organized and animated 
bodies, where the elements, or ingredients of which they 
are compoſed, are changed, or transformed, by a perfect 
mixture» Such are plants, beaſts, and men. 
MixTs, imperfett, are unorganized and inanimate bodies, 
the forms whereof remain ſtill the ſame as of the ingre- 
dients that conſtitute hem. Such are meteors, minerals, 
metals, &c. "Joker 


8 * 


MIX T, or Mix r bedy, in Philaſophy, is that which is com- | 


MIX 


MixT, in Chemi/try, See AGCREOATE, - 
Mixr, or mixed action, in Law. See Actions. 
M1xT angle, cloth, fable. See AxdLkE, Crorg, and 
FABLE. | NA 
MixT figure, in Geometry, is that which conſiſts partly of 
right lines, aud partly of curve lines. | 
MixT force, hiſtory, mathematics. See F ORCE, HISTORY 
and MATHEMATICS. | | Ih 
MixT or mixed larceny. See LARCENY, 
MixT mode. See MoDE. © | 
M1xT number, in Arithmetic, that which is partly an inte. 
ger, and partly a fraction: as 44. | 
M1xT obligation. See OBL1GAT1ON. Me 
Mixr ratio, or proportion, is when the ſum of the antece- 
dent and conſequent is compared with the difference he. 


tween the antecedent and confequetit—as if 3* 3 12:16 
| a4 20 1121 c: 4 


nne 4: | 
| then a+b:a—b::ichd:c=d. 
Mix ſalts, flairs, ſervice. See SALTS, STAIRS, and 
OEKVICE! = "Uh "AN 
MixrT tythes, are thoſe of cheeſe, milk, &c. and of the 
young of beaſts, See [1THE, IR 
MIX TILINEAR angle. See ANGLE. 4 
MIXTION, Mix rio, or MirsT1o, the att of mixing; or 
the union and coalition of divers corpuſcles into ore body, 
The Peripatetics, who bold an alteration eſſentia! to 
miæxtion, define it the union of {everal altered ingredients, 
or miſcibles. 21 o 
Mixtion makes a conſiderable. operation in the chemical 
and Galenical pharmacy; where divers powders, ſpecies, 
anõ other ſimples, are ſaid to be mixed, miſceri, though 
without any communication, or tranſition of the vittues 
of one into thoſe of another. See CoMBINATION and 
CoMPOSITION. _ "46 | 
MIA TURE, MixTuRA, or MisTvra, in a philoſophical 
ſenſe, is an aitemblage, or union, of feveral bodies of dif- 
ferent properties, in the ſame maſs. | 
To determine the ratio of the ingredients of a mixture, 
is that «celebrated problem propoſed by Hiero, king of 
Syracuſe, to Archimedes, on occaſion of a crown of 
gold, wherein the workman had fraudulently mixed 6]- 
ver; the ſolution whereof was matter of ſo much tranf. 
port to that divine mechanic. See HIERO's Crown, 
MixTURE, in Matters of Drapery, denotes the union or 
blending of ſeveral wools of different colours, not yet ſpun. 
Hence a mixture, or mixed ftuff, is that whoſe wout and 
warp are of wools of different colours, dyed and mixed 
before they were ſpun. See CLoTH. 
Mix TURE, in Pharmacy, differs from a JULEP in this 
reſpect, that it receives into its compontion not only 
ſalts, extracts, and other ſubſtances diffoluble in water, 
but alſo earths, powders, and ſuch ſubitances as cannot 
be diſſolved. | | 
The principal mixtures are the following: 
Aſtringent mixture is made by mixing {imple cinnamon- 
water, and common water, of each three ounces ; ſpiritu- 
ous cinnamon-water, an ounce and a half; and half an 
ounce of japonic confection. A ſpoonful or two of this 
mixture may be taken every ſour hours, in recent dyſen- 
teries, after the neceſſary evacuations, interpoling every 
ſecond or third day a dole of rhubarb. | 
Diuretic mixture is prepared by mixing - five ounces of 
mint-Water, fix drams ot vinegar of ſquills, half an ounce 
of ſweet ſpirit of nitte, and an ounce and a half of ſyrup 
of ginger. Two ſpoonfuls of this mixture may be taken 
twice or thrice a day, in obſtructions of the urinary pal- 
ſages. © | | | 
Tis abſorbent mixture is formed by rubbing one dram 
of magneſia alba, in a mortar, with ten or twelve grains 
of the beſt Turkey rhubarb, and adding three ounces of 
common water, and ſimple cinnamon-water and fyrup of 
ſugar, of each one ounce. In the diſeaſes of childten 
ariſing from acidities, a table-ſpoonful of this mixture 
may be repeated three times a-day: when it is intended 
to purge, the doſe may be increaſed; or, for very young 
children, diminiſhed. | 
Saline mixture is made by diſſolving a dram of the ſalt of 
tartar in four ounces of boiling water, and, when cold, 
dropping into it ſpirit of vitriol, till the efferveſcence 
ceaſes; and then adding of pepper-mint-water, two. 
ounces, and of ſimple ſyrup, one ounce.” 'This Mae 
may oceaſionally ſupply the place of the /a/zme JULEP. 
Simple ' mixture, the name of a form of medicine uſed 
in the preſcriptions of ſome modern phyſicians. | It 15 
made by mixing ten ounces of the ſpiritus theriacalis 
camphoratus of Bates, fix ounces of ſpirit of tartar, and 
tuo ounces of ſpirit of vitriol; theſe are to be ſet in 3 
laſs, hermetically ſealed, for three weeks, that they may 
— perſectiy mixed; the doſe is a dram or thereabouis. 
Its virtues are, that it reſiſts putrefaction, promotes ſweat, 


and is of great ſervice in malignant fevers. 
1 5 1 Sguil. 


M N E 


$quil mixture is made by mixing of ſimple cinnamon- I MNIUM, in Natural H:flory,che name of a genus of moſſes 


water, five ounces z vinegar of ſquils, one ounce ; ſyrup ! 
of marſh-mallows, an ounce and a half. This mixture, 


by promoting expectoration, and the ſecretion of urine, 


loves ſerviceable in aſthmatic and dropſical caſes, A |. 


l table - ſpoonful of it may be taken frequently. Buchan. 
MIZ EN. Zee MisEN. f FR, 5 TY 
MIZNEPHETH, in the Fewiſh Antiquities, a kind of mi- 
tre worn by the high - prieſt. See CID ARIS. | 


| MIZQUITL, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome os for | 


that Tpecies of the acacia, or 1 thorn, whoſe 
unripe fruit affords the inſpiſſated juice, which is the 
true ſuccus acaciæ of the ſhops, and whoſe gum natural- 


ly flowing from the trunk and branches is the true gum 


bic. | 
MNEME-CEPHALICUM balſamum, the name of a fa- 


mous compound balſam, ſaid to have been purchaſed 
from a certain Engliſh Phyſician by Charles duke of Bur- 
gundy, at the price of ten thouſand florins. Some who 
have been very laviſh in. its praiſes have affirmed, that it 
has a power of preſerving in the mind the remembrance 


of all things that are paſt ; but this ſeems ſtretching the | 
_ praile of it a little too far. It is prepared in the follow- | 
ing manner: take of the juices of the leaves of baum, 


and baſil juices, of the flowers of tamariſk, lilies, prim- 
roſes, roſemary, lavender, botrage, and broom, of each 


two ounces; of lilies of the valley, roſes, and violets, | 


each one ounce ; of cubebs, cardamoms, grains of para- 
diſe, and yellow ſaunders, carpobalſamum, Florentine 
iris, ſaffron, ſavory, piony flowers, and thyme, of each 


half an ounce ; of liquid ſtorax, ſtorax calamita, oppo- - 


panax, bdellium, galbanum, gum-ivy, and labdanum, of 


each ſix drams; roots of long birth-wort and piony, and | 
oil of turpentine, ſpikenard, coſtus, bays, maſtich, ben, | 


and ſpike, of each five drams. The dry ingredients are 


to be beaten to powder, then mixed with the reſt, and a | 
ſufficient quantity of water being added, the whole is to | 


| be diſtilled by an alembic, and the oil carefully ſeparated 
from the water. The method of uſing it is this: the 


firſt two months the paſſages of the ears and noſtrils are | 


to be anointed with the bigneſs of a pea of it every day; 


then for two months longer, the ſame is to be repeated | 
every third day; after this it is to be uſed once a week, 


then once a fortnight, till a year is expired; and after 
this it is to be uſed once in two months for the ſucceed- 


ing years. This is the account of Sennertus. Senner. 
Pract. lib. i. cap. 5. | 


MNEMONIC tables, Among the artificers to aſſiſt the 


memory, this is one of great uſe. | | 


Maemonic tables exhibit in a regular manner, what is 
to be remembered of the ſame ſubject. And although 
the ſciences ought to be taught in a ſcientifical manner, 


as much as poſſible, and that every thing ſhould be fo 


placed as to be intelligible and demonſtrable from what | 
has preceded it; yet tables ought not to be rejected, as 


they are helps to retain the doctrines of which the mind 
bas had ſuſſicient evidence. In ſuch tables the properties 


of things are to be expreſſed conciſely; illuſtrations and 


demonſtrations ſhould be left out, as the propoſition 


ought to have been made ſufficiently clear and certain, 


before it is regiſtered in the table. Hence the contents 
of ſuch tables ought only to be the definitions, and the 
propoſitious relative to the ſubject. If a ſubject require 


a long table, this may be ſubdivided into ſmaller ; by | 


making firſt a table of the moſt general heads, and re- 
ferring from each of theſe heads to a ſeparate table ; by 


this means the order and connection of the whole will 


be prelerved. Such tables would produce a local and 
artificia” MEMORY, of great uſe to the retention and re- 
collection of things. They would greatly facilitate a 
| diſtinct view of the properties of their ſubjects, and faci- 
litate recapitulation. Beſides, as the expreſſions uſed in 


ſuch tables ought to be very conciſe, ſo as juſt to be 


ſufficient to excite the idea of the object to be remem- 
bered, ſoon after that idea has been acquired; after 
ſome time a certain obſcurity will be ſound in peruſing 
the tables which will give us timely warning that our 
ideas begin to fade, and that they ought to be renewed. 


And this may be done without much trouble, if not too 
long delayed. - 


MNLvis, in Mythology, the name of a facred bull worſhip- 


ed by the Egyptians at Heliopolis. This nevis was, 
according to Biyant, a compound of Men- neuas, the lunar 
god Nevas, the fare as Noas, or Noah. The name re- 
lates to the ſame perſon who, in Crete, was ſtyled Minos; 
and the ſame allo who was repreſented under the em- 
em of the Men-taur or Mino-taurus. Ant. Myth. 
ww 11, p. 416, & c. | | : 
NEVOSYNE, in Mythology, the goddeſs of memory: 


which, according to. Diodorus, was the daughter of | 


Ccelum and Terra, and the ſiſter of Saturn and Rhea. 
Jupiter, according to the poets, fell in love with Mnemo- 


Hue and ſhe became the mother of the nine Muſes. 
Vol. III. Ne 229. 


M OA 


of the cryptogamia claſs of plants; the characters of which 
are theſe: it has heads of two different kinds, the one 
ſort naked and duſty, having no calyptra or other cover- 
ing; the others are regular capſvles, like thoſe of the 
hypnum and brium, containing a fine powder, and co- 
vered with a calyptra or hood. This diverſity in the 
fructification diſtinguiſhes the mnia from all the other 


ſpecies found on the ſame plants; in others, on differ- 
ent ones of the ſame ſpecies, as the male and female 
flowers are in hemp, mercury, and. many other of the 
larger plants. The ſtalks which ſupport the membra- 
naceous heads are long, and naked ; thoſe which ſup- 
port the naked heads, are in ſome naked, in others co- 
vered with leaves; but they are in all ſhorter than the 
others. See Tab. of Meſſes, No 7. | 

It is the general opinion, that the fine powder, incloſed 
in the capſules of the hypnum and bryum, is of the na- 
ture of the farina fœcundans of the flowers of plants, 
and ferves to impregnate the buds or young ſhoots in the 


tification in this claſs of plants; and in this ſenſe the 
membranaceous heads of the -mnia contain a like farina, 


and qualifies them for acting as ſeeds or young plants; 
but all this is rather hypotheſis and conjeCture than ob- 
| ſervation ; though Dillenius does ſuppoſe he has ſeen the 


| ſpecies of the mnium. Haller ſays, that theſe duſty heads 


with good glaſſes, and that therefore the mnium is not 


the moſles a true ſeed, not a farina. See Moss. 
There are properly two orders of the mniums. Thoſe of 


twenty-three different ſpecies. | 7 
MOAR-loore, in Huſbandry, a term uſed to expreſs a pecu- 
liar diſtemperature of corn, generally comprehended un- 


plant ſtanding in great part above ground with naked 

roots: theſe being too weak to ſupport the ſtalks, the 
plants fall and the ears become light. This is a diſtem- 
perature peculiar to corn growing on light and looſe 
lands. 5 | 


rows, when they are ſtrong enough to bear it, and the 


wind will draw in this looſe powder, and it will ſpread 
_ itſelf equally among all the plants of the row though it 
be triple or quadruple, It is eaſy to ſee that this remedy 
is only praCticable in the method of the horſehoeing huſ- 
bandry; for in the common way of ſowing, there are no 
means of relief in this caſe: and, in general, the horſe- 
boeing huſbandry prevents the falling of the wheat, 
the ſtalks never drooping ſo abſolutely in the drilled 
wheat as they do in that ſown in the common way. 


rampart. Hee Tab. II. Fortif. fige 21. lit. 2 5 h, &c. 


nature of the foil ; according as it is marſhy, rocky, 
or the like. The brink of the moat next the rampart in 


the counter ſcarp. See DITCH, 

Moar, dry, is that which is deſtitute of water: this ought 
to be deeper than one which is full of water. 

Mo Ar, lined, is that whoſe ſcarp and counterſcarp are 
caſed with a wall of maſon's work lying aſlope. _ 
Mo Ar, flat-bottomed, is that which hath no ſloping, its 

corners being ſomewhat rounded. 

MoarT, angle of the. See ANGLE. 

MOATAZALITES, MoTAazaLi1TEs, or /eparati/?s, a re- 
ligious ſect among the Turks, who deny all forms and 
qualities in the divine Being: or who diveſt God of his 
attributes. | | 
There are two opinions among the Turkiſh divines con- 
cerning God. The firſt admits metaphyſical forms, or at- 
tributes; as, that God has wiſdom, by which he is wiſe; 
power, by which he is powerful; eternity, by which he 

is eternal, c. | 
'The ſecond allows God to be wiſe, powerful, eternal ; 


of admitting a multiplicity. | 

Thoſe who follow this latter opinion are called Moata- 
zalites : they. who follow the former, Sephalites, 

| * = "AS 


moſſes; but theſe diverſly conſtructed heads are in ſome 


alz of the leaves, which are the female part of the frue- 


which impregnates the globules in theſe naked heads, 


germination from the globules of the duſty heads in one 
are only ſo many congeries of young plants, when viewed 


properly a genus of plants, but ſhould be referred to the 
| bryums, to which it belongs. All this, however, is yet 

but lightly founded, and the more natural opinion ſeems 
to be that of ſuppoſing the powder in the capſules of all 
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the firſt order are exect; thoſe of the latter procumbent, 
or creeping. Of the firſt order there are four known 
ſpecies of the creeping or procumbent mniums, there 
are only three known ſpecies. Linnæus enumerates 


der the common term of a blight. In this caſe the earth 
inks away from the roots of the corn, and leaves the 


The remedy is this: turn a ſhallow furrow againſt the 


mould is fine and dry, the motion of the ſtalks with the 


MOAT, in Fortification, a deep trench dug round a wen | 
or fortreſs to be defended, on the outſide of the wall, or 
The depth and breadth of a moat often depend on the : 


any fortification is called the ſcarp, and the oppoſite one 


but will not allow any form or quality in God, for fear 
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The Mratazalites alſo believed that the word of God | 
was created in ſubjecto, as the ſchoolmen term it, and 
do conſiſt of letters and found; copies thereof being 
written in books to expreſs or imitate the original; they 
denied abſolute predeſtination, and affirmed that man 1s 
a free agent. This ſect is ſaid to have firſt invented the | 
ſcholaſtic divinity, and is ſubdivided into no leſs than 
twenty inferior fects, which mutually brand one another 
With infidelity. Sale's Prelim. Diſc. p. 159, &c 
MOBILE, moveable, any thing ſuſceptible of motion, or 
that is diſpoſed to be moved either by itſelf, or by ſome 
other prior mobile, or mover. : 
OBILE, primum, in the Ancient Aftronomy, was a ninth 
heaven, or ſphere, imagined above thoſe of the plancts, 


and fixed ſtars. | 
This was ſuppoſed to be the firſt mover, and to catry all 
the lower ſpheres round along with it; by its rapidity 
communicating to them a motion whereby they revolved 
in twenty-four hours. But the diurnal revolution of the 
| Planets is now accounted for, without the aſſiſtance of 
any ſuch primum mobile. 
Mos1LE, perpetuum. See Perpetual MoT10N. N 
MOBILES, in che Ancient Muſie, was an appellation given 
to the two intermediate chords of a tetrachord; becauſe 
their varigtions produced the different genera and ſpecies 
of muſic. They were called by the Greeks xv, or 
xD. | : | 
MOBILIA bona, in the Civil Law, are what in common 
law, &c. we call moveables, or moveable goods. | 
MOBILITY, in the Schools, &c. an aptitude or facility to 
be moved. 8 | | 
The mobility of mercury is owing to the ſmallneſs and | 
ſphericity of its particles; and it is this which alſo ren- 
ders its fixation f difficult. | | 25 
The hypothefis of the mobility of the earth is the mol? | 
plauſible ; and is that univerſally admitted by the later 
aſtronomers. | | | 
Pope Paul V. appointed commiſſioners to examine the 
opinion of Copernicus touching the mobility of the earth. 
he reſult of their enquiry was, a prohibition to aſſert, | 
not that the mobility was poſſible, but that it was actually 
true: that is, they allowed the mobility of the earth to be 
held as an hypotheſis, which gives an eaſy and ſenſible 
ſolution of the phznomena of the heavenly motions ; 
but forbad the mobility of the earth to be maintained as a 
| theſis, or real effective thing; becauſe they conceived it 
contrary to ſcripture, See COoPERNICAN ſyſtem. 
MOCKLICA, a term by which ſome authors call the vio- 
lent or draſtic purges. e | 
MOCHO, or Moco A fones, See AGAT and DEN- 
_ DRIT1S. e | | oY 
MOCHUS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the orobus, or bitter vetch. Dodonæus, beſide others, 
calls it by this name. | 
MOCK bird, the name of an American bird called, by Ray, 
turdus Americanus minor canorus, and very much ap- 
proaching to the cætuleus or blauvogel. It is of the ſize 
of the common lark; its beak is ſhort and ſtrait; its 
tail very long ; and its whole body of a very fine dee 
blue. It vies with the nightingale in melody, and is call- 
ed by the Indians contlatolli, which is ſaid to ſignify four 
hundred tongues. 1 5 | 
Mock lead, Mineralogy, a name given by the Engliſh 
writers to a ſort of foſül, called alſo BLENDE and GA- 
LENA. It has very much the appearance of an ore of 
lead, being bright and gloſſy, of a bluiſh black colour, 
and plated but on trial it is found to yield very little 
or none at all of that metal. . | | 
Mock nigbtingale. See BLACK -=cap. 
Mock orange, in Botany. See PHIBADELPHUS, 
Mock privet. See Mock PRIVET. | 


Mock, or running a muck, is a practice that has prevailed | 


— 


thing. They are the various modes of matter, e. 


| accidental ſubſtance to the chief fubject, which yet may 


time immemorial in Batavia. 'To run a muck, in the ori- 


ginal ſenſe of the word, is to get intoxicated with op;um, 
and then ruſh into the ſtreet, with a drawn weapon, and 
Kill any one that comes in the way, till the party is 
himſelf either killed or taken priſoner. If the officer 
takes one of theſe omocks, or mohawks (as they bave been 
called by an eaſy corruption) alive, he has a confiderable 
reward, and the unhappy wretches are always broken 
alive on the wheel: but ſuch is the fury of their deſper- 
ation, that three out of four are neceſſarily deſtroyed, 
in attempting to ſecure them. 
MODAL, in Logic, &c. a term applied to propoſitions 
which include certain conditions and reſtrictions. 
MODE, or Moon, modus, in Philoſophy, a manner of being; 
or a quality or attribute of a ſubſtance, or ſubject, which 


we conceive as neceſſarily depending on the ſubject, and 


incapable of ſubſiſting without it. 


Mr. Locke defines modes to be thoſe ideas (he ſhould | 


have ſaid things) which do not imply any ſuppoſition of 
ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are conſidered as mere de- 


Our ideas of things may be reduced to two ki N 
one of things, which we conceive ſc o kinds: the 


be ſeparated from its ſubject, as blackneſs or whiteneſs 


_ conceived to be in the ſubject or ſubſtance z as when we 


two yards of the wall, &c. ; 


| ſelf; as the bowl is ſwift or round, &c. 
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| parately, and by them. 
ſelves, called ſulſtances; and the other of things which 


we conceive as exiſting in others, in ſuch manner ag 
that we cannot allow them exilling without them, and 
theſe we call modes or accidents, 
It is the characteriſtic, then, of a true mode, to have ſuch 
a relation to ſome ſubject, as not to be clearly and diſtind 

ly conceivable without conceiving the ſubje£t whereof 
it is a mode, at the ſame time: when on the other hand 

the conception of the ſubject does not at all inſer or 
require that of the mode. | 
Thus, what gives us to know, that thought is not a made 
of extended ſubſtance, or matter, is, that extenſion and 
the other properties of matter, may be divided From 
— * without ceaſing to conceive thought all the 
while. | 

We always conſider things as clothed with certain ede; 
except we refleCt on them in the abſtract, or general] . 
and it is the variety of modes, and the relations, that oc 
caſions tbe great variety of denominations of the lame 


g. that 
or corporeal beings, in 


I.e/- 


make all the diverſity of bodies, 
nature. | 
There are various divifions and kinds of modes: as 
fential or accidental. An eſſential mode, or A TRIP 
is that which belongs to the very nature or eſſence of 
the ſubjeCt wherein it is; and the ſubject can never have 
the ſame nature without it, as roundneſs in a bowl, ſoli- 
dity in matter, thinking in a ſpirit, &c. and this is pri- 
mary, when it is the firſt or chief thing, that conſtitutes 
any being in its particular effence or nature, and makes 
it to be that which it is, and diſtinguiſhes it ſrom all 
other beings, as roundneſs in a bow! : or ſecondary, which 
is any other attribute of a thing, that is not of primary 
coniideration, called a PR@PERTY ; as volubility in a 
bowl. An accidental mode, or ACCIDENT, is fuch a made, 
as is not neceſlary to the being of a thing; for the ſub- 
ject may be without it, and yet remain of the ſame na- 
ture which it had before; or it is that mode, which may 


in a bow], learning in a man, &c. | 

2. Modes are abſolute and relative, An abſolnte mode is 
that which belongs to its ſubje& ; without celpeR to any 
other beings whatſoever. A relative mode is derived 
from the regard which one being has to others: thus, 
roundneſs and, ſmoothneſs are the abſolute modes of a 
bowl; but greatneſs and ſmallneſs are relative. See 
RELATION, : | | 


3. Modes are intrinſical or extrinſical. The former are 


ſay a globe is round, &c. The latter mode is a manner 
of being which fome ſubſtances attain by reaſon of ſome- 
thing that is external or foreign to the ſubject, and is 
called external denomination; as the globe lies within 


4. Modes are alſo inherent or adherent, i. e. proper or in- 
proper. Adherent modes ariſe from the joining of ſome 


be ſeparated from it; as when a bowl is wet, &c. Iu- 
herent modes have a ſort of in- being in the ſubſtance it- 


5. Action and paſſion, uſing the terms in a philoſophical 
ſenſe, are modes which belong to ſubſtances; as when a 
ſmith with a hammer ſtrikes a piece of iron, the ſmith 
and hammer are agents or ſubjects of action, and the 
iron is the patient, or ſubject of paſſion. | | 
6. Modes may be divided into natural, civil, moral, and 
ſupernatural, all which pertain to the apoſtle Paul, 
who was a little man, a Roman by the privilege of his 
birth, a man of virtue or honeſty, and an inſpired apoſtle. 
7. Modes belong either to body, or to ſpirit, or to both. 
Modes of body belong only to matter, or corporeal be- 
ings; ſuch are FI1GURE, REST, MOTION, &c. Theſe 
are primary, when they belong to bodies, confidered in 
themſelves, whether there were any man to take notice of 

them or no, as ſhape, ſize, &c. or ſecondary, which are 
ſuch ideas as we aſcribe to bodies, on account of the va- 
rz0us impreſſions that are made on the ſenſes of men by 
them, called ſecondary qualities: ſuch are all colours, 

ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, and all taQtile qualities. See 
QuaLiTy. Modes of ſpirit belong only to minds, ſuck 
are KNOW LEDGE, WILL, &c, Modes belonging to body 
and ſpirit ate called mixt or human modes, becauſe they 
are found in human nature, ſuch are SENSAT10N, IMA“ 
GINATION, PASSION, &c. in which there is a concur- 
rence of the operation of animal and intellectual nature. 
8. There are alſo modes of other modes, which, though 
they ſubſiſt in and by the ſubſtance, as the original ſub- 
je of them, are properly and direQly attributed to ſome 
mode of that ſubſtance ; thus ſwifenels and flownels are 
modes of motion, which is itſelf the mod of a body— 


pendences, and affeQions of ſubſtanees. 


Watt's Logic. p. i. c. 2. $ 3 and 4. uo 
ls 


Mr. Locke Kvides modes into Ample, and mixt or cbm- 


13 ſimple, are combinations of ſimple ideas of the 


ſame kind, or even of the ſame ſimple ideas divers times 


ted; as a dozen, a ſcore, &c. which are only the 
2 of fo many diſtin& units put together. 
The modifications of any ſimple idea, Mr. Locke obſerves, 
are as perfectly different and diſtin ideas in the mind 
as thoſe the moſt remote and inconſiſtent : thus, two is as 
diſtin from three, as blindneſs is from heat. With this 
view that author examines the /imple modes of ſpace z 
which are found to be diſtance, Capacity, extenſion, figure, 
lace, and duration. 8 „ 
he mind has ſeveral diſtin& ideas of ſliding, rolling, 
walking, creeping, &c. which are all but the different mo- 
difications of motion. Swift and flow are two different 
ideas of motion, the meaſures whereof are made out of 
the diſtance of time and ſpace put together. „ 
The like variety we have in ſounds; every articulate 
word is a different modification of ſound, as are all notes 
ol different length put together, which makes that com- 
lex idea called time. v7 46 
Fe modes of colours might be alſo very various; ſome 
of which we take notice of as the different degrees, or 
as they are termed, /hades of the ſame colour. But ſince 
we ſeldom make aflemblages of colours without taking 
in figure alſo, as in painting, &c. thoſe which are taken 
notice of, do moſt commonly belong to mixed modes; as 
beauty, rainbow, &c. All compounded taſtes and ſmells 
are alſo modes made up of the fimple ideas of thoſe 
| ſenſes. | 


As to the modes of thinking 5 when the mind turns its | 


view inward upon itſelf, thinking is the ;firk idea that 


occurs, wherein it obſerves a great variety of modifica- | 


tions; and therefore frames to itſelf diſtinct ideas. 
Thus the perception annexed to any impreſſion on the 


body made by an external object, is called ſenſation. | 
Where an idea recurs without the preſence of the object, | 


it is called remembrance, When ſought after by the 
mind, and brought again in view, it is called vecollection. 
When held there long under attentive conſideration, it 


bs called contemplation. When ideas float in the mind | 


without regard or reflection, it is called, in French, a 
reverie. When the ideas are taken notice of, and, as it 
were regiſtered in the memory, it is attention. When 


the mind fixes its view on any one idea, and confiders it | 


on all ſides, it is intention and /udy. 


Of theſe various modes of thinking, the mind forms as 


diſtinct ideas, as it does of white and red, or of a ſquare, 
or a circle, | 

Mopks, mixt, are combinations of ſimple ideas of ſeveral 

kinds; as in beauty, which conſiſts in a certain compo- 
fition of colour, figure, &c. theft, which is the conceal- 
ed change of poſſeſſion of any thing, without conſent of 


the proprietor, &c. | | 


| There are three ways whereby we get ideas of mixt 


modes: 1. By experience and obſervation of things them- | 


ſelves: thus, by ſeeing two men wreſtle, we get the idea 


of wreſtling. 2. By invention, or voluntary putting | 


together of ſeveral ſimple ideas of our own minds: fo he 
that firſt invented printing, had an idea of it firſt in his 
mind before ever it exiſted. 3. By explaining the names 


of aclions we never ſaw, or notions we cannot ſee ; and 


y enumerating all thoſe ideas, which go to the making 


them up: thus, the mixt mode which the word Jye ſtands | 


for is made up of the ſimple ideas. (I.) Articulate ſounds, 

(a.) Certain ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker. (.) Words, 
the ſigns of theſe ideas. And, (4.) thoſe ſigns put to- 
gether by affirmation, or negation, otherwiſe than the 
ideas they ſtand for are in the mind of the ſpeaker. 


Mixt modes have their unity from an act of the mind, 


combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas together, and con- 
hdering them as one complex one: the mark of this 
union is one name given to that combination. 


is gives the reaſon, why there are words in every lan- 


Buage, which cannot be rendered by any one ſingle 
word of another. For the faſhions and cuſtoms of one 
nation make ſeveral combinations of ideas familiar in 
one, which another had never any occaſion to make. 
Such were orpaxiomues among the Greeks, and proſcriptio 
among the Romans, ; 
This alſo occaſions the conſtant change of languages; 
cauſe the change of cuſtom and opinion brings with 
© new combinations of ideas, which to avoid long de- 
eriptions, have new names annexed to them, and ſo they 
ome new ſpecies of miat modes. 
Of all our ſimple ideas, thoſe which have had moſt 
Mixed modes made out of them, are thinking, and mo- 
2 (which comprehend in them all action), and power, 
on whence theſe actions are conceived to flow. 
this kind are the modes of actions, diſtinguiſhed by 


cauſes, means, objects, ends, inſtruments, time, 


| 


— 


* 


% 
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place, and other cireumſtances; as alſo of the powers 


fitted for thoſe actions. Thus boldneſs is the power to 
do or ſpeak what we intend, without fear cr diſorder 3 
and this power of doing any thing when it had been ac- 
quired by frequent doing the ſame thing; is that idea we 
call habit; and when | Ama and ready, upon every 


occaſion, to break into action, we call it Aiſpaſition: thus 


teſtineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. Power 
being the ſource of all action, the ſubſtances, wherein 
thoſe powers are, when they exert this power, are 
called cauſes: and the ſubſtances thereupon produced, 


or the ſimple ideas introduced into any ſubject, are called 
effetts, The efficacy wereby the new ſubſtance or idea 


is produced, is called in the ſubject exerting that power, 
action; and, in the ſubject wherein any ſimple idea is 
changed, or produced, paſſion: which efficacy, in intel- 
lectual agents, we can conceive to be nothing elſe but 
modes of thinking and willing: in corporeal agents no- 
thing elſe but modifications of motion. 8 


Mode, diviſon of a. See Divis ox. 
Mop, in Grammar. See Moop. 
MoDE, in Logic, See Moos.. 

Move is alſo uſed, in logic, for the modificatioii of a pros 


poſition ; or that which renders it modal and conditionad; 


Move, indirect. See INDIRECT. oy | Ol 
Mopk, or Moop, in Muſie, a particular manner of be- 

gining, continuing and ending a ſong, wereby we are 
- engaged to make uſe of certain notes, or cords, prefet= 


able to, or oftener than others. 


Mop; is defined by ſome authors, the particular manner of 
conſtituting the octave, or the melodious conſtitution of 
the octave, as it conſiſtis of ſeven eſſential or natural 


notes, beſides the key or fundamental. | 
A mode, then, is not any ſingle note or ſound ; but the 
partieular order of the concinnous degree of an octave; 


the fundamental note whereof may, in another ſenſe, be 
_ called the 4ey, as it ſignifies that principal note which re- 
gulates the relt, ' | . 

| The proper difference between a mode and KEY, con- 


fiſts in this, that an octave, with all its natural and con- 
cinnous degrees, is called a mode with reſpect to the con- 


ſtitution, or the manner and way of dividing it; and 
3 with relpect to the place of it in the ſcale of muſic, that 
is, the degree or pitch of tune, it is called a tey: that 


is, an octave of ſounds may be raiſed in the ſame order 
and kind of degrees which makes the ſame mode, and yet 
be begun higher or lower; that is, be taken at ditierent 


degrees with reſpeCt to the whole, which makes ditfer- 
ent keys: and from the ſame definition it follows, that 


the ſame key may be found with different modes; that is, 


the extremes of two octaves may be in the ſame degree 


of tune and the diviſion of them different. 


Now it may be farther obſerved, that of the natural notes 

of every mode, or octave, three go under the name of tlie 
eſſential notes i a peculiar manner, viz. the fundamen- 
tal, the third and fifth; their octaves being reckoued 


the ſame, and marked with the ſame letters in the ſcale 4 
the reſt are particularly called. dependents. Again, the 


fundamental is alſo called the nal; the fifth, the domi- 
nante; and the third, as being between the other two, 
the mediante. e | 


The doctrine of the ancients, with regard to modes, 


which they ſometimes alſo call tones, is ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure; there being an unaccountable difference among 


their authors as to the definitions, diviſions, and names 


of their modes. They agree, indeed, that a mode, is a certain 
ſyſtem or conſtitution of ſounds, and that an octave, 


with all its intermediate ſounds, is ſuch a conſtitution 


but the ſpecific differences of tones, or modes, ſome place 


in the manner of diviſion, or order of their concinnous 


parts; and others merely in the different tenſion of the 


whole; i. e. as the whole ſeries of notes are acuter or 


graver, or as they ſtand higher or lower in the ſcale of 


muſic. | | | 
Boethius is very obſcure on this head, and defines a mode 
to be, as it were, an entire body of modulations, conſiſting 
of a conjunction of confonances ; as the diapaſon. 
Ptolemy makes the modes the ſame with the ſpecies of 
the diapaſon ; but at the ſame time he ſpeaks of their 


being at ſome diſtance from each other. Some con- 


tended for thirteen, ſome for fifteen modes, which they 
place at a ſemitone's diſtance from each other; but it is 
plain, theſe underſtood the differences to be only in their 
place, or diſtances from each other; and that there is 
one certain harmonious ſpecies of octave applied to them 
all; viz. that order which proceeds from the proflams 
banomenos of the ſyſtema immutatum, or the A of the 
modern ſyſtem. Ptolemy argues, that if this be all, they 
may be infinite, though they mult be limited for . uſe 
and practice. But, indeed, much the greater part define 
them by the ſpecies of the DIaPASON ; fo that as there 
are in nature three different kinds of diateſſaron, and four 

different 
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diſſerens kinds of diapente ; and the diapaſon is com- 
poſed of theſe two ſyſtems: there are in nature ſeven| 
| ſpecies of diapaſon, and therefore only ſeven modes; but | 


as to their uſe, we are leſt entirely in the dark. 
If the modes be nothing but the ſeven ſpecies of octaves, 


| the uſe of them can only be, that the profſlambanomenos | 


of any mode being made the principal note of a ſong, 
there may be different ſpecies of melody anſwering to 
thoſe different conſtitutions. But then we are not to 
conceive, that the proſlambanomenos, or fundamental of 
any mode, is fixed to any particular chord of the ſyſtem, 
V. g. the Phrygian to g; fo that we muſt always begin 
there, when we would have a piece of melody of that 


- - ſpecies, When we ſay, in general, that ſuch a mode be- | 


gins in g, it is no more than to ſignify the ſpecies of oc- 
tave as they appear in a certain fixed ſyſtem : but we 
may begin in any chord of the ſyſtem, and make it the 


proſſambanomenos of any mode, by adding new chords, 


or by altering the tuning of the old. If this were the 
true nature and uſe of the tones, moſt of theſe modes 
muſt have been imperfect, and incapable of good melody, 
as wanting ſome of thoſe which we reckon the eſſential 
and natural notes of a true mode. 
difference of the modes conſiſt only in the gravity or 
acuteneſs of the whole octave, then we may ſuppoſe one 
ſpecies or concinnous diviſion of the octave, which, 
being applied to all the chords of the ſyſtem, makes 
them true fundamentals for a certain ſeries of ſucceſſive 
notes, by changing, as above, the tone of certain chords 
in ſome caſes, or by adding new chords to the ſyſtem. 


But that muſt have been a ſimple kind of melody, pro- 


- duced by admitting only one concinnous ſeries, and that 
too wanting ſome uſeful and neceſſary chords. 

Sir Francis Haſkins Eyles Styles, in an elaborate eſſay on 
the modes of the ancients, Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. 695, &c, 
has undertaken to prove, that the two doctrines on this 
ſubject, which he diſtinguiſhes by the epithets of har- 
monic and muſical, and which have been advanced by 
different writers, are in reality the ſame. According to 
one of theſe, viz. the harmonic, the difference between 


one mode and another conſiſted in the tenſion or pitch of 


the ſyſtem; and, according to the other, or muſical, this 
difference conſiſted in the manner of dividing an octave, 


or in the different ſpecies of the diapaſon : bat both | 
theſe definitions of a muſical mode perfectly coincide. 


This author obſerves, that according to the harmonic 
doctrine, the number of the modes had been augmented 
to fifteen; but Ptolemy, who appears to have favoured 
the muſical, reduces them to ſeven : of thefe ſeven, ac- 
cording to the direction furniſhed by Bacchius, p. 12. 


ed. Meibom. it appears, that the Mixolydian was the | 


moſt acute; the Lydian graver by a ſemitone; the 


Phrygian graver than the Lydian by a tone; the Dorian 


graver than the Phrygian by a tone; the Hypolidian 
graver than the Dorian by a ſemitone; the Hypophry- 


gian graver than the Hypolydian by a tone; and the| 


Hypodorian graver than the Hypophrygian by a tone. 
Now as the Guidonian ſcale, in uſe among the moderns, 
anſwers to the ſyſtem of the ancients, in its natural ſitu- 
ation, which was in the Dorian mode, and our A la mi re, 
conſequently, anſwers to the pitch of the Dorian meſe: 
we have a plain direction for finding the abſolute pitch 
of the meſes, for all the ſeven'in our modern notes, and 
they will be found to ſtand thus: | 7 


Mixolydian meſe in 4 
Lydian in c ſharp 
Phrygian in " RE 
Dorian in a 
Hypolydian in g ſhar 
Hypophrygian in Fhhars 
Hypodorian in "Eg 


But to underſtand this doQtrine as delivered by the an- 
cients, it will be neceſſary alſo to examine how the 
meſes of the ſeven modes were ſtationed upon the lyre. 
The lyre, after its laſt enlargements, conſiſted of fifteen 
ſtrings, which took in the compaſs of a diſ-diapaſon, or 
double octave. Theſe ſtrings were called by the ſame 
names as the fifteen ſounds of the ſyſtem ; and, when 
tuned for the Dorian mode, correſponded exactly with 
them. In this mode the meſe of the ſyſtem was placed 
in the meſe of the lyre; but in every one of the reſt, it 
was applied to a different ſtring, and every ſound of the 
ſyſtem tranſpoſed: accordingly. Hence aroſe the diſtine- 
tion between a ſound in power, and a found in poſition 


for when the ſyſtem was tranſpoſed from the Dorian to | 
any other mode, e. gr. to the Phrygian, the meſe of the 


lyre, though {till meſe in poſition, acquired in this caſe 


Again, if the efſential | 


the power of the lichanos meſon 


| ſerve the relations of the ſyſtem z but, 


names, when ſpoken o 


ſeven in number; and had the denominations of M 


mode; and the muſical dire | 
to take the ſpecies of diapaſon; therefore, by combining 


MOD 


; and the 
of the lyre, though till parameſe in r 


e 
the power of the meſe. In theſe manps dinge cre? 
more of the ſtrings always required new tunings, to pre- 
5 8 s of the notwithſtanding 
this alteration of their 4s they retained their al 
| of in reſpeC to their poſitions 

only; for the name implied not any particular pitch of 
the ſtring z but only its place upon the lyre, in the nu. 
merical order, reckoning the proſlambanomenos for the 
firſt. The places of the meſe for theſe ſeven 


the lyre, are ſettled by Ptolemy. as follows: PT erm 
Mixolydian Paranetediexcurmencs”” I 
Lydian | Trietediezeu gmenon 10 
Phrygian 5 Parameſe | 

Dorian % Meſe in 4 Meſe | 9 1 5 
Hypolydian Lichanos Meſon 7 
Hypophrygian Parhypate Meſon 6. 


Hypodorian (Hypate Meſon 5 
on the other hand, the muſical doctrine taught, that the 
difference between one mode and another conſiſted in the 
manner of dividing an octave, or in the different ſpecies 
of diapaſon. Theſe were, as we have already obſerved, 
dian, Lydian, Phrygian, Dorian, Hypolydian, ul 
phrygian, and Hypodorian. See D1ay asoxn. | 

Theſe ſpecies, as they ſtand in the ſyitem, are with re. 
ſpect to acuteneſs and gravity, in the inverted order of 


the ſeven modes as ſettled by the harmonic docttine. 


According to the Guidonian ſcale, and preſerving the 
natural notes, they will ſtand in the manner repreſented 
under DIAPASON. | | 


The order of the intervals of which each ſpecies is com- 


poled, proceeding in each from grave to acute, will be 
as follows: 358 | 
Mixolydian. Semitone, tone, tone, ſemitone, tone, tone, 
tone. . : k 
Lydian. Tone, tone, ſemitone, tone, tone, tone, ſemi- 
tone e | | | 
Phrygian. Tone, ſemitone, tone, tone, tone, ſemitone, 
tne. . 1 | nn | 
Dorian. Semitone, tone, tone, tone, ſemitone, tone, 
tone. | | ; | 


Hypolydian. Tone, tone, tone, ſemitone, tone, tone, 
ſemitone. | „„ | 


Hypophrygian. Tone, tone, ſemitone, tone, tone, ſemi- 
tone, tone. | | 


Hypodorian. Tone, ſemitone, tone, tone, ſemitone, 


The ancients had another method of explaining the ſpe- 


cies of diapaſon, by the poſition of the diazeuctic tone, 
or interval from meſe to parameſe. In the mixolydian 


ſpecies, the diazeuCtic tone was the firſt interval rekon- 


ing from acute to grave; in the Lydian, it was the 
ſecond; in the Phrygian, the third; in the Dorian, the 


fourth; in the Hypolydian, the fifth; in the Hypophry- | 


gain, the ſixth ; and in the Hypodorian, the laſt. 


In order to reconcile the two doctrines already illuſ- 
trated, it is obſerved, by fir Francis Stiles, that the har- 


monic doctrine ſhews the pitch of the ſyſtem for each 
Qs in what part of the ſyſtem 


theſe two direCtions, we obtain the following canon for 
obtaining any mode required: ** firſt pitch the ſyſtemfor the 
mode, as directed by the harmonic doctrine ; then ſclect 
6“ from it the diapaſon, directed by the muſical, and 


_ © we have the characteric ſpecies of the mode in its true 


« pitch.” The - annexed diagram of the ſeven ſpecies 
ſhews at what pitch of the Guidonian ſcale each ſound 
of the diapaſon is brought out by the canon for cach of 
the ſeven modes. The reſult of the canon, ſeen in the 
conſtruction of the diagram, is, in all teſpects, conform- 
able to the principles of both doctrines; e. g. in the 
Dorian, the meſe is placed in A la mi re, and the reſt of the 
ſounds exhibited, in that diapaſon, are placed at the pro- 
per diſtances, for preſerving the order of the ſyſtem, as 
required by the harmonic doctrine. It is alſo ſeen, that 


the diapaſon ſelected lies between the hypate meſon and 


nete diazeugmenon z that the ſemitones are the firſt in- 
terval in the grave, and the third in the acute; and that 
the diazeuQtic tone is in the fourth interval, reckoning 
from the acute, &c. all which circumſtances were te- 
quired by the muſical doctrine for this made; and all the 
circumſtances required by each doctrine will be found to 
obtain the reſt of the mgdes. | 


D1iAaGRAV 


M O D 


Mx OD 


Diacran of the Species of Diapaſon in the Seven Modes admitted by Ptolemy. 


WY? 


The fame author has explained at large the * har- 
monic modes rejected by Ptolemy, and his reafons for | 


excluding them. He has alſo traced the origin of the 
two doctrines of which a ſummary has been already 
given: theſe were blended by the followers of Ariſtoxe- 
nus; but the muſical doctrine appears to be the moſt 
ancient, and may be probably referred to the age of Py- 
thagorasz and the harmonic to the age of Alexander the 
Great. See Mus1c. But for a farther view of this ſub- 
ject of ancient modes, we muſt refer the curious reader 
to the Philoſ. Tranſ. «bi ſupra. 


Muſic was conſiderably improved in the eleventh cen- 
tury, by Guido Aretinus, who, among other innovations, | 


reſormed the doctrine of modes. It is true, they were 
till defined by the ſpecies of the oCtave, in Ptolemy's 
manner; and their number was fixed to ſeven ; but 
afterwards taking occaſion to conſider the harmonical 
and arithmetical diviſions of the oftave, whereby it re- 
ſolves into a fourth above a fifth, or a fifth above a 
fourth, they hence conſtitute twelve modes, making of 


tach octave two different modes, according to this different 


Vox. III. Ne 230. 


— 


be divided both ways, there are but twelve modes. Of 
| theſe, ſuch as were divided harmonically, that is, with 
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See IN TER VAL. diviſion: but becauſe there are two of them that cannot 


the fifths loweſt (which were ſix), were called authentic ; 
and the other fix, which had the fifths higheſt, were 


called plagal mdes. 


Plagal Authentic 


8re ge 


See the ſcheme annexed. 


To theſe modes they gave the 
names of the ancient Greek tones, 
as Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian : 
but the ſeveral authors differ in the 
application and order of theſe 


names: ſo that we are ſtill in great 


meaſure at a loſs to know what 
they meant by thoſe diſtinctions, 
and what their real uſe was. The 
beſt account we can give was this: 
they conſidered that an octave, 
which wants a fourth or fifth, is 
imperfect ; theſe being the con- 


cords next to octave, the ſong ought to touch thoſe chords 
moſt frequently and remarkably ; and becauſe their con- 
cord is different, which makes the melody different, they 
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eſtabliſhed by this two: modes in every natural octave that 
had a true fourth and fifth: then, if the ong was carried 
as far as this octave above, it was called a perfect mode; 
if leſs, as to the fourth or fifth, it was called imperfed7'; 
if it moved both above and below, it was called a miæt 
mode Thus it is that ſome authors ſpeak about theſe modes. | 
Others, conſidering how indiſpenſable a chord the fifth is 
in every mode, took for the final, or key-note, in the arith- | 


-_ 


metically divided octaves, not the loweſt chord of that | 
octave, but that very fourth. The only difference then 
in this method between the authentic and plagal modes is 
that the authentic goes above its final to the octave; the 
other aſ-ends a fifth, and defcends a fourth ; which will 
indeed be attended with different effects; but the mode 
is efſentially the ſame, having the ſame final to which all 
the notes refer. | | 
e are now to conſider wherein the modes of one ſpecies, | 
as authentic or plagal, differ among themſelves: this muſt 
either be by their ſtanding higher or lower in the ſcale, 
i. e. by the different tenſion of the whole octave, or ra- 
ther by the different ſubdivifions of the octave into its 
concinnous degrees: there can be no other. We are to 
conſider then, whether theſe differences are ſufficient to 
produce ſuch very different effects as are aſcribed to the | 
feveral modes; for inſtance, that the one produces mirth, 
another ſadneſs, that a third is proper for religion, a | 
fourth for love, &c. That theſe effects are owing mere- 
ly to the conſtitution of the octave, ſcarce any body will 
aſſirm. The differences in the conftitution will, indeed, 
have ſome influence; but it will be ſo little, as by that the 
various combinations of other cauſes, one of theſe mode, 
may be uſed to different purpoſes. The greateſt diffe- 
rence is that of thoſe octaves which have the third /, or 
third g, making what on other occaſions we call the /harp 
and flat key. 
However, if the modes depend upon the 
how can they be more than ſeven ? 
ſtinction between authentic and plagal, we have already 
obſerved, that it is imaginary with reſpect to any effential 
difference conſtituted thereby in the kind of the melody; 
for though the carrying the fong above or below the final, 
may have different effects, yet this is to be aſcribed to 
other caufes befides the conſtitution of the octaves. It 
is particularly obſervable, that thoſe authors, who give 
us examples in actual compoiition of the twelve modes, | 
frequently take in the artificial notes x and b, to perfect 


f pecies of octaves, 


the melody of their key; and by this means depart from 


the conſtitution of the octave, as it ſtands fixed in the 
natural ſyſtem. There is nothing certain or confiſtent, 
therefore, in their way of ſpeaking; but the modes are 
all really reducible to two, viz. the ſharp and flat; the 
other differences reſpecting only 
where the fundamental is taken. : 
The ancient modes, belides their general dieiſion into 
authentic and plagal, had alfo their reſpective names 
from the ſeveral Greek provinces where they are ſup- | 
| poſed to have been invented. Originally indeed there 
were but three, viz. Doric, Lydian, and Phrygian: 
which were particularly called tanes, becauſe at a tone's 
diſtance from one another. The reſt were added after- 
wards, and were fome of them named from the relations 


they bore to the former, particularly the Hypo-doric, as | 


being below the Doric. 
article. See SINGING. | Es 
The Doric MoDE was a mixture of gravity and mirth, 
invented by Thamyras of Thrace. „ 
The Phrygian Mop was adapted to the kindling of rage; 
and was invented by Marſyas the Phrygian. 


See the preceding part of this 


The Lydian MoDE was proper for amorous or funeral | 
ſongs; and was invented, according to Pliny, by Amphion. | 
The Mixolydian was invented by Sappho. The Aolic, 


Tonic, and Hypo-doric by Philoxenus. And the Hypeo- 
Hdian by Polymneſtes. See Doric, &c. 
Beſides theſe moges of tune, old authors have alſo intro- 
duced modes of time, or meaſures of notes. Theſe at firſt 
were diſtinguiſhed into greater and leſs, and each of theſe 
again into perfect and imperfe&t. But afterwards they 
reduced all into four modes, which included the whole 
buſineſs of time. As theſe modes are now diſuſed, they 
are hardly worth the reciting. 
The common mode now in uſe is much more fimple and 
natural than any of theſe; the proportion, which in 
their's varied, being in our's fixed; viz. 2:1. A large 
equal to two longs: a long to two breves; a breve to two 


ſemibreves, &c. proceeding in the ſame proportion to the | 
And if on fome occaſions the pro- 
portion of 3: 1 betwixt two ſucceffive notes is required, | 


Jaſt or loweſt notes. 


it is eaGly expreſſed by annexipg a point (.). 
The ancients had likewiſe their modi melipeie, of which 
Ariſtides names theſe ; dithyrambic, nomic, and tragic : 

which are called modes, from their expreſſing the ſeveral 

motions and affections of the mind. e 


MODEL, an ori 


MovbEr is particularly 


And as to the di- 


4 


the place of the ſcale | 


N 0 A 
7 - #5 
9 4 * * . 


inal, or pattern. propoſed for al 5 
copy or PRES * ie | any one to 


St. Paul's church is faid to built after the model of St. 


Peter's at Rome. | 
rly ufed in building for an artificial 
tern, made of wood, ſtone, plafterz oe 
with all its parts and proportions;, in order 
conducting and a ſome great work 
an idea of the effect it will have im large. 
In all great buildings it is much the ſureſt way to make 
a model in relievs+ and not to truſt to a bare deſign, or 
dranght, There are alſo models for the building of ſhips 
er and * extraordinary ſtair-caſes, &. g 
ODEL, in Painting and Sculpture; is any thin 
to be imitated. Aud A 7 1. 1 
Hence, in the academies, they give the term model to x 
naked man, diſpoſed in ſeveral poſtures, to give an op- 
portunity to the ſcholars to deſignhim in various views 
and attitudes, EY | 
The ſculptors have little models of clay or wax to aſſiſt 
them in their deſigns of others that are larger, in mar- 
ve, & c. and to judge of the attitude ant correctneſs of 
a figure. | | 2 | 
Statuaries likewiſe give the name model to certain figures 
of clay or wax, which are but juſt faſtfivned, to ſerve by 
way of guide for the making of larger, whether of 
_ marble or other matter, Le Wh | 
MODERATA, miſericordia, in Law, a writ that lies for 
bim who is amerced in a court-baron or other court, not 
of record, for any tranſgreffion beyond the quality or 
quantity of the off:nce. It is directed to the lord of the 
court, or his bailiff, commanding them to take a moderate 
amer cement of the party. This writ is founded upon 
Magna Charta, ER 8 
If a man be amerced in a court- baron on prefentment by 
the jury, where he did not any treſpaſs, he ſhall not 
have this writ, unſefs the amercement be exceſſive and 
\ outrageous: and if the fteward of the court, of his own 
head, will amerce any tenant or other perſon without cauſe, 
the party ought not to ſue for this writ of mederata mi- 
ſericerdia if he be diſtrained for that amercement; but 
he ſhall have action of treſpaſs. New Nat. Br. 167. 
When the amercement which is ſet on # perfor; is affeered 
by his peers, this writ of mederata miſericordia doth not 
lie; for then it is according to the ſtatute 10 Edw. II. 
MODERATION, in Ethics, is a virtue conſiſting in the 
proper government of our appetites, paſſions, and pur- 
ſuits, with reſpect to honours, riches, and pleaſures; and 
in this ſenſe it is ſynonymous with TEMPERANCE: it is 
alſo often uſed to denote crandoxr. | 
MODERATOR, in the Schools, the perſon who preſides 
at a diſpute, or in a public aſſembly, bs 
Such a doctor was the moderator, that is, the preſident, 
at ſuch a diſputation, in ſuch an affembly, &c. 5 
MoDERATOR-7ing, in Anatimy, is uſed by Valſalva for 
that ring which the muſcles of the eye make round the 
optic nerve, at the bottom of the orbit. He alledges, 
that the exterior fibres of theſe muſcles: which riſe from 
the nerve, muſt ſhorten it when they contract, and when 
the interior fibres act they muſt compreſs it; ſo that theſe 
different fibres of the muſcles affect the nervous fluid 
here very differently, . 
Valſalva alſo deſcribes ſuch another ring made round the 
motory nerves of the eye; but acknowledges, that it is 
neither ſo remarkable nor diſtinct as the former. Med. 
Eſſ. Edin. Abr. vol. ii. p. 410. 
MODERN, ſomething new, or of our time. 
to what is antique, or ancient. | 
Medern authors, according to Naude, are all thoſe who 
have written ſince Boethius: the modern philoſophy com- 
mences with Galileo: and the modern aſtronomy with 
Copernicus. 
Mop RN medals are reckoned all thoſe that have been ſtruck 
within theſe three hundred years. See MEDAL. 
MoDERN, in Architecture, is improperly applied to the pre- 
ſenr, or Italian manner of building; as being according 
to the rules of the antique. Nor is the term lets abuſed 
when attributed to architecture purely Gothic. 
Modern architefure, in propriety, is only applicable to 
that which partakes partly of the antique, retaining ſome- 
what of its delicacy and folidity ; and partly of the Go- 
thic, hence it borrows members and ornaments, without 
| proportion or judgment. OS 5 
MoDERN nie, muſica moderna, may be divided into two 
parts: firſt, antiquo- moderna, which is generally a ſerious 
ſort of muſie, conſiſting of many parts; and which has 
been in ufe from Guido's time to the beginning of the 
laſt century. Secondly, the modern, which has been uſed 
in this and the laſt century: it is very different from the 
antigua moderna, being briſker, lighter, gayer, and more 
ſprightly. | 


pat- 
matter, 

or the better 
, and to give 


In oppoſition. 


s ſometimes uſed to denote HU- 


| 


MODESTY, in Etbics, f 
| MEILITY3 


2 


M OD 


art try; and ſometimes to expreſs chaſſity or purity of 


ſentiment and manners. 


| MODIFICATION, in Phil:ſophy, that which modifies a | 


thing; that is, gives it this or that manner of being. 
Quantity and quality are accidents which modify all 
3 to Spinoza's ſyſtem, all the beings that com- 

oſe the univerſe are only fo many different modification, 
of one and the ſame ſubſtance. And the different ar. | 
rangement and ſituation of their parts, make all the dif- 
ference between them. 


MODIFICATIVE;, ſomething that modifies, or gives a thing | 


a certain manner of being. 


Father Buffer eſtabliſhes a new part of ſpeech which he 


calls modificative. Nouns and verbs, he obſerves, are | 
ſuſceptible of divers circumſtances or mod:fications : in | 


the phraſe, zeal als, we have a noun and verb, without 
any modification 3 but in that, zeal without diſcretion ati, 
raſhly, the noun and verb are each attended with a modi- 
lation or circumſtance. | 
The Jaſt kind: of: words, which ſerve to modify nouns and 
verbs, ſince they bave no general name in the common 
graminars, he chooſes to call modiſtcatives: which include 
what grammatians commonly call adverb, conjunction, and 
prepofition. N 


MODILLIONS, from the Italian modiglione, a little meaſure, | 


in Architecture, ornaments in the corniche of the Tonic, 


Corinthian, and Compoſite columns. See Tab. Archit. 


20. 


Tae modillions are little inverted conſoles, or brackets, in | 
form of an 8, under the ſoffit of the corniche ſeeming | 


N 
to ſupport the projecture in the larmier: though in rea- 


lity they are no more than ornaments. 


The mediliion is ſometimes alſo called mutule; though | 
cuſtom has introduced a little difference between the idea | 


of a modillion, and a mutule; the mutule being peculiar 
to the Doric order, and the modii/zon to the higher orders, 


The modillions ought always to be placed over the middle | 


of the column. They are particularly affected in the 
Corinthian order, where they are uſually enriched with 
ſculpture. Their proportions muſt be ſo adjuſted, as to 
produce a regularity in tae parts of the ſoffit. 

The intermodillions, 1. e. the diſtances between them, 


depend on the intercolumniations, which require the | 
modiilions to be made ot a certain length and breadth, | 


in order to render the intervals perfect ſquares, which 
are always found to have better effect than parallelo- 
grams. To this it mult be added, that in adjuſting the 
modillion, care ſhould be taken, that they have ſuch a 
proportion, as that when the orders are placed over one 
another, here be the ſame number in the upper order as in 


the lower, and that they fall perpendicularly over each | 


other. 

Modillions are alſo uſed under the corniſhes of pediments ; 

though Vitruvius obſerves, that they were not allowed of 
in his time; in regard mod:'lions were intended to repre- 


Tent the ends of rafters, which could not be ſuppoſed to | 


be found in a pediment. 


Some will have the modillions of a pediment to repreſent | 


13 and thoſe at the caves to repreſent rafters. 


aviler rather takas them for a kind of inverted conſoles | 


or corbels. | | | 
In the Corinthian order it is uſual to have a leaf which 


takes up the whole breadth, and almoſt the whole length | 


of the medi/lions ; but Le Clerc is of opinion that they 
would be more graceful if this leaf were leſs, both in 
length and breadth. The leaf ought likewiſe to be of 


the ſame kind with thoſe which make the ornament of 
the capital. 


MODIOLIL, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome au- | 


thors to the trochitæ or ſingle joints of the rays of the 
petrified magellanic ſtar-fiſh, which when connected in 
numbers together, form that foſſil called ENTROCHUSs. 
Others have alſo uſed this word modiolus to exprels the 
compound body, or entrochus itſelf. Though the general 
form of the trochitz be thin and flat, yet they are ſome- 


times found conſidetably thick; and though the entrochi | 


or compound modioli are uſually ſo many cylinders of 
equal diameter in all parts, yet there are ſometimes found 
fuch as are thick in the middle, and thence gradually taper 
to each end; ſome alſo are compoſed of joints, each of 
this form; theſe differ very greatly from the common 
kind, and inſtead of conſiſting of a number of little 
wheels, are made up of a ſeries of little barrels, joined, 
as it were, end to end. | | 
MODIOLUS, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, the ſame with AN A- 
._BAPTISTON, and TREFANUM. | | 


DIUS, in Antiquity, a kind of dry MEASURE in uſe | 
among the Romans for ſeveral ſorts of grain. 


e modius Contained thirty-two heminæ, or ſixteen ſex- 
or 5 of the amphora; amounting to an Engliſh 


taries; 
peck. 


conducted with propriety. | 
As to the manner in which the modulation from one key 


N OD 


MODIRA haniram, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 


thors to the tree whoſe wood is the /iznum colubrinum, of 
ſnake-wood of the ſhops. bat. | WR, 


MODO & forma, in Law, a phraſe uſed in proceſſes and 


pleadings, whereby the defendant abſolutely denies, the 


thing charged on him by the plaintiff, modo & forma de- 


clarata, in the manner and form ſet forth, 


The civilians in the like ſenſe ſay, negat allegata, prout 
allegantur, eſſe vera. | 


MODULATION, in Muſic, is the art of keeping in, and, 


on occaſion, changing, the mode or key; and returning 
to it again; without offence to the ear, 

Under this term it comprehended the regular progreſſion 
of the ſeveral parts through the ſounds that are in the har- 
mony of any parricular key, as well as the proceeding 
naturally and regularly from one key to another. 

The rules of modulation in the firſt fenſe belong to har- 
mony and melody. We ſhall here only add a word with 
regard to the rules of modulation in the latter ſenſe, 


As every piece muſt have a principal key; and fince the 


variety, ſo neceſſary in muſic to pleaſe and entertain, for- 
bid the being confined to one key; and that therefore it is 
not only allowable, but neceſſary, to modulate into, and 
make cadences on ſeveral other keys, having a relation 


and connection with the principal key: it muſt be conſi- 
dered what it is that conſtitutes a connexion between the 


harmony of one key, and that of another, that it may be 
hence determined into what keys the harmony may be 


to another is to be performed, ſo that the tranſition may 
be eaſy and natural, it is not eaſy to fix any preciſe rules; 
for though it is chiefly performed by the help of the 


ſeventh g of the key, into which the harmony is to be 
changed, whether it be flat or ſharp ; yet the manner of 
doing it is ſo various and extenſive, that no rules can 
eaſily circumſcribe it. A general notion of it may be 
_ conceived under the following terms. - : 


The ſeventh g in either flat or ſharp key is the third g to 
the fifth Fot the key, by which the cadence in the key 


is chiefly performed ; and by being only a ſemitone under 


the key, is thereby the moſt proper note to lead into it, 
which it does in the moſt natural manner imaginable : 
inſomuch that the ſevench g is never heard in any of the 
parts, but the ear expects the key ſhould ſucceed it: for 
whether it be uſed as a third, or as a ſixth, it always 
affects us with fo imperſeCt a ſenſation, that we naturally 
expect ſomething more perfect to follow, which cannot 
be more ealily and ſmoothly accompliſhed than by the 


ſmall interval of a ſemitone, to paſs into the perfect har- 


mony of the key, Hence it is, that the tranſition into 


one key is the beſt effected by introducing its ſeventh g, 
which ſo naturally leads to it. | 


MODULE, in A chiteure, a certain meaſure taken at 


pleaſure, for regulating the proportions of columns, and 
the ſymmetry or diſtribution of the whole building. 
Architects uſually chooſe the diameter or ſemidiameter 


of the bottom of the column for their module; and this. 


they ſubdivide into parts or minutes. 


Vignola divides bis module, which is a ſemidiameter, into 
twelve parts, for the Tuſcan and Doric; and into eighteen, 


for the other orders. | 
The module of Palladio, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Deſgo- 


detz, Le Clerc, &c. which is alſo the ſemidiameter, is 

divided into thirty parts, or minutes, in all the orders. 
Some divide the whole height of the column into twenty 
parts for the Doric, twenty-two and a half for the lonic, 


twenty five for the Roman, &c. and one of theſe parts they 


make a medute, to regulate the reſt of the building by. 


There are two ways of determining the meaſures or pro- 


portions of buildings: the firſt by a fixed ſtandard mea» 


ſure, which is uſually the diameter of the lower part of 


the column, called a medule, ſubdivided into ſixty parts, 
called minutes. In the ſecond there are no minutes, nor 


any certain and ſtated diviſion of the module; but it is 
divided oceaſionally into as many parts as are judged ne- 
ceſſary. Thus, the height of the Attic baſe, which is 
half the module, is divided either into three, to have the 


height of the plinth ; or into ſour, for that of the greater 


torus ; or into ſix, fot that of the leſſer. — 

Both theſe manners have been practiſed by the ancient as 
well as the modern architects; but the ſecond, which was 
that chiefly uſed among the ancients, is in the opinion of 
Percault preferable. | 5 

As Vitruvius, in the Doric order, has leſſened his module 
which in the other orders is the diameter of the lower 
part of the column, and has reduced that great m:dule to 


a mean one, which is a ſemidiameter ; M. Perrault re- 


duces the module to a third part for the ſame reaſon, viz. 
to determine the ſeveral meaſures without a fraction. 
For in the Doric order, belide that the height of the 
baſe, as in the other orders, is determined by one of 


theſe 
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theſe mean modules; the ſame module gives likewiſe the 
heights of the capital, architrave, triglyphs, and metopes. 
But our little module, taken from the third of the dia- 
meter of the lower part of the column, has ufes much | 
more extenſive ; for, by this, the heights of pedeſtals, of | 
columns, and entablatures, in all orders, are determined 
without a fraction. | | 3 
As then the great module or diameter of the column, has 
ſixty minutes; and the mean module, or half the dia- 
meter, thirty minutes; our little module has twenty. See 
CoLUMN. | I 
MODUS decimandi is when a parcel of land, a ſum of money, 
or a yearly penſion, belongs to the parſon, either by com- 
poſition or cuſtom, time out of mind, in ſatisfaction for | 
tithes in kind, 
This is ſometimes a pecuniary compenſation, as two 
pence an acre for the tithe of land; ſometimes it is a com- 
penſation in work and labour, as that the parſon {hall 
have only the twelfth cock of hay, and not the tenth, in 
conſideration of the owner's making it for him: ſometimes 
in lieu of a large quantity of crude or imperfect tithe, the 
parſon ſhall have a leſs quantity, when arrived to greater | 
maturity, as a couple of fowls inſtead of tithe eggs, &c. | 
In ſhort, any means whereby the general law of tithing | 
is altered, and a new method of taking tithes is intro- 
duced, is called a modus decimandi, or ſpecial manner of 
tithing. In order to make a good and ſufficient modus 
the ſollowing rules muſt be obſerved: _ 
1. It muſt be certain and invariable. 2. The thing, given 
in lieu of tithes, muſt be beneficial to the parſon, and not 
for the emolument of third perfons only. 3. It mult be 
ſomerhing different from the thing compounded for. 
4. One cannot be diſcharged from payment of one 
ſpecies of tithe, by paying a modus for another, 5. The 
recompence muſt be in its own nature as durable as the 
| tithes diſcharged by it; i. e. an inheritance certain. 6. | 
The modus muſt not be too large, which in law is called 
a fapk modus. In theſe caſes of preſcriptive or cuſtomary | 
moduſes, the law ſuppoſes an original real compoſitin to 
| have been regularly made, which being loſt by length of 
time, the immemorial uſage is admitted as evidence to 
ſhew that it did once exiſt, and that from thence ſuch 
uſage was derived. Now time of memory hath been long | 
aſcertained by the law, to commence from the reign of 
Richard I. and any cuſtom may be deſtroyed by evidence | 
of its non-exiſtence in any part of the long period from 
bis days to the preſent. Blackſt, Com. b. ii. p. 30. 
MOED A. See Moipors. . | 1 
MOEHRINGIA, mountain chick-word, in Botany, the name 
of a genus of plants of the ofandria digyma claſs, de- 
ſeribed by Linnzus ; the characters of which are theſe: 


— CET a... 


the perianthium ſtands expanded, and is compoſed of | 


four leaves, of a lanceolated figure; the flower is compoſed 
of four petals of an oval figure not indented at the ends, 
and ſmaller than the ſegments of the cup; the ſtamina are 
eight capillary filaments; the antherz are ſimple ; the | 
germen of the 2 is globoſe; the ſtyles are two, they 
are erect and of the length of the ſtamina; the ſtigmata 
are ſimple; the fruit is a globoſe capſule, compoſed oſ 
four valves, but having only one cell in which are ſeveral 
ſeeds, convex on one ſide and angular on the other. There 

is only one ſpecies. 
MOERD A. See MurRDER. | | | 
MOFFAT Waters. See Moffat WATERS. 


MOGORIN, in Botany, a name given by the Portugueſe 


much ſweeter z one ſingle flower filling a whole houſe 


with its odoriferous effluvia. On this account the Chineſe |} 
put a high value upon it, and carefully defend the ſhrub |. 
it grows on from the inclemency of the winter, by covering | 


it with vaſes provided on purpoſe. | 
MOHAIR, in Commerce, the hair of a kind of Go Ar, fre- 
quent about Angora in Turkey; the inhabitants of which 
city are all employed in the manufacture of camblets 
made of this hair. | 
Some give the name mobair to the camblets or ſtuffs made 
of this hair: of theſe there are two kinds; the one 


ſmooth and plain; the other watered like tabbies: the 


difference between the two only conſiſts in this, that the 
latter is calendered, the other not. There are alſo mo- 
hairs both plain and watered, whoſe woof is of wool, 
cotton, or thread. 2 


MonaiR, unwatered, pays 6 234, per yard on importation, 


and draws back, on exportation, G48, d. The watered 
ſort pays on importation 117884. per yard, and draws 


back, on exportation 10 5 And that made of half 


hair, half ſilk, pays on importation 27. 1072 
and draws back, on expotration 2s. 74d. 
Mon aiR-/Hell, in Natural Hiſtory, See More, 


3d. per yard, 


MOHAWRS corn, in Botany, a name given by the In lng 


Monawks. | | 
MOIDORE, MoEDoRE, or MotDa, a gold coin, ſtruck 


MOIETY, Mr vpitTaAs, the half of any thing. Gy 


to an Indian or Chineſe flower, growing on a ſmall ſhrub. | 
It is of a wonderful white colour, and not unlike the gin- | 
feng, only that it abounds more with leaves, and ſmells | 


| M Ol 


to a peculiar ſort of the Maize, or Indian corn, It ; 
molt frequent in the more northerly parts of Amerie: 
The general time of ſowing the maize in Virginia and 
other places, is in the end of April; but this mehawt king 
need not be ſown before June, and yet wiil come well 
to maturity before the winter. The ſtalks of this kind 
are ſhorter than thoſe of the common fort, The ears 
Alſo are ſhorter and grow nearer the ground, and the corn 
is generally of various colours, Phil. Tranſ. No 142. 

See Moc. | 


and current in Portugal. 

The meidore and its diviſions, are reckoned by the ree, and 
being numbered on the coin, the value of each piece is 
thus readily known. Thus that marked | 


| 1 
four millrees 4000 | 32.93 6 
| 2000 | 0:12:65 | Engin 
= worth 0 o: 5 2 0 Wd 
500 922 3841 


8 | 
The mo:dore is properly the Portugveſe pi/{cle. 
There are al ſodoppio- moedas, or double moidores, or piſtoles, 
and demi-piſtoles. 


MOILON, is a name given by the French to a kind of ſtone, 
that forms the upper cruſt and lies round the free ſtone in 
moſt quarries. It is an excellent ſubſtance for formins 
the body of fluxes or ſoft enamel, | 4 
MOINEAU, in Fortification, is a flat baſtion raiſed before 
a curtin when it is too long, and the baſtions of the angles 
too remote to be able to defend one another, 
Sometimes the moineau is joined to the curtin, and ſome- 
times it is divided from it by a mote. Here muſqueteers 
ate placed, to fire each way. | | 
MOIRE, in Conchylio/ogy, the mohair-ſhell, a name given 
by the French virtuoſi to a peculiar ſpecies of vol br, 
which ſeems of a cloſely and finely reticulated texture: 
and reſembles on the ſurface a piece of mohair, or a very 
cloſe ſilk-worm's web. - 
OISTURE. See HumipiTyY, 
The moi/ture of the air bas conſiderable effects on the hu- 
man body. For the quanriiy and quality of the food, and 
the proportion of the meat to the drink, being given, the 
weight of a human body is leſs, and conſequently its 
diſcharges greater in dry weather than in wet weather; 
which may be thus accounted for: the moiflure of the air 
moiſtens the fibres of the ſkin, and leſſens perſpiration, by 
leſſening their vibratory motion. When perſpiration is 
thus leſſened by the morure of the air, urine, indeed, is 
by degrees increaſed, but not equally. See Dr. Bryan 
Robinſon's Dill. on the Food and Diſcharges of the Hu- 
man Bodies, p. 68, ſeq. 5 | 
Hence we learn, that to keep'a body of the ſame weight 
in wet weather as in dry, either the quantity of food muſt 
be leſſened, or the proportion of the meat to the drink 
increaſed ; and both theſe may be done by leſſening the 
drink, without making any change in the meat. 
The inſtrument uſed for determining the degree of 
moiſture in the air, is called an HYGROMETER, vince 
the printing of that article, Mr. Coventry, of Southwark, 
has furniſhed the editor with an account of his new hy- 
grometer, the conſtruction of which is as follows: take 
two ſheets of fine tiſſue paper, ſuch as is uſed by batters 
and watch-makers, and fometimes called lawn-paper, 
each ſheet of which generally weighs about twenty-ſeven 
grains. Let the moiſture be thoroughly evaporated by 
the fire, without ſcorching the paper ; till after repeated 
trials it is brought to its drieſt ſtate : in this ſtate cut 
each ſheet till it weighs exactly twenty-five grains. Theſe | 
ſheets, thus prepared, ſhould be kept in a box or drawer 
with a quantity of the ſame paper deſigned for uſe; and 
they will always ſerve for determining the proper weight 
of any quantity of paper for other bygrometers. 113 
paper hung in any place, and kept free from duſt, and 
weighed with a nice pair of ſcales will ſerve to exhibit 
the moiſture of the air, by its increaſe of weight above 
fifty-grains. But to avoid the trouble of weighing, Mr. 
Coventry prepared an eee of it in the follow- 
ing manner. A, Tab. III. Pneumatics, fig 49. ee 
a pillar ſupporting the beam BB, to one end of which are 
ſuſpended fifty grains of paper D, cut round, and thread- 
ed on a filk ſlring, with a ſmall glafs bead between the 
ſheets, for the freer admiſſion of the air: at the other 
end of the beam is a braſs weight E, to counterbalance 
the weight of the paper and its appendages. At the 
bottom there is an ivory ſcale F F, of twelve prime 4 
viſions, apſwering to twelve grains of moiſture: cac 
rime diviſion is ſubdivided into ten parts, making in the 
whole one hundred and twenty diviſions: on the index 
C is a ſliding weight G, which, with the weight Eon the 
beam, ſerves to adjuſt the inſtrument ; ſo that twelve 


M 


b 
, 
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grains ſhall make the index juſt traverſe the ſcale of the 
| twelve 


M OI. 


twelve Mviſfions. If the air was fo dry as to leave no 


moiſture in the paper, the index would then point to 0: 
if it contained ſix grains of moiſture, the index would 
oint to ſixty; if twelve grains were in the paper, it would 
int to the moiſt extreme one hundred and twenty: but 
the air has never yet been obſerved ſo moiſt, as to make 
the index point. to the moiſt extreme, nor ſo dry as to 
allow its reaching to the drieſt extreme, even in the hot- 
teſt part of ſummer, by nearly twenty diviſions: whence 
it is inferred that there is in the air a greater quantity of 
moiſture in hot weather than is generally imagined. H 
is an adjuſting ſcrew for fixing the ſtand upright by means 
of the point of a plunibet that hangs behind. This by- 
-romneter, adjuſted, may be made to correſpond with an- 
other, aſcertaincd to the ſame weight at any diſtance: by 
which we might determine the exact difference of the 
ſtate of the air, with reſpect to moiſture, in inland, and 
places near the ſea-ſide. The advantages of this hygro- 
meter are the following: as it is made of the thinneſt 
ſubſtance that can be procured, it is the ſooneſt affected 
with dryneſs or mozfture, and exhibits immediately the 


frit change of the weather: it is not ated upon by heat | 


or cold, cr any other cauſe, as moſt other inſtruments 


of this kind are: it has one datum from which to reckon; | 
viz. the dry extreme, whence all other degrees of moiſture 


may be nicely eſtimated. All bygrometers of this ſort 
will act nearly alike, as thermometers or barometers; and 


may be reduced to a regular ſtandard. Mr. Coventry | 


ſound by this hygrometer, that in clear froſty weather, 
the air contains a very conſiderable degree of morlure : 
for on Jan. 27, 1776, in the morning, being a very hard 
froſt, the thermometer in the houſe 24, and in the open 
air 17 the hygrometer ſtood at ten grains, i e. at the 
diviſion 100: and on the next morning, when a thaw 
came on, it ſtood at 96; which ſhews that there is as 


much moiſture in the air during the froſt, as when we 
perceive it diſſolved in a thaw, He adds, that it is pleafing | 
to obſerve the conſtant motion of this hygrameter : for | 
even in conſtant ſettled weather, it is always in motion, 


ſrom moiſt towards dry, from about eight in the morn— 
ing till about four in the afternoon; and from dry to 


moiſt, from about 4 P. M. to about 8 A. M. In hot 


gloomy weather, the hygrometer is moltly found to ad- 
vance with ſpeed towards moiſt, and ſhews that the air 


at ſuch times retains a great quantity of morffure : and | 


this always forebodes heavy ſhowers. For curious expe- 


riments ſome of theſe hygrometers are made to traverſe | 


the whole ſcale of diviſions for every grain of moiſture 
that is imbibed by the papers. | 

Mo1$TURE radical. See Rapicarl. 

MOLA, in Medicine, Sec MoLE. 


Mor a, in Ichthyology. See SUN-fijh. 


Mor a, in Anatomy, a bone of the knee, called alſo patella, 


rotula, &c. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 23, n. 21. 22. 
MOLAGO cdi, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the plant which produces the common black 

epper. | | 
MOLANGA, in Betany, à name given by ſome authors 
do the plant which produces the common black 1 1 
MOLAR glands, or glandulæ molares, ſo called by Heiſter, 
who liſt, deſcribed them, are two glands ſituated between 
the maſſeter and buccinator, which ſend out ſmall ducts 
perforating the buccinator, and opening into the cavity 
of the mouth, almoſt over againſt the dentes molares. 
— MOLARES, in Anatomy, the grinders; an epithet given to 
the large teeth; as ſerving, like mill-ſtones, to grind the 
food. See Tab. Anat. (O/teol.) fig. 2. lit. f. 
The number of molares is not always the ſame. Some 
perſons have twenty; and others only ſixteen, viz. four 


or five on each ſide of either jaw, They are very large, 


hard, and {trong ; being faſtened into their aveoli or 
tockets by ſeveral roots. | 


* 


their ſize, diſtinguiſhed into ſmall grinders, large grind 
ers, and dentes ſapientiæ, or the teeth of wiſdom, ſo called 


becauſe they ſeldom appear till people are arrived at years 
of diſcretion, 


The bodies of the molares in general are very thick, ſhort, 


and irregularly. cylindrical, or rather with four ſides, a 


little rounded, and terminated by a broad end, more or 
leſs filled with obtuſe points, cur, in ſome meaſure, like 
0 many diamonds. The name of crown is alſo frequently 


given to the bodies of theſe teeth, from ſome ſort of 
reſemblance they are ſuppoſed to have to it. In the two 


ſmall molares, the crown is leſs than in the others, and 
often not ſo large as the bodies of the canini: they have 
utually but two points. In the two large molares, the 
crown has a much greater extent, and the points are 
22 four, or five in number. The fiſth grinder, or den 
4D! 

dan commonly more rounded, and with fewer points, 
1 ze roots of the molares 
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Phe molares have been, according to the difference in 


entiæ, has uſually a crown much like the two former, | 


are long, and more or leſs flat ; | 


in ſome ſingle, in others two, three, or four, and 
ſometimes, but rarely, five in number; ſometimes 
all theſe roots are iltinc, ſometimes they are wholly 
united, and ſometimes they ate united only in part; 
they are generally ſtrait, and at a greater diſtance 
from one another at their extremities than at the crown 
of the tooth. The roots of the ſmall grinders appear 
often ſingle, without being ſo in reality; for in examin- 
ing them narrowly, they are found to have two roots 
united, or foldered together ; and ſometimes all the di- 
ſtinction that appears, is in their having two ſeparate 
points. The great molares have commonly ſeveral roots, 
the firſt three, and the ſecond four; or ſometimes, the 
firſt four, and the ſecond five; but theſe numbers are 
variable. The roots are ſometimes all perſectly diſtin, 
and ſometimes they are partly diſtin, and partly united 
in the ſame tooth in different degrees; and in ſome ſub- 
jects, one or mote of their points are bent outward, in- 
ward, or in other directions; and it is not always that 
more roots are met with in the upper teeth than in the 
lower. The fifth grinder has often but one root, and 
that is ſometimes very ſhort, and ſometimes remarkably 
long. It is common to meet with this tooth in grown 
perſons almoſt wholly hid in its ſocket, and it has, in 
theſe cafes, but a very ſmall opening for it to appear at. 
In all the molares, near the collar, the roots, be they 
ever ſo many, meet and unite into one body. Winſlow's 
Anatomy, p. 43- : 185 
MorL aREs, in the Natxral Hiftory of the Antients, the name 
for the compound mineral bodies we now call PYRIT E, 
and MARCASITES, 6 | | 
MOLASSES. See MoLossEs, 
MOLD. See Movrp. ER! : 
MOLDAVICA, in Botany. See Dr aGon's head. G 
MOLE, talpa, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, makes a 
diſtinct genus of animals, of the order of fere, and claſs 
of mammalia: the characters of which are, that they 


have fix upper fore - teeth, and eight lower; and the firſt 
of the lauiarii is larger, and four ſmaller. Linnzus 


reckons two ſpecies, viz. the European, which has a tail, 
and five toes on its feet, and the Aſiatic or Siberian, 
which has no tail, and three toes on the fore-feet. 


The mole, though a very common animal, is very little 


obſerved by the generality of the world. Its fur is very 
ſhort, ſoft, and thick; its noſe is like that of a hog ; and 
its teeth like thoſe of the mus araneus, being ſingle and 
eminent on the ſides of the upper jaw, and thoſe farther 
within the mouth armed with many points; it has ſcarce 
any neck, its head ſeeming to be ſet between its ſhoulders z 
its legs are very ſhort, its claws very ſharp, and its toes 
five in number on each foot; the inner part or ſole of the 


the human hand; its claws on theſe are more robuſt and 
| ſtrong than on any other animal of its ſize ; the whole 


feet and toes are not placed downward but ſideways, for 


the ſake of the creature's continual employment in digging, 
it being properly a ſubterranean animal; its tail is ſhort, 
and hairy. : | | | 

It has been ſuppoſed by many, that the mole had no eyes; 
and others have athrmed that it had eyes, but that they 


were covered with a membrane; but neither of theſe 


aſſertions are true; the eyes are ſmall, and have apertures 


in the ſkin, through which they may ealily be diſcerned 


by a curious obſerver; and are very black, about the fizz 
of a millet-ſeed, and faſtened to a nerve, _ 


The reaſon they have not been obſerved by the common 


people, is, that they are hid by the fur; but, on blowing 


that away, they always ſhew themſelves ; it has no ears. 


Its ſkin is extremely firm and tou 
ſharp knife to pierce it. | | 
This ſeems the care of nature to defend the creature 
from the cold; and the fineneſs of the fur, that is the 


ſmallneſs of every hair, ſeems proportioned to the ſmall 
pores they had to grow out of. wth woe 


gh, ſo that it requires a 


The hair is uſually black, ſometimes ſpotted with white 


and ſometimes quite white. This animal has an exquiſite 
ſenſe of ſmelling, which direCts it to its food, viz. 
worms, inſects, and roots. It breeds in the ſpring, and 
brings forth four or five young at a time. It'makes its 
neſt of moſs, a little beneath the ſurface of the ground, 
and ſcreams much when taken. Palma chriſti and white 


hellebore, made into a paſte, and laid in their holes, 


deſtroy them. There are no moles in Ireland. See Tab. 
III. Quadrupeds, No 34. A yellowiſh kind of mole inha- 
bits North America. The Siberian moe is of a beautiful 


green and gold colour, variable with the light. Ray and 


Pennant, 

Mok, MorLa, or Mor A carnea, in Medicine, a miſ- ſhapen 
maſs of hard fleſh, ſometimes generated in the womhs of 
women, inſtead of a foetus; called alſo a /alſe conception, 


The Latins give it the name ela, which literally Ggnifies 


mull-/lane, from its reſeryblance to it in form, 
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The mole is the chaos of an embryo; and would have 
grown to an infant, had not the proceſs of conception 
been diſturbed. Though it be without regular bones, 
viſcera, &c. yet the lineaments frequently are not ſo far 
effaced, but that there are ſome remains of a child ; ſome- 
times a hand, and ſometimes a ſoot, have been ſeen; 
and commonly the ſecundines. ; 

It is rate that more than one mole is excluded at a time; 
though Sennertus obſerves there are inſtances of two, 


three, or even more. He adds, that though they uſually 


come alone, yet they have been known to come with a 
foetus, ſometimes before it, and ſometimes after it. 

The mole is diſtinguiſhed from an embryo, in that it has no 
placenta whereby to receive its nouriſhment from the mo- 
ther. Inſtead of that ic grows immediately to the womb, 
and 15 nouriſhed there. | A 
Tt has a kind of vegetative life, and continues growing 
In bulk till the time of excluſion. 
borne in the womb for two or three years. : 

This production is ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome defect or 
indiſpoſition of the ovum, or egg; or, perhaps, from the 
male's ſeed wanting force to penetrate it ſufficiently in 


order to open or expand the parts: or the effect may be 


accounted for by ſuppoſing an ovum to drop into the 
womb, without being impregnated by the ſeed of the 


male: in all which caſes, the egg continuing to grow, 


and yet wanting ſomething neceſſary to organize and form 
it into an embryo, becomes a ſhapeleſs lump. | 


Authors are divided whether or no women ever bring 


forth moles without any intercourſe with men? Some 
ſay there are moles which derive their origin from the 
menſtruous blood detained, coagulated, and hardened ; 


through which the blood and ſpicits have made themſelves 


paſſages, &c. 


'Fhe mole while in the womb, may be diſtinguiſhed from | 


a true conception, by its tremulous palpitating motion; 
by its rolling from fide to fide ; and by the belly's ſwell- 
ing equally every way. The breaſts ſwell as in caſe of a 
juſt embryo; but the humour generated therein is not true 
milk, but a crude matter, formed of the ſuppreſſed menſes. 
To bring the mole out of the womb, bleeding and vio- 


lent purging are uſed, and at laſt ſtrong emmenagogue. | 


Tf they fail recourſe is to be hid to manual operation. 

A mol: is ſometimes produced alone in the uterus, ſome- 
times at the ſame time with a regular foetus. 
many origins to be aſſigned to theſe concretions, but the 


moſt uſual ſeems to be the leaving behind a part of the te- 
cundines after abortion. In young people theſe are leſs | 


dangerous, and ſeldom remain in the womb more than a 
year, but in older perſons they ſometimes remain many 


years, and at length often occaſion the death of the per- 


ſon. When they are produced in the womb at the ſame 
time with a regular foetus, they uſually deprive it of part 
of its nutriment, and occaſion falſe pains, and many ir- 


regular complaints, during the time of geſtation ; but | 


theſe uſually are attended with fewer accidents at the time 


of delivery than when the ſame ſubſtances are produced | 
alone in the womb. The German writers of wonders | 


give accounts of theſe concretions being living animals, 


armed with claws and beaks, or wide mouths, and de- 


ſtroying the foetus when they are in the womb at the ſame 
time with one; but theſe are idle reports, and are to be 
looked upon in the fame light with the hiſtories of ſoo- 
terkins. Junk. Conf. Med. p. 721. | 

The figns of a mole in the uterus are very dubious, and 
during the firſt months of geſtation it is ſcarce poſſible 
to diſtinguiſh it from a genuine foetus ; but after this, if 


the ſymptoms of pregnancy go on, and there is no mo- 


tion perceived at a time when the foetus ought to ſtir, it 
is ſhrewdly to be ſuſpeQed that this is the caſe ; and this 
becomes the more evident, if after this time there come 
on irregular and uncertain diſcharges of blood from the 
uterus, at different times; in this caſe there is alſo 
uſually ſo great a flaccidity in the ligaments of the uterus, 
that it does not retain its place in the body; but when 
the perſon turns in bed, is plainly felt falling like a dead 
weight from one fide of the abdomen to the other. It is 
alſo obſerved, that in theſe caſes, though the belly ſwells 


as much as when there is a genuine foetus, yet it is not | 


ſo regularly rounded before, but is flatter at the middle 
and more turgid toward the ſides, ſo that the burden 
' ſeems carried on one or the other fide, or partly in both, 
while the middle remains empty. There is always in this 
Caſe alſo a ſenſation of a weight on the lower part of the 
abdomen, greater by much than in the caſe of a rea] 
child there. At the regular time of delivery, the caſe 
becomes much plainer than before ; for then either 
no pains at all come on, or thoſe which come are 
flight, and inconfiderable, very regular in their pe- 
riods and returns, and by no means ſufficient for the 
excluſion of a fœtus. When a mole happens at the 


ſame time with a foetus, it is ſeldom to be diſcovered 


till the time of delivery, or if it be found out ſooner, 
I 


Sometimes it has been | 


There are | 


'M'O'L 


there can be nothing done till both that e fo 
are excluded after this the womb is to be Ne ns 
cleanſed, as in abortions. Atother times, when the 45 
is obvious, that there is a mole without any foetus he 
common forcing medicines are to be piven for ie ; 
days every month, about the time of the periodic ret - 
of the menſes; and if thoſe do not bring it awa 1 0 
courſe is to be had to the hand of the midwiſe. [Tg 
We find a very ſingular inſtance in Kerkring, of a ms! 
in which a child was incloſed. The whole was tin 4 
a falſe conception, and might have been ſacrificed as ſu þ 
had not ſome perſon preſent obſerved ſomething ſtir withj? 


it, and, on the opening it, taken out the living child 


MoLE, MoLEs, a maſſive work formed of large ſtones laid 


in the ſea by means of coffer-dams, extended either; 
Tight line, or an arch of a circle, before a port which 1 
wg rin to defend the veſſels in it from the impe 
tuoſity of the waves, and to prevent the paſſ. is 
without leave. : OM wo 
Thus we fay the mole of the harbour of Meſſina, &e, 


MoLE is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſignify the harbour i 
tſelf. 
Mork, MoLEs, among the Romans, was alſo uſed 55 2 


kind of mauſoleum, built in manner of a round tower on 
a ſquare baſe, inſulate, encompaſſed with columns, and 
covered with a dome. ! 


The mole of the emperor Adrian, mow the caſtle of St, 


Angelo, was the greateſt, and moſt ſtately, of all the 
moles. It was crowned with a brazen pine-apple, wherein 
was a golden urn containing the aſhes of the emperor. 


MoLE cricket, gryllotalpa, in Zoology. See Mele CRICk E 
. * . . x 7 1 8 
MoLE-hi/l, Theſe little hillocks of earth are a very >" 5 


prejudice to the paſture-lands, not only in waſting ſo 
much of the land as they cover, but in hindering ihe: 
ſcythe in mowing. In the Weſt of England they uſe a 
peculiar inſtrument for the breaking up of theſe; it is 
a flat board, very thick, and of about eight inches in 
diameter, into which there is faſtened a perpendicular 
handle of three or four feet long. It has four broad and 
ſharp iron teeth at the front, which readily cut through 
the hill, and ſpread the earth it conſiſts of ; and behind 
there is a large knob, proper for breaking the clods with, 
if there are any. Some uſe a ſpade, or other common 
inſtrument, in the place of this, but not ſo well. There 


is, however, a much better inſtrument even than this, 


for deſtroying theſe hills, where they are in very great 
numbers. This is a kind of horſe-machine; it has a ſharp | 
iron about three feet over, and with a ſtrong back, It 
is about four or five inches broad, and has two long 
handles for a horſe to be harneſſed to, and a croſs bar of 


Iron to ſtengthen it at the bottom of the handles, reach- 


ing from the one handle to the other, The middle of 
this croſs bar is furniſhed with one, two, or more ſharp 
pieces of iron, like ſmall plough-ſhares, to cut the mole- 
hills into two, three, or more parts. The iron behind 
is of a ſemicircular figure. A ſingle horſe is harnaſſed 
to this machine, and a boy mult be employed to drive it, 


and a man to hold and guide it; the ſharp irons or ſhares 


are the firſt things that meet the hill, they run through 
it, break its texture, and cut it into ſeveral parts, and 
the circular iron following immediately behind them, 


cuts up the whole by the roots, and leaves the land level. 


This inſtrument will deſtroy as many mele-hil//s in one 
day as a common labourer can in eight, and would be of 
very great advantage to the kingdom, if brought into ge- 
neral uſe. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 331- | 


It is to be obſerved that this leaving a naked ſpace in 


the place of every hill, it will be neceſſary to go over 
the land, and ſow them with hay ſeed, otherwie theſe 
ſpots will want the produce of praſs the firſt years. 'The 


| farmers in ſome parts of England are not willing to de- 


roy the mo/e-hills; but Jet them ſtand from year to year, 
ſuppoſing that they get ſome ground by them; but the 
advantage by this means is fo little that it does not balance 
the unſightlineſs. and damage to the mowing. 


MOLECULE, MorEculL A, in Phyſics, a little maſs or 


portion of any body. : 

The air, by reſpiration, inſinuating itſelf into the veins 
and arteries, endeavours by its elaſtic power to divide and 
break the molecules of the blood, Which on theirpart reſiſt 


ſuch diviſion. 


MOLES carnea, in Anatomy, a name given by Veſalius, and 


others, to a muſcle called by Winſlow, Albinus, and 
others, the COMPLEXUS. Opigelius calls it the carne 
moles trigemina adjuntla. 


MoLEs carnea'labia for mans, in Anatomy, a name given by 


Fallopius to the muſcle called by Albinus orbicularis oris, 
and by Cowper CONSTRICTOR. /abzorum. 


MOLESTANDO. See Now moleſtando. 
MOLINE”, in Heraldry. 


A Croſs MoLINE/ is that which 
turns round both ways at all its extremities, though not 
ſo wide or ſharp as that ſaid to he anchored. 
In Upton the the points are all cut off, which makes 1t 


very different from the croſs auchored, | 
| MOLINISTS, 


M O L 


MOLINISTS, in Ecelgſiaſtical Hiſtory, a ſeCt in the Romiſh 
church who followed the doctrine and ſentiments of the 
7 (ir Molina, relating to ſufficient and efficacious grace. 
Je wis Molina, after whoſe name this fect was called, 
hs Spaniſh Jeſuit, and profeſſor of divinity in the 
univerſity of Ebora, in Portugal, in the year 1588, he 
dliſned a book, to ſhew that the operations of divine 
. were entirely conſiſtent with the freedom of hu- 
man will; and he introduced a new kind of bypotheſis 
to remove the difficulties attending the doctrines of pre- 
deſtination and liberty, and to reconcile the jarring opi- 
nions of Augullinians, Thomiſts, Semi-Pelagians, and 
other contentious divines. Molina afhrmed, that the 
decree of predeſtination to eternal glory was founded 
upon a previous knowledge and conſideration of the me- 
rits of the elect; that the grace from whoſe operation 
theſe merits are derived, is not efficacious by its own in- 
trinſie power only, but alſo by the conſent of our own 
will, and becauſe it is adminiſtered in thoſe circumſtances, 
in which the Deity, by that branch of his knowledge, 
which is called ſcientia media, foreiees that it will be 
efficacious. The kind of preſcience, denominated in the 
ſchools ſcientia media, is that foreknowledge of future con- 
tingents, that ariſes from an acquaintance with the na- 
ture and faculties of rational beinge, of the circumſtances 
in which they ſhall be placed, of the objects that ſhall 
be preſented to them, and. of the influence which theſe 
circumſtances and objects mult have on their actions. 
The great antagoniſts of the Mol iniſisare the JaNSENISTS. 


MOLINOSISTS, a ſect among the Romaniſts, who adhere | 
to the doctrine of Molinos. Theſe are the ſame with | 


What are otherwiſe called QU1IET:!STS. 

MOLLE, in Botany. See Indian Mas Tie. FAY 

Mol. LE, in Iehthyogrophy, the name of a ſmall ſpecies of 
whiting, common in the Mediterranean, and in the mar- 
kets of Rome, Venice, &c. and called by authors the 
aſellus omnium minimus, and the merlangus. It is the 


ſmalleſt of all the aſellus kind, ſeldom exceeding four | 


inches in length; it has a beard like the cod, hanging 
from the angle of its lower jaw; and has os each fide 
nine ſpots on its noſe and gills; the back is of a pale 
brown, the belly white, and it has extremely ſmall and 
ſoft ſcales. The fleſh is very delicate. SR 
MoLLE, in the Ancient Miſic, a name given to a ſpecies © 
the DLATONIC; and alſo a ſpecies of the CHROMATIC. 
The Greeks called it yzaxzxov, and uſed the term in oppo- 
ſition to intenſum, overoroy. As the latter was formed by 
increaſing the tention of the chord, and thereby making 
| it approach nearer to the higheſt extreme of the tetrachord, 
ſo the molle was formed by remiſſion or relaxation. Hence 


MOLLET. See MULLET. | 
MOLLIS portzo. See PoRT1O0. 


MOLLUGO, African chickweed, in Botany, a genus of 


the tr iandria trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
empalement of the flower is compoſed of five oblong 
ſmall leaves, coloured on their inſides and permanent; 
the lower has five oval petals ſhorter than the empale- 
ment, and three briſtly ſtamina, which ſtand near the 


ſtyle, terminated by fingle ſummits ; it has an oval ger- 


men, having three ſurrows, ſupporting three very ſhort | 


ſtyles; the germen becomes an oval capſule with three 
cells, filled with ſmall kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. There are 


ſeveral ſpecies, few of which are admitted into gardens. | 


Miller reckons two, and Linnæus five ſpecies. 
This plant is ſaid to have an aperitive virtue. 8 
MOLLUSCA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is the denomination 
of the ſecond genus of vermes or worms. Theſe are ſimple 
naked animals, not included in a ſhell, but furniſhed with 
limbs, and comprehend eighteen ſubordinate genera, and 
one hundred and ten ſpecies. 


MOLMAN, in our O'd Hriters, a man ſubject to do ſer- 


vice. It is applied to the ſervants in a monaſtery. 
MOLMUTIN, or Mori MUTIAN laws, the laws of Dun- 

wallo Molmutius XVI. king of the Britons, who is ſaid 

to have begun his reign four hundred and forty years be- 
fore the incarnation. 

He was the firſt who publiſhed any laws in this land ; and 


they continued famous therein till the time of William 
the Conqueror. 


MOLOCH, an affected term uſed by ſome chemical wri- 


ters, to expreſs a leaden pot, through which-mercury is 
made to paſs in the fire. | | 
OLOCH, in Antiquity, the name of the Phoenician god. 
See DEMON. 
MOLOCHITES, in Natural Hiſtory. See MaLAchirEs. 
MOLOPS,'a word uſed by ſome medical writers to ex- 
_ Preſs the purple ſpots which appear upon the ſkin in ma- 
1 108 Ns. | | | 
088ES, Mor assts, or MEL ASSES, that groſs, yet 
*Faid matter remaining of ſugar, after refining, and which 
no boiling will bring to a conſiſtence more ſolid than that 
ek eſyrup; hence allo called Hrup of su GAR. 


MOI 


Properly, mo/aſſes are only the ſediment of one kind of 
ſugar called chypre, or brown ſugar, which is the refuſe of 
other ſugars not to be whitened, or reduced into loaves. 
Molaſſes are much uſed in Holland among poor people, 
for the preparation of tobacco, and alſo inſtead of ſugar. 
There is a kind of BRANDY or ſpirit made of moloſſes; 
but by ſome held exceedingly unwholeſome. | 


| Mot.ossEs, artificial. There has been found a method of 


— ——— — 


, 


| | 


the divillonof the diatonicinto malle, uxraxy, and intenſum, | 
ub. Ariſtoxenus, p. 50, 51.edit. Meibom. See GNS. 


making moleſſes from apples, without the addition of ſugar. 
The apple that ſucceeds beſt in this operation is the ſum- 
mer- ſweeting of a middle ſize, pleaſant to the taſte, and ſo 
full of juice, that ſeven buſhels will yield a barrel of cyder. 
The manner of making it is this: the apples are to be 
ground and preſſed, then the juice is to be boiled in a large 
copper till three quarters of it be evaporated: this will be 
donc with a moderate fire in about ſix hours, with the quan- 
tity of juice above mentioned; by this time it will be of 
the conſiſtence and taſte as well as the colour of elaſſes. 

This new meloſſes ſerves to all the purpoſes of the common 
kind, and is of great uſe in preſerving cyder. Two quarts 


of it put into a barrel of racked cyder, will preſerve it, : 


and give it an agreeable colour. ? | 
The invention of this kind of molsſſes was owing to Mr. 
Chandler, of Woodſtock, in New England, who living 


at a diſtance from the ſea, and where the common m 


was very dear and ſcarce, provided this for the ſupply of 


his own family, and ſoon made the practice general 


among the people of the neighbourhood. It is to be ob- 


ſerved, that this ſort of apple, the ſweeting, is of great 


uſe in making cyder, one of the very beſt kinds we know 
being made of it. The people in New England aiſo feed 


their hogs with the fallings of theic orchards of theſe ap- 


ples; and the conſequence of this is, that their pork is 
the fineſt in the world. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 374. p. 230. 


' MoLossEs ſpirit, a very clean and pure ſpirit, much uſed 
in England, and made from moliſſes or common treacle 


diſſolved in water, and fermented in the fame manner as 


malt or the common malt-ſpirit. If ſome particular art 
is not uſed in the making this, it will not prove ſo vinous 

as the mal:i-fpirit, but more flat and leſs pungent and 
acid, though otherwiſe much cleaner taſted, as its eſſen- 


tial oil is of a leſs nauſeous flavour. Whence if good ſreſh 
wine leys, abounding in tartar, be duly fermented in the 
ſolution made thin for that purpoſe, the ſpirit will by that 
means become much more vinous and briſk, and appoach 
more to the nature of the foreign ſpirits. | 15 

After the firſt diſtilling of moliſſes ſpirits from the waſh 


into low wines, it is to be rectified, and in the ſucceed- 


ing rectifications proper additions arc to be made. Alka- 


line ſalts, fo common in the rectifying the malt-ſpirits, 


mult be avoided in this caſe, as not at all ſuiting this 
ſpirit, and the neutral ones only muſt be uſed, ſuch as 


ſandiver, common decrepitated ſalt, ſal enixum Paracelſi, 


and the like; but upon the whole nothing ſo conſiderable 


is to be expected from theſe ſalts, as from a careful rec- 
_ tification in balneo Mariz, without any other admixture ; 


by this alone repeated two or three times with freſh wa- 


ter each time, the ſpirit will at once be made fit for the 


niceſt uſes. 


Where the moloſſes ſpirit is brought to the common proof 
_ ſtrength, if it be found not to have enough of the vinoſity 


in it, it will be very proper to add to it ſome good ſpiri- 


tus nitti dulcis; and if the ſpirit be clean worked, it may 
by this addition alone be made to paſs on ordinary judg- 
ments for French brandy. ” we 9 
When newly diſtilled, this ſpirit, like all others, is colour- 


leſs, and limpid as water; but our diſtillers always give 
it the ſame ſort of yellow tinge, which the foreign ſpirits 


are found to obtain from the caſks they are ſent over in. 
They have many ways of giving this colour extempore ; 


but the two moſt in uſe are, either by an extract of oak- 
wood, or by burat ſugar. 5 


Aoloſſes ſpirit coming dearer than that of malt, it is fre- 


quently met with baſely adulterated with a mixture of 


that ſpirit, and indeed feldom is to be bought without 
ſome daſh of it. Many have a way of mixing malt in 
the fermenting liquor, by this the yield of the whole is 
greatly increaſed, and the maker may aſſure the buyer 
that the ſpirit is pure as it ran from the worm. 

England is the principal place where this ſpirit is made at 
this time: it was at one time prepared in great quantities 
in France, eſpecially on the river Loire; but it is now 
forbid there under a ſevere penalty. In Holland alſo 
they have it not, on account of the high duty laid upon 


treacle in favour of their own ſugar-bakers. 


We meet with very little of moloſſes ſpirit reduced to the 
firength of alcohol or ſpirit of wine, though, when recti- 
fied to this ſtate in a proper manner, it is very little infe- 
rior to the real alcohol of wine, the name cf which is to 
well known among us, though the thing itſelf is perhaps 
never ſeen here. All that we call ſpirit of wine being 
no other than malt ſpirit reduced to an imperfe& alcohol, 
or a ſpirit almoſt totally inflammable. 

Great quantities of mo/e/ſes ſpirit are uſed in the adulte- 


rating 
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MO LOSS Us, in the Greet and Latin Poetry, a foot confiſt- 
ing of three long ſyllables. As audiri, cantabant, virtutem. | 
It rakes its name either from a dance in uſe among the | 


MO L 


rating of brandy, rum, and arrack; and great quantities | 


are uſed alone in the making cherry-brandy and other 


drams by inſuſion, in all which many prefer it even to] 
the foreign ſpirits. 


In moſt of the nice cafes of our eompound diſtillery, the 
moloſſes ſpirit ſupplies the place of a pure and clean malt- 


- - on would give theſe a very diſagreeable flavour, 


here is alſo another uſe to which this ſpirit ſerves ex- 
| Elem. Min, 


tremely well, and which even a foreign ſpirit that has 
any remarkable flavour will not do fo well in; this is the 
making the extemporaneous wine, which ſome people are 
ſo fond of. See Extemporaneous WINE. 


It gives a yellow ſtain to the hands, or other ſubſtances | 
dipped into it: and may therefore be of uſe in dying. It } 


is poſſible alſo, that the vinegar makers may find uſe for 
it in their way; but the moſt advantageous of all its uſes 
is to the diſtiller bimſelf, a quantity of it added to new 
treacle intended for fermentation will be of great uſe in 
the procels, and increaſe very conſiderably the quantity 
of ſpirit; but the proportion in regard to the new mat- 
ter mult not be too great. Shaw's Effay on Diſtillery. 


upiter Moloſſus, where odes were ſung in which this 
foot had a great ſhare; or elſe becauſe the march of the 
Aoloſſi, when they went to the combat, was compofed of 
theſe feet, or had the cadence thereof. The ſame foot 


was alſo called among the ancients, Vertumuus, extenſipes, | 


hipprus, & cantus. Dion. iii. p. 475. 


MOL TA, or Morrun4, a duty or toll paid by vaffals to 


the lord for grinding their corn at his mill. 
MOLTEN greaſe, in the Manege. See GREASE. 


MOLTING, or MovLTiNG, the falling off or change of | 
hair, feathers, ſkins, horns, or other parts of animals, | 
happening in ſome annually, in others only at certain | 


Mages of their life. 


The generality of beaſts melt in the ſpring. 
Tbe molting of a hawk is called mewrng. : | 
The melting of a deer is the quitting of his horns in Fe- 
bruary or March. : ER” 
The molting of 2 
Exvuvisz. 


MOLUCCA balm, moluccella, in Botany, a genus of the | 


didynamia gymnoſpermia clafs. Its charaQters are thefe : 
the flower has a large permanent empalement of one 
leaf, which is deeply indented at the brim, where it 
ſpreads open; the flower is of the lip kind, with a ſhort 
tube; the upper lip is erect, concave, and entire; the 
under lip trifid, the middle ſegment lower than the other; 
it has four ſtamina, ſituated under the upper lip, two of 
which are ſhorter than the other; and a germen with 
four parts, which turn to four angular convex feeds, ſit- 


ting in the empalement. Linnzus reckons three and | 


Miller two ſpecies; the one a native of the Molucca 
iſlands, from whence it derives its name; the other 
grows in Syria. ; EP | | 
This plant is a vulInerary, and very good in a phthiſis, 
being uſed as a tea; no plant is a better lithrontriptic. It 
has the virtues of balm, but ſmells ſomewhat ſtronger. 


MoLzuccaA bean. See BEAN. _ N 
Morvucca nuts. See GUiILADINA and BEAN. 
MOLUTA arma. See ARMa. 


 MOLY. The name of this e is rendered famous by 
Homer, and has been on this occaſion much inquired 

| Into as to its true ſenſe, by the botaniſts of almoſt all 
times. The old interpreters of Homer all explain this 
word by the wild rue; and the only reaſon for this is, 
that at fome time, probably long after the days of Homer, 
the people of Cappadocia called the wild rue moly. But 
this plant is wholly different from the moly of Homer, 
which Theophraſtus affirms grew in his time in Arcadia, 
in great plenty, and had a round bulbous root like an 
onion, and long and graſſy leaves like the ſquill. On the 
whole the moly of Homer ſeems to have been a ſpecies of 
allium or GARLIC. | 
MOLYBDZENA, leadwort, in Botany, a name given by 
ſome authors to the great toothwort, or dentillaria of 
Rondeletivs. See ToOTHWORT. 


MoLYBDZ2NA is alſo a mineral ſubſtance called b/ack-LE AD. | 


Mo1yBDANA is allo the name of a ſemi- metal reſembling 
plumbago; but its laminæ are larger, biighter, and when 
thin, lightly flexible. It is of a lead colour, and does 


| either 
Apirit, which we have not yet the way of producing in 
the large way to advantage, Our cinnamon, citron, and“ 
other fine cordial waters are made with it; ſor the malt- 


robes called Moloſſi or Epirotæ; or from the temple of | 


tions, changes, or fluxions of quantities, is denominated, 


ſerpent is putting off his ſkin. See | 


M O M/ 


and arfenical with the aid of heat. Mr. Shout. . 
found it to conſiſt of an acid of à peculiar Fevea hes 
to ſulphur; 100 parts of it contain about 45 of acid 

and 55 of ſulphur. It is occaſionally combined 510 ; 
ſmall hip women] iron. This ſubſtance is decompoſed 

elther by detonation with nitre or more readily dy ſolution 
in nitrous acid. The white calx that remains is the mo- 
lybdenous acid, which is ſoluble in 570 times its wei bt 

of warer in the temperature of 60% If this acid be i; v 

tilled with three times its weight of | 


ſulphur, it re. 
duces molybdana. For other properties of it, fee | DR 


358, &c. 
MOLLYBDIA, in Natural Hifidry, the name of a genus of 
cryſtals. The word is derived from the Greek uche de 
lead; and expreſſes eryſtals altered in their figure by 25 
ticles of that metal. The cryſtals of this genus are 0 2 
cubic form, or compoſed of ſix ſides, at right angles, like 
a die. Of this genus there are three known ſpecies. 
MOLYBDOMANTIA, Moxa in Antiquity, a ſpe. 
cies of divination, by obſerving the motions, figures, &c 
of melted lead. | x 1 8 
MOLT ZA, dene, a word uſed by 
to expreſs a head of garlic, 
MOMENT, in time, the moſt minute and indiviſible part 
of duration; or what we otherwiſe call an infant. 
A moment ought not to be conceived as the leaſt part of 
time, but as a termination or limit of time. Maclaurin's 
Fluxions, vol. i. P. 245. | Pu 
MouEN Ts, in the new doctrine of infinites 
infinitely ſmall parts of quantity, 
Moments are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call in {nite 
| femals, and differences; being the momentary increments or 
decrements of quantity, conſidered as in a continual flux. 
M:ments are the generative principles of magnitude: they 
have no determined magnitude of their own ; but are only 
inceptive thereof. V 
Hence, as it is the ſame thing, if in lieu of theſe moments, 
the velocities of their increaſes and decreaſes be made uſe 
of, or the finite quantities proportionable to ſuch veloci- 
ties; the method of proceeding, which confiders the mo- 


the Greek phyſicians 


v denote the 


| 


by fir Iſaac Newton, the method of fluxions, | 
Leibnitz, and moſt foreigners, conſidering theſe infinitely 
ſmall parts, or infiniteſimals, as the differences of two 
quantities ; and thereby endeavouring to find the diffe- 
rences of quantities, i. e. ſome moments, or quantities 
infinitely ſmall, which being taken an infinite number 
of times, ſhall equal given quantities; call theſe moments, 
differences; and the method of procedure the differential 
calculus, See Cal LVs differentialis.. | 
MomenT, MomENTUm, in Mechanics, is the ſame with 
impetus; or the quantity of motion in a moving body. Sce 
Force. | | | I 
MoMENTUM is ſometimes alſo uſed ſimply for the motion 
itſelf, Moment is frequently defined by the vis infite, or the 
power by which moving bodies continually change place. 
In comparing the motions of bodies, the ratio of their 
momenta is always compounded of the quantity of matter, 
and the celerity of the moving body; ſo that the moment 
of any ſuch body may be conſidered as a rectangle under 
the quantity of matter, and the celerity. | 
And fince it is certain, that all equal rectangles have 
their ſides reciprocally proportionable; therefore, if the 
moments of any moving bodies be equal, the quantity of 
matter in one to that of the other, will be reciprocally 
as the celerity of the latter to the celerity of the former; 
and, on the contrary, if the quanties of matter be reci- 
procally proportionable to the celerities, the moment or 
quantities in each will be equal. 7 
The moment, alſo, of any moving body may be conſidered 
as the aggregate or ſum of all the moments of the parts of 
that body; and therefore where the magnitudes and num- 
ber of particles are the fame, and where they are moved 
with the ſame celerity, there will be the ſame moments of 
the wboles. | | 
MOMENTARY motion. See QUAarxTITY. 
MOMISCUS, a word uſed by ſome as a name of ile 
dentes molares, and by others only as a name of that 
part of thoſe teeth which is near the gums. 
MOMORDICA, in Botany. See Male BaLSAM apple. 
MomeRrDICA, fiinking. See I/hite BRYONY. 
MOMOT, the name of a bird deſcribed by Nieremberg, 
ard faid to be an inhabitant of the hot countries. It is ot 
the fize of a pigeon; its beak is black and crooked, three 
fingers breadrh long, and ſerrated at the edge; its bead 
is blue like the peacock's, and its feet brown the reſt of 
the body is of a pleafant But what Is moſt Gngu- 


not ſtrike fire with ſteel, Its ſpecitic gravity is 4,569. 
In an open fire it is almoſt entirely volatile and unfuſible: 
it is acted upon with great efferveſcence by mineral al- 
Kali, and forms with it a reddith maſs, having the ſmell 


of fulphur, 


It is affected by no acid, but the nitrous | 
2 


lar in this bird, is, that it has in its tail one feather much 
longer than the reſt, which is naked for a gent way, 20d 
is feathered only at the end. This laſt circumſtance. Me. 

Ray judges wholly falſe, as no birds have feathers 
in their tails, but all that are there grow in 110 
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"XY AC ANTHUS, in [ch:byology, a name given by ſome to 
Mo denen or cinedue, a fi . proaching to the turdus 
kind; but differing, in that its bac -6n is prickley all along, 
Whercas the fote- part only is ſo in the turdus. 
MON ACHELLE, in {chthyology, a name given by ſome to 
the fiſt; called by the oldeſt Greek writers, the chremps, 
and by the later ones, as alſo by the Latin authors on 
theſc lubjects, chromis. It is properly a ſpecies of the 
ſparus, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi from the others, 
by che lege of the ſecond ray of the belly- fins. 
MON AD. See LEIBNITZ1AN philoſophy. is 
MON ADELPHIA, in Botany, the ſixtteuth claſs of platits 
whoſe ſtamina, or male parts, on account of their hla- 
ments running in among one another, are all formed into 
one body. See FRUCTIFICATION, and Tab, I. Botany, 
Claſs 10. | 1 
Tue word is formed of the Greek yovos, Jingle, and Tee 
bia, bother h Or community : theſe coalitions of the 


term. 5 | 3 9 | 

'This claſs includes fire orders, viz. I. Pentandria, com- 
prehending ſuch plants as have five ſtamina, of which or- 
der there are four genera ; waltheria, lerchea, hermannia, 
and niclochia. 2. Decandria, whoſe plants have ten (ta- 
mina; of this order there are three genera, viz. conna- 


ſtamina, of which order there is only one genus, viz. 


| taining one genus, Vis. prntapetes, 5. Polyandria, with 
many (tamina, including ſeventeen genera, viz. bombax, 
du, adanſunia, alibæa, alcæa, malva, lavatera, malope, 


meſua, malachra, and gordonia. Sce Tab. V. Botany, 
Claſs 16. 1 | | 


plant uſually allowed to belong to the reſt of this kind, 
that this character ſeparates, nor one of any other kind 
that it brings in among them, Tournefort has been 
- guilty of a very great error, in regard to the flowers of 
the plants of .his claſs; he ſays that they are monopeta- 


certain filaments, which together make one body. Hence 
it follows, that they are ſtrictly and truly pentapetalous, 
though they fall off together, not ſeparately, on ſhaking 
the plant. | 


together, they have been much divided in their opinions, 
as to the characters or parts of them, by which they 


on this occaſion, to the ſeed-veſſel; others, finding that | 
inſuſſicient, have conſulted the leaves. Linnæus uſes the | 


in the different genera, | 
It is obſerved, that all the plants of this claſs are mucila- 


&c. The common marſhmallow deſervedly ſtands at the 


hke, | | 


The word is formed of the Greek Heros, /ingle, and ang, 
male, See Tab. I. of Botany, Claſs 1. and FRUCT1F1- 
CATION. e 

The orders belonging to this claſs are two, viz. 1. M.. 
nogynia, comprehending ſuch plants as have only one 
ityle, of which there are eleven genera, diſtinguiſhed into 


culaments; as the canna, amomum, coſtus, alpinia, ma- 
ranta, curcuma, tæmpferia, and thalia; and monolper- 
mous, or thoſe with a ſingle ſeed, as the boerhaavia ſa- 
licor nia, and Hippuris. 2. Digynia, with two ſtyles, of 
| Which order there are four genera, viz. cori/permum, 
callitriche, bluum, and cinna. See Tab. III. Botany, 
Claſs 1. | | 
MONARCHICI, in Church Hiſtory, heretics towards the 

end of the ſecond century, who allowed but one perſon 
in the Godhead, and maintained that the Father, the 

creator of all things, had united himſelf to' the human 
nature of Chriſt ; whence they were called Jonarchians ; 
and they alſo taught that the Father was crucified ; on 
"MON account they' were denominated Patripaſſians. 
| 1 95 Aude peu c lup eme power is odged in the hands 


e 
on. 


N 
re a 
Tera. 
. the three fölms of government, viz. DEMOCRACY, 
vt. II. Nè 230. 


ſtamina in flowers being underſtood in botany by that 


rs, hugonia, and geranium. 3. Endecandria, with eleven 
brownea. 4. Dodecandria, with twelve ſtamina, con- 
urena, gojſypium, hibiſcus, ſtewartia, camellia, moriſona, | 


Thie is an extremely natural claſs, and there is not one | 


Jous, and only divided into five ſegments; but a itria| 
obſervation will ſhew, that they really conſiſt each of five]. 
ſeparate petals, which only are joined at the baſe by| 


Though authors in general have kept this claſs of plants 
_ ſhould divide them into genera. Some have had recourſe, | 


cop of the flower on this occaſion, which is a very eſſen- 
tial part in this claſs of plants, and ſufficiently different 
ginous and emollient, and have great virtues as diuretics, | 
head of theſe, and is common in the preſcriptions of the | 
phylicians-on theſe occaſions, as well as in many of the | 


thop compoſitions, as the ſyrup of marthmallows and the 


MONANDRIA, in Botany, the firſt claſs of plants which | 
have hermaphrodite flowers, with only one ſtamen each. | 


trilocular, with the pericarpium divided into three lo- 


\ ARCH, 179 a 2 large {tate governed by one: | 


1 0 wore coines "from the Greek wanapznc, one who go- | 
165 formed of wovog, ſolus, and ap xn, imper ium, go- | 


MON 


ARISTOCRACY, and monarchy, the laſt is the moſt powers 
ful, all the ſinews of government being knit together, 
and united in the hand of the prince; but then there is 
imminent danger of his employing that ſtrength to im- 
provident or oppreflive purpoſes, As a democracy is the 


beſt calculated to direct the end of a law, and an ariſto- 


cracy to invent the means by which that end ſhall be ob- 
tained, a monarchy is moſt lit for cartying thoſe means 
into execution, 1 

The moſt ancient monarchy was that of the Aſſytians, 
which was founded ſoon after the deluge. We uſually 
reckon four grand or univer[al monarchies : the Afſyrianz 
Perſian, Grecian, and Roman: though St; Auguſtine, 
makes them but two, viz. thoſe of Babylon and Rome. 
Belus is placed at the head of the ſcries of Aſſyrian kings 
who reigned at Babylon, and is by profane authors 
eſteemed the founder of it, and by ſome the ſame whom 
the ſcriptutes call Nimrod. The principal Aſſyrian kings 
after Belus were Ninus, who built Nineveh; and re- 
moved the ſeat of empire to it; Semiramis, who, diſ- 


guiſing her ſex, tobk poſſeſſion of the kingdom inſtead 


of her ſon; and was killed and ſucceeded by her ſon 
Ninyas; and Sardanapalus; the laſt of the Aſſyrian mo- 


narchs, and more effeminate than a woman. After his 


death, the Aſſyrian empire was ſplit into three ſeparate 


kingdoms; viz. the Median, Aſſyrian, and Babylonian. 
Ihe firſt king of the Median kingdom was Arbaces; and 


this kingdom laſted till the time of Aſtyages, who was 
ſubdued and diveſted of his kingdora by Cyrus. In the 


time of Cyrus there aroſe a new and fecond monarchy, 


called the Perſian ; which ſtood upwards of two hun- 
dred years, from Cyrus, whoſe reign began A. M. 3468, 
to Darius Codomannus, who was conquered by Alex-. 
ander, and the empire tranſlated to the Greeks A. M. 
3674. The firſt monarch was Cyrus, founder of the 
empire; the ſecond Cambyſes, the ſon of Cyrus. 3. 
Smerdis. 4. Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpis, who reigned 
521 years before Chriſt, 5. Xerxes, who reigned 485 
years before Chriſt. 6. Artaxerxes Longimanus, who 
reigned 464 years before Chriſt. 7. Xerxes the ſecond. 
8. Ochus, or Darius, called Nothus, 424 years before 
Chriſt. 9. Attaxerxes Mnemon, 405 years before Chriit. 
10. Artaxerxes Ochus, 359 years before Chriſt. 11. 


 Arſes, 338 years before Chriſt. 12. Darius Codoman- 
nus, 336 years before Chriſt, who was defeated by Alex- 
ander the Great, and deprived of his kingdom and life 
about 331 years before Chriſt : the dominion of Perſia 
after his death was tranſlated to the Greeks. The third 


monarchy, was the Grecian. As Alexander when he died 
did not declare who ſhould ſucceed him, there ſtarted 
up as many kings as there were commanders. At firſt 
they governed the provinces, that were divided among 


them, under the title of viceroys ; but when the family 


of Alexander the Great was extinct, they took upon them 


tbe name of kings. Hence, in proceſs of time, the whole 


empire of Alexander produced four diſtin kingdoms ; 
viz. 1. The Macedonian, the kings of which, after Alex- 
ander, were Antipater, Caſſander, Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
Seleucus Nicanor, Meleager, Antigonus Dofon, Philip, 
and Perſeus, under whom the Macedonian kingdom was 
reduced to the form of a Roman province. 2. The 
Aſiatic kingdom, which upon the death of Alexander; 
fell to Antigonus, comprehending thar country now 
called Natolia, together with ſome other regions, beyond 
Mount Taurus. From this kingdom proceeded three 
lefler ones; viz. that of Pergamus, whoſe laſt king, At- 
talus, appointed the Roman people to be his heir; Pon- 


tus, reduced by the Romans into the form of a province, 
When they had ſubdued the laſt king; Mithridates. 3. 
The Syrian, of whoſe twenty-two kings the moſt cele- 


brated were Seleucus Nicanor, founder of the kingdom, 
Antiochus Deus, Antiochus the Great, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and Tigranes, who was conquered by the Ro- 


mans under Pompey ; and Syria was reduced into the 


form of a Roman province. 4. The Egyptian, which 
was formed by the Greeks in Egypt, and flouriſhed near 
two hundred and forty years under twelve kings; the 
rincipal of whom were Ptolemy Lagus, its founder; 
tolemy Philadelphus, founder of the ALEX ANDRIAN 
library; and queen Cleopatra, who was overcome by Au- 
guſtus; in conſequence of which Egypt was added to the 
dominion of the Romans. The fourth monarchy was the 
Roman, which laſted two hundred and forty-four years, 
from the building of the city, until the time when the 
royal power was abrogated. The kings of Rome were 
Romulus its founder, Numa Pompilius, Tullus Hoſtilius, 
Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus, Servius Tullius, and 
Tarquin the Proud, who was baniſhed, and with whom 
terminated the regal power. Holbery's Introd. to Univ. 
Hiſt. by Dr. Sharp, p. 85, &c. 
There feems, in reahity, no neteſſity to make the Medes, 
| Perſians, and Greeks, ſucceed to the whole power of the 
Aſſyrians, to multiply the number of the monarebies : it 
| | vB was 
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was the ſame empire ſtill, and the ſeveral. changes that | other bulls were granted to cardinals Wolſey and C 
happened in it, did not conſtitute different monarchies. | peins where there were leſs than twelve monks * 
Thus the Roman empire was ſucceſſively governed by | annex them to che greater monaſteries; and e Jr b i | 
princes of different nations, yet without any new mnar-| to the ſame cardinals to enquire about abbies, to be Fo 
chy being formed thereby. Rome, therefore, may be ſaid | preſſed, in order to be made cathedrals. Althou h * 
to have immediately ſucceeded Babylon in the empire of | thing appears to have been done in conſeq 11 
the world. See EMPIRE, | bulls, the motive which induced Wolſey, and many oth 
Of monarchies, ſome are abſolute and deſpotic, where the] to ſuppreſs theſe houſes, was the deſire of . Wha 
will of the monarch is uncontrolable; as Denmark, &c.| learning; and archbiſhop Cranmer engaged Ny it wink b 
others are limited, where the prince's authority is reſtrain-] view of carrying on the Reformation. There were hy : 
ed by laws, and part of the ſupreme power lodged in other | cauſes that concurred to bring on their ruin: many of the 
hands; as in England. See GoVERNMENT, | religious were looſe and vicious ; the monks Ts e 2 
Some monarchies, again, are hereditary, where the ſuc-] rally thought to be, in their hearts, attached to the 58 5 
ceſſion devolves immediately from father to ſon; and | fupremacy; their revenues were not employed . 
others ate eleive, where on the death of the monarch, to the intent of the donors; many cheats in ima A 
tis ſucceffor is appointed by election; as in Poland. ſeigned miracles, and counterfeit relics, had been Fg 
According to Hobbes, monarchy, as well as ariſtocracy, | vered, which brought the monks into diſgrace; the 05 
derives all its authority from the people, who transfer all] fervant friars had oppoſed the king's divorce from ue 1 
their right, v. gr. the ſupreme power, by a plurality of | Catharine ; and theſe circumſtances operated, in dene 
ſuffrages, & c. to ſome one perfon called a nenarch; ſo] rence with the king's wanting a ſupply, and the eo e's 
that whatever the people could have done before this | deſire to ſave their money, to forward a motion in -_ 
tranſlation, may be now rightfully done by him to whom lament, that in order to ſupport the king's ſtate, 4 


uence of theſe 


the tranſlation is made. This done, the people are no fupply his wants, all the religious houſes might be ne 
longer to be looked upon as a body, but a diſſolved mul- | ferred upon the crown, which were not able to ſpend 
titude z becauſe they were only one by virtue of the fu- above 200!, a year; and an act was paſſed for that = 
preme power, which they have now transferred to an-] poſe, 27 Hen. VIII. c. 28, By this act about three bun 
Other. I dred and eighty houſes were diſſolved, and a revenue of 


Nor can the menarch, according to this author, oblige | 30 or 32, ol. a year came to the crown; belides about 
himſelf by any covenants, to any perfon, for the authority | 100,000/. in plate and jewels, The ſuppreſſion of theſe 
he has received; becauſe he receives the power from the | houſes occaſioned diſcontent, and at length an open re- 
people, which, as ſoon as that is done, ceaſes to be a] bellion : when this was appeaſed, the king reſolved to 
body; and the body ceafing, the obligation to the body | ſuppreſs the reſt of the mona/teries, and appointed a new 
ceaſes of courſe. The people, therefore, are obliged to] viſitation; which cauſed the greater abbies to be ſurren- 
pay obedience to the monarch, by virtue of thofe cove- ] dered apace; and it was enacted by 31 Hen. VIII. c. 13. 
nants, whereby they mutually. oblige themſelves to what | that all monoſferies, & c. which have been ſurrendered 
the people, as a body, enjoin to be done. . ſince the fourth of February, in the twenty-ſeventh year 
He argues, farther, that as, a monarch cannot be obliged | of his majeſty's reign, and which hereafter ſhall be ſut- 
by any.covenants; ſo neither can he do any injoty to his | rendered, ſhall be veſted in the king. The knights of St. 
 FubjeAs; an injury being nothing elſe but a breach of | John of Jeruſalem were alſo ſuppreſſed by the 32 Hen. 
covenant : and where there is no covenant, there can be | VIII. c. 24. The ſuppteſſion of theſe greater houſes by 
no breach of one. De Cive, c. 8. Sce HoBBisM. theſe two acts, produced a revenue to the king of above 
Fifth-Moxarcay men, in the Eccleſia/tical Hiſtory of Eng- 100,0001, a year, beſides a large ſum in plate and jewels. 
land, were a ſet of wrong-headed and turbulent enthu-| The laft act of diſſolution in this king's reign was the 
ſiaſts who roſe in the time of Cromwell, and who ex- act of 37 Hen. VIII. c. 4. for diſſolvin colleges, free 
pected Chriſt's ſudden appearance upon earth to eſtabliſh | chapels, chantries, &c. which act was farther enforced 
a new kingdom: and, acting in conſequence of this il-| by 1 Ed. VI. c. 14. By this act were ſuppreſſed ginety 
luſion, aimed at the ſubverfion of all human government. | colleges, a hundred and ten hoſpitals, two thouſand 
_ Burner's Hiſt. of his Own Times, vol. i. p. 679. _ three hundred and ſeventy-four chanteries and free cha- 
MONARDA, Ofwege-tea and American field-baſil, in Bo-] ples. The number of houſes and places ſuppreſſed from 
|  tany, a genus of the diandria monogynia claſs. Its cha- firſt to laſt, ſo far as any calculations appear to have been 
racters are theſe : the flower has a cylindrical empale-| made, ſeems to be as follows: | | 
ment of one leaf, cut into five equal parts at the brim;| _ 2 


the flower has one petal, which js of the lip kind, and]! Of leſſer monaſteries, of which we bave the va- | 
divided at the top into two lips; the upper lip is narrow, eee; 5 oy F 374 
entire, and etect; the under lip broad, trifid, and 1e-] Of greater monaſteries 8 8 WF 
flexed ; it bas two briſtly ſtamina, the length of the up-] Belonging to the Hoſpitallers =» 8 I 
per lip; in the bottom of the tube is fituated a four-] Colleges 5 A + 00 
pointed germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, involved with | Hoſpitals +» 5 TO : 2 W 80 
the ſtamina, and crowned by an acute biſid ſtigma; the] Chantries and free chapels V 
germen turns to four naked ſeeds, encloſed in the em- „ 2 3 
palement. Linnzus enumerates five, and Miller three | | Total 3182 


ſpecies, natives of North America. of | 0 
MONASTERII proviſer. See PRO vISoR. I - Beſides the friars houſes, and thoſe ſuppreffed by Wol- 
MONASTERY, a convent, or houſe built for the reception] ſey, and many ſmall houſes, of which we have no par | 
of religious; whether it be ABBEY, PRLORY, NUN-| ticular account. TEX Fo 
- NERY\ or the like. MEE © Pon 2.1 The ſum total of the clear yearly revenue of {the ſeveral 
MoNAsTERY is only properly applied to the houſes of | houſes at the time of their diflolution, of which we have 
monks, mencicant friars, and nuns. The reſt are more any account, ſeems to be as follows: . 


properly called religious houſes. | | | | . 
For the origin of monaſteries, ſee MonasTic and Monk, | Of the greater monaſteries = 104919 13 3+ 
Tbe houſes belonging to the ſeveral religious orders, | Of all thoſe of the leſſer mona/terzes, 6 4105 
which obtained in England and Wales, were cathedrals, of which we have the valuation c 2 Fas - 
colleges, abbies, priories, preceptories, commandries, [| Knights Hoſpitallers head houſe in a ie 
þoſpitals, frieries, hermitages, chantries, and free cha- o ( | 230 3 2 
pels. Theſe. were under the ditection and management | We have the valuation of only 28 of 5 | 
of various officers. The diſſolution of houſes of this kind | their houſcs in the country j 30 3 
began ſo early as the year 1312, when the TEmeLAks | Friars houſes, of which we have the: 5 0 
were ſuppreſſed; and in 1323, their lands, churches, ad- | valuation | 2 p 
vowſons, and liberties, here in England, were given, by 155 5 
17 Ed. II. ſtat. 3. to the prior and brethren of the hol- | | Total 140784 19 3s 


pital of St. John at Jeruſalem. In the years 1390, 1437, i f | | | | 
1441, 1459, 1497, 1505, 1508, and 1515, ſeveral other | If proper allowances are made for the leſſer monaſteriet, 
| houſes were. diflolved, and their revenues ſettled on dif- and houſes not included in this eſtimate, 1 for the 
ſerent colleges in Oxford and Cambridge. Soon after | plate, &c. which came into the hands of the king by the 
the laſt period, cardinal Wolſey, by licence of the king] diſſolution, and for the value of money at that time, 
and. pope, obtained a diſſolution of above thirty religious which was at leaſt fix times as much as at preſent; and 
houſes, for the 2 and endowing his colleges at| we alſo conſider that the eſtimate of the lands was gene- 
Oxford and Ipſwich. About the ſame time a bull was | rally ſuppoſed to be much under the real worth, we mult 


granted by the ſame pope to cardinal Wolſey, to ſuppreſs conclude their whole revenues to have been immenſe, 
monaſ?cries, where there were not above tix monks, to the] It doth not appear that any computation hath been 
value of eight thouſand ducats a year, for endowing | made of the number of perſons contained in the religious 

" Windſor, and King's College in Cambridge; and two] houſes. 


Thoſe 


MON 


hte of che leſſer monaſteries diſſolved by 27 | FER 
1 * VIII. were reckoned at at about enn 


If ue ſuppoſe the colleges and hoſpitals to have 


contained a proportionable number, theſe 5347 | 
will make about : 
If we reckon the number in the greater monaſ- | 
zeries, according to the proportion of their 
revenues, they will be about 35000 3 but as | 
robably they had larger allowances in pro- 30000 
portion to their number than thoſe of the 
leſſer monaſteries, if we abate upon that ac- j 
count 5000, they will then be 
One tor each chantry and free chapel 5 2374 
Total 47721 


But as there were probably more than one perſon to of- 
feiate in ſeveral of the free chapels, and there were other | 


houſes which are not included within this calculation, 
perhaps they may be computed in one general eſtimate at 
about 50,0009 As there were penſions paid to almoſt all 
thoſe of the greater ' monaſteries, the king did not imme- 
diately come into the full enjoyment of the whole re- 


venues: however by means of what he did receive, he | 


founded fix new biſhoprics, viz. thoſe of Weſtminſter 
| (which was changed by Queen Elizabeth into a deanry, 


with twelve prebends and a ſchool), Peterborough, Cheſ- 


ter, Glouceſter, Briſtol, and Oxford. And in eight other 
ſees he founded deanries and chapters, by converting the 
priors and monks into deans and prebandaries, viz. Can- 
terhury, Wincheſter, Durham, Worceſter, Rocheſter, 
Norwich, Ely, and Carlifle. He founded alſo the col- 


leges of Chriſt-church in Oxford, and Trinity in Cam- 


bridge, and finiſhed King's college there. He likewiſe 
dounded profeflorſhips of divinity, law, phyſic, and of 
the Hebrew and Greek tongues, in both the ſaid univer- 


ſities. He gave the hauſe of Grey Friars, and St. Bar- 
tholomew's hoſpital to the city of London; and a per- 
petual penſion to the poor knights of Windſor, and laid 


out great ſums in building and fortifying many ports in 


the channel. It is obſervable, upon the whole, that the 
diſſolution of their houſes was an act, not of the church, 


but of the ſtate; in the period preceding the Reformation, 


by a king and parliament of the Roman catholic commu- 


nion, in all points except the king's ſupremacy; to which 


the pope himſelf, by his bulls and licenſes, had led the 


way. See Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica; and for an ab- 
ſttact, Burn's Eccl. Law, art, Monaſteries. 
MONASTIC, ſomething belonging to monks, o 


r the monk- 
iſh life. | 


The monaſtic profeſſion is a kind of civil death, which in 


death. 


all worldly. matters has the ſame effect with the natural 
The council of Trent, &c. fix ſixteen years for the age 


at which a perſon may be admitted into the monaſlical | firſt invented by Cain; though the firſt tidings we hear 


ſtate, 


St. Anthony is the perſon who, in the fourth century, firſt | 
inſtituted the monaſtic life; as St. Pachomius, in the ſame | 
century, is ſaid to have firſt ſer on foot the cœnobitic life, 


i. e. regular communities of religious. 


In a ſhort time the deſerts of Egypt became inhabited 


with a ſet of ſolitaries, who took upon them the monaſtic 


_ Profeſſion, See Ax AcHORET, HERMIT, &c. St. Bafil | 


carried the monkiſh humour into the Eaſt, where he com- 


pofed a rule which afterwards obtained through a great 


| i = of the Weſt. | ES 
the eleventh century, the monaſtic diſcipline was grown 
very remiſs. St. Odo firit began to retrieve it in the mo- 


naſtry of Cluny: that monaſtery, by the conditions of 


its erection, was put under the immediate protection of 
the! holy ſee, with a prohibition to all powers, both ſe- 
cular and eccleſiaſtical, to diſturb the monks in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their effects, or the election of their abbot. In 
virtue hereof, they pleaded an exemption from the juriſ- 
diction of the biſh 

the houſes dependent on Cluny. This made the firſt 
congregation of ſeveral houſes under one chief immedi - 


ately ſubject to the pope, ſo as to conſtitute one body, or, 


as they now call it, one religious order. Till then, each 


monaſtery was independent, and ſubject to the biſhop. 


W Monk. » | 
NBIN, in Botany, See Famaica PLUM. 

MOND. See ee. 7 | 

MONDAY, plongh. See PLOUGH. 

MONEDU LA, in Ornithology, Sce JACKDAW. 
MONEMEKION, wornurpiov, among the ancient Romans, 
a ſhew, accordi 


were expoſed to vicw. 


Others will have it to be a ſhew of one day's continuance. 
MONET pes. See PEs. | 
MONET 


*UNET AGIUM, MoneTAGcE, or MINTAGE, the right 
Or privilege of cold money. | 
* ET AL Es triumviri, dee TRluuviRI. 


op, and extended this privilege to all | 


ng to ſome, wherein none but tame beaſts | 


"Fn", A 4 ; 
1 : | | 


| MONETARIUS, or Mou vzk, a nine which' antiqua- 


"ries, and medaliſts give to thoſe who ſtruck the ancient 


coins or monies pn 
Many of the old Roman, &c. coins have the name of the 
monetarius, either written at length, or at leaſt the initial 


: 


letters of it. See MEparL. 


MONEY, or Moxy, moneta, a piece of metal marked for 


coin, with the arms of a prince, or ſtate, who make it 


. circulate or paſs, at a fixed rate, ſor things of different 
value; to facilitate the buſineſs of commerce. 


Paulus the lawyer defines money, a thing ſtamped with a 
public coin, and deriving its uſe and value from its im- 
NY rather than its ſubſtance. py 
onſ. Boizard defines money, a piece of matter to which 
public authority bas affixed a certain value and weight ; 


to ſerve as a medium in commerce. WP 
Or, money may be defined an univerſal medium, or com- 


mon ſtandard, by compariſon with which the value of all 


merchandize may be aſcertained ; or, it is a fign, which 
repreſents the reſpective value of all commodities. Me- 


tals are well calculated for this ſign, becauſe they are 
durable, and are capable of many ſubdiviſions; and a 
precious metal is ſtill better calculated for this purpoſe, 


_ becauſe it is the moſt portable. A metal is alſo the moſt 


proper for a common meaſure, becauſe it can eaſily be 
reduced to the fame ſtandard in all nations; and every 
parcicular nation fixes on it its own impreſſion, that the 
weight and ſtandard, wherein conſiſts the intrinſic value, 


may both be known by inſpeCtion only. And as money 
is the medium of commerce, it is the king's prerogative, 
as the arbiter of domeſtic commerce, to give it authority, 
or make it current. It is evident, that, as the quantity 


of precious metals increaſes, i. e. the more of them there 


is extracted from the mine, this univerſal medium, or 
common ſign, will ſink in value, and become leſs pre- 


cious. Above a thouſand millions of bullion are calcu- 
lated to have been imported into Europe from America 


within leſs than three centuries; and the quantity is daily 
increaſing, the conſequence is, that more money muſt 

be given now for the ſame commodity than was given a 

hundred years ago. And if any accident was to diminiſh. 
the quantity of gold and filver, their value would pro- 


portionably riſe. _ 


be zra of the invention of money is not eaſy to be ſettled. 


There is no room to doubt, but that, in the earlieſt ages, 


the ordinary way of traffic among men was, by trucking, 
or exchanging commodity for commodity. Ihus, in 


Homer, Glaucus's golden armour was valued at one hun- 


dred oxen; and Diomedes's armour at ten. 


But in courſe of time it was found neceſſary, in the way 


of commutative juſtice, to have ſome common meaſure, 
or ſtandard, according to which all other things ſhould 


be eſtimated. This, as ſome gather from Joſephus, was 


of it are, in the time of Abraham, who paid four hun- 
dred ſhekels for a burying place. 3 : 

The Greeks refer the invention of money to Hermodice, 
wife of king Midas; and the Latins to Janus. Money 
being a common meaſure for reducing wares to a balance, 
it was called, by the Greeks, nomiſma; not from king 
Numa, but from »omos, as being eſtabliſhed by law, by 


the Latins it was called pecunia; either becauſe the wealth 
of thoſe days conſiſted in their cattle; or, as Pliny will 
have it, becauſe. their, firſt coin was ſtamped with the 


figure of a cow: they alſo call it moneta, a monendo, as 


Suidas obſerves; becauſe, when the Romans were in 


want of money, Juno admoniſhed them to uſe juſtice, 
and there ſhould be no want of money; the effect where- 


of when they had found, ſhe was ſuruamed Juno Maneta, - 
and money was coined in her temple. In proceſs of time, 
Money herſelf was made a goddeſs, aed inſhrined by the 


name of Dea Pecunia, under the figure of a woman hold- 
ing a ballance in one hand, and a cornucopia in the other. 


On the foot money now ſtands, it may be divided into real, 


or Fective and imaginary, 


Money, real, includes all coins, or ſpecies, of gold, ſilver, 


copper, and the like; which have courſe in commerce, 


and do really exiſt. Such are guineas, crowns, piſtoles, 


pieces of eight, ducats, &c. which ſee under their proper 
heads: as alſo under Coin. | — 


Real money, civilians obſerve, has three eſſential qualities; 


viz, matter, ferm, and weight, or value. For matter, cop- 


per is that thought to have been firſt coined; afterwards, 
ſilver; and, laſtly, gold, as being the moſt beautiful, 
ſcarce, cleanly, diviſible, and pure of all metals, | 
The degrees of goodnels ate expreſſed in gold for carats, 
and in filver by penny-weights, &c. for there are ſeveral 


reaſons for not coining them pure, and without alloy, See 
 ColNAGE. | 


Among the ancient Britons, iron rings, or, as ſome ſay, 
iron plates, or rin plates and rings, were uſed for money, 


Amovg the Lacedzmonians, iron bars, quenched with 
5 vinegar 
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| Bioney of leather, coriam forma publica impreſſum z and the 
ſame thing was put in practice by Frederic1l. at the ſiege 
of Milan; to ſay nothing of an old tradition among our- 
ſelves, that, in the confuſed time of the barons wars, 


duced to the neceſſity of paying for the neceſſaries of his 
t 
was a little nail of filver. The Hollanders, we know, 


Numa Pompilius made moxy of wood and leather; nor 


to the offence of counterfeiting it. 


_ figure, impreſſion, and value. 


yet ſtamped on the one fide of their ſhekel, the golden pot | 
which had the manna; and on the other, Aaron's rod; 


the coins of ſeveral of the kings of Macedon, his prede- 
ceſſors, as his. The Athenians ſtamped their coins with | 
an owl, or an ox; whence the proverb on bribed law- | 
pers, bos in lingua; the people of Ægina with a tor- | 


ſerves, this was uſually done by ſpecial grant from the | 
king, or by preſcription, which ſuppoſes one ; and there- | 
fore, was derived from, and not in derogation of, the | 


There is now no legitimated money. The king may alſo 


gether. When a given weight of gold or filver is of a 


12 1 
vinegar, intended that they might not ſerve. for any other | 
uſe, Seneca obſerves, that there was anciently ſtamped 


the like was done in England, In 1360, king John of | 
France, who agreed to pay our Edward III. for the ran- 
ſom of his perſon three millions of gold crowns, was fe- 


houſhold in leather money, in the middle whereof there 


coined preat quantities of paſteboard in the year 1574- 


does it appear, that the Romans were much acquainted 
with the art of ſtriking money in metal, during the time 
of their kings. There is reaſon to believe, that both 
gold and ſilver money were very early in uſe in Egypt and 
Aſia, and thence ſoon afterwards, introduced into Car- 
thage and Greece. From Greece it was brought to Rome, 
and thence gradually weltward into all the Roman pro- 
vinces. The firſt ſilver money coined by the Romans was 
in the year of Rome 484, and their firſt gold money in 
46. | | | 

0 ich regard to the materials of Engliſh money, fir Ed- 
ward Coke lays it down, that the money of England mult 
either be of gold or filver: and none other was ever iſ- 
ſued by the royal authority till 1672, when copper far- 
things and halſpence were coined by king Charles the 
ſecond, and ordered by proclamation to be current in all 
payments, under the value of fix pence, and not other- 
wiſe. But this copper coin is not upon the ſame footing 
with the other in many reſpects, particularly with regard 


As to the form of money, it has been more various than 
the matter. Under this are comprehended the weight, 


For the impreſſion, the Jews, though they deteſted images, 


the Dardans, two cocks fighting; Alexander, as is held 
by ſome, his horſe Bucephalus: though this may be 
doubted of, becauſe the horſe is found as frequently on 


toiſe ; whence that other ſaying, Virtutem & ſapientiam 
vincunt teſtudines. For the * the monetarii ſome- 
times impreſſed the images of men that had been emi- 
nent in their families, on their coins; but no living man's 
head was ever ſtamped on the Roman coin till after the 
fall of the commonwealth; aſter that time they bore the 
emperor's head on one fide; and, from this time, the 


praQtice of ſtamping the prince's image on coins has ob- | 


tained among all civilized nations, the Turks and other 


Mahometans excepted ; who, in deteſtation of images, | 
inſcribe only the prince's name, with the year of che 
tranſmigration of their prophet. | 
As to the impreſſion of Britiſh money, the ſtamping there- 
of is the unqueſtionable prerogative of the crown; for 
though divers biſhops and monaſteries had formerly the 


privitege of coining money, yet, as fir Matthew Hale ob- 


royal prerogative. Beſides, they had only the profit of 
the coinage, and not the power of inſtituting either the 
impreſſion or denomination 3 but had uſually the ſtamp 
ſent them from the exchequer. The denomination, or 
the value for which the coin is to paſs current, is like- 
wiſe in the breaſt of the king; and if any unuſual pieces 
ate coined, that value muſt be aſcertained by proclama- 
tion. In order to fix the value, the weight and the fine- 
neſs of the metal are to be taken into conſideration to- 


given fineneſs, it is then of the true ſtandard, and called 
ſterling metal; and of this ſterling metal all the coin of 
the kingdom muſt be made, by 25 Edw. III. c. 13. fo 
that the king's prerogative ſeems not to extend to the de- 
baſing or enhancing the value of the coin, below or above 
the ſterling value; though ſir Matthew Hale appears to 
be of another opinion. The king may alſo by his pre- 
clamation, legitimate foreign coin, and make it current 
here; declaring at what value it ſhall be taken in pay- 
ments. But this, judge Blackſtone apprehends, ought 
to be by compariſon with the ſtandard of our own coin ; 
otherwiſe the conſent of parliament will be neceſſary. 


at any time decry, or cry down any coin of the kingdom 
and make it no longer curicnt. 


on the other 2 five of theſe pence ,made their ſcilling 


pieces of ſilyer by thirtig ſcillinga; tribute- Money, 


marks. 


for infringing his liberty (as it had been enaQted by par- 


ferred to the king to rate how much he ſhould pay; 


22 by 
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As to the, figure of money, it is either raund. as 1, pa 
land ; multangular, 0 eie id Foote 455 Eng- 
in ſome parts of the ſadles; ot nearhy hat noe 
mar of MER. / ROPES , as in 
After the arrival of the Romans in this Ilan 6 be 4 
tons imitated them, coining both gold and FI} 1 
images of their kings ſtamped on them; When t b 1 the 
mans had ſubdued the kings of the N +; Je. Ro- 
ſuppreſſed their coins, and brought in their own J "ran 
were current hee from the time of Elau liv La 1 ich 
Valentinian the younger; this being about the ſb At of 
five hundred years. 8 FOI pace of 


rves that the molt ancient 


Mr. Camden obſerves Lach 
he had known, was that of Ethelbert, king en nn 
firſt Cari ian king in * iſland ; in whoſe time all an 
accounts began to paſs by the names of pounds. 55/1 
ence, and mancuſes. 7 pounds, fill 1555 
he penny ſeems borrowed from the Latin pen; 
ther rom pendo, jy tank of its juſt ws, 3 fil 
king Edward the Third's reign contained as much ſilver 
about three pence of our money: | 
ſtamped with the king's image on the 
the mint maſter's name, or the city 


* 5 


lver as 
theſe, were coarſe] 


he one ide, and either 
5s Where it was coined, 


probably ſo called from ſcilingus, which the Romans 10 
for the fourth part of 1 0 foity of — . . 
made en pound, and 1 7 Was of theſe. pounds 
were a legacy, or a portion for a king's daughter 
| nyt by the laſt will of ing Alfred.” ten 
y theſe names they tranſlated all ſums of Mon ir 
old Engliſh teſtament; talents by pundes; Jude Gu 
nining; and the mite by feorthling. . * * 
But, it muſt be obſerved they had no other real mon but 
pence only; the reſt being imaginary monies, i. e. names 
of numbers, or weights: thirty of theſe pence made a 
mancus, which ſome take to be the fame with a mark ; 
manca, as appears by an old MS. was quinta pars uncie. 
Theſe mancas, or mancuſes, were reckoned both-in gold 
and ſilver; for in the year 680, we read, that Ina, king 
of the Weſt Saxons, obliged the Kentiſh men to buy 
their peace at the price of thirty thouſand mancas of 
gold. In the notes on king Canute's laws, we find this 
diſtinQion, that mancuſa was as much as a mark of ſilver + 
and manca, a ſquare piece of gold, valued at thirty pence. | 
See MAN cus. . BY 2 | 
The Danes introduced a way of reckoning money by ores, 
per oras, mentioned in Domeſday book; but whether 
they were a diſtinct coin, or a certain ſum, does not plainly 
appear: this, however, may be gathered from the abbey- 
book of Burton, that twenty ores were equivalent to two 


They had alſo a gold coin called byzantize, or bezant, as 
being coined at Conſtantinople, es called Byzantium; 
the value of which coin is not only now loſt, but was ſo 
entirely forgotten, even in the time of king Edward III. 
that, whereas the biſhop of Norwich was fined a byzan- 
tine of gold, to be paid the abbot of St. Edmunſbury, 


liament in the time of the Conqueror), no man, they 
living, could tell how much it was; ſo that it was re- 


which is the more unaccountable, becauſe, but a hun- 
dred years before, two hundred thouſand bezants were 
exacted by the foldan, ſor the ranſom of St. Lewis of 
France ; which were then valued at one hundred thou- 
ſand livres. 5 e 
Though the coining of money be a ſpecial prerogative of 
the king, yet the ancient Saxon princes communicated it 
to their ſubjects; inſomuch, that in every good town there 
was, at leaſt, one mint, but at London eight; at Can- 
terbury four for the king, two for the archbiſhop, one 
for the abbot at Wincheſter, ſix at Rocheſter, at Haſtings 
two, &c. ; | 855 . 
The Norman kings continued the ſame cuſtom of coin- 
ing only pence, with the prince's image on one fide, and 
on the other the name of the city where it was coined, 
with a croſs ſo deeply impreſſed that it might be eaſily 
parted, and broken into two halves, which, ſo broken, 
they call half-pence; or into four parts, which they 
called furthings, or FARTHINGS. 
In the time of king John, money, coined in the caſt parts 
of Germany, came in ſpecial requeſt in England, on ac- 
count of its purity, and was called aſterling money, 28 all 
the inhabitants of thoſe parts were called £afteriings; 


and, ſhortly after, ſome of thoſe people, ſkilled in coin- 
ing, were {ent ſor hither, to bring the coin to perfec- 
tion; which, ever ſince, has been called STERLING, 
"from eaſlirling. | | ; 
Kin 
* by t 


Edward I. who firſt adjuſted the meaſure of an ell 
© length of his arm, herein imitating Charles the 
| | | : Great, 

8 


MON MON 


; ; the firſt, alſo, who eſtabliſhed a certain ſtand- | About the year 1320, the ſtates of Europe firſt began to 
Groth e airs ys expieſied to this effect by Greg, | coin gold * among the reſt, our king Edward III. 


| 2 n. and mint-maſter, “ und | The firſt pieces he coined were called Florences, as being 
Nec, r in a ould Bike coined by Florentines ; afterwards he coined nobles ; ; 
« of map be eleven ounces, two eaſterlings, and one | then roſe-nobles, current at ſix ſhillings and eight pence z H 
« ought 1 the reſt alloy: the ſaid pound ought to weigh half-nobles, called halfpennies, at three ſhillings and four jj 
2 og in s and three pence in acecount and weight; | pence of gold ; and quarters at twenty pence, called far- | a 
jt —_— e Abb to weigh twenty pence, and a penny things of gold. The ſucceeding kings coined roſe-nobles, "i 
« the DLL > rains 1 a half. Note, that eleven] and double roſe-nobles, great ſovereigns, and half Henry ry 
L peg ml fon .. p40 ſterling ought to be of pure ſilver, | nobles, angels, and ſhillings. | 353 
L Ce | rover and the minter muſt add, of other King James I. coined units, double crowns, Britain s 
: 3 pence halfpenny farthing, if the | crowns ; then crowns, half-cr owns, &c. | 
« ſilver be fo pure,” ? om _— 
TABLES of Gorp and SILVER, compoſed from the authority of Mr. Lowndes, who inſpected the original inden- : 
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SILVER TABLE. 


Reigns. | Specie. j Diviſion. | Tale. | Stand. fine.] Specie. Tale. Stand. fine. WP. 
jp | N 8. d. 1 s d. Car. Gr. a: * ; 1 5 8 
| 2 Car. I. Roſe Royals xxx | = „ 
5 Spur Royals xv | 44 10 0123: 31 js. 8. d. d. | 
| Angels * — | | v 2 bxnf| E 
SOT, Unites xx | | d. SiILXI liz 2 
Dub. crow. x 1 oo 22 O VI 11 12 15 
Britiſh crow. v 5353 | 1 
ra Car H... ne ſame of both kinds and value, gold and ſilver. 1 rz 
VE ra . an 5 13 10 o22 © Ditto — [lx — it 2 14 54 
2 Guineas XI. z uf D $ | 
5 Guineas | c ES | 07 +: 5 . 
1 Jac, II. Ditto Ditto Ditto Ditto Ditto Ditto Ditto 
1W. & M. ( I do not find any alteration in the ſtandard of the gold or ſilver down to the pre: 
ſent time. 22 Carats fine and 2 alloy is the Ih of gold, and 11 oz. 2 dwt. fine, and 
Queen Anne 18 dwt. alloy, the ſtandard Ib of ſilver ; and the diviſion of the pound of gold continues 
. | the ſame; that is to ſay, into 44 guineas 5, and the filver into the uſual number of 
George I. |\{crowns, &c. But the guineas have varied in the nominal value ſeveral times, riſing IS 21 
| > up to xxxs. and declining to xXx1, the preſent current value; but never have been re.. 
George II. duced again to their intended level of xxs. nor indeed ought, when compared with 
; the Portugal pieces of Jl. 128. II. 16s. it appears to be better worth xx1s. * / | 


1 : To the Ib. Troy. the Engliſh coins, may be very ge Aten 1 
Portugal — 131 | S F 1nay ry good reaſons for their be- 


— 13 1616 0 ing refuſed in payments in any of the receipts of 
Engliſh guineas 1 1 _ 44% 46 I4 6 public revenue ; but anſwer vey well the agg | 
| | | FE ES aeg * by = n in trading with the 
5 8 5 | eavier and paſſing off the lighter by tale; 
And the Portugueſe ſtandard worſe 3 grain oo 2 6 Pans a the lighter: by ele; and which, 


if they can turn into guineas or heavy filver, make an- 
r a 3 695 
How our ſtandard is proportioned to that of other coun- 
tries, and thence what the true par of exchange is be- 
tween us, ſee Coin. „ © | 


Total worſe 5 Troy by ſtandard and tale — 00 40 


This with the difference in point of exactneſs in coin- 
ing, wherein the Portugal is much more defective than 


A TABLE exhibiting the ſtandard, weight, value, and comparative view of Enghſh Golp Mo 
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Re ape of Value or |Value of 2c 88 Per N 
| of pounds, number of ſhillings ofſof the ſame tween the cur- . 
ears of the kings and queens reigns, Standard of the gold at greg 3 3 wh TEN "ng 3 he. Re . | 
5 of the ſeveral mint in- cach N ſtand. gold| has been friod in our ſſent 20 ſuill-ſof ſtandard ſil- fine gold at 
2 . has 3 coined into. ſpreſent mo- ſings. Xa _ ſand-| each period, | 
| BH coined into. ney. ,, 5 ard gold. | e 
TY | + | Fine gold. | Alloy | 3 3 33 
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a . — | / 
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The king by proclamation, may at any time prohibit all | as guineas, v. gr. which are ſometimes higher, ſometimes 
his ſubjects, not exceeding one year, to lend or advance | lower. For the money current and of account in different 
money to any foreign prince or ſtate, without licence un- | Countries, ſee F „ | 
der the great or privy ſeal; and if any perfon knowingly | Moxty-b:1ls, in Parliamentary Language, comprehend all 
_ offend in the premiſes, he ſhall forfeit treble the value of | bills, by which money is directed to be raiſed upon the 
the money lent, &c. two thirds to the king, and the other | ſubject, for any purpoſe or in any ſhape whatſoever ; ei- 
to the informer ; but perſons may deal in foreign ſtocks, | ther for the exigencies of government, and collected from 
or be intereſted in any bank abroad, eſtabliſhed before] the kingdom in general, as the LAN D-HHx; or for private 
iſſuing his majeſty's proclamation. Stat. 3 Geo. II. c. 5. benefit, and collected in any particular diſtrict, as by 
| Moxey, falſe, or ba/e, is either that ſtruck by an unquali- | turnpikes, pariſh-rates, and the like. With reſpect to 
fied perſon, and of unſtatutable metals; or that which] theſe bills the commons are ſo reaſonably jealous of their 
has loſt of its weight, either by being clipped on the cor- | privilege of framing new taxes for the ſubject, that they 
ners, or filed on the edges; or, laftly, by having ſome | will not ſuffer the other houſe to exert any other power | 
of its ſurface eaten off; if gold, by aqua regis; if filver | but that of rejecting ; they will not permit the leaſt al- 
by aqua fortis. Fu 5 I teration or amendment to be made by the lords to the 
Another kind of baſe money is that made of pieces of iron, | mode of taxing the people by bills of this nature. 
copper, or other metal, covered on each fide with a thin | Money, cert, chimney, madning, poll, preft, preſtation, ſalc- 
plate or leaf of gold or filver, neatly ſoldered and joined | age, /hip, and trophy. See. the ſeveral articles. 
round the edges, and ſtruck, like other coin, with figures, | MoNEY-wort, nummularia, in Botany, a ſpecies of the 
legends, &c. only to be diſtinguiſhed from them by the] LOOSE-STRIFE. It is a perennial plant, growing in moiſt 
bulk, and weight, and found. _ | ſhady places in many parts of England, ſo is not culti- 
Moxey, imaginary, or Money of account, is that which vated in gardens. . It flowers in May to near the end 
has never exiſted, or, at leaſt, which docs not exiſt in | of ſummer. It is one of the principal vultieraries ; and, 
real ſpecies, but is a denomination invented, or retained | drank in wine, cures dyſenteries, weakneſſes, fluxes, and 
to facilitate the ſtating of accounts, by keeping them {hill | humidities of the belly ; it is alſo good for vomiting of 
on a fixed footing, not to be changed, like current coins, | blood, uterine fluxes, internal wounds and ulcers, eſpeci- 
Which the authority of the ſovereign ſometimes raiſes, or ally of the lungs. Boerhaave conſiders it as ſimilar to a 
owers, according to the exigencies of ſtate. Of which | mixture of ſcurvy-graſs with ſorrel; though Lewis ſays, 
kinds are, pounds, livres, marks, maravedies, &e. See it is far weaker than thoſe herbs, or than any mixture of 
Account, | the two. | 3 
Money of account, according to M. Boizard, is a ſum of MONEYERS, Monxvors, or Mox1trs, officers of the 
money, or a certain number of ſpecies which may change | MINT, who work and coin gold and filver money; and 
im ſubſtance and quantity, but never in quality. Thus anſwer all the waite and charges. 
fifty pounds conſiſts of fifty pieces called pounds, which | MoNEYERs is ſometimes alſo uſed for bankers 3 or thoſe 
are not real, but may be paid in ſeveral real ſpecies, as who make a trade of 9 and returning money. 
in guineas, crowns, ſhillings, &c. which are changeable, | MONGER, a little ſea-veſſel which fiſhermen uſe, = 
| IT L | : | | | hen 


MON 


When a word ends with monger; it ſignifies merchant; 
from the Saxon manger, i. e. mercator. | | 
MONGOOSE, or MoncGooz, in Zoology, is a ſpecies of 
EMUR in the Linnzan ſyſtem, the woolly maucauco of 
Pennant, and by ſome called the Macaffar fox. The 
rides of this animal are orange-coloured, its ears ſhort 
and rounded ; the end of the noſe black ; the eyes lodged 
in a circle of black, and the ſpace between them of the 
fame colour; the reſt of the noſe and ſides of the cheek 
white; the whole upper part of the body covered with 
long, ſoft, thick, fur, a little curled or waved, of a deep 
browniſh aſh-colour ; the tail is long, covered with the 
fame ſort of hair, and of the ſame colour; the breaſt 
and belly white; the hands and feet naked and duſky ; 
the nails flat, except that of the inner toe of the hind 
feet; about the ſize of a cat: and varies ſometimes with 
| White or yellow paws, and with a face wholly brown, | 
It inhabits Madagaſcar and the adjacent ifles ; ſleeps on 
trees, protects itſelf from rain by turning its tail over 
its head, lives on fruits, and is very ſportive and good- | 
natured. Pennant. See Tab. III. Quadrupeds, N“ 35. 
MONITORY letters, are letters of warning and admo- 
tion, ſent from an eccleſiaſtical judge upon information 
of ſcandals and abuſes within the cognizance of his 
court. h | | ; | 
MONK, anciently denoted a perſon who retired from the 
world to give himſelf up wholly to God, and to live in 
ſolitude and abſtinence. ; Lee 
The word is derived from the Latin monachus; and that 
from the Greek . ſolitary, of war, ſolus alone; 
becauſe the ancient monks lived in folitude, as the true 
monks {till do. | | „ 
Such were the RERMITS and ANACHORETS, who with- | 


drew into deſerts, and lived remote from all commerce 


of mankind. | 
Some writers, as farther Helyot, Diſſert. Prelim. trace 
the origin of monks up as early as the time of the Thera- 
peutæ; and maintain, that there had been an uninter- 
| Tupted ſucceſſion of monks from the Theraputæ to St. 
Antony. Others, on the contrary, are contented with 
going hank as far as St. Paul the Hermit. l 
The original of monks ſeems to have been this. The 
rſecutions, which attended the firſt ages of the Goſpel, 
Forced ſome Chriſtians to retire from the world, and live 
in defarts and places moſt private and unfrequented, in 
hopes of finding that peace and comfort among beaſts 
which were denied them among men. And this being 


the caſe of ſome very extraordinary perſons, their exam- | 


pale gave ſo much reputation to retirement, that the prac- | 
| tice was continued when the reaſon of its commence- 
ment ceaſed. After the empire became Chriſtian, in- 
ſtances of this kind were numerous, and thoſe, whoſe 
ſecurity had obliged them to live 22 and apart be- 
came afterwards united into ſocieties. e may alſo add, 
that the myſtic theology, which gained ground towards 
the cloſe of the third century, contributed to produce 
the fame effect, and to drive men into ſolitude for the 
| purpoſe of enthufiaſtic devotion, | 


he monks, at leaſt the ancient ones, were diſtinguiſhed | 


into /olitaries, cœnobites, and ſarabaites. 

The ſolitary are thoſe who live alone, in places remote 
from all towns and habitations of men, as do ſtill ſome 
of the hermits. N | 


The cœnobites are thoſe who live in community with fe- | 


veral others in the ſame houſe, and under the ſame ſu- | 


eriors. 


The ſarabaites were ſtrolling monks, having no fixed rule | 


or reſidence. 
The houſes of monks again were of two kinds, viz. mo- | 
naſteries, and laurg. See MoxASTERY, and LAURA. 
Thoſe we call monks now-a-days, are cœnobites, who 
live together in a convent or monaſtery, who make vows 
of living according to a certain rule eſtabliſhed by the 
founder, and wear a habit which diſtinguiſhes their 
order. ; 
Thoſe that are endowed, or have a fixed revenue, are moſt 
properly called monks, monachi; as the Chartreux, Bene- 
dictines, Bernardines, &. The Mendicants, or thoſe 
that beg, as the Capuchins and Franciſcans, are more 
properly called religious, and friars ; though the names 
are frequently confounded. pr 
The firſt monks were thoſe of St. Antony; who, towards 
the cloſe of the fourth eentury, formed them into a re- 
gular engaged them to live in ſociety with each 


= 
other, preſcribed to them fixed rules for the direc-| 


tion of their conduct. Theſe regulations, which Antony 
had made in Egypt, were ſoon introduced into Paleſtine} 
and Syria by his _—_ Hilarion. Almoſt about the 
fame time, Aones or Eugenius, with their companions 
Gaddanas and Azyzas, inſtituted the monaſtic order in 
Meſopotamia, and the adjacent countries ; and their ex- 


places. The monaſtic orders were at firſt under the im- 


which they 


Was extremely relaxed both in the eaſtern and weſtern 


Nevertheleſs, this kind of inſtitution was in the higheſt 


devoted themſelves to the facred gloom and indolence of 


centious Epicureans, who 


Monks, cloiſtered, are thoſe who actually reſide * the 


ample was followed with ſuch rapid ſucceſs, that, in a 
2 


MON 


ſhort time, the whole Faſt was filled with 2 Low . 
mortals, who, abandoning all human ey * 
vantages, pleaſures, and concerns, wore out a by iſh. 
ing and miſerable life amidſt the hardſhips of 1 op 
various kinds of ſuffering, in order to arrive at a 2 
cloſe and A communication with God ard A — 4 
From the Eaſt this gloomy inſtitution paſſed ins che 
Weſt, and firſt into Italy, and its neighbouring iſland : 
though it is uncertain who tranſplanted it thither * 
Martin, the celebrated biſhop of Tours, erected the 56 
monaſteries in Gaul, and recommended this reli ious ſ. 4 
litude with ſuch power and efficacy, both by his inf 4 
tions and his example, that his funeral is ſaid to 2 
been attended by no leſs than two thouſand monks, F ; th 
hence, the monaſtic diſcipline extended, raduall 9 
* through the other provinces an — A 2 
Europe. There were beſides the monks of St. Baſi) called 
in the Eaſt, Calogeri, from xaxc; yEepur, good old 4 d 
thoſe of St. Jerom, the hermits of St. Auguſtine. bo | 
afterwards thoſe of St. Benedict and St. | Pom, 17 1 
0 1 3 . _ Francis and St. Dominic, win 
a legion of others; all which fee un b | 
E &c, * e _ 
. . _ _ of the fifth century, 
ormerly lived only for themfelves in ſolitary ; 
and had never thought of aſſuming any * 
facerdotal order, were now graduall diſtinguiſhed Hom 
the populace, and endowed with fuch opulence and ho- 
nourable privileges, that they found themſelves in a con. 
dition to claim an eminent ſation among the ſupports 
and pillars of the Chriſtian community. The fame of 
their piety and ſanctity was fo great, that biſhops and 
preſpyters were often choſen out of their order; and the 
paſſion of erecting edifices and convents, in which the 
monks and holy virgins might ſerve God, in the moſt 
commodious manner, was at this time carried beyond all 
bounds. However, their licentiouſneſs, even in this cen. 
tury, was become a proverb; and they are ſaid to have 
excited the moſt dreadful tumults and ſeditions in various 


the monks, wha 


mediate juriſdiction of the biſhops, from which they were 
exempted by the Roman pontiff, about the end of the 
ſeventh century; and the monte, in return, devoted 
themſelves wholly to advance the intereſts, and to main- 
tain the deni of the biſhop of Rome. This immunity 

\ tained, was a fruitful ſource of licen- 
tiouſneſs and diforder, and occaſioned the greateſt part of 
the vices, with which they were afterwards ſo juſtly 
charged. In the eighth century the monaſtic diſcipline 


provinces, and all efforts to reſtore it were ineffectual. 


eſteem, and nothing could equal the veneration that was 
paid, about the cloſe of the ninth century, to ſuch as 


a convent, This veneration induced ſeveral kings and 
emperors to call them to their courts, and to employ 
them in civil affairs of the greateſt moment. Their re- 
formation was attempted by Lewis the Meek, but the 
effect was of ſhort duration. In the eleventh century 
they were exempted by the popes from the authority of 
their ſovereigns, and new orders of monks were conti- 
nually eſtabliſhed ; inaſmuch that in the council of La- 
teran, that was held in the year 1215, a decree was 
paſſed, by the advice of Innocent III. to prevent any new 
monaſtic inſtitutions, and ſeveral were entirely ſup- 
preſſed. In the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, it ap- 
pears from the teſtimonies of the beſt writers, that the 
monks were generally lazy, illiterate, profligate, and li- 
1 views in life were confined 
to opulence, idleneſs, and pleaſure, However, the Re- 
formation had 2 manifeſt influence in reſtraining their 
exceſſes, and rendering them more circumſpect and cau- 
tious in their external conduct. | 
Monks are diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their habits into 
black, white, grey, &. Among the monks, ſome are 
called monks ff the choir, others profeſſed monks, and others 
lay monks ; which laſt are deſtined for the ſervice of the 
convent, and have neither clericate nor literature. 


houſe : in oppoſition to extra-monks, who have benefices 
depending on the monaſtery. | | 
Monks are alſo diſtinguiſhed into reformed, whom the ci- 
vil and let a oaP authority have made maſter of an- 
cient convents, and put in their power to retrieve the an- 
cient difcipline, which had been relaxed; and ancient, 
who remain in the convent, to live in it according to its 
' eſtabliſhment at the time when they made their vows, 
without obliging themſelves to any new reform. 
Anciently, the monbs were all lay-men, and were only 
diſtinguitbed from the reſt of the people by a particular 
Not only the 
manks 


habit, and an extraordinary devotion. 


MON 


monks were prohibited the,, prieſthood, but even priefts | 


| were expreſsly prohibited from becoming, monks, as ap- 
pears from the letters of St. Gregory. Pope Syricius 
was the firſt Who called them to the clericate, on occa-- 
ſion of ſome great ſcarcity of prieſts, that the church was 
then ſuppoſed. to, labour under: and fince that time the 
prieſthood has been uſually united to the monaſtical pro- 
ſeſſion. _ | | 


dria clafs ; the characters are, that the calyx ĩs divided into 
hve ſegments, and the corolla ringent; the fruit is formed 
into five capſules, containing ſingle ſeeds. There is only 


one ſpecies. Me eam ach ne A ft 

MONOC EROS, Unicorn, in Aſironomy, ia, ſouthern con- 
ſtellation formed by Hevelius, containing in his catalogue, 

nineteen ſtars, 4 0 in the Britannic Catalogue thirty-one : 


Monks, - profeſſed. _ See PROFESSED. 
Monxs, proprietary. See PROPRIETARY, 


the ſituation, longitude, latitude, &c.. are as follow: 


MonKk-#f/h, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of the ſqualus, | f by 7.99 | 


according to the new Artedian ſyſtem; called rhina and 
ſquatinus by the old authors. It is diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 


tedi from the other ſquali, by the name of the /qualrs 


with no pinna ani, and with the mouth on the top of the 
head : it is of a middle ſhape, between the long and flat 
cartilaginous fiſhes, being much broader than the galei, 
and rounder than the rays ; it grows to a very large ſize, 
ſometimes to four, five, or {ix feet long; it is covered 
all over with a mucous ſubſtance, but under it the ſkin 
is harſh, and rough enough to ſerve for the poliſhing 


wood and ivory; It is of a browniſh grey on the back and 


ſides, and white under the belly; the head is flatted and 
roundiſh, and the mouth large, and opening at the ex- 
tremity of the ſnout, not, as in other of the fiſhes of 
this claſs, under the head; it has three rows of teeth, 
eighteen in a row; its eyes are large, and placed near its 
mouth; and ſeem as if meant for looking ſideway, rather 


than up or down; its upper pair of fins very much re- 


ſemble wings, from whence it has its name of the angel- 


Hd, and at the extremities of theſe are a number of ſharp 


booked thorns ; it has alſo a row of ſhort prickles on its 
back. See Tab. III. of F:/h, Ne 27. 


It is common in the Engliſh ſeas, and is not unfrequently 


caught in Cornwall. 


Monx's-hood, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of ACONITE, 


or WOLF's-bane. | 
The flowers of this plant are in common uſe in the coun- 
try, to garniſh diſhes, though generally ſuſpected of be- 


ing poiſonous ; but the ſtalks have been found very vio- | 
lently ſo, according to an account given in the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactions. Phil. Tranſ. No 432. 


The young ſhoots of this plant have ſome reſemblance of | 


_ celery, and were put into the ſallad as ſuch. 
_ MoNKs rhubarb. See RHUBARB, and Dkk. 
Monks ſeam, among Sailors, is, when the ſelvedges of 


fails are laid a little over one another, and ſewed on both 


ſides. 


MONKEY, in 2 00g, a name given by way of diſtinction | 


to thoſe apes which have tails ; the others, or thoſe with- 
out tails, being more properly called apes. | 
The ſame diſtinction holds in Latin, the tailed ones being 


called cercopitheci, and thoſe without tails mi. See 


CERCOPITHECUS and SIMIA. 2 
Mr. Pennant diſtiibutes monies into two claſſes, viz. 1. 
| Thoſe of the old world, or the continents of Aſia and 


Africa, having within each lower jaw pouches for the | 


reception of their food, buttocks generally naked, and 
_ fails ſtrait, but not prehenſile. Under this claſs he enu- 
_ merates and deſcribes the dog-faced monkey, or /tmia ha- 
madryas, of Linnæus; the lion-tailed monkey, or /imia 


faunus, of which there are ſeveral varieties ; for one of 
which fee Tab. III. Duadrupeds, fig. 36. the hair-lipped 


monkey, or /imia cynomolgus; the ſpotted monkey, or /1mia 


diana; the green monkey, CALLITRICHUS, or /imia ſabe ; | 


the white-eye-lid monkey, or ſimia æthiops; the muſtache 
monkey, Or ſimia cephus; the talapoin of Buffon; the ne- 


gro monkey ; the egret, or /ima aygula; the red monkey 3 | 
the Chineſe ; the varied monkey 3 the monkey of Cochin- | 


hina ; the tawny ; the winking; the goat ; the annu- 
lated monkies; and the Philippine, or /imia ſyrichta of 

innzus. 2. Zonkics of the new world, or the conti- 
nent of America, having neither pouches in their jaws, 
nor naked buttocks : the tails of many are prehenſile 
and naked on the under fide, for a certain ſpace next 
their end: of thoſe with prehenſile tails, he enumerates 
the preacher, GUARIBA, or /im:a Beelzebub, of Linnæus; 
the tour-fingered monkey, or /imia paniſcus; the capuchin, 
or ſimia capucina, and trepida, and apella; the weeper ; 


© Orange monkey, or ſimia ſcieurea ; the horned monkey, | 


or /ema fatuellus; and the Antigua monkey : of thoſe 
with {trait tails, not prehenſile, he reckons the fox-tailed, 
or mia pithecia of Linnæus; the great-eared, or /im:a 


Midas; the ſtriated, or mia jacchus; the filky, or /imia 


alia; the red-tailed, or /imia edipus; and the fair | 


oY See Pennant's Synopſis of Quadrupeds, p. 107, 


| MonoctRos minor, in [chthyography, the name of a f 


has ſome reſemblance to that of a baboon. GA 
and about three inches long; this ſeems to have no bone 


fin reaches from the head to the tail; it is covered with 
a tough ikin, feeling fomewhat rough. | 


mon in the American ſeas ; and called pira aca by Mar- 
graave, and ſome other authors; and by the Portugueſe 
prexe porco. „ | C 
It is a very ſmall fiſh, of about three fingers breadth long, 
and two broad where broadeſt: it is of a flatted compreſſed 
ſhape; the mouth is very ſmall, but of the figure of that 
of a hog; a little behind the eyes on the ridge of the back, 


than a finger's breadth long, of a rounded figure, and of 


fins and the ridge at the back are yellower than any other 
part of it, See Tab. III. of Fiſbes, Ne 28. 
MONOCHORD, a muſical inſtrument wherewith to try 
the variety and proportion of muſical ſounds. 
The monechord, according to Boethius, is an inſtrument 
invented by Pythagoras, for meaſuring geometrically, or 
by lines, the quantities and proportions of ſounds. _ 

he ancient monochord was compoſed. of a. rule divided 
and ſubdivided into divers parts, whereon there was a 
ſtring pretty well ſtretched upon two bridges, at each ex- 
treme thereof. In the middle between both was a move- 
able bridge, called magas, by means of which, in apply- 
ing it to the different diviſions of the line, the ſounds 
were found to be in the ſame proportion to one another, 
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Names and ſituations of the ſtars. . Longitud.] Latitude.) g. 
none e fe eee eee 
I 25 21 32132 51 50 6 
25 22 20133 2 10 6 
20 11 35/34 4 39 6 
| | a 28 8 39034 36 2606 
iſt. Between the fore- feet 429 53 14/29 42 94.5 
f 5 | 14 N 1 ; 
| 9] 52 141434 7 40, 6.7 
| 1 21 40j31 12 300 6 
In the noſtrils 1 56 49018 45 44| 4 
pe 4 13 27 $7 39 80 
2d. between the fore-feet 3 34 3128" 2 58 8 
10. Fr; ö LIES . 
In the left fore · foot 3 56 58130 18 275 
At the knee | 4 10 54118 22 460 5 
At the eye in the forchead 4 10 33/5 54 9% 4 
4 38 51115, 38 2756 
At the ear | 6 4 3i[l3 12 $2 4 
| * | 34. 46114 25 © 6 
In the nape of the neck | | ; 49 40,14 50 44 5 
In the neck 8 27 560 32 1 4 
13 17 39129 45 380 5 
| 15 19 326 32 41 6 
„ | | 28 
In the lower part of the neck ig 4 9022 35 20| 5 
2d. IIiß 13 2722 45 40 4.8 
aq | 15 34 6jz2 29 16| 6.7 
| TOES 16 $5 34022 19 101.6 
In the ſide | 22 42 31025 20 176 
In the bell | 24 56 52630 29 2714-5 
In the fide under the back | 2 39 823 47 50 5 
In the back 28 29 441 28 42] 5 
u en n i d e + cle [6.1] 6h 
n the left thigh at t | BY: get | 
1 E 5 e ONE 12 C 5 32 2222 28 58| 6 
in thbetall | 111. 13 324 28 104 


caught in the American ſeas; its uſual length is a foot 
and half; its height about nine inches, very flat-bodied, 
and high-backed like a perch, and bow-bellied; its head 


From the top of the head is prolonged a ſmooth, round, 
tapered ſtrait horn, two inches round about the root, 


within it, nor is inſerted into any, but ſeems merely the 


cuticle hardened, into a ſort of horny ſubſtance ; the back 


MoNoOocEROSG piſcis, is alſo uſed as the name of a fiſh com- 


it has an upright horn, a little bending backward, leſs 


the thickneſs of a large thread; its ſkin is very rough to 
the touch, and is of an obſcure yellowiſh colour. The 


2 of the Weſt Indies. See GARIRA. 
ONKEY, green. See CALLITRICHUS. 


as the diviſions of the line cut by the bridge were. 
The monochord is alſo called the harmonical canon, or ca- 


*2ONKEY, in the Sea Language, a block made of iron, with nonical rule; becauſe ſerving to meaſure the degrees of 


a catch, uſed 


MONNIERIA 


in gins for driving piles. 


Vor. III. Ne 231. 


in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia pentan- 


gravity, and acuteneſs of ſounds. Ptolemy examines his 
harmonical intervals by the m9nochord. 


6 There 


2 OE ut 


MONOCULUs, in Zoology, the name of a genus of infects, 
of the PODARIA kind, and of the order of aptcra, in the 


MONOD N., in the Linnæan ſyſtem of 7 h:hyo/ogy, the name 


now diſuſed, the modern mulic not requiring ſuch divi- 


MonocnorD, Morex, formed of 4b, folus, ſingle, 
and xo89ny chord, is alſo uſed for any muſical inſtrument, | 


MON o, 
the Arabians give out, inhabit the country of Segir, in 


its upper ow | 
The wor 


MONODY, Monopia, compounded of Ae, ſolus, and 


 MONOECIA, in Botany, the twenty firſt claſs of plants 


ſtamina and piſtillum in the fame, but in different flowers; 
and thoſe on the ſame individual, or on the different ſtalks, 
growing from the fame root; thoſe which contain the ſta- 


piſtillum, the female ones. See Tab. I. of Botany, claſs 


 lemna and as cop 


genera, Viz. hura, perius, cupreſſus, thuza, acalypha, dele- 


MON 


There are alſo monochords with divers ſtrings, and a mul- 
titude of fixed bridges; but the uſe of all theſe may be 
ſupplied by one ſingle moveable bridge; by only ſhifting 
it under a new chord or ſtring, which is placed in the 
middle, and repreſents the entire ſound, or open note, | 
anſwering to all the diviſions on the other bridges. | 
When the chord was divided into equal parts, fo that | 
the terms were as 1 and 1, they called them uſors: 
if they were as 2 to 1, ofaves, or diapaſons; when they 
were as 8 to 2, fifths, or diapentes ; if they were as 4 
to 3, they called them Fourth, or diateſſarons 3 if the 
terms were as 5 to 4, ditony or a greater third; if as © 
to 5, a'demi-d:ton or a leſſer third; laſtly, if as 24 to 25, 
dlemi- diton, or dieſis. | | 

The monochord, being thus divided was properly what 
they call a /y/?em, of which there were many kinds, ac- 
cording to the different diviſions of the monochord. 

Dr. Wallis has taught the diviſion of the monochord in 
the Philoſophical Tranfactions; but that inſtrument is 


ſion. 


conliſting of only one chord or ftring. Such is the trum- | 
pet-marine. 


MONOCHROMA, Movexewu, compounded of worogg/ingle, | 


and yew!12, colour, a picture all of one colour. | 
OCOLI, M2voxwa% a kind of fabulous men, who, as 


Arabia Felix ; and are but half formed. 
The word is Greek, compounded of woro., once, and x, 
@ member. 


Linnæan fyitem. | = 
Its body is thort, of a roundiſh figure, and covered with a 
firm eruſtaceous ſkin: the fore-legs are ramoſe, and ferve 
for leaping and ſwimming; it has but one eye, which ts 
large, and compoſed of three ſmaller ones.. | 
Of this genus, many of which have been reckoned among 
the microicopic animals, authors enumerate a great num- 
ber of ſpecies. Linnæus enumerates nine ſpecies. 


of the monoceros, or ſca UNICORN, a fith of the whale- 
kind, which makes a diſtinct genus of fiſhes; the cha- 
raters of which are, that it has a pipe in the forehead, 
and no fin on the back, and two very long ſpiral teeth in 
is Greek, compounded of Horog, one, and odo, 
a tooth, and expreſſes this fith's having only a ſingle tooth, 
referring to its ſpiral horn. 


Artedi makes the monodon a peculiar genus among the ce- | 


taceous fiſhes, or plagiuri. The NARWAL is the only 
known ſpecies of the genus. 

odr, @ ſong, in the Ancient Poetry, a kind of mourntul 
ſong, or ditty, ſung by a perſon all alone, to utter his grief. 


which have not the male and female parts, that 1s, the 


mina, are called the male flowers, thoſe which contain the 


21. 6 9 99 | 

The word is derived from the Greek joy, the fame, and 
ou, habitation. | 
The orders of this claſs are eleven, viz. I. Monandria, 
comprehending ſuch plants as have their male flowers 
furniſhed with one ſtamen; to which belong five genera, 
zanichelli, ceratocar pus, cynomorium, elaterium, and chara, 
2. Diandria, with two ſtamina, containing two genera, 
3. Triandria, with three ſtamina, 
including twelve genera ; omphalee, typha, ſpar ganium, Zea, 
coixy tripſarum, olyra, carex, aas, tragiay hernandia, 
and phyllanthus. 4. Tetrandria, with four ſtamina, com- 
prehending eight genera, centella, betula, buxus, urtica, 


morus, cicca, ſerpicula, and littorella. 5. Pentandria, | 


with five ſtamina, containing eight genera; xanthium, 

ambroſia, parenthium, iva, leca, amaranthus, nephelium, 

and clibadium. G6. Hexandria, with fix ſtamina, to which | 
belong two genera ; xizania and pharus. 7. Heptandria 
with ſeven {tamina, of which there is one genus, viz. | 
guettarda. 8. Polyandria, with many ſtamina, including | 
thirteen, genera, Viz. ceratophyllum, myriophillum, ſagitta- | 
ria, begoniay theligonums pateriums quercus, Jugulans, fagiss, 
carpinusy carylus, fc pee and /1qutidambay. g. Monadel- 
phia, with one ſet of united ſtamina containing fifteen 


— 


cham pia, plukenctia, cupania, croton, ricinus, jatropha, ſter- 
culia, hi ppomane, flillingia, and gnetum. 10. Syngengſia, 


MONOGRAM, Monocrammus, a cipher, 


genera, viz. trichoſanthes, momordica, cucumi 
406 * W II. Gynandria, wi 

owers furniſhed with ſtamina, that grow out | 
kind of = or imperfect piſtillum, 188 — he 
being in the female flower; containing 8 


| tw 
VIZ. andrachne, and agyneia. See Tab. VI. Baum, Clef 


and Yau, 
© have on] 
wife, See 


givenby Vieuſſens, 
to one of the muſcles 
the internus auris, and 
the tenſor tympan. 
or 
compoſed of one or more letters interwoven * 3* 
kind of abbreviation of a name; anciently much uſed An 
a badge, ſeal, arms, &, | : 
Under the eaſtern empire, it is uſual to find mix which 
are the monogram of Maria, Jeſus, Conſtantine, * 
The uſe of monograms is of an ancient ſtanding, as ap- 
pears from Plutarch, and from ſome Greek medals 0 
the time of Philip of Macedon, Alexander his ſon &c 
The Roman LABARUM bore the mont gr am of Jeſus Chrift | 
conſiſting of two letters, as P placed perpendicularly 
through the middle of an X, e. gr. , as we find it in fs 
veral medals of the time of Conftantine, thoſe being the 
two firſt letters of the word Xeirog, Chriſt, | 
Kings formerly marked their coins with their monooram: + 
of this we have inſtances in Charlemagne's coins. That 
prince alſo uſed the monogram for his ſignature, Egin- 
hard gives us this reaſon for it, viz. That Charlemagne 
| could not write; and that, having attempted in vzin to 
learn in his grown age, he was reduced to the neceflity of 
ſigning with a monogram. 
The ancients alfo uſed monograms as notes, or abbrevia- 
tions of inſcriptions; for the underſtanding whereof we 
have expreſs treatiſes of Valerius Probus, Sert. Urſatus, 


„ cucurbita, 


IT, * 
MONOGAMY, compounded of woes, ſolus, 
marriages the ſtate or condition of thoſe wh 


married once, or are reſtrained to a ſingle 
Pol YGAM V. 


MONAGASTRIC, in Anatomy, a name 
and fome of the French writers, 
of the ear, called by Cowper, 

more properly by Albinus, 


. 

MONOGRAPHI, in Botany, authors who have written ex- 
pou l on only one plant; as Douglas on the Guern- 

y UzYz &c. i | 

MONOLOGUE, formed of Hovog, ſolus, and nom, diſcourſe, 
ſpeech, a dramatic ſcene, wherein a perſon appears alone 
on the ſtage, and ſpeaks to himſelf. See SoLiLoquy. 

MONOMACHIA, Movourxia, from wovog, felus, and nan, 
combat, a duel, or ſingle combat of man againſt man. 
Monomachia was anciently allowed by law, for the trial 
or proof of crimes. It was even permitted in pecuniary 
cauſes, as appears by ancient records. It is now forbid 
both by the civil and canon laws. See Comprar. 

Alciat has written a treatiſe De Monomachia. : 

MONOMACHON, a name given by ſome to the inteſtine 
otherwiſe called CoEcUM. | | 

MONOMERES, a word uſed by the ancients alone, but 
more frequently joined with the word phorbeia, to expreſs 
one fort of the bandage ufed to confine the breath, by 
thoſe who payed on the ancient pipe. This conifted 
only of one ſtrait, and one tranſverſe piece; and the 
latter came fully over the mouth, and cloſed it up, ex- 
cept that a hole was cut in it to receive the, mouth-piece 

of the pipe. The diemeres conſiſted of ſeveral picces, 
and only tied up the lower-lip, 

MONOMIAL, in Algebra, a root or quantitity that has but 
one name; or dats but of one part or member. Such 
are ab, a ab, aaabh, See QUANTITY, BINOMIAL, 

TRINOMIAL, Root, &c. e | 
Monomials may be either RATIONAL, or irrational. 
MONOPAGIA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, for 
that ſpecies of head-ach which affects only one point, of 
ſmall part of the head. | 

MONOPETALOUS, in Botany, a term applied to flowers 

which have only one petalum, or leaf. See theſe flowers 

repreſented in Tab. VIII. of Botany, Claſs 1. 2. 3. 4. and 

Tab. X. Claſs 20. | 

MONOPHAGI, Movpaya, in Fntiquity, a deſignation given 
to thoſe who celebrated the Æginean feſtival, becauſe 
they feaſted or eat together without the aſſiſtance of their 

| ſervants; none but the denizens of that iſland being allow- - 
ed to be preſent. 


MONOPHYSTTES, from wore, fol, and pe-, nuturdy 


a general name given to all thoſe feQtaries in the Levant, 
who only own one nature in Jeſus Chriſt; and maintain, 
that the divine and human nature of Chriſt were fo united, 
as to form only one nature, yet without any change, con- 
fuſion or mixture of the two natures. 

The Monephy/ites, however, properly ſo called, are the 
followers of Severus, a learned monk of Paleſtine, who 
way created patriarch of Antioch, in 513, and Petrus Ful- 
enſis. | | 


with the antheræ of the ſtamina united, including ſix | 


The Monophy/ites were encouragedby the emperor Anaſta- 
2 


liòns, 


MON 


FX depreſſed by Juſtin and ſucceeding emperors. 
23 this ſect hs * by Jacob Baradæus, an 
obſcure monk, inſomuch, that when he died biſhop of 
Edeſſa, A. D. 588, he left it in a moſt flouriſhing ſtate 
in Syria, Meſopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, Nubia, Abyſ- 
ſinia, and other countries. The laborious efforts of ja- 


by Theodoſius, biſhop of Alexandria, and he became ſo 
famous that all the Aonophy/ites of the Eaſt conſidered 


him as their ſecond parent and founder, and are to this 


The Monophyſites are divided into two fects or parties; 
the one African, the other Aſiatic ; at the head of the 
latter is the patriarch of Antioch, who reſides for the 
moſt part in the monaſtery of St. Ananias, near the city 
of Merdin : the former are under the juriſdiction of the 
patriarch of Alexandria, who generally reſides at Grand 
Cairo, and are ſubdivided into CopHTs and ABYSSINIANS. 
From the fifteenth century downwards, all the patriarchs 


der to ſhew that they are the lineal ſucceſſors of Ignatius, 
who was biſhop of Antioch in the firſt century, and conſe- 
quently the lawful patriarchs of Antioch. In the ſeven- 


abandoned, for ſome time, the doctrines and inſtitutions 
of their anceſtors, and embraced the communion of 
Rome: but the African Monophyſites, notwithſtanding 
that poverty and ignorance which expoſed them to the 
ſeductions of ſophittry and gain, ſtood firm in their prin- 
ciples, and made an obſtinate refiſtance to the promiſes, 
preſents, and attempts employed by the papal miſſionaries, 
to bring them under the Roman yoke: and in the eigh- 
teenth century, thoſe of Aſia and Africa have perſiſted in 
their refuſal to enter into the communion of the Romiſh 
church, notwithſtanding the earneſt intreaties and allur- 
ing offers, that have been made from time time by the 
p peꝰ's legates, to conquer their inflexible conſtancy. The 
Monephyfites propagate their doctrine in Aſia with zeal and 
afiduity, and have not long ago gained over to their com- 


time coaſts of India. | 
MONOPODIA, among the Ancients, a fort of tables uſed 
in their feaſts, and diſtinguiſned by this name from their 
having but one foot; the name being derived from the 
Greek Ge,; ONCE and 895 Foot. | | EO 
ONOPOLV, Moverroxoy, formed of moves, ſolus, and ro, 
vende, q. d. I ſell alone, an unlawful kind of traffic, when 
one or more perſons make themſelves ſole maſters of any 
commodity, trade, manufacture, or the like, with deſign 
to enhance its price; thoſe who have occaſion for it be- 
ing obliged to purchaſe it at their hands, and on their own 
terms. | | | 
There are two kinds of monopolies : the one, when a mer- 
chant buys up, for inſtance, all the corn 4 a province, to 
retail it at an advanced rate to the people. The other, 
when a letter, or PATENT, is procured from the prince, 
N any other perſon to ſell a particular commodity 
beſide the patentee. > | | 
Monopolies are much the ſame offence in other branche 
of trade, that ENGROSSING is in proviſions. Theſe had 
been carried to an enormous height during the reign of 
queen Elizabeth; but were in great meaſure remedied 
by ſtat. 21 Jac. I. cap. 3. which declares ſuch monopolies 


not exceeding the grant of fourteen years to the authors 
of new inventions :) and monopolies are puniſhed with 
the forfeiture of treble damages, and double coſts, to thoſe 
whom they attempt to diſturb; and if they procure any 
action, brought againſt them for theſe damages, to be 
ſtaid by any extrajudicial order, other than that of the 
court wherein it is brought, they incur the penalties of 
PREAMUNIRE. 

MONOPS, in Natural Hiſtom, a name given by lian, 
and ſome other of the old Greek writers, to the BONASUS, 

The name monapus was given this animal, according to 
Ariſtotle, by the people of the country where the crea- 
ture was moſt frequent, and therefore is not to be attempt- 
ed on any Greek etymology. Some of the Greeks have 
called the ſame creature monep9s, and ſome bo/inthos. 

i MONOPTERE, Meyomrepos, a kind of temple among the 
Ancients, round, and without walls; having its dome 
ſupported by columns. SIN 

MONOPTOTE,  MoroproTon, in Grammar, a noun, 


which has only one caſe ; as inficias. _ 


kernel or ſeed. FE 
MONORCHIS. Beſide the common ſignification of this 

word as the name of a plant, phyſicians have alſo uſed it 

to expreſs a man who has but one teſticle. 
MONORHYMF, ſrom veor@, ſolus, and d, rhyme, a 


poetical compoſition, all the verſes whereof end with the 
lame thyme, | 


cob wer? ſeconded in Egypt, and the adjacent countries, | 


day called JAcoBITES, in honour of their new chief, | 


of the Monophy/iics have taken the name of Ignatius, in or- 


tecnth century, a ſmall body of the Monophyfites in Alta, | 


munion a part of the Neſtorians, who inhabit the mari- | 


to be contrary to law, and void (except as to patents, | 


MONOPYRENEOUS fruits, are ſuch as only contain one | 


MON 


Monerhymes are faid to have been invented by the old 


French poet Leonin, who addreſſed ſome Latin verſes of 
this kind to pope Alexander III. whence they they are alſo 


called Leonine ver ſes. 


MONOSPERMALTHZA, in Botany, a name given by 


Mr. Iſnard, in the Acta Germanica, to a genus of plants 
afterwards called WALTHERIA by Linnæus. 


 MONOSTICH, MonosTicHon, an epigram, or poetical 


piece, conſiſting of one ſingle verſe, 
MONOSYLLABLE; MonosyLLaeym, a word of a 
ſingle ſyllable z or, that conſiſts of one or more letters 
which are pronounced together; | 
The French language abounds in monoyllables more than 
any other. This renders it the more perplexing to fo- 
reigners, and yet the beauty of the language ſeems to 
conſiſt in it. One of the beſt and ſmootheſt lines in 
Malherbe conſiſts of twelve mono/y/lables : ſpeaking of 
Caliſta, he ſays.— El moi je ne voi rien quand je ne la voi 
pas. In this the genius of the Engliſh tongue differs very 
much from the French, an uninterrupted ſeries of mono- 
ſyllables in the former having always an ill effect. This 
r. Pope both intimates and exemplifies in the ſame 
Verſe. And ten low werds oft creep in one dull line. Paſquier 
. Cites an elegy of forty-two verſes, conſiſting wholly of 
monoſyllables. . „CC 
MONOTHELIT ES, compounded of Acvog, Angle, and 


Jeneha, will, of Jezo, bol, I will, an ancient ſect, 


which ſprung out of the EUrYCHIANSs; thus called, as 


only allowing of one will in Jeſus Chriſt, 


The opinion of the Monothelites had its riſe in 630, and 
had the emperor Heraclius for an adherent : it was the 


ſame with that of the Acephalous Severians. 
They allowed of two wills in Chriſt, conſidered with re- 
gard to the two natures ; but reduced them to one, by 
reaſon of the union of the two natures ; thinking it ab- 
ſurd there ſhould be two free wills in one and the ſame 
perſon. See EcuTHEs1s and TV r. 
They were condemned by the ſixth general council, in 
680, as being ſuppoſed to deſtroy the perfection of the 
humanity of Jeſus Chriſt, depriving it of will and opera- 
tion. Their ſentiments were afterwards embraced by the 
MaRONITES. | - e | 
MONOTONIA, MoxorToxy, a want of variation, or in- 
flexion of the voice; or a fault in pronunciation, where a 
long ſeries of words are delivered with one unwearied tone. 
This is one of the principal faults of our Engliſh orators. 
Monotonia is oppoſed to chanting or ſinging in ſpeaking. 


MONOTRIGLYPH, in Architecture, denotes the ſpace of 


one TRIGLIPH, between two pilafters or two columns. 
MONOTROPA, in Botazy, the name of a genus of plants, 
ol the decandria monogynia Claſs ; its characters are, that 
it has no empalement, and ten petals, the outer five of 
which are hollowed at their baſe, and yield a ſweet juice ; 
the fruit is a capſule with five valves. There are two ſpe- 
cies. This is called by Tournefort, orobanchoides, and by 
Dillenius, hypopitts. „„ 
MONRINGION, in Botany; a name given by ſome authors 
to the tree whoſe fruit is the ben-nut, and whoſe wood is 
the //g1um nephriticum of the ſhops: _ - 
MONS lunæ. See ABpucToR _ 
MONSEIGNEUR, compounded of mon, my; and ſeigneur, 
lord in the plural Mes$SEIGNEURs, a title of honour and 
reſpect uſed by the French in writing to perſons of ſuperior 
rank or quality, 7 | CORD 
Dukes, peers, archbiſhops, biſhops, and preſidents a Ja 


mortier, are complimented with the title of mon/cigneur. 


In the petitions preſented to the ſovereign courts, they uſe 


the term meſſeigneurs. | | | | 
MonsEtGNEUR, abſolutely uſed, is a title now reſtrained to 
the dauphin of France; | 
This cuſtom was unknown till the times of Louis XIV. till 
then the dauphin was ſtyled mon/ieur le darphin. 
MONSIEUR, a compound of mn, my, and ſicur, fir, in 
the plural MESSIEURs, a term or title of civility, uſed 
by the French, in fpeaking to their cquals, or thoſe a 
little below them ; anſwering to Mr. or Sir, among the 
Engliſh. | | | 
The ſuperſcriptions of all letters begin, A monſieur, mon- 
/icur ſuch a one. 5 
The uſe of the word monſeur, was formerly more exten- 
ſive than at preſent: they applied it to people who lived 
many ages before them. Thus mon/icur St. Auguſtine, 
monſieur St. Ambroſe; and the vulgar ſtill ſay, monſieur 
St. Paul, mon/icur St. Jaques, &c. The Romans, during 
the flouriſhing time of their liberty, were unacquainted 
with that term of parade and flattery, which they after- 


wards made uſe of in the word dominus. In ſpeaking or 


writing to each other, = only gave each other their 
proper names; which practice taſted even after Cæſar 
had brought the republic under his command : but after 


the Roman emperors were once well ſeated in the throne, 


the courtiers and minions, who by flattery ſought to pro- 
| | cure 
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cure favours from them, ſtudied new honours. Sueto- 
nius obſerves, that a comedian on the theatre having called 
Auguſtus dominus, lord; the ſpectators all ſtared at him: 
ſo that the emperor forbad, for the future, the title to be 
attributed to him. Caligula was the firſt who expreſſy 
commanded himſelf to be called domi uus. Martial, en- 
tirely devoted to tyranny, calls Domitian, daminum deum- 
que noſirum. In time, the title was alſo applied to the 
people; and of dominus, at length was formed Dom. 
MoxnsituR, abſolutely uſed, is a title or quality appropri- 
ated to the ſecond ſon of France, or the king's brother, 
In a letter of Philip De Valois, that prince, ſpeaking of 
his predeceſſor, calls him mon/teur le roy, monſieur the king. 
At preſent nobody calls the king mon/rexr, but the children 
of France. See SIRE. 
MONSONIA, in B:tany, a genus of the p»lyadelphia dode- 
candria claſs * its characters are, that it has a hve-leaved 
calyx ; the corolla has five petals ; the ſtamina are fifteen, 
ad united in five filaments ; the ſtyle is divided into five 
ſegments, and the fruit is a five-berried capfule. There 
is only one ſpecies. 5 
MONSOON, a regular or periodical wind, in the Eaſt 
Indies, blowing conſtantly the fame way, during ſix 
N of the year, and the contrary way the remaining 
ix. 
In the Indian ocean, the winds are partly genera!, and 
blow all the year round the ſame way, as in the Ethiopic 
ocean; and partly periodical, 1. e. half the year blow one 
way, and the other half near on the oppoſite points : 
and thoſe points and times of ſhifting, differ in different 
parts of this ocean. Theſe latter are what we call 
monſouns. | . | | 
The ſhifting of theſe menſoons is not all at once: and in 
ſome places the time of the change is attended with calms, 
in others with variable winds, and particularly thoſe of 
China, at ceaſing to be weſterly, are very ſubject to be 
tempeſtuous: and ſuch is their violence, that they ſeem 
to be of the nature of the Weſt India HURRICANES, and 
render the navigation of thoſe ſeas very unſafe at that time 
of the year. Theſe tempeſts the ſeamen call the breaking 
wp of the monſoons. FR, | 
onſoons, then, are a ſpecies of what we otherwiſe call 
TRADE - wd. | | 1 
They take the denomination monſoon from an ancient 
pilot, who firſt croſſed the Indian ſea by means hereof. 
Though others derive the name from a Portugueſe word, 
ſignifying motion, or change of wind, and fea. 5 
Lucretius and Apollonius make mention of annual winds, 
which ariſe every year, eri ftabria, which ſeem to be the 
ſame with what in the Eaſt Indies we now call monſoons. 
For the phyſical cauſe of theſe winds, ſee Wirp. 0 
MONSTER, MonsTRum, a birth or production of a living 
thing, degenerating from the proper and uſual diſpoſition 
of parts, in the ſpecies it belongs to. As, when there 
are too many members, or too few ; or ſome of them are 
2 out of proportion, either on the ſide of de- 
fect or exceſs. | | 
The word comes from the Latin, mon/trum, of monſtrando, 


 hewing. Whence allo the box wherein relics were an- 


ciently kept to be ſhewn was called monſtrum. Dugdale 
mentions an inventory of the church of York with this 


article, Item unum monſtrum cum offibus ſanti! Petri in 


Beryl, & crucifixo in ſummitate. : 
Ariſtotle defines mon/ter to be a defect of nature, when, 
acting towards ſome end, it cannot attain to it, by reaſon 
ſome of its principles are corrupted. 


Mon ſters do not propagate their kind; for which reaſon, | 


fome rank mules among the number of mon/ters, as alſo 
hermaphrodites. UE 
Females, which naturally bring forth twins, are found 
moſt liable to produce monſters. The reaſon, probably, 
is owing to this; that though the twins covered with 
one common chorion, yet they have each theib ſeparate 
amnios, which by their contiguity, may chatice to grow 
together, and ſo create a confuſion or blending of the 
parts. Hence ſo many double creatures. 
F. Malebranche accounts for the production of monſters, 
in the animal world, thus. Ihe Creator has eſtabliſhed 
ſich a communication between the ſeveral parts of his 
creation, that we are not only naturally led to imitate 
one another, i. e. have a diſpoſition to do the ſame things, 
and aſſume the ſame manners, with thoſe with whom we 
converſe ; but we allo have certain natural diſpoſitions, 
which incline us to compaſſion, as well as imitation. 
Theſe things moſt men feel, and are ſenſible of; and, 
therefore, they need not be proved. The animal ſpirits 
then are not only naturally carried into the reſpective 
parts of the body to perform the ſame actions, and the 
| ſame motions, which we ſee others do, but alſo to re- 
_ ceive in ſome manner their wounds, and take part in their 
ſufferings. 
Experience tells us, that, when we look attentively on 


the impulſe of thoſe ſpirits, they were not damaged; 


any perſon ſeverely beaten, or that has a lar : 
ulcer, or the like, the ſpirits immediately 9 
parts of our mY which anſwer to thoſe we ſee ſuffer 
in the other; unleſs their courſe he ſtopped from ſome 
other principle. "This flux of ſpirits is very ſenſible in 
perſons of a delicate conſtitution, who frequently ſhud 
der, and find a kind of trembling in the body, on theſe 
occaſions ; and this ſympathy in bodies produces com- 
paſſion in the mind. 
Now, it muſt he obſerved, that the view of a wound, &c 
wounds the perſon who views it the more ſtrongly and 
ſeni:bly, as the perſon is more weak and delicate; the 
ſpirits making a ſtronger impreſſion on the fibres of a de- 
licate body than on thoſe of a robuſt one. Thus ftrons 
vigorous men, &c. fee an execution without much con. 
cern, while women, &c. are ſtruck with pity and horror. 
As to children ſtill in their mothers womb, the fibres ot 
their fleſh being incomparably finer than thoſe in women 
the courſe of the animal ſpirits muſt neceſſarily produce 
much greater alterations in them. | 
Theſe things being laid down, mon/ters are eaſily ac- 
counted for. Suppoſe, v. gr. a child born a fool, and 
with all its legs and arms broken in the ſame manner as 
_ thoſe of criminals in ſome countries are; which caſe we 
chooſe to inſtance in, becauſe we are told from Paris, 
that ſuch a monſter was actually born there, and lived in 
one of their hoſpitals twenty years: the cauſe of this ac- 
cident, according to the principles laid down, was, that 
the mother ſeeing a criminal executed, every ſtroke given 
to the poor man, ſtruck forcibly the imagination of the 
woman ; and, by a kind of counter-ſtroke, on the ten- 
der and delicate brain cf the child. Now, though the 
fibres of the woman's brain were ſtrangely ſhaken by the 
violent fiux of animal ſpirits on this occaſion, yet they 
had ſtrength and conſiſtence enough to prevent an entire 
diſorder ; whereas the fibres of the child's brain, being 
unable to bear the ſhock of thoſe ſpirits, were quite ruined; 
and the ravage was great enough to deprive him of reaſon 
all his life-time. | | 
Again, the view of the execution frighting the woman, 
the violent courſe of the animal ſpirits was directed forci- 
bly from the brain to all thoſe parts of the body corre- 
ſponding to the ſuffering parts of the criminal ; and the 
ſame thing muſt alſo happen in the child. But in regard 
the bones of the mother were {ſtrong enough to keſiſt 


and yet the rapid courſe of theſe ſpirits could eaſily over- 
power and break the tender and delicate fibres of the bones 
of the child; the bones being the laſt part of the body 
that are formed, and having a very tender conſiſtence while 
the child is yet in the womb. | 
Jo which it may be here added, that had the mother de- 
termined the courſe of theſe ſpirits towards ſome other 
parts of her body, by tickling or ſcratching herſelf vehe- 
mently, the child would not, in all probability, have had 
his bones broken; but the part anſwering that, to which 
the motions of the ſpirits was determined, would have 
been the ſufferer. 5 | 2 
Hence appears the reaſons why women, in the time 0: 
geſtation, ſeeing perſons, &c. marked in ſuch a manner 
in the face, impreſs the ſame mark on the ſame parts 0: 
the child; and why upon rubbing ſome hidden parts o. 
the body, when ſtartled at the ſight of any thing, or agi- 
tated with any extraordinary paſſion, the mark of impreſſion 
is fixed on that hidden part rather than on the face of the 
child. From the principles here laid down, if the reader 
is diſpoſed to allow them, may moſt, if not all, the phe- 
nomena of mon/ters be eaſily accounted for. 
The French Academicians have of late diſputed whether 
mon ſiers, that is creatures born with their organs pre- 
ternaturally formed or ſituated, ſupernumerary or de- 
fective, were originally ſo formed in their firſt ſtamina ; 
or whether this deformity has been owing to ſome acci- 
dental change upon them. The arguments for theic 
opinions, are remarks upon particular_ hiſtories of ſuch 
monſlers, which we cannot abridge, and therefore muit 
refer to the Memoirs de l' Acad. des Sciences, 17 33, 173+ 
1738, 1739. | 
A MonsTER, in Law, is one that hath not human fhapr, 
and yet is born in lawful wedlock : and ſuch may not 
. purchaſe or retain lands: but a perſon may be an heir to 
an anceftor's land, though he have ſome deformity i amg 
part of his body. If there appears no other heir than ſuch 
a prodigious birth, the land ſhall eſcheat to the lord. 
MovsTERs, vegetable, There are alſo monſtrous produc- 
tions in the vegetable world : ſuch, e. gr. are what ſome 
botaniſts call MULES. | SEE 
Floriſts alſo give the denomination monſters, or monſ/irous 
flowers, to thoſe Rowers which are not only double, but 
double podded ; or, when, inſtead of one flower, there 
are two or three riſing one above another from a ſingle 


Ik, | 
1 MONSTRANS 


MONSTRANS de droit; a writ ifluing out of chancery, 
; for reſtoring a perſon to lands or tenements that are his 
in right, reps . fome occaſion found in poſſeſſion of 
ely dead. | 

Me A VERUNT, a writ which lies for a tenant who 
© holds by free charter in ancient demeſne, upon his being 
diftrained for the payment of any fervice or impoſition 
contrary to the liberty he does or ought to enjoy. 


MONTANISTS, ancient heretics ſo called from their | 


leader Montanus, who acted the prophet, and had his 
propheteſſes. VV 1 
N Hontanus was an obſcure man; without any capacity or | 
ſtrength of judgment; who lived in a Phrygian village, 
called Pepuza, towards the cloſe of the ſecond century, 
This weak man gave out that he was the paraclete, or com- 
forter, which the divine Saviour, at his departure from | 
the earth, promiſed to ſend to his diſciples, to lead them 
to all truth. Some have aſſerted that Montanus pretend- 
cd to be the Holy Ghoſt. But others have obſerved, 
with greater reaſon,” that he made a diſtinction between 
the paraclete, promiſed by Chriſt to his apoſtles, and the 
holy ſpirit : underſtanding by the former a divine teacher, 
who was to perfect the Goſpel by the addition of ſome 
doctrines omitted by our Saviour, and to caſt a full light 
on others which were expreſſed in an obſcure and imper- | 
fect manner: accordingly he pretended to be this divine 
teacher. Under this character, he added to the Jaws of 
the Goſpel many auſtere deciſions ; inculcated the ne- 
ceſſity of multiplying faſts ; prohibited ſecond marriages 
as unlawful ; maintained, that the church ſhould refuſe. 
abſolution to thoſe who had fallen into the commiſſion of 
enormous fins ; and condemned all, care of the body, 
eſpecially all nicety in dreſs, and all female ornaments. 
He ſhewed the ſame averſion to the nobleſt employments | 
of the mind, that he did to the innocent enjoyments of 
life ; and gave it as his opinion, that philoſophy, arts, 
and whatever favoured of polite literature, ſhould be 
mercileſsly baniſhed from the Chriſtian church. He 
looked upon thoſe Chriſtians as guilty of a moſt heinous 
tranſgreſſion, who ſaved their lives, by flight, from the 
perſecuting ſword, or who ranſomed them by money, 
from the hands of their cruel and mercenary judges. 
He added many other precepts equal to theſe in ſeverity 
and rigour: and iſſued many predictions concerning the 
diſaſters that were to happen in the empire, and the ap- 


proaching deſtruction of the Roman republic, which | 


rendered him obnoxious to the governing powers. Mon- 
tans was, therefore, firſt by a decree of certain aſſem- 
blies, and afterwards by the unanimous voice of the whole 
church, ſolemnly ſeparated from the body of the faithful. 
However he had many patrons and adherents, the prin- 
cipal of whom was Tertullian, and his cauſe ſpread abroad 


Hiſt. vol. i. p. 192, &c. 8vo. 


The Montani/ls are the fame with what were otherwiſe | 


denominated Phrygians, Cataphrygians, and Quintilians, 
which ſee. | 


MONTANUM very. See VERU. 


MONTENSES. See AconisTIcl, CAMPITAE, and Do- 


NATISTS. | BPH 

MONTH, in the Computation of Time, the twelfth part of 
e year, 

Ado the ancient Greeks, the year was divided into 

twelve months, which contained thirty and twenty-nine 

days alternately ; but ſo as the months of thirty days al- 

ways went bef 

termed mane, full, and JSxxaptvo, as ending on the 

tenth day; the latter were called ona, hollow, and from 

their ending on the ninth day, eyyeaplior. 

In order to underſtand their method of reckoning the 

days of the month, it muſt be conſidered that every month 

was divided into tas Sexnuepa or three decads of days ; 

the firſt decad they called the wevo apxouers or ig aνeͤ¹; 

the ſecond, uevog winozvTg; the third, wevos ProoyJery or 

auen Or Atyolog, Whence the firſt day of the month 


was called ygounvic, as falling upon the new moon, and | 


porn ap Or irau¹L⁰ as being the firſt day of the firſt 
ecad ; the fecond day was termed, e irautv: the 
third, relln 15apuvs 3 and fo on to the Jexortn wrapers. 
The firſt day of the ſecond decad, which was the eleventh 
ay of the month, was called pu]n peouJos Or paſſu 
ec; the ſecond of this decad, Seurnpa wnoz]og, Or 
zridena; and ſo on to «zag, the twentieth, which was the 
laſt of the ſecond decad. 
The firſt day of the third decad was termed pan em ad: ; 
the ſecond, Jeilega en” £1441, and fo of the reſt, Some- 
umes they inverted the numbers of this laſt decad, the 
firſt being called p6vorlog Texan; the ſecond, @8vorJo; evvaln; 
the third, phone, oy don; and ſo on to the laſt day of the 
month, which was called Anuilpias, Demetrias, from De- 
metrius Poliorcetes ; before whoſe time, particularly in 
Solon's laws, it was called en xa vea, the old and new; 


F BOLION. 


rough Afia, Africa, and a part of Europe. Moſh. Eccl. | 


ore thoſe of twenty-nine ; the former were | 


MonTH, lunar periodical, is 


becauſe the new moon falling out on that day part of it 
V OL. III. NY 231. | | 


belonged to the old moon, and part to the new. It Was 
alſo called 7praxo, the thirticth; and that not only in the 
months which conſiſted of thirty days; but alſo in thoſe 
of twenty-nine ; for in theſe, according to ſome accounts; 


Fg 


the twenty-ſecond day was omitted; or, according td 


others, the twenty-ninth : but which day ſoever was 


omitted in computation, the thirtieth was conſtantly re 
| tained, Hence, according to Thales's firſt ſcheme; all 


the months were called months of thirty days ; though, by 

olon's regulation, half of them contained only twenty- 
nine : and the lunar year of Athens was called a year of 
three hundred and ſixty days; though really after Solon's 


time, it conſiſted of no more than three hundred and htty- 
four. Vide Pott. Archæol. Gr. lib. ii, cap. 26. 


The names of the months being various in different parts 


of Greece, it will be fufficient particularly to conſider 


thoſe of Athens; barely mentioning thoſe of others that 
correſpond with them. T. Hecatombezon, or EC ATOM 
BAON. 2. METAGITNION. 3. BoxDRORIION. 4. 
M &MACTERION. 5. PyANEPSION. 6. AN THEST E- 
RION. 7. Posipfox. 8. GaMELION. g. ELArHE- 
10. MunyCHlon. 11. THARGELION; 12: 
SCIRROPHORION, | | oy 
As the Roman months were the fame with thoſe now in 
uſe among the Europeans; we ſhall only. refer to the ar- 
ticle Cal EN Ds, where the manner of their computation 
is explained. 125 | 1 
The Hebrew months were originally reckoned in order 
as the firſt, ſecond; &c. but after the Babylontſh captivi- 
ty, the Iſraelites borrowed the names of their months ſrom 


| the Chaldeans and Perſians : and they were diſtinguiſhed 


in the ſacred and civil year as follows. In the ſacred 
year, Niſan, anſwering to our March, Jjar to April, 
Srvan, to May, Thammuz to June, Ab to fuly, Elul to 
Auguſt, Tizri to September, Marſchevan to October, 
Cafleu to November, Thebet to December, Sebat to Ja- 
nuary, and Adar to February. In the civil year, T:zri 
correſponding to September, Marſchevan to October, 
Cafleu to November, Thebet to December, Sebat to Ja- 
nuary, Adar to February, Ni/an to March, Jjar to April, 
Swan to May,'Thamuz to June, 4b to July, and Elul to 
Auguſt. | | | | 


Time, we have obſerved,” is duration marked out for cer- 


tain uſes, and meaſured by the motions of the heavenly 


ww DO Oe 
Hence reſult divers kinds of years, and months, accord- 


ing to the particular luminary by whole revolutions they 


are determined, and the particular purpoſes they are de- 
ſtined for; as ſolar months,” lunar months, civil months, 


aſtronomical months, &c. | 


Morzg, ſolar, is the ſpace of time wherein the ſun moves 


through one entire ſign of the ecliptic. 

Hence, if regard be had to the ſun's true motion, the 
ſolar months will be unequal ; ſince the ſun is longer in 
paſſing through the ſummer ſigns, than through thoſe of 
ee IE Or Ronda ome 
But as he conſtantly travels through all the twelve in 365 
days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, the quantity of a mean 
month will be had by dividing that number by 12. On 


this principle, the quantity of a /o/ar month will be found 
Zo days, 10 hours, 29 minutes, 5 ſeconds, _ 
Mors, lunar, are either nodical, periodical, or illumi- 
native. | 


MonTH, /unar ſynoldical, called alſo, abſolutely, lunar 


MONTH, and lunation, is the ſpace of time between two 
conjunctions of the moon with the ſun ; or between two 
new moons. See SYNODICAL month, and LUNAT10N. 
The quantity of the /ynodical month, is 29 days, 12 hours, 
44% 3”, 11%. See Moe. | . . 
the ſpace of time wherein the 
moon makes her round through the zodiac; or wherein 
ſhe returns to the ſame point. | 
The quantity of this month is 27 days, 7 hours, 43 8”. 
The ancient Romans made uſe of lunar months, and made 
them alternately 29 and 30 days: and they marked the 
days of each month by three terms, viz, calends, nones, 
and ides. | 


Modern, lunar illuminative, is the ſpace from the firſt time 


of the moon's appearance after new moons, to her firtt 
appearance after the new moon following. | 

Hence, as the moon appears ſometimes ſooner after the 
new moon, and ſometimes later; the quantity of the 


illuminative month is not always the ſame, By this month 
the Turks and Arabs reckon, | 


MoNnTH, aſtronomical or natural, is that meaſured by ſome 


exact interval correſponding to the motion of the jun, or 
moon. | 
Such are the lunar and ſolar months above mentioned, 
Where note, that theſe months can be of no uſe in civil 
life, where it is required that the 9127s begin and end on 
ſome certain day. For this reafon, recourſe is had to 

another form of months. ! 


| MoxTH, civil, or commony is an interval of a certain num- 
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ber of whole days, approaching nearly to the quantity of | 
ſome aſtronomical, either lunar, or folar month. 
Civil months are various, according to the aſtronomical 
month they are accommodated to. | 
MonTHs, civil lunar, are to conſiſt alternately of 29 and 
30 days. Thus will two civil months be equal to two 
aſtronomical ones, abating for the odd minutes; and, 
conſequently, the new moon will be hereby kept to the 
firſt day of each ſuch ci menth for a long time together. 
However to make them keep conſtant pace with the c 
months, at the end of each 948 months, a month of 29 


days muſt be added; or elſe every 33d month muſt conſiſt | 


of 30 days. | 
This was the month in civil or common uſe among the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, till the time of Julius Czfar, 
MonTas, civil ſolar, are to conſiſt alternately of 30 and 31 
days, excepting one month of the twelve, which for every 


fourth year ſhould conſiſt of 3o days, and for the other 


2 8 of 29. This form of c/vi/ months was introduced 


Julius Cæſar. 

Under Auguſtus, the ſixth month, till then from its place 
called Sexti/is, was denominated Augiſeus, in honour of 
that prince ; and, to make the compliment yet the greater, 
a day was added to it: fo that it now conſiſted of 31 
days, though till then it had only contained 30; to make 
up for which, a day was taken from February; ſo that 
henceforward it only conſiſted of 28 days, and every 
fourth year of 29; though before it had ordinarily con- 
ſiſted of 29 days, &c. and ſuch are the civil or CALEN- 
DAR months which now obtain through Europe. 


Mona, philoſophica!, among Chemz/ts, is the ſpace of forty 


days and nights. ; 
MonThH, dracontic, emboliſmic, fence, twelve. See the ad- 
jectives. 3 | | 
MonTH=c/imate. See CLIMATE. 
MONTHLY courſes. See MENSES, 


MON T-PAGNOTE, the po/? of the invulnerable, an emi- 


nence choſen without the reach of the cannon of a place 


beſieged : where curious perſons poſt themſelves to fee an 


attack, and the manner of the ſiege, without being ex- 
poſed to danger. De | | 
MONTIA, int, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, the 
name of a diſtin& genus of plants of the triandria trigy- 


nin glaſs z the characters of which are theſe : the cup is 


a pei ianthium compoſed of two oval, hollow, obtuſe, and 
erect leaves, which remain when the flower is fallen; the 
flower is compoſed of one irregular petal ; the ſtamina 
are three capillary filaments, of the length of the flower 


the antherz are ſmall; the germen of the piſtillum is 


of a turbinated form; the ſtyles are three, hairy and ex- 
panded ; the ſtigmata are ſimple; the fruit is a capſule 
of a turbinated form obtuſe, of one cell, ſeparated by 
three valves; the ſeeds are three in number and roundiſh. 
There is only one ſpecies, 


MONTIFRINGILLA, in Orniahs!ogy, the name of a bird, 


known in Engliſh by the name of the BRAMBLE, hrambling, 
or mountain-finch ; and called by the ancients, oro. 
MONTROSE Maters. See Montroſe W ATERS. 
MONUMENT, monumentum, of monere, to adviſe, adver- 
tiſe, in Architecture a building deſtined to preſerve the 
memory of the perſon who raiſed it, or of him for whom 


it was raiſed : ſuch are, a triumphal arch, a mauſoleum, | 


a pyramid, &c, 
The firſt monuments, which the ancients erected, were 


the ſtones which they laid over their tombs, whereon they | 


wrote the names and actions of the deccaſed. 

Theſe ſtones were diſtinguiſhed, by various names, ac- 
cording as their figurcs were different. The Greeks gave 
the name of /?c/cs, gehe, to ſuch as were ſquare in their 


baſe, and preſerved the ſame depth throughout their | 


- whole length; whence we derived our ſquare pilaſters, 
or Attic columns. They called thoſe Ales, ruxct, which 
being round in their baſe, ended in a point at top, which 
gave occaſion to the invention of diminiſhed columns. 
Lhe fame pyramids they gave to thoſe which were ſquare 
at the foot, and determined in a point at top, in manner of 

-a funeral pile. | | 
And the name oi, to thoſe whoſe baſes were more in 
jength than in breadth, and which roſe, ſtill leſſening, 
to a very great height, reſembling the figure of the ſpits 
or inſtruments uſed by the ancients in roaſting the fleſh 
of their ſacrifices, which they called obeli, Cat. 

MioxUMENT, the, abſolutely fo called among us, denotes 
a magnificent pillar, deſigned by tir Chriltopher Wren, 
creed by order of parliament, in memory of the burn- 
ing of the city of London, anno 1666, in the very plac 
where the fire began. . 
This pillar was begun in 1671, and finiſhed in 1677. 

It is of the Doric order, fluted, 202 tect high from the 
round, and fifteen feet in diameter, of ſolid Portland 
itone, vith a ſtair-caſe in the middle of black marble, 


containing 345 ſteps. The lowelt part of the pedeſtal is | 


= 


28 feet ſquare, and its altitude 40 feet ; the fron 
enriched with curious baſſo relievos. It has a 
within 32 feet of the top, where is a curious and 
blazing urn of gilt braſs. 

MON Y CHA, formed of [L0V0c Jingle, and ru, bog 4 
epithet applied by naturaliſts to thoſe animals whoſe hace. 
va and undivided ; ſuch are the horſe, and ho” 

MOOD, or Mops, in Logic, called alſo Syllogi/tic Moon 
is a proper diſpoſition of the ſeveral propoſitions of a fi 3 
Barn in reſpect of quantity and quality. 5 

y proper diſpoſitica, we mean ſuch wherein the ant 
dent being true, the conſequent, in virtue of the * K 
cannot be falſe. So that all thoſe moods or manners 
ſyllogiſms are at once excluded, where no concluſio: 
formally follows; or where the antecedent bein Hoy 
a falſe concluſion may be drawn from it. WE 
There are two kinds of moods ; the one direct, the other 
indirect. 

Moop, direcſ, is that wherein the concluſion is drawn from 
the premiſes directly and immediately: as, every animal 
is a hving thing; every man is an animal ; therefore eve 
man 1s a living thing. | , 

Moop, indire#, is that wherein the concluſion is not in 
ferred immediately from the premiſes, but follows from 
them by means of a converſion : as, every animal js 
a living thing 3 every man is an animal; therefore fome 
living thing is a man. There are fourteen direct 2 
whereof four belong to the firſt figure; four to the "I 
cond ; and fix to the third. See FIGURRE. 

They are denoted by ſo many artificial words framed for 
that purpofe ; viz. 1. Barbara celarent, darii, ferioque, 

4. Baralip, calentes, dibatis, feſpamo, friſiſom. 2. Ceſare, 

cameſtres, feſtino, baraco. 3. Darapti, felapton, diſamis, 
datiſi, bocardo, feriſon. | | | 
The uſe and effect of which words lie wholly in the * 
lables, and the letters whereof the ſyllables conſiſt. Each 
word, e. gr. conſiſts of three ſyllables, denoting the three 
propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm; viz. major, minor, and con- 
clution. Add, that the letters of each ſyllable are either 
vowels or conſonants : the vowels are 4, which denotes 
an univerſal athrmative propoſition; I, an univerſal ne- 
gative ; J, a particular affirmative ; and O, a particular 
negative. Fl Ln tb NT: 
Thus, barbara is a ſyllogiſm or mood of the firſt figure, 
conſiſting of three univerſal affirmative propoſitions : 
baralip, of the fourth figure, confiſting of two univerſal 
affirmative premiſes, and a particular affirmative conclu- 
fron. The conſonants are chiefly of uſe in the xtepuc- 
TION of ſyllogiſins. V 

Moop, or Mops, in Grammar, is uſed to fignify the dif- 
ferent manners of conjugating verbs, agrecably to the 
different actions or affections to be expreſſed; as ſhewine, 
commanding, wiſhing, &c. | 
Hence ariſe five mocas ; viz. the indicative, imperatics, 
optative, ſubjunetive, and infinitive; which ſee. 

Some grammarians recxon but four mods, confounding 
the optative with the ſubjunctive; and ſome make ix, 

_ dividing the optative into potential and optative. 1 

Ihe Greeks have five moods of verbs different in ternuna- 

tion; but the Latins have only four. In Englith the ter- 
minations are the ſame in all the ms. 

For the origin of mozds, it may be obſerved, that verbs 
are of that kind of words which ſignify the manner and 
form of our thought: whereof the principal is afhrma- 
tion. Verbs are alſo formed to receive different In- 
flexions, as the affirmation regards different perſons aud 
different times: whence ariſe the tenſes and perfoits ot 
verbs. : vey 

But, beſides theſe, men have thought fit to invent other 
inflections, to explain what paſſes in their minds {ti} more 
diſtinctly : for, in the firſt place, they conſidered, thut 
beſide the imple affirmations, as he loves, he loved; there 
were others modified and conditional, as if he lee 
though he ſhould love : and the better to diſtinguiſh theſe 
affirmations from the others, they doubled the inflexions 
of thoſe tenſes or times; making ſome ſerve for {imple 
affirmations, as, I lobe, he loved; and reſerving the relt 
for affirmations that were modified, as, if he Should [out 
might he have loved. Yet they kept not ſteadily to thei: 
rules; but ſometimes made uſe of ſimple inflext0n» 1% 
expreſs affirmations that were modified: as, 60% VEN GGy 
for etſi verear. And it is from this kind of inflexion, 
that grammarians have formed the ed they call Ju 
juncii uc. | r 
But farther, beſides. the affirmation, the action pf our will 

may be taken for a 19d, or männer of our thought; and 
men have found themſelves under a neceſſity of expreſi- 
ing what they <v//l, as well as what they think. Nov 
we may will a thing in ſeveral manners; wherecl 
there are three which may be conſidered as the princl- 


pal. Firſt, then, we ſometimes will things which - of 
: ( ep A 


t being 
balcon y 
ſpacious 
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depend on ourſelves; and in that caſe we only will them 


by a bare wiſh, which the Latins expreſs by the article 
uinam; and we by pleaſe God. Some languages, for in- 
ſtance the Greek, have invented particular inflexions for 
this end; whence the grammarians have taken occaſion 
to call this the optarive mood: and there ſeems ſomething 
like both in the French, Italian, and Spaniſh tongues, 
in regard theſe have a Kind of triple tenſes; but in La- 
tin, Engliſh, &c. the ſame inflexions ſerve for the ſub- 
junctive, and for the optati ve. For this reaſon, one may 
very well retrench this mood! from the Latin conjugatio! 183 
it being the different inflexions that make moods, not the 
different manners of ſignifying, which may be varied to 
infinity. 


We ſometimes will in another manner: as when we are 


content a thing ſhould come to pals, though we do not 
abſolutely deſire it; as when Terence fays, projundat, 
. yereaty let him ſpend, fink, periſh. Men might 


ave invented a particular inflexion to expreſs this move- 


ment, as in Greek they have done to exprels a imple de- 
fire: but they have not done it; and, in lieu thereof, they 
make uſe of the ſubjunctive. In Engliſh, we add the 


particle let, let him ſpend, &c. Authors call this the 


POTENTIAL, or conceſſi ve mood. 1 
The third manner of willing is, when what we deſire, 
depends on another perſon, of whom we can obtain it, 


and we ſignify our will that he do it. This is the mo- 
tion we uſe, when we command or pray; and to expreſs | 


this motion, was invented the med we call imperative; 
which has no firſt perſon in the fingular, becauſe a 
man, properly ſpeaking, cannot command himſelf; in 
ſome languages it has no third perſon, becauſe, in ſtrict- 
nefs, a man cannot command any perſon, but him to whom 


he ſpeaks and addreſſes himſelf. And in regard the com- 


mand or prayer always relates to what is to come, it hap- 


pens that the imperative mood, and the future tenſe, are 
frequently uſed for each other (eſpecially in the Hebrew) 3 
as, non occides, thou ſhalt not kill, for ds not kill, Hence 
ſome grammarians place the imperative among the num- 
ber of futures. : | 
Of all the mes we have mentioned, the oriental languages | 
have none but the laſt, which is the imperative; and, on 

the contrary, the modern languages have none of them 
any particuiar inflexion for the imperative. The method 
we take for it in Engliſh, is either to omit the pronoun, 
or tranſpoſe it: thus, I love, is a ſimple affirmation; love, 


an imperative : we love, an affirmation: love we, an im-| 


perative. OED WV | 
In explaining the origin of moods, the ingenious Mr. Har- 
ris obſerves, that the ſoul's leading powers are thoſe of 


perception and volition ; and that all ſpeech or diſcourſe | | 


is a publiſhing either a certain perception or volition. 
Hence then, according as we exhibit it either in a dif- 
ferent part, or after a different manner, the variety of 
mods, If we {imply declare or indicate ſomething to 
be, or not to be, whether a perception or volition, this 


conſtitutes the declarative or indicative mood. If we aſ- 
ſert of ſomething poſſible only, and in the number of| 


contingents, this makes the potential mood, When this 
is ſubjoined to the indicative, and uſed, as it moſtly is, 


to denote the end or final cauſe, it is the ſubjunctive. | 
When we addreſs others, in order to have. ſome precep- 
tion informed, or ſome volition gratiſied, we form new | 
modes of ſpeaking : if we. interrogate, it is the inter- 


. . g . eng” ''S * A» . 
rogative mood: if we require, it is the requiſitive, which, 


with reſpect to inferiots, is imperative ; and, with reſpect | 


to equals and ſuperiors, precative or optative. The 
indicative, potential, interrogative, and requiſitive moods 


have their foundation in nature; and, therefore, certain Mood, phaſes of the. To conceive the lunar phaſes, let 


marks or ſigns of them have been introduced into lan- 


guage, that we may be enabled by our diſcourſe to i1g- | 


nify them to one another: ſo that mods are, in fact, no 
more than ſo many literal forms, intended to expreſs 
theſe natural diſtinctions. All theſe moods, with their 


reſpective tenſes, the verb being conſidered as denoting | 


an attribute, have always reference to ſome perſon or | 
ſubſtance. But there is another mood or form, under | 
- which verbs ſometimes appear, where they have no refer- 
_ ence at all to perſons or ſubſtances: theſe, from their 

indefinite nature, are called IN FIN ITIVES. Hermes, p. 
140, &c. 


188 in Philoſophy, and Muſic. See Mope. 


N, luna, C in A/tronomy, one of the heavenly bodies, 


uſually ranked among the planets; but with more pro- 
- Priety accounted a ſatellite, or ſecondary planet, 

The moon is an attendant of our earth, which ſhe reſpects 
45 A Centre, and in whoſe neighbourhood ſhe is conſtantly 


found; inſomuch as, if viewed from the ſun, ſhe would 
never appear to depart from us by an angle greater than 


ten minutes. 


As all the other planets move primarily round the ſun, 
ſo does the moon round the earth: her orbit is an cllip{ts, 
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in which ſhe is retained by the force of gravity; per- 
forming her revolution round the earth, from change to 
change, in 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 
round the ſun with it every year; ſhe goes round her 
orbit in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, moving about 
2290 miles every hour; and turns round her axis exactly 
in the time that ſhe goes round the earth, which is the 
reaſon of her keeping always the ſame fide towards us; 
and that her day and night taken together are as long as our 
lunar month. | | 

The mean diſtance of the moon from the earth is 603 
ſemi-diameters of the earth; which is equivalent to 
240,000 miles. The mean eccentricity of her orbit is 
1557 of her mean diſtance, or in miles 1 3,000, which 
makes a conſiderable variation in that mean diſtance. 

The moon's diameter is to that of the earth, as 100 to 
365, as II to 40, 15, or 2180 miles: its mean apparent 
diameter is 31 minutes 164, and that of the ſun is 32 mi- 
nutes 12 ſeconds. Its mean diameter, as ſeen from the 
ſun, is 6 ſeconds. | | 

The moon's ſurface contains 14,898,750 ſquare miles, 
and its ſolidity 5,408,246,000 cubical ones. The den- 
lity of the moon's body is to that of the earth, as 48,911 
to 39,214, to that of the ſun as 48,911 to 10,000; 
its quantity of matter to that of the earth, nearly as 1 to 
39-15 ; the force of gravity on its ſurface, is to that on 
the furface of the earth as 139.2 to 407.8; and the 
moon's bulk to that of the earth as j to 1. The mon has 
ſcarce any difference of ſeaſons ; becauſe her axis is al- 
molt perpendicular to the ecliptic. 

The full moon appears to the naked eye broader than a 
circular object ſubtending an equal angle ſeen by perfect 
viſion. In a moon of three or four days old the Mende 

ed part appears too broad, in proportion to the ob- 
ſcure part, and likewiſe ſeems to extend more outwards, 
or to have a greater diameter than the obſcure part. Alſo, 
in an eclipſe of the ſun or moon, the bright part appears too 
broad in proportion to the dark part, and the eclipſe ap- 
pears leſs than it really is. SER 


This obſervation was made by Horrox, and is accounted 
tor by Dr. Jurin, in his Eflay upon diſtinct and indiſtinct 
Viſion, . | 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 473, we have a new 
method of computing the appulſes of the 999 to the 
fixed ſtars and planets : as alſo of eclipfes of the earth, _ 
commonly called eclipſes of the ſun, by Mr, Gerftcn, 


profeſſor of the mathematics at Gieſſen. 


Moo, phenomena'of the, The different appearances of the 


moon are very numerous; ſometimes ſhe is increaſing, 
then waning ; ſometimes horned, then fe 
ſometimes gibbous, then full and round. 
Sometimes, again, ſhe illumines us the whole night; 
ſometimes only a part of it; ſometimes ſhe is found in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, ſometimes in the northern; all 
which variations having been firſt obſerved by Endymion, 
an ancient Grecian, who watched her motions, ſhe Was 
fabled to have fallen in love with him. | | 
The ſource of molt of theſe appearances is, that the 29 
is a dark, opake, and ſpherical body, and only ſhines with 
the light the receives from the ſun ; whence only that half 
turned towards him, at any- inſtant, can be illuminated, 
the oppoſite half remaining in its native darkneſs. The 
face of the moon viſible on our earth, is that part of her 
body turned towards the earth; whence, according to 
the various poſitions of the moon, with regard to the ſun 
and earth, we obſerve different degrees of illumination; 


ſometimes a large, and ſometimes a leſs portion of the en- 
lightened furface being viſible. | . 


micircular, 


8 
(Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 13.) repreſent the ſun. 'T the earth, 
RI 'S a portion of the earth's orbit, and ABCD EFG 
the orbit of the 9%, wherein ſhe revolves round the 
earth, in the ſpace of a month, advancing from weſt to 
eaſt : connect the centres of the fun and 11491 by the right 
line 8 L, and through the centre of the m9 imagine a 
plane ML N to pats perpendicular to the line S L; the 
ſection of that plane, with the ſurface of the m9, will 


give the line that bounds light and darkneſs, and ſeparates 
the illumined face from the dark one. 


Connect the centres of the earth and moon by T' L, per- 
_ pendicular to a plane PLO, paſſing through the cen- 


tre of the -190n. that plane will give on the ſurface of 
the moon the circle that diſtinguiſhes the viſible hemi- 
ſphere, or that towards us, from the inviſible one, and 
therefore called the circle of viſion. Whence it appears, 
that, whenever the moon is in A, the circle bounding 
light and darkneſs and the circle of viſion coincide ; ſo 
that all the illuminated face of the 99: will be turned to- 
wards the carth : in which caſe the %% is, with reſpect 
to us, full, and ſhines the whole night; with reſpect to 
the ſun, ſhe is in oppoſition ; in regard rhe fun and n 


F 


are then {cen in oppoſite parts of the heavens, the one 


riſuig | 
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. ... Tiſing when the ther ſets. But it is to be obſerved, that! 


the moon's diſc is not perfectly round when ſhe is full, 
in the higheſt or loweſt part of her orbit, becauſe we 
have not a full view of her enlightened fide at that time. 
When full, in the higheſt part of her orbit, a ſmall 
deficiency appears on her lower edge; and the contrary 
when full in the loweſt part of her orbit. | 
When the moon arrives at B, the whole illuminated diſc 
MPN is not turned towards the earth ; fo that the vi- 
fible illumination will be ſhort of a circle; and the moon 
will appear gibbous, as in B. | | 
When ſhe reaches C, where the angle CT 8 is nearly 
right, there only one half of the illumined diſc is turned 
towards the earth, and then we obſerve a half m, as in 
E; and ſhe is ſaid to be dichotomiged, or biſected. 
In this ſituation the ſun and moon are a fourth part of a 
circle removed from each other; and the moon is ſaid to be 
in a quadrate aſpeci, or to be in her quadrature. . 
The moon arriving at D, only a ſmall. part of the illumined 
face MPN is turned towards the earth; for which rea- 
ſon the ſmall part that ſhines upon us will be ſeen falcated, 
or bent into narrow angles, or horns as in D. | 
The inclination of that part of the ecliptic to the horizon, 
in which the moon is at any time when horned, may be 
known by the poſition of her horns; for a right line 
touching their points is perpendicular to the ecliptic; 
And as the angle, which the moon's orbit makes with the 
ecliptic, can never raiſe her above, nor depreſs her below | 
the ecliptic, more than two minutes of a degree, as ſeen 
from the ſun; it can have no ſenſible effect upon the 
poſition of her horns. Therefore, if a quadrant be held 
up, ſo as one of its edges may be ſeen to touch the moon's. 
horns, the graduated ſides being kept towards the eye, 
and as far from the eye as it can be conveniently held, 
the arc between the plumb-line and the edge of the 
| avg which ſeems to touch the moon's horns, will 
ew the inclination” of that part of the ecliptic to the 
horizon. And the arc, between the other edge of the 
quadrant and plumb-line, will ſhew the inclination of a 
line, touching the moon's horns, to the horizon. : 
At laſt, the moon arriving at E, ſhews no part of her il- 
lumined face at all to the earth, as in E; this poſition 


ve call the new moon, and ſhe is then ſaid to be in con- | 


junction with the ſun ; the ſun and moon being in the ſame 
point of the ecliptic. | h 7 | 


As the moon advances towards F, ſhe reſumes her horns : | 


and as before the new moon the horns were turned weſt- 
ward, ſo now they change their poſition, and look eaſt- 
ward: when ſhe comes to G, ſhe is again in a quadrate 


aſpe& with the ſun; in H ſhe is gibbous; and in A ſhe is | 


again full. 80 | | 
Here the arch E L, or the angle S TL, contained under 
lines drawn from the centres of the ſun and moon to that” 
of the earth, is called the elongation of the moon from the 
ſun: and the arch MO, which is the portion of the il- 
lumined circle MO N, that is turned towards us, and 
which is the meaſure of the angle that the circle bound- 
ing light and darkneſs, and the circle of viſion, make 
with each other, is every where nearly ſimilar to the 
arch of elongation EL; or, which is the ſame thing, the 
angle S T LL is nearly equal to the angle M LO: as is de- 
monſtrated by geometers. oh 


To delineate the MqoN's phaſes for any time. Let the circle 


COBP (Fg. 14.) repreſent the moon's diſc turned to- 


Wards the earth, and let O be the line in which the 
ſemicircle O CP is projected, which ſuppoſe cut at right 


angles by the diameter BC; then making LP the ra- 


dius, take LF equal to the co-ſine of the elongation of 
the moon; and upon BC, as the greater axis, and LF 
the leſs, deſcribe the ſemiellipſis BF C; this ellipſis will 


cut off from the moon's diſc the portion B F CP, of the 


illumined face viſible on the earth. 
As the moon illumines the earth by a light reflected from 
the ſun, ſo ſhe is reciprocally illumined by the earth, 


which reflects the ſun's rays. to the ſurface of the moon, | 


and that much more abundantly than ſhe receives them 
from the moon. For the ſurface of the earth is above 
13 times greater than that of the moon; and, therefore, 
ſuppoſing the texture of each body alike, as to the power 


of reflecting, the earth muſt return 13 times more light | 


to the moon than ſhe receives from it. In new moons, 


the illumined fide of the earth is turned fully towards | 


the moon, and will, therefore, at that time, illumine the 
dark fide of the moon; and then the lunar inhabitants 
(if ſuch there be) will have a full earth, as we in a ſimi- 
lar poſition, have a full moon and hence ariſes that dim 
light obſerved in the old and new moons; whereby, be- 
{ides the bright horns, we perceive ſomewhat more of her 
body behind them, though very obſcurely. When the 


moon comes to be in oppoſition to the ſun, the earth, ſeen | 
from the moon, will appear in conjunction with him, and | 


its dark fide will be turned towards the moon; in which 


will preſent all the fame phaſes to the 10 


Moon, courſe and motion of the. Though the moon finiſhes 


is performing its courſe round the earth in its own or- 


bit, T the earth, and 


the ſun, 


1 


[ 


XO 
poſition the earth will diſappear to che 9-1 ; 
us at the time of the ow moon; or in "Tug 3 
with the ſun. a After this, the lunar Lab 11 | 
ſee the earth in an horned figure. In fine; the Phan 
does to the earth. But from one half of the * 
earth is never ſeen at all; from the middle of the 45 K 
half it is always ſcen over head, turning round alm n 
thirty times as quick as the moon does: From the id 
which limits our view of the moon, only one half of > 
earth's ſide next her is ſeen; the other half bein hid 
below the horizon cf all places on that circle, T, b 
the earth ſeems to be the biggeſt body in the univerſ; f 
for it appears thiteen times as big as ſhe does to 5s 
As the earth turns round its axis, the ſeveral continents. 
ſeas, and iſlands appear to the moon's inhabitants like ſo 
many ſpots of different forms and brightneſs, ln 
over its ſurface; but much fainter at ſometimes th. 
others, as our clouds coyer or leave them. B theſe 
ſpots, the Lunarians can determine the time of the earth's 
diurnal motion, juſt as we do the motion of the fun = 
and perhaps they meaſure their time by the motion of the 
earth's ſpots; for they cannot have a truer dial; 5 
Dr. Hook, accounting for the reaſon why the moon's licht 
affords, no viſible heat, obſerves that the quantit * 
light, which falls on the hemiſphere of the full . > 
rarefied into a ſphere 288 times greater in diameter than 
the moon, before it arrives at us; and conſequently, that 
the moon's light is 104368 times weaker than that of the 
ſun. It would, therefore, require 104.268 full moons to 
3 light and heat equal to that of the Zin at noon, 
Ir. Smith has endeavoured to ſhew, in his book on 
Optics, that the light of the full moon is but equal to a 90 
thouſandth part of the common light of the day when the 
ſun is hidden by a cloud. See Licar. | 


its courſe in 27 days 7 hours 43, which interval we call 
a periodical month, yet ſhe is longer in paſſing from one 
conjunction to another: which ſpace we call a /ynodical 
month, or a /unation. The reaſon is, that while the moon 


bit, the earth and moon are making their progreſs round 
the ſun, and both are advanced almoſt a whole ſign to- 
wards the eaſt ; ſo that the point of the orbit, which 
in the former poſition, was in a right line paſſing through 
the centres of the earth and ſun, is now more weſterly 
than the ſun: and therefore, when the Moon is arrived 
again at that point, it will not yet be ſeen in conjunction 
with the ſun; nor will the lunation be completed in leſs 
than 29 days and a half. 3 | | 
Were the plane of the moon's orbit coincident with the 
plane of the ecliptic, i. e. were the earth and 11707 both 
moved in the fame plane, the moon's way in the heavens, 
viewed from the earth, would appear juſt the fame with 
that of the ſun; with this only difference, that the ſun 
would be found to deſcribe his circle in the ſpace of a year, 
and the moon her's in a month. But this is not the caſe ; 
for the two planets cut each other in a right line, paſſing 
through the centre of the earth, and are inclined to each 
other in an angle of about five degrees eighteen mi- 
nutes. | : | 
{fig. 15.) a portion of the earth's or- 
8 E DF the moon's orbit, wherein 
is the centre of the earth; from the ſame centre I; in 


Suppoſe, e. g. AB 


the plane of the ecliptic, deſcribe another circle C GDH, 


whoſe ſemidiameter is equal to that of the m1's orbit. 
Now theſe two circles, being in ſeveral planes, and 
having the ſame centre, will interſe& each other in a 

line D C, paſſing through the centre of the earth. Con- 
ſequently, CE D, one half of the orbit of the moo, wil! 
be raiſed above the plane of the circle C G H, towards 
the north: and DF C, the other half, will be ſunk be- 
low towards the ſouth. The right line DC, wherein 
the two circles interſe& each other, is called the ling N 
the nodes, and the points of the angles C and D, the nodes - 
whereof that where the moon aſcends above the plane of 
the ecliptic, northwards, is called, the a/cending node, and 
the head of the dragon; and the other D, the deſcending 
node, and the dragon's tail; and the interval of time be- 
tween the moon's going from the aſcending node, and re- 
turning to it, a dracontic month. — 
If the line of the nodes were immoveable, that is, if it 
had no other motion but that whereby it is carried round 
it would ſtill look towards the fame point ot 
the ecliptic ; i. e. it would always keep parallel to itſelf : 
but it is found by obſervation, that the line of the nodes 
conſtantly changes place, and ſhifts in ſituation from 
eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order of the ligns and, by 
a retrograde motion, finiſhes its circuit in about ninetes t 
years; in which time each of the nodes returns to that point 
of the ecliptic whence it before receded. 


Hence it follows, that the mo» s never preciſely 2a 
£C _ 


edliptic, but twice each period; viz. when ſhe is in the 
nodes. Throughout the reſt of her courſe ſhe deviates 
from it; being nearer or farther from the ecliptic, as ſhe 
is nearer or farther from the nodes. In the points F 
and E ſhe is at her greateſt diſtance from the nodes; 
which points are therefore called her limits of north and 
fouth latitude. | | 

The moon's diſtance from the nodes, or rather from the 
ecliptic, is called her latitudes which is meaſured by an 
arch of a circle drawn through the moon, perpendicular 
to the ecliptic, and intercepted between the moon and 
the ecliptic. The moon's latitude, when at the greateſt, 
as in E or F, never exceeds 5 degrees and about 18 mi- 
nutes; which latitude is the meaſure of the angles at the 

des. | | PE 

| It appears by obſervation, that the moon's diſtance from 
the earth is continually changing; and that ſhe is always 
either drawing nearer, or going farther from us. The 
reaſon is, that the moon does not move in a circular orbit, 
which has the earth for its centre; but in an elliptic or- 
bit (as repreſented in fs; 16.) one of whoſe foci is the 
centre of the earth: AP repreſents the greater axis of 
the ellipſis, and the line of the apſides; and J C the ec- 
centricity: the point A, which is the higheſt apſis, is 
called the apogee of the moon; and P, the lower apſis, is 


the earth, | 25 : | 
Beſides, there is reaſon to believe that the moon is ſome- | 
what nearer the earth now than ſhe was formerly; her 
periodical; month being ſhorter than it was in former 
ages. For our aſtronomical tables, which in the pre- 
| ſent age ſhew the time of folar and lunar eclipſes to 
great preciſion, do not anſwer ſo well for ancient ec- 
lipſes. : | 

The ſpace of time wherein the mo going from the apo- 
ee, returns to it again, is called the anomaliftic month. 

f the moon's orbit had no other motion but that where- | 
with it is carried round the ſun, it would ſtill retain a po- 
ſition parallel to itſelf, and always point the ſame way, 
and be obſerved in the ſame point of the ecliptic : but 
the line of the apſides is likewiſe obſerved to be move- 
able, and to have an angular motion round the earth, | 
from weſt to eaſt, according to the order of the ſigns, 
returning to the ſame ſituation in the ſpace of about nine 
years. = 


in her aphelion, the moon is in her aphelion likewiſe; in 
which caſe ſhe quickens her pace, and performs her circuit | 


its perihelion, the moon is ſo too, and then ſhe ſlackens her 
ter ſpace when the earth is in her aphelion than when in 


equal, | ; 
2. When the moon is in her ſyzygies, i. e. in the line that 


her conjunction or oppoſition, ſhe moves ſwifter, cœteris 
paribus, than when in the quadratures, 

3. According to the different diſtances of the moon from 
the ſyzygies, i. e. from oppoſition to conjunction, ſhe 
changes j 


what 0 | 
recovers 3 in the third quarter ſhe again loſes; and in 

the laſt ſhe again recovers. This inequality was firſt 
diſcovered by 7 


riation. 


the centre of the earth, round which ſhe deſcribes areas 
proportionable to the time, as the primary planets do 
round the ſun; whence the motion in her perigee muſt 

be quickeſt, and it muſt be ſloweſt in the apoge. 
5. The very orbit of the mon is changeable, and does 
not always perſevere in the ſame figure ; its eccentricity 
being ſometimes increaſed, and ſometimes diminiſhed : 
it is greateſt, when the line of the apſides coincides with 
that of the ſyzygies; and leaſt, when the line of the 
apſides cuts the other at right angles. 


| 88 found to move forward, when it coincides with 
the line of the ſyzygies; and backward, when it cuts 
that line at right angles. Nor is this progreſs and re- 
reſs in any meaſure equal: in the conjunction or oppo- 
tion, it goes briſkly forward; and in the quadratures 


wards, 
7. The motion of the nodes is not uniform; but when 


and this, fir Iſaac Newton ſhews, is at the rate of 16”, 


6: HA . , 
19“, 24”, in an hour. 


The irregularities of the MooN's motion, and that of her 
orbit, are very conſiderable. For, 1. when the earth is 


in a ſhorter time; on the contrary, when the earth is in 
motion: and thus ſhe revolves round the earth, in a ſhor- | 


her perihelion; ſo that the periodical months are not all 
joins the centres of the earth and ſun, which is either in 
er motion: in the firſt quarter, that is, from 


the conjunction to her firſt quadrature, ſhe abates ſome- 
f her velocity; which in the ſecond quarter ſhe 


ycho Brahe, who called it the moons va- | 


4. The moon moves in an ellipſis, one of whoſe foci is in | 


6. Nor is the apogee of the moon without an irregularity ; | 


it moves either lowly forward, ſtands ſtill, or goes 3 


- the line of the node coincides with that of the ſyzygies 
at right angles, they go backward, from eaſt to welt ; | 


Vor. III. No 232. 
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The only equable motion the moon has, is that where- 
with ſhe turns round her axis exactly in the ſame ſpace 
of time in which ſhe revolves round us in her orbit; 
whence it happens, that ſhe always turns the ſome face 
towards us. | 

For as the moon's motion round its axis is equal, and yet 
its motion, or velocity, in its orbit, is unequal, it follows, 
that when the moon is in its perigee, where it moves 
ſwifteſt in its orbit, that part of its ſurface, which, on 
account of its motion in the orbit, would be turned from 
the earth, is not ſo entirely; by. reaſon of its motion 
round its axis. Thus ſome parts in the limb or margin 
of the moon, ſometimes recede from the centre of the 
diſc, and ſometimes approach towards it; and ſome 
parts, that were before inviſible, . beeomes conſpicuous 
which is called the moon's libration. . 

Yet this equability of rotation ocęaſions an apparent ir- 
regularity; for the axis of the moon not being perpen- 
dicular to the plane of her orbit, but a little inclined to 
it; and this axis, maintaining its paralleliſm, in its mo- 
tion round the earth; it muſt neceſſarily change its ſitu- 
ation, in reſpect of an obſerver on the earth; to whom 


lometimes the one, and ſometimes the other pole of the 
moon becomes viſible ; whence it appears to have a kind 


of wavering, or vacillation. 


the moon's perigec, or the point wherein ſhe comes neareſt  Phyfical cauſe of the MooN's moticns. The moor, we have 


obſerved, moves round the earth by the fame laws, and 
in the ſame manner, as the earth, and other planets, 
move round the ſun. The ſolution, therefore, of the 
lunar motions, in general, comes under thoſe of the earth 
and other planets. . | 

As for the particular irregularities in the moon's motion, 


to which the earth, and other planets, are not ſubject, 
they ariſe from the ſun, which acts on, and diſturbs her 


in her ordinary courſe through her orbit; and are all 
mechanically deducible from the ſame great law where- 
by her general motion is directed; viz. the law of gra- 


ditation and attracbion. | 


Other ſecondary planets, v. g. the ſatellites of Jupiter and 


Saturn, are, doubtleſs, ſubject to the like irregularities 
with the moon; as being expoſed to the fame pertur- 
bating or diſturbing force of the ſun ; but their diſtance 
ſecures them from our obſervation. 

The laws of the ſeveral irregularities in the ſyzygies, 
12 &c. ſee under SYZYGIES, QUADRATURES, 
We ſhall, however, in this place, introduce a general 


view of the Newtonian theory of gravity, as it is applied 
to the ſolution of the irregularities of the moon's motion. 


It muſt firſt be conſidered, that if the ſun acted equally 


on the earth and moon, and always in parallel lines, this 
action would ſerve only to reſtrain them in their annual 
motions round the ſun, and no way affect their actions 
on each other, or their motions about their common 
centre of gravity. But becauſe the moon is nearer the 
ſan, in one half of her orbit, than the earth is, and far- 


ther in the other half of her orbit, and the power. of 


gravity is always greater at a leſs diſtance, it follows, 
that, in one half of her orbit the moon is more attracted 
than the earth towards the ſun, and in the other half 
leſs attracted than the earth: and hence irregularities ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe in the motions of the moon; the exceſs, 


in the firſt caſe, and the defect, in the ſecond, of the 


attraction, becoming a force that diſturbs her motion; 
and beſides, the action of the ſun, on the earth and moon, 
is not directed in parallel lines, but in lines that meet 
in the centre of the ſun. | 3 . 

In order to underſtand the effects of theſe powers, let us 
ſuppoſe that the projectile motions of the earth and moor: 
were deſtroyed, and that they were allowed to fall free- 
ly towards the ſun. If the moon was in conjunction with 
KG ſun, or in that part of her orbit which 1s neareſt to 
him, the moon would be more attracted than the earth, 
and fall with greater velocity towards the ſun; ſo that 
the diſtance of the moon from the earth would be in- 


_ creaſed in the fall, If the moon was in oppolition, or in 


the part of her orbit which is fartheſt from the ſun, ſhe 
would be leſs attracted than the earth by the ſun, and 
would fall with a leſs velocity, towards the ſun than the 


carth, and the moon would be left behind by the earth ; 


ſo that the diſtance of the m9, from the earth would be 
increaſed, in this caſe alſo. If the moon was in one of 
the quarters, then the earth and: moon being both ar- 
tracted towards the 'centre of the ſun, they would both 
directly deſcend towards that centre, and, by approach- 
ing to the ſame centre, they would neceſſarily approach 
at the ſame time, to each other, and their diſtance. from 
one another would be diminiſhed, in this caſe. Now, 
wherever the action of the ſun would increaſe their 
diſtance, if they were allowed to fall towards the ſun, 
there we may be ſure of the ſun's action, by endeavouring 
to ſeparate them, diminiſhes their gravity to each 
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other; wherever the action of the ſun would diminiſſt Moreover, the action of the ſun diminiſhes the ray 
taeir diſtance, there the ſun's action, by endeavouring | the moon towards the earth, in the conjunttions * of 
to make them approach to one another, increaſes their poſitions, more than it adds to it in the es 
gravity to each other: that is, in the conjunction and] by diminiſhing the force which retains the moon A 
oppolition, their gravity towards each other is diminiſhed | orbit, increaſes her diſtance from the earth IT er 
by the action of the ſun; but in the two quarters it is] odic time: and becauſe the earth and moon are Wer. 4" | 
, increaſed by the action of the ſun. T'o prevent miſtak- | fun in their perihelion than in their aphelion, and hs : : 
. ing this matter, it muſt be remembered, it is not the acts with a greater force there, ſo as to ſubduct more f "a 
4 total action of the ſun on them that diſturbs their mo- the moon's gravity towards the earth; it follows thas _ 
tions, it is only that part of its action, by which it tends e the 


moon muſt revolve at a greater diſtance, and tak 
. ; k W a, e a lon 
to ſeparate them, in the firſt caſe, to a greater diſtance | time to finiſh her revolution in the oatiliclion of « 66.4 


from each other; and that part of its action, by which | than in the aphelion; and this alſo is conformable to ob 
it tends to bring them nearer to each other, in the ſe- ſervation. iti ob- 


cond cuſe, that has any effect on their motions, with 
reſpect to each other. The other, and the far more con- motion, that alſo arites from the action of the ſun : which 
ſiderable part has no other effect but to retain them in 


is the progreſſive motion of the apſides. Th 
their annuul courſe, which they perferm together about deſcribes an ellipſe about the We the s . 
the ſun. 


| 4 . ng 
| A one of the foci in that centre. Her greateſt and leaf 
In conſidering, therefore, the effects of the ſun's action | diſtances from the earth are in the a ides, or extremities 


on the motions of the earth and moor, with reſpect to] of the longer axis of the ellipſe, his is not found to 
each other, we need only attend to the exceſs of its | point always to the fame place in the heavens but to 
action on the mc above its action on the earth, in their move with a progreſſive motion forwards ſo as to finiſh 
conjunction; and we muſt confider this exceſs as draw- | a revolution round the earth's centre in about e. 
ing the m9 from the earth towards the fun in that | years. GE: SOT. 
place. In the oppoſition, we need only conſider the ex-] To underſtand the reaſon of this motion of the apſides 
ceſs of the action of the ſun, on the earth, above its] we muſt conſider, that, if the gravity of a bod 7% 
action on the moon, and we muſt conſider this excels as | creaſed lefs as the diſtance increaſes, then, e 
drawing the , from the earth, in this place, in a di- to the regular courſe of gravity, the body would 
rection oppoſite to the former, that is, towards the place, | deſcend ſooner from the higher to the lower apſis, than 
oppolite to where the ſun is; becauſe we conſider the earth : 


| ont ar in half a revolution; and therefore the apſis would 
as quieſcent, and refer the motion, and all its irregularities recede in that caſe, for it would move in a contrary 'di- 


to the nnen. In the quarters, we conſider the actions of rection to the motion of the body, meeting it in its mo- 
the ſun as adding ſomething to the gravity of the moon to- tion. But if the gravity of the body ſhould decreaſe more 
wards the earth. | 5 | as the diſtance increaſes, than according to-the regular 
Suppoſe the moon ſetting out from the quarter the pre- courſe of gravity, that is, in a higher proportion than as 
cedes the conjunction, with a velocity that would make | the ſquare of the diſtance increaſes, the body would take 
her deſcribe an exact circle round the earth, if the ſun's more than half'a revolution to move from the higher to 
action had no effect on her; and becauſe her gravity is] the lower apſis ; and, therefore, in that caſe, the apſides 
increaſed by that action, ſhe muſt deſcend towards the] would have a progreilive motion in the fame direction as 
earth, and move within that circie : her orbit, there, will | the body. | . | 
be more curve than otherwiſe it would have been ; be- In the quarters, the ſun's action adds to the gravity of 
. cauſe this addition to her gravity will make her fall far- | the mon, and the force it adds is greater as the diſtance 
ther at the end of an arc below the tangent drawn at the] of the moon from the earth is greater; fo that the action 
other end of it; her motion will be accelerated by it, of the ſun hinders her gravity towards the earth from 
and will continue to be accelerated till ſhe arrives at the decreaſing as much while the diſtance increaſes, as it 
enſuing conjunction ; becaule the direction of the action ought to do according to the regular courſe oſ ravity; 
of the ſun upon her, during that time, makes an acute 5 therefore, while the moon is in the Cn oe ap- 
angle with the direction of her motion. At the con-] ſides muſt recede. In the conjunction and oppoſition, 
junction, her gravity towards the earth being diminiſhed | the action of the ſun ſubducts from the gravity of the 
by the action of the ſun, her orbit will be leſs curve] moon towards the earth, and ſubducts the more the 
there, for that reaſon; and ſhe will be carried farther greater her diſtance from the earth is, ſo as to make her 
from the earth as ſhe moves to the next quarter; and, | gravity decreale more as her diſtance increaſes, than 
| becauſe the action of the ſun makes then an obtuſe an- Scoring to the regular courſe of gravity ; and there- 
| glc with the direction of her motion, the will be retarded | fore, in this caſe, the apſides are in a progreflive motion. 
y the ſame degrees by which ſhe was accelerated be-] Becauſe the action of the ſun ſubducts more in the con- 
fore. | EPR: TY N | junctions and oppoſitions from her gravity, than it adds 
Thus ſhe will deſcend a little towards the earth, as ſhe} to it in the quarters, and, in general, diminiſhes more 
moves from the firſt quarter towards the conjunction, | than it augments her gravity ; hence it is that the pro- 
and aſcend from it, as the moves from the conjunction | greflive motion of the apſides exceeds the retrograde mo- 
to the next quarter. The action which diſturbs her mo- tion; and, therefore, the apſides are carried round ac- 
tion will have a like, and almoſt equal effect upon her, | cording to the order of the ſigns. See Maclaurin's Ac- 
- while ſhe moves in the other half of her orbit, that is, | count of fir Iſaac Newton's Phil. Diſc. book iv. chap. 4. 
that half of it which is fartheſt from the ſun: ſhe will We have fome obſervations and tables concerning the 
proceed from the quarter that follows the conjunction] moon's motion, by Mr. Richard Dunthorn, in the Phi- 
with an accelerated motion to the oppoſition, approach- | loſophical Tranſactions, No 482, ſec. 13. where he gives 
ing a little towards the earth, becauſe of the addition a hundred obſerved longitudes of the moon compared 
made to her gravity, at that quarter, from the action of] with the tables, viz, twenty-five eclipſes of the moon, 
the ſun; and receding from it again, as ſhe goes on from taken (except the firſt) from Flamſteed's Hiſtoria Ccleſtis, 
the oppoſition to the quarter from which we ſuppoſed] the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and the Memoirs of the 
her to ſet out. The areas deſcribed in equal times, by a | Royal Academy of Sciences; the two great eclipſes of 
ray drawn from the moon to the earth will not be equal, | the ſun in 1706, and 1715; twenty-five. ſelect places 
but will be accelerated by the conſpiring action of the] of the moon, from Flamſteed's Hiſtoria Cœleſtis; and 
ſun, as ſhe moves towards the conjunction or oppoſition forty-eight of thoſe longitudes of the moon, computed 
from the quarters that precede them; and will be re- from Flamſteed's Obſervations by Dr. Halley, and printed 
tarded by the ſame action, as ſhe moves from the con- in the firſt edition of the Hiſtoria Cœleſtis. 
junction or oppoſition to the quarters that ſucceed them. | Figure of the Moon's path with reſpet# to the ſun. The 
ewton has computed the quantities of theſe irregu- path of the moon is concave towards the fun through- 
larities from their cauſes. He finds, that the force added | out. | 1 ; 
to the gravity of the moon, in her quarters, is to the] In other ſecondary planets, as the ſatellites of the ſuperior 
gravity with which ſhe would revolve in a circle about | planets, that part of the path of theſe fatellit2s which Is 
the earth, at her preſent mean diſtance, if the ſun had | neareſt the ſun, is convex towards the ſun, and the reſt 


— 


There is another remarkable irregularity in the mom's 
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no effect on her, as 1 to 17822. He finds the force ſub- is concave. And we oſten find in elementary treatiſes 
ducted from her gravity, in the conjunctions and oppo-| of aſtronomy, the moon's path repreſented in the ſame 
ſitions, to be double of this quantity, and the area de- manner; that is, as partly convex and partly concave 


ſcribed in a given time in the quarters, to be to the area | toward's the ſun; but this is a miſtake. For it is to be | 
deſcribed in the fame time in the conjunctions and op-] obſerved, in general, that the force which bends the 
' poſitions, as 10973 to 11073. He finds, that in ſuch an courſe of the fatellite into. a curve, When the motion 13 
orbit, her diftance from the earth in her quarters, would | referred to an immoveable plane, is, at the conjunction. 
be to her diſtance in the conjunctions and oppoſitions, as] the difference of its gravity towards the fun, and of its 
70 to 69, gravity towards the primary. When the former pte. 


As to the effect of the action of the fun on the nodes, and] vails over the latter, the force that: bends the courſe bp 

- conſequently, on the inclination of the moon's orbit to the | the ſatellite tends towards the ſun ; and, conſe uently, 49 

ecliptic, ſee NoDEs. | concavity of the path is towards the fun ; An this 45 tne 
o | 


cals 
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dcaſe of the moon. When the gravity towards _ 11. 


mary exceeds the gravity towards the fun, at the con- 
junction, then the force which bends the courſe of the 
ſatellite tends toward the primary, and therefore towards 
the oppoſition of the ſun; conſequently the path. is there 

convex toward the fun ; and this is the caſe of the ſatel- 
 lites of Jupiter. When theſe two forces are equal, the 
path has, at the conjunction, what mathematicians call 
a point of rectitude; in which cafe, however, the path is 
concave towards the ſun throughout. ; h 3 
If, indeed, the earth had no annual motion, the mo9n's 
motion round the earth, and her track in open ſpate, 
would be always the fame. But as the earth and moor 
move round the ſun, the moon's real path in the heavens 
is very diiterent from her vifible path round the earth; 
the latter being in a progreſſive circle, and the former in 
a curve of different degrees of contavity, which would 
2 always the ſame in the ſame parts of the heavens, if the 
' mom performed a complete number of lunations in a 
year, without any fractions. 


Mr. F erguſon has ſuggeſted the following familiar idea | 


of the earth's and moon's path. Let a nail in the end of 
| a chariot-wheel repreſent the earth, and a pin in the 
nave, the moon; if the body of the chariot be propped 
up, ſo as to keep that wheel from touching the ground, | 
and the wheel be then turned round by hand the pin will 
deſcribe a circle both round the nail, and in the ſpace it 
moves through. But if the props be taken away, the 
| horſes put to, and the chariot driven over a piece of 
| ground which is circularly convex ; the nail in the axle 


will deſcribe a circular curve, and the pin in the nave} 


will ſtill deſeribe a circle round the progreſſive nail in 
the axle, but not in the ſpace through which it moves. 
In this caſe, the curve deſcribed by the nail will reſem- 


dle in miniature as much of the earth's annual path round | 


the ſun, as it deſcribes whilſt the 92902 goes as often round 
the earth as the pin does round the nail: and the cutve 
deſcribed by the nail will have ſome reſemblance to the 
moon's path during fo many lunations. | 

Let us now ſuppoſe that the radius of the circular curve, 
deſcribed by the nail in the axle, is to the radius of the 
circle, which the pin in the nave deſcribes round the 

axle, as 337% to 1; which is the proportion of the radius 
or ſemidiameter of the earth's orbit to that of the 


moon's; or of the circular curve A 1 2-34 56 7 B, &c. | 


(Tab. IV. Aftronomy, fig. 81.) to the little circle a, and 


then whilſt the progreſſive nail deſcribes the faid curve | 


from A to E, the pin will go once round the nail, with 
regard to the centre of its path, and, in ſo doing, will 
deſcribe the curve abc dc. The former will be a true 
repreſentation of the earth's path for one lumination, and 
the latter of the moon's for that time. Here we may 
ſet afile the inequalities of the meon's motion, and alſo 
the earth's moving round its common centre of gra- 
vity, and the moon's: all which, if they were truly 
copied in this experiment, would not ſenſibly alter the 

figure of the paths deſcribed by the nail and pin, even 
though they ſhould rub han a plain upright ſurface 
all the way, and leave their tracks viſible upon it. And 
if the chariot was driven forward on ſuch a convex 
piece of ground, ſo as to turn the wheel ſeveral times 
round, the track of the pin in the nave would Rill 
be concaye toward the centre of the circular curve de- 
ſeribed by the pin in the axle; as the moon's path is al- 


ways Concave to the fun in the centre of the earth's an- 
nual orbit, 


In this diagram, the thickeſt curve line A BCD E, with 


the numeral figures ſet to it, repreſents as much of the | 
earth's annual orbit as it deſcribes in 32 days from weſt 
to eaſt; the little circles at a, b, c, d. e, ſhew the moon's 
orbit in due proportion to the earth's; and the ſmalleſt 
curve @ b c d c f repreſents the line of the moon's path in 
the heavens for 32 days, accounted from any particular 
new moon at a. | Vs: ES 
he ſun is ſuppoſed to be in the centre of the curve | 
A123456 7 B, &c. and the ſmall dotted circles upon | 
it repreſent the moon's orbit, of which the radius is in 
the ſame proportion to the earth's path in this ſcheme, | 
that the radius of the Moon's orbit in the heavens, bears 
to the radius of the earth's annual path round the ſun ; 
that is, as 240,000 to $1,000,000, or as 1 to 3374. 

When the earth is at A, the new moon is at az and in 
the ſeven days that the earth deſcribes the curve 1 2 3 
4 5 6 7, the moon, in accompanying the earth, deſcribes 
the curve a h; and it is in her firſt quarter at þ when the 
earth is at B. As the earth deſcribes the curve B 89| 
10 11 12 13 14, the moon deſcribes the curve 5 c ; and 
18 at c, oppoſite to the ſun, when the earth is at C. 
Whilſt the earth deſcribes the curve C 1 5 16 17 18 19 
20 21 22, the moon deſcribes the curve cd; and is in 
ber third quarter at 4 when the earth is at D. And 


— 9 222 — 
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laſtly, whilſt the earth deſcribes the curve D 23 24 23 
26 27 28 29, the moon deſcribes the curve 4e; and is 
again in conjunction at e with the ſun, when the earth 
is at E, between the 29th and 3oth day of the moon's age 
accounted by the numeral figures from the new mon at 
A. In deſcribing the curve ab c d 7, the moon goes round 
the progreſſive earth as really as if the had kept in the 
dotted circle A, and' the earth continued immoveable in 
the centte of that circle. | . 

And thus we ſee, that although the 999 goes round the 
earth in a circle, with reſpect to the earth's centre, her 
real path in the heavens is not very different in ap- 
pearance from the earth's path. To ſhew that the 20s 
path is concave to the ſun, even at the time of change, 
it 5 carried on a little farther into a ſecond lunation, as 
to /. 

The moon's abſolute motion from her change to her 
firſt quarter, or from à to h, is ſo much flower than the 
earth's, that ſhe falls 240 thouſand miles (equal to the 
ſemidiameter of her orbit) behind the earth at her firſt 
quarter in b, when the earth is in B; that is, ſhe falls 


back a ſpace equal to her diſtance from the earth. From 
that time her motion is gradually accelerated to her op- 
poſition or full at c, and then ſhe is come up as far as 
the earth, having regained what ſhe loſt in her firſt 
quarter from a to b. From the full to the laſt quarter 
at d, her motion continues accelerated, ſo as to be jult 
as far before the earth at d, as ſhe was behind it at her 
_ firſt quarter in b. But from to e her motion is re- 


tarded ſo, that ſhe loſes as much with reſpect to the 
earth, as is equal to her diſtance from it, or to the ſemi- 
diameter of her orbit; and by that means ſhe comes to 
e, and is then in conjunction with the fun, as ſeen from 
the earth at E. Hence we find, that the moon's abſolute 


motion is flower than the earth's, from her third quar- 


ter to her firſt; and ſwifter than the earth's, from her 
firſt quarter to her third: her path being leſs curved 
than the earth's in the former . caſe, and more in the lat- 
ter. Yet it is {till bent the ſame way towards the ſun ; 
for if we imagine the concavity of the earth's orbit to be 


meaſured by the length of a perpendicular line Cg, let 


s place upon the ſtraight line g d, 
at the full of the moon, and connecting the places of 


down from the earth 


the earth at the end of the moon's firſt and third quarters, 


that length will be about 640 thouſand miles; and the 
moon, when new, only approaching nearer to the ſun, 


by 240 thouſand miles, than the earth is, the length of 
the perpendicular let down from her place, at that time, 
upon the ſame ſtraight line, and which ſhews the conca- 
vity of that part of her path, will be about 400 thouſand 
miles. 5 0 | 


The gravity of the moon towards the ſun has been found 


to be greater, at her conjunction, than her gravity to- 
wards the earth, fo that the point of equal attraction, 
where thoſe two powers would ſuſtain each other, falls 


then between the moon and earth: and ſince the 


quantity of matter in the ſun is almoſt 230 thouſand | 


times as great as the quantity of matter in the earth, 
and the attraction of each body diminiſhes as the ſquare 
of the diſtance from it increaſes, it may be eaſily found, 
that this point of equal attraction between the earth and 
the ſun is about 70 thouſand times nearer the earth than 
the moon is at her change: whence ſome, and particu- 
larly Mr. Baxter, author of Matho, have apprehended, 
that either the parallax of the ſun is very 5 from 
that which is aſſigned by aſtronomers, or that the o 


ought neceſlarily to abandon the earth; becauſe ſhe is 


conſiderably more attracted by the ſun than by the earth 
at that time. This apprehenſion may be removed eaſily, 
by attending to what has been ſhewn by fir Iſaac New- 
ton, and is illuſtrated by vulgar experiments concerning 
the motions of bodies about one another, that are all 
acted upon by a third force in the ſame direction. Their 
relative motions not being in the leaſt diſturbed by this 
third force, if it act equally upon them in parallel lines; 
as the relative motions of the ſhips in a fleet, carried 
away by a current, are no way affected by it, if it act 
equaily upon them; or as the rotation of a bullet or 
bomb, about its axis, while it is projected in the air; or 
the figure of a drop of n rain, are not at all affected 
by the gravity of the particles of which they are made 
up, towards the earth. The moon is ſo near the earth, 
and both of them fo far from the ſun, that the attractive 
power of the ſun may be conſidered as equal on both ; 
and, therefore, the moon will continue to circulate round 
the earth in the ſame manner as if the ſun did not at- 
tract them at all. It is to the inequality of the action 
of the ſun upon the earth and moon, and the want of 
paralleliſm in the directions of theſe actions, only, that 
we are to aſcribe the irregularities in the motions of the 


main. 
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than is requiſite to carry it in a circle, at that diſtance, | 


3340 to 1; and the moon to perform 13,368 revolutions 
to every ſingle revolution of the earth: it is eaſy to inveſ- 


by the centre of the moon; and to determine whether this 
curve, in one lunation, be any-where convex towards 


Let 8 /Tab. III. Analyſis, fig. 69.) repreſent the ſun; E 
cumference of the circle E AF = the concentric arch | 
Aa: then, (becauſe 13.368 —1 = 12.368= the number 


and thereforeSA: EA: : 12.368 : 1,) when the moon is | 
in conjunction with the ſun, the diſtance between the 


have the . m RN g RN = (becaule the angles e R/ 
and SR, added to either fide of the equation, make it 
two right angles) C Rer +7. RSr. Now S R: e R:; 


LRS x, that is, a: 4 + : Rer: L.m Ry = 


m di mr d, and R mr, the complement of the obtuſe 


Re A Ra eh riot LRV Buy 25 
Rer. And again, nmannemeim 
«> - 2 


t it may contribute farther towards removing this dif- | 


u 
8 to obſerve, that if the abſolute velocity of the 
moon, at the conjunction, was leſs than that which is 
requiſite to 1 a body in a circle there around the ſun, 
ſuppoſing this body to be ated on by the ſame force 
which 000 there on the moon, (i. e. by the exceſs of her 
gravity towards the ſun, above her gravity towards the 
earth) then the moon would, indeed, abandon the earth. 
For, in that caſe, the moon having leſs velocity than 
would be neceſſary to prevent her from deſcending with- 
in that circle, ſhe would approach to the ſun, and recede 
from the earth. But though the abſolute velocity of 


the moon, at the conjunction, be leſs than the velocity of 


the earth in the annual orbit, yet her gravity towards 
the ſun is ſo much diminiſhed, by her gravity toward 
the earth, that her abſolute velocity is ſtill much ſuperior 


to that which is requiſite to carry a body in a circle, 


there, about the ſun, that is acted on by the remaining 
force only. Therefore, from the moment of the con- 


junction, the moon is carried without ſuch a circle, re- 


ceding continually from the ſun to greater and greater 


diſtances, till ſhe arrives at the oppoſition; where be- 


ing ated on by the ſum of thoſe two gravities, and her 


velocity being now leſs than what is requiſite to carry a | 
body in a circle, there, about the ſun, that is acted on by 


a force equal to that ſum, the moon thence begins to ap- 
proach to the ſun again. "Thus, ſhe recedes from the 


ſun, and approaches to it by turns, and in every month | 


her path hath two apſides, a perihelion at the conjunc- 
tion, and an aphelion at the oppoſition ; between which 
ſhe is always carried in a manner ſimilar to that in which 


the primary planets revolve between their apſides. "The | 
planet recedes from the ſun at the perihelion, becauſe | 


its velocity, there, is greater than that with which a circle 
could be deſcribed about the ſun, at the ſame diſtance, by 
the fame centripetal force; and approaches towards the 
{un from the aphelion, becauſe its velocity, there, is Jeſs 


about the ſun. _ "De Bos | 
If we ſuppoſe the earth to revolve in a circular orbit 
round the ſun as its centre, and the moon to revolve 
round the earth in the ſame manner; the planes of their | 
orbits to coincide ; the diameters of their orbits to be as 


— 


tigate the nature and deſcription of the curve generated 


the ſun. 


the earth; Ee an arch of the orbit of the earth paſſed 
over by its centre, in one lunation of the moon; the cir- 


of lunations in the year, or one revolution of the earth, 


ſun and moon will be greater than the diſtance or radius 
S A. Now the curve, deſcribed by the centre of the 
moon, is the ſame as that deſcribed by a point M (EM 


being the ſemidiameter. of the moon's orbit), carried | 


round by the rotation of the circle E AF on the arch 
Aa: it is therefore of the cycloidal kind, having a 
point of inflexion, if every cycloid, deſcribed by a point 
within the generating circle, is inflected, as well upon 
a ag as upon a rectilinear baſe. To determine 
which, _ | Feud) | 

Put 8 h A or S Ræga, EA or e RS, EM or em gc, Rn 
=n,Rd=5s; and let n C be the radius of curvature at 
any point m, which, it is evident, muſt paſs through 
the point of contact R. Suppoſe the point z indefinitely | 
near to in: then, Rr and Ry being the indefinitely 
ſmall contemporary arches with m , and, conſequently, | 
the triangles Rm and Rur equal in all reſpects ; if 
we conſider the ſaid little arches Rr and R r as little 


right lines perpendicular to the radii ex and 8, we ſhall 


Z Rer: RS, and 8 R: SR Re:: ( Rer: Rer+ 
| a+b| 


a 
Rer. Again, in any triangle, as d m, if the angles 


angle to two right angles, be indefinitely ſmall, they will 


be proportional to the oppoſite ſides n m d, and dr ; | 
that, dr :md:: / Rmnr: mrad; and d- md: d 
RN Lm d: Rm, that is, m R: R:: 


5 


that is, n RN RAT: IRA: Rn RC 


—- the radius of curvature at any point . 


(an x R - 


_ the point becomes a point of infection. „ 
Now, as m R (7) mult, by the nature of the circle, al- 


than - e x i therefore, c muſt always be more 


— 


portional; and confequently the curve M m A, generated 


Mood, aſtronomy of the. 1. To determine the period of 


month; and the time between one oppoſition and another, 


to the ſun, compute the time between two eclipfes, or 
oppoſitions, between which there is a great interval of 
time; and divide this by the number of lunations that have 


tity of the ſynodical month. Compute the ſun's mean 


the ſun is to 3609, ſo is the quantity of the fynodical 


twelve at night, obſerved an eclipſe of the moon at Rome ; 


XO O 


z Or 


a+h &s s 8 | 


2ar * 2 


Conde W R ARC 6 2 
eee 


7 2 


5 as 
434425 


Now, it is evident, that, at the point of inflection, the 
radius of curvature muſt be infinite: or that, on one 
ſide of the ſaid point, the expreſſion for the radius of 

curvature muſt be affirmative, and on the other nagative; 


as 
therefore, r muſt be more than 22 on one ſide of 


the ſaid point, and on the other leſs; and, conſequently, 


at the point of infleion, r = 3 which, ſubſti- 


as 
2a+2b | 
2abs* 4 a* 5? 


tuted for v, makes (dmxmR=) rs -H 


: 2a +20\* 
= (becauſe dm x mR=fmxma=)b*—; from 


2a +26 V b* — | 

* —— — Or, 
ab + a* 9 

| 2ar + 2by vD 

; then 


which equation we have 5 = 


to find v, fay2ar+2br=as, or S 


ar* + 2br* 


—=(/mxmas) 


54 which equation gives r= # == when 


. 6 J ab*—ac 
ways be greater than m a; that is, as 
f | Fa on a+2b 


always be more than þ—c and-conſequently, ab* —ac 


muſt 
— rernrtm—ons ae ws 


| | 5 15 e 4 ＋ 25 
be more than þ—c}?, that is, 3 * . be more 


| þ* | | FRE 

wa” that is, E M muſt be more than a third 
proportional to E S and EA, in order to have a point of 
inflection take place in the curve: but, in the preſent 


caſe, ES, EA, and EM, being as 1 3,368,1, and 55 
| | 4 
or .039; therefore EM is leſs than the faid third pro- 


by the centre of the moon, has. not a point of inflection, 
or is no where convex towards the fun. See Ferguſon's 
Aſtronomy, p. 129, &c. Maclaurin's Account of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Phil. Diſc, book iv. ch. 5. p. 336, &c. 4to. 
Rowe's Fluxions, p. 127, &c. | 5 


the moon's revolution round the earth, or the periodical 


or the /ynodical month. © | 


* 


Since in the middle of a lunar eclipſe, the moon is oppoſite 


paſſed in the mean time; the quotient will be the quan- 


motion, during the time of the ſynodical month, and add 
this to the entire circle deſcribed by the moon. Then, as 


month to the periodical. 
Thus, Copernicus, in the year 1500, November 6, at 


and Auguſt 1, 1523, at 4 25% another at Cracow: 
hence the quantity of the ſynodical month is thus deter- 
mined; Obf. 2 An. 1523 d. 237 h. 4.255 

Obſ. 1 An. 1500 d. 310 h. 2.20" 


Interval of time An. 22 d. 202 h. 2.5 
Add the intercalary days 5 


- m—_— 


Exact interval An. 22 d. 297 h. 2.5 
or 11991005 * 
Which divided by 282 months, clapſed in the mean time, 
gives the quantity of the ſynodical month 42521 9 9% 
at is, 29 days, 12 hours, 41 minutes. | 
From two other obſervations of eclipſes, the one at Cra- 
cow, the other at Babylon, the fame author determines 
more. accurately the quantity of the ſynodical month t 
be | 425 245 75 I 0% 9* : | 
That is 29 d. 11h. 43“. 3”. 10. The 


NMMO O 


The ſun's mean motion in the time 299. 6. 24”. 18 ˙. 


The moon's motion . 6+ 24. 16 
unity of the periodical month 27 d. 7 h.43! 5” | 
Hence, 1. the quantity of the periodical month being 
iven, by the rule of three we may find the m9r's diur- 
nal and horary motion, &c. And thus may tables of the 
mean motion of the moon be conſtructed. | 
2. If the ſun's mean diurnal motion be ſubtracted from | 
the moors mean diurnal motion, the remainder will give 
the moon's diurnal motion from the ſun: and thus may 
a table thereof be conſtructed. gs 5 
3. Since, in the middle of a total ecclipſe, the moon is in 
che node, if the ſun's place be found for that time, and 
to this be added fix ſigns, the ſum will give the place of 
I comparing the ancient obſervations with the 
modern, it appears, that the nodes have a motion, and 
that they proceed in antecedlentia, 1. e. from Taurus to 
Aries, from Aries to Piſces, &c. If, then, to the moon's 
mean diurnal motion be added the diurnal motion of the 
nodes, the ſame will be the motion of the moon from 
the node; and thence, by the rule of three, may be found 
in what time the #007 goes 360? from the dragon's head, 
or in what time the goes from, and returns to it: that is 
the quantity of the dracontic month. 
5. If the motion of the apogee be ſubtracted from the | 
mean motion of the moo, the remainder will be the 
1011's mean motion from the apogee z and thence, by 
the rule of three, is determined the quantity of the 
maliftic month. | | 
| ee x to the obſervations of Kepler, the mean ſy- 
nodical month is 29 d. 12 h. 44. * 2 Her periodi- 
cal month 27 d. 7 h. 43'. 8”. The place of the apogee 
for the year 1700, January 1. old ſtyle, was 118 8 57. 
1'. The place of the aſcending node 4 8 27®, 39, 
17”. Mean diurnal motion of the moon 139, 10. 35”. 
Diurnal motion of the apogee 65 41”. Diurnal motion 
of the nodes 3 11”. Laftly, the eccentricity 4.362 parts, 
ſuch whereof the ſemidiameter of the eccentric'ts 100,000 : 
and therefore the diurnal motion of the. latitude is 13”, 
17, 46” ; and the diurnal motion from the apogee 13*, 


7 find the Moox's age or change. The following canon, 


beginning with January, will ſerve for this purpoſe. 
anus O, 2, I, 2, 3, 4 5» 6, 5 

Z, 8, 10, 10, theſe to the EPAcr fix, 

Ihe ſum, bate 30, to the month's day add, 

Or take from 3o, age or change is hau. 
The reaſon of adding theſe numbers to the epact in the 
ſeveral months, is becauſe the lunar fynodical months 
fall ſhort of the calendar months ; ſo that the epact, 
which expreſſes how much the lunar year fails ſhort of 


nually increaſing ; and therefore to find the new moons, 
which are the 3 of the ſynodical months, an 
addition muſt be made to the epact in every month, and 
more and more as the year advances; which additional 
numbers are called the menſtrual epacts. Only nothing 
is to be added to the epact in January, becauſe the an- 
nual epact, together with the day of the month, does then 
expreſs the true age of the mcon : but as Ane has 31 

days, which is near 2 days more than a ſynodical month, 
therefore the beginning of the lunar month in February 
will fall near 2 days ſooner than it did in January; con- 
ſequently 2 is the menſtrual epact of February; and then 
as February has but 28 or at moſt 29 days, which may 
be accounted one day leſs than a ſynodical month, the 
next lunar month will begin on day later in March than 
it did in February; conſequently the menftrual epact 


It from thence you reckon the lunar months to conſiſt 
of 30 days and 29 interchangeably, the new moons will 
fall fo much earlier in the following months than the 


itrual epacts in the canon, viz. 2 days in April, 3 in 
May, &c. until they amount to 11 days at the end of the 
Pear, which are then added to the annual epact. 

Te find the time of the Moos heiug in the meridian or ſouth- 
my, Multiply her age by.4 ; and divide the product by 
53 the quotient gives the hour, and the remainder mul- 
tiplied by 12, the minute. | 
The reafon of this rule is, that as the moon at the change 
comes to the ſouth with the ſun, or at twelve o'clock, 
and as there are thirty days, nearly, from one new moon 
to another, and twenty-four hours in a day; therefore 
the loſes one day with another 3% or f of an hour in the 
time of her ſouthing: now the us age, a number o 
days from the ne 4, the product 
1s tO many fifths of an hour as ſhe has loſt, which divided 
by 5, is reduced to hours, and the remainder, if any, 


in which the twelve numbers anſwer to the twelve months | 


the ſolar or calendar year, muſt be conſidered as conti- | 


of March decreafes inſtead of increaſing, and is but 1. 


new moon did in January, as is expreſſed by the men- 


. multiptiet by 12, will be minutes. 
Vol. III. Ne 232. 


Moot, for the eclipſes of the fee EKciirsks. 

For the Moox's parallax, ſee PARALLAX:. „ 

Theory of the MooN's motions and irregularities. The tables 
of equation, which ſerve to ſolve the irregularities of the 
ſun, do likewiſe ſerve for thoſe of the mo». 
But then theſe equations muſt be corrected for the 91992, 
otherwife they will not exhibit the true motions in the 
ſyzygies. The method is thus: ſuppoſe the moon's place 
in the zodiac, required in longitude, for any given time; 
here, we firſt find, in the tables, the place were it would 
be, ſuppoſing its motion unifcrm, which we call mean, 
and which is ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes flower, 
than the true motion: then, to find where the rye mo- 
tion will place her, which is alſo the apparent, we are to 
hnd in another table at what diftance it is from its apogee; 
for according to this diſtance, the difference between 
her true and mean motion, and the two places which 
correſpond thereto, is the greater. The true place thus 
found, is not yet the lyue place; but varies from it, as 
the moon is more or leſs remote both from the ſun, and 
the ſun's apogee: which variation reſpecting, at the ſame 
time, thoſe two different diſtances, they are to be both 
conſidered and combined together, as in. a table apart. 
Which table gives the correction to be made of the true 
places firſt found. That place, thus corrected, is not 
yet the true place, unleſs the moon be either in conjunc- 
tion, or oppoſition: if ſhe- be out of theſe, there muſt 
be another eorrection, which depends on two things 
taken together, and compared, viz. the diſtance of the 
moon's corrected place from the ſun; and of that at 
which ſhe is with regard to her own apogee ; this laſt 

_ diſtance having been changed by the firſt correction. 
By all theſe operations and corrections, we at length ar- 
rive at the moon's true place for that inſtant. In this, it 


muſt be owned, there occur prodigious difficulties: the | 


lunar inequalities are ſo many, that it was in vain the 
aſtronomers laboured to bring them under any rule, be- 
fore the great fir Iſaac Newton; to whom we are in- 
debted both for the mechanical cauſes of theſe inequa- 
lities, and for the method of computing and aſcertaining 
them: ſo that he has given us a world, in a great meaſure, 
of his own diſcovering, or rather ſubduing. NE 


From the theory of gravity he ſhews, that the larger 


planets, revolving round the ſun, may carry along with 
them ſmaller planets revolving round themſelves; and 
ſhews alſo, d priori, that theſe ſmaller muſt move in 
ellipſes having their umbilici in the centres of the larger; 
and muſt have their motion in their orbits variouſly di- 
ſturbed by the motion of the ſun; and, in a word, muſt 


be affected with thoſe inequalities which we actually ob- 
ſerve in the moon. And from this theory, he argues ana- 


logous irregularities in the ſatellites of Saturn. 

From the us theory he examines the force which the 

ſun has to diſturb the moon's motion, determines the ho- 

rary increaſe of the area which the moon would deſcribe 
in a circular orbit by radii drawn to the earth—her di- 

{tance from the earth the horary motion in a circular 

and elliptic orbit - the mean motion of the nodes the 

true motion of the nodes the horary variation of the 

inclination of the 2902s orbit to the plane of the ecliptic. 

Laſtly, from the ſame theory he has found the annual 

equation of the moon's mean motion to ariſe from the 


various dilatation of her orbit; and that variation to ariſe 
from the ſun's force, which being greater in the perigee, 


diſtends the orbit; and, being leis in the apogee, ſuffers 

it to be again contracted. In the dilating orbit ſhe moves 
more ſlowly ; in the contracted, more ſwiftly ; and the 

annual equation, whereby this inequality is compenſated, 
in the apogee and perigee, is nothing at all; at a mode- 
rate diſtance from the ſum, it amounts to 11' 50”; and 
in other places it is proportional to the equation of the 
ſun's centre, and is added to the mean motion of the moor, 
when the earth proceeds from its aphelion to its perihe- 
lion; and ſubtracted when in the oppoſite part. 


Thus, ſuppoſing the radius of the orbis magnus 1000, 


and the earth's eccentricity 165; this equation, when 
greateſt, according to the theory of gravity, comes out 
11 49". Sai 

He adds, that in the earth's perihelion, the nodes move 
ſwifter than in the aphelion, and that in a triplicate ratio 


of the earth's diſtance from the ſun, inverſely. Whence | 


ariſe annual equations of their motions, proportionable 
to that of the centre of the ſun. Now the ſun's motion 
is ina duplicate ratio of the earth's diſtance from the ſun 


inverſely, and the greateſt equation of the centre which 


this inequality occaſions, is t, 56', 26”, agreeable to 
the ſun's eccentricity 1645. If the ſun's motion were 


in a triplicate ratio of its diſtance inverſely, this inequa- 


lity would generate the greateſt equation 2®, 56 9“; and 
therefore the greateſt equations which the inequalities of 
the motions of the moos apogee and nodes occaſion; are 
to 2, 567, o, as the mean diurnal motion of the moby's 

| 6 G | apogee, 
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apogee, and the mean diurnal motion of her nodes, are 


to the mean diurnal motion of the ſun. 


Whence the 


greateſt equation of the mean motion of the apogee comes 
out 19 42“; and the greateſt equation of the mean 


motion of the nodes 9 27”. | 
added, and the latter ſubtracted, when the earth proceeds | 


The former equation is 


from its perihelion to its aphelion; and the contrary, 1n 
the oppoſite part of its orbit: 


From the ſame theory of gravity 
ſun's action on the moon muſt be 


it alſo appears; that the 
ſomewhat greater when 


the tranſverſe diameter of the lunar orbit paſſes through 
the ſun, than when it is at right angles with the line 
that joins the earth and ſun 2 and, therefore, that the lu- 
nar orbit is ſomewhat greater in the firſt caſe than in the 


ſecond. 
lunar motion, depending on the ſituation of the moon's. 


Hence ariſes another equation of the mean 


apogee with regard to the ſun, which 1s greateſt when 
the moon's apogee is in an octant with the ſun; and 
none, when ſhe arrives at the quadrature, or ſyzygies; 
and is added to the mean motion, in the paſſage of the 
moon's apogee from the quadrature to the ſyzygies, and 
ſubtracted in the paſſage of the apogee from the ſyzygies 
to the quadrature. | 


This equation, which fir Iſaac calls ſemęſtris, when great- | 
eſt, viz. in the octants of the apogee, ariſes to 3\, 45”, 
at a mean diſtance of the earth from the ſun ; bur it in- 


E 


d 


reaſes and diminiſhes in a triplicate ratio of the ſun's 
iſtance inverſely; and therefore, in the ſun's greateſt 


diſtance, is 3, 34; in the ſmalleſt, 3, 56”, nearly. 


But when the apogee of the moon is without the octants, 


it becomes leſs, and is to the greateſt equation, as the 
fine of double the diſtance of the moon's apogee from the 


next ſyzygy, or quadrature, to the radius. | 

From the fame theory of gravity it follows, that the ſun's 
action on the moon is ſomewhat greater when a right line, 
drawn through the moon's nodes, paſſes through the ſun, 


than when that line is at right angles with another join- | 


ing the ſun and earth: and hence ariſes another equation 


of the moon's mean motion, which he calls ſecuuda ſemęſtris, | 
and which is greateſt when the nodes are in the ſun's 


octants, and vaniſhes when they are in the ſyzygies, or 
quadratures; and in other ſituations of the nodes, is 


P 


roportionable to the ſine of double the diſtances of either 


node from the next ſyzygy, or quadrature, 


It is added to the moon's mean motion while the nodes 


are in their paſſage from the ſun's quadratures to the 
next ſyzygy, and ſubtracted in their paſſage from the 
ſyzygies to the quadratures in the octants. 


When it is greateſt, it amounts to 47”, at a mean di- 
ſtance of the earth from the ſun; as it appears from the 


2 theory of gravity; at other diſtances of the ſun, this 


equation in the octants of the nodes is reciprocally as 
the cube of the ſun's diſtance from the earth; and there- | 
fore in the ſun's perigee 
49 | : | | | 
By the ſame theory of gravity the moo's apogee proceeds 


is 45”; in his apogee nearly 


7 
5 


the faſteſt when either in conjunction with the ſun, or 


in oppoſition to it; and is retrograde when in quadrature * 
with the ſun. 
greateſt, and in the latter ſmalleſt. Theſe inequalities 


In the former caſe, the 3 is 


are very conſiderable, and generate the principal equation 


of the apogee, which he calls /eme/ris, or ſemimenſtrual. 
Tu he greateſt /emimen/?rual equation is avout 129, 18 
_  Horrox firſt obſerved the meon to revolve in an ellipſis 


Ty 


Halley placed the centre of the ellipſis in an epicycle, 


ound the earth placed in the lower umbilicus: and 


whoſe centre revolves uniformly about the earth : and 


from the motion in the epicycle ariſe the inequalities now 


obſerved in the progreſs and regreis of the apogee, and 


the quantity of the eccentricity. £24488 
Suppoſe the mean. diſtance of the moon from the earth 
divided into 100,090 ; and let I (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 17.) 


repreſented the earth, and I C the mean eccentricity of the 


moon 5505 parts; produce T C to B, that CB may be the | 


fine of the greateſt ſemimenſtrual equation 12“, 187 to 


the radius 


C, with the interval C B, will be the epicycle wherein 
the centre of the lunar orb is placed, and wherein it re- 


* 


the angle BCD equal to double the annual argument, or 
double the diſtance of the true place of the ſun from the 
moon's apogee once equated, and C D will be the ſemi- 
, menſtrual equation of the moon's apogee; and TD the ec- 


; centricity of its orbit tending to the apogee equated a 


ſecond time. From hence the moon's mean motion, apo- | 


gee, and eccentricity, as alſo the greater axis of its orbit 
200, ooo, the mcon's true place, as alſo her diſtance from 
the earth, are found, and that by the commoneſt methods. 
In the earth's perihelion, by reaſon of the greater force 
of the ſun, the centre of the moon's orbit will move more 
ſwiftly about the centre C than in the aphelion, and that 


it a triplicate ratio of the earth's diſtance from the ſun | 


locity, wherewith the centre of the 7190's orbit moy 


The ſecond is greateſt in the qua 


C; the circle B D A, deſcribed on the centre 


darkened parts appearing the ſame 


MO 0 


inverſely. -By reaſon of the equation of 2 
ſun, „ in the nog eg de tie 
of the moon's orbit will move more ſwiftly in the e a 
BDA, in a duplicate ratio of the diſtance of tf cle 
from the ſun inverſely. _ | 1 EG 
T hat rae na may ſtill move more ſwift! 
ratio of the diſtance inverſely from the centre 
D, draw D E towards the A apogee; 25 n 
TC; and take the angle ED C equal to the ex 


| . ceſs o 
annual argument, above the diſtance of the Moon's op 


gee from the ſun's perigee in conſequentia; or, which :.. 
the ſame thing, take 5 angle CDF AY * 5 
2517 of the true anomaly of the ſun to 3600; 1 
et DF be to DC as double the eccentricity of the 5 
magnus to the mean diſtance of the ſun from the 1 
and the mean diurnal motion of the ſun ſtom the mob 0 
apogee, to the mean diurnal motion of the ſun from Ah 
own apogee, conjunctly, i. e. as 337 is to 1000, and 
52 27 16 , to 59, 8% 107, conjunctly; or as 

to 100. Conceive the centre of the mcor's orbit placed 
in the point F, and to revolve in an epicycle, whoſe cen. 
tre is D, and its radius DF, while the point D proceeds 
in the circumference of the circle DA BD : thus the yes 


in a ſimple 


in a certain curve, deſeribed about the centre C, will be 
reciprocally as the cube of the furs diftance from the 
earth. 3 5 

The computation of this motion is difficult; but it wilt 
be made eaſy by the following approximation: if the 
mo1n's mean diſtance from the earth be 100,000 parts, 
and its eccentricity T C 5505 of thoſe parts, the right 
line CB or CD will be found 11724, and the right line 
DF 35. This right line, at the diſtance TC, fubtends 
an angle to the earth, which the transferring of the centre 
of the orbit from the place D to F generates in the mo- 
tion of this centre; and the ſame right line doubled, in a 
parallel ſituation, at the diſtance of the upper umbilicus 
of the moon's orbit from the earth, ſubtends the fame 
angle, generated by that tranſlation in the motion of the 
umbilicus; and at the diſtance of the moon from the - 
earth ſubtends an angle which the ſame tranſlation ge- 
nerates in the motion of the m992 ; and which may there- 
fore be called the ſecond equation of the centre. | 
This equation of a mean diſtance of the men, from the 


earth, is as the fine of the angle contained between the 


right line D F, and a right line drawn from the point 


F to the moor, nearly; and when' greateſt, amounts to 


2,2 51 Now the angle comprehended between the right 
line DF and a line from the pvint D, is found either by 
ſubtracting the angle E DF from the mean anomaly of the 
moon, or by adding the moon's diſtance from the ſun to 
the diſtance of the men's apogee from the apogce of the ſun. 
And as radius is to the ſine of the angle thus found, fo is 
25 25”, to the ſecond equation of the centre; which is 
to be added, if that {ine be lefs than a ſemicircle; and 
ſubtracted, if greater: thus we have its longitude in the 
very ſyzygies of the luminaries. _ | 
f a more accurate computation be required, the mocs's 
place thus found mult be corrected by a ſecond variation, 
The firſt and principal variation we have already conſi- 
dered, and have obſerved it to be greateſt in the octants. 
ee and ariſes from 
the different action of the ſun on the men's orbit, ac- 


cording to the different poſition of the cox's apogee to 


the ſun, and is thus computed ; as radius is to the verſed 


fine of the diſtance of the moon's apogee from the ſun's 


perigee, in conſequentia, fo is a certain angle P to a 
fourth proportional. And as radius is to the ſine of the 
moon's Kae from the ſun, ſo is the ſum of this fourth 
proportional and another angle Qto the ſecond variation; 


vhich is to be ſubtracted, if the moor's light be increaſing; 


and added, if diminiſhing. | 

Thus we. have the -:007's true place in her orbit; and by 
reduction of this place to the ecliptic, we have the moe! 
longitude. The angles P and Q are to be determined 


by obſervation in the mean time, if for P be aſſumed 


2, and for QI we ſhall be near the truth. 
Moon, nature and furniture of the. 
olves according to the order of the letters BDA. Take 


1. From the various 
phaſes of the moon : from her only ſhewing a little part 
illumined, when following the ſun ready to ſet; from. 


that part's increaſing as ſhe recedes from the ſun, till at 


the diſtance of 180 ſhe ſhines with a full face; and 
again wanes as ſhe re-approaches that luminary, and loſes 
al her light when ſhe meets him : from the Jucid parts 
being conſtantly turned towards the weſt,, while the 
moon increaſes ; and towards the eaſt when ſhe decreaſes 
it is evident, that only that part ſhines, on which the 
ſun's rays fall. And from the phenomena of eclipſes, 
happening when the moon ſhould ſhine with a full face; 
viz. when ſhe is 180* diſtant from the ſun; and the 
in all places; it is evi» 


dent ſhe has no light of her own, wut borrpws * 


MO O 


Night ſhe has fron the ſun; for if ſhe did; being globular, | 


we ſhould always ſee her with a round full orb like the 
. Tbe moon ſometimes diſappears in a clear heaven, ſo 
4, not t6 be diſcoverable by the beſt gläſſes; little ſtars of 
the fifth and fixth magnitude all the time remaining viſi- 
ble. This phenomenon Kepler obſerved twice, anno 1580 
and 1583, and Hevelius in 1620. Ricciolus, and other 
Teſuits at Bologna, and many people throughout Hol- 
land, obſerved the like April 14, 1642, yet at Venice 
and Vienna ſhe was all the time conſpicuous: Decem- 
ber 23, 1703, there was anther total obſcuration. At 
Arles the firſt appeared of a yellowiſhSrown : at Avignon 
ruddy and tranſparent, as if the ſun had ſhone N i 
at Marſcilles, one part was reddifh, the other very. du 


73 


and, at length, though in a clear ſky, ſhe whelly diſap- 


eared; Here it is evident; that the colours appearing 
different at the ſame time; do not belong to the mon; 


but they ate W N occaſioned by our atmoſphere, 


which is variouſly diſpoſed, at different times, for re- 
fracting of thele or thoſe coloured rays. * 

zi The eye, either naked, or armed with a teleſcope, 
| es ſome parts in the moon's face darker than others, 
which are called maculæ, or ſpots. Through the tele- 
' ſcope, while the moon is either increafing or decreaſing, 
the illuminated parts in the macula appear evenly termi- 


nated z but in the bright parts the boundary of the light | 


appears jagged and uneven, compoſed of diſſimilar arches, 
ronvex and concave. (See Tab. Aſtron. fig. 18.) There 
are alſo obſerved lucid parts diſperſed among the darker ; 
and illumined parts are ſeen beyond the limits of illumi- 


nation; other intermediate ones remaining {till in dark- 
neſs; and near the maculæ, and even in them, are fre- 
quently ſeen ſuch Jucid ſpecks. Beſides the maculæ ob- 


ſerved by the ancients, there are other variable ones in- 
viſible to the naked eye, called new maculæ, always op- 
poſite to the fun 3 and which are hence found among 
thoſe parts which are the ſooneſt illumined in the in- 


creaſing moon, and in the decreaſing moon loſe their light | 


later than the intermediate ones; running round, and ap- 
caring ſometimes longer, ſometimes ſmaller. 

ence, 1. As all parts are equally illumined by the ſun, 
inaſmuch as they are equally diſtant from him: if ſome 


appear brighter, and others darker; ſome reflect the |. 


ſun's rays mote copiouſly than others ; and therefore they 
are of different natures. And, 2. Since the boundary 


of the illumined part is very ſmooth and equable in the | 
maculz; their ſurface muſt be ſo too. 3. The parts il-- 
lumined by the ſun ſooner, and deſerted later, than | 


\ others that are nearer, are higher than the reſt; i. e. 


they ſtand up above the other ſurface of the moon. 4. 


The new maculz anſwer perfectly to the ſhadows of ter- 
reſtrial bodies. 


4. Hevelius writes; that he has ſeveral times found, in 


ſkies perfectly clear, when even ſtars of the ſixth and 

ſeventh magnitude were conſpicuous, that at the fame 
altitude of the moor and the ſame elongation from the 
earth, and with one and the ſame excellent teleſcope, 


the 10; and its maculæ do ne appear equally lucid, clear, | 
ut are much brighter, | 
purer, and more diſtin, at one time than another.“ 


and perſpicuous, at all times 


From the circumſtances of the obſervation, it is evident, 

the reaſon of this phenomenon is not either in our air, 

in the tube, in the moon, or in the rae? ric ad but 
it muſt be looked for in ſomething exiſting a 
moon. © BE 5 

5. Caſſini frequently obſerved Saturn, Jupiter, and the 

fixed ftars, when hid by the moon, near her limb, whe- 

ther the illumined or dark one, to have their circular 


figure changed into an oval one; and in other occulta- | 
tions he found no alteration of figure at all. In like 


manner, the ſun and moon rifing and ſetting in a vaporous 
horizon, do not appear circular, but elliptical. 
Hence, as we know, by ſure experience, that the cir- 


cular r of the ſun and moon is only changed into a 


elliptical one by means of the refraction in ths vapoury 
atmoſphere; ſome have concluded, that at the time when 
the circular figure of the ſtars is thus changed by the 
moon, there is a denſe matter encompaſſing the moon, 


wherein the rays, emitted from the ſtars, are reſracted; 


and that, at other times, when there is no change of 

figure, this matter is wanting. — — 
his phenomenon is well illuſtrated by the following ex- 
Nase | 8 | 

© the inner bottom of any veſſel, cither plane, convex, 
or concave, with wax faſten a circle of paper; then 
pouring in water, that the rays, reflected from the circle 
in the air, may be refracted before they reach the eye; 
Viewing the circle obliquely, the circular figure will ap- 

bear changed into an ellipſis. 


out the 


b. The moon, then, is a denſe opake body, furniſhed with 


| mountains and valleys.. That the bon is denſe, and im 
| N to the light, has been ſhewyn: but ſome parts fink 
c 


low, and others rife above the ſurface ; and that con- 
ſiderably, inaſmuch as they are viſible at ſo great a di- 


ſtance as that of the earth from the moon: in the moor; 
therefore, are huge mountains, and very deep valleys. 
Ricciolus meaſured the height of one of the mountains; 
called St. Catharine, and found it nine miles high. 
Moor, to meaſure the heights of the mountains 1 the. Suppoſe 
E D fig. 19.) the moon's diameter, E C D the boundary 
of light- and darkneſs; and A the top of a hill in the 
dark part beginning to be illumined: with a tcleſcope 
obſerve the proportion of A E, or the diſtance of A from 
the line where the light commences to the diameter ED; 
here we have two ſides of a rectangled triangle AE, CE; 
the ſquares of which added together give the ſquare of 
the third; whence the ſemi-diameter CB being ſubtract- 
ed, leaves AB, the height of the mountain. 
Ricciolus, v. gr. found the top of the mount St. Catha- 
rine illumined at the diſtance of 14 of the moon's dia- 
meter from the confines of light. Suppoſing, therefore 
CES, and AE 1, the ſquares of the two will be 65, 
whoſe root is 8.062 the length of A C: ſubtracting there- 
fore BC=8, the remainder is A B=0.062: The moon's 


ſemidiameter, therefore, is to the mountain's height as 


8 is to 0.062 i. e. as 8000 to 62. Suppoſing there- 
fore, the ſemidiameter of the men 1182 Englith miles, 
by the rule of three we find the height of the mountain 
miles. | | 128 98 
The heights, &c. of the lunar mountains being meaſur- 
able, aſtronomers have taken occaſion to give each its 
name. Ricciolous, whom moſt others now follow, diſtin- 
guiſhed them by the names of celebrated aſtronomers ; 


tions of the lunar eclipſes, &. See the figure. Tab. 
Aſtron. fig. 20. For Mr. Herſchel's obſervations on this 
ſubject, fee Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixx. part ii. p. 507. &c. 

Aſtronomers are now generally of opinion, that the 9097 


has no atmoſphere of any viſible denſity ſurrounding her, 
as we have: for if ſhe had, we could never ſee her edge 


ſo well defined as it appears: but there would be a fo:t 
of miſt or hazineſs around her, which would make the 


the moon retain their full luſtre until they ſeem to touch 
her very edge, and then they vanith in a moment. This 
has been often obſerved by aſtronomers, but particularly 


a refracting teleſcope of ſixteen feet, appears to be two 


ſtars ſo near together, that the diſtance between them 
ſeems to be but equal to one of their apparent diameters. 


The moon was obſerved to paſs over them on the 21ſt of 
April, 1720, N. S. and as her dark edge drew near 
to them, it cauſed no change in their colour or ſituation. 
At 25 min. 14 ſec. paſt twelve at night the moſt weſter- 
ly of theſe ſtars was hid by the dark edge of the moon; 


and in 30 ſeconds afterward, the molt eaſterly ſtar was 


hid: each of them diſappearing behind the moon in an 


inſtant, without any preceding diminution of magnitude 


or brightneſs ; which by no means could have been the 
| caſe if there were an atmoſphere round the moon ; for 
then, one of the ſtars falling obliquely into it before the 


other, ought by refraction to have ſuffered ſome change 
in its colour, or in its diſtance from the other ſtar which 


was not yet entered into the atmoſphere. But no ſuch 
alteration could be perceived, though the obſervation was 
performed with the utmoſt attention to that particular; 
and was very proper to have made ſuch a diſcovery. The 


faint light, which has been ſeen all around the moon, in 
total eclipſes of the ſun, has been obſerved during the 


time of darkneſs, to have its centre coincident with the 
centre of the ſun; and was therefore much more likely 
to ariſe from the atmoſphere of the ſun, than from that 
of the moon; for if it had been owing to the latter, its 
centre would have gone along with the moon's. 


If there were ſeas in the moon, ſhe could have no clouds, 
rains, nor ſtorms, as we have; becauſe ſhe has no ſuch. 


atmoſphere to ſupport the vapours that occaſions them. 
And every one knows, that when the moon is above our 
horizon in the night-time, ſhe is viſible, unleſs the clouds 
of her atmoſphere hide her from our view; and all parts 
of her appear conſtantly with the ſame clear, ſerene, and 
calm aſpect. But thoſe dark parts of the moon, which 
were formerly thought to be ſeas, are now found to be 
only vaſt deep cavities, and places which reflect not the 
ſun's light ſo 8805 as others, having many caverns and 


pits whoſe ſhadows fall within them, and are always dark 
on the ſides next the ſun ; which demonſtrates their be- 
ing hollow : and moſt of theſe pits have little knobs like 
hillocks Randing within them, and caſting ſhadgws = ; 

| which 


and by theſe names they are {till expreſſed in obſerva- 


ſtars look fainter, when they are ſeen through it. But 
obſcrvation proves, that the ſtars which diſappear behind 


by Caflini of the ſtar y in the breaft of Virgo, which 
appears ſingle and round to the bare eye; but through 


which cauſe theſe places to appear ys 
which have fewer, or leſs remarkable caverns, 
appearances ſhew that there are no ſeas in the moon; for 
if there were any, their ſurfaces would appear ſmooth and 
eyen, like thoſe on the earth. | | | 
There being no atmoſphere about the moor, the heavens 
in the day time have the appearance of night to a luna- 
rian who turns his back towards the ſun; and when he 
does, the ſtars appear as bright to him as they do in the 
night to us. For it is entirely owing to our atmoſphere 
that the Heavens are bright about us in the day. | 
Moon, as to the influence of the, on the chan | 
| ther, and the conſtitution of the human body, we ſhall 
_ obſerve that the vulgar doctrine concerning it is very an- 


erted at the ſyzygies and quadratures, and for three days 
four days, therefore, in each ſynodic month, over which 
whole conſiſts but of 29 days, 124 hours, only 54 days 


are exempt from her pretended'dominion. Hence, though £ 


ſhould be diſtributed in an equal proportion through the 


noſtics from circumſtances, which neither argue any 


of the air at the time of obſervation : ſuch are, the ſhape 


number and quality of the luminous circles which ſome- | 


and the Scholia of Theon. Tue vulgar ſoon began to 


nifeſt effect upon the occean. See on this ſubject, Phil. 
Tranſ. vol, K. part . p. 78, Ke. 


the ſun and moon on the human body, and publiſhed a 


in Corpore humano: but this opinion has been exploded | 
by philoſophers, as equally unreaſoable in itſelf and | 
to fact. As the moſt accurate and ſenſible ba- 
rometer is not affected by the various poſitions of the 
that the human body ſhould be 


Moon, harveſt. Tt is remarkable, that the moon, during | 


ſun:ſetting 
the year. 


ſun: then elevate the north pole of the 2 rn the la-| 
ondon, whoſe | 
don, | 


the globe round, weſtward, | 
in the frame thereof; and you will ſee that different 

equal 
riſe. 
the motion of the index on the horary circle: bu b 


four days affigned, rather than in any of the remaining 


# l \ | » ; o we 
b * J wb, 
LON 


dar 


All theſe 


es of our wea- 


cient, and has gained credit among the learned, without 
ſufficient examination; but it is now nn 
by philoſophers, as equally deftitute of all foundation in 
pi ical theory, and unſupported by any plauſible analogy. 

e common opinion is, that the lunar influence is ex- 
before and after each of thoſe epochs. There are twenty- 


the moon at this rate is ſuppoſed to preſide, and as the 
the changes of the weather ſhould happen to have no 
connection whatever with the moons's aſpects, and they 


whole ſynodic month; yet any one who ſhall predict, 
that a change ſhall happen on ſome one of the twenty- 


75 will always have the chances 24 to 5 in his favour. | 


en may, therefore, eaſily deceive themſelves, eſpecially | 


in ſo unſettled a climate ab our's. Moreover the writers 
who treat of the ſigns of the weather, derive their prog- 


real influence of the moon as a cauſe, or any belief of 
ſuch an influence, but are merely indications of the ſtate 


of the horns, the degree and colour of the light, and the 


times ſurround the mn, and the circumſtances attend- | 
ing their difappearatice. See the Aiwgnueia of Aratus, 


conſider thoſe things as cauſes, which had been propoſed 
to them only as ſighs * and the notion of the moon's in- 
fluence on all terreſtrial things was confirmed by her ma- 
The famous Dr. Mead was a believer in the influence of 
book to this purpoſe, intitled, De Impetio Solis ac Lunz 


contr; 


99, it is not likely th | 
affected by them. See LUNATTC. 


the week in which ſhe is full in harveſt, rifes ſooner after | 


y doing fo, ſhe affords an immediate ſupply | 


of light after ſun-ſet, Which is very beneficial to the | 


farmers for reaping and 8 in the fruits of the| 
_ earth: and therefore they 
all the other iti the year, by: i hu 
Mr. Ferguſon has given a full account of the harve/?- 
moon in his Aſtronomy; the fubſtance of which is as 
follows, in a problem on the common celeftial globe. 
Make chalk- marks all round the globe, on the ecliptic, at 


ſtingulſh 21 full moon from 
calling it the huroe/t-moon. 


125 degrees from 1 at Capricorn) 
Which is equal to the mos daily mean motion from the 
titude of any place in E: 

latitude is 514 degrees north. 


This done, turn the ball of 


- fuppoſe 


rts of the ecliptic make very different angles with the 
1orizon, as theſe patts'rife in the eaft : and therefore, in| 
times, very . unequal ons of the ecliptic will 
{bdiit Piſces and Aries, ſeven of theſe chalk 
will rife in little more than two hours, as meaſured by 


about the oppoſite ſigns, Virgo and Libra, the index wi 


g0 over eight hours in the times that ſeven marks will! 
riſe. 


The intermediate ſigns will more ot leſs partake of 
theſe differences as they are more or lefs remote from 
thoſe above mentioned, | 'Þ 
Hence it is plain that''when the m1 is in Piſces and 
Aries, the alf | 

than two hours in ſeven days; but in Virgo and Libra it 


than ethers c 


| | N, the reverſe. 
* ſhe does in any other full moon week in| 


marks! 


We 


long above the ho 


erence of her riſing will be little more 


will be eight hours in ſeven days: and this happens every 


ö 


month of the year, becauſe the 11491 goes through a1 | 
3 the ecſiptle in 4 month, * rather in 27 days, 8 
The moon is always oppoſite to the ſun when the i 
and the ſun is Sox in Vireo 2 LS Nei — 
veſt months; and therefore, the moon is never full 2 
Piſces and Aries (which are the ſigns oppoſite to Vir = 
and Libra) but in our harveſt months, Conſequently. 
when the moon is about her full in Harveſt, {he riſes wi 7 
leſs difference of time, or more immediately after f. "xy 
ſet, than when the is full in any other month of the wer 
In our winter, the moon is in Piſces and Aries 1 5 
15 of her 775 Nat and riſes about noon; but = 
riſing is not then taken notice of, becauſe the ſun is 
the horizon OE e of, the ſun is above 
ni. ſpring the moon is in Piſces and Aries about the U. 
of her change; and then, as ſhe gives no . 
riſes with the ſun, her riſing cannot be perceived. 
In ſummer, the mο is in Piſces and Aries about the Im 
bod: * ag 8 ; a then, as ſhe is on the decreaſe, 
d riſes not till midnight, her riſing general. | 
VVV 
But in harveſt, the moon is full in Piſces and Aries (cheſe 
ſigns being oppoſite to the ſun in our autumnal months 
and riſes ſoon after ſun- ſet for ſeveral evenings ſucceſſive- 
ly which makes her regular riſing very conſpicuous at 
that time of the year, as it is fo beneficial then to the 


Bets 36 affording them an immediate ſupply of light 


after the going down of the ſun. _ 

This would always be the caſe if the moon's orbit lay in 
the plane of the ecliptic. But as the moon moves 4 an 
orbit which makes an angle of 5 degrees 18 minutes with 
the ecliptic, and croſſes it only in the two oppoſite points 
called the nodes, her riſing when in Piſces and Aries 
will ſometimes not differ above an hour and forty mi- 
nutes through the whole of ſeven days ; and at other times 
in the fame two ſigns, ſhe will differ three hours and a 
half in the time of her riſing in a week, according to 
the different poſitions of the nodes with reſpect to theſe 


ſigns; which poſitions are conſtantly Changing, becauſe 


the nodes go backward through the whole ecliptic in 
18 years and 225 days. i 8 -- 
This revolution of the nodes will cauſe the harveſt moons to 
£0 through a whole courſe of the moſt and leaſt beneficial 

ates with reſpect to the farmers every nineteen years. 
'The e One ſhews in what years the harveſt Moons 
are leaſt beneficial as to the times of their rifing, and in 
what years moſt, from 1751 to 1861. The columns of 
years under the letter L, are thoſe in which the taroeft 
mbons are leaſt of all beneficial, becauſe they fall about 
the deſcending node; and thoſe under M are the moſt of 
all beneficial, becauſe they fall about the aſcending 
node. In all the columns from.N to 8, the harve/t moons 
gradually deſcended in the lunar orbit, and riſe to leſs 


| heights above the horizon. From S to N, they aſcend 


in the like proportion, and rife to greater heights above 
the horizon. In both the columns under 8, the harveſt 


' moons are in the loweſt part of the moon's orbit, that is, 


fartheſt ſouth of the echptic ; and in the columns under 
And in both theſe cafes, their riſings, 
though not at the ſame'titnes, are nearly the fame with 
regard to the difference of time, as if the moon's orbit 
were coincident with the ecliptic. ee. 


Years in which the har vgl moons are leaſt beneficial, 


1755 
1774 
1792 
1811 
7830 
1848 


N 
1751 
1729 
1788 
1807 

1826 
1844 


17 

7 
1796 
1815 
1834 
1852 


1958 
1777 
179 
1375 
1833 
1851 


1757 
1776 
1794 
18713 
1832 
18 50 


1756 
1775 
1793 
1812 
1831 
1849 


1754 
1773 
1791 
12810 
1829 
1847 


1797 


in which they are moſt beneficial. 


M N . 
1764 1768 1769 
1783 1787 
1802 1806 
1820 F _ 
1839 1843 
1877 1861 


1766 
1785 
1864 * 
1822 
1841 

1859 


— .£2X: 


1763 
1782 

| —_ 

1819 
$38 

1856 


1825 


M © © 


r riſes to the north pole, during which half of the 
— every full oon happens in ſome part of the northern 
half of the ecliptic, which never ſets. Conſequently as 
the polar inhabitants ne 


uarter in Aries, full in Cancer, and at her third quarter 
in Libra. 


aving continued viſible for fourteen diurnal rotations of | 
** earth. Thus the poles are ſupplied one half of the 
winter time with conſtant moon-light in the ſun's abſence ; 


quarter, while light, 
but of little, and ſometimes of nq ſervice to them, 


haps the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt extant: - | 


out the mean time of new or full moon in January with 
its arguments for the two eqations under A and B. 
With theſe arguments find the-correſponding equations 
in table III. and IV. which add to the above mean time 
and you will have the true time of new or full moon in 
ne BHD | J *xx+* | * 

95 2 a time of new or full moon in any month after Ja- 

nuary, to the mean time in that month add as many lu- 
nations from table II. as the given month is after Ja- 
nuary; and to the arguments A and B for January, add 


taken out. With the ſum of all theſe arguments, if not 
more than 360, find the correſponding equations in table 
III. and IV. which equations being added to the mean 


moon, near enough for any almanack. When the ſum 


nding table, and take out the equation. . 
N. B. If the number of months do taken out) after 
January, be equal to, or exceed the number of da 
counted from * beginning of January on which the 
new or full moor falls, in that month, you muſt take out 


the number of months after January; otherwiſe you will 
not have the time of the required new or full moon, but 
of that which is next before it. | 

Laſtly, with the number of days (ariſing from the luna- 
tions added to the time in January) enter table V. under 


left hand column, under days, and you will have the day 


falls. | 
N. B. In leap years, in the months of January and Fe- 


it really falls, add a day to the time found by the tables. 


ee en 


In tab. III. (A) againſt 185 ĩs the equation © 4 3 
Intab. IV. (B) againſt 298 is the equation o © 52 


Theſe added together give the true! T [Add 1 
time, viz. January + = = = - » i 31134 y. 


at 34 minutes paſt 11 o'clock at night; the time being 
always chapel from noon, | | 


Exampre II. Required the true time of new moon, in 
January, 1772. | 
D. H. M.] A. 


A. D. 1772, mean new moor in Jan. 
Add 7 lunations from tab. II. 

The ſums are 

In tab, III. (A) againſt 29 is 

In tab. IV. (B) againſt 119 is 

The whole ſum amounts to 


Then, in table V. under July, againſt 210 is 29 in the 
elt hand column; ſo that the true time is the 29th of 
uly, at 19 hours 32 minutes paſt noon; which, in 
*ommon reckoning, is the Joth of July, at 32 minutes 
baſt ſeven in the morning. 


when the fun is in the ſouthetn half of the ecliptic; he | | 


A. D. 1% mean full a in 7 

ſee the full moon in ſum- 77S on in Jan. 
mer, they have her always n the winter, before, at, and |. 
after the full, ſhining for fourteen of our days and nights. 
And when the fun is at its greateſt depreſſion below the 
horizon, being then in Capricorn, the moon is at her firſt || 


And as the beginning of Aries is the riſing | 
point of the ecliptic, Cancer the higheſt, and Libra the | 
ſetting point, the moon riſes at her firſt quarter in Aries; 
is molt elevated above the horizon, and full: in Cancer ; | 
and ſets at the beginning of Libra in her third quarter, 


ln eos 


and only loſe ſight of the moon from her third to her firſt | 
ſhe gives but very little light, and could be | 


| he true time of new and full moon. For this pur- | FFF „ bt” 
mr oy ces areas, © and given us the fol-| The mean times of new and full moon in January. 
towing tables; by which the method of operation is per-“ 'F 1 


For any propoſed year within the limits of table I. write || 


„ 


— 2 r 
. 


thoſe under A and B belonging to the number of lunations || 


time, will give the true time of the required new or full || 


of the arguments under A or B exceeds 360, ſubtract | | 
| 360 from it; and with the remainder enter the corre- || 
To 


one lunation more from table II. than what anfwers to 


— — <> 


the given month; and againſt zhat number, look in the | 


of the month on which the required new or full moon | 
| work to have the new or full moon on the day wherein | 
Example I. Required the true time of new moon in g 


A. D. 1772, (tab. I. for Jan.) new moon 3 6 9185 298 5 


80 the true time (1772 being a leap year) is January 4th, | 


VOI. III. Ne 232. | 


+ - REG WV 


BxciivLy Ur. Requirtt the true time if full non it 


Fuß, 1740? 
8 X D. H. M. A.|B, 
Add 6 luhations from table II 177 4 1 122 
The ſums are 157 2 331367 36a 
In table III. (A) againſt 7.is | 
In table IV. (B) againſt 360 is 9 | 
The whole amounts to | 


Then in table V. under Jul againſt 188, is | in the 
left hand column: ſo that e l is the . July, 


at three minutes paſt twelve o'clock at night. 


The times found by theſe tables never differ above twenty 
minutes from the truth, and it is very ſeldom the error is 
half ſo much. The calculation is made in leſs than a 
twentieth part of the time that it could be done from 


F lamſteed's Tables, 


— 
—_— 


"Full Moon | 
M. A. B.] 
| 177005 12 310205 3810 18 9192 200 
„ 1771/14 21 20119613480 © 2 580181 | 
1.17720 3 
| 2177322 
7741 
17750 21 15]182[173||1 
L.1776/18 | a 
, 1777] 3. 
177827 
. 1779/6 10 10198 24 
L. 1780 4 
1781023 

1782013 
1783 2 10 
1. 178420 7 
17859 
1786028 
178717 


Vears. D. H. M. A. B. 


1790014 13 5219629520 
1791 3 22 411850245018 
L.1 792/21 
4 1793111 21 
17940 © 13 511182[120ſ}ts5 
| 1795/19 11 23/201} | 
L. 17960 7 20 120190 
1797/z6 17 44/208 
1798016 2 3311971331] 1 8 1/182 
1799] 5 11 221186 0 5 440201 
1800/24 8 4.21261 9 14 32/190 


14 34/204 
23 2211931 


TAB LE II. Mean lunations. | 
D. H. M. A. Ms Lun D. H. M. A: | B. | | 


| 2c 265 18 3012621232 
2 295 7 2029125 
3 | 88 14 12] 87] 77} 11 [324 20 5320028 
4 [118 2 561161103] 12 [354 8 491349134 
$ [147 15 40 46129 13 [3 ; 21 33) 18[33 
6 d 
7 

8 


1 | 29 12 4a] 29 26 9 
59 1 28} 58] 52 10 


177 4 24\175{151]|Tobea 
206 17 8204/18 1 bers in table I. for new 
1236 5 $521]233/207} and full mon after Jan. 


— 


TABLE II, The firſt equation. (A). 


. H. M. A. IH. M. A. H. M. A. | HM, 
1104 712302 35 6710 22 890 © 
24 2424/2 31 20 oO © 
33 582512 27 19910 of 
4\3 54262 23 171920 of 
513 59112712 19 15 930 © 
613 46 20/2 15] 14 9440 © 
713 422902 12 13195] 21]. 
803 370300] 8 1219600 1 
1913 3303102 4 111 9710 1 
103 290322 © 10 9800 2 
1103 240331 57 91999 2 
1243 2003401 54 800% 34 
1303 1635/1 50 7 0100 4 
1443 1230/1 465 60 5 
153 768371 43 5030 6 
1503 303801 39 4040 7 
172 593% 36 3 hlosſo 8 
182 55 (4001 32 | 20600 9 
19/2 5104101 2963 o 30850 2107/0 10 
2002 47 (4201 2664 0 280860 110800 11 
2102 4343/1 23065 260870 11109. 12 
lz2|z 39 fal 19068 0 240880 ů0 1110 14 


H. M. A. H. M.] A. tl. M. A. H. M. IB. HA. B: H. M. B. H. M. B. H. M. B. Hl. 
1110 15/1612 48 211 6 23261 31 | 305 1 27 9 =] 
711622 52 11212] 6 261262 306] 1 3211334 5.43] 
19,439 163}2 56 1213] ©. 301203 307 1 38 33505 23 
% 20 11164|/3 1 34264 | | Þ 4 (1328 1443365 33 | 
5 5 |\2i5|6' 37126518 21 |j315]7 . | %o 6309 1 5337/5 430 
þ 9 21666 411266 | 3191 57133805 53] 
%o 251116713 137% 451267 31102 3 539,8 33 
| 0''2741168]3 18 86 48208 312] 2 10340 6 13 
593 22 [219 6 522698 31312 17/3410 6 23 
03 27 z 200 6 5527018 2 314|2 2403426 340 
17113 31 221 6 58 27108 * 2 311343 6 44 
1228824 728 3162 383446 54] 
730 4 % 78% 3/2 44507 
3 442247 8 27408 3182 533467 16 
| 349 [251 7 12127518 - 31913 11347|7 26 
3 53 267 1427608 32013. 91348|7 37] 
3 58 227] 7 172778 321] 3 171349] 7 48 
4 2 [2280 7 20[278[8 322] 3 2503507 58 
4 7 1229] 7 23127918 323] 5 34||351]8 aþ 
4 11 230] 5 26028008 324| 3 4235208 20 
104 15 23107 291284 325] 3 51135318 31 
4 20 |j232] 7 31028208 1 326] 3 5903548 42 
4 24 11233] 7 3428308 327] 4 35 08 53} 
4 29 2347 3728408 3284 170359 4 
514 33 23507 39ſ285ʃ8 329] 4 2863579 15 
4 38 2357 412868 3394 358358 9 26 
+ 42 23707 4487 33104 4403599 37] 
4 47 23807 4028808 33214 840360 9 48 
4 51 2397 48128918 | | LEES | | 5 
4 55 24007 50/2908 ; TABLE V. 
| s ofſz41]7 5312918 | Oe Ee 55 
5 4 242/%/ 55129218 - The days in a common year, reckoned from the beginning 
5 9g 243 7 57129318. of January, and ſerving (with the foregoing tables) 
5-13 2447 5929407 5 to find the days of new and full moons in all the other 
5 17 24518 9295/7 | months. ad. 8 5 | Dy | 
505 22 [24668 2029607 5 | | 
5 26 11247] 8 4297/7 | — == 
8 5 30 [24868 629807 ME 8 8 = 8 * 
5 34 48 7129917 le 
2055 39 [250 8 903007 i] 1[32|60| 911210752182 
4 5 43 251 8 10 301 2 2133101 92012201 183 
1202 5 47 (2528 11130 | 3]. 3/2416: 221153 - 
en 342 93]123[1541184 
5203 5 51 2530 8 12 303 4 435ʃ6 
| ws bY 4] 4135193] 9411241551185 
204 5 55 2548 13:304 } 5] 5139164] 9511251156186 
205 5 59255 8. 14305 4 6] 637468 go 2 : 8 
2066 3 [250 8 15 306 553 55 
206 725708 16 307 3 95 6 Hag. 
20806 112580 8 17 308 4 8962982859189 
e 6 9] 9149168] 99129160190 
209 6 15 1259] 8 18 3097 Iof10]41]1bg| 913001610191 
| | 210 6 12 260 8 19 310 20 | 1111104270101 13101620192 
| 15 | | I2}1214.3/711102[132|16231 
T AB L E IV. The ſecond equation. (B.) 1 13013 2 103 nh 1 2 
1 . 1441 1040134016 
B. H. M. B. H. M.] B. H. M.] B.|4. M. B. H. M. | 155048 4. 105013 1166 
591457 58919 351133116 3807707 16116147/7511061136|167 
46017 12 99/19 35134016 28178010 7 I7117148|761107[137|168 
47117 199/19 34/3016 2111179] 9 58 _ 18118149/771108[1 381169 
48117 26 92]19 330136016 14/90] 9 48 1919050781091 390170 
49017 33 93]i9 3213716 6018106 9 38 I8᷑2 8179100140071 
500/17 39 94119 310138015 59/82 9 29 | © [21]21]52/80|111]141j172 
51117 4695/19 303915 5111183] 9 19 = 122122[53/81|112|142[173 
5217 52 96119 2814/5 441184] 9 10 23123154, 8211311431174 
71153117 581] 97119 26jj141]15 361185} 9g of 2445831444075 
54118 49819 244215 2811186] 8 51 125025 58464 115145/76 
55018 9999 22043015 2087 8 410 262657085160146(177 
56018 15009 201:144/15 1218808 32] | . [27127158186[1171147}178 
57118 2000119 180145[15 4/1890 8 22| 280285987 11861480179 
58018 25/1029 15/1464 561900 8 13] - 142929 8811914980 | 
11159 18 30 103119 12 1747 14 48 191 8 4 | 30130] 89 1200150 1810211 242 2733030334 364 | 
bois 3x|[104[19 9g[148]14 39}192] 7 55 1131 gol 151 [2121245 304 365 | 
61118 4oj105119 6149,14 311193] 7 45 wares 7 
2118-44\too[ig 20150014 2311 6 7 | * 
03 18 Fe: 10 4 59 15 1 $4 4 2 5 eee of the, See ACCELERATION. 
64 18 5210818 55½¼152 14 5196 7 18 e ee 2 | 
'65|18 56/0908 5111153113 5797 7 8 Moon, horizontal. See Apparent MAGNITUD&. 
65 9 1018 415403 480980 6 590% Moon, prime of the. See PRIME. 
679 4011018 43755013 3999 6 56% Mood eyes, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to have moen- 
68 19 70112018 38015613 310000 6 41 eyes when the weakneſs of his eyes increaſes or decreaſes 
3099 10038 34]157]13 2202010 6 32 according to the courſe of the moon; ſo that in the wane 
237009 131114118 29/5813 13202] 6 23 of the moon his eyes are muddy and troubled, and at new 
3271019 1601518 2415913 4/203 6 4 moon they clear up; but {till he is in dangrr of loſing his 
4207209 1911116118 19160012 55 [204] 6 1 eye-fi ht quite. | | | | by | 
52730 211117118 1416112 46|205] 5 57 Moon-f/b, a name given to the fiſh called by authors 
74019 23 1 80162012 37/2066 5 48 08818, ; | | 
1Oli75} 19 25/0119 1 | | n . J 1 
4 75 5 27 oak 1 1 16 = _ — o MooN-/eed, meniſpermum, in Botany, a grave of by e 
287719 29(121½% 510166012 9209 f 22 dodecandria claſs, Its characters are theſe: they Ar 
371178] 19 30122117 456612 offzio| 5 1 male and female in different plants; the male flowers 
45 7910 321123117 40016711 81011 5 have four exterior and eight interior petals, and ſixteen 
54809 33112417 34168011 40/2 4 57 ſtamina; the female have eight barren ſtamina, and 
281019 3425/17 28016911 322130 4 49 double ſingle-ſeeded berries. Linnæus reckons eight 
82019 35|126|17 227001 230 14/ 4 40 ſpecies. | | 
191183] 19 35 [127/17 15]171|11 14]|215] 4 32 Moor- trefoil, in Botany. See Snail TREFOIL. 
27849 361128117 9 172 11 42160 4 24 MooNn-wort, in Botany. Seg HoN EST. 
3568519 3611129117 2½73 0 58/27 4 16 MOOR, nora, a word ſometimes uſed to expreſs a heath, 
- 43 82 2 i 4 — 5074 10 45 21804 8 or barren tract of ground. 
7 13101 175/10 3621 2 X ; 
176 5888 $4 36 18 = 178 82 . 4 — The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for a moraſs, meſße ot 


Mars 


MOOT 


Mora Wiſes in ancient Writings, particularly denotes a 
018 or peat moſs. NN d 12 8 

Iioon-A ey in Botany. dee WHORTLE-berty, | 

Moon baraard. See BU dp. 

Moog=coch, an Ergliſh. name for the red game, or our la- 

gopus, more commonly called the gor- cock. It ĩs a very 


delicate bird, larger than a partric ge; and common on | 


ills in Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire, See Gok- coc. 
Marr in 52 is, according to ſome authors, 
the name of a genus of water-birds, See GALLINULA. 
The common Moor- Hen, called gallinula chloropus by au- 
thors, and by Linnæus fulrca chloropus, is a ver well 
known bird, ſomewhat like the coot in ſhape, but ſmaller 
and very much flatted in the body; the crown of the 
head, hind part of the neck, the back, and coverts of 
the wings; are of a fine, but very deep olive 2 its 
feet are greeniſh, and its breaſt a lead-coloure blue ; its 
"belly greyiſh 3 the colours of the plumage in the female 
are much leſs brilliant than thoſe of the male; and it is 
inferior in ſize. This bird is common about our rivers, 
- breeds twice or thrice. in the ſummer, ſtrikes with the 


a very well-taſted bird. e, erat e 

Moos-Ionch or Mook y-land, in Agriculture, is a black, 
light and ſoft earth, very looſe, and without any ad- 
mixture of ſtones ; and with very little clay, or ſand. 
The uppermoſt ſtratum of the fen-lands is uſually of this 
earth, and it commonly conſtitutes a moderately thick or 


deep bed. Intermixed with water it cannot eaſily be | | 5 
b | MOORING, at Sea, is the act of confining and ſecuring 
up into ſomewhat of a firm maſs, its ſurface appears | 


worked up into a paſte ; and when with labour worked 
| ſpongy and porous; and as ſoon as dry, it eaſily moulders 


_ away to powder, | Loch : Be: | 
It is uſually ſoft to the touch, unleſs it be worked very 
cloſely between the fingers, then it ſhews a mixture of a 
| ſmall quantity of ſand both to the touch and to the eye. 


It ſeems indeed to conſiſt almoſt entirely of pure veget- | 


able matter, and this lying in ſuch plenty on the ſur- 


face of the fen-lands is the cauſe of their being ſo very | 


fertile. ä 


The great diſadvantage of the places which have this ſoil, | 


is their being liable to be glutted with wet; and to re- 
medy the inconveniencies ariſing from thence, the far- 
mers who rent theſe lands have a cuſtom of burning the 


ſoil at proper ſeaſons. It burns very freely and eaſily, | 


the ſurface readily catching flame, and a ſubſtance ſome- 
what bituminous, uſually contained among the ſoil, helps 
the burning. | 


MooR-/lone, the name of a very remarkable ſtone found in | 


Cornwall, and ſome other parts of England, and uſed in 
the coarſer works of the preſent builders, | 
This is truly a white granite, and is a very valuable ſtone. 

Itis a very coarſe and rude, but beautiful f of 
variouſly conſtructed and differently figured particles, not 

_ diffuſed among or running one into one another, but each 
pure and diſtinct, though firmly cohering with whatever 


it comes in contact with. Its colours are principally 


black and white; the white are of a ſoft, marbly texture, 
and opake, formed into large congeries, and emulating 
a ſort of tabulated ſtructure; among theſe there are many 
of a pure cryſtalline ſplendor and tranſparence; and 
min ſome are lodged in different directions many ſmall 


| Haky maſſes of pure talcs of ſeveral colours; ſome are 


wholly pellucid, others of an opake white, others of the 
colour of brown cryſtal, anda vaſt number perfectly black. 


It is found in immenſe ſtrata in ſome parts of Ireland, | 


but is diſregarded there. 
It is found with us in Devonſhire, Cornwall, and ſome 
other counties ; and brought thence in vaſt quantities to 


London. It never forms any whole ſtrata there, but is| 


found on the ſurface of the earth in immenſe and un- 
manageable maſſes; and to ſeparate theſe into portable 
ones, they dig a hole with a wedge in ſome part of them 
and ſurrounding it with a ridge of clay they fill it up 
with water ; this by degrees ſoaks in, and finding its way 
into the imperceptible cracks, ſo far looſens the cohe- 
lions of the particles there, that the day after they drive 
2 larger wedge into the hole, and the ſtone breaks into 
two or more pieces. It is uſed in London for the ſteps 
ol public buildings; and on other occaſions, where great 
ſtrength and wes a] are required, | | 
The people of Cornwall, who have this ſtone in great 
Plenty, uſe it in their tin-works, and particularly in their 
tin-kiln, on the good effect of which a great deal depends. 
is kiln is four-ſquare, and at its top is placed a large 
block of moor=/tonc 3 the uſual ſize of this block is ſix feet 
in length and four in breadth; in the middle of this block 
there is made a hole of about fix inches in diameter. 
This Kone ſerves as a head to cover another like ſtone 
Placed beneath it; but this under one is not ſo long as 
the upper by fix inches. The reaſon of this is, that it 


M 0 0Q- 


WH 


muſt not reach the innermoſt or, back part of the wall 
which is the open place through which the flame afcends 


from another place below that, where a very ſtrong fire 
of furze is conſtantly kept up; and there is another little 
hole alſo on the outſide. The fore-part is-like a common 


oven, and has ſuch a fort of chimney, r 
The tin- ore is roaſted in this kiln, to burn away the mun- 


die, in this manner: the ore is brought in powder, and 


poured out in heaps on the ſurface of the top- ſtone; a 
man ſtands there and thruſts it down through the hole 
in this ſtone into the kiln, that is, to the ſurface of the 
under-ſtone; a perſon who ſtands below ſpreads this as 
it falls with an iron rake; and gives notice to the perſon 
above when there is enough down, that is when the ſur= 
face of the lower ſtone is covered three or four inches 
thick. When this is done, the hole at the top is covered 
with green turfs, that the flame may reverberate the 
ſttonger; and the heat that the moe n, acquires helps 
to roaſt the ore: while the flame that comes up from the 
ore is blue, there yet remains mundic among it; but 


N 69. 


over the tin-ore; this of a greyiſh colour, and is ſome- 


| what ſofter than that uſually employed in building. See 


'  GRowanN, | of E. 
Mook-titling, a common Engliſh name for the cenanthe, 
more frequently called the sTONE-chatter. | 


a ſhip in a particular ſtation, by chains or cables, which, 
are either faſtened 'to the adjacent ſhore, or to anchors 
in the bottom. . 16 tie 
70 2 acroſs, is to lay out one of the anchors on one 
Ide. ö 1 8 x 272 * 
To Mook alomg/, is to have an anchor in a river, and a 
hawſer on ſhore. | | 1 
To Mook quarter - ſbot, is to moor quartering, between the 
two firſt ways. TT BY ny RL en | 
MookinG for eaſt, weſt, &c. is when they obſerve which 
way, and on what point of the compaſs the wind or ſez 
is moſt likely to endanger the ſhip, and there lay out an 
| --nnchart. fo 45.5 eek TIEN ih IPD 
Mookins a fair birth, at Seas is mooring in a place free from 
any annoyance. 5 „„ 
MookinG 4 proviſo, at Sea, is to have an anchor out, and 
a hawſer aſhore; then the ſhip is moored with her head 
aſhore: and two cables are the leaſt, and four the beſt to 
moor by. See ANCHOR, =D 


the tide, but quartering between both: = 
MookinGs, in Sea- Language, are uſually an aſſemblage of 


anchors, chains, and bridles laid athwart the bottom of 


a river, or Haven, to ride the ſhipping contained therein. 
The anchors, employed on this occaſion, have rarely 
more than one fluke, which is ſunk in the river near low- 
water mark. Two anchors, being fixed in this manner, 


in the oppoſite ſide of the river, are furniſhed with a 


chain extending acroſs from one to the other. In the 
middle of the chain is a large ſquare link, whoſe lower 
end terminates in a ſwivel, which turns round in the 
chain as about an axis, whenever the ſhip veers about 
with the change of the tide. To this ſwivel-link are at- 


tached the bridles, which are ſhort pieces of cable, well 


ſerved, whoſe upper ends are drawn into the ſhip, at the 
mooring ports, and afterwards faſtened to the maſts, or 
cable bolts, A great number of moorings of this ſort are 
fixed in the harbours adjacent to the king's dock-yards, 
as Deptford, Chatham, Portſmouth, Fiymouth: &c. 


Falconer. | 


MOORS, in the Iſle of Man, thoſe who ſummon the courts _ 


for the ſeveral headings; ſuch are the lord's bailiffs. 
Every moor has the like office with our bailiff of the 
hundred. | 
Mooks-head, in Chemiſtry, a copper cap made in form of a 
head, to be ſet over any vellel, or over a reverberating 
furnace, 8 
Mooks-head, alſo denotes the head of a copper or glaſs ſtill 


or alembic, which is luted on to the body or cucurbit, 


and hath a beak or pipe to let the ſpirit run down inte 
the receiver. | 
MooRks-head, in the Manege. See MoRFE's head. 
MOOSE-deer. The firſt mention we find of this remark- 
able animal, is in a tract of Mr. Joſſelyn's, entitled, 
New England Rarities. That author ſays, it is very 
fine creature, growing to twelve feet high; the horns are 
extremely beautiful, with broad palms, ſome of thoſe 
full grown being two fathom from the tip of one horn to 
the tip of the other. The ſame author, in another work, 
entitled, TWo Voyages to New England, calls this crea- 
ture a monſter of ſuperfluity; and fays, that when full 
| grown 


he | when this is burnt off, the flame is yellow. Phil. Tranſ. 
bill like a hen, and in the ſpring has a ſhrill call; and is N WE | öööo . 

| | ' ir The miners in ſome parts of Cornwall uſe the name moor- 
_ fionetor a ſort of cdarſe free-ſtone," which lies very often 


MookiNG water-/þot, is to moor neither alongſt nor athwart 
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grown, it is many times larger than an ox, What Neal 
ſays of this animal ſeems copied from 8 n. But the 
beſt account we have of it, is from Mr. Paul Dudley. 
This man ſays, that they are of two kinds; the 
common light-gr mooſe-deer, called by the Indians 
wampooſe, and the larger black mooſe, The grey mooſe is 
the fame animal which Mr. Clayton, in his account of 
the Virginian quadrupeds, publiſhed in the Philoſophical 
Tranfattions, calls the elk ; and this is the creature de- 
feribed in the Anatomical Diſcoveries of the Paris Aca- 
demy, under the name of the ſtag of Canada. Horns 
of this creature have been ſent from Virginia, and called 
Elks horns : they are wholly the ſame with thoſe of our 
red deer, except in ſize ; weighing about twelve pounds. 
and meaſuring from the burr to the tip about fix feet 
long. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 444. p. 386. Abr. vol. vil. p. 
447. See ELk. G N ⁊ñ7m̃ 
Mr. Dudley ſays, that the grey moo/e is like the Engliſh 
deer; and that theſe creatures herd together 3 
more in a company. The black or large mooſe has been 
taken, he ſays, meaſuring fourteen ſpans in height from 
the withers, which allowing nine inches to the ſpan, 1s 
ten feet and a half. | | 8 17 
The ſtag or male of this kind has 'a palmed horn, not 
like that of our common or fallow deer, but the palm is 
much longer and more like to that of the German elk; 
but it differs from that in having a branched brow-antler 


between the burr and the palm, which the German elk | 


hath not. | 
The large horns found foſſile in Ireland, have from their 
vaſt dimenſions, been ſuppoſed to have originally belong- 
ed to the black mooſe-deer ; but they, as likewiſe moſt 
other of the large horns found in this part of the world, 
muſt be referred to the elk kind, but of a ſpecies different 
from the European, being provided with brow antlers, 
which that wants. Some of theſe horns are near twelve 
feet between tip and tip, and ſix feet four inches long 
and may probably be ranked — thoſe remains which 
foſſiliſts diſtinguiſh by the title of diluvian. The largeſt 
horns of the American moo/e ever brought over are only 
thirty-two inches long, and thirty-four between tip and 

tip. i | | 


Mr. Ray mentions, in his Synopſis of Animals, a pair | 


of extremely large foffile horns, which he ſaw in a mu- 
ſæum in Suſſex; but he mentions na brow-antlers in 


theſe, and therefore probably they, as well as ſome | 


others preſerved in muſeums, were the horns of the 
German elk. 9 5 5 


It is not agreed by authors what number of young the | 


moo ſe brings forth at a time; Mr. Dudley ſays but two; 


but Joſſelyn, and from him Neal, ſay three: and theſe | 


authors add, that they do not 
ours does, by two months. | 
There is, beſide the mooſe, another animal of the deer- 
kind, very common in Virginia, and other of the northern 
_ provinces of America. This creature has round horns, 
not ſpreading out as in the ſtag or red deer, but meeting 
nearer together at the tips, and bending forwards over 
the creature's head; and the brow-antlers are not crooked 
and ſtanding forward, but ſtraight and upright. 'The 
ſkin of this deer is of a ſandy colour with ſome black 
| hairs, and is ſpotted all over while young with white 
ſpots, as ſome of our fallow deer are, and it 1s about the 
' bigneſs of our fallow deer when full grown. 
"The dama Virginiana of Mr. Ray was different from this, 
if the deſcription be exact, and the .horns of the pal- 
mated kind. This dama of Mr. Ray ſeems to be what 
Joflelyn, in his Voyages, calls the maurouſe; but his de- 
ſcription is too ſhort to form any regular judgment from; 
he only ſays, that the maurouſe is like the mooſe, but that 


go ſo long with young as 


its horns are ſmall, and the creature about the bigneſs of | 


a ſtag. Phil. Tranſ. N* 444. p. 388. 
Joſſelyn mentions alſo the buck, the ſtag, and the rein- 
deer ; but it is very much to be doubted whether they are 
the fame animals that we mean by thoſe names. He 
mentions alſo another fort of American deer, an animal 
called a macarib, a caribo, Or a 2 but this ſeems a 
mere fiction, no ſuch animal exiſting in nature. 


MOOT, formed either from the Saxon metan, gemetan, | 


mceting 3 or from the French mot, word, a difficult caſe 


or queſtion, argued by the ſtudents of inns of court, by 


way of exerciſe. | 

MOOTER, in the Dock-Yards, the perſon who forms and 
ſmooths the tree-nails for uſe. | 

MOOTING, the chief exerciſe of the ſtudents in the inns 
of court; being the arguing of caſes, which young utter 
barriſters, &c. perform at appointed times, the better to 
— them for practice, and the defence of their clients 
cauſes. 


Such as, from their learning and ſtanding, are called by | 


the benchers to argue moo?-caſes, are ſometimes called 


Mon Al, evidence, evil, fables, good. See the ſeveral ſu9- 


MO 


&c. are not admitted, are by Called inner Loy: 
The place where the moot 2 — 3 : 
| * called 9 = 17 eee 

n the inns of court there is a bali or uren. , 
moots, yearly choſen o Bow — 6 rr the 

men for the inns- of chancery, and. to. keep accoum 7 
performance of exerciſes, both there and in the « 
MOQOT-MEN, are thoſe who argue moot-caſes, 

Out of theſe moot- men are choſen readers for the inns g 
Chancery : where, in term- time and in vacations * 
_ caſes in the preſence of attornies and clerks, ' _ 
MO » in ſome counties, in England, . is the term for 

is called the ſtatute in other places 3 being the time tha: 
2 _ intend NN for ſery 
at ſome certain place, in order to be hiced into ſeryj 
MORAl, is the name given at Otaheite, in the Sold e, 

to their burying grounds, which are alſo places of wor 

ſhip. This is a pile of ſtone raiſed p ramidically y Y 
an oblong baſe or ſquare, two hundred and ſixty-ſohen. 

feet long, and eighty-ſeven wide. On each fide is a flight 
of ſteps ; thoſe at the — broader than wal 

the ends; fo that it terminated not in a ſquare of the 
ſame figure with the baſe, but in a ridge, like the roof of 

a houſe, There were eleven of theſt ſteps to one of- 

theſe morais, each of which was four feet high, fo that 

the height of the pile was forty- four feet; each ſtep was. 
formed of one courſe of white coral ſtone, which was 
neatly ſquared and poliſked ; the reſt of the maſs, for 
there was no hollow within, conſiſted of round pebbles 
which, from the regularity of their figure, ſeemed to. 
have been wrought, The foundation was of rock ſtones, 
which were alſo ſquared. In the middle of the top ſtood 
an image of a bird, carved in wood, and near it - the 
broken one of a fiſh, carved in tone. The whole of 
this pyramid made part of one ſide of a ſpacious area ot 
ſquare, 360 feet by 354, which was walled in with ſtone, 

and paved with flat {tones in its whole extent. About 2 
hundred yards to the weſt of this building was another 

paved area or court, in which were ſeveral ſmall ſtages 

raiſed on wooden pillars, about ſeven feet high, which 
are called by the Indians ewattas, and ſeem to be a kind 
| of altars, as upon theſe are placed proviſions of all kinds, 
as offerings to their gods. On ſome of them were ſeg 
whole hogs and on others the ſculls of above fifty, be. 
_ fides the ſculls of many dogs, The principal object of 
ambition among the natives is to have a magnificent mo- 
rai, The male deities, for they have them of both ſexes, 
are worſhipped by the men ; and the female by the wo- 
men ; andeach have morazs to which the other ſex is not 
admitted, though they have alſo morais common to both, 
Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. ii. p. 166-239, 
MO any thing relating to the manners or conduct of 
ife. | 
Beſides the theological virtues, as faith, hope, charity, &c. 
there are alſo moral virtues z as juſtice, temperance, &c. 
MoRAL actions, or acts, are ſuch as render the agent good, 
or evil; and conſequently, rewardable, or puniſhable, 
becauſe he does them. See AcTION. | 
MoRAL cauſe. See CAusE. | 
MoRAL certainty, or aſſurance, is uſed to ſignify a very 
ſtrong probability; in contradiſtinction to a mathemali- | 
cal demonſtration, See CERTITUDE. 


ſtantives. 
MokrAL impoſſibility, is what we otherwiſe call a very greats 
and almoſt inſuperable 1 in oppoſition to a phy- 
ſical, or natural impoſſibility. See IMrOsSULE. 
Mon Al. liberty, neceſſity, and perfection. See the ſubſtan- 
tives. 
Mon Al. philoſophy, a ſcience whoſe object 1s, to direct and 
form men's manners; to explain the nature and reaſon of 
actions; and to teach and inſtruct us how to accquire that 
felicity which is agreeable to human nature. | 
Moral philoſophy is the fame with what we otherwiſe call 
ETHICS, ſometimes MORALITY. | 
MoRaL quantity. See QUANTITY. | 
MoraL ſenſe, the faculty whereby we diſcern or percerve 
what is good, virtuous, beautiful, &c. in actions, man- 
ners, characters, &c. A 
A late author has endeayoured to prove, that it 15 à Pe- 
culiar fenſe whereby we get the ideas cf theſe things; 
and denominates it a Mora! ſenſe, See SENSE. _ 
MoRaL theology is that which treats of caſes of conſcience: 
called alſo caſuiſtry, or caſuiſtical divinity. 
MorAL univerſality. See UNIVERSALITY. _ 
MoRAL of a fable is the inſtruction drawn t, 
Thus when Phædrus at the end of a fable adds Hoe 3 
dictum qui, &c. this makes what we call the moral : 3 
Greeks called it c,, when at the end of the 7 | 
and weouvbior, when at the beginning. Among the La- 


tins it was called afabulatio. Soo MySTRY- 


utter barriſters ; the reſt, who, for want of experience, 
" | | 


MORALITIES, in Eugliſb Antiquity: 


MORAs 


MOR 


MORALITY denotes ay qnformiry in things and actions, 
to thoſe cage ob ry 5 

of our exiſtence, and the neceliai 
ubether cs Scl as ür Crea 
fellow N 


Features! 1 J cee nr WH 4 
celebrated wiitets, as Well as dfffe 
0e e ee ſes Moral e eee 
Moxatir v alſo tf kor the ſcience or docdrine of mo- 
kals, or the art of wing well and happily: deduced from 
reaſon,” and the nature, relation, and fitneſs of things. 
In this ſenſe, it amounts to the Tame with what we other- 


the moral ſcience; Mr. Locke is of opinion, that the 


to demonmſtration with the doctfne of quantity and number; 


that is, with the pureſt parts of mathematics. 


infmite in power, goodneſs, and wiſdom, whoſe Work- 


* 


f ourſelves, às underſtanding, rational creatures; would 


and rules of action; as might place morality dien the 


ment allows ee the idea of government be- 
ing the eſtabli 


pleaſes, I am as capable of . Predrrgs of the truth of 
t ematics, | | | 


and made or ertaint) 
demonſtration than the ideas of good and evil, right and 
t nu Ei en oi bh 


* 


which have a nearer correſpondence wi 


of the ideas, and are not liable to the uncertainty that 
words carry in their ſignification; but we have no ſen- 
ſible marks that reſemble our moral ideas, and nothing 
but words to expreſs them by; which, though, when 
written, they remain the ſame, yet the ideas they ſtand 


they are not different in different perſons, 


whence theſe two inconveniences follow: 1. That their 
names are of more uncertain ſignification; the preciſe 


teadily carry with it the ſame idea. ; 
3. The mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe combina- 
tions ſo exactly and perlecly, as is neceſſary in the ex- 
amination of the habitudes and correſpondences, agree- 
ments or diſagreements, of ſeveral of them one with an- 
other, eſpecia! 
duCtions, and the intervention of ſeveral other complex 
ideas, to ſhew the agreement or diſagreement of two re- 
mote ones. _ e ae j pad 
One part of theſe diſadvantages in moral ideas, which has 
made them be thought not capable of demonſtration, may 
in a good meaſure be remedied by definitions, ſetting 
down that collection of ſimple ideas which every term 


ſtantly for that preciſe. collection. 

* he mathematician conſiders the truth and properties be- 
longing to a rectangle or Circle, only as they have ideas in 

his own mind, which poſhbly he never found actually 

exiſted mathe tically, that is preciſely, true: yet his 
nowledge is not only certain but real; becauſe real 


ſuch propoſitions, than as things really agree to tho 
 chetypes in the mind. It is true of the idea of a trian- 
gle, chat its three angles are equal to two right ones; it 
true alſo of a brine, wherever it exiſts: what is true 


$ which reſult from the na- | 
relations of liſe; 
N 


tor or d mankind as our}. thematics: for certainty. being nothing but the percep- 


For other definitions of morality"or Mrtue, given by fome | 
erent hypotheſes relating | 


Vile call eth, Mal philoſophy, or the rant en i 
Notwithſtanding the great obſcurity and uncertainties in 


daoctrine of manners is equally capable of being brought! 
According to chis author, che idea of à Supreme Being, 
-- manſhip we are; and on whom we depend; and the idea 


if "duly confidered, afford ſuch foundations of our duty, 


What has n advantage to the ideas of quantity, 


I: That the former can be repreſented b ſenſible marks, | 
with them than any 
words or ſounds. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies | 


for may change in the ſame man, and it is very ſeldom that : 1 


2. Moral ideas are commonly more complex than figures; | 


collection of ſimple ideas they ſtand for, not being fo ea- | 
ſily agreed on; and fo the ſign that is uſed for them in | 
communication always, and in thinking often, does not | 


ly where it is to be judged of by long de- | 


Thall ſtand for, and then uſing the term ſteadily and con- | 


things are no farther, nor intended to be, meant by any | 
e ar- 


will produce real Knowle 


Vor. II. Ne 233, 


of d pure that have barely an ideal exiſtence in the 


M OR. 


mind, will hold true, of them alſo, when they come to 
have a real exiſtence in matter. Hence it follows, that 
moral knowledge is as capable of real certainty as ma- 


tion of ſuch agreement, by the intervention“ of other 
ideas; our moral ideas, as well as matfernatical, being 


archetypes themſelves, and 16 adeguate ör Complete ideas, 


all the agreement or ee Ne find in them 
doe; as well as in mathematical 
figures. That which is requifite'ts make our knowledge 
Certain, is the clearneſs of our ideas; and that which is 
required to make it real is that they anfwer their ar- 
FPPPPCTCbCCbbb 
But it will here be ſaid, that if moral knowledge be placed 
in the contemplation of out "6Wn"mioral ideas, and thoſe 
are of our own making, what ſtrange notions will there 
be of juſtice and temperance ! whit confuſion of vittues 


and vices, if every man may make what ideas of them he 


pleaſes? It is anſwered, no confuſion or diſorder at all in 
the things themſelves, nor the reaſonings about them; 
no more than there would be a change in the properties 


of figures, and their relations one to another, if a man 


with four right angles; that is; in plain Engliſh, change 

the names of the figures, and call that by one name which 
is called ordinapily by another. The change of name 
will indeed at firſt diſturb him who knows not what idea 


it ſtands for; but as ſoon as the figure is drawn, the con- 


ſequences and demonſtration are plain and clear. 
Juſt the ſame is it in moral knowledge; let a man have 


the idea of taking from others, without their conſent, 


What they are juſtly poſſeſſed of, and call this zu/tzce, if 
he pleaſeth; he that takes the name there, without the 
idea put to it, will be miſtaken, by joining another idea 
or his own to that name; but ſtrip the idea of that name, 
or take it, ſuch as it is in the ſpeaker's mind, and the 
fame things will agree to it, as if you called it nju/tice. 
One thing we are to take notice of, that where God, or. 
any other law-maket, has defined any moral names, there 


they have made the eſſence of that ſpecies to which that 
name belongs; and there it is not fafe to apply or uſe 
them otherwiſe; but in other caſes it is bare impropriety 


of ſpeech to apply them contrary to the common ufage of 
the country Mey we wed Ingo TT TTY. 
MORASS, a marſh, fen, or low moiſt ground, which re- 
cCeives the waters from above, without having any deſcent 
„ fd 
Somner derives the word from the Saxon merſe, lake ; 
Salmaſius from marc, a collection of Waters; others from 
the German mara/?, a muddy place ; and others from ma- 
reſc, of maricetum, a mariſcis, i. e. ruſhes. See Bos, 
Fix. MAtYzp3j &e. ST bs Wh I 
In Scotland, Ireland, and the north of England, they have 
a peculiar kind of moraſſes, called moſſes, or peat-moſ}es, 
| 3 the country- people dig their peat or turf for 
Ing. | 


The earl of Cromertie gives a particular account of theſe 


moſſes in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. They are co- 
ſpongy earth, in ſome places ſhallower, in others deeper, 
_ ordinarily. from three or four, to ſeven or eight feet 

depth, though in ſome few places twice or thrice as 
much. ” e 8 ji 


inches long, and four or five broad: as the men cut them 
up, they axe N and ſpread on a dry ground, to be 
dried in the wind and ſun. Some of theſe become hard- 
er, ſome fofter, accordi | 

earth: the more black and ſolid they are, the better fire 
they make; and thoſe are the leaſt eſteemed which are 
greyeſt, lighteſt, and moſt ſpon | { 


hen they have cut off one x... of four or five inches 


deep, they proceed downwards to another, and ſo to a 
third and a fourth, till they come to the hard ſtrata ; un- 


leſs they be ſtopped with water, which they alſo ordina- 


rily remove by making a channel, if they can; but where 
they cannot, there the water ſtagnates. In ſuch waſted 
pits, or peat-dykes, as they call them, where water hin- 
ders the cutting the ſpongy earth to the bottom, the pits 
will be filled up again, in ſome years, with a new ſpongy 
earth; which, in proceſs of time, comes to the confilt- 
ence, of peat-moſs as at firſt, : heat 
grows over the top of it. When the dykes are dug down 
to the hard channel, the moſſes do not renew, as in the 
other caſe : though it has been obſeryed, that if they be 
cut down to the channel, provided the heathy turf cut 
off from the top be but laid on the channel, in courſe of 
time the moſs grows again, Theſe moſſes are always le- 
vel; though they are frequently found on hills, and near 
the tops of them too; yet, as that curious. nobleman ob- 
ſerves, the moſſes have always a deſcent to them, and 
Hs: ond | I 9th generally 


ſhould mike a triangle with four corners, or a trapezium 


vered with a heathy ſcurf, under which is a black, moiſt 
This black ſpongy earth they cut into oblong ſquares, 


with iron ſpades made for that purpoſe, eight or nine 


to the nature of the mould or 


„and a ſcurfy heathy turf 
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generally from them; inſomuch that he never knew any 
where the water might ſtagnate. It is the water drain- 
ing from above, that ſeeras to be the parent of the peat. 
In many of theſe moſles are found quantities of fir and 
oak-wood, uſually in whole trees ; but the ſmaller branches 
are ſeldom found unconſumed. The wood is as good 
for uſe as any old wood is; only that, having imbibed a 
deal of tnaifiurs, it takes ſome time to dry, in order to 
fit it for burning. 4 
There are many places where wood will not grow, where 
yet the moſſes are well ſtocked with this under-ground 
timber; but yet it appears there muſt have been woods 
formerly there; elſe how came they in the moſles? Io 
prove this, that noble lord ap us the hiſtory and ori- 
in of a moſs, in great meaſure from his own experience. 
fn the pariſh of an in the year 1651, he ſaw 
near the top of a very high hill, a plain about a mile 
over, then covered with a firmſtanding wood, but which | 
was ſo very old, that not only the trees had no leaves or 
bark on, but the. outſide, for the ſpace of an inch in- 
wards, was dead white timber, though within they were 
firm. Coming by the place fifteen years after, he could 
not diſcover ch 
thereof, there was a plain green ground covered with a 
moſs; the trees being all fallen, and having lain ſo thick 
over one another, that the green had over-run the whole 
timber, by means of the moiſture draining from the hill 
above it, and ſtagnating on the plain. He adds, that 
none could paſs over it; the ſcurf not being firm enough 
to ſupport them. In thirty years more he found this 
whole piece of ground nan: into a common peat-moſs 
and the country people digging turf and peat there. 
This accounts for the generation of moſſes, and whence 
it is that many of them are furniſhed with timber. 


It appears from the whole, that all the trees which we | 
find in this foffile ſtate, originally grew in the very places | 


where we now find them, and have only been thrown 
down and buried there, not brought from elſewhere. 


of theſe foſſile trees are of the fir kind; and that Cæſar 
ſays expreſly that no firs grew in Britain in his time; 
but this is eaſily anſwered by obſerving, that theſe trees, 


though of the fir-kind, yet are not the ſpecies uſually | 
called the fir, but pitch-tree ; and Cæſar has no where 


ſaid that pitch-trees did not grow in England. Norway 
and Sweden yet abound with theſe trees, and there are 
at this time whole foreſts of them in many parts of Scot- 


land, and a large number of them wild upon a hill at | 


Wareton in Staffordſhire to this day. | 


In Hatfield-marſh, where ſuch vaſt numbers of the foſſile | 


trees are now found, there has evidently once been a 
whole foreſt of them growing. The laſt of theſe was 
found alive, and rowing in that place within a hundred 

years laſt paſt, and cut down for ſome common uſe. See 
Bog-Woop. | w— | | 
The Roman Hiſtorians tell us, that when their armies 
purſued the wild Britons, thefe people always ſheltered 
themſelves in the miry woods, and low watery foreſts. 

Cæſar expreſly ſays this, and obſerves, that Caſſibelan 
and his Britons, after their defeat, paſſed the Thames, 
and fled into ſuch low moraſſes and woods, that there 

was no purſuing them; and we find that the Silures ſe- 

_ cured themſelves in the ſame manner when attacked by 
Oſtorius and Agricola. The ſame thing is recorded of 

| Venutius, king of the Brigantines, who fled to ſecure 

Himſelf in the boggy foreſts in the midland part of this 

kingdom ; and Herodian expreſly ſays, that, in the time 

of the Romans puſhing their conqueſts in theſe iſlands, 
it was the cuſtom of the Britons to ſecure themſelves in 


the thick foreſts which grew in their boggy and wet | 


places, and when opportunity offered, to iſſue out thence 
and fall upon the Romans. The conſequence of all this 
was, the deſtroying all theſe foreſts, the Romans finding 
themſelves ſo ID with parties of the natives iſſuing 
out upon them at times from theſe foreſts, that they gave 
orders for the cutting down and pong all the foreſts 
in Britain which grew on boggy and wet grounds. "Theſe 
orders were punctually executed; and to this it is owing 
that at this day we can hardly be brought to believe that 
ſuch foreſts ever grew with us as are now found buried. 


The Roman hiſtories all join in telling us, that when | 


Suetonius Paulinus conquered Angleſea, he ordered all 
the woods to be cut down there, in the manner of the 
Roman generals in England ; and Galen tells us, that the 
Romans, after their conqueſt in Britain, kept their ſol- 
diers conſtantly employed in cutting down foreſts, drain- 
ing of marſhes, and paving of bogs. Not only the Ro- 
man ſoldiers were employed in this manner, but all the 
native Britons made captives in the wars, were obliged to 
aſſiſt in it: and Dion Caſſius tells us, that the emperor 
Severus loſt no leſs than fifty thouſand men in a few 


— 


| 


| 


e leaſt appearance of a tree; but, inſtead | 


It | 


may appear indeed an objection to this opinion, that moft | 


is thus attributed, were upon the 


making their ſallies out, and their retreats into 


There is a ſmall town 


Who inhabited this foreſt, and the Roman troops under 


the water then overſpreading the level country, made 
one great lake, and gave origin to the moſſes or moory 


ings of the waters, the precipitation of earthy matter 


dance in all theſe ſorts of places. 


blown up by the roots afterwards when left ſingle; and 
it is not wonderful that ſuch trees as theſe ſhould have 


branches from their ſides, which might caſily grow inta 


noble foreſt, ſo they probably were alſo of the ſeveral 


able to get at the Welſh, becauſe of their hiding them- 


y 
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ears time, in cutting down the woods and drain; | 
ogs of this iſland. It is not to be wondered wes — 
ſuch numbers executed the immenſe deſtruction r ry 

we find in theſe buried foreſts. One of the eateſt fb | 
terranean treaſures of wood is that near Hatfield and it 
is eaſy to prove that theſe people, to whom this havock 
ſpot where the 

now lie buried. The common road of the 8 
of the ſouth into the north, was formerly from Findun 
(Lincoln) to Segelochum (Little-Burrow upon Frent) 
and from thence to Danum (Doncaſter), where they ke . 
a ſtanding garriſon of Criſpinian — A little off 2 
the eaſt, and north-eaft of their road, between the two 
laſt named towns, lay the borders of the greateſt foreſt 
which fwarmed with wild Britons, who were continually 
in 
intercepting their proviſions, taking and deſtroying ; 
carriages, killing their allies and paſſengers, and difturh- 
ing their garriſons. This at length ſo exaſperated the 
Romans, that they were determined to deſtroy it; and 
to do this fafely and effectually, they marched againſt it 
with a great army, and encamped on a great moor not 
far from Finningly : this is evident from their fortifica. 
tions, yet remaining. . 1 75 


in the neighbourhood called Oſter- 
field, and as the termination feld ſeems to have been 
given only in remembrance of battles fought near the 
towns whoſe names ended with it, it is not improbable 
that a battle was fought here, between all the Britons 


Oſtorius. The Romans flew many of the Britons, and 
drove the reſt back into this foreſt, Which at that time 
overſpread all this low country. On this the conquerors 
taking advantage of a ftrong ſouth-weſt wind ſet fire to 
the pitch trees, of which this foreſt was principally com- 
poſed; and when the greater part of the trees were thus 
deſtroyed, the Roman ſoldiers and captive Britons cut 
down the remainder, except a few large ones, which 
they left Ro as remembrances of the deſtruction of 
the reſt. "Theſe ſingle trees however could not ſtand long 

againſt the winds ; and theſe falling into the rivers which 
ran through the country, interrupted their currents, and 


bogs, which were afterwards formed there, by the work- 


from them, and the putrefaction of rotten boughs and 
branches of trees, and the vaſt increaſe of water-moſs, 
and other ſuch plants which grow in prodigious abun- 
Thus were theſe burnt 
and felled trees buried under a new-formed ſpongy and 
watery earth; and afterwards found, on the draining and 
digging through this earth aga mg. 
Hence it is not ſtrange, that Roman weapons and Ro- 
man coins are found among theſe buried trees; and hence 
it is that among the buried trees ſome are found burnt, 
ſome chopped and hewn ; and hence it is that the bodies 
of the trees all lie by their proper roots, and with their 
tops lying north-eaſt, that is, in the direction in which 
a ſouth-weſt wind would have blown them down. - Hence 
alſo it is, that ſome of the trees are found with their 
roots lying flat, theſe being not cut or burned down, but 


continued to grow even after their fall, and ſhoot up 


high trees. Phil. Tranſ. N 275. 5 
By this ſyſtem it is alſo eaſily explained why the moor: ſoil 

in the country is in ſome places two or three yards thicker 
than in others, or higher than it was formerly, ſince the 
growing up of peat- earth or bog-ground is well known, 
and the ſoil added by overflowing of waters is not 4 
little. | | 
As the Romans were the deſtroyers of this great and 


other ancient foreſts; the ruins of which furniſh us with 
the bog-wood of Staffordſhire, Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire, - 
and other counties. But as the Romans were not much 
in Wales, in the Iſle of Man, or in Ireland, it is not to 
be ſuppoſed, that foreſts cut down by theſe people gave 
origin to the foſſile wood found there; but though they 
did not cut down theſe foreſts, others did; and the origin 
of the bog-wood is the ſame with them and with us. 
Hollingſhed informs us, that Edward the Firit being not 


ſelves in boggy woods, gave orders at length that they 
ſhould be deſtroyed by fire and by the ax; and doubtleſs 
the roots and bodies of trees found in Pembrokeſhire un- 
der ground, aro the remaius of the execution of this or- 
der. The foffile wood in the bogs of the Iſles of Man 


and Angleſea, is doubtleſs of the ſame origin; though 
; * | 


MOR 


we have not any accounts extant of the time or occaſion | MORE's head, in the Manege, implies the colour of a ran · 


MOR 


of the foreſts there being deſtroyed ; but as to the foſſile horſe, who, beſides the mixture or blending of a grey 
trees of the bogs of Ireland, we are expreſly told, that and a bay, has a black head, and black extremities, 


Henry the Second, when he conquered that country, or- the main and tail, See Roan, 


dered all the woods to be cut down that grew in the low | MOREA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria monogynia 


parts of it, to ſecure his conqueſts by cutting away the | claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is very like 


places of reſort of rebels. 


thoſe of the iris, but it has ſix ſpear-ſhaped petals, which 


| We have an account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of | ſpread open horizontally ; three of which are alternatel 
2 moving moſs, near Church-town in Lancaſhire, which longer than the other; and it has three ere& ſtandards, 
N reatly alarmed the neighbourhood as miraculous. "Ihe | which have no falls as the iriſes have; the ſpatha, number 


moſs was obſerved to rite to a ſurpriſing height, and ſoon 


of ſtamina, and ſeed-veſlels, agree very nearly with the 


after ſunk as much below the level, and moved ſlowly | iris. Linnæus reckons five, and Miller three ſpecies, 


towards the ſouth. See Moving Bos. 


natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 


MORAVIAN, or Bontmian brethren, in Eccleſiaſtical | MORELLA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome as a com- 
Hiſtory, were proteſtants of Bohemia, who, in the fif- | mon term for all the night-ſhades ; others have appropri- 
teenth century, threw off the deſpotic yoke of Rome, | ated it to the /ycoper/icon, or love-apple only. Emilius 
animated by the zealous exhortations and heroic example | Macer tells us, that in his time all the plants called by 


of John 


uſs. Theſe Moravian brethren were diſtin- the Greeks /rychna, were called by the Latins morella. 


guiſhed by ſeveral religious inſtitutions of a ſingular na- The eſculent morella is a ſpecies of PHALLUs. | 

ture, and well adapted to guard their community againſt MORESK, or Mor1sKo, a kind of painting, carving, &c, 
the reigning vices and corruptions of the times. In 1552 done after the manner of the Moors : confiſting of ſeye- 
they united themſelves to the Lutheran churches in Sax- | ral groteſque pieces and compartiments promiſcuouſly in- 


ony ; but after the death of Luther, and their expulſion | termingled, not containing any perfect figure of a man, 


from their country in 1547, many of them, who retired | or other animal, but a wild reſemblance of birds, beaſts, 


into Poland, embraced the religious ſentiments and diſci- | trees, &c. | | | 
pline of the reformed ; and by degrees they all entered | Theſe are alſo called arabe/ques, and are particularly uſed 


* 


into the comuion of the Swiſs church. This union] in embroideries, damaſk-work, &c. 


was, at firſt, formed on the expreſs condition, that the two Moreſque dances, vulgarly called morrice-dances, are thoſe 
churches ſhould continue to be governed by their reſpective 


altogether in imitation of the Moors; as ſarabands, cha- 


laws and inſtitutions, and ſhould have ſeparate places of | cons, &c. and are uſually performed with caſtanets, tam - 
public worſhip : but, in the following century, all re-] bours, &c. VVV | RS: 


mains of diſſenſion were removed in the ſynods held at | There are few country places in this kingdom where the 
Aſtrog in 1620 and 1627, and the two congregations | morrice-dance is not known, It was probably introduced 


were formed into one, under the title of the Church of | into this country about, or a little before, the reign of 


the United Brethren. From this honourable origin the | Henry VIII. and is a dance of young men in their ſhirts, 


modern Moravians pretend to derive their deſcent. See] with bells at their feet, and ribbands of various colours 


- HERRNHUTERS and UNITAS fratrum. 


MORATUR, or DzmorAaTUuR, in Law, fignifies as much | MORETUM, among the Romans, a kind of falad, com- 
as, he demurs; that is, the party here goes not forward, | pompoſed of the eight RN ingredients, viz. garlic, 
but reſts or abides by the judgment of the court, who | parſley, rue, coriander, onions, c 


take time to deliberate, argue, and adviſe thereon. 


When the counſel of the party are of opinion, that the MORGAY, an Engliſh name for the ſea-fiſh, called alſo 
count or plea of the adverſe party is inſufficient in law ; 


tied round their arms, and flung acroſs their ſhoulders. 


-heeſe, oil, and vinegar. 


|MORGANATIC marriage. See MARRIAGE. 


the rough hound-fi/h, one of the galeus kind; the catulus 


then he demurs, or abides in law, and refers the ſame to | minor of Salvian, and mu/felus fteilaris tertius of Bellonius. 


the jud ment of the court. See DEMURRER. 


It is of a pale, and ſomewhat reddiſh grey, and is ſpotted, 


 MORBID, morbidus, in Medicine, is applied to thoſe parts, | with brown and whitiſh ſpots ; the belly is ſilver white, 


humours, &c. wherein a diſeaſe lies. 


and the body long and round; its ſkin is very rough, and 


Morn, in Painting, is particularly applied to fat fleſh | | its fleſh very firm, and finely flavoured ; ſome fay it taſtes 


very ſtrongly expreſſed. 


of muſk, or ſome ſuch perfume. It is the ſmalleſt of all 


 MORBILLI, in Medicine, a diſeaſe popularly called Mea- | this genus of fiſhes, and ſeldom weighs above a pound 


SLES. | 
MORBUS, a term purely Latin, ſignifying DISEASE. 
MorBvus comtialis, denotes the EPILEPSY. 
MorBus Gallicus. See V ENEREAL diſeaſe. 
Monzus Hungaricus. See HUNGARICUS morbus. 
Moxrsus prodromus. See PRODROMUS. 

MorBvus pedicularis, See PEDICULARIS, 

Morsus regius. See JAUNDICE. | 

ORBUS virgineus. See CHLOROSIS, 
Moxrsus cholera. See CHOLERA, | 


and a half. It is common in the Mediterranean, and is 
frequent in the markets in Italy.  _ | 85 
MORGII, among the Mahometans, a ſect who lay much 
|| ftreſs upon belief, and ſtand oppoſed to the ALWAID1, 
MORHUA, in 1ch:hyology, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
for the common cd e e . 
MORIAM, in our Old Mriters, a head- piece called a pot, 
ſtat. 4and Fe | | 


one, i. e. caſſis. 


MORDEHI, an Eaſt Indian name for a diſeaſe, to which MORILLEsT kind of muſhroom, about the bigneſs of a 
the people of that country are ſubject. It confiſts in a | walnut, pierced with holes like a honey-comb, and ſaid 
violent diſorder of the ſtomach. The great heats, co- | to be good for creating an appetite. They are alſo ac- 
pious ſweats, and ſupervening cold of that country, all | counted reſtorative, and frequently uſed in fauces and ra- 


naturally tend to weaken the ſtomach. Now if the in- ow 
habitants eat or drink ering f at night, the con- |M 


coction of their aliments can be 


RILLON, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of duck, 


ut very unduly per- | ſeeming the fame with the caps roſs, a ſmall red-headed 


formed. Hence, beſides this diſtemperature of the ſto- wild duck. See Duck. | 
mach, they are ſubject to others of the bowels; and di- |MORINA, in Botany, a oma of the diandria digynia claſs. 


arrhceas are very common among them, and with difficulty | Its characters are the 


cured. 


MORDELLA, a name given by ſome writers to the EAR- 


wp, 


e: it has a double empalement, 
| which is tubulous, bifid, of one leaf, and permanent; 

the flower hath one petal, with a long tube a little in- 
curved; the top is divided into two lips; the upper lip 


MonpEILA, in Zoology, the name of a genus of four-| is ſmall and bifid; the under-lip is cut into three equal 


winged flies, of the coleoptera order of inſects: the cha- 


obtuſe ſegments, the middle one being extended beyond 


racters of which are, that the antennæ are filiform and | the other; it hath two briſtly ſtamina; the globular ger- 
| ſerrated; the head deflexed under the neck; that the | men is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting a ſlender 
palpi are compreſſed, elevated, and obliquely truncated : | ſtyle, which is longer than the ſtamina, and crowned by 
that the elytra are bent downwards towards the apex ; and | a target-ſhaped ſtigma ; the germen afterward becomes a 
that the fore-thighs are broad at the baſe of the abdomen. | ſingle ſeed, crowned by the empalement of the flower, 


innæus enumerates ſix ſpecies. See INSECT. 


There is but one ſpecies of this genus known at preſent, 


Dr. Hill diſtinguiſhes this genus by ſlender antennæ, the | which grows naturally near Erzeron in Perſia. It is 
laſt joint being globoſe, and by moſt of the ſpecies hav- | cordial, cephalic, and ftomachic ; good for reſiſting the 
ing legs, which ſerve them for leaping. Hiſt. Anim. | influence of a bad air, and to excite the tranſpiration of 


peccant humours, being taken in infuſion or conſerve, 


p. 49. | 
MORDEXYN, or Morpoxr, a name given to a diſeaſe | MORINDA, in Botany, a genus of the Fe mouc- 


very frequent among the inhabitants of Goa, which con-“ gynia claſs. Its characters are, that the 


Owers are aggre- 


liſts in a nauſea, and continued vomiting, and uſually | gate and monopetalous ; the ſtigma divided into two ſeg- 
ſeizes the patient ſuddenly and pe and often | ments, and the fruit aggregate drupes. There are three 


proves fatal. 


| ſpecies. | 
; MORDILAPIS, a name given by ſome writers to loaches, MORINELLUS, in Zoology, See DOTTEREL, and Tuxx- 


a ſmall fiſh, often ſound under itones in ſhallow waters. | STONE. 


MORIN 


The word comes from the French marion, or Italian nori- 
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MOR 


the Latins, Lucifer, &c. 
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MORK 


MORINGA, in Botany, the name by which ſome authors | 


call the tree which produces the hen-nut, or glans un- 
guentar ia, and whoſe wood is the /ignum nephriticum, or 
nephritic wood of the ſhops. _ | 
MORION, in Botany, à name given by the ancients to a 
kind of nightſhade. The ancient Greeks, 'Theophraſtus 
and others, called all the nightſhades in general by the 
name /trychnos. Some of theſe they ſaid were poiſonous, 
and others eſculent. The poiſonous were of two kinds, 
ſome bringing on ſleepy diſorders, and others making the 
patient mad, 
The eſculent kind was the pomum amoris, Or love-apple, 
eaten at this time by the Portugueſe and many other na- 
tions, and by ſome in England. Some after-writers uſe 
the word morion as a diſtinctive name for thoſe kinds of 
nightſhade which cauſed fleepy diſorders ; and after theſe 
ſome uſed it as the peculiar name of one ſpecies, and 
others as the name of the male mandrake of Dioſcozides, 


whoſe fruit, according to that author, was commonly | 


eaten by the ſhepherds; but when taken too largely, 
' threw them into ſleepy diſorders. From this word mo- 


rion has come, in all probability, the Latin name morella, | 
given at firſt to the pomum amoris, or love-apple ; and at- | 


| terwards, according to Æmilius Macer, to all the, night- 
ſhades ; for he expreſly ſays, that thoſe plants which the 
Greeks called /rychna, the Latins called morella; and 
we find that the old Greeks called all the nightſhades 
_ ftrychna« 6 | 
Mortox, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, a name 
given to one of the ſemi-pellucid gems, more commonly 
called PRAMNION. 
only of a fine deep black; but when held up againſt a 
_ candle, or againſt the ſun-ſhine, giving a very beautiful 


red, in different degrees, from that of the hyacinth to that 


of the amethyſt or carbuncle. 4 | | 
MORISONTIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 


of the monadelphia polyandria claſs 3 the characters of 
which are theſe : the perianthium is one-leaved, inflated, 
and divided at the top into two lips; theſe ſtand open; 
but the neck is contracted, and the whole ſoon withers ; 


the flower conſiſts of four oblong obtuſe petals, which 


are expanded when they are out of the cup; the ſtamina | 
are numerous filaments ; the antherz are ſimple ; the 
ſtyle is capillary and erect, and is longer than the tube | 
of the flower; the germen of the piſtil is oval; the 


ſtigma is capitated, and of a plano-convex figure; the 
fruit is a globoſe berry, with a hard ſmooth rind; it has 
only one cell, and is ſupported by the ſtyle by way of pe- 


the common kidney-beans, but ſmall, Linnæi 
Plant. p. 230. 8 | 
MORLING, or MorT 
or dying of the rot. See SHORLING. 


spakus, with the upper jaw longeſt, and with twelve pa- 
rallel, tranſverſe black lines on each fide. 


MORMYRUS, in 1chihyology, a genus of abdominal fiſh, 


with a ſmooth head, ſeveral emarginated teeth, a linear | 


aperture in the gills, without a cover, and ſquamoſe body. 
There are two ſpecies, inhabitants of the Nile. PETE 
MORNING, the beginning of the day ; or the time of the 
ſun-riſing. | CF 
The aſtronomers reckon morning, mane, from the time of 
midnight, to that of mid-day. Thus an eclipſe is faid to 
begin at eleven o'clock in the morning, &c. 


MoRNING -/lar is the planet Venus, when a little to the weſt- | 


ward of the ſun ; that is, when ſhe riſes a little before him. 
In this ſituation ſhe called, by the Greeks, Phoſphorus ; by 


MoRNING-twilight, See CREPUSCULUM. 


MOROCCO, or MarRoQuiN, the ſkin of a goat, or ſome 


other animal reſembling it, dreſſed. in ſumach or galls, and 


coloured of any colour at pleaſure ; much uſed in book- 
binding, &c. | 
The name is ordinarily derived from the kingdom of 
rocco, whence it is ſuppoſed the manner of preparing theſe 
ſmkins was firſt borrowed. | GERD Ban; 
We have Mordcco ſkins brought from the Levant, Bar- 
bary, Spain, Flanders, and France; red, black, yellow, 


blue, &c. The various manners of preparing Morocco, 


both black and in colour, are ſo curious, and withal ſo 
little known among us, that the public will not be diſ- 
| pleaſed to find them here, 


4 


Mokocco, manner , prepari 
been dried in the hair, are ſteeped in clear water three 
days and nights; then they are ſtretched on a wooden 
horſe or leg, like that uſed by tanners; then beaten with 
a large knife for the purpoſe, and ſteeped afreſh in water, 
cChanged daily till they be well come again. In this ſtate 


they are thrown into a large vat in the ground, full of 


water, wherein quick-lime has been ſlaked, where they 


| 


third vat and ſhifted, as before, 


It is a ſtone appearing externally | 


| . | | much of the oil remaining within as poſſible, 
LING, in our Old Mriters the woo! 
which is taken from the ſkin of dead ſheep, whether killed, 


LUS, in Ichthyology, the name of a ſpecies of | 


Mh- 


ng Black. The ſkins having 


lie fiftcen days; whence, however, they are taken, and 


MOR 


again returned every night and morning; they are throwk 


into a freſh vat of lime and water, and ſhifted nicht and 
morning, as before, for fiſteen days longer ; then Tinſed 
in clear water: and the hair is then taken off; on the 
leg, with the knife; the ſkins are then returned into a 
for about eighteen days; 
then ſteeped twelve hours in a river; then taken Gut; 
rinſed, put in pails, where they are pounded with wooden 
peſtles, changing the water twice ; then laid on the horſe 
and the fleſh taken off, returned into pails of n . 
taken out, and the hair- ſide ſcraped; then returned into 
freſh pails; taken out, and thrown into a pail of a parti- 
cular form, having holes at bottom ; here they are beaten 
the ſpace of an hour, and freſh water poured on from 
time to time; ſtretched on the leg, and ſcraped on either 
ſide; returned into pails of freſh water; taken out. 
ſtretched, and ſewed up all around in manner of bags 
leaving out the hind legs, which ſerve to make an aper- 
ture for the conveyance of a mixture mentioned here - 
after. | | | 

The ſkins, thus ſewed, are put into lukewarm water, where | 
dogs' excrement has been diſſolved. Here they are ſtirred 
with long poles half an hour, left at reſt a dozen, taken 
out, rinſed in freſh water, and filled by a tunnel with a 


ew water, 


preparation of water and ſumach, mixed and heated oyer 


the fire till ready to boil; and as they are filled, the hind 
legs are ſewed up to ſtop the paſſage, In this ſtate they 
are let down into the veſſel of water and ſumach, and kept 


ſtirring four hours ſucceſſively; they are then taken out, 


and heaped on one another; after a little time, their ſides 


are changed; and thus they continue an hour and a half, 
till drained. This done, they are looſened, and filled a 
ſecond time with the fame preparation, ſewed up again, 


and kept ſtirred two hours, piled up, and drained as be- 
fore. This is again repeated a third time, with this dif- 


ference, that they are now only ſtirred a quarter of an 


hour; after which, they are left till the morrow morn- 
ing, when they are taken out, drained on a rack, unſewed, 
the ſumach taken out, folded in two from head to tail, the 


hair - ſide outwards, laid over each other on the leg, to 


perfect their draining, ſtretched out, and dried; then 
trampled under foot by two and two, ſtretched on a 
wooden table, what fleſh and ſumach remains fcraped off, 
and the hair-ſide rubbed over with oil, and that agai:1 


with water. | : + 
Having thus received their oil and water, they are wrung 
in the hands, then ſtretched and preſſed tight on the table 


' Ol With an iron inſtrument like that of the curriers, the fleſh- 
dicle ; the ſeeeds are numerous, and are of the ſhape of 


Gen. 


ſide uppermoſt; then turned, and the hair-fide rubbed 
ſtrongly over with a handful of ruſhes, to ſqueeze out as 
The firſt 
courſe of black is now laid on the hair-ſide, by means of 
a lock of. hair twiſted and ſteeped- in a kind of black dye, 
prepared of faur beer, wherein pieces of old ruſty iron 
have been thrown, When half dry, by hanging in the 
air, they are {ſtretched on a table and rubbed over every 
way with a paumelle, or wooden-toothed inſtrument, to 


raiſe the grain, over which is paſſed a light couche of wa- 


ter, then ſleeked by rubbing them with ruſhes prepared 
for that purpoſe. Thus ſleeked, they have a ſecond couche 
of black; they are then dried, laid on the table, rubbed 


over with a paumelle of cork, to raiſe the grain again; 


and, after a light couche of water, fleexed over anew ; 
and, to raiſe the grain a third time, a paumelle of wood is 


uſed. | 


After the hair-ſide has thus received all its preparations, 


the fleſh-ſide is pared with a ſharp knife for the purpoſc, 


and the hair-fſide rubbed ſtrongly over with a woollen 
- cap, having firſt given it a luſtre with barberries, citron, 


or orange. The whole is finiſhed by railing the grain 


| lightly, for the laſt time, with the paumelle of cork, 


which leaves them in a condition for fale and uſe. 


Morocco, manner of prepariug red. "The ſkins are ſteeped 
twenty-four hours in a river, taken out, ſtretched on the 


leg, beaten with the knife, returned into the water for 
twenty-four hours, re-beaten on the leg, re- ſtecped; 
thrown into a vat, and for three weeks taken out, and 
turned every morning, to diſpoſe them to peel. Being 
taken out for the laſt time, they are ſcraped with the 
knife, and when the hair is quite off, thrown into pails 
of freſh water, where they are rinſed; then the fleſh- ſide 


ſcraped, thrown into the pails, and thus alternately front 


the leg to-the pails, till they leave the water quite clean; 
then they are put in luke-warm water, with the ſumach as 
before; and, after twelve hours, they are rinſed in clear 
water, and ſcraped on the leg on both ſides, pounded in 
pails, and the water changed three times; then wrung 
and ſtretched: on the leg, and paſſed after each other into 
water, with alum diſſolved in it. Thus alumed, they aue 
left to drain till the morning, then wrung out pulled 
on the leg, and folded from head to tail, the fleſh in- 
wards. | | | 

In this ſtate they receive their fir 
I | : 


ſt dye, by paſſing them 


Olle 


MOR 


one after another into a red liquor, prepared with laces, . 
g the maro- 


and ſome other ingredients, kept ſecret among ö 
vincers: This they repeat again and again, till the ſkins 
ave got their firſt colour. They are then rinſed in clear 
water; ftretched on the leg, and left to drain twelve 
hours; then thrown into water, into which white galls 
pulverized have been paſſed through a- ſieve, and ſtirred 
inceſſantly for a whole day with long poles, taken out, 
hung on a bar acroſs the water all night, white againſt 
red, and red againſt white ; and in the morning the wa- 
ter is ſtirred up, and the ſkins are returned into it for 
twenty-four hours. See Drying of leather. | 
MOROCHITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by which 
ſome of the old authors have called the morechthus, or 
French chalk. | 
MOROCHTHUS, in the Hiftory of Foſſils, a name of an 
indurated clay, commonly known among us by the name 
French chalk, or marking-ſtone ; and its principal uſe 


with us is the taking of ſpots out of cloaths, and the ferv- | 


ing taylors to mark with, as it makes a much more deter- 

minate and a neater line than chalk. The ancients, how- 

ever; had it much in eſteem in medicine, and uſed it as 
an aſtringent, and in colics and hæmorrhages, and exter- 
nally in diſorders of the eyes. 

It is diſtinguiſhed from all other earths, by being the hard- 
eſt of all, conſiderably heavy, ſemi-tranſparent, of a very 
ſmooth, unctuous, gloſſy ſurface, and of a greyiſh white 

colour, with a conſiderable admixture of green; it is of 
pl difagreeable brackiſh taſte, and does not ferment with 
acids; it does not colour the hands, nor adhere to the 

tongue, nor melt in the mouth, and it is not diffuſable in 
water. It burns to a great hardneſs, and a white colour. 


It is dug in Germany, the iſland of Sardinia, and many | 


other places; but no where ſo plentifully as about Brian- 


don in France, whence it is there commonly called Brian- | 


gon chalk, 


 MOROCTES, one of the names by which Pliny, and Gunn 


other of the older authors, called the morochthys, or French 
chalk. | | 


MORONA, a name uſed by ſome for the Hvso, or ifinglaſs- 


fiſh. | — 
MORPHASMUS, wopparuer, among the Ancients, a kind 
of dance, wherein, by a great many figures, they imitated 
the transformations. of Proteus. FFV 
MORPHEW, morphea, a leprous ſort of freckle or ſcurf, 
which breaks out ſometimes upon the ſkin, particularly 
about the forehead ; called alſo a/phus, . 
MORRHA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
the ſubſtance more properly called murra or myrrha, of 
which the cups called MURRHINA and myrrhina, were 
made, . | 
MORRHINA vaſa, in the Hr itings of the Ancients, See 
MURRHINA. | 15 
MORRICE-dance. 


See MokEsk. | 


MORSE, in Zoology, the name of a monſtrous ſea animal, 
called by ſome the ro/marns and walrus, and by others, | 


Very improperly, the hippopotamus and equuns marinus. 


lhe morſe, or TRICHECUS reſmarus of Linnæus, is an | 


ill-ſhaped amphibious animal, of the ſize of a large ox, 
covered with a ſkin like that of the ſeal, and ſomewhat 


reſembling an ox in the head; for which reaſon ſome | 


have called it the ſea-cow, or vacca marina; whence it 


has been erroneouſly confounded by ſome with the ma- | 


Nati. 


It has two large prominent and crooked tuſks in the up- | 


per jaw, which are as fine as ivory, and are uſed by ar- 
tificers for the ſame purpoſes ; and four grinders on both 
ides above and below, but no cutting teeth; the teeth 
aye been ſometimes found of the weight of twenty 
pounds each: it brings forth uſually but one young at a 
time, never more than two. It is a very ſtrong and vigor- 
ous animal, and difficultly taken; when it is caught, it is 
2 at land, ſeldom at ſea, See Tab. III. Cnadru peds, 
375 | | | 
Vorſtius, who met with a young one of this creature, has 
very accurately deſcribed it; whence we have the beſt 
eſeription extant of the nature of the animal. This 
young one was of the ſize of a large dog, and in ſhape 
much reſembled the phoca, or ſea-calf. Its head was 


* 


e 


round; its eyes large, and like thoſe of an ox; its noſ- 


trils depreſſed and wide, 


8 as the creature pleaſed; it had apertures on the 
lide 


s of the head for ears; its mouth opened round, and 
not very large ; and on the upper lip it had a fort of 
whiſkers, compoſed of thick cartilaginous briſtles ; the 
wer jaw was of a trigonal form; the tongue ſhort and | 
Tick, and the mouth well furniſhed with broad and flatted 
teeth; its fore-feet, as well as the hinder ones, Were 
Very broad; and the hinder extremity of its body very 


much reſembled tha F 
E 


e fore feet were directed forwards, the others 


and opening, and drawing to- 


Vor. III. N. 233. 


turned backward; the toes were five on each foot, and | 


M O R 
theſe were Joined 


by a membrane, which was remarkably 
thick ; the hinder feet had claws, the fore-ones had not 3 
and the creature had no tail, and crept rather than walked 
on the hinder parts : its ſkin was thick and tough, and 
covered with a few ſhort grey hairs: it made a noiſe lice 
the grunting of a hog, - | | 
'Theſe animals inhabit the coaſt of Spitzbergen, Nova 
Zembla, Hudſon's Bay, and the Gulph of St. Laurence, 
and the icy fea, as far as Cape Tſchuktſchi: they are 
gregarious ; in ſome places appear in herds of hundreds ; . 
are thy animals, -and avoid places that are much haunted 
by mankind. The method of killing them on the Mag- 
dalene iſles is ſaid to be as follows: the hunters watch 
their landing, and as ſoon as they find a ſufficient num 
ber for what they call a ct, go on ſhore, each armed 
with a ſpear, ſharp on one fide like a knife, with which 
they cut their throats ; taking care not to ſtand in the 
way of thoſe which attempt to get again to ſea, which 
they do with * agility, by tumbling headlong : for 
they would cruſh any body to death by their vaſt weight. 
They are killed for the ſake of their oil, one walrus pro- 
ducing about half a tun, The knowledge of this chace 
is of great antiquity : Octher, the Norwegian, about the 
year 890, made a report of it to king Alfred, having, as 
he ſays, made the voyage beyond Norway, for the con- 
venience of fiſhing for horſe-whales, which have in their 
teeth bones of great value, of which he brought ſome at 
his return to the king, Pennant, = 
MORSELLI, or Moxsur1, are denominations given to 
thoſe forms of medicine intended to be facked in the 
mouth, as a /ozenge; the word ſignifying a little mouthful. 
MORSUS diaboli, devils bit, a plant of the ſcabious kind, 
which ſeems to have a fringe around the bottom of its root; 
_ Otherwiſe called ſucciſa. See Scanrous. SL 
It has its denomination from its roots, which appear as 
if bitten off at the bottom ; which ſuperſtitious people 
attributed to the devil, as done out of envy, left we ſhould 
have too much of ſo ſalutary a root, It was formerly _ 
looked on as a good alexipharmic : but is now much 
out of uſe, J pn dang mhyoes 7. | 
From a likeneſs to this plant, the edge or ſelvedge of the 
tubz Fallopianæ has obtained the ſame appellation. | 
Morsus canis rabidi. See HYDROPHOBIA, N | 
MoRsus rune. See HypRocHarRis 
Moksus vipere. See VIE K. | . 
MORT @ancefire, in Law, See A8$1zE of mort d an- 
ceſtre. | TROLL i Too he 
MorT, among the fiſhermen of ſome parts of England, a 
name given to the 8ALMON while in its third year's 
rowth. | | FJ | | 
MORTALITY, a term ſrequently uſed to ſignify a conta- 
gious diſeaſe, which deſtroys great numbers of either 
men, or beaſts, bY | 
MorTALiTYy, hills of, are accounts or regiſters ſpecifying 
the numbers born, married, and buried in any parith, 
town, or diſtrict, In general, they contain only theſe 
numbers; and, even when thus limited, are of great uſe, 
buy ſhewing the degrees of healthineſs and prolifickneſs, 
and the progreſs of population in the places where they 
are kept. It is therefore much to be wiſhed, that ſuch _ 
accounts had been always correctly kept in every king- 
dom, and regularly publiſhed at the end of every year. 
We ſhould then have had under our inſpection the com- 
parative ſtrength of eyery kingdom, as far as it depends on 
the number of inhabitants, and its increaſe or decreaſe at 
different periods. 3 
But ſuch accounts are rendered more uſeful, when they 
include the ages of the dead, and the diſtempers of 
which they have died. In this caſe they convey ſome of 
the moſt important inſtruction, by furnithing us with the 
means of aſcertaining the law which governs the waſte 
of human life, the values of annuities dependent on the 
continuance of any lives, or any ſurvivorſhip between 
them, and the favourableneſs or unfavourableneſs of dif- 
ferent ſituations to the duration of human life. There 
are but few regiſters of this kind; nor has this ſubject, 
though ſo intereſting to mankind, ever engaged much 
attention till lately. The firſt bills containing the ages 
of the dead were thoſe for the town of Breſlaw in Sileſia. 
It is well known what uſe has been made of theſe by Dr. 
Halley, and after him by De Moivre. A table of the 
probabilities of the duration of human life at every age, 
deduced from them by Dr. Halley, has been publiſhed in 
the Philoſophical Tranſattions (ſee the Abridgement, vol. 
iii. p. 669.) and has been inſerted under the article LIE E- 
Annuities in this work; and this is the firſt table of this 
ſort that has been ever publiſhed, Since the publication 
of this table, ſimilar bills have been eſtabliſhed in a few 
towns of this kingdom ; and particularly in London (in 
the year 1728), and at Northampton, in 1735. 
Two improvements of thele regiſters have been propoſed ; 
the firſt is, that the * that die in every period 
| N e. 
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of life ſhould be ſpecified in them, under the denomina- | 
tions of boys, married men, widoweF, and bachelors 3 
and of girls married women, widows, and virgins. The 
ſecond is, that they ſhould ſpecify the numbers of both 
ſexes dying of every diſtemper in every month, and at 
Ten See the end of the fourth eſſay in Dr. Price's 
I'reckiſè on Reverſionary Payments. Regiſters of mor- 
tality thus improved, when compared with records of 
the ſeaſons, and with the circumſtances that diſcriminate 
different ſituations, might contribute greatly to the in- 
creaſe of medical knowledge; and they would afford the 
neceſſary data for determining the A ence between the 
duration of human life among males and females; for 
ſuch a difference there certainly is, much in favour of fe- 
males, as will appear from the following facts: in addi- 
tion to thoſe which have been already recited under the 
3 MARRIAGE, which the reader is deſired to con- 
ſult. 5 | 
At Northampton, though more males are born than fe- 
males, and nearly the fame number die; yet the number 
of living females appeared, by an account taken in 1746, 
to be greater than the number of males, in the propor- 
tion of 2301 to 1770, or 39 to 30. | 5 
At Berlin it appeared, from an accurate account which 
was taken of the inhabitants in 1747, that the number 
of female citizens exceed the number of male citizens | 

in the proportion of 459 to 391. And yet out of this | 
ſmaller number of males, more had died for twenty years 
preceding 1751, in the proportion of 19 to 17. 

At Edinburgh, in 1743, the number of females was to 
the number of males, as 4 to 3. 
of Edinburgh, p. 220.) But the females that died an- 
nually from 1749 to 1758, were to the males in no high- 
er proportion than 3+ to 3. 7 | 
He that will take the pains to examine the accounts of 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. vii. part iv. p. 46, &c. referred to 
under MARRIAGE, will. find, that though in the towns 

there enumerated, the proportion of males and females 
born is no higher than 19 to 18, yet the proportion of | 


— — 


boys and girls that die is 8 to 7; and that, in particular, | 
the /till-born and chryſom males are to the ſtill-born and 


chryſom females as 3 to 2. See MARRTIACGE. 8 
In thirty-nine-pariſhes of the diſtrict of Vaud in Swit- | 
zerland, the number of males that died during ten years 
before 1766, was 8170: of females 8167; of whom the 
numbers that died under one year of age were 1817 
males, and 1305 females; and under ten years of age 
3099 males, and 2598 females. In the beginning of lite, 
therefore, and before any emigrations can take place, the 
Tate of mortality among males appears to be greater than 
among females. And this is rendered yet more certain 
by the following accounts. At Vevey, in the diſtrict of 
Vaud, juſt mentioned, there died in the courſe of twenty 
years, ended at 1764, in the firſt month after birth of 
males 135 to 89 females ; and in the firſt year 225 to 
102. 
by Suſmilch, in his Gottliche Ordnung, vol. ii. p. 317. 


that in Berlin 203 males die in the firſt month, and but | 


368 females ; and in the firſt year, 489 to 395, and alſo, 

from a table of Struyck's, that in Holland 396 males die in 
the firſt year to 3ob females, 1 

The authorities for the facts here mentioned, and much 

more on this ſubject, may be found in the fourth eſſa 

Dr. Price's Treatiſe on Reverſionary Payments, — 

the ſupplement, at the end of that treatiſe. 

We ſhall here only add the following 

a memoir of Mr. Wargentin's, publt 


at Stockholm, printed in Paris in 1772. 


In all Sweden for nine years, ended in 1763, the propor- 
tion of females to males that died out of a given number 


living, was 
Under the age of one year 


From 1 to 3 years of age — 1000 1022 
3 ee 1042 
5 10 — —— 7 
10 15 — — 1080 
15 20 — — 2097 
20 25 — — 1283 
25 30 — — 1161 
30 35 dee ——.— 993 
35 40 778 — 1159 
40 45 en ene arg 1115 
45 50 mo. — 1340 
50 55 OY ene, 1339 
55 60 — — 1292 
60 65 — — 1115 
65 70 — — 1080 
70 80 — — 1022 
80 9 — — 1046 
Above 90 — — 10 


1000 to 1099 


Jo the ſame effect, it appears from a table given 


ö 


in 
in 
table, taken from 


iſhed in the collec- | 
tion of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 


_ probabilities of the duration of human life in a t 
(See Maitland's Hiſtory | e in a town or 


In every place which juſt ſupports itſelf in the number 


| for example, dying every year, at all ages, from the be- 
: ginning to the utmoſt extremity of life, muſt in ſuch a 


_ Regiſters of mortality on the improved plan before men- 


tioned, were eſtabliſhed in 1772 at Cheſter, 
1773 at Warrington in Lancaſhire; and they 
prehenſive and correct, that there is reaſon to 
will afford much inſtruction on the ſubject of 
57 and the values of lives. | 

ut the country moſt diſtinguiſhed in this reſpec ; 
den ; for in that kingdom * accounts are e 
births, marriages, and burials, and of the numbers of 
both ſexes that die at all ages in every town and diſtrict: 
and alſo, at the end of every period of five years, of the 
numbers living at every age; and at Stockholm 4 ſociet 
is eſtabliſhed, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſuperintend and re. 
gulate the enumerations, and to collect from the different 
parts of the kingdom the regiſters, in order to digeſt 
them into tables of obſervation. Theſe regulations were 
begun in Sweden in 1755; and tables, containing the 
reſult of them from 1755 to 1763, have been publiſhed 
in Mr. Wargentin's memoir juſt referred to, and the 
moſt materia] parts of them may be found in an eſſay by 
Dr. Price on the Difference between the Duration of 
Human Life in "Town and in Country Pariſhes, printed 
in the ſixty- fifth volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
part 11. | | | 
In the fourth eſſay in Dr. Price's Treatiſe on Reverſionary 
Payments and Life-Annuities, the following account is 
given of the principles on which tables of obſervation 
are formed from regiſters of mortality; and of the pro- 
per method of forming them, ſo as to render them juſt 
repreſentations of the number of inhabitants, ard the 


and alſo in 
are ſo Com- 
expect they 
human Mor < 


country. . | 


of its inhabitants, without any recruits from other places 
or where, for a courſe of years, there has been no in- 

creaſe or decreaſe, the number of perſons d ing every 
year at any particular age, and above it, muſt be equal 
to the number of the living at that age. The number, 


ituation, be juſt equal to the whole number horn every 
year. And for the ſame reaſon, the number dying every 
year at one year of age and upwards ; at two years of age 
and upwards ; at three and upwards, and ſo on, muſt be 
equal to the numbers that attain to thoſe ages every year; 
or, which is the ſame to the numbers of the living at 
thoſe ages. It is obvious that unleſs this happens, the 
number. of. inhabitants cannot remain the ſame. If the 
former number is greater than the latter, the inhabitants 
muſt decreaſe; if leſs, they muſt increaſe. From this ob- 
ſervation it follows, that in a town or country, where 

there is no increaſe or decreaſe, bills of Mortality which 

give the ages at which all die, will ſnew the exact num- 
ber of inhabitants; and alſo the exact law, according to 
which human life waſtes in that town or country. 

In order to find the number of inhabitants ; the mean 
numbers dying annually, at every particular age and up- 
wards, muſt be taken as given by the bills, and placed 
under one another in the order of the ſecond column of 
the following tables. Theſe numbers will, it has ap- 
peared, be the numbers of the living at 1, 2, 3, Kc. 
Te of age; and conſequently, the ſum, diminiſhed 
by half the number born annually, will be the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants. | 
This ſubtraction is neceſſary for the following reaſon. In 
a table formed in the manner here directed, it is ſup- 
poſed, that the numbers in the ſecond column are all 
living together at the beginning of every year. Thus: 
the number in the ſecond column oppoſite to © in the fir/7 
column, the table ſuppoſes to be all juſt born together on 
the firſt day of the year. The number, likewiſe, oppo- 
ſite to 1, it ſuppoſes to attain to one year of age juſt at 
the ſame time that the former number is born. And the 
like is true of every number in the ſecond column. Dur- 
ing the courſe of the year, as many will die at all ages as 
were born at the beginning of the year; and, conſe- 
quently,” there will be an exceſs of the number alive at the 
beginning of the year, above the number alive at the end 
of the year, equal to the whole number of the annual births; 
and the true number conſtantly alive together, is the arith- 
metical mean between theſe two numbers; or, agreeably 
to the rule here given, the ſum of the numbers in the {c- 
cond column of the table, leſſened by half the number of 
annual births. | 
In ſuch a ſeries of numbers, the exceſs of each number 
above that which immediately follows it, will be the 
number dying every year, out of the particular number 
alive at the beginning of the year ; and theſe exceſſes {ct 
down regularly as in the third column of the table to 
which we have referred, will ſhew the different rates àt 
which human life waſtes through all its different periods, 
and the different probabilities of life at all par ticular 


ages, 
8 8 It 
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It muſt be remembered, that what has been now ſaid 
goes on the ſuppoſition, that the place whoſe bills of mor- 
zality are given, ſupports itſelf by procreation only,” in 
the number of its inhabitants. In towns this very ſel- 
dom happens, on account of the luxury and debauchery 
which generally prevail. in them. They are, therefore, 
commonly kept up by a conſtant acceſſion of ſtrangers, 
who remove to them from country pariſhes and villages. 
In theſe circumſtances, in order to find the true number 
of inhabitants, and probabilities of life, from bills of or- 
tality containing an account of the ages at which all die; 


it is neceſſary, that: the proportion of the annual births to 


the annual ſettlers ſhould be known, and alſo the period 
of life at which the latter remove. Both theſe particulars 
may be diſcovered in the following method, | 

If for a courſe of years there has been no ſenſible in- 
creaſe or decreaſe in a place, the number of annual ſet- 
tlers will be equal to the excels of the annual burials 
above the annual births. If there is an increaſe, it will 
be greater than this excels. If there is: a decreaſe, it will 
be leſs. ; | Ws 

| ri of life at which theſe ſettlers remove, will 
appear in the bills by an increaſe in the number of deaths 
at that period and beyond it. Thus, in the London bills, 
the number of deaths, between 20 and 3o, is generally 
above double; and between 30 and 40, near triple the 
number of deaths between 10 and 20; and the true ac- 
count of this is, that from the age of 18 or 20, to 35 
or 40, there is an afflux of people every year to London 
from the country, which occaſions a great increaſe in the 
number of inhabitants of theſe ages ; and, confequently, 
raiſes the deaths for all ages above 20, conſiderably above 
their due proportion, when compared with the number 
of deaths before 20. This is obſervable in all the bills of 
mortality for towns with which we are acquainted, not 


excepting even the Breſlaw bills. Dr. Halley takes no-| 


tice, that theſe bills gave the number of deaths, between 
10 and 20, too ſmall. This he conſidered as an irregu- 
larity in them, owing to chance; and, therefore, in form- 
ing his table of obſervations, he took the liberty ſo far 
to correct it, as to render the proportion of thoſe who 
die to the living in this diviſion of life, nearly the fame 


with the proportion which, he ſays, he had been in-“ 


_ formed die annually of the young lads in Chriſt-Church 
hoſpital. But the truth is, that this irregularity in the bills 
was derived from the cauſe we have juſt aligned. During 
the five years for which the Breſlaw bills are given by Dr. 
Halley, the births did, indeed, a little exceed the bu- 


rials; but it appears, that this was the effect of ſome pe- 


culiar cauſes that happened to operate juſt at that time ; 
for, during a complete century, from 1633 to 1734, the 
annual medium of births was 1089 (fee Dr. Short's Com- 


parative Hiſtory, p. 63.) and of burials 1256. This town, | 


therefore muſt have been all along kept up by a num- 
ber of yearly recruits from other places, equal to about a 
ſeventh part of the yearly births. EO | 
It appears from the account in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions (Abridgement, vol. vii. N* 380. p. 46, &c,) that 
from 1717 to 1725, the annual medium of births at Breſlaw 
was 1252, of burials 1507; and alſo, that much the 
greateſt part of the births died under ten years of age. 
rom a table in Suſmilch's Works, vol. i. p. 38. it ap- 
pears, that, in reality, the greater part of all that die in this 
town are children under hve years of age. _ 
What has been now obſerved, concerning the period of 
life at which people remove from the country to ſettle ih 
towns, would appear ſufficiently probable, were there no 
ſuch evidence for it as has been mentioned; for it might 
be well reckoned, that theſe people in general muſt be 
ſingle perſons in the beginning of mature life, who, not 
mon yet obtained NE in the places where they 
were born, migrate to towns in queſt of employments. 
Having — — theſe obſervations, it will be proper 
next to endeavour to explain diſtinctly the effect which 
theſe acceſſions to towns muſt have on tables of obſerva- 


OY 


tion formed from their bills of mortality. This is a ſub- | 


ject proper to be inſiſted on, becauſe miſtakes have been 
committed about it; and becauſe alſo the diſcuſſion of it 
is neceſſary to ſhew, how near to truth the values of lives 
come as deduced from ſuch tables. 

[he following general rule may be given: on this ſubject. 
f a place has, for a courſe of years, been maintained in 
4 ſtate nearly ſtationary, as to number of inhabitants, - 
recruits coming in every year, to prevent the decreaſe 
that would ariſe from the exceſs of the burials above the 
births 3 2 table formed on the principle, That the num- 
7 ber dying annually, after every particular age, is equal 
to the number living at that age,” will give the num- 
ber of inhabitants, and the probabilities of life, too great, 
for all ages preceding that at which the recruits ceaſe ; 
and after this it will give them right, If the acceſſions 


are lo great, as to cauſe an increaſe in the place, ſuch 


MOR 


a table will give the number of inhabitants, and the pro- 
babilities of life, too /itt/e,' after the age at which the ac- 
ceſſions ceaſe : and too great, if there is a decreaſe. Be- 
Fore that age it will in both caſes give them too great; but 
moſt conſiderably ſo in the former caſe, or when there is 
an increaſe, | 


Agreeably to theſe obſervations, if a place increaſes, not 


in conſequence of acceſſions from other places, but of a 


conſtant exceſs of the births above the deaths ; a table 


conſtructed on the principle that has been mentioned, 


will give the probabilities of life too low through the 
whole extent of life; becauſe, in ſuch circumſtances, the 
number of deaths in the l ſtages of life, muſt be too 
great, in compariſon of the number of deaths in the /a:- 
ter ſtages ; and more or leſs ſo, as the /ncrea/e is more or 
leſs rapid. The contrary, in all reſpects, takes place 
where there is a decreaſe, ariſing from the exceſs of the 
deaths above the births. | | 

For example. Let us ſuppoſe, that 244 of thoſe born in 
a town, attain annually to 20 years of age; and that 250 
more, all likewiſe twenty years of age, come into it an- 
nually from other places; in conſequence of which, it 
has, for a courſe of years, been juſt maintained in the 


number of its inhabitants, without any ſenſible increaſe 


or decreaſe. In theſe circumſtances, the number of the 


living in the town of the age of 20. will be always 244 
natives and 250 ſettlers, or 494 in all; and, fince theſe 


are ſuppoſed all to die in the town, and no more recruits 
are ſuppoſed to come in, 494 will be likewiſe the num- 


ber dying annually at 20 and upwards. In the ſame 
manner it will appear, on theſe ſuppoſitions, that the 
number of the living, at every age, ſubſequent to 20, 


will be equal to the number dying annually at that age 
and above it; and, conſequently, that the number of in- 
habitants and the decrements of life, for every ſuch age, 
will be given exactly by the table. But for all ages be- 


fore 20, they will be given much too great. For let 280 


of all born in the town, reach 10; in this caſe, 280 will 
be the true number of the living in the town at the age 


of 10; and therecruits not coming in till 20, the num 
ber given by the bills, as dying between 10 and 20, will 


be the true number dying annually of the living in this 


diviſion of life. Let this number be 36; and it will fol- 


low, that the table ought to make the numbers of the 
living at the ages between 10 and 20, a ſeries of de- 
creaſing means between 280 and (280 diminiſhed by 36, 
or) 244. But in forming the table on the principle juſt 
mentioned, 2.59 (the number above 20 dying annually in 
the town who were not born in it) will be added to each 
number in this ſerics ; and, therefore, the table will give 
the numbers of the living, and the probabilities of life in 


this diviſion of life, almoſt twice as great as they really 


are. This obſervation, it is manifeſt, may be applied to 
all the ages under 20. 55 


It is neceſſary to add, that ſuch a table will give the num- 


ber of inhabitants, and the probabilities of liſe equally 


wrong before 20, whether the recruits all come in at 20, 
agreeable to the ſuppoſition juſt made, or only Begin then 
to come in. In this laſt caſe, the table will give the 
number of inhabitants, and probabilities of life, too great 
throughout the whole extent of life, if the recruits come 


in at all ages above 20. But if they ceaſe at any parti- | 


cular age, it will give them right only from that age; 


and before, it will err all along on the fide of exceſs ; 
but leſs conſiderably between 20 and that age, than be- 


fore 20, For example: if, of the 250 ſuppoſed to come 
in at 20, only 150 then come in, and the reſt at 30; the 
number of the living will be given 100 too high, at every 
age between 20 and 30; but, as juſt ſhewn, they will 
be given 250 too high at every age before 20. In gene- 


Tal, therefore, the number of the living at any particular 
age, mufl be given by the ſuppoſed table, as many too 


great as there are annual ſettlers after that age ; and, it 
theſe ſettlers come in at all ages indiſcriminately, during 
any certain interval of life, the number of inhabitants 
and the probabilities of life will be contiually growing 
leſs and leſs wrong, the nearer any age is to the end of 
that interval. "Theſe obſervations prove, that tables of 
obſervation, formed in the common way, from bills of 
mortality, for places where there is an exceſs of the bari- 
als above the births, muſt be erroneous, for a great part 
of the duration of life, in proportion to the degree of 
that exceſs. They ſhew likewiſe at what parts of life the 
errors in ſuch tables are moſt conſiderable, and how they 


may be in a great meaſure corrected. 


All this ſhall be exemplified in the particular caſe of 
London. oe 

The number of deaths between the ages of 10 and 20, is 
always ſo ſmall in the London bills, that it ſeems certain 
few recruits come to London under 20; or, at leaſt, not 
ſo many as before this age are ſent out for education to 
{ſchools and univerſities. After 20, great numbers come 
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Ih till 30, and ſome, perhaps, till 40 or 50. But at every 


therefore, being formed on the principle already men- 


The firſt of the following tables is formed in the manner 


the expeRation of a child juſt born, is 254; and the inha- 


appeared, that the numbers in the ſecond column, being 
| Wren on the ſuppoſition, that all thoſe who die in Lon- 


alſo that the number of inhabitants in London muſt be 


common tables, therefore, of London obſervations un- | 


ing at the given age.” 


If, therefore, the number of annual ſettlers in a town at | 
every age could be aſcertained, a perfect table of obſer- 
vations might be formed for that town, from bills of | 


ſettlers, or emigrants from other places, and not natives : 


enter after this age. In forming, therefore, a table for | 


age. And if, at 20, and every age above 1t, this deduc- | 
tion is omitted, and the number o 


It is evident, will be the fame with the table laſt deſcribed 
at all ages above 20, and different from it only under 20. 


| been increaſing. This excels, therefore, agreeably to the 
foregoing obſervations, was then greater than the num- 


MOR 


age after 50, it is probable that more retire from London 
than come to it. The London tables of obſervation, 


tioned, cannot give the probabilities of life 3 * till 40. 
Between 30 and 40 they muſt be a little too high ; but 
more ſo between 20 and 30; and moſt of all ſo before 20. 
It follows alſo, that theſe tables muſt give the number of 
inhabitants in London much too great. 


bi. AM — 3 — 


here explained, from the London bills for ten years, from 
7 59 to 1768; and adapted to a 1000 born as a rad. 

he ſum of the numbers in the ſecond column; dimi- 
niſhed by half the number born, 25,757- According 
to this table, then, for every 1000 deaths in London. 
there are 251 as many inhabitants; or, in other words, 


* — * * — 


bitants are to the annual burials as 254 to x. But it has 


— —— — — — 


on, were born there, muſt be too great; and we have 


from hence a demonſtration, that the probabilities of life | 


are given in the common tables, of London obſervations; j 


too high, for at leaſt, the firſt 30 years of life; and 


leſs than 253, multiplied by the annual burials. The 
doubtedly need correction, as Mr. Simpſon ſuggeſted, | 


and in ſome meaſure performed; though too imperfectly, | 
and without going upon any fixed principles, or ſhewing 
particularly, how tables of obſervation ought to be formed, 


— 


and how far in different circumſtances, and at different 


ages, they are to be depended on. The way of doing 
this, and, in general, the right method of forming ge- 


ar. on — 


nuine tables of obſervation for towns, may be learnt from | 


the following rule. | | 

« From the ſum of all that die annually, after any given 
tc age, ſubtract the number of annual ſettlers after that 
© age; and the remainder will be the number of the liv- 


* 


This rule can want no explication or proof, after what 
has been already ſaid. | 


mortality, containing an account of the ages at which all 
die in it. But no more can be learnt in this inſtance, 
from any bills, than the whole number of annual /ettler's, 
and the general diviſion of life in which they enter. 
This, however, may be ſufficient to enable us to form 
tables that ſhall be tolerably exact. For inſtance ; ſup- 
poſe the annual deaths in a town which has not increaſed | 
or decreaſed, to have been for many years in the pro- 
portion of 4 to 3, to the annual births, It will hence 
follow, that 4 of the perſons who die in ſuch a town, are | 


— — — 


—_— 


and the ſudden increaſe in the deaths after 20, will alfo 
ſhew, agreeably to what was before obſerved, that they 


ſuch a town, a quarter of all that die at all ages through- 
out the whole extent of life, muſt be deducted from the 


ſum of all that die after every given age before 20; and | 


the remainder will be the true number living at that given 


the living at every ſuch 
age is taken the ſame with the ſum of all that die after it, 
the reſult will be (ſuppoſing t of the ſettlers to come | 
in before 30, and a! before 40) a table exact till 20; 
too high between 20 and 30; but nearly right for ſome 

ears before 40; and after 40 exact again. Such a table, 


It is evident alſo that, on account of its giving the pro- 
babilities of life too great for ſome years after 20, the 
number of inhabitants deduced from it may be depended 
on as ſomewhat greater than the truth; and more or lets 
ſo; as the annual recruits enter in general later or ſooner 
after 20. 


Let us now conſider. what the reſult of thefe remarks will! 


be, when applied particularly to the Lordon bills. 

It muſt be here firſt obſerved, that, at leaſt one quarter 
of all that die in London, are ſupplies or ſettlers from the 
country, and not natives. The medium of annual bu- 
rials from ten years, from 1759 to 1768, was 22,956; of | 
births, 15,10. The excels is 7240, or near a third of | 
the burials, The ſame exceſs, during ten years, before 
1750, was 10,500, or near ha, the burials: London 
was then decreaſing. For the laſt 12 or 15 years, it has 


ber of annual ſettlers, and it is now leſs. It is, however, 


here ſuppoſed, that the number of annual ſettlers is now | 


2 \ 


no more than 2 quarter of the annual buriate. in 

to allow for ard Flap in the births e 
and alſo in order to be more ſure of obtaining reſults & 4 
27 not exeeecd the truth. DET: 

every thouſand then who die in London, on 

natives; and 250 are recruits, who comie to 1 2 
or 20 years of age; and, conſequently in order to ob- 
tain from the bills a more correct table than the firſt of 
the following tables, 250 muſt be ſubtracted from ever 

one of the numbers in the ſecond column till 20: 2 
the numbers in the third column muſt be kept the Rae 

the bills always giving theſe right. After 20, the tay” 
is to be continued unaltered; and the reſult will be K 
table which will give the numbers of the living at 41 
ages in London much nearer the truth, but ſtil ſome- 
what too gh. Such is the ſecond of the following ta- 
bles. The ſum of all the numbers in the ſecond column 
of this table, diminiſhed by 500, is 20,750. For every 
1000 deaths, therefore, in London, there are, bold. 
ing to this table, 20,759 living perſons in it; and for ever 

ſingle death, 203 inhabitants. It was before ſhewn that 
the number of inhabitants in London could not be ſo 
great as 25 times 2 of the deaths. It now appears (ſince 
the numbers in the ſecond column of this table are tog 
high) that the number of inhabitants in London cannot 
be ſo great as even 20 times 4 the deaths. And this is 
a concluſion which every one, who will beſtow due at- 
tention on what has been ſaid, will find himſelf forced 
to receive. It will not be amiſs, however, to confirm ir 
by the following fact, the knowledge of which is de- 
rived from the particular enquiry and information of Mr. 
Harris, the late ingenious maſter of the Royal Mathe- 
matical School in Chriſt-Church hoſpital. The averace 
of lads in this ſchool has, for thirty years paſt, been 
831. They are admitted at all ages between ſeven and 
eleven ; and few ſtay beyond ſixteen: they are, there- 
fore, in general, lads between the ages of eight and ſix- 
teen, They have better accommodations than it can be 
ſuppoſed children commonly have; and about three hun- 
dred of them have the particular advantage of being edu- 
cated in the country. In ſuch wy a it may be 
well reckoned, that the proportion of children dying an- 


nually, muſt be leſs than the general proportion of chil- 


dren dying annually at the ſame ages in London. The 
fact is, that for the laſt thirty years, 114 have died an- 
nually, or one in 70. | = | 

According to Table II. one in 73 dies between 10 and 
20, and one in 70 between 8 and 16. That table, there- 


fore, probably gives the decrements of life in London, 


at theſe ages, too little, and the numbers of the living 
too great: and, if this is true of theſe ages, it muſt be 
true of all other ages under 20; and it follows demon- 
ſtrably, in conformity to what was before ſhewn, that 


more people fettle in London after 20, than the £ above 


ſuppoſed; and that from 20 to at leaſt 30 or 35, the num- 
bers of the living are given too great, in proportion to 
the decrementts of life. | | | 


In this tabte the numbers in the ſecond column are dou- 


bled at 20, agreeably to what really happens in London; 
and the fum of the numbers in this column diminiſhed by 
half the whole number of deaths, gives the expeation 
of life, not of a child juſt born, as in other tables, but 
of all the inhabitants of London at the time they enter 
it, whether that be at birth, or at 20 years of age. The 
expeflations, therefore, and the values of London lives 
under 20, cannot be calculated from this table. But it 
may be very eaſily fitted for this purpoſe, by finding the 
number of births which, according to the given decre- 
ments of life, will leave 499 alive at 20; ant then adapt- 
ing the intermediate numbers in ſuch a manner, to this 


radix, as to preſerve all along the number of the living, 


in the fame proportion to the numbers of the dead. This 
is done in the third of the following tables ; and this 
table may be recommended as better adapted to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of London than any other table. The values 
of lives, however, deduced from it, are in general nearly 
the ſame with thoſe deduced by Mr. Simpſon from the 
London bills, as they ſtood forty years ago: the man 
difference is, that = 52, and in old age, this table 


om them fomewhat lower than Mr. Simpſon's table. 


or the method of applying theſe obſervations in deter- 
mining the number of inhabitants in London, &c. {© 
EXPECTATION of * 5 
Under the article ExrECTATIox, an account has been 
given of the difference between the rate of human n 
tality in great towns and in country pariſhes and villages- 
The fourth and fifth of the following tables, compared 
with the two laſt; will give a more diſtinct and full view 
of this difference. | 


TABLE 


TABLE I. | 
Shewing the Probabilities of Life in London, 6n the ſup- 
ofition that all who die in London were born there. 
Formed from the Bills, for 10 years, from 1759 to 1768. 


-—TPerſons | 


| r. of A [Perſons Decr. Perſons Decr. 
Ages | living- 571% ; 7 55 living TH ages living | Life. 
o | 002 | 249 || 31 | 404 9 || 62 | 132 | 7 
1 | 760 | 99 32 | 395 9 || 63] 725 | 7 
2 | 661] 42 || 33 | 386 9 |. 04 | 119-17 
z| 619] 29 || 34 | 377 9 || 65 | 111 | 7 
a4Þ- $9143 35 | 368 9 || 66 | 104 | 7 
51 569] mn [361359 | 9 [67] 97 7 
6 | 558 | 10 |} 37 | 350 9 || 68] go 7 
7 | $48 7 \| 39 | 341 9 || 69] 83 7 
8 | at} 6 [39 332 | to 70 76 | 6 
33 5 179 322 io 71 70 6 
io | 530 4 41 | 312 10 72 | 64 | 6' 
11 526 4 || 42 302 | 10 [73 58 | 5 
121 $522 4 || 43 | 292 10 24 33 
1.34] $3843 44 (292-110. 75 1-48 1-5 
14 | $15 3 45 1.97 10 76 43 5 
1 4. $4 3 |j 49 | 262 „„ 
18] 509 3 || 47 ] 252 10 78 33 | 4 
17 | 506 3 | 48 ] 242 9 [| 79] 29 4 
| $03] 4.349191 . 3.- 
19 | 499 E 81 22 3 
4% | 71] 57-4 215}: 9 1 
21 | 487 8. j]-caj 206]. $8 1 $341 16-4] q 
2 79 8 53198 8 84 134 
23 477 | 8 [54 190 7 83 112 
24 463 8 55 1833 7 860 9 „ 
25 455 8 56176 7 ie 
26 | 447 8 || 57 | 169 „ 
27 49 8 58162 2 8 1 
ie een, e 
20 422 9 60 | 147 | 8 | 
P1413 9 lf 61 1 139 ; | 


T AI . 


She wing the true Probabilities of Life in London till the 


the age of 19. 


e Ferfons Decr. of Pertons Decr. of | 
[Ages ling. Liſe Sa living. | Life. | 
0 | 750 | 240 12272 4 
1510 99 13268 | 3 
e 14 266 3 

3369 29 1 262 3 
4 | 340 21 16 | 259 3 
5-309; ens 
6 | 308 wo | 18] 253 | 4 
71293 | 7 | 19 | 249 | 
8] 291 6 | 20 | 494 
9285 s 6621487 
10 | 280 4 || &C.| &C, 
t 296 -{---4 4 


The numbers in the ſecond column to be continued as in 
the laſt table. ES | 


TARLE I. 


Shewing the true Probabilities of Life in London for all Ages, 
Formed from the Bills for 10 years, from 1759 to 1768. 


Perſons [Decr, of | Perſons] Decr. ons jDecr.| 
Agee living. | Life. Ages _ kite, ages aan Life. 
0115181486 | 31 | 404 | g 62 132 | 7 
. TI | 1032 | 200 32 | 395 9 03 | 125 7 
2 832 | 85 || 33 | 386 9 64118 7 
31:91 $0 3341397 1:9 £$51417 1] 7 

4] 638 | 42 || 35 | 368 9 || 66 | 104 | 7 
81 £46] 23 [361359 | o [67 | 97 (7 
3 20 || 37 | 350 9 | 68] 90 | 7 
31 993] 14 || 38] 341 9 || 69] 83 7 
| 5389 | 12 39 | 332- 10 70 76 6 
94 577 | 10 || 4o | 322 10 | 2334-70-16 
1 567 9 | 41 32-10 [72 1 64.1.6 
6; $58. | 9 || 42 | 302 10 11-73 | 68] c 
3 349} 8 43292 10 74 53 [5 
10 54167 44282 10 7 |: 48:16 
4 534] 6 |as|272 | 1 76 43 5 
18 05d m , 1-38 | 5 
1 e | 252 | 10 "8 1 
nl 08 „„ 9 7% 29 | 4 
10 r 491 338 9 | 80] 25 | 3 
3 „„ 9 | 81] 22 | 3 
- oo 7 1 $0:4 215.4. ee $2] 19: | 2 
1 OF] 8 || 52 | 206 s [8x 1-26; | 3 
222 8 || 53 | 198 3 i $41. 13. |:2 
1 471 8 || 54 | 190 » 367 11 |; 
2 423 8 || 55 | 183 7 || 86 9 [2 
: 455 8 || 56 | 196 7 || 87 75 13 
% %% 8 / „% 7 8] 5 |: 
x 43910 8 | 58 | 162 ; 1 06] 4 x 
E 8 || 90 T3 
x. | 422 | 9 || 6o | 147 8 | 
=—— 4731 9 i| 6 | 139 7 


MOR 


TABLE IV. 


">. 


Shewing the Probabilities of Life in the Diſtrict of Vaud 
Switzerland, formed from the Regiſters of 43 Pariſhes, 


given by Mr. Muret, in the firſt Part of the Bern Me- 
moirs for the year 1766. 


| 


Ages] Living |Decr. || Aggs} Living Peer. Ages) Living | NGOs 
o ioo 189 31 | 558 | 5 1} 62 | 286 | 12 
1 811 46 32 | 553] 5 || 63] 274 | 12 9 
2 | 765 30 33 | 548 4 || 64 | 26212 3 
e e — 1 
„„ 295.5 Ts — 65 | 2514 b 
8 — 35 539 | 6] 66 | 236 | 16 1 
570 | 131 36 533 66722018 9 
6 688 | 11] 37 527 7 || 68 | 202 | 18 i: 
7 | 677 10 38 | 520 7 | 6g | 184 | 16 1 
8 667 8139| 513 7 — (ä — 1 
e — 716815 65 
neee 5 
10 653 5 41 50 6672 140 11 1 
11 648 5 42 494 6 T3 1 12 10 "A 
12 | 643 4/43 488 | „ 74 | 119 10 ik 
13] 639] 4/44 482 | 6 — wo Ti 
14 | 635 4|— — -5 | 109 | 11 E | 
r LA OO 779}. 075 5 FRI 
15 63r] 546 469 8 77 By | 14 1 
16 626 44 47 1 10 ler 75 
17 | 622 4 48 451/1079] 5812 1 
18618 41 49 | 44110(— — — 7 
19 | 614 4] —| ——=|——| | 46 10 +38 
20 | 610 41j--51 1. qz2:\ $$82| 29]. '«q 1 | 
21 606 4 $2. 1. gta | 883 2444 1 
22 | 602 5153 | 4<6| 984 20] 3 1 
23] 597 554 397 9 — gooey 3338 
HOSE ON) eng wn 3 BEBO 00 3 1300 
—  -_—_—_— 7 11]. 4 | 3 1 
25 387 5 56 3771387 11 5 
zo | 582 50 57 | 364 | 16 || 88 9 3:4 +. 
27 | 577 558 1348 | 17} 89] 7 2 
28 | 572 BO EI OE nec wanaparns cononra 
29 | 507 | 4 . e 7 1 
— — e 3t4 | 15 | = | 
30 1 63 1 F 66:4 299 ]-13. | 1 


1710 to 1759, as 


All the bills, from which this and the following tables 
are formed, give the numbers dune under 1 as well as 
under 2 years; and, in the numbers dying under 1, are 
included, in the country pariſh in Brandenburg, and at 
Berlin, all the ſtill-borns. All the bills alſo give the 
numbers dying in every period of five years. 


TABLE: V. 


| Shewing the Probabilities of Life in a country Pariſh in 
Brandenburg, formed from the Bills for 50 Years, from 
given by Mr. Suſmilch, in his Gott- 


liche Ordnung. 
age Living [Decr. | age | Living [Cecr.,| Age | Living Decr. | 
o | 10co | 225 31 | 482 | 5 | 62 | 260| 12 
1 775 | $7 32 | 477 5 63 248 | 12. 
2 | 718 | 31 33 | 472| 5 || 64 | 236 | 12. 
3: | „ 34-1 497 | 5 een re 
414 664 | 22] —— — 6 | 224 | 11 
— — — 3 | 462 | 6 | 66 | 213 fl 
5 | 642 20 36 | 456 | 6 | 67 | 202 | 12 
6 | 622 | 15 37 450 6 || 68 | 190 | 12 
43 4 67 12]| 38 | 444 | 6 || 69 178 | 12 
8 505 10 39 438 6— — 
9 | 585 8— — — 70 | 166 | 13 
— —1].40-|-:432 1 Sj 74-4. 133-4 18 
10 %% M44] 427} $:4-72-1--438-1-16.. 
11 | 570 6142". 422 1] 5-11-73 1 412-þ154 
i2 | 504 | 5 43 417 5 74 107 [ 14 | 
13 | 5590 $1] 44 | 412 | 6 Þ— — 
i SEEN — 93 | 13 
Ea | or | 6058} Bob nn 
„ 5 46 400 677 68 9. 
16 544] $1147 394 678 59 8 
1 5390 4148 | 388 | 711 79] $1} 7 
18 535 411.49: 37 — 
Lire 44 | 6 
——=—]—| 50] 3] 7 [#1] 38 | 6 
20 527 5651] 367 | 8 82 32 1:6 
21 | $22 5152 | 559 | B || $3 25 | 6] 
22 | 517 $1153] 351 | 81184] 21] 5 
23 $72.1 s| N ae Rat F— 
24: | 3% ——— 1 15 [4 
dd —|| 65 | 334 | 1o 86 C4544 
2F |. [$08 4458 | 324 | 16 || $7 1 
26 498 311 57 31410 | 88 8 
27 | 495 3/58] 304 | 11 89 4 
2 492 JJ 
29 489 30 — e hen 24 1 
— — | 60 | 282 | 11 || 91 2 1 
30 | 486 4l 61 | 271 | 11 I 92 E (A; 


TABLE 


— — . 


MOR 
TAB L. E. VI. 


Shewing the Probabilities of Life at Vienna, formed from 
the Bills for Eight Years, as given by Mr. Suſmilch, in 
his Gottliche Ordnung, p. 32. Tables. | 


Age. | Living Decr. i Age | Living Decr. || Age | Living Deer. 
© | 1495 [682 || 31 364 6 j] 62 | 129 6 | 
1 | 813 0% || 32 | 358 | 5 i163] 123] 7 
2 | 7c6 | 61 || 33 | 353] 664 | 116] 7 
34 045 {40 | 34 | 347] 7 FAT 
4 | 599 | 33 [|=>—=|——|—| 65 | 19] 8] 
— — — 135 34 866 er] 8 
5566 3038 332 867 93] 8 
6 5362037 324 868 837 
7| 516138] 316 969 74 7 
8 505 939 307 9 — pr 
19496 7— — — 7 715 6 
— — 30 298 8 [71 53 15 
10489 64 290 772 50 51 
111 483] 542 283 573 557 
12]. 478 | $11 43] 277] 0874] 51] 4Þ 
CS BS BOT GEE waow proamen cont 
144 467 | 6 [— — 7] 47-5 
Oe — 1,2648 76 421 5 
15 461 646 256 977 375 
16 455 747 247 978 325 
17448 648] 238 979] 27] 4 
18 442 649 2299 — 
19 436 | 6(— — — 0 23] 3 
3 — 5 e220 8 || 81 20 | 2 
20 430 5 [51 212 718219 4 
21] 425 552 2 783 10] 2 
22 420 5 || 53 198 | 784 14 | | 
23 415-40 4 r 7 
1241 40g | 6 (— — — 85 tz: | 2 | 
— — 55 | 184 8 || 86 10 2 
25 403 | 6 56 176 8 || 87 E234 
26 | 397 | 6] 57 | 168] 9 | 4 Ca 34 
27 | 391 | 7] 58 | 159] 7 || 89 +| 1 
28 381 5 $9 151 8 — — 
29 377 7 — „% 3 
a —|———\| 60 | 143 | 7 gr] --2 I 
20 | 470-1 61 611 136 1-2 [oeF tt x 


TABLE VI. 
Shewing the Probabilities of Life at | Berlin, formed from 
the bills for four years, from 1752 to 1755, given by Mr. 


Suſmilch, in his Gottliche Ordnung, vol. ii. page 37. 


Tables. | 
Age | Living Decr. Living Decr. 
| 0 1427 11 % 6 
.4 8: a1; 106 | 7 þ 
1 28 i 7 
3 6gt- 92 6| 
5 4 618 | | 86 6 
e —— 
\ 31 5732138] 32010 || 70 8 | 6 
j of 552|15 [39] 3010 [/ 746 
11 30434 poo 74 1 087-01 
8 | 523 940 3000 73 62] 5 
I 7 || 41] 29049 
Ph FS, 50 — 142 281 8 161 7 LY 
io | 507 5 11 43] 274 | 7 | 75 $9 1-5 
11 302 4 44| 266 776 47 5 
12 498 | 4 — te. $46 4*1-.3 | 
13 494 | 41] 451 259| 7 || 78 37 5 
141 490 4} 46 252 779 32 4| 
— 4 4 7; — — — 
is | 486 4 || 48 238780 28 | 4 
16 | 482 | 5 49 231 7 || 81 24 3 
171 473 |. 5 — 1583 2112 
18 472 550 224 | 7 || 83 9 j-:3 
9:1 :467 | 0 52} 217 | 7 4 np ES 
— ——_——— — £2 210 7 ieee eee —— 
20 461 653 203 881i 2j 
121 455 654 195 886 132 
122 449 6 |= — 87 111 
ö 23443 __ 55 187 8. || 88 9 2 
24 436 356 179 8890 7 
25 428 958 [163 990 $13 
26 421959 154 | 9001 43-4: 
22]. :412 4 9 — — 92 4 I 
| 28 403 | 960] 145 | 8 [93 + 3 
129 | 394 9% % | 137 | 74 2| 1 
—_ — Co — O2 130 6 | | 
30 385 63 124 6 
31 376 8 — 118 6 
32 | 368 | 7 — N 


This writer has alſo given the bills of the pariſh of St. 
Peters, at Berlin, for 24 years ; and a table formed from 


| MORTAR, or MoRTER, in Architecture, 


He therefore adviſes, that the ſand be wathed before it is 


Vitruvius obſerves, that foſſile ſands dry ſooner than thoſe 


white ones are the worſt; and the reaſon is owing to their 
want of aſperity. | 


quantity of ſand here ſeems to be too great. 
The proportion moſt commonly uſed in the mixing of 


brick or ſtone, or of plaſter to the ſurface of any build- 


them agrees nearly with this. 


MOR 


| ; a Compoſition of 
lime, ſand, &c, mixed up with water; . 


ment to bind the ſtones, &c. of a building. 
The ancients had a kind of mortar ſo very hard and bind 

ing, that, after ſo long a duration as to this time it 4 
next to impoſſible to ſeparate the parts of ſome of th oy 
buildings ; though there are ſome who aſcribe that rey 
ceſſive ſtrength to time, and the influence of ce va 
perties in the air, which is, indeed, found to h 
bodies very ſurpriſingly. 
The lime uſed in the ancient mortar, is ſaid to have bee 

burnt from the hardeſt ſtones, or often from apments 
of marble. | 
De Lorme obſerves, that the beſt mortar is that made of 
poZzolana for ſand ; adding, that this penetrates black 
Hints, and turns them White. See PozzoLaxa, and 
Puteolanus PuLvls. | 

Mr. Worledge obſerves, that fine ſand makes weak ue, 
tar, and that the larger the ſand the ſtronger the 1:2. 


rtain pro- 
arden ſome 


mixed ; and adds, that dirty water weakens the Mortuy 
conſiderably. 

Wolfius obferves, that the ſand ſhould be dry and ſharp 
fo as to prick the hands when rubbed ; yet not earthy, 5 
as to foul the water it is waſhed in. | : 


taken out of rivers. Whence he adds, the latter is fitted 
for the inſides, the former for the outſides of a building, 
He ſubjoins, that foffile ſand, lying long in the air, be- 
comes earthy, Palladio takes notice, that of all ſands 


% 


The proportion of lime and fand in our common mortar, 
is extremely variable: Vitruvius preſcribes three parts of 
pit-ſand, and two of river-ſand, to one of lime; but the 


lime and fand is, to a buſhel. of lime a buſhel) and a half of 
ſand, i. e. two parts of lime and three of ſand; though 
the common mortar, in and about London, has more 
fand in it than according to this proportion. The im- 
provement of mortar is certainly an object of great im- 
portance : and different ſchemes have been ſuggeſted for 
giving it that degree of durability for which the mortar 
uſed by the ancients is ſo juſtly een 
Mr. Doſe, in the ſecond volume of the Memoirs of 
Agriculture, p. 20, &c. gives the following method of 
making mortar impenetrable to moiſture, acquiring great 
hardneſs, and exceedingly durable, ſimilar to that uſed 
by the ancients, which was diſcovered by a gentleman 
at Neufchatel : take of unſlaked lime and of fine fand, in 
the proportion of one part of the lime to three parts of 
the ſand, as much as a labower can well manage at 
once; and then adding water gradually, mix the whole 
well together, with a trowel, till it be reduced to the 
eonſiſtenee of mortar. Apply it immediately, while it 
it is hot, to the purpoſe, either of Mortar, as a cement to 


ing. It will then ferment for ſome days in drier places, 
and afterwards gradually concrete, or ſet, and become 
hard: but in a moiſt place it will continue foft for three 
weeks or more; though it will, at length, attain a firm 
conſiſtence, even if water have ſuch acceſs to it ſo as to 
keep the ſurface wet the whole time. After this, it wil 
acquire a ſtone-like hardneſs, and reſiſt all moiſture. The 
perfection of this mortar depends on the ingredients 5 
being thoroughly blended together; and the mixtures 
being applied immediately after to the place where it 13 
wanted. The lime for this mortar muſt be made of 
lime-ſtone, ſhells, or marle ; and the ſtronger it 15 the 
better the mortar will be: beſides, the lime ſhould be 
carefully kept from the acceſs of air or wet 3 otherwile, 
by attracting moiſture, it will loſe proportionabl) that 
power of acting on the ſand, by which the incorpors- 
tion is produced. It is proper alſo to exclude the fun 
and wind from the mortar, for ſome days after it 15 4b. 
plied ; that the drying too faſt may not prevent the due 
continuance of the fermentation, which 1s neceſſary for 
the action of the lime on the ſand. When a very gre@* 
hardneſs and firmneſs are required in this mertar, the uling 
of ſkimmed milk inſtead of water, either wholly IT 
part, will produce the deſired effect, and render the or tar 
extremely tenacious and durable. as ens 
Mr. Loriot's mortar, the method of making which ko 
announced by order of his majeſty, at Paris, in 1774 0 
made in the following manner: take one part of hy 
duſt finely ſifted, two parts of fine river-ſand mow 8 
and as much old flaked lime as may be ſufficient to 3 
mortar with water, in the uſual method, but fo 3 
to ſerve for the ſlaking of as much powdered qui 4 x . 
as amounts to one-fourth of the whole quantity of br. 


— al 1 E „ 
duſt and ſand. When the materials are well mix ö 
2 emploq 


MOR 


lo 
_— the application of it imperfect or impoſſible. 


Another method of making this compoſition is to make 
a mixture of the dry materials; 1. e. of the ſand, brick- 
duſt, and powered quick-lime, in the preſcribed pro- 
portion; which mixture may be put in ſacks, each con- 
taining a quantity ſufficient for one or two troughs of 
mortar. The above mentioned old flacked lime and water | 
being prepared apart, the mixture is to be made, in the 
manner of plaſter, at the inſtant when it is wanted, and 
ic to be well chafed with the trowel, With reſpect to' 
this method, Dr. Higgins obſerves, that M. Loriot cor- 
rects the bad quality of the old and effete lime, which 
conſtitutes the baſis of his mortar, and which has regained 
a part of the fixed air, that had been expelled from it, 
by the addition of freſh and non-efferveſcent lime, haſtily 
added to it, at the time of uſing the compoſition which 
muſt undoubtedly improve the imperfect maſs. And he 
adds, that when an ignorant artiſt makes mortar with 
whiting inſtead of lime, he can mend it conſiderably 
by adding lime to it; but his mortar will ſtill be de- 
fective, in compariſon with the beſt that may be made, 
by reaſon of the old ſlacked lime or whiting ; this on re- 
ated trials he has found to be the true ſtate of the caſe, 
Þr. Higgins has made a variety of experiments in con- | 
ſequence of the modern diſcoveries relating to fixed air, 
| for the purpoſe of improving the mortar uſed in our 
buildings. According to this author, the perfection of 
lime, prepared for the purpoſe of making mortar, conſiſts 
chiefly in its being totally deprived of its fixed air. On 
examining ſeveral ſpecimens of the lime commonly uſed | 
in building, he found that it is ſeldom or never fuffi- | 
ciently burned; for they all efferveſced, and yielded 
more or leſs fixed air, on the addition of an acid, and | 
flaked flowly, in compariſon with well burned lime. 


—— —_ 


_ 


how yery quickly lime imbibes fixed air from the atmo- 
ſpherez on its expoſure to which, it by degrees ſoon 

loſes thoſe characters which chiefly diſtinguiſh it from 
mere lime-ſtone or powdered chalk : by ſoon attracting 


it owes its uſeful quality as a cement, and which had 
before _ expelled from it in the burning. Hence 
he concludes, that, as lime owes its excellence to the 


from expoſure to the air, as much as poſſible, before it 
is uſed. It is no wonder, therefore, he ſays, that the 
London mortar is bad, if the imperfection of it depended 
ſolely on the badneſs of the lime; fince the lime em- 
ployed in it is not only bad when it comes freſh from the 
kiln, becauſe it is inſufficiently burned and the air has 
acceſs to it, but becomes worſe before it is uſed, by 
_ the diſtance and mode of its conveyance, and when 
flaked is as widely different from good lime, as it is from 
powdered chalk. For a ſimilar reaſon, every other cauſe 


it had been deprived in the burning, muſt deprave it. 
It muſt receive this kind of injury, for inſtance, from 
the water, fo largely uſed, firſt in ſlaking the lime, and 
afterwards in making it into mortar ; if that water con- 
tains fixed air, from which few waters are perfectly free 


injury ariſing from this cauſe is prevented by the ſubſti- 
tution of lime- water, ſo far as may be practicable or con- 
venient. by Ix 
From other experiments, made with a view of aſcertain- 
ing the beſt relative proportions of lime, ſand, and water, 
in the making of mortar, it appeared that thoſe ſpeci- 
mens were the beſt which contained one part of lime 
in ſeven of the ſand; for thoſe which contained leſs 
lime, and were too ſhort whilſt freſh, were more ealil 
cut and broke, and were pervious to water; and chose 
waich contained more lime, although they were cloſer 
in grain, did not harden fo ſoon or to fo great a degree. 
even when they eſcaped cracking by lying in the thade 
to ay ſlowly. It appeared farther, that mortar, which 
15 to be uſed where it muſt dry quickly, ought to be made 
as {tiff as the purpoſe will admit, or, with the ſmall- 
elt practicable quantity of water, and that mortar will 
not crack, although the lime be uſed in exceſſive quantity, 
Provided it be made ſtiffer, or to a thicker conſiſtence 
than mortar uſually is. 
Dr. Higgins has alſo ſhewn, that though the ſetting of 
Mortar, as it is called by the workmen, chiefly depends 
on the exſiccation of it, yet its induration, or its ac- 
quiring a ſtony hardneſs, is not cauſed by its drying, as 
has been ſuppoſed, but is principally owing to its abſorp- 
non of fixed air from the atmoſphere, and is promoted 
in proportion as it acquires this principle; the ac- 
ceſſion of which is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the indu- 


from thence that very principle, to the abſence of which | 


expulſion of fixed air from it in the burning, it ſhould | 
be uſed as ſoon as poſſible after it is made, and guarded | 


and which will greedily be attracted by the lime. The | 


the compoſition quickly, as the leaſt delay may | 


Dr. Higgins alſo relates ſome experiments, which tſhew | 


which tends to reſtore to the lime the fixed air, of which | 


* 


ration of calcareous cements. In order to the greateſt 


induration of mortar, therefore it muſt be ſuffered to 
dry gently and ſet; the exſiccation muſt be effected by 
I air, and not accelerated by the heat of the fun 
or fire; it muſt not be wetted ſoon after it ſets; and 
afterwards it ought to be protected from wet as much 
as poſſible, until it is completely indurated ; the entry 
of acidulous gas muſt be prevented as much poflible 
until the mortar is finally placed and quieſcent ; and then 
it muſt be as freely expoſed to the open air, as the work 
will admit, in order to ſupply acidulous gas, and enable 
it ſooner to ſuſtain the trials to which mortar is expoſed 
in cementitious buildings, and ineruſtations. 

Dr. Higgins has alſo inquired into the nature of the 
beſt ſand or gravel for mortar, and into the effects pro- 
duced by bone-aſhes, plaſter powder, charcoal, ſulphur, 
&c. and he deduces great advantages from the addition 
of bone-aſhes, in various proportions, according to the 
3 of the work for which the compoſition is intend- 
ed. | 
This author deſcribes a water cement or ſtucco, of his 
own invention, for incruſtations internal or external, 


exceeding, as he ſays, Portland ſtone in hardneſs, for 


which he obtained his majeſty's letters patent in 1779. 
As for the materials of which this is made; drift ſand, 
or quarry ſand, or, as it is commonly called, pit ſand, con- 


ſiſting chiefly of hard quartoſe flat-faced grains, with ſharp 


angles, the moſt free from clay, falts, and calcareous, 
gypſeous, or other grains, leſs durable than quartz, con- 
taining the ſmalleſt quantity of pyrites, or heavy metallic 
matter, inſeparable by waſhing, and admitting the leaſt di- 
minution in bulk by wafhing, is to be preferred to any 


other. The ſand is to be ſifted in ſtreaming clear water, 
through a ſieve which ſhall give paſſage to all ſuch grains 


as do not exceed one ſixteenth of an inch in diameter: 
and the ſtream of water and ſifting are to be ſo regulated, 
that all the ſand, which is much finer than the Lynn 
ſand, together with clay and other matter, ſpecifically 
lighter than ſand, may be waſhed away with the ftream ; 
whilſt the purer and coarſer ſand, which paſſes through 
the ſieve, ſubſides in a convenient receptacle; and whilſt 
the coarſe rubbiſh and ſhingle remain on the ſieve to be 


rejected. The ſubſiding ſand is then waſhed in clean 


ſtreaming water, through a finer ſieve, fo as to be far- 
ther cleanſed and ſorted into two parcels, a coarſer, 
which will remain in the ſieve which is to give paſſage to 
ſuch grains of ſand only as are leſs than one thirtieth of 
an inch in diameter, and which is to be ſaved apart un- 
der the name of coarſe ſand; and a finer, which will 
paſs through the fieve and ſubſide in the water, and 
which is to be ſaved apart under the name of fine ſand. 


Theſe are to be dried ſeparately, either in the ſun, or on 


a clean iron plate ſet on a convenient ſurface, in the 
manner of a ſand-heat. Let the lime be choſen, which 
is ſtone-lime, which heats the moſt in flaking, and 
ſlakes the quickeſt when duly watered ; which is the 


freſheſt made and moſt cloſely kept; which diſſolves in 


diſtilled vinegar with the leaſt efferveſcence, and leaves 
the ſmalleſt reſidue inſoluble, and in this reſidue the 
ſmalleſt quantity of clay, gypſum, or martial matter. 
Let this lime be put in a braſs-wired fine ſieve, to the 
quantity of fourteen pounds. Let the lime be ſlaked by 
plunging it in a butt, filled with ſoft water, and raifing 
it out quickly and ſuffering it to heat and fume, and by 
repeating this plunging and raiſing alternately, and agitat- 
ing the lime, val it be made to paſs through the ſieve 
into the water : reject the part of the lime that does not 
eaſily paſs through the ſieve; and uſe freſh portions of 
lime, till as many ounces of lime have paſted through 
the ſieve as there are quarts of water in the butt. Let 
the water, thus impregnated, ſtand in the butt, cloſe 


covered, until it becomes clear; and, through wooden 


cocks placed at different heights in the butt, draw off the 


clear liquor, as faſt and as low as the lime ſubſides, for 


uſe, This clear liquor is called the cementing liquor. 
Let fifty- ſix pounds of the ſoreſaid choſen lime be flaked, 
by gradually ſprinkling on it, and eſpecially on the un- 
ſlaked pieces, the cementing liquor, in a cloſe clean place. 
Let the flaked part be immediately fifted through the 
fine braſs-wired ſieve. Let the lime which paſſes be uſed. 


Inſtantly, or kept in air-tight veſlels, and let the part of 
the lime which does not paſs through the fieve be re- 


jected : the other part is called purified lime. Let bonz- 
aſh be prepared in the uſual manner by grinding the 
whiteſt burnt bones; but let it be ſifted to be much 
finer than the bone-aſh commonly ſold for making cupels. 
Having thus prepared the materials, take fiſty-ſix pounds 
of the coarſe ſand, and forty-two pounds of the fine ſand; 
mix them on a large plank of hard wood placed hori- 
zontally: then ſpread the ſand ſo that it may ftand to 
the height of ſix inches, with a flat ſurface on the plank; 
wet it with the cementing liquor; to the wetted ſand 
add fourteen pounds of the purified lime, in ſeveral ſueceſ- 
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| parton, mixing and beating all together, This Dr. 


upon it; to well wet the materials uſed with it, or the 


ceſſively portions, mixing and beating them up together; | 
then add fourteen pounds of the bone-aſh in ſucceſſive 


iggins calls the water-cement coarſe-grained, which is 
to be applied in building, pointing, plaiſtering, ſtuccoing, 


&c. obſerving to work it expeditiouſly in all caſes, and 
in ſtuccoing to lay it on by ſliding the trowel upwards 


ground on which it is laid, with the cementing liquor, at 
the time of laying it on; and to uſe the cementing liquor 
for moiſtening the cement and facilitating the floating of 
it. | 
If a cement of a finer texture be required, take ninety- 
eight pounds of the fine ſand, wet it with the cementing 
liquor, and mix it with the purified lime and the bone- aſh 
as aboye, with this difference, that fifteen pounds of lime 
are to be uſed inſtead of fourteen pounds, if the greater 
part of the ſand be as fine as Lynn ſand. This is called 
water-cement fine-grained ; and is uſed in giving the 
laſt coating or the finiſh to any work, intended to | 
imitate the finer grained ſtones or ſtucco. For a cheaper 
and coarſer cement, take of coarſe ſand or ſhingle fifty- 
fix pounds, of the foregoing coarſe ſand twenty-eight 
pounds, and of the finer ſand fourteen pounds; and after 
mixing and wetting theſe with the cementing liquor, add 
fourteen pounds, or ſomewhat leſs, of the purified lime, 
and then as much of the bone-aſh, mixing them together. | 
When the cement is required to be white, white ſand, 
white lime, and the whiteſt bone-aſh are to be choſen. 
Grey ſand, and grey bone-aſh, formed of half-burnt 
bones, are to be choſen to make the cement grey; and 
any other colour is obtained, either by chuſing coloured 
ſand, or by the admixture of the neceſſary quantity of 
coloured talc in powder, or of colcured vitreous or me- 
tallic powders, or other durable colouring ingredients, 
commonly uſed in paint. The water-cement above 
deſcribed is applicable to forming artincial ſtone; by 
making alternate layers of the cement and of flint, 
hard ſtone, or brick, in moulds of the figure of the intend- 
ed ſtone, and by expoſing the maſſes ſo formed to the 
open air to harden. When it is required for water | 
fences, two thirds of the bone-aſhes are to be omitted, | 


and in its ſtead an equal meaſure of powdered terras is“ 


to be uſed. When the cement is required of the fineſt 
grain, or in a fluid form, ſo that it may be applied with 
'2 bruſh, flint powder, or the powder of any quartoſe or 


hard earthy ſubſtance, may be uſed in the place of ſand,, 


ſo that the powder ſhall not be more than ſix times the 
weight of the lime, nor leſs than four times its weight. 


For inſide work, the admixture of hair with the cement | 


is uſeful. Higgins's Exp. and Obſ. on Calcareous Ce- 
ments, &c. 8vo. 1780, paſſim. See STUCCO. . 
MorTaAR, mixing aud blending of. M. Felibien obſerves, 
that the ancient maſons were ſo very ſcrupulous herein, 
that the Greeks kept ten men conſtantly employed, for 
a long ſpace of time to each baſon; this rendered the 
mortar of ſuch prodigious hardneſs, that Vitruvius tells 
us the pieces of plaſter falling off from old walls ſerved 
to make tables. The ſame Felibien adds, it is a maxim 
among old maſons to their labourers, that they ſhould 
dilute with the ſweat of their brow, 1. e. labour it a long 


time, inſtead of drowning it with water to have done the 


ſooner. | | 
Beſides the common mortar uſed in laying of ſtones, bricks, 
&c. there are ſeveral other kinds: as, | 


MorTaAR, whit, uſed in plaiſtering the walls and ceilings : | 
made of ox or cow's hair mixed with lime and water, | 
without any ſand. The common method of making this | 


mortar is one buſhel of hair to ſix buſhels of lime. 
MorTAR _ in making water courſes, ciſterns, &c. is very 
hard and durable, being made of lime and hogs-greaſe, 


ſometimes mixed with the juice of figs, and ſometimes 


with liquid pitch : and, after application, is waſhed over 


with linſeed-oil. See BETON. 


For this purpoſe, mortar made of terras, pozzolana, tile- 


duſt, or cinders, is mixed and prepared in the ſame 


manner as common mortar : only that theſe ingredients | 


are mixed with lime, inſtead of ſand, in a due proportion 
which is about half and half. The lime ſhould be made 
of ſhells or marble; and in works which are ſometimes 
dry and ſometimes wet, inſtead of terras, which is 
very dear, tile-duſt or cinder-duſt may be uſed. 
MoRTAR for furnaces, &c. See LUTE, 


MoxrTaR for ſun-dials on walls may be made of lime and 


ſand, tempered with linſeed-oil; or, for want of that, 
with ſkimmed milk. This will grow to the hardneſs of a 
ſtone. bo | 
For buildings, one part of waſhed ſoap-aſhes, mixed with 
another of lime and fand, make a very durable mortar. 
See CAMENT, 
The falt-petre workers in France uſing the mortar of old 


that it ought to be of a greyiſh colour, and ſuch as when 


- goodneſs is, that theſe well impregnated mortars have a 


| ſuch as is had from the ruins of old buildings in a low | 
ſituation, and out of the way of much ſunſhine ; where 


this liquor to water, is as 32 to 31, or thereabouts. Mr. 


buildings for extracting that ſalt, Mr. Petit has thought 
| , 


MOR 


it worthy a peculiar attention, and has made ſeveral tr! 
als, by way of analyſis of mortar, to determine wheth . 
it really and eſſentially, contains nitre in it, or whether t 
be only ſerviceable in that mixture of ſalts from Which 1 
tre is produced. | «4 
The common managers of the falt-petre works are of 
opinion, that mortar contains in it all the ſalt-petre the 
procure from it, and that the wood-aſhes, and other ſub. 
ſtances they uſe with it, only ſerve to abſorb the fat or 
oily parts, and to ſet the falt-petre at liberty to ſhoot 
This they pretend to affirm upon experience; but they 
do not conſider that though they can procure ſalt-petre 
from the rubbiſh or mortar without the addition of wood 
aſhes, yet it is not pure mortar that they make their ex- 
periments upon, but ſuch as is taken from their own 
heaps, upon which they always throw all the reſiduum 
of their former works, and all that liquor which will 
ſhoot no more cryſtals, but which they call the mother- 
water of ſalt- petre. 
This gentleman, therefore, very properly judged, that to 
make a regular trial of the mortar or rubbith alone, he 
muſt not take it from their ſtores, uſed in the falt-petre 
works, but pick it himſelf from the ruins of old build. 
ings-. 

The mark the ſalt-petre workers have to know good m;y- 
tar for their purpoſe, is, that it taſtes acrid and falt when 
applied to the tongue; but to this it may be alſo added 


powdered and ſprinkled upon burning charcoal yields 
ſome ſparks of fire; and the more ſparks it gives, the 
better it is for the purpoſe : and another character of the 


certain unctuoſity or fattineſs to the touch, which other 
kinds have not. 1 8 TE 
The fineſt of all kinds of mortar for ſalt-petre work, is 


there has been no great quantity of fire kept, and eſpe- 
cially ſuch as has ſerved for the cements of the walls of 
ſtables, or the like. SEN 
Mr. Petit choſe from ſuch a wall twelve pounds of old 

mortar ; this he had beat to powder, and poured upon it 
eighteen pints of water; the whole was then ſet over 
the fire, and ſtirred from time to time for three or four 
hours, that the water might be well tinctured from the 
mortar z after this the water was filtered through paper, 
and was then found to be tinctured to a pale, yellow, tranſ- 
parent bitter, and ſomewhat acrid to the taſte, 
The impregnation may be made without heat, by only 
ſtirring the mortar about for nine or ten days in cold 
water, and a quantity of the falt taken up will be ac- 
cording to the goodneſs of the mortar and the quantity 
of water employed. The common ſpecific gravity of 


Petit having procured the tincture of fifty pounds of mer 
tar, by ſeveral impregnations, in ſeventy-two French 
pints of water, evaporated it ſo far till it appeared highly 
charged with faline particles, taſting very acrid and bit- 
ter, and being of a browniſh red colour; and its ſpecific 
gravity was in this ſtate to water as 4 to 3, there being 
more in quantity than about four pints. This was ſtill 
limpid and of a duſky colour, and was afterwards evapo- 
rated over a gentle fire, to the conſiſtence of an extract, 
which as it cooled became much thicker and firmer, re- 
ſembling butter. This being left open to the air, ſoon 
relented into a liquor of the conſiſtence of a ſyrup: its 
ſpecific gravity was now to water as 5 to 3; but in leav- 
ing it open to the air, it continually attracted freſh hu- 
midity, and became leſs ſpecifically heavy. Experiments 
made with this extract ſucceeded in the following man- 
ner. | | | 
1. It turned the common blue paper to a fine deep red. 
The impregnations in water uninſpiſſated do this alſo in 
different degrees according to their ſtrength. 35 
2. Mixed in equal quantities with ſpirit of nitre and with 
ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, it made no efferveſcence or alteration in 
either. | es 
3. A leaf of gold being put into the mixture of this im. 
pregnation with ſpirit of nitre was immediately difiolved 
and in an hour or two afterwards the liquor was muc 
. Clearer than before. 15 
A leaf of gold being put into the mixture of this impreg- 
nation and ſpirit of ſea-falt, was in the fame mannet 
diſſolved in a few minutes. It is generally ſuppoſed in- 
deed that the ſpirit of ſalt alone will diſlolve gold, but 
there ſeems an error in this founded on the inaccuracy 
of the preparation of ſuch ſpirit of ſalt; for Melrs. 
Geoffroy and Boulduc have at different times produce 
before the French Academy ſpirit of falt carefully ob 
pared by themſelves, which would not at all N ve 
gold, not even with the aſſiſtance of heat; even ſuc 


pirit of ſalt would however be made to diſſolve gold, by 
| mixing 


mixing this impreguation with it; fo that It has the power] glaſs, iron, grit-ſtone, and agate. The matter intended 
of diſſolving gold in a great degree. 23; an to be pounded 1s to be put into them, and there ſtruck 
4. A leaf of ſilver being diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and | and bruiſed by a long inſtrument called a peſtle, This 
this impregnation of mortar added to the ſotution, the when large and heavy, ought to be ſuſpended by a chord, 
whole became turbid, and a precipitation happened, part or chain fixed to a moveable pole, placed horizontally 
of the matter being thrown to the bottom, and part re-| above the mortar, which conſiderably relieves the ope- 


maining ſuſpended in form of a white cloud, which kept | rator, becauſe its elaſticity aſſiſts the raiſing of the 
its place without falling. peſtle. | 


5. The impregnation being mixed in equal quantities | MORT AR-PIECE, in the Military Art, a ſhort piece of 
with oil of vitriol formed a coagulum, and made a great ordnance, thick and wide, proper for throwing bombs, 
effetveſcence, wich copious red vapours, and a ſtrong | carcaſes, ſhells, ſtones, bags filled with grape ſhot, &c. 
ſmell of aqua fortis ; and theſe vapours appeared at any | The uſe of mortars is thought to be older than that of 
time, on ſtirring the mixture, for ſeveral days together. | AN NON: for they were employed in the wars of Italy, 
If a larger quantity of oil of vitriol be added to this | to throw balls of red-hot iron and ſtones, long before the 
coagulum, it all becomes fluid, but ferments violently; | invention of ſhells. It is generally believed that the 
and finally there will be a white matter precipitated to the Germans were the firſt inventors. See BoB. 
bottom of the clear liquor; and if a leaf of gold be | The method of throwing red-hot balls out of mort ar: 
brought near this mixture it will be diſſolved even by | was firſt put in practice at the ſiege of Stralſund in 1675, 
the vapour which exhales from it. Spirit of nitre has no] by the elector of Brandenburgh; though ſome ſay, in 
effect upon this mixture, either in its ſtate of coagulum, | 1653, at the fiege of Bremen. 
or when reduced by more oil of vitriol into a clear liquor; With us, mortars, which are made either of braſs or iron, 
but the volatile ſpirit of urine ferments violently, with-] are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the diameter of the bore ; 
out the leaſt beat with it. e. g. a 13 inch mortar is that the diameter of whoſe 
6. Ojl of tartar per deliguium being added to the impteg-] bore is 13 inches. There are ſome of 10 and 8 inch 
nation, the liquors would not readily mix, but remained | diameters; and ſome of a ſmaller ſort, as coehorns of 
ſcparare, the impregnation ſinking to the bottom; but] 4.6 inches, and royals of 5.8 inches. The principal 
on ſtirring them thoroughly together, they finally were] parts of a mortar (Tab. II. Gunnery, fig. 12.) are, on the 
made to unite into a white ſubſtance like butter, with a] outſide, the chaſe A, the reinforce B, the breech C, and 
ſtrong urinous ſmell. If a ſmall quantity of corroſive] the trunnions D: in the inſide, the part where the ſhell 
ſublimate be added to this mixture, the urinous ſmell is lodged, which is the bore, and the part where the 
ceaſes; and if oil of vitriol be added, there is a violent powder is lodged, called the chamber. This is uſually 
fermentation occaſioned; and, in fine, a large quantity off made cylindrical, all but the baſe, which they make 
precipitate. _ | | | hemiſpherical; though ſome of the later engineers prefer 
7. This impregnation of mortar being mixed with an] ſpherical chambers; as the ſurfaces of thoſe being leſs, 
equal quantity of a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate, there | under equal capacities, make leſs reſiſtance to the gun- 
is nothing remarkable produced, though the mixture be | powder, Hiſt. Acad Scienc. 1940. 
ever ſo much ſhaken ; but if a little oil of tartar per de- But this propofition ſeems doubtful. By ſome experi- 
liguium be added to this, the mixture becomes turbid, | ments made before the Royal Society, in 1742, it ap- 
and, on ſtirring all together for ſome time, it becomes | peared that the longeſt cylindrical chambers of the ſame 
white and thick like butter. If to this, more corroſive capacity threw the ball fartheſt ; which may give ground 
ſublimate be added in ſolution, it becomes orange-co- | to ſuſpect that a long cylinder might be a better figure 
loured: and, on more ſtirring, this becomes again white; | for the chamber of a mortar than a ſphere of equal ca- 
and finally gives a white precipitate at the bottom of a | pacity, See GUNNERY. | ap | n 
tranſparent liquor, | | The figure of the chamber is made variouſly by different 
8. If inſtead of oil of tartar an equal quantity of lime- | nations; the Spaniards uſe chiefly the ſpherical ; the 
water be added, this in the ſame manner gives an | French, Germans, and Dutch, the conic, cylindric, and 
urinous ſmell, and the whole difference is, that the mix- | the concave or bottled ; the Portugueſe, the parabolic, 
ture will not become thick with this, as it will with oil] invented by count de Lippe Buckeburg; and the Engliſh 
of tartar. 5 | = | make them in the form of a fruſtum of a cone. How- 
9. The impregnation of mortar produced the ſame co | ever the concave or cylindric chambers are reckoned the 
agulum in mixing with ſpirit of urine, that it did with | beſt, See CHAMBER, | | 
oil of tartar per deliquium; but it made no coagulation | The thickneſs of the mortar about the chamber is to be 
with ſpirit of ſal ammoniac with lime; the occaſion of | much greater than about the chaſe ; by reaſon the gun- 
this difference is, that the ſpirit of urine contains a great powder makes a much greater effort about the chamber 
deal of volatile ſalt, and the other but little. It is a | than elſewhere : the diameter of the chamber is allo to 
common error to ſuppoſe that the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, | be much leſs than that of the bore ; by reaſon bombs, 
which is moſt pungent, contains the greateſt quantity of | ſhells, &c. are much lighter than the bullets of equal 
ſalt; but this is not the caſe, for the ſpirit made with | diameters; and, conſequently, leſs powder ſuffices. | 
lime is much more pungent than that with ſalt of tartar, MorTAR, coehorn, a ſmall kind of mortar, invented by the 
though the laſt is well known to contain a much larger | famous engineer baron Cochorn, to throw ſmall ſhells or 
portion of ſaline particles. I grenades. Theſe mortars are commonly fixed, to the 


10. If a piece of paper or linen be wetted in this impreg- | number of a dozen, to a block of oak, at the elevation 
nation, and afterwards dried, it takes fire very violently, | of 45“. | 


and ſparkles with the ſame violence as if it was impreg- MoRTaARs, fire-lack, or bombards, are ſmall mortars, fixed 
nated with ſalt-petre. | 5 5 at the end of a fire- lock: they are loaded as all common 
From theſe experiments it is abundantly proved, that the] firelocks are; and the grenade, placed in the mortar at 
impregnation of mortar contains a large quantity of a| the end of the barrel, is diſcharged by a flint lock; and 
ſaline and nitrous ammoniac ſalt ; for a diſſolution of ſal | to prevent the recoil from hurting the bombardier, the 
ammoniac and ſpirit of nitre mixed together are found | bombard reſts on a kind of halberd made for that purpoſe. 
to produce all the changes in the different bodies before | They were firſt invented by major-general Siebach, a 
named, that the impregnation does. On the whole, | German, about the year 1740. | | 
though it has been ſuppoſed by Mr. Tournefort, and | Mo&TaRs hand, were frequently uſed before the invention 
Others, that mortar contained ſalt-petre, ſea-ſalt, and a] of cochorns. They were fixed at the end of a ftaff of 
fixed alkali ; yet there does not appear any proof of its] 43 feet long, the other end being ſhod with iron to ſtick 
containing any of theſe ſalts; no fixed alkali can ever] in the ground; while the bombardier with one hand ele- 
e ſeparated from the impregnatioa of it; and though | vates it at pleaſure, he with the other hand fires, 
the linen or paper wetted in the impregnation of it | MoRTARs, land, are thoſe uſed in fieges, and of late in 
ſparkled when on fire, yet it is not nitre, but merely a] battles, mounted in beds, made of ſolid timber, conſiſt- 
nitrous ſal ammoniac, which occaſions that phenomenon. | ing generally of four pieces, thoſe of the royal and coe- 
Ihe ſame effect is produced if the linen or paper be | horns excepted, which are but one ſingle block; and both 
wetted with a mixture of ſpirit of urine and ſpirit off mortar and BED are tranſported on block-carriages: 


nitre. And the ſeveral experiments before recited prove, | There is likewife a kind of land-mortars, mounted on 
that there is in mortar a ſpicit of nitre and a ſpirit of | travelling carriages, invented by count Buckeburg, which 
ſea-ſalt, which with the volatile urinous ſalts, from a| may be elevated to any degree ; whereas ours are fixed 


nitrous or a ſaline ammoniac. Mem. Acad. Scienc, Par. | to an angle of 45 degtees, and firmly laſhed with ropes. 
1734. The following table ſhews the weight of land- mortars 
Mor An, in Chemiſtry, is an inſtrument very uſeful for the] and ſhells; together with the quantity of powder the 
diviſion of bodies, partly by percuſſion, and partly by | chambers hold when full; the weight of the ſhells, and 
grinding. They have the form of an inverted bell, and] powder for loading them. | 


are made of all ſizes and materials, as marble, copper, 
| Vor. III. Ne 234. TY f 1 I 


6 M | Diameter 


Blameter of mortars. Iz Inch. Inch. | $-inch, | 5.8-inch. | 46-inch | 
a | | horn 
royal. | coehorn. 


bomb, taking care that the fuſe be in the axis thereof 
and the orifice be turned from the muzz wy 


* le of the xj 
os c. qr. Ib. C. qr. Ib. C. qr. Ib. C. qr. Ib. C. qr. Ib. what ſpace remains, is to be filled up with hay 3 
Mortar's weight. 25 © oo 2 18] 4 020} 1 1 90 3 © turf, &c. ſo as the load may noc be exploded by wal 
| 3 | Weben 4 166; 8 N the utmoſt violence. cnout 
Shell's weight. 1 16 © 1j 80 1 15% 4 0 7 


— 


The quantity of gunpowder to be uſed 


viding the weight of the bomb by 2 » 18 found by di- 


Ib. oz. gr. Ib. oz. gr. IIb. oz. gr. Lb. oz. gr. Hb. oz. gr. 
8 1 


Shell's cont. of powder. 9 4 8/4 14 22 2 3 Ts x. is not always to be ſtrictly obſerved. 92 though this rule 
TC 47 8-6 When the proper quantity of powder, neceſſaty to char 

| | | a ſea-mortar is put into the chamber, it is covered *h 

MorTAR, partridge, is a common mortar ſurrounded by a wad, well beat down with the rammer. Aſte . 
thirteen other little mortars, bored round its circumfer- the fixed ſhell is placed upon the wad, as near the bat, 
ence, in the body of its metal. The central mortar is of the mor tar as poſſible, with the {uie-hole ap Sn y 
loaded with a ſhell, and the other with grenades. The] and another wad prefſed down cloſe upon it, ſo . vi : 
vent of the large mortar being fired, communicates its the ſhell firm in its poſition. The officer Ree 5 
fire to the ſmall ones; fo that both ſhell and grenades go | the mortar, according to the propofed inclibatien.— 
off at once. The French uſed them in the war of 1701; When the mortar is thus fixed the tuſe is o 2 


pened; the 
ne touch-hole of the 
it is primed with the 


and more eſpecially at the fiege of Liſle, in 1708, and priming-iron is alſo thruſt into the touch- 
at the defence of Bouchain, in 1702. mortar to clear it, after which 


MorTaRs, ea, are thoſe which are fixed in the bomb- fineſt powder. This done, tw 


| | o of the matroſles, or fail. 
_ veſſels, for bombarding of places by ſea; and as they are ors, taking each one of the matches, the firſt lights the 
enerally fired at a much greater diſtance than that which | fuſe, and the other fires the mortar. The bomb Aber 
is required by land, they are made ſomewhat longer and out by the exploſion of the powder, is carried to the place 
much heavier than the land-mortars. intended: and the fuſe, which ought to be exhauſted ar 
The following table exhibits the weight of the ſea-mor- the inſtant of the ſhell's falling, inflames the powder 
tars and ſheils, and alſo of their full charges. contained in it, and burſts the ſhell in {plinters: whit 
1 8 6 1 flying off circularly, occaſion incredible miſchief wbere⸗ 
g | n > Werat. 1: | ſoe ver they reach. | 
Nature of the arcrtar. (tained in the Weight of jthe ſheil,} Wt, of pow- If the fervi dr tar : 
c chamber, {the mortar: When der contaitied! |. J. ſh 8 ws © es ſhould render it neceffary to uſe 
when full. fixed. {in the nell. pound-ſhots, 200 of them, with a wooden bottom, are to 
3 — 274 | be put into the 13-inch Mortar, and a quantity of 
8 ü | | quantity of pow. 
. os b. oz. | C. qr. Ib.] Ib. { ib. oz. der, not exceeding five pounds; and 100 of the abe 
to- inch now! TZER. 12 0 STS 26 | ſhot witl 1 | f 9 f ne 
dat; STORE © op: 108 1 with 24 poonds of powder, for the 10-inch m:riar, 
[10-inch mortar. 13 :::4 464.48 93 | EG | or three pounds at molt, 


MoRTAR, fo elevate the, ſo as its axis may make any given 


Mc. Muller very juſtly obſerves, that che breech of our angle with the horizon, they apply the artilleryslevel, or 


13-inch ſea-m17tars is loaded with an unneceffary weight gunner's quadrant: the uſe whereof ſee under the articles 

of metal. The chamber thereof contains 32 pounds of LEVEL, and UADRANT. | | 

powder, and, at the ſame time, they are never charged An elevation of 70 or 80 degrees is what is commonly 

with more than 12 or 15 pounds, becauſe the bomb- | choſen for rendering mert«rs molt ſerviceable in caſting 
| veſſel is unable to bear the violent ſhock of their full | fhells into towns, torts, &c. though the greateſt range 

charge. Ihus the action of powder is diminiſhed by be at 45 degrees, e 

the vacancy left in the chamber, which is never above | All the Engliſh ».ortars are fixed at an angle of 45 de- 

half filled. As a charge of 12 or 15 pounds of powder | grees, and laſhed ſtrongly with ropes at that elevation. 


at moſt is'therefore ſufficient, it is evidently proved, by | Lee 0. in a ſiege, there is only one caſe, in which 
tbe theory of powder, that this will produce the greateſt | ſhells ſhould be thrown with an angle of 45 degrees 
effect when diſcharged from a mortar with a cylindrical that 18, when the battery is ſo far off that they cannot 


chamber. He alſo proves by a variety of experiments, otherwiſe reach the works: for when ſhells are thrown 
made by captain Deſaguliers and himſelf, that the conical out of the trenches into the works of a fortification, or 
chamber, now uſed, 18 conſiderably inferior to the cy- from the town into the trenches, they ſhould have as 
lindrical one, with the leaſt charge of powder. To facili- little elevation as poſhble, in order to roll along, and 


tate the uſe of the mortar, it is placed in a ſolid carriage | not bury themſelves ; whereby the damage they do, and 
of timber, called the BED, whoſe different parts are the terror they occaiion, are much greater than if they 
| ſtrongly bolted together. By means of this it is firmly ſink into the ground. On the contrary, when ſhells ate 


ſecured in its ſituation, fo that the exploſion of the pow- thrown upon magazines, or any other buildings, with an 
der may not alter its direction. In the middle of the | intention to deſtroy them, the mortars ſhould be elevated 
upper fide of this carriage are two ſemicircular notches, | as high as polhble, that the ſhells may aquire a greater 
to receive the TRUNNIONS; over theſe are ſixed two very force in their fall, and contequemily do greater execution. 
{trong bands of iron, called the ca Pures, the middle | If all mortar-peces were, as they ought to be, exactly 
of which is bent into a ſemicircle, to embrace the trun- | fimilar, and their requilites of powder as the cubes of the 
nions, and keep them faſt in the mortar-bed. The cap- | diameters of their ſeveral bores; and if their ſhells, 
ſquares are confined to the timber-work by ſtrong pins] bombs, carcaſes, &c. were alſo fimilar ; then, comparing 
of iron, called the eye-bolts, into whoſe upper ends are | like with like, their ranges on the plane of the horizon 
driven the keys, chained beneath them. On the fore | under the ſame degree of elevation, would be equal; aud 
part of the bed a piece of timber is placed tranſverſely, conſequently one piece being well proved, 1. e. the range 
upon which reſts the belly of the mortar, or that part | of the grenado, bomb, carcale, &c. being found to any 
which contains the chamber. Theſe beds are placed degree of elevation, the whole work of the Mortar: piece 
-upon very ſtrong frames of timber, which are fixed in the would become very eaſy and exact. 
bomb-ketch. They are ſecurely attatched to the frames, | But ſince mortars are not thus fimilar, it is required, that 
by means of a ſtrong bolt of iron called the yinNTLE, | the range of the piece, at ſome known degree of elevation, 
paſſing perpendicularly through both, and afterwards be accurately found by meaſuring ; and from hence ai! 
through one of the beams of the veſſel. Thus the pintle, the other ranges may be determined, 
g which paſſes through the hole in the centre, ſerves as an | Thus, to find the range of the piece at any other eleva- 
axis to the bed; ſo that the mortar may be turned about tion required; ſay, as the fine of double the angle under 


horizontally as occaſion requires. | which the experiment was made, is to the fine of double 
MoRTaRs, tone, ſerve to throw ſtones into the enemy's the angle propoſed, fo is the range known to the range 
works, when near at hand; ſuch as from the town into required, | 
the trenches in the covert way, or upon tbe glacis; and Suppoſe, for inſtance, it be found, that the range of a 
from theſe trenches into the town. The bore is terminated piece, elevated to 30%, is 2000 yards: to find the range 
Y by two quadrants of a circle, terminated by the reinforce. | of tbe ſame piece with the fame charge, when elevated 
1 | and lines drawn from the ends of the cylinder, made to 10 459: take the fine of 609; the double of 30%, and 
4 lodge the tompions parallel to the axis of the mortar. |' make it the firſt term of the rule of three; the ſecond 
| The bottom of the conic chamber is terminated by an term mult be the ſine of 90, the double of 459; and the 
3 arc of 60 degrees, and the round part of the outſide is a third the given range 2000; the fourth, term will be 
| | ſemicircle. The weight of a 13-tnch ſtone-mortar is 10 C. 2310, the range of the piece at 45%. If the elevation - 
[ 3 qr. 4 Ib. and the chamber contains three pounds of greater than 45*, inſtead of doubling it, take the line o 


| powder. Muller's Artillery, part iii. p. 116, &c. | double its complement to 909. As ſuppoſe the elevation 
; 8 MoRTAR, 10 charge, or load a, the proper quantity of gun- of a piece be 50%, take the ſine of 80“, the double of 5 
powder is put into the chamber; and, if there be any Apain, if a determined diſtance to which a {hot is :o be 

vacant ſpace, they fill it up with bay; ſome chuſe a caſt, is given, and the angle of elevation to ge 

wooden plug ; over this they lay a turf, ſome a wooden that effect be required; the range known mult be the 


tompion, fitted to the bore of the piece; and laſtly the | fuſt term in the rule of three, which ſuppoſe 2002 my ; 


M OR 


| the. range propoſed, which we ſuppoſe t600 yards, the | 


ſ-cond term; and the fine of 60 double of the. elevation 
for the range of 2000 yards, the third terns. The fourth 
term will be found the fine of 439 52, whoſe half 

21? 50%, is the angle of the elevation the piece muſt have 
to produce the deſired effect. And if 219 50, be taken 


from go“. you will have 68? 4, for the other elevation 


of the piece, with which the ſame effect will likewiſe 
be produced. | | 

Note, to avoid the trouble of finding fines of double the 
angles of propoſed elevations, Galileo and Torricelli give 


us the following table, wherein the {ines of the angles 
ſought are had by inſpection. | 


Degrees. Degrees. Ranges. Degrees. Degrees. Ranges. 
90 | O O O O O 
80 I 349 || 66 24 74.31 
88 2 698 65 25 60 
87 3 1045 64 | 26 | 9880 
86 4 I 392 63 27 | 8090 
8 5 1736 62 28 | 8290 
84 6 2709 [ 561 2 8480 
$3 7 2419 || 60 30 8650 
82 8 | 2550 59 31 | 8829 
81 V 8988 
80 10 3420 f 
70 11 3740 56 34 | 9272 
„TTT 
17 13 4384 584 30 | 9511 
76 [14 | | 4995 33 1 8813 
75 LS: eo 9203 
74 16 | 5209 $1 42339 | 9781 
3 e 40 9841 
72 18 5870 | 49 | 41 9903 
71 19 | 6157 | 48 42 | 9945 
70 20 6428 || 47 43 | 9976 
60 21659 | 46 | 44 | 9994 
68 22 6947 45 45 | 10000 
„ | | | 


The uſe of the table is obvious. Suppoſe, for inſtance, | 


it be known by experiment, that a mortar elevated 15%, 
charged with three pounds of powder, will throw a bomb 


to che diſtance of 350 fathom: and it be required, with | 


the: ſame charge, to throw a bomb 100 fathom farther : 


ſeek in the table the number anſwering to 15 degrees, | 


and you will find it 3000. Then as 350 is to 450, fo is 
5000 to a fourth number, which is 6428. Find this 
number, or the neareſt to it, in the table; and againſt 


it you will find 20?, or 70?; the proper angles of ele- 


vation, See RANGE, | | 
For the weight, dimenſions, &c. of the bombs, &c. to 


be caſt out of mortars, and the lines of their projection, 
ſee BoB and PROJECTILE. 


MORTARIOLUM, a word applied by different writers to 
different things, from their reſemblance to a mortar in 
| ſhape. The chemiſts expreſs by this name a ſmall mould 


made for faſhioning their copels; and anaromilts call | 


the ſockets of the teeth, the mortarriola of the Jaws, | 
MORTERE, in Engli Antiquity, a mortarium, a light or 


taper ſet in churches, to burn over the graves or ſhrines 
of the dead. | 175 


MORTGAGE, in Law, an obligation, whereby lands or 
tenements of a debtor are pawned or bound over to the | 


creditor for money, or other effects, borrowed ; peremp- 
torily to be the creditor's for ever, if the money be not 
repaid at the day agreed on. N | 
In this ſenſe, morrgage, in the common law, amounts to 
much the ſame with H YPOTHECA, in the civil law. 
The creditor holding ſuch land on ſuch agreement, is in 
the mean time called tenant in mortgage, He who lays 
the pawn. or gage, is called the mortgager ; and he that 
takes it, the mortgagee. If a mortgage includes cxceſlive 
uſury, it is prohibited by a ſtatute 37 Hen, VIII. _ 
The French ſometimes uſe the word mortgage in the ſame 


ſenſe in their language, where it ſtands in contradiſtinc- | 


tion to a ſimple contract, which does not carry with it the 
mean profits, and which they call vif-gage, life-Pledge. 
Granville defines mortgage, mortuum vadium, to bo that 


enjus fruqtus vel relitus interim percepti in nullo ſe ac- 


ſuietant. Thus, it is called mortgage, i. e. dead gage, of 
mort, death, and gage, pledge; becauſe whatever profit it 
_ yields, yet it redeems not itſelf by yielding ſuch profit, 

except the whole ſum borrowed be likewiſe paid at the 
day; the mortgager being by covenant to receive the pro- 


ſits till default of payment. Others hold it called mort- | 


gage, becauſe, if the money be not paid at the day, the 
land moritur, dies, to the debtor, and is forfeited to the 
creditor, 

Thus if a man borrows of another a ſpecific ſum (e. g. 
2007.) and grants him an eſtate in fee, on condition 
that if he, the mortgager, ſhall repay the mortgegee the 


remained with the debtor. 


MOR 


ſaid ſum of 200“. on a certain day, mentioned in the 
deed, that then the mortgager may re-enter on the eſtate 
ſo granted in pledge; or, as is now the more uſual way, 
that the mortgagee ſhall re-convey the eſtate to the mort- 
gager; in this caſe the land, which is ſo put in pledge, 
is by law, in cafe of non-payment at the time limited, 


for ever dead and gone from the mortgager ; and the 
mortgagee's eſtate in the lands is then no longer con- 


ditional, but abſolute. But as it was formerly a doubt, 
whether, by taking ſuch eflate in ſee, it did not become 
liable to the wife's dower, and other incumbrances of 
the mortgage (though that doubt has been long ago 
over-ruled by our courts of equity) it, therefore, became 
uſual to grant only a long term of years, by way of 


mortgage; with condition to be void on repayment of 


the mortgage- money: which courſe has been ſince con- 
tinued, principally becauſe, on the death of the mort- 
gagee, ſuch term becomes veſted in his perſonal repre- 
ſentatives, who alone are intitled in equity to receive 


the money lent, of whatever nature the mortgage may 


happen to be. As ſoon as the eſtate is created, the mort- 
gagee may immediately enter on the lands; but is liable 


to be diſpoſſefſed, upon performance of the condition by 


payment of the mortgage-money at the day limited. 
And, therefore, the uſual way is to agree that the mort- 
gager ſhall hold the land till the day aſſigned for pay- 


ment; when, in caſe of failure, whereby the eſtate be- 


comes abſolute, the mortgagee may enter upon it and 
take poſſeſſion, without any poſſibility, at /aw, of being 
afterwards evicted by the mortgager, to whom the land 
is now for ever dead. But here again the courts of 
equity interpoſe: and, though a mortgage be thus for- 
feited, and the eſtate abſolutely veſted in the mort- 
gagee, at the common law, yet they will conſider the 


real value of the tenements compared with the ſum bor- 


rowed, And, if the eſtate be of greater value than the 


ſum lent thereon, they will allow the mortg:ger at any 
reaſonable time to recall and redeem his eſtate ; paying to 

the mortgagee his principal, intereſt, and expences : for, 

otherwiſe, in ſtrictneſs of law, an eſtate worth 1000 /. 


might be forfeited for non-payment of 100 l. or a leſs 


ſum. This reaſonable advantage, allowed to mort- 


gagers, is called the equity of REDEMPTION, And this 
enables a mortgager to call on the mortgagee, who has 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate, to deliver it back and account 


for the rents and profits received, on payment of his 
whole debt and intereſt ; thereby turning the mrtuum 
into a kind of vivum vadium. 


the mortgagee may either compel the ſale of the eſtate, 


But, on the other hand, 


in order to get the whole of his money immediately, or 
elſe call upon the mortgager to redeem his eſtate pre- 
ſently, or in default thereof to be for ever FORECLOSED 
from redeeming the ſame, i. e. to loſe his equity of re- 
demption without poſſibility of recall. And alſo in tome 


caſes of fraudulent mortgages, ſpecified in 4 and 5 W. & 
M. cap. 16. the fraudulent mortgager forfeits all equity 


of redemption whatſoever. It is not, however uſual for 
mortgagees to take poſſeſhon of the mortgaged eſtate, 
unleſs where the ſecurity is precarious or ſmall; or 
where the mortgager neglects even the payment of 
intereſt, When the mortgagee is frequently obliged to 
bring an ejectment, and take the land into his own bands, 


it is in the nature of a pledge, or the fignus of the 
Roman law: whereas, while it remains in the hands of 


the mortgager, it more reſembles their HYPOTHECAa, 
which was, where the poſſeſſion of the thing pledged 


intereſt, and colts, the mortgagee can obtain no eject- 


ment; but may be compelled to reaſſign his ſecurities. 
Blackſt. Com. book ii cap. 10. e ER 

The civil lawyers diſtinguiſh twenty-ſix different kinds of 
tacit mortgage. 


MORTIER, a badge or enſign of dignity, borne by the 
chancellors and great preſidents, of the parliaments of 


Paris. That born by the chancellor is a piece of cloth 


of gold, lined and turned up with ermin ; that of the 
firſt preſident is a piece of velvet edged with a gold lace ; 
that of the other preſidents is ouly a piece of gold lace. 

They formerly bore it on their head, but now in their 
hands; except in grand ceremonies, as at the entry of a 


king. Hence the denomination, 
See CAP. 


tion of the natural heat of the body, or a part thereof. 
Some define morti fication a diſeaſe, wherein the natural 
juices of any part quite loſe their proper motion; and 


by that means fall into a fermentative one, and corrupt 
aud deſtroy the texture of the part. 


The indications of cure are, to confirm the ſtrength or 


to raiſe and maintain the vital heat a little above the na- 


tural healthy degree, to prevent the ingreſs of the putrid 


matter 


But, by 7 Geo. II. cap. 20. 
after payment or tender by the mortgager of principal, 
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preſidents d motier. 


MORTIFCATION, necrefis, in Medicine, a total extinc- 
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matter into the veins, and to check and remove the pu- 
terfaclion that is formed. The back is the only known 
ſpecifie; however, the uſe of it is not to be indiſetimi- 
nately admitted in every caſe: in habits that are lax and 


feeble, no objections can occur to prohibit it; but in in- 
flammatory habits, nitre-or mineral acids ſhould ac- 


company it if given, and great caution is neceſſary before 
it is preſcribed. If the inflammation is conſiderable, the 
mineral acids are more proper than the bark. If the 
pulſe is ſtrong, large, and hard, and the extremities of 
the body are warm, the urine red and high-coloured, the 
circulation is ſufficiently ſtrong, and need not be in- 
creaſed: but if the pulſe is weak, and the ſymptoms in- 
dicate a defective vital heat, cordials will be neceſſary. 
Mr. Potts obſerves, that a morti fication proceeds from a 
circulation that is too rapid or too languid : in the firſt 
caſe, bleeding and diluters, and in the ſecond, cordials 
and invigorating medicines muſt. be preſcribed. If a 
puttid $CURYY affects the patient, adminiſter ſuch me- 
dicines as will oppole it: or if any other diforder at- 


tends, the proper means muſt be made uſe of by which 


it may ſpeedily be removed. 


There are two ſpecies, or rather degrees of mortification : | 


the one called a GANGRENE, which is a mortification in 
its firſt or beginning ſtare : the other, a ſphacelus, which 
is a perfect or finiſned mortification. | 


In caſes of a perfect ſphacelus, or mortification, where the 
parts are become abſolutely dead, and wholly without | 
ſenſe, and ſoft, ſo as to retain the impreſſions of one's | 
fingers ends, and are plainly fetid and corrupted, all 


the medicines in the world will be ineffectual to reſtore 
the part to its life and ſenſe again; and all that remains 
to be done, is the one miſerable remedy of preſerving 


the reſt of the body, by cutting off that part, to prevent | 
A different | 
method is te be taken, however, in this operation, ac- | 


the mortification from ſpreading farther, 


cording to the degree of the ſymptoms, and the nature 
of the part affected. | 

If only ſome exiremity of the foot, tarſus, metatarſus, or 
inſtep, or only the bare ſkin and fat are /phacelated, which 


is ſometimes the caſe, the whole foot is not to be ampu- | 
_ tated in that caſe, but preſerving the limb entire, he 
ſurgeon is only to remove that part which is vitiated; 


and that is frequently beſt of all done by ſupputation, or 


if not to be effected by that means, may be attempted | 


by the cauſtic. When it is to be done by ſuppuration, 


that is to be brought on as faſt as poſſible, and when it | 
is done, the cruſt or efchar of the ulcer is to be ſeparated 


from the ſound part with proper caution. 


Jo haſten effeCtually a ſuppuration in theſe caſes, no- | 


| thing is ſo ſerviceable as the making numerous long and 
_ deep ſcarifications near the found parts: and afterwards 
the inciſed parts are to be well anointed with the commen 
_ digeſtive ointment, and after that treated with the bal- 


ſamic cataplaſms and fomentations, in common ufe on | 


the like occaſions. 


A fomentation, alſo very ſerviceable in theſe cafes, is : 
made by mixing, in a quart of a decoction of ſcordium, 


or of barley-water, vinegar of rue fix ounces, ſpirit of 
wine with Venice treacle four ounces, and an ounce, or 
two ounces of common ſalt: this is to be applied hot 


with compreſſes ta the patt, and frequently repeated, till | 
it is ſeen that the diſorder ſpreads no farther ; which is | 
MORTIS, cauſa donatio. NE 
MORTISE, or MoxTotss, in Carpentery, &c. a kind of 

joint, wherein a hole or _incifion, of a certain depth, is 


known to be the caſe, when we ſee the tumor of the vi- 
tiated parts fublide, and the edges of the ſound parts be- 
come tumid all round; and on the ſecond or third day 


after this a ſuppuracion is uſually formed, and the ſound 


parts gradually become ſeparated from the vitiated. Af- 


ter this, to ſoften and promote a ſpeedy ſeparation of the | 
eſchar, the following cataplaſm is always found highly | 


ſerviceable. Take of ſcordium two bandfuls, mallows, 
marſhmallows, and henbane, of each one handful ; la- 
vender-flowers, half a handful ; lettheſe be boiled to the 
conſiſtence of a cataplaſm in vinegar, or oxyerate, and 
when in that ſtate add to them three ounces of flour of 
linſeed, one ounce of linfeed oil, and two onnces of ſal 
ammoniac. This is to be applied warm over the whole, 
and retained in a proper degree of heat as long as ſhall be 
found neceſſary, by means of a brick boiled in water, 
and applied wrapped in a linen cloth, or ſome other like 
means. After theſe methods have been uſed and the 
whole ſurrounding ſkin is gently tumified with redneſs, 
' a cruſt, or eſchar, is then ſormed by degrees, and the 


ſound fleſh begins to ſeparate from the reſt : by this we | 


know that the diforder has done ſpreading, and that an 
entire ſeparation of the vitiated parts will very ſhortly 
follow, | 

When this ſeparation ſhews itfelf beginning, it muſt be 
promoted as much as poſſible, by dreſſing the part with 
the common digeſtive, either alone, or mixed with Ve- 


nice treacle, which muſt be retained on between the 


ſound and dead parts. To make way for this, it is ſome- 


times neceſſary to divide them by the lancet; and 
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in cruſts or ſcales; and when this is the caſe it muſt be 


cleanſed, healed with a vulnerary balſam. 


will occaſion a ſpeedy ſeparation. Several great authors, 


fond of calling in the actual cautery as formerly. 


MoRTIFiCATION, in Religion, any fevere penance ob- 


7 MORTMAIN, in Law, the alienation of lands and tene- 


when that is done, and the dreſſing has been applied F * 
before deſcribed cataplaſm ſhould be again laid on ka . 
and in all the ſucceeding dreſſings, whatever is found 
looſe of the dead part muſt be carefully removed. And 
if it be neceflary, from the adheſion of the vitiated parts 
to the ſound, to uſe the ſciffars, or ſcalpel, to divide 
them, this is always to be done with very little, either of 
pain or of danger; it will then be proper to dreſs the 
8 with the N and a plaſter of diachylon, or the 
ike, over it, till the corrupted parts are entirely caſt off 
and the ulcer appears perfectly well cleanſed, and then 
the cure is eaſily perfeCted in the common Way, 

This is the gentler, and more common method ; ſome 
ſurgeons, however, from the tediouſneſs of it, have re- 
courſe directly, in theſe caſes, to the cauſtic. They an- 
oint either the edges only, or elfe the whole of the cor - 
rupted part, every day, with butter of antimony, or the 
cauſtiggſtone liquified, till the living parts are ſurrounded 
by a of eſchar, applying afterwards the cataplaſms 
before deſcribed, or others of the ſame kind, to prevent 
the diſorder from ſpreading ; and to make the corrupted | 
parts ſeparate from the ſound, the cortoſive lixivium of 
Boerhaave is greatly in repute, and much uſed on theſe 
occaſions. It is made of three ounces of very ſtrong 
quick-lime, mixed with nine ounces of pot-aſhes, firſt 
ground ſeparately to powder, and afterwards mlxed, add- 
ing a little water ; they are then to be put into a glaſs 
veſſel, and ſet in a cellar to run per deliquium. | 
As foon as they are found to become fluid, the matter 
muſt be put into a filtre of coarſe paper, and the elear 
liquor that runs through muſt be kept for uſe. It js to 
be uſed by dipping a bruſh or feather into it, and rubbing 
it over the part affected once or twice a day; or fine 
linen rags may be wetted with it, and applicd all over 
the part; not forgetting, however, at the {ame time, the 
uſe of the before ordered cataplaſm ; this application is 
to be continued till the corrupted part begins to caſt off 


dreſſed with the common digeſtive, and when perfectiy 


Another cauſtic, highly commended by Belloſte in theſe 
caſes, it made by diffolving one part of crude mercury 
in two parts, either of ſpirit of nitre, or of aqua fortis. 
This is to be rubbed over the parts as the former, ard 


however, adviſe the uſing the knife and aCtual cautery in 
theſe caſes, dividing and burning down to the ſound 
parts; but the cruelty of this method, and the pain, and 
ſometimes danger that attend it, make the methods of 
cure by ſuppuratives, and mild cauſtics, much to be pre- 
ferred : indeed, the ſurgeons in general are not now ſo 


Finally, when the /phacelus is ſo deeply affixed in any 
part of the upper or lower extremity, that it has pene- 
trated through the mulcles, as far as the bone, and has 
either reſiſted the force of all medicines, or the proper 
time ſor the applying them has been neglected; in this 
cafe, to preſerve the reſt of the body, the injured part 
mult be amputared. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 217. 


ſerved on a religious account. How ancient and how 
univerſal the praCtice of it has been, and for what rea- 
ſons obſerved, ſee FAsr. TE, | 

See DoNAT10N, 


made in the thickneſs of à piece of wood, which is to 
receive another piece called a tenon. | 
The word is originally French, mortoiſe, which ſigniſies 
the ſame ; and which Borel farther derives from mordere, 
to bite. | 


ments to an yguild, corporation, or fraternity, fole or ag- 
gregate, eccleſiaſtical or temporal, and their ſucceſſors; 
as biſhops, parſons, vicars, &c. which may not be done 
without the king's licenſe, and that of the lord of the 
manor z or that of the king alone, if it be immediately 
holden of him. Star. 5 & 8 W. III. cap. 37. And by 


| ſtar. 9 Geo. II. cap. 36. no manors, lands, or money 10 


be laid out in lands, are to be given for charitable uſcs, 
unleſs by deed executed twelve months before the death 
of the donor. | | 

The word literally denotes d:ad-hand; being a compound 
of mort, dead, and main, hand, Accordingly Hottoman 
defines mortmain to be the poſſeſſion of thoſe who are, 
as it were, immortal, becauſe they never ceaſe to have 
heirs ; ſo that the eſtate never reverts to its firſt lord: 
main, band, being ufed for poſſeſſion ; and mort, dead, by 
antiphraſis, for immortal. Others aſſign the reaſon of 
the name thus: that the ſervices and other profits due 
ſor ſuch lands, ſhould not, without ſuch licence, come 
into a dead hand (mainmert) i. e. into a hand as it were 
dead, that is, ſo dedicated to God, or pious uſes, 3s » 


be different from other lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, and never to revert to the donor, or any tempo- 
ral or common ule. 


haſes in mortmain were uſually made by eccleſiaſtical 
f 33 the member of which (being profeſſed) were 


reckoned dead perſons in law; and, therefore, the land | 


holden by chem might, with great propriety, be ſaid to be 
held in mortua manu. See AMORTIZATION, 

jn order to underſtand the riſe and progreſs of the ſta- 
tute of mortmain, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that by the 
common law, any man may diſpoſe of his lands to any 
other private man, at his own diſcretion, eſpecially when 
the feodal reſtraints of alienation were worn away Yet 
in conſequence of theſe, it was always, and is ſtill, ne- 
ceſſary for corporations to have a licence of Hortain from 
the crown, to enable them to purchaſe lands; and ſuch 
licences of mortmain ſeem to have been neceſſary among 
the Saxons, above ſixty years before the Norman Con- 


queſt. But, beſides this general licence from the king, 


as lord paramount of the kingdom, it was alſo refaiſite, 
whenever there was a meſne, or intermediate lord be- 
tween the king and the alienor, to obtain his licence alſo, 
upon the ſame feodal principles, for the alienation of the 


ſpecific land. And if no ſuch licence was obtained, the | 
king, or other lord, might reſpectively enter on the lands 


ſo aliened in mortmain as a forfeiture. 


However, ſuch were the influence and ingenuity of the | 


clergy, that, notwithſtanding this fundamental principle, 
the largeſt, and moſt conſiderable donations of religious 
houſes happened within leſs than two centuries after the 


Conqueſt : and they formed contrivances for evading the 


neceſlity of obtaining licences. In proceſs of time, it 
was obſerved, that the feodal ſervices, ordained for the 
defence of the kingdom, were every day viſibly with- 
drawn; that the circulation of landed property from 
man to man began to ſtagnate 3 and that the lords were 
_ curtailed of the fruits of their ſeignoties, their eſcheats, 

wardſhips, reliefs, and the like: and, therefore, in order 
to prevent this, it was ordained by the ſecond of king 
Henry III.'s great charters, A. D. 1217, cap. 43. ed. 
Oxon. and afterwards by that printed in our common 
ſtatute books, that all ſuch attempts ſhould be void, and 
the land forfeited to the lord of the fee. Mag. Cart. 
9 Hen, III. cap. 36. This was afterwards ſucceeded by 
the ſtatute de religieis, J Edw. I. which provided that no 
perſon, religious or other whatſoever, ſhall buy or ſell, 


or receive under pretence of a giſt, or term of years, or | 


any other title whatſoever, nor ſhould by any act or in- 
genuity appropriate to himſelf, any lands or renements 


in Mortmain; upon pain that the immediate lord of the 


fee, or, on his default for one year, the lords paramount, 


and, in default of all of them, the king might enter | 


thereon as a forfeiture. 


Farther, the ſtatute of Weſtminſter the ſecond, 13 Edw. I. 


Cap. 32. enaQted, that in caſes now known under the 
name of common recoveries, a jury ſhould try the true 
right of the demandants or plaintiffs to the land; and if 


areligious houſe or corporation be found to have it, they 


ſhould till recover ſeiſin; otherwiſe it ſhould be for- 
feited to the immediate lord of the fee, or elſe to the 
next lord, and finally to the king, upon the immediate 
or other lord's default. And to prevent any future eva- 
ſion, when the ſtatute of quia emptores, 18 Edw. I. abol- 
iſhed all ſubinfeudations, and gave liberty for all men to 
alienate their lands to be holden of the next immediate 


lord, a proviſo was inſerted, cap. 3. that this ſhould not | 


extend to authorize any kind of alienation in mortmarn. 
And when afterwards the method of obtaining the king's 


licence by writ of ad quod damnum, was marked out by 


27 Edw. I. ſtat. 2. it was farther provided by 34 Edw. I. 
ſtat. 3, that no ſuch licence ſhould be effectual, without 
| the conſent of the meſne, or intermediate lords. It was 

afterwards enacted by 15 Rich. II. cap. 5. that lands which 
had been purchaſed to uſes (another method of evaſion, 
to which eccleſiaſtical ingenuity recurred) ſhould be 
amortiſed by Jicence from the crown, or elſe be ſold to 
private perſons : and that, for the future, uſes ſhould be 
ſubjeCt to the ſtatutes of mortmain, and forfeitable like 
the lands themſelves: and large tracts of land adjoining 
to churches, and conſecrated by the name of church- 
yards, were declared to be within the compaſs of the 

atutes of morimain. And civil or lay corporations, as 
well as eccleſiaſtical, are alſo declared to be within the 
miſchief, and the remedy provided by thoſe ſalutary laws. 
Moreover it was declared, by 23 Hen. VIII. cap. 10. that 
all grants of lands to ſuperſtitious uſes, ſuch as obits, 
chanteries, &c. if granted for any longer term than 


twenty years, ſhould be void. However, during all this | 


time, 


— it was in the power of the crown, by granting a 
icenc 


e of mortmain, to remit the forfeiture, ſo far as re- 


ated to its own. rights; and to enable any ſpiritual oi 
other co 
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tenements in perpetuity; which prerogative is declared 


and confirmed by 18 Edw. III. ſtat. 3. cap. 3. And it 
was farther provided, by ) and 8 W. III. cap. 37. that 
the crown, for the future, at its own difcretion, may 
grant licences to alien or take in msrtmain, of whom- 
ſoever the tenements may be holden. To 

The ſtatutes of mortmain were ſuſpended for twenty 
years by 1 and 2P. and M. cap. 8. and during that time, 
any lands or tenements were allowed to be granted to 
any ſpiritual corporation, without any licence whatſoever, 
And, for the augmentation of poor livings, it was enact- 
ed by 17 Car, II. cap. 3 that appropriators may annex 
the great tithes to the vichrages, and that all benefices 
under 1004. per annum may be augmented by the pur- 
chaſe of lands without licence of mertmain in either caſe j 
and the like proviſion hath been ſince made in favour of 
the governors of queen Anne's bounty, 2 and 3 Anne; 
cap. 11. It hath alſo been held, that, notwithſtanding 
the ſtatute 23 Hen. VIII. a man may give lands for the 
maintenance of a ſchool, an HOSPITAL, or any other 
charitable uſes, But as it was apprehended from recent 


experience, that perſons on their death-beds might make 
large and improvident diſpoſitions, even for theſe good 


purpoſes, and defeat the political ends of the ſtatutes 


of mortmain; it is therefore enacted, by 9 Geo. II. cap. 


36. that no lands or tenements, or money to be laid out 
thereon, ſhall be given for, or charged with any charitable 
uſes whatſoever, unleſs by deed indented, executed in the 


preſence of two witneſſes, twelve calender months before 


the death of the donor, and enrolled in the court of 


chancery within ſix months aſter its execution (except 
ſtocks in the public funds, which may be transferred 
within ſix months previous to the donor's death), and 


unleſs ſuch gift be made to take place immediately, and 


be without power of revocation ; and that all other gifts 


ſhall be void. The two univerſities, their colleges, and 


the ſcholars upon the foundation of the colleges at Eton, 
Wincheſter, and Weſtminſter, are excepted out of this 


act. Blackſt. Com. book ii. chap. 18. | 


MORTUARY is a giſt left by a man at his death to bis 
pariſh church, for a recompence of perſonal tithes and 


offerings, not duly paid in his life-time. 3 
Mortuary is alſo the fee paid to an incumbent, for carry- 
ing a corpſe out of his pariſh to be buried in another. 


A mortuary is not properly and originally due to an in- 


cumbent from any but thoſe of his own pariſh : but, by 


cuſtom, in ſome places of the kingdom, ir is paid to the 
parſons of other pariſhes, as the corpſe. paſſes through 


them. 


They ſeem originally to have been, like lay HERIOTS, 


only a voluntary bequeſt to the church, and it was an- 
ciently brought to the church with the corpſe, when it 
came to be buried; and called a CORSE preſent : but ſo 
early as the time of Hen. III. it was rivetted into an 


eftabliſhed cuſtom; inſomuch that the bequeſts or heriots | 
and mortuaries were held to be neceſſary ingredients in 


every teſtament of chattels. | 


Moriuaries are taken away in Wales, Berwick, and 
Cheſter, by 21 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. ſect. 6. 12 Anne, 


ſtat. 2. cap. 6. 18 Geo. II. cap. 6. 


It is enacted by 21 Hen. VIII. cap 6. that all mortuaries 


or corſe preſents to parſons of any pariſh ſhall be taken 


in the following manner, unleſs where by cuſtom leſs or 


none at all is due: viz. for every perſon who does not 
leave goods to the value of ten marks, nothing ; for every 


| perſon who leaves goods to the value of ten marks, and 
under 3ol. 35. 4d. if above 3ol. and under 40/1. 6s. 8d. 


if above 40/7. of what value ſoever they be 10s. and no 


more. And no mortuary ſhall throughout the kingdom 
be paid for the death of any feme-covert; nor for any 
child; nor for any one of full age that is not a houſe- 


keeper; nor for any way-faring men; but ſuch way- 
faring man's mortuary ſhall be paid in the pariſh to which 


he belongs. And upon this ſtatute ſtands the law of 
mortuaries to this day. 


MOR'TUUM caput. See Carvur. 
MORUS, in Botany. See MULBERRY. 
MORXI, the Indian name of a peſtilential diſtemper, very 


common in Malabar, and in ſome other parts of the Eaſt 
Indies, frequently carrying off great numbers of people. 


MOSAIC, Mosaic work, or, as ſome chooſe to call it, 


Musaic, an aſſemblage of little pieces of glaſs, marble, 
ſhells, precious ſtones, woods, or the like, of various co- 


Jours, cut ſquare, and cemented on a ground of ſtucco, 


&c. imitating the natural colours and degradations of 
painting. In this ſenſe, moſaic work includes marguetry, 
or inlaid work, veneering, &c. | 

The critics are divided as to the origin and reaſon of the 
name: ſome derive it from moſaicum, a corruption of 
muſaicum, as that is of muſivum, as it was called among 
the Romans. Scaliger derives it from the Greek Anga, 
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M O8 
as being very fine and ingenious. Nebricenſis is of 
cpinion it was ſo called, becauſe ex ils pifturts ornaban- 
tur muſca. | 
But, in its more proper and reſtrained ſenſe, meſaic only 
takes in works of (tone, metals, and glaſs 3 thoſe of wood 
being diſtinguiſhed by the name of MaRQUVETRY, Or 
inlaying. 0 
Othets diſtinguiſh otherwiſe between moſaic and mar- 
guetry. In that properly called moſaic, they ſay the ſeve. 
ral ſtones are all of the fame colour; and the changes and 
diminutions of colours, and ſhades are made by apply- 
ing different ſtones, one on another but all of the ſame 
colour. Marquetry, on the contrary, conſiſts of ſtones of 
different colours; and by theſe the ſeveral colours, ſhades, 
degradations, &c. are expreſſed. 


Moſaic ſeems to have taken its origin from paving : the 
fine effect and uſe of pavements compoſed of pieces ol. 


marble of different colours, ſo well joined together, as 
that, when dried, they might be poliſhed, and the whole 
make a very beautiful and ſolid body, which, continually 


trodden upon, and waſhed with water, was not at ail | 


damaged, gave the painter the hint, who ſoon carried 


the art to a much preater perfection, ſo as to repreſent | 


foliages, maſques, and other groteſque pieces of various 
colours, on a ground of black or white marble. In fine, 
obſerving the good effect which this kind of work had in 
_ pavements, and finding that it reſiſted water, they pro- 
cecded to line walls therewith, and to take various 
figures by it, for the ornament of their temples and 
public buildings. But nature not producing variety of 


colours enough for them in marbles, to paint all kinds 


of objects, they bethought of counterfeiting them with 
glaſs and metal colours; which ſucceeded ſo well with 
them, that having. given all manner of teints to an in- 
finite number of little pieces of theſe two matters, to 


counterfeit {tones of various colours, in order to get 


more colours, the workmen arranged them with ſo much 
art, that their moſaic ſeemed almoſt to diſpute with 
painting; this way of repreſenting objects having this 
advantage, that. it reſiſts the injuries of the air, as well 


as marble itſeif; and even grows more beautiful with 


time, which effaces all other kinds of painting. 


But the moderns have gone yet farther; and, fetting | 


| aſide glaſs and metals, as too mean materials, have intro- 


duced, along with the fineſt marbles, the richelt of pre- | 
cious ſtones, as lapis lazuli, agat, cornelians, emeralds, | 


turquoiſes, &c. ; . 
Of theſe three kinds of meſaic work, that of coloured 
glafs and metals are now little in uſe; though of a ſur- 
prifing luſtre and durableneſs: of the other two, that of 


marbles alone is in common uſe; the moſaic in precious 


ftones being ſo very dear, that few workmen who apply 


themſelves to it, make little elſe but petty works, as or- 
naments for alter-pieces, tables for rich eabinets, &c. 


Though out of theſe muſt be excepted that ſumptuous 
chapel of the dukes of "Tuſcany, which will be a noble 


monument of the magniſicence and piety of thoſe princes, | 
as well as of the patience and addrefs of the workmen | 


employed therein. 


| We ſhall, however, enter into fome detail of the man- 
ner of working in thoſe three kiuds of mojaic; to which | 
we ſhall add a fourth much newer, yet equally inge- | 
nious with any of the reſt, made with a kind of gypſum 


or talc, found in the ſtone quarries about Paris, 
Mos AI work of glaſs. Tbis kind they begin with little 

pieces of glaſs, which they provide of as many different 
colours as poſſible. To this end the glaflman's furnaces 
being diſpoſed, and their pots or crucibles full of the 
matter of which glaſs is made, or rather of glaſs already 

made, they put what metalline colour or dye they think 
fit in each crucible, always beginning with the weakeſt, 
and augmenting the ſtrength of the colours from cruci- 
ble to crucible, till they come to the deepeſt dye, as in 
mixing of colours on a pallet to paint in oil. 


are in their perfection, they take out the glaſs hot, as it 
is, a laying it on a ſmooth marble, flatting it down with 
another marble, and then cut it into ſlices of equal big- 


nels, and about the thickneſs of an inch and a half. They 


then with an inſtrument, which the Italians call boeca di- 
cane, make ſome pieces ſquare, and others of different 


figures and ſizes, as occaſion requires; theſe they difpoſe | 


orderly in caſes; as in painting in freſco, it is uſual to 
range all the different teints in thells, according to their 
colour. If it be deſired to have gold, either in the ground 
of the painting, or in the ornaments, or the draperies, 
they take ſome of the pieces of glaſs, formed and cut in 


the manner juſt mentioned : theſe they moiſten on one | 


fide with gum water, and afterwards lay them over with 
| gold-leaf, They then put this piece, or ſeveral pieces at 


a time, on a fice-ſhovel, which they place in the mouth 


of the furnace, after having farſt covered them with-an- 


ad 


_— a 


* 


When 
the glaſs has had ſufficient coction, and all the colours 


other hollow piece of glaſs. Here the 

ſuch time as they become red-hot 

ſhovel is drawn out, all at once 

ſo firmly bound to the glaſs, 

745 it. | | 
Now, to apply theſe feveral pieces, and out of t 

age A e roy firſt make a cartoon, or e 

they transfer on the ground or plaiſter, by calauin 

in painting in freſco. n : iet, 26 

As this plaiſter is to be laid thick on the wall, it w; 

tinue freſh and ſoft a conſiderable time, N 


ſo that there 
| ma 
be enough prepared at once to ſerve three or four . 


This plaiſter is compoſed of lime made of! 
with brick-duſt, ground very fine, gum on 
whites of eggs: when it is thus prepared, and laid on th 
wall, and the deſign finiſhed of what is to be repreſentel: 
with plyers they take out the little pieces of glafs, ranging 
them one aſter another, and till keeping ſtrictly Da 
1 ſhadow, and different teints and colours repreſented 
in the deſign: preſſing or flattening-them down with ., 
ruler, which ſerves both to ſink them within the frond: 
oo to render the ſurface even. 1 . 
bus, in a long time, and with an infinite deal of treu. 
ble, they finiſh the work; which is {till the . 
ful, as the pieces of glaſs are more uniform, and ranged 
at more equal heights. Some of theſe are executed with 
ſo much juſtneſs, that they appear as ſmooth as a table 
of marble, and as finiſhed and maſterly as a peinting in 
freſco; with this advantage, that they have a fine luſtre 
and will hold almoſt for ever. ; E 
The fineſt works of this kind, that have deſcended to us 
and thoſe from which the moderns have retrieved the bt; 
almoſt loſt, are thofe of the church of St. Agnes, . 
merly the temple of Bacchus, at Rome; beſides ſome at 
Pifa, Florence, and other cities of Italy. The moſt 
eſteemed among the works of the moderns are thoſe of 
Joſeph Pine, and the chevalier Lanfranc, in the church 
of St. Peter at Rome. There are ſome very good ones 
likewiſe at Venice. 1 8 
Mosalc work of marble, and precious ſiones, Theſe two 
kinds bear fo near a relation to each other, as to the 
manner of working, that, to avoid repetition, we ſhall 
give them both under one; obſerving, by the way, where- 
in the one differs from the other, either in the fawing or 
ranging of the ſtones. Ip ES 
Moſaic of marble is uſed in large works as in pavements 
of churches, baſilies, and palaces ; and in the incruſta- 
tion and veneering of the walls of che ſame edifices. As 
to that of ſtones, efpecially precious ones, it is only uſed 
in fmall works as before obſerved. | 
The ground of moſaic works, wholly marble, is ordina- 
rily a maſs of marble, either white or black. On this 
ground, the deſign is cut with a chiſſel, having been firſt 
calqued. When it is dug of a fufficient depth, i. e. an 
inch or more, it is filled up with marble of a proper co- 
lour, firſt contoured, or fathioned to the deſign, and te- 
duced to the thickneſs of the cavities, with various in- 
ſtroments. To make the pieces, thus inſerted into the 


y continve tilt 
3 aſter which the 
and the gold becomes 


that it will never afterwards 


cavities hold, whofe ſeveral colours are to imitate thoſe 


of the defign, they uſe a ſtucco, compoſed of lime and 
marble duſt ; or a maſtic, which each workman prepares 
differently: after which, the work is half poliſhed with 
a ſoft kind of ſtone, | | 
The figures thus marked out, the painter or ſculptor 
himfelt draws with a pencil, the colours of the figures, 
not determined by the ground, and in the fame manner 
makes ſtrokes or hatchings, in the places where ſhadows 
are to be; and when he has engraved, with a chiſſel, all 
the ſtrokes thus drawn, he fills them up with a black 
maſtic, compoſed chiefly of Burgundy pitch, pouied on 
hot; taking off, afterwards, what is ſuperfluous, with a 
piece of ſoft ſtone or brick, which with water and beaten 
cement, takes away the maſtic, poliſhes the marble, and 
renders the whole fo even, that one would imagine it only 
conſiſted of a fingle piece; it is this kind of mo/arc we ſee 
in the pompous church of the invalids at Paris, and the 
fine chapel of Verſailles; and wherewith ſome entire 
r e of that palace are incruſted 
or moſaic work of precious ſlanes; there are required other 
and more delicate inſtruments than thoſe uſed in macble; 
as wheels, drils, tin-plates, &c. uſed by lapidaries, and 
carvers in ſtone. As none but the richeſt marbles and 
ſtones enter this work, to make them go the farther, they 
are ſawn into the thinneſt leaves imaginable, ſcarce cx- 
ceeding halt a line in thickneſs: the block to be fawed, 13 
faſtened firmly with cords, on the bench, only raiſed 
little on a piece of wood, one or two inches high. Two 
iron pins, which are on one ſide the block, and which 
ſerve to faſten it, ſerve alſo to direct the ſaw. The pieces 
to be ſawed are put into a vice contrived for the purpoſe ; 
in which ſtate, with a kind of ſaw or bow made of a line 
braſs wire, bent on a piece of ſpringy wood, together 
2 WL 


with emery moiſtened with water, the. leaf is gradually 
faſhioned by following the ſtrokes of the deſign made on 
the paper, and then glued to the piece. | 

When there are pieces enough faſhioned to form an en- 
tire lower, or fume other part of the deſign, they are 
applied. 'The ground, that ſuſte ins this moſaic, is uſually 
of lone. The matter, wherewith the ſtones are joined 
together, is a ſtucco, or maſtic, laid very thin on the 
leaves as they are faſhivned ; and the leaves in this ſtate 
are applied with plyers. It any contour, or fide of a leaf, 
de not either rounded enough, or ſquared enough, to fir 
the place where it 18 to be uſed, when it is too large, it is 
brought down with a braſs ile or raſp; and when too 
ſmall, is managed with a drill, and other lapidary in- 
ſtruments. 85 
Manner of making Mos are work of gypſum. This is a 
kind of coarſe talc, or {hining tranſparent ſtone, found in 
the quarries of Montmaitre near Paris, among the ſtanes 
thence dug to make the plaiſter of Paris, Ir is different 
from the plailter 3 but retains the name which the Ro- 
mans gave the plaiſter, viz. GYPSUM. % 

Of this ſtone, calcined in a kiln, beaten in a mortar, 
and paſſed through a ſicve, they make a kind of artificial 
marbles, imitating precious ſtones; and of theſe they 
compoſe a kind of moſuic work which comes little ſhort | 
either of the durableneſs or vivacity of the natural ſtones: 
and which bas this advantage, that it admits of continued 
pieces, or paintings, of entire compattiments, without 
any joining vilible. 7 | 

Some make the ground of plaiſter of Paris, others of free- | 
ſtone: if the former, it is ſpread in a wooden frame, of 
the length and breadth of the intended work, and about 


an inch and a half thick. This frame 1s ſo contrived, as | 


that the tenons being only joined to the mortiſes by ſingle 
pins, they may be taken aſunder, and the frame be diſ- 
mounted when the plaſter is dry; this frame they cover 


on one lide by a ſtrong linen cloth, nailed all round; I 


and being placed horizontally, with the linen at bottom, 
it is filled with plaſter, paſſed through a wide ſieve: the 

laſter being half dry, the frame is ſet perpendicular, and 
let till it be quite dry, and then taken out, by diſmount- 
ing the frame. In this moſaic, the ground is the moſt 
important part. Now, to prepare the ſifted gypſum to 
be applied on this ground, they diſſolve and boil it in the | 


| beſt Engliſh glue; and, after mixing with it 3 | 


it is to bear, the whole is worked up together into the 
ordinary conliſtence of plaiſter; and then taken and 
ſpread on the ground, five or ſix inches thick. It muſt 
be obſerved, that if the work be ſuch, as that mouldings 
are required, they are formed with gouges, and other in- 
ſtruments. | | 


It is on this plaſter thus coloured like marble, or precious | 


ſtone, and which is to ſerve as a ground to a work either 
of lapis lazuli, agar, alabaſter, or the like, that the deſign 
to be repreſented is drawn; having been firſt pounced, or. 
calqued. To hollow or impreſs the deſign, they uſe the 
ſame inſtruments with the ſculptors ; the ground, where- 
on they are to work, not being much leſs hard than 


marble itſelf. The cavities, thus made in the ground, | 


are filled up with the ſame gypſum boiled in glue, only 
differently coloured ; and thus are the ſeveral colours of 
the original repreſented. Jo have the neceſſary colours 
and teints at hand, they temper quantities of the gypſum 
with the ſeveral colours, in little pots. When the deſign 


is thus filled, and rendered viſible, by half-poliſhing it 
with brick, or ſoft ſtone; they go over it again, cutting 


ſuch places as are either to be weaker, or more ſtrongly 


ſhadowed, and filling them with gypſum; which is re- 
peated till all the colours, added one after another, re- 
preſent the original to the life. The work being finiſhed, 


is ſcoured with ſoft ſtone, ſand, and water; then with 
pumice-ſtone ; and, laſtly, poliſhed with a wooden rub- 
ber, and fine emery : then a luſtre is given it, by ſmear- 
ing it over with oil, and rubbing it a long time with the 


palm of the hand; which gives it a gloſs nothing wſerior 


to that of natural marble. 
If it be only required to make a variegated table, or other 
work of ſeveral colours, without moſaic figures; the pro- 
cels is ſomewhat different. 'T'o this end, they only pre- 
pare ſeparately, in large bowls, as many different colours 
as nature ſhews in the marble to be imitated ; and, after 
Incorporating them with the gypſum and glue- water, 


they take a trowel ſull of each, and diſpoſe them in a 


trough, without any order; then, without mingling 
them, and only by cutting or croſſing the gypſum of each 
trowel once or twice with each of the reſt, they give them 


mat beautiful confuſion, for which natural marbles are 


MOS 


quainted with it, and vſed it for the adorning of their 
beds, tables, and other moveables : employing, for this 
purpoſe, ivory, belides the richeſt woods. | 
There are, beſide theſe, two other branches of moſaic 
work; the one called DAMASKEENING, or damaſt work, 
conliſting in an aſſemblage of gold or ſilver threads, of 
which are ſometimes formed flat works, and ſometimes 
baſſo relievos. | 5 | 
'The other is called euer + conſiſting of ſhells, arti- 
ficial congelations, petrifications, &c. uſed in grottos. 
MOSCH, a name of a ſort of roriferous veſſels, ſaid to 
have been diſcovered by Bilſius, in the kidneys. 
MOSCHELATUM, a name given by authors to a com- 
pound, fragrant, and aromatic oil, in which muſk is a 
predominating ingredient, | IR 
MOSCHATELLINA, hoel/ow root, or tuberoſe moſchate!, in 
Botany, the name of a little plant common under our 
hedges, in ſpring, which conſtitutes a peculiar genus, 
under the title of ADbOx A: the characters of which are 
theſe: the empalement of the flower is bifid and per- 
manent; the flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is rotated 
and divided into four ſegments at the edge; from the 
cup of this riſes a piſtil, which is fixed in the manner of 
a nail to the middle of the flowez; and finally becomes a 
ſoft ſucculent berry, which hath four cells, containing 


wWhence it has been called by ſome muſt-crowfoot. 
MOSCHELAPHUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome writers to a creature of a mixed nature, produced 
by the copulation of a ſtag with a cow. Wagner tells 
us, that theſe creatures are ſometimes ſeen in the moun- 
tainous parts of Swiſſerland; as are alſo the hippotauri, 
generated between a bull and a mare; but neither of theſe. 
ever propagare their ſpecies. See BucerHALus. | 
MOSCHIFERUM animal, or moſebus m-ſchiferus of Lin- 
neus, muſe, in Natural Hiftery, the name of the crea- 
ture which affords us the perfume called Musk. | 
This creature ſeems to be neither of the goat nor deer «- 
kind, and it is doubtful whether or not it chews the cud; 
it has however no dentes inciſores in the upper-jaw, which 
ſeems a mark that it does; but it has, accorcing to the 


| obſervation of Arillotle, two exerted teeth or tulks there, 


in the manner of the boar; his noſe is ſharp like that 


ches long, and erect; and his tail, or ſcut, about two 
inches; his foot is deeply cloven; the hair on the body 
is about half an inch long, and very thick, and of a 
brown and white colour. Tab. III. Duadrupeds, Ne 38. 
The female is Jeſs than the male; the noſe ſharper; 
wants the two tuſks, and has two ſmall teats. | 


two over, ſwelling out an inch and half from the belly 


equally for feeding and fighting. | | 
MOSCHUS, in Zoology, a genus of the pecora; the characters 
of which are, that it has no horns, and two long tuſks 


one of which is the MOSCHIFERUM animal, _ 
MOSES, in S Language, is a very flat broad boat, uſed 
by merchant ſhips, amongſt the Caribbee iſlands, to bring 
hogſheads of ſugar off from the ſea-beach to the ſhip- 
ping, which are anchored in the roads. e 


ſet apart for the exerciſes of their religion. 
which properly ſignifies a temple built of wood, ſuch as 
the Turks firſt uſed. Hence the Spaniards derive their 


the Greek weaxos, calf, becauſe of the frequent mention 
of a cow in the Alcoran : but others, with the greateſt 
appearance of reaſon, derive it from the Arabic maſgiad, 
a place of worſhip. | 27H | 
There are royal ms/ques founded by the emperors, as tlie 
Solimania, and Velidea, at Conſtantinople ; and private 
moſques founded by mufties, viziers, baſſas, &c. 
Moſques are built like large balls, with iſles, galleries, and 
domes; and are adorned on the inſide with comparti- 
ments, and pieces of Arabeſque work. On one ſide is 
always ſound a pool with ſeveral cocks; and on the top 
is placed a creſcent. | 
The women are not allowed to enter the moſques, but ſtay 
in the porches without. | | 1 
Mot of the mo/ques have a kind of hoſpital belonging to 


them, in which travellers of any religion are entertained 
during three days. i 


ſo much valued: of theſe they then make their tables, or The Turks have converted moſt of the Chriſtian churches 


lay a mould, according to the work to be done. 


into moſques, 


As to Mos AI work of wood, more properly called Mar- | MOd8, Muscvs, in Botany, an order of plants, belongin 


QUETRY, or inlaid work, the ancients were well ac] 


to the cryptogamia claſs, containing in the Linnæan ſyſtem 
eleven 


flatted ſeeds; the leaves and flowers ſmell like muſk, 


of a grey-hound ; his ears like a rabbit's, about three in- 


The ut bladder or bag is about thre inches long, and ; 


of the male, and ſtanding as much before the groin. It 
has no horns and its tuſks by their figure ſeem intended 


in the upper jaw. Linnæus enumerates three ſpecies, 


MOSQUE, or Mosx, among the Mabometans, is a temple 


The word comes from the "Turkiſh meſgid, or meſchit, 


meſcheta, and the Italians moſcheta, and the French and 
_ Engliſh moſque and meſe. Borel derives the word from 
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eleven genera: viz. lycopodium, porella, fpagnum, pbaſ- 
eum, ſplachnum, polytricum, mnium, hypnum, bryum, fontina- 


lis, and buxbaumia. Theſe are found growing on the 


barks of trees as well as on the ground. See Tab. M/s. 
The moſt eſteemed and odoriferous moſs is that of the 
edars | | 
t is of ſome medicinal uſe; being aſtringent, and proper 
to ſtop hzmorrhages and dyſenteries. 
The ancients took the moſs of trees to be the effect of a 
diſorder or difcompoſure of the texture of the bark; or 
at moſt, a kind of little filaments ariſing from the bark: 
but the moderns find, by ſeveral obſervations, that meſſes 


are all real diftin& plants, whoſe ſeed, being extremely | 


fmall is inclofed in little capſulæ; which burſting ot 
themſelves, the ſeed is carried off by the winds, till 
falling into the inequalities of the bark of trees, it is there 
topped, takes root, and feeds at the expence of the tree, 
as mouldineſs does on bread, &c- 5 
What the botanical writers ſtrictly underſtand by the 
word moſs, is a claſs of plants appearing of an inferior 
rank, to the common vegetables; the leſs perfect genera 


of which have been ſuppoſed to be wholly deſtitute of | 


flower or feed, or any thing analogous to either, and to 
"conſiſt of ſimple, ſimilar, and uniform parts; the genera 
a little above theſe have ſome diverſity of parts, and carry 


ſomething that looks analogous to vegetation in the com- 


mon way, having a reſemblance of thoſe parts which ſerve 
other plants for their fruftification. The more perfect 
- genera of the moſſes not only eonſiſt of different parts, 


but alſo have their appropriated organs containing a pulpy | 


matter which finally becomes dry, and aſſumes the form 
of a fine and ſubtle powder, compoſed of granules, each 
of which is either a ſeed or a granule of farina, ſerving 
for the propagation of the ſpecies. 
The more imperfect meſſes are 


Either in form of a fine lanugo, or down, covering the 


ſurface of different bodies; or elſe they appear as flender | 
filaments, or foliacious bodies, floating about in the 
water; or as filaments of a tougher texture, hanging | 
down from the branches of trees; or as little ſhrubs, | 


or ſingle horns, growing erect on the parched earth of 


mountains and heatby places; or finally, as broad and | 


foliaceous bodies ſpreading themſelves over the dry barks 


of trees or rocks, without any pedicle or other ſup-| 
| | to thoſe which are 


and clothed with leaves; theſe are of various forms and 
| ſtructures, ſome being broad and thin, others flender as 
| hairs; ſome pellucid, others opake; ſome ſmooth, others 
hairy. From the alæ of theſe leaves in fome kinds, and 
from the ſummit of the ſtalks in others, there ariſe heads 
or capſules of various figure and ſtructure, but all uni- 
. capſular; ſome of theſe are naked, and others covered 
with a calyptra or hood; ſome ſtand on long pedicles, 
and others are placed cloſe to the ſtalks. Thoſe heads 


are uſually called capſulæ, which contain their feed or | 


farina, and their pedicles /et@, in the mnia, hypna, brya, 
and polytrica, &c. | | 


Theſe capſules, in ſome are covered with a calyptra, or | 


hood; in others they are naked. Of the firſt kind are the 
ſplachnum, polytricum, mnium, bryum, hypnum, fontinalis, 
and buxbaumia, and of the latter fort, the lycopodium, po- 
rella, ſphagnum, and phaſcum. Tz | | 
The ſubſtance with which the heads or capſules of all 
the moſſes are filled, reſembles either ſeeds, or the ſmall 


globules of the farinæ of flowers, which all reſemble | _ 
ſeeds of particular figures in miniature. The fruCtifica- | 


tions of theſe minute plants ſeem to be either from theſe 


as ſeeds falling to the earth; or according to the opinion | 


of ſome, they ſeem to contain only farinæ in the capſules, 
which impregnating certain bulbs or nodules in the alæ 


of the leaves, cauſe them to grow and vegetate, as is ſeen | 


in ſome of the larger plants, as in the bulbs produced in 


the alæ of the leaves of the dentaria, and of the lilies, | 


and ſome others. The former opinion, of the powder 
in the heads or capſules being actually perfect ſeeds, is 
the more probable, as the bulks in the alæ of the leaves 
are found only in ſome of the hypna, and others of a few 


other genera; whereas the propagation is as quick and | 


certain in thoſe which have none of them, as in thoſe 
which have: and the want of female paris of fructifica- 
tion, which makes ſo many deſiderata in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem of botany, is eaſily made up, and the whole ex- 
plained according to the uſual courſe of nature in other 
vegetables, by allowing the powder in the capſules to be 
real ſeeds, and the ſmall globules on the pointals ſur- 
rounding the aperture of the capſule, the farina. 

The opinion of the get growing only from thefe no- 
dules in the alz of the leaves, or from the impregnated 
ends of the branches which had received the powder 


r 


diſtinguiſhed from the 
other by their appearance to the naked eye: they are 


N 


[ 


he more perfect kinds of moſſes are found in the ſhape 5 
of fmall but regular plants, divided into ſeveral branches, | 


of the plants, which have their male and female parts in 


the old ones juſt where the powder of the capſules has 


yet they may al 


| 8 themſelves thus by the root, produce ſeeds alſo 
I 


_ thoſe which are propagated only by ſeeds ſo the hyp- 


ſtalks, are found every year profuſely covered with capſules 


tained only a farina capable of impregnating the nodules, 
or the ends of the branches, it is obvious there would be 


of moſſes; bur if they are real and perfect ſerds, it is no 


by many, that the fine powder at the back of their leaves 


different ones. 


which has been traced through all its ſtages, and to 


'The genus already obſerved, is that called by Dr. Dille- 


erectis cuſpidalis. 


from the capſules, was originally founded 
ſerving that the trailing or chal wan Bagh] x 
ee out into length, from the extremities of all theix 
ranches, and annually loſt as much of the old ſtalk at 
the root, as they gained of the new at the ſummit; but is 
appears from farther obſervations, that they are real ſeeds 
which are contained in form of powder in the capſules ; 
fince the bryums, and many others, are found growin 
from ſmall points or ſpots, which are aſſembſages a0 
their minute leaves, propagated on the ground, under 


fallen; and though it be allowed that the hypnu 
other trailing meſſes do grow from the ends of the 3 
be produced in form of new plants, 
from regular and perfect ſeeds ſhed from the capſules, 
It is certain that the bryums are by this means propagated 
and ſpread into large tufts, and the other genera may alſo 
be ſo propagated, though they have beſide a property of 
* 70 by growth of the ſtalk; which ſeems no other 
than the property of many of the large plants to cree 
at the root, and ſhoot out in length greatlu from the ex- 
tremities of their horizontal branches, lying on or under 
the ground, as thoſe ſpreading parts may more proper! 
be ſo called than roots, the fibres puſhed out from b. 
perpendicularly into the earth being properly the roots; 
and it is well known that theſe plants, though the 


ke the others, by which they may be equally propagated: 
and this analogy is to be carried yet farther: Tor is thof. : 
plants which creep by the roots produce fewer ſeeds than 


nums, which are the genus of moſſes in which this growth 
by the ſtalk is principally lere, are very thinly beſer 
with capſules of ſeed, and many of them produce but very 
few in a ſeaſon; whereas the brya, and other moſſes, which 
have not this advantage of growing from the ends of the 


from every tuft; nay, there is ſcarce any branch whick 
does not produce its capſule. Now if theſe capſules con- 


as much of it required for the hypna as for any other kinds 


wonder that nature has given them profuſely to ſuch kinds 
as are to be propagated only by ſeeds, and more ſparingly 
propagated alſo by the increaſe of the 
branches. | | „ | 
To this it may finally be added, that the ferns and other 
epiphylloſpermous plants approach moſt of all others to 
the nature of the meſſes; and though it has been ſuſpected 


was not ſeeds, but only a farina; yet it is now well 
known that it is true and perſect ſeed, ſince, under many 
ſpecies of them, there are conſtantly found new and ſelf- 
ſown plants arifing in their firſt rudiments of leaves and 
figure, which have plainly grown from the duft or pow- 
der fallen from the old plants; and as this is now found 
to be the caſe in regard to the ferns, probably it will alſo 
appear the ſame in regard to meſſes, when they have been 
yet farther examined than at preſent, But whether theſe 
grains of powder have the lobes and radicles by which 
the ſeeds of larger plants propagate themſelves, or whe- 
ther they grow into plants like the parent ones in the 
manner of the lichens, by mere expanſion, is a thing 
that requires farther obſervation to determine. 

Some of the meſſes, it is evident, approach to the nature 


the ſame flower, and others to thoſe which have ther in 


* 


The matiner of feeding of moſes in general may be in 
ſome degree gueſſed at by that of one genus of them, 


which moſt of the others, though every genus has its 
diſtinct fructification in ſome reſpects, yet bear a very 
reat general analogy. . | 


nius, the HYPNUM. The ſpecies of this are very nume 
rous and common; but that particular one which was the 
ſubject of theſe obfervations, is the ſhoct-branched ſilky 
kind, common on old walls; and called by'that author 
in his hiſtory, hypnum vulgare, ſericum, recur vum, caf ſuis 


The head of this mefi appears to the naked eye a ſmall, 
fmooth, browniſh-ycllow, oblong body, of about a ninth 
of an inch long; this is covered at its upper end with 3 
membranaceous calyptra or hood, in ſhape reſembling an 
extinguiſher, or a ſunnel inverted. When this calyptra 
is taken off, and the head viewed with a microſcope, the 
ſurface of it is ſeen to be ridged with longitudinal ſtriæ. 
The baſis of the head is of a deep orange-colour, and 
more opake than the reſt ; and the top is bounded by an 


orange=coloured ring ſwelling out ſomething 2 os | 


MOS 


farface of the contiguous parts of the head, Good ; 


alle „that in this head there are not wanting the 
E to the fruftification of What are uſually 
called the more perſect plants. This ring 1s truly a mo- 
nophyllous undulated calyx, within which ariſe ſixteen 

yramidal fi mbtiated ſtamina ; theſe are of of fo greeniſh 
they and are loaded with a whitiſh oval arina. The 
ſtamina all bend toward each other from their baſes, and 
almoſt meet in a point at the tops. This is their ap- 


-arance when the head is nearly ripe; and immediately | 


under the arch formed b theſe ſtamina, is A cylindric 
hollow piſtillum, throug which the farina makes its 
way, and is diſperſed among the ſeeds in the head; the 
fruit is a large capſule, filling every part of the mem. 


brane which ſhews itſelf on the outſide of the head, and 
in moſt places is contiguous to it; this capſule is filled | 


Vith perfect and very beautiful ſeeds; they are round, 


tranſparent when unripe, but afterwards opake, and of | 


very beautiful green, which colour they retain even 
Jes arid: Phil. Tranſ. No 478. ſect. 12. 
When this head is firſt produced from the plant, the 
ſtamina are very ſlender, and ſtand erect ; the head is 
ſcarce any thicker than the ſtalk, and the calyptra covers 
it all over, to ſhield the tender ſubſtance of the farina 
from external injuries. As the farina afterwards ſwells 
in the ſtamina, the ſeeds in the head increaſe alſo in bulk, 
and by their increaſe the head is more extended in thick- 
neſs ; and the ſtamina are by this means ſeparated farther 
and farther from each other at their baſes, but bend in- 


| wards toward their points, ſo as to form a kind of arched | 


covering over the ſtigma of the piſtillum, which is ſingle ; 
and from hence the rina falls, as it ripens, into the head, 
and impregnates the ſeeds, Id. ibid. 


All the meſſes, liverworts, and the other plants of the ſame 


character, poſſeſs the ſame general virtues of drying and 
aſtringency. : | 
The moſſes of Virginia, Pennſylvania, and other parts of 
North America, are in part the ſame with our's, and in 
part different; about two thirds of the number of moſſes 
of theſe countries hitherto obſerved being common to 
| our own country alſo, the reſt peculiar to that part of 
the world. Thoſe of South America are almoſt all 


- wholly different from our's. The moſſes of Greenland | 


and Lapland are moſtly of the ſame kind with thoſe of 
our Welſh mountains. And in the mountainous parts 


of the world between the tropics, there are many ex- 


tremely beautiful fern-like mes, unknown in all other 

places. 33 5 
f. cannot but be acknowledged, chat the diſtinctions of 
theſe little vegetables are ſo minute, and their appearance 
ſo various in their different ſtates, that very probably ſuc- 

ceeding obſervations will much retrench the number de- 
ſcribed by Dillenius; but as the ſame obſervers will pro- 
bably add as many new and truly diſtinct ſpecies, as they 
find occaſion to ſtrike off from the old liſt, there 1s no 
doubt but that the number will be found at leaſt as great 
as it ſtands at preſent with that author. 


Moss on trees, in Gardening. The growth of large quantities | 


of moſs on any kind of tree is a diſtemper of very bad con- 
ſequence to its increaſe, and much damages the fruit of 
the trees of our orchards. | 


Ide preſent remedy is the ſcraping it off from the body | 


and large branches, by means of a kind of wooden knife 


that will not hurt the bark, or with a piece of rough hair- 


cloth, which does very well after a ſoaking rain. But 


the moſt effectual cure is the taking away the cauſe. | 


This is to be done by draining off all the ſuperfluous 
moiſture, from about the roots of the trees, and may 
greatly be guarded againſt in the firſt planting of the 
trees, by not ſetting them too deep. 


f trees ſtand too thick in a cold ground, they will al- 


Ways be covered with moſs ; and the beſt way to remedy 
the fault is to thin them. When the young branches of 
trees are covered with a long and ſhaggy moſs, it will ut- 
terly ruin them; and there is no way to prevent it, but 
to cut off the branches near the trunk, and even to take 
off the head of the tree, if neceſſary; for it will ſprout 
again; and if the cauſe be in the mean time removed by 
| thinning che plantation, or draining the land, and ſtirring 
_ ground well, the young ſhoots will continue clear after 
this. 
If the trees are covered with moſs, in conſequence of the 
ground's being too dry, as this will happen from either 
extreme in the ſoil, then the proper remedy is the laying 
mud, from the bottom of a pond or river, pretty thick 
about the root, opening the ground to ſome diſtance and 
depth to let it in; this will not only cool it, and prevent 
its giving growth to any great quantity of me/5, but it will 
alſo prevent the other great miſchief which fruit-trees are 
liable to in dry grounds, which is the falling off of the 
fruit too early. : 
he moſſes which cover the trunks of trees, as they al- 


ways are freſheſt and moſt vigorous on the ide which 
Vor. III. No 234. 


MossE 8, ſea, Theſe marine ſubſtances are very beautiful 
| 6 0 | 
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points to the north, if only produced on chat, ſerve to 
preſerve the trunk of the tree from the ſeverity of the 
north-winds, and direCt the traveller in his way, by al- 
ways plainly pointing out that part of the compaſs. 
Meſſes make an article of commerce; there being ſe- 
veral kinds uſed in medicine, in perfuming, &c. amon 
others, the ſea-meſs, called coralline; and the moſs of 
cedar and fir, which enter the compoſition of Cyprus 
powder. | | 
The moſs of common trees, as oak, aſh, poplar, &c. is 
uſed for caulking of veſſels: it is alſo uſed by bird- 


merchants, to prepare cages for certain kinds of birds to 
hatch in. . | 


The toft marſh and bog meſſes ſerve the poor in many 


places for ſtuffing their beds; and in the buſineſs of 
tranſporting plants from other countries, nothing is of ſo 
great uſe as the ſtalks and leaves of theſe little vegetables: 
the ſucculent plants coming over in great beauty and vi- 
gour, when rolled up in dry moſs; and the trees and 
ſhrubs, by having their roots covered with ſuch as is 
ſomewhat moiſt. | xy 
The great quality of the moſſes, which makes them ſo 
ſerviceable in this caſe, is, that they do not heat and fer- 
ment on being moiſtened, as hay and ſtraw would. 


Several ſpecies of the moſes and algæ have been applied ; 
to medicinal uſe. Thus ſeveral of the moſſes are great 
and valuable medicines, uſed as deſiccatives and aſtrin- 


gents ; that the common cup-moſs is one of the greateſt 
remedies in the convulſive coughs of children, called 
the chin-cough, is known to every one; and Dr. Mead 


has ennobled the grey ground-lichen, by publiſhing 
its virtues in one of the moſt terrible of all diſeaſes, 
the bite of a mad dog. The common green liverworts 
are known medicines in diſorders of the breaſt, as are 


alſo all the ſpecies of polytricha. The ſeeds of our ly- 
copodium are given with ſucceſs in nephritic caſes; and 
the Indians give one of their ſpecies in many diſtempers, 


and, as they ſay, with great benefit. The common white 
ground coralloides ſerves the rein-deer of Lapland for 


food, when all other herbage is loſt; and the confervæ 
ſerve for food to many of the fiſh both of the ſea and ri- 
vers, and to ſeveral water-fowl. And theſe, as well as 
the land moſſes, afford ſhelter and habitation to many in- 


ſecds, and their young. Many of the ſpecies of coralloides 
and lichenoides are found of great uſe in that profitable 
branch of commerce the art of dying; and doubtleſs 


many others have alſo the ſame qualities, though not yet 


diſcovered ; and we may be guided in ſearches of this kind 


by obſerving that many of them tinge the papers between 
whichtheyare dried, with very beautiful andlaſting colours. 


Moss, heath, coralloides, in Botany, the name, according to 


Dillenius, of a genus of the moſſes ; the characters of 


which are theſe: they are compoſed of ſtalks often 
branched in the manner of corals, and compoſed of parts 


of a different figure and appearance, not ſimple and uni- 
form as the byſſi and confervæ. On the ſummits of the 


branches there grow a ſort of fleſhy tubercles, which 
Micheli calls the receptacles of flowers; and the little 
atoms which are ſeen adhering to the different parts of 

the ſtalks, he calls the ſeeds. Dillenius is rather for 


thinking them the farina; and the tubercles, either the 


_ capſules of ſeeds, or the young plants, ready to fall off | 


from the parent ſtem, and ſhoot for themſelves like the 


bulbs of the dentaria, biſtort, and the like. However 
this be, theſe are parts too minute to found generical di- 


ſtinctions on, which may be better deduced from a groſſer 
conſideration of the ſtalk, and the figure of the tubercles. 
Theſe have no rim or margin, and are uſually larger in 


the leſs branched kinds, and ſmaller in the more ramoſe. 
This being a very numerous genus of meſſes, it is divided 


into ſeveral orders: 1. The fungiform. 2. The cup-like. 


3. The ramoſe or corniculate ones. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. 
p. 76, See CORALLOIDES. | | 


Moss, ſilt, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by count 


Marſigli to a ſpecies of ſea-meſ5, or coRALLINE, of a 
very remarkable fineneſs and ſoftneſs, much more re- 
ſembling filk than any other of the marine productions. 
It is wholly compoſed of a ſort of tuft of fine hairs or 
filaments, and is of a bluiſh green colour, and almoſt 
tranſparent. It grows on rocks, ſtones, ſhells, or any 
thing elſe that lies in its way, and is found uſually at 
ſmall depths ; it is not ſo tough and flexible as many other 
of the ſea-plants, but is eaſily rubbed to powder between 
the ny When examined by the microſcope, the 
ſingle filaments do not appear of the ſame equable ſut- 
face and uniform texture ; but they are (een to be jointed 
and made up as it were of a great number of pieces 
faſtened end by end to one another, in the manner of 
the beads of a lady's necklace. It is of a fine bluiſh 
green, and perfectly tranſparent before the microſcope, 


and reſembles a ſtring of gems, ſuch as the aqua marina, 
or ſome other like ſtone. 
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when viewed by the naked eye; but when examined with | 
the microſcope, they afford a very pleaſing variety of 


ſtructure and conformation, 


The common kinds afford a great variety of colouting, 
the different parts of the ſame ſubſtance often appearing, | 
ſome brown, ſome yellow, ſome red, and ſome grey. 
On drying, theſe colours become lefs elegant; but on 
Putting the dried ſubſtance again to ſoak in water, they | 
are in ſome degree recovered, and the variationFare uſu- 
ally found to be owing to the joints and knots in the 
ſtalks, which interrupt the courſe of the general colour, 
and are often themſelves either black, or of a dark and 


deep brown. Sec CORALLINE. 
Moss-tree. See LIVER WORT. 
Moss, upright fir. See LycoroniuUM. 


Moss, wall, bryum, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
' moſſes, the characters of which are theſe : they produce 
membranaceous capſules, covered with a calyptra or hood, 
and ſtanding on pedicles more or lefs long, In all this 

| they agree with the hypnums, but they differ from them | 
in that this pedicle has no covering round its baſe, but in 
the place of it has a node or tubercle. Theſe pedicles 
alſo uſually ariſe from the tops of the branches, or from 
thoſe of the laſt years, which were then the talleſt, though 
now nearer the roots. To this it is to be added, that the 
talks are uſually erect, leſs branched than in the hyp- 
nums, and not wag, * The calyptra in ſome ſpecies 
bliquely on the capſules; and the 

opercula, when the duſty matter within the head has ar- 

_ rived at its maturity, fall off tranſverſely, ſometimes with 


ſtand ſtrait, in others o 


a ſmooth, ſometimes with a jagged eye. 


The characters of. this genus, according to Linnæus, are 
that the anthera is operculated; the calyptra ſmooth: 
and the filament ariſes out of the tubercle. He enume- 


rates thirty-one ſpecies. 


The family of the bryums being very numerous, they are 

divided into ſeveral orders and ſeries by Dellenius, Hiſt. 

Muſe. The firſt order comprehends thoſe which have 
_ ereCt heads; and of theſe, thoſe of the firſt ſeries have 


_ rounded, bellied, and turbinated heads. 


The ſecond ſeries of this order of bryums contains thoſe | 


which have oblong oval, and rounded heads. 


The ſecond ſubdivifion of the narrow-leaved bryums on- 


tains thoſe of the ſhort-leaved kind. 


* 


The third diviſion of the firſt order of bryums comprehends 
thoſe with extremely narrow, or capillaceous leaves. Of 
theſe ſome reſemble the hypnums, and many of theſe have 


their leaves terminated by long hairs. 


The ſecond ſubdivifion of theſe bryums contains ſuch as 
are hairy, and have capillaceous leaves; but differ from 
the hypnums in their proper figure, and general ap- | 


earance. 


The third ſubdiviſion comprehends ſuch of theſe bryums 
as have curled leaves, or leaves that become variouſly un- 


dulated as they dry. 


The fourth ſubdiviſion of theſe bryums comprehends thoſe 
which have roſtrated calyptra and pointed capſules, after- 
wards becoming of the ſhape of bottles, from the rim of 
which there grow up ſeveral oblong bodies, in form of a 


beard. 


Ihe fifth ſubdiviſion of theſe bryums comprehends thoſe 
which have a ſhorter operculum, and whoſe capſules ap- 


pear ſtriated when fully ripe. 


The fixth ſubdiviſion of theſe bryums takes in thoſe which 
have either no ſtalks, or at the utmoſt only very ſhort 


Ones. 


The ſecond order of the bryums, comprehends thoſe which 
have capſules hanging downward from the bending of the 
pedicles. The calyptra in theſe ſpecies quickly fall off; 


and the opercula are uſually obtuſe, 


extremely narrow leaves. 


The ſecond ſeries of theſe bryums contains thoſe which 
have leaves a little broader, and, though narrow, not ca- 


illaceous. 


he firſt diviſion of theſe contains thoſe which have equal 


and cylindric branches. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. 


The third ſeries of theſe bryums comprehends ſuch as have 


broad leaves. | 


Moss is alſo a name given in many parts of England to the 
ground called a Bog, FEN, MARSsH, or Morass in other 


places. 
Moss-berries. See WHORTLE-berry, 


Moss-troopers, a. rebellious ſort of people in the North of 
England, that lived by robbery and rapine, not unlike 
the tories of Ireland, the buccaneers in Jamaica, or ban- 
ditti in Italy: the counties of Northumberland and Cum- 
berland were charged with a yearly ſum, and a command 
of men, to be appointed by the juſtices of peace, to ap- 
prehend and ſuppreſs them. Stat. 4 Jac. I. cap. 1. 13 
and 14 Car. II. cap. 22. 30 Car. II. cap. 2. See 6 Geo. 


II. cap. 37. 


The firſt ſeries of theſe comprehends thoſe which have 


— — 


MOT 


MOSTRA, in the Italian Muſic, a little mark fot at the 


end of each line of a tune, thus | , to ſhew that 


the firſt note of the next line is in that place. 
If this firſt note be accompanied with a W or b, it; 
right to place thoſe characters with a moſtra. Alſo if in 
a thorough baſe this firſt note have any cyphers, it wo 10 
be of uſe to put the ſame cyphers with the character : 
the end of the preceding ſtaff. Again, if the part cha 4s 
its cleff with the firſt note, the cleff ought t 185 
with the mo/ira = the ſame manner. 
reat uſe, eſpecially in quick motions, as it pr | 
player for what is ul come. Vide Brofl, Mir. Did. i. 
voc. 

MOS IN ÆECUM, «es, in Metallurgy, a name given by the - 
ancients to a white metal made of copper, in great . 
among them. 

Ariſtotle tells us, that it was extremely bright and of a 
perfect fine white colour: and adds that it was made of 
copper by melting it with an admixture of a peculiar king 


| of earth. Strabo alſo mentions this; and Theopompus 


tells us, that it was made of copper and an earth, and 
that it looked ſo like ſilver, that it was called pſeudaar- 
yron. | | 
Virgil mentions it under the name of aurichalcum alluy. 
and ſeems to give it great praiſes. We are not able at 
reſent to ſay what it was they uſed in making it, We 
E ſeveral things that will render copper white, as 
arſenic, and the like; but none of theſe can well be 
ſuppoſed to be the thing. For arſenic, and all the things 
we uſe to make our factitious metal, debaſe the copper, 
and render it brittle z whereas by the accounts of Strabo, 
and others, their white metal ſeems to have been better 
for all uſes than the copper itſelf. As to their telling us 
that it was a ſort of earth which they uſed on this occa- 
ſion, very little regard is to be paid to the terms; for 
they had an inaccuracy in ſpeaking that leaves us much 
in the dark, in many other things beſides this. They 
called the calaminaris ſtone, which is an ore of zinc, by 
the name of Cadmian earth, in their deſcription of the 
manner of making braſs, _ = 
It has ſeemed abſurd to ſome to call this white metal 
aurichalcum album, becauſe they ſuppoſed the word auri- 
chalcum to ſignify gold-coloured copper; but this is an 
error. The aurichalcum is but a falſe ſpelling of okl- 
CHALCUM. _, 2, 
MOTACILLA, in Ornithology, See WATER-wap-tail, 
MOTALAZITES. See MoaTALAziTES. | 
MOTE, Mora, frequently occurs, in our ancient cuſtoms 
for a meeting, court, or plea. | | 
Of motes, by the Saxons alſo called gemotes, conſidered 
in the ſenſe of aſſemblies, or courts, there were divers 
kinds; as wittenagemote, follegemote, ſchiregemote, hundred 
gemote, bur gemote, wardegemote, haligemote, ſwainegemute, 
Kc. See each undet its proper article, WIT TENACEMOTE, 
FoLKEGEMOTE, &c, 3 
Mork, mota, was alſo uſed for a fortreſs or caſtle; as mota 
de Windſor, &c. | = 5 
Mor E alfo denoted a ſtanding water to keep fiſh in; and 
ſometimes a large ditch encompaſſing a caftle, or dwell- 
ing houſe. | 5 | 
MOTECTICO, 7%. See STYLE. 5 ON 
MOTETTO, in the Italian Mufic, a kind of church-muſicy 
compoſed with much art and ingenuity from one to eight 
parts, with or without inſtruments, uſually accompanied 
with a thorough baſs. When the compoſer gives a loole 
to his fancy, without confining himſelf to any rules, ſub- 
jects or paſſions, it is called FANTASIA or RICERCATA» 
The word is ſometimes uſed for pieces made to hymns to 
ſaints, &c. and whole pſalms are often thus called; and 
was probably derived from motus, motion, becauſe the 
church ſongs were deſigned to move the hearts of the 
hearers; or becauſe this kind of compoſition was orig. 
nally of a very gay and lively nature. Broſſard and 
Du- Cange. EY | | 
MOTH, in Zoology. See PAP1L10 and PHALENA- 
Mork, field, tinca campeſtris, in Natural Hiſtory, the r 
iven by Mr. de Reaumur to a ſpecies of inſect, dart 
in all reſpects reſembles the moth ſo deſtructive of cn 5 
except in its food; as that feeds upon woollen, and makes 
its neſt or covering of that ſubſtance z this eats the leaves. 
of trees, and in the ſame manner makes itſelf a covering 
from the fibres and integuments of them. | 
Their changes are the fame with thoſe of the common 7”, 
and performed in the ſame manner; they only ſeem 10 
differ in having a more moiſt food. 0 
Mr. Reaumur firſt obſerved theſe on the leaves of the all 
This creature for a great part of its life wants no coverings 
but like the aſcarides making its way thiough the pft 
integument of the leaf, it feeds on the N 4 75 
juices; at length when it has cat away all the ſubſtal 9] 


M OT 


ok the leaf, it bites out a piece from each integument of 
it, over and under its body, and faſtens the edges all 

round with threads of its own ſpinning ; thus making a 

complete caſe or covering, enabling it to bear the open 
air. This done, it marches from its place to find an- 
other leaf fit to ſupply it with more nouriſhment : thus 
it changes place ſeveral times during its life, and as often 
changes its covering, which requires but a very little time 

to make anew. 

'Theſe are ſmall animals of this genus; but there are 

others which are conſiderably larger, and which make 

their coverings of various matters and of different ſtructure; 
they are uſually very rough and rugged, and ſeem made 

of any matter that happens to be in the way ; ſome ſpe- 

cies uſually make them of pieces of ſtraw and particles of 
chaff, others of ſmall twigs of buſhes, others of the dry 

leaves of the oak, broom, and other plants. 

All theſe animals might have been defcribed as the de- 

pendents on the beetle and fly kinds; but as they have 

this remarkable quality of feeding in the ſame manner, 

and making themſelves caſes of different materials in the 

manner of the tinea, or cloaths moth, while in the worm- 

fate, and in this ſtate they are much more obvious to the 

eye than the flies, beetles, &c. produced of them, many of 
which are ſo ſmall as to eſcape obſervation ; this accurate 

author has choſen to deſcribe them together, and in this 

their imperfeCt ſtate, He adds an acconnt of another 
ſet of animals ſomewhat allied to them, which he there- 


fined. | | | 

Mork mullein. See MULLEIN.,. LH 
MOTHER, mater, a female, who hath borne, and ſtands 
in the relation of parent to another.. | | 
Thus Eve is called our common mother ; Cybele, among 
the ancients, was the mother of the gods. 


call queen dowager. 


mother of the country; mater ſenatus, mater caſtrorum, mater 
| atria, &c. | 55 | 


bleſſed Virgin. It had its origin from the Greeks, who 
firſt called her ®ego7oxc;; in imitation of whom, ſome 
Latins began to call her Deipara, Dei genitrix. The 
council of Epheſus firſt gave a ſanct ion to the appellation ; 
but the fifth of Conſtantinople decreed, that the Virgin 


diſputes : Anaſtaſius, a preſbyter of Neſtorius, patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, firſt afſerted, in a ſermon, that the 
Virgin was by no means to be called Oele; upon which 
words, a great tumult arifing, Neſtorius took his preſby- 
ter's part, and taught the ſame doctrine, 


which others are formed. | | | 
Of mother-tongues, Scaliger reckons ten in Europe; viz. 


and Britiſh, 
Morex - churches, are thoſe which have founded or erected 
others. See PARISH. . | a 
In beneficiary matters they ſay, it is not lawful for a man 
to enjoy, at the ſame time, both the mother and the daugh- 
ter: meaning, that the canon-law does not allow an abbey, 
and the benefices depending thereon, to be held by the 
fame perſon. | „ 255 
Moruek, fits of the. See HYSTERIC affedtions. 
Mornex, water. See WATER. 5 
MoTHes of nitre. See NI TRE. 
MoTHer thyme, See THYME. 


theſe : it hath a cylindrical five-cornered empalement of 
one leaf, which is permanent, and divided into five parts 


a narrow tube ſpreading at the brim ; it has ſour ſtamina 
faſtened to the upper lip, two of which are longer than 
the other; it has four germina, which afterwards become 
four naked oblong ſeeds, incloſed in the empalement. 


cine, growing naturally on the ſides of banks in many 
parts of England, and flowering in July. 


See LIOx's tail. 

dis only uſed in the ſhops as an ingredient in ſome of the 
compound waters, intended againſt hyſteric complaints ; 
and the country people frequently make an infuſion of it 
in the manner of tea, for the ſame purpoſe. It is alſo ſaid 
to be good in flatulencies, and colics, to give great relief 
m epileptic cafes, and to deſtroy worms. It promotes 


inferior to that of peENNy-royal. 


fore calls the pſeudo-tinea, or falſe moth, See PsEUDO- 


MoTHER, queen, ſignifies the ſame with what we otherwiſe | 


We meet with empreſſes on medals and inſcriptions, with | 
the title of mother of the camp, mother of the ſenate, | 


MoTHER of God, is an attribute commonly given to the | 


ſhould always be thus called. This gave riſe to terrible 


MoTrzR-t-ngue, is properly an original language, from | 


MoTHeR wort, cardiaca, in Botany. Its characters are 


at the top; the flower is of the lip kind, of one leaf, with | 


here are three ſpecies; the common ſort uſed in medi- 


Znnæus has changed the title of this genus to lronurus. | 


urine,” and the menſes; but its power this way is greatly | 


led many into an opinion of its being a cordial j but ex- 
perience does not ſhew any ſuch thing. e 


MoTHER vitriol. See ViTRIOL. 
MoTHER Carey's chickens, a name given by the Engliſh 


of a ſtorm. 

MOTION, primarily ſo called, or local MoT1oN, is a con- 
tinued and ſucceſhve change of place; or that ſtate of 
a body, whereby it correſponds ſucceſſively to ſeveral dif- 


ferent places; or is preſent ſucceſlively in different parts 
of ſpace, 


ſubject of mechanics, or ſtatics. 

The ancient philoſophers conſidered motion in a more ge- 
neral and extenſive manner : they defined it, a paſſage 
out of one {tate into another; and thus made fix kinds 
of motion, viz. creation, generation corruption, augmentation, 
diminution, and lation, or local motion. | | 
Some of the later ſchoolmen reduce theſe fix kinds of 
motion to four: the firſt is general, including any paſſage 
from one ſtate to another; under which kind come crea- 


of ſomething already exiſting from one ſtate to another; 
and thus generation is a motion. The third is a ſucceſſive 
paſſage of ſomething already exiſting from one term to 
another; and thus alteration, and accretion, are ſpecies of 
motion. The laſt is lation, or local motion; and thus wall- 
ing is motion. . 2 . 
But the lateſt philoſophers deny any other ſpecies beſide 
local motion; and reduce all the ſorts above mentioned to 


local motion; whereof the reſt are only ſo many different 
determinations, or effects. | | | | 


tion ſeems too abſtract and metaphyſical for our days, 


The Epicureans explain motion, by the migration of a body, 


ſubſtituting the word /pace, for that of place. 


immediately contiguous thereto, into the neighbourhood 
of others, | | 5 


this; that what the one call body and place, the other call 
matter and contiguous parts, | 


Borelli, and other late writers after him, define motion, 


from one place to another, in a determinate time, by be- 


coming ſucceſſively contiguous to all the parts of the in- 
the Greet, Latin, Teutonic or German, Sclavonic, Epirotic, | | | 


Scythian or European Tartar, Hungarian, Cantabrian, Iriſh, 


termediate ſpace. | | . 
Motion, then, is agreed to be the tranſlation of a body from 
place to place; but authors differ much when they come 
to explain wherein this tranſlation conſiſts. And hence 
their diviſions of motion become exceedingly precarious. 
Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics, divide all motion into na- 
tural and violent. „„ | | 

MoT10N, natural, is that which has its principle, or moving 
force, within the moving body. Such is that of a ſtone 
falling towards the centre of the earth. Bo, 


againſt which the moving body makes a reſiſtance, Such 
is that of a ſtone thrown upwards. _ | | 


relative. 


moving body ; whoſe celerity, therefore, will be meaſured 
by the quantity of abſolute ſpace which the moveable body 
runs through. 5 | | 

MoT10N, relative, it a mutation of the relative or vulgar 


y the quantity of relative ſpace run through.. 
Others divide motion into proper, and improper, or foreign. 
MoT10N, proper, is a removal out of one proper place into 
another, which hereby becomes proper, as being poſſeſſed 
by this body alone, in excluſion of all others. Such is 
the motion of a wheel in a clock. FEY | 
Mo'rioNn, improper, extraneous, foreign, or common, is the 
paſſage of a body out of one common place into another 
common place. Such is that of a clock when moving in 
a ſhip, &c. | 
The reaſon of all this denſity ſeems to ariſe from the 
not attending to the different meanings of the words, but 
comprizing all in one definition and diviſion; which they 
ſhould rather have diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral patts. 


* Ac name cundiaca, improperly given to this plant, has 
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| Some, e. gr. in their definitions of motion, conſider the 
| moving 


ſailors, to birds which they ſuppoſe to be the forerunners 


In this ſenſe the docttine and laws of motion make the | 


tion, production, and mutation, The ſecond is a paſſage 


this one. So that we have here only to do with lation, or 


Phyſical writers, both ancient and modern, have ever | 
been perplexed about the nature and definition of local 
motion. The Peripatetics define it by, Aus entis in po- 
tentia, prout in potentia, Ariſt. 3. Phyſ. cap. 2. but this no- 
and is of no uſe in explaining the properties of motion. 
or a part of a body from one place to another; on which 
definition the later Epicureans refine, and call it, the 
migration or paſſage of a body from ſpace to ſpace z thus 
The Carteſians define motion, a 2 or removal of one 
part of matter out of the neighbourhood of thoſe parts 


Which definition agrees, in eſſect, with that of the Epi- 
cureans: all the difference between them conſiſting in 


more accurately and fully, the ſucceſſive paſſage of a body 


MoT1on, violent, is that whoſe principle is without, and 


The modern generally divide motion into abſolute and 


MoT10N, abſolute, is the change of abſolute place, in any 


8 of the moving body; and has its celerity eſtimated 
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moving body, not as it regards the adjacent bodies, but 
as it regards immoveable and infinite ſpace. Others, 


again, conſider the moving body, not as it regards infinite 
ſpace, but as it regards other bodies vaſtly remote. 


And others, laſtly, conſider the moving body, not as it 


regards remote bodies, but that ſurface only to which it 
Is Contiguous. | | 

But theſe various meanings being once ſettled, the diſpute 
clears up, For as every thing that moves may be conſi- 
dered in theſe three ſeveral manners; there hence ariſe 
three ſeveral kinds of motions : whereof that which re- 
gards the parts of infinite immoveable ſpace, without con- 
ſideration of the circumambient bodies, may be called 
abſolutely and truly proper motion. 

That which regards circumambient bodies vaſtly remote, 
which may themſelves poſſibly be removed, we call rela- 
tively common motion. * 

The laſt which regards the ſurfaces of the next contigu- 
ous bodies, inaſmuch as it may want all both abſolute and 

common motion, we call relatively proper motion. | 

MoTION, ab/olutely and truly proper, then, is the applica- 
tion of a body to different parts of infinite and immove- 
able ſpace. | 


| This alone is proper and abſolute motion, being always ge- 


nerated and changed by forces imprefſed on the moving | 


body itſelf, and by thoſe only; and being that to which 
the real forces of all bodies to put others in motion by 
impulſe, are owing, and to which thoſe motrons are pro- 
portioned. But this motion we cannot inveſtigate or de- 
termine accurately; nor can we diſtinguiſh, when two 
bodies are impelled on each other, in which of the two 


(v. gr. that which appears to move the more ſwiftly, or | 
the other, which appears to move more ſlowly, and per- 


| haps even to be at reſt) the real motion, and conſequently, 
the real force whence the impulſe aroſe, is placed; not 
being able to determine whether rhe centre of gravity of 


the whole ſyſtem (which is but a point in infinite ſpace) |. 


is itſelf at reſt, or in motion. 


Mo riox relatively common, is a change of the ſituation of | 
a body with reſpect to the other remote circumambient | 


bodies: and this is the motion we ſpeak of, when we ſay, 
that men. cities, and the earth itſelf move round the ſun. 
This is alſo the motion we mean, when we eſtimate the 


quantity of motion, and the FORCE any body has to impel | 


another. For inſtance, if a wooden ſphere, filled with 
lead, to make it the heavier, be dropped from the hand ; 


we uſe to eſtimate the quantity of motion, and the force | 
which the ſphere has to impel another, by the celerity of | 


the ſphere, and the weight of the included lead ; and 


that truly with regard to the force itſelf, and the effect 


thereof, as it falls under our ſenſes. But whether the 
real power or motion be in the ſphere which appears to 
ſtrike, ot in the earth which appears to be ſtruck ; that 
as has been obſerved above, we cannot determine. 
MorT1on, relatively proper, is the ſucceſſive application of 
a a body to the different parts of the contiguous bodies. 
And this is the motion uſually underſtood in phyſical di- 
ſputes about the natures of particular things ; as when 
we ſay, that heat, ſound, fluidity, &c. conſiſt in motion. 
This muſt be added, however, that by ſucceſſive applica- 
tion of a body, its whole ſurface, taken together, muſt be 
- conceived ſucceſſively applied to different parts of the 
contiguous bodies. „ | 
From theſe ſeveral definitions of motion ariſe as many de- 
| finitions of place: for when we ſpeak of motion (or reſt) 
truly and abſolutely proper: then place is that part of in- 
finite and immoveable ſpace which the body fills. When 
of motion relatively common; then place is a part of any 
ſpace or moveable dimenſion, When of motion relatively 
proper (which is really very improper); place is then the 
ſurface of the next adjacent bodies, or ſenſible ſpaces. 
The definition of reſt is pretty well agreed on; but whe- 
ther reſt be a mere privation of motion, or any thing po- 
fitive, is warmly diſputed. Malebranche, and — 85 
maintain the former ſide of the queſtion; Cartes, and 
others, the latter. Theſe laſt contend, that a body at reſt 
has no power to perſevere in that reſt, nor to reſiſt any 


bodies that would deſtroy it; and that motion may as well be 


called a ceſſation of reſt, as reſt of motion. | 
The main argument urged by the former is this : ſuppoſe 
a globe at reſt, and ſuppoſe God ceaſe to will its reſt ; 
what will be the conſequence? it will reſt ſtill. Let it 
be in motion, and let God ceaſe to will its motion; what 
will be the conſequence ? it will ceaſe to move; that is, 
it will be at reſt : becauſe the power whereby a body in 
motion perſeveres in that ſtate, is the poſitive will of God 
that whereby the quieſcent body perſeveres is only his 
rivative will, ks D 
But this is a petitio principii: for the force or conatus 
whereby bodies, whether moving or quieſcent, perſevere 
in thoſe ſtates, is the mere inaCtivity of matter; and 
therefore, were it poſſible for God not to will any thing, 


MoT10N, for the general laws of, ſee Laws of NATURE. 


a body already in motion would move for ever; as a body 
. 2 


at reſt would reſt for ever. To this inaQtivity of matter 
It is owing, that all bodies reſiſt according to their quan 
tities of matter; and that any body ſtriking another with 
any given velocity, will move it in the ſame proportio 
which its denſity, or quantity of matter, has to the Fong 
175 or quantity of matter, of the other. Th 
ation has ever been, eſteemed a ſpecies of quantity; and 
its quantum, or greatneſs, which we otherwiſe call its 
momentum is eſtimated partly from the length of the line 
which the moving body deſcribes (as if a body paſs over 
a line of a hundred feet, the quantity of its motion ig 
greater than if it paſſed over only ten feet), and partl 
from the quantity of the matter moved together, or at the 
ſame time z i. e. not from the bulk or extenſion of the 
body, but from its maſs or weight; the air and other 
ſubtile matters wherewith the pores are filled, not enter. 
ing into the account : as if a body of two cubic feet run 
over a line of a hundred feet, the quantity of its motion 
is greater than that of a body of one cubic foot deſcribins . 
the ſame line: for whatever motion one whole has, that 
is had in one half of the other; and the motion of the 
whole is the ſum of the motion of all its parts. See Force, 
Hence it follows, that for two unequal bodies to have 
equal motions or momentums, the lines which they paſs 
over mult be in a reciprocal proportion of their maſſes oc 
weights; 1. e. if any body have three times the quantity 
of matter that another has, the line that it runs over muſt 
be one third of the line run over by the other. If two 
bodies, then, faſtened to the two extremities of a balance 
or lever, have their maſſes in reciprocal ratio of their di- 
ſtances from the fixed point, whence theſe are moved, 
they muſt deſcribe lines in a reciprocal ratio of theſe 
males :.--- | | RO 
For inſtance, if the body A, (Tab. V. Mechanics, fig. 
| [3 have three times the maſs or weight of B, and each 
e faſtened to the extremes of the lever A B, whoſe ful- 
crum or fixed point is C, in ſuch manner as that the di- 
ſtance BC is thrice the diſtance C A, the lever cannot in- 
cline either way, but the ſpace which the leſs body moves, 
BE, will be thrice the ſpace AD, which the greater 
moves: fo that their motions will be equal. Nor is there 
any reaſon why the body A, tending downwards, v. gr, 
with four degrees of motion, ſhould raiſe the body B, rather 
than B, tending downwards likewiſe, with the ſame four 
degrees of motion, ſhould raiſe the body A : they will there- 
fore be in equilibrio. On which foundation depends the 
whole doctrine of MECHANICS, 
Hence that great proverb of Archimedes, with any given 
power, how ſmall ſoever, to raiſe any weight given, how 
great ſoever. For by increaſing the diſtance CB in- 
222 the power of the body B will be increaſed in- 
nitely. e | 
It is allowed on all hands, that motion is no effential attri- 
bute of matter: and hence ariſes a diſpute about its pro- 
duction, and to what cauſe its continuation is owing. 


MoT1oN, quantity of, whether always the ſame? The CaR- 
TESIANS maintain, that the Creator at the beginning im- 
preſſed a certain quantity of motion on bodies; and that 
under ſuch laws, as that no part of it ſnould be loſt, but 
the ſame portion of motion ſhould be conſtantly preſerved 
in matter: and hence they conclude, that if any moving 
body ſtrike on any other body, the former loſes no more 
of its motion than it communicates to the latter. | 
This principle fir Iſaac Newton overturns in the following 
words: © From the various compoſitions of two motions, 
« jt is manifeſt there is not always the ſame quantity of 

6 motion in the world; for if two balls, joined together 

4 by a ſlender wire, revolve with an uniform motion about 
e their common centre of gravity, and at the ſame time 

ce that centre be carried uniformly in a right line drawn 

« in the plane of their circular motion, the hm of the mo- 
&« tions of the two balls as often they are in a right line, 
« drawn from their common centre of gravity, will be 
6c Frome than the ſum of their motions when they are in 2 
„ line perpendicular to that other. Whence it appears, 
ce that motion may be both generated and Joſt. But by rea- 
« ſon of the tenacity of fluid bodies, and the friction of 
te their parts, with the weakneſs of the elaſtic power in 

' & ſolid bodies, nature ſeems to incline much rather to the 
&« deſtruction than the production of motion; and in 
« reality, mation becomes continually leſs and leſs. For 
« bodies which are either ſo perfectly bard, or fo ſoft, 
« az to have no elaſtic power, will not rebound from each 
« other: their impenetrability will only ſtop their motor. 
« And if two ſuch bodies, equal to each other, be carried 
« with equal, but oppoſite motions, ſo as ro meet in 4 
&« void ſpace, by the laws of motion they mult ſtop in the 
« very place of concourſe, loſe ail their motion, and be 
« at reſt for ever; unleſs they have an elaſtic power io 
« give them a new motion. If they have elaſticity enoug 
« to enable them to rebound with 4, or 4, or 4» of the 
« force where with they meet, they will loſe 4, or 1. of 


[ 
ö 
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r 1, of their motion. And this is confirmed by experi- 
de ments: for if two equal pendulums be let fall from 
« equal heights, ſo as to ſtrike full on each other; if 
« thoſe pendulums be of lead, or ſoft clay, they will 
« joſe all, or almoſt all their motion; and if they be of 
« any elaſtic matter, they will mat retain ſo much 
« motion as they receive from their elaſtie power.“ If 
it be aſked, how it happens, that motion being thus con- 
tinually loſt, ſhould be continually renewed again : the 
ſame author adds, that it is renewed from ſome active 


principles, © Such as the cauſe of gravity, whereby the | 


« planets and comets preſerve their m9ti9ns in their or- 
« hits, and all bodies acquire a great degree of motion in 
« falling ; and the cauſe of fermentation, whereby the 
« heart and blood of animals preſerve a perpetual warmth 


« and motion; the inner parts of the earth are kept con- 


« tinu2lly warmed ; many bodies burn and ſhine ; and 
« the fun himſelf burns and ſhines, and with his light 
« warms and chears all things:“ (as alſo from the cauſe 
of elaſticity, by which bodies reſtore themſelves into their 
former figures), “ for we find but little tien in the 
« world, except what plainly flows, either from theſe 


« active principles, or from the command of the willer.” | 


The preſervation of the ſame quantity of motion in the 


univerſe, was a principle laid down univerſally by Des | 
Cartes; but has been found falſe, and holds true only in | 


the ſame direction, which is thus expreſſed by fir Iſaac 
Newton: „The quantity of motion, which is collected by 
« taking the ſum of the motions directed towards the ſame 
c parts, and the difference of thoſe that are directed to 
« contrary parts, ſuffer no change from the action of 
ce hodies among themſelves.” 
ante. | | | 
Some philoſophers, after Des Cartes, have ſuppoſed the 
preſervation of the fame force or vi 77a. See the articles 
Force and VIS viva. 5 . 

But this holds only in elaſtic bodies, when there is a 
ſhock; and hence thoſe philoſophers have been led to 
maintain, that all bodies were elaſtic, at leaſt in their 
elements, and that an inflexible body was impoſlible, 


being repugnant to the law of continuity. See ConTi-| 


NUITY. 


MorTtov, as to the continuation of, or the cauſe why a body| 
| as been | 


once in motion comes to perſevere in it: this h | 
extremely controverted among phyſical writers: and yet 
it follows very evidently, from one of the grand laws of 


 NaTuRE ; viz. that all bodies perſevere in their preſent | 


ſtate, whether of reſt or motion, unleſs diſturbed by ſome 
foreign powers. Motion, therefore, once begun, would 


be continued in infinitum, were it to meet with no inter- 


ruption from external cauſes ; as the power of gravity, 

the reſiſtance of the medium, &c. So that Ariſtotle's 

principle, every thing in motion affects reſt, is groundleſs. 
Nor has the COMMUNICATION f motion, or the manner 

how a moving body comes to affect another at reſt, or how 

much of its motion is communicated by the firſt to the laſt, | 
been leſs diſputed. See the laws thereof under the word 

PERCUSSION. | | 


Mor1on, we have obſerved, is the ſubje& of mechanics: 


and mechanics is the baſis of all natural philoſophy, which 
hence becomes denominated mechanical. | | 


In effect, all the phenomena of nature, all the changes | 


that happen in the ſyſtem of bodies, are ate, to motion; 
and are directed according to the laws thereof. 


Hence, the modern philoſophers have applied themſelves | 


with peculiar ardour to conſider the doctrine of motion; 
to inveſtigate the properties, laws, &c. thereof; by ob- 

_ ſervation, experiment, and the uſe of geometry. And 

to this we owe the great advantages of the . phi- 

loſophy above that of 

diſregardful of motion; notwithſtanding that they ſeemed 

to ſenſible of its importance, that they defined nature by 


the firſt principle of motion; and reſt of the ſubſtance | 


wherein it is. 


Among all the ancients there is nothing extant on motion, 
excepting ſome things in Archimedes's books, De Æqui- 
ponderantibus. To Galileo a great part of the doctrine 
of motion is owing ; he firſt tiſbovarcd the general laws 
of motion, and particularly of the deſcent of heavy bo- 
dies, both at liberty and' on inclined planes ; the laws 
of the motion of projectiles; the vibrations of pendu- 
lums, and ſtretched chords, with the theory of re- 
ſtances, &c. which were things the ancients had little 
notion of, | 
His diſciple, Torricelli, poliſhed and improved the diſco- 
veries of his maſter; and added to them divers experi- 
ments concerning the force of percuffion, and the equi- 
librium of fluids. M. Huygens improved very conſider- 
ably on the doctrine of the pendulum ; and both he and 
orelli on the force of percuſſion. Laſtly, Newton, 
Leibnitz, Varignon, Mariotte, &c. have brought the 
doctrine of motion ſtill much nearer to perfection. 


the ancients; who were extremely 


j 


Newt. Princip. lib. i. See 
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The general laws of motion were firſt brought inte 4 


ſyſtem, and analytically demonſtrated together, by Dr, 


Wallis, fir Chriſtopher Wren, and Mr. Huygens, all 
much about the fame time: the firſt in bodies not elaſtic, 
and the two laſt in elaſtic bodies. Laſtly, the whole 
doctrine of motion, including all the diſcoveries both of 
the ancients and moderns on that head, was given by Dr. 


Wallis in his Mechanica, five de Motu, puBliſhed in 


1670. 


Moriox may be conſidered either as equable, and uniform; 
or as accelerated, and retarded. Equable motion, again, 


may be conſidered either as /imple, or as com pound; and 
compound motion either as rectilinear, or as curvilinear, 
And all theſe, again, may be confidered either with regard 


to themſelves, or with regard to the manner of their pro- 


duction, and communication, by percuſſion, &c. 


MorT1oN, equable, is that wherein the moving body pro- 


ceeds with the ſame unintermitting velocity. 


The laws of equable motion are as follow: the reader be- 
ing only to obſerve, by the way, that maſs, or quantity 


of matter, is expreſſed by M; momentum, or the quan- 
tity of motion or impetus, by I; time, or the duration of 
motion, by T; velocity, or its ſwitneſs, by V; and ſpace, 
or the line it deſcribes, by 8. | 


Thus, if the ſpace be s, and the time = 7; the velocity | 


will be expreſſed by — And if the velocity 5, and the 


maſs m; the momentum will likewiſe be = vm. 


MorT1oN, laws of uniform or equable. 1. The velocities V 


and v of two bodies, moving equably, are in a ratio com- 
pounded of the direct ratio of the ſpaces 8 and s and the 
reciprocal ratio of the times F ande. 5 


| 8 | 
For TE = Fo and v = s 
„ 


Therefore, V: ©: F . 


And V: Y:: Str: T: conſequently V5 T=oSr 
This, and the following theorems, may be illuſtrated in 
numbers, thus: ſuppoſe a body A, whoſe maſs is as 7, 


that is 7 pounds, 1n the time of 3 ſeconds, paſles over a 
ſpace of 12 feet; and another body B, whoſe maſs is as 
5, in the time of 8 ſeconds, paſſes over a ſpace of 16 


feet: we ſhall then have M=7, T=3, S=12, m = 5, 
t=8, :5'= 16; . And therefore * =4 = 2. The caſe 


then will ſtand thus 
| ).. 2 Oo x Po 
4:1: 3x8: 10X7J;{ 4:2; 


Hence, if VS 95 then will Sz=5T; therefore 8: s : 5 
T: 7. That is, if two bodies move equably, and with 


the ſame velocities, their ſpaces are as the times, 
The corollaries may be illuſtrated by numbers, in like 


like manner as the theorems. Thus, ſuppoſe S212, T=6, 


s=8, :=4. Then will v 25 andy =—=2. 
Conſequently V being = v _ 
JC ( K 
12: 8: 126 24. 


If T t, S: 5: : V: v: i. e. the ſpaces will de as the 
Velen. | 55 ET | 

If V =», and alſo ? = T, then will S =; and fo the 
bodies, moving equably, will deſcribe equal ſpaces in 


equal times. 


2. The ſpaces S and s, over which two bodies paſs, ate 
in a ratio compounded of the ratio of the times T and :, 
and of the velocities V and v. | 1 


n: Sits T - 
Therefore VST = USt 
| A | 
In numbers, 12: 16;: 4X3; 2x8: : 12:16. 


Hence, if S , V T =», ſo that V: :: f: T. That 


is, if two bodies, moving equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces ; 


their velocities will be in a reciprocal ratio of their times. 
In numbers, if we ſuppoſe S = 12, and s= 12. Becauſe 


S VT and sui; iftV=2andv=23, I and 4. 
cpm So that we have V: :: : T g 
| 3 | 
Farther, if .= T, then will V =»; and therefore bodies 
which move equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times, 
and have their velocities equal. 3 


If V: :: Tt; then VTS oT; and multiplying the 


equal quantities VST and v8 ½ by T, and dividing 
the products by Vr and v IT, we ſhall have s I T=Sttr: 
and S:5:: TT: 1 ½ or the ſpaces as the ſquares of the 
times. 
3. The momenta, or quantities of motion, of two bodies, 
moving equably, I and 7, are in a ratio compounded of the 
velocities V and v, and the maſſes or quantities of matter 
M and m. | | 
For I VMM, and i =vm; therefore I: i:: VM: vm: 
that is, the ratio J to i is compounded of the ratio of V 
to v, and of M to m. Th 

6 P If 


pounded of the direct ratios of the times, and the reci- 


M O 


If Ii; then will VM om; and therefore V: v:: m: 
M. That is, if the momenta of two bodies, ae 
equably, be equal; the velocities will be in a reciproc 

ratio of their maſſes. | | 

And therefore if M m, V = v; that is, if the momenta 
and maſſes of two moving bodies be equal ; their velocities 
are alſo equal. | 

4. The velocities V and v of two bodies, moving equa- 
bly, are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of their 
' momenta I and i, and the reciprocal one of their maſles 


M and u. 
Since I: :: VM: vn 
Ion=iVM | 


| Therefore V: v=I NM: i M. 
In numbers, 4: 2:: 28 * 5: Io 7:4 1: 2&1 ::4 2. 
Hence, if Vg v, then Im iM; and therefore I: ;=M: 
m; that is, if two bodies move equably, and with the 
ſame velocity, their momenta will be in the fame ratio 
with their maſſes. If Mn, Ii; and therefore if two 


bodies that have the ſame maſſes, move equably, and with | 


equal velocity, their momenta are equal. _ 
5. In an equable motion, the maſſes of the bodies M and 
m are in a ratio compounded” of the direct ratio of their 
momenta, and the reciprocal ratio of their velocities V 


and v. | | | | 
| For, ſince I: i:: VM: vm 
e Jom Si VM 


Therefore M: u 21 


— 


9:1 V. 


—— 


In numbers, 7: 5: 28 5 2104. K 1517: 3. 


If M = m, then will IV = iV; and therefore I: i V: 


That is, if two bodies, moving equably, have their maſles | 


equal, their momenta will be as their velocities. WE, 
In numbers, ſuppoſe I = 12, i =8, M = 4, m=4 3 then 


will V == = 3, and v = — 2 2 


4 
Therefore I: :: V: v. 
5 12:8: 45 23 | 
6. In an equable motion, the momenta J and 7 are in a ra- 
tio compounded of the direct ratios of the maſſes M and 
n, and the ſpaces S and 
times T and :. ot Se =: 
Fea becauſe. U: u:: 8: . 

| e 
Therefore VI: Vi: : VMS f: vm 


And I: 1: Ms: * ms T: . 


Hence, if 1 = 
M: m:: T: 8 S: 5: NT: Mr, and T: g:: MS: 


m5; that is, if two bodies, moving equably, have their | 


momenta equal, 1. Their maſſes are in a ratio com- 


procal one of their ſpaces. 2. Their ſpaces are in a ra- 
tio compounded of the direct ratio of the times, and the 
reciprocal one of their maſſes. 3. Their times are in a 
ratio compounded of their maſſes, and their ſpaces. 

Farther, if Mm; then will 5T =S:; and therefore 8: 
Fr Tt; that is, if two bodies, moving equably, have 
their momenta and their maſſes equal, their ſpaces are as 
their times. | F | 
Again, if T f, then will S = 5. The two meving bodies 
therefore, whoſe maſſes and momenta are equal, deſcribe 
equal ſpaces in equal times. „ | 


If beſides II, S=s, then will mn T = M:; and there- | 


fore M: m:: T: f; that is, if two moving bodies, whoſe 
momenta are equal, paſs over equal ſpaces, their maſſes are 
proportionable to their times. 8 a 
"ay if | 
dies, whoſe momenta are equal, and which, moving 
equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times, have their 
maſſes equal. | 3 
If beſides Ii, T:; then will MS =ms; and there- 


fore 8: :: : M; that is, the ſpaces paſſed over in the 


ſame time, by two moving bodies, whoſe momenta are 
equal, are in a reciprocal ratio of their maſſes, 


7. In an equable motion, the ſpaces Sand s are in a ratio | 


compounded of the direct ratios of the momenta I and ;, 
and times T and t; and the reciprocal one of the maſſes 
M and mn. 7 | 
| For becauſe I: :: MSr:msT, 
I ms T =;MStr. 

Wherefore S:5::ITm:itM. 

In numbers, 12: 16: : 3 * 28 X 5: 8X 10 x 
7 :: 3X 4X I: $X2X1:: 12: 16. 
Hence, if S = 5 


therefore move equably over equal ſpaces, 1. Their mo- 


menta will be in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio | 


of the maſſes, and the reciprocal one of the times, 2. 
Their maſſes will be in a ratio compounded of the mo- 


ITm=itM; and therefore I: :: M: 
Tm, M:m::IT:it, T:t::iM:Im, If two bodies 


] 


5s, and the reciprocal ratio of the ; 


7, then will MS: = ms T; and therefore | 


| proceed in a right line. 


Tt, then will M=m; and therefore bo- 


5 


f 
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compounded of the direct ratio of the maſſes, and the re- 
75 _ of = momenta. 
eſide d=s, M= m; then will IT:; here- 
fore I: i t:t 1 T. That is; bodies whoſe 9 Fa — 
have their momenta reciprocally proportionable to the ümteß 
in which they move over equal ſpaces. x 
If beſides S=5s, Ti; then will M= In; and! SHITE 
m; or therefore ”m= bodies rb eee and throuok 
equ aces in equal times, have their mom b 
GN to their — Org Kh mY Oe” 
8. Two bodies, 1 equably, have their maſſes M and 
m, in of go" W ed of = direct ratios of the mo. 
menta I and 7, and the times T and :, and the rec; 
one of the ſpaces c and 8. - 8 8 
For becauſe I: i:: MS:: ms T,ImsT=iMS; 
Wherefore M: m:: IT.: iS. ; 
In numbers, 7:5::3 x 28x16:8x10x I2::3X7X2: 
IXIOX3::7:5. | 
Hence, if M = m, then will ITs=;tS; and therefore 
1211218: T's, 8:1 :½1T: it, nd Tre tt 7 S: ks; That 
is, in two moving bodies, whoſe maſſes are equal; 1. 
The momenta are in a ratio compounded of the direct 
ratio of the ſpaces, and the reciprocal one of the times. 
2. The ſpaces are ina ratio compounded of the momenta 
and the times. 3. The times are in a ratio compounded of 
the direct ratio of the ſpaces, and the reciprocal one of the 
momenta. If beſide M = , T =, then will 18 =]: 
and therefore I: :: S: s. That is, the momenta of two 


ſpaces paſſed over in equal times. = 

9. In equable motions, the times T and t are in a ratio 
compounded of the direct ratios of the maſſes M and n, 

and the ſpaces 8 and s, and the reciprocal one of the mo- 

menta I and . RD | 

For becauſe I: :: MSH: ST, ImsT =iMS:;, 

Wherefore T: ?:: MS: Ims. | 

Hence, if t, iMS=Ims, and therefore I: :: MS: 

ms, M: m:: IS: iS; and S:5::Im:iM. That is, 

if two bodies, moving equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces in 

equal times; 1. Their momenta will be in a ratio com- 

pounded of the maſſes, and the ſpaces. 2. Their maſſes 

will be in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the 

momenta, and the reciprocal one of the ſpaces. 3. The 

ſpaces will he in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of 
the momenta, and the reciprocal one of the maſles. 

MoT1oNn, accelerated, is that which continually receives 

freſh acceſſions of . It is faid to be uniformly 
accelerated, when in equal times its acceſſions of velocity 
are equal. CE | 

Mor1oNn, retarded, is that whoſe velocity continually de- 
creaſes. It is ſaid to be uniformly retarded, when its de- 

creaſe 1s continually proportional to the time. 

Moron, laws of, uniformly accelerated and retarded. It 
is an axiom, that a body once at reſt will never move, un- 
leſs ſome other body put it in motion: and when once in 

motion, it will continue for ever to move with the fame 
velocity, and in the fame direction, unleſs it be forced 
from its ſtate by ſome other cauſe. This is evident from 
that fundamental axiom in philoſophy, that nothing hap- 
pens without a ſufficient cauſe. | | 
It follows, that a body, moved by one only impulſe, muft 

If then it be carried in a curve, 
it muſt be acted on by a double power; one, whereby it 

would proceed in a right line; another, whereby it is 
continually drawn out of it. | 1 
If the action and re- action of two unela/tic) bodies be 
equal, there will no motion enſue; but the bodies, after 
colliſon, will remain at reſt, by each other. 

If a moving body be impelled in the direction of its mation, 
it will be accelerated; if by a reſiſting force, it will be re- 
tarded. Heavy bodies deſcend with an accelerated motion. 
10. If a body move with an uniform accelerated velocity, 
the ſpaces will be in a duplicate ratio of the times. 
For, let the velocity acquired in the time : be S, then 
will the velocity acquired in the time 2: 2%, in the time 
3t = 3%, &c. and the ſpaces correſponding to thoſe times, 
t, 2, 3 &c. will be as vt, 4vt, t, &c. The ſpaces 
therefore are as I: 4. 9. &c. and the times as I. 2. 3. 
&c. that is, the ſpaces are in a duplicate ratio of the times. 
Hence, in a motion uniformly accelerated, the times are 
in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 
II. The . paſſed over by a body uniformly accele- 
rated, increaſe, in equal times, according to the unequa! 
numbers I. 3. 5. 7. Kc. 

For, if the times wherein a moving body, equably ac- 
celerated, proceeds, be as 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. &c. the ſpace 
paſſed over in one moment, will be as 1, in 2 moments 
as 4, in 3 as , in 4 as 16, in 5 as 25, &c. ( Law 10). 
If therefore you ſubtract the ſpace paſſed over in one 
moment, viz. 1. from that paſſed over in two moments, 

4. there will remain the ſpace correſponding to the ſecond 
moment, viz. 3- In the ſame manner may be found the 


menta, and the times. 3. The times will be in a ratio 


2 | 


{pace 


bodies, whoſe maſſes are equal, are proportional to the _ 
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ſpace paſſed over in the third moment, 9 =4 = 5. The 


ſpace correſponding to the fourth moment, 16—9g=7; and | 


{o of the reſt. The ſpace of the firſt moment, therefore, 
is as 1, that of the ſecond as 3, that of the third as 5, of 
the fourth as 7, of the fifth as 9, &c. Therefore the {paces 
paſſed over by a body, moving with an uniformly accele- 


rated motion in equal times, increaſe according to the un- 


equal numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7 95 & 


Co | 
12. The ſpaces paſſed over by a body equably accelerated | 


are in a duplicate ratio of the velocities, 

For, ſuppoſing the velocities to be V and , the times T 
and 7, and the ſpaces 8 and s; then will V: :: Tz. 
Wherefore, ſince 8: 5: : T*: , (Law 10.) S: 5: : V. 
Wherefore, in a motion uniformly accelerated, the veloci- 
ties are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 

13. Heavy bodies deſcend with an uniformly accelerated 
motion, in a medium void of reſiſtance, if the ſpaces be 
not very great. For, ſince heavy bodies deſcend with an 
accelerated velocity, the power of gravity muſt continually 
impel them. But the power of gravity is found the fame 
at all diſtances from the earth where the experiment can 
be made. Therefore heavy bodies muſt be driven down- 
wards in the ſame manner in equal times, If then, in 
the firſt moment of time, they be impelled with the velo- 


; city v, they will be impelled with the ſame velocity v in|. 


the ſecond moment, and with the ſame in the third, 


fourth, &c. moments. Now the medium being fuppoſed | 


| void of all reſiſtance (by Hypoth.) they will ſtill retain the 


velocity they acquire; and by reaſon of their equal freſh | 


acquiſitions every minute, they will deſcend with a motion 
_ uniformly accelerated. | : 
Hence, the ſpaces of deſcent are in a duplicate ratio of 


their times, and alſo of their velocities, and the increaſe | 


according to the uneven numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. 


The times, and likewiſe the velocities, are in a ſubdupli- | 


cate ratio of the ſpaces. See the laws of accelerated mo- 
tion, otherwiſe illuſtrated and evinced under ACCELER a-- 
TION, and Laws of the DESCENT of bodies. ord 
14. If a heavy body fall through a medium void of re- 

ſiſtance, and from a height not very great; the ſpace it 
| paſſes over is the ſubduple of that which it would paſs over 

b an uniform motion in the ſame time, with the velocity 
it has acquired at the end of its fall. | e 
For, let the right line AB Tab. V. Mechanics, fig. 74.) 


repreſent the wbole time of a heavy body's deſcent ; and | 


let this be divided into any number of equal parts; to the 
abſciſſes AP, AQ, AS, AB, draw the right lines PM, 
QI, SH, BC, which may be as the velocities acquired, 
in thoſe times, in the deſcent. Since then AP: A Q:: 


PM: QI, AP: AS:: PM: SH, &c. (Eucl. VI. 2.) If then | 


the altitude of the triangle ABC be conceived to be di- 
vided into equal parts infinitely ſmall ; the motion being 
uniform in a moment of time infinitely ſmall ; the little 
ara PpMm=Pp x PM may be conſidered as the ſpace 
paſſed over in the little moment of time PP. Therefore 
the ſpace paſſed over in the time A B, will be as the ſum 
of all the little areas, i. e. as the triangle ABC. But the 
ſpace that would he deſcribed in the ſame time A B with 
the uniform velocity B C, being as the rectangle AB CD, 
it will be to the other ſpace as 2 to 1. (Eucl. I. 41). 


Hence the ſpace paſſed over in half the time AB, with | 
the velocity BC, is equal to the ſpace which the heavy | 

body paſſes over from a ſtate of reſt in the whole time | 
AB. | : 


Hence, alſo, the time wherein a heavy body falls from | 
any given altitude being given; it is eaſy to determine | 
the ſpaces it paſſes over in each part of that time. For | 


the method of doing this, ſee Laws of the DEScEN T of 
bodies. | | 


15. If a body proceed with a motion uniformly retarded, 


it will paſs over half the ſpace which it would deſcribe in | 


the ſame time by an equable motion. | 

For, ſuppoſe the given time divided into any number of 
equal parts; and draw the right lines BC, SH, QI, PM, 
thereto, which are to be as the velocities correſponding 
to the parts of time, BS, BQ, BP, BA; ſo as letting 
fall the perpendiculars HE, IF, MG, the right lines CE, 
CF, CG, CB, may be as the velocitics loft in the times, 


HE, FL, GM, AB; that is, BS, BQ, BF, BA. Since 
CE: CF: : EH: Fl, CG: CB::GM: BA, ABC will bee 


a triangle (Eucl. III. 17). If B 5b, therefore, be a mo- 
ment of time infinitely ſmall, its motion will be uniform; 
and therefore the ſpace deſcribed by the moving body will 


be as the little area Bc C. The ſpace, therefore, de- 


ſcribed in the time AB is as the triangle ABC: viz. as 
the ſum of all the little areas Bc C. Now the ſpace de- 
LO by the body moving uniformly with the velocity 


in the time AB, is as the rectangle AB CD: therefore] 


the former is half of this (Eucl. I. 41.) 
16. The ſpaces deſcribed by a motion uniformly retarded, 


in equal times, decreaſe according to the unequal numbers 
75 55 37 I. | 


by ſuppoſing the ſpace EFG, 
75. to be carried uniformly forward in the direction AB, 
and with a velocity repreſented by AB. Let a motion in 
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For, ſuppoſing the moving body in the firſt inſtant of time 
to paſs over ſeven feet; I ſay, that in the ſecond, if it be 
equally retarded, it will paſs over 5; in the third, 3; 
and in the fourth, 1. For, let the equal parts of the axis 
of the triangle BS, S, QP. PA, be as the times; the 
ſemi. ordinates B C, SH, QI, PM, as the velocities at the 
beginning of any time; the trapezia BSHC, S$SQIH, 
QPMI, and the triangle PAM, as the ſpaces deſcribed 
in thoſe times. Let then BC =4, and BS=SQ=QP = 
PA=1, Then will SH=3, QI=2, PM=1, /Law 13.) 
BSHC=(4+3)1:2=1. 80IHS (312) 1: 223. 
QPMI=(2+1)1:2=;jPAM=4. Conſequently the 
ſpaces deſcribed in equal times are as 7, 5. 3, 1, that is 


as 7, 5 3 JL. 


For the cauſe, &c. of the acceleration of Motion, fee GRA- 


vIty, and ACCELERATION. 


For the cauſe, &c. of the retardation, ſee RESISTANCE, and 


RETARDATION. 


The laws wherein MoTION is communicated by the colliſion 


and percuſſion of bodies, are very different, as the bodies 
are either ela/?;c or unelaſtic, and as the direction of the 
ſtroke is either ob/ique or direct. See PERCUSSION. _ 


Morton, /imple, is that produced by ſome one power. 
OTION, compound, is that produced by ſeveral conſpiring 


powers. See COMPOUND, and CoMPOSITION of motion. 


Powers are ſaid to conſpire, when the direction of the 
one is not oppoſite to that of the other; as when the ra- 


dius of a circle is imagined to whirl round on its centre, 


and a point in the fame radius is at the fame time ſuppoſed _ 


impelled ſtraight along it. Ss 
All curvilinear motion is compound; as all ſimple , 


is rectilinear. 


17. If a moving body (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 26.) be acted 


on by a double power; the one according to the direction 


AB, the other according to AC; with the motion MM m 
pounded thereof, it will deſcribe the diagonal of a paral- 
lelogram AD; whoſe ſides AB and AC it would have 


deſcribed in the ſame time with each of the reſpective 
powers apart. 85 


For, if the body A were only acted on by the force im- 


preſſed along AB; in the firſt inſtant of time it would be 
in ſome point of the right line AB, as in H, and fo in 


the line H L parallel to AC; if it were only acted on by 
the power impreſſed in the direction A C, it would in 


the ſame inſtant of time be in ſome point of the line A C, 
as in I, and ſo in the line I L parallel to AB. But fince 
the directions of the powers are not oppoſite to each 
other, neither of them can impede the other; and there- 
fore the body in the ſame inſtant of time will arrive both 
at the lines HL and IL; and will conſequently be in 
the point L, where the two meet. In the ſame manner 
it appears, that if K M and MG be drawn parallel to AB 


and AC, the body in the ſecond inſtant of time will be in 
M, and at length in D. Q. E. D. 55 
This important law of motion may be further illuſtrated 

745. V. Mechanics, fig. 


the direction AD, and meaſured by the right line A D, 
be impreſſed upon the body A in the ſpace EFGH. To 
thoſe who are in this ſpace, the body A will appear to 


move in the right line AD; but its real or abſolute 25. 


tion will be in the diagonal A C of the parallelogram 
ABCD; and it will deſcribe AC in the fame time that 
the ſpace by its uniform motion, or any point of it, is 


carried over a right line equal to AB, or that the body A, 
by its motion acroſs the ſpace, deſcribes AD. For it is 
manifeſt, that the line AD, in conſequence of the motion 


of the ſpace, is carried into the ſituation B C, and the 
point D to C; fo that the body A really moves in the 
diagonal AC. This law may alſo be confirmed by an ex- 
periment in the following manner: let there be a wooden 
ſquare ABCD, „g. 76. fo contrived, as to have the part 
BE FC made to draw out or puſh into the ſquare at plea- 
ſure, To this part let the pulley H be joined, fo as to 


turn freely on an axis, which will be at H when the 


piece is puſhed in, and at Y when it is drawn out. To 
this part let the ends of a ſtraight wire þ be fixed, fo as 
to move along with it, under the pulley ; and let the bail 
G be made to ſlide eafily on the wire, A thread m is 


fixed to this ball, and goes over the pulley to I: by this 


thread the ball may be drawn up on the wire, parallel to 
the fide AD, when the part B EF C is puſhed as far as 
it will go into the ſquare. But, if this part be drawn 
out, it will carry the ball along with it, parallel to the 
bottom of the ſquare DC. By this means, the ball G 
may either be drawn perpendicularly upward by pulling 
the thread m, or moved horizontally along by pulling 
out the part BEF C, in equal times, and through equal 
ſpaces: each power acting equably and ſeparately upon 
it. But if, when the ball is at G, the upper end of the 
thread be tied to the pin I, in the corner A of the fixed 
ſquare, and the moveable part BEF G be drawn out, the 

ball 
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| ing part, 


with the motion A K equal and oppoſite to the motion ADD, 


the ſides, there will remain the motion A B in the other 


For the triangles A D K and B CM being equal and ſimi- 


other, it thus appears how the body A is determined to 


and mutual and have oppoſite directions. 


having no effect in that direction. Let AP meet B Cin 


various, fo alſo may the right line A D be deſcribed by 


hn 
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ball will then be. acted upon by both the powers toge- 
ther: for it will be drawn up! by the thread towards the 
top of the ſquare, and, at the ſame time carried with its 
wire & towards its right hand B C, moving all the while 
in the diagonal line L; and will be found at g when the | 
ſliding part is drawn out as far as it was before; which 
then will have cauſed the thread to draw up the ball to the 
top of the inſide of the ſquare, juſt as high as it was before, 
when drawn up ſingly by the thread without moving the ſlid- 
The converſe of this law is, that the motion in the diago- 
nal AC, fig. 7 5 may be reſolved into the motions in the 
ſides of the parallelogram A B and AD. For it is mani- 
feſt that if A K, fig. 77. be taken equal to AD with an 
oppoſite direction, and the parallelogram A K B C be com- 
pleted, the right line A B ſhall be the diagonal of this pa 
rallelogram; enen the mation A C compounded 


produces the motion A B; that is, if from the motion A C, 
in the diagonal, you ſubduct the motion AD in one of 


ſide of the parallelogram AB CP. | 
This doctrine will receive farther illuſtration by reſolving 


each of the motions AB and AD into two motions, one in | 


the direction of the diagonal AC, and the other in the 


direction perpendicular toit; that is by reſolving (T4. III. | | 


Mechanics, fig. 39.) the mation A B intothe motians AM and 
AN, and motion AD into the motions AK and AL. 


lar, DK is equal to BM, or AL to AN; fo that the mo- 
tions AL and A N, being equal and oppoſite, deſtroy each 
other's effect: and it being an obvious and general prin- 
ciple, that the motion of a body in a right line is no way | 
affected by any two equal powers or motions that act in 
directions perpendicular to that line, and oppoſite to each 


— i. 


— — 


move in the diagonal A C; and becauſe AK is equal 


to MC, it appears how the remaining motions A M and | 


AK are accumulated in the direction A C, ſo as to pro- 
duce a motion meaſured by A C. It appears likewiſe 
how abſolute motion is loſt in the compoſition of motion 
for the parts of the motions AB and AD that are re- 
preſented by AN and AL, being equal and oppoſite, 
deſtroy each other's effect, and the other parts A M and 


AK, only, remain in the direction of the compounded | 
motion AC: while, on the contrary, in the reſolution of | 


motion, the quantity of abſolute motion is increaſed, the | 
ſum of the motions A B and AD, or B C, being greater 
than the motion AC. But the ſum of the motions, eſti- 


mated in a given direction, is no way affected by the com- 3 5 8 
poſition or reſolution of motion, or indeed by any actions MoTION, altitude of. See ALTITUDE. 
| MoT10N, longitude of: See LONGITUDE. 


or influences of bodies upon each other, that are equal 


For ſuppoſe that (Tab. V. Mechanics, fig. 78.) the motions 
are to be eſtimated in the direction AP; let C5. B R, DQ, 
be perpendicular to this direction in the points P, R, and 
Q ; then the motions A C, AB, AD, reduced to the di- 
rection A P, are to be eſtimated by AP, A R, and A Q re- 
ſpectively, the parts which are perpendicular to AP 


8; then becauſe RP is to S P, as BC (or AD) to CS, 
that is, as AQ to S P, it follows that AQ is equal to 
RP, and that AR+AQ is equal to AP; that is, that 
the ſum of the motions AB and A D, reduced to any 
given direction AP, is equal to the compounded motion 
AC reduced to the fame direction. From which it is 


obvious, that, in general, when any number of motions | 
are compounded together, or are reſolved, the ſum of 


their motions continues invariably the ſame, till ſome fo- 
reign influence affects them. 


= - 


From the above reaſoning it is plain that ſince about every 
right line, as AD, (Tab. Mechan. {5 26. )aparalle!ogram, 
as AB CD, may be conſtructed, by making two equal 
triangles A CD and A BD, on one common baſe AD ; 
every rectilinear motion, when it may be of ſervice for 
the demonſtration, may be confidered as a compound one. 


But as the proportion of the fides A C and CD may be 


a motion compounded various ways; and therefore the 


{ame rectilinear motion may be reduced to various com- 


pound motions: | | = | 
Hence, if a moveable body be drawn by three ſeveral 
powers, according to the directions B A, AD, and AC, 
(Tab. M. Mechanics, fig. 79.) two of which taken toge- 
ther are equivalent” to the third ; they will be to each 
other as the right lines DC, DA, D B, parallel to their 
directions; that is, reciprocally as the ſines of the angles 
included beween the lines of their directions, and the 
line of direction of the third: DB being to AD. as 
the ſine of the angle BA D to the fine of the angle ABD. 
19.. Im an equable compound motion, the v nw pro- 
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of the two apart, as the diagonal A D 26. 
parallelogram AB DC, in Rs dread; 5 5 = 
they 571 to either of thoſe ſides AB vr ACC i 
or in the ſame time that one of the powers wil Pp 
over the ſide of the parallelogram A; B, and 6-2 26 
over AC. ſeparately, joined together the: carry it over 
the as oe AD. The diagonal AD, therefore, is the 
ſpace deſcribed by the conſpiring powers in the fame 
time: but in an equable motzon-the:yelocities in the fame 
ny ure as on 4 8 the velocities therefore arifins 
rom the conſpiring forces are to the velocity ari = 
either force, 9 AD to A B or AC. 8 15 is n * 
Hence the conſpiring forces thereof being given; i, e 
the ratio of the velocities being given by the lines A B 
and AC given in magnitude, and the direction through 
thoſe lines being given in poſition, or by the angle of 
direction; the celerity and direction of the oblique in 
is givenz becauſe the diagonal is given both in-magnitude 
an poſition, 1 | 2 43111] 203 05] 
The oblique motion however being given, the ſimple ones | 
are not, vice verſa | given; becauſe the lame oblique mo- 
tion may be compouuded of various ſimple ones. 
20. In a compound motion produced by the ſame forces 
the velocity is greater, if the angle of direction de leſs; 
_ ot, it this be greater. COT Tn 
or let the greater angle of direction ba | C 2. 
V. e fig. 80.) the leſs FAC; cp | 
are ſuppoſed the ſame, AC will be common to each pa- 
rallelogram AF CE and BAC D, and beſides ABN AF. 
Now it is evident, that, in the caſe of the greater angle 
the diagonal AD is deſcribed ; and, in the cale of the lets 
angle, AE: and both in the ſame time, becauſe AB— 
AF. Thevelocities, therefore, areas A Dto A E: where- 
fore ſince AD is leſs then AE, the Velocity in the caſe of 
the greater angle is leſs than that of the leſs angle. 
Hence, ſince the legs AC and CE, with the. included 
angle, being given, the angle CEA, zand thence, allo, 
AE, is found; the velocity of the conſpiring powers, and 
the angle of direction, in any particular caſe, being giyen, 
the velocity of the compound motion, and conſequentl) 
the ratio of the velocities produced by the ſame powers | 
under different angles of directions, may be determined, 
For the partitular laws of Morrox, ari/ing from the cotlificn 
of bodies both elaſtic and unelaſtic, aud that where. the 
directions are both perpendicular and oblique, tee Pen- 
cusslox. VV» 
For circular Morliox, and the laws ,, projectiles, ſee Po- 
JECTILE. oo El dC 2 lends agg 
For the MoT1ON of pendulums, and the laws of oſcillation, 
—S b e 


Morlox, perpetual, in Mechanics, a motion which. is ſup- 
plied and renewed from itſelf without the intervention 
of any external cauſe; or it is an uninterrupted commu-- 
nication of the ſame degree of motion from one part of 
matter to another, in a circle or other curve returning 
into itſelf, ſo that the ſame momentum ſtill returns undi 
miniſhed upon the firſt moverr. 5 

Ibis celebrated problem of a perpetual motion confiſts in 
the inventing a machine, which has the principle of its 
motion within itſelf, M. de la Hire has demonſtrated 

the impoſlibility of any ſuch machine, and finds that it 
amounts to this; viz. to find a body which is both hea- 
vier and lighter at the ſame time; or to find a body, Which 
is heavier than itſelf. e e e 
To find a perpetual motion, or to conſtruct an engine, &c. 
which ſhall have ſuch a motion, is a famous problem that 
has employed the mathematicians of two thouſand years; 
though none perhaps have proſecuted it with attention 
and earneſtneſs equal to thoſe of the preſent age. « 
Infinite are the ſchemes, deſigns, plans, engines, wheels, 
&c. to which this longed-for perpetual motion has given 
birth: it were as endleſs as impertinent to give a detail of 
E Fn 26858 

In effect, there ſeems but little in nature to countenance 
all this aſſiduity and expectation: among all the laws. of 
matter and motion, we know of none yet, which ſeem to 
furniſh any principle or foundation for ſuch an effect. 
Action and re- action are allowed to be ever equal; and 

a body which gives any quantity of motion to another, al- 

ways loſes juſt ſo much of its own ; but under the pre- 

ſent ſtate of things, the refiſtance of the air, the friction 

'of the parts of machines, &c. do neceliarily retard every 

motion. e e Ty | 

To keep the motion on foot, therefore, either, firſt, there 

muſt be a ſupply from ſome foreign cauſe; which in a 

perpetual motion is excluded. _ | 1 2 

Or, ſecondly, all reſiſtance from the friction of the parts 

of matter muſt be removed; which neceſſarily implies 4 

change in the nature of things. | | 

For, by the ſecond law of NATURE, the changes my 
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n the motions of bodies, are always proportional to the 
— reſſed moving force, and are produced in the fame di- | 


ion with it; no motion then can be communicated 
engine, greater than that of the firſt force im- 


to 4 

; on our earth, all motion is performed in a reſiſting 

a and muſt therefore of neceſſity be . retarded ; 

conſequently, a conſiderable quantity of its motion will be 
t on the medium. 1 

Nor is there any engine or machine wherein all friction 

can be avoided; there being in nature no ſuch thing as 


the coheſion of the parts of bodies, the ſmall proportion 


the ſolid matter bears to the vacuities between them, and | 


the nature of thoſe conſtituent particles not admitting it. 
This friction, therefore, will alſo in time ſenſibly dimi- 
niſh the imprefſed, or communicated force; ſo that a 
cated force be ſo much greater than the generating force, 
| as to recommence the diminution made therein by all theſe 
cauſes : but nil dat quod non habet, and the generating 
force cannot communicate à greater degree of motion 
than it hath itſelf & | 
Or, thirdly and laſtly, there muſt be ſome method. of 
| ng 2 
Gon and combination of mechanic powers ; to 
which laſt point, then, all endeavours are to be directed: 


but how, or by what means ſuch force ſhould be gained, 
is ſtill a myſtery! 


The multiplication of powers. or forces, it is certain, | 


_ avails nought : for what is gained in power is {till loft in 


time, ſo that the quantity of motion ftill remains the 


: This is an inviolable law of nature; by which nothing is F 


leſt to art, but the choice of the ſeveral combinations 
chat may produce the ſame effect. 


Although it is allowed, that, by the reſo] ution of force, | 


there is a gain or increaſe of the abſolute quantity of 
| force, as the two forces in the ſides of the parallelogram 
taken together. exceed the force in the diagonal which is 


_ reſolved into them, yet you cannot proceed reſolving m 


tion in infinitum by any machine whatſoever ; but thoſe 
you have reſolved mult be again compounded, in order 
to make a continual movement, and the gain obtained by 
the reſolution will be loſt 
like manner, if you ſuppoſe two bodies to be 2 
elaſtic, and that the leſſer bodies ſtrikes the other at reſt, 
there will be an increaſe of the abſolute quantity of force, 

becauſe the ſtriking body will be reflected; but if you 


ſuppoſe them both to turn round any centre, after the | 


ſtroke, ſo as to meet again, this increaſe of force will be 
loſt, and their motion will be reduced to its firſt quantity. 
Such a gain, therefore, of force, as muſt be afterwards 
loſt in the actions of the bodies, can never produce a 

ual movement. There are various ways, belides 
heſe, by which abſolute force may be gained; but ſince 
there is always an equal gain in oppoſite directions, and 
no increaſe obtained in the ſame direction; in the circle 


of actions neceſſary to make a perpetual movement, this | 
gain muſt be preſently loſt, and will not ſerve for the ne- 


ceſſary expence of force employed in overcoming friction, 
and the reſiſtance of the 2 We may obſerve, 

therefore, that though it could be ſhewn, that in an in- 
finite number of bodies, or in an infinite machine, there 
could be a gain of force for ever, and a motion continued 

to infinity, it does not follow that a perpetual movement 
can be made. That which was propoſed by M. Leibnitz 
in Auguſt, 1690, in the Leipſick acts, as a conſequence 
of the common eſtimation of the forces of bodies in mo- 


tion is of this kind, and for this and other reaſons ought 
do be rejected. | | 


Ida ſibility of a perpetual motion has been urged from | 
( 


e following ſpecious argument. Let the height AB 
Tab. V. Mechanics, Fei 1.) be divided into four equal 
parts AC, CD, DE, EB: ſuppoſe the body A to ac- 
qure by the deſcent A C, a velocity as 1; and this mo- 
tion, by any contrivance, to be tranſmitted to an equal 
body B: then let the body A, by an equal deſcent C D, 
acquire another degree of motion as 1, to be tranſmitted | 
likewiſe to the fame body B, which in this manner is ſup- 
poſed to acquire a motion as 2, that is ſufficient to carry 
it upwards from B to A; and becauſe there yet remain 
the motions which A acquires by the deſcents D E and 
{E B, that may be ſuſficient to keep an engine in motio! | 
while B and A aſcend and deſcend by turns, it is hence 
concluded, that a ſufficient gain of force may be obtained| 
m ts manner, ſo as to produce a perpetual movement. 
ut it ſhould be conſidered, that two equal ſucceſſive im- 
pulſes, actin the ſame body, will not produce a 
9207 in it double of that which would be generated by 
the firſt impulſe ; becauſe the ſecond impulſe has neceſ- 


exact ſmoothneſs, or perfect congruity ; the manner of 


motion can never follow, unleſs the communi- | 


rce equivalent to what is loſt, by the artful | 


* by the compoſition. In 


„ 


MOT 
71% than the firſt impulſe which acted upon it while at 
reſt. In like manner, if there is a third and fourth im- 
pulſe, the third will have leſs effect than the ſecond, and 
the fourth leſs than the third. Hence it appears, that a 
motion as 2, in the preceding caſe, cannot be produced 
in B, by the two ſuedeſſive impulſes tranſmitted from A, 
each of which is as 1i Maclaurin's View, &c. book ii. 
c. 3. See ORFFYREUs's wheel, | 

MoT1on, animal, is that whereby the ſituation, figure, 
magnitude, &c. of the parts, members, &c. of 3 
are changed. | 
Under theſe motions come all the animal functions; as re- 
ſpiration, circulation of the blood, excretion, walking, &c. 
Animal motions are uſually divided into two ſpecies ; viz. 
ſpontaneous, and natural. : | | 

Moriox, ſpontaneous, or muſcular, is that performed by 

. means of the muſcles, at the command of the will; hence 
alſo called voluntary motion. See MUSCULAR motion. 

Morton, natural, or involuntary, is that effected without 
ſuch command of the will; by the mere mechaniſm of 
the parts. 8 ONES | 
Such is the mbtion of the heart and pulſe; the PERI- 
STALTIC motion of the inteſtines, &c. E 955 

Morton, inte/tine, denotes an agitation of the particles 
whereof a body conſiſts, > SOR Pr 
Some philoſophers will have every body, and every par- 
ticle of a body, in continual motion. As for fluids it is 
the definition they give of them, that their parts are in con- 
tinual motion. | LG 
And as to folids, they infer the like motion from the ef- 
fluvia continually emitted through their pores. 
Hence inteſtine motion is repreſented to be a motion of the 
internal and ſmaller parts of matter, continually excited 
by ſome external, latent agent, which of itſelſ is inſen- 

ſible, and only diſcovers itſelf by its effects; appointed 
1 nature to be the great inſtrument of the changes in 

ICS, | 


Morton, in Aftronomy, is peculiarly applied to the orderly 
courſes of the heavenly bodies. | By 
The motion of the earth, from weſt to eaſt, is now ge- 
nerally granted among aſtronomers : ſee it proved under 
the . EARTH. „VVV | i 
Moriod, mean. See MEA xn. „ 
The motions of the celeſtial luminaries are of two kinds: 
_ diurnal, or common; and ſecondary, or proper. | 


MorT1oNn, diurnal, or primary, is that wherewlth all the 


heavenly bodies, and the whole mundane ſphere, appear 
to revolve every day round the earth, from eaſt to weſt. 
This is alſo — the motion of the primum mobile, and 
the common motion; to diſtinguiſh it from that rotation 
which is peculiar to each planet, &c. It is about the va- 
rious phenomena reſulting from this motion, that aftro- 
nomy is chiefly employed. See DiuRN Al. 

MorTion, 23 or proper, is that wherewith a ſtar, 
planet, or the like, advances a certain ſpace every day 
from weſt towards eaſt, | | En 
See the ſeveral motions of each luminary, with the irre- 
gularities, &c. thereof, under the proper articles, EARTH, 
OON, STAR, &c. _ | | 

MoTI1oN, angular. See ANGULAR. 1 
Horary MorioN of the earth. See HoRA RV. 
Paracentric MOTION of impetus. See PARACENTRIC, 
MoTioN of trepidation, &c. See TTREPIDATION, and 
LiBRATION. 25 7 8 5 
MorTion, in Muſic, denotes the manner of beating the 
_ meaſure, to haſten or ſlacken the time of the words, or 
notes. See T1ME. BY 8 | 5 
The motion, in ſongs compoſed in double time, differs 
from that in thoſe in triple time. It is the motion that 
diſtinguiſhes courants and ſarabands from gavots, borees, 
chacones, &c. = 8 | 
MorTI1oN, moto, or movimento, in the Italian Muſic, has 
many 5 ſometimes it means only a motion or 
paſſage from one note to another, at whatſoever diſtance, 
as a ſecond, third, or any other interval; and is the 
ſame whether the intermediate degrees (if there are any) 
be ſounded, or only the extremes of them, as the firit 
and laſt ſound of any given interval. Sometimes it re- 
gards the quickneſs and ſlowneſs of ſuch motions, as a 
briſk, flow, lively, or languid motion; and in this feriſe 
it is uſed with regard to minuets, gavots, ſarabands, &c. 
See each article in its proper 
But the moſt common, and indeed the moſt important 
acceptation of the word, is with reſpect to HARMONY ;. 
thoſe above deſcribed only regarding MELODY. OY 
With regard to harmony, it is the comparing the manner 
wherein an upper or treble part moves from one ſound to 
another, with that wherein a lower or baſs-part moves ; 
this is to be done three ways. The firſt is when the up- 
per and lower parts both move the fame way, either up- 
wards or dawnwards, and is called moto retto. The 2 


larily a leſs effect upon the body, which is already in Mo- 
Vor. III. N 235. 


cond is when in comparing the upper with the lower part 
; | -*& e 


the 


r 
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. the-one aſcends while the other deſcends, or contra, and 

hence called moto contrario. The laſt is when one of the 
parts holds out, or continues a ſound, while the other 
_ riſes or falls on any note whatſoever; and this is called 
+ ,, n 
Morfox, in the Ancient Music, was uſed to ſignify the 

tranſition of the voice, from an acute to a grave ſound; 

or the contrary. This they expreſſed by zata Toirov u- 
veichal. dee Locus. | weld 2h ELLE e 
Mieibomius tranſlates it, moveri in loco- 


Moriox, is alſo uſed, among Mechanics; for the inſide of 


a watch, &c. more commonly called MOVEMENT. 
Mori NS, in War, denote the marches, countermarches, 
Kc. which an army makes in changing its poſt. 
mies motions. and concealing. his own. Nothing is more 
dangerous than to make great motions before a powerful 
enemy, ready to come to blows. See Mac. 
Moriod, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to have a pretty 
motion, hen he moves and bends his fore- legs with great 
eaſe and freedom upon the manege. But if a horſe trots 
right out and keeps his body ſtraight, and his head high, 
and bends his fore- legs handſomely, then to fay he has a 


pretty motion with him, implies the liberty of aQtion of 


the forehead. : | 
MoTion, or EMOTION,.in Rhetoric See PASSION: 


Mor ioxs, rhythmical, a phraſe uſed by V offius, and other | 


writers on the ancient rhythm, to expreſs thoſe motions 
which were made uſe of in the Greek and Roman enter 
tainments to convey the ideas of the poet, or to aſſiſt 
muſic in rouſing the paſſions. Theſe not only had great 
force when joined with ſounds, but even without any 
voice or ſound they could move the paſſions in the ſpee- 
tator more than many of the beſt orators of the times 
could do with their moſt laboured diſcourſes. 
Roſcius, the ſtage - player ſo famous in their pantomimes, 
which were all dumb-thew, was ſo excellent at expreſſion 
by theſe rbythmical motions, or geſtures, that Cicero and 
he being cotemporaries, there were many diſputes be- 


tween them, which could vary the fame ſentence moſt ; | 
the one uſing all the power of words, the other being | 


_ confined to geſtures alone. 


i Mor io in court. In the courts of chancery, king's bench, All the other moveable feaſts follow EAST ER, i. e. they 


&c. motions are made by barriſters and counſellors at law, keep their diſtance from it: ſo that they are fixed with 


for what concerns their clients cauſes; and where any 
motion is made in chancery, that is not of courſe, gene- 
rally an affidavit of the Ea. alledged muſt be read in 
court; and if motions are founded on the genera] rules 
or uſuage of the court, and are not of courſe, but granted 
or denied as the court thinks fit, on hearing counſel on 


both ſides, notice is to be given in writing to the ſolicitor 
of the other party, or his clerk in eourt, expreſſing every 
thing to be moved for, which muſt be ſerved two days 


at leaſt before the day on which the motion is to be made; 
whereof affidavit muſt alſo be made. Os 
MOTIVE is ſometimes applied to that faculty of the human 


mind, by which we purſue good and avoid evil. Thus 


Hobbes diſtinguiſhes the faculties of the mind into two 
ſorts, the COGNITIVE, and motive. 35 | 


MOTORIL, Moroxx nerves, the third pair of nerves ; | 


ſerving for the motion of the eye. 


This pair is united into one near their inſertion into the | 


brain; by which means, when one eye is moved toward 


any object, the other is naturally directed towards the | 


ſame. See NERVES, and EYE. - 

MOTOS, woro;z a piece of lint, or linen cloth, opened 
like wool, to be put into ulcers, to ſtop the flux of blood, 
&c. | | 


The great ſkill of a general conſiſts in diſcovering the ene- | - 


Mov 


The uſe of Mottos is very antient i hiſto I 
and profane, funiſhing 5 — thereof, 709: fred 
_ ES of _ to expreſs 1 
ſtons; as of piety, love, war, &c. or ſome | 
adventure befallen them; moſt of which, Gm es 
original, have become hereditary in divers families. 5 
The motto of the royal family of England is Dien tg mo 
droit; of the royal family of Bourbon, Eſperance of "5 
+ order of the Garter, Houi ſit gui mal y penſ Kc. 
e motto of a devite is called the Fl 

VICE: * 4 1 FM Fi " wt a 
MOTU Es 175 W. ! 
MO in Ornithology, the tiams of a fix 

bird of the ſize of the ſparrgw, Va of the 25 * 
but longer bodied its wings ate ↄf a duſkier colour than 
the reſt of its body, and its head is variegated with ver 
ſmall blackiſh ſpots; its throat and belly are white, 4 
the throat and the ſides of 8 and belly have 4 


ſo as to appear triangular ; it feeds on flies and other in- 
fects, and is common in gardens and orchards, in many 
parts of England, though it has no Engliſh name. It js 
confounded by the common people with the common 


one colour, whereas the white - throat's is variegated. It 
ſomewhat reſembles alſo the BECCIAGO, or — 


bill being ridged and triangular, 
MOVE in arreſt judgment. See ARnesr. 
MOVEABLE, ſomething ſuſceptible of Moriox, ar that 
is diſpoſed to be moved. See MorTion. 
A ſphere is the moſt moveable of all bodies, i. e. it is the 


magnetical needle on a pin, or pivot, cc. 
Moveable is frequently uſed in contradiſtinction to Fat. 
MOovEABLE feaſts are ſuch as are not always held on the 


ſame day of the week. See FAS TS.. 

the Sunday which falls upon or next after the firſt full 
moon following the 21ſt of March. Vide Phil. Tran. 
C 


8 N thereto. "BEL | 
Such are Septuageſima, Sexageſima, Aſh-Wedneſday, 
| Aſcenſion-day; 5 inity-s 0 
ſee under their proper articles, SEPTU AGES1MA, &c. 
MOVEABLES, or MoveaBLE goods, by civilians called 


from one place to another; or which may be concealed 
or perverted ; as not being fixed to the ground, &c. See 
Goops and CHaTTELs. _ | | | 
In England, we have two kinds of effects, moveable and 
| tmmoveable: the moveable are, ready money, merchan- 

dizes, bonds, book-debts, cattle, and houſhold furniture, 


plaſter, but which may be tranſported without either 
fraction or deterioration. | * 
In the cuſtomary laws, they ſay, meveables follow the 
1 and his proper habitation; mvcables follow the 
ody, &c. which words have different meanings in dif- 
ferent countries. 5 8 
Sometimes they ſignify, that movables go according to 
the cuſtom of the place where is the habitation of the 


they ſignify that moveables follow the cuſtom of the place 
where the defunct died. 


Moros, in the Meteria Medica of the Ancients, was a name | MOVEMENT, motion, a term frequently uſed in the ſame 


given by Galen and others to a kind of caſſia bark, the 

beſt and fineſt that has been uſed at any time. The an- 
cients where very fond of this drug, and ranged it, ac- 
cCording to its different goodneſs, into ſeveral ſorts. 
MOTRIX, ſomething 3 has the power or faculty of 
moding. | 
MoTRIX, vis. 


See Vis motrix, and MoTtoN. 


OTTO, an Italian term, literally fignifying word, or | 


. i * . 
UyiNg 3 uſed in arms, devices, &c. 


Morro of an armoury, is a ſhort ſentence or phraſe car- | 
ried in a ſcroll generally over, ſometimes under the arms; 
ſometimes alluding to the name of the bearer, ſometimes | 


to the bearing, and ſometimes to ſome remarkable at- 
chievement of the bearer. | 


The motto, or word, ſays Guillim, is an 3 orna- | 


ment annexed to coat-armour ; being the invention or 


conceit of the bearer, ſuccintly and ſignificantly ex- 
_ preſſed, uſually in three or four words, which are ſet in| 


ſome ſcroll or compartiment, placed at the foot of the 
eſcutcheon. ; 


1 
As the Motto holds the loweſt place in arms, ſo it is the 
laſt in blazoning. In ſtrictneſs, it ſhould expreſs ſome- 


ching intended in the atchievement; but cuſtom has now 
reccived whatſover be the fancy of the deviſer. 


ſenſe with AUTOMATON. | 
The moſt uſual movements for keeping time are abe 
and clocks : the firſt are ſuch as ſhew the parts of time, 
and are portable in the pocket; the ſecond fuch as pub- 
liſh it by founds, and are fixed as furniture. See Ho- 
ROLOGY. 
 MoveMENT, in its popular ufe among us, ſignifies all the 
inner work of a watch, clock, or other engine, which 
move, and, by that motion, carry en the deſigu of the 
inſtrument. | N | 
The movement of a clock, or watch, is the inſide; or that 
part which meaſures the time, ſtrikes; &c. excluſive ot 
the frame, caſe, dial-plate, &c. 
The parts common to both of theſe movements are, the 
main pr ing, with its appurtenances ; lying in the ſpring- 
box, and in the middle thereof lapping about the ſpling- 
arbor, to which one end of it is faſtened. A-top of the 
ſpring-arbor is the endlc/s 42 and its wheel; but n 
| bare ele this is a ratchet- wheel with its click, 2 
ops it. That which the main-ſpring draws, and roun 
which the chain or ſtring is wrapped, is called the fu, 
this is ordinarily taper; in large works, going with 


ights, it is 228 and called the barrel. The 


teeth at bottom of the fuſy or barrel, which 


we 
fm 


their predominant paſ- 


faint reddiſnneſs; the beak is black, traight and ridged, | 


white-throat, but differs from it in that its tail is all of 


but differs from it in having no greeniſh colour, and in its 


eaſieſt to move; a door is moveable on its hinges, the 


fame day of the year, or month; though they be on the 


Thus Eaſter is a moveable feaſt ; being always beld on 


entecoſt, Trinity-Sunday, &c. which 


bona mobilia, are thoſe which are capable of being removed 


not faſtened either with iron or nail, nor ſealed in the 


deceaſed, though he die in another place; and ſometimes | 
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which ſtops it when wound up, and is for that end driven 


„V and the collet, or piece of braſs ſoldered on the ar- 
ee whereon the wheel is rivetted.” The little 
wheels playing in the teeth of the larger, ate called pi- 
nibng and their teeth, which are 4, 5, 6, 8, &c. are 
called leves; the ends of the ſpindle are called pivots; 
and the guttered wheel, with iron ſpikes at bottom, 
verein the line of ordinary clocks runs, the pullcy. We 


Kc. See WHEEL, FUSY, &c. bb „ 
e theory of 28 the numbers for. I. It 
is to be obſerved, that a wheel, 


roduce whereof is the number of turns: Thus, 
Suppe the wheels and pinions as in the caſe 


number of turns in the ſecond pinion 5, in one 5)4509 
or on the ſame ſpindle with the pinion 5. 


turns the laſt pinion has in one turn of the firſt wheel 5. 
Hence we proceed to find, not only the turns, but the 
number of beats of the balance in the time of thoſe turns. 
For having found the number of turns the crown-wheel 
has in one turn of the wheel ſought, thoſe turns multi- 


_ plied by its notches give half the number of beats in that 


wheel to have 720 turns, to one of the firſt wheel, this 

number multiplied by 15, the notches in the crown- 
wheel, produces 10,800 ; half the number of {trokes of 

the balance in one turn of the firſt wheel of 80 teeth. 


watch-parts. See CLoCK-work, and WATCH-work. 
See alſo T1ME-kreper. | 


Movement, in Architecture, is a term uſed by ſome writes | 


to expreſs the riſe and fall, the advance and receſs, with 
other diverſity of form, in the different parts of a build- 
ing, ſo as to add greatly to the pictureſque of the com- 


ſpwelling and ſinking, have in landſcape ; that is, they 
ſerve to produce an agreeable and diverſified contour, 
that groups and contracts like a picture, and creates a 


and effect, to the compolition.  _ 
MOVER, or firſt Mover. See MoiLE. 
MovEeR perpetual. See Perpetual MOTION. | 
MOULD, or Morp, in the Mechanic Arts, &c. a cavity 
artfully cut, with deſign to give its form, or impreſſion 
to ſome ſofter matter applied therein. | 
2 145 are implements of great uſe in ſculpture, foundery, 
is. | | 
The workmen employed in melting the mineral or me- 
tallic glebe dug out of mines, have each their ſeveral 
moulds, to receive the melted metal as it comes out of the 
furnace; but theſe are different, according to the diyer- 
| tity of metals and works. In gold mines, they have 
moulds for ingots z in ſilver mines, for bars; in copper 
and lead mines, for pigs or ſalmons; in tin mines, for 
bie and ingots; and in iron mines, for ſows, chimney- 
acks, anvils, caldrons, pots, and other large utenſils 
and merchandizes of iron; which are here caſt, as it 
were at firſt hand. 5 
The Mourps of founders of large works, as ſtatues, bells, 
guns, and other brazen works, are of wax, {upported 
2 


| top it in winding. upz is called the ratchet ; and that 
* e ſpring, the garde-gut. The wheels are various: 
Kd hor 10 + ef at; the hoop or rim; the teeth, the 


he MouLDs 4 . Jer are frames ful 


need not lay any thing of the hand, /crews, wedges, flips, | 


joini ; where the u rmoſt num 5055011 | | | y 
joining e + )45{g | ſometimes found in great numbers joined 1 ſide 


diſtance, viz. by multiplying together the quotients; the 


” adjoining ; 11 multiplied by 9, gives 99, the 5)55011 
turn of the wheel 5 5, which runs concentrical, 5) 4008 


Again, 99 multiplied by 8 gives 792, the number of 


one turn of the wheel. Suppoſe v. gr. the crown- 


The general diviſion of a movement is, into the clock and 


poſition. For the riſing and falling, advancing and re-“ 
ceding, with the convexity and comer, and other | 
forms of the great parts, have the ſame effect in archi- | 
tecture, that hill and dale, fore ground and diſtance, | 


Tg of light and ſhade, which give great ſpirit, beauty, | 


R 
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within-ſide by what they call a corc; and covered without 


Hide with a cap or cafe. It is in the ſpace which the wax 
took up, which is afterwards melted away to leave it free; 


that the liquid metal runs, and the work is formed; be- 
ing carried thither through a great number of little ca- 
nals, which cover the whole mould. / * OUNDERY, 

ull of ſand; wherein 
the plates of metal are caſt that are to ſerye for the ſtriking 
of ſpecies of gold and lilver. See Corninc: 
A ſort of concave moulds made of clay, having within 
them the figures and inſcriptions of ancient Roman coins, 
are found in many parts of England, and ſuppoſed to 
have been uſed for the caſting of money. | 3 
Mr. Baker having been favoured with a ſight of ſome of 
theſe molds found in Shropſhire, bearing the ſame types 
and inſcriptions with ſome of the Roman coins, gave an 


© " 


account of them to the Royal Society. 2h 
They were found in digging of ſand, at a place called 
Ryton in Shropſhire, about a mile from the great Wat- 
ling-ſtreet road. They are all of the ſize of the Roman 


denarius, and of a little more than the thickneſs of our 


halfpenny. They are made of a ſmooth pot or brick clay, 
which ſeems to have been firſt well cleanſed from dirt and 
ſand, and well beat or kneaded, to render it fit for taking 
a fair impreſſion. There were a great many of them 
found together, and there are of them not unfrequently 
found in Yorkſhire ; but they do not ſeem to have been 
met with in any other pA FB except that fome have 
been ſaid to be once found at Lyons. They have been 


by ſide, on one flat piece of clay, as if intended for the 
caſting a great number of coins at once; and both theſe, 
and all the others that have been found, ſeem to have 


been of the emperor Severus. They are ſometimes found 


impreſſed on both ſides; and ſome have the head of Se- 

verus on one fide, and ſome well known reverſe of his 
on the other. They ſeem plainly to have been intended 
for the coinage of money, though it is not eaſy to ſay in 
what manner they can have been employed to that pur- 
poſe, eſpecially thoſe which have impreſſions on both 
ſides, unleſs it may be ſuppoſed that they coined two 
pieces at the ſame time by the help of three moulds, of 
which this was to be the middle one. TT LS 
If by diſpoſing theſe, into ſome ſort of iron frame or caſe, 
as our letter-founders do the braſs md; for caſting their 


types, the melted metal could be eaſily poured into them, 


it would certainly, be a very eaſy method of coining; as 
ſuch moulds require little time or expence to make, and 
therefore might be ſupplied with new ones as often as 


they happen to break. 9 7 5 ä | 
| Theſe moulds ſeem to have been burnt or baked ſuffici- 
_ ently to make them hard; but not ſo as to render them 


porous like our bricks, whereby they would have loſt 
their ſmooth and even ſurface, which in theſe is plainly 


ſo cloſe that whatever metal ſhould be formed in them 


would have no appearance like the ſand-holes by which 
the counterfeit coins and medals are uſually detected. 


MovuLDs of Founders of ſmall works are like the frames of 


coiners : it is in theſe frames, which are likewiſe filled 
with ſand, that their ſeveral works are faſhioned; into 
which when the two frames, whereof the mould is com- 
poſed, are rejoined, the melted braſs is ru. 


MovLDps © 9 are partly of ſteel, and partly 
wood: the wo 


properly ſpeaking, ſerves only to cover 
the real mould which is within, and to prevent the work- 
man, who holds it in his hand, from being incommoded 
by the heat of the melted metal. Only one letter or type 


can be formed at once in each mey/d. See Letter-Foun- 
DER. 


MourDs, in the Manufacture of Paper, are little frames 


compoled of ſeveral braſs or iron wires, faſtened toge- 
ther by another wire {till finer. Each mould is of the 


| bigneſs of the ſheet of paper to be made, and has a rim 


or ledge of wood to which the wires are faſtened. Theſe 
moulds are more uſually called frames or forms. 


MovLns, furnace and crucible makers, are made of wood, 


of the ſame form with the crucibles ; that is, in form of 


| A truncated cone; they have handles of wood to hold and 


turn them with, when, being covered with the earth, the 
workman has a mind to round or flatten his veſſel. 


Mourps fer leaden bullets are little iron pincers, each cf 


whoſe branches terminates in a hemiſfherical concave, 
which, when ſhut, form an entire ſphere. In the lips 


or ſides, where the branches meet, is a little jet or hole, 


through which the melted lead is conveyed. 


Movpe, laboratory, are made of wood, for filling and 


driving all ſorts. of rockets and cartridges, &c. 

OULDS, g/aZiers, The glaziers have two kinds of mould, 
both ſerving to caſt their lead: in one they caſt the 
lead into long rods or canes fit to be drawn through the 
vice, and the grooves formed therein; this they ſome- 


times call ingot-mould, In the other they mould thoſe 


little 


1 
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little pieces of lead a line thick, and two limes broad, 
faſtened to the iron bars. "Theſe may be alſo caſt in the vice. 
Moros, goldſmiths, The goldſmiths uſe the bones of the 
cuttle-hih to make moulds for their ſmall works; which 
they do by preſſing the pattern between two bones, and 
leaving a jet or hole to convey the ſilver through, after 
the pattern has been taken out. 
MovuLD, among Maſons, is a piece of hard wood or iron, 
hollowed wichig-fie, anfwerable to the contours of the 
mouldings or cornices, &c. to be formed. This is other- | 


wiſe called caliber. | 


Moulps, among Plumbers, are the tables whereon they | 
caſt their ſheets of lead. Theſe they ſomtimes call ſim- 
ply tables. Beſides which they have other real moulds, 
wherewith they caſt pipes without ſoldering. See each 
deſcribed under PLUMBERY. | | | 

MovLns, among the Glaſs-Grinders, are wooden frames, 
whereon they make the tubes wherewith they fit their 
perſpectives, teleſeopes, and other optic machines. 

heſe moulds are cylinders, of a length and diameter ac- 
cording to the uſe they are to be applied to, but always 
thicker at one end than the other, to facilitate the ſliding. 
The tubes made on theſe moulds are of two kinds ; the 
one ſimply of paſteboard and r; the other of thin 


leaves of wood joined to the paſteboard. To make theſe | 


tubes to draw out, only the laſt or innermoſt is formed 
on the mould; each tube made afterwards ſerving as a 


mould to that which is to go over it, but without taking | 


out the mould from the - See GRINDING. 


Mou vs ufed in baſket-making are very ſimple, 2 


ordinarily of a willow or oſier turned or bent into an oval, 
circle, ſquare, or other figure, according to the baſkets, 


panniers, hampers, and other utenſils intended. On | 
theſe moulds they make, or, more properly meaſure, | 


all their work; and, accordingly, they have them of all 
ſizes, ſhapes, &c. „ 

Movurvp, in Ship-Building, a thin flexible piece of timber, 
uſed by ſhipwrights, as a pattern whereby to form the 
different curves of the timbers, and other compaſſing 
Pieces in a ſhip's frame. There are two ſorts of theſe 


viz. the bend-meuld and Hollotu- mould: the former of theſe | 


determines the convexity of the timbers, and the latter 

their concavity on the outſide, where they approach the 
heel, particularly towards the extremities of the veſſel. 

The —— given to the timbers by this pattern is called 
their BEVELLING. | % 

Mourps, among Tallow Chandlers, are of two-kinds : the 

firſt for the common dipped candles, being the veſlel. 
N the melted w is diſpoſed, and the wick 

pped. e 
This is of wood, of a triangular form, and ſupported on 
one of its angles, ſo that it has an opening of near a foot 
a-top : the other uſed in the fabric of mould candles, is | 
of braſs, pewter, or tin. Here each candle has its ſeveral. 
mould. See each under CANDLE. 

MovuLp, among Gold Beaters, a certain number of leaves 

of vellum, or pieces of guts, cut ſquare, of a certain 
ſize, and laid over one another, between which they put 
the leaves of gold and ſilver which they beat on the mar- 
ble with the hammer. Sec GoLDp-lcaf. _ | 
They bave four kinds of moulds ; two whereof are of 
vellum, and two of gut: the ſmalleſt of thoſe of vellum 
conſiſts of forty or fifty leaves; the largeſt contains a 
2 for the others, each contain five hundred 
eaves. „ 
The moulds have all their ſevetal cafes, conſiſting of two 
pieces of parchment, ferving to keep the leaves of the 
mould in their place, and prevent their being diſordered 
in beating. | 

MouLD or 3 in Natural Hiſtory, that kind of earth | 
every where obvious to the ſurface of the ground ; called 

alſo natural or mother earth. See EARTH and Loam. 
Moulds are defined by Dr. Hill to be earths com- 
poſed of diſſimilar particles of a looſe ſoft texture, ſome- 
what ductile while moiſt, compoſed of argillaeeous par- 
ticles ſeparated by fand or the grit of ſtone, and uſually 
found mixed with the putrefied remains of vegetable and, 
animal ſubſtances. 

Of this claſs of bodies there are two. genera: 1. The 
thrauſtomicthes, or moulds of a lax kriabfe texture; and, 
2. The gliſchromicthes, which are of a more tough and 
viſcid texture. Of theſe there are ſeveral ſpecies; viz. the 


red and friable brown of the firſt, and the greyiſh brown, 


and heavy yelowiſh-brown of the ſecond... 


Maulai, according to Mr. Da Colta, are compound-· 
earths, of a looſe ſoft texture, ſomewhat ductile while | 


moiſt, and compoſed of carthy particles, mixed with the 


putrefied remains of animal and vegetable bodies. He |, 


diſtinguiſhes them by their colours into the black, not | 


acted upon by acids, to which belongs the common ve- 


getable mould, or garden earth ; the red, which. is alka- 
line; and the brown, ſome of which arc not acted upon, 
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The goodneſs of mould, for the gardener's Purpoſes, ; 
known by the fight, ſmell, and hack, | ky 
Thoſe moulds are accounted beſt which are of a brięht 
brown, or haze] colour. This is always the n, of 
the beſt loams, and other natural earths ; and this is 
judged the better, if the earth cuts tolerably eaſy nd 
does not ſtick and cling to the ſpade, but is light, fr 

- ; git, friable, 
and falls into ſmall clods ; and is ſuch as naturally neither 
chaps and cracks in dry weather, nor turns to mortar in 
wet. Next to theſe the dark grey and ruſſet moulds are 
accounted beſt ;- and the worſt of all are the light and 
dark aſh-colour ; theſe are uſually found on heaths and 
commons. The clear tawny mould is not by any means 
to be preferred ; but that of a yellowiſh red is accounted 
the worſt of all: this is commonly found in wild ang 
waſte places, and ſeldom produces any thing naturally 
* furz and fern. | 7 

that lands give us to judge of them by fr 

- fmell is, that \ beſt afte? x. and after 8 
emit a good and pleaſing ſcent. But by the touch the 
may be judged of with conſiderable accuracy; for by this 
2 be known whether they are too ſandy or too clay 

nd whether they be tender, fatty, deterſive, and 10 
pery; or more harſh, witty, porous, and friable. What 
we are to judge beſt by the touch, is the middle nature 
between the extremes on either fide, ſuch as will eaſily 
diſſolve and break, and being made of a juſt proportion 
of ſand and clay, will not ſtick to the ſpace or fingers af- 
ter every light ſhower of rain. Miller, 
To analyſe mould by means of water, waſh it throughly 
m warm water in large quantities, and filtrate the liquor, | 
Evaporate this to a conſiderable degree of concentration, 
and it is manifeſtly of a ſaline taſte, but making no alte- 
ration in ſyrup of violets; therefore the falt it contains 
is neither acid nor alkaline, but neutral. This analyſis 
purſued farther, the particles may be diſunited and kept 
ſeparate, and will be found to be a large proportion of 
ſand, a quantity of a Tight mud, capable of remaining a 
long time ſuſpended. in water, and a heavier mud finking 
immediately in water. By an analyſis of any particular 
mould by this means, we may find its true conſtituent 
particles, and be able to mix up and compound a ſimilar 
one for the growth of any peculiar plant it produces. 
But plants have the aſſiſtance of heat as well as moiſture, 
in the draining their juices from the earth ; therefore it 
may not be improper to try the effect of fire on the fame 
ſubject. The common garden mould diſtilted in a retort 
in a naked fire, managed in its various degrees, affords 
a water, an oil and ſpirit like thoſe yielded by animal 
ſubjects, and poſſibly ariſing from ſome extraneous par- 
ticles mixed with the earth, and a dry caput mortuum, or 
indolent earth, remains in the retort. SS | 
The particles of animal, vegetable, and mineral ſub- 
ſtances, floating in the atmoſphere, and thence precipi- 
tated on the earth, may give ſome of the properties to 
garden mould, and thoſe different in different places ; as 
is evident about London, where the mud is ſo impreg- 
nated with ſmoke, precipitated on it from the atmoſphere, 
that it differs much from that of open countries. Shaw's 
Lectures, p. 64. 5 | | 

MovuLp, hip. See HiP-mould. 

MouLn, iron. See IRON-mould. | | 

MOULDINESS, a term applied to bodies which corrupt 

in the air, from ſome hidden principle of humidity there- 
in; and whoſe corruption ſhews itſelf by a certain white 
down, or lanugo, on their ſurface. | | 
This mouldine/s,, when viewed with a mieroſcope, affords 
a curious ſpectacle: being a kind of meadow, out of 
which ariſe herbs and flowers ; fome only in the bud, 
others full blown, and others decayed; each having its 
little root, ſtalk, and other parts; the figure whereof 
nay be ſee in Hook's Micrographia, The ſame may be 
obſerved of the mouldineſs which gathers on the ſurface | 
of liquid bodies, 
Mr. Bradley obſerved this mouldineſs in a melon very ac- 
curately, and found the vegetation of theſe little plants 
to be exceedingly quick. Each plant had its feeds in great 
abundance, which did not ſeem to be three hours before 
they began to ſhoot up; and in fix hours more the new 
lant was complete and mature, and the ſeed ready to 
IL, When the fruit had been covered with a mould for 
ſix days, its vegetative quality began to abate;. and it was 
entirely gone in two days more; then came on a putte- 
faction, and the fleſhy parts of the melon Ban no- 
thing but a ſtinking water, which began to have a gentle 
motion on its furface; and in two days time maggots ap- 
pg, which in fix more laid themſelves up in their 
where they. continued four days, and then came 
out flies. Theſe maggots were owing to the eggs of flics 
depoſited in the putrefaction. 

MOULDING, any thing caſt in a mould, or that ſeems 10 

have been ſb, though in reality it were cut with a chf 


by zeids, and others alkaline. 


ſel, or the ax. 


Movlp- 
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MovLhINGs, in Architecture, are jettings, or projectures 


beyond che naked of a wall, column, or waiſeot, &c. the 
aſſemblage whereof form cornices, deor-Caſeb. and other 
decorations of architecture. See Tab. Arobit. fig. 1. to 12. 
dome oi lin go are ſquare, others round ſome are ſtrait, 
others cutvEed, & and ſome are plain, others carved, or 
adorned with ſeulpture, either hollowed or in relievo. 
Some molildlingig again, are Crowned withs a fillet ; others 
are Without, àas the doucine, talon, ovelo, torus, plinth, 
ſeotia, aſtragal, gula, corona, and cavetto. See each un- 
der Ns rope ardee. % 40 bis e e 3692 
Moulding are im arehitecture what letters are in writing. 
Buy che vamous diſpolitions and combinations of mon dings, 
may be made aft infinite number of different profiles for 
all ſorts of orders and compoſitions, regular and irregular; 
and yet all the kinds of mouldings may be reduced to 


three: viz. ſquare, round, and mixt, i. e. compoſed of 


o. * 

Per Wh reaſon, thoſe who invented the Gothic architec-- 
ture, reſolving to recede from theſe perfect figures, and 
affecting: to uſe others leſs perfect, to diftinguiſh their 
architecture from the antique, introduced a new ſet of 
whimſical mouldings and ornaments. e. 
Regular moulding are either large; as doucines, ovolos, 
gulas, talons, toruſes, ſeotias, &. or ſmall, as fillets, 
aſtragals, conges, &c. which ſee in their places. 

MovrpinGs, in Gunnery, are annexed to guns by way of 
ornament, and depend chiefly on the maker's fan. 
It may be obſerved in general, that they ſhould be plain 
and ſimple, and the metal ſhould be projected as little as 
poſſible, ſo that the piece may lie cloſe on the carriage. 
See Gun, and Tab. Gunnery, fir. I. n. and Ai. | 


MovuLpiNG, bed. See BED-mouldiny. 
Mov pi, plane. See PLANE — 5 1 t 
MOUL-ELAVOU, Ave arbor lanigera ſpinoſa, H. M. Goſſi- 


pium arboreum caule ſpinoſa. C. B. is a fine, tall, lanigerous 


or cotton- bearing tree, ſometimes no leſs than fifty feet in 
height, and eighteen. in compaſs in the ſtern or trunk. The 
down, or cotton, ſerves to ſtuff beds and pillows : the 
bark of the tree pulveriſed, and with the juice of lemons 
reduced into the form of a liniment, mitigates all kinds 
of inſlammations, and conſolidates fractures of the bones; 


mixed with burnt wine of the Indian nut, or cocoa, it 


makes a liniment for the herpes : of the bark of the root 


is prepared an excellent emetic : the ſweet liquor collected | 


in the boſom of the flower, exhibited with the leaves of 
the tamarind, potently evacuates watery humours by ſtoo! 
and urine, Ray. _ | 42h 

MOULIN. Fer de Moulin. Sce FER. | | 
MOULINET, a French term properly ſignifying alittle 


mill, being the diminutive of 1m9/:n, mill. 


It is uſed in mechanics, to ſignify a roller, which, being 


croſſed with two levers, is uſually applied to cranes, cap- 
ſtans, and other ſorts of engines of the like nature, to 
draw ropes, and heave up ſtones, timber, &c. | 
Movimer is alſo a kind of turn-ſtile, or wooden croſs, 


which turns horizontally upon a ſtake fixed in the ground ; | 


uſually placed in the paſſages to keep out horſes, and to 
oblige paſſengers to go and come one by one, | 
Theſe monlinets are often ſet near the outworks of for- 


tified places, at the ſides of the barriers, through which | 


people paſs on foot. 


 MOULLAVA, H. M. in Botany, a filiquous Indian plant, | 
with a yellow, pentapetalous flower, and a ſmooth pod, | 
containing generally four ſeeds. It grows to the height | 


of eight or nine feet, and delights in ſandy places ; it 
is an evergreen, flouriſhes moſt in a wintery ſeaſon, and 
the fruit is ripe in November and December. It is of 
no medicinal uſe, but only to the pollias (fo they call the 
poor in thoſe countries), who receive the ſmoke of the 
leaves up their noſtrils, and ſo cure themſelves of the head- 
ache and vertigo. Ray. | | 
MOULTING, in Natura! Hiftery. See MoLTING. 
MOUND, a term uſed for a bank, rampart, or other fence, 
particularly of earth. 0 
o, or Mor, in Heraldry, is a ball or globe with a 
croſs upon it; ſuch as our kings are uſually drawn with, 


right. 


MOUNT, an elevation of earth, called alſo mountain. 
The words mount and mountain are ſynonymous ; but the 
former is ſcaree ever uſed in proſe, unleſs when accom- 
panied with ſome proper name; as mount tna, mount 
Gibel, mount Lebanon, mount Sinai, mount Atlas, mount 
Parnaſſus, &c, © £845 | x0 
OUNT Sinai, St. Catharine 9. See CATHARINE, 
Mount Carmel, Eni hts of. See CARMEL. en 
OUNTED, in Sea {jon nage, the ſtate of being armed or. 
equipped with a certain number of cannon; expreſſed of 
i veſſel of war. 0 1 FR 1 
OUNT-ego, In the tin-works, after that tin from the 
burnt ore is melted down, and re-melted, there will 


holding it in their left hand, as they do the ſceptre in the | 


ſometimes remain a different ſlug in the bottom of the 
Vox. III. Ne 235. | 


| eolour, yet it is of an ron nature, 
applying a magnet to ii: | 
Moot guard. See GU R. 
Movuwrs: of piety, are certain funds, or eſtabhff 
Italy, where money is lent out on ſome” ſmall ſecurity, 


Ihe origin of mountains is 1 


ereated along with it. 


conelude, that where 


Mr. Le Cat, in his 


M. O U, 


float ; this they call eng- g; and though of a tin⸗ 
bath Ven found by 


« * : 


We had alſo mounts of picty in England, raiſed by contri- 


butions for the beneſit of people ruined by the extòrtions of 


the Jews. © | | | 


MOUNTAIN, Mors, a part of the earth riſing to a conſi- 


derable height above the Jevel of the ſurrounding ſurface. 
aſſigned by philoſo- 
With" che world, and 


Others, among whom is Dr. Burnet; will have them to 


phers; ſome will have them ebeva 
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_ take their riſe from the deluge; urging, that the extreme 


irregularity and diſorder vifible in them, plainly ſhew, 
they do not come immediately out of the hand of God, 


| but are the wrecks of the old world broken into the abyſs. 


Others, again, alledge from hiſtory, that the foundations 


of many hills being gradually "deſtroyed, the hills them- 


ſelves have ſubſided; and ſunk into plains: hence the 
the corruption is natural, the gene- 
ration is ſo too. (2 "ES 558 8 8 Eier | 14.5 Bhs 71. IS 
It appears to many, that ſome mountalus muſt have been 
generated gradually, and have moon up in proceſs of 
time, from the ſea-ſhells, &c, found in many of them; 
which they ſuppoſe may be accounted for from a violent 
wind blowing the ſand, &e. into huge heaps which” are 
afterwards made into 'a maſs by the rain, &c. Some 
among the divines tell us, that the earth was created 
perfectly even; and that vhen God ſeparated the water 
from the land, he dug channels in the carth; and the earth 


ſeooped out he threw up in mountains: hüt whether all 


the mountains be ſufficient” to fill all the channels of the 
ocean, they muſt decide 0 11! 
The origin of mountains, according to Mr. Ray; ſeems to 
have been exploſions by means of ſubterraneous fires; 


and itis very probable that they have all vaſt hollows beneath 


them; that this might have: been the means uſed at the 


creation, to make the dry land appear, is no way diſſonant 


to reaſon; ſince hiſtory proves, that fires have raged in 
ſubterranedus caverns under the ſeas, and there is no na- 
tural impoſſibility in fire's ſubſiſting in ſuch caverns, even 
when the earth was all over covered with water, as at the 
firſt creation, WoYG 2H. io aid "STUN 5 

Memoirs, read in 1744, before the 
academy of Rouen, has delivered a new ſyſtem - of the 

formation of mountains. He'fuppoſes, that in the begin- 
ning the ſubſtances of which metals, ſtones, earth, &c; 
were to be formed, were ſoft mafles of a kind of mud; 
that theſe arranged themſelves according to their ſpecific 
gravity, forming regular ſtrata of a ſpherical or ſpheroidi- 
cal figure, and covered with water: ſo that the ſurface 
of the earth was originally regular, or without the in- 
equalities of hills and vallies. But afterwards, by reaſon 
of the action of the ſun and moon, theſe ſoft maſſes were 

variouſly driven into enormous maſſes or mountain of 
mud, which left in their interſtices vallies, whoſe capaci- 
ties receiving vaſt quantities of water, left part of the 
earth expoſed and dry, and contributed to form f*conti- 
nent, which has gradually increaſed by the ſame alternate 
motions. By the continuance of this excavation of the 
earth, by means of the flux and reflux of the ſea, and 
the augmentation of the land thrown up by them, all the 
vaſt tracts of Europe, Aſia, &c. which were orizinally 
covered with water, became ſucceſſively -.expoſed' and 
habitable. Theſe waters have left on the ſurface of the 

earth, ſkeletons, both of thoſe animals which lived in 
them, and thoſe terreſtrial animals which may: be ſup- 
poſed to have periſhed in theſe fluctuations. What the 
flux and reflux of the ſea has performed from the be- 
ginning, is ſtill continued, though in a leſs ſenſible man- 
ner. The materials of the earth, being more compact 
and ſolid, the fea is continually excavating. its bed, and 
throws upon the banks the ſtones and earth which it 
forces away from its bottom. At length by this con- 
tinued retreat of the ſea and excavation of the earth, he 
ſuppoſed that this globe will be ſo undermined as to pro- 
duce a confluence of the ſeas from hemiſphere to hemi- 


ſphere ; in conſequence of which a new chaos will take 


place: and a new world will be formed out of the ruins of 


the old. 


Mountains appear, to many, defects and blemiſhes in the 


earth ; but they are truly of the utmoſt uſe and neoeſſity 


to the well-being both of man and other animals. Many 
creatures cannot live but in particular ſituations, and even 
the tops of the higheſt and the coldeſt mountains are the 


only places wherein ſome creatures, as well birds as qua- 


drupeds, will live : of this kind are the ibex and chamois 
among beaſts, and the Tagopus among birds. 


They ſerve as ſkreens to keep off the cold and nipping 


blaſts of the northern and eaſtern winds ; they alfo ſerve 
6 R tor 
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for the production of a great number of vegetables and 
minerals, which are not found in any other ſoil; they 
enable us to keep thoſe mines dry, which furniſh the 
moſt uſeful metals; beſides, the long ridges and chains 
of lofty and topping mountains, being generally found 
to run from eaſt to weſt, ſerve to ſtop the evagation of 
the vapours towards the poles, without which they would 
all run from the hot countries, and leave them deſtitute of 
rain. 

Mr. Ray adds, that they condenſe thoſe vapours, like 
alembic Reads, into clouds ; and ſo by a kind of external 
diſtillation, give origin to ſprings and rivers z and, by 
amaſſing, cooling, and condenſing them, turn them 
into rain; and, by that means, render the fervid regions 
of the torring zone habitable. Thus the more we con- 
ſider nature, the more we muſt admire her works; and 
what ſeems to be a defect or blemiſh in them, on a ſlight 
view, often proves, on more juſt obſervation, a great be- 
nefit and beauty. 

In hiſtory we have inſtances of mountains travelling conſi- 
derable diſtances. | | | 5 

To meaſure the height of a mountain, ſee ALTITUDE, 
&c. Though there is another way uſed ” Dr. Halley, 
in the meaſure of Snowdon hill in Wales, by means of a 
BAROMETER, the different height of whoſe mercury at 
the top and bottom of the mountain gives its perpendicu- 
lar altitude; accounting eighty-two feet perpendicular 
aſcent for every inch varied in the height of the mer- 
cury. 5 | 

The method often uſed for meaſuring the heights of 
mountains, by the ſinking of the mercury in the barome- 


ter, is very far from being accurate in practice. That 


the mercury generally falls, when the barometer is car- 


ried up to a higher ground is true, and has been known | 


ever lince the time of Paſcal. The only queſtion is, in 
what proportion ? and this queſtion is not yet determined 
with ſufficient accuracy. The rule followed by the 
generality of authors, is, that the heights of mountains, or 
other ring grounds, are as the logarithms c rreſponding 
to the heights of the mercury in the barometer. And 
the foundation of this rule is, that the denſity of the air 
is every where proportional to the weight of the ſuper- 
incumbent air. But the application of this principle is 
improper in the preſent caſe, becauſe it can hold true 


only when the air is of the ſame degree of heat, which“ 


it ſeldom is, on the different parts of high mountains in 
the valleys, and at the ſurface of the lea. In aſcending 
the Cordelleras of Peru, for inſtance, the air is found to 
be of all temperatures, from the hotteſt ſummer to the 
coldeſt winter. And experiments are directly contrary 
to the rule. For by father Feuille's obſervations on 
the Pic of Teneriffe, the mercury in the barometer ſtood 
at 17 inches 5 lines Paris meaſure, at the height of 13158 
Paris feet above the ſurface of the fea, when the baro- 
meter at that ſurface ſtood at 27 inches 10 lines. But, ac- 
cording to the rule above mentioned, the barometer on 
the Pic ought to have been above 2 inches 2 lines lower 
than what it was found to be by the experiment. 
A difference may alſo be perceived between the computed | 
and obſerved heights of the barometer, at much ſmaller 
elevations; ſuch as 1542 feet; where the obſerved height 
of the mercury exceeded that found by computation above 


a line and a half; which would make a very conſiderable | 


error in the height of the place. 

From whence it follows, that the elaſticity or ſpring of 
the air at different heights, is not proportional to its 
denſity, or, which amounts to the fame thing, that the 
mean degree of heat is different at different heights from 
the ſurface of the earth ; for it is well known, that a dif- 
ference of heat will make a difference of elaſticity in the 
air, its denſity remaining the ſame. See Daniel Bernoulli 

Hydrodynamic, p. 213. 5 

This learned author obſerves, that father Feuille's ex- 
periment on the Pic of Teneriffe overturns all the rules 
and hypotheſes hitherto contrived for diſcovering the 
heights of places, from the fall of my in the ba- 
rometer. Mr. Bernoulli has given a new hypotheſis of 
his own, and has founded ſome computations on it, 
which agree pretty well with the experiments he men- 
tions; but it were to be wiſhed that this ſubject were 
re-examined with more care by a greater variety of ex- 
periments than has been done hitherto. Dr. Heberden 
(Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. p. 3 53—356.) makes the height 
of the Pic of Tenerifte to be 2566 fathoms, or 15,396 


Engliſh feet ; and ſays, that this was confirmed by two 


ſubſequent obſervations by himſelf, and another made by 
Mr. Crofle the conſul. But chevalier de Borda, who 
meaſured the height of the mountain' in Auguſt 1776, 
makes it to be only 1931 French toiſes, or 12,340 Eng- 
liſh feet. See Forſter's Obſervation during a Voyage 
round the World, p. 32. 
Monſ, Caflini de Thuri has given us a detail of ſeveral 


that reſulted from the progreſſion eſtabliſhed in the Me- 


not well convinced of the certainty of the fact. Acoſta 


but it is poſſible that this may be owing to the exhala- 
tions of certain ſteams from the earth in theſe places, 
| Jeſs loaded with a weight of air than below; and this 


different ways, ſome uſually bear it better than others; 
and the very complexions of ſome are turned yellow by 


one, by reaſon of its projecting fo greatly outwards. 


no means qualified for climbing, and which doubtleſs had 


place. 
MoUNTAINS, attraction of. See ATTRACTION. | 
MouNTAINS, chains of, a term uſed by geographers to ex- 


_ courſe only diſappearing, by the wiſe providence of na- 


obſervations made with care on two high mountains of 


[ 


Auvergne, and upon the mountain Canigou 

higheſt of the Pyrenees. From 8 1 
appears, that the variations of the heights of the 0 T 
cury in the barometer, correſponding to the elevation git 
places above the level of the fea, follow no regular 15 
greſſion; there having been found ſometimes an 1 T 
of difference between the height of the mercury any 
by obſervation on the mountain Canigou, from the hei he 


moirs of the Royal Academy in 170g. 
being deduced from obſervations made a 
proved erroneous ; nor have any of the 
ſince been ſufficient to reconcile the irreg 
vations, the exactitude of which admits 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1740. p. 94. 

On this ſubject, ſee M. de Luc's elaborate and excellent 
work, entitled Recherches ſur les Modifications de PAt- 
moſphere, in two volumes, 4to. Geneva, 1772: 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part ii. art. 29. val. Ixviii. 
art. 32. See the ADDENDA. | 

The difficulty of breathing at the tops of high mountains 
is a thing ſo plainly felt, that there are none who have 
ever been in the way of making the experiment, who are 


This progreſſion, 
t ſmall elevations, 
hypotheſes made 
arities in obſer 
of no doubt. 


and 
part ii. 


deſcribes what he felt on the tops of the high mountains 
of Pariacaca very judiciouſly. See Am. | f 
The mountains of Armenia, and that particularly that on 
which Noah's ark is ſuppoſed to have reſted, have been 
alſo made famous on the like accounts; though the ſnows 
that lie on the tops of theſe mountains make it impracti- 
cable to aſcend their tops; the people who climb as high 
as they can, always find that they breathe with mere 
difficulty, and are compelled to fetch their breath oftener 
than when on the plains; and on travellers complaining of 
this, their guides always tell them, that is a known thine 
and is what every body ſuffers there. ay 
The mountains in Languedoc and the Pyreneans have the 
ſame effect. People of curioſity have ſometimes te- 
mained hours on the ſummit of theſe mountains, and 
always found the ſame ſort of difficulty in breathing ; 


appears the more probable, as in going up the mountain 
Teneriffe, if many people are in company, and aſcend 


the exhalations, which are very plainly perceived by their 
ſmell and ſharpneſs, while others, who aſcend to the fame 
height by different tracts, eſcape. | 

The moſt remarkable mountain in the world, in ſhape, is 
that called the needle mountain, or the inacceſſible mountaiy, 
in Dauphiny. | | 

This is a vaſt hill, placed as it were bottom upwards, or 
ſet on its ſummit on the earth with its broad baſe elevated 
in ” air; it is about a thouſand paces in circumference 
at the bottom, and is above two thouſand at the top. On 
the centre of the plain at the top there ſtands another ſmall 
and very narrow, but very high hill. . 
It abtained the name of the needle, as it got the other, by 
its being ſuppoſed impracticable to the aſcent of any 


Some hardy perſons, however, once ventured to climb it, 
and found at the top a number of the chamois, animals by 


never either aſcended or deſcended the mountain, and which 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have bred there for many ages, though _ 
it is very difficult to account for their firſt getting to the 
Hiſt. Acad. Par. 1700. 


preſs thoſe continuations of mountains which run in 
ridges along whole countries, and appear diſpoſed in un- 
interrupted orders wherever they are found. Kircher, 
in his Mundus Subterraners, labours to prove, that theie 
chains are annular, and reach abſolutely round the globe 
of the earth, encompaſling it from north to ſouth, and 
thence to the north again; and in the ſame manner from 
eaſt to weſt, and from thence to the eaſt again; their 


ture in the bottoms of the ſea, that the immenſe body of 
waters treaſured there might have its motion free and 
unimpeded in its channel, but appearing again in the 
ſame line, in every the ſmalleſt iſland that ſhews itſelf in 
the way of their ſtraight courſe, from the country where 
the laſt link of the * was ſeen, to that where theil 
firſt link appears again. He ſays, that theſe vaſt hills of 
earth and ſtone ſerve not only to ſtrengthen and ſupport 
the fabric of this vaſt globe of earth, but they have an- 
other very great uſe, not only to man, but to all animals, 
and even vegetables; which is, that they are the ſtore- 
houſes, where the grand reſervoirs of freſh water, ſo ne- 


ceſlary to all life are treaſured up, and from whence a 


is eaſily poured down upon the lower parts of the globe. 


In Europe, the great reſervoirs of water, that ſupply whole 
countries of immenſe extent, are placed in that vaſt chain 


of mountains called the Alps, from which, as from an in- 


exhauſtible ſtore, the vaſt tracts of rruitful land that lie 
below them are ſufficiently watered, 
The mountains which compoſed this part of the great an- 
nular chain running north and ſouth round the globe, 
are called by three different names: the Cottiæ, the 
Rhetian hills with the Vogeſus, and the Appennines. From 
theſe are poured out the immenſe rivers which water this 
fruitful part of the world, the Danube, the Rhine, the 
| Rhone, the Moſelle, and an almoſt infinite number of 
others, every one of which, after it has ſupplied the in- 
habitants of a whole tract of vaſt extent, diſcharges ſo 
much water hourly into the ſea, that the mind is aſto- 
niſhed at the account, and would wonder whence only 
one of them could be ſupplied. Theſe rivers, and a 
multitude of other ſmall ones, and beſides theſe a great 
number of lakes of vaſt extent, are all ſupplied by the 
hydrophylacia or reſervoirs of water treaſured up in the 


boſoms of theſe hills, and could not have performed their 


office of wateting theſe extenſive countries, had thoſe re- 
ſervoirs been placed any where except in ſuch a lofty ſitu- 
tion in theſe mountains. | 

The Alps, though they all ſupply more or leſs of this 
profuſion of water, yet are not equally hollowed for 
the reception of it, and conſequently do not all con- 
tain ſupplies for an equal tract of land: this is provided 
for by nature by a vaſt number of other ſmaller moun- 
tains, which in ſeveral parts of the countries through 
which this chain paſſes, run from its ſides like leſſer 
knots, and extend over ſome ſmaller or greater part of the 
country. | 5 | | 

Theſe are a fort of auxiliary ſupplies, and ſerve for many 
countries in the place of the original heads; but the 
rivers propagated from theſe, though ſufficient for the 
occaſions of the inhabitants of the lower country, yet do 
not diſcharge thoſe vaſt quantities of waſte water into the 


ſea, that thoſe which derive their origin from the greater | 
mountains do. The Noric mountains in Germany, the 


Vogeſus, many mountains in Dauphiny, and taoſe in 
Italy, which run from the fides of that long chain, 


which reaches like a ſpine all along that country, are all“ 


of this kind, and all convey this benefit to the lower 
countries. The Pyrenean and Carpathian mountains alſo 


yield a vaſt number of rivers from their ſides; and the | 


rivers of Spain, of Poland, and of Hungary, all have 
evidently the ſame origin from theſe high-ſeated reſer- 


voirs, in the chains of mountains which paſs through | 


them. The countries where extended plains are found 


for vaſt tracts, uninterrupted by any of the links or knots | 


of theſe vaſt chains of mountains, are the only places where 


' thirſt and drought are the deſtruction both of animals and 


plants; and, in general, that country which has moſt and 


higheſt mountains, is the molt plentifully, moſt regularly, 
and moſt conſtantly watered by ſmaller as well as larger 
ſtreams. 
The diſpoſition of mountains on the ſurface of the globe, 
ſeems more regular than is generally ſuppoſed by thoſe 
who ſee but few of them in particular countries at a time; 
they are diſpoſed in reality in ranges or chains, reaching to 
| val extents, and in ſome from pole to pole, from north to 
ſouth. | : | 
One grand chain of morntains reaches from Iceland 
through Scotland, England, and Germany, with a ſtraight 
courſe to the Alps, which are as it were a vaſt knot in this 
chain, more cloſely diſpoſed, and more eminent than the 
others, | 
Theſe are ſucceeded in the ſame ſeries by the Appen- 
nines, which run through the whole kingdom of Italy, 
in the manner of the ſpine in the back in animals, and| 
are continued on in the ſame ſeries by thoſe of Sicily; 
and from theſe the ſaid chain is carried on to Africa, 
and continues in what are called the mountains of the 
moon. From hence another vaſt knot or Ilnk of this ex- 
tenſive chain is carried on to the utmoſt part of Africa, 
and terminates, as to our view, at the Cape of Good 
Hope; and there is no reaſon to doubt but that the chain 
is continued in the oppoſite land, and fo on to the ut- 
moſt limits of the ſouthern pole. From hence the fame 
leries makes its way again, and beginning anew as It were 
irom the ſouth pole, is carried on through the little known 
louthern regions to the Magellanic Streights. Here the 
famous 2 mountains of South America, take it up, 
and along this vaſt tract is carried through this part of 
the new world into North America, and thence to the 
northern pole again, terminating where it began, or 
Joining the other part of the chain where we took up the 
beginning of our account; ſo that the whole ſeries, mak- 
ing a valt belt or circle round the globe, has no begin- 


— 


ning nor end, but in our imagination, or in our igno- 
rance ot the parts of the world through which it is car- 


| 


MOU 


ried in the ſame regularity as in thoſe countries whither 
commerce has led us, and where maps have ſhewr 
them, | Go | 
Another vaſt chain of mountains, running with the ſame 
regularity, and in the ſame manner forming a belt round 
the whole globe of the earth, cuts this at right angles, 
and is continued in its courſe. This goes through Tar- 
tary, from a beginning far beyond our reſearches up be- 
hind that vaſt country, and continuing itſelf through the 
middle of Scythia, ? Dep a ſeries that appears in the 
Eaſt Indies, running along the middle of that vaſt re- 
gion to Cape Comorin ; here the chain dips into the ſea ; 
but if its courſe is exactly marked, it will be found to be 
continued in the ſame route through the iſſand of Cey- 
lon ; hence it is carried under water to its oppoſite point 
on the limits of the earth, and hence through ſeas and 
lands not yet known to us, is carried on to the place in 
the back of Tartary, and from which we have begun the 
account, We have but very ſmall proofs indeed of its 
continuation through a vaſt tra& of this its courſe ; but 
we are to accuſe for this defect not nature in her diſpoſal, 
but our own ignorance, whatever little we do know plainly 
pointing out, that this chain is continued in the ſame re- 
gular manner as the other, and placed exactly at right an- 
angles with it. | | 
As the continual flux and reflux of that vaſt body of ſeas 
from the eaſt weſtward, might by its force do ſome miſ- 
chief to the compages of the earth, provident nature has 
provided, for the ſkrengthening the great frame of this 
globe, certain tranſverſe chains or belts of mountains, 
which are ſo diſpoſed as to ſtrengthen and keep together 
the whole machine in the moſt ſtrong and laſting man- 
ner. | to | 
One ſeries of theſe runs directly from the eaſt weſtward 
from the utmoſt limits of the Chineſe empire, through 
that whole vaſt country; and where theſe are ſtopped by 
the boundaries of that country, they are continued 
through the weſt of Scythia, India, and the Caſpian ſea, 
America, Alta Minor, Macedonia, and to the Rhætian 
mountains, Which carry on the chain to the mountains of 
Narbonne Gaul, and thefe to the Pyreneans ; and theſe 
are carried on weſtward in the ſame direct chain, ſo far 
as we are able to trace them, and apparently run on to- 


expoſed to our fight, by our knowledge of the regions 
through which it paſſes, and many of which are yet left 
to future diſcoveries, _ TS 8 

Thoſe who haſtily judge of this ſyſtem may ſuppoſe, that 
it wants due weight, becauſe the chains of mountains here 
defcribed do not appear to be regularly carried on 
through the bottom of the ſea from the firſt link on one 


land to the firſt on the oppoſite land to it; but the whole 


chain ſeems broken abruptly at either promontory, and 
only to be renewed, not continued, at the other ; but it 


is very probable, that, though not ſo evident to our eyes, 


theſe chains of mountains are continued under the bottoms 
of the deepeſt ſeas in the ſame regular manner as on the 
openeſt land, though their heads do not appear above the 
ſurface of the water, but are only ſeen at thoſe places 
where the ſcattered iſlands happen in their courſe till 
they arrive at the main land again. This diſpoſition is not 
to be ſuppoſed owing to chance or irregularity, but ap- 
pears contrived by the wiſdom of the great Creator. 
The vaſt body of ſeas, that ſurrounds the globe with its 
neceſſary and perpetual flux, required a clear and free 
bed to roll its immenſe congeries of water in; and the 
tops of the mountains appear to have been diſcontinued in 
the courſe of this fluid, that it might have a free channel, 
and no ſtops or hindrances in its courſe, to ſpread its wa- 
ters over the whole earth. | : 
MouNnTAIN, cock of the, urogallus, in Ornithology, See 
Cock and GRovsts. | » | 
MouNTAIN-green. See GREEN. | 
MounTAiN-heath, the name by which ſome call the sax1- 
FRAGE of botanical writers, | 
MouNTAINS, burning. See VOLCANO. 
MouUNTAINS in the moon. See Moon. | 
MOUN TEBANES, derived from the Italian montare in 
banco, are quack doctors or jugglers, who vend their 
boaſted medicines, and exhibit their tricks on a public 
ſtage. See NUSANCE. | | 
MOUNTING the guard, trenches, breach, &c. denotes the 
going upon duty, being upon guard in the trenches, run- 
ning to the breach, &c. | 
MouNTING a cannon, mortar, &c. is the ſetting it on its 
carriage, or the raiſing its mouth. g 
MovuNTING, in the Manifactories, ſomething that ſerves 
to raiſe or ſet off a work. Thus the frame or border, 
and its dependencies, make the mounting of a looking - 
glaſs : the fuſt, or but, the mounting of a muſquet, car- 
bine, &c. and the hilt, &c. the mounting of a ſword, 
MovunTiNG of a fan, the ſticks which ſerve to open 2 
| ut 
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ward the point from which the acoount began, ſo as to 
form as regular a circle as the others, were every link of it 
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ſhut it, whether they be of wood, ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, 
, whalebone, Indian-cane, or the like. See FAN. 
MOURAILLE, in Farriery. See BARNACLES. | 
MOURNING, a particular dreſs or habit, worn to ſignify 
griek, on ſome melancholy occaſion. : 
he modes of mourning are various in various countries; 
as alſo are the colours that obtain for that end. In Eu- 
rope, the ordinary colour for meurning is black; in Chi- 
na, it is white; in Turkey, blue or violet ; in Egypt, 
ellow ; in Ethiopia, brown. The ancient Spartan and 
dee ladies mourned in white: and the ſame colour 
obtained formerly in Caſtile, on the death of their princes. 
Herrera obſerves, that the laſt time it was uſed was in 
1498, at the the death of prince John. Kings and car- 
dinals always mourn in purple. 
Each people pretend to have their reaſons for the particu- 
lar colour of their mourning : white is ſuppoſed to denote 
purity ; yellow, that death is the end of human hopes, in 
regard to leaves when they fall, and flowers when they 
fade, become yellow; brovn denotes the earth, whither 
the dead return; black, the privation of life, as being 
the privation of light; blue expreſſes the happineſs which 
it is hoped the deceaſed does enjoy ; and purple or violet, | 
ſorrow on the one fide, and hope on the other, as being 
mixture. of black and blue. 
Mourning, among the ancients, was expreſſed various 
ways, as by tearing their cloaths, by wearing ſackcloth, 
laying aſide crowns, and every other mark of joy. Plu- | 
tarch, in his Life of Cato, relates, that from the time of 
his leaving the city with Pompey, he neither ſhaved his 
head, nor, as uſual, wore the crown or garland. —Some- 
times public grief was teſtihed by a general FAST. 
Among the Romans a year of mourning was ordained, by 
law, for women who loſt their huſbands. 
In public mo»r«ings at Rome, the ſhops were ſhut up, the 
women laid aſide all their ornaments, the ſenators their 
laticlavian robes, and the conſuls fat in a lower feat than 
_ uſual, | 
The ancients had a remarkable way of mourning for 
ſoldiers {Gain in battle. The whole army attended the 
funeral ſolemnities, with their arms reverſed, it being | 
cuſtomary for mourners, in moſt of their actions, to be- 
have themſelves in a manner contrary to what was uſual 
at other times. In thoſe places where it was the faſhion 
to wear long hair, mourners were ſhaved ; and where 
others ſhaved, mourners wore long hair. The conjecture 
of thoſe, therefore, is frivolous, who imagine that the ſol- 
diers turned the heads of their ſhields downwards, leſt the 
gods, whoſe images were engraved upon them, ſhould 
be polluted with the ſight of a corpſe; fince not the | 
gods only, but any other figures, were frequently re- 
preſented on ſhields; nor did the few only near the 
corpſe, but the whole company, held their ſhields in the 
ſame polition : not to mention that other arms were alſo 
pointed downwards. Potter, Archæol. Græc. tom. ii. 
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The 3 of the Eaſtern nations of Indians are much 
more cloſely followed, though of much ſhorter duration 
than our's. After the death of a near relation, they mourn 
fifteen days, during which time they eat nothing but rice 
and water: they are not to chew betel, or to uſe the 
common waſhings in this time; but they are to do acts 
of charity, ſuch as diſtributing food to the poor; and 
prayers are ſaid, intreating the Almighty to forgive the ſins 
of the dead perſon, and aſſign him a good place in the 
other world. On the ſixteenth day, that is, the day after 
the finiſhing of the time of mourning, they make a ſo- 
lemn feaſt according to their abilities, and invite to it all 
their friends and neighbours. After this, they annually, 
on this day, give food to the poor, and renew their pray- 
ers for the happineſs of the dead perſon. Phil. Tranſ. 
- > 243. 
MOUSE, mus, in Zoology. See Mus. : 
Mousk, in the Sea Language, is a fort of knob, uſually in 
the ſhape of a pear, wrought on the outſide of a rope, 
by means of ſpun yarn, parſling, &c. and uſed to con- 
fine ſome other ſecurely to the former, and prevent it 
from ſliding along its ſurface. Theſe mouſes are parti- 
cularly uſed on the ſtays of the lower maſt, to prevent 
the eye from flipping up to the maſt, | 
Movse, dor. Sec DoRMousk. 
Movss, ſable, called alſo lemner, or lemming, in Natural 
Hiſtory, the name of an animal found in Lapland, and 
in other cold countries : many extraordinary things are 
related of the manner of living of theſe creatures, 
This is the Mus /emnus of Linnæus, with a ſhort tail, 
five toes on the feet, very ſhort legs, large whiſkers, ſmall 
eyes, long ſharp teeth, and a yellow body varied with 
black. See Norway RAT. 
They are of the bigneſs of a ſquirrel, and their ſkin is 
ftreaked with brown and black; there are alſo ſome ſpots 


the brown is pale; they have two very ſharn +. 

above, and two below of 1 ſame kind hw 1 

like a ſquirrel's; they are uſually very fat and fleſhy, a 0 | 

are ſo quarrelſome and fierce, that if a ſtick be hell 2 

to them, they will bite at it, and will hold it ſo faſt 

that they may be toſſed and ſwung about in the air by 
it, without letting it go. In their march, they uſual 

keep a direct line from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt 5 

2 1 travel in thouſands in the ſame troop. The whole 

number forms a ſquare body, and they march only from 
8 time of the twilight till the morning, lying ſtili all the 
They march in lines, which are ſome ells diſtant, but al. 
ways exactly parallel to each other, ſo that the places 
they have gone over, look like the furrows of a ploughed 

field. If they meet with any thing in their way that 
might deter another animal, it never ſtops them; but 
though it be fire, a deep well, a pond, a torrent "© n 
bog, they, without heſitation venture through, and b 
that means many thouſands of them are deſtroyed, . 
i found dead in the morning, in the waters or other 
wiſe. ” 
They never come into a houſe, nor meddle with any thing 
that we eat; if they chance to come to a houſe in thei: 
way, there they ſtop till they die; but if they come to 2 
ſtack of hay or corn, they eat their way through. 
When they march over a meadow, they do it great da- 
mage, by eating the roots of the graſs; but if they encamp 
there, they wholly deſtroy the produce; the land looks 
like a place where there had been a fire, and the whole 
ſurface looks as if ſtrewed with aſnes. 

The Laplanders are always glad to ſee theſe creatures 
on their march, for it always foretels plenty of more ya- 
luable creatures among them: the ſame cold that ſends 
theſe out, ſending alſo a number of fow], ſquirrels, foxes, 
and other animals the fame way. Wormius has written 
a complete treatiſe on this animal, calling it mus Nur 
guns: this is re- printed at large in his Muſeum, Phil. Tran, 

Ns 251. p. 112. 8 | 
They commonly viſit the country once or twice in twenty 
years : Linnzus ſuppoſes that they come from the Nor- 
wegian Lapland Alps; but Pontoppidan thinks that Kolan's 
rock, which divides Nordland from Sweden, is their na- 
tive place. After ravaging the country, deſtroying the 
graſs, and infecting the very ground, they at length periſh, 
either through want of food, deſtroying one another, or 
in ſome great water, or the ſea, 8 

Mousk, ſca. See APHRODITA. | 

Mousk, ear, in Botany. Sce HAWKWEED. 

MovsE-ear chickweed, in Botany, ceraſtium, a genus of the 
decandria pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it 
has a permanent five-leaved empalement, which ſpreads 
open; the flower has five bifid petals, and ten ſlender 

ſtamina; in the centre is ſituated an oval germen, with 

five ſtyles ; the empalement afterwards becomes an oval 
cylindrical or globular capſule, with one cell, containing 
many roundiſh ſeeds. Miller enumerates five, and Lin- 
næus ſixteen ſpecies. | | 5 

Mousg-ear, ſcorpion-graſo, myoſotis, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogyma Claſs. Its characters are, that the co- 
rolla is hypocrateriform, marginated, and divided into five 
ſegments. There are four ſpecies. 

Movust-tail, myoſurus, in Botany, a genus of the portan- 
dria polygynia claſs. Its characters are, that the five- 
leaved empalement is joined to the baſe : it has five awl- 

| ſhaped petaliform nectaria, and many ſeeds. There is 
only one ſpecies. 
This plant is very near akin to the ranunculus, under 
which genus it is ranged by ſome botaniſts : the flowers 
are extremely ſmall, and are ſucceeded by long lender 
ſpikes of ſeeds, reſembling the tail of a mouſe, whence 
it obtained its name : it grows wild upon moiſt ground in 
divers parts of England. The whole plant is uſed, and 
by ſome thought to poſſeſs the ſame virtues with plantain, 
and the coronopus. 5 N ; 

MOUSING a hook, in Sea Language, the operation of faſten- 
ing a ſmall cord or line acroſs the upper part from the 
point to the back thereof, in order to prevent it from un- 

hooking, by the motion of the veſſel, or otherwiſe. 

MOUTH, in Anatomy, a part of the human face, conſiſt- 
ing of the lips, the gums, the inſide of the cheeks, and 
the palate. | | 8 
All theſe parts are lined with a glandulous coat, which 15 
continued over the whole inner ſurface of the mouth, and 
all its parts, the teeth excepted. 
From the glands of this coat, through innumerable little 
excretory duds, is ſeparated a kind of ſalival juice, which 
ſerves to keep the mouth and all its parts moitt, {mooth, 
and ſlippery. ; | 
On the hind part of the palate, perpendicularly over the 
rima of the larynx, hangs a round, ſoft, ſmooth body, like 


beſide the ſtreaks; the black is a very fine deep colour, 


the end of a child's finger, formed by the duplicature 25 
1 | : 


the membrane of the palate, and called the uvula, which| 


is moved by two muſcles, called /pheno/ftaphilinus, and 
pterygoſtaphylinus 3 and is ſuſpended by as many liga- 


Under the membrane of the palate are a great number of 
glands, pretty conſpicuous in the fore-part, like grains 
of millet ; whoſe excretory ducts, oy membrane, 
open into the mouth; but towards the hinder part they 
lie much thicker, and about the root of the uvula they 
are gathered ſo cloſe to one another, that they ſeem to 
form one large conglomerate gland; which is, therefore, 
by Verheyen, called glandula conglomerata palatina. See 
PALATE. The gums are, as it were, the ſockets and 
ligaments of the teeth. 


| it others highly ſerviceable and neceſſary thereto : 
n which Frag Bo glands; the moſt conſiderable 
whereof are, the parotides, the glandulzz maxillares, the 
ſublinguales, and the tonſils or amygdalz ; which ſee in 
their reſpective places. 

Theſe are the falival organs, whence ſprings all that 
liquor we call the ſpittle, which flows into the mouth by 
the reſpective ducts, after its ſeparation from the blood 


greater in actions of the lower jaw, i, e. in maſtication, 
deglutition, much talking, &c. ſo does the diſpoſition 
of theſe falival ducts favour that diſchaage on thoſe occa- | 

ns. . | 
Whether the month of a foetus be neceſſary for its nu- 
trition, has been controverted. "The learned Mr. Monro | 
3s of opinion it is not : ſee his reaſons, and his anſwers to | 
' what has been obſerved by many learned men in favour of 
the contrary opinion, in the Med. Ef, Edinb. vol. ii. art. 

or the Abridgment, vol. i. p. 305. 

Mr. Monro obſerves farther, that the opening of the 
mouth does not only depend on the motion of the lower 
jaw downwards, but alſo on the ſuperior jaw being 
raiſed up by the muſcles, which extend the head back. 
He fays, any one may convince himſelf of the truth of 
this, by putting the blade of a knife oppoſite to the con- 
joined edges of the teeth, when the mouth is ſhut ; and 
the knife being held unmoved while the mouth is opened, 


remarkably at every aperture he performs. Med. Ef. | 
Edin. vol. i. art. II. 


part; and well ſized and ſhaped for the catching of prey, 
for the gathering and receiving food, the formation of 
ſpeech, &c. : 

In ſome creatures it is wide and large, in others little 
and narrow; in ſome it is formed with a deep inciſure 
up into the head, for the better catching and holding of 
prey, and more eaſy comminution of hard, large, and 
troubleſome food; in others with a ſhort inciſure, for 
the gathering and holding of herbaceous food. | 

In the fiſh-kinds the mouth is very different in the ſeveral 
genera and ſpecies in its ſituation, figure, and proportion, 
and is by the beſt naturaliſts made a mark of diſtinction 
among them. In regard to ſituation it is, I. In ſome 
placed in the front or tip of the head; and in this caſe 
both jaws are ſometimes of the ſame length; but ſome- 
times the one is conſiderably longer than the other. 2. In 


the head, under the front. 3. In ſome it is placed tranſ- 


the ſide of the back and belly at right angles. 4. In others 
it is oblique. As to figure, there are alſo many differ- 
ences. When the mouth is opened; in ſome, it is, I. of 
an oblong, round, or roundiſh ſquare ſhape. 2. In others 
it is oblong and wide. 3. It is alſo ſpherical. The 
proportion of the mouth to the head is alſo. various. 1. In 
ſome it is much ſmaller than the breadth of the head; 


of the head, Artedi. 


to catch, hold, and tear the prey; in others aculeated, 
to pierce and wound animals, and ſuck their blood ; in 
others ſtrongly ridged with jaws and teeth, to gnaw and 
ſcrape out their food, carry burdens, perforate the earth, 
nay, and the hardeſt od. and even ſtones themſelves, 
tor houſes and neſts for their young. 

Nor is the mouth leſs remarkable in birds, being neatly 
ſhaped for piercing the air, hard and horny, to ſupply 
the want of teeth; hooked, in the rapacious kind, to 
catch and hold their prey; long and ſlender in thoſe who 
have their food to grope for in mooriſh places; and broad 
and long, in thoſe that ſearch it in muddy places. 


relates to their eating and drinking, Hence, officers of 
the mouth, yeomen of the mouth, K&c. 
Daviler defines mouth, an apartment compoſed of ſeveral 


Beſides the proper parts of the mouth, there are in and 


in the bodies of the glands : as the demand of ſpittle is | 


he may, by the help of a mirror, ſee the upper teeth raifed | 


Dr. Derham obſerves, that the mouth, in the ſeveral ſpe- ; 
cies of animals, is nicely adapted to the uſes of ſuch a 


| MUCILAGINOUS glands, a very numerous ſet 


| ſome the morth is placed in the lower or under part of | 


verſely in the body; i. e. the opening of the mouth cuts | 


and, 2. In ſome it is equal, or nearly equal to the width | 


In instcrs it is very variable : in ſome it is forcipated, | 


LOUTH mis alſo uſed, in the courts of princes, for what | 


Vor. III. Ne 236. 


| tion and heating: but all this it does in conjunction 


rooms, as offices, kitchens, &c. where the meat intended 
for the firſt tables is dreſſed by itſelf, At court, this is 
called the king's mouth, 

MouTH, in the Manege, denotes a horſe's feeling or ſen- 
ſiblity in that part where the bits are applied. Sce 
HoRsE. N . 

Mourn, ridges of a horſe's, See RIůDGE. " 

MovuTH, openings or /hutting the, of a cardinal, is a cere- 
mony uſed in the conſiſtory of Rome; wherein the pope 
ſhuts a new-eleQed cardinal's mouth, ſo that he may not 
ſpeak at all, even though the pope thould ſpeak to him ; 
and remains, in the mean time, deprived of all voice, 
both active and paſſive, till the calling of another con- 
ſiſtory, when the pope opens his mourh again, making a 


little harrangue, to teach him how to ſpeak; and comport 
himſelf in the conſiſtory. | 


MOUTON #'or, an old French coin. See Ax GEL. 
MONXA, a fort of cotton, or downy ſubſtance, brought 

from China, and by authors ſaid to grow on the lower 
part of the mugwort-leaf, 5 | | 
It is not much known among us for any medicinal effi- 
cacy : however celebrated in the Indies for curing the 
gout, by being burnt upon the part, people here have 
not faith enough to try it in this way; and ſome think if 
was had, in all likelihood, any other cauſtic would do as 
well. e 


The ancient phyſicians uſed flax, as the people of the 
eaſtern nations now do their moxa, for cauterizing in cer- 
tain parts of the body. The method of uſing the moxa 
is this: a ſmall cone of the down, or moxa, is to be made 
up of about a thumb's breadth long, much after the man- 
ner they are for a ſuffitus. The baſis of this cone is to be 
{tuck upon the part with a mucilage of gum arabic, and its 
top is then to be ſet on fire by a candle or burning coal: 
by this means the whole cone will be gradually conſumed, 
and the part by degrees cauterized. Te, 
This is uſed in caſes of the GouT ; and if the pain does 
not ceaſe on the firſt operation, it is to be repeated till it 
does. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 319. | | 155 
MOYNOU, in Fortification. See Moxa. 
MUCILAGE, nucilage, in Pharmacy, &c. a thick viſcous 
juice, of a white tranſparent colour; ſo called as reſem- 
ling the Mucus of the noſe. „„ 5 
Mucilages are prepared chiefly from roots and ſeeds, 
pounded in a mortar, and infuſed in hot water, and 
ſtrained through a cloth: and they are the moſt relax- 
ing, emollient, and ſoftening remedies in medicine. 
The roots principally uſed for this purpoſe are thoſe of 
althæa, mallows, ſymphytum, &c. the ſeeds are thoſe of 
quinces, fleawort, &c. ET ny oe ng = 
Mucilages enter the compoſition of ſeveral plaſters. They 
are ſometimes alſo made of gums and fruits ; as figs, 
quinces, iſinglaſs, tragacanth, &c. i : 
MUCILAGE allo denotes a thick pituitous matter, evacuated 
with the urine, in the gravel and dyſuria. | 


of glands 
in the joints, firſt deſcribed by Dr. Havers. | 
"There are two forts of mucilaginous glands, ſome ſmall, 
next a-kin to miliary glands, being glandules placed all 
along the ſurtace of the membranes which lie over the 
articulations. See Mucvus and ARTICULATION. _ | 
The other ſort are conglomerated, and are many glan- 
dules collected, and planted one upon another, fo as to 
make a bulk, and appear conſpicuouſly. In ſome of the 
| * there are ſeveral of them; in others there is a ſin- 
e One. ä : ey 
As to the ſtructure of theſe large glands, they conſiſt of 
ſmall veſicles, which are not gathered together into 
ſeveral lobes, or bags of glandules, but are diſpoſed upon 
ſeveral membranes lying over one another ; of which 
membranes there are ſeveral in every one of theſe glands, 
which appear evidently in thoſe who are hydropical.— 
They have their blood-veſlels, as other glands; but 
their veins have a particular texture, in their courſe, for 
retarding the return of the blood from the glands, that 
the mucilaginous liquor, which is not ſeparated with the 
greateſt expedition, may have time for feparation; which 


is a contrivance obſerved wherever a thick fluid is to bs 
ſecerned. | | 


The large mucilagincus glands are variouſly ſituated ; ſome 
in a ſinus formed in the joint; others ſtand near or over- 
againſt the interſtice between the articulated bones: but 
in general they are fo placed, as to be ſqueezed gently, 
and lightly preſſed, in the inflexion or extenſion of the 
joint, in order to yield a quantity of mucilage propor- 
tionate to the motion of the part, and the preſent occaſion, 
without any injury, | | . 
The deſign of all theſe glands is to ſeparate a a mucilagin- 
ous kind of liquor, which ſerves principally to lubricate 
the joints, or to make them ſlippery: it ſerves likewiſe 
to preſerve the ends of the articulated bones from attri- 


65 with 


with the medullary oil; with which, together, is made | 
compoſition admirably well fitted for thoſe ends ; for the 
mucilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil pre- | 
ſerves the mucilage from growing too thick and viſcous. 
Dr. Havers obſerves the ſame glands to lie between the 
muſcles and tendons ; and ſuppoſes that there is the ſame 
mixture there of an oily and mucilaginous ſubſtance : the 
one being that fat, which is found b 
and is ſupplied by the glandulæ adipoſz : and the other 
ſeparated by the mucilaginons glandules, of which the 
common membrane of the muſcles is every where full. 
This mixture in the interſtices of the muſcles lubricates 
them, and their tendons ; and preſerves them from ſhrink- 
ing, and growing 4. and dry. hs 
The rough unequal depreſſion at the bottom of the coty- 
loide cavity of the oſſa innominata is filled by a broad, 
flat, mucilaginous gland, bordered with a fatty ſubſtance, 
and covered with a fine membrane. "The mucilaginous 
glands of the bones of the leg lie in ſmall ſpaces, de- 
preflions, and ſuperficial notches, near the edges of the 
cartilages of each joint, and are all covered by the cap- 
ſular ligaments. In the bones of the foot theſe glands an- 
ſwer in number and figure to the depreſſions between the 
cartilaginous edges and ligaments. | | 
In the articulations of the ſternum, vertebræ, and ribs, 
the mucilaginous glands are very ſmall ; but they are ac- 
companied by many fatty er lying round each 
joint. The inner ſurface of the ligamentary tube which 
lines the bony canal of the ſpine, is lubricated alſo by an 
oily or adipoſe ſubſtance. And the true mucilaginous 
glands of the occipital and maxillary articulations in the 
bones of the head, are all proportioned to the joints to 
which they belong, and lie between the . liga- 
ments and the circumferences of the cartilages. Win- 
flow. | | | 55 
MUCILAGO, in Botany, a name under which Micheli has 
compriſed ſome ſpecies of that kind of fungus called 
MUCOR, conſiſting of ſmall bladders or veſicles, with 
ſeeds aflixed to filaments on the inner part. 
MUCK. See Mock. 8 | | 
MUCOCARNEOUS, an epithet uſed by authors for a ſort 
of abſceſſes, which are partly made up of fleih, and partly 


of a thick mucous matter. 


 MUCOR, in Botany, a name given by Micheli, and con- 


tinued by Linnzus, to a genus of muſhrooms, often com- | 


priſed by authors among the moſles, and called by the 


fame Micheli, under the fmall varieties of fome of the | 


ſpecies, mucilago and lycogala. Their characters are 
theſe : they are funguſes, conſiſting of roundiſh little 
| bladders, in which are found numerous ſeeds affixed to 
hair-like receptacles, placed all over the inſide of the 


bladders. Linnæus enumerates twelve fpecies. I from certain glands placed about the head, and on moſt 
MUCOSA, in Ichthyology, a name given by the Italtans to | 


a ſpecies of the ray-fiſh, called by the old authors, leioraia, 
and bos marinus ; and by the later authors, raja, oxyryn- 
chus, and leviraia. It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the 


name of the variegated ray, with ten prickly tubercles on | 


the middle of the back. See RaJa. 


MUCOUS fevers, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs. | 


thoſe fevers in which nature is endeavouring to rid herſelf 
of an abundance of pituitous, mucous, and ſerous matter. 
The catarrhal fevers of all forts are expreſſed under this 
denomination. See FEVER. 8 | 
Mucovs glands, are three glands which empty themſelves 


into» the urethra ; ſo called by the firſt diſcoverer, Mr. 


Cowper, from the tenacity of the liquor which they ſe- 
parate. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8. lit. w. 


The two firſt diſcovered of theſe are about the bigneſs of 
a French bean, of a depreſſed oval figure, and a yellow- | 


iſh colour, like the proſtates; being on each fide the 


| bulb of the cavernous body of the urethra, a little above | 


if, | | 

Their excretory ducts ſpring from the internal ſurface, 
next the inner membrane of the urethra; into which 
they open a little lower, by two diſtinct orifices, juſt be- 
low its bending under the ofla pubis, in perinzo, where 
they diſcharge a tranſparent viſcous liquor. 


The third mucous gland is a ſmall, conglobate, yellowiſh 
gland, like the former, but ſomewhat leſs, ſituate above | 


the angle of flexure of the urethra, under the oſſa pubis 
in the perinæum, near the anus. It has two excretory 
ducts, which enter the urethra obliquely, 2 quarter of an 
inch below the two former ; and iccharges liquor like 
the former, both in colour and conſiſtence. 


MUCRO cordis, in Anatomy, the lower or pointed end of | in the mule ferve alſo for the regimen of the fire; for 


the heart. 


The word is Latin, mucro, where it properly ſignifies the | 


point of a ſpear. 


Hence, MUCRONATED is applied to whatever tends to 
or terminates in a point, like that of a ſpear ; as mucronata 
cartilage, &c. 


etween the muſcles, | MUCUNA guacu, the largeſt and moſt beautiful ſpe. 


— N 


e rk the TRICHURUS of Linnæus. 
ender ; its head is pointed; its eyes black and ſmall: 

its mouth very ſmall ; and it has no fins; it is 3 
over, only of a duſkier colour on the back than on th 
belly, and has a number of obliquely tranſverſe lines mm 


the ſides, which are black. It is an eatable fi 
caught in lakes in Brazil.— Margrave. e ſhy and is 


It is long and 


cies of phaſeolus growing in Brafil : it prox 
tree of the ſame N the pod has a black hell. Fe: & 
as hard as a ſtone, and covered with ſoft yellow haj | 
is a hand's breadth long, and three fingers breadth wide. 
When broke open, it diſcovers three or four ver oe 
tiful globular beans, divided by interſtices of a 25 bs 
red colour, round, ſmooth, and with a large eye which 
being macerated in water, are deprived of ſome part of 
their noxious qualities ; and being prepared with tipioc 
de mandihoca, are eaten by the natives; fo that their 
poiſonous quality does not ſeem ſo deeply implanted in 
them by nature, as not to admit of proper correctives: 
for though the interior fubſtance of the bean, by its 
acrimony and biting property vellicating the „e 
excites great perturbations in the body, and purges e 
lently by ſtool and vomiting, the cooking and demulcent 
medicinal aliment, prepared of the tipioca, ſerves as an 
- antidote, and is therefore preferable to other things em- 
ployed to correct it. Ray. | 3 
MUCUS of the joints, is a mucilaginous liquor, ſeparated by 
its proper glands, conveniently placed in the interſtices of 
the bones, where thoſe glands are gently preſſed by the 
motion of the parts: it ſerves to make the extremities of 
the bones or joints lip more eafily. | 
Mucvs of the urethra, a viſcous tranſparent liquor, ſerving 
to line and lubricate the part ; that the ſeed and the urine 
may ſlip more freely, without either adhering to or lace- 
rating the part. 9 
It comes from glands lately diſcovered by Mr. Cowper, 
about the penis; and is that, which in women is often 
miſtaken for ſemen. | | | 
Mvcvs of the noſtrils, is a vifcid excrementitious humour, 
ſeparated by its proper 12 placed in the internal mem 
brane of thoſe parts. It ſerves to moiſten, lubricate, and 
defend the olfactory nerves; which, being extremely ſoft 
and naked, would, without ſuch proviſion, be ſoon ſpoiled, 
See Nos. 3 
Mvucvs of b. The bodies of moſt of the fiſhes called 
alepidotes by authors, from their having either no ſcales 
at all, or only a few ſmall ones, are covered in the place 
of ſcales with this mucus. Tt has a tough and thick viſ- 
cous liquor, and ſticks firmly to the body, defending the 
ſkin from injuries from ſtones, and the like : it is ſecreted 


22 the body, but particularly in the linea lateralis. 
rtedi. TT | 
 MUD-walls. See WaLL. e 
MD, in Ichthyology, a name given by the Swedes to the 
fiſh called by Schonefeldt and others aphua or aphya. 
It is a ſpecies of the cy RIN Us, according to Artedi, and 
is diſtinguiſhed by that author by the name of the rcd-cycd 
two-inch cyprinus, with nine bones in the pinna ani. 
MUERD UM, among the Turks, an officer belonging to 
their moſques, who with his voice calls the people to 
N 2 thereby ſupplying the want of bells, which the 
MMahometans will not uſe. See BELL and Mos cus. 
MUFFLE, in Metallurgy, is an arched cover, reſiſting tlic 
ſtrongeſt fire, and made to be placed over copels and 
teſts in the operation of aſſaying, to preſerve them from 
the falling of coals or aſhes into them; though at the {ame 
time of ſuch a form, as not to hinder the action of the 
air and fire on the metal, nor prevent the inſpection of the 
aſſayer. 
The mufes may be made of any form, ſo that they have 
theſe conditions; but thoſe uſed with coppels are common- 
ly made femi-cylindrical, or when greater veſlels are em- 
loyed, in form of a hollow hemiſphere. 
he muſſle muſt have apertures, that the aſſayer may 
look in, and the fore-part of it muſt always be quite open 
that the air may act better in conjunction with the fire, 
and be inceſſantly renewed ; for without this, ſcarce any 
' fumes are to be produced, and without theſe, the vitri- 
fication of lead is ſcarce practicable ; for when the al 
is once filled with a certain quantity of vapours, it ſcarce 
admits any more afterwards ;. and for this reaſon a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of freſh air is neceſſary. The apertures 
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the cold air ruſhing into the larger opening before, cools 
the bodies in the veſſel ; but if ſome coals are put in it 
and its aperture before be then ſhut with a door fixed 
to it, the fire will be increaſed to the higheſt degrec, 
much more quickly than it can be by the breathing- 
holes of the furnace. Another uſe of theſe apertures ! 
alſo, that the arſenical vapours of lead and antimony 


MUCU, in 1chthys/sgy, the name of a Braſilian fiſh of the 


paſting 


12 through the holes in the back part of the muffle 
4 25 be r to the aſſayer, who ſtands delle 


this, that all parts of the inner ſurface of thoſe veſſels 
muſt be in the reach of the aſſayer's eye. The moſt fre- 
quent ſize of the muffle, however, is four inches high, 
bx or eight inches long, and four or ſix inches broad. 
The ſegments cut off at the baſes, for the leſſer holes, 
muſt be of ſuch a proportioned height, that the leaſt 


when already deſtroyed; and the ſcoriæ, ſoftened by athes, 
ſolten and retard the operation. 

Wooden moulds of a proper ſhape, are moſt convenient 
for the making theſe Mes in, and the matter for mak- 
ing them of is the ſame with that of the German clay- 
| teſts; this is, either a pure native clay, of a condition to 
bear the fire, which will be known upon the trial; or 
ſuch clay hardened by a mixture of the powder of ſtones : 


tity of this maſs with your hands upon a flat ſtone ; ſpread 
it out evenly into a thin cake or plate, ſomewhat longer 


ſo thick, that two or more thin plates or lamina, of about 
two lines thick each, may be cut off from- it. This is 

_ eaſily done by rolling the maſs on the ſtone with a 
rolling-pin, ſtrewed over lightly with aſhes, or powder of 

_ chalk. | | | | 

When the cake is thus rolled out, with a thin, fine, and 

perfectly ſtraight braſs-wire cut off from the cake one 


ſhould break: take this up, and rubbing it over with oil 
or fat, lay it over the mould ; then cut out a ſemicircu- 
cular piece from the maſs, of the ſame thickneſs with the 


of the mould, joining the edges of this plate to thoſe of 


with water. 
bottom of the muſſle; this may be either left looſe for 
the me to be placed on it occaſionally, or the bottom 
edges of the already formed muffc may be joined to it all 
round by means of water, as the back was before jointed 
to the arched part of the mile. But whether it be in- 


looſe, it muit be half an inch broader every way than the 


and firm upon its baſis. 


it carefully all over, that the ſmall and perhaps inviſible 
cracks and chinks in the plates may be cloſely joined, and 


face of the mould. | | 
When the muffle has been ſome time expoſed to the air, 


out two or three hemiſpherical pieces on each ſide, to 
make the holes before deſcribed, at the baſis and back, 
and then draw away the mould from within it; for if 
the mu le is ſuffered 
always cracks. When the whole is perfectly dry, let it 
be baked in a potter's kiln, or in the aſſayer's oven; but 
without great care in the latter method, and lighting 
the fire at top at firſt, it is apt to crack; ſo that the 
potter's kiln, where at hand, is much the better way of 
baking it. See Tab. II. of Chemiſtry, Ne 35, 36. 
If there be adapted to the formerly deſcribed convex 
mould, another concave one nearly fitting it, only leaving 
room for the thickneſs of the mule between, and the 
clay be placed between them, and formed by this means 
into its exact ſhape, by a ſtrong and every way equal 
preſſure, this will make mufles not only with much leſs 
trouble, but they will be much ſtronger, leſs apt to crack, 

and more capable of reſiſting the fire, than thoſe made by 
the hand in the other way. | 

he ouly cautions neceſſary for making theſe, are, 
that the clay be a little drier than when it is to be worked 
by the hand ; that the ſides, both of the inner and convex 


oiled or greaſed, and the preſſure on the ſurface of the 
outer or concave mould, be as ſtrong and equal as may 
be. There is no clay better for making theſe muffles 
than the Mindſor-loam an earth well know among the 
chemiſts and glaſſmen, and always to be fold in London; 


and rubbing the inſide of the mould with black lead in fine 


As to the height, length, and depth of the muſſles, theſe | 
muſt be proportioned to the ſize and number of the veſ- | 
ſels they are intended to cover ; and care muſt be taken in | 


veſſels put under it, may not be in the way of coals or | 
aſhes falling into them, for that always hinders the vitri- | 
fication of lead, and the deſtruction of the other metals and 

ſemi- metals, and will ſometimes entirely reduce them again | 


and in order to the forming of theſe, the maſs muſt be 
made tolerably ſoft and pliant. Knead a ſufficient _ | 


thin plate; this muſt be done with great caution leſt it | 


former, and with this cover the back plane, or farther end 


the former, cloſely and perfectly, by wetting them well 


to dry perfectly on the mould, it 


mould, and of the outer concave one, be thoroughly 


and broader than you intend the mu/He to be made; and | 


Next cut off from the cake another thin plate, to be the | 


tended that the bottom ſhould be thus fixed on, or left | 
bottom of the muf/c, that this may ſtand the more ſure | 


When the muffle is thus made, wet your hand, and rub 
the whole matter of it applied perfectly cloſely to the ſur- | 


and is ſomewhat dried, and hardened on the mould, cut | 


MU TL, 


Theſe are the muffes ordinarily uſed in aſſaying; but 
when very large teſts are to be covered, they ule large 
ſpheroidal muffies, made of caſt iron; or ſometimes of 
the ſame clay, and wrought in the ſame manner, only 
made upon proportionably larger moulds. The clay is 
uſually, for thele large ones, only laid in a lump on the 
top of the mould, and with wet hands ſpread all over it. 
to the bottom, and by this means a muffie is made with 
little trouble. Cramer. | | 
MUFTI. See Mvuerr:. Ny | 
MUGGENT, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of freſh 
water wild DUCK, called by many authors the muſcaria, 
from its catching flies that play on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter. | 

It is about the ſize of the common tame duck ; the 

beak is ſhort and broad, and is of a ſaffron-colour : it is all 
cover of a mottled colour, like that of the partridge, made 

up of black, white, brown, and grey, ſo oddly mixed to- 
gether, as to ſhew neither ſeparate ; the crown of the 
head is black, and the feet are yellow. 

Mr. Ray ſuſpects this not to be different from our com- 
mon wild duck. | | 
MUGGLETONTIANS, areligious ſect, whicharoſeinEng- 

land about the year 1657, ſo denominated from their leader 


Lodowick Muggleton, ee po taylor. 


Muggleton, with his aſſociate Reeves, ſet up for great 


prophets ; and, it is ſaid pretended to an abſolute power 
of ſaving and damning whom they pleaſed ; giving out 
that they were the two laſt . 


appear before the end of the world. 
MUGIL, in Ichtbyology. See MULLET. | 
MUG-WEED, in Botany. See CRoss-wort, | 
MUGWORT, artemiſia, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia 

ſuperflua claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is 


maphrodite flowers compoſe the diſk & middle; in the 
centre is placed the germen, which is accompanied by 
five hairy ſtamina ; the germen becomes a ſingle naked 
ſeed, fitting upon a naked placenta, Linnæus enume- 
rates twenty-two ſpecies, joining to this genus the abro- 


tanum and abſynthium; but Miller only reckons two ſpe- 


cies; of which the common ſort grows naturally on 


banks and the ſides of footpaths, in moſt parts of England. 


The moxa, ſo famous in the eaſtern countries, for curing 
the gout, by burning the part affected, is the lunago or 
down which is on the under part of the leaves of mugwor!. 

Mugwort has long been famous as an uterine __ anti- 

ſpaſmodic, and a medicine of great efficacy in all diſeaſes 
of the nerves. It is evidently aperient and abſtergent, 
it promotes the menſes, and cleanſes the womb. It is 
given in decoction, or much more agreeably in a light 


infuſion, in the manner of tea. The midwives uſe it 


_ alſo externally, boiling it, and applying it to the belly, to 


ſecundines. It is by ſome much recommended as a cure 
for the ſciatica; and is to be taken for this purpoſe, either 
in powder, two drams for a doſe, or the expreſſed juice, 
drank an ounce or two twice a day for ſome months. 
There uſed to be a diſtilled water, a ſyrup, a conſerve, 
and an extract of mugwort in the ſhops, and the ſalt was 


diſuſed, and the dried herb only is kept there, as an in- 
gredient in ſome of the compound waters. | | 


MUID, a large meaſure, in uſe among the F rench, for dry 


commodities: as corn, pulſe, ſalt, lime, coals, &c. 
The muid is no real veſſel uſed as a meaſure ; but an eſti- 
mation of ſeveral other meaſures, as the ſeptier, mine, 
minot, buſhel, &c. | 3 
At Paris, the muid of wheat, pulſe, and the like, is 
compoſed of twelve ſeptiers, each ſeptier making two 
mines, the mine two minots, the minot three buſhels, 
the buſhel four quarts, or ſixteen litrons, each litron 36 
cubic inches, exceeding our pint by 153 cuhic inch. The 
muid of oats is double that of wheat, though compoſed 
like that, of twelve ſeptiers : but each ſeptier contains 
twenty-tour buſhels. The muid of charcoal contains 
twenty mines, ſacks, or loads, each mine two minots, each 
minot eight buſhels, and each buſhel four quarts, &c. 
Muip is alſo one of the nine caſks, or regular veſſels uſed 
in France, to put wine and other liquors in. The maid 
of wine divided into two demi-muids, four quarter-muids, 
and eight half quarter-muids, contains thirty-ſix ſeptiers, 
each ſeptier eight pints, Paris meaſure ; ſo that the muid 
contains two hundred and eighty-eight pints. | 
MULA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to expreſs 
puſtules on the ſkin, which are owing to extreme heats, 
or to cold, | 
MULA Herba, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome for the ce- 
terach, or ſmooth ſpleenwort. 


MULATTO, a name, given in the Indies, to thoſe who 
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powder very well ſupplies the place of greaſing them, to 
prevent the matter from ſticking to them, 


are begotten by a Negro man on a Indian woman; or an 
Indian man on a Negro woman, 


EE | The 


of God, that ſhould 


compoſed of hermaphrodite and female florets ; the her- 


promote the menſtrual diſcharges, or the expulſion of the _ 


made as that of wormwood ; but at preſent theſe are 
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fervice to the fruit. 
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The word is originally Spaniſh, mulata, formed of mula, | 


& mule; as being begotten of two different ſpecies. 


male on the ſame tree; the male flowers are collected 


in long taper ropes or katkins ; theſe have no petals, but 


Have four long, awl-ſhaped, erect ſtamina ; the female 
flowers are collected into roundiſh heads ; theſe have no 
petals, but a heart-ſhaped germen, ſupporting two long, 


rough, reflexed ſtyles, crowned by 5 7 ſtigmas; the 


empalement of theſe afterwards becomes large, fleſhy fuc- 
culent fruit, compofed of ſeveral protuberances, in each 


of which is lodged one oval ſeed. Linnzus enumerates | 


feven, and Miller eight ſpecies. | 
The common mulbery-tree, which grows naturally in 
Perſia, from whence it was firſt brought to the ſouthern 


parts of Europe, is to be 3 . Dy 5 | 
ranches, which in one 


or by laying down the tender 
year will be well rooted, and may be cut off from the 


tree, and tranſplanted into the places were they are to | 


remain. But the better way is to propagate them b 
cuttings, which, if rightly choſen, and ſkilfully managed, 


will take root very well: theſe cuttings ſhoufd be the 
ſhoots of the former year, with one joint of the two | 
year's wood to the bottom; and they ſhould be planted 
their whole length, leaving two or three buds above 


ground. The beſt ſeaſon for planting them is in March, 
after the danger of hard froft is over: they ſhould be 
planted in light rich earth, preſſing the ground pretty 


ctofe about them; and if they are covered with glaſſes, | 
it will forward their putting our roots : but in the want | 


of glaſſes, the ground about them ſhould be covered with 


moſs, which will render leſs watering needful. They 


may be tranſplanted the following ſpring into a nurſery, 
where they ſhould be trained to ſtems, by fixing down 


fit to tranſplant where they ate to remain. 


Phe mulberry-tree thrives beſt in a light ſoil, which ſhould | 
not be too wet, nor over dry; and it ſhould always have | 


an open expoſure ; for if planted too near the trees or 
buildings, fo as to be ſhaded 3 fruit ſeldom 
ripens well; though it will be to great advantage to have 
them defended from the weſt and fouth-weſt winds, by 
trees or buildings at a diſtance, | | 


The foil under the mulberry-tree ſhould always be well dug 


up every year, and manured, which proves of very great 


The white mulberry is cultivated in France and Italy for 
the ſake of its leaves, as there is an opinion, that the filk- 
worms ſhould be fed only with theſe; but it is affirmed 
by perſons who ſeem to know beſt, that the Perſians feed 
their worms only with the leaves of the black kind. 

The trees intended for feeding ſilk-worms ſhould not be 


fuffered to grow tall, but kept in a fort of hedge; and | 
inſtead of pulling of the leaves fingly, they ſhould be | 
cut off with ſheers together with the young branches; 


this is not only much fooner and more eaſily done, but 
it is Jeſs injurious to the trees. The white ſort is propa- 
gated either by ſeeds or layers as the black, and is equally 


hardy. Miller. | | 
The fruit of this tree, while unripe, is very aſtringent ; | 


but when thoroughly ripe, it is of a contrary quality, ra- 


ther purgative, cooling, very pleaſant, and quenchin 
thirſt, Its ſyrup, which is very pleaſant, is the only ak | 


made of it in the ſhops. 

The more general cultivating mulberry-trees in England 
might be of greater uſe than is at preſent fuppofed in 
many reſpects. In Devonſhire they have a way of mix- 
ing mulberry-juice with their cyder in the making, and 
this makes the very beſt of all Engliſh vinous liquors. 
And as to the great article of breeding ſilk- worms, though 
a reeommendation from the crown could not bring about 
the planting theſe trees in ſufficient number for it in 
James the Firſt's time, et the trees have been found to 
flouriſh every where with us when properly planted, and 
the worms feed very kindly and work very well with us. 
When this manufacture was firſt attempted, the people 
of many parts of PE nay, and in fome parts of the 
dampeſt places in Ireland, tried it, and always with fuc- 
ceſs. The only thing that ſtopped the progreſs of ſo va- 


| luable a thing at that time, was the want of a ſufficient 


quantity of mulberry-trees, and the ſcheme has been neg- 
lected ever ſince. Phil, Tranf. N* 133. 


Thoſe begotten of a Spaniſh woman and an Indian man, | 
are called meti;; and thoſe begotten of a ſavage by a met:s 
are called ambos. Theſe are all very different in colour, | 
and in their hair. 0 5 | 
MULBERRY -tree, morus in Botany, a genus of the mo- 
noccia tetrandria Claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath | 
male flowers growing at ſeparate diſtances from the fe- 


ö 


Mut 


The tree was always eſteemed by the ancients for its de. 
licious fruit, before the uſe of its leaves was ever found 
out. The Romans, in the height of their luxury. pre 
ferred it before all the foreign fruits; and Columella and 
the other ancients are very expreſs in the methods of pro- 
/ r LT ub 
The FUSTICK 20994, which grows plentifullyat Camyeachy 
and exported from Jamacia, is a ſpecies of the mulberry f 
as is alſo the China and Japan mulbcyry-tree, of the bark 
of which the inhabitants make paper. 

MvuLBERRY-blite., See Strawberry BLITE. © 
MvuLBERRY-cyder, a name given by the people of Devon. 
ſhire, and fome other parts of England, to a ſort of cyder 
rendered very palatable by an admixture of mulberry juice 
in the making: they chooſe for this purpoſe the ripeſt 
and blackeſt mu/berries, and prefling out their juice and 
mixing it with a full-bodied cyder at the time of the 
grinding and preſſing, give juſt fo much of it as adds 
_ a perceptible flavour. It is very wotthy the attention ef 
people who live in other counties, where ſtrong and good 
cyder is made, that this renders it a fort of wine much 
more agreeable than any other Engliſh liquor, and might 
be brought into general uſe, to the great advantage of the 
deater. The our of this liquor reſembles that of the 
brighteſt red wine, and the flavour of the mulberry never 
goes off, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 133. 11 
MorLBerRy-/Pell, a ſpecies of Dol uu. | 
MULCH, a term uſed by gardeners for rotten dung, or the 
like, thrown upon beds of 'young plants, to preſerye them 
from the bad effects of cold or drought. 


MULCT, Mvtcra, a penalty, or fine of money, impoſed 


for a fault or mifdemeanoutr. 


MULE, equus mulus, in Natural Hiſtory, a mongrel kind of | 


þ 


| Rakes by each, to which the principal ſhoots ſhould be | 
faſtened; and moſt of the lateral branches ſhould be 
cloſely pruned off, leaving only two or three of the weak- 
eſt to detain the ſap, for the augmentaion of the ſtem. | 
After about four years growth in the nurſery, they will be | 


quadruped uſually generated between an aſs and a mare; 
ſometimes alſo between a horſe and a ſhe-aſs : thoſe of the 
firſt kind are reckoned the beſt. os 
Mules are a ſort of monſters ; and, therefore, they do not 
propagate their kind. | | 
And yet the ancients mention a fort of mules, that were 
| rolifie in Phrygia, Syria, Cappadocia, and Africa, 
rtneſs Ariſtotle, Hiſt. Animal. lib. vi. cap. 36. Varro 
de Re Ruſtica, lib. ii. cap. 1. Columella, lib. vii. cap. 
36. Theophraſtus, and, after him, Pliny, lib. viii. cap. 


Steno, examining the teſticles of a mule, found wa 
therein, with a ſort of placenta about them ; which per- 
fuaded him, that mules might ingender without any mi- 
racle, But the obſervation is fanciful, and the e 
unworthy ſo able a naturaliſt. 
The Roman ladies had equipages drawn by mules; as ap- 
pears from the medals of Julia and Agtippina. And at 
this day, in Spain, the coaches of the nobility, and even 
of princes, are uſually drawn by no other than mules. 
We are aſſured, that M. de Thou, firſt prefident of the 
parliament, had the fourth coach in France, in 1585, till 

which time every body road to court, parliament, &c. on 
mules. „ | 
Theſe animals are very hardy, Savoy produces very 
large ones, but the fineſt are bred in Spain. 

Mules are chiefly uſed in countries where there are rocky 
and ſtony ways, as about the Alps and Pyrenees, &c. | 
Great numbers of them are kept in theſe places; they 
are uſually black, and are ftrong, well-limbed, and large, 

being moitly bred out of fine Spaniſh mares. LOI 
The mules are ſometimes fifteen or ſixteen hands high, and 
the beſt of them are worth forty or fifty pounds a-piece. 
No creatures are ſo proper for large burdens, and none ſo 
fure-footed. "They are much ſtronger for draught than our | 
horſes, and are often as thick ſet as our dray horſes, and 
will travel ſeveral months together, with fix or eight hun- 
dred weight upon their backs. It is a wonder that theſe 
creatures are not more propagated in England, as they are 
ſo much hardier and ſtronger than horſes, and are leſs ſub- 

Jet ” diſeaſes, and will live and work to twice the age ol 
a horſe. | 
Thoſe that are bred in cold countries are more hardy and ht 
for labour than thofe bred in hot ; and thoſe which are light 
made are fitter for riding than horſes, as.to the walk and 
trot ; but they are apt to gallop rough, though theſe do it 

much lefs than the ſnort- made ones. | 
They take fo much after the mare they are bred from, that 
they may be procured of any kind, light, or ſtrong, as the 
owner pleaſes. The general complaint we make again 
them, is, that they kick, and are ſtubborn : but this is on- 
ly owing to our neglect in the breeding them, for they . 
as gentle as our Rorſes in countries where they are bred 
with more care. | | 
Myles generated between the horſe and a ſhe-als, ate 
the leaff valuable. The are commonly very dull, and 
take after the aſs, and are not large; the other bree 
between an aſs and a mare is therefore what is P70” 


pagated chiefly in all countries where mules ate * 
p 5 | 


MUL 


| he-afs muſt be procured for this breed; and in Spain, 
where mules are greatly eſteemed, they will give fifty or 
fixty pounds for 2 fine he-aſs, only to be kept as a ſtallion. 
They breed with this creature out of the fineſt and 

largeſt mares they have, giving the aſs an advantage of 
height of ground, and putting the mare into a narrow pit, 


railed on each fide. 


Gon of ſpecies has rendered barren; and if ſo, there 
muſt neceſſarily be ſomething particular in thoſe animals 
that have engendered it, which is not found in others 
and that is, perhaps, as Ariſtotle tiinæs, the hardneſs of 
the matrix in mares and afles, which, like an earth, 1s 
rendered ſteril by dryaeſs ; whereas that reaſon has no 
lace in leopards, foxes, and the like, which animals are 
fruitful enough to tranſmit to their poſterity the ſtrong 
 diſpolitions they have for generation, notwithſtanding the 
reſiſtance which the mixtures of the ſpecies may bring 
th it. 
If the aſs deſigned to be bred on is ſuckled by a mare, or 
the mare ſuckled by an aſs, it makes them much more 
familiar than they would otherwiſe be; and this may al- 
ways be done, by taking away the colt that belongs to the 
dam, and putting the other in its place, keeping them in 
- the dark ten days or a fortnight. | 
MuLss, among Furriers. See SCRATCHES, 
Murk, Fairchild's, in Botany. See Diaxrhus and MULEs, 
below. | | | hes 
MuLEs's fern. See HEMIONITIS. ; | 
Mul ks, among Gardeners, denote a ſort of vegetable mon- 
- ters produced by putting the farina fœæcundans of one 
ſpecies of plant into the piſtil, or utricle of another. 
The carnation and ſweet-william being ſomewhat alike 
in their parts, particularly their flowers ; the forme of 
the one will impregnate the other : and the ſeed fo en- 
| livened will produce a plant differing from either. An 
inſtance of this we firſt had in Mr. Fairchild's garden at 
Hoxton ; where a plant is ſeen neither ſweet- william, nor 
carnation, but reſembling both equally : this was raiſed 
from the ſeed of a carnation that had been impregnated 
by the farina of the ſweet-william. Theſe couplings 


they are, like the others, incapable of multiplying their 
ſpecies. | DD, 

This gives us a hint for altering the property and taſte of 
any fruit, by impregnating one tree with the Farina of 
another of the ſame claſs; e. gr. a codlin with a pear- 
main, which will occaſion the codlin ſo impregnated, to 
laſt a longer time than uſual, and to be of a ſharper 
taſte, Or if the winter fruits be fecundated with the duſt 
of the ſummer kinds, they will ripen before their uſual 
time. And from this accidental coupling of the farina 


chard where there is variety of apples, even the fruit ga- 
thered from the ſame tree differ in their flavour, and in 
the ſeaſon of maturity. It is alſo from the ſame accidental 
coupling that the numberleſs varieties of fruits and flow- 
ers raiſed every day from ſeed proceed. 


' MULGRANOC, an Engliſh name for a ſmall ſea-fiſh 


criſtata of Rondeletius, the blennius pholis of Linnæus, 
and the GALEETTO of other authors. . | 
MULIEBRIA, a term ſometimes uſed to leni the privi- 
ties of a woman; or ſo much as is otherwiſe called cunnus. 
See Tab. Anat. ( Splanch. ) fig. 9. | 
MULIER, in Law, fignifies lawful iſſue born in wedlock, 
but begot before. | 125 7 5 

is a baſtard and illegitimate; and he afterwards marries the 
mother of the baſtard, while with child of another, and 
they have another fon; this ſecond ſon is called mulicr, 
and is lawful, and ſhall be heir to his father. Theſe we 


mulier | wc eh 2 
Some derive the word from the Latin melicr, or French 
meilleur, better; in regard the condition of a fon born 
thus is better than that of an elder brother born before 
.. wedlock, Though, according to Glanvil, the lawful 
iſſue is rather called mulier than melior, becauſe begotten 
on mulleres and not on concubine : for he calls fuck iflue 
filios mulieratos ; oppoſing them to baſtards. Agreeable 
to which, Briton has frere muliere, i. e. the brother begot- 
ten of the wife; in oppoſition to frere ba/iard. | 
he like ſeems to obtain in Scotland, where, according 
to Skene, mulicratus filius is a lawful ſon, begot of a law- 


ful wife, | | 
ULIER was alſo anciently uſed as an addition for a wife; 
| lometimes alſo for a widow. According to Coke, virgin 
us alſo included under the name mulier. 

ULIERTY, the being or condition of a mulier, or law- 


The mule ſeems to be the > animal which the confu- | 


being not unlike thoſe of the mare with the aſs, which | 
produce the mule, the ſame name is given them: and | 


of one with another, it may poſſibly be, that in an or- | 


caught on the Corniſh and other thores, the alauda non | 


If a man have a ſon by a woman before marriage, which | 


ſometimes alſo find with the additions ba/tard eigne, and | 


MULLEIN, verbaſcum, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 
drir monogynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has a ſmall permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into 
hve parts ; it hath one wheel-ſhaped petal, with a very 
ſhort cylindrical tube; the brim cut into five oval obtuſe 


ſegments ; and five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are ſhorter 


than the petal, terminated by roundith, compreſſed, erect 
ſummits ; with a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender 
ſtyle inclining to the ſtamina; crowned by a thick, obtuſe 
ſtigma; the germen afterwards becomes a roundiſh cap- 
ſule, with two cells, opening at the top, having an half 
oval receptacle fixed to the partition, filled with angular 
ſceds. There are thirteen ſpecies; the common fort 
uſed in medicine, grows naturally on banks and highways. 
Mulltin is accounted pectoral, being good for cougns, 
ſpitting of blood, and other affections of the breatt : it 
is likewiſe good for griping and colic pains, ariting from 
ſharp humours. Outwardly uſed in fomentations and 
fumigations, it is reckoned a ſpecific againſt pains and 
ſwellings of the hæmorrhoids, or piles. | | 

The leaves of mullein, ſays Dr. Lewis, recommended as 
mild aſtringents, have a roughith drying kind of taſte, 


iſhneſs with a conſiderable ſweetneſs. 


{MULLER, or MuLLaR, denotes a ſtone flat and even at 
bottom, but round a-top; uſed for grinding of matters on 


a marble. | 
The apothecaries uſe mullers to prepare many of their 


dry or in oil. 


ing a piece of wood, to one end whereof is cemented the 
glaſs to be ground, whether convex, in a baſon; or con- 
cave, in a ſphere or bowl. | 


pitch. Sze GRINDING. . 

MULLER, in Ichthyolegy, a name uſed by ſome for the fiſh 
called in Latin the CATAPHRACTUS, and in Engliih the 
mailed fiſh, or pogge. N | 

MULLET, in Orn:thology, a name by which the people in 


See Dock. 5 EY „ 
MuLLET, in 1chthyology, a name given in England, in- 
determinately to ſeveral kinds of fiſh, of different gene- 
ra; but the proper ſenſe of the word is the fame with that 


ceſtrea of Oppian and others. 


the mugil are theſe : the branchioſtege membrane on each 
{ide contains ſix crooked bones; the upper one being the 
broadeſt, and being hid under the covering of the gills, 
ſo that only five ave diſcernible ; the ſcales are large, and 


as the body of the fiſh; the head is of a depreiſed figure 


one known ſpecies of mugil; this is the mugil of Ovid 
and the ancients. It reſembles the thymallus in its ex- 
ternal figure. Its jaws are tender and thin, and have no 
teeth in them ; the tail is forked, | oY 

In tne Linnæan ſyſtem the mugil is a genus of the abdo- 
minales : and he reckons two ſpecies, viz. the cephalus 


and albula. | | 


four different ſpecies of mugil: but they ſeem rather va- 
rieties of the ſame fiſh, owing to age, place, and other 
accidents. | | 


ſhape. The noſe is ſharp; the belly a little bowed ; the 


not only the body, but the membranes of the gills, and a 
great part of the head; the back is of a duſky bluiſh or 
greeniſh brown; the belly white, and the tides are va- 
riegated with longitudinal black and white lines running 


from the head to the tail; it has no teeth; but the tongue 


is ſomewhat rough. Its is ſuppoſed to feed wholly on 
weeds and the like; and ſeems indeed to eat no fith. It 
is, moſt frequently caught at ſea; but at times comes up 
into rivers. | 

The mullet is a very well taſted fiſh; and of its ſpawn is 
made what we call go rAR do. | 
Muilcts are found in great plenty on ſeveral of the ſand 
coaſts of our iſland, and haunt in particular thoſe ſmall 


bays that have influxes of freth water. They come in 


great ſhoals, and keep rooting like hogs in the ſand or 
mud, leaving their traces in form of large round holes, 
They are very cunning ; and when ſurrounded with a net, 
the whole ſhoal frequently eſcapes by leaping over it; for 
when one takes the lead, the others are ſure to follow. 


ful iſſue. Co. Litt. 282. 
Vo, III. Ne 2 


| This fiſh was ſometimes made the inſtrument of a horri- 


and very little ſmell ; the flowers have alſo a flight rough- 
teſtaceous powders; and painters for their colours, either 
MULLER is an inſtrument uſed by the glaſs-grinders : be- 


The muller is ordinarily about ſix inches long, turned 
round: the cement they uſe is compoſed of aihes and 


ſome counties of England called the anas ar&ica Clufti. 


of the mugil or cephalus, of the generality of authors; the 
cephalus of Ariſtotle and the Greeks ; and the ceitreus or 


In the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, the chaiacters of 


they cover the head and the opercula of the gills, as well 


in its anterior part; and the body is oblong and com- 
preſſed. According to theſe diſtinctions, there is only 


Rondeletius, and other authors, have deſcribed three or 


This fiſh in ſome degree reſembles the dace or dare in 


head plain and flatted; its ſcales are very large and cover 
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have power to make their 
have the probate of other men's, and the granting of ad- 


MULTANGULAR, a fi 


XUL 


ble puniſhment for unfortunate gallants ; aud was in uſe | 
both at Athens and Rome. Legibus Athenienſium adulten! 
ev eoyw deprehenſi pena fruit papavoIuorg, Raphani loco ute- 


bantur nonnunquam mugile piſce, interdum ſcorpione. Cau- 
ſabon, 8 in Athenæum. lib. i; Juvenal Satire x. 
v. 316. and Horace Satire ii. lib. i. v. 132. refer to this 
puniſhment. Pennant. 


fiſh of the mullet kind, but all over black, more uſuully 
known by the name of the portius piſcis. 


MULLET, winged, mugil alatus, a name given by ſome au- 


thors to the hirundo piſcis, or twallow-fiſh, as, excepting 
its wing-fins, it very much reſembles the mul/e; in ſhape. 


See FLYING-fifh. 


MuLLer, or MoLLET, in Heraldry, a bearing in form of 


a flat, or rather of the rowel of a ſpur, which it originally 


repreſented. _ | | 
The mullet has but five points; when there are fix, it is 


called a /ar. Though others make this difference, that 


the mullet is, or _ to be; always pierced, which a ſtar 


is not. Tab. II. Heraldry, fig. 73. | 

The mullet is uſually the difference, or diſtinguiſhing 
mark for the fourth ſon, or third brother, or houte. 
Though it is often alſo borne alone, as coat-armour : thus, 
Ruby on a chief pearl, two mullets diamond, was the coat 
of the famous lord Verulam, firſt fir Francis Bacon. 


MULLUS, in {chthyology, the name of a fiih properly of 


the cuculus kind, of which there are two ſpecies ; the 
one called mullus imberbis, the other u aper. Lin- 


neus makes the mullus a diſtinct genus of the thoracic 


fiſhes, the characters of which are, that the head is com- 


preſſed, declining, and covered with ſcales: the branchio- 
ſtege membrane contains three bones; and the body is 
covered with large ſcales, which eaſily fall off. He enu- | 


merates three ſpecies. | 


MuULLET black, mugil niger, a name given by authors to a 


The mzu!lus imberbis is a very ſcarce ſea-fiſh, with a large 


head, ornamented with ſeveral ſmall figures of ſtars, large 
eyes, a ſmall mouth of a fine bright red within, and with- 
out teeth; the covering of the gills has ſeveral prickles 
pointing towards the tail; the whole body is of a reddiſh 
colour, and the gill-fins have near their end ſome filament- 


ous fingered appendages ; its belly is white ; and there are 


tuo rows of pointed bones running from the head to the 


tail, all along the back. | 
The other, or mullus aſper, is a ſmall fiſh, about the length 
and thickneſs of a finger, and of a beautiful red or ſome- 


what purpliſh colour; and is covered with ſcales ferrated 
at their extremities, and placed obliquely. Rondelet. de 


Piſc. p. 640. 


Morus barbatus, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh of the 
I and in the Linnæan ſyſtem 


cuculus or the gurnard ki 
a ſpecies of the mullus, caught in the Mediterranean, 
and reckoned an extremely delicate fiſn for the table. Its 
uſual ſize is about fix or ſeven inches in length; its head 
is flatted, and its body conſiderably thick ; and the back 


flat, not ridged ; from the head all the way to the tail, it 


becomes gradually ſmaller, fo as to reſemble an obeliſk 


in figure; its ſcales are ſerrated at the edges, and are caſily 


rubbed off; they are of a browniſh olive colour; but the 


ſides, when they are off, look as if tinged with red lead; 


the eyes ſtand very high in the head, and it has two very 
long beards under its chin; and has no teeth in the jaws, | 


and its tail is very forked. _ 


of the mullus kind, according to Linnæus, caught in the 
Mediterranean and Archipelago, and called by many rex 
.mullorum, and re de triglia. Its uſual ſize is about four or 


five inches in length; it is all over of a reddiſh hue, and 
is covered with very large ſcales ; its belly is alſo ſome- | 
- what prominent, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from all the 
other mullets; its eyes are large, its mouth very wide, 


and its jaws rough like a file; its tail is forked, and it has 
no beards. ' + 18821 


MULSUM, Mols, a liquor made of wine and honey; or 


even of honey and water. See HyDROMEL. ; 


anciently given the king 
ſt wills; and that they might 


miniftrations. 


MULTIBONA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to parſley. | | 
MULTIF wos ſpinæ, in Anatomy, a name given by Albi- 


nus to a muſcle, the ſeveral parts of which he ſays have 


been called by ſeveral different names by the generality of 


anatomical writers. tant 
That part of it which is ſituated in the region of the loins, 


is called by Veſalius, the decimus tertius and decimus 


quartus dorſum moventium, and by ſome the tertius dur /i 
muſculus. | | 


MuLLvus imberbis, in Jchthyology, the name of a ſmall fiſh 


MULTA, MuLTURAa, e a fine or final ſatisfaction, | 
b-gs biſhaps, that they might 


gure or body, which has many 


| 


That which is ſituated in the back is called by Veſali 
decimus quintus and decimus ſextum dorſum. moventium * ü 
by others, quintus dorft muſculus. 125 

- 1 hat part which is in the neck, is called by Veſalius, the 
ſeptimus and oftavus dorſum moventium, and by many the 
qirartus cervices muſculus; and by Fallopius, pars ter * 
ris muſculonum N That part of it which is in the ea 
and back, is called by Fallopius the quarium par muſeut;- 
rum dor/i, and ſeems to be the ſacer of Riolanus, 

That part which is in the neck is called by Riolanus alſo: 
part of the ſpinatus, and by ſome the tray ver/alis coll 


and its diſtinct portions in the neck are called by Douglas 
the 13.trr wer tebrules. 


MULTILATERAL, in Geometry, is applied to thoſe figures 


which have more than four ſides or angles, more uſual] 
called POLYGONS. | J 


MULTIINOMuIAIL, or MULTINOMINAL roots, in Mat he- 


natics, are ſuch as are compoſed of many names, parts, or 
members; as, a Ted, &. | 

Vor raiſing an infinite multinominal to any given power 
or extracting any given root out of ſuch a power, ſee 4 


method of M. de Moivre, in Phil. Tranſ. N- 230. 


MULTIPLE, MuLTiPLEX, in Arithmctie, a number 


which comprehends ſome other ſeveral times, 
Thus 6 is a multiple of 2, or, which is the ſame, 2 is a 
quota part of 6; 2 being contained in 6 three times, 


And thus 12 is a multiple of 6, 4, 3, and comprehends the 
firſt twice, the ſecond thrice, the third four times, &c. 


MULTIPLE ratio, or proportion, is that which is between 


multiple numbers, | 

If the leſſer term of a ratio be an aliquot part of the 
greater, the ratio of the greater to the leſs is called mu- 
tiple ; and that of the leſs to the greater, ſub-multiple, 

A ſub- multiple number js that contained in the multiple. 

5 the numbers 1, 2, and 3, are ſub-multiples of b 
and 9. | 

Duple, triple,&c, ratios; as alſo ſub-duples, ſub-triples, &c. 
are ſo many ſpecies of multiple, and ſub-multiple ratios. 


MULTIPLE ſuper particular proportion, is when one numbe: 


or quantity contains another more than once, and a cer- 
tain aliquot part; as 3+ to one, | 6 


MULTIPLE ſuperpartient proportion, is when one number or 


quantity contains another diverſe times, and ſome parts 
beſids; as 45 to I. | 


MolrirLE eco. See Echo. 


MULTIPLICAND, in Arithmetic, is one of the factors in 


the rule of multiplication, being that number which is 
given to be multiplied by another called the multiplicator, 


or multiplier. 

MULTIPLICATION, the act of multiplying, or increaſing 
the number of any thing. 5 
rege ſpeaking, in every multiplication, the multipli- 
cator muſt always be conſidered as a number; and it is 
eaſy to conceive a quantity of any kind multiplied by a 
number. But to talk of a pound multiplied by a pound, 

a debt by a debt, and a line by a line, &c. is unintelligible. 
However, by analogy, in the application of algebra to 
geometry, we meet with ſuch expreſſions, and nothing 
is more common than to find AB-x BC, to denote the 
rectangle AB CD, the length of which is D 7 
AB, and the the breadth BC. But this is oe 
only to be underitood by analogy ; be- | | | 
cauſe, if the number exprefling the mea- 3 
ſure of the fide AB was multiplied by | 
che number exprefling the meaſure of BC, the product 
would expreſs the meaſure of ABCD. 
The ſign of multiplication moſt commonly uſed among 
algebratits, is x, But the Germans, after Leibnit7 
only make uſe of a point placed between the quantitics 
multiplying each other, thus: 4. b is C 
the ſame as axb and A B*BC, the ſane⁊ 
as AB x B C, or the rectangle of 
AB into B C, that is the rectangle. TT} 
ABCD. - H | | | 
When the quantities to be multiplied are complex, they 
place them between a parentheſis inſtead of drawing a line 
over them, as we commonly do. 1 
Thus they write (Ca + b)* (c +4) inſtead of a + K 
for the product of a+ into c + d, Sometimes the point 
is omitted, thus: a L /c+d) =a+b Ned. 
An old ſtatute 1 it 0 ordained and eſtabliſhed, that 


| none from henceforth ſhall uſe to mu/tip!y gold or ſilver, 


nor uſe the craft of multiplication ; and if any the ſame 
do, he ſhall incur the pain of felony. Stat. 5 Hen. IV. 
cap. 4. | | | 
| The ſtatute was made on preſumption that ſome perſons, 
ſkilful in chemiſtry, could multiply or augment thoſe mer 
tals by elixirs, or other ingedients ; and change other 
metals into very gold and filver. Under Henry VI. 
letters patent were granted to certain erſons who Wt 
dertook to perform the ſame, and to fd the ph ofopher . 
5 ſtone * 


| to free them from the penalty in the ſaid ſtatute. | 
25 ſtatute has been fince repealed. 1 Wil. and Mar. 


e r rio in Arithmetic, the act, or art of multi- 
plying one number by another ro find the product. 
Aa pletten which is the third rule in arithmetic, con- 
fiſts of finding ſome third number, out of two others 
given; wherein one of the given numbers is contained as 
often as unity is contained in the other. 
Or, multiplication is the finding what will be the ſum of 
any number added to itſelf, or repeated, as often as there 
are units in another. So that the multiplication of num- 
bers is a compendious kind of addition. | 
Thus the multiplcation of 4 by 5 makes 20. 1. e. four 
times five amounts to twenty; which algebraiſts expreſs 
thus, 4X 5 = 20+ | . 
In multiplication, the firſt factor, i. e. the number to be 
multiplied, or the multiplicand, is placed over that where- 
by it is to be multiplied; and the factum or product under 
oth. | | 
An example or two will make the proceſs of multiplication 
eaſy. Suppoſe I would known the product of 209 multi- 
plied by 8, or 8 times 269. - 


— 


Multiplicand — — 2690 
Multiplier — — 8 
Factum, or product — 2152 


The factors being thus diſpoſed, and a line drawn under- 
neath (as in the example), I begin with the multiplicator | 
thus: 8 times 9 makes 72, ſet down 2, and carry 7 tens, 
as in addition: then 8 times 6 make 48, and 7 I carried, | 
55; ſet down 5, and carry 5; laſtly, 8 times 2 make 16, 
and with 5 I carried 21, which I put down : ſo that coming 
to number the ſeveral figures placed in order, 2, 1, 5, 2, 
I find the product to be 2152, | | 


ſpecies, viz. the multiplicand men, or yards, and the 
multiplier pounds; the product will be of the ſame ſpe- | 


men or yards, multiplied by 8 pounds or pence, is 2152 | 

pounds or pence; ſo many of theſe going to the 269, at 
the rate of 8 a-piece. Hence the vaſt uſe of multipli- 

cation in commerce, &c. G | Ns 

If the multiplicator conſiſts of more than one figure, the 
whole multiplicand is to be added to itſelf ; firſt, as often 

as the right-hand figure of the multiplicator ſhews, then 


and ſo on. Thus 421 x 23 is equal to 421 * 3, and alſo 


to be placed by itſelf in ſuch a manner, that the firſt or 
right- figure thereof, may ſtand under that figure of 
the multiplicator from which the ſaid product ariſes. For 
inſtance : 3 „ | 
Multiplicand — 


— 421 
Multiplicator * 3 
Particular product of 421&ĩ&3 — 1263. 
Particular product of 421 * 20 — 842 
The total product 1 9683 


— 


duct follows from the firſt general rule: the right-hand 
figure of each product being always of the ſame deno- 
mination with that figure of the multiplicator from which 
it ariſes, ; | I 
Thus, in the example, the figure 2 in the product 842 is 

of the denomination of tens, as well as the figure 2 in 
the multiplicator. For 1x20 (that is, the 2 of 23) =20 
or 2 put in the place of tens, or ſecond place. 
Hence, if either of the factors have one or more cyphers 
on the right-hand, the multiplication may be performed 


figures be found; to which they are to be then affixed on 
the right. And if the makiblicator have cyphers inter. 
mixed, they need not be regarded at all. Inſtances of 
err — 


bal 358 Iſo 24100 8013 

lo . 5 1 350 5006 

120 214 8000 10 0 72 000 48078 
„ 5 40065 

40113078 


Thus much for an idea of multiplication, where the mul- 
uplicator conſiſts wholly of integers ; in the praxis where- 
of, it is ſuppoſed, the learner is appriſed of the product of 


learnt from the common table, or otherwiſe. 


Now ſuppoſe the factors to expreſs things of different | 


cies with the multiplicator. Thus the product of 269 | 


as often as the next figure of the multiplicator ſhews, | 


421 X20, The product ariſing from each figure of the | 
multiplicator, multiplied into the whole multiplicand, is | 


This diſpoſition of the right-hand figure of each pro- | 


without N the cyphers, till the B of the other 


any of the nine digits multiplied by one another, eaſily |. 


MU L. 


There are alſo ſome abbreviations of this art. Thus to 


multiply a number by 5, you need only add a cypher to 
it, and then halve it. To multiply by 15 do the fame, 
then add both together. The ſum 1s the product. 
Expedients for the more eaſy and expeditious multiply 
ing large ſums are ſliding rules, and Neper's bones. The 
want of which may be ſupplied by tabulating the multi- 
plicand, | | 

here the multiplicator is not compoſed wholly of inte- 
gers, as it frequently happens in buſineſs, where pounds 
are accompanied with ſhillings and pence ; yards with 
feet and inches; the method of procedure, if you mul- 
tiply by a ſingle digit, is the ſame as in ſimple numbers, 
only carry from on2 denomination to another, as the na- 
ture of cach ſpecies requires. E. gr. to multiply 1231. 


is, 35. 9d. to which add 34. ſet down o, and proceed in 
the ſame manner through the reſt. | | | 
If you multiply by two or more digits, the methods of 
procedure are as follow : ſuppoſe I have bought 37 ells 
of cloth at 13“. 16s. 6d. per ell, and would know the 
amount of the whole. I firſt multiply 37 ells by 131. 
in the common method of multiplication by integers, 
leaving the two products without adding them; then 
multiply the fame 37 ells by 16s. leaving, in the like 
manner, the two products without addding them. Laſtly, 
I multiply the ſame 37 by the 6d. the product whereof is 
222d. which divided by 12 (ſee Div1s10N), gives 18s. 
64. and this adled to the products of the 16s. the ſum 
will be 610s. 64. the amount of 37 ells at 165. 64. the 
ell. Laſtly, the 610s. 6d. are reduced inte pounds by 


_ dividing them by 20 (ſee REpucTIoON) : upon adding the 


whole, the amount of 37 ells at 131. 16s. 64. will be found 
as is the following: | e 
J ells:- *: Fenn e. 
At 13 pounds. At 16 ſhillings. At 6 pence. 
111 ee 8 222 
* 1 | 
30 10 6 18 6 


; x 


6x0 =30+1 = 37. 


Theretore — 


82 19 o 

497 14 % 
13 16%½56 
511 10 6 


The price of 37 elliss | | 
But the moſt commodious is the fourth method, which is 
performed by aliquot and aliquant parts—where you are 
to obſerve by the way, that aliquot parts of any thing 
are thoſe contained ſeveral times therein, and which 
divide without any remainder ; and that aligquant par ts 


are other parts of the ſame thing compoſed of ſeveral _ 


aliquot parts. | 
To MULTIPLY by aliquot parts, is, in effect, only to divide 
a number by 3, 4, 5, &c. which is done by taking a 3d, 
4th, 5th, &c. from the mimber to be multiplied. Example: 
To 3 v. gr. by 64. 8d. Suppoſe I have 347 ells of 


ribband at 65. 8. per ell. 
Mä-ultiplicand — 347 ells. 
Multiplicator ——— 65. 84. 
Product 115“. 135. 44. 


The queſtion being ſtated, take the multiplicator, which, 
according to the table of aliquot parts, is the third ; and 
lay the third of three is 1, ſet down 1; the third of 4 is 
1, ſet down 1, remains 1, that is 1 ten, which added to 
7 makes 17; the third of 17 is 5, remain 2 units, i. e. 
two-thirds, or 13s. 4d. which place after the pounds. 


Upon numbering the figures 1, I, and 5, integers, and 
| | | 135. 


147. 94. 34. by five: ſay, 5 * 3. = 15. that is, 3d. 37. 
Write down the 35. and proceed, ſaying 5 Xx = 454. that 


— _ — * 


[ 
; 
i 
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| 
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MurLT1pLication, for the proof of. The operation is 


the multiplier. A readier way, though not abſolutely | 
to be depended on (ſee ADDITION), is thus: add up the 


down the remainder of each; theſe multiplied together, 
out of the factum caſt away the nines, and ſet down the | 

remainder: if this remainder . with the remainder of 

the factors of the ſum, after t 

work is right. | > | 

MuLTiPLICATION, + otherwiſe called duodecimal 


ſhillings and pence ; feet and inches by feet and inches. 


20 inches, or 1 foot 8 inches; and 4 times 3 10 
I 


the factors are like, (i. e. both + or both — ) the ſign of 


all the letters after one another, as in one word, 


into one ſum; which will be the product required. 


_ mentary writers. 


in , and therefore the product is evidently + a or n a, 
the poſitive ſign being omitted. | 
2. When — a is multiplied by n, then =a is taken as often 
peated ſubtraction: ſo that when + @ is to be multiplied 


be ſubtracted as often as there are units in u; but by the 


1 
muſt be = O. Therefore if we mu 


— 323. 


1 


5 8 
% 
. * 0 5 9 4 
* 1 
* ” <4 + y 


135 1 the aliquot part remaining, 1 find the fur 1150. 
135. 44. e . 9-965, FR 
For Mur Tire ATI by atiquant parts: ſuppoſe I would | 


0 by the aliquant part 197. I firſt take for 105. 
half the multiplicand; then for 5, which is the fourth, 
and laſtly for 4, which is the 5th. The products of the 
three aliquot parts that "compoſe the aliquant part, being 
added together, the ſum will be the total product of the 
multiplication, as in the following example; which may 
ſerve as a model for multiplication by any aliquant part that 
ind e SAT gl | _ 
Multiplicang Hells. 
Multiplier | — 16. | 
_ 178], for 105. 
B9/. „ 
71/. 45. for 45. 


Product — 33. 45 


right when the product divided by the multiplier quotes 
the multiplicand; or divided by the multiplicand, quotes 


figures of the factors, caſting out the nines; and ſetting 


nines are caſt out, the 


arithmetic, is an expeditious method of multiplying things 
of ſeveral "ſpecies, or denominations, by others likewiſe 
of different ſpecies, &c. e. gr. ſhillings and pence by 


This is much uſed in meaſuring, &c. The method is thus, 
Suppoſe 5 feet 3 inches to be multiplied by 2 F. I. 
feet 4 inches: ſay, 2 times 5 feet is 10 feet, 5 

and 2 times 3 is 6 inches : again, 4 times 5is 2 4 


is 12 parts, or 1 inch : .the whole ſum makes 12 
feet 3 inches. In the fame manner you may 
manage ſhillings and pence, &c. Y 85 


I2 


Murririic Arlon, in Algebra. To multiply algebraic 


quantities, we muſt attend not only to the quantities 
themſelves, but alſo to their ſigns. | 
'The general rule for the ſigns is, that when the ſigns of 


the product is + ; but when the ſigns of the factors are 
unlike, the. ſign of the product is —. 


Then if the quantities to be multiplied be ſimple quanti- | 


ties, find the ſign of the product by the laſt rule; after 
it place the 2 of the coefficients, and then ſet down 


If the factors be compounded quantities, multiply every 
part of the multiplicand by all the parts of the multiplier 
taken one after another, and then collect all the products 


See Maclaurin, Saunderſon, Hammond, or any other ele- 


The reaſon of the rule here given for the ſigns of the 
product, viz. that + by +, or —by —give +, and that + 
by —, or — by + give —, is apt to perplex beginners. 
But if it be conſidered, that in all multiplication Ka mul- 
tiplicator is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a number, the difficulty 
ſoon vaniſhes; for, 1. When any poſitive quantity + 4 
is multiplied by any poſitive number + », the meaning is, 
that ++ à is to be taken as many times as there are units 


as there are units in u, and the product muſt be — a. 
3. As multiplication by a poſitive number implies a re- 
peated addition, multiplication by a negative implies a re- 


by -u, the meaning is, that ＋ 4 is to be ſubtracted as 


often as there are units in ; therefore the product muſt | 
be NEGATIVE, being — na. 
4. * 


hen —a is to be multiplied by — „, then —a is to 


rules of ſubtraction, to ſubtract —a is equivalent to add- 
ing +a, and conſequently the product is + na. 
The ſecond and fourth caſes 2 4 be thus illuſtrated, by 
the import and meaning of the s + and —, + a—a 
| tiply + @—a by u, the 
product muſt vaniſh, or be nothing; becauſe the factor 
a—a=0. The firſt term of the product is + na by caſe 1. 
Therefore the ſecond term of the product muſt be — a, | 
which deſtroys 4 na ſo that the whole product muſt be 
+1a—na=0. Therefore —a multiplied by + u, gives 


* 
5 * - i 
] M U L f 
« 4 
-_ . 
- 9 a * 


In like manner, if we multiply T= a by . d g. 
term of the product being — a, the bo e 
product muſt be a, becauſe. the two ether muff 
© deſtroy each other, or their amount be Ir -xa ane of 
the factors 4 —a = . Therefore — 4 multiplied by =» 
, _—_— 75 4. fi NS Algebra, part i. chap. 
. | Saunderſon's e vol. i. p. 57. And Barra. 
Fuel. Schol. Prop. i; Flew 3 NU Barrow's 


| EXAMPLES, _ 
Mul. 4a —2a  —o+6x | b — > ＋32⁵³ f 
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See EXPONENT. oe e 
MULTIPLICATION, in Geometry, or in lines, is effected by 

ſuppoſing a line ab (Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 61.) called 
the deſcribent, moving perpendicular along another 5 0 
called the dirigent. | . 
For, by this means, the deſcribent forms the rectangle 
2 deb; and if it be divided, together with the dirigent, 


into any number of equal parts, it will, by its motion, 


deſcribe as many little rectangles as the units in the de- 
ſeribent and dirigent will produce, when multiplied into 
one another, viz. 21. For when the line a6 hath moved 
over one part of à d, it will, by its three parts, have de- 
ſcribed the three little rectangles in the firſt column; 
when it comes to 2, it will have deſcribed three more: 
and this is the reaſon why multiplicatien, in the Latin 
tongue, is uſually expreſſed by the word ducta, drawn; 
(and from hence alſo comes product) as if a b were mul- 
tiplied by h c, they fay, ab dudta in bc; becauſe the de- 
ſcribent is led, as it were, or carried along in an exact 
poſture upon the dirigent, and by that means deſcribes 
the rectangle ; ſo that the rectangle and product are the 
ſame in geometry. CA Sd tae ro as 22 
Now, as in all multiplication unity is to one factor as the 
other is to the product, multiplication in lines may * 
formed thus. Let ab fig. 60.) be to be multiplied by 
ad. Make any angle at pleaſure; on one of the legs ſet 
off au = to unity, and on the ſame leg ſet off 10d, the 
multiplicator (3); then ſet the multiplicand ab (2) from 
a on the other leg of the angle; draw «6, and parallel 
to it, through d, draw de (6), I fay, de, or 6, is the 
product: for au: a d:: ab: de. 75 3 
MULTIPLICATION of plants. See FEcUNDITY, ana 
PLANTS. | | "Us | 


MULTIPLICATIVES. Sce Numzzats, — 
MULTIPLIER, in Arithmetic, the number multiplying, or 


MULTIPLICATOR. 


MULTIPLICATOR, in Arithmetic, a number multiply- 


ing another called the multi plicand. 1 

The largeſt number is ordinarily made the multiplicand, 
and placed above the ſmaller, or multiplicator; but the 
reſult is the ſame, which ſoever of the numbers be made 
multiplicand or. multiplicator; 4 times 5, and 5 times 4, | 
making the ſame ſum. 5 


MULTIPLYING, in the Ancient Occenonq, the producing 


of one's like, „ 3 
Mankind multiplied at a prodigious rate before the flood. 
Rabbits, fiſh, and moſt inſets 1 9 4 incredibly; che 
ſingle milt of a cod, examined with M. Leewenhoeck's 
microſcope, was found to contain more ova than there are 
animals on the face of the earth. See Fecundity of FISH. 
M. Dodart has ſeveral diſcourſes on the multiplication of 
plants, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences. He has examined the beech-tree, particularly, 
with this view, and found its increaſe to ſurpaſs all imagi- 
nation, 


: 
- 


MuLTIPLYING, in Arithmetic, is the finding a number 


which contains the multiplicand as often as there are units 
in the multiplier. | . 


Ihe rule of three conſiſts in 1 e the third term 


by the ſecond, and dividing the product by the firſt. See 


RULE of Three, | Mul- 


MUM 


MourieLyiNG-glaſs, a lens or glaſs, in which dbjects ap- 

A multiplying-glaſs, called alſo a polyhedron, is a laſs 
formed or ground into ſeveral planes, or faces, king 
angles with one another; through which the rays of light, 
iſſuing from the ſame point, undergo different refractions, 
ſo as to enter the eye from every ſurface in a different 
direction; as if they came from ſeveral points. 


and therefore appears multiplied, For the phenomena 
and laws of 8 0 $4 es, ſee POLYHEDRON, 

MULTISILIQUOUS plants are the fame with corniculate 
plants; viz. thoſe which, after each flower, have divers 


diſtin, lender, and frequently crooked, ſiliquæ, or pods, 


ripen, open of themſelves, and let the ſeeds drop. 
MULTITUDE, multitude, an aſſemblage, or collection, 
of a great number of things, or perſons. 


to be many. | | 
In which ſenſe, multitude may be conſidered as number; 
and ſtands oppoſed to unity. "IP | 
In law, ſome will have multitude to imply at leaſt ten per- 
ſons ; but fir Edward Coke ſays, he could never find it 
reſtrained, by the common law, to any certain number, 
but always left to the diſcretion of the judges. 
MULTTIV ALVES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
neral claſs of ſhell-fiſh, diſtinguiſhed from the univalves, 
which conſiſt of only one ſhell, and the bivalves, which 


ſhells. | TS 
Of theſe there are much fewer ſpecies than either of the 


theſe. 1. The echini, or ſea-eggs. 2. The vermiculi, 
or ſea-worms. 3. Balani, or centre-ſhells. 4. The pol- 
 licipides, or thumb-ſhells. 5. The conchæ anatiſeræ, or 
gooſe-ſhells. And, 6. The pholades. Hiſt. Nat. Eclaire. 
part ii. p. 235. All theſe ſee under their ſeveral heads. 
A MULTO fortiori, or d minore ad majus, is a way of ar- 
umentation often uſed by Lyttleton; whoſe force 1s thus : 


is it for the reſtitution of an ancient right. 


A, B, C, and D, are multa, or plura, many. Wolfius. 
 MULTURA cpiſcopi. See MuLTa. 


cenna and Serapion to expreſs a ſort of litharge, called by 


of lead alone, not of gold or ſilver, or any other metal, 
| as they thought the argyrites and chryſites did. This 
mulud, or molybdites, was the leaſt in eſteem of all the 


lour. It ſeems to be the ſame that Dioſcorides means by 
pPelia and polia, and ſometimes by /ithargyrus Sicilicus, 
from the place whence it was brought. 3 
MUM, a wholeſome kind of malt liquor chiefly prepared 
in Germany. = | | | 
The proceſs of making mum, as recorded in the town- 
. houſe of Brunſwick, the place of moſt note for this li- 
- Quor, is as follows. | 5 | — — | 
Take ſixty-three gallons of water that has been boiled to 
the conſumption of a third part; brew it with ſeven 


buſhel of ground beans : when it is tunned, let not the 
. hogſhead be too full at firſt; and as ſoon as it begins to 


tops of fir and birch each one pound, carduus benedictus 
, three handfuls, flowers of roſa ſolis one handful or two; 


Of each a handful and a half; of elder-flowers two hand- 
fuls, or more; ſeeds of cardamom bruiſed thirty ounces, 
barberries bruiſed one - ounce : put the herbs and ſeeds 
into the veſſel when the liquor has worked a while; and, 
after they are added, let the liquor work over the veſlel 


ſtopped, put into the hogſhead ten new-laid eggs un- 


years end, | 
Our Engliſh brewers uſe cardamom, ginger, and ſaſſafras, 
iünſtead of the inner rind of fir; and add alſo walnut- 
rinds, madder, red ſanders, and elecampane. 

Every barrel of mum imported pays a duty of 258. and 
12 Ann. flat. 1. c. 2. and 13 Geo. c. 7: every bar- 


tel of mum made or imported is liable to an additional 
duty of 10s, | | 


Vol. III. No 236, | I 


And thus the ſame point is ſeen in ſeveral imaginary foci ; : 


wherein their ſeed is contained; and which, when they | 


Multitude is properly the abſtract whereby things are faid | 


conſiſt of two, by their conſiſting of three or more | 


- univalve or bivalve claſs. A late accurate French author | 
has ranked all the ſpecies under fix genera, which are 


f it be ſo in a feoffment paſſing a new right; much more | 
MULTONES aur;, in our Ancient Writers, an old coin of | 
old, having an Agnus Dei, ſheep, or lamb, on the one 
ide, and from that impreſſion called multones. This coin 
was moſt common in France, and ſometimes current in| 
England. Patent 33 Edw. I. cited by the learned Spel- 
man. | 
MULTUM, in Arithmetic. If A be one, B one, C one, | 
D one, &c. and B, C, and D, be not the ſame with A; 
MULUD, in the Materia Medica, a word uſed by Avi- | 


the Greeks molybdites, as ſeeming to partake of the nature | 


Finds of litharge, and was of a duſky greyiſh white co- 


| buſhels of wheaten malt, one buſhel of oat malt, and one 
Work, put into it of the inner rind of fir three pounds, M 


burnet, betony, marjoram, avens, pennyroyal, wild thyme, | 


as little as may be; then fill it up. Laſtly, when it is 
broken or cracked, ſtop it up cloſe, and drink it at two 


MUM 


MUMMING, from the Teutonic mummen; to mimic; anti 
_ diverſions in the Chriſtmas holidays, to get money of 
| Food cheer. | ; * 
MUMMY, : mumia, a carcaſe; or body, embalmed or dried 
in the manner of the ancient Egyptians. | © 
Menage, after Bochart, derives the word mumniy from 


the Arabic mumia ; of mum, war: ius from amo- 


the Arabic tongue, the word mumia ſignifies a body em- 
balmed, or aromatized. 8 | £3» 
Properly ſpeaking, mummy is not the fleſh of the deceaſed, 
but the compoſition wherewith it is embalmed ; but, in 
common acceptation, mummy is alſo uſed for the body. 


The preparation of mummy is of fo old a ſtanding, that 


it was in uſe in Egypt before the time of Moſes. The 
coffin in which the mummy is contained was to be of ſy- 
camore wood, which is found to keep ſound for the ſpace 
of three thouſand years; but the tree, properly thus 
called, was very different from our ſycamore. | 

Mummy is ſaid to have been firſt brought into uſe in me- 


dicine by a Jewiſh phyſician, who wrote, that fleſh thus 


embalmed was good for the cure of divers diſeaſes, and 
particularly for bruiſes, to prevent the blood's. gathering 
and coa 2 The Turks prevent the exportation 4 
mummy into Europe, as much as poſſible. | 
There are two kinds of bodies denominated munimies. 
The firſt are only carcaſes, dried by the heat of the ſun, 
and by that means kept from putrefaRion : theſe are fre- 


quently found in the dry ſands of Lybia. Some ſay, they 


are the bodies of deceaſed people buried there on pur- 


been overwhelmed with clouds of ſand raiſed by the hur- 

ricanes frequent in thoſe deſarts. Be that as it will, theſe 

mummies are of no uſe in medicine, and are only pre- 
- ſerved as curioſities. | | | 


The ſecond kind of mummies are bodies taken out of the 


pits or catacombs near Cairo, wherein the Egyptians de- 
poſited their dead after EMBALMING, Theſe conſtitute 
the mummy once ſo much valued, and to which ſuch ex- 
traordinary virtues are aſcribed. _ | | 
It is ſaid, that all the mummy ſold in the ſhops, whether 
brought from Venice or Lyons, or even directly from the 


8 who knowing the value the Europeans ſet on 
the Egyptian mummy, counterfeit it by drying carcaſes in 


caballin, aloes, Jews pitch, black pitch, and other coarſe 


or unwholeſome drugs. | | 
The French charletans, it ſeems, have likewife got the 


enough : out of the carcaſe of a perſon hanged, they 
take the brain and entrails, and dry the reſt in an oven, 


for right Egyptian mummy. 


There are found at this time in Poland a kind of natural 


mummies, or human bodies, preſerved without the aſ- 


ſiſtance of art, Theſe lie in conſiderable numbers in 


ſome of the vaſt caverns in that country. They are dried, 
with the fleſh and ſkin ſhrunk up almoſt cloſe to the bones, 
and are of a blackiſh colour. In the wars which ſeveral 


ages ago laid waſte that country, it was common for par- 


ties of the weaker ſide to retire into theſe caves, where 
their enemies, if they found it out, ſuffocated them by 
burning ſtraw, &c. at the mouth of the cavern, and then 


left the bodies; which, being out of the way of injuries 


from common accidents, have lain there ever fince. 
Paræus has a very curious treatiſe of mummies, wherein he 


ſhews the abuſes thereof; and makes it appear, that they ; | 


can never be of any real medicinal uſe. 

Matthiolus is of the fame opinion, after Serapion. Both 
theſe authors take even the Egyptian mummies to be no 
more than bodies embalmed with piſſaſphaltum. | 
UMMY, mumia, is more particularly uſed for the liquor 
or juice ouſing from human bodies aromatized and em- 


balmed, gathered in the ſepulchres. This is the mummy 


chiefly ſpoken of among the ancient writers. 
Mummy alſo denotes a medicinal drug, or a viſcous com- 
poſition, partaking of bitumen and pitch, found in the 
mountains and foreſts of Arabia, and other hot coun- 


bodies. 


Dioſcorides ſpeaks of mummy found on the ſea-coaſt 
near Epidaurus, brought thither by the torrents from the 
Ceraunian mountains, and there dried by the ſun into 
huge maſles. G7 : 2 

It ſmells like bitumen mixed with pitch. The people 
thereabouts call it mineral wax. In Latin, or rather 
Greek, it is called piss AsrHAL Tus. 5 


.- 


Mummy, mumia, is alſo uſed, by. ſome. phyſicians, for a 
| ſuppoſed implanted ſpirit, found chiefly in carcaſes, when 

the infuſed ſpirit is led. | e be 
| The infuſed ſpirit is ſometimes alſo called mummy in liv- 


mum, a kind of perfume ; though others hold, that, in 


poſe to keep them entire without embalming ; others, 
that they are the carcaſes of travellers, &c. who have 


Levant by Alexandria, is factitious, and the work of cer- 


ovens, after having prepared them with powder of myrrh, 


art of preparing mummics. Their method is ſimpla 


ſteeping it in pitch and other drugs; and this they ſell 


tries in the Eaſt; much ufed in embalming of dead 
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ing ſubjects; and both the one and the other are ſuppoſed | They had no ſuffrages, or votes, at Rome, but were left. 
to ſerve in TRANSPLANTATION. do be governed by their own laws and magiſtrates, It is 
A plant, for inſtance, bringing this mumia from one ſub- | true, ſome few mun:cipul cities, by particular merit, & 
ject to andther, the uma joins and unites itſelf imme-] obtained the liberty of votes; which occaſioned that re. 
diately with the mumia or Grit of the new ſubject; and cebived diſtinction of municipium fine Juffragio, & Mun; - 
from this union ariſes a natural and common inclination | - ciprum cum ſuſtragio. 1 . | 
between the two ſubjects. And on this principle they | I hey were fo called, becauſe muneris hijus bonorarii por. 
account for ſympathetic or magnetic cures, But this ticipes; but by munis honorarium was meant no more 
' whole doctrinè is now deſervedly ridiculed and exploded. than the bare appellation of a Roman, whereby they were 
Myummr is alſo uſed, among Gardeners, for a fort. of wax | privileged to fight in a legion, as denizens ; and not in 
' uſed in the planting and grafting of trees. +, auxiliary bands, as aſſociates. The firſt who had this 
Agricola directs the preparation thereof as follows: take | honour were the Cærites. | 
one pound of common black pitch, and a quarter of a MuNniciPAL, among us, is now applied to the cuſtomar 
pound of common turpentine ; put them together in an | laws, that obtain in any particular city or province, and 
earthen pot, and ſet them on fire in the open air, having | which have no authority in the neighbouring places, Sce 
a cover ready to quench the mixture in time: the mat- | Law. e py 
ter is to be thus alternately lighted and quenched, till all | Mun1c1PAL 9fficers are thoſe elected to defènd the intereſt 
the nitrous and volatile parts Ye evaporated. To this a of cities, their rights and privileges, and to maintain or- 
little common wax is to be added; and the compoſition | der and good policy: as mayors, ſheriffs, conſuls, bai- 
- 15 then to be ſet by for uſe. 5 1 _ liffs, &c. 3 5 Sr VEL 
To apply it in the drefling of roots of trees, melt it, and | In Spain, the municipal offices are bought; in England, 
dip in the two ends of the pieces of root, one after an- | they are obtained by election. 02. Pen h 
cother; then put them in water, and plant them in the | MUNIMENTS, or MintmenTs, the evidences, or writ- 
earth, the ſmall end downward, ſo that the 1 may | ings, whereby a man is enabled to defend the title of his 
appear a little way out of the earth, and ſa may have the | eſtate. d . 
benefit of the air; then preſs the earth hard down upon | Wrangford ſays, the word muniment includes all manner 
them, that they may not receive too much wet. Miller. | of evidence, deeds, charters, &c. 
MUNDANDIS vicis & venellis. See Vicis. IMuxIMENT-Hſe, a little ſtrong apartment in cathedral and 
MUNDIBURDUS. See ApvocartE. 85 | collegiate churches, caſtles, colleges, or the like, deſtined 
| MUNDIC, a name for marcaſite; a kind of mineral glebe, | for keeping the ſeal, evidences, charters, &c. of fiich 
found in the tin- mines, and elſewhere; ſometimes white, | church, colleges, &c. called muniments, or miniments, 
yellow, or green; and ſometimes of a dark brown co- MUNIMINA, formed of the Latin munie, I defend or 
. eve It is of an arſenical nature. See Geoffroy, in | /irengthen, the grants or charters of kings and princes to 
| Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1738, p. 107. edit. Par. It is fre-] churches: ſo called, becauſe cum eis muniuntur againſt 
* quently called max). FRA I. all thoſe who would deprive them of thoſe privileges. 
The mundic ore is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its ns Fog MUNIONS, in Archite&ure, the ſhort upright poſts, or 
| ſometimes by its diſcolouring the fingers. Some fay, it] bars, which divide the ſeveral lights in a window-frame. 
feeds the tin; and yet they allow, that where there is | MUNFTION, or AMMUN1TIoN, the proviſions wherewith 
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much mundic there is little or no tin. | any place is furniſhed, in order for defence, or where- 
What is called mundic in Cornwall, frequently contains] with a veſſel is ſtocked for a voyage: or thoſe that follow 
a large portion of copper. e ; a a camp for its ſubſiſtence. See AMMUNTTION. | 


The ſteams of the mundic are very troubleſome to the | MuniT1oN-bread is the proportion of bread diſtributed 

miners; yet it is found a good vulnerary; and the miners | every day to the ſoldiers of a garriſon, or army, Each 

uſe no other remedy for wounds, but waſhing them in| officer is allowed ſo many rations of munition-bread. 

water that runs from the mundic ore. See Marcate, | MuniTioN hips, in the Navy, thoſe which have ſtores on 
MUNDIFICATIVES, or Munopiritss, in Medicine, de- board, to fupply the neceſſaries to a fleet of men of war 

note cleanſers, purifiers, or detergents. Met: 7 at ſea, | 1 1 q | : 
Mundificative plaſters, or unguents, are ſuch as deterge | In the time of an engagement, all the munition-/hips and. 

and dry, and thus cleanſe ulcers of two kinds of matter, victuallers attending the fleet are to take their places and 

viz. pus and ſanies. | | proper ſtations in the rear of all the reſt, and not engage 1 

The chief ingredients in mundificative unguents are, gen- in the fight, but attend ſuch directions as fhall be ſent 

tian, ariſtolochia, enula, campana, and the vulnerary] unto them, at all times, by the admiral. 


| herbs. | MUNNY-/heller, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
MUNDUS, world. See WorLD. f natives of the Eaſt Indies to à ſpecies of red orpiment, 
Mug, unima. See ANIM a. which they have plentifully there. It is of a glowing 


Munpvs patens, among the Romans, a ſolemnity performed | colour, and has a great many ſhining ſpangles in it. They | 
in a little temple of a round form; and dedicated to Dis, give this in fevers, after it has been calcined: it fir 
and the infernal gods. mg | | melts in the fire, and then emits copious white fumes, 
It was 893 three times in a year, viz. on the day] ſmelling like thoſe of arſenic. Theſe are ſuppoſed to 
after the VULCANALIA, the fourth of October, and the | contain the poiſonous parts of it, and ir then becomes a 
feventh of the ides of November, during which days the] fafe internal medicine, and is given with great ſucceſs. 
Romans believed that hell was open; and therefore they | MUNTINGIA, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria mo- 
never offered battle on thoſe days, liſted no ſoldiers, ne- nogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empalement 
ver put to fea, nor married. | EF ] f the flower is cut into five ſegments ; the flower has 
MUNDUYGUACU, in Botany, a name of the nu ca- | five heart-ſhaped petals inſerted in the empalement, which 
= ; — N Weſt Indies, a kind of great ricinus, or] ſpread open like a roſe, and it has a great number of ſta- 
w_ | alma Chriſti. | geek : | 
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mina; in the centre is ſituated a roundiſh germen, hav- 
= MUNERARTUS. See DEes1G6NATOR. | ing no ſtyle, but is crowned by a ſtigma, divided into 
i | MUNGATHIA, in Zoology, the name given by ſome toa| many parts; the germen turns to a berry with five cells, 
114 ſpecies of Indian ferret, of a reddiſh grey lors, called | filled with many ſeeds. Miller enumerates three ſpecies, 
= allo unge. | natives of the Weſt Indies ; but Linnzus mentions only 


A MUNGO, in Zoology, the name of an American animal, of | one. | | 
R a the ferret kind, called by authors viverra Indica griſco- | MUNY CHIA, Muwxia, in Antiquity, an anniverſary ſo- 
 rufeſcens, or the reddiſh grey Indian ferret. Some call | lemnity at Athens, upon the fixteenth of the month A. 
++. | it alſo mungathia. | | nychion, in honour of Diana, ſurnamed Munychia. 
| MUNICIPAL, MunicieaLrs, or MuxicErs, compound- | MUN Y CHION, Mevvx:ay, in Chronology, the tenth month 
ed of munus, office, and capio, I take, or hold, an appel- | of the Athenian year. It contained twenty-mine days, 
lation given to the inhabitants of the municipia, or mu-] and anſwered to the latter part of our March and begin- 


nicipal cities. 8 ning ef April. See MonTH. | —. 
1 In the Roman law, municipal denotes a perſon veſted | It had its name from the feſtival Munychia, kept in it. 
1:4 | with the rights and privileges of a Roman citizen. MUPHTI, or Murr, the chief or patriarch of the Ma- 


This title the Romans frequently beſtowed on foreign ci- | hometan religion, reſiding at Conſtantinople. 

tics and people; and, in effect, it was little more Wo al The muphti is the ſovereign interpreter of the Alcoran, 

title. | | | and decides all queſtions of the law. e 4 
Mun1ciPAL cities, e e were thoſe whoſe inhabit- | He takes place of the baſhaws ; and his authority is often 

ants were capable of civil offices in the city of Rome, | terrible to the grand ſignior himſelf, It is he who girds on 

Theſe, however, according to Mariana, came ſomewhat | the ſword to the grand ſignior's ſide ; which ceremony 
fort of the privileges of the colonies. They were towns] anfwers to the coronation of our kings. | 

or cities, which had the citizenſhip of Rome beſtowed | MURANA, in the Artedian ſyſtem of Icht/ ologys the 
upon chem, and yet ftill lived according to their own | name of a genus of fiſhes, the characters o which are 
laws and conſtitutions ; whereas the colonies were go-] theſe: they are of the malacopterygious or foft-finned 
verned by the Roman laws, ind; the branchioſtege membrane on each ſide _ 
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ten ſender and curved bones; but the fin is fo thick, 
| that theſe are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed before that is pulled 
off; the foramina of the noſtrils are two, and are placed 


in the very ſummit of the ſnout, one on each fide; the 


body is long and cylindric z in ſome _— there are three 

fins, in others twoy and in others only one. 2 

The ſpecies of muræna enumerated by Artedi, are fix. 
See EE. | of 
The muræn in the Linnzan ſyſtem is a genus of the 
- abodes, diſtinguiſhed by a ſmooth body, tubulous noſtrils, 
ten bones in the branchioſtege membrane, eyes covered 

with a ſkin, a roundiſſi body, and fpiracles near the head 
. or peRoral fins, comprehending ſeven ſpecics. 

It is to be obſerved, that the dictionaries uſually give us 
the word lamprey, as the Engliſh of muræna: but the 
- murena and lamprey called by the Latin authors lampetra, 

are two very different fiſhes. Sec Lamerey. 

Muren is originally Greek, and is derived from the verb 
pwopriv, to flow, or be ſlippery, and expreſſes the manner 
in which its ſlipperineſs makes it roll about, and eicape 
the catcher, by ſlipping through his fingers. | 

Mun NA is uſed by Albertus for the common ſmall lam- 
pern, the /ampetra parva fluviatilis of authors. This is 

one of the petromyza of Artedi, and is diſtinguiſhed by 

- the having only one row of very ſmall teeth in the verge 
of the mouth, beſides the larger lower ones. 


MURAGE, muragium, in our Cu/toms, a reaſonable toll to | 
be taken of every cart or horſe coming laden into a city or | 


town, for the building or repairing the walls thereof. 


MURAL, ſomething belonging to a wall; which the La- | 


_ tins call murus. 


MuRAL cron, among the ancient Romans. See Crown. | 
MuRAl arch is a wall, or walled arch, placed exactly in | 

the plane of the meridian, i. e. upon the MERIDIAN | 
line, for the fixing of a large quadrant, ſextant, or other | 


inſtrument, to obſerve the meridian altitudes, &c. of the 
heavenly bodies. 7 „ 
Tycho Brake was the firſt who uſed a mura! arch in his 
obſervations ; after him Hevelius, Mr. Flamſteed, De la 
Hire, &c. uſed the fame means. See a deſcription of 
the mural arch at Greenwich, conſtructed by Mr. Gra- 
ham, in Smith's Optics, book iii. c. 7. with the improve- 


ments of Mr. Bird, in the Method of conſtructing Mural | 
Quadrants, publiſhed by the commiſſioners of longitude, 


1768. 
MURDER. See MurTmweR. | 
MURDERING-battery. See BATTERY. 

MURE, counter. See COUNTER-mure. 

 MURENGERS, two officers of great antiquity in the city 
of Cheſter ; being two of the principal aldermen choſen 
yearly to ſee the walls kept in good repair, and to re- 


ceive a certain toll and cuſtom for the maintenance 


thereof. | | 

MUREX, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſhell- 
fiſh, of the te/tacea order of worms in the Linnæan W 
tem, the characters of which are theſe : it is an univalve 
Jpiral thell, beſet with ſharp ſpines and tubercles, with a 
rough clavicle exerted near the ſummit in moſt ſpecies, 
but in ſome depreſſed: the mouth is always expanded, 

and ſometimes has teeth, ſometimes not; the lip is ſome- 
times digitated, ſometimes elated of folded, or jagged ; 
and the columella is ſometimes rough, ſometimes ſinooth. 


The animal inhabiting this ſhell is the limax. See Tab. 
of Shells, N* 13. 


Notwithſtanding that this is the general character of the 


murex, and that all the ſpecies have an oblong mouth, and 
the body covered with tubercles, there are, under this 
extenſive character, four ſpecific variations of h 


ure, 
which are very obſervable. The firſt is ſeen in the ated | 


murex, which has no ſpines ; the ſecond is in the ſpider- 
ſhell, which has very remarkable ſeries of fingers or hooks; 
the third is the helmet-ſhell, which is a true triangular 


murex z the laſt is a furrowed murex, which has no wings, | 


nor protuberances, nor ſpines, but has a flat head, and 
an oblong dentated mouth. Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. p. 290. 
Aldrovand. Rondelet. Rumphius. 
On the firſt examination of ſeveral of the ſpecies of hel- 
_ met-ſhell, the outer coat of which is ſmooth, it would be 
natural to refuſe them any place among the mureæ claſs ; 
but when we ſee the oblong ſhape of the mouth, and find 
that it is furniſhed with __ and afterwards obſerve the 
rudiments of tub:reles which are to be ſeen on the mouth 


fide, we ſhall perceive that they are all true murices, though | 


leſs prickly than the others. 
e ancients were furniſhed with their fineſt purple dye 


from a fiſh of the murex kind, and therefore 0 e 


tple colour by the word murex. 

he family of the murex being very extenſive, it may be 
Proper to divide them into ſome ſeparate ſeries from the 
general common marks of certain numbers of the ſpecies. 
1. Some have remarkably eminent tubercles and ſpines. 


2. Lome are nearly ſmooth, but have a rough clavicle, | 


MUR 


| and a crooked beak. 3. Some have digitated lips. And, 

4. Some have alated and laciniated lips. Linnæus enus 
numerates no leſs than ſixty- one ſpecies of the murex. 

Mourex, among the ancient Romans, a caltrap, or iron in- 


ſtrument, with ſharp points every way, uſed as a defence 
againſt the enemies horſe. 


MurEx mutiani, a name given by ſome authors to the ge- 
nus of ſhells; known at this time under the name of Porce- 
lains and conchæ venere. See PORCELAIN=/hell. 

MURINA,; or MuRINEs, uugung oog, in Antiquity, a delia 
cious ſweet wine, medicated with ſpices. It was a kind of 
HIPBOCRAS, and the uſual drink of the ladies. | 

MURING, the walling, or raifing the wall of a building. 
See W ALL. 

MURORUM dome/ticus, See DomesTICUS, | 

MURRA, among the Ancients, a foſſile ſubſtance, found in 
Parthia and Carmania, of a fine ſmell; and beautiful va- 


riety of colours. 


It was thought to be ſome humour condenſed in the earth 

by the heat of the ſun. . See MURRHINE. | 
MurRa was likewiſe a dry perfume, made of the murra re- 
duced to powder. 5 e 
MURRAIN, gargle, a mortality, or contagious diſeaſe 

among cattle, _ | 


Murrains are occa 


ſioned various ways, but principally by 

a hot, dry ſeaſon; or rather by a general putrefaction of 

the air, which begets an inflammation in the blood, and 
a ſwelling in the throat, with other ſymptoms : the diſ- 
eaſe ſoon proves mortal, and is communicated from one 
to another. | | TX e EN 
The ſymptoms are, generally, a hanging down, or ſwell- 
ing, of the head, — in the throat, thort breath, pal- 
pitation of the heart, ſtaggering, abundance of gum in 
the eyes, &c. breath hot, and tongue ſhining. ER 
The moſt remarkable murrain we hear of, is that men- 
tioned in the Philoſophical Tranſactions ; which ſpread 


itſelf through Switzerland and Germany, into Poland, 
&c. . A 


The contagion ſeemed to propagate itſelf in form of a 
blue miſt, which fell on the graſs where the cattle grazed, 
infomuch that whole herds returned home ſick ; and be- 
ing very dull, and forbearing their food, moſt of them 
died away in twenty-four hours time. On diſſection, 
there were found large corrupted ſpleens, ſphacelous and 
corroded tongues, &c. Thoſe people who managed them, 
without a due regard to their own health, were infected 
by them, and died like the beaſts. | BY. 
| Some imagine it had its riſe from noxious vapours thrown 
out of the earth in three diſtin& earthquakes, perceived 
in the neighbourhood of the place where it began ; though 
Dr. Siare rather thinks it owing to ſwarms of volatile in- 
ſects. The antidote for the ſound, and the medicine for 
the ſick, were the ſame; viz. equal parts of ſoot, gun- 
powder, brimſtone, and ſalt, with as much water as would 
wafh it down: a ſpoonful was a doſe. See OxExN. | 
 MURRE, in Ornithology, a name given in ſome parts of 
England to the razor-bill. See ALKA. N | 
MURREY, in Heraldry, a kind of purple - colour; called 
alſo /anguine. | | | 


MURRHINA, in Antiquity, a kind of ſweet medicated 
wine. | 


MURRHINE, Muxxninus, Moppivo;, in Antiquity, an ap- 
peliation given to a delicate fort of ware, brought from the 
Eaſt, whereof cups and vaſes were made, which added not 
a little to the ſplendor of the Roman banquets, | | 
Critics are divided concerning the matter of the pocula, or 
vaſa murrhina, murrina, or murrea. Some will have 
them to have been the ſame with our porcelain, or china- 
ware. . 
The generality hold them to have been made of ſome pre- 
cious kind of ſtone ; which was found chiefly, as Pliny 
tells us, in Parthia, but more eſpecially in Carmania. 
Arrian tells us, that there was a great quantity of them 
made at Dioſpolis in Egypt. This he calls another ſort 
of murrhina work; and it is evident, from all accounts, 
that the murhina of Dioſpolis was a ſort of glaſs-ware, 
made in imitation of the porcelain or murrha of India. 
There is ſome difference in the account given by Pliny | 
and Martial of the murrhina vaſa. The firſt author ſays, 
that they would not bear hot liquors, but that only cold 
ones were drank out of them. The latter; on the other 
hand, tells us, that they bore hot liquors very well. If 
we credit Pliny's account, their porcelain was much in- 
ferior to our's in this particular. Some conjecture them 
to have been of agate, others onyx, others of coral. 
Baronius, doubtleſs, was fartheſt out of the way, when 
he took them to be made of myrrh, congealed and 
hardened. Some have ſuppoſed theſe veſſels to be made 
of cryſtal, but this is contrary to the account of all the 
ancients. 


The Greeks had the words xpuranxc; for cryſtal, and 


Tuver for myrrh, very common among them, and thered 
| fore 


alſo an ac 


fore if theſe veſſels had been made of either of theſe ſub- 


| ſtances, they would in ſome places have called them 
_ ſmyrnina or cryflallina. On the contrary, the moſt cor- 


rect among them call them murrhina or morrina. The 


cups made of cryſtal, which were alſo in uſe at thoſe 


times, were called cry/tallina, and theſe murrhina or mur- 
rhea, by way of keeping up the diſtinction; and Martial 


tells us, that the ſtorie they were made of was ſpotted or 


variegated, calling them pocula maculoſe murre. And 
Statius mentions the cryſtalline and murrhine cups in the 
fame ſentence, but as different things, not the ſame. 
Arrian mentions alſo the >:05g woppic, which his interpreters 


_ cenſure as an error of the copies, and would alter into | 


myrrha, the name of the gum myrrh, 
Pompey is recorded as the firſt who brought theſe mur- 


rhine veſſels out of the Eaſt, which he exhibited in his 
triumph, and dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus. But pri- 


vate perſons were not long without them. So fond, in 
effect, did the Roman gentry grow of them, that a cup 
which held three ſextaries was ſold for ſeventy talents. 


T . Petronius, before his death, to ſpite Nero (or as Pliny 
expreſſes it, ut menſum cjus exhæredaret, to diſinherit his 
table), broke a baſon, trulla murrhina, valued at three | 
hundred talents, on which that emperor had ſet his heart. 
MURROBATHRARII, among the Romans, a kind of 


rfumers. See MuRRa. 


| MURTHER, or Muzoxx, the act of killing another with | 


violence and injuſtice. 


The word comes from the Saxon morth, death; which | 
ſome will have to ſignify a violent death; whence the bar- | 


barous Latin murdrum, and mordrum. 


Among the number of popular errors, is the notion which 
has obtained, that the dead body would bleed in the pre- 


ſence, or upon the touch of the murderer. 
The crime of murder is puniſhed with death in almoſt all 
nations. | | 


- MuRTHER, in our Law, is that ſpecies of criminal HoMI- | 


CIDE, which denotes a wilful and felonious killing another 


upon prepenſed malice, whether ſecretly or openly, and 
whether Engliſhman or foreigner living under the king's | 
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n order to conſtitute the crime of murder, it muſt be 
committed by a perſon of found memory and diſcretion: 
for a lunatic and infant are incapable of committing any | 
crime: beſides, the unlawfulneſs of this crime ariſes from 


the bag without warrant or excuſe ; and there muſt be 


be by poiſoning, ſtriking, ſtarving, drowning, and a thou- 


fand other forms of death; the moſt deteſtable of which! 


is POISON, becauſe it is the leaſt capable of being pre- 


vented either by manhood or forethought. There was | 


alſo, by the ancient common law, one ſpecies of killing 
held to be murder, which is hardly fo at this day, nor 


has there been any inſtance wherein it has been held to | 
be murder for many ages paſt, i. e. by bearing falſe wit- 


neſs againſt another, with an expreſs premeditated deſign 
to take away his life, ſo as the innocent perſon be con- 


demned and executed. The Gothic laws puniſhed in 
this caſe the Judge, the witneſſes, and the proſecutor ; 


and, among the Romans, the lex Cornelia, de Sicariis, 


puniſhed the falſe witneſs with death, as being guilty of 


a ſpecies of aſſaſſination. If a man does ſuch an act, of 


which the 2 conſequence may be, and eventually 
is death; ſuch killing may be murder, although no ſtroke 


be ſtruck by himſelf. In order to make the killing mur- 


der, it is requiſite that the party die within a year and a 


day after the ſtroke received, or cauſe of death adminiſ- 
tered; in the computation of which the whole day upon 
which the hurt was done ſhall be reckoned the firſt. Far- 
ther, the perſon kiled muſt be a reaſonable creature in 
being, and under the king's peace, at the time of the 
killing; and, therefore, to kill an alien, a Jew, or an 


outlaw, who are all under the king's peace or protection, 


is as much murder as to kill the moſt regular born Eng- 
liſhman, except he be an alien-enemy, in time of war. 
To kill a child in its mother's womb, is now no murder, 
but a great miſpriſion; but if the child be born alive, and 


dieth by reaſon of the potion or bruiſes it received in the 


' womb, it is murder in ſuch as adminiſtered or gave them. 


But as there is one caſe where it is difficult to prove the 


child's being born alive, namely, in the caſe of the mur- | 


der of baſtard children by the unnatural mother, it is en- 


_ acted by 21 Jac. I. c. 27. that if any woman be deli- 


vered of a child, which if born alive ſhould by law be a 


| baſtard, and endeavours privately to conceal its death, | 


by burying the child, or the like, the mother ſo offending, 
hall ſuffer death, as in the caſe of murder, unleſs ſhe can 


prove by one witneſs at leaſt, that the child was actually 
wiv dead, But it has been uſual, upon trials for this 


_ offence, to require ſome ſort of preſumptive evidence, 
that the child was born alive, before the other conſtrained 
preſumption, that the child, whoſe death is concealed, 


ual killing to conſtitute murder; and this may 


IMURZAROLT, in Falconry. See FALCON. 


MUS 


was therefore killed by its parent, is admitted to tony! 
the priſoner. 3 the killing muſt be 8 
with malice aforethought, to make it the crime of mu. 
der; and this malice prepenſe may be either expreſs or 
implied in law. Expreſs malice is, when one, with a ſe- 
date, deliberate mind, and formed deſign, doth kill an- 
other; which formed deſign is e n. by external cir- 
gumſtances diſcovering that inward intention; as lying 
in wait, antecedent menaces, former grudges, and con. 
certed ſchemes, to do him ſome bodily harm. This 
in the caſe of deliberate DUELLING., Alſo, if upon a 
ſudden provocation one beats another in a cruel un⸗ 
uſual manner, ſo that he dies, though he did not intend 
his death, yet he is guilty of murder by expreſs malice. 
Such is a1 a perſon going deliberately with a horſe uſed 
to ſtrike, or diſcharging a gun, among a multitude of 
people. So if a man reſolves to kill "the next man he 
meets, and does kill him, it is murder, although he knew 
him not; for this is univerſal malice. And if two or 
more come together to do an unlawful act againſt the 
king's peace, of which the probable conſequence might 
be bloodihed ; as to beat a man, commit a riot, or to 
rob a park, and one of them kills a man, it is murder in 
them all, becauſe of the unlawful act, the malitia præ- 
cogitata, or evil intended beforehand. Farther, the law 
will imply malice in many cafes where none is expreſſed ; 
as, where a man wilfully poiſons another, though no par- 
ticular enmity can be proved; and in the caſe of a man's 
killing another ſuddenly, without any, or without a con- 
ſderable provocation. Thus alſo if one kills an officer 
of juſtice, in the execution of his duty, or any of his aſ- 
ſiſtants, knowing his authority, and the intention with 
which he interpoſes, the law will imply malice, and the 
killer ſhall be guilty of murder. And if one intends to 
do another felony, and undeſignedly kills a man, this is 
alſo murder. In a word, we may take it for a general 
rule, that all Houicip is malicious and amounts to 
murder, unleſs where juſtified by the command or provi- 
ſion of the law; excuſed on a principle of accident or 
ſelf-preſervation ; or alleviated into manſlaughter, by be- 
ing either the E conſequence of ſome act, not 
ſtrictly lawful, or (if voluntary) occaſioned by ſome ſud- 
den and ſufficiently violent provocation. 85 
Formerly, murder was reſtrained to a clandeſtine and trea- 
cherous killing. Thus, Murdritus homo antiquitus dice- 
| batur, cujus inter feftor g ee, ubicumque, vel quomo- 
documque eſſet inventus. Nunc adjunttum eſt, licet ſciatur. 
uis murdrum fecerit, homocidium per proditionem. Leges 
Hen. I. Arthurum nepotem propriis manibus per proditio- 
nem inter fecit, peſſimo mortis genere, quod Angli murdrum 
1 Matth. Paris, an. 1216. | | 
he puniſhment of murder, and that of MANSLAUGHTER, 
were formerly one and the ſame, both having the benefit 
of clergy ; ſo that none but nnlearned perſons, who leaſt 
knew the guilt of it, were put to death for this enormous 
crime. But now, by 23 Hen. VIII. c. 1. & 1 Edw. VI. 
C. 12. the benefit of clergy is taken away from murder 
through malice prepenſe. See Hajging in Chalxs. 
Blackſt. Comm. book iv. p. 194, &c. e 
MURTHER, appeal of. See APPEAL + 
MUuRTHER, /e/f, is otherwiſe called ſuicide. See FEI o de 


e. 

MO RTHERERS, or MuRTHERING-p7eces, are ſmall pieces 
of ordnance, either of braſs or iron, having chambers put 
in at their breeches, | — 5 
They are moſtly uſed at ſea, at the bulk may fore- _ 
caſtle, half-deck, &c. in order to clear the when 
an enemy boards the ſhip. 1 | 
MURUCUJA, in Botany. See Pass10N-flower. 


MUS, the mouſe, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoology, makes 
a diſtin&t genus of animals, of the order of the glires, 
and taking in the whole famiiy of the mouſe and rat-kind. 
The generical characters are, that the lower fore: teeth 
are awl-ſhaped; of which Linnæus enumerates twenty- 
one ſpecies. 3 | | 
Of this genus there are ſeveral diſtin& kinds. 1. The 
common rat, or mus rattus of Linnæus. This is a too well 
known animal; its colour is a duſky browniſh grey; its 
tail is compoſed of a multitude of rings, not leſs than 
a hundred and ſixty. Rats deſtroy and deyour one another; 
but their greateſt enemy is the weaſel, ; 
2. The water-rat, or mus amphibius of Linnæus. This 
is much larger than the common rat, and is ſomewhat of 
a reddiſh brown colour; its feet have each five toes, but 
not webbed, as Ray and Linnzus imagined ; its tail alſo 
is much ſhorter, and all the way of the ſame thickneſs, 
not tapering off, but ſeeming as if cut. off in the middle, 
covered with ſhort black hairs, and the tip whitiſh 3 its 
teeth are alſo much longer, and of a pale yellowiſh co. 


lour ; it has a thick blunt noſe, ears hid in its fur, an 


ſmall eyes; it burrows on tho banks of rivers and prank 
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 or6ater, on frogs, inſects and roots; and is itſelf the 
prey. of the pike. . 


Linneus, is about the ſze of our common rat; its hair 


ſharp, as If intended, like that of the hog, for digging 
up the earthy its mouth does not open very wide; its 
er are extremely mall, and its jaws adorned with a 


mouth; its tail is as long as its body, and is flatred and 
beſet with a few ſcattered hairs; its feet are divided into 


| peo in Ruſſia, and has a very ſtrongly perfumed| 
ſmell like that of muſk, | Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 217, 

4. The common mouſe, or mus muſcu'us of Linnzus. 
This is too well known to need any deſeription; but it is 


diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the genus by its ſmallneſs, 


mal, when found white, 1s very beautiful; its full bright 
eye appearing to great advantage amidſt the ſnowy fur. 
5. The larger mouſe. This is of twice the ſize of the 


fide, which ſeparates the two colours; the head is longer 
than that of the common morſe, and the eyes larger and 


the tail very long, and covered with ſhort hairs, black 


are longer than the common mouſe z and there are fix tu- 
bercles in the bottom of the foot. | 1 

6. The great headed field-mouſe, or mus terreſtris of Lin- 
næus. This is larger than the common morſe, and its 


noſe is ſhort and blunt; its eyes ſmall, and not promi- 


vered with hairs; its legs alſo are very ſhort; its back is 
of a very deep and duſky brown, with a mixture of yel- 


guiſhed from all the other kinds by the thickneſs of its 
neck and ſhoulders, and the ſhortneſs of its tail. 

7. The great long-tailed field-mouſe, or mus ſylvaticus of 
| Linnzus. This is very nearly of the ſize of a rat; its 


is thick, and the noſe not ſharp, as in moſt of theſe crea- 
with ſome mixture of red at the ſides; and 1t has a fort 
8. The dor mouſe, or ſlee per, called mus avellanorum by 


two diſt inct kinds, a greater and a ſmaller, Sce Dor- 
Movsxk. | 


Typs. 11. The MaRMO TTA. 12. The GUINEA pig. 13. 
The AGUTL. 14. PACA. 15. The ſeming, {able MOUSE, 


Jaculus, or jERKBOA and K ANGU ROO. 20, mus gre- 
garius.. . The mus volans, or SCIVRUS. Beſide theſe 
' there is alſo, another variegated.kind, known by the name 


is ſometimes ſound in the cabinets of the curious. 
Mus Alpinus, in Zoology, a name given by many authors to 

the mountain- rat, more commonly known by the name 
of the MARMOT TE. 5 Wine 
Mus ar aneus. See SugEw. nn 
Mus marinus. See APHRODIT.A. 


the Norway rat, commonly called the /eming.. See Sable- 
MousE, and Nortuay RAT. | 


Mus Phoraonis,, Pharaols rat, a name given by the people 


kind, which they are very fond of for its deſtroying ſcr- 
pents, and kept tame about their houſe, as we do cats. 
MUS: terre, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 

roots. of the bx(boca/tanum, or earth-nvt ; it was probably 
at firſt muris ierræ radix, the carth-mouſe's root, and ſo 
called from the garth-mice or field-mice being very fond of 
them; but the word radix being left out, it ſtands only 


mus terre. 


aber of long grey hairs all along the opening of the | 
number ot long gr MUSCADINE, a rich wine, of the growth of Provence, 


five toes, the larger ones connected by a membrane to 
aſt, the creature in ſwimming, and the hinder legs are 
newhat longer than the fore ones. This creature is 


and its prominent large eyes. Its colour is a duſky grey! 
on che back, and a whiter grey on the belly. This ani- 


common mouſe, and is uſually found in cayerns of the | 
earth in the fields, though ſometimes alſo in houſes; its“ 
back is of a mixed colour of black and tawny; its belly 
very white ; and there is an even line drawn along each| 


mote prominent; the ears are rounder and wider; and 


on the upper part, and white underneath ; the legs alſo | 


head is remarkably large in proportion to its ſize; its] 


tail js very long, and its. ears ſhort and round; its head 


ind wet Aitches ; aud fetds on forall fiſh, and the fry of MUSADA, a name 


is long, and very thick ſet; its back black, and its ſides] MusCa veſpiformis, the waſp- fly. See As 
i i rey 1185 head is ſmall, and the noſe long and Musca, in Heu, See Aris. 
| t Musca, in An 


nent; and its ears ſhort, broad, and roundiſh, and al- 
moſt entirely bid in the fur, which is much deeper than 
| that of the common mouſe. ] his has alſo a much longer 
body, and its tail is remarkably ſhort, and is thinly co- 


low; and. its belly is of a fort of lead colour, the points 
ol all the hairs being white, and their bottoms black, It 
is common in diy paſtures, and is abundantly diſtin- 


tures, but ſhort and rounded, and is of a deep brown, 
of beard of long hairs between the mouth and the eyes. | 


many authors, and ſorex by Pliny. Of this there are| 
The other kinds are, . CirzlTus. | 10. The Calick- | 


or Norway rat. 16. The GIs. 17. The Fevan HARE, 
18, The monax, or American marmotta. 7 The mu, 
The 


of the firiated Indian tree-mouſe, which is very rare, but 


q 


Mos: Natwagicu6,, in Zoolagy, the name given by authors to 


of Egypt to the 1C4NBUMON, a creature. of the weaſel | - 
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given by ſome chemical writers to 241. 


ammoaiaca. 


.I Nes A, the , in the Hiſtory of Joſe#ts, See FI r. 
3. The miſs rat. This, which is the caſtor zibethicus of | Mysca, crabromformis and rapax, names ſometimes uſed A 


for the hornet-fly. See As1LUs, ENS 
LVs. 

tiguity, a deſignation given to paraſites, buf⸗ 
foons, &c, who intruded themſelves into the company of 


thoſe that deſpiſed them, or found means to be admitted 
to eritertainments where they were not welcome. 


Languedoc, Cividad, &c. . | 
The word, as well as the liquor, is French: ſome fetch 
its original from muſk, the wine being ſuppoſed fo have 
a little of the ſmell of that perfume: others from muſca, 
a fly, becauſe the flies are extremely fond of its grapes; 
as the Latins had their vinum apinum, ſo called, ab apihus, 


from the bees which fed on the grapes it was made of. 


The way of making muſcadine at Frontignac is as follows: 
they let the muſcadine grapes grow half dry on the vine, 


and, as ſoon as they are gathered, they tread and preſs 


them immediately, and tun up the liquor, without letting 


neſs. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. ii. p. 657. 


MUSCZ is uſed for officers of the popiſh inquiſition, who 


feign themſelves of the ſect of the priſoners, in order to 
draw a confeſſion of their opinion from them, and there- 
by betray them; there being perſons placed to overhear 
their converſation. See MusGa. NIV [ets 
Muscꝶ volitantes, in Optics, dark-irtegular veins and ſpots, 
ſeeming to fly before the eyes of many people, eſpecially 
on looking at bright objects, ſuch as white paper, the 
ſky-light, the candle, &c. Theſe have only the appear- 
ance of cobwebs, ſometimes that of ſmoke, duſt, &c. 
The reſemblance of many of theſe ſpots to flies has given 
them the name of muſee volitantes, q. d. flies flying 
about, | W | | 
This phenomenon is not eaſy to account for. Some will 


the retina. Monſ. de la Hire's acccount of them is this: 
they are of two ſorts ; ſome permanent, which, in fixing 


the eye upon a point of an object, appear always fixed 


in the ſame ſituation to that point; others ſeem to fly 
about, and to change their ſituation, though the eye be 
fixed. The ſhapes of both ſorts are changeable : the firſt 
ſort are commonly like a dark ſpot upon a white ground; 
the ſecond ſort appear like the | knots of a deal board; 


with dark threads, they are alſo attended with long fillets 
of irregular ſhapes, which are bright in the middle; and 
terminated on each fide by parallel black threads. On 
fixing the eye upon an object, they appear to deſcend 
gradually, eſpecially after ſhaking the head ſuddenly. 


The ſpots that appear fixed in reſpect to the axis of the 
eye, muſt, for that reaſon, be cauſed by ſome diforder in 


a correſponding part of the retina, or in ſome part of the 


" vitreous humour lying pretty cloſe to the retina. . For an 
opacity of the coats or humours in any part remoter from 


the reuna, by intercepting ſome part of the rays of every 
pencil, could only cauſe an uniform obſcurity or faint- 


neſs of light in every place of the retina, and not a total 
defect of it in any particular place. Hence M. de la 
Hire attributes the cauſe of theſe permanent ſpots to ſmall | 


drops of extravaſated blood upon the retina. | 

But he finds it more difficult to account for the moving 
ſpots. When the rays of the ſun are tranſmitted through 
a piece of bad glaſs, and fall upon white paper, the tha- 
dows ot. the little ſands, veins, and irregularities in it, 


appeat not unlike thoſe ſpots. He therefore imagines 


the aqueous humour is ſometimes troubled with tome 


the figures of their little ſurfaces, or by refraQtive powers, 
different from the humour itſelf, may caſt their diſtinct 
images upon the retina. He ſuppoſed them in the aqueous 
humour rather than the vitreous; becauſe of its greater 

fluidity for a freedom of deſcent, and becauſe they will 


pil, or at leaſt before the place of the interſection of the 


pencil. But if this heterogeneous mother be in the vi- 
treous humour, it muſt be lighter than this humour, ſo 


that after a ſudden; ſhake of the head, it may firit deſcend 


apparent deſcent above mentioned. 


Theſe ſpots are obſerved to change their figures, ſome- 


times iu two or three hours, at other times not in two or 
thtee days; and to more numerous at one time 
than anocher. Dr. Smith's Optics, in the Remarks, art. 
29, leq. - | ; ahh cn 

We have an inſtance in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


MSA, in Botany. See PLANTAIN-tree. 
Yor. III. No 237, 


No 384. of thoſe fixed ſpots above mentioned. A wo- 


man, who, in looking with the left eye only, at three 
| 6X ſhort 


it ſtand and work in the vat; the lee occaſioning its good= 


have its cauſe to lie in the aqueous humour; others in 


ſome parts of them being very clear, and ſurrounded 


little mothery, ropy ſubſtance; ſome parts of which, by 


then appear to deſcend, 23 being py 3 pu- = 


2 little, and then aſcend gradually, to cauſe the gradual 
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middlemoſt; and, in looking with the right eye only, at 


- dark round ſpot; but in looking with both eyes ſhe 


| veſſels; and both theſe authors, and many others, think 


| propoſe a cure by mercurials and decoctions of guaiacum. 


eome leſs fenſible, when the object is brought nearer the 


* 


” 


through a convex glaſs; for by means of this glaſs more 
_ rays enter the eye, which being united exactly at its bot- 
tom, muſt ſtrike the retina ſtrongly enough to make a 


rey are accaſioned by a calloſity, or any degree of pa- 
-  ralyſis or inſenſibility in ſome parts of the retina, by 
which the impulſe received from the rays is made leſs 


point of the picbure, both in myopical and preſbytical 


. point of the picture is formed by a cone of rays, whoſe 


glaſs. Theſe will not be perceived if the paper is placed 


- in conſtant motion, he ſuppofes them to ariſe from ſom 
corpuſcles floating in the aqueous humour. | 
Beſides theſe dark fpots,. there is another kind often met 


ſhort words in print, could ſee the extremes, but not the 


the middle between four ſhort words, could ſee but three 
of them ; one of the two middlemoſſ being covered with 


could ſee them all. | ? 

Pitcairn denies the cauſe of the muſce volitantes to he in 

the aqueous humour, and ſays it is owing to, and a ſign 
of, an internal inflammation of the veſſels of the retina. 
Heiſter thinks them owing to ſome obſtruction of thoſe 


them foferunners of a gutta ſerena, or a cataract; and 


See Pitcairn's Elem. Medic. & Heiſter's Compend. Me- 
dic. PraQtic. Plempius has given a defcription of the 
muſce volitantes, in his Ophthalmographia. | 
Dr. Porterfield in the Medical Effays of Edinburgh, ob- 
ſerves that theſe ſpots may proceed from ſome little ex- 
_ travaſations, various ſwellings, or other defeQAs in the 
retina, which, by intercepring the rays, will occaſion a 
defect in the picture; and by conſequence a ſimilar and 
eorreſponding defect or ſpot in the object. He obferves 
alſo, that theſe ſpots commonly vanith, or at leaſt be- 


eye, and within the limits of diſtin viſion, For the 


rays which ate now exactly united upon the retina, by 
being more crowded, have their force augmented; by 


moſt ſenſible to thoſe who have a ſmall pupil, aud eſ- 


pecially to thoſe who are ſhort or long- ſighted. Hence 
alſo, in a preſbytical eye, the ſpots which were formerly 


very ſenſible, become faint when the object is viewed 


ſenſible impreſſion through theſe extravafations, which 
will render the ſpots obſcure. | : 


The learned doCtor farther obſerves, that what has been 


ſaid with reſpect to theſe ſpots, when occafioned by ex- 
travaſations, or defects in the retina, will alſo hold when 


ſenſible. 


But, beſide theſe defects in the retina, there is anether| 
ceauſe which may give occaſion to theſe ſpots, botly in the 
. myopia and viſus ſenilis; and that is certain ſmall opaque 
marks in the cornea itſelf, or any where within the eye, 
which, by intercepting ſome of the rays, muſt occaſion 


a defect in the picture, from which defect a kind of dark 
ſpot will be ſeen in the object. Thus, in the eye of a 


myops, if there be any opacity in the cornea, or within | 


the eye which intercepts the rays Be, Cc d, and V La, 


(Tab. V. Optics, fig. $1.) there will be a defeCt in the pic-| 


ture at e, d, and a; from whence alſo the external ap- 


pearance will be deficient at the correſponding points 


E, D, and A; where by conſequence, dark ſpots will be 
ſeen. For ir is to be obſerved, that there is not one point 


in the picture which is formed by a plurality of rays| 


which meet at the point, but every ray goes to a different 


eyes; and therefore, when any of the rays are inter- 
cepted, that part of the picture to which ſuch rays be- 


long will not be illuminated, which muſt occafion a cor-| 


reſponding defect in the appearance of the object. But 
in the perfect ſight, where the rays which ceme from the 
ſeveral-points of the object, are ſo refracted as to meet 
again at ſo: many correſponding points in the retina, 2 


daſe is the pupil; and therefore, though ſome of thoſe 


rays be intercepted, yet no part of the picture will: be 


darkened, and conſequently no defect will be ſeen in the 
object from any ſuch opacity in the cornea; or humours 


of the eye, unleſs this opacity be in the back part of the 


vitreous humour, where the pencil is narrow, and inter- 
cepts the whole pencil. This may be proved from the 
camera obſcura,. by ſticking ſome ſmall patches on the 


at the due focal diſtance ; but if the diftance be greater 
er ſmaller, the ſpots will appear. 92 
The doctor alſo obſerves, that theſe ſpots are not all of 
the ſame kind. He thinks that thoſe which change not 

_ their place withreſpect to the axis of viſion, proceed from 
ſome defect either in the retina or cornea, or in the vi- 
treous and cryſtalline humours. As for thoſe which are 


with, more bright and luminous than the object itſelf be- 
fore which they appear. 'Fheſe ſpots appear beſt by look- 


which means a ſenſible impreſſion is made upon the re- 
tina through theſe extravaſations. Hence theſe ſpots are 


colour with the object. In the middle their colour js 
clear and ſtrong, ſurrounded by a daik ſhady border. 


that, firſt, they muſt proceed from ſome corpuſeles with- 


Many medical authors have locked on the muſcæ volrtantes 


their ſight very well to the laſt, there ſeems to be no great 
. reafor to be alarmed about them; and far leſs ſhould 


ing at diſtant bright objects, and are always of the ſame 


XU S 


They are commonly accompanied with certain regular 
veins, which proceed from each ſpot, and which, as well 
as the ſpots themſelyes, change their order and diſpoſition. 
Theſe veins are alſo of the fame colour with the object, 
and being bright and luminous in the middle, are likewiſe 
terminated by a dark and obſcure edge. Theſe ſpots 
change their poſition with reſpect to the axis of vilon, 
according as the eye is differently moved, being ſome- 
times in the axis of viſion itſelf, and at other times to the 
right or leſt of this ſame axis; but when the eye is kept 
fixed in the fame direction, they, as well as the dark kind 
of ſpots firſt mentioned, commonly deſcend gradually, 
As to the cauſe of theſe brighter ſpots and veins, it ſeems 


in the eye, which are at liberty to change their place, and 
which therefore maſt be ſuppoſed to float in the aqueous 
humour. Secondly, ſeeing theſe ſpots always deſcend 
when the eye is kept fixed, the corpuſcles from which 
they ariſe muſt aſcend; and are conſequently lighter than 
the aqueous humour in which they ſwim. Thirdly, theſe 
8 being more bright and luminous than the object, 
they cannot be occaſioned by any opaque corpulcles, 
which by intercepting the rays would calt a ſhade upon 
the retinas What therefore bids faireſt for producing 
theſe brighter ſpots and veins, is ſome ſmall, oily, dia- 
phanous particles and filaments, which ſwim in the 
aqueous humour before the cryſtalline; for ſuch, by their 
lightneſs, will aſcend, when left to themſelves; and, by 
their greater refractive power, produce theſe luminous 
ſpots terminated by dark lines. That oily and ſulphureous 
ſubſtances, though leſs denſe than water, have a ſtronger 
refrackive power, is evident from the obſervations of fic 
Ifaac Newton. From which it follows, that the rays of 
light, which paſs through theſe oily particles, will meet 
ſooner behind the cryſtalline than the other rays; whence 
in a preſbytical eye, the rays of light which eome from 
the leveral points of the object will not converge to ſo 
many other points in the retina, but behind it, by which 
the picture in the retina will be rendered more dark and 
obſeure ; but the rays which pais through theſe oily 
grains, by having their refraction increaſed, will mect 
nearly at the retina, where they will form ſmall luminous 
fpots, ſurrounded with dark borders. RT 
But we muſt here obferve, that the ſame appearances 
happen to myopes; and ttis feems difficult to account for 
from this theory of the learned doctor, 


as forerunners of a cataract, or gutta ferena, And we 
ſuppoſe it cannot be denied, that many who have fallen 
into thoſe terrible diſorders have had thoſe appearances 
before their eyes; and hence they might have been taken 
for prognoſtics. But as it is no leſs certain, that many 
thouſands have the fame appearances, and yet preſerve 


people be running to quacks, and injuring their ſtomachs 
and conſtitutions by ill-judged phyſie on ſuch occaſions. 
St, Yves denies theſe appearances to be at all dangerous, 
and he thinks them owing to the ſeparation of ſome parts 
of the retina from the choroid. However, as the difor- 
der is troubleſome and alarming to the patient, he adviſes 
purgatives from time to time, and mellipedes. We can 
fay, from experience, that neither mercurials, nor ſea- 
water, nor other purgatives, nor mellipedes, nor again 
Tunbridge or other chalybeate waters, have had any ef- 
fect towards removing or diminiſhing theſe diſorders. A 
greater doſe of wine than uſual has been known to in- 
ereaſe it for a Intle time; and Plempius has made the 
like obſervation. We ſhall only add, that ſeveral of theſe 
flying appearances reſemble little globules joined by 


threads, thus | ; and theſe 


globules appear in different numbers, and at different 
diſtances. | | ; 
All authors agree, that theſe appearances -change their 
figure, which is true, in fome meaſure; but from our 
own obſetrvation we can fay, that though they ſeem on 2 
ſudden looking to the ſky, or other bright object, to vary 
in their figures; yet when they begin to deſcend, they 
return in one conſtant figure before we loſe ſight of them. 
On the whole it ſeems this phenomenon is not E full 
accounted for, The vaſcular form of moſt of theſe ap- 

pearances, their reſemblances to fmall veins or arteries, 
make it difficult to conceive them floating in the humouts 
of the eye; and, on the other hand, their ſeeming con- 
tortions, and change of figure, on here and looking up, 
or ſhaking the head, make it no leſs difficult to conceide 


them fixed and obſtructed capillaries, as many authois 
ſuppoſe. he 
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MER DA, a name by which ſome authors have called 
mouſe-dung,. a thing recommended by many as a purge 
| for infants; and ſaid to be good in alopecias. Given in 
| clyſters; it is ſaid to be of ſervice in many diſorders of the 
bowels, aud externally applied, to be of great uſe in 
condyiomara of the anus. ee | 
MUSCICAPA, in Ornithology, a name by which Aldro- 

vand and ſome others have called the 8TONE-cbatter, 
| making that bird, which is properly an cenanthe, one of 
the ſpecies of that genus of the fly-catcher. 
Moscic rA. See Fr y-catcher. 5 = 
MUSCLE, muſculus, in Anatomy, a fleſhy fibrous part of 
the body of an animal, deſtined to be the organ or in- 
{rument of motion. | 


ne word is derived from the Greek wg, or the Latin 


mus, or mouſe, on account of the reſemblance it is ſup- 
poſed io bear to a ſkinned mouſe. Dr. Douglas will have 


it from privy, tO ſhut, ot contract, that being the proper 


fkee of a muſcle, 5 
Tee * of thin parallel plates; and is di- 


vided into a great number of faſcieuli, or little muſcles, | 


each incloſed in its proper membrane ; from the internal 
ſurface whereof pals an infinite number of tranſvetſe fila 


in Botany. See Muſt, or Grape HY AcinTH.! 


ments, which interſect the muſcle into ſeveral diſtinct 
areas, filled with their reſpective faſciculi or fibres. See 
Tab. Anat. [ Myol. ) fig. 1y 2, 3, 5» 7, Ke. | 
A muſcle was uſually divided by the ancients into three 


parts, the head, the tail. and the belly, The head 4 
tail, which are alſo called tendons, are the two extremes 
of the muſcle ; whereof the ſirſt is fixed to the ſtable part. 


and the latter to the part intended to be moved, The 


enter or belly, is the botly of the muſcle, being 4 thick, 
fleſhy part, into which are inſerted arteries and nerves, 


and out of which iſſue veins and lympheducts. However, |. 


the moderns, inſtead of the head and tail of a muſcle uſe 
the terms of beginning or origin, and inſertion. Some. 
of the lateſt authors think it proper to call one end 
of the muſcle the fixed point or fulcrum, and the other 
the moveable point. But Mr. Winſlow obſerves, that 
the beſt and molt ſi mple diviſion of a muſcle is into the 
body or fleſhy portion, which in ſome muſcles may be 
termed the belly, and the extremities, whether tendinous, 
_ Snagruancs. or tlefhy.-: 2 ot neg | | 
Theſe ſeveral parts of a muſcle, the belly and the tendons, 
_ are. compoſed of the ſame fibres: their only difference 


conſiſts in this, that the iibres of the tendons are more 
cloſely and firmly bound together than thoſe of the belly, 
Hence in the belly there is room 


which are more looſe. 
for a ſuſſicient quantity of blood to give them an appear- 
ance of redneſs ;,- #nd the whitenels of the tendons only 
proceeds from the blood's being in ſome meaſure ex- 
cluded by, the tightneſs of their contexture. 
ference, then, between the belly and the rendons, ſeems 
to be the ſame as between a ſkein of thread and a cord 
made of the ſame threads | 5 
All the muſcles act by having their bellies inflated, or 
ſwelled; for by that means they ate ſhortened; fo as to 
draw, or prels, the ſolid bodies to which they are ſo 
faſtened, according to the direction of their fibres; All 
the difliculty, then, in MUSCULAR motion is, to aſſign 
their fabric, and the cauſe of their ſwelling. 3 
Every ſimple muſcle, then, conſiſts of one fleſhy belly, and 
two tendons; but it may be again divided into others, 
ſimilar, though leſs; and thoſe, again, into others, ſtill 
leſs, yet ſtill ſimilar to the great one; which diviſion may 
be carried on to a degtee of ſubtility that exceeds all ima- 
gination; though it is reaſonable to think it muſt have 
an end, That laſt, therefore, being ſimilar to the firſt, 
mult, in like manner, have its belly and tendons; and 


this is what we ordinarily call a muſcular fibre; in an aſ- 


ſemblage, or union, of ſeveral whereof, a muſcle, pro- 
perly to called, conſiſts. a 

Some take the mu/cular fibres to be productions of the ar- 
teries and veins, or the capillaries of thoſe veſſels inoſcu- 
lated with, and continued to, each other; by the intu- 
meſcence of whole contents, the extremities are drawn 
nearer each other, and, by conſequence, the bone to 
Which the moveable part is fixed, approximiated to the 
Other, But that they are, in truth, neither venous nor 
arterious, nor lymphatic veſſels, is evident from the laſt 
obſervation. Whether they are veſicular, or whether they 
only conſiſt of ſingle threads, may be ſtill a.queſtion. 

Dr. Boerhaave, from a conſideration that the nerves en- 
ter every muſcle along with its veins and arteries, and that 
there laying aſide their outer integument, they are ſo di- 

ſtributed through the whole bog of the muſcle, as that 
no one point can be aſſigned wherein a part of them is 
not found; that thoſe nerves terminated here; and that 
in other ports of the body the extremities of the nerves 

are expanded, as it were into membranes; concludes, 


that the muſcular fibres ate nothing elſe but extremely 


2 


= 


The dif- 


—— 


lender expauſions of the nerves, ſtript of their integu-| 


MUS 


ment, hoflow within, and of the figure of a muſcle, and 
full of a ſpirit communicated: by the nerve from its ori- 
gin in the brain, or cerebellum, by the continual action 
of the heart. Of theſe fibres united are formed faſci- 
culi or bundles; which, again, have each their ſeveral 
membrane, wherein they are involved and kept diſtinct 
irdm dthers. This membrane is extremely ſlender and 
porous within, and is full of oil (which is accumulated 
in time of reſt, and ſpent in motion), furniſhed by the 
arteries; and this oil, in conjunction with a ſmooth mu- 
cous juice, ſecreted by ſmall mucilaginous glands, inter- 
ſperſed among theſe faſciculi, ſerves to lubricate the parts, 
and to preſetve the faſciculi from fretting on each other. 
Now, beſides the nerves, there are arteries alſo carried 
into the muſcles, and thoſe in ſuch abundance, and of 
ſuch contexture, that a man might be inclined to think 
the whole body of the muſcle compoſed of them: Theſe 
are principally diſtributed among the faſciculi, and the 
membranes that ſeparate them, and, perhaps, alſo in the 
external ſurface of each fibrilla, where they terminate in 
reticular plexuſes, in little oily ſecretories, ſmall lympha- 
tics, and, perhaps, in hollow fibrillæ, like nerves; which 
fibrillz may again either terminate in the cavity of the 
nervous muſcular fibres; or make others like them. This, 
at leaſt, is clear, that every branch of an artery in the 
muſcles has its correſponding little vein, which united to 
the other, increaſes its bulk; whence the blood-veſlels or 
the muſcles are alſo lymphatic.  _ "1 | 
Of two ſuch muſcles as have been deſcribed, faſtened in 
oppoſite ſituations to each other, moſt of the muſcles, or 
pairs of muſcles, we know of, conſiſt. Y 

It has been already obſerved that the tendons of a muſcle 
conſiſts of the ſame number of fibres with the muſcle itſelf ; 
with this difference, that the cavities of the muſcular fibres 
diminiſhing, and loſing of their former diameter, they 
form one compact, hatd, rough, dry, narrow body, which 
is but little vaſcular. From what has been ſaid, then, it 


appears, that the redneſs of a muſcle is owing to the 


blood; and its bulk to the fulneſs of the arteries, veins, 
oily cells, and lymphatics. Hence we ſee, why in old 
age, leanneſs, conſumptions, atrophies, conſtant heat, and 
Hard labour, their redneſs, as well as bulk, are ſo di- 
miniſhed ; and yet in old age, leanneſs, &c. the motion 
remains. This may be effected when the muſcles have no 
tedneſs, left; as appears in inſets, whoſe fleſh is not per- 
ceiveable. | TE IE ns OT 
The fibres, faſciculi, arteries, and nerves, may be ſepa- 
rated from each other in a living or dead body; without 
breaking: they are always in a degree of tenſion, and are 
endued with a contractive force, ſo that when cut aſun- 
der, the ends fly back from each other, and then they 
become ſhorter, their bulk is leſſened, and they contract 
themſelves into an undular kind of ſurface, ànd throw off 
their ptoper juices. Hence it appears, that they are al- 
ways in a ſtate of violence, and ever oppoſing their elon- 
gation, and ever endeavouring to ſhorten themſelves, but 
more in a living body than in a dead one; and therefore 
they require antagoniſts. „ 

If the brain be ſtrongly compreſſed, or have any violent 
contuſion; if it be ſuppurated, obſtructed, or torn, the 
voluntary action of all the muſcles immediately ceaſes; as 
well as all ſenſe and memory: however, the ſpontaneous 
actlon of the muſcles in the heart, lungs, viſcera, and 


vital parts, remains. The ſame alterations being made 


in the cerebellum, the action of the heart, lungs, and life 
itſelf, ceaſes; when yet the vermicular motion continues 


a long time after in the ſtomach and inteſtines. 
Ibe nerve of any muſcle being compreſſed, tied up, cor- 


rapted, or cut, all the motion of that muſcle, both vital 
and voluntary, immediately ceaſes; and if. a nervous 
trunk, ſending branches to ſeveral muſcles, be thus bound 


up, cut, &c, they ate all affected in the ſame manner. 


The fame things. being done in any part of the ſpinal 
marrow, the action of all the muſcles whoſe nerves ariſe 


from the part affected, is deſtroyed, and the ſame thing 
being done to the artery which carries. blood to one or 


more veſſels, the effeck is the ſame. 


The tendon of a muſcle in action does not undergo any 
ſenſible alteration ; but the belly ſhortens, and becomes 


hard, pale, ſwoln, and protuberant : the tendons are ap- 


proached nearer, and the more moveable part, faſtened 


to the tendon, is drawn towards the other leſs moveable ; 


which action of a muſcle is called its contraction, which is 
much gteater and ſtronger than that inherent contraction 
obſerved under the firſt phenomenon ; and therefore is 
not natural, but ſuperadded. The tendon of a muſcle 
not in action is ſtill the ſame ; but the belly is ſofter, 
redder, laxer, longer, and flatter; and this ſtate of a 
muſele ĩs called its reſtitution, though it is uſually owing 
to the contrary action of its antagoniſt z for that being 


. fruſtrated, the contraction of the other continues, as not 
being dallanced by the action of an antagoniſt. 


If one antagoniſt remain at reſt while the other is in ac- 
tion, 
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- diſpoſed obliquely, both to their tendons, and to each 


; cles, 


Under the firſt of theſe kinds are included ſeveral other | 


der and anus; or twiſted into a ſpiral, as in the @/opha- 
'gus and hence they come to be called rea, erbte 

und . 5 
The ſecond kind alſo includes various ſpecies, according 
to the various angles which the oblique fibres make with 


4 4 * 8 


Non, the member, in that caſe, will be bent; if both act | 
at the ſame time, it will be fixed and immoveable; if 


neither act, it will be indifferent, and ready to be moved 


whither the leaſt exceſs ſhall carry it. 


All which changes are performed in the ſmalleſt moment 
ok time, and in the whole muſcle at once; ſo that they | 


can paſs and repaſs reciprocally, without leaving any 
trace in the body behind them. 


By injeQting warm water into the artery of a quieſcent | 
muſcle, even that of a dead carcaſe, its contraction is re- 


ſtored, and that long after death. The bulk of a muſcle 
is increaſed rather than diminiſhed by every. experi- 
ment of i*s contraction. A limb being bent by ſome ex- 
ternal force, againſt the will, the flexor mſcle of that 
limb afſumes the ſtate of contraction, as if ated by its 


2 motion, though not altogether ſo ſtrenuouſly.— 


he will remaining indifferent, all the voluntary muſcles, 
and all their veſſels, are equably full, and moved by the 


blood and ſpirits, equally conveyed to them, and that | 
throughout the whole body at once. 


For the application of this ſtruQure of the muſcles, in ac- 
counting for the great phenomenon of muſcular motion, 
ſee MUsCULAR motion. 5 | 

Mr, Winſlow, in his treatiſe on the muſcles, in his Expo- 


fition anatomatique de la Structure du Corps humain, | 
ſhews prodigious varieties in the actions of theſe organs | 
of motion, which were never ſo much as hinted at be- 
; fore. 8 ir A A . — ; — 
Dr. Waltherus, after comparing the muſiles of the hu- 
man body with the deſcriptions of them publiſhed by 
ſeveral authors, particularly by Mr. Winſlow, has made 
ſeveral accurate remarks on them, which may ſerve as a | 
| ſupplement to his Anatome teneriorum A ee re- 
petita. Nov. Act. Erud. June 17 


As to the muſcular fibres, or, Hs comes to the ſame, 
the faſcicuſi of muſcular fibres, they have not always 


the ſame ſituation with regard to each other, nor run | 
in the ſame direction; but they ſometimes run paral- / 


lel to themſelves and their tendons ; and are ſometimes 


other; hence there ariſe two different kinds of muſcles ; 


the one direct and parallel, which ſome call /mple muſ- | 


cles ; the other inclined or oblique, called compound muſ- 


ſpecies : for, firſt, either the fleſhy fibres run ſtrait from 
one extreme to the other, as in the /artorius, &c. or they 
are turned into a circle, as in the /phinfers of the blad- 


res, 


the tendons; ſome inclining equally to each tendon, ſo. 


as to form a rhombus, or acute-angled parallelogram, 
with them : whence the muſcles are called rhombordales ; | 
others, ariſing from two parallel tendons, are inſerted ob- 
liquely into one common tendon, as in the biceps of the 


hand; laſtly, others, ariſing from the periphery of 


the circle concur in a centre, and form muſcles called | 


radiæi. 


and of involuntary or neceſſary motion. 


MoscLEs of involuntary or neceſſary. motion have their con- 
tracting or extending powers within themſelves, and 
have no antagoniſt; ſuch are the heart and lungs ſup- 


poſed to be, 


MosclEs of voluntary motion, which we more peculiarly x 
denominate muſcles, and which ate thoſe we have here | 
chiefly regard to, have each of them their n 


muſcles, which act alternately in a contrary direction; 


the one being ſtretched and extended while the other is | 


contracted at the inſtance of the will. 


The ' muſcles alſo have different names from their differ- | 
ent actions, fituations, forms, &c. Thoſe which ſerve to 


move the ſame members contrary ways, are called an- 


_ togeniſts ; and thoſe that concur to the ſame action, fel- | 


lotios or pairs. 


MusCLEsS, acceleratory. See ACCELERATOR. 


MuscLEs, digraftic, are thoſe which have two bellies, Tri- | 


gaſtrics, thoſe with three. 


1 


Muscrks, ſphinfer, are thoſe deſtined to ſhut ſeveral 
| apertures and paſſages of the body, as the muſcles at the 


neck of the bladder, and that of the anus; which have 


the ſame effect with the firing of a purſe, to cloſe thoſe 


parts. 


— 


| Some muſcles have two or chree heads, called bjcepes and 


© ” 


Fricepes. 


and rotators, thoſe which move them round. 


the occiput, ſix of the eye-lids, twelve of the 


$ 


Flezor?,, thoſe which bend them;  extenſers, thoſe which 


4 


Maſtoidaus 


ſtretch them out; addu#tors, thoſe which move the 
inwards: abdudors, thoſe which move them outwards : 


Muſcles have alſo different names, from their dige 

1 ſome reſemble a bat, and ſome a — * 
are triangular, others ſquare, others ſcalenous d 
pentagonal, others yramid, round, &c, whence-4h; 
names of de/toides, rbombiides, ſealenus, trapezius, &c Ti 
Anatomiſts are not agreed on the number of muſeles in 
the human body: ſome reckon five hundred and twen 5 

nine; ſome four hundred and forty-fix ; and others 8 
four hundred and thirty-five, The calculus, accordi 

to theſe laſt : is as follows; two of the forehead, tags 


of the noſe, eight of the external ear, four of the — 
nal ear, thirteen of the lips, eight of the tongue for. 
of the palate, fourteen of the larynx, ſeven of the by 
rynx, ten of the os hyoides, twelve of the under-ja C 
fourteen of the head, eight of the neck, eight . 
omoplates, eighteen of the arms, twelve of the : 
eight of the radii, twelve of the carpi, forty-eight of f 
fingers, fiſty-ſeven of uſe in reſpiration, fix of the . 
ten of the abdomen, two of the teſticles, one of * 
bladder, four of the penis, four of the anus, thirt of 
the thighs, twenty-two of the legs, eighteen of the feet | 
forty-four of the toes. 4 5 
The following tables of the names and offices of th 
ſeveral muſcles in the body, is taken from Dr. Keil. : 
Frontalis ſerve to pull the ſkin of the forehead upward 
Occipitales pull the ſkin of the hind-head upwaras. N 
Aitollens | HEY 
Deprimens : 
Internus mall:9!t diſtends the tympanum. 


elbows, 


c articulerum. | 


Exter nus malleoli relaxes the tympanum. 


Obliquus malleoli. 


Muſculus /iapedis moves the ſticrup. 


Corrugator ſupercilii. 


Refqus palpebræ ſuperioris lifts up the upper eye-lid, 
Orbicularis palpebrarum ſhuts both the cye-lids. 
2 c n . 
pri mens "= 
4 * „ ocularum, 
Adduftor | 3 e 
Obliquus major pulls the eye forwards, and obliquely 
downwards. A | | 
Obliguus minor pulls the eye forwards, and obliquely up- 


wards, 


 Attollens. 
Dilatans nares. 


Deprimens | | 

Tnciſtvus pulls the upper lip upwards. 

Triangularis pulls it downwards. 

Caninus y ! U the! 85 5 

Elevator labii inferioris nde Der lip up wards. 

122 pulls it downwards. 5 
ygomaticus draws both lips obliquely to either ſide, 

Orbicularis draws both lips together. 

Buccinator thruſts the meat between our teeth. 

Temporalis Wks te! 

Maſſer a pull the jaw upwards, 


4 | | 139 I Pterygoidæus internus draws the jaw to either fide. 
 Fhere are divers other ſpecies and diviſions of muſcles. 


Some authors diſtinguiſh them into muſcles of voluntary, 


Pterygoidæus externus draws the jaw forwards. 
Duadratus pulls the jaw and the cheek downwards. 
Digaſtricus pulls the jaw downwards. 8285 
Periſtaphylinus internus pulls the uvula forwards. 
Periſtaphilinus externus pulls the uvula backwaids. 
Stylogleſſus draws the tongue upwards. 

Genzegloſſus thruſts it out of the mouth. 

Ceratogloſſus pulls it into the mouth. 


Geniobhoidæus pulls the os hyoides and tongue upwards 


and forwards, 


 Sternobyaideus pulls the os hyoides downwards. 
HAylobyoidæus pulls it obliquely upwards. | 


Coracohoidæ us pulls it obliquely downwards, 
Stylohyoidæus pulls it to either fide, and ſomewhat up- 
wards. wn | WE 
Stylopharingæus pulleth up and dilateth the pharynx. 
()eſophageus ſtraitens the pharynx. 
Sternothyroidæus pulls the thyroides downwards. 
Hyathzroideus pulls the the thyroides upwards. | 
Crycothyroidæus. : 
Cricoarytænoidæus peſticus. 
Cricoarytæntidæus lateralis. | 
Thyroarytenoideus dilates the glottis. 


Arytænoidæus contracts the glottis. 


83 0 move the head backwards. 


1:07 DOG. 58 N i 22 = [ nod the head backwards, 
We call elevators thoſe which lift up or raiſe the parts; 
and depreſſors, thoſe which move them downwards. 


Obliguus y Goh dale darn 4 c 
| „ perform the ſemicircular molion © 
Obliquus eerie the head, 

12 1 oth; Recſus 


MUS. 


Neu: internus major 
internus minor) 

os fr nods the head on one ſide. 

Intercofales interni & extern - 


r 
Serratus p NMicus ſu per ior | 8 
Triangularis 


.  » ++ make the motion of the ribs 
Serratus paſficus znfer c downwards, in expiration, 
Sacrolumbaris the ſwifter. | 

- Diaphragma, uſed in inſpiration and expiration. 


Obliquus externus j compreſs the parts n 


Obliguus internus 


lower belly, aſſiſt the motion of the 


er ſalis ribs downwards in expiration, and 
| —_ help to bend the vertebræ of the | 
Pyramidalis loins forwards. | 


[ongiſſimus dorſi moves the body erect. 


nod the head forwards. — | 


 Tranſver ſalis dorſi moves the body obliquely backwards. 
Inter ſpinalis draws the acute proceſſes near one another. 

Quadratus lumborum draws the vertebræ of the loins to 

one ſide. » | 

2 5 bend the vertebræ of the neck. | 
Pſoas parvus helps to bend the vertebræ of the loins. 
Cremaſter draws up the teſticles in the act of generation. 

Erectores penis. 

Tranſver ſales penis, | 

* Acceleratores urine. | | | 

Erectores clitoridis. | <A Ma 1 

| Sphindter veſice contracts the neck of the bladder, chat 
the urine may not run continually. 

 Levatores ani draw up the anus. | 

Sphiner ani ſhuts the anus. EE 
Serratus anticus minor draws the ſhoulder-blade forwards. 

- Trapeaius moves it upwards, backwards, and down- 

wards, Wy Bn” wes 

R)homboides pulls it backwards. * 

Levator ſcapulæ pulls the ſhoulder-blade upwards. 
Deltoides 8 | | 9 

Supra- Spinatus lift the arm upwards. 

Coracobracbialii J | 
2383 1 { pull the arm downwards. 

| Pefioralis moves the arm forwards. 


Infra- ſpinatus | ES 
Tranfverſalis draw the arm backwards, 
Subſcapularis N „ 
Biceps | te 
Ballen interns j bend he fore-arm, 
Longus + 755 ae 3 
Brovis L extend the fore · arm. 
Brachiæus externus 5 | 
Ancongus © | 8 uy. 
Rotundus ) perform the motion of pronation, or turn 
Quadratus F the palm of the hand downwards. 
Longus 13 the motion of ſupination, or turn che 
Brevi: DP] 


palm of the hand upwards. 
Cubitæus 2 Ie wriſt; 


Radiæus internus 
Cubitæus externus Fo 
Kadiæus externus 0 extend the wrilt. L 
Palmaris helps the hand to graſp any thing cloſely. 
| Palmaris brevis makes the palm of the hand concave. | 


Sublimis 1 
Profundur | bend the fingers. 


Extenſor digitorum communis. 


Lubricales aſſiſt in bending the firſt joint of the fingers. 
Tnteroſſe: interni draw the ingers to the thumb. 


 Interoſſei externi draw the fingers from the thumb. 


Flexor polizcts longus, 

Flexor pollicis brevis. 

Extenſor primi | 

— jrund | internodii pollicis. 
— tertii | | 
Thenar draws the thumb from the fingers, 


Antithenar draws the thumb to the fingers. 
Abdufter indicis. | | 
Extenſor indicis. 5 
_ HHpothenar draws the little finger from the reſt. 
Extenſor auricularis. | 8 85 

as 
Iliacus {vena the thigh. 
Peftineus 1 
Gluteus major 
Gluteus medius 


; extend the thigh. 
luteus minor | 
Triceps pulls the thigh inwards. 


yriformis 
Gemini 


Duagrat move the the thigh outwards. 
us | 


hes. os tA "RIG 


| 2 


 Plantaris 


 Thenar draws the great toe from the reſt. 


Abduttor minimi digiti j dra 
Interoſſei interm. c | ; 
Intereſſei externi draw them from the great toe. 
ue, brings all the toes cloſe to one another. 


arm is extended in a ſupine an 


ſot an abſtract, Deſaguliers 


Vor. III. N. 23). e 


MUS - 


2 2 help to noms the thigh obliquely and 
urator externus 1 circularly, 
Semineruoſus mY 
* bend the leg. 
Gracilis | 
2 ä 
aflus externus (| | | 
Vaſtus internus } extend the leg. 
Cruteus | 


Sartorius makes the legs croſs one another. 


* 1 turns the legs ſome what inwards. 
embranoſus turns it a little outwards, 


Peroneus anticus 


3. extend the foot. 
Tibialis poflicus moves the foot inwards. - 
Peroneus poſticus moves the foot outwards 


Profundus \ 4 
Sublimis | bend the four leſſer toes. 


 Lumbricals } © 
_ Longus 


K F extend the four leſſer toes. 


Flexor pollicis. 


Extenſor pollicis. . 


Antithenar draws it to the reſt. 
FHlexor pollicis longus. N 


brevis. 


w the toes towards the great 
toe. | | 


USCLES, tn/ertion and force of the, The all-wiſe Author 
of nature has furniſhed animals with limbs, moveable 
about the joints by means of muſcular chords, inſerted 
near the joint or centre of motion; the great wiſdom of 


which contrivance will appear from ſuppoſing the inſer- 


tion to be at E (Tub. V. Mechanics, fig. 82.) near the 
wriſt B, the muſcle D E being either looſe and ſeparate 
from the bones D A B, or bound. down to it by ſome li- 
* or faſcia R; in either of which caſes the bone 
B cannot be turned up quite to the ſituation AH, un- 
leſs the muſcle D E be contracted or. ſhortened to D M, 
which would not only be troubleſome but even impoſſible. 
It would be troubleſome: becauſe the breadth and thick- 
neſs of the arm would be vaſtly increaſed, fo as to become 
as big as the belly of an animal. On the other hand, 
the ſtruCture of a muſcle being ſuch that it cannot be con- 
trated but a little, ſeldom above two or three fingers- 
breadth ; ſuch an inſertion as that at E, which requires 
a contraction of above a ſoot and a half, would be al- 


together impoſſible. Therefore, in fact, we find, the 


muſcle inſerted near the centre of motion, as at I, fig. 8 3. 
In order to calculate the force of any muſcle, we are to 
conſider the bones as levers; and then the power or force 
of the muſcle will be always to the reſiſtance or weight 
it is capable of raiſing, as the greater diſtance of the 
weight from the centre of motion is to the leſſer diſtance = 
of the power. Hence, it being found by experiments, 
that a robuſt young man is able to ſuſpend" weight R 
(ibid. fig. 83.) equal to e Pompdts when the 
| borizontal ſituation, we 
have this proportion, viz. the force of the muſcle I D is 
to the weight R, = 28 jh, as the diſtance B C is to the 
diſtance IC. But it is found, ta BC, the length of the 
cubit and hand, is more than twenty times greater than 


IC, the diſtance of the mw/cle from the centre of motion. 


Therefore the force of the muſcle 1 D muſt be more than 


twenty times greater than the weight R, or more than 
28X 20= 560 6. | | 5 


Again to find the force which the biceps and brachiæus 


muſcles exert, when the humerus E A (ibid. fig. 84) is 
perpendicular to the horizon, we are firſt to conſider 
what weight a man is capable of ſuſtaining in this poſture, 
viz. R=3 5 by and next the quantity of the diſtances 
CB, CI, which in this caſe are as 16 to one, Therefore 
the force of theſe muſcles is to the weight R = 35 th, as 
the diſtance CB = 16 is to the diſtance IC==1; or 
the force is equal to 560, as before. 

But what appears moſt wonderful, is the force of the 
enuſcles that move the lower jaw; which, when taken 
altogether, do not in a man exceed the weight of 1 jþ, 
and yet exert a force equal to 534 1b. and in maftiff 
dogs, wolves, bears, lions, &c. their force is vaſtly ſu- 
perior, ſo as to break large bones, as they prackiſe daily 
in their feeding. See Borelli de Motu Animalium; and 


's Ex -Phil. vol. 3 „ 1 
&c, See Mecaanics. 92 5 d ®. "_ 


The 


- this change together, but neceſſariiy ir 


MUS 


The muſcles in fiſhes are not placed lancellatim, or one 


upon another in a longitudinal direckion: but they are 


generally laid either tranſverſely or ſomewh:t obliquely 
one behind another. from the anterior part of the body to 
the origin of the tail. This ſtructure is beſt ſeen in the 
- 065 filhes. 1 e 

'Theſe muſcles of the ſpinoſe fiſhes may be conveniently 
divided, according to their ſituation, into the dorſal, pec- 
toral, and neutral, After theſe, the inferior ones of that 
part of the body near the tail are to have their place; 
3 finally, the cephalic, or thoſe of the parts abôut the 

ead. 3 | 

The dorſal miſeles have on interſtice'in the middle of the 
length of the back; or are ſeparated longitudinally from 
one another, and are terminated in the fides over-aganuſt 
the ſpina dorſalis. The pectoral aud ventral miſttes take 
their origin from the baſis of the ribs, and they meer in 
the middle of the breaſt and belly. .Th& muſcles of the 
lower part of the body ariſe along the ſpina dvrfi,” and 
meet one another in the bottom of the belly. The ce- 
phalic muſcles ſerve to the moving the eyes and the jaws. 
aud are principally four: one is placed on each ſide under 
the eyes, and one on esch fide in the lower * Fhe 
two former are called the hypophthalmic muſcles, and the 


two others the maxillary amſcles ; they are moſt evident 


in the gadi, &c. 


MusCLES of vegetables. The muſcles in animal bodies have 


been the ſubje of numerous diſſertations; but thoſe 
in vegetables have been leſs regarded. Mr, Tournefort, 
however, has plainly proved, that many 'of the veſſels of 
plants become in the drying fibres capable of tenſion ; 
that in many plants there are great numbers of theſe 


Ghres which have all the ſame ditection, and always act 
all together, and can only ſnorten or contract themſelves 


in one particeat direction; wherefore the parts com- 
poſed of theſe fibres are very properly compared ro the 
muſcles of animals. By the word muſcle we underſtand a 


* compoſed of fibres fo determinately arran ed, that 


their contraction they can only move the part in fome 


certain aid determinate manner ; and in this, which feems 
| the received ſenſe of the word, there are many inſtances 
in which it may'be applied to parts of plants, with the 
ſttricteſt juſtiee. 3 e 


An the pods of the legatminous plants, as peafe, Ke. 


are compoſed each of two valves, more or leſs convex on | 
- 'the outſide; theſe are nr upon one another, 
and faſtened together by means of nbe 
very fine veſſels; they are faſtened much more fir mty to- 


* 


- gbther at the back that at the fore-rim ; and the large 
- veſſels which carry nouriſhment both to the valves and 
. ſeeds; are lodged there, and fend many ramifications to 
one and the tlie of the valves of the pod. | 
Each valve is formed of twWo ranges of fibres; tlie ex- 
terior arrangement is formed into a ſort of net-work, 
and the threads which compoſe it iſfue from the back of 
the pod, and 'ate' propagated longitudinally and ſome 
What obliquely through the ſurface of the valves, and 

finally terminate it the edge of the fore-rim of the pod, 
after they have entered into the fleſhy part 

Une plexus of veſſels; of which they make frequent ana- 
J r hf 
The interior plan or arrangement of fibres croſſes the | 

exterior, in the ſame manner as the interior intercoſtal 

muſcler in the human body crols the exterior; and theſe 


„with the net 


| 


form the inner membrane of the pod: theſe fibres ariſe 


like the others from the back of the pod, and run ob- 


liquely to the edge. A neceflary confequente of this 
MNeu&ure is, that the arrangement of exterior fibres muſt 


become dry before the others, as muſt alſo the fleſhy 
flubltance in which they hie; and the conſequence of this 
is. chat they muſt contract and draw the edge of the 
valoe to which they belong at once upward and outward, 
and endeavour to leparate it from the edge of the other 


valve, drawing with it the anterior arrangement of fibres; 


this therefore pulls open the pod, and the air, which is very 


\ 


bot at the ſeaſon'when the ſeeds of theſe plants ripen, in- 


opening - of the pod, ſoon acts upon them, and they be- 
gin to contract in heir turn. Theſe fibres were once 


- the veſſels which conveyed the nutritive juices to the 


pods and feeds; but when that uſe is no longer neceſſary 


for them, and when no more juices afcend, after the 
| ſeeds have arrived at their deſtined ſize, they then ſhrink 


up, and uo more perform the office of veſſels, but be- 
come niere fibres. As theſe do not all as „ and ſofter 

| | pet firſt to 
thoſe which'are ſituated at the greateſt diſtance from the 


pedicle, and Fo gpeyn thoſe are the firſt of the in- 
- - texibr- mou which N 
therifote begins at th extremity of the pod, and is con- 
tinued up * pedicle, and the effect is, that as cheſe 


28 y ſhortenin themfelves; this 


a great number of | 


_— —— 


= 


ſinuating itſelf into the interſtices of the internal ar- | 
tangement of fibres which are expoſed to it by the 


| 


them, it draws nearly equally at both their ends; 


MU s 


interior fibres are ſtronger and more numerous FIR . | 


exterior, which are'at-this'time: as far ſhoftened 33 
are capable of, they now draw backwards and in Fo 

the lips of the edge of che pod towards the back. Wh. 
the warm air acts upon ws 1 fibres to dry and Conn 
therefore, if the two; arrangements of fibres were 2 
larly tranſverſe, each valve of the pod muſt be drawn by 


this action into a ſort of tube, or pipe; but ag they are 


placed in an oblique direttion, and parallel to ons yy 


Ry 


other, the natural effect of their contraction muſt be ch 

drawing the valve into 4 ſpiral form, which we f. * 
exactly the caſe. The lines which form the tim of pary 
valve can make no reſiſtance to this contraction, becant. 


they are fo driet up by the warm air and want of Juices 
, 


that they may be crumbled ro powder between 

gers, and eafily break in any 3 with the bac . 
This claſs of plants gives numerous inſtances of this 2 
of muſcles in vegetables, and they are more obvious than 
cultivated in gardens for the uſe of the lichen, Ke.— 


Fhe ingenius author of the ſyſtem gives many other in- 


ſtances in other plants. Mem. Acad. Par. 16 


MUSCLE, in Ichihyology, the Engliſſ name of the mytulas, 


or mytilys, a genus of ſhell-fiſh, or, in the Lin | 
tem, of the feats claſs of worms; the 1 
which are thefe: it is a bivalve ſhell; of an oblong form 
ending in a point, and having its two extremities equal. 
It is ſometimes ſmooth, ſometimes rough; in ſome ſ 2 
cies flat, in others elate; and in fome has the beak th 
The tellina, and pinna marina, of each of which there are 
feveral ſpecies, are properly 35 © Sno 


The characters of the myzlus, according to Linnæus, are 
theſe; that its animal is an aſcidia 4 85 it is bivalve 
f 4 9 e, 


* 


and often affixed. to ſome ſubſtance by a beard; and that 


its hinge is without a tooth, marked by a longitudinal 


holtow tine; He reckons twenty different ſpecies, 

[te three words of mytulus, muſculus, and telling, may 
however be made of gieat uſe in the ſubdiſtinctions of 
the genus into certain ſeries © 

In this ſenſe, the word mytulus may expreſs all the large 
muſcles, ſuch as the ping marina, and other muſcles 
which are remarkably much elevated, in their ſhape, bad 
have pointed beakss, The word maſculus may be uſed to 
ſignify ſuch muſclis as are ſmaller and more flat; and te/- 
lina to expreſs, as it 'ufually does with authors, a bivalve 
ſhell of the muſcle kind, but thinner and tenderer, and of 


an oblong figure, but not pointed. 


The hinge ot theſe ſhells is not in the centre of the ſhells, 
but towards one end, and they have uſually a kind of 
* beak at that part. 3 5 

Ihe telinæ are attached to the ſhell by two ligaments: 
the muſcles only by one. ; a e 


Tue largeſt kind of nytului, we know, is the PINNA no- 


rina, made a diſtin genus by Linnæus; of which ſhell 


we have three kinds; one larger than the reſt, which is 


theſe threads; and Liſter has hence cal 


red within; this often produces pearls, but they are nearly 


of the ſame reddiſh colour with the lining of the ſhell. 


There have been found ſhells of this ſpecies ſo large as 
that the pair have weigbed fifteen pounds. The {mall 
pinna, and the rough echinated pinna, have their ſhells 
thicker near the edge whete they open, than at the 
cardo. Theſe pinne marine have a ſort of filaments iſſu- 


ing from the body of the fiſh, and fallening it to ſtones, 


of any other ſubſtances. This the ancients called %, 
and wrought it into gloves and other things of that kind, 


and in ſome places it is to this day put to the ſame uſe. 
The common muſcies have the ſame property of forming 

nd Liſter led them ſerie 
The (ilk of theſe common muſcles is greatly inferior to 
that of the pinna marina in firmneſs and beauty. The 
muſcles hold themſelves in the fame place by means of 


their threads. The pinna marina (ticks its ſharp end into 


the mud or ſand, and all the reſt of the ſhell remains at 
liberty to open in the water. Its filaments, which are 
propagated from the middle of its body, ſerve to draw 
up the mud and ſand about it, on occaſion to defend it 
againſt the motion of the water in tempeſts. 145 
he ſpecies of muſcles, moſt known at preſeat, ate thir- 


teen: of thoſe known in cabiaets under the name of 


pinne marine, we haveeight : of thoſe mytuli, which have 
a more elate figure, and equilateral, we nave fix. See 
Tab. Shells, N* 19. Of the tine, which are oblong and 
flat ſhells, with equal extremities, we have ten: but o 


thoſe which have the two ends unlike we have fourtcen- 


Hiſt. Nat. Eclair, p. 326. . | To 
The common ſea muſele, or mytilus edulis of Linnæus, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a ſtrong ſhell, ſlightly. incurvatcd on one 
ſide, and angulated on the other; the end near the 


hinge being pointed, the other, rounded, is of a deep 


blue colour when the epidermis is taken off. Theſe are. 


found in immenſe beds both in deep water and _ 
| o 


- 


MUS 


| low-water mark. They afford a rich, food, but noxious 
to many conſtirutions. 


Thoſe who have eat muſcles have ſometimes, but very | 


rarely, been affected with eryſipelatous inflammations, 


cutaneous eruptions, n iching all over the 


body, great reſtleſſneſs and agitation; and though theſe 
7 lon are eahly removed, by oil, milk, and emetics, 


and have ſeldom or never proved mortal, yet they have | 
an alarming aſpect, and make the patient ſuffer griev- | 
ouſly. Some authors have pretended, that theſe noxious |. 


effects never have place but between the vernal and au- 
tumnal equinox: and M. Beunie, phyſician at Antwerp, 
in a memoir on this ſubject, ſeems inclined to adopt this 
opinion ; for be recommends abſtinence from muſcles 
during the months of May, June, July, and Auguſt. 
The cauſe of thefe noxious effects in the muſcles is, ac- 


cording to this author, altogether accidental. They are 
occaſioned, he ſays, by a kind of fella marina, a little ſea | 
inſect, pretty common about the mouth of the Scheld, | 


which ſometimes lodges itſelf in the muſcle, in queſt of 
food, and whoſe ſpawn is fo cauſtic and inflammatory, 


that even when applied outwardly to the ſkin, it pro-| 


© duces itchings and ſwellings that are painful and diſagree- 


able in a high degree. The itching occaſioned by touch- | 
ing the ſpawn of the ſtella mar ina is removed by vinegar; | 
and this known fact induced Dr. Beunie to preſcribe the |. 
internal uſe of vinegar, after bleeding, evacuations, and | 


emetics. His method conſiſts in recommending a large 


quantity of refreſhing beverage, and, every hour, three | 
- ounces of vinegar diluted in water. This remedy, how- | 
ever, ſeems rather to confirm the opinion of thoſe who | 


' Impute the diforder in queſtion to an unperceived com- 


mencement of putrefaction in the muſcle; as vinegar is | 
known to be a powerful antiſeptic, and there is no ſort 


of putrefaction more noxious and offenſive than that of 


fiſh. Mem. de FAcademie Imp. & Roy. des Scienc. & 


Belles Lettres de Bruxelles, &c. vol. i. mem. 8. 
The common ſex muſcle has, from its being always found 


faſtened to the rocks, been ſuppoſed by many wholly in- 
capable of progreflive motion; but this is an erroneous | 
opinion. It is a common practice in France at ſuch ſeas | 
ſons of the year as do not afford ſun enough to make ſalt, | 

h the fiſhermen | 
- catch about the coaſts, into the brine pits. They have an | 
opinion that this renders their fleſh the more tender and | 
delicate, as the rain which falls at theſe ſeaſons makes | 
the water of the pits much leſs ſalt than the common ſea- | 
water. The muſcles are on this occaſion thrown care- | 
| lefly into ſeveral different parts of the pits; yet, at 


to throw the common ſea muſcles, whic 


whatever diſtances they have been thrown in, the fiſher- 
men, when they go to take them out, always find them 
in a cluſter together ; and as there is no current of water 


in theſe parts, nor any other power of- motion which | 


can have brought the muſcles together, it ſeems very evi- 
dent that they muſt have moved from the places where 


they were at firſt, to have met thus together. This pro- 


greſſive motion is wholly performed by means of what 


- we call the tongue of the muſcle from its ſhape ; but, 
from its uſe in this caſe, appears rather to merit the 
name of a leg, or an arm, as by laying hold of any di- 
ſtant ſubſtance, and then forcibly contracting itſelf again, 
it draws along the whole body of the fd the ſame 
part, when it has moved the animal to a proper place, 
ſerves alſo to fix it there, being the organ by which it 
| ſpins the thread which we call its beard, by which it is 
held to a rock, or to any other muſcle. The motion of the 
muſcle by means of this part, is juſt the ſame with that 
of a man laid flat on his belly, who would draw himſelf 
along by laying hold of any thing with one hand, and 
then drawing himſelf to it. Mem. Acad. Par. 1701. 


Muſcles are well known to have a power of faſtening 


themſelves very firmly either to ſtones, or to one another's | 


ſhells, in a very ſtrong and firm manner; but the method 


of doing this was not well underſtood, till the obſerva- 


Lons of the accurate Mr. Reaumur explained it. 


Every one who opens and examines a common muſcle 


Will find, that in the middle of the fiſh there is placed a 
little blackiſh or browniſh body reſembling a tongue; 
this in large muſcles is near half an inch long, and a little 
more than a ſixth of an inch in breadth, and is narrower 
at the origin than at the extremity; from the root of this 
tongue, or that part of it which is faſtened to the body 
of the fiſh, there are produced a great number of threads, 
which when fixed to any ſolid ſubſtance hold the muſcle 
firmly in its place: theſe threadſ are uſually from an inch 
to two inches in length, and in thickneſs from that of a 
hair to that of a hog's brifile. They iſſue out of the ſhell 
in that part where it naturally opens, and fix themſelves 


to any thing chat lies in their way, to ſtones, to frag- 


—_ of ſhells, or, which is the moſt common caſe, to 
the ſhells of other muſcles ; whence it happens, that there 
we uſually ſuch large parcels of muſcles found together. 
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| Theſe threads are expanded on every fide, and are uſually 


very numerous, ſo that a hundred and fifty have been found 
iffuing from one ſhell ; they ſerve: the office of ſo many 


cables, and each pulling, in its proper diredtion, they 


keep the muſeles fixed againſt any force that can be offered, 


from whatever part it come. The filaments are well 


known to all who eat muſcles, who ever carefully ſeparate 
them under the name of the beard; and Mr. Reaumur 
has found, that while the animal is living in the ſea, 
if they are all torn, away by any accident, the creature 
has a, power of ſubſtituting others in their room; he 
found that if a quantity of muſcles were detached from 
one another, and put into a veſſel of any kind, and in 
that plunged into the ſea, they in a little time there faſ- 
tened themſelves both to the ſides of the veſſel and to 
one another's ſhells; the extremity of each thread ſeemed 
in. this caſe to ſerve in the, manner of a hand to ſeize 
upon any thing that it would fix to, and the other part, 
which was flenderer and ſmaller, to do the office of an 
arm in conducting it. | | | 
To know the manner of the muſclꝰs performing this oper- 
ation, this diligent obſerver put ſome muſcles into a veſ- 
ſel in his chamber, and covered them with ſea-water; 
he there ſaw that they ſoon began to open their ſhells, 
and each put forth that little body. before deſcribed by its 
reſemblance to a tongue, and at the root of which theſe - 
threads grow; they extended and ſhortened this part 
ſeveral times, and thruſt it out every way, often giving 
it not leſs than two inches in length, and trying before, 
behind, and on every ſide with it, what were the proper 
places to. fix their threads at: at the end of theſe trials 
they let it remain fixed ſor ſome time on the ſpot which 
they choſe for that purpoſe, and then drawing it back into 
the ſheli with great quickneſs, it was eaſy to ſee that 
they were then faſtened by one of theſe threads to the 
ſpot where it had before touched and remained fixed for 
a few minutes; and in repeating this workmanſhip the 
threads are increaſed in number one at every time, and 
being fixed in different places, they ſuſtain the fiſh at reſt 
againſt any common force. ENG Ob 
The ſeveral threads were found to be very different from 
one another ; the new-formed ones being ever whiter, 
more gloſſy, and more tranſparent than the others; and 
it appeared on a cloſe examination, that it was not, as 
might have been moſt naturally ſuppoſed, the office of 


the tongue to convey the old threads one by one to the 


new places where they were now to be fixed, but that 
theſe in reality were now become uſeleſs ; and that every 
thread we fee now formed is a new one made at this 
time; and, in fine, that nature has given to ſome ſea- 


fiſhes, as well as to many land inſects, a power of ſpinning 


theſe threads for their neceſſary uſes: and that muſcles 


and the like fiſh are under water, what caterpillars and 


ſpiders are at land. To be well aſſured of this, how- 
ever, Mr. Reaumur cut off all the beard or old threads 
of a muſcle as cloſe as he could, without injuring the 


part, and a proof of the opinion of their ſpinning new | 23 


ones at pleaſure was now brought to this eaſy trial, whe- 
ther theſe muſcles, ſo deprived of their old ones, could fix 


| themſelves as ſoon as others which were poſſeſſed of 
their's, and could throw out their threads to as conſidet- 


able diſtances. The experiment proved the truth of the 
conjecture, for thoſe whoſe beards or old threads were 
cut off, fixed themſelves as ſoon as thoſe in which they 
were leſt, and ſpread their threads to as great a diſtance 


- every way. - 
When the mechaniſm of this manuſacture was thus far 


underſtood, it became a natural defire to enquire into the 
nature of the part by which it was performed: this has 
hitherto been mentioned under the name of the tongue, 
from its ſhape ; but it is truly the arm of the fiſh, and 
whenever it happens to be looſened from its company, 
or fixed in a wrong place, it ſerves the animal to drag its 
whole body ſhell and all along, and to perform its ſeveral 
motions. It fixes itſelr to ſome ſolid body, and then 
ſtrongly contracting its length, the whole fiſh muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow it, and be pulled towards the place where 
it is fixed, This is an uſe, bowever, that this part is ſo 
rarely put to, that it is not properly to be eſteemed a leg 
or an arm, for this, according to its more frequent em- 
loyment, may much better be denominated the organ 
b which the threads are ſpun. | 1 7 
hough this body is flat in the manner of a tongue ſor 
the greater part of its length. it is, however, rounded or 
cylindric about the baſe of the inſertion, and it is much 
ſmaller there than in any other part; there are ſeveral 
muſcular ligaments faſtened to it about the root or baſe, 


which hold it-firmly againſt the middle of rhe back of 


the ſhell ; of theſe ligaments there are four, which are 
particularly obſervable, and which ſerve to move the body 


in any direction. There runs all along this body a ſlit 
or crack, which picrces very deeply into ita ſubſtance, 


and 
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the muſcle within; for theſe fiſh uſually lying in great 
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end divides it as it were into two longitudinal ſections: 
this is properly a canal, and along this is thrown the 
liquor which ſerves to form the threads and it is in this 
canal or flit that theſe threads are moulded into their 
form. Externally, this appears only a ſmall crack or ſlit, 
becauſe the two fleſhy ſections of the parts almoſt meet 
and cover it, but it is rounded and deep within, and is 
ſurrounded with circular fibres. This canal is carried 
regularly on from the tip of the tongue, as it is called, 
to its baſe, where it becomes cylindric; the cylinder in 
this part being no other than a cloſe tube or pipe, in 
which this open canal terminates. The cylindiic tube 
contains a round oblong body, of the nature of the 
threads, except that it is much larger; and from the ex- 
tremity of this all the threads are produced, this U 
as a great cable to which all the other little cordages diſ- 
perſed towards different parts are fixed. The tube or 
pipe in which this large thread is lodged, ſeems the re- 
ſetvoir of the liquor of which the other threads are form- 
ed; all its internal ſurface being furniſhed with glands 
for its ſecretion. Mem, Acad. Par. Hy 
The muſcle, like many other ſea-fiſhes, abounds in this 
liquor; and if at any time a finger touches the baſe of 
this ſpinning organ, it draws away with it a viſcous liquor 
in form of ſeveral threads, like thoſe of the caterpillar, 
ſpider, and other ſpinning land-animals. The threads fix 
themſelves with equal eaſe to the moſt ſmooth and gloſſy, 
as to rougher bodies; if the muſcles are kept in glaſs jars 
of ſea-water, they as firmly faſten themſelves to the glaſs 
as to any other body, | | 
Muſcles, be they ever ſo young, have this property of 
ſpinning ; and by this means they faſten themſelves in 
vaſt numbers to any thing which they find in the ſea. 
Mr. Reaumur has feen them when as ſmall as millet- 
ſeeds, ſpin plentifully, though their threads, proportioned 
to their own weight, are much finer and ſmaller than 
thoſe of larger muſcles. 5 


It is a queſtion yet undetermined whether the ml has 


a power of breaking, or otherwiſe getting rid of its | 


threads, in order to its removing from the place where 
it is once fixed; but it appears probable that they have 
not, and that they muſt remain where they have once 
faſtened themſelves, though their deſtruCtion be the con- 


| ſequence of it. Mr. Reamur tried this experiment in | 


| his jarsz when they had well fixed themſelves to the 
ſides of them, he poured off part of the ſalt water, ſo that 
- It became the intereſt of the fiſh to leave their hold and 


go lower down, but they ſeemed to have no power to 
effect this. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 


The common muſcle affords the curious obſerver a very | 


pleaſing object of examination by the microſcope. The 
_ tranſparent membrane, which immediately appears on 
opening the ſhell, ſhews the circulation of the blood for 
a long time together through an amazing number of 
veſſels, and Mr. Leewenhoeck, in ſeveral which he diſ- 


ſccted, diſcovered numbers of eggs and embryo muſcles in | 


the ovarium, appearing as plainly as if he had feen them 


by the naked eye, and all lying with their ſharp ends | 


| taitened to the ſtring of veſſels by which they received 
nouriſhment. The minute eggs, or embryos, are by the 
parent placed in due order, and in a very cloſe arrange- 
ment on the outſide of the ſhell, where by means of 


creaſe in ſize and ſtrength, till becoming perfect muſcles 
they fall off and ſhift for themſelves, leaving the holes 


chere they were placed behind them. Baker's Micro- 


ſcope, p. 242. 


This abundance of muſcle ſhells very plainly ſhew, when | 
examined by the microſcope, and ſometimes they 1 | 


to the number of two or three thouſand on one ſhell; hits 


it is not certain that theſe have been all fixed there y 


numbers near one another, the embryos of one are of- 


ten afhxed to the ſhell of another, The fringed edge of 


he muſcle, which Mr. Leewenhoeck calls the beard, has 
in every the minuteſt part of it ſuch variety of motions 
as is inconceivable ; for being compoſed of longith fibres, 


each fibre has on both ſides a vaſt many moving par- 


ticles. 5 85 


Muscl E, horſe, a common Engliſh name for the freſh-water | 


muſcle, à large ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, very common in our 


fiſh-ponds. Mr. Mery, of the Paris Academy, has been 


at the pains of making a number of curious obſervations 
on this animal. He obſerves that they are all herma- 
phrodites, and that, by a ſtrange and before unheard-of 


method of generation, each individual is of itſelf capable 


of propagating its ſpecies, and annually does it without 
the intercourle of any other. This is extremely ſingular, 


. becauſe though we know many animals which are herma- 


phrodices, or in which each individual contains the parts 


of both ſexes, yet in ſnails, earth-worms, and all the 
reſt of theſe kinds, there is always a congreſs of two ani- | 


mals ſor the propagat:on of the ſpecies. 


1 
gluey matter, they adhere very faſt, and continually in- 
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The ſhell of the freſh water muſcle is compoſed of ſeveral 

laminæ or beds of matter, in the maaner of many of th 
ſea-ſhells, and it is lined within wich an extremely delicate 
and thin membrane, which is not eaſily diſtipgoiſhed 

while the ſhell is recent, but when it becomes d. it 
uſually ſeparates from it, and peels wholly off. This 6 
opens and ſhuts its ſhell by a very ſtrong hinge, aſſiſted 
by two ſtrong muſeles; the contraction of theſe ſhuts the 
ſhells firmly together, and a powerful ſpring or force in 
the animal opens them at pleaſure. The part which 
performs this oflice is diſtinCtly ſeen on the back of the 
fiſh, and is an inch and half long, and about a fixth of 
an inch broad. Mem. Acad. Par. 1720. 

MUSCOVITE Bible, See BIBLE. 

MoscovirE coinage. See COInAaGE, 

MoscovirE coins, See Coins, 

MuscovirTeE gli. See Mica. | 

MuscovirE meaſures, See MEASURE. 

MUSCULAR, or Muscurous, ſomething that relates to 
the muſcles, or that partakes of the nature thereof. See 
wat: are . | N F | | 0 
In which ſenſe we ſay, muſcular fibre, muſcular coat. mf. 
cular fliſh, muſcular veins, air 8 1 

MUSCULAR artexies, two arteries proceeding from the ſub- 
clavian, and diſtributed among the hind-muſcles of the 
neck, The ſome denomination is alſo given by ſome to 
ceitain arteries of the loins: theſe are divided into upper 
and under. Muſculares ſuperiores, the upper muſeulars, 
PR from the large artery, and loſe themſelves in the 

eſn. 15 
The under muſculars, muſculares inferiores, are branches of 
the inner iliac arteries. 5 


Muscul AR, muſcularis, is alſo a name given to two arte- 


ries of the thigh, the one called the internal muſcular, as 
being diſtributed among the inner muſcles of the thigh ; 


the other the external mrſcular, becauſc it proceeds io the 
outer part. | A tp = | 
MuscoLAR fibres are the fine threads, or fibres, whereof 
the body of muſcles is compoſed. See FI BREs. 
MusCULaR fleſh. See Muſcular Fl. Es h. | | 
MusCULAR membrane, membran« MUSCOLOSA, is a MEM- 
BRANE, by ſome ſuppoled to inveſt the whole body,im- 
mediately under the adipoſe membrane; called alſo P AN- 
NICULUS carnoſus, and membrana muſculorum communis. 
MuscuLAR motion, is uſed for voluntary or ſpontaneous 
motion; thus called, becauſe effected by means of the 
contraQtion and dilatation of the muſcle. ; 
The mechaniſm of a muſcle we bave delivered at large; 
but how this mechaniſm is employed to produce motion 
in animals, is matter of endleſs doubt. The generality 
of writers ſuppoſe the belly of the meſcle to be ſwelled, 
and thus its extremes brought nearer ; and conſcquently 
the part it is fixed to, moved. | 
The ſtructure of a muſcle we have ſhewn to be ſuch as 
renders it capable of beiug ſwelled and contracted, and 
by that means of having its extremities brought nearer 
each other, which is its proper action; but how the con- 
traction is effected is the point in diſpute. | 
The generality account for it from the influx of ſome 
fluid into the mw/cuiur fibres. Others ſolve it from the 
natural elaſticity of thoſe fibres. And the retainers to a 
fluid are ſubdivided as to the particular fluid employed 
for this purpoſe, | 
From the ſtructure and phenomena of the muſcles above 
laid down, we may gather the property of the bidden 
cauſe that moves the muſcles, viz. 1ſt. that it may either 
be preſent or abſent in a muſcle ; and therefore, 2dly, 
may enter into it, aud go out again: i. e. 3dly, it is de- 
rived to it from ſome other place, and paſſes from it elſe- 
where: and, 4thly, all this, by an inſtantaneous di- 
rection of the will: 5thly, and in the fame moment of 
time, wherein the muſcle is contracted, it mult paſs from 
within outwards to every point of the-ſurface of the 
muſcle ; that is, Gthly, it muſt be at once equally diſtri- 
buied throughout the whole belly of the muſcle; and 
therefore, 7thly, it muſt fill and dilate the membranes 
of the fibres, change them from an oblong into à more 
ſpherical figure, lengthen their leſs diameter, and di- 
miniſh their longer, and ſo draw the tendons nearer to 
each other: laſtly, that it muſt have its riſe from the 
cerebrum and cerebellum, the origin of the nerves, and 
be powerful enough to overcome thoſe obſtacles which 
here ſtrongly reſiſt it. On the whole, then, it muſt be 
a moſt fluid, ſubtle, active body and muſt be applied 
ys Tag energy within the muſcle. Now all the fluids 
in the body that have any pretenſions to theſe proper” 
ties, that are any way qualified to produce the pheno- 
mena above, or that LE been alledged as the cauſe o 
mu ſcular mation, are the animal ſpirits (or, as our later 
writers call it, the nervous juice, and the. blood : but as 
each of theſe Gngly ſcarce appears adequate to the effect, 
our authors have ſuppoſed them to mix in the muſcles, 


and each to coutribute to the action of the other. = 
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the animal ſpirits ſeem to have the greateſt number of 
advocates, though their exiſtence was never yet iully 


-oved z\ beſides that the manner of their action as |. 
aſſigned by authors, ſeems to be arbitrary and precarious. 


Some, with the learned Dr. Willis, make the tendons a 
receptacle for the ſpirits, which are raiſed at the inſti- 
gation of the will, and ſent thence into the belly of the 
"mujcle ; where meeting with the active particles of the 
blood, they ferment, and cauſe an intumeſcence, and ſo 
contract the muſcle. | ; | 

Others, among whom are Des Cartes and his followers, 
allow no receptacle for them but the brain, and ſend 
them thence through the nerves like lightning at every 
ſummons of the will; becauſe they cannot allow the 
tendons to be a proper lodgment, on account of the cloſe- 
neſs of their contexture; nor can believe that the animal 
ſpirits ſhould remain there inactive. Others, among 
whom is M. du Verney, imagine this intumeſcence may 
be without fermentation, by the animal ſpirits, and a 
juice from the arteries running into the tendons and fleſhy 


fibres, and extending them; as ropes, &. ſwell in moiſt | 


weather. Dr. Chirac, and others, maintain, that every 
muſcular fibre, beſides its vein, artery, and nerve, has 
alſo, from ſpace to ipace, ſeveral little cavities, or pores 
of an oblong figure, when the muſcle is ſlack or flaccid ; 
and that the blood, circulating through the muſcle, 1s 
continually depoſiting into thoſe pores a ſuiphureous re- 
crement abounding with alkaline ſalts; which meeting 
with the ſpirits that flow by the nerves into thoſe ſame 
oval pores, their nitro-aerial particles ferment with the 
\ ſaline ones of the ſuphureous recrement, and, by a 
kind of exploſion, ſo diſtend the pores, as to change the 
long oval gure into a round one: and thus the muſcle is 
contracted. N | 

Borelli takes the fibres of a muſcle to conſiſt of a chain 
of rhombuſes or lozenges, whoſe areas are inlarged or 


contracted as the nervous juice, with the lympha and 


blood, is let into, or forced out of them, at the inſtance 
of the ſoul. 8 | ES 

Dr. Croon ſuppoſes every fleſhy fibre to confiſt of a chain 
of little bladders, or globules, communicating with each 
other; into which the nutritious juice, and one or two 
more liquors entering, do. by means of the natural 


beat, make an efferveſcence; by which the body of the 


muſcle is extended, &c. 


Dr. Cheyne takes the ſmall fibrillæ of the muſcles to be ſo 


many flender elaſtic canals, bound about by ſmall 
trantverſe parallel threads, which divide the hollow 
ſibrillæ into fo many elaſtic cyſtes or veſiculæ, which are 
orbicular, being formed of two concave ſegments of a 
ſphere ; into every one ot which veſiculæ, an artery, vein, 
and nerve enter; the two firſt to carry and bring back the 
blood, the laſt to carry thither the liquidum nervoſum, 
or. nervous juice, which, mingling in the veſiculæ with 
the blood, does, by its acid pointed particles, prick and 
break the globules of the blood, fo as to let out the im- 
priſoned elaſtic air (contained in the globule:) in thoſe 


little veſiculz ; whereby the elaſtic cells ot the fibres 


will be blown up, and thereby their longitudinal diame- 
ters from cell to cell ſtraitened: and this muſt contract 
the length of the whole fibres, and ſo move that organ 
to which one of the tendons is fixed. | 


Dr. Keil, not contented with this theory, ſets up an- 


other, wherein the iame ſtructure of the mujcle is ſup- 
poſed; and the {ame fluids, viz. the blood and nervous 
juice, are allowed the agents or inſtruments of contrac- 


tion : but inſtead of the pungent particles of the nervous 


Juice piercing the globules of blood, and ſetting at liberty 


the impriſoned elaſtic aura, he reſolves the whole into 
the power of attraction. | | 


According to this author, the diſtenſion of the veſicles of | 


the fibres is not owing to their being filled with a greater 


quantity of blood and animal ſpirits than before their con- 


traction; but to a rareſaction ariſing from the mixture of 


thoſe two fluids, by means whereot they come to poſleſs 
a greater ſpace, 


o account for this rarefaction of the blood and ſpirits 


in the veſicles of the muſcular fibres, he ſuppoſes a ſmall | 


globule of air between the particles of a fluid, which par- 
ticles have a {t:ong attractive force, whereby they endea- 
our to come together: by preſſing every way equally on 
the globule of air, they will hinder its eſcape from be- 
tween them. But the force whereby they endeavour to 
—— together, being vaſtly greater than that of gravity, 
the force of elaſticity being proportional to that. of its 
condenſation, the force wherewith the airy globule en- 


deavours to expand itſelf, will likewiſe be vaſtly great : | 
ſo that if the niſus of the particles of the fluid to come 


together ſhould be taken off, the air between them would 
expand itſelf with a conſiderable force Now, if, upon 


the mixing of anoth | . ir(t 
Wo. if = — er fluid, the particles of the hr 


— — 


— 


0 globule of air muſt be conſiderably condenſed; but | 


able to the length of its fibres. 
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fluid be more ſtrongly attracted to the particles of this 
other fluid than they were before to one another, their 
niſus to one another will then ceaſe, and pive the in- 
cloſed giobule of air liberty to expand itſelf; ſo that the 
whole fluid will take up a.greater ſpace that it did be- 
fore; but when the particles of the globules come to be 


united together, they will again incloſe the globule of 


air that lies between them; and by their mutual at- 
traction, ſoon bring it to its former ſtate of condenſation. 
Now, that the blood contains a great number of globules 
of air, is evident from the great quantity that it yields in 
the air-pump ; and that the particles of the blood have a 
ſtrong attractive force, cannot well be denied. Upon the 

meeting then, of theſe two fluids in the veſicles of the 
fibres, the nervous juice, conßſting of ſmaller particles 
than the blood, muſt, from what fir Iſaac Newton has 
proved of the rays of light, attract the particles whereof 
they are compoſed more © ſtrongly than thoſe do each 
other; and, conſequently, the n:ſus of thoſe particles to 
each other ceaſing, the condenſed globule of air will 
expand itſelf with a conſiderable force; whereby each 
veſſel of the fibre will be diſtended, and conſequ-ntly 
ſhortened ; i. e. the whole muſcle will be contracted: 


but when the particles of the blood are well mixed with 


a nervous fluid, they will both together incloſe the glo- 
bule of air again, and compreſs it into as ſmall a ſpace as 


it was before: and the contraction of the muſcle muſt im- 


mediately ceaſe, till freſh blood and ſpirits, {till tucceed= 


ing each other, continue the inflation of the veſicles. 


But, when a nue has been ſtrongly attracted for ſome _ 
time, the quantity of ſpirits ſpent being more than can 
be prepared in the ſpace of time by the glands which 


ſupply its nerves, the inflation of the veſicles muſt fall, 


and the muſcle grow feeble and weak, And thus that 
ingenions author conceives the veſicles to be diſtended, 
without any ebullition or efferveſcene ; and their diſ- 


tenſion to ceaſe, without any precipitation or flying off 
of the aerial globules through the pores of the muſcles. 


He proceeds to ſhew how artfully the mechaniſm of the 
fibres is contrived for the neceſſary contraction. It is a 
known experiment, that a bladder blown up, and diſtend- 
ed as to its capacity, but contracted as to length, will 
raiſe a weight to fome determined height: two bladders, 
therefore, thus blown up, and communicating with each 
other, he argues, will raiſe the weight double the height, 
and three bladders thrice the height, &c. fo that, if there 
were a ftring of bladders joined together, of equal bulk, 
and like figures, the ſpace through which the weight 
would riſe, would be proportionable to the number of 
bladders, i. e. to the length of the ſtring. Now, each 
fibre of a muſcle, conſiſting of an infinite number of 
ſmall veſicles, reſembles a chain or {ſtring of biadders ; 
ſo that the contraction of the muſcle is always proportion- 
Farther, the veſicles, 
whereof the fibres conſiſt, being very ſmall, though one 
large bladder might raiſe a weight as high as ſeveral ſmall 


_ ones, yet the quantity of elaſtic fluid uſed in the infla- 


tion, would, in that caſe, be much greater than where 
the weight is raiſed by a ſtring of ſmall ones. 

For, ſuppoling two bladders of ſimilar figures, but the 
diameter of the one to be triple that of the other; then 
will the one require twenty-ſeven times the quantity of 


elaſtic fluid to expand it that the other does, and will 


alſo expand to twenty-ſeven times the ſpace; and yet 


three of the leſs bladders joined together (he goes on) will 


raiſe the weight to the ſame height that the bigger one 
does ;. but with nine times leſs expence of elaitic fluid, 
and take up but a ninth part of the ſpace, By diminiſh- 
ing, therefore, the bigneſs of the veſicles, and increaſing 
their number, the force required to diſtend them, and 
the diſtention itſelf, may be diminiſhed in any given 
proportion, and may come at laſt to be inſenſible. Sup- 
poſe a bladder, e. gr. of a determinate bigneſs, can raiſe 
a weight a foot; a hundred bladders, whole diameters 
are each a hundred part of the former, being blown up, 


will raiſe the weight to the fame height; but the force 


required to inflate them, and the ſwelling of all pu: to- 


| gether, will be ten thouſand times leſs than that of the 


large one. 

Again, if a weight, of a determined bigneſs, can be 
raiſed to a certain height by a bladder, or one ſtring of 
bladders, to which the weight is tied ; twice that weight 
may be raiſed by two ſuch bladders, or ſtrings ; thrice by 
three, &c. and conſequently, the weight a muſcle can 
raiſe will be always as the number of its fibres, i. c. as 
its thickneſs, ſuppoſing the diſtenſion of the velicles equal, 
and the abſolute ſtrength of one muſcie to that of another, 
as their bulks, 'Thus much for the once flouriſhing 
ſyſtem of the chain of bladders 3 which being liable to 
very great difficulties as to the geometricity of it, has of 


late given way to others. | | | 
Dr. Boerhaave, finding all No requilites before laid down 
| | for 
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For the action of the muſcles in the nervous juice, or ani- 


mal ſpirits, and in no other fluid in the body, thinks it 
needleſs to have recourſe to a mixture of ſeveral liquors 
where one will do; and therefore makes no ſcruple to 
attribute the whole buſineſs to it alone. The manner of 
action he conceives thus : 

Suppoſe the ſpirit, from any cauſe, to be moved more 


\ ſwiftly from the origin of ſome one nerve than through 


the reſt ; the influx will here be greater into the muſcular 
fibre open to this nerve than into another : this will 
therefore be more dilated, and the other phenomena, 


mentioned above, will ſucceed : the fame cauſe conti- 


nuing, the effect will be increaſed : ſo that in a moment 
of time, the whole will be ſwelled up, and while the 
ſame determination laſts, will remain contracted : and 
this obtaining in an infinite number of fibrillz at once, 


the whole muſcle will be inflated. 


Hence it neceſſarily follows, that as the celerity 1s in- 
creaſed in one nerve, the motion will be leſs in another; 


this, therefore, being relaxed, the effort in contraction 


will be the ſtronger : for this reaſon all the turgid fibres 
of a muſcle will compreſs the intermediate ſpaces and 
blood with a great force; whence the veins will be emp- 
tied, and the arteries, being compreſſed, will repel the 
groſſer, that is, the red parts of the blood, but will drive 
the more ſubtile parts, by the force of the heart, and 
their own, into the moſt mitute canals; and thus the 


cruor being expelled, the whole body of the muſcle will | 


be found to act by a ſubtile humour concurring from the 


nerves and arteries. | 
Thus are all the phenomena accounted for, without any 


other aſſumption than an accelerating force in the origin 


of the nerves; which is common to all hypotheſes, and 


which cannot be traced any farther. 
All other ſyſtems, therefore, Boerhaave abſolutely rejects; 


nor makes the leaſt account of Galen's incorporeal power | 
inflating the muſcles; the nitrous ſpirit of the nerves 
mixing with the oil of the blood, and fo rarefying it; 


the acid parts of the nervous juice mixing with the alka- 
lious ones of the blood, the ebullition of the air, and 
the arterious juice; and the increaſe or diminution of 
attractive force of the minute corpuſcles of the humours 
as repugnant to ſenſe, experience, the laws of matter, 
and of mixture, and to the phenomena of the muſcles. 
Dr. Aſtruc has gone a good way towards proving the 
nervous juice alone concerned in muſcular motion; and 
that the blood has no ſhare at all in it; by the following 
experiment, which he tried ſeveral t:mes with the ſame 
ſucceſs. | | 

Cutting open the abdomen of a live dog, and removing 


where it divaricates into the iliac arteries, with a thread, 


ſo as to conſtiinge each iliac and the hypogaſtric artery 
very cloſely ; then, ſewing up the epigaſtric muſcles, he | 


found the ſenſation and motion ſtill as briſk and vivid in 


the dog's poſteriors, as before: ſo that, when once ſet 


at liberty, he ſtood on all four, and walked with his uſual 
eaſe and firmneſs ; though, it is certain, there could not 
be one drop of blood conveyed to thoſe hind parts. 


Aſtruc, however, differs from Boerhaave in the manner | 
wherein this nervous juice acts: nor will he allow that 


celerity, wherewith the muſcles act at the command of 


the will, to be owing to the velocity of the juice ſent | 


through the nerve; but to an impreſſion given to one 


_ extremity of the thread, and communicated through all 


the intermediate parts to the other extremity; ſuppoling 
the nerves, in their natural ſtate, to be turgid, and full 


of ſpirits : ſo that, if the extremity in the ſenſory be | 
ever ſo little preſſed by the acceſhon of any new ſpirit, 
as much will be inſtantly expelled at the other extreme; 


and vice verſa, a ſmall impreſſion given to the outer ex- 
tremity of the nerve, will immediately move the other 
extreme open to the ſenſory; ſo that part of it will drop 


out: which accounts for ſenſation, as well as muſcular | 


motion. Sce SENSATION. 
Laſtly, Dr. Lower, and Mr. Cowper, and after them 
Dr. Morgan, and others of the lateſt writers on that ſub- 


ject, ſetting aſide all adventitious fluids, account for 
muſcular mation from the intrinſic elaſticity of the ner- | 
vous fibrillz contracting and reſtoring themſelves, againſt. 


the ſtretching force of the circulating blood, 


This ſyſtem Morgan endeavours to evince from the fol- 


lowing conſiderations : 1. All the veſſels in an animal, 
conſiſting of flexible, diſtractile fibres, are in a ſtate of 
tenſion, i. e. are both ſtretched tranſverſely and longitu- 
dinally by their contained fluids : thus, e. gr. let a vein 
or artery be cut, and the oppoſite ſides of the veſſel will 
contract, and come nearly to a contact about the axis; 
while the two ends, receding both ways, leave a chaſm : 
which ſhews, that the veſſel, while in its natural ſtate, 
was diſtended both ways ; and, conſequently, that con- 


traction, in all their dimenſions, is the natural intrinſic | 


action of the veſſels or fibres, 
[ : 1 


the inteſtines out of the way, he bound up the aorta, 


| 


And the ſame might be deduced, a priori, f 
growth of animals ; for, by the a ae quantity of 4 
TINS blood, the veſſels muſt neceſſari s 
arged every way. Now, againſt this diſtended 

the fluids, the ſolid muſcular fibrillze will continually 


exert a contraCtive or reſtitutive force, by which they are 
kept in their proper ſtate of tenſion. 


ly be en- 


2. That this contractive power of the muſcular fibres ig 


a natural intrinſic property of the fibres themſelves, and 
does not depend on any mixture, or mutual action of 
fluids, is evident from hence, that theſe fibres retain the 


ſame property, after they are taken out of the body, and 


dried, as we ſee in thongs, cat-gut, and other ſuch like 
cords or ſtrings cut out of the muſcular coats and king 
of animals, which may be ſtretched out to a conſider. 
able length beyond their natural ſtate; and when the 


ſtretching force or weight is taken off, they will imme. 


diately contract again by their native ſpring. | 
3+ When a muſcle contracts, the blood is ſqueezed out; 
and, during its ſtate of eontraction, it is more hard and 


ſolid than before; that is, it contains leſs blood when 


contracted than when ſtretched ; which ſhews, that the 
contraction cannot be by the addition of another fluid 


from the nerves, mixing with the blood in the muſcles, 
4. No ſuch fluid in the nerves could ever be found, as, 


being mixed with the blood, would occaſion ſuch fer. 


mentation or expanſion : but, ſuppoſing the muſeular cells 


thus inflated, no ſuch effect could follow, as ſhortening 
the muſcle in length, and ſwelling it in thickneſs ; but 


the conſquence muſt be, that the muſcle would be 


lengthened, as well as thickened; that is, it muſt in- 
creaſe its dimenſions proprortionably every way ; which 
is the proper action of fluids on the ſolids. 

If, then, it be ſaid, that theſe bladders, when the muſcle 
is ſtretched, are drawn into oblong ſpheroids ; and when 
inflated by the mixture of, the nervous fluid, reduced to 


a ſpherical figure, by which means their axes are ſhorten- 


ed, and their conjugate diameters enlarged; it is an- 
ſwered, that thoſe ſmall veſicles are ſoft, flexible, diſ- 
tractile, and equally yielding every way: and, ſince an 


included expanſive fluid mult preſs its containing veſſels 


equally yielding every way, and equally expanſive, a veſ- 


_ ſel, notwithſtanding ſuch diſtenſion, muſt retain its natu- 


ral figure, and be equally ſtretched in all diceQions. 

Again, ſince the blood circulates freely through theſe 
muſcular cells, it is plain, that, as ſoon as they begin to 
inflate, it muſt be immediately puſhed forward with an 
increaſed velocity in the courſe of its circulation, which 
muſt prevent any ſuch inflation in the mn/cle, Before 
theſe veſicles, therefore, can be diſtended in the manner 
ſuppoſed, the exit of the fluid mult be hindered ; that is, 
the circulation muſt be ſtopped. If any one doubt of 
this, let him try whether he can blow up a bladder, or 
other veſſel, that is open at both ends, and where the 


_ expanſive fluid has as free an egreſs as ingrels. 


Thus much premiſed, the natural action of a muſe will 
be eaſily explained. From its ſtructure it follows, that, 
on the contraction of its tranſverſe and ſpiral fibres, which 
are the ramifications of the nerves, the longitudinal, red, 
and fleſhy fibres, or blood-veſſels, which conſtitute the 


body of the muſcle, muſt neceſſarily be ſqueezed and 


drawn together, as being compelled to follow the motton 
of theſe elaſtic cords; by which means the blood, being 
compreſſed, mult be forced, with ſome impetuoubty, 


through the muſcle, and propelled forward in the courle 


of its circulation, 5 

Now, if the blood ſhould hereupon ſtop, and return no 
more to the mu/cle, it is plain, the muſcle mult for ever, 
remain in this contracted ſtate, as its proper and natural 
ſtate of quieſcence, to which it tends, and where it 
would reſt: ut the blood, having received a freſh im- 
petus by the ccntraction, and returning upon the muſcle, 
in the courſe of its circulation, again ruſhes into the 
blood-veſſels; which being inlarged in all their dimen- 


ſions by the force of the returning blood, the tranſverſe 

and ſpiral nervous fibres muſt be hereby {tretched, and 
the muſcle extended, till by this means, the blood-veſſels 
being brought to their natural extent, and conſequently | 
the diſtending force of the blood ceaſing, the contracting 


power of the nerves begins to act again, and reſtore 
them, with the ſame force by which they were extended, 
till the returning blood re-enters the muſcle, and ſtretches 


it again. 


Dr. Morton, in an inquiry into the cauſe of muſcular mo- 


tion, obſerves, that in every muſcle there are numerous 


arteries, veins, and netves; which are generally diſtri- 
buted together, or in the ſame courſe, by means of the 
connecting cellular ſubſtance, into every point of the 
fleſhy fibres z that there is a circulation of blood, through 
the whole fleſhy ſubſtance, of a muſcle and that the 
muſcle feels in every part. In order, therefore, to the 
performance of voluntary muſcular motion, beſides the 
particular ſtructure, there is required an abſolute ſrerdovr 


— 
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of the blood-veſſels and nerves. He farther obſerves, 
that muſcular motion is voluntary and involuntary : to the 
former ſubſerve almoſt all the muſcles of an animal body; 
the only complete inſtance of the latter is afforded by the 
heart. The contraction of the heart, he ſays, in its na- 
tural ſtate, in a living animal body, proceeds ſolely from, 
or is mechanically cauſed by, the warm blood, flowing 
into, and filling its fleſhy ſubſtance in every part: and its 
ſubſequent relaxation is occaſioned by the remoyal of the 
blood. He farther ſhews, that a muſcle of voluntary mo- 
tion, in its natural ſtate, in a living animal body, is con- 
tracted by the introduction of a warm mild fluid into its 
fleſhy ſubſtance in every part. He adds, that the nerves 
are the immediate inſtruments of ſenſation and that the 
will hath a dire& power of rendering more acute the 
ſenſations of the nerves univerſally : whence he infers, 
| that the blood, which is preſent iu every part of the con- 
tracting ſubſtance of a muſcle, and which aſſumes an in- 
creaſed heat, and again parts with it at the command of 
the will, is the immediate mechanical cauſe by which 
the muſcle does inſtantly contract, and is again relaxed, 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xIvii. art. 47. p. 305, &c. 


has no immediate effect in muſcular motion, by experi- 
ments of tying the crural and carotid arteries of dogs, 
who thereby did not loſe the action of any muſcles; He 
grants, however, that when all the blood is intercepted, 
muſcular motion ceaſes in a few minutes. The chief uſe 
of the blood towards muſcular motion, is to keep the fibres 


animal ſpirits into them, and by its motion to aſſiſt theirs. 
The muſcular fibres are little hollow cylinders, not di- 
vided into cells; the animal ſpirits are near a-kin, or ana- 
logous to ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 8&c. and therefore, when- 
ever they fly from the nerves into the muſculer fibres, they 
will increaſe the attractive quality of their component 
particles towards each other, ſo as to make them run 
nearer together, which will occaſion the coats of the 
fibres to be both thicker and ſhorter, and the muſcle will 
be contracted in all its dimenſions. The animal ſpirits 
are too ſubtile to be fixed, and therefore immediately 
make their eſcape through the fibres, and leave them in 
the ſame ſtate they found them in, as ſoon as the ſupply 
by the nerves is diſcontinued. There is a difference in 
the mechaniſm of the nerves ſent to the muſcles, which 
act by the influence of the mind, from thoſe of the 
muſcles, which are ſaid to perform involuntary motions ; 
the latter having no hindrance to the courſe of the ani- 
mal ſpirits, unleſs ſometimes the parts through which 
they paſs have influence on them; whereas the nerves, 
which ſerve the muſcles of voluntary motion, have ſome 
little conſtrictions at their extremities, or elſewhere, 
which hinder the courſe of their fluids, except when their 
reſiſtance is overcome by the momentum of the ſpirits 
being increafed by the will. The uſe of the ganglions is 
to prevent any communication of motion from one nerve 
to another, whereby in a ſtate of health, ſenſation 1s al- 
ways performed diſtinctly. Eſſ. on Muſc. Motion. 

Dr. Stuart having cut off the head of a frog, obſerved, 
that upon thruſting a probe into the medulla ſpinalis, the 


tractions, And that the ſame happened to the muſcles 
of the head when the probe was thruſt into, the brain. 
From which he concludcs, that the brain and nerves 
contribute to muſcular motion in a high degree. Next he 
laid bare the crural artery, vein, and nerve of a dog, and 
placing a thread parallel to them, made two ligatures on 
them, at four inches diſtance from each other; then cut- 
ting the veſſels through beyond the ligatures, he took 
them out, and obſerved that the nerve did not contract, 
though the blood-veſlels loſt three eighth parts of their 
length. From whence he infers, that what the nerves 
contribute in muſcular motion, cannot ariſe from, or be 
- Owing to elaſticity, but to the fluid they contain, which 
can be no other than a pute clementary water. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 424. ſect. 5. 

Dr. Prieſtley conjectures, that the ſource of muſcular 
motion is the electric matter, conſidered as a modification 
of PHLOG1ISTON:: in ſupport of which he alledges, that 
the electric matter directed through the body of any 
muſcle forces it to contract; that the proper nouriſhment 
of an animal body, from which the ſource and materials 
of all muſcular metion muſt be derived, is probably ſome 
modification of phlogiſton; that vinous and ſpirituous 
liquors, which conliſ very much of phlogiſton, inſtantly 
brace and ſtrengthen the whole nervous and muſcular 
ſyſtem, the phlogiſton in this caſe being, perhaps, more 
calily extricated, and by a leſs tedious animal proceſs 
than in the uſual method of extracting it from mild ali- 
ments; and that reſpiration and putrefaction affect com- 
mon air in the ſame manner, and juſt as all other proceſſes 


Dr. Brown Langriſh endeavours to prove that the blood | 


warm, ſupple, diſtended, and ready for the influx of 


muſcles of the body were brought into convulſive con- 


diminiſh air and make it noxious, and which agree in no- 


thing but the emiſſion of phlogiſton. Hence he infers, 
that animals have a power of converting phlogiſton, from 
the ſtate in which they receive it in their nutriment, into 
that ſtate in which it is called the electrical fluid; that 
the brain, beſides its other purpoſes, is the great labora- 
tory and repoſitory for this purpoſe; that by means of 
the nerves, this great principle, thus extracted, is directed 
into the muſcles, and forces them to act in the ſame 
manner as they are forced into action, when the electric 
fluid is thrown into them ab extra. As to the manner in 
which the electric matter makes a mufclz contract, he only 
imagines that whatever can make the muſcular fibres re- 
cede from one another farther than the parts of which 
they confiſt, muſt have this effect. Prieſtley on Air, 
vol. i. p. 176, &c. 1 
MuscuLaR conſumption. See CONSUMPTION, 
MuSCULAR is alſo an appellation given to ſeveral veins ; 
two whereof come from the ſkin and the hind-muſcles 
of the thigh, and terminate in the ſubclavians, 
There are three others in the loins alſo, called muſculares, 
and diſtinguiſhed into per, middle, and under: the firſt 
terminates in the trunk of the vena cava, and the two. 
others open into the external iliac vein. 
MuscuL1 aliformes. See ALIFORMES. 
MuscuL1 amatorii, See AMATORII. 
Muscu LI annuentess See ANNUENTES. N | 
Mvuscu1L 1 capitis acceſſorii. There is ſometimes found a 
ſmall muſcle fixed by one end to the extremity of the firſt 
tranſverſe apophyſis of the neck, near the inſertions of 
the two obliqui, from whence running up obliquely, it 
is again inſerted behind the maſtoide apophyſis. This 
muſcle is commonly thought to be a third ſmall tranſver- 
ſalis, on that ſide where it is found; but it ſeems rather 
to he an additional muſcle to the obliquus ſuperior. The 
recti, and other obliqui, are alſo found ſometimes double. 
Winſlow, | 
MuscuL1 vermifermes, Sc. See VERMIFORMES, &c. 
MUSCULOUS. See Muscur AR. | 
MUSCULUS aſciæ latæ. See MEmBRANosus and Fas- 
CIA lata. | ES 
Moscur us /atus. See LATUsS muſculus. 
MuscuLvs is alſo a name by which ſome call the c 
ſea MUSCLE, more properly called mytulus. | 
MuscuLus myſticatus, in lchthyology, a name given by 
Geſner, and ſome other writers, to the common whale, 
or halæna edentula of authors. This is diſtinguiſhed from 
all the other cetaceous fiſhes, by Artedi, by the name of 
the whale with the fiſtule in the middle of the head, and 
with the back ſharp toward the tail. See WHALE. 
MuscuLvs, among the Romans, a military machine, un- 
der cover of which the ſoldiers approached and under- 
mined the walls of places beſieged, or filled the ditches, 
MUSCUS, in Botany, See Moss. WE | 
Muscus arboreſcens marinus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
given by count Marſigli to a very elegant ſpecies of ma- 
rine ſubſtance, deſcribed by him as a ſea-plant. See 
CoRALLINE. SED | 
It grows to the rocks at conſiderable depths under water, 
and is uſually about three inches high; and is com- 
poſed of ſeveral thick branches, furniſhed toward the 
tops with tranſparent leaves; the ſtalks are hollow, and 
it is all ſoft while in the ſea, but grows ſomewhat rigid 
when dried. 9 „ 
When examined by the microſcope, its ſurface appears 
to be granulated or covered with a fort of ſmall glandules, 
which ſtand very near one another, and on cutting it 
tranſverſely the whole ſubſtance is ſeen to be hollow, 
and that general hollow to communicate with all theſe 
glandules, ſo that their office plainly is ſeverally to re- 
ceive the ſea-water, and convey it into this general 
cavity, where it is diſtributed throughout the whole plant 
for its nouriſhment and ſupport. The leaves of this 
plant being rubbed on blue paper, give it a yellowiſh-_ 
green colour. | | 
Count Marſigli has gone through the analyſis of this, 
and as by it we may be informed of the principles and pro- 
perties of many other ſea-plants of the fame genus, it may 
not be improper to give an abſtract of his obſervations. 
Four and twenty ounces of this plant being put into a 
retort there came over five ounces of phlegm of a ſweetiſh 
taſte, and of the colour of oil of almonds. Ihe ſpirit 
was of a dulky earth-colour, of a fixed nature, of an 
unctuous, yet ſomewhat acrid taſte, and leaving a bitter. 
neſs behind it; of this there were twelve ounces, and 
the remainder in the retort was fix ounces and three drams. 
So that the whole produce being twenty-three ounces and 
three drams, there were only five drams of the whole loſt 
in the operation. The water does not alter the colour of 


ommon 
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blue paper, on ſteeping in it; being mixed with the de- 
coction of mallow-flowers it turns it to an aſh-colour. 
The decoCtion of galls becomes of a bluiſh colour, and a 
ſolution of copperas of a greeniſh aſh-colour with uit: 
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the tinctare of turnſol becomes of a bluiſh colour tend- 


ing to white. Spirit of nitre being added to it, cauſes a 


Night fume, and, the decoction of mallow-flowers being 


after this added, a fine red colour is produced. Spirit 
of vinegar turns this green; and no change at all is pro- 
duced by any of the following liquors, ſpirit of ſalt, ſpirit 


ol fal ammoniac, lime-water, alum-water, oil of tartar : 


a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate collects a quantity of 


White and groſs particles, and precipitates them to the 


bottom. Marſigli, Hiſt. de la Mer, p. 73. 


The ſpirit being examined with blue paper, makes no 


change in its colour on being ſteeped in it; the decoction 
of mallow- flowers mixed with it becomes of a pale yel- 
lowiſh green; the decoction of galls changes with it to 
a duſky red; a ſolution of copperas becomes of a dirty 
yellow, and thick; the tincture of turnſol changes to an 


aſh- colour. Spirit of nitre being mixed with it, cauſes 


a moderate fume. without any ebullition, and the colour 


of the mixture is a reddiſh grey; on mixing the de- 


coction of mallow- flowers with this, it becomes of a 


yellowiſh red. Spirit of vinegar added renders it more 


fluid, and of a leſs duſky colour. Spirit of ſalt changes 


it to a reddiſh colour. Spirit of ſal ammoniac and oil of 


tartar make no change at all; but lime-water renders 
it more clear and fluid. Alum-water colleQts a quantity 


of white matter, and precipitates it; and a ſolution of 
corroſive ſublimate, in like manner turns it white, and 
precipitates the groſs parts. The caput mortuum yielded | 


one dram and ten grains of fixed lixivial ſalt; the taſte 
of this is but moderately acrid, and its colour a greyiſh 
white; being rubbed on blue paper it changes its colour 
to its own. The decoCtion of mallows on mixing this 
ſalt with it loſes its blue colour, and becomes grey; and 
on frequently ſhaking the veſſel, it finally becomes yellow. 
Spirit of nitre mixed with this ſalt does not ſo readily or 
violently efferveſce with it, as with moſt other lixivial 


ſalts; and if a little turnſol be added to this, it becomes 


of the colour of red wine. Spirit of vinegar diſſolves it 


very quickly, and becomes thick and turbid with it. | 
Fpitit of ſalt diſſolves it very readily, but makes no fume, | 
though a very conſiderable ebullition. Lime-water diſ- 

ſolves it ſlowly, and carries it to the ſurface ; and alum- 


water, in like manner, on diſſolving it, is covered with 


a thick ſcum at the top; corroſive ſublimate added to 
this, precipitates the ſalt again, without altering its co- 


lour. Spirit of ſal ammoniac, and oil of tartar, make no 
change upon it. It is remarkable that this plant contains 
no volatile ſalt. | | 

USCUS marinus latus, the broad and flat ſea-moſs, a ſea- 


plant deſcribed by count Marſigli. It is found in ſeveral 


places at different depths, growing to the rocks and 
ſtones. Its upper ſurface is compoſed of a ſeries of 
leaves of an auciculated figure, amaſſed together in an 


irregular manner; but its under-ſide is ſmooth and even, 


except that it is beſet with a number of ſoft points or 


emineaces, which are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the 


naked eye. Theſe, when a microſcope is uſed, are found 


to be ſo many little white tubes of a cylindric figure; 
theſe are evidently the apertures by which the plant re. 


ceives its nouriſhment; for in this, as in the other ſea- 
plants in general, when the root faſtens upon a rock or 
ſtone, it is not to extract nouriſhment from it, but only 
to fix itſelf firm in its place by it; for the whole ſurface 
of the plant takes in nouriſhment from the circumambi- 


ent water, and every part acts as a root receiving ſup- | 
..- plies for the whole. See Moss. WI 
MUSEAU, in Natural Hiftory, a term applied by Mr. de 


Reaumug to a ſort of bladder, which the inſects of the 
fly claſs are provided with, to make their way out of the 
ſhell, afcer their laſt transformation into the nymph 
ſtate. 


The word is French, and literally ſignifies a ſnout or 


Muzzle, | 


The flies to whom nature has given this inſtrument, have 
it only during that ſhort ſtage of their lives which is be- 
__ tween their being incloſed in the membrane which covers 


them in the nymph ſtate, and their firſt flying about at 


inflating aud 


means the cap of the caſe or ſhell is thrown off, and the 


end of it opened by the two longitudinal lines giving 


way. The creature, after this, as it has no uſe for this 
ſingular piece of mechaniſm, ſo it has no power to ex- 
ert it during the remainder of its life. Reaumur, Hitt. 
Inſ. vol. iv. p. 340. See "TRANSFORMATION. 


— 


the fiſh called by authors d:bula, a German filh, found 


| 


liberty. At this time, in order to their getting out of, 

their ſhell, nature gives them a power of | 
ſwelling out their head to a great ſize, and throwing out 
this ſort of bladder to its anterior part, by which 


MUSEBY TER, in Ichibyolagy, a name given by ſome to 


Fs MUS 


Nlruſes at ſeveral places of Greece, efpetially a... 
: | pecially amon 
Theſpians, where ſolemn games were cel the 
fifth year. flee ab e ee ehery 
The Macedonians had alſo a feſtival in hon 113 
3 the Kals was celebrated with fave as 
and games, and laſted 'nine days, accordi N 
ber of the Muſes. 758 e 0 


MUSEUM, Movcs:oy, was originally uſed to ſignify a place 


in the palace of Alexandria, which took u 
fourth part of the city; ſo called, as bes Velten 1 
ſet apart to the Muſes and the ſciences. © — 
Here were lodged and entetrtained à great number of 
learned men, who were divided into companies or c 1 
leges, according to the ſciences or ſects whereof "9p 
were profeſſors. And to each hovſe or college : 
allotted a handſome revenue. This eſtab 
attributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who here fixed his 
library. | | m 
MvusEvum has hence paſſed into a general denom 
and is now applied to any place ſet apart as a repoſitor 
for things that have ſome immediate relation to the at; 
or to the Muſes. See RErposITORY and CA BINE T. 
MvsEvm, Britiſh, the muſeum of the late fir Hans Sthane 
containing a great variety of the productions of nature 
and art, was purchaſed by the public at 20, coo /. for the 
national uſe, and depoſited in Montague-houſe ; where 


ollege was 


it may be rendered of no leſs general benefit to trage 


than to the advancement of natural knowledge and ex- 
perimental philoſophy. 1 55 5 

For the purchaſe of this muſeum, as well as the Haz. 
LEIAN collection of manuſcripts, and the Cor rovIAN 
library, au act of parliament paſſed in the twenty-fixth 
year of George H. which incorporates the truſtees into a 


body politic, with a common ſeal, and empowers them 


to manage the concerns of this Museum. 
The MusEUM at Oxford, called the Aſpmolean Muſeum, is 


a noble pile, erected at the expence of the univerſity, 


for the promoting and carrying on ſeveral parts of cuti- 
ous and uſeful learning. It was begun in 1679, and 
finiſhed in 1683, at which time a valuable collection of 
curioſities was preſented to the univerſity by Elias Ath- 
mole, efq. and the ſame day there repoſited, and after- 


wards dipeſted and put in a juſt order 7 Dr. Plott, who 


was conſtituted firſt keeper of the Muſeum. 

Divers conſiderable acceſſions have been fince made to 
the Muſeum ; as of hieroglyphics, and other Egyptian 
antiquities, by Dr. Huntingdon ; and of an entire mum- 
my, by Mr. Goodyear; of a cabinet of natural curioh- 


ties, by Dr. Liſter; alſo of divers Roman antiquitics, 


altars, medals, lamps, &c, 

Over the entrance of the muſeum 18 this inſcription; 

MUSEUM ASHMOLEANUM, SCHOLA NATURALIS HI- 

STORIZ, OFFICINA CHYMICA. | 
MUSES, Mus, Mevozi, fabulous divinities of the an- 

cient heathens, who were ſuppoſed to preſide over the 
_ arts and ſciences. : | 
The word, according to Phornutus, is derived from the 


Greek, ue, which ſignifies the fame with guru, to 


ſearch : others derive it from owonoro;, fimiliar, or alike; 
all the ſciences being bound and united together. Euſe- 
bius derives it from Aue, to initiate, to infirut}; Plato 
and Scaliger from uwaiwobai, obfletricare, becauſe to them 
is attributed the invention of arts; and by them arts 
were produced. Laſtly, Heinſius and Voſlius derive it 
from the Hebrew ed, muſchar, ſcience, diſciplina. 
The Muſes are called by various names; Camænæ, Heli 
coniades, Parnaſſides, Aonides, Pierides, Pegaſides, Aga- 
nippides, Theſprades, Libethrides, and Caſtalides. 
The ancients admitted nine Muſes, and made them the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, or Memory. At 
firſt, indeed, their number was but three; viz. Melete, 


Mneme, and Acœde: Greek words, ſignifying meditation, 


memory, and /inging : but a certain ſculptor of Sicyon, 
having orders to make three ſtatues of the three Muſes 
for the temple of Apollo, and miſtaking bis inſtructions, 
made three ſeveral ſtatues of each uſe : theſe, however, 
were found ſo beautiful, that they were all ſet up in the 


temple ; and from that time they began to reckon nine 
Mues; to whom Heſiod afterward gave names; Iz. 


Calliope, Clio, Erato, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſicbore, 
Euterpe, Polybymnin, and Uranias _ == 
Each of theſe were ſuppoſed to preſide over their re- 
ſpective art: CaLLIOPE over heroic poetry; C110 over 
hiſtory ; MELPOMENTSE over tragedy ; T HALIA over co- 
medy ; EuTErPE over wind-muficz URania ober 


aſtronomy ; TERy$1CHORE over the harp 3 ERATO the 


lute; PoLVYHTMNIA rhetoric. 


ey are painted as young, handſome, and modeſt ; 


agteeably dreſſed, and crowned with flowers. Their 


lihment is 


ination, 


in ſeveral parts of Germany, much approaching to our] uſual abodes were about mount "Helicon in Bœotia, an 
common dace. | | mount Parnaſſus in Phocis. Their buſineſs was te - 
: MCU SEIA, Must, in Antiquity, feſtivals in honour of the | | lebrate the victories of the gods, and to inſpire and _ 
| : 


6 


MUS 


the poets; and . the cuſtom of invoking their aid 
he beginning of a poem. \ | | _ 
It moſt Ko Ee he imagined, that the deities, thus 
invoked, are conſidered, even by the ancient poets them- 
ſelves, as divine perſons, from whom they expect any 
real help. Under the name of Muſe they pray for the 
genius of poetry, and all the talents and circumſtances 
neceſſary for a happy execution of their undertaking. 
Their addreſſes to the Muſes are mere allegories, and man- 
ners of expreſſing themſelves poetically: as when they 
make gods of fleep, of fame, of revenge, and other na- 
tural and moral things. | | 
Accordingly, the Muſes are of all ages, countries, and 
even of all religions: there are Chriſtian as well as hea- 
then Muſes ; Latin, Greek, Engliſh, and French, Muſes. 
There are alſo new Muſes, who appear every day in favour 
of thoſe, who, diſdaining things too trite and common, 
chooſe to ſtrike out of the road, "oY 
When Virgil wrote his Eclogues, he invoked the Sicilian 
Muſes, becauſe he imitated Theocritus : and the Sicilian 
poet having ſucceeded, the Roman begged for a genius 
as happy as that of this iſlander. 
-."THE | 
erſon before him. lt is plain, from the doctrine of his 
| book, what kind of divinity it was he invoked. He ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to Venus; but, at the ſame time, tells 
us, that none of the deities trouble themſelves with hu- 
man affairs. His uſes, therefore, mult of neceſlity be 
mere allegories. | Ty 
MUSHROOM, fungus, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe: it is a headed 
vegetable, compoſed of a pedicle crowned with a broad 
| head, which is convex and ſmooth at the top, and hollow, 
foliated, lamelled or fiſtulous on the other fide. See Tab. 
II. and VII. of Botany, Claſs 24. Ne 4. wil 
The ſpecies of ſungus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are ſeventy-three. | 8 2 
Linnæus has claſſed the funguſes in general, the ſeveral 
ſpecies of the ferns, the moſſes, and algz, under the 
character of cryptogamia; that is, ſuch plants as per- 
form the great work of their ſructification in ſecret, or 


caſily, as in thoſe plants which we uſually call the more 
perfect ones. In ſome of thele the beſt microſcopes have 
not yet been able to inform us of the true manner in which 
this is performed, and many of the funguſes or muſhrooms 
are of this number. | 5 
Under this order of fungus he enumerates ſour ſpecies, 
which are hairy, viz. agaricus, boletus, hydnum, and pha- 
las; and fix which are deſtitute of hair, viz. clathrus, 
belvella, peziza, clavaria, lycoperdon, and mucor. | 
Muſhrooms are plants more perfect than many people 
imagine; they — a regular root, a ſtalk conſiſting of 
ſeveral arrangements of fibres, the iuterſtices of which 


from the root to the head or umbel; the under - ſide of this 
umbel is full of lamellæ or chives, every one of which is 

a regular pod or ſeed-veſſel. If theſe lamella are exa- 
mined in cheir ſeverai ſtates, the ſceds in them may be 
caſily diſcovered, and are always found to be of a ſize and 
_ degree of maturity proportioned to the ſtate of the plant 
at that time; they have each of them alio a ſiliquaceous 
aperture lengthwiſe, the ſeeds lying in rows ready to fall 
through it. The plant is cafily and regularly propagated 
through theſe, and not only may be raiſed from ſeed, 
dut, like many other plants, may be propagated by roots: 
the ſeveral filaments at the root producing tubercles, in 
the manner of ihe potatoe ; from each of which there 
will ariſe new roots, and a new plant. The periods of 
vegetation in this plant are alſo ſufhciently regular; and 
the common opinion of its ſpringing up in a night, and 

periſhing in a day, has no foundation in reality. For, 


to find, that they often ſtand a fortnight or longer from 
their firſt appearance, beſore they are fit for the table. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 472. p. 164. | 
Notwithſtanding that the ſeeds of ſome ſpecies of muſb- 
rooms have been diſcovered, the accurate Buxbaum is of 
opinion, that very many plants of this genus propagate 
themſelves greatly by root, and are truly perennial; and 
this he ſupports 4 | 

obſervations of the ſeveral ſpecies of mu/hroom, or fungus, 
which are obvious, and under the eye of every obſerver, 
at many times of the year. Acta Petrop. vol. 1ii- p. 205, 
In ſeveral ſpecies. of theſe plants there is placed round 
the ſtalk, at a ſmall diſtance from the head, a ſort of 
ring of a tough matter, reſembling the outer covering of 
the whole fungus z this uſually catches many of the ſceds 
of the plant in their fall from the head when ripe, in or- 


uſes of the poet Lucretius had never inſpired any 


are filled up with a parenchy matous ſubſtance, leading 


y many, ſolid arguments, drawn from 


der to the re · producing the ſpecies ; and hence ſome have | 


CY 


at leaſt whoſe flowering and ſeeding ate not obſerved ſo 


in the common way of raiſing them on hot bells, it is eaſy ] 


n of opinion, that it was placed there by the Author 


of Nature, in order to break the fall of the ſeeds, and 
Vor. Ill. Ne 238. | 


 Scavans furniſhes us with an account of ſome, 


MUS 


preſerve them from the fury of the winds; in their fal- 


ing from too great a height; in reſpe&' to their extreme 
lightneſs ; but it rather appears, that the ſeeds often ſound 
on this ring, fall there only by $ccident, and are there 
detained by a viſcoſity with Which that part of the plant 
abounds z and that the uſe of this ring is very different. 


_ Almoſt all the mu/Arooms which have thick and fleſhy um- 


bels, and fleſhy ſtems, have this ſort of ring round their 
ſtalk, from which, when the plant is young, and not yet 
in a flowering ſtate, there ariſes a membrane which con - 
neQs the rim of the umbel to the ſtem, and preſerves the 
under part while in this ſtate; but when this time is 
over, the umbel, which was before an hemiſpherical! 
figure, growing latger, and the membrane not giving 
way, it is torn from off the rim of the umbel, and ad- 
heres only to the ſtem. Soon after this the ſeeds ripen, 
and the umbel then loſing its former figure, commences 
almoſt a plane. This is the ſtate in which the plant is 


ſold in our markets under the name of flaps. 
When the umbel is of this figure, the ſeeds, — per- 


fectly ripe, muſt fall upon the whole ſpace covered by the 
umbel, and as a part of this ſpace the ring muſt receive 
its ſhare of them; but there is no reaſon to believe that 
it receives more than are allotted to ſuch a part of the 
determined ſpace on which they are to fall. 


As to thoſe ſpecies of muſhrooms whole ſtems are flender, 


and their umbels thin, ſoft, and ductile, they never have 
this ring at all, and yet their ſeeds have often farther to 
fall than thoſe of the other kinds which have it, as they 
are uſually taller plants. The rims of the tender umbels 
in theſe kinds clap themſelves quite cloſe to the ſtalks, in 
the ſorm of a contracted umbrella, and expand as the 


others do when the ſeeds are ripe; and the ſpecies of 


funguſes of this kind are much more numerous than 
thoſe of the former, and propagate ' themſelves full as 
regularly, 5 | 
Mr. Bradley mentions a hundred kinds of muſhrooms 
which he has ſeen in England, befides thoſe very nume- 
rous {mall ones which conſtitute the mouldineſs of li- 
quors, fruits, &c. which laſt are ſuch quick growers, that 
they arrive at perfection in leſs than twelve hours. 
The fungoides only differs from the fungus in its exter- 
nal form; the coralloides are alſo of the ſame ſpecies, 
though of a different name, as being branched like co- 
ral; and truffles come alſo under the fame kind. | 
Matthiolus mentions muſprooms which weighed thirty 
pounds each, and were as yellow as gold ; Fer. Impera- 
tus tells us, he ſaw ſome which weighed above a hundred 
pounds a- piece; and, to add no more, the Journal des 
rowing 
ull cart- 


on the frontiers of Hungary, which made a 
load. | | | 

The poiſon of muſhrooms has been much talked of by 
ſeveral perſons; but there ſeems to be no certain account 
of any body's ever having been injured by eating che 
common mu/hroom, unleſs by accident, as from the eatin 
too many at once, and thereby over-loading the ſtomach; 
or by their being eaten by perſons who had a particular 
diſlike to them, as ſome perſons have to the moſt inno- 
cent aliments, particularly to cheeſe. Tf theſe muſhrooms 
had any poiſonous quality, it muſt have been often found 
out by the phyſicians in ſuch a place as London, where 


there are annually ſuch vaſt quantities of them conſumed, 


yet nothing of this kind is obſerved ; and there ſeems, 
upon the whole, to be nothing hurtful in this ſpecies ; 
though there may be many others which are truly poiſon- 
ous. Nor is it any more wonderful, that the different 
ſubjeAs of this claſs of vegetables ſhould differ in their 
virtues, than that thoſe of other kinds ſhould. The 
roots of carrots and parſnips are daily found a very 
wholſome food, while thoſe of other plants of the ſame 
claſs, ſuch as the water-hemlock, the dropwort, and 
others of the umbelliferz, are known to be poiſonaus. 
The ancients have taken great pains to diſtinguiſh the ſe- 
veral kinds of mu/hrooms, that the world might know the 
hurtful from the ſafe. The boletos mentioned by Juve- 


nal, on account of the death of the emperor Claudius, is 


ſuthciently deſcribed by Pliny. Cluſius, among the mo- 
derns, has deſesibed a vaſt number of different ſpecies, 
every where diſtinguiſhing the eſculent and whole- 
ſome from the poiſonous or pernicious kinds. The ſe- 
veral authors who have treated ol them ſince the time of 
Cluſius, have all mentioned the effects of ſome or other 
of the poiſonous kinds; and there are numerous in- 
ſtances of the miſchief done by them at one time or 
other. Some have been 2 to aſcribe this miſchief 
to animalcules inhabiting the plant; but this ſeems erro- 
neous, and particularly from the following inſtance ; we 
have one kind of * coun growing in England, called 
the white acrid fungus. This is ſo extremely ſharp, that 
it ſtimulates the tongue, as if it had been touched wich 


ſpirit of nitte: and Tourneſort obſerves, that if rubbed 


7A en 


MU ;8 
2 * | | 4 4 , * 


on blue paper, it turns u. red in the ſame manner as that 
liquor, or any other of the violent acid ſpirits would: 


thizcauſtic quality remains in the plant even after drying; 


| mod it is very evident, that we need look no farther than 
this ſor the origin of the poiſonous quality in this ſpecies. 
There is another kind which is obſerved to kill the my 


flies as they ſettle upon it. It is not probable that ſuc 


plants as theſe ſhould be inhabited by any kind of ani 
+. malcules, nor is it neceſſary to have recourſe to ſuch 


new ſpecies ; but ſo long ago 
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rennial -root, and grew regularly from the old chr 
This appeared to us a fingular production, and a wholly 

as in the year 1692, Mr 
Tournefort found ſuch a one growirg on an old beam in 
the abbey at St, Germains, His deſcription of it is ve 0 
accurate; and its reſemblance with our's as great as cout] 


be expected, in fo looſe a growing plant as an irregular 


fungus. The beam on which this muſhroom grew wag 


cauſes of the miſchief which enſues from the eating | very firm and ſound in all other places, but juſt where it 


them, when their own/juices ſeem fo very able to have | was rooted there was a crack, out of which moiſture 
... occaſioned it.  Philoſ. Tranſ. N“ 473. p. 54. ouzed; and probably the beam was in that part rotten 
Mr. Miller fays. that the true eatable mu/broom is diſtin- | or worm eaten within. The ſmell of the plant was * 
guiſhed from the poiſonous and unpleaſant kinds by theſe 


that of others of the ſame kind, and an infuſion of 2 
marks; when young it appears of a roundiſh form like | piece of it turned an infuſion of turnſol to a bright red; 
a button, the ſtalk as well as the button being white, and ſo that it maniſeſtly abounded in acids. 7 


the fleſhy part very white, when broken, the gills within | It is not eaſy to account for the appearance of theſe plants 
being livid. As they grow larger they expand their heads | which are ſeen ſo rarely, and that in places where no 
\ by degrees into a flat form, and the gills underneath are lant could be expected to grow ; the only probable ſo. 
3 at firſt of a pale fleſn- colour; but as they ſtand long, be-] ſotion of the point ſeems this, that as the ſeeds of the 
* come blackiſh, _ 11 rom kind are all very minute, and generally in theſe 
4 I. order to propagate muſbroms, the meadows and pa-] ſpecies which have no lamellated heads, cover the whole 
. ſtoures ſhould be ſearched for them in Auguſt and Septem- ſurtace of the leaves, the number of ſeeds produced b 
| | ber; and wherever they are found, the ground ſhould be | one ſuch plant muſt be numerous beyond all account, ang 
opened all about the roots, where there will be found | at the ſame time light enough to float about in the air 
| > eas of ſmall white knobs. | Theſe are to be taken | Theſe muſt be at times thrown againſt a thouſand diffe- 
up wich lumps of earth about them. The muſbroom beds | rent bodies where there is no proper nouriſhment for 
| ſhould be made of dung, in which there is good ſtore of | them, and mult therefore periſh ; whereas, if any acci- 
litter; but this ſhould not be thrown in a heap to ferment, | dents are required to concur, to make a ſoil proper for 
that dung which hath lain ſpread abroad for a month or | it to grow in, wherever ſuch ſoil happens to be produced, 
longer is the beſt, Theſe beds ſhould be made on dry] as the air has free acceſs every where, it is not impoſſible 
ground, and the dung laid upon the ſurface: their width | but that, at one time or other, one of theſe ſmall ſeeds 
at bottom ſhould. be about two one-half or three feet, and | may happen to be properly depoſited. Mem. Acad. Par. 
length in, proportion to the quantity of muſhrooms deſired; | 1692 ; 
then lay the dung about a foot thick, covering it about [ The 
four inches 1 earth; upon this lay more dung 
about ten inches thick; then another layer of earth, ſtill 
drawing in the ſides of the bed, ſo as to form it like the 
ridge of a houſe, which may be done by three layers of 
dung and as many of earth ; when the bed is finiſhed it 
ſhould be covered with litter or old thatch, to keep out 
the wet and prevent its drying: in this fituation it may 
remain eight or ten days, by which time the bed will be 
in a proper degree of warmth to receive the ſpawn ; the 
litter ſhould then be taken off, the ſides of the. bed 
| ſmoothed, and a covering of light rich earth, about an] rough method, but generally a very ſucceſsful one, eſpe- 
inch thick, ſhould be laid over the bed; upon this the | cially when the patient has prudence enough to apply it 
_ ſpawn ſhould be put, laying the lumps two or three] it time, and reſolution enough to bear the burning to a 
inches aſunder; then gently cover them about half an] neceſſary degree. THe | 


Laplanders have a way of uſing funguſet, or com- 
mon toad ſtools, as we call them, as the Chineſe and la- 
poneſe do the moxa, to cure pains, They collect the 
large funguſes which they find on the bark of beech and 
other large trees, and dry them for uſe, Whenever they 
have pains in their limbs, they bruiſe ſome of this dried 
+ matter, and pulling it'to pieces with their fingers, they 
lay a ſmall heap of it on the part neareſt to here the 
pain is ſituated, and ſet it on fire. In burning away, it 
bliſters up the part, and the water diſcharged by this 
means, generally carries off the pain. It is a coarfe and 


* -. 


inch thick with the ſame light earth; and again put on | MUusHRooms growing out of flints. Naturaliſts have of 

the covering of litter. When theſe beds are made in the | long time obſerved, that there are ſea funguſes of a very 
«ſpring or autumn, as the weather is in thoſe ſeaſons tem- different ſubſtance and ſtructute from any of the com- 

perate, the ſpawn will take much ſooner, and the miſb-] mon kinds, growing on rocks, ſtones, and corals, or other 
rooms will appear perhaps in a month after they are made; 


marine ſubſtances. which ſeem wholly incapable of ſup- 
but thoſe beds which are made in ſummer when the ſeaſon | | 


c Sys with any vegetable nouriſhment. Theſe 
is hot, or in winter, when the weather is cold, are much | have been ſuppoſed to be as it were all root; avd to take 


longer before they produce. The great ſkill in managing | in their nouriſhment at every part of their ſurface from 
theſe beds is to keep them in a proper temperature of | the circumambient water : but in the year 1739, Mr. 
moiſture ; during the ſummer ſeaſon, the beds may be | Alefeld obſerved a like ſort of funguſes growing in places 
uncovered to receive gentle ſhowers of rain at proper | where they had no ambient fluid to afford them nouriſh- 
times; and in long dry ſeaſons, they ſhould be now and | ment, except the air, and yet were fixed upon as un- 
then gently watered : during the winter ſeaſon they muſt | promiſing a baſis ſor the ſupplying them with any, as thoſe 
be kept as dry as poſlible, and fo cloſely covered as to] of the ſea. Theſe were found on common flints on the 
keep out cold. In froſty, or very cold weather, the | ſurſace of the earth. This gentleman obſerved, that a 
growth of the muſtrooms will be promoted by laying over | great many various ſpecies of flints which lay in part 
them ſome warm litter ſhaken out of a dung heap, in-] buried in the earth, and in part lying above its ſucface, 
terpoſing a covering of dry litter between the bed and | were on this open part covered with a ſort of white duſt. 
this warm litter: and as often as the litter is found to| This was in July, and in hot dry weather. Having the 
decay, it ſhould be renewed with freſh; and as the cold] curioſity to examine this duſt with a microſcope, every 
© Increaſes, the covering ſhould be laid fo much thicker. | particle of it was found: to be a complete and perfect 
lu this way plenty of nuſhroms will be produced all the | fungus, all of the ſame determinate figure, and much re- 
year; and (thoſe raiſed in beds will be much better for | ſembling the common earth muſhrooms. They were white 
| the table than any which are gathered in the fields. AJ in colour, and had each a very ſhort pedicle, in many, 
bed thus managed, if the ſpawn takes kindly, will con-| : ſcarce to be ſeen at all; their bead was round and umbi- 


tinue good for ſeveral months, and produce great quan-| , licated, and very elegantly and evenly ſtriated on the up- 
tities of muſhrooms; from theſe beds when they are de- 


per part, the ſtriæ or furrows all running from the centre 
ſtroyed, you ſhould take the ſpawn for a freſh ſupply. | to the circumference; and the rim of each head being a 
which may be laid up in a dry place until the proper, ſea- | little.elevated. Upon the whole, they not unaptly re- 
ſon. of uſing it, which ſhould not be. ſooner than five or 


ſembled in miniature a common tea-cup inverted, and the 
6x weeks, that the ſpawn may have time to dry, 


| 7 5 ſaucer inverted alſo, and placed upon it. The ſubſtance 
The vaſt variety of known fungu/es, which are ſound re- | 


o a of theſe fungu/es was of two kinds, the one furniſhed a 
by  gulatly every ſeaſon in their proper foils, are not all that | cortical part or covering, and the other filled up the 
| a 3 has to enquire into the nature of; there are | whole internal ſpace ' Es 
| others whoſe productions are much more ſurpriſing. | The internal part was ſoft and ſpongy, and much like 
Theſe are ſuch as are only ſeen once or twice in an age, | | what the inſide of the common muſhroom is: this was 
and. that in places where it is very difficult to account] white. The outer or cortical part was reddiſh, and ta- 
for the manner of their production. One of theſe we ther / repreſented a congeries of fmall grains of ſand, 
had ſome years ago, which appeared upon an old piece | collected into that form by ſome glutinous matter, than 
_ of wood in a blackſmith's cellar in the Hay-market, and | any ſolid or continuous body. The thin external coat of 
© grew to twelve inches or more in height; and when cut | this being removed, there wete ſ&n" within it a multi- 
down, apprared again at the ſame time the next year, 


| ; tude of ſmall round globules of gloſſy ſurfaces, reſſecting 
"x and lo on for ſeveral lucceeding years, as if, contrary io] the light in manner of ſome of the ripe ſmooth ſummer 


fruits, 
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fruits, ſuch as the cherry, and the like. This was their 
appearance when freſhly uncovered ; but after they had 
been expoſed ſome time to the air, they become flaccid, 
fell almoſt flat together, and were umbilicated and mark- 
ed with rays from the centre like thoſe of a ſtar. 

Theſe fung uſes, if not injured by accidents, remain in 
their perfect ſtate a long time upon the ſtones. Five 


months keeping produces no alteration in them; but at | 


length they become flaccid, and wither, and in this ſtate 
are not to be recovered by water, as many of the com- 


mon land funguſes will, which ſwell, and for a time ap- 


— 


pear plump, on being wetted. 


and reſiſt the force of acid menſtruums; they bear the 
great degrees of heat or cold without any injury; but if 
they are expoſed to a flame, the outer covering of the 


head burſts and flies off, and theſe red globules come in 


full Gght, while the reſt of the fungus remains unaltered. 


The ſame effect is produced by plunging them into hot | 


Later, and if they be boiled in water, over a ſtrong fire, 
| the globules are diſlodged and loſt in it. If the flints, on 
which they are produced, are heated red-hot, the funguſes 
are deſtroyed, and wholly diſappear in the places where 
they were; only the fragments of the outer covering of 


the head remaining ſcattered, on different parts of the | 
f broken pots or glaſſes : theſe frag- 


ſtone, like pieces o 
ments loſe their red colour, and are found grey. On the 
Whole, it appears from theſe experiments, that the cor-. 


tical part of this fungus is not of the nature of common | 
vegetable matter, but is truly ſtony; ſo that the plant | 


may be properly arranged among a ſet of /:thophyta, or 


ſtone plants, properly ſo called. The author of this cu- | 


rious diſcovery obſerves, that he uſually found many 
{mall red inſets running about upon theſe ſtones, and 
among the cluſters of funguſes. Theſe afforded at leaſt 


a proper retreat or nidus for them, if not food; for it is | 
' poſſible the internal part of the funguſes might be eaten 


by them. AQt. Eruditor. ann. 1739. 


Dr. Wolckamerus, in the Ephemerides of the Curious, 
has deſcribed a ſtone, taken out of a mountain in Italy, 


which produced real muſhrooms in the form of a bonnet, 
and called by the natives fungus /yncurius. This ſtone is 


of the bigneſs of an ox's head, rough and uneven on its 
ſurface, and on which alſo are perceived ſome clefts and | 
crevices. It is black in ſome parts, and in others of a 

lighter and greyiſh colour. Internally it is porous, and | 


nearly of the natuie of the pumice-ſtone, but much 
heavier, and it contains a ſmall piece of flint, which is 


ſo incorporated with it as to appear to have been formed 


at the ſame time the ſtone itſelf received its form. This 
gives room to judge that thoſe ſtones have been produced 
by a fat and vicid juice, which has the property of in- 
durating whatſoever matter it filtrates into. The ſtone 
here ſpoken of, when it has been lightly covered with 
_ earth, and ſprinkled with warm water, produces mu/þ- 
rooms of an exquiſite flavour, which are uſually round, 
ſometimes oval, and whoſe borders, by their inflexions 
and different curvities, repreſent, in ſome meaſure, hu- 
man ears. The principal colour of theſe muſbrooms is 
ſometimes yellowiſh, and ſometimes of a bright purple; 
but they ate always diſſeminated with different ſpots, of 
a deep orange-colour, or red-brown; and when theſe 


ſpots are recent, and till in full bloom, they produce a © 
very agreeable effect to the ſight. But what appears ad- 


mirable, is, that the part of the ſtalk which remains ad- 
hering to the ſtone, when the muſhroom has been ſepa- 
rated from it, grows gradually hard, and petrifies in 
time, ſo that it ſeems that rhis fungites reſtores to the 


ſtone the nutritive Juice it received from it, and that it 


thus contributes to its increaſe. - 


As to the forms of theſe mu/hrooms, their root is ſtony, 
uneven, divided according to its longitudinal direction, 
and compoſed of fibres as fine as hairs, interwoven one 
with another. Their form in firſt ſhooting out reſem- 
bles a ſmall bladder, ſcarce then larger than the bud of a 
vine; and, if in this Rate they are 3 between the 
fingers, an aqueous ſubacid liquor iſſues out. When 
they are at their full growth, their pedicle is of a finger's 
length, larger at top than at bottom, and becoms inſen- 
ſibly flenderer in proportion as it is nearer the earth. 
Theſe muſhrooms ate allo formed in an umbella, and va- 
negated with an infinity of little ſpecks ſituate very near 
one another. They are ſmooth and even on the upper 
Part, but underneath leafy like the common muſhrooms. 
Their ralte is likewiſe very agreeable, and the fick are 
not debarred eating of them, when they have been 
dreſſed in a proper manner, | | | g 

pon a chemical analyſis of this ſtone, it yielded by di- 
ſtillation, firſt an inſipid water, and afterwards, a ſpiri: 
tuous liquor. When the retort was heated to a. certain 
point, there aroſe an oil, reſembling in ſmell and talte 
z and a very acrid ſalt was extracted 


They grate harſhly, like ſtony matter between the teeth, 


from the aſhes. Dr. Hill has allo publiſhed an account 


of a ſimilar ſtone, which, on being watered, produced 
excellent muſhrooms, ; 

MvusnrooM, boſiard. See FyinGoiDss, 

MusHRoOOM, pepper. See PepPER, TED 

MusnRoom galls, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 
thors to a ſmall ſpecies of galls very common on the leaves 
of the oak in September and October, and reſembling 
the common eſculent muſhroom, They ate placed on the 
upper ſurface of the leaf, and are often in great numbers 
on it. The leaves which have conſiderable numbers upon 
them make a very beautiful figure, and appear as if or- 
namented by art with a number of elegant figures. 'Theſe 
galls are uſually about a ſixteenth, Gough ſometimes a 
tenth of an inch in the diameter; they are compoſed of 
an orbicular head, which adheres to the leaf by a very 
ſhort pedicle, ſo that its edges which droop a little in 
the manner of thoſe of the common. muſhroom, uſually 
touch the ſurface of the leaf all round. Theſe little 
galls are of various colours, according to their different 
degrees of maturity ; they are of a greeniſh white at 
firſt, after that they become of a yellowiſh tinge, from 
which they paſs through all the hades of orange and 
flame-colour to a very beautiful red, which is always 
their colour when perfectly mature. When they are 
obſerved by the microſcope, their ſurface appears hairy, 
and the ſeveral hairs all ſtand near one another at their 
baſes, and diverge at their poitits, as is the natural con- 


ſequence of their ſtanding on a convex body. Reaumur, 
Hiſt. Inſects, vol. vi. p. 194. 3 
The uſe, as well as the figure, of this gall is very ſingu- 


lar. Malpighi and Mr. Reaumur have both deſcribed ir, 
and the former of theſe authors deſcribes a cavity in the 
centre of the head; but this ſeems to have been done at 
random, and rather ſuppoſed from analogy, than ſeen 
in fact; for the latter author, who is perhaps one of 
the moſt accurate obſervers that ever wrote, could never 
find any cavity in any one of the great numbers- he 
diſſected; but he obſerved what was an uſe of the. ſame 
kind with that of the other galls, in this, though per- 
formed in adifferent manner: they are plainly all deſtined 
for the lodgment and ſecurity of ſmall animals; not to 
be diſtinctly ſeen without the help of glaſſes; but they 


are of the nature of thoſe worms which turn into t 
winged flies. 


Wo- 
a 9 
The flies into which theſe worms are finally transformed, 
bave not yet been diſcovered; but this is no wonder, ſince 
the animals themſelves are ſo minute as to require glaſſes 
to view them. It is probable that they undergo their 
change in the chryſalis ſtate in ſome other place, for 
they are never found in it under the galls ; but this 48 
common alſo to many other ſpecies. 1 , 
MusHROOM worms. The various ſpecies of mu 


| efprooms are 
ſubject to be eaten and deſtroyed by a great variety of 


inſets. There is, however, one ſpecies which is more 


frequent than all the reſt, and which has therefore ob- 
_ tained, among authors, the name of the muſhroom worm, 
This is a white worm, with a hard ſcaly black head; it 
has ſome fleſhy tubetcles, which it throws out at plea- 
ſure from the under part of its ſeveral rings, and which 
ſerve it as legs. This is found indifferently in almoſt all 
the ſpecies of muſhrooms; but in none ſo frequently as 
in the great wood-fungus, which is porous and greeniſh 
_ underneath. It is found to change to à tipula or long- 
legs of no great beauty, being of a duſky brown colour, 
and middling ſize. 108 yh | -; 
The other ſpecies of funguſes have alſo their worms z but 
there is one of a very ſingular nature which is ſound fre- 
quently on the agaric which grows on the ſtumps of oak 
trees eſpecially near the roots. This is a long and flen- 
der worm, ſomewhat flatted, and reſembling a ſmall 
leech, but that it has a hard and ſcaly head of a blackiſh 
colour. The body is compoſed of i many. rings, . in the 
manner of the earth-worm, and looks very bright and 
gloſſy, being always covered with a viſcous liquor. This 
creature is eaſily found, for it never eats into the ſub- 
ſtance of the fungus, but ouly crawls about its ſurface ; 
the traces, wherever it has been, are marked with a coat 
of a ſhining varniſh, and reſemble the places over which 
ſnails have crept. | | 
This worm makes a very beautiful object for a micro- 
ſcope. When young it is as tranſparent as glaſs, and 
the motion of its internal parts is very eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
When this creature is to paſs into the chryſalis Nun, it 
does not remove from the fungus, but ſpins itſelf a web, 
and remains upon it. This web is, compoſed of the fame 
matter with the e habitation under which it 


uſually reſides, but it is thicker, more opake, and of a 
coarſer ſtructure. | 47 9; Y 


The creature remains about a fortnight, under this co- 


vering, and then comes forth in the form of a fly whicir 
is evidently a ſpecies of tipula. It has very long legs, and 
a long and ſlender body; the body is brown, and the 
breaſt yellowiſh; the wings are long and ſlender, and the 


antenne 


* — 
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antenne are of a very ſingular aud remarkable figure; 
they are broad and flat, and yet terminate in a point. 

Theſe ate compoſed of ſeveral articulations, and make a 
very beautiful figure when examined by the _ 


ſcope. | 1 

Brhdes theſe, this fly has, in the manner of the other ti- 
| pulz, a pair of beards placed on the anterior part of oh 
7 bend, which it at pleaſure bends down over the face, 
And completely covers with them the longitudinal fiffure, 
Which is the mouth, firuated in this as in the other tipulæ. 
 Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vol. ix. F. 23, ſeq. 
MUSIC, Movowsn the ſcience of f 


2 


ound, confidered as ca- 
pable of producing melody, or harmony; or the art of 
diſpoſing and conducting ſounds, conſidered as grave and 
acute; and of portioning them ambng themſelves, 
obs them by Juſt intervals, pleafing to the 


The word is ſuppoſed N formed from muſa, muſe ; 
' the Muſes being ſuppoſed to be the inventors thereof. 
Kircher, however, will have it take its name from an 
| Egyptian word, as ſuppoſing its reſtoration after the flood 

to have begun there, 1 of the reeds, &c. on 

the banks of che Nile. Heſychius tells us, the Athenians 
gave the name muſic, ueoun, to every art. f 
Mc. Malcolm defines mufic a ſcience, that teaches how 
+ ſounds, under certain meaſures of tune and time, may 
| be produced, and fo ordered or diſpoſed, as that either 
in conſonance, or ſucceſſion, or both, they may raiſe, 
' agreeable ſenſations. | 5 5 

Muſic, _— the ancients, was taken in a much more; 


extenſive ſenſe than among the moderns. What we call | 
the ſcience of muſic, was, by the ancients, rather called | 


Music, modern, muſica moderna, may be divided into two 
parts: firft antiquo-moderna, which is generally a ſerious. 
fort of muſic, conſifling of many parts; and which has 


been in uſe from Guide's time, in the beginning of the | 


| Liſt century. Secondly, the modern which has been uſed 
in this and the laſt century: it is very different from the 


' ant ique-maderna, being briſker, lighter, gayer, and more | 


ſprightly, | PRE 
os Bro naturally divides itſelf into ſpeculative and practi-| 


cal. | | 
vs1C, ſpeculative, is the knowledge of the materia muſica, 
or how to produce ſounds in ſuch relations of tune and 


time, as ſhall be agreeable in conſonance, or ſucceſſion, 


or both. | | 8 

By which we do not mean the actual production of theſe 
ſounds by an inſtrument or voice, which in merely the 
mechanical or effective part; but the knowledge of the 


various relations of tune and time, which are the prin- 


ciples, out of which the pleaſure ſought is derived. 


Music, practical, is that, which ſhe ws how theſe princi- 


ples are to be applied; or how ſounds, in the relations 
they bear to mu/ze (as thoſe are determined in the ſpe- 
culative part) may be ordered, and variouſly put toge- 
ther in fucceſſion and conſonance, ſo as to anſwer the 


end. 
And this we call the art of compꝛſition, which is properly 

the practical part of muſic. | | 
Some add a third branch, viz. inſtrumental muſic,” or the 

knowledge of inſtruments; but, as this depends alto- 


gether on the firſt, and is only an application or ex- | 
preſſion of it, it cannot come regularly under the defi- 
nition, and conſequently is no part of the diviſion of the | 


: fcience. 2 | ] 
The firft branch, which is the contemplative part, di- 
vides itſelf into theſe two; viz. the knowledge of the 
relation: and meaſures of tune, and the doctrine of time, 


The former is properly what the ancients call har monica, | 


or the doctrine of harmony in ſounds, as containing an 


'  explication of the grounds, with the various ' meaſures 


and degrees of the agreement of ſounds in reſpect of 
their tune. , * 


"The latter is what they call rythmica, becauſe it treats | 


of the number of ſounds or notes, with reſpect of time; 


containing an explication of the meaſures of long and 


| ſhort, or Twift and flow, in the ſucceſſion of ſounds. 


' The ſecond branch, or the practical part of mu/ic, as na- 


turally divides into two parts, anſwering to the parts of 
the firſt. | | | | | 
That correſponding to the harmonica, the ancients called 
melaparia, becauſe it contains the rules of making ſongs, 
with reſpect to tune, and harmony of ſounds ; though we 


'' have no ceaſon to think the ancients had any thing like 


compoliyon in parts. 


That which anſwers to the ehythmica, they call 7. the | 
- moperiaz connaining fules for de ple, 


numbers and time. 4 | | | 
We find a ftrange diverſity in the ancient writers, as to 
the nature, office, extent, divibon, &c. of mige. 
Hermes Triſmegilt 


n of | ein 


Music, divine, is that reſpecting the order and barmony, 


Music, mundane, is that which reſpects the relations and 


Music, elementary, or the harmony of the elements of 


Music, celeflial, or the muſic of the ſpheres ; comprehending 
Mvs1c, human, which conſiſts chiefly in the harmony of 


Mvs1C, properly fo called, which has for its object motion, 


 mufic became farther ſubdivided. | 


ſound is the object of mufie, there were thiee ſpecies; viz, 
Harmonica, which conſiders the differences and propor- 


anly in the different tones of the voice. 


numbers; or phy/ical, which examines the order of the 
things of nature. | | 


* — 


either enuntiative (as in oratory) ; organical (or inſtru- 


pocritical (in the motions of the panromimes 


Porphyry makes another diviſion of mie, taking it in 


_ viz. rhythmica, for the motions of dancing; netrica, for 
| the cadence and recitation z organica, for the practice of 
inſtruments ; poetica, for the numbers and fret of verſes; 


which gives rules ſor the tones of the voice or inſtrument; 


See PoETRY. 


MUS 


of the order of all things; which is alſo the doQtine or 
the Pythagorean {chool, 180 of the Platoniſts, . ; 
3 


that every thing in the univerſe is muſic, Apreeab 
. . 222 4 ab] | 
which wide ſenſe, ſome divide wr into Going 4 


mundane. 
which obtains among the celeſtial minds. 


order of every thing elſe in the univerſe. | 
Though Plato, by d:vine mufic, underſtands that which 
exiſts in the divine mind, viz. thoſe archetypal ideas of 
order and ſymmetry, according to which God formed all 
things. And, as this order exiſts in the mundane crea. 
tures, he calls it mundane miſic. | 

This laſt ſpecies the ancients again ſubdivide into four, viz, 


things 


the order and proportions, in the magnitudes, diſtances. 
and motions, of the heavenly bodies, and the harmony 
of the ſounds reſulting from thoſe motions, 


the faculties of the human ſoul, and its various paſſions; 
and is alſo conſidered in the proportion, temperament, 
and mutual dependence, of the parts of the body. Laſtly, 


conſidered as under certzin regular meaſures and pro- 
portions, by which it affects the ſenſes in an agreeable 
manner. . ä 
Now, as motion belongs to bodies, and as ſound is the 

effect of motion, and cannot be without it, but all mo- 
tion does not produce ſound; hence this laſt branch of 


Where the motion is without ſound, or as it is only the 
object of fight, it was either called mu/ica orcheſtrica, or 
faltatoria, which contains the rules for the regular mo- 
tions of dancing: or muſica hypecritica, which reſpedts 
the motions and geſtures of the pantomimes. 1 
When the motion is perceived only by the ear, i. e. when 


tions with reſpect to grave and acute. Rhythmica, which 
reſpeQs the proportion of the ſounds as to time, or the 
ſwiftneſs and ſlowneſs of their ſucceſſions. And metrica 
which belongs properly to the poets, and teſpects the art 
of making verſes.. | | | 
Ariſtides, Quinctilianus, Bacchius, and ſome other ancient 

writers, define mufic the knowledge of ſinging, and of 
the things belonging thereto z which they explain by the 
motions of the voice and body: as if the ſinging conſiſted 


The ſame Ariſtides, conſidering muſic in the largeſt ſenſe 
of the word, divides it into contemplative and active. The 
firſt, he ſays, is either natural or artificial. The natural 
is either arithmetical, which conſiders the proportion of 


The artificial he divides as above, into harmonica, rhyth- 1 
mica, and metrica. | | | | 
The ative, which is the application of the artificial, as 


mental performance) ; odical (for voice and one! -A 

0 
which ſome add bygraulica/, though, in reality, no more 
than a ſpecies of the organical ; in which water is uſed, | 
for the producing or modifying of ſound. | 


the limited ſenſe, as having motion both dumb and ſo- 
norous, for its object; and, without diſtinguiſhing the 
ſpeculative and practical, be makes its parts theſe fx; 


hypecritica, for the geſtures of the pantomimes; and 
harmonica, for ſinging. 
Alypius alſo and Voſius make the harmonica, rb. 
mica, and metrica, to be ſo many parts of nuſic. Ati. 
ſtoxenus adds the organica. Voſſius alſo, to the three 
ſpecies of practical muſic, harmonica, organica, and * 
draulice, adds a fourth, orcheftria, or dancing. 


The mu/ical faculties, as they call them, are melop@id, 


rhythmopaeia, for motions; and poeſis, for making verſes. 


Mufic appears to have been one of the moſt ancient of 
arts; and, of all others, w«cal mu/ic moſt undoubtedly 
have been the firſt kind. For man had not only the va- 
rious tones of his own voice to make his obſervations on, 
before any other art or inſtrument was found out, büt 
had the various natural ſtrains of birds to give him och 
fion to improve his own voice, and the modulations 
ſounds it was capable of. Of 


MUs 


Of many ancient authors, who agree in this conjeQure, | 


we ſhall only mention Lucretius, who ſays, 


At liqueidas avium voces imitarier ore 
Ante fuit multo, quam levia carmina cantu 
Concelebrare homines palſent, aureiſque juvare. 


The firſt invention of ſtringed inſtruments, the ſame poet 
aſcribed to the obſervation of the winds whiſtling in the 
hollow reeds. _ Aa | | 
As for other kinds of inſtruments, there were ſo many oc- 
caſions for cords or ſtrings, that men could not be long 
in obſerving their various ſounds; which might give riſe | 
to ſtringed inſtruments. 
And for the pulſatile inſtruments, as drums and cymbals, 
they might riſe from the obſervation of the naturally 
hollow noiſe of concave bodies. cry 
Plutarch, in one place, aſcribes the firſt invention of | 
muſic to the god Apollo; and in another to Amphion, 
tze ſon of Jupiter and Antiope. This laſt, however, is 
pretty generally allowed to have been the firſt who 
þroaght muſic into Greece, and to have been the in- | 
ventor of the lyte. The time he lived in is not agreed | 
upon. 5 | | | 
| To him ſucceeded Chiron, the demigod ; Demodocus ; | 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus ; Olympus; Orpheus, whom ſome | 
make the firſt introducer of my/ic into Greece, and the | 
| Inventor of the lyra; to whom add Phemius, and Ter- 
ander, who was contemporary with Lycurgus, and ſet 
Fi. laws to mic. To him ſome attribute the firſt inſti- 
ration of muſical modes, and the invention of the lyre. | 
- Laſtly, Thales, and Thamyris, who is ſaid to have been 
the firſt inventor of inſtrumental muſic without ſinging. | 
"Theſe were the eminent muſicians before Homer's time: 


others, of a later date, were, Laſus Hermionenſis, Me-“ 


Janippides, Philoxenus, Timotheus, Phrynnis, Epigo- 
nius, Lyſander, Simmicus, and Diodorus; who were all 
confiderable improvers of muſic. Laſus is ſaid to have | 
been the firſt author who wrote on m!/icy in the time of | 
Darius Hyſtaſpis; Epigonius invented an inſtrument of | 
Forty ſtrings, called the epigonum; Simmicus alſo invented | 
an inſtrument, called /mmicium; of thirty-five ſtrings ; | 
Diodorus improved the tibia, by adding new holes; and 
Timotheus the hre, by adding a new ſtring ; for which | 
he was fined by the Lacedæmonians. TE 
As the accounts we have of the inventors of muſical in- 
ſtruments among the ancients are very obſcure ; ſo are 
alſo the accounts what thoſe inſtruments were; we ſcarce | 
know any thing of moſt of them, beſides the bare | 
name. | | | 
The general diviſion of inſtruments is, into Aringed in- 
Firumtats, wind inſtruments, and thoſe of the puiſatile kind. 
Of fringed inſtruments, we hear of the hra, or cithara, | 
the p/allerium, trigonum, ſambuca, pectis, magas, barbiton, 
teſtude, epigonum, ſimmicium, and pandoron; which were 
all ſtruck with the hand, or a plectrum; and which ſee 
in their places. | —_ 
Of wind inſiruments, we hear of the tibia, fiſlula, bydrau- | 
lic gans, tube, cornua, and lituus. | | 
The pulſatile' inſti uments were, the tympanum, cymbalum, 
1 tintinnabulum, crotalum, and ſiſirum. 
u/ic has ever been in the higheſt eſteem in all ages, and 
among all people; nor could authors expreſs their opi- 
nion of it ſtrongly enough, but by inculcating, that it 
was uſed in heaven, and was one of the principal entertain- 
ments of the gods, and the ſouls of the bleſfed. 
Ihe effeQs aſcribed to it, by the ancients, are almoſt 
miraculous : by means hereof, diſeaſes are ſaid to have 
been cured, unchaſtity corrected, ſeditions quelled, paſ- 
ſions raiſed and calmed, and even madneſs occaſioned, 
Athenzeus aſſures us, that anciently all laws, divine and 
civil, exhortations to virtue, the knowledge of divine 
and human things, lives and actions of illuſtrious men, 
were written in verſe, and publicly ſung by a chorus to the 
ſound of inſtruments ; which was found the moſt effectual 
means to impreſs mortality, and a right ſenſe of duty, on | 
the mind, 
Muſic made a very conſiderable part of the diſcipline of 
the ancient Pythagoreans, and was uſed by them to draw 
over the mind to laudable actions, and ſettle it in a paſ- 
ſionate love of virtue. It was their doctrine, that the 
foul itſelf conſiſts of harmony; and therefore, by n, 
they pretended to revive the primitive harmony of its fa- | 
culties. By this primitive harmony, they meant that, which, 
according to their dogma, was in the ſoul in its pre- exiſtent 
ate in heaven. | Ve | 
Dr. Wallis has endeavoured to account for the ſurpriſing 
effects aſeribed to the ancient mwu/ic 3 and charges them 
principally on the novelty of the art, and the hyperboles | 
| - the ancient writers; nor does he doubt, but the mo- 


leaſt as conſiderable as the ancient. 


but even inanimate bodies are ſo. 


ern muſic ceteris, patibus, would produce effects at | 
The truth is, we | 


| can match moſt of the ancient {tories of this kind in the | 
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modern hiſtories. If Timotheus could excite Alexans 
der's fury with the Phrygian mode, and ſooth him into 
indolence with the Lydian; a more modern muſician is 
faid to have driven Eric, king of Denmark, into ſuch a 
rage, as to kill his beſt ſervants. Dr. Niewentyt tells us 
of an Italian, who, by varying his m»/ic from briſk to ſo- 
lemn, and ſo vice verſa, could move the ſoul ſo as to 
cauſe diſtraction and madneſs ;z. and Dr. South has found- 
ed his poem, called Muſica Incantans, on an inſtance he 
knew of the ſame thing. PR: 1 TOI, 
Mufic, however, is not only found to exert its force on 
the affections, but on the parts of the body alſo: witneſs 
the Gaſcon knight, mentioned by Mr. Boyle, who could 
not contain his water at the playing of a bag · pipe; the 
woman, mentioned by the ſame author, who would burſt 
out in tears at the hearing of a certain tune, with which 
other people were but a little affected. To ſay nothing 


of the trite ſtory of the TARANTULA, we have an in- 


ſtance, in the Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences of a 
muſician's being cured of a violent fever, by a little con- 
cert occaſionally. played in his room. . 

Nor are our minds and bodies alone affected with ſounds, 
Kircher tells us of a 
large ſtone, that would tremble at the ſound of one par- 
ticular organ- pipe; and Morhoff mentions one Petter, a 
Dutchman, who could break rummer-glafles with the 
tone of his voice, Merſenne alſo tells us of a particular 
part of a pavement, that would ſhake and tremble, as if 
the earth would open, when the organs played. Mr. 


Boyle adds, that ſeats will tremble at the ſound of or- 


gans; that he has felt his hat do ſo under his hand, 'at 
certain notes both of organs and diſcourſe z and that he 
was well informed, every well-built vault would thus an- 
ſwer to ſome determinate note. . 
There is a great diſpute among the learned, whether the 
ancients, or moderns, beſt underſtood and practiſed miſic? 
Some maintain, that the ancient art of mu/ic, by which 
ſuch wonderful effects were performed, is quite loſt ; and 
others, that the true ſcience of harmony is now arrived 
to much greater perfection than was known or practiſed 
among the ancients. | CC 
This point ſeems no other way to be determinable but by 
comparing the principles and practice of the one with 
thoſe of the other. As to the theory or principles of 
harmonics, it is certain we underſtand it better than tbe 
ancients ;-becauſe we know all that they knew, and have 
improved conſiderably on their foundations. The great 


diſpute then lies on the practice; with regard to Wich 


it may be obſerved, that among the ancients, nie, in 
the moſt limited ſenſe of the word, included Harmony, 
rhythmus, and verſe; and conſiſted of verſes ſung by one 
or more voices alternately, or in choirs, ſometimes with 
the ſound of inſtruments, and ſomtimes by voices only. 
Their muſical faculties, we have already obſerved, were 
melopœia, rhythmopeia, and pos; the firſt whereof may 
be conſidered under two heads, viz. melody, and ſymphony, 
As to the latter, it ſeems to contain nothing but what re- 
lates to the conduct of a ſingle voice, or making what ws 
call melody, The ancients do not appear to have ever 
thought of the concert, or harmony of parts; which is a 


modern invention, for which we are beholden to Guida 
Aretine, a Benedictine friar. adi 
We would not, however, be here underſtood to mean, 


1 ” 


that the ancients never joined more voices or inſttumerits 
than one together in the ſame ſympothy; but that 8 


never joined ſeveral voices ſo as that each had à di 


and proper melody, which made among them a ſueceſ- 


ſion of various concords, and were not in every note Uni- 


ſons, or at«the ſame diſtance from each other as octaves. 

This laſt indeed agrees to the genera} definition of the 
word /ymphonia ; yet it is plain, that in ſuch "caſes there 

is but one ſong, and all the voices perform the ſame in- 

dividual melody. But when the parts differ, not bythe 
tenſion of the whole, but by the different relations of the 
ſucceſſive notes, this is the modern art, which requires 
ſo peculiar a genius, and on which account the modern 
muſic, ſeers to have much the advantage of the ancient. 
For farther ſatisfaCtion on the ſubject, ſee Kircher, Per- 
rault, Dr: Wallis, Mr. Malcolm, the Jeſuit Cerceau, and 


others; who unanimouſly agree, that aſter all the pains 


they have taken to know the true ſtate of the ancient mic, 
they could not find the leaſt reaſon to think there was 


any ſuch thing in their days as e in parts. 


I be ancient. muſical notes are very myſterious and per- 


plexed : Boethius and Gregory the Great firſt put them 
into a more eaſy and obvious method. In the year 1204, 
Guido Aretine, a Benedictine of Arezzo in Tuſcauy, firſt 
introduced the uſe of a ſtaff with five lines, on which, 
with the ſpaces, he marked his notes by ſetting a point 
up and down upon them, to denote the rife and fall of 
the voice; though Kircher mentions this artifice to have 
been in uſe before Guidos time. + 0 

| 7B Anothe 
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MUS 


Another contrivance of Guido's was to apply the fix mu- 


ſical ſyllables, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, which he took out of 
the Latin hymn, . | 


UT queant laxiz REſonare fibris 

Mlra geflorum FAmuli tuorum, 

SOLve polluti LAbii reatum, 
O Pater Alme. 


We find another application of them in the following 
lines: 8 


UT REtevit MIſerum F Atum, 80 Ligue LAbores 
Aevi fit dulcis muſica, noſter amor. | | 


| Beſides his notes of nut, by which, according to Kir- 
cher, he diſtinguiſhed the tones, or modes, and the ſeats 
of the; ſemitones, he alſo invented the ſcale, and ſeveral 
muſical inſtruments, called poyplectra, as ſpinets and harp- 
fichords. | BS 
The next conſiderable improvement was in 1330, when 
Joannes Muria, or de Muris, doctor at Paris (or as Bayle 
and Geſner make him, an Engliſhman), invented the dif- 
ferent figures of notes, which expreſs the time or length 
of every note, at leaſt their true relative proportion to one 
8 called longs, breves, ſemi brevets, crotchets, 

ers, &c. 


he moſt ancient writer of muſic, we have already ob- 
ſerved, was Laſus Hermionenſis; but his works, as well | 


as thoſe of many others, both Greek and Roman, are loſt. 
Ariſtoxenus, diſciple of Ariſtotle, is the eldeſt author 
extant on the ſubjeQ: after him came Euclid, author of 
the Elements; Ariſtides Quintilianus wrote after Cicero's 
time Alypius ſtands next; after him Gaudentius the 
philoſopher, and Nicomachus the Pythagorean, and Bac- 
chius. Of which ſeven Greek authors we have a fair 
copy, with a tranſlation and notes, by Meibomius. 
| Ptolemy, the celebrated mathematician, wrote in Greek 
of the principles of harmonics about the time of the em- 
peror Antoninus Pius. This author keeps a medium be 
tween the Pythagoreans and Ariſtoxenians. He was ſuc- 
cieeded at a conſiderable diſtance by Manuel Bryennius. 


Of the Latins we have Boethius, who wrote in the time 


of Theodotic the Goth; and one Caſſiodorus, about the 
ſame time; Martianus, and St. Auguſtine, not far 


remote. | 
Of the moderns, are Zarlin, Salinas, Vincenzo Galileo, 


Doni, Kircher, Merſenne, Paran, De Caux, Perrault, 
Wallis, Des Cartes, Holder, Malcolm, &c. 

Music, chromatic, muſica chromatice, among the Italians, 
is uſed to expreſs that kind of mſic in which there are 
many chromatic ſigns, as flats or ſharps, and intervals, 
&c. See CHROMATIC. | | | 

Music, diatonicg. See DIA TONIC. | | 


Music, didadtic, wwfica didaftica, that part of ſpeculative | 
muſic which only conſiders the quantity, proportions, and 


different qualities of ſounds. 


CITATIVO. 8 
Mus ic, enharmanic. See ENHARMONIC. | 


Music A enunciativa, or enarrativa, is uſed in much the | 


ſame ſenſe as mufica ſignatoria. 


& c. 
uſed for pieces conſiſting of many parts, which, though 


very different, yet, when played together, make an agree- | 


able whole, This we call mu/c in parts. 


Music, hiſtorical. See HigTORICAL. 


Music, hyperchematic, or choratc, is uſed by ſome authors 
for a ſort of muſic fit for ballads and dancing. 


Music, iaſtrumental, is uſed to denote muſical compoſitions, | 


made to be executed by inſtruments. 


Moste, meliſmatic, or meladic, is uſed to denote a ſong, or | 
fingle part, merely for a voice or for an inſtrument. | 


Broſſard. See MELopy. 


poling ſounds in ſucceſſion in an agreeable manner; or 


the art of making melody. See MELODT and MEL o- | 


POEIA. 


Music, meaſured, mufica mijurate, * Italian au- 
are unequal. 


thors, a kind of 1c, the notes of w 
It is contrary to ui piena, or chorale. 
Music, meinbolic, muſica metabolica, among the Italians, is 
a properly mu fic tranſpoſed, as when the piece goes out of 
its natural mode into a tranſpoſed one, the better to ex- 


preſs the words, or to diſtinguiſh fome change in the ac- | 


tion, paſſion, motion, &c. 


MusIC, metrie, mufpea melerncas 18 uſed, by Italian authors, 
to denote the harmonious cadence of the voice, heard 


Music, dramatic, mw/ica dramatica, ſcenica, theatrale, among | 
the Italians, is uſed to denote ſuch compoſitions of mu/ec | 
as are particularly made and fitted for theatres. See RE- 


Music, figurate, mu/ics figuralis, figurata, or colarata. | 
Figurate muſe, that wherein the notes are of different | 
values, and the motions various, now flow, then quick, | 


Music, harmonic, muſica harmonica, among the Italians, is | 


Mos lc, melepoetic, is the ſcience or art of ranging and dif- | 


On Inn 


— 


when any one declaims, or repeats verſes . or it ig an « 
compoſed to verſes. , | "Hg 

33 modern. See ante. | 
USIC, modulatery, mufica modulateria, among the Ital: 
that part of mufic which teaches to rat”. fo —.— 
i. e. tbat fixes rules for the uſe of modes, and teaches 
either to ſing or play well. See Mop, and Mopyr,. 
TION, | 

Music, edic, muffca odica, among the Italians, is the 
with hyporchematic, or choraic, 


fame 


| Music, organic, mufica erganica, among the Italians, is uſed 


to denote muſical compoſitions deſigned to be performed 
by inſtruments only. | 

Music, pathetic, muſica pathetica, is a moving and affeQin 
kind of muſic, that cauſes emotions in the mind, either 

of love, grief, or pity. | | 

Mus1c, poetic, mufica poetica, is ſometimes uſed for the art 
of inventing ſongs, of modulating concords and diſcords 
together agreeably, and making what we call compoſi- 

3 &c. | | | 20h | 
USIC, recitative, mufica recitativa, ſcenica, or dramatica 
a fort of nu uſed in operas, rag ove: a8 . 
being a declamation in ſigning, to expreſs the paſſions. 
From its being thus irregular in its time, the Italians of- 

ten place the phraſe a tempo giuſio, when the recitative 
ends, and an air, be it minuet, jigg, or any other, fol. 
lows, to ſhew that the time is then ſtrictly to be obſerved, - 
See REcCITATIVYO., | | | 

Music, rhythmic, mufica rhythmica, is uſed for the harmony 
or cadence of the words in proſe; or a ſong compoſed ts 
words in proſe. „ 

Music, ſcenic, the ſame with recitati ve. | 

Music, 2 muſica ſignatoria, is uſed for that part of 
muſic which teaches the knowledge of the characters, 
notes, figures, pauſes, and all other ſigns and marks what- 
sver, uſed in muſic. 

Music, wacal, mufica vocalis, or that compoſed for the voice, 
in oppolition to organical or inſtrumenal, which is in- 
tended to be played on inſtruments only. 

Music, hell, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ſpecies of 
ſhell-fiſh of the MUREx-kind, remarkable for its varie- 
gations, which conſiſt of ſeveral ſeries of ſpots placed in 
rows of lines, like the notes of mufic. . 

Mus1c, academy of. See ACADEMY, 
Music, characters in. See CHARACTERS, 
MUSICAL accent. See ACCENT. 
MuS$1CAL faculties. See Music. 
Mus1CaL glaſes. See AR MONICA. 
Musical modes. See Mopk. 
MUSICAL zotes, See NoTE. | 
Musical numbers, are 2, 3, and 5, together with their 
compoſites. They are ſo called, becauſe all the intervals 
of muſic may be expreſſed by ſach numbers. See Ix- 
TERVAL. . 
This is now generally admitted by mufical theoriſts. Mr. 
Euler ſeems to ſuppoſe, that 7 or other primes might be 
introduced ; but he ſpeaks of this as a matter doubtful 
and difficult. It is to obſerved, that 2 correſponds to 
the octave, 3 to the fifth, or rather to the twelfth, and 
5 to the third major, or rather the ſeventeenth. From 
theſe three may all other intervals be found. | 

A table of mu/ical numbers within any propoſed limit may 

be thus expeditiouſly formed. | . 

Place the terms of the progreſſion 1, 5, 25, 125, &c. in 

a column under each other; and multiply every term of 

this progreſſion by 3, continually, till you foreſee that be 

products will exceed the propoſed limit. Then if all the 
numbers thus found be doubled continually, till it be fore- 
ſeen that the doubled numbers would exceed the propoſed 

limit; all theſe products together, with the powers of 2, 

will give the zu/ical numbers required. ; 

Thus if it were required to find all the mu/ica/ numbers 

within the compaſs of eleven octaves; that is, between 

1 and 2048; form the column 1, 5, 25, &c. and mul- 
tiply every term by 3 continually, as in the annexed ex- 
ample: N | 


155 8 7. 27. 81. 243. 720, Kc. 
g. 1. „ 336. 406+ $335, . 
25. 75. 225. 675. 2025, &c. 

125. 375. 1125, &c. 
625. 1875. &c. 
&c. 


The numbers of which being doubled as often as poſſible 
within the limit 2048, and collected and ranged in order 
with the powers of 2, will give the following numbers, 
I. 2. 3. 4+ 5. 6. 8. q- 10. 12. 15. 16. 18. 20. 24+ 25,27 
30, &c. as in the following table. 


{ 


TABLE 


N /-41 numbers, contained in eleven oftaves. | ſeventh octave of F, aſcending, is raiſed 2 comma; and 
2 TABLE of muſics : Oh gf | | that G, or the ſharp third from B, deſcending, is low- 
reer hordſChord]) | ered by the ſame interval. | 


[Chord 5 


7 Aſe, | Deſc. Num. Aic. || Deic. || Num. ] Ac. | Deſc. 


| If B in the deſcending ſcale be ſuppoſed to be a tritonus, 
| that is, two tones major and one tone minor above F of 


rn 


b 


the aſcending ſcale, then will A in one of theſe ſcales cor- 
Fr reſpond or be denoted by the ſame numbers with G in the 
9 


other ſcale, and C will correſpond to E, but D in the 
aſcending ſcale will not be expreſſed by the ſame numbers 
as in the deſcending ſcale: for in the former D will be a 
tone major above C, whereas in the latter, D muſt by 
analogy be a tone major below E, and therefore only a 
tone minor above C, which is the reaſon why D is in 
Italics in the deſcending ſcale. 
Mr. Henfling has mentioned the diſtinction between an 
aſcending and a deſcending ſcale in the Miſcel. Beroli- 
nenſ. Be places unity in the aſcending fcale in F, as it 
ought: but in the deſcending ſcale he places unity in E, 
which diſturbs the analogy of the two ſcales. | 
I be trumpet and French horn, not having 8 
| | a compaſs beyond four octaves; and their ſounds being 
formed in a manner analogous to thoſe produced by the 
| diviſion of a ſtring, it follows, that all the true notes of 
theſe inſtruments will be repreſented by the muſical num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 16, &c. This 
is a fact well known; and a confirmation of the truth of 
that theory which derives all muſical proportions from 
the elements 2, 3, and 5. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 195, and 
Ne 481. See TRUMPET. . TY Fw 
| Mus1CAL proportion. See PROPORTION. 
MosicAL ſound. See SOUND. | 
Mus1CAL firing. See STRING. 28 | 
| MUSIMON, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an animal 
| eſteemed a ſpecies of ſheep, deſcribed by the ancients as 
common in Corſica, Sardinia, Barbary, and the north- 
eaſt parts of Aſia. It has been ſuſpected, whether the 
| animal deſcribed under this name is now any where to be 
| found in the world; not that it is to be ſuppoſed that 
any ſpecies of animal once created is become extinct, but 
that this probably was a ſpurious breed between two ani- 
mals of different ſpecies, perhaps the ſheep and goat, 
which, like the mule, not being able to propagate its 
ſpecies, the production of them may have been diſcon- 
tinued. ns | RY 
Belon- ſtyles this ſpecies of Oo Ar, which has large horns 
bending back, cloſe at their baſe, diſtant at their points, 
with circular rugz, the TRAGELAPHUSs, from the mixture 
I it ſeems to have of the goat and deer. Buffon ſuppoſes 
| . it to be the ſheep in a wild ſtate; and as ſuch, deſcribed 
: 1 by Mr. Pennant. Theſe animals live in the mountains, 


3 | | N and run with great ſwiftneſs among the rocks. Thoſe of 
To underſtand this table it is to be obſerved, that by di- | Kamtſchatka are ſo ſtrong that ten men can ſcarce hold 


viding a given ſtretched ſtring or chord, by means of a | one; and the horns are ſo large as ſometimes to weigh 
moveable Fridee, the ſounds produced by its parts will be | thirty pounds, and fo capacious that young foxes often 
higher in pitch than thoſe produced by the given chord. ſhelter themſelves in the hollow of ſuch as by accident 
And on the contrary, if we multiply a chord, that is, | fall off in the deſerts. ES. 
by a moveable bridge lengthen the ſounding part of a MUSIVUM argentum. See ARGENTUM. I . 
chord, we ſhall have ſounds lower in pitch than the given MUSK, moſchus, deri ved from the Arabic moſcha, muſe, 
chord. Hence we have the foundation of an aſcending, whence was formed the common Greek yoo N, muſk, a 
and of a deſcending ſcale of mufical ſounds, The firſt | kind of perfume of a very ſtrong fcent; only agreeable 
column of each diviſion of the table, marked Num. ex- when moderated by the mixture of ſome other perfume. 
preſſes the muſical numbers; the ſecond column, marked | Muſt is found in a kind of bag, or tumor, growing about 
| Aſe. the names of the notes in the aſcending ſcale; and | the bigneſs of a hen's egg under the belly, towards the 
the chird column, marked Deſc. the names of the notes of] genital parts of a wild beaſt of the ſame name; and ap- 
the deſcending ſcale. Thus if the given chord be unity, | pears to be nothing elſe but a kind of bilious blood there 
and called F, then will 15 be E in the fourth octave, aſ-| congealed, and almoſt corrupted. _ e 
cending of F; 45 will be B in the ſixth octave of F, &c. | The animal which produces it is pretty common in the 
In the deſcending ſcale unity will be B; 15 will be Cin] kingdom of Bantam, Tonquin, and ſome others, as Co- 
the fourth octave deſcending from B; and 45 will be F chin- China, &c. But the moſt eſteemed are thoſe in the 
of the ſixth octave, &c. | | kingdom of Thibet, See MoscnirERUM animal. 
The reaſon why unity is marked F in the aſcending ſcale, | They inhabit the woods and foreſts where the natives 
and B in the deſcending ſcale, is, becauſe, according to] hunt them down: when the beaſt is killed, they cut out 
the received notation of what is called the natural ſcale | the bladder under the belly, ſeparate the coagulated blood, 
among muſicians, F has no fourth in aſcending, nor Ba and dry it in the ſun, where it is reduced into a light 
fourth in deſcending. Now it is plain that no aliquot di- friable ſubſtance almoſt of the nature of a powder, and 
viſion of a ſtring can give a fourth, or any of its octaves of a duſky reddiſh colour, and acquires a very ſtrong and 
| aſcending ; nor can any multiple of a ſtring give the diſagreeable ſmell. It is then tied up again in bladders, 
fourth, or any of its octaves, in deſcending. For the] and exported to other countries; and this is the muſk 
fourth being expreſſed by + in aſcending, and by 4in de-] which we uſe, Tn | 
ſcending, its octaves will be 4, 1, , Kc. in the firſt The mu/# itſelf is dry, with a kind of unctuoſity; of a 
Caſe, and 4, 18 43, &c. in the ſecond caſe, none of | dark reddiſh. brown, or ruſty blackiſh colour; in ſmall 
which numbers can be multiples, or ſubmultiples of a] round grains, with a very few hard black clots ; perfectly 
given ſtring, „ | | free from any fandy, or other viſible foreign matter. 
Fand B being the given ſounds, their octaves will be ex- | Chewed, and rubbed on paper, it looks bright, yellowiſh, 
Preſſed by F*, Fe, Fs, &c. and BY, B*, Ba, &c. which | ſmooth, and free from grittineſs. Laid on a red-hot 
are reſpeQively, the firſt, ſecond, and third octaves, iron it catches flame, and burns almoſt entirely aways 
above the F, and below B. | | leaving only an exceediag ſmall quantity of light greyiſh 
A dot marked over a letter ſhews that it ſignifies a ſound | aſhes: if any earthy ſubſſances have been mixed with the 
higher by a comma that the ſound exprefſed by the let- muſh, the quantity of the reſiduum will diſcover them. 
ter ütſell. Aud a dot placed below, denotes the ſound to From thirty grains of muſt, water extracts twelve grains, 
| be lowered by a comma. Thus, in the table I find 81 and ſpirit of wine ten grains. Spirit of nitre oil of 
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Mu 


See MapnEgss, I | 15 | 
The effects of muſt are, eaſe from pain, quiet fleep, and 
a copious diaphoreſis. Hence it has been found of great 


MUS, 


of its ſmell and the latter the greateſt part of it. Spirit 
of ſalt, diluted ſpirit of vitriol, and vinegar, have no ef- 


fect upon it. Spirit of ſal ammoniac diffolves a little of 


it. Oil of tartar ſearce acquires any tinge from muſk, but | 


extricates from it a vitriolic urinous ſmell, Muſk is not 


ſoluble in oils expreſſed of diſtilled. By diſtillation in a | 
retort, it yields t ie animal principles, empyteumatic oil, 


volatile ſpirit; and ſalt. In the diſtillation of odoriferous 
waters and ſpitit, a {mall portion of muſe, ineluded in a 


linen cloth, is generally hung in a ſtill-head, the vapour 
of both liquors extracting its ſcent. Spirit, diſtilled with 
muſe immerſed in it, acquires little of its ſmell; but wa- 
ter by this method atquires both the ſmell and taſte. 'A 


minute portion of mu/# greatly improves the fragrance of 


_ the diftilled odoriferous waters, as thoſe of lavender and 


roſemary, and heightens the ſmell of other odoriferous 
ingredients, without communicating any of its own pe- 
culiar ſmell. The quantity of liquor, which may be fla- 
voured by macerating a certain known proportion of mt 
for a few days in reCtified ſpirit of wine, appears to be 


the beſt critireon of the genuineneſs and goodneſs of this | 
commodity ; a commodity, which is not only ſaid to vary | 
according to the ſeaſon of its being taken from the ani- | 


mal, -but which is ſometimes ſo artfully ſophiſticated, that 
the abuſes cannot be diſcovered by any external charac- 


ters, or by any other means than the degree of its ſpecific 
imell and taſte, which the above experiment affords the 
beſt method of eſtimating. Neumann and Lewis. 


What the ancients have written of muſt is fabulous, viz, 


that it comes from the teſticles of a caſtor, which, to ſtop 


the purſuit of the hunter, caſtrates itſelf. The occaſion 


of their error may be owing to this, that among the In- 


dians the muſk animal goes by the name of ca/or. 
Muſk is in conſiderable uſe among the perfumers and con- 


fectioners, though much leſs now than it was formerly. | 


It is ſuppoſed to fortify the heart and brain, and is good 


againſt deafneſs, and is now received in general practice 
in different convullive diſorders ; and its doſe has been 
Increaſed with advantage to a ſcruple and half a dram, | 


4 four or ſix hours. 


uſe in ſpaſmodic diſorders, petechial, malignant, putrid 
fevers, the goal diſtemper, biccoughs, ſubſultus tendinum, 
&c. For the particular caſes, we refer to the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactione, No 474. F 18. and vol. xliv. p. 75, &c. 


Inſtances occur in which it has been of very great benefit 


in convulſive diſorders, in the London Med, Obſ, &c. 


vol. iii. art. 21. 334. 


It has alſo been found uſeful in ſpaſmodic diſorders given 


by way of clyſter, as Dr. Wall obſerves, in that Tranſac- 
tion. The operation of muſt, in ſome reſpects, reſembles 


that of opium ; but is in this much preferable that it does | 
not leave behind it any ſtupor or languidneſs, which the | 
latter often does. Muſt therefore ſeems likely to anſwer | 
in thoſe low caſes whete fleep is much wanted, and opiates 

are improper. | 1 


It is ſaid to be beſt given in a bolus, and that thoſe who 


are molt averſe to perfumes may take it in that form wich- 
out inconvenience. For, as Etmuller and others, have 


long ago obſerved, the ſmell of the perfume is often found 


to be of diſſervice, where the ſubſtance inwardly taken | 


produces good effects. 


oy s „ 


It is pity that a medicine of this conſequence ſhould be ſo 


liable to adulterations, and that the criteria of its genu- | 


ineneſs are ill ſettled. 
In a paper read before the Royal Society, March 17, 
1747-8, ſeveral cures performed b 

cows, were mentioned. 
When muſe begins to decay, it is a practice uſed in the 
Eaſt Indies to put it into a 


ceflary-houſe, but not low enough to touch the filth. 


Others keep it wrapped up in linen, well moiſtened with 


7208 N Li 
Boyle hen 


N of his | own knowledge, that muſk has 
greatly contri 


MousK-rat. See Rar. 
Mos 


, and other perfumes of the ſame tribe, have been 
long celebrated as antiſpaſmodics, but were formerly or- | 
dered in ſuch ſmall quantities as to have little effect. 
Practitioners thought four or five grains à large doſe. 
But the Chineſe have taught us to be more bold ; the | 
tenth part of an ounce is a uſual doſe among them. The 
remedy in the Eaft for the bite of the mad dog contains 
ſixteen grains of muſt, and this they repeat frequently. 


MUSSLIN. See MusLiN. | 
MUSSULMAN, or MusULMAN, written in Arabic gem, 


y muſe, on diltempered | 


dder or bag, wherein many | 
{mall holes are made with a needle, and hang it in a ne- 


K-ſeed, in the Materia Medica, the name of the fee 
of 0 alcea Agyptiata villoſa, or e ns fel 
mallow. See Syrian MALLOw, W OD 
It is a ſmall feed of about the bigneſs of a pin's head, of 
a greyiſh brown in colour, and of the ſhape of 3 kid: 
and when freſh''it has ir pe It is biougt, 
into Europe from Egypt, and from Martinico. The 
Egyptians uſe it 5 28 a cordial and provocative; 
but in Europe it is of very little uſe, being wholly ne g 
lected in medicine; but the perfamers in France and 
Italy uſe it among their compoſitions,” © 
MUSKET, or Musquzer, properly a fire-arm borne on 
the ſhoulder, and uſed in war; to be fired by the appli- 
cation of a lighted'match, gg. 
The length of the met is fixed to three feet eight inthes 
from the muzzle to the touch+pan, and its bore is to be 
ſuch as may receive a bullet of fourteen in'a pound, and 
its diameter differs not above one fiftieth part from that of 
the BULLET. | ALS. OS HL 8 
Muſteti were anciently borne in the field by the infantry, 


and were uſed in England fo lately as the beginning of 


the civil wars. They are ſaid to have been firit invented 
in the year 1521. At preſent they are little uſed, except 

in the defence of places; fuſees, and PIR E- lachs, having 

taken their place and name. MORIN, s EY 


| MusK ET-baſkets, in Fortification, See Baer s. | 
MUSKETEERS, ſoldiers armed with muſkets. 
MUSKETOON, a muſket ſhorter, though thicker, than 


the ordinary mufket, It is fired by the collifion of a ſteel 
and flint in the lock : whereas'the muſket is fired by a 
match. Its bore is a thirty-eight part of its length, and 
carries five ounces of iron, or ſeven and a half of lead, 


with an equal quantity of powder. This is the ſhorteſt 


ſort of blunderbuſſes. Sec FirE-lock, 


MUSLIN, or MvussL in, a fine fort of cloth, wholly cot- 


ton ; ſo called as not being. bare, but having a down 

knap on its ſurface reſembling moſs, which the Frenc 

called mouſe. Ja | 
There are various kinds of mu/lins brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, chiefly from Bengal; betelles, tarnatans, mulmuls, 
tanjeebs, terrindams, doreas, &c. LS, yes 
Muſlins, on their importation, pay a duty of 25, 10-224. 


the piece, which is drawn back on exportation; and be- 


ſides this a duty of 157. per cent. to be computed according 
to the groſs price at which they are publicly ſold by auc- 


| they 3 but if they are exported, all drawn back is for 20s. 
value. | | | 


MUSQUETEERS, moufquetaires, in F rance, are troopers 


who tight ſometimes on foot, ſometimes on horſeback: 
they are gentlemen of good families, and are divided into 


two troops, the one called the grey muſqueteers, the other 


the black muſgueteers, from the colour of their horſes. 


MUSSA, mera. See Mook. 


MUSSAHIR, in Ornithology, a bird mentioned by Arabian 
writers. It is ſaid that this creature, after having em- 


ployed the day in ſeeking its food, ſpends the whole night 


in ſinging; its notes are ſaid to be ſo melodious as to 


| baniſh all thoughts of fleep from thoſe that hear them. 


moſleman, or moſolman, a title by which the Mahometans 
diſtinguiſh themſelves; ſignifying, in the Turkiſh lan- 
guage, true belicver, or orthodox. + = 
'The appellation was firſt given to the Saracens; as is ob- 
ſerved by Leunclavius. There are two kinds. of muſſul- 
mans, very averſe to each other; the one called Sonnites, 
and the other Shiites. The Sonnites follow the interpre- 
tation of the Koran given by Omar; the Shiites are the 
followers of Ali. The ſubjects of the king of Perſia are 
"Shiites 3 and thoſe of the grand ſignior, Sonnites. See 
DONNA, and ALCORAN. | 
Some authors will have it, that the word muſſulman ſig- 
nifies /aved, that is predeſtinated ; and that the Maho- 
metans give themſelves the appellation, as believing they 
are all predeſtinated to falvation. Martinius is more par- 
ticular as to the origin of the name; which he derives 


from the Arabic feln muſalam, ſaved, ſnatched out of 


danger : the Mahometans, he obſerves, eftabliſhing their 
religion by fire and ſword, maſſacred all thoſe who would 
not.embrace it, and granted life to all that did, calling 
them muſſulmans; q. d. erepti e periculs; whence the 
word, in courſe of time, became the diſtinguiſhing title 
of all thoſe of that ſe, who have aflixcd to it the ſig- 
nification of true believer. 


abr. vol. i. p. 30. 
Musk-ant. See Au rr. 
See TaJacu. 


Musk- bear, in Zoology. 


Mosk-Hocinth. See HYACINTH. | 
MyusX-inſett. See INSECT. . |, 


My sab. See JULEP: 


ed to the preſervation of fleſh» Works 


MUST, muſtum, ſweet wine newly preſſed from the grapes 
or the new liquor preſſed from the fruit before it bas 


worked or fomented. k 5 
Mus r of Rheniſh wine. This is a liquor that, though 


drank; by ſome, is found extremely to affect the brain 
for not having paſſed the natural efferveſcence which it 


| would have been ſybje& to, in the making of wins, 4 | 
wy | : 
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Mus 


ries are locked up till the heat of the ſtomach ſetting 


Rbenilki muf? is of two kinds, being made either with 
or without boiling. That made without boiling is only 

ut up ſo cloſe in the veſſel, that it cannot work; this is 
called ſtumm- wine. That by boiling is thus prepared : 
they take ſtrung veſſels not quite filled, and putting them 
into a cellar, they make a, fire mild at firſt, but increafed 
dy degrees, and afterwards they graduallly leflen it again, 
that the boiling may ceale of itſelf. This operation is 
fGniſhed in thirty-ſix or forty hours, according to the 
Gze of the veſſel; and the wine-boilers, inſtead of com- 
mon candles, which would melt by the heat, ule thin 
pieces of ſplit beech wood. Theſe allo ſerve for a dou- 
ble purpoſe, not only lighting them, but giving them 
notice of the boiling being enough ; betore that time, 
the quantity of vapours thrown up with them burn dim; 
but as ſoon as it is finiſhed the vapours atcend in leſo 
quantity, and the lights bun briſk and clear. About 


Work, and after this working it is called wine, They 
' have alſo another kind of Rhenith muſt, which is thus 
prepared: they boil the liquor io half the quantity, and 

put into it the medicinal ingredients they are molt fond 
of: ſuch as orange-peel, elecampane-root, and Juuper- 

berries, or the like ; being thus medicated, the woole 
Works much more ſlowly than it otherwile would. If 
the boiled mu/?, by too violent an efferveſcence, caſt out 


this ſeparation is {topped by ſome fatty ſubſtance, ſuch as 
freth butter or the like: they put this iu upon a vine-leaf 
or elſe apply lard to the mou of the veſſel, 


pounds of une ſugar, five gailo:'s of water, ſour ounces 


boil them in a large veſſei over a gentie hre. Ee 
MUSTACEUM, among tie ancient Romans, a ki:d of 
cheeſe- cake. It was campoſed of cheete, anueed, cum- 
min, and ſuet added to flour, moiltened with muſtum, or. 
new wine. | | | | 


ſiliquoſa claſs. Its chiiacters are theie : the empalement 
of the flower is compoſed ot four narrow -aves, placed 
in form of a croſs, which fall off: the flower has tour 
roundiſh petals n form ol a croſs, and four oval nectart- 
ums, one on each fide of the itaminza an rhe pointal; it 
has ſix-awl ſha ed ercCt !taraina, two of which are oppe 

fite and as long as the empaicment, the other four are 
longer ; in the c tre is placed a taper germen, with a 
ſtyle the length of it, crowned by a b-uded ſtigma; the 
germen afterwards turns o an oblong pod, which 1s ve) 
rough at bottom, having two cells, opening with two 


and almoit twice the icngih of he valves: the ſeeds are 
globular. Miller reckons fix, and Linuæus twelve ſpecies. 
The ficlt ſort is the common white mu/tard, which 1s ge- 
| 2 cultivated as a ſallad herb ot winter and fpring 
.. uſe. 
in drills, either upon a warm border, or, in very cold wea 

ther, upon » moderate hot-bed, with creſſes and other 
ſmall ſallad-herbs, which are co umonly fit for uſe in ten 
days or a fortnight from che time ot ſowing z for if they 
are large, and have rough leaves, they are too ſtrong 
to put into ſallads. 

The ſecond ſort is the common muſtard, which is fre- 
quently found growing naturally in many parts of Eng— 
land, but is alſo cultivated in fields, for the ſeed, of which 
the ſauce called muſiard is made. This ſort is cultivated 
only for the ſeeds ; theſe ſhould be ſown in the ſame way 
as thoſe of the firit, and the plants treated in the tame 
manner; with this difference, of allowing the plants twice 


ſhould be hoed out to the diſtance of eighteen inches ; 
and as the ſeeds will not ripen ſo ſoon as the other, fo 
the ground may require to be hoed three times over, but 


The leeds of theſe two firſt ſpecics are ordered for me- 
dicinal uſe, | 


itimulating, diuretic medicines, that operate without ex- 
citing much heat. It is ſometimes taken ui bruiſed, to 
the quantity of a ſpoonful at a time, in paralytic, cachec- 
ue, and ſerous diforders. It is applied alſo as an external 

imulant, to benumbed and paralytic limbs; to parts 
affected with fixed rheumatic pains 3 and to the ſoles of 
the feet, in the low ſtage of acute diſeaſes for railing the 
Pulſe: in this intention, a mixture of equal parts of the 
Powdered ſeed and crumb of bread, with the addition, 
ſometimes, of a little bruiſed garlic, are made into 


a cataplaſm, with a ſuſſicient quantity of Vinegar. See 
DINAPISM, | | 


VoL. III. No 238. 


them to work, they raiſe their effervelcence there, and 
ſend up abundance of ſubtle vapours to the brain. The 


ſeven or eight days after this boiling, the mu/? begins to 


its lees, it will on this become vapio und dead, unleſs | 


A MusrT for artificial wine may be thus made: take twenty 


of white tartar finely pulverized, or cream of tartar, and | 


MUSTARD, ſinapi, in Botary, a genus of the etradynamia 


valves, whoſe intermediate partition is large, compreſled, | 


[he teed+s of this are comrmouly thrown very thick 


as much room, becauſe they grow much larger : fo theſe | 


that may be eaſily ſeen by the growth of the weeds. | 


MAeſtard feed is one of the ſtrongeſt of the pungent, 


Maſtard ſeed yields upon expreſſion a conſiderable quan- 
tity of oil, which is by ſome recommended externally 
againſt rheumatiſms and palſies, though it has nothing 
of that quality by which the ſe-ds themſelves prove uſe- 
tul in thoſe dilorders ; the oil being mild and inſipid as 
that of olives, and the pungency of the feed remaining 
entire in the cake left after expreſſion ; nor is any conſi- 
derable pari ot the pungent matter extracted by rectified 
ſpirit. The bruiſed ſeeds give out readily to water nearly 
the whole of their active matter: added to boiling milk; 
they curdle it, and communicate their pungency to the 
whey. The powder of mu/tard ſeed may be made into the 
conlittence of a loch with warm water, in which a little 
ſea-ſalt has been diflolved. Of this a common ſpoonful, 
ſometimes two, dilut.d with tepid water, are given on 
an empty ſtomach; it operates well as an emetic, and 
proves an excellent remedy in moſt nervous diſorders, 
according to Mr. Monro, in Med. ET, Edinb. vol. ji. 
art IQ. p. 303. not. | 


i 


The-third ſort grows naturally on arable land, in many 
parts of England. The ſced of this is commonly fold 
under rhe title of Durham muſtard ſeed. This is a com- 
mon weed in moſt parts of England; and comes up early 
in the ſpring amongſt the corn, ſo flowers and ſeeds in 
May; therefore where it is not weeded out, the ſeeds 
will ſcatter long before the corn 1s ripe, and the ground 
will be ſtocked with the weed. The other three ſorts are 
preſerved in botanic gardens for variety, but ate ne- 
ver cultivated for uſe z theſe may be treated in the ſame 
Way as the two firit ipecies. Miller and Lewis. | 
MusTaRD, B:/tard, in Bo/any. See CLEOME, | 
MusSTAKD, buckler, or baſlard mithridate muſtard, biſcu- 
te/ia, in Botany, a genus of the tet, adynamiasſiliculoſa claſs 
of plants. Its characters are theſe: the empalement of 
the 0wer is compoſed of four leaves, which are pointed; 
the flower hath four petals, placed in form of a croſs; 
which are obtuſe and ſpread open: it hath ſix ſtamina, 
four long and two thott; in the centre is ſituated an or- 
bic lar compreſſ:d germen, which afterwards becomes a 
plain, compreſſed, erect, capſule, with two convex lobes, 
having two cells terminated by the rigid ſtyle, which is 
joined to the Gde of the partion.—Linnæus reckons 
two, and Miller tour ſpecies. | „5 
Mus raRPD, beige, ery/imum, in Botany, a genes of the te- 
tradynama filiqurſa claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
empalcment of the flower is compoſed of four oblong, 
oval, coloured leaves; the flower hath four petals placed 
in form of a croſs, and two neCtarious glands ſituated 
betwixt fix ſtamina, four of which are the length of the 
empalement, the other two {horter ; it hath a narrow 
four-cornered germen, which aſterwards becomes a long, 
narrow, four-cornered pod, with two cells, filled with 
{mall ſeeds. Linnæus reckons ſix, and Miller ſeven ſpe- 
cies. 5 | 
The firſt ſort is uſed in medicine; it grows naturally on 
the fide of fout-paths, and upon old walls in molt parts 
of England, ſo is rarely cultivated in gardens; where, 
if it is once admitted, it would become a troubleſome 
weed. The ſecond and third ſorts alſo grow naturally 
on banks in many parts of England ; they were formerly 
caten in winter fallads, before the Engliſh gardens were 
furnilhed with better plants; ſince which time they have 
beenrejected, for I a rank ſmell, and are diſagree- 
able to the palate. he ſixth ſort grows naturally on the 
ſides of bauks in many parts of England, ſo it is not ſuf- 
ſered to have a place in gardens. This was formerly 
eaten as a ſallad herb by the poorer ſort of people, who 
gave it the title of ſauce alone. It has a rank ſinell, 
and taſte of garlic, is very biting and hot on the palate ; 
it is frequently preſcribed in medicine. 'The ſeventh ſort, 
called gilliflower with a dame's violet leaf, is ſometimes 
found growing naturally on old walls, in ſome parts of 
E gland, particularly about Cambridge and Ely, The 
other ſorts are kept in botanic gardens for variety. 
H-dge muſtard is hot and dry, opening and attenuating, 
and by its warming quality is good to diſſolve thick, gros, 
ſlimy humours of the lungs, to help a cough, and ſhort- 
neſs of breath, and is particularly recommended againſt 
an habitual hoarſeneſs, to recover a voice. Riverius praiſes 
a decoction of it in wine againſt the colic, 
The only officinal preparation of this plant is the Hrupus 
de cry/ima, It is recommended by Dr. Stahl, for ſcirtho- 
cancrous tumors, taken internally, and allo applied ex- 
ternally to the tumor. We have an account of its good 
effects, by Monſ. Bingert, in Act. Med. Berol. Dec. 3. 
vol. i. p. 59. 
The ſeeds are conſiderably pungent, and appear to be of 
the ſame quality with thoſe of mu/iard, but weaker. 
MusSTARD, mithridates See TREACLE muſtard. 
MUSTARD, rough podded. See SYSIMBRIUM. 
MUSTARD, tower, turritis, in Botany, a genus of the fetrady- 
the cm- 


| namia ſiliquojſa claſs. Its characters are theſe : th 
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| ſhorter than the other, terminated by fingle ſummits, 


two valves, and filled with ſmall, roundiſh, indented 


up, and thrive without farther care, and their ſeeds will 
ney deſtroyed. 


Mus1ARD, baſtard tower, arabis, in Botany, a genus of the 


pod, opening length-ways, having two valves and a thin 
MusTARD, treucle. See 'TREACLE muſtard, and Ciy 
MUSTELA, the weazel, in the Linnean ſyſtem of Zoology, 


is a diſtinct genus ot quadrupeds, of the order of feræ, in | 
the claſs of mammaiia, comprehending eleven ſpecies ; 


teeth in each jaw; the upper are erect, acute, and ſepa 
| MusTELA Africana, in Zoology, a name by which Clufius 
5 Mosr El A, in Ichthyology, the name of a genus of fiſhes, of 


ryneſs to the touch; but is not half ſo long, in propor- 
tion to its thickneſs; and is ſomewhat flatter, and has a 


of its mouth; at the angle of the lower jaw it has one 


jaw it has two; it has two pair of hns under its belly, 


MusSTELA fluviatilis, in ſchibyolegy, a name by which 


MusTELA lumpen, in {hthyology, a name given by Artedi, 


a ſpecific name, expreſſing that ir has four bind cirri or 
| beards, growing under the throat, and tranſverſe atcolz | 


MusTELA marina, in lchthyology, a name given by Bello- 


with four beards near the mouth. By this character it 
is (evidently diſtinguiſhed from the fiſh called the Jake, 


MUSTELINUM genus, in Zoology, the name of a claſs of 


MUS. 


palement of the flower is compoſed of four oblong oval; 


leaves, which cloſe together; the flower has four oblong, | 


oval, entire petals,” in form of a croſs, and fix erect awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina, the length of the tube, two of which are 


and a taper germen, a little compreſſed, having no ſtyle, 
but crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma z the germen afterward 
becomes a long four-cornered pod, with two cells, which 
are divided by an intermediate partition, opening with 


ſeed. Miller enumerates two, and Linnzus three ſpe- | 
Theſe plants are kept in botanic gardens for variety; but 

if their ſeeds are ſcattered upon an old wall or building, 
in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, the plants will come 


ſcatter on the wall and ſpread, fo there will be no danger 
of the plants maintaining their ſituation, if they are not 
he juice of this plant is recommended by ſome for cur- 
ing ulcers in the mouth, and for killing worms. 


tetradynamia filiquaſa claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower, which hath a four-leaved empalement, hath four 

tals in form ot a croſs; at the bottom of each is ſituated 
a reflected nectarium fixed to the empilement, and between 
theſe ariſe fix upright ſtamina, two of which are no 
longer than the flower-cup, the other four are much 
longer; in the centre is firuated a taper germen, as long 
as the ſtamina, which becomes a narrow, long, compreſſed 


partition, b-tween which is lodged a row of flat feeds. 
Miller reckons four, and Linnæus nine ſpecies, 


PEOL &. 


vizi'the ferret, polecat, ermin, otter, glutton, martin, &c. 
The character of this genus ars that it has fix cutting 


rate; the lower are more obtuſe, and the tongue is 
ſmooth, See Tab. III. Duadrupeds, No 39. See Wea- 
SEL. | | 


has called an animal, properly of the ſquirrel kind, and 
known among others by the name of the Barbary tquir- 
rel | 


which there are ſeveral ſpecies; the moſt common of 
wh:ch is that called the ſea- loch, or whiſtle-hſh. This 
reſembles the common eel, in figure, colour, and {lippe- | 


turgid belly. It is covered with extremely minute ſcales, 
and its mouth is large, and furnithed with tharp teech, 
and has ſeveral ſeries of very imall teeth in many parts 
beard, and at the upper part of the noltrils in the upper 


and on the back, beſide the common fin reaching balf the 


length and almoſt to the tail; it has at tome ſmall diltance | 


from the head a cavity, in which is a membrane, edged 
with filaments. Rel ATED 

The different ſpecies of this fiſh are of three colours; one 
is not ſpotted, and of the colour of a tench ; another is 


fpotted with whitez and the third with reddiſh black“ 


ſpots z and beſides theſe, there are the muſtela vivipara of 


Schonefeldt, commonly known by the name of ae/quappe, | 


and the muſtela foſſilis, called ter/ker, and the eel-pout. All 
which ſee under their ſeveral heads. 


ſeveral authors have called the common /ampetra or lam- 
prey» | | 


from Ray and others, to that ſpecies of b'ennus, called 
ſimply lumpen at Antwerp, and by Geſner galea. 
It is diſtinguiſhed, by Artedi, from the other bienni, by 


or ſtreaks on the back. See BLENNUus 


nius and others to that fiſh which we call in Engliih 
the /heot-fijh, the glanus and glanis of Pliny and the old 
authors, . . e | „ 
It is diſtinguiſhed, by Artedi, by the name of the /ilurus, 


which,/ though a genuine ſpecies of ſilurus, has only one 
beard. | | | 


MUSTER, a review of a 


MUT 


ſel in ſhape : they are all carnivorous animal 

p - . ol E 85 
diſtinguiſhed from the other quadrupeds- of that 2 0 
their ſmallneſs, the length of their bodies, and the fm Il 
neſs and narrownefs of their heads. T leir ag 


: feet © 
ſmall, and their legs ſhort, whence they are "WE 
for running into holes or crannies ; their tee; 


| h 
leſs numerous than in many quadrupeds : j * 
kind there are forty, and in thets but — 4h * 
inteſtines are ſhort and ſimple; they have no colon oe 
caecum, or any diſtinction of great and ſmall ag 
Ray. | 2358 
MUSTELUS, in Iehthyoltgy, a name given b 

ſome other writers, to thy aſh called "Fr Pros hom 
and fellatus by modern authors. This only accidental}? 
differs from the common galeus levis, the ſmooth *1 
prickly hound. Both are accounted the ſame ſpecies A 
Artedi, and are expreſſed by the ſame name, the 3 0 : 
Lus with obtuſe or glandulous teeth. 3 75 
MusTELUsS lævis, a name by which Aldrovand 

ſome others have called the fiſh diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of GALEUs lævis, the ſmooth hound. fiſh 
MvusTELVUSs ævis, in Ichthyalovy, a name of a kind of ſhark 

called alſo the e ants rer and canoſa. Wes 


ody of military forces under arms, 


in order to take account ot the numbers, condition, ac« 
coutrements, arms, &c. 


The word is formed ot the French, mouf/ 
REVIEW. | 
MusTER, falſe. See FaLsE, | 
MusTER-maſter-general, or C ommiſſary-general of MusTrrs 
is an officer in the army, who takes account of every fe- 
giment their number, horſes, arms, &c. See Con. 
MISSARY. | . 
MUSTER rolls are liſts of the ſoldiers in every troop, com- 
pany. regiment, &c. delivered by the captains to the 
commiſſary: by which they are paid, and the ſtrength 
of the regiment known. | _ 
MUSTYRED of record (ſtat. 18 Hen. VI.) denotes 
inrolled in the number of the king's ſoldiers. 


us, | and 


others by 


re, ſpecimen, See | 


a being 


| MUSTERING, in Sea Language, is the act of calling over 


a liſt of the whole ſhip's company, or any particular de- 

ta: hment thereof who are accordingly ſummoned to an- 
ſwer by their names on the occaſion. „„ Wn 
MUSTUS flurziztilis, in Ichthyology, a name given by Bel- 

lonius to that ſpecies of CYPRINUS, which we know by 
the name of the barbel. | oth 


MusTtus is allo a word uſed by ſome authors ſo expreſs the 
white calx of urine, 


MUTABILIS /ap's, in Natural Hill:ry, 2 name given by 


tome to the ſemi-pellucid gem, more commonly called 
OCULUS undi 


MUTABILITFY is oppoſed to IMMUTaB1LITY. 
MUTARE arma. Set ARMA. 
MUTATION, the act of chan 
change itſelt 
It is one of the Jaws of nature, that the mutation of mo- 
tion 1s ever proportional to the moving force imprefled. 
See NATURE, and MoTIon, 9 15 | | 
Murr io, in the Arczent Mvfic, is applied to the changes 
or ilterations that happen in the order of the founds 
which compoſe the melode. : 
Ariſtoxcuus repreſents mutation as a kind of paſſion in the 
order of the melody. . 3 
The changes are, 1. in the genera; when the ſong begins 
in one, as the chromatic, and paſics into another, as the 
diatonic. 2, In the ſyſtem; as when the ſong paſſes out 
of one tetrachord, as meſon, into another, a+ diezeug- 
menon; or more generally, when it paſſes from a high 
place of the ſcale to a lower, or contrarily, i. e. part of 
it is ſung high, and part low. 3. In the mode or tone, 
as when the long begins in ane, as the Doric, and paſſes 
into another, as the Lydian. 4. In the melopcœia, that 
is, when the ſong changes the very air, ſo as from gay 
and ſprightly to become ſoft ang languiſhing, or from 3 
manner thot expreſſes one paſſion or ſubject to the cx- 
preſſion of ſome other. | 2 
MO TaTIONEs, among the Romans, poſt ſtages, or places 
where the public couriers were ſupplied with freſu 
horles. 
The mutationes were wholly deſigned for the uſe of ihele 
couriers, or mefſengers cf ſtate; in which reſpect the 
diflered from man/tones, 
MU !CHK N, a liquid meaſure uſed in Scotland; it con- 
tains four gills, and is the fourth part of a Scotch pint- 
See Pint, Mt asure, &c. | 
MU IL. aunb, denotes a perſon that cannot ſpeak, or has 
not the ule of ſpeech. | 
Mule, and dwaifs make their fortune in the grand g- 
nor's feraglio. The mutes ſerve as executioners to take 
off perſons of the firſt rank. 8 
Murk, in Law, a perſon that ſtands dumb or ſpeechleſs, 


ging, or ſometimes the 


animals, ſo called from their general likeneſs to the wea- 


when he ought to anſwer or plead. ; 
A pri- 


8 


MUT. 


A priſoner may ſtand mute, two ways: 1. When he ſpeaks 


not at all: in which caſe it is inquired, whether he ſtand: 
7 the ac, of God; if by the latter, | 


mute of malice, or 
then the judge, ex officio, ought to inquire whether he be 
the ſame-perſon ; and of all other pleas, which he might 
have pleaded if he had not ſtood mute. 2. When he 
pleads not directly, or will not put himſelf upon the in- 
queſt to be tried. If he be found to be obſtinately mure, 
then, if it be on an indictment of high treaſon, it is 
clearly ſettled that ſtanding mute is equivalent to a con 
viction, and he ſhall receive the ſame judgment and exe- 
cution. So likewiſe, in petty larceny, and in all'miſde- 
meanors, ſtanding mute is equivalent to conviction. But 
in appeals. or indictments for other felonies, or petit 
treaſon, it was the cuſtom till of late not to conſider him 
as convicted, ſo as to paſs judgment for the felony ; but 
for his obſtinacy he was to receive the terrible ſentence 
of penance, or FAINE forte et dure. Before this was 
2 pronounced, the priſoner was allowed not only trina ad- 
monitio, but alſo a convenient reſpite for a few hours. 
and the ſentence was diſtintly read to him, that be 
might know his danger; and, after all, if he continued 
obltinate, and his offence was clergyable, he was al- 
lowed the benefit of his clergy, even though he was too 
ſtubborn to pray it. But in this reſpeCt the law is now 
altered; for by 12 Geo. III. cap. 20. ſtanding mute in 
felony or piracy is made a conviction. | 
To adviſe a priſoner to ſtand mute is an high miſpriſion, 


a contempt of the king's court, and puniſhable by fine 


and impriſonment. | 
MUTE, in Grammar, a letter which is not founded, or 


heard in the pronunciation; or a letter which yields no 


ſound of itſelf, and without a vowel. ; 
The conſonants are ordinarily diſtinguiſhed into mstes, 


and liguids or ſemi-yowels. See CoNs oN ANT, LiqQuip, 
&ce | 


The mutes in the Engliſh alphabet are eleven; viz. B, 


C, D, F, G, J, K. P, QO, T, V. They are called mutes, 
becauſe a liquid cannot be ſounded in the ſame ſyllable 


before them, as 7po; but a mute may be pronounced in 
the ſame ſyllable before a liquid, as pro. 


MUTEFERRIRA, a body of horſe kept up in Egypt, in 


the ſervice of the grand ſignor; theſe, with the chaouſes, 
were originally the guards of the ſultans of Egypt. This 
is a body of the greateſt dignity, and is expreſſed by the 
word which ſignifies a choſen people. _ 
MUTILATED corniche. See CRN IHE. 
MUTILATED medals, See MEDAL. 
MUTILATED roof, See Roo. 
MUTILATION, the rettenching, or cuttin 
member of the body. See MARHEM. | 
The uſe of the word is alſo extended to ſtatues, and build- 
ings, where any part is wanting, or the projecture of 


any member, as a corniche, or an impoſt, is broken off. 


MUTILATION is ſometimes alſo uſed in a more immediate 
manner, for CASTRATION. | 


MUTILLA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Natural Hiſtory, 
a genus of inſets of the order of hymenoptera : the cha- 


raters of which ate, that in moſt there are no wings, 
that the body is covered with ſhort hair or down, that 


the hinder part of the thorax is obtuſe, and that the | 
pointed, Of this genus there are ten | 


ſting is hidden and 
ſpecies. 
MUTILUS, in 
to the common MUSCLE, 
MIN, in a Milit 
againit authority, 
An uaCt is annually paſſed by parliament, called the mu- 


tiny act, to puniſh mutiny and deſertion, and for the better 


payment of the army and their quarters. 
Ihus regulates the manner in which they are to be diſ- 
peried among the ſeveral inn-keepers and victuallers 


through the kingdom, and eſtabliſhes a law martial for 


their government. By this, beſides other things, it is 
enacted, that if any officer or ſoldier ſhall excite, or join 
any Muti, 3 of it, ſhall not give notice to the 
commanding cſhcer; or ſhall deſert, or liſt in any other 
regiment, or. flcep vpon his poſt, or leave it before he 
is relieved, or hold correſpondence with a rebel or an 


2 or it cike or uſe violence to his ſuperior officer, 
or final 


ſhall ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as a court martial ſhall in- 
flict, ougn it Extend to death itſelf. 
| rat in Ornithology, x name by which ſome call a large 


raſiliau bird, of the gallinaccous kind, more uſually 
called miTyu 


— 


M TUAL, a reiative term, denoting ſomething that is 
reciprocal between two or more perſons. 


ns we ſay, mutual aſſiſtance, mutual averſion, &c.— 


here are mutual or reciptocal duties, offices, &c. be- 
tween fuperiors and inferiors; as the king and his ſub- 
Jects, the maiter and his ſervants, &c. 


MYA, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of the teſtacea 


g away, any | 


Natural Hiſtory, the name given by ſome | 


ary Senſe, denotes an inſurrection 


difobey his lawful commands; ſuch offender| 


_  Vaugelas makes a diſtinction between mutual and Feet 
procal: mutual, according to him, is underſtood. of what 
is between two only; and reciprocal of what is between 
more than two: but this diſtinction is little regarded in 

common ule. _ | l 
Mu ruf teſlament is that made by two petſons who leave 
their effects reciprocally to the ſurvivor. 8585 
MUTULE, mutulus, in Architecture, a kind of ſquare mo- 
dilion in the Doric fricze. 
The chief difference between mutule and modilion con- 
ſiſts in this, that the former is uſed in ſpeaking of the Do- 
ric order, and the latter in the Corinthian} &c. See 
Doric, &. _ | 
The mutales in the Doric anſwer to the triglyphs, which 
are under them; whence ſome make gutiæ or drops to 
hang, | 
Le Milt ts mutules in the entablature of the Doric 
order, not only to diſtinguiſh it the more from other 
entablature, but alſo becauſe they agree very well with 


the nobleneſs of this order, and add ſomething of a maſ- 
culine beauty to it. : | 


Mutules are commonly made of the ſame breadih with 
the triglyphs; but the ſame author thinks it would be 
much better if they were made of the ſame breadth with 
the capitals of the triglyphs. Nor does he run his 1 
tules lo near the extremity of the larmier or drip, as 
is uſually done; leaving a ſpace of three or four minutes 
between the two, that the profile may appear the more 
__ «diſtinctly, | + 255 | 
MUTUUM, in the Civil Law, denotes a loan imply ſo 
called; or a contract introduced by the law of nations, 
whereby a thing conſiſting in weight, as ſuppoſe bullion z 
in number, as money; or in meaſure, as corn, timber, 
wine, &c. is given to another, upon condition that he 
ſhall return another thing of the ſame quantity, nature, 
and value, on demand. | | 
This, therefore, is a contract without reward: ſo that 
where uſe or intereſt ariſes, there mult be ſome particular 
article in the contract whereon it is founded. EO, 
MUZZLE of a gun or mortar, the extremity of the cylin- 
der, where the powder and ball is put in. The metal 
which ſurrounds the extremity of the cylinder, is likewife 


— 


called the lx. 
MV. Per My & per tout. See PER my. | | 
claſs of 
worms. Its characters are, that its animal is an «/ idia, 
that it is a bivalve ſhell gaping at one end, and that the 
hinge for the moſt part is furniſhed with a thick, ſtrong, 
and broad tooth, not inſerted in the oppoſite valve.— 
Linnæus enumerates ſeven ſpecies. One of theſe is 
noted for producing great quantities of pearl: it is jound 
in great rivers, eſpecially in thoſe which water the moun- 
tainous parts of Great Britain; and there have been re- 
gular fiſheries for this ſhell in ſeveral of ovr rivers : ſix- 
teen have been found within one ſhell. They are ſaid 
to be the diſeaſe of the fiſh, analogous to the ſtones in the 
human body, On being ſqueezed, they will ej ft the 
pearl, and often caſt it ſpontaneouily in the fand of the 
ſtream. The Conway was noted for them in the days 
of Camden: the Irt, in Cumberland, alſo produced 
them. Po | 8 
In the laſt century, ſeveral of great 6ze were procured 
in the rivers of the counties of Tyrone and Donegal, in 
Ireland. Suetonius, Vit. Jul. Cæſ. cap. 44. reports that 
Cæſar was induced to undertake bis Britih expedition 
for the ſake of our pearls : and we arc told by Pliay ud 
Tacitus, that he carried home a buckler made wi h 
Britiſh pearl, which he dedicated to, and hung up in the 
_ temple of Venus Genetrix. 0 | 
MY AGRUM, in Botany. See GOLD of pleaſure. 


| MY CETICES, in Nataral Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies 


of ſea coral, which is uſually of a conic ſhape ani '!tri- 
ated texture; always ſmall, and uſually found adhering 
to ſea-ſhells, or large corals. See FUNGIT R. 
MycETITEs diſcoides, in Natural Hi/l;ry, a name given by 
De. Woodward to thofe kinds of foſſile coralloide bodies 
which the generality of writers had called, after Dr. 
Plott, parpite.. Theſc are uſually ſmall, and of a roundilh, 
but flatted figure; they are hollowed on one ſid: with a 
ſort of umbilicus, and ſtriated on the other, they are 
found on the ploughed lands in Oxfordſhire, and tome 
other of our midland counties, and in other places, bu- 
ried in the ſolid ſtrata of ſtone; they are ſometimes yel- 
lowiſh, ſometimes browniſh, and are from the b:eadth of 
an inch to a fourth par or leſs of that ſize; when broken, 
they are vſually found to conſiſt of a kind of fyar, not 
unlike that of which the ſhelly coats of the echinite, or 
the lapides jndici, and other {pines of echini conſiſt in their 
foſſile ſtate z and in ſome of them the ridges and ſtriæ 
are thick ſet with little knovs and tubeteles. Vie balls 
in ſome of theſe is flit, as it is in dthers rifing in form | 
of a circular elevation from the umditicus, and others 


| have 


— 
e. 
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MYCONOIDE, an epithet uſed by ſome chirurgical writ- 
MYCTERIA, in Ornithology, a genus of the gralle, of 


MYDESIS, a word uſed by the ancient phyſicians to ex- 


MYDRIASIS, a name uſed by authors to expreſs a diſeaſe 
of the eye, conſiſting in a dilatation of the pupil, and a | 


MYGBAOTH, in the Fewiſh Antiquities, a kind of mitre 
MYGDONIUM marmor, a name given by the ancients to 


founded with the docimenum marmor, by ſome writers; 


ur 


have a circular cavity in the ſame place. See Tab. of | 


Foſſils, Claſs. 7. 


ers for ſome ulcers which are found continually filled 
with a thick mucous matter. 


which there is one ſpecies, called by Marcgrave JABI- 
RUGUACU. | 


preſs a general corruption of any part from a great re- 


dundance of moiſture. Galen has appropriated it to the 
eye-lids, | 


conſequent dimneſs of fight. 


MYDROS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a ball | 
of iron or ſtone, which was uled to be heated in the fire, 


of the lower jaw, between the oblique prominent line an. 
the baſis under the firſt four fy ochre A 
nus; the anterior and greateſt part of the other fibres of 
each portion run obliquely from before, backward t 
the middle tendon, in which they are regularly ſized: 
the anterior fibres being the ſhorteſt, and a ſmall trian- 
pu void ſpace being formed between them and the 
ymphyſis of the chin. The poſterior fibres of each por 
tion, Which make about a fourth part of the whole * 
likewiſe on each ſide of the os hyoides, aud are inſerted 
along the lower edge of its anterior or convex ſide 
and from thence a little upward. Winſlow's Anatomy, 
e 254. . | f 
t has its name from the os hyoides, an | 

the dentes molares. 1 15 N N 
Beſides the common uſe aſcribed to this muſcle, which 1s 
to move the hyoides, the tongue, and the larynx, both 


and thrown into urine, intended as a fomentation. | upwards, inwards, and ſideways, its ſeries of tranſverſe 


worn by the prieſts. See CIDARIS, 


a ſpecies of marble much uſed in their larger buildings. 
It was white variegated with black; but that black rather 
diſpoſed in clouds and ſpots than veins. It is con- 


but that was always of a pure white, without the leaſt 
variegation. To 


MYIAGRUS Deus, in the Heathen Mythology, a name 


given ſometimes to Jupiter, and ſometimes to Hercules, | 


on occaſion of their being ſacrificed to tor the driving 
away the vaſt numbers of flies which infeſted the ſacri- 
fices on certain pubiic occaſions, The word is uſually 
| ſpelt Myagrus; but this muſt be an error, as this word 
does not expreſs the fly-deſiroyer ; but the mouſe-de- 
ſtroyer; and we have it ſufficiently teſtified by the anci- 
ents, that flies were the only creatures againſt whom 
this deity was invoked. Pliny calls this deity alſo , 
iodes, and tells us, that the flies which uſed to peſter the 
Olympic rites went away in whole clouds, on the facri- 


ficing a bull to this god. We find in Athenzus allo, | 
that this ſacrificing to the god of flies, at the Olympic | 


games, was a conſtant cuſtom. Some diſtinguiſh theſe 
two deities, and tell us, that the latter, or Mriopxs, 
uſed to viſit the nations in vengeance, with a vaſt multi- 
tude of flies; and that, on paying him the due honours 
of a ſacrifice, they all went away again; and this ſeems 
to agree with what Pliny tells us in ſome places. | 


At the time of the Olympic games, Jupiter was wor- | 


ſhipped under the name of the Apomyos, or Myiagrus 
Deus, to ſupplicate the deſtruction of thoſe troublelome 
creatures. This happened. only once in many years, 
when tlie ſacrifices were performed there; but the Elians 
worſhipped him continually under this name, to depre- 
cate the vengeance of heaven, which uſually ſent, as 
they exoreſſed it, an army of flies, and other inſects, to- 
ward the latter end of the ſummer, that infeſted the 
whole country with ſickneſs and peſtilence. 
MYIODES Deus, in the Heathen Mythology, a name given 
ſometimes to Hercules, but more frequently to Jupiter, 
to whom a bull was ſacrificed, in order to make him pro- 


pitious in driving away the flies that infeſted the Olympic 


games. 


MVLASS ENS E marmor, in the works of the ancients, a 


name uſed for a ſpecies of marble, dug near a city of that 
name in Caria. It was of a black colour, but with an 
admixture of purple; the purple not diſpoſed in veins, 
but diffuſed through the whole maſs: it was much uſed 
in building among the Romans. m_ 


MYLE, a word uſed by ſore authors as a name for the pa- 


tella or limpet, and by others to expreſs what we call a 
mole, or falſe conception in the uterus, | 


MYLOGLOSSI, in Anatomy, a pair of muſcles, thus called 


becauſe ariſing about the backſide of the molares, or 
grinding-teeth, and inſerted into the ligament of the 
tongue: helping to pull it upwards. | 
Theſe are the ſame with what Mr. Cowper calls sTYLo- 
GLOSS1 


| MYLOHYOIDEUS, in Anatamy, 2 broad, but ſhort muſ- | 


cle, lying immediately under the biventer muſcle of the 
jaw, and which, ſpringing from the lower margin on 
each (ide the under jaw, is inſerted into the baſis of the 
os HYOIDES. | 
It is made up of two equal fleſhy portions, one lying on 
the right fide, the other on the left, both on the E 
plane, and joined to a ſmall middle tendon, which is in- 
ſerted anteriorly in the middle of the baſis of the os hy- 
vides, and from thence runs directly forward, diminiſh- 
ing gradually in its courſe. This is therefore a true 
digaſtric muſcle, and cannot be divided into two, Each 
portion is fixed by fleſhy fibres to the internal lateral part 


3 


fibres have a farther uſe when it is at reſt ; and that is 
to compreſs the glands under the tongue, and by this 
means promote the diſcharge of ſaliva into the mouth 
from the lower ſalival duQts: whence it is we uſe this 
muſcle when we want ſaliva in the mouth. : 
MYLON, in Surgery, is uſed for the largeſt tumors of the | 
ſtaphylomatous kind in the corner and uvea of the eye; 
See DTAPHYLOMA, _ 1175 on 
MYOCEPHALON, ,voreparm, formed of avs, fly, and 
xepann, head, in Medicine, a little part of the tunica 1905 
protended over the fight of the eye; occaſioned by Nh 
* of the part: ſo called, as reſembling the head 
cot a fly. | . 5 SE 
MY OCEPH ALUS, a name given by ſome authors to the 
diſtemperature of the eyes, commonly known by the 
name of a STAPHYLOMA., e 3 85 
MYOCTONUM. See AcorNx ITE. Eg | 
MYODES, plati/ſma, a name given by ſome anatomical 
writers to what is called by others the quadratus genæ; 
it is a muſcular expanſion in the neck. „„ ITE 
MYOLOGY, formed of uus, wves, a muſele, and Nag, diſe 
courſe, in Anatomy, a deſcription of the muſcles : or the 
knowledge of what relates to the muſcles of the human 
body. See Tab. Anat. {Myol.) See alſo MuscLE. 
MYOMANCY, a kind of divination, or method of fore- 
telling future events by means of mice. | 
Some authors hold myomancy to be one of the moſt an— 
cient kinds of divination 3 and think it is on this account 
that Iſaiah, Ixvi. 17. reckons mice among the abominable 
things of the idolaters. But, beſide that it is not cer- 
tain, that the Hebrew word Dy uſed by the prophet, 
ſignifies a mouſe, it is evident it is not the divination by 
that animal, be it what it will, that is here ſpoken of; 
but the eating it. N | 
MYOPARO, among the Romans, a kind of ſhip, which 
parly reſembled a merchant-ſhip, and partly a ſhip of 
war, and was that which pirates moſtly uſed,  _ 
MYOPIA, or Miorp1as. See SHOR T-/t2btednefs. 


| MYOPS, myoprs, a perſon who is ſhort-fighted ; or, as we 


popularly call it, purblind. 
The word is Greek, puwy, compounded of wu, mouſ?, 
and a, eye; becauſe, we ſuppoſe, the ſame conforma- 
tion of the eye is obſerved in mice. 2 
Myopes are properly ſuch as ſee remote objects confuſed- 
ly, and near ones diſtinftly, Thoſe who labour under 
the oppoſite defect are called preſbytæ. | 
The defect of hopes is not in the optic nerve, the pupil, 
or the like; but in the form of the cornea or cryltalline, 
or the diſtance of the retina from the ſame. The cry- 
ſtalline or cornea being rounder or more convex than or- 
dinary, the rays will be rendered more convergent than 
ordinary, in paſſing through the ſame. See ReFRAC- 
TION, By this means they will be brought to meet or 
concur at a leſs diſtance from the cryſtalline ; ſo that if 
the retina be at its uſual diſtance, they will concur before 
they reach it. It is the too great nearneſs, then, of the 
retina to the cryſtalline, that conſtitutes the myopia: 
Mvors, in Natural Hiftory, the ox-fly, an inſect uſually 
confounded with the breeze-fly, but really differing vet) 
much from it. This is common in woods and about 
path-ways, and never fixes on any other creatures excep* 
oxen. It has a long and ſomewhat flat body, and 1s of 
a blackiſh grey colour. 
MYOSOTIS, in Bxtany. See MovusE-ear. 
MYOSURUS, in Botany. See Mou sE-tat!. 
MYOTOMY, myotamia, an anatomical diſſection, or de- 
monſtration of the muſcles. See MusCLE. , 
MYRACOPON, a name uſed by ſome authors for an oint- 
ment intended to be uſed to the whole body to prevent 
laſſitude. It is deſcribed by Galen. 
MYRIAD,' the number of ten thouſand. Whence ) 
archa, a captain or commander of ten thouſand 17 
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MYRICA, in Botany. See C ,h * 


RINX 
MY de tympanum4n the ear. 


MYRIOPHYLLUM, in Beam, the” 
plants of the monoyea polyandria- Elafs;; called by others 


pentapteropbyllum. The characters are theſe: it produ- 
ces both male and female flowers diſtinct on the ſame | 


plant; in the male flower the perianithium is compoſed | 


of four oblong and etect leaves, the exterior one bein 
large, the interiat one much ſmaller ; there is no corolla; 


he ſtamina are eight capillary filaments; which are 
| logged than the cup, theſe. are of a looſe flaccid ſtruc- 


ture; the anther are oblong; the female flowers al- 
ways ſtand below the male; the perianthium is divided 
into a number of ſegments ; the piſtil has four germina 
of an oblong figure; there are no ſtyles but the ſtig- 
mata are hoary; the feeds are placed four together, and 
are of an oblong figure. There are two ſpecies. 
MYRMECIA, in Medicine, a kind of wart, by Latin 
writers called PoRM S k. 
MYRMECIAS /apis, the wart-fone, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
name given by ſome authors to a ſtone covered on the 
ſurface with wart like excreſcences: it is a name of a 
very vague ſignification, ſome of the ſtones called by it 
being mere flints, and others owing, their protuberanees 


to coralloĩde bodies, the wires of aſteriæ, or other of the | 
extraneous foſſils contained in them, and ſo lod ged, that | 


their ends juſt ſtand out. ; | + 
MYRMECITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome authors to a ſmall ſtone, with ſome imaginary re- 
ſemblance of an ant in its ſhape. Others have alſo made 
it the name of ſuch pieces of amber as contain an aut; 
or the legs, wings, or other fragment or remains of that 
little animal 11e ee 
MVYRMECOPHAGA. See AnT-eater, FOURMILLIER, 
and TAMANDUA- 


MYRMELION, in Natural. Hiſtory, a genus, of the neurop- | 


tera INSECTS, the characters of which are, that the 


mouth is formed with jaws and furniſhed with two teeth; 


the palpi are four, and elongated; there are no ſtem- 


mata; the tail of the male is a forceps, confiſting of | 
two ſtrait filaments 3 the antennz are elevated, and of 


the length of thz thorax ; and the wings deflexed. Lin- 
næus enumerates five ſpecies. a 


MYIRMIDONS, Mr midones, in Antiquity, a people olf 

Theffaly, fabled to have ariſen from ants, or piſmires, 

by king Zacus, | 
iſpeopled by a 

| ſevere peſtilence. In Homer and Virgil the 14rmidons 


upon a prayer pot up for that purpoſe 
to Jupiter, after his kingdom had been 


are Achilles's ſoldiers: | 5 bag. | 
 MYRMILLO, among the Romans, a kind of Gallic armour 


uſed in theatrical ſhews : but ſome will have it to be the | 


ſame that Achulles's Myrmidons wore z whence it had 
this name. | 


MYRMILLONES, a kind of gladiators in ancient Rome; 


called alſo murmuliones, ſuppoſed by Lipfius to be 
an order that fought completely armed. See GLapi- 
ATOR, N 1 
Turnebus derives the name from the Myrmidons. 


MYROBALANS, myrobalani, a kind of medicinal fruit, 


brought from the Indies, much more uſed in the Arabic 
than the Greek pharmacy, and more among the an- 
cients than the moderns, and {till more abroad than in 
England, . 2 
The word 


comes from the Greek wvpoy, medicament, and 


Barayog, acorn, as being ſomewhat in form of acorns, | 


and uſed in medicine. 


It is very evident from the writings of the ancient Greeks, | 


that what we at this time call the nyrobalan was not 
known to them under that name, and perhaps what they 
called ſo is not known to us at this time; our myrobalans 


being a ſort of plums, and their's being a dry fruit, rather | 


of the nut-kind, and uſed in perfumed unguents, and 

other compoſitions of that kind to give them a ſcent,— | 
This variation from the original ſenſe of the word is not 
new, however; and the authors who began it are ſo far 


back, that it ſeems. to have been an error of as old a date 
as any of this kind, vn res 


There are five ſorts. of - myrobalans, or purging Indian 
Plums : the firſt called citrini, of a yellowiſh red, hard, | 
oblong, and the ſize of an olive. The ſecond called black | 


or Indian myrobalans, of the bigneſs of an acorn, wrin- 


kled, without ſtone. The third, chebulic myrobalans, the“ 
ſize of a date, of a yellowiſh brown, pointed at the end.“ 


The fourth emblici, round, rough, the ſize of à gall, of 


tained; and | 
a dark brown, The laſt called bellerici, hard, yellow, Whole of its flavour atiſes, partly impregnating the diſ- 


tilled water, and partly collected and concentrated in 
dhe form of an eſſential oil; Which is in ſmell extremely. 
fragrant, in taſte remarkably mild, and ſo ponderous a8 


found, the ſize of an ordinary prune, leſs augular than 
the reſt. 


All the myrebalans have an d e bitteriſh, auſtere | 


taſte ; and ſtrike an inky blac 


lybeate vitriol: they are ſaid: 
as well as an aſtrin 


„ Ex 


7 
, 
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the name of a genus of 


a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the membrane | 


MYR 
directed to be given in Tubſtünce Tom half a dram to 


four drams, and in infuſion or light decoction from fout 


to twelve drams; but they have long been diſcarded 


om practice in this country. 


MYROBATINDUM, in Botany, a nemme given by V4ils 
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LANTANA. | 


ſinia. 


Authors are not agreed about the tree which produces 


\MYRRH, myrrh, from gba, of wp, I run or trickle, a a 
kind of gum -refin, iſſuing by inciſion, and ſometimes | 

ſpontaneouſly, from the trunk and larger branches of a 

tree growing in Arabia, Egypt, and eſpecially in Abyſ- 


this gum: it is true they all make it ſmall and thorny; 


but they diſagree about the form of its leaves. In feveral 


_ reſpects it reſembles the acacia vera. 


incifions are made twice a year, and the myrrh, 


neat 


The druggiſts ſell two kinds of myrrh, vis myrrh in tears, | 
which they call fa; the other ungulata, or in nails 


— ont, is received on ruſh-mats, diſpoſed under- . 


Of the firſt kind, the beſt is bright, yellow, and in 


tranſparent drops, friable, light, of a ſtrong diſagreeable 1 


fmelf: but this is very rare, and moſt of that in uſe is 


the ungulated myrrh, fo called from little white ſpots - 
obſerved thereon, much like thoſe: on the nails of the 
fingers. my 5 Gr 
The beſt is in little maſſes, or tears, reddiſh and tranſ- 
atent: the fineſt pieces of myrrb, when broken, are 
fometimes found to contain a kind of unctuous liquor, 


the moſt precious part of the myrrh, and the real facie 
of the ancients. . | 


But though Pliny and Dioſcorides ſpeak of ade as if it 
was freſh or liquid nyrrb, it is ſaid by a late traveller 
into Abyflinia, that they could never ſee myrrh in that 


ſtate; becauſe it is ſaid by the natives to harden on the 


tree "inſtantly as ſoon as it is expoſed to the air; and 


- 


therefore, the az, he ſuppoſes; mult have been a con- 
poſition of myrrb and ſome other ingredient. The qua- 


lity of myrrh depends on the age and health of the tree, 


the manner of making the inciſion in it, the time of ga- 
thering the »yrrb, and the circumſtances of the climate - 


where it was gathered. 


92 * 


In order to have myrrh of the firſt or moſt perfect ſort; 


the ſavages chuſe a young 
without moſs, or any paraſite. 


firſt large branches, they give the tree a deep wound 


with an axe. The myrrh, which flows the firſt year, 


An tree, whoſe bark is 
| wage ; and, above the 


through this wound, is myrrh of the firſt growth, and 


never in very great quantity. This operation is per- 
formed ſome time after the rains have ceaſed, or from 


April to June; and the myrrb is produced in July and 
Auguſt, The ſap, once accuſtomed to iſſue through 
this gaſh, continues ſo to do ſpontaneouſly, at the return 
of every ſeaſon; but on account of the tropical rains, 


Which lodge water and dirt in the gaſh, the tree has 


begun to rot, and become foul in the wounded part, and 


the-myrrh, iſſuing in the ſecond. year, is of a ſecond qua- 


lity; and ſells at Cairo about a third cheaper than the 


firſt, The myrrh, alſo, produced ſrom the gaſhes near 


the roots, and in the trunks of old trees, is of the ſecond 


growth and quality, and ſometimes worſe: this is, how- 
ever, the good myrrh of the Italian ſhops, everywhere 


but in Venice: it is of a blackiſh red, foul colour, ſolid 
and heavy, loſing little of its weight by being long kept; 
and it is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from that of Arabia e- 
lix The third and worſt kind is ggthered;.ſrom old 
wounds or gaſhes, formerly made in old. 

that, paſſing. unnoticed, has hung upon the tree unga- 
thered for a whole year; black, and earth-like in colour, 
and heavy, with little ſmell and bitterneſs; and is appa- 
rently the caucalis of the ancients. Mr. Bruce farther 


"obſerves, that the greaſineſs of myrrb is owing to the ſa- 
vages uſing goat-ſkins, anointed with butter, for. ſup- 
pling them, in which they put their myrrh when gather- 


ed; in which ſkins it remains, and is brought to market; 


ſo that this is a mark that »yrrb is freſh gathered, which 
is the -beſt quality that myrrh. of the firſt fort can have. 


Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixv. pt. li. art. 40. p48. 
Ayrrh diſſolves almoſt totally in bailing water, but as 


the liquor cools a portion of 1clinous matter ſubſides. 
By evaporating the aqueous infuſion, an exttact is ob- 


by.. diſtillation, with a boiling. heat, the 


to. {ink in the aqueous fluid; whereas the oils of, molt, 
perhaps of all, of the other gummy reſins ſwim. If ſome 


powdered myrrb be incloſed in the white of a hard boiled 
Co, 7 D egg 


trees z or myrrh, 


lant to a genus of plants, which, with the camara of Plu- 
mier, and the pſeudoviburnum of Rivinus, is included by! | 
Linnæus under one general character, by the hame 


tze yellow cornelian of the moderns. 
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Egg, and ſet in à moiſt cellar, the liquor, into which 1 
egg will be gradually reſolved, will extract nearly all the | 


- ,  *Cmell and taſte of the myrrb. This liquor which is com- 


monly called o of myrrh, per deliquium, may be preci- | 


itated and coagulated by ſpirit of wine: and this coagu- 
um is ſoluble by water. Rectified ſpirit diſſolves leſs of 
chis concrete than water, but extracts more perfectly 

that part in which its bitterneſs, flavour, and virtues 

S HIST? OK, | 
Tinctures of myrrh, made by digeſting three ounces of the 
concrete in a quart of rectiſied or proof ſpirit, are kept in 
the ſhops, and given ſometimes internally from fifteen 


drops to a tea- ſpoonful ; but oftener uſed among us ex- 


ternally for cleanſing ulcers, and promoting the exfoli- 


ation of carious bones. The extract, obtained by in- 


ſpiſſating the tincture, is a fragrant, bitter, very tenaci- 
cous reſin, amounting to one third or more of the weight 

; of the myrrh. £5459 120320909 £1007 88 
Pßnis bitter, aromatic, gummy reſin enters a great number 
ok medicinal compoſitions; it is a warm corroborant, 
deobſttuent, and antiſeptic: it is given from a few grains 


toi a ſcruple and upwards, in uterine obſtructions, ca- p 
che xies, -putcid fevers, &c. and often employed alſo as 
An external antiſeptic and vulnerary. Lewis. 
Its bitterneſs renders it good for che ſtomach, and againſt | 
worms; and it is chewed to prevent infection from con- 


tagious diſeaſes.” Dr. Quincy ſays, it is excellent to 
cleanſe and | 
.:rheums;3' a good detergent 3 and, as fuck 9 much uſe 

- 32 1:exrernally;!in; unguents for the healing of wounds: it 


makes the principal ingredient in embalming. 
I is an apophthegm 


reſiſting putre faction. He himſelf, and other chemiſts 
before him, have given methods for making ſolutions of 


nyrrb, but only by means of alcohol. | It ſeems not a 
Ilitele ſurpriſing that ſuch great chemiſts ſhould never 


find out that zyr#h is ſoluble in common water. 
MYRRHIN, in Autiquity. See MurRINE. | 
- MYRRHIS, in Botany. - See CHERvin. 


© MYRRHITES lopis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name uſed by | 
many of the ancient authors for a ſemi-pellucid ſtone | 


of the nature of the agates; and ſeeming to have 12. 
MYRSINE, in Botany. See African Box-tree. © 


MYRTIDANON, à word uſed by the old Greek 


Hippocrates calls it a round fruit, which the Perſians in 
his time called pepper, and which probably had all the 
heating qualities of that fruit. Dioſcorides expreſſes it 


by an excreſcence common on the trunk of the myrtle, 
and which, as he obſerves, is more aſtringent than the 


myrtle itſelf. Myrlidanum vinum 
pregnated with myrtle. 


alſo ſignified wine im- 
 MYRTIFORM glands. See GI Aub. 


MYRTIFORMES caruncula, in Anatomy. See CARUN- |. 


 cUL #4 and Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. lit'f. ſo 


MIR TIFORMIS naſi, in Anatomy, a name given by San- | 
torini, and ſome others, to one of the muſcles of the 


face, called by Albinus, deprefſor ale naſi, and by Cow- 


per and others, depraſor labii ſuperioris, conſtrictor ale | 


5 5 najl. | | | 
' MYRTILLUS, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors | 
baave called the black whortle-berries: the vitis idea an- 


uloſa of other authors. | | 
_ MYRTITES, the name of a compoſition in the ancient 
pharmacy, made vf fine honey, and the depurated juice 

of myrtle - berries boiled up together to a conſiſtence. 
MYRT „  myrtus, in 9050 a genus of the zcoſandria 
_ © enonogynia Claſs, Its characters are theſe: the empale- 
ment of the flower is of one leaf cut into five points; 
the flower has five large oval petals, which are inſerted 
in the empalement, and a great number of ſmall ſtami- 
na, which are alſo inſerted in the empalement, termi- 


nated by. ſmall ſummits; the germen is ſituated under 


the flower, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an ob- 
tuſe ſtigma, and turns to an oval berry, with three cells 
. crowned. by the empalement, each cell containing two 
ot three kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
Linn#vs thirteen ſpecies. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant reſerved in our| 


. gardens 5 2 are all eaſily propagated from cuttings. 
The beſt ſcaſou for this is July; and the ſtraiteſt and 
moſt vigorous [young ſhoors are to be choſen. Theſe 


' ſhould be eut off abour fix or eight inches long, and the | 


leaves of the lower part ſtripped off to two inches high, 
and that part of che ſtalk twiſted which is to be phaces in 


the ground ; they are to be planted in pots of light rich 
. earth, at about two inches diſtance from each other, ob- | ö 


a ſerving, to cloſe the earth very well about them, and 
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ſtrengthen the womb, and „ qe capes. | 


chemiſts, derived from Van Hel- 

mont, that whoever can make myrrh ſoluble by the hu- | 
man body, has che ſecret of prolonging his days. And 

Boerhaave owns there ſeems: to be truth in this from its 


writers | 
on medicine, but in a different ſenſe by different authors. | 
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Miller reckons nine, and 


| ts hh By 
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give them a gentle watering: they are chen to be retnoved 
under a common hot-bed frame, plunging them either 
into ſome old dung or tanners bark, and ſhaded, and 
watered once in two or three days, till they bare taken 
root: in about ſix weeks time, ey will be rooted, and 
will begin to ſhoot, and mult then be inured degrees 
to the air; and in Auguſt, or the beginning o Septem- 
ber, they ſhould be removed into the open air; but-placed 
in a watm fituation, and ſheltered from the winds ; the 
ſhould ſtand here till the middle of October, and ihe” 
| be removed into 2 green-houſe, where” they ſhould be 
placed fo as to have as much air as poffible. During the 
winter ſeaſon, they muſt be frequently but gently wa- 
| tered, and if any decayed leaves appear, they ſhould be 
conſtantly plucked off. In the itn following, they 
ſhould be removed into ſeparate pots of rich earth, pre- 
_ ſerving a ball of earth to the roots of each of them, wa- 
tering them to ſettle the earth to their roots, and placing 
them under a frame, till they have taken root; and in 
May ſet out to the open air, in a warm and well de- 
fended place, they will require, in the ſummer, fre. 
quent waterings, and the dead leaves ſhould be carefully 
picked off : they ſhould be placed where they may have 
the benefit of the morning ſun. As they advance in 
growth, they are to be ſhifted annually into pots of 2 
larger ſize ; and this ſhould be done either in April or 
in Auguſt; and towards the end of Ottober they ſhould 
_ be removed into the greeen houſe. Miller's Gard, 
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In Cornwall and Devonſtiire, whete the winters ire more 


favourable than in moſt other parts of England, there are 
large hedges of mrtle, which have been planted for 
| ſeveral hands and are very thriving and vigorous; ſome 
of which are upwards of fix feet high. eee, 
The common Dutch myrtle grows wild in waſte watery 
places, and abounds in the iſle of Ely: the leaves, 
flowers, and ſeeds of this plant have a ſtrong fragrant 
' ſmell, and a bitter taſte, They are ſaid to be uſed among 
the common people for deſtroying moths, and cutaneous | 
inſects ; internally, in infuſton; as a' ſtomachic and ver- 
mifuge : and as a ſubſtitute for hops, for preſerving 
malt liquors, which they render more inebriating, and 
_ conſequently leſs ſalubrious; which quality is (aid to be 
deſtroyed by boiling. Lewis 
MYTTLE-berries, nyrtilli, the fruit of the nyrth, with 
_ which we are ſupplied from the fouthern parts of Europe. 
The fruit is at firſt green, but becomes We rap): 
within it is a white ſeed, in form of a creſcent; ſolid, 
hard, and of an aſtringent ' taſte; While the fruit con- 
tinues on the trees, it is ſucculent and ſmooth, au 
becomes hard and wrinkled, becauſe dried in t 6e. 


z 


the convenience of cartiage. e eee 
Myrtle-berries are rough and aſtringent, and are chiefly 
recommended in alvine and uterine fluxes, and other 
diſorders from relaxation and debility; and appear to be 
among the milder reſtringents and corroborants, in the 
way of ſyrup, as a ftretigthener” againſt fluxes and 
abortion. 6 en e eie 
The perfumers likewiſe uſe them in their perfumes, and 
draw an eſſence from them. The German dyers make 2 
blue colour from them. In' ſome places the leayes and 
branches are alſo uſed in the tanning of leather. 
A myrtle crown was worn by the general to whom an 
OVATION was decreed, the reaſon of which, according 
to Plutarch, in his life of Marcellus, was, that as an 
ovation was decreed for ſome remarkable ſucceſs ob- 
tained by treaty, or without much bloodſhed, it was 
proper that the general, at his public appearance, ſhoul 
be crowned with the tree ſacred to Venus, who, of all 
the deities, was ſuppoſed to be moſt averſe to the hotrors 
of war. | | as 35 
MyRTLE ſumach. See SUMACH. _ | | 
MYRTOCHEILIDES, a name given by ſome authors to 
the nymphæ in the female pudenda. | 
MYRTUS, the myr/le, in Botany. See MYRTLE. | 
Mrxrus /ylveftric, the wild myrtle, in Botany, à namé 
iven by ſome authors to ruſcus, or BUTCHER's bros 
=_ ſome feint reſemblance of its leaves to thoſe of ths 
myrtle. 
Mx RUS, in Zoology, a kind of ſea- ſerpent, a fiſh of the el 
claſs, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the male murzna, but er- 
' roneouſly, Its ſnout is very long and ſharp-pointed; 1 
body black, ſlender, and round, without ſcales, and 8 
from ſpots; the cavity for the gills is only one on cad 
ſide ; near the neck there are ſome ſmall yellow dots to be 
ſeen, while the creature is alive; but theſe are ſcarce 
© viſible after it is dead; its fleſh is tender and delicate. > 
MYS, in {chtbyology, a name given by Elian, Appitan, 2” 
many - others, to the fiſh called capriſcus by the later 
and chars of others of the ancient. 


& See GoaT-fih, | | | 
. 


writers ; the caproy and 
| MYSIA, 


MYSIA, puta, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Ceres 


 * myſteries of Ghriſttanity, in the ſymbols or creeds, com- 
; Ko fk e apc fle the council of Nice, and St. Atha- 
nmuadius. See CREED. | 


ce Father and the Son; of the unity of the church 


_ ſacraments ;\and the general reſurrection. Such are the | 


Fach of the pagan gods had, ſays biſhop 


In ſome of theſe, mention is made of the myflery of che 
Trinity; the my/tertes of the incarnation of the Son of God, 
| his death and paſſion, and his deſcent into hell, for the 


day, his aſcenſion into heaven, his ſitting on the right 
hand of God, and his coming again to judge the world; 


ſelected by p n. 
This ſecret worſhip was termed the myſteries. The firit | 

. and original myſteries of which we have any account, | 
were thoſe of Iſis and Ofiris in Egypt; from whence 


mulates curioſity like that which. retires from obſervation, 
and ſeems to forbid ſearch; and yet there was a neceſſity 


MVS 


For the origin and ceremonies obſerved in it, ſee Potter, 


Archzol. rc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 415. 


4 . 


. 
„ 


oſſible or difficult to be comprehended. | 
The word comes from the Greek wvpnpioyz and that ac- 


"comes the +? Muſt the min coua be controverted into an 


„The word 825 derived, with more propriety, from |. 
the Hebrew NIND / 

miſtur, a hidden thing. 
N Myſtery is primarily uſed in 


* 


) fator, ta hide; whence is formed 9p 
prong. of certain truths 

revealed in Scipture, into the full underſtanding where- 
of human reaſon cannot penetrate. Such are ſaid to be 
the doctrines of the. Trinity, the [ncarnation, &. 
We have an epitome of the myſteries of faith, or the 


redemption of mankind ; of his reſurrection the third 


of the divinity and coequality of the Holy Ghoſt with 


of the communion of ſaints; the participation of the 
rincipal myſteries of faith z which the church declares 
Loh” ao be known and believed, in order to ſalva- 
tion. | 3 | | 
From the earlieſt. ages there have been particular feſtivals 
inſtituted in honour of _ theſe nyſteries; to return thanks 
to God for having revealed them, and to oblige the mi- 
niſters and paſtors to inſtruct the people therein. 
Such are the feaſts of the 
_ alſo Chriſimas z thoſe of the Circumciſion, Paſſion, Reſur- 
reftion, &c, See INCARNATION, CIRCUMCISION, 
EAST ER, and EpryHanr. 77000000000 
The heathens alſo had their nyſteries, particularly thoſe 
| Eero (fee ELEUsINIa), the Bona Dea, &c. The 


ptian prieſts concealed the myſteries of their religion 
hiloſophy under. hieroglyphics. Thoſe who re- 
vealed the myſteries of the Bona Dea were ſeverely pu- 
niſhed; and none were truſted with them but thoſe ſo- | 
lemnly initiated, and ſworn to ſecrecy. © be 


| But theſe were not called my/eries, as being incompre- 
henſible, or raiſed above the power of reaſon ; but be- 
cauſe they were covered and diſguiſed under types and 


1 _ to raiſe the greater veneration in the people. 


myſteries of paganiſm were uſually celebrated in| 
cares and grottos, fitter to conceal crimes than to cele- 


brate myſteries in. 


beſides the public and open, a ſecret worſhip paid them; 


into which none were admitted but thoſe who had been 
aratory ceremonies, called initiation. 


they were derived to the Greeks, under the preſidency of 


various gods, as the inſtitutor thought moſt for his pur- | 
. . Poſe. 


e obſerves that the nature and end of all theſe 
myſteries were the ſame, viz. to teach the doctrine of a 
future ſtate. . And he repreſents the deſign of them in 
general to have been, to engage men to a holy and vir- 
tuaus practice, to give them juſt notions of religion, and 
to detect the error of the vulgar polytheiſm. And he 


cConcludes his account of the myſteries with obſerving, | 
that there were three things about which they were prin- | 


cipally concerned: viz., 1. The riſe and eſtabliſhment of 


eivil ſociety. 2. The doctrine of a future ſtate of re- 


wards and puniſhments. 3. The error of polytheiſm, 
or the principle of the unity. Which latter was the 
object of the 


luſion of paganiſm was diſcloſed, and the initiated were 


inſtructed, that Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, Mars, and | 
the whole rabble of licentious deities, were only deified 


mortals z and that God alone was the creator of the uni- 
verſe, who pervaded all things by his virtue, and govern- 


of a providence and future ſtate, and its conſequent en- 


- gagements. to a virtuous life were inculcated. But as 


| theſe myſteries, according to the biſhop's hypotheſis, were 
an inſtitution of the ſtate for the benefit of the people, it 
15 natural to-inquire into the reaſons of their being kept 
ſecret, which, he ſays, were the following; nothing ſti- 


ery of the Incarnation, called | 


Warburton, | 


cater myſteries, in which the whole de- 


— — 


MYSTE Y, m erium, ſomething ſeeret or hidden; im- ; 


© cording to ſome etymologiſts, from uu, claudd, taceo, 1 
Hut, 1 am filent, and aha, mouth; but then whence 


admitted into them : becau 


cel all by his providence: whereas in the leſſer my/teries, | 
| Which were preparatory to the other, the general belief | 


generated ; one cauſe of their corru 


no great uſe, becauſe they taught this part of the 


£7 * * * 


of teaching ſome things to the initiated, not expedient 
for others to know; hence he obſerves, that the ſecret in 
the leſſer my/teries was ſome hidden 'rites and ſhews, to be 
kept from the people, only to invite their curioſiiy; and that 
the ſecret in the greater was ſome hidden docttines to be 
kept from the people for the contrary purpoſe. Beſides, as 
the legiſlators had heen principally coneerned in the rite 
of the vulgar polytheiſm, this'circumſtance furniſhed an- 
other reaſon for the ſecreſy attending theſe m/teries. * 
And that theſe my/leries were invented, eſtabliſhed, and 
ſupported by the legiſlature, he argues from the place of 
their origin, which was Egypt, whete all religious worſhip 
was formed and propagated: by ſtateſmen, and directed 
to political ends, becauſe the ſages who brought them 
out of Egypt, and propagated them in Aſia, Greece, and 
Britain, were all kings or legiſlators: becauſe the ſtate 
prefided in the myſteries 3 betauſe, according to their 
original inſtitution, neither flaves nor foreigners, who 
had no concern, no property, and no country, were to be 
e an inſtitution which taught 
the neceſſity of a ſtrict and holy life, muſt be the inven- 
tion of legiſlators, to whoſe ſcheme virtue and the pro- 
ſpect of immortality were ſo neceſſary; and hence they 
were actually of infinite uſe to the ſtate ; / and finally, 
from the expreſs - teſtimony of Plutarch, who, in his 
Treatiſe of Iſis and Ofiris, aſeribes them to this original. 
However, theſe nyſleries, in proceſs of time, greatly de- 
jon ſeems to have 
been the ſeaſon in which they were performed, and the 
profound ſecrecy obſerved in them; for the night gave 
opportunity to wicked men to attempt evil actions; and 
the ſecrecy, encouragement to perpetrate them. An- 


| Other caule of their depravation was their being ſome- 


times under the patronage of thoſe deities, who were 
ſuppoſed to inſpire and preſide over irregular paſſions, 
ſuch as Bacchus, Venus, and Cupid 3 to which the biſliop 
adds the hierophant's withdrawing himſelf from th 
care and inſpection of the civil magiſtrate. 9 5 
Such is the ingenious and plauſible ſcheme largely diſ- 
cuſſed and maintained by Dr. Warburton, in his Divine 
Legation, &c. book ii. ſec. 4. e 
However, other learned writers have advanced A ver 
different opinion on this ſubject. Dr. Leland, in par- 
ticular, has very accurately examined the origin and ends 


of the inſtitution of myſteries. According to this writer 


they ſeem to have been originally deſigned to tame and 
civilize the rude and barbarous people, to form and po- 


liſh their manners, and by 'ſhews and repreſentations, 
- which were fitted to ſtrike the imagination, to bring 


them to a greater awe and veneration for the laws and 
religion of their country; which, among the pagans, was 


always regarded as a eee rina in a virtuous 


character. On this account they are highly commended 
by Cicero, de Leg. lib. ii. cap. 14. as they tended to tre- 
claim men from a rude and favage life; and they were 
called initia, becauſe they furniſhed the firſt principles of 
a human and civilized life. But whatever was the ori- 


ginal intention of theſe my/teries, there is great reaſon 


to apprehend, that upon the whole, they proved rather 


_ detrimental than advantageous to the cauſe of virtue; 
and the conception of them ſeems to have been awing 


to a fundemental defect in their original conſtitution. — 
Dr. Leland farther examines whether, and how far the 
myſteries were deſigned to detect the error of polytheiſm, 
and to inſtruct the initiated in the knowledge of the one 
true God. With reſpe& to this point, he maintains, 
that the whole evidence, produced by the biſhop, amounts 
only to this; that in the myſteries the initiated were in- 
ſtructed that the popular deities had been once men; 
but no proof is brought, that the @rogyra overthrew the 
vulgar polytheiſm, the worſhip of dead men: nay, the in- 
ſtitutors of the myſteries, whilſt they taught the initiated, that 
the gods, commonly received, had been once men, took 
care that the public religion ſhould not ſuffer by it, by 
letting them know, that, notwithſtanding this, they ought 
to be regarded as gods, and to have that divine worſhip 
and honour: rendered to them, which aneient tradition 
and the laws required. The Chriſtians, indeed; argued 
from the hiſtory of the heathen gods to diſprove their 
divinity : and this was probably the reaſon why the myſ- 
tagogues were very careful in their entrance on rhe cele- 
bration of the my/eries, that no Chriſtian ſhould be pre- 
ſent at them. | | W 

Dr. Leland farther contends, that the doctrine of the 


. Unity was not taught in the my/erices. With this view 


he examines the teſtimonies adduced by the biſhop, 
which, he fays, afford no ſufficient evidence that they 
taught the docttine of the unity. Beſides, there is great 
reaſon to think, that the notion given of the Deity in the 
myſieries was not very right and juſt : and morebver, if 
they had taught juſt notions of God, theſe could be of 
ſe- 
crot 


MysTERY, in Eng/i/h Antiquity, is a term formerly applied 


MVS 


eret doctrine of the my/erret to very ſew perſons. It is' 
farther urged, that the legiſlators and civil magiſtrates, 
who firſt inſtituted the my/terics, and who regarded not 
truth but utility, could never in good earneſt attempt to 
draw the people off from that polytheiſm, which they 
thechſelves had encouraged for the eſtabliſhment and wel- 
fare of the ſtate, and to keep the people under a greater 
veneration for the laws. And the myſteries ſeem to have 
been deſigned, not to diſcard the worſhip of the deities, 
to whom they were appropriated, but to add a greater ſo- 
lemnity to it, To which it may be added, from fact and 
experience, that, though the my/ter:es were generally ce- | 
lebrated in almoſt all the heathen nations, and eſpecially 
throughout the whole Roman empire, no effect of them ap- 
ears in turning any of the people from their. polytheiſm or 
1dolatry : nor is it conceivable, if the deſign of the myſteries 
were as laudable as Dr. Warburton repreſents, that the 
ancient Chriſtian writers ſhould have 2 univerſally ex- 
claimed againſt them. See Leland's Advantage and Ne- 
ceſſity of the Chriſtian Revelation, vol. ii. pt. i. chap. 9. 
MrsTERY, in Scripture Language, is uſed with ſome lati- 
tude, Sometimes it denotes any thing not to be known | 
without divine revelation. eee LOS -: 
MysTERY is alſo uſed to denote the ſecret things which | 
* God has diſcovered by his miniſters, the prophets, Jeſus 
Chriſt, and the apoſtles. WP . 
Mathematicians have been accuſed of mir myſte- 
ries in geometry, which ought to have none. See the 
Anznaliſt; and Mr. Maclaurin's, Fluxions, in the Intro- 
duction and other places. See allo PAR ADO. 


— 


to our dramatic exhibitions. It is well known, ſays Mr. 
Percy, in his Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, that 


dramatic poetry in this and moſt other nations of Europe | 


' owes its origin, or at leaſt its revival, to thoſe religious 
ſhews, which in the dark ages were uſually exhibited on 
the more ſolemn feſtivals. At thoſe times they were 
-* wont to repreſent in the churches, the lives and miracles 
of the ſaints, or ſome of the more important ſtories 
of Scripture. And as the molt myſterious ſubjects were 

frequently choſen, ſuch as the incarnation, paſſion, and 

: . eee of Chriſt, & c. theſe exhibitions acquired | 
the name of my/eries, At firſt they were probably a 


of connected dialogues, formally divided into acts and 
© ſcenes. Specimens of theſe, in their molt improved ſtate, 
may be ſcen in Dodſley's Old Plays, and in Oſborne's 
 Haileian Miſcellany. ' As the old myſteries frequently 
required the repreſentation of ſome allegorical perſonage, 
ſuch as Death, Sin, Charity, Faith, and the like, by degrees 


the rude poets of theſe unlettered ages, towards the | 


ſifteenth century, began to form complete dramatic pieces, 


conſiſting entirely of ſuch perſonifications, Theſe they |. 


intitled moral plays, or moralities. The myſter ies were 

very inartificial, repreſenting the ſcripture ſtories ſingly 

according to the letter. But the moralities are not de- 

void of invention; they exhibit outlines of the dramatic 

art; containing ſomething of a fable or plot, and even 
attempting to delineate characters and manners. 
MysrERT, additions of, See ADDITION, 

MVSTES. See HYDROMYSTES. 


MYSTICAL, Auris, MysT1c, ſomething mylerious, or | 


| allegorical. See MYSTERY, ALLEGORY, &c. 


The commentators on the Scripture, belides a literal, 
find alſo a myſtical, and a moral meaning. The Bible, | 


they contend, is a book written both, within-fide, and 
without-ſide: within-fide, in reſpect to the my/iical, in- 
\ ternal, ſublime, and hidden ſenſe; and without-ſide, 
in reſpect to the literal and grammatical ſenſe immedi- 
ately expreſſed by the words. | | 
In effect, ſeveral of the ancient fathers, and doctors of 
the church, underſtand the books mentioned in Ezek. ii. 
10. and in the Apocalypſe, v. i. which were writien both 
within-ſide and without, of the Scriptures; and take the 
literal and myſt cal ſenſe to be here Eirly intimated. 
The ſenſe of Scripture, ſay they, is either that imme- 
diately ſignified by the words and expreſſions in the 
common uſe of language: or it is mediate, ſublime, ty- 


pical, and myſtical; wherein the things themſelves ſigni- 
fied are made to ſignify ſtill other and farther things, | 


according to the particular deſign and intention of God, 
and of the prophets and apoitles inſpired by him. | 
The literal ſenſe they again divide into proper literal, 
which is contained in the words taken ſimply and pro- 
perly : and metaphorical literal, where the words are to 
be underſtood in a figurative and metaphorical ſenſe ; as, 
| where the right eye is commanded to be plucked out, &c. 
Wherever the proper literal ſenſe contains any thing ab- 
ſurd or indecent, there recourſe mult be had to the me- 


9 ' 


taphorical literal ſenſe. 


All Scripture has a true literal ſenſe, but it has not always 


Son out 4 Egypt, are underſtood literally of the children 
w 


. diately by the words themſelves, 
Word of God: the firſt correſponding to faith, and called 
the third to chatity, called the trapolog ical ſenſe. 


. was light, ſigniſies, according to the letter, corporeal 
kind of dumb ſhews, intermingled, perhaps, with a few a 7 ENTS 
ſhort ſpeeches : at length they grew into a regular ſeries | 


It conſiſts in a knowledge of God, and Wenne things, 


a Myflical one. We muſt ever underſtand it in th 
ſenſe, when it ſpeaks immediately of any of the laws F 
nature, of charity, of doing good; when it gives us 1 
ſtructions for the conduct of life, for regulating our 0 
ners; and when it relates any matter of fact, or =o 


e litera} 


1 | | 1 8 | | > 

he ſame paſſage of Scripture has ſometime 
ſenſes, . ſigniſied immediately by bomb 
taken in their proper, and their figurative ſenſe 8 
which appear to have been all intended, by the inſpired 
perſon who ſpoke them, as having been ſo underſtood 
by others likewiſe inſpired. As thoſe words in Pſalm ii 
Theu art my ſon, this day have I begotten thee; which St. 
Paul underſtands, according to the ſtrict letter, in Heb, 
* 8 of the generation of Jeſus Chriſt in time; and is 
Acts xiii. 33. he takes them in a metaphorical fenſe and 
applies them to our Saviour's reſuriection. Thus in 
Hoſea xi. 1, the words of the prophecy, I have called ny 


of Iſrael, whom God brought out of Egypt, un | 

conduct of Moſes; and yet in Matt. ii. A they — — 

derſtood metaphorically of Jeſus Chriſt, 

The myſtical ſenſe of Scripture is that which the things 
expreſſed by the words do farther ſignify; or it is a fe- 

cond fignification held forth and ſignified by the firſt : this 

ſecond being expreſſed immediately by the firſt : and me. 


Writers allow af three kinds of myfice! ſenſes in the 


allegorical; the ſecond to hope, called axagogical; and 


— — * 


The four ſenſes, and their applications, are included in 

the Latin diſtich. EE: | " wy 

Litera gifla docet, quid credas allegoria, 
Moralis quid agar, quo tendas anagbgia. 


Sometimes the ſame word in Scripture is to be taken in 
all the four ſenſes. . Thus the word Feruſalen literally 
. Ggnihes the capital of Judea; allegorically, the church 
militant ;;  tropologically and morally, a. believer; and 
anagogically, heaven. rn Haut bie 
So, that paſſage in Geneſis, Let there be light, and ther- 
light; by the allegory, the Meſſiah; in the tropological 
os grace; and anagogically, beatitude, or the light of 
!.! 
MYSTIC Sheology denotes a refined and ſublime kind of di- 
vinity, proſeſſed by the myſics. $ 
not acquired in the common way, but infuſed immedi- 
ately by God, and which has the power to move the 
ſoul in an eaſy, calm, devout, affective manner; to unite 
it ultimately to God; to iliumine the underſtanding, 
and to warm and enliven the will, in an extraordinary 
manner, | n | 
Among the writings attributed to Dionyſius the Areopa- 
gite, is a diſcourſe of my/{ic theology. Several others have 
written on the ſame ſubject; both ancient and moderns. 
MYSTICS, my/ict, a kind of religious ſect, diſtinguiſhed 
by their profeſſing pure, ſublime, and perfect devotion, 
with an entire diſintereſted love of God, free from all 
ſelfiſh conſiderations, | Ty FRY 7 
The Myſtics, to excuſe their fanatic extacies, and amor- 
ous extravagancies, alledge that paſſage of St. Paul; The 
Spirii prays in us by fighs and groans that are unutterable. 
Now, if the Spirit, ſay they, pray in us, we muſt reſign 
ourſelves to its motions, and be. ſwayed and guided by 
its impulſe, by remaining in a ſtate of mere ination. 
Paſſive contemplation. is that ſtate: of perfection to which 
the Myſtics all aſpire. - as 237 F | 
The authors of this my/tig ſcience, which ſprung up to- 
wards the cloſe of the third century, are not known; but 
the principles from which it was formed are manifeſt. — 
Its firſt promoters proceeded from the known doctrine of 
the Platonic ſchool, which was alſo adopted by Origen | 
and his diſciples, that the divine nature was diffuſed 
through all human ſouls, or that the faculty of reaſon, 
from which proceed the health and vigour of the mind, 
was an emanation from God into the human ſoul, and 
comprehended in it the principles and elements of all 
truth, human and divine. They denied that men could 
by labour or ſtudy excite this celeſtial flame in their 
breaſts, and, therefore, they diſapproved highly of the 
attempts of thoſe, who by definitions, abſtract theorems 
and profound ſpeculations endeavoured to form diſtinct 
notions of truth, and to diſcover its hidden nature. On 
the contrary, they maintained that filence, tranquillity, 
repoſe, and ſolitude, accompanied with ſuch acts as 
might tend to extenuate and exhauſt the body, were the 
means by which the hidden and internal word was ex- 
cited to produce its latent virtues, and to inſtruct men in 


the knowledge of divine things. For thus they reaſoned 
| | thole 


1 


moke who behold with a noble contempt all human af- 
fairs, who turn away their eyes from terreſtrial vanities, 
and ſhut all the avenues of the outward ſenſes againſt 
the contagious influences of a material world, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily return to God, when the ſpirit is thus diſen- 

aged from the impediments that prevented that happy 
3 And in this bleſſed frame, they not only enjoy 
ine xpreſſible raptures from their communion with the 
Supteme Being, but alſo ate inveſted wich the ineſtimable 
privilege of contemplating truth undiſguiſed and uncor- 
rupted, in its native purity, while others behold it in a 
vitiated and deluſive form, ; | N 
The number of che my/tics increaſed in the fourth century, 
under the influence of the Grecian fanatic, who gave 
himſelf out for Dionyſius the Areopagite, diſciple of St. 
Paul, and probably lived about this period : and by pre- 
tending to higher degrees of perfection than other 
Chriſtians, and practiſing greater auſterity, their cauſe 
gained ground, eſpecially in the Eaſtern provinces, in the 
ffth century. A copy of the pretended. works of Dio- 


year 824, which kindled the holy flame of myſticiſm in 
the Weſtern provinces, and filled the Latins with the 
moſt enthuſiaſtic admiration of this new religion. ; 
In the twelfth century, theſe myſtics took the lead in 
their method of expounding Scripture z and, by ſearch- 
ing for myſteries and hidden meaning in the plaineſt 
| expreſſions, ſorced the word of God into 2 conformity | 
with their viGonary doctrines, their enthuſiaſtic feelings, 
and the ſyſtem of diſcipline, which they had drawn from 
the excurſions of their irregular fancies. In the thir- 
| teenth century, they were the moſt formidable antagoniſts 
of the ſchoolmen; and towards the cloſe of the four-| 
tcenth, many of them reſided and propagated their te- 
nets almoſt in every part of Europe. They had, in the 
fifteenth century, many perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit 
in their number: and in the fixteenth century, previous 
to the Relormation, if any ſparks of real piety ſubſiſted 
under the deſpotic empire of ſuperſtition, they were only 
to be found among the my/izcs. 9 8 
The principles of this ſect were adopted by thoſe called 
QUIETISTS in the ſeventeenth century: and, under dif- 
ferent modiſications, by the KERS and METHODIST, 
MYSTOCEROS, in Ichthyology, a name given by Geſner 


call the ſheat-fiſh. It is the glanus of Pliny, and the 
"reſt of che old authors; the ſilurus of Rondeletius and 
others. It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the 
| Glurus with four beards under the chin. It is plainly to 
be known from the fiſh called the late, by this character, 
that baving only one beard; it is a genuine ſpecies of 
SILURUS, „ l $i | 2 8 
MYSTRUM, among the Ancients, a liquid meaſure, which 
was the fourth part of the cyathus. | 5 
It weighed about two drams and a half of oil; and of 
water or wine, two drams two ſcruples. It was much 
about our ſmall ſpoonful, Ret 5 
MTS POS fuvialilts, in Ichtbyology, a name by which ſome 
writers, particularly. Bellonius, have called the common 
barbel. Sce BAR BUS. | , 
in the Adriatic, and common in the markets of Venice. 
It is of an oblong figure, and in colour of a ſilvery white, 


black lines; its belly is very white; its tail is forked, and 
its head long; its back fin has part of its rays. prickly, 


iriſes are yellow; its lips are prominent, thick, and ſoft, 
and only ſerrated in the place of teeth; but in the hinder 
part of its mouth it has ſeveral rows of ſhort and large 
molures or grindersz its ſcales are large, and adhere 
 lirmlyto the fleth. It is a very well taſted fiſh. 
MysTus Nilzicus, in [chthyelogy, a name given by Bello- 

nius to a fiſh of the barbel kind, caught in the Nile. Its 
body is thick and ſhort, and its belly very broad; it grows 


MYTHOLOGY, wvfoaoyis, ſignifying 


nyſius was ſent by Balbus to Lewis the Meek, in the 


MYTILUS, in Natural Hiſtory. See MoscLk. 


and ſome others to chat ſpecies of the ſilurus which we 


MysTus marinus, the ſea- harbel, the name of a fiſh caught 
variegated on each ſide with ten obliquely tranſverſe] 


part ſoſt to the touch; its eyes are not large, and their 


MVX 


a larger ſize, as we ſee many fiſh will in ſome places more 
than others. 


MYTACISM, MyuTraxisues, in Rhetoric, the too frequent 


repetition of the letter M, thus mammam ipſam ame 
quaſi meam animam. | 


a diſcourſe or de- 
ſcription of fables, from Aube, fabula, and auyog, ſermo, 
diſcourſe, the hiſtory of the fabulous gods and heroes of 
antiquity; with the explanation of the myſteries or alle- 
gories couched therein. 

Lord Bacon thinks that a great deal of eoncealed in- 
ſtruction and allegory was originally intended in moſt 
parts of the ancient mythology z he obſerves that ſome 
tables diſcover a great and evident ſimilitude, relation, 
and connection with the thing they ſignify, as well in 
the ſtructure of the fable as in the meaning of the names, 
whereby the perſons or actors are characteriſed. 

The ſame writer thinks it may paſs for a farther indica- 
tion of a concealed and ſecret meaning, that ſome of 
theſe fables are ſo abſurd and idle in their narration, as to 
ſhew an allegory even afar off: but the argument of moſt 
weight upon this ſubject, he takes to be this, that many 
of theſe fables appear by no means to have been invented 
by the perſons who relate them: he looks on them not 
as the product of the age, nor the invention of the poets, 
but as ſacred relics as he terms them, gentle whiſpers, 
and the breath of better times, that from the tradition 
of more ancient nations, came at length into the flutes 
and trumpets of the Greeks. He concludes, - that the 
knowledge of the early ages was either great or happy: 
great, if they by deſign made this uſe of trope and figure ; 
or happy, if, whilſt they had other views, they afforded 


matter and occaſion to ſuch noble contemplations. See 
THEOLOGY. hs 


MYTIS, a name uſed by ſome writers to expreſs the black 
juice found in the mouth of the ſepia or cuttle-fiſh, with 
which it colours the water when in danger of being taken, 
and by this means often makes its eſcape. It is alſo 
uſed by Hippocrates as the name of a ſea-fiſh different 
from the ſepia. _ | | | 

MY'TTOTON, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a 

mixt ſort of country food, made of garlic, onions, eggs, 
cheeſe, oil, and vinegar. It was much eaten by the la- 
bouring people among the. ancients, and accounted a very 
wholeſome diſh. 5 

MYURUS, uus, in Medicine, denotes a pulſe which 

is continually weakening by inſenſible degrees, ſo that 

the ſecond beat is fainter than the firſt, the third than 
the ſecond, &c. See PULSE. | | 

The word is compounded of uus, mouſe, and ovpa, tail; 

the diminution of the pulſe being ſuppoſed like that of 

the thickneſs of the tail of that animal, which grows leſs 
from the root to the tip. 

MYUTES laprs, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
authors to a foſlile body, part of an asTEROPODIUM, 
which they have thought in ſingle joints ſomewhat re- 
ſembled the ears of a mouſe. | 

MYXA, or MyxARIA, in the Materia Medica, a name 
uſed by ſome authors for the sEBEsTENS, a fort of plum 
of Ægypt and Aſia, | | 55 

MYXINE, in Natural Hi/tory, a genus of the inteſtina claſs 
of worms; the characters are, that the body is round 
and carinated in the lower part; the mouth is cirrhous; 
the jaws are pinnated, and furniſhed with many ſharp 
teeth; and it hath no eyes. There is only one ſpecies, 
called by Linnzus the glutinous myxine. 8 

MYXOLYDIAN, in Ancient Muſic, the firſt ſpecies of the 
DIAPASON, | | 

MY XON, in /chthyology, the name of a fiſh of the mullet- 
kind, called by others B Accus. 3 | 
It much reſembles the common MULLET; but its head 
is leſs pointed, and its body is covered, beſide the ſcales, 
wich a mucous matter: it has a remarkable irregularity 


wv 


do ſo large a fize as to weigh twenty pounds. Probably 


Vor. Ill. No 239, 


this may be no other than the common barbel growing to | 


in the manner of its ſwimming, and looks red about the 
lips and covering of the gills. 8 


7 E 


NAAu, /awful, is a reaſonable diſtreſs, proportionable to 


: y A liquid conſonant, or ſenmvowel, and the 
| thirteenth letter of the Greek, 


& c. alphabets. 


5 The N is a naſal conſonant; its ſound is | 


that of a d, paſſed through the noſe : fo that when the 
noſe is ſtopped by a co'd, or the like, it is uſual to pro- 
nounce d for a. M. PAbbe de Dangeau obſerves, that 
in the French the » is frequently a mere naſal vowel, 
without any thing, of the ſound of a conſonant in it. He 
calls it the Sclavonic vowel. The Hebrews call their N, 
Nun, which fignifies child, as being ſuppoſed the offspring 
of M; partly on account of the reſemblance of ſound, 


and partly on that of the figure. Thus from the m, by | 


omitting the laſt column, is formed n, and thus from 
the capital N, by omitting the firſt column, 1s formed 
the Greek minuſcule y. 
Latins frequently uſe Bimus, &c. and the ſame people 
convert the Greek vat the end of a word into an m; as, 
£22yax0y, pharmacum, &c. See M. | 5 
N before p, b, and m, the Latins change into m, and 
frequently into | and r, as in ludo, illudo; in rigo, irrigo, 
&c. in which they agree with the Hebrews, who, in lieu 


of nun, frequently double the ſollowing conſonant; and 


the Greeks do the ſame, as when ſor Manlius, they write 
Maxaucg, &c. | | 3 

The Greeks, alſo, before x, y, x, „ changed the y into 
7: in which they were followed by the ancient Romans, 


who for Angulus wrote Aggulus ; for anceps, agceps, &c. | 
The Latins retrench the = from Greek nouns ending in 


an; as Jeu, leo, Fparuv, draco. On the contrary, the 
Greeks add it to the Latin ones ending in 0: as Karo, 


Ngo, for Cato, Nero. | 
In Engliſh, N has an invariable ſound: as no, name, &c. 


After m it is ſometimes aimoſt loſt, as condemn, &c. 


N, among the Ancients, was a numeral letter, ſignifying 


oo; according to the verſe in Baronius, 
MN guoque nongentos numero dęſignat habendos. 


Among the ancient lawyers, N. L. ſtood for not liquet, 


i. e. the cauſe is not clear enough to paſs ſentence upon. 
N. P. was uſed among the Romans for notarivs publicus ; 


0 is uſed | 


N. C. for Nero Cæſar, or Nero Claudius. N. 


for Nota bene. In marine language, N ſtands for North. 


NX, or Ne, in Commerce, & e. is uſed as an abbreviation of 


numero, number. Thus alfo, in Medicine, carryophyllo- 
rum, Ne vi. ſignifies ſix cloves. N on the French coins, 
_ denotes thoſe {truck at Montpelier. | 


NA AM, or NAM, Namium, in Lau, the taking or di- 


{training another man's moveable goods. 
This is either /awful, or unlawful and prohibited. 


the value of the thing diſtrained for; and anciently 
called either vif or mort, as it was made of quick, or 
dead chattel. | 


Lawful Naum is ſo either by the common law; as when | 


a man takes another's beaſts doing damage in his ground; 


or by a man's particular fact, as on account of ſome con- 


11 act, & c. 


NA AM, unlawful, vetitum namium. See NAMIUM, | 
NABATHAZA filigua, in the Materia Medica, a name 


given by the interpreters of Avicenna, and other of the 
Arabian phyficians, to the jembut, or aljembut, of thoſe 
authors« 

It appears, from the accounts they have given us of this 


drug. that it was a long and ſlender pod, produced on a 


thorny tree. It has been generally fuppoſed to be the 
ſame with the carob, or filiqua dulcis, but very erroneouſly. 
The ſame authors who mention this a/jembut, or nabathe 


filigua, mention that alſo under the name of the alnabati, 


or Sy! ian /iliqua, as it is interpreted. 


Latin, Engliſh, 


Hence, for Biennius, &c, the | 


| 


The Syrian filiqua, they ſay, purges, and is good in colics, 


The #abathz0n they recommend to us, as an inſtringent 
in hemorrhages. It is plainly to be inferred from this. 
_ that the nabathea fiiiqua is different, in the greateſt Fg 
gree from the Syrian pod, or care fruit; and by its yir. 
tues, and the deſcription they give us of the thorny tree 
which produces it, it ſeems very probable that it was che 
pod of ſome ſpecies of the acaciu. . 
NABCA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the tiee more uſtally deſcribed under the name of 
æneplia. or the great jujube tree. | 
NABECH, in Botany, the name given by the Arabian 
writers to the fruit of the tree Sa DAR. which is the 1746 
of Dioſcorides, and the acanthys of Virgil. The fruit of 
this, which is round, and like a cherry, only ſmaller, 
was firſt called by this name nabech, or nabac, but after. 
wards the tree was alſo called by it. OD 
NABLUM, in Hebrew, nebel, an inſtrument of muſic amons 
the Hebrews, The Seventy, and the Vulgate, tranſlale 
it ſometimes by nablum, and at other times by p/altericn, 
or hra, or even cithara. e | 
The nab/um was a ringed inſtrument, very near of the 
form of a A, which was played upon by both hands, 
and with a kind of bow. See Calmet's Differtation con- 
cerning the inſtruments of Muſic of the ancient Hebrews, 
prefixed to the fecond volume of his Commentary upon 


the Pſalms, 


Kircher ſuppoſes that it was the ſame with the ys4LTE- 
RY. See Tab, Muſic, fig. 7. 


NABO, or NtBo, in Mythology, a deity of the Babylo- | 


nians, who pofleſſed the next rank to Bel. It is men- 
tioned by Ifaiah, ch. xlviii. Voſſius apprehends that No 
was the moon, and Bel the ſun; but Grotius ſuppoſes 
that Nabo was ſome celebrated prophet of the country, 
which opinion is confirmed by the etymology of the name, 
ſignifying, according to Jerom, one that preſides over 
ropheſy. | 15 | 


EH fy | NABOB, the name of a viceroy or governor of one of 
And when a line was ſtruck over it N, nine thouſand, | | 


the provinces of the Mogul's empire in India, 


NARONASSAR. The æra of Na BON ASS AR is famous: 


we know but little of the hiſtory of that prince; only 
that he was king of Babylon, and was alſo called Beleſus; 
though ſome will have him the Baladan mentioned in 
Iſaiah xxxix. 1. and 2 Kings xx. 12. Some even con- 
jecture that he was a Mede; and that he was ſet on the 
throne by the Babylonians, upon their ſhaking off the go- 
vernment of the Medes. es | | | 
The beginning of this prince's reign is of great impor- 
tance in chronology ; becauſe Ptolemy aſſutes us, there 
were aſtronomical obſervations made by the Chaldæans 
from Nabonaſſur to his time; and Piolemy, and the other 
aſtronomers, account their years from that epocha. See 
ASTRONOMY» | | | 

From the obſervations quoted by Ptolemy, it follows, 
that the firſt year of this æra is the 747th year before 
Jeſus Chriſt 3 and the 3967th of the Julian period. Sce 

 EpOCHaA, | 

' The years of this epocha are Egyptian years, of three 
hundred and ſixty- five days each; commencing on the 
29th of February, and reckoned, according to the com- 
putation of aſtronomers, from noon. | 

NABOTH, egg of, in Anatomy, a kind of ovary near the 
neck of the womb, diſcovered by Naboih, profeſſor of 
medicine in the univerſity of Leipſick. 

NACRE, in Natural Hiſtery. See PIN NA. 

NAD AB, the ſovereign pontiff, or high prieſt of the Per- 
ſans, whoſe dignity is the ſame as that of the mufti 
among the Turks; with this difference only, that the 
nadab may divelt himſelf of his eccleſiaſtical office, and 
paſs to civil employment, which the mufti is not allowed 
to da. Sce Mor HTI. | 

| The 


N A1 


| The vadob takes place next after the atmath dulet, or 
prime miniſter; he has two judges under him, called 
the ſceik and the caſi, who decide all religious matters, 
grant divorces, and are preſent at contracts and public 
acts, and theſe have deputies in all the cities of the 

ingdom. "Firs 

* 1518. in Aſtronomy, a point in the heavens diametrically 

oppoſite to the ni. | | 
The word is pure Arabic, where it ſignifies the ſame. - 
The nadir is that point direQly under our feet; or a point 
in a right line drawn from our feet through the centre of 
the earth, and terminating in the under-hemiſphere. 
The zenith and nadir are the two poles of the horizon, 
each being 90 diſtant from it, conſequently each in the 

ialans . | | 

Jaw ſun's, is the axis of the cone projected by the 
ſhadow of the earth; thus called, becauſe that axis being 
prolonged, gives a point in the ecliptic diametrically op- 

poſite to the ſun. 
NADIR- i Vine, in 

over the wardrobe. 


NENIA, in Mythology, a goddeſs who preſided over la- 
8 9 i ad funcrals ; and who had a temple near | 


Rome. | 


Nenia is alſo uſed for a ſuneral dirge or ſong, ſung on 


funeral occahons. 


NAVUS, or NRvus, in the Animal Oeconomy. denotes | 


an excreſcence of fleſh in various parts of the bodies of 
children, ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by rights, 
diſappointments, &c. of the mother, while the infant 
was in the womb. Theſe tumors ariſe in all parts of 
| the body ; they are of all figures and of all ſizes, and are 
ſometimes of the common colour of the ſkin, ſometimes 
black, red, &c. Many of them, both in ſhape and co- 
Jour, reſemble fruit of ſeveral kinds, as mulberries, 
| ſtrawberries, and the like; or animals, as mice, or ſpi- 
ders. They are to be removed as warts, by ligature, 


cautery, or extirpation with the knife, But if they have | 


large veſſels near their roots, if they are ſtrongly fixed to 


the Turki/> Offices, the ſuperintendant 


the bone, or if they ſeem to have a cancerous diſpoſition, 


it is much beſt for the ſurgeon to let them wholly alone; 
aud where they are ſeated in the neighbourhood of ar- 
teries, or large veins, if prefſed to extirpate them, he | 
ſhould never be without cauteries, ſtypics, bandages, | 


and other neceſſary appartus, in caſe of hzmorrhages. 


Heiſter's Surgery, p- 323» 5 

See 3 or under Mods TER. See alſo 

Fokrus, and IMAGINATION, 3 
NAG. See HoBpy. 


 NAGEMULUS, in Jchthyology, a name given by ſome of | 


the German authors to the fiſh called by Willughby and 
others, the lucioperca, or pike-pearch, It is truly a ſpecies 
of PEARCH, and is diſtinguiſhed from the common 
pearch, principally by having two long teeth on each 
fide of the mouth. £ | Os 
NAHUM, or, th: Prophecy of NA HUM, a canonical book 
of the Old Feſtament. Naben, the ſeventh of the twelve 


leſſer prophets, was a native of Eikoſhai, a little village 


of Gatilee. The ſubject of this prophecy is the deſtrue- 
tion of Nineveh, which he deſcribes in the moſt lively 
and pathetic manner : his ſtyle is bold and figurative, and 


can hardly be exceeded by the moſt perfect maſters of 


oratory. This prophecy was verified at the ſiege of that 
city, by Aſtyages, in the year of the world 4378, {ix 
| hundred and twenty-two years before Chriſt. _ | 
The time of Nahum's death is unknown; the Greek me- 
nologies, and the Latin martyrologies place his feſtival 
on the hrſt day of December. 


NAIA, in Zoslogy, the name of a ſpecies of coLUBER, 


the ſcuta of whoſe abdomen are one hundred and ninety 
in number, and the ſquamæ of the tail ſixty. 


NA] As, in Botany, the name given by Linnzus to a Vue 
ail- 
lant and Micheli fluvialis. The characters are theſe: it 


of plants of the dioecia monandria claſs; called by 


produces male and female flowers diſtinct; in the male 


flowers, the perianthium is compoſed of one leaf of a 


cylindric figure, and truncated at the baſe, growing | 


{ſmaller at the top, and having at the mouth two oppo- 


Gte ſegments which bend backwards ; the flower is com- 


poſed of only one petal and in a tube of the length of 
the cup; its verge is divided into four ſegments, which 
are rolled backwards; there are no ſtamina, but the 
middle of the flower p:oduces one oblong erect anthera ; 
an the female flower there is no cup, nor any petal, but a 
piſtil whoſe germen is of an oval figure, and terminates 
in a ſlender ſtyle ; the ſtigmata are ſimple ;; the fruit is 
an oval capſule, containing one oblong oval ſeed. There 
is only one ſpecies. 


NALIADS, or NaiDs, NA1ADEs, derived from vue, 1 flow, 


or trom yaw, 1 habit, in Mythology, à ſort of nymphs, 
or heathen divinitics, ſuppoſe to preſided over fountains 
and rivers. 


Strabo lays, the Naiades were prieſteſſes of Bacchus. 


| 


What we learn of them in general is, that they were 
ſuppoſed to live io the palaces of the preſiding deities of 
fountains, lakes, and rivers, We have the names of no 
leſs than ſixteen of theſe deities, given us by Virgil, 
Georg. iv. ver. 336 to 340; and 343 to 345, in his ac- 
count of Cirene's apartment only, in the watery palace 
df Peneus : and Ovid, lib. iii. el. 6, ver. 64. ſpeaks of a 
hundred, at leaſt, in the river Anio. They had often a 
name ſrom the particular river they inhabited. They 
are deſcribed with long, bright hair, flowing down their 
ſhoulders ; their faces ſhould have a ſhining, humid look, 
not unlike the Venus Anaduomene, of Apelles : their 
ſhape ſhould be fine, and their limbs well turned. Their 
robes, when they wear any, for they are moſt commonly 
quite naked, ſhould be of a greeniſh caſt ; varied at plea- 
ſure, ſome into lighter, and ſome into darker ſhades ; and 
ſo thin, that you might diſcover all the turn of their 
limbs, and the fineneſs of their ſkin through them. They 


the Romans call Auræ, and which we call Sylphs. It 
was the uſual employment of the Naiads to attend at 
feaſts, and they ſeem to have been little better than ſo 
many domeſtics to the preſiding water-deities, Spence, 
NAIANT, or NaTANT, q. d. ſwimming ; a term in He- 


a horizonal poſture ; feſs-wiſe, or tranſverſely, acroſs 
the eſcutcheon ; th 


nat being their natural ſwimming 

poſture. WE | | = 
NAILING of cannon, the driving of a nail, or iron ſpike, 
by force into the touch-hole of a piece of artillery ; ſo 
as to render it for ſome time uſcleſs to the enemy. | 
NAILS, in Anatomy, a kind of horny excreſcences, grow- 


ſeveral other animals; much of the fame nature with 
the hoofs of others. 

Hoofs are nothing elſe but a number of ſmall huſks, an- 

ſwering to ſo many papillz of the ſkin; and it may be 

concluded, that nails are no more than the covers or 


ſheaths of the papillz pyramidales of the ſkin, on the ex- 
tremities of the fingers and to 


CCC | 
Their uſe is to ſtrengthen and defend the ends of the 
fingers in handling any hard and rugged bodies; that 
part being exceedingly ſenſible, by reaſon of the great 


number of nerves which terminate here for the ſenſation 
of feeling. | 


as the reſt of the body; their nouriſhment the 
from their roots, as 1s eafily obſervable from t 
ſpecks ſometimes ſeen on them, 
recede from the root, 


i receive 


and which conſtantly 


of the tendons, which are ſpread upon the laſt phalanx 
of the fingers and toes. 


employment of it. | 
The Chineſe doctors and literati pique themſelves on the 
exceſſive length of their nails. F. le Compte ſays, ſome 
of them wear nails near as long as their fingers. 

NaiLs, in Building, &c. are little metallin 


ing to bind or ſaſten the parts together, &c. 


nails, made with flat ſhanks to hold faſt, and not open 
the wood. Clamp nails, thoſe proper to faſten the clamps 


and claſping and ſticking into the wood, render the work 
in building are diſtinguiſhed by 104. 202. 25. &c. Clench 
boves or nuts, and often without : for fine work, they 


on two ſides. Clout nails, thoſe ordinarily uſed for nail- 
ing on of clouts to axle-trees ; they are flat headed naz!s, 
and iron work is uſually fixed with theſe nails. Deck 
nails, thoſe proper for faſtening of decks in ſhips, doubling 
of ſhipping, and floors laid with planks. Dog nails, or 

J-bent nails, proper for faſtening of hinges to doors, &c. 
Flat points are of two kinds; viz. lng, much uſed in 


and hold faſt, yet no neceſſity of clenching ; and /hort, 
which are fortified with points, to drive into oak or 
other hard wood. Lead nails, uſed to nail lead, leather, 
and canvas, to hard wood: theſe are clout nails dipped 
in lead or folder, Port nails, commonly uſed to nail 
hinges to the ports of ſhips. Ribbing nails, uſed to 
ſaſten the ribbing, ta keep the ribs of ſhips in their place 
in building. Roſe nails are drawn four-ſquare in the 
ſhank, and commonly in a round tool. Rother-n; ils, 
chiefly uſed to faſten rother-irons to ſhips, Scupper nails, 
much uſed to faſten leather and canvas to wood. Shur 


nails, much uſed, eſpecially in the Welt-Indies, made 
| 8 with 


have ſometimes little flying veils, in gems of the ancients, 
over their heads; like thoſe goddeſſes of the air, which 


raldry, uſed in the blazoning of fiſhes, when drawn in 


ing over the ends of the fingers and toes of men, and 


es, which dry, harden, and 


The nails are formed, and grow, after the ſame manner 
e white 


Dr. Pozzi endeavours to prove, that the nails grow out 


The Romans were very curious in the cutting and form- ; 
ing the nail, and had it done by artiſts, who made an 


e members, ſerv- 


The ſeverai kinds of nails are very numerous. As back © 


in buildings, &c. Claſp nails, whoſe heads are flatted, 
| ſmooth, ſo as to admit a plane over it: the moſt common 
nails, thoſe uſed by boat, barge, &. builders, with 


are made with claſp heads, or with the head beat flat 


ſhipping, and proper where there is occation to draw 


with ſharp points and flat ſhanks. Sheathing nails, uſed 
to faſten ſheathing-boards to ſhips : the rule for their 
length is, to have them full three times as long as the 
board is thick. Square nails, of the ſame ſhape as /harp 
nails; chiefly uſed for hard woods. Braps, long and 
ſlender, without heads, chiefly uſed for thin deal work, 
to prevent ſplitting. To which may be added tacks ; the 
ſmalleſt ſerving to faſten paper to wood ; middling, for 
wool-cards and oars ; and larger, for upholſterers and 
pumps. They are diſtinguiſhed by the names of white 
tacks, 2 d. 3d, and 4 d. tacks, | 
Nails are ſaid to be toughened, when too brittle, by heat- 
ing them in a fire ſhovel, and putting ſome tallow or 
greaſe among them. | 
Nails are ſold fix ſcore to the hundred. 

NaiL, in the Manege. The different poſition of the nails 
of the bridle, or left hand of the horſeman, gives the 
horſe a facility of changing hands, and forming his de- 

parture and ſtop; by reaſon that the motion of the 
bridle follows ſuch a poſition of the nail. To give a 
horſe head, you muſt turn the nails downwards, To 


turn the horſe to the right, you muſt turn them upwards, | 


moving your hand to the right. To change to the left 
you mult turn the nails down, and bear to the left. To 
ſtop the horſe you moſt turn them upwards, and lift up, 
or raite your hand. BE | 
NAIL is alſo a ſort of long meaſure, chiefly uſed in the 
commerce of cloths ; containing the ſixteenth part of a 
yard. | ESE SLE 
NAIRANGIA, formed from the Arabic nairan, the plural 
of nair, light, a kind of divination, in uſe among the 
Arabs, drawn from the ſeveral phenomena of the ſun 
and moon. We: | | 


NAIRES, NAHERS, or NayERs, in Modern Hiſtory, a 3 


name which is given by the Malabarians to the military 
of their country, who form a very numerous claſs or 


tribe, out of which the ſovereigns of Malabar chooſe their 


body-gvard. | | 
NAISSANT, in Heraldry, is applied to a lion, or other 
animal, ſhewing only the head, ſhoulders, fore-feet, and 
legs, with the tip of the tail; the reſt of the body lying 
hid under the ſhield, or ſome charge, or ordinary there- 
on ; from which it appears to be iſſuing or ariſing. 
Tab. Heraldry, fig. 28. | 8 8 
Naiſſant differs from 1$8UANT, as the animal in the 
former caſe iſſues out at che middle, and in the latter at 
the bottom of the field or charge. | | 
F. Meneſtrier ſays, naiſſant is only uſed for animals, which 


ſhew the bare head as ariſing out of the extremity of the 


chief, or from above the feſſe. | 

NAKED, in Architecture. NAK ED of a wall, &c. is the 
ſurface of a plane, from whence the pr jectures ariſe ; 
or which ſerves as a ground to the projectures. See Tab. 
Architect. fg. 24. 


Thus, we ſay, a pilaſter ought to exceed the naked of the 


wall by ſo many inches; and that the foliages of a capi- 
tal ought to anſwer to the nated of the COLUMN, _ 


A flooring is ſaid to be naked, before the boards are laid 
cover the joiſts : the naked roofing or carcabing is applied | 


to the roof before the tiles are laid on the rafters, 


NAKED fire, is a term uſed by chemiſts for an open fire; 


or one where the containing veſlel is immediately ex- 
poſed to the FIRE. 1 5 | 
NAKED ſerds, in Botany, are 
incloſed in any pod, or caſe. 
BACKS fialk, or leaf, among Botaniſſis. 
EAP. 


NAKIB, in the Oriental Dignities, the name of an officer | 


who is a deputy to the cadiliſkier, or, as he may be 


called, the lord high chancellor of Egypt, appointed by 


the grand fignioy. His ofhice is to carry the ſtandard of 
Mahomet, whoa 
- NAKIR, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to expreſs a 

violent flatulence which paſſes from one limb to another, 
and is always attended with pain. | 


. NAKOUS, an Egyptian muſical inſtrument, made like two 


plates of braſs, and of all ſizes, from two inches to a ſoot 


in diameter; they hold them by ſtrings faſtened to their | 


middles, and ſtrike them together ſo as to beat time. 
They are uſed in the Cophtic churches, and in the Ma- 
hometan proceſſions. 

NAL la appella, in Botany, a name uſed in the Hortus Ma- 
Jabaricus to expreſs an Indian ſhrub, or tree, from the 
roots of which they obrain an oil of a gold-yellow co- 
lour, and very agrecable ſmell, called appe/ oil. It is of 
a bitteriſh and ſharp taſte, and is in great eſteem among 
them in pains of the head. 

NAM. See Naam. © 

NAMA, in Botony, a genus of the pentantria digynia claſs : 
the characters of which are, that the calyx is compoſed 
of five leaves; the corolla is divided into five ſegments; 

and the fruit is a ſingle-celled capſule, with two valves. 
I here are two ſpecies. 

| 2 


1 


dee 


See ST, LE and | 


ſuch ſeeds of plants as are not | 


NAM 


NAMAM TIA, in Ichthyology, a name given by the French 


to the manati, or SEA cow. © — 


| +133 + + 
AMATION, Nai AT 10, in Law, the act of diftrainiry 
or taking a DISTRES., See Naim. © F 


In Scotland the word is particularly uſed for impound- 


42 


ing. See Poux D. 


NAME, denotes a word whereby men have agreed to ex- 


preſs ſome idea; or which ſerves to denote or ſignify a 
thing or ſubject ſpoken fn... 

This the grammarians uſually call a 'NOUN, nomen, 
though their noun is not of quite ſo much extent as our 
name. TY) en 
Seneca, lib. ii. de Beneficiis, obſerves that there are a 


. 


great number of things which have no name; and which 


therefore, we are forced to call by other borrowed names. 


 Jngens eft, ſays he, rerum copia fine nomine, quas cum pro- 


priis appellationibus fignare non poſſumus, alienis accammo- 
datis utimur: which may ſhew why, in the courſe of 


this Dictionary, we frequently give divers ſenſes to the 


ſame word. 


It was Adam that firſt gave things their names, Geneſis, 


ii. 19. | 
Names are diſtinguiſhed into proper and appellative. 


things of the ſame ſpecies. As 


Socrates, which repreſents 
a certain philoſopher. e ABA | 


NAMES, appellative, or general, are thoſe which ſignify 
common ideas; or which are common to ſeveral indi- 
viduals of the fame ſpecies, —as, horſe, animal, man, 


oak, & c. 10 | 
Proper names are either called Chriſtian, as being given 
by us at baptiſm ; or ſurnames : the firſt, impoſcd for 
diſtinction of perſons ; anſwering to the Roman pre- 
r | 

The ſecond, for the diſtinAtion of families, anſwering 
to the nomen of the Romans, and the patronymicum of 
the Greeks. | wig j 1 


Originally every perſon had but one name; as among the 


Jews, Adam, &c. among the Egyptians, Bufiris ; among 
the Chaldees, Ninus ; the Medes, Aſtyages ; the Greeks, 
Diomedes ; the Romans, Romulus; the Gauls, Divitia- 
cus; the Germans, Arioviſtus ; the Britons, Caſſibelan; 
the Engliſh, Hengiſt, &c. and thus of other nations, 


except the ſavages of mount Atlas, whom Pliny and 
Marcellinus repreſent as anonymi, nameleſs. 
The Jews gave the name at the circumciſion, viz. eight 


days after the birth : the Romans to females the ſame 
day, and to males on the ninth; at which time they held 
a teaſt, called nominalia. | 

Since Chriſtianity has obtained, moſt nations have fol- 


lowed the Jews, baptizing and giving the name, on the 


eighth day after the birth, though this is far from being 
an uniform practice; our Engliſh anceftors generally 
baptized, and gave the name, on the birth-day. | 


NamEs, proper, are thoſe which repreſent ſome individual 
thing or perſon ; ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all other 


The firſt impoſition of names was founded on different . 


views, among different people; the moſt uſual was to 


mark the good wiſhes of the parents, or to entitle the 
children to the good fortune a happy name ſeemed to 
3 Hence, Victor, Caſtor, Fauſtus, Statorius. 

robus, &c. 0 | 5 | 
Accordingly we find ſuch names, by Cicero called bona 
nomina, and by Tacitus ana nomina, were ill firſt 


inrolled, and ranged in the Roman muſters ; firſt called 
to ſerve at the firſt ſacrifices in the foundation of colonies, 
| &, And on the contrary, Livy calls Atrius Umber, 


abominandi eminis nomen: and Plautus, on occaſion of 2 
perſon named Lyco, i. e. greedy wolf, ſays 


Voſmet nunc facite conjecturam, caterum © 


Quid id fit hominis, cui Lyco nomen /let. 


Hence, Plato recommends it men to be careful in giv-. 


ing happy names; and the Pythagoreans taught expreſly, 
that the minds, actions, and ſucceſſes of men, were ac- 
cording to their names, genius, and fate, "Thus, Pa- 
normitan, Ex bono nomine oritur bona præſumplis; and 
thus the common proverb, Bonum nomen bonurm omen . 
and hence the foundation of the Onomantia. —— 

Hence Camden take it for granted, that the names, in all 
nations and languages, are ſignificative, and not ſimple 
ſounds, for mere diſtinction ſake. This holds not only 
among the Jews, Greeks, Latins, &c. but even the 
Turks; among whom Abdallah ſignifies God's ſervant 3 
Soliman, peaceable ; Mahomet, glorified, &c. And the 
ſavages of Hiſpaniola, and throughout America, who, 
in their languages, name their children, Gliſtering Light, 
Sun-bright, Fine Gold, &c. And they of Congo, by 
the names of precious ſtones, flowers, &c. 

To ſuppoſe names given without any meaning, however 
by the alteration of languages their fignification may be 
loſt, that learned author thinks, is to reproach our an- 
ceſtors; and that contrary to the ſenſe of all ancient 


writers. Porphyry notes, that the barbarous names, = 


NAM 


he calls them, were very emphatical, and very conciſe : | 


ingly, it was eſteemed a duty to be gegwwyo!, 
2 : as Severus, Probus, and Aurelius 
are called ſuf nominis imperatores. 1 
And it was the uſual way of giving names, to wiſh the 
children might diſcharge their names. Thus when Gun— 
thram, king of France, named Clotharius at the font, he 
ſaid Creſcat puer & huj us fil nominis executor. 
The ancient Britons, Camden adds, generally took their 
names from colours; becauſe they painted themſelves ; 
but theſe names are now loſt, or remain bid among the 
Welſh. When they were ſubdued by the Romans, they 
took Roman names, ſome of which ſtill remain corrupted ; 


though the greateſt part are become extinct, upon the | 


:hon of the Engliſh Saxons, who introduced the 
—.— names, as Cridda, Penda, Oſwald, Edward, &c. 
The Danes, too, brought with them their names; as 
Swayne, Harold, Knute, &c. a 
The Normans, at the Conqueſt, brought in other German 
names, as originally uſing the German tongue; ſuch as 
Robert, William, Richard, Henry, Hugh, &c. after the 


ſame manner as the Greek names, Aſphaſius, Boethius, 
ZSymmachus, & c. were introduced into Italy, upon the 


diviſion of the empire. After the Conqueſt, our nation 
which had been averſe to foteign names, as decming them 


unlucky, began to take Hebrew names, as Mathew, Da- 


vid, Samſon, &c. © | 8 80 
The various names anciently, or at preſent, obtaining 


among us, from what language or people ſoever horrowed, | 


are explained by Camden in his Remains. | 
Of late years it has obtained among us to give ſurnames 


for Chriſtian names; which ſome diſlike, on account of 


the confuſion it may introduce. Camden relates it as an 
opinion, that the practice firſt began in the time of 
Edward VI. by ſuch as would be godſathers, when they 


were more than half fathers. Upon which ſome were | 


perſuaded to change their names at confirmation; which, 


it ſeems, is uſual in other countries. Thus, two ſons 


of Henry II. of France, chriſtened Alexander and Her- 
cules, changed them at confirmation into Henry and 
Francis. 5 8 | 


In monaſteries, the religious aſſume new names at their 


admittance ; to ſhew they are about to lead a new life, and 
| Have renounced the world, their family, and even their 


name: v. g. Siſter Mary of the Incarnation, Brother 


Henry of the Holy Sacrament, &c. 


The popes alſo change their name at their exaltation to | 


the pontificate; a cuſtom firſt introduced by pope Sergius 
whoſe name, till then, as Platina informs us, was Swine- 
ſnout. But Baronius refers it to pope Sergius I. and 


Onuphrius to John XII. or XIII. and at the ſame time 


adds a different reaſon for it from that of Platina, viz. that 
it was done in imitation of St, Peter and St. Paul, who 
were firſt called Simon and Saul. Indeed pope Marcellus, 
of late, refuſed to change his name. | 
In Italy, it is frequent to join the name of ſome ſaint, in a 
kind of devotion to the Chriſtian name; as Joannes Bap- 
tiſta Spinoſa, &c. _ / 
Among the ancients, thoſe deified by the heathen con- 


ſecrations had new names given them, as Romulus was | 


called Quirinus; Melicertes, Portunus, or Portumnus, &c. 
New names were alſo given in adoptions, and ſometimes 
by teſtament : thus L. Æmilius, adopted by Scipio, took 
the name of Scipio Africanus; and thus Auguſtus, who 


at firſt was called C. Octavius Thurinus, being adopted 


by the teſtament of Julius Cæſar into his name and fa- 
mily, took the name of Caius Julius Cæſar Octavianus. 
Names were alſo changed at enfranchiſements into new 
cities. Thus Lucumo, at his firſt being made free of 
Rome, took the name Lucius Tarquinius Priſcus, &c. 
and {laves, when made free, uſually aſſumed their maſters 
names. | | 
Thoſe called to the equeſtrian order, if they had baſe 
names, were always new-named, nomine ingenuorum vete- 
rumque Romanorum. And among the primitive Chriſtians, 
it was the praQtice to change the names of the catechu- 
mens: thus the renegado Lucianus, till his baptiſm, was 
called Lucius. 
Name, generical. See GENERICAL., 
Naw, ſpecific, See SPECIFIC. | 
NAME, of the, is a phraſe, frequent among Hiſtorians and 
Genealcgiſts, to denote perſons of the ſame quality, and 
name. It is near nine hundred years ſince the emperors 
of the Weſt firſt began to diſtinguiſh themſelves in this 
manner by their number; and in the Italia Sacra of Ug- 
hellus, we meet with a charter of the emperor Louis le 


Debonnaire, ann. $18, wherein that prince ſtyles himſelf | 


the firſt of the name. Le Blanc mentions a charter of the 


year 1084, wherein the emperor Henry III. ſtyles him- | 


ſelf King of Italy, the fourth of the name; and emperor 
the third of the name, 


Some French writers obſerve, that in a manuſcript pre- 


Vor. III. Ne 239. : 


NAP 


ſerved in the king's library, their Lewis XI. is only {tyled 
the nimth of the name; Louis the Debonnaire, and Louis 
the Stammerer, not being then reckoned in the number, 
* becauſe they were emperors, as well as kings of France: 
on which footing, the preſent king, inſtead of the'ſeven- 
teenth, ſhould only be che fifteenth of the name. 
NAMIUM, NAM, in Law, See NAAM. 
NaNMIUM vetitun, or prohibited NAA M, is an unjuſt taking 
the cattle of another, or driving them to an unlawful 
place, pretending damages done by them. | 
Such, e. g. is that when the bailiff of a lord diſtrains 
beaſts or goods, and the lord forbids his bailiff to deliver 
them, when the ſheriff comes to replevy them; ani to 
that end, drives them to places unknown. Or when, 
without any words, they ate fo eſſoined, as that they can- 
not be replevied. Divers lords of hundreds, and courts- 
baron, have power to hold plea de vetito namio. 
In ſuch ceſe, the owner of the cattle may demand ſa— 
tisfaCtion for the injury, which is called placitum de namio 
_ velito. | 
NAMUR marble, See LUCULLEUM marnore 
NANDI ervatam, in Botany, the name of a ſmall ſhrub 
which grows in the Eaſt Indies, the whole of which is 
lacteſcent. The juice expreſſed from it, mixed with oil, 
eaſes pains of the eyes, if the head is anointed there- 
wich; the root maſticated, and held in the mouth, caſes 
the tooth-ach; and the ſame boiled in oil, makes a good 
ointment for all indiſpoſitions of the head, eſpecially pain; 
bruiſed, and taken in water, it kills worms; bruiſed 
| vin the juice of lemon, and put into the eyes, it removes 
ilms. . FR 
NANTES, or /wimming, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is the 
name of an order of animals under the claſs of Auhi- 
BIA; the characters of which are, that they are pinnated, 
and breathe by lateral branchiz or gills. This order 
comprehends fourteen genera, and ſeventy-(x ſpecies. 
Jo this order belong the pETROMYZON, RAI A, SQUA= 
LUS, &c. | | | 
NANTES, edict of, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, a famous edit 
drawn up at Nantes in the year 1598, by which Henry IV. 
granted to the profeſſors of the reformed or proteſtant te- 
ligion, the liberty of ſerving God according to their con- 
ſciences, and a full ſecurity for the enjoyment of their 
civil rights and privileges, without perſecution or mo- 
leſtation ſrom any quarter. This ediQ reſtored and con- 
firmed, in the fulleſt terms, all the favours that had ever 
been granted to the proteſtants by other princes, and par- 
ticularly by Henry III. To theſe privileges others alſo 
were added, which had never been granted, nor: even 
demanded before: ſuch as free admiſſion to all employ- 
ments of truſt, honour, and profit, the eſtabliſhment of 
courts and chambers, in which the profeſſors of the two 
religions were equal in number; and the permitting the 
children of protellants to be educated, without any mo- 
leſtation or conſtraint, in the public univerſities. This 
edict was revoked by Lewis XIV. at the inſtigation of 
the biſhops and Jeſuits, in the year 1685, the conſe- 
quence of which event was very beneficial to almoſt all 
the proteſtant countries of Europe; and more eſpecially 
to the commerce of Holland and England, The number 
of refugees, who on this occaſion fled from France, and 
carried their ſkill and induſtry in various manufactures to 
other countries, was, at a moderate computation, more 
than half a million. | | 
NAPAA, in Botany, a genus of the monade!phia polyandria 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath male and herma- 
phrodite flowers on diſtinCt plants; the male flowers have 
pitcher ſtaped empalements of one leaf; the flowers have 
five oblong petals, which are connected at their baſe ; and 
have many hairy ſtamina, which are joined at the bottom 
into a ſort of cylindrical column; the hermaphrodite 
flowers have the like empalement, petals and ſtamina, as 
the male; and have a conical germen, ſupporting a cylin- 
drical ſtyle, divided at the top into ten parts crowned by 
ſtigmas; the germen turns to an oval fruit, inclofed in 
the empaiement, divided into ten cells, each containing 
one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. There are two ſpecies, natives 
of North America. © cen | 
NAPE is uſed for the hind-part of the neck; by reaſon, 
perhaps, of the ſoft ſhort hair growing thereon, like the 
knap of cloth. 
NAPELLUS. See AconITE. 


This plant is poiſonous in ſome places, and innocent in 
others. Its mortal quality increaſes with the heat of the 
climate, and goes off where that is imall. In the ſouth 
of France, it is a fatal poiſon ; in Bretagne, they find the 
roots inoffenſive to the moſt tender conſtitutions; and 
farther north, they eat the leaves among their ſallad herbs, 
to get them an appetite, and find them a fate and whole- 
ſome food. 

It is ſaid the napellus may be ſo correted by volatile ſalt 
of tartar, as to become innocent, Sce Worr's-bane. 


7 F NAESCA, 


„e 


NAPESC A, a name given by ſome to a ſpecics of jujube. 


NAPHA, a name given by many of the writers in p bar 


macy to orange- flower water. 


NAPHTHA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 


NAPIER'S or NePER's bones. | 
NAPLES yellow, the common name in the colour- ſhops of 


fluid. foſſils, the characters of which are, that they are 
bla chin conſiſtence, bright and pellucid, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
very readily inflammable, and, when pure, burning away, 
without leaving any reſiduu ww i 

The word in the original Chaldee ſignifies Hillare, to ooze, 
or drop; naphtha; according to Pliny, running like a kind 
of bitumen. | 

Of this genus there are only two ſpecies, the one com- 
monly known by the name of n«phtha, the other by that 
of PETROLEUM. The firſt is a pure and clear mineral 


fluid, of a much thinner conſiſtence than any of the ex- 


preſſed oils of vegetables, and ſomething thicker than the 


finer of the diſtilled ones; it is of a pale yellow, with a 


faint caſt of brown among it, and is, indeed, of the very 
colour of the common brown amber uſed by the apathe- 
caries. It is of a briſk, penetrating ſmell, ſomething like 
that of the chemical oil of amber, but not fo offenſive; it 
is extremely inflammable, and is found floating on the 
Waters of certain ſprings which break out at the ſides of 
hills in Perſia, Tartary, China, and other parts of the 
Eaſt, as in Chaldza, particularly the place where ſtood 
the ancient Babylon; and found alſo in ſome provinces 


of Italy and France, particularly Auvergne, and near | 


Raguſa. 3 
Naphtha is found ſwimming on the ſurface of the water 
of ſome ſprings, It is uſually of a black colour; though 


that found in certain ſprings abou: Babylon is ſaid to be 


whitiſh. ; VEG: a | | 

Phat of France is ſoſt and black, like liquid pitch, and of 
a ſetid ſmell ; that of Italy is a kind of petrol, or a clear 
oil of various colours, oozing out of a rock, ſituate on a 
mountain in the duchy of Modena. | 

It ſeems very practicable, by means of this mineral fluid 


and a proper acid, to make a ſort of artificial amber, this | 


being only a kind of fluid amber. | 


'The ſecond kind, commonly known by the name of pe- 
troleum, is a thin, ſubtle, and penetrating fluid, much 


| thinner than the yellow naphtha, and as fine as the cleareſt 
_ diltilled oils of vegetables. It is of a very ſtrong and 


penetrating ſmell, and is of various colours; it is natu- 


tucally of a clear, fine, and bright white, and nearly as 
pellucid as the pureſt ſpring-water; but it is more fre- 
quently found brown, reddiſh, or blackiſh. It is pro- 
| duced in almoſt all parts of the world; England, France, 


and Germany, afford it in many places, but it is moſt | 


plentifully found in Italy. | | pes. 
Naphtha is eſteemed penetrating, reſolutive, and vulne- 
ra:y; but its virtues are but little known in medicine: 
its chief uſe is in lamps, &c. on account of its inflam- 
mability. | 1 85 

'The Turks call the naphiha, car ah ſakiz, black maſlic, to 


diſtinguiſh it from pitch. Vollius has an expreſs treatiſe | 


on naphtha, ancient and modern: he ſays it is a flour of 
bitumen, and of more virtue than any other bitumen. 


Naphtha has much the ſame medical virtues with PET&O= | 


LEUM, only in a more remiſs degree. In Perſia, it is 


uſed externally on many occaſions and allo given inwardly 


in colics, a few drops being the doſe. _ 5 
See NEPER's bones. 


London, and among our painters, for the ſubſtance called 
GIALLOLINO, 


NAPUS, navew, in Botany, a ſpecies of the braſſica, or 
' CABBAGE, of which there are two varieties, viz. the gar-| 


den, or ſweet navew, and the wild navew, or rape. 


The roots of the garden navew are warmer and more 


grateſul than thoſe of the common turnep, and are ſaid to 
afford, in their decoction, a liquor benelicial in diſorders 
of the breaſt; as coughs, althmas, and conſumptions, 


'The ſeeds are roundiſh, of a reddiſh colour, and of an 


acrid and biting taſte, They are counted dererfive, in- 
ciſive, aperitive, and digeſtive, and ſaid to be good in 


malignant fevers, and the ſmall-pox, and are an ingre-| 


dient in the Venice treacle. In their quality they nearly 
reſemble muſtard-ſeed, to which they are inferior. See 
CoLE-/ced, 

Nafe, or rape oi 
veſtris lobelli, which grows on dry banks, among corn, 
often called NAVETTE, and tte oil nawetra oil. | 


Na us, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to the ſpecies of | 


voluta, approaching to the nature of the famous admiral- 


ſhell, and more commonly known by the name of the | 


folſe admiral, or baſiard ADMIRAL, _ | 
NAPUT, in Botany, the name given by the Norwegians to 
a plant whoſe root is an excellent remedy ſor the colic, 


It grows plentifully in the northern parts of Norway, and 


is the conſtant remedy uſed by the miners for their colics, | 


J is made ſrom the ſeed of the napus fyl- 


which are particularly ſevere, The taſte is ſaid to. he 


agreeable, being at firſt chewing ſomewhit like a raddiſh, 


but afterwards having the flavour of the garden angel; 
Phil. Tranſ. No 114. eee 


MARCAPHTHON, in the Materia Medica, the name 


given by many to the bark called ca*CaRrILl a. 


MARCE, vapxy, atorpor, ſtupor, or dullneſs of ſenſation 


uſed either for a natural ſtup:dity, or for that ſtupe faction 


of the ſenſes brought on by medicines, to alleviate the 
violence of pains. | 


MARCISSITES, in Natural Hiſery, a name given by fome 


authors to a ſpecies ASTEROPODIUM, ftom its ſuppoſed 
reſemblance to the flowers of the narciſſus; others have 


called ſome of the coralloide funguſes by that name, and 


others a ſpecies of echinites of the pileated kind. 

It is, however, a name that none of them have any title 
to, ſince the reſemblance will appear very ſmall whey 
nicely conſidered. | | 


NARCISSOLEUCOIUM, in Botan. See SN0w-drep, 
| NARCISSUS, the daffodil, in Botany, a genus of the hex. 


andria monogynma claſs, 


Its characters are theſe : the 
flowers are included in an oblong compreſſed ſpatha, or 
ſheath, which tears open on the ſide, and withers; the 


flowers have a cylindrical funnel ſhaped empalement of 


one leaf, which is ſpread open at the brim they have fx 
oval petals on the outſide of the nectarium, which are 
inſerted. above their. baſe, and fix awl-ſhaped ſttemina 
fixed to the tube of the neQtarium, terminated by oblong 


_ ſummits; they have a three-cornered, roundiſh, obtuſe 
germen, ſituated below the flower, which afterwards 


turns to an obtuſe, roundiſh, three-cornered capſule, with 


three cells Glled with globular feeds. 


Linnzus reckons thirteen ſpecies, and Xliller nine, com- 
prehending a great number of varieties, which are much 
eſteemed for their ſtrong ſweet ſcent; though it often 
proves too ſtrong for ſome conſtitutions, and ſhould not 
therefore be planted too cloſe to habitations, nor the 
flowers be placed in rooms where company is enter- 
tained, : | we | 

The common ſorts of daffodil are generally placed in bor- 


ders, where they afford an agreeable variety with other 
| bulbous-rooted flowers. They are hardy, and will thrive 
in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation. 1 | 

NARCOS, in /chthyology, a.name given by Joannes Cuba, 


and other writers, to the TORPEDO, or cramp-fiſh; a 
ſpecies of raia, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of 
the rata tota lævis, the wholly ſmooth raia. 


NARCOSIS, a ſtupeſaction or inſenſible ſtate, whether 


brought on by medicines, or happening from natural 
cauſes. 


NARCOTICS, from the Greek vapuouTinoag, Of vai, 


drouſineſs, in Medicine, opiates, or medicines that excite 
drowſineſs and ſleep. See OpIATR. 5 
Narcotics, called alſo hypnotics, and Hporifics, act by 
2 and diminiſhing the motion of the blood and 
ſpitits. | | TIP 

Authors are of various opinions as to the manner wherein 
narcotics operate : the ancients tell us, it is by their being 
cold in nature, whereby they ſtupify and deaden the ſenſe. 
Etmuller, after Wallis, takes the animal ſpirits to be com- 
poſed of a fluid, volatile ſalt; and thinks they are dif- 
ſolved by the mixture of ſulphurs and oils, wherewith 
narcotics abound. Mr. Andry's opinion is, that the ſalt of 
narcotics diſſolves in any liquor whatever; and that their 
ramous branches, becoming thus diſengaged from the 
ſalts, are embarrafled among one another, and thus itop 
the courſe of the blood and ſpirits. Others think, that 
narcotics cloſe the orifices of the nerves, and thus block up 
the paſſage of the ſpirits. Laſtly, Linden, in his trea- 
tiſe de Venenis, thinks, that the operation of narcotics 18 
not the ſame in all; drowſineſs being producible from a 
great variety of different cauſes. See SLEEP. | 
In diſorders of the ſtomach and inteſtines, all things 
which induce a ſtupor are very cautiouſly, or never at ali, 


to be exhibited ; becauſe no kind of medicines is ſo per- 


nicious and injurious to the tone and motion of the ner- 
vous parts. To preſerve health, and prevent diſeaſes, 
nothing is ſo effeCtual as to maintain the tone, ſtrength, 
and motion of what they call the prime vie, or firit pat- 
ſages, becauſe that moſt ſalutary excretion which is per- 
formed by ſtool and diſcharges the ſordes, which are the 
recrements remaining after digeſtion, or are collected 
from all parts of the body, depends chicfly thereon- 
Where this evacuation is ſuppreſſed, or elſe performed 
after a low and remiſs manner, a deluge of vicious hu- 
mours is ſoon collected, and becomes the cauſe, as well 
as fomenter, of diſeaſes. Now there is nothing which 


ſo effectually diminiſhes the periſtaltic motion of the in- 
teſtines, and ſuppreſſes inteſtinal excretion, as ſedatives 
and N the truth of which is atteſted by expe- 


rience; for as all remedies, fo eſpecially thoſe which 1 5 
2 0 


5 


N AK 


©f a draftic quality, exerr their efficacy firſt and princi- | 


pally upon: the ſtomach and inteſtines. 


NARDINUM wnguentum,. ointment of | ſpikenard, an oint- 


ment greatly celebrated among the ancient writers in me- 


dicine. It ſeems to have been variouſly prepared, but al- 
ways with'a great number of aromatic ingredients, and 
always with-/pikenard for the baſis, | | 

Dioſcorides ſays, that the malabathrum, or Indian leaf, 


was ſometimes an ingredient in it, but that it was alſo 


ſometimes made without it. It was generally, however, 
mixed with the olium balaninum, ot amphaciniim, inſpiſ- 


ſated with an addition of ſchænanth; and to increaſe its 


fragrancy there were added, coſtus, amomum, myrrh, 
and balm of Gilead. 

The fineſt was accounted that which was of a thin con- 
fiſtence, and very fragrant ſmell. It was ſaid to be atte- 


nuating and deterſive, but ſomewhat acrimonious; and“ 


was ſometimes, for particular uſes, reduced to a ſolid 
conſiſtence with reſin, | 


NARDUS, in Botany. See SPIKENARD. 
Nax Dos ruſtica, in Botany, a name attributed by ſome au- 


thors to the aſarabacca, and by others to the baccharis 
Monſpelien ſium. | 


NARES piſcium. The noſtrils in ſiſh are placed fo very va-| 


riouſly, and have fo many differences in number, figure, 


The nares of fiſh differ alſo in proportion: in thoſe fiſhes . 


thus placed in the cyprinus and clupeæ, &c. 
are placed at great diſtances, which is the caſe in the 


situation and proportion, that they make a very effential 


ſeries of characters, for diſtinguiſhing the genera and 
ſpecies one from another. In regard to number: 1 Some 
fiſh bave them not at all, as the petromyzum. 2. Many 
f6{h have one neſtril on each fide, placed in the manner of 
thoſe of birds and of quadrupeds, as the chonepterus, &c, 
3. Many have them placed two on each fide, as the cy- 
prini, percæ, &c. | ifs 1 | 
In regard to figure, they are, 1 In ſome round. as all four 
are in the gadi, and the two anterior ones in the conger, 
mackrel, &c. 2. Some are oval as the poſterior pair in 
the conger, &c. And, 3. Many are oblong. | 


As to their ſituation, they alſo differ much. 1. Some are 


placed very near the ſnout or roſtrum, as the clupez ; 
and the anterior tubuloſe foramina, in the conger or ſea— 


eel are alſo of this kind, 2. In many kinds of fiſh they 


are placed near the eyes, as in the pike, the pearch, and 
the like, 
a middle diſtance between the eyes and the end of the 
ſnout, as in the ammodytæ, or fand-eels, & c. | 


which have two pairs of theſe holes, they are, 1. In ſome 
very near one another, ſo as almoſt to touch: they are 
2. They 


conger, the pearch, and many others. According to 


| theſe variations, the no/tri/s, though a part in general 


N 


NARINARI, the Braſilian name of a fiſh of the aguila ma- 


very little attended to, yet become of notable uſe in diſ- 
tinguiſhing the ſpecies. Artedi. | | 
ARIFUSORIA, a name given by authors to ſuch medi- 
cines as were meant to be inſtilled into the noſtrils, for | 
diforders of the head and eyes. | 


rina kind, called by the Dutch p:i//tert and ſcicle. 


It is very large and flat, and the figure of its body is nearly 


triangular, its ſides or wings being very broad, and large; | 


the head is very large, and has a furrow down its middle ; 
the mouth is ſomewhat triangular, but rounded at the 
corners; it has no teeth; but in the place of them has a 


bone in the under part of its mouth in the ſhape of a 


tongue, of four fingers long, and a finger and a half broad, 
and a ſmaller bone of the ſame ſhape in the upper part; 
between theſe it cruſhes its prey; the body is uſually a 
foot and a half long, and the tail four ſeet; its fleſh is 
fively flavoured. | T | 
The bones of this and the like. fiſhes mouths, are the foſ- 
ble //:queſtra. | | 


NARIS externus alius, in Anatomy, a name given by Rio- 


lanus to one of the muſcles of the noſe, the uſe of which, 


de ſays, is to dilate the ala of the noſe, without any ele- 


vation of the noſe itſelf, 


It is called by Albinus the 
compreſſor naris, and by Winſlow the tranſverſalis, or in- 
ferior na/i, Cowper calls it the elevator ale naſi, and 


Santorini the tranver ſus naſt. 


NARONICE radix, in the Materia Medica, a name given 


by ſome authors to the 1R1s root. | | 


NARRATION, in Oratory and Hiſlory, a recital, or re- 


hearſal of a ſact as it happened, or as it is ſuppoſed to 
have happened. | 
Narration is of two kinds: either /imple, and hiftorical; 


as where the auditor or reader is ſuppoſed to hear or read 


of a tranſaction at ſecond-hand : or artificial and fabu- 
tous; as where their imaginations are raiſed, and the ac- 
tion is, as it were, re-acted before them. 


he narration, according to the writers of rhetoric, makes 


the ſecond part of a juſt ſpeech, or harangue ; viz. that 
immediately following the exordium. | 


And, 3. In ſome they are placed as it were at 


N 


N 


NAaRrRoOw is alſo a term among bowlers. See BowL1xG 
NARWAL, a name given to a fiſh of the whale kind, more 


-TROPE. 


NASAL, ſomething belonging to the noſe, naſus. 


It makes the whole of a hiſtory; abating for the oecd! 
ſionai reflections, epiſodes, and digreſſions. 1 
Cicero, Orat. Part. c. 9. requires four properties in a 
good narration; viz. perſpicuity; probability, brevity, and 
ſweetneſs,” | ene Ft: | 
The narration is rendered perſpicuous, by obſerving the 
order of time, by uſing none but proper and known terms, 
with ſhort, though full and explicit ſentences, joined by 
proper particles, ſhewing their connection and depend- 
ence, and by reciting the action uninterruptedly, and 
with ſuitable tranſitions. * 3 

It is rendered probable by the credibility of the natrator; 
by the ſimplicity and openneſs of the narration, by avoid- 
ing every thing far remote from the common ſenſe and 
opinion of mankind, and by a preciſe detail of circum- 
{tances. | + | 7 

It is rendered brief, by taking it up no higher than is juſt 
neceſſary; nor fetching it back, as that impertinent au- 
thor in Horace, Qui gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab 
%; and by avoiding trivial circumſtances. 

Laſtly, it is rendered ſweet, pleaſant, or entertaining, 
by uſing ſmooth, numerous, and well-ſounding words; 
by arranging them ſo as to avoid any hiatus, or claſh- 
ing; by the greatneſs, novelty, and unexpeCtedneſs of 
the things related; and by evriching it with tropes and 
fizures ; as, frequent admirations, exclamations, inter- 
rogations, expectations, ſuſpenſes, ſurpriſing events, by 
grief, joy, fear, &c. 


ARRATION, in Poetry, is uſed more particularly for the 
action, or event, that makes the ſubject of an epic 
poem. 


F. Boſſu obſerves, that the actions in poetry are equally 


ſuſceptible of the two kinds of oratorial narralion, and 


that each conſtitutes a particular ſpecies of poetry. 


Thoſe under the artificial or active form, are now called 
dramatic. 


And thoſe only related by the poet, who here perſonates 


an hiſtorian, are called epic. | oo 
In the drama, the narration is the whole of the piece; in 
the epopcea, it is only a part, though in effect it is the 


principal part, and the main body of the poem. It is 


preceded by the propoſition and invocation, which Boſſu 
calls the preludes; and 1s frequently interrupted by the 
poet's ſpeaking in perſon, demanding pardon, favour, 
&c 8 


The narration includes the whole action, epiſodiſied, with 


all irs circumitances and its ornaments. 

It is in this part that the action is to be begun, carried on; 
and ended. It is this, which is to ſhew the cauſes of all 
that is related: in this the difficultics are to be propoſed 
and reſolved, and the perſons, both human and divine; 
arc here to ſhew their intereſts, their manners, and their 


qualities, by their actions, and their diſcourie; and all 


this is to be deſcribed with the beauty, the majeſly, and 
force of verſe, ſtyle, ſentiments, compariſon, and other 


ornaments proper to the ſubject in general, and to each 


thing in particular. | 4 | 
The qualities of the epic narration are, that it be agree- 
able, probable, moving, ſurpriſing, and active. 


Horace ſpeaks of the utile and dulce as on the ſame foot- 


ing. | | "th 
Boſſu looks on the utile as an eſſential property; and the 
qulce as no more than an additional quality. 


ARROW, in the Manege. 


far enough out to one hand or to the other. 
horſe narretus, you muſt affiſt him with the inſide rein, 


that is, you mult carry your hand to the outſide, and. 


preſs him forward upon ſtraight lines with the calves o 
your legs. 
frequently called the /ea-CN1CcoRN. 


noſe-piece of a helmet, anciently called the naſale, 


Nas AL, in Grammar, &C. is applied to thoſe ſounds, or 


letters, in whoſe formation the noſe 1s the principal or- 


pan; and particularly where the ſound formed is paſſed 


through the noſe. | 

In moſt Engliſh words, the ſounds expreſſed by the cha- 
racters an, en, in, on, un, are ſimple ſounds, and proper 
naſal vowels. See M, N, &c. 


NASALIA, in Medicine, a ſort of remedies to be taken by 


the noſe; called alſo ERRHINES. | 


NASAMMONITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 


the ancients to a ſtone, which Pliny deſcribes to have 


been of a blood-colour variegated with veins of black. 


We know no ſtone which anſwers to this character at 
preſent, unlefs it be ſome of the agates, in a variegated 
ſtate. 


NASCALE, a ſort of peſſary, made of wool, cotton, or the 


like, 


See NUMBERS, CADENCE, and 


A horſe is ſaid to narrow, 
when he does not take ground enough, or does not bear 


If your 
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like, and introduced into the vagina, after being impreg— 

nated with propet ingredients. | 
NASDA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers for naphtha, 

and ſeemingly a corruption of that word. | 
NASEBERRY -tree, in Botany, See Star-ApPLE. 


NASI os, in Anatomy, a thin bone, making the upper part 

of the Nosk. | | 

NASITAS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a 

| ſpeaking through the noſe. 

NASTOS, in Betany, a name by which Cluſius and ſome 
other authors have called the reed, of which the common 


walking canes are made, which is the arundo fart of 
other writers. | 


NASTURTIUM, in Botany. See CnrssEs. 
NasTURTIUM aquaticum. See MINT. | 
NASTURTIUM . See Indian CRE sss. 

NAS Us, in l[hthyology, the name of a freſh-water ſiſh, 
common in the Rhine, the Danube, and moſt of the large 
rivers in Germany, though unknown in England, and 
called by different authors the fimus, ſavetta, and platy- 
rynchos. Its general ſize is between fix and twelve inches 


in length; in ſhape and colour it much reſembles our. 


chub. It is a looſe and inſipid taſted fiſh, and very full 


of bones : they ſpawn in May, at which time the males 
are rovgher than at any other ſeaſon, and have their heads | 


ſpeckled with white ſpots, like the Engliſh rudd. At 


this time alſo they ſwim together in immenſe ſhoals, and 
the fiſhermen have ſometimes caught two or three thou- 


ſand of them in one night, | 
NATALIS, NAT ALIS dies, or NATALITIU M, properly 
ſignifies a man's birth-day. See NATIVI fr“. 
The word was firſt uſed among the beathens, to 
the feaſt held on the anniverſary of the birth-day of an 
emperor; whence it came, in time, to ſignify any ſort 
of feaſt. And accordingly, in the Faſti, we meet with 
natalis ſolis, natalii invicti, 8c. | 
The primitive Chriſtians, finding the word thus efta- 
bliſhed, uſed it in the ſame manner; and hence we meet 


in the ancient martyrologiſts with natalis calycis, for the 
aundy-Thurſday ; natalis ca- 


feaſt of the ſupper, or | 
thedre, for the pontificate of St. Peter; natalis or nata- 
litium, of ſuch a church, for the feaſt of the dedication. 


The word genethlion is uſed by the Greeks in the ſame | 


ſenſe as natalis, or natalitium, among the Latins. 


NATALITII, Judi, NATAL games, were games introduced | 


on the aniverſaries of the birth-days of great men. 
NATAL ring, annulus NATALITIus, 
on the birth-day. | | 
NATANT leaf, in Botany. See LEAF. 
NATES, in Anatomy, a term expreſſing thoſe two fleſhy 


oſterior parts of the body, popularly called the buttocks ; 
bt the Latins clunes, or nates. | 


NATES cerebri, are two circular protuberances of the BRAIN, 


ſituate on the back-fide of the MEDULLA oblongata, near 


the cerebellum. 2; | | 
NATION, a collective term, uſed for a conſiderable peo- 
ple, inhabiting a certain extent of ground, incloſed within 
fixed limits, and under the ſame government. | 
Each nation has its peculiar character; and it is proverbi- 
ally faid, Light as a Frenchman, IV aggifſh as an Italian, 
Grave as a Spaniard, Serious as an Enpliſhman, Fierce as 
aà Scotchman, Drunken as a German, Idle as an Iriſhman, 
Deceitful as a Greek, &c. | | 
NaAT1ON is alſo uſed, in ſome univerſities, for a diſtinction 
of the ſcholars, and profeflors of colleges. | 


The faculty of Paris conſiſts of four nations; viz. that of | 
France, that of Normandy, that of Picardy, and that of | 


Germany ; which are again, excepting that of Normandy, 
diſtinguiſhed into tribes; and each tribe has its deacon. 


The German nation comprehends all foreign nations, Eng- 
liſh, Italian, &c. | | 


When the procureur of the French nation ſpeaks in pub. 


lic, his ſtyle is, Honoranda Gallorum natio; he of Pi- 
cardy ſays, Fideliſſima Pacardorum natio; he of Nor- 
mandy, Veneranda Normannorum natio; he of the nation 
of Germany, Con/lantiſſima Germanorum natio. 
NAT1ONS, law of. See Law. 
NATIONAL debt, is the debt due by the ſtate to the 
lic, on account of monies borrowed and funded for de- 
fraying the charges of government, 
In order to trace the origin of this debt, it is proper to 
be conſidered, that after the Revolution, when our con- 
nections with Europe introduced a new ſyſtem of foreign 
politics, the expences of the nation, not only in ſettling 
the yew eſtabliſhment, but in maintaining long wars, as 
rincipals on the continent, for the ſecurity of the Dutch 
arrier, reducing the Erench monarchy, ſettling the Spa- 
niſh ſucceſſion, ſupporting the houſe of Auſtria, main- 
taining the liberties of the Germanic body, and other pur- 
poſes, increaſed to an unuſual degree; inſomuch that it 
was not thought adviſeable to raiſe all the expences of any 
one year by _ to be levied within that year, leſt the 


ſignify | 


was a ring only worn 


pub- 


NAT 


unaccuſtomed weight of them ſhould create m 
among the people. It was, therefore, 
times to anticipate the revenues of their polterity, by 
borrowing immenſe ſums for the current ſervice of the 
ſtaie, and to lay no more taxes upon the ſubje& than 
would ſuffice to pay the annual intereſt of the ſums ſo 
borrowed z by this means converting the principal debt 
into a new ſpecies of property, transferable from one 
man to another at any time, and in any quantity; a 15 
tem which ſeems to have had its origin in the ſtate of 
Florence, A. D. 1344. which government then owed 
about 60,000/, ſterling ; and being unable to Pay it 
formed the principal into an aggregate ſum, called me. 
taphorically a mount or bank, the ſhares whereof were 
transferable like our ſtocks, with intereſt at 5 per cent, 
the prices varying according to the exigencies of the 
ſtate. This laid the foundation of what is called the na. 
tional delt; for a few long annuities created in the reign | 
of Charles II. will hardly deſerve that name. And the 
example then ſer has been ſo cloſely followed during the 
long wars in the reign of queen Anne, and ſince, that 
the capital of the national debt {including a valuation of 
the long and ſhort and life-annuities, aud the unfunded 
debt) amounted in 1781, to at leaſt two hundred and 
eighteen millions, to pay the intereſt of which, and the 
charges for management, amounting annually to upwards 
of ſeven millions and a half, the extraordinary revenues 
mentioned under the article REvENUE (excepting only the 
land- tax, and annual malt-tax) are in the firſt place mort- 
gaged, and made perpetual by parliament ; but ftill re- 
deemable by the ſame authority that impoſed them ; 
which, if it at any time can pay off the capital, will abo- 
liſh thoſe taxes, which are raiſed to diſcharge the intereſts 
See Fund. Blackſt. Comm. book i. p. 326, 
NATIONAL ſynod. See SYNOD, and Council. 
NATIVE is applied to a perſon conſidered as both in a cer- 
tain place, or deriving his origin from it. | 
The more accurate writers diſtinguiſh between a native of 
a place and one born there. Born ſignifies no more than 
the having been there produced, or brought into the 
world, whether that were the proper country or habita- 
tion of the parents, or whether they were there only by 
accident, as ſtrangers, &, Whereas native refers to the 
proper manſion or reſidence of the parents, and the fa- 
mily, and where the perſon has his education. | 
And hence a perſon may be a native of one place, and 
born at another: Thus Jeſus Chriſt is called a Nazarite, 
and Galilzan, as a native, though he was born at Beth- 
lehem in Judah. TIO DEN | | 
NArivk, nativus, in our Ancient Law Books, ſignified a 
perſon who was born a flave or villain. 
By which he differed from one who had ſold himſelf, or 
became a ſlave by his own deed, who was called a bond- 
man. See VILLAIN. | 5 
NaT1v1 tenentes, in our Old Law Books, are thoſe freemen 
who hold native land; i. e. land ſubject to the ſervices of 
natives. Spelm. 
NATIvI de flirpite, were villains or bond-men by birth or 
family. There were alſo nativi conventionarii, who were 
villains by contract or covenant. Servi enim alii natura, 
_ alu fatti, alii emptione, alii redemptione, alii ſua vel alterius 
datione. LL. Hen. I. cap. 76. | 
In Cornwall it was a cuſtom, that if a freeman married 
nat ivam (that is, a neif) and brought her ad /iberum te- 
nementum, & liberum thorum, and had two daughters, one 
of them was free, and the other a villain. Brat. lib. iv. 
cap. 21. See NEIF. Eoin | 
NATIVITY, nativitas, or natal day; the day of one's birth, 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of ſaints, &c. The 
Nativity of St. John Baptiſt, celebrated in the Romiſh 
church with great ſolemnity on the twenty-fourth of 
June; the Nativity of the Holy Virgin, a feaſt eſtabliſhed 
by pope Sergius I. who was advanced to the ſee of Rome 
in 687, and obſerved on the eighth of September, &c- 
When we ſay abſolutely the Nativity, it is underſtood of 
that of Jeſus Chriſt, or the feaſt of Chriſtmas. See 
FEAST, CHRISTMAS, &c. 


NaTIviTY, nativitas, in Ancient Law Books, ſignifies bond- 
age, or ſervitude. | 
NATIVIx v, in Alirology, the theme or figure of the bean- 
vens, and particularly of the twelve houſes, at the mo- 
ment when a perſon was born; called alſo the HoRo- 
SCOPE, | | 
Caſting the nativity, or by calculation ſeeking to know 
how long the queen ſhould live, &c. was made felony, 
anno 23 Liz e 2 | 80 
NATIVG habende, in Law, a writ directed to the ſherif, 
for a lord who claimed inheritance in any villain, when 
his villain was run away from him, for the apprehending 
and reſtoring him to the lord, 
NATIX, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 


writers to the nerita. 


urmury 


ſome old 


NATRIX 


the policy of the 


MATRIX, in Botany, the name given by Rivinus to a ge- 
nus of plants, nearly allied to the anonis, and compre- 


the roots of trees, where it lies torpid the whole winter. 


"of anonis. See Res T-harrow. | | 
NarRIx, in Zoology, the name of the common or water- 
' ſnake, called alſo terquata, from the ring about its neck. 


' watzr-animal, properly ſpeaking, but a land one, which 


does not bring forth live young ones, but great numbers 


with, never ſo much as attempting to bite. It feeds on 
many ſmall inſets, ſometimes on vegetable ſubſtances, | 


a bluiſh white; the whole belly is covered with long pa- 


covered with ſmall ſcales, and are variegated with ſevera] 
ſtreaks and ſpots of black; there are more than eighty | 


| Pyramids: from the bottom of this lake the ſalt called 


condenſed, by the heat of the ſun, into the hard and dry 


oil. This icy ſcum is the ſame as that called by Pliny 


great virtues to the ſalt of this lake; and this being called 
trum, as a ſhort name for nitrium ſal, we have had 
ſome who have ſuppoſed the ſalt which we call nitre, to 


NAT 


hended with it in one genus by Linnzus, under the name 


It is much longer and larger than the viper, and is no 


being able to ſwim very well, often takes the water to 
hunt about for frogs, which are its principal food. Tt 
grows to be mucb longer and larger chan the viper, and 


of eggs, which it lays in dunghills to be hatched by the 
warmth of the place, or by the heat of the ſun. 

It is very common in buſhy places, and near waters, and 
in winter finds holes in the banks of ditches, or about 


It has no poiſon, and may be ſafely taken up and played 


and oftener on frogs, mice, &c. 


Its back is of a ſort of duſky earth-colour, and its belly | 


variegated with a black and a bluiſh white, but near the 


head almoſt wholly white, having only a few ſmall ſpots | 


of black at the ſides, the colour growing darker toward 
the end of the tail; and near the end, the middle part 
of all the ſcales is black, and their extremities only of 


rallel ſcales, placed tranſverſely, The back and ſides are 


tranſverſe black lines running from the back to the ſides, 
and beſide theſe, two other rows of ſmaller, in form of 
ſpots, neac the middle of the back; the head is covered 
with large ſcales of a duſkier colour than thoſe of the 


reſt of the body, and the upper jaw is white on each | 


ſide, with four or five flight lines of black running acroſs 
it; its chain is yellow, and is compoſed of two large 
ſpots of that colour, placed one on each fide of the neck, 
or at each angle of the jaws, between which is placed a 
large triangular ſpot of a deep black, with its top directed 


toward the tail; it has none of thoſe long canine teeth | 
of the viper and other poiſonous ſerpents, by means of 


which the poiſon is conveyed into the wound, but only 


two rows of ſmall ſerrated teeth, deſtined by nature for | 


no other uſe than eating its food, 


It may not be judged improper to have been thus parti- : 


cular in the deſcription of this ſpecies, as it is well to 
know what of the ſnake kind are, and what-are not to be 
feared; and as the apothecaries and others, for want of 
theſe characters, often buy this common ſnake under the 
name of the viper. Ray. | 2 


NATRON, or Ax AT RON, in Natural Hiſtory, a browniſh | 


kind of ſalt, taken out of a lake of ſtagnant water, in 
the deſert of Nitria, in Egypt. Fl 


It is much of the nature of nitre ; whence it is by many | 


called Egyptian nitre, and is ſuppoſed to be the proper 
nitre of the ancients. _ | 3 | 

The lake whence it is obtained, is fix or ſeven acres 
in extent, and lies about thirty miles weſt-and-by-ſouth 
from Terana, and about the ſame diſtance north from the 


natrum ariſes to the ſurface of the water, and is there 


form in which it is ſold. | SEE) 
If four ounces of the water of the xarron be examined 
by evaporation in a glaſs veſſel, placed in a fand-heat, 
there will ariſe, as ſoon as it becomes warm, a ſort of 
ſcum to the top; this being taken off, another inſtantly 
ſucceeds, and ſo on, ſo long as any water remains in the 
glaſs. 


The ſalt, thus ſcummed off, is the ſame in all reſpects 


with the nat: um, or the Smyrna ſoap earth; being a fixed | 


alkali, fermenting with acids, and boiling into ſoap with 


fios ſalis, and ſeems to be the ſame with that which He- 
rodotus ſays the Egyptians made uſe of in the prepara- 
tions of their mummies. The ancients have attributed 


be the ſame, and theſe people have wondered that they 
did not find the ſame virtues in our nitre. 

The mineral waters of all parts of the world ſeem to con- 
tain more or lels of this ſalt, and to owe their virtues in 
2 great degree to it ; and, probably, it might be no ſmall 
Improvement to phylic, to bring it more into the preſent 
practice. Molenbroch recommends it greatly in the ſtone ; 
and it may be the more probably uſed, as all alkali falts 
are known to be good in that diſtemper. Some add to 


this, that it ſeems qualified to diſſolve ſtony ſubſtances, 
Vor. III. No 240. 5 


M. de la Chambre adds, that three or four 


it being of ſo piercing and penetrating a ſpirit, that ns 
rock, or ſtone, is found about the lake from the waters 
of which it is procured. Phil. Tranf. No 160. 

We learn from the account of the Voyages to the South 


Seas, publiſhed by Dr. Hawkeſworth, that this alt, 
which is thought to be the true natrum, or nitrum of the 


ancients, is found in large quantities on the top of the 


mountain Teneriffe. | 

It is uſed in the whitening of linen; but it burns them, 
if not corrected by a mixture of alhes. 

The natron of Egypt, as deſcribed by Pliny, Matthiolus, 


and Agricola, is an alkali ſalt perforated in manner of a 


ſponge, and of a lixivial taſte. 
Its principles Dr. Leigh takes to be chiefly two; viz. a 
ſea-ſalt, and an urinous ſalt, | | 


The firſt, he takes it for granted, it receives from the 
earth; the ſecond, from air. 


Dr. Huntington, who was on the ſpot, ſays the natren is 
thought. to riſe from the bittom of the lake; where, by 
the heat of the ſun, it is condenſed, and hardened into 
the form we ſee it in; but his opinion is, that it is rather 


ſeparated by the ſun from the water. - 


days before 
the Nile begins to overflow, there falls a certain dew, of 
a fermentative virtue, inſomuch as to leaven a paſte ex- 
poſed to it; and that at the ſame time the natron riſes. 


Hippocrates, Galen, Matthiolus, Dioſcorides, &c. men- 


tion it as cf uſe in phyſic; and M. de Clos is even of opi- 
nion, all the mineral waters of France are impregnated 
with this kind of nitre ; and that it is hence they derive 


-- HERE ne ne. | 
It is of ſingular efficacy in fertilizing of ground; which 
Dr. Leigh accounts for, by ſuppoſing its volatile particles 


heated by ſome ſubterraneous fire, or by the warmth of 
the ſun ; and thus readily made to aſcend up the minute 
tubes of plants, and carry with them the juices of the 
earth. | 


This nitre is diſtinguiſhed from the common nitre, or ſalt- 


pette, by its fermenting with acids, which ſaltpetre will 
not do; by its volatile ſpirit, by its lixivial ſmell, and the 


clammy inſipid ſubſtance it yields, 8&c. It agrees with 


ſaltpetre, in that, by dropping ſpirit of ſulphur upon it, 


it ſhoots into pyramidal cryſtals. Dr. Leigh thinks it 
comes nearer ſa] ammoniac than ſaltpetre. 


It is naturally of a duſky white; but is ſometimes found ; 
of a brown colour, and ſometimes of a fine deep red. 


This is its pureſt ſtate; but beſides this, it is frequently 
found in form of powder mixed with dirt, and ariſing in 
little hillocks on the ſurface of the ground. It is of an 


acrimonious pongent taſte, and is more like the alkaline 


ſalts produced by burning vegetables than any of the 
native ſalts. It diffolves in a very ſmall quantity of water, 


and ferments violently with aqua ſortis, or any other 


weaker acid menſttuum. 
It is found in great plenty in Sindy, a province in the in- 


ner part of Aſia, and in many other parts of the Eaſt, 


and might be had in any quantities. Perhaps it would be 
worth conſidering as a branch of commerce, as it would 
ſupply the place of pot-aſhes in the making ſoap and glaſs, 
as the ſame author has tried. | 


The characters recorded of the nitre of the ancients are, 
1. That it would ferment with vinegar; and, 2. That it 


had an abſterſive quality. Theſe we have from the ſcrip- 


_ tures, and the reſt were, that it was of an acid taſte; 
that it was found native in the eaſtern part of the world; 


that it ſerved in the place of ſoap z and that with ſand it 
would make glaſs. All theſe properties this ſalt has; 


and it may be added, that no other native ſalt has them. 


Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p 386 to 389. | 
It is a very remarkable property of this ſalt, that though 
in itſelf an alkali, and fermenting very violently with 
acids in its native dry ſtate, yet in ſolution it does not fer- 
ment with them at all. If indeed oil of vitriol, or ſome 
other acid, be added to the ſolution of natrum while tur- 
bid, that is, while ſome of the particles of the ſalt remain 
yet whole in it, the two liquors will ferment violently; 
but if the ſolution be ſet by till wholly clear, the ſame 
acid will cauſe no efferveſcence in it; but the ſame ſolu- 
tion, evaporated to a third part will again ferment with 
that or any other acid, the particles of the ſalt at that time 
being got together again, and meeting the acid as in their 
ſolid form. EG | 

This ſalt contains a volatile alkali, abſorbed from the air, 
and embodied in it. Its other principle ſeems a m-rine 
ſalt, which it may receive either from the earth, or from 


ſalt ſprings, or ſea water, according to the different places 
where it is found. 


NATTA, or NAT A, alſo written 2%, naſda, and napta, 


in Surgery, a large fleſhy excreſcence or tumor ariſing 
in ſeveral parts of the body. 


Blancard defines it, a large, ſoft, painleſs, colourleſs tu- 
| 7 G mor, 


NAT 


mor, ariſing uſually on the back, ſometimes on the 


ſhoulders and other parts. Its root is very ſmall ; yet 
it grows ſo prodigiouſly, that it ſometimes equals a melon, 
or gourd, 


Nattz oftencſt appear on the neck, much aſter the man- 


ner of talpz. | 1 
They are of the œdematous kind, and are to be extir- 
pated by inciſion, and their return prevented by red 
precipitate vitriol, or burnt alum, ſtrewed on the 
lace. 

Bartholme mentions a lady, who cured herſelf of a natta 
by biting it off, | | 

NATTER jack, Rana rubeta of Linnæus, in Zoology. 

See Log. 

NATURAL, ſomething that relates to nature; that ariſes 


from a principle of nature; or is conformable to the or- 


dinary courſe and order of nature. 


When a ſtone falls downwards, we vulgarly ſay it does | 
it by a vatural motion; but if it be thrown upwards, its 


motion is {aid to be violent. 


Water ſuſpended in a ſucking pump is ſaid to be out of 


its natural place: cures wrought by medicines, are natu- 
ral operations; but the miraculous ones wrought by 
Chriſt, ſupernatural. See MIRACLE, &e. 

NATURAL cauſe. See CAUSE. 


NATURAL children, are thoſe born out of lawful wedlock. 


See BASTARD. 
NaTURAL day, See Da. 
NATURAL year. See YEAR. 
NATURAL faculty. See FACULTY» 


Quincy dehnes natural faculty to be that power ariſing 


from the blood's circulation, which is conſpicuous in all 
the ſecretions performed within the body; that ſecre- 

tion alone excepted, which is made at che origin of the 
nerves. | 


NATURAL funktion, in the Animal Oeconomy. See FuNc- | 


TIONS. | 
NATURAL hiſtory, a deſcription of the natural products of 
the earth, water, or air; v. gr. beaſts, birds, fiſh, metals, 


minerals, and foſſils; together with ſuch extraordinary | 
phenomena as at any time appear in the material world; 


as meteors, monſters, &Cc. 


Beſides General Natural Hiſtories, as thoſe of Pliny, 8c. | 


there are particular ones: and thoſe of two kinds. The 
| firſt, thofe which only conſider one kind of things; ſuch 


as the Hiſtory of Shells, by Dr. Liſter; of Fiſhes, by 


Willughby ; that of Birds, by the ſame; that of Plants, 

by Ray ; thoſe of Inſects, by Swammerdam, and Mouffet ; 
that of Animals, by Geſner; that of Follils, by Agricola, 

Mercatus, &c. 2 | 


The ſecond, . thoſe which conſider the ſeveral kinds of 
natural things found in particular countries, or provinces: | 


2s the Natural Hiſtory of Dauphine, by Chorier ; the 
Natural Hiſtory of the Antilles, by F. Du Tertre, and 
M. Lonvillers De Poincy ; thoſe of Oxfordſhire, and 
Staffordſhire, by Dr. Plott ; that of Lancaſhire, by Leigh; 
of Northamptonſhire, by Morton; that of the Weſtern 
Hands, by Martin, &c. | | | 
The natural biſtory only of one particular place, is a ſub- 
ject very extenſive in its materials, and not to be ſet about 
without great care and circumſpeCtion. Mr. Boyle has 
favoured the world with a liſt of the heads under which 
to arrange things, and what to enquire after on ſuch an 
occaſion. | | Eg 
The general heads under which he comprehends the ar- 


ticles of this biſtory are four; the things which regard | 


the heavens, the air, the waters, and the earth. 
Of the firſt claſs are the longitude and latitude of the 
place; the length of the longeſt and ſhorteſt days and 


nights; the climates, parallels, &c, what fixed ſtars are 


ſeen, and what are not ſeen there, | 
About the air may be obſerved, its temperature, as to 
the firſt four qualities, and the meaſure of them; its 
weight, clearneſs, refractive power; its ſubtlety or coarſe- 
neſs; its abounding with or wanting an eſurine alt : its 
variations according to the ſeaſons of the year, and the 
times of the day: what duration the ſeveral kinds of 
- weather uſually have: what meteors it is moſt or leaſt 


apt to breed; and in what order they are generated, and | 


how long they generally laſt : what winds it is moſt ſubject 
to; whether any of them ſtated or ordinary: what di- 
ſeaſes are ſaid to be epidemical, or depending on the ſtate 
and condition of the air: what other diſeaſe it is ſubject 
to, wherein the air may be ſuppoſed to have ſome ſhare : 
what is the uſual ſalubrity and inſalubrity of it, and 
what ſorts of conſtitutions it agrees with, what it does 
not. 
About the waters, it may be proper to obſerve the ſea, 
its depth, tides, currents, faltneſs, and other qualities : 
next, the rivers will come under conſideration, their 
depth, length, courſe, inundation, and the goodneſs or 


badneſs of their waters, with their gravityy and other 


peculiar qualities. After theſe, the lakes, ſprin 

&C. are to be conſidered, eſpecially the e tering 
their kinds, qualities, and virtues, ' and the manner of 
trying them. The inhabitants of the waters may follow 
herez and the particular kinds of fiſh that are found 
there, whether of the ſez or rivers, are to be mentioned 

with an account of their ſtores, bigneſs, goodneſs &.. 
ſons of perfection, haunts, peculiarities of any kind re- 
lating to them, and the manner of taking them, eſpecial] 

when there is any thing ſingular in it. / 
The things relating to the earth, are laſt to be examined: 
theſe are, firſt the earth itſelf, then its inhabitants and 
its various productions, whether external or internal, In 
the earth itſelf may be obſerved, its dimenſions ies 
tion ealt, weſt, north, and ſouth: its figure; its plains 
and valleys, their extent; its hills and mountains 

and the height of the talleſt, both in reference to the 
neighbouring valleys and plains, and to the level of the 
ſea z as alſo whether the mountains lie ſcattered, or are 
diſpoſed in ridges; and-if, of the latter kind, whether 
they run eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth. What promonto- 
ries alſo, and what fiery or ſmoking hills it bas, if any: 


; whether the country be coherent, or much broken into 
iſlands; what the magnetical declination is in ſeveral 
places, and the variation of that declination in the ſame 


place; and if thoſe be conſiderable, what may be con- 


JeQuured as the occaſions oi them, whether the vicinity 


ok iron-mines, of ſubtertaneous fires, or what elſc 


What the nature of the ſoil is, whether clayey, ſandy, 


or of good mould; and what vegetables, plants, and trees 


beſt agree with it and ſucceed in it, what worſt. By 


what particular contrivances the inhabitants improve the 


advantages, or remedy the diſadvantages of the ſoil ; and 
what hidden qualities the ſoil may have. The inhabi— 
tants of the earth are then to be conſidered, both natives 
and ſtrangers that have been long ſettled there ; and in 
particular, their ſtature, colour, features, ſtrength, agi- 
lity, or defects of theſe; and their complexions, hair 
beauty, and the like; their diet, inclinations, and cuſtoms. 
ſo far as they are not owing to education: the fruitfulneſs 
or barrenneſs of the women; their hard or eaſy labours: 
the diſeaſes they are moſt ſubject to, and any remarkable 
ſymptoms attending them. IT 

As to the external productions of the earth, the enqui- 
ries are to be. theſe : what grafles, grains, and fruit it 
beſt produces: the herbs, flowers, and timber trees; 


and the coppices, groves, foreſts, and woods the coun- 


try has, or wants : what peculiarities are obſervable in 
any of them; what ſoils they moſt like or diſlike, and 
with what culture they thrive beſt. Then what animals 
the country has or wants; both as to wild beaſts and 
birds of prey, and as to poultry and cattle of all forts; 
and particularly, if they have any animals that are not 
common, or any thing particular in thoſe they have. 
After thoſe, the ſubterranean ſtores are to be examined; 


What minerals the earth affords, and what it wants: then 


what quarries of ſtone, and in what manner they lie: 
what clays and earths are found there; as clays, marlcs, 
fuller's earths, earths ſor tobacco-pipes, earth fer pot- 
ter's wares, medicinal earths; what other mineral pro- 
ductions it yields, whether coals, ſalt mines, or falt 
ſprings, alum, vitriol, ſulphur, &c. What metals the 


country yields, with a deſcription of the mines of them; 


their depths, numbers, fitvations, ſigns, waters, damps, 
quantities of ores, goodneſs of the ores, and the ways in 
uſe for reducing them to metals. | 

To theſe general heads ſhould be added, inquiries into 
traditions in the country, of any thing relating to it, 


whether peculiar to it, or only more common there than 


elſewhere; and where theſe require learning or kill in 
the anſwerer, the utmoſt care is to be taken to put the 
people in a way to give their accounts in a ſatisfactory 
manner ; for a falſe or bad account of any thing 1s al- 


wy much worſe than no account at all. Phil. Tranl. 
11. 


NATURAL Horizon, is the ſenſible or phyſical HORIZON. 
NATURAL inclinations, are thoſe tendencies or motions of 


the mind, towards things ſeemingly good, which are 
common in a greater or leſs degree, to all mankind. Sec 
APPETITE. | 

Natural inclination, according to F, Malebranche, 1s the 
ſame thing, with regard to minds, that motion is with _ 
regard to bodies : and as all the varieties in the material 
world ariſe from the ſeveral motions of bodies; ſo do all 
thoſe of the intellectual world from inclinations : and as 
all motions are the reſult of impreſſions immediately com- 
municated by the finger of the Creator; ſo all inclinæ 
tions are certainly nothing elſe but continual impreſhons 
of the will of the Creator on that of the creature; an 
muſt therefore, of necellity, be agreeable to bis; and 
therefore can naturally have no principal end but his glory; 


nor any ſecondary one but their own preſervation, on 
I that 


N AT 


that of vthers, both ſtill with regard to his will, who 
ave them being. | 
Tore as, properly ſpeaking, there is but one love in God; 
viz. that of himſelf; ſo he only impreſſes one love or de- 
fire in us; which is of that good in the general, It is 
this general love, or deſire, is the principle of all our 
particular ones; as, in effect, it is the will itſelf; the 
will being defined to be a continual impreſſion of the 
Author of nature, which carries the mind of man to 
good in general. | i | 
But the impreſſion towards good in the general doth not 
only proceed from God; but alſo all our inclinations to 
particular goods; as, v. gr. ſelf-preſervation, &c. 
NATURAL law. See Law of NATURE. 

NATURAL liberty, See Civil LIBERTY. | 
NaTURAL magic is that which only makes uſe of natural 
cauſes. See Magic. 5 
NaTURAL Philejophy, that ſcience which conſiders the 
powers of nature, the properties of natural bodies, and 

their mutual action on one another: this is otherwiſe 
called phy/ics. : 
NATURAL, in Heraldry, is uſed where animals, fruits, 
flowers, &c. are blazoned with the colours they naturally 
have, though different from the common colours of heral- 
dry: and this is to prevent the armory's being accuſed of 
falſity, when blazoned with the names of colours un- 
known in heraldry. | 
NATURAL, in Muſic, is ſometimes uſed for DIATONIC. 


It is alſo applied to a ſong, the notes whereof move caſily 
and gracefully, giving the performer as little trouble as 


poſſible ; and when it is not carried too high, or ſunk too 
low, whereby the voice or inſtrument is in no wile forced 
or ſtrained. | , | 8 | 
NaTURAL is alſo ſometimes uſed for phyſical, In which 
latter ſenſe, natural muſic is that performed by natural 


organs, i. e. vocal muſic; in contradillinction to artifi- 


cial, or inſtrumental. See Mustc. 


Natural muſic is more peculiarly uſed to denote a ſong 


that proceeds in the natural order of the notes, without 
flats or ſharps. | 


NATURAL harmony is that produced by the natural and 


efſential chords of the mode. See HARMON. 


NaTURAL note is uſed in oppoſition to flat and ſharp notes, 


which are called artificial notes. Ste NOTE, SCALE, &c. 


The ratural note g, is uſed to contradict thoſe flats and 
ſharps that are jet at the beginning of a ſtaff; and, in| 


ſuch caſe, you muſt take the natural note as it is in the 
gamer: V! ibn 
NaTURAL is alſo uſed for ſomething coming immediately 


out of the hands of nature. In which ſenſe it ſtands| 


oppoſed to factitious or artificial, which ſignifies ſome- 
thing wrought by art. 
Biſhop Wilkins obſerves, that there appears a world of 
difference between natural and artificial things, when 
viewed with microſcopes : the firſt ever appear adorned 

with all imaginable elegance and beauty; the latter, 
though the moſt curious in their kind, infinitely rude 
and unhewn, The fineſt needle appears a rough bar of 
iron, and the moſt accurate engraving, or imboſſment, as 
if done with a mattock, or trowel. | 

NATURALIST, a perſon who has ſtudied nature, and is 
well verſed in natural bodies, eſpecially in what relates 
to metals, minerals, ſtones, vegetables, and animals. 


Ariſtotle, lian, Pliny, Solinus, and 'Theophraſtus, were | 


the greateſt naturaliſts among the ancients ; but they fell 
into abundance of errors, which have been corrected by 
the happy induſtry of the moderns. Aldrovandus 1s the 
moſt copious, but not the moſt accurate, of the modern 
naturaliſis: his work is in thirteen volumes in folio. 
The characters and works of Linnæus are well known. 


NATURALIZATION, in Law, the act of naturalizing 


an alien, or putting him into the condition of a natural- 


born ſubject, and intitling him to the rights and privi-| 


leges thereof. 


In France, naturalization is the king's prerogative: in 
England, it is only done by act of parliament. 

But none can be naturalized, unleſs they have received the 
ſacrament within one month before the bringing in of the 
bill, and taken the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy in 
the preſence of the parliament. A perſon who is natu- 
ralized may have lands by deſcent, as heir at law, as well 
as obtain them by purchaſe; but he is diſabled from 
being a member of the privy council, or parliament 
or from holding offices, 7 Jac. I. cap. 2. 12 Will. III. 
cap. 2. All children born out of the king's dominions, 
whoſe fathers were or are ſubjects of this kingdom at 
the time of their birth, are adjudged to be natural- 
born ſubjects of this realm, except children of parents 
attainted of treaſon, or that are in the actual ſervice 
of a foreign prince at enmity with us. 4 Geo. II. cap. 
21. Every foreign ſeaman who, in time of war, 
lerves two years on board an Englich ſhip, is, ip/o facto, 


| NATURALS, res NaTURALEs, in Medicine. 


naturalized, 13 Geo, II. cap 3- And all foreign Pro- 
teſtants and Jews, upon their reſiding ſeven years in 


any of the American colonies, without being abſent above 


two months at a time, or ſerving two years in a military 
capacity there, are, upon the taking the oaths, naturalized 
to all intents and purpoſes, as if they had been born in 
this kingdom; and therefore are admiſſable to all ſuch 
privileges, and no other, as Proteſtants or Jews born in 
this kingdom are intitled to. | 
In France, Swiſs, Savoyards, and Scots, need not any 
naturalization; being reputed regnicoles, or natives. 
In every 
animal, howſoever ſick and diſeaſed, there is {till remain- 
ing ſome degree of life and ſtrength; and the cauſes and 
eſtects of each. Theſe are called naturalt, natural 
things, or things according to nature; and ſometimes 
barely nature; in contradiſtinction to NON-naturals 
NATURE, NaTuRa, is a term variouſly uſed, Ariſtotle 
has a whole chapter wrote expreſly to enumerate the va- 
rious acceptations of the Greek word uo rendered, in 
Engliſh, zatzrc: and among Latin writers, the diffe- 
rent, acceptations are ſo many, that a certain author 


reckons up fourteen or fifteen. Mr. Boyle in a preciſe 


treatiſe of the vulgarly received notion of nature, gives 
us eight principal ones. | . 
NATURE, then, is ſometimes uſed for the ſyſtem of the 


world; the machine of the univerſe; or the aſſemblage 
of all created beings. ; | 


In which ſenſe we ſay, the Author of nature: the ſun is 


called the eye of nature, becauſe he illuminates the uni- 


verſe ; and the father of nature, becauſe he warms the 
earth, and make it fruitful. And thus we ſay of the 


phoenix, or a chimera, that there is no ſuch thing in 
Mature. | | 


Inſtead of the word nature in this ſenſe, Mr, Boyle, to 


avoid ambiguity, and abuſe of the word, wiſhes to have 
WORLD, or u12verſe, ſubſtituted. | 


NATURE, in a more confined ſenſe, is applied to each of 


the ſeveral kind of beings, created and uncreated; ſpi- 
ritual and corporeal. SN 


In which ſenſe, we ſay, human nature, meaning all men 


together who poſſeſs the ſame ſpiritual, reaſonable ſoul ; 
angelical nature; the divine nature, &c. = 
In this ſenſe, the ſchool-divines ſay, natura naturans, & 

natura naturata, ſpeaking of God, who is the natura na- 


poſition to the creatures, who are the natura naturata, as 
receiving their nature from the hands of another. | 
NATURE, in a ſtill more reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed for the 
eſſence of a thing; or that which ſchoolmen call the 
quiddity thereof, that is, the attribute which makes it 
what it is. In N = 
In which ſenſe, the Carteſians ſay, it is the nature of the 
ſoul to think; and that the nature of matter conſiſts in 
extenſion. — | 


And here the word eſence Mr, Boyle would have obtain, 
in lieu of nature. | | 


NATURE 1s more particularly uſed for theeſtabliſhed order, 


and courſe of material things; the ſeries of ſecond cauſes ; 
or the laws which God has impoſed on the motions im- 
preſſed by him. | | 


In which ſenſe it is we ſay, phyſics is the ſtudy of nature 


nature makes the night fucceed the day; nature has ren- 


dered reſpiration neceflary to life, &c. | 
Thus St. Thomas deſines nature a kind of divine art, com- 
municated to beings, which carry them to the end they 
are determined for. In which ſenſe, nature is nothing 
_ elſe but that concatenation of cauſes and eſfeds, or that 
order and economy which God has cſtabliſhed in the 
parts of his creation. 5 | | 
In this ſenſe, too, we ſay, miracles are eſſects above the 
powers of nature: art is ſaid to force or ſurpaſs nature, 


by means of machines, in regard theſe produce effects 


which exceed what we find in the common courſe of 
things, | 
NATURE, again, 1s taken for an aggregate of powers be- 
longing to any body, eſpecially a living one. 
In which ſenſe phyſicians ſay, nature is. ſtrong, weak, or 
ſpent ; or that, in ſuch a diſeaſe, nature left to herſelf 
will perform the cure. ER 
NATURE is (till more ſtrictly uſed for the action of provi- 
dence, the principle of all things; or that ſpiritual power, 
or being, which is diffuſed throughout the creation, and 
moves and acts in all bodies, and gives them certain 
properties, and produces certain effects. 
In this, which Mr, Boyle conſiders as the moſt uſual 
ſenſe, nature 1s nothing elſe but God, aCting himſelf, and 
according to certain laws he himſelf has fixed. 
This ſeems pretty agreeable to the opinion of many of the 
ancients, who made nature the god of the univerſe, To 
IIa, who preiides over, and governs all things; though 
others owned this an imaginary being, and by nature 


meant 


turans, as giving being and nature to all others; in op- 
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meant no more than the qualities, or virtues, which God 


has given his creatures, and which their poets and ora- 


tors took occaſion of perſonifying. 
F. Malebranche ſays, that the nature ſo much talked of 
in the ſchools is fit for nothing but to lead us back to ido- 
latry; the ancient heathens hereby underftanding ſome- 
thing, which, without being God, acts continually 
throughout the univerſe. | 


Thus the idol nature muſt be an actual principle, which, | 


in concurrence with God, is the next and immediate cauſe 
of all the changes which befal matter. Which ſeems 
to fall in with the opinion of the anima mundi; as if 
nature were. a ſubſtitute of God, or a collateral cauſe 
with God, or a middle being between God and created 
things. See PLASTIC. 

Ariſtotle defines nature, principium & cauſa motus & ejus 
in quo ef! primo per ſe, & non per acc idense a definition fo 
obſcure, that none of his commentators, with all their 
gloſſes, have been able to render it intelligible. 


This principle which the Peripatetics call nature, they | 


ſuppoſed to act neceſſarily; and to be therefore deſtitute 
of knowledge, or liberty. See NECESSITY. | 
Thus, alſo, the Stoics conceived nature as a certain ſpirit 


or virtue diffuſed throughout the univerſe, which gave | 


every thing its motion; ſo that all mult be dragged away 


by the invariable order of a blind nature, and an inevit- 


able neceſſit _ . i 
In ſpeaking of the action of nature no more is to be un- 


derſtood, but that bodies act on one another, in a man- 


ner agreeable to the general laws of motion which the 
Creator has eſtabliſhed. . = 
In this lies the myſtery of that great word, which is only 


a compendious way of expreſſing the action of all bodies: | 
but the mechaniſm of bodies would, perhaps, better ex- 


preſs what is here meant by nature. 
Some, Mr. Boyle obſerves, will have the nature of a thing 
to be only the law that it receives from the Creator, and 


according to which it acts on all occaſions, But this is 


an improper and figurative expreſſion. | 
The ſame author propoſes a notion of nature as more fit 


than any yet given, to paſs from the principal one of | 


nature; with regard to which many axioms and expreſ- 


ions relating to that word may be conveniently under- | 
ſtood. In order to this, he diſtinguiſhes between general 


and particular nature. 


N ATURE, general, he defines the aggregate of the bodies | 


which make up the world in its preſent ſtate, conſidered 
as a principle by virtue whereof they act and ſuffer, ac- 
cording to the laws of motion preſcribed by the Author 
of all things. | „ 
NATURE, particular, of any ſubordinate, or individual, 
_ conſiſts in the general nature applied to a diſtinct portion 
of the univerſe. Or, it is a convention of the mechanical 
properties (as magnitude, figure, order, ſituation, and 
local motion) of parts convenient and ſuſficient to con- 
ſtitute, or intitle to its particular ſpecies or denomina- 
tion, the particular body they make up; the concourſe 
of all theſe being conſidered as the principle of motion, 
reſt, &c. | rn 
NaTURE, /aw of. See Law. | 


and reſt, obſerved by natural bodies in their actions on 
one another; and in all the changes which befal them 
in their natural ſtate. 8 1 | 
The laws of nature, and of motion, are, in effect, the 
ſame : cuſtom, indeed, has made ſome difference; and 


we find authors call the particular caſes of motion, laws 


of motion: which ſee under MoTion. The more ge- 


neral, and comprehenſive ones, and thoſe from which, 
as from axioms, the others are deduced, they call laws 


of nature. | 
Of theſe, fir Iſaac Newton has eſtabliſhed three: 
1. That every body perſeveres in the ſame tate, either 


of reſt, or uniform rectilinear motion; except ſo far as 


it is forced to change that ſtate by ſome foreign force. 
Thus projeCtiles perſevere in their motions, except fo far 
as they are retarded by the reſiſtance of the air, and gra- 


vity : and thus a top, whoſe parts, by their coheſion, are | 


continually drawing one another out of their rectilinear 
motion, only ceaſes to run round becauſe reſiſted by the 
air, and the friftion of the plane on which it moves. 
And thus the larger bodies of the planets and comets 
_ preſerve their progreſlive and circular motions a long time 
undiminiſhed, in regions void of all ſenfble reſiſtance. 
As body is paſſive in receiving its motion, and the di- 
rection of its motion, ſo it retains them or perſeveres in 
them, without any change, till it be acted upon by ſome- 
thing external. See Vis Jneriiz, RESISTANCE, and 
MEgiuM. 
2. 'The change of motion is ever proportional to the 
moving force whereby it is effected, and in the direction 
of the right line wherein that force is impreſſed. 
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If a certain force produce a certain motion, a 4, 
force will produce Foukle the motion; a . 
triple the motion; whether it be impreſſed all at * 
or ſucceſſively, and by degrees. And this motion (f wc 
it is ever direCted to the ſame point with the genernins 
force), if the body were in motion before, is either 1 
be added to it, as where the motions conſpire : or fab. 
tracted from it, as where contrary ; or added obliquel 
as where oblique : and is compounded with it, accordi ſs 
to v -e of each. 18 
3. Re- action is always contrary and equal to acti | 
the actions of two bodies 1855 one * 3 wh 
mutually equal, and directed contrary ways: and 
- eng always in the ſame right line. 
atever preſſes or pulls another, is equally pr | 
pulled thereby. Thus, if I preſs a oa, with oy — _ 
the finger is equally preſſed by the ſtone : if a horſe Fa 
a weight by a rope, the horſe is equally drawn back to. 
wards the weight : for the rope being equally ſtretched 
each way, will, with an equal endeavour to relax itſelf 
drive the horſe toward the ſtone, and the ſtone toward 
the horſe; and will hinder the progreſs of the one, as 
much as it promotes that of the other. it 
Again, if any body, by ſtriking on another, do in any 
manner change its motion, it will, itſelf, by meang 4 
the other, undergo alſo an equal change in its own mo- 
tion, by reaſon of the equality of the preſſure. | 
When two bodies meet, each endeavours to perſevere in 
its ſtate, and reſiſt any change: and becauſe the change 
which is produced in either may be equally meaſured by 
the action which it excites upon the other, or by the re- 
ſiſtance which it meets with from it, it follows that the 
changes produced in the motions of each are equal, but 
are made in contrary directions. The one acquites no 
new force hut what the other loſes in the ſame direction: 
nor does this laſt loſe any force but what the other ace 
quires; and hence, though by their colliſions, motion 
paſſes from the one to the other, yet the ſum of their 
motions, eſtimated in a given direCtion, is preſerved the 
ſame, and is unalterable by their mutual actions upon 
each other. 35 e e e 
In theſe actions the changes are equal; not thoſe, we 
mean, of the velocities, but thoſe of the motions, the 
bodies being ſuppoſed free from any other impediments. 
For the changes of velocities, which are likewiſe made 
contrary ways, inaſmuch as the motions are equally 
changed, are reciprocally proportional to the bodies. 
This law alſo obtains in attractions. See ATTRACTION, 
NaTuRE, in Mythology, is uſed by the poets ſometimes for 
the mother, ſometimes for the daughter, and at other 
times for the companion of Jupiter. She is deſcribed by 
the ſymbols of the Diana of Epheſus. | 
NaTuRE, in Proſedy. A ſyllable is ſaid to be long or ſhort 
by nature, to ſignify that it is ſo originally, and inde- 


endently of any rule of grammar, which might render 


always 
are to 


it ſo by poſition or otherwiſe. _ 5 
NAVAGIUM, in our Old Writers, a duty incumbent on 
tenants to carry their lord's goods in a ſhip. Liberi ſint 

ab omni carriagia, navagio, &c. | Le, 


/ | NAVAL, ſomething relating to $HIPs, or NAVIGATION. 
NaTURE, laws of, are axioms, or general rules, of motion, | 


In this ſenſe we ſometimes ſay, naval ſtrength, a naval 
combat, &c, 5 | ns” 
NAvaL crown, corona navalis, among the ancient Romans, 
a crown adorned with figures of prows of ſhips, conferred 
on perſons who, in ſea engagements, firſt boarded the 
enemy's veſſel. | ; 
Though A. Gellius ſeems to ſpeak in the general, where 
he ſays the naval crown was adorned with prows of ſhips. 
Lipſius diſtinguiſhes two kinds of naval crowns; the one 
he calls ſimple, the other reſtrated. | 
The firſt he ſuppoſes plain, and given to the common 
ſoldiers, &c. The latter, much more glorious, adorned 
with prows of ſhips, and only given to generals, or 
admirals, who had gained ſome important victory at ſea. 
See CROWN, | 
NavAl. /ores, comprehend all thoſe particulars made uſe 
of, not only in the royal navy, but in every other kind 
of navigation: as timber and iron for ſhipping, pitch, tar, 
hemp, cordage, ſail-cloth, gun-powder, ordnance, and 
fire arms of every ſort, ſhip-chandlery-wares, c. 
Perſons ſtealing or embezzling any of the king's nava! 
ſtares to the value of 20s. are guilty of felony, without 
benefit of clergy. 22 Car. II. cap. 5. And the trea- 
ſurer and commiſſioners of the navy are impowered to 
inquire of naval ſtores embezzled, and appoint perſons 
to ſearch for them, &c. who may go on board ſhips, 
and ſeize ſuch /tores ; aud the commiſſioners, &c. may 
impriſon the offenders, and fine them double value, the 
ſtores being under the value of 20s, 1 Geo. I. cap. 25. 
None but the contractors with the commiſſioners of the 
navy, ſhall make any /ores of war, naval //ores, &c. with 


the marks commonly uſed to his majeſty's /fores upon 
| pain 
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pain of forfeitin 2001, And perſons in whoſe cuſtody | 
ſuch ſtores ſhall be found concealed, are liable to the | 
ſame penalty, 9 & 10 Will. III. cap. 41. There have] or other bad conſequence. 
been ſeveral ſtatutes ſucceſſively enacted for regulating 
the purchaſe and conveyance, and encouraging the im- 
portation of naval ſtores from America and North Bri- 
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of the uavel-flrings of children being left untied after. they 
were cut, wiihout being attended with any hzmorrhage, 


Commerc. Norimb. 1733 
Hebd. 48. ſect. 2. | | 


Mr. Monro is of opinion, that the foetus in viviparous 
animals receives its nutrition from the umbilical v 


2 x . refſels 
tain ; the recital of which is neither expedient nor ne-] alone. See Foervs. | 


ceſſary in this work. See A of NAVIGATION. 


NAVALIA, among the Romans, were- docks or ports 


where ſhips uſed to be laid up after building. 


NAVALIA, likewiſe ſignified the wharfs or keys at Rome, 
where the ſhips uſed to load and unload their goods, all 


which were near the Sublician bridge. 


NAUCLEA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia, 
claſs ; the characters of which are, that the corolla is 
funnel-ſhaped ; that it has a ſingle bilocular ſeed ; and | 
that the common receptacle is gioboſe. There is only 


dne ſpecies. 


NAUCRARI, Nauxzapoi, among the Athenians, a deſigna- 
tion given to the chief magiſtraces of the uu, borou hs 
or townſhips, which were likewiſe called yauzpapiai, be- 
cauſe each of them were obliged, beſides two horſemen, 


to furniſh out one ſhip for the public ſervice. 


NAVE, in Architecture, Navis eccleſiæ, denotes the body 
of a church; or the place where the people are ſeated; 
reaching from the rail, or baluſter, of the choir, to the | 


chief door. 


Balus derives the word from the Greek vaog, temple ; 
which Salmaſius brings farther from vavg, /Þip ; by rea- 
ſon the vault or roof of a church bears reſemblance to a | 
ſhip. The ancient Greeks called the nave, pronaos; the 


Latins frequently call it cella. 


The nave of the church belongs to the pariſhioners : it 


belongs to them to repair it, &c. 


Nave of a wheel, is that ſhort thick piece in the centre of 
the wheel, which receives the end of the axle-tree, and 
in which the ends of the ſpokes are fixed; it is bound at 
each end with hoops of iron, called the nave-bands : it 
has likewiſe in each end of the hole, through which the | 
end of the axle-tree goes, a ring of iron called the iber, 


which faves the hole of the nave from wearing. 


 Nave-line, in Sea-Language, is a ſort of ſmall tackle, de- 
pending from the head of the main-maſt and fore-maſt, | 
and faſtened to the middle of the parrel, immediately be- 

bind the maſt, and communicating with the gears. It is| 
uſed to keep the parrel directly oppoſite to the yard, and | 
particularly whilſt hoiſting or lowering, as it would| 
otherwiſe hang under the yard, and prevent it from be- 


ing ſufficiently braced. 


NAVEL, a part in the middle of the belly, by anatomiſts 
called UMBILICUS. See Tab, Anat, (Splanch.) fig. 3 


lit. c. fig. 16. lit. e. 


It has been obſerved, that in blowing into the placenta 
by the umbilical veſſels, the air and the blood were eaſily 
forced out of it, by that ſurface of the placenta which 
is affixed to the uterus; but that they could by no means 
be driven out of the other ſurface which is towards the 
foetus. Hence it is to be obſerved, that the uterus ap- 
pears not to be covered by any membrane within, and 
that the placenta alſo has none on that ſide where it ad- 
heres to the womb, ſo that there is nothing to prevent the 
blood from readily flowing from the uterus into the pla- 
centa, and thence to the child. What we uſually un- 
derſtand by the word membrane is a covering of ſo cloſe 
a texture, as to keep out air, or fluids; and it is very 
evident to reaſon, that the placenta ought to have no 
ſuch on that part where it is to communicate with the 
. uterus ; neither can the eye diſcover any ſuch there, 
though on the other fide it is eaſy to diſtinguith one. 
The navel-/{ring, beſide its vein, and its two arteries, is 
compoſed of a ſpongy ſubſtance, in which theſe blood- 
veſſels are lodged ; this ſpongy ſubſtance is compoſed of 
a number of cellules which communicate with one an- 
other, and contain a glutinous liquor, which is uſually 
found in them in great abundance: if we conſider the 
navel-ſiring as a cylinder, the blood - veſſels run in a ſpiral 
round its axis, and are laid one over another, but that 
differently in different ſubjects; hence it is that the 
navel-ſiring is tortuous, | 
When the veſſels have run through the whole length of 
the navel-ſtring, in the ſame diameter, they break into a 
number of branches, and enter the placenta, where they 
afterwards divide themſelves into capillary ramifications. 
The diameter of the vein is all the way double to that of 
both the arteries; ſo that it contains twice as much 
blood as the two arteries together. If the navel-/tring 
were only compoſed of theſe three veſſels, the foetus, in 
moving, might eaſily compreſs them in ſuch a manner as 
to ſtop the current of the blood, and its inevitable death 
muſt be the conſequence of this; but nature having pro- 
vided this ſpongy, or cellular ſubſtance for their lodge- 
ment, this is able to give way to them, when preſſed in 
any direction, and enables them, therefore, to bear a 
conſiderable ſorce, without the current of the blood be- 
ing ſtopped by them in it; nor is the glutinous liquor, of 


| which thoſe cells are full, of little uſe in lubricating theſe 


veſſels. Mem, Acad, Par. 1714. 


 NavEL-/tring by anatomiſts is called funiculus UMBILI-| NAVEL-h0ds, in Ship-Buildeng, large pieces of ſtuff fitted 


CALIS. 


into the hawſe- holes, to keep the cables from wearing 


It is a method univerſally received by prudent ſurgeons | them. 


and midwives, to make an exact ligature upon the umbi- | NAvEL- wort, cotyledon, in 
lical cord or naval-ſiring of the new-born infant, Jeſt it 
ſhould bleed to death through the veſſels which compoſe 
it. This ligature is to be made, as ſoon as the infant and | 
after-burden are delivered, with a ſtrong thread of about 
an ell long, folded together four times; and having 
made a knot at one end, it is then to be paſſed twice 
round the navel-/lring, at about two or three fingers 


Botany, a genus of the decandria 
pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower, 
which hath a ſmall empalement of one leaf, divided into 
five parts at the top, has one petal, which is funnel-ſhap- 
ed, cut into five parts at the brim; and five germina, which 
have each a ſquamous concave neCtarium at the bale, 
and ten erect ſtamina ; the germina afterwards become 
ſo many oblong ſwelling capſules, opening longitudinally 


breadth from the abdomen, and afterwards tied with af with one valve, and filled with ſmall ſeeds. Miller enu- 


double knot : this done, the cord leading to the placenta | 
may be divided with a pair of ſciſſars below the ligature | The cotyledons, when not in flower, may uſually be know 


merates ten, and Linnzus eight ſpecies. 


and the wounded part e to the infant, dreſſed by having thick, tuberoſe roots, and thick or fatty 


with lint, after which it may 
becomes dry, and falls off of itſelf. 


There have been inſtances of ſome children receiving 


e left with the nurſe till it | roundiſh leaves. Theſe, however, are found to be no 


- certain characters, as there are plants truly of this genus, 
which have long leaves and fibroſe roots. 


no harm from cutting the navel-/tring, without the ce-| The greater navel-wort, with hooded leaves, ſharply in- 


remouy of the ligature ; but as there have alſo been too 


dented and growing alternate, and a branching italk, 


many inſtances of their dying by the omiſſion, and as the with erect flowers, uſed in medicine, grows upon old 
operation is ſo eaſy, the midwife is unpardonable who | walls and buildings in many parts of England, particu- 


omits it. Heiſter. 


Dr. Schulze contradicts the common opinion concern- 
ing the umbilical veſſels: he endeavours to prove, that 
the navel is not formed by the ligature which the mid- 


larly in Shropſhire and Somerſetſhire, and is reckoned 
gently cooling and moiſtening, refrigerating and aſtrin- 
gent; uſeſul in hot diſtempers of the liver: it provokes 
urine, and takes off the heat and ſharpneſs of it. The 


* wives make, or by animals gnawing the navel-/tring of | juice of it outwardly applied, belps the ſhingles, St. 


their. young with their teeth, but by nature ; and that 


Anthony's fire, the pain and inflammation of the piles; 


the umbilical veſſels ſeparate ſpontaneouſly, or with very] and is uſeful againſt kibes and chilblains: it is an ingre- 
little force, from the interior ſurface of the ſkin ; after | dient in the unguentum populeon. | 


which the umbilical veſſels within the young creature's | NavEL-wort, baſtard. See CRASSULA, 


body contract and ſhrivel, their extremity by which 
they adhered to the nave! becoming black and pointed, 


as if they had been burnt, and at laſt appearing 
together; for, ſays he, what are commonly deſcribe 


NAvEL-wort, Yenus's, the name of a genus of plants, called 
by authors, omphalodes, Sec Hound's Tongue. 


al-| NAVEL-wort, water, a name ſometimes given to the hy. 


, as | adracotyle of botaniſts. See Marſ PENNY-weort, 
theſe veſſels changed into ligaments, are no other than 


the ſheaths in which they were formerly contained. 


NAVETTE, the name by which moſt of the European 
nations call the napus, or bunias ſylveſiris of Lobel, the 


From this docttine he concludes, that it is unneceſſary | plant from the ſeeds of which the oil which we call rape 
| * make any ligature upon the navel-/iring aſter birth. | oil, and the French and others navette oil, is expreſſed. 


In confirmation of this, Dr. Eller relates ſeveral inſtances 


Vel. III. No 240. 


The plant is cultivated in many parts of England, and in 
| 7 H other 


other countries, for the ſake of the ſeed; the oil drawn 
from this is uſed by many artificers, and is of a fine 
yellow colour, and the ſmell is not offenſive. The cake, 
remaining after the expreſſion of the oil, retains, like 
that of muſtard, the acrimony of the ſeeds. 

NAVEW, in Botany, See Nayvs, | 

NAVICULA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by a late 
French author to the clafs of ſhells called by us the 

_ mautili, See NauTtiLus. 

NAVICULARE os, in Anatomy, the third bone in the 
foot, between the aſtragalus, and the oſſa cuneifotmia. 
It is thus called from navis, a Hip, to which it bears 
ſome-reſemblance ; for which reaſon, likewiſe, it is ſome- 
time called cymbiforme, from cymba, a boat; and ſcha- 

pphoides, from a Greek word of the like import. 

The os naviculare has behind it a large ſinus, which re- 

ceives the anterior convex bead of the firſt bone; and be- 
fore it is convex. It is divided into three heads, which 
are received into the finuſes of the oſſa cuneiformia, 
See SCAPHOIDES. 5 | | 

NAVIGATION, the art or act of ſailing, or of conducting 
a veſſel from one place to another, in the fafeft, ſhorteſt, 
and moſt commodious way. : 

This art, in the full latitude of the word, comprehends 
three parts: 1. The art of conſtructing and building 
ſhips. 2. The loading of fhips. And, 3. The con- 
ducting and guiding of ſhips through the fea 3 which is 
in a peculiar ſenſe, called navigation, or SAILING, | 
In this reſtrained ſenfe of the word, navigation, is either 
common, or proper, | | "0 
Na'vicaTlioN, common, uſually called COASTING, is where 
the ports are on the ſame, or very neighbouring coafts ; | 
and where the veſſel is ſeldom out of fight of land, or | 
out of reach of ſounding. _ | 
In this, little elſe is required but an acquaintance with the | 
lands, the compaſs, and ſounding line; each of which 
| ſee in its place, ComMPass, and SOUNDING. | | 
NAaviGATION, proper, is where the voyage is long, and 
|  Purſued through the main ocean. : 
In this, beſides the requiſites in the former, are likewiſe 
required the uſe of Mercator's chart, azimuth, and am- 
plitude compaſſes, log-line, and other inftruments for 
celeſtial obſervations; as quadrants, foreſtaffs, &c. See 
each inſtrument, &c. in its place. 
Navigation tarns principally on four things ; two where- 
of being known, the reſt are eaſily found from them by 
the table, ſcales, and charts. | 
| Theſe four things are, the difference of latitude, differ- 
ence of longitude, the reckoning or diſtance run, and 
the courſe or thumb failed on. | 
The latitudes are eaſily found, and that with ſufficient 
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accuracy. See LATITUDE. F 


The courſe and diſtance are had by the log-line, or dead | 
reckoning, and the compaſs. See Log, ComPass, 
CovuRsE, and DisTANCE. _. | | 
Nor is there any thing wanting to the perſection of a- 
vigation, but to determine the longitude, The mathema- | 
ticians of many ages have applied themſelves, with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity, to ſupply this grand deſideratum, but 
not with the ſucceſs that was deſireable, conſidering the 


importance of the object, and the magnificent rewards | 


of ſeveral princes and ſtates to the diſcoverer, 7 


ſea, for this purpoſe, and an account of the diſcoveries 
that have been made, ſee LoxnGIiTUDE, | 
The poets refer the invention of the art of navigation 
to Neptune, ſome of the ancients to Bacchus, others 
to Hercules, others to Jaſon, others to Janus, who is 
ſaid to have made the firſt ſhip. Hiſtorians afcribe it to 
the Zginetes, the Phœnicians, Tyrians, and the ancient 
inhabitants of Britain. Some will have it, the firſt hint 
was taken from the flight of the kite ; others, as Oppian 
de Piſcibus, lib. i. from the fiſh called nautilus: others 
aſcribe it to accident. 
Srripture refers the origin of ſo uſeful an invention to 
God himſelf, who gave the firſt ſpecimen thereof in the 
ark built by Noah. For the raillery the good man under- 
went on account of his enterprize, ſhews evidently 
enough, the world was then ignorant of any thing like 
navigation: and that they even thought it impoſſible, 


However, hiſtory repreſents the Phoenicians, efpecially | 
thoſe of their capital, Tyre, as the firſt navigators ; he- 


ing urged to ſeek a foreign commerce by the narrownefs 
and poverty of a flip of ground they pofſeſſed along the 
coaſts ; as well as by the conveniency of two or three 
good ports; and by their natural genius for traſſic. 
Accordingly, Lebanon, and the other neighbouring 
mountains, furniſhing them with excellent wood for 
ſbip-building, in a ſhort time they were maſters of a nu- 
merous fleet; with which conſtantly hazarding new navi- 
gations, and ſettling new trades, they ſoon arrived at an 
incredible pitch of opuleney and populouſneſs; having 
rendered themſelves maſters of ſeveral com modious har- 


the Canaries, which were the utmoft boundary of ancient 


were equipped by authority of the ſenate, and at the public 


| Strabo, (lib. ii. p. 155. lib, xvii. p. 1180.) Ptolemy 


| 0 4. cultivated by the Ptolemies, that Tyre and Carthage 
For the various methods that now occaſionally obtain at | 


Was preſerved ; and commerce continued to flour! 


bours toward the bottom of the Arabian gulf, and after 
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the example of the Egyptians, eſtabliſned a regular inter. 
courſe with Arabia and the continent of India on the one 
hand, and with the eaſtern coaſt of Africa on the other - 
ſo that they were in a condition to fend out colonies the 
principal of which was that of Carthage, which, kee; in 
vp their Phoenician ſpirit of commerce, in time not on] 
equalled Tyre itſelf, but vaſtly ſurpaſſed it; purſuing th 

courſe which the Phcenicians had opened, and ſendin * 
merchant-fleets through Hercules's Pillars, now iv 
Streights of Gibraltar, along the weſtern coaſt of Africa 
to the ſouth, almoſt to the tropic of Cancer, having difco. 
vered the Fortunate Hands, now known by the name of 


navigation in the weſtern ocean; and to the north ator 
the coaſt of Ewrope, viſtting particularly Spain, Gaul 
and Britain: and even, if we beli- ve ſome authors to 
America itſelf ; the diſcovery, whereof, fo many ages 
afterwards; has been ſo glorious to the Spaniards. a 
The progreſs of the Phœnicians and Carthaginians was 
not owing merely to the defire of extending their trade 
from one country to another : voyages were undertaken 
the ſole object of which was ts diſcover new countries, 
and to explore unknown feas. Such during the proſpe- 
rous ages of the Carthaginian republie, were the famous 
navigations of Hanno and Himilco. Both their fleets 


- expence. Hanno was directed to fteer towards the 
ſouth, along the coaſt of Africa, and he ſeems to have 
advanced much nearer the equinoCtial line than an 
former navigator. Himilco had it in charge to proceed 
towards the north, and to examine the weſtern coaſts cf 
the European continent. Of the fame nature was the 
extraordinary navigation of the Pheenicians round Africa, 
A Phcenician fleet, we are told (Rerod. lib. iv. cap. 42. 
fitted out by Necho king of Egypt, took its departure, 
about 604 years before the Chriſtian ra, from a port 
in the Red Sea, doubled the Southern promontory of 
Africa, and after a voyage of three years, returned b 
the {treights Gades, to the month of the Nile. Evudoxus 
of Cyzicus, is ſaid (Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. ji. cap. 6.) to 
have held the ſame courſe, and to have accompliſhed the 
fame arduous undertaking. However, long after this f 
navigation of the Phœnicians and of Eudoxus round Afri- 
ca, Polybius, the moſt intelligent and beſt informed 
hiſtorian of antiquity, affirms, that it was not known, 
in his time, whether Africa was a continued continent, 
ſtretching to the ſouth, or whether it was encompaſſed 
by the ſea. Polyb. Hiſt. lib. iii. And it appears from 
the teſtimony of Pliny, (Hiſt, Nat. lib. ii. cap. 68.) 


(Geogr. lib. iv. cap. q.) that the accounts of thoſe voyages 
were not fully credited. Robertſon's Hiſt. America, 
vol. i. p. 13. p. 354. ed. 8vo. | 
Tyre, whole immenſe riches and power are repreſented 
in ſuch lofty terms, both in facred and profane authors, 
being deſtroyed by Alexander the Great, its navigation 
and commerce were transferred by the Conqueror to 
Alexandria, a new city, admirably ſituated for thoſe 
purpoſes, propoſed for the capital of the empire of Aſia, 
which Alexander then meditated. And thus aroſe the 
navigation of the Egyptians, which was afterwards ſo 


(which lair, after having a long time diſputed empire with 
the Romans, was at length ſubdued) were quite forgot. 
Egypt being reduced into a Roman province after the 
battle of Actium, its trade and navigation fell into the 
hands of Auguſtus; in whoſe time Alexandria was only 
inferior to Rome: and the magazines of the capital of 
the world were wholly ſupplied with merchandizes from 
the capital of Egypt. 
At length, Alexandria itfelf underwent the fate of Tyre 
and Carthage, being ſurprifed by the Saracens ; who, 
in ſpite of the emperor Heraclius, overſpread the northern 
coalts of Africa, &c. whence the merchants being driven, 
Alexandria has ever fince been in a langviſhing ſtate, 
though {till it enjoys a conſiderable part of the commerce 
of the Chriſtian' merchants trading to the Levant. _ 
The fall of Rome, and its empire, drew along with it 
not only that learning, and the polite arts, but that of 
navigation; the Barbarians, into whoſe hands it fell, 
contented themſelves with the ſpoils of the induſtry 
of their predeceſſors. ; | 
However, one circumſtance prevented commercial in- 
tercourſe with diſtant nations from ceaſing altogether. 
Conſtantinople, though often threatened by the fierce 
invaders, who ſpread defolation over the reſt of Europe, 
was ſo fortunate as to eſcape their deſtructive rage. Iu 
the city, the knowledge of ancient arts and diſcoveries 


there, with the tafte for elegance, and the juxuries of 
ſoteign countries, when it was almoſt extinct in every 
other part of Europe. The citizens of Conſtantinople 
did not confine their trade to the iſlands of the Archi- 


pelago, or to the adjacent coaſts of Aſia: they ws 
| | wide 
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wider range, and following the courſe which the ancients 


had marked out, imported the commodities of the Eaſt | 


Indies from Alexandria. When Egypt was torn from 
the Roman empire by the Arabians, the induſtry of the 
Greeks diſcovered a new channel, by which the pro- 


quctions of India might. be conveyed to Conſtantinople. | 


They were carried up the Indus, as far as that great river 
is navigable z there they were tranſported by land to the 
banks of the river Oxus, and proceeded down its ſtteam 
to the Caſpain ſea, There they entered the Volga, and 


failing up it, were carried by land to the PTanais, which | 


conducted them into the Euxine ſca, where vellels from 
Conſtantinople waited their arrival. 


But no ſooner. were the more brave among thoſe nations | 
| well ſettled in theic new provinces; ſome in Gaul, as the | 


Franks; others in Spain, as the Goths; and others in 
Italy, as the Lombards; but they began to learn the ad- 
vantages of navigation and commerce, and the proper 
methods of managing them, from the people they ſub- 
dued ; and this with ſo much ſucceſs, that in a little time 
ſome of them became able to give new leſſons, aud ſet on 
foot new inſtitutions, for its advantage. 
Thus it is to the Lombards we uſually aſcribe the in- 
vention and uſe of banks, book-keeping, exchanges, re- | 
changes, &c. | 
It does not appear which of the European people, after 
the ſettlement of their new maſters, firſt betook them- 
ſelves to navigation and commerce. Some think, it began 


with the French; though the Italians ſeem to þaye the | 


juſteſt title to it, and are accordingly ordinarily looked on 
as the reſtorers hereof as well as the polite arts, which had 


been baniſhed together, from the time the empire was | 


_ torn aſunder. | 


Ide people of Italy, then, and particularly thoſe of Venice | 


and Genoa, have the glory of this reſtoration; and it 
is to their advantageous ſituation for nevigation, they in 
a great meaſure owe their glory. | | 
In the bottom of the Adriatic were a great number of 
marſhy iſlands, only ſeparated by narrow channels, but 
thoſe well ſcreened, and almoſt inacceſhible, the reſidence 
of ſome fiſhermen, who here ſupported themſelves by a 
little trade of fiſh and ſalt, which they found in ſome of 
- theſe iſlands. Thither, then, the Veneti, a people in- 
habiting that part of Italy., along the coaſts of the gulf, 
\ retired, when Alaric, king of the Goths, and afterwards 

Artila, king of the Huns, ravaged Italy. LS 
Theſe new iſlanders, little imagining that this was to be 
their fixed refidence, did not think of compoſing any 
body politic; but each of the ſeventy-two iſlands of this 
little Archipelago continued a long time under its ſeveral 
diſtin maſters, and each made a diitin&t common- 
wealth. When their commerce was become conſider- 

able enough to give jealouſy to their neighbours, they 
began to think of uniting into a body; and it was this 
union, firſt begun in the ſixth century, but not com- 
pleted till the eighth, that laid the ſure foundation of the 
future grandeur of tae ſtate of Venice. 1 


From the time of this union, their fleets of merchantmen | 


vere ſent ro all the ports of the Mediterranean; and at laſt 

to thoſe of Egypt, particularly Cairo, a new city, built 

by the Saracen princes on the eaſtern bank of the Nile, 
where they traded for their ſpices, and other products of 
the Indies. | | | 

Thus they flouriſhed, increaſed their commerce, their 

navigation and their conqueſts on the terra firma, till the 
famous league of Cambray, in 1508, when a number of 
jealous princes conſpired to their ruin ; which was the 
more ealily effected, by the diminution of their Eaſt India 
commerce, of which the Portugueſe had got one part, 
and the French another. OTE | 


e 
Genoa, which had applied itſelf to nauigation at the ſame 


time with Venice, and that with equal ſuccelſs, was a long 
time its dangerous rival, diſputed with it the empire of the 
ſea, and ſhared with it the trade of Egypt, and other 
parts both of the Eaſt and Weſt. 1 
Jealouſy, foon began to break out; and the two repub- 
hes coming to blows, it was three centuries almolt con- 
tinual war, before the ſuperiority was aſcertained; when, 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, the fatal 
battle of Chioza ended the noble ſtrife; the Genoeſe, 
Who till then had uſually the advantage, having now loſt 
all; and the Venetians, almoſt become deſperate, at 
one happy blow, beyond all expectation, ſecured to 
themſelves. the empire of the fea, and ſuperiority in 
commerce. Ws 24 

The exusAaDRs contributed in a great meaſure to the 


revival, or at leaſt to the more rapid progreſs of com- 


- | merce and navigation; for the Genoeſe, the Piſans, and 
Venetians furniſhed the tranſports, which carried thole 
vaſt armies, compoſed of all the nations in Europe, into 
Aſia upon this wild enterprize; and likewiſe ſupplied 
them with proviſions and military ſtores, | 


. 


Ochers trarellers, beſides thoſe whom 
forth to vißit Aſia, ventured. into remote countries, from 
the proſpect of commercial advantage, or from motives 
of mere curioſuy. The firſt and moſt eminent of theſe 


religious zeal lent 


was Marco Polo, a Venetian «f à noble family, about 
the, ycar 1269: he was ſucceeded; about half a century 
after by fic John Mandeville, an Engliſhman: But the 


preſent art of navigation owed its riſe to the invention of 
the marinei's ComPass, in the beginning of the fqur- 
teenth century; and made conſiderable progreſs during the 
voyages that were begun in the year 1418, by Henry, 
duke of Viſco. This learned prince, bxother to Edward, 
king of Portugal, was particularly filled in gofmography, 
and employed a perſon from the and of Majorca, to 
reach navigation; and to make inſtruments and charts 
for the ſea.” Theſe voyages, being greatly exteuded after 
the diſcovery of Porto Santo and, Maderia, the art was 


| improved undet the ſucceeding-monarchs of that nation: 


inſomuch that Roderic and: Joſeph, ph ficians to king 
John II. together with one Martin de Bohemia, a Portu- 


 £ 


gueſe native of the iſland of Fayal, ſcholar to Regiomon- 
tanus, about the year 1485, calculated for the uſe of the 


ſailors, tables for the ſun's declination, and recommended 


he aſtrolable, for taking obſeryatigns at ea. About this 
time, Columbus, a native of Genoa, having thoroughly 


acquainted himſelf with the diſcoveries and obſeryations 
of the Portugueſe, and having alſo acquired conſiderable 
experience in the art of navigation, made a propoſal to 


king John II. of exploring a paſſage to Iudia, by ſailing | 
direckly towards the welt, acrols., the Atlantic ocean. 


John rejected this propoſal in- a very diſhonouxable man- 


ner: and Columbus inſtantly quitted the kingdom, and 
landing in Spain towards the cloſe of the year 1484, he 


reſolved to propoſe his plan to Ferdinand and Iſabella, 


wich whom, after repeated application and long delay, 


he ultimately ſucceeded. In Auguſt, 1492, Columbus, 
furniſhed with a ſmall armament of three ſhips, ſet ſail, 


and ſteered directly for the Canary Iflands ; from thence 


holding his courſe due welt, he ſtretched away into un- 


frequented and unknown ſeas. After many difficulties, 


he at length arrived at Guanahani, one of the large 


cluſter of iſlands, called the Lucaya, or Bahama Ifles. | 
He alſo diſcoyered Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and fſeyeral other 


ſmall iſlands, and having left a {mall colony in a fort at 
Hiſpaniola, returned to Spain, in March 1493. In Sep- 


tember following, he ſet out on his ſecond voyage, and 


ſailed by the Leeward Iflands to Hiſpaniola: in a third 
voyage, undertaken in the year 1498, he diſcovered the 


continent of America. In the ſame year, Vaſco de Gama 


returned to Liſbon, from a voyage to the Eaſt Indies by the 


Cape of Good Hope. Columbus, it is ſaid, before he at- 


tempted the diſcovery of America, confulted Martin de 
Bohemia, as well as others, and during the courſe of his 
voyage, inſtructed the Spaniards in navigation; for the 
improvement of which art, the emperor Charles V. after- 


wards founded a lecture at Seville. This art was con- 


ſiderably improved by the diſcovery of the vARIATION 


of the compals, and by the uſe of che CRoss aff. At 
length there were publiſhed in Spaniſh, two treatiſes, 
containing a ſyſtem of the art, which were in great eſ=- 
. teem: the firſt by Pedro de Medina, at Valladolid in 


I 545, called Arte de Navegar; the other at Seville, in 


1556, by Martin Cortes, under the title of Breve Com- 


pendio de la Sphera, y de la Arte de Navegar, con neuos 


Inſtrumentos y Reglas. This is ſaid to have been com- 


poſed at Cadiz, in 15453 and a tranſlation of it was pub- 


liſhed in London, in 1561, which paſſed through ſeveral 


impreſſions. Belides the improvement which the art 
of navigation received from the propoſals of Werner, and 
Gemma Frifius, for finding the LONGITUDE, it was 
much promoted by Pedro Nunez, or Nonius, who com- 
poſe a treatiſe on this ſubject, ſo early as 153), in the 
Portugueſe language, which thirty years after was printed 
at Baſil in Latin, with additions, under the title of De 
Arte et Ratione Navigandi.. In this work, the errors of 
the plane chart are expoſed, and the problem of deter- 


mining the latitude, from two obſetvations of the ſun's 


altitude, and the intermediate azimuth, is reſolved. In 
1577, Mr. William Bourne publiſhed his treatiſe, intitled 


A Regiment for the ſea, and intended as a ſupplement ' 


to that of Cortes. See Loc. 


The miltakes of Medina were well expoſed by Michael 


Coignet, a native of. Antwerp, who, in 1581, publiſhed 
a ſmall treatiſe, intitled, Inſtruction Nouvelle des Points 
plus excellents & neceflaires touchant VArte de Naviger. 
In the ſame year Mr. Robert Norman publiſhed his diſ- 
covery of the DIPPING-needle, in a pamphlet called the 
New AttraQtiye; to, which is always ſubjoioed Mr. 
William Burrough's Ditcourſe of the Variation of the 
Compals. In 1594, captain John Davis publiſhed a 
{mall treatiſe, intited the Scaman's Secrets, which was 


much eſtegmed in its time. The writers of this period 


com- 
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tomplained much of the errors of the plane chart, which 
continued ſtill in uſe, though they were unable to diſco- 
ver a proper remedy: till Gerrard Mercator contrived 
his univerfal map (ſee Mercator's CHART), which he 
publiſhed in 1569, without clearly underſtanding the 

rinciples of its conſtruction: theſe were firſt diſcovered 
5 Mr. Edward Wright, who ſent an account of the true 
method of dividing the meridian from Cambridge, where 
| he was a fellow, to Mr. Blundeville, with a ſhort table 
for that purpoſe, and'a ſpecimen of a chart ſo divided. 


Theſe were publiſhed by Blundeville in 1594, among his | 


Exerciſes; to the later editions of which was added his 
Diſcourſe of Univerſal Maps, firſt printediin1589. How- 
ever, in 1599, Mr. Wright printed his Correction of 
certain Errors in Navigation, in which work he ſhews 
the reaſon of this diviſion, the manner of conſtructing 
his table, and its in uſes in navigation. A ſecond edition 
of this treatiſe, with farther improvements, was printed 
in 1610, and a third edition by Mr. Moxon, in 1657. 
The method of approximation, by what is called the 


middle latitude, now uſed by our ſailors, occurs in Gun- | 


ter's works, firſt printed in 1623 About this time Lo 
GARITHMS began to be introduced, which were applied 
to navigation in a variety of ways by Mr. Edmund Gun- 
tet; though the firſt author who applied the logarithmic 
tables to the caſes of failing, was Mr. Thomas Addiſon, 
in his Arithmetical Navigation, printed in 1625. In 
1635, Mr. Henry Gellibrand printed a Diſcourſe Mathe- 
'mathical on the Variation of the Magnetical Needle, con- 


_ taining his diſcovery of the changes to which the va-| 


 RIATION is ſubject. In 1631 Mr. Richard Norwood 
publiſhed an excellent Treatiſe of Trigonometry, adapted 


to the invention of logarithms, particularly in applying | 


Napier's general canons; and for the farther improve- 
ment of navigation, he undertook the laborious work of 
meaſuring a DEGREE of the meridian, for examining the 
diviſions of the LoG-/ine, Of this affair he has given a 
Full and clear account in his Seaman's Practice, firſt pub- 
liſhed in 1637; where he alſo deſcribes his own excellent 


method of ſetting down and perfecting a ſea-reckoning, 


Tec. This treatiſe, and that of trigonometry, were 
- continually reprinted, as the principal books for learning 


ſcientifically the art of navigation. What he had deli- 


vered, eſpecially in the latter of them, concerning this 


ſubject, was contracted as a manual for ſailors in a very | 
ſmall piece, called his Epitome, which has gone through | 


innumerable editions. About the year 1645, Mr. Bond 
publiſhed, in Norwood's Epitome, a very great improve- 

ment in Wright's method, by a property in his meridian 
line, whereby its diviſions are more ſcientifically aſſign- 
ed than the author himſelf was able to effect; which 
he deduced from this theorem, that theſe diviſions are 
analogous to the exceſſes of the logarithmic tangents of 
half the reſpective latitudes augmented by forty-five de- 


grees above the logarithm of the radius: this be after- | 


_ wards explained more fully in the third edition of Gun- 
ter's Works, printed in 1653; and the demonſtration of 
the general theorem was ſupplied by Mr. James Gregory 
of Aberdeen, in his Exercitationes Geometriz, printed | 
at London in 1668, and afterwards by Dr. Halley, in 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 219. and by Mr. Cotes, Phil. Tranſ. 


Ne 388. In 1700, Mr. Bond, who imagined that he | 


had diſcovered the longitude, by having found out the 
true theory of the magnetic variation, publiſhed a gene- 
ral map, on which were delineated curve lines, expreſſ- 
ing the paths where the magnetic needle had the ſame 
variation. The poſitions cf theſe curves will indeed con- 


tinually ſuffer alterations; but they ſhould be corrected | 


from time to time, as they have already been for the 
year 1744 and 1756, by M. William Mountaine, and 
Mr. James Dodſon. The allowances proper to be made | 
for LEE-way are very particularly ſet down by Mr. John | 
Buckler, and publiſhed in a {mall tract firſt printed 
in 1702, intitled a New Compendium of the whole Art 
of Navigation, written by Mr. William Jones. 

As it is now generally agreed that the earth is a ſpheroid, 
whoſe diameter at the poles is ſhorter than the other, Dr. 
Murdoch publiſhed a tract in 1741, wherein he accom- | 
modated Wright's ſailing to ſuch a figure ; and Mr. Mac- 
laucin in the ſame year gave a rule, in the Phil. Tranſ. 
No 461. for determining the meridional parts of a ſphe- 
roid, which ſpeculation he has farther proſecuted in his 

Fluxions, printed at Edinburgh in 1742. | 
The principal foreign writers on navigation are Bartolo- 
mew Creſcenti, of Rome, in 1607; father George Four- 
nier, at Paris, in 1633; John Baptiſt Riccioli, at Bologna, 
in 1661 ; father Millet Dechales, in 1674 and 16 7; the 
ſieur Blondel St. Aubin, in 1671 and 1673; M. Paſſier, | 
in 1683; M. Sauveur, in 1692 ; Mr. John Bouguer, in 
1698; father Pezenas, in 1733 and 1741; and M. Peter | 
Bouguer, who, in 1753, publiſhed a very elaborate trea- 


| gationy in which he gives variation-tompaſs of his own 


; 


uſe, ſee Macnert, CoMeass, and NEEDEE, | 


not only carried commerce to the greateſt perfeQion it 


merce's paſſing ſucceſſively from the Venetians, Genoeſe, 


Inevitably draws after it the other : and that they will 
always either flouriſh or decline together. | 


traffic. 3 | | 
NaviGarTioN, ad of Engliſh, is a ſtatute whereby the 


and that none ſhould freight any merchandize in any 


the time of peace, embark or unload any part thereof 


tiſe on this ſubject, intitled, Nouveau Traite de Navi- | 


WAVY 


nvention, and attempts to reform the 100, as he had 
done in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for 
1747. He is alſo very particular in determining the lu- 
nations more accurately than by the common methods, 
and in deſcribing the corrections of the dead reckonings, 
This book was abridged and improved by M. de la Caille, 
in 1760: to theſe we may add Don George Juan of 
Spain, in 1757. For an account of the ſeveral ſteps that 
have been purſued for the diſcovery of the longitude, ſee 
LoNG1TUDE. For an account of Hadley's quadrant, 
and its uſe in nautical obſervations; ſee Qu ARA NT. 
For the method of making artificial magnets, and their 


Thoſe who are deſirous of peruſing a fuller account of 
the progreſs of navigation, may conſult Dr. James Wil- 
ſon's preface to Dr. Robertſon's Elements of Navigation, 
in two volumes, octavo, 1772: a work defervedly held 
in the higheſt eſtimation, | LEN 

But to return to the hiſtory of navigation in its connec. 
tion with commerce. About the ſame time that naviea- 
tion was retrieved in the ſouthern parts of Europe, a new 
ſociety of merchants were formed in the North ; which 


was capable of, till the difcovery of the Eaft and Weſt 
Indies, but alſo formed a new ſcheme of laws for the re. 
8 thereof, which ſtill obtain, under the name of 
SES and cuſtoms of the ſea. 55 
This ſociety is that famous league of the HAans-twns, 
commonly ſuppoſed to have begun about the year 1164. 
For the modern ſtate of navigation in England, Holland, 
France, Spain, Portugal, &c. fee COMMERCE, Com. 
PANY, &c. 98 1 e 
We ſhall only add, that in examining the reaſons of com- 
and Hans-towns, to the Portugueſe and Spaniards, and 
from thoſe again to the Engliſh and Dutch, it may be 
eſtabliſhed as a maxim, that the relation between com- 
merce and navigation, or, if we may be allowed to ſay 
it, their union, is ſo intimate, that the fall of the one 


Hence ſo many laws, ordinances, ſtatutes, &c. for its 
regulation; and hence, particularly, that celebrated act 
of navigation, which an eminent foreign author calls the 
Palladium, or tutelar deity, of the commerce of Eng- 
land; which is too important not to be here mentioned; 
as it is the ſtanding rule, not only of the Engliſh among 
themſelves, but alſo of other nations with whom they 


parliament of England have ſettled divers matters relat- 
ing to the navigation and commerce of this kingdom. 

Till this act, all nations were at liberty to import into 
England all kinds of merchandizes, whether of their own 
growth, or laden elſewhere, and that on board their own 
veſſels. For though by the ſtatute, 5 Ric. II. cap. 3. 
for augmenting the navy of England, then greatly di- 
miniſhed, it was ordained, that none of the king's liege 
people ſhould ſhip any merchandize out of or into the 
realm, but only in ſhips of the king's ligeance, on pain 
of forfeiture; yet in the next year, by 6 Ric. II. cap. 8. 
this wiſe proviſion was enervated, by only obliging the 
merchants to give Engliſh ſhips (if able and ſufficient) the 
preference. And though, by 4 Hen. 7 cap 10. it was 
enacted, that no Gaſcoign or Guienne wines, &c. ſhouid 
be imported into this realm, except in Engliſh veſlels, 


ſtranger's ſhip, if he could have ſufficient freight in a 
denizen's ſhip, under the penalty of forfeiting all mer- 
chandize not thus ſhipped, to be divided between the 
king and the ſeizer; yet this act, ſo far as it related to 
the above wines, was repealed by the ſtatute 32 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 14. and a rate was ordered of what ſhould be 

aid for the freight of the ſeveral ſorts. of mercbandize 
in ſhips, from the port of London to other places, and 
from thence to London, By 1 Eliz. cap. 13. it was en- 
acted, that if the owner of any merchaudize ſhould, in 


(maſts, pitch, tar, and corn only excepted) out of, or 
into any foreign ſhip, he ſhould pay cuſtom as an alien. 
Cromwell, firſt, perceiving the prejudice the liberty above 
mentioned did to the Engliſh commerce, which was now 
almoſt wholly in the hands of foreigners, chiefly the 
Dutch, whom he hated, animated the Engliſh, by ſeve- 
ral acts of parliament, to reſume their trade into their 
own hands; and, particularly, paſſed an act, prohibiung 
the Dutch from importing any merchandizes, except 
thoſe of their own growth, or manuſacture, which were 
very few. | 
This act, framed in 1650, and intended to mortify the 


ſugar iſlands, which were diſaffected to the parliament; 
| | | an 


NAV 


Ind held out for Charles II. forbid all ſhips of foreign 
nations from trading with any Engliſh plantations, with- 


out licence from the council of ſtate. In 1651, the pro- 


hibition was extended alſo to the mother- country; and 
no goods were ſuffered to be imported into England, or 
any of its dependencies, in any other than Engliſh bot- 
toms ; or in the ſhips of that European nation of which 
the merchandize imported was the genuine growth or 
manufacture. 


| Upon the Reſtoration, the firſt parliament Charles II. 


called, diſtinguiſhing in Cromwell the politician from the 
vſurper, nts the memory of the one, and fol- 
lowed the plan of the other with regard to navigation and 


commerce, by paſling that celebrated bill, or act, for the 
encouraging and increaſing of ſhipping, and of naviga- | 


tion, which: {till ſubſiſts in its full. latitude, and its an- 
cient vigour. Its date is from the firſt of December, 
1660, 12 Car. II. cap. 18. Its chief articles follow. 

1. That no goods or commodities ſhall be imported or 
exported to or from any of the Engliſh colonies in Aſia, 
Africa, or America, but on veſſels built within the do- 


minions of England, or really belonging to Engliſhmen, 


and whoſe maſters, and at leaſt three-fourths of the 


crew, are Engliſh, on pain of forfciture of the goods and 


veſſel. 


Under the name Engli/h here, are comprehended all the | 


king's ſubjects of England, Ireland, and the plantations; 
28 Shs en el in a ſubſequent act, 13 and 14 Car. Il. 
cap · 11. | a 


2. That no perſon born out of the ſubjection of England, 


or not naturalized, ſhall exerciſe any commerce in thoſe 
cColonies for himſelf, or others. 


3. That no merchandizes of the growth of Afia or Ame- | 
rica ſhall be imported into any of the dominions of Eng- 


land, in any other than Engliſh veſſels. | 

4. That no goods of foreign growth or manufacture that 
ſhall be brought into England, Wales, Ireland, iſlands of 
| Jerſey or Guernſey, or town of Berwick on Tweed, in 
Evol built ſhipping, or other r to the 
foreſaid places, and navigated by Engliſh mariners, as 
aforeſaid, ſhall be ſhipped or brought from any other 


place or country, but only from thoſe of the growth or | 


manufacture thereof. | 


5. That all kinds of dried and ſalted ſea-fiſh, train-oils, 


blubber, and whale-fins, not caught by Engliſh veſſels, 
imported into England, ſhall pay double duties. 

6. That the commerce from port to port in England and 
Ireland ſhall be carried on wholly by Engliſh veſſels, and 


Engliſh merchants; the crew to be always three-fourths 


Engliſh. | 
Wy - That none but Engliſh veſſels ſhall reap the benefit of 
the diminutions made, or abatements to be henceforth 

made, in the cuſtoms. : | Pg, 
$. All veſſels are prohibited importing into England and 
Ireland any of the commodities of Muſcovy, or even any 
| maſts, or other timber, foreign ſalt, pitch, reſin, bemp, 

raiſins, prunes, oil of olive, any kind of corn or grain, 
ſugars, aſhes, and ſoap, wine, vinegar, or brandy, ex- 
cept veſſels whereof Engliſh are owners or part-owners, 
and where the maſter and three-fourths of the mariners 
are Engliſh. And that no currants, or other commodities, 
the growth or manufacture of the Turkiſh empire, ſhall 


be imported, but in veſſels of Engliſh build, and navi- 


| pos as aforeſaid ; except only ſuch veſſels as are of the 


uild of the country or place whereof ſuch commodities 


are the growth or manufacture, or of ſuch part wh ere 
ſuch goods are uſually ſhipped for tranſportation, and 
unleſs the maſter and three-fourths of the crew be natives 
of the country where they are laden. | 2 88 
9. All timber, maſts, boards, ſalt, pitch, tar, reſin, hemp, 
flax, raiſins, figs, prunes, olive-oils, corn or grain of any 
kind, ſugar, pot-aſhes, brandies, and wines, and all goods 
of the growth and manufacture of Muſcovy, all currants 
and Turkiſh goods imported into England, &c. in other 
than ſuch ſhipping, and fo navigated, ſhall be deemed 
aliens goods, and fhall pay accordingly. OE. 
10. That, to prevent ſrauds/in buying and diſguiling ſo- 
reign veſſels, the proprietors ſhall take an oath, that they 


really belong to them, and that no alien has any part in 
them. ; 


11. That Engliſh veſſels, and navigated by Engliſh, may 


import into the dominions of England any merchaudizes 
of the Levant, though not taken up in the places where 
they grow, or are manufactured; provided it be in ſome 
part of the Mediterranean beyond the Streights of Gib- 
raltar. And the ſame is underſtood of commodities 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, provided they be taken up 
in ſome part beyond the Cape of Good Hope; and thoſe 
from the Canaries, and other colonies of Spain; and the 
Azores, and other colonies of Portugal, which are. al- 


lowed to be ſhipped, the one in Spaniſh ports, the other 
in Portugueſe. 
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12, Theſe penalties, prohibitions, and confiſcations, no- 
to extend to ou taken, by way of repriſal, from the 
enemies of England; nor to fiſh caught by the Scots, or 
their corn, and ſalt, which may be imported into Eng- 
land by the Scotch-built ſhips. 

13. Five ſhillings per ton duty is impoſed on every French 
veſſel atriving in any port of England, ſo long (and even 
three months longer) as fifty ſols per ton lies on the Eng- 
liſh veſſels in France. i 

Laſtly, that 4 tobacco, and other commodities of 
the growth ef the Engliſh colonies, ſhall not be imported 
into any other part of Europe, but the dominions of Eng- 
land; and that veſſels going out of the ports of the ſame 
crown for the Engliſh colonies, ſhall give 10001. ſecurity, 
if under one hundred tons, and 2000!. if above, before 


they depart, that they will import their cargo into ſome 


port in the ſaid dominions ; and the like, before they 


quit thoſe colonies, that they will land their whole cargo 
in England, 


The 22 and 23 Car. IT. cap. 17. alſo ordains, that where 


any goods ſhall be laden or board any Engliſh ſhip of the 
burden of two hundred tons, or upwards, and mounted 
with fixteen guns, or more, if the maſter yields up ſuch 
ſhip or goods to any Turkiſh veſſel, or any pirate, with- 
out fighting, upon proof thereof in the admiralty, he 
ſhall be incapable. of taking charge of any Engliſh veſſel; 
and maſters of Engliſh ſhips, though not of that burden, 
nor mounted as aforeſaid, that ſhall yield without fight- 
ing to a Turkiſh ſhip or pirate, that has not at leaſt dou- 


ble the number of guns, ſhall be liable to the penalties 
of this act. If any inferior officers or mariners of a 
| ſhip, (hall refuſe to fight when commanded, or utter 


words to diſcourage others, they ſhall loſe a!l their wages 
due, and be impriſoned not exceeding fix months; and 
matiners laying violent hands on their commanders, to 
hinder them from fighting in defence of their ſhips, ſhall 
ſuffer death as felons. When any Engliſh ſhip ſhall have 
been defended by fight, and brought to her port, in 
which fighting any of her men have been wounded or 


lain, the judge of the admiralty, or his ſurrogate, &c. 


where ſhe ſhall arrive, upon the petition of the maſter 
and ſeamen, may call ſo many as he ſhall be informed 
are the adventurers and owners, and by adviſing with 
them, levy upon the reſpective owners ſuch ſums as he 
himſelf, and the major part of them preſent, ſhall judge 
reaſonable, not exceeding two per cent. of the ſhip and 
goods; which money ſhall be diſtributed among the maſ- 
ter, officers, and ſeamen, or the widows and children of 
the ſlain, according to the direction of the judge, with 
the approbation of three or more of the adventurers. 

By the Sch and 6th of William and Mary, cap. 24. every 
perſon who ſhall build, or cauſe to be built, any ſhip of 
three decks, containing 450 tons, and mounted with 
thirty-two pieces of ordnance, having ammunition, &. 
proportionable, ſhall for the firſt three voyages which the 
ſaid ſhip ſhall make to any foreign parts, receive a tenth 
of the cuſtoms called the ſubſidy of tonnage and pound- 
age, payable for merchandize exported and imported in 
ſuch ſhips: but if after the end of the three firſt voyages, 
ſhips ſo. built ſhall be altered ſo as to become leſs deten- 


Gble than they were at firſt, then they ſhall be forfeited 
and loſt. | 


By 2 Ann. cap. 9. owners of ſhips might navigate dur- 


ing the war with France, with maſters and only one half 
of the mariners Engliſh; and by 3 and 4 Ann. cap. 13. 
any ſhips might be navigated by foreign ſeamen ; and 
foreigners ſerving on board any Engliſh ſhip for two years, 
were to be deemed natural born ſubjects, &c. . | 
By 4 Geo. I. cap. 12. and 11 Geo. I. cap. 29. if any 
officer or mariner belonging to any ſhip or veſſel, ſhall 


wilfully caſt away, burn, or deſtroy the ſhip to which he 


belongeth, or in any-wiſe direct or procure the ſame to 
be done, with intent to prejudice a perſon that ſhall have 
granted any inſurance thereon, or any merchant who 
ſhall load goods therein, or any owner of ſuch vellel, the 
perſon offending ſhall on conviction be adjudged guilty 
of felony without benefit of clergy. | 
The 5th of Geo. II. cap. 20. enacts, that no commander 
of any ſkip outward-bound ſhall receive on board any 
gunpowder, either as merchandize or ſtores for the voy- 
age, except for his majeſty's ſervice, before ſuch ſhip ſhall 
be at Blackwall, in the river Thames; and all maſters of 
ſhips coming into the river, ſhall put on ſhore all powder 
either before the arrival of the ſhips at the ſaid place, 
or within twenty-four hours after they come to anchor 
there, upon pain of ſorfeiting 51. for every fiſty pounds 
weight of gunpowder on board, and in the like propor- 
tion for a leſs quantity. And no guns ſhall ept 
loaded with ſhot in merchant-ſhips between London- 
bridge and Blackwall, or fired before the riſing, or after 
the ſetting of the ſun, under the penalty of 5. and for 
every gun ſo fired, 10s, And if any pitch, tar, toſin, or 
| | 71 other 
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dther combuſlible matter, ſhall be heated or melted by 
fire in any ſhips, every perſon ſo offending, ſhall, for 
every offence, forfeit 5/. And ſhips are liable to be 
ſearched by an elder brother, appointed by the maſter, 
wardens, and aſſiſtants of the Trinity-bhouſe at Deptford. 
In caſe any ſhip ſhall be moored in, the mouth or any 
other part of St. Saviour's dock, except ſuch ſhips as 


| ſhall be loaded or delivering their cargoes, and others, | 


not exceeding two at a time, that ſhall lie at Shipwright- 
yard, at the north-weſt corner of the ſaid dock, during 


the time they ſhall be repairing, the maſter of ſuch ſhip | 


| ſhall forfeit 20s. for every day ſhe ſhall continue to be 
laid up and moored. | | 


By 6 Geo, II. cap. 29. maſters of ſhips lying in the river 


Thames, who have occaſion for ballaſt, ſhall pay 1s. per 
ton colliers, other ſhips 13. 3d. and foreign ſhips 15. 74. 
per ton, to the corporation of the Trinity-houſe at Dept- 
ford; who ſhall pay ballaſt-men gd. a ton, for raiſing 
and carrying it, &c. and it ſhall be lawful for any maſter 
of a ſhip to appoint two perſons to go on board any 
lighter bringing ballaſt to ſuch ſhip, to inſpeQ the marks 
thereof; and every ballaſt-man ſhall immediately before 
the delivery of ballaſt to any ſhip, trim ſuch lighter, ſo 
as to make it ſwim at equal marks at the ſtem and ſtern, 
and pump all the water out, &c. and the maſter, war- 


dens, and aſſiſtants of the Trinity-houſe, are to make | 


good to the maſter the quantity or value of the ballaſt 
which ſhall be found deficient, or forfeit 50l. one moiety 
to the poor, and the other to the perſon ſuing for it. 


The 7th of Geo. II. cap. 15. ordains, that no owners. 


of ſhips ſhall be liable to any loſs by reaſon of embezzle- 


ment by the maſter or mariners, of any goods or mer- | 


chandize ſhipped on board, or for any act done by them 
without the privity or knowledge of fuch owners, farther 
than the value of the ſhip, and amount of the freight 
during the voyage, in which ſuch embezzlement of the 
maſter. or mariners ſhall be committed; and if ſeveral 
perſons ſhall ſuffer damage by the means aforeſaid, and 
| the value of the ſhip and cargo ſhould not be ſufficient 


to make compenſation ; then the freighters ſhall receive 


ſatisfaction in average, in proportion to their reſpective 
| loſſes, to be aſcertained on a bill in equity, exhihited for 
a diſcovery thereof, and of the value of ſuch ſhip and 
freight. But nothing in this act ſhall diſcharge any re- 


medy, which any perſon may have againſt the maſter and | 


mariners, in reſpect of an embezzlement _ 
NaviGATION, ſub-marine, or the art of failing under wa- 
ter, is mentioned by Mr. Boyle as the deſideratum of the 


art of navigation. This was attempted, and ſucceſsfully, 


according to him, by Cornelius Drebbel ; ſeveral perſons 

who were in the boat breathing freely all the time. See 

D1vinG -bell. 85 : 
NavicaTior, inland. See CANAL, 


NAVIGATOR, in the Sa- Language, uſually denotes a per- 
ſon capable of carrying or guiding a ſhip to any place 


deſired. | 


NAVIS, Argo NAvis, or the ſhip Argo, in Ajſironomy, a 


conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, Sec ARG. 


NAULIUM, in Autiquity, a muſical inſtrument otherwiſe 


called NABLUu m. 


NAULUM, among the Romans, properly ſignified freight, 


whence it is uſed to denote a piece of money put into the 


mouth of a perſon deceaſed, to pay Charon the ferry- 
man for his paſſage: this piece was to be of the current | 
coin of the emperor then reigning; ſo that from it the | 


time of the perſon's death may be known. 
NAUMACHIA, naumachy, from vaug, /hip, and uaxn, 
fight, a ſpectacle, or ſhew, among the ancient Romans, 
repreſenting a ſea-fight, 


AUMACHIA is alſo uſed, by ſome, for a circus encom- | 


paſſed with ſeats and porticos ; the pit whereof, ſerving 


2s an arena, was filled with water, by means of pipes, | 


for the exhibiting of ſea-fights. 


There were ſeveral of theſe naumachias at Rome: three 


built by Auguſtus, one by Claudius, and another by 
Domitian. Nero's naumachia ſerved for the reverſe of his 
medals. = | 


NAUPLIUS, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name by which ſome | 


authors have called the NAUTILUS, as well the papyra- 
ceous as.the chambered kind. | 


NAUSEA, vavuria, in Medicine, a reaching or propenſity | 


and endeavour to vorait; ariſing from a loathing of food, 
excited by ſome viſcous humour that irritates the ſto- 
mach, and urges it to diſcharge itſelf; and accompanied 
with anxicty about the præcordia, and ſali vation of the 
mouth. | 
The word is formed from the Greek varia, of vag, navis, 
hip; becauſe people, at the beginning of their voyages, 
are uſually liable to this diſorder. 4 
A nauſea is, when the thoughts or fight of proper food 
. . create 2 ſickneſs in the flomach, and a tendency to 
vomit. 5 w EE: | ein 2 ; 


— 
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Naufee and vomiting: only differ from zone anotber, 36 
more or leſs violent. .. The nauſea is properly the eff rt 
the ſtomach makes to vomit, whick 12s not always * 
Boerbaave defines a_nauſea,, anatomically, to be a retro. 
grade ſpaſmodic motion of the muſcular fibres of the 


- ceſophagus, ſtomach, and inteſtines z. attended with con- 


vulſions of the abdominal muſcles, and the ſeptum tran. 
verſum. I TOR os 4 
The uſual cauſes of a nauſea and anorexia, ar 
drinking, great heat, a fever, r 2 
the ſtomach occaſioned by tea, &c. alſo narcotics; as 
tobaeco, paſſions of the mind, ſuppreſſion of eracuations 
inducing a plethora, foul ſtomach, tenacious humours 
lodged therein, and certain ſwimming or undulatorr 
motions. 0 b 
NAUTICAL Planiſphere, a. deſcription. of the terreſttial 
globe upon a plane, for the uſe of mariners, See Py A. 
NISPHERE, and Sea- CHAT. p 
NavTICAL chart. . See Sea- CHART. 
Naurie AL compaſs, See ComPass, .li 8 
n in Anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo 118141183 
r e r 
NAUTILUS, in Natural Hi/tory, the name of a * 
ſhell-fifh, the characters 0 which are theſe: it Lare 
in general, in every ſpecies, the figure of a boat, or veſſel, 
made for Err on the water; but in the different 
TI It 1s of yery different figures, roundiſh or oblong 
thin or thick, furrowed or ſmooth, and ſometimes bs 
| auriculated, ſometimes, not. Bonani obſerves, that this 
genus of ſhell-fiſh is very well named from the Greek 
v U NS, which ſignifies both a fiſh, and a failor, for that 
the ſhells of all the nautili carry the appearance of a boat 
or ſhip, with a very high poop. 3 i i 
Different authors, among the ancients and moderns, have 
called the nautilus by the names of pompilus, nauplius 
nauticus, ovum polypi, polypus teſlaceus, and the French 
call it /e voiſier. It is ſuppoſed that men firſt learned the 
method of ſailing in veſſels, from what they ſaw prac- 
tiled by this.cteathre.: ES. = 
We at preſent know two diſtin. genera of nautilus, the 
thin and the thick-ſhelled neil The fit * 
nautilus papyraceus, and its ſhell ſeems indeed no thicker, 
or ſtronger, than a piece of paper, when out of the wa- 
ter. This ſpecies is not at all faſtened to its ſhell; but 
there is an opinion as old as the days of Pliny, chat this 
creature creeps out of its ſhell, and goes on ſhore to feed. 
When this ſpecies is to fail, it extends two of its arms 
on high, and between theſe ſupports a membrane, which 
it throws out on this occaſion ; this ſerves for its fail, and 
the two other arms it hangs out of the ſhell, to ſerve oc- 
caſionally either as oars, or as as a ſteerage; but this laſt 
office is generally ſerved by the tail. ben the ſea is 
calm, it is frequent to ſee numbers of theſe creatures di- 
verting themſelves with ſailing about in this manner; but 
as ſoon as a ſtorm ariſes, or any thing gives them diſturb- 
ance, they draw in their legs, and take in as much water 
as makes them ſomewhat heavier than the ſea-water in 
which they ſwim, and they then fink to the bottom. The 
manner of their voiding this abundant water when they 
they would riſe again, is by a number of holes, of which 
their legs are ſul]. 3 " | | 
The other nautilus, whoſe ſhell is thick, never quits that 
habitation. This ſhell is divided into forty or more par- 
titions, which grow ſmaller and ſmaller as they approach 
the extremity, or centre of the ſhell: between every one 
of theſe cells, and the adjoining ones, there is a com- 
munication, by means of a hole in the centre of every 
one of the partitions. Through this hole there runs a 
pipe, which is of the whole length of the ſhell. It is 
ſuppoſed by many that the fiſh occaſionally changes the 
place of its reſidence, by moving from one to another of 
theſe cells, through this pipe in the little hole ; but this 
is by no means probable, as the body of the fiſh mult 
neceſſarily be cruſhed to death, if it were poſſible to 


%, 


make it paſs 3 ſuch a hole. It ſeems, therefore, 
much more probable, that the fiſh occupies always the 
largeſt chamber in its ſhell, that is, it lives in the cavity 
between the mouth and the firſt partition; and that it 
never removes out of this, but that all the apparatus of 
cells, and a pipe of communication, which we ſo much 
admire, ſerve only to admit occaſionally air, or water, 
into the ſhell, in ſuch proportion as may ſerve the crea- 
ture in its intentions of ſinking or ſwimming. 
Some authors call this ſhell concha margaritifera; but this 
can be only on occaſion of the fine Ice of its inſide, 
which is more beautiful than any other mother of pearl; 
for it has not been obſerved that this ſpecies of fith ever 
roduced pearls, 
t muſt be obſerved that the polypus is by no means to 
be confounded with the paper-ſhelled nautilus, notwith- | 
ſtanding the great : reſemblance in the arms and body 8 
| | the 
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the incloſed fiſh ; nor is the cornu ammonis, ſo fre · 
2 ntly found foſſile, to be confounded with the thick- 


4 


led nautilus, though the concamerations, and general | 


ſtructure of the, me , are alike in both; for there are 
great and efſentia 


Hee Coax v demmanis, &c. 


The three principal differences of the nautilus claſs ate, 
| ſome are auriculated, and | 


that ſome are papyraceous, 
| ſome are umbilicated 
The ſeveral known. 


g 1 ſmooth, and thick nautilus. 2. The little nauti- 


{4 


, with a fmooth and thick ſhell,, 3. The ſmooth, and | 


thick, umbilicated nautilus. 


jus with no diaphragms, or ſeparation within. 6. 1. E 
thin, and flatted, papyraceous nautilus. 7. The auri- 
culated nautilus, with a wider ſhell. 8. The undulated 
and furrowed nautilus, with dents on each fide the 
9. The nautilus, with a ridged and ſerrated back. 
Jaſt ſpecies is often found in the cabinets without its outer 
coat, and the ſhell then looks all over like the molt beau- 
tiful mother of 7 Hiſt, Natur, Eclair. part ii. p. 
249. See Tab. 1 

N“ 8. 5 | 
NAVY, the flect or 
FLEET. 


thipping of a prince or ſtate, See 


Several articles and orders for the government of the | 


navy are eſtabliſhed by 13 Car. II. c. 9. and 22 Geo. Il. 
c. 33. which are as follow: 3 ; P 
1. Officers are to cauſe public worſhip, according to the 


liturgy of the Church of England, to be ſolemnly, per-| 
formed in their ſhips, and take care that prayers and |. 


preaching by the chaplains be performed diligently, and 


that the Lord's day be obſerved. 2. Perſons guilty of 


profane oaths, curling, drunkenneſs, uncleanneſs, &c. 
to be puniſhed as a court martial ſhall think fit. 3. If 
any perſon ſhall give or hold intelligence to or with an 
enemy without leave, he ſhall ſuffer death. 4. If any let- 


ter or meſſage from an enemy be conveyed to any in the 


fleet, and he ſhall not in twelve hours acquaint his ſupe- 


rior officer with it, or if the ſuperior officer, being ac- 
quainted therewith, ſhall not reveal it to the commander | 


in chief, the offender ſhall ſuffer death, or ſuch puniſh- 
ment as a court martial ſhall impoſe. 5. Spies and per- 


ſons endeavouring to corrupt any one in the fleet, ſhall ſuf- 
uniſhment as a court martial ſhall im- 
poſe. 6. No perſon ſhall relieve an enemy with money, | 


fer death, or ſuc 


victuals, or ammunition, on like penalty. 7. All papers 


taken on board a prize ſhall be ſent to the court of ad- 


miralty, &c. on penalty of forfeiting the ſhare of the 
prize, and ſuch puniſhment as a court martial ſhall im- 


poſe. 8. No perſon ſhall take out of any prize any mo- 


ney or goods, unleſs for better ſecuring the ſame, or for 
the neceſſary uſe of any of his majeſty's ſhips, before the 
prize ſhall be condemned; upon penalty of forfeiting his 


ſhare, and ſuch puniſhment as ſhall be impoſed by a| 


court martial. 9. No perſon on board a prize ſhall be 
Aripped of his cloaths, pillaged, beaten, or il[-treated, upon 


Pain of ſuch puniſhment as a court martial ſhall impoſe. | 


10. Every commander, who, upon. ſignal or order of 
- fight, or ſight of any ſhip which it may be his duty to 
engage, or who, upon likelihood of engagement, ſhall 


not.make neceſſary preparations for fight, and encourage the | 


inferior officers and men to fight, ſhall ſuffer death, or ſuch 


| puniſhment as a court martial ſhall deem him to deſerve. | 
And if any perſon ſhall treacheroufly or cowardly yield or | 


. cry for quarter, he ſhall ſuffer death. 11. Every perſon 
who ſhall not obey the orders of his ſuperior officer, in time 
of action, to the beſt of his power, ſhall ſuffer death, or 


ſuch puniſhment as a court martial ſhall deem him to de- 
ſerve. 12. Every perſon, who, in time of action, ſhall 
withdraw or keep back, or not come into the fight, or do | 


his utmoſt to take or deſtroy any ſhip which it ſhall be 

his duty to engage, and to aſſiſt every ſhip of his majeſty 
or his allies, which it ſhall be his duty to aſſiſt, ſhall ſuffer 
death. 15, Every perſon, who through cowardice, &c. 
ſhall forbear to purſue the chace of an enemy, &c. or 
ſhall not aſſiſt or relieve a &#nown friend in view, to the 
utmoſt of his power, ſhall ſuffer death. 14. If any per- 
ſoon ſhall delay or diſcourage any action or ſervice com- 


manded, upon pretence of arrears of wages, or other- 


wiſe, he ſhall ſuifer death, or ſuch puniſhment as a court 
martial ſhall deem him to deſerve. 15. Every perſon who 


ſhall deſert to the enemy, or run away with any /hip, ord-| 


nance, &c, to the weakening of the ſervice, or yield up 
the ſame cowardly or treacherouſly to the enemy, ſhall 
 Tuffer death. 16. Every perſon who ſhall deſert, or en- 
tice. others ſo to do, will ſuffer death, or ſuch puniſhment 
as a court martial ſhall think fit. If any commanding 
oller ſhall receive a deſerter, after diſcovering him to be 
ſuch, and ſhall not with ſpeed give notice to the captain 


differences. between all theſe genera. | 


ſpecies of nautilus are theſe: 1. The | 


4. The common, conca- | 
. merated nautilus. 5. The furrowed, and empty my” | 
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ing them for the owners, and except goods ordered to 


I. of Foſſils, Claſs 9. and Tab. of Sholls, I 
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commander in chief, lie ſhall be caſhiered: 17. Officers 
and ſeamen of ſhips appointed fot convoy of merchant 


| ſhips, or of any other, thall diligently attend upon that 


charge according to their inſtructions; and whoſoever 
ſhall not faichfufty perform their duty, and defend the 
ſhips in their convoy, or refuſe to fight in their defence, 
or run away cowardly, and ſubmit the ſhips in their con- 


_ voy to hazard, or exack any reward for convoying any 


ſhip, or miſuſe the maſter or mariners, ſhall make repa- 
ration of damages, as the court of admiralty ſhall ad- 
judge, and be puniſhed criminally by death, or other 

uniſhment, as ſhall be adjudged by a court martial. 18. 
If any officer ſhall receive or permit to be received on 
board any goods or merchandiſe, other than for the ſole 
uſe of the ſhip, except gold, filyer, or jewels, and ex- 
cept goods belonging to any hip which may be ſhip⸗ 
wrecked, or in danger thereof, in order to the preſerr- 


be received by the lord high admiral; &c. he ſhall be 
caſhiered, ind rendered incapable of farther ſervice, 19. 
Any perfoni making or endeavouring to make any muti- 
nous aſſembly, ſhall fuffer death. Any perſon uttering 


words of ſedition or mutiny ſhall ſuffer death, or ſuch 
| . as a court martial ſhall deem him to deſerve. 
Tf any officer, mariner, or ſoldier, in or belonging to the 

fleet ſhall behave himſelf with contempt to his ſuperior 


officer, being in the execution of his office, he ſhall be pu- 
niſhed according to the nature of his offence by the judg- 
ment of a court martial, 20. Any perſon concealing 
any traiterous or mutinous practice or deſign, ſhall ſuffer 
death, or ſuch puniſhment as a court martial ſhall think 
fit. Any perſon. concealing any traiterous or mutinous 
words, or any words, practice, or defign, tending to the 
hindrance of the ſervice, and not forthwith revealing the 
ſame to'the commanding officer; or bein preſent at any 
mutiny or ſedition, ſhall not uſe his 4—ĩ. endeavours to 


ſuppteſs the ſame, ſhall be puniſned as a court martial 


ſhall think he deſerves. 21. Any perſon finding cauſe of 


complaint of the unwholeſomenels of victuals, or upon 


other Juſt ground, he ſhall qujizrly make the ſame known 
to his ſuperior, who, as far as he is able, ſhall cauſe the 


| fame to be preſently remedied; and no perſon upon any 


1 


ſuch or other pretence ſhall attempt to ſtir up any diſ- 


turbance, upon pain of ſuch puniſhment as a court mar- 
tial ſhall think fit to inflict. 22. Any perſon ſtriking any 
his ſuperior officer, or drawing or offering to draw or 
lift up any weapon againft him, being in . execution of 
his office, (hall ſuffer death. And any perſon preſuming 
to quarrel wich any his ſuperior officer, being in the exe- 


| cution of his office, or difobeying any lawful command of 


| of the {hip to which he belongs, or if the ſhip is at a con- 


any his ſupecior officer, ſhall ſuffer death, or ſuch other 
puniſhment as ſhall be inflicted upon him by a court mar- 
tial. 23. Any perſon quarrelling or fighting with any 
other perſon in the fleet, or uſing reproachful or provoking 
ſpeeches or geſtures, ſhall ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as a 
court martial thall impoſe. 24. There ſhall be no waſte- 


ful expence or embezzlement of any powder, ſhot, &c. 


upon penalty of ſuch puniſhment as by a court martial 
ſhall be ſound juſt. 25. Every perſon burning or ſetting 
fire to any magazine, or ſtore of powder, ſhip, &c. or 
furniture thereunto belonging, not then appertaining to 
an enemy, ſhall ſuffer death. 26. Care is to be taken 
that through wilfalnefs or negligence no ſhip be ſtranded, 
run upon rocks or ſands, or fplit or hazarded ; upon pain 
of death, or ſuch puniſhment as a court martial ſhall 
deem the offence to deſerve. 27. No perſon hall fleep 


upon his watch, or negligently perform his duty, or for- 


ſake his ſtation, upon pain of death, or ſuch puniſhment 
as, &c. 28. Murder; 29, And buggery or Saar ſhall 
be puniſhed with death. 30. Robbery ſhall be puniſhed 
with death, or otherwiſe, as a court martial ſhall find 
meet. 31. Every perſon knowingly making or ſigning, 
or commanding, counfelling, or procuring the making or 
ſigning any falſe muſter, ſhall be caſhiered, and rendered 
ineapable of farther employment. 3a. Provoſt martial 
refuſing to apprehend or receive any criminal, or ſuffer- 
ing him to eſcape, ſhall ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as a court- 
martial ſhall deem him to deferre. And all others ſhall 
do their endeavours to detect and apprehend all offenders 
upon pain of being puniſhed by a court martial. 33. If 
any flag-officer, captain, commander, or lieutenant, hall 
* in a ſcandalous, infamous, cruel, oppreſſive, or 
fraudulent manner, unbecoming his character, he ſhall be 
diſmiſſed, 34. Every perſon in actual ſervice and full 
pay, guiliy of mutiny, deſertion, or diſobedience, in any 
part of his majeſty's dominions on ſhore, when in actual 
ſervice, relative to the fleet, ſhall be liable to be tried by 
a court martial, and ſuffer the like puniſhment as if the 
offence had heen committed at ſea. 35. Every perſon in 
actual ſervice and full pay, committing upon ſhore; in any 
place out of his majeſty's dominions, any crime puniſh- 
1 "Wi | able 
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7 
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A NAY. 


able by theſe articles, ſhall be liable to be tried and 
niſhed as if che ctime had been committed at lea. | 
All other; crimes not capital, not mentioned in this act, 


5 F 


4 und py 


hall be puniſhed according to the laws and cuſtoms uſed | 


\ be 5 64 
e! 


| ati{ea. No perſon to be impriſoned for longer than t 


＋ 


yeats. Court maftial not to try any offe 
th, 34th, and 35th, articles) not N 
main ſea, or in great rivers beneath the 


baven, &c. within the jutiſdiction of the admiralty, or 


nee (except 


d offences, as in 5th article ; nor to try a land- 
fol ip · e lord 


dy yore in actual ſervice and full pay, except ſuch| | 


officer or ſoldier on board a tranlport | 


high admiral, &c. may grant commiſſions to any officer | 


commanding in chief any fleet, &c. to call courts mar- 
tial, confilling of commanders and captains. And if the 

commander in chief ſhall die or be removed, the officer 
next in command may call courts martial. No com- 


mander in chief of a fleet, &c. of more than five hips, | 
the 


| ſhall preſide at any court martial in foreign parts, but, 
officer next in command ſhall preſide, If a commander 
in chief ſhall detach any part of his fleet, &c. he may 
- impower the chief commander of the detachment to 
hold courts martial during the ſeparate ſervice, If five 
or more ſhips ſhall meet in foreign 2 the ſenior of- 
. ficer may hold courts martial and preſide thereat, Where 
- It is improper for the officer, next e COmNan 
_ Chief to hold or preſide at a court martial, the third of. 
fncer in command may be empowered, to preſide at or 
hold a court martial. No court martial ſhall confiſt of 
more than thirteen, or leſs than five perſons. Where 
there ſhall.not be leſs than three, and yet not ſo many as 
five of the degree of a poſt captain, or ſuperior rank, 


the officer who is to preſide may call to his aſſiſtance as | 


many commanders, under the degree of a poſt captain, 
as together with the poſt captains, ſhall make up the 
number five, to hold the court martial. Aſter trial be- 
gun, no member of a court martial ſhall go on ſhore, 


until ſentence, except in caſe of ſickneſs, upon pain of 
| | delayed, if a| 
| the court, which | 
| hall fit from day to day (except Sunday), till ſeatence be | 
acers conſtituting | 
rſons refuſing to | 


being caſhiered. Proceedings ſhall e 
. ſufficient number remain to compoſe the 
given. The judge advocate, and all o 
2 court martial, ſhall be upon oath. Pe nenn 
give evidence may be impriſoned. Sentence of death 


wichin the, Narrow Seas (except in cafe of mutiny) ſhall | 


not be put in execution till a report be made to the lord 
high admiral, &c. Sentence of death beyond the Nar- 
row Seas, ſhall not be put in execution but by order of 


the commander in chief of the fleet, &e. Sentence of | 
death in any ſquadron, detached from the fleet, ſhall not 
) but by or- 
der of the commander of the fleet, or lord high admiral, | 


be put in execution (except in caſe of mutin 
c. And ſentence of death paſſed in a court martial, 
held by the ſenior officer of five or more ſhips met in fo- 
reign parts (except in.caſe of mutiny) ſhall not be put in 
execution but by order of the lord high admiral, &c, 
The powers given by the ſaid articles thall remain in force 


vith reſpect to crews of ſhips wrecked, loſt, or deſtroyed | 


until they be diſcharged or removed into another mf or 
| court martial ſhall be held to inquire of the cauſes of 
the loſs of the ſhip. And if upon inquiry it ſhall appear, 


that all or any of the officers and ſeamen did their utmoſt | 


to ſave the ſhip, and behaved obediently to their ſuperior 

_ officers, their pay ſhall, go on: as al 
ficers and ſeamen 4 the enemy, having done their 

beſt to defend the ſhip, and behaved obediently. If any 


icer ſhall receive any goods on board, contrary to the | 


18th article, he ſhall farther forfeit the value of ſuch 
goods, or 500d. at the election of the informer; one 
. moiety, to the informer, the other to Greenwich hoſ- 
| N For other regulations relating to the navy, fee 
MARINERS» 


* 


For the met 


| iron navy of Great Britain is conducted, under the 
direction of the lords of the admiralty, by the followin 
principal officers, who are commiſſioners and compoſe 
_ | the board for managing the buſineſs thereof. 1. Comp- 
troller of the navy,. who attends and comptrols the pay- 
ment of all , is to know the rates of ſtores, &c. 
2. Surveyor of the navy, who is to know the ſlate of all 
| ores, to ſupply..what is wanting, to eſtimate repairs, 
charge boat{wains, 
There have been dew 
F the afity whole buſine 
_ tracks, bills, warrants, Kc. 


_ ſurer's accounts. 5. Comptro 


two ales has 3- Clerk 
is to record all orders, con- 

4. Compiroller of the trea- 
ller 


of the victualling ac - 


counts. 6. Comptroller of the ſtore-keeper's accounts. 


7. One extra commiſſioner. The annual appointment oſ 
each commiſſioner is 500. In time of war, or great na- 
val exertion, there are other additional extra commiſ- 


al $ 


mitted upon the | 
ridges, or in any 


to the commander in 


on: as alſo ſhall the pay of of- 


50d of ſupplying the navy, ſee Manne 


&c. with the ſtores they receive, &c. | 


yards abroad, ' The'treaſurer of the 'novy, 
appointment of 2000). a year, and while 
receive 1. 5 out of the exchequet,” und to 
charges of the »avy, by warrant Trom the 
 _ ficers. Each of theſe commiſſioners ind 
＋ Pe ſubordinate clerks, with 
The navy was anciently victualled 
_ victualling is now under commiſſioners, 
office In $ netler, 1 


es pg owned. | » o keep thei 
For the ſeveral yards belon 


See 941 | 
t to big geh Fe fo 
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Avr, or vai Ne are bills or orders for the pay- 
ment of money, ifſued by the commiſſionets of the 
| and other boards in that department, on the treaſurer of 
the navy, for ſtores 1 8&c, Theſe bills are not 
payable at any fixed time, but bear intereſt at the rate of 
4 per cent. after ſix months, . the date of their being 
1 at the reſpeQtive offices; and they have gene- 
y been paid off within eighteen months, 
From the time of their being iflued. | 
| The NAv y-office is the place vie the chief bufineſs of the 
navy is tranſacted by the officers and commiſhoners, 
Navy denotes alſo the collective body of officers employed 
in his majeſty's ſervice. Y ann 
NAZ ARE ATE, or NazaRITESHIP, the ſtate and con- 
dition of a Nazarite or Nazarean among the Jews. See 
NAZARITE. 5 . | 
The Nazareate was a ſtate of ſeparation from the reſt of 
_ mankind ; particularly in three things. 1. In that the 
perſon devoted hereto drank no wine. 2. In that they 
did not ſhave their heads, but let the hair grow, 2. In 
avoiding the touch of dead people, which they held a de- 
filement. 5 „ 
The Nazareate was of two kinds; the one temporary, or 
for a certain number of days; the other for life. The 
rabbins inquire what the term of the temporary Noza- 
reate was, and determine it by the Cabbala: for fince in 
Scripture, Numbers vi. 5. where it is ſaid, Domino ſanfus 
erit, the Hebrew verb N' erit, confiſts of four letters; 
the firſt and third whereof, taken as numeral letters, do 
each make 10, and the reſt each 5, all together 30; the 
term of the Nazareate, ſay they, was 30 days. 
| NAZARITE, or NazaRENE, in the Old Teſtament, is 
uʒſed for a perſon diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from the reſt, 
by ſomething extraordinary, either his ſanity, dignity, 
or vows. | | 5 | 
The word comes from the Hebrew Nt nazar, to diſtin- 
uiſb, ſeparate; in which it differs from Nazarean, an 
inhabitant of the country called Nazareth, which comes 
from Y natzar, or netzer, io fave, preſerves — 
In the book of Numbers, chap. vi. we find the vow of a 
Nazarite deſcribed, i. e. the vow whereby a man or wo- 
man ſeparated themſelyes to the Lord; and the condi- 
tions or effects thereof as to abſtinence, &&, _ 
NAZARITES, NAZARENES, or NAZAREANS, were like- 
wiſe a kind of ſectaries in the church, in the firſt ages 
thereof. VV 3 
St. Epiphanius tells us, the Nazareans were the fame with 
the Jews in every thing relating to the doctrine and ce- 
remonies of the Old Teſtament; and only differed from 
them in this, that they added Chriftianity to thoſe ; pro- 
feſſing to believe, that Jeſus Chriſt was the Meſhah. 
There were two kinds of Nazrreans; the one pure, who 
kept the law of Moſes and Chriſtianity together, and 
who were not placed by the ancient Chriſtians in the re- 
giſter of hererics, but firſt ranked in this claſs by Epi- 
phanius, in the fourth century; the other, real EBio- 
NITES. | 
Ececleſiaſtical writers tells us, that St. Matthew preached 
the Goſpel to the Jews at Jeruſalem, and the reft of Pa- 
leſtine, in their own language; and that accordingly they 
had his Goſpel written in the Hebrew of that time. And 
St. Epiphanius adds, that this Goſpel was preſerved en- 
tire among the Nazareans; only he doubts whether they 
might not have retrenched the genealogy of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which was not in the copy of the Ebionites. St. Jerom, 
who tranflated it out of '*, Hi into Greek and Latin, 
ſays, a great many people took the Hebrew Goſpel, uſed 
by the Nazareans and Ebionites, to be the original of 
St. MaTTHEw. 5 gl K 
Hence Baronius, in bis Annals, ſays, if the Vulgate La- 
tin verſion were to be reformed, it ſhould rather be done 
by the Hebrew original, than by the Greek, wbich is 
but a copy. Caſaubon treats this opinion of Baronius 25 
highly impious ; as not being able to conceive how the 
authority of the Greek verfion ſhould depend on a text 
ite loſt. He adds, that it was neyer uſed by any but 
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that it was full of fables, as having been altered and cor- 


ted by thoſe heretics. 


The reader will find an accurate and ſatisfactory account | NEAT 
of this Goſpel in Mr. Jones's Method of ſettling the ca- 


nonical authority of the New Teſtament, 
Moſheim obſerves, that the term Nazarenes was not ori- 
ginall the name of a ſect, but that which diſtinguiſhed 
the diſciples of Jeſus in general. Nevertheleſs, thoſe 
who, after their ſeparation from their brethren, retained 
the title of Nazarencs, differed much from the true diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt, to whom that name had been originally 
given. They held that Chriſt was born of a virgin, and 
was alſo in a certain manner united to the divine nature; 


they refuſed to abandon the ceremonies preſcribed by the | 


jaw of Moſes, but were far from attempting to impoſe 
the obſervance of theſe ceremonies upbn the Gentile 
Chriſtians ; they rejected alſo thoſe additions that were 
made to the Moſaic inſtitutions by the Phariſees, and the 
doors of the law; and from hence we ' ſee the reaſon 
why the greateſt part of the . Chriſtians treated the Na- 
zarencs with a more than ordinary degree of gentleneſs 
and forbearance. Moſheim's Ecel. Hift. vol. i. p. 173. 
yo edit. | 8 | | 
NE ADMITTAS, a writ directed to the biſhop, in behalf 


of the plaintiff, or defendant, in à cauſe where a quare | 


impedit, or aſſize of darrein preſentment, its depending; 
- when either party fears, that the biſhop will admit the 
other's clerk during the ſuit between them. = 
This writ ſhould be brought within ſix months after the 


church becomes void, before the biſhop may preſent by | 


| lapſe; and upon granting it, another writ is iſſued to the 


chief juſtice of the common pleas, to certify the king in | 


chancery, whether there be any plea before him and the 
other juſtices, between the parties, cc. | 
NEALED, at Sea, is uſed when the ſounding is deep wa- 
ter cloſe to the ſhore: it is then ſaid to be nealed to; as 
alſo when the ſhore is ſandy, clayey, ooſy, or foul and 
rocky. | 2 
NEALING, or rather ANNEALING, a term uſed for the 
preparing of ſeveral matters, by heating or baking them 
in an oven, or the like. | 
NEALING of glaſs is the baking of glaſs, to dry, harden, 


and give it the due conſiſtence, after it has been blown, | - 


and faſhioned into the proper works. | 
This is uſually performed in a kind of tower, called the | 
leer, built over the melting furnace. See GLAss. 
NEALING of glaſs is alſo uſed for the art of ſtaining of 
glaſs with metalline colours. | 
One fine uſe of ſilver, ſays Mr. Boyle, was only diſco- 
vered ſince the art of annealing upon glaſs came to be 
. practiſed. For prepared filver, or even the crude metal, 
being burnt on a glaſs plate, will tinge it of a fine yellow, 
or golden colour. And there are ſeveral mineral earths, 


and other coarſe matters, of uſe in this art, which, by | 


means of fire, impart tranſparent colours to glais, and 


ſometimes very different ones from thoſe of the bodies 
themſelves. | 


Nraiing of ſteel, is the heating it in the fire to a blood- | 


red heat; and then tak 


ing it out, and letting it cool 
ently of itſelf, | i | 


his is done to make it ſofter, in order to engrave or | 


punch upon it. See TEMPERING. and ENGRAVING. 

| NxartinG is alſo uſed for the art or act of burning or 

baking earthen or other ware in an oven. . 
The miners at Mendip, when they meet with a rock they 
cannot cut through, anncal it, by laying on wood and 
coal, and contriving the fire ſo that they quit the mine 
before the operation begins, it being dangerous to enter | 
it again before it be quite cleared of the ſmoke. Phil. 
Tranf. Ne 39. p. 769. ST 

Neg of 1le is uſed in ancient ſtatutes, for 
of tile. | 
The word is formed of the Saxon onælan, 
light, burn. 

NEAP, or NEeev-2;dec, are thoſe tides which happen when 

the moon is in the middle of the ſecond and fourth 
eee 

he neap-tides are low tides, in reſpect to their oppoſites, 

the ſpring-tides. 2 5 3 | | | 
As the higheſt of the ſpring tides is three days after the 
full or change, ſo the loweſt of the neap is four days be- 
fore the full or change. On which occaſion the ſeamen 
. lay, that it is deep ned p. See TIDk. 

NEAPED, when a ſhip wants water, ſo that ſhe cannot 
det out of the harbour, off the ground, or out of the 

1 the ſeamen ſay, She is neaped, or bencaped. 

NEAPOLITAN 7; zaſe, a name given by many authors to 
the venereal diſeaſe; and from hi came the name of 

ie Neapolitan ointment, which is a mixture of quick- 


ver, and other things, into an ointment intended as a 
cure fore it. ; 


accendere, to 


the burning 


him that Eorids the ſhip, to the man at the heſm, requirs 
ing him to let her fall toleeward, See No nearer, | 

„or NET-weight, the weight of a commodity alone, 

clear of the caſk,. bag, cafe, and even filth. See Nr, 

and WEIGHT. | | 

NEBEL, 6t Never, in the Jewiſh Antiquities, a kind of 

_ muſical inſtrument. See Tab: Muſic, fig: 7. See Na- 
BLUM, 

NEBRITES, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the an- 
cients to a ſtone held ſacred to Bacchus. It was of the 
browniſh yellow colour of the {kin of the young fawn, 
with ſome variegations, and was ſemi-pellucid : it ſeems 
to haye been the fame with ſome of our agates, with a 

| der ground; the ancients, however, do not appear to 

ave been very determinate in the accounts of it; for 
Pliny mentions another kind of it, which was black. 

NEBRUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the an- 
cients to the hinnuleis; a deer of one year old. In the 
next year it is called pattalia; in the third dicrota; and 
in the fourth cladii; the word ceraſtæ was uſed as the 
name of this animal when of a greater age than this. 

NEBULGEN, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers, 
to expreſs what they call a ſalt generated by the moiſture _ 
of the air falling upon the ſtones in the fields, and there 
gas by the heat of the ſun into the form of a dry 

- falt. | 

NEBULOUS, cloudy, in Aftronomy, a term applied to cer- 
tain of the fixed ſtars, which ſhew a dim, hazy light; 

being · leſs than thoſe of the ſixth magnitude, and there- 

fore ſcarce viſible fo the naked eye, to which at beſt, they 
only appear like little duſky ſpecks or louds. 

Through a moderate teleſcope, theſe nebulous ſtars plainly 

appear to be congeries or cluſters of feveral little ſtars. 

In tlie nebulous > 2 called a in the breaſt of Can 

cer, there are reckoned thitty-ſix little ſtars, three of 

which Mr: Flamſteed gives us in his Catalogue. 

In the nebulous ſtar of Orion are reckoned 21. F. le 

Compte adds, that in the Pleiades are 40; 12 in the ſtar 

in the middle of Orion's ſword; in the extent of two 

degrees of the ſame conſtellation, 500; and 2500 in the 
whole conſtellation. See ORION, &c. | TE 

NEBULY, nebulte, in Heraldry, when a coat is charged 
with ſeveral little figures, in form of clouds, running 
within one another ; or when the outline of a bordure, 

ordinary, &c. is indented, or waved; as repreſented in 
Tab. Herald. fig. 32. See NEBULOSA linea. | 

NECESSARIANS denote thoſe who are advocates for the 
doctrine of philoſophical NECESSITY. | | 

NECESSARIO, in the Italian Muſic. The word is pre- 
fixed to certain parts in muſic, as a dai violini neceſſario, 

i. e. that muſt be played by two violins ; canto neceſſario is 

uſed to ſignify much the ſame as CONCERTANTE. 

Every mode has certain chords, which may be called its 

wakes? ru or eſſential chords. 

NECESSARY, in a philoſophical ſenſe, that which cans 

not but be, or cannot be otherwiſe, 

The ſchoolmen make a great many kinds or diviſions 

hereof: as, neceſſary in cauſing ; when their is a cauſe 

from which an effect muſt e follow: neceſſary in 

| ng ie neceſſary in being, &C. e 
here is alſo a logical ee 48 Phyſical neceſſury; and 

there are metaphy/ical and moral neceſſaries. 

NECESSITY, what is done by a neceſſary cauſe; or a 
power that is irreſiſtible. 2 

In this ſenſe 0 ſtands oppoſod to LIERRT V 

eo is uſually confounded with conſtraint; yet, in 

effect, neceſſity, according to Rochefoucault, differs from 

conſtraint in this, that the former is joined with the plea- 
ſure and inclination of the will, to which conſtraint is 

Contrary. | 

Simplicius, after Plato and Epictetus, diſtinguiſhes two 

kinds of neceſſity; the one violent or coactive, which is op- 

polite to liberty; the other ſpontancous or voluntary, very 
conſiſtent with it: this latter adds he, is that which ne- 
ceſſitates all things conſiſtent with their nature, as 
being connatural to them; ſince auroxwnror, a thing that 
is ſelt-moved, muſt of neceſſity be moved according to its 
own nature, i. e. ee This diſtinction is ad- 
mitted by many of the divines, particularly by St. Au- 
prin, who urges it againſt the Pelagians, as is ſhewn 
y Janſenius. | 

he ſchools diſtinguiſhes a phy/ical neceſſity, and a moral 
neceſſity z and a-/imple abſolute neceſſity, and a relative one. 

Nxckssrrv, phyſical, is the want of a principle, or of a 
natural means neceſſary to act; which is other wiſe called 

a pby/ical or natural impotence. | 

NEcessITY, moral, is only a great difficulty; ſuch as that 
ariſing from a long habit, 18 inclination, or violent 


paſſion. 


NxEckssrry, Ample, or abſolute, is that which has no de- 
pendence on any ſtate or conjuncture, or any parti- 


EAR, or No NeAR, at Sea, a word of command from 
Vor. III. Ne 241. 


5 


where, 
and. 


cular fituation of things, 2 is found every 


NEC. 


undd in all the circumſtances in which the agent can be 


ſuppoſed. _ „ 
Such is in a blind man the neceſſity he is under of not 
diſtinguiſhing colours. 


Necxssir v, relative, is that which places a man in a real 
"incapacity of acting, or not acting, in thoſe circumſtances, 
and that ſituation he is found in; though in other cir- 
cumſtances, and another ſtate of things, he might act, | 
or not act, 1 (1 
Such, in the opinion of the Janſeniſts, is the neceſſity of 
doing evil in a man, who, with a violent paſſion, has 


only a feeble grace to reſiſt it; or the neceſſity of doing | 


well in a man, who, having grace of ſeven or eight de- 
rees of ſtrength, has only concupiſcence of two or three | 
tbe rees to withſtand. | 
All theſe kinds of neceſſity are oppoſite to liberty; ſince, 
even in the laſt, it is as impoſhble for a man to act, or 
not act, as if he were in a ſtate of abſolute, /imple, and 
hyfical ce 
he ſchoolmen admit other ſpecies of neceſſity; antece- | 
dent, concomitant, conſequent, &C. | 
Nxckssir v, antecedent, is that ariſing from an antecedent 


., cauſe, neceſſarily operating. Such is the neceſſity of the | 


ſun's riſing to-morrow morning. | 
NEcessITY, concomitant, ariſes from an antecedent and 
neceſſary cauſe, but depends on the circumſtances of the | 
effect; the effect all the while being free. Thus it is 
neceſſary Peter fit, ſuppoſing he his fitting. 5 
Neckssirv, metaphyſical or philoſophical, is a term that has 
been much uſed by modern writers; and which ſome 
have defined to be, that by which a thing cannot but be, 
or whereby it cannot be otherwiſe. Bur a much ap- 
proved author on this ſubject objects againſt this defini- 
tion, and obſerves, that pbiloſophical neceſſity is really 
nothing elſe than the full and fixed connexion between 
the things ſignified by the _—_ and predicate of a 
propoſition, which affirms ſomething to be true ; ſo that 
it is in no reſpect different from their certainty. 
there is ſuch a connection, then the thing affirmed in 
the propoſition is neceſſary in a philoſophical ſenſe ; 
whether any oppoſition or con effort be ſuppoſed or 
ſuppoſable in the caſe, or no. hen the ſubject and 
predicate of the propoſition, which affirms the exiſtence 
of any thing, either ſubſtance, quality, act, or circum- 


ſtance, have a full and certain connexion, then the 
exiſtence of that thing is faid to be neceſſary in a meta- 


| | og ſenſe. e COS 
Thoſe that are commonly called Neceſſarians allow no 
other liberty to man, that is not reſtained by this kind 
of neceſſity : and when they conſider intelligent beings as 
the ſubjects of it, ſome of them diſtinguiſh it into moral 
and natural neceſſity. Moral neceſſity is uſed in a variety | 
of ſenſes : ſometimes for a neceſſity of moral obligation; 
and often for great obligation in point of intereſt : 
ſometimes by moral neceſſity is meant that apparent conec- 
tion of things, which is the ground of moral EVIDENCE ; 
and ſo it is diſtinguiſhed from abſolute neceſſity, or that ſure 
connection of things, that is a foundation for infallible 
certainty : and fometimes by moral neceſſity is meant that | 
neceſſity of connection and conſequence, which ariſes 
from ſuch moral cauſes as the * of inclination or 
motives, and the connection, ſubſiſting in many caſes, 
between theſe and certain volitions and actions. B na- 
tural neceſſity, as applied to men, they underſtand ſuch 
| neceſſity as men are under, through the force of natural 
cauſes ; in contradiſtinction to thoſe that are called mo- 
ral cauſes, ſuch as habits and diſpoſitions of the heart, | 
and moral inducements and motives. 
Mr. Hobbes, who is ſaid to have been the firſt who un- 
derſtood and maintained the proper doctrine of philoſo- 
Fr 2 neceſſity, gives the following account of it, in his 
Leviathan, p. 108. Liberty and neceſſity are conſiſtent : 
as in the water, that hath not the liberty, but a neceſſity 
of deſcending in the channel; ſo likewiſe in the actions 
which men voluntary do, which, becauſe they proceed 
from their will, proceed from liberty; and yet, becauſe 
every act of man's will, and every deſire ud inclination, 
. proceedeth from ſome cauſe, and that from another 


cauſe, in a continual chain (whoſe firſt link is in the hand | 


of God, the firſt of all cauſes), proceed from neceſſity : 
fo that to him, who could ſee the connections of thoſe | 
_ cauſes, the neceſſity of all men's voluntary actions would 
appear manifeſt : and, therefore, God, that ſeeth and 
difpoſeth all things, ſecth alſo, that the liberty of man, 
in doing what he will, is accompanied with the nece/ity 
of doing that which God will, and no more or leſs; for 
though men may do many things, which God does not 
command, nor is, therefore, the author of them, yet they 
can have no paſſion, will, or appetite to any chin of 
which appetite God's will is not the cauſe : and did not 
| his will aſſure the neceſſity of man's will, and conſequently 


| neceſſity 3 and they, who think liberty a matter of ex- 


When | 


concerning a contingent truth, 


to ours), concerning free events, it muſt be proved, that 


For, as a man, who has no influence over another per 


of all that on man's will dependeth, the liberty of men 


NEC 


would be a contradiQtion and impediment to th 
potence and liberty of God. 15 e 
Mr. Collins, one of the moſt admired writers on the ſub; 
of neceſſity has ſtated the queſtion concerning human liber- 
ty in the ig ee : man, he ſays, is a neceſſa 
agent, if all his actions are fo deterniined by the cauſes 
preceding each action, that not one paſt action could 
poſſibly not have come to paſs, or have been otherwiſe 
than it hath been; nor one future action can poſſibly 
not come to paſs, or be otherwiſe than it ſhall be. But 
he 1s a free agent, if he is able, at any time, under the 
cixcumſtances and cauſes he then is, to do different 
things; or, in other words, if he is not unavoidabl 
determined, in every point of time, by the circumſtances 
he is in, and cauſes he is under, to FA that one thing he 
does, and not poſſibly to do any other. According to 
this ſtate of the ion, he undertakes to prove, that 
man is a neceſſary agent; and that there neither is nor 
can be ſuch thing as liberty. 1. He appeals to experience; 
alledging, that, though the vulgar urge this in proof of 
liberty, 1t is not a proof of it: that many celebrated phi- 
loſophers and theologers, both ancient and modern, have 
given definitions of liberty, that are conſiſtent with fate 
or neceſſity : that ſome great patrons of liberty do, by 
their conceſſions in this matter, deſtroy all arguments 
from experience: that all the actions of men may be 
ranked under the four heads of perception, judging, will- 
ing, and doing as we will; and that experience does 
not prove any of theſe to be free; and that experience 
not only does not prove liberty, but, on the contrary, 
men may ſee by experience, that they are neceſſary 
agents. It is, fays he, matter of experience, that man 
is ever determined in his willing; we experience perfect 


perience, # wo allow that the will follows the judgment of 
the underſtanding, and that when two objects are pre- 
ſented to a man's choice, one whereof appears better 
than the other, he cannot chuſe the worſt. 2. Man is 
a neceſlary agent, becauſe all his actions have a begin- 
ning ; for whatever has a beginning muſt have a cauſe, 
and every cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe : and if any action 
whatſoever can be done without a cauſe, then effects 
and cauſes have no neceſſary relation; and, conſequently, 
we ſhould not be neceſſarily determined in any caſe at all. 
3. Liberty would not be a perfection, but an imperfec- 
tion ; whereas, on the contrary, neceſſity is an advantage 
and a perfection. 4. Liberty is . 7 ta with the Di- 
vine preſcience ; for if God foreknows the exiſtence of 
any thing, as it depends on its own cauſes, that exiſtence 
is no leſs neceſſary than if it were the effect of his de- 
cree : for it no leis implies a contradiction, that cauſes 
ſhould not produce their effects, than that an event ſhould 
not come to paſs that is decreed by God. 
This argument for neceſſity has been urged by a variety 
of writers; and the advocates for liberty have felt its 
force, and endeavoured to obviate it. Some have actu- 
ally given up the Divine preſcience ; ſome have allowed 
the ſeeming contradiction, implied in the foreknowledge 
of a contingent event, and have acknowledged them- 
ſelves incapable of removing it : others have endeavoured 
to reconcile the foreknowledge of God and the liberty 
of man, by alledging, that there is a great difference 
between God's foreknowledge and his decrees, with re- 
d to the neceſſity of future events; for God's pre- 
cience has no influence at all on our actions: his in- 
fallible judgment, concerning contingent truths, does no 
more alter the nature of the things, and cauſe them 
to be neceſſary, than our judging right, at any time, 
| s it ceaſe to be con- 
tingent ; or, than our ſenſe of a preſent truth is any 
cauſe of its being true or preſent. | 
In the argument, ſays Dr. Clark, drawn againſt liberty 
from the Feine preſcience, it muſt not firft be ſuppoſed 
that things are in their own nature neceſſary; but from 
the divine preſcience or power of judging infallibly (which 
power is as much more extenſive and infallible than in 
man, as the divine nature and underſtanding are ſuperior 


things otherwiſe ſuppoſed free, will, therefore, unavoid- 
ably become nec , which can no more be proved, 
than it can be proved that an action, ſuppoſed at this 
preſent time to be free, is yet (contrary to the ſuppoſition) 
at the fame time — ang becauſe, in all paſt time, 
whether foreknown or not foreknown, it could not, upon 
that very ſuppoſition of its being now freely done, but | 
be future. | IR 

In another place he acknowledges, that, though it 15 m. 
poſſible for us to explain diſtindiy the manner how God 
can foreſee future events, without a chain of necellary 
cauſes, yet we may form ſome general notion of it. 


ſon's actions, and yet often perceives before hand _ 
2 


e 


mat other will do; and a wiſer and more experienced 
man will ſtill, with greater probability, foreſee what an- 
other, whoſe diſpoſition he is perfectly acquainted with, | 
will, in certain circumſtances. do; and an angel, with 
ſtill much leſs degroe of error, may have a farther proſ- 
pect into men's future actions: ſo it is very reaſonable 
to apprehend, that God, without influencing men's wills, 
by his, power, yet by his foreſight cannot but have as 
much more certain a knowledge of future free events than 
either men or angels can poſſibly have, as the perfection 
of this nature is greater than that of theirs, The cer- 
tainty of foreknowledge, ſays this excellent writer, does 
not cauſe the certainty of things, but is itſelf founded 
on the reality of their exiſtence ; nor does it imply any | 
other certainty than ſuch as would be equally in things, 
though there was no foreknowledge ; nor again does this 
certainty of event, in any ſort, imply neceſſity. To the 
ſame purpoſe, Origen has long ago obſerved, that pre- 
ſcience is not the cauſe of things future, but their being 


future is the cauſe of God's preſcience that they will | 


be. | | | | 

It cannot reaſonably be diſputed, that there is an eſſen- 
tial difference between the foreknowledge and permiſſion 

of events, and the preordination and production of them; 
and the ſcheme of nece//ity ſeems directly to charge God 


with being the efficient cauſe or author of thoſe vices and 
evils, which ariſe from circumſtances and connections 
of his previous and abſolute appointment, Indeed, ma- 
ny of the advocates of this ſcheme will not admit the 
conſequence that ſeems to be fairly deducible from their 
opinion: however, Dr. Prieſtley very candidly allows it. 
It certainly, (fays he) ſounds harſh to vulgar ears to ſay, 
that in all thoſe crimes that men charge themſelves with, 
and reproach themſelves for, God is the agent : and that, 
in ſuch caſes, they are in reality no more agents than 
a ſword is an agent when 2 to commit a murder. 
It does require ſtrength of mind not to ſtartle at ſuch a 
cConcluſion; but then it requires nothing but ſtrength of 
mind i. e. ſuch a view of things as ſhall carry us beyond 
falſe and fallacious appearances. 
5. Another argument in favour of neceſſity is the follow- 
ing: if a man was not a neceſſary agent, determined by 
pleaſure and pain, there would be no foundation of re- 


wards and puniſhments, which are the eſſential ſupports | 


of ſociety. Theſe would be uſeleſs, becauſe if men were 
free or indifferent to pleaſure and pain, they could be no 

| motives to a man to do or forbear any action. | 

b. Another argument of this ſame kind is deduced from 


the nature of morality : for if a man was not a neceſlary | 
agent, determined by pleafure and pain, he would have 


no notion of morality, or motive to practice it; and if 
he were indifferent to pleaſure and pain, he would have 
no rule to go by, and might never judge, will, and prac- 
tiſe right, Every act of the will, it is faid, is excited 


by fome motive, which motive is the cauſe of that act : | 


and if volitions are properly the effect of motives : then 


they are neceſſarily connected with their motives : whence | 


it is inferred, that volition is neceſſary, and doth not pro- 
ceeͤd from any ſelf-determining power in the will. This 
argument has been illuſtrated and urged in all its force by 
many modern writers, from M. Leibnitz to Dr. Prieſtley, 


often been anſwered by Dr. Clarke and others, who have 
ſtrenuouſly maintained, that liberty is perfectly conſiſtent 
with men's acting from a regard to motives. 13 
Suppoſing, ſays Dr. Price, a power of ſelf- determination 
to exiſt, it is by no means neceſſary that it ſhould be 
exerted without a regard to any end or rule: on the con- 
trary, it can never be exerted without ſome view or de- 
ſign. Whoever acts, means to do ſomewhat. The 
power determining ourſelves by the very nature of it, 
wants an end to rule or guide it; and no probability or 
certainty of its being exerted agreeably to a rule, can have 
the leaſt tendency to infringe or diminiſh it. All that 
ſhould be avoided here, is the intolerable abſurdity of 
making our reaſons and ends, in acting, the phyſical 
cauſes or efficients of action. This is the ſame with 
aſcribing the action of walking, not to the feet, or the 
power which moves the feet, but to the eye, which only 
_ Tees the way. The perception of a reaſon for acting, 
or the judgment of the underſtanding, is no more than 
ſeeing the way: it is the eye of the mind, which infarms 
and directs; and whatever certainty there may be, that 
a particular determination will follow, ſuch determination 
will be the ſelf-determination of the mind; and not any 
change of its ſtate ſtamped upon it, over which it has no 
power, and in receiving which, inſtead of being an 
agent, it is merely a paſſive ſubject of agency. Although 
the views and ideas of beings may be the occaſion of 
their acting; yet it is a contradiction: to make them the 
mechanical efficients of their actions: ſo neceſlary and 


the laſt and moſt zealous advocate for neceſſity : and it has | 


Upon the whole, the 


important is the diſtinction inſiſted upon by Dr. larke, | 


NE C 


R ; | 
between the operation of phyſical cauſes and the influence 
of moral reaſons. 158 

5 Per concerning liberty is not, 
whether the views or ideas of beings inffuence their ac- 
tions, but what is the nature of that influence. If we 
ſay, that it is ſome kind of mechanical or phyſical effici- 
ency; or, with Dr. Prieſtley, after Hobbes and Leibnitz, 
that man has no other liberty, in following motives, 
than water has in running down hill, or than the arms 
of a ſcale, preſſed by weights, have in riſing and falling; 
then it muſt follow, that man never acts; and it . 
folly. to applaud or reproach ourſelyes for our conduct; 
and there is an end of all moral obligation and account- 
ableneſs. | | TON 
However the Neceſſarians do not allow theſe conſe- 
quences ; but, on the contrary, maintain, that the doc- 
trine of the neceſſary influence of motives upon the mind 
of man, makes him the proper ſubje& of diſcipline, re- 
ward and puniſhment, praiſe and blame, both in the 


common and philoſophical uſe of the words; and that 


the doctrine of ſelf-determination, independently of the 
influence of motives, entirely diſqualifies a man from be- 
ing the proper ſubject of them. | 

Mr. Edwards, an acute writer on this ſubject, has en- 
deavoured to prove, that liberty of indifference is not 
only not neceſſary to virtue, but utterly inconſiſtent with 
it ; and that all habits and inclinations, whether virtuous 
or vicious, are inconſiſtent with the Arminian notions 
of liberty and moral agency. And Dr. Prieſtly obſerves, 
that the ſenſe of ſelf-reproach and ſhame is excited by 
our finding that we have a diſpoſition of mind leading 
to vice, and on which motives to virtue, in particular 
caſes, have had no influence. If we aſk, whence pro- 


ceeds that diſpoſition, and how it comes to paſs, that 


motives to virtue had not a greater influence, we muſt 


ultimately aſcribe the inefficacy of the one, and the evil 


tendency of the other, to God, who made us what we are, 
and placed us in the ſituation which we occupy. Dr. 
Prieſtley overcomes this difficulty by alledging, that the 


_ diſtinction between things natural and moral entirely 


ceaſes in the ſcheme of neceſſity; that the vices of men 


come under the claſs of common evils, producing miſery 


for a time, but, like all other evils, in the ſame great 
ſyſtem, ultimately ſubfervient to greater good. In this 
light, he ſays, every thing without diſtinction may be 
aſcribed to God. However, he acknowledges, that this 
is a view of moral evil, which, though innocent and even 
uſeful in ſpeculation, no wiſe man can or would chuſe 
to act upon himſelf, . becauſe our underſtandings are 
too limited for the application of ſuch a means of 
good; though a being of infinite knowledge may intro- 

duce it with the greateſt advantage. If there be any 
foundation for the doctrine of ech i. e. if all events 
arife from preceding ſituations, and the original ſituations 
of all things, together with the laws by which all 
changes of ſituation take place, were fixed by the Divine 
Being, there can be no difference whatever, with reſpect 
to his cauſation of one thing more than another, and 
even whatever takes place in conſequence of his with- 

holding his ſpecial and extraordinary influence, is as 


much agreeable to his will as what comes to paſs in con- 


ſequence of the general laws of nature. But our ſup- 
poſing that God is the author of ſin (as by the ſcheme of 
neceſſity he mult in fact be the author of all things), by 
no means implies, that he is a ſinful being; for it is the 
diſpoſition of mind, and the deſign, which conſtitute the 
ſinfulneſs of an action. If, therefore, his diſpoſition and 
deſign be good, what he does is morally good. To the 
ſame purpoſe he obſerves, that the proper foundation, 
or rather the ultimate object of virtue is general utility; 
ſince it conſiſts of ſuch conduct as tends to make intel- 
ligent creatures the moſt truly happy in the whole of 
their exiſtence; though, with reſpect to the agent, no 
action is denominated virtuous, that is not voluntary, or 
that does not proceed from ſome good motive. And 
this reaſoning he applies to the Deity, who purſues the 
happineſs af Ris creatures by ſuch means as are beſt cal- 
culated to ſecure that end, and which are ſanctified by 
it. And he farther adds, that the Deity may adopt ſome 
things, which he would not have choſen on their own 
account, but for the ſake of other things, with which 
they were neceſſarily connected. 

The ſcriptures, according to this laſt writer, are favour- 
able to the doctrine of neceſſity; though he does not 
think that the ſacred writers were, Ric ſpeaking, 
Neceflarians, for they were not philoſophers ; but their 
habitual devotion led them to refer all things to God, 
without reflecting to the rigorous meaning of their lan- 
guage; and very probably, had they been interrogated 


on the ſubject, they would have appeared not to be ap- 


prized of the proper extent of the Neceſſarian ſcheme, 
and would have anſwered in a manner unfavourable to it. 


| The 


The reader who is deſirous of being farther acquainted 


with the reaſoning of different writers on this ſubject, 
my conſult the Collection of Papers between Leibnitz 
and Clarke, 1717. Collins's Philoſophical Inquiry con- 
cerning human Liberty, 1735, 3d. ed. with Clarke's An- 
ſwer. Edwards on the Freedom of the Will, 8vo. 1775, 
4th ed. \Prieftley's Doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſlity, 
Bvo. 1777. Correſpendence between Dr. Price and Dr. 
Prieſtley, 8vo. 1778. Hartley's Obſervations on Man, 8vo. 
1749- See LEIBNITZIAN philoſophy, and L1BERTY. 
NECK, a part in the human body, and in that of ſeveral 
other animals, between the — and the thorax, or trunk 
of the body. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. u. I. I. 
fig. 7. n. 14. 14. | | | 
All animals have necks, which have lungs and voice, ex- 
cepting frogs, and one claſs of fiſhes, whoſe characteriſtic 
it is, vocem aliquam emittere. 


lower part the pomum Adami. The hole between the 


two clavicles is called the jugulum, by the Greeks opayn, 


murder; it being very eaſy to kill in this part. The hind 
part of the neck is called cervix; and the hole between 
the firſt and ſecond vertebra, the nape ; and that under- 
neath, epomis. | | 
Its natural parts commence from the bottom of the ears, 
and are called parotides. ö 
The inner parts of the neck are ſeven vertebræ, the tra- 
chea, larynx, ph 
cervical, and vertebral viens, carotid, vertebral, and cer- 
vical arteries, the intercoſtal nerve, the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth pair, the ſeven cervical pairs, the greater ſym- 
pathetic nerves, the portio dura of the auditory nerves, 
| _ ſeveral muſcles. See each part under its proper arti- 
cle. | | | 
Neck, Derby. See BRONCHOCELE. 
Neck, fracture of the, The proceſſus dentatus of the ſe- 
cond vertebra is tied to the ſkull by a ligament, and kept 
-. Cloſe to the fore part of the firſt vertebra by another in 
that vertebra, that it may not bruiſe the ſpinal marrow : 


when either this ligament or proceſs is broken, it makes | 
that ſort of fractured neck, whoſe conſequence is ſudden 


death. 


Nxck, luxation of the. A luxation between the head and 


upper vertebra is immediate death, on account of the 
preſſure on the medulla oblongta, or medulla ſpinalis. 
But the nech is generally diſlocated u in which 
caſe it ſwells, the countenance is bloated, the chin lies 


upon the breaſt, and the face is uſually turned towards 


one ſide. To reduce this luxation, the patient is to be 
immediately laid flat on the ground or floor, then the 
ſurgeon, laying hold of his head, is to extend it ſtrong- 
ly, gently moving it from ſide to ſide, till he finds that 
the neck is reſtored to its natural poſture. Mr. Petit men- 


tions another method by means of ſlings; but Heiſter | 


gives the preference to the former method, both as being 
more ſimple, and becauſe the patient can be relieved much 
ſooner. | . (iT. 
NECK, wry, 2 deformity, uſually brought into the world 
with people; but ſometimes occaſioned by accidents af- 
terwards. When it is from the birth, there is very little 
reaſon to expect relief, becauſe the vertebræ of the xeck 
are rendered crooked by that poſture, while the bones are 
in a ſoft and pliable ſtate, There are, however, in the 
writings of ſurgeons, ſome inſtances of this diſorder, 


even in theſe circumſtances, being cured after twelve, 


_ ſixteen, or ei 
When this x 
generally either by the contraction of the ſkin from a 


teen years. 


burn on one fide, or from a ſtrong ſpaſmodic contrac- 


tion of one of the maſtoide muſcles, which will at length 
become ſhorter and indurated, by continuing in \ 
poſture; or it may proceed from a relaxation of one or 
more of thoſe muſcles, in conſequence of which the neck 
will be contracted by the ſtronger antagoniſt muſcle, on 
the oppoſite ſide ; or laſtly, it may proceed from a pre- 
ternatural ligament drawing down the head. And when 
either of theſe is the occaſion of the diſorder, there is 
hope of a cure ; eſpecially if the patient be young, and 
if this diſorder be not of long ſtanding, 
If this diforder be recent, and cauſed by a defluxion of 
humours, evacuating medicines, with mild ſudorifics, 
and heat may be of ſervice ; but when it ariſes from a 
contraction of the ſkin or muſcles, by burning, the re- 
peated uſe of oils, ointment, and fomentations, may 
relax ſo far as to make a cure; a proper firm bandage 
muſt likewiſe be applied to pull the head toward the na- 
tural poſture, and a ſteel collar may be contrived, b 
_ which the patient may be Mendel very frequently ſl 
the neck recover its proper poſition : but when all theſe 
fail, the manual aſſiſtance of the ſurgeon is to be called 
in. If the ſkin is contracted by a burn, it muſt be care- 


fully incided tranſverſely in ſeveral places, and the in- 


The upper part before it is called the throat ; and the | 


nx, part of the ceſophagus, jugular, | 


iſorder comes on adults, it is occaſioned | 


Neck, wounds 4 the, There are ſeverally forts of wounds 


partly from their ſituation, which is ſo deep, that no pro- 


Wounds in this vein are uſually eſteemed mortal, but it 


or internal jugulars, which is frequently the caſe; but 


part of it which preſſes through the neck. 


happen without wounding the vertebral veins and arte- 


the parts of the thorax and abdomen, to which nature 


ſure on the wounded part with his finger, till the h- 


NE 


eiſions dreſſed ſo as to keep them open and dilated, and 
the head pulled to its proper poſition by a bandage, till 
the new fleſh, filling up theſe inciſions, gives room for 
the head to ſtand even; but if the «vr nl proceeds from 
a contraction of one of the maſtoide muſcles, or from 
ſome ligament, they are to be divided by a tranſverſe in- 
ciſion in their lower part, near the clavicle or ſternum, 


in the nech; ſometimes the ſeat of the wound is only in 
the common integuments, and muſcular fleſh ; this is 
attended with very little danger : but the moſt dangerous, 
and, indeed, generally incurable wounds, are thoſe of the 
larger blood-veſſels in theſe parts: ſuch are thoſe of the 
jugular veins, and carotid and vertebral arteries; or 
where the aſpera arteria is wounded, or the gula, the 
medulla ſpinalis, the nerves that deſcend by the neck, 
or when ſeveral of theſe parts are wounded at the fame 
time. | 

Wounds of the arteries of the nech are ſcarce ever to be 
remedied, The patient uſually bleeds to death, before 
a ſurgeon can be had in theſe caſes ; but even if a ſur. 
geon were preſent at the inſtant the wound was inflicted, 
the largeneſs of the arteries, their vicinity to the heart, 
and the impoſſibility of making a ſufficient preſſure upon 
the wounded veſlel, in this part, give but little hope of re- 
lief. | | 

Wounds in the external jugular veins are not of great 
danger, if a ſurgeon be applied to in time; but wounds 
in the internal jugulars are very dangerous, partly from 
their ſize, which 1s of the thickneſs of one's finger, and 


per application can reach them to any advantage, — 


is ſometimes poſſible to fave life in this caſe, _ 
Wounds of the aſpera arteria, or windpipe, are uſually 
deemed mortal, where the windpipe is entirely divided, 
or is wounded in its lower part, within the cavity of the 
thorax, or joined with a wound of the carotid arteries, 


if the windpipe is only wounded in its fore-part, and the 
neighbouring veſſels remain unhurt, it is uſually found 
curable. , Ts 

Wounds of the gula, or cefophagus, afford very little 
hopes of recovery where it is much wounded, or en- 
tirely divided, becauſe, in this caſe, not only the office of 
deglutition is cut off, but the part is ſo fituated, that it 
is impoſſible almoſt to wound it, without injuring, at the 
ſame time, ſome of the neighbouring nerves, and blood- 
veſſels: but when the gula only is wounded, and the 
wound ſmall, there is ſome hope of recovery. 
Wounds in the medulla ſpinalis, in one part, are very 
dangerous, but more particularly ſo when inflicted on that 
It is no won- 
der, therefore, that ſcarce any recover after a contider- 
able wound of this kind; which it is impoſſible ſhould 


ries at the ſame time; and the ſituation of the part is 
ſuch, that it is impoſſible to convey proper remedies 
to them. Nor are wounds of the large nerves of the 
neck leſs dangerous than theſe ; for, if they were divided, 


has determined them, immediately loſe their affiſtance, 
and of conſequence become unequal to the offices for 
which they were intended. 15 n 
For the cure of wounds in the nect, the method is as 
different as the nature of thoſe wounds. Where in- 
teguments and muſcular fleſh alone are wounded, the 
common method of curing flight wounds takes place. 
Where the external jugular is hurt, the fame methods 
uſed after bleeding in that vein prove ſufficient. When 
the internal ju Sr has received a ſmall wound, the 
hemorrhage will be eaſily ſtopped by filling the wound 
well with dry lint ; or with the puft ball, or duſty muſh- 
room, lodging, over theſe applications, ſquare bolſters, 
and ſecuring all with a bandage, drawn as tight as the 
nature of the part will admit: where this method does 
not take place, the ſurgeon ſhould make a proper preſ- 


morrhage is entirely ſtopped. The fame methods muſt 
be uſed to the wounds of the vertebral veins ; and when 
the hæmorrhage is once ſtopped, the dreſſings applied 
are not to be removed for three days, and then a vulner- 
ary. balſam and plaſter applied to heal the wound. 
In large wounds, or an entire diviſion of the internal Jugu- 
lar, the ſurgeon, if preſent in time, ſhould make a firm 
preſſure with his finger, on the wounded part, and make 
inciſions lengthways, above the wound, till he can get at 
the veſſel, and then make a firm ligature upon it, by means 
of a crooked needle, 5 
In caſe of a wound of the carotid artery, a ſurgeon, if 
preſent in time, ſhould uſe the ſame method as in thoſe 


of the internal jugular vein, This method 1s more 
WY likely 


+ + A 


* | ae > 
branches near the head, you ſhould fill 


| 
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b 
puncture, or by the cutting of a ſharp inſtrument, wil 


Fo Fe get ot 
In the Memoirs de V'Acac 
1730. we have ſome curious obſervations, by Mr. Win- 


head and ſpine. 


Necks, the, of qu di, 
ways equal to the length of their legs : this is contrived by 
nature, to enable them to reach the ground for their food | 
without ſtooping the body. 
Indeed the elephant is an exception from the rule; its 
necktis very ſhort; but then it has a peculiar proviſion by | 
a proboſcis or trunk... 


quadrupeds is à ſtrong, tendinous, and inſenſible aponeu- 


roſis, or ligament, braced from the head to the middle 
of the Sos 


gather their food without Pn or labour. 


| Necks, the, of birds, are longer than thoſe of any other 
animal; and longer in ſuch as have long legs than in 


' thoſe that have ſhort, either for gathering up their meat 
from the ground, or ſtriking their prey in the water, 
except in web-footed fowl, which are, by reverſing their 


legs to their wings. 
NECK. ver ſe, the 
thus called, becauſe the reading of it was made a teſt, 


were qualified in point of learning, and admiſſible to 
benefit of clergy: but this ground of diſtinction was ſet 
aſide by 5 Ann. cap. 6. See CLERGY, _ MF 
Neck, in the Manege, See CARRYING. eee 
Neck, of the caſcabet, in Artillery, is that part betwixt the 
breech mouldings and the 7; 

Nxck of a gun is that part between the muzzle mouldings 
and the cornice-ring... St 
NECKIB-e/-e/beraf, in Egypt, the head of the ſherif, or re- 


lations of Mahomet, who has the great cognizance of 
on them. W e bg 

NECKLACE ſnake, See SNARE , _ | 
NECOPHORON, in Botany, a name uſed by Pliny, and 


NECTAR; verrag; among the Ancient Poets; the drink 


de VAcad. Royale des Sciences, ann. | 
low, on the motions of the nech, and alſo on thoſe of the | 
drupeds, Dr. Derham obſerves, are al- | 


Another thing remarkable in the necks of graminivorous | 


| ck ; by means whereof they are enabled con-“ 
ſtantly to hold down the head, though very heavy, to 


bodies, deſtined to ſearch for food, at the bottom of | 
waters: birds, and eſpecially thoſe that have long necks | 
have the power of retracting, bending, or ſtretching them | 
out in order to change their centre of gravity, from their | 
atin ſentence, Miſerere mei Deus, was 


by which to diſtinguiſh thoſe who, in preſumption of law, 


cheir actions, and the power of inflicting puniſhments up- | 


Vor. II. Ne 24. 


other authors, for the /milax aſperay or rough bindweed. | 
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NECROLIUM, a. word uſed. by ſome of the alchemieal 
writers to. expreſs, a. remedy; almoſt always capable of 
| Met den. and continuing life to its utmoſt! pe- 
nnn, v v Four CaC\ 
NEC OLOGY, necrologiumꝭ formed of vexpog; dead, and 
ot. diſcourſes or enumeration, a book anciently kept in 
churches and monaſteries. wherein were regiſtered the 
benefactors, to the ſame; the time of their deaths, and 
the days of their commemoration ; as allo the deaths of 
the priors, abbots, religious, canons, ke. 
Ibis was otherwiſe called calendar and obitu ar. 
NECROMANCY, formed from ysxpog; dead, and varrurn; 
 mchantment or divination, the art, or act of communicat- 
ing with devils; and doing ſurpriſing feats by their aſ- 
ſiſtance; particularly of calling up the dead, and extort- 
ing anſwers from them. See Macic,  _ © 


5 an Conf N ; 
NECROSIS, vero in Medicine, a complete mortification 


of any part; called alſo ſideratio; and SPHACELUS. 


of 
the fabulous deities of the heathens; See AMBROSIA. 
NECTAR, is alſo uſed; by ſome of the ancients, to expreſs 
HONEY : this fignification of the word was owing to the 
ſuppolition that honey was the drink of the bees, as they 
eſteemed the yellow matter collected on their thighs to 
be their food. They called the latter ambroſia. It ſeems 
that the ancients have been more in the right as to their 
opinion of the ambroſia than other authors, who have 
_ uſually eſteemed that yellow ſubſtance to be true Wax: 
but it appears from experiments, that it is not really ſo; 
nor can wax be ſeparated from it by any of the known 
proceſſes of chemiſtry. It ſeems rather that the bees eat 
it, agreeably to the opinion of the ancients, and that after 
having ſerved them as nouriſhment, it is converted in the 
bowels into the ſubſtance we call wan. 
NECTARINE;, a fruit greatly eſteemed for its delicious 
flavour, and ſuppoſed to have its name from the nectar 
of the Gods, in heathen ſtories. i ee 
It differs in nothing from the peach, but in having a 
ſmoother Kin and a mer pulp: „„ 
We have ten kinds of ne&arine cultivated by the curious 
in gardening; viz. Fairchild's early nectarine, ripening in 
the end of July ; the Ebruge, Newington, ſcarlet, Brug- 
non or Stalian, and Roman, which ripen in Auguſt; the 
murry, golden, and Pemple's, which ripen in September; 
and the Peterborough, or late green nectarine, which 
ripens about the middle of October. . | 
The inſects in nectarines may be deſtroyed 
manner as thoſe of PEACH trees. Pig 
The pruning, planting, and whole 
are the ſame with that of the PEACH. | | 
NECTARIUM, among Botani/ts,' expreſſes what is only a 
part of the corolla, ſometimes; though more rarely the 
whole. It is a part deſtined for the reception of the honey 
juice of the plant; and very various in its figure. Some- 
times, it is only a hollow in a petal; ſometimes it is a lit- 
tle ſquamma; Ease a tubercle; and ſometimes a plain 
tube. | | $ 
NECUIA, in Botany, .a name 
to a ſpecies of MULLEIN. 8 Ep 
The Greeks and Romans both uſed the ſtalks of a pecu- 
liar kind of mullein, called thryallis by Nicander. ' For 
the making of wicks of lamps, we have a kind of mullein, 
. called /ychnztes, and candlewick mullein, from the auyyires 
of Dioſcorides; but it is not certain that our's is the fame 
plant. 1 3 N a | 
The ancients uſed the ſtalks of many different plants for 
the wicks of their candles and lamps. The ruſh, ſtripped 
of its bark, was as commonly in uſe with them as with 
us for this purpoſe; and they alſo uſed the nettle, this 
mullein, and many other plants, whoſe ſtalks were com- 
poſed 'of tough © $i ak, for the ſame purpoſe ; beating 
them out like hemp, and when dry, dipping them in 
melted reſin, and other ſuch inflammable ſubſtances. 
When thus prepared, they are readily inflammable, like 
our flambeaux, and this mullein, having ſtalks more long 
and large, and more firm than all the others, was uſed 
to make thoſe lights with which they ſet fire to the funeral 
pile for conſuming the aſhes of their dead friends. 
NECYDALIS, in the Linnæan Syſtem, is a genus of the 
coleoptera order of inſets, diſtinguiſhed by having the 
antennæ ſetaceous, the exterior wings, fmaller, ſhorter, 


in the ſame 


culture of this plant; 


given by the ancient Greeks | 


and narrower than the interior, and a ſimple tail. There 


are eleven ſpecies. 


NEEDLE, a very common, little inſtrument, or utenſil, 


made of ſteel, pointed at one end, and pierced at the other; 
uſed in ſewing, embroidery, tapeſtry-work, e. 
Needles make a very conſiderable article in commerce; 
and the conſumption thereof is almoſt incredible. The 
| ſizes are from N? 1, the largeſt, to N* 25; the ſmalleſt. 
There is ſcarce any commodity cheaper than needles; 


N E E 


which will appear ſomething extraordinary to the reader, | 


after he has been ſhewn the =” number of operations 
they undergo, before they are brought to perfection. | 
NEeDLEs, manufacture of. German and Hungarian fteel 
s of moſt repute for -ed/es. The firſt thing is to paſs 
t through a coal fire, and under a hammer, and to bring 


t out of its ſquare figure into a cylindrical one: this | 


done, it is drawn through a large hole of a wire-drawing 


iron, returned into the fire, and drawn through a fe- | 


cond hole of the iron, ſmaller than the firſt ; and thus 
ſucceſſively from hole to hole, till it has acquired the 
yrs wr of fineneſs required for that ſpecies of need!es 3 
obſerving every time it is to be drawn, that it be greaſed 
over with lard to render it the more manageable. The 
ſteel, thus reduced into a fine wire, is cut in pieces of 
the length of the needles intended. Theſe pieces are 
flatted at one end,-on the anvil, in order to form the 
head and eye: they are then put into the fire, to ſoften 
them farther ; and thence taken out and pierced at each 
extreme of the flat part, on the anvil, by the force of a 
puncheon of well tempered ſteel, and laid on a leaden 
block, to bring out, with another puncheon, the little 
iece of ſteel remaining in the eye. = 
He corners are then filed off the ſquare of the heads, and 
a little cavity filed on each fide the flat of the head. This 
done, the point is formed with a file; and the whole filed 
Over. . | TEE | 
They are then laid to heat red-hot, on a long, flat, nar- 
row iron, crooked at one end, in a charcoal fire; and, 


when taken out thence, are thrown into a baſon of cold 


water to harden, On this operation a good deal de- 
pends; too much heat burns them, and too little leaves 


them ſoft; the medium is only to be learnt by expe- | 


rience. 

When they 
ſhovel, on a fire, more or leſs britk, in proportion to the 
thickneſs of the needles ; taking care to move them from 
time to time. This ferves to temper them, and take off 
their brittleneſs; great care, here too, muſt be taken of 
the degree of heat. They are then ſtraitened, one after 


another, with the hammer; the coldneſs of the water, uſ- 
_ ed in hardening them, having twiſted the greateſt part of | 


them. mw 1 
The next proceſs is the poliſhing. To do this, they take 
twelve or fhfteen thoufand necdles, and range them in 


little heaps againſt each other, on a piece of new buck- | 


ram, ſprinkled with emery duſt. The needles, thus diſ- 


poſed, emery-duft is thrown over them, which is again | 


into a roll, well bound at both ends. 


The roll is then laid on a poliſhing-table, and over it a 
thick plank, loaded with ſtones, which two men work 
backwards and forwards, a day and an half, or two days 
ſucceſſively; by which means, the roll, thus continually 
agitated by the weight and motion of the. plank over it, 
the nced/es within ſide, being rubbed againſt each other 
with oil and emery, are inſenſibly . 


In Germany, inſtead of hauds, they poliſh with water- 


mills. 


After poliſhing, they are taken out, and the filth waſhed | 


off them, with hot water and ſoap : they are then wiped 


” 


are thus hardened, they are laid in an iron | 


4 


| 


1 


in hot bran, a little moiſtened, placed with the needles, 


in a round box, ie. 
kept ſtirring till the bran and needles be dry. 


"The needles, thus wiped in two or three 


been broken, either in poliſhing or wiping : the points are 
then all turned the fame way, and ſmoothed with an 


emery-ftone, turned with a wheel. 


This operation finiſhes them; and there remains nothing 


l different brans, 
are taken out, and put in wooden veſſels, to have the 
good ſeparated from thoſe, whoſe points ar eyes have 


but to make them into packets of two hundred and fifty 
. | | a | f 
Nxkprzs, ſurgeons, are generally made crooked, and their 


points triangular: however 'they are of different fotms 
and ſizes, and bear different names, according to the pur- 


poſes they are uſed for. | | 
he largeſt ate needles for umputution; the next, nectlles 
for wounds; the fineſt, 'needles for ſutures. They have 
others very ſhort and fat, for tendons ; others, {till 
ſhorter, and the eye placed in the middle, for t 


norter, | ying to- 
gether of veſſels, & c. See Tab. Surgery, 15. ri and 12. 


eedles for couching CATARACTS are of various kinds; 
all of which have a ſmall, broad, and fharp point or 
tongue: and ſome with the ſulcus at the point. Surgeons 
have ſometimes uſed two needles in this operation, one 
with à ſharp point for perforating the coats of the eye, 
and Lg with a more nes point for depreſſing or 
couching the opake cryſtalline lens: but care ſhould be 
taken inth 8 * 
lifhed, with cloth 
eye. 


bes fav wy before they are applied to the 


of 'theſe, that they be firſt well po-} 


ſuſpended in the air by a cord, which is 


| creaſed breadth of the blade of that inſtrument. 


inclinatory. F 

NeepLEs, horizontal, are thoſe equally balanced on each 
| fide the pivot which ſuſtains them; and which, playing 
horizontally, with their two extremes, point out the north 


Mr. Warner obſerves, that the blade of the couchin 
nectle ſhould be at leaſt '4 third part larger than thoſe 
generally uſed upon this Oceaſion, as great ad 


will be found in the depreſſing of the cataridt, by the fn. 
Th 
handle, alſo, if made ſ6nfewhat hotter than uſual, will 


enable the operator to perform with greater ſteadineſs than 
he can do with a larger handled inſtrument, 


See Tab. II. 
Surgery, <p 


# 9. 23. 5 — | | . | - 
It is to be . that needles of ſilver pierce more eafily 
in ſtitching arteries after an amputation, than thofe made of 


| ſteel, Monro, in Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. v. art. 41. 
NEEDLE; Mapnetica), in wg rs 


denotes a needle touch- 
ed with a loadftone, or ſuſtained on a pivot or centre, 
on which, playing at liberty, it directs itſelf to certain 
points in or under the horizon. See Macner, p 
Magtietical needles are of two kinds; viz. horizontal and 


and ſouth points, of the horizon, For their application 
and uſe, ſee Comeass. 8 Hp 


NxEDLE, conſtruction of an horizontal. A piece of pure 


ſteel is procured, of a length not exceeding fix inches, 
leſt its weight impede its volubility; _ thin, to take its 
verticity the better ; and not pierced with any holes, or the 
like, for ornament ſake, which prevent the equable diffuſion 


of the magnetic virtue. 


A perforation is then made in the middle of its length, 
and a braſs cap or head ſoldered on, whoſe inner cavity is 
conical, ſo as to play freely on the ſtyle or pivot, headed 
with a fine ſteel point. 875 | 5 


The north point of the needle, in our hemiſphere; is made 
a little lighter than the ſouthern, the touch always deſtroy- 


ing the balance, if well adjuſted before ; and rendering the 
north end heavier than the ſouth, and thus occafioning the 
needle to dip. | 5 
Now to give the needle its verticity, or directive faculty, 
it is to be rubbed leiſurely on each pole of a magnet, 
from the ſouth pole towards the north; firſt beginning 
with the northern end, and going back at each repeated 


rub toward the ſouth. A rub in a contrary direction takes 


away the power communicated by the former. 
| Compaſs needles may acquire the magnetic virtue by 
means of magnetic in the following manner: lay 


two needles o equal length, about an inch afunder, with 


the north end of one, and the ſouth end of the other 
pointing the ſame way, and applying two conductors in 
contact with their ends: then, with two etic hard 
bars, one in each hand, and held as nearly horizontal as 
can be, with the upper ends, of contrary names, turned 
outwards to the right and leſt, let a mar! be ftroked or 
rubbed from the middle to both ends at the ſame time, 


for ten or twelve times, a north end of a bar going over 


the ſouth end of the needle, and the ſouth end of a bar 
going over the north end of a meexle : then, without 
moving from the place, change hands with the bars, or, 
in the fame hands, turn the other ends downwards, and 
ſtroke the other needle in like manner, and they will both 
be magnetical: but to make them ſtill ſtronger, repeat 


the operation three or four times from needle to necdie; and 


at laſt turn the lower ſide of each needle upwards, and re- 


| 2 the operations of rubbing them, as on the other 
ſides | 


In the rubbings or touchings to procure magnetiſm, the 
hand ſhould not return directly back the way it came, but 
fhould return in a kind of oval figure, carrying the hand 
about ſix or eight inches beyond the point, where the touch 
ended; but not beyond, on the ſide where the touch be- 


ns. . 
i after touching, the needle be out of its equilibrium, 
ſomething muſt be filed off from the heavier ſide, till it ba- 
lance evenly. 


The needles that were formerly applied to compaſſes, on 


board our merchant ſhips, were formed of two pieces of 
ſteel wire; each of which was bent in the middle, ſo as 
to make an obtuſe angle; and their ends being applied 
together made an acute one; ſo that the whole repreſents 
the form of a lozenge. Dr. Knight, to whom we are 
indebted for the improvement of the compaſs, found, by 

repeated expetiments, that theſe needles not only varied 
from the true direction, but from one another, and from 
themſelyes: and he has ſhewn that theſe irregularities 
were owing to their ſtructure: for the wires of which 
the needle was compoſed were hardened only at their 
ends; now if thoſe ends are nat equally hard, or if one 
end be hardened higher up than the other, when they 
come to be put together, in fixing them to the card, that 
end wich is hardeſt will deſtroy much of the virtue of 
the other; by which means the Hardeſt end will have the 
greateſt power in directing the card, and en 
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make it vary towards its own direction: and as the wires 
are diſpoſed in the form of a lozenge, theſe cards can 
have bat little force; ſo that they will often, when drawn 
afide, ſtand at the diſtance of ſeveral degrees on either 
fide the point from whence they are drawn; for all 
| — a ö 

placed in che direction of the earth's magnetiſm, and 


proportionably with leſs vigour when turned out of it. 
Therefore, when needles of this kind are drawn aſide from | 


their true point, two of the parallel ſides of the Jozenge 
will conſpire more directly than before with the earth's 
magnetiſm, and the other two leſs in that direction: by 


chis means the two former ſides will very much impede 


ies return, and the two latter will have that impediment 
to overcome, as well as the friction, by their own force 
The needles formerly uſed on board the men of war, and 


fome of the larger trading ſhips, were made of one piece | 


of tee}, of a ſpring temper, and broad towards the ends, 
' but tapering towards the middle. Every needle of this 
form is found to have fix poles inſtead of two; one at 
each end, two where it becomes tapering, and two at 
the hole in the middle. This inconvenience is owing to 


their ſhape ; for the middle part, being very flender, has | 


not ſubſtance enough to conduct the magnetic ſtream 
quite through from one end to the other. In order to 
avoid thefe inconveniences, and errors, the needle, con- 
trived by Dr. Knight, for his compaſs, is quite ſtraight and 


although the curves are a little confuſed 


about the hole 
in the middle. 


Needles of this conſtruction, after vi- 


brating a long time, will always point exactly in the 


fame direction; and if drawn ever fo little on one ſide, 
will return to it again, without any ſenſible difference. 
Hence Dr. Knight concludes, that a regular parallelepiped 
is the beſt ſhape for a needle, as well as the ſimpleſt ; with 
the holes for the caps as ſmall as can be well contrived ; or if 
it can be made to anſwer the purpoſe, without any hole at 
all, it will be ſtill more perfect. There. is a peculiar ad- 
vantage attending Dr. Knight's need/es for as they are tem- 
pered much higher than uſual, they are able. to contain a 


muctf greater quantity of the magnetic force. See Con- 


PASS, 5 T7 
Mr. Michell ſuggeſts, that it would not be amils to coyer 
the needles made uſe of in the fea-ſervice, with à very 
thin coat of linſeed oil, or ſome kind of varniſh, that 
may keep them from 1 which is 
to injure all magnetical bodies, that are : 
dles may be touched through ſuch a coat, by applying a 
great number of bars, if not rng to the common 
method of making MAGNETS. He. allo apprehends, that 


than they otherwiſe would do. | | 
Mr. Mchell alſo propoſes to increaſe the weight and 
length of mariners needles 3 ns he obſerves, that * 
needles, properly hung, traverſing to a greater degree o 
| — hon the ſhort ones, —4 be of conſiderable ſer- 
vice on many occaſions: particularly in mines for diſco- 
vering the bearing of one place from another, that they 
may be able to ſink a ſhaft from above, over any place at 
pleaſure. In many ſorts of mines, eſpecially thoſe of 
coal, there are often ſmall quantities of magnetical iron 
ore, which draw the needle out of its proper direction: 
now the long ncedles are leſs liable to be diſturbed by any 
mall things, already magnetical, than ſhorter ones. Mi- 
chell on Magnets, p. 42, &c. 


A needle, on occaſion, may be prepared without touch- | 


ing it on a loadſtone : for a fine ſteel needle, gently laid 
on the water, or delicately ſuſpended in the air, will di- 
rect itſelf to the north and ſouth. | 
Thus alſo a needle, heated in the fire, and cooled again 
in the direction of the meridian, or even only in an erect 
ſituation, acquires the ſame faculty. | 
The xeedle is not found to point preciſely to the north, 
except in very few places; but deviates from it, more or 
lefs, in different places, and that too at different times; 
which deviation is called the declination. 
EEDLE, declination of the, is the VARIATION of the hori- 
zontal needle from the meridian ; or the angle it makes with 
os meridian, when freely ſuſpended in a horizontal 
plane. | | | 
NetDLes, Cleopatra's. Sce PORPHYRY. 
Nrxpl Es, inclinatory, or dipping. See IDaPBING needle. 
Waage the Eygliſh name of the SYNGNAHHus, with 
A une of the body hexangular, and the tail pin- 
ed. | 


It is the ſame fiſh with. the Acus Ariſtetelis ſpecies altera 


Major. 


NetLE hell the Engliſh name of a.ſpecies,of - CENTRONIA, 
OF ECHINODERMA, 


NueDLe Hells alſo the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of TURBO, 


bodies receive an. additional ſtrength by being | 
act 


| 1 at the ends, and conſequently has ＋ poles, 


enerally reckoned | 
Table to it. Nee- 


coated needles may retain a greater degree of magnetiſm, | 


[NeznLEs, touch. See Touch needles. | 2 
NR DLE, /hepherd's, the name by which ſome writers call 
the ſcandiæ, or Venus's tomb. See SHEPHERD's needle. © 
NE EXEAT REGNO, in Law, is æurit to reſtrain a per- 
ſon, from going out of the kingdom, without the king's 
licence. F. N. B. 85. It may be directed to the ſheriff, to 
make the party find ſurety that he will not depart the 
realm: on refuſal, to commit him to priſon: or it 
may be directed to the party himſelf ; and if he then 
goes, he may be fined. 3 Inſt. 178. And this writ is 
granted on a ſuit being commenced inſt a man in the 
chancery, when the plaintiff fears the defendant will fly 
to ſome other country; and thereby avoid the juſtice 
and equity of the court; which hath been ſometimes 
practiſed: and when thus granted, the prey muſt give 
bonds to the maſter of the rolls, in the penalty of 10001, 
or ſome other large ſum, for yielding obedience to it; 
or ſatisfy the court, by anſwer, affidavit or otherwiſe, 
2 he hath no deſign of leaving the kingdom, and give 
ecurity. | 
NEEP 17 See NEAP tides. | 5 
NEFAS T Us, a Latin term. The Romans uſed the appel- 
lation dies nefaſti, for thoſe days wherein it was not al- 
lowed to adminiſter juſtice, or hold courts; nor for the 
prætor to pronounce the three ſolemn words or formulas of 
the law, Do, dico, addico, I give, I appoint, I adjudge. 
See FASTI. | oY 
Theſe days were diſtinguiſhed in the calendar by the let- 
ter, N. or N. P. nefaſtus prime, as when the day was on- 
ly nefaſtus for the firſt part thereof. | Rn 
NEGATION, in Logic, an act whereby the mind ſeparates 
one idea from another; or affirms the one to be different 
from the other; as the ſoul is not matte. 3 
NEGATION is alſo applied by logicians to not-being, as it 
has relation to modes, and denotes. the abſence ' of that 
which does not naturally belong to the thing ſpoken of, 
or which has no right, obligation, or neceſſity to be pre- 
ſent with it. In this ſenſe it is oppoſed to PRIVATIOx, 
and was denominated in the ſchools abſentia habitus. 
NEGATIVE, a term that denies, or implies a denial of 
— e apr Is F | mw 
Logicians, &c. ſay a negative cannot be proved but by con- 
verting it into an affirmative. 0 „ 
NEGATIVE heretics, in the language of the inquiſition, are 
thoſe, who, being accuſed of hereſy, by witneſſes whoſe 
evidence they do not deny, ſtill a on the negative, 
make open profeſſion of the catholic doctrine, and de- 
clare their abhorrence of hereſy. VV 
There are alſo negative ſchiſms, as well as poſitive ones. 
In the negative, it is ſufficient to reject the errors of a 
church without ſeparating from it, or ſetting up a diſtinct 


NEGATIVE 22 the laws whereby certain perſons are 
excluded from honours, dignities, &c. without inflicting 
any direct and poſitive pains on them. _ 8 

NEGATIVE power, in Algebra. See POWER. 

NEGATIVE pregnant, in Law, a negative which implies or 
brings forth an affirmative. Cf DR 
As if a man, being impleaded to have done a thing on 
ſuch a day, in ſuch a place, denies he did it, modo & 
forma declarata ; which implies nevertheleſs, that he did it 
in ſome ſort. | 8 

NEGATIVE quantity, in Algebra. See QUANTITY. 

NEGATIVE fn. The uſe of the negative fign, in Algebra, 
is attended with ſeveral conſequences that at firſt ſight 

are admitted with difficulty, and has ſometimes given 
occaſion to notions that ſeem to have no real foundation. 
This fign implies that the real value of the quantity re- 
preſented by the letter to which it is prefixed, is to be 
ſubtracted: and it ſerves, with the poſitive ſign, to keep 
in view what elements or parts enter into the compoſi- 
tion of quantities, and in what manner, whether as in- 
crements or decrements (that is, whether by addition or 
ſubtraction), which is of the greateſt uſe in this art. 

In —_— of this, it ſerves to expreſs a quantity of 

an oppolite quality to the poſitive, as a line in a con- 

trary poſition; a motion with an oppoſite direction; or 

a centrifugal force in oppoſition to gravity, and thus 

often ſaves the trouble of Tifinguilhing , demonſtrat- 

ing ſeparately, the various caſes of proportions, and pre- 
ſerves their analogy in view. But as the proportions 
of lines depend on their magnitude only, without re- 
ard to their poſition ; and motians and forces are ſaid to 
de equal or ual, in any given ratio, without re- 
gard to their directions; and, in general, the proportion 
of quantity relates to their magnitude only, Without de- 
termining whether they are to be conſidered as inere- 
ments or decrements; ſo there is no ground to imagine 

any other proportion of — 5 and + a (or of 1 1) 

than that of the real magnitudes of the quantities Tepre- 


which is fender, and has ventricoſe {pixes, and a mall 


ſented by 6 and a, whether theſe quantitics_are, in any 
particular caſe, to be added or ſubt Red. It is the fame 
thing to ſubtract a decrement as to add an equal incre- 
| ment, 
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ment, or to ſubtract — þ from a—b, as to add b to it: 
and becauſe multiplying a quantity by a negative number 
implies only a repeated ſubtraction of it, the multiplying 
— b by , is ſubtracting — þ as often as there are units 
in 3 and is therefore equivalent to adding ＋ 6 ſo many 
times, or the ſame as adding + u But if we infer from 
this, that 1 is to 1 as — 6 to n according to the rule, 
that unit is to one of the factors as the other factor is to 
the product, there is no ground to imagine that there 15 
any myſtery in this, or any other R than that the 
real magnitudes repreſented by 1,  b, and 1b, oof, Op 
portional. For that rule relates only to the magnitude of 
the factors and product, without 1 
any factor, or the product, is to he ac ded, or ubtracted. 
But this likewiſe muſt be determined in algebraic compu- 
_ tations; and this is the proper uſe of the rules concern- 
ing the ſigns, without which the operation could not 
proceed. Becauſe a quantity to be ſubtracted is never 
produced in compoſition, by any repeated addition of a 
politive, or repeated ſubtraction of a negative, A negative 
ſquare number is never produced by compoſition from. 


the root. Hence V I, or the ſquare root of a nega- 
tive, implies an imaginary quantity; and, in reſolution, 
is a mark or character of the impoſſible caſes of a pro- 
blem, unleſs it is compenſated by another imaginery ſym- 
bob, or ſuppoſition, when the vhole expreſſion may have 
a areal ſignification. Thus 1+ V 1, andi L- 1 
taken ſeparately, are imaginary, but their ſum is 2 as 

the conditions that ſeparately would render the ſolution of 
a problem impoſſible, in ſome caſes deftroy each other's 
effect, when conjoined, In the purſuit of general con- 

cluſions, and of {imple forms repreſenting them, expreſ- 
ſions of this kind muſt ſometimes ariſe where the imagin- 
ary ſymbol is compenſated in a manner that is not always 


- fo obvious. 


By proper ſubſtitutions, however, the expreſſion may be 
transformed into another, wherein each particular term 
may have a real ſignification as well as the whole ex- 
preflion. The theorems that are ſometimes briefly diſco- 
vered by the uſe of this ſymbol, may be demonſtrated 
without it, by the inverſe operation, or ſome other way; 
and though fu 
_ tations by the method of fluxions, its evidence cannot be 
- faid to depend upon arts of this kind. See Maclaurin's 
PFluxions, book ii. chap 1. | 
NEGATTIVELY, Necartivs, 


PosITIVE. 


NEQROES « kind of lack faves, which make a confi- 


derable article in the modern commerce. 


The Negroes, alſo called Blacks and Moors, are a people 


of Africa, whoſe country extends on each ſide of the 
river Niger, and is called Nigritia, though, whether the 

people communicated their name to the river, &c, or re- 
ceived it therefrom, is not eaſily determined. 


The origin of Negroes, and the cauſe of that remarkable | 


difference in compleCtion from the reſt of mankind, has 


much perplexed the naturaliſts ;- nor has any thing fatis- | 


factory been yet offered on that head. | 

Mr. Boyle has obſerved, that the heat of the climates 
cannot be the true cauſe of the colour of Negroes : for 
though the heat of the ſun may darken the colour of the 


{kin, yet experience does not ſhew that heat is ſufficient | 
to produce a true blackneſs, like that of Negroes. In 


Africa itſelf, many nations of Athiopia are not Neg 
nor were there any blacks originally in the Weſt Indies. 
In many parts of Aſia, under the ſame parallel with the 


African * inhabited by blacks, the people are but 
e adds, that there are Negroes in Africa, be- 


tawny. 
' yond the ſouthern tropic, and that a river ſometimes parts 


nations, one of which is black, and the other but tawny. 


' Boyle's Works Abr. vol. ii. p. 42. 44. 
Dr. Barrere alledges, that the gall of Negroes is black, 
and being mixed with their blood, is depoſited between 
their ſkin and ſcarff-ſæin. Diff. on the Phyſ. Cauſe of 
the Colour of Negroes. | 
We have a diſſertation on this head by Dr. John Mitchell, 
of Virginia, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 476. 
ſect. 4. where he advances theſe propoſitions, and enters 
into a learned detail to ſupport them. 


1. The colour of white people proceeds from the colour | 


which the epidermis tranſmits ; that is, from the colour 


of the parts under the epidermis, rather than from any 
colour of its own. 


2. The ſkins of Negroes are of a thicker Gubllance, and 


denſer texture, than thoſe of white people, and tranſmit | 


no colour through them. 


3: The part of the ſkin which appears black in "nah | 


is the corpus reticulare cutis, and external lamella of the 
epidermis : all other parts are the ſame colour in them 


with thoſe of other people, except the fibres which paſs 
' between thoſe two parts. 1 
6 , 3 


whether 


| in the ſchool philoſophy, 
is variouſly uſed, in contradiſtinction to poſitive, See 


rocs, | 


iufluence of the ſun, four ways. 
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4. The colour of N egroes does not proceed IRE any 


black humour, or fluid parts contained in their ſkins; 


there being none ſuch in any part of their bodies, more 
than in white people. a | Sch 

5. The epidermis, eſpecially its .external lamella, is gi. 
vided into two parts by its pores and ſcales, two hundred 
times leſs than the particles of bodies on which their co. 
lours depend. IE" 


This is founded on Leeuwenhoeck's obſervation, that a 


portion of the epidermis no bigger than what can be 
diſcerned by the naked eye, is divided into 125000 pores, 


and theſe pores muſt divide ſuch a portion of the ſkin 


into as many particles. But the particles of bodies on 
which their colours depend, are, by fir Iſaac Newton's 
Optics, lib. ii. p. 3. prop. 7. 600 times leſs than thoſe 
which can be diſcerned by the naked eye. Therefore, 


the particles of the ſkin muſt be about 200 times leſs 


than theſe ; fince 2888 = 2083. It may alſo be ob- 


ſerved, that ſuch a ſmall portion of the epidermis is divi- 
ſible into 250 ſcales, 


which muſt increaſe the number of 
its parts. | | 


6. From theſe propoſitions, and from fir Iſaac Newton's 


theory of light and colours, the doctor thinks he may 
\ conclude, that the proximate cauſe of the colour of Ne- 


groes is threefold ; viz. the opacity of their ſkin, proceed- 
ing from the thickneſs and denſity of its texture, which 
obſtructs the tranſmiſſion of the rays of light, from the 


white and red parts under the ſkin, together with its 


greater refractive power, which abſorbs theſe rays ; and 


the ſmallneſs of the particles of this ſkin, which hinders 
it from reflecting any light. e | 


7. The influence of the ſun in hot countries, and the 


manner of life of their inhabitants, are the remote cauſes 
of the colour of Negroes, Indians, &c. And the ways 
of living in uſe amongſt moſt nations of white people, 
make their colours whiter than they were originally, or 
would be naturally. 8 | | | 

In ſupport of this propoſition, the doctor obſerves, that 
the ſkin is deprived of its white colour, by the force and 


Iſt. By being rendered 
opaque, from a diſſipation of its more aqueous, and pellu- 


cid juices. 2dly. By a concretion of its veſſels and glan- 
ch ſymbols are of ſome uſe in the compu- | 


dules, from this diſſipation of its more aqueous contents, 


which renders the ſkin both thicker and denſer, or more 


callous and rigid. gdly. By a new accretion of many new 
membranes, which render it thick and opaque. 4thly. 
By increaſing thoſe parts or 3 in the compoſition 
of the epidermis, which have the greateſt refractive 
power; as the terreſtrial and fixed ſaline; but eſpecially 
the tenaceous ſulphureous, which refract and abſorb 
light more ſtrongly than any other ſubſtances; while the 
more tranſparent and pellucid principles, as the aqueous, 
ſpirituous, and volatile ſaline, are evaporated by the heat, 
which cauſes the other more fixed principles to be accu- 
mulated; and theſe particles being likewiſe more com- 
minuted by the ſun, will, on this account, be black; as 


happens to oil when well boiled. Theſe cauſes, with 


thoſe firſt mentioned, may, the doctor thinks, by con- 
ſpiring, make the ſkin quite black; - eſpecially if we add 
another effect of the ſun's power, a peculiar necroſis of 
the epidermis, occaſioned by the forcible vibrations, con- 
tractions, and exſiccations of its fibres by the ſun-beams, 
which cauſe it to turn black, as theſe, or other parts do, 
by the heat of an inflammation, or a fever, in gangrenes, 
black tongues, &c. | | 


We cannot pretend to follow the author in all the detail 


of his obſervations on this ſubje&, nor of his anſwer to 


a material objection already mentioned from Mr. Boyle, 
that the ſun cannot be the cauſe of the colour of Negroes, 


| becauſe ſeveral nations, in the ſame latitude with thoſe 


Negroes, are not made black by it. He ſeems to think 


the heat of Africa greater than that of other parts of the 


world. Whether it be ſo, or not, is, we apprehend, not 


eaſy to determine; but it would be a ſtrong confirmation 


of his doctrine, if we could ſee any people, originally 
white, become black and woolly by tranſplantation, or 


| vice verſa. 


Negroes are brought from Guinea, and other coaſts of 


| Africa, and ſent into the colonies in America, to culti- 


vate ſugar, tobacco, indigo, &c. and Peru and Mexico, to 
dig in the mines. 


This commerce, which is ſcarce defenſible on the princi- 


ples either of religion or humanity, is now carried on by 

all the nations that have ſettlements in the Welt Indies; 

particularly by the Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniards, and Portu- 
ueſe. See ASSIENTO. | 

The Spaniards, indeed, have few Negroes at firſt hand; 

but have treated with other nations to furniſh them there- 

with: thus they were formerly furniſhed by the compa! 


of the Grilles, eſtabliſhed at Genoa ; ſince, by the Aſſiento 


in France ; and after the peace of Utrecht, by the Engliſh 
South-Sea company. 


By the peace. of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, the _—_ 
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aty between the Engliſh and Spaniards, was aboliſhed ; | Anciently, lords of manors, ſol or aifiened their 
uy e its continuahce, the South Sea Company neifs, and natives. See * . e er _ | 


furniſhed the American 'dominions of Spain with four Nxtrrv, writ of; is an ancient writ, where ord 
—— eight hundered Negroes, who, on their arrival, | claimed ſuch a 3 for his neif. ; | * me * 
were ſeparated into four claſſes: the firſt claſs conſiſted NE INJUSTE vexes, a writ founded on Magna Charta, 
ok all in perfect health, from fifteen to thirty years of | cap. 10 which lies for a tenant in fee ſimple againſt the 
ave, who were charged with a duty of 335 piaſtres each, | lord forbidding him to diftrain on the tenant, for more 
or per head; the ſecond claſs was compoled of the old | ſervice than he ought to perform; particularly when he 
and ſick, each of whom was rated at F of a head; the] has formerly prejudiced himſelf by doing or paying more 
children from ten to fifteen years old, formed the third| than he needed. 3 
chaſs, and were reckoned at three for two heads; and thoſe | NELANJENUM, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a eu- 
from five'to ten 8 the fourth claſs, and were rious and peculiar foffile ſubſtance; found in the Eaſt 
rated at two for one head; and the duty was paid ac-| Indies. | 
cordidfly- .. nana tt ian ont | 
There are various ways of procuring theſe Negroes : ſome, 
to avoid famine, fell themſelves, their wives, and chil- 
dren to their princes, or great men, who have where- | 
withal to ſubſiſt them. Others are made priſoners in war; 
and great numbers ſeized in excurſions made for that 


very purpoſe by the petty princes upon one another's ter- It is found in the beds of rivers in many places; the 
1 Ad ; in which it is uſual to ſweep away all both old | calcine it, and, reducing it to powder, * it with 5 
and young, male and female. I. zuice of herbs, and uſe it in ulcers. | 
The Negroes make 2 frequent practioe of ſurpriſing one | NELLA corvindum, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
another while the European veſſels are at anchor, and] the people of the Eaſt Indies to a very hard ſtone which 
dragging thoſe they have caught to them, and ſelling they uſe as we do emery. Tp 
them in ſpite of themſelves ; and it is no extraordinary It is of a talcky nature, being compoſed of flaky ſpangles, 
thing to fe the ſon ſell, after this manner, his father or | and a coarſer matter intermixed, They dig it at the foot 
mother, and the father his own children, for a few bot- of ſome mountains, and in ſome other places. It lies ſo 
tles of brandy, or a bar of iron. I f near the ſurface: that the rice fields abound with it; and 
As ſoon as the ſhip has its complement, it immediately it is ſeen on ſtirring the ground. It is always found in 
makes off; the poor wretches, While yet in ſight of their nodules, or detached mats, and is uſually of a ſort of 
country, falling into ſuch deep grief and deſpair in the | iron colour, though ſubje& to ſome variations. It is uſed 
paſſage, that a great part of them languiſh, fall into fick- | by the common people to ſcour arms, and other iron 
neſs, and die: while others of them diſpatch themſelves. | works; and by the lapidaries, among them, to poliſh 
The only ſure means to preſerve them, is to have ſome| rubies and other ſtones. For this laſt purpoſe they grind 
- muſical inſtrument play to them, be it ever ſo megn. | it with ſtick lac, and make it into a ſort of cement, 
But this exceſſive love for their country abates as they get | with which they daub over the face of the poliſhing 
farther off. | | - | machine, | ; | 
It has been calculated that upwards of one hundred 75 NE 
fand ſlaves have for many years been exported by the | 
Europeans from the coaſt of Africa. | 


It has much the appearance of ſome of our ſteel-gtained 
lead ores, and is very ponderous, but it does not contain 
any lead; in this it approaches to the nature of that ſub- 
ſtance common in Europe, and. called blende, or mock 
lead; but this laſt is foliated, and reſembles the plated 
lead ores, whereas this reſembles the cloſe ground ores. 


LLON, in Botany, a name given by ſome to rice. It is 
an Indian word, and properly ſignifies the grain of rice 
| | | taken off from the' ſtalks, but covered with its proper 
By the aws of Virginia, Negro ſervants are ſaleable; and] pellicle. The firſt operation to be performed upon this, 
ict the Negro is ſold here, in action indebitat aſſumpſit, is the beating it with large ſtones, or other more ma- 
for the money, the declaration ought to be, that the de- nageable tools, till this ſkin flies off. Then it is to be 
fendant was indebted to the plaintiff for the Negro ſold dried in the ſun, and, after that beat à ſecond time, to 
here at London, but the ſaid Negro. at the time of the] get off its thin, internal, reddiſh coat: when this is done 
file was in Virginia, and that by the laws and ſtatutes of it is in a ſtate to be uſed, and it is then only that the 
Virginia, Negroes are ſaleable as chattels. Per Holt. C. Indians call it ar, the word from which we formed our 
J. 2. Salk. Rep. 666. In action of trover for a Negro, word rice. | BN En. 
and verdi& and damages for the plaintiff, it was moved | NELUMBO, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
in arreſt of judgment, that trover lay not for > Nee | Uſually confounded with the nymphææa. ; 
for the owner had not an abſolute property in him; but | The characters of the nelumbo are theſe : the flower is 
the court ſeemed to think, that in treſpaſs, quare capti- like that of the nymphza, but the fruit wholly different, 
vum ſuum cepit, the plaintiff might give in evidence that | not only in ſhape. but in ſtructure, being not divided 
the party was his Negro, and he bought him. Ibid. ſee into ſeveral cells, but having the ſeeds placed irregularly, 
tat. 13 Geo. I. cap. 9. 9 4 at diſtances from one another in it. = 
It is now laid down, that a ſlave or Negro, the inſtant he There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, which is 
lands in England, becomes a free man; that is, ſo faras| the nelumbo of the Ceyloneſe, called by others the Indian 
that the law would protect him in the enjoyment of his nymphea, and faba A gyptiaca, the Agyptian bean. 
perſon and property. But with regard to any right which NEMÆAN, or NEMEAN games, one of the four great 
the maſter may have acquired to the perpetual ſervice of kinds of games, or combats, celebrated among the an- 
John or Thomas, this will remain exactly in the ſame | cient Greeks. : 5 | 
ſtate as before, Hence alſo it follows, that the infamous | Some fay, they were inſtituted by Hercules, on occaſion 
and unchriſtian practice of with-holding - baptiſm from | of his killing the Nemæan lion; and that it was hence 
Negro ſervants, leſt they ſhould thereby gain their liberty, they took their name, as alſo the place of celebration, the 
is totally without foundation, as well as without excuſe ; | foreſt of Nemea. e we | * 
for the ſlave is intitled to the ſame protection in England | Others relate, that the ſeven chiefs ſent to Thebes, under 
before, as after baptiſm, and whatever ſervice, the-heathen | the conduct of Polynices, being extremely oppreſſed in 
| Negro owed to his American maſter, the ſame he is | their journey with thirſt, met with Hypſip le of Lemnos, 
bound to render, when brought to England and made a who had in her arms Opheltes, ſon of Lycurgus, prieſt 
Chriſtian. Blackſt. Com. book i. p. 424. of Jupiter, and Eurydice. They begging her to ſhew 
NEcRO, in Ornithology, the name of a large bird, approach- | them ſome water, ſhe laid the child down on the graſs, 
ing to the crane kind, and more uſually known among and conducted them to a well. In her abſence, a veno- 
authors by its Braſilian name JABIRU, | mous ſerpent killed the child; upon which the nurſe, 
Necro oil, in Botany. See PALM-tree. | | out of an exceſs of grief, grew deſperate. The chiefs, 
NEHEMIAH, a canonical Book of the Old Teſtament, | at their return with her, killed the ſerpent, buried the 
fo ealled from the name of its author. Nehemiah was | young Opheltes, and, to divert Hypſipyle, inſtituted the 
born at Babylon, during the captivity, and ſucceeded | Nemæan games. | 7 
Ezra in the government of Judah and Jeruſalem. He] lian ſays, they were indeed the ſeven chiefs going to 
was a Jew, and was promoted to the office of cup-bearer | the ſiege of Thebes, that inſtituted them; but he adds, 
to 'Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Perſia ;- when the | that it was in favour of Pronax. 5 
opportunities he had of being daily in the king's preſence, Pauſanias refers the inſtitution of them to Adraſtus; and 
together with the favour of Eſther, the queen, procured their reſtoration to his deſcendants. 
bim liberty to repair and fortify the city of Jeruſalem, in| Laſtly, Hercules, on his victory over the Nemæan lion, 
the ſame manner as it was before its deſtruction by the | augmented the games, and conſecrated them to Jupiter 
Babylonians. On his going to Jeruſalem, he finiſhed the | Nemæus. | | 8 | 88 
rebuilding of the walls in fifty-two days, and dedicated | The games were opened with ſacrificing to Nemæan Jove, 
the gates of the city witn great ſolemnity. He then re- 2 a prieſt, and propoſing a reward for ſuch 
formed ſome. abuſes. which had crept in among his coun- | as. ſhould be victors in the games. 
trymen, The hiſtory of theſe tranſaRtions is the ſubject They were held every three years, in the month called 
of this $oat. | VS I Paenemos by the Corinthians, and Boedrom:on by the 
NEIF, native, in our Ancievt Cuſtomi, a bond woman, or | Athenians. x 
the villain, born in one's hauſe, 9 Rich, II. cap. a. | The Argians were the judges, and fat elothed in black, 
Vox. Ill. N 241. | 7.06 ” 


NE O 


do exprefs the origin of the games. As they were inſti- 


tuted by warriors, none at were admitted to them 
but military men, and the games themſelves were only 
equeſtrian and gymnic ; at length they were open to the 


prove, and other kinds of ſports were introduced. 


he conquerors were crowned with olive, till the time 
of the war with the Medes ; when a blow they received 


in that war, occaſioned them to change the olive for the 
ſmallage, a funeral plant: though others maintain, that 


the crown was originally ſmallage, on account of the 


death of Opheltes, otherwiſe called Archemorus ; this 


plant being ſuppoſed to have received the blood, which ran 
from the wound made by the ſerpent. 


NEMESIA, in Antiquity, a religious ſolemnity in memory 


NEMINE contradicente, i. e. none contradicting it; a term | 
chiefly uſed in parliament, or any public aſſembly, when | 


of deceaſed perſons, ſo called from the goddeſs Neme/:s, 
who was thought to defend the relics and memories of 
the dead from injuries. | 


any matter is carried with the conſent of all the members. 
NENIA, or Nzn14, in the Ancient Poetry, a kind of fu- 


neral ſong, ſung to the muſic of flutes, at the obſequies 
of the dead. jp 


The word comes from the Greek vale, on which Sca- 


liger obſerves, that it ſhould be written in Latin Nena, 


not Nænia. 


Authors repreſent them as bad compoſitions, ſung by 
hired women-mourners, called preficia. the firſt riſe of 


_ theſe neniæ is aſcribed to the Phrygians. 
Guichart notes, that nenia was anciently the name of a 


| ſong, ſung by nurſes, to lull children afleep ; and con- 


jectures it to come from the Hebrew JJ, uin, child. 


rals was called Nenia, whom ſome ſuppoſe to have given | 
that name to the funeral ſong ; and others to have taken | 
her name from it. 


the other, formed by onomatopœia, from the ſound or 


N 


NENUPHAR, in Botany, is alſo a name uſed by ſome authors | 


NENUPHARINI, a name given by the adepts«o a kind 
of * 1 ſpirits which they ſuppoſe to inhabit the air,, 


NEOCORI, Neoga, among the Ancients, perſons whoſe 


In the heathen antiquity, the goddeſs of tears and fune- 


Some will have the one, and ſome 


voice of thoſe that weep. | 


ENUPHAR. The ancient writers on the materia medica | 


have all mentioned a peculiar ſpecies of this plant, under 
the name of nenuphar indicum. The roots of this they 
call FEL, and Avicenna ſays, that they have the fame 
virtues with the mandrake. | 


for the water- LILY. 


and to direct and govern many things on earth. 


buſineſs it was to take care of temples, and other con- 
ſecrated places. They were otherwiſe called XDITUI, 


| NECENIA, Neows, in Antiquity,ia feſtival celebrated in 


honour of Bacchus, when the new wine was firſt taſted. 


NEOMENTIA, Neoyena, in Antiquity. See NUMENIA. 
NEOMENIA, in Chronology, &c. a term uſed for the new 


moon. | 
Some ſay, the Jews reckoned two kinds of neomenia, or 


new moons ; the firſt on the day of her conjunction with 


the ſun; the ſecond on that of her apparition or phaſis; 
and add that they celebrated two paſſovers, on account 
of the uncertainty which of theſe days it ſhould be held 


on. | WEE; 
F. Hardouin, on the contrary, maintains, had no 


the 
Other neomenia but that of the moon's * with 
the ſun; which it was eaſy to aſcertain by aſtronomical 


N 


The term Neophyte is ſtill applied to the converts which | 


calculation; whereas the other was liable to miſtakes ; 


days after conjunction. 


EOPHY'TES, Negro, in the Primitive Church, were | 
new Chriſtians ; or the heathens newly converted to the | 
8 4 5 | 
The word ſignifies @ new 
Greek veog, new ; and Pw, I produce; q. d. newly-born ; | 


plant ; being formed of the 


baptiſm, whereby they commenced Neophytes, being a 
kind of new birth. | . 


'The fathers never diſcovered the myſteries of their reli- | 


ion to the Neophytes. 


the ' miſſionaries frequently make among the infidels. 


The Japoneſe Neophytes, in the latter end of the ſixteenth |. 


and beginning of the ſeventeenth century, are faid to 
have ſhewn prodigies of courage and faith, equal to any 
known in the primitive church. See CATECHUMEN. 


NEoOPHYTES has formerly likewiſe been uſed to denote new 


prieſts, or thoſe firſt admitted into orders; and ſome- 


times, the novices in monaſteries. 


NEOPTOLEMͤIA, Ninlonuan, in Antiquity, a feſtival 


: who was ſlain in an attempt to ſack | Apollo's temple, | 
which he undertook in revenge of his father's death, to- 


#4, 


celebrated by the Delphians with much pomp and ſplen- 
dor, in memory of Neoptolemus, the ſon of Achilles, 


which that god was acceſſary. 


| ; 


| 


NEP, NErETA, in Botany. 
NEPA, a word uſed by naturaliſts ſometimes 


Neva, in the Linnæan 


NEPENTHE, in mac” I 


x 


multiplicator; let them be 


as in the common multiplication, GG 
the moon ſometimes not ſhewing herſelf till four or five | plication, and laſtly, add the ſe 


OT TIA, in Bun, the name given by ſome to the | 


N EPP 


plane called by Tournefort and others n1nus 


y Ruppius cerallorhiza. Linnæus makes 1 q 
avis and corallorhiza, diſtin ſpecies of the opurys 15 


See CATMIN Tr. 


to expreſs a 
es for a plant, 


is a genus of the 
ed by an inflated 


crab, ſometimes for a ſcorpion, and ſometim 
called by the botaniſts genie Spartium. 

item of Zoology, 
hemiptera claſs of inſects ; diſtinguiſh 
back; four wings that are complicated in form of a crok 
and in the fore part coriaceous; and the anterior 24 


cheliform ; and the other four ambulatory. 
ſeven ſpecies. . Therv are 


NEPEN THE, or NzPENTHEs, Nnzew formed of the 


privative, vn, non, or abſque, and wevbor, luer, forrow 
in Antiquity, a kind of magic portion, which made per. 
ſons forget all their pains and misfortunes. 44 
The nepenthe, mentioned in ancient authors, was the juice 


or infuſion of a plant, now unknown: Homer ſays it 


was a plant of Egypt; and adds that Helena made uſe 


of it to charm her hofts, and make them forget their 


ins. | 

dome authors fay it was the plant we call Beleniun- 

others g/, whoſe juice infuſed in wine vol raed 

M. Petit has a differtation on the ancient nepenthe, ; 
: . is a name given to a kind of 

opiate, contrived by Theo. Zwingerus, from the wo 

opinion he had of its giving eaſe in all manner of pain, 


NEPENT HES, in Botany, the name given by Linnæus to 


a genus of plants of the gynandria tetrandri | 
characters of which are Theſe + the Yong 2 
vided into four roundiſh ſegments ; there are no petals 
and ſcarce any ſtamina; but four antheræ are affixed to 
the ſtylus near its top; the piſtil has an extremely fender 
germen ; the ſtyle 1s pointed and of the length of the 
b cup ; and the ftigma 1s obtuſe ; the fruit is an oblong, 
columnar, truncated capſule, faintly quadrangular con- 
o_ of four cells, and made up of four valves. The 
ſeeds are numerous, pointed, and of a « 1 
and are ſhorter than * tte OY EO 


NEPER's, Naiyzs's, or NapigR's, bones, an inſtrument, 


whereby multiplication and diviſion of large numbers 
much facilitated and expedited; ſo called Fa | 5 C 
ventor J. Neper, baron of Merchiſton, in Scotland. 


| Conftruftion F NEPER's bones. Five rods, plates, or la- 


mellæ, are provided of wood, metal, horn, paſteboa 

or other matter (Tab. Algebra, fig. 11.) 12 "ene 
form, and divided each into nine little ſquares; each of 
which is reſolved into two triangles by diagonals. 

In theſe little ſquares are written the numbers of the mul- 
tiplication-table ; in ſuch manner as that the units, or 
right-hand figures, are found in the right-hand triangle; 
and the tens or the left-hand figures, in the left-hand 
triangle; as in the figure. MY | 


Uſe of NePER's bones in multiplication. To multiply any 


given number by another; diſpoſe the lamellæ in ſuch 
manner, as that the top * may exhibit the multipli- 
cand; and to theſe, on the left-hand, join the lamella 
of units ; in which ſeek the right-hand figure of the mul- 


tiplicator: and the numbers correſponding thereto, in 


the ſquares of the other lamellæ, write out by adding 
the ſeveral numbers, occurring in the ſame rhomb to- 
gether, and: their ſums. After the fame manner write 
out the numbers 3 to the other figures of the 
iſpoſed under one another, 


veral numbers into one ſum. 
For example; ſuppoſe the multiplicand 


5978, and the multiplicator 937. From 8 
the outermoſt en on 1 * 
(Tab. Algebra, fig. 12.) which correſponds — 
to the right-hand figure of the multipli- 41846 
cator 7, write out the figure 6, placing it 17934 
under the line. In the next rhomb, to- 53802 


wards the left, add g and 5; their ſum ———— 
being 14, write the right-hand figure, viz. 5601386 
4, againſt 6 ; carrying the left-hand figure, FR: 

_ 1, to 4 and 3 which are found in the next rhomb. The 
ſum 8, join to 46, already put down; after the ſame 
manner 1n the laſt rhomb, add 6 and 5, the latter figure 
of the ſum 11, put down as before, and carry 1 to the 3 
found in the left-hand'triangle ; the ſum 4. join as before, 
on the left of 1846: thus you will have the factum of 7 
into 5978 ; and after the ſame manner will you have the 


factum of the multiplicand, into the other figures of the 


multiplicator : the whole added. 


together gives the whole 
product. | | 


Uſe of NEPER's bones in diviſion. Oo the lamellz ſo, 
| ib 


as that the uppermoſt figures may 


it the diviſor; to 
theſe on the left-h 


» Join the lamella of units. 


Deſcend under the diviſor, till you meet thoſe figures of 


the dividend, wherein it is firſt required, how oft the 
diviſor is found, or at leaſt the next leſs number, which 
| | 5 


reſponding to this, in the place of units, write down for 
a a quotient... By determining the other parts of the quo- | 
tient after the ſame manner, the diviſions will be com- 


5978 is found in 569013, deſcend 22118 
under the diviſor (Tab. Algeb. 17934 
fig. 12.) till in the loweſt ſeries | 
ou find the number 53802, ap- 41846 
proaching neareſt to 56013; the 41846 
former whereof is to be ſubtract- | 
ed out of the latter, and the figure ©0000 


correſponding number in the lamella of units, 3, is to 
be written down for the quotient ; and the ſubtraction | 


NEPETA, in Botany. See CATMINT. 
NEPHALIA, among the Greeks, a 


— 


NEPHEW, a term relative to uncle and aunt ; ſignifying | 
a brother's or ſiſter's ſon, who according to the civil law | 
is in the third degree of conſanguinity ; but, according 


The word is formed from the Latin nepos; which in the 
NEPHRITIC, NEPHRITICUs, ver, formed of veppos, 
relates to the kidneys. See | 
NEPHRITIC clic. | a 

NEgPHRITIC „ont, lapis NEPHRITICUS, a fort of precious 


ſtone; fo called from its extraordinary virtues againſt the | 
ſtone and gravel in the kidneys. 1 


its being harder, and always without any thing of red. 


1600 crowns, in the time of the emperor Rudolphus II. 
The beſt for medicinal uſe is of a greyiſh green, fat and 


unctuous, like talc of Venice. 

and taught it the Europeans, wear it hung about their 
necks, after having cut it in various figures, chiefly of | 
the beaks of birds: whence ſome charletans take occa- 


like figures; and fell them at great prices, to thoſe who 


NeenriTIC wood, /ignum NEPHRITICUM, a kind of me- 
dicinal wood growing in New Spain, chiefly in the king- 


Infuſed with cold water, gives it a {ky-blue tincture, when 
viewed 


b 
a little of any acid eine 
theſe colours diſappear; 


Some ſubſtitute ebony, and others red Braſil wood, for 


NEPHRITICS, Neęgilina, medicines. proper for diſeaſes of 


NEPHRITIS, or NeeHRITICUs delars veggurtg q. d. diſcaſe | 


cups. There is ſome, likewiſe, found in Old Spain, 
and Bohemia. | LY 


N EP 


1s to be ſubtracted from the inn - the number cor- 


leted. ; | TT | 
For example; ſuppoſe the dividend 5978)5601386(937 
5601386, and the diviſor 5978; 53802 y 
{ince it is firſt aſked how often 


correſponding thereto in the lamella of units write down 
for the quotient. Lo the remainder 2211, join the fol- 
lowing 1 of the diviſor 8; and the number 17934 being 
found, as before, to be the next leſs number thereto, the 


to be continued as before. After the ſame manner the 


third and laſt figure of the quotient will be found to be | 


7; and the whole 937. : 1 | 


feſtival called the feaſt 
of ſober men, at which the Athenians offered to the ſun 
and moon, to Aurora and Venus, a drink made of water 


and honey. They burnt all forts of wood on the occa- | 


ſion, except the vine and hg-tree. 


to the canon law, in the ſecond. | 


corrupt ages of that language 


1 the ſame: though 
anciently and properly it denoted a grandſon. 


rein, kidney, ſomething that 


K1DNEY. | 
See CoLic. | 


It is a ſpecies of jasPER, commonly of an uniform | 
. duſky green colour; but ſometimes variegated with white, | 


black, or yellow. It ſeems only to differ from jaſper in 
It is brought chiefly from New Spain, where it is ſome- 


times found in pieces large enough to make moderate 


This ſtone was once very 


ful virtues aſcribed to it. A cup made of it was ſold for 


The Indians of New Spain, who firſt diſcovered its uſe, 


lion to counterfeit it, by cutting other green ſtones into 


have an opinion of their nephritic faculty. 


dom of Mexico; called by the Indians cou!lt and tlapal- 
eypatly, as being reputed ſovereign againſt nephritic 

ms. =: = _ 
Dr. Lewis ſays, he has never known its being 
medicinally, and that it is not received in practice, 
It muſt be choſen well cleared of its bark and rind; it 
is of a bitter taſte, and a duſky yellow colour; but when 


given 


a falſe-light, and a gold colour by a true one: 
mixed with the tincture, both 
ut a little oil of tartar reſtores 
its {ky-blue. | 
lignum nepbriticum; but the deceit becomes apparent by 
infuſing it in water. See TRANSMUTATION of Colours. 


the kidneys, particularly the tone, 


duch, particularly, are the roots of althæa, dogs-graſs, | 


aſparagus, ſago, pellitory of the wall, mallows, pimpi- 
nella, red chick-peas, peach-kernels, turpentine, lapis 
nephriticus, and lignum nephriticum, which ſee. 


of the reins, formed from 1 N rein, in Medicine, a 
name given to a painful diſeaſe, occaſioned by the ſtone 


dear, by reaſon of the wonder- 


or gravel in the kidneys. | 


& + 


In the ſimple nephritis there is alwa 


by the ſpermatic cord to the teſticle. 


is that ever 2 


leſs it be 


NEP 


NeruITs, in Medicine, is likewiſe uſed for an inflath- 


matory affection of the kidneys, owing its origin to a ſtag- 
natory congeſtion of blood in them, which nature ſeems 
to have intended to direct to the internal hæmorrhoidal 


_ veſſels, thence to be diſcharged to eaſe her of the load of 
a plethora. | | 


The fimple nephritis is thus carefully to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the calculoſe one ; for the former may, for a long 
time, affect a patient without any thing of a ſtone being 
in the caſe; and on the contrary a * may be lon 

lodged in the kidneys, without its bringing on any ſuch 
complaint as the nephritis. 7 85 
a ſenſation of pain 
and heat about the loins, which is plainly perceived to lie 
deep within the fleſh, but is never very acute. On the con- 
trary, in the calculoſe nephritis, the pain is violently ſharp. 
In the ſimple nephritis, the urine, after it has ſtood ſome 
time, ſhoots to the ſides of the pot pellucid cryſtals of 
a reddiſh colour. But in the calculoſe, the heavy matter 
immediately precipitates itſelf to the bottom, and is ſabu- 


lous and gritty; and the ſimple nephritis is always greatly 


relieved by a gentle motion of the body, as walking, or 
the like; whereas all motion of the body exalperates the 
calculoſe nephritis. | | | 
The nephritis is diſtinguiſhed alſo from the iſchiatic pains, 
which ſometimes run up to the ſame parts, by its being 
evidently perceived to lie deep within the zel, whereas 
thoſe pains affect the external muſcles ; yet there is ſuch 
a connection and conſent of parts in theſe caſes, that 
not unfrequently the one is taken for the other. 

Signs of it. The inflammation begins with a pain in the 
region of the loins, which does not uſually affect both, but 
only, or at leaſt principally, one fide, uſually the left; 
often ſhooting down by the ureters to the bladder, and 
The pain is at firſt 
tenſive and dull, but afterwards becomes more acute; 
in the beginning it is often attended with a chillneſs, and 
general trembling, which is ſucceeded by a heat, and 
acrid gnawing, ſcarce to be ſupported; and this is uſually 
attended with a want of appetite, and loſs of ſtrength, 
and a continual, though not violent thirſt. The ſleep is 
unſound, and there uſually is either a dull pain in the 


head, or a vertiginous complaint, more or leſs violent; 


and very, frequently nauſeas, and reachings to vomit, at- 
tend the fits, or prognoſticate the acceſs of them. The 
patient lies moſt eaſily on the affected ſide, and feels 
great uneaſineſs when he endeavours to walk or ſit up- 
right. | | 

The pain never extends itſelf down the whole thigh, nor 
numbed or rendered torpid by it; 
and the diſorder does not ſeem continual, but attacks 
the patient at different times, and theſe after. conſider- 
ably long intervals, if he live regularly. The bowels 
are uſually coſtive at the time of the fits, and there is a 
frequent want of making water, though very little is 


voided at a time, and that thin, when the pain is vio- 


lent; when it is more obtuſe, the urine is common] 


| thick, and has, as it were, threads in it, of a ſort of 
mucilaginous matter; and to this it is to be added, that 


ſometimes the ſpermatic veſſels which run to the teſtes 
become hard and tumid. | 


Men are more ſubject to this diſeaſe than women, and 


of thoſe, ſuch principally as are plethoric ; and people 


in the middle and latter periods of life, are in genersl, 
more ſubject to it than thoſe who are younger. In ge- 
neral young people are not ſubject to this diſeaſe, un- 

3 an hereditary diſpoſition, or ſome very 
powerful external cauſes. | ; 8 
None ſo often fall into it as thoſe who have omitted the 
uſual evacuations, and afterwards fall into violent exer- 


_ ciſes; and finally people, who have the gout and the ſcia- 


tica, are uſually alſo nephritic. e 

Cauſes of it. "Theſe are principally the ſuppreſſion of 
natural evacuations ; or the omiſſion of habitual artificial 
ones; the abuſe of hot medicines of the diuretic kind, 
ſuch as the oils of turpentine, and juniper, and the bal- 
ſam of ſulphur ; ;as..alfo the two frequent uſe of venery, 


and the taking, medicines to provoke to it: violent paij- 


ſions, or fatiguitſg, exerciſes ; external injuries by blows 
falls, or the like; and the. uſe of a too hot diet, and too 


much of ſtrong liquors. 


It may likewiſe proceed from lying too ſoft, too much on 
the back, involuntary contractions or. ſpaſms in the urin 

vellels, &c. and from of any of thoſe cauſes that produce 
an 1 fever. 


Prognaſtics. he ſimple nephritis may uſually be cured, 


if properly treated, but the calculous one ſcarce ever can; 


and though all inflammations of the internal parts are 
accounted. very dangerous, yet this is the leaſt ſo 


jul 
of all others, becauſe the urine continually paſſing through 


the part, abſterges and cleanſes it, and prevents cor- 


ruption, 
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ruption, or gatherings of matter. The greateſt danger 
is in ſuch as have a diſpoſition to 
matter, and to hectics. 
ſoon to change from its ſimple nature. 


It is very rare that both kidneys are ſeized with this diſ- 


temper, but nſually the left alone ſuffers by it: the more | 


inflammatory the ſtate of the body is, the worſe it is 
with perſons afflicted with this diſeaſe, and the more 


they are ſubject to it; thus young people who have often | 


a turgeſcence of blood are more frequently ſubject to 
this Kleafe than old perſons, and are with more difficulty 
cured of it: and it is an obſervation as old as Hippo- 


crates, that the coming on of hæmorrhages from the in- 


ternal hæmorrhoids cures this diſeaſe. 
If the diſeaſe is protracted beyond the ſeventh or eighth 
day, and there is a ſtupor or heavineſs of the part, with 


frequent returns of chillneſs and ſhiverings, &c. there is | 


reaſon to ſuſpect that matter is forming in the kidneys, 
and that an abceſs will enſue. 


Method of curc. In the time of the fit, the firſt thing | 
to be done is to bleed; and if the pain and inflammation | 


_ continue, the operation may be repeated. The belly 


ſhould be opened by a clyſter of the emollient kind, pre- | 


pared of milk or broth, to which, if neceflary, may be 


added a little falt and honey, or manna. Simon Paull | 


expreſsly directs, from repeated experience of its good 
effects 

with ſome oil, and a little falt. After this powders of 
nitre, cinnabar, and tartarum vitriolatum ſhould be takey 
every three hours ; and, towards the evening there ſhould 
be mixed with one of theſe doſes, eight grains of dia- 
phoretic antimony, and four of crab's eyes. Emulſions 


of the cold ſeeds in the cooling ſimple waters, are alſo of | 
great uſe; and to the common ſeeds uſed on this occa- | 
ſion, may be added thoſe of poppies, and of carduus |. 


Mariæ. In the mean time external applications may alſo 
be uſed with ſome ſucceſs ; ſuch as cloths dipped in warm 
water, or bladders filled with it; or with a decoction of 
chamomile flowers, adding a little ſaffron; and mixed 
with about a third part of new milk ; or bags of chamo- 
mile, melilot, and fenugreek ſeed dry, and heated at the 
fire; as alſo the ſpirits of ſerpyllum, and the like, and 
the ſoap plaſter: to all theſe may be added the uſe of 
leeches, applied to the hæmorrhoidal veins, which are, 
indeed, a great relief in all the diſtemperatures of the 
urinary part; and, finally, during the whole courſe of 
the cure, refrigerating and diluting liquors are to be 


drank in large | Haney. as clear whey, or baum-tea 


fweetened with honey, decoction of marſhmallow- roots, 
with barley and liquorice, &. And the food muſt be 
thin and light, as panada, ſmall broths, with mild veget- 
_ ables, and the like. | T4 505 


The fame general courſe is to be followed, when gravel | 


or a ftone is lodged in the kidney : but when they are 
lodged in the ureter, it will be proper, beſide the fomen- 
tations, to rub the part with a little ſweet oil, and to give 
gentle diuretics z as juniper-water, ſweetened with the 
ſyrup of marſhmallow ; a tea-ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpi- 


rits of nitre, with a few drops of laudanum, may be o- 


caſionally mixed with the patient's drink. He ſhould alſo 
take exerciſe on horſeback, or in a coach, if he be able 
to bear it. 1 | 


After the fit, the neceſſary treatment to prevent a return, | 


is to bleed regularly, ſpring and autumn; to take, at 
. times, gentle purges of rhubarb, ſena, and the like; to 


keep the hæmorrhoidal diſcharges in their proper Rate ; | 


and the habitual coſtiveneſs which uſually attends people 
in this diſeaſt is to be taken off by a med and lubricating 
diet; and wine and ftrong liquors are to be avoided, 
Thoſe who are ſubject to this diforder, ſhould uſe moderate 
—— and neither lie too hot, nor too much on their 
back. | | | 


When matter in the urine ſhews that an ulcer is formed 


in the kidneys, the patient muſt carefully abſtain from all | 


acrid, four, and falted proviſions; and live chiefly on 
mild mucilaginous herbs and fruits, and broth of young 
animals. His drink may be whey, and buttermilk that 
is not ſour ; which ſome have reckoned a ſpecific remedy 
in ulcers of the 3 chalybeate waters have been 
likewiſe found beneficial, Junker Conſp. Med. p. 216, 
&c. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 328, ccc. 

The Greeks alſo gave the name w@prig, to the firſt ver- 
tebra of the loins from its neighbourhood to the kidneys. 
NEPHROMETRZ, a name given by ſome authors to the 


muſcles of the loins, called by the generality of medical | 
authors 1775 | | 8 J 
NEPHRO TOM, formed of n kidney, and roum ſect ion, 


generate calculous 
n theſe caſes the diſeaſe is apt | 


a decoction of the herb veronica, or ſpeedwell, | 


NEPOTISM, a term uſed in 


to raiſe and enrich them. 


NEPTA, a name uſed 
NEPTUNALIA, feaſts hel 


great, an 
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much as mentioned this operation, and che few that have 
named it, have generally condemned it. Sinibaldus 
fancying that it was an operation anciently practife 

ſtrove. very earneſtly, indeed, to have it revived, He 
has called in the opinion of Hippocrates to ſupport his 
account of its having been done with ſafety, and adviſes 
the ſurgeons to try their hands on brutes, firſt, and ac. 
cuſtom themſelves to the operation, and then not to fear 
it in regard to men. N 

It is certain that a ſtone in the kidney is ſo terrible a dir. 
eaſe, that it is very much to be wiſhed that ſome ſafe 
operation could be invented to cure it; but it is makin 

too free with Hippocrates, to ſay that he countenances or 
directs ſuch an operation in general. His words ſeem to 
expreſs only the making an incifion near the kidney ; but 
even if they are to be underftood as directing the cuttin 

into it, it is under ſuch reſtrictions, that opportunities 
will very ſeldom offer; and when =_ do, a common 
ſurgeon would not ſcruple performing allthat is directed, 
without either confulting Hippocrates or trying his ſkill 
upon brutes. Hippocrates only adviſes it in cafe of a 
ſwelling and impoſthumation, where there is matter 
formed, and the tumor manifeſts itſelf upon the ſurface. 
In this caſe every ſurgeon would know it was his buſineſs 


| to make an inciſion, Phil. Tranf, N“ 223. p. 234. 


Caſes requiring this are frequent, and not even without 
a ſtone, | | 
The general opinion of authors is againſt the operation ; 
and . moſt famed among thoſe who have treated of 
wounds of the kidneys fay, that any wound which enters 
into the pelvis is mortal. Yet this opinion, though ge- 
neral, is not certain or determinate ; and we have an ac- 
count in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of the operation 
of nephrotomy being performed with ſucceſs, by Merchetti, 
of Padua, on Mr. Hobſon, the Engliſh conſul at Venice. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 223. p. 337. 
Italy, in ſpeaking of the au- 
thority which the pope's nephews and relations have in the 
adminſtration of affairs; and of the care the popes take 
Many of the popes have endeavoured to reform the abuſes 
of We : at preſent, nepotiſm is ſaid to be aboliſhed. 
Leti has wrote expreſly on this ſubject, II Nepotiſmo. 
ſome authors for the aſphaltum. 
It ſeems a corruption o —— | 
among the ancients, in honour 

of Neptune. | NT | 


The Neptunalia differed from the Conſualia, in that the. 


latter were feafts of Neptune, conſidered particularly as 


preſiding _ horſes, and the manege. Whereas the 
Neptunalia were feaſts of Neptune in general, and not 
conſidered under any particular quality. They were ce- 
lebrated on the 1oth of the calends of Auguſt. 


NEPTUNE, in Mythology, the fon of Saturn and Rhea, 


and brother of Jupiter and Pluto. He is commonly re- 
preſented ſtanding with his trident in his right hand, 
which was his peculiar ſceptre, as lord of the Mediterra- 
nean ſeas, and ſeems to have been uſed by him chiefly to 
rouſe up the waters; for we find ſometimes that he lays 
it aſide, when he is to appeaſe them; but he reſumes it, 
when there is any occaſion for violence. Virgil, Zn. ii. 
v. 612. makes him ſhake Troy from its foundations with 


it; and in Ovid, Met. i. v. 284. it is with the ftroke of 
this that the waters are let looſe for the general deluge. 


The dolphin is in his left hand, and he treads on the beak 
of a ſhip ; to ſhew that he preſided over the ſeas, or more 
particularly, over the Mediterranean fea ; which was the 

rd almoſt the only ſcene for navigation, among 
the old Greeks and Romans. The poets have deſcribed this 


| god, as paſſing over the calm ſurface of the waters, in his 


chariot drawn by ſea-horſes. The fine original deſcrip- 
tion of this is in Homer; from whom Virgil, Æn. i. v. 
155, and Statius Achil. 1, v. 60. have copied it. A triton 
is ſometimes repreſented on each ſide, as guiding thoſe 
that draw the chariot of Neptune. His aſpect in all the 
beſt figures of him is majeſtic and ferene. The lower 
ſort of artiſts exhibit him ſometimes with an angry and 
diſturbed air; and one may obſerve the ſame difference 
in this particular, between the great and inferior poets, 
as there is between the good and bad artiſts. Thus 
Ovid. Met. ii. v. 271. deſcribes Neptune with a ſullen 
look; whereas Virgil, An. i. v. 127. exprell tells us, 
that he has a mild face, even when he is repreſenting 
him in a paſſion, Neptune had a great number of temples 
erected to his honour, as well as feaſts and games eſta- 
bliſhed in token of reſpect, both in Greece and Italy. 
Spence's Polymetis, p. 65. p. 215, &. 


- ery, = cutting into the kidneys, in caſe of the | NEPTUNE's cap, a name given by naturaliſts to a remark- 
e being 


* there, and taking it out in the fame 
way as from the bladder. 5 


Tunis is an operation which has been very little practifed, 


and uſually ſuppoſed to be attended with great danger; 


few authors who have treated of theſe diſeaſes have fo 


able ſpecies of marine fungus, which is never found 
affixed to 


ſolid body, but always looſe, and rollmg 
about at the 


ttom of the ſea. Its uſual fize is about 


five inches in height, and fix or ſeven in diameter at the 


from the bale to 
the 


baſe, It gradually becomes narrower 
N | 
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the lummit, where it terminates in a round end, orna- 
mented with cluſters of a foliaceous ſort of ſubſtances, 
reſembling a cock's comb, but of the ſame matter with 
the reſt of the plant. | | | 
Its internal ſurface is very different from this: it is lightly 
furrowed down the ſides, and beſet with a number of 
ſmall protuberances, with obtuſe points. Some of theſe, 
when ſmall, are found with a pedicle growing to them. 
This is always of a very brittle ſubſtance, and it is pro- 
bable that all thoſe found looſe had originally ſuch pedi- 
cles, by which they adhered to ſome ſolid body; in the man- 


ner of the corals; and other marine ſubſtances ; but that | 


its extreme brittleneſs occaſions it to be ſoon broken off, by 
the motion of the water, after which the plant rolls looſe 
about, and takes in its nouriſhment at its ſeveral pores, 
by means of the water which every way ſurrounds it. 
It is not probable that theſe and the like marine ſubſtances 
are nouriſhed only by fea-waterz but that there is in the 


ſea a ſort of mud continually formed out of the decayed | 
particles of animals, and the ſofter, vegetables, which 


may be ſuppoſed much ts reſemble the common vegetable 
mold in its uſes, as it has much the ſame origin; and 


this, or at leaſt its finer and lighter parts may be con-| 
veyed by water into the pores of theſe ſuppoſed plants, | 


and nouriſh them. Mem. Acad. Par. 1700. 


NEPTUNINS, in Aythology, were ſea-nymphs, fo called; | 


becauſe they were the deſcendants of NEPTUNE; 
NERANTZIUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the 
Greek writers to the citron-tree. 
were not acquainted with the word, and it ſeems to have 


been formed in the barbarous ages from the word narange, | 


the name by which the Arabian phyſicians called the ſame 
fruit. 18 | | 
NEREIDS, NERE1Des, ſea-nymphs, or fabulous deities 
of the ancients, ſuppoſed to inhabit the ſea. 


The Nereids were fifty in number, all the daughters of 


Nereus, by the nymph Doris. Their names and genea- 
logies are deſcribed in Heſiod. See Ny urg. | 
NEREIS, in Zoology, a genus of inſeds of the gymnarthria 

kind, the body of which is of a cylindric figure ; the ten- 
tacula are four in number, but two of them are uſually 

very ſhort. Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p. 92, 

Authors have deſcribed this 

SCOLOPENDRA Marina. 


Nxxxis, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, is a genus of | 


the molluſca order of worms, the body of which is creep- 

ing, oblong, and linear, the lateral tentacula are pencilled, 

the mouth is ungulicate, and above it there are plumoſe 
tentacula. There are eleven ſpecies. 


NERFLING, in Jchthyology, the name of a freſh water fiſh | 
of the leather mouthed kind, common in ſome of the| 


lakes in Germany, and there called alſo the or or oorve, 
and ſeeming to be the ſame with the common Engliſh 
RUDD, | | | 
There are two kinds of this fiſh, the fleſh of the one 
of which, when dreſſed, is white, and that of the other 
yellowiſh or reddiſh. The latter kind is moſt valued, 
NERION, in Botany. See OLEANDER. 
NERITA, a genus of ſhell fiſh, of the rature of the ſemi- 
_ Circular-mouthed cochlez, and comprehended under the 
| general term cochles SEMILUNARES. See Tab. III. / 


. Foffils, claſi q. 


NEROPHIDION, in /chthyology, a name given by Schone- 


veldt, and ſome others, to that ſpecies of the acus or 
Jmgnathus of Artedi, which is called by that author the 
| 3 Ingnathus with the pinnated tail; and 
by others, the acus Ariſtotelit, and acus ſecunda ſpecies, and 

| * by ſome alſo, blennus. | 
NERVE, Nezvvs, in Anatomy, a round, white long body, 
Uke a cord, compoſed of ſeveral threads, or fibres, de- 
riving its origin from the brain, or the ſpinal marrow, 
and diſtributed throughout all parts of the body ; ſerving 
for the conveyance of a peculiar juice, by ſome called 
animal ſpirits, for the performance of ſenſation, and 

1; onions | | 
ERVES, origin of the, From every point of the cortex 
of the e ariſe minute . fibres ; which, 
in their progreſs, uniting together, at length become ſen- 
ible; and thus conſtitute the medulla of the brain, and 
the ſpine, | | 
Hence they are continued, and, in their farther progreſs, 

come diſtinguiſhed, or ſeparated, by coats wh 
detached to t 
veral diſtinct faſciculi, or nerves, reſembling in the poſition 
of their component fibtillæ, ſo many horſes tails, wrapped 
up in a double tunic, | 

It is probable, that the medullary fibres of the cerebellum, 
Tiling up toward the fore · parts of the medulla oblongata, 
o part of them join the nerves ariſing thence, but ſo as 
ſtill to retain their ſeparate origin, progreſs and funAions: 
the reſt of the fibres of the cerebellum are ſo mixed with 


The ancient Greeks | 


_ 


genus under the name of| 


ich are| 
em from the dura and pia mater, into ſe- 


. 


thoſe of the brai 1 15 r. 
Vol. III. Nie 242. that there 1s, perhaps, no part of 


ſtitute the body of each 


are accountable, _ | | 3 
As ſoon as the laſt extremities of the nerves are about to 


NE R 
the whole medulla oblongata, or ſpinalis, where thete 
are not found the fibres of each kind; ang thus, to con- 
| ie bod nerve, both kinds of fibres cpn= 
ve though the end and effect of each be quite dif. 
rent: . N Fe 3 , MPR” 5 
The ner de thus formed, arid ſent from the medulla pb- 
longata, and ſpinalis, while within the cranium, are ten 


. - 


pair, though very improperly. ſo accounted ; inaſmuch 


as moſt of them do, in reality, conſiſt of ſeveral diſtinct 
very large nerves + from the ſpinal marrow continued 
without the cranium there ariſe after the like manner, 
thirty pairz to which may be added another pair, ſent 
from the vertebr# of the neck, augmented in its progreſs 
by branches from the ſecond and third vale; acld wr att 

joined to the eighth pair. e 

All theſe, while within the medulla, are pulpous; as 
ſoon as they quit it, they acquire à ſheath, or caſe, 
wherewith being defended they proceed to the dura ma- 
ter, which is perfotated into an open vagina, reaching as 
far as the fotamina of the cranium, deſtined for the 
tranſmiſſion of the nerves; where the nine firſt pair, and 
the acceſſory pair, aſſuming this vagina, or caſe, paſs 


ſafely out of the cranium. . 

The other thirty and one pair deſcend through ſpaces be- 
tween the commiſſures of the apophyſes of the vertebræ; 
whence, firm, hard; and well cloathed as they are, they 
are diſperſed through all, even the ſmalleſt points of the 
ſolid parts of the body yet known. 2 + $2 
The coats, or covers, of theſe nerves, are every where 
inveſted with blood - veſſels, lymphatics, and other veſi- 
cles of a very tight texture; which ſerve to collect, 
ſtrengthen, and contract the fibrillæ; and from which 
many of the phenomena of the nerves, and of diſeaſes, 


* 


enter the parts to which they belong, they again lay aſide 
their coats, and become expanded, either into a kind of 
thin membranula, or into a ſoft pulp. 

Now upon conſidering, firſt, that the whole vaſcular 
medulla of the brain goes to the conſtituting of the 
fibrillz of the nerves ; nay, is wholly continued into, and 
ends in them: ſecondly, that, upon compreſſion. tearing, 
diſperſion, putrefaction, &c. of the medulla of the brain, 


all the actions uſed to be performed by the nerves ariſing 


thence, are immediately aboliſhed, even though the 
nerves continue entire, and untouched ; thirdly, that the 
nerves themſelves are every where found lax, pendulous, 


crooked, retrograde, and oblique, yet affect motion and 


ſenſation almoſt inſtantaneouſly ; fourthly, that, when 
cloſe bound or compreſſed, though in all other reſpects 
entire, they loſe all their faculty in thoſe parts between 
the ligature and the extremes to which they tend, without 
loſing any in thoſe parts between the ligature and the me- 
dulla of the brain, or cerebellum; it evidently appears, 
that the nervous fibrillz do continually take up an humour, 
or juice from the medulla of the brain, and tranimit it, by 
ſo many diſtin canals, to every point of the whole body: 
and by means thereof alone, perform all their functions 
in ſenſation, muſcular motion, &c. which humour is 
what we popularly call ANIMAL ſpirits, or the nervous | 
Juice. ae © Fe | | 
Nor does there appear any probability in that opinion 

maintained by ſome; viz. that the nerves perform all their 
action by the vibration of a tenſe fibrilla z which is in- 
conſiſtent with the nature of a ſoft, pulpous, flaccid, 
crooked, wavy nerve, and with that nice diſtinctneſs 


wherewith the objects of our ſenſes are repreſented, and 


muſcular motions petformed. | : 

Now after the ſame manner as the arterial blood is per- 
petually carried into all the parts of the body furniſhed 
with thoſe veſſels, ſo we conceive a juice prepard in the 
cortex of the brain and cerebellum, conveyed thence 
every moment through the nerves to every point of the 
ſolid body. The ſmallne(s of the veſſels in the cortex, 
as exhibited in Ruyſch's injections, which yet are only 
arterious, and therefore incredibly thicker than the laſt 
emiſſary derived thence, ſhews how ſlender theſe hollow 
nervous ſtamina muſt be; but the great bulk of the brain, 
compared with the exceeding ſmallneſs of each fibrilla, 
ſhews that their number mult be great beyond the limits 
of all imagination. | 
And again the great quantity of juice conſtantly brought 
hither, and violently agitated, will occaſion a conſtant 
plenitude, openneſs, and action of theſe little canals. 
But as freſh juice is every moment prepared, and the laſt 
is continually protruding the former, as ſoon as it hag 
done its laſt office, it ſeems to be driven out of the laſt 
filament into the ſmalleſt lymphatic venulz, both about 
the glands, and elſewhere : thence into the lymphatics 
ſomewhat larger; and again, from theſe to the common 
lymphatic veſſels with the valves of veins, and, at length 
into the veins, and the heart: and thus like the other 


7N juices 
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jvices of the body, does it make iis circuit round the 


Dpoôn the whole, if we conſider the great bulk of the 
brain, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and medulla ſpi- 
näfis, with kegard to the bulk of the reſt of the ſolids of 
the body; the great number of nerves diſtributed hence 
-" throughovt the Whole body; that the brain and carina, 
That is, the ſpinal marrow, are the baſis of an embryo, 
' hence, according to the great Malpighi, the other parts 
are afterwards formed; and, laſtly, that there is ſcarce 

any part of the body but what feels or moves; it will ap- 
pear very probable, that all the ſolid parts of the body 
I woven out of nervous fibres, and conſiſt wholly of 
es... | | 
The ancients-only allowed of ſeven pairs or conjugations, 
of nerves, proceeding from the brain; which, with their 
functions, they compriſed in theſe two Latin verſes. 
Odtica prima, oculos movet altera, tertia guſtat 
_ Duartaque quinta audit, vaga ſexta eft, ſeptima lingu@. 


But the moderns, as before obſerved, reckon ten, which 
xe av follow: 8 
ERV Es of the brain, or cerebrum, are, the | 
Nerves, auditory, ſeventh pair. See AUDITORY nerves, 
and Seventh pair of NERVES, gr en 
NxRVEs elfactory, par olfafiorium, or firſt pair. See Or- 
FACTORY nerves. . | | | 0 1 7 | 
NErves optic or ſecond pair, See Or TIC nerves. 2 
Nx R VRS which move the eyes, oculerum motorii, or third pair, 
ariſe from the crura of the medulla oblongata, near the 


annular protuberance z whence they proceed between two | 
branches of the cervical artery ; and, paſſing out of the | 


ſkull at an irregular oblong hole, immediately under the 
former, are ſpent on thoſe muſcles of the eyes called at- 
tollent, depriment, adducent, and obliquns inferior; except 


ſome ſmall fibres, ſpent in the muſcles of the upper pal- | 


pebra. See Tab. Anat. (O/eol.) fig. 5. lit. k k. 
NEavEs, pathetic, or fourth pair. See PATHETICI, 
NERVES, fifth pair 'of, called nervi innominati trigemini, 

the largeſt of all thoſe coming from the brain, have their 


wſe as well as diſtribution, nore extenſive ; ſerving both | 


for fenſe and motion, for touch and taſte. They ſend 


branches not only to the eyes, noſe, palate, tougue, teeth, | 


and moſt parts of the mouth and face, but alſo to the 
breaſt, lower venter, præcordia, &c. by means of the 


intercoſtals, which are partly compoſed of branches of | 


"theſe nerves; whence ariſes a conſent, or ſympathy, be- 


{Ofteel.) fig. F. lit. nn. 8 | 
The nerves of this pair ariſe anteriorly from the lateral 
parts of the tranſverſe protuberance of the medulla ob- 
longata, by a great number of filaments cloſely united 
together, which afterwards form two large flat trunks, 
one on each ſide. Each trunk runs towards the apex of 
the neighbouring os petroſum, where it perforates the 
dura mater, a little below the edge of the extremity of 
the anterior portion of the ſeptum 'tranſverſum of the 
brain. Having detached ſome filaments to the apex of 
the apophyſis petroſa, it enters the ſinus cavernoſus; 


and having ſent ſome other filaments to the dura mater, | 


it expands in the finus, and forms a kind of plexus, or 
flat irregular ganglion, The trunk is afterwards divided 
into three large branches, more or Jeſs flatted, which 
run through the cavernus ſinus, and are diſpoſed laterally 
on one vertical plane. The fir/t branch, commonly called 
nervus ophthalmicus Williſii, is the ſmalleſt and longeſt of 
the three, and enters the orbit through the ſphenoidal 


fiſſure, on which account Winflow has called it nervus | 


or bitarius. This branch is then divided into three ſubor- 
dinate rami, or branches, one ſuperior or frontal, one in- 
_ ternal or naſal, and one external or lachrymal; and com- 
municates by a filament or two with the nerve of the 
ſixth pair, and with the intercoſtal nerve. The ramus 
ſuperior is the moſt conliderable, and runs along the 
ſuperior E of the orbit, cloſe to the membrane which 
lines it, ſending filaments to the flat which ſurrounds the 
globe of the eye, to the neighbouring membranes, and 
to the muſculus levator palpebæ. Aſterwards it paſſes 
through the foramen ſuperciliare, and being divided to- 
wards each ſide, is ſpent on the neighbouring portions 
of the muſculus frontalis, orbicularis, and integuments; 
communicating with a neighbouring ramus of the portio 
dura of the auditory nerve. The ramus naſulis runs to- 
wards the noſe; firſt of all obliquely over the optic 
nerve, and under the two muſculi levatores; then be- 
tween the muſculus rectus internus and obliquus major, 
along the inſide of the orbit, ſending filaments in its 
paſſage to the ganglion above mentioned, to the muſculi 
le vatores, and through the internal orbitary hole. It 
afterwards paſſes over the muſculus rectus internus to 


which, called by Winſlow /ub2rbitarius, is the moſt con- 


along the upper fide of the arch of the palate, to the 


orbicularis palpebrarum, to the n-ighbouring muſcles of 


and os palati; and having paſſed out of that canal, through 


alſo ſends filaments to the muſculus: pterygoidzus exter- 


| mus, called ſpheno-palatinus, paſſes through the bony 
tween thoſe ſeveral parts of the body. See Tab. Anat. | 


The third branch of the fifth pair, called nervus maxilla- 
 pterygoidzi, below the great ſinus of the lower jaw, 


off another to the tongue. The filt branch runs up to 


its fibres it is diſtributed. The ſecond branch runs be- 


ments to the concha of the ear in its paſſage. The third 


and gives it ſeveral filameuts Afterwards. it bends down- 


- auditory zerxve, on the fide of the os male. It 
; nates by hlaments, which, go to the muſculus buccinator, 
to the muſcles of the under lip, and to the integuments 


portion of the temporalis. It is likewiſe diſtributed 


the great angle of the eye, where it is diſtributed to the 
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e and ſacculus lacrymalis, to the neareſt portions 


of the muſculus orbicularis, ſuperciliaris, pyramidalis 
naſi, and to the integuments. The ramus. lacrymalis goes 
chiefly to the glandula lacrymalis, upon which it is diſtri- 
buted, and from whence it has its name. Before it reaches 
the gland, it ſends a ſmall branch to the external lateral 

art.or. the orbit. | W 
I'he ſecond branch of the fifth pair, called nervus maxilla- 
ris ſuperior, goes out of the cranium between the fora. 
men ovale and fiſſure of the os ſphenoidale, paſſing 
through the foramen rotundum, or maxillare ſuperiug of 
the ſame bone. Immediately after its paſſage, it ſends a 
filament to the outſide of the orbit, which, having per- 
forated the os malæ, is diſtributed to the parts which co- 
ver that bone; communicates with a neighbouring branch 
of the portio dura of the auditory nerve; and ſends ſmall 
filaments to the fat in the lower part of the orbit, ſoon 
afterwards, it is divided into three rami ; the firſt of 


ſiderable. This runs in the canal of the inferior portion 
of the orbit, and goes out by the exterior orbitary hole. 
In its paſſage it ſends ſmall filaments, which, entering 
the ſinus maxillaris, are diſtributed to the membrana 
pituitaria in that ſinus to the ſubſtance of the bone, to 

the alveoli, to the anterior dentes molares, and to the 
dentes canini and incifores. It allo gives a fila- 
ment to the poſterior molares, and one, which runs 


union. of the offa maxillaria. When this ramus has 
paſſed out of the bony canal, through the foramen 
ſub-orbitarium anterius, it is diſtributed to the muſculus 


the noſe and lips, and to the integuments, communicating 
with a ramus of the portio dura of the auditory zerve. 
The ſecond ramus of the ſuperior maxillary nerve, called 
palatinus, runs down before the pterygoide apophyſes of 
the os ſphenoides, in the canal formed by the os maxillare 


the foramen palatinum poſterius, it is diſtributed by ſe- 
veral filaments to the glandular coat of the palate, to the 
ſepium palati, and muſcles belonging; to that part. It 


nus, to the peri-ſtaphylini, and to the arch of the pha- 
rynx: and others through the ſmall holes in the poſterior 
part of, or tubercle of the os maxillare, to the ſinus” 
maxillaris, and poſterior dentes molares. The third ra- 


hole of the ſame name, and is diſtributed to the muſculus 
pterygoidzus internus, to the poſterior parts of the nares, 
to the neighbouring ſinus ſphenoidalis, and to the tuba' 
Euſtachiaua. It alſo ſends a 6lament through the fora- 
men pterygoides, which joins the inferior maxillary nerve. 


Tis inferior, is larger at its origin than the other two: it 
goes out of the eranium by the. foramen, ovale of the 
ſphenoidal bone, and runs between the two muſcult 


where it enters the bony caval of that jaw. As ſoon as 
it leaves the cranium, it ſends off four principal branches, 
and before it enters the canal of the lower jaw, it gives 


the temporal muſcle, on the inſide of which, and between 


bind the condyle of the lower jaw, where it divides into 
two filaments, which communicate, with the neighbour- 
ing ramus of the poi tio dura of the auditory aerve, be- 
hind the outſide of the condyle. At the origin of theſe 
filaments, it ſends off a ſmall ramus, which runs up be- 

fore the external car towards the temples, giving fila- 


branch paſſes between the two apophyles of the lower 
jaw, perforates the lower part of the temporal muſcle, 


wards upon the muſculus maſſeter, | to which it is chief 
diſtributed, giving filaments to the neighbouring integy- 
ments, and communicating with the portio dura of the 
| It termi- 


of theſe parts, The fourth branch is often no more 
than a ramus of the third branch, which goes off near 
its origin. It paſſes oyer the muſculus pterygoidæus 
internus, to which it gives filaments, and is diſtri- 
buted to the pterygoidæus internus, and to the neareſt 


to the muſculus buccinator, to the glands of the 
month and, muſcles of the lips ; and ſometimes ſends off 
a filament which runs up upon the concha of the ex- 
ternal ear. The branch that goes to the tongue, which 
may be called nervus lingualis, or hypogloſſus minor, 13 
detatched from the maxillaris Fenn paſſes nee 


/ 
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ide muſculi-pterygoidæi, and ſometimes a little ſoofler. 
This conſiderable branch leaves the trunk a little above 
the canal of the lower jaw, runs over the pterygoidæus 
internus, and gives it ſome filaments, Near its origin, 
it communicates with the trunk by a ſhort collateral 


branch, which is ſometimes plexiform : here it ſuſtains a | 


articular filament, which, according to the common 
opinion, ariſes from it, and goes to the internal ear. 
This filament has been ſuppoſed to be a recurrent, run- 
ning vp backward through the tympanum, and Ads 

the portio dura of the auditory nerve. But inflow 
thinks it comes from the internal ear to that nerve, This 
lingual ramus paſſes under the lateral part of the tongue, 
and over the glandula ſublingualis, giving filaments to 
the neighbouring portions of the muſcles of the tongue, 
and to thoſe of the os hyoides and pharynx. Having 
communicated by ſeveral filaments with the extremities 
of the nerve of the ninth pair, it enters the ſubſtance of 
the tongue, and terminates near its apex. The inferior 
maxillary nerve, before it enters the canal of the lower 
jaw, ſends filaments to the neighbouring portions of the 
muſculus pterygoidzus, internus, digaſtricus, &c. It like- 

wiſe detaches a filament or two along the perioſteum, to 
be diſtributed to the muſculus mylo-hyoidzus, and glan- 
dula ſublingualis. 


ments to each tooth, all the way to the hole near the 
chin, where it ſends another ramus forward into the dip- 
loe, which is diſtributed to the other teeth that lie be- 


tween that hole and the ſymphyſis of the chin. , Win- | 


flow. | 


Nr RyEs, fixth pair of, the guſtatorii, or motores externi, are 
ſmall, but yet a little larger than thoſe of the fourth pair, 
called the PATHETIC1. They ariſe from the union of 
the medulla oblongata, between the great tranſverſe pro- 


tuberance and the corpora olivaria ; whence they advance | 


to the dura mater, and enter it on the extremity of the 
production of the os occipitis behind, and a little on one 
ſide of the ſymphyſis of that bone with the os ſphenoides. 
Fach of theſe nerves runs afterwards in the cavernous 
duplicature of the dura mater, on one fide of the bottom 
of the ſella ſphenoidalis, and of the carotid artery, to 
which it adheres very cloſely, and it there communicates 
with a branch of the fifth pair, by one or two ſhort fila- 
ments. Immediately after, and behind this communica- 
tion, the motor externus ſends down a filament, which 
at firſt appears to run from before backward like a recur- 
rent, and. preſently enters the large bony canal of the 
apophyfis petroſa, on one fide of the internal carorid ar- 


tery. This nervous filament, which is ſometimes double, 


is commonly taken ſor the root or origin of the inter- 
coſtal nerve; but Winſlow obſerves, that, as it makes an 
acute angle, in an oppoſite direction with the nerve of 
the ſixth pair, it ſeems rather to run up with the caro- 
tid artery, and to join that nerve, than to ariſe from it. 
The ner de of the ſixth pair, which is ſometimes double, 
or ſplit into two parts, before it enters the dura matter, 
paſſes afterwards through the ſphenoidal, or ſuperior or- 

bitary fiſſure, to the muſculus rectus externus of the eye. 
See Tab. Anat. (O/teoi.) fig. 5. lit. oo. Winſlow. 


. NeRves, the ſeventh pair, or aud:tery, ariſing from the la- 
teral and poſterior part of the great tranſverſe protuber- | 


ance of the medulla oblongata, and mg out of the 
ſkull, through a hole of the os petroſum, ſeparate into 
two branches, or portions, a hard, and a ſoft one. 


The hard portion, entering a little finus in the upper part | 


of the bone that conſtitutes the barrel of the ear, ſends 
off a twig, which diſtributes itſelf into the dura mater, 
except {ome ſmall twigs which go to the membrane that 


lines the ear, to the internal muſcles that line the ear, | 


and the fine membrane that clothes the inlide of the ca- 
vity of the apophyſis mammillaris : after this, the hard 
branch ſends off two other twigs, one to the eighth pair, 
the other to the tympanum, whoſe cord it forms; whence, 
creeping over the malleolus, it goes out of the ear, and 
ſends a ramification to the tongue. See Tab. Anat. 
(Ofteol.) fig. 5. lit. p p. 1 5 

The ſame hard branch, coming out of the proceſſus mam- 


millaris, ſends ſome twigs to the maſſeter, and others to | 


the glands about the ear, where it divides into two other 
ramifications; the interior beſtowed on the glands, the 


cheek, and the upper lips; the reſt on the lower palpe- | 
The exterior ra- | 


bra, and the external part of the face. 
miſication, beſtowing ſome fibrillæ on the glands, out of 
which it iſſues, divides into two; the upper diſtributed 

into the quadratus, and outer parts of the under jaw; 
the lower ſpent on the integuments of the fore and la- 
_ tera] part of the neck, ſome muſcles of the lower jaw, 
and the maſtoidal muſcle. This portion of the auditory 


nerve is denominated by Winſlow nervus ſympatbeticus 
Miner. | | : 


 (Oftedl) fig. F. lit. q q. 


After it has entered the canal of the | 
lower jaw, it runs under the alveoli, and diſtributes fila- 


The ſoft and larger portion of this pair divides into three 


/ 
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ramifications; the uppet whereof pͤſſes through a fmall 
foramen into the concha, where, expanding, it forms a 
fine membrane, which lines its inne! furface: the ſecond 
and third ramifications are alſo ſpent on the inner parts 
of the concha, and ſemicircular ducte, which they fur- 


niſh with membranes, the immediate organs of hearing. 


See AUDITORY serves. 


NERVEs, eighth pair of, or the par vagum, dehominated 


by Winſlow nervi ſympathetici medii, atiſe from the poſ- 
terior part of the medulla oblongata, ſrom the great tranſ- 
verſe protuberance, and from the anterior part of the 
corpora olivaria, by ſeveral ſeparate hlaments, which are 
afterwards collected in a faſciculus, that runs towards the 
anterior part of the foramen lacerum of the baſis cranii, 
where it perforates the dura mater, immediately before 
the extremity of the great lateral ſinus. See Tab. Anat. 


This, in its progreſs, is joined by the pat acceſſorium, 
and, a little farther, by a twig of the hard part of the 
ſeventh pair; and at the ſecond vertebra of the neck, 
by the nerves that iſſue from the cervical marrow; and 
detaches ſeveral twigs to the muſcles of the larynx, gula, 
neck, &c. particularly from the gangliform plexus, formed 
by its union with a branch # the intercoſtal. Hence 
deſcending to the thorax, it makes another plexus under 
the clavicle, whence ariſcs the recurrent nerve on the 


right fide, as on the left it has its riſe from the trunk of 


the nerve 1tfelf, The right recurrent is reflected at the 
axillary artery; the left at the deſcending branch of the 
aorta 53 each, running aſide the trachea, impart ſome 
twigs to it, and terminate in the muſcies of the larynx. 
Their uſe is in the formation and modulation of the voice. 
Againſt the origin of the aorta it ſends off a branch to- 
wards the heart, which dividing into two, the leſſer 
twiſts about the pulmonary vein ; the bigger proceeds to 
the pericardium, and heart, aſter having ſent off a twig, 
which with others from the intercoſtals, makes the 


plexus cardiacus ſuperior : proceeding {till farther, it 
| ſends out ſeveral ramifications, which, meeting together, 


make the plexus pneumonicus, whence ariſe fibres that 
conſtringe the veſſels and veſicles of the lungs. In its 
paſſage downwards it diſtributes ſeveral branches to the 
ce{ophagus, along which it runs. 3 

About the lower vertebræ of the neck the trunk divides 
into two branches, the external and internal, communi- 
cating all along by ſeveral ramifications, and at length re- 


_ uniting. The reſt of this pair joins with the intercoſtals 
in the formation of the ſeveral plexuſes in the lower 
venter, and in them ſeems to terminate. 3 


Along with theſe, and wrapped up in the ſame coat from 


the dura mater, paſs the 


| NERVE, acceſſory, par acceſſorium, which bas its origin 


from the medulla contained in the vertebræ of the neck. 
Soon after its return out of the ſkull, it leaves the par 
vagum again, and 1s diſtributed into the muſcles of the 


neck and ſhoulders. Sze Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 5. 
rr. 


NERVES, interteſtal, called by Winſlow ſympathetici majores, 


or maæimi, conſiſt of nervous filaments, derived partly 
from the brain; viz. the branches of the fifth and ſixth 
pair; and partly from the ſpinal marrow, by thoſe 
branches they receive from the vertebral nerves. | 

It has been the common opinion, that theſe nerves begin 


by a filament from the fixth pair belonging to the me- 


dulla oblongata, and by two filaments. from the fifth 
pair; and that theſe filaments do at firſt compoſe a very 
ſmall nerve, which runs backward, to go out of the cra- 
nium, through the bony canal of the apophyſis petroſa, 
and increaſes gradually in its courſe downward, But Mr. 
Winſlow is of opinion, that theſe filaments aſcend from 
the baſis of the cranium with the internal carotid, and 
run from behind forward to join the fifth and ſixth pairs; 
and he has found the angle formed by this union to be 
turned forward, and fo very acute, that theſe nerves can- 
not be looked upon as recurrents. The ſituation of theſe 
nerves, in general, is on the lateral parts of the whole 


twenty-four vertebræ. immediately before the roots of 


the tranſverſe apophyſes, and likewiſe on the lateral parts 
of the inſide of the os ſacrum. Through this large ex- 
tent, they appear like two ropes divided, and in a, man- 
ner intercepted at different diſtances, by many gangli- 
ſorm tubercles, by means of which they communicate 
backward with the ganglions of the medulla ſpinalis, by 
ſhort collateral filaments ; and produce forward all their 
articular ramifications. 2 40 
n each trunk of theſe nerves, before it arrives at the tho- 
rax, are two cervical plexuſes, the upper whereof re- 
ceives a branch from each trunk of the par vagum; che 
other ſends out ſeveral ramifications to the ce{ophagus, 
and aſpera arteria, and particularly a large one to the re- 
current nerve, From the ſame plexus deſcend two other 


' ramifications to the cardiac plexus, which are joined a 


little 


N E R 


. little lower by a third, from which the intercoſtal nerve 

deſcending to the clavicles, divides into two, and em- 
| braces and conſtringes the ſubclavian artery; thence en- 
| tering the thorax, it receives three or four twigs from 
| the upper vertebral nerve, together with which, it conſti- 
tutes the intercoſtal plexus; and thence deſcending along 
the ſides of the vertebrz, and receiving a,nervous twig 
from cach of them, to the os ſacrum, and entering the 
* abdomen it forms ſeveral conſiderable plexuſes; viz. the 

lienaris, hepaticus, the two renales, meſentericus mag- 


nus, and two little ones in the pelvis. See IyTERC0s- | 


TAL. 
| Nerves, ninth pair of, motorii lingua, 
nervi bypogloſſi externi ſive majores, ariſe 
of the centrum ovale, by tbree or four ſmall twigs, and 
go out of the ſkull near the proceſs of the occiput, and 
End their 1 the tongue. See Tab. Anat. (O/- 
teol. „. lit. ſ. 1. | i 
The, rd likewiſe called gu/taterii, as they contribute, 
| together with the branches ot the fifth and fixth pair, to 
1 the ſenſation of taſting. 


linguale, or 


75 or ſub-occipital nerves, ariſe by two 
or three branches from the medulla oblongata, juſt be - 
low the corpora pyramidalia and olivaria, or rather at the 
beginning of the medulla ſpinalis; whence reflecting a 
little backwards, they go | 
firſt vertebra of the iM 4 and the proceſs of the occiput. 
See Tab. Anat. (Oſfteel.) fig 3. lit. tt. | 
Theſe are ſpent on the externa 
cats. 3 | | 5 5 
Nxxves, from the ſpinal marrow. The ſpinal nerves (i. e. 
thoſe ſpringing from the medulla after its egreſs out of 
the ſkull, where it lays aſide the name oblongata, and aſ- 
ſumes that of /pinalis) are thirty pair; of which, ſeven 
are reckoned as belonging to i 6 neck, as having their 
origin thence, and called cervical nerves; twelve to the 
dorſum, or back, and called dorſal, or caſtal nerves ; five 
to the loins, called lumbal nerves, and five or fix that 


paſs out through the os ſacrum. See Tab. Anat, (Ofteel.) 


EM figs 6. lit. b. b. 5 | 
NERVES, cervical. See CERVICAL. 1 
' Nerves, dorſal, are in number twelve : theſe, excepting 


ERVES, tenth pair of, 


what the two upper pair contributed ro the brachzal nerves, | 


are generally diſtributed into the intercoſtal and abdomi- 
nal muſcles, the pleura, and external 
See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. G. lit. f 
Nxkvks, /umbal, are five pair: the firſt of which ſends two 
branches to the lower ſide of the diaphragm: the ſecond, 
ſome twigs to the genital parts, and otbers, as well as 
the three following, give the firſt roots to the crura/ 
' nerves; the reſt of the branch of the lumbal nerves are 
diſtributed into the muſeles of the loins, and adjacent 


NERvEs of the os ſacrum are ſix pair; the fir 
pair whereof are beſtowed wholly on the crural nerves, 
the reſt on the muſcles of the anus, veſica, and genital 
parts. 15 
Nunes, brachial, are the offspring, partly of the cervi- 
cals, and partly of the dorſals: theſe, after the ſeveral 
branches whereof they are compoſed have been variouſly 
complicated and united, run but a little way in a trunk 
before they divide again into ſeveral branches, variouſly 
_ diſtributed into the muſcles of the ſkin and arms. See 
Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 6. lit. ec. | 
NERVES, 8 are likewiſe the offspring of the 
cervicals: theſe two, after joining in a trunk, run through 
the mediaſtinum undivided, till they arrive near the dia- 


phragm, into which they ſend off leveral branches; ſome | 


into the muſcular, others into the tendinous 


| | art of it. 
NEeRveEs, crural, conſiſt of an union of fix or E 


even Pair z 


viz. the three laſt of the lumbal, and three or four firit | 
of the os facrum: theſe after having ſpent their upper | 
branches on the muſcles of the thigh and ſkin, as far as | 


the knee, proceed in a trunk downwards, which ſends its 
branches to the extremities of the toes, ſupplying, as. it 
s, the muſcles and ſkin of the leg and foot: this 

zs the largeſt and firmeſt nervous trunk in che body. 
NERVE, ſciatic, is formed of the laſt two pair of the lum- 
bar, and the firſt three pair of the nerves of the os ſa- 
crum, 


os ilium, and under the muſculus pytiformis. As 

out 

| nzum, genital parts, &c. Below the trochanter, it 
is ſometimes called nervus ſciatico-eruralis, and when it 
has reached the ham, nervus popliteus. In the courſe of 
its paſſage along the leg 

which it ſends ſeveral 

nu, and externu'. 

The ancients found, that by cutting, tying, or compreſſ- 
ing any nerve, or any other way intercepting its commu- 


ranches, it acquires the appella- 


parts. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 6. lit. K . . | 


and runs obliquely backward under the great ſinus | 


and foot, to the various parts of | 


E 
[ack the middle | 


out of the ſkull between the | 


| muſcles of the head and 


ons of the thorax. | 


— : 


of the pelvis, it gives a branch to the anus, 


f ſeiatico=tibialis, ſciatca-perinens, plantaris inter- 


© vieation with the brain, the parts to which it belonged 


A 


NER 


were immediately deprived of all ſenſe and motion. G. 
remarkable inſtance of this is, the rr N 7 
dumb by tying the nerves near the wind-pipe. We ha 
in Galen of a boy who became quite dumb by havin, 
both the recurrent nerves divided. : 18 
The experiment of cutting theſe nerves in brute animal 
was repeated and confirmed by Vefalius; and Dr. Mart; 
aſſures us, be tried it ſucceſsfully on a pig; nor did . 
auimal recover its voice, as ſome have ſuſpected it mi 
As the voice depends on a proper aperture of the 9 
it ſeems likely that when the recurrent nerves are cut, 
the glottis will always ſtand open, and be inca acitated 
from being ſhut at the will of the animal. See Med. EN. 
Edinb. vol. ii. art, 8. : 

An anonymous phyſician offers what he calls an experi- 
mentum crucis, in ptoof of the nerves being compoſed of 
cylindrical canals, containing a fluid! it is the demon- 
{tration of the optic nerve inflated and dried, which a». 
pears canicular to the naked eye. e 

NERVES, ganglion of the. See Gan LIOR. 

NERVES, wound of the. Upon the diviſion of a nerve the 
limb to which that zerve was extended becomes inſtant] 
rigid, void of ſenſation, and withers; fo that it is 8 
wonder that a man inſtantly expires, upon the diviſion of 
thoſe ne ves which are ſent to the heart or diaphragm; 
a wound alſo is attended with great danger where the 

nerve is only partially wounded, and not entirely divided; 
for the wounded fibres eontract themſelves, and thoſe 
which remain undivided fuffer too great extenſion, which 
will bring on molt violent pain, ſpaſms, convulſions, in- 
flammations, and gangrenes, and ſometimes death itſelf. 
Heiſter's Surg. p. 27, bl 

NERVES microſcopically examined. Mr. Leeuwenhoeck en. 
deavoured by his microſcope to diſcover the ſtructute of 
the nerves in the ſpinal marrow of an ox: he ſaw there 
with great delight, minute hollow veſſels of an incon- 
ceiveable firmnels, inveſted with their proper membrane, 
and running out in length parallel to one another. and 
making up their compoſition ; and though ſome hun- | 
dreds of their veſſels go to the formation of the leaſt 
nerve that can be examined, he not only diſcerned the 
cavities in them, which he computed to be three times 
lefs than their diameters, but in ſome perceived the ori- 
fices as plainly as the holes in a pricked paper are to be 
ſeen when looked at againſt the ſun. Ir requires, how. 
ever, great dexterity and expedition to make this exami- 
nation with ſucceſs; for after a thin flice of the ſpinal 
marrow 1s placed before the microſcope, in leſs than a 
minute's time it becomes dry, and the whole appearance 
vaniſhes, Baker's Microſcope, p. 145. 

NERVES, capillaments of the. See CaPILLAMENT., 

NERVES, in Arobitecture, denote the mouldings of project- 
ing arches of vaults, or thoſe ariſing from the branches 
of ogives, and croſling each other diagonally in Gothic 
vaults; ſerving to ſeparate the pendentives. e 

NERVES, in Botany, are long, tough ſtrings, running ei- 
ther acroſs, or lengthwiſe of the leaves of plants. 

NERVINES. See NRuRITIcs. | 


NERVOSA. corpora, in Anatomy. See CAvERNOSA cor- 


or as 
NERVOSE leaf. See Leap. 
NERVOUS colic. See Conic, 
NEeRvOus fever, See FEVER, bp 


NERvoOus diſorders compoſe a very numerous claſs of the 
diſeaſes incident to mankind. Theſe, whilſt under va- 
rious forms and modes of attack, they exhauſt the ſtrength 

of the body, impair the vigour of the mind, and its 
power of ſelf-enjoyment. Diſorders of this kind pro- 
ceed from any cauſe that contributes to relax the body, 
or deprels the ſpirits; ſuch are exceſs of ſtudy, and want 
of proper exerciſe, drinking weak watery liquors, fre- 
quent bleeding, purging, vomiting, immoderate venery, 

reat fatigue, want of ſleep, anxiety and grief, unwhole- 

ome air, &c, - | 7 | 
Nervous diſeaſes commonly begin with windy inflations 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, bad appetite and digeſtion, 
vomiting, excruciating pains about the navel, with a 
rumbling noiſe in the bowels, coſtiveneſs, very unequal 

diſcharges of urine, difficulty of breathing, palpitations 
of the heart, ſudden fluſhings of heat, and at other times 
ſenſation of cold flying pains in the arms and limbs, 
pains in the back and belly, variable pulte, yawning, 
Gghing, unſound fleep, &c. As the diforder increaſes, 
the patient is troubled with head-achs, cramps, and fixed 
pains in various parts of the body ; the eyes are clouded, 
and often painful; the ears are dull of hearing, and the 
mind is ſubject to inquietude, and diſtreſſing apprehen- 
ſions, on the moſt trivial occaſions. But it is obſerved, 
that nothing is more characteriſtic of this diſeaſe than a 


dread of death. As to the regimen which perſons la- 
bouring under this diforder ſhould uſe, though they ought 
ex- 
ceſs 


never to faſt long, they ſhould be careful to avoid all 


> 
a , ' 1 «8 
. 


ceſs both in eating and drinking; their food ſhould be 
ſolid and nouriſhing, but of eaſy digeſtion ; wine and 
brandy mixed with water may be drank with ſafety, and 
even with advantage, but all weak and warm liquors, as 
tea, coffee, punch, &c. are burtful ; becauſe they weaken 
the ſtomach and hurt digeſtion, and thus increaſe the 
malady, Exerciſe by walking or riding, long ſea-voy- 
ages, change of place and company, are of principal im- 
ortance and uſe in nervaui complaints; rubbing the 
body often with a fleſh-bruſh, or a coarſe linen cloth, is 
likewiſe beneficial, as it promotes the circulation and per- 
ſpiration. Perſons of weak nerves ſhould riſe early, and 
uſe exerciſe before breakfaſt ; they ſhould as much as 
poſſible, breathe a cool and drv air, and be kept eaſy and 


chearful. They ſhould avoid a coftive habit, by the oc- | 


cafonal uſe of a little rhubarb, or fome other mild pur- 


gative: an infuſion of ſena and rhubarb in brandy will | 


jerve for this purpoſe ; and if the digeſtion is bad, and 
the ſtomach relaxed, the following infuſion will give re- 
lief: take of Peruvian bark, an ounce ; gentian root, 


orange peel, and coriander-ſeed, of each half an ounce ; | 


bruiſe theſe ingredients in 2 mortar, and infuſe them in 
a bottle of brandy five or fix days. A table ſpoonful of 
the ſtrained liquor may be taken in half a glaſs of water, 


an hour before breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper. Cold | 
bathing is very ſerviceable in ſtrengthening the nervous 


ſyſtem, unleſs there are particular ſymptoms which for- 
bid the uſe of it. Dr. Buchan ſtrongly recommends to 
patients afflicted with wind the acid elixir of vitriol; 
which, he ſays, taken in the quantity of fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty drops, twice or thrice a day, in a glaſs of water 


will expel wind, ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote | 


digeſtion. Upon the whole, the ſtricteſt attention ſhould 
be paid to diet, air, exerciſe, and amuſements, and the 
medicines ſhould be adapted to the nature and degree of 
the diſeaſe under which the patient labours. 


Hs T ERIC Section. | 
Nervous ſpirit, or juice, denotes a pure, ſubtile, volatile, 
humour, better known by the name of animal ſpirits; 
ſecreted from the arterious blood in the cortical part of 
the brain, collected in the medulla oblongata, and thence 


driven by the force of the heart, into the cavities of the | 


nerves ; to be conveyed by them throughout the body, 
for the purpoſes of ſenſation, and animal motion. | 
Gliſſon, Wharton, and Willis, firſt mentioned the ner- 


vous juice; but many of our modern phyſicians deny the | 


exiſtence of this juice See ANIMAL ſpirits. 
Nervous parts, conſent of the. See CONSENT. 
NEST. See Nipvus. | 


 NESTLINGS, a name given to Canary birds brought up . 


by hand. See CanARrY-bird. 


NESTORIANS, a ſect of ancient Chriſtians, {till ſaid to be 


ſubſiſting in ſome part of the Levant ; whoſe diſtin- 


a monk, became a prieſt, and a celebrated preacher ; and 


Was at length, after the death of Siſinnius in 428, raiſed | 


by Theodoſius to the ſee of Conſtantinople. 


At firſt he ſhewed a great deal of zeal againſt hereſy, in | 
his ſermons before the emperor ; but, at length, taking | 
the liberty to ſay, that he found in Scripture, that Mary | 
was the mother of Jeſus, but that he no-where found 


that Mary was the mother of God; his auditory was 


ſhocked, and a great part of them retired from his com- 
munion, | | 


His writings were ſoon ſpread through Syria, Egypt, and | 


Perſia, where he made many converts, notwithſtanding 
dhe vigorous oppoſition of St. Cyril. 3 

But nothing tended ſo much to propagate with rapidity 
the doQtrine of Neſtorius, as its being received in the fa- 
mous ſchool which had for a long time flouriſhed at 
Edeſſa. For the doctors of this celebrated academy not 
only inſtructed the youth in the Neflorian tenets, but | 
' tranſlated from the Greek into the Syriac language the 

books of Neſtorius, of his maſter Theodorus of Mop- 
ſueſtia, and the writings alſo of Diodorus of Tarſus, and 
ſpread them abroad throughout Aſſyria and Perſia. 


One of the chief promoters of the Neſtorian cauſe was | 


Barſumas, created biſhop of Niſibis A. D. 435. Such 
were his.zeal and ſucceſs, that the Ne/torians, who till 
remain in Chaldza, Perſia, Aſſyria, and the adjacent 
Countries, conſider him alone as their parent and founder, 

By him, Pherozes, the Perſian monarch, was perſuaded 
to expel thoſe Chriſtians}who adopted the opinions of the 
Greeks, and to admit the Nefforians in their place, put- 
ing them in poſſeſſion of the principal ſeat of eccleſiaſ- 
tical authority in Perſia, the ſee of Seleucia, which the 
_ patriarch of the Neſtorians has always filled even down 

to our time. Barſumas alſo erected a ſchool at Niſibis, 


Buchan's | 
Dom. Med. chap. 43. See HyPoCHONDARIAC and 


— 


from which proceeded thoſe Neſtorian doctors, who, in | 


Vol. III. Ne 242. 


the fifth and ſixth centuries, ſpread abroad their tenets“ 


NET 


. Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India, Tartary, and 
ina. 8 

His capital tenet was, that there are two 
Chriſt; and that the virgin was not his 
but only as man. 1 
This doctrine was condemned in the council of Epheſus 
ſummoned by Theodoſius the younger, A. D. 4% at 
which above two hundred biſhops aſſiſted, and Cytil pre- 
ſided ; and Neſtorius was 18 eki d, nnhont eing 
heard, and depoſed from his ſee. | 
Neſtorius was not the author of this opinion, but bor- 
rowed it at Antioch, where he had ſtudied ; and though 
he was the ſuffering and perſecuted party from the be- 
AR of the controverſy to his death, the flame was firſt 
cindled by the preſbyter Anaſtaſius. Theodorus Mop- 
ſueſtanus, whole diſciple he was, had taught the ſame 
before him. 3 | | Wy | | 
The abettors of this doctrine refuſe the title Neforians ; 
alledging, that it had been handed down from the earlieſt 
times of the Chriſtian church. 1 

In the tenth century the Neſtorians in Chaldæa, whence 
they are ſometimes called Chaldzans, extended their ſpi- 


perſons in Teſys 5 
mother, as Gad, 


ritual conqueſt beyond mount Imaus, and introduced 


the Chriſtian religion into Tartary, properly ſo called, 
and eſpecially into that country called Karit, and bor- 
dering on the northern patt of China. The prince of that 
country, whom the Neſtorians converted to the Chriſ- 
tian faith, aſſumed, according to the vulgar tradition, the 
name of John, after his baptiſm, to which he added the 
ſurname of Preſbtyer, from a principle of modeſly ; 
whence it is ſaid, his ſucceſſors were each of them called 
Preſter John, until the time of Gergis Khan. But Mo- 
ſheim obſerves, that the famous Preſter John did not be- 
gin to reign in that part of Aſia befors the concluſion of 
the eleventh century. The Neftorians formed ſo conſi- 
derable a body of Chriſtians, that the miſſionaries of 
Rome were induſtrious in their endeavours to reduce 
them under the papal yoke. Innocent IV. in 1246, and 
Nicolas IV. in 1278, uſed their utmoſt efforts for this 
purpoſe, but without ſucceſs. Till the time of pope 
Julius III. the Ne/torians acknowledged but one patriarch 
who reſided firſt at Bagdat, and afterwards at Mouſul ; 
but a divibon ariſing among them, in 1551, the patriar- 


| chate became divided, at leaſt for a time, and a new pa- 


triarch was conſecrated by that pope, whoſe ſucceflors 
fixed their reſidence in the city of Ormus, in the moun- 
tainons part of Perſia, where they {till continue diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Simeon ; and ſo far down as the 
laſt century, theſe patfiarchs perſevered in their commu- 
nion with the church of Rome, but ſeem at preſent to 
have withdrawn themſelves from it. The great Neſto- 
rian pontiffs, who form the oppoſite party, and look with 
a hoſtile eye on this little patriarch, have, ſince the year 


135 50, been diſtinguiſhed by the general denomination of 
guiſhing tenet is, that Mary is not the mother of God. | 


They take their name from Neſtorius, a Syrian, who, of 


Elias, and reſide conſtantly in the city of Mouſul. Their 
ſpiritual dominion 1s very extenſive, takes in a great part 
of Aſia, and comprehends alſo within its circuit the 
Arabian Neſtorians, and alſo the CHRISTIANS cf Sr: 
Thomas, who dwell along the coaſt of Malabar, It is 
obſerved, to the laſting honour of the Neforzans, thar 
of all the Chriſtian ſocieties eſtabliſhcd in the Eaſt, they 
have been the moſt careful and ſucceſsful in avoiding a 
multitude of ſuperſtitious opinions and practices that have 
infected the Greek and Latin churches. About the mid 
dle of the ſeventeenth century the Romiſh miſhonaries 
gained over to their communion a ſmall number of Ne/- 
torians, whom they formed into a congregation or church, 
the patriarchs or biſhops of which reſide in the city of 
Amida, or Diarbeker, and all aſſume the denomination 


of Joſeph. Nevertheleſs, the Neforians, in general, per- 


ſevere, to our own times, in their refuſal to enter into 
the communion of the Romiſh church, notwithſtanding 
the earneſt entreaties and alluring offers that have been 


made by the pope's legate to conquer their inflexible con- 
ſtancy. Moſheim. 


NET, in Fiſhing and Fowling, a conttivance by which to 


catch fiſh or fowl. See FisHING. 5 

The taking ſowls by nets is the readieſt and moſt ad van- 
tageous of all others, where numbers are to be taken. 

The making tne nets is very eaſy, and what every true 
ſportſman ought to be able to do for himſelf. All the 
tools neceſſary to it are wooden needles, of which there 
ſhould be ſeveral of different ſizes, ſome round, and others 


flat; a pair of round-pointed flat ſciſſars, and a wheel to 


wind off the thread. The packthread is to be of dif- 
fercnt ſtrength and thickneſs, according so the ſort of 
birds that are to be taken, and the general ſize of the 
meſhes, if not for very freball birds, is two inches from 
oint to point, | 1 

he nets ſhould be made neither too deep nor too long, 
for they are then difficult to manage: and they muſt be 
verged on each fide with twiſted thread, 'The natural 


70 colour 


* 


NET 


colour of the thread is too bright and pale, and is there- |. 


fore to be altered in many caſes, according to the oc- 
cafion. ales 5 
The moſt uſual colour is the ruſſet: this ls to be obtained 
by plunging the net, after it is made, into a tanner's pit, 
and letting it lie there till it be ſufficiently tinged; this is 
a doubſe ſervice to the net, preſerving the thread very 
gat, as well as altering the colour. The green colour 
is given by chopping ſome green wheat, and boiling 
it in Water, then ſoaking the net in this green tincture till 
it have ſufficient colour. The yellow colour is given in 
the fame manner, with the decoction of celandine : this 
gives à pale and faint ſtrau- colour; which is the colour 
of ſtubble in the harveſt time, and is juſt what is wanted. 


The brown nets are intended to be uſed on ploughed | 


Helds ; the green on graſs grounds, and the yellow on 
Roe wage Soi nee ne, 

Great care is neceſſary in the preſerving of ne:s; and the 
principal thing to be conſidered in regard to this is, that 


| All wet rots the threads; whenever they have been uſed | 


in dew or rain, they muſt be hung up todry in the ſun ; 
and if there is any rent or breach made, it muſt be 
mended as ſoon as it is diſcovered. In the drying, they 
muſt be hung as far as may be from the walls, that they 
may be out of the way of mice and rats, which are very 
. to deſtroy them. The utmoſt depth that ſhould be 
all 


owed to a net for fowl, is two fathom, and the utmoſt | 


length fix fathom. _ 
The places for uſing fowling nets to moſt advantage, are 
the morning and evening haunts, where the birds come 
to feed. The ſportſman 1s to be at the place at leaſt two 
hours before the time of their coming, and the nets muſt 
immediately be ſpread flat and even upon the grouud, and 
the two ends faſtened down with ſtakes. At the lower 
part there is to be a long cord fixed to the upper edge of 
the net, by means of which it may be immediately raiſed, 
and pulled over. The ſportſman is to hide himſelf be- 


hind ſome natural or artificial ſhelter, at the extremity of | 
this line, and ſome cut graſs muſt be ſtrewed all over the | 


net, as it lies on the ground, to hide it from the fow] ; 
and ſome live bird, that has been taken before, ſhould be 
ſtaked down before the net, by way of a ſtall, to draw in 
the ohe. nts 3 

As ſoon as a ſufficient number of birds are within the 
compaſs of the net, it is to be pulled ſwiſtly over them, 
and the fowler having taken thoſe that are under it, may 
ſtake down two or three more live ones, and ſpread the 
net, covering it with graſs as before. 

may be continued from as ſoon as it is light in the morn- 


ing till an hour after ſun-riſe 3 but after that time, the 


birds have done feeding ravenouſly, and the ſport is over 
for that day. nant : . 


Nr, cingue- port, in Fiſhery, a name given to a fort of 


ſquare net, reſembling a cage, and having five entrances 
into it, from whence it has the name. 


It is a very ſerviceable net in any pond or river, and is 


equally good in ſwift or ſtanding water. In order to make 
this net, there muſt be provided four large and ſtraight 


ey anſwerable in length to the depth of the water. | 


The ends of thefe muſt be ſharpened in the manner of 
takes, and there muſt be notches within a foot of the 
ſharp part to faſten the net to; and at a convenient di- 
ſtance, on the poles, there muſt be another ſet of notches, 
for the faſtening the other ends of the ae. 

The bottom of this net is four-ſquare, without any en- 
trance. A boat muſt be taken out with this net, to place 
it properly. The four poles muſt be fixed in the bottom 


in ſuch a manner, that each may anſwer to the other in| 


a direCt line; and they muſt ſtand at ſuch diſtances, that 
the net may be drawn out as {iff as poſſible between them. 


If the net is to be fixed in a ſtanding water, this method | 


alone will do very well; but if it be a ſmooth ſtream, 
ſomething more is neceſſary, otherwiſe the motion of the 
water will keep the net playing about, and this will 
frighten away the fiſh. To prevent this, four ſtrong 
ſticks are in this caſe to be faſtened along the tops of the 
others, ſo as to make a ſort of frame, to ſtreighten and 
ſtrengthen the others, and keep all tight. | 
When the ze is perfectly fixed, it repreſents a cage, and 
the ſides, top, and bottom are kept ſo firm, that the fiſh 
do not regard them, but ſeem to take them for weeds; 


but going in at the entrances, there is no returning, and 


in rich places great numbers are taken. 


NET, clap, See CL AP- net, and DokiNG, 


NET, crow, in Birding, a name given to a ſort of net con- 


trived for the catching of wild fowl in the winter ſeaſon. | 


This net may be uſed in the day-time, and is to be made 

of double thread, or of fine packthread, and the mefhes 

are to be two inches wide. The length of the whole 

ſhould be about ten yards, and the depth about three; it 

ſhould be verged on the ſides with a ſtrong cord, and 

ſtretched out in length very Riff upon long poles, pre- 
2 


his ſort of ſport | 
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pared fer that purpoſe... . When this net is brought to 
place where 10 to be uſed, it muſt —_O—_ — 
at full . and breadth ; then its lower end is to be 
faſtened all along the whole length to the ground, fo that 
it only can be moved up and down; the upper end of 
the net muſt ſtand extended on the long cord, the farther 
end of it being firſt ſtaked to the earth by a ſtrong cord 
above five 740 diſtant from the zet, and ſtanding in * 
even line with the bottom of the net; the other end of 
the cord muſt reach at leaſt five and twenty yards, to 
ſome natural or artiſicial ſhelter, by means of which the 
ſportſman is to lie concealed from his prey. The ne 
mult be placed in ſuch exact order, that it will play upon 
the leaſt jerk of the cord, and that muſt always be given 
ſuddenly, leſt the prey eſcape, This net is principally 
uſed for crows and pigeons, on new-ſown corn-fields 
and it may alſo be uſed in ſtubble-fields, where the ſtub. 
ble will hide the net from the fowl. If the meſhes are 
made ſmaller, it may be uſed at barn-doors and the like 
for ſmall birds, and a bait of chaff will bring them toge. 
ther under it. But the great uſe of the crow-net, is to 
ſpread it in mornings and evenings where the haunts of 
wild fowl are, whih in hard weather fly in great flocks 
to and from land, with and againſt the wind, and then 
fly cloſe to the ground, in open countries and low lands, 
where there are few hedges. When a whole covey of 
theſe are within the 5 of the net, it is to be let go 
over them, and they will be taken in great numbers at 
one caſt, _ 8 | | 

NET, fold. See Fl d). 

NET, tramel. See TRAMETI. 

NET, tunnel. See TUNNEL. | 

NET, woter-fowl!. See Water-FOWL, 

NET, wolf, See WOLFE, es RR = 
NeT, NEaAr, in Commerce, ſomething pure, and unadul- 
terated with any foreign mixture. 

Thus, wine is ſaid to be net, when not falſified or ſo- 

phiſticated ; and coffee, rice, pepper, &c. are net, when 

the filth and impurities are ſeparated from them. 
A diamond is ſaid to be net, when it has no ſtains or 
flaws; a cryſtal, when tranſparent throughout. 

NET is alſo uſed for what remains after the tare has been 
taken out of the weight of any merchandize; i. e. when 
it is weighed clear of all package. | Eo 

Thus we fay, a barrel of cochineal weighs 450 pounds; 
the tare is 50 pounds, and there remains net 400 pounds. 

NE T-meaſure, in Buildings, is when no allowance is made 
for finiſhing ; and in attificers work, when no allowance 
is made for waſte of materials. > 

NET-produce, a term uſed to expreſs what any commodity 
has yielded, all tare and charges deducted. 

The merchants ſometimes uſe the Italian words netto 
|  proceduto, for net produces | 
NeT-maſonry, See MasoN RTW. | 
NETE, in the Ancient Mufic, was a general name for one 

of the extreme chords of a tetrachord. Some ſay it was 

the higheſt, and others the loweſt ſound. But perhaps 
dhe truth of the matter is that it was the higheſt or loweſt 
ſound, according as the aſcending or Fs Aa ſcales 
were conſidered. Vide Phil. Tranſ. Ne 481. p. 269. 
See HYPATE. Pi | hd 
When the nete is ſaid to be one of the extremes of a te- 
trachord, it is to be underſtood of a tetrachord conſidered 
by itſelf ; for, when tetrachords were combined, the ne 
ſometimes took another name, as appears from the Greek 
ſcale inſerted under DiAGR AM. LR 

'NETE hyperbaleon, in the Ancient Mujic, the name of the 

higheſt and moſt acute of the chords of the lyre, or the 

ancient ſcale, or diagramma. | | | 

The word is compoled of uzu, and bree, q. d. the 

laſt of the highefl ; where is underſtood the word chords. 

It anſwered to the A, mi, la, of the third octave of the 

organ, or modern ſyſtem. | 

NETE, diazeugmemnon, in the Ancient Muſic, was one of the 
chords of the lyre, or ſyſtem of the ancients. | 
The word comes from yy7y, and Hatrvyparay, loft of the 

ſeparate ; where is underſtood the word chords. 

It anſwers to the E, fi, mi, of the third octave of the 

organ, or modern ſyſtem. | 3 
Nx TR Hhnemmenon, in the Ancient Muſic, the name of the 
higheſt chord of a tetrachord of the Greek ſyſtem; added 
to make the b mollis fall between the meſe aud para- 
meſe, i. e. between the la and ſi. 

The word comes from yy7y, and ounuperur, the laſt of the 

added; where is underſtood the word chords. SY 

The chord had the ſame found with the paranete die- 

zeugmenon, or our la by b mollis. | 

NETHER vert. See VERT. ; 

NETHINIM S. among the Jews, the poſterity of the Gi- 

beonites, who were condemned by Joſhua to be hewers 

of wood and drawers of water for the houſe of God- 


NETOPION, Ns, a name given by the ancients 25 


ſcorbutic complaints. f : 1 
The ancients ſeem to have deſpiſed this plant, from its | 
being common, and though poſſeſſed of great virtues in | 


John Melchiore Dreſchler, in the year 1717, ſuſtained 


NET. 


very fragrant and coſtly ointment, conſiſting of a great 


r of the fineſt ſpicy ingredients. Hippocrates, in 
28 of the Dilkalls o Women, frequently pre- 
ſcribes the netopion in diſeaſes of the uterus ; and in other 
ces he ſpeaks of its being poured into the ear as a re- 
medy ſor deafneſs; theſe compoſitions, by their atte- 
nuating qualities, dividin the viſcous and thick humours. 
The Word netopion is alſo ſometimes uſed to expreſs the 
unguentum A&gyptiacum, and ſometimes ſimply for oil of 
nds. | 
NETTINGS, in a Ship, are a ſort of grates made with 
{mall ropes, and ſeized together with rope-yarn, and are 
laid in the waſte of a ſhip, ſometimes, to ſerve inſtead 
of GRATINGS | 
NeTTING-ſail, in a Ship, See 8411. : 
NETTLE, artica, in Botany, à genus of the monoecia te- 
| trandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has male and 
female flowers at remote diſtances, ſometimes on the 
ſame, and at other times on different plants ; the male 
flowers have empalements compoſed of four roundiſh 
concave leaves, and have a pitcher-ſhaped nectarium in 
the centre of the flower, and four awl-ſhaped ſpreading 
| ſtamina, terminated by ſummits, with two cells; the fe- 
male flowers have an oval permanent empalement with 


two valves, without either petals or ſtamina, but have an | 
oval germen without any ſtyle, crowned by a —_———_— | 


the germen afterwards turns to an oval compreſſed ſeed, 


which ripens in the empalement. Miller enumerates | 


nine, and Linnzus nineteen ſpecies. 
The roots of the common mettle are much recommended 
in medicine: they are powerful diuretics, and are ſaid to 
have great virtues againſt the ſtone and gravel, and 


looſen the belly; they cleanſe the blood, and are ſaid to 
be of great ſervice in hæmorrhages of all kinds, parti- | 


cularly in ſpittings of blood, and overflowings of the 


menſes. Authors add to this, that they are ſpecifics, by | 


way of antedote, againſt the poiſon of henbane and hem- 
| Neo but this 2 not ſo well aſſured of. The young 
ſhoots of the plant are eaten in the ſpring, as good againſt 


medicine, neither the Greeks nor Latins have ſaid. much 
about it; nor have the Arabians, who abound in the 
imaginary virtues of plants, thought the real ones of this 
| herb worth their conſideration. 


withſtanding its being now the moſt vile and abject plant 
among us, as well as the leaſt regarded by the ancients, 
Johannes Francus, an author of conſiderable fame, has 
publiſhed a treatiſe ſolely upon it ; in this he has treated 
at large on its hiſtory and virtues. He deſcribes its ſtings 
In a very judicious manner, according to the preſent doc- 
trine of the microſcope, and po the hiſtory of certain 
worms of ſingular kinds which feed upon it; and adds 
its uſe in our own foods as an wholeſome and _— 
pot-herb ; in our drink as a ſubſtitute for hops, being as 
well capable'of preſerving it as thoſe, and in its great ſer-| 
vice to the farmer in fattening hens. 5 


alſo a theſis on the virtues and uſes of this plant, which 
bas been ſince printed, ornamented with ſeveral cuts. 
In theſe two authors we ſind the whole account of the ſe- 
veral uſes this common plant has been put to, and may 
be put to in our manufactures, our domeſtie and medi- 
cinal uſes; and, if what they ſay be true, we muſt won- 
det to ſee ſo much value overlooked in a herb, only be- 
cauſe it is common. | 3 
An ingenious manufacturer at Leipſic has lately contrived 
to make ropes and cloth of nettle. The ſpecies he uſes 
for this purpoſe is the urtica urens maxima, or great ſting- 
ing nettle; and the proceſs of preparing it as follows: 
having gathered a quantity of the ſtalks ſtill green, though 
half withered, he dried them over his ſtove z and when 
the moiſture was entirely exhauſted, bruiſed them ſo as 
to be able to ſeparate the wood from the bark ; b this 
operation he procured a kind of green hards, whic was 
rubbed and prepared like flax. This new matter being 
fpun, he obtained a greeniſh brown thread, very uniform 
and clear, ſomewhat reſembling worſted. The manu- 
facturer afterwards boiled this thread, when it yielded a 
de juice, and became more white, uniform, and 
trong ; ſo that by continuing the preparation, there is 
reaſon to hope that an excellent thread may be made, 
and conſequently a ſtrong and laſting cloth z and that it 
may be employed with advantage, not only = rope- 
makers, but even by weavers, in making fine ſtuffs. 
ETTLE, dead, lamium, in Botany, See ARCHANGEL, 
KETTLE, ſea. See MEDUSA, ACTINIA, ANIMAL flower, 
and URT1CA marina. | | 
NETTLE, hedge. See Stinking Dead NeTTLE.' 


It has, however, been more honoured lately, and not- | 


NEU 


didynamia gymnoſdermia clals. Its characters art theſe! 
the flower hath a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, di- 
vided into two lips; the upper lip ends in three acute 
* the lower 40 is cut into two parts; the flower 
t of the lip-kind; it hath one petal ; the upper lip is 
oral, erect, and indented at the end; the lowet lip is 
reflexed; and ends in three points, the middle one beirig 
broadeſt; it has four awl-ſhaped ſtamina under the up- 
per lip, two of which are ſhorter than the other, having 
oblong ſummits on their ſides, and a four- pointed per- 
men, ſuſtaining a flender ſtyle, the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by a bifid ſtigma; the germen afterward becomes 
four berries, each containing a fingle roundiſh ſeed. 
There are two ſpecies. 5 Ay 
A plant or two of each bf theſe ſpecies may be allowed 
to have a place where there are collections of the differ- 
ent ſorts of evergreen ſhrubs, for the ſake of variety, 
eſpecially where the diffetent ſorts of ciſtus, phlomis, 
tree-wormwood, and medicago, are admitted, becauſe 
they are equally hardy. Miller. CE 
NETTLE, ſtinking dead, galeopſis, in Botany, a genus of the 
didynamia 'gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters ate theſe : 
the flower is of the lip-kind, the chaps broad, and from 
the baſe to the under lip it is on both ſides ſharply in- 
dented ; the upper lip is concave, and ſawed at the top; 
the under lip trifid, the middle ſegment being the largeſt, 
which is crenated; it has four ſtamina, two being ſhorter 
than the other; in the centre is ſituated a quadiafid ger- 
men, which becomes four naked ſeeds, fitting in the ri- 
gid empalement. Miller reckons fix ſpecies, all of them 
common weeds. Linnzus deſcribes only three ſpecies. 
NETTLE-tree, celtis, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia 
moncecia claſs, Its characters are theſe ; it has male and 
hermaphrodite flowers on the ſame tree; the hermaphro- 
dite flowers, whoſe empalement is divided into five patts, 
are ſingle, and ſituated above the male, which have no 
petals, but five ſhort ſtamina; in the centre is ſituated an 
oval germen, which becomes a round berry with one cell, 
incloſing a roundiſh nut; the male flowers have their em- 
palements divided into fix parts, and have no germen or 
ſtyle, but in other parts are like the hermaphrodite. 
Miller reckons four, and Linnæus three ſpecies. 
The celtis with black fruit grows in France and Italy; 
the fruit, which is uſed in medicine, 1s aſtringent, and 
binds the belly, but has leaſt of theſe qualities when ripes 
the decoCtion thereof is good for a dyſentery, and for 
women labouring under an immoderate flux of the menſes. 


NEVIL- Holt Waters. See Nevil Holt WaR. 


NEVILLI za. See TesTa. 1 
NEURADA, in Botgey, a name given by Linnæus tb a ge- 
nus of plants of the decandria decagynia claſs, called by 
Juſſieu tribulaſtrum. The characters are theſe ; the pe- 
rianthum is very ſmall, and ſtands upon the germen of 
the piſtil; it is compoſed of one leaf, divided into five 
ſegments ; the flower cotifiſts of five <qual petals, larger 
than the leaves of the cup; the ſtamina are ten filaments, 
of the length of the cup; the antherz are ſimple ; the 
germen of the piſtil ſtands under the cup, and is of a 
gibbous figure; the ſtyles are ten in number, and are of 
the length of the ſtigmata ; the ſtigmata are ſimple; the 
fruit is an orbicular capſule, of a depreſſed figure on the 
ſurface and convex underneath, and is every way ſur- 
rounded with prickles; the inner part is divided into ten 
cells, in every one of which is lodged a ſingle ſeed. 
There is only one ſpecies. 3 9 
NEURIS, in the Writings of the Ancients, the name given 
to a ſpecies of marble, otherwiſe called elaphoneſurm, and 
proconne/ium. It was much uſed by the Roman ſtatuaries, 
and was dug in a ſmall ifland that lay between Paros and 
Cyzicus. It was of a duſky or blueiſh white, and was 
variegated with fine and ſlender veins of black, often 
beautifully diſpoſed, and in the bodies of the naked ſta- 
tues reſembling the courſe of the veins. 
NEURITICS, or NErvines, formed from yeupey,. nerves, 
in Medicine, remedies proper for diſeaſes of the nerves, 
and nervous parts ; as the membranes, ligaments, &c. 
Such are betony, lavender, roſemary; ſage, laurel, mar- 
joram, and others among the CExHaLics, _ 
NEUROBATES, in Antiquzty, a rope-danter. See DANCER. 
NEUROGRAPHIA, in Anatomy, a deſcription of the 
nerves. 
Raim. Vieuſſens, à phyſician of Montpelier, has an ex- 
cellent treatiſe in Latin, under the title of Neurographia 
Unirerſalis; where he ſhews, that there are more ramifi- 
cations of the nerves in the ſkin than in the muſcles and 
all the other parts. | | 
Duncan, another phyſician of the ſame place, has alſo a 
treatiſe called Neuregraphia Rationalis. 5 


NEUROLOGY, Nevpoaolia, a diſcourſe of the nerves. 


Neurology ſeems to be of leſs extent than neurography, in- 
aſmuch as the latter may be underſtood not only of dif- 


ETTLE, forubby hedge, prafium, in Botany, a genus of the 


courſes on the nerves, but alſo of figures and engravings, 
repre- 


NE W 


* 


repreſenting them; Whereas the former is reſtrained to 


diſcourſing alone. Willis has given a fine neurology, in 

his Anatome Cerebri. 5 b 
NEUROPHYLLON, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 

Mr. Lhuyd to a ſpecies of /offile pLAN T, remarkable for 


the ridges on the leaf. 
NEUROPTERA, in Zoology, the name 


NEUTER, a perſon indifferent, who has eſpouſed neither | 


NEUTER, in Grummar, denotes a ſort of GENDER in nouns | 


N 


NEUTHA, a name given by authors to a pellicle covering | 
the eyes or the ears of a child in the birth, and ſometimes | 


N 


diate ſalts between acids and alkalis; partaking of the 


, 


and Dr, Hill call a claſs of four-winged inſects, from 
their wings being membranaceous with nerves, and be- 
ing diſpoſed in a reticulated form. In the Linnæan ſyſ- 
tem there are ſeven genera comprehended under this 
claſs. 


party, and is neither friend nor foe. 


which are neither maſculine nor feminine, 
EUTER verb, See VERB. | 


the whole face. | | 
EUTRAL ſalts, among Chemiſts, are a ſort of interme- 


nature of both. 

Formerly thoſe only were called neutral ſalts, which were 
compoſed of acids and alkalis united together to the point 
of ſaturation, ſo that they had no acid nor alkaline pro- 
perty, and thence they were called neutral. But now 


this name is commonly extended to combinations of acids 


with sli ſubſtances, with which they can ſo unite, that 
they loſe entirely or moſtly their acid qualities; as, for 


inſtance, when they are united with earthy or metallic 


acid, and urinous ſpirits. 
NEUTRALITY, the 


NEW moon, neemenia, that ſtate of the moon a little before, | 


N 


N 
N 


ſubſtances. 5 | | 
Mr. Boyle alſo gives the appellation neutral to a ſort of 
ſpirits, differing, in divers 


and adiaphorous ſpirits. 


neutral. 


and a little after, her conjunction with the ſun, 


EWEL, in Architecture, the upright poſt which ſtairs |: 
turn about; being that part of the ſtaircaſe which ſuſtains | 
the ſteps. | | 


The newel is, properly, a cylinder of ſtone, which bears 


ſteps of wooden ſtairs into-their mortiſes, and wherein 
are fitted the ſhaſts and reſts of the ſtaircaſe, and the 
flights of each ſtory. SE | 

EWS falſe. See FALSE news, 
EWI, in Zoclogy. 


See EFT, and LACERTA aquatica, 


NEWTONIAN philoſophß, the doctrine of the univerſe, 


whence have ſprung 
9 


and, particularly, of the heavenly bodies; their laws, 
affections, &c. as delivered by fir Iſaac Newton. ä 

The term Newtonian philoſophy is applied very differently; 
divers confuſed notions Yelating to 


Some authors, under this philoſopby, include all the cor- | 


_ puſcular philoſophy conſidered as it now ſtands corrected 


ſenſe it is that s' Graveſande calls his Elements of Phyſics, | 
Introductio ad Philoſophiam Newtonianam. And in this | 


and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to the Carteſian, the Pe- 


and reformed by the diſcoveries and improvements made 
in ſeveral parts thereof by fir Iſaac Newton, in which 


ſenſe the Newtonianis the ſame with the new philofophy, 


ripatetic, and the ancient corpuſcular. 


Others, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean the method or 


order which fir Iſaac Newton obſerves in philoſophizing, 
viz. the reaſoning and drawing of concluſions direct! 


from phenomena, excluſive of all previous hypotheſes ; 


the beginning from ſimple principles; deducing the firſt 
powers and laws of nature from a few ſelect pheno- 


mena, and then applying thoſe laws &c. to account for | 


other things. See Law of NATURE. And, in this 
ſenſe, rhe Newtonian philoſophy is the ſame with the ex- 


perimental philoſophy; and ſtands oppoſed to the an- 


cient corpuſcular. 


Others, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean that wherein phy- | 


ſical bodies are conſidered mathematically; and where 
geometry and mechanics art applied to the ſolution of 
phenomena. In which ſenſe, the Newtonian is the ſame 
with the mechanical and marhematical philoſophy. 


Others, again, by Newtonian philoſophy, underſtand that 


part of phyſical knowledge which fir Iſaac Newton has 
| handled, improved, and demonſtrated, in his Principia. 
Others, laſtly, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean the new 


principles which fir Iſaac Newton has brought into phi - 
loſophy ; the new ſyſtem founded thereon z and the new 
ſolutions of phenomena thence deduced ; or that which 

characteriſes and diſtinguiſhes his philoſophy from all 
I | | 


by which Linnzus | 


ualities, both from vinous, | 
heſe he alſo calls anonymous | 


ſtate of a perſon or thing that is | 


on the ground, and is formed by the ends of the ſteps of 
the winding-ſtairs. | 7 = 
There are alſo zewels of wood, which are pieces of tim- 
ber placed perpendicularly, receiving the renons of the 


—— — - 


— —— —— 


NM 
others; which is the ſenſe wherein we ſhall chiefly con- 
ſider it. ; | | | 


As to the hiſtory of this philoſophy, we have but little 


to ſay : it was firſt made public in the year 1686, by the 
author, then a fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
and in the year 1713 republiſhed, with conſiderable im. 
provements. Several other authors have ſince attempted 
to make it plainer; by ſetting aſide many of the more 
ſublime mathematical reſearches, and ſubſtituting either 
more obvious reaſoning, or experiments, in lieu thereof: 
particularly Whiſton, in bis Prælect. Phyf. Mathemar. 
sGraveſande in Element. & Inſtit. and Dr. Pemberton 


in his View; and Maclaurin, in his excellent work, in- 


titled, An Account of fr Iſaac Newton's Philoſophical 
Diſcoveries. | U on | 
Notwithſtanding the great merit of this philoſophy, and 
the univerſal reception it has met with at home, it gained 
ground-at its firſt publication but flowly abroad; New. 
tonianiſm had ſcarce two or three adherents in a nation; 
but Carteſianiſm, Huygenianiſm, and Leibneitzianiſm, 
maintained their ground, till the force of truth prevailed. 
And it is now held in the utmoſt veneration both at home 
and abroad. FFF | 

The philoſophy itſelf is laid down principally in the third 


book of the Principia, The two preceding books are 


taken up in preparing the way for it, and laying down 


ſuch principles of mathematics as have the neareſt rela- 


tion to philoſophy : ſuch are the laws and conditions of 
powers. And theſe, to render them leſs dry and geo- 


metrical, the author illuſtrates by ſcholia in philoſophy, 


relating chiefly to the denſity and reſiſtance of bodies, the 
motion of light and ſounds, a vacuum, &c. E 
In the third book he proceeds to the phileſophy itſelf; and 
from the ſame principles deduces the ſtructure of the 
univerſe, and the powers of gravity. whereby bodies tend 
towards the ſun and planets ; and from theſe powers, the 


motions of planets and comets, the theory of the moon, 


and the tides. e | 
This book, which he calls De Mundi Syſtemate, he tells 


us, was firſt written in the popular way; but conſider. 


ing, that ſuch as are unacquainted with the ſaid prinei- 


ples, would not conceive the force of the conſequences, 
nor be induced to lay aſide their ancient prejudices; for 
this reaſon, and io prevent the thing from being in con- 
tinual diſpute, he aſterwards digeſted the ſum of that 
book into propoſitions, in the mathematical manner; ſo 


as it might only come to be read by ſuch as had firſt con- 
ſidered the principles; not that it is neceſſary a man 
ſhould maſter them all; many of them, even the firſt- 
rate mathematicians, would find a difficulty in getting 
over. It is enough to have read the definitions, laws of 
motion, and the three firſt ſections of the firſt book; 


after which the author himſelf directs us to paſs on to 


the book de Syſtemate Mundi. 


The ſeveral articles of this philoſophy are delivered under 


their reſpective heads: as SUN, Moon, PLANET, Co- 


MET, EARTH, AIR, CENTREFUGAL force, RESIST- 


ANCE, MEDIUM, MATTER, SPACE, ELASTICITY, 
Gravity, &c. 


what relation the ſeveral parts ſtand to each other. 


The great principle on which the whole philoſophy is 
founded, is the power of gravity. This principle is not 


new: Kepler, long ago, hinted it in his Introduct. ad 
Mot. Martis. He even diſcovered ſome of the properties 
thereof, and their effects in the primary planets ; but the 
glory of bringing it to a phyſical demonſtratiou was re- 
ſerved to the Engliſh philoſopher. See Gravity. 
His proof of 'the principle from phenomena, together 
with the application of the ſame principle to the variovs 
other appearances of nature, or the deducing thoſe ap- 
Pearances from that principle, conſtitute the Newtonzan 
ſyſtem ; which, drawn-in-miniature, will ſtand thus: 

I. The phenomena are, 1. That the ſatellites of Jupiter 
do, by radii drawn to the centre of the planet, deſcribe 


areas proportionable to their times; and that their perio- 
dical times are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their diſtances 
from its centre; in which the obſervations of all aſtro- 
' nomers agree. 2. The ſame phenomenon holds of the 
ſatellites of Saturn with regard to Saturn; and of the 
moon wich regard to the earth. 3. The periodical times 


of the primary planets about the ſun are in a ſeſquiplicate 
ratio of their mean diſtances from the ſun. But, 4. The 


primary planets do not deſeribe areas any way propor- 
tional to their periodical times, about the earth ; as being, 


ſometimes ſeen ſtationary, and ſometimes retrograde with 
regard to it. 


II. 1. The powers whereby the ſatellites of Jupiter 276 


conſtantly drawn out of their rectilinear courſe, and re- 
tained in their orbits, do reſpect the centre of Jupiter, 
and are reciprocally as the ſquares of their diſtances from 


the ſame centre. 2, The ſame holds of the ons 
| ; N | | aturi 


| A general idea, or abſtract of the 
whole, we ſhall hear lay before the reader, to ſhew in 


. 


* 


NE . 


Saturn with regard to Saturn; of the moon with regard 


to the earth; and of the primary planets with regard o 
the ſun.” 18 eee | 


TH. The moon gravitates towards the earth, and by the 


er of that gravity is retained in her orbit; and the 
| wks holds of hs 2 — ſatelſites with teſpect to their 
primary planets; and of the primaries with reſpect to 
he ſun. See Graviry, and Moon. | 


to the other ſecondary planets, their phenomena, with | 
| reſto their primary ones, being of the ſame kind with | 


f the moon about the earth, it is argued by ana- 
— * "they depend on the latte cauſes ; it being a 
_ or axiom which all philoſophers agree to, that ef- 


fects of the ſame kind have the ſame cauſes. Again, at- 


traction is always mutual, i. e. the reaction is equal to 


action: conſequently, the primary planets gravitate | 
| — their ſecondivy ones; the earth towards the 


moon, and the ſun towards them all. And this gravity, 
with regard to each ſeveral planet, is reciprocally as the 
| N of its diſtance from its centre of gravity. 
9 


All bodies gravitate towards all the planets; and their 
weights towards any one planet, at equal diſtances from | 
| the centre of the planet, are proportional to the quantity | 


a matter in each. Ee 3 hy 
| For the law of the deſcent of heavy bodies towards the 
earth, ſetting aſide their unequal retardation from the re- 
ſiſtance of the air, is this, that all bodies fall equally in 
equal times; but the nature of gravity or weight, no 
doubt, is the ſame on the other planets as on the eatth. 
_ Suppoſe, e. gr ſuch bodies raiſed to the ſurface of the 
moon, and together with the moon deprived at once of 
all progreſſive motion, and dropped towards the earth; 
it is ſne vn, that in equal times they would deſcribe equal 
| ſpaces with the moon; and, therefore, that their quan- 
tity of matter is to that of the moon, as their weights to 


its weight. Add, that ſince Jupiter's ſatellites revolve in 


| times that are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their diſtances from 


le centre of Jupiter, and conſequently at equal diſtances | 
from Jupiter, their accelerating gravities are equal; there- | 
l 


fore, falling equal altitudes in equal times, they will de- 


| ſcribe equal ſpaces, juſt as heavy bodies do on our earth. | 

And the ſame argument will hold of the primary planets | 
_ with regard to the ſun. And the powers whereby un- | 
equal bodies are equally accelerated, are as the bodies; | 


1. e. the weights are as the quantities of matter in the 
— And the weights of the primary and ſecondary 


| planets towards the ſun are as the quantities of matter in | 


the planets and ſatellites. And hence are ſeveral corol- 


laries drawn telating to the weights of bodies on the ſur- | 
face of the earth, magnetiſm, and the exiſtence of a va- | 
cuum; which fee under Vacuum, WEIGHT, and Mao- | 


 NETISM. * | 


V. Gravity extends itſelf towards all bodies, and is in | 


roportion to the quantity of matter in each. 1 
1 hat all the — — towards each other, has been 
already ſhewn; likewiſe, that the gravity towards any 
one, conſidered apart, is reciprocally as the ſquare of its 
diſtance from the centre of the planet; conſequently, 


gravity is proportional to the matter therein. Farther, 


as all the parts of any planet, A, gravitate towards an- 


other planet, B; and the gravity of any part is to the 


gravity of the whole, as the matter of the part to the 
matter of the whole; and reaction equal to action; the 
planet B will gravitate towards all the parts of the planet 


A; and its giavity towards any part will be to its gravity | 


towards the Whole, as the matter of the part to the mat- 
ter of the whole. | | £29 
Hence we derive methods of finding and comparing the 
avities of bodies towards different planets; of finding 
the quantities of matter in the ſeveral planets, and their 


denſities ; ſince the weights of equal bodies revolving | 
about planets are as the diameters of their orbirs, di- | 
rectly; and as the ſquares of the periodical times, in- 


verſly; and the weights at any diſtance from the centre 


of the planet are greater or leſs in a duplicate ratio of | 


their diſtances, inverſly; and fince the quantities of mat- 
ter in the planets are as their powers at equal diſtances 


from their centres: and, laftly, ſince the weights of equal | 


and homogeneous bodies towards homogeneous ſpheres 
are, at the ſurface of the ſpheres, as the diameters of 
thoſe ſpheres ; and conſequently, the denſities of hete- 
rogeneous bodies are as the weights, at the diſtances of 
the diameters of the ſpheres. | | 

VI. The common centre of gravity of the ſun, and all the 
planets, is at reſt 3 and the ſun, though always in mo- 
tion, yet never recedes far from the common centre of 
all the planets. | 


For the matter in the ſun being to that in Jupiter as 1033 


to 1; andJupiter's diſtance from the ſun to the ſemidia- 
meter of the ſun in a ratio ſomewhat bigger; the com- 


mon centre of gravity of Jupiter and the ſun will be 


the ſame means; the-commoti centre of Satürh and the 
ſun will be found a point a little within the ſun's ſur- 
face; and the common centre of the fun, arfd all the 
planets,. will be ſcarce. one diameter of the ſun diſtant 
from the centre thereof. But the centre is always at reſt 
therefore, though the ſun will have a motion this and 
that way, according to the various ſituations of the pla- 
nets, yet it can never recede far from the centre. 80 
that che common centre of gravity of the earth, ſun, and 
planetg may be eſteemed the centre of the whole world. 
VII. The planets move in ecſipſes that have their foci in 
the eentre of the ſun, and deſcribe areas proportional to 
their times. r 
This we have already laid down 2 poſſeriori, as a pheno- 
menon ; and now, that the principle of the heavenly 
motions is ſhewn, we deduce it therefrom à priori. Thus, 
ſince the weights of the planets towards the ſan are re- 
: er as the ſquares of the diſtances from the centre 
the ſun; if the ſun were at reſt, and the other pla- 
nets did not act on each other, their orbits would be el- 
liptical, having the ſun in their common umbilicus, and 
they would deſcribe areas proportional to the times; but 
the mutual actions of the planets ate very ſmall, and may 
be well thrown aſide. Therefore, &c. | _ 
Indeed, the action of Jupiter on Saturfi is of ſome. con- 
ſequence; and hence, according to the different ſitua- 
tions and diſtances of thoſe two planets, their orbits will 
be a little diſturbed. of Br . 
The ſun's orbit too is ſenſibly diſturbed by the action of 
the moon; and the common centre of the two deſeribes 
an ellipſis round the ſun placed in the umbilicus; and 
with a radius drawn to the centre of the ſun, deſcribes 
areas proportional to the times. 99 OE b 
VIII. The aphelia and nodes of the planets are at reſt ; 
excepting for ſome inconſderable irregularities arifing 
from the actions of the revolving planets and comets. 
Conſequently, as the fixed ſtars retain their poſition to 
the 1 and nodes, they too are at reſt. | 
IX. The axis, or polar diameter, of the planets is leſs 
than the equatorial diameter. | fn. | _ 
The' planets, had they no diurnal rotation, would be 
ſpheres, as having an equal gravity on every fide; but, by 
this rotation, the parts receding from the axis endeavour 
to riſe towards the equator, which, if the matter they 
conſiſt of be fluid, will be affected very ſenſibly. Ac- 
cordingly Jupiter, whoſe denſity is found not much to 
exceed that of water on our globe, is obſer ved by the 
aſtronomers to be conſidetably leſs between the poles, 
than from eaſt to weſt. And on the ſame principle, un- 
leſs our earth were higher at the equator than towards 
the poles, the ſea would riſe under the equator, and 
overflow all near it. 5 WEI, 7 
But this figure of the earth fir Iſaac Newton proves like- 
wiſe 4 poſteriori from the oſcillations of pendulums be- 
ing flower and ſmaller in the equatorial than the polar 
parts of the globe. |  _ 
N. All the moon's motions, and all the inequalities in 
thoſe motions, follow from theſe principles : e. gr. her 
unequal velocity, and that of her nodes, and apogee in 
the ſyzygies and quadratures.z the differences in her ec- 
centricity, and her variation, &c. See Moon, Qvap- 


RATURE, SYZYGY, &c. oy | | 
XI. From the inequalities in the lunar motions, we can 
_ deduce the ſeveral inequalities in the motions of the ſa- . 

tellites. as £56 | 


ſun. and moon upon the earth, it follows, that we muſt 
have Tipks; or that the ſea muſt ſwell and ſubſide twice 
every day. r - 
XIII. Hence likewiſe follow the whole theory of comers; 
as, that they are above the region. of the moon, and in 
the planetary ſpaces; that they ſhine by the ſun's light 
reflected from them; that they move in conic ſections, 
whoſe umbilici are in the centre of the ſun ; and by radii 
drawn to the ſun, deſcribe areas proportional to the times; 
that their orbits, or trajectories, are very near parabolas; 
that their bodies are ſolid, compact, &c. like thoſe of 
the planets, and muſt therefore acquite an immenle heat 
in their perihelia; that their tails are exhalations arifing 
from them, and encompaſſing them like atmoſpheres. 
The objeQions raiſed againſt this philoſophy are chiefly 
aimed at the principle, gravity; which ſome condemn as 
an occult quality; and others as a miraculos and preter- 
natural cauſe ; neither of which have any longer room 
in ſound philoſophy: Others, again, ſet it aſide, as de- 
ſtroying the notion of vortices; and others, as ſuppoſing 
a vacuum. But theſe are all abundantly obviated under 
GRAVITY, ATTRACTION, VORTEX, VACUUM, and 
UALITY. | | | | 
NEXI, among the Romans, perſons free-born, who, for 
debt, were delivered bound to their ereditor, and obliged 


found a point a little without the ſun's ſurface. And, by | 


Vor. III. Ne 242. 


to ſerve him, till they could pay the debt. 
7 F NEXT 


XII. From theſe principles, particularly the action of the 


N EXT taker, among Miners, is he that bath 


iin poſſeſſion. 15 
Ws NEXUS of matter, See Contsion. 
 NHAMBUGUACU, in Botany, a name of 
 rican ricinus, ot palma Chr:ſir. 23 TETTT Y | 
NHAMDIA, in /chthyology, the name of a fiſh caught in 
fivers of many parts of America, and of a fine taſte, 
It is of the anguilliform kind, and has a long and fat 
body, becoming ſmaller toward the tail; its belly is ſoft ; 
its head flat; and its mouth of a parabolic. figure, and 
armed with (mall teeth; it is uſually of about eight or ten 
inches long; its tail is forked, and its head is covered 
with a ſtrong ſhelly coat; this is of a duſky brown; its 
back and ſides are of a bluiſh grey; the larger back-fin 
is of the ſame colour; all the reſt are black; and on 
each ſide there is a red line reaching lengthways from the 
_ gills to the tail. . ö 9 | 
NHANDIROBA, in Betany, à name given by Plumier to 
a genus of plants, the fame with the yEvILLEA of Lin- 


the next meer | 


the great Ame 


1 l. . 2 
NHANDUAPOA, the name of a Braſilian bird, called alſo 
juabiruguacu, but more frequently known by its Dutch 
name SCURVOGEL. | | 
NHANDUGUACU, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſi- 
lian bird of the emeu, or caſſowary kind, a ſpecies of 
the /iruthia, or os TRIch, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, but 
| ſmaller than the common or African gaſſowary. Its 
body is conſiderably large; its neck long and ſtrong ; its 


legs very long and thick; its wings extremely ſhort, and | 


unfit ſor flying, but aſſiſting it in running; its feathers 
are grey, and, on the back, are conſiderably long; it 
commonly carries its neck bent like a ſwan z its head is 
ſhaped like that of a gooſe; its back-feathers cover the 
rump, and make a ſort of tail; its runs as ſwift as a grey-. 
hound, and feeds on fleſh and fruits. | 
NHAQUUNDA, in Jchthyology, the name of a ſmall fiſh 
caught in the American rivers. Its oa is oblong, and 
every where nearly of the ſame thickneſs; its head and 


mouth are like thoſe of the pike ; and its uſual length is | 


about four inches; it can extend its upper lip, and round 
the opening of its mouth; it has no regular, teeth, but 
its jaws are tough like a file; its tail is covered with a 
hard ſhelly cruſt; its body is covered with moderately 
large ſcales, and its back and ſides are of a ſilvery grey; 
its belly white; it has on each fide a fingle row of round 
black ſpots, of the bigneſs of a pea, and among theſe a 
number ot ſmall blue ones. | | 
NIAGARA, in Geography, a prodigious cataract in Ca- 
nada, in North America, between the lakes Erie and 
Ontario, where the water falls from high rocks a hun- 
dted and thirty-ſeven feet high, and halt a league broad 
the water runs to it with ſuch violence, that all the beaſts 


that attempt to croſs it a quarter of a league above, are | 


ſwallowed up ; and it tumbles off the precipice with ſuch 
fury, that it makes an arch under which three men may 
paſs abreaſt without danger or damage, except a few 
drops of water falling upon them, The miſt which this 


See CATARACT. | 
NICENE creed. See CREED. . | 
NICETERIA Athenas, Numtngica Abnyag, in Antiquity, an 


Athenian ſolemnity in memory of Minerva's victory over 


Neptune, when they contended which of them ſhould 
have the honour of giving a name to the city afterwards 
called Athens. | 
NICHE, in Architecture, a cavity, or 
thickneſs of a wall, to place a figure or ſtatue in. 


The word comes from the Italian nicchia, Shell; becauſe. 


the ſtatue is here incloſed in a ſhell 3 or, perhaps by rea- 
| ſon of the ſhell wherewith the tops of ſome of them are 
adorned. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 40. lit. Z. 
Niches are made to partake of all the ſegments under a 
ſemicircle. They are ſometimes at an equal diſtance from 
the front, and are parallel or ſquare on the back with the 


front-line; in which caſe they are called ſquare receſles, | 


or ſquare nithes. 
The larger niches 
ones for ſingle ſtatues, and ſometimes only for buſts. 
Great care mult be taken to proportion the niches to the 


figures; and that the pedeſtal of the figures be propor- 


tioned to the niches. 

Niches are ſometimes made with ruſtic-work. 
Nic hx, round, is that whoſe plan and circumference are 

circular. | | 
NichE, ſquare, that where they are ſquare. 


Nich, angular, that formed in the corner of the build- | 


ing. FEES i 
NichE, ground, that which, inſtead of bearing on a maſſive, 
has its riſe from the ground; as the niches of the portico 


of the Pantheon at Rome, Their ordinary proportion 


is to be two diameters in height, and one in width. 


Niceus; cu! de four of a. See Cl. 
NICHED column. "II 
| NICHILLANISTA, in Church Hi/tory, 


NICHILS. See Nitnils.. x Ax 
NicniLs, clerk of the. See CLER x. 

NICK AR-:ree, in Botany. See G 
N 


| fall occaGons may be fcen at fifteen miles diſtance, ariſing | 
as high as the clouds, and forming a beautiful rainbow. | 


| |} which the apoſtles had enacted, (Acts xv. 29.) againſt 
hollow place, in the 


1 


ſerve for groups of figures; the ſmall - 
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See COLUMN. 


7 7 | f Be : 
heretics who mai. 
* 5 . " * 8 mail 1. 
tainea that Chriſt had no being. ö n 


| UILANDINA.. 

ICKEL, in Noturat Hiſtory, is a ſemi- metal, ftſt defcrihes 
by Mr. Cronſtedt, in the Swediſh Memoirs for the years 
1751 and 1754. , The properties there attributed to it 
are, 1. That it is of a White colour, inclining to ted. 


2. Its texture is ſolid, and ſhining in its fractures. 
Its ſpecific gravity is to that of water as $ 5oo to 1000 
This vaties according to its Purity from 1,421 to 9 . 
the pureſt being the heavieſt. 4. It is conſiderably 
fixed in the fire. $5. It is calcinable, and its calx i 
green. 6. This calx is not very fuſible, but it never. 
theleſs tinges glaſs of a tranſparent reddiſh brown, or 
Jacinth colour. 7. It diſſolves in aqua fortis, aqui 
regia, and marine acid, but with difficulty in vitriolic 
acid: all theſe ſolutions have a deep green colour ; | 
the vitriol formed of it is alſo of the ſame colour; and 
the colcothar of this vitriol, and alſo the precipitates 
from the ſolutions, are rendered by calcination of a 
light green colour. 8. Theſe precipitates ate ſoluble 
by ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, and the ſolution has a blue 
colour; but no copper can be produced by a reduction 
of the precipitates, 9. It ſtroygly attracts {ulphur, 10. 
It unites with all metallic ſubſt-nces excepting filver, 
quic kſilver, and zinc. 11. Its attraction to regulus of co- 
balt is the ſtrongeſt, next to which is that to icon, and 
then to arſenic. 12. It retains its phlogiſton a long time 
in the fire, and its calx is reducible by a very ſmall quan- 
tity .of inflammable matter. It requires, however, a 
ſtrong red-heat before it can be fuſed, and melts a little 
fooner, or as ſoon as gold or copper. Nickel is contained 
in the mineral, called Kupfer, or KUPPEtR-nictle. When 
very pure, it is in ſome degree malleable, and always 
magnetic, and hence it is deemed to contain icon, Nickel, 
according to Mr. Rinman, has been lately foundnative in 
a mine of cobalt in Heſſe. Kirwan's El. Min. p. 341, &c. 
NICOL, in Natural Hiſtory, a word uſed by the miners in 
Germany to expreſs a greeniſh cruſt, covering ſeveral of 
the ſpecies of marcaſites and cobalt; it emits fumes that 
ſmell of garlic in the calcination, and is very injurious 
to the workmen, cauſing contractions of their limbs, and 
other diſorders. . It is ſometimes found in maſſes alone, 
but that more rarely. | 
NICOLAI Catholicon. See CATHOLI1CON.,, 
NICOLAS, Saint, Argonauts of. See ARGONAUTS. 
NICOLAITANS, or NicoLaiTEs, one of the moſt an- 
cient ſects in the Chriſtian church; thus denominated 
from Nicolas, a perſon ordained a deacon of the church 
of Jeruſalem, together with St. Stephen. 
The diſtinguiſhing tenet of the Nzeolaitons, as repreſented 
by eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, is, that all married women 
| 2 be common; to take away all occaſion of jca- 
ouſy. | | 3 
Other authors tax Nicholas with other impurities; but 
Clemens Alexandrinus imputes them all to his diſciples, 
who, he ſays, abuſed their maſter's words. 1 
In the charge urged againſt the Nzcolaitans (Rev. ii. 6, 
14, 15.) they are not reproacked with erroneous opini- 
ons concerning the Deity, but with the licentiouſneſs 
of their practice, and the contempt of that ſolemn law, 


fornication, and the uſe of meats offered to idols. It is, 
however, certain, that the writers of the ſecond and the 
following centuries, Irenzus, Tertullian, Clemens, and 
others, affirm, that the Nicelaitans adopted the ſentiments 
of the Gxosries, concerning the two principles of all 
things, the æons, and the origin of this terreſtrial globe. 
The authority of theſe writers, ſays Moſheim, would be 
entirely ſatisfactory in this matter, were there not ſome 
reaſon to imagine, that they confounded, in their nar- 
rations, two ſects very different from each other, viz. 
that of the Nicolaitans, mentioned in the Revelations; and 
another, founded by a perſon named Nicolaus, in the 
ſecond 3 upon the principles of the Gnoſtics. 
Cocceius, Hoffman, Vitringa, and Maius, take the name 
Nicolaitan to be coined, to ſignify a man addicted to plea- 
ſure and debauchery; adding, 1 it has nothing to do 
with Nicolas, one of the ſeven deacons. 
NICOMIA, in Natural Hiflory. See CERT. | 
NICOTIANA, or herba Nicetiana, a name given to T0 
BAcco;z from Nicot, the French ambaſſador, at the 
court of Portugal, who ſent it into France, in 1560, and 
gave it his own name, as he himſelf tells us in his dic- 
tionar x. 
NIC TIITATING membrane, in Anatomy, a thin membrane, 
which covers the eyes of ſeveral creatures, and ſhelters 
them from duſt, or too much light; yet is ſo thin, that 


Nickx, capital of a. See CAPITAL, 


they can ſee indifferently well through it. a 
| 5 This 


| NrcuT-awn-hynd, third. See THIRD. 
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This niffating membrane is chiefly found in the bird and 


fiſh kind. ; = LD wie it OTE ETSY ye ; 
This membrane, in the eagle's eye, is remarkably cloſe 
and firm, infomuch as to be accounted as a ſecond e 


e- 
lid; and hence that remarkable firmneſs of the det | 


Gght in viewing the Tun. 


NIDDUl, in the Fewih Cuſtoms, is uſed to ſignify ſepa- | 
rated or excommunicated. This, according to ſome, | 


was to be underſtood of the leſſer ſort of excommunica- 
tion in uͤſe among the Hebrews. He that had incurred 
it was to withdraw himſelf from his relations, at leaſt to 
the diſtance of four cubits: it commonly continued a 
month. If it was not taken off in that time, it might be 


prolonged for bxty, or even ninety days: but if, within 
this term, che excommunicated perſon did not give ſatis- 


faction, he fell into the cherem, which was a ſecond 
ſort of excommunication z and thence into the third ſort 
called /hammatha, or ſhematta, the molt terrible of all. 
But Selden has proved that there were only two kinds of 


© excommunication, viz. the greater and leſs; and that | 


| theſe three terms were uſed indifferently. | 

NID US, 1//t, a repoſitory, wherein certain animals, parti- 
cularly fowls, inſects, and reptiles, lodge their eggs, for 
incubation z and wherein, when hatched, they nurſe 
their young, till they become able to ſhift for-themſelves. 
The word is Latin, and is ſuppoſed to be derived from 
nidor, a rank or ill ſmell : in regard the neſts of animals 

* uſually ſtink. | 
Dr. Derham ſays, 


- 


he has often wondered how waſps, 


hornets, and other inſeCts, that 3 dry materials 


(as the duſt of wood ſcraped for that purpoſe), ſhould 
find a proper glutinous matter to cement and glue their 
combs, and line their cells: but he adds, that, in all 
probability, it is in their own bodies; as in the tinea veſti- 
vora, the cad- worm, &c, | | | 
Goedart obſerves of his erucas, that fed on leaves, that 
they made their cells of leaves glued together with their 
own ſpittle. | | 
Nipus avis, in the Linnzn ſy 
a a ſpecies of ormRYs : 
NIECE, a term relative to uncle and aunt, ſignifying a bro- 
. ther's or ſiſter's daughter; which, in the civil law, is 
the third degree of conſanguinity ; and, in the common 
law, the ſecond. 3 


NIEK E coronde, in the language of the Ceyloneſe, the 


name of a ſpecies of cinnamon. The tree which pro- 


duces it reſembles the niete, another tree very common | 
there. This is a very bad kind of cinnamon, and has 


very little taſte or ſmell. It is very ſeldom fold as cin- 
namon, but is much in efteem among the natives for its 
medicinal virtues. They obtain a water, and an oil from 


it, by roaſting, which they anoint themſelves with, to | 


preſerve them from noxious fumes, and infeCtions of any 
kind; and uſe the expreſſed juice of the leaves to cool 
the head, and ſtrengthen the brain, rubbing it on exter- 
| ny: Phil. Tranſ. N“ 40g. 
zs unjuſt; becauſe the thing deſired is not in that act or 
deed whereon the petition is grounded. _ | 
Thus a perſon Jefiring of the court to be put in poſſeſ- 
fion of a houſe formerly adjudged to him among other 


lands; the-adverſe party pleads, that the petition is not 


to be granted; by reaſon though the petitioner had a 


judgment for certain lands and houſes, yet this houſe is 


nient compriſe, not compriſed therein. 
 NIGELLA, in Botany. See FENNEL flower. 


NIGHT, that part of the natural day, during which the ſun 


is underneath the horizon: or, night is that ſpace of 
time wherein the ſun is out of our hemiſphere. | 
Under the equator, the nights are always equal to the 
days. Under the poles, the #ight continues half a year. 
The ancient Gauls and Germans divided their time not 


by days, but nizhts; as appears from Tacitus and Cæſar; 


and the people of Iceland, and the Arabs, do the ſame 
at this dy. See Dar, HouR, &c. 
The ſame is alſo obſerved of our Saxon anceſtors. 

Thus in the council of Cloveſhoe, anno 824, we read, 
thi finita & proſeripta-- comentione coram epiſcopo poſt 30 
noctes, illum juramentum ad Weſtminſter deductum eft.— 

Whence our cuſtom of ſaying, /evenight, fortnight, &c. 
Nrour, finals by. See SIGNALS. ; 


Niohr. mare. See INCUBUS. | 
NIGHTSHADE, folanum, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
tanaria monogynia claſs. Its characters ars theſe: the em- 

palement of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, cut half 
chrough into five acute ſegments; the flower has one 
wheel-ſhaped petal, having a very ſhort tube; the brim 
is large, {preading, and five-pointed ; it has five awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummits, which | 
ſtand together: and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a 
ender ſtyle, longer than the ſtamina, and crowned by 
an obtuſe ſtigma; the germen afterwards turns to a 


ſtem of Botany, the name of 


IEN'T compriſe, in Law, an exception taken to a petition, | 


N1GHTSHADE, climbing, or Malabar. 
N1GHTSHADE, deadly, atropa, in Botany, a genus of the 
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receptacle, filled with roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. There 
are thirty-ſix ſpecies. Miller. See MA D- apple. 
The garden night/2ade of the ſhops, with black berries, is 


flowers in Auge The leaves are uſed in external ap- 
plications, and are ſaid to act as reftigerants, reſolvents, 
and diſcutients; taken internally in the quantity of not 
many grains, they are highly deleterious; in very ſmall 
doſes, as an infuſion in boiling water of half a gain or 
a grain of the dried leaves, they occaſion a warmth over 
the whole body, which is often followed by a ſweat, or 
an increaſe of the urinary diſcharge, or ſome looſe ſtools, 
or a ſickneſs and vomiting, and often by a head-ach, 
giddineſs, dimneſs of the fight, and other paralytic ſymp- 
toms. In ſome cancerous, ulcerous, and hydropic caſes, 
theſe infuſions have been repeated at bed-time, every 


leaves in each doſe increaſed gradually to five or fix 
grains.or more, with apparent benefit ; but their oper- 


ſyſtem ſo alarming, that.the uſe of them is juſtly laid 


do not act as evacuants, they generally aggravate the 
complaints. The roots and berries are much of the 
ſame nature with the leaves; though Geſuer reports, 
that the expreſſed juice of the latter, boiled with ſugar, 
to the conliſtence of a ſyrup, proves, in doſes of a tea- 
ſpoonful, an effectual and ſafe anody 
againſt exceeding this doſe, Lewis. 


N1GT$8HADE, American, phytolacca, in Botany, a genus of 
the flower hath no empalement, according to ſome, and 
no petals, though the cover of the parts of generation 
being coloured, is by ſome termed petals : there are five 
of theſe, which are concave, open, and permanent; it 
has for the moſt part ten ſtamina, which are of the ſame 

length of the petals, terminated by roundiſh ſummits, 
and ten compreſſed, orbicular germina, joined together 


ſit ten very ſhort ſtyles, which are reflexed ; the germina 
afterward turn to an orbicular depreſſed berry, with ten 


taining a ſingle {mooth ſeed. Miller reckons three, and 
Linnzus four ſpecies  _ | | 
Parkinſon ſays, that the inhabitants of North America 
make uſe of the juice of the root of American nighthade, 
with large fruit, commonly called Virginian poke, as a 
familiar purge ; two ſpoonfyls of the juice will work 
ſtrongly. Of late there have been ſome quacks, who pre- 
tend to cure cancers with this herb; but no inſtance is 
known of its having been ſerviceable in that diſorder. 
The inhabitants of North America boil the young ſhoots 
of this plant, and eat it like ſpinach. The juice of the 
berries {tains paper and linen of a beautiful purple co- 
lour, but it will not laſt long: if there could be a me- 


N1GHTSHADE, baſtard. See RIVINA. 8 
See BASELLA. 


pentandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower is bell-ſhaped, hath a permanent empalement of 


parts; it hath five ſtamina riſing from the baſe of the 
petal; in the centre is ſituated an oval germen which 
becomes a globular berry, having two cells fitting on the 


reckons two and Linnzus five ſpecies. 
This plant ſhould not be ſuffered to grow in any places 
where children reſort, for it is a ſtrong poiſon ; ſeveral 


killed by eating the berries. | 

There is a remarkable inſtance of the direful effects of 
this plant, recorded in Buchannan's Hiſtory of Scotland ; 
wherein he gives an account of the deſtruction of the 


quantity of the juice of theſe berries with the drink, 
which the Scots, by their truce, were to ſupply them 
with: this fo intoxicated the Danes, that the Scots fel! 
upon them, in their ſleep, and killed the greateſt part of 
them; ſo. that there was ſcarcely men enough teft to 
carry off their king. See, on this article, Phil. Tranſ. 
vol, Ix. part i. p. 62. | 5 
N1IGHTSHADE, enchanters, circea, in Botany, a genus of 
the diandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe ; 
the flower hath a doubled-leaved empalement and two 
heart-ſhaped petals, and has. two erect hairy ſtamina; 


lengthways, each containing a ſingle oblong ſeed. There 
are two ſpecies. 


N1GHTSHADE, three · leaved. See Herb Pax is of Canadas 


þ 


NiGHTSHADE, 


roundiſh berry, with two cells, having a convex fleſhy- 


annual, grows ſpontaneouſly in cultivated grounds, and 


two or three nights, or oftener, and the quantity of the | 


ation is fo irregular, and their effects on the nervous 


aſide. It is obſerved, that their beneficial effects depend 
on the evacuations, they produce: and that, when they 


ne; but he cautions 


the decandria pentagynia clats. Its characters are theſe : | 


on their inſide, but divided on their outfide ; upon which 


longitudinal deep furrows, baving ten cells, each con- 
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thod of fixing the dye it might be very uſeful, Miller, 


one leaf, cut into five parts, and is divided into five equal 
empalement, and filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. Miller 


inſtances having happened where children have been 


army of Sweno, when he invaded Scotland, by mixing a 


the germen is ſituated under the flower, and the empale- | 
ment becomes an oval capſule, with two cells opening 
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Nienrsnapx, Virginian. See American NtGHTSHADE. 


- Nio6HTSHADE, woody, called birter-fweet, dultamara, and | 


amara thulcis, is a ſpecies of ſolanum, which grows by the 
ſide of hedpes, and in moiſt ditches, climbing upon the 
buſhes with winding, woody, but brittle ſtalks. It is 
perennial, and flowers in June and July. The roots and 


alks of this ſpecies, which, on firſt chewing them, yield | 


a conſiderable bitterneſs, chat is ſoon followed by an al- 
moſt honey Aike ſweetneſs, have been commended in 


different diſorders, as high reſolvents and deobſtruents. || 


Their ſenfible operation is by ſweat, urine, and ſtool: 
the doſe from four to fix ounces of a tincture made by 
| digeſting four ounces of the twigs, in a quart of white 

wine. pong 7 
Experience, ſays 


Dr. Lewis, has ſh&wn that they are 


by no means equally deleterious with deadly night/hade ; | 


that they act more regularly and uniformly ; and that, 
without producing nervous complaints, t 7. produce 
mote conſiderable evacuations, eſpecially by ſto 
he adds, that their virtues, in particular cafes, have not 
| yet been ſufficiently aſcertained. Mat. Med. 1 
NIGHTINGALE, tuſcinia or 7 in Ornithology, the 
browniſh grey moracilla, with the annules of the k 


. | - ap 3 
The vightingale derives its name from night and the Saxon 


word golan, te feng. It is in ſize equal to the red - ſtart; 


but longer bodied and more elegantly made. The head 


and back are a pale tawny, daſhed with olive; the tail is 
of a deep tawny red; the throat, breaſt, and upper part | 


of the belly of a light gloffy aſh-colour ; the lower belly 
almoſt white; the exterior webs of the quill-feathers are 
of a dull reddiſh-brown ; the interior of a browniſh aſh- 
colour; the infides are hazel z the eyes remarkably large 
and piercing; and the legs and feet of a deep aſh- 
colour. | | . 
Mr. Hunter found, by diſſection, that the muſcles of the 
larynx are ſtronger in the nightingale than in any other 
bird of the ſame fize, | WD 
This bird, the moſt famed of the feathered tribe, for the 
variety, length, and ſweetneſs of its notes, viſits Eng- 


land in the beginning of April, and leaves us in Auguſt x| 


and during its continuance with us, its range is confined 
to a part of this ifland : it is not found in Scotland, Ire- 
land, or North-W ales, nor in any of the northern coun- 
tries, except Yorkſhire ; and it does not migrate ſo far to 
the Weſt as Devonſhire and Cornwall. Nightingales form 
their neſts of oak leaves, a few bents, and reeds. The 
eggs are of a deep brown. They begin their ſong in the 
evening and continve it the whole night. Pennant, 
IGHTINGALE, Virginia, in Ornithology, the common, 
but improper name of a bird of the groſs-beaked kind, 
called by authors the coccathrauſtes Indica eriſlata. | 
It is a little ſmaller than our blackbird; it has 
ring, ſurrounding the eyes and noftrils ; the beak is very 
large and thick, but not altogether fo large as in the com- 
mon groſs-beak; and its head is ornamented with a very 
high and beautiful creft, which it moves about very fre- 
quently ; it is all over of a very fine, and lively red, but 
paler on the head and tail than elſewhere : it is brought 


N 


to us from Virginia, and is much valued in England, for 


of almonds and the like fruits. 
 NiGHTINGALE, mec. See BLACK-CAP, | 
 NIGHTWALKERS, in a legal ſenſe, are ſuch perſo 


ns as 


ſlerp by day and walk by night, being oftentimes pilferers 


or diſturbers of the peace. 


5 Ed. III. cap. 14. Conſtables are authorized by the com- | 


mon law, to arreſt nigbtwalkers, and ſuſpicious perſons, 


&c. Watchmen may alſo arreſt nightwalkers, and hold 


them until morning: and, it is ſaid, that a private per- 
ſon may arreſt any ſuſpicious nightwalker, and detain him 
2 give a good account of himſelf. 2 Hawk. P. C. 
61. 80. 
being a nightwaller; and common nightwalkers and 

| Hauntersof bawdy-houfes are to be indicted before juſtices 
of peace, &c. But it is held not lawful for conſtable, &c. 

ta take up any woman, as a nightwalker, on bare ſuſpi- 


cion only of being of ill fame, unleſs ſhe be guilty of a 


breach of the peace, or ſome other unlawſul act. 
N1GHTWALKERS, in a phyfical ſeuſe. 
 BULATIO, | Ro 
NIGRINA, in Betany, a genus of the pgntandria monogynia 
_ claſs. Its characters are that the flower is funnel-thaped, 
the empalement is inflated, the ſtigma is obtuſe, and 
the fruit is a doubled celled capſule. Thete is only one 


ſpecies. 
NIGRITIES um, among the ancients, Sees CARIEVSV. 


NIHIL, nibilum, 2 among the ſchool philoſophers, is 


what has no real effe, and which is only conceived ne- 

garively, and denominated by a negative. | 
NIR II caprat per billam, or per breve, in Law, is a form 

uſed when judgment is given againſt the plaimiff, ſo as 
to bar his action, or overthrow his writ or bill, 


ol : but, | 


nees | 


E dlack | 


its beauty, and delicate manner of ſinging; it is very fond | 


One may be bound to the good behaviour for | 


See Nocrau- 


NI G 


NiniI or NII dcbet, is the uſual plea in an action of debt: 
but it is no plea in an action of covenant, or breach 
aſſigned for non-payment of rent, cke. 
N11 dicit is a failing of a defendant to put in an anſwer 
* to the plaintiff's plea by the day afligned; on which 
- omiſſion judgment is given againſt him of courſe, 4d 
 mibil dicit, becauſe he alledges nothing to the contrary, 
Ninit or NIHILI album. See POMPHoOLYX.. © 
NIHILS, or NicniLs, iflues which the ſheriff; that is ap- 
poſed in the exchequer, ſays ate nothing worth, ang j1- 
eviable; from the inſufficiency of the parties that ſhould 
: pay Wee © - | | | 
NiniLs, clerk of 
r | : 5 | | 
, in Botany, a name given by the Arabians to two v 
different Ter, which are Bk, by this means, iftaher 
in their writings one for another. Avicenna tells ug 
firſt that nil is the ſeed of a creeping plant, of the bind- 
weed kind, and that this plant had blue flowers, like the 
campanulus, or bell-flowers : but, in another place, he 
tells us, that nil is the nate of a plant uſed in dying, 
which ſeems to be the ſame with our ii, or woad. 
It is probable, that the convolvulus, or bindweed, called 
nil, obtained this name only from its flower being of the 
ſame colour with the fine blue pigment obtained from 
the other nil, or woad. F 
Nur habuit in tenementis, in Law, a plea to be brought in an 
action of debt only, brought by a leſſor againſt a leſſee, 
for years, or at will, without deec. WO 
NILACUNDL, in Natura! Hiſtery, a name given to a ſtone 
of the gem kind, which is half a SAPPHIRE and half a 
RUBY. 1 57 5 | 
The werd nilaa is the Indian name for the ſapphire, de- 
rived from the word ni, the name of indigo, and given 
to this gem becauſe of its fine blue colour, which ap- 
proaches to the tinge of the pigment. The latter part 
of the word is not eaſily accounted for, without making 
| a little variation in the ſpelling, but with: that, is very 
clear and eaſy. Jacut, or jacuti, and, as fome ſpeak it, 
Jacunti, is the name given by the Indians to the ruby, 
and it is only ſuppoſing the word to be properly nfacunii, 
and it expreſſes, in their own language, exactly what we 
_ underſtand by it, a ſtone part fapphire and part ruby. 
NILAHUMATU, in Betany, a name given by ſeveral au- 
thors to the ſmooth-fruited 8TR AMONIUM of Malabar. 
NILIACUM mel, a name by which the ancients expreſſed 
the very fineſt honey. ö 8 
NILICAN AR AM, in Botany, the name by which ſome au- 
thors call the tree whoſe fruit is the myrobolan uſed in 
medicine. | h 5 8 . | 
NILOMETER, or NIL os cor, an inſtrument uſed among 
the ancients to meaſure the height of the water of the 
river Nile, in its over flowings. „ 
The word comes from Nn, Nile (and that from vu 
dg, new mud, or, as ſome others will have it, from eo, 
J flow, and us, mud), and wetpoy, meaſure. The Greeks 
more ordinarily call it Nπνον , eb. 
The nilometer 1s ſaid, by ſeveral Arabian writers, to have 
been firſt ſet up, for this purpoſe, by: Joſeph, ducing his 
regency in Egypt: the meaſure of it was ſixteen cubits, 
this being the height of the increaſe of the Nile, which 
was neceſſary to the fruitfulneſs of Egypt. ag 
From the meaſure of this column, Dr. Cumberland de- 
duces an argument, in order to prove that the Jewiſh and 
Egyptian cubit were of the ſame. length. Scripture 
Weights and Meaſures, p.-18. 
In the French king's library is an Arabic treatiſe on Ni- 
lometers, intitled, Neil ſi alnal al Nil; wherein are de- 
ſcribed all the overflowings of the Nile, from the firit 
ond of the Hegira to the 875th 
Herodotus mentions a column erected in a point of the 
iſland Delta, to ſerve as a Nilometer; and there is ſtill 
one of the ſame kind in a moſque of the ſame place. 
As all the riches of Egypt ariſe from the inundations 
ot the Nile, the Egyptians uſed to ſupplicate them at the 
kands of their Serapis; and committed the moſt execrabic 
crimes, as ations ſorſooth of religion, to obtain the favour: 
This occaſioned Conſtantine expreſly to prohibit theſe 
ſacrifices, &c. and to order the Nalometer to be removed 
into the church; whereas, till that time, it had been in 
the temple of Serapis. Julian the Apoltate had it te- 
placed in the temple, where it continued till the time of 
the great Theodofius, See, on the ſubject of Niometers, 
the Acta Eruditorum Lipſ. anno 1686 p. 147. : 
NILUFAR, in Botany, a name given by the ancient writers 
to the common warer-LiLy, They diſtinguiſhed this 
plant by that name from the Indian nymphea, whoſe root 
was of a cold and ſopoxific virtue, like that of the man- 
drake. This they call always nenufar. : 
NIMBUS, among the Romans, a ſcarf embroidered with 
gold, which women. wore on their foreheads. 


the, nibilorum cericis, See Cl Ek and 
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| 


| 
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NiMBus was likewiſe uſed for the money thrown among 


the people, on an blic occaſion. 
3s People, 78 Cc O can NIA zus, 
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Nittsos, in Antiquity, a circle obſerved on certain medals, 
around the heads of ſome emperors ; anſwering to the 


areolæ, or circles of light, drawn around the images of | 


The e is ſeen on the medals of Maurice, Phocas, and 
others even of the upper empire. | 
NIMETULAHITES, a kind of religious among the Turks, 
ſo called from Nimetulabi, their inſtitutor. . 
When a Turk would be admitted into the order, he is to 
ſhut himſelf up cloſe in a chamber forty days, reſtricted 
to four ounces of food per day. The term expired, the 
Nimetulahites take him by the hand, and lead him a 
Moorith dance, accompanied with an infinity of ridicu- 
lous geſticulations, till the violence of the exerciſe, with 
his former regimen, throw him down on the ground. 
This fall is conſtrued an extacy, during which he is ſup- 
poſed to have a viſion. | 
Che Nimetulahites meet every Monday in the night-time, 
and ſing hymns to God, &c. 

NIN-O, in Chronology, is the name of the æra moſt com- 
monly uſed among the Japaneſe, It commences with 
the reign of Sin-ma, the. founder of their monarchy, 660 

years before the Chriſtian ra. 
NINS/, in Botany. See GIN-SENG. | 7 

NINTH, in Muſie, one of the diſſonant intervals in muſic. 


It is properly the ſecond doubled; but it is differently | 


uſed. When en upper part ſyncopates, the ſecond is ac- 
cented, and treated as a ninth; i. e. it is reſolved by an 
eighth, and accompanieſl by a third and fifth, and often 
a lyncopated ſeventh : but when the lower part ſynco- 
ates, the ſecond is not thus uſed, but is accompanied 
by the fourth and fixth. In thorough baſs, the ninth 
has always, or at leaſt commonly, an eight placed after 
it thus, 98, to ſhew that is reſolved by deſcending to 
the octave. | 1 
Nix TH pair of nerves. See NERvEs, ; 
NIN'TIPOLONG, in Zoology, the Ceyloneſe name of a ſpe- 
cies of ſerpent called alſo ſzrpens hypnoticus, It is a very 
poiſonous ſpecies, and its bite brings a ſleep upon the 
perſon, which terminates in death. It is of a deep, 
blackiſh brown, variegated with ſmall ſpecks of white. 
NINZIN, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome 


authors for the famous Chineſe root, commonly called | 


. "GINSENG: © ; i 
NIPPERS; in the Manege, are four teeth in the forepart 
of a horſe's mouth, two in the upper, and two in the 
lower jaw. A horſe puts;them forth between the ſecond 
and third year. . | 
NippgRs is alſo an inſtrument in uſe among ſmiths, and 
farriers, being a kind of pincers, wherewith, in ſhoeing 
a horſe, they cut the nails before they rivet them. It is 
alſo uſed in taking off a ſhoe. Os 
 Nippexss, in a ſhip, are pieces of flat braided cordage, 
uſed to faſten the cable to the voyal, in a ſhip of war, 
when the former is drawn into the ſhip, by mechanical 
powers applied to the latter. Theſe nippers are uſually 
ſix or eight feet in length, according to the ſize of the 
cable : and five or fix of them are commonly faſtened 
about the cable and voyal at once, in order to be heaved 
in by the capſtern. Thoſe which are fartheſt aft are 
always taken off, as the cable approaches the main hatch- 
way; and others are at the ſame time faftened on, in the 
ſore part of the ſhip, to ſupply their place. The perſons, 
employed to bind the nippers about the cable and voyal, 
are called nipper-men: they ate aſſiſted, at this office, by 
the boys of the ſhip, who always ſupply them with nip- 
pers, and receive the ends of thoſe which are faſtened, to 
walk aft with them, and take them off at the proper | 
place, in order to return them to the n;pper-men. Falconer. 
NIPPLE, papilla, in Anatomy, a prominence ariſing from 
the middle of the breaſt or mamma. See BREAST, 
The colour of the nipple is various; in different ſtates, 
and ſtages of life it is reddiſh, blueiſh, and blackiſh ; it is 
compel with a pale browniſh or reddiſh circle, called 
areola, | 
The lacteal tubes, coming from the ſeveral parts of the 
breaſts, terminate in the papillz, with ſeveral nervous, or 
ſpongious emiſſaries which communicate with each other 
by anaſtomoſes, through which, in ſucking, the milk 1s 
rawn. | | | | 
The nipples of women, in their firſt lying in, are fre- 
quently ſo ſmall, and ſunk into their breaſts, that the 
infant cannot get at them to ſuck its nouriſhment. The 
readieſt method, in this caſe, is to apply an infant ſome- 
what older, and which can draw ſtronger; or, if this 
does not ſucceed, to let a woman, who has been prac- 
tiſed in the art, attempt to ſuck, 
When theſe do not ſucceed, it is common to have re- 
courſe to a glaſs pipe, and the poorer people in ſome 
places uſually make a tobacco- pipe ſerve the turn. Others 
apply a ſmall cucurbite, made of ivory, in the form of a 
hat, which they ſuck ſtrongly in their mouth. The com- 
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ſignal ſervice. To do this, the ſmall hole at the ſide is 
to be ſtopped with wax, and the glaſs heated with wartn 
water; or, by holding it before the fire, ſo as to rarefy, 
and in part expel the air: it is then to be applied to the 
nipple, which, in this caſe, will not only be pulled out, 
but will diſcharge a large quantity of milk, ſo as to take 
down the inflammation and tumor in the breaſt, When 
the ſucking power of the glaſs is grown weak, the hole 
at the fide is to be opened, and the milk poured out; 
the glaſs is then to be heated again, and the hole being 
ſtopped again, is to be a ſecond time applied, and fv on, 
till the intention is fully anſwered, Heiſter's Surgery, 
part li. p. 11. | 
NiePLE wort, lapſana, in Botany, a genus of the Hyngengſia 
polygamia æqualis claſs. Its characters are theſe ; the 
flower is compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, in- 
_ cluded in one common imbricated empalement; the flo- 
rets have one tubulous petal, ſtretched out at the top, in 
ſhape of a tongue; theſe have each five ſhort hairy ſta- 
mina; the germen is ſituated at the bottom of the floret, 
which afterward becomes an oblong three-cornefed ſeed, 
ſituated in the ſcale of the empalement. There are four 
ſpecies, Miller. | | 
The common nipple-w¾ort, which is a weed, growing by 
the ſide of foot-paths and hedges, is eſteemed excellent 
for curing ulcerated nipples, whence it obtained its name. 
It is ſaid to be drying, detergent, and digeſtive» The 
leaves and ſtalks may be boiled and eaten. James. 
NIQUI, in {chthyology, the name of a fiſh of the cucullus 
kind, approaching to the figure of that ſpecies commonly 
called draco and araneus marinus, and in Engliſh the 
weaver, It is common about the American ſhores, and 
is eatable when the liver and gall are taken out, otherwiſe 
it is ſaid to be poiſonous. See Tab. III. of Fiſhes No 29. 
NIR, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the Arabian 
phyſicians to the pigment or colour, made from the 
iſutis, or woad, | | 
NIS AN, a month of the Hebrews, anſwering to our March, 
and which ſometimes takes from February, or April, ac- 
cording to the courſe of the moon. It was made the 
firſt month of the ſacred year, at the coming out of 
Egypt. This month /hall be unto you the beginning of 
months, it ſhall be the firſt month of the year to you. Exod. xſi. 2. 
It was the ſeventh month of the civil year. Moſes calls 
it Abib. The name Niſan is only ſince the time of Ezra, 
and the return from the captivity of Babylon. | 
NISI PRIUS, in Law, a judicial writ which lieth in caſes 
where the jury being impanelled and returned before the 
Juſtices of the bench, one of the parties requeſts to have 
ſuch writ, for the eaſe of the county, whereby to will 
the ſheriff to cauſe the inqueſt to come before the juſtices 
in the ſame county, at their coming thither. | 
It is called a writ of ni prius: and its effect is, that the 
ſheriff is hereby commanded to bring to Weſtminſter the 
men impanelled, at a certain day, before the juſtices, 
niſi prius juſliciarii domini regis ad aſſiſas capiendas ve- 
nerint; that is, unleſs the Juſtices go, before that day, 
into ſuch county to take aſſiſes. This they are ſure to 
do, in the vacations preceding each Eaſter and Michael- 
mas terms, and there diſpoſe of the cauſe ;* which ſaves 
much expence and trouble to the parties, the jury, and the 
witneſſes, h 
Nis: PRlus and afſiſe, courts of, are compoſed of two or 
more commiſhoners, who are twice in every year ſent by 
the king's ſpecial commiſſion, all round the kingdom (ex- 
cept only London and Middleſex, where courts of ni 
prius are holden in and after every term, before the chief 
or other judge of the ſeveral ſuperior courts), to try, by 
a jury of the reſpective counties, the truth of ſuch mat- 
ters of fact as are then under diſpute in the courts of 
Weſtminſter-hall. „ | 
NisI PRlus, juſtices of. See JUSTICES. | 
NISSOLIA, in Botany, a genus of the diadelpbia decandria 
_ claſs. Its characters are, that the calyx is divided into 
five iſegments, and that the fruit is a monoſpermous 
capſule. There are two ſpecies. | 
NISUS, in Ornithology, a name by which many authors call 
the accipiter fringillarius, or ſparrow-HAWK. | 
N1sus is alſo a name uſed by ſome old naturaliſts for the 
HALIAETUS, or @quila marina, called in Engliſh the ſea- 
EAGLE, or oſprey. 
Nis us is likewiſe a name given by the barbarous writers of 
the middle ages to alabaſter. | 
NITEDULA, in Zoology, the field-mouſe. See Mus. 
NITIDUM foltium, among Botaniſis- See LEAF, 
NITR ARIA, iu Botany, a genus of the dodecandria manogy» 
nia claſs. Its charaQters are, that the flower has five 
petals; the empalement is divided into five ſegments , 
the ſtamina are fifteen ; and the fruit is a monoſpermous 
drupe. There is only one ſpecies. 
NITRE, wipoy, in Natural Hiftery, a bitter ſort of ſalt, thus 


mon ſucking-glaſs is alſo, when properly applied, of very | 
Vor. III. No 243. a | 


called by the ancients ; by the moderns, more uſually, 
ſaltpetre. | 
7 
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- Naturaliſts differ as to the point, whether our ſaltpetre 


be the nitre of the ancients; but it certainly is not.— 

G. C. Schelhammer has a particular treatiſe or this ſub- 

ject, De Nitro, tum veterum, tum noſtro Commentarius. 
See NAT KON. ; | 

NrTRE, or SALTPETRE, is a neutral ſalt, compoſed of 
"nitrous acid, ſaturated with fixed vegetable alkali. It is 
found immerſed in imperceptible particles, in earthy 

- ſubſtances, as the particles of metals in their ores, and 

is difcoverable in theſe bodies by an acrid and pungent 
taſte, and a ſenſation of coldneſs with which it affects 
the tongue : ſometimes alſo it is found native and pure, 
in form of an effloreſcence, or ſhapeleſs ſalt, either in its 
ore, or on old walls, and yields after ſolution hexaedral 
er cryſtals. 


itre is found naturally cryſtallized in India, and as it is | 


ſwept from earths or ſtones with brooms, it is called the 
- ſweepings of nitre, or of ſaltpetre. A nitre may alſo be 
obtained from ſeveral plants: and theſe are the two kinds 


of natural nitre. All other nitre is begun by nature, but art | 


is required to extract and purify it. | 
Many have been of opinion, that nitre was, in part at leaſt, 


an animal ſalt, and that where it was found on old walls, | 


it was owing to the effluvia of animal bodies once inha- 
biting the place; but we find it now in vaſt quantities 
in ſeveral of the marly earths of the Eaſt Indies, and ſome 


other places, which, however, though they abound with 


it, when they are in the naked cliffs, expoſed to the air, 


in a proper ſituation, yet when dug up from any depths | 
in the earth, the ſame ſubſtances are not found to con- 


tain any of this falt. 
This marly earth is frequent 
parts of the Eaſt, and is choſen for working from places 
\ where it ſtands in barren cliffs, on hills facing the northern 
or eaſtern winds. The manner of their ſeparating nitre 


from this earth, is as follows: they dig large pits, which | 


they coat over on the inſide with a {bf and firm clay ; 
this they fill half full of water, and into it throw the 
earth. When the water has ſtood ſome days to imbibe 
the ſalt, they draw it off into other pits, defended by 
| m__ walls on all but the north-eaſt ſide. Here the ſun 


exhaling the water, the ſalt which it bad imbibed afhxes 
itſelf to the ſides of the pit in ſmall, browniſh, white, 


hexaedral, but very imperfect cryſtals, which are what 


wee receive from the Eaſt Indies, under the name of rough | 


"wife | 
This is the way the greateſt quantity of this ſalt is made; 
but it is alſo procured from divers other materials, and 
by many other methods. 


The method of manufacturing ſaltpetre in Podolia, re- 


| lated by Dr. Wolf, is as follows: the earth or mould, 

which they make uſe of for this purpoſe, is of a deep 
black; and they make choice of a place for their oper- 
ation not far from a ſpot rich enough in nitre to keep 
them conſtantly at work, at leaſt during a whole ſum- 


mer, and ſuch as can ſupply them with water and wood 


at an eaſy expence. The utenſils, uſed in this manu- 


facture, are a large copper boiler, containing about 60 


amphors of 6 gallons, or about 54 th of water each, 


which is fixed in the ground, with its brim level with | 
the ſurface ; 100 wooden tubs, with a hole bored near | 


the bottom, each of which holds a car of earth, or about 
4 or 5 amphors; 2 very large caſks of about 100 amphors 


each; about 32 wide troughs or coolers, holding about | 


an amphor each; and a ſufficient number of amphors 
for fetching water. KO | 

In the manufacture, the firſt operation is to beat the 
nitrous earth to a coarſe powder with iron ſpades, and 


to clear it of all hard ſubſtances. If it be very rich in 


nitre (indicated either by its fatneſs or its downy effloreſ- 
cence), they mix with it ſome of a poorer fort, in equal 


quantity, but very black and old: and, laſtly, they add | 


aſhes, commonly thoſe of the aſh, which moſt avounds, 
to the amount of about a fifth part of the whole, and 
mix them well together. If they have a quantity of 
urine at hand, they throw it in, but never any quick- 


lime: they then put one car of the prepared nitrous |. 


earth into one of the tubs, fill up the veſſel with cold 
water, and ſtir the whole well with a wooden ſtaff; 
and after it has ſtood twenty-four hours, with occaſional 
ſtirring, they ſuffer the ley to run out at the hole near 
the bottom, and put it into large caſks. In this decoc- 
tion of the nitre, what they call the mother of nitre is 
abſolutely neceffary. This is the inſpiſſated lixivium 
remaining after the cryſtallization of nitre, which cannot 
itſelf be made to cryſtallize, and they keep it from one 
year to another. Of this mother of xitre, they pour one 


or two tubs into the boiler, to which they add the new | 


ley, collected in the great caſks, till the boiler is full, and 
keep the contents boiling near twenty-four' hours. As 

' ſoon as they perceive any marks or cryſtallization on the 
ſurface, they remove the ley, thus decocted and inſpiſ- 


ſated, into the thirty-two wooden coolers, and let it re-! 


in China, Perſia, and many 


— 


A ſingle pound of faltpetre is ſold, in time of war, on 


In many of the eaſtern nations, the ruins of old buildin 


old buildings. 


| to 700,000 th. They are obliged to deliver it in rough 


or aboun 329. per 15. It is there purified, undergoing 


water. and the lower half with wood aſhes, which are 


_ ſtronger; and likewiſe in proportion to the putrid matter 


to have an habitual moiſture, which is favourable to pu- 
which might otherwiſe diſſolve and carry off the nitre, 


| Theſe buildings are true nitre-beds. When they are old, 


. rubbiſh is mixed with much common ſalt, which comes 


The chief intention, therefore, of the operation upon 


main there twenty-four hours: in which time the ery, 
ſtallization being completed, they drain off the mother 
of nitre, and return it into the botler. The Cryſtals are 
taken out and dried ; but as they never prove clean the 
are again diſſolved in clean water, filtered through 
flannel bag, and boiled up again, in a leſs boiler, to a wag 
quiſite thickneſs, and then cryſtallized again, which brin 
them to be fit for ſale. In this manner, the proceſs is - 
peated through the ſummer, till the winter's froſt puts 2 
ſtop to it. | 


the ſpot where it is made, for four rubles, or ſeventeen 
ſhillings ; but, in time of peace, it is much cheaper, 

The earth thus cleared of its nitre, is caſt out in heaps 
about four fect high, and thus left for four years, and the 
ſame quantity of nitre is got out of this earth as before 
Upon a third working, after ſeven years more, it will 
yield ſome nitre, but ſcarce enough to defray the charges 
This method of making ſaltpetre, ſays Dr. Wolf, came 
hither from the Eaſt; and there, Dr. Wolf apprehends 
it is performed by a ſimilar proceſs. : 
expoſed to the north-eaſt winds, and ſheltered from _ 
have their walls covered with the effloreſcences of a he 
trous ſalt, which is uſually thrown with the earth into 
the nitre pit. Earths moiſtened with the excrements of 
animals, as the earths of pigeon-houſes, and the like, all 
afford more or leſs nitre, and, in France, vaſt quantities 
are annually made from lime rubbiſh, and the ruins of 
In Virginia, they prepare the floors of their tobacco- 
houſes, for attracting nitre; the method of making it, 
in this way, by Mr. Jeremiah Brown, has been publiſhed, 
in Virginia, by order of the truſtees for the improvement 
of arts and manufactures, and, in England, by order of 
the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, See an account of this method in the 
Annual Regiſter, for 1763, vol. vi. p. 121. 

At Paris, where they have ſeventeen ſaltpetre works, 
there is a company of perſons employed in making falt- 
petre, in number about twenty. They were incorporated 
ſo long ago as the reign of Charles IX. and are regulated 
by ſeveral ſtatutes. The quantity made annually is from 


to the royal arſenal, where they receive for it ſeven ſous, 


three lixiviations, and is then ſald at ten, fifteen, and 
eighteen ſols per pound. 5 8 
The method uſed in a conſiderable manufacture is as 
follows: M. Bouret, who makes every year from 35 to 
36,000th. employs 6 men night and day, 2 rooms, 20 
large caſks, and 3 horſes. The caſks are half filled with 
old plaiſter, which is changed every time of pouring on 


changed but once in five lixiviations. The water poured 
on ſoaks through both the plaiſter and aſhes, and is five 
times paſſed through freſh plaiſter. It is then boiled 
down ia a copper pan, ſo yore that the flame paſſes 
quite tound its ſides. The fire is made of wood. The 

lixivium, when properly evaporated, is ſet to cryſtallize, 
and the cryſtals to drain, The ſcum taken off in the 
boiling is thrown upon the plaiſter, whieh the longer it 
lies in heaps (wetted from time to time) becomes the 


thrown upon it, The plaiſter uſed in the buildings, at 
Paris, is made of that gypſeous earth, called plaiſter of 
Paris, and found in the neighbourhood of that city. In 
general, no lime is mixed with it; and if this be cafe, 
the nitre is neither ſo good, nor produced in ſo great a 
quantity. It is known, when the old plaiſter is worth 
being collected and employed, by the ſaltiſh taſle of it. 
Nitre is alſo made in other great towns of France. 

The moſt favourable places (ſays the author of the Che- 
mical Dictionary) for the production of nitre are the 
habitations of men and animals, and particularly ſuch as 
are low and moiſt, as cellars, kitchens, ſtables, houſes of 
office, and others of that kind, which are apt to be im- 
pregnated with vegetable and animal matters, and alſo 


trefaction; and, laſtly, which are ſheltered from rain, 
as ſoon as it is formed. 


their rubbiſh and plaiſter are full of xitre - but this nitre 
is only a nitre with an earthy baſis, which is not ſuſcep- 
tible of cryſtallization or detonation, which are the two 
eſſential qualities in nitre for the principal uſes to which 
it is applicable, and which it cannot . but by being 
joined to a baſis of fixed alkali, Beſides, the 117 0 


alſo from the vegetable and animal matters, and from 
ſome heterogeneous ſubſtances, which alter its purity” 


2 rubbi 


+nbbifh, to obtain a perfect nitre, is to furniſh this [alt 
With a baſis of fixed alkali, and to diſengage it from the 
heterogeneous matters which alter its purity, Theſe 
views are accompllſhed in the following manner. 
The rubbiſh containing nire is to be broken to ſmall 
pieces, and mixed with nearly an equal quantity of wood- 
aſhes. This mixture is to be put into caſks ranged along 
each other, placed vertically on one of their ends, and 
ſupported to the height of two feet above the ground. 
At the bottom of each caſk is a hole filled with ſtraw. 
Water is to be poured into the firſt caſk; and this water, 
when impregnated with all the ſaline matter in the mix- 
' ture, flows into a bucket placed under tha caſk for its re - 
ception. The fame water is poured ſucceſhvely into the 
other caſks, and thus becomes impregnated with more 
and more ſaline matter. 
ſerve always to paſs the ſtrongeſt lixiviums through caſks 
filled with new matter; and before they throw away 
the matter of a caſk when almoſt exhauſted, they paſs 
- through it the firſt water yet unimpregnated. By theſe 
operations, which are well contrived, they obtain a lixi- | 
vium as much impregnated as it can be, and they at 
length entirely exhauſt the rubbiſh of all the nitre it 
contained. | | 
Ihe lixivium of nitre, thus prepared, is carried to great | 
copper cauldrons, in which it is boiled and evaporated, 
till it is ſufficiently ſtrong for the cryſtillization of the 
ſalts. As the two cryſtallizable ſalts contained in this 
lixivium are zitre and common ſalt, and as the latter of 
theſe ſalts is cryſtallizable by evaporation only, and the 
ſecond by cold only ; the common falt cryſtalizes firſt 


which ſubſide to the bottom of the cauldron, The ſalt- 
petre-makers call it the grain. They take it out with 
large ladles, and put it in a baſket hung over the cauldron 
to drain. This evaporation is continued, and the grain | 
is to be taken away as faſt as it is formed, till the liquor 


it is ſufficiently evaporated for that purpoſe, a {mall quan- 
tity of it is to be taken out from time to time. hen 
they perceive, upon cooling the liquor, that a ſufficient 
quantity of nitre is formed in it, they remove the liquor 


carry to a place deſigned for the cryaſtllization, 


cooled, the greateſt part of the ſalt is coagulated at the 
bottom of the baſons in unſhapely maſſes, compoſed of 
many ſmall needle-like cryſtals of nitre, and ſometimes 


called flicks of nitre. | 
In the baſons remains a large quantity of liquor, the nitre 


ration is repeated till no more nitre can be formed by 
cooling the evaporated liquor, which then becomes very 
red and acrid, and ii called the morher-water of nitre. 

This mother-water is compoſed almoſt entirely of nitre 
and common ſalt with earthy baſes which certainly pro- 
ceed from too ſmall a quantity of aſhes having been 


ficient quantity of aſhes with the nitrous rubbiſh, to de- 
' compoſe all the ſalts with earthy baſes which it contains; 
and thus, after the ſeveral evaporations and cryſtalliza- 


liquor impregnated with unctuous matter. 
baſis of the earthy ſalts contained in the mother of nitre 
may be precipitated by adding an alkaline lixivinm. This 
precipitate is white, and is called the magne/ia of nitre ; 


mother-water, being changed into a nitre with baſis of 
fixed alkali, is eaſily obtainable by cryſtallization : but 
the faltpetre-makers do not employ any of theſe methods 
with their mother-water, which they throw upon the 


| lixiviation. Some time afterwards, they lixiviate this rub- 

biſh in the ſame manner as they did at firſt, that is, with 
the addition of aſhes, and obtain from it more nitre.— 
We may caſily perceive that this operation is preciſcly 


poſed, 
The nitre obtained by theſe cryſtallizations is red, and 
foiled by the liquor in which it was diſſolved, which has 
alſo that colour. Farther, although common ſalt does 
not cryſtallize by cold alone, yet a certain quantity of it 
always cryſtallizes along with the nitre; both becauſe the 
evaporation continues while the liquor cools, and becauſc 


The makers of ſalpetre ob- 


during the evaporation, and forms fmall cubical cryſtals | 


be ſo much evaporated, that when it is cold, much nitre | 
will be cryſtallized in it; and in order to diſcover when | 


from the cauldron into large copper baſons, which they 
As this liquor contains much nitre, and as it is quickly | 
of large regular cryſtals upon their ſurfaces. Theſe are | 


contained in which cannot be cryſtallized but by a ſecond | 
evaporation, which is therefore performed in the fame | 
manner as at firſt, and more nitre is obtained. This ope- | 


and, at the ſame time, the nitre with earthy baſis in the 


n 


mixed with the lixivium of the nitrous rubbiſh. This 
mother water may therefore be avoided, by mixing a ſuf- | 


tions, nothing would remain but a ſmall quantity of red | 


When only the uſual quantity of aſhes is employed, the | 


- Nitrous rubbiſh aſter it has been exhauſted of its ſalt by | 


upon the ſame principles as one of thoſe we have pro- 


"1 


a portion of common ſalt. 


the xitre, during its cryſtallization, always takes with it 


NIT 


This nitre, which the manufacturers call ure of the 2 


Boiling, is therefore impure, and mixed wit ä 
ſalt, and with falts with earthy baſes, by Rich * is wats 
dered unfit for many of the uſes to which nitre is applied; 
as we ſhall afterwards ſee. Ir is purified by diſſolving it 
in pure water, and by proceeding to a ſecond eryſtalli- 
zation by cold; and as in this ſecond cryſtallization, the 
proportion of nitre to common falt, and to ſalts with 
earthy baſes, is infinitely greater than at firſt ; ſo that 
when the liquor is at the point of the cryſtallization of 
the nitre, it is very far from being ſo much evaporated 
that the common Tar can cryſtallize at that time; and 
therefore the nitre obtained in this ſecond operation is 
infinitely purer than that of the former. It is alſo white 
and is called by the manufacturers nitre of the tend 
boiling. This is the nitre employed by diſtillers of aqua- 
fortis for the ordinary aqua-fortts, | 

But this nitre is not yet ſufficiently pure for the prepara- 
tion of good gun-powder; and it muſt therefore be pu- 
rified by a third boiling or cryſtallization. This is the 
pureſt nitre that is ſold, or that is kept in arſenals. It 
is very beautiful and white ; but it is not yet ſuſficiently 
pure for certain delicate operations in chemiſtry, and 


muſt therefore undergo a fourth purification. 


By which ever of theſe methods nitre is procured, it is 
ever in all reſpects the ſame ſalt. Its cryſtals are of 
a hexaedra] priſmatic form, terminated by hexaedral 
pyramids. It diſſolves in a moderate heat even much leſs 
than what is neceſſary to make it red, and does not 
flame, unleſs a cool or ſome other ſulphureous body fall 
If nirte thus melted be left to cool and fix, it co- 
agulates into a ſolid, ſonorous, ſemitranſparent maſs, and 
is then called mineral cryſtal. It is ſoluble in eight times 
its weight of very cold water; in leſs than thrice its 
weight of water temperately warm, and, as it is ſaid, in 


one third its weight of boiling water. The origin of nitre, 


ot of that acid which forms its characteriſtic part, has been 
the ſubject of controverſy among chemiſts and naturaliſts. 
Some have imagined, that as nitre is commonly obtained 
from ſubſtances long expoſed to the air, the nitrous acid 
exiſted ready formed, like the other two mineral acids, 


and that itis ſucceſſively depoſited in the matters proper for 


its reception. But this opinion is now generally rejected; 
becauſe it its not found in fact, that gitre is ever obtained 
by a long expoſure of the moſt proper ſubſtances for the 
reception and retention of the nitrous acid, as fixed alkali, 
to the air; and that zitre is never found except in ſub- 
ſtances capable of being impregnated with vegetable or 
animal Juices. | 8 KEY 
Mr. Lemery the younger, having obtained perfect nitre 
by analyſing many vegetable and animal ſubſtances con- 
cludes from thence, that this ſalt exiſts naturally ready 
formed in the individuals of theſe two kingdoms, which, 
according to him, are the only ſource of it. To this 
opinion it is objected, that the peculiar ſubſtances of 
which vegetables and animals are compoſed, conſiſt of 


principles extracted from the air and the earth, whence, 


it may be alledged, that the nitre found in them originally 
proceeds. | Ln, e 
Another more probable opinion, concerning the origin of 
nitre, is that of Stahl. This chemiſt apprehends, that 
the nitrous acid is only the vitriolic acid metamorphoſed 
by the union it contracts with phlogiſton ; and that pu- 


ttefaction is the means employed by nature to combine 
this acid with the inflammable matter of putrefying ſub- 


ſtances, in the proportion and manner proper for giving 
it the ſpecific character of nitrous acid. See Dictionary 
of Chemiſtry, art. NiTRE, | 

This ſalt gives the greateſt of all proofs of the effects of 


| ſynthetical, or recompoſing chemiſtry. It is firſt ſepa- 


rated, or analyſed, in the following manner: take two 
pounds of refined faltpetre in fine powder; pour upon 
it one third of its weight of oil of viriol, diſtil it in a 
glaſs retort, in a ſtrong ſand heat, and there will be pro- 
duced a ſtrong acid ſpirit of nitre, which cannot, by any 
experiment, be found to participate at all of the nature of 
the oil of vitriol uſed in its preparation. Then take a 
pound of freſh nitre, melt it in a crucible, and throw 
into it, at times, pieces of charcoal, till it will no longer 
keep in fuſion with the ſame degree of fire; then increaſe 
the fire and melt it, and then pour it into a proper veſſel; 


leave it to cool of itſelf : this is fixed nizre, and is an alkali. 


Now diſſolve this fixed nitre in water, and exactly ſatu- 
rate that water with the acid ſpirit of itre before diſtilled ; 
this compound liquor will, by ſtanding, ſhoot into true 
and perfect cryſtals of nitre. And the experiment ſuc- 
ceeds as well, if a ſolution of pot-aſhes, or any other 
fixed alkali, be uſed inſtead of that of fixed nitre. 
Shaw's Lectures, p. 170. | NO 
Of all the falts which afford us thoſe ſtrong liquors com- 
monly known by the name of the mineral diſſolvents 
faltpetre, ori: re, is the only one which yields red va 
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pours, or whoſe ſpirit riſes in form of red vapours, as 
ſoon as it is ſeparated by means of pre; but the reaſon 
of this fact has never been accounted for, till Mr. Hel- 
lot explained it to the Academy at Paris, in one of his 
memoirs. _ 8 . 
Of the chemiſts who have before treated of it, ſome ima- 
gined that the redneſs of the vapours was owing to ſome 
art of the ſulphureous ſubſtances which the ſalt had im- 
bibed from the urine and dung of animals, where it was 
ſormed: othets, that this colour was owing to particles 
of fire carried up with the vapours in their aſcent. But 
theſe are weak conjectures; ſince, if the firſt were the 


caſe, the mixtures of ſal ammoniac with common ſalt of 


vitriol, ought to yield red vapours in diſtillation, which 
never is the caſe; and if the latter be ſuppoſed, it is not 
eaſy to ſay, why oil of vitriol does not ariſe in the ſame 
coloured vapours ; ſince it requires a more violent, and 
longer continued hire to raiſe it. 

Vitriol is added to mire in the diſtillations which yield 
theſe red vapours, and it is the firſt point to be deter- 
mined in inveſtigating this phznomenon, whether the 
vapours owe their colours truly to the n:tre, or whether 
they borrow it from the additional vitriol. Baldwin, 
Stahl, and many others, are of opinion, indeed, that the 


red vapours are owing to the vitriol, and eſſential to it, 


and call them the anima nitri; and they prove the aſſer- 
tion by the known obſervation that nitre, melted with a 
tender white glaſs, turns into purple, or ſome ſhade of 


red; whereas neither allum, common ſalt, nor the fixed 
alkalis give this colour; and it is probably ſome portion 


of an ammoniacal urinous ſalt, mixed in the nitre, which 


gives the colour, ſince ſal ammoniac will give the ſame | 


colour when fuſed with glaſs. What is it, however, in 
the ſal ammoniac which has this effect? not its volatile 
_ alkali, for that is diſſipated in the mixture by the firſt 
efforts of the fire ; neither can it be the acid ſpirit of ſea- 


ſalt, ſince experiment proves that it can have no ſuch 


effect when employed alone. 
A little crocus martis, or any calx of iron, does the ſame 


thing to glaſs, and ſometimes even the ſmoke of the | 


furnace will do it, when woods of too reſinous a kind 


are employed as fuel; many large quantities of what was | 
meant for pure cryſtalline glaſs having been tinged red, | 


or purple, in this manner, and wholly ſpoiled: and all 
that we can judge on the whole, as to nitre, or ſal ammo- 
niac tinging them, is, that it is a fatty, or unctuous matter 
in thoſe ſalts which produces the colour: and, in all 


probability, nitre contains, beſides a quantity of urinous | 


or ammonical ſalt, a ſmall quantity of a ferrugineous 
matter, in extremely minute and imperceptible particles. 
Mr. Lemery has proved that all the faltperre made in Eu- 
rope, has been originally an ammoniacal falt ; and, indeed, 
if aitre be rubbed for a conſiderable time in a glaſs mor- 
tar made warm, with a quantity of fixed alkali ſalt, it will 
afford an urinous ſmell. 


conſider that iron is always found in the aſhes of veget- 


ables, and that it, therefore, evidently aſcends in ex-| 


tiemely minute particles, with the juices of plants: and 
that ſal ammoniac is prepared from a ſoot made of the 


excrements of thoſe animals which feed on plants, we| 


| ſhall find it no impoſſibility that iron ſhould be there; 
and we ſhall know that iron, in any ſtate, cannot but 
give that colour to glaſs, which nitre, in a ſmaller quan- 


tity, and ſal ammoniac, in a larger, are able alſo to give. | 


Memoirs Acad. Scienc. Paris, 1730. 

All obſervations and experiments would ſeem to prove 
that the red colour given to glaſs by nitre, can only be 
. owing to ferrugineous, or ammoniacal matter contained 
in it; and it is no very raſh conjeCture, to ſuppoſe that 
the ammoniacal matter contained in the ſaltpetre, rarefy- 
ing, and extremely dividing the ferrugineous matter, dur- 
ing the time of the diſtillation, may diſtribute it, in its 
disjunct moleculæ, to all that matter, or thoſe particles, 
which form thoſe vapours, and tinge them red by its 
diſtribution of them. 

It is to be obſerved, however, that the vapours of ſpirit of 
nitre, or of aqua-fortis, are not always red, but only are 
ſo when the re is great enough to raiſe with the vapours 
the matter which colours them: for if ſpirit of nitre be 
made with the addition of alum calcined, with dry ſalt- 
petre, and with filings of zine, mixed together, there 


will be obtained, with a ſmall degree of fire, a ſpirit of 


nitre, wbich does not come over in red fumes, 


If the fire be raiſed to a greater degree of violence, there 


will afterwards be obtained a ſecond ſpirit of nitre, which 
will come over in red fumes; but the firſt of theſe will 
ſhew the great experiment of taking fire on mixture with 
oil of turpentine, or the European oils of vegetables, bet- 
ter and more readily than the other. 


It is therefore no eſſential character of ſpirit of nitre to 
riſe in red vapours, ſince the firſt riſes without; and this 


It is not eaſy to prove that all | 
ſal ammoniac contains ferrugineous matter; but when we | 


19 truly the pure ſpirit of nitre ; while the ſecond; whicti 
riſes in red fumes, is impure, being coloured by ferrugi- 
neous or other foreign matter, raiſed in vapour with the 
reſt, by the great violence of the heat. 

It is obſervable, that if vitriol, calcined to a redneſs, be 
uſed with the nitre, ſor drawing the ſpirit, the vapours 


riſe of a perfect blood-red. In the common way of 
diſtilling what is called ſimply ſpirit of nitre, the cuſtom 
is to put into the retort, with the ſaltpetre, a very large 
quantity of a vitriolic earth: and in the making that 
ſpirit called aqua-fortis, green vitriol or Engliſh copperag 
is mixed with the zitre. This is abundantly known to 
contain a great deal of iron. Here, therefore, is in each 
caſe a quantity of ferrugineous matter added ; and we 
well know that this can givea red colour to tbe vapours 

with which it is compelled by violence of fire to riſe, -. _ 
Repeated trials of ſpirit of nitre, with mercurial prepata- 

tions alſo prove, beyond contradiction, that their is fer. 
rugineous matter in that ſpirit. Many of the common 
mercurial percipitates, when made with aqua fortis, or 
with plain ſpirit of itte, may have evidently iron ſepa- 
rated from them; and the chemiſts know well that this 
is not to be ſuppoſed to have been lodged in the mercury, 
lince it is very difficult to conceive how that metal ſhould 
become amalgamated with it; but there can be no dif. 

ficulty of ſuppolng it ſeparated from the menſtruum, 
ſince it is evident, that there is iron contained in the 
matters uſed in the diſtillation of it, and even in the ſalt 
itſelf from which it is originally drawn, | 
It would be very natural to ſuppoſe, that the ferrugine- 
ous matter was raiſed only from the additions of pure 
vitrio], or a vitriolic earth; but it is evident, from the 
experiment of nitre alone turning glaſs red, that there is 
certainly alſo ferrugineous matter in that ſalt itſelf ; nor 
is it at all difficult to conceive how iron comes to enter 


the body of that ſalt; ſince, if we conſider it as made in 


Europe, from the cubbiſh of old buildings, and the clean(- 
ings of ſtables, &c. it is eaſy to conceive that pieces of 
iron of ſeveral kinds may have been ruſted away, and con- 
ſumed there, and fo mixed among the matter from which 
the ſalt was afterwards made. The addition of wood 
aſhes alſo uſed in the making of it, may have alſo lodged 
ferrugineous matter among it, ſince it has been oiten | 
proved that the aſhes of all vegetables contain true iron. 
Memoirs Acad. Scienc. Par. 173. 
It may ſeem a difficult thing to conceive, however, in 
what manner ſo ſmall a quantity of iron, as there can be 
ſuppoſed to be in nitre, is able to colour ſo large a body 
of vapours as are ſcen to riſe in the diſtillation. But if 
we conſider the extreme diviſibility of the particles of 
metals into colouring matter, and che vaſt quantity of 
water that a ſingle grain of copper is capable of tinging 
blue, when diſſolved in an alkali, we ſhall be the leſs 
ſurpriſed at it: eſpecially if it be conſidered alſo that it 
has been proved already, that there is true ſal ammoniac 
In all nitre; and it is well known, that this ſalt is capable 
of rarefying and extremely dividing the particles of that 
or any other metal; and if as much ſal ammoniac as can 
be diſſolved in aqua-fortis be added to that ſpirit, it is 


well known, alſo that it will make it ſend up vapours 


much redder than before, which can only be owing to 
the ſal ammoniac raiſing a larger quantity than ordinary 


of the ferrugineous matter contained in the aquas-fortis 


than would naturally have been raiſed from it. 


The moſt ready way of reducing itre to powder is to dil- 


ſolve a quantity of it in as little water as may be, and 
evaporate the water over a gentle fire, continually ſtir- 
ring it till dry, by which means the nitre will be found 


in form of a very dry white 3 This is the method 


uſed by the gunpowder- makers. A ! 

The curious, in the hiſtory of nitre, and irs preparation 
from vegetables, &c. and the purifying it for gunpowder, 
and other uſes, may conſult the works of Glauber, Stahl, 
and Clark on the ſubject of this ſalt, and compare them 
with the diſcourſe of the younger Lemery, on the origin 
of nitre. | | 

The ute of nitre is very extenſive in medicine, in the arts, 
and in chemiſtry. 

Dr. Shaw, on this occaſion, - obſerves, that if the medi- 
cinal virtues of nitre were to be enumerated, as they 
ſand confirmed by ſufficient experience, perhaps they 
would prove more numerous than thoſe of any one known 
medicine beſides. It is ſervicable in the ſtone and ſtop- 
pages of urine, in delitiums, malignant fevers, diarrhœas, 
the ſmall pox of the confluent kind, &c. ſo as to prove 
almoſt a general remedy. And all theſe excellent qua- 
lities are in this ſalt joined to that deſirable property of 
being innocent, or ſcarce any way prejudicial to the bod). 
The uſual doſe of nitre, among us, is from two to three 
grains to a ſcruple; though, in many caſes it may be 
given with ſafety, and to better advantage, in larger 


quantities. From ſome experiments on the effects of 


nitre 


NIT 


„tre taken internally, related in Mr. Alexander's Expe- 
rimental Eſſays, it appears, that nitre has a power of al- 
moſt inſtantly retarding the velocity of the circulation of 
the blood, and of ſurpriſingly diminiſhing the number of 
arterial pulſations; and that its effects are much more 
powerful when newly diſſolved in water than when it 
has remained diſſolved during ſome hours. As this diffe- 
rence mult have proceeded from the cold which is pro- 
duced by nitre during its ſolution, probably a much greater 
elfect would be produced by procuring that ſolution in 
the ſtomach. 
nitre, ſee the following articles and references. 
In chemiſtry, beſides the nitrous acid obtained from nitre, 
- which is one of its molt powerful agents, nitre itſelf is 
alſo uſed in many chemical operations. And in the arts, 
its properties of detonating with bodies containing phlo- 
giſton, of accelerating their calcination, and eſpecially 
the calcination of the imperfec metals, render it uſeful 
for the purification of gold and ſilver, when they are 
allayed with other metals. As nitre is quickly and eaſily 
alkaliſed; it enters into the compoſition of reducing 
fluxes, or of ſimple fluxes, to aſſiſt fuſion and vitrifica- 
tion. It may alſo be employed by its detonation to 
diſcover the preſence of the inflammable principle in 


ſubſtances. But the moſt conſiderable uſe of n:tre is for the | 


preparation of GUN-potwder, See alſo Aqua fortis, AQUA 
regia, Nr HER, CRYSTAL mineral, SAlL-polychreſt, & e. 


Nir RE allaliſed, is the fixed alkali remaining after the | 


- nitrous. acid has been deſtroyed by its detonation with 
any inflammable matter. This alkali is generally called 
FIXED NITRE. _ 5 3 | 
NITRE, ammoniacal, is a neutral falt reſulting from the 
combination of the nitrous acid, to the point of ſatura- 
tion, with volatile alkali. The acid, in the moſt con- 
centrated ſtate in which it is commonly met with, ſatu- 
rates about five-fixths its weight of vegetable fixed alkali. 


Ni RE, antimoniated. See Diaphoretic Nitre of ANTIMONY. | 


NiTRE, calcareous, is a neutral ſalt, compouuded of the 
nitrous acid combined to ſaturation with a calcareous 
earth; and generally called nitre with an earthy baſes. 
This ſalt is very deliqueſcent, but incapable of a true 


cryſtalization. It has a poignant, acrid, and bitter taſte, | 


See NiITRUM Calcarium. | 
NirRE, clyſus of. See CLYyssUs. 


NiTRE, cubic, or quadrangular, is a neutral ſalt, formed 


buy the nitrous acid when ſaturated with mineral alkali. 


This cryſtallizes not into a priſmatic but 2 cubical figure, | 
and ſometimes into parallelepipedons, with rhomboidal | 


faces. It is inferior to ordinary uitre, and never uſed, | 
Nir RE, decoction of, is prepared by boiling half an ounce 
of nitre, and two ounces of fine ſugar, with a ſcruple of 
cochineal as a colouring material, in 24 pints of water, 
till half-a pint is waſted, and after ſtanding to ſettle, the 

clear purpliſh red liquor is poured off for uſe. | 

Ni RE, detonation of. See DRETO NATION; under which 
article, the reader will find Mr. Macquer's hypotheſis, 


that has been thought to be the moſt ſatisfactory; with | 


a hint of another ſolution of the phenomenon by Dr. 
Prieſtley. In a work ſince publiſhed, he has applied the 
_ doarine of dephlogiſticated air more particularly to the 
explication of this proceſs. It appears, he ſays, that 
the nitrous acid cannot be heated to a certain degree, in 
contact with any earthy matter, without producing de- 
phlogiſticated air; by the help of which all conbuſtible 
ſubſtances burn with the greateſt violence, much more 


than they can be made to burn with in common air. | 


Here then he ſuppoſes that the moment the acid of z:tre, 
contained in the nitre, and the earth of the coal, for 
example, thrown into it become red hot, in contact- 
with each other, dephlogiſticated air is produced; and 


in this air the remainder of the charcoal, being likewiſe | 


red-hot, burns with the violence that is obſervable in 
the experiment; while, at the ſame time, other portions 
of the nitrous acid are forming, with other parts of the 
ſame decompoſed charcoal, the union that conſtitutes 
more dephlogiſticated air; and thus the detonation. con- 
tinues, till all the charcoal, or all the nitre, is conſumed ; 
the acid not being loft, as ſome chemiſts expreſs it, but 
entering into the compoſition either of the dephlogiſ- 
ticated air, or of ſome other kind of air, that may be] 
generated in the proceſs. | d | 
ITRE, diaphoretic, of antimony. See ANTIMONY. 
N1TRE, fixed by arſenic, is the alkali of nitre, the acid of 
which has been expelled in an open fire by means of 
arſenic, of which ſome portion is retained by the alkali. | 


This may be employed as a flux, as it greatly affiſts vi- 


trification. 

N1TRE, fixed by coals. See FixeD Nitre. 

NitRE, faxed by metels, is the alkali of nitre ſeparated from 
Its acid, and mixed with the earth of the calcined metals. 


Nirxk, fixed by tartar, is the alkali of nitre and that of | 


tartar mixed together by means of detonation. 'This is 


For the various medicinal preparations of | 


called the white flux. 
Vor. III. Ne 243. 
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N1TRE, Glauber's ſpirit of. See SIR. 

N1iTkEs, metallic, a general denomination that compre» 
hends all neutral ſalts compoſed of the nitrous acid united 
with a metallic ſubſtance ; the ſeveral kinds of which 
may be thus diſtinguiſhed, viz, nitre of s1L VER, called 
lunar CRYSTALS, nitre of LEAD, nitre of uERCURv, 
& c. The acid acts in general powerfully upon all me- 
tallic ſubſtances, but with remarkable differences, de- 
pending on the peculiar natures of the metals. It diſ- 
ſolves zinc, iron, copper, biſmuth, lead, mercury, and 
flver, the moſt readily of all the acids; tin it diſſolves 
imperfectly; regulus of antimony it only corrodes: gold 
and plantina cannot be diſſolred by nitrous acid alone, 
without the concurrence of marine acid. 

N1TRE, nitred, See NiTRUM nitratum. 

NiTRE, purified. See NITRUM purificatum, 

NITRE, ſpirit of. See SPIRIT. 

NITRE, torches of, are made by grinding one part of the 
purified ſalt with three parts of fine ſugar, and making 
up the mixture with mucilage of gum tragacanth. 


NI TR E, vegetating, See NITRUM Vegetans. 


Ni RR, vitriolated. See NiTRUM Vitriolatum. 8 
NITRO AERIAL fþirit, a term invented by Mayow, and 
ſince uſed by many others, to expreſs a very active prin- 
ciple in the air, cauſing great changes in the bodies 
abſording it, and expoſed to it. | 
The acid ſpirit of nitre is produced, according to Mr. 
Boyle, partly by the air, and partly by a terreſtrial 
matter making up the reſt of the body of that ſalt. And 
he farther ſuppoſes, that igneous particles of the air re- 
fide in nitre, and conſtitute its moſt active part, and that 
by theſe the flame of kindled nitre is produced. 
Hence it is inferred, that the aerial particles of nitre are 
truly no other than the igneo-aerial matter of it, and 
that this aerial matrer is evidently lodged in the acid 
ſpirit of it, not in the fixed ſalt. This acid ſpirit is, ac- 
cording to Mayow, compoſed of a terrene matter, which 
is flexible and humid, and of etherial particles, which are 
Tigid and dry, aCtive and igneous, and proceeding from 
the air. Theſe igneous particles are common to nitre 
and to air, and are therefore called zitro-aerial; and the 
ſpirit of nitre derives, according to this ſyſtem, from 
theſe particles its aQtive and corrofive quality, which 
makes it a ſort of potential fire; and on this the form of 
nitre chiefly, if not only, depends., | . 
Now as this nitro-aereal or igneous ſpirit reſides in the 
acid ſpirit of nitre, it is thence inferred, that the nitro- 
aerial ſpirit is of a nitro-ſaline nature, obtaining rather 
the nature of an acid than a fixed falt ; conſidering alſo, 
that the effects of fire in general anſwer to thoſe of a very 
ſubtile and corroſive ſalt. Fire in general, on theſe 
principles, is eaſily proved to depend principally upon 
the ſaid nitro-aerial principle put into motion. 
This nitro- aerial ſpirit makes the moſt active, and, indeed, 
the principal part of the falt which we call nitre. Its 
terreſtrial and acid parts make up the reſt of the maſs; and 
| theſe are rather of uſe to form the whole into a body, and 
give it form and conſiſtence, than to add to any of its fat. 
NITROUS «cid. See ACID and NITRE, ſupra. | 
NITRUM, is uſed by the poet Martial to expreſs that ſort 
of foulneſs in cryſtal, which Pliny, and other of the 
ancient Roman authors, diſtinguiſh by the name of 8A. 
N1TRUM calcarium, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Dr. Liſter to a peculiar ſpecies of neutral ſalt, which he 
firſt publicly deſcribed in his book on the. medicinal wa- 
ters of England. He very improperly calls it nitre; be- 
cauſe it has none of the properties or qualities of nitre, 
but only a ſort of general reſemblance in its external form. 
He obſerves that this falt, though very little knowu, was 
abundantly the molt copious of all the forts afforded by 
the mineral waters in general; and ſays its cryſtals were 
long aud ſlender, and conſiſted of four fides, and were 
terminated by a point compoſed of two triangular planes. 
He adds, that this ſalt doubtleſs had its origin from a 
mixture of the acid of ſulphur and a calcareous earth 
of an alkaline nature. | 
This ſalt is found in almoſt all the mineral waters of Ge- 
many, and is very juſtly obſerved by Hoffman to be of 
the nature of Glauber's ſalt : that it is not nitre is evi- | 
dent from this, that it is not inflammable, nor will yield 
aqua fortis by diſtillation, It ſeems, indeed, true Glau- 
ber's ſalt, compoſed of the acid of vitriol, or ſulphur, for 
this is in both the ſame, and of that alkaline earth which 
is the baſis of ſea-ſalt; this is its origin, in the veſſels of 
the chemiſt; as well as in the bowels of the earth, and 
robably the figure of the cryſtals of that obſerved by 
De. Lifter, was the ſame in the point, as well as in the 
body, both being quadrilateral columns terminated by pyra- 
mids compoſed of a number of triaugular planes. Hoft- 
man Opera, tom. v. p. 139. 
'The medicinal waters in the neighbourhood of Paris con- 
tain it alſo in a very conſiderable quantity, though lefs 
than this. It is the opinion of Hoffman, that when any 
| 7 R Water 


NirRuu purificatum, purified nitre, is thus prepared: take 


N1TRUM vegetans, a name given by the chemiſts to a pre- 


1 


'NITTLES, in S-a-Language. See KIT TL Ek. 
NIVALIS avis, or emberiza nivalis of Linnzus. See 
SNOW-bird. a: 


- current under 


ing ſalt, of the fame nature with that; and, indeed, if 
the acid of ſulphitr be mixed with any alkaline ſubſtance, 
a bitter neutral ſalt is produced, ſomewhat analogous to 


Nirzuu vilratum, in Chemi/iry, the name of a prepara- 


. porating it to a pellicle, and ſetting it by to ſhoot. The 


reduce it into the appearance of a different- body, by 
means of ſubſtances before ſeparated from itſelf ; and, 
in this caſe, the alteration is made, in almoſt any degree, 


| obſerved, that the more acid there is ufed, the more difh- 
cultly the ſalt dries, and the more difficult it is kept dry, | 
it being always ſubject to run in the air. This prepara- | 


three quarts and a pint, ſet them on the fire together, 


hot lixivium through a double flannel, and ſet it over the 
fire again in an earthen veſſel. 


there are ſeen threads as it were ſhooting in it; in this 


on entering the body, where it wonderfully cools, and 


flammatory diſeaſes attended with condenfations of the 
blood, this ſalt proves excellently cooling and 9 


teen at a doſe. Some give more at a time, but it is more 


It is alſo ſaid to be given by many in hæmorrhages with 


rit of nitre, there are uſed four parts of nitre, and one 


ol oil of vitriol, and the ſpirit be entirely driven off, the] and exemptions of nobility ; yet his ſon is never reputed 


long down, as if it grew; but if this ſalt be diſſolved in 


haſis as this; and very probably the whole ſecret of their 


Ni: r RUM uitriolatum, a preparation of nitre made as fol- 
Joes: diflolve the maſs left in che retort after diſtillation 
of a ſpirit of nitre, in about eight times its weight of 
water; filtrate the ſolution, and, when perpectly clear, 


NV 


water before W e with a vitriolic acid, in its 
Wk 


| nd, paſſes over this calcareous earth, 
it as readily joins'a part of it with it, as the vitriolic acid 
does with the ſex falt, for its baſis, in making the com- 
mon Glaubei's ſalt; and thence produces a bitter purg- 


? 


this, and to the Glauber's falt. 


tion of nitre, made by adding a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit 
of nitre to a lixivium of pure Titre, and afterwards eva- | 


cryſtals formed i this liquor are perfectly nitrous in 
their figure, but they will be of an acid taſte, | 
We ſee, by this, that it is poſſible to alter a ſalt, and to 


at pleaſure; the ſalt produced being more or leſs acid, | 
as more or leſs of the acid ſpirit is uſed : but it is to be | 


tion of nitre is a good medicine in burning fevers. 
nitre, or common ſaltpetre, one pound; pure water 
and diſſolve the ſalt perfectly by boiling: then ſtrain the 


Evaporate it gently, till 
on taking out a little of the liquor in a ſpoon as it cools, 


ſtate the ſalt is ready to concrete. Set it in a cool place, 
putting clean ſticks acroſs the veſſel, and the falt will 
form itſelf into extremely pure and beautiſul cryſtals on 
the ſide of the veſſel, but principally on the ſticks. Theſe 
dried in a colander are fit for uſe. See NiTRE, en 


This is the beſt of all the preparations of zitre, for me- 


dicinal uſe, in its native form. It diſſolves immediately 


thins the blood, giving it a fine florid colour. In all in- 


It is given from four or five grains to ten, twelve, or 


adviſeable to have the doſes ſmaller, and oſtener repeated. 
It is alſo good in the ſmall-pox, and ſuppreſſions of urine. 


ſucceſs. If there be any caſe in which caution is re- 
quired; it is in a conſumption where the lungs are ulce- 
rated. Of this purified nitre, a ſafe and powerful alte- 
rant is readily and eaſily prepared in the following manner: 


take an ounce of the nitre, and two ſcruples of cochineal, | 


in fine powder; boil theſe in five or ſix ounces of water; 
filter the liquor, and afterwards evaporate it to a dry- 
nefs, ſtirring it continually, as it thickens, and a fine | 
purple powder will be then produced, fit to be given in 
the form of bolus, pills, powder, &c. | | 
paration of nitre, which very readily ſhoots out into 
beautiful cryſtallizations. If, in making Glauber's ſpi- | 


white ſalt remaining dry in the retort, on being expoſed 
to the open air, will ſoon be covered with a thick and 


water, and then ſtrained, and evaporated to a dryneſs, 
in a cylindrical glaſs, and kept expoſed to the open air, 
its upper ſurface will often appear covered with beauti- 


ful branching little plants, all which will diflolve away | 
upon the application of heat, and leave the ſurface even ; | 
but upon expoling the veſlel again to the open air, in a 


uiet place, they will grow again as before, thus ſeveral 
times exhibiting the reſuſcitation of 
from their own aſhes. _ | 
Some chemiſts have formed ſeveral fables upon ſome ſuch 


operations was no more than a concealed fraud of this 
kind, this having nothing to do with vegetation. 1 5 


evaporate the liquor to ſuch} a ſtandard, that the ſalt will 
no longer be ſuſtained in it; then ſet it in a cool place, 
and collect the ſalt as it ſhoots, laying it in an earthen 
colander to dry. This is of much the ſame virtues with 
TARTAR vit jolated, and is frequently fold under its 
name. | | f 


plants, as it were, 


N OB 


NIURl, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 


by Linnæus PHYLLANTHUS. 


NOAH's ark Hell, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a kind 


of fea ſhell, which authors were always puzzle | 
referring to any genus, till a late French CIO Bone 
ferred it to a new genus lie had made under the title oof 
diformis, taking in the bucardia, and triangular heart- 
ſhells. The cabinets of the curious afford us three # 4 
cies of this ſhell; the common kind, a yellow and White 
kind with broad irregular lines, and a variegated kind 5 
We have another ſhell of this genus, which no one eber | 
doubted to belong to it, which yet is of an oblong figure 
and ſo much relembles the Noah's ark, as to plainly | 
ſhew they ought both to be reckoned ſpecies of the *. 
genus. This is the oblong bucardium, or ox-heart ſhe!] 
commonly called the baſtard Noah's arr. : 
NOACHI columba, in Aſtronomy. See CoLunmna, 
NOBILIARY, a collection, or hiſtorical account, of the 
noble families of a provincc, or nation. f 
Chorier has publiſhed a nobiliary of Dauphiné; and Cay. 
wn ting 3 Provence. The Germans are parti. 
culary careful of their nobiliaries, to keep up tl ; 
of thiir families. wi ba iam OS 
NOBILISSIMUS, in Antiquity, a tit 
the princes of the imperial family, | 
F. Doucine advances, that the title nobiliſinus was firſt 
given under the emperor Juſtin ; others find the title 
nobilis Cæſar, or N. C. that is, Nobilifſimus Cæſar, on 
medals long before that time, even as early as Trajan. 
Spanheim and Joubert, indeed, ſet this title on medals 
no higher than the time of Philip the Younger ; though 
it appears earlier in ſome inſcriptions ; ſo that even Mr. 
Tillemont' is miſtaken, where be ſays, the quality of 
nobiliſſimus is not to be found in hiſtory before the time 
of Conſtantine the Great, who firſt gave it to his two 
brothers; after which it was attributed to ſuch of the 
emperors children as were not Cæſars. See Cx SAR. 
Triſtan adds, that the Cæſars bore the title of noti/i/imi 
in all ages; but that the nobiliſſimate firſt became a di- 
_ independent dignity in the time of Conſtantine the 
reat. . 

NOBILITY, a quality that dignifies, or renders a thing 
noble; particularly, that raiſes a perſon poſſeſſed thereof 
above the rank of a peaſant or commoner. | 
In England, indeed, the term nobility is reſtrained to de- 

grees of dignity above knighthood. Every where elle 
_ nobility and gentility, or gentry, are the ſame. See 
GENTLEMAN. on : 
Some refer the origon of nobility in Europe to the Goths : 
who, after they had ſeized a part of Europe, rewarded 
their captains with titles of honour, and called them 
nobles, nobiles, to diſtinguiſh them from the common 
people. 1 5 
Nobility, in England, is only conferred by the king, and 
that by writ of patent, in virtue whereof it becomes he- 
reditary. In other countries there are other ways of 
acquiring it. 9 TIS 
Thus, in France, v. gr. there are ſeveral offices which 
convey perfect nobility, and ſuch as deſcends to poſterity. 
Such are all offices of the crown, thoſe of counſellors of 
ſtate, &c, others they have which only communicate an 
acceſſary, or perſonal nobility, which dies with the perſon. 
Thus, a counſellor in parliament enjoys all the rights 


le, or quality, given to 


noble: unleſs there have been a fucceffion of them, and 
both father and grandfather have been noble ; which 
they call patre & avs conſulibus. | A 
They have a third kind of nobility, called nobility of the 
bell, de la chche; which is what the mayors and ſheritls 
of certain cities, as Lyons, Bourges, Rochelle, Poiticrs, 
&c. acquire in virtue of their magiſtracy, | 
The nobility of England is called the peerage of England. 
Its degrees are only five; viz. that of a duke, a marquis, 
earl or count, viſcount, and baron. See under Dokk, 
Marquis, &c. | | 
The privileges of the Englith nobility are very conſider- 
able ; they are all eſteemed as the king's hereditary coun- 
ſellors, and are privileged from all arrelis, unlefs for 
treaſon, felony, breach of peace, condemnation in P AR- 
LIAMENT, and contempt of the king. No ſupplicavit 
can be granted againſt them; no capias, or exigent, ſued 
againſt them for action of debt, or treſpaſs; and no 
eſſoign lies againſt them: in criminal caſes, they are on 
to be tried by a, jury of peers, who are not put to their- 
oath ; but their verdict upon their honour ſufſices. They 
alſo anſwer to bills in chancery upon their honour, and 
not upon their oath ; but when they are examined as 
witneſſes either in civil or criminal caſes, they muft be 
ſworn. In their abſence from parliament, they are al- 
| lowed a proxy to vote for them; and in all places of trult 
they are allowed to conſtitute deputies, by rcalon of the 
| neceflity the law ſuppoſes them under of attending the 
king's perſon, Sec PEERs and PARLIAMENT. 
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Guillim 


Wot 1 


Gulliim obſerves, that if an APE Al. of murder, or felo- 
ny, be ſued by a commoner againſt a peer, he ſhall 
be tried by commoners, not peers. © | 
No peer may go out of the kingdom without the king's 
Jeave : if any have leave, he is to return upon the king's 
writ, or to forfeit goods and chattels, | 


mans, was a quite different thing from what it is among 
us. The nobles, among the Romans, were either thoſe 
raiſed to the magiſtrature, or deſcended from magiltrates : 
there was no ſuch thing as 70bzlity by patent. 

Bartoli ſays, that doctors after they have held a profeſ- 
ſor's chair in an univerſity for twenty years, become noble; 
and are entitled td all the rights of counts. | | 
But this claim is not admitted at court, &c. though Bar- 
toli's ſentiments be backed with thoſe of ſeveral other 
authors, particularly Chaſſanzus in his Conſuetudin. 
Burgundiz ; Boyer ſur la Coutume de Berry; Faber C. 
de Dig. Def. 9. &c. which laſt, however, reſtrains Bar- 
toli's rule to doctors in law, and prince's phyſicians. 
By an ediC of the French king, in 1669, it is declared, 
that trade ſhall not derogate from nobility, provided the | 
perſon do not ſell by retail. W 

In Bretagne, by ancient cuſtom, a nobleman loſes no- 
thing by trading even in retail: but he reaſſumes all his 


all the time. In Germany, a woman, not noble by birth, | 
doth not become, v. gf. a counteſs, or baroneſs, by mar- 


indeed, becomes a princeſs by marrying a prince; but 
| this doth not Hold of a lady of the lower nobility, 
On the coaſt of Malabar, children are only capable of 
being noble by the mother's ſide z it being allowed them 


them whenever they think good. 
raiſes him above a commoner, or peaſant, either by birth, 
by office, or by patent from his prince. . 
The word comes from the Latin nobilis; formed from 
the ancient noſcibilis, diſtinguiſable, remarkable. 

In England, the word noble is of a narrower import than 


only knights, but what we ſimply call gentlemen. 


nobilitatis pares, though gradu impares. 


The firſt only comprehends twenty-four families. 
The ſecond includes the deſcendants of all thoſe who 
wereentered into the golden book, in 1289, and deſtined 
to govern the ſtate, which then began to be ariſtocratic. 
The third conſiſts of ſuch as have bought the dignity of | 
noble Venetians. 8 | | 
This laſt claſs is only admitted to the inferior employs ; 
the two former, to all indifferently. | | 
The title of noble Venetians is ſometimes alſo given to 
foreign kings, princes, &c. | | | 


ſhillings and eight pence. my 5 
The noble was anciently a real coin, under the denomina- 
tion of Ros E- noble. We . 
Authors obſerve, that there has not been any piece of 
1 and filver of this name, coined with us ſince 9 Hen. 
V. They were firſt coined by Edw. III. in 1334. See 
Gol p coin. l | | | | 
The noble contained 804. the ſame with the preſent mo- 
ney of account, Its half was called obo/us, containing 
409. its fourth part the quadrans, or farthing in thoſe 
days, 204. | | 
NOCERIANA terra, earth of Nocera, in the Materia Me- 
_ dica, a white earth, being a ſpecies of bole, uſed in me- 
dicine in Germany, Italy, and ſome other parts of the 
world, but not known in the Engliſh ſhops. It is found 
at Necera, in Umbria, whence its name. It is now dug 
principally about Macerata, a city in the marquiſate of 
Ancona, in the pope's territories, and is in rent eſteem 
in malignant fevers, and againſt the bites of venomous 
animals, | a 
It is a denſe earth, of a greyiſh white, very hard, and 
of an inſiped taſte, and does not efferveſce with acid 
menſtruums. 


Anton. Matthæus obſerves, that nobility, among the Ro- 


rights as ſoon as he ceaſes traffic, his nobility having ſlept 


Tying a count, or baron: a lady of the higher degree, | 


OBLE, Nos1Lts, a perſon who has a privilege which | 


in other countries; being confined to perſons above the | 
degree of knights; whereas, abroad, it comprehends not 


The nobles of England are alſo called pares regni, as being 4 


The Venetian nobleſſe is famous : it is in this that the ſove-¶ 
reignty of the ſtate reſides. It is divided into three claſſes. | 


NoBLE alſo denotes a money of account, containing fix 


N OC 


fits are obſerved to return with moſt frequency, and dio 
lence, at the changes of the moon. 
Cauſes of it: The only material cauſe that can be afligtied 
in this caſe 18 a 1 or over-fullneſs of blood; but 
this is influenced by an immaterial one, that is, by the 
fancy, which is buſily employed in dreams about partis 
cular objects. „ 
Method of cure. The primæ viz are firſt to be cleafed 
of all their foulneſſes by a ſtrong purge; after this it is 
proper to bleed in the foot, taking away eight or ten 
ounces ; then powders compoſed of nitre, cinnabar, and 
crab's eyes, ſhould be taken three or four times a day, 
and particular regard, is is ſaid, ſhould be had to the 
changes of the moon. It will be proper to ſet a veſſel of 
water by the bed-ſide, in ſuch a manner that the perſon 
will riaturally ſtep into it on getting out, and be awaked 
by that means; and if theſe things fail, a perſon ſhould 
be ſet up to watch him, and beat him every time it hap- 
pens, Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 698. ; 
NOCTAN LER, in Law, is the name of a writ iſſuing out 
of the Chancery, and returnable in the King's Bench; 
given by the 8 of Weſt. 2. 13 Ed. I. cap. 40. 
by virtue of which ſtatute, where any one having right 
to approve waſte ground, &c. makes and erects a ditch 
or a hedge, and it is thrown down in the night-time, 
and it cannot be known by a verdict of aſſize or jury, 
by whom; if the neighbouring vills will not indict ſuch 
as are guilty, they ſhall be deſtrained to make again the 
hedge or ditch at their own coſts, and to anlwer da- 


ment of BURGLARY, that it bath been adjudged in- 
ſufficient without it. | | | 


NOCTIBO, in Ornizbology, the name given by the Portu- 


to take as many huſbands as they pleaſe, and to quit | 


gueſe to a ſmall Brafilian bird, a ſpecies of the goat-ſuc- 


ker, or churn-owl, more known among naturaliſts by its 
BraGlian name I1BIJAvu. | | 


NOCTILUCA, among Naturari/?s, a ſpecies of phoſpho- 


Tus, ſo called, becauſes it ſhines in the night, without 


made of urine; 45 5 

2 which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ſome other ſpecies 
of phoſphorus, which before they ſhine, muſt be ex- 
poled to the ſun-beams ; ſuch is the BonoN1an-/lone, &c. 


an account of three nofiluce, The firit, invented by 
Krafft, he calls the con/i/tent, or gummous noctiluca, as 
being. of a texture not unlike that of a cherry-gum. 
This, on account of its uninterrupted action, was, by 


now known under the denomination of the „lid phoſphorus. 


The ſecond is liquid, invented by the faid Krafft: this 


is only a diflolution of the former in a convenient liquor. 
_ The third kind was prepared by Mr. Boyle himſelf; and 
was of a different nature from both the others ; for it 
would not ſhine of itſelf like either of them, but re- 
quired the contact of the air (though not any external 


very durable, in a well (topped veflel. Add, that it was 
not the body that ſhone, but an exhalation, or effluvium, 
mixed with the air; on which accounts the inventor 
ives it the denomination of the aerial n9@:luca. 
he ſame Mr. Boyle, afterwards, prepared another ſort ; 
which from the little pellucid fragments or cryſtals there- 
in, he denominated the ich no&:luca, See Pfospuokus. 

NOCTUA aurita, in Orniibology, a name by which ſome 
have called the. ſmaller, ſpecies of the haru-o w1., more 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name orus. 

NocTUa canora, in Ornithology, a name given by Nierem- 
berg to a bird of the Spauiſh Welt Indies, called by the 
natives CHICUATE t, and ſometimes kept by the Spa- 
niards in Cages. h 

Noc ru min. r, in Ornithology, a name given by Mr. Ray 
to the 4eutz/in, or, as others call it, the SCHAFFILT, a 
very beautiful bird of the owl kind, and not excced- 
ing the ſize of the common thruſh, 


from their reſembling thoſe of the no&ua, or owu!, 
NOCTUOLENT, among Bolaniſti; a name given to ſuch 
plants as ſmell ſtrongeſt in the night-time. dee DoG-ro/e: 


contradiſtinction to diurnal, In this ſenſe we ſay, nofur- 
nal aſſemblies ; nofurnal walks; nedurnal pollutions, &c. 


NOCTAMBULATIO, compounded of nex, night, and 
ambulo, I walk, walking in the ſleep. This is a very re- 


different perſons, differs greatly in degree. Thoſe who 
are but moderately affected with it, only repeat their 
actions of the day, and getting out of the bed, go quiet! 
to the places they frequent at other times; but thoſe 
who are afflifted with it in the moſt violent degree, go 
Up to dangerous places, and do things that would terrify 

them to think of, when awake: theſs are by ſome called 


markable diſtemperature of the imagination, and, in 


NocTURNAL Pains are a frequent commitant of venereal 
diforders, which can only be palliated with narcotics : 
nothing but a mercurial courſe, or a long- continued uſe 
of diet-drinks, can entirely remove them. | 

NocTURNAL. arch, in Aſtronomy, the arch of a circle de- 
ſcribed by the ſun, or a ſtar, in the night. 

Semi-NoCTURNAL areh of the ſun is that portion of a circle 
he paſſes over between the lower part of our meredian, 
and the point of the horizon wherein he ariſes; or be- 
tween the point of the horizon wherein he lets, and the 
lower part of our meridian, 


lunatic night-walkers, becauſe, as ſome have imagined, | 


1 NocruxN ALU 


mages. The word zofanter is ſo neceſſary in an indit- 


any light being thrown on it: ſuch is the phoſphorus 
Mr. Boyle, in a particular tceatiſe on the ſubject, gives 


the Germans, called the conſtant noctiluca; among us it is 


rays or heat) to make it produce light, which would be 


NOCTUINI ecali, a name given by. fome to grey eyes, 


NOCTURNAL, ſomething that velates to night, nx; in 


NOD CPF 


Nocrux vat, or NoeTuRLaBiuM, is more particularly | Few {kill, all the elements and yarizties in this motion 
uſed for an inſtrument, chiefly uſed at ſea, to take the al- rom its cauſe. | a Le a Lat 4 
titude or depreſſion of ſome of the ſtars about the pole, | In order to underſtand the action of the ſun in this cafe 

in order to find the latitude, and the hour of the night. | we mult conceive the plane of the moon's motion to paſs 


There are nefurnals of various contrivances, ſome of always through the centre of the earth and the centie of 


Great Bear. 


them projections of the ſphere ; ſuch as the hemiſpheres, | the moon, and to be a plane in which the right line join. 
or planiſpheres, on the plane of the equinoctial: thoſe ing their centres, and the right line that is the direction 
ordinarily uſed by the ſeamen are two; the one adapted of the moon's motion, or the tangent of her orbit, are 
to the polar ſtar, and the firſt of the guards of the Little | always found. It is certain, that if the earth and moon 
Bear ; the other to the pole-ſtar, and the pointers of the | were always acted on equally by the ſun, they would 
| deſcend equally towards the ſun ; the plane determined 


Noc ruxN AT, con/truftion of the. The inſtrument conſiſts | always by theſe two lines, would deſcend with then; 


of two circular plates (Tab, Navigation, fig. 15.) applied keeping always parallel to itſelf, ſo that the moon would 
on each other. The greater, which has a handle to hold | appear to us to revolve in the fame plane conſtantly, wilh 
the inſtrument, is about 23 inches diameter, and is di-] reſpect to the earth, But the inequalities in the action 
vided into twelve parts, agreeing to the twelve months ; | of the ſun (fce Moon) will bring the moon out of this 


and each month ſubdivided into every fifth day: and ſo, | plane to that fide of the plane on which the ſun is, in the 


as that the middle of the handle correſponds to that day] balf of her orbit that is neareſt the ſun, and towards the 
of the year, wherein the ſtar here regarded has the fame | other fide, in the half of her orbit that is fartheſt from 


right aſcenſion with the ſun. _ | the ſun. Whence we ſhall have this general rule for 
Ik the inſtrument be fitted for two ſtars, the handle is | judging of the effect of the ſun on the nodes: that while 


made moveable. The upper left circle is divided into | the moon is in the half of her orbit that is neareſt the 


twenty-four equal parts, for the twenty-ſour hours of the | ſun, the node towards which ſhe is moving, is made to 
day, and each hour ſubdived into quarters, as in the | move towards the conjunction with the ſun; and while 
figure. Theſe twenty-four hours are noted by twenty- | the moon is in the half of her orbit which is fartheſt 


four teeth; to be told in the night. Thoſe at the hours | from the ſun, the node towards which ſhe is moving is 
twelve ate diſtinguiſhed by their length. In the centre |, made to move towards the oppoſition ; but when the 
of the two circular plates, is adjuſted a long index, A, | nodes are in conjunction with the ſun, its action has no 


_ 


- moveable upon the upper plate. And the three pieces, effect upon them. In the firſt cafe, the moon is brought 


viz. the two circles and index, are joined by a rivet| into a direction which is,on the ſame fide as the ſun 


: J 92 þ " 1 $ a") « is 
which is pierced through the centre, with a hole two | of that direction which {he would follow of berſelf; and 
inches in diameter for the ſtar to be obſerved through. | the interſeQion of a plane paſſing through this direction 


NocTuRNAL, uſe of the. Turn the upper plate till the | and through the centre of the earth, will cut the eclip- 


longeſt tooth, marked 12, be againſt the day of the | tic, on that fide towards which the moon moves, in a 


month on the under plate; then, bringing the inſtru- | point nearet the conjunction than if there was no action 


— 


ment near the eye, ſuſpend it by the handle, with the of the ſun to dilturb her motion. In the other caſe, the 


plane nearly parallel to the equinoCtial ; and viewing the action of the ſun has a contrary direction, and for the 


pole-ſtar through the hole of the centre, turn the index fame reaſon makes the enſuing node move towards the 
about, till, by the edge coming from the centre, you ſee | oppoſition, When the line of the nodes produced 
the bright ſtar or guard of the Little Bear (if the inſtru- paſſes through the ſun, then the ſun, being in the plane 
ment be fitted to that ſtar) : then that tooth of the upper | of the moon's motion, has no effect to bring her to 


circle, under the edge of the index, it at the hour of | either fide ; and therefore, in that caſe, the nodes have 


be known without a light, by accounting the teeth from | that in every revolution o 


the night, on the edge of the hour-circle : which may | no motion at all. By applying this reaſoning, it appears, 
the moon, the retrograde mo- 
the longeſt, which is for the bour 12. I tion of the nodes exceeds the direct motion, excepting 


| NocTURNaL pollution, See POLLUTION. | only when the line of the nodes paſſes through the ſun, 
NOCUMENTI . See Assis a. | 
NODATED b;perbola, a kind of hyperbola, which, in 


when there is no motion of the nodes at all. Sir Iſaac 
Newton finds from the theory of gravity, that the nodes 
turning round, decuſſates or croſſes itſelf. | ought to move backward about 19 18“ 1” in the ſpace 


NODE, Nopvus, in Surgery, denotes a tumor ariſing onthe | of a year, and the aftronomical tables make this motion 


bones; and uſually proceeding from ſome venereal cauſe. | 19 21 21”, whoſe difference is not ;24 of the whole 
Node amounts to the ſame with what is atherwiſe called | motion of the nodes in a year. By a more correct com- 
exoſtaſis. | | | putation of this motion from its cauſe, the theory and 
It feems generated of a thick, cold, viſcid humour, which | obſervation agree within a few ſeconds, The inclina- 
is often found very difficult to reſolve. They frequently | tion of the moon's orbit to the ecliptic is alſo ſubject to 
apPly to it a leaden plate, covered with mercury. many variations. When the nodes are in the quarters, 
The cure is frequently alſo attempted by emplaſt. de ranis | while the moon moves from one quarter to the conjunc- 
cum mercurio; which failing, ſome mercurial unguent | tion, the action of the ſun diminiſhes the inclination of 


is now and then rubbed on them; and afterwards mer- | the plane of her orbit; the inclination of this plane is 
curial plaſters made of cinnabar, &c. are applied, leaſt of all when the moon is in the conjunction; it in- 


Some give the denomination nodes to all tumors formed | creaſes again as ſhe moves from the conjunction to the next 


by a coagulation of viſcous matter in the external parts | quarter, and is there reſtored nearly to its firſt quantity. 
of the body. When the line of the nedes paſſes through the ſun, the 


NoDeE is more particularly applied to the tumors or protu- | inclination of the moon's orbit is not affected by the 


N 


berances ariſing on the joints of old gouty people; called | action of the ſun; becauſe, in that caſe, the plane of 
alſo tophi. _ 8 | ber orbit produced, paſſes through the ſun, and, there- 
They are ſuppoſed to be formed of a thick, crude, heavy, | fore, the action of the ſun can have no effect to bring the 
viſcid, indigeſted matter, mixed with a hot, ſharp, bi- moon out of this plane to either ſide. In this laſt caſe the 
lious juice, the grofler and more terreſtrial part ber inclination of the moon's orbit is greateſt; it increaſes as 
being detained, grows into a ſtony ſort of concretion. the nodes move towards the quarters; and it is leaſt of all 
ODES, in Aſtronomy, the two points wherein the orbit of | when the nades are in the quarters, and the moon either in 
a planet interſects the ecliptic. the conjunction or oppoſition. Newton has calculated 


Such are the two points C and D (Tab. Aftron. fig. 33.) thefe irregularities from their cauſes, and finds his conclu- 


whereof the node C, where the planet aſcends north- ſions agree very well with the obſervations of aſtronomers 


wards above the plane of the ecliptic, is called the / | When the moon is in the node, ſhe is alſo in the ecliptic, 
ſending node, the northward node, and the head of the dra-| viz. twice in each period; when ſhe is at her greatelt 
gon; and is thus marked, g. | diſtance from the nodes, viz. in the points E, F, ſhe is ſaid 
The other node D, where the planet deſcends to the ſouth, | to be in her greateſt north or ſouth latitude, according as 
is called the deſcending node, the ſouthward node, or the | ſhe is then on the north or ſouth fide of the ecliptic. 
dragon's tail; thus marked, 8. See DRaGON's head| The moon mult be in or near one of the nodes when there 
| | 2 is an eclipſe, either of the ſun or moon. 

The right line D C, wherein the two circles interſeQ, is | NODULE, NopuLvs, in Pharmacy, a bag of medicinal 
called the line of the nodes. eee e e ingredients put into beer, or wine, to give its tincture 
It appears from obſervation, that the line of the nodes of | thereto. adules are ſometimes alſo parcels of odor 
all the planets conſtantly changes its 8 and ſhifts its | ferous ſimples, tied op in a piece of ilk, for the patient 
ſituation in antecedentia z i. e. from eaſt to weſt, contrary | to be frequently ſmelling to. 


tothe order of the ſigns. 1 NODUS, Knot. See KNor. 


Thus, by a retrograde motion, the line of the moon's nodes | Nopus, in Petry, &c, See INTRIGUE and PLOT. 
finiſhes its circuit in eighteen years two hundred and | Nodys, or Nopk, in Dialling, denotes a point or hole 
twenty-five days; in which time, aſter having receded | in the gnomon of a dial, by the ſhadow or light where- 
from any point of the ecliptic, it returns to the ſame. | of, either the hour of the day in dails without furnitute, 
Sir Iſaac ee has not only ſhewn, that this motion | or the parallels of the ſun's declination, and his place 1 
ariſes ſrom the action of the ſun, but has calculated, with | the ecliptic, &c. in dials with furniture, are 3 "ID 
| | ; | 


N O M 


Nopus is alſo uſed for a hole in the cieling of a room, or 


in the window, for the making of a dial on the floor, 


wall, or the like. 


OERA, awordu 5 
N alembic, or the cover of a cucurbit, or any other veſſel 
uſed in diſtillation. 


NOETIANS, diſciples of Noetus, an Epheſian, the maſter | 


of Sabellius. Re | 
They only allowed of one perſon in the godhead; viz. the 
Father ; and accordingly taught, that it was God the 
Father that ſuffered on the croſs. 
phanius, who wrote a hundred years after Noetus, never 


heard of before; though it is certain there had been | 


other PATRIPASSIANS in the church before him, 
Being reprehended by his ſuperiors, Noetus made them 
this anſwer : © What harm have I done? I adore only 
« one God; I own none but him. He was born, ſuf- 
4 fered, and is dead.” | | 
NOFESCH, in Natural Hiſtory, a word of Hebrew origin, 
uſed as the name of a precious ſtone. There has been 
much diſpute among the commentators on the Old Teſta- 
ment, what ſtone it was. It ſeems derived from the 
root fuch, which ſignifies the ruby or carbuncle, and as 
2 derivative of that word, it muſt be ſuppoſed to expreſs 
| red ſtone, not one of any other colour. As the ruby 
is ſigniſied by fuch, this cannot mean the ſame ſtone, and 
therefore probably meant the garnet, they baving no 
other name, that we know of, for that ſtone, and it 
being very like the ruby. | | 
NOCHELTZLiNOPALLI, or NochEZNOPAT Lt, in Bo- 
tany, a name by which ſome authors have called the 
OPUNTIA, on which the cochineal inſect loves to feed. 
NOISETIER, in Botany, the name by which the French 
call the ſeveral ſpecies of HAZLE, and filberd-trees. 
NOLA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
ANEMONE, | 
NOLANA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
claſs. Its characters are, that the flower is campanu- 
lated 3 the ſtyle is between the germina ; and it has five 
ſeeds like berries, which are bilocular. There is only 
one ſpecies. ER EY þ 
NOLI me tangere, q. d. touch me not, a malignant eruption 
in the face; occaſioned by an extremely ſharp corroſive 
humour: thus called, either becauſe it infeAs thoſe who 
touch it, or becauſe the more it is touched, the worſe it 
grows, and the farther it ſpreads. AE 
The noli me tangere is a ſpecies of HERPES exedens ; by 
fome referred to the CANCER, by others to the LEPROSY, 
 No11 me tangere is chiefly uſed among us for an external 
ULCER in the alz of the noſe; proceeding often from a 
venereal cauſe, though ſometimes the effect of a ſcro- 
phulous conſtitution. | 
It does not always confine it 
and corrode the very ſubſtance of the noſe. 


The cure is 


” difficult, eſpecially when it ariſes from a bad conſtitution. | 


Mr. Daviel, late oculiſt to the French king, obſerves, 
that cancers of the eye-lids, noſe, and adjacent parts, 
have all their feat in the perioſteum and perichondrium, 
and that we cannot hope for a thorough cure, without 
taking them entirely off. In this way he has ſucceeded 
in ſeveral inſtances, which are related in the Phil. Tranſ. 

vol. xlix. p. 186, &c. | | e 

Noli me tangere, among Botaniſis, is a name of a plant fo 
denominated rom a ſingular property it has of darting 
out its ſeed when ripe, upon the firſt approach, of the 
hand to touch its pods. See BaLSAMINE, CR 6 
OLI me tangere, is alſo a name given to the MOMORDICA. 

NOLLE pr o/2quz, is uſed in Law, where a plaintiff in any | 
action will proceed no farther, and may be before or 

after a verdict, though it is uſually before; and it is then 
{tronger againſt the plaintiff than a nonſuir, which is only 
a default in appearance; but this is a voluntary acknow- 
ledgment that he hath no cauſe of action. 

NOMADES, Nouezdt;, from vs.u@, 1 feed, a name given in 
Antiquity, to feveral nations, or people, whoſe whole 
occupation was to feed and tend their flocks; and who 
had no fixed place of abode, but were conſtantly ſhifting 
according is the conveniences of paſturage. 

The molt celebrated among the Nemades were thoſe of 
Africa, who inhabited between Africa, properly ſo called, 
to the eaſt, and Mauritania to the weſt. They are alſo 
called Numidæ, or Numidians, Salluſt ſays, they were a 
colony of Perſians, brought into Africa with Hercules. | 
The Nomades of Aſia inhabited the coaſts of the Caſyian ſea. 
The Nomades of Scythia were the inhabitants of Little 

artary; who ſtill retain the ancient manner of living. 

NO men's land, in Sea-Language, is a ſpace between the 

afrer-part and belfrey, and the fore-part of a ſhip's-boat, 

when the faid boat is ſtowed upon the booms, as in a 
deep wailted veſſel. Theſe booms are laid from the 
forecaſtle nearly to the quarter-deck, where their after- 
ends are uſually fuſtained by a frame called the gallows, 


— 


ſed by ſome chemiſts for the bead of an 


An error, ſays Epi- 


ſelf to the ale, but will ſpread | 


athwart ſhips, and ſerving to ſapport the ends of thoſe 
booms, malts, and yards, which lie in reſerve to ſupply 
the place of others carried away, &c. The ſpace called 
no man's land is uſed to contain any blocks, ropes, &c. 
which may be neceſſary on the forecaſtle. It probably 
derives this name from its ſituation, as being neither on 
the ſtarboard nor larboard fide of the ſhip, nor on the 
waiſte or forecaſtle ; but being ſituated in the middle, 
| 888 equally of all thoſe places. Falconer. 

NOMANCY, compounded of nomen, name, and nav, 
divination, a name given to the art of divining the fates 
of perſons by means of the letters that form their names. 
Nemancy, or, as it ſhould rather be called, nominomancy, 


or onomatomanty, ſeems to be nothing elſe but the cabba- 
liſtic gematria. | 


NOMARCHA, in Antiquity, the governor or commander 
of a nome, or nomos. ; | 
Egypt was anciently divided into ſeveral regions, or 
quarters, called nomes, from the Greek vowo;, taken in 
the ſenſe of a diviſion; and the officer who had the ad- 
maniltration of each nome, or nomos, from the king, was 
called nomarcha, from yours, and agyn, command. | 
NOMBRIL point, in Heraldry, is the next below the feſs- 
point; or the very centre of the eſcutcheon. | 
Suppoſing the eſcutcheon divided into two equal parts 
below the feſs: the firſt of theſe diviſions is the nombril ; 
and the lower the baſe. 1 | 
NOME, or NAME, in Algebra, denotes any quantity with 
a ſign prefixed, or added to it, whereby it is connected 
with ſome other quantity; upon which the whole be- 
comes a binomial, trinomial, or the like. 
Thus a 1-5 is a BINOMIAL, whoſe names, or nomes, are 
q and , and a+b+ca TRINOMIAL, whoſe names are 
2, b, and c, &c. „ 5 
No uk, Noun, in Medical Writers, is uſed for an eating, 
or corroding ulcer, and is much the ſame with py aGE- 
DANA: it occurs in Galen. Some later writers, as Fo- 
| reſtus, call it uleus obambulans, and obambulativum. 
NoME, among the ancient Egyptians, a diviſion, or pro- 
vince, into which the whole kingdom is divided. The 
origin of the zomes, according to Diodorus Siculus, was 
this: the inhabitants being refractory, and much inclined 
to inſurrections, in order to prevent theſe, the kings di- 
vided the whole country into different provinces, or nomes, 
and eſtabliſhed the worſhip of ſome particular animal in 
each of them, prohibiting, at the ſame time, ſuch animal 
to be eaten within the bounds where it was worſhipped. 
Hence, as every province was intoxicated with its own 
particular form, and object of worſhip, it entertained 
the higheſt contempt for that of its neighbours, and took 
a pleaſure in profaning the animal, which among them 
had divine honours paid it, This religious oppoſition had 
the deſired effect; for all mutual confidence being 
thereby cut off, there were no more inſurrections againſt 
the government. Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. vol. xiii. p. 52. 


No Mx is alſo uſed for a kind of ſong, or hymn, in honour 


of the gods, ſaid to have been invented by Terpander. 
NOMEN. See PR ANoMEN, NAME, and AGNOMEN. 
NOMENCLATOR, or NomExNcULaToR, among the Ro» 
mans, was uſually a ſlave, who attended perſons that 
ſtood candidates for offices, and prompted or ſuggeſted 
to them the names of all the citizens they met, that they 
might court them, and call them by their names: which 
among that people was the bigheſt piece of civility. 
NoMENCLATOR of the Romiſi Church, was an officer, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to call the perſons whom the pope 
invited to dinner. | | 
He alſo liſtened to thoſe who were admitted to audience, 
in the ſame manner as thoſe now retained by the cardi- 
nals, called auditors. | | | 
NOMENCLATORES, among the Botanical Authors, are 
thoſe who bave employed their labours about ſettling and 
adjuſting the right names, ſynonyms, and etymologies 
of names, in regard to the whole vegetable world. 
NOMENCLATURE, NomENCLATURA, a catalogue of 
ſeveral of the more uſual words in any language, with 
their ſignifications ; compiled in order to facilitate the 
uſe and retaining of ſuch words to thoſe who are to learn 
the tongue. | | 
We have Latin, Greek, French, &c. nomenclatures. 
NOMINA villarum, an account of the names of all the 
villages, and the poſſeſſors thereof, in each county, 
drawn up by ſeveral ſheriffs, at the inſtance of king Ed- 
ward II. and returned by them into the exchequer ; 
where it is (till preſerved. | 
NOMINAL chara&fers, See CHARACTER. 
NOMINALS, or NomiNnAL1sTs, a ſect of ſchool-philoſo- 
phers, the diſciples and followers of Occam, or Ocham, 
an Engliſh Cordelier, in the fourteenth century, 
The Nominaliſis were great dealers in words; whence 
they were vulgarly denominated wora- ſellers. 


which conſiſts of two ſtrong poſts, about ſix feet high, 


with a croſs-piece, reaching from one to the other, 
Vox. Ill. Ne 243. 


They had the denomination Nominali/ts, becauſe in op- 
poſition to the REALISTSs, they maintained, that words, 
not things, were the object of dialecties. 


78 This 


NOM 


This ſect had its firſt riſe towards the end of the eleventh | 
century, and pretended to follow Porphyry and Ariſtotle ; | 
but it was not till Occam's time that they bore the name. | 


The chief of this ſect in the eleventh century, was a 


perſon called John, who, on account of his logical ſub- 


tilty, was called the Sophiſt, and his principal diſciples 
were Robert of Paris, Roſcelin of Compiegne, and Ar- 
' noul of Laon. At the beginning, the Nominals had the 


upper hand: but the Realiſts, though greatly divided | 
among themſelves, were ſupported by men of great abi- | 
lities ; ſuch as Albertus Magnus, T. Aquinas, and Duns | 


Scotus. The Nominal ſect became hereby into diſrepute; 
till William Occam, in the fourteenth century, again re- 
vived it, and filled France and Germany with the flame 
of diſputation, Having joined the party of the Fran- 
ciſcan monks, who ſtrenuouſly oppoſed John XXII. that 
pope himſelf, and his ſucceſſors after him, left no means 
untried to extirpate the philoſophy of the Nominaliſis, 
which was deemed highly prejudicial to the intereſts of 
the church: and hence it, was, that in the year 1339, 
the Univerſity of Paris, by a public edict, ſolemnly con- 


demned and prohibited the philoſophy of Occam, which 


was that of the Nominaliſis. The coniequence was, that 
the Nominaliſts flouriſhed more than ever. In the fifteenth 
century, the controverſy was continued with more vigour 
and animoſity than ever; and the diſputants were not 
content with uſing merely the force of eloquence, but 
had frequently recourſe to more hoſtile and dangerous 


weapons; and battles were the conſequence of a philo- | 


ſophical queſtion, which neither fide underſtood. In 
molt places, however, the Realiſts maintained a manifeſt 
ſuperiority over the Nominali/ls. While the famous 
Gerſon, and the moſt eminent of his diſciples were liv- 
ing, the Nominaliſis were in high eſteem and credit in 
the univerſity of Paris. But upon the death of theſe 
patrons, the face of things was much changed to their 


diſadvantage. Iu the year 1473, Lewis XI. by the in- 
ſtigation of his confeſſor, the biſhop of Avranches, iſſued 
out a ſevere edict againſt the docttines of the Nominaliſis, 


and ordered all their writings to be ſeized and ſecured, 
that they might not be read by the people: but the ſame 
monarch mitigated this edict the year following, and 


permitted ſome of the books of that ſect to be delivered | 


from their confinement. In the year 1481, he not only 
granted a full liberty to the Nominali/is and their wiitings, 
but alſo reſtored that philoſophical ſec to its former au- 


thority and luſtre in the univerſity. Moſheim, vol. iii. | 


. 222, 8vo. Eng. ed. | 5 | 
The Nominaliſis were the founders of the univerſity of 
Leipſic: there are many yet abroad who pique them- 
felves on being Nominals. : | 
The Nominals, with the Stoics, admit the formal con- 
ceptions or ideas of things, as the ſubject and founda- 
tion of univerfaliry ; but to this they add names, which 


repreſent and ſignify, after the ſame univocal manner, and 


without any diſtinction, a great variety of ſingle things 
alike in genus and ſpecies. N 1 
Whence it is that they are called Nominals; as pretend- 
ing, that to become learned, it is not enough to have juſt 
ideas of things, but it is likewiſe required to know the 
proper names, of the genera and ſpecies of things, and 
io be able to expreſs them clearly and preciſely, without 
confuſion or ambiguity. 5 

OMINATION, the act 
erſon for ſome function, empioy, or beneſice. 

The word is chiefly uſed for the right of preſenting to a 
benefice, &c. 5 . 
In common law, however, there is a diſſerence between 
nomination and PRESENTATION; the former being pro- 
perly a power which a man has, by virtue of a manor, 


N 


or otherwiſe, to appoint or name a clerk to a patron of a 


benefice, to be by him preſented to the ordinary, ; 
NOMINATIVE, in Grammar, the firſt caſe of nouns 
which are declincable. | | : 
The ſimple poſition, or laying down of a noun, or name, 
is called the naminative caſe: yet it is not ſo properly a 
cafe, as the matiter or ground whence the other caſes are 


to be formed, by the ſeveral changes and inſlections given 


to this firſt termination, See CSE. 


Its chief uſe is to be placed in diſcourſe before all verbs, | 


as the ſubject of the propotition, or aflirmation, as, Do- 


minus regit me, the Lord governs me; Deus exaudit me, 


God hears me, | 
NOMINATOR, he who names or preſents a perſon to an 
office, or benefice. 
Hence zominee, the perſon named or preſented. 


| Errard obſerves, that there are ſome cuſtoms where the 
nominator is reſponſible for the ſolvibility of the nominee. | 
NOMINE pane, in Law, is à penalty incurred for not | 


paying rent, &c. at the day appointed by the leaſe or 
agreement, for the payment thereof. 

' NOMINIS ;4entitate. See IDENFITATE. 
NOMOCANON, compo 


| 5 


of naming and appointing a | 


i 


q 


[ 


1 


Nox admittas. 


bar to the complaint. 


„ 

NON 
canon or rule, a collection of canons, 
laws relative or conformable thereto. See Canon, / 
The firſt nomocanon was made by Johannes Scholaſticus 
in 554. Photius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, in 88+ 
compiled another nomecanon, or collation of the civil 
laws with the canons: «this is the moſt celebrated. Bal 
ſamon wrote a commentary on it, in 1180, ; 

NoMOCANON alſo denotes a collection of the ancient ca- 

nons of the apoſtles, councils, and fathers ; without 
any regard to imperial conſtitutions. 

P Such is the nomocanon publiſhed by M. Cotelier. 

NoMOCANON is ſometimes alſo uſed for a reExrT | 

book of the Greeks. uin 

NOMOPHYLACES, Nowopuaeres, among the Atheni 
magiſtrates who were to ſee the laws executed, bein 
unlike to our ſheriffs. They had the execution of eri. 
minals committed to their care, as alſo the charge of ſuch 

as were confined priſoners. They had alſo power to 
ſeize thieves, kidnappers, and highwaymen, upon ſuſpi- 
cion; and, if they confeſſed the fact, to put them to 
death: if not, they were obliged to proſecute them in a 

judicial way, 8 | 

NoMoPHYLACES were likewiſe officers belonging to the 

Olympic games, whoſe buſineſs it was to inſtruct thoſe 
who were to contend in all the laws of the games. See 
HELLENODICE.. 5 | | | 

NOMOTHET ZE, Nowsd:lat, among the Athenians, were 

a thouſand in number, and choſen by lot out of ſuch as 

hud been judges in the court Heliæa. Their office was 

not (as their names ſeems to imply) to enaCt new laws by 
their own authority, for that could not be done without 
the approbation of the ſenate, and the people's ratifica- 
tion; but to inſpeQ the old, and, if they found any of 
them uſeleſs, or prejudicial, as the ſtate of affairs then 
ſtood, or contradictory to others, they cauſed them to be 

| abrogated by an act of the people. Beſides this, they 
were to take care that no man ſhould plough, or dig 

deep ditches within the Pelaſgian wall; to apprehend 

the offenders, and ſend them to the archon. 

NO nearer, in Sea-Language, is the command given by the 
pilot or quarter maſter, to the helmſman, to ſteer the 
ſhip no nearer to the direction of the wind than the fails 
will operate to advance the ſhip in her courſe. 


and of imperial 


ans, 


NON-ABILIr r, in Law, an exception taken againſt the 


plaintiff in a cauſe, on ſome juſt ground why he cannot 
commence a ſuit in Law: as præmunire, outlawry, being 
profeſſed in religion, excommunicate, or a ſtranger-born. 
Thie laſt holds only on actions real, and mixed: and not 
in perſonal, except he be both a ſtranger and an enemy. 
The civilians ſay, that ſuch a man hath not per/onan 
flandi in judicia, See Dis ABILIx LT. 
See Ne- Admitias, , © 8 
Non-APPEARANCE, a default in not appearing in a court 
of judicature, See APPEARANCE, _ 1 | 
Now aſſump/it, in Lau, a plea in peſonal actions, where- 
by a man denies any promiſe made, &c. or that he made 
any ſuch promiſe within ſix years, which is an effeCtual 
Non-CLAIiM, in Law, the omiſſion or neglect of him 
who challenges not his right within the time limited by 
law: as, within a year anda day, where continual claim 
ought to be made. | . 5 
By ſuch neglect he is either barred of his right; as upon 
non-cluim within five years after a right accrued to him; 
or of his entry by deſcent, for want of a claim within 
five years after the diſſeiſin. | 
Nox compos mentis, a phraſe denoting a perſon not to be 
of found memory or underſtanding. | 
Of this, in common law, there are ſaid to be four kinds. 
Firſt, an 1D10T born; ſecondly, he that by accident 
loſeth his memory, and underſtanding ; thirdly, a Lu- 
NATIC, that has lucida intervalla, ſometimes underſtand- 
ing, and ſometimes not; fourthly, he that by his 0wn 
act, for a time, depriveth himſelf of his right ſenſes, as 
a drunkard. But this laſt kind ſhall give no privilege to 
him, or his heirs. =o 
A deſcent takes away the entry of an idiot, though the 
want of underſtanding were perpetual. SEL 
NoN-CONFORMISTS is a general denomination compte: 
hending all thoſe who do not conform to the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip of the church. Theſe are of two ſorts, viz. I. 
Such as abſent themſelves from it through total irreligion, 
and attend the ſervice of no other perſuaſion; who by 
1 Eliz. cap. 2. 23 Eliz. cap. 1. and 3 Jac. I. c. 4. for- 
feit one {hilling to the poor, every Lord's day they fo 
abſent themfelves, and 20/, to the king if they contiuue 
ſuch default for a month together: and if they keep an! 
inmate thus irreligiouſly diſpoſed, in their houſes, the) 
forfeit 10/. per month. And 2. Such as abſent themielyes 
from the worſhip of the eſtabliſhed church, under the plc 
of conſcience; and theſe are Proteſtant DisSENTER®» 
to whom the term is commonly applied, and Paris s. 


unded of vu, law, and a 


Sec alſo ToLERAT ION, The 


not 


is ſaid to have had its riſe from 4 declaration 
pirate I. who appointed that all the churches of 
England and Scotland ſhould have the ſame ceremonies 
and difcipline; the acquieſcence wherein, or difſenting 
from which, determined conformity and non-conformity: 
But this diſtinction primarily related to the rites of wor- 


i and eccleſiaſtical laws, enacted by Edw. VI. Thoſe |} 
Bop ks Noa with them were Cenformiſis, and thoſe 
who object, Non-conformiſts. Sec PURITANS, 

Now Damnificatus, in Lato, is a plea to an action of debt 
upon a bond, with condition to fave the plaintiff harm- 
Jeſs, Abt. 224. If the condition of a bond be to fave 
harmleſs only, non damnificatus generally is a good plea; 
but if it be to diſcharge the plantiff, & c. then the man- 
ner of the diſcharge is to be ſhewn. 
Now decimando. See Mops ficimandi, 3 
NoN diftringendo, a writ not to diſtrain, uſed in divers 
4 og culpabilis, Nox cul. q. d. he is not guilty, in Law, 
the general plea to an action of treſpaſs, whereby the 
defendant abſolutely denies the fact charged on him by 
the plaintiff: whereas, in other ſpecial pleas, the defen- 
dant grants the fact to be done, but alledges ſome reafons 
in his defence, why he lawfully might do it. 10 8 
As nm cul. is the general anſwer in an action of treſ- 
paſs, i. e. 2 criminal action civilly proſecuted; ſo is it in 
all actions criminally followed, either at the ſuit of the 
king, or others, wherein the defendant denies the crime 
objected to him. ; AER 
Nox eft fadtum, in Law, is an anſwer to a declaration, 
whereby a man denieth that to be his bond or deed, 
whereupon he is impleaded. . 1 . 
Now eſt inventus, in Law, is the ſheriff's return to a writ, | 
when the defendant is not to be found in his bailiwick. 
And there is a return that the plaintiff, non invenit plegium, 
on original writs. Shep. Epit. 1129. 8888 N 
Non implacitando aliquem de libero tenemento fine brevi, a writ 
to prohibit bailiffs, &c. from diſtraining any man touch- 
ing his freedom, without the king's writ. ; 
Now intromittendo quando breve pracipe in capite ſubdole im- 
fetratur, a writ directed to the juſtices of the bench, or 
in eyre, commanding them not to give one that had, 
under colour of intitling the king to land, &c. as hold- 
ing of him in capite, dectitfully obtained the writ called | 
precipe in capite, any benefit thereof, but to put bim to 


dependence on the court of wards, ſince tak 
no diſuſed, | 
Non juridici dies. See DIEs. | 
Nox-JuRoRs, are perſons that refuſe to take the 
the government, who are liable to certain penalties ; and 
for a third offence to abjure the realm, by 13 and 14 
Car. II. cap. 1. Parſons, vicars, &c. are to take the 
oaths, and give their aſſent to the declaration. 14 Car. 
II. cap. 4. or they ſhall not preach, under the penalty of 
40!. &c. ſtat. 17 Car. II. cap. 2. Eccleſiaſtical perſons 
not taking the oaths on the Revolution, were rendered | 
| incapable to hold their livings : but the king was im- 
powered to grant ſuch of the nonjuring. clergy as he 
thought fir, not above twelve, an allowance out of their 
eccleſiaſtical benefices for their ſubſiſtence, not exceeding 
a third part. - 
fuſing the oaths, ſhall incur, forfeit, and ſuffer, the pe- 
nalties inflicted oa Popiſh recuſants, and the court of 


en away, is 


7 and 8 Will. III. cap. 27. See the ſtat. Geo. I. cap. 
55. and OKT Es. | , 
The Non. jurors, or high-church men, were particularly 
diſtinguiſhed hy the following principles: 1. They main- 
tained the doQtrine of PASSIVE obedience. 2. That the 
hereditary ſucceſſion to the throne is of divine inſtitution, 
and, therefore, can never be interrupted, ſuſpended, 
or annulled, on any pretext. 3. That the church is 
ſubject to the juriſdiction, not of the civil magiſtrate, | 
but of God alone, particularly in matters of a religious 
nature. 4. That, conſequently, the biſhops depoſed by 
king William III. remained, notwithſtanding their de- 
poſition, true biſhops to the day of their death; and that 
thoſe who were ſubſtituted in their places were the un- 
juſt poſſeſſors of other men's property. 5. That theſe 
unjuſt poſſeſſors of eccleſiaſtical dignities were rebels 
againſt the ſtate, as well as ſchiſmatics in the chorch, 
and that all, therefore, who held communion with them 
were alſo chargeable with rebellion and ſchiſm. And, 6. 
that this ſchiſm, which rends the church in | mags is 
a moſt heinous ſin, whoſe puniſhment mutt fall heavy 
on all thofe who do not return fincerely to the truc 
church, from which the 
CHURCH. 


of rial, 5 
The ſame phraſe was uſed among the Romans: after 


* 


N 
this writ of right. Reg. Orig. 4. This writ having | 


the oaths to | 


1 W. and M. ſeff. 1. cap. 8. perſons re- 


_ exchequer may iſſue out proceſs againſt their lands, &c, | 


 Nox=gvir, in Late, the dropping 


y have departed. See High} 


Nox liquet, it dies not appear, a VERDICT given by a} 
JURY, when a matter is to be deferred to another day 


N ON 


hearing a cauſe, ſuch of the judges as thought it not 
ſufficiently clear to pronounce upon, caſt a ballot into the 
urn with the two letters N. L. ſor non liguet. | 
NoN merchandizando viftualio, a writ to juſtices of aſſize to 
enquire whether the magiſt rates of ſuch a town do ſell 
victuals in groſs, or by retail, during the time of their 
being in office, which is contrary to an ancient ſtatute; 
and to puniſh them if they do. Reg. Orig. 184. 


| Now moleſtando, a writ which lies for him who is moleſted 


contrary to the king's protection granted him. 

Now ob/tante, notwithſtanding, in Law, a clauſe frequent 
in ſtatutes, and letters patent importing a licence 
from the king to do a thing, which at common law might 
be lawfully done; but being reſtrained by act of parlia- 
ment cannot be done without ſuch licence. | 

All grants of ſuch penſions, and every non ob/lante there- 
in contained, ſhall be void. Henry III. took up the 
claufe, non obſtante (firſt introduced by the pope), in his 
grants. | 
But the doctrine of non eb/antes, which ſets the preroga- 

tive above the laws, was effectually demoliſhed by the 
bill of RIGHT at the Revolution, and abdicated Weſt- 
minſter-hall when king James abdicated the kingdom. 
It is enacted by 1 W. and M. ſeſſ. 2, cap. 2. that no 
diſpenſation by non ob/tante, of or to any ſtatute, or any 
part thereof, ſhall be allowed ; but that the ſame ſhall be 

| held void and of none effect, except a diſpenſation be 
allowed in ſuch ſtatute. 

No ohſtantes, in the Romiſh Canons lato, make the third 

part of the proviſions of the court of Rome, beginning 

with Non obſtantibus, and compriſing abſolutions from 
cenſures, rehabilitations, and neceſſary diſpenſations for 
the enjoyment of benefices. None inferior to the pope 

can uſe the clauſe Non ob/ante, 3 

Non omittas, a writ Which lies where the ſheriff having 

delivered a writ or proceſs to a bailiff of a franchiſe in 

which the party it is to be ſerved on dwells, and the bailiff 
having refufed or neglected to ſerve it, upon the ſheriff's 
returning, that he delivered it to the bailiff, this ſecond 
writ ſhall be directed to the ſheriff, charging him to enter 
the franchiſe, and execute the king's command, either 

by himſelf or officer. | 1 185 

oN PLEVIN, non plevina, a default in not replevying of 

land in due time. See REPLEVIN. | 3 

In Hengham Mag na, it is ſaid, that the defendant ſhould 

be ſure to replevy his lands ſeized by the king, within 
fifteen days; and that if he neglects, then, at the inſtance 
of the plaintiff at the next court-day, he ſhall loſe his 
ſeiſin, fcut per defaltam poſt defaltam. But, by ſtat. 9 
Edw. III. it was enacted, that no perſon ſhould loſe his 
land thenceforward becauſe of non plevin. | 
No penendo in afſi/is, & juratis, a writ granted on divers 
occaſions to men for freeing them from ſerving on aſſizes 
and juries; as by reaſon of old age, charter of exemption, 
of the like. | | 

No procedend» ad aſſiſam rege inconſulto, a writ to ſtop the 
trial of a cauſe appertaining to one who is in the 

king's ſervice, &c. till the king's pleaſure be farther 

known. | | 

Nox reſidence, in Law, is applied to fuch fpiritual per- 
ſons as are not reſident on, but abſent themſelves, 

for one month together, or two at ſeveral times of the 

year, from their benefices or dignities. See BENE- 
Fick. | | IE 
Regularly, perſonal reſidence is required of eccleſiaſtical 
perſons upon their cures; though there are ſome excep- 

tions in favour of particular perſons, as king's chaplains, 
biſhops, &c. See RESIDENCE. | 

Now reſidentia pro clericis regis, is a writ directed to the 

ordinary, charging him not to moleſt a clerk employed 

in the king's ſervice, on account of lis non-re/idence. 

Non /ane memoriæ, or NON ſane memorie, is an exception 
taken to an act declared to be done by another, importing 

that it was done at a time when the party that did it was 

mad, or not in his proper ſenſes. See Nod compos. 

No N ſpiſſum, in the Ancient Muſic. See APYCNON. 

NoN-=/ach clay, a particular fort of earth, which, mixed 

with another clay brought from Worceſterſhire, makes a 

compoſition very uſeful for making the melting- pots uſed 

in the green glaſs making. 8 FE rh 


or letting fall a ſuit or 
action. Non-ſuit is a renunciation of a ſait, by the 
plaintiff or defendant 3 moſt commonly upon the diſco- 
very of ſome error, or defect, when the matter is ſo far 
proceeded in, as that the jury is ready at the bar, to de- 
liver their verdict. The civilians term it Iitis renun- 
figrio, | . 
When the plaintiff is voluntarily gen-ſuited, or withdraws 
| himſelf, the crier is ordered to cal the plaintiff; and if 
neither lie nor any body for him appears, he is non-ſuited, 
the Jurors ate diſcharged, the action is at an end, and 
the defendant ſhall recover his coſts, A non-/uit is more 
eligible for a plaintiff than a verdict againit him and 
: judgment 


NON 


Judgment, ecauſe in the former caſe he may commence | 


the ſame ſuit again for the ſame cauſe of action; but in 


the latter. he is for ever barred from attacking the de- 


fendant on the ſame ground of complaint. See JURY. 
ON SUM informatus. See INFORMATUS non ſum. | 
Nox-TEN UE, a plea in bar to a real action, whereby the 
party urges, that he holdeth not the land mentioned in 
the court, or at leaſt ſome part of it. 555 
Weſt diſtinguiſhes non-tenure into general and ſpecial. The 
firſt, where one denies himſelf ever to have been tenant 
to the land in queſtion. The ſecond, where he only al- 
ledges, that he was not tenant on the day whereon the 
writ was purchaſed. 


ON=TERM, the time of vacation between term and term. | 


See VAacATION. | Sheet 
It was anciently called the time or days of the king's peace. 
See PEACE of God and the church. 


Among the Romans it was called 
FASTI, 


oN-ENTITY, whatever has no real. being, or is only con- 


ceived negatively, or claims only a negative denomina- 
tion. See EssE; EssENxcE, &. 
Non-Es$SENTIAL modes. See Mops. | 
NoN-NATURALs, in Medicine, res non nattrales, are the 
- Cauſes and effects of diſeaſes, whether near or remote. 


- Phyſicians have digeſted all the cauſes of diſeaſes into | 


hx clafles, which they call the fix non-naturals. Theſe are, 


t. Air. 
The paſſions of the mind. $. Excretions and retenſions. 


6- Sleep and waking: See each under its proper article. 


They are thus called, becauſe, by their uſe or abuſe, 


they become either good, naturals ; or evil, contra=na- 


Serals.; | 1 ag 

But the diviſion, in effect, is of no great uſe z the cauſes 
of diſeaſes being much more commodiouſly laid down 
otherwiſe. See Boerhaavé's diviſion of the Non« Naturals 
under CAUSE. | OTE | 
NON and decimæ were payments anciently made to the 
church by thoſe who were tenants of church-farms. 


The none were a rent or duty claimed for things belong- | 
ing to huſbandry : the decime were claimed in right of | 4 
in the bar, of which four make a ſemi-breve in common 


:-the church. - 
_ NONAGE, in Law, 
from a want of age. | 
The term of nenage is different, with regard to different 
things. In matters of inheritance, a man is in his non- 


age till-twenty-one years; for marriage only to fourteen, 


Kc. See AGE and MivxoR. | 
Nox Ac E, NoNAGIUM, alſo denotes the ninth part of a 
man's moveable goods, anciently paid in the nature of a 
MORTUARY); being claimed by the clergy upon the death 

of thoſe of their pariſh. | | 985 
At firſt this was a third part of the goods, and was called 
tertiagium; till by a bull of Clement VI. it was reduced 

to a ninth. EY 1 85 
NON AGESIMAL, in Astronomy, the ninetieth degree of 


the ecliptic, reckoned from its eaſtern term, or point. 


The altitude of the nonage/imal is equal to the angle of the | 


eaſt; and, if continued, paſſes through the poles of 
the ecliptic: whence the altitude of the nonageſimal, at 
a given time, under a given elevation of the pole, is 
eaſily found. | | FEEL | 
I the altitude of the nonage/emal be ſubtracted from 907, 
the remainder is the diſtance of the nonag-/tmal from the 
vierter. | | 
| NONAGON, a figure having nine angles and ſides, 
NONE, or NoxtEs, No, one of the ſeventh canonical 
hours, in the Romiſh church. See Hour. 
None, or the ninth hour, is the laſt of the leſſer hours, 
that is ſaid before veſpers; and anſwers to three o'clock 
in the aſternoon. | 
This fivgle office, and that for the dead, ends at nones; 
which, father Roſweyd obſerves, was anciently the hour 
for the breaking up of the ſynaxis, or uſual meetings ar 
church of the primitive Chriſtians. | 
The hour of none was alſo the uſual time for taking the 
repaſt on faſt-days ; though ſome would keep the faſt 
till night, — 3 
Nox E /o pretty, in Botany. See SAXIFRAGE, 
Nox E ſuch, in Botany. See CAMPION. 


Noxks, NoNz#, in the R:iman Calendar, the fifth day of 


2. Meat and drink. 3. Motion and reſt. 4. 


FERIZ, or dies NE- 


| 


an incapacity of doing certain things | 


the year by Numa, had thirty-one days a-piece ; 
bave owl ] 
when Cæſat reformed the year, and made other mo 
contain thirty-one days, 


fix days of nonts. | 
| NONIUS, is a name erroneouſly given to the method of 


the reſt 


twenty-nine, and February thirty, But 


he did not likewiſe allot — 


raduation now generally uſed in the diviſion of the 
cales of various inſtruments, and which ſhoulq þ 
called VeRNIER, from its real inventor. The method 
of Nenius, ſo called from its having been invented b 
Pedro Nunez, or Nenius, and deſcribed in his treatiſe 
de Crepuſculis, printed at Liſbon in 1542, conſiſts in 
deſcribing within the ſame quadrant, forty-five concen... 
tric circles, dividing the outermoſt into ninety equal 
parts, the next within into eighty-nine, the next into 
eighty-eight, &c. till the innermolt was divided into 
forty-lix only. By this means, in moſt obſervations, the 
plumb- line or index muſt croſs one or other of thoſe cir- 
cles very near a point of diviſion: whence by computz. 
tion, the degrees and minutes of the arch might be eaſily 
computed. This method is alſo deſcribed by Nonivs, in 
his treatiſe De Arte atque Ratione Navigandi, lib. ii, be 
6. where he would perſuade himſelf, that it was not = 
| known to Ptolemy. But as the degrees are thus divided 
very unequally, and it is very difficult to attain exactneſs 
in the divifion, eſpecially when the numbers into which 
the arches are to be divided, are incompolite, of which 
there are no leſs than nine, the method of diagonals 
firſt publiſhed by Thomas Digges, eſq. in a treatiſe in. 
titled Alæ ſeu Scalz Mathematicz, printed at London. 
in 1573, and ſaid to be invented by one Richard Chan- 
eler, a very ſkilful artiſt, was ſubſtituted in its room. 
However Nonius's method was improved at different 
times; but the admirable diviſion now ſo much in uſe 
is the moſt conſidetable improvement of it. hy 
NONUPLA, in the Italian Muſic, denotes a quick time 
- peculiar to jigs. This ſpecies of time is otherwiſe 
called the meaſure of nine times, which requires two falls 
of the hand, and one riſe, There are three ſorts of 
nonupla, 1. Nonupla di ſemi=minime, or dupla ſeſiui 
guarta, thus marked 2, where nine ctochets are to be 


time, i. e. in the down ſtroke, fix, and but three up; it 
is uſually beat adagio. 2. Namuypla di crome, or ſeſqui 
ottava, marked thus x, wherein nine quavers make a 
bar, inſtead of eight in common time, i. e. fix down, 
and three up: it is beat preſo. 3. Nonupla di ſemi-crome, 
or ſuper ſetii partiente nona, thus diſtinguiſhed +2, in which 
nine ſemi-quavers are contained in a bar, whereof ſixteen 
are required in common time, fix down, and three up: 
it is ordinarily beat preſtiſimo. See ADAGio, PRESTO, 
and PRESTISSIMO. ; | 
Beſides theſe, there are two other ſpecies of nonupla, for 
for which ſee TRIPLE. | : 
NONUS humeri placentini, in Anatomy, a muſcle, called 
alſo ROTUNDUS minor. | 


 NOOK of land, nocata nerræ, in an old deed of 6r Walter 


'T 


the months January, February, April, June, Auguſt, 


September, November, and December; and the ſeventh 


of March, May, July, and October: theſe four laſt | 


months having lix days before the Nones, and the others 
only four. | 

The word apparently has its riſe hence, that the day of 
the nones was nine days before the ides, and might be 
called nono-1dws. 


March, May, July, and October, had fix days in their 


nenes; becauſe theſe alone, in the ancient conſtitution of 


de. Pedwardyn, twelve acres and a half of land were 

called a nook of land; but the quantity is generally un- 

certain, tp LY | 

NOOSE, a name given by ſportſmen to a ſort of horſc-hair 
ſpringe made to take woodcocks, and very ſucceſsful, 
when the proper precautions are taken. The nooze is 
made of ſeveral long and ſtrong hairs twiſted together, 
with a running neoze at one end, and a large knot at the 
other, which is to be paſſed through the lit of a cleſt 
ſtick, to prevent the nooze from being pulled away when 
the bird is caught in it. | | 

The ſportſman, when he knows his buſineſs, does not 

| Ray to watch theſe ſnares, but ſets them in the morning, 
and returns again to them at four in the afternoon, when 
he ſeldom fails of meeting with a ſufficient number taken. 
The flicks are to be about the bigneſs of a man's little 
finger, and are to be made ſharp at one end, that they 
may fix the better in the ground: to each of theſe is to 
be fixed one nooze. The ſportſinan is to take out with 
him ſeveral dozens of theſe bundled up together, and 
going into the coppice woods where there lie many leaves 


| upon the ground, he is to ſearch among theſe for the 


marks of woodcocks frequenting the place; if there 
come any there, it will ſoon be found out by the leaves, 
which are ſpread about from (ide to fide by thoſe birds, 
in ſearching under them for worms. Their dung alſo, 
which is of a dark grey colour, being found about the 
lace, is a proof of their frequenting it. 

hen the place is thus pitched upon, the ſportſman is 
to take a large circle at ſome diſtance from it, on eac 
fide, in the way where the woodcocks are ſuppoſed to 
come to the place; he is here to plant a ſmall hedge-rov 
of furze, or other buſhes, of a conſiderable extent, and 


woodcocks, 


pretty thick, leaving gaps in it here and there. The 
1 | 


N OR 


woodcocks, in making up to their place of ſeeding, when 
they come to this hedge, will run along by the fide of it, 
till they come to one of the gaps, and then go through, 
for they bate to take wing, and will run, at any time, a 
long. way under a hedge, rather than fly over it. On 
| this depends the ſuccels of the ſport. 

The noozes are to be fixed one in each of theſe gaps 
"rough which it is known the woodcocks will pals 
the tick to which it is faſtened. is to be ſtuck firmly in 
the ground, and the 1o9ze to be ſpread wide open on the 
cound, leaving only ſome dry leaves to ſupport it. The 
whole gap being occupied by this verge, the woodcock, 
when he comes, cannot ealily eſcape being taken by the legs 
comes. While a ſportſman is walking about a wood in 
this view, it is very common for him to find ſpringes, 
or noozes, of horſe-hair, fixed at ſix inches high, in ſe- 
veral places. This may be looked on as a proof that there 
are partridges in the wood, and theſe are the means uſed 
by the country people to take them. 'The woodcocks, 
though in the day they lie in woods, yet, in the night, 
they go out, and frequent rivers and brooks, and, in the 
frolty nichts, ſuch ſprings as do not freeze are particu- 

Jarly reſorted to by them. _ 555 85 | 
The ſporiſman, when he has ſet his 799zes in the woods 
for the day time, ſhould retire to the watery places near 
them and ſearch for the marks of theſe birds coming to 
them by their dung and other tokens. As ſoon as a 
: place is found which they frequent, there muſt be a ſmall 


bedge-row built there alſo in the ſame manner as in tbe 
woods; and in the gaps, which ate to be made at the 


diſtance of about fix feet one from another, there are to 
de placed either the fame ſort of nooges as thoſe in the 
woods, or the fpringes made with hazel boughs, and the 
borſe- hair tied to a pack-thread. In either caſe, there is 
no doubt of ſucceſs, for the birds which have once Ire— 
quented a place, will come to it every night, as long as 
they remain any where near it; but particularly, if there 
be any ſpring near a wood, the water not freezing when 
other waters are iced over, will be {we to bring the 
woodcocks together at it, and oozes planted properly 
about this place, will ſeldom fail of ſucceſs, If they 
have been left a night or two without ſaccels, the ſportt- 
man is not to deſpair ; for though there ſhould happen 


to be no woodcocks there when they are firſt ſet, theſe | 


birds change place ſo often, that it need not be doubted 
but ſo proper a rendezvous will be foon reſorted to by 
them. | | | 
NOPE, in Orn:thology, an Engliſh name uſed by ſome for 
the BULL<finch. 35 8 | 
NORA, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers for 
lime, by others for nitre, and by others for all ſalts in 
general, as the word /a/. | 


NORMAL line, in Geometry, is uſed for a perpendicular 


line. See PERPENDICULAR, and SUBNORMAL. 
NORMAN, in Sca- Language, a name given to a ſhort 
wooden bar, thruſt into one of the holes of the wind- 


laſs, in a merchant ſhip, whereon to faſten the cable. 


It is/only uſed where there is very little {train on the 

cable, as in a commodious harbour, when the ſhip is 
well ſheltered from the wind and tide. 
 NORMANNORUM terra, See TERRA. 

NORROY, North. Roy, q. d. Northern king; the title of 
the third of the three kings at arms, or provincial heralds. 
See KING at Arms, and HERALD, | ; 

His juriſdiction lies on the north (ide of Trent, whence 
his name; as Clarencicux, on the ſouth. | 


| NORTH, in Co/mogra phy, one of the four cardinal points | 


of the horizon, being that interſection of the horizon 

and meridian which is neareſt our pole. 
NorTH latitude of the moon. See LATITUDE. 
NorTH company. See COMPANY. | 

NokTH dial. See Dial. 5 . 
 NorTH-ea/, a rhumb, or point, in the middle between the 
eaſt and north. 5 . 

NokTH-north-eaſt, north-caſt-and-by-caſ?, are ſubdiviſions 
of the compals between the north and ca/7, See WIN p. 
Nox rn- eat paſſage. The advocates for the north-ea/? 

paſſage, ſays a late writer, have divided that navigation 
into three parts; and by endeavouring to ſhew that theſe 
three parts have been paſſed at different times, they con- 
clude from thence, that the whole taken collectively, 1s 
practicable. Theſe three parts are, 1. From Archange! 
to the river Lena. 2. From the Lena round Tſchukotſkoi 
Noſs, (or the nor:b-eaſtern promontory of Aſia) to Kamt- 
ſchatka : and 3. From Kamtſchatka to Japan. With re- 
ſpect to the firſt part, no one ever aſſerted, that it has been 
performed in one voyage : from an account of the ſeveral 
voyages that have been made in theſe ſeas it appears, that 
there is a cape between the rivers Chatanja and Piaſida, 
that has never yet been doubled. As to the ſecond divi- 

ſion of the north-eaſt-paſſage, it has been affirmed, that a 


in it, and when once caught he will lie till the ſportſman 


— * 
* 


| 
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paſſage has been effected by ſeveral veſſels, which have; 
at different times, ſailed round the northern extremity of 
Aſia. But from the Ruſſian accounts it is inferred, that 
it has been performed but once, viz. by one Deſhnef} 
who, in 1648, is ſaid to have doubled this formidable 
cape. Of the third, or remaining part of this .paſlage; 
no doubt can be entertained. The conneAion between 
the ſeas of Kamtſchatka and Japan has been eſtabliſhed 


by many voyages. Coxe's Account of the Ruſſian Diſco- 


veries, &c. 4to. 1780. 
NoRTH pole. See POLE: 
NoRkTH fea. See SEA, 32 ˙ SSH 
NorTH Har, the laſt in the tail of the Little Bear; called 
alſo the yoLE-/?ar, 

NokTH wall. See WALL, 5 
NoRTH-weſf?, is a point or rhumb, in the middle between 
the north and weſt. See WEsrT, &c. | 
NoRTH-weſ? paſſage. A north-weſ? paſſage by Hudſon's- 
bay into the Pacific Ocean, has been more than once at- 
tempted of late years, but, hitherto, without ſuccefs. 
Some greatly doubt of the practicability of ſuch an en- 
terprize, and think the obſervations made by the Ruſſians 
give us ſmall hopes. But, as they have not yet publiſhed 
the particulars of thelr diſcoveries, little can be ſaid about 
them. Some general things may be-ſeen in the Phil. 


Tranſ. No 482, ſect. 14. It appears from thence, that 
the Ruſſians have paſſed between the land of Nova Zem- 
bla, and the coaſt of Alia, and as the Dutch did for- 


merly diſcover the northern coaſts of Nova Zembla, we 
| IE be well aſſured, that that country is really an 
iſland, | 3 5 
Nox TH wind, See WIN 5). . 
NORTHERN ape, or ExposURE. See ExposuRE. 
NORTHERN light, or Aurora Borealis, See AURORA 
Borealis, _ | | 
NoR THERN ocean. See OCEAN. WT 
NoRTHERN /:gns are thoſe ſix on the north [ide of the equa- 
tor. See SIGN. 
NoRTHERN bem/phere. See HEMISPHERE. 
NORTHING, in Navigation, the difference of latitude, 
which a thip makes in ſailing towards the north pole. 
NORWAY rat. See Sable Movss and Rar. | 
NOSE, the extcrnal organ of ſmelling ; or that part in men 
which ſlands prominent, in the middle of the face. 
The no/e is uſually divided by anatomiſts in 


- Lu: to externaland 
internal; a diviſion of very little fervice, FE 


It is farther ſubdivided into ſeveral parts, which make up 


its external figure. 


The firſt is the dor/u272, or ridge, running along the whole 
length of it; one part whereof, about the middle, more 


prominent than the reſt, is called the /pine; and the ex- 
treme which in many is turned round, orbiculus. The 
ſides are called the alæ, or pinnæ. ; 

'The teguments of the 5 are common to the reſt of 
the face. Under theſe appear the muſcles of the u0ſe, 
which ate three pair, viz, the elevators alæ naſi. ſerving 
to pull the alz upwards, and turn them outwards ; the 
dilatatores alæ naſi, which draw them from each other, 


and widen the external apertures of the noſtrils ; and the 


conſtrictores ale naſi, which draw them downwards nearer 
each other; and at the ſame time the upper lip alſo 
downwards. See each muſcle deſcribed under its proper 
head, ELEVATOR, DILATATOR, &c, 


The frame of the noſe is chiefly ſupported by two bones, 


which end in cartilages of a triangular figure, and are 


divided in the middle by the third, called ſeptum, into 
two partitions, called the ares, or NOSTR1LS, | 
This ſeptum likewiſe ends in a cartilage ; by means of 

which cartilages, the lower part of the noſe is rendered 
moveable, which the upper, being perfectly ofleous, is 


not. The carvlages of the alæ are tied to the others by 


able. 


The bones of the ncſe are either proper or common. The 
firſt of the proper, are the two external ones that conſti- 


ligaments 3 which looſe connection renders them move- 


tute the dorſum, and are joined to the ofla frontis, the 


foarth bone of the upper jaw, and to each other, partly 
by ſuture, and partly by harmony. 

In the concave of the arch of theſe two bones, at theic 
union internally, is placed the bony part of the ſeptum, 
Its upper part Joins the os ethmoides; but in adults is 
continued ſo that the ethmoides, and its proceſs, called 
criſta galli, appear of a piece with the ſeptum. The 
ſeptum is thinneſt in the middle, and divides the right 
noſtril from the left; though its poſition is ſeldom per- 
pendicular. It is capped with another thin bone, from 
its figure called womer aratri ; and is joined to the fourth 
bone of the upper jaw, and to the offa palati. 


The other proper bones are the turbinata, or ſpongioſa, 


two of which are uſually ſound in each noſtril, ſometimes 
three, placed one ovex the other. 
The middlemoſt, when there are three, is ſo plaged as to 


7 ſhelter 
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Helter the perforation of the antrum maxillze ſuperioris 
into the noſtril, and prevent the ſudden ruſhing in of air 


from the noſtril into the antrum. They are all very po- 
rous, and turned not unlike the ſhell concha Veneris. 
In quadrupeds, theſe bones are very numerous. 
The common bones of the noſe are ſuch as make fences for 
the foramina narium, and help to compoſe the parts ad- 
jacent. 
upper jaw, which has the greateſt ſhare in framing the 
foramina. 
This fourth bone, with the ſeptum and oſſa turbinata, 
chiefly frames the internal paries of the foramina. In the 
upper part, a portion of the os ſrontis, the inſide of the 
os unguis, the os cribroſum, with part of the ſphenoides; 
and backwards towards the fauces, the oſſa palati help 
to compoſe the foramina. 


Beſides the cavities circumſcribed by the bones now men- 


tioned, the foramina have ſeveral collateral cavities that 
open into them: the largeſt is that called antrum gene x 
by Dr. Highmore, antrum maxiliz ſuperioris, framed in 
the ſourth bone of the upper jaw, near two inches long, 


and an inch broad; the bony parts of which, with the | 


ſphenoides, make the foramen lacerum externum. Its 
' Jower ſurface makes a thin covering for all the roots of 
the molares and canini, which frequently upon drawing 
a tooth, to which it ſticks, is taken along with it; where- 
by this cavity is opened into the alveolus, and conſe- 
quently into the mouth. | 


All theſe cavities of the no/e and cheek, as alſo the offa 
turbinata, ſeptum, &c. are inveſted with a membrane 
furniſhed with large arteries from the carotides; and | 


veins, which empty themſelves into the jugularsz and 
nerves, from the fifth pair, as well as the olfactory 
nerves. | | 
In this membrane are a great number of ſmall glands, 
Placed very near each other, from whence flows all that 
e commonly diſcharged at the noſtrils. | 


y means of this mucus or pituita is the membrane kept 


ſoft, and defended from the injuries of extraneous bo- 
dies, eſpecially thoſe of the air, which mult paſs this way 
in inſpiration, when the mouth is ſhut. 


By this, means alſo the olfactory nerves, here diffuſed, are | 
rendered capable of the perception of oduriferous effluvia, 
which the drineſs of the part would be apt to deſtroy. 


See SMELLING. 


Beſides this uſe of the no/e; which is the principal, nature | 


has made it, as it were, a diverticulum to the eyes; there 
being a conſiderable paſſage into each noſtril that emp- 


ties itſelf under the middle os turbinatum, aciling from 


two apertures, called puncta lacrymalia, at the great can- 
thus. | 

By this way, the ſuperfluous moiſture of the eyes is car. 
ried off, which would otherwiſe incommode the cheeks ; 
as in effect it does, when thoſe parts are affected with 

any diſorder; as in the zgilops, and fiſtula lacrymalis. 
The diſeaſes to which the noſe is ſubject, are a coryza, 
ozæna, polypus, farcoma, and noli me tangere, belide 
ſneezing, and a loſs of ſmelling. See each in its place, 


In Tartary, the greateſt beauties are thoſe who have the 


leaſt noſes. Ruybrock mentions the wife of the great 
Genghis Khan, the mother of 'Tamerlane, as a celebrated 
beauty, becauſe ſhe had only two holes for a no/e. In 
moſt other countries, China excepted, great n/es are in 
honour. 8 | | | 


The Ccim Tartars break the noſes of the children while | 


young, as thinking it is a great 
noſes ſtand before their eyes. | 
Nos, bleeding at the, Sce HAMORRHAGE. 
Nos E, cutting off, or ſlitting the, in Law. See MaHim. 


piece of folly to have their 


NosE, fracture of the. In the n9/e both bone and cartilage | 


are ſubject to fractures, which happen ſometimes on e1- 
ther ſide and ſometimes in the middle from blows or 
falls; if either of the bones on the front of the o/c are 
fractured, it produces a flatneſs in the ue, and the air 
meets with obſtructions in its paſſage through the noſ- 
trils; and if the bone on either ſide is fractured, the part 
becomes hollow. When the cartilage is diſturbed, the 
noſe inclines too much on one fide. Theſe fractures 


ſometimes happen without wound, but more uſually 


they are attended with a wound of the common integu- 
ments. If the injury of the noſe is very great, the frac- 
ture can never be ſo perfectly cured, but that ſome de- 
formity will remain, 
brain alſo, which is frequently injured at the ſame time, 
renders Caſes of this kind often dangerous. A caries alſo, 
or an ozæna, or polypus, are no uncommon attendants 
on this diſorder. In order to reſtore the bones of the 
noſe to their proper ſituation, the patient is to be placed 
in a ſeat oppoſite to the light, and his head held back by 
an aſſiſtant. The ſurgeon is to raiſe the depreſſed parts 
with a ſpatula, a probe, or a quill, applying externally 


The largeſt of theſe is the fourth bone of the 


The vicinity of this part to the, 


— — 


If the bones of the noſe are ſractured on both (des; they 
are to be raiſed on each in this manner, and the cavit 
of the noſttils is to be filled up with long doflils 

vent the bones from collapſing z covering the part alſo 
for this end with ſome plaſter, and applying br the 
dreſhngs common in recenc wounds. It the bone js 
fractured into ſeveral ſplinters, they are to be reduced 
into the proper places by the fingers; but if a ſplinter 
is ſo entirely ſeparated from the bone, that it will not ea. 
fily unite with it again, it is to be taken out with the for. 
ceps. The bones will unite, when properly replaced, in 
about fourteen days, if no. caries, or abſceſs, intervene 

If the bone ſhould require a ſlronger ſupport than what 

has been hitherto mentioned, one may be formed out of 

{ſtrong paper, either ſingle or double, and adapted to 

each fide of the noſe, and ſupported by bolflers, and the 

whole mult be kept in its place by a four-headed band Ma 
not tied too tight. Heiſter. | . 
Nos, /uxatcd, It ſometimes happens, though not often 
that the bones of the neſe are ſeparated ſrom each other. 
or diſtorted out of their natural places, without x e 
ture. When this caſe happens, the patient is to be 
ſpeedily placed in a high chair, and an affiſtant muſt ſtand 
behind and hold his head firm in a proper poſture: the 
ſurgeon is then to introduce with one hand a thick probe 
a gooſe quill, or a ſmall flick ſhaped for that purpoſe up 
the noſtril internally, by which means the depretled parts 
of the neſe may be thruſt out into their places; in the 
mean time he 1s to apply his other hand externally, to 
guide and direct the parts which are thus moved from 
within. This being done, and the bones properly re. 
placed, there is ſcarce any thing elſe to be done, but to 
let a piece of ſticking plaſter lie vpon the 2% for ſome 
time. Heiſter. | | 
O8E, wounds -of the. Wounds of the noſe are generally 
cured by the dry ſuture; but where the wound divides 
the cartilage, and penetrates fo deep that the lips of it 
cannot be kept in contact by the application of ſticking 
plaſters, the true ſuture mult be made thiough the Kin, 
on each fide of the wound; and Bicyny fhrms, that 
when a part of the noe has been actually cut off, and 
{cparated from the reli, it has been afterwards united, 
by means of ſutures. When the naſal bones have been 
fractured, it is uſual to place ſmall tubes of lead or ſilver 
under them for ſome time, leſt the paſſage of the noſ⸗ 
ſhould be ſtopped up by tbe ſhooting of new fleſh. Ex- 
ternally ſome vulnerary balſam, or glutinous powder, is 
to be uſcd, and covered with ſticking plaſters, which mult | 
be kept on by the four-headed bandage. Heifer. 
NosE-band, in the Manege, called in French muſcrel!e, is 
that part of the head-itall of a bridle that comes over a 
horſe's noſe. f | 
NosE-blced, in Botany. See YARROw, 3 
NOSOCOMIUM, Nogoxcueroy, an hoſpital, or infirmary, 
for the reception of the diſeaſed. 


to Pre- 


N 


 NOSOLOGY, Neoavya, compounded of vc, malay, 


diſcaſe, and neyog, diſcourſe, reaſon, a diſcourſe or treatiſe 
of diſeaſes; otherwiſe called PATHOLOGY, - 
The importance of a comprehenſive and accurate 1/log) 
has been long and generally allowed: Baglivi, Boerhaave, 
Gorter, Gaubius, and Sydenham, have expreſſed their 
defire of a work of this kind, the great object of which 
is to fix pathognomonics to every diſeaſe; or in which 
all diſcaſes are diſpoſed into certain claſſes, orders, avd 
gencra, ſounded on diſtinctions taken from the ſymptoms 
only, without regard to remote or proximate cauſes. 
Felix Platerus, in his Praxis Medica, publiſhed in 1602, 
gave an imperfect ſketch of a nojology of this kind; but 
no writer ventured to purſue his idea for more than 2 
century after his time. At length, M Sauvyages of Mont- 
pelier, publiſhed in 1731, in duodecimo, the outlines of 
ſuch a work, under the title of Nouvelles Claſſes des 
Maladies, in which he profefles to define diſeaſes from 
their conſtant and evident ſymptoms only, In 1753 this 
work was augmented, by the addition of the ſpecics un- 
der cach genus, into five volumes, in octavo; and after- 
wards enlarged into two quarto volumes, and publiſhed 
aſter his death in 1768. The celebrated Linnzus adopted 
his plan, and framed a ſet of inſtitures, under the title 
of Genera Morborum : his ſcheme was beſt publiſhed in 
| a theſis in 1759, and in a ſmall quarto, in 1763. In the 
claſſification of diſeaſes, he has nearly retained the ar- 
rangement of M. Sauvages, but he has altered bis terms, 
changed the order of the claſſes, and added a new clals, 
with which he begins bis method. The number of clafes 
is eleven, and they are as follow: 1. Exanthematici, ot 
fevers attended with eruptions on the ſkin, comprehend- 
| ing three genera, viz. contagioſi, with fix fpeciesz ſpo- 
radici, with three ſpecies; aud folitarii, aflecting a part 
of the body only, to which he bas reduced only one ſpe- 
cies. 2. Critici, or critical fevers, including three ge- 


the thumb of one hand, and the fore-finger of the other. 


nera, viz. the continentes, with four ſpecies : the inter- 
| | mittentes, 


mitting, with five ſpecies. 3. Phlogiſtici or inflamma- 


' oppreſſion of the organs and impeded excretions, com- 


' ſpecies z and conſtrictorii, with eight ſpecies. 9. Eva- 


parts, with two ſpecies. 10. Deformes, or diſeaſes oc- | 


| ſpecies; tumidoß, enlarging the body, with eight ſpe- | 


_ cies; exculcerationes, ulcers, with thirteen ſpecies ; ſca- 
bies, cutaneous, with nineteen ſpecies ; tumores, tumors, 
with ten ſpecies procidentiæ, tumors ariſing from diſ- 


NOSTOCH, the name of a vegetable ſubſtance which 


of the character of a vegetable leaf, but has neither 


midity and perfect figure ſo long as it is a moiſt ſeaſon; 


— 


evidently the caſe, it follow, that it imbibes its nouriſh- 


It ſhould ſeem that there are two ſpecies of this no/7och, 


of the head, with fix ſpecies; thoracis, of the breaſt, 
with four ſpecies 3 abdominis, of the belly, with four- | 


external, or palpable diſeaſes, including eight genera, 


Tt is a ſubſtance of an irregular figure, of a greeniſh 


pears all on a ſudden, and, as it were, by a ſort of mi- 


mittentes, with five ſpecies ; and the exacethitites, ot re- 


tions, containing thre genera, viz. the membranacei, with 
ſeven ſpecies; the parenchymatici, or viſceral, with ſe- 
ven ſpecies; and the muſculoſi, or muſcular, with one 
ſpecies, 4: Dolores, or painful diſeaſes, comprehending 
two genera, Viz. intrinſeci, or of the internal parts with 
twenty ſpecies ;z and extrinſeci, or of the limbs, with five 


o 


of the mind are diſturbed, comprehending three genera, 


viz. ideales, in which the judgment is principally af- 
ſeed, with ſeven ſpecies imaginarii, affecting the ima- 


gination, with fix ſpecies; and pathetici, in which the 


appetites and paſſions are principally affected, with twelve 
ſpecies. 6. Quietales, or diſeaſes in which the volun- 
tary and involuntary motions, and the ſenſes, ſuffer a di- 
minution, including three genera, viz. defectivi, or de- 
fects of the vital powers, with ſix ſpecies; ſoporoſi, or 
diminiſhed ſenſe and motion, with ten ſpecies ; and pri- 


vativi, or diminutions of the ſenſes, with fifteen ſpecies. | 
7. Motorii, or ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, containing two genera, 
viz. ſpaſtici, ſpaſtic, or tonic diſeaſes, with ten ſpecies; 


and agitatorii, or convulſive with fifteen ſpecies. 8. 
Suppreſſorii, or diſeaſes ariſing from or attended with 


prehending two genera, viz. ſaffocatorii, with eighteen 
cuatorii, or diſeaſes attended with increaſed excretion 
and diſcharges, comprehending five genera, viz. capitis, 
teen ſpecies; genitalium, of the genital paſſages, with 
eleven ſpecies; and corporis externi, of the external 


caſioning external deformity of the body, comprehend- 
ing three genera, viz. emaciantes, emaciating, with five 


cies; and decolores, ſuch as deform or change the colour 
of the ſkin with five ſpecies. 11. Vitia, or cutaneous, | 


viz. humoralia, thoſe attended with vitiated or extrava- 


ſated fluids, with nine ſpecies ; dialytica, ſolutions of con- 


tinuity, as fractures, wounds, &. with fourteen ſpe- 


location of fleſhy or membranous parts, with eight ſpe- 
cies; deformationes, diſtortions of particular parts, and 
other deformities, with eighteen ſpecies; and maculz, 
blemiſhes on the kin, with nine ſpecies. 

The ſymptomatic plan of arranging diſeaſes has fince 


been followed by ſome other profeſſors of phyſic. Dr. | 
Vogel of Gottingen, in 1764, publiſhed his Definitiones | 


Generum Morborum ; Dr. Cullen of Edingburgh has alſo 


publiſhed a Synopſis Noſologiæ Methodicz, and made it | 


the baſs of his Firſt Lines of the Practice of Phyfic ; in 
which by omitting many genera, and reducing others 
to the rank of ſpecies only, he has very conſiderably. 
abridged the whole. In 1776, Dr. Sagar, at Iglaw, in 
Moravia, publiſhed a Syſtema, Morborum Symtomati- 
cum, oflavo, which is an uſeful abridgment of the work 
of M. Sauvages, with ſome alterations and additions, 


ſcems to differ from moſt of the other bodies of that kind, 
in ſeveral particulars. | | | 


brown colour, and ſomewhat tranſparent. It trembles | 
at the touch, in the manner of a jelly, but it does not 
melt when held in the hand. It has therefore ſomewhat 


veins nor fibres. 


It is found in all ſorts of ſoils, but moſt frequenily in| 
| ſandy ones, ſometimes on the gravel of garden walks, 


and moſt uſually makes its appearance after rain. It is 
found only in the ſummer months, and retains its hu- 


but immediately dries up, and withers away, on the ſun 
or winds affecting it. | # 
Many people have ſuppoſed this not to be a plant; it ap- 


racle, eicher from the earth or clouds, and ſome have 
called it flower of carth; others flower of heaven; and 
the obſcurity of its origin has occaſioned its being held in 
great eſteem among the chemiſts, who ſuppoſe that it 
contains an voiferti ſpirit capable of converting other 
metals into gold. Memoirs Acad. Par. 1722. 
If the no/toch has truly no roots, as appears to be very 


ment in the manner of the ſea-plants, which imbibe the 
water by which they are nouriſhed at all their pores. 


the one only a plain flat leaf; the other curled, wrinkled, 


ſpecies. 5+ Mentales, or diſeaſes in which the functions 
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and variouſly undulated; and it is on this laſt, that the 
fruits which produce the young plants are principally 
found. It may be, however, that the one of theſe may be 
the male, and the other the ſemale of the ſame (pecies, 
as in many larger plants; or poſſibly the being in the 
ſtate of fructiſication alone may make the difference. 

NOSTRILS, mares, the two apertures or cavities of the 
noſe, through which the air paſſes, and which ſerve to 
convey odours and to carry off the pituita leparated in 
the ſinus of the baſe of the cranium, 

The no/trils are ſeparated by a cartilage called ſeptum na- 
rium, and lined with a very ſenſible membrane. See 
SMELLING. | 
Cicero obſerves, that the ſituation of the rs ſo near 
the mouth is very convenient, as the judging of the 
ſmells of meat and drinks is a great part of their office : 
he adds, that their erect poſition argues the Creator's 
wiſdom); in regard all odours riſe from below upwards. 
The n/trils are ſometimes ſubject to be preternaturally 
cloſed; though this is a caſe that but rarely happens. It 
is ſometimes owing to a careleſs treatment in the [mall- 
pox, in the bad kind of which the 2 %½rils have been 
known to cloſe, and adhere ſo ſtrongly to the upper lip, 
which is found turned back at the ſame time, as to leave 
no poſſibility of ſhutting the mouth, In this uhbappy 
caſe the only relief is by the knife, ſeparating the lip 
from the noſe, and then opening a paſlage through eaci: 
of the no/irils, Theſe are to be kept open, either wich 
| tents, or leaden pipes, and the lip preſſed downward into 
its natural polition by a compreſs and bandage, and this 
continued till the wounds are ſiccatrized. Heiter. 

NosTRILS, /{itting the, &c, in Law. See Mani. 

NosTRILS of birds are the nice inſtruments with which 
they are furniſhed for diſtinguiſhing their ſood : theſe are 
placed either in the middle of the upper mandible, or 
near the baſe, or at the baſe, or behind the baſe. Some 
birds have no neſtrils. They are generally naked, but 
ſometimes covercd with briſtles reflected over them, or 
hid in the feathers. | . 5 

NosTRILS of a Hh See NARES piſcium, 

NOSUS, a name by which ſome of the barbarous writers 
of the middle ages have called alaba/ter : others alſo have 
called it niſus. _ | ET | 

NOT guiliy, the general iſſue or plea of the defendant, in 
any criminal action. See Nox eff culpabilis. | 


' NOTABILIA bona. See Bona. 


NOTARICON, the third part or ſpecies of the Jewiſh. 
E27 --- 12 „ : 
Rabbi Nathan in his Great Aruch, ſays, that notaricon 
is when a ſingle letter is taken tor the ſign of a thing, 
1. e. for a whole name, He adds, that the word comes 
from the Latin notarius, a perſon who writes in notes, or 
ſhort-hand; and R. Elias Levita gives the ſame account 
in his Theſbites; except that, in lieu of one letter for 2 
word, he mentions two or three. FS. 

But, after all, neither the one nor the other ſeems alone 
ſufficient; for, as a ſingle letter frequently makes a word, 
ſo, in the notaricon, a whole word ſometimes ſtands ſor 
a ſingle letter. | | | 
There are, therefore, two principal kinds: of notaricen; 
the firſt is, when, by aphæreſis, or apocope, the firſt or 
laſt letters of ſeveral words are joined to make a ſingle 
word or phraſe; which, therefore, is of two kinds, the 
one initial the other final; and each is done ſeveral 
ways. The firſt of theſe kinds, which the Rabbins call 
Raſehe Theboth, appears very ancient; and is ſuppoſed, 
by ſome, well verſed in the Hebrew, to have taken its 
origin from the Pſalms, and other places of Scripture, 
proceeding alphabetically, i. e. the firlt verſe beginning 
with &, the firſt letter of the alphabet; the ſecond with 
A, the ſecond letter, &c. See ABCEDARY. 
The ſecond kind is alſo very common, and is called Sophe 
Theboth; i. e. the end of words. For inſtance ; by tell- 
ing the laſt letters of the words Deen, Mibi, 
quodnam nomen et ? Qodnam? They find the name of 
God, Jehovah. This becomes till more puerile, when 
they take the letters backwards. 
The third kind is more modern, and is more groſs and 
perplexed; here a letter gives a whole word, inſtead of 
a words only giving a letter; ſo that a word ſhall furniſh 
a whole phraſe, . _ „ 26 
Thus, for example, in the firſt word of Geneſis, 
WR, bereſchit, is found. He created the heaven 
and the earth, the ſea, the abyſs, &c. | 

NOTARY, notarius, primarily denotes one who takes notes, 
or ſhort draughts, of contracts, or other inſtruments. 

From the 44th Novel of Juſtinian it appears, that con- 

tracts were firlt written in notes, or abbreviatures, by the 

notar ies, or clerks of the tabelliones, and were not yet 
obligatory. Afterwards they were ingroſſed, or written 


at length by the TABELL10 himſelf, and then ſigned 
and ſcaled. OE 


NorARyY 
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| Norary is more particularly uſed to denote an officer who 
- traws and keeps notes and minutes of contracts, obliga- 
tions, and other inſtruments, executed before him; and 
delivers out authentic copies, &c. thereof. | 
Ragueau diſtinguiſhes between notarii and tabelliones : no- 
tar ies, he ſays, in feveral cities, are only to receive and 
paſs the minutes of contracts, and to deliver them 10 
the parties in brief; being obliged to carry them to the 
tabelliones to be kept, and to have ingroſſed copies deli- 
vered out to the parties. 
He adds, that the 1otaries were anciently clerks of the ta- 
belliones; and that ſeparting, by degrees, from their 
maſters, they at length erected offices of their own ; 
and, at laſt, took place of the tabelliones, who were ſup- : 
reſſed. . 5 
hey had their name natarii from note; becauſe anci- 
ently they wrote in notes, or ſhort hand. | 
Notarics are now little uſed among us, except in mercan- 
tile affairs; though in France they till ſubſiſt in their le. | 
gal capacity. The notaries of the chatelet are called the 
| king's counſellors, and note-keepers. | | 


Nor AR public, among us, is a perſon who draws, and | 


publickly atteſts deeds or writings, between merchants, 
to make them authentic in another country. | | 
Notaries have the drawing, paſſing, keeping, iſſuing, &c. 
of all deeds, contracts, cbarter-parties, &c. in the mer- | 
cantile world. In their books are regiſtered proteſts, re- 
monſtrances, &c. See NoTE and BILL. 
NoTARIES, eccle/raflical, were officers in the ſirſt ages of 
the church, whoſe bulineſs was, to collect and preſerve 
the acts of the martyrs. 1255 | 
They are ſuppoſed to have been firſt inſtituted by St. Cle- | 
ment. Their number was ſeven, and they were diſpoſed 
in the ſeven quarters or regions of Rome. 
Pope Fabian, judging the ſhort-hand of the notaries too 
obſcure for common uſe, added feven ſubdeacons to them, 
to tranſcribe at length what the notaries drew in ſhort. 
At length theſe notaries were laid aſide, and two other 
kinds were eſtabliſhed in their Read ; viz. apo/tolical no- 
taries, and epiſcopal notaries; whoſe bulinels lies in ſpi- 
ritural and beneficiary inſtruments, | ; 
NOTATION, in Arithmetic, the art of characterizing num- 
bers, or of repreſenting them by proper figures. DE 


The choice of arithmetical characters is arbitrary; hence, | 


in various nations, they are various : but, perhaps, there 
are none ſo commodious as thoſe commonly ufed in Eu- 
rope, uſually ſaid to have been invented by the Arabs, 
and thence called ARABIC charaters ; though Dr. Wallis 


obſerves, that Altepedi, an Arab, refers the invention to | 


the Wlndwg.: ne nts” | 

The Greeks, Hebrews, and other eaſtern nations, as alſo 

the Romans, expreſſed nambers by the letters of their 

common alphabet. See CHARACTER, | 
NoTaTION, in Algebra, is the repreſenting of quantities 


dy letters of the alphabet; or calling them by thoſe names. 


See QUANTITY, CHARACTER, &c. 
NOTE, nota, is uſed for a character, or abbreviature, 
ſerving to denote or expreſs ſomething in a little com- 
paſs. 2 ane | F 0 | 
The ancient notaries wrote all in notes, or ſhort-hand ; 
whence they were ſometimes denominated curſores, quia 
notis eurſim verba expedicbant. "Df" . 
Nor ks, in Muſic, are characters which mark the tones, i. e. 
the elevations and fallings of the voice, or $0UND; and 


| 


the ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs of its motions. 
In the general, under notes are comprehended all the 


ſigns, or characters, uſed in muſic, for the marking har- 


mony of ſounxds. | 5 
But, in propriety, the word only implies the marks which 
denote the degrees of gravity or acuteneſs to be given 
each ſound. £ oe | 2 


The Greeks uſed the common letters of their alphabet of 


muſical notes; and, becauſe more notes were needed than 
they had letters, the defect was ſupplied by the different 


ſituation of the letters: viz. by placing them upright, 


inverted, &c. and by cutting off, or by doubling, ſome 
ſtrokes. | I 

Thus the ſame letter pi expreſfed different notes in all the 
following forms; II, II, E, 

vetral mode they had no leſs than eighteen ſigns, _ 
Now Alypius gives us ſigns for fifteen different modes, 
which with the differences of the genera, and the di- 
Rinion between voice and inſtrument, Mr. Malcolm 
obſerves, make, in all, 1620 nates, Not that they had 


ſo many diſtin& characters; but the ſame character has 


different fignificatiogs on different occaſions,” Thus O, 
in the diatonic genus, is lichanos hypaton of the Lydian 
mode; and'a hypate meſon in the Phrygian, 
The Latins, in the time of Boethius, had eaſed them- 
ſelves of ſo needleſs a burden, and only uſed the firſt 
fifteen letters of their alphabet for notes: theſe, pope 


=, P, UI. For every ſe- 


chatacter. 


2 


a hymn in the veſpers of St, J. Baptiſt: Ut gucant Jai: 


There are three things to be conſidered in theſe notes, 


NoTE is alſo uſed for a mark made in a book or writing, 


NorTE is alſo uſed for an obſervation, or explication of ſome 


NorTE is alſo a minute, or ſhort writing containing ſome 


NOT. 


effect, with the firſt, and that the order was the ſame in 
the ws and lower octave of the gamut, afterwards te. 
duced to ſeven; which were to be repeated in à different 
At length, in the eleventh century, 4 Benedictine, one 
Guido Aretine, in lieu of the letters, ſubſtituted the lis 
ſyllables, ut, ve mi, fa, ſol, lu; placing them on att. 
ferent lines, and marking them with points; Laſtly 13 
was thought proper to add notes, likewiſe, in tlie ſpaces 
See GAMUT, | Ip 
Of the ſeven muſical notes, wt, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, f; the 
firſt fix are aſcribed to Aretioe; who is faid to hape in- 
vented them at Pompoſa, in the duchy of Ferrara; the 
ſeventh, viz. %, was added, according to ſome, by Vin. 
der Putten; according to others, by De Muris. It ſerves 
very good purpoſes, in avoiding the difficulty of the d&. 
viſions remaining in Guido's ſcale. Ne! 

Indeed Voſſius will not allow Guido to have the honour 
of inventing any of them; but ſhews that the Egyptians 
had uſed them long before him: in which he is con brmed 
by the teſtimony of Halicarnaſſens, However, common 
fame aſcribes to him not only the vetes, but allo the lines, 
letters, or clefs, flats, and ſharps. - : 


The notes, ut, re, mi, &c, he is (aid to have taken from 


reſonare fibris, &c. 
Hicherto the ntes only ſerved to expreſs the degree of 
tune: they were all of equal value, as to time, till about 
the year 1330, when John De Meurs, or De Mutis, a 
doctor of Paris, gave different figures to the ſeveral points, 
to expreſs the quantity of time each was to be dwelt upon. 
Sec TIME. Y 15 


I. The quantity, 1. e. the ſize and figure of the head. 
2. The quality, i. e. the colour, of the head; whethec 
it be white or black, or full or open. 3. The properties, 
as the Italians expreſs themſelves; viz. whether the vote 
is accompanied with a virgula, or comma, or nct. Ic 
muſt likewiſe be couſidered, wherher the notes be ſepa- 
rate and diſtinct, or bound together. r 
The ſeveral muſical notes are the large, which contains 
8. meaſures, though Merſennus makes it 12 {fee its figure 
under CHARACTER); the /ong, containing 4 meaſures ; 
the breve, containing 2; the ſemibreve, containing i; the 
minim, 2; the crotchet, 4; the quuver, ;; the ſemi- 
53 1z 3 and the demiſemiquaver, 22 
Uſually we ey diltinguiſh fix principal notes, repreſented 
by as many different characters; viz. the ſemibreve, equal 
to two minims ; the minim, equal to two crotchets ; the 
erotthet, equal to two quavers ; the quaver, equal to two 
ſemiquavers; and the 8 equal to two demi ſemi- 
uavers. See each under its proper article, SEMIBREVE, 
lixiM, CROTCHET, &c. | . 
The mathematicians compute, that one may make 720 
changes, or varieties, with ſix notes, without ever repeat- 
ing the ſame twice; and that, of the notes of each oc- 
tave, one may make 40,320 different tunes, or ſongs. 


where there occurs ſomething remarkable, and worthy 
of particular notice. | 


paſſage in an author, added in the margin, at the bottom 
of the page, or elſewhere, by an editor. - | 

In this ſenſe, note ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to text. 
The notes make the principal difference in the editions of 
_ claſſic, &c. authors. We have Virgil, Horace, Terence, 

&c. with Ruzus's notes, the Dauphin's notes, Dacie:'s 

notes, Bentley's notes, Hare's notes, with notis VAR1O- 


RUM, &c. 93 


article of bufineſs. | | 
In which ſenſe we ſay, a promiſſory note, a note under hand, 
a bank note, &c. _ 5 | 
Bank notes ate made payable to bearer on demand; in 
which reſpect they differ from po/?-bi1ls, which are pay- 
able to order at ſeven days fight. — | | 
By 3 & 4 Ann. cap. 9. all notes ſigned by any perſons, 
and whereby ſuch perſons ſhall promiſe to pay to any 
other perſon, or order, &c. any ſum of money, the mo- 
ney mentioned in ſuch note ſhall be due, and payable 19 
the perſon to whom made, and the note thall be aſſignable 
over as inland bills of exchange ; whereupon the perſon 
to whom ſuch note is payable, or aſſigned, may maintain 
an action ſor the fame againſt the perlon who ſigned, or 
any who indorſed the note, as in the caſes of inland bills, 
and recover damages aud coſts of ſuit, &c. If the party 
on whom any inland bilt of exchange ſhalt be drawn, re- 
fuſes to accept it by underwriting it under his band, the 
perſon to whom payable is to cauſe ſuch bill to be pro- 
teſted, as foreign bills; but no acceptance ſhall charge 
any perſon aneh bills be underwritten or indorſed; 
and if it be not underwritten or indorſed, no drawer 


| Gregory, conſidering that the octave was the ſame, in 


mall 


Nor, natural. See NATURAL. |» DET: 
NO TH coftz, in Anatomy, denote the five loweſt ribs, on | 
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u be obliged to pay coſts, damages, or intereſt there · 
2 unleſs 5 be made for non- acceptance, and 


within fourteen days after the ſame be ſent, or notice | NOTION, an obſcure, is that which doth no 


thereef given to- the party from whom the bill is re- 

ceived, or left in writing at his uſual place of reſidence. | 
The bill being accepted, and not paid within three |. 
days after due, proteſt muſt be made, in writing, under 


3 ; | 


to recolle& the object ; v. g. that a given figure is rec- 
koned in the number of triangles. | 


t ſuſſice to tre- 


collect the object; ſuch, v. g. is that of a plant, which 


upon ſeeing, you are in a doubt whether or no it be 
the ſame you had ſeen elſewhere, and which is called by 


this or that name. 


a copy of the bill, by ſome notary public; or, if no | NoT1on, diſindt. See D1sTINGT, + 


ſuch notary be reſident in the place, then by any other | NoT1oN, a confuſed, is that wherein. you are 


ſubſtantial. inhabitant, in the preſence of two credible 
witneſſes, and notice given as aforeſaid, to charge the 
drawer, &c. Though no proteſt ſhall be necaſſary, ex- 


not able to 
aſſign the very marks or characters whereby you recol- 
lect the object, though ir be reſolvable into them. Such, 
v. g. is the notion of red colour. 


cept the value ſhall be expreſſed to be received in ſuch | Abunclant Nor 10. See ABUNDANT. 


bill and the bill be drawn for 20/. at leaſt, "There | NoT1ON, an adequate. See ADEQUATE. 
is a proviſo in the act, that nothing therein ſhall diſ- | No T10N, an inadequate, that wherein you have 


charge any remedy any perſon may have againſt the 
drawer, acceptor, or indorſer of any bill. 88 
What has been ſaid of bills of exchange is applicable 
alſo to promiſſory notes, that are indorſed over and ne- 
gotiated from one hand to another; only, that, in this 
caſe, as there is no drawer, there can be no proteſt for 
non- acceptance; or rather, the law conſiders a pro- 
mitſory note in the light of a bill drawn by a man upon | 
bimſelf, and accepted at the time of drawing: and, | 
in caſe of non-payment by the drawer, the ſeveral} 
indorſers of a promiſſory note have the fame remedy, as 
upon bills of exchavge, againſt the prior indorſers. 
Stealing of notes, bills of exchange, &c. is felony, in 
the ſame degree as if the offender had robbed the owner 
of ſo much money, &c. and the forging notes for mo- 
ney, bills of exchange, indorſements, &c. is FELONY, 
by ſtat. 2 Geo. II cap. 25. 5 
7 NoTE a bill, is when a public notary goes as a witneſs, 
or takes notice, that a merchant will not accept or pay 
it. See PROTEST. | 
NoTE of a fine is a brief of a Five made by the cHiRo- 
' GRAPHER,. before it be ingrofſed. Or it is an abſtract 
of the writ of covenant and the concord ; naming the 
parties, the parcles of land, and the agreement. This 
mult be enrolled of record in the proper office, by 5 
Hen. IV. cap. 14. Ca 51 
Nor materne, mother's ſpots. See NRvus. 


each ſide ;; they are called bajtard or ſpurious RIBS, in 

regard they do not join with che breaſt bone, as the 

other ribs do; nor are they, as the others are, bony, 

but cartilaginous. FE eas: e 
NOTHING, nihil, nibilum, or non ens. 


Tbe ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh between nothing taken frif- | 


Dy, which is what is impoſſible, or implies a contra- 
diction; and nothing taken more generally, which is 
both applied to what is poſlible, and impoſſible. 


the abſence of reality in any ſubje& ; and privatzve, 
which is the abſence of reality in a ſubject capable 
thereof, or wherein it ought to be found. | 

NOTHUS, - yoog, a Latin term, properly fignifying a va/- 
tard, or a perſon of ſpurious birth. | 


Hence it is applied figuratively, by phyſicians, &c. to 


ſuch diſeaſes, as, though, in reſpe& of a ſimilitude of 


ſymptoms, & c. they have the ſame denomination as 


ome others; yet are of a different origin, ſeat, or the 
like from the ſagqe. | I — 
NoTHus is ſometimes alſo uſed ſor the back part of the 
cCheſt, or thorax. 2 A {7 
 NOIIOMELER. See HyGrOMETER. 


thing in the mind. 


This term and the word idea are often taken in the ſame | - 


ſenſe ; but an ingenious author obſerves, that we cannot 
ſtrictly be ſaid to have an idea of an active being, or of 
an action, although we may be ſaid to have a notion of 
them. I have ſome knowledge, or notion, of my mind, | 
and its acts about ideas, inaſmuch as I know, or un- 
derſtand what is meant by thoſe words. What I know, 
that I have ſome notion of. 3 


However the terms idea and notion may be uſed eon- | 


vertibly. But yet it conduces to clearneſs and propricty, | 


that we diſtinguiſh things very different by different | 


names. It is alſo to be remarked, that all relations in- 
cluding an act of the mind, we cannot fo properly be 
faid to have an idea, but rather a notion of the relations 
or habitudes between things; bur, if in the modern 
way, the word idea is extended to ſpirits, relations, and 
acts, this is, after all, an affair of verbal concern. — 
Berkeley, Princip. of Hum. Knowl. ſect. 142. p. 160, 
161, See IDEA. | 


M. Leibnitz is oy e er in the diſtinction of notions, | 


in the Acta Erud. Leipſ. anno 1684. 
Noriox, a clear, he defines to be ſuch an one as ſuſfices us 


NOTIONAL quantiy. See QUANTITY, | NET] $ IND 
NOTITIA, notice, ſomething: chat has come under a per- 


Vor. III. Ne 244. 


| 


fuſed notion of characters that enter a diſtin one, 
Some confuſed notions are admitted into mathematics; 
viz. ſuch whoſe reſolution is of no great: conſequence 
to any demonſtintion . 3 | 
Thus, Euclid does not reſolve the notion of equality, 
though it enter the notion of an equilateral triangle, a 
rhombus, &c. inaſmuch as the propoſitions, for whoſe 
demonſtration it ſhould be uſed, are eaſily granted, 
without ſuch a detail : as v. g. that things equal to the 
ſame third are equal to one another, &c; but no no- 
tions are admitted into the number of mathema- 
tical definitions, except diſtinct ones, and thoſe too as 
adequate as poſſible, or as occation requires. 


The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh notions into formal, and . 


Jeflive; and each of theſe they ſubdivide into fir/? and 


fetond. | wy 
NoTION, a fir/t formal, is the knowledge we have of any 


thing according to what it- is, or has in itſelf 3 as the 


knowledge of fire, quatenus fire; of a light body, a- 
tenus light, &c. tx pb | 


NoT10N, a firſt objektive, is the thing itſelf known, accord- 


ing to what it is, or has in itſelf ; as the fire known as 
fre, Kc. 


NoTiON, ſecond formal, is the knowledge of a thing ac- 
cording to what it receives from the underſtanding: as, 


of fire, that it is the ſubject, and not the predicate, 


NoT10N, ſecond oljective, is what agrees to the thing by 
means of the operation of the intellect, or what it re- 


ceives from the inteliect. ET f 
NoT1ONs, common, called alſo prenotious, r,, and 
N, R⁰αꝝ , are certain principles ſuppoſed by ſome 


_ writers to be innate, and which therefore ate ſelf- evident, 


1. e. appear, or are known by their own light, without 


the intervention of any medium or proof; being im- 


preſled, as it were, by the-Ainger of God, to ſerve as 
the foundations of all our concluſions in the ſciences, 
which are to be demonſtrated herebß. 


e Theſe common notions, conſidered as the oundations of 
Again, they diſtinguiſh nothing into negative, which 1s |. x1 


ſciences, ate called Ax los. 


They are called common, not as if ſo actually and neceſ- 


farily perceived by every perſon,. that nobody could be 


ignorant of, or deny them; but becauſe they are judged 
to be true and certain, by all perſons of: ſound reaſon. 


body and conſtitution; Ariſtot. Topic. c. 4. by: 
There are two kinds of common notions, viz. theoretical, 


Which lay the ground-work. for ſpeculation; , ſuch are, 


every: thing either is, or is not; nothing can be made by 
Itſelf; the whole is greater than a part; equal things 
being added ro equal, the ſums are equal; and practical, 


| Which lay the foundation for honeſty, and good morals; 
NOTION, notio, in Logic, an idea or repreſentation of any | 


ſuch are, God is to be beloved, and -worſhipped ; our 
parents to be honoured; to give every body their. due; 
to do as we would be done by. 
Some philoſophers, however, and thoſe even ol beſt note, 
deny the reality of any innate, or common not ions; urg- 
ing, that the mind does not need any actual 16iens; to 
prepare it to think, but that an innate faculty of chink- 
ing may ſuffice; as appears in an infant, from its per- 
ception of pain, taſte, colour, &c.. 'They add, that 


the common organs of ſenſe, if they have but objects 


preſented to them, and the faculty we have of reſled- 

ing on, and vatiouſly combining or ordering, the. ideas 
received thereby, are ſufficient to furniſh us with all the 
ſtock of knowledge we hays, Ste IDEA aud Common 
SENSE. : | | welt 

$ 

| ſon's knowledge or obſervation. 1855 
Hence notification, the action of giving notice, &. 


Nori ria is alſo the title of certain books, compoſed for 


giving a particular: knowledge of the places, roads, &c. 
of a province, kingdom, dioceſe, or the like. Rs 
Such is the Notitia Imperii, &c. M. Valois bas given a 
Neotitia Galliarum, being a collection of che ſevetal na mes 


NU which 


only a con- | 


For the ſame reaſon as we ſay, ſuch a food is wholeſome ; 
not that it is ſo to all men, but to-all that are of a {ound 
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which the cities and provinces of that kingdom bore at 
different times. nge 55 | 
The Nociti Dignitatum Imperii, both eaſtern andweſtern, 
are of the utmoſt uſe both in the Roman and in ec- 


cleſiaſtical hiſtory; yet they are of little ſervice 

to young people, without good notes; ſuch are 
Pancirollus, &c. and unleſs the text, which is ſtrangely 
corrupted-and mutilated, be ſupplied. 


NOTONECTA; in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ſpecies | 


of water-inſe&, approaching to the nature of the cimex. 
It always ſwims upon its back, and is very ſwift in its 
motions. Its belly, which it ſhews while in the water, 
is of a yellowiſh white; its legs are long; when taken 
out of the water it hops. It is indeed a very beautiful, 
and very nimble little creature ; and is common 1n the 


| ponds: of water in Hyde-park, and in ſeveral other places | 
about London. It has four wings, ſix legs, but no an- 


tenpz; and when it ſwims, which is almoſt always on 


the back, its body reſembles a boat in figure. This creature 
molly lives in the water, where it preys on ſmall in- 


- ſecs, ſucking their juices with its proboſcis in the 


manner of the water ſcorpion, and many other aquatic 


inſecsts. | 
NOTOPED A, in Zoology. See ELATER.- 


_  Henee, 8 
NoroRIA, ars. 


| See ArT, 


NOTRE Dame, our Lady, a term frequently uſed for the | 


holy Virgin. Hence, feaſts of Notre Dame; the oſſice 


of Notre: Dame; congregations, nunneries and orders | 


of Notre Dame. 


NOVACULA pifeis, the razor-fi/h, in Ichthyology, the name 


of a; ſea-fiſh caught in the Mediterranean, and ſome 


other ſeas, and much eſteemed at the tables of the 


reat. 


It is a ſmall Giſh, ſeldom exceeding three or four inches | 


in length, and, in its flat ſhape, ſomewhat reſembles 
the faber. It keeps about the ſhores, particularly ſuch 


as are ſtony, and ſeems never to go into deep water; 


and is caught on the ſhores of Majorca, Minorca, the 


iſland of Malta, and elſewhere, and lives on ſmall fiſh, — | 


Salvian. de Aquat. OT TICS 
NOVACULARUM lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 


KXimenes, who has it under the American name ixtli. 


It is the ſtone out of which the natives of America made 
their weapons of war, and tools for other uſes of life, 


before they knew the uſe of iron. 


There are three ſpecies of this ſtone, the one blue, the 


other white, and the other black: they are all capable of 
a very high poliſh, and, when ſet in gold or ſilver, are 
very highly eſteemed by the natives: they reflect the 
images of thing 0 
poliſhed bodies, and the two firſt are conſiderably tranſ- 
N Arent. and as 14 1 1 2 i RY 
There are ſeveral quarries of theſe ſtones in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mexico, whence' the Indians uſed to get 
them} they naturally ſplit in the getting out, into an- 


gular and edged figures, and "theſe they afterwards | 


- faſhioned+to the (purpoſes they wanted them for, and 
poliſhed with the powder of a harder Wenn 


They ſtill make knives of them, in a very exp 


ſtone between their feet, and, with an inſtrument pre- 


pared on purpoſe, they cut off pieces of four or five | 


inches long, and about an inch broad, rifing to a pro- 
minence on each ſidle in the middle, and growing very 


thin toward the edges: it is wonderful to ſee with 


what expedition they finiſh this odd workmanſhip. The 
knives, when made, are ſharper than any other inſtru- 
ment in the world; but they are very tender, eaſily 
broken, and more eaſily battered, and notched at the 
edges. They make alſo longer weapons of the ſame 
ſhape out of this ſtone, which they fix into wooden 
handles, with a ſort of gum; and theſe ſerve them as 
ſwords. | They are very terrible weapons for one blow, 
but they ſeldom hold together ſo as to bear a fecond. 
They make alſo the heads of their arrows with them; 
and, when theſe were firſt found by our travellers, they 
| were not ſuppoſed to be of human workmanſhip, but to 
have fallen from heaven in thunder, and were called, 
by many authors, CERAUNIA, 
Occid. lib. x. cap. 13. 


"NOV ALE, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes land newly | 


loughed, and converted into tillage; and which had not 
goes tilled within the memory of man before. | 


uod novale ſemel fuit, ſemper erit novale quoad decimas- | 


rum retentionem vel ſolutionem. What was once novale, 
will ever remain ſo, as to the paying or non paying of tythes, 


Excepta decima novalium cujuſdam terre, quam de novo 


excoluerunt. Pat. 6. Edw. III. = 
Nov AL E is ſometimes alſo uſed for fallow land, i, e. land 


5 at leaſt 
thoſe of 


s, in the mannet of all other highly | 


editious 
and very remarkable manner. They hold the maſs of | 


Ximenes, Hiſt, Ind. 


—_ 


g | 8 4 7 , 
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which has been ploughed for two years, and reſts, or lies 
fallow, one more ; or that lies fallow every other year, - 
NOVATIANS, Novatian,, a ſect of ancient heretics, tha: 
aroſe towards the cloſe of the third century, ſo called 
from Novatus, an African biſhop ; or from Novatianus, 


e of Rome. | | 
They were called alf hari, | ure, a 
Oe Henk e called alſo Catharz, from xallaps., pure, 9. d. 
Novatian firſt ſeparated from the communion 
Cornelius, on pretence of his being too eaſy i 
ting to repentance thoſe who had fallen off in 
my | 

ovatus coming to Rome, joined himſelf to the fag: 
of Novation; and both a dr r that ramen 8 
other admiſſion into the church but by the Westende 
in baptiſm ; grounding their opinon on that of St. Paul : 
© It is impoſhible for thoſe once enlightened, and who 
have taſted the heavenly gift, if they fall away, tor : 
* new themſelves by repentance.” N . 
Not that they denied but a perſon fallen into x 
how grievous ſoever, might obtain pardon by 
ance; for they themſelves recommend repent 
the. ſtrongeſt terms: 


of pope 
n ad mit- 
times of 


fa 


ny fin, 
repent- 
0 ance in 
but their doctrine was, that the 


church had it not in its power to receive ſinnets into itg 


5 
NOTORIOUS, ſomething known, manifeſt, and public. 


communion ; as having no way of remitting tins but b 
baptiſm z which once received could not be repeated, 
In proceſs of time the Novatians ſoftened and moderated 
the rigour of their maſter's doctrine, and only refuſed 
abſolution to very great ſinners, | 3 
The two leaders were proſcribed, and declared heretics 
not for excluding penitents from communion, but hoe 
denying that the church had a power of remitting ſing. 
NOVATION, InnovaT1ow, in the Civil law, denotes 3 
change or alteration of an obligation, whereby it becomes 
extinguiſhed or annihilated. . my | 
Thus, when an obligation is diſcharged without receiv. 
ing any money, but a ſimple promiſe is accepted in its 
ſtead, this occaſions a notion. | 
There are two kinds of novations; the one vo 
the other neceſſary and conſtrained. | 
Novariox, neceſſary, is that made in conſequence of a 


luntary, 


ſentence or decree of juſtice. 


| NovarT10N, voluntary, is made three ways 3 viz, by chang- 
given by De Laet to a ſtone which he deſcribes from 


ing the caufe of the obligation, without the intervention 
of any other perſon; by changing the nature of the 
obligation; and by delegation, as when the debtor makes 
over a debt to the creditor ſor his ſatisfaction. _ 
In ail theſe caſes there is a will to.innovate. Accord- 
ingly, Juſtinian ſays, Voluntate, non lege, novandum. 
NOVEL, novella, in Furiſprudence, is a term uſed for the 
conſtitutions of ſeveral emperors ; viz. Juſtin, Tiberius II. 
Leo, and particularly Juſtinian, PEE 7 
Moſt of Juftinian's Novels were originally Greek, and 
afterwards were tranſlated into Latin. Their number 
is 168, compriſed; in nine collections or chapters. See 
Civit law. C TE HAY . 
They had their name novel, either from their making a 
great alteration in the face of the ancient law; or, as 
Cujas rather thinks, becauſe made on new cafes not 
yet conlidered ; and, after the reviſal of the code, com- 
piled by order of the emperor. „ ol 
Wherever Acct.:lius ſpeaks of novels, he means thoſe 
Publiſhed, in Greek, by Juſtinian: the Latin verſion of 
them, made in the time of Bulgarus, he calls Authentics, 
by reaſon of its exactneſs and fidelity. 
NoveL, in Matters of Literature, a lictitious hiſtory of a 
ſeries. of ſurpriſing aud entertaining events in common 
life, wherein the rules of probability are, or ought to 
be ſtrictly obſerved ; in which it differs from a romance, 
where the hero and heroine are ſome prince and prin- 
ceſs, and the events, which lead to the cataſtrophe are, 
in general, highly abſurd and unnatural. The beſt 
_ novels are thoſe, which, by means of a well-told ſtory, 
convey a number of noble and elevated ſentiments, and 
inſtruct the reader in the knowledge of mankind. 
NoveL 1 in an action of treſpaſs, is an aſſign- 
ment of time, place, or the like, in a declaration, other- 
wiſe or more particularly than it was in the writ. 
NoveL diſſeiin. See ASS18E of novel diſſeiſin. 
NOVEMBER, the eleventh monTH in the Julian year, 
N but the ninth in the year of Romulus; whence its name. 


OVEMSILES, or Novens1LEs, in Mythology, a ſpeices 
of gods worſhipped among the ancient Romans. 

The di novem/iles were the gods of the Sabines, adopted 
by Romulus; and had a temple built to them, in con- 
ſequence of a vow, by king Tatius. | 

Home antiquaries take the name to have been given to 
thoſe herocs who were laſt placed among the number of 
the gods; as Hercules, Veſta, Sanctity, Fortune, &c. 
NOVEMVIRI, an order of magiltrates at Athens, nine 
in number. 

The novemviri were the chief magiſtrates of the 


city 3 


their 


5 
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their office only held for one year. Their chief was 
called archon, whoſe name was recorded in the Athenian 
ſeaſts ; as, at Rome, that of the conſuls. ; 


The ſecond bore the title of ba/ileus; the third, of polem- | 


| archa; i. e. chief of the troops; and the remaining fix, 
of theſmothetes. 


NOVENDIALE, or NovenDraLr, in Antiquity, a ſo- 


jemn SACRIFICE among the Romans, held on occa- 

Gon of any prodigies appearing to menace them with 

ill fortune. 5 

It had its name from the term of its celebration; viz. 
nodbem dies, nine days. I 

NOUER Peguillette, in the Manege. See YERKING. 

NOVICE, a perſon not yet ſkilled or experienced in an art 
or profeſhon. | Es 5 

In the ancient Roman militia, novicii, or novitii, were 

the young raw ſoldiers, diſtinguiſhed by this appellation 

from the veterans. | | | 

In the ancient orders of knighthood there were novices, 

or clerks in arms, who went through a kind of appren- 

ticeſhip before they were admitted knights, | 
Novice is more particularly uſed in monaſteries, for a 


religious, yet in his, or her year of probation, and 


who has not made the vows. 


In ſome convents the ſubprior has the direction of the 
novices. In nunneries the novices wear a white veil, the 


reſt a black one. 5 2 SD 
A novice is not eſteemed dead in law, but is capable of 


| inheriting till the time of actual profeſſion ; nor can his | 
benefices be taken away during the year of probation, 


without his conſent, Ta 

The council of Trent prohibits a novice from aſſign- 
ing over his benefices, till two months before-the ex- 
piration of his year of probation; and he may even 
reſume them, if the profeſſion be null. 

A novice is not allowed to make any donation to his 


ſuperior, by reaſon of the dependence he is under. — 


Novices may either quit the convent during their novi- 
_ ciate, or may be turned off by the convent. 
NOVICIATE, a year of probation, appointed for the trial 


of religious, whether or no they have a vocation, and- 


the neceſſary qualities for living up to the rule; the 
_ obſervation whereof they are to bind themſelves to by 
vo. a : 


The noviciate laſts a year at leaſt; in ſome houſes more. 


It is eſteemed: the bed of the civil death of a novice, | 


who expires to the world by profeſſion. 


NoviciaTE is alſo uſed for the houſes or places where 


novices are inſtructed. | 

In this ſenſe the noviciate is frequently a cloiſter ſeparate 
from the grand dormitory. 1 | 
NOUN, nomen, in Grammar, a name or word which ex- 
preſſes the ſubject ſpoken of; or expreſſes a ſubject 

whereof ſomething is, or may be affirmed; as man, 
food, whiteneſs, Henry, &c. | 


A noun, therefore, in language, anſwers to an idea in 
logie. Ye BY | TY 
The generality of ſubjects ſpoken of have particular 
names ; yet there are others, which, without being at- 
tached to the ſame particular ſubject, are yet real nouns. 


| bears, and whereby others denote him, he gives himſelf 
another when he ſpeaks of himſelf as J, or my/c/f. 


It is only the more particular names that in grammar 
have retained the 


ones are called pronouns, 


divided into nouns ſub/tantive, and nouns adjective. 
They are called /ub/tantives, when the objects they de- 
ſign are conſidered ſimply in themſelves, and without 
any regard to their qualities. N | 
They are called AI EC TI VES, when their objects are 
conſidered as clothed with any qualities. 

But, in effect, the object is alone deſigned by the nouns 
ſubſtantives; which, in this view, are alone the proper 
Nouns. . | | 

Adjectives, in reality, are only the modificatives of nouns; 
though in one view they may be conſidered as 108; 
Viz. as they do not ſo much repreſent a quality or cir- 


with that quality or circumſtance, Nor muſt it be 
omitted, that a noun adjective frequently becomes a ſub- 
ſtantive : for as its nature is to expreſs the quality of 
an object, if that quality happen to be the object itſelf 
ſpoken of, then, according to our firſt definition, it be- 
comes a ſubCantive. 

Thus, if I fay, a good intention, the word goed is here 
an adjeCtive, repreſenting the intention as clothed with 
the quality of goodneſs; but if I ſay, the good is 10 be 
choſen, it is evident that good is here the ſubject ſpoken 
* and of conſequence is a non ſubſtantive. Nor are 


there caſes wanting, wherein nus ſubſtantives become 
adjectives. | 


Thus, beſides the particular name which each perſon | 


quality of nouns; the more general | 


cumſtance of the object, as the object itſelf, clothed 


Nouns, again, are to be viewed in another light, viz. as | 


9 
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It is true, that in the common uſe of grammar, many 
nouns, that are really adjectives, are not reckoned as ſuth ; 
none being eſteemed adjectives but thoſe which with- 
out any, or at leaſt any conſiderable change in their 
inflexion and termination, are joined indifferently to 
nouns ſubſtantives of different genders. 
Nouns are again divided into proper and appelative. 
Nouns proper are thoſe which expreſs a particular thing 
or perſon, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all other things 
of the ſame kind; as, Socrates. 
| Nouns appellative ate thoſe common to ſevetal individuals 
of the ſame kind; as man, angel, &c. 
Nouns heterogeneous, are ſuch as are of one gender in the 
ſingular number, and of another in the plural. See HE- 
- TEROCLITE. : 1 
NOURISHINGcers. See Ci.ysTER; 
NOURISHMENT. See NUTR1T10N, 


„ 


NOVUS auris muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by Fa- 


bricius to the muſcle called by Albinus laxator 


tympant, 
and, by others, externus auris, and exterior. | 


| NOWED, Now E, i. e. knotted, in Heraldry, is applied to 


the tails of ſuch creatures as are very long, -and ſome- 
time repreſented in coat-armour, as if tied up in a 
NUATHAS, the ague- 


tree, a name given by the Indians 


to a ſort of bamboe cane, the leaves of which falling 


into the water, are ſaid to impregnate it with ſüch vir- 
tue, that the bathing in it afterwards will cure the ague. 
They uſe alſo a decoction of the leaves to diſſolve coagu- 
lated blood, giving it internally, and, at the ſame time, 
rubbing the bruiſed part externally with it. Bad 

There ſeems ſomething of fiction in the account of 


or trunk, muſt be very great; for in the gallery of 
Leyden, there is preſerved a cane of it of twenty-eight 
feet long, and another but little ſhorter in the Aſhmo- 
læan Muſeam at Oxford, which is more than eight in- 


parts of the whole trunk, the 
one end as at the other. wif | 
NUBECULA; little cloud, in Medicint, a term ſometimes 
uſed for. diſeaſe in the e 


y being nearly as large at 


through a cloud or miſt. 
The nubecula ſeems to ariſe from ce 
detained in the pores of the cornea, or ſwimming in 
the aqueous humour, and thus itercepting the rays of 
N 0 or NupREs, is alſo uſed for wh 

wiſe call ALBUGO and PAN Ns. A1 | 
NuBECULA- is alſo uſed for à matter in form of a cloud; 
| ſuſpended in the middle of the urine. This they ſome - 


at we other- 


times alſo called ENXO0REMAs See URINE, | 
NUBELOSA /inea, a term uſed by the Latin writers on 


heraldry, to expreſs a fort of clouded” line in certain 


who bear it, as a token of their ſkill in aſtronomy and 
navigation. 1 93.139 | 


NUBES, in Natural Hiſtory, a word uſed by the ancients 


preſs. this by the ſame word, cloud. . 

The columnar emeralds are ſubje& to the fame ſort of 
foulneſs at their bottom; and this part was called the 

root of the emerald properly enough, as it was that 

end of the column where it grew to the ſtone; but 

the word root of emerald has been ſince applied to 


ſome degree of tranſparence. 6 


NUBIGENUM es, a term uſed by ſome hiſtorians to Gg- 
nify copper generated in the“ clouds, and falling from 
thence with rains, or in ſtorms. They talk alſo of iron, 


Ferrum nubigenum, and lapides nubigeni. | 
Many of the German hittorians mention the falling of 
iron in duſt, and in large pieces; and Avicenna tells us 


ter natural Rains. © | 
NUBILES anni. See Anni. 


NUCHA, the hinder part of the nape of the neck; called 
_ allo CERVIRN. | 3 
NUCIFEROUS, an appellation given by botaniſts to trees 
which bear nuts. Wee e 
NUCIFRAGA, in Ornithology, a name given by many to 
the COCCOTHRAUSTES, or gros- bea, from its breaking 
nuts, and the ſtones of fruits. | | 


NUCKIANZ glandule, in Anatomy, a number of ſmall 
glands, ſituate in that part of the ſkull wherein the 
orbits of the eyes ate, between the abducent muſecle of 


the eye, and the upper part of the os jugale. Sce 
GLAND, 


They | 


many patticulars of this tree, in the Hortus Mala- 
baricus, but it ſeems certain that the length of the ſtalks; 


ches in diameter; yet both "theſe appear to be only 


ye, where objects appear as | 


ctain groſs particles 


coats of arms. Our heralds call it NEBULE, and the 
French nuance. It is figured ſo as to repreſent clouds at 
the edge, and was given to the firſt of the families 


to expreſs that whitiſh toulneſs which we frequently ſee | 
in the bottom of the fineſt columns of cryſtal ; we ex- 


ſeveral very different ſubſtances of a green colour, and 


and of ſtones produced the ſame way, and call them 


ſuch things of Italy. Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 156. See Præ- 


NUM 


They were thus denominated from their diſcoverer, Ant. | 
Nuck, profeſſor of phyſic at Leyden. 
The fame author gave his name to a SAL! 
 duftns Nuckianus. 288 | 
NUCLEUS, = Latin word, literally denoting the kernel of 
a nut, or ſtone fruit; or, more {trialy the edible part 
contained within the ſkin of the kernel. 
NocLevs is alſo uſed by Botaniſts, in a larger ſenſe, for 
any fruit or ſeed contained within a huſk or ſhell, 
NucLEvs is alſo uſed by Hevelius, and ſome other aſtrono- 
mers for the body of a comet, which others call its 
head, in contradiſtinction to its tail, or beard. 
Nucrkus is alſo applied by ſome to the central parts of 
the earth, and other planets, as ſuppoſing them to be 
looſe from the exterior part, which they conſider as a 
cortex or ſhell. ; | ; 
Nucl us, in Architecture, denotes the middle part of the 
flooring of the ancients, conſiſting of a ſtrong cement, 
over which they laid the pavement, bound with mortar. 
NUCULA terreſtris, in Botany, a name given by ſome to 
the BULBOCASTANUM. | | IS on 
NUDE compact, nudum pattum, a bare contract, engage- 
ment, or promiſe of a thing without any conſideration : 
Ex quo, ſay the lawyers, non oritur aftio, See Cox- 
TRYCT:: e 
Nupk matter denotes a bare allegat 
See MATTER. 9 
 NUDIPEDALIA, among the ancients, a feſtival 
all were obliged to walk bare-footed. 

This was done on account of ſome public calamity, as 
the plague, famine, an intenſe drought, and the like. 
It was likewiſe uſual for the Roman matrons, when any 

ſupplication and vows were to be made to the goddeſs 
Veſta, to walk in proceſſion to her temple bare-footed. 
NUDITIES, in Painting and Sculpture, denote thoſe parts 
of a human figure not covered with any drapery; or 
thoſe parts where the carnations appear. ö 
NUEL, or rather NEWEL of a ſtair-caſe. See NEWEL, 
and ST AIR-caſe. r | | 
NUFAR, in Botany, the name of the wwater-LiLY. This 
was the original name, and was firft uſed by the Ara- 
bians; from them the Greeks borrowed it, and vari- 
ouſly changed it. | W 1 58 
The Arabians them 
expreſs one particular kind of water - lily of Ægypt. 
NULLIT V, the quality of a thing null, that is void, and 
of no effect, by reaſon of ſomething contrary to law, 
cuſtom, or form. nnd Tee ; 
There are two kinds of nullities to invalidate a contract, 
or other inſtrument, viz. de facto, and de jure. The 
former where the thing commences null 1% fatto, as 
| ſoon. as the thing is proved: in the latter the act does 
not immediately become null, but à handle is given 
thereby to have it entirely annulled, or ſet aſide. | 
NUMB-#/4, a cRamp-fi/h, in Ichthyology. See ToxPE DO. 
NUMBER, in Arithmetic, a collection or aſſemblage of ſe- 
veral units, or ſeveral things of the ſame kind. 
Stevinus chooſes to define number as that whereby the 
quantity of any thing is expreſſed: agrecable to which, 
fic Iſaac Newton conceives a number to conſiſt, not in a 
multitude of units, as Euclid defines it, but in the ab- 
ſtract ratio of a quantity of any kind to another quan- 
| tity of the ſame kind, which is accounted as unity. 
And in this view he divides number into three kinds, viz. 
INTEGERS, FRACTIONS, and SURDS. = 
Wolfius defines number to be ſomething which refers to 
unity, as one right line refers to another. Thus, aſ- 


vAL duct, 


ion of a th ing done.— 


in which 


| en | | 
ſelves added the prefix ui to it, to 


ſuming a right line for unity, a number may likewiſe be | 


_ expreſſed by a right line. 
A leſs general definition of number that author thinks 
will not comprehend the ſeveral kinds of whole um- 
bers, fractions, rationals, and ſurds. 3 
The ſchoolmen, keeping to Euclid's definition, hold um- 
Ber to conſiſt of matter and form the matter is the 
things numbered, e. g. coins: the form, the idea where- 
by comparing the ſeveral pieces, we bring them into one 
ſum, as ten: ſo that number depends altogether on the 
mind of the perſon that numbers; whence, changing 
the idea at pleaſure, a hundred men ſhall only be called 
one, or it ſhall be two, or four, &c. Hence, ſay they, 
the form of a number is not any thing added to the 
things numbered; for the idea is a mere mode of the. 
mind, not any thing ſuperadded to the things. And 
hence, though there may be ſome efficacy in number, 
conſidered with reſpect to the matter, as when we ſay, 
a triple rope is not ealily broken: yet there is none 
in reſpeQ to form; for what alteration ſhould my idea 
make? And hence the folly of the philoſophy of num- 
bers. 
The ſame philoſophers call number a 2 quantity : * 

quantity, as it admits of more and leſs ; and diſcrete, 


— 


NUM 


mY . for the manner of characterixing, ſee Nor. 
For that of expreſſing or reading thoſe already charatterized 
| ſee NUMERKATI1ON. | ? 
NumBER, for the meaſure of a, ſee Mrasure, 
Mathematicians, conlidering number under a great | 
circumſtances, different relations, and e * 
x many kinds 1 numbers. a 
UMBERS, abſolule, ab/lrafl, abundant, amiabl 
binary. See the ſeine adjectives. eo. into 
NUMBERS, broken, or frad:ons, are thoſe eonſiſting of ſe- 
veral parts of unity; or of thoſe which reſer to unit 
as a part of the whole. See FR ACTIo pF. 1 
NUMBERS, cardinal, circular, compoſite, concrete. 
adjectives. f 
NUMBER, cubic, the product of a ſquare number, multi. 
plied by its root; e. g. 8, the product of the ſquare num- 
ber 4, multiplied by its root 2. See CuBire. 
All cubic numbers, whoſe root is leſs than 6, v. g. 8,2 
G4, 125, being divided by 6, the remainder is den 
root itſelf. Thus, 8, being divided by 6, 2, the remain- 
der of the diviſion, is the cube root of 8. For the cubjc 
numbers beyond 125, 216; the cube of 6, divided by 
6, leaves no remainder z 343, the cube of 7, leaves a 
remainder of 1, which added to 6, gives the cube root 
of 343. And 512, the cube of 8, divided by 6, leaves 
2, which added to 6, makes the cube root of 512. 80 
that the remainder of the diviſions of the cubes above 
216, divided by 6, being added to 6, always pive the 
root of the cubic number divided, till that Temainder he 
5, and of conſequence 11 the cube root of the number 
divided: but the cubic number above this, being divided 
by 6, there remains nothing, the cube root being 12, 
Thus, if you continue to divide the bigher cubes by 6, 
you muſt not add the remainder of the diviſion to 6, 
but to 12, the firſt multiple of 6, and thus coming to 
the cube of 18; the remainder of the diviſion muſt 
not be added to 6, nor to 12, but to 18; and ſo in in- 
 finitum. „ | 
Monſ. de la Hire, from conſidering this property of the 
number 6, with regard to cubic numbers, found, that alt 
other aumbers, raiſed to any power whatſoever, had each 
their diviſor, which had the ſame effect with regard to 
them, that 6 has with regard to cubes. And the ge- 
- Hera] rule he has diſcovered is this: if the exponent of 
the power of a number be even, i. e. if that power be 
raiſed to the 2d, 4th, th, & c. power, it mull be di- 
vided by 2; and the remainder, if there be any, added 
to 2, or to a multiple of 2, gives the root of the num- 
ber correſponding to its power, i. e. the 2d or 6th root, 
&c. But, if the exponent of the power of the number 
be uneven, i. c. if it be raiſed to the 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. 
power, the duple of that exponent will be the diviſor, 
which ſhall have the property bere required, 
NUMBERS, defective. See DEFICIENT, 5 
NUMBER, a determinate, is that referred to ſome given 
unit; as a ternary or three; which is what we properly | 
call a number, LEO DI bo | 
NUMBER, even, that which may be divided into two equal 
parts, without remainder or fraction: as 4, 6, 8, 10, 
&c. The ſum, as alſo the difference, and the factum 
or product of any number of even numbers, is always an 
even number. fn ESR,” 
An even number, multiplied by an even number, produces 
an evenly even number, $147 | 
An even number is {aid to be evenly even, when it may be 
| meaſured or divided, without any remainder, by another 
even number, | 
Thus, twice 4 being 8, 8 is an evenly even number. 
A number is ſaid to be unevenly even, when it may be 
equally divided by an uneven number z as 20, which may 
be divided by 5. | | 
NUMBERS, figurate or figural. Thoſe of the firſt order 
are 1, 1, 1, 1, &c. thoſe of the ſecond order, the ſuc- 
ceſſive ſums of thoſe of the firſt order, viz. I, 2, 3, 4 5 
&c. and form an arithmetical progreſſion ; thoſe of the 
third order are the ſucceſſive ſums of thoſe of the ſe- 
cond, viz. 1, 3, 6. 10, 15, &c. and are the triangular 
numbers; thoſe of the fourth order are ſucceſſive ſms 
of the third, viz. 1,/4, 10, 20, 35, and are the pyra- 
midal numbers, and ſo on. | | 
The figurate numbers of any order may be found with- 
out computing thoſe of the preceding orders, by taking 
the ſucceiſive products of as many of the numbers 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, &C. in their natural order, as there are units in 
the number, which denominates the order of HU 
required, and dividing thoſe” products always by the 
firſt product: thus the triangular numbers are found by 
dividing the products 1X2, 2X%, JX 4, 4X5» 5X0» 
&c. each by the firſt product 1x2, The pyramids allo . 
are found by dividing the products I * 2X 3, 2X 3*4» 
3X4X5, 4X5X6, Kc. each by ix 2X 3. In general, 


See the 


ünce the ſeveral units it conſiſts of are not united, but 
remain diſlinct. | | | 


the figurate numbers of any order denoted by M, arc 
found 


Nou ERS, muſical. See Music AL. 


NUMBER, rational. See RATIONAL. 
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found by ſubſtituting ſucceſſively 1, 2, 3, 4; 5; kee. N 


in the place of x in the general expreſſibn 


has bath ; * ow 41% | | 
x.x +I — 2 ne the factors in the = 


1. 2. Js. 4 &c. 


merator and denominator are ſuppoſed to be ene | 
er in | 
each be equal to that which expreſſes the order of the | 


by each other, and to be continued, till the num 


figurates required, diminiſhed by unity: And when a 


urate number of any order is divided by the cor- | 


* reſponding figurate of any higher order, the numerator 
of the quotient is invariable, and x is in its dettominator 


of as many dimenſions as there are units in the dif- | 
| ference of the numbers that denote thoſe orders. See | 


Maclaurin's Fluxions, art. 351, in the notes. wh 
NUMBERS, homogeneal, are thoſe referred to the ſame unit. 
See HOMOGENEAL. : ; 8 

' NUMBERS, heterogeneal, thoſe referred to different units. 
For every number ſuppoſes ſome determinate unit, which 
is determined by the notion to which we have regard 
in numbering z ©. g. it is a diſtinguiſhing property of a 
| ſphere, that the ſeveral points of its ſurface are equi- 
diſtant from its centre. If then this be laid down as a 
note of unity, all bodies, to which it agrees, will have 
the nature of unity; and are the ſame units, gua- 
tenus, contained under this notion. But, if ſpheres be 
diſtinguiſhed, e. g. with regard to the matter they are 
compoſed of, then thoſe which before were the ſame 
units commence different. Thus, fix golden ſpheres, 
and three golden ſpheres, are homogeneal numbers among 


themſelves; and three braſs ſpheres, and four filver | 


ones, are hcterogenous number. 


NumBERs, imperfef?, thoſe whoſe aliquot parts added to- 


gether make either more or leſs than the whole, where- 
of they are Pes. | 
Imper feet numbers are diſtinguiſhed into abundant and de- 


fective. 


NUMBER, indeterminate, is that reſerred to unity in the 


general z which is what we call QUANTITY. 


NUMBER, irrational, or ſurd, a number incommenſurabl e 


woith unity. See SURD . 
NUMBERS, linear, mixt. See the Adjectives. 


| NUMBER, ordinal. See ORDINAL. | 


"NUMBER, ferfef?, that whoſe aliquot parts added toge- | 


ther make the whole number 3 as 6, 28, &c. The ali- 
quot parts of 6 being 3, 2, and 1 2 63 and thoſe of 28 


being 14. 7», 4, 2, 1, which together make 28. 9 


BER, plain, that ariſing from the multiplication of 
wh . ; e. g. by which is the product of 3 multi- 
plied by 2. The nambers, which thus multiplied produce 
a plain number, as here, 2 and 3 are called the /ides 
"of the plane... SEE | 
NUMBERS, polygonous, See Figurate NUMBER, and Po- 
LYGONAL«s a | . | 
NUMBER, primitive or prime. See PRIME. 
' NUMBERS, pyramidal. Sec PYRAMIDAL. 


'NuMBERsS, ſimilar, See SIMILAR. 
NUMBER, /quare. See SQUARE. 
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| 


5 E number, added to its root, makes an even 


2 


NUM 


V MBER, wicven, that which ekeceds at! even number, at 
le#ſt, by unity; or which cannot be divided into two 


5 paats; ſtich as 3, 5, 9, 11, &. 


ſum, or the difference of two uneven numbers, makes 


an even member; but the factum of two makes an uheven 


one, | 


If an een number be added to zn uneven one, of if the 


one be ſubtracted from the other; in the former caſe, 
the ſum, in the latter, the difference, is an nnevin uum- 
ber + but the factum of an even and uncben number is 


even. a i I ; ' 
The ſum of any even number of uneven niimbers is an 


even number: and the ſum of any uneven number of 
uneven numbers is an uneven number. 


NumMBERs, while, called alſo natural numbers, and integers, 


or {imply numbers, are all the various aſſemblages of 
unity, or the ideas we have of ſeyeral multitudes ; or, 
according to Wolfius, all thoſe which, in the manner of 
expreſſing, refer to unity, as a whole does to a part. 


NumBER, golden, in Chronology. M. Caſſini defines the 


golden number by the number of years elapſed ſince that 
which had the new moon on its firſt day; as that of the 


year 1500, whoſe golden number was o; which he takes 


for his epocha. 


NUMBER, golden, is alſo uſed, with ſomewhat leſs pto- 


priety, for a period of 19 years, invented by Meton the 
Athenian ; at the end whereof, the ſame lunations re- 
turn in the ſame days, though not preciſely in the ſame 


hour and minute of the day; but within an hour and a 
balf of the ſame time. | 


In which ſenſe, golden number amounts to the ſame with 


what we otherwiſe call lunar CYCLE, or Metonic year. 


Hence this period, called by the Greeks enneadecaeteris, 


is not perfectly juſt; there being a proemptoſis, or leap, 
at the end py yet 312 years; i. e. in that time, the 
lunations fall out a day ſooner than the golden number ex- 
reſſes them. 4 | 3 
This, among other things, was what engaged pope Gre- 
gory XIII. to reform the calendar, to throw out the 


* 


golden number, and ſubſtitute the cycle of epacts in- 
ſtead of it; for the uſe of the golden number, which, 
in the Julian calendar, ſerves to find the new moons, 


only ſerves, in the Gregorian, to find the cycle of 
epacts. | | 42 ns 


This number is ſaid to have had its name, golden, from 
the extent of its uſe ; or, otherwiſe, becauſe the Athe- 


nians received it with ſo much applauſe, that they had 


it written in the public market in letters of gold. 
NUMBER, golden, of any year of Chriſt, to find the, Since 
the lunar cycle commences with the year before our 


Saviour's birth; to the year of our lord add 1: then 


dividing the ſum by 19; the remainder, after the 
diviſion, is the golden number required: if there be no- 


thing remaining, the golden number is 19. Suppoſe, e. g. 


the golden number of the year 1781, were required: 
1781＋1 1782. And 1782, divided by 19, gives a quo- 
tient of 93, and leaves a remainder of 15, which is 


the golden number of that year. See Eracr, 
The following table ſhews the golden number (one is 
the ſame both in the old and new ſtyle), from the 
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| Nuunen oY direction, in Chronology, The extlieſt EAs- 


the time of the Eaſter is found for any given year. 
To find this number, according to the new. ſtyle, firſt 


ends on the 15th of April, which is Eaſter Sunday in 
that year. | 5 | 
; £m ſhewing the number of direction, for finding Eaſter 


NUM 


TER poſſible is the twenty-ſecond of March, and the 
lateſt the twenty-fifth of April. Within theſe limits 
are thirty-five days, and the number belonging to each 
of them is called the number of direction, becauſe thereby 


find the DoMtnicaL letter, then find the golden aum- 
ber, by the rule or. table under the preceding article, 


entering the table with the complete hundreds of the 


fame year at the left hand, and the year below an 
hundred at the top, and where the columns meet is 
the golden number for the ſame year. Laſtly, enter the 
annexed table, with the dominical letter on the left. 
hand, and the golden number at the top; and where the 
3 meet is the number of direcl ion for that year.— 

us, the dominical letter, new ftyle, for the year 


in the following table, the number of direction is found 
to be 25, which, reckoning from the 21ſt of March, 


Sunday, by the golden number and Dominical letters. 
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Ferguſon's Aſtron. p. 275. e ee 
NumMBER, in Grammar, is a modification of nouns, verbs, 
&c. to accommodate them to the vareties of their ob- 
| Nou conſidered with regard to number. 4 


conſidered either as applied to one of thoſe things ſin- 
gutar'y, or to a number of them; and thoſe either con- 


When it indicates ſeveral objects, and thoſe as diſtinct, 


when I ſpea 


NUMBERING rods. See NEvER's bones. | | 
NUMBERS, in Poetry, Oratory, Mufic, &c. are certain 


— 


able 18 adapted to the New Style. 


ouns, or names, agreeing to ſeveral things, may be 


dered as ſeveral, or as united. To diſtinguiſh theſe 
ral. 


or alone, or a number of them conſidered as united to- 
gether, it is ſaid to be of the /ingular number: as, a tree, 
2 troop, a temple. | 


it is of the pep number : as trees, or temples. Thus, 
of myſelf, as making part of ſeveral others, 
inſtead of I, I ſay, we, &c. 


The Greeks have a third number, which they call the 


dual number, as benigne two. The Hebrews have ſome- 
thing like it; but then it only takes place when the 
words oil thing double, eicher by nature, as the 
hands, the eyes, &c. or by art, as ſciſſars, tongs, &c. 


As to common and appellative names, they ſeem all na- 
turally to require a plural zumber ; yet there are ſeveral 


which have none, as the name of gold, ſteel, &c. *| 


ference of termination or ending. 


In Engliſh, the ſingular is uſually converted into plural, 


by adding s; as tree, trees; hand, hands; & c. Where 
the pronunciation requires it, as when the fingular ends 
in s or x, ſh or ch, it is uſually done by the addition of 
es, inſtead of s. | 

The plurals of adjeCtives, though varied from the fingu- 
ia 15 molt other languages, yet in Engliſn are generally 
the lame. = 


meaſures, proportions, or cadences, which render a 
verſe, period, or ſong agrecable to the ear. | 
Poetical and proſaic numbers are ſome what different. 


order, quanties, &c. of the feet and ſyllables; which 
make the piece muſical to the ear, and fit for finging z 
for which all the the verſes of the ancients were intended. 
See RHYTHM. | . 8 
It is of theſe numbers Virgil ſpeaks in his fourth eclogue: 
Numeros memini, ſi verba teuerem. 
And again, in the fixth eclogue: 
Tum vero in numerum faunoſque feraſque wigeres 
Ludere—— | | 
The numbers are what conſtitute the air and character of 
a verſe; and denominate it ſmooth, or ſoft, or low, or 


9 


24/1031 2441031 17120 24/17] 3:24 10431117 1c | 


1781, is G, and the golden number is 15, by which, | 


2 two numbers have been invented, the /ingular and | | 
Piu EEE | 
| When a noun indicates an object conlidered as ſingle, | 


The difference of numbers in nouns is exprefied by a dif- 


| NUMBERs, poetical, confilt in a certain harmony in the | 


| 


'\#3 q * 


rough or ſonorous. The following lines of Milto 
furniſh an inſtance of ſoft, eaſy numbers: : : 
. Then fo on thoughts; which voluntary move 
Harmonlous numbers; as the tuneful bird — © 
Sings darkling, aud, in ſhadieſt cavert hid, 
Tunes ber nocturnul note: 


How different from the numbers of theſe ! 


4 


T 


Arms moet with arms, faucheons with faucheons elif} 
And ſparks of fire, ſiruck cut from ermour, flaſh, , 
NvuMBERs, rhetoricel, or proſaic, are a ſort of ſimple un- 
affected harmony, leſs glaring than that of verſe; yet 
ſuch as 1s perceived, wid affects the mind with pleaſure, 
The numbers are that, by which the 8TYLE is ſaid to be 
eaſy, free, round, flowing, ce. 
A fine inſtance of numbers we have in that paſſage of 
Tully for Marcellus: Nulla ef? tanta vis, tantague copia, 
uz nom ferro ac viribus debilitari frungigue poſſit. All the 
erf of which would be entirely loft to any tolerable 
ear, if the numbers were a little inverted, thus: Nulla eft 
vis tanta, & copia tanta, quæ non poſſit debilitari frangique 
viribus & err. | "big | 
Numbers are things abſolutely neceſſary in all wtiting, 
and even in all ſpeech. Hence Ariſtotle, Tully, Quin 
tilian, &c. lay down abundance of rules as to the beſt 
manner of intermixing dactyls, ſpondees, anapeſta, iam- 
buſes, choraic, and dichoraic moloſſuſes, &c. in order 
to have the numbers perfect. | | 
The ſubſtance of what we have ſaid, is redueible to 
what follows: 1. The ſtyle becomes numerous, by the 
alternate diſpoſition and temperature of long and ſhort 
ſyllables; ſo as that the multitude of ſhort ones neither 
render it too haſty, nor that of longer ones too flow and 
languid. Thus Tully to Cæſar: Domuiſti gentes imma- 
nitate barbaras, multitudine innumerabiles, locis infinitas, 
omni copiarum genere abundantes, &c. | | 
Sometimes, indeed, long or ſhort ſyllables are deſignedly 
thrown together, without any ſuch mixture, to paint 
the celerity or ſlowneſs of a thing by that of the num- 
. 8 INI x OY OY 
Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula campum, 
8 HPV 
Lufantes ventas, tempeſtateſque ſanoras. 


9 10 214. . 2 
2. The ſtyle becomes numerous by the intermixing words 


of one, two, or more ſyllables; e. g. Vivis; & vivs 
non ad deponendam, 2 ad confirmandum audaciam. 
Whereas the too frequent repetition of monoſyllables 
renders the ſtyle pitiful and grating : e. g. Hac in re ns 
Die now ferite: ine tis 5 5 
3. It contributes greatly to che numerouſneſs of a period; 
to have it cloſed by magnificent and well-ſounding words; 
as, Qui locus quietis ac tranquillitatis pleniſſimus fore vide- 
batur, in eo maxime moleſtiarum, & turbulentiſſimæ tem- 
peſlates extiterunt. 4 uh, $2608 
4. The numbers depend not only on the nobleneſs of 
the words in the cloſe, but in thofe of the whole tenor 
of the period; as in that fine oration of Cicero for 
Fonteius, a brother of one of the Veſtal maids : NMiite 
pati, judices, aras deorum immortalium, Veſiaque matr:., 
quotidianis virginum lamentaticnibus de vefiro judicto cou 
movers. | LEED 
5. To have the period flow eaſily and equably, the harſh 
concurrence of letters and words is to be very {tudioully 
avoided, particularly the frequent meeting of rougit 
conſonants; as ars ſtudiorum, rex Xerxes : the begin- 
ning the firſt ſyllable of a word with the laſt of the 
preceding; as, Res mibi inviſe ſunt : the frequent re- 
Rue of the ſame letter or fyllable; as in that verſe of 
Enmus; | + NT 5 a 
Aßfrica terribili tremit horrida terra tumultu 
and the frequent uſe of like- ending words; as amatrictss 
ajutricis, N e futrunt. See Jux c TRE. 
Laſtly, the utmoſt care is to be taken, leſt in aiming at 
oratirial numbers, you ſhould fall into poetical ones; an 
inſtead of proſe write verſe; which even Cicero him- 
ſelf is fometimes guilty of: witneſs Cum loguitur, ian 
fetus gemituſque ſiebant. : MEN 
With regard to Engliſh compoſition, the following cau- 
tions ſhould be obſerved: a_ number of monoſyllables 
ſhould not be crouded together, nor ſeveral words - 
the ſame termination, eſpecially if the accent falls ont 7 
ſame ſyllable in each of them; nor ſhould a ſentence en 
with a monoſyllable ; to which may be added, that very 
long words are not ſuited to the beginning or conclulon 
of a period. Ward's Orat. vol. i. p. 380, &c. | 
NUMELLA, among the Romans, an engine of work 


ule 


* " — * * 
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uled in puniſhing offenders, whoſe necks and feet were 
ade fallt ive | | 
NoMELL4 was likewiſe uſed to denote a rope or cord made | 
of raw ox-hides to bind beaſts with, 5 | 
MENIA, Nupryia, or veounne, in Antiquity, à feſtival | 
obſerved at the beginning of every lunar motith, in ho- | 
| nour of all the gods, but eſpecially Apollo, who was | 
called Neopeyios, becauſe the ſun is the author of all | 
lights; for whatever diſtinction of times and ſeaſons may | 
be taken from other planets, yet they are all owing to | 
him, as the original and fountain of all thoſe borrowed | 
rays, which the reſt have only by participation from 
For the ceremonies of this ſolemnity, ſee Potter, Arch. 


tom. i. F. 4.6. | 2 0 
NUMENIAS TE, Nuunriarai, among the Ancients, a de- 
ſignation given to thoſe who kept a feſtival on every new 
moon. See NUMENIA. „ | 
| NUMENIUS is a name uſed by many authors for the 
CURLEW, a bird more uſually known by the name of 
ARQUATA e 5 
NUmMENIUS indicus, the Indian curlew, See GUARA, 


has been ſuppoſed as high as the eleventh century, from 
an ancient date found at Colcheſter, at firſt thought to 
expreſs 1090; the figure in the place of hundreds being 
taken for a cypher, by not attending to the inſide ſtrokes, 


curate view that miſtake was diſcovered, and the date 
found to be 1490. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 439 and 475. 
See AttaBic Figures, and FIGURES. 
NUMERAL letters, thoſe letters of the alphabet, which are 
generally uſed for figures; as, I, V, X, L,.C, D, M. 
 NuUmERAL. characters. See CHaRacTER, 
NUMERALS, in Grammar, are thoſe words which ex- 
preſs numbers ; as ſix, eight, ten, &c. See ORDiNaLs. 
NUMERATION, in Ar:thmetic, the art of eſtimating or 
_ pronouncing any number, or ſeries of numbers. | 
The rte Tt, whereby numbers are ordinarily ex- 
preſſed, are the nine following ones; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 


8, O. | | 
75 6 | 8 f 
| i being the law of the common uumeration, that when 


efore; only expreſſing the number of tens. 


each fourth. And Leibnitz, in what he calls his b:nary 
_ arithmetic, begins to repeat at every ſecond ; only uſing 
two characters, 1 and 0. But theſe are rather matters 
of cuciolity than uſe. 8 5 | 

That the nine numerical notes may expreſs not only 
units, but alſo tens or decads, hundreds or centuries, 
thouſands, &c. they have a local value given them; ſo 
as that, when either alone, or when placed in the right 
hand place, they denote units; in the ſecond place, tens; 
in the third, hundreds; and in the fourth, thouſands. 
Now to expreſs any written number, or aſſign the pro- 


y commas into claſſes, allowing three characters in each 
claſs, beginning at the right hand. Over the right hand 
figure of the third claſs, add a ſmall mark, or tranſverſe 
line; over the right-hand figure of the fifth claſs, add 
two marks, or tranſverſe lines; over that of the ſeventh 
three, &c. The number of the left-hand of the firſt 


the firſt tranſverſe line, expreſs by millions; that with 


' Laltly, the left-hand character of each claſs, expreſs by 
hundreds; the middle one by tens; and the right-hand 
one by units. Thus will the numeration be effected. 
E. gr. The following numbers 2”, 125,473”, 613,578', 
432,597, is thus expreſſed or read: two trillions, one 
Hundred twenty-five thouſand four-hundred ſeventy-three 
billions, ſix-hundred thirteen-thouſand five-hundred 
ſeventy-eight millions, four-hundred thirty-two thou- 
ſand five-hundred and ninety-ſeven. | 
NUMERATOR, in ſpeaking of fractions, ſignifies the 


the integer is ſuppoſed: to be divided into, are expreſſed 
by the fraction. | 
The numerator is that part of a fraction which is placed 
over the little bar, by which it is ſeparated from the un- 
der number called the denominator, and which ſhews 
into how many parts the integer is divided. 
Thus, v. gr. 7; expreſſes ſeven tenths ; where 7 is the 
_ kumerator, and 10 the denominator. See FRACTION. 
NUMERICAL, NuMerovs, or numeral, ſomething that 
relates to number. | 


inſtead of letters of the alphabet. 


NUMERAL figures. The antiquity of theſe in Eagland | 


| which were pretty near defaced ; but upon a more ac- | 


2 are arrived at ten, you begin again, and repeat as 


Weigelius, indeed, ſhews how to number, without go- 
ing beyond a quaternary; i. e. by beginging to repeat at | 


* value to each character: divide the propoſed number 


comma, expreſs by thouſands; that which has over it | 


two, by billions; that with three, by trillions, &c. | 


number, which ſhews how many of thoſe parts, which | 


UMERICAL algebra is that, which makes uſe of numbers, | 


NUMERiGAL difference is the difference, whereby one in- 


NUN 


Hence a thing is ſaid to be nimerically the fame; idm ati 


ere, or numerice, when it is the ſame in the ſtricteſt 


ſenſe of the word. See Ur and IDEN Tir r. 

NUMERO, in Commerce, &c. a term prefixed to any 
number of things; marked or abbreviated this, No. 

See Book. 

De NUMER6; 1 e. by tale, is uſed in ancient aüthors for 

the payment, e. gr. of à pound in 4 certain number of 

nes viz, twenty ſhillings. 15 | 

n conttadictinction to libra penſa, or a pound weighed 


out. 


NUMEROUS arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC. 
NUMEROUS exege/is See ExEGEs1s, 


NUMIDA, in Ornithology. See Guinea Hen: 
NUMISMATOGRAPHIA, a Greek term uſed for the 
deſcription and knowledge of ancient medals and coins; 


whether of gold, filver, or braſs. | | h 
Fulvius Urſinus, Ant. Auguſtinus, biſhop of Saragoſa, 


Erizzo a noble Venetian, and Sambucus, a Poliſh gen- 
tleman, have all ſucceeded in the numi/matographia, Nor 
muſt the more modern authors on the ſame ſubje& be 
omitted; viz. the two Mezzabarbs, Patin, Spanheim, 
Hardouin, Morel, Vaillant. Joubert, Baudelot, Beger; 
and, among ourlelves, Evelyn. 85 
NUMMULARIA, in Botany, See MoxE v-wirt. 
NUMMULARIUS, among the Romans, was uſed to fig- 
nify a banker, or perſon who deals in money. g 


goodneſs and value of money, as to its weight and fine- 
e ITS | Jobs 
NUMMUS, or Numvs, among the Romans, a particular 
piece of money, otherwiſe called ſeſtertius or ſeſterce. 
This was ſometimes called nummus ſeſtertius. Decem millia 
numiim, & decem millia ſeſtertium, were Roman ſums, 
which amounted to the ſame. £2. 
NUN, Nox NA, a word anciently uſed for a female reli- 
gious, and ſtill retained in that ſenſe in our language 
and in other languages, particularly the French, but by 
way of ridicule and burleſque: 5 | | 
The word comes from nonna, nonnana, of nonnanis, all 
Latin terms, firſt uſed for penitents, then for religious. 
Borel derives it from nonno, or nonna, which, in Italian, 
ſigniſies grandſather or grandmother ; and adds, that it was 
applied by way of honour to the woman, as that of ra- 
THER to the man, religious. e . 
Nun or nonnes, uſed to ſignify a monk, are of Hebrew 
extraction, from nin, or nun, à ſon. N e 
Hence alſo nunnery, a monaſtery of female religious. 
No, in Orn:thology, the common Engliſh name for the PA- 
RUS cæruleus, or blue TITNOUSE, diſtinguiſhed from the 
common titmouſe by its ſmallneis, and by its having its 
blue head ſurrounded by a white line, EY | 


by Moore the columba veftalis. It is but a ſmall pigeony 


particular plumage, from which it takes its name, its 
head being as it were covered with a veil. rapes 
The body of this ſpecies was all white, the head, tail, 
and fix of the flight-feathers black, red, or yellow; the 
eyes are pear-coloured, and the hood white: this is a 
large tuft of feathers on the hinder part of the head, and 
the more numerous they are, the more the bird is eſ- 


will vary ſometimes from their true eolour ; theſe birds 
are called foul-feathered : but it is a mere accidental 


beautiful as of any others. e 
NUNCIATION, nunciatio, among the Romans, was par- 


concerning what he had ſeen. 

This he did to the chief magiſtrate preſent, and the ma- 

giſtrate communicated the ſame to the people, and fo 

diſmiſſed the aſſembly, which was called obnunciation. © 

NUNCIO, or NuNT10, an ambaſſador from the pope to 
ſome catholic prince or ſtate; or a perſon who attends, 
on the pope's behalf, at a congreſs, or an affembly of 
ſeveral ambaſſadors. 0 | 
The word nuncio has the. fame import with ambaſſador z 
but is reſtrained, in its uſe, to the ambaſſadors of popes 
alone; as that of internuncio is to their envoys extraor- 
dinary. | 
The nunc io has a juriſdiction, and may delegate judges, 
in all the ſtates where he reſides, except in France, where 
he has no authotity, but that of a ſimple ambaſſador, 

NUNCUPATIVE, in the Schools, a term uſed to expreſs 
ſomething that is only nominal, or has no exiftence but 
in name. 


was only God nuncupatively, is e. nominally. Aicuin, in 
his anſwer to Felix, maintains, that it is to fall into Neſto- 


dividual is diſtinguiſhed from another, 


rianiſm to diſtinguiſh two Sons of God in Jeſus _ 
ite 


It likewiſe denoted an aſſayer, or one who eſtimated the. 


Nu is alſo the name of a peculiar ſpecies of pigeon, called 


but ſometimes larger than the jacobine, and has a very 


teemed. This is a very beautiful ſpecies of pigeon, and 
is very much eſteemed. Some of its feathers, however, 


variety, the young of ſuch being often as perfect and 


ticularly uſed to ſignify the report which the augur made 


Felix of Urgel maintained, that Jefus Chriſt, as man, 


NUR 


the one natural, the other adoptive ; and two Gods, the | 
one real, the other nuncupative. fit 
[UNcUPATIVE will denotes a laſt WILL or TESTAMENT 
only made verbally, or vive voce, and not put in writing. 
NUNDINAL, NunDINAL1s, a name which the Romans | 
gave to the eight firſt letters of the alphabet, uſed in their | 
calendar. | 2 | 
_ This ſeries of eight letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, | 
is placed and repeated ſucceſſively from the firſt to the 
laſt day of the year: one of theſe always-exprefſed the 
market-days, or the aſſemblies called nundine, qua/i no- 
vending, becauſe they returned every nine days. 
The country people, after working * days ſucceſſively | 
came to town the ninth, to ſell their ſeveral commodities 
and to inform themſelves of what related to religion and 
government. | 5 NESS 
| Thus, the nundinal day being under the letter A on the 
iſt, 9th, 19th, and 25th, days of January, &c. the letter 
D will be the nundinal letter of the year following. Theſe 
nundinals bear a very great reſemblance to the DOMINIT- | 
CAL letters, which return every eight days, as the nund:- 
nals did every nine. ; | 
UNTIO. See Nuxc1o. | | 8 
NUPER sbiit, in Law, a writ which lics for a coheireſs 
being deforced by her coparcener of land or tenements, 
whereof their common father or anceſtor died ſeiſed in 
fee · ſimple. | | 
If the anceſtor died ſeiſed in fee-tail, the coheireſs de- | 
forced ſhall have a formedon. | \ 
NUPTIAL, ſomething that relates to MARRIAGE 
| NURSERY, in Gardening, denotes a ſeminary, or ſeed- 
plot, for railing young trees or plants. | 
Some authors make a difference between nurſery and ſe- 
minary, holding the former not to be a place wherein 
lants were ſown ; but a place for the reception and rear- | 
ing of young plants, which are removed, or tranſplanted 
* hither from the ſeminary, &e. 1 
Wich regard to a nurſery, it may be obſerved in general, | 
that the mould of it ſhould be rich, deep, and ſtiffiſh, 
though the trees be afterwards removed into a proper | 
ſoil. Having fixed upon the place, let it be well fenced, 
ſo as to keep out not only cattle, but rabbits and bares; 
then trench the land all over, turning the turf down to 
the bottom of the trench, and covering it with the other 


- mould, taking care not to dig deeper than the natural | 


| ſoil. When the whole is thus trenched, or double dug, 
- which muſtbe in September, the ſurface ſhould be ſmooth- | 

| ed, and laid out in quarters for the reception of the diffe- 
rent trees from the SEMINARY. | | 
Mr. Lawrence recommends the having ſeveral nur ſeries 
for the ſeveral kinds of trees: one for tall ſtandards ; viz. 


apples, aſhes, elms, limes, oaks, pears, ſycamores, &c. | 


another for dwarſs; viz. ſuch as are intended for apri- 
cots, cherries, peaches, plums, &c. and a third for 
evergreens. a c | | 
In France, their nurſeries, which are but few when com- 
pared with thoſe in England, are chiefly confined to the 
| Propagation of fruit trees, from whence they have the 
appellation of pepinier, for there is ſcarce any of thoſe | 
- gardens, where a perſon can be ſupplied either with ever- 
| greens, flowering - ſnrubs, or foreſt-trees. And in Hol- 
and, their nurſeries are principally for flowers; ſome few 
of them indeed propagate tender exotic plants. But thoſe 
nurſeries in the neighbourhood of London, do, ſeveral 


of them, include all theſe; from hence moſt of the cu- | 


_ rious perſons abroad are ſupplied with furniture for their 


gardens ; therefore every planter ſhould begin by making | 


a a nurſery upon the ground which is intended for planting, 


where a ſufficient number of trees may be left ſtanding, | 


after the others have been drawn out, to plant into other 
l which for all large-growing trees, but particu- 
arly ſuch as are cultivated for timber, will be found by 
much the moſt advantageous method; for all thoſe trees 
which come up from the ſeed, or which are tranſplanted 
very young into the places where they are deſigned to 


. remain, will make a much greater progreſs, and e 


come larger trees, than any of thoſe which are tranſ- 


Planted at a greater age; and hereby the expence and 
trouble of ſtaking, watering, &c. will be ſaved, and the 
trees will ſueceed much better. Theſe ſhould be thinned 
gradually as the trees advance; for; by taking away too 
many at firſt, the cold will check the growth of the re- 
maining trees. 
out from theſe nurſeries after a certain age, ſhould not be 
depended on for planting; and it will be prudence rather 
to conſign them for fuel than to attempt to remove 
them large, whereby in endeavouring to get them up 
with good roots, the roots of the ſtanding trees will be 
often much injured. | 


W hat has been here propoſed, muſt be underſtood for | 


all large plantations in parks, woods, &c. but thoſe nur- 


But then thoſe trees, which are taken | 


all times of the year, becauſe it is abſolute 
that it ſhould be under the inſpection of the 


always clean from weeds, is a point of great importance; 


ſeries which are only intended for the raiſing ever · greens, 
A 2 N 


twice a year, viz, in Oftober and March, which will 


ground being incloſed ſhould be carefully trenched about 


_ October: in trenching the ground, you mult be careful 


dency to root directly downwards, ſuch roots ſhould be 
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flowering-ſhrubs, or plants which are deſigned to e, 
belliſh gardens, may Ponte Mie [if Sly og . 
ſmall compaſs of ground will be ſufficient for this pur- 
poſe. Two or three acres of land employed this way, 
will be ſufficient fot the moſt extenſive deſigns, and => 
acre will be full enough for thoſe of moderate extent. 
Such a nurſery as this ſhould be conveniently ſituated for 
water ; for where that is wanting, there muſt be an ex. 
ence attending the carriage of water in dry weather 
t ſhould alſo be as near the houſes as it can with conve. 
niency be admitted, in ofder to render it eaſy to viſit at 


y neceſſary 
] der | maſter, for 
unleſs he delights in it, there will be little hopes of 
ſuccels. | | eh Pies 

The many advantages, which attend the having ſuch 2 
nurſery, are ſo obvious to every perſon who has turned 
his thoughts the leaſt to the ſubject, that it is needleſs o 
mention them here: the carefully keeping the ground 


for if theſe are permitted to grow, they will rob the young 
trees of their nouriſhment. Another principal buſineis 
is to dig the ground between the young plants at leaſt 
once every year, to looſen it for the roots to ſtrike out; 
but if the ground is Riff, it will be better to be repeated 


greatly promote the growth of the plants, and prepate 
their roots for tranſplanting. | . 
In a * for fruit- trees, the following rules are to be 
obſerved. 1. That the ſoil ſhould not be bettet than that 
in which the trees are to be planted out for good. 2. 
That it ought to be freſh, and nat ſuch as has been al- 
ready worn out by trees, or other large-growing plants. 
3. It ought neither to be too wet, nor too dry, but rather 
of a midding nature; though, of the two extremes, dry 
is to be preferred; becauſe, though trees in ſuch a ſoil 
do not make ſo great a progreſs, yet they are generally 
ſounder, and more. diſpoſed to fruitfulneſs. 4. It muſt 
be incloſed in ſuch a manner that neither cattle nor ver- 
min may come in; and ſo as particularly to exclude hares 
and rabbits, which, when the Aas is covered with 
ſnow, are great deſtroyers of young trees. 5. The 
two feet deep; this ſhould be done in Avguſt, that it 
may be ready for receiving young ſtocks at the ſeaſon for 
planting, which is commoaly about the beginning of 


to cleanſe it from the roots of all noxious weeds. 6. The | 
ſeaſon being come for planting, level down the trenches 
as equal as poſſible; and then lay out the ground into 
quarters, which may be laid out in beds for a ſeminary, 
in which you may ſow the ſeeds or ſtones of fruit. 7. 
And having provided yourſelves with ſtocks, the next 
year proceed to tranſplant them, in the following man- 
ner: draw a line acroſs the ground intended to be plant- 
ed, and open a number of trenches exactly ſtraight; then 
take the ſtocks out of the ſeed-beds; in doing which, 
you ſhould raiſe the ground with a ſpade, in order to 
preſerve the roots as entire as poſlible ; prune off the 
very ſmall fibres, and if there are any that have a ten- 


ſhortened. Then plant them in the trenches, if they 
are deſigned for ſtandards, in rows three feet and a half 
or four feet, from each other, and a foot and half diſtant 
in the rows; but if for dwarfs, three feet, row from 
row, and one foot in the row will be a ſufficient diſtance» 
Theſe plants ſhould by no means be headed, or pruned 
at top, which will weaken them, and cauſe them to pro- 
duce lateral branches. If the winter ſhould prove very 
cold, lay ſome mulch on the ſurface of the ground near 
their roots, taking care not to let it lie too thick near the 
ſtems of the plants, and to remove it as ſoon as the froſt 
is over. In the ſummer ſeaſon deſtroy the weeds, and 
dig up the ground every ſpring between the rows. The 
ſecond year after planting, ſuch of the ſtocks as are be- 
ſigned for dwarfs will be fit to bud ; but thoſe that are 
deſigned for ſtandards ſhould be ſuffered to grow five or 
ſix feet high before they are budded or grafted ; for the 
manner of doing which, ſee the articles IN0CULATION 
and ENGRAFTING, 
As to timber-trees, Mr, Miller adviſes thoſe gentlemen 
who would have plantations in parks, woods, &c. to 
make nurſeries upon the ground intended for plantings 
where a ſufficient number of the trees may be leſt ſtand- 
ing, after the others have been drawn out to plant in 

other places. 
The ground intended for the flower nurſery ſhould be 
well fituated to the ſun ; and defended from ſtrong winds. 
by plantations of trees and buildings. The ſoil alſo ſhould 
be light and dry, eſpecially for bulbous-rooted flowers 
for in this; nurſery the off. ſets of all bulbous-rooted flowers 
ſhould. be planted, and remain there till they 2 

| | owi 


5 blowing roots, when they ſhould be removed into the 


pleaſure- garden, and planted either in beds or borders, 
according to the goodneſs of the flowers. Theſe flowers 
may alſo be raiſed in the nurſery from ſeed. The ſeed- 
ling auriculas,. polyanthuſes, ranunculuſes, anemonies, 
carnations, &c. ſhould. be raiſed in this nurſery, where 
they ſhould be preſetved till they have flowered, whien all 
thoſe ſhould be marked that are worthy of being tranſ- 
planted into the flower-garden; this ſhould be done in 
their proper ſeaſons : for all theſe ſeedling flowers ought 
not indiſcriminately to be expoſed to public view in the 
pleaſure-garden, becauſe it always happens, that there 
are great numbers of ordinary flowers produced among 


them, which will there make but an indifferent ap- 
pearance. Miller. 


The nurſery for ſtandards ſhould be in a rich, light ſoil, 


ſown, with the proper ſeeds, in October or November: 
for apples and pears, crab and wild pear kernels are to 


de preferred for ſtocks: elms and limes are to be raiſed 


from planted ſuckers:-and walnuts to be ſown with the 
green ſhell upon them, to preſerve them from mice. In 
this nurſery, if it be well managed and weeded for two 
years, the crabs and pears: will be fit for grafting and 
inoculating the third year. 

Firs and pines are to be raiſed from thoſe little ſeeds 


taken out of their large apples. 


The nurſery for dwarfs does bet by itſelf, that it may | 


not be over-topped by taller trees. Stones of apricots 
and peaches are not proper to raiſe thoſe trees; but, in 


lieu thereof, ſow. the ſtones of the- pear-plum, muſſel 
or bonum magnum plum; which prove better, and more 


laſting, than the former. For ſtocks for all forts of 
cherries, black - cherry- ſtones do beſt. 


after gathering; for that, if they be kept, they will be | 


Mr. Mortimer directs all ſtone-fruit to be ſown quickly 


two years before they come up: add, that if they have 


not all the moiſture of the winter to rot the ſhells, the 
kernel will ſcarce come up at all. | | 


To furniſh the nurſery of ever-greens, the ſeveral ſorts of | 


ſeeds or berries, as yew, holly, juniper, &c. are to be 


put in ſo many diſtin pots or boxes, with ſome fine 


N 


mould over them, and thus buried for a year; after 
which they are to be taken out, and ſo wn. 

If they were to be ſown when gathered, like other ſceds, 
my would not come up. the firſt year, nor grow ſo 

indly. | L 

USANCE, NocuMENTUM, in Law, is uſed not only 
for a thing done to the hurt or annoyance of another, in 
his free-lands or tenements, but alſo for the aſſize, or 
writ lying for the ſame. | 


The word is derived ſrom the French, nuire, to hurt. 


The word is mentioned anno 22 Hen. VIII. cap. 4. 
Nuſances are either public or private: a public auſance is 


an offence againſt the public in general, either by doing 


what tends to the annoyance of all the king's ſubjects, or 
by negleQing to do what the common good requires: in 
_ which caſe annoyances and injuries to ſtreets, highways, 


8 and large rivers; as alſo diſorderly ale-houſes, 


dawdy-houſes, gaming-houſes, ſtages for rope - dancers, 


mountebanks, &c. cottages erected ſingly on the waſte, 


ANN and ſelling of ſquibs and fire-works, or throwing | 


them about in any ſtreet, eaves-droppers, a common- 


held, and keeping of hogs in any city or market-town, 
are held to be common nuſances. A private nuſance is 
when only one perſon or family is annoyed, by the doing 
of any thing; as where a perſon ſtops up the LIGur of 
another's HOUSE, or builds in ſuch a manner that the 


rain fall from his houſe upon his neighbour's; as like- 


wiſe the turning or diverting water from. running to a 
man's houſe, mill, meadow, - &c. corrupting or poiſon- 
ing a water-courſe, by erecting a dye-houſe, or a lime- 
pit, for the uſe of trade, in the upper pact of the ſtream ; 
ſtopping up a way that leads from houſes to lands; ſuf- 


ſering a houſe to decay, to the damage of the next houſe ; | 
erecting a brew-houſe in any place not convenient; or an | 


houſe of office, &c. ſo near another perſon's houſe as to 
offend him by its ſmell ; or exerciſing any offenſive trade, 


ng letting up a fair or market to the prejudice of an- 
other, | 


inditment lies for a public. or common nuſance at the | 


king's ſuit, whereon the party offending ſhall be fined and 
impriſoned ; but no action can be brought in this caſe 


fall er; as where a pit is dug in the highway, ang he 
8 


. into it. Action on the caſe, or aſſize of nuſance, 
ies, | 


for any private nuſance, at the ſuit of the party 
*ggrieved, and on ſuch actions judgment is given that 
e nuſance ſhall be removed, and the injured party reco- 


ver dama 


: ges: but if a perſon has only a term of years 
2 bouſe or lands, as he has no frechold therein, he can 
onl 


ave an action on the caſe, by which means the 
nuance will be re 


except one man ſuffers more by a common nuſance than | 
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| zs à new nuſance, and therefore, where-a perſon lalfert 

a nuſance to be ſet up, and then alienates and lets the land; 
&c. without removing it, an action of the caſe lies againſt 

him who erected it; and alſoagainſt the alienee or leffee, 

for continuing it. It has been adjudged that any perſon 

may remove a zufance, in which caſe, even the cutting 

down a gate that eroſſes the highway is legal; yet if a man 

deſtroys the nuſance himſelf; before he commences his 
action, he cannot have it afterwards, nor recover da- 

mages. Neither the-lord of a manor, nor the king him- 

ſelf, can licence any perſon to make or erect a nuſance. 

Manwood makes three kinds of nuſances in the foreſt j 

the firſt, common nu ſance; the ſecond, ſpecial nuſance; the 
third, general nuſance. 

The writ of nu/ance, de nocuments, is either ſimply de no- 

cumento, or de parvo nocumento. | | 


actions upon the caſe. 

Nu$ANCE, abatement of; denotes the removal of it, which 
the party aggrieved is allowed to do, ſo as he commits 
no riot in the doing of it. Bs | 

NU8sANCE, afſize of, is a writ, wherein it is ſtated that the 


ad nocumentum liberi tenementi ſui, and therefore com- 


if the aſſize is found for the plaintiff, he ſhall have judg- 
ment of two things. 1. To have the nuſance abated, 
and 2. To recover damages. This action, as well as that. 


have given way to the action on the caſe; in which no 

judgment can be had to abate the nuſance, but only to 

recover damages, | I 

NUSTAM, a word uſed by Paracelſus and his followers to 
| 2 the cream of milk, or the pellicle which in ſome 

caſes ſwims upon the ſurface of wine. +65 

NUT, among Botaniſtt, a PERICARPIUM of an extraord;- 


nary hardneſs; which contains a ſofter edible nucleus, oc 
kernel. 


cheſnuts, walnuts, &c. which ſee. 

Nur, 2 See PINHONES, | - $ 

Nur, bladder, the Engliſh name of a diſtin& genus of 
plants, called by botaniſts ſlaphylga, and flaphylodendron. 

See BLADDER nut. | np et WY 

Nur, caſhew. See ANacaRDIUM. 

Nur, cob, See HAZLE. WY 


Nur, ca, the name of a genus of plants, called by bo- 
taniſts cac o. 


Nur earth, in Botany, a name given to two diſtinct ge- 


nuſes of E. called by botaniſts bulbocaſlanumy and 


arachis, See Ear TH- nut. 

Nur, fauſel. See ARECA. 

Nur, bazle. See HAZzLx. . | 
Nur, Malabar, the name of a ſpecics of the jusTicta. 
botanical writers. See Chichling VETCH. - 


Tournfort. See TURNSOLE. 7 | 
This is alſo a name ſometimes given to the Cas8aDa, 
and ſometimes to the CROTON. See PIN EI nuclei, &c. 
Nur, pig, a name by which the bulbscaſtanum, or earh 
nut, is ſometimes called. See PiG-nut. | _ 

Nur, piſtachia. See PISTACHI As | | | 

Nur, Spaniſh, a name by which ſome call the sis vRIN- 


bulb of Linnzus. | 
Nor, vomic. See Nux vomica. | 
Nor, wall, the name of a well known 


genus of trees, 
See WaLNuT. 


Nurs of an ancher, in a ſhip, are two little prominences, 
appearing like: ſhort ſquare bars of iron, fixed acroſs the 
upper part of the anchor-ſhank, to ſecure the ſtock of 
it in its place ; for which purpoſe there is a correſpond- 
ing notch, or channel, cut in the oppoſite parts of the 
| ſtock, of the ſame dimenſions with the 21s. 
| NuT-cracker, the corvus CARYOCATACTEsS of Linnæus, 
called by its Engliſh name becauſe it feeds on nuts. 
Nur- batch, in Ornithelvgy, the Engliſh name of a bird 
| known among authors by that of s1TTA ; and from its 


by ſome, though improperly, picus cinereus, the grey 
wood-pecker. N 

No r. jabber, in Ornitbelogy, an Engliſh name for the s171 14, 
more commonly known among us by the name of the 

| nut-hatch, 

Nu-r-oil, is the oil of walnuts, preſſed out of the kernels 
by means of a ferew-preſs. This is uſed for the mixing 


The continuation of a auſance is by the law conſidere 
Vor. III. Ne 245. 


moved without bis recovering damages 


with flake white or other pigments, where the clearneſs 
of the colour is of great conſequence, and would be 
injured by * hue of linſeed oil. 


NUTA- 


Writs of nuſance are now properly termed treſpaſſes, wad. 


party injured complains of ſome particular fact done, 
manding the ſheriff to ſummon an aſlize; that is, a jury, 


and view the premiſes, and have them at the next com- 
miſſion of athzes, that juſt ice may be done therein; and 


called guod permittat proſternere, are now out of uſe, and 


. — ae >. or get r 
P 


Of theſe we have divers kinds; ſmall nuts, filberds, 


Nur, peas, the name by which ſome call the Jathyrus of 


Nour, phy/ic, a name ſometimes given to the ricinsides of 


cH1UM of botanical writers, or the 1R1s with a double 


called by Linnzus jug/axs, and by Tournefort ſimply nux. 


climbing trees in the manner of the wood-pecker, called 
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NUT 


NUTATION, in Afronomy, a kind of trepidation; or tre- 


mulous motion of the axis of the earth; whereby its in- 
clination to the plane of the ecliptic is not always the 
| ſame; but varies backwards and forwards ſome ſeconds : 
and the period of theſe variations is nine years. This 
nutation was diſcovered by Dr. Bradley, who publiſhed an 
account of his diſcovery in the year 173). He alſo diſ- 


covered the cauſe of this phenomenon in the Newtonian 


ſyſtem of attraction. 


The firſt principle of that ſyſtem is known to be; that all 
bodies mutually attract each other in the direct ratio of 


_ their maſſes, and in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares of | 
their diſtances. From this mutual attraction, combined | 


with motion in a right line, Newton deduces the figure 
of che orbits of the planets, and particularly that of the 
earth. | 
globe was a perfect ſphere, the attraction of the fun 
would have no other eſfect than to keep it in its orbit, 


and would cauſe no irregularity in the poſition of its axis; 
but neither is the earth's orbit a circle, nor its body a | 


ſphere; for the earth is ſenſibly protuberant towards the 


Equator, and its orbit is an ellipſis, which has the ſun in | 


its focus. When the poſition of the earth is ſuch, that 
the plane of its equator paſſes through the centre of the 
| fun, the attractive power of the ſun acts only ſo as to draw 


changing the poſition of its axis, and this happens at the 


- »- 


equinoxes. In proportion as the earth recedes from thoſe | 


points, the ſun alſo goes out of the plane of the equator, 
and approaches that of one or other of the tropics ; the 


 ſemidiameter of the earth, which is then expoſed to the | 


ſun, being no longer equal, the equator is more power- 
fully attracted than the reſt of the globe, which cauſes 
ſome alteration in its poſition, and its inclination upon 
the plane. of the ecliptic : and as that part of the orbit, 

_ which is compriſed between the autumnal and vernal 
_ equinox, is leſs than that which is compriſed between 
the vernal and autumnal, it follows, that the irregularity 


_ cauſed by the ſun, during his paſſage through the northern | 


ſigns, is not entirely compenſated by that which he cauſes 
during his pallage thiough the ſouthern ſigns; and that 


the paralleliſm of the terreſtrial axis, and its inclination | 


with the ecliptic, will be a little changed. But though 


the irregularity is now accounted for, we are ſtill at a| 


loſs for the cauſe of its happening in a period of nine 


years. This difficulty, however, will immediately diſ- | 


appear. | 


© 


The ſame effect which the ſun produces upon the earth, 


by its attraCtion, is alſo produced by the moon, which acts 
with greater force, in proportion as it is more diſtant 


from the equator ; now, at the time when its nodes con- 
Cur with the equinoxial points, its greateſt latitude is 


added to the greateſt obliquity of the ecliptic. At this | 


time, therefore, the power which cauſes the irregularit 
in the poſition of the terreſtrial axis, acts with the ons 
force; and the fevolution of the nodes of the moon, 
- being performed in eighteen years, it is clear, that in 
eighteen years the nodes will twice concur with the equi- 


noxial points; and, conſequently, that twice in that | 


period, or once every nine years, the earth's axis will 


de more influenced than at any other time; ſo that it | 
will have a kind of ballancing backward and forward, the | 


period of which will be nine years, as Mr. Bradley had 

obſerved; and this balancing he calls the nutation of the 

terreſirial axis, See Phil, Tranſ. Nꝰ 406 and N? 485. 
in vol. xlv. p. 1. &c. and a fuller account of Dr. Brad- 
| ley's obſervations under the article STARS. | 


That the moon has the like motion, is ſhewn by Sir tha | 


Newton, in the firſt book of his Principia; but he ob- 
ſerves withal, that this motion muſt be very ſmall, and 
ſcarce ſenſible. | 


NUTMEG, nax moſchata, a delicate kind of aromatic fruit, | 
or ſpice, brought from the Eaſt Indies; whereof there | 


are diſtinguiſhed two kinds, the male and female. 


The femaie is that chiefly uſed among us; its form | 
is round, its ſmell agreeable, and its taſte hot and | 


pungent. 


The male is a wild nut, of a longiſh form and without 


in the fruit, for the ſemale. 


| Nutmegs are incloſed in four different covers; the firſt, | 
a thick fleſhy coat, ſomething like that of our walnuts, | 


which ſpontaneouſly opens, when ripe. Under this lies 


a thin reddiſh reticular coat, of an agreeable ſmell, and | 


aromatic taſte, called mace; by others, though impro- 
perly, flower of nutmeg. This wraps up the ſhell, and 
opens in proportion as the fruit grows. The ſhell, which 
makes the third cover, is hard, thin, and blackiſh. Under 
this is a greeniſh film, of no uſe: and in this is found 
the nutmeg, which is properly the kernel of the fruit. 
Every nutmeg has a little hole in it, which ſome igno- 


f this orbit was a ciccle, and if the terreſtrial | 


the earth towards it, {till parallel to itſelf, and without | 


either taſte or ſmell; yet ſometimes put off, while. yet 


— 


The hulmeg! are cured, accofding to Rumphius, 


contributes to their preſervation, 


It alſo ſtops vomiting; is an excellent remedy in flaty. 


aſtringency; and given after toaſting before the fire till 
| thoroughly diy and crumbly, it has been ſometimes 


| Nutmeys, preſerved green, are excellent to fortiſy the 


Nutmegs, by diſtillation, or expreſſion, yield an oil of great 
fragrancy, and u'e in medicine, 85 | 


their weight of a limpid eſſential oil, very grateful, poſ- 


of a white colour, nearly inſipid, not eaſily corruptible, 


ſams: the decoction, freed from this ſebaceous matter, 


are diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops by the name of 01 of MAC. 


| ſtoolz and that thus falling down to the gronnd, be- 
| ſmeared with a viſcous matter, it takes root, and pro- 


NUTRITION, in the Animal Oeconomy, the acceſſion or 
already conſiſted of, either for its augmentation, or for 
the reparation of ſuch as are worn off. 1 

By the continual motion of the fluids in the minute veſ- 


| ſmall parcels are of neceſſity worn off from the ſolids, 


at length eliminated and exhaled through the pores. 


- To preſerve life, therefore, it is neceſſary, that a reſtitu- 


and fimilar to what is loſt in thoſe motions; which is 
What we call the action of nutrition. 


chyle, then into blood, and thence ſecreted by the pro- 


aſſiſted by art; as appears by the experiments and obſer⸗ 


rantly take for a defect. 
1 


Nr 


. 
ping them in a thickiſh mixture of lime and ee, op 
they may be every where coated with the lime, which 


The largeſt heavieſt nutmeys are to be choſen ; ſuch 2 
are of the ſhape of an olive, well marbled without ſid 
reddiſh within, unctuous in ſubſtance, and of a fra Rs 
ſmell. The nutmeg is greatly uſed in our foods, ku « 
of excellent virtues as a medicine; it is a good * | 


machic, promotes digeſtion, and ſtrengthens the ſtomach 


lences; and is happily joined with rhubarb and other 
medicines, in diarrhoeas. It is obſerved to have a ſopo. 
rific virtue, and to exert it too ſtrongly, if taken in im- 
moderate quantities. It has a conſiderable degree of 


known alone to cure diarrhceas:. | 
As to MACE, it muſt be choſen in large blades, of 2 high 
colour, and like the nutmeg in taſte and ſmell. 


ſtomach, and reſtore the natural heat. They are parti- 
cularly eſteemed carminative. The powder called due 
powder, eſteemed a ſovereign remedy againſt rheums, is 
only nutmeg pulverized with ſugar, and a little cinnamon, 


When dittilled with water, they yield nearly one ſixteenth 


ſeſſing the flavour of the ſpice in perfection, and which 
is ſaid to have ſome degree of an antiſpaſmodic or hyp- 
notic power: on the ſurface of the remaining decoction 
is found floating an unctuous concrete matter, like tallow, 


and hence recommended as a baſis for odoriferous bal. 


and inſpiſſated, leaves a weakly bitter, ſubaſtringent ex- 
tract. The eſſential oil, and an agreeable cordial water, 
lightly flavoured with the volatile parts of the nutmeg, by 
drawing off a po of proof ſpirit from two ounces of 
the ſpice, are kept in the ſhops. Both the oil and ſpi- 

rituous tincture and extracts, agree better with weak 
ſtomachs than the nutmzgs in ſubſtance. Two kinds of 
ſebaceous matter, ſaid to be expreſſed from the nutmeg, 


Lewis. | E 

The whole commerce of nutmegs is in the hands of the 
Dutch Eaſt India company. The nutmeg tree, which is 
ſaid to reſemble the pear-tree, is propagated after a par- 
ticular manner : Tavernier tells us, that the birds, de- 
vouring the nutmeg when ripe, give it back whole by 


duces a tree. 5 


appoktion of new parts to the body, ſimilar to thoſe it 


ſels of the body, and the actions of the muſcles, &c. 
become mixed with the fluids, move with them, and are 


And, at the ſame time, the fluids, diminiſhed, as they 
are, by a conſtant attrition, apply to the orifices of the 
1 veſſels, and vaniſh out of the body | 
ence the animal body, by the very condition of its 
frame, becomes ſoon liable to deſtruction. 


tion be made to the juices and ſolids of the body, equal 


Now, the loſt juices are eaſily ſupplied by meat, drink, 
air, &c. taken in the ſtomach, digeſted, converted into 


per duct, and carried, by the action of the body, to the 
proper receptacles; after the manner laid down under 
Dio Es TIiox, CHYLIFICATION, SANGUIFICATION, 
and SECRETION. 

But the nutrition of the ſolid parts is much more obſcure. 
This, indeed, has proved the ſubject of infinite doubts 
and differences among authors; nor had we any rational 
or ſatisfactory accounts of the ſame, till that of che accu- 
rate Boerhaave, whoſe doctrine is as follows: 

Every ſolid part of the body conſiſts of other leſſer ones, 
in all reſpects like the larger; veſſels, v. g. of veſicles, 
and thoſe of others ſtill ſmaller; bones of oſſicles, &c. 
Which ſtructure goes beyond all limits of ſenfe, howeber 


vations of Malpighi, Ruyſch, Leewenhoeck, and Hook. 
Yet it is ſcarce poſſible this diviſion and ſubdiviſion ſhould 


be infinite, as thoſe of foods and juices are. 
2749448 | | | Again, 


pears from microſcopes, injections, ſmall' 


| Again, it 


demonſtrable, from conſidering the riſe and generation 
of the veſſels, and the reſolution of the greater veſſels 
into their ſmaller conſtituent ones, that all the ſolid maſs 
of the body is conſtrued of mere nerves, as its elements. 


only excepted, at firſt, aroſe out of what was a very ſmall 
colliquament, much like the nervous juice itſelf; as is 
abundantly ſhewn by the great Malpighi, in his two 
treatiſes on incubated eggs. For neither does the white 
of the egg nouriſh, till, by means of the incubation, it 

have paſſed innumerable degrees of fluidity, from irs firſt 
- thickneſs, to that exceeding ſubtilty wherein it terminates. 
But, even then, the liquor, thus given to the embryo, is 
exceedingly thick, in compariſon with what it is to be, 

when converted into its veſſels and viſcera. | 
Now, the firſt tender ſolids, ariſing from this ſubtile hu- 
mour, do again paſs infinite intermediate degrees before | 
they arrive at their utmoſt ſtate and conſiſtence; as is | 
ſhewn by Malpighi in eggs, and by Ruyſch in embryoes | 
and fœtuſes. Hence, therefore, it ſollows, that the 

ſolids, in-their firſt formation out of the liquids whence 

they ariſe, only differ from them in reſt, coheſion, and 


will become a part of the ſolid to be formed out of it, 
as ſoon as there happens to be a power to effect its cohe- 
fion with the other ſolid parts, howſocver that coheſion 
be effected. f | „ 
This coheſion is eaſily produced in a fibre already formed 


ticle in the fluid, anſwerable thereto in bulk, figure, and 
nature; and, laſtly, if there be a power wherewithal to 
intrude it in that place, or accommodate it thereto, 


nute veſſels, by whoſe union the large ones are formed; 


one of the all and moſt perfect actions of the body; 
ſince, to have 
of neceſſity have been ſo. 


veſſels; but it cannot nouriſh or reſtore them. i 
when attenuated, changed, more intimately mixed in 


ut, by the repeated action of the lungs, the viſcera, 


This, fluid, therefore, has in it all the conditions found 


the ſolid parts of an animal ariſe by mere incubation, It 


veſſels; yet both the one and the other are, by different 
authors, made the nutritive juice. 
cera and veſſels on the ſerum, introduces various changes 
therein, till at length a part of it be rendered ſubtile 
enough for the purpoſe required. This, when exhauſted, 
is inſtantly repaired : and thus we have the true imme- 
diate matter of nutrition. #3 : 
But this ſame humour, loſing too many of its oily parts, 


and being likewiſe ſtripped of its molt liquid parts, from 
the ſame cauſe, becomes too denſe, and is thus rendered 
| unkit for this ſecretion. ; 
chyle, and new food, to keep up nutrition. CBE 
The matter of nutrition thus aſcertained, the manner 
wherein, and the cauſe whereby it is effeCted, are as 


to oppoſe its motion, will endeavour to ſtretch the fades 
of its canal, according to the axis of its length. This 


haps, in the veins and receptacles. By this niſus, or en- 


ing, they will be made more and more lender. Hence 


figure, Therefore, ſuch a particle, now in its fluid ſtate, | 


| ds, exficcations, &c. that the ſolid parts of the body | 
as wah ſmall, compared with the fluids; and it is alſo | 


And, in effect, all this maſs, an incredible ſmall particle | 


Thus will ariſe a real nutrition of the ſolids in the mi- 


that is, in the nerves, or in veſlels limilar thereto. | 
Which being impraCticable by any other liquid than that | 
brought into theſe veſſels, it appears very evident, that | 
the nervous juice, at leaſt a juice perfectly like it, is the 

immediate matter of nutrition: whence nutrition appears | | | * 
15 Thus what were formerly veſſels, commence mere hard 
is laudable, all the precedent actions mult | 


The chyle, therefore, which ſome make the immediate 
matter of nutrition, is, indeed, fitted to fill the * | 
is, 


the lungs by means of reſpiration, and thus fitted for 


the paſſage of certain veſſels, is indeed rendered fitter, | 
pb far from being quite fit to be the matter of nutrition. 


But as the heat of the incubation, ſo the action of the vil- | 


veſſels, &c. there is formed out of this humour, a foft, | 
tenaceous, plaſtic, inſipid ſerum, which, thickening by | 
the fire, becomes perfectly like the white of an egg. | 


in that, from whence, by ſure experience, we know all | 
is, therefore, a ſtep nearer, but is not yet quite diſpoſed |. 


for nutriment : much leſs is the cruor, or red globular | 
part of the blood, ſo. Neither are yet fitted to enter the | 


muſt be the caſe 2 where in the body, except, per- 


deavour, how weak ſoever, continually repeated, the 
veſſels will be inſenſibly lengthened out; and, in lengthen- | 


by many repeated circulations, is rendered too ſharp ; | 


Hence the neceſſity of new | 


the. laſt extremities of the veſſels, which in man are ex- 
tremely ſmall, are continually ſtretched, and rendered 
lels and leſs coherent, i. e. ſtill nearer and nearer to a 


1 


NU 


diſlolution; and thus at length will they cohere ſo weally; 
as ſcarce to differ from fluids. 1 


While ſuch motion goes on, therefore, and the propul- 


fon is continued, there will, of neceſſity, happen theſe 
two things: firſt, the outmoſt particles of the minuteſt 
tubes, being torn off, will again be converted into a kind 
of humour, what part of the body ſoever they ſtick in. 
Secondly, the ſmalleſt particles, which, by their union, 
compoſed the ſlendereſt fibrillæ, will be ſo ſeparated from 
each other, as to leave open interſtices, in thoſe places 
where, before, they cohered. Both theſe effects will be 
produced at all times, and in all parts of the body, fo 
long as life continues, eſpecially where nature is ſtrong, 


and the actions of the body is violent. But the ſame hu- 
mour whereby theſe effects are produced containing 


abundance of particles ſimilar to thoſe thus ſeparated and 
loſt, conveys and applies them to thoſe interſtices, by 
that very impetus whereby it endeavours to diſtend the 
canals; and thus intercepted, at length, it forms, adapts, 


and faſtens them, ſo as to adhere in the ſame manner as 
the former. n A | 55 


The matter, preparation, application, energy of motion, 


ſtill remaining the ſame; what, from time to time, is 
loſt, is thus preſently reſtored; and the ſolids continue 
in the ſame ſtate as before, i. e. they are perpetually 


_ nouriſhed, and ſupplied, and preſerved. | 
In this the Creator's wiſdom is very conſpicuous ; in that 
the ſame power which inevitably deſtroys, does repair 
again at the ſame time, and by the ſame action; and 
that the greater the loſs is, the more copious the ſupply 
and, laſtly, that thoſe parts firſt ſpent in the action of the 
if there happen to be a proper cavity in the ſolid, left | Tl 3 
open by ſome loſt particle, and, at the ſame time, a par- 


body, are the firſt reſtored. 5 

Farther, it is evident, that the newer, the more tender, 
and the nearer to the moving cauſe, theſe veſſels are, the 
more eaſily will they be lengthened, diſtended, deſtroyed, 


and repaired : our bodies, therefore, the nearer to their 
origin, the more do they grow. For, the action ſtill 


continuing, the greater veſſels become more extended by 
their fluid; and at the ſame time, the ſmaller, whereof 


the membranes, or coats, of the larger ſort are compoſed, 


are compreſſed, dried, and at laſt concreted, and grow 


up; whence ariſes a firmneſs, indeed, of the fibres, but 


a loſs of the veſicles. 


ligaments ; and thus the fluids being once fixed, the ſe- 
veral veſſels coaleſce: from the concurrence of theſe 
cauſes ariſe the ſtrength, hardneſs, rigidity, and thick- 


neſs, of the ſolid parts. | 
Hence the number of veſſels is greateſt in embryoes, and, 


as age comes on, it ſenſibly diminiſhes; and hence it is, 


that their weakneſs conſtantly declines, and their ſtrength 
and firmneſs increaſe. 


e. In young people, therefore, the 
quantity of humours is redundant, and preatly exceeds 
the ſolids: in old men, the ſolids exceed the fluids. And 
hence we ſee the reaſon, manner, and appearance, of 
growth, ſtate, declenſion, and, at length, of death, from 
pure old age. | | | 

A perſon who conſiders this account, and compares it 


with what is actually obſervable in the body, will find 


every circumſtance to obtain; thus the whole cuticula is 


every where, and at all times, conſtantly deſquamating, 
peeling off, and again renewing ; and thus the hair, nails, 


teeth, continually rubbed, torn, and worn off, come again: 


parts taken off from the veſſels and the bones ſoon grow 
again : and the ſordes, or filth, rubbed off from the ex- - 


tremities of the veſſels, when examined by a microſcope, 
or diluted, and viewed in water, appear plainly to conſiſt 


both of ſolid and fluid parts; and thoſe carried off by 


waſhing, ſhaving, &c. are the ſame, 

Hence, too, we ſee, that a general increaſe of the bulk 
of the body, with regard to habit, as in fat, fleſhy, 
brawny perſons, does not ariſe from any increaſe of the 
ſolids, but by their extenſion into larger cavities, crouded 
with ſtagnant humours. And hence fatneſs becomes 
hurtful, as it loads, weakens, and ſuffocates. | 
Whence ariſes a very conſiderable diſtinction between 


nutrition and repletion, to which a phyſician muſt have 


ſpecial regard; the one ſtrengthening and condenſing 
ing the ſame. | 
Hence, laſtly, we fee, why the fabric of the ſolids is not 
deſtroyed by the contained fluids; how our machine 
comes to ſubſiſt ſo long; why, when a nerve is corrupted 
the nutrition of that part it belongs to ceaſes; and why 
the ſame obtains in the artery: why in an embryo there 
are no ſolids, in a foetus very few, in old men a great 
deal; and why even the nerves, tendons, arteries and 
receptacles, become firſt cartilaginous, and then bony. 
Dr. Prieſtley concludes, from ſome experiments under- 
taken with a view of diſcovering the principle of nutri- 
tion, in vegetable and animal ſubſtances, that the prin- 


the veſſels, the other weakening, looſening, and extend- 
follow: a juice being driven directly through a full, 3 | 
conic, or cylindric, elaſtic or rigid canal; if its courſe be 
from a wider to a narrower part, or if it have any thing | 


ciple is PHLOGISTON, in ſuch a ſtate as to be capable of 
be- 
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_ NUTRITIOUS juice. See NuTrITION. 
 NUTRITIVE faculty. See FacuLTY. 


Nox maris, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by many 


Nux vomica, the fruit, or, or as ſome will have it, the ſtone 


Nux galla. See GALL. | | 
 NYCTAGES, or NEcTAzONTEs, derived from yu, night, | 


not generally ſuth as to burn with exploſions ; but rather 
with a blue and lambent flame, mixed with a certain 
J 1 of fixed air. This principle in nutrition, is 
mmediately held in ſolution by the gaſtric juice, and in 
the chyle formed by it: and when it has entered into the 
circulation with the chyle, and anſwered the purpoſe in 
the animal cxconomy for which it is deſigned, it is thrown 
out again by means of the BLOOD in the lungs, and com- 
municated to the air, which is phlogiſticated with it. 
Exp. and Obſ. vol. v. ſect. 6. 


becoming, n 2a true inflammable air, but | 


NuTR1TION. of plants. See VEGETATION, SAP, Cin- 


CULATION, PLANTS, &c. | 

NUTRITION, in Pharmacy, a kind of preparation, conſiſt 
ing in the gradual mixture of liquors of different na- 
tures, by ſtirring them together till they have acquired a 
thick conſiſtence, as in making butter of Saturn, or un- 
guentum nutritum. 


NUTRITUM, in Pharmacy, is a denomination given to a 
deficcative, cooling unguent, prepared by the agitation 

and nutrition of litharge of gold with oil and vinegar, 
or the juice of ſolanum, in a mortar. 

NU, in Botany. See HazLt-Nut, WALNUT, &c. 


writers to a peculiar ſpecies of ſea-ſhell. It is one of the 


dolium, or concha globoſa kind, and a ſpecies of that genus 
called GONDOL &« 


Nux regia, the royal nut, a name given by ſome authors to 


the walnut. 


of a vegetable fruit, growing in ſeveral parts of Egypt, 
and in the iſlands of Timor and Ceylon: of a ſtrong 
narcotic quality, ſo as to be ranked in the number of 


poiſons, . | 3 9 | 
| le is the produce of a large tree, called by Plukenet, 


cucurbitifera Malabarienſis, ænopliæ folits rotundis, fructu 
erbiculari rubro cujus grana ſunt nuces vomicæ H ci- 
narum. See DHTRYCHNUS. "a. 


ſmell. | { 
This drug is ſaid to be an aſſured poiſon for all animals 


except men. On the contrary, Hermannus, botanic | 


profeſſor at Leyden, who has written expreſly on it, ſays, 
that the vomic nuts of Timor and Ceylon are, for the 


human ſpecies, excellent ſudorifics, and are alſo to be | 


ranked among diuretic medicines. 


in virulent gonorrhœas, as well as an alexipharmic. 
Fallopius relates, that it was given with ſucceſs in the 
plague; that in doſes of from a ſcruple to half a dram, 


it procured a plentiful ſweat; in which caſe the patient 


recovered. However, it is now conſidered, and not with- 
out good reaſon, as a deleterious dru 


The principal fymptoms it has been Iierved to produce, | 


in human ſubjects and brutes, are, great anxieties, ſtrong 


convulſions, or epileptic fits, paralytic tremors, great | 


Increaſe of the motion of the heart and of reſpiration, 
and reachings and ſubverſions of the ſtomach. The 

 LIGNUM colubrinum and IGNAT1U8's bean, partake of the 
ſame qualities with the nux vomica Lewis. | 


a religious ſect, diſtinguiſhed by their inveighing againſt 
God; in regard, ſaid they, 


vents the ſeeing by day, not by night; or an indiſpoſition 
wherein a perſon ſees better by night than by day. 
The word comes from the Greek v, night, and an, 


for; this animal being ſaid to ſee leſs by day than night. 


In which ſenſe the word is uſed by Hippocrates. 


The nyctalepia is ſuppoſed to be owing to the ſpirits | 
being too much diſſipated in the day, but collected by 


night. See SIGHT. 
Boerhaave ſays, the »yHalopia conſiſts in this, that th 
uvea is moveable, and at the ſame time very open. 


NYCTALOPIA4 is alſo uſed by ſome for a diſeaſe of the 
eyes, which prevent their ſeeing when the ſun is ſet, | 


and the light begins a little to diminiſh, | 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with nedurna 
cc citas. 


NYCTOSTRATEGI, Nwlogpareyn, amon 


NYL-GHAU, in Zoology, an animal brought from the 


| | og I thoſe of a bull, and the head k 
It is round and flat, of a grey mouſe-colour without, and | : , neck, and legs, 


of various colours within; fometimes yellow, ſometimes | 
white, fometimes brown ; it is covered with a kind of | 
_ woolley matter, but internally it is hard and tough like | 
horn. The largeſt, whiteſt, neweſt, and cleaneſt are 
the beſt. | Mb | | 
The kernel diſcovers to the taſte a conſiderable bitter- | 
neſs, but makes little or no impreſſion on the organs of | 


+ | the neck, there is a mane-like tuft of ir. 
It has been recommended in tertian and quartan fevers, | ike tuft of long black hair 


the 1 of waking in the night, to ſing the praiſes of 
the night was made for | 


reſt. | 
| NYCTALOPIA, or NxcrATors, a diſeaſe which pre- 


NYM 


any patticulat time, when others ſee, is called malspig: 
In the Philoſophical, Tranſactions we have an — 75 
a neftalopia, or notlurna cæcilas, in a youth of eons 
years of age, who had been affected with it as long as h. 
PE ane remember. r 
CTAN THES, in Botasy. See Arabian IAsMixg 
r 6 7 ee 8 7 yr, wah] and "rn ” 
fern, feaſts in honour of Bacchus; C a8 
hel in the night-time. pO TTY orga 
great part of the ceremony conſiſted in running t 
the ſtreers, with the bottle and glaſs in hand, Aer 
ng: but there was no impurity unpraQtiſed in them. 
The Athenians celebrated the Varl every three year 
at the beginning of the ſpring. | . Had 
NYCTHEMERON, NvyPnuspoy, the natural da 


NYCTICORAX. See Night Raven. . Dar, 


; g the Ancient:, 
officers appointed to prevent fires in the night time. : 


At Rome, they had the command of the watch, and 

ſrom their number and office were called r 

trium uiii... 5 

NYGMA, a word uſed by ſome of the medical 
expreſs a wound by puncture. 


writers to 


Eaſt Indies, and lately deſcribed for the firſt time by Dr. 
Hunter. The name denotes a blue cow, or rather a bull 
hau or gau being a maſculine. Moſt of theſe animals that 
ave been brought to England, have been received from 
Surat or Bombay; and it is conjectured, that they are 
indigenous in the province of Guzarat. The nyl-gau 
is larger than any ruminant of this country, except the 
ox; its fleſh will probably be found delicious; and if 
it ſhould prove docile enough to be eaſily trained to la- 
bour, its great ſwiſtneſs, with conſiderable ſtrength, 
might be applied to valuable purpoſes. In ſize it ſeems 
to be a mean between black cattle and deer; being as 
much ſmaller than the one as it is larger than the other; 
and in its form there is a very evident mixture of reſem- 
blance to both. Its body, horns, and tail, are not unlike 
are ve 
like thoſe of a deer. Some have made this Sal 
ſpecies of the antelope, but Mr. Hunter, who diſſected 
it, apprehends, that it is a new ſpecies. The colour, 
in general, is aſh or grey, from a mixture of black hairs 
and white: moſt of them are half white towards the 
root, and half black: the height of the back is about 
four feet, and the trunk from the root of the neck to the 
pendulous tail is about the ſame length ; along the ridge 
of the neck and back, the hair forms a ſhort and chin, 
upright mane; the legs are ſmall in proportion to theit 
length; the neck is long and ſlender as in the deer, and 
when the head is raiſed, it reſembles the Italic S; at the 
throat there is a ſhield-like ſpot of beautiful white hair ; 
and lower down, on the beginning of the covexity of 


There are fix grinders in each fide of the jaw; and four 
| inciſores in each half of the lower jaw; the horns are 
. ſeven inches long, and of a triangular ſhape. The ny/- 
ghau eats oats, 1s fonder of graſs and hay, and more fond 
of wheat bread, When thirſty, it would drink two gal- 
lons of water. It is vicious and fierce in the rutiing 
ſeaſon, but at other times tame and gentle. The female 
differs ſo much from the male, that we ſhould ſcarcely 
ſuppoſe them to be the ſame ſpecies. She is much ſmal- 
ler, both in height and thickneſs, In her ſhape and yel- 
lowiſh colour, ſhe very much reſembles deer, and has no 
horns ; yet has four nipples, and is ſuppoſed to go nine 
months with young ; ſhe has commonly one at a biith, 
and ſometimes twins. The young male nyl-ghau is like 
the female in colour, and therefore like a fawn. | 
The firſt of theſe animals, that' were ever brought to 
England, were ſent from Bombay to lord Clive, in 1767: 
they were male and female, which bred every year. For 
a more minute deſcription of this animal, ſee Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixi. part i. art. 21. Tab. IV. Duadrupeds, 


NiMH, NymPHa, in Mythology, a ſort of heathen di- 
' vinity, ſuppoſed to preſide over waters, rivers, and foun- 
tains. | | 
The word comes from voupn, a bride, or woman new!y 
married; and was applied to theſe deities becaufe repre- 
ſented under the figure of young maids. Though others 
derive nymph from Iympha, water, on account of their 
inhabiting near the waters, See LTYMHATI. 
Some extend the name nymph farther, and compriſe un- 
der it the goddeſſes of the fountains, foreſts, and trees; 
called particularly, Oreades, Dryads, and Hamadryads; 
as well as thoſe of the ſea, called Nereids, and thoſe of 
the air, called Auræ. 


Meurſius is of opinion, the Greeks borrowed their no- 


In the general, any diſeaſe which prevents the ſeeing at 


tion of thoſe divinities from the Phcenicians ; for nymphas 
in their language, fgnifying ſeul, the Greeks * 
n 7 that 


— = 


that the ſouls of the ancient inhabitants' of Greece were 


inhabited the mountains, Oreades ; thoſe who 
2 on the ſea- coaſts, Nereids ; and, laſtly, thoſe, 
who had their place of abode near rivers, or fountains, 
ns in Natural Hiſtory, one of the terms uſed 
by Swammerdam, in his C_ the inſects according 
to cheir ſtates and productions. It expreſſes thoſe crea- 
tures which ate produced in their perfect form from the 
egg, and are ſubject to no changes of any kind after- 
wards. See Transformation of INSECTS, 


little ſkin wherewith inſects are incloſed; both while 
| they are in the egg, and after they have undergone the 
firlt apparent transformation. See INSECTS. 


ſes themſelves, while they have yet only the form of 
worms, or maggots. | | | 


man; it being now, when it has laid aſide its former 
ſkin, that it begins to ſhew all its parts diſtinctly. In 
this change it loſes its motion for a while, as when in the 
egg; ſo that theſe inſects are twice in their nympha ſtate, 
frſt in the maggot, which 1s their firſt zympha; and 
again in this change, which is their ſecond; See Au- 
 RELIA. 


fiſts in this, that in the latter the members appear more 


or aurelia, and chryſalis; and the former ſimply nympha. 


and oviformes. 


NYMPHEZ, in Anatomy, are two ſoſt, ſpongy, red bodies, 
the urinary paſſage, thus reaching to about the middle of 


till they diſappear. See Tab, Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. lit. 
n n. fig. 13. lit. e e. wy 5 ; : : 

Their breadth is uncertain, uſually in maids half a fin- 
ger; ſometimes they are large, and are capable of being 


out of the body: whence, in ſome, it has been neceſſary 
to cut theſe as well as the clitoris. - : 


* 


the woman, and mutually invite to procreation.. 


and veſſels looſely cohering, and therefore eaſily di- 


ſtendible. | | | 
NYMPHAA, in Botany. See; Water-LIL v. 


Vox. II. Ne 245. 


Nymphe. Particularly, that the ſouls of thoſe 
5 had lohabited the woods were called Dryads ; thoſe | 


NymPpHA, among Naturaliſis, is ſometimes uſed for the | 


Ny MPHA is more frequently uſed by naturaliſts for the in- 


The word properly ſignifies bride, or a new married wo- 


The only difference between the two nyn pha ſtates con- 
diſtinctly. Swammerdam calls this latter nympha aurea, | 


The »ymphe are otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed into vermiformes, 


deſcending from the tip of the clitoris to the ſides of | 


the orifice of the vagina; where they grow leſs and leſs, | 


diſtended to a great degree; ſo as to hang a good way 


The uſe of the nymphæ is, by ſwelling in the act of coition, | 
to embrace the penis, "a6 by their ſenſibility to affect 


The ſubſtance is very ſpongy, compoſed of membranes, 


NVS 


NYMPHAGOGI, Nup@acoyeye, among the Ancients, aft 
appellation given to thoſe who led the BRIDE from het 
father's houſe to that of the bridegroom. - 

NYMPHARENA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ſtone 
found in the beds of ſome rivers, and having the appear- 
ance of a ſea-horſe's tooth; Doubtleſs it was a petrified 


ing often found now, though in thoſe early ages they 

were little known or regarded. 

NY MPHARIUM, in Botany, a name given by the Greek 

writers of the later ages to the water LILY: 

NYMPHARUM ocu/i, in Natural Hiftory, a name given 
by ſome of the ancient writers to a ſtone we call oculus 

beli, and ſometimes to the operculum of a ſhell-fiſh, 


umbilicus Veneris. We are told of Caligula, that he car- 
ried his foldiers armed to the fea fide, to-pick up the 
nympharum oculi, and ſhells. It is certain, in this place, 
the word only means aumbilicus Yeneris, for the other 
oculi nympharum are found only on the ſhores, and in 
the beds of ſome particular rivers, not on the ſea ſhores, 
among ſhells. _ . | | 

NYMPHEUM, Nuw7#uy, derived from wupn, bride, among 


adorned and diſpoſed for banqueting and entertainment; 
where thoſe, who wanted conveniences at home; held 
their marriage-feaſts, c. | 8 

Some authors rather take the ancient nympheum to have 
been a grotto, adorned with ſtatues, jets, and other or- 


lympheum, of lympha, water. In which ſenſe it muſt 
have been a public bath. | 


NYMPHOIDES, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
approaching the nature of the water lily, or mymphea, 
in external appearance, and thence uſually eſteemed a 
ſpecies of that genus, but improperly. There are three 


MenYanTHES. | 
NYMPHOMANIA, in Medicine, the ſame with FUROR 


uterinus. | 


off part of the nymphz, or of the clitoris, by ſome alſo 
called nympha, when they are ſo large and tumid, as to 
prevent the conſummation of marriage, or render it very 
difficult. = N * | 
The Egyptians, Galen obſerves, frequently prackiſed the 
nymphotomia; but in our parts of the world, it is rarely 
found neceſlary. TIE | 5 
When it happens to be ſo, the caſuiſts give their judg- 
ment, that the woman is * to undergo it. 

The nymphotomia is properly the circumciſion of women. 


INY3SA, in Botany, See To RTO- tree. 
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rooth of that or ſome other ſuch animal, ſuch things be- 


common on the ſea-ſhores in many places, and called 


the Ancients, a public hall, or building, magnificently 


naments; and that it had its name by corruption, from 


ſpecies. In the Linnzan ſyſtem this is a ſpecies of 


[NYMPHOTOMIA, in Surgery, the operation of cutting 
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w The fourteenth letter of the alphabet; and the 
fourth vowel. N | | 
The grammariang call it a cloſe vowel ; becauſe 
pronounced with the mouth ſhut. _. 


| Among the Latins, the O'bore ſo great an affinity, to the 


U, that they frequently confounded them; writing con- 
fel, and pronouncing conſul. |. See Gruter's Inſcript. 
Thus, alſo, they wrote quem for æquum, aorelius for 
agurelius, compa ſcuos, duomvir, S&S. nas 
The Greeks had two O'; viz. omicron, 0, and or 
o; the firſt pronounced with. the tip of the lips with a 
| ſharper ſound ; the ſecond in the middle of the mouth, 
with a fuller ſound, equal to o in our language. The 
long and ſhort pronunciation of our O are equivalent 
to the two Greek ones; the firſt as in ſuppoſe; the ſe- 
cond, as in obey. | AF ar EAA MOHSHS, 5 
O is uſually denoted long by a ſervile @ ſubjgined, as 


iſ! 


moan ; or by e at the end of the, ſyllable, as dene; when | 


_ theſe vowels are not uſed, it is generally ſhort... .. .. 


eleven; as in the verſe, 


O numerum geſtat, qui nunc undecimus extat. 


When a daſh was added ar the top,. as O, it bgnified. 
eleven thouſan cg. | 


ö LAY et. 11 5. 
Among the Iriſh, tbe letter O, at the beginning of the 


name of a family, is a character of dignity, annexed to 
great houſes. Thus, in the hiſtory of Ireland, we fre- 


der2ble houſes in that iſland. | 


Camden obſerves, that it is the cuſtom of the lords of 
Ireland to prefix an O to their names to diſtinguiſh 


them from the commonalty. 


A majuſcule O, in Mu/ic, is a note of time, called by | 
us ſemibreve, by the Italians, circolo, making what they 


call tempo perfetto. | | "a; 
The ancients uſed O as a mark of triple time; from a 
notion that the ternary, or number three was the moſt 


perfect of numbers, and therefore properly expreſſed by 


a circle, the moſt perfect of figures. | 
It is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the letter O, but the figure 
of a circle O, or double CO, by which the modern an- 
_ cients in mulic, uſed to expreſs what they called tempo 
perfetto, or triple time, Hence the Italians call it circolo. 
This circle was ſometimes pointed, and ſometime barred 
thus, | | | | 


— or thus, —— 


But theſe equally ſignified a triple time. Broſſard. 
The ſeven antiphones, or alternate hymns of ſeven 

verſes, &c. ſung by the choir in the time of Advent, 

were formerly called O, from their beginning with ſuch 
an exclamation. | 


In the ſtatutes of St. Paul's church in London, there is | 


one chapter De faciende O. Lib. Stat. MSS. f. 86. 

O is an abverb of calling, or interjection of ſorrow or 
wiſhing. N | 

O. Ni. in the Exchequer... As ſoon as the ſheriff enters 
into, and makes up bis accounts for iſſues, amercia- 
ments, and mean profits; the practice is to mark on 
his head O. ni. which ſignifies, Oneratur, niſi habeat 
ſufficientem exonerationem : and immediately he becomes 
the king's debtor, and a debet is ſet on his head. Upon 
which the parties become debtors to the ſheriff, and are 
diſcharged to the king, | 


OAK, quercus, in 22 a genus of the monoecia polyan- 


dria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath male and 
female flowers on the ſame tree; the male flowers are 


quently meet with the O Neals, O Carrels, &c. conſi- 


omega, | 


* 


| All 


diſpoſed in a Jooſe katkin, and have an empalement of 
one leaf, divided into four or five parts, no petal, but 
many ſtamina; the female flowers, which fit cloſe to 
the buds, have a hemiſpherical thick empalement of one 
leaf, which is rough and entire, almoſt hiding the 
flower, which has no petal, but a ſmall oval germen, 
| ſupporting a ſingle five-pointed ſtyle, crowned by (ingle 
permanent ſtigmas; the germen afterwards becomes an 
cyval nut, or acorn, with a thick cover, having one cell 
whoſe baſc is fixed into the empalement, or cup —Mil- 
luer reckons twenty, and Linnzus fourteen ſpecies, 
The firſt fort, mentioned by Miller, is the moſt con mon 
. oak of this countr) * is ſo well known as to need 
no deſcription; the leaves of this have pretty long foot- 
ſtalks, and the acorns have none, but fit cloſe to the 


r TI 
The ſecond ſort; or the o with long foot-ſtalks to the 
- acorn, is not ſo common here as the firſt, but in the 


| . wilds of Kent and Suſſex ate many large trees of this 
O, among the Ancients, was a numerical letter ſignifying |. g ; Ft 4 


kind. | LEE 
| The third ſort, or the broad-leaved evergreen oak, grows 
upon the Apennines, and alſo in Swabia and Portugal. 
Ihe fowith ſort, or 'broad-leaved female oat, grows com- 
mon in ſome parts of France. ; 
The fifth ſort, or the oat with ſoft, hairy, downy leaves, 
grows in the ſouth of France and Italy; where alſo the 
ixth ſort, or dwarf cat, with galls growing together by 
pairs, by threes, or in larger cluſters, is found. This 
is a low buſh, o, which riſes but fix or ſeven feet high, 
The ſeventh: ſort, or vat with prickly cups, and ſmaller 
acorns, grows in Burgundy. 
The eighth ſort, or cut-leaved Italian , grows natu- 
rally in Spain and Italy, 'The acorns of this ſort are 
tong and lender, the cups rough and a little prickiy, 
ſitting cloſe to the branches. The acorns of this ſoit 
are ſweet, and are frequently eaten by the poor in the 
ſouth of France, who, in times of ſcarcity, grind them, 
and make bread with the flour. This is the phagus of 
the Greeks, and eſculus of Pliny. ST 
The ninth ſort, or a+ with a prickly cup and a larger 
acorn, grows naturally in the Levant, from whence the 
acrons are annually brought to Europe, where they are 
uſed for dying: theſe are called velani, and the tree 
velanida, by the Greeks. It is one of the faireſt ſpecies 
of oak in the world. The leaves are ſtiff, of a pale 
_ green on their upper ſide, and on their under {ide are 
a little downy; the acrons have very large ſcaly cups, 
which almoſt cover them; the ſcales are ligneous and 
acute-pointed, ſtanding out a quarter of an inch; ſome 
of the cups are as long as middling apples. | 
The tenth, with broad ſpiny leaves; eleventh, or cheſ- 
nut-leaved oat; and twelfth, or black cat, grow natu- 
rally in North America; as does alſo the thirteenth, or 
ſcarlet oak of Virginia, which is alſo called the rei 
oak, from the leaves changing to that colour before they 
fall. The wood is not durable. | 8 
T be fourteenth ſort, or white oak of Virginia, is in molt 
eſteem there for building. | 
The fifteenth ſort, or willow-leaved oak, grows alſo in 
North America. 8 ATTN : 
The ſixteenth ſort, or narrow-leaved evergreen oak, 13 
called the ilex, or holm cat, of which there are ſeveral 
varieties, which will ariſe from acorns of the ſame tree. 
'The ſeventeenth ſort, or holly-leaved evergreen %, 13 
ſuppoſed to be a different ſort. The leaves are {horter 
and broader than the other, approaching in ſhape to 
thoſe of the holly tree, and are ſet with prickles on their 
edges. 
The eighteenth ſort, is the oa} from which the kermes, 
or what is called ſcarlet grain, is collected, which is 
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an inſect that harbours on this tree. It grows naturally 
in Provence and Languedoc, where it is known by the 
title D'Avaux. This is of ſmall growth. See KRRMES. 
The nineteenth. fort is called the live cat, in America: 
from the acorns of this kind the Indians draw a ſweet 
dll, little inferior to that of ſweet almonds. | 

The twentieth fort is the cork tree, of which there are 
two or three varieties. See Cokk. The exterior bark 
of this tree is taken off every eight or ten years; but 


there is an interior bark which nouriſkhes the trees, ſo | 


chat the ſtripping off the outer is fo fer from mjuring 
thei, that it is neceſſary to continue the trees, for 


| thoſe whoſe bark is not taken off, ſeldom” laft longer | 
than fiſty or ſixty years in health; whereas the trees, | 
which are barked every eight or ten years will live a 


hundred and fifty years or more. The bark of the 
young trees is porous and good for little, however it 1s 
neceſſary to take it off when the trees are twelve or 
Gfteen years old, without which the bark will not be 
good, and after eight or ten years, the bark-will be fit 


| to take off again; but this ſecond peeling is alſo of little 
\ uſe; but the third peeling the bark will be in perfec- | 
tion, and will continue fo many years; for the beit cork | 
is taken from old trees. The time of year for ſtrip- | 


ping off this bark is July, when the ſecond ſap flows 


plentifully. This is performed with an inſtrument like | 


that uſed for dilbarking oaks, | | 
All the ſorts of oats are propagated by ſowing their 
acorns z and the ſooner they are put into the ground, 


after they are ripe, the better they will ſucceed ; for 


they are very apt to ſprout where they are ſpread thin, 
and if they are laid in heaps, they ferment and rot in a 
; little time; therefore the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing them is in 
October, by which time they will be fallen from the trees. 
Where oak trees are cultivated with a view to profit, 
the acorns ſhould be ſown where the trees are deſigned 

to grow, for thoſe which are tranſplanted will never 
arrive to the ſize of thoſe which ſtand where they are 
ſown, nor will they laſt ſo long ſound. 


The firſt thing to be done is that of fencing. the ground 
very well, to keep out cattle, hares, and rabbits; for if | 


either of theſe can get into the ground, they will ſoon 
deſtroy all the young trees. Indeed they will, in a few 
years, grow to be out of danger from hares and rabbits, 
but it will be many years before they will be paſt in- 
jury from cattle. After the ground is well fenced, it 
thould be prepared by ploughing it three or four times, 
and after each ploughing, by harrowing'it well, to break 
the clods, and cleanſe the ground from couch, and the 


roots of all bad weeds. Indaed, if the ground is green : 


ſward, it will be better to have one crop of beans, 


peas, or turneps, off the ground, before the acorns are 


ſown, provided theſe crops are well hoed, to ſtir the 
ſurface and deſtroy the weeds; for if this is obſerved, 


the crop will mend, and improve the land for ſow- | 


ing. 5 
In making choice of the acorns, all thoſe ſhould be pre- 
ferred, which are taken from the largeſt and moſt thriv- 
ing trees; and thoſe of pollard'trees ſhould be rejected, 
though the latter are generally the moſt produCtive of 
acorns ; but thoſe of the large trees commonly produce 
dhe ſtrongeſt and moſt thriving plants. The ſeaſon for 
ſowing of the acorns being come, and the ground bau- 
ing been ploughed and harrowed ſmooth, the next work 
is to ſow the acorns, which muſt be done by drawing 
drills acroſs the ground, at about four ſect aſunder, and 
two inches deep, into which the acorns ſhould be ſcat- 


tered at two inches diſtance. When the acorns are 


ſown, the drills ſhould be carefully filled in, ſo as to 
cover the acorn ſecurely; for if any of them are ex- 
poſed, they will entice the birds and mice, and if either 
of theſe once attack them, they will make great havock 
with them. The reaſon of directing the drills to be 
made at this diſtance is for the more convenient ſtirring 
of the ground between the rows, to keep the young 
plants clear from weeds; for if this is not carefully 
done, it cannot be expected that the young plants ſhould 
make much progreſs. | — — 
Aſter the plants have grown two years, it will be pro- 
per to draw out ſome of them, where they grow too 
cloſe; but in doing this, great care ſhould be had not to 
injure the roots of thoſe left, for as the plants, which 
are drawn out, are not only fit for plantations de- 
ſigned for pleaſure, ſo theſe ſhould not be ſo much re- 
garded in their being removed, as to ſacrifice any of 
thoſe which are deſigned to remain: in the thinning of | 
theſe plantations, © the plants may at the firſt time be 
left about one foot aſunder, which will give them room 
enough to grow two or three years longer, by which 
| time it may be eaſy to judge, which are likely to make 


the belt trees: therefore theſe may be then fixed on as 
ſtandards to remain. | 
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about eight feet, they will not require any mere thinning: 
but in two or three years time, thoſe which are not to 
remain will be fit to cut down, to make tools for un- 
derwood; and thoſe which are to remain will have 
made ſuch progreſs, as to become a ſhelter to each other: 
for this is what ſhould be principatly attended to when- 
ever the trees are thinned; 'therefore, in all ſuch places 
as are much expoſed ta the wind, the trees ſhould be 
thinned with great caution, and by flow degrees; ſor 
if the air is let too much at once into the plantations, 
it will give a ſudden check to the trees, and greatly 
retard their growth; but. in ſheltered ſituations there 
need not be fo great caution uſed. N | 
The diſtance to be allowed for thoſe trees, which are 
defigned to remain for timber, is from twenty-five to 
about thirty, feet, which will not be too near, where 
the trees "thrive well; in which caſe their heads will 
| ſpread ſo as to meet in about thirty or thirty-five 
yeats: nor will this diſtance: be too great, ſo as to im- 
pede the upright growth 'of the trees, This diſtance 
is intended, that the trees ſhould enjoy the whole be- 
nefit of the ſoil; therefore, after one crop of the un- 


entirely clear for the advantage of the growing timber. 
The ſoil in which the oa makes the greateſt progreſs, is 
a deep rich loam, in which the trees grow to the largeſt 
ſize; and the timber of thoſe trees which grow upon 


grows on a ſhallower or drier ground; but the wood of 
the latter is much more compact and hard. Indeed, 
there are few ſoils in England in which the oak: will 


cultivation. The other ſorts of oat, which are only 
planted for pleaſure, either in parks or gardens, may be 
raiſed from acorns fown in beds, and the plants may be 
trained in a nurſery three or four years; then they ſhould 


animals. Miller's Gard. Dict, . 
Of the gat, the bark, the buds, the acorus, and theit 


countries, of which there are divers ſorts; ſome per- 
fectly round and ſmooth, ſome rougher with ſmall pro- 
tuberances, but all generally having a round hole in 
them. All the parts of the oak are ſtyptic, binding, and 
uſeful in all kinds of fluxes and bleedings, either inward 


mouths and throats: it is alfo uſed in reſtringent clyſ- 

ters and injeCtions, againſt the prolapſus uteri or: ani. 
Tze acorns, beaten to powder, are frequently taken by 
the vulgar for pains in the fide. The only officinal pre- 
paration is the Aqua Germinum Quercus. | 


equal to that of the Peruvian bark. 

OAK of Feruſalem. See GoOsE-fvot.. 

OaK, poiſn. See Polsox - . . 

Ok, ſea. See Fucus, Ska- plants, and WRECK. 

OAK-leaf galls, Theſe are of ſeveral kinds; the remark- 

able ſpecies called the muſhroom gall is never found on 

any other vegetable ſubſtance but theſe leaves; and be- 
fide this there are a great number of other kinds. 

The double gall of theſe leaves is very ſingular, becauſe 
the generality of productions of this kind affect only one 
ſide of a leak or branch, and grow all one way; where- 
as this kind of gall extends itſelf both ways, and is ſeen 
on each ſide of the leaf, in form of two protuberances, 


irregular ſhapes, but their natural figure ſeems that of 
two cones, with broad baſes, and very obtuſe points, 
though ſometimes they are round, or very nearly ſo.— 
See Tab. of Inſects, Ne 25. : | 
Theſe make their firſt appearance on the leaf in April, 
and remain on it till June or longer. They are at fi{t 
green, but afterwards yellowiſh, and are ſofter to the 
touch than many other of the productions of this kind: 
they are uſually about the ſize of a large . pea, but ſome- 
times they grow to the bigneſs of a nut. When opened 
they are found to be of that kind, which are inhabited 
each by one inſe& only, and each contain one cavity. 
The cavity in this is, however, larger than in any othec 
call of the fize, or even in many others of three. times 
the ſize; the ſides of it being very little thicker than 
the ſubſtance of the leaf. 


It is not eaſy to aſcertain the origin of the ſeveral ſpecies 


of. flies, which are, at times, ſeen in this manner to 
come out of the ſame ſpecies of galls. It ſeems the 
common courſe of nature, that only one ſpecies of in- 


hen the plants have been reduced to the diſtance of 
I 


ſe& forms one kind of. gall; yet it may be, that = or 
| three 


derwood, or at the moſt two crops are cut, it would 
be proper to ſtub up the ſtools, that the ground may be 


this land is generally more , pliable than that which 


not grow, provided there is proper care taken in their 


be planted. where they are to remain ;. for although 
they are not cultivated for their wood, yet the. younger 

they are planted out, che better they will ſucceed, pro- 
vided they are kept clean from weeds, and ſecured from 


cups are uſed ; as alſo the GALLs, which are excreſ- 
cences cauſed by inſeQts, - on the. oaks of the eaſtern. 


or outward, The bark is frequently uſed in garga- 
riſms for the relaxation of the uvula, and ſor ſore 


Am extract made from the bark, is ſaid by ſome to be 


oppoſite the one to the other. Theſe are of differently 
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three kinds may give origin to the ſame kind. There 


is, however, another occaſion of our ſeeing different ſpe- 
cies come out of different galls of the fame kind ; and 
this is the effect of the enemies of the proper inhabi- 
tants, | 

It might appear that the parent fly, when ſhe had formed 
a gall for the habitation of her worm offspring, had 
placed it in an impregnable fortreſs : but this is not the 
caſe; for it frequently happens, that a fly, as ſmall per- 
- haps as that which gave origin to the gall, produces a 


worm which is of the carnivorous kind, as the other | 


ſeeds on vegetable juices. This little fly, well knowing 
that where there 1s one of theſe protuberances on a 
leaf, there is a tender and defenceleſs inſect within, 
pierces the ſides of the gall, and depoſits her egg within 
it. This, when it hatches into a worm, feeds upon the 


proper inhabitant, and finally, after devouring it, paſſes 


Into the chryſalis ſtate, and thence appears in the form 
ol its parent fly, and is ſeen making its way out of the 
gall, in the place of the proper inhabitant. 

On opening theſe leaf-galls, which are properly the ha- 
bitation only of one animal, it is common to find two, 


the ſtronger preying upon the body of the other, and 


ſucking its juices as it does thoſe of the leaf; oſten it is 
found wholly employed in devouring its unoffending 
neighbour at once: this is probably the caſe when its 
time of eating is nearly over; and, in fine, when we 
find the gall inhabited by only one inſect, or contain- 
ing only one chryſalis, as it ought in its natural ſtate to 
do, we are never certain that this is. the proper inhabi- 
tant, as it may be one of theſe deſtroyers who has eaten 
up the other, and ſupplied its place. Ge 


O ax, mi/iejoe of the, See MISTLETOE, 


Oat puceron; a name given by naturaliſts to a very remark- 
able ſpecies of animal of the puceron kind. The ge- 
nerality of ſuch animals live on the ſurface of the 
branches and leaves of trees and plants; but theſe bury 
themſelves in the clefts of the oak, and ſome other trees, 
and getting into the crevices, where the bark is a little 


ſeparated from the wood, they there live at eaſe, and | 


feed to their fill, without being expoſed to their common 
enemies. | . | 


Theſe are the largeſt of all the ſpecies of pucerons; the 


winged ones are nearly of the ſize of the common houſe- 
fly, and the naked, or ſuch as have no wings, though 
| leſs than theſe, are yet much larger than any other 
ſpecies of pucerons; the winged and naked kinds in 
theſe, as well as in the other ſpecies of pucerons, are 
all mothers, and great numbers of young ones may be 
preſſed out of'the body of either kind, when gently 
ſqueezed. The winged ones are black, and the others 
of a deep brown or coffee colour; they have the molt 
remarkable trunk of any animal in the world; it is 
more than twice the length of their bodies, and has not 
its origin at the extremity of the head, as in other in- 


' ſes, but is fixed into the breaſt, near the origin of | 


the firſt pair of legs. When the creature is walking, it 
| carries this ſtraight along the belly, and trailing a con- 
ſiderable length behind it, but with the poiut turned 


up, that it may be out of the way of accidents, and | 


be ready to ſuck. When the creature has a mind 10 
ſuck a part of the tree that is juſt before it, it draws 


up, and ſhortens the trunk, till it brings it to a proper 


length and direction; but when it ſucks in the common 


| the turned up end of the trunk, which reſembles a 


ail, fixes itſelf againſt the wood that is bebind it, or | 


contiguous to its back, and ſucks there. The extremity 


of this trunk holds ſo faſt by the wood, that when it is 


pulled away, it frequently brings a ſmall piece of the 
wood away with it. | | 

The ants are as fond of theſe as of the other ſpecies of 
pucerons, and that for the ſame reaſon, not feeding upon 
them, but on their dung, which is a liquid mater of a 
{ſweet taſte, and is the natural juice of the tree, very 
little altered, Theſe creatures are the ſureſt guides 
where to find this ſpecies of puceron; for if we at any 
time ſee a number of theſe crawling up an oak to a cer- 


rain part, and there creeping into the cleft of the bark, 


we may be aſſured that in that place there are quantities 
of thele oak pucerons, Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf, vol. vi. p. 64. 
5 5 he ants are ſo extremely fond of the juices of the tree, 
when prepared for them by paſſing through the body 


of this animal, that when the puceron has a drop not 


yet evacuated, but hanging only in part out at the paſ- 

ſage, an ant will often ſeize on it there. 

Oar ſnake, in Zoology: See DRYINUS. 

OAKHAM, Ock HAM, or OAEK UM, in the Sea-Language, 

denotes the matter of old ropes untwiſted, and pulled 

out again into loofe hemp, like hurds of flax, to be uſed 
in the cAuKINO of ſhips, | | 


Oanrs, 10 Hip the, is to fix them in the r«w-!ocks te 


OAT), avena, in Botany, a genus of the triandria digynia 


. grain uſually docs. It is therefore of gieat advantage in 
way, it crawls upon the inner ſucface of the bark, and | 
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White oakum is formed of untarred ropes; | | 
OAR, in Navigation, a long piece of timber, flat at on: 
end, and round or ſquare at the other, whereby Ibo 
barge, galley, &c. is rowed, or advanced alon che 
water. | | TY ws 
That part of the cn whieh is our of the veſſel 
which enters into the water, is called the blade, or w ch: 
a W. which * er is termed the a 
whoſe extremity, being ſmall enough to be er g 
NN is called the Rande 9 Mm e by the 
n a veſſel with oa#s, the water is to be Aer 
the point of ſupport, or fulcrum ; the Ep cpa 2 
the boat as the burden to be moved, and the rower 
hand as the moving power, See LEVER; and Mecua. 
NIC power. 5 3 
The burden is to be conſidered as applied to that of 
of the lever where the var reſts on the boat; 8 8500 
point in large veſſels is called the roto- port, bit-in lieh 
ers and boats it is always termed the row. /cc4, The 
greater, therefore, the diſtance of the hand from hat 
point, and the leſs the diſtance of the water from that 
point, the greater effect will the cars have, vn 


5 and 


as a lever; 


rowin pe 

g. | | ; 

Oar, in Natural Hitory, See ORE. 

OARISTUS, or OaRISTYs, a term in the Greet P:ejry, 

ſignifying a dialogue between a hutband and his aiſey 

| ſuch as that in the ſixth book of the Iliad, between "the 
tor and Andromache, ; 
Scaliger obſerves, that the oari/us is not properly an: 
particular little poem, or entire piece of poetry ; but x 

ways a part of a great one. He adds, that the paſſage 
now cited in Homer, is the only proper cari/{us extant in 
the ancient poets. | | 

OAST. See OosrT. 

OASY. See Oazr, 


claſs, Its characters are theſe : the flowers are collected 
in a looſe panicle, and have à bivalvular empalement 
ſwelling in the middle; the petal of the flower is bivalve 
having a ſpiral beard, twiſting, jointed, and reflexed ; | 
there are two oval nectariums, fitting upon the upper | 
fide of the germen, which have three ſlender ſtamina; 
the germen afterwards become an oblong ſwelling ſeed, 
having a longitudinal ſurrow, and cloſcly ſhut up in the 
cover or chalf. Linnzus enumerates fixteen ſpecies, 
| There are three varieties of cats cultivated in England; 
VIZ, the white, the black, and the brown or red: there 
is alſo a naked oat, which is ſometimes cultivated in the 
diſtant parts of England, but is rarely ſeen near London, 
The white oat is the moſt common about London; the 
black is more cultivated in the northern parts of Eng- 
land, and is eſteemed a very hearty food for horſes ; 
but the firſt makes the whiteſt meal, and is chiefly 
cultivated where the inhabitants live much upon oat 
cakes, | | Eo 
This grain is a great improvement to many eflates in 
the North of England, Scotland, and Wales; for no ſoit 
is too lich or tco poor, too hot or too cold for it: and 
in wet harveſts, when other grain is ſpoiled, this will re- 
ceive little or no damage, ſor the ſtraw and huſks ate of 
ſo dry a nature, that, if they were houſed wet, they will 
not heat or become mouldy in the mow, as other 


the North, where the harveſt is generally late, and the 
autumn wet. | 3 
Oats are often ſown on land which las the former year 
produced wheat, barley, or rye. The common method 
is to plough in the ſtubble, about the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, ſow the cats, and harrow them in; but they 
mult be hatrowed in the ſame direction that the furrows 
lie, for if it be done croſſways, the ſtubble will be raiſed 
to the ſurface. But this is not a good method of hul- 
| bandry, for when there is time to plough the ſtubble in 
autumn, it will rot in winter; and then another plouyh- 
ing and harrowing, juſt before the oats are ſown, will 
make the ground tincr and better to receive the grain. 
The general allowance is four buſhels to an acre, but 
three buſhels, ſays Miller, are more than enough : the 
uſual produce is abour twenty-five buſhels to an acre, 
though it ſometimes amounts to more than thirty. 
Oats ate allo ſown upon land when it is fir{t broken up, 
before the ground is brought to a tilth for other grain, 
and is frequently ſown upon the ſward with one plougb- 
ing: but it is much better to give the ſward time to rot 
before the oats are ſown, as the roots of the graſs will 
pens thoſe of the corn from ſtriking downward.— 
ler. | | | 
Tnere is a duty on the importation of oats, when not 
above 16s. a quarter, of 5s. 4d. but if the price be at 
or above 16s. a quarter, the duty hall ceaſe, and 2d. 


a quarter only be paid, 22 Car, II. cap. 13. 13 Geo. II. 
| cap. 
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cap 43. No perſon is allowed. to export oats, when the 
rice is at or above 145. a quarter, under the penalty of 
ſorteiting the oats, and 205. for every buſhel, together 


when oats are under 145. a quarter, of 2s. for cvery 
quarter. See CORN. | ee ee 
Some phyſicians have greatly recommended a diet drink 
made of oats, in various diſtempers. The method of 
preparing the drink is as follows: take of recent oats, 
entire and well waſhed, one pound and a half; of the 
freſh root of ſuccory, cut into ſlices, one handful ; 
ſpring water, twelve pints; boil al! together in a clean 
earthen veſſel to the conſumption of half, and then 
ſtrain the liquor through a linen cloth, and add to it 
ſix ounces ol coarſe ſugar, and half an ounce of al 
prunellæ; let it boil again, and aſterwards be taken off 
the fire, and ſet by, for a day and a night, in a cool 
place; then pour off the clear liquor, and keep it in 
a cellar in veſſels cloſe ſtopped. | | 
Two ordinary cup-fulls of this liquor, given twice a day, 
three hours #755 and as many after dinner, are ſaid 
to do wonders in the cute of all kinds of fevers, colic 
pains, pleuriſies, itches, cutaneous tumors, and hypo- 
chondrical diſorders; as alſo in cleanſing the kidnies 
from ſand, and opening the obſtructed viſcera. The uſe 
of it is ordered to be continued thirteen days, and, if the 
patient be cacochymic, a gentle purge is to be given 
before it is taken. It is accounted a great preſervative 
apaint illneſs, if taken thrice a year, in ſpring, in au— 
tumn, and in the dog days; and the inventor of it, Joan- 
nes de St. Catherina, is ſaid to have kept himſelf alive 

| by it to the age of an hundred and twenty years, with- 
out any diſeaſes. | 


Dr. Lower, having tried it, and found its good effects, 
by repeated experience, made it public, and the celebrat- | 


ed Hoffman has written an expreſs treatiſe about it, in 


which he recommends it both in intermittent and con- 


tinued fevers, but adviſes purified nitre to be uſed in- 
ſtead of the ſal prunellæ, and obſerves that the two boil- 
ings, ordered by Dr. Lower, are not neceffary, but that 
the ſugar and nitre may be added at firſt. It muſt be 


kept carefully in ſummer, otherwiſe it ſoon becomes | 


ſour and unfit for uſe. 


Thoſe who defire to have it coloured may boil in it an | 


ounce of alkanet root, and two ounces -of red ſanders, 


which will give it a fine red colour, without at all affect- 


ing its virtues. 5 | - 
It is, unqueſtionably, a very valuable medicine, afford- 


ing ſingular relief wherever obſtructions of the veſſels are | 


to be removed, or ſalts to be waſhed out of the habit; 
where the viſcid juices are to be diJuted, or a due de- 
gree of moiſture, and humidity reſtored. 
cellent for allaying thirſt in fevers, and for ſtopping he- 
morrhages. _ | 


Oar, wild, in Huſbandry, Fkind of oat, or oat graſs, which | 


comes up of itſelf, without ſowing, and is much hated 


and dreaded by the farmers. This, in many counties of | 


England, is the greateſt of all hindrances of the good 
crops of barley, and often of other grain. It is a rough 
and hairy of, and uſually black. In the wetter years, and 
after much froſt, this is found to be moſt troubleſome. 


The beſt remedy the farmer has againlt this, is to ſow | 


the land moſt apt to produce it with beans, and when 
they are come up to about three inches high, to turn in 
ſheep upon the ground, about twenty ſheep to an acre ; 
theſe will eat up all the ſhoots of the wild vat, and not 


touch the beans ſo long as there are any of the oat ſhoots 


left. See GRass, and FESTUCA. 
Oa'r-/nazl, See SNAIL. | 5 
OATH, jurjurandum, is uſually defined a religious aſſer- 
tion, or affeveration; wherein a perſon invokes the 

Almighty, renounces all claim to his mercy, or even 

calls for the divine vengeance upon himſelf, if he ſpeak 

falſly. | 

806 civilians look on this definition as two lax, ſince 

it may agree to perjury 3 and would have this eſſential 


with the veſſel, &c. A bounty on exportation is allowed, | 


It is alfo ex- | 


to an oath, that the thing aſſirmed be true. But this is | 


arbitrary. | | 
An oath is eſteemed a kind of civil medium, between 
the perſon that gives ir, and him to whom it is given; 
whereby ſome controverſy or other matter, which could 
not otherwiſe be determined, is brought to an iſſue, Its 
form, and the ceremonies with which it is attended, are 
arditrary, and various in different countries. 
The oaths we make to God are called vows, and in ſome 
caſes ſacraments. _ E 1 
Ork, in legal ſenſe, is a ſolemn action, whereby God 
is called to witneſs the truth of an affirmation given 
before one or more perſons impowered to receive the 
fame. _ | | | 
my oaths end with, So help me God; anciently with, 
elp me God at his holy DOME, i. e.] 


OBE 


, | oath; becauſe the party, when he ſwears, touches the 
; Goſpels with his right hand. _ | 
But in ſome old cuſtoms of Anjou and Maine, it ap- 
pears that corporal oath was anciently a Gmple affirma- 
tion, or vow of faith and fidelity, made by a vaſſal who 
has no liege, by liſting up his hand; in contradiſtinc- 
tion to that made by a liege vaſſal, which was made by 
laying his hand on the Goſpel. | 
An oath is called conmica purgatio, becauſe allowed of by 
the canons; to diſtinguiſh it from vulgares purgationes, 
via. by battle, fire ordeal, &c. which the church always 
diſcouraged. In ſmall matters, which the plaintiff could 
not prove, or, if he could, if his proof were ſet aſide, 
the defendant might purge himſelf by his own bath: this 
was called, jurare propria manu. | | 
But in matters of more weight, he was to bring other 
credible perſons, uſually of the ſame quality with the 
plantiff, to ſwear that they believed the defendant had 
ſworn the truth. | | 
Theſe were called compurgatzrs, or ſacramentales; and 
their number was greater or leſs, according to the qua- 
lity of the defendant, and the nature of the thing in 
queſtion. Hence, jurare duodecima manu. = 
OATH is alſo uſed for a folemn promiſe faithfully to ex- 
ecute or obſerve ſomething. See Jury and TRIAL. 
In this ſenſe we-ſay, ſtate oaths, the oaths ef $UPRE- 
MACY, oath of Al. LEGIANCE, oath of ABJURATION. 
All that bear offices in the government, peers, and mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons, cecleſiaſtical perſons, 
members of colleges, ſchool-maſters, preachers, ſer- 
jeants at law, counſellors, attornies, ſolicitors, advocates, 
proctors, &c. are enjoined to take the oaths of allegi- 
ance, ſupremacy, and abjuration : and perſons neglect- 
ing or refuſing are declared incapable to execute their of- 
fices and employments, diſabled to ſue in law or equity, to 
be guardians, executors, &c. or to receive any legacy, or 
deed of gift, to be in any office, &c. and to forfeit 500%. 
We have frequently acts paſſed for indemnifying perſons, 
who have omitted to qualify themſelves for offices and 
promotions, within the time limited by law, and for 
allowing farther time for that purpoſe. _ 
Kings and princes ſwear to the performance of the trea- 
ties they make; though, anciently, they did not ſwear 
of themſelves, but others ſwore in their name. 
OATH, coronation, is, by 1 W. & M. ſtat, 1. cap. 6. to be 
__ adminiſtered to every king and queen, who ſhall ſucceed 
to the imperial crown of thefe realms, by one of the 
archbiſhops or biſhops of the realm, in the preſence of 
all the people: it is conceived in the following terms: 
The archbiſhop or biſhop fall jay, Will you folemnly 
promiſe and ſwear to govern the people of. this king- 
dom of England, and the dominions thereto belong- 
ing, according to the ſtatutes in parliament agreed on 
and the laws and cuſtoms of the ſame? The king or 
queen ſhall ſay, I ſolemnly promiſe fo to do. Archbiſhop 
or biſhop. Will you, to your power, cauſe law and jui- 
tice, in mercy, to be executed in all your judgments ? 
King or queen. I will. Archbiſhop or biſhop. Will you, 
to the utmoſt of your power, maintain the laws of God, 
the true profeſſion of the Goſpel, and the proteſtant reform- 
ed religion, eſtablithed by the law ? and will you preſerve 
unto the biſhops and clergy of this realm, and to the 
churches committed to their charge, all ſuch riphts 
and privileges, as by law do or ſhall appertain to them, 
or any of them? King or queen. All this I promiſe to do. 
After this the king or queen, laying his or her hand upon 
the holy Goſpels ſpall ſay, The things which I have here 
before promiſed, I will perform aud keep. So help me 
God. And then hall kifs the book. Blackſt. Com. book i. 
© 23%. | | 
FR n= Offcis. See Ex OFFIC1O, 
Falſe Oar H. See PrrjuRy. 
OaTH), %. See TEST. | EF 
OATMEAL. The felling of corrupt catmeal is puniſhable 
by ſtatute, which ſhall be forfeited for the ſecond offence, 
&c. See 51 Ed. I. | es 
OAZY, or OasY ground, a name given by the ſeamen to 
ſoft, flimy, or muddy ground. 8 5 
OBADIAH, or the Prophecy of ORA DIAR, a canonical 
book of the Old Yeſtament, which is continued in a fin- 
gle chapter, and is partly an inveCtive egainſt the cruelty 
of the Edomites, who mocked and derided the children 
of Iſrael, as they paſſed into captivity; «nd, with other 
enemies, their confederates, invaded and opprefled thoſe 
ſtrangers, and divided the ſpoil among themſelves: aud 
partly a prediction of the deliverance of Iſrael, and of 
the victory and triumph of the whole church over her 
enemies. | 25 | . 
OBEDIENCE, obedientia, is ſometimes uſed in the Canon 
Law, for an office, or the adminiſtration of it. 
In our Aucient Cuſtoms, obedientia was uſed in the general 
for every thing thar was enjoined the monks, by the 


os ren 
This, according to our law-books, is called a corporal 
Y OL, III. Ns 245, 


abbot. 
| 8 A OxzEn1- 


OBE 


OntnienTIA, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, was applied 
to the farm belonging to the abbey, to which the monks 


were ſent vi eius obedientie, either to look after the 


farm or collect the rents. Hence, alſo, thoſe rents 


themſelves were called obedientiæ. 

OBELIAS, among the ancients, a kind of ſmali cakes, 
which were toaſted on little ſpits, and ſerved at table 
as a deſert, to be eaten dipped in ſweet wine, called 


8 81178 | | 

' OBELISCUS marmoreus, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of 
a very remarkable ſpecies of a ſhell fiſh, unknown to us in 
its recent ſtate, but met with very frequently foſſile in 
the Swediſh ſtone uſed for pavements, and ſome other 


kinds, and more accurately named by late authors poly- 


thalamium, and orthoceratites, and by Klein TUBULUS 
marinus concameratus. | | 
OBELISK, obeliſcus, a quadrangular pyramid, very ſlender, 
and high; raiſed as an ornament, in ſome public place, 
or to ſhew ſome ſtone of enormous ſize; and frequently 
charged with inſcriptions, and hieroglyphics, | 
Borel derives the word from the Greck Cee, 4 pit, 
broach, ſpindle, or even a kind of long javelin. Pliny ſays, 


the Egyptians cut their obel;ſes in form of ſun-beams; 
and that in the Phoenician language, the word obeliſe ſig- 
nifies ray. : | 

The Egyptian prieſts called their obeliſes the ſun's fingers; 
becauſe ſerving as ſtyles, or gnomons, to mark the hours 
on the ground. The Arabs call them Pharaoh's needles : 


whence the Italians call them agug/ia; and the Engliſh | 


Cleopatra's needles. | 


The difference between obeliſes and pyramids, according | 


to ſome, conſiſts in this, that the latter have large baſes, 
and the former very ſmall ones, compared with their 
height. | 3 | 
| Though Cardan makes the difference to conſiſt in this, 
that obeliſks are to be all of a piece, or conſiſt of a ſingle 
ſtone; and pyramids of ſeveral. - 
The proportions of the height and thickneſs are nearly 
the ſame in all obeliſes; that is, their height is nine, or 
nine and a half, ſometimes ten times their thickneſs; 


and their thickneſs, or diameter, a-top, is never leſs | 
than half, nor greater than three-fourths, of that at 


bottom. 


Tnis kind of monument appears very ancient; and, we 
are told, was firſt made uſe of to tranſmit to poſterity 


ihe principal precepts of philoſophy, which were en- 
graven in hieroglyphical characters hereon. In after- 
times they were uſed to immortalize the actions of 
heroes, and the memory of perſons beloved. | 
The firſt obeliſt we know of was that raiſed 
king of Egypt, in the time of the Trojan war. It was 
40 cubits high, and, according to Herodotus, employed 
20,000 men in the building. Phius, another king of 
Egypt, raiſed one of 45 cubits ; and Prolemy Philadel- 


| . another of 88 cubits, in memory of Arſinoe. See 


ORPHYRY. | 3 . 
Auguſtus eredted an obeliſt at Rome, in the Campus 


Martius, which ſerved to mark the hours on an horizon- | 


tal dial, drawn on the pavement. 
F. Kircher reckons up 


Czlius, and that of Pamphylia. 


One of the uſes of obell | nts 
find the meridian altitudes of the ſun, at different times 


of the year. Hence they ſerved inſtead of very large | 


gnomons. One of the obeliſks now ſtanding at Rome, 
that of St. John's Lateran, is in height 108 Engliſh feet, 
without the pedeſtal; and the other obeli/#, brought to 


Rome by Auguſtus, buried under the Campus Martius, 


wants but little of the fame height. Pliny gives us a 
\ deſcription of this gnomon, lib. xxxvi, ſect. 15. From 
him it appears, that there was laid down, from the foot 
of the obeliſe northward, a level pavement of ſtone, 
equal in breadth to the breadth of the obeliſe itſelf, and 
equal in length to its ſhadow at noon, upon the ſhorteſt 
day ; that is to fay, that its length was to the height 


of the obeliſt, almoſt as 22 to 10, and that under this | 


pavement, there were properly let in parallel rulers of 
raſs, whoſe diſtance from the point, direQly under 
the apex of the obeliſt, were reſpeCtively equal to the 
leogth of the ſhadow thereof at noon, on the ſeveral 
days of the year, as the ſame lengths decreafed from the 
ſhorteſt day to the longeſt, and again increaſed from the 
longeſt day to the ſhorteſt. Vide Phil. Tranſ. No 482. 
art. 5. vol. xliv. p. 305+ where we alſo find ſome re- 
marks by Mr. Folkes on Hardouin's Amendment of a 
Paſſage in Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, lib. ii. ſect. 74. Edit. 


Pariſ. 1723. fol. about the length of the ſhadows of gno- 


mons in different latitudes. See GNOMON, 


3 


by Rameſes, | 


fourteen obeliſts, celebrated above | 
the reſt; viz. that of Alexandria, that of the Barberins, | 
| thoſe of Conſtantinople, of the Mons Eſquilinus, of the | 
Campus Flaminius of Florence, of Heliopolis, of Ludo- | 
viſio, of 8. Mahut, of the Medici, of the Vatican, of M. 


s among the ancients was to 


OBJ 


OBEr 8K, in Grammar, is a character in form of a dar 
(4, ſerving to refer the reader to ſome note, or — 
matter, in the margin. Shan 

OBELUS, in Antiquity, denotes a little line or ſtroke, like 
a needle; whente its name oc, which fignifies el, 
The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of Origen's Hex. 
apla ; wherein he diſtinguiſhes, with an aſteriſk or far, 
the ſupplements he makes to the texts of the Septua ir, 
where it falls ſhort of the Hebrew meaning; and Gy 
an obelus or lineola (—), thoſe places where the Septu 
gint had any thing not in the Hebrew, 1 8 cha 
St. Jerom ſays, the obelus was only uſed in thoſe place 
where ſomething was to be retrenthed from the Se any 
gint, as ſuperfluous, and the aſteriſk in thoſe that Ho 
defective. Theſe marks frequently occur in cken 
manuſcripts. Uſually the obelus is accompanied with 
two dots, the one above, the other underneath, as =) 
and the aſteriſk is a St. Andrew's croſs, cantoned with 

OBESITY, , efiras, in Medicine, 

„ obefitas, in Medicine, the ſtate of a perfor 
much loaded with fat and fleſh, otherwiſe called * 
LENCY. Sgt | 

OBEY, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to obey the hand 
and heels, to obey the aids or helps, when he knows and 
anſwers them according to demand. 

OBJECT, derived from objicere, to ſet before, which is com- 
poſed of ob and jaceo, I lie againſi, in Philoſophy, ſome. 

thing apprehended, or preſented to the mind, by ſenſa- 

tion, or by imagination, 5 

An object is ſomething that effects us by its preſence 

that moves the eye, ear, or ſome other of the organs 

of ſenſe; or, at leaſt, is repreſented to us by the ima- 
ination, | 

The ſchool-philoſophers define 9bje to be that about 

which a power, act, or habit, is employed. Thus, good 

is the oljef? of the will; truth of the underſtanding ; ſo 

colour is the obje#t of fight; ſound, of hearing, &c. 

Objects are uſually divided into next, proxima, which are 

thoſe the power or habit is immediately employed on; 

in which ſenſe colour is the next odje#f of fight. And 
remote, which are thoſe only perceived by means of the 
former: in which ſenſe, the wall is the remote objed of 

ſight, ſince we only ſee it by means of its colour, &c. 

Ideas ars the immediate o6je&s of the mind in think. 

ing : bodies, their relations, attributes, &c. are the me- 

diate objecTs. 3 | 

Hence it appears, that there is a ſort of ſubordination of 

objects. But note, that a next objef, with regard to a 

remote one, is properly a SUBJECT, not an obje/?. 

They alſo diſtinguiſh objef7s per ſe, which are what pro- 

perly move or affect our ſenſes: ſuch are the ſenſible 

qualities. And obje#ts per accidents, which are ſubſtan- 
ces, and only affect us by being inveſted with ſenfible 
qualities. | 


Again, they diſtinguiſh between common objects, which 


are ſuch as affect divers ſenſes ; as are motion, figure, 


&c. and proper objects, which only affect one SENSE. 
There are ſeveral conditions requiſite to an objef? of 
| ſenſe ; as, that it be material; that it be within a certain 
diſtance of a competent extent: its ſenſible qualities ſuf. 
ficiently intenſe, &c. 75 | 
It is the object that reflects or emits the rays of light, 
which occaſion viſion, Objects, of themſelves, are in- 
viſible; we only ſeem to perceive them, becauſe the dif- 
ferent texture of their ſurface, diſpoſing them to reſlect 
differently coloured rays, occaſions in us ſeveral ſenſa- 
tions of colour, which we attribute to them. 
The objects of the eye, or viſion, are painted on the 
retina ; though not there erect, but inverted, accord- 
ing to the laws of optics. This is eaſily ſhewn, from 
Cartes's experiment of laying bare the vitreous humour 
on the back part of the eye, and putting over it a bit 
of white paper, or the ſkin of an egg, and then placing 
the fore part of the eye to the hole of a darkened moon- 
By this means is had a pretty landſcape of the heit 
abroad, painted invertedly on the back of the eye.— 
How, in this caſe, the objects which are painted in- 
verted ſhould be ſeen erect, is matter of controverſy. 
OBJECT-glaſs of a teleſcope or microſcope is the glaſs 
** at the end of the tube which is next the «je: 

o prove the regularity and goodneſs of an objed-g//5 
ſtrike two concentric circles on paper, the one having 
its diamater the ſame with the breadth of the h/ 
glaſs; the other half that diameter; divide the inner 
circumference into fix equal parts z and making fix 
fine ſmall holes therein with a needle, cover one fide 
of the glaſs with this paper; then expoſing it to the 
ſun, receive the rays that paſs through theſe ſix holes 
on a plane, at a juſt diſtance from the glaſs; and, 

by withdrawing or approaching this plane, from or io 

e glaſs, we ſhall find ** the rays, that pal 


through theſe fi ni | t any | 
ugh theſe fix holes, unite exactly 0d 


0 83 


diltance from the glaſs; if they do, we may be aſſured | 


of the regularity of the glaſs, that is, of its juſt form; 
and, at the ſame time, we obtain exactly the glaſs's focal 
jength, 5 | | 

Indeed, there is ſcarce any better way of proving the 
excellency of an otje-glaſs, than by placing it in a tube, 
and trying it with ſmall eye-glaſſes, at ſeveral diſtant ob- 
jects z for that o/je-glaſs which repreſents objects the 
brighteſt and moſt diſtinct, which bears the greateſt aper- 
ture, and moſt convex and concave eye-glaſs, without 
colouring or hazineſs, is always the beſt. 

A circular obje#-glaſs is ſaid to be truly centered, when 
the centre of its circumference is ſituated in the axis of 
the glaſs; and to be ill centered when the centre of its 
circumference lies beſide the axis. 

To prove whether object. glaſſes be well centered, hold the 
glaſs at a due diſtance from the eye, and obſerve the two 
reflected images of a candle: where thoſe images unite, 
or coaleſce, there is the true centre. If this be in the 
middle, or central point of the glaſs, then it is known 
to be truly centred. | | | 
There are various methods of finding the true centre'of 
an obje-olaſs : the following was the method uſed by 


Mr. George Graham. Let a couple of ſhort cylindrical | 


tubes be turned in wood or braſs, and let the convexity 
of the narrower be. ſo exactly fitted to the concavity of 
the wider as juſt to turn round in it, with eaſe, but with- 
out waddling; and let the planes of the baſes of the 


tubes be exactly perpendicular to their ſides. Place the 


baſe of the narrower tube upon 2 ſmooth braſs plate or 


2 wooden board, of an equal thickneſs, and with any | 


ſharp- pointed tool, deſcribe a true circle upon the board 
round the outward circumference of the baſe; and 
upon the centre of this circle, to be found when the 
tube is removed, deſcribe a larger circle upon the 
board. | | 

Theſe two circles ſhould be ſo proportioned, that the one 


may be ſomewhat greater, and the other ſomewhat ſmaller | 


than any of the glaſſes intended to be centered by them. 
Then having cleared out all the wood within the inner 
circle, put the end of the tube in'o this hole, and there 


| faſten it with glue, ſo that the baſe of the tube may lie | 


in the ſurface of the board : then having fixt the wider 


tube very firmly, in a bole made in a window-ſhutter, and* 


having darkened the room, lay the glaſs to be centered 
upon the board fixt to the narrower tube; and having 
placed the centre of it as near as you can guefſs over the 
centre of the hole, fix it to the board with two or three 
lumps of pitch, or ſoſt cement, placed at its Efreumfe- 
rence, Then put the narrower tube into the wider as 
far as it can go, and fix up a ſmooth ſcreen of white 
paper to receive the pictures of objects that lie before the 
window; and when they appear diſtinct upon the ſcreen, | 
let the inner tube be turned round upon its axis, and if 
the centre of the glaſs happens to be in this axis; the 
picture will be perfectly at reſt upon the ſcreen ; if not, 
every point of it will deſcribe a circle. Witn a pencil 
mark the higheſt and the loweſt places of any one circle, 


deſeribed by ſome remarkable point in that part of the 


picture which appears moſt diſtin ; and when this point 


of the picture is brought to the higheſt mark, ſtop the | 
circular mocion of the tube, and keeping it in that poſi- | 


tion, depreſs the obje-glaſs till the point aforeſaid falls 
exactly. in the middle between the two marks, Then turn 
the tube round again, and the point of the picture will 
either reſt there, or will deſcribe a much ſmaller circle 
than before, which muſt be reduced to a quieſcent point 
by repeating the ſame operation, Then the centre 
| (of refraction) of the glaſs will lie in the axis of the 
tube, and by conſequence will be equidiſtant from the 
circumterence of the large circle deſcribed upon the 
board fixt to it. Now to deſcribe a circle upon the glaſs 
JV b, Tab. V. Optics, fig. 82. about its centre of refrac- 
tion, let a long ſlender braſs plate a C, be bent ſquare 
at each end, as repreſented in the figure, leaying a piece 
in the middle, equal in length to the diameter of the 


large circle a 40 e, that was deſcribed upon the board; 


and let the ſquare ends of the plate be filed away ſo as 
to leave a little round pin in the middle of each. Then 
having laid it over, the glaſs, along any diameter of the 
large cicclead be, make two holes in the board to receive | 
the pins a bz. and find the centre of this circle upon 
long plate; and with this centre c deſcribe as large a. 
Circle as you can, upon the glaſs underneath, with a dia- 
mond- pointed compaſs z and grind away all the margin. 
as far as this circle F i k, in a deep tool for grinding 


eye-plafſes ; and then the glaſs will be truly centered. If | 


the piteb, or cement, be too ſoft to keep the glaſs from 
lipping, while the circle is deſcribing, it may be fixt 

rmer with wax, or harder cement. Smith's Optics, 
book iii. chap. 3. Sik 


Mr, Savery gives the following rule, which is very con- 


pon the | 


OBJ 


venient for the uſe of the plaſs-grinder, and will enable 
him expeditiouſly to try whether'a convex lens is well 
centred. Provide a round plate of braſs (or hardened 
Reel, if it can be prevented from ruſting), conveniently 
thick, and well hardened by hammering, having many 
notches round it, one a little wider than the next, and 
numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. in their proper order, each of 
them being wider at the bottom than at the entrance. 
Tab. V. Optics, fig. $3. Fit one of theſe notches to the 
thickeſt fide of the ohje2-glaſſes, ſo that the edge may reach 
to about half its depth; and if the oppoſite ſide paſs to 
the bottom of the notch, grind the lens narrower on the 
thinneſt ſide, till you find it at that part as thick as where 
you firſt tried it in the notch, After this manner reduce 
the glaſs to an equal thickneſs on its four quarters, and 
then grind off from other places what is needful to 
make it circular : let care be taken, when the lens is tried 
in the notch, that it be not warmer on one ſide than the 
other by grinding, but ſtay till it is quite cold; and ob- 
ſerve likewiſe not to thruſt it in harder on the one ſide 
than on the oppoſite ſide. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. p. 177, 
&c. The chief advantage of having a glaſs well cen- 
tred is this, that the rays coming through any given 
hole or aper: ure, whoſe centre coincides with the axis 
of the glaſs, will form a more diſtinct image than if that 
centre lay beſide the axis; becauſe the aberrations of the 
rays from the geometrical focus of the pencil, are as the 

_ diſtances of their points of incidence from the centre of 
refractions in the glaſs. | . 
As object glaſſes are commonly included in cells that ſcrew r 

upon the end of the tube of a teleſcope, one may exa- 
mine whether they be well centred, by fixing the tube, 
and obſerving while the cell is unſcrewed, whether the 
croſs-hairs keep fixed upon the ſame lines of an object 
ſeen through the teleſcope. See CENTERIN G. 

OBJECT is alſo uſed for the matter of an art or ſcience; 
or that about which it is employed. 
In which ſenſe the word coincides with /ubje. 67 
The ſchool philoſophers diſtinguiſh divers kind of obje&s 
in the ſame ſcience; viz. Ye: | 

OszJEcT, material, which is the thing itſelf that is conſi- 
dered, or treated of, And thus it is the human body, 
which is the object of medicine, 8: N 

OBJtcrT, formal, is the manner of conſidering it. And 
thus the ſame human body, conſidered with a view to the 
healing of it, is the formal object of the medicine. 

OBJECTUM quod complexum, of an art, is the aggregate 
whole, or a collection of all the objective concluſions, 
or conſequences, found in the ſcience. 

OBJECTUM quod incomplexum is a collection of all the ſub- 
jects of the objective concluſions. Thus, therefore, air, 
as elaſtic, is the complex object of one branch of phyſics; 
and air itſelf or the ſubject of the concluſion, the in- 
complex object of the ſame branch. 

OBJECTUM ue complexum is a collection of all the objective 
antecedents of the ſcience. | 

 OBJECTUM que incomplexum is a collection of all the me- 

diums, or arguments, contained in thoſe antecedents, 

and whereby thoſe concluſions are proved. | 

In theſe caſes, the object is ſaid to 6 complex, inaſmuch 

as it includes both an affirmation and negation z and in- 
complex, as it includes neither: quod, as being that which 

(quod) is ſhewn in the ſcience; and quo, as being that 

whereby (quo) the concluſions therein are proved. 
Schoolmen alſo diſtinguiſh an object per ſe, and per acci- 


- 


dens ;, objeflum adæquatum, and inadæquatum; atitribu- 

tionis, and attributum, &c. | | | 

OBJECTION, in Reaſoning, ſomething urged to overthrow 
a poſition ; or a difficulty raiſed againſt an allegation, or 
propoſition, of a 222 with whom we are diſputing. 
The anſwering of objections comes under that Ro of 
oratory, or that part of an oration, called CONFI&RMA- 
TION, or CONFUTATION. | 

OBJECTION, over-ruling an. See OVER-RULING. 

OBJECTIVE, OsnJjecTivvus, is uſed in the ſchools in 

ſpeaking of a thing which exiſts no otherwiſe than as 

an object known. 

The eſſe, or exiſtence of ſuch a thing, is ſaid to be ob- 

jective. Others call it ratio objectiva. 

OBJECTIVE is alſo uſed for the power, or faculty, b 
which any thing becomes intelligible. And for the a 
itſelf, whereby any thing is preſented to the mind, and 
known. | oy | 
Hence a thing is ſaid to exit objectively, objectius, when 
it exiſts no otherwiſe than in being known, or by being 
an object of the mind. 

This ſome will have to be real ESssE; others deny it. 
OBJECTIVE evidence, See EVIDENCE, 
OBJECTIvE line. See LINE. 
OBJECTIVE notion. See NoT10N, 
OBJECTIVE plane. See PLANE. 
OT r auger. See NuPER, 


— 


OBIT, 


OBL 


OBIT, On1Tvs, in our Ancient Cuſlomr, was a inane | 


ſolemnity, or office for the dead; commonly performed 
when the corpſe lay uninterred in the church. | 

On fr is alſo an anniverſary office, or maſs, held yearly, in 
the Romiſh church, on a certain day, in memory of ſome 
perſon deceaſed. | 
One of the moſt ancient obits. in Europe is that of king 
Childebert, founded in the abbey of St. Germains Deſ- 
prez, and ſaid on the eve of St. Thomas's day. | 
The tenvre of obzt, or chantry-lands, held of the ſubject 
by fuch ſervice, is deerecd to be extinct with us, by ſtat. 

1 Edward VI. | a 

OBITUARY, obitarium, a funeral regiſter, wherein are 
written the names of the dead, and the days of their 
burial; for whom obits, or anniverſaries, are to be per- 
formed, ; Ts 
Theſe, in ſome places, are alſo ealled mertuaries; but 
more frequently necrologies, or calendars, 

OriTuary is more particularly uſed for a book contain- 
ing the foundation or inſtitution of the ſeveral obits in a 
church or monaſtery.  —_ 

This is more frequently called the MARTYROLOGY. 


OBLADA, in Ichtbyology, a name given by ſome to the 


melanurus of authors, a fiſh of the /parys kind, diſtin- 
guiſned by Artedi by the name of the ſparus variegated 
101% longitudinal lines, and with a large black ſpot on each 
Aide near the tail. 44k h 770 
OBLAT A, things given, or voluntarily offered, particu- 

larly to the king by any of his ſubjects. 1 

They are thus called, becauſe the ob/ata, or offerings to 


our kings were ſo ſtrictly looked to in the reign of king | 
John, and Henry III. that they were entered in the 


fine-roll under the term oblata; and, if not paid, were 
put in charge to the ſheriff. | 
OLAT A, in the Exchequer, ſignifies old debts; brought, 

as it were, together, from preceding years, and put to 
the preſent ſheriff's charge. 


OBLaTa is alſo a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a | 


ſort of purging tablet, made of fine flour and ſugar, with 
ſome purging ingredients. 5 
OsLATx is alſo uſed to ſignify the conſecrated wafers, or 
| hoſts, diſtributed to the communicants in the maſs or 
ſacrament of the altar; and ſometimes the cuſtomary 
treats in religious houſes have been called by the name of 
 oblate. | ; | 
OBLATI, anciently, were ſecular perſons, who beſtowed 
themſelves and their eſtates, on ſome monaſtery, and 
were admitted as Jay-brothers. | 
There were ſome of the ob/ati, properly called donati, 
who gave their perſons, their families, and effects; and 
even entered into a kind of ſervitude themſelves, and 
their deſcendants. 5 
They were admitted by putting the bell-ropes of the 


church round their necks, and, as a mark of ſervitude, a} 


ſew pence on their heads, Te 
The donati took religious habits, but different from thoſe 
of the monks. | 
In the archives of the abbey of St. Paul de Verdun is a 
permiſſion given, in 1360, to a man of that abbey, to 
marry a wife; on condition, that, of the children ariſing 
from the marriage, one half ſhould belong to the abbey, 
in quality of oblat: ; the other half to the bithop. This 
kind of oblati are ſaid to have taken their firſt riſe in the 
eleventh century. 5 8 | 


In the earlier times, thoſe only are called oblati, whom | 


their parents engaged ſrom their infancy, to the monaſtic 

life. Thoſe who embraced it themſelves, when at an age 
capable of choice, were called converts, converſi. 

The oblati made no profeſſion ; yet kept the celebate, 

lived in obedience to the ſuperiors, and did the drudgery 

of the monaſtery : yet they differed from the ſervants 
of the houſe, who were allowed to marry. 

The 9/ati and donati were, properly, ſervants by devo- 
tion, as the others were by condition. | | 
Hlelyot ſays, the oblari differed from converts, inaſmuch 

as_the latter made the profeſſion, and wore the habit, 

which the former did not. wee enge 
OBLATI were allo, in France, a kind of lay-monks, ancient- 

ly placed by the king in all the abbeys and priories in his 

nomination; to whom the religious were obliged to give 

a monk's a:lowance, on account of their ringing the bells, 

and ſweeping the church, and the court. | 

"Theſe offices were uſually filled with lame ſoldiers, and 

invalids, ſome of whom had penſions on beneſices, with- 

out any duty. But theſe ohlati, with their peſinons, have 
fGince been all removed to the hotel of the Invalids at Paris. 

OBLATIONS, O FERIN OS, properly denote things offered 
tO God, | 

In the canon law, oblatiens are defined to be any thing 

offered by godly Chriſtians to God, and the church, i. e. 

to the prieſts, whether they be moveables, or immove- 

ables. | 

Oblations, were anciently of various kinds, viz. oblationes 


7 


3 
altaris, which the prieſts had for ſaying maſs. Ohlationes 


defunorum, given by the laſt wills of the faithful to the 
church. Oblationes mortuorum, thoſe given by the rela. 


tions bf the dead, at their burials, 
tium, thoſe given by penitents. 
coſtales, or Whitſun-offerings. | 
Till the fourth century, the chnrch had no fixed revenues. 
nor any other means of ſubſiſtence but alme; or voluntary 
oblations, Dek | 

Under this term are now comprehended not only thoſe 
ſmall cuſtomary ſums commonly paid by every perſon, 
when he receives the ſacrament of the Lotd's Supper, it 
Eaſter, which, in many places is 24. from every commu- 
nicant, and in London 4d. a houſe z but alſo the cuſtom. 


Oblationes pœniten- 
And oblationes pente- 


ary payments for marriages, chriſtenings, churchings, and 


burials, The four offering days are Chriſtmas, Eaſter, 
Whitſuntide, and the feaſt of the dedication of the _ 
riſh church. It hath been decreed, with regard to Ealler 
offerings, that they are due of common right, and not 
by cuſtom only. Offerings may be recovered before the 


juſtices of the peace, by the ſmall tythe act of 7 and $ 
Will. cap. 6. 


OBLIGATION, an act whereby a perſon engages, or 


binds himſelf, or is bound by another, to do ſomethins ; 
as to pay a ſum of money, to be ſurety, or the like. 
The acceptance of a bill of exchange, is a kind of chl- 
gation to pay it. 158 i 

The exacting of intereſt on a ſum due by a ſimple 0b/;. 
gation, is accounted uſury, Xo 

All obligations ariſe from contracts, or quaſi-contradts ; 
from crimes, or quaſi-crimes; and, in the Roman law, 
were either civil, or prztorian; i. e. either approved by 
the civil law, or introduced by the prætor. : 


There are three kinds of obligations; natural, civil, and 
Mx. | 


OBLIGATIONS, natural, are ſounded on the mere bond of 


natural equity, without any civil neceſlity, and without 
producing any action of conſtraint. Such ate the obl;- 
gations a minor is under. | | 


OBLIGATION, civil, is that ſupported by civil authority | 
. alone, and which induces a conſtraint, without any prin- 


ciple or foundation in natural equity. Such is the obliga- 
tion on a man condemned unjuſtly. | 


OBLIGATION, mixt, or an obligation both natural and civil, 


is that which, being founded in natural equity, is ſarther 
confirmed and enforced by civil authority. 


There are alſo perſonal obligations, bypothecary obligations, 
obligations of goods, body, &c. 


OBLIGATION in a more ſtrict ſenſe, denotes a bond con- 


taining a penalty, with a condition annexed, for pay- 
ment of money at a certain time; or for performance of 
covenant, or the like, | 

A bond, or obligation, is ſaid to differ from a bill, in that 
the latter is commonly without a penalty, and without 
condition. Yet a bill may be obligatory. Coke on Little- 


Till the Conqueſt, writings were rendered obligatory by 
certain marks of gold croſſes, &c. The Normans firſt 
introduced the cuſtom of making bills and obligatiins 


with a print or ſeal in wax, ſet to every one's ſignature, 


atteſted by three witneſſes, 


OBLIGATO, in the Italian Muſic, ſignifies for, on purpoſe 


for, or neceſſary, as doi violini obligata, on purpoſe for 
two violins; and fo of other things, as con fagotts obli- 
gato, that mult be played with a baſſoon, &c. 

Sometimes it 6 — — confined, or reſtrained, by certain 
rules, ſubjected to certain limits or laws, in order to 
perform ſome particular thing, to give ſome particular 
expreſſion of a paſſion, action, &c. In this ſenſe we fay, 
contrapunto obligato, Fuga obligata, &c. We alſo fay, 
the baſs is obligate, when it is only a gtound of a certain 
number of bars, which are to be repeated over and over; 
ſuch is the baſs to chacones, &c. and every baſs wherein 


one is obliged to keep a certain movement, and to perform 
only certain notes, &c 


OBLIGEE, in Law, is the party to whom an obligation, 


or bond is made. 


OBLIGOR, in Law, the party who enters into or executes 


an obligation, or bond. 


OBLIQUATION, in Cgtroptics, Cathetus of O8L1QU A- 


TION 1s a right line drawn perpendicular to a mirror, 


in the point of incidence, or reflection of a ray, Sec 
CarukErus. 


OBLIQUE, in Geometry, ſomething aſlant, indirect, or 


that deviates from the perpendicular. 


OBLIQUE angle, See ANGLE. 
OBL1QUE-angled triangle is that whoſe angles are oblique 5 


i. e. either obtuſe, or acute. 


OBLIQUE circle, is the itereographical projection of the 


ſphere, any circle that is ob/izze to the plane of pro- 
jection. | 


OBL1QUE line, a line which, falling on another, makes an 


oblique angle.» 
keen A line 


031 


A line falling obliguely on another makes the angle on one 
: fide obtule, and that on the other acute. | 
O8L1QUe planes, in Dialling, are ſuch as recline from the 

zenith, Or incline towards the horizon. a : 
The obliquity, or quantity of this inclination, or recli- 
nation, is 'eatily found by a quadrant 3 it being an arch 
of ſome azimuth, or vertical circle intercepted between 
the vertex of the place and of that plane, This azi- 


muth, or vertical circle, is always perpendicular to the | 


9185 percuſſion, is that wherein the direction of the 
ſtriking body is not perpendicular to the body ſtruck, or 
is not in a line with its center of gravity. See PER- 
CUSSION» 3 : 
The ratio an ob/:que ſtroke bears to a perpendicular one, 
is demonſtrated to be as the {ane of the angle of incidence 
to the radius. | 

OBL1QUE powers Or forces. See MoTION, DIRECTION, &c. 

OBLIQUE projettion, in Mechanics, is that where a body is 
impelled in a line of direction, 
angle with the horizontal line. See PRO] ECTION, | 

OBL1QUe ſphere, in Geography, is that whoſe horizon cuts 
the equator obliquely; and one of whoſe poles is raiſed 


above the horizon, by an elevation equal to the latitude | 


f the place. | | 5 THY: 

It is this obliquity that occaſions the inequality of days 
and nights. Ss 
Thoſe who live under an oblique ſphere (as we, and all 

| thoſe in the temperate zone, do) never have their days 
and nights equal, except in the equinoxes. 
OBLIQUE aſcenſion, in Aſironomy. See ASCENSIO 


N. 
OBLIQUE deſcenſion. See DESCENSION. 


To find the obkgque aſcenſion and deſcenſion by the globe, 


ſee GLOBE. | ES 5 
OBLIQUE ſailing, in Navigation, is when the ſhip, being 
in ſome intermediate rhumb between the four cardinal 
points, makes an obligue angle with the meridian, and 
continually changes both its latitude and longitude. 
Oblique ſailing is of three kinds; viz. plain ſailing, Mer- 
cator s ſailing, and great circle ſailing. See SAILING, 
The ſeamen alſo call the application of the method of 
calculating the parts of obligue plain triangles, in order to 
find the diſtance of a ſhip from any cape, head-land, &c. 
buy the name of oblique ſailing. 35 
 Onr1que diſtillery, in Chemiſtry. See Di$TIiLLATI1ON. 
OBLIQUE flanks, in Fortification. See FLANK. 


OBL1QUE caſes, in Grammar, are all the caſes of the de- 


clenſions of nouns. beſides the nominative. See CasE. 
OBLIQUO, in the 7talian Mufic, ſignifies two breves tied 

together, which make but one body, whence it is named 

in Italian nota d' un corpo ſolo; ſometimes there is a tail, 


on the right, or left fide, either aſcending, or deſcending. | 


See NoTe and LIGATURE. 


extremes mark the ſound, the 
them thus: 


However it be, the two 
middle ſerves only to tie 
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OBLIQUUS, in Anatomy, (ſee MuscLk), is applied ſub- 
ſtantively to ſeveral muſcles of the head and eye; patti- 
cularly the | ON 

OBL1qQuus capitis major, or par OBLIQUUM inferins, the 

fixth muſcle of the head; ſo called becauſe ſerving to 
turn the head aſide z though it has neither its origin nor 
Inſertion in the head. 1 
This riſes fleſhy from the external parts of the ſpine of 
the ſecond vertebra of the neek, and, ſwelling into a 
fleſhy belly, runs ob/iquely to the tranſverſe proceſs of the 
firſt vertebra, This ſome rank among the muſcles of 
the neck. | 
BLIQUUS capitas ſuperior, or minor, or par obliquum ſupe- 
ius, the ſeventh muſcle of the head; which, ſpringing 
| fleſhy from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the ſecond vertebra 
of the neck, and aſcending obliquely, is inſerted laterally 
into the occiput. 
Others will have its origin to be in the occiput, where 
the common opinion places its inſertion; its inſertion 
they make in the tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt vertebra, 
near that of the ſame fide. | 
The two obligue muſcles, by pulling the tranſverſe pro- 
cels, give the head a ſemicircular motion. 


OBL1guvus c ſuperior, or major, the fifth muſcle of the 
EYE, 
It bas its origin in the upper part of the orbit; whence, 
tending upwards towards the inward canthus of the 
eye, it paſſes through a cartilage on the bone of the 
forehead, called trochlea ; whence, alſo, the muſcle itſelf 
is called trochlearis : thence it is reflected to its termi- 


nation in the ſclerotica, on the back part of the ball of 
the eye. IS) 


Vor. III. No 246. 


0 


which make an oblique 


| OBLONG, in Geometry, a figure longer t 


OBO 


When this muſcle acts, that part of the ball of the eye 
1s drawn downwards towards the trochlea, whereby the 
pupil is directed downwards, towards the leſſer canthus; 

and, at the ſame time, the whole ball of che ey 
what outwards. 

OBL1iqQuvs cui inferior, or minor, riſes from the external 
margin of the lower part of the orbit, near the inner 
canthus; whence, riſing towards the outer canthus, it 
terminates near the other. It draws the ball of the eye 
outwards, and turns its pupil upward, contrary to the 
former, See RorATOR. | 

OBL1qQuvus T or declivis, a very broad pair of 
muſcles of the abdomen, each covering one half thercof, 
and part of the thorax; fo called from the 0b/ique courſe | 
of its fibres. It ariſes from the two laſt true ribs, and 
five ſpurious ones; and is indented with the ſerratus 

major anticus by five or ſix digitations, each whereof 
receives a nerve from the interſtices of the rib : it ſprings, 
likewiſe, from the margin of the ileum, and ends in a 
broad tendon in the linea alba. See Tab. Anat. (Myel.) 
fig. 7. n. 19. fig. 1. n. 45 and fig. 6. u. 31. | 
This is alſo called ob/iquus externus, ſuperior, or major: 
ſee farther Winſlow's Anatomy. p. 163. | 
Beſides the ordinary uſe aſcribed to it by all anatomiſts, 
which is, to compreſs the inteſtines and bladder; Cow- 
per and Gliſſon attribute it to another, which is, to turn 
the trunk of the body without moving the feet. | 
OBL1qvvs aſcendens, or arclivis, lies under the lower part 
of the former ; running with a courſe juſt contrary, from 
the lower part upwards: its fleſhy fibres have their ori- 
gin from the edge of the ileum, and end at the ſpurious 
ribs: it terminates with a large double tendon in the 
linea alba, the upper part whereof, creeping over the 
muſculus rectus, and the other creeping under it, and 
Joining together at the linea alba, do, as it were, ih-athe 
the rectus. See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig 2. n. 30. fig. 1. 
n. 44. 

It is alſo called 2b/iqrus internus, ſee farther Winſlow's 
Anatomy, p. 165. | | 

Its uſe is, to ſhut and compreſs the belly; as, alſo, the 
cavity of the thorax, in reſpiration ; and it aſſiſts, with 
its antagoniſt, the deſcendens, in turning the body with- 
out moving the legs. „%% ha oh ere, | 

OBL1QUUsS auris, lies in the external part of the canal of 
the aqueduct ; whence, paſſing upwards and backwards, 

it enters the tympanum, by a very oblique ſinuoſity, im- 

mediately above the bony circle to which the rympanum 

is fixed; and is inſerted into the ſlender proceſs of the 
malleus. | | | 

OBLIQUITY, that which denotes a thing «b1;que. 

The obliquity of the ſphere is the cauſe of the inequality of 
the ſeaſons, of nights and days. 

OBLI1QUITY of the ecliptic, is the angle which the EcLIP-/ 
TIC makes with the equator. 


ye lome- 


han it is broad. 
Thus a reCtangted parallelogram, whoſe ſides are un- 
equal, is an oblong : fo an ellipſis is allo an oblong. 
OBLoONG leaf. See LEAF. | 4 
OBLONGATA medulla. See MEDULLA and CRURA, 
OBNUNCIATION, obnunciatio, in Roman Antiquity. See 
NUuNC1A4TION. | 
OBOE, or OB, in the Italian 
an hautboy or hob 
inſtrument. | | 
OBOL ARIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angio= 
ſpermia claſs : the characters of which are, that the calyx 
is bifid ; the corolla campanulated, and divided into four 
ſegments; the capſule has one cell, two valves, and is po- 
lyſpermous ; and the ſtamina ariſe from the diviſions of 
the corolla. There is only one ſpecies. 
OBOLATA terre, in our Ancient Law Books, is a certain 
quantity of land, which ſome authors fix at half an 
acre; though others make it but half a perch. | 
According to Thomaſius, the obolus terre contains ten 
feet in length, and five in breadth. | | 
OBOLUS, an ancient filver money of Athens, the ſixth 
part of a DRACHM ; worth ſomewhat more than a penny 
farthing ſterling. 
The word comes from the Greek, w8oxog, of og, ſpit, 
or broach, either becauſe it bore ſuch an impreſſion, or 
becauſe, according to Euſtathius, it was in form there- 
of: but thoſe now in the cabinets of the antiquaries are 
round, | 
They alſo ſtruck ſilver pieces of one, two, three, four, 
and five obol:, of half, and of one fourth of an obolus. 
OBoLus was alſo uſed, among our Ancęſtors, for half a 
noble or florin; where the noble was eſteemed as the 
penny, and its quarter part a farthing. 
In effect, in the old hiſtories and accounts of coins, we 
are to underſtand by the word denarius, the whole coin, 
be it angel, rial, &c. by the abolus, its half; and by 
quadrans, its fourth part. | : 


Muſic, is uſed to figniſy 
oy, or that a part is to be played on that 


OBoLvus, 
| 
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_ Onorvs, in Medicine, is uſed for a weight of ten grains, 
or half a ſcruple. | 
Du Cange ſays, the obolus weighs three carats, or four 
grains X wheat; others divide it into fix areolæ, and the 
areola into ſeven minutes; others into three ſiliquæ, each 
A 2 into four grains, and each grain into a lentil and 
a half. | | 
Among the Sicilians 0bo/us alſo denoted a weight of a 
pound. | , 
OBKANG, in Botany, the name given by the people of 
Guinea to a very ſingular and remarkable plant, the vir- 
tues of which they greatly praiſe. They boil it in wa- 
ter, and uſe the decoction by way of fomentation, to take 
down ſwellings of the teſticles. Its leaves have ſome faint 
reſemblance to thoſe of our liquorice, whence Petiver 


has called it glycyrrhize folio fingulari frutex Guineenſis 


 ſpinis gemellis. 
OBREPIITIOUS, OsrrerTiTIVUs, a quality of letters 
patent, or any other inſtrument which confers a favour, 
title, or conceſſion ; denoting it obtained of a ſuperior 
by ſurprize, or by concealing from him the truth, which 
Was neceſſary to have been expreſſed, in order to render 
it valid. 9 1 | 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to ſurreptitious, 
where ſome falſhood has been expreſſed, in order to pro- 
cure it the more eaſily. Obreption annuls the grant, 
wherever found, | | : 
By the canon law, a perſon demanding a benefice, with- 
out expreſſing thoſe be is already poſſeſſed of, forfeits, 
Ke. by obreption. Ky | ER 
OBRINE, K NICHTS of OBRINE, a military order inſti- 
tuted in the thirteenth century by Conrade, duke of 


Mezovia and Cujavia, whom ſome authors call alſo duke 


of Poland. | | 
Ile firſt gave them the name of knights of Feſus Chr iſt. 
Their firſt grand-maſter was Bruno. Their chief end 
was to defend the country from the Pruſſians, who were 
yet idolaters, and committed great cruelties. 
Duke Conrade putting them in poſſeſſion of fort Obrine, 


they hence took a new name; and it was agreed between | 
them, that whatever lands they conquered from the | 


Pruſhans, ſhould be equally divided with him. 


But the Pruſſians blocking up the fort, ſo that none of | 


the knights could get out, the order became ueleſs, and 
Was ſoon ſuppreſſed. Upon this, Conrade called in the 
Teutonic knights. 


ObRIZ UM, in Antiquity, a kind of gold. Pliny ſays, that 


they call the gold that has been ſeveral times purified in 
che fire, obrizum. Auri experimento ignis ęſt ut fimili 
colore rubeat quo ignis; atque ipſum obrizum vocant. Abriz 


in Arabic, or Perſian, ſignifies fine gold without mixture, 


Which the Greeks and Latins call obr:zum, 
' OBSCURA camera. See CaMERa Ob/ſcura, 
OkscURA Clara. See CLAIR-OBSCUKE. | 


OBSCURE, ſomething that is dark, or that only receives | 


and returns a little light. 
_ OnscvRE is alſo uſed, in a 


not fully apprehend ; or that may be conſtrued into di- 
vers ſenſes. | | | 


— 


to find the latitude. 


figurative ſenſe, for a thing | 
that is not clear, expreſs, and intelligible; that one does | 


| See NoT10N, or IDE4, 
See CLAIR-OBSCURE. 


OBSCURE notion, or idea. 
OBSCURE, claire 


 OBSCURITY, that which denominates a thing obſcure. | 
Obſcurity is a fault that may either be in the perception, 


or the diction. 3 | | | 
Obſcurity in the perception ariſes chiefly hence, that we do 


not conceive things as they are, or as we find them; but 


as we judge them to be before we know them: ſo that 
our judgment precedes our knowledge, and is made the 
rule or ſtandard of our conceptions. Whereas nature 
and reaſon direct, that things ſhould be judged of ac- 
cording as they are known; and that they are to be 
known, not as they are in themſelves, but only in ſuch 
manner as God was pleaſed to have them known, 
Obſcurity in the diction may ariſe, firſt, from the ambi- 
guity of the ſenſe of words; ſecondly, from the figures 


or ornaments of rhetoric; thirdly, from the novelty or 


obſoletene ſs of the words. 

OBSECRATION, ob/ecratio, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby 
the orator implores the aſſiſtance of God, or man. This 
figure Cicero makes admirable uſe of, for K. Deiotarus, 
to Cæſar. Per dexteram te iſtam oro, quam regi Deiotaro 
hoſpes hoſpiti porrexiſti : iſlam, inquam, dexteram non tam 
in bellis & in præliis, quam in promiſſis & fide fir miorem. 
Thus Virgll : | 


Quod te per celi jucundum lumen, & auras, 
Per genitorem oro, per ſpem ſurgentis Iuli, 
Eripe me his, invitte, malis 


OBSEQUIES, funeral ſolemnities, or ceremonies perform- 
ed at the burials of eminent perſonages. 
The word is derived from the Latin 0b/equium, obedience ; 


theſe 93/equzes being the laſt devoirs we can 
roam See ae and FUNERAL, OI the 
OBSERVANCE literally denotes the act of obſery 
complying with, a rule, law, or ceremony. 
Hence ob/ervance is ſometimes alſo uſed for a 
tute, or ordinance to be obſerved. | 
OBSERVANCE, ohſervahtia, is particularly underſtood, j 
a monaltic ſenſe, of a community of religious, hs 
bound to the perpetual obſervation of the ſame rule In 
which ſenſe the word coincides with congrepatic : 
order. | e 
The CorRDEL1ERs denominated themſelves, Re/;+; 
the Obſervance; the great, and the leſſer . ih 
Thoſe Franciſcans are called Brethren of the Obſerygy 
who religiouſly obſerve the primitive laws and inflitucior 
of their founder, in oppoſition to CONvenitvars, 8 , 
FRIARS Obſervant. Ig 
Among the Bernardines, there are monks o J 
obſervance, who eat nothing but fiſh, Fong 
OBSER V ANTINES, religious Cordelicrs of the obſervance 
In Spain there are bare-tooted Obſervantines. ; 
OBSERVATION, in the Sea Language, the taking of the 
ſun's, or any ſtar's, meridian altitude, in order thereby 


ing, or 


RULE, ſta- 


For the method of making an obſervation, ſee LaTt- 
TUDE, _ | 
The finding of a latitude from the meridian altitude 


ſerved, they call working an obſervation, ob- 


OpSERVATIORSs, in A/ironomy. See CokLEST IAI. obſer. 


vations. | 


OBSERVATORY, ebſervatorium, a place deſtined for ch. 


ſerving the heavenly bodies; or a building uſually in 

form of a tower, raiſed on ſome eminence, and cover-4 
with a terrace, for making aſtronomical ob ervations 
The more celebrated ob/ervarories are, - 1. The Gece; 

wich ob/ervatory, built in 1676, by order of king Charles 
II. at the (ſolicitation of fir Jonas Moor, and fir Chiiſto- 
pher Wren; and furniſhed with the moſt accurate inſtru— 
ments by the ſame; particularly a noble ſextant of leren 
feet radius, with telefcope-bghts. 


3 FF 
of that planet, exhibiting ail her irregularities, 5805 


In the year 1690, baving provided himielt with £ mural 


Nane 


very diflerent manner; viz. by taking the meridian alti- 
tudes, and the moments of culmination, or the right al- 
cenſion and declination. | | | 
This inſtrument he was fo pleaſed with, that he laid the 
. uſe of the ſextant almoſt wholly aſide. Thus was the 
aſtronomer royal employed for thirty years; in the 
courſe of which time nothing had appeared in public, 


| worthy fo much expence and preparation : ſo that the 


i oblerver ſeemed rather to have been employed for his 
own ſake, and that of a few friends, than for the public; 
though it was notorious, the obſervations that had becu 
made were very numerous, and the papers ſwelled to a 
great bulk, | | Ft | 
This occaſioned prince George of Denmark, in the year 
1704, to appoint certain members of the Royal Society, 
viz. the honourable Fr, Roberts, fir C. Wren, fir I!11c 
Newton, Dr. Gregory, and Dr. Arbuthnot, to inſpect 
Mr. Flamſteed's papers, and chuſe out of them ſuch as 
they ſhould think fit for the preſs; purpoling to print 
them at his own expence : but the patron of the work 

dying, before the impreſſion was half finiſhed, it lay till 
for ſome time; till at length it was reſumed by order of 
queen Anne; and the care of the preſs committed to D-. 
Arbuthnot ; and that of cortecting and ſupplying the 
copy, to Dr. Halley, | 

Such was the riſe and progreſs of the Hiſtoria Cœleſtis; 
the prificipal part whereof is the catalogue of iixed {tars, 
called alſo the Greenwich catalogue. 

Flamſteed was ſucceeded by Dr. Halley; and Dr. Habe 
by Dr. Bradley, in 1742, ſo deſervedly celebrated {or 
his diſcovery of the aberration, of the ſtars (ſee Lich 
and the NUTATI1ON of the earth's axis: who was {uc- 
ceed in 1762, by the rev. Dr. Maſkeline, the prelcut 
aſtronomer royal. | 
The Greenwich obſervatory is found, by very accurate ob- 
ſervations, lo lie in 5128“ 30%, north latitude. 

2. The Paris obſervatory, built by Louis XIV. in the 
Fauxburgh St. Jaques. It is a very ſingular, but 


withal a very magnificent building; the detign ot 
| Perrault. 
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Perrault. It is eighty feet high, and a-top is a terrace. 
It is here M. de la Hire, M. Caſſini, & c., have been em- 
ployed. I his ebſervatory was begun in 1654, and finiſhed 
in 1672. The difference, in longitude between this and 
the Greenwich obſervatory, is 20% 20 welt, 

In the Parts ebſervatory is a cave, or cellar, of one bun- 
dred-and ieventy feet deſcent, for experiments that are 


to be made far trom the ſun, &c, particularly ſuch as 


relate to congelations, refrigerations, indurations, con- 
ſervations, &c. 

In this cave there is a thermometer of Mr. de la Hire, 
which is always at the fame heigat, and indicating the 
temperature of the place to be always the ſame, 

3. Fycho Brahe's 94ſervatory was in the little iſland Ween, 
or the Scarlet Iſland, between the coſts of Schonen and 
Zealand, in the Bait:c. It was ereCted and furniſhed with 
inſtruments at his own expence; and was*-called by him 
Uraniburgh. In this place he ſpent twenty years in ob- 
ſerving the ſtars. The refult is his Catalogue. 

Mr. Gordon, in Phil. Trenſ. obſerves, that this was not 
the fitteſt place for ſome kind of obſervations, particular- 
ly the riſings and ſettings ; as it lay too low, and was 
landlocked on all the points of the compaſs but three; 
and the jand horizon being exceeding rugged and uneven. 
4. Pekin ob/ervatory, Father Le Compte deſcribes a very 
magvificent ob/crvatory. erected and furniſhed by the late 
emperor of China, in his capital, at the interceſſion of 


fone Jeſuit milhonaries, chicfly father Verbieſt, whom | 


he made his chiet obſerver. | 
The inſtruments are exccedingly large; but the diviſions 


are leis accurate, and the contrirance, in ſome reſpects. 


leſs commodious, than thoſe of the Europeans. The 


chief are an armillary zodiacal ſphere, of fix Paris feet | 


diameter, an equinoctial ſphere fix feet diameter, an azi 


muthal horizon fix feet diameter, a large quadrant, 6x | 
feet radius, a ſextant cight feet radius, and a celeſtial | 


globe fix feet diameter. | 
OBSERVATORY portable. See FQUATOREAL,. 


OBSESSION, an action, or rather paſſion, of being beſet | 


by an evil ſpirit; which, without entering the body, 


torments, and, as it were, beſieges the perſon without. 


In which ſenſe, en differs from poſſeſſion. 

The marks of cb/c//i9n, according to ſome, are a being 

hoiſted into the air, and thrown violently down without 

being hurt; ſpeaking languages never learnt; having an 
| averſion to all ads and offices of religon, &c.. 

Some phyſicians look on all caſes of o/efſron as natural, 
and curable by natural medicines, particularly by an un— 
guent, called ungucrtum carriohicri z with purgatives, or 
vomitives. 7585 | 

Of this opinion is doctor Gabriel Clauderus, member of 
the Leopoldine academy, which he confirms with the 
teſtimony of Fromannus, in his treatiſe De Faſcinationi- 

bus, and Ganſius de Corallis ; adding, that it has been 


confeſſed by many witches and ſorcerers, that the plant 


hypericon, and other ſimples, &, incommode them 
terribly, and prevent their operations. FS 

He confirms this ſentiment hence, that the devil, in thoſe 
he thus beſets, makes uſe of the melancholic humour, or 
the atra bilis, and the groſſer impurities of the blood, 
without always acting immediately of himſelf. For 


which he refers to the books of Melchior Sebizius, and 


Jerom Jordan De Divino in Homine ; and gives the pro- 


ceſs of a cure of a manifeit 9b/e/ſtan of a child of a year 


old at Delitſchebourgh, three leagues from Leipſic. In | 


truth, the devil hath no ſhace in the matter, Sce D- 
MONIACALT. poſſeſſton. | | 
OBSIDILANUS {apzs, in the Natural Hiftory of the Ancients, 
the name of a ſtone which they have alſo deſcribed under 
the name of the China marble. It is a very ſmooth and 
hard marble, extremely difficult to-cut, but capable of a 
five poliſh, and was uſed among the ancient Greeks for 
the making of reffeking mirrors. See MARBLE, 

The later writers have ſuppoſed the name ob/edianus de- 


rived from ſomebody of the name of Ob/tdius, who was 


the inventor of this uſe of it; but it ſeems only a falſe 
ſpelling of the word op/rans, ano Trs eos, from ſeeing 
the images of things in it. | 

OBSIDIONALIS, an epithet which the Romans gave to a 
ſort of crown wherewith they honoured ſuch of their ge- 
nerals as had delivered a Roman army, or fortreſs, be— 


Geged by the enemy; and had raiſed the ſiege, or obliged | 


them to decamp. 
The words comes from the Latin ob/idto, /rege. 


K was alſo called graminea, becauſe made ot graſs or herbs 


found on the ſpot or ſoil. : 

It was the loldiery who beſtowed this crown; which, 
doubtleſs, was the reaſon of its not being of a more 
precious matter. Ls 


OusrxTRICAIL art, the art of midwifery. See DELIVERY. 


OBSTITA, among the Romans, a term uſed to ſignif) 
places that had been thunder-ſtruck, which were other- 
wile called bidentalia. See BIDEN TAL, 


OBSTRUCTION, in Medicine, a let or ſtoppage of the 
natural paſſages or cavites of the-body ; occaſioned either 
by the exceſſive quantity, or the vicious quality, of the 
humours ; as lentor, thickneſs, or the like, 

ObPrudtions are ſuppoſed uſually to ariſe from the groſs 
parts of the blood, detained in the extremities of the ca- 
pillary veſſels, and thus blocking them up. 

Some phyſicians doubt wether there be any ſuch thing 
as ob/lrufions in the viſcera; or rather attribute the in- 
conveniencies, uſually aſcribed to ob/trufions, to the 
acrimonies and crudities of the ſtomach. But their 
reaſons are not convincing. It is true U“ may 
not perhaps be ſo frequent as is uſually ſuppoſed ; and 
many of the ſymptoms aſcribed to them, are, doubtleſs, 
_ owing to diſorders of the ſtomach ; but then there is no 
denying, that there are any oH ructions at all in the viſcera, 
& c. ſchirruſes, and other kinds of tumors, are incon- 
teſtable proofs hereof. 

OMAructions frequently prove the cauſes of dropſies. See 
DRropsy, 


OBSTRUENTS. See DzonsTRUENT. : 
OBSTRUXIT, Quare OnsTRUXIT. See QUaRE. 


OB YUNDENTIA, a word uſed by ſome authors to ex- 


preis ſuch medicines as are given to obtund, or edulco— 
rate the acrimony of the humours. 

OB TURA TOR, in Anatomy, a name given to two muſcles 
of the thigh, on account of their ſhutting or covering 
up, the foramen, or apertute, between the os pubis and 
the hip- bone. | 
The obturator internus and marſupialis are the two parts, 

or diviſions, that make the GEMINI. | 

OBTURATOR externus, a ſmall flat muſcle, which fills up 

the foramen ovale of the os innominatum exteriorly, and 
reaches from thence to the great trochantor of the os fe- 
moris behind the neck of that bone. It is fixed by fleſhy 
fibers to the outer, or anterior fide of the os pubis, all 
the way to the foraman ovale, to the edge of that hole 
next the ſmall ramus of the iſchium, under the ace- 
tabulum, where a tendon is formed which continues 
its courſe behind the neck of the os femoris to— 
ward the great trochanter, and is inſerted between the 
gemelli and quadratus, in a ſmall ſoſfula, between the 
apex of the great trochanter, and the baſis of the collum 
femoris. See Tab. Anat. { Myol.) fig. 7. n 25. Winſlow, 

OBTURATOR internus, a flat muſcic, almoſt triangular, 
ſituated in the bottom of the pelvis; it covers the fora- 
men ovale, and almolt all the infide of the os pubis aud 
iſchium. It is fixed to the internal labium of all the an- 
terior half of the foramen ovale, a little to the neigh- 
bouting part of the ebturator ligament, and alſo both 
above and below the foramen, It is likewiſe fixed to 
the upper halt of the infide of the os iſchium, from the 
upper oblique notch in the foramen ovale, to the ſupe- 
rior part of the great poſterior ſinus of the os iliam. 
From all this extent, the fleſhy fibers contracting in 

breadth, run down below the ſpine of the iſchium, where 
they go out of the pclvis through the poſterior riotch in 
the iſchium.. NG | 
The inſide of the body of this muſcle, or that turned to 
the cavity of the pelvis, is pretty uniform; but the our- 
fide, or that turned toward the foramen ovale, and which 
touches the bone, has four middle radiated tendons, 
which uniting at the poſterior notch of the iſchinm, rin 
over it from behind forward, as over a pulley, each tenden 
fliding in a particular cartilaginous channel. After was 
the four tendons, having got out of the pelvis, are pretty 
ſtrictly united in one large flat tendon, which, croſſing 
over that of the pyriformis, unices with it, having fi:lt 
received on each fide ſome aditional fleſhy fibers from 
the two gemelli. The great tendon ſlides freely, in a 
ſort of membranous vagina, formed by thoſe muſcleſs, 
and is inſerted in the. middle of the ſuperior part of the 
cavity of the great trochanter, adhering cloſely to the 
capſular ligament of the joint, and being united to the 
tendons of the glutzus minimus, and pyriformiss Win- 
ſlow. 855 | 

OBTURATOR ligament. This is one of the proper liga— 
ments of the olla innominata, and fills up all the great 
foramen ovale, except the oblique notch at its upper 
part. It is faſtened preciſciy to the edge of the circum- 
ference of that hole, from the anterior part of the oblique 
notch, all the way to the ſympbyſis between the os pubis, 
and 0s iſchium, From thence to the poſterior part of 
the inferior notch, it is fixed to the internal labium of 
the edge of the circumference, forming a kind of ſmall 
channel with the external labium; and afterwards it is 
fixed to the common edge of the foramen ovale, and 
cotyloide notch. By this diſpoſition, an opening is left 
between this ligament, and the ſuperior oblique notch, 
and immediately below this common opening, there are 
two ſmall perforations in the ligament alone. Winſlow. 

OBTUSE literally imports blunt, dull, &c. in oppoſition to 


acute, ſharp, briſk, &c. 
| OBTUsSE 


o C 


OuTvusE angle, in Geometry. See AN LE. 


OBTUSE-ANGLED triangle, is a triangle, one of whoſe 
angles is obtuſe. | 


, __ 6; ' 1 . ' | 
OBTUSE-angular ſefion of a cone, a name given to the 


HYPERBOLA by ancient geometricians, becauſe-they con- 
ſidered it only in ſuch a cone, whoſe ſection by the axis 
7 a triangle, obtuſe-angled at the vertex. See Conic 
ection. | 

OBTUsE appui. See API. | 

OBVENTIONS, obventiones, in Ancient Law Books, ſig- 
nify the produce of a BEN1FICE, or ſpiritual living; in- 
cluding OBLATIONsS, TITHEsS, rents, and other revenues. 

OCCASIO, in Ancient Law Writers, denotes a tribute which 
the lord impoſed on his vaſſals, or tenants, on occaſion 
of war, and other exigencies. 


OCCASIONAL cauſe, &c. See Cavs, EFFICIENT, &c. 


OCCATION, a term in the ancient huſbandry, by which | 
they exprefſed what we do by harrowing, though they 


performed it with a different inſtrument, a kind of rake. 
With the teeth of this inſtrument, they levelled the 
ground, and broke the clods, and, with the hand, ſtrewed 
the corn over this level ground. Then they brought on 
the plough, and plouged it in; ſo that the grain was 
ſown in furrows, as we expreſs it, and uſually came up, 
as we ſee it does at this time with us, in the ſame caſe, 
in the lower parts only. After it had got a few leaves, 


| they went over the ground again with the lame inſtru- 


ment a ſecond time, to clear away the weeds, and move 
the earth about the roots of the young plants. If they 
did this lengthways of the furrows, the earth being ſome- 
what hardened, there fell but little of it among the corn ; 
but if they did it croſſways of the furrows, a great deal 


fell down upon, and among, the young plants, and, in a | 


manner, buried them; they were uſually obſerved to 
grow better for this croſs harrowing, except in cold places; 
and the huſbandmen thought the vigour of the plants 
was owing to the burying n Shi with new earth; but this 
was really rather prejudicial to them, and the advantage 


they had aroſe from the more deep ſtirring of the ground. 


Tull's Huſbandry, _ | | 
OCCHIO, in Glaſs Making, the hole of the floor of the 


tower of the leer. 


_ OCCIDENS, an affected name given by ſome of the che- 


mical writers to vinegar. 


OcclbENr, in Geography, the weſtward quarter of the 


borizon, or that part of the horizon where the ecliptic, | 
or the ſun therein, deſcends into the lower hemiſphere. 


 OccipenrT, equinoial, that point of the horizon where 
the ſun ſets, when entering Arias or Libra. 
OcciDEN'T, ipal, that point of the hogizon where the 
ſun ſets at his entrance into the 6gn Cancer, when the 
days are longeſt. 3 ee ee e 
OcciDENT, hybernal, that point of the horizon where the 


ſun ſets, when entering the ſign of Capricorn; at which | 


time, the days, with us, are ſhorteſt 
OcelDENT AL, a term chiefly uſed in commerce, to di- 
Kingutiſh commodities brou oh from the Welt Indies, i. e. 
America, from thoſe brought from the Eaſt Indies, which 
are ſaid tobe nl... w 
In this ſenſe we ſay occidental BEZOAR., 
OccipEN TAL pearl. See PEARL. 
OccipEN TAL horizon. See HORIZON, 


#5 & 


OCCIPITAL, in Anatomy, a term applied to the parts of | 


the OCCIUPT, or of the hinder part of the head. 
Occir irAL bone. See OccipiTIS o. 
 OCCIPITALES, or Occirir AL muſcles, (ſee MyscLE,) 
are a pair of muſcles of the head, whoſe origin is in the 
ſame place with that of the frontales, in the upper 
part of the head near the vertex, but which go a quite 
oppoſite courſe; viz. from before, hindwards: and are 
inſerted into the lower part of the hairy ſcalp, or ſkin 
of the occiput, which they ſerve to draw upwards. See 
Tab. Anat. (Myal.) fig. 6. u. I. wo 
Dr. Drake obſerves, that the occip:talis and frontalis are 
one continued digaſtric' muſcle on each fide ; that part 
called the occip:talis, after a ſmall deſcent, becomes a thin 
tendon, and marches over the whole bregma, where it 
divides; the one part going to the os jugale; and the 
_ other, growing fleſhy, acquires the name frontalis. 
OCCIPITIS os, or os proræ, in Anatomy, the fourth bone of 
the cranium; ſo called from its ſituation in the occievur. 
See Tab. Anat. (Offeal. ) fig. 2. lit. g. fig. 7. u. 2. 
It forms the back part of the bead; ſerves for the arti- 


culation of the head with the trunk; contains a part of the | 


brain, and almoſt all the cerebellum ; and gives paſſage 
to the medulla oblongata, and a great many of the 
nerves and veſſels; and inſertion to a great many of the 
muſcles. - 0 HH RN | 

It is the hardeſt and thickeſt of all the bones of the cra- 
nium. Its figure is triangular. In new-born children it 
is divided into four; 
in time, 


: WIE 


| OCCIPUF, the hinder part of the head 


— 


but it grows up, and becomes one, 


0.7356 


It is joined to the bones of the ſinciput at the lambdoidal 
ſuture; as likewiſe to the petroſa, and os ſphenoides at 
the ſphenoidal ſuture. ow Fs: | 
The parts of this bone are either ſolid or hollow, j. e 
empty: the ſolid are two proceſſes, called coronw : this 
holiow parts are either foramina, or ſinuſes, . 
The foramina are either common or proper. The com. 
mon are two, one on each ſide, common with the oſſa 
petroſa, affording à paſſage to the nerves par vagum, and 
to the internal jugular veins. a 
The proper foramina are five. The firſt is very large; 
and through this it is that the ſpinal marrow paſſes: two 
others give paſſage to the nerves of the tongue, and the 
two laſt an entrance to the cervical arteries, | 
It has two large ſinuſes withinſide, for the reception of 
the two hemilpheres of the cerebellum. * 
On each fide the foramina which give paſſage to the ſpi- 
nal marrow, is uſually a proceſs lined with a cartilage, 
articulated with the firſt vertebra of the neck. 
In lieu of this, is ſometimes only a prominence of the 
bone; which, on the proceſs where it is found, receives 
the inſertions of the muſcles of the head, whereof there 
are ten; viz. the par ſplenium, par complexum, par 
rectum majus externum, par rectum minus externum, 
par obliquum ſuperius, obliquum inferius, par maſtoi- 
deum, rectum internum majus, rectum internum minus, 
| mw rectum literale; each of which ſee in its proper 
ace. | 8 

OCCIPITO-frontalis, in Anatomy, is, according to Dou glas, 
a muſcle of the head; which he thus deſeribes: it riſes 
fleſhy from the tranſverſe line of the occiput, oppolite io 
part of the ſuperior termination of the maſtoidæus, and 
part of the beginning of the trapezius next it; and then 
tendinous from the reſt of that line backwards, arifing 
after the ſame manner on the other fide ; from thence it 
grows ſtrait up, and ſoon becoming all tendinous, it 
covers the two parietal bones, and the ofa ſquamoſa above 

the temporal muſcles,” its outer eye being taſtened to the 
os jugale on each ſide: this broad tendon near the coro- 
nal future grows fleſhy, and deſcends with ſtrait fibres as 

low as the muferlt orbiculares. . my” 

It is inſerted into the ſkin at the eye-brows, having ſent 
down, between them, a narrow flethy flip, or elongation, 
which is continued over the ofa naf,, as far as its cartila- 

ginous part, where its fibres run off on each fide, and 
terminate in the {kin above the muſculus naft proprius. 
When this digaſtric muſcle, which covers all the upper. 
part of the ſkull, like a cap, acts, it pulls the ſkin of the 

head backward, at the ſame time it "draws up and 
wrinkles that of the forehead, being antagonized by the 
corrugator, N | 
| or ſkull; or the 
part wherein is the os oceipitis. | 
Scultetus obſerves, that cauterizing the occiput is very 
frequent in many places. | . 

OCCULT, ſomething ſecret, hidden, or inviſible. The 

occult ſciences are, magie, necromaney; cabbala, &c. 
Agrippa has ſeveral books of 'vven/t'þþiJo/opby, full of the 
vaineſt, wildeſt dreams imaginable :© and Fludd nine 

volumes of the cabbala, or verielt ſciences, wrapt up un- 
der ſigures or Hebrew characters. | 
Weak philoſophers, when unable to diſcover the cauſe 
of an effect, and unwilling to own their ignorance, ſay, 
it ariſes from an occult virtue, an occult cauſe, an occuit 
quality. + EW | | | 

OccuLrT, in Geometry, is uſed for a line that is ſcarce per- 

ceivable, drawn with the point of the compatlles, or a 
black-lead pencil. . 
Occult, or dry lines, are uſed in ſeveral operations; as 
the raiſing of plants, deſigus of building, pieces of per- 
ſpective, &c. They are to be effaced, when the work 
is finiſned. 13.12 * bi! | 

OccyLT- cancers. See CANCER. 

OCCULTATION, in 4/tronomy, the time a ſtar or pla- 
Net, is hid from our Gght, by the- interpoſition of the 
body of the moon, or of ſome other plauet. Sec ECL1?5SE- 

Occur TATION, circle of perpetual. See CIRCLE. 

OCCUPANT, in law, be that firſt ſeizes and takes pol- 
e Pot 0 omg 906 00:13 wg0e 0420 ppg 
If a tenant hold land, &. for the term of another's life, 

and ſuch tenant die firſt, without making any eſtate of it; 
he that firſt enters to hold that term out, is ſaid to ac- 
quire a property: and is culled an occupant, by reaſon 
his title comes by the Grit occupation. ] 

So, if a tenant, for his own life, grant over his eſtate 


to another; if the gramee dies before him, there |hall 
be an occupant. rope. Lak] | 

OCCUPATION, or'Occurancy, in the Cival Law, de- 
notes the poſſeſſion of ſuch things as at preſent pro- 
perly belong to no private perſon, but are capable © 


being made ſo. As, by ſeizing or taking ſpoils in war 3 


by catching things wild by nature, as birds, and wp” | 
0 


OccuplERS of walling, a term in the ſalt works for the 


O CE 


of game, Ke. or by finding things before undiſcovered, 


or loſt by their proper owners. 


Occ PATION is alſo uſed, in Common Law, for the putting 


a man out of his frechold in time of war. 


Occupation amounts to the ſame with DIs8ErSIN in time 


of peace; only that the former is deemed not ſo great an 
Oo rareonds alfo ufed for holding tenure, or poſſeſſion. 


As, when we ſay, ſuch land is in the tenure or occußa- 


ion of ſuch a man; that is, in his poſſeſſion. 
Oger are in the ſtatutes De Bigamis, denotes uſur- 


pations upon the king, by uſing liberties or franchiſes a 


ſon is not entitled to. | 
E entry upon the king into lands and tene- 


ments is called an INTRUSION; fo an unlawful uſing | 


anchiſes is called an occupation. N 
ober in Law, a writ which lies for him who is 


ejected out of his land, or tenement, in time of war; | 


23s a novel diſſeiſin lies for one ejected in time of peace. 


perſons who are the iworn officers, that allot, in parti- 
e what quantity of ſalt is to be made, that 
the markets may not be over - locked, and fee that all is 
carried fairly and equally between the lord and tenant. 


| Theſe perſons always appoint how many houſes ſhall | 


| ime; and, when there is ſalt to be made, 
_ . a Frey to proclaim it to all the workers, 
that they may put to their fires at the ſame time; and a 
like proclaiming of the time when they ſhall leave off; 
and thoſe who continue to work after this prohibition, 
are to have their ſalt ſpoiled or deſtroyed. 


OCEAN, in Geography, the vaſt colleQion of ſalt and | 


navigable water, which encompaſſes the whole globe 
888 from the Latin oceanus, of the Greek 
| axcayo;, which Euſtatbius derives from wxews very, to ſlide 
ſwiftly; others ſay, the Greeks borrowed it from the 
Phœnicians, who called the circumference of the ocean, 
ez; from the Hebrew JIN, hbog, circuit, ambit. 


'The ocean is that huge body of waters wherein the two 
grand continents known to us, the new and old, are in- | 


cloſed like iſlands. - 


| tation it appears, that the ocean takes up conſi- | 
| 3 of hat we” know of the terreſtrial globe 


than the dry land. 


Dr. Keill computes the ſurface of the whole ocean to be 


85490506 ſquare miles: ſo that, ſuppoſing the depth of 


| the ocean, at a medium, to be 4 of a mile, the quantity of | 
water in the whole will be 21372626; cubic miles. See 


GLone, and Magnitude of the EARTH. 


Yet Dr. Burnet computes that all the waters in the 

ocean were not ſufficient to drown or overflow the dry 
land ſo high as the Scriptures ſay it was at the deluge : | 
ſeven or eight oceans, according to him, would ſcarce 


Soy 


beean, which waſhes the coaſt of A 
in great meaſure at leaſt; 
into three parts, viz. | | „ 
he north-Jea, which waſhes the eaſtern coaſt of Ameri: 
ca, from the arctic circle to the, tropic of Capricorn. 
The Magellanic ſea, extending from the tropic of Capris 
corn to the Terra aſtralis incognita. et; 
The ſouth ſea, or pacifir, which waſhes the weſtern coaſts 
of America to the eaſt, as far as the iſle of Thieves z 
and from ſouth to north, from the tropic of Capricorn 
to the land of Jeſſo. X | 

Oct Ax, for the ſaltneſs of the, ſee SAL TNESs. 

OcEax, for the tides oll ſerved in the, ſee TI DES. | 
Phil. Sachſius, in 1664, printed a diſſertation, intitled 
Oceanus Microcoſmicus, dedicated to Bartholine ; wheres 
in he ſhews that there is a circular motion in the waters, 
like that of the blood in the human body ; that they all 
come from the ocean, and return thither again. 'The 
thought is Solomon's, Eecleſ. xii. See VAPOUR, 
SPRING, &c. 4 ö 

OCELLATI lapides, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 
the ancients, ſometimes to expreſs certain ſtones, found 
on the ſhores, and in the beds of rivers, and naturally 
marked with the figure of an eye; and fometimes ſor 
ſmall round ſtones of the ſhape of the groove of the eye, 
made by art for children to play with, and of the nature 
of what we call marbles. Suetonius tells us, that Au- 
guſlus Cæſar uſed ſometimes to divert himſelf with play- 

ing nucibus et ocellatis. | | MY 
The word lapidibus is underſtood after the laſt word, and 
the meaning of the author plainly is, that he played, like 
a boy, with nuts and marbles. But we have abundant 
teſtimony among the ancient naturaliſts of the word hays 
ing been uſed allo as the name of the gem which we now 
call oculus beli, and all thoſe other ſtones of the agate, or 
other ſemi pellucid kinds, which had the figure of an 
eye naturally impreſſed upon them, that is a round ſpot 
of a different colour, in the center of a ſmall roundiſh 
ſtone. Theſe were ſcarce among the ancients, becauſe 
they had none but the true oculi beli, or ſuch ſtones as 
were of a particular ſpecies, and were found naturally 
of the ſhape and ſize of an eye; but we have them much 
more common, becauſe our jewellers, whenever they 
find a natural ſpot in an agate, ſurrounded with a white 
circle, cut it out from the reſt of the ſtone, and ſell it 
as a natural oculus heli. : | | 

OCELOT of Buffon, in Zoology, called by others the Mexicar 
cat, and by Hernandez :lacoozelotl, is a ſpecies of cat, or 

felis pardalis of Linnæus, with its head, back, upper part 

of the rump, and tail, of a bright tawny; a black ſtripe ex- 
tends along the top of the back, from head to tail; and 
from the forehead to the corners of the eyes, a ſtripe of 
black; the ſorehead ſpotted with black; the fides whitiſh, 
marked lengthways with long ſtripes of black, ſprinkled 


merica; unknown; 
to the ancients. It is divided 


have ſufficed. . 2 ſmall black 22 3 2 _ eee in the 
'he « 1 land at ſeveral ſtreights, quits me manner; and the tail ſpotted with ſmall ſpots near 
| pane —_— rs that of ſea, 5 gulf; to] its baſe, and black at the end. This animal inhabits 
which are uſually added ſome epithets, to diſtinguiſh it: | Mexico, the neighbourhood of Carthagena, and Brasil; 
as Mediterranean ſea, Perſian gulf, &c. In very nar- | lives in the mountains; is very voracious, but fearful of 
row places it is called ftreights, ſinus. 3 mankind; preys on young calves, and different ſorts of 
The ocean takes divers names; according to the divers | game; lurks amidſt the leaves of trees; and ſometimes 
countries it borders on: as the Briti/h ocean, German] extends itſelf along the boughs, as if dead, till the mon- 
ocean, &c. According to Maty, the ocean may be com-] kies, approaching to examine it, become its prey. Pen- 
modiouſly divided into fuperior, or upper; and inferior, nant, See Tab. IV. Quadrupeds, N 41. 
e eneriry oof rn 3 HE RE I nn 
7 whi ients called the exterior, as | command, | bent wherein 
r 33 of the world, he ſubdi- | has the whole power and adminiſtration in its own hand, 
vides, according to the four cardinal points, into the | OCHNA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 
northern, ſouthern, eaſtern, and weſtern. =  polyandria monogynia claſs, the characters of which are | 
OCEAN, northern, called alſo the glacial, frozen, and Scy-| theſe: the cup is a perianthium, compoſed of five {mall 
_ thian, is that part of the upper ocean next the north pole; | leaves, of an oval but pointed ſhape, ſtanding expanded, 
bounded on the ſouth with the arctic circle, and the | and falling with the flower : the flower is compoled>of 
northern coaſts of Europe, Aſia, and America; and on | five roundiſh petals, with very obtuſe ends, and with 
the north with the unknown lands about the pole. ungulz of the length of the leaves of the cup; the ſta- 
It is called the icy. or Frozen ocean, becauſe thoſe who] mina are a number of fine flender flaments, converging 
have attempted a paſſage through it to China, &c. bave at the ends; the germen of the piſtil is oval, and ter- 
always been ſtopped with the ice; and Scythian ocean, | minates in a pointed ſtyle, which is erect and longer 
becauſe waſhing the coaſts of Scythia. _ than the ſtamina; the fruit is a very large, and flehy 
 Ocr an, weſtern, or Atlantic, is that part of the grand ocean receptacle, of a roundiſh, truncated form, in I ſide 
which waſhes the weſtern coaſts of Europe and Africa, | of which there is lodged a ſingle berry, of an oval igure; 
and the eaſtern of America, extending from the arctic] the ſeeds are ſingle, and of an oval figure alſo. There 
circle to the equinoctial. : are two erer r 
Oct Ax, ſouthern, or European, is that part reaching from OCHRA, or gallinula Octra, in Ornitho 2 * * 
the equinoCtial to the unkuown antarctic lands. of a ſpecies of moor-hen. It is all over of a 8 y __ 
OcE an, ca/tern, or Indian, has its firſt name from its fitua-| obſcure yellowiſh green, and is eee t by e 
tion to the eaſt; as its latter from India, the chief coun- | and belly than on the back, yet _ he 2 ye owi 
try it waſhes. It reaches from the coaſt of Ajan to the-| green predominant ; the head, neck, brea and wings, 
fe aux Latrons, i. e. of Thieves. have ſeveral white ſpots ; and the face is in part white; 
It waſhes the ſhores of the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, _ the 2 2 black, and part red; and the legs are of 
the | i 1e eaſt by the In-] a yellowiſh colour, n 
e, 99. eee : OCHRA vitrioli, in Natural Hiftory, a Na, given 0 that 
CEAN, inferior, or American, is that vaſt part of the grand | yellow earth, or ochre, which is one of the 2 es, Or 
Vor. III. No 246. | | conſtituent 


0 


conſtituent parts of all vitriol. This is ſeparated from it 
by ſolution in water, and falls to the bottom of the veſſel ; 


and the yellow ſubſtance that tinges the ſides of foun- | 


tains, and ſprings of chalybeat waters, in many places, 


is the ſame ſubſtance, and ſhews that they are only ſolu- | 
tions of vitriol, which, as ſuch, mult needs depolit that | 
earth, which, though retained imperceptibly in the vi- 


| triol, yet cannot be ſuſtained in water lo well as while 


that ſalt was folid. 


Bail Valentine tells us, that repeated ſolutions of the 


ſame quantity of vitriol, will, at length, free it from all 
its earth; and that then it will be found a very different 
ſubſtance from what it was before, and fit for ſeveral 


Wonderful experiments, which he deſcribes. This ſe- 
paration of the earth of vitriol has been tried in vain, by 


twenty repeated ſolutions; but there is a much ſhorter 
tity of Dantzick or Hungarian vittiol; put it into a high 
and narrow cucurbit, and add to it a conſiderable quan- 
tity of water; keep a fire under it for four days, and 
the earth will, in a very great quantity, ſubſide from it, 
when cold, in much greater quantity from this one ope- 


ration than from ſeveral repeated ones of the common 


kind. | | 
Another method which ſeparates more than its earth 
from it, is this. Let the veſſel containing the powdered 


vitriol, without any addition of water, be placed in a | 
balneum Mariz, and kept hot in the ſame manner for | 


four days ; the vitriol will, in this caſe, melt, as if water 


were put to it. While it continues in this fluid ſtate, 


the ochre, or earth, and not only that, but, with it, the | 


metalline parts, and the groſs ſulphur, will, in a great 


meaſure ſubfide, and become a hard cake, the vitriol 
continuing fluid about it. Let this be poured off, and, 
when cold, it will cryſtallize, leaving only a ſmall quan- 
tity of a liquamen behind, This operation may be re- 
peated two or three times, and the vitrio] then becomes 
a very different ſubltance to what it was before, and is 
fitted for ſeveral operations, which it would not other- 
wiſe ſucceed in. Many have tried to effect this ſepara- 


tion by liquation, by means of a dry heat, placing the 


in a ſtate of liquation. 
The ochra vitrioli may be obtained alfo in a great propor- 


veſſel in ſand and filings of iron, or over the flame of a | 


lamp, burning ſpirit of wine, or oil; but it never will 
ſucceed this way, though the vitriol be ever ſo long kept 
Phil. Tranſ. No 103. | 


tion, though in another form, if, after a long and in- 


tenſe calcination, the vitriol is freed from its ſalt by an | 


ablution of warm water often repeated. The far greater 


part of the remaining colcothar, thus dulcified, is earth, 


with an admixture only of a ſmall quantity of ſome 
metalline paris. ga | 

Another way of obtaining it, is diffolving vitriol in com - 
mon water, and adding to the ſolution filings of zinc, or 
ſalts of tartar, or ſome other alkali. See ViTR1OL. 

A great proof of the earth called ochra vitrioli being 
contained in a large quantity of that ſalt is, that it requires 
no earth beſide to be mixed with it in diſtillation : 


whereas common ſait, nitre, and the other falts, require 


| large quantity of alkalious white earth, 


O 


a great quantity of common earth to be added to them, 
to prevent their fuſion. Alum, and vitriol alone, require 
ro ſuch additions, the firlt of theſe containing a very 
as the other does 
of an ochreous yellow one. & 
CHRES, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a large genus 
of carths, uſed principally by the painters. The moſt 
common kinds are either yellow, or red, though there 


me brown, blue, and green ochres, and a number of 


diftin& ſpecies of all theſe colours. Of the yellow ochres, 
Dr. Hill, in his Hiſtory of Foſſils, deſcribes eleven ſpe- 
cies. Of the red, the ſame number. Of the brown, 
Wo. Of the blue, and green, one ſpecies each; and of 
the black two. r | | 

Tue greater number of theſe are, or have been, at one 


time or other, in uſe in painting, in different parts of the 


world. Some, however, there are, eſpecially of che yel- 
low and red kinds, which that author has bimſelf diſ- 


covered in different parts of our own, and other king- 


doms, which are worthy the trials of the perſons con- 


cecued in that branch of trade, as they have already been 


* 


proved, at his requeſt, in ſmall quantities, and found to 
anſwer very well. 

Some authors refer ochre to the claſs of ſemi-metals rather 
than earths,” It conſiſts, according to them, of earth and 
a metal, particularly iron, combined, | | 

Mr, Boyle allures us he has ſeen a piece of ochre richer 
in metals than moſt iron-ores; and which was even ren- 
dered wagnetical by heating, and then cooling it in a per- 
pendicular poſition. | 


Osche, in effect, is always impregnated with iron, and is 


what generally gives to the chalybeat ſprings their medi- 


gcinal virtue; many of which we fee upon the water's 


way of effecting it, which is this: powder a good quan- 


GUY - 


ſtanding, wil! depoſit the ochre at the bottom of the veſſo 

Some authors eſteem ochre proper to promote the | A 

of metals, when they are too harſh and brittte « ck 

chief uſe is in painting. | 17 ü 

The beſt ochre is that of Berry in France. 

ſeveral kinds dug up in England; ſome of them ute li 
painting, and others in poliſhing looking. glaſſes ; 8 

is very probable that both our own country DEP N 

plantations abroad, contain many treaſures of Mew pad 

value of which is yet unknown. 1 2 80 
Dr, Liſter obſerves, that ocherous earths are ſeparated 
in greater or leſs quantities, from all the medicinal 
ſprings of England; and it is to theſe and the nitr : 
and muriatic ſalts, that they all owe their virtues « Fox 
ochre they contain is uſually of the nature of that w h 

our painters, to diſtinguiſh it from the yellow 
call brown ochre. This is produced from the jron or 
that are met with in the way of the current of theſe ay 

ters; and, among the reſt, the pyrites affords a 5h 
deal of them. All kinds of the pyrites, and all the [oy 
ſtones of England, when they are ſubje& to be ch 
moiſtened under ground, will, in time, ſhoot out thei 
ſalts, and part with their earths, _ _ ag 

[he earth of the pyrites is ochre, and the ſalt of the 

lime-ſtone is the calcareous nitre, an alkaline ſalt of the 

nature of the natrum of Egypt; and to theſe two 
ſubſtances, and a ſmail portion of common ſalt, which 
the waters take up in their paſſage through the earths 
that contain it, all the virtues of them are owing. Tha 
falt of the pyrites being green vitriol, it might be ex- 
peed that this ſhould be found in the waters impreg- 
vated by that ſubſtance; but Dr. Litter obſerre: 5 
though there are many ſprings in England which ere well 
known to receive their virtues from Sis foſſil, yet there 
is no ſuch thing as vitriol to be obtained from any of 
them and this is not wonderſul, ſince we know that 
the pyrites will not yield its vitrio! when newly taken 
out of the earth, but muſt be expoſed a conſiderable 
time firſt to the air; ſo that the ochre only is the ſenſible 
thing that it receives from this ſubſtance, and, perhaps 
with it ſome ſaline matter, which is the baſis ot vitriol. 
and would be vitriol in time, on a due ex poſition tothe "Ig 
 Ochres ſeem to have been depoſited from ferruginous or 
vitriolic waters, nearly in the ſame manner as a reddiſh 
or yellowiſh powder is precipitated from ſolutions of 
iron in vitriohe acid, by expoſure to air. By reduction 
with charcoal, or other inflammable matter, a conſider- 
able quantity of ion may be extracted from theſe earths. 
Wallerius obſcrves, that this iron is of the red-ſhort kind, 

or brittle when hot. By calcination all ochres acquire a 

red colour. | f 
CCHROPUS gallinula, in Ornithology, a name by which 
many authors have called a bird more uſually known by 
the name of TRINGA. FS ; 
Ocnrorvs,orgallinulaOcnRopus, the yellotu- legged mo- 
hen, a ſpecies of the gallinula, or moor- hen. It is of the 
ſize of the common kind; its beak, as well 2s its legs, is 
* yellow, or of a ſulphur colour; its back is of a reddiſh 
brown, the tips of its wings of a very fine red; it has 
white variegations on its head, and in the middle of its 
wings, and on its belly; the longeſt feathers of its 
wings are black; and there are alſo ſpots of black on the 
back in ſeveral places; the edges of its eye-brows.are of 
a deep ſaffron- colour; and it has, beſide all theſe colours, 

a great deal of grey in the wings; it has no hinder toe. 
It builds in thickets, in watery places, among rufhes aud 
high graſs. _ 2s . 

OCHRUS, in Botany. See PEA. 

OCIMUEM, in Botany. See Bas1L. 

OCKHAM. See Oaknam. 

OCKNUS, in Ornithology, a name by which Ariſtotle, and 
others of the ancients, have called the BITTERN, er 
 butter-bump. | 

OCOR, a name given by ſome chemiſts to ſal ammoniac. 

OCREA, among the Ancients, a kind of military ſhoe, 
or hort boot, which was made of white tin, aud orna- 
mented with gold or filver, about the ancies. Its uſe 

Was very ancient; the Greeks were ſo well provided 
with them in Homer's time, that he thence gives them 
the appellation of iuxynuideg Axae˖õ,j&quç Among the Romans, 
none were allowed to wear the ocreæ, but the two upper 


claſſes of the people, or ſuch whoſe eſtate excecded 
7500 drachmas. 


OCTABIS, in Law. See OcrAvk. 

OCTAETERIDES, formed from ox7arrrers, compoſed of 
or, eight, and emo, year, in Chronology, &c. the [pace 
or duration of eight years. WED 

OCTAETERIS, daz vgis, in Antiquity, a cycle, or term 
of eight years, at the end of which three entire lunar 
months were added. This CYCLE was in uſe till Meton, 
the Athenian, reformed the caLEN DAR, by finding out 


the golden number, or cycle of nipetecn years. 
8 ee Ns e TJ OCT AETIS, 
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OCTAETIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Linnæus, 
and many other authors, to a kind of ſtar-fiſh of the 
- aſtrophyte claſs, the rays of which are eight in number, 
where they firſt part from the body, but ſoon divide into 
many more. . 
OCTAGON. See Oc roco. | | 
OC TAHEDRON, or OcTaEDRON, in Geometry, one of 
the five regular bodies; conſiſting of eight equal and 
quilateral triangles. 
The ofahcdron may 
vadrilateral pyramids put together at their baſes. 
| Iis ſolidity, therefore, is had, by multiplying the qua- 
drangular baſe of either by one third of the perpendicu- 
lar height of one of them, and then doubling the product. 
The ſquare. of the fide of an efabedron is in a ſubduple 
ratio of the ſquare of the diameter of the eircumſeribing 
ſphere. 1 | | 
OCTANDRIA, formed of cure, eight, and amp, male, in 
Botany, a claſs of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 
and eight ſtamina, or male parts in each. This claſs 
comprehends four orders, viz, monogynia, including thir- 
ty-one genera of plants with one ſtyle; drgynia, contain- 
ing four genera of plants with two ſtyles ; trigynia, com- 
prehending tive genera with three ſtyles ; and tetragynia, 
containing three genera with four ſtyles. See Tab. I. 
and IV. of Botany, claſs 8. | 
The plants of this claſs are t 
See FRUCTIFICA TION, | | 
OCTANT, or OcTiLs, in Aſtronomy, an ASPECT, or 
poſition of two planets, &c. wherein their places are 
diſtant by an eighth part of a circle, or 45 degrees, from 
one another. | 
OCTAPLA, formed from oro, eight, q. d. ſomething with 
eight rows or columns, a term in the ſacred learning, uſed 


— 


for a kind of ancient Polyglot Bible, conſiſting of eight | 


columns. | 

In the firſt column was the Hebrew text, in Hebrew 
characters: in the ſecond, the ſame text in Greek cha- 

racters; in the third, the Greek verſion of Aquila; in 

the fourth, that of Symmachus; in the fifth, the Sep- 
tuagint; in the ſixth, that of Theodotion: in the ſeventh, 
that called the f/, the laſt was that called the /zxth. 

Origen was the author of the ofap/a, as well as of the 

_ TETRAPLA and HEXAPLA. | 5 
OC TATEUCH, in the Sacred Literature, is uſed for the 
eight firſt books of the Old Teſtament, viz. Geneſis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joſhua, 

Judges, and Ruch. Procopius of Gaza has ten commen- 

taries on the Ofateuch. | | 
OCTAVE, in Miſic, an harmonical interval conſiſting of 

eight tones, or degrees of ſound. 

The molt ſimple perception the ſoul can have of true 
ſounds is that of vniſon ; becauſe the vibrations there 
begin and end together. The next to this is the ofavez 

wherein the more acute ſound makes preciſely two vibra- 

tions, while the graver or deeper makes one ; and where- 
in, by conſequence, the vibrations of the two meet at 
every vibration of the more grave. 1750 | 

Hence uniſon and Have paſs almoſt for the ſame con- 

cord. Hence alſo the proportion of the ſounds rhat form 

the ofave, are in numbers, or in lines, as 2 to 1, ſo that 
two chords or ſtrings of the ſame matter, thickneſs, | 
and tenſion, one whereof is double the length of the 
other, produce the odfave. 75 _ 
Tbe o&ave is called, by the ancients, DIAPASON, be- 
cauſe containing all the ſimple tones and concords ; all 
of which derive their ſweetneſs from it, as they ariſe 
more or leſs directly out of it. - | 

To be juſt, it muſt contain diatonically ſeven degrees, or 
intervals; and, conſequently, eight terms, or ſounds: 

whence its name, dave. 

The o2ave containing in it all the other fimple concords, 

and the degrees being the differences of theſe concords; 

it is evident, the diviſion of the oave comprehends the 
diviſion of all the reſt. | | 

By joining, therefore, all the ſimple concords to a com- 
mon fundamental, we have the following ſeries : 


TCC 
Fund. gal, zd g. 4th, gth, th l, Gch g, 8 
Again, the ſyſtem of ofave containing all the original 
concords, and the compound concords being the ſum of 

oclade, and ſome leſſer concord ; in order to have a ſeries 

to reach beyond an ofuve, we mult continue them in the 
fame order through a ſecond clave, as in the firſt; and 
ſo on through a third and fourth cave. Such a ſeries 

is called the ſcale of muſic. 

Though the compoſition of ofaves may be carried on 

infinitely, yet three or ſour eaves are the greatelt length 

we go ia ordinary practice: the old ſcales went no farther 
than two, or at molt three Haves, which is the full com- 


1 
1 
ve. — 


be conceired as conſiſting of two 


he maple tree, heath, &c. 


OCTO tales. ES 
OCTUNX, a word uled by ſome diſpenſatory w 


OCULARLES, dentes, or cync 


o 


ſectjon of the oHave; yet, after the third, the agree 
ment diminiſhes very faſt ; nor do they ever go ſo far af 
one movement, as from one extreme to the other of a 
double or triple oave: ſeldom beyond a ſingle He: 
nor is either voice or inſtrument well able to go beyond. 
To form a fourth o&ave, if the acuter {ſtring be half a 
foot, which is but a ſmall length to give a clear found, 
the longer muſt be eight feet. If, then, we go beyond 
the fourth oFave, either the acute term will be too ſhort, 
or the grave one too long, 5 
The oave is not only the greateſt interval of the ſever; 
original concords, but the firſt in degree of pert 001. 
As it is the greateſt interval, all the leſs are contained in 
it. Indeed, the manner wherein the leſs concords arc 
found in the cave, is ſomewhat extraordinary; viz. by 
taking both an barmonical and arithmetical mean be- 
tween the extremities of the Have, and then both an 
arithmetical and harmonical mean between each extreme, 
and the moſt diſtant of the two means laſt found; i. e. 
between the laſt extreme and the firſt arithmetical, and 
between the greater extreme and the firſt harmonical 
mean, we have all the lefler concords. | | 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that any wind-inſtrument being 
over-blown, the ſound will riſe to an , and no other 
concord; which be aſcribes to the perfection of the 
oftave, and its being next to uniſon, 1 
From this ſimple and perfect form of the o2ave, ariſes 
this peculiar property, that it may be doubled, tripled, 
Kc. and {iti} be concord; i. e. the ſum of two or more 
octaves are concord ; though the more compound, gra- 
dually the leſs agreeable. He adds, there is that agree- 
ment between its extremes, that whatever ſound is con- 
cord to one extreme of the ofFarvre, is ſo to the other. 
Deſcartes, from an obſervation of the like kind, viz. that 
the ſound of a whiſtle, or organ pipe, will riſe to an 
oftave, if forcibly blown, concludes, that no ſound is 
heard, but its acute cave ſeems ſome way to echo or 
reſound in the ear. | 


OCTAVE, diminiſhed. See DimInisHED Ofave, and Ins 
TERVAL. | 
OcTave, or OcTaB1s, in Law, denotes the eighth da 
aſter any feaſt, ineluſively; which ſpace is alſo called utas. 
OcTaAvE, among the Romaniſts, is uſed for the ſpace or 
period of eight days allowed for the celebration of a feaſt, 
or ſervice, in commemoration of ſome ſaint, or on other 
ſolemn occaſions. 3 5 
Eaſter, Whitſuntide, St. John Baptiſt, St. Laurence, 
Epiphany, the Dedication, &c. are celebrated with 
oclaves. The office in the ofave is ſemi- double. | 
OCTAVINA, in the Italian Mufic, a kind of ſmall ſpinet, 
eaſily moved, having only one row of keys, and thoſe 
not to the uſual number, perhaps nat to above three 
octaves, the common ones geing to four, or more. See 
SPINET, | | | —_ 
OCTILE, or OcrTanr, in A/tro/ogy, an aſpect of two 
planets when diſtant from each other by an eight of the 
zodiac, i. e. a ſign and half, or 45% 
OCTO, ad OcTo. See AD ocTo. AED . 
OCTOBER, the eighth month of the year, in Romulus's 
calendar; though the tenth in that of Numa, Julius 
Cæſar, &c. conſiſting of thirty-one days. | 
Oel ober has (till retained its firſt name in ſpite of all the 
different names the ſenate and Roman emperors would 
have given it. The ſenate ordered it to be called Fauſti- 
nus, in honour of Fauſtina, the wife of Antoninus the 
emperor : Commodus would have had it bear the name 
of [nviftus: and Domitian made it be called Domitianus, 
after his own name. 75 
OCTOGON, or Ocraco, in 
ſides, and eight angles. 
When all the ſides and angles are equal, it is called a 
regular octogon, or an oegen that may be inſcribed in a 
circle, | | 
OcTovGoN, in Fortificatian, denotes a place that has eight 
baſtions. See BAS TION. 
QCTOPHORUM, among the Ancients, a carriage with 
eigbt wheels. : 
It alſo ſignified a chair, or litter, /e:ca, carried by eight 
chairmen, which kind of chair was moſtly uſed by the 
women. | ; + Kos : 
OCTOSTYLE, in the Ancient Architedture, the face of a 
building, or ordonnance, containing eight columns. 
The eight columns of the ye may either be diſpoſed 
in a rigbt line, as in the Pſeudodiptece temple of Vitru- 
vius, and in the Pantheon; or in a circle, as in the rouud 
Monoptere temple of Apollo Pythius at Delphi, &c. 
See TALES. 


Geometry, a figure of | eight 


riters to 
ſignify eight ounces. | 
dentes, the eye-teeth. See 
LEETH. | 


| Pais of an ordinary voice: and, notwithſtanding the. per- | 


OCULATA, in 1ch:hyology, a name given by many to — 


0 C U ODE 


fim more uſually called MELAXURUS. It has the name | thors to the uusitieus marinus, from it; x | 
oculata from the remarkable largeneſs, and fine golden | to the ſhape of an eye. 1 dug reſemblance 
9 | |OcuLus mundi, in Natural Hiflory, the name of one of th 
OCULATUS lapis, the eyed tone. a name given by Merca-\| fſemi-pellucid gems, of the genus of the hydrophape. i 
tus, in his Metallotheca Vaticana, and, by many other | is of one plain and uniform colour, which is z bit; q 
writers, to what we call the pudding-ſione, a ſtone formed grey, and has no veins, or other variegations, It if ble 
of a great number of pebbles, of a {mall ſize, immerſed, in ſmall maſſes, of the ſhape of our common flinrs "my 
and formerly bedded in a flinty cement, little leſs hard || pebbles ; it has but a very obſcure degree of tranſ ar an 
than the ſtones themſelves, and in ſome ſpecies not at all | and is not capable of a fine poliſh. Ibis ſtone "gh . 
ſo. The reſemblance of theſe round pebbles, when the | though of little beauty, has this very tin; ular "ro . 
maſs was cut, to the eyes of animals, probably gave ori-“ that, when thrown into a baſon of water, in the; 15 * 
in to this name. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 5. Is half a minute it begins to change its derer funbe ang 
This pudding: ſtone is not the only inſtance of this effect very ſoon, inſtead of a pale grey, becomes of 3 fo 
of the rapidity of the waters of the deluge in running off | bright, and conſiderably pellucid, pale yellow like { 
from the face of the earth; for there are found in many of amber, or the yellow cornelian; this it retains as lo b 
places great numbers of ſtones which have been parts of | as it remains in the water, but as ſoon as taken out "8 
ſtrata, or larger maſſes, and which have been broken off, | dried, it reſumes its grey colour, and becomes as j 1 
and rolled into the form of pebbles at that time. And as before. It is found, fo far as is yet known FIT 4 ke 
among what we commonly underſtand by the name peb- China but the ſhores of ſome of our. own tives af 4 
bles, we find many which have prominent ridges running | us ſtones coming up to its qualities in ſome de << 
round them, which have been veins harder in their mat- | though not ſo beautifully tranſparent in water as Ke? 
ter than the reſt of the ſtone; and therefore, while the | ental, Hill's Hiſt. of Foff. p. 468. e 
reſt has been worn away, theſe have remained leſs. OcuLvus Veneris, a name given by fome to the uuzi Je 
worn, and conſequently ſtanding bigher than the other | marinus EE I On pn ci bbs 
Ws... | | yt rhe , Nen 
baum to a new genus of plants, the characters of wh. 
are theſe : the flower-is of the "tpn e 
no petals; this ſtands upon the embryo fruit, which af. 
terwards becomes an oblong quadrangular feed. veſſel. di. 
vided into four cells, and containing roundiſh and very 
ſmall feeds; its leaves are like thoſe of the common = 7 
mum, or baſil, whence its name; and its place fd 
is in damp W e egg has de ſcribed it under the 
improper name of g/aux, calling it the gr ene 
flowered, marſh glaux, AQ. Peliopet. AN ay 
OCYMUM, in Botany, See Bas1L. Fes 
ODA, in the Tur iG Seraglio, fignifies a claſs, chamber, or 
order. a a Page e 
The grand ſignior's pages are divided int Ws 
"nes, e called 4 See 120 be fas, of, 
The firſt, which is the loweſt in d 


dignity, is called the 
great oda, from the number of perſons that compoſe it. 
Theſe are the juniors, who are taught to read, write, 


—— 


| a name gi | 
OCULI, eyes, in Botany, the gemmæ or buds of a plant juſt dame given by Bux- 


| putting forth, or the knots out of which thofe buds. 
ariſe. ' 1 | 
Ocvul l, abduftor, depreſſor, elevator, and obliquus. See the 
reſpective articles. 2 
QcvuL1 ſp:culum. See SPECULUM. | 
OCULIPETA, in Zoology, a ſpecies of ſerpents. _ 
Oc LIST is a name appropriated to a ſurgeon, who ap- 
plies himſelf particularly to the ſtudy and cure of diſ- 
_ eaſes of the eye. | | | 
OCULUM aperiens, in Anatomy, a name given by ſeveral 
authors to a muſcle of the face, called by the generality 
of writers APERIENs palpebram, and aperiens palpebram 
 reflus; by Albinus LEVATOR palpebre ſuperioris. | 
- OCULUS, in Anomy. See EYE. | | 
OcuLvus bel, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of one of the 
ſiemipellucid gems of the genus of the hydrophane, and 
called by Dr. Hill ydrapbanes albido-cinereus, flavo-varie- | 


gatus, nucleo centrali nigerrimo, or the greyiſh white Hy- 
 Urophanes, variegated with yellow, and with a black cen- 
tral nucleus. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 5. | 
It is a very elegant and beautiful gem; its baſis, or 
ground, is a whitiſh grey, variegated with yellow, and 
ſometimes with red, and a little black, but that more 


rarely, and is found in ſmall maſſes from half an inch to 


an inch in diameter; of a rounded 6gure, and thickeſt 
in the middle, tapering away gradully to the ſides; the 
outer part of the ſtone, or that toward the edges all 


round, is ever of a whitiſh grey, more or leſs variegated | 


with yellow, &c. and its central nucleus is always of a 
deep and fine black, ſurrounded by a broad circle, of a 
pale yellow, and repreſenting very beautifully the pupil 


and iris of the eye; theſe are encloſed in the matter of 


the ſtone, and are often ſurrounded by other very fine 
' concentric circles, of a pale flame-colour ; but more fre- 

quently there is only the black pupil, ſurrounded by the 
_ repreſents the white of the eye; the ſhape of the ſtone 
_ alſo favours its reſemblance of an eye, and the whole is 


very elegant. It is of the hardneſs of the agate, and | 


takes a tolerable poliſh ; when thrown into water, it has, 


in a great meaſure, the property of the oculus mundi, the 


whole ſtone bocomes greatly more bright and Jucid, and 
| . grey part becomes of a plainly yellowith caſt. 
"here are many things improperly called acu/us bel: by our 
Jewellers, but the genuine ſpecies is very rare. Nothing 
is more common than to find in the agates little circular 
veins of different colours round a central ſpot ; theſe the 
| lapidaries frequently cut out, with a proper quantity of 
the ſtone about them, and call them oculus belt, They are 
not peculiar to the agate, but are common alſo in the 
cornelian, and ſtand ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes two or 
three together, and, according to the eolours of the cir- 
cles, repreſent the eyes of various animals. Hill, 
OcuLI cancrorum, See CRAB“s eyes, | 
Ocurus cati. See ASTERIA, 


OcuLvus Chriſti, in Botany, a name given to a ſpecies of | 
! clary, from the ſuppoſed virtues of its ſeeds in clearing | 


the ſight, which it does by its viſcous covering; for when 
any thing ha pens to fall into the eye, if one of theſe 


ſeeds is put into one corner, and the eye-lid kept cloſe | 


over it, moving the ſeed gently along the eye, whatever 
happens to be there will Rick to the ſeed, and fo be 
brought out. 3 e 
Ocul us leporinus; a diſtemperature of the eyes, called alſo 
 ECTROPIUM-. 


yellow iris, and that placed in the body of the ſtone which | 


The ſecond is called the /ittle 04g ; 


khazineda-bachi, take care of the treaſure in the grand 


with any troubleſome dream, to take care he be awaked 


ODABACHI, or opparass1, an officer in the Turkiſh 


become odabachis, i. e. corporals of companies, or chicls 


ODD. See EVENT T, and Foor, 
ODE, ada, from the Greek Jy, cantus, fang, or fingines 


OcyLus. marinus, the ſea- eye, a name given by ſome au- 


and ſpeak the languages ; which are, the Turki 

world ; the Arabic for paradiſe ; and a of ke | 
hell, by reaſon of the hereſy of the people that ſpeak it. 
| where, from the age 
the youth are trained up tio 
polite learning as the Turks 
logic, arithmetic, geometry, 


of fourteen or fifteen years, 
arms, and the ſtudy of ſuch 
are acquainted with; viz 
and a little aſtrology, : 
In each of theſe chambers is a page of the 
ber, who ſuperintends them, 
leges of the Jeſuits. 1 
The third chamber, called &ilar- ada, comprehends two 
hundred pages; which, beſides their other exerciſes, are 
commanded by the kilerdgi-bachi, for the ſervice of he 
buttery and fruitery, VVT 

The fourth only conſiſts of twenty- four; theſe, under tbe 


| privy-cham- 
as the pet fects in the col- 


ſignior's apartment, where they never enter with any 
cloaths on that have pockets. VV 
The fifth is called h oda, i. e. privy chamber, and con- 
fiſts of forty pages, which attend the empetor's bed- 
chamber. The firſt of this chamber is called 9 bachi, 
the ſecond ſilittar, ke. oe 

Eight of theſe pages keep conſtant guard every night in 
the emperor's bed-chamber : they are polted in {everal 
places, ſome nearer him, others farther off, according to 
their degrees in the chamber. They are to take care the 
lights, kept conſtantly in the chamber, do not glare in 
his eyes, and awake him; and if they find him diſturbed 


by one of the agas. 


foldiery, equivalent to a ſerjcant or corporal among us. 
The common ſoldiers, and janizaries, called 0/dachis, af- 
ter having ſerved a certain term of years, are always pre- 
ferred, and made biquelairs; and of biquelairs, in time, 


of certain diviſions, whoſe number is not tixed ; being 
fometimes ten, and ſometimes twenty. | 

Their pay is ſix doybles per month, and they are diſtin- 
guiſhed by a large felt, a foot broad, and above a ſoot 
long, hanging on the back, with two long oltrich ſca- 


thers. 


10 the Ancient Poetry, a long ; or a compolition p! Oper 
to be ſung, and compoſed for that pypoſe ; the finging 
r. uſually accompanied with fomy muſical iath unents 
ah. e 

Oat 


of long and ſhort verſes, diſtingui 
Krophes, wherein the ſame weaſure is preſerved through- 


The odes of the ancients, Voſſius obſerves, had a regular 
return of the ſame kind of verſe, and the ſame quantity 
of lyllables, in the fame place of every ſimilar verſe: 


« tities in the modern odes ; ſo that, to follow the natural 


« ferent ſong.” | | : 
He ſhould have obſerved, however, that all the ancient 
odes were not of ſuch kind. But he proceeds: The 
4 moderns have no regard to the natural quantity of the 
« ſyllables, and have inroduced an unnatural and bar- 
« harous variety of long and ſhort notes, which they ap- 
« ply without any regard to the natural quantity of ſyl- 
« jables; ſo that it is no wonder our vocal muſic has no 
« effect. De Poem Cantu. | 

Among the ancients, oe Ggnified no more than a ſong ; 
with us, they are different things. The ancient odes 


thoſe of Pindar and Horace: ſometimes on other ſub- 
jects, as thoſe of Anacreon, Sappho, &c. The Engliſh 
edes are generally compoſed in praiſe of heroes, and great 
exploits z as thoſe of Dryden, Prior, &c. 

The diſtinguithing character of the ode is ſweetneſs : the 
poet is to tooth the minds of his readers by the variety of 
| verſe, and the delicacy of words; the beauty of num- 


themſelves. Variety of numbers is eſſential to the ode. 
At firſt, indeed, the verſe of the ode was but of one kind ; 
but for the ſake of pleaſure, and the muſic to which they 
were ſung, they by degrees ſo varied the numbers and 
feet, that their kinds are now almoſt innumerable. One 
of the moit conſiderable is the Pindaric diſtinguiſhed by 
the boldneſs and rapidity of its flights. | _ 
The ancient ode had originally but one ſtanza, or ſtrophe ; 

rophe, and epode. The prieſts going round the altar, 
Katte the . of the 10 called their firſt entrance 
 ſirophe, i. e. turning to the left; the ſecond, turning to 
the right, they called anti/irophe, q d. returning: laſtly, 
ſtanding (till before the altar, they ſung the remainder ; 
which they called epode. | 5 
Opk, Alcaic. See ALCAIC | 


for the rehearſal of the muſic to be ſung on the theatre. 


no relation to the theatre. Pericles built an odeum at 
Athens, where muſical prizes were contended for: Pau- 
fanias ſays, that Herod the Athenian built a magnificent 
| edeum for the ſepulchre of his wife. 

Eccleſiaſtical writers alſo uſe odeu 
church. | 


p. 290. obſerves, that in the northern languages, oh 
ſinifies proprietas, and all, totum. Hence he derives the 
cabal right in thoſe countries, and hence perhaps is de- 


etymology of the allodium, or abſolute property of the 
ſeudiſts ; as by a ſimilar combination of the latter ſylla- 
ble with fee, which ſignifies a conditional reward or ſti - 
pend, feeodh, or feudum, will denote ſti 


party Blackſt, Com. book 11. p. 45· . 
ODIN, in Mythology, called alſo in the dialect of the An- 


cient Scythians to their ſupreme God, and aſſumed, about 
ſeventy years before the chriſtian æra, by Sigge, a Scy- 
thian prince, who conquered the northern nations, made 
great changes in their government, manners, and reli- 
gion, enjoyed great honours, and had even divine ho- 
nours paid him, According to the account given of this 
conqueror by. Snorto, the ancient hiſtorian of Norway, 
and his commentator Torſzus, Odin was a Scythian, 
who withdrew himſelf, with many others in his train, 
by flight, from the vengeance of cl 

conduct of Pompey; and having oſſiciated as prieſt in 
his own country, he aſſumed the direction of the reli- 
gious worſhip, as well as the civil government, of the 
nations which h 

Sweden, and Norway, he retired to Sweden, where he 
died. There is nothing certain in this account; but it is 
probable, that the god, whoſe prophet or prieſt this Scy- 
thian pretended to be, was named Odin, and that the 
1gnorance- of ſucceeding ages confounded the deity with 
his prieſt, compoſing out of the attributes of the one, 
and the _ of the other, the charaCter of the northern 
conqueror, He deluded the people by his enchantments 
and {kill in magic : having cut off the head of one Mi- 
Vor. III. N 246. a 


Y 


bers, and the deſcription of things moſt delightful in 


ODEUM, wv, among the Ancients, was a place deſtined 


Obkunu was ſometimes alſo extended to buildings that had 


m for the choir of a 


| 


od, in the Modern Poetry, is a lyric poem, conſiſting | 


d into ſtanzas, or | 


« But there is nothing (ſays he) but confuſion of quan- | 


« quantity of our ſyllables, every ſtanza will be a dif- | 


were generally in honour of their gods, as are many of | 


| 


but was at laſt divided into three parts; /trophe, anti-| 


| ODHAL right, Pontoppidan, in his Hiſtory of Norway, | 


rived the «dal right in Finland. Now the tranſpoſition | 
of theſe northern ſyllables ah, will give us the true | 


pendiary pro- 


glo-Saxons Moden, or Wodan, a name given by the an- 


e Romans, under the | 


e conquered, Having ſubdued Denmark, 


1. + 


moſt common, yet moſt ſevere, pains the body is ſub- 
ject to. | 


ODñONTOIDES, odoyrozi2ng, formed from odug, 100th, and 
tic og, form, in Anatomy, an apophyſis in the middle of 
the ſecond vertebra ; ſo called from its reſemblance to a 
tooth, ” | 
Its ſurface is ſomewhat unequal, that the ligament which 
comes out of it, and binds it to the occiput, may take the 
better bold, 3 | 1 hog 

It is alſo encompaſſed with a ſolid ligament, contrived on 
purpole to prevent the ſpinal marrow from being com- 
preſſed by this apophyſis. 8 

ODOR, or Onour, See SMELL. 


| ODORAMEN TUM, in Pharmacy, a medicine applied for 


the benefit of its ſmell, whether it be fetid, or agree- 

able. O | | 

Such are frequently uſed in hyſteric and hypochondriac 

diſorders ; e. gr. aſla feetida, camphor, &c, 
ODORIFEROUS glands, See Grands, 5 
ODOROUS, or ODdorIFEROuUs things, are ſuch as exh 

a briſk, agreeable ſmell, ſenſible at a diſtance, 

Such are the jeſſamin, roſe, tuberoſe, &c. | 
ODYSSEY, Odyſea, formed from Odvoue, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame with Odvogevs, Uiyſes, an Eric poem of 

Homer, wherein he relates. the adventures . that befel 

Ulyſſes in his return to Ithaca from the ſiege of Troy. 

The deſign of the Iliad, F. Boſſu obſerves, is to inſtruct 
the ſtates of Greece, conſidered as united in one body, 
or as parts of the whole; and that of the Ody/zy, to in- 
ſtrut thoſe ſame ſtates, conſidered in their private ca- 
pacities. JJ ̃ ³ Eater edt a 

A ſtate conſiſts of two parts: the bead, which commands, 
is the firſt; and the members, that obey, the ſecond. 
Now, inſtructions are required both for the one and the 
other; but it is poſlible to have them both conveyed un- 
der the ſame perſon. ROY BOTS eee 
The fable, then, of the Odyſſey is as follows. A prince 
had been obliged to quit his country, and lead an army 
of his ſubjects upon a foreign expedition, After having 

loriouſly executed this, he was upon his return home; 

— in ſpite of all his endeavours, was detained for ſeve - 
ral years by tempeſts, which threw him on ſeveral coun- 
tries very different from one another as to manners, cuſ- 
toms, polity, &c. | | 
In the dangers he had to ſtruggle with, his companions, 
negleCting his advice, all periſhed through their own de- 
fault. In the mean time, the great men of his country, 
abuſing his abſence, commit ſtrange diſorders in his pa- 
lace, ſquander his treaſure, lay ſuares ſor his ſon, and 

will needs force his wife to chooſe. a, huſband among 
them ; all this from an opinion, that he was entirely loſt. 
But at length he returns; and having diſcovered bime 
ſelf to his ſon, and ſome others of his friends who had 
perſiſted in their allegiance, he becomes an eye-witneſs 
of the inſolence of his courtiers ; puniſhes, them as they 
deſerved ; and reſtores that peace and tranquillity to his 
iſland, which had been baniſhed during his abſence, 
'The truth or model whereon this fable is founded is, that 
a perſon's abſence from home, ſo that he cannot have 
an eye to his affairs, caged great diſorders. Arcord- 


ingly, 


ale 


OED 


Ingly, the hero's abſence is the principal and moſt eſſen-, 
ial part of the action, and takes up the greateſt part of 
' the poem. 


This poem, Boſſu adds, is more calculated for the peo- 
ple than the Iliad is, where the ſubjects ſuffer rather 


from the ill conduct of their princes than by their own | 


faults. The great names of heroes, Ulyſſes, &c. 40 not 
here repreſent the pooreſt peaſants leſs than princes, 
Czfars, Alexanders, &c. The meaneſt people are as 
liable to ruin their eſtates and families by negligence, &c. 
as the greateſt ; and accordingly have as much need of 
_ Homer's lectures, and are as capable of profiting by them, 
as kings themſelves. | | 
Gerard Croes, a Dutchman, in a book entitled Oye; 
\ E@pazes, printed at Dort, in 1704, endeavours to prove, 
that the fubjects of Homer's two poems are taken from 
the Scriptures ; that the action of the Ody/ey, in parti- 
cular, is nothing elſe but the adventures of the Iſraelites 
till the death of Moſes z and that the Odyſſey was com- 
poſed before the Iliad, the ſubject whereof is the taking 
of Jericho. What fancies! _ | | 
_ CECONOMICS, wconomira, that part of moral philoſophy, 
which teaches how to manage the affairs of a family, or 
bhouſhold. F | 3 
 CECONOMUS, oworoyos,'a perſon appointed to direct and 
manage a vacant church revenue, or that of a hoſpital, 
or other community. Ft of | 
CaEconomus was alſo anciently' uſed for a protector, or 
advocate, who defended the rights and effects of churches, 
monaſteries, &c. : Ry Et 
 CEconomus was alſo an appellation given to a church-of- 
fice, who took care of the buildings and repairs of the 
church, and received and diſtributed alms according to 
the directions of the biſhop. | | 
In this ſenſe it is that the ſixth council appoints, that 
every church have its @conomus. ; Is 


 CECONOMY, omoropizs the prudent oonduct, or diſcreet 


and frugal management of a man's eſtate, or that of an- 
3 e TY | 
CEconomr, public. See Publie PoliceE. = 
 CEconomy, animal, the firſt branch of the theory of me- 
dicine; or that which explains the parts of the human 

body, their ſtructure and uſe; the nature and cauſes of 

life and health, and the effects or phenomena ariſing 
from them. e ; 


- 'This is otherwiſe called phy/ology; and its objects juſt 


- enumerated are called the naturals, or res ſecundum na- 


| tram. 
¶CcoNoMux, legal, or Fewi/h, or diſpenſation, is the man- 
ner wherein God though 

| people under the miniſtty of Moſes. See Junaism. 

This included not only the political and ceremonial laws, 
but alſo the moral law, inaſmuch as it pronounced a curſe 
on all thoſe who did not fulfil it perfectly. 
_ CEconxomr, evengelical, or Chriſtian, or diſpenſation, is 


« uſed in oppoſition to the /egal; and comprehends all that | 
grace, which God has made. 


relates to the covenant of 
with men by Jeſus Chriſt.” 
CEconomr of the parts of plants. See PLANT. | 
GECUMENICAL, formed of the Greek ouzurvixcg, of o:x4- 
Ain, the Habitable earth, or the whole earth, ſignifies as 
much as general, or univerſal. | ED 


In this ſenſe we ſay an æcumenical council, or fynod ; | 


meaning one at which the whole Chriſtian church aſ⸗ 

ſiſted, or to which they wene invited, | 
Du -Cange obſerves, that many of the patriarchs of Con- 
ſtantinople, aſſumed to themſelves the quality and deno- 
mination of &cumenzcal patriarchs z particularly John the 
Faſter in 590, and Cyril his ſucceſſor. Gregory the 
Great of Rome was exceedingly enraged at it; pretend- 

ing it was a title of pride, and the character of anti- 
chriſt ; as ſuppoſing the title of @cumenical to imply uni- 
verſal biſhop, or biſhop of all the world: whereas, in 
effect, it implied no more than the quality of chief of 
the eaſtern church; in like manner as the firſt doctor of 

the church of Conſtantinople was called der c ieni- 
cu. 3 | | 

The title æcumanical biſhop was firſt offered to Leo. I. but 
he refuſed it: nor did his ſucceſſors accept of it for a 

long time. The fifth council of Conſtantinople gave it 

to John, patriarch of that city; though ſome of the Ro- 
maniſts pretend, that the emperor Phocas gave it, by 
way of preference, to the biſhop of Rome. See Pork. 

But thole of Conſtantinople have preſerved it; and ſo late 

as the council of Baſil, that patriarch uſed the title. But 
ecumenical here is only to be underſtood as of the extent 
of each patriarchate. 

CEDEMA, o:dyua, a tumour which appears whitiſh, ſoft, 
and lax, without any notable change of colour, heat, 
pain, or pulſation ; and which yields to the preſſure of 
the finger, ſo as for ſome time to retain the dent 
preſſion thereof, 


t good to guide and govern his | 


WA 


or im- 


- 


The word comes from the Greek oa, I ſwell ; whence 
ol Þnua, a tumor. Accordingly Hippocrates uſes the word 
_ edema for any tumor in general. 

The general cauſe of wdemas is vulgarly ſuppoſed to he 

pituita, as it is called, or a phlegmy humour in the bod : 


But the true and' immediate cauſe is the dit charge of the 
e the CELLULX adipſæ. See Drnopzy, 
Contuſions, fractures, luxations, &c. when © long ſtand- 
ing, often give fiſe to edemas, eſpecially*in qropſical and 
aged perſons ; fo alſo do irregular living, want of exer. 
ciſe, ruptures, diſorders of the lymphatics, defluxions of 
humours, weakneſs of joints, &c. | 
The chief ſeat of this tumour is in the legs: in a leuco. 
phlegmatia, the whole body is wdematons. It frequent] 
comes upon other diſeaſes, eſpecially clinics; and is fa. 
miliar to women with child, It is dangerous when it 
qa to an abſceſs; when it hardens, it becomes ſcir. 
rhous. | 
There are alſo ſpurious edemas z in which caſe the pitui- 
tous homour is mixed with other humours, whence the 
tumour becomes eryſipelatous, ſcirrhous, and ſometimes 
gipſous ; and hence wens, &c. 
CQEDEMATOUS, in Medicine, ſomething that is of the na. 
ture of an edema; or ſeized, or afflicted, with an dena. 
Thus we ſay, an ædematous arm, ædematous leg, &c.— 
Phyſicians divide tumours into inflammatory, dematous 
ſcirrhous, ſcrophulous, cancerous, &. x 
The perſons moſt ſubject to ædematous tumours, are peo 
ple of a phlegmatic habit, and ſuch as bave had ſupprel. 
ſions bf ſome natural evacuations. Men who have had 
the hzmorthoidal diſcharges flopped upon them, end 
women labouring under ſuppreſſions of the menſes, are 
more than all others ſubject to them. Perſons ſomewhat 
advanced in age are, in general, more ſubject than young 
ones, and women with child, particularly during the 
more advanced ſtate of their pregnancy, are often af- 
flicted wich them. The long holding the legs in cold 
water will ſometimes alone occaſion them, and, among 
the poorer country people, the women who make a cuſ- 
tom of ſtanding in the water to waſh their cloaths are 
often affected with theſe ſwellings in one or both knees. 
People who have received large wounds, and have had 
them treated raſhly, with cold applications, are alſo ſome- 
times thrown into danger of theſe ſwellings. The repel- 
ling tumours of other kinds, and ſometimes the {triking 
in an eryſipelas, or other cutaneous eruptions, will alfo 
occaſion them; and ſometimes people who have been 
treated with too hot a regimen in acute fevers, are ſubject 
to ſwellings in their feet, which though they appear red, 
and are hot at times, yet, when ſtrictly examined, ap- 


= 


pear to be truly ædematous. | 
Prognoſtics in this caſe. Oedematous ſwellings are always 


very obſtinate, and tedious in their cure; but they are 


the more ſo when their cauſes are the more complicated, 
and more things than one conſpite to their origin. None 
of theſe ſwellings are ſo eaſily cured as thoſe which 
ariſe from external injuries, or ſimple refrigeration ; and 
thoſe which ariſe from cutaneous humours ſtruck in, are 
often found very eaſy of cure, provided that they are not 
of very long ſtanding ; and in general, ſuch as are very 
cold when out of bed, and always very hot when in it, 
are more diflicult of cure than others. But this is to be 
obſerved, that there is great difference between a cure 


of theſe tumors, and the only ſtriking them in; the lat- 


ter caſe being very often attended with much worſe com- 
plaints than the tumors themſelves, the too frequent con- 
ſequences of ſuch retropulſions being inflammations of 
the abdomen and præcordia, and abſolute dropſies. 
Oedematous tumors ſeldom, of themſelves, prove dan- 
gerous, or mortal; but when they are of a long contu- 
nuance, the effect of old age, or a dropſical habit; when 
they grow hard, fcicrhous, painful, or come to ſuppu- 
rate, the cure is generally tedious and uncertain. Thoſe 
which attend wounds, fractures, or the like, are leſs dif- 
ficult to cure. 
Method of cure. The firſt ſtep towards a cure muſt be 
the correcting the mueous and viſcid ſtate of the hu- 
mours: this is beſt done by the neutral ſalts, as tarrarum 
vitriolatum, and the like ; and by gum ammoniacum, the 
roots of pimpernel, and woods of ſaſſafras, guarcum 
and the like; with the warm aromatics, as ginger, and 
the ſpices, and carminative ſeeds, The matter, when 
thus attenuated, is to be evacuated by purges of a ſttength 
proportioned to the conſtitution of the patient; and, after 
this, the true tone of the parts is to be re-eſtabliſhed b) 
chalybeats, and the part to be ſecured from a relapſe 
with a large bandage, and with warm and ſtrengthening 
fomentations. It rarely happens that theſe ſwellings u/- 
cerate; but when they do, there is no application ſo pro” 
per as the liquor of myrrh. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 
410. | 2k 
The method of treating @dematores tumors is Vary mo 
bl 


O0 EN 


ent, according to the different cauſes to which they ove! 


* their riſe. The external method of treating theſe tumors | 


zin the legs and feet is uſually to have recourſe to frequent 
frictions with warm cloths; theſe are to be repeated 
every night and morning, and the parts to be rubbed each 
time till they appear very red, and are hot; the limb is 
then carefully to be preſerved from the injuries of the 
cold air, and it is a very proper method to wear ſtockings 
made of ſome warm furr, and to lie with hot bricks, 

. wrapped up in cloths, near the legs and feet, to divide, 
and attenvate the blood; a proper bandage is, after theſe 
methods, to be applied, which is to aſcend gradually 
from the feet up to the knees; this ſtrengthens the limb, 
and prevents a ſtagnation, and collection of the blood in 
any part of it. Proper ſtrengthening internal medicines 


muſt be given during all this time; and, after the trying | 


what has been already directed, ſtrengthening remedies 
are to he attempted externally alſo : to this end the limb 
may be placed over burning reCtified ſpirit of wine, 
wrapping it up in cloths in ſuch manner that it may re- 


ceive the ſteam; this will incline the ſtagnating fluids to } 


eſcape through the ſkin, or elſe render them fit to return 
into the circulation, and at the ſame time will do much 
toward reſtoring the proper tone of the limb. In many 
families it is a ſecret to apply the herb great celandine, 
bruifed in manner of a pultice, either alone, or mixed 
with the perſicaria acris, or water-pepper, and great be- 
nefit is ſometimes obtained by theſe herbs, for they are 
very active medicines, and powerful reſolvents. Others 
apply alſo, for the ſame purpoſe, the lepidium, or pep- 
per-wort, and horſe-raddiſh root, ſcraped and moiſtened 
with white wine; but the moſt excellent remedy of this 
kind is the cataplaſm made of pigeon's dung, mixt with 
common {alt and vinegar, and applied warm, and often 
removed. A fomentation of no ſmall uſe is made alſo of 
a ley made of oak aſhes, mixed with ſmith's forge-water, 


adding a little ſpirit of wine, and a ſmall quantity of | 
'This may be applied with ſtupes, or the legs | 


alum. 


may be bathed in the liquor, as warm as it can well be 
| borne, twice a day. Spirit of wine alſo, either alone, or 
mixed with lime-water and alum, or lime- water alone, 
are good fomentations; and another, from which great 
benefit has been received, is this: take ſpirit of wine, 
and common vinegar, of each a pint: crude alum, an 
ounce and half; vitriol, an ounce; mix all together, and 
uſe it as the foregoing. Great care muſt always be taken | 
after the uſing theſe, or the like fomentation, that the 
limb be well covered with bandages and ſtockings ; the 
patient muſt alſo, during the time, drink ſparingly, and 


| uſe moderate exerciſe frequently. The medicinal waters, | 


eſpecially the ſulphureous, oſten do ſervice in theſe caſes, 
but they do not always ſucceed. Dr. Harris, relates, that 

he has cured, the moſt dangerous of theſe caſes with a 
mixture of the aperient ſattron of ſteel, and the bark. 
Others ſpeak of having performed cures with the bark 
alone; but there are not wanting ſome who declare this 
to be a very dangerous method. Heiſter. 


Under the claſs of #dematous tumors, are ranked condy- 
| lomata, criſtæ, rhagades, thymi, talpæ, or natæ, the gang- 
lium and pſydracium. See ConDYLOMA, CRIST, 

Po uon, &c. 785 I 

QEDICNEMUS, in Orn:thology, the name of a bird called 
allo charadrius by Geſner and Aldrovand, and in 
Engliſh the „ene cURLEw. It is a conſiderably large 
bird, weighing eighteen ounces; its beak is about two 
fingers bicadth long, and is ſtrait, pointed at the end, 
and partly black, partly yellow; it has a naked, yellowiſh, 
green membrane under its eyes; its legs are long and 


yellow ; and it has only three toes, having no hinder | 


one ; its thighs are naked half the way up, as in other 
Water birds; breaſt and thighs are white; its throat, 
back, and neck, of a mixture of reddiſh brown and 
black, much like the colour of the curlew; whence the 
Engliſh have very improperly called it the fone curlew ; 
the under part of its tail is reddiſh. It breeds very late, 
the young being often ſound callow at the latter end of 
Ottober. It lives principally in watery places, and lies 
in the night, making at that time a very remarkable 
{hrill noiſe. EST 
NANTHE, in Botany. See Mater DRopwoRT. 
NANTHE, or dropwort, in Botany, is alſo a name origi- 
nally given by the ancient Greeks to the flowers of the | 
wild vine. It was afterwards made to expreſs alſo the 
flowers of the common manured vine, and the young 
- grapes while ſmall, and juſt appearing from the flowers: 
theſe with the tendrils, and ſmall leaves of the vines, 
were ſometimes uſed for the making garlands, and orna- 
menting other things ; and after this, another plan of a 
very different nature became uſed on the ſame occaſions, 
and called by the ſame name. 
NANTHE, in Ornithology, the name of a genus of birds 
of the ſmaller ſize, of which there ate ſour ſpecies. 1. 


\ 


OES 


The common enanthe, called the faliow. finch, or wheats 

ear, 2. The enanthe, called anthus, and Horus; and in 

Engliſh, the whinchat. 3. The @nanthe, called rubetra, 
and in Engliſh the foxe-chatter, or moor-titling. 4. The 
American enanthe guirarhu nheengeta, See WHEAT» 
ear, WHINCHAT, &c. | 0 

CENARIA, a name given by the ancients to aſhes prepared 
from the leaves, tendrils, and young ſtalks of the vine. 
They were accounted highly diuretic. 

CENELAUM, ova, formed of avg, wine, and ena, 
oil, in Pharmacy, a mixture of wine and oil; uſually of 
thick black wine, and oil of roſes, _ 

In fractures with wounds, where the bone is not bare, 

Scultetus orders that the compreſſes, to make them ſtick, 
be drenched with æuclium, to ſooth the pain, and pre- 
vent an inflammation; and the bandage to be every day 

moiſtened with the ſame, till the inflammation be out of 
all danger. | | 

CENISTERIA, in Antiquity, ſacrifices held by the youth 
of Athens, before the firſt time of cutting the hair, and 
ſhaving the beard. _ | Ic? 

The etymology of the word, which comes from oiy2;, 
wine, ſhews, that the matter here offered was wine. 
Theſe ſacrifices were offered to Hercules; and the quan- 
tity of what was offered was regulated by law. 

CENOGALA, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and other of 
the Greek authors, to expreſs a mixture of milk arid 
wine for immediate drinking. Others have uſed it to 
expreſs wine alone heated, ſo as to be juſt as warm as 
new milk. | 

CSNOMANTIA, owparrera, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of di- 
vination by wine, which is done by making conjectures 

from the colour, motion, noiſe, and other aceidents of 

the wine of libations. 

CENOPTL, a kind of officers, or cenſors, at Athens, who 
attended at their feaſts, regulated the number of cups 
each was to drink, and took care that none drank too 
much or too little, | | 
Thoſe who would not be kept within the bounds of tem- 

perance, were preſented by the znopte to the arcopagus. 
The &n9/:@ were allo called eyes, oculi. | 

CENOS, in Ornitholsgy, the name uſed by authors for the 


ſomewhat larger than the common pigeon, but of the 
ſame ſhape and general colour. Its neck is of a fine 
changeable hue, as differently oppoſed to the light; and 
its breaſt, ſhoulders, and wings, are of a fine purpliſh 
| hue, or red wine colour, from whence it has its name 
vinago. Its legs are red, and feathered a little below the 
oint. | | 

QENOSTAGMA, a name given by ſome of the chemical 

writers to /pirit of wine. Od 

CENOTHERA, in Botany, See Tree PRIMROSE. 

CEPATA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the tree which produces the fruit called anacardium 
Orientale, or the Malacca bean. 

(ESO PHAG AUS, in Anatomy, one of the muſcles of the 
pharynx, which it encompaſſes round like a ring. | 
It is ſingle, and ſerves to ſqueeze the aliment down, by 
cloſing the pharynx after the manner of a ſphincter ; 

| whence ſome call it the under gulæ; others deglutitor, 
or ſwallower. | 1 
Dr. Drake will have it no more than a production of the 
pterygopharyngæus, whoſe fibres ſurround the pbarynx 
from a tendinous line on the back part of it; though Ver- 
heyen makes it a diſtinct pair. 

CESOPHAGUS, aroopayes, in Anatomy, the gula, or gullet; 
a membranous pipe or paſſage, whereby our fuod and 
drink are conveyed from the mouth to the ſtomach. Sce 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. a. - 
The &/ophagus deſcends from the fauces to the ſtomach, 
between the aſpetia arteria, and the vertebræ of the neck 
and back, in a ſtrait line, excepting for a little deflexion 

bout the fifth vertebra of the thorax, where it turns a 
little to the right to make way for the great artery, which 
runs along with it to the ninth ; where turning again to- 

wards the laſt, it croſſes the artery, and piercing the dia- 
phragm, ends at the left orifice of the STOMACH. _ 

It conſiſts of ſeveral coats or membranes, uſually reck- 
oned three; though ſome make them four, others five 
or ſix, allowing the cruſta villoſa to be one; which laſt 
diviſion Dr. Drake follows, as moſt accurate. i 
The firſt coat is membranous, and only deſigned for a 
covering for the reſt ; and ſeems only a continuation of 
the outward membrane of the ſtomach, derived from the 
peritonæum; though ſome derive it from the pleura, and 
others from the diaphragm. 

The ſecond coat is muſcular, conſiſting of ſtrong fleſhy 
fibres like other muſcles ; ſo that it ſeems to make the 
gullet a hollow fiſtulous muſcle. According to Steno and 
Willis, it conſiſts of two orders of fibres, going from 
top to bottom in ſpiral lines, contrary to and decuſſating 


{ 


each 


ftock-dove, or wood-pigeon, called alſo by ſome vinago, 5 


erch other; which deſcription is very exact of the gullet | 
of ruminants, but not ſo of that of men. In men it 

- confiſts of two fleſhy lamellæ, like two diſtinct muſcles; | 

the outward compoſed of ſtraight longitudinal fibres; the 
inner of annular fibres, without any obſervable angles. 
The uſe of this coat is to promote deglutition ; the lon- 


gitudinal fibres, when in, contraction, ſhortening: the | 
t ſophagus, and making its capacity larger to admit of the 


| loſe his life, Hale, P. C. 2. 126, 134. Under Capital 


and felony and offences not capital include the remain- 


be fined, or ſuffer corporal puniſhment, or both, but not 
aff ences are comprehended high treaſon, petit treaſon, 
ing part of the pleas of the crown, and come under the 


title of miſdemeanours; 


Some Mences are puniſhable by the common law, but moſt 
of them by ſtatutes. 


OFFERING. See ObLATION, and He Ave-offering, 
OFFERING, burnt. See HoLoOCausT. | 
OFFER TORY, offertorium, an anthem ſung, or played oil 


matter to be ſwallowed ; and the annular, on the con- 
trary, contracting the capacity, and cloſing behind the 
deſcending aliment, preſs it downwards; ſo that the two 


orders of fibres ſeem to act as antagoniſt-muſcles to each 
other. 
The next coat, called the vaſcular, conſiſts of a double 
membrane ; the outer formed of irregular fibres and in- 
numerable veſſels interwoven ; the inner of ſtrait longi- 
tudinal fibres, mixed with little glandsz whence ſome 
call it the g/andulous. This membrane adheres cloſely to 
another within, called the nervous coat, which is exceed- 
ingly fine, and made up of exceſſively ſlender fibres, va- 
riouſly diſpoſed. It is continued to that which covers the 
fauces, mouth, and lips; whence it happens, that tick- 
ling the bottom of the fauces by vellicating this mem- | 
brane, provokes a retching to vomit. 
This membrane has a quick ſenſation ; and in this part, 
as ſome think, is the ſeat of thirſt, the organ whereby 
the appetite of drinking is excited. It is lined inwardly 
with a villous cruſt, which Dr. Drake takes to be the ex- 
cretory ducts of the glands, and not unlike the cuticula 
of the cutis, to defend the ſubjacent membrane. In ex- | 
coriations, this is ſometimes caſt out at the mouth. 
The upper opening of the &/aphagus, ſituate at the bot- 
tom of the fauces, 1s called the PHARYNX. 5 
The inflammation of the &/ophagus is ſometimes a ſymp- 
tom attending the quinzy. See ANGINA, and QUIN- 


ZY. 
C:STROMANIA, a name given by ſome authors to the 
- uterine diſorders which ſometimes affect young women, 
and is commonly called FURGR uterinus. N 
CESTRUS, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of fly, called 
alſo ſometimes the gad-fly, breeze-fly, and aſilum. See 
Gap-fly. 8 | 
The 2 in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is a genus of two- 
. winged flies, the mouth of which has neither teeth nor 
roboſcis. There are five ſpecies which are very trou- 
bleſome to oxen, horſes, ſheep, and deer. | 
 CESTRUM Veneris. See VENERIS. 
ESVYPE, or Es vros, a kind of fatty mucilage, of the 
conliſtence of an unguent, of a greyiſh colour, and a 
ſickiſh diſagreeable ſmell, drawn from the 
growing on the throats and between the 
ſheep. | | | 
The word is formed from the Greek ois, /2eep, and ann, 


I putrefy, or corrupt; the hype being a filthy, and, as it | ya 
Co 


were, corrupted matter, drawn from ſheep. 
This wool they waſh, boil it in water, let the lo- 
tions, or decoCtions, ſtand for ſome time, and from the 


top ſkim off a ſatty ſubſtance, which being ſtrained | 


through a linen cloth, and ſet to cool, makes the &/ype, 
much uſed externally to reſolve, ſoften, and appeaſe 

pain. | | 
| CGTHODES ulcus, a term uſed by the Greek writers for 

ſuch ulcers as had tumid and callous lips; and as ſuch 
ulcers are uſually very difficult to heal, the word became 

| afterwards appropriated to all forts of ulcers diſſicult to 
cure. | 


OFFA alba, a name which Van Helmont gives to the white | 
coagulum, ariſing from a mixture of rectified ſpirit of | 


wine with ſpirit of urine, or ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
Note, The ſpirit of urine muſt be diſtilled from well fer- 


mented wine, and the other mult be well dephlegmated ; | 


elſe no Va will ariſe, | 

Some call it the ofa alba of Paracelſus, others of Van 

Helmont ; whence it is ſometimes called ofa Helmon- 
, tiana; but Van Helmont was not the inventor of it, but 
Raim. Lully, ſays Boerhaave. | 

The manner of making the ofa alba is deſcribed by this 


laſt author, who obſerves it to be difficult, as it requires | 


both liquors to be perfect, and ſome nice circumſtances 
to be obſerved, 
Van Helmont endeavours to account for the formation of 
the ſtone in the bladder, from this experiment; but, as 
Boerhaave obſerves, the ofa alba has nothing in common 
with the ſtone. | 
Boechaave recommends this mixture as a good deobſtru- 
ent, taken in Canary, faſting. 
OFFENCE, delictum, in Lato, an act committed againſt 
the law, or omitted where the law requires it. 
Offences are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, viz. ſuch as are 
capital, and ſuch as are not. Capital offences are thoſe 
for which the offender is to loſe his life. Thoſe not ca- 


pital, where the offender may forfeit his lands and goods; 


OFFERTORY was allo a name anciently given to the linen 


up. | 
OFFICE, efficium, in a moral ſenſe, denotes a duty; or 


had written before him on the ſame, for omitting to de- 


The Greeks, he obſerves, made two ſpecies of office : Fo 


OFFICE, in a civil ſenſe, denotes the mutual aid and aſſiſt- 


OFFICE is alſo a particular charge, or truſt, whereby a man 
greaſy wool | | 
uttocks of | 


tive, ſo as not to become vacant by death, but paſling in 


OFFICE, alienation, alternate, crown, jewel, poſt, See the 


OFFICE, vidtualling. See VICTUALLING. 
Orricx is alſo uſed for a place, apartment, or board ap- 


Orrick, in the Canon Law, is uſed for a BENEF1CE which 


Oxx1ce is alſo uſed, in Common Law, for an inquilition 


the organ, at the time the people are making an of- 
fering. | | 

Anciently, the ofertery conſiſted of a pſalm ſung with its 
anthem ; though it is ſomewhat dubious whether the 
pſalm was ſung entire; St. George nientioning, that 
when it was time, the pope looking at the choir who 
ſung it, gave the fign when they ſhould end, 


whereon the offerings were laid. Dr. Harris ſays, it was 
properly a piece of ſilk, or fine linen, wherein the occa- 
ſional oblations or offerings of each church were wrapped 


that which virtue, and right reaſon, direct a man to do. 

Virtue, according to Chauvin, is the purpoſe of doing 
well: the thing which immediately follows, or ariſes from 
this purpoſe, is obedience ; which ſame is allo denomi- 
nated — : fo that an office is the object of an obe- 
dience to VIRTUE, | | F 
Cicero, in his diſcourſe of offices, cenſures Panætius, who 


fine the thing or ſubjeR on which he wrote ; yet he does 
himſelf fall under the ſame cenſure. He inſiſts much on 
the diviſion of offices, but forgets the detinition. In other 
of his pieces we find him defining office to be an action 
which reaſon requires to be done: Quod autem ratione 
attum fit, id officium appellamus. 15 


Feet, called by them xaroplwpa ; and common, or indifferent, 
called xabnxoy ; which they define ſo, as that, what is ab- 
ſolutely right, makes a perfect office; and what we can 
only give a probable reaſon for, a common, or intermediate 


„Vice. | 


ance which men owe to one another. | | 


Benevolence inſpires a man with an endeavour to do good 
offices to all mankind. | 


is authorized to do ſomething. | 
Loyſeau defines effice a dignity attended with a public 
function. The word is primarily uſcd in ſpeaking of ths 
offices of judicature and policy: as, the office of a ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, that of a juſtice of peace, of a ſheriff, 


Ofices are either venal, or not venal. Fenal offices ate 
thoſe bought with money.  _ 

Venal offices are ſubdivided into two kinds; viz. dominia, 
and caſual. Dominial, or offices in fee, are thoie ablo- 
Jutely torn off, and ſeparated from the king's preroga- 


the nature of a fee, or inheritance. 
Of theſe we have but few inſtances among us, which 
go beyond a firſt reverſion. Among the French they are 
more frequent. | | 
Caſual hes are thoſe given for life, by patent, commiſ- 
ſion, &c. aud which become vacant, by the officer's 
death, to the king's benefit ; unleſs the officer have be- 
fore reſigned, or diſpoſed of it. | 
The venality of offices of judicature is one of the griev- 
ances in the French policy. See VENAL. 


* 


reſpective articles. 


pointed for the officers to attend in, for the diſcharge of 
their re ſpective duties or employments. 

Such are the /ecretary's office, firſt fruits office, the fi 
clerks office, the paper office, /ignet office, the prothonotary's 
office, pipe office, king's ſilver office, exciſe office, office of 
orduance, &c. See SECRETARY, FIR ST,, SIX 
CLERKs, PaPER, Pipe, SiGntT, Excisz, ORD- 
NANCE, &c. 

Of ſuch offices, ſome are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
board, and other of chambers, as the board of green 
cloth, &c. | | ; 
Where the inquiſition obtains, the tribunal thereof is 
called the holy office. 


has no juriſdiction annexed to it. 


made to the king's uſe of any thing found by e 
is 


/ 


OFF 


his office who enquires, or makes an inquiſition, ex of- | 


"Henoe, to traverſe an office, is to traverſe an inquiſition 
taken of office before an eſcheator. To return an office, 
is to return that which is found by virtue of the office. 
There are two ſorts of of/i-es iſſuing out of the exchequer 
by commiſſion z viz. an office to entitle the king in the 

thing enquired into; and an office of inſtruction. f 

OFFICE is allo uſed for divine ſervice celebrated in public. 
St. Jerom is the perſon, who, at the requeſt of pope Da- 
maſus, is laid to have firſt diſtributed the Pſalms, Epiſtles, 
and Goſpels, in the order in which they are now found in 
the Romiſh office, The popes Gregory and Gelaſius 
added the prayers, reſponſes, and verſes; and St. Am- 
broſe the graduals, hallelujahs, &c. ; 

Orrice is more particularly uſed in the Romiſh church, 
for the manner of performing the ſerviee; which varies 
every day. 

Thus they ſay the office of Sunday; the office of ſach a 
ſaint, &c. The office is either /ingle, ha!f-double, or 
double. g 5 | 

Orriek, again, is applied to a particular prayer preferred 

in honour of a ſaint. ; 
When any perſon is canonized, a particular ce is at the 
ſame time aſſigned him out of the common office of the 


confeſſors, the Virgin, or the like. See SAINT and 


Cam NIZATION, | i 

We ſav, the office of the Virgin; of the Holy Spirit; of 
the paſſion; the holy ſacrament, &c. The office of he 
dead is rehearſed every day, excepting on teaſt-days, 
among the Carthuſians. The office of the Holy Virgin 


is alſo added to the office of the day, in the order of Ber- 
mardines. | 


Orricts, with regard to architecture, denote all the apart- 
ments that ſerve for the neceſſary occaſions of a great | 


houſe, or palace, or thoſe where the ſervants are em- 


ployed: as kitchens, pantries, brewhouſes, confection- 


aries, ſruiteries, granaries, &c. as alſo waſh-houles, 
wood-houſes, ſtables, &c. | 
The offices are commonly in the baſſecour; ſometimes 
they are ſunk underground, and well vaulted. 
OFFICER, a perſon poſſeſſed of a poſt or office, 


Great OrrickRS of the crown, or /tate, are the lord high- 


ſteward, the lord chancellor, the lord high-treaſurer, the 
locd preſident of the council, the lord privy-ſeal, the 
lord great chamberlain, the lord high conſtable, the earl 
marſhal, and lord high admiral. See CHANCELLOR, 
TREASURER. MaRsSHAL, &c. | 


OrriceRs of juſtice are thoſe who are entruſted with the 


adminiſtration of equity and Juſtice in the courts thereof. 
Orricrtrs, royal, are thoſe who adminiſter juſtice in the 

king's name; as the judges, &c. See JUDGE . 
OrriekRs, ſubaltern, are thoſe who adminiſter juſtice in 


the name of ſubjects. Such are thoſe who act under the | 


carl-marſhal, admiral, &c. 


Orrickxs of policy are thoſe in whom the government and 
direction of the affairs of a community are inveſted. 
Such are mayors, ſheriffs, &. . 
Orricers of war are thoſe who have command in the 
forces. | 
Theſe are either general, feld, or ſubaltern officers, 
Orr1cERs, general. See GENERAL officers. 


Orrickks, field, are ſuch as have command over a whole 


regiment; ſuch as the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and 
major. | | | Fe 


 OrricERs, ſubaltern. 


| See SUBALTERN. 
O 


FFICERS, commiſſion, are ſuch as are appointed by the 
king's commiſſion. | | | 
Such are all from the general to the cornet and enſign, 
incluſive. | 
They are thus called in contradiſtinction to non-commu/- 
froned officers, as ſerjeant- majors, quatter-maſter-ſerjeants, 
ſerjeants, corporals, drum and fife-majors, who are no- 
minated by their reſpective captains, and appointed by 
the commanding officers of regiments, and by them re- 
duced without a court martial. | 
OrricERs, flat, are the quarter-maſter-general, and the 

adjutant-general, who are ſtrictly ſaid to exiſt only in 
time of war: alſo, the quarter-maſters, adjutants, ſur- 
geons, and chaplains of regiments. 


FFICERS, warrant, are thoſe who have no commilſions, | 


but oaly warrants from ſuch boards or perſons as are au- 
thorized by the king to grant them. 


Orrictss, ſea, or officers of the marine, are thoſe who have | 


command in ſhips of war, 

OFFicegRs, fag. See FLAG. 

OFFICERS of the houſhold, are the lord ſteward, treaſurer 
of the houſhold, comptroller, cofferer, maſter, clerks of 

the green-cloth, &c. the lord chamberlain, vice-cham- 
erlain, gentlemen of the privy and bed-chamber, gen- 

tlemen ulhers, grooms, pages, malter of the wardrobe, 


of the ceremonies, &c. the maſter of (he horſe, ayenor, 
Vor. III. Ny 247. 


OFFICIAL, cialis, in the Canon Law 


equerries, ſurveyors, &c. See Housforp. See alfy 
8 each officer * his proper article. 

FFICERS, /iaf/, are ſuch as in the king's preſ. 3 

white ſtaff; and at other times bf emerge ton 


01 broa 
white fff bone before then wg going abroad, have a 


a footman bare-headed; 
Such are the lord ſteward, lord chamberlain, re rn 
ſurer, &c. 


The white ſtaff is taken for a commiſſion 


death of the king, the officers break their ſt | 
os hearſe made for the king's body, cir aff Over the 


a bd and thereby diſcharge 
their inferior officers. J 6 
OrFiceRs, municipal. See Municirar., 
OFFICERS, reformed. See REFORMApo. 
OFFICERS of the mint, See MINT. 
OFFICERS, /ignals for. See S1GNAL. 


z, and at the 


puty OT lieutenant 0 : | ( li | the biſhop's de- 
1 3 Or an Ecclebialtical jud . 
by a biſhop, chapter, abbot, & c. judge appointed 


wit 1 
ritual juriſdiction thereof. 2 conan me 
Of theſe there are two kinds: the one, as it were 
general of the church, exerciſing juriſdiction throughout 
the whole dioceſe, called by the canoniſts offcialis prin- 

cipalis, in our ſtatute law the biſhop's HAN CEL LOR. 


There is no appeal from his court to the biſhoy : his he. 
Ing eſteemed the biſhop's COURT. ap abt 


Lhe other called offcialis forancus, 
diction foris, & extra civitatem 
ſhop when the dioceſe is very large; having a certain ex- 
tent of territory aſſigned him, wherein he refides. 
This offical has but a limited juriſdiction, though he have 
unverſitatem cauſarum, and exerciſe it in the biſhop's 
name. Our ſtatute-law calls him commiſſary. | | 
The biſhops, eſpecially thoſe of large ſees, finding them- 
ſelves oppreſſed with a multiplicity of buſineſs, at firſt 
diſcharged a part of it upon their archdeacons and prieſts; 
to whom they gave commiſſions revocable at pleaſure. 
Theſe are called vicarii, or officiales. ; 


As we do not meet with this term any where before the 
conſtitutions of the /e decretalium, it is 


rent the cuſtom had not its riſe ti} 
teenth century. 


In proceſs of time the function was divided into t vo; 
and the title offczal given to him with whom the biſhop 
entruſted the exerciſe of litigious juſtice ; and that of 
vicars general, or grand vicars, to thoſe who had the vo- 
luntary juriſdiction. | 
Tue number of officials was ſoon exceſſively multiplied ; 
and not only biſhops, but chapters and archdeacons, 
would have their officials: Re 
The efficzals, by degrees, had drawn to their cognizance 
and juriſdiction molt of the civil cauſes; till they were 
taken out of their hands by appeals, &c. 15 
OFFICIAL is alſo uſed, in our laws, for a deputy appointed 
by an archdeacon, for the executing of his Juriſdiction; 
OFFICIALTY, the court, or juriſdiction, whereof an of = 
ficial 18 head, 
The practice of cffcialties is now reduced into a little 
compaſs; and actions of promiſes, and diſſolutionsof 
marriages, are the principal things tranſacted therein. 
OFFICIARIIS on faciendis, vel amovendii, a writ directed 
to the magiſtrates of a corporation, requiring them not 


vicar- 


5, as having his juriſ- 
„is appointed by the bi- 


pretty appa- 
| the end of the thir- 


to make ſuch a man an officer, or to put one out of the 


ofice he hath, until enquiry is made of his manners, &c. 
OFFICINAL, formed of oficina, a ſhop, in Pharmacy, a 
term applied to ſuch medicines, whether ſimple or com- 
pound, as are required to be conſtantly kept in readineſs 
in the apothecaries ſhops, to be mixed up in extempora- 
neous preſcriptions. IS 
The «fficinal /imples are appointed, among us, by the col- 
lege of phyſiciaus; aud the manner of making the com- 
poſitions is directed in their Diſpenſatory. 
OFFICIO, /uſper/io ab. See SUSPENSION. | 
OFF1CIO, ex. See Ex officio, and INFORMATION. 
Orriclo, quod cleric: non eligantur in. See Quo, 
OFFING, or OFF1N, in the Sea Language, that part of 
the ſea that is at a good diſtance from ſhore ; where 
there is deep water, and no need of a pilot to conduct 
the ſhip into port. 
If a ſhip from ſhore be ſeen failing out to ſeaward, they 
ſay ſhe ſtands for the Ang. And if a ſhip having the 
ſhore near her, have another a good way without her, oc 
towards the ſea, they ſay, that thip is in the Mug. 
OFF-SETS, in Gardening, &c. are thoſe young ſhoots 
which ſpring and grow from roots that are round, tu- 
berous, or bulbous. See Root, BuLs, &c. 
The word is alfo applied by ſome to the looſe, outer, 
brown ſkins of tulips, onions, &c. 
Orr-sErs, in Surveying, are perpendiculars let fall, and 
meaſured from the ſtationary lines, to the hedge, fence, 
or extremity of the incloſure. | 


OrF-SET-/iaff, in Surveying, a rod, or ſtaff, of any con- 


venicnt length; for inſtance, of ten links of the ehain. 
| 8 L This 
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This ſtaff is divided into ten equal parts. Its uſe is for 
the ready meaſuring the diſtances from the ſtation line 
of things proper to be repreſented in a plan. See 

CHAIN. | 3 | 
EF-TRACING, See CALVIN, CoUNTER-drawing, 
Des1GNniNG, and PENTAGRAPH, 

Orr WARD, in the Sea Language, the ſame with contrary 
to the ſhore : thus they ſay, the hip heels off-ward, when, 
being aground, ſhe heels toward the water - ſide; the /hip 
lies with her ſtern to the off-ward, and the head to the ſhore- 

card, when her ſtern is towards the ſea, and head to the 
ho re. 

OG EE, or Os, in Architecture, a moulding, conſiſting of 
two members, the one concave, the other convex, the 


| ſame with what is otherwiſe called cymatium. See Tab. | 


Archit. fig. 7 and 25. Ne 15. | 
Vitruvius makes each member of the ogee a quadrant of 
a circle; Scamozzi, and ſome others, make them ſome- 
what flatter, and ſtrike them from two equilateral tri- 
angles. | | 

' The figure of the ogee bears ſome reſemblance to that of 
an 9. 


OGEx, in Cunnery, an ornamental moulding in the ſhape | 


oi an 8, uled in GUNS, MORTARS, and HOWITZES. 


OGIVES, or g arches, are arches or branches of a Gothic | 
VAUL'T, which, in lieu of being circular, paſs diagonally | 
ſrom one angle to another, and form a croſs with the | 


other arches which make the fide of the ſquares, whereot 
the gives are diagonals. 


The middle, where the gives cut or croſs each other, is 
E 


called the key, which is ſometimes carved in form of a 
roſe, or a cul de lampe. The members or mouldings of 


the ogives are called nerves, branches, or reins ; and the | 


arches which ſeparate the ogzves, double arches. 
OGLIO. See OL 10, | 


OGRESSES, or AGRESsEs, in Heraldry. See PELLETS. 


OIL, olcum, formed from olea, olive-tree, the fruit where- 


of abounds in ſuch juice; a fatty, unctuous, inflamma- 
ble matter, drawn trom ſeveral natural bodies. | 

Others define oi to be a compound body, little, if at all 
ſoluble in water, which is capable of burning with a 
flame, accompanied with ſmoke and ſoot, and of leaving 
a reſiduum of coal after its diſtillation. The conſtituent 


parts of si are phlogiſton, acid, water, and earth; for | 


all theſe principles are diſcovered in the decompoſition of 
any oil: to which we may add, that oz/s, when decom- 
poled by heat, or by mineral acids, emit a very large 
quantity of elaſtic vapour, or a kind of fixable air, O! 
appears to be one of the proximate principles of all ve- 
getables and animals; and conſtitutes the eſtential diſtinc- 
tion betwixt them and minerals, in which the ſmalleſt 
particle of oi cannot be diſcovered. As to the general 


properties of %, it may be obſerved, that all ois are vo- 


latile; and thoſe which poſſeſs this property in the leaſt 
degree may be evaporated with much leſs than a red 
heat. They are alſo eaſily inflammable in open air, when 


expoſed to a heat capable of evaporating them, by con- 


tact of any inflamed matter; and they are entirely de- 
compoſed by their inflammation. This inflammable pro- 
perty of oil had led the ancient chemiſts, down to the 
time of Beccher and Stahl, to give the name of il to 


the inſlammable principle of metals, of ſulphur, and of 


charcoal; whereas this principle is one of the conſtituent 
parts of ci; nor can it be transferred from oil to any 
other body, without previous decompoſition, and its 
cealing to be i. In diſtilling oz, there firſt ariſes an 
acid phlegm, and afterwards the 0:7 itſelf, which is ac- 


companied with an acid. In the retort there remains a | 
ſmall quantity of coal; which, as well as the ſoot of 02), 


are combuſtible with difficulty; but when the whole 
inflammable principle is burnt, nothing remains but aſhes, 
which, when well waſhed from the fixed alkali they may 
contain, are a pure earth. There is reaſon to believe, 
that oil in its greateſt purity and ſimplicity, or the 915 
principle, is eſſentially the ſame in all vegetable and ani- 
mal matters; and that the differences, however conſi- 
derable, in the ſeveral kinds of oils, proceed merely from 


the extraneous matters combined with them. It appears, | 


likewiſe, that ois, by repeated diſtillations, are not only 
purified and rendered ſimpler, but effentially altered. 
They are alſo liable to alteration by the action of air, and 


by the concurrence of other circumſtances which favour | 


fermentation. Acids have in general a power of acting 
upon 01s; but the effects produced by their combination 
with them are very various, according to the nature of 
the acid, the degree of its concentration, and to the kind 
of oil; and the difference of their effects evidently pro- 
ceeds from the difference of their affinities with the in- 
flammable principle. Alkalis act upon all ois, and com- 
bine with them to a certain degree; but more or leſs 
readily, according to the nature of the oi. In general, 
the leſs thin and volatile any oil is, the more cally ſo- 


per and lead, diſſolving copper even without heat, 


ol lead. 


Orr, among the Ancient Chemiſis, is the ſecond of the ele- 


All plants, unleſs diſtilled with water, yield a fetid 944 
this, yield another 0z/, which ariſes after the phlegm, 


call an eſſential oil, becauſe it retains the natural ſmell 


_ diſtillation. 


racteriſtic of a ſulphur, or that which denominates a 
thing ſuch, is its wats rages : now there are at leaſt 


of fare, appears in form of an «:/ that will not mix with 


| hartſhorn, human ſkull, hoofs, &c. or thoſe of the fluids, 
as of human blood. 


j 


OIL 


luble it is by alkalis 4, and reciprocally aik thay be vi 

with metallic ſubſtances. They molt ſenfbly ret | 
The 
theic 
con- 
alxeg 


action of ois on metals is probably by means of 
acid and phlogiſton, with which the air perhaps alſo 
curs. Put oils are moſt eaſily combined with the c 


The oils in common, uſe are of three different kinds, Th 
firſt are mere oily, or fatty bodies, extracted either by 
expreſſion, or by decoction: of the firſt kind are tho 
of almonds, linſeed, nuts, olives, and the like; and of 
the other, that of bay-berries, and the like, which are 
procured by boiling the ſubſtance on which the l“ col. 
lects itſelf on the top of the water. 

The ſecond kind of 01s are thoſe extracted from 
ables, by common diſtillation by the alembic, 
help of water; theſe contain the oily and volatil 


veget- 
with the 
e part of 


the plant, and carry, by way of pre- eminence, the name 


of eſſential or etherial oil. 
The third ſort of cis are the fetid ones, which are, in 
like manner, produced by diſtillation, but by means 1 a 
different diſtillation in a naked fire, and without the af. * 
ſiſtance of water. | 

The word oi is ſometimes applied to the juices which di. 
ſtil naturally from plants and trees; as balm, &c. but 
more ſtrictly to thoſe juices drawn by ExPREs510v, &c 
from plants, fruits, grains, or ſeeds ; as orl of olive wht. 
oil, &c. | 


ments, or hypoſtatical principles, otherwiſe called ſulphur. 
All natural bodies yield 0z/, either by diſtillation, putre. 
faction, or liquation, called per deliguium: and hence 
the chemiſts will have it a neceſſary ingredient in the 
compoſition of all bodies. They make it the principle of 
odours ; and to the diverſities thereof aſcribe all the dif. 
ference of bodies in reſpect of ſmells. See PHLoG13ToN. 


at the end of diſtillation; but aromatic ones, beſides 
and at the beginning of the diſtillation : this chemiſts 


of the plant; whereas the ſecond / even that of aro- 
matic plants, ſtinks intolerably. 

M. Homberg, from an obſervation that plants which 
yield the moſt acid, yield likewiſe the moſt 02, took oc- 
caſion to think, that the acid might aſſiſt the «;/ 
to diſengage itſelf from the body, and to riſe in diſtil— 
lation; which he found to anſwer in the experiment, 
Mineral acids proved to have more force on the oi/ of 
plants, and put them in a condition of riſing in diſtil— 
lation, and in greater quantity, by the aQion of hire, 
than vegetable ones. Accordingly, whereas the per- 
fumers find a great difficulty in raiſing eſſential oi of 
roſes; and ſcarce get an ounce out of a hundred pounds 
of the flower; M. Homberg, on his principle, got at 
leaſt one-third more; viz. by laying the roſes fifteen 
days in water impregnated with ſpirit of vitriol, before 


The chemiſts doctrine of principles, Mr. Boyle ſhews 
to be very deficient in the article of ois: for the cha- 


three ſubſtances manifeſtly different in conſiſtence, tex- 
ture, or both, which, according to that notion, ought 
to be referred to ſulphurs : for ſometimes the inſlam- 
mable ſubſtance obtained from a mixed body by means 


water; ſometimes in form of an inflammable ſpirit, 
which will readily unite with that liquor; and ſome- 
times alſo in form of a conſiſtent body, almoſt like com- 
mon ſulphur. | 

Dr. Slare, in Philoſ. Tranſ. gives us a ſcheme or ana- 
lyſis of is. He diſtinguiſhes ois into vegetable, aui- 
mal, and mineral. | 

The vegetable he divides into eſſential and not effentia!: 
The eſJential, again, are either perfect ſtillations made by 
the analyſis of the chemiſt's fire; where the olcagin- 
ous particles are truly ſeparated from all other; as thoſe 
from the ſeeds of cumin, fennel, and dill : or light and 
etherial, uſually drawn from the tops of plants, and 
ſpecifically lighter thin water, and ſome of them than 
ſpirit of wine; as thoſe from thyme, wormwood, liy'- 
ſop, lavender, roſemary, penny-royal, rue, ſage, ſavin, 
& c. or ponderous, which commonly ſink in water. 
Thoſe not eſſential are imperfect, made by expreſion 3 
being decompounded of ſeveral parts of the plants 3 35 
of almonds, olives, walnuts, lime, rape, &c. 

The animal oils are either thoſe of the ſolid parts, 35 


Laſtly, the mineral oils are thoſe of amber, petroleum, 
Barbadoes tar, to which ſome add becs-wax. of 


ſe oils thete are twelve, that, by a mixture © 
lee ſpirit of nitre, make an ebullition, explo- 
fion, and flame; eighteen, that make an ebullition 
and exploſion without fame; and four that produce 
an RY that 1“ is deſtructive to all plants ; and, 


he adds too, to the life of animals, except that of [- 


ich it is agreeable, as alſo to the reſt of his 
body. . her, that it is very uſeful to the ex- 
ternal parts of the body, but ſometimes hurtful to the 
internal. Fernelius obſerves, that oi] ſoftens, moiſtens, 
and lubricates the body, and takes off the ſenſe of wea- 
rineſs; for which reaſon the Greeks call it acopum it 
alſo renders the body prompt and agile. Dioſcorides ſays 
it cures leproſies, &c. 


The uſe of oi in topping the violent ebullition of va- 


| ances, may be very great in many occaſions of 
. * . that if a mixture of ſugar, honey, 
or the like, be boiling on the fire, and in danger of 
riſing over the ſides of the veſſel, the pouring in a little 
„ immediately makes it ſubſide. In many caſes the 


marking a circle round the inſide of a veſſel, in which a | 


his kind is to be boiled, with a piece of hard 
2 like a magic ring, confine the ebullition to 
that height, and not fuffer it to ſtir any farther. 'This 
is wholly owing to the 0:1, or fat, contained in the ſoap : 
but there is, beſides theſe, another very important uſe 


74 a like occaſion, which is the pouring a little of 1 
18 4 thy metallic ſolution, while making; this reſtrains 


| the aſcent of the noxious vapours; prelerves the oper- 
ator from danger; and, at the ſame time, by keeping 


down the evaporating matter, gives redoubled ſtrength | 


nſtrum. MER, | AT 
Pliny hb mentioned an extraordinary effect of oil, in 
ſtilling the ſurface of water when it is agitated with waves, 
and the uſe made of it, by the divers, for this pur- 
poſe. Omne, ſays he, oleo trangquillari, &c. lib. 11. cap. 


103. and Plutarch, in Quzſt. Natur. alks, Cur mare „les 
conſperſum perlucidum fit et tranquillum * Pliny's ac- | 


count ſeems to have been either diſcredited or diſre-. 
garded by our writers on experimental philoſophy, till 
it was confirmed by ſeveral curious experiments of Dr. 
Franklin, which were publiſhed in the year 1744. 

The property of oi above mentioned has, however, been 


well known to modern divers and dredgers for oyſters, | 


at Gibralter, and elſewhere. The divers in the Medi- 
terranean, in particular, deſcend, as in Pliny's time, 


with a little i in their mouths, whieh they now and | 


then let out; and which on riſing to the ſurface of the 


| ſea, immediately renders it ſmooth, fo as to permit the | 


light to paſs through the water, undiſturbed by various 
Irregular refractions. : 
„„ it is ſaid, are enabled to ſee and ſtrike 
ſiſh, which would be concealed from their view, through 
the roughneſs of the ſea, by pouring a little oi“ upon it. 
And the Liſbon fiſhermen effect a ſafe paſſage over the 
bar of the Tagus, by emptying a bottle or two of 0z/ 
into the ſea, when the ſurf is ſo great as to endanger 
its filling their boats. Our ſailors have alſo obſerved, 
that the water is always much ſmoother in the wake of 
a ſhip that hath been newly tallowed than it is in one 
that is foul. _ 5 5 8 
Dr. Franklin was led; by an accidental obſervation made 
at ſea, in 1757, to attend particularly to Pliny's account; 
and the various informations which he aftetwards re- 
ceived relating to it induced him to try ſome experi- 
ments on the ſubject. Standing on the windward ſide 
of a large pond, the ſurface of which was rendered 
very rough with the wind, he poured a tea-ſpoonful of 4 
on the water. This ſmall quantity produced an inſtant 
calm over a ſpace of ſeveral yards ſquare, which ſpread 
amazingly, and extended itſelf gradually, till it reached 
the lee fide, making all that quarter of the pond per- 
haps half an acre, as ſmooth as a looking-glaſs. On 
repeating this experiment, which conſtantly ſucceeded, 
one circumſtance ſtruck him with particular furprize z 
this was the ſudden, wide, and forcible ſpreading of a 
drop of oi on the face of the water, which, he adds, 
* I do not know that any body has conſidered. | 
When a drop of oil is put on a looking-glaſs, or poliſhed | 
marble, it ſpreads very little : but on water it inſtantly 
Expands into a circle extending ſeveral feet in diameter, 
ecoming fo thin as to produce the priſmatic colours, 
for a conſiderable ſpace, and beyond them ſo much 
thinner as to be inviſible, except in its effects of ſmooth- 
ing the waves at a much greater diſtance. It ſeems, | 
lays Dr. Franklin, as if a mutual repulſion between its 
particles took place as ſoon as it touched the water, and 
a repulſion ſo ſtrong as to act on other bodies ſwim- 
ming on the ſurface, as ſtraws, leaves, &c. forcing them 
to recede every way from the drop, as fiom a centre, 
leaving a large efear ſpace. The quantity of this force, 


* 


and the diſtance to which it will operate, the author 
ſays, he has not yet aſcertained ; but he thinks it a cu- 
rious enquiry, abd wiſhes to underſtand whence it ariſe?. 
In endeavouring to account for the ſingular effects of 
oil, Dr. Franklin obſerves, that there ſeerhs to be no 
natural repulſion between water and air, ſuch as to keep 
them from coming into contact with each other. — 
Therefore air, in motion, which is wind, in paſſing over 


the ſmooth ſurface of water, may rub; as it were, on 


that ſurface, and raiſe it into wrinkles, which, if the 
wind continues, are the elements of future waves. The 
ſmalleſt wave does not immediately ſubſide, but in ſub- 
ſiding raiſes nearly as much of the water next to it. 
A ſmall power, continually operating, will ptoduce a 
great action: ſo that the firſt raiſed waves, being con- 
tinually' ated = by the wind, are, though the wind 
does not increaſe in ſtrength, continually increaſed in 


magnitude, riſing higher and extending their baſes, ſo 


as to include a vaſt maſs of water in each wave, which, 
in its motion, acts with great violence. But if there 
be a mutual repulſion between the particles of oil, and 
no attraction between oi and water, oil dropt on water 
will not be held together by adheſion to the ſpot on 
which it falls; it will not be imbibed by the water 
but be at liberty to expand itſelf and ſpread on a ſur- 
face, that prevents, perhaps, by repelling the oil, all 


immediate contact; the expanſion will continue till the 


mutual repulſion between the particles of vil is weak- 
ened, and reduced to nothing by their diſtance, 


Dr. Franklin imagines, that the wind blowing over 


water, thus covered with a film of 93/, cannot eaſily 
catch upon it, ſo as to raife the firſt wrinkles, but flides 


over it, and leaves it as ſmooth as it finds it. It moves 


a little the oi, indeed, which being between it and the 
water, ferves it to flide with, and prevents friction: 
hence the oil dropt on the windward fide of the pond, 


| Proceeds gradually to leeward, as may be ſeen by the 


ſmoothneſs it carries with it quite to the oppoſite ſide: 
for the wind, being thus prevented from raiſing the 
firſt wrinkles, which he calls the elements of waves, 
cannot produce waves, which are to be made by con- 
tinually acting upon and enlarging thoſe elements, and 
thus the whole pond is calmed. | | 

Upon the whole, there is great room to ſuppoſe (not- 
withſtanding the partial failure of an experiment made at 
Portſmouth, by Dr. Franklin, and others), that fca- 


faring people may derive advantages from uſing / on. 
particular occaſions, in order to moderate the violence 


of the waves, or to leſſen the ſurf which ſometimes 
renders the landing on a lee-ſhore dangerous or im- 
practicable. | | 

To this purpoſe we are informed, that the captain of a 
Dutch Eait India ſhip, being overtaken by a ſtorm, found 
himſelf obliged, for greater ſafety in wearing the ſhip, 
to pour i into the ſea, to prevent the waves breaking 
over her, which _ an excellent effect, and ſucceeded 
in preſerving her. il. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. part. 2. p. 445, 
Ke. See re | e 
The kinds of 0z/s, cheir properties, manners of expteſ- 
Gon, &c. ate numerous; for the generality of them, the 
reader 1s referred to the proper articles. 


Such as could not be more conveniently inſerted, are as 
follow. ; | 


Oi of amber. See AMBER. 
O1L of bitter almonds, See ALMONDS. 
O1L of ſweet almonds, cold drawn, or without fire, is pre- 


pared various ways, Some peel the almonds before they 


pound them; others pound them without peeling. Some 


warm them in luke- warm water; others in balzeo Ma- 


rie; ſome only bruiſe them; others beat them into a 


paite. In effect there are almoſt as many different ways 
of preparing this oi, as there are perſons who make it 
their buſineſs to prepare it. | 

In this diverſity, Pomet gives us a method eaſier, and 
leſs expenſive than any of the reſt, which, it ſhould 
ſeem, we cannot do better than follow. 


Method of procuring Oil of fweet almonds by expreſſion with= 


out fire. Take a pound and a half of ſweet almonds, 
new and dry; after pounding them in a mortar, paſs 
them through a coarſe ſieve, lay them in a hair-cloth, and 
put them under the preſs between two plates of copper, 
ſteel, or the like; preſs them gently ; and when all the 
unctuous and fluid part is expreſſed, you will have a 
ſweet oil without any ſediment, which is ſcarce avoid- 
able in any of the other manners, 

Sweet almonds yield, on expreſſion, near half their own 
weight of i; which, though it has no particular taſte 
or flavour, is ſomewhat more agreeable to the palate than 
oil olive, or moſt of the other common expreſſed oils; 
and hence is employed medicinally for internal uſes, in 
preference to thoſe ois, for obtunding acrid Juices, and 
ſoftening and relaxing the ſolids; in tickling coughs, 
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| hoarfeneſs, coſtiveneſs, nephritic pains, &c. See Ar,-\ 
MONDS. | | 

O11s, animal, in general, are thoſe that are obtained from 
animal ſubſtances, either in the ſtate of butter and fat, 
uncombined with the other principles of animal matters; 
of which kind are fat, marrow, the expreſſed ois of | 
yolks of eggs, ſpermaceri, &c. Or, in a ſtate of com- 
bination, afforded by diſtillation of the gelatinous ſub- 
ſtance. which forms almoſt entirely all the parts com- 
poſing animal bodies, as fleſh, tendons, nerves, carti- 
lages, bones, horns, hair, &c. 

it, animal, oleum animale, in a more reſtricted ſenſe, the 


name of an eſſential oi diſtilled by a retort from blood, | O1L of cumin. See Cumin. 
and recommended as a powerful remedy in epilephes, Ot1Ls, drying, are formed of linſeed oil, prepared by means 


the govt, and other obſtinate diſeaſes, 

It was originally uſed in Germany in theſe intentions, and 
has. become of late much uſed in England, but ſhould 
not be given too freely as an internal. As an external, | 

it may probably be of good ſervice. in removing fixed 
pains, hard tumors, &c. for it is extremely penetrat- 


ing. | 
6 rectiſied, called alſo oil dippel, is the oil 
obtained from thoſe parts of animals which contain the 
| purelt gelatinous ſubſtance, and that are entirely free 
from ſat, attenuated, and rendered more volatile by re- 
peated diſtillations. By a ſufficient number of diſtilla- 
tions, it may be rendered almoſt as white, thin, and vo- 
Jatile, as zther. This 0:1 is particularly recommended 
for epileptic and convulſive affections. It is given from 
four to ten or twelve drops, in ſome proper vehicle. 
O11 of antimony, a name given to the butter of ANTIMONY, | 
and ſome other ſolutions of antimony by acids. | 
OIL of arſenic. See ARSENIC. 
OIL of aſpic, or ſpike. See SPIKE, 
| Ont, of balm, See Bal.s AM and Baum. _ | 
O1L of bays is an eſſential oil, obtained from the berries of 
the Bay. Theſe berries give out to the preſs an almoſt 
inſipid fluid /; and on being boiled in water, a thicker 
| butyraceous one, of a yellowiſh green colour, impreg- 
nated with the flavour of the berry, The berries and 


leaves of the bay are accounted ſtomachic, carminative, | OIL of the earth, oleum terre, in the Materia Medica. the 
7 


and uterine: with this view, infuſions of the leaves are 
drank as tea, and the eſſential oi of the betries is given 
on ſugar, or diſſolved by means of mucilages, or in ſpi- 
rit of wine, from one to five or fix drops. But the 

principal uſe of theſe ſimples in the preſent practice is 
external: they are made ingredients in carminative glyl- 
ters, warm cataplaſms, and uterine baths ; and the bu- 
tyraceous oi of the berries ſerves as a baſis for ſome ner- 
vine liniments, and mercurial and ſulphureous unguents. 
Lewis. See DAPHNEL ZON« | | 

Oil of beech, See BEECH-o0zl. 

O1L of been, or ben. See BEN. 

_ Ott of bricks. See BRICKS. | 5 | 
OIL, Briti/h, an empirical medicine of the ſame nature 
with the petrolea; the genuine ſort being extracted by 

diſtillation from a hard bitumen, or a kind of ſtone- 
coal, found in Shropſhire, and other parts of England, 

Lenn, | | 

O11. ef camphor. See CaMPHoOR, 

O1L of ca/ior. See Cas TOR. 

OIL, cauſtic. See ARSENIC, : 

O1L of chamomile. See CHAMOMILE. 

Oils, chemical, are diſtinguiſhed from the expreſſed ois; 
ſuch as thoſe of almonds, linſeed, olives, and the like, 
which are made by ſo fimple a procels as mere ſqueezing, 
To procure this chemical principle pure and unmixed 


— 


from the matter diſtilled from a vegetable body, the unc- | 


tuous matter obtained from the proceſs may be waſhed 
from its adhering ſalts, and groſſer earth, in warm wa- 
ter, barely by ſhaking them in a glaſs together, then ſe- 
parating the i from the water by means of the common 
ſeparating glaſs ; in which, if the 6/ be ſpecifically hea- 
vier than the water, it ſinks to the bottom, and may be 
ſuffered to run out firſt, by means of the pipe of that 
glaſs which has its inſertion at the bottom; if ſpecifically 
lighter than the water, it may be kept behind, as it floats 
on the top of the water, while all that is poured off, and | 
has carried the groſs fæculent parts with it. 1 


1 of cinnamon. See CINNAMON. | — | | 


O1L of cloves. See CLOVE=tree, | 
O1L, connecting, in Chemiſiry, a term uſed by Boerhaave, 
and his followers, to expreſs a certain oi, found in all | 
vegetable ſubſtances, but wholly different from, and in- 
dependent of, their eſſential 94“. This is not poſſeſſed of 
any of their virtues or qualities, but ſeems the ſame in 
all plants, and is the means of their conſiſtence and ſo- 
lidity, giving tenacity to their earth, which, without it, 
falls to duſt, and the plant exiſts no more. 
This oi is not ſeparable by boiling water, as the eſſential. 
oil is, but only by fire: when a plant has been boiled and 
diſtilled, its eſſential 6:4, ſalt, &c. ate all carried off, and 


That made for fale is prepared by boiling 


_ iſland of Sumatra, and ſome other parts of the Kaſt In- 


Oils, empyreumatic, or fætid, comprehend all the 340 of 


Orrs, eſſential, are thoſe which have evidently the ſmell of 


OIL 


what remains is only the earth corrected by ue 
This being expoſed to the fire, the 1“ ee, vo 
a thick, black, ſtinking ſmoak, and, 6nally, takin T Ix 
it burns away, and leaves only the earth, which — . 
baſis of the plant; retaining its form, indeed. if th _ 
cefs has been carefully made, but falling into a {h . If; 
powder only on being roughly breathed upon, 3888 
This great author, therefore, eſtabliſhes it as a rule h 
there are three ſorts of oil in plants. 1, Au 94, Ei 7 
* eſſential oil, diſſolved in decoction. And: 
is connecting, or conſolidating oil, ſe * 
naked fire. 5 4 eee on'y by a 


of boiling, fometimes with and ſometimes without 
addition of other ſubitances. Thoſe commonly add 75 
oi, in this preparation, are white vitriol, ſugar 1 80 
ſeed- lac, gum maſtic, gum ſandarac, gum anime vo 
copal, umbre, colcothar, litharge, and red-lead. 1 
ing oi for the nicer works may be prepared b 
two ounces of gum ſandarac, white vitricl, and ſu 
lead, of each one ounce, in a pint of nut or po on N 
till the ſolid ingredients be aiffolved, and the ae *% 
comes of the colour of linfeed i. For confer 0 '% 
take one gallon of linſced oi, one pound of lithar 8 : 
gold or ſilver, half a pound of white vitriol, and 3 yp 
lead, gum arabic, and umbie, of each a quis of; 
pound; boil them as long as the diſcolouting of the. 55 
which is the gradual conſequence of boiling, wil lor 
C} 45 
linſeed oi, and one pound and a half of "ry 8h pope us 
as the colour will bear it. When the calxes of Mad arr 
united in ſmall quantity with 027, they diminiſh its fuidicy, 
and diſpoſe it to dry more readily. Theſe 90s ate 3 
uſed in painting, on account of their drying qualit 
When a large quantity of calxes of lead is combines 
with oil, they form with it a ſolid, opake, and tenac; i" 
body, capable of ſoftening by heat. Ihele 5 
are uſeful in pharmacy, for giving a convenient conſiſt- 
ence and tenacity to many plaſters. : 


gum 
A dry- 
y boiling 


name of a thick mineral fluid of a duſky brownith black 
with a faint caſt of purple, and of the couſiſteuce 7 
thin ſyrup, very little tranſpacent, and of a [t:ong pene- 
rating ſmell, like that of common 4/ of Be bu It 
ouzes out of the cracks of rocks, in ſeveral parts of the 


dies, and is much eſteemed there in paralytic diſorders; 
but it is ſeldom imported into England; what our Faſt 
India furgeons and captains uſually bring over under this 
name, being only a vegetable oi impregnated with th: 
virtues of certain. of their follils by boiling, See Ex- 
TROL. : 1 


vegetable and animal matters obtained by diltillation 

with a heat ſuperior to that of boiling water; heaps 
theſe ois, have a diſagreeable, burnt, or empyreumatic 
ſmell. See EMPYREUMA.. | | 


the vegetable from which they are obtained. All theſe 
0105 are ſufficiently volatile to riſe with the heat of boil- 
ing water; and this degree of volatility is one of their 
ſpecific characters. The molt uſual and beſt method of 
obtaining the eſſential oi of a vegetable by diſtillation is 
to take the plant in the prime of its age, when its ſme!l 
is the ſtrongeſt, and to chuſe thoſe parts of the plant in 

which the ſmell chiefly refides; to put them in the cu- 
curbit of an alembic, without a water-bath; to add as 
much water as is ſuſſicient to prevent the plants from 
touching the bottom of the veſſel; to adjuſt a worm to 
the noſe of the alembic, and to give at once the degree 
of heat which is proper to make the water boil. In this 
way, the water riſes impregnated with the ſmell of the 
plant, and it carries along with it all its eſſential ce, part 
of which is mixed with the water, and renders it turbid, 
and the reſt of the 01“ floats upon the ſurface, or {inks to 
the bottom, according to its ſpecific gravity. Let tbe 
diſtillation be continued till the water becomes clear, and 
more water muſt from time to time, be put into the cu- 
curbit, that the plant may be always kept moilt. -'The's 
oils have an acrid and cauſtic taſte, on account of the co- 
pious and diſengaged acid with which they are pelc- 
trated ; and this acid is the cauſe of their ſolubility in 
ſpirit of wine. All effential oils are ſubject to loſe, by 
evaporation, their molt volatile and thin part, in which 
the ſpecific ſmell of the vegetable, from which they ate 
obtained, reſides ; and by this loſs they become thick, and 
acquire the conſiſtence and ſmell of turpentine, or eve" 
of reſins. In this ſtate they are not, properly ſpeaking 
elſential ci/s, becauſe they are no longer volatile with the 
heat of boiling water. Eſſential oils, altered by time, 
but retaining their ſmell, are tectiſied by a ſecond. e 
' 0 atton. 


and thicken. 95 eh 

This diſadvantage in keeping the eſſential vi/s diſtilled 
in the common way, has occaſioned Mr. Geoffroy to con- 
trive another method of making them. This renders 
them more limpid and fluid than in the common way, 
and they are never fubj2& to grow thick; but the me- 
dium not being water, ſo much of the ei cannot be pro- 
cured from the ſobject, becauſe ſome is abſorbed and 


Jation. But even this new diſtilled oi is fubject to ebange 


ſtained in the medium. The inſtance this gentleman 
gives of his new method, is in the eſſence of citron, and 
it is this: 
y common alembic is to be filled with the thin pared ex- 
ternal rinds of the fruit ; a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of 
wine is to be poured on theſe, and the veſſel being well 
cloſed, the whole is to ſtand ſome time in digeſtion 3 
during this time, the ſpirit charges itſelf with a vaſt quan- 
tity of the eſſential oi of the bark, and being carefully 
diſtilled in balneo Mariz, it brings over with it a great 
deal incorporated in itſelf, but, beſide that, there is a 
Jarge portion ſwimming on the ſurface of the ſpirit, and 
ealily ſeparable from it in the common way: this is as 
clear, pellucid, and thin, as the ſpirit itſelf, and is, in 
all reſpects, ſuperior to the eſſence made by any other 
means. The ſpirit of wine may be ſaved for a ſecond 
operation of the ſame kind, and there will then be uo 


Joſs from it; for being already ſated with as much of the | 


0i1 as it naturally abſorbs, it will take in no more by the 


ſame means, and thereiore may ſerve for ever fo man) 


new diſtillations, without loſs. If all the oil be finally 


deſired to be ſeparated from the ſpirit, it may eaſily be | 


obtained by mixing the ſpirit with a large quantity of 
water, as is done in making the oi“ of ſpike. The oi! 


will then ſwim at top, and he ſpirit may be ſeparated 
again from the water by diſtillation. 


Some of the eſſential oils are ſo abundantly charged with 


ſalts, that in long keeping, they will actually depoſit | 


plain concretions of the ſaline kind. | 

The oils of plants have not always the ſame taſtes with 
the plant they are diſtilled from, or, at leaſt, not in the 
ſame degree. Nothing is more bitter than worm wood, 
yet the oil of wormwood has no remarkable bitterneſs. 
Aniſe, which is of a ſweet taſte, yields, on the contrary, 


an oil infinitely more ſweet than the ſeed ; and pepper, 


which is ſo remarkably hot and acrid, affords an oil no 
way remarkable for its pungency. Thyme, which is in 
itſelf very acrid and pungent, conveys that property, in 
a yet greater degree, to its o:/; there is, indeed, no eſ- 


fetid ois drawn in dry diſtillation by the retort, in an 
open fire, no way differ from theſe but by the damage 


into theſe by repeated diſtillations. Nay, the very fat 
oils, ſuch as that of almonds, may be attenuated fo far 


This is to be done by means of quick-lime; and ſeveral 
repeated diſtillations of this oi or any other of a like 


to be volatile, penetrating, and capable of being raiſed, 
and diſtilled, by means of water, which is the great teſt 
of the eſſential oz/s. The bituminous, and fetid ois, may 
alſo, in the ſame manner, be reduced, by repeated di- 
ſtillations to the ſtate of the eſſential ones, and to be 


equally fluid and limpid, and equally penetrating. Me- 
moirs Acad. Par. 1721. | | 


claſſes, according to their different ſpecific gravities, 


the bottom thereof. Thus the eſſential oils of cloves, 
cinnamon, and ſaſſafras, readily fink, but the 07s of la- 
vender, marjoram, mint, &c. ſwim upon the water. 


heavieſt of them ſeems to be the oi of ſaſſafras.  , 
For the obtaining the full quantity of the more ponderous 
oils from cinnamon, cloves, ſaſfafras, &c. it is proper 
I. To reduce the ſubjects to fine powder. 2. To digeſt 
this powder for ſome days in a warm place, with thrice 
1ts quantity of ſoft river water, made very ſaline with the 
addition of ſea ſalt, or ſharp with oil of vitriol. 3. To 
uſe the decoction left in the ſtill, inſtead of common wa- 
ter, for a freſh digeſtion. 4. To uſe alſo, for the ſame 
purpoſe, the water of the ſecond running, after it has 
een cleared of its oil. 5. Not to diſtil from too large a 
quantity of the ſubject at once. 6. To leave a confider- 
able part of the ſtill empty. 7. To uſe a briſk fire, or a 
ſtrong boiling heat at firſt, but to ſlacken it a little after- 
wards. 8. To have a low ſtill head, with a proper in- 
_ ternal lodge, and current, leading to the noſe of the 
worm. And, 9. To cohobate the water, or pour it back 


upon the matter in the ſtill, after ſeparating its 0//, and 
repeating this once or twice more. 


The vegetable world affords vaſt variety of effential oils, 
Vor. III. Ne - ' | 


ſential oil ſo acrid and fiery as that of this plant. The | 
the fire has done them, and may always be converted | 
as to become as fine, and as ſubtile, as the eſſential ois. 


kind, with freſh lime to every diſtillation, will reduce it | 


The effential ois of vegetables may be divided into two | 


ſome floating upon water, and others readily ſinking to | 


The lighteſt of all the eſſential oils is, perhaps, that of ] 
citron peels, which even floats on ſpirit of wine: and the | 


* - 


O1L 


moſt of them very odordus, and of great virtues; but 
different vegetables yield s;/s of different conſiſtence, and 
in different quantities, 5 
The eſſential oi of many of the plants uſually diſtilled 
have their peculiar reſervoirs in the plant, M. Geoffroy, 
perceiving this, determined to ſearch for them through 
the different parts of the plants, and enquite into the 
reaſon of ſeveral precautions which are always found ne- 
ceſſary, in order to ſucceed in the diſtillation of chem. 
See Oir.-bladders, infra, | 
Effential ois are, in general, the moſt inflammable of all 
oils, and they unite more eafily with acids than the ſweet 
oils, which are not volatile. 
Theſe ois are employed in painting, in ſpirituous liquors 
uſed at the table and at the toilette, in perfumes, and in 
medicine. As they act very powerfully, ſmall doſes, as 
from one drop to four or five. incorporated with ſugar, 
mult be given internally, They are recommended as 
cephalic and antiſpaſmodic, in convulſive and hyſterical 
affections: they are alſo ſtimulant, ſudorific and ſtrength» 
ening. All drugs which are alexipharmic, cephalic, to- 
nic, and ſtomachic, containing vegetable aromatic, de- 
rive their virtues from the effential 67s of theſe veget- 
ables. The ſame may be ſaid of all medicinal, aromatic 
and ſpirituous waters. In ſome caſes, eſſential ois are 
employed externally, as ſtrengtheners, and to allay pain- 
ful ſpaſms of nervous and tendinous parts, to reſolve and 
diſſipate acrid humours, which occaſion pain, without 
any ſenſible inflammation; but they muſt not, on ac- 
count of their cauſtic quality, be uſed alone, but formed 
into liniments or pomatums, by mixing them with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of fat, or fat oils. Dict. Chem. art. 
Eſſential Oils. When applied to the human body, they 
ſtimulate, corrode, and reliſt, putrefaction; and mixed 
with the blood raiſe ſome degree of fever. Med. Ef. 
Edinb. vol. v. art. 24. SE 
As many of the eſſential 0z/s are dear, it is a very com- 
mon practice to adulterate, or debaſe them ſeveral ways, 
ſo as to render them cheaper both to the ſeller and tne 
buyer. Theſe ſeveral ways ſeem reducible to three ge- 
neral kinds, each of which has its proper method of de- 
tection. Theſe three ways are, 1. To adulterate them 
with expreſſed ois. 2. With alcohol. And, 3. With 
cheaper eſſeutial oils, 3 | 
If any eſſential oi be adulterated with an expreſſed oil, it 
is eaſy to diſcover the fraud, by adding a little ſpiric of 
wine to a few drops of the ſuſpected eflential o/, and 
ſhaking them together; for the ſpirit will diſſolve all the 
01] that is eflential, or procured by diſtillation, and leave 
all the expreſſed oi that was mixed with it untouched. 
If an eſſential i be adulterated with alcohol, or reCtified 
ſpirit of wine, it may be done in any proportion, up to 
that of an equal quantity, without being eaſily diſcover- 
able either by the ſmell, or taſte. The way to diſcover 
this fraud is to drop a few drops of the oil into a glaſs 
of fair water; and if the 0;/ be adulterated with ſpirit, 
the water will immediately turn milky, and by continu— 
ing to ſhake the glaſs, the whole quantity of ſpirit will 
be abſorbed by the water, and leave the oi pure at top. 
Shaw's Lectures, p. 145. | | 
Finally, if an eſſential 0:7 be adulterated by a cheaper eſ- 
ſential oi, this is commonly done very artfully : the me- 
thod is to put fir-wood, turpentine, or oi of turpentine 
into the ſtill, along with the herbs to be diſtilied for their 
oil, ſuch as roſemary, lavender, origanum, &c. and, by 
this means, the oi of turpentine diſtilled from theſe in- 
gredients comes over in great quantity, and is intimately 
blended with the 4%/ of the genuine ingredient. The ils 
thus adulterated always diſcover themſelves in time, by 
their own flavour being overpowered by the turpentine 
ſmell ; but the ready way to deteCt the fraud is to drench 
a picce of rag, or paper, in the oi, and hold it before 
the fire; for thus the grateful flavour of the plant will 
fly off, und leave the naked turpeatine ſceat behind. 
OIL, fern. Sese FERN, 
OIL, granulated, is that fixed in little grains; this is the 
beſt, and moſt eſteemed, eſpecially of 91s of olives. 
O1L, green, o!cum viride, a form of medicine preſcribed in 
the late London Pharmacopceia, and made in the follow - 
ing manner; take leaves of bay, rue, marjoram, ſea- 
wormwood, and chamomile, each three outices ; , of 
olives, a quart, Boil the herbs in the 04! till they are 


criſp, and tben ſtrain off the oi; and when it has ſtood 
for the feces to ſubſide, put it up for uſe. 


Oil inflammable with acids. See IN FLANMMARILIT v. 


OIL of juniper. See JUNIPER, 


OIL of lavender. See LAVENDER, 
OIL of lead, is a ſolution of ſalt of LEA in the eſſential 


w of turpentine. This preparation is a powerful anti- 
eptic. 


OIL of lemon, called the eſſence of lemon. See LEMON. 


O1L of linſeed, See FLax and Linszgp. 
OiL V mace, Sree Mack. 


8 F O11, 


ot which might probably be ſupplied with us by common 


O1L 


OIL of marjoram, See MARJORAM. | 

Or, medullary. See MEDULLARY:. 8 

'O1x, of mertury, a ſolution of cortoſive ſublimate in ſpirit 
of urine, See MERCURY. _ 

O11, of mint, muſtard, myrrh, nut, nutmeg. See the ſeve- 

ral ſubſtantivee, A 1 

Oil of olives, is the moſt popular, and moſt univerſal of all 
other; being that chiefly uſed in medicine, in foods, 
| Tallads, and in the manufactures. | 
It is drawn from olives by preſſes or mills made for the 
purpoſe. The fruit is gathered when at its utmoſt ma- 
turity, in December and January, as it 8 55 to redden : 
being put under the mill, as ſoon as gathered, it yields 
that i ſo very ſweet, and of ſo charming an odour, called 
virgiu- oil. Bat, as the olives newly gathered yield but 
little i, thoſe who rather regard quantity than goodneſs, 
leave them on the ground for ſome time before they preſs 
them. See OLIVE. | | 
Neither the ſmell nor taſte of the ſecond oil is very agree- 
able; though there is a third kind ſtill worſe, which is 
the common oi procured by throwing boiling water on 
the preſſings, and re-preſſing them more ſtrongly. 

The conſumption of this oi is incredible; the ſouth parts 
of France, Provence, Languedoc, &c. as alſo Candia, 
ſore parts of Italy, &c, yield vaſt quantities. Its uſe 
every body knows; it being reputed one of the moſt uni- 
verſally uſeful things in the whole world. 

In order to prevent this i from growing rancid, ſome 

ſea-ſalt is added, which not being diſſoluble in the pure 
eil, imbibes the water and mucilaginous parts, and huks 
with them to the bottom. It does not differ materially 


from the other flavourleſs expreſſed is; but it is pre- 


| ferred to them for dietetic uſes ; and in plaſters and un- 
guents, though more rarely employed as an internal me- 
O1L, palm, or O1L of Senegal, a thick unctuous liquor, of 


a yellow colour, and a violet ſmell; ſo called, becauſe | 


drawn, by ebullition, or by expreſſion, from the fruit of 
a kind of palm-tree, growing in ſeveral places of Africa, 
cſpecially in Senegal. | 
The Africans uſe this ei as we do butter; and burn it in 
their lamps when old. With us, it is only uſed in ſome. 
external applications, for pains and weakneſs of the 
nerves, cramps, ſprains, and other ſuch complaints. The 
common people ſometimes apply it to chilblains; and 
when uſed early, not without benefit. It is ſometimes 
counterfeited with wax, oil of olives, iris, and turmeric ; 
but the trick is found out either by air or fire. The air 
alters the colour of the genuine, and leaves the counter- 
feit unchanged 2 and, on the contrary, fire changes the 
counterfeit, but does not alter the genuine. 
O11. of Jamaica pepper. See PIMENTO. | 
O1L of petrol. See NapHTHa and PETROLEUMe 
O1L V black pitch. See PITCH, wy 
O1L of poppy. See POPPY. | 
O11, red, in the Porcelain Manufaure, a name given to a 
\ peculiar colour uſed on the china ware, or to thoſe pieces 
of the ware which are coloured with it. It is a very ele- 
gant ornament, and would be worthy our attempting to 
imitate in England, on our better ſorts of wares. They 
do it in the following manner: they mix the red colour, 
called tam-lan-hum, or the copperas red (ſee PORCELAIN) 
with 01L of fone, and with another ei, as they exprels 
it, of the ſame kind, made of a whitiſh ſort of pebble, or 
- agate, found on the ſhores of their rivers, and the place 


cryſtal. The powder is to be thoroughly mixed with 

theſe liquors, and the veſſel dipt carefully into the mix- 

ture, or ſome parts of it only covered with it in figures: 
after this, it is to be ſet by to dry, and, when thoroughly 

dried, it is to be baked. in the common way. The ge- 
neral method is that of covering the veſſel all over, both 
inſide and out, with this red ; and it comes out of the 
moſt bright and brilliant colour imaginable, but it will 
not ring when ſtruck upon, as our common china ware 
does. We ſeldom fee this in any degree of perfection, 

but it is very elegant when fine, 

Oil, rock, See PETROLEUM, 

O1L, roſemary. See ROSEMARY- 

O1L of ſage. See SAGE, 


O1L of /aſſafras. Many of the vegetable oil obtained by | 


diſtillation, will be found, under certain circumſtances, 
to approach to camphor. The i of thyme may be cry- 
ſtallized, according to a proceſs of Mr. Newmann's, who 
calls it, in that, camphora thymi. Phil, Tranſ. N“ 479. 
The oil of ſaſſafras is peculiarly liable to cryſtallization in 
certain circumſtances, and that into the moſt beautiful 
forms. Mr, Maud gives an account of a quantity of this 
vil, which having ſtood expoſed to the air in a very froſty 
night, in an open veſſel, was in the morning found changed 
three parts in four of it into very beautiful and Jarge 


O11, virgin, is under{tood of ois expreſſed from olives, 


Oi anointing with. See UNCTION. 


cryſtals : they were of an hexagonal form, very tranſpa- 


rent, and of three or four inches in length, and half an 


O1L 


inch in thickneſs. Theſe cryſtals ſubſided in water and 
were indiſſoluble in it 5 they were readily ihne ade 

the fire, and were reduced by heat to their priſtine Al + 
ſtate : hence it is evident that they ſtill retain the Rio 
qualities of an oi, though they appear under ſo ver tir 
ferent a modification of their .parts. What is moit k , 
markable in this change, is, the metamorphoſis of a q id 
to a ſolid body, of fo determinate and regulara fi 0 

and that theſe cryſtals ſhould be perfectly clear ws 8 
lourleſs, though the liquor from which they froze Ser 
a yellowiſh colour, not unlike that of Madeira wine. 5 
This ſeems to afford a new inſtance of cryſtallization 

which is generally accounted for by the particles of a fluid. 
or thoſe of any other body ſuſpended in a fluid, being 
brought nearer by cold, and, at length, coming within the 
ſphere of each other's attraQtion, and uniting topether into 
an immediate contact. This oi being a very heavy fluid 
much heavier than water, is the more likely thus to unite, 
as its parts are nearer together, This may be a hint to 
the curious to diſcover wherein conſiſts the difference of 
ſolidity and fluidity ; and it likewiſe ſhews how much the 
colour of bodies depends upon the mechanical ſituation 
of their parts. IS 5 e 

OiL, /lillatitions. See STILLATITIOUS, 

O1L os /lone, In the manufacture of the Chineſe porce- 
Jain, they uſe a liquid matter of a white colour, which 
they call by this name, on which their great myſtery of 

ſiniſhing their work depends; yet this bus been leſs en. 

quired into by the imitators of that ware in Europe than 
many other articles of leſs conſequence. The ſtone of 
which this i is made, is of the ſame degree of hard. 
neſs with that which the petunſe is prepared of. They 
procure it from quarries, and chuſe ſuch as is of a good 
white colour, and has many dark green ſpots in it. | 

Theſe ſpots are of the colour of the leaves of cypreſs. 

Sometimes a ſtone is choſen which has a brown ground, 

variegated with ſpots and blotches of a reddiſhi colour. 

They firſt carefully waſh this ſtone then laying it in a 

clean place, they break it to pieces with iron inſtruments, 

and afterwards grind thele to a perfectly fine and impal— 
pable powder, by rubbing them in large mortars, with | 
peſtles of ſtone ſaced with iron, and turned either by the 
labourers, or by watcr. When the whole is thus reduced 
to a fine powder, they throw it into a veſlel of water; 
and ſtirring it briſkly about, they let the coarſer part ſub- 
ſide to the bottom, and there ſwims a fine thick matter 
like cream, for two or three inches depth on the ſurlace. 
This they carefully ſcum off, and putting it into another 
veſſel, of clear water, they let it throw down any coaile 
matter it may yet contain; aud, finally, taking oft the 
thick ſurface again, they mix this with ſome freth water 
in another veſſel, and leave it to ſubſide ; then pouring on 
the clean water, they take out the remainder at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, which is perfectly fine, and reſembles 
a thick cream. To every hundred pounds of this they 
add one pound of a ſubſtance of the nature of which we 
are not yet perfectly informed. It is ſaid to be a mineral 
reſembling alum. They calcine this firſt, and then bear 
it to a fine powder; and this being added to the cream, 
or oil, as it is called, ſerves to keep it always in the fame 
liquid ſtate. This ſubitance, when finiſhed in this man- 
ner, has very little title to the name of an i; it is rather 
a varniſh, and is always uſed in mixture with another 
' varniſh, which is called at this time fern 4, and uſed t 
be called lime /; it is prepared in the fame manner with 
the other after burning. See FERN» 0/1. . 

O1L of /u!phur-is a name given to the concentrated acid of 
SULPHUR. | | | 

OtL of tartar. See TARTAR. 

O1L, train. See Male FisHERY, and TRAIN. 

O1L of Venus, a name given by Lemery to the ſalt formed 
by the union of copper with the nitrous acid, when it 13 
reſolved into a liquor by the moiſture of the air. This 
is a cauſtic and eicharotic. 


nuts, &c. freſh gathered, without being heated, too much 
preſſed, &c. Sce OIL of olives. 8 | 
OIL of vitriol, See ViTKIOL, 
O1r. of wax, See Wax. | 
Oil frequently takes new names from the drugs mixed 
with it; as i , ro/es, which is that mixed with roles; 
oil of jefſamy, that perfumed with jaſmin. 


OiL-bag, a vellel in birds, replete with an unctuous ſub- 
ſtance, ſecreted by one, ſometimes two glands, for the 
purpoſe, diſpoled among the feathers; which, being 
prefled by the bill or head, emits its oily matter, for 
dreſſing and pruning the ſeathers. 

O11 Beetle. See Oil BEETLE, 

O1L-bladders, in Plants, It is a diſcovery, partly of Mr, 
Tournefort, and partly of Mr. Geoffroy, that the ellen- 
tial oi/s of all plants are contained in their perfect and 


pure ſtate, in the plant themſelves, while growing they 
"IT 


01. L. 


have, in different vegetables, different parts aſſigned for 
their reception; in ſome the flower; in others, the flower 
cup only, as in roſemary, and the like; in others the 
bark; in ſome, the parenchyma of the root; and in 
others, the wood. . 
Wherever they are lodged, they are always contained in 
theſe velicles, or capſules, which require only to be 
broken, or burſt open, in order to ſet them looſe; this 
js effected by the boiling water in the common diſtilla- 
tions, and the natural ſubtilty and lightneſs of the i“ 
then makes it eaſily riſe in vapour, and its oleaginous 
uality rendering it incapable of mixing with the water, 
++ ſwims at the top, and is eaſily ſeparated. 
Theſe veſicles are molt uſually placed in or about the 
flower; and it is in many plants a very eaſy matter to 
trace them to their ſeveral places of principal reſidence. 
Mr. Tournefort has obſerved that theſe 0z/-bladders in the 
fraxinella, taking their origin at the root, thence aſcend- 
ed to to the fruit, or covering of the ſeeds, 'This plant has 
a very remarkable variety in its o in the different parts. 


The flower is ſweet-ſcented ; the veſicles placed along the | 


ſtalk contain a very ſharp and acrid 0i/, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the eſſence of lemons, when kept a long time. The 


leaves have ſcarce any ſenſible odour, but the root has a 


ſcent peculiar to itſelf, and different from that of all the | 
| reſt of the plant. Geoffroy, ap. Memoires Acad. Paris, 
1721. | | 


The eſſential oil of cinnamon has allo a difference of the | 


ſame kind, which is owing to the different fluid contained 
in the veſicles in different parts; the bark of the root 


yields an 01, which, after keeping ſome time, always | 


vields a pure and genuine camphor ; whereas the i“ of 
the bark from other parts of the tree has nothing of this | 


property. 


It is alſo eaſy to obſerve, that the capſules of certain fruits 


have more odour than the fruits themſelves. The coat 


which covers the piſtachia nut, contains much more eſ- 


ſential oi than its kernel; and the bark which ſurrounds 
the amomum, and cardamoms, has much more ſ{mel] 


than the kernel of the ſeed. The firſt bark of the nut- 
meg is well known to have a more fragrant ſmell than | 


the nutmeg itſelf, being the mace ; yet there is, within 
this, another covering of that fruit, which has no [cent 
at all, je | | | | 
Moſt of the ſeeds of the umbelliſerous plants, which 
uſually paſs for aromatics of the fitſt and moſt eminent 
kind, have, in reality, ne ſmel! at all in themſelves; the 
oil-bladders which yield their virtues being placed in their 
outer covering, the kernel within the ſeed uſually con- 
taining a fat oil of the olive or almond kind, and wholly 
different from the eſſential. The oi of aniſeed made by 
expreſſion is fluid, of a green colour, and of a fatty na- 
ture, but is highly ſcented with the % which it has taken | 
with it from the covering: on the contrary, the eſſential 
oil procured from the ſame feed by diſtillation, is thin, 


not fatty, of a much more clear and penetrating ſcent, | 


of a pale colour, with no admixture of greenneſs, and 
readily concretes into a mals like butter on external cold. 
In coriander ſeed, the kernel carefully ſeparated from its 
- membranes has no ſmell, and contains only a fatty %, 
like that of the olive, while the veſicles are all ranged in 
the rind, and therefore in that alone 1s the aromatic ſmell. 
Theſe veſicles in the ſkin of fruits are the occaſion of the 
{ſweet flavour of many; as of the ſtrawberry, raſpberry, 
and tt. like; in theſe they are too ſmall to be diſtinguiſh- 
able, while, in the thicker rinds of the orange and le- 
mon kind, they are eaſily diſcerned, and on the leaſt 
preſſure, burſt, and throw out their contents, which 
make what we call the ze/?, and which is ſeparated in 
this manner in greateſt quantity in hot countries; aud 
where there are plenty of the fruit, is preſerved under 
the name of bergamot, and other eſſences of a like kind. 
There is, however, no ſubjeCt in the vegetable world in 
which theſe veſicles are more plainly perceived than in 
the berries of the juniper, a fruit very well known, and 
in conſtant uſe with us. Theſe berries are firſt green, 
atterwards of a reddiſh brown, and finally black, and 
they are two years in coming to maturity. The berry is 
formed at the top, in the manner of a bud of the role, 
or piony, which is juſt ready to open : and it ſometimes 
does open into ſour or five parts, according to the num- 
ber of ſeeds it contains. It contains, belide theſe, an 
acrid, a ſweet, and an aromatic juice, which leaves a ſen- 
ible bitterneſs behind it in the mouth. 

In order to account for theſe ſo different taſtes in the ſame 
fruit, Mr. Geoffroy attributes its acrid quality to the ſkin, 
or huſk, and in ſome berries, indeed, to the untipeneſs 


of the whole, for want of a due heat of the weather; | 


the ſweer taſte is from the juice of the fruits, which is 
properly a ſaccharine or melleous liquor, and the aro- 
matic flavour is wholly owing to the oi which is lodged 
in the veſicles expanded over the whole inner ſubſtance of 


the fruit, Theſe ſubſtances are indeed fo determinately 


01 


marked in the berry, that it is poſfible to ſepatate them; 


but theſe are not all the differences of taſte and matter in 


this little fruit, every kernel of which has in it five or ſix 
veſicles, lodged each in a peculiar and appropriated ca- 


vity, in the external part of the ſeed. Theſe are eaſily 


ſeparated from the reſt of the ſruit, and when that is 
dry, are found to contain an abſolute reſin ; they are of 
a duſky colour, and each drop of refin in them is of, an 
oval figure, and is very bitter to the taſte 3 hence there- 
fore is the remarkable bitterneſs. that affects the mouth, 
when the berry is thoroughly broken by the teeth. 

The knowledge of this may be of great uſe to the apothe- 
cary in his medicinal preparations of janiper berries of 
ſeveral kinds. When he wants only the extract, which is 


the melleous juice of the berries alone, they ought not to 


be ſtamped or bruiſed, to diſlodge their reſin, which has 
no buſineſs there, but ſhould be only boiled, and the de- 
coction inſpiſſated. But when the eſſential oi is required, 
the whole berry muſt be bruiſed, and that in a thorough 
manner, that all its kernels may be broken. The cells, oc 
veſicles of ai, now indurated into a reſin, burſt open, and 


the whole diſperſed in ſuch a manner that the water may 


affect it. Memoires Acad. Par. 1721. | 

In order to diſcover what are the parts of a plant in which 
the eſſential % moſt abounds, it will be proper to exa- 
mine what part yields the moſt ſmell ; and this will be 
found different in different plants. In ſome the feat of 
odour occupies the whole body of the flower ; in others 
only ſome particular part of the flower has it; and in 
ſome it is principally lodged in the covering; and in 


ſome it is diſperſed every way, through the body of the 
fruit. In ſome inſtances it is tound lodged in other parts 


of the plant, and ſometimes it is equaliy ſtrong in every 
part of it, | 

This principle of the eſſential 0:7 varies alſo not only in 
regard to the place where it reſides, but in the different 
ſcents it yields in different places: or in the ſame parts 
of the plant in different ſeaſons. 1 Gar 

It is to be obſerved in the ſweet- ſcented woods, that the 
place where the reſin is collected in greateſt quantities, is 
in the knots from which young branches are to riſe; this 
is very eaſily obſervable in the firs and juniper. This is 
not, however, the cafe in all the reſinous woods; for 
ſome of theſe abound fo in reſin, that their ſeveral woody 
beds, or layers, are all connected to one another by beds 
of relin; as is the caſe in guaiacum, in the calambac 


wood, and that of aloes. And this is more peculiarly 


remarkable in the laſt: for in the fineſt wood of this 

kind, ſent from the Eait Indies, the woody parts are 

{tript away, and only theſe reſinous beds ar? eft remain- 

ing; and, conſequently, while the. coarſer and cheaper 

ſorts burn like our woods to a charcoal, this precious 

kind melts upon the fire like a true reſin, and is the ſineſt 
ſcented ſubſtance imaginable. | | 

In all the reſinous woods, the young ſhoots of the tree 

are to be preferred for the extraction of the eſſential ci/. 


This is weil known to thoſe who traſſic largely in this 


way; and even the liquid balſams, of which enough can- 
not be obtained by inciſion, may be thus procured : they 
boil the tops of the branches, and the young ſhoots, in 
water, and collect, from the ſurface of that liquor, the 
fluid balſam which the boiling has ſeparated from the 
ſhoots, and which cannot mix with it. See £Efential 
O1L, | | 5 


O1L dregs. See DREGs. 

Oil, gilding in. See GILDING. 

OtL-mll, See Mili, 

Oil, painting in. See PAINTING, | . 
OtL-/tone, ces olcaria, in Natural Hiſtory, is a ſtone of 1 
whit:lh colour, with a faint mixture of a bluith grey; 
and it is ſometimes ornamented with black ſpots and 
dendruz, It is of a moderately fine and compact tex- 


ture, hard and heavy, and capable of a tolerable poliſh. 
It is not acted upon by acids, gives fire very freely with 
ſteel, and when burnt, acquires a pure white colour. 
This {tone has not yet been found in England; but in ihe 
eaſtern parts, and in Germany, there are large ſtrata of 


it, It is much uſed by our artificers for ſetting a fine 


edge on their tools, and is only uted with %, which by 


- degrees changes its colour to a deep brown. They call 


it the Turkey-ſtone. De Coſta's Hitt. of Foſſils, p. 153. 


OILY grain, ſeſamum, in Botany, a genus of the d:idyuamia 


angioſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
has an etect, permanent empalement, cut at the top into 
five very ſhort equal parts; the flower has one 1ingent 
petal, with a roundiſh tube, the length of the empale- 
ment; the chaps are ſwollen, beil-ſhaped ; the brim is 
cut into five points, four of which are almoit equal; 
the other is twice their length; it has four ſtamina 
riſing from the tube, which ate thorter than the petal, 
the two inner being thorter than the other, terminating 
by erect ſummits, and an oval hairy germen, ſupporting 
a ſlender fiyie, longer than the ſtamina, crowned by a 

| ſpear , 
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ſpear-ſhaped ſtigma, divided into two parts ; the germen 


becomes an oblong almoſt four-cornered capſule, having 
four cells, filled with oval compreſſed ſeeds. Linnæus 


enumerates two, and Miller three ſpecies. 
The ſe/amum with oblong entire leaves, called the Eaſt- 
ern fox-glove, is much uſed by the Egyptians and Afci- 
can Negroes, both as food and medicine. The Arabians 
call the exprefied oil of the ſeeds zeid taib, that is, 
good oil, by way of eminence, becauſe it is of frequent 
uſe with meats; and in Egypt is ſold dearer than oil of 
olives. Parkinſon. | 
OrLy waters, Sce WATERS, 
OINTMENT, in Pharmacy and Surgery, & c. See UN- 
GUENT. | 


 OISEAU, in Couchyliology, the name of a peculiar ſpecies [ 


of oyſter, of ſo remarkable a figure, that it repreſents a 


bird, with its wings expanded, and has a ſmall protu- 


berance at the hinge, repreſenting a head, and a long 
© | proceſs at the oppoſite end, which very well repreſents 


a tail. It is of a duſky reddiſh colour on the outſide, 


and of a fine pearly hue within. When the outſide of 


this ſhell is taken off, and it is nicely coloured, by 
age Bog down to a proper depth in every part, it is 


of a fine reddiſh yellow, and is the aurora ſhell of col- | 


lectors. 


O18 TER, in Zoology. See OrsSTER. 


OKE, an Epyptian weight, confiſting of three rotolos, | 


each of twelve ounces, at twelve drachms to the ounce, 
and ſixteen carats to the drachm. | | 


OKELAS, in Egypt, and ſome other of the eaſtern coun- | 


tries, are a ſort of indifferent buildings round a court, 
and commonly appropriated to the merchants of ſome 
particular country, with their goods; as at Cairo, there 
is one for the merchants of Nubia, and the black flaves, 
and other goods they bring with them ; and another for 
white ſlaves from Georgia. | | | 
KER. See OCHRE. 4. 
'OLAKX, in Botany, a genus of the triandria moncgynia claſs, 
Its characters are theſe : the empalement is entire, and 
the flower funnel-fhaped, and divided into three parts; 
the nectarium is compoſed of four leaves. There is 
only one ſpecies. | e 
OLD age, See AGE, and LoNGEvITY. 
Ol p oftronomy. See ASTRONOMY. 
Op /ty/e. See STYLE. Ss 

Or D /ub/idy. Sce SUBSIDY. 

Ol p impoſition of tonnage. See DUTY. _ | 

OL n-wife-fi/h, a name by which a ſpecies of BaLIsTES 

called in ſeveral of our plantations. See ACARAUNA. 

OL D-wife is alſo a name given to the wraſ/e, a ſpecies of 

 LABKUS. 

OL» works, in Mining, are ſuch that are either fallen in, 
or ſtand unwrought. 

OLDENLANDIA, in Botany, a genus of the fetrandria 
monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empale- 
ment of the flower is permanent, fitting upon the ger- 
men; the flower bas four oval petals, which ſpread 
open, and four ſtamina, terminated by ſmall ſummits ; 
it hath a roundiſh germen, ſituated under the flower, 
crowned by an indented ſtigma; the germen afterwards 
turns to a globular capſule, with two cells, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. We have but one ſpecies of this plant in 

the Evgliſh gardens. Linnæus enumerates fix ſpecies. 

OLEA, in Botany. See OLIVE- tree. 


OLE A is alſo the name of a ſtone deſcribed by Ludo- | 
vicus Dulcis, and ſome other ſuch authors, who at- 


tribute great virtues to it, and ſay it was variegated with 
ſcveral colours, as yellow, black, white, green, &c. It 
| ſeems to have been ſome one of the common agates, 


to which their ignorance had prompted them to give a 


new name. 


OLE a Bohemica, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors | 
have called the zizypha or xigyphus, the wild jujube tree. | 


OLEAGINOUS, ſomething that partakes of the nature of 
oil; or out of which oil may be expreſſed. 
Thus olives, nuts, almonds, &c. are oleaginous fruits, or 
fruits out of which oil is expreſſed. 


is 


Pines, firs, &c. are oleaginous woods, yielding reſin, tur- 


pentine, &c. Of all woods, o/eaginous ones burn the 
beſt. An oleaginous urine in malignant fevers is a fign 
of death. | | ad 


OLEANDER, or Rosx-Bar, nerium, in Botany, a genus of 
the pentandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe :-| 


the empalement of the flower is permanent, and cut 


into five acute ſegments : the flower has one funnel- | 


ſhaped petal, cut into five broad obtuſe ſegments, which 
are oblique ; it hath a nectarium, terminating. the tube, 


which is torn into hairy ſegments; it hath five ſhort |. 


awl-ſhaped ſtamina within the tube ; it hath an oblong 
germen, which is bifid, with ſcarce any ſtyle, crowned, 
by fingle fligmas ; the germen afterwards turus to two 
long, taper, acute-pointed pods, filled with oblong ſeeds, 


OLE 


lying over each other like the ſcales of a 60 
crowned with down. There are four ſpecies. 
Theſe plants are generally propagated by layers in th; 
country, for although they will take root from e % 
yet that being an uncertain method, the other is g 
purſued: and as the plants are very apt to prod 
ſuckers or ſhoots from their roots, thole are beſt ada wy 
for laying ; for the old branches will not put out N 
when theſe are laid down, they ſhould be ſlit at a jg; 8 
in the ſame manner as it is practiſed in laying of 8 
nations. There are few plants which are equal to . 
either to the ſight or ſmell, for their ſcent is ver lk 
that of the flowers of the white thorn; and the bs : 
of flowers will be very large if the plants are ſtrong ” 
It is called nerium, from ynpos, Heros, humid, becauſe it 
grows in humid places. The plant itſelf has a forc 
which is inſuperable; for its juice excites ſo great * 
violent an inflammation, as immediately to put a fl 
to deglutition; and if it be received into the g 
that part is rendered incapable of retainin 
the pernicious diug exertiag its force, 
upwards and downwards. 

Nerium in qualities reſembles the apocynum. But whe 
handled and examined upon an empty ſtomach * 
cloſe chamber, they cauſe a numbneſs comins by Hy 
grees, with a pain in the head, which thews that ſomes 
thing poiſonous belongs to the ſmel!, though there is no 
danger, if it be received in the open air, 28 may he 
found upoh trial, Antidotes againſt its poiſon are vinegar 
and all acids. Ys 


And 


uttings, 
enerall 


ſtomach, 
g any thing, 
and purging both 


OLEARIA, in Natural History, the name of a genus of 


round-mouthed {ca-ſnaj!, or COCHLEA /unaris. It is of 
a very large ſize, capable of holding two quarts, and 
had its name olcaria from its being anciently uſed in 
families, as the veſſel in which they kept oil. 


OLEASTER, in the Materia Medica, the name of the al- 


loo thorn, or ſea buckthorn, the rhamnoides 


c ; alicts folio 
of botanical authors. ſe / 


OLECRANUM, «xxpayoy, in Anatomy, an eminence he- 


hind the bend of the elbow; being the part whereon 
the arm bears when we reſt on the elbow. See Tub. 
Anat. fig. 7. n. 11. I, 
This eminence is nothing elſe but the poſterior apophy- 
ſs of the head of the ulna, which ſtays that bone, and 
prevents its flipping back; ſo as to form an acute angle 
when the arm is heut. 

The olecranum is received into the hinder ſinus of the 
lower end of the humerus; and with the fore protu- 
berance of the ulna, which is received into the fore 
ſinus of the humerus, it forms a perfect ginglymus, 
whereby the two bones move as on a hinge. 


OLEOSUM /al volatile. See Sal. 
OLERON, laws of, The inhabitants of the iſland of Oleron, 


near the coaſt of Poictou, have been able mariners for {x 
or ſeven hundred years paſt; ſo that they framed and 
drew up the laws of the navy or marine, which are till 
called the laws of Oleron. Ste Us Es and cuſtoms of the ſca. 
Theſe laws, being accounted the molt excellent tea- 


laws in the world, are recorded in the Black Bock of the 
admiralty. OY: | 


OLEUM, oi/. See Ort, | 
OLtuM Medicum, in the writings of the ancients, a name 


given to a famous oil which had a quality of burning 
under water, in ſpite of all that could he done 10 
qnench it. It was called Medicum, becauſe of its being 
produced among the Medes, and fome have called it 
oleum Mecdee, becauſe it was ſuppoſed to be that ſub- 
ſtance with which Medza anointed the crown of her 
rival. Ammianus Marcellinus telis us, that if an arrow 
was anointed with this oil, and (hot out of a bow 
againſt any inflammable ſubltance, the whole immedi- 
ately took fire, and, if any one attempted to quench 
the flames by water, they only burnt the more fiercely 
for it, The venenum Pharicum of Nicander is ſuppoicd 
to be the ſame with this oil. 


_ | ; 
OLtEuM Medeæ, a name given by the ancients to the 


mineral fluid, more generally known by that of xAPH:- 
THA. 


OLEUM vitri antimonii, in Medicine, a name given by Ba- 


Gl Valentine, and others, to a famous preparation of 
antimony, which they keep as a ſecret, or at leaſt de- 
clare in ſuch terms as are unintelligible, and boalt of, as 
the univerſal medicine. The learned Kerkring bas 
given the proceſs for making this red oil of the glats of 
antimony, but that in ſo enigmatical a manner, that he 
ſeems himſelf not to expect any body to underſtand 
him 3 and only ſays, in his own juſtiſication, that he 
has given it in plainer terms than any body bad done 
before him. The author relates many wonderful things 
of this diaphoretic oil, on his own experience; pai” 
cularly, the curing a confirmed dropſy, by throwing on 


the water by ſweat; ſo that the patient, in 2 manner, 
| vam 
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team in it, and the drops run through the bed, in all 


parts, to the floor. It were well if we could underſtand 
roceſs. | 
oLFAC TORY nerves, in Anatomy, the firſt pair of nerves 
ſpringing out of the medulla oblongata; fo called as 
being the immediate inſtruments of ſmelling. Sce Tab. 
Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 5. lit. b. h. 8 
The ancients called them procęſſus papillares; which Dr. 
Diake thinks a more ſuitable name, till their arrival at 
| the os cribroſum, becauſe they rather appear produc- 
tions of the medulla oblongata than diſtinct nerves, 
againſt which, their manifelt cavities, and their com- 
munication with the ventricles, argue. | 
The o!faftory nerves have their riſe juſt below the os 
frontis, and, as ſoon as they have made their way through 


the os cribroſum, are diſtributed among the membranes | 


of the noſe. | | 

OLIBANUM, in Pharmacy, a kind of gum reſin, uſually 
called male FRANKINCENSE. Gd 
It has its name olibanum, quaſi olcum Libani; becauſe 


diſtilled in form of an oil, from a tree growing ou 


mount Lebanon. 1 ; 5 

OLIGAC'TIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Lin- 
kius, and others, to a genus of ſtar-fiſh, conſiſting of 
thoſe which have fewer thin five rays. 


OLIG AEDRA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus | 


of CRYSTALS. 


The word is derived from the Greek oſs, a few, and | 


Bos, a plane, or /ide, and exprefies a cryſtal, which is 
compoſed of only a few planes 5 
The bodies of this claſs are cryſtals of the imperſeCt kind, 
being compoſed of columns affixed irregularly to ſome 
ſolid body at one end, and, at the other, terminate 


by a pyramid; but the column and pyramid being both | 


pentangular, the whole conſiſts only of ten planes, not, 


as the common kind, of twelve. See Tab. of Fe{/i!s, | 


Claſs 3. 


OLIGARCHY, formed from o ., few, and a NM, 20- | 


vernment, a ſorm of government, wherein the admini- 
{tration is in the hands of a few perſons, | 


The ſtates of Venice and Genoa may be ranked among 


olizarchies. 


Oligarchy amounts to much the fame thing with ariſto 


cracy z unleſs perhaps the former imports a kind of de- 
fect or corruption; as if the ſovereign power were mo- 


nopolized by a ſew perſons, in prejudice of the rights 


of a great number. 


OLIGOTROPHEROS, among the Greeks, a name given 


to the finer ſort of bread made of the fineſt flour. — 


They called it by this name becauſe of the little ſhare 


of nouriſhment it conveyed; and by way of diſtincion 


from it, called the brown bread polytropheros, or much | 


nauriſhin g. 


OLIO, or Oct10, a ſavoury diſh, or ſood, compoſed of | 
a great vaiiety of ingredients; chieſly found at Spaniſh 


tables. 25 

The forms of oliss are various. To give a notion of the 

ſtrange aſſemblage, we ſhall here add one from an ap- 

proved author. | | EI 

Take rump of beef, neats tongues boiled and dried, and 
Bologna ſauſages; bvil them together, and, after boil- 

ing two hours, add mutton, pork, veniſon, and bacon, 
cut in bits; as alſo turneps, carro's, onions, and cab- 
bage, borage, endive, marigolds, ſorrel, and ſpinach ; 


then ſpices, as ſaflron, cloves, mace, nutmeg, &c. 


This done, in another pot put a turkey or goote, with 
capons, pheaſants, wigeons, and ducks, partridpes, 
teals, and ſtock-doves, inipes, quails, and larks, and 
boil them in water and ſalt. In a third veſſel, prepare 


a ſauce of white wine, ſtrony broth, butter, bot 


toms of artichokes, and cheſnu's, with cauliflowers, 
bread, marrow, yolks of eggs, mace, and ſaflron : laitly, 
diſh the olio, by firſt laying out the beef and veal, 
then the veniſon, mutton, tongues, and ſauſages, and 
the roots over all; then the largeſt ſowls, then the ſmall- 
eſt, and laſtly pour on the ſauce. 

OLITORY, a kitchen-garden, or a garden of herbs, roots, 
&c. for food. See GARDEN, SALLET, &c. 


OLIV ARIA, corpora, in Anatomy, are two protuberances | 
in the under part of the brain, placed on each fide the 


corpora pyramidalia, towards the lower end; having 
their name from their figure, which reſembles that ot 
an olive. | | | 
OLIVE tree, olea, in Botany, a genus of the diandria mono- 
Suna claſs. Its characters are theſe: it has a ſmall tu- 
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an oblong oval nut. Miller reckons fire, and Linnz1s 
three ſpecies. | 

In Languedoc and Provence, where the olive tree is 
greatly cultivated, they propagate it by truncheons, ſplit 
from the roots of the trees; for as theſe trees are fte- 
quently hurt by hard froſts in winter, ſo when the tops 
are killed, they ſend up ſeveral ſtalks from the root; 
and when theſe are grown pretty ſtrong, they ſeparate 
them with an axe ſrom the root; in the doing of which 
they are careful to preſerve a few roots to the trun- 
cheons ; theſe are cut off in the ſpring after the dan» 
ger of the ſroſt is over, and planted about two feet 
deep in the ground, covering the ſurface with litter or 
mulch, to prevent the ſun and wind ſrom penetrating 
and drying the ground: when the plants have taken 
new root, they are careſul to ſtic the ground, and de- 
{troy the weeds. | 
Theſe trees will grow in almoſt any foil, but when they 
are planted in rich moiſt ground, they grow larger and 
wake a finer appearance than in poor land; but the ſruit - 
is of leſs eſteem, becauſe the oil made from it is not fo 
good as that which is produced in a leaner foil. The 
chalky ground is eſteemed the belt for theſe trees, and 
the oil which is made from the trees growing in that 
ſort of land is much finer, and will keep longer than the 
other, | | 


In the countries where the inhabitants are curious in the 


making of their oil, they are frequently obliged to get 


truncheons of the ordinary ſorts of o/zves to plant; but 
after they have taken good root, they graft them with 
that fort of olive which they prefer to the others. In 
Languedoc, they chiefly propagate the cormeau, the 
ampoulan, and monreau, which are three varieties of 
the firſt ſpecies, or Provence olive with a ſmaller oblong 
fruit; but in Spain the ſecond ſort, or Spanith olive with 
the largeſt fruit is generally cultivated, where they have 
more regard to the ſize of the fruit, and the quantity 
of oil they will produce, than to their quality. In Eng- 
land the plants are only pieſerved by way of curioſity, 


and are placed, in winter, in the gieen-houſe, for va- 
riety.: Mer. . 


ue oil is preſſed out from the olives, which are laid 


together awhile to wither; and then ground in a mill; 
and having hot water poured on them, they are preſſed 
out, the water ſubſiding, and the oil ſwimming on the 
top. What is drawn from the unripe o/zves is called 
omphacinum, and is accoumed drying and reſtringent, 
and fitter for ſome external remedies: what is pref: d 
out of the ripe fruit is called 011. of olives, being whit 
is generally caten, and made uſe of in medicine; the 
different fineneſs being from the different care and ma— 
nagement in the making it. The ſweeteſt, and what we 
eſteem moſt, comes from Provence. : 

The oil is moderately heating and mollifying, rendering 
the body lax and ſoluble; it is good for diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs, tempering ihe tharp choleric humours 
in the bowels, and fo helps griping and the colic ; and is 


_ uſeful againſt all corroſive mineral poiſons, as arſenic 


and ſublimate, &c. It opens the urinary paiſiges, aud 
is good for the ſtone and gravel. The pickled es are 


grateful to the ſtomach, and are ſuppoſed to promote 


appetite and digeſtion: the ripe ones are more eaten in 
the eaſtern countries among the Geeks, being great pait 


of their food, eſpecially in Lent. 


There are three kinds of olives frequently ſold, different 


in ſize and gocdneſs; viz. thoſe of Verona, thoſe of 
Spain, and thoſe of Provence. 


the olives, while on the tree, are intolerably bitter, 
without any thing of that delicious taſte, which procures 
them admittance at the richeſt tables. To fit them for 
that, they muſt be prepared as follows: 


OL1VEs, curing or picbling. In the months of June and 


July, long betore the lives are fit to yield their oil. they 
are gathered, and laid to ſteep ſome days in freſh wa- 
ter; when taken out, they are put in a ley made of 
water prepared with barilla or kali, with aſhes of ive. 
{tones calcined ; or at leaſt with lime. 


They are next laid in a liquor of water and ſalt, with 


Which they are put into thoſe little barrels, wherein 


they are brought to us. To give them the flavour, they 
throw over them an eſſence uſually compoſed of cloves, 
cinnamon, coriander, and fennel. 

This cfſence is a kind of ſecret among thoſe who deal 
herein; and in effect it is in this that all the dilliculty of 
the preparation lies. | | 


ulous empalement of one leaf, cut into four ſegments | OLIVE gr. dee GUMMI elivg. 
at the top; the flower conſiſts of one petal, which is | OLtve, ſpurge. See SPURGE laurel. 
tubulous, cut at the brim into four ſegments; it has two | Oliv, wild, olzagnus, in Botany, a genus of the fetran— 
thort ſtamina, terminated by erect ſummits, and a | dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſtrong (ingleſtyle, crowned flower bas a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, which 
y thick biſid ſtigma z the yermen afterwards turns | is quadrifid, rough on the outſide, but coloured with— 


to an oval ſmooth fruit or berry, with one cell, encloſing {| in; it has no petals, but four ſhort ſtamina, which 
Vor. III. No 247. | | | ; | ara 
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OLVAIDIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 


Lx, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to expreſs the 
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ate inſerted in the divifions of the empalement at the 
bottom is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which becomes 
an obtuſe oval fruit, with a punCture at the top encloſing 
an obtuſe nut. There are three ſpecies, natives of the 

Eaſt. Miller. 

Or ivE, Barbadoes wild, bontia, in Botany, a genus of the 
didynamia angioſpermia claſs. The flower hath a ſmall 
erect empalement, which is quinquehd and permanent; 
it is of the ringent kind, gaping at the brim z the upper 
lip is erect, the lower lip trifid and turning backward ; 
it has four ſtamina, two of them longer than the other; 


and in the centre is ſituated an oval germen, which be- OMAGRA, a name given by ſome medical writers to the 
GOUT, when ſeated in the articulation of the humerus 


comes an oval berry with one cell, including a nut of the 
ſame form. We have but one ſpecies. 


This plant is greatly cultivated in the gardens of Bar. OMBRE, a celebrated game at cards; played by two, þ 
| three, or by five perſons; but generally by three, 


badoes, for making hedges 3 than which there is not a 
more proper plant to thrive in ſuch hot countries, it | 
being an evergreen, and of quick growth. Theſe plants be- 
ing ever green, and growing of a pyramidal form, make | 
a pretty variety in the ſtove among other exotics.— 

| Miller. | 

OL1vE-colour is 2 yellow mixed with black. 

The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the tincture of 
the cumplexion : the Spaniards and Indians are rarely 
white, generally olive complexioned. | 

OLOC, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the people of | 
the Philippine iflands to their gail. It is like our's in all 
reſpects, but much ſmaller. 5 5 

OLOCENTROS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
old Greeks to a ſmall animal of the ſpider kind, vhote | 
bite was accounted mortal. It is the ſame with the /i. 
prga, ſo called from its ſtinging, or biting molt violent- 
ly, in places, or ſeaſons, where the ſun had the mo! 
power, as Africa, &c. Ehe name ſolifuga was a cor- 
rupt way of writing that word, and this ſeems alſo a | 

| falſe way of writing the word HELIOCENTROS, which 
ſignifies the ſame as /c/ipnga. | 


chamomile. 


\ oily part of metals, ſeen, in ſome circumſtances, twim- | 
ming upon the ſurface of their ſolutions. 
OLYMPIAD, Oxuumnias, in Chronology, a ſpace or period 
of four years; whereby the Greeks reckoned their time. 
See EPOCHA. | 8 e 
'The Peloponneſian war began on the firſt year of the 
87th Olympiad. Alexander the Great died the brit year 
of the 114th; and Jeſus Chriſt was born on the firit year 
of the 195th Olympiad. 
The Olympiads were alſo called anni Iphiti, from II- 
tus, who inſtituted, or at leaſt renewed, the folemnity of 
the Olympic games. | | 


* 


We do not find any computation by Olympiads aſter | 


the 364th, which ended with the year of Chiilt 440. 
Except that in a charter of our king Ethelbert, the 
years of his reign are ſaid to be reckoned by O!ympzads. 
OLYMPICS, or OLYMPIC games, were ſolemu games, 


which laſted five days, famous among the ancient 


Greeks; inſtituted, according to ſome, by Hercules, in 
honour of Jupiter, in the year of the world 2886, and 
re-e{tabliſhed by Iphitus, 372 years aſter this period 
and heid at the beginning of every fifth year, that is, 
every 52th month, on the banks of the Alphevs, near 
lympia, a city of Elis; to exerciſe their youth in five 
kinds of combats. 5 N 5 | 
_ 'Fhefe games became ſo conſiderable, that the Greeks 
made them their epocha ; diltinguiſhing their years by 
the returns of the Olympics. | 3 
"Thoſe who were conquerors in them, were ſo honoured 
by their countrymen, that, at their return, a piece of 
the wall of the city was pulled down to give pallage to 
their chariots. | | 
The prize contended for was a crown made of a peculiar 
{ort of wiid olive appropriated to this ule. 
OLYMPIC fire. See FIRE, | | | 
OLY MPICI, gli, the title of the academiſts of Vicenza, 
in Italy. See ACADEMY, 


| OLY MPIONICES, Oayurionxng, in Antiquity, an appel. 


lation given to thole who came off victorious in the 
Olympic games. . 
be Oympionices were infinitely honoured in their coun- 
try, as being eſteemed to have done it immortal honour. 
The Athenians particularly were fo laviſh in their pre- 
ſents to the Ohmpionices, their countrymen, that Solon 
found it neceſſary to reſtrain their liberality by a ſpecial 
law, which imported, that the city ſhould only give 500 
drachmas to the Olympionices; which amounted to about 
58 ounces of filver of our weight. 
OLYRA, a name given by many botanical writers to the 
ſ[prat-corn, the zea, and triticum amylæum, or ſtarch corn 
of other authors. This is a ſort of grain cultivated in 


the latter end of autumn, and Is uſed for th 


| the whole ombre pack being only 40, by reaſon the 


mult take five tricks, or four when the other five ace 


Called bat, the third; and it either of the red furs be 


many parts of Germany; it comes to ripeucts toward 


OMB 


ſood of the poorer ſort of people; it is 11 N 
wheat, but 1 leſs 4699 e 8 pelt 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the ohra ; * 
of the monoccia 1 claſs.” This a 
and female flowers ; the calyx of the former is a 105 ; 
flowered; bearded. glume; and the glume of the cvrollg 
has no beard; the glume of the calyx of the lter 
ſingle Rowered, ſpreading, and ovatel; the ll yle is bi. 
fick; and the ſeed cartilaginous. There is on} z 
[pecies. Sg 


with the ſcapula. | 


he game of ombre is borrowed from the Opaniards; and 
requires all the phlegm and gravity of that people in th 

playing. | ” 
The name ſignifies as much as ihe game of man; 
or hombre, in Spantth, ſignifying man; in alluſion 
thought and attention required herein. 
In ombre by three, nine cards are dealt to each party; 


ombre, 
to the 


eights, nines, and tens are thrown aſide: he that wins 


divided, fo as one have two and the other three, 

After the cards ate dealt, if none of the parties think 
their hand flrong enough to attempt for the ſtake 5 
game, they all paſs; and after ſomeching pat down to 
the tormer ſtake, deal over again, If any will attempt 
for it, he henceforth is called the embre; and the other 
two become leagued together, like two partners at whilt 
to defend it againſt him. | Hs 
Noie, each has the refuſal of being ombre, according to 
his order of ſeniority. | MW. 
There are two ways of undertaking for the game: in 
the firlt, which is moſt uſval, after choofing whar 
he will have trumps, he dr/cards, or lays aide, whit 
number of his cards he pleatcs, and in their lieu takes an 
equal number from the remainder of the pack; the 
like do the other two. The other way is, when he date 
truſt to his own hand, and thereſore declines to dif- 
card, or change any cards, but leaves that to the others, 
v hich is called playing fans prendre: if he gains the point, 
in this latter cate, he recaps lomewhat extraordwary, 
more than in the firſt, © 

If he fall in either caſe, he is ſaid to be brafted: and the 
failure is called a rem/e, or repueſte; and if one of the 
defenders of the ſtake win more tricks than be, ſuch 
perſon is ſaid to win codz/le, and takes up the ſtake the 
ombre played for: and in both caſes, the ombre is to 
torteit the value of the flake played for, to the board. 
It the ombre win all the nine tricks, it is called winning 
the vole, and he reaps doubly ; and if he attempt it, and 
milcarry, he ſuffers proportionably. 
The overſights and irregularities committed in the courſe 
of the game, are called bea/?s, and ſubject the perions 
chargeable therewith to forteitures. | 
As to the order and value of the cards at , it is to 
be oblerved, that the ace of ſpades, called „ele, is al- 
ways the firſt or higheſt tcump, in whatever” ſuit the 
trump be; the deuce of trumps, when trumps are either 
of the black colours, or the ſeven, if of the red, is the 
ſecond trump, and called manille; the ace of elube, 


trump, the ace of that ſuit, called % te, the fourth.“ 
The reſt in the black ſuits are value according to th: 
ſollowing order; viz. king, queen, knave, ſeven, (ix, 
five, four, and three. In the red ſuits tbey follow thus 3 
king, queen, knave, deuce, three, iour, fre, and 
tix, | | | 
The three firſt, or principal trumps, are called mater 
dires; which have this privilege, that they are dot 
obliged to attend an inferior trump when it leads; but, 
for want of another ſmall trump, the perſon may re- 
nounce trumps, and play any other card. Add, that if 
the three matadores be in the hands of the ombre, in cat? 
he be bealted, he is to forfeit ſor them ; or, if he gain 
his point, he is to have a conſideration for them, but 
for nothing leſs than three. And it muſt be farther 
noted, that the trumps immediately ſucceeding thcle 5 
viz. punto, king, queen, Ke. if they be found in the 
ſame hand with the former, are alſo reputed as 7146 
dores, and to be allowed, or forfeited for, like the reſt; 
and this as low as the ſequence reaches without intef- 
ruption. 
There are ſome varieties in the manner of playing the 
game of ombre. Sometimes he who has ſpadille is ob- 
liged to play, let his game be ever lo bai; which es 
called forced ſpadilles : fornetimes when all have paſſed, 
a peitun unicttakes the game on condition of ditcatd- 


O ME 


ind or making up his hand, before he names trump j 
which is called the gaſcarille. 

Ia ombre by five, which ſome even pr 
three, as not requiring ſo much attention 3 


prefer to that by 
only eight 


otherwiſe the ombre is beaſted. 

Here the perſon who undertakes the game, after nam- 
ing the trump, calls a king to his alliſtance: upon which, 
the perſon in whoſe hand the king 1s, without diſcover- 
ing himſelf, is to aſſiſt him as a partner, and to ſhare 
his fate. If between both they can make five tricks, 
the ombre wins ; and then the auxiliary king ſhares the 
ſpoil ; and vice ver ſa. f . 

If the ombre venture the game without calling in any 
king, this too is called playing /ans prendre: in which 
caſe the other four are all againſt him, and he muſt 
win five tricks alone, or be bea/ted. The reſt is much 
the ſame as by three, mutatis mutandis 

Ou BAE de ſoleil, in Heraldry, ſhadow of the ſun, is when 
the ſun is borne in armoury, ſo as that the eyes, noſe, 
and mouth, which at other times are repreſented, do 
not appear; and the colouring is thin, ſo that the field 
may be ſeen through it. 

OMBRIA. Sce BRonTI1A, and CERAUNIA. : 
OMBROMETOR, a machine to meaſure the quantity of 
Jain that falls. We have the deſcription and figure of 
one in Phil. Tranſ. NY 473. p. 12. It conſiſts of a tin 
funnel, whoſe ſorface is an inch ſquare, a flat board, 
and a glaſs tube let into the middle of it in a groove. 
The riſe of the waer in the tube, whoſe capacity, at 
different times, muſt be meaſured, and marked, ſhews 
the quantity of rain that has fallen. 3 
OMELEY, or AMLET, a kind of pancake, or fricaſſee of 
eggs, with other ingredients, very uſual in Spain and 
France. 35 | f 55 . 
Menage derives the word from the Italian animella, little 
ſeul; which, he ſays, the people uſe for the nice bits 
among the giblets of fowls, &c. uled for fricaſices, as 
livers, bearts, kidneys, gizzards, &c. From whence 
by reſemblance, is formed the French amelette, a fricaſ- 
fer of eggs. Tripod derives the word from aur, together, 
and ave, to difjolve, moifien. mix. And M. de la Mothe 


led. | | | 15 
Abe forms of omelets are various. We meet with farced 
a la Turq, &c. © | 8 
A noted author in this way preſcribes the following one: 
the eggs being beaten, are to be ſeaſoned with falt 
and pepper, and then ſried in butter made boiling hot ; 
this done, gravy to be poured on, and the whole {trewed 
with chives and parfley, thred ſmall. When one fide 
is fried enough, it is to be turned on the other. 
OMELYSIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and others of 


not parched. It is recommended, when reduced to the 
form of a poultice, by boiling in wine and oil, for cur- 
ing all tumors of the tonſils. 


uterus. 
emely/is ſtand for all ſorts of meal or flour, and ſome for 
an equal mixture of the meal of barley, linſeed, and 


for horſes. 
for a cataplaſm 
water. | 
CMEN, a fign of indication of ſomething future, taken 
from the mouth of a perſon ſpeaking. | | 
Feſtus derives the word emen, from cremen, 
as being a PRESAGE by the mouth. 


made cither of meal, or bread, and 


the firſt tribe or century in their comitia. | 
When a law, &c. was propoſed, or an election to be 
made, an urn was brought in to the prieſts there pre- 
ſent, into which were caſt the names of the tribes, or 
centuries, or curiæ; as the comitia were either tributa, 
centuria, or Curiata. And the lets being drawn, that 
tribe, century, &. whole name came up tirſt, was called 
tribus, Or centuria prærogativa, becaule their voices were 
alked firit, And ſo much did the Romans depend on 
this prerogative century, that the reſt generally followed 
them. Hence a perſon who had the voices of the pre- 
TOpative was ſaid to have omen prærogativum. 
OMENTA, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers to ex- 
preſs the membranes of the brain. 
OMEN TUM, in Anatomy, a fat thin membrane, ſpread 
over the inteſtines, and following them in all their ünu— 
oſities. See Tab. Anat. ( Splanch. ) fig. 2. lit. g. g. fig. 3. 
lit. m m. 
The omentum is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
epiploon, caul, reticulum, &c. 


cards a-piece ate dealt; and five tricks muſt be won, 


le Vayer, from the French ef, egg, and molez, min- 


omelets, omelets with ſugar, omelets ot green peas, omelets 


the ancients, to expreſs the meal of barley, crude or | 


It is allo recommended, 
mixed in water, to be drank in hæmorrages of the 
Authors of later date have made the word 


ſenugreek ſeed, in equal quantities; in medicine uſed 


And Cœlius Aurelianus uſes it frequently. 


qued fit ore; 


Oven proerocaiivum, among the Romans, was the vote of 


* 


is connected) to che navel, at which it ordinarily ter- 
minates; though in ſome ſubjeQs it goes farther, ſo as 
upon a rupture of the peritonæum, to fall into the ſcro- 
tum. Beſides the ſtomach, ir is faſtened to the concate 
part of the liver, the backſide of the duodenum, part of 
the colon, the back, and the fplcen; its other ex- 
tremity to the ſmall guts. | 
Its form reſembles that of a pouch or ſatchel, which may 
be inflated with a blow-pipe to the capacity of a gallon, 
Its ſubſtance is membranous, conſiſting of two leaves, 
or coats, between which, and on the ſurfaces of which, 
are innumerable veins, arteries, nerves, and vaſa adis 
poſa, or fat veflcls, variouſly interwoven, and by theit 
interſections dividing the part into a multitude of little 
areolz, reſembling the maſhes of a fine net; whence the 
name rete. | 
The fat, in its proper duQs, running along with the 
other veſſels, renders theſe areolæ very obſcure ; while 
the intermediate ſpaces are filled with a tranſparent 
membrane, full of ſmail holes, ſo that the whole ap- 
'pears a beautiful kind of net, : 
Its arteries come from the celiac and meſenteries, and 
its veins run to the porta, and are called epiploicæ; its 
nerves are from the intercoſtals. | 
The fat here, as in the membrana adipoſa, is either 
brought by the ducts into the adipoſa cells, or elſe de- 
livered from the cells into the ducts; for the fineneſs_ 
of the veſſels, &c. rendeis their courſe exceeding dif- 
ficult to trace: it is even doubted whether or no they 
be hollow. Malpighi, and many others, incline to the 
former opinion, and take the omec;ztum to be nothing elſe 
but a large pouch, full of innumerable little ones, filled 
with ſat; they add, that the ductus adipoſi are real veſ- 
tels, ariſing out of the omentum, and ſpreading them— 
ſelves, by means of the membrana adipola, throughout 
the whole body; diſtributing fat to every par!, in the 
ſame manner as the arteries diſtribute blood. See Far 
and DUcTus adipoſi. | 
The particular ute of the mentum is to promote the 
perittaluc motion of the guts, by lubricating them with 
its oily ſubſtance, which tranſudes through its pores z 
and by following them in their doublings and wind- 
ings, to ſerve them as a bollier to ſlide upon; and, by 
filling up their hollows, prevent their being too much 
diltended with fiatulencics, yet giving way to them when 
replete with aliment. See Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an. 1725. 
p. 12. ſeq. | | | 
The omentum is ſingle in all avimals, excepting monkeys, 
in which it is triple or quadruple. | 
OMEN TUM, falling down of the. On large wounds of the 
abdomen, the omentum will frequently protrude itſelf 
through the wound, either alone, or with ſome portion 
of the inteſtines. When this is the cafe the firſt buh- 
neſs is to enquire whetker the protruded part preſerves 
its heat, moiſture, and natural colour: if it is not found 
faulty in any of theſe circumſtances, it mull. be gently 
returned, but when the ſtraitneſs of the wound forbids 
this, the protruded part mult be taken off cloſe to the 
wound, and the wound healed according to the common 
form. The omentum in this caſe will adhere to the in- 
ternal part of the wound, without bringing on any dif- 
order, or inconvenience to the patient. But where the 
inteſtines fall out at the ſame time, the omentum is to be 
fomented by an aſſiſtant wich warm milk and water, till 
the inteſtines are returned. | 
If any part of the protruded omenlum be cold, dry, livid, 
putrid or corrupted, the mortified part mult be entirely 
cut off before the reſt is returned, leſt the neighbouring 
parts ſhould be brought into conlent, which would in- 
evitably prove fatal to the patient. The corrupted part 
is to be taken off in this manner: paſs a waxed thread 
two or three times round the ſound part of the omen— 
tum, near the place where it is injured, and fallen it 
with a knot, to prevent any hæmorthage from enſuing 
after the reduction of it; when you have made a fecure 
ligature, take off the corrupted part with the knife, or 
ſciſlars, and return what is ſound, leaving, at leaſt, the 
length of a ſcot of the ligature havging out of the wound 
of the abdomen, till it ſlips off from the ſound part of 
the omentem., Ihe wound muit be drefſed in the com- 
mon way, the depending part of it being kept open by 
a large tent: and, at every dreſling, the ligature muſt 
be pulled a little gently forward, till it has, at length, 
entirely flipped ot from the ſound part of the ementum 
Heiſter. 5 
OMER, in the Jereiſh Antiquity. See CORUS, 
OMISSION, in Rhetoric, Sce PAR ALESIS. 


OMITT AS, in Low. See Nox oniittas. 

ONNES, in the Italian Aufre, a Latin term, which we 
ſometimes find uſed for Tur, a or altogether, 

OMNIUNM is a term of hnance, denoting all the particu- 


It reaches liom the bottom of the ſtomach (to which it | 


lars included in the contract between government and 
| the 


Dy 


OMP 


the public for à loan: ſuch as ſtock at 3 or 4 per cent. 
lottery tickets at a ſtipulated price, annuities for a cer- 
tain term, &c. | | 

Omnium forum aqua. See Aqua. 

OMOPHAGI, formed of op, cre, and pay, I eat, 

among the ancient geographers, a name given to cer- 
tain nations who fed on raw fleſh, as che Scythians, &c. 

OMOPHORIUM, formed from wj%, /houlder, and pg, 
I bear, a little cloak, anciently worn by the biſhops over 


their ſhoulders, thereby to repreſent the good ſhep- | OMPHALOPTER, or OmenatoyTic, in Optics, a plaſ 
: pn who brings home the ſtrayed ſheep on his ſhoul- | that js convex on both fides, popularly called a 5.9 
ers. LENS. | | | f 


For-this reaſon the omephorium was put off at the open - 
ing of the Goſpels; becauſe then the true ſhepherd, 
_ Jeſus Chriſt, was ſuppoſed preſent in perſon. 
Some conſound the omophorium with the pallium, worn 
by the patriarchs; but there was this difference, chat 
the pallium was a long cloak of purple, and was pe- 
culiarly reſerved for patriarchs; though ſince given to 
ſome biſhops, by way of diſtinction. | 
OMOPLATE, wyeraarn, from dh, /houlder, and mhaty;, 
broad, in Anatomy, is uſed, in the general, for the ſhoul- 
der, but more particularly for two bones, fituate on the 
hind part of the upper ribs, one on each fide ; called 
. alſo ſcapulæ, and ſhoulder-blades. See SCAPULA and 
OHOULDER. | F 
Theſe bones are broad, and eſpecially in the middle; 
thick in their apophyſes; of a triangular form, concave 
within, and convex without; and are joined to the cla- 
vicles and arms. ; | 
OMOPLATAZA oetavus, in Anatomy, a name given by Spi- 
gelius and others to a muſcle, called by Winſlow the p- 
per portion of the rhomboidalis ; but by Albinus the rhom- | 
boides minor. What Winſlow calls the lower portion of 
| the rhomboidalis, be calls the thomboidæus major. 
OMOPLATO-HYOID ZEUS, a muſcle called allo coRA- 
cou voip RUS, and ornohbyoid ens. 

OMPANORALYE, an appellation given to the prieſts of the 
illand of Madagaſcar. 5 5 | 
*Fheſe are the ſchoolmaſters of the country, and teach 
Arabic and writing. They have ſeveral books, but none 
of them contain more than ſome chapter of the Alcoran, 
and a few phyſical recipes. „ 5 
They are divided into ſeveral orders, bearing ſome re- 
ſemblance to our eccleſiaſtical dignities; as omb:aſſe, ſe- 
cretary or phyſician ; tiben, ſubdeacon; moviadzi, dea- 
con; faquihi, prieſt ; catibon, biſhop; /aml/amaha, arch- 
| bilthop ; ompir/equili, prophets or diviners; ſabaha, calif, 

or the chief of the religion. | 5 
The ompancrates deal much in taliſmans, and other 
charms, Which they call þ;:idzi, and which they ſell. to 
the grandees of the place. "They alſo made little ſtatues, 
or images, called 4½i, which they conſult as oracles, 
and to which they aſcribe various powers; as the 
making rich, deſtroying enemies, &c. They have pub- | 
lic ſchools, where they teach their ſuperſtitions and ſor- 
tileges, 1 
Tue ompit/iquili praftiſe geomancy, and are moſtly con- 
ſulted on dilcatcs, and the ſucceſs of affairs; refolving 
all queſtions by figures diawn on a little table covered 
with ſand. g | | | | 
OMPHACION, eu@axtoy, derived from eugat unripe grape. 
in Pharmacy, the juice of ſour or unripe grapes. 


Some have alſo given the name to a kind of oil, pre 


tended to be drawn from olives, while yer green and | 
But Pomet charges it as an impoſture, adding | 


ſour. 
that olives yield no oil at all till perfettiy ripe. 
OMPHACITIS, a name given by naturaliſts to 
fort of gall of the oak. | 
OMPHACIUM. Sce OMPHACION. 
OMPHACOMELL, a ſort of oxyme! made of the juice of 
unripe grapes and honey. N | 
OMPHALE A, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia triandria 
claſs. Its characters are, that it has male and female 
flowers: the calyx of the former conſiſts of four leaves, 
and it has no corolla; the receptacle is ovared, and the 
antherz joined to it; the latter are the ſame with reſpect 
to the calyx and corolla as the former; the ſtigma is 
trifid; and the fruit is a fleſhy three-celled capſule, 
containing a ſingle ſced. There are two ſpecies. 
OMPHALOCELE, oy#anxnan, formed of , navel, 
and unn, tumor, in Medicine, a kind of hernia, or tu- 
mor in the navel, ariſing like other ruptures, from 
a relaxation and diſtenſion of the peritonzeum, by which 
either the omentum, or the guts, fall down. 
It is otherwiſe called EXOMPHALUS, | 
Its remoter cauſes are violent ſtrains, loud cries, abun- 
dance of ſerous humour, ditficult delivery, &c, 
OMPHALODES, in Botany. See Houny's tongue. 
OMPHALOMANTIA, a word uſed by ſome authors to 
expreſs a ſort of divination pretended to by che midwives 


a ſmall 


| OMPH ALO-MESENTERIC, in Anat 


OMPH ALOTOMY, ia tk, the operation of cuttin 
OMPHALUS 


OmMPHALvUs, in Natural Hiftory, a term uſed by the an- 


OMPHAX, in the Natural Hiſtory ef the Ancients, the name 


O 


ONE 


woman is to have, by examiuin 


the number of k. 
on the umbilical cord. : 7 of Knots 


i q 
are wrapped in at leaſt two coats, or membranes; moſt 


of them have a third, called a//antcides, or urinary.— 
Some, as the dog, cat, hare, &c. have a fourth which 
has two'blood-veſſels; viz. a vein and an artery, called 
omphalo meſenteries; becauſe paſſing along the ſtrin t 
the navel, and terminating in the meſcntery. 12 


the navel- ſtring of new - born infants. See UNBILICAI 


. See ENTEROMPHAL &8, ExXompnarys 
and HYDRoMPHALUS, ; 


cients to expreſs what they at other times call Amun 
clus in ſtones that is, a ſmall round and prominent ſpot 
in the centre of the ſtone. ; 
| 1 he zMILAMPIS, which was a kind of oculus bel; found 

in the Euphrates, had uſually a blue prominent pupil 
and this was called omphalus, and Uu BUScuLus voy 
differently, and ſo in other ſtones. The words have 
both the ſame origin, and are uſed to expreſs its bein 
like the button, or prominent piece, in the middle of 2 
ſhicld called by the Greeks omphalos, and by the Latins 


umbo. 


they gave to a gem of the pellucid kind, and of a dit— 
agreeable greeniſh colour, with a mixture of yellow. — 
Pliny, and ſome other old writers, make this a kind of 
the aqua marine, calling it the beryllus oleagiuus; but 
the earlier writers very juſtly determined it not to be of 
the beryl kind, but properly a diſtinct ſpecies of gem; 
and therefore very properly called it by a peculiar ge- 
nerical name. N 
NAGER, in Natura! Hifory, the name given by authors 
to the wild aſs, a creature common in Syria, and ſome 
other places, and differing very little more from the 
common afs, than as creatures in their native wildneſs 
do from thoſe of the ſame ſpecies kept in ſtables, and 
brought up to be domeſtic animals. The ſkin of this 
creature is very robuſt and durable, and makes the 
common ſhagreen leather uſed by our caſe-makers, &c. 
its ſurface being rough with ſmall tubercles. Sec Zu- 
BRA. | | 28 | 
ONAGRA, in Botany, See PRIMROSE. 
ONANIA, and Ox Axis x, terms which ſome late empirics 
have framed to denote the crime of ſell- pollution, men- 
tioned in ſcripture to hare been practiſed by Onan, aud 
puniſhed in him with death. Some take it ſor the 
ſame with what in other places of ſcripture, pzrticu- 
larly Levit. chap. xx. is called giving of ſeed to Moloch; 
for which the puniſhment allotted is ſtoning to death. 
This is but ill warranted; the ableſt critics make them 
quite different things. Selden is poſitive the Jews, in 
imitation ot their neighbours, actually ſacrificed their 
chi dten to Moloch. Others fancy they only made then 
pats between two fires, in order to obtain the idol's 
favour and protection. TR | | 
ONCA, in Z»o/egy, a ſpecies of the PEL Is 
ſyſtem. Se AGA R A. | 
The 2nca of Button is ſuppoſed to be the leſſer eax- 
THER of Oppran, and the panthera of Pliny. It has a 
large head, thort ears, long hair on the whole body, 
the colour is a whitiſh aſh, ringed with yellow; the 
head is marked with (mall round ſpots, and behind each 
ear 1s a large back ſpot; the upper pa:t of the neck is 
varisd with large ſingle ſpots, and the ſides of the back 
with longitudinal marks, conſiſting of ſeveral ſpots; 
the ſpots on the legs are ſmall and thinly diſperſed; 
the tail is full of hair, and Irregularly marked with large 
ſpots. [his ſpecies inhabits Barbary, Perſia, Hyrcania, 
and China, is uled for the chace of antelopes and 
| hares, and is as much under command as a ſetting 
dog, returns at the lealt call, and jumps up behind his 
_ matter, being carried on the crupper on horteback. — 
Tab. IV. Duadrupeds, No 42. | 
ONCOS, oſs, in Antiquity, was uſed to ſienify an or— 
nament of the head, peculiar to thoſe who viſered ſa- 
cribice, 
ONDEE, in Heraldry. See WavEn. 
ONDEGGIARE, in the /talian Aliſie, ſignifies to return 
the hand beating time, not directly, but by degiee 3 45 
ondeggiare la mane, io keep it wavering in the ar, 9 
giving it two motions, befor? jt is quite lijied up 19 
end the ber, and thence to fall it to beat a ficit, ſccond, 
or thi'd time, of that or another meaſure. 
ONE. berry, in Botany. See Ie Vakis. 
OSE blade, in Botany. Sce SMI ax. 
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and old women, of telling how many more childreu a 
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ONEIROCRITICA, eveigesglTiun, the art of interpreting 
dreams, or a method of foretelling future events, by 
means of dreams. 1 


The word is formed from the Greek, ovapes, dream, and | 5 
noiTINN, of xg, Judgment, Some call it oneirocratia, 
and derive it from oveigos, and ngarew, 1 poſſeſs, I command. 


It appears from ſeveral paſlages of ſcripture, that there 
was, under the Jewiſh diſpenſation, ſuch a thing as 
foretelling future events by dreams; but then there 
was a particular gift, or revelation, required for that 
urpoſe. | 


It ſhould ſeem, hence, that dreams are really ſignifica- | 


tive, and do forebode ſomething to come; and all that 
is wanting among us is the oneirocritica, or the art of know- 
ing what: yet it is the opinion of many, that dreams 
are mere chimeras; bearing, indeed, ſome relation to 
what has paſſed, but none to what is to come. As to the 
caſe of Joſeph, it was poſſible for God, who knew all 
things, to diſcover to him what was in the womb of 
fate; and, to introduce that, he might take the occaſion 
of a dream; not but that he might as well have foretold 
it from any other accident or circumſtance whatever: 
_ unleſs God, to give the matter more weight, ſhould 
purpoſely communicate ſuch a dream to Pharaoh, in 
order to fall in with the popular notion of dreams and 


divination, which then prevailed among the Egyptians. | 


ONEIROCRITICS, formed from oveigog, dream, and xpicis, 
judgment, a title given to interpreters of dreams, or 


thoſe who judge of events from the circumſtances of | 


dreams. 


There is no great regard to be had to thoſe Greek books | 
called oneiroctitics, nor do we, indeed, know why the 


patriarch of Conſtantinople, and others, ſhould amuſe. 
themſelves with writing on ſo mean a ſubject. 5 
Rigault has given us a collection of the Greek and La- 
tin works of this kind; one attributed to Aſtrampſichus; 
another to Nicephorus, patriarch of Conſtantinople; to 
Which are added, the treatiſes of Ariimedorus and Ach- 
met. But the books themſelves are little elſe but reve- 
ries; a kind of waking dreams, to explain and account 
for {leeping ones. 355 > 11 
The ſecret of onerrecriticiſm, according to them all, con- 
fiſts in the relation ſuppoſed to be between the dream 
and the thing ſignified; but they are far from keeping 


quently they have recourſe to others, of diſſi militude and 
contrariety. 

ONEIROGMOS, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs 
venereal dreams. | | 

_ ONEIROPOLLI, ovetporome, in Antiquity, perſons whoſe 
buſineſs it was to make predictions from dreams. 

ONEIROSCOPI, oyz:proxona, in Antiquity. See ONEIRO- 
POLI, 8 

ONERANDO pro rata portionis, a 


more rent than the proportion of his land comes to. 
ONGLEE, or ONGLE, is uſed by the French heralds to 
denote the talons or claws of beaſts or birds, when of 
colours different from the body. | 
ONIONS, cepa, in Botany, For the charaQters, ſee Gar- 
Lick. The botanic difference between them being the 
ſwelling pipy (talk of the onion, which is much larger in 
the middle than at either end. | | f 
The three ſorts of onions propagated for the ſake of their 
roots, for winter uſe, are the Straſburg onion, the red 
Spaniſh onion, and the white Egyptian nion. Theſe are | 
to be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in the latter end 
of February, or beginning of March, in a dry, and ſome- 
what ſandy ſoil, yet rich: in about a month's time the 
plants will appear, and, in a fortnight after that, they 
will be forward enough for hoeing, which muſt be 
done with a very ſmall hoe, cutting up all the weeds, | 
and leaving the onzons two inches aſunder; this ſhould. 
be done in a dry ſeaſon, and the ground will then be 
clear of weeds for a month. At the end of this time, 
they muſt be hoed again, and cut to three inches apart; 
and, à month after this, to ſix inches ſquare, at which 
diſtance they will thrive well, and grow very large. 
Towards the middle. of Auguit, the onions will have 
arrived at their full growth, which is known by their 
blades hanging down, and ſhrivelling: and they muſt 
at this time be pulled up, and ſpread on a dry place, 
and turned every day, to prevent their ſtriking freſh 
roots; in a fortnight's time they will be dry enough to 
| houſe, and ſhould be wiped clean, and ſpread thin in 
an upper loft or garret. e 
The differences between the ſpecies are not eſſential, as 
they often degenerate into one another; and even the 
large Portugal oxion, after a few years, with us, will loſe 
itſelf ſo far, that no one would' imagine it came of that 


—— 


race. 8 


On10Ns, Sea. | | | 
ON ioN hell, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors 


| 


to the relations of agreement and fimilitude z and fre- 


writ which lies for | 
joint-tenant, or tenant in common, when diſtrained for | 


Oxiox, Welch, a ſort of onions propagated by pardetiers; 
for the uſe of. the table in ſpring ; they never make any 
. bulb, and are therefore only to be eaten green in ſallads. 
They are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds towards the 
end of July, in beds of a dry, but rich foil, about 
three feet and a half wide; and, in a fortnight after 
ſowing, they will appear above ground; they muſt be 
kept carefully cleared from weeds. About October 
their blades die away, which has occaſioned ſome to 
think the whole plantation loſt, and to dig up the ground 
for ſome other uſe ;, but, if they are ſuffered to ſtand, 
they will ſhoot up again very ſtrong in Jannary, and 
from that time will grow very vigorouſly, and reſiſt all 
weathers, and will be fit to draw for young onions in 
March, and are extremely green and fine, and more 
valued at market, at that ſeaſon, than any other kind : 
but they are much ſtronger than any other onions, and 
have very much of the taſte of garlic. 
There are alſo the following ſorts of ontons cultivated - 
in the kitchen-gardens; viz. the ſhallot, or ESsCHAI. 
LOTS ; the ciboule, which, according to Miller, is the 
ſame with the Welch on:on, and the cives. _ 
Onions are much eaten, and it would be well if they 
were yet more ſo; they attenuate tough humours, cleanſe 
the ſtomach, excite appetite, and promote the natural. 
excretions, particularly expectoration and urine, and in 
ſome degree the menſes. But they are apt to breed 
flatulencies, and, if eaten too largely, to affect the head 
and diſturb the ſleep afterwards, eſpecially with perfons 
of hot bilious diſpoſitions. They are powerfully anti- 
ſeptic, and on this account are recommended as a falu- 
brious addition to the food in ſcorbutic caſes. 
An onion boiled to a perfect ſoftneſs, is recommended 
by many as a cataplaſm for ripening peſtilential buboes. 
A freſh cut onion rubbed on the part till it become red, 
and itch, is ſaid to be a cure for baldneſs. A mix- 
ture of equal parts of juice of onions and ſpirit of wine 
is eſteemed a cure for deafneſs, a few drops being put 
at times into the ears. An onion cut in two, and ma- 
cerated an hour in the ſame ſpirit, is a good applica- 
tion for the head-ach. A cataplaſm of roaſted onions 
and butter 1s an excellent application for the piles. 
See SQUILL. | ee 


to a peculiar kind of oy/fer, which is of a ronndiſh figure 
and very thin and tranſparent, and repreſents very exact- 
ly a piece of the peel of an onion. See OsTREA. 


ONISCUS, in Ichthyology, a name given by Athenzus, and 


others of the Greek writers, to the ACCIPENSER, or 
STURGEON. 


ON1scvs is alſo the officinal name of the WIITI V G. 
On1scus, in Zoology, is alſo a name uſed by ſome to ex- 


preſs the common MILLEPEDES, called in Engliſh-wood- 
lice, and ſows, 8 | | 

It is a genus of the aptera inſects in the Linnzan ſyſtem, 
with fourteen feet, ſetaceous, bent antennæ, a mouth 
furniſhed with two palpi, the head intimately joined to 


the thorax, avd an oval body; comprehending fifteen 
different ſpecies. | 


ONKOTOMY, formed from 9fxos, tumor, and rev, I cut; 


in Surgery, the operation of opening a tumor or abſceſs. 


ONOBRYCHIS, in Botany. See SAINTFOIN. 
ONOCENTAURUS, a fabulous animal, fuppoſed to be 


a compound of a man and an aſs. ZElian ſpeaks of ono- 
centaurs. It was half man and half aſs, as the ceniaur 
was half man and half horſe. Lib. vii. cap q. 


ONOCLEA, ſenſible polypody, in Botany, a genus of ferns, 


which has the flowers in two rows, and looking two 


ways, and the part that ſerves for fruQtification fur- 
niſhed with fave valves. 


ONOMANCY, or rather OxoMAMAxcx, the art of di- 


vining the good or evil fortune which ſhall. befal a man, 
from the letters of his name. | 
The word is ſuppoſed to be formed from the Greek 
o j,, name, and uavraa, divination, Indeed, there is 
ſomething ſingular in the etymology; for in ſtrictneſs, 
onomancy ſhould: rather ſignify divination by aſſes; be- 
ing formed from ovog, Huus, and harre; to ſignify 
divination by names, it ſhould be 9nomatomancy. 
Onomantia was a very popular and reputable practice 
among the ancients. 'The Pythagorians taught, that the 
minds, actions, and ſucceſſes of men, were according to 
their fate, genius, and name; and Plato himſelf ſeems 
ſomewhat inclinable to the ſame opinion. 
One of the greateſt rules of onomancy, among the Pytha- 
rom_ was, that an even number of vowels in a name 
gnified an imperfection in the left ſide of a man; 
and an odd number in the right. Another rule, about 
as good as this, was, that that thoſe perſons were the 
molt happy, in whoſe names, the numeral letters, added 
together made the greateſt ſum; for which reaſon, ſay 
they, it was, that _— vanquiſhed Hector; the nu- 


meral 


tneral letters in the former name amounting to a greater 
number than the latter. | 
And it was, doubtleſs, from a principle much of the 
ſame kind, that the young Romans toaſted their miſ- 
treſſes at their meetings as often as there were letters in 
their names. Thus Martial, 
Nævia ſex cyathis, ſeptem Fuſtina bibatur. 
 ONOMATOPCEIA, formed from ovouz, name, and wow, 
Figo, I feign, in Grammar and Rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech, 
whereby names and words are formed, to the reſem- 
blance of the ſound made by the thing ſignified. 
Thus in the word trique-trac formed from the noiſe 
made by moving the men at this game: and from the 
ſame ſource arile the buz of bees, the grunting of hogs, 
the cackling of hens, the ſnoring of people aſleep, the 
claſhing of arms, &c. ha 
The ſureſt etymologies are thoſe deduced from the on9- 
P E 22s 8 5 
ONONIS, in Betany. See REsT Harrow, | 
ONOPORDUM, woolly thiſtle, in Botany, a genus of the 
[yngenefia polygamia æqualis claſs; of which Linnzus 
enumerates four ſpecies. | | ; 
- ONONYCHITES, formed from ovog, 4ſ½, 
ſomething that has hoofs like the ſeet of an aſs. 
OnonrYcunHiTEs was an appellation which the heathens in 
the firſt century gave the God of the Chriſtians, becauſe 
they owned and adored the fame God with the Jews.— 
For it was a notion (however it had its riſe), as appears 
from Tacitus, Hiſt. lib. v. cap. 3. that the Iſtaelites, 
much afflifted with thirſt, were led to a ſpring by an 
_ aſs going to drink; and that, in gratitude for the benefit, | 
they worſhipped an aſs; and that the Chriſtians did fo 
| likewiſe. See Tertull. Apol. CSE bs | 
ONOS, in Ichthyography, a name given by ſome authors to 
the &GLEFINUsS, or common HADDOCK. | 
Oos is uſed by Athenæus, and many. other of the Greek | 
writers, for the fiſh which we call the HAKE, the afel/us 
minor of authors, called by Bellonius, Geſner, and ſome 
others, the merlucius. | | | 
 ONOSMA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
claſs; the corolla of which is bell-ſhaped, and yielding 
four feeds. There are three ſpecies. „ 
__ ONTOLOGY, oc ON rosor r, the doctrine or ſcience 
die ente, that is, of being, in the general, or abſtract. 
See Ens. © Es N 
Ontology coincides with what in the ſchools is more 
uſually called meraphyfics. _ | thee! 
ONYCOM ANC, or, as ſome write it, OnyMancy, 
derived from out, nail, and wavrex, divination, a kind of 
divination, by means of the nails of the fingers. 
The ancient practice was to rub the nails of a youth 
with oil and ſoot, or wax, and to hold up the nails, thus 
ſmeared, againſt the ſun. Upon them were ſuppoſed to 
appear figures or characters, which ſhewed the thing re- 
quired. _ 5 
Hence, alſo, modern chiromancers call that branch of 
their art which relates to the inſpection of the nails, on- 
comancy, | | | | 
ONYX, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of the 
ſemipellucid gems; the characters of which are, that 
they have variouſly-coloured zones, but none of red, 


_ theſe making them ſardonyxes; and that they are formed 


of cryſtal debaſed, but by a very ſmall admixture of 
earth, and compoſed either of a number of flat plates, 
or of a ſeries of coats made by incruſtation round a 
central nucleus; the different coloured ones being co- 
vered with a coat of the baſis or common matter of the 


ſtone, and ſeparated from one another by, and alternately 
veins of that matter, in ſorm of 


variegated with, thin 
other zones. | 
As there have been many diſputes about what were pro- 
perly the gems of the ancients, the onyx has not been 
leſs perplexed than the reſt. The characters here aſ- 
* ay them will diſtinguiſh them, however, from all 
other ſtones; and will not let the careful obſerver eafily 


be deceived, when he ſees a ſtone in its rough and na- 


tive ſtate ; bug. they will not ſo well ſerve the lels nice 
enquirer from being impoſed upon in. purchaſing onyxes 
when cut and wrought. Our lapidaties ſeem to have 
had a deſign of banithing the diſtinctions of the agate 
and onyx out of the world ; for as the zones are the moſt 


obvious character of the onyx, they have ſound an eaſy 


way to make pieces, cut properly out of maſſes or agates 
reſemble them. Agates, though never plated or formed 
of regular zones, are frequently veined in ſtrait narrow 
lines; and a piece of one of theſe agates cut perpen- 
dicularly to the fite of theſe veins, gives the very figure 
of the zones of an onyx, | | 
The white Gambay agate. is what they uſually chooſe 


for this purpoſe ; ſuch pieces of this ſtone as have the 


black dendrite in them, when properly cut out from 


other parts of the ſame ſtone, whieh have not theſe de. 


and owt; hoof, | 


oos 


lineations, but have ſtrait cloſe veins, are cut out in a 
proper direction, and. ſold for onyxes. Theſe may al- 
ways, however, be diſtinguiſhed by their wanting the 
proper degree of purity, and tranſparence; and by this 
that the common pale auricular onyxes, which are the 
kind theſe moſt reſemble, have always a pecpliar blueiſfi 
caſt, which is not found in theſe counterfeits, - | 
We have four ſpecies of the ony# now in uſe among out 
lapidaries. The firſt is a blueith white one, with broad 
white zones: this was the true onyx of the ancients, and 
is compoſed of a blueiſh white onyx, variegated with 
white and brown zones: it is ſometimes found compoſed 
of flat and even plates of theſe, laid cloſely on ane an- 
other, and ſometimes is in form of a pebble, compoſed of 
a central nucleus of pure cryſtal, or nearly pure, ſur- 
rounded with thoſe cruſts which form the zones. It js 
very common in the Eaſt Indies, and is found alſo in 
New Spain, and ſometimes in Germany and Ital 
though of much ſmaller value, and leſs brightneſs, bard- 
nefs, and tranſparence, Th | 
The ſecond is a very pure onyx, with ſnow- white veins 
which is exceeding bright and tranſparent, and, though 
compoſed only of two colours, is inferior to very few 
of the onyxes in beauty. It is always'found in the form 
of a roundiſh pebble, uſually about the ſize of an egg, 
and compoſed of ſeveral coats of a blueiſh white, and 
a fine and pure white, laid evenly round a central nu- 
_ cleus of a pure but ſhattery cryſtal; the whole is very 
bright, and the blueiſh part very little leſs tranſparent 
than pure cryſtal; the nucleus is generally of an angular 
form, and the coats or zones, being all exactly of the 
ſame ſhape, make a very beautiful appearance. It is 
found only in the Eaſt Indies, and is very much 
_ eſteemed in Italy, but with us is not ſo much regarded 
as it deſerves, | | 
The third 
per head. | 
The fourth is the brown onyx, with blueiſh white zones. 
This is a very clear and pure ſtone, but is ſo much leſs 
beautiful than the other kinds, that, though very com- 
mon in the Eaſt Indies, it is very ſeldom ſeen or regarded 
among us. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 490 | 
Onyx, in Conchyliclogy, the name given by the curious to 
a ſpecies of vol ura, found in cabinets, but never met 
with in that ſtate on the fea-ſhores. The true account 
of this is, that the ſhell in this elegant form owes its 
appearance to art, having been poliſhed, and having had 
its outer coat taken off. With this outer coat, which is 
of a duſky yellow, it is often kept in the ſame cabinet 
under another name, being then called by the French, 
the cierge or wax ſhell. „„ ons 
Onyx, in Zcology, a name by which Pliny, and many 
other of the ancient writer- have called the soLEN. 
Onyx zndicus, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a term 
uſed by the Greek writers to expreſs what 1s uſually 
called unguis odoratus, or the ſweet hoof, Some call it 
onychus iudicus, as particularly Myrepſus, in his antidote 
of fifty ſpecies. . The ſame author mentions the /atta 
byzantia, and tells us that it is not the fame thing with 
the onyx indicus, but that the Italians called by this 
name the os na/z, or bone of the noſe, of the purple fiſh. 
What he means by this is probably the bony tougue of 
that animal, nature having given it ſuch a weapon to 
pierce the ſheils of thoſe fiſh on which it is to feed.— 
We frequently find the chamæ, and other ſhell-fiſh, 
with holes bored through the upper ſhell as exact as 
if it were done with an inſtrument; this has been done 
by the purple fiſh, to get at the fleſh of the animal 
within for food; and the bony tongue, with which 
this fiſh performs this, is called, by the Italians of thoſe 
times, blatta byzantia, Acluarius tranſlates the blatta 
byzantia of all the earlier writers by the phraſe os 1/ 
purpure; and the interpreters of the Arabian writers 
give the ſame name to what they call unguzs oderatus, 
or onyx indicus, for the Arabian name exactly expieſſcs 
this. : 
OOROO, a kind of cloth made by the people of Otaheite 
and of other iſlands in that neighbourhood, from the 
bark of the BREAD-FRUIT tree; the proceſs of its ma- 
nufacture has been explaived under the word 0A; 
which is a name given in thoſe countries to another kin 
of cloth, made of the bark of the paper-mulberry tree, 
preciſely after the ſame manner. e 
OOSCO PIA, w , in Antiquity, a ſpecies of divination, 
wherein predictions were made from eggs. i 
OOST), or Oasr, in Huſbandry, a name given by the peco- 
ple who manure hops, for the kiln in which they dry 
them after they are picked from the ſtalks. This '5 3 
ſquare room, built up of brick or ſtone, ten feet _ 
more or leſs, and having a door on one fide. In + e 
midſt of this room is a fire · place, about thirteen inches 


ſpecies is the jaſponyx, which ſee under its pro- 


the reſt of the maſs, are their Mocoa ſtones; but 


| wide, 
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wide; and as much high; and, in length, reaching 


| | kiln 
he mouth ſo nearly to the back part of the kiln, 
hr aan has juſt room to go round it. T his fire- 


place is called a herſe, and the fire is let out into the 


by ſeveral holes in the fides, in the ſame manner 
1 10 r Mie Five feet above this is laid the floor, 
on which the hops are to be laid to dry; and this muſt 
have 2 wall round it of four feet high, to keep the 


hops from falling out. At one ſide of the upper bed |. 


| he hops 

t be made a window by which to puſh out t ; 

os ey are dried, into the room prepared for them. 
The beds muſt be made of laths an inch ſquare, placed 
at a quarter of an inch diſtance from one another, and 


,mported by beams underneath. The hops are to be 
3 on this bed with a baſket, till the whole 1s co- 


half a yard thick with them; when this is done, 
7 ks with a rake, and let a fire be made in 
the fire-place below. Some recommend a wood fire, 
but experience ſhews that nothing does ſo well as char- 
coal; let the fire be kept at the mouth of the furnace, 


for the air will be carried all the way through; and 
t — let the hops lie, never ſtirring them till they are 


» a . ; x " a d 
horoughly dry; when they rattle under the rakez an 
tha zaner delle are btittle, they are ſufficiently dried, 


and are to be puſhed out, and a freſh parcel laid in the 


oof} in their place. 


Some people dry their hops in a common maltekiln, 


ſpreading them on a hair-cloth about 6x inches thick, 


and now and then turning them till they are all tho- 
roughly dried, then laying them in a heap till they are 


to be put in bags. But both theſe ways are liable 
to ſome inconveniencies ; the oof? generally over-dries 
the under ones, by the time that the upper ones are dry, 
enough ; and the hair-cloth, and the turning in the other 


way, breaks and ſhatters them, and ſpills many of the | 


ſeeds. See TiN-floor. 


OPACITY, in Philoſophy, a quality of bodies which 
renders them opake; that is, impervious to the rays of 


light. 


dhe term opacity, is uſed in oppoſition to tranſparency. 


Opacity, according to the Carteſians, conſiſts in this; 


that the pores of the body are not all ſtrait, or di- 
realy before each other; or rather not pervious every 


wer hn 35 
Bur this doctrine is deficient : for though it muſt be 
allowed, that, to have a body tranſparent, its pores muſt 
be ſtrait, or rather open every way; yet how it ſhould 


their pores open and pervious every way; and, at the 


ſame time, the fineſt paper, or the thinneſt gold plate 


ſhould exclude the light, for want of ſuch pores, 1s in- 
conceivable. So that another cauſe of opacity muſt be 
found. Now all bodies have vaſtly more pores or vacuities 


than are neceſſary for an infinite number of rays to find 


a free paſſage through them in right lines, without 
ſtriking on any of the parts themſelves : for ſince water 


is nineteen times lighter, i, e. ſo much rarer than gold; 


and yet gold itſelf it ſo very rare, that magnetic efflu- 


at leaſt, forty times as much vacuity as ſolidity. 
The cauſe, therefore, why ſome bodies are opake, does 
not conſiſt in the want of rectilinear pores, pervious 


every way; but either in the unequal denſity of the | 
parts, or in the magnitude of pores, and their be- | 


ing either empty, or filled with a different matter; by 
means whereof, the rays of light, in their paſſage, are 
arreſted by innumerable teftactions and reflections, till 
falling at length, on ſome ſolid part, they become quite 
extinct, and are utterly abſorbed. 


Hence cork, paper, wood, &c. are opake z while glaſs, | 
_ diamonds, &c. are pellucid. For in the confines or 


joining of parts alike in denſity, ſuch as thoſe of glaſs, 
water, diamonds, &c. among themſelves, there ariſes 
no refraction or reſlection, by reaſon of the equal at- 


traction every way; ſo that ſuch of the rays of light 


as enter the firſt ſurface, paſs ſtrait through the body, 
excepting ſuch as are loſt and abſorbed, by ſtriking on 
ſolid parts: but in the bordering of parts unequal in 


denſity, ſuch az thoſe of wood and paper, both with | 


regard to themſelves, and with regard to the air or 


empty ſpace in their larger pores, the attraction being 


unequal, the refleQions and refractions will be very 
great : thus the rays will be unable to paſs through ſuch 
bodies, being continually driven about, tilt they become 
extinct, | | | f 

That this interruption or diſcontinuity of parts is the 
chief cauſe of opacity, fir Iſaac Newton argues, does ap- 
pear hence; that all opake bodies immediately begin 


5 


happen, that not only glaſs and diamonds, but even wa- 
| wh whole parts are ſo very moveable, ſhould have all | 


via paſs freely through it, without any oppoſition ; and | 
quickſilver is readily received within its pores, .and even 

water itſelf by compreſſion ; it muſt have much more 
pores than ſolid parts: conſequently, water mult have, 


— 
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to be tranſparent, when their pores become filled with 


a ſubſtance of equal, or almoſt equal, denſity with theit 
parts. Thus paper dipped in water or oil, the ſtone 
called oculus mundi ſteeped in water, linen-cloth dipped 
in oil or vinegar, and other ſubſtances ſoaked in ſuch 
fluids as will intimately pervade their little pores, be- 
come more tranſparent than before. | | 

On the contrary, the moſt tranſparent ſubſtances, by 
emptying their pores, or ſeparating their parts, may be 
rendered very opake. Thus ſalts, or wet paper, or ocu-' 
lus mundi, by drying; horn, by ſcraping ; glaſs, by pul- 
verizing, or flawing; and water itſelf, by being beat 
into bubbles or froth ; are rendered opake. | 
Indeed, to render bodies opake, and coloured, their in- 
terſtices mult not be leſs than of ſoine determinate ſize ; 
for the moſt opake bodies that are, if their parts be very 


minutely divided, as when metals are divided in acid 


menſtruums, become perfectly tranſparent. | 
OPAH, or king-fi/h, in lchthyology, a ſpecies of fiſh com- 
mon on the coaſt of Guinea; it is ſmooth-ſkinned, with- 
out ſcales or teeth; it has one erect fin to its back, which 
riſes below its neck, and reaches almoſt to its tail ; there 
is alſo on each fide, behind the gills, a fin; and a pair of 
fins a little before the vent under its belly ; from behind 
the vent runs one fin within a little of the tail ; and the 
tail-fin is large and forked ; the eyes of this fiſh are 
large, the irides ſcarlet, encompaſſed with a circle of a 
gold colour, verged with ſcarlet; its noſtrils are placed 


above its eyes; the upper part of the body is of a dark 


blue, or violet colour; this, and the ſides which are of 
a bright green, are ſpeckled with oblong white ſpots ; 


the chaps of a pale red; the noſe, gills, and belly of a 


ſilver colour; and all the fins of a bright ſcarlet; the 
mouth is ſmall, the tongue thick, and reſembling a hu- 
man tongue, but thick ſet with prickles, which are pointed 
backwards, and which ſeem to ſerve inſtead of teeth for 
retaining its prey or ſood. The fiſh from which this de- 
ſcription is taken, was three feet ſeven inches long, and 
three feet ten inches round in the thickeſt part, and 
., weighed eighty-two pounds; the fleſh of the fore- part 


was firm, and had the appearance of beef, and the hin- 
der part like fine veal. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvi. p. 518. 


See Tab. III. Fiſhes, No 30. | 


OPAL, opalus, in Natural Hiſtory, a precious ſtone, of va- 


rious colours; changeable according to the different po- 
ſition of the ſtone to the light. £ 
It is generally claſſed among the ſiliceous earths, although 


ſome ſpecimens are ſo ſoft as to be capable of being 
ſcratched with a knife. 


The opal is a gem of a very peculiar kind, and has been 


eſteemed by many, in all ages, of very great value; 
though, at preſent, it is of leſs price, in proportion to 


its ſize, than any other of the finer gems. The Romans 


eſteemed it the fourth gem in value; and its ſingularity, 
as well as beauty, ſeem very well to entitle it to at lea 


that rank, it is ſofter than any of the other gems, and is 


with difficulty poliſhed to any degree of nicety; its moſt 
frequent ſize is between that of a pea, and a horſe-bean, 
but it is found as ſmall as the head of a large pin, and 
up to the {ze of a walnut; its figure is very various and 
uncertain, but is never found in a columnar or cry- 
ſtalliform ſtate ; its moſt uſual figure is an irregularly 
oblong, flatted at the bottom, and convex at the top, 


and dented with various ſinuoſities on the fides. There 


have been found ſome of the regular ſhape of a kidney, 
and others almoſt perfectly round, and, not unfrequently, 
it is met with in thin flat pieces. It is often found bool 
among the earth of mountains, ſometimes on the ſhores 
of rivers, and not unfrequently bedded, in the coarſer 
kinds of jaſper, ten or twenty opals of different ſizes and 
colours, "Naka frequently found in one ſtone. 
It is naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, and fine gloſs; and 
many of the fineſt opal that have been ſeen, have been 
worn with their native poliſh : its colour, as it appears 
in a fine ſpecimen, is of ſo mixed a nature as not to be 
eaſily deſcribed, but is belt expreſſed by comparing it with 
the fineſt fort of mother of pearl; it differs, however, 
greatly from that in its ſuperior luſtre and brightneſs, 
and in being ſo pellucid that one may ſee deep into the 


ſtone. As it is varioufly turned about, it ſhews the co- 


lours of all the other gems, yellow, red, blue, green, 


moſt of theſe colours diſappear, which ſhews that they 
ariſe by refleCtion from one or two principal ones. The 


laſt of theſe colours is the native dye of the itone, and. 


it has many of the others in a ſuperior beauty even to the 
gems to which they naturally belong, particularly the 
fire-colour of the carbuncle, Which feems in the opal to 
lie deep in the body of the ſtone. It is the moſt diffi- 
cult to counterfeit of all the gems; and this is done b 
a very fine, and well choſen piece of ſome pearly ſhell, It 


is ſometimes found wanting one or more of the colours, 
and 
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purple, and a milky grey: when the ſtone is broken, 
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and ſometimes of a deep bluiſh black, with no other co- | 
hour viſible on changing the light, but a deep red, which 
is very ſtrong and glowing, and makes it a very beautiful 
ſtone: ſometimes it has allo a general yellowiſh caſt, 
and ſometimes a greyiſh one, which greatly impair the 
reflections of the other colours, and injure the ſtone. 
Ii is found in Egypt, and Arabia, and in ſome parts of 
the Eaſt Indies, and in Europe. The oriental ones are 
the fineſt, but thoſe of Bohemia are often very beautiful. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 600. 1 
To imitate this gem in natural cryſtal uſe the following 
method: take yellow orpiment, and white arſenic, of each 
two ounces; crude antimony, and ſal ammoniac, of each 
one ounce : powder all theſe, and mix them well w- 
gether ; put this powder into a large crucible, and lay 
upon it ſmall fragments of cryſtal, and, upon theſe, other 
larger pieces of cryſtal; fill up the crucible with theſe, 
and lute on to it another crucible inverted, with a hole at 
the bottom as big as a ſmall pea; when the lute is dry, 
| ſet the veſſel in a quantity of charcoal in a large chim- 
| ney, covering them up with coals to the middle of the 
upper crucible : ſo long as the materials fume out at the 
| hole, keep up a ſtrong fire; when that is over, let the 
fire go out of itſelf; and then unlute the crucibles z the 
greateſt part of the cryſtal will be found tinged to the 
colours of various gems ; not only the opal, which will 
be very fair and beautiful, but the topaz, and ruby colour 
will be ſeen in others. | . 
A compoſition of ſemi-tranſparent white glaſs and paſte, 


refembling the opal, may be formed by bing of the com- 


poſition for hard GLAs8, or PASTE, deſcribed under | 


thoſe articles, ten pounds, and of horn, bone, or ivory, | 


. calcined to a perfect whiteneſs, half a pound: grind 
them well together, and fuſe them with a moderate heat. 
_ OPALIA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated at Rome in ho- 
nour of the goddeſs Ops. | 


Varro ſays, that they were held three days after the ex- 


piration of the Saturnalia: according to Macrobius they 
were held on the nineteenth of December, which was one 
of the days of the Saturnalia. He adds, that thoſe two 
feaſts were celebrated in the ſame month, becauſe Saturn 
and Ops. were huſband and wife; and that it is to them | 
we owe the invention of corn and fruits, for which 


reaſon, the feaſt was not held till the harveſt and fruit- | 


time was entirely over. EET | 
The ſame author obſerves, that the vows offered to the 
goddeſs were made ſitting on the ground; to ſhew, that 
me was earth, the mother of all things. 
OPALIN. See MacNnEes1a Opalina. 


| OPEN flank, in Fortification, is that part of the flank which | 


is covered by the orilion. 
OrEN fire. See FIRE, and REVERBERATORY 
OrEn fountain. See FOUNTAIN» 3 | 
OrEN pound. See PounD. | 
OPENING a vein. See PHLEBOTOMY. | 
 OrENING of trenches is the firſt breaking of ground by the 
befiegers, in order to carry on their approaches towards 
A 3 place. See TRENCH. | 
|  OpENING of gates, in Aſtrology, is when one. planet ſepa- 
- rates from another, and preſently applies to a third, 
bearing rule in a fign oppoſite to that ruled by the planet 
with which it was before joined. : | 
OrENING the mouth, See MouTH. 5 | 
OPERA, a dramatic compoſition, ſet to muſic, and ſung 
on the ſtage, accompanied with muſical inſtruments z and 
enriched with magnificent dreſſes, machines, and other 
decorations. - . | | | 
Bruyere ſays, that it is efſential to the opera to keep the 
mind, the eyes, and ears, in an enchantment. St. 
Evremond calls the opera a chimerical afſemblage of poe- 
try and muſic: where the poet and muſician mutually 
cramp each other. | 


The opera we derive from the Venetians, among whom it | 


is held one of the principal glories of their carnival. 
Riccoboni dates the public exhibition of operas from the 


year 1637, when the opera of Andromache was perform- | 


ed at the theatre of St. Caſſan, at Venice. Meneſtrier 
aſcribes the invention of it to Johannes Sulpitius, a na- 
tive of Veroli, in the Campania di Roma, towards the 
end of the 15th century. Creſcimbeni aſcribes it to 


Emilio Cavaliere, who, in 1590, exhibited, in the palace | 


of the grand-duke at Florence, two dramas of the 


paſtoral kind, ſet to muſic. Others ſay, that it was in- | 


vented by Ottavio Rinuccini, a native of Florence; and 
that his firſt compoſition of this kind was a paſtoral, 
called Daphne, which was ſucceeded by his Eurydice : 
and that this latter was repreſented on the theatre at 
Florence, in 1600, upon occaſion of the marriage of 
Mary de Medicis, with Henry IV. of France. See Win 
kin's Hiſt. of Muſic, vol. iii. p. 424, &c. 


| ſcrews near the object-glaſs, L M, for taking out and 


were forming, the Venetians invented the 2per.g. , 
abbot Perrin, introductor of ambaſſadors to Gatto he 
of Orleans, was the firſt who formed the deſign of; * 
troducing it into Paris; and he obtained the king's pfl 
vilege for the ſame in 1669; and it was not long E 
paſſed thence into England, The author of the Spedta : 
obſerves, that the French muſic agrees with the cent 
and pronunciation much better than the Engliſh: may 
they are; at the ſame time, better calculated for the 
humour of that people. Bay 
At Rome they had a kind of ſpiritual operas, frequent! 
Lent; conſiſting of dialogues, duos, trios, ritornellas 
choruſes, &c. the ſubject whereof is taken out of Seri » 
_ — life of N ps or the like. The Italians, 
call them oratori0s. he words are fre 3 
and ſometimes Italian. DET nn 
OrER a-glaſs, in Optics, is ſo called from its uſe 
houfes, and ſometimes a diagonal perſpeftive, from it 
conſtruction, which is as follows, ABCD Jab. V 
Optics, fig. 84.) repreſents a wooden tube about four 
inches long: in each fide of which there is a hole E F 
and GH, exactly againſt the middle of IK a plane 
mirror, which refleQs. the rays falling upon it to the 
_ convex glaſs LM; through which they are refraQeq to 
the concave eye-glaſs NO, whence they emerge parallel 
to the eye at the hole r 5, in the end of the tube. Let 
F 2 Qbe an object to be viewed, from which proceed 
the rays P c, ab, and Q 4: theſe rays, being reflected 
by the plane mirror IK, will ſhew the object in the di- 
rection cp, b a, d 9, in the image p , equal to the object 
PQ, and as far behind the mirror, as the object is before 
it: the mirror being placed ſo as to make an angle of 
45 degrees, with the ſides of the tube. And as in view. 
ing near objects it is not neceſſary to magnify them, the 
focal diſtances of both the glaſſes may be neatly equal ; 
or if that of LM be three inches, and that of NO 1 5 
inch, the diſtance between them will be but two inches 
and the object will be magnified three times, which % 
ſufficient for the purpoſes to which this glaſs is ap- 
plied. - | | 
If the object be very near, as X Y, it is viewed through 
a hole x y, at the other end of the tube AB, without an 
 eye-glaſs ; the upper part of the mirror being pcliſhed 
for that purpoſe, as well as the under. The tube un 


in play- 


ee the glaſſes and mirror. The peculiar artifice of 
this glaſs is to view a perſon at a ſmall dittance; fo that 
no one ſhall know who is obſerved; for the inftrument 
points to a different object from that which is viewed, and 
as there is a hole on each ſide, it is impoſſible to know 
on which hand the object is ſituated, which you are 
viewing. The poſition of the object will be ere& through 
the concave cye=glaſs. See POLEMOSCOPE, 
OPERATION, in the general, the act of exerting, or ex- 
erciſing ſome power, or faculty, upon which an effect 
follows. | C2 
Ihe nobleſt operation of man is that by the ſchoolmen 
called vital, or immanent; viz. the operation of the mind; 
which, with regard to the underſtanding, is threefold ; 
apprehenſion or preception, diſcretion or judgment, and 
reaſoning or diſcourſe. 7 3 
The directing of theſe makes the object of Loc Ic. 
With regard to the will, the immanent operations are 
viting and nilling: to which are referred loving and 
ating. | | - 
PERATION, in Medicine, denotes a methodical action of 
the hand, on the human body; in order to re-eſtabliſh 
health. 1 | | 
Bleeding is a very common, but, at the ſame time, a dat- | 
gerous opergtion. | 
Irepanning is one of the fineſt operations in ſurgery. 
The Cxfarean operation is the cutting open a woman 
with child, and drawing out the child through the aper- 
ture. 1 | | 
The other chirurgical operations are ſutures, tapping, ca- 
ſtrating, cutting for the fiſtula, amputation, extirpation, 
cupping, &c. See SUTURE, &c. | 
OPERATION, high. See Hic and LiTHoTOMY. 
OPERATION, lateral. See L1iTHOTOMY. — 
OPERATION is more particularly uſed in medicine, for the 
means whereby any remedy produces its ſalutary effect; 
or that ſeries of actions, mediate and immediate, wheie- 
by its remote end is attained, | 
Seg the operations of each kind of medicines under the 
proper heads, SPECIFIcs, PurRGaTiVE, EMETICS, 
OyrtiATEs, &c. | 2 
OyERaT1on, in Chemiſtry, denotes the proceſſes, or expe- 
riments, by means whereof the proper changes are pro- 
duced in bodies, and the effect of the art procured. 
The changes chemiſtry produces in bodies, are reducible 


— While the Engliſh and French comic and tragic theatres 
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to two kinds; viz. an union of parts, and a ſara 
| thereo 
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thereof : thus chemiſtry either ſeparates ſpirits, ſalts, oils, | 


or compounds them together. 5 . 
e then, conſiſts in changing the 


ſituation of the parts; particularly, either in moving | 


ſome parts, but not the whole, which is called ſeparating 
or, in adding new parts, which 1s called uniting. 
All chemical operations, therefore, are reducible to two 

general kinds: viz. ſuch whereby the parts of bodies, 
N. joined or united, ate ſeparated, which the ancient 
chemiſts called ſolution; and ſuch whereby the parts be- 
fore disjoined, are combined, or united, called coagula- 
- 260 however, object digeſtion as a third ſpecies of 
operation, not reducible to either of them ; but Boerhaave 
ſhews, that it is a compoſition of both. 


Moſt chemiſts. however, look on this diviſion as ſcarce | 


accurate and minute enough, and ſubdivide the art into a 
number of particular or {ubordinate operations as CAU. 
CINATION, VITRIFICATION, DISTILLATION, SUB- 
LIMATION, COHOBATION, AMALGAMATION, FER“ 
MENTATION, PUTREFACTION, &c. | 


OyrraTION, in Theology, is uſed for the actions, both of 


the Word and the man, in Jeſus Chriſt, See PERSON. 
he orthodox teach, that there are two operations in Jeſus 
Chriſt, the one divine, the other human; and not one 
theandric operation, as was the doctrine of the Monothe- 
lites and Monophyſites. | 


OPERATOR, in Medicine, &c. a perſon who operates, or 


works with the hand, on the human body, to preſerve or 
reſtore its health. | N 55 8 
We ſay an operator for the ftone, meaning a lithotomiſt, 
or a perſon who cuts. 5 os 
OyznaroR for the eyes denotes a perſon who couches cata- 
racls, &c. | 


OrERATOR for the teeth ſignifies a tooth-drawer, &c. See 


TEETH. | | 
OPERCULUM, in the Hi/tory of Shell-fiſh, denotes the 
_ cartilaginous cover, with which nature has furniſhed the 
mouths of the univalve water-ſhells; for as to the land 
ones, they have only a viſcid liquor to ſupply the place 
of an operculums _ | 
OPHIASIS. Sce ALOPECIA. | | 
OPHICARDELON, in Natural Hiflery, the name of a 
gem mentioned by Pliny, which, he ſays, was a black 
ſlone covered at top and bottom with white: this ſeems 
without all doubt, to have been the camea of our jewellers. 
OPHIDION, in [chtbyology, the name of a fiſh of the eel 
kind, and reſembling the common cel, and conger, in 
| thape, but that it is ſhorter in proportion to its thickneſs, 
and more flatted, and of a paler colour; it ſeldom ex- 
cceds eight inches in length, and the back is grey, and 
the ſides of a bright filver colour; it is clothed with 
ſmall ſcales, which are long and narrow, and are not 
placed like tiles hanging over one another, as in other 
fiihes, but only ſcattered here and there, and laid in no 
order; the mouth is large, and the jaws are furniſhed 
with very ſmall teeth, and, beſides theſe, with three ſmall 
eminences ſet with the like teeth; the one on the roof 


of the palate, the other lower on each fide; the eyes 


are large, and it has one pair of fins near the gills; it is 
a very delicate fiſh, and is caught in great plenty in the 
Mediterranean, and ſold at Venice, and other places. 


The name ophidon is given by Artedi to a genus of fiſhes | 


the characters of which are theſe : they are of the 
malacoprerygious, or ſoft- finned kind; the body is oblong 
and of a cylindric figure, and has three fins. The ſpe- 


cics of this genus are properly only two, diſtinguiſhed | 


by the cirri, or beards ; the firſt is the ophidion with four 
cirri growing from the lower jaw: this is the ophidion of 


authors. The ſecond is the ophidon without cirri : this 
is found in the Baltic, | 


 OPHIOBORUS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the | | 


ancients to a ſpecies of carnivorous fly, which feeds on 
the bodies of beetles, or other flies, or on the fleſh of 
dead ſerpents. Its wings are of the colour of poliſhed 
braſs, whence it was alſo called by the Grecks chalco- 
muta, the braſs fly. | 
OPHIOGLOSSUM, in Botany. See ADDER's Tongue, 
OPHIOMANCY, Ogtouayluua, compounded of o, 4 ſer- 
bent, and warlua, divination, in Antiquity, the art of 
making predictions from ſerpents. Thus Calchas, on 
teeing a ſerpent devour eight ſparrows with their dam, 
foretold the duration of the ſiege of Troy. And the 
ſeven quoils of a ſerpent that was ſeen on Anchiſes's 
tomb, were interpreted to mean the ſeven years that 
Eneas wandered from place to place before he arrived 


in Latium. Thus, Virgil, En. lib. v. ver. 85. 


Septem enim gyros, ſeptena volumina traæit. 
OPHIOMORPHTT ES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 


given by ſome authors to the foſſils called more uſually 
CORNU Ammonis z 


which are compoſed of ſeveral wreaths, 


OrniTEs, in 


Vor, III. No 
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rolled in a ſpiral form over one another, and reſemble 
a ſnake when rolled up. Theſe are found of pro- 
digious ſizes, ſome not leſs than the fore-vheel of a cha- 
riot. They are evidently formed from ſome ſea-ſhell, 


the ſhelly matter remaining on ſome of tbem, and all 
being compoſed of ſeveral cells, communicating with 


one another by means of a ſiphunculus, in the manner 


of thoſe of the nautilus, 


OPHIOPHAGI, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 


to the eagle, vu/ture, and ſome other birds of prey which 
are ſometimes ſeen to feed on ſerpents. | 

Pliny gives the name ophiophagi to a certain people of 
Athiopia, whom he delcribes as very barbarous and ſa- 
vage, going always naked, and feeding on ſerpents, 
whence the appellation. Solinus, who generally copies 
Pliny but imperfectly, has perverted his meaning ſtrange- 
ly in this paſſage, baving placed the ophiophagi in Arabia 
Felix, inſtead of Ethiopia. | 


OPHIORRHIZA, in Botany, a genus of the pentanaria 


monogynta claſs z; the corolla of which is funnel-ſhaped ; 
the germen is biſid; the ſtamina are two, and the fruit 
has two lobes, 'There are two ſpecies. 


OPHIOXY LON, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia no- 


noecia claſs; the flowers are hermaphrodite and male; 
the calyx of the former as well as the corolla are divided 
into hve ſegments, and the corolla is funnel-ſhaped ; it 

has five ſtamina, and one piſtil; the calyx of the latter 
is bifid; the corolla divided into five ſegments, funnel- 


| ſhaped, and furniſhed with a cylindric nectarium; it has 


two flamina. There is only one ſpecies, 


OPHEILTES, Opin, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſort of variegated 


marble of a duſky green ground, ſprinkled with ſpots of 


a lighter green; otherwiſe called ſerpentine. _ 


It is thus called from the Greek «@ig, ſerpent ; becauſe 

its ſpots reſemble thoſe of that animal. | 
The ancients knew three ſpecies of this kind, which 
they call th? black, the white, and the grey ophites, and 
this laſt alſo frequently tephria; and allowing theſe ſpot- 
ted variegations to be the characters of an ophites, we 
have, beſide theſe, two others known at this time. 
The other two ophitz, which ſeem not to have been 
known to the ancients, are, 1. A greyiſh brown one 
with green ſpots. It is frequent in Egypt, and Arabia, 
and is faid to have been dug in England. The ſecond is a 
pale grey one, with green ſpots and veins. It is very 
hard, and capable of an elegant poliſh. It is frequent 
in Germany, and tables are made of the larger pieces 
and vaſes of the ſmaller ones. It is ſaid alſo to be found 
in England. . 3 | 

Ecelgſiaſtical H.ſtory, is alſo the name of a 

ſect of ancient heretics, who ſprung out of the Gnoſtics, 

in the latter end of the ſecond century; ſo called from 
their worſhipping the ſerpent that ſeduced Eve. 

This ſerpent, they taught, was inſtructed thoroughly in 

all knowledge; and they make it the father and author 

of all the ſciences. | | N 

On which principle they founded a thouſand chimeras: 

part of which may be ſcen in St. Epiphanius. See 

GNos rie. | | 


They ſaid this ſerpent was the Chriſt ; that he was very 


different from Jeſus born of the Virgin, into whom, ſaid 


they, the Chriſt deſcended; and that it was this Jeſus, 
not the Chriſt, that ſuffered. Accordingly, they made 
all thoſe of their ſect renounce Jeſus to follow Chriſt, 
In conſequence of this opinion, they nouriſhed a certain 
number of ſerpents, which they looked upon as ſacred, 
and to which they offered a ſubordinate kind of honour 
and worſhip. | 5 | 

The Sethians, or Sethites, mentioned by Theodoret, were 
either the ſame with the Ophites, or very little different 
from them. | | 

The leader of this ridiculous ſect was one Euphrates ; 
it had its origin among the Jews, and was of 2 more 
ancient date that the Chiiſtian religion. A part of its 
followers embraced the Goſpel, while the other retained 
their primitive ſuperſtition ; and from hence aroſe the di- 
viſion of the Ophites into Chriſtian and Antichriſtian. 


OPHIUCUS, in Afronemy, a conſtellation of the northern 


hemiſphere ; called alſo $ERPENTAR1Us, 


OPHRYS, in Botany. See TWYBLADE. See Oe 
OPHTHALMIA, Ogtaxuia, in Surgery, a diſeaſe of the 


eyes; properly, an inflammation of the tunica adnata, 
or conjunctiva z accompanied with a redneſs, ſwelling, 
heat, and pain, 

The word is formed from the Greek cp, eye. 
Celſus calls the ophthalmia, lippitudo, by reaſon of a gum 
{ticking to the eye-lids in this diſeaſe, which the Latins 
called lipps, _ _ | 

The ophthalmia is either moi/?, or dry: in the brit there 
is a ſhedding of tears; in the ſecond, none at all. 

It ſometimes happeus in the ophthalmia, that the two eye- 


lids ate ſo diſtorted, that the eye continues conſtantly 


Open 


the ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacuations: by long expo- 


and on the ſucceeding morning, as may be found ne— 


eines ſhould be preſcribed, together with a ſtrict regimen 


Soft cooling ointments, and emollient relaxing cata- 
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bpen, without being able to ſhut ; which is called ynywo1s; |. 
ſometimes the eyc-lids are ſo faſtened together, that the 
eye cannot be opened, which they called $:yoozs, q. d. 
cloſure of things that ſhould be open. | 

The immediate cauſe of the ophthalmia is the blood flow- 


ing in too great abundance in the little veſſels of the ad- | 


nata, ſo as to ſtagnate therein, and by that means diſtend 
them. The remote cauſes are the ſame with thoſe of 
other iuflammations. 

This diſeaſe may be occaſioned by external injuries; by 


ſure to the night air; by watching, and, reading or writ- 
ing much by candle-light ; by drinking ſpirituous liquors; 
by exceſs of venery ; by the acrid fumes of metals; by 
a venereal taint z and by a ſcrophulous or gouty habit. 
The diſeaſe is ſometimes epidemic, eſpecially after wet 


ſeaſons ; and Dr. Buchan obſerves, that he has frequent- | 
ly known it to prove infectious. It may be alſo occa- 


ſioned by a moiſt air, or living in low damp houſes. In 
children, it often proceeds from imprudently drying up 
ſcabby heads, a running behind the ears, or cther ſimilar 
diſcharges: and it often ſucceeds the ſmall-pox or 
meaſles, eſpecially in children of a ſcrophulous habit. A 
flight inflammation of the eyes, eſpecially from an ex- 
tcrnal cauſe, is eaſily cured 5 but when the diſeaſe is vio- 
lent, and continues long, it often leaves ſpecks upon the 
eyes. or dimneſs of fight, and ſometimes ends in total 
bliadneſs, CR | 

Snow, applied to the afflicted eye, is reputed a good re- 
medy for the ie the Ephemerides of the Leo- 


the eye. A fox's tongue, and the ſat and the gall of a 
viper, are empirical picfcivatives againſt the op-thalmia. 
The cure of opithilmias, according to the modern 
practice, depends chiefly on the due repetition of purga- 
tives. If theſe fail, recourſe is had to velicatories 
iſſues, ſetons, &c. though Pitcairn preſers bleeding; it 
being his obſervation, that no diſeaſe requires copious 
bleeding ſo much as the ophthalma. 


This inflammation, ſays Mr, Warner, ſhould be removed | 


as ſoon as poſſible, by taking blood in proper quantities from 
the temples by leeches, or the lancet, or from one of the 


external jugular veins 3 or from the arm or foot, and occa- | 


ſionally repeating it. Cupping in the head, neck, or be- 
tween the {ſhoulders 1s adviſeable, when the patient will 
not ſubmit to the uſe of leeches or the lancet ; and bliſters 
are likewiſe proper applications. Dr. Buchan recom- 


mends a ſcton in the direction of the ſpine, and in the 


middle between the ſhoulder-blades, which may be dreſi- 
ed twice a day with yellow baſilicon. The loſs of blood, 
Mr. Warner obſerves, when aſſiſted by mercurials given 
in proper doſes atone, or mixed with ſmall quantities of 
opium, will, with the farther afliſtance of cooling purges 
adminiſtered at proper intervals, be found of the utmoſt 


conſequence. The quantity of mercury, and the ſtrength | 


of the purges mult be adapted to the age and ſtrength of 
the patient; and repeated every ſecond or third night, 


cciſary. On the intermediate days, antphlogiſtic medi— 


in diet; and opiates ſhould be uſed occaſionally : and 
this treatment {hould be continued, till there is a re— 
million of pain, fever, and reſtleſſneſs: then, and gene- 
rally not before, the bark, in infuſion, decoction, or 
ſubſtance, mixed with ſomething opening, if neceſſary, 
ſhould be given more or leſs frequently, according to 
the ſymptoms and appearances. During the inflamed 


ſtate of the eyes, the patient ſhonld be kept in the dark, 


and nothing painful or ſtimulating ſhould be applied to 
them: but fomentations of the ſofteſt kind ſhould be 
uſed two or three times a day, or oftener, if neceſſary. 


plaſms, will be found uſeful in many circumſtances of 
this diſeaſe; takipg heed at the ſame time, not to ban- 
dage down the eye-lids for a longer time than is neceſſary, 
leſt this conhnement ſhould obſtruc a freedom of cir- 
culation in the minute veſlels of the eye and its coverings, 
and prevent the tears and ciliary ſecretions from being 
properly fecieted and diſcharged When the inflamma- 
tion dilappears, and in ſome caſes before it has quite 
diſappeared, Mr. Warner recommends lotions that are 
cooling, and moderately aſtringent, ſuch as are compoſedof 
a ſolution of ſaccharum ſaturni, or of the pulvis è ceruſſa 
comp. or of the extractum ſaturni, to be uſed two or three 
times a day, till the eyes reſume their natural ſtrength and 
colour. Aſtringent ointments may be ſometimes rubbed 
upon the internal ſurface of the edges of the eye-lids ; 
but eye-waters are, in moſt caſcs, preſerable to theſe 
ointments. If the inflammation of the eyes be joined 
with a venereal, ſcrophulous, or ſcorbutic habit of body, 
it will be neceſſary to recur to the uſe of mercurius dul- 


poldine academy mention an op4thalmia cured by apply- | 
ing cow's dung, while hot, between two linen cloths, to | 


| OPHTH ALMOSCOPIA, that branch of phyſigonomy 


3 


N 


cis ſublimatus, mere. calcin. pil. plum. the extract ct 

hemlock, alkaline abſorbents, decoctions of the woods 

prepared in lime-water, or common water, and the Pe. 

ruvian bark in ſubſtance, Warner on the Eyes, p. 42, &c 

Mr. Ware, in his remarks on the ophthalmy, &c. 1780, 

recommends the application of the Thebaic tinQure of 

the London Diſpenſatory 3 compoſed of opium and warm 
aromatics, digeſted in mountain wine. Two or three 

drops of this tincture are applied to the naked eye, b 

dropping them from a vial, once or twice a day, a the 

ſymptoms are more or leſs violent. A ſharp pain is ex. 
cited, ſucceeded by a copious flow of tears, which con- 
tinue a few minutes, and gradually abate; and after 
this the patient is eaſy : the inflammation is often abated 
by one ſingle application; and many bad cafes, ſays Mr. 
Ware, have been completely cured by it in leſs 
than a fortnight, after every other kind of remedy had 
been uſed for weeks, and ſometimes months, without 
ſucceſs, 'The powers of electricity have been ſucceſsfully 
applied to a very obſtinate inflammation of the eyes: 
when the eyes of the patient had been electrified three 
days with the inſtrument deſcribed under GUTTA /erena, 
the inflammation began viſibly to abate, and in a fort. 
night's time quite ſubſided z but the pupil of the eye was 
ſo nearly cloſed, that ſcarce any of it could be ſeen, He 
continued to be electrified every day for five weeks, and 
the pupil gradually dilated, till he attained a degree of 
ſight ſufficient to diſtinguiſh objects at ſome diſtance. 

The pain left him, and he omitted the uſe of electricity 

without experiencing any farther inconvenience, _ 

Thoſe that are liable to frequent returns of this diſorder, 

ought conſtantly to have an iſſue in one or both arms. 

Bleeding or purging in the ſpring or autumn will be 

alſo very beneficial. Such perfons ought to live regularly, 

avoiding ſtrong liquor, the night air, end late ſtudies.“ 

Pitcairn, and ſome others, diſtinguiih an ext-1na! and 

internal ophthalmia; the firſt in the adnata, which is that 

hitherro ſpoken of; the ſecor.d in the retina, The ſyn;p- 
toms or indications of the latter, are muſcæ volitantes, 
duſt ſeeming to fly in the air, &c | 

This, when inveterate, degenerates into a GUT TA fee. 

na, or AMAUROSIS, c 

OPHTHALMICS, medicines proper for diſeaſes of the 
„ 3 | | 2 | 

Such are ophthalmic waters. See WATER. Ophinalmic 
powders, ointments &. There is an excellent . 
mic prepared of ſaccharum ſaturni. 

OPHTHALMIC nerves. The fifth pair of nerves of the 
brain, dividing into three branches; the firit is called 
ophthalmic, becauſe it goes to the eye. This, again, 
ſubdivides into two branches, after ſending out ſcveral 
twigs, which encompaſs the optic nerves, aud are diltri- 
buted into the choroides. Sec NERVES. | 

OPHTHALMOGRAPHIA, formed from c©@! aug, He, 
and ypage, { deſcribe, that branch of anatomy which 
conſiders the ſtrufture and compoſition of the EYE, the 
uſe of its parts, and the principal effects of viton. _ 
Our countryman Dr. William Briggs, has publiſhed an 
excellent ophthalmegraphia, and Plempius another. 


which conſiders a perſon's eyes and looks; to deduce 
thence the knowledge of his temperament, humour, and 
manners. Cs | 

OPIATE, OriaTuM, in Medicine, is ſometimes applied 
to any confection, or eleCtary. | | 
In which ſenſe it is defined an internal remedy, variouſly 
compoſed of powders, pulps, liquors, ſugar, or hone!, 
reduced into a ſoft conſiſtence. | | 
The opiate of Solomon is a compoſition of great fame, ſo 
called from one Solomon, a phyſician, its inventor; and 
firſt publiſhed by Lawrence Joubert. Ys 
There is a particular kind of opiates, called incarnatitts, 
for the teeth and gums, made of alum, ſumach, liguum 
aloes, myrrh, maſtic, &c. reduced into powder. 

OP1ATE is alſo uſed for any medicine given with an in- 
tention to procure ſleep. | : 
In which ſenſe the word is of the ſame import with 
narcotic, Mpnotic, ſoporific, or pacific. | 

Orla is more particularly uſed for a compoſition, where - 
in opium is an ingredienrnrn. | 
The operation of opiates, or the manner wherein they 
produce their effect in the body, Dr. Quincy thus lays 
down: all pain is a ſtimulus on the part affected, and 15 
attended with contractions of the pained membrancs, 
which occaſion a greater afflux than ordinary ol the net- 
vous juice that way: on the other hand, pleaſure, 3 
delightful ſenſation in any part, is accompanied with a 
ſmooth undulation, and eaſy reflux of the nervous e 
towards the brain. This is, as it were, the entertali 
ment of the mind; with which being taken up, It dot 
not determine the ſpirits to the organs of motion 3 that 
is, there is ſuch a relaxation of the muſcular fibres, ſuch | 
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fach a diſpoſition of the nervous fluid, as is neceſſary to | backſide of Minerva's temple. Here, beſides other pub- 
fleep- | | 7 8 5 lic money, a thouſand talents were laid in ſtore, again 

Now, it is ſhewn, that an agreeable ſenſation produced any very urgent occaſion z but if any man expended 
in the ſtomach, together with a diſtenſion of its mem- them upon a trivial account, he was to be put to death. 
branes, is the immediate cauſe of that ſleepineſs to which Alſo the names of all that were indebted to the common- 
we are inclinable after eating; the one engaging the] wealth were entered in a regiſter in this place. The 
mind, the other acting on the body. For pleaſure amuſes tutelar | gods of this treaſury, were Jupiter Zug, or ihe 
the ſoul, and the fulneſs of the veſſels in the brain checks | Saviour, and Plutus, the god of riches, whom they repre- 
and binders, in ſome meaſure, the derivation of the ner- | ſented with wings, and placed next to the ſtatue of Ju- 
vous juice in the organs. 1 | piter the Saviour 3 which was unuſual in other places. 

Now, to apply this; a moderate doſe of an opiate uſually |OPISTHOGRAPHUM om71oJoypager, among the Ancients, 


a waſte-book, or ſchedule, on which were writ extem- 


ſports people with pleaſing ſenſation, to that degree | whic 
Ne 4 often expreſs themſelves, they are in heaven: |. porary things that wanted to be reviſed and corrected af- 


and though they do not always ſleep (which proceeds terwards. FE: 

from the preſentation of pleaſing images to the mind ſo The word is compounded of omtohcy, i. e. afterwards, or 
ſtrongly, that, like dreams, they over-engage the fancy, | en the backſde, and Y, I write ; becauſe it was writ 
and ſo interrupt the ſtate of reſt), yet they enjoy ſo perfect | over again on the backſide of every page, which was left 
an indolence and quiet, that no happineſs in the world | blank for that purpoſe. | | 
can ſurpaſs the charms of ſo agreeable an ecſtaſy. | OPISTHOTONOS, Omigtoroy®>, compounded of oily; 
Thus we have from the medicines, but in a far more] backward, and xe, ts ſtretch or bend, in Medicine, a 
eminent degree, all thoſe effects which are obſerved to] kind of convulſion, or ſpaſmodic diſeaſe, wherein the ; 
follow upon that grateful ſenſe in the ſtomach which a body is bent backwards, ſo as to form a kind of a bow. $ 

moderate fullneſs produceth. For no bodies are ſo fit | In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to EMPROSTHO- | 

and able pleaſingly to affect our ſenſible membranes, as | TONos, wherein the body is bent forwards. 5 
thoſe which conſiſt of volatile parts, whoſe activity is | The op7/7hotongs ariſes from a tonic motion of the muſcles 
tempered and allayed by the ſmoothneſs of ſome which are| of the poſterior parts of the body; eſpecially thoſe on the 
lubricating and olly ; for they lightly rarefy the juices of | back of the head, * 5 

the ſtomach, and cauſe a pleaſant titillation of its nerv- | Dr. Chalmers, of South Carolina, in his account of the 
ous coat, whereby there is induced an agreeable plent- diſcales of this claſs, obſerves, that the opr/thotonos is 
tude, and the mind is entertained with ideas of ſatiſ=| moſt common in ſummer, when people are alternately 
faction and delight. I expoſed to the ſcorching heat of the ſun, and heavy 

And thus we ealily ſee upon what mechaniſm the other ſhowers; and that it often ſeizes on thoſe who fleep 

vittues of opiates depend; for their eaſing pains, check- abroad, expoſing themſelves to the cool nighr-uir. This 
ing evacuations, &c. proceed not only from the mind's _ obſervation is farther confirmed by Dr. Huck Saunders. 
being taken up with a plealing ſenſe, whereby it is di- The epi/thotonos often comes on gradually, and is miſtaken 
verted from a diſagreeable one; but all pain being at- for three or four days, for the rheumatic complaint, com- 
tended with a contraction of the part, the relaxation of | monly called a crick in the neck: the patient feels a ſtiſt- 
the fibres, which they cauſe, eludes and deſtroys the | neſs in the back part of the neck and about the ſhoulders 
ſorce of the ſtimulus. | N which increaſes ſo as to render it troubleſome for him to 
Opiates are found to abate immoderate ſecretions and eva-| turn his head, or bend it forward: by degrees he finds it 
cuations, which they do by removing that irritation of difficult to open the jaws and to ſwallow ; and is ſenſible 
the organs, whereby they are occahoned, And herein of a painful traction under the cartilago enſformis, which 
lies the incraſſating quality of thoſe medicines, in that | ſtrikes through to the back, and initantly increaſes the 
the twitching ſenſe upon the membranes of the lungs, | rigidity about the neck and ſhoulders, draws the head 
bowels, &c. being leſſened, the ſharp humour is ſuffered | backward a little, and ſhuts the jaws cloſer. The ſpſam 
to lodge there in a greater quantity, before it is ſo trou- under the ſternum, which is the pathognomic ſymptom 
bleſome as to be thrown off and expelled ; it being all] of this diſeaſe, becomes more violent, and frequent in 
one as if there were no irritation of the part, if the un- its return, as the diſeaſe. advances, and is ſucceeded by 
eaſy ſenſe thereof be not regarded by the mind. And a {tronger retraction of the head, with great rigidity and 
theſe effects will all be heightened by the mixture of the | pain all round the neck, and along the ſpine, to the 
oþ;ate particles with the blood; which is berenpon rare- | lower extremities : the countenance is pale and contract- 
hed, and diſtends its veſſels, eſpecially thoſe of the | ed, the jaws are cloſed together, and cannot be opened 
brain; and this does ſtill, to a greater degree, leſſen the | ſo wide as to receive the end of the little finger. The 
influx of the nervous fluid to the parts, by preſling upon maſtoid, coracohyoid, and ſternohyoid muaicles, as well as 
the tubuli, or little canals, through which it 1s derived, | all the others concerned in deglutition, and the deltoid 
Whence the reaſon of that difficulty of breathing, which | and peCQtoral, are moſt violently contracted, ſo that the 


opiates occaſion 3 this ſymptom being inſeparable from] ſhoulders are ſtrongly raiſed forward, and the arms are 


the rarefaction of che blood in the lungs. ws {ſtretched or drawn acroſs the body. In a few ſeconds, 


_ OPILIO, in Natural Hi/tory, the name given to a peculiar | the ſpaſm ceaſes, after which the ſhoulder and arms re- 
genus of ſpideis. The diſtinguiſhing character of which cline, and the inferior extremities relax, though the 
is, that they have but two eyes; their legs arc: uſually parts never altogether lofe their rigidity : the face is ge- 
very long, and their ſkin hard and firm; they do not ſpin! nerally fluſhed in the intervals, and bears ſtrong appear- 
webs like the common ſpiders, for the catching their | ances of diſtreſs and melancholy ; the tongue is ſtiff and 
prey; their head ſeems to grow to the middle of their | torpid; the belly always bound; and the patient gene- 
ſhoulders ; their foreceps is terminated by two claws like | rally wiſhes to avoid drinking, ſpeaking, or being moved, 
thoſe of the leg of a crab: they differ from the common either of which is apt to occaſion a return ot the ſpaſm. 
 tpider alſo in the nature of their excrements, thoſe of | In the laſt ſtage of the diſeaſe the ſpaſm returns oftener 
this kind being hard and ſolid, the others liquid. than once in a minute, is much more violent, and conti- 
Of theſe there are four principal kinds. See TanT. | nues longer, fo that the patient has ſcarcely any remiſſion, 
The opitio, in the Linnzan Syſtem, is a ſpecies of the | The anterior muſcles of the whole body now ſuffer equal 
PILALANGIU NM. - | g 1 contractions with the poſterior but the laſt overcomes 
OPLMATORES, among the Romans, military men, who | the force of the others; ſo that the ſpine is ſtrongly re- 
nad the direction and management of the proviſions, and | curvated, and forms a hollow arch with the bed, and 
. were to take care that the army wanted nothing. the patient reſts on the back part of the head and the 
OYULNION, OI io, denotes a probable belief; or a doubt- heels. The belly is flat and drawn inward, and the 
ful and uncertain judgment of the mind, muſcles are ſo rigidly contracted, that they do not ſeem 
Opinion is better defined the atlent of the mind to propo- in the leaſt to yield to the deſcent of the diaphragm in 
ſitions not evidently true at firſt ſight; nor deduced, by inſpiration; the lower extremities are violently diſtended ; 
neceflary conſequence, from others that are ſo; but ſuch | the tongue darted out and often torn by the ſnapping of 
as Carry the face of truth. © the tecth, and the muſcular fleſh that lies between the 
Lhe ſchools define, pinion, afſenſus inte/lefus cum formi- | arch of the lower jaw and the head of the trachea thruſt 
dime de oppoſito; and aſſent of the underſtanding, with ſome upwards within the throat: the countenance is contract- 
fear or diſtruſt of the conirary being rue. ' ed, and the patient in a foam of ſweat; the eyes wa- 
According to logicians, demonſtration begets ſcience, or | tery and languid; and a pale or bloody froth bubbles out 
knowledge ; and probable arguments beget opinion, from between the lips. In this ſtate the perſons afflicted 
Wherever the mind's acquietcence in a truth propoſed to | are commonly delirious z and a ſevere ſpaſm or general 
Ir 15 accompanied with any doubt, this is what we call | convullion terminates their ſuffering by death, 
an opinion. | | In fome caſes this diſeaſe is very rapid in its progreſs : 
Plato makes opinian 2 medium between knowledge and and proves fatal within the third day, generally in twen- 
ignorance; clearer and more expreſs than ignorance, | ty-four, thirty-ſix, or forty-eight hours. But few die 
yet more obſcure and unſatisfying than knowledge. after the ninth or eleventh day, The warm bath with 
OPILSTHODOMUS, ori Hoco u, among the Athenians, the | gentle friction, and the free uſe of opiates, are the re- 


medies for this diſeaſe : to which it will be proper to add 
| Slyſters 
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public treaſury, ſo called from its being ſituated on the 
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The difference between the qualities and virtues of the 


Kæmpfer relates, that the heads, when almoſt ripe, are 


many parallel inciſions are made at once from top to bot- | 
tom; that the juice which exudes is next day ſcraped off, 


and that the juice is aſterwards worked with a little water, | 
till it acquires the conſiſtence, tænacity, and brightneſs 


impure; the Levantines, to ſhorten their labour, and to 


and the leaves of poppies, by expreſſion, and then re- 
ducing it to the thicknels of an extract by fire. 'Though 


Dr. Charles Alſton, profeſſor of botany and the materia 
medica, in the univerſity of Edinburgh, has given us a 

_ diſſertation on opium in the Medical Eſſays of that place, | 
vol. v. art. 12. This gentleman is of opinion, that not- 
_ withſtanding the authorities of Lemery, Savary, Monſieur 
de la Condamine, in the Mem. de I Acad. des Sciences | 
for 1732, all which would lead us to conclude we have | 


an inſpiſſated expreſſed juice of poppies, but the milky | 
this, the doctor, according to the directions of Diofco- | 
white poppy heads, ſo as to avoid penetrating into the | 
cavity of the fruit, and collected the milk with a filver 


ſpoon in a China cup. The juice being expoſed to the 
open air, in a few days thickened to the conſiſtence of 


2g; the milk ſoon turns black on the knife. He alſo ſlightly 
When the juice was thickened, he ſcraped off the opium, 


and obtained more of it than by the other method. To 
_ procure the tear in its utmoſt perfection, he cut off the 


there any difference in the juice of different poppies. 


tenth part. | 
Fourthly, if opium was not the tear of the poppy, there 


white poppy, and afterwards inſpiſſated. It is of a dark 


among whom it is produced, and who make great uſe of 
it, never allowing it to be exported. So that it is the latter | 


glyſters, prepared with a decoction of chamomile flowers, 
mallows, &c. and a large propoftion of oil. The rigid 


parts may be alſo ſomented, and then embrocated with | 


camphorated oil and tinctura Thebaica, twice a day, as 
occaſion requires, during the courſe of the diſeaſe. Muſk 
is likewiſe a very efficacious and uſeful remedy in this 
diſorder. See the references under Locked Jaw, | 
PIUM, formed from onto, juice, in Pharmacy, &c. a nar- 

cotic, gummy-reſinous juice, drawn from the head of the 


reddiſh-brown colour in the maſs, and when reduced 
into powder, yellow. 3 

When the juice ſlows of itſelf, through inciſions made 
in the poppy-heads, it is properly called op:zm. When 
drawn hy expreſſion, it ought rather to be called meconium. 
two juices is very conſiderable. The former is preſer-| 
able on all accounts, but it is exceedingly rare; the Turks, 


that is ordinarily uſed among us, and ſold for opium. 


wounded with a five-edged inſtrument, by which as 
and the other {ide of the head wounded in like manner 


of the fineſt pitch. 


It is moſtly brought from the Levant and Cairo, in flat! 


cakes or itregular maſſes, from four to about ſixteen 
ounces in weight, covered with leaves; generally very 


have the more juice, drawing it equally from the heads 
a late traveller into their countries aſſures us, it is drawn 


by decoction, and afterwards inſpiſſated. See Mem. | 
Acad, R. Scien. an. 1732, p. 427. 


nothing but the meconium, or the expreſſed juice or de- 
coction of the plant, our opium is neither an extract, nor 


juice drawn by inciſion from poppy heads. To ſhew 


rides, on a dry day before noon, cut off the crown of 


22 and was of a fiery, hot, bitter taſte, and ſopori- 


| $erous ſmell, and more ſo than the common opium, of a. 

dark yellowiſh-brown colour on the outſide, ſomewhat 
higher within, and appeared as if compoſed of drops: 
after ten years keeping, its colour and taſte remained. 


This agreed with the account Bellonius, lib. iii. obſ. 15. 
gives of the beſt opium. That which was gathered from 
the papaver vulgare, or wild poppy, was fomewhat of a 
lighter colour; but Dr. Alſton thinks this but accidental 


ſcarifed ſome poppy heads, after the Perſian manner. 


ftar from ſeveral heads, and bending them down, let the 
milk drop into a cup. It grew ſolid as opium, and being 
formed into a lump, appeared uniformly white; nor was 


Secondly, the doctor obſerves, that the extract and in- 
ſpiſſated juice ſcarce any way reſemble opium; nor is their 
taſte and ſmell like it. The extract appears black when 
dried, and ſo does the juice, but when diluted, the firſt 


is brown and the latter green. The extract is tough and 


adheſi ve, the juice rough and friable, and grows mouldy 
a day or two after expreſſion. Opium may poſſibly be 
mixed with either of theſe; and the greeniſh-brown 
opium may have ſome ſmall portion of the juice in it. Its 
penetrating ſmell is certainly owing to the mixture of 
ſome aromatic ſubſtance. | 


Thirdly, opium contains more reſin than either the in- | 


ſpidated juice or extract. One third of opium appears 
to be refin, while the juice and extract ſcarce yield one 


would be no occafion for ſowing ſo many fields with 


comes of a very deep brown as it thickens. Wherever 


tentively taſting it, a nauceous bitterneſs is firſt perceived : 
then a pungent heat affects the tongue, next the palate, 


tion to ſneeze. | 


Opium conſiſts of five parts of gum, four of reſin, and 


in watery or ſpirituous menſtruums. From theſe laſt it is 


is then inſpiſſated in a water-bath, or other gentle heat, 
do its original conſiſtence. When thus ſoftened with a 


. wanted as the gum, or the mucilaginous part, brandy will 


ing, and repeated diſſolutions and diſtillations. Theſe 
proceſſes, ſays Dr. Lewis, no not promiſe any fingular 


the opium; fixed alkalis render it diuretic, whilſt volatile 
ones deterinine its action to the cutaneous pores; and 


but little of the virtues of opium can be inveſtigated, or 


_ analyſis of the deadly night-ſhade, and cabbage. See 


The curious may find the analyſis of opium in the above = 


poppies in Egypt, and other places. Nor would it be ſo 


OP 


powerful a medicine, for its anodyne virtu 

chiefly on the milky juice. e be: wa, 
It is a popular error, that there is any ſuch thing 1 
white opium; for though the juice, as it runs from the 
heads of the poppies, be of a milk-colour, it always be. 


it is found yellowiſh or ſoft, it is a ſign that the jv; 
not had e | . A emma 
Moſt of the opium ſold at Conftantinople is brought from 
Anatolia, from a place called, by the Turks, Aphium 
Carahiſſat, i. e. Black Caule of Opium. It is alſo produced 
in the territory of the Thebes, in Egypt, whence the beſt 
oprum was formerly called Thebaic opium : but no di- 
inction is now made with regard to the places of its 
production, | | 
It muſt be choſen dry, the ſmootheſt and blackeſt poſſible + 
of a diſagreeable ſmell, a bitteriſh, ſomewhat hot, biting 
taſte, and neither rugged nor ſticky, nor all in a maſs, . 
Opium is acrid, bitter, and ſtrongly odoriferous, On at. 


and laſt of all the lips. The heat continues ſome time. 
the bitterneſs longer, provoking a plentiful diſcharge of 
ſaliva. It alſo heats the noſe, and produces an inclina- 


Opium is certainly diaphoretic, and has ſtimulating qua. 
lities, which ſtrongly refute the notion of its being refti- 
gerating ; it is certainly a hot medicine, though in many 
cales it diminiſhes preternatural heat. EA, 


three of earth, or other impurities, not diſſolvable either 


purified, in the ſhops, by ſoftening the opium with boil. 
ing water, in the proportion of a pint to a pound, into 
the conſiſtence of a pulp, with care to prevent its burn- 
ing; and whilſt it remains quite hot, ſtrongly preſſing it 
from the fæces through a linen cloth; the {trained opium 


ſmall quantity of water, the gummy and renſious parts 
paſs the ſtrainer together; whereas, if diflolved by a 
larger quantity, they would ſeparate from one another. 
Suppoſing that the reſin of opium is as good, or as much 
be found the beſt menſti uum. | 

The moſt active principles of opium are very fixed; for 
it keeps well, and, when torty years old, remains hard, 
folid, and retains its taſte : and it feems that the practice 
of roaſting opium, in order to correct it, by diveſting it 
of its narcotic part, is of no ſervice z and many other pro- 
ceſſes have been propoſed for correcting the ill qualities, 
which opium is ſuppoled to poſſeſs, beſides roaſting it; 
fuch as fermentation, long-continued digeſtions or boil- 


advantage: and he adds, that diminiſhing the doſe of 
opium is a more certain method of leſſening its effects. 
Alkaline ſalts, he fays, diminiſh the ſoporific virjue of 


acids almoſt entirely deſtroy its force. | 
Upon a chemical analyſis opium yields phlegm, urinous 
ſpirit, oil, a volatile and a fixed ſalt, and ſome earth; 


explained, from its analyſis, ſince ſimples extremely differ- 
ent as to their effects on human bodies, afford the ſame 
principles on diſtillation, as Homberg has ſhewn by the 


Mem. de Þ Acad. des Sciences. an. 1701. 


mentioned diſſertation by Dr. Alſton. 2 
It has been diſputed, whether the activity of um re- 
ſides in its gummy or reſinous parts. From the expert- 
ments of Hoffman and Neumann, it ſeems to be neither 
in the gum, nor in the reſin; but in a certain ſubtle part 
of the refinous, matter, ſomewhat analogous to eſſential 
oils, but of a much leſs volatile kind: and they relate, 
that on boiling the opium in water, there ariſes to the 
ſurface a frothy viſcid, unctuous, ſtrong-ſcented ſub- 
ſtance, to the quantity of two or three drams from ſixteen 
ounces ; that this ſubſtance, in the doſe of a few grains, 
has killed dogs that could bear above a dram of crude 
opium; that in diſtillation with water, though it does 
not riſe itſelf, it gives over, at leaſt in part, the active 
principle of which it is the matrix; impregnating the 
diſtilled liquor with its ſcent and its ſoporitic power; 4s 
eſſential oils exhale their odoriferous principle in the air, 
without being diſſipated themſelves. But what this ſub- 
tile and active principle really is, in eſſential oils, odo- 
rous vegetables, or opium, is equally unknown. Neu- 
mann ſays, that he knows a preparation of opium by 


which a whole chamber full of men may be preſently 
| ſtupeſied, 


rived of their ſenſes, and even of their lives 
a Gngle grain: and he thinks that it 
operates much in the ſame. manner as the'yapours of 


ſtupeſied, depriv: 
without {wallowing 


burning. charcoal, 
liquors... - TTC 
The uſe of opium, taken in proper doſes, is to procure 
ſleep, and a temporary re 
any ſtimulating power. 
cient, and, in ſome caſes, 
niacal perſons, and thole w' 
ſpaſms, require frequently two, three, or more grains. 
But u 
ficial, w 7 =. 4 ene 

experience confirms this; and they who habituate them- 
ſelves to opium, find it as neceſſary as ſpirituous liquors 
to riplers, and can take fifty or ſixty grains: Charas ſays, 
that he has taken twelve grains himſelf, and adds, that he 
knows one who made no ſcruple of thirty-ſix, And in 


dred and two grains. 


A few grains will deſtroy à perſon unaccuſtomed to it; 


but ſome diſorders, as madneſs, enervate its force. 


Among the Eaſtern nations, a dram of op1umris but a mo- | - 


derate doſe. The Turks are ſaid to. take this quantity 
when they go to battle, or undertake any affair that re- 
| quires vigour and ſtrength. tio vh 
took ten drams every day, and though ſhe appeared ſtupid 
and lleepy, yet ſhe diſputed very readily and learnedly on 
any ſubſect. It is remarkable that, notwithſtanding this 
exceſlive uſe of opium, the Turks are generally long lived, 
if we credit Bellonius. 00 8 . 


The action of opium is very anala ons to that of wine or | 


- vinous ſpirits; the good and ill effects of both differ little, 


See Wedelius in his Opiologia, and Geoffroy's Materia | 


Medica. Platerus affirms that wine is narcotic, and 
Sydenham that opium is the moſt excellent cordial in 
nature. * e | 
Dr. Smyth, while at Smyrna, took pains to obſerve what 


the doſes of opium taken by the Turks, in general, were. | 


He found that three drams in a day were a common quan- 
_ tity among the larger takers of it, but that they could 


| take (x drams a day without miſchief.” A Turk eat this | 


quantity before him, three drams in the morning, and 
three in the evening, with no other effect than its giving 


him great chearfulneſs. But the taking it thus habitually | 
greatly impairs the conſtitution; the perſons who ac-| 


cuſtom themſelves to it, can by no means live without it, 


too large a doſe: though ma- 
d thoſe who labour under violent | 

[ 
ſe makes the quantity of opium ſafe, and even bene. | 
which would otherwiſe prove poifonous. Daily 


. Garcias mentions one who 
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ſpite from pain, ot the action of | 
One grain is generally a ſufh- |. 


or as the exhalations of fermenting | 


.E 4% 


the Phil. Tranſ. we have an inſtance of one Mr, Love- | 
wy I '. | $4 S671 N 1 2 
lock, who, in a fever, in three days time, took one hun- 


3 5 - 


and are feeble and weak; their legs are uſually thin, and | 


their gums eaten away, ſo that the teeth ſtand bare to 


the roots; they are alſo often of a yellow complection, and 


look much older than they really are. The Turkiſh meſ- 
ſengers, when ſent upon buſineſs of haſte, always carry 
opium with them, and take largely of it when tired; they 


ſay it immediately gives them ſtrength, and ſpirits to | 


proceed, taken with 
N Pet e 
Dr. Ruſſel in his Hiſtory of Aleppo, p. 84. informs us, 
that the greateſt quantity he knew to be taken, was three 


proper precaution. Phil. Tranſ. 


drams in twenty-four hours; and the immediate effects 


which he obſerved it to have on ſuch as were addicted to 
it, were, that their ſpirits were exhilarated, and from a 


doſing, depreſſed ſtate into which they ſunk, after paſſing 


the uſual time of taking their doſe, they became quite 
alert. The conſequences of a long uſe of it are, that 
they ſoon look old and beſotted, like ſuch as in Europe 
bave ruined their conſtitutions by bard drinking. And 
it may be conſidered as a point of fact, that they ſeldom 
live to a good old age? though they are rarely carried off 
by dropfies or ſuch other diſeaſes, which are the uſual 
conſequences of hard drinking amongſt us; but having 
_ firſt loſt their memory, and moſt of their intellectual fa- 
culties, they decline, in all appearance, in the ſame way 
as thoſe who fink under the weight of years. 
We have an account, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, of the death of a young man at Cairo, 
from his being decoyed into taking a very large doſe of 
this medicine. Among a number of young people in 
that city,. who frequently drank together, there was ane 
who always boaſted of his ſuperior power to bear a large 
quantity of liquor; and his companions, determined to 
get the better of him for once, diſſolved, without his 
.nowing of it, a dram of opium in the liquor he was to 
drink; the conſequence was, that, inſtead of falling 
aſleep, as they expected he would, he fell into violent 
a and afterwards into a profound and dead 
ep. e 
The next morning his comrades went to ſee him, and 
triumph in their victory, but found him dying, looking 
livid, without pulſe, and with his mouth cloſed. They 
ſent for aſliſtance, but in vain, After the death of the 


perſon, the body, arms, and thighs, became covered 
Vor. III. Ne 248. | | 
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haps conſequences of one general power, being 


hypnotic virtues of opium do not depend on its ac 


thoſe which ſerve for ſenſation and nome 


OPI 


with livid tumors, as big 1 the head of a young child, 


and theſe emitted an intolerable ſtench, almoſt as ſoon 
as the corpſe was cold. There is one very ſingular acci- 
dent in regard to this caſe, which is, that this ſtench 

| allured all the cats from the neighbouring houſes, who 
came with great eagerneſs, and were hardly prevented 

ſrom devouring the body. N 
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Dr. Lewis has given us the following view of the gene- 


ral effects of opium. It renders the ſolids, while the 


operation of the op/iom continues, lefs ſenſible of every 
kind of irritation, whether proceeding from an internal 
cauſe, or from actimonious medicines, as cantharides, 


”Yy  TYISTE 


SLES 


t 
The proper reme- 


of wormwood and lemon juice. | TH 4 
A long continued uſe of opium is productive of great 
relaxation and debility, ſluggiſhneſs, heavineſs, loſs of 


_ appetite, dropſies, tremors, acrimony of the humours, 


frequent ſtimulus to urine, and propenſity to venery. 
On leaving it off, after habitual uſe, an extreme lowneſs 


of the ſpirits, langour, and anxiety ſucceed ; which are 


relieved by having again recourſe to opium, and, in ſome 
-- y ſpirituous or vinous liquors, Lewis's Mat. 


0 


The virtues of opium, internally taken, depend chiefly on 


its action on the ſtomach. There are many inſtances of 
terrible ſymptoms, and death itſelf, cauſed by narcotics, 


before they went out of the ſtomach, and without in- 


flaming it, or cauſing any viſible change in it, far leſs 
vitiating the maſs of blood; and alſo the fame ſymp- 


| toms being removed, and death prevented by vomiting. 


Dr. Alſton is alſo of opinion, 1, That the anod 


os and 
| ion on 
the brain or on the blood. 2. That it affects firſt and 
principally the nerves to which it is applied; next ſuch 
as more immediately. communicate with them; then 
erve motion; 
and laſt of all, by conſent, the whole nervous ſyſtem. 
hat this impreſſion on the nerves differently affects the 


ſenſotium commune and the mind, according to its de- 


gree, and the nature and function of the nerves primaril 
acted upon. 4. That the primary, or firſt obſervable 
effect of the mechanical impreſſion of the narcotic pait 
of opium on the nerves, is the relaxation of the fibres. 
Now as this. relaxation of the nerves, and conſequently 
of the moving _ OE opium to be more than 


a pal- 


z palliative remedy in a great many diſeaſes i fo it Is not 
or its bad zs well as good effects. 
For by relaxing to a certain degree, it may proye ano- 


. pow, deliriums, lethargies, apoplexies, and death. 
It does not appear that opium rarefies the blood, ot that 
the operation of this medicine depends on ſuch a rare- 
faction. If it were, it ſeems likely that bleeding might 
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opium; but ſome authors affirm that veneſection is mor- 
tal, even the day after a narcotic bas been taken. 
5 1 zum given too ſoon, to ſtop the operation of emetics, 
Med. Eff, Edinb. vol. iv. art. 6. 
The refinous part of opium being 
frey's opinion, he propoſes to make liquid laudanum, by 


of diſtilled water, twenty-four hours, ſhaking the veſſel 
frequently; then filtres it, and adds three ounces of ſpi- 
rit of wine; aſter.which, the other ingredients may be | 


Opium, externally applied, is diſcutient, anodyne, and 
e ws 

ta 

ſible of pain is not evident. Wedelius declares he never 

could obſerve any ſuch effects. One inconvenience fol- 


and hyoſciamus for pains of the eyes, taken notice of by 
Galen, is the midriaſis, or a preternatural dilatation of 
the pupils. Mr. Ray gives a notable inſtance of this 


 Bight-ſhade to a cancerous ulcer a little below the eye. 


light remained four times bigger than that of the other | 


E. SET , : | 
5 Opium rather coagulates than attenuates the blood. This 
favours what is affirmed by ſome authors, that the blood | 


about the hearts of thoſe who have been killed by opium. 
The effects of opium on other animals, are not much 
different from its effects on men. Dr. Alſton put a few 


the circulation of the blood of the anim 
by a microſcope, no alteration was perceived in the blood, 
as to its conhitence, colour of the ſerum, magnitude, | 


figure, or colour of the red globules, but its velocity was | 
ſurpriſingly diminiſhed. In about half an hour, the blood | 


was obſerved in the brain or abdomen. 


lating poiſon, which fixes the ſpirits in the nerves. 


this difference that they exert themſelves ſooner in the 
body, and are leſs diſpoſed to leave a nauſea on the ſto- 


Oe1uUM Cyreniacum, in the Materia Medica, a name given 


O P1 
difficult by it to account 


dyne, cordial, diaphoretic, hypnotic, &c. or cauſe ſtag- 


be a remedy for the ſymptoms occaſioned by the abuſe of 


0 


as been known to produce dangerous effects. See 


noxious: in Mr. God- 


digeſting an ounce and a quarter of opium, in half a pint 


added at pleaſure. 


has almoſt the ſame effects as when 
en inwardly ; but, that it can make any part inſen- 
lowing the moderate application of opium, mandragora, 


kind, ariſing from the application of a leaf of the deadly | 


The uvea, in a night's time, entirely Joſt its muſcular 
force, and was ſo relaxed, that the pupil, in the cleareſt 


has been found congealed or frozen, as they expreſs it, 


drops of a ſolution of opium into a wh ſtomach,, cap 
being examine 


regained its common celerity, and the frog its vigour, 


On giving the creature a ſecond doſe, the blood moved | 
flower than it did the firſt time, and its velocity gra- 
dually deereaſing, 1 firſt in the ſmaller, then in 

the larger veſſels, an | 
expired. It is remarkable, that notwithſtanding the | 
_ diminution of the velocity of the blood, the pulſe was 


in a quarter of an hour the frog 


not leſs frequent, and that even when the circulation 


ſtopt in the foot, the pulſe remained viſible by an undu- | 
latory motion. On opening the frog, its ſtomach was 
found full of a clear mucus, tinged with the opium, and | 
every thing alſo ſeemed perfectly natural. This experi- 
ment was repeated ſeveral times, with the ſame appear- | 
ances. „C 
A dag being killed by an injection of a ſolution of op;um | 
into his crural vein, on opening his thorax the lungs 
were found ſound, but very ſmall, and white, without 


any blood in them. The heart was big, and all its great 
veſſels diſtended with blood; but nothing preternatural 


Willis, Sylvius, and Muller, look on opium as a coagu- 


Wepfer and Pitcairn, on the gs maintain it to be 
a hot diſſolving poiſon, which ſubtilizes the blood, 


exalts and reduces it to vapours, which bloat up the|. 


arteries; and the bloated arterics, compreſſing the veins 
and nerves, ſhut up the paſſage of the Grits, 

Tinctures of opium in water, wine, and proof ſpirit, 
have the ſame effects as the opium in ſubſtance; with 


mach. See T1NCTURE. 


In a ſolid form, opium is ſometimes mixed with ſapona- | 
ceous or gummy ſubſtances, which promote its diſſolu- 


tion in the ſtomach ; and ſometimes with reſinous ones, 
which render its diſſolution and operation more gradual 


and flow ; and to theſe is Nu added ſome aroma- 
tie ingredients, to prevent its occa dia a nauſea, Of 
the ſecond the | 


the firſt kind are the ſoap PILLS; and o 
PILLS of ſtorax. 


by ſome of the writers of the middle ages to 40% fetida. 
This was the /cordolaſaron of the Greek writers of thoſe 
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times, and was called Cyreniacum from the place whence 


OoPpoO 


it was principally brouglit. Avicenna tells us, that; iu 


his time, it was brought principally from Kirvan, and 
Var p 


that is Cyrene: 


OPLITODROMI, O , among the Greeks, a de: 


ſignation given to thoſe who ran in armour, at the Olym- 
pic, and other games. | | 
The word comes from the Greek „, armour, and 
Fponog, a rate. 


OPOBALSAMUM, in Pharmacy, a whitiſh juice, gum, 


or reſin, diſtilled from the branches of a tree, cal a 
ſamum, or the balſam-tree. | er 
It is whitiſh, pretty thick, tranſparent, and of a ſmell 
1 turpentine, but more agreeable; 

It is the ſame with the celebrated balſamum verum or 
balm of the Levant. 222 | Df 
It obtains a place among the alexipharmics, and is a good 
ingredient in the theriaca Andromachi, and mithridate; 
very ill ſupplied with the exprefſed oil of mace for a fac. 
cedaneum, which does not at all come up to the ſubtilty - 
and activity of its parts, but is of a much heavier tex. 
ture. 8 

This, as all other balſams, is ſuppurative, deterſive, and 
incarnating, applied outwardly to tumors, ulcers, or green 
wounds. See BALSAM of Gilead, | 


OPOCALPASON, OrocARrPASeN, ertrantaciy, oxoxap. 


Tao, the juice of a tree called calpaſt; this juice re. 
ſembles myrrh, but is poiſonous and deadly, inducing a 
ſtrangulation. Galen, de Antidot. lib. i. ſays, that in 
the courſe of his time, he had obſerved the fatal effectz 
in many who had ignorantly taken myrrh mixed with 
0 For they who prepare antidotes, he ſays, 
purpoſely mix this as an ingredient, taking it for the belt 
ſort of myrrh ; becauſe they had obſerved it to be a very 
good medicine in collyria, where it attenuates ſanies 
without corroliveneſs, and ſometimes removes an inci- 
pient cataract. And if you put, ſays he, this kind of 
myrrh into a plaſter, cerate, or any attenuating medicine, 
to be outwardly applied, you will increaſe its virtue, bur 
the effects of it taken into the body are deadly. James. 


OPODELDOC, in the Materia Medica, the name of a 


plaſter ſaid to be invented by Mindererus, though often 


mentioned by Paracelſus. There is a famous populat 
ointment, which goes by the name of opodeldoc, which 
is ſaid to be thus prepared. | 


Take of the root of marſhmallows, comfrey, gentian, 
e angelica, of each one ounce and a half; 
of the herbs ſanicle, ladies mantle, mouſe- ear, colts-foot, 
ſnakeroot, periwinkle, bruiſed, of each half a handful ; 
of the leaves of roſemary, ſage, and lavender, of each 
one handful; juniper berries, two ounces z cumin ſeeds, 
one ounce; camphor and caſtor powdered, of each one 


5 oupey and a half; and of ſpirit of wine, three pints and 
a half. | | 


Put all into a glaſs cucurbit, well luted, and digeſt for 

ten hours in balneo Mariz, that is in hot water, but not 

to boil, then ſtrain; and the ſpirit of wine being ſuffi- 

dee, impregnated with the ingredients, then add one 

pound of Caſtile ſoap ſhaved thin; digeſt in the ſame 
manner as before, until the ſoap is diſſolved | 


Lute the juncture carefully, with two or three doubles 


of paper, daubed over with the white of eggs, and tied 
about with thread; the Juting being dried, then digeſt in 
balneo Mariz for ten hours, the matraſs being fixed in 


the middle of the kettle, with a layer of ſtraw under it, 
to keep it at the diftance of two inches from the bottom: 


for the firſt eight hours, keep the water ſo hot about it, 
that you can ſcarce hold your finger therein; and the 
two other hours augment the heat, but not ſo much as to 
make the water bot. | | : 
After the ſpirit of wine is thoroughly impregnated with 
the tincture of the roots, herbs, leaves, and powders, 
cool it gently, and training it through a linen cloth, 
pour it again into the matraſs, with one pound of Caſtile 
ſoap, ſhaved thin ; then fit the veſſel of rencounter to the 
matraſs; lute the junctures, and digeſt as before, till 
the ſoap is entirely mixed with the ſpirit, and the whole 
reduced to an ointment; then take out the matcaſs, and 
ſuffer it to cool. | 33 
If the doſes and other directions are duly obſerved, it will 


be of the conſiſtence of an unguent, neither too thick nor 


thin, and the method of trying if it is truly prepared, 155 
to rub ſome of it on your hand, which it will immedi. 
ately penetrate, leaving only a greeniſh ſtain; though 
the natural colour of the ointment is brown. It is ex- 
cellent in ſtrains, relaxations of the ſinews in horſes, 28 
well as in the human kind; alſo in all pains, ace, 
weakneſs in the joints, or other parts, being well rubbe 
in. James. | | * 
The Edinburgh Pharmacopœia direQs the opadeldbe to 
made in a much more ſimple manner, viz. by digeſting 
two ounces and a half of Spaniſh ſoap, in a pint © 


rectified ſpirit of wine, and afterwards adding w 50 


U 
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bunice of camphor, a dram of oil of rofemary, and a dram 


of gil of origanum. _ PL le a a MCT 
OPOPANAX, Omnonavat, formed from org, juice, and 
ravat, the name of the plant which yields it, in Phar- 
mac, a concrete gummy reſindus juice, yellow without 
ſide, white within, fatty, and brittle, of a bitter, acrid, 
and ſomewhat nauſeous taſte, and a very ſtrong, diſ- 
agreeable ſmell. C 
he Latins call it panar Hereuleum, from Hercules, who 

is ſuppoſed to have firſt diſcovered its ſpecific virtues. It 

is one of the three celebrated panaceas, or univerſal medi- 
cines, to which the ancients attributed ſuch wonderful 
virtues. The two others are the Aſclepium and Chi- 
ronium; the firſt found by Zſculapius, the ſecond by 
Chiron. 777. a MEL 5 
The gum opoþdnax flows by inciſion from the roots, of 

| a plant which is brought fiom Turkey, and the Eaſt 
Indies; growing abundantly in Achaia, Bœotia, Phocis, 


and Macedonia: while it is liquid, it is white; but as it | 


dries and hardens, it aſſumes a beautiful golden yellow. 


There are three kinds of it imported; that in tears, ſup- 
| poſed to be a ſpecies of all-heal, or woUND-wort z that 


in the maſs; and that counterfeited, or flatted. The 
firſt is the beſt, and the ſecond is the better, as it has 
the more tears; the third is a rank ſophiſtication, and 
good for little. . . | 


Oft an ounce of this gum-refin, two drams and two 


ſcruples are ſoluble by ſpitit of wine, and three drams 
two ſcruples are ſoluble by water. Both water and ſpirit, 


4 by diſtillation with opopanax, acquire its flavour; but no OPPIL ATION, in Medicine, the act 0 


oil is thereby ſeparated. Opopanax is an uſeful attenuant 


and deobſtruent, and in conſiderable doſes looſens the 
belly. It is given from a ſcruple to a dram with the | 
ſame intentions as ammoniacum or galbanum; and, 


joined in ſmaller doſes, is an auxiliary to thoſe and the 


other deobſtruent gums. It is alſo uſed in the cure of | 


wounds; whence it enters the compolition of the un- 
guentum divinum, with the galbanum, ammoniac, and 


OPOPIA, a name given by ſome anatomical writers to the 


bones which form the receptacle of the eyes. 
PORICE, a name given by the ancients to a medicine 
great virtues againſt weakneſſes of the ſtomach and dy- 
 ſenteries. _ 


It was compoſed of five quinces with their ſeeds, as many 


pomegranates, a pint of ſervices, a pint of Syrian ſumach, | 


and half an ounce of ſaffron; all theſe were put toge- 
ther into a gallon of muſt, and boiled over a very gen- 
tle fire to the conſiſtence of honey, with great care to 
avoid 3 5 


* 


OPOS, a word uſed by the old medical writers to expreſs | 
the juices of plants, whether flowing ſpontaneouſly, or | 


by means of inciſions, It is uſed by Hippocrates to ex- 
pfreſs the juice of ſilphium, which was called ſimply the 
Juice, by way of eminence, as we call the quinquina bark 
imply the bark, Others have made it ſignify the juice 
of the fig-tree, and the caprificus, which they had in 

| frequent uſe to curdle their milk. | 
OPOSSUM, or PossUM, in Zoology, the name of a very 


remarkable American animal, the DIDELPH1S arſu- 


pialis of Linnzus, deſcribed by various authors, under 

the names of maritacaca, carigoi, ropoza, carigueya, ju- 
| patuma, tlaguatzin, ſarigoi, and ſæemivulpa. See Tab. IV. 

uad. fig. 43. 


It is a creature of the ſize of a large cat; its head is | and y, hereby formed, are called oppoſite angles ; parti - 


ſhaped like that of a fox; its noſe is ſharp, and its upper 
jaw longer than the under; its teeth are ſmall, but like 
thoſe of the fox, and it has two long ones like the hare, 
in the front of the mouth; its eyes are very beautiful, 
ſmall, black, round, and vivid ; its ears long, ſmooth, 
and very ſoft, placed erect, like thoſe of the fox, and 


very thin and tranſparent, of a black colour edged | 


with white; it has black whiſkers, like thoſe of a cat; 


and has other hairs of the ſame kind on the other parts | 


of its ſace, and over its eyes; its tail is round, and a 
foot long, and is of great ſervice to it, as it uſes it to 
twiſt round the branches of trees, hanging itſelf to them 
by that means; the tail is hairy near the inſertion, but 
naked all the other part, covered with ſmall ſcales, and 
15 parily black, partly of a browniſh white; its hinder 
feet are conſiderably longer than the fore ones, and each 
has five toes; they much reſemble hands, and the nails 
are white and crooked, the hinder one being, as in the 
monkey kind, the longeſt; its head, and legs, as Her- 
nandez obſerves, ſomething reſemble thoſe of the badg- | 
er; it bas a broad, longitudinal, black ſtreak, on the 
face; it is of a blackiſh colour with a mixture of a brown 
and grey on the back and ſides, and has ſomewhat of a 
faint yellowiſh caſt on the belly. | 
hat diſtinguiſhes this creature, however, from all the 
other animals of the world, is, that it has a bag or 


compoſed of the autumnal fruits, and extolled for its | 
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pouch into which it receives its young as ſoon as deliver= 
ed; this is a fort of open uterus, and is placed under the 
belly near the hinder legs; in this the young are ſheltered 
till they are able to ſhift for themſelyes, and when they 
begin to be {ſtrong enough they frequently run out and 
return in again. The creature is of a ſtinking ſmell, 
like our fox or martin. It feeds on ſugar canes, and 
ſome other vegetables; but not wholly on theſe; for it 
frequently preys on birds which it catches on the trees, 

. and often plays the fox's trick of ſealing poultry. 


pouch under its belly, and takes upon himſelf, at times, 
the care of carrying and pteſerving the young in caſe of 
any impending danger. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 239. p. 123. 
The fleſh of the old animals is very good, like that of a 
ſucking pig; the hair is dyed by the dd women, and 
wove into garters and girdles: and the ſkin is very fœtid. 
When the Endeavour was reſitting in Endeavour river, 


of the opeſſem kind, and with it two young ones. They 
reſembled the remarkable one which Buffon has deſcribed 


but were not the ſame. Mer. Banks thinks Buffon miſ- 
taken in ſuppoſing this ttibe to be peculiar to America: 
and that it is more probable, as Pallas has obſerved in his 

Zoology, that the PHALANGER itſelf is a native of the 
Eaſt Indies; for this animal which Mr. Banks ſpeaks of, 


in which it differs from animals of 1 other tribe. 


ſtopping up the ducts, or paſſages of the body, by re- 
dundant or peccant humours. | 

belly. _ | ES 1 755 
Viſcid, heavy ſoods, difficult of digeſtion, are eppilarive z 
they do not paſs off well, but ſtop in the mouth of the 


veſſels. 35175 

OPPILATIVE, See DEoPPILATIVE, 8 

OPPONENT, a perſon who withſtands or 1 another. 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of ſcholaſtie or aca- 


a theſis, or impugns it by his objections, is called oppe- 
nens, 2 1 „ Ore : 
OPPOSER, foreign. See ForEicn Oppoſer« _ 
OPPOSITES, eppo/ita, among Legicians, are ſuch things 
as differ among themſelves; but ſo as not to differ i 
like manner from ſome third. AER Anon 


By which circumſtance, o * 3 8 


latively, contrarily, privatively, and contradictorily op- 
pojites, | 955 


Either, ſay they, the oppoſition is between ens and nou 


which makes a relative oppoſition, the loweſt of all; or 
an independent one, which is a contrary oppoſite: if a 
non ens, it is either with a non ens ſecundum quid, 
which is privative, or with a non ens ſimply, which is 
the higheſt oppoſition. | | 
OeyosiTEs, oppa/ita, complexly taken, are propoſitions 
that claſh with each other. A 
man is not an animal. 
OpPogIiTE angles. See ANGLE, 9 
If a line 8 T /Tab, II. Geometry, fig. 46.) meet two 
other lines, AP and BR, in different points A and B, 
but in the ſame direction; the angles u and y, as alſo 2 


cularly u, the external oppoſite angle, and 2, the internal 

oppafite angle of y. | | -” 

OryosiTE cones denote two fimilar cones, vertically op- 
ſite, that is, having the ſame common vertex, as well as 

the ſame axis. See CONE. 

OPPosITE ſections are two hyperbolas made by cutting two 
opp9/ite cones by the ſame plane. See HyPERBOLA. 

OPPOSITION, in Geometry, the relation of two things, 
2 which a line may be drawn perpendicular to 
oth. n | 

Orrosiriox, in Logic, the quality of ee be- 


tween propoſitions which have the ſame ſubject, and the 
ſame attribute. | | | 


complex. | 


Incomplex, or fomple oppoſition, is the diſagreement of two- 


ſubject. 


Thus beat is oppoſed to cold, fight to blindneſs, & c. 
N oppoſition has already been obſerved to be of ſour 
cinds. | 

Complex oppaſition is defined by Ariſtotle, to be the afirm- 
ing and denying the ſame predicate of the ſame ſubject, 
not taken r but for the ſame, in the tame 
manner, and at the ſame time, as, Socrates is learned; 


2. 


| 


and Socrates is not learned. | 
| The 


in New Zealand, Mr. Banks found here a female animal 


in his Natural Hiſtory, by the name of yHALanGER, 


The word is chiefly uſed for obſtructions of the — 


The ſchoolmen reckon ſour kinds of oppy/ites; viz. re- 


ens; if the former, it is either with a dependent ens, 


Oppoſition is ſaid, by logicians, to be either complex or in- . 


things, which will not ſuffer each other to be in the ſame 


The male opeſſum, as well as the female, has this kind of 


5 


reſembled it in the extraordinary conformation of the feet, 


obſtructing or 


demic diſputes or exerciſes, where a perſon who oppoſes 


As, man is animal; and 
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The later ſchoolmen, deviating from their maſter, _ 
oppoſition anaffe&ion of enunciations, whereby two ab- 
ſolute propoſitions, the ſame extremes being ſuppoſed in 
the fame order and number, and underſtood without 
IX ambiguity, - of the ſame thing, oppoſe each other, 
er in reſpect of 8 or of quality, or of both. 
According to the former definition, there are three ſpe- 
cies of oppoſition, contrary, ſubcontrary, and contradiclory: 
according to the ſecond, a fourth ſpecies is admitted, 
viz. fubaltern. 1 1 
To know how and wherein propoſitions are oppoſite, they 
muſt be compared, in quantity and quality, all the ways 
they can be compared in. If they be oppoſite both in 
quality and quantity, i, e. if the one be affirmative, and 
hb other negative; the one univerſal, the other parti- 
cular; they are ſaid to be contradiftory ; v. gr. no plea- 
ſure is allowed ; ſome pleaſure is allowed: Tide 
If they be only oppoſite in quality, and not in quantity, 


"they are called contraries, if univerſal ; and ſubcontrarzes, | | 


if particular; v. gr. all uſe of wine is evil; no uſe of 
wine is evil. Some means of preferving reputation are 


allowed. 


If the pro 


F ae 
ofitions be only oppoſite in quantity, they are 


called ſubalterns; v. gr. every man is liable to lin; ſome 


man is liable to fin. But this laſt is no proper oppoſition ; 


inaſmuch as the univerſal propoſition always includes the 


particular one. | 


Single propoſitions, which can only be oppoſed in qua- 


lity, are reducible to contrary ones. 3 
The eſſential properties of propoſitions, conſidered with 


regard to their oppoſition; are, 1. That of two contra- 
dictory propoſitions, there is one always true, and an- 
dodther falſe. 2. Two contradictory propoſitions can ne- 


ver be both true; but may be both falſe. 3. Subcontra- 
ry propoſitions may be all true at the ſame time; as hap- 
pens when the attribute is accidental to the ſubject: but 


when it is eſſential to it, the one is true, the other falſe. | 
4. Subalterns may be either true or falſe at the ſame time; 
If the attribute 


or the one may be true, the other falſe. If t 
be eſſential to the ſubject, the ſubaltern affirmatives are 
true, and the negatives falſe ; but if the negatives deny 
the ſubject an attribute incompatible with the ſubject, 
they will be both true. When the attribute is accidental 
to the ſubject, the univerſal ſubaltern is ordinarily falſe, 
and the particular one true. | NY 1 


. 


_ Oyyos1T10N, in Rhetoric, 


as when Horace ſays, a wi/e folly. 


In Bouhours's notion, this figure, which ſeems to deny 
+ what it eſtabliſhes, and contradicts itſelf in appearance, 


is very elegant. See ANTITHESIS. 


Orrosfriox, in Aſtronomy, is that aſpect or ſituation of 


two ſtars or planets, wherein they are diametrically op- 


poſite to each other, or 180%, that is, a ſemicircle, 


apart. 


When the moon is diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, ſo 


that ſhe ſhews her whole illumined face; ſhe is ſaid, 


with regard to. the ſun, to be in oppoſition; and ſhe is then 
ſaid to be in her full, and ſhines all night long. See 


| Moon and PrHasts. | N | 
Eclipſes of the moon never happen . but when ſhe is in 


_ oppoſition with the ſun, and when they Sl eee bo or | 


near the nodes of the ecliptic. 


Mars in his oppoſition to the ſun is nearer the earth than 


he is to the ſun. | IEF 
 OPSONOMUS, in Antiquity, a magiſtrate of Athens, 


whereof there were two or three; chofen out of the ſe- 


nate or council. | | 

Their office was to inſpect the fiſh-market, and to take 
care that every thing was done in order, and according 
to the laws. as 2 | 
OPTATIVE, in Grammar, the third mood in the conju- 
gations of verbs, ſerving to expreſs an ardent delire or 
wiſh for any thing. 

Inſtead of a particular mood, or a particular ſet of in- 
flections to expreſs this deſire, the Engliſh, Latins, &c. 
expreſs it by an adverb of wiſhing prefixed to it. The 


\ cients, preſents made to a child the firſt time 2 perſon 
OrTERIA was alſo. uſed for the preſents which the bride. 
this being the firſt time he ſaw her. See Barthol, ge 
OPTIC or Ob rie At, fometbing that kelales to v; 
JL r UPTICAL, ſomet that kelates to yis1g: 
or the ſenſe of ſeeing. dd” e 
Or rie angle. See 
PT1C axis, See Axis. 
Or ic glaſſes are glaſſes ground either concave or conver . 
7 Wexz 


means whereof viſion is improved, and the eye ſtreng- 


For the manner of grinding and poliſhi 
— : * a | * 4 : 4 13 Ri C* * >». F A 1 ing U tic 72 Ee 
' ſee GRIN DISG, PoLisHiNG, GLass, LY glaſſes ; 


| e f . | Conſtruction and uſe of each under its proper article 
allowed; ſome means of preſerving reputation are not 8 ) 


OPTICAL inequality, in Aſtronomy, is an apparent Irregula- 
tity in the motions of far diſtant bqdies ; ſo called, be- 


$44 


body revolving in the periphery of a circle ABDEFGQP 
arches AB, BD, D 


Which is leſs than the former arch HL. And when ar- 


| X 3 D to E. When it arrives at F, the eye will ſee it in L; 
denotes a figure, whereby two 


things Wen together, which appeared incompatible; gone retrograde : and, laflly, from Q to P, it will again 


OPTIC nerves, the ſecond pair of nerves, ſpringing from 


Cornea. 


and that from the dura mater in the uvea. 


ſaw it. 


room made his bride when ſhe Was conducted to him. 


Puerp. vet. 


NGLE, . 

PTIC chamber; See CAMERA OBſcura. Wh 
ſo as either to collect or diſperſe the rays of light; b 
thened, preſerved, &c. 


a 1 . R x | 'Y 4 we their f 
henometia, ſee LENS, MirRoR, &c. 
The principal among optic glaſſes are teleſcopes, rhicroſcoper, 

JpeAacles, reading glaſſes, magic lanterns, &c. Ste the 


TELESCOPE, Microscors, SPECTACLE, MaGic 
r F | 


by 


cauſe not really in the moving bodies, but ariſing from 
the ſituation of the ſpectator's eye; ſo that if the eye 
were in the centre, it would always fee the motions uni- 
The optical inequality may be thus illuſtrated : ſuppoſe a 


(Tab. V. Optics, fig. 85.) and moving through equal 
DE, EF, in equal times; and ſup- 
poſe the eye in the plane of the ſame circle, but at a di- 
ſtance from it, viewing the motion of the body fiom O: 
when the body goes from A to B, its apparent motion 
is meaſured by the angle A O B, or the arch HL, which 
it will ſeem to deſcribe, But in an equal time, while 
it moves through the 'arch BD, its apparent motion 
will be determined by the angle BOD, or the arch LM, 


rived at D, it will be ſeen at the point M of the line 
NL M. But it ſpends the ſame time in deſcribing D E, 
as it does in AB or BD; and when arrived at E, it is 
ſtill ſeen at M; appearing ſtationary in all the ſpace from 


and at G, it will appear at H; ſo it will ſeem to have 
appear ſtationary, _ 


the crura of the medulla oblongata, and paſling thence 
to the eye. See Tab, Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 5. lit. i. i. 
Theſe nerves approach, by degrees, in their receſs from 
their origin; and at length meet, in the baſis of the 
brain, near the infundibulum. Thence they again ſe- 
parate, but without decuſſating; and proceed one to cach 
EYE. | hs 1 . 
They are covered with two coats, which they take from 
the dura and pia mater; and which, by their expanſions, 
form the two membranes of the eye, called the uvea and 


The retina, which is a third membrane, and the imme- 
diate organ of ſight, is only an expanſion of the ſibrous, 
or inner, and medullary part of theſe. nerves. 

The conſtruction of the optic nerve ſeems to be different 
from that of the other nerves, which all appear to conſiſt 
of hard fibres: for this, before it enters x b4 orbit of the 
eye, is only a coat or cover formed by the pia mater, and 
including a production of the medulla of the brain, which 
is eaſily ſeparated from it. At ats entrance into the eye, 
it takes another coat from the dura mater: which two 
coats are bound together by exceeding fine filaments: 
that from the pia mater is continued in the choroides, 


From their entrance within the orbit, to the ball of the 
eye, the medulla, incloſed under the two coats, is ſepa- 
rated into a number of little cells anſwering to each 
other. See VisSION. 


Latins by wtinam the French by plut à Dieu; and the OPTIC pencil. See PENCIL of Rays, 
Engliſh by would to God, &c. F Op ric place of a ſtar, &c. See PL Ack. ering 
In theſe languages, ſetting aſide the adverb, the oprative| Or Tic pyramid, in perſpective, is the pyramid ABCO 
is the ſame with the ſubjunQive ; the inflexion of the (Tab. Perſpective, fig. 3.) whoſe baſe is the viſible object, 
verb, which make what we call the Moons, being the] ABC; and its vertex in the eye O; formed by rays 
fame in both. . ; drawn from the ſeveral points of the perimeter 10 the 
Indeed, in the Greek, the wiſh is expreſſed by a particu-| eye. | 155 1 
lar inflexion, thence called optative; and in the French, | + 69 alſo may appear what is meant b optic triangle. 
Spaniſh, and Italian, there is fomething like it; their Orric rays are particularly uſed for thoſe wherewith an 
triple ſenſes ſerving the ſame purpoſe. But the optative 85 pyramid, or optic triangle, is terminated. As OA, 
MOOD may be ſafely retrenched from the Latin and C, OB, &c. 93 755 
Engliſh. | |  _ - | OPTICORUM mnervorum thalami. See THALAMI: 


 OPTERIA, formed Gen oH 1 fee, among the An- a optica, is properly the ſcience of direct x oy 


I 


O PT 


Oprtcs is alſo uſed, in a larger ſenſe, for the ſelene of 
viGon, or viſibles in general. 


TRICS : and even PERSPECTIVE. 6 

Oe rics, in its more extenſive acceptation, is a mixed ma- 
thematical ſcience, which explaius the manner wherein 
viſion is performed in the eye; treats of fight in the ge- 
neral; gives the reaſons of the ſeveral modifications or 
alterations, which the rays of light undergo in the eye; 
and ſhews why objects appear ſometimes greater, lome- 
times ſmaller, ſometimes more diſtinct, ſometimes more 
confuſed, ſometimes nearer, and ſometimes more remote. 
In this extenſive ſignification, it 15 conſideted by fir Ifaac | 
Newton in his admirable work called Optics. f 

Optics makes a conſiderable branch of natural philoſophy ; 
both as it explains the laws of nature, according to which 
viſion is performed; and as it accounts for abundance of 
phyſical phenomena, otherwiſe inexplicable, For what 
can be determined about light, colours, tranſparency, 
opacity, meteors, the rainbow, parhelia, &c. but on = 
principles of opties? What about the nature of the ſtars! 
The ſtructure of the mundane ſyſtem? The motions of 
the planets ? The eclipſes of the luminaries Kc. Op- 
tics, therefore, makes a conſiderable part of altronomy. 
Euclid has written on the ancient optics and catoptrics: di- 
optrics were unknown to the ancients, F. Honorat, Fabri 
has an abridgment of optics, catoptrics, and dioptrics; ta- 
ther Eſchinacd has given a century of problems in optics 3 
Vitellio and Alhazen have performed well on the ele- 
ments of optics, Father Kircher has a large volume on 
the ſeerets of optics, of light and ſhadow, and their ſur- 
priſing effe&s, which paſs on the people for magic. We 
have alſo POptrique & Catoptrique of F. Merlcane, Pa- 
ris, 1651. Dioptrique Oculaire of Father Cherubin, 
Paris, 1671, fol. Cariſt. Sheineri Optica, Lond. 1652. 
Jacobi Gregorii Optices. Barrovii Lectiones Optice,, 


Lond. 1669, Principe Generale de POptique, by Mr. 
Leibnitz, in the Leipic Acts, 1682. J Occhiale all 
Occbio, or Dioptrica Practica, Carol. Ant. Mancini, 
Bologna, 1660, 4to. Phylico-mathelis de Lumane, Co- 
loribus, & Iride, per F. Mar. Grimaldi, Bononiæ, 1605. 
Ito. Cogitatioues Phyſico-mechanice de Natura Vi- 
ſionis, per Joh. Ott. Scaphuſam, Heidel, 1670, 4to. ; 


Newton's Optics, Latin and Engliſh, 4to. and 8Yo. We 
have alſo an excellent and comprehenlive work on Optics, 
by Dr. Smith, 410. and an elaborate Hiltory of the Pie- 
ſent Sate of Diſcoveries relating to Viſion, Light, aud 
Colours, by Dr. Prieltley, 4to. 1772. | 
From optics likewiſe ariſes per ſhective, all the rules where- 
of have their foundation in optics, Indeed Tacquet makes 


Canterbury, in his PerſpeCtiva Communis, calls orie, 
catoptrics, and dioptrics, by the name per/pective. 
Roman people, oppoſed to populares. 1 
According to Tully's deſcription, the optimates were the 


who, out of a thirſt of vain-glory, did not ſo much con- 


and get an interelt in them. | 
Others rather make the opt mates to be the vigorous aſ- 
fertors of the dignity of the chief magiſtrate, and the 


the inferior members ſuffered, if it wete for the advance- 


thoſe who courted the favour of the populace, and en- 


couraged them to demand larger privileges, to bring mat- 
ters nearer to a level, 


longing to every centurion, | 

They were called eptiones, from opto, [ chooſe ; becauſe it 
was in the option of the centurion to chooſe whom he 
| Pleaſed for this employment; though at firſt it was other- 


wiſe, the optio being choſen by the tribune or chief com- 
mander of the legion. | 


_ alſo in many other offices of life. | | 
OPTION, the power or faculty of wiſhing, or chooſing ; 
or the choice a perſon makes of any thing. | 
When a new ſuffragan bilhop is conſecrated, the arch- 
biſhop of the provinee, by a cuſtomary prerogative, claims 
the collation of the firſt vacant beneſice, or dignity, in 
that ſee, according as he ſhall chooſe 3 which choice is 
called the archbiſhop's option. 
But in caſe the biſhop dies, or is tranſlated, before the 
preſent incumbent of the promotion choſen by the arch- 
| biſhop ſhall die or be removed, it is generally ſuppoſed 


and, which ought to be named firit, the great tir ilaac | 


perſpective a part of op:ics; though John archbiſhop of 
OPTIMATES, in Antiquity, one of the diviſions of the 


| beſt citizens, or thoſe who deſired their actions might be | 
approved by the better fort; and the populares thoſe, 


ſticklers for the grandeur of the ſtate z who cared not if 


OPTIO, among the Romans, an aſſiſtant or leutenant be- 


In which ſenſe, opties includes CATOPTRICS, and oror- | 


Lond. 166 3. Joh. Bapr. Porta De Refractione Optices, | 


fider what was right, as what would pleaſe the populace, | 


> ,”- 
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yond the term of his continuance in that ſee.” And if 
the RR dies before the avoidance ſhall happen, 
the right of filling up the vacancy ſhall go to his EXECu- | 


' 


tors or adminiſtrators, 


OPULUS, in Botany. See WAVTARING-txee. 
OPUNTIA, in Botany. See Prickly PEAR. 
OR, in Heraldry, yellow, or the colour of gold. 


Without this colour, or argent, ſilver, 'there can be ng 
good armory. 1 

In the coats of nobles, it is called topaz; and in thoſe of 
ſovereign princes, /o/. It is repreſented in engraving by 
ſmall points, or dots, all over the field, or bearing : as 
in Tab. Il. Herald. fig. 73. eh | „ 
It is accounted the fymbol of wiſdom, temperance, faith, 
force, conſtancy, &c. | 
Toiſon d OR. See TOISON. 


ORA, in Antiquity, was a term equivalent to an ounce; 


but it has been much debated among our antiquaries, 
whether the ora, the mention of which ſo often . 
was a coin, or only money of account. Dr. Hickes ob- 


oras was never known in England till after the Daniſh 
ſettlements z and by examining the old nummulary eſti- 
mates among the principal Gothic ſtates upon the Baltic, 
it appears, that the ora and ſolidus were ſynonymous 
terms, and that the ora was the eighth part of the mark. 
From ſeveral of the Daniſh laws, it likewiſe appears that 
the Daniſh «ra, derived by corruption from aureus, was 


weight, the ora was regarded as the untia or unit, by 
which the Daniſh mark was divided; and in Domeſday- 


the nummulary Saxon pound, and the fifteenth of the 
commercial: as a coin, it was an aureus, or the Frank 
ſolidus of twelve pence. And from the accidental coin- 
cidence of the Frank aureus with the eighth part of their 
mark, the Danes probably took occaſion to give it the 
new name of ora. There was another ora, mentioned 
in the rolls of the 27th of Henry III. the value of which 


the half mancus of the Saxons. Such, in all appear- 
ance, was the original of theſe two oras; as there were 
no aure; of that period, to which theſe two denomina- 
tions of money of ſixteen and twelve pence can pollibly 
be aſcribed. It is obſerved farther, that the name ora 
diſtinguiſhes the gold coins in ſeveral parts of Europe to 
this day. The Portugueſe moidore is nothing elſe but 
moeda doro, from the Latin moncta de auro: the French 
Louis d'cres come from the ſame uſe of the word, and 
owe their appellation to the a. Clarke on Coins, p. 
307, &C. = | | | 
OKACH, atriplex, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia 
monoecia clals. Its characters ate theſe; it has female 
and hermaphrodite flowers on the ſame plant; the her- 
maphrodite flowers have a permanent empalement of ſive 


tals, but five awl-ſhaped ſtamina; in the centre is placed 
the orbicular germen, which afterward becomes an or- 
bicular compretled ſeed, ſhut up in the five cornered em- 
palement ; the female flowers have a two-leaved empale- 
ment, without petals or ſtamina ; in the center is a com- 
preſſed germen, which becomes an orbicular compreſſed 


feed, incloſed in the heart-ſhaped valves of the empale- 


ment. Miller particularizes three ſpecies z acknowledg- 


ing that there are ſeveral more. Linnzus enumerates 
twelve ſpecies. 


ment of the commanding powers; and the populares, 


The optiones were not peculiar to the camp, but were uſed 


The pale green orach is ſometimes cultivated in gardens 
as a Culinary herb, being uſed as ſpinach, and, by ſome, 
much preferred to r Sa but there are few 11 Eng- 
land that are fond of it. It is to be ſown in ſpring as 
| ſpinach, and mult be eaten while it is young; tor when 
it is run up to ſeed, it is very ſtrong. If ſuffered to ſcat- 
ter its ſeeds. in a garden, it will make itſelf a laſting in- 
habitant, without farther trouble: the feeds often remain 
many years in the ground, and every time it is turned 
up, lend up new plants, Miller. | | 
The herb itſelf bruiſed, and applied to the parts in which 
thorns or other ſmall ſplinters have pluuged, extraQs 


applied to the navel, it diſlodges and expels worms it is 
allo uſed in mollifying clyſters, and in ſuch dreſſings as 
are intended to mitigate and allay pain; its diſtilled wa- 


ter, mixed with aloes, ſtops bæmorrhages, and cures 


ſcald heads; the ſeeds ate purgative, but often act like 
an emetic. The country people in Lombardy make pies 
of the herb, in conjunction with butter and cheeſe, 
which they look upon as excellent food. In Virginia the 
inhabitants prepare a ſalt from the ſtalks of this herb, 
which they uſe in dreiling their victuals. a 

There is a ſpecies of this plant called atriplex olida, ftlinks 


that the option is void; inaſmuch as the granter, ſingly | 


and by himſelf, could not convey any right or title be- | 
Vol. III. Ne 249. * Tn 


ing orach, It grows upon dunghills, and other waits 
places, and has * fetid, fiſhy ſmell. This is a 
8 4 


herb 


ſerves, that the mode of reckoning money by marks and 


the ſame as the Frank ſolidus of twelve pence. As a2 


book the ora is uſed for the ounce, or the twelfth part of 


was lixteen pence ; and this was probably derived from 


leaves, with membranaceous borders; they have no pe- 


them, and cures the wound occaſioned by them. When 


On ach, creeping /hrubby, See ATRATHAx ls. 
Ox Ach, w1ld. See GoosE-foots _ + 7 
ORACLE, an anſwer, uſually couched in very dark and 


: ; BEE 1 * es | | | 
It is a pretty general opinion among the more learned, | 
that oracles were all mere cheats and impoſtures ; either | | 


| herb particularly appropriated to the female ſex, being 
aperitive, deobſtruent, and uſeful in uterine diſorders 3 
good to promote the menſtrual evacuations, to expel the 
after- birth, to help child-bed purgations, to appeaſe | 
ſtrangulation of the womb, aud to take off hyſterie fits. | 
It is uſually given in a decoction; and there is a ſyrup 
kept in the ſhops, made with the juice of this plant; and 

Hs  * TN 5 1 17 „ 
Ouach, berry-bearing- See PLITE. 


- 


ambiguous terms, ſuppoſed to be given by dæmons of 
old, either by the mouths of their idols, or by thoſe of 

© their prieſts, to the people, who conſulted them on things 

to come. HE DD HIER 

Tue Pythian was always in a rage, when ſhe gave orac/es. 

-  Ablancourt obſerves, that the ſtudy or reſearch of the 
meaning of oracles was but a fruitleſs thing; and that 
they were never underſtood till after their accompliſh- 
ment. Hiſtorians relate, that Croeſus was tricked by the 
ambiguity and equivocation of the oracle: 


K p9u70g Ax uv diagag pelſatny apyuy xd)anudels 
Thus rendered in Latin: © _ 
Cræſus Halym ſuperans magnam pervertet opum vim. 
ORACLE is alſo uſed for the Dx MoN who gave the anſwer, 
and the place where it was given. | 


The principal oracles of antiquity are that of Abz, men- 


_ tioned by Herodotus ; that of Amphiaraus; that of the | 


Branchidæ at Didymus ; that of the camps at Lacedæ- 
mon; that of Dodona; that of Jupiter Ammon; that 
of Nabarca, in the country of the Anariaci, near the 

- Caſpian Sea that of Trophonias, mentioned by Hero- | 
dotus; that of Chryſopolis; that of Claros, in Ionia 
that of Mallos; that of Patarea; that of Pello in Mace- 

donia; that of Phaſclides in Cilicia; that of Sinope in 

Paphlagouia; that of Orpheus's head, mentioned by | 

Philoſtratus, in his Life of Apollonius, &. 

But of all oracles, the oracle of Apollo Pythius at Delphi 

was the molt celebrated; this was conſulted in the der- 

nier reſſort, by moſt of the princes of thoſe ages. See 

- PyYTHIA. 5 | 85 | ** 

Mr. Bayle obſerves, that at firſt it gave its anſwers in 
verſe; and that it fell at length to proſe, upon the peo- 

ple's beginning to laugh at the poorneſs of its verſifi- 

cation. 5 % | 


' + Calculated to ſerve the avaricious ends of the heathen 
- prieſts, or the political views of the princes. _ 
M. Bayle ſays poſitively, they were mere human artifices, 
in which the devil had no hand. He was ſtrongly ſup- 
ported by Van Dale, and M. Fontenelle, who have writ- 
ten expreſly on the ſubject. „ | 
There are two points in diſpute on the ſubject of oracles; 


viz. whether they were human, or diabolical machines; 


and whether or no they ceaſed upon the publication or 
preaching of the Goſpel ? 1 | 
Plutarch has a treatiſe on the ceaſing of ſome oracles ; and 
Van Dale, a Dutch phylician, has a volume to prove 
_ they did not ceaſe at the coming of Chriſt ; but that many 
of them ceaſed long before; and that others held till the 
fall of Paganiſm, under the empire of Theodoſius the 
Great; when Paganiſm being diſſipated, theſe inſtitu- 
tions could no longer ſubſiſt. | 


Van Dale was anſwered by a German, one Mcebius, pro- 


feflor of theology at Leipſic, in 1685. M. Fontenelle 
eſpouſed Van Dale's ſyſtem, and improved upon it in his 
- Hiſtory of Oracles; and ſhewed the weakneſs of the ar- 


gument uſed by many writers in behalf of Chriſtianity, | 


. -grawn from the cealing of oracles. | 
- It was Euſebius who firſt endeavoured to perſuade the 
Chriſtians, that the coming of Jeſus Chriſt had ſtruck 
the oracles dumb; though it appears from the laws of 


Thodoſius, Gratian, and Valentinian, that the oracles 


were ſtill conſulted as low as the year 358. Cicero ſays, | 


che oracles became dumb, in proportion as people, grow- 
ing leſs credulous, began to ſuſpect them for cheats. 
Plutarch alledges two reaſons for the cealing of oracles : 
the one was Apollo's chagrin 3 who, it ſeems, took it in 
dudgeon to be intertogated about ſo many trifles. The 


other was, that in proportion as the genii, or dæmons, 


who had the management of the orac/es, died, and be- 
came extinct, the oracles muſt neceſſarily ceaſe. He adds 
a third and more natural cauſe for the cealing of oracles; 
viz. the foclorn ſtate of Greece, ruined and deſolated by 
wars. For, hence, the ſchallneſs of the gains let the 
prieſts ſink into a poverty and contempt too bare to co- 
ver the fraud. | f 


1 
: 
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| to, give ws and equiyocal anſwers, 


ſcurity of his apſwers was owin 


| to conſult thee, ſays he to Apollo, 


© whereby thou affirmedſt, that Crœſus ſhould overthrow 
_ © nify nothing but Croeſus's conquering Cyrus. If things 
© us with thy ambiguities? What doſt thou, wretch 25 


_ © thoo art, at Delphi; employed in muttering idle pro- 
© phecies!“ | TIE 


But Oenomaus is (till more out of humour with the bra. 


Salamis ſhould bchold the loſs of a great many children, 


Here Oenomaus loſes all patience with the god of Delphi. 


and wouldelt thou cajole us with ſuch pompous lau- 


| *© it muſt either be in ſeed-time or harveſt ? It is certain 


ORACLES of the Sibyls. See SIBYL, 
ORAL, ſomething delivered by the mouth, or voice. 


OR ANDO pro rege & reguo, an ancient writ, Before the 


— 
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Maſt of the fathets of the church took it to be the 064 
that gave oracles; andTodked on it as a leaſure he wy 


Ws fc gt in order to liave 
a handle to laugh at them. Voſſius allows that it 3s 


the devil who ſpoke itt oracles; but thinks that the ob 

f his g to his ipno x 
the preciſe circumitances of events, That Ae 
ſtudied obſcurity, wherein the anſwers were er 
ſays he, ſhewed the. embarraſs the devil was under: 3“ 
thoſe double meanings they uſually bore, provided forth - 
3 Where the thing foretold did do 
1 et the oracle, forſooth, vas milunder. 
Euſebius has Pfeſerved ſome fragments of a nh; 

5 ha | of 

called Oenomaus; who, out of reſentment for his . 
been ſo often fooled by the oracles, wrote an ample ky 
futation of all their impertinencies: “ When we come 
* to conſult | if thou ſeeſt wh: 
oy is in futurity, why dolt thou uſe expreſſions A 
© not be underſtood? Doſt thou not know, that the 
6e will not be underſtood ? If thou doſt, thou takes lea. 
T ſure in abuſing us; if thou doſt not, be ne of 
* us, and learn to ſpeak more clearly. I tell thee, that 
« if thou intendedſt an equivoque, the Greek word 


© a great empire, was ill choſen ; and that it could Go. 


** mult neceſſarily come to pats, why doſt thou amuſe 


cle, for the anſwer which Apollo gave the Athenians 
when Xerxes was about to attack Greece with all the 
ſtrength of Aſia, The Pythian, declared, that Minerva, 
the protectreſs of Athens, had endeavoured in vain to 
appeaſe the. wrath of Jupiter ; yet that Jupiter, in com- 
plaifance to his daughter, was willing the Athenians 
ſhould ſave themſelves within wooden walls; and that 


dear to their mothers, either when Ceres was ſpread 
abroad, or gathered together, Ho N 55 
„ This contelt, ſays he, between father and daughter is 
very becoming the deities! It is excellent, that there 
* ſhould be contrary inclinations and intereſts in-hcaven, 
« Poor wizard, thou art ignorant whoſe the chillen are, 
* that Salamis ſhall ſce periſh ; whether Grecks or Per- 
„ fans, It is certain they muſt be either one, or the 
* other z but thou necdeſt not to have, told ſo openly, that 
© thou knewelt not which. Thou concealeſt the ume 
Hof the battle under thoſe fine poetical expreſſione, ei- 
* ther when Ceres is ſpread abroad, or gathered together ; 


e guage? Who knows not, that if there be -a ſea-fight, 


& # cannot be in winter. Let things go how they will, 
« thou wilt ſecure thyſelf by this ew whom Ni- 

“„ nerva is endeavouring to appeaſe. If the Greeks loſe 
&« the battle, Jupiter proved inexorable to the laſt; it 
„they gain it, why then Minerva at length prevailed.” 


In this ſenſe, we ſay, oral law, oral tradition, &c. 


Reformation, while there was no ſtanding collect for a 
ſitting parliament, when the houſes of parliament were 
met, they petitioned the king that he would require the 
biſhops and clergy to pray for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the realm, and for a continuance, of the good 
underſtanding between his majeſty and the eſtates of the 
kingdom; and accordingly the writ de oraudo pro rege & 
regno, was iſſued, which was common in the time of 
king Edward III. 5 0 x 
ORANG outang, in Zoology, the homo troglodytes, or noc- 
turnus, of Linnzus, called alſo the man of the word, is 
2 ſpecies of ape without a tail; with a flat face, and 4 
deformed reſemblance of the human; cars exactly like __ 
thoſe of a man; ſhort neck; hair on the head longer 
than on the body ; body and limbs covered with reddilh 
and ſhaggy hair; face and paws ſwarthy ; and buttocks 
covered with hair. The want of nails, and of che ſe- 
cond phalaux in the large toes, form a remarkable cha- 
racteriſtic of this animal; though nature ſeems, in this 
reſpect, to be inconſtant iu different ſpecies. This aui 
mal inhabits the interior parts of Africa, the iſles of Su- 
matra, Borneo, and Java. It is ſolitary, aud lives in the 
molt deſert places, feeding on fruits and nuts; grows to 
the height of ſix feet; and has ſuch ſtrength as to over- 
power the ſtrongeſt man. See Tab. IV. Odi ede, 


NY 44. They will attack and kill the negroes who w_ 
| | et 


0 A 


woods; drive away the elephants, beating 
their fiſts ot with clubs ; and throw ſtones at 
offend them; they fleep in trees, and ſhelter 


der in the 
them with 
people who 
55 is grave, and their diſpoſition melancholy; 
they are very ſwift, walk erect, and can only be taken 
alive, and tamed when they are young; in which caſe 
they are very docile. 
this animal! 


; that be has ſeen him ſit at table, unfold his nap- 
kin Wipe his lips, make uſe of his knife and fork, pour 
out his drink into a glaſs, take his cup and ſaucer, put 


in ſugar, pour out the tea, and ſtir it, in order to let it | 


cool; and that he has done this not only at the com- 
mand of his maſter, but often without bidding. He did 
no kind of miſchief, and offered himſelf to be careſled 
by ſtrangers. The food which he preferred to every 
other was dried ripe frut. A travellar relates, that he 
has ſeen a ſemale of this ſpecics at Java, who every morn- 
ing regularly made its own bed; at night lay down with 
| the head on the bolſter, and covered ittelf with the quilt. 
When its head ached. it wrapped a handkerchief round 
it. Hoppius, in his Anthropomorpha, 1760, takes great 
pains to prove, that the orang-orntang is incapable, fcom 
| the extreme dilatation. of the pupil, of ſeeing in the day 
time. Dr. Camper, late profeſſor of aſtronomy, &c. in 
the univerſity of Groningen, having diſſe&ced the whole | 
organ of voice in the orang, in apes, and ſeveral mon- 
| kies, concludes, that crangs and apes are not made to 
modulate the voice like men; for the air paſſing by the 
rima 2lottidis 1s iminediately loft in the ventricles or ven- | 
tricle of the neck, as in apes and monkies, and muſt, 
| conſequently, return from thence without any force and 
melody within the throat and mouth oft theſe CYcatures 
and this ſeems to be the molt evident proof of the inca- | 
pacity of orangs, Apes, and monkies, to utter any mo- 
dulated voice, as indeed they have never been obſerved 
to do. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixix. part i. art, 14. where ths | 
reader may find an account of ibe diſſection of the | 
organs of ſpeech of the orarg-outang, illuſtrated by 
figures. wy j © 1 3 | | . l | 
This animal, ſome have ſuppoſed, is the prototype of all 
the Fauns, Satyrs, Pans, aud Sileni, deſcribed by the | 
ancient poets, and whoſe forms are come down to us in 
the works of the painters, and ſculptors of antiquity ; va- 
"ried and embellithed according to the fancy of the au- 
thors. They ſeem to have been more numerous formerly 
than at preſent, if we credit the account of the large 
| troop, to whom Alexander, when in India, prepared to 
give battle; and the attack made by Hanno on another | 
Jarge body, in an ifland on the coaſt of Africa, where 
He took thiee of the females, whoſe ſkins were depoſited 
in the temple of Juno, and found there by the Romans 
at the taking of Carthage. Vide Strab. lib. xv. & Han- 
nonis Periplum, p. 77. ed. Hagæ, 1674. 5 
NM. Pennant apprehends, that the ſatyrs of the ancients 
were a ſpecies of monkey, and not the fame with this 


animal; becauſe /Elian and Ptolemy afhrm, that they | 


had tails. See S1MIA and CHIMPANZEE, OS 
ORANGE. tree, aurantium, in Botany. This genus is joined 
by Linnæus to the CIT RON. Its characters are theſe : 
the impalement of the flower is ſmall, of one leaf, and 
indented into five parts; the flower has five oblong 
ſpreading petals, and many ſtamina, which are frequently 
joined in ſmall ſeparate bodies at the bottom; in the 
center is ſituated the germen, which becomes a globular 
fleſhy fruit, compreſfed at both ends, having a thick, 
fleſhy pulp, and divided into feveral cells, each contain- 
ing two oval callous ſeeds. There are five ſpecies, in- 
cluding ſeveral varieties. Thoſe in the Englith gardens 
are the yellow and white-(triped leaved orange; the curled 
leaved orange; the horned orange; the double flowering | 
range; and the hermaphrodite orauge. 
The manner of raiſing them from ſecds is this; when 
you purpoſe to raiſe ſtocks for budding, they ſhould be 
raiſed from citron ſeeds, taken out of the rotten fruit in 
ſpring; for the ſtocks of this kind are preferable to any 
other, both for their quickneſs of growth, and their tea- 
dily taking buds either of oranges, lemons, or citrons. 
A good hot-bed muſt be prepared, either of horſe-dung 
or tanner's bark, The laſt, where it can be had, is much 
_ the belt; the ſeeds muſt be ſown in pots of rich earth, 
and theſe, when the bed is of a due temper, muſt be 
plunged into it. The pot muſt be watered frequently, 
and the glaſles of the hot-bed ſhaded with mats in the 
heat of the day, and at times raiſed to give air. 
The ſeeds will come up in three weeks, and a month af- 
ter this the plants will be fit to tranſplant into ſingle pots, 
The bed muſt be now renewed, and ſome pots of about 
five inches over at the top, muſt be filled half full with 
freſh earth, mixed with very rotten co dung. Place one 


— 
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from the inclemency of the weather; their 


M. Buffon relates, that he had ſeen | 
offer his hand to thoſe who came to ſee him, |. 
aud walk with them, as if he had been one of the com- 
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plants in the middle of each of theſe pots, and then fill it 
up with the ſame earth; then place theſe pots in the new 
hot bed, and water the plants every day, By July, the 

N be two feet high, and muſt then be hardened 


y degres to the air, by raiſing more and more the glaſſes 
of the hot-bed. In September they muſt be taken into 
the gteen-houſe ; in the winter ſeaſon they muſt have fre- 

quent ſmall waterings, and in ſpring their beads muſt be 
waſhed, to eleanſe them from filth, In ſpring, they muſt 
have again a gentle hot-bed, but in June they, mult be 


hardened again; and in Auguſt they will be fit to bud. 


At this time you are to make choice of cuttings from very 
thriving and fruitful trees; chuſing ſuch buds as are 
round. When the ſtocks are budded, they mult be re- 
moved into the green-houſe, to ſhelter them from wet, 
turning their buds fron the ſun, but letting them have 


as free air as poſſible, . and refreſhing them often with 


water, They muſt remain in the green-houſe all winter, 
and in the ſpring muſt have another bark hot-bed; then 
cutting off the ſtocks about three inches above the buds; 
obſerve to give them as much water as they require. 
The buds with this management will be by July two or 
three feet high, and they muſt then be hardened by de- 
grees, that they may bear the green-houſe inthe winter; 
and as this will be a ſufficient height for the ſtems, it is 
proper at this time to ſtop the leading branch, to force out 
lateral ſhoots. This firlt winter they will be tender, and 
muſt be taken great eate of, and after this they require 
no more care than full grown trees. cg | 
This is aregular and certain way of ſupplying agreenhouſe 
wich orange. trees; but there is a much more expeditious 
one, which is the purchaſing ſuch trees as are brought © 
over every year from Italy. Theſe are as large when we 
receive them, as thoſe of our own produce will be in 


_ Eighteen or twenty years growth; and though they have 


but ſmall heads then, will be brought to have very good 
ones in three years, and to produce very fine fruit. 
In the choice of theſe trees, thoſe which have two buds 
in ſtock are preferable to thoſe which have only one; and 
the liraitnels of the ſtem, freſhneſs of the branches, and 
plumpneſs of the bark, are greatly to be regarded. When 
you have purchaſed a proper number of theſe trees, each 
of them is to be ſet in a tub of water, with its head and 
half its trunk above the ſurface; they are to ſtand in 
this two or three days, then they are to be taken out, 
their roots picked, and bruſhed clean, and the tops of 
the branches cut off, and they are to be planted ſingly, 
in pots juſt large enough to contain their roots, in a mix- 
ture of freſh earth and rotten cow-dung. Theſe are to 


| be ſet in a moderate hot tanner's bark bed, and ſome pots 


ſnreds mult be always put at the bottom of the pots, to 
keep their holes ſom being ſtopped, and give a free paſ- 
ſage to the water. They are to be moderately watered at 


proper times, and by the month of June they will ſhoot. 


out pretty long ſhoots, which mult be ſtopped, in order 
to produce the lateral branches, They mult now be hard- 
ened by degrees, and in the middle of July muſt be 
brought into the open air, in ſome warm tituation, de- 
fended from winds, and from the too great heat of the 
ſun. In September they mult be removed into the green- 


| houſe, and watered gently during the winter. In the 


ſucceeding ſummer, the branches muſt be ſtopped from 
growing to their lengths, to furniſh a good head, and 
they muſt be frequently watered. And after this, they 
will require no farther management, but to be new potted 
every year; which ſhould be done in April, and the 
earth prepared for it a year beforchand, of cow-dung and 
freſh earth. The roots ſhould be ſoaked a quarter of an 
hour in water, and afterwards. ſcrubbed very clean, be- 
fore they are put into the new pot. | PE | 
If the old orange-trees have bad heads, the way to mend 
them is to cut them moſtly off, and proceed with them 
in the ſame manner as with the trees brought from Italy. 
All orange. trees require frequent waterings, but thele 
ſhould not be large; there muſt always be a paſſage for 
the water to run off at the bottom of the pot or tub; 
they muſt have as much freſh air in winter as the ſeaſon 


will allow, and they ſhould not be placed too near each 


other in the green-houſe. In ſummer they ſhould be 
placed where they may have the morning and evening 
un, without too much wind; and they ſhould not be 
houſed till October. The ſhaddock and citron are much 
tenderer than the range, and ſhould therefore be houſed 


_ ſooner. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 114, there is a 
very remarkable account of a tree itanding in a grove 
near Florence, having an orange ſtock, which had been 
ſo grafted upon, that it became in its branches, leaves, 
flower, and fruit, three-formed; ſome emulating the 
orange, ſome the lemon or citron, and ſome partaking 
of both forms in one; and what was very remarkable, 
was, that theſe mixed fruits never produced any perfect 


ſceds z 


tetnre from thoſe of all other plants. In the generality of 
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feeds; fometimes there were no ſeeds at all in them, and | 


ſometimes only a few empty ones. 1 5 
The ſeeds of the orange kind ſeem different in their na- 


others, the ſeed is only à fort of nidus, and bed of a 
nouriſhing matter, for the young plant contained in ſome 
one part of it, and called the plantula ſeminalis 3 and 
however minute the ſeed itſelf may be, this plantula 1s 
but a very ſmall part of it; but the ſeeds of the orange, 
though contained in the inſide of a pulpy fruit, and in all 
reſpects ſeeming of the nature of the common ſeeds, 
yet, when examined nicely, are found to contain not a 

{Gmple plantula ſeminales, but each of theſe ſeeds or ker- 
nels, contains within it another complete ſeed. Both in | 
the orange and lemon kinds, on opening what we call 


the ſeeds, when the ſkin, or membrane, is ſtripped off,, 


there are frequently found two ſeeds encloſed in that 
membrane, that is, under the ſkin, and without fide of 
the kernel, there is a ſmall ſeed, the like of which does 
not appear in the ſeed of any other fruit, 

It is true, indeed, that in hazel nuts, as alſo in almonds, 


and in peach and apricot kernels, we often find a double | 


ſeed, or kernel, but then each of them is ſeparately en- 
Cloſed in its own membrane, and has no communication 


with the other, but is only placed in ſimple contaQt with | 


it; and each has its diſtinct ſtalk, or ſtring, by which it 
ſeverally receives its nouriſhment ; and in theſe, the con- 
- taining of two kernels ſeems only an accident, a kind of 
ſupericetation, as in the twin births of animals, which na- 
turally bear only one. | SES 
When one of the orange or lemon ſeeds is ſtripped of its 


outer membrane, there appears a little ſtring, which lying | 


under it, cauſes a protuberance in the firſt cin; and 
from this ſtring not only the ſeed, but the plant within it, 
receives its nouriſhment; and the firſt and hard ſkin, 
which is eafily ſeparated, ſeems only given to it for the 
defence of the inward parts; whereas nuts, almonds, 
peach-ſtones, and the like, have a much harder and firmer 
coat given them for the ſame purpoſe. The Qring which 


appears through the firſt membrane extends its ſmall vel- | 


| ſels aiſo through the ſecond membrane near the ſeat of 
the plantule; but theſe are ſo extremely fine, that we 


loſe them before they enter it, no microſcope being able | 


to ſhew them farther than where they grow extremely 
ſmall and fine, near the entrance into this part. It is an 
amazing thought, but it is alſo an evident truth, that 


the ſmall ſtring, which runs in this manner under the 


coat of this ſeed, contains in it as many diſtinct veſſels as 
are to be found in a full grown orange tree; for if all 
theſe veſſels were not in the young plant, while involved 
in its matrix, whence ſhould they come afterwards ? 
When this ſtring is cut tranſverſely and examined be- 


fore a good microſcope, ſomething of this appears; for 
there are ſeen in it the ſections of ſeveral veſlels, and the 
ſmall quantity of pulpy matter between them is encloſed. 


in a ſeemingly thick and tough membrane, together with 
them, in order to keep the whole together: if the ſeed, 


or kernel, be itſelf cut acroſs, it appears to be only a| 


congeries of a great number of globules of a ſoft matter, 
preſſed together. Within this ſeed thus cut, and under 


all its membranes, are ſeen the two regular and perfect 


ſeeds, lodged together, and not ſeparated by any mem- 
brane, as the accidental double kernels of nuts, &c. al- 


ways are; ſometimes indeed, there is only one ſuch ob- 


ſerved, and ſometimes there are three. "Theſe are not 


always of the ſame ſize, but one is often Jarger than the | 


others. Each of theſe is, however, a true, perfect, and 
diſtinct ſeed, and is divided naturally into two lobes, and 
theſe ſeem only to have been united at firſt, juſt where 
the young plant lies, ſo that this whole kernel ſeems to 

| have been deſtined by nature for no other end, but to 
foſter and cheriſh the young plant, till it become able to 
ſhoot up and live above ground. In the heart of this in- 
ner ſeed is found the plantula ſeminalis, which is not 
larger than a ſmall grain of ſand to the naked eye. The 
wonderful conformation of this ſtructure canngt but 
ſtrike any one who 1s uſed to examine ſeeds, with great 
amazement. It is plain, that the ſeed contained within 
the other ſeed, can only receive its nouriſhment from the 
veſſels contained in the ſtring above deſcribed, But it is 
amazing, that theſe ſhould not be, as uſual, immediately 
diſtributed from that general cord, or congeries of them, 


to the ſeed itſelf, but to another that is in the center ſeed, | 


and can only come to the inner ſced, after having paſſed 
through this, and been in it divaricated into other veſ- 
ſels too fine for the eye to trace. 


Signior Franciſeo Lana, in his prodromus to ſome philo- 


ſophical diſcoveries, tells us, that there is a way of pro- 
ducing oranges, without ſowing or planting the trees, only 
by infuſing the flowers in oll of almonds ; for that this 
oil will, every year afterwards, at the proper ſeaſon, pro- 
| duce both flowers, and ripe oranges. 


fineſt -perfumes. In diſtillation with 


pints of water; which, with the aditi6n of ſugar, 


- ounces of the dry peel; and this is found to be an uſeful 


The juice of 5ranges is a grateful acid, of great uſe in in- 


They are firſt peeled, then ſcooped, and dried in a ſtove. 


ORANGE, ſea, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by count 


md 


Its ſurface is irregular and rough, and its colour a duſky 
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China oranges. The flowers of the Sey Seville and 
highly odoriferous, and very juſtly eſtee 


ille orange are 
med one of the 
‚ n dift water, they im. 
pregnate it with their agreeable odour, and ell : mal 


quantity of fragrant eſſential oil: the diſtilleq water, 
called aqua naphæ, and oil, called od. ſeu efſentia Nero, 
are generally brought to us from Italy and France The 
leaves have allo a pleaſent ſmell, and bitteriſh taſte In 
diſtillation with water, a ſmall portion of oil of l 
agrecable flavour, ſeparates from the veſicles, re Bing 
pear againſt the light like tranſparent ſpecks on their rar: 
face. The yellow rind, ſeparated from the White fan | 
gous matter under it, is a'grateful; warm, aromatic bit- | 
ter; often uſed as ſtomachic and torroborant. It j 

warmer than the peel of lemons, of a more durable fa. 
vour, and abounds more with a light fragrant eſſential 
oil, which is lodged in diſtinct cells on the ſurface of the 
peel, and exudes upon wounding it. Eight ounces of 
the freſh rind give a ſtrong impregnation to four or five 
an agreeable ſyrup, prepared in the ſhops. A ee 
water is obtained by diſtilling a gallon of proof ſpirit 
from ſix ounces of the dry rind; and a ſimple is . 

pared by drawing over a gallon of water from bar 


diluent in fevers or other diſeaſes. 


flammarory and putrid diforders, both acute and chroni- 
cal. This juice contains an eſſential acid ſalt, mixed 
with much mucilage. The ſalt may be obtained in cry= 
ſtals, by diluting the juice, clarifying it with whites of 
eggs, and evaporation. In this way a ſaline extra may 
be made, capable of being preſerved, and poſſeſſed of the 
ſame medicinal qualities as the Juice, which is ſaid to be 
very powerſul in the ſcurvy, N 
The rind of the China, or ſweet orange, has a weak 
ſmell, and very little bitterneſs, and is ſcarcely ever em- 
ployed for any medicinal uſe. The juice is an uſcfol re. 
frigerant in inflammatory diſpolitions, and an excellent 
antiſeptic in ſcorbutic and other putrid diſorders. Lewis, 
Oranges are ordinarily brought from Nice, Ciouta, the 
iſles of Hieres, Genoa, Provence, Portugal, the 1 
can iſlands, and even China, and the coaſts of Iudia. 
Thoſe called China oranges were firſt brought into Europe 
from China, by the Portugueſe z and it is ſaid the very 
tree, whence all the European orange-trees of this ſort 
| were produced, is ſtill preſerved at Liſbon, in the houſe 
of the count S. Laurent. | IR | 
Thoſe moſt eſteemed, and that are made preſents of as 
rarities in the Indies, are no bigger than a billiard-ball z 
when ſweetened with a little ſugar, they are eſteemed 
excellent for diſorders of the breaſt. The juice is cool- 
ing and antiſcorbutic, | 55 
Oranges are ordinarily preſerved in halves and quarters. 
Orangeal is the orange- peel cut in pieces, and candied. 
Italy furniſhes a great deal of flower of oranges, either 
dry or liquid. 5 


Marſigli to a very remarkable ſpecies of marine ſubſtance, 
which he calls a plant. It is tough and firm in its ſtructure, 
and in many things reſembles the common fucus but in- 
ſtead of growing into the branched form the generality of | 
thoſe ſubſtances have, it is round and hollow, and in all re- 
ſpects reſembles the ſhape of an orange. It has, by way of 
root, certain very fine filaments, which faiten themſelves 
to the rocks or to ſhells, ſtone, or any thing elſe that comes 
in the way. From theſe there grows nopedicle, but the body 
of the orange, as it is called, is faſtened by them tothe rock, 
or other ſolid ſubſtances. The orange itlelf is uſually of. 
about three or four inches in diameter; and while in the 
ſea, is full of water, and retains this when taken up. 
In this ſtate it frequently weighs a pound and a alf, but 
when the water is let out, and it is dried, it becomes a 
mere membrane, weighing ſcarce any thing. It is belt 
_ preſerved, by ſtuffing it full of cotton, as ſoou as the wa- 
ter is let out of it, and hanging it up to dry in this form. 


green on the outlide, and a clearer, but ſomewhat bluiſt 
green within; and its thickneſs about an eighth pail 
of an inch. When viewed by the microſcope, it is ſeen 
to be all over covered with ſmall glandules, or, indced, 
compoſed of them; for they ſtand ſo thick, one by au- 
other, as to leave no ſpace between, and ſeem 10 
make up the whole ſubſtance ; ſo that it appears very like 
the rough ſhagreen Kin uſed to cover toys. Theſe are all 
ſo many hollow ducts, through which the ſea- water finds 
a paſſage into the globe formed by this ſkin, and by this 
means it is kept always full and diſtended ; on cutting it 
with a pair of ſciſlars, the water immediately runs out, 
and the (kins collaſpe; but there is ſomething farther re- 

| markable, 


tlie ſame kind, and are always found full of clear water. 
Or aNGE-colour, is a hue or die that pactakes equally of 


to all roundles that are tenne or taway. 
OR anGeE-dew, a fort of dew which 


of the conſiſtence of honey, and of a {weet ſugar-like 


- gum, Kc. all equally tends to prove that it is this ſub- 


Or aNnGe-flower-water. 

Or ANnGE-lake. 

ORANGE, mock. ; 
 ORANGEADE, a drink made of orange-juice, water, and 


ORANGERY, 


0 


ORARIUM, in Ecclęſiaſtical Mriters, the ſame with BRAN- 


ORATION, a ſpeech or harangue, framed according to 


_ accuſation, confirmation, confutation, & c. See each under 


0 


ORATOR. See ORATORx. | ol 
ORATORIO, in the Talian Mufic, a ſort of ſpiritual 


Lemery ſays it may be given 


00A 


that the whole ſubſtance, near the | 


ark abl ich is, 
e is in motion, and ſeems as if alive, and 
ſenſble of the wound. The glandules are ſound full of 
9 and reſembling ſmall tranſparent bottles; and 
what goes to the ſtructure of the plant beſide theſe, is an 
aſſemblage af a vaſt number of filaments, all which are 
alſo hollow, and filled with a clear and tranſparent 
. is another ſubſtance of this kind, deſcribed by 
count Marſigli, Triumfetti, and others, and called the 
ramoſe, or branched orange. This is very much of the na- 
ture of the former; but, inſtead of conſiſting of one round 
ſobule, it is formed of ſeveral oblong ones, all joined ſo 
together, that they repreſent the branches of ſome of the 
fucuſſes, but that they are ſhorter 3. and theſe are all hol- 
low and full of water, in the ſame manner as the ſingle 
globes of the common kind. This has, by way of root, 
certain fine and ſlender filaments, which faſten it to the 
ſtones or ſhells near which it is produced: and it is of a 
/ greeniſh 
1 ee The ſurface, viewed by the microſcope, 
appears rough, as in the other, and the glandules are of 


Marſigli, Hiſt. de la Mer, p. 81. See CORALLINES. 


red and yellow ; or is a medium between the two. 
In heraldry, the term orange or orenge is given in blazon | 


falls in the ſpring-time 
from the leaves of orange and lemon trees, and is ex- 
tremely fine and ſubtile. Mr. De La Hire obſerving 


this, placed ſome flat pieces of glaſs under the leaves to | 


receive it, and having thus procured ſome large drops of 
it, was deſirous of finding out what it was. He ſoon | 
found that it was not a merely aqueous fluid, becauſe it 

did not evaporate in the air ; and that it was not a reſin, 
becauſe it readily and perfectly mixed with water: it wis 
natural here to ſuppoſe it a liquid gum ; but neither did | 


this, on examination, prove to be the caſe; for being | 
laid on paper, it did not dry as the other liquid gums do. 


Its anſwering to none of theſe characters, and its being 


taſte, gave a ſuſpicion of its being a kind of manna; and 
whatever in the other trials had proved it not a relin, a 


ſtance. Cs” 
See WATER, 
See LAKE. 

See PHILADELPHUS. 


ſugar. ; i 
to people in the height of a 
fever. | | Sg 
a gallery in a garden, or parterre, expoſed 
to the ſouth, but well cloſed with a glaſs window, to pre- 
ſerve oranges in, during the winter ſeaſon. 
The orangery of Verſailles is the moſt magnificent chat 
ever was built: it has wings, and is decorated with a 
Tuſcan order. | + | 
RANGERY is alſo uſed for the parterre, where the oranges 
are expoſed in kindly weather. | | 


DEUM. 


the rules of oratory, and ſpoken in public, 

All the kinds of oratious may be reduced to three heads; 
viz. demon/trative, deliberative, and judicial. | 
To the demopuſtrative kind belong all ſuch diſcourſes as 
relate to the praiſe or diſpraiſe of perſons or things, as 
Panegyrics, genethliaca, epithalamia, epicedia, euchariſtiæ, 
Jo the deliberative kind belong whatever may become a 
ſubject of debate, conſultation, or advice, by means of 
perſuaſion, diſſuaſion, exhortation, and commendation. 

To the judicial kind belong all ſubjects which pertain to 
the ſecurity of property, the ptotection of innocence, the 
maintenance of juſtice, and puniſhment of crimes, by 


Its proper article, CONFIRMATION, &c. 

Ariſtotle is ſaid to be the author of this diviſion, which 
ſeems to be very juſt ; ſince, perhaps, there is no ſubjeCt 
of oratory, whether ſacred or civil, that may not be re- 
ferred to one or other of theſe heads. 

RATION, funeral, See FUNERAL, 


drama of dialogues, containing recitatives, duettos, trios, 
ritornellos, choruſſes, &c. 

The ſubjects of theſe pieces are uſually taken from the 
Scriptures, or frem the life of ſome ſaint, &c. 


The muſic for the oratorio ſhould be in the fineſt taſte, 
Vor. III. Ne 249. | | 


* 


colour on the ſurface, and of a fine bluiſh | 


epinicia, and congratulations. _ | #:: 


- guage, and the other from the Latin. 


ORA 


and moſt choſen ſtrains.” Theſe oratorios are preatly Uſed 
at: Rome in time of Lent ; and of late in England, 

Meneſtrier attributes the origin of eratorios to the eru- 
ſades, and ſays, that the pilgrims returning from Jeru- 
ſalem and the Holy Land, &c. compoſed fongs, reciting 
the life and death of the ſon of God, and the myſteties 
of the Chriſtian faith, and celebrating the atchievements 
and conſtancy of ſaints and martyrs. Others, with 
greater probability, obferve, that the oratoris was an 


avowed imitation of the OPERA, with this difference 


only, that the foundation of it was always ſome reli- 
gious, or at leaſt, moral ſubject. Creſcimbeni aſcribes 
its origin to Han Filippo Neri, botn at Florence in*1515; 
who, in his chapel, after ſermons and other devotions, 
in order to allure young people to pious offices, had 
hymns, pſalms, and ſuch like prayers, ſung by one or 
more voices. Among theſe fpiritual ſongs were dia- 
loguesz and theſe entertainments becoming more fre- 
quent and improving every year, were the occaſion that 


in the ſerenteenth century oratortos were firſt invented, 


ſo called from the place of their origin. Hawkins's Hiſt: 
of Muſic, vol. iii. p. 441, &Cc. 


ORATORY is the art of ſpeaking well, upon any ſubject, 


in order to perſuade ; and to ſpeak well, as Cicero ex- 
plains it, is to ſpeak juſtly, methodically, foridly, and 
copiouſly. In which ſenſe the word imports the ſame 


with RHETORIC ; the difference between the two only 


conſiſting in this, that one is taken from the Greek lan- 
However, the 
caſe is not preciſely the ſame with the words rhetorician 
and orator, For although the Grecians uſed the former 
to expreſs both thoſe who taught the art, and ſuch as 
practiſed it; yet the Romans afterwards, when they 
adopted that word into their language, confined it to 
the teachers of the art, and called the reſt orators. | 
Lord Bacon defines rhetoric, or oratory, to be the art of 
applying and addreſſing the dictates of reaſon to the 
fancy, and of ſo recommending them as to affect the 
will and deſires. The end of rhetoric, he obſerves, is to 
fill the imagination with ideas and images, which may 


alliſt nature, without oppreſling it. | | 
Volſius defines rhetoric, the faculty of diſcovering what 


every ſubject affords of uſe for perſuaſion. Hence, as 
every author muſt invent arguments to make his ſub- 
jects prevail; diſpoſe thoſe arguments, thus found out, 
in their proper places; give them the embellithments 
of language proper to the ſubject; and, if this diſcourſe 
be for public delivery, utter them with that decency 


and force which may ſtrike the hearer 3 rhetoric or ora* 


tory, becomes divided into four parts, viz. INVENTION, 
DISPOSITION, ELOCUTION, and PRONUNCIATION. 
As to the hiſtory of oratory, the firſt invention of it is 
aſcribed by the Egyptians, and fables of the poets, 10 
Mercury. Quintilian obſerves, with reſpect to the ori- 
gin of this art, that we derive the faculty of ſpeech 

from nature; but the art from obſervation; and that 


men, perceiving that ſome things in diſcourſe are ſaid 


to advantage, and others not, accordingly marked thoſe 


| things, in order to avoid the one, and imitate the 


other: and that they alſo added ſome things from their 
own reaſon and judgment, which being confirmed by 
ule, they began to teach others what they knew them 
ſelves. | But it is not known when this method of obſer- 
vation firſt took place. It is reaſonable to believe, that the 
Greeks had the principles of this art fo early as the 
time of Pittheus,, whoſe nephew Theſeus lived not long 
before the taking of Troy. And at this time Cicero 
thought it was in much eſteem among them. After 
this period, there is a great chaſm in the hiſtory of ora- 
tory : for Quintilian ſays, that afterwards Empedocles, who 
flouriſhed about five hundred years after 'Troy was taken, 
is the firſt upon record who attempted any thing concern- 
ing it. About this time there aroſe ſeveral maſters of 
this art, the chief of whom Quintilian has enumerated ; 
as Corax and Tiſias, of Sicily; Gorgias, of Leontium, 
in the ſame iſland, the ſcholar of Empedocles ; Thra- 
ſymachus, of Calcedon; Prodicus, of Cea; Protageras, 


of Abdera; Hippias, of Elis; Alcidamus, of Elea; An- 


tiphon, who firſt wrote orations ; Polycrates and Theo- 
dore, of Byzantium. Nor ſhould we omit Plato, whoſe 
elegant dialogue, entitled Gorgias, is ſtill extant. To 
theſe ſucceeded Ifocrates, the moſt renowned of the 
ſcholars of Gorgias, extolled by Cicero as the greateſt 
maſter and teacher of oratory ; Ariſtotle, whoſe ſy ſtem 
of oratory is eſteemed the beſt and moſt complete of any 
in the Greek language; Demoſthenes, who was an 
auditor of Iſocrates, Plato, and Iſæus, and who has been 
eſteemed by the beſt judges the prince of Grecian ora- 
tors; /Eſchines, who taught rbetoric at Rhodes; Theo- 
dectes and Theophraſtus, diſciples of Ariſtotle ; De- 


metrius Phalereus, ſcholar of Theophraſtus: Herma— 


. | poras; - 
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poras; Apollonius Molon; Areus Cæcilius; Dionyſius, 
of Halicarnaſſus; Apollonius, of Pergamus z and Theo- 
dore of Gaza. After the time of Quintilian we may 
mention Hermogenes, and Longinus, the author of the | 


excellent treatiſe Of the Sublime. Ip SE 

This art was introduced late, and with difficulty a- 
mong the Romans. In the year of their city 502, when, 
by the induſtry of ſome Grecians, the liberal arts began 
to flouriſh in Italy, a decree paſſed the ſenate, by which 
all philoſophers and rhetoricians were ordered to de- 
part out of Rome : but in a few years after, on the 
arrival of certain ambaſſadors from Athens to Rome, 
the Romans were ſo charmed with the eloquence of 
their harangues, that they could no longer be reſtrained 
from purſuing the ſtudy of oratory. According to Se- 
neca, Lucius Plotius, a Gaul, was the firſt who 
taught the art of oratory, at Rome, in Latin, and the 
firſt Roman, who engaged in it was Blandus, of the 
equeſtrian order z and he was ſoon ſucceeded by others, 
The writers on this art, enumerated by Quintilian, were 
M. Cato, the cenſor, and after him Anthony, the ora- 
tor; but he who carried eloquence to its bigheſt pitch 


was Cicero, who has likewiſe, by his rules, given the | 


beſt plan, both to practiſe and teach the art. He alſo 
mentions Cornificius, Stertinius, Gallio the father, Cel- 

ſus, Lenas, Virginius, Pliny, and Rutilius. 

Quintilian himſelf deſerves the higheſt commendation 
for diligence and accuracy as a writer; of whom St. 
Jerom fays, that he was the firſt who taught pub- 
licly at Rome, and received a falary from the treaſury, 

"Chis he places in the eighth year of Domitian; whereas 
Zuetonius informs us, that Veſpaſian was the firſt who 
granted out of the treaſury a yearly falary of near 800/. 

ſterling, to the Latin and Greek rhetoricians. Since 


the revival of learning, there has been a great number 


of writers, who bave treated on the ſubject of oratory, 
and contributed to the perfection of it, both in theory 
and practice. 235 td Wi: : 
We {hall cloſe this article with obſerving, in the words 
of a very good judge, that the method of forming the 
| beſt ſyſtem of oratory is to collect it from the fineſt 
precepts of Ariſtotle, Cicero, Quintilian, Longinus, and 


other celebrated authors; with proper examples taken | 


from the choiceſt parts of the pureſt antiquity. On this 
plan, the learned Dr. Ward has formed his ſyſtem, to 
which we refer the reader, and on the ſubject of this 
article to his firſt lecture, vol. i. Concerning the diſtti- 
bution of the fubject of oratory, fee OR ATI. 
ORATORY is alſo uſed, among the Romaniſts, for a cloſet, 
or little private apartment, in a large houſe, near a bed- 
chamber, furniſhed with a little altar, and a book-ſtand, 
for private devotion. 


The ancient oratories were little chapels, adjoining to 
monaſteries, wherein the monks ſaid prayers, before 
they had any churches. Several councils and ſynods 
have condemned the uſe of private orator ies. 


In the ſixth and ſeventh centuries, oratories were little 


churches, frequently built in burial-grounds, without 
either baptiſtery, cardinal prieſt, or any public office; 
the biſhop ſending a prieſt to officiate occaſionally, 
OxraTorr 1s alſo uſed for a ſociety or congregation of de- 
vout perſons, who form a kind of monaſtery, and live in 


community; but without being obliged to make any 


vows. Hence, 


 ORarToRy, prieſts of the, a community of ſecular prieſts, 


who live together in a monaſtic manner, but without 
vows. They were firſt eſtabliſhed at Rome, about the 
year 1590, by St. Philip Neri, a Florentine, under the 
title of Oratory of Sanfia Maria in the Valicella, 
The name of this religious ſociety was derived from an 
apartment, accommodated in the form of an oratory, 
or cabinet for devotion, which S. Philip Neri built, at 
Florence for himſelf, and in which for many years he 


held ſpiritual conferences with his more intimate com- 


On the model of this the cardinal Berulle eſtabliſhed a 


= congregation of the Oratory of Jeſus, in 1613, in France, | 
which has ſince increaſed: ſo that there are now ſixty | 


houſes of Prięſts of the Oratory in that kingdom. 
The fathers, or Prie/ts of the Oratory, are not, properly 


ſpeaking, religious or monks, being bound by no vows, 
and their inſtitute being purely eccleſiaſtical or ſacer- 


dotal. | 
There is ſome difference, however, between the Italian 
and French inſtitutions. S. Philip Neri, to prevent the 


confuſion which the great number of houſes uſually | 


occaſioned in congregations, would have his to be a 


ſingle houſe : and though others were at liberty to form 


the like congregations, yet they were to have no de- 
pendence on one another, | 
For this reaſon the houſes of the Oratory, in Italy and 


| ORBICULAR leaf, in Botany. See Lear 
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have a relation to each other, and all de 
lame chief, who has the quality of fy 
and, with three alliſtants, governs the w 
tion, „ 
ORB, orbis, in Zflronomy, a ſpherical body or ſpace, co 
tained undertwo ſuperticies z the one concave, the other 
CONVEX, | 
The ancient aſtronomers conceived the heavens as co 
ſiſting of ſeveral vaſt azure tianſparent bs or (phe: . 
incloſed in one another; or vaſt circles, which in thei 
areas included the bodies of che planets; the radii 
whereof were compriſed between the center of the ear 
and the higheſt point to which the plancts rite, ſu is 
poling the earth to be in the center. DR 
There are orbs concentric, i. e. having the ſame center; 
and orbs eccentric. WE l 
The magnus Ox Bis, or great Otb, is that wherein the ſun 
is ſuppoſed to revolve; or, rather it is that wh 
earth makes its annual circuit, 
OB, in Aſtrology. An orb of light is a certain ſphere, ot 
extent of light, which the aſtrologers allow a plaver 
beyond ics center. | 5 
They ſay, that, provided the aſpects do but fall within 
this orb, they have almoſt the ſame effect as if they | 
pointed directly againſt the center of the planet, See 
ASPECT. | 
The orb of Saturn's light they make to be 10 degrees; 
that of Jupiter 12 degrees; that of Mars 9 degrees 
30 minutes; that of the Sun 17 degrees; that of Ve- 
nus 8 degrees; that of Mercury 7 degrees; that of the 
Moon 12 degrees 30 minutes. a | 


pend on the 
Perior-general; 
hole COngrega. 


rein ine 


ORBICULARE os, or ORBiCULAR bone, in Anatomy, 
the fourth of the little bones of the inward ear ; tied by 
a ſlender ligament to the ſtapes; and named from its 
figure, which is round. | 
It was firſt diſcovered by Fran. Sylvius. Its uſe is, in 
the extenſion and relaxation of the tympanum, See EAR 
and Os, | l | 
 ORBICULARIS, or conftriffor labiorum, in Anatomy, is 
one of the muſcles of the lips. See ConsTkicToR, 
OKRB1iCcuULaRIs, or deprimens paipebrarum, is a muſcle 
ſpringing from each corner of the eye, and anſwered by 
another of like figure and {iructare in the lower eye- 
lid; which are therefore often tonlidered as one orbi— 
cular muſcle. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 2. 
Its fibres environ the eye-lids, and ate inſerted into 
them, not unlike the ſphincters of other parts: it is 
faſtened to that part of the margin of the orbit, to- 
wards the noſe, made by the fourth boue of the upper 
Jaw. . 7 
OKRBICULARIS, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the artanita, or CYCLAMEN, called in Engliſh sow- 
bread. | e 05 
ORBICULARIS znte/tini, in Anatomy, a name given by Ve- 
ſalius, and ſome others, to the muſcle now known by the 
name of the SPHINCTER aii. 
ORBIS, in chthyology, the name of a genus of fiſh, of 
which there are a great mavy ſpecies: that, however, 
which is uſually meant by the word orb:s above, is the 
ſpecies called orbis primus by Rondeletius, and or 
Agyptiacus by Salvian, becauſe frequently caught in the 
oltia of the Nile. Excepting the tail, this filh is of 2 
round figure. It has no ſcales, but is covered with a 
firm and hard ſkin all over, full of ſmall prickles, which 
render it very rough; its mouth is ſmall, and has four 
broad teeth; it has only one hole on each {ide for its pills, 
and a fin under each; it has another fin near the tail on 
its under part, and another anſwering to it in its upper; 
the tail is one broad and flat fin; it is not catable, ſor 
the whole filh is head, or rather belly. Sce Tabs UL 5 
CCC 25 
There is an opinion, that when this fiſh is dried and 
hung up by the tail, it will always turn its mouth to that 
quarter from whence the wind blows. | 
The other ſpecies of this genus are, the ori lagocepha- 
lus, orbis ſcutatus, or bis muricatus, orbis rane rictu, or- 
ſpinoſus Cluſii, orbis muricatus alter Cluſii, and the or bis 
oblongus teftitudinis capite, | 
ORBIT, orbita, in Afronomy, the path of a planet or co: 
met; or, the line deſcribed by its centre in its proper 
motion in the heavens. ; 
The ſun's, or rather the earth's orbit, is the curve which 
it paſſes along in its annual revolution; called the EC- 
LIPTIC, 
The orbit of the earth, and that of all the primar) 
planets, is an ellipſis, in one of whoſe foci the lun is 
placed; in which ellipſis they move according to 3 
Jaw, that a radius drawn from the centre of the fun '9 
the centre of the planet, always deſcribes arcas p19p0'” 
tional to the times. | 


— 


Flanders, are all independent; whereas thoſe in France 


| The ancient aſtronomers made the planets deſcribe 1 
; CP; 


ORC 


eular orbits, with an uniform velocity: Copernicus him- | 
Fiert | 
nequit, ſays he, ut celeſte corpus ſimplex uno orbe inæ qua- 
So tnat, to account for their inequa- 
lities, they were obliged to have recourſe to eccentrics 
and epicycles; from the embarraſs whereof Copernicus 


{elf could not believe they ſhould do otherwiſe, 


liter moveatur. 


himſelf could not entirely diſentangle himſelf. 


* 


But after him came aſtronomers, who, with a little 


more phylics, have made no difficulty of changing 
theſe circular orbits into elliptical ones; and of making 
them move with different velocities in different parts 


thereof. 


Of theſe elliptic orbits, there have been two kinds aſſign- 


ed: the firſt that of Kepler, which is the common el- 


lipſisz to which Seth Ward, though he himſelf keeps to 
it, thinks one might venture to ſubſtitute circular orbits, 


by uſing two points, taken at equal diſtances from the 
centre, on one of the diameters, as they do in the foci 


of the ellipſis. The ſecond is that of M. Caſſini, whoſe 
character is this; that the products of the right lines, 
drawn from each point of its circumference, are every 
where equal; whereas, in the common ellipſis, it is“ 
the ſum of thoſe right lines that is always the ſame. 


M. Varignon ſhews how inconſiſtent Copernicus's ſen- 


move uniformly. 


; 


turn's orbit about ten times as great. 


the ſun. 


deg. See PLANET, 
COMET. | 


ft . 13 | 


to the optic nerves. | | 


nearneſs to the orbits of the eyes. 
the orbit. | | 


null, within the orbit. | 1 
ORCHARD, a ſeminary or plantation of fruit- trees. 


great rains commonly waſh down the better part of the 
ground, whereby the trees would be deprived of pro- 


great advantage to the trees, by admitting the ſun and 
air between them, better than where they are upon an 
entire level. The ſituation will be ſtill more advan- 
tageous if it. be defended from the weſt, north, and 


ealt winds, for theſe are the winds that are molt injuri- 
ous to fruit trees. | 


timent is with the mechaniſm of the heavens: ſince 
the forces which planets have, .to retain them in their 
orbits, mult almoſt always conſpire to make them move 
with really different velocities; and that, among an 
infinity of caſes, there is but one wherein they can 


The ſemidiameter of the earth's orbit is now ſtated to be 
94,696,969 miles Engliſh, and the ſemidiameter of Sa- 


The orbits of the planets are not all in the ſame plane 
as the ecliptic, or the earth's orbit round the ſun; but 
are variovlly inclined to it, and to one another: but 
{till the plane of the ecliptic interſects the plane of the 
orbit of every planet in a right line, which paſles through 


The orbits of comets Caſſini takes to be reQilinear ; but 
they are now known to be very eccentric ellipſes. See 


Their figure is pyramidal: they are formed of the pro- 
ceſſes of the os frontis and the upper jaw-bone, joined | 


together; and are perforated at bottom, to give paſſage 


ORBITER, in Anatomy, a name ſometimes given to two 
holes or cavities, either from their reſemblance of, or 


In planting of an orchard great attention ſhould be paid 
to the nature of the ſoil, and ſuch ſorts of fruits only | 
ſhould be choſen as are beſt adapted to the ground de- 
ſigned for planting, otherwiſe there can be little hopes 
of their ſucceeding : and it is for want of rightly ob- 
ſerving this method, that we ſee in many countries 
orchards planted, which never arrive to any tolerable 
degree of perfection; the trees ſtarving, and their bo- 
dies either covered with moſs, or the bark cracked and 
divided, both which are evident ſigns of the weakneſs 
of the trees; whereas if, inſtead of apples, the orchard | 
bad been planted with pears, cherries, or any other ſort 
of fruit better adapted to the ſoil, the trees might have 
grown very well, and produced great quantities of fruit. 
As to the poſition of the orchard, if there is liberty to 
chooſe, a riſing ground, open to the ſouth-eaſt, is to be 
preferred; but by no means upon the ſide of a hill, | 
where the declivity is very great, for in ſuch places the 


per nouriſhment ; but where the riſe is gentle, it is of 


A method has been lately practiſed, by ſome particular 


The quantities of the inclinations of the planes of the 
orbits of the primary planets to that of the ecliptic, are 
as follow : that of Saturn is an angle of two degrees; 
that of Jupiter, an angle of 1 deg. 20 min. that of Mars 
is almoſt 2 deg. that of Venus is a little more than 3 | 
deg. 20 min. and that of Mercury a little more than 7 


The orbiter internus is a hole in the coronal bone of the 


OkrBiTs, in Anatomy, the two large cavities or ſockets, 
wherein the eyes are placed. See Tab. Anat. (Oſfteol.) | 


The orbiter externus is a hole in the cheek- bone below | 


| 
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gentlemen, with very good ſucceſs, that is to plant the 
trees fourſcore feet aſunder; but not in regular rows; 
The ground between the trees they plough and ſow 


with wheat and other crops, in the ſame manner as if it 
were clear from trees; and they obſerve their crops to 


be full as good as thoſe expoſed, except juſt under the 
trees, when they are grown large, and afford a great 
ſhade ; and by thus ploaghing and tilling the ground, 
the trees are rendered more vigorous and healthy, 
ſcarcely ever having any moſs, or other marks of pover- 
ty, abide much longer, and produce better fruit. In 
making choice of trees for an orchard, you ſhould always 
obſerve to procure them from a ſoil nearly akin to 
that where they are to be planted, or rather poorer; 
for if you have them from a very rich foil, and that 


\ 


wherein you plant them is but indifferent, they will not 


thrive well, eſpecially for four or five years aſter plant- 


ing: fo that it is a very wrong practice to make the 


nurſery, where young trees are raiſed, very rich, when 
the trees are deſigned for a middling or poor ſoil. The 


trees ſhould alſo be young and thriving ; for whatever | 


ſome perſons may adviſe to the contrary, yet it has 
always been obſerved, that though large trees may 
grow and produce fruit, after being removed, they nevec 


make ſo good trees, nor ſo long-lived, as thoſe which 
are planted while young. Theſe trees, after they are 


planced out, will require no other pruning, but only to 
cut out dead branches, or ſuch as croſs each other, 


which render their heads confuſed and unſightly : the 


pruning them too often, or ſhortening their branches, is 


very injurious, eſpecially to cherries and ſtone- fruit, 
which will gum prodigiouſly, and decay in ſuch places 
where they are cutz and the apples and pears, which are 


not of ſo nice a nature, will produce a greater quan- 
tity of lateral branches, which will fill the heads of the 
trees with weak ſhoots, whenever their branches are 


off, which on many ſorts of fruit-trees is ſicſt 


: produced 
at the extremity of their ſhoots, | 


thus ſhortened ; and many times the fruit is hereby cut 


It hath been obſerved in Herefordſhire, the great 


county for orchard;, that when orchards are fo planted 
or ſituated that the air is pent up amongſt the 


trees, the vapours will ariſe from the damp of the 
ground, and the perſpiration of the trees collect the 
heat of the ſun and reflect it in ſtreams, ſo as to cauſe 
what they call a fire-blaſt, which is the moſt hurtful 


to their fruits; and this is moſt frequent where the or- 


chards are open to the ſouth ſun. As orchards ſhould 
never be planted unleſs where large quantities of fruit 
are deſired, ſo it will be the ſame thing to allow twice 
or three times the quantity of ground, ſince there may 
be a crop of grain of any ſort upon the ſame ſpot of 
land, ſo that there is no loſs of ground; and for a fa- 
mily only, it is hardly worth while to plant an orchard, 


ſince a kitchen-garden well planted with eſpaliers, | 


will afford more fruit than can be eaten while good, 
eſpecially if the kitchen-garden be proportioned to the 
largeneſs of the family; and if cyder be required, there 
may be a large avenue of apple trees extended croſs a 
neighbouring field, which will render it pleafant, and 
produce a great quantity of fruit; or there may be ſome 


ſingle rows of trees planted to ſurround fields, &c. 


Which will fully anſwer the ſame purpoſe, and be leſs 


liable to the fire-blaſt before mentioned. Miller. | 
Orchards ate ſtocked by tranſplantation, ſeldom by ſe- 


mination, | . 
The ſeaſon for tranſplanting apple trees into orchards, is 


in the months of October and November, provided the 
ſoil be dry; but if it be moilt the beginning of March 


will be a better ſeaſon : if the leaves be not all off at 


the time they are removed, they muſt be pulled off; and 


they are likewiſe to be pruned, Trees may be tran(- 
planted into orchards after three years grafting, and 
ought not to be ſet at a leſs diſtance than forty ſeet; 
but thoſe trees that are planted at twice this diſtance will 
ſucceed better. In the following ſpring, if the ſeaſon 
prove dry, green ſward, wich the graſs downward, ſhould 


be laid about the roots, and this will preſerve. them 


moiſt, and ſave much expence in watering. In plough- 
ing between the trees, care ſhould be taken not to go 
too deep among the roots, ſo as to wound them: with 
this caution, ſtirring the ſurface of the ground will be 
of great ſervice. | | 

The ſide-branches of all tall orchard fruit-trees are to be 
cut off, till the tree be arrived at the height defired : if 


the tree be to ſpread low, ſome are to be left on each 


fide; ſo as to form a kind of balance. For the firit 
three years at leaſt, they muſt not grow thick, and 
buſhy-headed : this mult be prevented, by cutting off 
ſome of the inſide ſhoots, and ſuch as grow acroſs each 
other, or pendent. Sec PRUNING, | 

The ſoil, if not rich enough, is to be amended in two 
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vr three yers,. by opening it around the tree, and on 
© the outſide of the pround firſt dug when the tree was 
proper compolt, or manure. Ge ct 6:58 
| Pein robbing orchards are to make ſuch recompence 
of damage as a jultice ſhall award, and forfeit not ex- 
cecding 105. or be (ent to the houſe. of cortection, &c. 
Stat. 43 Eliz. cap. 7. See LARCENY. hy 


ORCHESOGRAPHY, the ait of noting all the ſteps 58 | 


motions uſed in dancing. See DANCE. we 
ORCHESTRA, in the Drama, the lower part of the an- 
"cient theatre; made in form of a femicircle, and ſur- 
rounded by the ſeats. 3 CDRS” 5 
It was fo called, becauſe, in the Greeian theatres, it 
was a place where they held their balls; from opxropaer, 
I dance. 5 3 0 N ' 
The orcheſtra, mans the Greeks, made a part of the 


ſcena; but, on the Roman theatres, none of the actors 


went down to the orcheſlra, which was taken up with | 


ſcats for the ſenators, magiltrates, veſtals, and other per- | 
ſons of diſtinction; anſwering, nearly, to the pit in our 
theatre, With us the orcheſtra is the name of the place 


Where the mulicians fir. 
One T“L—˙1 üb 
ORC HIS, ſatyr ion, or Fools tones, in Botany, a genus of 
che gynandria diandria claſs. Its characters arejthele : 
it has a fingle ſtalk, with a vague ſheath, and no em- 
palement; the flower hath five petals, three without 
and two within; the neCtarium is of one leaf, fixed to 
the fide of the receptacle, between the diviſion of the 
_ petals; the upper lip is ſhort and erect, the under large, 
broad and ſpreading; the tube is pendulous, horn-. 
| ſhaped, and prominent behind; it bath two thort flen- 
der ſtamina, Gtting upon the poidtal, with oval erect 
ſummits, fixed to the upper lip of the nectarium; it 
bath'an oblong contorted germen, under the flower, with. 
a ſhort ſtyle, faltenedto the upper lip of the nectarium; 
the germen afterwards turus to an oblong capſule, with 


one cell, having three kernel-ſhaped valves, opening on | 


the three ſides, but jointed at the top and bottom, tilled 
with {mall ſeeds like daſt. Miller enumerates ten, and 
Linneus thirty-three ſpecies. _ „ 
All thoſe ſorts of orchis, deſcribed by Miller, grow wild 
in ſeveral parts of England, but, on account of the ex- 
treme oddneſs and beauty of their flowers, deſerve a 
place in every good garden; and the reaſon of their 
not being cultivated in gardens, proceeds from the dif- 
. ficulty of tranſplanting. them :” though, this may be eaſily 
overcome, where a perſon has an opportunity, of mark- 
ing their roots, in their time of flowering, and letting 
them remain until their leaves are decayed, when they 
may be tranſplauted with ſafety ; for it is the ſame 
with moſt fort of bulbous or fle{hy-rooted plants, 
which if tran'planted before their leaves decay, ſeldom 
live, notwithſtanding you preſerve a large ball of earth 
about them; for the extreme parts of their fibres ex- 
rend to a great depth in the ground, from whence 
they receive their nouriſhment, which if broken or da- 
maged by taking up their roots, ſeldom thrive after; 
for though they may ſometimes remain alive a year or 
two, yet they grow weaker, until they quite decay; 


which is allo the caſe with tulips, fritillarias, and other | 
bulbous robots. But if their ſoil and ſituation be adapted 


let; and in a month's time filling it. up again with a 
5 122 ung bp ag | 


he was then condemned as guilty. 


Water. or deal was performed either by plunging the bare 


pool of water and drowning them to prove their inno- 


Chriſtian æra. It is ſtiil in practice, where ſatisfactory 
Hindoſtan, and of very high antiquity. It is memioned 


mode of preof. ite modes of this ordeal.are various in 


- 


_ darkeſt ages of antiquity. 
Gentoo Laws, by Halhed.- 
The moſt reſpeCtable authors, ancient and modern, at- 


tage, that of hallowed cheeſe, that of boli 
that of a green croſs, and that of dice laid on relics 
covered with. a, woollen cloth. There were particular 
maſſes for each fpcies of ordeals 55 
Fhe more popular kinds of ordeal” were thoſe of red 
bot iron, and water: the firſt for freemen and peoy| 
of ſaſhion; the ſecond for peaſants. ie 
Fire ordeal was perſormed either by taking up in the 
hand, unhurt, a piece of red hot- iron, of one, two, or 
three pounds weight; or elſe by walking barefoot Lad 
blindfold, over nine red-hot plougheſheres, laid length. 
wiſe, at unequal diſtances; and if the party eſcaped 
without injury, be was adjudged innocent; but if it 
happened otherwiſe, as without colluſiom it generally did, 


"8 water, 


It is a popular ſtory. in our hiſtories, that Emma, mother 
of: Edward the Canfeſtor, being accuſed of ioo much 
familiarity with Alwya biſhop of Wincheſter, demanded 
the ordeal of red hot iron; and paſſed bare-footed and 
hood-winked over nine red-hot plough-ſhares, without 
touching any of them. 


arm up to the elbow in boiling water, and eſcaping un- 
hurt; or by caſting the perſon ſuſpected into a river or 
pond of coid water, and if he floated therein, without 
any action of ſwimming, it was deemed an evidence of 
his guilt, but if he funk he was acquitted, 
It is ealy to trace out the traditional relics of this water. 
ordeal, in the ignorant barbariry {till practiſed in many 
counties, to diſcover witches, by caſting them into a 


cence. This .purgation by ordeal, ſeems to have been 
very ancient, and very univerſai, in the time of ſuper- 
ſtitious barbarity. It was known to the ancient Greeks, 
vide Antigone of Sophocles, v. 250. And Grotius Com. 
on Numb. v. 17. gives many inflances of water-ordeal, 
in Bithynia, Sardinia, and other places. 
It was very ancicutiy known in Perſia, and pethaps origin- 
att d from their ſuperltitious veneration for fire. Records 
of trial by ordeal remain above 500 years before the 


evidence cannot be obtained, among the GExTo0s, in 
ſeveral times in the code af Gentoo laws, as a common 


India, according to the choice of the party, or nature of 
the -ofteaice ; but the infallibility of the reſult is to this 
day. as implicitly believed, as it could have been in the 
See chap. ili. of the Code ot 


tribute the invention of water-ordeal, in the Chriſtain 
church, to pope Eugenius II. though Le Brun, a prieſt 
of the Oratory, maintains, that it was more ancient.— 
However this be, the cuſtom was condemned and abro- 
gated, by the authority of Lewis the Meek, about the 
. year 829, lt was afterwards revived, and prackiſed in 
the, 10th, 11th and 12th centuries. 
The firſt account we have of Chriſtians appealing to the 
fire-ordeal, as a proof of their innocence, is that of Sim- 
plicius, bilkop of Autun, who lived in the fourth cen— 
tury. This prelate, as the (tory is related, before his 
promotion to the epiſcopal order, had married a wilc, 


A to their various ſorts, - they wall“ thrive and continue fſe- who loved him tenderly, and who, unwilling to quit 
£ veral years, and during their ſeaſon of flowering will af- | bim after his advancement, continued to fleep in the 
y ford as great varieties as auy ftowers which are at preſent ſame chamber with him. The ſanCtity of Simplicius 
5 cutivared. - M rt ſuffered, at leaſt in the voice of fame, by the conſtancy 
1 For the medicinal virtues of the orchis root, ſee SaL EP. of his wife's affection: and it was rumoured about, 
= FR ORrcH1s-ro:, in the Materia Medica, is otherwiſe named that the holy man, though a biſhop, perſiſted, in oppo- 
1 ' falep, vulgarly called /a/oop. See SALEP. i | ſition to the eccleſiaſtical canons, to taſte the ſweets of 
= | Ochs, in /chthyo/ogy, a name given by Geſner, and ſome | matrimony ; upon which, his wife, in the preſence of 
oy others, to the fil} commonly called oR1s, and, by] a great concourle of people, took up a conliderable 
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Artedi, the ſpherical sr RATION, with four teeth, and 


ſmall ſpines all over it. 


ORCHOLCOMY, derived from opxog teflicle, and raue, 


ſein, of T, I cut, a word uſed by ſome chirurgical 


writers for the operation of caſtration. 


ORCYNUS, in 1chthyology, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the fith commonly known by the name of | 


the. TUNNY Cr thynnus. 815 
ORDEAL, ordalium, a form of trial, that is, of diſcover- 


ing innocence or guilt ; practiſed in England, in the time | 
of Edward the Confeſſor: and ſince, as low as king John 


and king Henry III. | | 
The word, in the original Saxon, ſigniſies a great judg- 
ment, formed of or, great, and deal, or dele. judgment. 


It was called purgatio vulgaris, or judicium Dei, in oppo» | 
fition to be/lum or combat, the other form of n | 
aud aiſo to the canonical purgation, which was by the | 


cath of the party. 


The ordeal was of various kinds; viz. that of fire, that | 


ot red-hot iron, that of cold water, that of judicial pot- 


2 — 


quantity of burning coals, which ſhe held in her cloaths, 
and applied to her breaſts, without the leaſt hurt © 
her perſon or her garments, as the legend fays, and her 
example being followed by her huſband, with the Ike 
ſucceſs, the filly multitude admired the miracle, au 
proclaimed the innocence of the Joviog pair. A fimilar 
trick was played, by St. Brice, in the fifth century.— 
Moſh. Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 169. n. f. Eng. ed. 170g. 
The practice of ordeal obtained very generally, in 
more modern times; and even in England, ſo late as 
king John's time, we find grants to the biſhops aud 
clergy to uſe the judicium ferri, agilæ, et ignis. Ani 
both in England and Sweden, the clergy preſided at this 
trial, and it was only performed in the churches or 
in other conſecrated ground. However the canon Jaw 
declared, very early againſt trial by ordeal, as being the 
fabric of the devil. Dan this authority, though the 
canons themſelves were of no validity in England, it 
was thought proper (as bad been done in Denmark, 
above a century before) to diſuſe and aboliſh ORE 

| eEutitely 


of 3 Hen. III. according to fir Edward Coke, or rather 


an order of the king in council. Blackſt..Com. vol. iv. 
p. 338. &C. | | 


the ore found in his own ground. | | 

It properly ſignifies ore lying under-ground ; as a def 
or 40 of coal is coal lying in veins under ground: 

ORDER, in Architecture, a ſyſtem of the ſeveral members, 
ornaments, and proportions of a column and pilaſter. 
Or, a regular arrangement of the projecting parts of a 
buildings whereof the coJumn is the chief, ſo as to form 
one beautiful whole. See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 25, 26, 
2 28. f * ; 

Perrault defines order to be, that which preſcribes the 
proportions of entire columns, and determines the figures 
of certain parts ſuitable to the different characters, 
which their different uſes and ends require. | 

M. Le Clerc defines an order to be a column charged 
with an entablature, and ſupported on a pedeſtal. 

The definitions Vitruvius, Barbaro, Scamozzi, &c. give 
of order, are ſo obſcure, that it were vain to repeat them: 
without dwelling, therefore, on the definition of a 
word, which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that there are five orders of columns ; three 
whereof are Greek, viz. the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ; 
and two Italic, viz. the Tuſcan and Compoſite. ' 
'The three Greek orders repreſent the three different 
manners of building; viz. the ſolid, delicate, and middling : 


The little regard the Romans had for theſe laft, ap- 
pears hence, that we do not meet with one inſtance, 
in the antique, where they are intermixed: that abuſe 
the moderns have introduced. by the mixture of Greek 
and Latin orders, Daviler obſerves, ariſes from their 
want of reflection on the uſe made thereof by the an- 
cients, ” 

The origin of orders is almoſt as ancient as human ſo- 
eiet 7. = 
The rigour of the ſeaſons firſt led men to make little | 
- Cabins, to retire into; at firſt half under-ground, and 
the half above, covered with ſtubble: at length, growing 
more expert, they planted trunks of trees on-end, laying 
others acroſs to ſuſtain the covering. mY 1 
Hence they took the hint of a more regular architec- | 
ture: for the trunks of trees, upright, repreſent columns; 
the girts or bands, which ſerved to keep the trunks 
from burſting, expreſſed baſes and capitals; and the 
ſummers, laid acroſs, gave a hint of entablatures; as 
the coverings, ending in points, did of pediments.— 
This is Vitruvius's hypotheſis ; which we find very well 
illuſt rated by M. Blondel. | 
Others take it, that columns took their riſe from pyra- 


that the urns, wherein they encloſed the aſhes of the 
dead, repreſented the capitals, whoſe abacus was a 


entirely in ou? courts of juſſice, by an act of parliament, |ORDBER, Perſſan. See PrksiI xn. 


the two Italic ones are imperfect productions thereof. | 


mids, which the ancients erected over their tombs; and | 
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In ſome caſes the CAR IATI DES, or Perſian order, is 
introduced as an Attic, over columns; as in the front of 


| | the Royal Academy, in the Strand. 
Sad D | , DER ic. See CARYATIDES.? 
ORDEFF, or OR EDEN, a word frequently uſed, in char- ORDER, car yatic ; 
ivileges, for a liberty whereb man clai ORDER, Gothic. See Gornic. | 
ters of ee . e ah O8BER; French, is a new-conttived order, whetein the 


capital conſiſts of attributes agteeing to that people; as 
cocks heads, fleur de lis, &c. 

Its proportions are Corinthian. Such is that of M. Le 
Brun, in the grand gallery at Verſailles; and that of 
M. Le Clerc. 

M. Le Clerc gives a ſecond Tuſcan order, and a Spaniſh 
order, beſides his French order. The Tuſcan he ranks 
between the firſt Tyſcan and Doric. Its height he 
makes 23 ſemidiameters 22 minutes; the column to 
have 15, the pedeſtal 5, and the entablature 3, and 22 
minutes: and he propoſes its frieze to be adorned with 
turtles, which are the arms of Tuſcany: | 
The Spani/h order he places between the Corinthian and 
Compoſite. The whole order he makes 30 ſemidiameters, 
28 minutes; whereof the column has 9 and 25 min- 


and 15 min. The horns of the abacus he ſuſtains with 
little volutes; the middle, in lieu of a roſe, has a lion's 


expreſſing the ftrength, gravity, and prudence of that 
nation. . | | 
There has been alfo an order, where lions and unicorns 
have been made to ifſue from the volutes, in compliment 
to the arms of the king of England, and called the 
Britannic order, but all theſe diſtinctions are alterations 


ment the original figure of the antique capital, 

OR DERS, Greek, See GREEK. | | | 
ORDER, in Rhetoric, is the placing of each word and mem- 
ber of a ſentence in ſuch a manner, as will moſt con- 


according to the genius and cuſtom of different lan- 
guages. With regard to order, we may obſerve in ge- 
neral, that, in Engliſh, the nearer we keep to the na 
tural or grammatical order it is generally the beſt; but 
in Latin, we are to follow the uſe of the beſt writers ; 
a joint regard being always had to the judgment of the 
ear, and the perſpicuity of the ſenſe, in both languages. 
See DisPoOS1I TION | | 
ORDER is alſo uſed for a claſs or diviſion of the mem- 


precedence, &c. 

In this ſenſe, order is a kind of dignity, which, under 
the ſame name, is common to ſeveral perſons; and 
which, of itſelf, does not give them any particular pub- 
lic authority, but only rank, and a capacity of arriving 
at honours and employments. _ | 


dignity attended with an aptitude for public employ. 


account appears the more natural. 
At length the Greeks regulated the height of their co- 
| A on the foot of the proportions of the human 
ody. i 
| Ter th meaſures of the ſeveral orders, ſee CoLu MN. 
"Theſe orders took their names from the people among 
whom they were invented: Scammozzi uſes ſignifica- 
tive terms to expreſs their character, when he calls the 
Tuſcan, the Gigantic; the Doric, the Herculean; the 
Ionic, the Matronal; the Compoſite, the Heroic; and the 
Corinthian, the Virginal. See TusCAN, Doric, &c. 


that the whole of each order is compoſed of two parts, 
at the leaſt, viz. the column and entablature ; and of 
four parts, at the moſt, when there is a pedeſtal under 
the column, and an acroter or little pedeſtal a-top of 
the entablature: that the column has three parts; viz. 


three likewiſe 3 viz. the architrave, the Frieze, and 


ders. See ENTABLATURE, CAPITAL, &c. 
B, Tab. Archit. fig. 40. is an example of the manner of 
placing one order over another, where there are ſeveral 
ranges of columns, as at St. Paul's Cathedral, the Ban- 
queting-Houſe at Whitehall, and many other public 
edifices, They are determined by the order, over which 
they ſtand, and the greateſt diameter of the upper tier 
of columns is in general made equal to the diameter 


axis of the upper column is placed immediately over the 
centre of the lower column; which diſpoſition deter- 
mines the IN TERCOLUMNIATION. | 
Orver, _ See RusTiC, 

_ ORDER, Attic. See ATTIC. 


brick, laid thereon to cover the urns ; but Vitruvius's | 


To give a general idea of the orders, it muſt be obſerved, | 


the baſe, the aft, and the capital: the entablature has | 


corniche : which parts are all different in their ſeveral or- 


of the lower tier at the top of the columus ; and the |. 


By which it is diſtinguiſhed from an e, which is the 
exerciſe of a public truſt, | | 


alſo an order, &c. | | | 
ORDER is alſo the title of certain ancient books, contain- 


performance. al | 
Roman order is that wherein are laid down the ceremo 


ORDER, in Aſtronomy, &c. A planet is ſaid to go accord- 


ceeding from Aries to 'Taurus, thence to Gemini, &c,— 
It goes contrary to the order or ſucceſſion of the ſigns, 


Piſces to Aquarius, &c, 


ORDER, in Botany, is a name given to a ſubdiviſion of 


plants, in the Linnzan ſyſtem ; which in the firſt 13 
claſſes takes its denomination from the number of 
tils or female parts of the plant; and theſe are uſually 
reckoned from the baſe of the ſtyle, if there be any; 
but if the ſtyle be wanting, the number is taken from 
the ſtigmata. Of the three orders of the 14th claſs the 
firſt two are founded on a diſtinction in the fruic, and 
the third expreſſes ſuch plants as have many petals. 
The two orders of the 15th clafs are founded on a dif. 
tinQion in the pericarpium. The orders of the three next 
claſſes are founded on the number of ſtamina in each 


pile 


brotherhood, or diſtinct ſet of ſtamina. The four firſt 


orders of the 19th claſs are founded on four caſes of 
the POLYGAMY of flowers; the 5th order comprehends 
thoſe plants which have partial cups growing out of 
the common calyx, which ſurround and divide the 
floſculi, or florets; and the 6th order has a ſimple 
flower, and not a flower compounded of. many florets, 
as in the other orders. The orders of the 20th claſs are 
founded on the number of ſtamina. The orders of the 
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the pedeſtal 16 and 18 min. and the entablature 4 


ſnout; that animal being the ſymbol of Spain, and 


without improvement, and encumber rather than orna- 


tribute to the force, beauty, or evidence of the whole; 


bers of the body of a ſtate; with regard to aſſemblies, 


To abridge this definition, order may be ſaid to be a 


In this ſenſe, nobility is an order, &c. The clericate is 
ing the divine office, with the order and manner of its 


nies which obtain in the Romiſh church. See Rirvar, 


ing to the order of the ſigns, when it is direct; pro- 


when it is retrograde, i. e. when it goes back from 
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two preceding claſſes are diſpoſed under the titles of 


thoſe claſſes, to which, their reſpective flowers would 
have belonged, if the ſtamina and piſtillum had been 
under the ſame covers. In the 23d claſs, the titles of 
the two firſt orders are the ſame with thoſe of the 21ſt 
and 22d claſſes, and are to be underſtood in the ſame 
manner. The 3d order has been eſtabliſhed. in favour 
of a ſingle genus, viz. the ficus; in which the polygamy 


is on three diſtin plants, one producing male flowers, 


another female, and the third hermaphrodite or andro- 
gy nous: The diſtinguiſhing characters of the four orders 
0 


the 24th claſs are not ſo accurately alcertained as | 


thoſe of the others. See FRUCTIFICATION. 


A diſtinct and intelligible view of the different orders [ 


may be obtained by conſulting Tab. III. IV. V. VI. and 
VII. of Botany, explained by the following references, 


fer which the editor is indebted to Mr. Miller's late 


excellent Illuſtration of the Sexual Syſtem of Linnæue. 
Claſs I. Order 1. Canna. (See Tab. III.) The whole 
flower is repreſented in the firſt figure; the perianthi- 
um is triphyllous, as 1; the corolla monopetalous, but 


divided into fix ſegments, 2, 2; the nectarium is ſhaped 


like a petal, and divided into two ſegments, the upper 
aſcending archwiſe, the inferior rolled back, 3; the fila- 


ment is wanting, but the anthera adheres to the margin 


of the ſuperior ſegment of the nectarium, 4; the parts 
of the piſtil are a roundiſh germen, 5 ſword-ſhaped 
ſtyle, 6, adhering to the nectarium; anda linear ſtigma, 
7, growing to the margin of the ſtyle. | 


Ord. 2. Blitum. The perianthium is tripartite, 1; no 
corolla; the filament briſtly, 2; the antherz twins, 3; 
the germen ovate, 4 the ſtyles two, 5, 53 and the ſtig- 


Mas ſimple, 6, 6. 6 | 
Claſs II. Ord. 1. Monarda. 


lips, 2; the two filaments are ſetaceous, 3; the antheræ 


compreſſed, 4; the, germen quadrifid, 5; the ſtyle fili- 


form, 6; and the ſtigma bihd, 7. 


Ord. 2. Anthoxanthum. The calyx is a bivalvular glume, | 
with one flower, 1; the corolla is an uniflorous bivalyu- | 
lar glume, each valve having a dorſal ariſta, 2; the 


nectarium is diphyllous, thin, cylindrical, embracing 


the germen, ſtamen, and ſtyle, 3, 3; the filaments like 
two hairs, 4, 4; the antheræ double forked, 5, 5 
the germen oblong, 6; and the ſtyles thread-ſhaped, | 


Ori 3. Piper. The perianthium monophyllous, 1; no 
corolla, or filaments; the antheræ are two, placed at 
the root of the germen, 2; the germen is large, 3; 
there are no ſtyles, but three briſtly ſtigmas, 4; a fili- | 


form ſpadix, covered with flowers, 5. | 
Claſs III. Ord. 1. Crocus. The calyx a ſpatha, 1; the 


corolla is monopetalous ; its tube, 2, is long, and its | 


limb divided into fix parts, 3; the filaments are three 


and awl-ſhaped, 4; the antheræ are arrow-ſhaped, 5 ; | 


the germen is roundiſh, 6; the ſtyle filiform, 7; the 


ſtigmas are three, 8, 8. 


Ord. 2. Avena. The calyx is a glume generally with 


many flowers; the glume is bivalvular, the valves with- 


out beards, 1 ; the wild oat having a beard, 2; the co- | 
rolla bivalvular, baving a beard ſpirally wreathed, and | 
growing out at its bark; the filaments are three, and 


like hairs, 3; the antherz oblong and bifurcate, 4; the 
germen obtuſe, 5 ; the ſtyles are two, reflex, thread-like, 


and feathered at the top, 6; but the ſtigmas undi- 
- vided. | | | 


Ord. 3. Mollugo. The calyx a perianthium of five 
leaves, 1 ; no corolla; the filaments three, lying cloſe 
to the piltil, 2; the antherz ſimple, 3; the germen ovate 
and triſulcate, 43 the ſtyles are three and ſhort, 5. 


Claſs IV- Ord. 1. Dipſacus. The common perianthium | 
of the calyx is multitiorous, 1; the proper perianthium | 


ſcarce diſtinguiſhable to the naked eye, 2; the univerſal 


corolla equal, 3; the proper corolla monopetalous, 4; 
the filaments are four, 5; the antherz incumbent, 6; 


the germen, 7; and the ſtyle filiform, 8, 
' Ord. 2. Hamamelis. The involucrum is triphyllous, 1 ; 


the calyx a double perianthium, the exterior diphyllous, | 
and the interior tetraphyllous, 2; the corolla has four 


long linear petals, 3; the neCtarium four folioles, trun- 
cated, and grown to the corolla, 4; the filaments are four 


with a ſmall elevated top, 6; the germen ovate and 
hairy, 73 the ſtyles two, 8; and the fl 
with an elevated top, 9. 


Ord. 3. Potamogeton. The corolla hath four petals, 1.14: 
the filaments are four, but very ſhort, 2; the an- 
therz are twins, 33 the germina are four, 4; no ſtyle; | 


the'ſtigmas obtuſc, 5. 


Claſs V. Ord. 1. Nerium. The perianthium monophyl- | 


lous, and quinqueparute 1 ;/ the corolla of one leaf, and 
funnel-ſhaped, but divided at the upper part into five, 2; 


five, 33 the antherz oblong, 43 the germina five, 


The perianthium of one 
leaf, 1; the corolla monopetalous, but divided into two 


flexed, 46; 


3 the antheriz obovate like two together, 


igmas truncated, | 


the filaments are five, and ſhort, 33 the anther arroy 
ſhaped, inclining together, and terminating in a lone 
thread, 4 3 the germen, roundiſh and bikd, 5; the fins 
cylindric, 6; and the ſtigma truncate, 7. * 
Ord. 2. Anethum. The univerſal umbel conſiſts of ma 
partial umbels, 1; a partial umbel, 2; and univerſa] in 
volucrum none; a pattial one none; the proper * 
anthium obſolete; the univerſal corolla uniform: . 
floſcules all fertile, and conſiſting of five petals, 3; the 
filaments five and capillary, 4; the antherz roundiſh 
5; the oy 6; the ſtyles two, 7; and the ſtigmata 
obtuſe, 8 

Ord. 3. Turnera. The perianthum monophyllous, its 
tube cylindrical, the limb quinquepartite, 1; the petals 
five, 23 the filaments five, 3; the antheræ, 4; the co. 
nic germen, 5; the ſtyles three, 6; a ſtyle magnified 7; 
the ſtigmas are bundles of hairs, 8, - wks 
Ord. 4. Parnaſſia. The petals five, 1; the filaments 
five, 2; the antheræ, 3; the neQaria five, 4; the gets 
men ovate, 5 ; no ſtyle; the ſtigmas four, 6. | 
Ord. 5. of ap! The perianthium pentaphyllous, 1; 
the petals five, united at their baſe, 2; the filaments 


the nectaria five, 6; the {lyles five, 7 3 and the ſtigma 


obtuſe, 8. | 
Ord. b. Myoſurus. The perianthium pentaphyllous, 1; 
no corolla; the nectaria five, 2; the filaments five, 
the antherz oblong, 43 the germina numerous, 5; each 
germen is conic and ſmooth, 6; no ſtyles; ſtigmas 
ſimple, 7. | 
Claſs VI. Ord. 1. Amaryllis. The corolla hexapetalous, 
bell-ſhaped, with a hook on every other petal, 1; the 
filaments ſix, 2; the antheræ, 3; the germen, 4; the 
ſtyles, 5; and the ſtigmas, 6. ; 5; The 
Ord. 2. Oryza. The glume of the calyx, 1; the corolla 
is bivalve, 2; the nectaria are two, 3; the filaments 
ſix, and capillary, 4; the antherz bifid, 5; the germen 
ſhaped like a top, 6; the ſtyles two, 7; and the ſtigmas 
elevated, 8. TH | 1 5 

Ord. 3. Rumex. The perianthium triphyllous; the 
petals three, 1; the filaments ſix, 2; the antheræ, 33: 
the germen, 4; the ſtyles three, 5; the ſtigmas, 6. 
Ord. 4. Petiveria. The perianthium monophyllous, 
but quadripartite, 1; no corolla ; the filaments tix, 2; 


the antheræ oblong, 3; the germen compreſſed, 4; the 


ſtyles four, 5; and the ſtigmas, 6. 


Ord. 5. Aliſma. The petals three, 1; the filaments fix, 


2; the anther roundiſh, 3; the germina more than 


five, 4 ; a ſingle eee ; the ſtyle, 6; and ſtigma, 7. 


Claſs VII. Ord. 1. (See Tab. IV.) Aſculus. The peri- 
anthium monophyllous, tubulous, quinque ſid, i; corolla, 
five petals inſerted in the calyx, 2a; filaments ſeven, 
inferted in the receptacle, ſubulate, bending downward, 
pilous, 2 5, 3 a; anthera ovate, riſing upright, 2c, 30; 
germen ovate and villous, 4 4, 5 a, ending in a ſubulate 


ſtyle, 5 %; ſtigma acuminate, 5 c. 


Ord. 3. Saururus. The amentum (or catkin) oblong, 


covered with flowers, 1; the proper perianthium mo- 


nophyllous, ovate, lateral, coloured, and hairy, 2, 3; 


corolla none; filaments ſeven, filiform, 3a; anthera ob- 
long, erect, 36; germina four, ovate, 4 a; ſtyles thick- 


iſh, ſubulate, 45; ſtigmas ſimple, acute, 44. 

Claſs VIII. Ord. 1. Oenothera. The perianthium mono- 
phyllous, the tube cylindraceous, the limb quadripartite, 
1 ; corolla, four petals, obcordate, 2 a; inſetted at the 
divifures of the calyx, 3; filaments eight, ſubulate, 


incurved, inſerted in the mouth of the calyx, ſhorter 


than the corolla, 2b, 4 4; antheras oblong, incumbent, 
2c, 4b; germen cylindraceous, ſtanding under the co- 
rolla, 5 a; ſtyle filiform, of the length of the ſtamina, 
5 b; ſtigmas quadrifid, thick, obtuſe, reflexed, 5 c. 

Ord. 2. Galenia. The perianthium ſmall, quadriſid, 
and concave, 1; corolla none ; filaments eight, like 


. hairs, 233 anthera divided into two lobes, 25, 34 


germen ny round, 2c, 4a; ſtyles two, ſimple, te- 
| igmas, ſimple, obtuſe, 4c. 

Ord. 3. Polygonum. The perianthium turbinate, on 

the outſide coloured, quinquepartite, Ia, 243 corolla 

none, except the coloured calyx: filaments often eight, 


ſubulate, ſhort, 2b, 3a; antheras ſubrotund, incum- 


bent, 2c, 37; the germen triquetrous, 2 4, 44; ſtyles 
often three, filiſorm, very ſhort, 4 5; ſtigmas ſimple, 


4c, | | 

Ord. 4. Adoxa. The flowers terminating in a bead, 15 
perianthium below the flowers, biſid, ' ſpreading flat, 23 
corolla monopetalous, quadrifid, ſpreading flat, 3 4 


filaments eight, 3 %, 44; antheras fubrotund, 3 % 49; 


germen within the receptable of the corolla, 3 d, 545 


ples four, ſimple, erect, 56; ſtigmas ſimple, 5c- 


Claſs IX. Ord. 1. Caſſyta. The perianthium triphyllous; 


the folioles acute, concave, a little ſpreading, 14, 245 


petals three, their margins from the middle to my 
| | poi 
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and ſtanding round it, 3 a, 4 az filaments nine, 2 c, 45; 
the flower, 2 4, 4 d, 5 a; ſtyle 5 5; ſigma trlobate, 


Ord. 2. Rheum. Calyx none; corolla monopetalous, 
the limb cut into fix ſegments, 1 a; filaments nine, in- 
ſerted into the corolla,-1 5; antberas twins, 1c; ger- 
men three-cornered, 23; ſtyles ſcarce any, 2 6; ſtig- 
mas three, reflex, plumoſe, 2 c. | 


1; petals ſix, 2 a; filaments nine, of which fx are ex- 
terior, 3 a3 antheras as if compoſed of two plates, 3 6; 
ermens fix, 4 a, terminating in ſtyles, 4 5; ſtigmas 
. growing to the inſide of the ſtyles, 4 c. 
Claſs X. Ord. 1. Kalmia. . The perianthium quinque- 
partite, 1; corolla monopetalous, partly hypocrateriform, 
and partly infundibuliform, cut into five ſegments, 2 4; 
ten nectariferous horn-ſhaped cavities, which before the 
| flower is perfectly blown contain the ſtamens and 
antheras like a ſheath, 2 b, 3a; filaments ten, inſerted 


germen roundilh, 4 4; ſtyle filiform, 4 %; ſtigma ob- 
tuſe, 4 . 5 


quinquepartite, 1; petals five, 2 a; filaments ten, 3 a; 
antheras ſubrotund, 35; germen roundiſh, tapering up- 


ſtigmas obtuſe, 4 c. | 

Ord, 3 Stellaria. The perianthium pentaphyllous, 1; 
petals five, bipartite, oblong, 2 a; filamens ten, every 
other ſhorter, 3 4; antheras heart-ſhaped, 3 6; germen 


& Co | 15 i 3 
Ord. 4. Oxalis. The perianthium quinquepartite, 1; 


together at their baſes, 2 4; filaments ten, capillary, 
the exterior ſhorter than the interior, 3 4; antheras 
ſubrotund, furrowed, 3 5%; germen quinquangular, 4 az 
ſtyles five, filiſorm, 4%; ſtigmas obtuſe, 4 c. 5 
Ord. 5. Phytolacca. Calyx none (except the corolla is 


ments ten (eight or twenty), 2 6; antheras ſubrotund, 
2 c; germen orbicular, divided on the outſide by little 
bands or wreaths, 2 4, 3 a, terminating with ten (or 
eight) ſtyles, 36; ſtigmas ſimple, 3 c. e 

Claſs XI. Ord. 1. 4jarum. The perianthium mono- 


villous, 1; corolla none; filaments twelve, ſubulate, 


oblong, joined to the middle of the filaments, 2 6, 3 5; 
| 4 


ſtigma ſtar-ſhaped, 3 e, 4c. | 


quinqueſid, fitting on the top of the germen, 1 a; ſur- 
rounded by another calyx, 15; petals five, and inſerted 


_ calyx, 2 6; antheras twins, 2 c; germen ſitting under 
the calyx, 3 a; ſtyles two, ſimple, 3 b; ſtigmas 3 c. 


tricoſe, having at the mouth four teeth, ſometimes five, 


bous, ſwelled, truncated, 1 5, 2 b, with the calycine den- 
ticles alternate, 2 c; the ungues faſtened to the margin 
of the calyx, 2 4; filaments many, twelve or more, fili- 
form, articulated, inſerted on the receptacle, 3 a; an- 


triquetrous, with a footſtalk, 4 a; ſtyles three, bifid, 
4 53 ſtigmas obtuſe, 4 c. EX 

Ord. 5. Semperbivum. The perianthium divided into 
from ſix to twelve ſegments, with hairs round their 
margin, 1; petals, from ix to twelve, a little larger 
than the calyx, 2 a; filaments from fix to twelve, 2b; 
. Antheras, ſubrotund ; before they diſcharge their pollen, 
ſubovate, 3 a, with four furrows, after the pollen is 
diſcharged, 35; germens from fix to twelve, placed in 


fligmas, acute, villous, 4c. | 

Claſs XII. Ord. 1. Punica. The perianthium mono- 
Phyllous, bell-ſhaped, quinquefid, I ; petals five, in- 
ſerted into the calyx, 2a; filaments numerous, capil- 
lary inſerted into the calyx, 3 az antheras a little ob- 
long, 3b; germen placed below the, calyx, 3c, 4a; 
ſtyle imple, 4 %; ſtigma headed, 4 c. 

Ord. 2. Cratægus. The perianthium monophyllous, 
having five teeth, 1; petals five, inſerted in the calyx, 
24; filaments twenty, inſerted in the calyx, 3 az an- 


ſtyles two, 46; ſtigmas, 4c. N. B. Fig. 4. is a longi- 
tudinal lection. 6 | : 


points convolutez 2 5; the nectarium is formed of three | 
lands, coloured, truncate, the length of the germen, | 


antheras with three lobes, 4 c 3 germen ſtanding under 


Ord. 3. Butomus. The involucrum ſimple, triphyllous, | 


into the bale of the corolla, 3 5; antheras ſimple, 3c; | 
Ord. 2. Saxifraga. The perianthium monophyllous, | 


wards, 3 c, 4 a, fo as to form two ſhort ſtyles, 4 6; | 


ſubrotund, 3 c, 4 @, ſtyles three, 4% ſtigmas obtuſe, | 


corolla monopetalous, quinquepartite, the ungues joined | 
taken for a coloured calyx); petals five, 1 a, 2 a; fila-| 


phyllous, beli-ſhaped, temitrifid, coriacious, coloured, | 
Inſerted on the top of the germen, 2 a, Za; antheras, | 
elow the calyx, and hid within its ſubſtance, | 
3c, 44; ſtyle, a cylindraceous cone, hexagonal, 34,46; 
Ord, 2. Agrimonia. The perianthium monophyllous, | 


in the calyx, 2 a; filaments capillary, inſerted into the | 


Ord. 3. Euphorbia. Perianthium monophyllous, ven- 


1 a, 2 4; petals four, ſome few five, turbinated, gib- 


theras didymous, ſubrotund, 3 b; germen ſubrotund, 


a Circle, erect, 4 a, terminating in as many ſtyles, 46 ; | 


theras ſubrotund, 3 4; germen below the flower, 4 a; 


ORD 


Ord. 3 Sorbus. The periatithium monophyllotis, hats 
ing five teeth, 1; petals five, ſeſſile, inſerted into the 
calyx, 2 az filaments twenty, inſerted into the calyx, 
2 b; antheras roundiſh, 2c; germen ſtanding under 
the receptacle, 3 a; ſtyles three, 3 5; ſtigmas capitate, 
3c. N. B. Fig. 3. is a longitudinal ſection. 

Ord. 4. Pyrus. The perianthium monophyllous, ſemi- 
quinquefid, 1; petals five, inſerted into the calyx, 
2 a, 3 a; filaments twenty, inſerted into the calyx, 3563 
antheras ſimple, 3c; germen placed below the calyx, 
3 4; ſtyles five, 3 e; ſtigmas ſimple, 3 /. N. B. Fig. 3. 
is a longitudinal ſection. | 


Ord. 5. Rubus, The 1 monophyllous, quin- | 
v 


e 13 petals five, inſerted in the calyx, 2 43 

laments many, inſerted in the calyx, 25; antheras 

ſubrotund, compreſſed, 2 c, 3; germens numerous, 4 az 

ſtyles filiform, coming out of the ſides of the germens, 
b ; ſtigmas ſimple, 4 c. | 


Claſs XIII. Ord. I. (See Tab. V.) Sarracenia. The 


calyx is a double perianthium, the inferior with three 
ſmall leaves, 1 a, the ſuperior with five leaves, large 
and coloured, 1 5, 2 a; petals five, inflex, aſſurgent, be- 
twixt the angles of the ſtigma, covering the ſtamens, 
embracing the top of the ſtigma, 2b; filaments many, 
3 a; antheras ſimple, 34; germen roundiſh, furrowed, 
3c; ſtyle cylindrical, growing thicker at the top, 3 4; 
fligma ſhield-ſhaped, the ſtyle inſerted in its middle, 


membranaceous, quinquangular, overſhading the ſtyle, 


germen, and ſtamens, like an umbrella, 2 c, 3 e. 


Ord. 2. Pœonia. The perianthium pentaphyllous, the 
folioles ſubrotund, reflex, unequal in ſize and ſituation, 


1; petals, five, 2a; filaments numerous, ſhort, about 


three hundred ſtanding in three circles round thegermens, 


3a; antheras oblong, quadrangular, large and quadri- 
locular, 36; germens two, ovate and downy, 3cc; 
ſtigmas recurvate, 3 4 d. | TS 
Ord. 3. Aconitum. Calyx none ; petals five, unequal, 
the uppermoſt helmet-ſhaped and tubulate, the two 
lateral ones are broad, ſubrotund, oppoſite, connivent, 
the two undermoſt are oblong, bending downwards, 
I abc; neCtaria two, covered by the helmet-ſhaped 


petal, 1 4; filaments many, ſhort, 1e, 2a; antheras 
_ heart-ſhaped, 2 6; germens three (ſometimes five), 3 a, 


terminating in a ſtyle, 3 “; ſtigmas ſimple, acuminate, 


„ i | 
Or. 5. Aquilegia. Calyx none ; petals five, 1 a, 2a; the 
nectaria fave, equal, with the petals placed alternate 153 
each is horn-ſhaped, on the upper part gradually broad, 
aſcending obliquely on the outer ſide with an opening 
or mouth fixed on the inner ſide to the receptacle, 43 


the baſe advancing to a long tube, growing narrower, 
the apex obtuſe, incurved ; filaments from thirty to 


forty, the outer ſhort, I c, 5 a; antheras oblong, 5 5; 


germens five, 6 a, terminating in ſubulated ſtyles, longer | 
than the ſtamens, 5 c, 6 6; ſtigmas ſimple, 5 d, 6c; the 
germens are each covered with two paleas, 5 e. | 


Ord. 6. Stratiotes. The ſpatha diphyllous, uniflorous, 
I, 2 a, on both ſides carinated, the carinas jagged with 
ſhort ſpines; perianthium monophyllous, tripartite, 


26, 3; petals three, obcordate, 2 c; filaments twenty, 


ſhort, inſerted in the receptacle, 44 antheras ſimple, 


ſagitrated, and lanceolated, 4%; germen inferous, 5 a; 
ſtyles ſix, bipartite, 5 b, longer than the ſtamens ; ſtig- 


mas ſimple, 5 c. 


Ord. 7. Ranunculus. The perianthium pentaphyllous, 


1; petals five, 2; the nectarium at the ungues of esch 


| Petal hath a hollow or cavity, 3a; the eſſential cha- 


racter conſiſts in the nectarium, the other parts being 
commonly inconſtant and different, which when un- 
known, cauſes a great deal of confuſion; the nectarium 
is in ſome ſpecies only an open pore, in others ſur- 
rounded with a cylindraceous margin, and ſome few 
cloſed by an emarginated ſcale; filaments many, four 
in the magnified one, a; antheras oblong, twins, 4, in 


the magnified one, &; germens numerous, collected in 


a ſmall head, 5 4; ſtyles none; ſtigmas reflexed, very 
ſmall; a germen magnified, 5 þ; its ſtigma 5 c. 

Claſs XIV. Ord. 1. Melittis. The perianthium mono- 
phyllous, bell-ſhaped, villous, the mouth bilabiate, the 


upper lip higher, the inferior lip ſhorter and trifid, 1; 


corolla monopetalous, gaping, the tube long and nar- 
row, the upper lip ere, the inferior, patent, trifid, 2 
filaments four, the inner ones ſhorter than the outer, 
34; antheras in pairs, croſs ways, bifid, 35; germen 
quadrifid, villous, 4 a; ſtyle filiform, 45; ſtigma bifid, 


4c. 
Ord 2. Melianthus. The perianthium large, quinque- 
partite; the ſuperior lacinias erect, oblong, 1 a, the 
under lacinia very ſhort, 1 5, ſhaped like a bag, down= 
wards gibbous; the two middle lacinias lanceolate, 1 c; 
petals five, the upper one erect, 2 4; the other four on 
the upperſide patent, reflexed at the apex, 20; the 
; nc clarium 
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tetrapetalous, each petal terminating with an un- 


. ſhort, 34; ſtigma bipartite, 3e. | | 
_ Claſs XVI. Ord. 1. Hermannia. The perianthium mo- 


5 a; ſtyles five, ſtanding near cach other, 6 5 ; ſtigmas, 
ſimple, 6 c. . | „ 
Ord. 2. Geranium. The perianthium monophyllous, 


ates + 2 25 era rs”; he > nn gt ON 
2 —— RR 2 — 


longer, tive ſhorter, alternately, 3a; antheras turn on 


. a 
1 


geraniums, &c. have a calyx conſiſting of fix leaves. | 
Ord. 4. Pentapetes. The involucrum unifloroue, tri- 
phyllous, 1 4, 2 4; the perianthium monophyllous, | 
quinquepartite, 1 4, 2 6; corolla monopetalous, the tube 
ſhort, the limb quinquepartite, 3 a; filaments fifteen, | 
connected at the baſe into a tube, 3b, 4a; five fila- 


longer ones, without their anthera, 40; anthera, 3% 4c; 
germen ſubrotund, with five ſurrows, 5 @ 3 ſtyle, cylin- 


 monophyllous, divided into fix ſegments, 1 a, the in- 


D 3 * 


n 


gular, 4 a; ſtyles five, approxirvate, 4b; ſtigmas 4 c. 


ORD 


neftarium is in the undermoſt lacinia of the calyx ; | 
filaments four, 2 c; antheras cordate, oblong, on the 
fore part quadrilocular, 2 4; germen tetragonous, end- 
ing in four knobs, 3 a; ſtyle, 35; ſtigma, quadrifid, 


Git 
Claſs XV. Ord. 1. Lunaria. The perianthium tetra- 
phyllous, the folioles ſpread at their apex, two of 
them are gibbous at the baſe like a ſack, 1; corolla 


guis, the length of the calyx, 2 az filaments fix, 
ou longer and two ſhorter, 3 43 antheras, 3 0; ger- 
men on a pedicle, 3c; ſtyle of a conic form, 3d; 
ſtigma, 3 c. 55 | | 
Ord. 2. Cheiranthus. The perianthium tetraphyllous, 
the two exterior folioles are gibbous at their baſes, 1; 
corolla tetrapetalous, 2 a; filaments ſix, four longer 
and two ſhorter, 3 a; antheras bifid at the baſe, 30; 
germen, in ſhape of a priſm, tetragonous, 3 c; ſtyle 


nophyllous, quinquefid, 1; corolla pentapetalous, 2 a, 
twiſting from the right to the left, 3 (N. B. Fig. 3. is 


rovided with a neCtariferous membrane, rolled up 
engthway, and in form of a tube, 4; filaments five, 


5 b; germen ſubrotund, pentagonous, quinquangular, 


quinquepartite, 1; petals five, 2 a; filaments ten, five 


the apex of the filament like the needle-of a compals, 


equal, the filaments at their baſe flightly grown toge- 
ther, generally no more than ſeven antheras, their ſeeds 
uncovered with long feathery beards. The European 


ments long, without antheras or farina, between two 
or three filaments with their anthera, ſtands one of the 


draceous, 5 %; ſtigma, 5 | | 
Ord. 5. Alcea. The perianthium double; the exterior 


terior monophyllous, ſemiquinquefid, 16; petals five, 


joined together at their baſe, 2 4; filaments numerous, | 


forming at the bale a pentagonous cylinder, inſerted 


into the corolla, 2 %, 3; antheras reniform, 3 53 ger- 
men orbicular, 1 c ſtyle cylindraceous, 1 4; fligmas 
numerous (twenty), Le. | - 5 | 
Claſs XVII. Ord. 2. Fumaria. The perianthium di- 


phyllous, 1, 2 a3 corolla oblong, tubulated, gaping, 


2 5; filaments two, each incloſed in its lip, 3 4; an- 
theras three, terminating each filament, 35; germen 
oblong, 3 c, 4 4; ſtyle the length of the filaments in l 


this ſpecies, 3% 46; ſtigma, 3% 4c. 


Ord. 3. Polygala. The perianthium tripartite, 1; one | 
of the folioles {ſtands above the corolla, and two below | 


it, 2a; corolla butterfly-ſhaped, the number of petals 


aments diadelphous, eight in one body, 
4 a; antheras eight, 45; germen oblong, 5 a; ſtyle, 

5 b; ſtigma terminates with a navel, 5 c. | 
Ord. 4. Lathyrus. The perianthium e i ſe- 


miquinquetid, campanulate, 1; corolla butterfly-ſhaped, 


2, the carina (or keel), 2 a, opens in the middle in- 
ternally ; filaments diadelphous, one ſtamen ſtanding by 
itſelf, the others in one body divided into nine, 3 az 


antheras, 3 0; germen oblong 4 a; ſtyle, 46 ; ſtigma 


villous, 4 c. 

Claſs XVIII. Ord. 1. Theobroma. The perianthium 
quinquepartite, the folioles plain with three nerves, 1 ; 
petals five, with five nerves, inſerted by the unguis into 
the ſquamas of the exterior nectarium under and with- 
in its apex, 2 az filaments five, ſhort, between the 
ſquamas of the interior neQtarium, as the antheras, 


which are from three to ſeven, in each family, grow | 


on the outlide of the nectarium; the antheras are didy- 
mous, divaricated, uniform, and yellow, 3 a; germen 
ſtanding above the flowers, cylindraceous, quinquan- 


Ord. 2. Citrus, The perianthium monophyllous, quin- 
quedentate, 1; petals five, 2 4; filaments often twenty, 


joined together in one body at the baie, 5 az antheras, | 


* 


magnified) ; the ungues of the petals on both ſides are | 


36; germen quinquangular, having a beak like that of | 

à crane, 4a; ſtyle, 4b; ſtigmas five reflexed, 4 e.—'| 
N. B. The African geraniums have commonly the calyx4. 
at the baſe, tubulous and monophylloue, the petals un- 


_ undetermined, 33 the wings, 3 a; the vexillum (or | 
 Nandard), 36; fil 


* 
* 


2 e 


or few ſmall bodies, 3 a; antheras, 3 5; e 4 | 
* 


dites, ſhort, coronate, crowned in this ſpecies with a 


rolla radiate, its corollulas are either thoſe of her maphto- 


5 with three teeth, 5 a; filaments of the hermaphro- 


2a; corolla monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped, the border 


ORD 


ſtanding in a circle, or cylinder, joined together in many 


ſtyle 4 5; ſtigma globoſe, hath within nine loculamen:. 
4 c; the ſtigma magnified, 4 d. 5 
Ord. 3. Hypericum. The perianthium quinquepariite. 
1; petals five, having round the margin, in this (pecies, 
glandules, 2 a, 3 4; filaments numerous, prown tobe. 
ther at the baſe in five or fix phalanxes, 3 5; antherag 
ſmall, on both ſides canaliculated ; on the apex a black 
gland, 4 a; germen ovate, in this ſpecies, 5 a, ſtyles 
three, ſpreading, 56; ſtigmas, 5 c. 
Claſs XIX. Ord. 1. (See Tab. VI.) Leontidon, The 
common calyx, 1; the interior ſcales linear, 1b; the 
exterior ſcales fewer, often reflexed, 1b; the compound 
corolla, 2; the corollulas, of which it is compeſed 
being hermaphrodite, 33 the proper corolla monope- 
talous, quinquedentate, 3; filaments five, 4 a; antheras 
cylindraceous, tubuloſe, 4 b ; germen, 5 a; ſtyle 5 %; 
ſtigmas two, revolute, 5 c. . 
Ord. 2. Xeranthemum. The common calyx, 1; the com- 
pound corolla unequal, in which the hermaphrodite co- 
rollulas are very numerous, tubular, placed in the diſk : 
the female corollulas leſs numerous, tubular, placed yo 
the circumference, 2 a, Za; the firſt being the proper 
corollas of the hermaphrodite floſcules, are funnel-ſhaped 
much fhorter than the calyx, the limb quinquefid, 4 55 
the ſecond, being the proper corollas of the Female 
floſcules, are tubular, 6 a; ſtamens of the hermaphro- 
dite flowers have five ſhort filaments, 5 a; antheras cy- 
lindraceous, tubular, 5 %; germen of the hermaphro- 


crown of five ſetaceous pointe, 4 4; the ſtyle fil form, 
5c; ſtigma bifid, 5 4; germen of the females as in the 
hermaphrodites 6, 7 ; ſtyle, 7 a; ſtigma, elevate, 7 5, 
Ord. 3. Helianthus. The calyx, 1; the compound co- 


dite floſcules, numerous, and placed in the diſk, 2 4, 
or thoſe df (fte female tloſculer, leſs numerous, much 
longer, and placed in the radius, 2 6; the proper co- 
rolla of the hermaphrodite floſcules are cylindraceous, 34 
the proper corolla of the female floſcules in the form 
of a tongue, 4; filaments of the hermaphrodites, five, 
5 a; antheras cylin'iraceous, 3 4, 5 0; germen of the 
hermaphrodite floſcules oblong, 5 c; ſtyle filiform, 5 4; 
ſtigma bipartite, reflex, 5 e; germen of the female fol- 
cules ſmall, 4 43 ſtyie none; ſtigma none, | 
Ord. 4. Calendula, The common calyx ſimple, 1; the 
corolla a compound radiated flower, 2 ; the hermaphro- 
dite corollulas many in the diſk, 3a; the female co- 
rollulas many, 3 5%; the proper herma; hrodites tubulous, 
4 3 the limb quinquetid, 4a; the female tongue-ſhaper, 


dite five, C a; antheras cylindraceous, tubulous, 6 %; 
germen of the hermaphrodite oblong, 6 c; ſtyle fili- 
form, 6 4; ſtigma bifid, 6 e; germen of the female 
oblong, trigonous, 5 þ ; ſtyle filiform, 5 c; ſtigmas two, 


Ord. 5. Ethinops. The calyx a common one, containing 
many flowers, 16; the partial perianthium uniflorous, 


divided into five, reflex, ſpreading, 2b; filaments five, 
like hairs, ſhort 3 4; antheras cylindraceous, with five 
teeth, 3 6; germens oblong, 4 a; ſtyle filitoim, 46; 
ſtigma double, 4 e. 1 8 | | 
Ord. 6. Lobelia. The perianthium monophyllous, quin- 
quedentate, growing round the germen, 1 a; corolla 
monopetalous, the tube cylindraceous, 15; the limb 
quinquepartite, I c; filaments five, 2 a ; antheras g'9w- 
ing together in the form of an oblong cylinder, 2; 
228 3 a; ſtyle cylindraceous, 3 5; ſtigma. 3 c. 

laſs XX. Ord. 1. Orchis. The calyx, the ſpatha, I a; 
the ſpadix, 15; perianthium none; petals five, the 
two interior form a helmet, 2 a; filaments two, 26; 
antheras, 2 c; germen oblong, 2 4; ſtyle, 2 e; ſtigma, 


2: ; 

Ord. 2. Siſyrinchium. Calyx an univerſal ſpatha, dipbyl- 
lous, 1; petals fix, 2 4; filaments three, ifſuing from 
the outward coat of the ſtyle, 3 az antheras bihd at 
their lower end, fixed to the ſtyſe at the bottom of the 
ſtigma, 365; germen, 3 c; ſtyle, 3 4; ſtigma trisch 


< £08 | 

Ord. 4. Paſſiflora. The involucrum three-leaved, placed 
ſo as to leave ſome ſpace betwixt it and the flower, 2 45 
calyx a perianthium monophyllous, quinquepartite, the 
keel ending in a hooked briſtle, 2, 34; petals ve, 
2c, 3 5; neQtarium a triple crown, ſurrounding the 
piſtillum, divided into rays, 4 a, 6, c: filaments 
five, fixed to the column, growing together at the bait 
$3 antheras, 5 6; germen, 5 c; flyles three, 5 45 

Igmar, 5 e. 
Ord. 5. Ariſtolochia. Calyx none; corolla monopeta- 


lous, tubulous, the limb dilatcd, 1; filaments Nh Ha 
theraà 


6x, quadrilocular, at their baſe joined to the ſlig- 
5 705 orion oblong, ſtanding below the flower, | 


angular, 2 6; ſtyle ſcarce any; ſtigma ſubgloboſe, ſex- | 
partite, Concave, 2c. 


Ord. 7. Arum- The calyx, the ſpatha, monophyllous, involucrum formed of the gem, 1 43 conſiſting of ſqua- 


1; the ſpadix club-ſhaped, 2 a; below ſurrounded with | 
germens, 2 b ; corolla none; filaments none; otherwiſe 
than like nectarias, which are thickiſh at their baſe, 2 c 
terminating in a filiform cirrhis or tendrils, 2d; in a 
double order, coming out in the middle of the ſpadix ; 
antheras many, ſeſſile, tetragonous, between the double | 
order of the cirrhis or tendrils, 2 e, joined to the ſpadix ; 
germens many, covering the baſe of the ſpadix, 27; 
ſtyles none; ſtigmas being a beard of little hairs, 2 g. 

Claſs XXI. Ord. 1. Zanichellia. Male flowers; the ca- 


lyx monophyllous, tridentated at the mouth, 1; corolla |. 


none; filament one, 1 4; anthera ſagittated, 1 5. | 
Female flower cloſe to the male; the calyx a monophyl- 
lous perianthium, ſcarce viſible, 2 z corolla none; ger- 
mens four, 3a; ſtyles four, 363 ſtigmas four, 3c. 

Ord. 3. Tripſacum. The male flowers; the calyx a 
glume or chaff, bearing on each fide two flowers, hav- 
ing two valves, 1; — the _— bivalve, 1, 23 fila- 

ats three, 3a; antheras, 3 6. 1 

The female e the calyx, the chaff, divided into 
two or four, 4; at the baſe winding into a gaping hol- 
low, 5 a; the corolla, the chaff, having three valves, 6; 
germen oblong, 7 4. ſtyles two, 7 63 ſtigmas hairy, 


5 4 Urtica. The male flowers; the perianthium 
tetraphyllous; the folioles have a prickle at the apex, 
1; petals none 3 filaments four, 1 4; antheras bilocular, 
Female flowers, 7; the perianthium two valves, 3, 4 4; 
corolla none; germen, 44; ſtyles none; ſtigma 4 6. 
Ord. 5. Parthenium. The common perianthium ſim- 
ple, pentaphyllous, 13 corolla compound and convex; | 
the hermaphrodite corollules are many in the diſk, 2 4; 
the females ſtanding round the hermaphrodites, five in 
the radius, 250; the property of the hermaphrodite florets 
monopetalous, 3; tubulous, the mouth quinquefid, 3, 4; 
the female florets monopetalous, 5, 6, tubulous; the fi- 
laments of the hermaphrodites five, capillary, 7 a; an- 
theras, 7 6; germen of the hermaphro-iites within its 
proper receptacle, hardly to be obſerved, 4 a, 7 c;| 
| Ryle capillary, 3 a; ſtigma none: germen of the females 
below the flower, 6az in form of a top, heart-ſhaped, 

_ compreſſed, large; ſtyle filiform, 6%; ſtigma two, fili- 
form, © c. | | 3 5 
Ord. 8. Juglans. The male flowers diſpoſed in an ob- 
long amentum, 1 ; the calyx, the common amentum, all 
over looſely imbricated, in form of a cylinder, conſiſting 
of uniflocous ſcales, 2; each fixed in the centre on the 
outſide of the corolla, bending outwards, 3; corolla ſex- | 
partite, with footſtalks, 2 43 inſerted both in the inner | 
centre of the corolla and the rachis, 1 a; filaments many 

(cighteen), very ſhort, 4 a; antheras, 4 5 
The female flowers have no amentum, two or three are 
fitting on the ſame plant, and are ſeſſile, 5 calyx is the 
perianthium, it is quadrifid, 6 az corolla quadtipartite, 
acute, erect, 6 5; germen oval, 7 a; ſtyles two, very 
ſhort, 7 h; ſtigma large, on the top lacerated, 7 c. 

rd. 9. Pinus. The male flowers growing in a ſpike, 1; 

calyx, the ſcales of the gem, open during the flower- 
ing time; thoſe near the baſe and apex ſteril, 15, c; 
corolla none, unleſs the little ſcales which adhere to the 
antheras may be ſo called, 2 a; filaments many, growing | 
round a column, in little oval ſpikes, 1 4, 3 az anthe- 
ras oval, after the diſcharge of the pollen they become 
flexulous and lacerated, 3 6; eadowed with dorſal ſcales, 
3; theſe ſcales are oblong, tapering at both ends. 
The female flowers on the ſame plant, 4 ; the calyx, the 
common catkin, ovate, conſiſting of tcales, of which 
each contains two flowers, 5 ; corolla none; germen 
elevated, ſmall, 5 a; ſtyle, 5 5; ſtigma hairy, 5c. | 
Ord. 10. Momordica. The male flowers; the perian- | 
thium monophyllous, concave, quinquehd, 1; corolla 
quinquepartite, 2; filaments three, 3 a; antheras in two 
of the filaments are bifid, having ears on both ſides, 35; 
the third having only on one fide an ear. 
Female flowers on the ſame plant with the male, 4; | 
perianthium monophyllous, ſtanding above the germen, 
quinquepartite, 5 a; corolla as in the male, 4 a; fila- 
ments three, very ſhort, without antheras, 5 ); germen 
ſtanding below the flowers, of a conic form, large, 5 c; 
ſtyle one, 5 4; ſtigmas three, 5e, ba. | 
Ord. 11. Andrachne. The male flowers, 1; perianthium | 
pentaphyllous, 2; petals five, 1 a; neCtaria one within | 
each petal, 1 6; filaments five inſerted at the baſe of the 
ſtyle, 3a; antheras, 3 b, 

The female flowers on the ſame plant with the males, 


4; perianthium pentaphyllous, 4 a; petals none; nec- 
Vor. III. Ne 250. / ; ; : 1 8 


lindric, 3 4; anthera, 3b, 


taria the ſame as in the male flowers; germen globoſe, 
5 a; ſtyles three, bipartite, 5 5; ſtigmas globoſe, 5 c. 


Claſs XXII. Ord. 2. (See Tab. VII.) Sclix. The male, 
I; the calyx, the common amefitum, oblong, with an 


mas, having one flower, 2; petals none; nectarium a 
cylindraceous. gland in the centre of the flowers, 2 az 
filaments two, 2 5; antheras didymous, quadriloculac, 
9 92 F r hin,, 08 O52 be 
The female, 3; the amentum and ſquamas the ſame as 
in the male; corolla none; germen ovate, 4 a; attenu- 
ated into a taper ſtyle, not very diſtin, 46; ſtigmas 
two, bifid, revolute, 4 c. 0 . | 
Ord. 3. Empetrum. Phe male, 13 perianthium tripar- 
tite, 2; petals three, 1 4; filaments three, 14; anthe- 
ras bipartite, I c. 1 " 80 

The female, 3; perianthium and petals as in the male; 
germen depreſſed, 4 a; ſtyle ſcarce any; ſtigmas nine, 46. 
Ord. 4. Viſcum. The male, 1; perianthium quadripar- 
tite, 2; corolla none; filaments none; antheras four, 
oblong, acuminate, one joined to each of the calycine 
folioles, 1 5, 3 a. 37 NE oh ES 

The female very often oppoſite to the male flowers, 4 ; 
perianthium tetraphyllous, fixed on the germen, 5a; 
corolla none: germen oblong, trigonous, 6 a; ſtyles none; 
ſtigma obtuſe, 69. | | 


Ord 5. Humulus. The male, 1; perianthium penta- 


pbyllous, 1a; corolla none; filaments five, 1 6; anthe- 
ras with four furrows, 1'c. 28 | X 


The females, 2; univerſal involucrum quadripartite, 2 a; 


the partial involuera tetraphyllous, 3 a; the folioles ſub- 
rotund and ovate, having eight flowers, 3 6; each flower 
hath its perianthium monophyllous, 4; corolla none; 
germen, 5 a; ſtyles two, 5 ; ſtigmas, 5c. 
rd. 6. Tamus. The male, 1; perianthium ſexpartite, 
I a; corolla none; filaments fix, 15; antheras 1 e. 
The female, 2; perianthium monophyllous, ſexpartite, 
fitting on che apex of the germen, 24; petals none; 
neQtarium an oblong point, adhering' to the baſe of 
every ſingle ſegment of the perianthium, 2 4; germen 
ovately oblong, ſtanding under the calyx, 2 c; ttyle cy- 
lindraceous, 2 4, ſtigmas three, 2 e. 25 | 
Ord. 7. Populus. The male, 1; the common amentum 
oblong, conſiſting of uniflorous ſquamas, 1 a, 2; petals 
none; filaments eight, 12; anthera retragonous, large, 
1e. | 
The female, 3; amentum and ſquamas as in the male, 
4 ; germen ovate, narrow at both ends, 3a; ſtyle ſcarce- 
ly to be obſerved, 35; ſtigma quadrifid, 3c. 
Ord. 8. Mercurialis, "The male, 1; perianthium tri- 
partite, 14; corolla none; filaments nine or twelve, 13; 
antheras globoſe, didymous, c. | 
The female, 2; perianthium as in the male; corolla 
none; nectaria two ſharp points, one on each ſide of the 
germen, 2 4; germen roundiſh, 25; ſtyles two, re- 
flexed, 2 c; ſtigmas acute, reflexed, 2 4. 
Ord. g. Kiggelaria, Male, 1; perianthium monophyl- 
lous, quinquepartite, 14; petals five, longer than the 


_ calyx, 1b; nectaria five, obtuſe, with three lobes, 163 


filaments ten, 2 a; antheras, 2 6. | 
The female, 3; calyx the ſame as in the male; corolla 
the ſame as in the male; germen ſubrotund, 3 a; ſtyles 


five, 3 5; ſtigmas obtuſe, 3 c. 


Ord. 10. Meniſpermum. Male, 1; perianthium hexa- 
phyllous, 13 pctals eight, 2 4; htilaments ſixteen, cy- 


Female, 4; calyx and corolla the ſame as in the male; 


filaments eight, ſimilar to thoſe of the male, 4 az anthe- 


ras pellucid, ſterile, 45 germens two or three, ſtand- 
ing on a pedicle, 5 az ſtyles, 5b; ſtigmas, co, 
Ord. 11. Cliffertia. Male, 13 petianthium triphyllous, 
I az corolla none; filaments about thirty, 1 5; anthers 
didymous, Ic. | Wand FEY 

Female, 2 perianthium triphyllous, 2 a; corolla none; 
germen 3 a; ſtyles two, feathery, 3 5; ſtigmas, 3 c. 

Ord. 12. Juniperus. Male, 1; the amentum in form 
of a cone, having a common rachis, 2 az to which there 
are three oppoſite flowers, 2 5; the tenth flower termi- 
nating the amentum, each flower ferving for a baſe 

fixed to the pedicle of the column; corolla none; fila- 

ments (in the terminating flowers) three, at the baſe joined 
in one body, in the lateral flowers icarcely to be ob- 
ſerved, 3a; antheras three, ſeparate in the 
flowers, 3b; in the 
Calyx, 4. 


The female, 5 ; perianthium tripartite, joined with the 


ermen, 5 az petals three, 56; germen below the. 


terminating 
lateral ones fixed to the ſcales of the 


ower, 6 a; ſtyles three, 65; ſtigmas, 6 c. 2 
Ord . 13. Ruſeus. Male, 1; perianthium hexaphyllous, 
I a; pctals none ; nectatium, 1 6; filaments nous; an- 


theras three, inſerted on che apex of the nectarium, at 
their baſe coherent, 1c. 


Female 
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Female, 2; perianthium as in the male; petals a3 in the 
male; nectarium as in the male; germen hid within the 


nectarium, 3 az ſtyle cylindraceous, 3 b; ſtigma, 3 e. 


Ord. 14. Clutia. Male, 1 ; perianthium pentaphyllous, 
ma; petals five, ſhorter than the calyx, 16; the ex- 


_ terior neCtaria tripartite, placed within the petals, 2 43 


the interior necteria, 2 5; filaments five, fixed in the 
middle of the ſtyle, ſpreading horizontally, 1 c; anthe- 
ras ſubrotund, 14; germen none; ſtyie cylindraceous, 
club-ſhaped, Ie. | 

Female, 3; perianthium as in the male; petals as in 
the male; nectaria exterior none; the interior five, 
in pairs, ſituated as in the male, 3 a; germen ſtanding 
above the flower, 3 ö; ſtyles three, bifid, 3 c; ſtigmas, 


d. 

Claſs XXIII. Ord. 1. Veratrum. Hermaphrodite flowers, 
1; calyx none, except the corolla be taken for it, 1a; 
which conſiſts of fix petals; filaments fix, 1 5; anthera 
quadrangular, 1c; germens three, 2 a; ſtyles three, 
2 b; ſtigmas, 2 c. | 

The male flowers on the ſame plant, below the females, 
2; calyx, corolla, and ſtamens the ſame as in the her- 
maphrodite. | | 

Ord. 2. Fraxinus. Hermaphrodite flower, 1; calyx 
none ; ſometimes it hath a monophyllous perianthium, 
quadripartite, 1 4; corolla none; ſometimes it hath four 
petals, 16; filaments two, 1c; antheras having four 


farrows, 1 4, germen ovate, 1 e; ſtyle cylindraceous, 


157; ſtigma, 1 g. | | 
The female, 2; all as in the hermaphrodite. The com- 
mon female aſh has very often ſome hermaphrodite 
flowers interſperſed; and the hermaphrodite female 
flowers, have neither calyx nor corolla. The flower- 
ing aſh having both a corolla and a calyx, is always 


a true hermaphrodite, and without male flowers inter- 


in e _ 
Ord. 3. Ficus. Calyx a common one, obovate, large, 
fleſhy, concave, ſhut up with many ſcales, 1; the ſcales 


magnified, 2 43; whoſe interior ſurface is all over covered 


with florets, of which the uppermoſt approaching the 


calycine margin are hermaphrodites, and are few, 26; 


thoſe underneath are females, which are numerous, 2 c; 
the hermaphrodite flowers, each whereof fitting on a 
peduncle, 3; the proper perianthium, tripartite, 3 4, 4 4 
corolla tetrapetalous, fixed at the baſe of the ſtamens, 
4 b; filaments ſour, 4 c; antheras two in the middle of 
each filament, 4 4; germen oval, 3 %; flyle, 3 c; ſtig- 
„ | FFC | 
The female flowers, each whereof ſitting on a peduncle, 


5; the proper perianthium, quinquepartite, 5 @; corolla. 


none; germen oval, 5b; ſtyle coming out on one fide 
of the apex of the germen, 5c; ſtigmas two, 54 — 
N. B. The fructifications ſhould be examined a little be- 
fore the maturity of the fruit. The fruit of a fig is not 


a pericarpium, but a receptacle, the interior ſides of 
Which ſupport the flowers with the fruCtitication. | 
Claſs XXIV. Ord. 1. Polypodium. The ſtripes on the 


forepart channelled, 1 a, 2 4; on the hind part rounded, 
covered with chaffy ſcales; the front is oblong, acute, 


bipinnate, branches alternate, 1 %, ſpreading, lanceolate, 


pinnate ; the pinnz for the moſt part alternate, ſeſſile, 


grown together at the baſe; the ſructification in rows, | 


34a; one row on each fide of the mid-rib, the clypei 
{or ſhields) membranaceous, 4, orbiculate, peltate, 5, 
pedunculated, is at the time of flowering, flat, cover- 


ing the fructifications, 4; after the flowering reflexed, 


6, lacerated, deciduous ; the capſular globules roundiſh, 


6 a, numerous, faſciculated, on ſmall footſtalks, 7; the 
upper fide of the clypeus (or thield) magnified, 4; the | 


under ſide, 5; the clypeus after the flowering reflexed, 
with mature globules, 6 3 the whole cluſter of globules 
diſengaged from the pinna and the clypeus, 8; the ſame 
diſengaged from the pinna, and ſtill adhering to the 
clypeus, 9 ; a few globules with their foot-ſtalks, 7; a 
ſingle globule in the ſtate of flowering, rough on the 
upper part, half-way down, with ſmall tubercles, and 
four ſhallow wrinkles, 10; the fame nearly ripe, 11; 
the ſame ripe, the roughneſs and wrinkles being then 
vaniſhed, 12; the ſame burſt in two, throwing out the 
ſeeds, 13; the ſame empty, 14; the ſeeds, 15 ; the con- 
ceptacle of the ſeeds, 16. N. B. The frons is a ſpecies 
of trunk, whoſe branches and leaves are blended to- 
gether, and generally united with the fructification, 
which is only applicable to ferns and palms; and the 
ſtipes is the baſe of this trunk in palms, ferns, and muſh- 
rooms. 
Ord. 2. Bryum. Calyx, the calyptra, 1, 2, 3, 4 a; 
anthera, ſubrotund or oblong, 5 a; the mouth with a 
little ciliated ring, covered with a conic operculum, 6 az 
receptacle, no apophyſis; perichetium none, but a tu- 
bercle for the baſe of the peduncle, root fibrous, 2 4; 


trunk cre, ſomewhat branched, 2 6; leaves, 2 c; | 


* 
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capſule, at Gift erect, 2, green, afterwards pendulous + 
and reddiſh ; the operculum magnified, 8 a; foo. 2 1 
moſs in its early ſtate with its calyptra, a 1 fir: 3 0 Oo 
calyptra taken off; fig. 4, as the moſs increates 5 85 
lyptra @ withers ; fig. 6, as the calyptra increaſes it ber 
comes pendulous; fig. 8, tlie operculum à taken off 5 
diſchacge the ſeeds : fig. 10. a longitudinal n 
to ſhew how the petals or ſet are placed within, by: 
how the anthera is fixed to the operculum a; fir 955 
when the operculum {a} is taken off, the 8 5 
petals or ſetæ ſpring back, but the inner remain Hel; 
each row contains lixteen petals, but in leis than lx s 
ten ſeconds, fold themſelves up, as in fir. 8 ang "ug 
fig. 9. a longitudinal ſection of the ſanie 3 fig. 11 the 
operculum on the inner fide with the anthera a. Ke; 1 ; 
the anthera taken out of the operculum ae j fo % þ 
horizontal ſection of the operculum with the 9 1 
much magnihed ac; fig. 14 the ſituation of the tony 
or {ett greatiy magnified, Pp; fig. 15. two feaves, the 


outlide c, the inſide i. 
Ord. 3. Fucus. Root fibrous, 1 @; leaves linear, cartj}; 
ginous, ſmooth, without joints, very branched "8 
branches alternate, the little branches many on cach 8 
alternately, 1, 2; in fig. 2. the branches are Mee 
the fruit, the veſicles lateral, ſcattered without or... 
ſeſſile globous, black, the ſize of poppy ſeed: 
a veſicle magnified. 

Ord. 4. Agaricus, The fungus horizontal with thin 
plates underneath, 2; the flem erect, cylindracug:;: 
ſtriated, white, ſolid, bulbous at the baſe, fe, 2 c; he 
volva or calyx growing in the middle, 14, 2 4, the can 
convex, white, ſomewhat lacerated and ſquamated, x 4 : 
the lamellas or thin plates, 2, 3, 4, a little conven 5. 
tire, a ſingle lamella, 4 a, at firlt reddiſh, 5 a, afterwards 
a brown black, 2, 3, 43 a ſection, fg. 3. a mats of old 
horſe dung, collected. by the gardeners, wherein are 
lodged white ſhieds or filaments, 6 a, which eontain the 
ſceds or cauſes of muſhtooms; a hnple ſhred or filament 

7; the manner in which the fungi firſt appear, 6%; . 
fungus on its under fide, before it expands Itleit, to thew 
how the pileus and the volva are connected, 8; 2 verti— 
cal ſectiou on the lame, 5, 

ORDER, in /Yar, denotes an arrangement of the parts of 
an ARMY, either by land or ſea; whether for marching 

ſailing, or engaging. 0 | 

ORDER of battie, dee BATTLE and Line. 

An ORDER of march is diſpoſed in two or three columns, 
according to the ground. Lhe orders and gEyorL vTIONS 
make the ſubject of the ſcience of tactics. | 

OKBER is more particularly uſed for the equal di! 
one rank or tile, from another. 

The uſual oder in files is three feet; in ranks ſix feet. 
The open or marching order is twice as much, 

ORDERLY /erjeant, and ORDERLY men, in Military Lau— 
guage, are thoſe who are appointed to attend on penc- 
rai othcers, or ſuch other ofhcers as are entitled to fach 
who walk behind them with their arms. ; 

O&DERLY 5094, is a book provided for every company, in 
which the ſerjcauts write down both general aud regi- 
mental crders, that the officers may read them. ” 


order, 


. t, bl 
1g. 3.18 


lance of 


OrDERs, in Law, are of ſeveral forts, and by divers 


courts as of the Chancery, King's Bench, &c. Order; 
of the Court of Chancery, either of courſe or otherwite, 
are obtained on the petition or motion of one of the 
parties in a cauſe, or of ſome other intereſted in, or al- 
tected by it; and they are ſometimes made upon hearing, 
and ſometimes by conſent of parties. Pract. Holic. 26. 

ORDERS, in a Military Sen/e, denote all that is lawfully 
commanded by ſuperior officers, Thus, orders are given 
our every day, whether in camp, garriſon, or on a match, 
by the commanding officer; which ders are afterwards 
given to every oſſicer in writing by their reſpective fer- 
jcauts. | 

ORDERs, by way of eminence, or Y ORDERs, denote a 
character peculiar to eccleſialtics, whereby they are {ct 
apart for the miniſtry. | 
This the Romaniſts make their ſixth ſacrament. 
In the reformed churches there are but three orders ; Vis. 
biſhops, prieſts, and deacons. In the Romiſh churct 
there are ſeven, excluſive of the epifcopate : al! which 
the council of 'Trent enjoins to be received, and believed, 
on pain of anathema. | | | 
They are diſtinguiſhed into petty, or ſecular orders; and 
major, or ſacred orders. 


| ORDERS, the petty, or minor, are four: viz. thoſe of doo1- 


keeper, exorciſt, reader, and acolyth. _ 
Thoſe in petty orders may marry without any diſpenſation: 
in effect, the petty orders are looked on as litthz othe, than 
formaluics, and as degrees neceſſary to arrive at the high- 
er orders. Vet the council of Trent is very ſerious #bout 
them: enjoins that none be admitted into them, without 
underſtanding Latin; and recommends it to tlic bithop3, 
10 


to obſerve the intervals of conferring them, that the per- 
ſons may have a luſſicient time to exerciſe the function of 
each order : but it leaves the biſhops a power of diſpenſing 
with thoſe rules: ſo that the four orders are uſually con- 
ferred the lame day, and only make the firſt part of the 
iy of ordination. | 

ND Crooks diſavow theſe petty orders, and paſs imme- 
diately to the ſubdiaconate; and the reformed to the 
1 ate. 
N 78 riſe Fleury dates in the time of the emperor 
Juſtinian. There is no call nor benefice required for the 
four petty orders; and a baſtard may even enjoy them 
without any diſpenſation ; nor does bigamy diſqualify, 


ORDERS, ſacred, or major, we have already obſcrved, are | 


three: vize thoſe of deacon, prieſt, and biſhop. gs 
The council of Trent retrieving the ancient diſcipline, 
forbids any perſon being admitted to the major orders, 
unleſs he be in peaceable poſſeſſion of a benebce ſufficient 
for a decent ſublittence 3 allowing no ordinations on pa- 
trimonics or penſions z except where the biſhop judges it 
for the ſervice of the church. 
A perſon is ſaid to be promoted to orders per Jaltum, when 
he has pot before paſſed the inferior orders. The coun- 
cil of Conſtantinople forbids any biſhop being ordained 
without paſſing all the degrees; yet church biſtory 
furniſhes us with inſtances of biſhops conſecrated, 
without having paſſed the order of pricithood ; and Pa- 
normus {till thinks ſuch an ordination valid. =_ | 
Oupkks, military, are companies of knights, inſtituted by 
kings and princes z either for defence of the faith, or to 
confer marks of honour, and make diſtinctions among 
their ſubjects. | 7 
There have been five orders, purely military, in England; 
viz. thoſe of the knights of the GAR TER, knights BAN- 
NERETS, knights of the BaTH, knights BACHELORS, 
and knights BARONETS. | | 
The French have had five military orders; viz. that of the 
Genette, inſtituted by Charles Martel ; but which ſoon fell. 
The order of the Virgin Mary, ſince called the order of the 
Star, initituted by king John, in 1352. The order of St. 
Michael, inflituted in 1469, by Lewis IX. The order of 
the Holy Ghoſt, or the blue ribband; the members of 
which are firſt o be knights of St. Michael. And the 
order of St. Louis, inſtituted by Lewis XIV. in 1693. 
The princes of the blood, marſhals of France, admiral, 
and generals, become knights of St, Louis by their offices. 


ORDER Alcantara, of Amaranth, of Argonauts, of the Band | 


of Calatrava, ef Chriſt, of the Groſs, of the Elephant, of the 
Ermine, of the Golden Fleece, of St. Fames, of the Knot, of 
St. Lazarus, of the Roſary, of the Star, of the Stole, and of 


the Thijile, & . See the reſpective articles. See the 


references under KNIGHTS. 

Ou pER of Merit, was inſtituted by Frederic III. king of 
Pruſſia, as a reward to thoſe officers whole behaviour de- 
ſerved ſome mark of diſtinction. 'The enſign of this 


order is a golden {tar of eight rays, enamelled with blue, 
which is worn appendant to a black ribband, edged with | 


ſilver: and the motto is Pour la merite. 

OnbER VH St. Alexander Newſki, or the red ribband, was 
inſtituted by Peter I. emperor of Ruſſia: but the czarina 
Catherine I. conferred it in the year 1725. : 

Orpeks, religious military, are thoſe inſtituted in defence 
of the faith, and privileged to ſay maſs; and who are 
prohibited marriage, &c _ | 
Ot this kind are the knights of Malta, or of St. Jobn of 
Jeruſalem. Such allo were the knights Templars, the 
knights of Calatrava, knights of St. Lazarus, Teutonic 
knights, &c. See MALTA, TEMPLAR, &c. | 
Father Putignani accounts thoſe military orders where 
marriage is not allowed, real religious orders. F. Pape- 
broch ſays, it is in vain to ſearch tor military orders before 
the twelfth century. | | | 

OtDERs, religious, are congregations, or ſotieties, of mo- 
naſtics, living under the ſame ſuperior, in the ſame man- 
ner, and wearing the ſame habit. : 

Religious orders may be reduced to five kinds; viz, monks, 
canons, knights, mendicants, and regular clerks. See MoNK, 
CanoN, &c. 
Father Mabillon ſhews, that till the ninth century, al- 
molt all the monallerics in Europe followed the rule of 
St. Benedict; and that the diſtinction of orders did not 
commence till upon the re-union of ſeveral monaſteries 
into one congregation : that St. Odo, abbot of Cluny, 
tilt began this re-union, bringing ſeveral houſes under 
the dependence of Cluny : that, a little afterwards, in the 
eleventh century, the Camaldulians aroſe ; then, by de- 
grees, the congregation of Vallombroſa ; the Ciſtercians, 

Carthuſians, Auguſtines; and at laſt, in the thirteenth 

century, the Mendicants. He adds, that Lupus Servatus, 

abbot of Ferrieties, in the ninth century, is the firſt that 
ſeems to diſtinguiſh the order of St. Benedict from the 
relt, and to ſpeak of it as a particular order. 


pile order denotes the order of regular canons bf Stz 
Auguſtine, See AUGUSTINS. 155 

Black order denoted the order of BENE DIC TI NS. 

Theſe names were firſt given theſe two orders from the 

colour of their. habit; but are diſuſed ſince the inſtitu- 

tion of ſeveral other orders, who wear the ſame colours. 

Grey order was the ancient name of the CIS T ERC ANS; 


more. | 
Ox DER Charity. See CHARITY: 
ORDER of St. Saviour. See SAVIOUR; 
Or DER, third. See THIRD. ” 
OkDER, in the Geometry of Curves, See GERNDER, Lixt, 
and CURVE. 
ORDEks, book of. See Book. 

ORDER, interlocutory. See INTERLOCUTORY., 
ORDINAL, OR DIN ATE, a book containing the order dr 
manner of performing divine ſervice. See RiTUAL, 
ORkDINAL, in Grammar, an epithet given to ſuch numbers 

as mark the order of things, or in what rank they ate 
placed. | 
Thus, firſt, ſecond, tenth, hundredth, &c. are 
numbers. See CARDINAL. | 
ORDINANCE, or OR DoNNANCE, a law, ſtatute, or com- 
mand, of a ſovereign or ſuperior. 
Ordinance of parliament, is ordinarily uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe as ſtatute, or act of parliament. 
In the parliament-rolls, acts are often called ordinances of 
parliament. Though in ſome caſes we find a difference 
made between the two z ordinances being only temporary 
things, by way of prohibition ; and capable of being al- 
tered by the commons alone; whereas an act is a perpe- 
tual law, and cannot be altered but by king, lords, and 
commons. 
Sir Edward Coke aſſerts, that an ordinance of parliament 
differs from an az, as the latter can only be made by the 
king, and the threefold conſent of the eſtates; whereas 
the former may be made by one or two of them. 
Ordinance of the foreſt, is a ſtatute made in the thirty- 
fourth year of Henry I. relating to For Esr-matters. 
In the French juriſprudence, ordonnances are ſuch laws as 
are eſtabliſhed by the king's authority alone. All ordox= 
nances begin with d tous preſens & d venir ſalut. 
ORDINANCE, or ORDNANCE, is allo a general term for all 

ſorts of great guns, or cannon, mor | 
See CANNON, and Gu. 
'The ſtrength and ſerviceableneſs of a piece of ordinance 


depends much on the thickneſs of the metal, efpecially 


about its chamber and breech, which is called its Forti fi- 
cation. _ g 


2 


ordinal 


tars, &c. uſed in war. 


Of this there are three degrees, both for cannons and 
culverins. Such are the ordinarily fortified, alſo called 
legitimate pieces. Thoſe whole fortification is leflened, are 
called ba/tard pieces. Thoſe doubly fortified, are called 
extraordinary pieces. | ; 

The fortification of a gun is reckoned from the thickneſs 
of the metal at the touch hole, at the trunnions, and at 
the muzzle, in proportion to the diameter of the bore, 
The doubly fortified pieces are a full diameter of the bore 
in thickneſs at the touch-hole, ++ of it at the trunnions, 
and rt at the muzzle: the leſſened cannons have but 2, 


or 1, of the diameter of their bore, in the thickneſs 
at the rouch-hole, + | 
muzzle, | 


All the double fortified culyerins, and all the leſſer pieces 
of that kind, have a diameter and + at the touch-hole, 
44 at the trunnions, and ,2 at the muzzle. And the 
ordinary fortified culverins are every way as the doubly 
fortified cannon ; and the leſſened culverins as the ordi- 


nary cannon, in all reſpects. The ordinary-fortified can- 
non have 3 at the touch-hole, 5 at the trunnions, and 
+ at the muzzle. | | 


ORDINANCE, in Painting. See ORDONNANCE, 


ORDINANCE, or ORDNANCE office, is the ſtanding grand 


magazine of arms, habiliments, inſtruments, and utenſils 
of war, as well b 


C y ſea as land; not only of thoſe lodged 
in the Tower, but in all the garriſons, caftles, forts, &c. 
in Great Britain, from whence, as occaſion requires, his 
majelty's armies are ſupplied. 5 
The ofhcers of the ordinance are, the maſier-general, with 
a ſalary of 1500/. a year, from whom are derived all 
orders and diſpatches relating to the ſame, as the ſervice 
{hall beſt require, and who has the ſole command of the 
royal regiment of artillery, This poſt bas often been 

annexed to the oflice of general and commander in chief. 

The ſame military reſpect is paid to the maſter-general of 
the ordinance, as to generals of horſe and foot; that is, 
on all occaſions to have the march beat to him, and to be 
ſaluted by all officers, the colours excepted. 

Under him is a lieutenant- general of the ordinance, with a 
ſalary of 1 100. a year, who reccives orders from the 


maſter-genetal, and the reſt of the prime officers at the 
| board; 


but ſince the change of the habit, the name ſuits them no 


s at the trunnions, and 18 at the 
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ORD 


board ; fees them duly executed; orders the firing of | 


guns on days of rejoicing z and ſees the train of artillery 
fitted ont when ordered to the field. F 


Next to him is the ſur veyor- general, with a ſalary of 700. 


a year, who has the inſpeCtion of the ordinance, ſtores, 


and proviſions of war, in the cuſtody of the {tore-keepers z 
he allows all bills of debts, keeps a check on labourers, 
&c, | N | 
Under theſe is a clerk of the ordinance, with a ſalary of 
Goo. a year, who records all orders or. inſtructions 
given from the government of the office ; with all patents, 
grants, names of officers, &c, draws all eſtimates for 
proviſions, and ſupplies all letters, inſtructions, com- 
miſſions, deputations, contracts, &c. and ſerves as a check 
between the two accomptants of the office, the one for 
money, the other for ſtores. | YE | 
This office has alſo a ſtore-keeper, with a ſalary of 4001. 
a year, who takes into his cuſtody all ordinance, ammu- 
nition, ſtores, &c. thereto belonging; and indents and 
gives in legal ſecurity for the ſafe keeping thereof; and 
renders an exact account from time to time. TI 
Here is alſo a clerk of the deliveries, with a ſalary of 4001. 
a year, whoſe duty is to draw up all proviſions, either at 
the Tower, or any other of his majeſty's magazines, to 
ſee them duly executed, &c. . | 
And laſtly, a treaſurer and paymaſter, with a ſalary of 
500!. a year, through whoſe hands paſſes the money of 


the whole office, as well for payment of ſalaries, as de- | | 


bentures. _ | | 
Under theſe ſuperior officers belonging to the civil branch 


of the ordinance, there are ſecretaries and clerks, &c..| 


The military branch of the ordinance is under the direction 
of a chief engineer, &c. See ENGINEER. 


ORDINANCE, or ORDNANCE b:{/s, commonly called ord- 


nance debentures, are bills iſſued by the board of ordnance 
on the treafurer of that office, for the payment of ſtores, 
&c. Theſe are not payable at any certain time, and do. 
not bear any intereſt, ſo that the diſcount upon them is 


often very high: but they are ſeldom much above two | 
pears in arrear. 0 | | | 


OrDINANCE, /piking up the, See SPIKING. | : 


ORDINARII, in Antiquity, were a ſort of gladiators ; be 


ing thoſe appointed to exhibit combats on certain ſtated 
days, &c. POE „ | | 
ORDINARY, ſomething that happens, or paſſes frequent- 
Iy, or uſually. | 5 65 J 
We fay, the ordinary courſe of things: whatever is done 
without miracles, is done by ordinary agents. | 
Os DIS AR culverin. See CULVERIN. 


ORDINARY minien, &c. See MIN1ON, &c. 
OR DIN AR, ambaſſador, or envoy in. See EMBASSADOR, 


and Evnvor. 


Orvixary is alſo applied to ſeveral officers and ſervants | other conic ſection, perpendicularly acroſs the axis, or 


belonging to the king's houſhold, who attend on common 
occaſions. Thus we ſay, phyfician in ordinary, &c. | 

Ordinary, in Naval Lang nag e, denotes the eſtabliſhment 

of the perſons employed by government to take charge of 


the ſhips of war, which are lald-up in the ſeveral har- 


bours adjacent to che royal dock-yards. Theſe are prin- 
cipally compoſed of the warrant-officers of the ſaid ſhips, 
as the gunner, boatſwain, carpenter, deputy-purſer, and 
cook, and three ſervants. There is beſides a crew of la- 
bovrers inrolled in the liſt of the ordinary, who paſs from 


ſhip to ſhip occaſionally to pump, moor, remove, or clean 


them, whenever it is neceſſary. 


The term ordinary is alſo applied ſometimes to the ſhips | 


the wſelves: it is likewiſe uſed to diſtinguiſh the inferior 
ſailors from the molt expert and diligent. The latter are 
rated alle on the navy books, and have 11. 4s. per month; 


whereas thoſe who are rated ordinary, have only 195. per 


month. Falconer. | 
Ok DIN SR x, ordinarius, in the Civil Law, is any judge 
velled with authority to take cognizance of cauſes, in his 
own right, as he 1s a magiſtrate ; and not by deputation. 
ORDINARY court of chancery. See PETTY bag, 


ORDINARY, in Common and Canon Law, denotes him who 


has ordinary or immediate juriſdiction in eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes in ſuch a place, | | 
In which ſenſe archdeacons are ordinaries. Though the 
appellation be molt frequently given to the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, who has the ordinary: ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, 
and the collation to benefices therein. 

"There are ſeveral chapels, chapters, abbeys, &c. exempte 
from the juriſdiction of the ordinary. | | 
The archbiſhop is ordinary of the whole province, to viſit, 
and receive appeals from the inferior judicatures. 

The Romiſh canoniſts call the pope ordinary of ordinartes, 
ſince by the Lateran council he has uſurped the right of 
collating, by prevention, to all benefices; in exclution of 
the ordinary collatars. | 
ORDINARY of afſizes and ſeſſions was a deputy of the biſhop 
gt the diocele, anciently appointed to give malefactors 


f woiders, lozenge, fuſil, and maſcle. Porny's Elem. of He- 


ORD. 


their XEcK-verſes, and judge whether they read or ne 
alſo to perform divine ſervice for them, and aſſift in * 
paring them for death. 80 | Nes 
| ORDINARY of Newgate, is one who is attendant in oy; 
upon the condemned malefactors in that priſon vat 
| pare them for death; and he records the beh: 
| ſuch perſons. „ 
ORDINARY, or honorvrable ORDINARY, in Heraldry, a d 
nomination given to certain charges properly bodo! * 
to that art. E e | 
The honourable ordinaries are ten in number; yiz, the 
chief, pale, bend, feſſe, bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevron, bordur 
and or/e, See CHIEN, PALE, &c. N 
The heralds give ſeveral reaſons for their being called };. 
nourable : viz. 1. Their great antiquity, as having bee 
uſed ever ſince armoury was ſet on foot. And, 2. Be. 
cauſe they denote the ornaments moſt neceſſary for noble 
and generous men: thus the chief repreſents the he! 
wreath, or crown, covering the head : the pale repre. 
ſents his lance or ſpear; the bend and bar, his belt; the 
feſfe his ſcarf; the croſs and ſaltier, his ſword ; the the« 
vron, his boots and ſpurs ; and the bordure and orle, his 
coat of mail. | | 
As to the allotting or diſtributing of theſe cralnarie; 
ſome authors write, that when a pentleman, having "A 
haved himſelf gailantly in fight, was preſented to the 
prince, or general, and a ſuitable coat-armour ordered 
him; if he were wounded in the head, they gave him a 
chief; if in the legs he had a chevron; and it his ſword 
and armour were diſcoloured with the blood of the ene. 
mies, a croſs or bordure. | 
Some heralds have attempted to increaſe the number of 
honourable ordinaries to twenty; adding to thoſe above 
mentioned, the plain guarter, the gion, the eſeutcheoy 
cappe dexter and ſiniſter, emmanch dexter and ſiniſter, 
chauſſe dexter and ſiuiſter, and the point. But theſe are 
not yet authoriſed. 85 
Some writers diſtinguiſh ordinaries into honourable and 
| ſubordinate. Honourable ordinaries, which are the prin- 
cipal charges in heraldry, they define as made of lines 
only; which according to their diſpoſition and form, re- 
ceive different names. Of theſe they reckon nine, viz, 
the chief, pale, bend, bend ſiniſter, ſeſs, bar, chevron, croſs, 
and /ſaltier. The ſubordinate ordinaries are ancient he- 
raldic figures, frequently uſed in coats of arms, and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by peculiar terms: theſe are the gyron, canton, 
ret, pile, ole, ineſcutchcon, treſſure, flanches, flajques, 


to pre- 
behaviour of 


1 * 
ging 


met, 


raldry, p. 50, and 114. 
ORDINATE. Sce Co-oRDIN ATE. 8 
OR DINATES, in Geometry and Conics, are lines drawn 

from any point of the circumference of an ellipſis, or 


the other fide, 
The Latins call them ordinatim applicate. Such are the 
lines M M, M M, &c. (Tab. Conics. fig. 29.) 
Half of each of theſe, as the lines E M, E M, &c. are 
properly only ſem-ordinates, though popularly called 
ordinates. e 2 82 6 ä 
Tbe ordinates of a curve may more generally be defined 
to be right lines parallel to one another, terminated by the 
curve, aud biſected by a right line called the DIAMET ER. 
In curves of the ſecond order; if any two parallel right 
lines be drawn fo as to meet the curve in three points; a 
Tight line which cuts theſe parallels fo, as that the ſum of 
two parts terminating at the curve on one {ide the ſecant, 
is equal to the third pait terminated at the curve on the 
other bde 3 will cut all other right lines parallel to theſe, 
and that meet the curve in three points, after the ſame 
manner, i. e. ſo as that the ſum 3 5 two parts on one 
ſide will always be equal to the third part on the other 
ſide, —And theſe three parts, equal on either ſide, Sir 
Iſaac Newton ealls ordinatim applicatæ, or ordinates /, 
curves of the ſecond order. See CURVE. 
To find the greateſt and leaſt ordinates to curves. Sce 
Maximum. e | 
ORDINATE in a parabo/a, hyperbola, and ellipſts. See the 
reſpective articles. 
ORDINATE rat is that wherein the antecedent of the firſt 
ratio is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſccond 
is to its conſequent. C 
| ORDINATION, the act of conferring holy orders ; or of 
initiating a candidate into the diaconate, or prieſthood. 
As to the qualification of the perſons to be ordained, Sce 
Draco and PkiEgsT, . 
The form of ordination in the church of England is an- 
nexed to the book of Common Prayer, and the authority 
of it eftablithed by 5 and 6 Fdw, VI. cap. 1. 8 Eliz. cap, 
1. by art. thirty-ſix of the thirty-nine ARTICL Es, and 
4: by the eighth canon, TTY 
he ordination of biſhops is more properly called co 
SECRA TION, | | 


Ordination 


ORD IN ORD 
been eſteemed the principal prero- | ſubſcription, which is the term of ordination in the church 
tive of biſhops; and they (till retain the function as a | of 'England« See Towgood's Diſſent from the Church of 
ind of mark of ſpiritual ſovereiguty'in their dibceſes. England fully juſtified, ' &c. edit. 5. 1775, p. 196, Kc. 
In the ancient diſcipline there was no futh thing as a The council'cf Rome in 7444 orders, that no ordinativns 
vague, ani abſolute ordination; but every one was to] ſhafl be held except on the firſt, fourth, ſeventh, and 
have a church, whereof he was to be ordained clerk, or tenth months. Wich us, by can. 31. or dination. d ayi are 
rieſt. In the twelfth century they grew more remiſs, | the four Sundays immediately following the Ember- 
and ordained-without any title, or benehice, 3 weeks; being the ſecond Sunday in Lent, Trinity-Sun-. 
The council of Trent reltored the ancient diſcipline, and | day, and the Sundays following the firſt Wedneſday after 
appointed, that none mould be ordained but thoſe who September the 14th, and December the 13th. 
were provided of a beuefice ſufficient to ſubſiſt them. | Pope Alexander II. condemns ordination per faltum, as 
The thadow' of which practice (Kt obtains among us. they call it; i. e. the leaping to a ſuperior order without 
The reformed hold the call of the ßeople tlie only thing] paffing through the inferior. Fee 
eſſential to the validity of the'miniltty ; and teach, that | Ordination is one of the ſacraments of the church of 
or dinaticn'is only 4 ceremony which renders the call more | Rome. | | oy 
auguſt and authentic. , e . CSC 
| Accordingly the proteſtant churches of Scotland, France, ORDONNANCE, or Ozvinance,' in Painting, denotes 
Holland; 'Swirzerlind, Germany, Poland, Hungary, | the diſpoſition" of the parts of a picture either with re- | 
 Penmark; &. have no epiſcopal 1 For Lu- gard to the whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts; as the | 
ber, Calvin, Bucer, MelanAthon, &c. and Uthe fit groups, maſſes, contraſts, aſpecks, &. 
+ reformers aud-foundets of theſe churches, who ordained] In the ordnnance there are three things regarded; viz.. 
miniſters, e them, were themſelves preſbyters, and | the place, or ſcene, where; the diſtribution, how; and 
no other. © And though in ſomé of thefe churches chere] the contraſt. r 
are miniters called ſuperintendlants, or biſhops, yet theſe] In the firſt, regard is to be had to the diſpoſition of things 
are only primr inter” pates, the firfl among equals; not + to ſerve as a ground- work; and to the plan, or poſition 
pretending to any ſuperiority of orders. Having them- of bodies; under the former whereof come, 1. The 
delves -no other orilers than what either preſbyters gave] Jaydſcape ; whether ah uninhabited place, where there 
them, or whiat was piven them as pfeſbytets, they can con-] is full liberty of repreſenting all the extravagancies of 
| no other to thoſe they ordain. On this ground che] nature; or inhabited, where the marks of cultivation, 
"proteſt ant diſſenters plead that their dination, though &. muſt be exhibited. 8 | - 
not epitcopat,- is the ſame with that of all the illuſtrious 2. The building, whether ruſtic ; wherein the painter's 
proteſtaut churches abroad; and obſect, that a prielt | fancy is at liberty: or regular; wherein a nice attention 
--ordained by a poptſh"bifhop, ſhould be received: neo the | is required to the orders. | 
church of England 38 4 valid miniller, rightſully Or- 3. The mixture of both; wherein it is a maxim to com- 
dained; whillt the Sitters of another, ' orddined by the | poſe in great pieces, and make the ground-plot bigenough, 
moſt learned, keligidus preſpyter, Which any lorcigu | to neglect ſome little places, in order to beſtow more on 
country cun boatt, are pionduncen not valid, and Heis] the whole maſs, and to ſhew the more conſiderable places 
required t6'ſubmir r6 be ordained afteflt. 5 with tbe more advantage; and to mark ſome agitation in 
In oppoſition” to epiſcopal” cdination, they urge; that all the things that move, WI 
the laying on of the As tothe plans of bodies, they are either ſolid; which, 
hands of the pteſbytefy, 1 Tim. iv. 14, that Paul again, axe either ſo by nature, and which muſt be pro- 
portioned to their places; or artificial, where regard is to 
| reh of Antioch, and not by any Dl- be had to the rules of geometry, perſpeclive, architec- 
ſhop preſiding in that city, Acts xül. 15 2, 3. ahd'thar it} ture, &c.' Or they move: which they do, either by a 
is a welt known fact, that preſbytefs, in the'church of voluntary motion, wherein care muſt be had to propor- 
Alexandria, ordained even their own biſhops for more | tion them to their ſituation,” and to ſtrengthen them by 
than two hundred years in the earjielt "ages of *Chriftia- regarding the equilibrium; or by ſome extraordinary 
mty. They ſarther argue, that bifhops and preſby ters power, as machines, &c. where the cauſes of their mo- 
are in Scripture the ſame; and not denominätions ot di- tions myſt appear. Or they are things at a diſtance. In | 7 
#tin& orders or offices in the chufch: reſetring to Philip. | all which an even plane muſt ſill be propoſed to find X i 
1. 1 | | „ 28 "Ay their preciſe ſituation, and ſettle their place by ſudien a 
To the ſame purpoſe they maintain, that the ſuperiority | breaks and diſtances agreeable to perſpectire. 
of biſhops io ptetbyters is not pretended to be of divine In plaeing the figures, regard muſt be had, 1. To the 
but of human inſtirution, not grounded on ſeripture, but group, which connefts the ſubject, and ſtays the ſight. 
only upoir the cuſtom or ordinances of this realm, by the | In this are to be conſidered the knot or nodus, which 
+ firſt reformers and founders of the church of England, | binds the group; and the nearneſs of figures, which we 
nor by many of its moſt learned aud eminent doctors| may call the chain, as it holds them together; that the 
fince; See Stiſtiiſgfleet's Irenic. chap, 8. p. 385- in which] group be ſuſtaimed by ſomething looſe and diſtinct from 
it; and by the ſame joined and continued to the other 
f Cranr | | groups: and that the lights and ſhadows be ſo diſpoſed, 
Edw. VI. and Queen Elizabeth's reign, of archbiſhop as that we may at once ice the eſſect of all the parts of 
Whitgift, biſhop Bridges, Loe, Hooker, Suieliſf, Hales, the compoſition, 5 . | 
Chillingworth, & . Moreover, the book iotitled the | 2. To the a&ions, wherein forced attitudes are to be 
Inſlitution of a Chriſtian Man, ſubſcribed by the clergy | avoided, and ſimple nature ſhewn in her molt advanta- 
in convocation, and confirmed by parliament, owns bi- geous poſture. In weak and lean figures, the nuditics 
thops and preſbyters by ſcripture to be the ſame. Beſides, are not to be ſhewn ; but occaſions of covering them are 
the protettant difſenters alledge, that if epiſcepal 0r4/7a-| to be ſought. In all human figures, ſpecial care to be a 
tion be really neceſſary to conſtitute a valid miniſter, | taken, the head be well placed between the ſhoulders : 
does not ſeem to be enjoined by the conſtitution of the | the trunk on the haunches; and the whole on the ſect. | 
church of England : becauſe the power of ordindlzon| 3. To the drapery; which is to be 2d; uſted, fo as it may | 
which the biltops exerciſe in this kingdom, is derived appear real garments, and not ſtuffs looſely thrown on. WO 
entirely and only from the civil magiſtrace ; 2nd he autho- Ihe ſolds to be fo diſpoſed as to leave the great parts, 5 
| wherein the nudity. may appear, free; rangt ; 'F 
given: that if an ordinati9u ſhould be conducted in other | folds about the 58 e chem Wane 
manner and form than that preſcribed by him, ſuch «rd:-| of the members. And, laſtly, to diſpoſe the draperies 
tion would be illegal, and of no authority in the church. | by raiſing the tuff, and letting it fall eabily and ehe), 
Accordingly the biſhop at the ordination of the candidate | that the air, ſuſtaining the folds, may let them fall ſoſt. 4 
als, Are you called accofding to the will of our Lord] Laſtly, in the contraſt, are to be contlercl ebe actions, | 
Jeſus Chrilt, and the due order of this realm ? 'The con- which vary infinitely : the aſpects, which in actions of the | 
ſtitution and law of England ſeem to know nothing of | fame kind, may, by their difference, make a contraſt: ; > 
| the ſituation, according as they meet above or under the 
Veoeſted (by act of parliament or the ſuffrage of the people) Fight, far or near. And, laſtly, cuſtom ; which extends 
with a fullneſs of all power eccleſiaſtical in theſe reaims, | indeed, to all parts of painting, but is particularly to 
; d and authoriſing biſhops to ordain : and be regarded in the ordonnance to be managed 2 — 
« r power of ordination was once delegated to Cromwel, | however, and ſtiffneſs and formality avoided. | 
din nth germ tothe bing er rt! | Oxpotma x, in drhtege,is near the ſome un - 2 
itrations ſhould 5 Ic r he 'f 4 > . 50 GS 3 0 e compo ion Ot Aa ut ing, and the 
| derived, as fome have contended, diſpoſition. of its parts, both with regard to the whole, 


ſrom a ſucceſſion of popiſh biſhops 3 biſhops of a chuich, | and to one another. | 

which, by the definition of the ninetcenth article of the | * Vitruvius defines or dounance to be that which regulates | 

8 can be no part of the true viſible church o the ſize or magnitude of all the parts of a building with 
150 „and biſhops, likewiſe, who conſider the proteltant | reſpect to their uſe. Tt eg - 

conBys although ordained by proteſtant biſhops, as mere |, This definition is cenſured by M. Perrault, who takes the 
Vor. Hl. ores laymen. 1hey object alſo to that or dyrmance to conſiſt in the diviſion of the plan or — 


Ordination has always 
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$54 TY. ; 118 A s * ii, 
ground whereon the building is to be raiſed; i. e. in the 


On this foundation, ordounance is the judicious contri- 
vance of the plan or model; as when the court, hall, 


of fit capacity to receive company; the bed-chamber> 


- without any regard to the dimenſions, or quantity: as, 
that the vettible or porch be before the hall, the ball be- 


| ſtone, dug out of the mines, to be purified and to have 


* 


preſſes in fewer words, by * determining the meaſure or 


Kc. The bed-chambers, again, to look to the ſun-riſing; 


rioſities, &c. to the north. 


The ore is frequently called the mineral; and by ſome the 
marcaſite; though, on other occaſions, a difference 1s 


denominated marcalite. 


more metallic ſubltances ' _ 55 
f the Gmple, and alſo of the compound ores, four kinds | 
2. Ores conſiſting of metallic ſubſtances mineraliſed by 
3. Ores conſiſting of metallic ſubſtances mineraliſed by 
4. Ores conliſtivg of metallic ſubſtances mineraliſed by 


M. Cronſtedt's opinion, is a luna cornea, or ſilver com- 
bined with marine acid. To this claſs alſo may be re- 
' ferred the ſilver mineraliſed by an alkaline ſubſtance, 
which Mr. Von Julti pretends to have diſcovered. 

Henckel, and after him Cramer, and the author of the 


the auri 


5 ö r 4 . # 
O RE. 


apportioning or laying it out, agreeable to the iutended | 
dimenſions of the whole fabric; which Mr. Evelyn ex- 


. | » 
ic what is aſſigned to compoſe the ſeyeral apartments. 


lodgings, Kc. are neither too large, nor too little ; but 
the court, v. gr. affords convenient light to the apartments 
about it, and is large enough for uſual acceſs. The hall 


accordingly, &c. When theſe divifions are either too 
great or roo ſmall, with reſpect to the place, as a large 
court to a little houſe, or a litle chamber, in a magnifi- 
cent palace; the fault is in the ordonnance. 17 

This the ancients called taxis; and diſtin uiſhed it from 
diathefis, diſpoſition z which is, where all the parts and 
members of a building, are aſſigned their juſt places and 
ſituation with regard to their quality, office, rank, &c. 


fore the parlour, and that before the withdrawing-room, 
and libraries, galleries of paintings, and cabinets of cu- 
RE, in Natural Hiſtory the mineral glebe, earth, or 


the metalline parts procured, and ſeparated from the ſame. 


made in the ſignification of theſe two words; the deno- 


mination ore being only given where the mineral is rich | 


enough of metal to be wrought. When it is not, it is 


Ores, ſays the editor of the Chemical Dictionary, conſiſt 
1. Of metallic ſubſtances in a calcined. or rather calci- 
form {tate 3, or, 2. Of theſe ſubſtances combined with 


other matters, with which they are ſaid to be mineraliſed. | 


Calcined metallic ſubſtances, or calciform ores, are me- 
tallic ſubſtances deprived of phlogiſton, and in the ſtate 


of a calx, or metallic earth. See CaLx. Such are all | 
| ferruginous ochres, which are calxes of iron. 
| Mineraliſed orcs are, 1. Simple, containing only one me- 


tallic ſubſtance : or, 2. Compound, containing two or 


may be diſtinguiſhed. 


1. Ores conſiſting of metallic ſubſtances mineraliſed by | 


ſulphur. . Such is the lead-ore called galena, compoſed 
of lead and ſulphur. 1 


arſenic. Such is the white pyrites, containing iron and 
arſenic. 3 


ſulphur and by arſenic. Such is the red ſilver- ore, con- 
taining ſilver, arſenic, and ſulphur. 


ſaline matters. Such are the native vitriols. Such alſo 
is probably the corneous ſilver- ore, which, according to 


Dictionary of Chemiſtry, pretend that in minetaliſed 
ores, beſides the above mentioned metallic and mineraliſ- 
ing ſubftances, are alſo contained a metallic and an un- 
metallic earth. But Wallerius affirms, that the exiſtence 
of ſuch earths cannot be ſhewn, and that ſulphur is in- 
capable of diſſolving unmetallic earths, and even the 


calzes of all metallic ſubſtances, excepting thoſe of | 
lead, biſmuth, and nickel. | 


Having thus defined and diſtinguiſhed the ſeveral general | 


| claſſes of ores, we proceed to ſhew how they are lodged, 
and where they are ſoun a. Foe is 
Metals and metalliferous ores are found in various places. 


1. They are found under water; in beds of rivers, lakes, 


2. Some are equably and uniformly diffuſed throvoh the 
|; © 


ORE 


ſubſtance of earths and ſtones to which they give co; 
denſity, and o.her properties. Such are the 1 bo 
Part, of thoſe earths, ſtones, fands, clays, cryſtals, 2 
gems, aud fluors, Which are coloured. e 
3. Some form. ſtrata, in mountains. Such are the fl 
containing pyrites, copper. ore, lead cre, Ulver. o, * 
blend. Theſe lie in the ſame direction as the ſt ah _ 
ſtones betwixt which they ate placed; but the 2 
from the ordinary ſtrata in this circumſtance 6 Viller 
thickneſs of different parts of the ſame mctalliſ 4-20 
ſtratum. is often very various; whereas tae 70 $67 oj 
the ſtony ſtrata is known: to be generally very unifo, 5 
4. Fragments of ores are frequently found a * 


She ay J 1 ccumulated! 
certain ſubterranean cavities, in fillures of eee p 
interpoſed betwixt the (irata of the earth. Theſe ns 


laoſe, unconneQed, frequently involred in el. 

accreted to the conti 85 racks or ſtrata 5 hor ew 
nor by MIS 0 ** or of quartz, as the ore, Fogel 

in veins are, Im and iron miaes arc ffedue 7 
kind here deſcribed... | 5 HKequeutly of de 
5. Large entire maſſes of ores are ſome 
ſtony ſtrata of mountains. Theſe are improperly called 
cumulated veins, becaule their length relauvely to thei 
breadth and.depth, is not conſiderable. wt 
6. Some in ſtances are mentioned of entire mountains cou- 
ſiſting of ore. Such is the mountain Taberg in Smoland ; 
and ſuch arg the mountains of Kerunavara and Luofavata 
in Lapland, the former of which is one thouſand four 
hundred perches long, and oue huugred peruhes broad 
Theſe mountains conhiit of iron-ore._ ; 
7. Lallly, and chicly, metals and ores are found in ob- 
long tracts, forming maſſes called veins, which lie in the 
ſtony ſtrata compoſing mountains. Sce Mix ER ALOO I. 
Some eres are ſo kindly as to melt readily of themſelycs, 
without any aſſiſtance from the common fluxes; thele 
are of great value to the owners. Others are wore in- 
tractable, and require the aſſiſtance of various fluxes, and 
others ſo very obſtinate as not to be worked in the larger 
way, where there can be no very conſiderable expence 
allowed for fluxes. On this account many mines remain 
At this time unwrought, as being untractable in the large 
way without great charges; hence the improving the 
_ bulineſs of fluxes ſerves to render them at once both 
cheap and effectual, and muſt be of great ſervice to me- 

tallurgy. See FLuUxXEs. © _ | | 
The ores of the richer metals, as gold and filver, uſually 
contain a very conſiderable portion of ſulphur ; and Alou- 
ſo Barba tclls us, that the moſt expert mineraliſts in Peru 
always eſteem abundance of ſulphur a fign of a rich ore 
in the ueighbourhood, Among the richeſt ores of the 
mountain of Potoſi, there are ſuch quantities of name 
| brimſtone, that the cavities in the mines are often filled 
with a blue flame, on only bringing a lighted candle into 
them ſo as to touch their ſides. It has been wondered at, 
that, where there is abundance of ſulphur in theſe mines, 
there ſhould be no vitriol found, that being only a metal 
diflolved by means of ſulphur ;- but this objection ceaſes, 
when we conlider the denſe and compact nature of theſe 
two metals, which renders them not ſoluble by means of 
ſulphur, as the others are. Wherever there is flore of 
ſulphur, or of pyrites, or other ſtones which contain 
ſulphur in the mines of copper and iron, great ſtore of 
vitriols are always found there alſo, being formed by the 
corrolion of the ores of thoſe metals by ſulphur, which 
renders them ſoluble in water, ſrom which they again 
concrete in form of falts. Chemiſtry is able to imitate 
the operations of nature on this occaſion ſeveral ways; 
for copper or iron, being formed in thin plates, and either 
rubbed over with the acid ſpirit of ſulpbnr, or calcined 
with powder of common ſulphur, become ſoluble in wa- 
ter, and afford cryſtals of true vitriol wholly analogous 
to the natural ones, and either blue or green, as iron, or 
copper are the metals employed; but theſe proceſſcs not 
being able to produce eryſtals of ſalt, or vitriol, from 
either ſitver or gold, it is not wonderful that nature 18 
not able to ſorm them by the ſame means. | 


times ſound in the 


4 


* 


and 1 and NN at the flexures of theſe: ſuch are 


ferous and 


triolic waters containing iron, copper, or zinc. 


3. They are found upon the ſurface of the earth. Such | 
are many ochres; metalliſetous ſtones, ſands, and clays ; 


erruginous ſands, grains of native | yet lying in the bowels of the earth, is, probably, alter 
gold, ochres, and fragments of ores waſhed from mines. 


2. They are found diſſolved in water: ſuch are the vi-“ vapour, ſuch as common ſulphur is eaſily reduccd to, by 


The general formation of ſulphur from the ores of metals 


this manner. An acid, ſaline, ſulphuceous {icam, or 


heat not greater than that within the bowels of the caithy 
| infiguating itſelf either through the pores of itoncs. or 
through their cracks, which are always frequent about 


and lumpsof orcs. Mr. Gmelin ſays, that in the northern | the veins of metals, penetrates into the bed of ore; ſup- 


| the ſurface of the ground. 


+> 


able, it is called a mine. 
different places. 


or ſpots diverſely coloutzd. 


4. They are found upon the ſurface of the earth. When | being 
. the quantity of theſe collected in one place is conſider- ſame copper in plates. The metal, thus corroded, be. 


1. Some are infixed in ſtones and earths, forming nodules | pervading all the ſtrata of the earth, waſhes off the Wis 


parts of Aſia, ores are almoſt always found upon or near | pole of copper. "The vapour is continually ſupplicd with 


freſh quantities from below; and as it blends uſelf wy | 
the metal, corrodes it as the fume of brimſtone will t 


ſoluble in water, as we find by experience, it is neceflary 


-  Subterraneari metals and ores are differently diſpoſed in | that the ore mult, under the ſame managemen', be lo 


too; and, in this caſe, the water, which is continually 


lolved metal: and wherever it happens to be ſpas 0 


* . 
14 
3 * 


tal, or at a diſtance from it, it cryſtallizes the 
2 n Pr and common blue vitriol is produced , if 
- the metal in the vein be iron. The ſame proceſs is ob- 
ſerved, and'the event 1s the ſame ia all reſpects, when 
copper is the metal corroded, except that the vitriol, in- 
ſtead of blue, is green: this plainly accounts for the ob- 
ſervation of the workers in copper-mines, that vitriol 
and brimſtone are uſually found together, the one being | 
a natural conſequence of the other. Sulphur is, indeed, 
| often found where there is no vitriol ; but vitriol is _ 
ſeldom found without ſulphur, it being not a diſtin 
priaciple, but a genuine production of ſulphur. Phil, 
Tranſ. N 104. mrs , 5 1 11 
Oonxs, dreffing, or waſhing of, is the preparing them 2 — ey 
come rough from the mine, for the working by fire, This 
- 5s done ſeveral ways in different countries, and in reſpect 
to the different ores of the metals. In Devonſhire we have 
a very eaſy method, which is ſo expeditious, and ſo good 
for ali che purpoſes, that it is worth y of imitation in otber 
laces. After the re is dug, it is toſſed up by hand from 
{hamble to ſhamble by the ſhovel-men in the mine, and 
drawn up in buckets by a winch at the top of the ſhaft. 
As ſoon as the whole quantity for one dreffing is brought 


carried to the mills, where one borſe turns a wheel that 
moves the machines for powdering a great quantity of it; 
theſe are called the ſtamping or knocking mitls. The ore 
is unloaded at the head of the paſs or entrance into che ſe 
mills; this paſs is made of two or three bottom- boards 
and two ſide-boards, in form of a hollow trough, and 


is carried down this trough, and lodges itſelf in the 


Coffer. The coffer is a long ſquare box made of the | 
ficmeſt timber, and of three feet long and a foot and | 


half broad; the ore is not ſuffercd to fail into this all at 
once, but is ſtopped over the mouth of the rrough by a 
croſs board, where a cock turns in a quantity of water at 
the ſame time, which wathes down juſt as much of the 
ore with it into the trough, as there onght to be. In this 


| board-leaves, having two braces or thwart- pieces on each 
| fide to keep them ſtrady, as a frame with ſtamp-heads. 
Theſe heads are of iron, and weigh about thirty or 
forty pounds a- piece, and ſerve to the breaking the lumps. 
of ore in the coffer. | | 


as many in-timbers or guiders between them; they are 
lifted up in order, by a double number of tappets, which 
are faſtened to as many arms pailing diametrically through 


horſe, or, where there is conveniency of water, by an 
exactly but eaſily meet with the tongues, which are ſo 


other, and ſuffer the lifters to fall with great force on 
the ove in the trough. The frequent pounding of theſe 
ſoon reduces the large maſſes into a fort of ſand, which 
is waſhed out of the trough by the continual current of 
the water from the cock through a braſs-grate, which is 
| ow at one end of the coffer between two iron bars. 


working the ore. See BUDDLE. | 


launder, which is a trench cut in the floor of eight feet long. 
and ten feet over; this is ſtopped at the lower end with 
turf, ſo that the water is all ſuffered to paſs away, and 
the powder of the ore is ſtopped. 'Thus the launder by 
degrees fills up with che- dreſſed ore, and this is removed 
out with ſhovels, as occation requizes. The launder is di- 
vided into three parts, the forehead, the middle, and the 
tail; that ore which lies in the forchead, that is, within a 
foot and a half of the grate, is alway the richeſt and beſt, 
and is laid up in a heap by itſclf; the middle aud tail afford 
a poorer one, and theſe are ſometimes laid up in ſeparate 
heapsz ſometimes thrown in one heap together. 

Okes, ſaying, or aſſaying of. See ASSAYING, and the 
following reterences. Conſult on this ſubject, Cramer's 


cle of ores in the Chemical Dictionary. Be 
Oaks of antimony, at ſenic, biſmuth, cobalt, copper, gold, iron, 
lead, mercury, platina, ſilver, tin, Zinc. See the ſeveral 
articles. | | 
Ouxs, ſmelting of. See SMELTING. 

RE, in Navipation. Sec Oar. | | 
OREILLARD, in the Manege. See WI E- eared. 


uſed in making chocolate. | 
ORELLANA, in Botany. See San1iCLE, | 
OREON, a name given by the ancientsto a kind of HoRsE 


| {mall quantities afterward; whether within the vien of 


up, the large ſtones are broken, and the whole is then 


ſtands in a ſlanting direction. The ore by its own weight | 


coffer there are three ters placed between two trong | 


the great beam, which is either turned by the wheel and | 
overſhot water-wheel on two boulſters. The tappets | 


placed in the lifters, as that they eaſily flide from each | 


is operation is called by the miners bricking, or brick- 


Art af Aſſaying, and the extracts ſubjoined to the arti- 


OREJUELAS, in Botany, a name ufed by ſome authors 
for the flos auricule, a flower growing in New Spain, and | 
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and damp places. It is to this ſpecies that many authors 
have artributed the principal virtues of the genus; and 
this ſeems to have been the ſame with our great water 
hor ſetail. Neophytus ſays, that it roſe up with a ſingle 


ſtalk reſembling a young reed, and that this was com- 


poſed of ſeveral joints, which, in the manner of cups, 
were inſerted one into another; and that from theſe 
Joints the leaves grew, and that they reſembled thoſe of 
the pine-tree, The branches are what this author calls 
leaves, and they do pretty well reſemble the leaves of the 
pine-tree. They are long and ſlender and of a bright green. 
Our great hor ſeta;l loves the heads of ſprings in hilly coun- 
tries, and is always moſt plentiful in ſuch places. 


| OREOSELINUM, in Botany. See 8PIGNAL. 


OREXIS, appetite. The appetite, when exceſlive, or other- 


The lifters are about eight feet long, and half a foot | 
ſquare. They are always made of heart of oak and have | 


The powdered ore is cenveyed out of the trough into the | 


— — — 


tail which they tound growing on the mountains in we. 


wiſe vitiated, is diſtinguithed by medical writers into te- 


veral kinds, and deſcribed under ſeveral names, accord- 


ing to its difference in degree, and other particulars. 


The firſt kind is the ADDEPHAGIA: this is the name 


given to that ſpecies in which the food is not only eaten 
in too large a quantity, but is ſwallowed in a particularly 
ravenous manner. | 8 Ms: 

The ſecond is the orexis canina : in this caſe the patient 
is continually eagerly longing for food; and if it is not 
ready ſo ſoon as he deſires, he is ſubject to fainting-fits ; 


after the recovery from which he docs not feel the ſame 


craving appetite. See BULIMY. | | 
The third is the Pic A, or /itta : this is the caſe when the 


patient has an eager appetite to things not fit for food; 


ſuch as chalk, cinders, tobacco-pipes, and the like. 
The fourth is the MAL Aci: this is diltinRively made 


the name of that ſpecies of exceſſive appetite in which 


the patient has a great deſire for tome particular things, 
but thoſe of the nature of common food, and uſually of 
the nicer, and more delicate kind. LEP 

Signs attending it. An over-large eating is uſually attend- 
ed with cardialgias, anxieties, and (1: aitnels of the breaſt ; 
after this, with nauſeas, eructationt, and not unfrequent- 
ly with a vomiting, or a diarrhœa; often a dizzineſs of 


the head foilows, and ſometimes very violent paitis in it, 
with a laſſitude and pains in the limbs, and pains and 


rumblings in the abdomen ; nally, ſometimes ferers, 


ſometimes ſuffocations, and ſometimes couvulſions, are 


the conſequenee. 


Perſons ſubjcer to it. The exceſs of appetite, in its diſfe- 


rent kinds, afteQs different ſeis oi pcopic. The addepha- 
g1a is uſually the caſe with boys who are juſt come to di- 
itioguiſh good taſte, and feed as their parents do; and 


ſometimes with women who have more ſcnſation than 


judgment. People in general of ſanguine and ſanguineo- 
phlegmatic habits, cat more food than others; and cho- 
leric perſons often eat, and uſually ſwallow their food, 
quicker than others. Perſons of melancholic habits, are 
uſually of all others, the leaſt caters. Finally, people, in 


general, eat heartily, and even exceſſively, when they 


come, ſrom a coarſe and homely diet, to a more elegant 
and agreeable one ; and this cæceſſive appetite becomes a 


ſymptomatic complaint with peopſe who are troubled with 
worms, and with hypochondriac complaints, with quai= 
ans, and often with epilepſies. TR RI 
The malacia ſeems particulaily to affect women during 


the ume of their being with child. "The pica is common 
to women with child; to young women before the firtt 


eruption of the menſes; with thoſe who are emaciated 


by a too violent flux of that diſcharge; and, finally, 
ſometimes, though more rarcly, to pcrious in epilepſics, 
and in quartans. : | 


Cauſes if it. Exceſſive appetite is generally occaſioned by 


a too great love to agieeable taltes, which generally de- 
generates into a cuſtom of devouring things of agrecable 
flavours, greedily ; and, finally, into an habitual and al- 
molt 1 dchre of them. In infauts who ate over- 
much fed by their nurſes, the fault is not in the will, 


but even this alſo, in fine, becomes habitual, and not to 


be overcome eaſily. 


Pregnaſtics in it. Exceſſive appetite does great miſchief 


among men, and is a very common complaint, inaſmuch 
that there are ten thouſand who err in eating more than 
nature requires, for one who cats leſs. It is common 


for perſons recovered from illnefles to have an exceſſive 


appetite 3 but if this be indulged to the extent, it uſuall 
brings on either a return of the ſame diſcaſe, or, at leaſt, 
one equally bad. People, after long hunger, have alto 


the ſame fort of exceſſive appetite as after diſeaſes; but 


there have been frequent inſtances, that thoſe who in- 


dulged it freely have died upon the ſpot. lu general, the 
conſequences of exceſſive appetite indulged, are diſeaſes of 


many kinds, particularly obſtructions of the viſcera, ca- 
chexies, and atrophics. When the picu attends a quartan, 
it very often happens that all mediciues are vain in the 
attempt of a cure, till that uanatural apperite has been 
perfectly ſated. When young girls fall into a pica from 


a want of the menſes at a due time, they are aiways te- 
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time, there was any change obſervable in it, and whether 


Ok GAL, or Au ol, the lees of wine dried, and uſed by 


ORGAN, Opyayey, is uſed in che general for any thin 
framed aud deſtined for ſome certain aCtion, uſe, or ope- | 


* 


o RG 


Theſe, ſome divide into iyernal, which.is the brain; any 


£ 


external, yiz. the eye, tar, noſe, &c. 


that dicharge. it is uſually very difficult of cure, and the ORGARN, in Fertifcation. See Okgurs, 


e difficulty always attends, it when hereditary... _.. ORG 2 Al | 
* | | of all, wiud-iuſtrumentsy on Which account it is called 
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Juoker's Con. Med. p;:bos,£kqui- ot bo on 
OKFFY\ REUS's wheel, in Mechanics, is a machine fo called 
from its inventor, which he imagined to be a perpernal 
MOTION. This machine, according to the account given 
of it by M. &'Graveſar de, in his Oeuvres Philoſophiques 
publiſhed by Allamand, Amſt. 1774, conſiſted of a large 
circular wheel, er rather drum, twelve feet in diameter, 
and fourteen inches in depth, and very light; as it was 
formed of an aſlemblage of deals, the intervals between 
which were covered with waxed cloth, in order to conceal 
the interior parts of it. The two extremities of an iron 
uxis, on which it turned, reſted on two ſupports. On giv- | 
ing the wheela flight impulſe in either ditection, its motion 
was gradually acceleteted; ſo that after two or three revo- 
Jurions it acquired. ſo great a velocity as to make twenty- 
five or twenty-ſix turns in a minute. This rapid motion it 
actually preſerved during the ſpace of two months, in a 
chamber af the landgrave of Heſie, the door of which 
was kept locked, and fealed with the landgrave's own 
ſcal. At the end of that time it was flopped, to prevent 
the wear of the materials. The profeſſor, who had been 
un eye-witnelſs to theſe circumſtances, examined all the 
external parts of it, aud was convinced that there could 
not be any communication between it and any neighbour» | 
ing room. | Orffyreus, bowever, was ſo incenſed, that he 
| broke the machine in pieces, and wrote on the wall, that 
it was the impertinent curiolity of profeſſor s' G raveſande 
: which made him take this ep. The prince of Heſſe, who 
had ſeen the interior parts of this wheel, being aſked by 
s' Graveſande, whether, after it had been in motion ſome 


it contained any pieces that indicated fraud or deception, 
anſwered both queſtions in the negative, and declared that 
the machine was of a very ſimple conltruction, * 


ORFUS, in Jchthyo/ogy, the name of a ſreſh- water fiſh, 


common in Germany, and called there the orft, the rerve, 
and the ne fling, ſeeming by tbe deſcription of Geſner, 
and other authors, to be the ſame with our ud, or ru 
belli fuviatilis. See Tab. III. of Fiſh, Nꝰ 33. | 
dyers to prepare the cloth for the more readily taking 
their ſeveral colours. Bee TAR TAX. | 1 


ration. | e 
OrGaN, or ORGANICAL part, in Phy/clogy, is ſuch a part 

of the body as is capable of the performance of ſome 

perfect act, or operation. | 18%, 


iu Which ſenſe all the parts, even the moſt ſimple, may 


be denominated organical. 31 | 
The organs are divided into primary and ſecondary. The 
primary are thoſe compoſed of ſimilar parts, and appoint- 
ed tor ſome one ſingle function. Such as conſiſt of fee 
veral of theſe, though appropriated to one-ſingle action, 
arc eſteemed ſeconiſa y 0 gans. en ee e 
Thus the veine, arteries, nerves, and muſcles, are primar) 
or gun; and the bande, fingers, &c. are ſecondary organs. 
OrGAv of ſenſe is that part of an animal body, by means 


* 


chiefly uſed fot playing a thorough baſs, with all 


— — — - 


-wherebt it perceives externab objects. | 


agreed it was little uſed till the eighth centur 
to have been borrowed from the Greeks, 
leribes one in his tenth book. The emperor Julian bas a 

;  epigram in its praiſe, St. Jerom mentions one 7d 


ailedging, that Thomas Aquinas expreſſy ſays, that, in 


to. > - 


KGANz in Muſic, denotes the largeſt and moſt harmoniqus 


the organy, e7ay9; the Juſtrument, by. way of ex cellence ; 
its acx 
cOompanimen:s,, — 1906 4 14 3 * 

The invention of the organ is very ancient, though it is 
y. It ſeems 
Vitruvius de- 


twelve pair of bellows, which might be heard a thouſand 
paces, or a mile; and anacher at Jeruſalem, which mi 

be heard to the mount of Olives. ,_ 2 gig 
Ancient Aunaliſts, ſays Dr. Burney, are unanimous in al. 
lowing, that the firſt organwhich was ſeen. in France wag 
ſent from Conſtantinople, as a preſent from the emperor 


Conſtantine Copronymus the ſixth, in 757, to king Pepin; 


which, as well as Julian's epigram, gives the invention to 
Greece, where the hydraulicon had likewiſe its origin, 
Ii has been a ſubject of debate, when the uſe, of c. gan, 
was introduced into the church. Bellarmine ſays that 
they began to be uſed in the ſervice of the church, in the 
time ot pope Vitalian, about the year 660, as Plating te- 
lates out of the Pontifical ; or, as Aimonius thinks, alter 
the year 820, in the time of Lewis the Pious. A Icarned 
writer has ſhewn that neither of theſe dates can be jult; 
his time, i. e. about the year 1250, the church did. not 
ute mubical inftruments, leſt ſhe ſhould ſeem to judaize. 


Pierce's Vind. of che Diſſenters, ed. 1718, p. 395. 
Bingham, in his Antiq. of the Chriſtian, Church; vol. ;. 


p. 314. folio ed. adds, that Marinus Sanutus, who lived 
about the year 1290, fiſt brought the uſe of them into 
churches. However, it appears from the teſtimony of 
Gervas, the monk of Canterbury, who flouriſhed about 
the year 42CO, that organs were introduced more than 
one hundred years before this time: in his deſcription of 
Lanfranc's church, as it was before the fire in 1174, he 
has theſe words, „Crux auſtralis ſupra fornicem organa 
ge/tare ſolebat.” Decam Scriptores, p. 1293, line 25. 

V enerable Bede, who died in 735 ſays nothing of the 
uſe of organs or other inſtruments in our churches 


or convents, when he is very minutely deſcribing the 
manner in which the pſalms and hymns were ſuns, How. 


ever, according to Mabillon and Muratori organs became 
common in Italy and Germany during the tench century 
as well as in England ; about which time they had ad- 
miſſion in the convems throughout Europe. Burney's 
Hiſt, Muſic. Vol. 2. p. 66. 114. | 
Tre {iructure of the modern organ may be conceived as 
follows: 25 | 1 | 

The. organ is an aſſemblage of ſeveral rows of pipes. Its 


ſize is ufually expreſſed by the length of its largeſt pipe: 


thus we ſay an organ of thirty-two feet, of ſixteen feet, of 
eight feet, and of two feet. 


* 


Church organs conſiſt of two parts; via. che main body 


of the organ, called the great organ; and the pojitive,-or 
little organ, which is a ſmall beauffet, uſually placed 
beſore the great organ. 8 . 

The organ has at lealt one ſet of keys, when it has only 
one body; and two or three, when it has a poſitive. 
The large organs have four, ſometimes five ſets, Beſides, 
the pedals or largeſt pipes have their key, the ſtops or 
touches whereof are played by the feet: ſaid to be the 
invention of Bernhard, a German, about the year 1400. 
Theſe command certain pipes, which, to increaſe the 
harmony, are tuned below the diapaſon, The keys of 
an organ are uſually divided into four octaves; viz. the 
ſecond fub-oRave, firſt ſub-oftave, middle- octave, and 


ſirſt- Octave. Each octave is divided into twelve ſtops or 


frets z whereof the ſeven black mark the natural ſounds, 
and the hve white the artificial ſounds; i. e. the flats 
and ſharps. So that the keys uſually contain forty-eight 
ſtaps or touches. Some orpaniſts add to this number 
one or more {tops in the third ſub- octave, as well as in the 
ſecond, Note, in harpſichords and ſpinets, the natural 


| ſtops or keys are uſually marked white, the artificial oncs 


black. The pedals extend to two or three octaves at the 
pleaſure of the organiſt : ſo that the number of ſtops is 
indeterminate. Ts 2 

Each key or ſtop preſſed down opens a, valve or plug, 
which correſponds lengthwiſe, to as many holes as there 
are rows of pipes on the ſound-board. Tne holes of 
each row are opened and ſhut by a regiſter or ruler 
pierced with forty-eight holes, By drawing the regillcr, 
the holes of one row are opened, beciuſe the holes of the 
regiſter correſpond to thoſe of the ſound-board. 80 that, 
by opening a valve, the wind brought into the ſo und- 


doard by'ailarge pair of bejlbws finds a paſſage into the 


pipe, which correſponds to the open hole of the hae 
RO | bar. 


Cb, which is a hollow demy-cylinder, fitted at its ex- 


ORG 


board. But by puſhing the regiſter, the forty-eight holes | 


of the regiſter not anſwering to any of thoſe of the ſound- 
board, that row of pipes anſwering to the puſhed regiſter | 
is ſhut, 

giſters, ſeveral rows of pipes are opened; and the ſame 
_ thiog happens, if the ſame regiſter correſpond to ſeveral 
rows. When all the ſtops are drawn, and the regiſters 
open, the wind pervades the whole inſtrument, and we 
hear that full and complete harmony, which is what 
the ancient writers mean to expreſs by the term dia- 

aſon. | | 
3 the rows of pipes become either ſimple or com- 
pound: ſimple, when only one row anſwers to one re- 


giſter; compound, where ſeveral. The organiſts fay, a | 


row is compound, when ſeveral pipes play upon preſſing 
one ſtop. | | | 

And thoſe orders of pipes, whether ſimple or compound, 
which in the conſtruction of the inſtrument are con- 
nected together, and rendered ſubſervient to one touch of 
the key, are called ſtops. The ſimple ſtops, or thoſe in 
which oaly one pipe anſwers to the touch of the key, are 


the diapaſon, principal, tierce, twelfth, fifteenth, flute, |. 


block-flute, trumpet, clarion, nazard, vox humana, 
krumhorn, and ſome others. The compound ſtops are 
the cornet, the ſeſquialtera, mixture, furniture, &c. and 


are ſo called, becauſe in them ſeveral pipes are made to | 


ſpeak at the touch of a ſingle key; as in the ſeſquialtera 
three, in the cornet five, in the mixture and in the furni- 
ture three, four, or more; and the tull organ or chorus 
is compounded of all. Of the ſtops of an organ, the 


moſt utual are the diapaſons, the open and ſtopped, the | 


tierce, ſeſquialtera, flute, cornet, tenth, twelth, fifteenth, 
principal furniture, mixture, trumpet, clarion, hautboy, 
larigot, vox humana, krumhorn, and nazaid. The fo- 
reign organs, eſpecially thoſe of Germany, have many 
more ; particularly that in the abbey church of Wein- 
arten, a town in the upper Palatinate, which has ſixty- 
bs, and contains no fewer than {ix thouſand fix hundred | 
and ſixty-ſix pipes. The organ at Haerlem is ſaid to have 
ſixty ſtops, many of them but little known to the Engliſh 
workmen, and diſtinguiſhed by names that expreſs the 


iv. p. 149. : 7 

Thee of the organ are of two kinds; the one with 

mouths like our flutesz the other with reeds. The firſt, 
called pipes of mutation, contiſt | 

1. Of a foot AABB (Tab. II. 

a hollow cone, and which receives the wind that is to 

ſound the pipe. 2. To this foot is faſtened the body of the | 


pipe BBI) D Between the foot and the body of the pipe | 


is a diaphragm, or partition EEF, which has a little, 
Jong, nariow .apertuie to let out the wind, Over this 
aperture is the mouth BBCC; whoſe upper lip, CC, 
being level, cuts the wind as it comes out at the aperture. 
The pipes are of pewter, of lead mixed with a twelfth 
part, or, as ſome ſay, with half of tin, and of wood. 
Thoſe of tin are always open at their extremities: their 
diameter is very ſmall, and their ſound very clear and 


ſhrill, Thoſe of lead mixed are larger; the ſhorteſt open, | 


the longeſt are quite ſtopped ; the mean ones partly ſtop- 
ped, and having, beſides, a little ear on each (ide of the 
mouth, to be drawn cloſer, or ſet farther aſunder, in order to 
raiſe or lower the ſound. The wooden pipes are made 
ſquare, and their extremity ſtopped with a valve or tam- 
pion of leather. The ſound of the wooden and leaden 
pipes is very ſoft ; the large ones ſtopped, are uſually of 
wood; the ſmall ones of lead. The longeſt pipes give 
the graveſt ſound ; and the ſhorteſt the moſt acute: their 
lengths and widths are. made in the reciprocal ratios of | 
their ſounds: and the diviſions regulated by their rule, 
which they call diapaſon. But the pipes that are ſhut are 
of che lame length as the open ones, which yield the 
ſame ſound. Uſually, the longeſt pipe is ſixteen feet; 
though in extraordinary organs it is thirty-two. The 
por Pg are always open, though made of wood, and 
of lead, 7 3 85 | 
A reed pipe conſiſts of a foot AABB (Tab. II. Miſcell. 
fig. 26.) which carries the wind into the ſhalot, or reed 


tremity D into a kind of mould II, by a wooden tam- 
pion FG. The ſhalot is covered with a plate of copper 
EEFF, fitted at its extremity FF into the mould by the 
ſame wooden tampion : its other extremity EE is at li- 
berty ; fo that the air entering the ſhalot, makes it trem- 
ble or ſhake againſt the reed; and the longer that part 
of the tongue which is at liberty, FL, is made, the deep- 
er is the found. The mould II, which ſerves to fix the 
ſhalot or reed, the tongue, tampion, &c. ſerves alſo to 
ſtop the foot of the pipe, and to oblige the wind to go 
out wholly at the reed. © 


Laſtly, in the mould is ſoldered the part HHR, called 


Whence it follows, that by drawing ſeveral re- | 


ſound which they produce. Hawkins's Hiſt. Mufic, vol. | 


Mikeell. fig. 25.) which is | 


ORG 


of the reed. The form of this tube is different in the 
different ranks of pipes. POTEN GS Ow. 
The degree of acuteneſs and gravity in the ſound of 4 
reed-pipe, depends on the length of the tongue, and that 
of the pipe CK, taken from the extremity. C of the ſhalot; 
to the extremity K of the tube. | + 
The quality of the ſound depends upon the width of the 
reed, the tongue, and the tube; as alſo on the thickneſs 
of the tongue, the figure of the tube, and the quantity 
of wind. 1 
To diverſify the ſounds of the pipes, they add a valve to 
the port-vent, which lets the wind go in fits or ſhakes. 
Of the pipes in an organ, thoſe called the diapaſons are 
to be conſidered as the baſis or foundation: above theſe 
ſucceed in regular order other ſimple ſtops, tuned in har- 
monical intervals to the diapaſons, as the tierce or thic 
the ſeſquialtatera in the ratio of three to two. of the fifth: 
ſome in the octave, others in the tenth, which is the te- 
plicate of the third, the twelfth the replicate of the fifth; 
the biſdiapaſon, and ſo on to the twenty-ſecond. Among 
the modern improvements of the organ, the moſt re- 
markable are the ſwell and the tremblant : the former, 
invented by an Engliſh artiſt, conſiſts in a number of 
pipes placed in a remote part of the inſtrument, and 
incloſed in a kind of box, which, being gradually opened 
by the preſſure of the foot, increaſes the ſound as the 
wind does the ſound of a peel of bells, or ſuppreſſes it in 
like manner by the contrary action The tremblant is a 
contrivance by means of a valve in the port-vent or 
paſſage from the wind cheſt, to check the wind and ad- 
mit it only by ſtarts ; ſo that the notes ſeem to ſtammer, 
and the whole inſtrument to ſob, in a manner very 
offenſive to the ear. There is a tremblant in the organ 
at the German chapel in the Savoy, Hawkins, ubi ſu- 
Pra, p. 150. | | 3 
OrG aN, hydraulic, denotes a muſical machine that plays by 
means of water inſtead of wind. | 
Of theſe there are ſeveral in Italy in the grottos of vine- 
yards. | | 
Cteſebes of Alexandria, who lived in the reign of Pto- 
lemy Euergetes, is ſaid to have firſt invented organs that 
played by compreſſing the air with water, as is ſtill 
practiſed. Archimedes and Vitruvius have left us de- 
ſoeriptions of the hydraulic organ. Felibein, de la Vie 
des Archit. See Hawkins's Hiſt. of Muſic, vol. i. p. 
190, &c. „ | 
In the cabinet of queen Chriſtina is a beautiful and large 
medallion of Valentinian, on the reverſe whereof is ſeen 
one of theſe hydraulic organs; with two men, one on the 
right, the other on the left, ſeeming to pump the water 
which plays it, and to liſten to its found. It has only 
eight pipes, placed on a round pedeſtal, The inſcription 
is PLACEA SPETRI, if it be not wrong copied, which 
we ſuſpect. | $5 BR 
ORGANICAL, in the Ancient Mic, was that part per- 
formed with inſtruments. 3 
The organical comprehended three kinds of inſtruments 
viz. wind inſtruments, as the trumpet, flute, &c. fringed 
inſtruments, as the Jute, lyre, &c. and pulſatile inſiruments, 
or thoſe played on by beating, as drams, &c. See each 
in its place, TRUMPET, &c. — | 


OR GANICAL part is that part of an animal or plant or de- 


ſtined for the 


performance of ſome particular function. 
See ORGAN. | ; 


ORGANIC AL parts, in Buffon's ſyſtem of generation. See 


GENERATION. 


ORGANICAL diſeaſe, a diſeaſe in the organical part of the 


body, whereby its function is impeded, ſuſpended, oc 
deſtroyed. | 


ORGANICAL deſcription of curves is the method of de- 


ſcribing them on 
CURVE. 


* 


a plane by means of inſtruments. See 


ORG ANO, in the Italian Mufic, is uſed to ſignify the tho- 


rough baſs. It is uſually ſcored with figures over the 
notes, for the harpſichord, baſs-viol, and lute. 


ORGANZINE, in the Silk-trade. See SILK. 
ORGASM, opyacues, denoting violence, or turgeſcency 


formed from opyaw, twrgeo, I ſwell, an eeſtacy or impe- 
tuous deſire of coition, occaſioned by a turgeſcency of 
the ſeminal veſſels, which are no longer able to reſtrain 
their contents. | 
The ancients alſo extend orgaſm to the other humours, 
and even excrements, which being accumulated, an 
coming to ferment, demand exCretion. | 
Quincy uſes orgaſm for an impetuous, or too quick mo- 
tion of the blood, or ſpirits; whereby the muſcles are 
diſtended with an uncommon force, 


ORGIA, eg ta, in Antiquity, feaſts and ſacrifices performed 


in honour of Bacchus, inſtituted by Orpheus, and chiefly 
celebrated on the mountains by wild, diſtracted women, 


the tube, whoſe inward opening is a continuation of that 


Vor. III. Ne 250, | 


Euſebius derives the word amo 71; 


4-4 madneſs. 


called Bacche. 
oy fury 
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Others from opos, mountain; becauſe Orpheus removed 
from Thrace to mount Citheron : others from opyas, a 


driſen away. 
They were carried to ſuch an exceſs, that in the year of 


gServius ſays, that at firſt orgia was a common name for 


ORGUES, in Fortification, thick long pieces of wood, 


_ theſe may be either broke by a petard, or they may be | 


ORGUEs are alſo uſed for a machine compoſed of ſeveral | 


ORGYA, ogyviay an ancient Grecian meaſure, containing 


Some repreſent the orgya as the Grecian pace. 


ORIENT, OR1tns, in Geography or A/ironomy, the eaſt, 
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lace cenſecrated, to ſome divinity: others from 4 
to remove, to repulſe; in regard the profane were to be 


x 


The orgia were alſo called Orphica, from their inſtitutor, 
and BACcCHANALIA, DIioNYS1A, and L1BERALIA. 

They were held every third year. The chief ſolemnities 
were in the night-time z and were attended with all man- 


ner of impurities. 


Rome 564, the ſenate was obliged to aboliſh them through 
the whole empire. 


all kinds of ſacrifices among the Greeks, of the ſame im- 
port with the word ceremoniæ among the Romans. 


pointed and ſhod with iron, and hung each by a ſeparate. 
rope over the gateway of a city, ready on any ſurprize 
or attempt of the enemy to be Jet down to ſtop up the 


— Ew. 


ate. | | 
The ends of the ſeveral ropes are wound round a wind- 
las, by means of which they may be all let down to- 
gether. _ | | | 8 5 
Orgues ate preferable to herſes, or portcullices, becauſe 


ſtopped in their falling down; but a petard is uſeleſs 
againſt an orgue; for if it break one or two of the pieces, 
they immediately fall down again, and fill up the vacan- 
cy; or if they ſtop one or two of the pieces from falling, 
it is no hindrance to the reſt; for being all ſepacate, they 


have no dependence upon one another. | 


harquebuſs or muſquet-barreis, bound together; by means 
whereof ſeveral exploſions are made at the ſame time; 
uſed to defend breaches, and other places attacked. 


ſix feet. | 

Heſychius deſcribes it as the ſpace comprehended between 
the two hands, when the arms are extended; anſwering 

to the Roman ulna, and our fathom.  _ 


' ORICHALCUM, or AUR1CHaLCUM, braſs. See Bx ass, | 


It is evident, from all accounts, that the oricha/cum of 
the ancients was a fictitious ſubſtance, not a natural me- 
tal. They made it on the ſame baſis that we make braſs 
at preſent; but they had ſeveral ways of doing it, and 
diſtinguiſhed it into ſeveral kinds. They had a white 
ſort in frequent uſe and great eſteem; and even the 
yellow they diſtinguiſhed into two principal ſorts, under 
different names. The orichalcum and s flavum, braſs | 
and yellow copper, are with us ſynonymous terms, but 


with them they were uſed to exprels different combina | 


tions of the ingredients. | | 
Or1icyalcuM, or AURICHALCUM album, white braſs. 
This was a metal well known among the ancients, and 
celebrated by Ariſtotle and by Strabo, and others, under 
the name of xpapa Atuxoy. It was made by mixing an 


was, we are not informed. 


None of our methods ſeem to be the ſame with their's, | 


ſince the metal is debaſed by all our's, and becomes brittle 


whereas in their management according to their own | 
accounts, it ſeems not to have loft any thing of its duc- | 


tility, though it acquired a peculiar brightneſs, 


or eaſt point of the horizon. 
It is thus called from the Latin, oriri, to ariſe; becauſe it 
is in this point the ſun riſes. 
ORIENT, equinodtal, is uſed for that point of the horizon 
wherein the ſun riſes when he is in the equator, or when 


he enters the Ggns Aries and Libra. See SPRING, and 


AUTUMN. _- 
ORIENT, æſlival, is the point wherein the ſun riſes in the 
middle of ſummer, when the days are longeſt, 
ORIENT, hybernal, is the point where the ſun riſes in the 
middle of winter, when the days are ſhorteſt. 
ORIENTAL, ſomething ſituated towards the eaſt with 
regard to us: in oppoſition to occidental. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, oriental pearls, q. d. ſuch as are 
found in the Eaſt Indies (ſee PEARL.) Oriental languages, 
meaning the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldec, and Cophtic, 
Sce LANGUAGE, 1 3 | 
ORIENTAL bezoar. See BEZZO AR. 
ORIENTAL Bibles, See BIBLE, 
ORIENTAL emerald. See EMERALD. | 
In aſtronomy a planet is ſaid to be oriental, when it ap- 
pears in the eaſt before the ſun. See RisinG, 
ORIENTAL philaſephy, is ſometimes uſed for the philoſo- 
phy of the Eaſt, or that of the Perſians, Chaldeans, and 


generally uſed for that which was ſtyled gnoſis or f, 


when they proceeded to argue from theſe principles, 


earth with copper, while in fuſion ; but what that earth | 


vine progeny being immutable in its nature, and above 


9 * N 


# 


cience, 


and which was adopted by the Gxosrics. 
The firſt principals of the oriental philoſophy ſeem 
conſiſtent with the dictates of reaſon; for its fir 
muſt undoubtedly have-argued in the following manner: 
„ There are many evils in this world, and men 7A 
« impelled by a natural inſtinct to the practice of ka 
„things which reaſon condemns ; but that eternal Mi id, 
from which all ſpirits derive their exiſtence ma 0 
« inacceſſible to all kinds of evil, and alſo of a m & 
«« perfect and beneficent nature; therefore the ori * f 
„ thoſe evils, with which the univerſe abound: R's 
© ſought ſomewhere elſe than in the Deity, Tt cann . 
% reſide in him who is all perfection; and N 
« it muſt be without him. Now, there is nothing with. 
« out or beyond the Deity, but matter; therefore matt 
is the centre and ſource of all evil, of all vie,” 
Having taken for granted theſe principles, they proceeded 
facther, and affirmed that matter was eternal, and de 
rived its preſent form, not from the will of the ſupreme 
God, but from the creating power of ſome inferior in. 
telligence, to whom the world and its inhabitants owed 
their exiſtence, As a proof of this aſſertion, they al. 
ledged that it was incredible, that the ſupreme Deir 
perfectly good, and infinitely removed from all erl. 
ſhould either create or modify matter, which is eſſentially 
malignant and corrupt, or beſtow upon it, in any degree, 
the riches of his wiſdom and liberality. 25 
The oriental philoſophers were divided in their opinion, 


perſect 
ſt 33 


Some imagined two eternal principles, from whence all 
things proceeded ; the one preſiding over light, and the 
other over matter; and, by their perpetual conflict, ex. 
plained the mixture of good and evil, that appears in the 
univerſe. Others maintained, that the being, which 
preſided over matter was not an eternal principle, but 
a ſubordinate intelligence, one of thoſe whom the ſu- 
preme God produced from himſelf. They ſuppoſed 
that this being was moved, by a ſudden impulſe, to re- 
duce to order the rude maſs of matter, which lay ex- 
cluded from the manſions of the Deity, and alſo to create 
the human race, A third ſort fell upon a ſyſtem different 
from the two preceding, and formed to themſelves the 
notion of a triumvirate of beings, in which the ſupreme 
Deity was diſtinguiſhed both from the material, evil prin- 
ciple, and the creator of this ſublunary world. Theſe, 
then, were the three leading ſects of the oriental philoſe- 
phy, which were fubdivided into various faCtions, by the 
diſputes that aroſe, when they came to explain more 
fully their reſpective opinions, and to purſue them into 
all their monſtrous conſequences. 
The diviſions among the various ſects of theſe philoſo- 
phers, did not prevent their holding, in common, certain 
opinions concerning the Deity, the univerſe, the human 
race, and ſeveral other ſubjects. They were unanimous 
in acknowledging the exiſtence of an eternal nature, in 
whom dwelt che fulneſs of wiſdom, goodneſs, and all 
other perfeCtions, and of whom no mortal was able to 
form a complete idea. This great Being was conſidered 
by them, as a moſt pure and radiant light, diffufed 
through the immenſity of ſpace, which they called ple- 
roma, a Greek word which ſignifies fulneſs; and they 
taught concerning him and his operations, the following 
things: “ The eternal nature, infinitely perfect and in- 
«« tinitely bappy, having dwelt from everlaſting in a pro- 
found ſolitude, and in a blefled tranquility, produced, 
« at length, from itſelf, two minds of a different ſex, 
„ which reſembled their ſupreme parent in the moſt 
&« perfet manner. From the prolific union of theſe tuo 
&« beings others aroſe, which were alſo followed by ſuc- 
« ceeding generations; ſo that, in proceſs of time, 2 
« celeſtial family was formed in the pleroma. 'Tbis di- 


„the power of mortality, was called by the philoſo- 
„ phers, @0n,” a term which ſigniſies in the Greek lan- 
guage, an eternal nature, How many in number thete 
eons were, was a point much controverted among the 

. oriental ſages, ER A Res | 
„ Beyond the manſions of light, where dwells the deity 
„ with his celeſtial offspring, there lies a rude and un- 
„ wieldy maſs of matter, agitated by innate, turbulent, 
„ and irregular motions. One of the celeſtial naturc» 
* deſcending from the pleroma, either by a fortuitous 
« impulſe, or in conſequence of a divine commiſſion, 
reduced to order this unſeemly maſs, adorned it with | 
a rich variety of gifts, created men, and inferior ani- 
„% mals of different kinds to ſtore it with inhabitants, 
« and corrected its malignity by mixing it with a cer. 
«© taln portion of light, and alſo of a matter celeſtial and 
« divine, This creator of the world is diſtinguiſhed from 


— — 


| Arabians (ſee MaG1); but by eccleſiaſtical writers it is 
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pire effaces his talents' and his virtues. He claims 


Deity from all concerament in it, he demands from 

mankind for himſelf and his atfociates, divine ho- 
72, 

nours. 


and a ſoul which is of a celeſtial origin, and, in ſome 
meaſure, an emanation from the divinity. This nobler 


the contemplation and wotthip of the ſupreme Being, 
ſo as to confine its homage and veneration to the creator 


and to the immoderate purſuit of ſenſual pleaſures, by 
which its nature is totally polluted. The ſovereign 
mind employs various means to deliver his offspring 
from this deplorable ſervitude, eſpecially the miniſtry 


admoniſh, and to reform the human race. In the 


in oppoſition to the merciful purpoſe of. the ſupreme 
Being, reſiſts the influence of thoſe ſolemn invitati- 
ons, by which he exhorts mankind to return to him, 


« minds of intelligent beings. In this conduct, ſuch 


rupt matter excites within them, ſhall, at the diſſolu- 
tion of their mortal bodies, aſcend directly to the ple- 
roma, Thoſe, on the contrary, who remain in the 


until they awake from their ſinful lethargy. In the 
end, however, the ſupreme God ſhall come forth vic- 


livered from their ſervitude the greateſt part of thoſe 
ſouls that are impriſoned in mortal bodies, ſhall diſ- 
ſolve the frame of this viſible world, and involve it in 
* a general ruin. After this ſolemn period, primitive 

tranquillity ſhall be reſtored in the univerſe, and God 


vol. i. p. 69, &c. 8vo. | 
- ORIFICE, Oxr1F1civm, the 


pipe, or other cavity. 


Ok1FICE, in Anatomy, is particularly applied to the months | 


of the ſeveral ducts, veſſels, and other cavities; as of the 
bladder, uterus, ſtomach, &c. | 


The upper orifice of the ſtomach is the part where hun- 


ger is felt; the lower orifice is called the pylorus. 


There are ſome operations in chemiſtry, where the i- 


ces of the veſſels muſt be ſealed hermetically. 


ORI1FICE is alſo uſed by extenſion, for the aperture of a | 


WOUND, or ULCER, | 
ORIGANUM, in Botany. See MARJOR AM. 


 ORIGENIANS, OR1GENTAN1, a ſect of ancient heretics, 


who even ſurpaſſed the abominations of the Gnoſtics. 


St. Epiphanius ſpeaks of them as ſubſiſting in his time 
but in very ſmall number. 


about the time of the great Origen ; but does not ſay they 


took their name from him. On the contrary, he diſtin- | 
guiſhes them from the Origeni/ts, whom he derives from | 


Qrigen Adamantius; adding, indeed, that they firſt took 
their name from one Origen; by which he intimates, 
that it was not the great Origen. And St. Auguſtine 
ſays expreſly it was another. 

that modeſty will allow to be ſaid, is, that they rejected 
marriage; that they uſed ſeveral apocryphal books, as 


the acts of St. Andrew, &c. and that, to excuſe their | 


open crimes, they accuſed the catholics of doing the 
_ ſame in private. ; | 
ORIGENISTS, in Church Hiſtory, followers of 
nions of Origen, a preſbyter of Alexandria, who, in the 
third century, maintained, that Chriſt is only the Son of 
God by adoption; that the human ſoul had a pre-exiſt- 
ent ſtate, and had ſinned in heaven before the body was 
created; that the rorments of the damned ſhall not be 
eternal, but that all intelligent beings ſhall be reſtored to 


order and happineſs, and that the devils themſelves ſhall 
be relieved at laſt. | 


rigen, as Moſheim repreſents him, was a man of vaſt | 
and uncommon abilities, and the greateſt luminary of the 


Chriſtian world that the age in which he lived exhibited to 


view. Had the juſtneſs of his judgments been equal to the | 
immenkity of his genius, the fervour of his piety, his inde- | 
atigable patience, his extenſive erudition, and his other | 


character is a compound of ſhining qualities, and in- 
ſupportable arrogance z and his exceſſive: luſt of em- 


dominions over the new world he has formed, as his | 
ſovereign right; and, excluding totally the ſupreme | 


Man is a compound of a terreſtrial and corrupt body,, 


part is miſerably weighed down and encumbered by | 
the body, which is the ſeat of all irregular luſts and | 
impure deſires. It is this body that ſeduces the foul | 
from the purſuit of truth, and nor only turns it from 


of this world, but alſo attaches it to terreſtrial objects, | 


of divine meſſengers, whom he ſends to enlighten, to | 


mean time, the imperious demiurge exerts his power | 


« and labours to efface the knowledge of God in the 


ſouls, as, throwing off the yoke of the creators and | 
rulers of this world, riſe to their ſupreme parent, and 
ſubdue the turbulent and finful motions, which cor- 


bondage of ſervile ſuperſtition, and corrupt matter, | 
ſhall, at the end of this life, paſs into new bodies, | 


torious, triumph over all oppoſition, and, having de- | 


ſhall reign with happy ſpirits, in undiſturbed felicity, | 
though the everlaſting ages.” Moſheim's Eccl. Halt. | 


mouth or aperture of a tube, 


He ſeems to fix their riſe | 


As to their doctrine, all | 


the opi- 


themſelves: 


O Rl 


eminent and ſuperior talents, all encomiunis muſt-have 


fallen ſhort of his merit. Yet ſuch as he was, his virtues 
and his labours deſerve the admiration of all ages, and 
his name will be . tranſmitted with honour through the 
annals of time, as long as Ro and genius ſhall be 
eſteemed among men. However, Origen, notwithſtand- 
ing his diſtinguiſhed abilities, was miſled by his imagi- 
nation, and by that taſte ſor oriental philoſophy which pre- 
vailed in his time. Enchanted by the charms of this phi- 
loſophy, derived from the Platonic ſchool, he ſet it up 
as the teſt of all religion, and imagined that the reaſons 
of each doCtrine were to. be found in that favourite phi- 
loſophy, and their nature and extent to be determined by 
it; nor can it be denied, that many of the corruptions of 
Chriſtianity proceeded from this ſource. Hence ſprung. 
both the ſcholaſtic and myſtic theology, and to the ſen- 
timents that were now adopted, we may aſcribe the riſe 
of monks and hermits, Origen was alſo milled by his 
imagination: for, having entertained that it was very 


difficult, if not impoſſible, to defend every thing in the 


ſacred: writings from the cavils of heretics and infidels, 
ſo Jong as they were explained literally, according to 
the real import of the terms, he maintained that the 
{criptures were to be interpreted in the ſame allegorical 
manner that the Platoniſts explained the hiſtory of the 
Gods. In conſequence of this pernicious rule of inter- 
pretation, he alledged, that the words of ſcripture were, 
in many places, abſolutely void of ſenſe ; and that though 
in others there were, indeed, certain notions conveyed 
under the outer terms according to their literal force and 
import, yet it was not in theſe that the true meaning of 
the ſacred writers was to be ſought, but in a myſterious 
and hidden ſenſe, ariſing from the nature of the things 
This hidden ſenſe he endeavours to inveſti- 
gate throughout his commentaries, neglecting and de- 
iter for che moſt part, the outward letter. He di- 
vided his hidden ſenſe into moral, which diſplays thoſe 
doctrines that relate to the ſtate of the ſoul and the con- 


duct of life; and miſtical or ſpiritual, which repreſents 


the nature, the laws, and hiſtory of the ſpiritual or myſ- 
tical world. This myſtical world he again ſubdivided 
into two diſtinct regions, one called the ſuperior, i. e. 


| heaven; and the other the inferior, by which he meant 


| ſpeaking of Origen. For which reale 


——— 2 - 


O 


the church. 


And thus he was led to another diviſion of 
the myſtical ſenſe into an earthly or allegorical ſenfe, 
adapted to the inferior world; and a celeſtial or anago- 


getical one, adapted to the ſuperior region. Origen found 


a violent enemy in Demetrius, biſhop of Alexandria; 
who obliged him, in the year 231, to retire from his 
charge in Cæſarea: and farther to fatisfy his vengeance, 
he aſſembled two councils, in the firſt of which he con- 
demned him unheard; and deprived him of his office; 


and in the ſecond had him degraded from the ſacerdotal 


dignity. However, the character and doctrine of Origen 
were held by many, and eſpecially by the monks, in the 
bigheſt veneration, and cheriſhed in this and the ſollow- 
ingcenturies witha kind of extravagant enthuſiaſm. Hence 
many commotions were raiſed in the church, which were 
terminated by the fifth general council, aſſembled at Con- 


ſtantinople, by Juſtinian, A. D. 55 3, in which Origen 


and his followers were again condemned. The tenets of 
Origen which gave the greateſt offence were the following, 
viz. 1. That, in the Trinity, the Father is greater than 
the Son, and the Son than the Holy Ghoſt. 2. The pre- 
exiſtence of ſouls, which Origen conſidered as ſent into 
mortal bodies for the puniſhment of fins committed in « 
former ſtate of being, 3. That the ſoul of Chriſt was 
united to the word before the incarnation. 4. 'That the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, &c. were animated and endowed 
with rational ſouls. 5. That after the reſurrection, all 
bodies will be of a round figure. 6. That the torments 
of the damned will have an end; and that, as Chriſt had 
been cruciſied in this world, to ſave mankind, he is to 
be crucified in the next to ſave the devils. 
St. Epiphanius inſiſts very largely on the errors of this 
father; but, as he declares himſelf too warmly againſt 
him, there may be ſomewhat of exaggeration in what he 
ſays. Nor do St. Jerom, or Theophilus of Alexandria, 
ſeem to have kept their zeal within the proper bounds, in 
on, no doubt, it 
was, that St. Chryſoſtom himſelf was accuſed of being an 
Origeniſt, becauſe not ſo vehemently beat againſt him ; 
and condemned to baniſhment by the council of Chalce- 
don, in the year 403. Origemſm ſpread itſelf chiefly 
among the monks of Egypt. 5 85 
The myſtic theology of Origen ſeems to be adopted by 


our modern QuaK ERS. On the ſubject of this article, 
conſult Mofheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. | 5 $6 


RIGINAL, a firſt draught, deſign, or autograph, of any 


thing; ſe rvin 
or copied. 


Scarce any of the ancient titles, tenures, &c. are now 
| 5 | 


found 


g as a model, or exemplar, to be imitated 


e 
8 Longitud. Latitude. 
ou South. 


- Found in the original. They are only vidimuſes, or | 20 
Copies collated from the originals, 8 45 Names and ſituations of the 
On tei AL. In the court of King's Bench the uſual or igi- ſtars, 
nal writ in actions, is for action of treſpaſs upon the caſe; 
and this court doth not ifſue or:ginals in actions of debt, | | 17 a6 
Covenant, or account, &c. Whereas the court of Com- . 3 | 42420 30 01 
mon Pleas proceeds by original in all kinds of actions; * zirdle. FEI eee lis 13 36023 31 1 
but to arreſt, and ſue a party to outlawry, it is made uſe | Preced. and north. in the fide 18708 l 
of by both couris. And for originali in treſpaſs on the | In the preced. ſhoulder. „ 10 7 2112 37 39 
caſe, there is a fine payable to the crown, where the da- | Preced. and ſouth. in the back, 16 vp 2 21 1 30 
— —_— _ _ pounds, in proportion to the | 25. | | 07 
damage. Practiſ. Solic. 254, 255. 85 16 10 4621 
The bie is the foundation of Abe capias and all ſub- S-intheprec.fide, under the girdle] 15 55 - 24 5 5 
ſequent proceſs, the return whereof is generally the teſte | In the hilt of the ſword, nl [15 49 47/25 34 47 
of the capias, though the capias may be taken out before Under the left heel. 2 eis 13 4730 57 44 
the original, by leaving the præcipe with the filazer, who | Preced. of 4 in eh . 1s 50 5olzo 08 18 
will make out the capias upon it, and afterwards carry it | e | =o | | 
to the curſitor, to make an original : and the filazer, when 30. 
it is returned, is to file it with the cuſtos brevium. 
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| here a we _ CONVEYANCE. I {| Preced. in the girdle, | 18 0 20 36 7 
RIGINAL Writs. See WIr. | 7 

ORIGINALIA, in the Exchequer, are records or tranſcripts, | - | 35. | | : MY 04 

| ſent to the remembrancer's office out of Chancery. I Under the point of the ſword, | 17 

They differ from recorda, which contain the judgments Preced. in the head. 1@] 119 
and pleadings in ſuit tried before the barons. | In the back the 3d, rs 

_ ORIGINARY, originarii, among the Romans, an appel- = = head L. aye Pop three. tg 2 
lation given to ſlaves born in their maſter's houſes, who | h. and fu Fr Ge nende Toy Jtg 

were otherwiſe called verne. _ | 5 3 f 
ORILLON, in Fertificotion, = ſmall rounding of earth, di at tbe es. f is 
lined with a wall; raifed on the ſhoulder of thoſe baſti- | Preced of the north. ofthe con-?!“ 
ons that have caſemates, to cover the cannon in the re- tig. inthe mid. ofthe ſword. 5 | 
tired flank, and prevent their being diſmounted by the | Subſeq. inthe mid. ofthe ſword. | g| 8 28 4; 23 
enemy. Orillons and retired flanks are conſtrued by | South. in the ſword. _ || [18 39 17% 14 37 gh 
deſcribing the front MPQRST /Tab. Fort. fig.15. No 2.) | Laſt of the north. in the ſword. || [18 46 48/28 11 45 
in the manner directed under art. FoRTIFICATION | .. 45s ; | | 
according to M. Vauban's firſt method, and dividing the Middle of three in the girdle. 9 07 44/24 33 23 
| Mank into three equal parts, of which let Sr be one; 1 che line ot the ee 20 09 56119 16 oz 
then from the oppoſite flanked angle M draw a line My, 8 * 8 5 "_ 30 of the dle. 19 45 41125 58 4, 
in which take mr = 5 toiſes; take alſo Ru in the line Third and aft Fr pr . 35 2510 34 50 
of defence MR produced equal to 5 toiſes, and join | 0 e 
um; upon which as a baſe, deſcribe the equilateral tri- | Preced. in the hind - ſide. 
angle np m, and from the angle p, oppoſite to the baſe, | 25 
as a centre, deſcribe the circular flank 2m; and if Sr | In the hind-knee, 
be biſected by the perpendicular 1, 2, and another be | Preced, of two in the club, 
erected on the face 8 J at 8, the point of interſeion, | 2 5 e 
2, of theſe two perpendiculars will be the centre of the 
arc which forms the orillon. 
There are other ſorts of orillons, properly called EPAvULE- 

MENTS, 2 of ſquare figure. . . 

_ ORIOLUS, in Ornithology, a name by which ſeveral au- ; Os 
thors have called 8 GALBULA, 2 os beautiful yellow That talen. wy ide out of form. 
bird, of the truſh kind, remarkable for its manner of | [nt | | = 1 

| hanging its neſt. See Tab. III. of Birds, fig. 38. Sul. 3 wanne e 
ORION, in Afironomy, one of the conſtellations of the | | 5 | 26 . 380 
ſouthern hemiſphere. | e 3 5 | 1 $7 43-46 a 
The word is formed from the Greek uu, to make water ; | Second of 2 in the club. 27 18 2 

the ancients ſuppoſing, that it raiſed tempeſts at its riſing: 65. | 5 
and ſetting. 5 | Rake | on ro 6 59 
The ſtars in the conſtellotion Orion, in Ptolemy's cata- Prec. of the S. in N of hind-hand. | 27 31 
logue, are thirty=-eight ; in Tycho's and Hevelius's ſixty- | - 3 28 30 
* in the Britannic . ſeventy-eight. The * eee _ ſquare, 28 34 1 
names, ſituations, magnitudes, longitudes, and latitudes | the fouth. in the ſame. E 28 34 
whereof are as follow : e | TO" | 
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30 35 12] 4 
13 $1 19] 5 
19 34 10 6 
13 25 2 4 
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8128 42 45 


n 8 


20 21 4565 20 17 


20 58 49/21 56 12 
22 32 37/16 59 55 
22 03 4133 07 06 
24 22 230 3 
123 99, 32150 
23 38 16/21 
174 29 13] 3 
124 25 O25 
25 14 10 
125 20 41 


Latter of two gn the hind-ſide. 


Glittering ſtar in the hind-ſhoul.| 
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| Laſt of the north. | 


Names and fituations of the | 1 
45 8 Longitud Latitude. 
1 ; South. 


| North in the hind ulna. 
South in the hind ulna, 
75. 


77 7 


Preced. and 6th in the lion's ſkin. | * 25 30 
39115 25 3 

th in the hon's kin. {[@o| 53113 31 20 

Ith in the lion's kin. , HE 00116 48 55 

Iſt and north. in the lion's ſkin. 2 15] 8 16 07 

| : 9 919 $7 15 


| $5 ; | 938 
Or1on's river, in Aftronomy, a conſtellation called alſo 
ERIDANUS. 

ORIS columna. See COLUMNA. 
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wm 


Sth in the lion's ſkin, 


| | 5 5 
3d in the lion's ſkin, 
th in the lion's ſkin, 


24 in the lion's ſkin. | | 
Laſt and ſouth in the lion's ſkin, 
10. 


Prec. of 2 infor. tow. thehorn of y | 


North. in the preced. arm. 
South and ſubſeq. in the arm. 


| ; 
Sub. of the inf. tow.the horn of 8 


15 


That againſt the preced. ſide. 

That againſt the preced. arm. 

Bright one in preced, footcall- 
ed regel. 


More north. over the heel. | * 
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0031 10 11 


9 32 53 
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7113 22 51 
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OR ls diftertor. See DisTORTOR, 
ORis /peculum. See SPECULUM, _ ; 
ORITES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone deſcribed 


dle ages for its wonderful virtues. Pliny ſays, that it was 
round, and remained unhurt in the fire, and that ſome 
called it /ideritis. To this the later writers have added, that 
there are three kinds of it: the firſt round and black 
this rubbed over with oil of roſes, was famous for the 
bites of venomous beaſts. The ſecond was green, varle- 
gated with veins and ſpots of white ; this was to be an- 
| nexed to the bodies of perſons, to preſerve them from 
many ſorts of injuries. And the third was compols 
of parallel plates, and ſaid to have the virtue of cauſing 
abortion, if only carried in the pocket. 
ORITORIVUS l/apis, a name given by Ludovicus Dulcis, 


and ſome other authors, to the ochreoferreous e te 


by the ancients, and celebrated by the writers of the mid- 


\ 


ORN 


eagle ones z- particularly to a ſpecies of them edmmon 
in Germany, and uſed in the ſhops there, and in ſome 


other places, under the name of eagle tones. TCheſe are 
of a browniſh colour and ſmooth ſurface, ant ate eafily 
broken, being only compoſed of a thin cruſt of ferrugt- 


neous earth, encloſing ſeveral ſmall lumps of a greeniſh 
marle, which rattle in it when ſhaken. 


ORIZEUS color, a term uſed by authors to expreſs the 


yellow colour of the eyes and urine of perſons afflicted 
with a JAUNDICE, - 


ORKNEY beans, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by. 
authors to a ſort of fruit found on the ſhores of the Orkney 
ilands near Scotland. Theſe are of ſeveral diſtinct 
ſpecies, and are none of them the produce of thoſe 
iſlands, nor of any places thereabout, but are probably 
of American origin, many of them being plainly natives 
of Jamaics..” 7 | | 
They are found principally on thoſe coaſts which are 

| moſt expoſed to the waves of the great ocean, and are on 
theſe ſo plentiful, that they might be gathered in large 

quantities, if of any value; but the only uſe they are 
put to, 18 to making of inuff-boxes out of them. Sir Ro- 
bert Sibbald, and Mr. Wallace, in their accounts of 
Scotland, have both named them under the title of Mo- 
lucca BEANS. 4 

' ORLE, OxLET, or ORLo, in Architecture, a fillet under 

the ovolo, or quarter- round of a capital. See Tab. Ar- 

chit. fig. 25. | 


The word is French, formed from the Latin orletum, or 


erlum, of ora, a border or li/7. 


When it is at the top or bottom of the ſhaft, it is called 
the cinfure. | | 


Palladio alſo uſes or/o for the plinth of the baſes of co- | 


lumbs and pedeſtals. 


Onl E, in Heraldry, is an ordinary in form of a fillet, drawn 


round the ſhield, near the edge or extremity thereof, 


leaving the field vacant in the middle. 


Its breadth is but half that of the bordure, which con- 


tains a fifth part of the ſhield; the or/e only a tenth: 


As to the other terms made ule of in the deſeri 


add, that the orle is its own bieadth diſtant from the 
edge of the ſhield; whereas the bordure comes to the 


edge itſelf. 


There is ſometimes one cr/e, ſometimes there are two, 
and ſometimes three. When there are three, or more, 


they take up the whole ſhield, It is ſometime. borne | 


flory, or counter-flory, or like the treſſure. 


The form of, the ore is the fame with that of the ſhield ; | 


whence a&ffelembles an ineſcutcheon : as repreſented in 
Tab, II. Tiwfaldry, fig. 74. 


If a round of martlets, cinqueſoils, &c. be placed about 


any ordinary, in manner of an e, they are ſaid to be 
en orle, or orle-wiſe. 


ORLEANA, in the Materia Medica, the name of th 
 NOTTo, or ROUCOU. _ | | 
ORLOPE, or oRLoy, in the Sca-/angnage, a platform 
ol planks laid over the beams in the hold of a ſhip of 
war, whereon the cables are vſually coiled, and the ſe- 


veral officers ſtore-rooms contained. It is alſo uſed for 


the uppermoſt ſpace or deck in a great ſhip, from the 


main-maſt to the mizen. 5 NOR | 
In three-decked ſhips, the ſecond and loweſt decks are 


e AR- 


I, E, F. | 


ORNAMENTS, in Architecture, expreſs all the ſculpture, 
bor carved work, u 


ORNAMENTS in reliev 


mouldings : as leaves, ſhells, ſcrolls, flowers, &c. See 
RELIEVo. 5 3 RR 
ORNAMENTS in crcux are thoſe cut within the mouldings; 

as eggs, flutes, &c. See CREUX. 


Vitruvius and Vignola alſo. uſe the word ornament to fig- | 


nify the entablature. 


ORNAMENTS, diſtribution of. See DISTRIBUTION. 
ORNICUS Japis, a name given by ſome authors to the ſap- 
hire of the ancients, which is a peculiar ſpecies of our 


lapis lazuli, in which the gold-coloured matter is not diſ- 


poſed in veins, but in ſeparate ſpots of the form of a 


ſtar. It was firſt called oriniſcus, and orinus, by corrup- 
tion from aurinus, golden; and thence came, at length, 

the word ornicus. | 

ORNITHIAZE, a name given by the ancients to certain 
winds, which uſually blew in ſpring, at the time when 
the birds of paſſage came over to them. Pliny ſays, that 
theſe winds blew from the weſt, and that, by ſome, the | 
Eteſian winds were called by this name. Others ſuppoſe 
that they blew from the north, or north-weſt. ' 

ORNITHOGALUM, in Botany. See S AR of Bethlehem. 

ORNITHOLO G, for 


med from oe, bird, and xe, dif 
_ courſe, that branch of natural hiſtory which conſiders and 


deſcribes BIRDS, their natures and kinds, their form, 
3 internal; and teaches their economy and 
uſes. | 


© herewith a piece of architecture is en-. 
riched. 5 | | 


o are thoſe carved on the contours of | 


ORNITHOMANCY, amongſt the Greeks, 


ORNITHOPODIUM, or Ox niTnoevs, 


Vo 3 II. No 251. 
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|  Linnzevs arfanges the whole claſs'of birds under fi ot” 


ders, according to the different figures of their beaks' 


viz. 1. The accipitres, or birds with uncinated or hobked. 


beaks. This order comprehen 
venty-eigbt ſpecies. 1 be 
2. The picæ, or birds that have convex and compreſſed 


beaks, containing twenty-two genera, and two hundred 
and forty-three ſpecies. 1 81 


ds four genera, and fe- 


5. The anſeres, comprebending ſuch birds as have de- 


preſſed and dentated, or ſerrated beaks, comprehending 
twelve genera, and a hundred and ſix ſpecies, ' -_ 

4. The grallæ, or thoſe furniſhed with ſubcylindric and 
obtuſe beaks, including eighteen genera, and a hundred 
and twenty-ſeven ſpecies. ts, 
5. The gallinæ, or birds which have the beak of a con- 
vex form but crooked, and the upper chap imbricated; / 
comprehending ſeven genera, and thirty-nine ſpecies. 
6. The paſſeres, or birds with conic, and ſharp-pointed 
beaks, including fifteen genera, and three hundred and 
thirty-ſeven ſpecies. or aly} ty Lakes | 
In the deſcription of birds, beſides the beak, BILL, or 
ROSTRUM, noſtrils, and tongue, the feet, wings, and 
tail, are chiefly attended to. In moſt birds the toes are 


. 


four in number; three ſtanding forwards, and one back- 


wards; in ſome two toes ſtand forward, and two back- 
ward; ſome feet, again, are palmated, or have the toes 
connected together by a membrane. | | 
With regard to the wings, the long quill-feathers are 
called by authors remiges, as ſerving to fly with; and the 
other feathers, placed over the reſt of the body, tecrices. 
The long feathers of the tail are called refrices, as ſerv- 
ing. to ſteer the bird's conrſe through the air. 


cription of _ 


birds, they are theſe: cera expreſſes the membrane or 


naked tunic, which ſurrounds and extends itſelf over 
more or leſs of the baſe of the beak ; uropigium is the 
rump; capiſtrum is the front, or fore- part of the head; 
ver tex, the ſummit or crown ; nucha, or nape, the hind- 
part, with the next joint of the neck; /ora, or ſtraps, 
the ſpace between the bill and the eyes; genæ, or 


cheeks, the ſpace beneath the eyes; the orbitæ, or eye- 


lies, which in ſome birds are naked, in others covered 
with ſhort ſoft feathers; the ſupercilia, which in the 
geous kind denote a ſcarlet naked ſkin above the eyes; 
and the term is allo applied to any line of a different co- 
lour that paſſes from the bill over the eyes; but birds 
have no eye-brows, nor external ears, the ſound bein 
admitted through an orifice, which is open in all but ele 
whole ears are furniſhed with: valves: and as to other 
terms, they will be found explained under their ſeveral 
heads. See FEATHERS, NECk, WinGs, &e. E 
We hare an excellent Ornithology of Fr. Willughby, eſq. 
and another of Mr. Ray, a poſthumous work, which is 
chiefly an abridgment of the former, with the addition 


ol his ;chthyology; and ſeveral kinds wanting in the other. 
Willoghby, herein, ſpeaks with aſſurance of a ſwan that 


lived three hundred years; and a gooſe that they were 


e to kill at eighty, on account of its miſchievouſ- 
nets, | | 5 


Mr. Pennant's Genera of Birds, is an uſeful introducs 
ſometimes alſo called orlopes. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lil. 4 


tion to the ſcience of ornithology. In this work, pub- 
liſhed in 1781, the author, diſtinguiſhed by his extenſive 
and accurate acquaintance with this and other parts of 
zoology, arranges birds into two general diviſions : the 
firſt, or that of land birds, comprehends fix orders; viz. 
the rapaciovs, or accipitres of Lingæus; the pies, or 


. pice, of the ſame author; the gallinaceons, or gallinæ; 


the columbine and the paſſerine, which two orders include 
the paſſeres of Linnæus; and the /iruthious, or galling, 
and geallæ, of Linnæus. The ſecond diviſion, or that 
of water-fowl, includes three orders; viz. the cloven- 
ſooted, or waders, to which ſome of the grallæ of Lin- 
næus are reduced; the pinnated feet, and the web - footed, 
comprehending-ſeveral genera. of the grale and anſercs 
of the ſame writer, ITS KL ov ee 

The ſyſtem of Mr. Ray, compoſed in 1667, and pub- 
liſhed in 1678, founded on an — rl N el 
by Belon of Mons, in France, in a work publiſhed in 
1555, is preferred by Mr. Pennant to ever | 


other. | 
ORNITHOMANCY, a kind of divination, — method of 


xg at the knowledge. of futurity by means of 
ras, a Bop „ | . 


was the ſame with 
AUGURY among the Romans. | 


in Botany. See 
BiRD's ot. 9 l 9 


ORNI OScopl, opyibo, vr, in Antiquity, diviners, or 


ſoothſayers, who made predictions, 
from bicds. They 


and drew omens, 
and orneoſcopi, &c. 


were likewiſe called ornithomantes, 


ORNUS fraxinus is that ſpecies of the As- tree in the Lin- 


ntean ſyſtem, which, according to Dr. Cirillo of Naples, 
produces the MANNA. It is the aſn- tree; whoſe ſmaller 
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RON FUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the antirrhinum, called iu Engliſh ca/f*s ſnout, or ſnap- 


flowers; the corolla has fix naked petals ; there is no 
_- ſtyle; and the huſks contain ſingle feeds. There is only | 


OROSMADES, a deity among the Perſians, which is 
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— ORPELLO, a preparation of braſs uſed in the glaſs trade, | 
and prepared in this marmer: out plates of braſs into | 


one 


 Jeaves ate fawed;, with flowers' having: petals. In order 


to obtain the manna; thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is, in July 
and Auguſt make an oblong inciſion, and take off from 
the bark of the tree about three inches in lengib, and two 
in breadth; they leave the wound open, and by degtees 
the manns runs out; and is almoſt ſuddenly thickened to 
its proper conſiſtence, and is found adbering to the bark 
of the tree. This is collected in baſkets, and called 
mana graſſa. When they want fine manna; they apply 


eo the inciſion of the bark thin ſtraw or ſmall bits of | 
ſhrubs, ſo that the manna in coming out runs upon theſe | 


bodies, and is collected in a fort of regular tubes, which 

give it the name of manna in cannoli. Phil. Franf, vol. 
Ix. art. 22. £52 8 
OROBANCHE, in Botany. See Broom Rave, 


OROBO, a name given by the chemiſts to any fort of me- 


_ tallic glaſs. 


OROBOIDES, a name giren py Hippocrates, and other | | 
| when he is bound, and 55, when he is admitted a fre- 
man, for raiſing the fund, which is to be applied for 


authors, to a furfuraceous ſediment in the urine of per- 
ſons who have the jaundice : it is uſually of a reddiſh 
brown colour; and is not peculiar to that diſeaſe, but is 
found in ſome others. 8 F | 
OROBUS, in Botany. See Bitter VETCH. 
OROCONITES, in the Materia Medica, a name given 


by Hippocrates, and others, to a bulbous root that is re- 


commended as a rich food. It has the name from the 
| Greek epog, a mountain, und xovireg, of a cone figure. 
This ſhews that it was a root of ſuch a ſhape, found 


growing in mountainous places; but the learned have | 


been puzzled in their attempts to find out what it was. 


dragon. 


OroxnTIuUM, or floating arum, in the Linnæan Sytem, is 


ga genus of the hexandria monogynia claſs. Its characters 
are, that the ſpadix is cylindric, and covered with little 


one ſpecies. : 
deemed the principle, or author of good, in the ſyſtem 
of Zoroaſter, revived by the Manichees. Oroſmades pro- 
duced the good ſpirits and the ſtars, and enoloſed them 
in an egg, which was broken by Arimanius z whence 
| proceeded confuſion, and a mixture of good and evil. 
But after many conflicts the good deity totally vanquiſhes | 


the evil one. | 


| OROSPIRA, in Ornithology, a name by which the ancient | 


- naturaliſts called the BRAMBLING, or Mountain-finch. 


_ The word is Greek, and expreſſes mountain-chaffinch. See - 


MoNnTIFRINGIELA, | 


ſmall pieces, and place them in a luted crucible in a 
ſtrong fire, but not ſo violent as to melt it. Let it ſtand 
in this manner for four days, in which time it will be 

well calcined; when cold, powder and ſift it, and 


finally grind it on a porphyry. This will be a black pow- | 


der; ſpread this on tiles, which place on burning coals | 
in the leer, near the hole, for four days; take off the | 
aſhes that may fall into it, and finally powder and ſift it | 
fine for uſe. It is known to be nicely prepared, when, 


on mixing with the melted metal in the glaſs furnace, it 


makes it ſwell aud boil. 4 4 

The colour it gives is a very elegant ſky-colour, and a 
ſea-green, ot a mixt colour, between them, according to 
the quantity and degree of calcination, Neri's Art of 
Glaſs, p. 35. | | | 


ORPHAN, a child, or minor, deſtitute of father or r that | 


has neither father nor mother. 3 
Hence the Taborites, or followers of Ziſca, finding them - 
| ſelyes, at his death, without chief or conductor, took 
the appellation of orphans, * | 
Among the Athenians, the orphans whoſe fathers had 
loſt their lives in the ſervice of their country, were un- 
der the guardianſhip of the FOL EMARCHUS, who was to 
provide them with:a competent maintenance out of the 
public treaſur | 


In the city of London there is a court of record eſta- 


bliſned for the care and government of orphans. The 
lord- mayor and aldermen of London have the cuſtody of 
orphans under age, and unmarried, of freemen that die; 
and the keeping of all their lands and goods; and if they 
commit the cuſtody of an orphan to any min, he ſhall 
have a writ of raviſbment of ward, if the orphan be taken 
away ; or the mayor and aldermen may impriſon tlie of. 
fender, until he produces the infant. If any one, with- 


out the conſent of the court of aldermen, marties ſuch | 
r. under the age of twenty-one years, though, | 
0 


out of the city, they may fine and impriſon him until 


TY 


aid 4. ' 4 dt |; 
CT oben Hat 


Exhibit true inventories of their eſtates before-the lord 


- : 


til they obeyi | | 

Abe lord mayot and eomhotialty of London being an. 
ſwerable for the orphans money paid into the chamber ot 
the city, and by ſbme accidents become indebted to the 


ORPHANUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 


ORPHEOTELIST Z, Ofgerrenray in iitiquity, perſons 


ORPHEUS, in the Ancient Mpibolagy, was the ſon of 


to have died a violent death; moſt writers affirming that 


you die then, yoa fool, and put an end to your miſ- 


He extelled in poetry, and eſpeciaily in muſßic, to ſuch 
melody, and as cauſing the trees of the foreſt to dance 
in concert with his lyre. In the character of Orpheus, 


were comprebended not only the fciences of muſic and 


{kill, and poetry, To which Pauſanias, lib. ix. p. 586. 
adds, that he gained great authority, as being believed 


Thracian religious rites and myſteries from Orpheus; 


teac heiß, that there never was ſuch a man as Orpheus he 


opinion, that they were either written d) . 
| they were very ancient, and contained his doctrine and 


as the original of all things; and that the ! 
and Platoniſts not only had Orpheus in great elteem, be- 


alſo thought in great meaſure to have owed their t 
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mayor and aſdermen in the court of 27h, and gl. 
feeurity to the chamberlain of Londou aud his ay 
ſors, by recognizance, for the or phan's part; which if 
they refuſe to do, they may be committed to Priſon un- 


= 


0*phans and theft creditors; in a greater lum than the 

could pay; it was enacted by 5 & 6 W & Mas. 
that the lands, markets, fairs, &c. belonging to the ci x 
of London, ſhatl be chargeable for raiſing 8900“. to be 
appropriated for a perpetual fund for »yphans,; and to- 
wards railing ſuch a fund, the mayor aud commonalt 

may aſleſs 2000/. yearly upon the perſonal eſtates of the 
inhabitants of the city, and levy the ſame by diſtreis. A 
duty is alſo granted of 4s. per ton on wines imported 
and on coals; and every appremice ſhall Pay 25. 64, 


payment of the debts due to orphans, by intereſt, after 
the rate of 4 per cent. | | 

By the cuſtom of London, the ſhare of the children, or 
orphanage part, is not fully veſted in then till the age of 
twenty-one, before which they cannot diſpoſe of it by 
teſtament; and if they die under that age, whether ſole 
or married, their ſhares ſhall ſurvive to the other chil- 
dren ; but after the age of twenty-one, it is free from 
any orphanage cuſtom, and, in caſe of inteſtacy, ſhall fall 
under the ſtatute of diſtributions. : 


authors to a poor ſpecies of opal, called by ſome pſeuds- 
opalus : it has no other colours beſide a milky white, and 
purpliſh red. This ſtone is frequent in Germany, and 
Hungary. H 


initiated in the Orphic myſteries. They aſſured all thax 
were admitted into their fociety of certain felicity after 
death; which whey Philip, one of that order, boaſted 
of, Leotychidas, the Spartan, replied, * Why do not 


*© fortunes, together with your life?“ At their initia- 
tion, little elſe was required of them beſides an oath of 
ſecrecy. | arr | 


Oeagtus, king of Thtace, and of the Mule Calliope. 


a degree, that he is repreſented as tamil.” V moſt ſero- 
cious auimals, Changing the courſe of the winds by his 


according to the account that is recorded concerning him, 


poetry, but thofe alſo of moral philoſophy, legiſlature, 
and theology. Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. cap. 25. ſays 
of him, that he was a man who diligently applied him- 
ſelf to literature, and having Narbe the mythical part 

of theology, travelled into Egypt, where he attained to 
farther knowledge, and became the greateſt of all the 
Greeks in the myſterious rites of religion, theological 


to have found out expiations for wicked actions, reme- 
dies for diſeaſes, and appeaſements of the divine diſplea- 
ſure. The general tradition of the Greeks derived He 


and Suidas exprefly declares, it is commonly ſaid, that 
Orpheus the Thracian was the firſt inventor of the reli- 
gious myſteries of the Greeks, and that religton was 
called Opnoxtia, Thre/keta, as being a Thracian invention. 
Some, however, have doubted, from what Cicero ſays, 
Orpheum poctam docet Ariſtoteles nunquam fuiſſe; Ariſtotle 


poet, whether there ever exiſted ſuch a perſon. But Dt. 
Cud worth has ſhewn, from the general teſtimony of an- 
cient writers, that there was ſuch a perſon, who is com- 
monly ſappoſed to have lived before the Projan wars 
(that is, in the time of the Iſraelitiſh judges) or at lealt 
to have been ſenior both to Heſiod and Homer, and allo 


he was torn in pieces by women, becauſe their huſbands 
deſerted them, in order to follow him. The ſame learned 
writer has alfo inquired into the ſuſpected authenticity 
of the poems afcribed to Orpheus z and he inclines to the 

by him, or that 


opinions. He farther argues, that though Orpheus was 
a polytheiſt, and afferted a muliiplicity of gods, he ne- 
vertheleſs acknowledged one ſupreme, yAmade deity, 

e Pythagoreans 


ing commonly called by them the Theologer, but =_ 


log? 
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togy and philoſophy to 
les .and traditions. a 
k i. chap» 4. 1 17+ p. 294, &c. ed. 2. by Birch. 
Archipelago. It is of a broad and flat figure, and of a 
fine pur 


the anterior rays of that are prickly, and others 
te touch} of anus is ſmall, 
| for the ſemen. | | 
% ws the fiſh called orphers by the ancients, but the 


has a ſmall mouth, and is covered with ſmall, but very 
rough ſcales, which adhere very firmly to the fleſh ; the 

tail is not forked ; it has fleſhy lips, and very ſmall teeth; 
its back and fides are black; its belly White; it has a 


and its fins are very elegantly diverſified with various co- 
Jours; it has only one back-fin, and that has the ante- 
rior tay prickly, the hinder ones not at all ſo. It grows 
ſometimes to twenty pounds weight, and is much e 
ed among the modern Greeks. 
ORPIMENT 


z atriprgmentum, a 


ticles of gold, which may be extrated by chemiltry, but 
which were never found to countervail the expence. 
Or piment is found in lumps of ſeveral ſizes and figures; 
its colour is always 
other colours; as green, red, orange, & c. 
Sometimes it is ſound almoſt quite red; which is the pro- 
r ſandaracha of the ancients. | 3 

But that uſually called red orpiment, or red arſenic, is only 
the yellow or pi ment heated to a great degree, in a cru- 
eible, with oil of hemp- ſeeds, olives, or nuts. 


mineral; but as it is found a violent corroſive, and 1s 
even reputed a poiſon, it muſt be uſed with a great deal 
of caution. 


ſcale, and the ſcales very thin, ſmal}, and ſhining like 
Id. | | 


kinds: white, which is the ſame with arſenic, and not 


proper orpiment ; and red, which is ſandarach, or RE- 
ALGAR | PLN | : 
The Indian uſe orpiment, corrected with 
mons, with good ſucceſs, againſt fevers. _ 
Orpiments are inflammable foſſile ſubſtances, compoſed of 
numbers of thin flakes, like the tales, which eaſily ſplit, 
and are ſeparated from one another, and are flexile and 


not elaſtic, ſoluble in oil, fuſible in a moderate fire, and 


Theſe, like the talcs, are, in ſome of the ſpines, com- 
poſed of large piates, or flakes, each making the whole 
urface of the maſs, and, in others, of ſmall flakes lodged 


form of ſpangles. Kel | PE 
Of this genus of foſſils, there are only three known ſpe- 
Cies. 1. A broad flaked, gold-coloured kind, well known 
among the ancients, as is plain from the deſcription of it 
left us by Dioſcorides, and much eſteemed at preſent by 
our painters. This is found in ſeveral places, as in the 
iſlands of the Archipelago, in the mines of Goſſelaer, 
in Saxony, in ſome parts of Turkey, and the Eaſt Indies, 
and in its utmoſt purity about Smyrna; this makes the 
fineſt of all yellows in painting. 2. The ſmall-flaked, 
yellow kind, which is the common or piment of the ſhops, 


nions, and in Germany. And, 3. Red orpiments. This 
has been a name given by the more judicious to ſanda- 
rach, and, by the vulgar, to red arſenic, but is to be re- 
ſtrained only ta this foſſile, which is of a fine bright red, 
and of the regular texture of the orpiments, and anſwer- 
ing all their characters. This is a very beautiful ſub- 
ſtance of a fine bright red, very gloſly, and a little tranſ- 
Parent, and is found in the Turkiſh dominions, in the 
iſlands of the Archipelago, and even in our own country, 
Dr. Hill having received ſome of it from Cornwall, un- 
der the name of red mundic. 
The Engliſh druggiſts are guilty of an unpardonable piece 
of ignorance, in that, in general, they know no differ- 
ence between yellow orpiment, and the yellow factitious 
arſenic, which they regularly ſell under its name: the 


Lhe colour-men, however, who ſell both, are well ac- 
quainted with the difference, Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 


294. | 

ORPINE, in Botany, a ſpecies of youstL Ek. 

The common orpine grows naturally in woods and ſhady 
Places in many parts of England. Of this there ace two 


him, deriving it from his princi- | 
Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, | | 


ple colour; its eyes are large and prominent, and | 
its teeth ſerrated; it has only one fin on the _ -_ | 
oit to | 
and is ſaid to have no paſ- | 


modern Greeks call another fiſh by that name, It is a | 
' ſpecies of the ſparus, of a flat figure, but very thick, | 


yellow, intermixed with ſhades of 


properly any ſpecies of orpiment; yellow, which is the 


juice of le- 


in extraneous matter, or cohering alone into a maſs in 


oarnkus, in {chthyology, the name of à fiſh caught in the | 


o 


large black ſpot at the root of the tail; its head is reddiſh, | - 


cem- 


bituminous mineral, uſu- | 
ally found in copper mines, and ſuppoſed to contain par- 


Painters, farriers, &c. make a great conſumption of this | 


Orpiment muſt be choſen of a yellow golden hue, eaſy to | 


: | authors injudiciouſly diſtinguiſh or piment into three |. 


yielding in burning an offenſive ſmell like that of garlic, | 


and is a fine colour, though greatly inferior to the for- 
mer. This is found in many parts of the Turkiſh domi- 


| 


or piment is known to be a ſafe internal medicine, and the | 
thing. they ſell under its name is a very terrible poiſon. | 


ORT 


varieties, the one with White; and the other wied purpts 
flowers; it has a perennial root, compoſed of many glan - 
dulous knobs, from which come out round ſucculent 
ſtalks, two feet high; garniſhed with fleſhy: kee]-ſhaped 
leaves, a little ſawed. The ſtalk” is terminated by a.eo- 
rymbus of flowers, which are ſtar- pointed. | 
"The ſtalks of the common orpine are frequently- cut in 
ſummer, and fixed in lathes framed together, as ſcreens 
for fire⸗places in rooms. "Theſe ſtalks will ſhovt-all. over 
the frames; and if the frames are taken out once a week; 
and. watered, they will continue in verdure for two 
months. | | | 
The leaves of orpine are accounted vulneraty and aſtrin- 
gent; being chiefly uſed for eroſions of the inteſtines in 
a dyſentery.” | | | 
OxeP1Nt, baſtard, andrachne, in Botany, a genus of the 
monoecia gynandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: there 
are male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the male 
flower hath a five-leaved empalement, hath five lender 
| petals, and ſive ſlender ſtamina the female flowers come 
out from the wings of the ſtalk near the male; theſe 
have a five-leaved empalement, but no petals; there are 
three ſlender ſtyles, which are inſerted in the rudiment, 
and a globular capſule, having three cells, in each of 
which are lodged two triangular obtuſe ſeeds, We have 
but one ſpecies. | TED 1 K 
This is a low plant, whoſe branches trail on the ground; 
the leaves are ſmall; of an oval ſhape, ſmooth, and of 4 
ſea-green colour. It is found wild in ſome patts of Italy, 
and in the Archipelago; and being a plant of no great 
beauty, it is ſeldom cultivated but in botanical gardens. 
ORPINE, leſſer. See CRASSULA, . 
ORRAC H, in Botany. See OR Ac. | 
ORRERY, an aſtronomical inſtrument, or rather machine 
for repreſenting the motions and various appearances of 
the ſun and planets; and hence, with greatet propriety 
called PLANETARIUM, - $24 | 
The reaſon of its being called an Orrery, was this: Mr. 
Rowley, a mathematical inſtrument- maker, having got 
one from Mr. George Graham, the original inventor, to 
be ſent abroad with ſome of his own inſtruments, he co- 
og it, and made the firſt for the earl of Orrery. Sir 
Richard Steel, who knew nothing of Mr. Graham's ma- 
chine, thinking to do juſtice-to the firſt encourager, as 
well as to the inventor, of ſuch a curious inſtrument, 
called it an Orrery, and gave Mr, Rowley the praiſe due 
to Mr. Graham. Deſaguliers, Experiment. Phil. vol. i. 
P. 430. . | 
Since that time Orrerics have been much in vogue, and 
executed in the moſt ornamental manner. 5 | 
ORRHAGOGA, formed of o, /erum, and ayu, I draw 
away, a name given by the ancients to ſuch medicines as 
operated violently, as purgts, and evacuated ſerous and 
watery hum ours. 1 4 
ORRHOPHICGION, a word uſed by anatomical authors, 
ſometimes to expreſs the extremity of the ſpine, but more 
frequently the line or ſeam which runs from the penis 
along the middle of the ſcrotum to the anus. 
ORRHOPISSA, a name given b 
ner or more fluid parts of tar. | 
ORRICE, a name given by the vulgar to the ix 18. Tt. 
 ORRUS, in Botany, a name by which many of the an- 
cients called the cultivated pine · tree, from its being re- 
markably full of juice. Sp 
The firſt perſon. who has given us the name is Theo- 
phraſtus ; but he is followed in it not only by the other 
Greeks, but alſo by the Latins, who have called the 
ſame tree. far the ſame reaſon fapinus, a contrac- 
tion or abbreviation of the word /apgpinus, the juicy 
mc. Pliny tells us, that this laſt was the name of the 
monured pitcbh- tree; but in this he errs; for Vitruvius, 
and others, tell us, that the pine nuts, ꝝuce: pineæ, which 
were eaten and uſed in medicine, were the fruit of the 
| 9 or /apinus; and it is evident that theſe muſt 
the produce of a pine-tree, not of a pitch-tree, or any 
thing of the fir kind, gh? 
ORTEGIA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria monogynia 
claſs. Its characters ate, that the flower bath a five- 
| leaved empalement, and no petal z the fruit is a capſule 
with a ſingle cell, containing many ſeeds. There is only 
one ſpecies, 5 
ORTEIL, in Fortification. See BRRME. 5 
ORTHIA, in My:bolegy, the ſurname of Diana, who had 
a temple at Lacedemon, , HH 
ORTHOCERATITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by 
which ſome late authors have called a ſpecies of ſea-thell, 
found frequently foſſile, but not known at preſenc in its 
recent ſtate ; called by others NA and tubulus 
marinus concameratus, It is ulually ſtrait, but ſometimes 
its end is twiſted like the core ammonis. See TURULL 
concamerats, and Tab. III. Fofſils, claſs 9. | | 
ORTHODORON, dee, an ancient Greek long mea · 
ſure; being the ſpace from the catpus, or wriit, to the 


&® 


| 
y the ancients to the thin- 


# 


ry 
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tips of the fingers, rated at eleven inches. 
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ORTHODOX[T, in Botany, ſuch ſyſtematic writers as have 


* OR THODROMICS, that patt of navigation which teaches 


ORTHOGONIAL, ortheponius, in Geometry, denotes as 


; ORTHOGRAPHY, formed from ogbog, right, and oP, 


ORT 


— 


formed their methods on the true natural foundation, and 
divided che plants under their conſideration into claſſes 
and genera, according to the characters of their parts of 
fruQification. Theſe are either the univerſales, or par- 
ticulares ; by the firſt are meant, thoſe who have thus | 
ranged the whole vegetable world; and by the latter, 
thole who bave undertaken only ſome claſs of plants, as 
the umbelliferous, &c. See Bor AN. y 
ORTHODOXY, formed from ogbeg, right, and Fob, bpi- 
nion, judgment, a ſoundneſs of doctrine or belief, with 
regard to all the points and articles of faith. | 
According to the proper etymology of the word, ortho- 
| doxy denotes what every honeſt man believes his own opi- 
nions to be, in contradiſtinRion to the opinions of others, 


which he rejects. In England it is vulgarly reſtricted to F 


Ggnify the opinions contained in the Thirty-nine Articles; 
and in Scotland it is in like manner uſed to denote the 
doctrines contained in their confeſſion of faith. It is, in 
general, applied to the opinions that are maintained by 
thoſe called CALVIN Is Ts. „ 
Orthodoxy is uſed in oppoſition to heterodoxy, or HERESY, 
Ok rTHoDOox x, or, Feaſt of ORTHODOXY, denotes a ſo- 
lemn feaſt in the Greek church, inſtituted by the empreſs 
Theodora; {till held on the firſt Sunday in Lent, in me- 
mory of the reſtoration of images in churches, which had 
deen taken down by the ICONOCLASTS. 


the art of ſailing in the arch of ſome great circle, - 1 
The word is Greek, opboJgouna, derived from og09g, rectus, 
Nruigbt, and h, curſus, run, or diſtanct; q. d. the 
ſtraight or ſhorteſt diſtance; and this can only be in the 
arch of a great circle. | | : | | 
Grammar, denotes the juſt uttcrance of words. For 
PRONUNCIATION the beft rule is, ſays Dr. Johnſon, to 
conſider thoſe as the moſt elegant ſpeakers who deviate 
| leaſt from the written words. 5 


much as rectangular, or right- angled. 


When the term is referred to a plain figure, it ſuppoſes 


| ; one leg or fide to ſtand perpendicular to the other: when | 
ſpoken of ſolids, it ſuppoſes their axis tO be perpendicu- 


lar to the plane of the horizon. 


-ORTHOGRAPHIC projection of the ſphere. See Pao. 


TION, | 


writing, in Grammar, the art of ſpelling ; that is, Wwrit- 


ing words juftly, and with all the proper and necefſary | 
letters. Or it is the art of combining letters into ſylla- |' 


* 


blee, and ſyllables into words. | 
Orthography makes one of the greateſt diviſions or bran- 
ches of grammar. Re 


That diverſity found in moſt of the modern languages, eſ- 
pecially the Engliſh and French, between the pronuncia- 


tion and orthography, makes one of the principal difficul- 
ties in acquiring them; yet does it ariſe from the ſame 
ſource as the languages themſelves. __ — 


Ihe Gauls, e. gr. forming a new language from the an- 


cient Latin, took the liberty to model the words to their 
fancy: at firſt, indeed, it is probable they wrote as they 


pronounced ; but, by degrees, finding that words, pro- | 


nounced with all their letters, ſounded harſh, they began 
to pronounce more ſmoothly. © = SL 
Thus, in ſpeaking, they thought fit to ſoften that harſh- 
neſs reſulting from the concurrence and claſhing of con- 
ſonants; but as the orthography, or writing, did not of- 
fend the ear, it ſtill continued on its former footing. 
Attempts have been ſince made to reduce the writing to 


that pronunciation, or to make us write as we ſpeak ;| 


which has occaſioned great diſputes. Pelletier of Mans, 
Was the firſt who pleaded for the change of the ortho- 


raphy; and after him Maigret, Peter Ramus, De Bois, | 


enage, and others; but in vain. | | 
They have, however, occaſioned a ſchiſm among writers, 
which has done more harm than the evil they intended to 
reform, the French writers being now divided into two 


parties; one ef which adheres to the od, the other to the | 


new orthography. The latter, F. Buffer obſerves, is the 
moſt conliderable body ; yet are theſe divided among 
themſelves, ſome being for carrying the reformation 
much farcher than others. ne 
The chief matters urged in behalf of the ancient ortho- 


graphy are, that by changing it we ſhould loſe ſight of | 


the origin and etymology of words borrowed from the 
Greek and Latin, &c. That it does not matter what 
characters are uſed to expreſs ſounds in writing, provid- 
ed one knows the relation between thoſe characters and 
the ſounds they repreſent ; that by a neceſſary conſequence 
of ſuch change, the language would, in time, be all alter- 


ed, and we ſhould loſe the uſe of our old authors; as ours, | 


in their turn, would likewiſe become unintelligible. 
What is alledged for the new orthography is, its being 


'- uſeleſs, as the 3 in a multitude of words; and yet ſt / 
u. 


| ; DR | With its apertures, roof, ornaments, and | 
ORTHOEPY, formed of ede right, and enog, word, in 4 e Wer 


O R V 
„ 


Some authors take a middle courſe between 


| 5 By gs he 
tremes, retcenching the letters where they ar two ex. 


e abſolute] 


_diouſly retaining all the letters where e ets | 
_ any r A rg 0 dee 
In the Engliſh, the orthography is more vague aud u. 
certained than in any rs, ee Fly + 2 8 
author, and almolf every printer, has bis partie] A 
tem; nay, it is ſcarce ſo well with us as chat a rap 5 
only differ from one another, but there is ſcarce vx» 
conſiſts with himſelf. The fame word ſhall frees oe 
appear with two or three different faces in the ſa yang, 
en to ſay, line. See EN GL Is R, nds e, 
Ibe ancients, who have written treatiſ 
are Velius Longus, Marius ViQotinus, Fla raphy, 
Caſſiodorue, and Beda. Among the moderns ＋ LR 
Lipſius, Dauſquius, Scoppa, Valla, and Manuti whe 
Younger, have treated on'the ſame fubjeq, ny On 
ORTHOGRAPHY, ix Geometry, is the art of draw i 
delineating the fore - right plan or ſide of any objet mY 
of expreſſing the heights or elevations of each oh 285 
It is called orthography, from the Greek obo oo 4 | 
pan, deſcription, from its determining things by per ri 
dicular right lines falling on the geometrical es 5 
ther, becauſe all the horizontal lines are bers And an 
Ding 5 not ee, as in repreſentations of per- 
ORTHOGRAPHY, in Architecture, is the elevation of a build. 
ing, ſhewing all the parts thereof in their true proporti 
We orthography is either external or internal. er 
RTHOGRAPHY, external, is a delincation = 
face or front of a building, exhibiting the 3 wall 
* 5 
fible to an eye placed before the building. 1 
OR THOGRAPHY, inter nal, called alſo ſection, is a delinea- 
tion, or draught of a building, ſuch as it would 2 
were the external wall removed. | 1 
n 
- ab. III. Perſnefive 6 
47.) AB, and at one end erect a perpendicular 15. 
Upon AB ſet off the widths and diſtances of the os 
windows, &c. In the right line A fet off ths W 
of the ſeveral parts viſible in the face of the buildin f v. 
gr. of the doors, windows, the roof, chimneys, &c ad 
apply a ruler to each point of diviſion. _ „ 
1he common interſections of the right lines drawn from 
three points, parallel to the lines AB and AD, deter- 
| _ the external gre Mean of the building ; ad after 
e lame manner is the int | 
RN eee . orthography laid down, 
ORTHOGRAPHY, in Fortification, is the profile, or repte- 
ſentation of a work; or a draught ſo conducted, as that 
the length, breadth, height, and thickneſs, of the ſeve- 
ral parts are expreſſed; ſuch as they would appear, if it 
were perpendicularly cut from top to bottom. ü 
ORT HOPNCE A, obere, compounded of ogd% right, 
erect, and wvew, 1 reſpire, or breathe, in Medicine, a great 
dithculty of reſpiration, wherein the patient is obliged to 
fit, or ſtand upright, to be able to breathe, _ 25 
An orthopnea is a ſpecies or degree of an ASTHMA. ' 
It may be cauſed by pus, thick, or mucilaginous juicer, 
or polypus in the bronchia ; mercurial and other fumes 
5 hindering the playing of the lungs; ſtoppage of evacua- 
tions; cachexies; ill digeſtions; or whatever affords viſ- 
_ cid chyle, or occaſions the blood to run flower through 
the lungs, either by ſtraitening the canals, or thickening 
the blood, or hindering the motion of the animal fpirits, 
ſo that they cannot elevate the breaſt ; or that cauſes 
the blood to. be more rareſied, or more in quantity, ſo 
that there is not ſufficient room to receive it ivto the 
veſſels of the lungs, | | . 
ORTHRAGORISCUS, in The, the name uſed by 
Rondeletius, and ſome other authors, for the fiſh more 
commonly known by the name of the mola, and called 
in Engliſh the sUn-fþ. » „„ 
ORTIVE, ortivus, in Aflronomy. Ortive, or eaſtern ampli- 
tude, is an arch of the horizon intercepted between the 
point where a ſtar riſes, and the eaſt point of the hori- 
20on, or point where the horizon and equator interſect. 
See AMPLITUDE. Lie ee | 
ORTYGOMEYFRIA, in Ornithology, See Dax ER-Hen. 
ORVALA, in Betany, the name given by Linnæus to a ge- 
nus of plants, called papia by Micheli. The charatters 
are theſe ; the perianthium is compoſed of one leaf; it 
is tubulated and dilated at the mouth, and is crooked'and 
divided into five ſegmen's, the lower two being ſhorter 
than the reſt ; the flower is compoſed of one petal, and 
is not of the labiated kind; the tube is of the length of 
the cup; the limb is ereQ, long, and divided into four 
| ſegments; the upper of which is oblong,” convex, and 
falcated, and lunated at the point; the lower is 2 
and is alſo lunated at the point; and the ſide ones are 00. 
long and pointed, and divided cach into three ſegments ; 


more commodious, natural, eaſy, ſhort, &e. 


» 


| the (tamina are four-filaments of the length of the 8 i 
| | | th 


ate placed under the upper ſegments of the flower; 
her are two in number; the germen of the piſtil 
ed into four ; the ſtyle is ſimple, and of the ſame 

| - ſtigm wis bifad, and acute; 


they 
the ant 
E h the ſtamina; 4 
h with the ſtamina; | | 
_— are four, and of an oval kidriey-like ſhape. 
the laſt edition of the Linnzan ſyſtem, this is a ſpecies 
MIM. CPE | | 
FE PR in Botany, is alſo a name uſed by ſome authots| 
for the horminum or clary. | 155 
ORVIETA, penitents of. See TENITENTS: | | 
ORVIETAN, a celebrated antidote, or counter-poiſon ; ſo 
called, becauſe invented, and originally ſold, by an ope- 
rator from Otvieta, in Italy, who made experiments there- 
of in his own perſon, on the public ſtage, by taking ſe- 
| doſes of poiſons. ? 45 ; "i 
Tn Charas's Pharmacopceia is a method cf making Or- 
victanz where it appears, that Venice treacle 1s one of 
rincipal ingredients of it. 
OR YCTOGRAPHY, formed of opuxTo, foſſil, and yam, 
I deſeribe, is t 
are dah 
CTOLO 
—_ part of phy lics which treats of foſſils. - Under this 
head comes the doctrine of ſalts, ſulphurs, ſtones, gems, 
and metals. | | 
ORYGMA, ona, among. 
vhs pit, Ass uſually called BARATHRUM 3 whence the 
public executioner received the appellation of 6 ent 70 
Tv, in 
R in 
"Pas with only one horn. Pliny makes it a ſpecies of 
wild goat 3 but Columella thinks it was a kind of deer. 
It is laid, that this creature was of great uſe in Africa, 
to relieve the ſcorched inhabitants from thirit, there be- 
ing always found in its body veſicles full of a very whole- 
| ſome and pleaſant liquor. | | 
ORYZA, in Botany. See Rick. ; : 
ORYZEUM, a name given by many of the chemical wri- 
ters to gold. 8 1 + 
OS, in Anatomy. See DONE, | 1 
Os Argenteum, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
ſhell-fiſn, of the round-mouthed, ſnail, or LU NARIS 
_ cochlea kind, It has a very elegint ſilver colour in the 
round opening, or mouth of the thell. _ | 
Os aurcum, the golden mouth, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
given to a ſpecies of cochleæ of the lunar kind, or of 
that genus which have a cound mouth. This, in the os 
aureum, is of a fine yellow. Sce LUNARIS cochlea. 
Os calcis, in Anatomy. This is the largeſt bone of the foot, 


* 


ſure the baſis. It is oblong and very irregular, and may 


anterior, the other ſmaller, lateral, and internal. The 


poſterior ſide is broad, unequally convex, and, as it were, 


liſhed; the other inferior, much larger, unequal, and 
rough, which, in children, is an apophyſis, and may be 


the poſterior ſides of the bone. 
ing a ſmall depreſſion ; the other anterior, convex, and 


the aſtragalus. This fide is turned obliquely forward, and 
by this obliquity becomes part of the foreſide, the remain- 
ing part of which is loſt in the antecior apophyſis. The 


they both ſerve for the inſertion of the aponeuroſis in the 


ral ſides are continued over the anterior apophyſes; the 
external 1s gently convex and unequal, covered only with 
the common integuments and ligaments ; the internal is 
hollow and depreſſed. The greater anterior apopbyſis 
nuation thereof. It has five tides or remarkable parts, 
upper ſide has an irregular and unequal depreſſion, which, 
together with that in the apopbyſis of the aſtragalus, 
forms a conſiderable foſſula; and its anterior extremity 
has a ſmall cartilaginous ſurface, anſwering to one of 
thoſe in the apophyſis of the aſtragalus. Phe anterior 
fide of the apophyſis is broad, oblique, cartilaginous, 
partly convex, and partly concave, and is articulated 


ſide of the whole os calcis, when conſi 
diviſion, The outſide of the apophyſis is very rough, be- 
zug a continuation of the outfide of the body, with a tu- 
bercle or eminence of the place where the two ſides 


dered without any 


In]. 


hat part of natural hiltory wherein follils 


V, of opuxTo5, foffil, and xoſog, diſcourſe, 1s | 
ong the Athenians, a name given to | 
Z ology, an animal, mentioned by Ariſtotle and | 


Os magnum Carts : 


of which it makes the poſterior part, and in ſome mea- 
be divided into a body and two apophyſes, one great and | 


| body of the os calcis has ſix ſides; one poſterior, one an- 
terior, one ſuperior, one inferior, and two lateral. The | 


divided into two portions, one ſup-rior, ſmall, and po- 
termed the tuberofity of the os calcis. The lower part of | 
it is bent downward, and terminates in two tubercles or 

obtuſe points, which belong rather to the inferior than, 
The upper ſide may be | 


divided into two parts, one poſterior and unequal, hav- 


cartilaginous, proportioned to the great inferior cavity of 


lower fide is narrow, and behind it lie the two tubercles | 
already mentioned, of which the internal is the biggelt ; | 


ſole of the foot, but chiefly the biggeſt. The two late- | 


lies in the ſame direction with the body, being a conti- | 


and were it not for the body would have a ſixth. The 


with a like furface of the os cuboides : this is the fore» | 


OS 


the lower part of this tubercle.is a cartilaginous ſurfat8 
for the paſſage of the tendon: of the. peroneus longus: 
ſometimes we ſee only ſome ſmall W e of this emi- 
nence, and often none. We ſometimes alſo meet with 
a cartilaginous ſurface, ſmall, lower down, and more for- 
ward near the anterior extremity of the apophyſis, for 
the paſſage of the ſame tendon. The lower ſide is a tu- 
beroſity continued from the ſide of the body, and de- 
ſigned for the inſertion of muſcles. The lateral apo- 
phyſis is almoſt common to the body, and to the great 
ametior apophyſis, and increaſes the cavity on the inſide 
of the ds caleis. On its upper part it has a very ſmooth 
cartilaginous ſurface, articulated with one of the inferior 
ſurfaces of the aſtragalus. This apophyſis is very low 
down, and its inferior part is ſmooth for the paſſage of 
tendons. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 97, ſeq; 
For che cartilages of the os calcis, ſee Foor. 58 
Os calcis luxated. It ſometimes happens, that the os caleis 
above, and no other bone of the foot, is diſplaced or 
luxated by ſome external force; and this happens ſome- 
times toward the external, ſometimes toward the i ternal 
ſide of the foot. When this accident happens, it is ea- 
ily diſcovered by the violent pain it occaſions ; and by 
the inequality of the part, that is, thete is a cavity plainly 
obſervable in one part, and a tumor in the other, on the 
place. The reduction of this diflocation is very eaſy; 
The patient is to be placed on a bed, and while two al- 
ſiſtants extend the limb in the oppoſite directions, the 
ſurgeon replaces the diſlocated bone with his fingers, and 
the preſſure of the palm of his hand, and then there is 
no more than a proper bandage and teſt required to the 
cure, Heiſter's Sur. p. 174. | Ms 
Os carpi. See WrIsT, _ 9288 
See MAGNUM. 
Oss A clavieulz. See CLAVIcUL. 
Os coccygis. See Cocev sis os. 2 
Os cunei forme. See SPHENOIDES, and C 
Os ethmoides, See ETHMoiIDES, 
Os femoris. See FEMUR. FEY | 
Os jrontis, See Tab, Anat: (Oftzology) fig. 1. Iit. a. This 
is ſituated in the anterior part of the ſkull, and forms 
that part of the face which is called the forehead, from 
whence it has its name, Its figure is ſymmetrical, tre- 
ſembling a large ſhell almoſt round. Though this has 
always been looked upon as one bone, it is to be obſerved 
that it is ſometimes found divided into two equal pa ts by 
a continuation of the ſagittal ſuture ; and this diviſion is 
_ equally common to both ſexes. Conſidered as one bone 
it may be divided into an upper part, which belongs to 
the crown of the head; a lower part, which belongs to 
the baſis of the ſkull; an interior part which is the fore- 
head; and two lateral parts, at which the temples begin. 
Its two ſides are the one external, which is in its greateſt 
part convex, and forms the forehead ; the other internal, 
which is concave in proportion. On the outſide are ob- 
- ſerved the following emineuces : two ſuperciliary arches, 
which form the upper edge of each orbit, or the ſuper- 
cilia; three riſings, not always equally apparent, one be- 
tween the two arches, and the other two above them, 
which may be called the knobs of the forehead ; five 
apophyſes, one at the extremity of each arch, one be- 
tween the orbits, which ſuſtains the offa naſi, and which 
in ſome ſubjects makes a part of the bony ſeptum of the 
noſe: this laſt may be called the naſal apophyſis, the 
other four the angular apophyſes. The external cavities 
are theſe : two orbitary portions, or vaults, forming the 
upper portions of the orbit; a remarkable depreſſion in 
each of theſe vaults above the external angle, which 
contains the lachrymal gland ; a ſmall depreſſion above 
the internal angle, to which is fixed the cartilaginous 
pulley of the great oblique muſcle of the eye; two por- 
tions of the temporal foſſæ; two little criſtz, which form 
the anterior extremity of the great ſemicireular plane of 
the temples on each fide, at the edge of the ſuperciliary 
arches, near the external angle; two ſuperciliary fora- 
mina, which are ſometimes double, and ſometimes only 
notches ;z and, laſtly, two holes, or portions of holes, 
called the internal orbitary holes. | | 
On the infide of this bone we ſee a ſharp perpendicular 
eminence, called the frontal or coronal ſpine, directly op- 
poſite to the middle riſing on the outſide already men- 
tioned ; above the ſpine, a portion of the groove for the 
longitudinal ſinus, which, when the ſpine is wanting, 
runs down lower; below the ſpine a conſiderable open- 
ing, called the ethmoidal opening, becauſe it cot ta ns 
the os ethmoides; the ſides of this are always more or 
leſs cellular. Between this opening and the coronal ſpine, 
a blind opening, which in ſome ſubjects is wholly in the 
o frontis, in others common to that bone and to the os 
ethmoides, and which ſeems to open into the frontal finuſes 
near the noſe, There are alſo the anterior foſſie of the baſis 


UNEIFORMIA : 


— 


1 


meet. This, however, is not found in all ſubjects. On 
Vox. III. Ne 251, | 


of the ſkull, which receive the anterior lobes of the brain, 
and which, by juiting out forward, form the riſings on 
5 $I ne the 
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de outſide, before taken notice of: toward the lower 


Os innominatum. See INNOMINATUMs« 


08 


part they are uneven, anſwering the inequalities of the 
lobes, and they are alſo a little raiſed, to make room for the 
orbits; and, finally, ſulci, or furrows for the arteries of the 
dura mater, and ſometimes other indeterminate depreſhons. 
Though this bone is in general compoſed of two tables, 
and a diploe, yet the orbitary vaults are very thin, and 
without any diploe. About the middle of the lower part 
of the bone, where the middle riſing is commonly fitu- 
ated, the two tables are parted, to form two cavities called 
the frontal, or ſuperciliary ſinuſes z and the ſeparated 
portions are here each of them compoſed in ſome mea- 
ſure of two tables, or at leaſt have two ſurfaces, which 
make in all four ſurfaces oi tables, | 
The frontal ſinuſes are extended on the edge of the ſu- 
perciliary on each ſide, more or leſs, all the way to the 
ſuperciliary perforations z below they are open, and com- 
municate with the cells of the os cribroſum. They are 
commonly parted by a bony ſeptum, which is often more 
or leſs uneven ; ſometimes alſo it is perforated, and ſome- 
times part of it, ſometimes the whole is wanting. 
In different ſubjects theſe ſinuſes are obſerved to vary ex- 
tremely both in extent and form in ſome theſe are very 
ſmall, and often very irregular, in their diſpoſition cel- 
lulous; ſometimes alſo they are entirely wanting, and in 
ſuch ſubjeQs the cavity of the noſe is larger than ordi- 
nary; one of them does not open into the noſe, but only 
- communicates with the other. e 
The os frontis is articulated by ſuture with ſeven other 
bones, the oſſa parietalia, os ethmoides, os ſphenoides, 
offa lachrymalia, ofla naſi, maxillaria, and the oſſa mala- 
rum. It contains the anterior lobes of the brain, and a 
portion of the longitudinal ſinus, and forms the forchead, 


the upper parts of the orbits, and the portion of the tem- 


ples. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 21. . 
Os humtri. See HUMERUS, | | 
Os hyoides. See HyOIDES. 


Mr. Du Veinoy obſerves, that the right fide of the cs 


hyordes is ſhorter than the leſt. 
Os i/ium. See ILIUM. 
Os8A inneminata, cartilages of the. Theſe are not ſo nu- 
merous as might be imagined, on examining the bones in 
a dried ſkeleton, where we are apt to think we ſee the 
dried remains of cartilages on the criſta of the os ilium, 
on the tuberoſity of the os iſchium, and on the grooves 
and notches which give paſſage to the tendons of muſcles ; 
but none of theſe incruſtations are true cartilages, but 


- for the moſt part tendinous, apoueurotic, or ligamentary, | 


which ſubſtances: being dried, look more like cartilages 
than the true cartilages themſelves in the ſame ſtate. The 
true cartilages of theſe bones in ade'ts are properly five 
in-number, three of which are common, and two pro- 
per. The firſt and principal common cartilage, is that 
which makes the ſymphyſis of the oſſa pubis. This forms 
a kind of arch, which is more-confiderable in men than 

in women; the two others join the oſſa ilium to the os 
ſacrum, but are thinner than that of the oſſa pubis. The 
proper cartilages are thoſe which line the cotyloide cavi- 
ties, in the edge of each of which there is a notch or 
opening between the anterior or inferior parts, and in 
the cavity itſelf there is a broad and ſhallow depreſſion, 
reaching from the notch beyond the middle part of the 
cavity; all the reſt of the acetabulum is covered with a 
very white, ſhining, ſmooth cartilage, which terminates 

| preciſely at the edge of the cavity. Winſlow's Anatomy, 
p. $22, See FEMOR.. : | * 
Oss A innominata, ligaments of the. Theſe are of two kinds, 
common and proper: the common ligaments are thoſe 
which- go between theſe and the neighbouring bones, of 
which there are a conſiderable number: one ſuperior, in- 
ſerted by one end in the internal labium of the poiterior 
part of the os ilium ; one inferior and anterior, fixed by 
one end in the inner fide of the crifta of the os ilium, 
and by the other in the ſuperior and anterior part of the 
frit falſe tranſverſe apophyſes of the os ſacrum. Several 
inferior and poſterior, fixed by one end along the inter- 
nal labium of the tuberoſity of the criſta of the os ilium, 
and by the other in the Ted, chres falſe tranſverſe apo- 
phyſes; and to theſe muſt be added the ligaments by 
which the os femoris is joined to the 05 znnominatum. 
The principal proper ligaments are four; the two ſacro- 


ſciatic, the obturator, and the inguinal, which ſee under | 


their proper heads; but, beſide theſe, there is another 
- ſmall, flat, and very ſtrong ligament, which runs tranſ- 
verſely between the two angles of the cotyloide notch, 
and may be termed the proper, or tranſverſe ligament 
thereof. The elaſtic border of the cotyloide cavity may 
| likewiſe be reckoned among the ligaments : it is a ſort of 
additional piece, ſtrongly united to the edge of the ca- 
vity, but eaſily yielding any way, on preſſure. The two 
ligaments by which the os femoris is connected to the 9s 


| OsSA, palati. 


* 


as. 


- ligaments ſurrotinds the whole articulation, 
is contained in it: the firſt is called the 0 
ment, the other, though very improperly, 
gament : the orbicular is very ſtrong a 
thick, and ſurrounds the whole convex cir 
the ſupercilium of the cotyloide cavity. 
which lies in the joint -is not round, but 
broad at one end, and narrow at the other, 
degree of a triangular ſhape, Winſlow's A 

Os innominatum, frafured. A fracture of this bone ve 

ſeldom happens; but when it deos, it is readily lifes. 
vered by the injury and ſymptoms in the neighbouring 
parts, and is the mote particularly dangerous, when the 
patient diſcharges a brown bloody matter. In reftorin 
this bone, the patient muſt lie down on his {ound (de - 
the bone muſt be teplaced with the hands, coveted with 
compreſſes, dipt in fpirit of wine, and kept on by the 
ſpica bandages, Afterwards bleeding, with cooling and 
relaxing medicines, muſt be uſed, and a thin dict ob. 

ſerved, Heiſter's Surg. p. 126. 


and the other 
rbicular liga- 
the round lis 
nd unequally 
cumference of 
The ligament 
is a flat cord 

and-in ſome 
nat. p. 122. 


Os n See Ischluu. 
Os /unare, See LUNARE 95. 


OsSA malarum. See MALARUM 72 
Oss4 maxillaria, See MAXILLARX bones, 
Oss a metacarpi. See METACARPUs, 
Os occipitis. See Occi iris os. 
Os orbiculare. This, in the carpus, is the fourth bone of 
the firlt row. It has its name from the roundneſs of its 
figure, and is, for the fame reaſon, by ſome called 5; pi 
ſifor me, and os lenticulare; it is, however, not perfectly 
or regularly round; it has but one cartilaginous fide, 
which is irregularly orbicular, the border or circum. 
ference of which repreſents a kind of narrow collar, 
The reſt of the bone is rough, convex, and irregularly 
round, making more of the four eminences on the concave 
ſide of the carpus. This bone, and the os cuneiforme, 
may be ſuppoſed to make a third row, diſtinct from the 
other two. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 83. | 
Oss a, nat. See Nos. „„ 
See PALATE 
Oss a, parietalia. See PARIETALIA ea. 
Os pectoris. See STERNUM, 
Os pubis. See PuBis. CE: „ | 
Os ſacrum, in Anatomy, the lower extremity of the „h 
dor/i; being that part on which we ſit. See, Tab. Anat. 
Miel fig. 3. u. 15. fig. 7. u. 26. | 
It is doubted whence this name ſhould ariſe. Some think 
it is ſo called, becauſe the ancients offered this part in ſa- 
crifice to the gods; others, becauſe it is very large; and 
others, again, becauſe it encloſes the natural parts. As 
this bone is the baſis by which the whole ſpine is ſup- 
ported, it has by ſome been called os ba/ilare; its figure 
comes near to that of a"Jong triangle, with the baſis up- 
ward, and apex downward. It is hollow within, and 
thus contributes in forming the cavity at the bottom of 
the hypogaſtrum, called the pelvis; its fore-part is 
ſmooth, by which means the parts contained in it are ſe- 
cured from being wounded ; and its hinder part is rough, 
that the muſcles may the better adhere to it. Anato- 
miſts, in its deſcription, divide it into the upper part, or 
| babs, the lower as it is ſituated, or apex ; two ſides, the 
| anterior or concave, and the poſterior or convex ; ans 
two lateral parts or edges. The pieces of which it 1s 
compoſed in infants, called falſe vertebræ, are five in 
number, and are united together by cartilages, which in 
time almoſt diſappear, leaving only little ridges, or lines, 
more or leſs prominent in * places. The firſt of tbeſe 
is much larger than any of the true vertebræ, but their 
ſize diminiſhes by very great degrees as they deſcend; {0 
that the loweſt, which makes the point of the ou, 
has ſcarcely the appearance of a vertebra. At ihe a3, 
or upper part of the os /acrum, are two articular apo. 
phyſes, anſwering to the inferior ones of the laſt vertebia 
of the loins. Below each of theſe apophyſes laterally 13 
a large notch, and between them we ſee diſtinctly enous g 
the body of this firſt falſe vertebra, which is like that © 
the lumbar vertebræ, being very much inclined bach. 
ward; fo that the body of this firſt falſe vertevra, as oy 
as that of the laſt true one, is longer before than bebin g 
and from this obliquity it is that the os /acr um, and ha 
lumbar vertebra, form, at their connection, a very colt 
ſiderable angle. The lateral parts are broad at top; on” 
ing on cach hand a large, irregular, cartilaginous werd 
in the ſigute of a great 8, and ſometimes of a bird 3 Wk 
By theſe two ſides the os /acrum is, connected to the on 
innominata, by a cartilaginous ſymphylis. Between r 
of theſe lateral ſides, and the neareſt poſterior holes, 55 
is a large rough depreſſion, and under that anothor not 
large. Theſe depreſſions are often pierced by : 5 
holes, which loſe themſelves in the ſubſtance of the bone. 
Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 60. ; ike 
It is in the os ſacrum that the cavity which contains 
ſpinal marrow terminates. | 0s 


innominatum, ate alſo inſerted into this bone; one of theſe | 


es 


Os ſacriem, fractured. When this bone is found to be frao- 


tured the fragments are to be reduced into their proper 


places with the fingers; and if any part of it be depreſſed; | | 
inwards, a finger dipped in oil or butter, and with the 


nail cloſe cut off, mult be introduced up the anus, in or- 

ger to thruſt the deprefſed fragment into its proper place, 
to which it is to be directed externally by the other hand. 
This being perſormed, a ſticking plaſter is to be applicd, 

and compreſſes dipped in ſpirit of wine over it, to be 
kept on by the T bandage, or the plaſters may be let 
alone, avd only the compreſs and bandage applied. The 
patient muſt keep his bed a fortnight, lying on his ſides; 
or if he will needs fit up, it muſt be on a chair without 
a bottom, that the bones may not be diſplaced by touch- 
ing the ſeat. Heiſter.. 

Os ſcaphoides. See SCAPHIIDES, 

Os ſcapule, See SCAPULA, 

Os ſepiæ. See CTL E. fi/h-bone. 

Os ſohenoides. Sce BPHENOIDES, . | | 

Oss A tempor um. See TEMPLES, and O PET ROSA. 

Os tince. The ſides of the vs tincæ have been known to 
open together in women with child, and have been di- 
vided by inciſion, in order to extract the child. See Med. 

Eff. Edinb. vol. iii. art. 19. 88 

Os tratexium, trapezcides, and unciforme. See the ſeveral 

articles. | 


OSBECKIA, in Butany, a genus of the ofandria monogynia | 


claſs. Its characters are, that the empalement of the 
flower is divided into four ſegments; that the flower has 
four petals 3 and that the fruit is a four-celled capſule, 


ſurrounded with the truncated tube of the empalement. 


There is only one ſpecies. 


OSCHEALIS hernia, a term uſed by ſome writers for a 
HERNIA of the ſcrotum. 


 OSCHEOCELE, DIY nyy ſormed ſrom the Greek 00 xe0v, 


ſcrotum, and xn, tumor, in Medicine, a kind of HER - 

NIA wherein the inteſtines or omentum deſcend into the 

icrotum. | 
_ OSCHOPHORIA, 
ſeus, in acknowledgment for his having deſtroyed che Mi- 
notaur, and by that means freed his country, Athens, 
from the tribute of ſeven young men, who were to be 
ſent every year into Crete, to be devoured by that monſter. 
The word is formed from the Greek o, branch of a vine 
laden with, grapes and ®:gw, I bear. Plutarch ſays, they 
were ſo named, becauſe inſtituted by Theſeus at his return 


tc Athens, which happened to be at the time of vintage. 


Some ſay, the Oſehophoria were inſtituted in honour of 


Minerva and Bacchus, who had aſſiſted Theſeus in his 


enterprize. Others, that they were in honour of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, i 


To celebrate the Oſchophoria, the young people, who had 


fathers and mothers alive, ran to the temple of Bacchus, 
and that of Minerva, with grapes in their hands. He, 
who arrived there firſt, was the conqueror, and was to 
perform the ſactifice, by pouring out of a phial a mix- 
ture of wine, honey, cheeſe, flour, and oil, _ 


| OSCILLA, in Antiquity, ſmall images of wax or clay, 


made in the ſhape of men or women; which were con- 
ſecrat ed to Saturn, in order to render him propitious. 
OSCILLATION, in Mechanics, vibration; or the recipro- 
cal aſcent and deſcent of a pendulum. 7 f 
OsciLLATION, axis of, is a right line, parallel to the ap- 
parent horizontal one, and paſling through the centre ; 
about which the PENDULUM iu tes. 88 | 
M. Huygens's whole doctrine of oſcillation is founded on 
this hypotheſis, that the common CENTRE of gravity of 
ſeveral bodies, connected together, muſt return preciſely 


to the ſame height whence it ſell ; whether thoſe weights | 
return conjointly, or whether, after their fail, they re- 


turn ſeparately ; each with the velocity it had then ac- 
quired, Is: 5 | 
This ſuppoſition was oppoſed by ſeveral, and very much 
ſuſpected by others. And ſome, who inclined to believe 
it true, yet thought it too daring to be admitted into a 
ſcience, which demonſtrates every thing. | 
At length M. James Bernouilli demonltrated it by ſtriét 
geometry, by referring the weights to a lever; and pub- 
liſhed in the Mem. Acad, of Scien. of Paris, for the 
year 1703. After his death, a more eaſy and natural 
demonſtration of the centre of lation was advanced 
by his brother, and publiſhed in the Mem. of the ſame 
Academy, for the year 1714: the ſubſtance whereof may 
be conceived as follows : gs 
A ſimple pendulum of a determinate length and weight, 
raiſed to a determinate height, whence it is to fall till it 
recovers its vertical line, employs in that fall, or demi- 
vibration, a determinate ſpace of time, which can never 
poſſibly be either greater or Jeſs. Which time is neceſſa- 
r;ly ſuch, becauſe the agitative force, i. e. the force which 
produces the motion of the pendulum, is determined in 
every thing that concurs to the formation thereof ; ſo that 
it Can only cauſe one certain eflect, 


in Antiquity, feaſts inſtituted by The- 


— 


” 
f * O | 8 N C 
= I . 


The ogitative force of the pendulum - ariſes from three 


things: 1. The power or moment of gravity. 2. The 


maſs or body tied to the end of the inflexible rod. 3. 
The diſtance of that body from the point of ſuſpenßon, 
or, which is the ſame, the length of the rod, or the 
pendulum. Wy Wt IIA ALAN 
Now, 1. The power of gravity, be the cauſe what it 
will, is that power, which makes a body fall, and that, 
v. gr. at the rate of 151 ſcet in the firſt ſecond of time. 
It is viſible, then, that this force is the effe& of a quan- 
tity, which determines thoſe 1513 feet, and that a heavy 
body would paſs more or lets ſpace in the fame firſt ſe- 
cond, if the force of gravity were greater or leſs. | 
2. As that force is inherent in each point, or infinitely 
ſmall part of a body, the greater the body 1s, or the 
larger its maſs, the greater quantity of motion or force 
it bas. 4 
3. The diſtance of the moving body from che point of 
ſuſpenſion, or the length of the rod, is always the radius 
of a circle, whereof the moving body deſcribes an arch ; 
and of conſequence, the greater the radius is, ceteris 
paribus, the larger arch the body deſcribes. And, at the 
ſame time, the greater height it falls from, the greater 
velocity it acquires. | . | 
Now, the agitative force of the pendulum is only that 
of the body faſtened to the end of the rod. So that it is 
the product of the force of the weight of the maſs of 
that body, and of its diſtance from the point of ſuſpen- 
ſion. The force of gravity, therefore, being always the 


ſame, and a body or weight, faſtened to the end of the 


rod, always the ſame, it is impoſſible, that two ſimple 
pendulums, of a different length, ſhould be fo iſochronal, 
or ſhould make their vibrations in the ſame time; for by 
virtue of thoſe different lengths, the velocities will be 
unequal, and of conſequence, the times of their vibra- 
tions will be ſo. = | 5 

But if it be ſuppofed, that there are, in nature, different 
powers of gravity, it will then be poſſible, that two ſims 
ple pendulums, of different lengths, ſhould be iſochronal z 


the one animated by the natyral weight, the other by 


the imaginary one. DSS | | 
If the imaginary gravity or weight be greater than the 
natural one, the pendulum, imagined iſochronal to the 
natural one, will neceſſarily deſcribe a larger ſpace or 
arch in the ſame time; and of con ſequence the weight 
will be faſtened at a preater diſtance from the point of 


ſuſpenſion. Though, to have an ifochroniſm, the two 


agitative forces of the two pendulums muſt be equal; 


yet, of the three things which compoſe theſe forces, 
there are always two greater in the imaginary than the 


real pendulum : the third, therefore, i. e. the maſs or 


ball, muſt be diminiſhed in the neceſſary proportion. 
As the ſpace or aich deſcribed by the imaginary pendu- 


lum is greater than that by the natural pendulum, in the 


ſame ratio as the imaginary gravity -1s greater than the 
natural one, and a radius of that arch greater in the ſame 
ratio, are two things inſeparable; the two gravities will 
be always to one another, as thoſe two radii, or the rwo 
lengths of the two pendulums; which always gives the 


expreſſion of the imaginary gravity, and, by a neceſſary 


conſequence, that of a diminiſhed maſs or ball of the 
imaginary pendulum. If the power of gravity be ima- 


gined leſs than that of the natural one, it is ealy to ob- 
| ſerve how it is to be 


taken; but that were needleſs in 
our deſign. | ? 


If now there be a compound pendulum, charged with 
two weights or balls faſtened to the ſame rod, M. Ber- 
novilli conceives each of thoſe weights removed to a 
greater diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion than it was 
before; but both to the ſame; and diminiſhed, in maſs, 
in a due proportion: fo as that both together. only make 
one ſimple pendulum, animated with one weight, the 
expreſſion whereof is had, and iſochronal to the natural 
compound pendulum. _ | 

Thus, we ſhall have one ſimple natural pendulum iſo— 
chronal to the compound natural one, by having a fimple 
natural pendulum iſochronal to the ſimple jmagivary pen- 
dulum before found; which is very eaſy : fnce, as the 
imaginary gravity is ſo the natural, ſo is the length of the 
ſimple imaginary pendulum to the length of the ſimple 


natural pendulum and it is there the centre of ofci1/a- 


tion is required. 


We ſhould here take notice that Mr. Taylor, a celebrated 


mathematician of our own country, diſcovered about the 
ſame time with Mr. John Bernovilli, a ſimilar ſolution 
of this problem, and publiſhed it in his Methodus Incte— 
mentorum. See PENDULUM. 


OSCILLATION, centre of, in a ſuſpended body, is a certain 


point therein, each vibration whereof is performed in the 


fame manner, as if that point or part alone were ſuſ- 


pended at that diſtance from the point of ſuſpepſjon. 
Or, it is a point, wherein, if the whole length of a com- 
pound pendulum be collected, the ſeveral gci/latiens will 
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 OSCINES, among the Romans, an appellation given to 


[ 
OSCUL 


OSIANDRIANS, a ſect among the Lutherans ſo called 
from Andrew Oſiander, a celebrated German divine. OSSICULA auditoria, in Anatomy, are four little bones 


OsSLEOM iron, in the ire Works, a particular ſort of 


OS M 


de performed in the lame time as before, See CENTRE 
V 


cillation. , 


ſuch birds, from whoſe chattering or notes, omens and | 
predictions were drawn, See ALT Es. 
OSCITATION, the act popularly called YawN1NG. 
OSCULA, in Anatomy, a term uſed for the orifices, or 
nings of the larger veſſels Þ | 
ATION, in Geometry, is uſed for the contact be | 
tween any given curve and its oſculatory circle z that is, 
the circle of the ſame curvature, with the given curve. 
See CURVATURE, | 5 
OSCULATORY circle, in Geometry, is uſed chiefly by fo- 
reign mathematicians, for the circle of curyature ; that 
is, the circle having the ſame curvature with any curve 
at any given point. See CURVATURE. | | 
OscuLaTORY parabola. See PARABOL As 
OscULATORY point, the point of contact between a curve 
and its o/culatory circle. See CURVATURE. 


the point C, as the centre (Tab. Analy/is, fig. 12.) with 
the radius of the evolute M C, is ſaid to o/culatc, kiſs, the 


curve deſcribed by evolution in M; which point M is | OSSA, in Anatomy. See Bone and Os. 
called by the inventor, Huygens, the o/culum of the curve. OSS Al, or Oss ENI, a name ſometimes given to the Jewiſh 


The line MC is called the radius of the oſculum. 


The evolute B CF is the place of the centres of all the | OSSELET, in the Manege, is a very hard excreſcence, re. 


circles that o/culate the curve A M, deſcribed by evolution. | 

The doctrine of the o/cula of curves is owing to M. Leib- 
nitz who firſt ſhewed the uſe of Huygens's evolute in 
' meaſuring the curvature of curves. See EvoLUTE. 


OscULUM pacis. Anciently it was a cuſtom in the church, | OSSERVANZA, in the Jtalian Mufic, is uſed for ſinging 


that, in the celebration of maſs, after the prieſt had con- 
ſecrated the water, and ſpoken the words, Pax Domini 
vobiſcum, the people kiſſed each other; which was called 
o/culum pacts. 5 | ge 
When this cuſtom was abrogated, another aroſe; and, 
while the prieſts ſpoke the words, a deacon, or ſubdea- 
con, offered the people an image to kiſs; which they 
called pacem. | | 


Their diſtinguiſhing doctrine was, that a man is juſtified 
formally, not by the faith and apprehenſion of the juſtice 
of Jeſus Chriſt, or the imputation of our Saviour's juſtice, 
according to the opinion of Luther and Calvin ; but by | 
the eſſential juſtice of God. | 5 

Os ANDRIANS, ſemi, were ſuch among the OQfandriaus, as 


held the opinion of Luther and Calvin with regard to this | Os8$1CULA muſculorum, in Ichthyology, a name given by au- 


life; and that of Oſiander, with regard to the other; 
aſſerting, that man is juſtified here by imputation; and 
bereafter by the i ene of God. 8 
OSIER, in Botany. See WiLLow. LEE | | 
OSIRIS, in Mythology, one of the great gods of the /Egyp- 
tians, to whom they paid their chief worſhip. O/ir:is was 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the ſun, and Iſis the moon. N 
Some writers in theology bave ſuppoſed, that all the other 
deities of the Egyptians were only attributes of ©/ir:s 
and Iss. | | | 


bars of iron wrought on purpoſe for the manufacture of 
iron-wire. Theſe are ſmall and ſquare, and the firſt | 
| thing done with theſe, toward the making them into 
wire, is, the ſtraining, or drawing them at a furnace to | 
ſmall rode, of the thickneſs of one's little finger; theſe | 
they bow round, and deliver them to the wire-drawers. 
See WIRE, 5 | Fg 
OSMERUS, in [chthyography, the name of a genus of fiſh, | 
of the malacopterygious, or ſoft- finned kind: the cha- 
raQers of which are theſe: the branchioſtege membrane 
contains ſeven or eight bones on each ſide; the back and 
belly fins are placed at the ſame diſtance from the top of 
the ſnout; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the coregoni 
and ſalmons; the teeth are large, and are placed on the 


tongue, in the palate, and in the jaws. The ſpecies of | 


o[merus, enumerated by Artedi, are two. 
OSMITES, in Botany, a genus of the /yngeng/ia polygamia 
fruſtranea clals : its characters are, that it has a chally re- 
ceptacle; that the down is ſcarce diſcernible z that the 
corolla conſiſts of ſeveral rays united together; and that 


the calyx is imbricated, and ſo dry on tbe margin as to | 


ſound when touched. There are three ſpecies, 
OSMOND reyal, or flowering fern, in Botany. This is one 
of the kinds of FERN, which is diſtinguiſhed from the 
other ſorts by its producing flowers on the top of the | 
leaves, whereas the others, for the moſt part, produce 
them on the back of their leaves, . WS: 
There is but one kind of this plant which grows wild in 
England, but there are ſeveral forts of them which grow 
in Amecica ; but as they are ſeldom kept in gardens, it 
is needleſs to enumerate their ſpecies. 
The common ſort grows on bogs in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, therefore whoever hath'an inclination to tranſplant 
it into gardens, ſhould place it in a moiſt, ſhady ſituation, 


— 


siherwiſe it will not thrive. Miller, 


| 


OSMONDS, in our O/d Mriters, a kind of ir 


OSNABURGHS,: a. kind of e6arſe linen 


OSOSOR, a word uſed by ſome authots as 4 name for 


OSPREY, in Ornithology. See Buzz An b and Hart; 
OSCULUM, in the new analyſis. A circle deſcribed on | OSPRION, a word uſed by ſome authors for a bd wee 


juſtly and exactly as it is marked, without adding or di- 


OSSICLE, Os$s1cuLum, /:ittle bone; a diminutive of 


called by others the os orbiculare; each of which ſce 


| OSSIFICATION, in the Animal Oeconomy, the formation 


Linnæus makes a diſtinct genus of the oſmund; in the 
claſs of cryptogamia ferns : whoſe chatacters are, 
has a branched ſpike, and that the parts of fruQi 


are globular. He enumerates ſeventeen ſpecics. 


that it 
fication 


. oy" on ancient] 
brought into England. It is mentioned in |: | 
VIII. cap. 14. 5 el in Nat, 32 Hen. 


im a 
Germany : of which there are two kinds; the * 
and the other browns The manufacture of the his 
well underſtood in our dan country t but the meth q 
praCtiſed in Germany of manufacturing the brown fort 
and of giving it its petuliar colour, is not known. 
have ſuppoſed, that it depends on the manner of þ 


ing the flax, and others on that of bleaching the yar 
it 18 ſpun. 


rt, 
Some 
leach- 
n after 


OPIUM, 


is its proper and determinate ſignification; b 


12 1 ut b 
authors it is extended to all ſorts of pulſe. y lome 


ſect of religion called Es$En1Aans, 


ſembling a little bone, on the inſide of the knee (and 
never on the outſide), appearing to be of the ſame fub- 
Nance with the reſt of the knee, and only diſtinguiſhable 
from the knee by its extending a little lower. | 


or playing with care; that is, executing a piece of muſic 
miniſhing. 


05 
bone. e 


In which ſenſe the term is frequently ſound among ana- 
tomiſts. 85 | 

Boaniſts alſo aſſume oficu/um for the ſtone of a cherry, 
plum, apricot, or any other ſtone-fruit. 


contained in the cavity of the tympanum, or bat rel of the 
EAR, and aſſiſting to the hearing; they are denominated 
from things they have been ſuppoſed to bear a reſem- 
blance to, the malleus, incus, ſtapes, and os lenticulare, 


under their proper heads. 


thors to thole oblong and ſlender bones which are ſitu- 
ated in the fleſh of ſome kinds of fiſh between the 
muſcles: theſe, in the anterior part, and eſpecially near 
the head, are of a forked ſhape ; but in the hinder part 
of the body, they are uſually imple and ſlender. Theſe 
ſorts of bones are found in the following kinds of fiſh : 1. 
In all the cyprini. 2. In the eſoces. 3. In the culpez. 
4. In the eels. 5. In the coregoyes. 6. In the oſmerus. 
7+ In the ſalmon kind. 8. In mackrel. and 9. In the 
ammodytes or ſand-cel. lu the five laſt, theſe bones touch 
the ſpine at one end, but in the others they no where 
come near it. f Tt: | 
The uſe of theſe looſe bones ſeems to be, to ſtrengthen 
and ſupport the muſcles, that by this means they may 
be able the more forcibly to move the body, and turn 
e about: they are peculiar to fiſh, no land animal having 
them. 3 a 5 


of the bones; but more eſpecially the converſion of 
pony naturally ſoft to the hardneſs and conſiſtency of 
ones. Bones, Dr. Drake argues, are formed out of the 
moſt comminute or broken parts of the blood; ſince we 
ſee, that the b'ood of old men, which by a long courſe 
of circulation, becomes, in a manner, unfit for the com - 
mon oſſice of natrition, will, however, %%, and con- 
vert into bones, many of the tendons and ligaments, 
and even the coats of the veſſels themſelves, whoſe ſub- 
ſtance, being next to the bones, the moſt compact, ad- 
mits only of the ſmalleſt particles of the blood; which 
e g ſooneſt become offeons, as they are ſrequently 
Ound. 

Dr. Neſbits opinion of »/ification is, that in the blood, 
or a fluid ſecreted from it, there is an oſſifying juice 
conſiſting of particles which are not apparent : that when 
ever nature deſigns an ofification between membranes, or 
within a cartilage, ſhe occaſions a more than uſual affiux | 
of this fluid; which ſo much diſtends the veſſels which 
were before inviſible, as to make them capable of re- 
ceiving the red globules of blood, which is always to be 
| ſeen near to the place where Mfication is begun. In this 
blood, gritty bony particles are to be felt by the point of 
a knife ; wbich have been formed by the attraction an 
coheſion of the particles of the oſſifying juice obſtructech | 
along with the other groſſer fluids in the beginning of 
the veſſels prepared to receive refluent juices. The bloo 


being capable of forming line membranes, the membran 
| P 
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| þirts of à bone, Which act as 4 gluten to hep theſe par- 


ticles and fibres together, if there be any ſuch, that do 
not aciſe from the coats of its veſſels, are produced by a 

coheſion round the cretaceous particles of a part of the 
' Huid, in which they were generated and contained. Thus 
the membranes of cartilages ſerve as a bed between; or 


within which the bony particles are depoſited, or ſhoot ; 


but without any intermixture'of the particles of the bone 
and cartilage, or continuation of the fibres of the one 
ſubſtance to thoſe of the other, as is evident in cartilages 
containing bones kept long enough in water, and then 
lit; for the bone will, as ſoon as the large veſſels that en- 
ter its ſubſtance are divided, ſlip as eaſily, if not eaſier, 
from it, than an acorn does out of its cup: and there is 
a ſmoothneſs and poliſh of the parts of both cartilage and 
bone, which ſhew there is no conjunction of the fibres 
of the two fubſtances. While the bones are increaſing 
within cartilages, the cartilages are extended and ſpread 
but ; by which, with the preſſure which they ſuffer, and 
the great influx of various fluids, and the nutritious mat- 


ter being hindered to flow freely into them, they decreaſ ＋ 


continually; and at laſt may truly be ſaid to be entite- 
ly deſtroyed. See BoxxEs. | | 


Pr. Buddeus endeavours to prove, that the preternatural 


offifications, which are commonly ſaid to be formed in 


different parts of the body, do not deſerve that name; 


for that theſe hard ſubſtances have ſcarce any other pro- 
erties of bone, except whiteneſs and hardneſs, | 
DSSIFRAGUM, in Botany, a name given by Bartholine, 
and ſome other writers, to a peculiat kind of graſs, 
growing in ſome parts of Norway. It comes up early 
in the ſpring, before any other graſs, and the cattle are 
tempted to eat it : but it emaciates them, and makes 


them ſickly their back bones become protuberant if they | 


feed any time on it, and their legs ſo weak that they can 
hardly go. The remedy among the country people is a 
very odd one. They collect the bones of different ani- 
mals, and break them into ſmall pieces. The cattle 
greedily devour this ſort of food when offered them in 


this diſeaſe, and there follows a ſort of drivelling at the 


mouth for a conſiderable time, after which they become 
well. It is poſſible there may be much error in this ſtory. 


The kingdom of Norway is full of mines, and the ef- 


fluvia of theſe may be the occaſion of the cattle's illneſs, 

and the ceaſing of theſe effluvia their cure; for it is not 
probable that either of theſe effects ſhould be owing to 
the graſs or the bones. | 


OSSIPAGINA, in Botany, a name given by Arnobius and 
ſome other of the old Greek writers to the conſolida 


major, or greater comfry. It had this name from its ſup- 


poled quality of agglutinating broken bones on being 
taken internally. _ | 


The Greek writers have ſometimes called this plant pee. 


O5TENSIO, a tax anciently paid by merchants, &c. for 


leave to ſhew, or expoſe their goods to ſhew and ſale in 
markets. | = | | 


OSTENSIVE demonſtrations, ſuch as plainly and direQly | 


_ demonſtrate the truth of any propoſition. 


In which they ſtand diſtinguiſhed from apagopical ones, 


or reductions ad abſurdum, or ad impoſſibile, which prove 
the truth propoſed, by demonſtrating the abſurdity or 
impoſſibility of the contrary. | 


 Oftenſive demonſtrations are of two ſorts : ſome barely, | 


but directly, prove the thing to be; which they call or.. 
Others demonſtrate the thing from its cauſe, nature, 


or eſſential properties; and theſe are called in the ſchools 
Ji. See DEMONSTRATION, | 


 DOSTEOCOLLA, ore, in Natural Hiſtory, a white, | 


or aſh-coloured ſparry ſubſtance, ſhaped like a bone, aad 
dy ſome ſuppoſed, without ſufficient reaſon, to have the 


quality of uniting broken bones; on which account it is 
ordered in ſome plaſters. 


which are uſually hollow, but are ſometimes filled up 
with a marly earth, and ſometimes contain within them 
the remains of a ſtick, round which the eſtescolla had 
been formed; but though it is plain from thence, that 


ations round ſticks, yet the greater number are not ſo 

ut are irregularly tubular, and ſeem formed of a flat 
cake, rolled up in a cylindric ſhape. The cruſts of 
which theſe are compoſed do not form regular con- 
centric circles round the internal cavity, as muſt have 
been the caſe had they been formed by incruſtation, 
but ſhewing plainly that they were once ſo many thin 
ſtrata, compoſing a flat ſurface, which has afterwards 
- been rolled up as one might do a paper three or four 

times doubled, into two, three, or more ſpiral lines; in 
which caſe, each ſingle edge of the paper would be 
every where a regular part of a continued ſpiral line 
drawn ſrom a given point; but they wouid by no means 
be ſo many detached concentric circles. 


Vol. III. Ne 251. 


It is found in long, thick, and irregularly-cylindric pieces, 


many pieces of oftzocolla have been formed by incruſt- | 


OSTEOGONY. See Oss1FicaTt1oNn b 
OS TEOLOG X, cee, formed from ore, bone, and 
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The »//20tolla is found of various fizes, from that 6f 4 


| crow=quill to the thickneſs of 4 man's arm. It is com- 
| poſed of ſand and earth, which may be ſeparated by 


waſhing the powdered eſteocolla with water, and is found, 
both in digging and in ſeveral Brooks, in many parts of 
Germany, and elſewhere. : 5 

Oftzecolla is called hamnofleus in many parts of Ger- 
many, It has this name in tlieſe places from the ob- 
ſervation of its always growing in ſand; never in clay; 
or any ſolid ſoil, nor even in gravel. Where a piece 


of it any where appears on the ſurface, they dig down 
for it and find the branches run ten or twelve feet 


deep. They uſually run ſtraight down, but ſometimes - 
they are found ſpreading into many parts near the ſur- 
face, as if it were a ſubterraneous tree, whoſe main 
ſtem began at twelve feet depth, and thence grew up 
in a branched manner, till met by the open aic, The 
main trunk is uſually of the thickneſs of a man's leg; 
and the branches that grow out from it are thickeſt 
near the trunk, and thinner as they ſeparate from it. 
The thinneſt are about the ſize of a man's finger: 
The people employed to collect this oſfeocolla, when 
they cannot find any mark of it on the ſurfuce, ſearch 
after the ſpecks of white or little lumps of whitiſh ſoft 


matter, which they find lying in different parts on the 


top of the fand. Theſe always lead them either to a 
bed of perfect geocoila, or to ſome in the formation. 
If they miſs of the ſubſtance which they ſeek after, 


they ſtill find the ſubſtance like rotten wood; which, 


when traced in its courſe, is found to proceed from 4 
main trunk, at the depth of that of the 9/teocolla, and 
to ſpread itſelf into branches in the ſame manner. The 
diggers call this ſubſtance the flower of ftzocella, or 
hammoſteus. | "OY | 


The 9//eecola found in the earth is at firſt ſoft and 


duCtile, but in half an hour's time, if expoſed to the 
air, it becomes as hard as we find it in the ſhops. 


The method to take up a perfect piece for a ſpecimeti 


is to open the ground, clear away the ſand, and leave 
it ſo for an hour or thereabouts : in this time it will 


| harden, and may be taken out whole, It is certain, 


that the o/7zocolla is produced at this time; for, if a 
pit be cleared of it, there will more grow there in a year 


or two, but with this difference, that it will be ſofter 


and will not harden ſo eaſily in the air as the other. 
What the rotten ſubſtance reſembling the decayed 
branches of trees is, it is not eaſy to ſay, unleſs it 


really be ſuch : but the opinion of the common people, 
that it is the root of ſomething, is abſurd ; becauſe its 


thickeſt part always lies at the greateſt depth, and the 


branches all run upwards. The 9/teocella is a marly ſpar, 
which concretes round this matter; but what it is that 


determines it to concrete no where on the ſame ground 


but about theſe branches it is not eaſy to ſay, The rot- 
tenneſs of this ſubſtance, which forms the baſis of the 
eſteocolla, renders it very liable to moulder and fall away; 
and hence it is that we uſually ſee the 9fzocolla hollow. 


Sometimes it is found ſolid, but in this caſe there will 
be found to have been a vegetable matter ſerving as its 
baſis, and inſtead of one branch, it will be found in this 
caſe to have concreted about a number of fibres, the re- 
mains of which will be found in it on a cloſe examin-- 
ation. Phil, Tranſ. Ne 3g. e LE 


OsTEQCOL1 A-flower. See FLOWER. 
OsSTEOCOLL A-roet, See Roo, NET 
OSTEOCOLLON, in Botany, a name given by ſome 


authors to the great comfry. 

This name was given by B of the old writers to tbe 
ſymphytum, or comfry, from an opinion that its ag- 
glutinating quality reached to the bone, and that it was 
of great ſervice taken internally, in caſes of fractures. 


OSTEOCOPOS, or Os Tocoros, formed from ogg, bone, 


and one, to break, cut, or cleave, is uſed by ſome for 
an acute pain, wherein the patient is affected as if his 
bones were breaking. | | | 

It riſes from a ſharp humour vellicating the perioſteum, 
or membrane, wherewith the bones are inveſted. It is 
particularly incident to ſcorbutic and pocky perſons. 


noſes, diſcourſe, that part of anatomy which teaches the 
nature and fabric of the bones of the human body; theit 
form, diſpoſition, articulation, uſe, &c. See Tab. Anat, 
P, 1. Ofteel. | | 

There are properly two kinds of o/eology, one of which 
is to be learned from bones dried and prepared by boil- 


ing, and the other from the bones of a dead ſubject, as 


they are naturally conneCted with each other. Both 
theſe methods are very neceſſary for the practice of 
phyſic, and for the exact knowledge of the human body. 
By examining dry bones, however, we can only learn 
their exterior farms, their 8 and the connection 


which 
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ter demonſtrated alſo from freſh ſubjects than from pre- 


the marrow contained in their cavities z all which may 
be ſhewn in a freſh body, but cannot be ſeen in a ſkeleton. | 


OSTINATO, or Contrupunto OSTINATO, in the Talian 
_ Muſic, is much the ſame with PERFIDIA 

OSTRACION, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of /chthyology, the 
name of a large genus of fiſh of the claſs of the amphi- 


The characters of the Hracion, according to Artedi, are 
theſe : there is no branchioſtege membrane; the figure | 


roundiſh, oval, or oblong and ſquare, or finally conic ; 
hard ſpines, either on the whole body or on ſome part 


of it, but in ſome ſpecies it is wholly ſmooth ; there | 


the back, the other at the anus and the tail; the mouth 


08˙ RACISM, or panig ogy a kind of popular judgment, 


rate into tyranny. 


gave their votes, by writing the name of the perſon to 
be baniſhed in a ſhell, by the Greeks called o5paxoy, and 


not being for a crime ; but on the contrary, was held 


OSITIRACIIES, in Natur al Hiſtory, a name given by au- 


See Tab. III. of Foffils, Claſs 9. 
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Which they may have with one another 3. but when we | 


conſider them as joined together in a dead body, we 
are in a condition to obſerve many other things in re- 
gard to them very uſeful in phyſic: becauſe their-con- 
nections with one another by cartilages and ligaments, 
and by the diverſity of articulations, are ſometimes very 
different in the dry from what you ſee them in the freſh 
bones; there are, for inſtance, in dry bones, certain 
cavities which appear to be cotyloide, becauſe they are 
diveſted of their cartilages; but in freſh bones, they 
are found to be glenoide, their cavities being filled with 
cartilages, And, on the other hand, ſome cavities ap- 
Pear to be glenoide in the ſkeleton, which are cotyloide 
in the body, their cavities being augmented by cartilagin- 
ous ſupercilia. | | | | | 

The exterior form and qualities of bones are much bet- 


4 bones; becauſe they loſe a great many things in 


oiling, ſuch as the cartilaginous bodies, the perioſteum, 
the mucilaginous ſubſtance found between them, and 


Riolan. Enchiridion Anatomicum. | 


Dr. Clopton Havers has given us an 9/tcology in good re- 


pute. See BONES. 


OSTEOSPER MUM, in Botany. See Hard ſeed:d CHRY- | 


SANTHEMUM. | 


08 11A, in Anatomy, a term uſed indifferently with ofcula, | 


orifices, &c. for the mouths or apertures of the veſſels of 
the body; as the id vagine, &c. ; 


bia nantes. | 


The characters which diſtinguiſh the fiſh of this genus | 


are, that they have no belly-fins, and their ſkin is always 
hard and often prickly. 
of the body is particular, being globoſe, or ſpherical, or 
the ſkin is very hard, and uſually beſet with rigid and 
are no belly-fins; the number of the others is five ; 
there are two peCtoral or lateral fins, two others are on 


is ſmall ; the teeth are large; and the eyes are covered 
with the common ſkin of the head; there are on each 


fide two foramina for the noſtrils, near the eyes; the | 
lips may be drawn back, but in their natural ſtate they | 


cover the greater part of the teeth. 


The ſpecies of this genus enumerated by Linnzus are | 


nine. 


or condemnation among the Athenians ; being a ſentence 


of baniſhment againſt perſons, whoſe too great power 
rendered them ſuſpected to the people; or whoſe merit | 


and credit gave umbrage, leſt they ſhould attempt ſome- 
thing againſt the public liberty, and their power degene- 


It had the denomination. e/fraciſm, becauſe the people 


calling the ſhells into an urn. 


"This kind of baniſhment had nothing infamous in it, as 


very honourable, as it was a mark of populatity. 

It laſted for ten years; but the baniſhed perſon had the 
tull enjoyment of his eſtate all the time. WE: 
Oſiraciſm was null, unleſs there were 6000 citizens in 
the aſlembly of the people, whereby it was decreed. 


thors to the foſſile ers, common in many parts of Eng- 
land. Theſe are of various ſhapes and kinds; and the 
name is by ſome authors made to ſignify the ſhell it- 
felf, when preſerved in its native ſtate and condition; 
as is the cafe with thoſe found about Woolwich and 
Blackheath z and by others, the ſtones caſt or formed in 
thoſe ſhells, or in cavities from whence they have been 
| waſhed away and diſſolved : in both theſe caſes the 
ftone carries the exact reſemblance of the ſhell, even 
in its niceſt lineaments; in the firſt caſe, carrying every 
mark of the inſide, in the other of the outer ſurface. 
We have this ſtone in great plenty in many parts of 
England ; and it 1s very famous, in ſome places, for its 
virtues in caſes of the gravel, and the like complaints, 


It is to be obſerved that all the follile ſhells, and parti- 


been the ſpines, of ſea echini, have been eſteemed d 
retics, and good in. the ſtone and gravel, Among the 
ancients. Dioſcorides, Pliny, and all the reſt obe 4 
them highly. OPM. & W942} wg; 
Dr. Home, in the Philoſ. Tranſ. ſays, it rather diſſolves 
the little ſtones than forces them out, as not being "ay 
markably diuretic. _ , a ee 
He adds, that he preſcribes it in powder, with a third 
part of flores chamzmeli. _ | 
The doſe is from half a drachm to a whole one 
Wine. 1 | 
OsSTRACITES is alſo the name of a kind of capyrs. 
rs at the bottom of furnaces where coppet is yg 
It is very heavy, and in ſtructure teſembles an oyſter: 
ſhell ; whence its name. 5 1 
It is eſteemed aftringent and deterſive; and is an ingre⸗ 
dient in ſeveral unguents. | | 
OS'TRACODERMATA, a term uſed by Ariſtotle to ex. 
preſs that claſs of ſhells which we call teflaceons, in op- 
poſition to the cruſtaceous animals or malacoſtraca.— 
The definition Ariſtotle gives of this claſs of animals 
is, that they are ſoft within, but hard without; that 
their ſhells may be bruiſed or broken, but their parts 
cannot be torn from one another, as they can in the 
cruſtaceous, kind, ſuch as the lobſter ; whoſe hell co. 
vering the legs, body, tail, &c. being fo many diſtin 
pieces of ſhell, and only joined by membranes, may be 
torn aſunder by pulling till thoſe membranes give way, 
Philoſ. Tranſ. N“ 219. p. 199. 8 
OST REA, in Ichthylogy. See OYSTER, 85 
OSTRICH, Hruthio, in Ornithology, according to Linnæus, 
makes a diſtinct genus of birds of the order of gralle, 
the characters of which are, that its beak is of a conical 
ſhape, its noſtrils ovated, its wings unfit for flight, and 
its feet formed for running. He enumerates three 
ſpecies. See Tab. III. of Birds, Ne 39. N 
The camel erich is the talleſt of all the bird kind, 
meaſuring ſeven or eight feet when it ſtands erect; its 
head is ſimple, or not ornamented with the appendages 
which are common to moſt birds of this order; its legs 
are very long and naked; and the ſtructure of the foot, 
having only two toes, is particular. It often lays fifty 
eggs in the ſand, which it fits upon only in the night, 
The other ſpecies are the CASSOWARY and NBANDU=. 
 GUACU. | | 5 - | 
OSTRUCIUM, a name given by the Latin writers of late 
ages to the plant called ſmyrnium and oluſatrum. Ma- 
cer calls this plant caulis ſylveſtris, and has given to it 
the virtues attributed by the ancients to the ſtruthion, 
ſuppoſing theſe to be the two names of the ſame plant 
but this is evinced to be an error by the writings of all 
the ancient Greeks, Theophraſtus in particular ſays, 
that the ſtruthion is a prickly or thorny plant. This 
alone is ſuſficieut to prove it can have no relation to the 
oftrucium of the later authors, or Alexanders, which is a 
ſmooth umbelliferons plant. Ty | 
This inaccuracy of the writers who collect their accounts 
from the ancients is ſometimes of bad conſequence; 
ſince thoſe who are unable to have recourſe to the origt- 
nal authors, are miſled ſo far as to ſuppoſe the virtues of 
one plant may be found in another, n 


i 


In white 


OSWEGO tea, in Botany. See MONARDA. 


OSYRI>, in Botany, See PoET's caſſia. | 

OsYR15. is alſo uſed by ſome authors for the linaria, or taad- 
FLAX» 5 | 

OTACOUSTIC, formed from z; log, ear, and axzu, 1 
hear, a term applied to inſtruments which aid or improve 
the ſenſe of hearing. See AcousTIC. 

OTALGIA, «Jealie, formed from ovg wes, ear, and ale 
pain, in Medicine, denotes a pain in the ear, eſpecially 
that in the fartheſt parts of the auditory paſlage. | 
The otalgia uſually ariſes from an inflammation ; though 
ſometimes from a ſharp ſerous humour, which velli- 

Cates the membrane wherewith the canal of the ear 15 
lined. It is ſometimes alſo occaſioned by a wound or 

_ ulcer in that part, or by {ome pungent matter gathere 

within the ear. qua an | | | 
The ſmoke of tobacco, conveyed into the ear through 2 
pipe, Etmuller recommends as good to aſſuage this pain; 
as alſo millepedes in a proper vehicle. 
The otalgia is ſaid alſo ſometimes to ariſe from a worm 
in the ear; which is to be drawn out alive, or killed wich ⸗ 
in. Warm milk, they ſay, tempts the worm to come 
forth; wormwood juice deſtroys it within. | 

OTAPULLI, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 

| the tree which produces the gamboge, or gutta gamba 0 

| the ſhops. | 5 

OTAR DIS. See Bus TARb. 1 

| OFENCH YTES, a name given by ſome authors to 2 * 


cularly the /apides Juduici, or Jew's ſtones, which have 


; ringe made for injecting into the ears. - oTHOM Ax. 


\ 


OTHO 


x N 71 A 


G HoMAN. See Or Trou. 


OTHONE, o & oboner, among the ancients, a kind of | 
linen ee worn by women. 


hic ops. 


OTHONNA, the name given by ſome authors to a ſtone 


O 


in Egypt; and deſcribed to be always in ſmall. 
3 Gia Re tlie colour of poliſhed braſs : probably it 
is ſome ſpecies of the pyrites. 
THONNA, in Botany, See RAGWORT. 


| in the Hebrew Cuſtoms. The learned are er- 
9 divided about the decem otio/t, ten idle perſons, 


f in the Jewiſh ſynagogues. | 
| nay bby _ the A) preſidents and the ſeven 
readers; others, that they were ten perſons hired to at- 


tend conſtantly at the ſynagogue, becauſe, without the 


ten, it could be no regular ſynagogue, or legal 
2 15 : "6 that the decem otigſi were ten idle folks 


kept in pay, to form by their preſence a legal ſynagogue | 


Vitioga, in his Archi-Synagoga, refutes this W e 
and will have the % ro have been ten directors or 
| in the ſynagogue. | | 

2 ek ſynagogue had its directors; that 
the number was greater or leſs, according to the dig- 
nity of the ſynagogue; that the ſmalleſt had at leaſt 
two; that, from the earlieſt times, each ſynagogue had 
its chief, called arch:* ſynagogus, who had two colleagues, 
to be preſent at the ceremonies, and otner aQs of re- 


ligion, and to take care every thing were done with de- | 


cency; but that the archi-ſynagogus reſerved to himſelf 


the power of teaching : that, beſides theſe three, the 
archi-ſynagogus named ſeveral readers, who read in the 


ſ ue every Sabbath; and that theſe made the detem 
ala of the cetiagogte; ſo called, becauſe, being diſen- | 


gaged from all ocher employment, their whole attend- 


ance was on divine ſervice. 


O IS. See BUSTARD. | 


0 


TITES digitus, the ear- finger; a name given by authors 


to the finger next the little one. 


OTOMO, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the lagopus 


kind, called alſo colmeſtre, and by the Germans /feinhum, | 
that is /lonehen, It is of the bigneſs of a tame pigeon ; | 
its belly and wings are white, with only a very few | 


browniſh feathers; its head, neck, and breaſt are va- 
riegated with brown feathers, and the upper part of the 
neck with black and white; its beak is very ſhort and 


black, and it has fine red granulated membranes over | 


its eyes; its tail is principally black, but is variegated 


with brown and white; and its legs and feet are fea- 
| thered to the ends of the toes. | | 


Mr. Ray is of opinion, that this is the ſame ſpecies of 
bird with the common white /agopus, it being no way 


different but in colour, and thoſe birds being ſaid to 


change colour in the ſummer months. It is caught in 


the mountains of Germany, and is a very delicate bird 


0 


for the table. 1 | ant 
TTER, lutra, in Zoology, an animal called by the Greeks, 
from its loving the water, tw9pts, enhydris. See Tab. IV. 
of Quadrupeds, N? 45. 5 5 5 ; 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the {autre is a ſpecies 


of the MUSTELA. 


The otter is ſmaller than the beaver, and has a longer 


and more ſlender body. Its tail is alſo longer than that 


of the beaver, and is all over covered with hair; and 
its legs are very fhort in proportion to the ſize of its 
body ; but very ſtrong, broad, and muſcular; and the 


joints are articulated ſo looſely, that the animal is ca- 


pable of turning them quite back, and bringing them on 


a line with the body, fo as to perform the office of fins, 


The feet have all five toes each, which are naturally 


expanded, and are connected by a membrane like 


the toes of a web-footed fowl; and ate all ſo equally 


_ diſtant, that there is no diſtinCtion of any in the place 


of the great toe in other animals. The head and face 
exactly reſemble the heaver, and the ears are ſmall and 
placed under the eyes, near the upper jaw, as in the 


_ beaver; the neck is ſhort, and equal in thickneſs to 


the head; the noſe, and corners of the mouth are fur- 
niſhed with very long whiſkers; it has thirty-ſix teeth, 
lix cutting, and two canine above and below, and five 
grinders on each fide in both jaws: the hair is ſhort 


and of à cheſaut brown, but paler under the belly; and 


there are two ſmall ſpots of white on each fide of the 
noſe, and another under the chin; the tail has ſhorter 
hair than that of the body, but longer than that of the 
legs, | | 
The otter is ſuppoſed by ſome to be of the caſtor or 
beaver kind, being like it an amphibious creature, and liv- 
ing both in water and on land ; beſide that the reſemb- 


: . 1 3 , he | 
a word uſed by chemical writers for what they | 
otherwiſe call the mercury of the philsſophers, or philoſo- 


lance in point of ſhape is ſuch, as, if his tail were off, 
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: he would be in all reſpects like the beaver differing in 
nothing but habitation ; the beaver frequenting both the 
ſalt water and the freſh ; but the otter, as ſome have 1 
ſuppoſed, only the freſh ; but this is a miſtake, for otters P 
have often been ſeen in the lea, ſwimming and bringing 
their booty on ſhore. _ LO e 
Though the ofter lives much in the water, he does not 
breathe like fiſhes, but after the manner of quadrupeds. _ 
He is web-footed, like our 'water-fowl, and can endure © 
to be under water a long time without reſpiration : 
and yet in fiſhing he is frequently found to pop up his 
noſe for breath. He has an admirable ſmell, whereby 
ſome ſay he will directly wind a fiſh in the water a mile 
or two off; and is a molt pernicious beaſt to a fiſh-pond, 
his dexterity at diving, and hunting under water, be- 
ing ſuch, that ſcarce any fiſh can eſcape him: if by pain- 
ful hunting aſhore he cannot fill his belly, he will ſeed 
on herbs, ſnails, or frogs, and kill lambs, ſucking pigs, 
and poultry. f is ſaid, that two ozters will in concert, 
hunt the ſalmon : one ſtations itſelf above, and the other 
below the place where the fiſh lies, and continu- 
chaſing it, till the ſalmon is weatied, and becomes their 
rey. | | ET f od 
The atter will ſwim a-fiſhing two miles together, al- 
ways againſt the ſtream, that when his belly is full the 
current may carry him down again to his lody'ng, 
which is always near the water, and artificially built 
with boughs, ſprigs, and ſticks, couched together in fine 
order, | | 
It always makes the entrance of its hole under water ; 
makes upwards towards the ſurface, and forms, before it 
reaches the top, ſeveral lodges, that in caſe of high 
floods it may have a retreat; and it contrives to make 
a {mall oriſice for the admiſſion of air. 
The otter brings four or five young at a time; and it is : 
obſervable that the male otters never make any noiſe 
when they are taken, but the pregnant females make | 
a moſt ſhrill ſqueal. 5 . = ” 
The otter is capable of being tamed, ſo as to follow his | 
maſter like a dog, and even to fith for hum, and return 
witli its prey. 5 V K 
The fleſh of this beaft is rank and fiſhy, as often feeding 
on ſtinking fiſh : for which reaſon it is not eaten among 
us: though among the Germans it is a pretty common 
food; and the Carthuſian friars, who are forbidden to 
eat all manner of fleſh beſide; are allowed this. Some 
in England alfo have of late ſaid much in praiſe of otter 


. 


The ſkin of this animal is very valuable, if killed in the 
winter, and it is much uſed in cold countries for lining 
cloaths ; but in England it is only uſed for covers for 
piſtol furniture. The beſt furs of this kind are brought 
from the northern part of Europe and America, The 
Indians uſe their ſkin for pouches, and ornament them 
with bits of horn. „5 . 
OTTER, /za, or muſlela lutris of Linnæus, is ſaid to differ 
from the common ſort, in being larger, and having a 
rougher coat, which is very black and gloſly ; beneath 
this there is a ſoft down. This ſpecies is very harmleſs, 
affectionate to their young, which they breed once 4 
year, and feed on ſhell-fiſh 
They are hunted for their ſkins, which are of great va- 
lue; and the fleſh of the young reſembles a ſucking FF 
lamb, and is reckoned very delicate meat. They are * 
found in great numbers in the Alcutian, and Fox and 
Bering's iſlands, between Aſia and America. | 
There is alſo another ſpecies, the muſtela lutreola of 
Linnzus, which very much reſembles the common otter 
in ſhape and colour, but is thrice as ſmall. It is found 
in Poland and the north of Europe; and is the fame 
animal with the minx of North America. It lives on 
_ fiſh, frogs, and water-inſects. Its fur is very valuable, 
being in beauty next to that of the ſable. Ry 
OTTER-hunting, See HUNTING. . 
OTTERPIEKE, in Ichthyolagy, the name of a large ſpecies 
of the draco marinus, or 338 called in Engliſh the 
weaver : it is not much larger than the weaver, but is 
of a great variety of beautiful colours ; and, inſtead of 
the yellow ſide-lines which that fiſh has, this has rows 
of large black ſpots. | ee 2904 | 
OTTOMAN, or Or Hoax, an appellation given tothe 
empire of the Turks, or rather to their emperors, 
from Othomannus, or Oſman, the firſt prince of the pre- 
ſent family, | | uy 
OTTUPLA, in the Halian Miſſic, ſigniſies odluple, or the 
meaſure of four times: it is marked with a ſemicircle, 


C; and ſometimes thus: 0 when it is to be played 


very quick. In this time, eight quavers are contained in 
a bar, But it often happens, that ſuddenly, inſtead of two 
quavers for every time of the bar, three are required; 

ee 
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this is called dadecupla. It is enough to place a 3 over. 
three quavers, or notes of equal value, to ſhew that the 
meaſure muſt be changed; and when this 3 is omitted, 
it ſufficiently demonſtrates the meaſure to be ottupla 
again: this makes what is called by the Italians ottupla 
8 dedecupla, thus 
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Oltupla. Dodecupla. 
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Corelli, in the laſt movement of his tenth ſonata, opera 
terza, very often uſes an 8 for the dodecupla, to ſhew, 
that the triple there is changed to common time, 
OTVS, in Ornithology, the name of the common Horn- Ow I., 
of the ſmaller kind, in many reſpeAs different from 
the great horn-ow! or eagle-ow!. It is a moderately large 
bird ; its beak is black. It is common in Italy, and 
is ſometimes caught in ſome parts in England, and ge- 
nerally fixes its abode in mountainous places. 5g 


OVA, eggs, in Natural Hiſtory. See EGG. 


Ova, in the Human Anatomy, are little ſpherical bodies, in | 


form of bladders or buboles; conſiſting each of two 
concentric membranulz, replete with a limpid humour, | 
| like the white of an egg, found under the external 


membrane of the ovaries of women, and connected to 


the minute orifices of the veſicles that compoſe the ſub- 
ſtance of the ovaries themſelves, by a calix. | 
After the uſe of venery, the ova {well ſenſibly, become 
| more and more pellucid, their membranes grow thicker, 
and at length raiſe that of the ovary in form of papillæ, 
till at laſt, breaking the membrane of the ovary, they 
are detached from their calix, taken into the cavities of 
the Fallopian tubes, and thence conveyed into the womb ; 
where being cheriſhed and impregnated with the male- 
| ſeed they commence embryos 3 or for want of that are 
again ejected. CL, 


he ingenious Dr. Kirkring was the firſt who advanced | 


the generation of all animals to be from ova, and that 
even man himſelf is produced out of an egg. The 
ſyſtem occaſioned great raillery at the time, and the au- 


_ thor found himſelf under a neceſſity of publiſhing all] 


his obſervations by way of juſtification. The eggs which 
he found in the teſticles of all females countenanced 
his opinion, and he gave figures of the parts in their 
natural ſituation, and of the eggs which he found in 
women from the age of eighteen to more than forty, in 
his different ditkeckions. Among the other creatures 
he examined, he found many ſmall eggs in the teſticles 
of cows, and other creatures of the viviparous kind. 
The ova in which the lineaments of the fœtus are found 
after conception, are themſelves formed without ſuch 
| lineaments, not only in married women, but maids 


who have had no commerce with men at all; and it is“ 


the ſame in creatures naturally oviparous. The pullet 
will even lay her eggs without any intercourſe with the 


cock, but then they will have none of the lineaments| 


of the young fowl, which are found in the eggs laid 
after treading. _ „ 
The eggs found in the teſticles of unmarried women 
are generally of the ſize of a pea, round, and contain- 
ing a glutinous liquor, which will harden, on boiling, 
in the ſame manner as the yolk and white of a common 
egg. The taſte is rather unpleaſant than inſipid, and 
they are inveloped in two ſkins, which after they are 
fallen into the womb become two membranes, called 
the amnion and chorion, which enlarge as the contents 
enlarge. | | | | 
Fallopius obſerved thoſe eggs in women before the time 
of Kirkring, but it was this author who carried on the 
conjeCtures of the other into a ſort of certainty, and 
added proofs to what he had firſt hinted from a number 
of experiments; and Wharton, in his account of hu- 
man generations, is of opinion, that the ſemen penetrates 
into the teſtes of the female by means of the Fallopian 
tubes; in which caſe, the impregnation is in this in- 
ſtance performed exactly as in others of the oviparous 
creatures, and the whole difference amounts to no more 
than this, that in ſome the impregnated matter loſes 
its figure of the egg before it is excluded the parent ; 
but, in others, it retains it till it is not only put forth 
Gut of the body, but hatched by its genial heat after- 
wards. © 
'The- egg being impregnated by the ſemen, admitted this 
way, cond; into the womb, and there becomes, in a 


few days of the bigneſs of a cherry ; and afterwards 


one of the menſtrual diſcharges, found in tl 


he had. This. egg was evidently the produc 


flated with wind. The arms and hands are ſeen diſtin. 


cluded, or has been ſickly, and therefore not capable of 


or of quadrupeds is, that they are to contain not oniy the 


Ov 4, among the ancients, a kind of verſes, wherein the 


Oy 4, in Architecture, are ornaments in form of eggs, 


increaſes, as we have already obſerved, This author 
2 | 


having an opportunity of opening the body-of a 
who had died ſuddenly about — days, 11185 denn 
an egg, of the bigneſs of a black cherry: he e | 
huſband carefully, whether he had lain with bis wife 
ſince the time of the menſes ; and was informed 1 
impregnation; and thougb, at the utmoſt, re 
no more than four days old, the fœtus was plain] dif 
ſtinguiſhable in it, on an accurate inſpection; 15. the 
head in ſome. ſort found: the reſt of the body ſeemed : 
unformed maſs of fleſh, 'The bones, as they are ber 
wards to become, ate at theſe young periods ag 
griſtles, and harden by degrees aſterwards ; but 8 
ſoon acquire that degree of firmneſs, that the fleſh Rug 
be taken off, and they may be preſerved as ſkeletons ; 
At about three weeks, from the time of the conception 
the foetus has its cartilages for bones ſo perfect and ſo 
firm, that with due care in the management of ſo ten- 
der an object, the fleſh may be ſeparated, and a ſkeleton 
preſerved of this ſmall ſize. The head is very large, at 
this period, in proportion to the body; but what is f. 
terwards to become the ſkull is only a membrane in. 
ly, and even all the fingers are formed. The number 
of the ribs may be eaſily counted, and the toes are 25 
diſtinCt as the fingers; but they are all ſo minute and 
tender, that a very nice hand, and very preat art, 
neceſſary for the diſplaying them. After another week, 
that is when the foetus is a month old, the bones are fh 
well formed, that the whole figure preſerves its form 
and is able to ſupport itſelf. The jaw-bones appear ; 
the clavicles are formed; and all the ribs are very bis 
and diſtin except the firſt and laſt ; and ;theſe two 
even after another month, do not acquire the conſiſt. 
ence of bones. At this period of one month, the joints 
of the arms, and thoſe of the legs, are all very diſtinQ. 


are 


1 | 

n examining a fetus at two weeks beyond this period, 
that is, at ſix weeks from the time of conception, the 
inferior jaw-bone has in it ſomewhat very remarkable; 
for it is plainly ſeen to be compoſed of fix little bones; 
whereas in the younger periods this is not obſervable ; 
and when the child is born, they are all joined together 
and make but one bone. | 
Theſe are the proportions of growth in fœtuſes, which 
have continued regularly growing till the time of the 
death of the parent, and have been taken out by difſec- 
tion afterwards.: much leſs is to be judged from abor- 
tions, where the regular proceſs of nature, in the growth 
and formation of the foetus is perverted, and the child 
has, perhaps, been dead ſome months before it is ex- 


taking nouriſhment, and growing as it ſhould have done. 
For theſe reaſons, it- not unfrequently happens, that an 
abortive foetus of four months is not larger than one of 
theſe regular fœtuſes of ſix or eight weeks; nor the pats 
any thing more advanced in their ſtate and ſolidity, or, 
if at all, but very imperfectly and irregularly, 
Mr. Dennys has added ſome obſervations on this ſyſtem : 
he agrees, that theſe eggs, in which the rudiments of 
the foetus are firſt to be diſcerned, are generated in the 
teſticles of the female, and made to deſcend thence by 
the ſpicituous eſſect of the male-ſemen, making its way 
thither through the tubes : and adds, that they arc of 
very different forms and ſizes in different women. The 
ſame woman often has, in her teſticles, eggs of very 
different ſizes ; and as the proportion to their ſtate and 
different animals, no regard feems paid in it to their 
bulk, fince not only thoſe of a cow are much ſmaller 
than thoſe of a woman, but thoſe of a duck, or hen, 
are vaſtly larger than either. The firſt beginnings of 
things do not always bear a proportion to their {tate and 
increaſe in the animal or vegetable world: beans are a 
much larger ſeed than that of the apple or pear, though 
the latter raiſes a large tree, while the former only fur- 
nithes a ſmall plant. The reaſon why the eggs of fowls 
are proportionably larger than thoſe of the human ſpecics, 


young animal, but alſo the food for it to live on the firſt 
part of its life. 25 
Monſieur Gaulois obſerves, that the veſicles or eggs, in 
all ſorts of females, are to be obſerved in there lorts of 
ſtate or condition ; firſt, while they are faſtened to the 
place where nature lodged them, as in a repoſitory : 
ſecondly, when they are looſened from the place : and 
thirdly, when they encloſe the embryo. See GENER A- 
ION. 


verſes were reduced to the form of an egg. 


carved on the contour of the ovolo, or quarter 70v16 ; 
| | al 
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Ane Engliſn uſually calt cheſe ornaments' eggs and an- 


chor. gee Tab. Arrbit. Ag. 10. 1 1 


ſymbolize love. * | 
Vat. ellipfis, an oblong (curvilinear figure with two un · 
equal diameters; or 'a figure encloſed with a ſingle 
curve line, imperfectiy round, its length being greater 
than its breadth, like an egg; 'whenee its name. 


and is equally broad at each eng. 
The common people confound the two t 
geometricians alſo call the oval, a falſe ellipfis. s. 
The method of deſcribing an oval chiefly uſed among 


Geomet. fig. 62.) whoſe length is equal to the greater 
diameter of the oval, and which is faſtened, by its ex- 
tremes, to two points or nails, E, f, planted in its lon- 
ger diameter; by which means the oval is made ſo 
much the longer, as the two points or nails are fatther 
Ovat column. See COLUMN. 2 * ee 

The ancients have been repreſented as authorifing this 


a miſtake, probably occaſioned by the diſcovery of frag- 
ments, where flanked columns have been ſet back to 
back againſt a ſcreen or wall of nearly the ſame width 


faced by time, might ſuggeſt, to a ſuperficial enquirer, 
that the column originally had an oval baſdGGGG. 
Oy aL crown. See CROWN 7 

OvaL leaf. See LEAF. tle; nes. 7 

OVALE foramen, in Anatomy. See FoRAMEN ovale. 


See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 11. lit. h h. | 


male teſticles, from their uſe, which the ancients ſuppoſed 
nnalogous to that of the teſticles in men. | 


Jopian tubes, two fingers diſtance from the uterus, to 


vas deferens, and in ſome meaſure by the Fallopian tubes, 
and the broad ligament about the region of the ileum. 
They are faſtened to the peritonæum by the ſpermatic 
veſſels; by which means they are kept ſuſpended about 
the ſame height with the fundus uteri. | 
Their figure is ſemioval ;-their ſurface is ſomewhat un- 
even; their ſize different in different ſtages of life. At 
the time of puberty, when largeſt, they uſually weigh 
about a drachm and a half. 
They are covered with a common membrane from the 


number of little, thin, membranous, and ſlendet fibres, 
inter woven with arteries, veins, and nerves. 


ſubſtance, and called ova or eggs, of great ule in gene- 
ration. „ 


__ Ovary, drapſy of the... See Drops$Y. 


* 


* 


kinds, in number, ſituation, figure, and ſtructure. In 


cvaria; but in ſome. fiſh, as in the o/maras, the perca 
fluviatilis of Bellonius, and perhaps in. ſome others, it is 


fiſh ; and in the petromyzum and aceipenſer. In many 
of the cartilaginous fiſhes it occupies only the upper 
part of the abdomen; and finally, in the cetaceous hthes, 
t is placed at the corner of the uterus. . As to its figure, 


ſingle, it is oblong and cylindric, and in cetaceous fiſhes 
it is round, 3:36 | 


* 
* 


and ſtructure. In regard to num 


amounting. to fifty, or a hundred; and in other kinds 
of fiſh they are ſo. numerous, as to be beyond account. 
In regard to their ſize and ſtructure they alſo differ 


fiſh. of many kinds. In others, as in the cetaceous 


kinds, they: are very ſmall and fimple, and have no di- 
aa, od: on oonc nng * 


peritonæum; their ſubſtance is whitiſh,. compoſed of a 


and ſeparated from esc orber by anchors or arrows heads. | 


The proper oval or: egg-ſhape,/ is an irregular figure, 
ah ers at one end than the other; in which it 
differs from the ellipſis, which is the mathematical oval, | 


ther: the | 


workmen is by à cord or ſtring, as 1 (Tab. III. 
8 


Among theſe fibres and veſſels are interſperſed a num- 
ber of little round bodies, like bladders, full of a limpid | 


_ conſiderably : in ſome. fiſh, they are large, and reſemble 
a hen's egg in their contents; having a white, and yolk, | 
and cicatricula, all diſtinct in them, as in the cartilaginous. 


ad 


| deformed figure for the plan of a column: but this is | 


with the diameters of the columns: theſe remains, de- 


OVARV, ovarium, in Anatomy, that part of a female ani- 
mal wherein the ova or eggs are formed and lodged.— 


They are two in number, lying near the ends of the Fal- 


which they are connected by a ſtrong ligament called 


Ov aRIU Mt . All fiſh have overia, but they, as well | 
as the eggs they contain, differ greatly in the different 


the cetaceons, the cartilaginous, and moſt of the other | 
kinds of fiſh, the ovarium is double, or there are two 


ſingle. | As to its ſituation, it generally occupres the 
whole length. of the abdomen, as in molt of the ſpinoſe 


it is generally oblong; and compreſſed, and is ſeen in | 
moſt of the ſpinoſe kinds: in thoſe, fin which have it 


The eggs themſelves rs Ms, very; e number |. 
r they are in ſome 

fiſi very few, as in the cetaceous: kinds. In the carti- | 

laginous kinds they are ſomewhat more numerous, 
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ſtinct appearance either of white, yolk, or of the clea- 
tricula. Hence it is evident, that the foetus of cetaceous 


from the womb itſelf but in the others, as the car- 
tilaginous, and other fiſh, the white of the egg ferves 
' 28" nouriſhment to the foetus while it remains in it.— 
Finally, in the generality of other fiſh, the eggs are 
very ſmall, and probably do contain a white and yolk, 
though their ſize makes it not eaſy to ſee their parts di- 
ly.” All the ſpinoſe fiſ have theſe ſmall ſorts: of 
enge, and among the cartilaginous ones, the accipenſer 
and petromyzum. It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, that 


the eggs of theſe fiſh were ſimple bodies, and only an- 


ſwered to what Harvey, and other authors on theſe ſub- 
jects, call the cicatricula ; but this cannot be the caſe, 
for if ſo, the young fiſh muſt periſh; for the ſemen of 


the male fiſh is only ſcattered over the eggs while they 


lie in the water, and ſerves only to the rendering them 
prolific. The figure of all the eggs of ſh, ſo far ab is 


yet known, is round. | 


OVAT ED leaf, among * See LEAP. 
OVATION, ovatio, in the 


oman Hiſtory, a leffer tri- 
umph allowed to commanders for victories won with- 
out the effuſion of much blood; or for the defeating of 


rebels, flaves, pirates, or other unworthy enemies of the 


republic. 

Their entry was on foot; ſometimes on horſeback : but 
never in a chariot; and they wore crowns of MYRTLE, 
called ovales; having all the ſenate attending in their 
retinue. | 
The denomination atio, according to Servius, and Plu- 
tarch, in his life of Mafcellvs, is derived from ovis, 
ſheep ; becanſe the conqueror ſacrificed a ſheep on this 


occaſion to Jupiter; whereas, in the greater triumph, 


they ſacrificed-a bull. ” wh | 
Others derive it from the ſound or din of the acclama- 


of the ſolemnity ; the people and ſoldiery, on this occa- 


ö fon; redoubling the letter O, as in the great triumph 
The ovaries in women are alſo called te/tes muliebres, fe- 


they did the words, Io triumphe. 

The ovation was firſt introduced in the year of Rome 325, 
in honour of the conſul Poſthumius T ubertus, after his 

defeating the Sabines. Ds 8 | 
OUCH, in our old writers, a collar of gold, or ſuch like 

ofnament, worn by women about their necks. Stat. 24 
Hen. VIII. cap. 13, 5 Fo 
OVELTY. See Ower Ty. Rn er 
OVEN, or aſſaying Oven, in Metallurgy, is the particular 
ſott of furnace uſed by the aſſayers in their operations 
on metals. See Aſſaying FURNACE, and Tab. III. Che- 

miſtry, # . 3 : Dat __ ; 


OVER-blow, in the Sea- Language. They fay it over-Blows 


when the wind blows ſo very hard that the ſhip can bear 


no top-ſails. | p 
OvER-board, in Sea-Language, denotes the ſtate of being 
thrown out of a ſhip or boat ints the water on which 
ſhe ſwims; alſo the act of falling ftom ſuch a veſſel 
into the ſea, &c. as the ſhip ſprang a Texk; and obliged 
us to throw the guns over-board; or, a heavy ſex btbke 
over the deck, and carried two of our men dver-board. 
Ov ex-eaft-/tnff, is a ſcale or meaſure, uſed by ſnipwrighte, 
to determine the difference between the curves bf thoſe 
timbets which are placed near the greateſt breadth; and 
thoſe which are ſituated near the extremities of the keel, 
where the floor riſes and grows narrower. ' | 


OveR-done, in the Manege, in French, outre: A horſe is 
 faid to be over-done, or out, when his Wind and ſtrength 


are broke and exhauſted with fatigue. 
OvEtRr- flowing, or inundation. 


— 


The farmers of England, having long obferved how great 


an advantage it was to meadow and paſture land to be 


vers, or the like, which brings the ſoil of the uplands 
upon them, and makes them need no other mending or 
manuting, though conſtantly mowed, have found an ar- 
tificial method of working the ſame end, and by it pro- 
ducing the ſame good effect in many of their grounds 


without any ill one. The benefit of the. natural ober- 
 flowmys of meadow lands, which lie in the way of floods, 


is in ſome ſort taken off, by their being ſubject alſo to 
theſe inundations at improper times; as when a winter 


. comes and deſtroys ĩt all before the haymaking 
There are ſome lands ſo advantageouſly ſituated, that with 
tlie aſiffince of att they may be laid under water or left 
dry; at the pleaſure of the farmer. Thiele are the molſt 
valuable of all graſs-lands, and it is upon theſe that the 
farmer practiſes bis artificial! over-fowinys; improving 


them in winter by letting in the floods to have their {oil 


for manure upon them; and keeping them dry in ſummer 
W's > at PR The 


| 6s "fiſh; while included in the egg, receives its nouriſbment 
lnſtead of eggs, the ancients ſometimes carved hearts, 
on which 6ccalion it was that they introduced arrows, 10 


tions and ſhouts of joy, made by the people, in honour 


ſometimes over-flowed by the ſudden xiſe of brooks, ri- 


flood bas cauſed a fine crop of grufs, a ſummer flbod 
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The artificial over-fowing of lands is commonly effected | 
| by directing the ſtreams of rivers, brooke, ſprings, or 


by wind. Lands that lie near brooks give more frequent 


_ grals wherever they come. Theſe waters are eaſily 
known from the healthful ſpring, by their leaving a red- | 
diſh mud or ſediment behind them wherever they have | 

paſſed; but it is poſlible, that even theſe may have their 
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land floods, or ſome part of them, out of their proper 
channel; but where the ſtreams lie ſo low as to be inca- 
pable of over-fowing the lands, they are made uſe of to 
turn ſuch engines as may raiſe a quantity of water ſufficient 
to do it. The beſt and cheapeſt engine for effecting this, is 
that called the PERsIAN wheel; which may be made of 
any ſize, according to the height the water is to be raiſed 
to, and the ſtrength of the ſtream by which it is turned. 
This wheel is placed fo, that its bottom only is immerſed 
in the ſtream; and there are open boxes at its cogs ; 
theſe are all filled one after another with water, which is 
raiſed with them to the upper part of the wheels circuit, 
and then naturally empties itſelf into a trough which car- 
ries it to the land. Rt | 
Where there are no ſtreams to turn this wheel, the far- 
mers have recourſe to pumps, and other engines, moved 


opportunities for theſe practices, than thoſe which are 
near rivers; the brooks having greater falls, and the 
rivers running more flow and level; but when it can be 
effected by the water of large rivers, the land is yet more 
enriched by it, theſe waters being more fruitful than the 
Others, 3 5 | 
When the water is, by this engine, thrown into the 
trough, it is to be conducted by it to the higheſt part of 
the land ; and when that is ſufficiently flooded, the water 
3s to be let into a large but not deep trench, ſeveral ſmall 
ones running out of which to all parts of the land, may 
convey it every where, and every part may be enciched by 
it. It is always proper to contrive this matter ſo, that 
the over-fowing may be often repeated, and the water 
quickly carried off; for when it is ſuffered to lie long 
upon the land in winter, it is apt to breed ruſhes and 
other coarſe plants in the ground. IB 
Some farmers graze their lands till Chriſtmas, and ſome 
longer z but as ſoon as fed bare, from Allhallows till. 
| ſpring, that the graſs is not too high, is the propereſt time 
of over-flowing, except that it prove a dry time in April 
or May. If this happen, ever-fowing the lands at this 
time will be of ſingular advantage ; for the graſs will 
orow three times as faſt after it, in hot weather, as it 
would in cold. Land-floods are the beſt to over-flow 


with in winter, and warm fattening ſprings in ſummer; | 


only it muſt be obſerved, that the water of one opera- 
tion is dried in before any more is let on. It is always 
beſt alſo to do it at night, that the moiſture may be ſoaked 
into the ground before the heat of the day ; for otherwiſe 
the land is often burnt. The waſhings of towns and of 
public highways is of great improvement to lands, as is 
alſo the waſhings of lands where ſheep feed. 
All waters are not proper for this purpoſe of over-flowing 


of lands to enrich them: the waters of coal mines, and 


other places where there is any ſulphureous mineral 
mixed among them, being apt to deſtroy and kill the 


uſe when properly applied. They ſeem to contain a vaſt 
quantity of ſalt of ſome kind, and we know that urine, 
dung, and many other things that are moſt fit of all 


others to enrich land, will burn up and deſtroy plants, if 


improperly laid on in large quantities: the caſe may be 


the ſame in theſe, and very probably theſe waters abound- 


ing in ſalt would do great good if they were properly 


| blended with common water, and let in upon the Jands | 


with floods of ſweet water. The farmers have gone 
. ſo ſar towards the proving the truth of this, that they 
have found ſome of theſe ſprings, when more diſtant 
from their ſource, not only more innocent than before, 
but beneficial, 5 
Cold clay lande, and other ſtrong lands that lie flat, will 
only be improved by over- flowing them with land floods, 
and that only in ſummer, when the ſeaſon is very dry. 


Theſe lands will not bear water in ſuch quantity at any 


other time, becauſe it will not ſoak into them eaſily; and 
it is for the contrary reaſon, that the light and ſpungy 


lands are always moſt improved by over-flowing. Morti- 


mer's Huſbandry. See Lan. | 
OvEeR-grown, in the Sea Language. When the waves of 
the ſea grow high, the ſailors call it rough ſea ; but when 
the ſurges and billows grows vaſlly high, then it is an 
over -grown ſea. Fe | 
Over-haul, in the Sea Language. A rope is ſaid to be 
over- hauled, when drawn too 1titF, or hauled the contrary 
way. | | 
Ori haut the runner, in the Sea Language. See RUNNER. 
OveR-haul the ſheet, in the Sea Language. See SUEET. 
OveR-hauling, in Sea Language, denotes the act of opening 


O VE 


eyes. It is uſed to remove thoſe blocks 
diſtance ſrom each other, that they may b 
in a ſtate of action, ſo, as to produce the effect tequired 
OvER-Yauling is alſo vulgatly expreſſed of an Wee 
or inſpection into the condition of a perſon or thin . 
OVER-MASTED, denotes the ſtate of a ſhip, whoſs "ah, 
are too high, or too heavy for the weight of her hull 5 
counterbalance. ; 1 Oe "0 
OVER-RAKE; in the Sea- Language. When a 
at anchor, ſo over beats herſelf into a head-ſea that ſhe 
is waſhed by the waves breaking in upon her they s 4 
25 * 8 wag” | | Ys 
OVER-REACH, in the Manege, is when a ho f 
his hind-feet againſt his {ergy wa 2 
The word is alſo uſed for a ſtrain, or painful {we] 
of the maſter-ſinew of a horſe z occaſioned by ſuch 
reach. p : 
OVER-RIDE, in the Manucge, the fame with OVER-dong 
OVER-RULING an obje&ion, in Law, is the rejecling oe 
ſetting it aſide by the court, | m_ 
OVER-RUNNING, among Printers. See PR ix 
OVERSAMESSA, an ancient fine or penalty, wee 
ERC „an ancient fine or penalty, ! | 
before the ſtatute of hue and cry, on 12 9 
* ng of a robbery or murder, did not purſue the males 
actor, 5 | I 
OVERSEERS of Ihe poor, are public officers, who | 
ſubſtantial Arg ac 33 by the ſtar, pa . 
2. and nominated yearly in Eaſter week, or within one 
month after Eaſter ere a ſubſequent nomination will 
be valid) under the hand and ſeal of two or more juſtices 
of the peace in the ſame county, and dwelling near the 
pariſh whereof one to be of the quorum ; to provide for 
the poor of every pariſh; and are ſometimes two, or 
three, or four, according to the largeneſs of the pariſh, 
The over/eers thus appointed, and taking upon them the 
office, ſhall, within fourteen days, receive the books of 
aſſeſſment and accounts from their predeceſſors, and 
what money and materials ſhall be in their hands, and 
reimburſe them their arrears. 17 Geo. II. cap. 38. 
Their office and duty, according to ſtat. 43 Eliz. are prin- 
cipally theſe : firſt, to raiſe competent ſums for the ne- 
ceſſary relief of the poor, impotent, old, and blind, and 
ſuch as are not able to work; and, ſecondly, to provide 
for ſuch as are able, and ſuch as cannot otherwiſe get 
employment: but this latter part of their duty, which, 
according to the wiſe regulations of that ſalutary ſtatute, 
ſhould go hand in hand with the other, is now molt 
ſhamefully neglected. However, for theſe joint pur- 
poles, they are empowered to make and levy rates upon 
the ſeveral inhabitants of the pariſh, by the ſame att of 
parliament, which has been farther enforced and ex- 
plained by ſeveral ſubſequent ſtatutes. And by 17 Geo. 
II. cap. 38. if any perſon ſhall be aggrieved by any thing 
done or committed by the churchwardens and over/cers, = 
or by any of his majeſty's juſtices of the peace, he may, 
giving reaſonable notice to the churchwardens or overſecers, 
appeal to the next quarterly ſeſſions, when the ſame {hall 
be heard and finally determined: but if reaſonable notice 
be not given, then they ſhall adjourn the appeal to the 
next quarter ſeſſions; and the court may award reaſon- 


* 


able coſts to either party. 
Over ſcers, neglecting their duty, ſhall forfeit for every 
default 205. to the poor, to be levied by diltreſs, or be 
committed ro the common gaol, 43 Eliz. And by 17 
Geo, II. any pariſh officer, negleCting to obſerve the di- 
reCtions of that act, ſhall forfeit on conviction, within 
two calendar months after the offence committed, a ſum 
not exceeding 51. nor leſs than 40s. to the poor, by 
_ diſtreſs, 9 * [eres are indemniſied in the perſormance 
of their duty by 43 Eliz. 1. Jac. cap. 5. and 21 Jac. 
Cap. 12 5 | 
Churchwardens, by 43 Eliz. are called overſcers of Ihe 
poor, and they join with the ovcr/cers in making a poor 
rate, &c. But the churchwardens having diſtinct buſi- 
neſs of their own, uſually leave the care of the poor to 
the over/cers only; though anciently they were the ſole 
over /eers of the poor. See PooR. IM 
OvER-/ct, or overthrow, in the Sea Language. A flup 13 
ſaid to over-/et when her keel turns upwards ; which 
misfortune happens either by bearing too much fail, or 
by grounding her, ſo that ſhe falls upon one fide. 
OvER-worked, in the Manege, is the ſame with ovER.- Gone. 


to a ſalicient 
e again placed 


Der- 


It is called, in French, e//rapa//er. a 
OvER- laying. of childreu may be prevented by 3 machine 
called aRCUCCio, | Tos 
OVERT ad, a term in Lato, ſigniſying an open act; ot an 
act capable of being manifeſted and proved. 
The word is formed from the, French, owvert, pe, 
In which'ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from an intentional ae. 
OvERT-p:uni. See Pou Nb. 


i, 


and extending the ſeveral parts of a TACKLE, or other 
aſſe mblages of ropes, communigating with blocks or dead 


OvERT-word, denotes a plain oren word, not to be mil- 
| ta ken, WM : ; ; 
| OVERTURE, 


ou, 


OVERTURE, or OvverTuRE, opening, or preluding ; a 
term uſed for the ſolemnities at the beginning of a pub- 
lic act or ceremony; as of an oper tragedy, concert 
one de . 
The overture of the theatre, or ſcene, is a piece of mu- 
ſic, uſually ending with a fugue. N | 
The overture of a jubilee is a general proceſſion, &c. 
OVI albumen. See ALBUMEN, 1 5 | 
OVICULUM, in the Ancient Architecture, a little ovim, 
wry | 
85655 alſo uſe the word oviculum for ovoLO. | 
Baldus will have this to be the Leſbian asTRAGAL of 
Vitruvius. Daviler. 
OVIEDA, in Botany, the name given by Linnæus to a 
enus of plants, of the didynamia angioſpermia claſs ; 
called by Plumier valdia. The characters of which are 
theſe : the perianthium is a ſhort and broad one-leaved ; 
cup, lightly divided into five erect and pointed fegments, 
and remaining aſter the flower has fallen ; the flower con- 
ſiſts of one petal, and is of the labiated kind; the tube 
is extremely long and ſlender, and ſtands upon the ger- 
men of the piſtil; it is ſomewhat thicker at the top than 
at the baſe, and the upper lip is hollow and emarginated 
the lower is divided into three ſegments; the ſtamina are 
four filaments longer than the flower; the antheræ are 
roundiſh ; the germen of the piſtil is globoſe, and ſtands 
between the cup and the flower ; the ſtyle is capillary, 
and of the length of the ſtamina; and the ſtigma is bifid 
and acute ; the fruit 1s a globoſe berry, placed in the cup, 
which grows larger to receive it, and is of a campaniform 
ſhape ; the. ſeeds are oval, and are two in number. 
There are two ſpecies. _ . L 
OVILIA, or SEPT4, in Ancient Rome, a place in the 
Campus Martius, at firſt railed in like a ſheep's pen; 
whence its name. | 58 ow 
Afterwards it was mounted with marble, and beautified 
with walks and galleries; as alſo with a tribunal, or feat 
of juſtice. | WY 
Within this precinct, or incloſure, the people were called 
to give their ſuffrages for the election of magiſtrates. 
Tlie aſcent into the 0v4/:@ was not by ſtairs, but by pontes; 
a ſort of bridges made for the time; every curn, tribe, 


and century, as the aſſembly was centuriate or tribute, 


Kc. having its proper bridge. 


Whence the proverb, de ponte dejiciendus, where a per- 
| fon is to be debarred from giving his vote. See Cou1- 


Pi | | 
OVIPAROUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a term applied to ſuch 


animals as produce their young ab ovo, from eggs; as 


birds, inſets, &c. 

The oviparous kind ſtand in oppoſition to thoſe which 
bring forth their young alive, called v:vzparous animals, 
as man, quadrupeds, &c. | | | 


Oviparous animals may be defined to be ſuch as conceive | 


eggs, which they afterwards bring forth, and from which, 
by the incubation of the parent, or ſome other principle 
of warmth and fermentation, at length ariſe animals; 
which aſter they have ſpent the moiſture or humour they 
were ſurrounded withall, and are grown to a ſufficient 
bulk, firmneſs, and ſtrength, break their ſhell, and come 
forth. | | | | | 
The oviparons kind, beſide birds, include divers ſpecies 
of animals ; as ſerpents, lizards, tortoiſes, crabs, lob- 
ſters, frogs, &c. See EGG. OT oi 
The diſtinction between ovipareus and viviparous ctea- 
tures, ſeems, in the inſect world, to be much leſs fixed 
and determinate than is ſuppoſed. It is evident, that 
ſome flies, which are naturally oviparorns, if they are kept 
from the finding a proper nidus for their eggs, be it 
meat, or any thing elſe, will retain them ſo long beyond 
their due time of excluſion, that they will hatch into 
worms in the body of the parent, and be afterwards de- 
polited alive in fleſh, or in the manner of the young of 
the viviparous inſets. Bartholine gives an account, in 
his Medicat Obſervations, of a hen, which, inſtead of 


eggs, brought forth no leſs than five living Chickens 3 but 


ſhe died of it. | 
OVIS, in Zoology, See SHEEP. 


OUMIEN, a name given by the Chineſe to a peculiar ſort | 


of porcelain of which they are very fond. It is black 
ornamented with gold. They ſometimes alſo call the 
ue and gold, which is made in the ſame manner; by 
the ſame name. They colour it with three parts of the 
azure, and ſeven parts of ail of ſtone, and lay on the 
gold afterwards, If they would have it bluiſh, they add 
leſs of the azure, and ſome ceruſs white. 

QUNCE, Unc, a little weight, the ſixteenth part of a 
| poune avoirdupois; and the twelfth of a pound troy. 


be word is derived from the Latin, ancia, the twelfth | 


part of any whole, called as; particularly in geometri- 

cal meaſures, an inch, or the twelfth part of a foot. 

The ounce auoirdupois is divided into ſixteen drachms. 
he ounce troy into twenty penny- weights, and the penny- 

weight into twenty-four grains. See WEIGHT, 


| 


The ounce, once, makes the eighth part of a French mark; 
and is divided into three Was 1 or drachms ; the drachm 
into three penny-weights or ſcruples; and the ſcruple 
into twenty- four grains; each grain being computed to 
weigh a grain of wheat. | 

All precious merchandizes, as gold, ſilver, (ilk, &c. are 
ſold by the ounce. | © > 

OUNCE pearls, are thoſe too ſmall to be ſold by tale; uſu- 
ally called /eeds of pearl, or ſeed-pearls. 
OUNCE cottons, brought from Damaſcus, are of a kind and 
quality ſuperior to any other COTTON. 
Ounce, in Zoology. See Onca. | 
Ounce is alſo the Engliſh name of the LYNx, or lupus 
cervarius, a very fierce beaſt of prey. | | 
OVOLO, Ovun, in Architecture, a round moulding, 
whoſe profile or ſweep in the Ionic and Compoſite capi- 
tals, is uſually a quadrant of a circle; whence it is alſo 
popularly called the quarter-round. | 
It is uſually enriched with ſculptures among the ancients, 
in form of cheſnut-ſhells; whence Vitruvius, and others 
of the ancients call it echinus, cheſnut-/hell. See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 5. fig. 25. Ne 5. . HOO 
Among us, it is uſually cut with the repreſentation of 
eggs and anchors, or arrows heads, placed alternately 
wherice its Italian name, ovo/oz Latin, vum; and 
French, ##f; q. d. egg. 12 | 
OUR Lady. See NOTRE DAME, | 
Our Lady of the Thiſtle. See THISTLE. 
OURAN, or URAN So Ax us, the name of an imagi- 


nary ſect of magicians in the iſland Gromboccanore, in 


the Eaſt Indies. ; | 
The word implies men-devils : theſe people were ridicu- 


louſly ſuppoſed to have had tlie art of fendering themſelves _ 


Inviſible, and paſſing where they pleaſed, and, by theſe 
means, doing infinite miſchief ; for which reaſon, the 
people hate and fear them exceedingly, and always kill 
them on the ſpot, when they can take them. 
OURISSIA, in Ornithology, a name by which Cluſius and 


ſome other authors have called the xUMMING-bird, or 


uainumbt. 


OUROLOGY, in Medicine, a name given by authors to 


a treatiſe or difcourſe on the ſubjeCt of urine, The che- 


miſts have given us treatiſes on the analyſis of urine, 
and the preparations of it, ſuch as the phoſphorus, &c. 


under the name of ourologies: and medical writers have, 


under the ſame name, given us treatiſes on the prog- 
noſtics from the urine, and its various appearance in dif- 
ferent diſeaſes. . | | ; 
The firſt ſtep towards judging of the urine is to fix ſome- 


thing as its ſtandard in a healthy tate, all the deviations _ 


from which, in whatever reſpect, are to be judged ſignals 


of diſtempers or deſtempered habits. This ſtandard is 


beſt taken from the urine of a perſon in health, of be- 
tween thirty and forty years old, and it is of a citron co- 
lour and moderate conſiſtence, of a due and ſomewhat 
ſtrong ſmell, and made in a conſiderable quantity. This, 
when it has ſtood a proper time, is alſo to depoſit a na- 
tural ſediment. By being well acquainted with all the 
ſtages and changes in this, the diſeaſed urine will be 
eaſily judged of by its ſeveral peculiarities in difference 
from it. | | 5 5 
It is ſaid by ſome, that people often die with good and 
healthful urine ; but this is only ſaid by thoſe who are 


not ſkilful in urine : for it is as impoſſible for the urine 


to be healthful at the approach of death in diſeaſes, as 
for the blood to be fo. 


The time of inſpeCting the urine, and the time that the 


urine is made that is to be inſpeCted, are alſo citcum= 
{tances of great conſequence, 'Phe urine by which the 
belt judgment is to be formed, is that made after the firſt 
ſleep in the night; and the time of judging of this is 
not immediately when it is fnade, but about two hours 


after, when it has had time to ſettle. It muſt, in the 


mean time, be ſet to ſettle in a moderate air, neither too 
cold nor too hot. The firſt hinders the ſettling, and the 
latter rarefies the colour; and, if very great, it cauſes an 
ebullition, which deſtroys what ſhould ſwim upon the 
ſurface of the urine. 
in the ſun, nor by candle light; for either of theſe lights 


will give falſe colours: but the proper place is, where 


there is a moderate, not plaring light; and when it is 


firſt received, it muſt be held very ſtill and ſteady ; after- 
wards it will be proper to ſhake it, to ſee the whole that 
ſwims in it; and will ſeparate from it. 

The colour of the urine is the moſt precarious of all its 
appearances, and to be judged of with the greateſt caution. 
What is taken to be the mark of a diſeaſe in this caſe, is 
often only the effect of medicines or the food; rhubarb 
or ſaffron will make the urine yellow, and 'a common 
ſalled will make it greenith ; but theſe tinctures go off 
after a few hours from the time of the taking the things 
which occaſion them, People who live in a hot air, 
and thoſe who uſe violent exerciſe, uſually make mor: 
high-coloured urine than others The ſubſtance, the 


quantity, 


he urine mult not be judged of 
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ol light-headedneſs, and often of death itſelt. 
Beſides theſe, which are the general contents of urine, 


coagulated blood, purulent matter, aſhes, ſlime, pieces 


| parated from the urine after it is diſcharged. It is of 


| to the bottom of the urine, as ſoon as it is made, and 


quantity, the qualities, and the contents of the urine, 
will always diſcover to the attentive view the nature, 


cauſe, and ſymptoms of the perſon who made it. What 
is moſt to be obferved as to the ſubſtance of the urine is, 


oily. The copiouſneſs of it is only to be judged of by 
compariſon of the quantity voided within the twenty- 
four hours, by the patient, with that he uſed to void in 
health, or that quantity which, at a medium, a man in 
health does uſually void. BIR 

Among the qualities of the urine, the principal is the 
ſmell. This is affected not only by diſeaſes, but by me- 
dicines taken for them. The urine is on many occaſions 
rendered fœtid; and there are ſome things which com- 
municate an zgreeable ſmell to it, ſuch as turpentine, and 
many of the diſtilled oils. Among the things which 


rulent matter. The taſte of the urine alſo declares its 
qualities. It is naturally of a ſaltiſn and ſulphureous 


its various ſtates, as inflamed by diſeafes, are white, 


yellow, reddiſh, and black; to one or. two of theſe, | OUT, OuTs1DE, or WITHOUT, in the 


differing in degree, or to mixtures of two or more of 


them in different proportions, may be referred the other Our, in Sea Language, See In, | 
OUTFANGTHEFE, a privilege whereby a lord was en. 


leſs common colours of pale citron, high-red, green and 
blue, which laſt two, in any perfect degree, are very un- 
common. The moſt dangerous of all urines are the blue 
and the black, particularly the laſt: the ancients, how- 
ever, judged too ſeverely of it. Galen ſays, he never 
knew any ane recover who made black urine; but we 
4 ſome inſtances of children eſcaping aſter this 
ſymptom, | | | | LI 
The contents of the urine are of three kinds; the ſedi- 
ment, or matter ſubfiding to the bottom; the matter 
hanging in the middle; and the matter ſwimming at the 
top. Theſe differ according to their degrees of weight, 
and in all theſe the phyſician is to obſerve, the ſubſtance, 
colour, uniformity, and likeneſs. For example: the beſt 
ſediment is that which is moderate in ſubſtance and 


quantity, white, uniform, and alike both for matter and | 


time. We are not to expect a ſediment in the urine in 
all diſeaſes; and in ſome a thinner, in others a thieker 
ſediment, is the beſt ſymptom. Among all the appear- 
ances of the middle and the top of the urine, the worſt 
is that of a ſort of clouds forming themſelves in the 
_ urine, and riſing to the top entirely. Thele are the ſigns 


there are particular ones ; ſuch as mealy matter, ſcales, 


_ of ſeeming fleſhy matter, ſmall bairs, woolly filaments, 
flying duſt, tough ſtuff adhering to the ſides of the veſſel, 
and reſembling the webs of ſpiders, bladders, froth, fat, 
or cream-like ſubſtances, and finally ſandy or ſtony mat- 
ter. This laſt is the moſt frequent of all, and is of two 
kinds; the one found in the body; the other only ſe- 


reat conſequence to know theſe, as they give great light 
into the nature of nephritic complaints. The ſandy 
matter generated in the body, always precipitates itſelf 


remains looſe in it; but the other only ſeparates from it 
3n the pot, and adheres to the ſides of it in form of a ſort 
of crult. It has been ſuppoſed by many, that preſages 
of the ſtone may be made from theſe ſeparations from the 
urine, but there is no certainty in it; only this, that thoſe 
who have been uſed to void grains of ſand, if they ſud- 
denly leave it off, and from that time begin to make a 
whitiſh and thin urine, may be ſuſpected to have a one 
breeding in them. 3 | | 


The nature of the ſand, voided at times by people afflicted 


with the ſtone, may ſerve as a guide to judge of the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe. When it is hard and red, the ſtone 
is likely to be ſituated in the bladder; if hard and white, 
the kidnies are likely to be the ſeat of the diforden We 
have inſtances of very particular matters. voided by 
urine, beſides theſe: ſome wholly erroneous; others 

_ certain, though very ſtrange, Plempius gives an account 
of a woman who voided a yellow fatty matter with her 
wane for ſeveral months, aſter the going off of a quartan 
ague, and, though ſhe diſcharged great quantities of this, 
was not at all the better for it. Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 100 
See URINE. ds 
OUSTED, formed from the French o/er, to remove, or take 
away, in our Ancient Law Books, a being removed, or 
ut out of poſſeſhon, | | 
OUSTER, or di/poſſeſſion, in Law, is an injury that carries 
with it the amotion of poſſeſhon j for thereby the wrong 
doer gets into the actual occupation of the land or here- 
ditament, and obliges him that hath a right to ſeek his 
legal remedy, in order to an poſſeſſion, and damages 


render the urine fcetid, the N are ulcers and pu- | QUsTER le mer, in Law, a cauſe of excuſe or 


_ taſte; but this goes off, and a ſweetneſs or inlipidity | OUT-FIT, in Sea Language, is generally uſed to 
is obſerved in it. The principal colours of the urine in 


OUTIN, in 1chthyo!ogy, a name by which ſome call the 6 


the frechold by abatement, intruſion, diffeifin 
tinuance, and deforcement; or of chattels rea 
eſtate by ſtatute-merchant, ſtatute-ſtaple, 
an eſtate for years. | 
whether it be thick or thin, clear or turbid, oily or not | OUSTER Je main, amovere manum, in Law, denotes 
very of lands out of the king's hands ; 
given for him that traverſed, or ſued, 
Wes x 
When it appeared upon the matter diſcuſſed, that 
king had no right or title to the land he ha 1 jhe 
. was * in chancery, that the king's hand 


OUTLAW, UTLacaTus, one deprived of the benefit 
of the law, or put out of the king's protection. 


head; and any body may kill him impune; eſpecially if 


0 


niſhment of him who, being called into law, and law- 


bor the injury ſuſtained. 


his oer may either be of 


* 


* 


diſcon 
l, as an 
or elegit, or 


a li- 
or a judgment 
a monſtrans le 


d ſeized, 


e amoved. Hereupon, oufler le main, or amoveas ma. 
num, was awarded to the eſcheator, to reſtore the land, 
&c. 
But now all wardſhips, liveries, ouſter le mains, &c. 


taken away and diſcharged, by ſtat. 12. Car, II. my 


4 0 eſſoin : 
where a man not appearing in court upon ſummons, it 
is alledged, that he is beyond the ſeas, | ; 

ſi | if 
the expences of equipping a ſhip for a ſea- voyage 3 
arming her for war, or both together. See FIT TIN C- ont. 


DE, Manege, is the 
contrary of in, inſide, inner, &. See IN, Inv, &c. 


abled to call any man dwelling in his fee, but taken ſor 
ſelony in another pjace, to judgment in his own court, 
The word is formed from the Saxon ut, extra, without; 
fang, capio, vel captus; and theof, tbief, q. d. fur extra- 


captus. Spelm. 


known among authors by the name of ox YR YN Hus. 


Bracton ſays, an outlaw forfeits every thing he has; and 
that, from the time of his out/awry, he wears a wolf's 


he defend himſelf, or fly. But, in the beginning of king 
Edward III's reign, it was reſolved by the judges, that 
it ſhould not be lawful for any man, but the ſheriff alone 
(having lawful warrant for it), to put to death a man 
outlawed. _ 3 ; 

UTLAWRY, or UTLawRy, UTLAGAR1A, the pu- 


fully fought, does, (aſter an original writ, and the writs of 
capias, alias & pluries, returned by a ſheriff with a non 
eſt inventus, and an exigent, with a proclamation award- 
ed thereupon) contemptuouſly refuſe to appear. 
He mult alſo be called at five county court-days a month 
between each other ; and, if he appear not in that time, 
pro exlege tenebitur, cum pr incipi non obediat, nec legi; & 
extunc exlegabitur ; i. e. he ſhall be pronounced to be out 


of the king's protection, and deprived of the benefit of 
the law. oe | 
The effect of which is, if he be 87/awed at the ſuit of au- 
other, in a civil cauſe, he ſhall forfeit all his goods and 
chattels to the king, and the profits of his land, while 
the outlawry remains in force: and if in treafon ot felo- 
ny, all his lands and tenements which he has in ſee, or 
for life, and all his goods and chattels: and in this latter 
caſe the law interprets his abſence a ſufficient evidence 
of his guilt, and without requiring farther proof, ac- 
counts him guilty of the fact, on which enſues corrup- 
tion of blood, & . And then, according to Bracton, 
he may periſh without law, &c. . 
But now, to avoid ſuch inhumanity, it is holden that no 
man is intitled to kill him wantonly or wilfully; but in 
ſo doing he is guilty of murder, unleſs it happens in the 
endeavour to apprehend him: for any perſon may arreſt 
an outlaw, either of his own head, or by writ or war- 
rant of CAPIAS utlagatum, in order to bring him to ex- 
ecution, But ſuch out/awry may be frequently reverſed 
by writ of error; the proceeding therein being very nice 
and circumſtantial; and if any ſingle minute point bs 
omitted or miſeonducted, the whole outlacury is illegal, 
and may be reverſed : upon which reverſal, the party 
accuſed is admitted to plead to, and defend himſelf 
agua the indictment. 
If after outlawry, in civil caſes, the deſendant appears | 
publicly, he may be arreſted by a writ of capias utlagutum, 
and committed till the outlawry be reverſed : which re- 
verſal may be had by the defendant's appearing perſonal'y 
in court, (and in the king's bench without any perſonal 
appearance, ſo that he appears by attorney, according d 
ſtatute 4 and 5 W. and M. cap. 18.) and any plauflble 
cauſe, however flight, will in general be ſufhcient to 
reverſe it; it being conſidered only as a procels to compel 
appearance. But then the defendant mult pay full colts, 
ahd put the plaintiff in the ſame condition, as if be bad 
appeared before the writ of exig: facias was awarded. 
It is ordained by Magna Charta, that no freeman ſhall be 
outlawed, but according to the law of the land. 


A minor, or a woman, cannot be outlawed. A woman 
is ſaid to be waived, when a man is outlawed. See 
Waive. | 3 
OuTLawWRIEs, clerk of the. See CLERK. 
OUTLICKER, or OvTL1GGEt, in a Ship, a ſmall plece 
of timber, three or four yards long, as occaſion ſerves, 
made faſt to the top of the poop, and ſtanding right out 
a-ſtern : at the uttermoſt end of it is a hole, into which 
the ſtanding part of the ſheet is received, and made faſt 
through the block of the ſheet 3 and then again received 
through another block, which is ſeized to this outlicher, 
hard by the end of it. This is ſeldom uſed in men of 
war, or in great ſhips z and whenever it is made vſe of, 
it is becauſe the mizen-maſt is placed ſo far aft, that 
there is not room enough within board to hale the ſheet 
flats . | 
Outligger ſeems the true orthography of the word, which 
appears to be derived from the Dutch vztlegger, q. d. 
outer. | | . 

OU TNES8, is uſed by ſome for that relation of things by 
which one appears out of, or at a diſtance from another. 
Dr. Berkeley, in his Eſſay on Viſion, makes ule of the 
word outneſs ; and obſerves, that we form no notion of 
eutneſs from the ſenſe of ſeeing metely, but only from 
motion. 9 | | 
OUT of trim, in Sea Language, the ſtate of a ſhip when ſhe 
is not properly balanced for the purpoſes of navigation; 
which is either occaGioned by the ſize or poſition of her 
maſts and ſails z or by the comparative quantity or ar- 
rangement of her cargo and ballaſt in the hold. 
OUT-PARTERS, in our Ancient Writers, were a ſort of 
| thieves or highwaymen, on the frontiers of Scotland, 
who rode about to fetch in ſuch things as they could lay 
hold on. | 
OVUT-POSTS, in a military ſenſe, a body of men poſted 
beyond the grand guard, and ſo called, as being without 


— 


OUT-RIDERS are bailiffs errant, employed by ſheriffs, or 
th. ir deputies, to ſummon people in the remoteſt parts of 
their hundreds, to the county or hundred courts. _ 

OUF-RIGGER, in a Ship, a ſtrong beam of timber, of 
which there are ſeveral fixed on the ſide of a ſhip, and 
projecting from it, in order to ſecure the maſts in the 
act of CAREENING. The outer ends of theſe beams are 
firmly laſhed to a bolt in the ſhip's ſide beneath, by which 
they are enabled to ſupport the malt, by counteracting the 
ſtrain it ſuffers from the effort of the careening tackles ; 


Wards, ſo as to act upon the veſſel with the power of a 
lever, whoſe fulcrum is in her centre of gravity. 
O 


the tops, to thruſt out the breatt back- ſtays to wind ward, in 
order to increaſe their tenſion, and thereby give additional 
ſecurity to the top-maſt. This boom is uſually furniſhed 
with a tackle at its inner end, communicating with one 
of the top-maſt-ſhrouds, and has a notch in the outer 
end to contain the back-ſtay, and keep it ſteady therein. 


tackle in the chains, the outrigger is applied aloft, which 
forces it out to windward, beyond the circle of the top, 


the back-ſtay, and accordingly enable the latter the better 
to ſupport the former. This machine is ſometimes ap- 
plied without any tackle : it is then thruſt out to its uſual 
diſtance beyond the top-rim, where it is ſecurely faſtened : 


tended below. Falconer. 

_ OUFTWARD Fanking angles. See ANGLE. 
GUT.WORKS, in Fortification, all thoſe works made with- 

- outſide the ditch of a fortified place, to cover and defend 


method. | | | 
Out-cvork;, called alſo advanced and detached works, are 
thoſe which not only ſerve to cover the body of the place, 


taking advantage of the cavities and elevations uſually 
found in the places about the counterſcarp ; which might 
ſerve them either as lodgments, or as rideaux, to facili- 
kate the carrying on their trenches, and planting their 
batteries againſt the place. Such are ravelins, tenailles, 
horn-works, queue d'arondes, envelopes, crown-works. 


formed between the two baſtions, on the flanquant angle 
of the counterſcarp, and before the curtain, to cover the 
gates and bridges, ' | 
 OUVERTURE. Sce OvERTURE. | 


ſuppoſed by the vulgar to be the petrified egg of a ſerpent, 
but being really like the brontiæ and ombriz, ſpecies of 
the ECHINITES, | 

This ſome have ſuppoſed. to be a bead of glaſs, uſed by 
the Druids, to impoſe upon the vulgar, whom they 
Vol. III. No 252. 


As ſoon as the back-ſtay is drawn tight, by means of its 


the rounds or limits of the camp. | 'F 


Which, being applied in the maſt-head, draws it down- | 


UT-RIGGER is alſo a ſmall boom, occaſionally uſed in | 


ſo as to increaſe the angle which the maſt makes with | 


after which the back-ſtay is placed in the notch, and ex- 


it. See FORTIFICATION according 1% MH. FVauban's| 


but allo to keep the enemy at a diſtance, and prevent their | 


The moſt uſual of theſe are ravelins, or half-moons, 


OVUM anguinum, a name given by many authors to a foſſil, | 


taught to believe that the poſſeſſor would be fortunate 
in all his attempts, and that it would give him the favour 
of the great. 

Ovum phyloſophicum, or chymicum, is a glaſs body of an 
oval form, reſembling an egg: uſed for the ſublimation 
of mercury. | 

Ovvun polyp, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome of 
the earlier writers to the papyraceous or thin-ſhelled 
nautilus, The reſemblance of the body and arms of the 
fiſh which inhabits this ſhell, with thoſe of the ſca-poly- 
pus, gave occaſion to their ſuppoling this creature the 
ſame animal, not yet got out of the egg. The ſhell of 
this ſpecies being very thin, and looking like an egg- 
ſhell, gave farther countenance to this error in lets 
knowing ages. : 2 2 

Ovum Rumphii, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies 
of porcelain hell, of the oblong kind, called an egg, from 
its thape, by that author. See PoRCELAIN Bell. 

OUZELL, or Brook OuzELL, in Ornithology, an Engliſh 
name for the rallus aquaticus, more uſually called the 
Water-RAIL. | 

OuZzELL, or Ring OUZELt, an Engliſh name for a bird of 
the merula or blackbird kind, the TURDUS torquatus of 
Linnzus, remarkable for a white ring about its neck, 

and thence called by authors merula torgquata ; it is more 
commonly called in Engliſh, the ring amzell. See Au- 
2ELL, and Tab. III. of Birds, N 30. | : 

OUuzELL, roſe-coloured, the TURDUS reſcus of Linnæus; is 
in ſize equal to that of a ſtare; the bill at the point is 


black, but at the baſe of a dirty fleſh-colour ; the head is 


adorned with a creſt hanging backwards; the head, creſt, 
neck, wings, and tail, are black, gloſſed with a change- 
able blue, purple, and green ; the breaſt, belly, back, 
and leſſer coverts of the wings are of a role colour, 
mixed with a few ſpots of black; the legs of a dirty 
orange- colour. This bird is found in Lapland, Italy, and 
Syria. About Aleppo, it is called the locuſt-bird, See 
Tab. IV. Birds, N? 40. | 
OUZEL, or water Ou z EL, the Engliſh name of the me- 
rula aquatica, or STURNUS aquaticus of Linnæus. It is 
about the ſize of the common black-bird, but has a ſhorter 
body, and a thicker neck; its beak is ſtraight, ſharp, and 
black, and its head, and the upper part of its neck, are of 
a browniſh black ; its back and wings are variegated with 
black and grey; its throat and bizealt are of a ſnow white; 


but the belly toward the tail is black; its tail is ſhort, . 


and it is very thick-feathered, as are in general all the 
water-birds. It frequents waters, and is very common 
in many parts of Germany, nor much leſs fo in the 
northern counties of England. It feeds on fiſh, and 
ſometimes on inſects, and though not a web-footed fow], 
will ſometmes dive under water after its prey. 


 OWELTY, or OveLTY of ſervices, in our Law Boeks, an 


equality of ſervices; as when the tenant paravail owes 
as much to the meſne, as the meſne does to the lord 
paramount. b 5 | 
OWL, /rix, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Ornithology, à di- 
ſtinct genus of birds of the hawk-kind,;the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of which are, that the head is large and 
round; the bill ſtrong and hooked, without cere : the 
noſtrils are covered with briſtly feathers; the eyes and 
ears are large, and the tongue bifid. Linnzus reckons 
twelve ſpecies, | Cs | | 
Thoſe molt known in our country are the following, viz. 
OwL, brown or ivy, the ſrix ſlridula of Linnæus. This 
is diltinguiſhed from the other ſpecies of the ow! kind by 


| thele characters: its beak is of a pale horn-colour, and 


ſhort, but the opening of its mouth is very wide; its 
eyes are remarkably large and protuberant, nearer to its 
ears than in any other animal, and the apertures of its cars 
are very large and covered with a membrane; the colour 
ot the back, head, coverts of the wings, and ſcapular 
feathers is of a fine tawny red; elegantly (potted and pow- 
dered with duſky ſpots of various ſizes; on the coverts 
of the wings, and on the ſcapulars are ſeveral large white 
ſpots ; the coverts of the tail are tawny, without any 
marks; the tail is barred and ſpotted with pale red 
and black ; the breaſt and belly are yellowiſh mixed with 
white, and marked with narrow black ftrokes pointing 
downwards; aud the legs are covered with feathers down 
to the toes. This is what we call the ſcrcech-6vl;, to 
which the folly of ſuperſtition had given the power of 
pretaging death by its cries, 
Mr. ennant calls this ſpecies the rawvny owl; and he has 
given the appellation of brown ow?fto the /{rix ulula of 
Linnzus, which agrees with the former in its marks, and 
differs only in colour, In this the head, wings, and back, 
are of a deep brown, ſpotted with black like the other 
the coverts of the wings and the ſcapulars are adorned 
with ſimilar white ſpots; the exterior edges of the four 
firſt quill-feathers in both are ſerrated ; the breaſt in this 
is of a very pale aſh-colour, mixed with tawny, and 
marked 
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marked with oblong jagged ſpots z the feet are feathered 
down to the claws : and the circle round the face is aſn- 
coloured ſpotted with brown. Both theſe ſpecies inhabit 
woods, where they reſide the whole day; in the night 
they are very clamorous, make havock among pigeons, 
leverets, and moles, breed in hollow trees, or ruined 
edifices, and lay four eggs of an elliptic form and whitiſh 
colour. Pennant. | : 
OWwL, churn, the caprimulgus Europæus of Linnæus, is a 
moderately large ow/; its head is not ſo large in propor- 
tion to the body as in the other ow!s; its beak is black, and 
very ſhort ; its mouth extremely wide, and irides haze!; 
the plumage has a beautiful mixture of black, white, aſh- 
colour, and ferruginous, diſpoſed in lines, bars, and 
ſpots; the male is diſtinguiſhed from the female by a 
great oval white ſpot near the end of the three firſt quill- 
feathers, and another on the outermoſt feathers of the 
tail; the plumage is alſo more ferruginous ; the legs are | 


ſhort, ſcaly, and feathered below the knee; and the Ow L #/3, or ſca OwL, in Ihthyography, an Engliſh name 


middle toe is connected with thoſe on each fide by a ſmall | 
membrane as far as the firſt joint; and the claw of the 


a ſhort ſtay with us; appears in the latter end of May, 
and diſappears from the northern parts of our iſland in 
the latter end of Auguſt, but ſtays in the ſouthern parts 
above a month later. It is called goat-ſucker from a vul- 
gar opinion that it ſucks the teats of goats; an error de- 
livered down from the days of Ariſtotle. Its notes are 
very ſingular ; the loudeſt reſembles that of a large ſpin- | 
ning- wheel; and the other is a ſharp ſqueak, which it 


often repeats, and ſeems to be a note of love. Pcnnant. | OWLER, a maſter of a ſhip, or other perſon, who con- 


Owl, eagle, /lrix bubo of Linnæus, is in fize almoſt equal 
to an eagle; the irides are bright yellow; the head and | 
whole body are finely varied with lines and ſpots of black, 
brown, cinerecus, and ferruginous: the wings are long, 
the tail ſhort and marked with duſky bars; the legs are 


thick, and covered to the ends of the toes with a cloſe | OWSE, among tanners, is oaken bark, beaten or ground 


and full down of a teſtaceous colour; and the claws are 


large, hooked, and duſky. This ſpecies inhabits inac- | OX, bos, in Zoo/egy. See Bos and BULL. 


ceſſible rocks and deſert places, and preys on bares and 
feathered game. Its appearance in cities was deemed an | 
unlucky omen, and it was thought by the ancients to be, 
like the ſcreech ow!, the meſſenger of death. Pennant. 
Or, grey. See Brown Owl, aboveee. 
Owl, horn, or long-eared OwL, flrix otus of Linnæus, 1s 
the name of a ipecies diſtinguiſhed by two cluſters of 
feathers ſtanding up over its ears, and reſembling horns: 
it is alſo called nofua aurita. The irides of this ſpecies 
are of a bright yellow, the bill black; the circle of fea- 
thers ſurrounding the eyes is white tipt with reddiſh and 
duſky ſpots, and the part next the bill black; the breaſt 
and belly are of a dull yellow, marked with ſlender 
brown ſtrokes pointing downwards; the thighs and vent- 
feathers are of the fame colour, without ſpots ; the back 
and coverts of the wings are varied with deep brown and 
yellow; the quill-feathers of the ſame colour, having a 
broad bar of red near the ends of the outermoſt : the 
tail is marked with duſky and reddiſh bars, but beneath 
appears aſh-coloured ; the horns or ears are about an inch 
long, and conſiſt of fix feathers variegated with yellow 
and black; and the feet are feathered down to the 
claws. Pennant. See Tab. IV. Birds, Ne 41. and HoRN- 
coot. | „„ : | 
Mr. Pennant has alſo deſcribed a Hort-cared owl, with 
ſmall horns conſiſting only of a ſingle feather, with long 
wings. It is a bird of paſſage, and has been obſerved to 
visit Lincolnſhire, in the beginning of October, and to 
retire early in the ſpring ; and therefore, as it performs 
its migrations with the woodcock, its ſummer retreat is 
Norway. In the day time it lies hid in long old graſs; 
and the farmers are fond of ſecing theſe birds in the 
fields, as they clear them from mice. SLE 
OwL, little, ſirix paſſerina of Linnæus, is an elegant ſpe- 
cies, ſcarcely exceeding a thruſh in ſize, though the 
fulneſs of its plumage makes it appear larger. The 
Irides are of a light yellow colour; the bill of a paper 
colour; the feathers that encircle the face are white 
_ tipped with black; the head brown, ſpotted with white; 
the back and coverts of the wings of a deep olive 
brown, the latter ſpotted with white; on the breaſt is 
a mixture of white and brown ; the belly is white, mark- 


ed with a few brown ſpots; the tail of the ſame colour | 


with the back, in each feather barred with white, and 
adorned with circular white ſpots ; the legs and feet are 
covered with feathers down to the claws. 
The Italians made uſe of this / to decoy ſmall birds to 
the limed twig. Pennant, 
OwL, white, or common barn or church OwL, the ſirix 


; fammea of Linnzus, and the aluco minor of Aldrovandus, ' 


is a domeſtic ſpecies, mop, barns and outhoules ; 
and very uſeful in clearing thoſe places from mice: at 
twilight it viſits the fields, and ſkims along the ground 


and by the Scotch the cock-paddle. 
middle toe is thin, broad, and ſerrated. This bird makes | Ow L p/gc0n, the name of a particular ſgecies 


O X 


in ſearch of field-mice; and in the 
reſorts to the eaves of churches, holes 
ings or hollows of trees. | 

This ſpecies Mr, Pennant apprebends, does not boot 
but ſnores and hiſſes in a violent manner; and rer 
it flies along will often ſeream moſt tremendouf] = 
A circle of ſoft white feathers ſurrounds the + 47 
this bird; the upper part of the body, the Fane, x 
ſecondary feathers of the wings are of a fine pale Nies 
on each fide of the ſhaft are two grey and two white f. 2 
placed alternately ; the exterior ſides of the quill-feathe,” 
are yellow; the interior white, marked on each Gs 
with ſour black ſpots; the lower fide of the bod 5 
wholly white; the interior ſides of the feathers of a 
tail are white; the exterior marked with obſcure duft | 
bars; the legs are feathered to the feet; tlie feet cov 
with ſhort hairs; and the edge of the middle claw 
rated. Pennant. | | 


breeding ſeaſon 
in lofty build. 


ered 
ſer- 


for the /umpus, more frequently called the LUMP-fſ; 


| | of pie 
called by Moote the columba bubo nominata. * 


ſmall and ſhort-bodied pigeon; it has a ſhort round 
head, and has a ſeries of feathers that ſeparate and open 
two ways upon the breaſt: but its moſt remarkable 
character is its beak, the upper chop of which is bent 
and hooked over like an owls: this is the occafion X 
its name. It is of various colours, as white, blue, or 
black, but is always of one colour, never pied, 


veys wool, or other prohibited goods, in the night, 
to the ſea-fide, in order to ſhip them off contrary. to 
law. | | | | 

The name is derived hence, that like owls they only fir 
abroad in the night-time, | 


ſmall, to ſerve in the preparation of leather. 


The ox is a very ſerviceable animal, in many reſpects: 
but his nature depends wholly on that of the bull and 
cow, from which he is bred. Derbyſhire and Lancaſhire 
arc ſaid to have the beſt oxcn in England. Wales and 
the ifland of Angleſea afford a kind that are very valu- 
able to the farmers, as they will fatten upon middling 
lend; and the Scotch oxen are yet hardier than theſe. 
The long-legged ſhort-horned cw, of the Dutch breed, 
is the belt for milk ; but then this kind needs to be very 
carefully kept. This fort of cow will often yield two 
gallons of milk at a time. | | 
The largelt oxen are to be choſen for work, and for feed- 
ing, but then it muſt be where there is land rich enough 
to maintain them. When they are to draw, care mult 
be taken to match them well, both for height and 
ſtrength ; for if one be ſtronger than the other, the 
weakeſt will ſoon be deſtroyed. They muſt never be 
driven beyond their natural pace, ſor the beating of them 
throws them into ſurfeits, and many other diſeaſes. The 
time of putting een to work is at three years old; they 
_ muſt be worked gently the firſt year, eſpecially in hot 
weather, and fed with a large quantity of hay: this wil 
enable them to bear their labour better than graſs; and 
they ſhould be always kept in a middle ſtate, neither 
too fat nor too lean. They may be worked till they are 
ten or twelve years old, and then ſold. = 
It is obſerved, that meat and fair treatment ſucceed muck 
better with this animal than blows. The beſt way to 
break a young one to the yoke is to put him to tt with 
an old tame ox of about his own height and ſtrength. 
If he prove unruly after this, he muſt be kept hungry, 
and made to feed out of the driver's hand. Ox: are 
much more profitable to keep than horſes, there being 
no loſs in them: and an old wrought c fattening as 
well as a young one, and being as good meat, Their 
keeping allo is cheaper, for they eat no oats: their 
harneſs and their ſhoes alſo are conſiderably cheaper, 
and they are not ſo ſubject to diſeaſes, They mut a 
indeed have good graſs and good hay, aud the; are hot. 
ſo ſerviceable as horſes, when there is much working dd 
carts, and where the ways are good; but for winter 
. A woe" Is 
plowing, where the ground is heavy, an 0x will do as 
much work as a horſe. | 
Every farmer, who can keep two teams, would de 
wiſely to have one of them of horſes, and the other o 
een; it is much better to yoke them together by the. 
necks and breaſts, than by the horns as ſome «v3 and 
where a man keeps an ox team, he ſhould raite (Wo oxen 
and two cow calves every year, to keep up bis ſtock; tor 
it is better for a farmer, in all neceſſary things, to be bs 
ſeller than a buyer. Chalky lands ſpoil the tect of cen 
more than any other, 


3 4 


] | 1 Gu 
| Stealing OXEN, or creatures of the ax kind, old ot 22 
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whether bull, cow, &ec: ſtrictly ſo called, ſteer, bullock, ! 
heifer, or calf, is now ſelony without benefit of clergy 3 
as is likewiſe killing any of theſe, with an intent to 


| any part of their carcaſes. Stat. 15 & 16 Geo. II. 
_ 15 and Stat. 14 Geo. II. cap. 6. See CATTLE. 
Ox Ex, diſeaſes of. As ſcarce any creature is more uſeful 
to man than the ox kind, nothing is more worthy con- 
Gderation than the nature and origin of their diſeaſes, 
and the remedies for them. The ſame diſtemper that 
has of late years carried off ſuch vaſt numbers of theſe 
cattle, with us and elſewhere, has at other times raged 
in Italy. In the year 1710, and the ſucceeding one, 


there, and the occaſion of it was evidently the unnatural 
ſeaſon preceding. The whole autumn before had been 
wet, and at the time of the winter ſolſtice there were 
| continual cold winds, and ſmall but laſting rains. The 
ſpring that ſucceeded was alſo cold and rainy, and the 
defect of heat and abundance of moiſture made a change 


not their wonted effect; and the fruits of the earth 
could not appear at their proper ſeaſons, nor in their 
due perfection. The graſs was injured by this, and the 
ground rendered continually damp and unwholeſome ; 
and to this was evidently owing the malignity and con- 
tagiovs diſeaſe that raged among the cattle afterwards. 
It was ſuppoſed at that time with them, as of late with 


among their oxen by ſtrange cattle coming from infected 
places: but this proved to be an error; for if an ox was 
removed to ever ſo diſtant a paſture, he never eſcaped 
the better ſor it: the whole earth and its productions 
were vitiated throughout the country, and there was no 
ſafety in any part of it, Michelotti de Morbis Boum. 


cattle in ſucceeding years out of the way of thoſe things 
which occaſion their ſickneſs in ſuch as theſe. If the 
autumn or winter be extremely cold and wet, remove 
the cattle out of the low grounds, and put them to feed 
in ſandy dry ſoils on the higheſt grounds; give them water 
from ſuch places where the ſun has molt power, and it 


minent danger, always mix ſome falt in it. 
weather continues, let them always have clean ſtraw to 


gion is already begun, the fumigating of the houſes where 
they are kept with bay leaves and eleutherian bark, is 


ſcized with the diſtemper, it is hard to underſtand what 
intention to preſcribe in, and how to aſcertain the doſes ; 
and as the late praCtice, in attempting to cure, has 
been of very little ſervice, the cautions for the preſerv- 
ing and preventing the diſeaſe, ought to be redoubled, to 
prevent an almoſt incurable misfortune. 


the human ſpecies; but wherever they appear, they 
_ uſually become more violent after a time, and generally 
are very contagious. In Italy, in the year 1711, there 
appeared a diſeaſe among the cen, which carried off as 
great numbers as the diſtemper among us has done. 


been one of the principal cauſes of this diſeaſe; as 


tle, and fell upon the ground, there were always found, 


ſo many cryſtals. | 5 

In many of the creatures which were opened, after dying 
with this diſeaſe, the inſides of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines were found covered with tubercles like the puſ- 
tules of the ſmall pox: the common people ſuppoſed 
this the cauſe of the diſeaſe ; but upon farther enquiry, 
it appeared only one of the effects of it; for ſuch beaſts 
as died very ſuddenly, of this diſeaſe, when opened, had 
their inteſtines ſound z ſo that theſe puſtules on their fur- 
face appear to have been only a ſymptom of the diſcaſe in 
a very advanced ſtage. All medicines were found vain 
in this diſeaſe; and ſuch of the creatures as recovered 
had always puſtules of this kind on their ſkin, which 
ouzed out a bloody ichor. | 

From the whole it appears, that this diſeaſe was an 
acute fever in theſe creatures, of a malignant kind; and 
that the texture of the blood was always broke in it; and 
that its cauſe was to be attributed to various ſalts, taken 
in from the air, or in eating and drinking. Many had 
called it a plague among the cattle, but it appeared ra- 
ther what we underſtand by the name of a contagious 
pellilential fever, than an abſolute plague; and a pecu- 
liarly humid ſeaſon, joined with exhalations of mineral 
ſubſtances out of the earth, for ſome reaſon which we 
cannot comprehend, more frequent than uſual, brought 
it upon theſe creatures, whoſe noſes being continually 


near the ground, gave theſe exhalations immediate en- 
trance, | 


there was a great mortality amongſt the horned cattle 


The uſe.of this obſervation muſt be, the keeping the 


is leſs chilling cold than in others; and in caſes of im- 
If the bad 


lie on, and a dry covering; and in caſes where the conta- 


judged convenient. As to remedies, when they are once 


The diſeaſes of oxen are much leſs frequent than thoſe of | 


Some acrid and cauſtic ſalts in the blood ſeem to have | 


when the blood was let out of the ear of the dying cat- | 


in the whole face of nature: the medicinal ſprings had 


us and elſewhere, that the contagion was brought in 


as it dried up, certain concretions of ſalt, ſparkling like | 


* 


OX 


The method of cure ſeems to conſiſt in two intentions 
the firſt of abating the fever ; the ſecond of reſtraining 
the acrimonious malignity of the ſalts, 

Purges of all kinds are cautiouſly to be avoided ; and 
bleeding in the beginning is always neceſſary, and muſt 
be more largely admitted in the more robuſt creatures; 
The common medicines given, as febrifuges and cepha- 
lics, all do harm; the fumigations of divers kinds are 
idle or miſchievous z the molt of theſe things intended 
as reliefs tend plainly to the increaſing of the diſeaſe, as 
they add to the accelerated motion of the blood, and 


break its texture more than before. The moſt rational 
method of treatment is this: 8 


Ass ſoon as a beaſt is ſeen to be affected, let him be ſe- 


parated from the reſt and kept warm. When his mouth 
begins to be ſore, let a clyſter be given; and if this does 
not work, then a gentle emollient may be given by the 
mouth, made of lenitive electary and cream of tartar, 
diſſolved in a large quantity of water-gruel; this is the 
more neceſſary if the creature be fat: if a lean beaſt be 


ſeized, bleeding is the firſt thing to be done; after this 


a ſeton muſt be made in the neck, and the parts about 
where the vein was opened ſhould be ſcarified. If the 
fever does not abate on theſe methods, the creature ſhould 
be blooded again : then, inſtead of the great quantities 
of watery liquors, which are uſually given, the creature 
ſhould have ſomething ſtrong, ſuch as a mixture of wine, 
with its liquor, and that in conſiderable quantity.— 
When the fever abates, he is to be allowed but little 
drink for the three firſt days, and that ſhould be a de- 
coction of mallows, with a mixture of lemon juice, or 

ſome other ſuch acid. In cafes where the ſeton does 
not diſcharge kindly, a bliſter muſt be applied over it. 
When by this means the creature begins to recover, 
elm leaves and olive leaves are to be mixed with the 
hay it eats ; the creature muſt be walked out a little, and 
ts litter changed for freſh : this ſhould be done every day, 
in caſes where the creature is weak and poor. 


For the preſervation of cattle from the diſcaſe, nothing | 


is ſo proper as the taking great care that they drink only 
clean and pure water, and that they eat only dry food 
till ſome hours after ſun-riſe ; they muſt be carefully 
kept out of infected places, and their ſtables fumigated, 


by burning in them frankincenſe, juniper berries, and 


the like ingredients; or by firing off ſmall quantities of 
gun-powder at ſeveral times, or ſprinkling vinegar and 
camphor on a red-hot iron. The creatures mouths ſhould 
be waſhed at times with lemon-juice, and their ears 
with vinegar or urine : and no hogs, ſheep, or other 

animals ſhould be ſuffered to feed among them. Gazola 
de Peſte Boum. Ws 
Theſe were the ſentiments of Gazola on this fatal diſ- 
eaſe, which he had carefully attended to in all its ſtages. 


Lanciſi, however, diſſents from this author in ſome par- 


ticulars. He ſays, that the diſtemper was a true plague 
among the cattle; and obſerves, that this very plague 
among the oxen was well known among the ancients, 
It was firſt brought into Italy from Hungary, and in- 
fected the cattle by the breath, by the pores of the 
ſkin, or by any other paſſage that is found open. He 
preſcribes for the preſervation, the taking great care that 


they have perfectly good food and drink; and adviſes 


the waſhing their mouth and noſtrils with a mixture of 


vinegar, garlic, ſulphur, ſalt, and juniper berries; and 


both he and Gazola agree in adviſing the rubbing the 
creatures over with ſweet oil. This author condemns 


all medicines, and even bleeding, but greatly recom- 


mends ſetons, cauteries, and bliſters, He adviſes theſe 


to be uſed as ſoon as ever the creature is perceived to 


be lick, and that not only on the neck, but on the 
thoulders, the hips, and any other part. Lanciſi, ap. 
Atta Eruditor. Ann. 1717. 1 
Franciſcus Fantaſti publiſhed a treatiſe on the ſame ſub- 
ject, about the ſame time; and by his writings it appears 
that the oxcn were ſeized differently, and affected with 
different ſymptoms in different places, though the caule 
of the diſtemper was evidently the ſame in them all. 
Some of the cattle, he obſerved, voided great quantities 
of blood by the urinary paſſages. Theſe uſually died, 
and on opening them the blood was always ſound fluid, 
and the brain was often decayed, or ſull of ſcetid mat- 
ter; and the marrow in their bones was found dried up 
and waſted, and all the humours were found evidently 
tending to a ſtate of corruption. | 

This author rejects bleeding in all periods of the diſeaſe, 
as a practice that could be of no ule in a caſe wheze 
the blood and humours had all loſt their due fiate, and 
were tending to corruption. He recommends ſcarifi- 
cation and cauteries; he alſo greatly recommends the 
trepanning the. horns to the medullary part, and the 
making ſetons in the ears, on their necks, and in their 
breaits : the only internal medicine he preſctibes is a 
mixture of the cheriaca diateflaron, two ounces; dia- 
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0 Ox eye daiſy. See Corn MARYGOLD., es 3 
Ox -/, in Natural Hiſlory, a ſpecies of two-winged fly, | 
| bred from a fly-worm, hatched under the {kin of oxen, 


OX 


ſcerdium, one ounce; powder of Peruvian bark, two | 
ounces. This doſe is to be given every day, for three 
ſucceſſive days, diſſolved in three pints of the juice of 
brook-lime, water-creſs, and ſcurvy-graſs, with the ad- 
dition of a pint of ſtrong white wine. | 
John Baptiſt Mazzini wrote in another part of the world, 
" at the ſame time, on the ſame ſubject; with him we 
find, that the oxen, which were ſeized with the diſeaſe, 
continually had a running of a mucous matter from their 
noſe, and a weeping at the eyes; and that when the 
corners of theſe creatures eyes were waſhed with wine, 
in which ſage leaves had been infuſed, there came out 
ſeveral cluſters of ſmall and flender worms twiſted one 
among another, and forming little bundles of twenty 
and more. He obſerves alſo, that theſe creatures, when 
affected, uſually carried their heads upward, not bending 
to the earth as uſual. This author adviſes every thing to 
be done to promote perſpiration ; he preſcribes contra- 
yerva and angelica root, in white wine, in large doſes 
once or twice a day, warm; and recommends the fumi- 
gating their ſtalls with juniper and bay bernes. The 
waſhing of their mouths and noſtrils with wine and ſulphur. 
is alſo preſcribed in his treatiſe : a decoction of rofe- 
mary, fennel, and ſage, with white wine vinegar and 
{alt, is alſo recommended as a drink to be often given; 
and he preſcribes the holding their heads forcibly in a 
depending poſture, that they may give opportunity to 


the ſaliva to run out, and the waſhing of their mouths | 


with vinegar and ſalt to cleanſe it of the foulneſs. Maz- 
kzꝛini, Litter. ad Valliſnier. de Peſte Boum. 
Ox. eye, buphthalmum, in Botany, a genus of the /yngene/ia 
polygamia ſuperflua claſs. Its charaCters are thele : it 
bath a compound radiated flower, compoſed of herma- 
phrodite and female florets, and the hermaphrodite 


| flowers compoſe the diſk and are funnel-ſhaped ; in the | 


center is ſituated an oval compreſſed germen, which be- 
comes an oblong ſeed; the female florets which com- 
poſe the rays are ſtretched out on one fide like a tongue, 
and are indented at the top in three parts ; theſe have 


no ſtamina, but a double-headed germen, which becomes | 


a fingle compreſſed ſeed, cut on each fide. There are 
_—— cc e 
An infuſion of the flowers of this plant is ſaid to be an 


excellent diuretic, and the leaves are eſteemed vulnerary, | 


but neither are now in uſe. 


Ox-eye, in the Sea Language, a name given by the ſeamen | 


to thoſe dreadful ſtorms that are ſometimes met with 
on the coaſt of Guinea for at firſt it appears in the 


form of an ox's eye, and not much bigger; but it de- 


ſcends with ſuch celerity, that in a very little ſpace of 
time, and often before they can prepare themſelves for 
It, it ſeems to them to overſpread the whole hemiſphere ; 
and at the ſame time forces the air with ſo much 
violence, that the ſhips are ſometimes ſcattered ſeveral 


ways, ſome directly contrary, and ſometimes are ſunk 


downright. 9285 | | 
Ox-eye, certhia, in Ornithology. See CREEPER, 
Ox-eye, or great titmouſe. See FRINGILLAGO. _ 
Ox-eye, in Optics. See BC10PTIC and CAMERA 0b/cura. 


from the egg of the parent fly lodged there, 

The female of this ly makes a number of ſmall wounds 
in the backs of the horned cattle, and in each of theſe 
depoſits an egg: which is afterwards hatched by the 


warmth of the creature's body. As ſoon as hatched, | 


the young worm finds itſelf in a very convenient lodg- 


ing, aud in a way to be furniſhed with all the neceſſarics 


of life. | | 
The places where they lie are eaſily diſcovered, as there 


3s ever a tumor about them, like that on the ſorcheads 


of children from falls ; within this, and under the thick 
{kin of the creature, is the worm lodged. The country- 
people know very well that a worm is contained within 
cach of theſe tumors, but they are ſomewhat miſtaken 
as to the fly it comes from; the gad-fly being the moſt 


buſy about theſe creatures, and giving them moſt 


vexation, they naturally enough have ſuppoſed this the 
produce of the egg of that fly; but this is an erroneous 
opinion: Mr. Vallifaieri ſeems the firſt who underſtood 
the true ſtate of the caſe, and he bas given a very full 
and excellent account of it, Wn 
Theſe worms may be properly enough ſtyled the inha- 
bitants of animal galls, fince the tumors which contain 


them are truly analogous to the galls of the oak and 


other the like vegetable excreſcences, 
The hole in theſe tumors is not only uſeful to the ani- 
mal for a breathing place, but it has another not leſs 


neceſſary uſe z which is to let off a quantity of abun- 


dant matter formed in the tumor, which would, if con- 


to tear aud pull the fleſh in pieces 


fi ned there, occaſion a large abſceſs, and choak and de- 
| roy the animal. | 


If theſe worms were endued with the qualiti 
the common fleſh-fly, and had hooks 70 1 12 
the 
had thirty or forty of theſe gnawing Boom Tho 
back, preying upon its fleſh at once, would be in 5 
miſerable ſtate: but this is by no means the caſe 4 
creatures having no organs to tear its fleſh with they - 
live on the matter found in the abſceſs, and 10 * 
creature no great pain; being only like fo any Ki 
_ 1 to be preſerved open, ot ſo 
may at any time be diſlodged ſ 
| . | 
mors, by a moderate preſſure, and ie to Ap 
the hole of the tumor. This, though it appear 8 
ſiderably too little, yet anſwers the purpoſe; as the bod : 
of the worm well enough bears preſſure, and it js oa 
neceſſary, in order to get them out whole, to renew the 
n the tumor, for the puſhing out every ſepa- 
g of its body. | 
As ſoon as it is out of its habitation, it falls to the 
earth, where it crawls flowly about till it finds a place 
where it may reſt to go through its ſeveral changes, un- 
der a ſtone, or in any quiet place. bs 
Stags and ſome other animals are ſubject to theſe worms 
in = ae rere as oxen, and the ſeveral ſtages they 
o through in the tumors on theſe ani | 
Sid thoſe of the ox. 2 e 
When they have fixed upon a place to reſt in for their 
changes, they loſe all motion, and their ſkin becomes 
black and hard, and makes a ſhell for their remai 
through their ſucceeding changes. 
When the time of the egreſs of the fly is come, it appears 
a two-winged one indeed, but ſo extremely like the hum- 
ble-bees of a middling ſize, that it is not eaſily to be 
diſtinguiſhed for what it is: one humble-bee cannot be 
more like another than theſe flies are to that ſpecies of 
them ; their bodies are as ſhort, all of the ſame colours 
and are even more hairy, | x 
This fly, cloſely examined, appears to be of the ſecond 
Claſs, and to have a mouth without teeth or lips, and its 
mouth very ſmall; the antennz are ſhort, rounded at 
their ends, and of a gloſly hue ; the reticular eyes are 
of a deep cheſnut colour. | 8 
The female has, in the under and hinder part of her 
body, a cylindric tube, which ſhe can thruſt out at plea» 
ſure, and which is the inſtrument with which ſhe pierces 
the Kin of the animal to depoſit her egg. Reaumur 
Hiſt. Inſ. vol. iv. p. 503, ſeq. to 537. 
Ox-ip. Sce PRIMROSE. 
Ox-tongue. See PICRIS. 
OR GANG, or OX GATE of land, is ordinarily taken, in 
our old law-books, for fifteen acres; being as much 
land as it is ſuppoſed one ox can plow in a year, 
Bovata terræ, 9. d. quantum ſufficit ad iter cel actun 
unius bovis, | | | 
In Lincolnſhire they ſtill corruptly call it %“ of land. 
This term is uſed in Scotland bor a portion of arable 
land, containing thirteen acres. _ 
OXALIS, in Botany, See Mood SORREL. 
OXALME, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, the 
name of a compolition of vinegar and brine, made by a 
ſolution of ſea-ſalt in water. I'his was ufed externally 
in ulcers, and ſuppoſed of great ſervice againſt the bites | 
of venomous animals, and for the curing children's 
ſcabby heads. It was alſo uſed as a ſtyptic poured into 
wounds, and was ſometimes given warm in clyiters; but 
theſe were always followed by thoſe of milk, 
OXEL/AUM, a word uſed by many authors to expreſs 2 
mixture of vinegar and oil, for outward application, in 
caſes of bruiſes and other injuries, 
OXUCLA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
foſſils of the claſs of the /z/enite, but of the columnar, 
not the rhomboidal kind. | ; 
The word is derived from the Greek ous, Harp, and 
xtwy, a column; and expreſſes a body of a columnar form, 
and pointed or ſharp at the ends. 55 
The ſelenitæ of this genus conſiſt of fix equal planes, 
having their top or bottom no broader or more depteſſed 
than the others; and in this differing from the 7/219 
bluces, or flatted columnar ſelenitæ, as they do from tie 
iJambluces or cry/talliform, but broken ended ones, by 
having their ends naturally tapering off to a point. See 
Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 2. | 
The bodies of this genus, like thoſe of the other genera 
of the columnar ſelenitæ, are liable to a longitudinal 
crack in their middle; and this ſometimes includes a little 
clay, in form of an ear of graſs. Sce SELENIT A. 
Ol this genus there axe only two known ſpecies. 
OXYA, in Botany, a name by which many authors, eſpe- 
cially the Greeks, have called the fay:s or beect-tree- 
OXYBLATTA, among the 4ncents, is uſed to denote 3 
bright and gloſſy kind of purple colour. | 
OXYCEDRUS, in Botany, a name given by ſome author 


20 


ning in 


to the cedrur folio cupreſſi, or the berry-bearing cedar. 
Chabræus, p. 72. 
OXYCOCCUS, in Botany. See WHrokTLE-berry. 
OXYCRATE, oxycratum, oZuxparoy, formed of ous, Marp, 
Pour, and nepamvuu, T mix, in Phar macy, &c. a mixture 
of water and vinegar. : 
The ufual proportion is one ſpoonful of vinegar to five or 
fx of water. 1 
Oxjcrate is proper to aſſuage, cool, and refreſh, They 
make fomentations of oxycrate, clyſters, of oxycrate, &c. 
OX YCROCEUM, formed from obe, arp, ſour, and xpo- 
xog, ſaffron, in Pharmacy, a preparation much uſed in 
plaſters for fractures, and to form calluſes; compoſed 
chiefly of ſaffron, with gums diffolved in vinegar. 
OXYGALA, ofvyanz, formed from oss, Harp, ſour, and 
ana, milk, ſour milk. : | 
The Turks uſe this as a popular drink, and call it gur. 
Vigenere ſays, they drink ſour milk diluted with water; 
which is found to cool and nouriſh better than the milk 
alone. | 
OXYGARUM, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a 
mixture of vinegar and GARUM, which is a pickle for 


water. 

OXYGLUCA, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a li- 
quor made of a mixture of honey, water, and vinegar. 
The common way of making it was by macerating the 
combs, after the Loaks was preſſed out, in water; and 
then adding a ſmall portion of vinegar, to give it a tart- 
neſs. It was ſometimes made without the addition of the 
acid, and made a weaker ſort of mead, uſed as a com- 
mon drink in hot weather. Galen ſays it was the ſame 
with the apomel:. | 


in Geometry, acute-angled ; a figure conſiſting wholly of 
acute angles, or angles leſs than ninety degrees. 
The word is chiefly applied to triangles, where the three 
angles are all acute, or leſs than ninety degrees each. 
OXYLIPES, a word uſed by ſome authors as a name for 
bread, which has a mixtyre of vinegar in it; intended 
ſometimes for eating, ſometimes for medicinal uſes. 

OXYMEL, oZuuca:, formed from otug, ſour, and Ae, mel, 
honey, in Pharmacy, a mixture of honey and vinegar 
boiled to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 


compound, . | | | 
OxYMEL imple, is compoſed of two pounds of good Ho- 
NE Y, and a pint of white-wine vinegar, boiled into the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup; it is proper to incide and ſcour 
any phlegm adhering to the throat and breaſt, 


the honey and vinegar they add the decoction of the five 
greater opening roots; with the ſeeds of ſmallage, par- 
ſley, and fennel. It is uſed to open obſtructions of the 
liver and ſpleen. | | 
OxrYMEL colchicum of Storck. See COLCHICUM. | 
OXY MORON, or ſeeming contradiction, in Rhetoric, is a 


diſagree in ſound, but are conſiſtent in ſenſe. Thus 
Ovid, lib. viii. ver. 47, ſays of Althea, impietate pia eſt, 
OXYMYRSINE, in Botany, a name by which authors have 
called the ruſcus, or butcher*s broom. 5 
OXYPHENICON, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the tree whoſe fruit is the tamarind of the 


ſhops. | 
OXYPYCNI, ofurTuxva, in the ancient Greek 17»/ic, was 
a name given to ſuch chords as formed the higheſt ſounds 
of the ſpiſſa. There were five «xypycni in the ſcale. See 
Prexi and Spissuu. | 


ructo, in Medicine, a ſourneſs of the ſtomach-liquor, oc- 
caſioning acid belches. See RUCTATION., _ 
OXYRRHODON, oxyrt hodinum, compoſed of otus, ſour, 


one part of vinegar, ſtirred together for ſome time. 
To theſe are ſomctimes added diſtilled waters. It is uſed 
for inflammations and to dry up tetters, 5 
Scultetus preſcribes it as follows: two whites of eggs 
beaten, one ounce and a half of vinegar of roſes, four 
Ounces of roſe-water, and two ounces of oil of roſes. 

OXYRYNCHUS, in %% ey, the name of a fiſh of the 
truttaceous kind, called by rome hauitn, and cutin. It is 
caught frequently in the Engliſh and other ſeas, and is 
frequently carried to market in Holland among the whit- 
ings. It is very much of the ſhape and figure of the 
Wh but a little flatter, aud is covered with large white 
cales, | | 

OXYS, in Botany. See Woed SORKREL., 

OXYSACCRARUM, ot,g7axx%apevy, compounded of otus, 

| four, and gaxxaper, ſurwr, a liquid medicine, compoſed 
of ſugar and vinegar, 
The name is more peculiaily given to a ſyrup prepared 


OXYGONIUS, oxygonous, formed of ofu;, and n, angle, | 


OYER de record is a petition made in court, praying that the 


There are two kinds of oxymet, the one /imple, the other | 


OxYMEL, compound, only differs from the /imple, in that to | 


OXYREGMIA, 9Zups ſun, formed from obs, and epeoſw; | 


and poco, roſe, a mixture of two paits of oil of roſes, and 


Vor. III. Ne 252. 


— 


with vinegar, the Juice of ſour pomegranates and ſupar z 


uſed to cool, refreſh, and reſiſt the malignity of peccant 
humours. 


OXYSAL diapboreticum, the name of a compound medi- 


cine greatly recommended by ſeveral authors, and in- 
vented by Angelus Sala. The manner of preparing it is 
this: take fine ſalt of carduus benedictus, put it into art 
earthen por, and pour upon it gradually ſome ſtrong wine- 
vinegar, or ſpirit of ſugar 3 continue to pour this on till 
the ebullition ceaſes, and an agreeable ſmell ariſes, and 
the matter has an agreeable, though ſomewhat acid, taſte; 
let all the humidity from this mixture be evaporated over 
a gentle heat; and after this, let all the falt wy oh dif- 
ſolved in water, and ſet in digeſtion in blaneo Mariz for 
eight days: a liquor of a beautiful and pellucid colour is 
there produced, which, when poured carefully off into 
another veſſel, is to be again evaporated to a dryneſs with 
a very gentle heat, and the remaining matter, which is 
the ſalt, is to be collected together, and kept im a phial 
carefully ſtopt ; for it is ſubject to run, if left to the ac- 
ceſs of the air, like the common alcal ſalt, 


OXYSCH /ZENOS, in the Materia Medica, the name of 
preſerving fiſh, or a ſimple mixture of ſea-ſalt and | 


the juncus acutus capitulis ſorgli; or hard pricking large 
ſea-ruſh, 


OXYTOCHIA, ſormed of otug, ſharp, and 7irto, I bring 


forth, in Medicine, a term uſed by many authors to ex- 
preſs ſuch medicines as are given to promote delivery. 


OXYTRIPHYLLUM, in Botary, a name uſed by ſome 


authors for the trifolium bituminoſum, or ſtinking trefoil. 


OYER ſeems to have been anciently uſed for what we call 


ASSISES. | 


Oven and terminer, a commiſſion directed to the Judges and 


other gentlemen of the county to which it is iſſued, by 
virtue whereof they are empowered to hear and deter- 
mine treaſons, and all manner of felonies and treſpaſſes. 
The term is French, and literally denotes to hear and de- 


termine. In our ſtatutes it is ſometimes written syer and 


determiner. 
It is the firſt and largeſt of the five commiſſions by which 
our judges of aſſize do ſit, in their ſeveral circuits. 


Anciently it was only in uſe upon ſome ſudden outrage, 
or inſurrection, in any place. 


judges, for better proof-ſake, will be pleaſed to hear, or 


look upon, any record. 


In the like ſenſe, a perſon may demand ojer of a bond, 
deed, covenant, or the like. | 


O YES, a corruption of the French oyez, hear ye, being a 


term, or formula, wherein the criers in our courts enjoin 


filence or attention, before they make proclamation of 
any thing. | 


OYSTER, eſtrea, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a very : 


large genus of ſhells, the characters of which are theſe : 
it is a bivalve ſhell, of a coarſe external ſtructure, and 
dirty appearance, each ſhell being compoſed of a great 
number of laminæ not nicely cloſed down upon one an- 


other. It is in ſome ſpecies ſmooth, in others ſtriated, 
ſpecies of ANTITHEs1s, when the parts of a ſentence | 


tuberous, or prickly; uſually flat, but ſometimes globoſe, 
plicated, and wrinkled into ſinuſes; the lower ſhell being 
always deeper than the other. Its animal is a TETHYs. 
Under this genus Linnzus enumerates thirty-one ſpecies. 


| Aldrovand ſuppoſes this genus of ſhell-fiſh obtained the 
name e/ireum, from the Greek orte, a bone, as they are 


of a bony hardneſs. See Tab. of Shells, No 17. 
Moſt authors have conſounded the two genera of oy/ters 


and chamz together, though there is an obvious and in- 
variable diſtinction. The yer is rough, and has a ſort 


of beak; and notwithſtanding the roughneſs of both 
ſhells, it always ſhuts very evenly and firmly: add to this, 

that one of its ſhells is flat, the other convex; and is thus 

abſolutely diſtinguiſhed ſrom the chamz. Hiſt. Nat. 

Eelair. p. 313. | 

Oyſters in their growth become faſtened to every ſolid ſub- 

ſtance which they happen to come into contact with; and 
rocks, ſmall ſtones, wood, ſea-plants, and a thouſand 
other things, are found at times with oy/ters adhering to 


them, whoſe ſhells have fitted themſelves to the form of 


the thing itſelf, and loſt their natural ſhape. The people 


who fiſh for, and trade in «/fers, pretend to diſtinguiſh _ 


two kinds; one which is fecund, and will breed; the 


other, which is barren, They ſay, they many Jes theſe, 


by a little black fringe, which always ſurrounds the good 
breeding oy/ters. | | 


The way to make oy/ers green is, to put them into ſmall 


piis e water is about three feet deep, in the ſalt 
marſhes, and 


where the ſun has great power; in theſe 
they become green in three or four days. 


The ſpecies of ey/ers being very numerous, they may be 


es underſtood by being arranged under ſome general 
eads, | 


1. Some oyſters are plane and ſmooth, 
2. Some oyſters are ſmooth, yet toliated on the ſurface, 
| | 8 1 


3. Some 
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J. Some oy/ers are of a globoſe form, and carry ſpines on 
their ſhells, 5 
4. Some oyſters are of a globoſe figure, and jagged with 
high-raiſed laminæ. 5 Ts 

Some oy/ters are oblong and umbonated. 

he oy/tcr affords the curious in microſcopic obſervations 
a very pleaſing entertainment. In the clear liquor many 
little round living animalcules have been found, whoſe 
bodies being conjoined, form ſpherical figures, with taiis 
not changing their place otherwiſe than by ſinking to the | 
bottom, as being heavier than the fluid ; theſe have been 
ſeen frequently ſeparating, and then coming topether 


again. In other oy/ters, animalcules of the ſame kind where known 1s that near Reading, in Berkſhire, 


were found, not conjoined, but ſwimming by one an- 


other, whence they ſeemed in a more perfect ſtate, and | 


were judged by Mr. Leewenboeck to be the animalcules 
in the roe or ſemen of the oer. ROE 
A female oy/ter being opened, incredible multicudes of 
ſmall embryo oy/ters were ſeen, covered with little ſhells, 


perfectly tranſparent, and ſwimming along flowly in the | 


liquor; and in another female 'the young ones were 


ſound of a browner colour, and without any appearance 


of life or motion. | | 
Monſieur Joblot alſo kept the water running from er, 
three days, and it appeared full of young oy/{ers ſwim- 
ming about nimbly in it; theſe increaſed in ſize daily, 
but a mixture of wine, or the vapour of vinegar, killed 
them. 3 | | 

In the month of Auguſt 2y/ters are ſuppoſed to breed, be- 


cauſe young ones are then ſound in them. Mr. Leew- 


enhoeck, on the fourth of Auguit, opened an y/7er, and 
took out of it a prodigious number of minute 9z/ers, all 
alive, and ſwimming nimbly about in the liquor, by. 
means of certain exceeding ſmall organs, extending a 
little way beyond their ſhells; and theſe he calls their 


| beards. In theſe little oy/ers he could difcover the join- | 


ings of the ſhells, and perceived that there were ſome 


dead ones, with their ſhells gaping, Thele, though ſo 


extremely minute, ate ſeen to be like the Jarge oy/cers in 
form. | = | | 


As to the ſize of them, he computes, that a hundred and | 

twenty of them in a row would extend an inch; and, 
conſequently, that a globular body, whoſe diameter is an 
inch, would, if they were alſo round, be equal to a mil- | 
lion ſeven hundred and twenty-eight thouſand of them. | 
He likewiſe found animalcules in the liquor five hundred | 
times leſs than the embryo ers. Leewenhoeck, Arcan. 


Nat. tom. iv. p. 513. | 


It is not very uncommon to ſee on oy/er-ſhells, when in 


a dark place, a ſhining matter or bluiſh light, like a flame | 


of brimſtone, which ſticks to the fingers when touched, 
aud continues ſhining and giving light for a conſiderable 


time, though without any ſenſible heat. This ſhining 
matter being examined with a microſcope, was ſound to | 
conſiſt of three different ſorts of animalcules. Phil. | 


Tranſ. Ne 279. See OYSTER-worm, infra. 


From another account, preſerved in Sprat's Hiſtory of 
the Royal Society, from p. 307 to 309, we learn that 


the oy/ters caſt their ſpawn, which the dredgers call their 


ſpat, in the month of May; this ſpat cleaves to ſtones, | 


old oyſ/ter-ſhells, pieces of wood, &c. at the bottom of 
the ſea, which they call cultch; and it is conjectured, 


that the ſpat in twenty-four hours begins to have a ſhell, | 
In the month of May, the dredgers, by the law of the | 
admiralty court, have liberty to take every kind of oyſter, 
whatſoever be their ſize. When they have taken them, 
they gently raiſe with a knife the ſmall brood from the | 


cultch, and then they throw the cultch in again, to pre- 
ſerve the ground for the future, unleſs they be ſo newly 
ſpat, that they cannot be ſafely ſevered from the cultch : 


in this caſe they are permitted to take the ſtone or ſhell, 


&c. which the ſpat is upon, one ſhell having often twenty 
fpats. After the month of May, it is felony to carry 
away the cultch, and puniſhable to take any other oyſters, 
except thoſe of the fize of a half-crown piece; or ſuch 


as when the two ſhells are ſhut will admit of a ſhilling 


to rattle between them. This brood, and other ers, 


are carried to creeks of the ſea, and thrown into the 


channel, which are called their beds or layers, where 
they grow and fatten; and in two or three years the 
ſmalleſt brood will become oy/7crs of the ſoreſaid ſize. 


There are great penalties, impoſed by the admiralty cout, 


upon thoſe that fiſh out of the grounds which the court 
appoints, or that deſtroy the cultch, or that take any - 
ers that are not of the proper ſize, or that do not de- 
ſtroy a fiſh, which they call the Gve-ſinger, the common 
ſea-ſtar, becauſe that fiſh gets into the , when they 
gape, and ſucks them out. The feaſon of the pcnalty 
for deſtroying the cultch is, that they find when this is 
taken away, the ouſe wijl increale, and the muſcles and 


cockles will breed there, and deltroy the ers, becauſe | 
they have no convenience for depoliting their ſpat. The 
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oy/ers are fick after they have ſpat; but in Tun | 
they begin to mend, and in Auguſt they 2 
well: the male oyſter is black- ſick, having a black f ly 
ſtance in the fin; and the female white-ſick, as the 2 
it, having a milky ſubſtance in the fin. Oyſters = * 
in the pits, ſalter in the layers, and ſalter at ſea. It 8 
obſerved, that. when the tide comes in, they lie with th i 
hollow ſhell downwards, and when it goes out the t = 
on the other ſide ; they do not remove from thei 2 
except in cold weather to cover themſelves in th 

OrsTrER fiſhery. See FISHERY. 

OrysTEes, fe//ile., The greateſt bed of foſſile oyſter; any 


r Places, 
e ouſe. 


They have the entire ſhape, figure, and are of the ſam. 
ſubſtance with the recent ayſter-ſhells, and yet muſt ha 
lain there for a long time, the oldeſt hiſtories that nay 
tion the place giving an account of them, They are * 
tended over no ſmaller a ſpace than fix acres of ground ; 
and juſt above them there is a large ſtratum of a greeniſh 
loam, called by ſome writers a green earth, and by others 
a green ſand. It is compoſed of a crumbly marle, and 
a very large portion of ſand. Under them there is 
thick ſtratum of chalk. They all lie in a level bed. 00 
the ſtrata above the ſhells are natural and have Sos 
been dug through till the time of finding the ſhells, 
The oz/ter-ſhells and green earth together make a ſtratum 
of about two foot thick; and over this a much thicker 
ſtratum, of a bluiſh and very brittle clay; but this his 
never been dug through, except where we find the ſhells 
'The people call this pier cy-clay, and ſay it is fit for no 
uſe. This bed of clay is about a yard deep, and above 
it is a ſtratum of fuller's earth, about two foot and a half: 
deep; it is of a very good kind, and is uſed by the clo. 
thiers. Over this there lies a ſtratum of a fine white 
ſand unmixed either with the clay or fuller's carth: this 
is near ſeven feet deep, and above this there is a ſtratum 
of a lliff red clay, of which they make tiles in the place. 
This is covered with a little vegetable mould, and the 
depth of this ſtratum of tile-clay cannot be aſcertained, 
becauſe of the unevenneſs of the hill. 1 
Theſe oy/ters are ſometimes found whole, but more uſu— 
ally in ſingle ſhells. When they are in pairs, there is 
uſually fome of the green ſand found within them : they 
ſeldom ſtick very faſt together; fo that unleſs very care- 
fully taken vp, it is not eaſy to get them in pairs. Phil, 
Tranſ. No 201. p. 484. | gy 
OrsTER-/bells. Theſe are an alkali of a more powerful 
kind than is commonly ſuppoſed, and probably are in te- 
ality much better medicines than many of the more coſtly 
and pompous alkalis of the ſame claſs. The proof of al- 
kalis is in their ſolution by acid ſpirits; and Mr. Hom- 
berg found, that they diſſolved much more eaſily in the 
acids of nitre and ſea-ſalt than pearls, coral, and the 
reſt ; which he ſuppoſes owing to their containing in the 
body of the ſhell a confiderable portion of ſal-ſalſus, 
which is eaſily perceived upon the tongue, and which 
keeps the whole ſubſtance of the ſhell in a ſort of baii- 
diſſolved ſtate. Theſe ſhells are found to produce very 
great effects on the ſtomach, when injured by acid hu- 
mours ; and Mr, Homberg is of opinion that this their 
eaſineſs of ſolution is one great reaſon of their good ef- 
fects, and that the quantity of ſal-falſus which they con- 
tain, contributes not a little towards it, ſince we are not 
to look upon that as a mere ſalt, but a ſalt of a peculiar 
kind, formed of ſea-ſalt by the organs of the animal, and 
the ſeveral fermentations it undergoes in the body of it, 
in the ſame manner as the nitrous and other falrs of 
the earth ceaſe to be nitrous, &c. as ſoon as they have 
been blended with the juices of plants, and form with 
them a ſalt peculiar to that plant; and this is plainly the 
caſe in regard to this ſalt, ſince it is evidently of a more 
penetrating taſte, and of a different ſmell, from the fait 
left by the ſea-water between the ſeveral external ſcalcs, 
or flakes of the ſhell. —— ee 
As eber: ſliells were found by Mr. Homberg to be a very 
valuable medicize, and as one of the common methods 
of preparing them is by calcination, which he obſerves 
cannot but much impair their virtues, he gives the fol. 
lowing method of preparing them for taking inwaldi), 
which was what he always uſed. | 
Take the hollow ſhells of the ers, throwing away the 
flat ones as not ſo good; waſh them perfectly clean, and 
then lay them to diy in the ſun: when they appear dis, 
beat them io pieces in a marble mortar, they will be theu 
found to contain yet a large quantity of moiſture ; lay 
them again in the ſun till perfectly dried, and then (1490412 
the powdering them, and ſift the powder through a fine 
ſieve, Give twenty or thirty grains of this powder ce 
morning, and continue it three weeks or a month. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1700. 
For the method of calcining oy/fer-ſhclls, and thus pre” 


paring a phoſphorus, ſce Canton's PHOSPHORUS: | 
COR Qy$TER” 


OrsrER worm, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by wri- 
ters to a kind of ſmall worm found in oy/ers, which ſhines 


in the dark, in the manner of the glow-worm ; but with 
an univerſal light, and not in a peculiar part only. 


who communicating his obſervations to M. Auzout, gave 
occaſion to a very diſtin account of them from this 
amor | : 

The firſt thing that preſents itfelf on the opening of the 
oy/lers which contain theſe worms, is only a ſort of ſhining 
clammy moiſture, which appears like a ſtar of a blueiſh 
colour, and, being drawn out, will extend itſelf to near 
half an inch long, and ſhine as much for that whole 
length as in the contracted {tate ; it will alſo ſhine for 
ſome time after it is taken out of the oer. 

On a ſtricter obſervation, theſe ſhining ſubſtances are 
found to be real living worms, and there ate indeed three 
diſtinct ſpecies of them. One ſort is whitiſh, and has 
twenty-four or twenty-five feet on each fide: there is a 
black ſpeck on one ſide the head, and the back exactly 
reſembles that of an eel, when the ſkin is ſtripped off. 
The black ſpeck in the head is certainly an eye; and it is 
remarkable that the creature has but 'one. The ſecond 
ſort of theſe worms is red; this alſo has but one eye; 
its body. is made up of ſeveral rings; its noſe is like that 
of a dog, ani it has the ſame number of feet with the 
former. The third ſort is very different from the ocher 


The firſt obſerver of theſe oer m rms was M. De Lavoye, | 


two; it 1+ ſpeckled, and its head is like that of a foal, | 


and has a tuft of hair on each ſides There are other 


worms found alſo in the oy/ter, particularly a large greyifi 
one, with two horns, a great head, and ſeven or eight 
whitiſh feet; but theſe do not ſhine. This light occurs 
more frequently in large than in {mall oyſters; there are 
few of theſe large ones that do not yield it in the ſhells, 

and in ſome it is ſeen in the oy/ters themſelves, Journal 
de Scavans, 1666. 

OZE, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs a fœtor, or 
ill ſmell of the mouth. 

OZENA, ogaa, in Medicine, a putrid and ſtinking ulcer, 
in one or buth noſtrils; wherein the humour is very acrid, 
or corrolive, ſanious, and jiometimes mixed with a bloody 
mucus. 

It ſometimes proceeds from neglected or ill-managed 
wounds, contuſions, &c. in the noſtrils ; eſpecially ſcor- 
bu:ic, ſcrophulous, or venereal habits; and ſometimes 
follews the ſmall-pox. 
It often ſpreads and eats through the alæ; and, at other 
times preys into the ſeptum naſi, cartilage, and os palati, 
eſpecially in venereal caſes; whence the great danger of 
the noſe in that diſtemper. | 
Fixed AIR, ſays Dr Percival, in his Eſſays, p. 235. con- 
veyed by a proper tube into the noſtrils, ſeems likely to 
prove the beſt topical application in the ozena, whether 
the diſeaſe be eated in the antrum Highmorianum, or in 
the frontal ſinuſes It will be eaſy to guard the patient 
againſt drawing into his lungs too large a quantity of this 
air, by directing uim to breathe with his mouth open dur- 
ing the operation. N | | | 


P A C 


k A labial conſonant, formed by a flight compreſſion | white it has five toes on each foot; and a very ſhort 
of the anterior part of the lips, and retaining an | fail; it does not uſe its fore-feet in the manner of 
uniform found, and the fifteenth letter in the] bands, as the other ſpecies do, but eats on the ground 
7 Englifh alphabet. | | like the hog; and is in ſome * called the hog 
When the P is followed with an H in the ſame word, it! rabbit; it is uſually fat, and the fleſh very well taſted.— 
has the found of an F; thus Philoſophy is proncunced | This animal inhabits Braſil and Guiana, and burrows 
Filoſophy : and this is generally the caſe in words de-] underground. There is a variety, quite white, found on 
_ rived from the Greek. e . the banks of the river St. Francis. Ray and Pennant. 
P and B are fo like each other, that Quintilian declares, PAC ALIA, a feaſt held among the ancient Romans, in 
that in the word obtinuit, his reaſon required him to put | honour of the goddeſs Pax, Peace. ; 
a b, but that his ears could hear nothing but a p, optinui:: | Alnbelmus, de Laud. Virgin. ſpeaking of the impure 
hence in ancient inſcriptions, and old gloflaries, it ap- feſtivals and ceremonies of the heathens, calls one of 
| pears, that theſe two letters have often been con-] them Pænalia; which paſſage Gronovius charges ag 
founded. | VH ; faulty, alledging, that there was no feaſt of that name, 
Several nations ſtill pronounce one for the other, the] but that it ſhould have been Pacalia, or perhaps Pa. 
Welſh and Germans particularly, who ſay, ponum vinum| lilia. = 5 
for bonum vinum. | „„ I The ancients, who perſonified, and even deified ever 
Plutarch obſerves, it was uſual for thoſe of Delphi to| thing, were not forgetful of Peace ; ſhe had an altar at 
ſay Paley for raleiv, Bixpoy for Tixpey and among the | Rome, and a ſtately temple ; and religious rites were 
Latins, as often as an 5 followed, the b was changed into | paid her with great ſolemnity. | ET 
a þ, as ſcribo, ſcripli. | „„ PAC AMO, in Ichthyology, the name of a long-bodied fiſh 
P is ſometimes mute before t, as accompt; but in modern] of the muſtela kind, caught among the rocks, and of a 
orthography it is uſually omitted. 8 | very well-taſted fleſh. It is uſually about eleven fingers 
P, in the Halian Mufic, frequently repreſents piano; which | long and grows narrower and ſmaller toward the tail; 
is what in our muſic we call /eft, i. e. the force of voice] its head is large, broad, and thick; its mouth is of the 
or inſtrument is to be diminiſhed, ſo as to make a kind | ſbape of a half-moon, and has very ſolid but not ſharp 
of echo. e * | teeth; its ſkin eaſily flips off from the body like that of 
PP ſignifies piu piano, i. e. more ſoft, or a ſecond echo, | an cel. _ +1 = Bn 
weaker or more remote than the former: and Þ P P| PACE, paſſus, flep, a meaſure taken from the ſpace between 
| ſignifies pianiſſimo, ſofteſt of all, or a third echo, the voice | the two feet of a man in walking. 
being as it were loſt in the air. . The ordinary pace of a man is two feet and a half; 
P. M. among Aſtronomers, is frequently uſed for poſt meri- | though many.reckon it a yard : the geometrical or German 
diem, or afternoon; and ſometimes for poſt mane, after the | pace, called alſo the greater pace, is five feet. | 
morning, 1. e. after midnight. 5 | I The ancient Roman and modern Italic mile conſiſts of a 
P was alſo uſed among the ancients as a numeral letter | thouſand paces, mille paſſus. The French league is 3000 
ſignifying the ſame with the G, viz. a hundred; accord- | Paces, and the German 4000. | | 5 
ing to the verſe of Ugutiio. W ao the ny, is a certain manner of motion, or 
FF _- progreſſion of a horſe. | | 
P fimilem woes 0 e mon/iratur er The natural paces of a horſe are three, viv. the WALk, 
Though Baronivs thinks it rather ſtood for ſeven. | knorr, and GALLOP: to which may be added an Au- 
When a daſh was added a-top of P, it ſtood for four | BLE, becauſe ſome horſes have it naturally. 
hundred thouſand. i | | | I For the artificial paces, ſee AIRS, | N 
St. Jerom obſerves, on Daniel, that the Hebrews had no | Horſes that mix their paces, i. e. ſue betwixt a walk 
*P; but that the ph ſerved them inſtead thereof; adding, | and amble, &c. are ſeldom of any value. The defect 
that there is but one word in the whole Bible read with | proceeds from their fretful, fiery temper : and ſometimes 
a P, viz. apadno. | 5 8 from a weakneſs either in their reins or legs. 
The Greek 7 ſignified 80. The Latins uſed P as an] Packs, in Surgery. See TooTH-drawing and Tab. Surgery, 
abbreviature. Thus P. ſtood for Publius, pondo, &c. in] fig. 13, | 
8. P. Q. R. or Senatus populuſque Romanus, for popu- | PACHAMAC, in Mythology, the name which the idolaters 
Jus; R. P. denoted 1 P. C. patres conſcripti;| of Peru gave to the Sovereign Being whom they wor- 
PR. S. prætoris ſententia, &c. On the French coins, | ſhipped, together with the ſun and other imaginary dei- 


P denotes thoſe that were ſtruck at Dijon. | ties. - The principal temple of this deity was ſituated 
P. in Medicinal Preſcription, is uſed for pugil, or the eighth| in a valley, about four leagues from Lima, and was 
part of a handful. | founded by the incas of Peru, This idol was held in the 


P. A. fignifies partes æquales, equal parts of any ingredient: | greateſt veneration, Pizarro derived great riches from 
_ otherwiſe denoted by a or ana. I che temple of Pachamacz and the ruins that {till remain 
be” P. P. ſignify plvis patrum, i. e. Jeſuit's powder, or the cor- | furniſh a very high notion of its magniſicence. 
tex Peruvianus in powder; which is ſo called, becauſe] PACHAMAMA, the name of a Peruvian goddeſs. 
ficſt brought into Europe by thoſe fathers; and p. p. t. PACHODECAR HOMBIS, in Natural Hi/tory, che name 
preparatus, prepared. | of a genus of foſſils, ot the claſs of the ſelenite. _ 
PABOS, in Botany. See CAAMINI. Ss The word is derived from the Greek naxus, thi, ga, 
PABULUM is ſometimes uſed among naturaliſts for ſuel, | ten, and pouCos, a rhombus, and expreſſes a thick rhom- 
or that part in combuſtible bodies which the fire imme-| boidal body, compoſed of ten planes. See Tad. of Fol. 
diately Rede on, or is ſupported by. | Claſs 2. : 
PACA, mus paca of Linnæus, in Zoology, the name of an | The characters of this genus are, that the ſelenitz of it 
American animal of the GutnEA-pig kind, having the] couſiſt of ten planes; but as the top and bottom in the 
general characters of the rat kind, and the voice aud hair | leptodecarhombes, or molt common kind of the ſelcnitz, 
of the hog, | are broader and larger planes than any of the reſt, the 
This is the largeſt of all the animals of this kind, being | great thi-kneſs of this genus, on the contrary, makes us 
of the ſize of a ſmall pig. Tne colour of the upper four longer planes in all the bodies of it, meeting in an 
part of the body is a 2 enz the wer pare des obtuſe angle from its fides, its largeſt planes. Of this 
marked lengthways with lines of grey ſpots; aud the bell euus there arc jour ſpecies, 
225 B Y grey ipots 7 |. $60 | * 1 PACHUNTICA 


PAC 


PACHUNTICA, formed of rau, 1 incraſſate, a term | 


uſed by ſome medical writers to expreſs incralſating 
medicines. £ 3 : . 
PACIFIC, peaceful, or free from troubles, tumults, Kc. 
Paciric age is a denomination given to that period in 
which our Saviour was born, on account of the general 
peace which then prevailed through the Roman, em- 
ire. 1 5 | 
rien ic letters, literæ pacifice, in the Ancient Church, was 


a denomination given to all ſorts of letters teſtimonial, 
ziven by the biſhop or chorepiſcopus to their prieſts, 


when they had occaſion to travel abroad; certifying that 
the bearer was a Catholic, and in communion with the 
church. 9 | ; 
The life of pope Sixtus I, taken from the pontifical of 
pope Damaſus, mentions that pope as the ficſt who in- 
troduced thoſe letters called For matæ, Canonicæ, Com- 
mendatitiæ, Communicatorie, Ecelgſiaſticæ, & Pacifice. 
Paciric Ocean, or South Sea, in Geography, that vaſt 
ocean which ſeparates Alia from America; it is called 
Pacific from the moderate weather the firſt mariners, 


who ſailed in it, met with, between the tropics; and it 


Was called South Sea, becauſe the Spaniards croſſed the 


Iſthmus of Darien from north to ſouth. It is properly 


| the weſtern ocean with regard to America. 


Geographer call the South Sea, Mare Pacificum, the Pa- 


cific Ocean, as being leſs infeſted with ſtorms than the 
Atlantic. M. Frezier affirms, it does not deſerve that 


appellation 3 and that he has ſeen as violent tempeſts : 


therein as in any other ſea: but Magellan happening to 
have a very favourable wind, and not meeting with any 
thing to ruffle him, when he firſt traverſed this vaſt 
ocean, in 1520, gave it the name which it has retained 
ever ſince. Maty, however, adds, that the wind is ſo 
regular there, that the veſſels would frequently go 
from Acapulco to the Philippine Iflands, without ſhift- 
_ Ing a ſail. | | 
| PACIFICATION, the act of reſtoring or re-eſtabliſhing 
the public peace and tranquillity, 5 
The word is applied to many ordinances of the kings of 


France, deſigned to pacify the troubles that occured in 


the kingdom, with regard to religion, during the ſixteenth 
century, and particularly appropriated to the periods put 
to the religious broils raiſed in France, in the year 1598, 
by the edict of Nantz ; and the civil commotions, be- 
tween the Engliſh and Scots, ending in 1638. ; 
PACIFICATOR is commonly underſtood in the ſame ſenſe 
with mediator; viz. one who endeavours to reconcile 
| a or powers at variance. | 


icquefort makes a difference between mediator and 


paciſicator. The peace being concluded between France 
- and England, in 1621, the inſtruments on each fide 
were put in the hands of certain ambaſſadors, who had 
been employed as pacificators, not as mediators, to be 

kept till ſuch time as the ratification had been ex- 


changed. So the archbiſhop of Piſa, the duke of Tuſ- 


cany's ambaſſador at Madrid, was never eſteemed a me- 


diator, though the French ambaſſadors allowed him to 


be preſent at the conferences held with the commiſſion- 
ers of Spain, to act as a pacificator of the differences be- 
tween them. 'The grand-duke had not offered his me- 
diation, nor would France have accepted it, Wicquefort, 
part ii. ſect. 11. | | * 
PacirIcAToRS, in Church Hiſtery, a name given to thoſe 


who, in the ſixth century, followed the HENoTIcun 


of Zeno. 25 | Lo 
PACK, in Commerce, denotes a quantity of goods, made 
up in loads, or bales, for carriage. A pack of wool is a 
horſe's. load, containing ſeventeen ſtone and two pounds, 
or 240 pounds weight. See WooL. | 
PACKAGE. A duty ſet and rated in a table taken of 
goods and merchandizes ; and all goods not ſpecified in 
the table are to pay for package duties, after the rate of 
one penny in the pound, according as they are valued in 
in the book of rates. | 
PACKERS are really, what their title expreſſes, packers as 
weil as preſfers of all all ſorts of bale goods (intended for 
exportation), for the great trading companies and mer- 
chants, for which they are anſwerable, if -they ſhould 
happen to receive any damage through bad package ; be- 
ſides this, ſeveral of them are conſiderable dealers. 
PACKET, or PacxET-Boar, a veſſel appointed by go- 
vernment to carry the mail of letters, packets, and ex- 


preſſes, from one kingdom to another, by ſea, in the | 


moſt expeditious manner. Thus the packet-boats under 
the direction of the poſt- maſter- general of Great Britain 
carry the mails from Dover to Calais, from Falmouth to 
Liſben, from Harwich to Helvoetſluys, and from Park- 
gate to Dublin. See Post. | 


ACO 8 in Botany, a coniferous ſpecies of Braſilian 
CANNA, argr. ; f 
The ſtalk of this plant, being chewed, attracts humours 


from the head: thus uſed it is heating and breaks the 


ſtone; and being chewed frequently in a, day, and the 
juice ſwallowed, is an excellent remedy againſt the go- 
- norrhcea, which it cures in leſs than three days, without 
the help of any other medicine. It is offenſive to the 
ſtomach by its acor, and therefore the frequent uſe of it 
c . 
There is a ſecond ſpecies of this plant, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſweetneſs of its leaves underneath, and by 
its red flowers: and a third ſpecies, known by its ceru- 
leous tetrapetalous flowers. Ray, OO 
Paco ſeroca, in Botany, Marg. piſo, a ſpecies of . Brafilian 
CANNA, which bears its fruit in cluſters at the bottom 
of the ſtalk, The freſh leaves as well as the ſtalk and 
fruit, before it is ripe, being rubbed, give a ſmell like 
ginger, which is very grateful, and therefore ſerves in- 
ſtead of ſpices. They are alſo uſed in hot baths. Ray. 
PACOS, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of camel, uſu- 
ally, but very imporperly, accounted a ſpecies of ſheep.z 
and known among many by the name of the Indian 
ſheep, or Peruvian ſheep. | 34." 55 Ht 
It very much reſembles that ſpecies of camel uſually 
known by the name of g/ama, and found in the ſame _ 
countries; but this is much ſmaller, and is much leſs 
traQtable, and a very obſtinate animal. SF 
The reaſon of this creature's having been accounted a 
ſheep is, that its hair is ſo long as to reſemble wool, ayd 
it is clothed prodigiouſly thick with it; its head and neck 
alone have more wool on them than the whole body of 
our largeſt ſheep : its body is clothed in the ſame pro- 
portion with a woolly hair equally fine; it is a much 
weaker creature than the glama, and is ſeldom uſed for 
carrying burthens, though the tame ones will carry from 
fifty to ſeventy-five pounds; but is kept as our ſheep, - 
for the ſake of its wool and its fleſh, which is very well 
taſted, and is a rich food. Ay | 1555 
Theſe animals live in large herds, are very timid and ex- 
ceſſively ſwift. The Indians take them in a ſtrange 
manner: they tie cords, with bits of wool or cloth hang- 
ing to them, about three or ſour feet from the ground, 
acroſs the narrow paſſes of the mountains, then driye 
the animals towards them, which are ſo terrified by the 
flutter of the rags as not to dare to paſs, but huddling 
together, give the hunters opportunity to kill with their 


ſlings as many as they pleaſe# 1 | 
PACOURII, in Botany, De Lact. a vaſt tree growing in the 
iſland of Maragnan, belonging to Braſil ; it bears leaves 
like thoſe of the apple-tree, a white flower, and a fruit 
of the bigneſs of two fiſts, The rind or peel of this 
fruit, which is about an inch thick, being boiled or pre- 
ſerved in ſugar, is reckoned a delicacy. Ray, 
PACQUING, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
people of the Philippine iſlands to a ſmall bird of the 
ſparrow kind, but very beautifully variegated, It feeds 
on the ſeeds of graſs. : ' 
PACT, PAcruu, or PAacTIoON, in Law, a cov 
convention between two or more parties. | 
Ulpian derives the word from the Latin verb paciſci, to 
bargain, agree, contraft ; others, with more probability, 
| om Y 1 appeaſe or pacify ; or from pango, 1 fix, 
eſtabliſh, Ts 55 
The civil lawyers, after Ulpian, define the word paz, 
the conſent of two or more parties to the ſame thing. 
Duorum aut plurium in idem conſenſus, lib. iii. ſect. 2. F. 
de pactis. | 5 3 | | 
There are two ſpecies of conventions, viz. the pat and 
contract. A pact againſt good manners, againſt public or 
natural equity, is null. It is a maxim in law, Ex nud 
patto non oritur lex. A Sg 
PACTA conventa, in Poland, are the articles agreed on 
between the king and the republic ; and which they mu; 
tually oblige each other to obſerve. 5 
PAD-ſaddle. See SADDLE, ; Wes | 
PADDLE, a ſort of oar, uſed by the ſavages of Africa and 
America, to navigate their canoes. It is much ſhorter 
and broader in the blade than the oar of a boat, and irre- 
gularly employed in rowing and ſteering. | 
PADDLE, in Glaſs-making, the name of an inſtrument with 
which the workman ſtirs about the ſand and aſhes in the 
calcar. 
PADDOCK, or Pappock-courſe, a piece of ground, con- 
veniently taken out of a park, ordinarily a mile long, and 
a quarter of a mile broad, encompaſſed with pales or a 
wall, for the exhibiting of races with greyhounds, for 
wagers, plates, or the like. | 
At one end of the paddoc is a little houſe, where the 
dogs are to be entered; and whence they are ſlipped; 


near which are pens to encloſe two or three deer for the - 
ſport. | 


The deer when turned looſe, run all along by the pale; 

and the ſpeCtators are placed on rhe other ſide. 

Along the courſe are ſeveral poſts ; viz. the law-poſt, 160 

yards from the dog-houſe and pens; the quarter of a 

mile poſt ; half-mile poſt ; and pincing poſt ; beſide the 
| 8 4 ditch, 


enant or 


— 


= 


1 joint, and xaxoy; aft evil, fignifying that it is ; 
of the joints, to which ee princi ally or 
which is the caſe, betauſe the bones of c N 
ſofter than thoſe of adults, ate therefore the more 2 
diſtended. by humours, and more frequently raiſed * 
tumors; theſe are hard in this caſe, and the ao | 
ſoft parts are not itiflated, and are free from e 
inflammation, and pain. It is, however, to be obſerveq! 
that this diforder, though at firft very different from * 
SPINA venteſa, is ſometimes to degenerate j 
| 1 2 | . oo 
| A, in Botany, a genus of the pentandrig min}... 
claſs. It is of a Titel form, r 4g ſtyle is big 
the fruit is a brittle berry, containing two ſeeds. Ther 
is only one ſpecies. 7 
ADEROTA, in the Linnzat: ſyſtem of Botany, 
| 3 | | ol plants of the diandria monogynia claſs ; the 
PADER, or PavLe-faf; a ſmall ſtaff, ſhod with iron, ſor f of which are, that the cup is a perianthium, divided 
deleanſing the plough from ſtuble, dirt, &c. inte four ſegments, and remaining after the flower i; 
PADOGI, a ſpecies of puniſhment uſed in Ruſſia. In this} fallen; the ſeveral * are ſtrait and pointed; the 
Puniſhment the body of the criminal is ſtripped to the flower is compoſed of a ſingle petal, which forms So 5 
Waiſt, and then laid upon the ground; one ſlave holds] lindric tube, nearly of the length of the cup, r 
the head between his knees, and another the lower part] ereCt at its extremity, and divided into two labia the 
of the body; then rods are applied to the back, till ſome] upper of which is long, hollow, and narrow, the wade: 
perſon gives notice to deſiſt, by crying out, enough, — expanded, but ſomewhat erect, broadeſt in its upper 
This puniſhment is cenſidered in Ruſſta merely as a cor- | part, lightly divided into three ſegments; and thoſe a! 
rection of the police, exerciſed on the ſoldier by military] equal, the ſtamina are two filaments bent downward. 
diſcipline, by the nobility on their ſervants, and by per-| and of the ſame length with the cup; the antheræ are 
fons in authority over all ſuch as are undet their com- ſomewhat erect; the piſtil has a ronndiſh germen, 2 
- mand. ou | 5 EY thread-like ſtyle, of the ſame length with the {tamin; 
Ever fince the acceſſion of Elizabeth tos the throne | and a truncated ſtigma z the fruit is a flatted capſule of 
of Ruſſia, the puniſhments were reduced to two kinds, an oval figure, but bifid, and pointed at the top, conſitt- 
vin. the padogi and KNOUT. I ing of two cells, with four valves; the ſeeds are very 
 FADUAN, among Medalifis, a modern medal made in] numerous, oblong, and obtuſe, and adhere to a columnar 
imitation of the antique; or a new medal ſtruck with | receptacle. There are two ſpecies; one of which is the 
| bonorata of Micheli. | | . | 


all the marks and characters of antiquity. | | | 
The name is taken from Paduan, Paduanns, a famous | P&xDEROTa, among fome of the old botanical writers, is 
alſo a name given to the acanthus, or beaf”s breech, 


Italian painter, who ſucceeded ſo well in the impoſture, | 
11 it may be ſo called, that the beſt judges are at a loſs  PZDO-BarTism, a compound of Tal, Tai), 
to diſtinguiſh his medals from the genuine ones. | and Banhou@-, baptiſm, infant Ba TIs M, or that con- 
This Paduan was thus called from the place of his birth, | ' ferred on children. | 5 | 
Padua; his proper name was Giovanni Cavino; others PDO-BAPrTIs TS, formed of mai, mai; infant, and 
| fay, Lewis Leez he flouriſhed in the ſeventeenth cen- | Ban ,, 1 baptixe, are thoſe who maintain that Bar- 
tury. Gotheb Rink adds, that he had an affociate in | TisM ſhould be adminiſtered to infants. In ſupport of 
this forgery, called Alexafider Baſhanus. His ſon Oc-| this opinion, they plead, that if infants, under the 
tavian, though born at Rome, was alſo called the Pa- Chriſtian diſpenſation, were excluded from the privilege | 
= i I ol baptiſm, the Chriſtian inſtitution muſt appear, in this 
 Papvan is properly applicable to thoſe medals only, which] refpect, to be leſs complete and perfect than that of the 
are ſtruck on the matrices of the elder Paduan; which] Jews: and it is not likely, by arguing à priori, that God 
are ſtill preſerved. Though it is frequently uſed in the} would appoint an external ſign of peculiar diſtinction 
general for all medals of this kind. En | and benefit for children under the patriarchal and Jewiſh 
Joubert obſerves; that there have been a Paduan and] conſtitution, without any ſimilar appointment under the 
Parmeſan in Italy, and a Carteron in Holland, who had | Chriſtian diſpenſation ; more eſpecially as the firſt pro- 
the knack of imitating the antique in perfection. The] felytes to Chriſtianity, and thoſe in particular who were 
Parmeſan was Laurentius Parmeſanus. We may alſo] converted from among the Jews, would naturally expect 
add another Italian who excelled in this way, viz. Va-] ſome token of diſtinction and privilege, comprehend- 
lerius Bellus Vicentinus; but his medals are not ſo com-] ing their children, and reſembling in its deſign, though 
mon as thoſe of the reſt. . | „ milder in its nature, that which Chriſtianity had abro- 
PAD US, in Botany, Sec LA un. : gated. This expectation was farther encouraged by the 
PAAN, ala, in Antiquity, a hymn in honour of very condeſcending and affectionate manner in which 


P A D 


Sich, a place made to receive the deer, arid preferve them 
From farther purſuit. | 

Near the ditch are placed judges or triers: The keeper, | 
to ſlip the dogs fairly, puts a falling collar upon each, 
to ſlip through a ring; and the deer being turned looſe 
and put forward by a tea zer, as ſoon as it is arrived at 
the law-poſt, the dog-houſe door is thrown open, and the 
dogs ſlipped. 2 | | 
flow tha deer ſwerve ſo much, as that his head is 
judged nearer the dog-houſe than the dirch, before he 
arrives at the pinching- poſt, it is no match; but moſt be 
run over again three days after. If there be no ſuch 
ſwerve, but the deer runs ſtrait as far as the pinching- 
poſt, then the dog neareſt him, if he chance to ſwerve 
afterwards, or by any accident be blanched, or if there be 

no ſuch ſwerve, &c. the dog that leaps the ditch firſt| 
wins the match. 
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Oe 


infant, 


Apollo, | 


or ſome other of the gods; 
victory and triumph. 


chiefly uſed on occaſion of 


denominated Pæan, from naw, Yipanruw, 1 heal; in al- 
luſion to his being the deity of medicine, 
The Pæan took its name from Apollo himſelf; who 
was denominated Pæen; becauſe in his combat with 
the ſerpent Python, his mother Latona encouraged him 
to make uſe of his arrows, by crying frequently, was, 
in vat, do boy, bravely boy | 

PR AN or PAON is allo a name of a foot in the angient 
poetry; ſo called, as commonly fuppoſed, becauſe appro- 
priated to the hymn Paax; though Quintilian derives 
the name from its inventor Pæon, a phyſictan. There 
were four kinds of feet called Pæans. I» 

The firſt Pæan conſiſts of faur ſyllables, one of which 


is long, and the reſt ſhort, as colligere; the fecond is| 


compoſed of a ſhort, a long, and two ſhort, as reſolvere; 
the third of two long, a ſhort, and a long, as communi- 
cant; and the fourth of three ſhort and one long, as 
temeritas. | NIN 

ACILIA, in {hthyology, a name Foes by Schoneveldt, 
and ſome others, to the fifh called by moſt authors the 
muſtela foſſilis. It is pro o a ſpecies of cobitis, and is 
called by Artedi the bib coditis, with five longitudinal 

black lines on the — 25 

PADARTHROCACES, in Surgery, is a difeaſe of the 
bones, raifing them into tumors near the joints, and 
differing from the ſpina ventoſa, in that it is not at- 
tended either with violent pains, or eroſions of the bone 
and adjacent parts. | 


The word is derived from the Greek, ait, o child, afbpoy, | 


/ 


our Lord expreſſes himſelf concerning infants; parti- 


| | | || cularly when he ſays, Mark x. 14. Of fuch is the king- 
Feſtus derives the word axe Tov wary, ferire, to ſmite, 
boat: but Heſychius rather takes Apollo to have been | 


dom of God;” which fame underſtand to ſignify, that 
the rights and privileges of the Chriſtian church belong 
to ſuch. With theſe views, it is eaſy to conceive to what 
ſubjects they would apply the general charge to baptize 
roſelytes, unleſs they had been directed and reſtricted 
ſome expreſs order. | 
An order of limitation was abſolutely neceſſary to pre- 
vent their miſtaking the proper ſubjects of baptiſm, 
and miſapplying this ordinance, if infants were to be 
excluded. This would. be the more likely, as they 
would explain the precepts of Chriſt, concerning bap- 
tiſm, by the cuſtom prevailing among the Jews, in bis 
ume: and as it was the practice, when proſclytes came 
over to the Jewiſh religion, to baptife the children with 
the parents, the apofiles would naturally conclude, that 
children were included in the general comwillion, 
Matt. xxviii. 19. | | 
Mr. Wall has endeavoured to thew, from the books of 
the Jews themſelves, and thoſe of others, that under- 
ſtood the Jewiſh cuſtoms, and have written conceriing | 
them, that it was the cuſtom of the Jews before our 97 
viour's time, and, as they aſkirm, from, the beginning © 
their law, to baptize as well as circumciſe any prolelſte 
that joined them from other nations, and with him, at 
his deſite, his infant children likewiſe. 
Moreover, the advocates for infant baptiſm urge more 
directly the argument from circymciſion after this man” 
ner; the covenant made with Abraham was a covenans 
of grace, by which ſpicitual and eternal bleſſings ver* 
E to him (ſee Matt. XXIi. 31, 33 Heb. 1. b. 


+1 0 1— o Als TI pr . . d as ſuch com- 
m. iv. 11—17. Gal. iii. &—18. 29.) orehendet 


and ſeems to be called the circumeiſion of Chriſt, by 


old before he be baptized, all unanimouſly gave their 


, 


PAD 


as ſuch, he commanded that it ſhould be 
oy Por to the infant offspring of his covenant peo- 
le, Gen. xvii. I—4-+ .And yet, though the covenant 
endureth, that ancient token of it is aboliſhed ; _ is 
there any external ſign or ſeal of it, under the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, except baptiſm. We have, therefore, w_ 
ſon to think, that this ordinance was intended to * 
ceed circumciſion, 28 it reſembles it in many reſpects, 


e Paul, Col. ii. 11, 12. And inafmuch as cir- | 
| — — was adminiſtered to infants, in token of this 
coverant, - baptiſms being its ſubſtitute and antitype, 
2 _ to be adminiſtered _ infants likewiſe. Conſult 
| ii. 20. Rom. xi. 17, &c. : 

Anatber awe for infant baptiſm is deduced from } 
| the words of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. vii. 14. which are ſup- 
poſed to have a direct. reference to infant baptiſm ; be- 
| cauſe holy often ſignifies thoſe that might be admitted 
| to ſacred rites, and unclean ſuch as were to be excluded 
from them. Doddr. zn loc. | 
The Pædo-bopiiſs acknowledge that there 


to the hiſtory of the adminiſtration of baptiſm, they | 
| — that che apoſtles are ſaid to have baptized whole 
families, Acts xvi. 15. 33. 1 Cor, i. 16. and, therefore, 


ination. And they apprehend, that they have been | 
| 85 trace ſuch intimations at leaſt of infant baptiſm, 
in the earlieſt ages of the church, as may, to a high 


- ſequently divine inſtitution. © | 
2 who was born about the time of St. John's 
death, and probably of. Chriſtian parents, mentions in- 
| Fants among the regenerate, i. et the baptiſed, as the 
word generally ſignifies in his writings _ | 

Juſtin Martyr, about forty years after the time of the 
apoſtles, 


from their infancy. | | | | 
Tertullian, about one hundred years after the apoſtles, 
though he adviſes parents to defer baptizing their | 
ohildren, except when their lives were in danger, ſpeaks | 
of the practice as generally received and obſerved in 

VVV 3 | 
Cyprian, about one hundred and fifty years after the 


that, in his time, A. D. 253, a queſtion being agitated 
among ſixty-ſix biſhops, in the council of Carthage, 
- Whether an infant muſt be kept till he was eight days 


opinion to the contrary. ; 
| There are many paſſages that expreſly refer to infant 
baptiſm. in the werks of Origen, who was born of 
' Chriſtian parents; and as his father was martyred in the 
year 202, when he was feventeen years old, the re- 
moter Chriſtians of his family muſt have been nearly | 
contemporary with the apoſtles. 
In the Apoſtolic ConsTITUTIONS, which are allowed 
to be very ancient, expreſs mention occurs of infant | 
baptiſm, as commanded by Chriſt, Matth. xix. 14. 
The learned Wall, who took great pains in this inquiry, 
informs us, that, in the firſt four hundred years after the 
apoſtles, there appears to. be only one, viz. Tertullian, 
who, in ſome caſes, adviſed the delay of infant baptiſm ; 
and another, viz. Gregory, who ptactiſed ſuch delay in 
the caſe of his own children : but no ſociety of men | 
adopted this opinion, nor did any one perſon pretend 
to ſay it was unlawful to baptize infants: and in the 
next ſeyen hundred years, there is not ſo much as one 
man to be found, that either ſpoke for or practiſed any 
ſuch delay; and, if truth were to be determined b) 
numbers, the general and uniform practice of the Chrii- 
tian church is very much in favour of infant baptiſm. 
On the other hand, the Baptiſts plead, that infants are 
incapable of complying with the terms required in or- 
der to baptiſm, i. e. repentance and faith, and of re- 
ceiving thoſe inſtructions which Chriſt directed, as pre- 
vious to it. Matt. xxviii.' 19. compared with 1 Peter, 
iii. 21. But the Pade-bapti/ts reply, that thoſe inſtruc- 
tions and conditions were required only of thoſe who 
were capable of them, Beſides, the word watbil:uoal:, 
which ſome underſtand of teaching, previous to baptiſm, 
may ſignify make diſciples : and that infants may be com- 
prehended under that name, ſome have argued from 
Acts xv. 10. The word uſed by Juſtin Martyr, in the | 
paſſage above cited, and applied to infants, is «uabd:uoay, | 
And it has been farther alledged, that the penmen ol 
feripture, and other Chriſtian writers, have commonly 
uſed the word ta ſignify the reception of any one to the | 
number and degree of diſciples, as preparatory to ſub- 


ſequent inſtruction ; ſo that perſons, thus received in | 
2 | | 


x ed both Jews and Gentiles, and their ſeed, Cir 
| —— — by God as a token of that co- 


is no direct | 
and expreſs command to baptize' infants; bur appealing | - 


probably infants, compre ended under this general de- | 


ſpeaks of ſome who had been made diſciples | 


former perform it by ſprinkling or pourin 
the latter by the immerſion of the whole 5 


apoſtles, is allowed by all to ſpeak expreſsly of infant 
baptiſm, as generally uſed in the church; and we learn, | 


tiſm which then generally prevailed, 


order to be taught, were, before the inſtruction itſelf 
denominated diſciples. Compare Luke ix. 57. an. 
Matt. viii. 19, 20, 21. Euſebius Evang. Demonſt lib, iii. 
ſect. 7. where be ſtyles thoſe who were defirous of learn- 
ing of Chriſt, his diſciples. _ | 

t is farther objeQted; that infants are incapable of re- 


ceiving any benefit from baptiſm; and that, in this 


caſe the ordinance is expoſed to contempt. The Pædo- 
baptifis reply to this objection by maintaining on the 
contrary, that there are many advantages reſulting from 


. baptiſm adminiſtered to infantt, both to them and 


principally to their parents, whoſe immediate act it is; 
that ah ordinance, as in the caſe of Chriſt, who was 


_ himſelf baptized, may ſometimes be adminiſtered to 


thoſe who are not capable of all the purpoſes for which 
it was originally inſtituted, and which it may ſubſerve 
with regard to others; and till farther, that this ar- 
gument againſt baptizing infants, by proving too meh? 
proves nothing; for if infants are incapable of the 
of baptiſm, under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, me” 
under former diſpenſations were equally incapabie f 
the ends of circumciſion ; and, therefore, ſuch an in- 
ſtitution was uſeleſs and improperly enjoined. 


The objeCtion founded on the ſilence of the New Teſti- 


ment, with reg ar dto infants as the ſubjects of bap- 
tiſm, is already anſwered, in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, and the objection retorted againſt the Baptiſts 
themſelves. The hiſtory of the practice of baptizing 
infants has been already ſtated; and though it is urged; 


that Juſtin Martyr contends for a profeffion of faith as 


neceſſary in order to baptiſm, whence was derived the 
degree of probability, prove it to be an apoſtSlic, and con- © 


uſe of ſponſors, in the caſe of infants, it is anſwered 
by the Pede:baprifis, that Juſtin ſpeaks of the adult, of 
may conſider the confeſſion of the ſponſor as the child's, 
being made in his name: and this is the more probable 
as the ſubſequent fathers uſe the ſame langurge Inog 
after infant baptiſm was the prevailing practice. | 
The Pede-baptifts alſo differ from the Baptiſts as to the 
mode of adminiſtering this Chriſtian ordinance. The 
on water; 
od 3 which 
they conteſt to be an eſſential cireumſtance. In favour 
of immerſion it is pleaded, that the word panl'{w, being 


derived from gamia, properly ſignifies to plunge : on the 
other hand it is urged, that in this diminutive and deriv- 


ative form it may fignify any method of waſhing, and is 

ſometimes uſed in ſcripture for waſhing things which 
were not dipped in water, but on which it was poured. 
Compare Luke xi. 38. Mark vii. 4. and thoſe paſſages 


in which the pouring out of the ſpirit is called bap- 


tiſm. Acts i. 5. 8. ch. xi. 15. 16. to which ſome add; 
1 Cor. x. 2, obſerving that garde is never uſed for bap- 
tiſm. . Ee 
Farther, the Baptiſts argue, that John performed his 
baptiſm by immerſion, and that his practice is obligatory - 
upon all Chriſtians. To this ſome have replied; that 
John's baptiſm is diſtinguiſhed from Chriſtian baptiſm, 
and that ſome, who had received his baptiſmy were again 


_ baptized in the name of Chriſt. Acts xix. 3, 4s 5. 


And, therefore, that his example does not bind Chriſ- 
tians. However, it is at leaſt doubtful, whether John 
who was of the line of the prieſts that had been always 

uſed to perform their puritications by ſprinkling; did 
really. baptize by immerſion, On the affirmative it is 

urged, that we read of his baptizing (&) in Jordan: 
but to this is anſwered, that 6 ſignifies by, at, or with, 

and conſequently furniſhes no proof that John plunged 
his diſciples into the river of Jordan. It is farther 
pleaded, that he choſe a place ſor this purpoſe, where 
there was much water; and this he might have done, 
for the couvenience of ſprinkling as well as of plung- 
ing, conſidering the numbers that reſorted to his bap= 
tiſm, Matt. iii. 5. It is improbable, that ſuch multitudes 


of both ſexes, and at a diſtance from their own habi⸗ 


tations, ſhould be baptized in any other mode; | 
Another argument, in favour of immerſion, is drawn 
from the account of Philip and the Eunuch. Acts viii. 
38, 39. who went down (eig) into the water; and, after 
the baptiſm, they are both ſaid to come up (in) oat of 
the water. But many paſſages might be cited, where 
#5 lignifies to or unte, and 0 from. Matt. xv. 24. chap, 
xvii. 27+ chap iii. 11. John ix. I; 2 Cor. Y. i. Rev. 
„„ OS | 
It ae argued, that plunging alone repreſents our 
being buried With Chriſt in bapü fm, ad confeyentuly 
that this ceremony is eſſential, Compare Rom, vi. 4. 
Col. i. 12. The Pede-baptiſts,, though they allow that 
there is in theſe paſſages an alluſion to the mode of bap- 
maintain, that in 
the inſtitution of the ordinance, there is no declaxation 
that it was chiefly defigned to repreſent this, and per · 
ſons were baptized before it was generally known that 
Chriſt ſhould die and ariſe from the dead. Our being 


cleanſed 


* 


cleanſed from ſin ſeems to be the thing primarily 4 
tended, which may well be repreſented by pouring on 
water; and as this more naturally reprefents the pouring 
out of the ſpirit, the ſprinkling us 'with it, and the 


ſprinkling of the blood of Jeſus, it may anſwer as va-|- 


luable purpoſes as that mode, which, more directly, re- 
preſents death and a reſurrection. Ine 
The moſt conſiderable argument in favour of immerſion 
is, that it was practiſed in the primitive ages. Several 
texts in the New Teſtament, ſay the Baptiſts, plainly 
declare this. Matt. iij. 6. 16. John iii, 23. Ads viii. 
36 39. But from theſe paſſages, the Pædo- baptiſis reply, 
that no certain concluſion in favour of immerſion can 
be drawn; nor from the ſubſequent hiſtory of the 
Chriſtian church. Though they allow that immerſion 
might be uſed, there are ſome caſes in which it is more 
probable that the mode of baptiſm was ſprinkling ; 
partly on account of the number baptized at once, 
and partly becauſe many of them were ſtrangers, and 
4 far from their own habitations, and therefore deſtitute | 
bat change of raiment which decency, conveniency, 
and ſafety, would have required. We might add far- 
ther, that baptiſm by ſprinkling is, in its nature and the 
circumſtances attending it, more ſuitable ro the mild and 
benign genius of Chriſtianity, and to the deſigned ex- 
tent of it's ſpread through all the various climates of the 
earth, than baptiſm by immerſion. See, on this ſubject, 
Walls Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm, 4to. 1907, Wall's 
Defence of the Hiſtory againſt Gale, &c. 8vo. 1702. 
. Towgood's Baptiſm of Infants a reaſonable Service. 
_ Fleming's Plea for Infants, &c. &c. WAG 
For a ſummary of the principal arguments in favour of 
baptizing adults, and by immerſion. See BArT1sTSsS. 
PADOTHYSIA, w2:Þobuorinx in Antiquity, an inhuman 
| cuſtom, that prevailed amongſt the ancient heathens of 
ſacrificing their children. Thus it is related in the 
ſcriptures, that the king of Moab, being beſieged by the 
Iſraelites in his capital, and reduced to great ſtraits, 
took his eldeſt ſon, that ſhould have reigned in his ſtead, 
and offered him for a burnt offering upon the wall, on 
which the ſiege was raiſed. 2 Kings iii. 7. | 


ö 


From Phœnicia this cruel practice paſſed into Europe, 


and Africa, and ſpread itſelf far and wide: and it is 

reported, that the Mexicans are, at preſent, guilty of it. 
_ P.ANOE, in Botany, the name of a very large tree, which 
__ © grows in Malabar, Pa —_— | 
The reſin, diſcharged from the root, bark, fruit, and 


other parts of this tree, when boiled with oil, is uſed | 


either for a hard or liquid pitch ; and is, in the Indian 
_ facrifices, ſometimes burnt inſtead of incenſe, 
The kernels of the fruit when bruiſed, and, in conjunc- 
tion with warm water, levigated on a marble, corrobo- 
rate the ſtomach, remove a nauſea and vomiting, allay 
_ racking pains ot the belly, and cure the cholera, The 
reſin of this tree, when melted with the oleum ſeſami, 
is an excellent vulnerary balfam; when reduced to a 
powder, and exhibited, it alſo powerfully cures a gonor- 
rhœa, and other vulnerary iymptoms. Ray. 8 
PANULA, or PEN ULA, among the Romans, a thick 
ſhort, cloſe-bodied garment, fit tor a defence againſt 
cold and rain. = 1 | NE 
AONIA, in Botany. See Prowy, . © | 
PAONITES, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by ſome 
writers to the ſtone called by others pæanites, and 
eſteemed of great uſe to women in labour. It ſeems to 
have been called pæonites, from Pæonia, in Macedonia, 
where it was found. LIED | 
PAGAN, paganus, a heathen, gentile, or idolater, one who 
adores falſe gods, | , 8 
Baronius derives the word paganus, a pagis, villages, be- 
cauſe, when Chriſtians became maſters of the cities. 
the heathens were obliged, by the edits of Conſtantine | 


| 


Salmaſius will have the word come from pagus, con- 

- fidered: as originally Ggniſying gens, or nation: whence| 
he obſerves, we ſay indifferently, pagans, or gentiles. 
The abbot de Fleury gives another origin of pagan : he 
' obſerves, that the emperor Conſlantine, going from 

Antioch, againſt Maxentius, in 350, aſſembled all his 
troops, and adviſed ſuch as had not received baptiſm to 
receive it immediately; declaring withal, that ſuch as 
ſhould be found unbaptized ſhould quit the ſervice, and 
go home. ; * 
| Fan perhaps, - ſays the abbot, the name pagan might 
be given to thoſe who choſe the latter; the Latin word 
paganus properly ſignifying @ perſon who does not bear 
arms, in oppoſition to mules, a foldier, 
And hence it might, in time, extend to all heathens ; 
or, continues he, the word might come from pagus, vil- 


PAGARCHUS, w;ſapxo;, formed from pagus 


In the paganalia, the peaſants went in ſolemn 
all around the village, making luſtrations t 
They had alſo their ſacrifices, wherein they o 
+ the altars of 7 AY 5, 
Ialicarnaſſeus and St. Jerom refer the inſtitution 8. 
Paganalia to Servius Tullus. They were held 1 
month of February. | 1 
PAGANELLUS, in [chthyology; See Go Tr. 
PAGANINA, an Italian 2 uſed by ſome authors to ex 
preſs the firſt excrements of children: theſe gr > 


proeefſioh 
0 purify it. 
ffered cakes 


reduced to powder, are eſteemed by ſome Ty 
and powerful medicine againſt epilepſies. It 23 be 


taken in ſmall doſes, every day, for ſome time. 
PAGANI SM, the religious worſhip and diſcipline of 
gans; or the adoration of idols and falſe gods. on 
The gods of paganiſm were either men, as Jupiter, Her 
cules, Bacchus, &c. or fiQicious perſons, as Victory, Fame, 
Fever, &c. or beaſts, as in Egypt, crocodiles, cats "ag 
or finally, inanimate things, as onions, fire, and water, the. 
and apyn, command, among the ancients, a Penn age 
giſtrate of a pagus, or little diſtrit, in the county 
PAGE, formed from wat, child, boy, à youth of tate 23 
tained in the family of a prince, or great pe: ſonage 
as an honourable ſervant, to attend in vilits of ceremony, 
carry meſſages, bear up trains, robes, &c. and at the 
ſame time to have a genteel education, and learn his ex. 
erciſes. 5 LS Zh 
The pages in the king's houſhold are various, and have 
various provines aſſigned them: as pages of nowoyr 
| pages of the preſence-chamber, pages of the back-ſtairs, 
Pages were anciently diſtinguiſhed from the other ſervants 
in livery, by their webring drawers in lieu of breeches; 
and ſleeves turned up with velvet. 55 
Cujas and Gothofred obſerve, that pages in the emperors 
families were called pædagogiani pueri. Fauchet ſays, 
the word page was firſt given to the little boys who at- 
tend tilers, to bring them their tiles, &c. that till the 
time of Charles VI. or VII the name was common to 
the baſeſt ſervants; and it is ſince then, that page is 
become a term of honour; and the meaner fervants 
are diſtinguiſhed from them by the name of lacqueys, 
valets, &c.' _ | 1 


PAGE, is particularly uſed, in the Turkiſh ſeraglio, for the 


children of tribute, or flaves who wait on che grand 
 fGgnior, 8 3 I 
They are commanded by the firſt aga, and eonſtitute 
four claſſes, called 0DAs. | 

PAGE of a book. See PRINTING. 


PAGEANT, a triumphal car, chariot, arch, or other the 


like pompous decoration, variouſly adoined with co- 
lours, flags, &c. carried about in public ſhews, proceſ- 
ſions, &c. 7 | 
PAGEL, in 1chthyology, a name given by the Spaniards to 
that fiſh which authors in general called the ERYTHRI- 
NUs, or rubellio, and ſome the æathus and pagrus. It 
is properly a ſpecies of the /parus, and is diſtinguiſhed 
by Artedi from the reſt of that genus, by the name of 
the Al ver- eyed red-bodied SPARUS. | 
PAGOD, a name which the Portugeſe have given to all 
the temples of the Indians, and all the idolaters of the 
The pagads of the Chineſe and Siameſe are exceedingly 
magnificent. | 55 
The revenues of the paged of Janigrade are ſo great 
as to ſubſiſt, every day, from fiſteen to twenty thouſand 
pilgrims. | . | 


Paco is alſo uſed for the idol adored in the temple. 


Hence many give the name paged to thoſe little porcelain 
images brought from China. | 


PAGOD is allo the name of a gold coin, current in ſeveral 
and his ſons, to go and live in the country villages, &c.| 


'parts of the Indies, on the footing of the piece of eight. 
The :Engliſh coin pagods at Fort St. George, and the 
Dutch at a Palicate. | | 
There are alſo ſilver pagods firuck at Narſingua, Biſna- 
gar, &c. which uſually bear the figure of ſome mon- 
ſirous idol: whence their names. They are of various 
values. 170 
PAGO YUM, a word uſed by Paracelſus and his followers, 
to expreſs an imaginary belng, which preſides over, oc 
is the occaſion of diſeaſes, whoſe cauſes are leſs known 
and which have been ſuppoſed to ariſe from inchant- 
ment. Such is the doctrine of this ſtrange write! 5 
and on this ſubject he has written a treatiſe called Pa- 
geyus. 
PAGRUS, in {chtkyology, the name of a ſea-fiſh, the /pa- 
rus paprus of Linnæus known in Engliſh by the _ 
of the ſea-bream, and the red gilt-head, It is a cent e 


lage, in regard the peaſants were thoſe who adhered] ably large fiſh, growing ſometimes to ten or ow 
longeſt to the idolatry of the heathens, | unds weight, It is very broad in proportion Par 
PAGANALLA, an ancient rural feaſt thus called, becauſe} ength, and is alſo conſiderably thick; lis head is flat Fn 
celebrated in the villages, in pagis, . ON | 
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at top; and, at the baſis of the gill-fins, it has on each 
Gde a large black ſpot 3 the irides are ſilvery 3 the inſide 
of the covers of the gills, the mouth, and the tongue are 
of a fine red; the ſkin at the end of the dorſal and anal 
fins is gathered up, and hides the laſt rays the ſcales 
are large, the tail forked; and the colour of the whole 


body is red. It is caught in conſiderable ny in the 
Mediterranean, and is common in the markets of Italy. 


Some account it a very delicate fiſh, but many think it 


eats too dry. See Tab. III. FI, Ne 34. 

PaGRUS is allo uſed by Joannes Cuba, and others, for the 
fiſh commonly called dentex, the /ynodon, and ſynaftris of 
the Greeks. It is a ſpecies of the ſparus, and is accu- 
rately diſtinguithed by Artedi, by the name of the va- 


riegated ſparus, with a ſharp back, and with four large | 


teeth. | 

pad us is alſo a name given by Paulus Jovius, and ſome 
other authors, to the fiſh called ERYTHRINbs and u- 
bellin, and by Appian, xathus. It is of the ſparus kind, 

and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi, by the name of the /z/ver- 
eyed red-bodied ſparus. 


paGRUsS Indicus, a name by which ſome authors have called 


the Faſt Indian fiſh, more uſually known by the name of 
BRAMA ſaxatilis, | 

PAHIE is one of the claſſes of canoes or boats uſed by the 
inhabitants of the iſlands in the South Sea. The phie is 
of different ſizes, from ſixty to thirty feet long, but very 


narrow; a tranſverſe ſection of it reſembles the ſpade of 


cards, the whole being much wider in propörtidn to its 


jength. The largeſt pahies are uſed for fighting, in which 


caſe they are fitted with a ſtage or platform ; but princi- 
pally for long voyages, 

222, &c. See Ivanan. 
PAIGLES. See PRIMROSE. 


PAIN, an uneaſy ſenſation, ariſing from a ſudden and vio- 


lent ſolution of continuity, or other accident in the 
nerves, membranes, veſſels, muſcles, &c. of the body. 


Pain, according to ſome, conſiſts in a motion of the or- | 


gaus of ſenſe; and according to others, it is an emotion 
of the foul, occaſioned by thoſe organs. 


From the phyſical definition of pair, it follows, that 


whatever may diſtract or ſeparate the parts of the nerves 


or membranes from one another, may cauſe pain; but 


there is nothing in the compaſs of nature which may not 
do that, with whatever figures and properties it be endued : 


for ſince ſomewhat may always be applied, or added, to 


any other body, ſuch body may at length increaſe into a | 


bulk too big to flow through a canal of a given diameter, 


and will therefore require more room: wherefore, while | 


the ſides of a canal are thruſt outward beyond what they 
uſed to be, that is, while the parts compoſing thoſe 
ſides, before contiguous, become looſened and moved 


away from one another; if that body ſtrike upon thoſe | 


fides with a brilk impetus ; and that impetus be conti- 
nually renewed, the ſolution will be conſiderable, or the 
niſus towards a ſolution violent; that is, there will be 
pain. Wherefore the conſtituent parts of fluids, being 
ſufficiently augmented in dimenſion, and propelled with 
a continually repeated impetus againſt any canal of our 


body, may occalion that ſolution, in which conſiſts the 
eſſence of pain. 


For it comes to the ſame thing, whether ſome parts be 
added to a body; or the parts of that body be, by any 
cauſe wliatſoever, ſe parated to fo great an interval near 


the ſides of a canal, as to conſtitute a dimenſion equal 
to that which would ariſe from the addition of a new part; 
for the bulk may ſo far increaſe both ways, as that the 


natural capacity of the canal ſhall not be big enough to 


contain it, without ſome violent dilatation, and a di— 


ſtraction of the fibres it is compoled of: and conſe- 


quently pain muſt enſue. 

Farther, as there may be always ſomewhat added to an- 
other body; ſo from any body may ſomewhat be always 
taken away: a body fo diminiſhed in dimenſion, and 
impelled with a conſiderable impetus, will break through 
the interſtices of the fibres, where it is leſs than the ca- 


| 28 of ſuch interſtices, and is moved obliquely: and 


ecauſe the ſuperficies of the fibres are not wont to be 
contained under geometrical right lines, but to have pat- 
ticles ſtanding out and prominent, theſe it divides from 
one another. 
may occaſion in us pain, ſo it be big enough to diſtend 
the veſſels beyond their uſual meaſure, or ſmall enough 


to enter the pores in the ſides of a canal, with an impe- 
tus in the manner intimated. | 


And what is thus advanced, with relativn to things | 


within the veſſels 
the veſſels. 


Paix, in Medicine, conſidered as a ſymptom of a diſeaſe, 


„may be ealily applied to others out of 


makes a conſiderable article in a palliative cure. See 


DoLok. 


Palds. after, See DELIV ERV, and LY 1NG-in women. 
Vor. III. No 253. SE 


Hawkſworth's Voy. vol: it. p. 


And thus any body, of whatſoever figure, 


— 


— — 


— 


pat 


Pain-abeiles, à word uſed by ſome to expreſs what the 


ancients called ambro/ia, or the yellow ſubſtance found 
concreted in lumps on the legs of bees, and ſuppoſed by 
the generility of the world to be real wax. 
Experimeits made by Mr. Reaumur and others, have ſuf- 
ficiently. proved that this ſubſtance is not waz, nor has it 
any of the properties of wax; but it has beet conjectur- 
ed, that this is the matter out of which waz is finally 
made, ; TO SEE CIs Fo OI ! 
In tracing this ſubſtance up to its origin, we find that 
the bees collect the farina of flowers; which when mould- 
ed by their feet into a Jump, makes this matter. It is 
very probable, that they feed on this matter, and, as ſome 
imagine, after paſſing through certain changes in their 
bodies, it becomes wax. This was an opinion ſo old as 
the days of Pliny ; ſome of the authors he quotes calling 
this ſubſtance aribro/7a, or the food of theſe little deities; 
but later obſervations overthrew this opinion, till it again 


got credit under the more accurate examinations made 


by Mr. Reatimur; on the ſtruQure and parts of the bee. 
This is a food not only eaten occaſionally by the bees, 
but neceſſary to their ſupport, and is found ſtored up in 


their hives againſt a bad ſeaſon. The combs have their 
different cells made for different purpoſes and, beſide 


that, ſome are deſtined for receiving honey, and ſome 


for the young worms which are hereafter to become bees; 


there are ſome alfo which ſerve to contain this yellow 
matter, collected on the legs of theſe inſets In fine 
weather, when more of this mattef is collected than is 


eaten for immediate nouriſhment, the bees icrapt off the 
lumps of it from their legs into ſome of the holes, or 
cells of the combs, where, others following their exam- 
ple, there finally become large reſerves of it ; which are 


eaten on ſuch days when they cannot go out in ſearch of 
more. 


The bee collects this yellow matter, which; according to 


Reaumur, is the prime conſtituent of the wax, from 
whatever flowers happen to be moſt plentiful about the 
hives z and though generally yellow, as the farina of molt 
plants is ſo, yet it is ſometimes ſeen in red or green 
lumps on their thighs ; but whatever be its natural co- 


lour, it is always turned yellow before it is diſcharged 


from the body of the animal; and when the ſtomach of 
any of them is diſſected, after feeding on a red ſub- 
ſtance collected from flowers, the faiina bf which is of 
that colour, the change is ſound to be made as to colour 
in this part, for the whole is ſound there in form of a 
yellow jelly. 
of ſeveral bees, and dried, is found to be of a diſagree- 
able ſmell, like fermented matter, and of a pungency 
ſomewhat reſembling that of the volatile ſalts. Mr. Reau- 
mur was hence induced to try the effect of the volatile 
ſalts in turning the bees bread, or rough wax, into perfect 


Wax by digeſtions, continued a long time, but in vain; 


If we may give credit, however, to the German Ephe- 
merides, there is a much more eaſy way cf reducing this 
matter, while yet contained in the apices of the plant, 
into true wax; and that without the affiſtance of the 


work of the bees. Mr. David Maja gives an account, in 


thoſe papers, that the perſons he employed in beating 
roſes into conſerve, always obſerved in the pounding of 


the roſes, before the ſugar was put to them, that a piece 


of ſolid but ſoft matter was ſound adhering to the peſtle 


of the mortar, which, on a ſtrict examination, proved 
to be true and genuine wax. 


true wax the farina contained in the apices of that flower. 
Mr. Reaumur ttied what effect the juice of roſes would 
have on the yellow matter collected on the legs of the 
bees, and on the farina of plants, but no treatment he 
could give theſe ſubſtances was ever able to produce wax. 
Mr. Reaumur alledges as an abſolute proof, that the bees 
eat the rough wax or bees bread; that, by obſerving the 
bees of a certain hive to come home loaded with it every 


day, ſeveral times over, during the month of Apiil, and 


a great part of May; and after this, opening and ex- 
amining the hive they belonged to, there were ſound no 
new combs, nor were the old bees enlarged in ſize ; it is 
true, that there were ſome cells found filled with maga= 
Zines of this matter, but as the far greater partwas brought 
to no ſort of account; it ſeems very plain that they had 
eat it. It is to be obſerved, that the bees have their ſe- 
veral periods of going out in ſearch of this maiter and of 


honey : it would be too fatiguing for them to be always 


thus at work; and to avoid this there is always a very 
large part of them, even more than half the hive, found 
at reſt within it; theſe are ſuch as have worked till they 
are tired, and the others ii tuin take this manner of reſt- 
ing, and fend theſe out to work again, Reaumur's Hiſt. 
Inf. vol. x. p. 68. | 


But it is neceſſary to add, tha: Butler, Purchas, Ruſden, 


9 | and 


This matter is taken out of the ſtomachs 


It appeared from chis ex- 
periment that the juice of the petals or leaves of the roſes; 
was able, by the alliſtance of beating; to convert into 
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and Thorley, very accurate obſervers of the various ope- 
rations of bees, have urged ſeveral arguments to diſprove 
the identity of the ſubſtance now deſcribed, and wax. 
When the hives, they ſay, have been for a year or more 
filled with combs down to the floor, and there 1s no more 
room to build, the bees carry in this matter in the greateſt 
plenty ; and even when no more wax is wanting, beſides 
the ſmall quantity which is required for ſealing up the 
honey and the breeding cells. They alſo urge, that this | 
ſubſtance is very different from wax; as the particles of 
the former will ſeparate'from each other, and be crumbled 
to powder when examined between the fingers, whereas 
thoſe of the latter will adhere, and cleave together 3 and 
if the one be carried to the. fire, it will melt and difſolve, 
whereas the other will be converted into aſhes and duſt. 
Tue difference of the colours of this ſubſtance is an addi- 
tional proof that it was not wax, which, when it is ga- 
thered and wrought into combs, is always white, and 
the change of its colour is owing merely to the age of 
the combs,” and breath of the bees. Beſides, it is ob- 
ſerved, that new ſwarms for the firſt, ſecond, cr third 


_ PAINE fort, & dure, in Law, an eſpecial puniſhment, 


whereof is thus deſcribed: I 5 
„ le ſhall be ſent back to the priſon, whence he came; 


ter, and his legs in the ſame manner; then let there be 


PAL 


day, carry in little or nothing of this matter; though in 
that ſpace of time they have conveyed into the hive iuſh- 
cient quantities of wax, formed into ſeveral large combs : 


on the contrary, when they carry in the greateſt quantity 


of this matter, they collect the leſs wax: becauic the new 
{warms want the wax, and the old ſtocks want food and 
nouriſhment for their young. Moreover, Mr. Thorley 
found upon the belly of a bec, which he caught as it was 
entering the hive, within the plaits, no leſs than fix pieces 
of ſolid wax, perfectly white and tranſparent : and he has 
allo at other times found wax in the fame ſituation. 


Tborley's Inquiry into the Nature, &c. of Bees, ed. 1774, 


p. 106, See Wax. 


formerly inflicted on one, who, being arraigned of felo- 
ny, reſuſed to put himlelf upon the ordinary trial of 
God and his country, and thereby ſtood mute by the in- 
terpretation of law. | 


This is vulgarly called freſ/ing to death. The proceſs 


« and be laid in ſome low dark room, where he ſhail he 


naked on the earth, without any litter, ruſhes, or other 


4c (loathing, and without any raiment about him, but 
© only ſomething to cover his privy members; and he 
„ {hall lie upon bis back with his head covered, and his 


room, with a cord, and the other arm to another quar- 


aid upon his body iron, or ſtone, as much as he may 
« hear, or more; and the next day following, he ſhall 
« have three moiſels of barley-bread without drink; and 
the fecond day he thall have drink three times, as much 


« at each time as he can drink, of the water next unto | 


feet; and one arm hall be drawn to one quarter of the | 


PaixTERS, Ye. The price of painters Work 


the priſon, except it be running water, without any 


« bread; and this ſhall be his diet, till he dies.“ 


Geo. III. cap. 20. See MUTE. 


PpAINIM, the ſame with PaGaN, | 
PAIN IU, back oil, in the Ait is prepared by grinding, with 


Ibis ſpecies of puniſhment is now diſcontinued by 12 


a proper quantity of oil, the charcoal or ſoot blacks, or 


the natural black earths, or the pit-coal, till they are 
united into a ſmooth, uniform, thick compound, which 
is occafionally diluted with more oil to a due conſiſtence 
for being worked freely with the bruth or pencil. The 


finelt black colour is made with ivory black, ground be- 


fore the addition of the oil, into an impalpable powder. 
The material moſt commonly made ule of is lamp-black, 


the unctuoſity of which diſpoſes it to mix more eaſily and 


perſeQtiy with oil than other pigments ; but it derives | 


hence the imperfection and diſadvantage of drying flow- 
„ which may be remedied by a due preparation of the 
oil; as by ſetting it on fire, and boiling it, as in the 
method of making PRINTIN G- iat. An opake deep black 
paint with water, is made by grinding ivory-black with 
gum water, Or with the liquid which ſettles from white 


of eggs, after they have been beaten up and ſuffered to | 


Hand a little. dome uſe gum-water and the white 
of eggs together; and obſerve that a (mall addition of the 


latter makes the mixture flow more freely from the pen- 


cil, and improves its ploſſineſs, Lewis's Com. Phil. 
Techn. p. 356, &c. | | 


PAINTED lady, among the Florijts, a term for a particu- 


lar ſort of carnations, the flowers of which have all their 
etals red or purple on the outſide, and white underneath. 


PAINTER, in Naval Language, a rope employed to faſten 


a boat cither along {ide of the thip to which it belongs, or 
to ſome wharf, key, &c. as occalion requires, See 
SHANK- Painter, | 


PaIinTER, in the Hi/tory of the Arts, one who poſſvſſes 


and practiſes the ait of PSN TING 


mited by ſtatute, and they ſhall not take ren 
a-day, for laying any flat colour, mingled with oil | 
ſize, upon timber, ſtone, &. and plaitlerers are fo bid 
uſing the trade of a painter in London, or to la jog | 
colours of painting, unleſs they are ſervants to Por Seay, 
& c. on pain of 5/. But they may uſe whiting, blocking. 
red lead, oker, &c. mixed with ſize only, {lat, 1, 3 
cap. 23. 1 5 
Painting is meaſured by the ſquare yard in the ſame m 

ner as WAINSCOTING, the mouldings being me 


by a thread; the laſhes of windows ate paid for 
piece. 


alured 
by the 


PAINTING, PreTvra, the art of repreſenting all vighte 


objects by lines and colours, on an even and unif 
ſurface. | m— 
Painting is ſaid to have had its riſe among the Epy 
and the Greeks, who learned it of them, carricd 
perſection, if we may believe the ſtories related 
Apelles and Zevxis, | 


tans : 
it to itg 
of their 


_ The Romans were not without confiderable maſters in 


this art, in the latter times of the republic, anc under 
the firſt emperors : but the inundation of Barbarians 
who ruined Italy, proved fatal o paintins, and almoſt 
reduced it to its lirſt elements: ror was ir recovered in 


Europe till the age of Julius II. and Leo. X This Loft 


revolution in the hiſtory of painting has given occalion for 


diſtinguiſhing it into ancient and mocein. Abe av. 
cent painting compichends the Creek and Roman; the 
modern has formed ſeveral ſchovls, each of which has its 
peculiar character and merit. 

It was in Italy, however, that the art afterwards returned 
to its ancient honour, and about the middle of the thire 
teenth century; when Cimabue, born at Florence, A, D. 
1240, betaking himfelf to the pencil, tranſlited the poor 

4 


remains of the art, from a Greek painter or two, into his 


own country. | 
He was ſeconded by ſome Florentines: the fiiſt who got 


any reputation was Ghirlandaio, Michael Angel's maſter, 


born in 1449 ; Pictto Perupino, Rapbael Urvin's mater, 
born in 1446; and Andrea Verocchio, Leonardo Da 
Vinci's malter, born in 1432. | | 
But theſe ſcholars valtly ſurpaſſed their maſters ; they not 
only effaced all that bad been done before them, but car— 
ried Pai] to a pitch from which it has ever ace been 
dechning. | | 

It was not by their own noble works alone that they ad- 


vanced pang, but by the nuniber of pupils they bred up, 


at the ichoois they formed, 
Angelo, born in 1474, in particular, ſounded the ſchool of 
Florence ; Raphael, born in 1483, the ſchool of Rome; 
and Leonardo, born in 1445, the ſchool of Milan; tv 
which muſt be added, the Lombard ſchoo!, eftablithed 
about the ſame time, and which became very conſiderab e 
under Giorgione, born in 1477, aud Titian, born allo 
m 1477. N 5 | | 
Beſides the Italian maſters, there were other very great 
ones on this de the Alps, who had no communication 
with thoſe of Italy: ſuch were Albert Durer, in Cerma— 
ny: Holbens, in Switzerland; Lucas, in Holland; aud 
others in France and Flanders; but Italy, and purticu- 
larly Rome, was the place where the art was practiſed 
with the greatelt ſuccels ; and where, from time to ume, 
the greateſt maſters were produced, | | 
To Raphael's ſchool ſucceeded that of the Caraccios, 
which has laſted, in its ſcholars, almolt to the preſent 
time; wherein the French painters, by the munihcence 
of Louis XIV. ſeem almoit in a condition to vie with 
thoſe of Greece or Italy. os 
In Paris they have two conſiderable bodies of painters : 
the one, the rh ucademy of painting and ſculpture z the 
other, the community of maſters in painting, ſculpiure, &e. 
Our own country has for the two latt centurics been di- 
ſtinguiſhed by us artiſts, and by the encouragement It 
has afforded to perſons of dillinguiſhed nierit. See 
ACADEMY. 
The art of painting is divided, by Freſnoy, into three 
principal paits ; invention, deſigning, and colouring z '0 
which ſome add a fourth, viz. diſpobiion. Felibien i- 
vides painting into compoſition, deſigning, and colow ing. 
M. Teltlin, painter to the late king, divides it, fomewiat 
more accurately, into the deſgn or draught, the propor” 
tion, the exprethon, the clair-obtcure, the ordennauce, 
and the colouring ; to which his Engliſh tranſlator adds 
the perſpeCtive. Under each of theſe heads, be ges 
us the rules and ſentiments of the beſt matters. See PE- 
$1GN, PROPORT1ON, ExpRtsS1ON, CLAIK-QBSCUR!) 
OR DONNANCE, COLOURING, &c. FO 
Painting is of various kinds, with regard to the materials 
uſed z the matter whereon they are applied, and ds 
manner of applying them. Hence we diſtinguiſh %% 
ing in oil; painting in water-colours, or limning 3 £444; 
Tr 


PAI | 


in freſco; parnting on glaſs ; painting in enamel ; and 
painting in miniature, &c. „ 

PAINT ING in e. The art of painting in oil was unknown 
to the ancients, as writers on this lubjeQ have generally 
ſuppoſed; and the invention of it has been uniformly 
alc1ibed to a Flemiſh painter, one John van Eyck, or John 
de Bruges, who is ſaid to have firit diſcovered, and put 
it in practice in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
or about 1410: before his time, all the painters wrought 
in freſco, or in water-colours. 

A late writer has produced ſeveral arguments to prove, 
that painting in oil was known, if not to the ancients, 
long before the pretended diſcovery of Joho and Hubert 
van Eyck. The claims of this artiſt are founded on the 
teltimony of Vaſari, in his Lives of the Painters, firſt 
publithed in 1506; a writer WhO was neither a couu— 
tryman of Van Eck, nor a contemporary z as he wrote 
and publiſhed his book one hundred and fifty years aſter 
his death. Before Vatari's time it does nor appear, that 
any Fl-mith or Dutch hiſtorian has aſcribed this invention 
to ner countryman, nor among the high encomums on 


John Van Eyck as a painter, in his epitaph in the church 


of St. Donat at Bruges, is there any mention of his 
having invented gil-parnting. Belides, inftances occur, 
aud ure recorded by teveral writers of Flemiſh o:l-paint- 
fins, which were executed vetore the time ot the {uppoled 
inventor. And Mr. Horace Walpole, in his Ancydotes 
of Painting in Eugland, has produced fome unguettion- 
able facts, which prove, that , parting was known and 


practiſed in this kingdom long betore the time in which 


I 


Van Lyck is reported to have iavented it in Plangers.“ 


Among ſeveral arguments and facts to the tan:e purpole, 
it is ajledged, that Theophilus, in a Arctic De Arte 


- . 1 82 4 8 Hi. _ BY 
Pingendi, drtcovered in the library of Irinity-coliege, 


Cambridge, who is iuppofed ro hase lived in the tenth or 
eleventh century, deſeribes the method of making iinfecd 
oil tor the ute of painters, aud gives Wo Tecelpts for 


making Oil-varnith. Kalpe's Critical Elly on Oul- Pane | 


ing, 40, 1781. 
This, however, was an invention of the utmoſt advan- 


tage to the art; ſince, by means hereol, the colours of a. 


painting ate preterves much lenger and beter, and receive 
a luitre and ſweetneſs which the ancients could never 
attain to, what varitth ſeever they made ule of to cover 
their pieces. | | | 


The whole ſecret only conſiſts in grinding the colours 


with nut-oil or linteed-oill; but it mult be owned, 
the manner of working is very d.ferent from that in 


freico, or in watery becaute the oil does not dry ncht (o 


faſt ; which gives the painter an opportunity ol touching 


and reto:ching all the parts of his Bgure, as often as | 


he picaies; which, iu the other kind, is a thing im- 
piacticable. | | 

The figures too are here capable of greater force. and 
boldneſs : inaſmuch as the black becomes blacker, when 
ground with oil, than with Water; befides that, all the 
colours, mixing better together, make the colouring 
ſweeter, and more delicate and agree.blez and give an 
union and tenderneſs to the whole work, inimitable in 
any of the other manners. | 

It maſt be acknowledged that paintings in oil are liable to 
decay and fade; whereas the veincie, whatever It was, 
uſed by the ancients, gave their works an advantage Over 
thoſe of the mott cclebrated moderns in points of dura- 
tien. Pauſanias deſcribes the paintings in the Poikile, 
at Athens, without the lealt intimation that they were 
decayed or faded, in the courſe of fix hundred years 
ad the ancient picture called the Aldobrandine Mar- 
riage, now to be {cen in the palace of that name at Rome, 


continues to this day a fine picture, though probably 


painted two thouſand years ago. Beides, the vehicle of 
the ancients did not change or corrupt the pigments teme 
pered with it; the Aldovrandine picture, and thoſe at 
erculaneum are evidences to this purpoſe. | 
The colours proper to bz uſed in oil, for red, are ver- 
milion, native cinnabar, lakes, ſcarlet oker, common 
Indian red, terra di Sienna burnt, and mixed with white, 
red oker, Spanith brown, Venetian red, and red lead : 
tor blue, uliramarine, Pruſkan bluc, uitramarine aſhes, 
verditer, indigo, and {meit: for yeilow, king's yellow, 
Naples yeilow, yellow cker, Dutch pink, light pink, 
mallicot, common orpiment, terra di Sienna unburnt, 
and mixed with white, and turpeth mineral : for green, 
terra verte, verdigriſe, diltilled verdigrife, or crvitals of 
verdipriſe, and Pruſſian green : for purple, true Indian 
red: for brown, burnt terra di Gienpta, unmixed, with 
white, brown pink, brown oker, umb'c, und aſphaltum: 
for white, white flake and white lead : for black, lamp 
black, wory black, and blue black. mee each deſctibed 
in its place. | 

As to oils, the beſt are thoſe of walnuts, poppies, lin- 
iced, ſpike, and wipentines 


For the drying oils, fee Dryins Ott.; and for the mes 
thod of preparing varniſh, ſee VARNISH. | 
Painting in oil is performed on walls, on wood, canvas, 
ſtones, and all ſorts of metals; but more commonly on 
canvas, wood, or copper plate. | 
The pieces of canvas prepared by proper ptimings, and 
called by painters cloths, are the grounds for o, painting 
molt in uſe. Theſe are ſold by the colourmen, but may 
be prepared in the following manner : let the cloths be 
fiirſt well ſoaked with drying oil, laid on hot, and when 
nearly dry let two or three coats of drying oil and red oker, 
mixed as thick as they can be worked, be ſpread over it. 
Then, the laſt being dry, let the cloth be bruſhed over with 
bot drying oil, as long as it appears to ſink in; and laſtly 
let it be covered with a coat of white lead and oil, ren- 
dered prey or of any other colour defired, by admixture 
of the proper pigments. This laſt coat may be poliſhed 
to a due degree, by rubbing with a pumice ſtone, or by 
glazing it with the glaſs poliſhers uſed for linen, and 
called callender-ſtones, | 
The common method of preparing wood for oil colours 
is to clear-coat it with ſize and whiting, aud then to cover 
it with white lead and oil, But for paintings of value, 
the wood ſhould be bruſhed over with hot drying oil, as 
long es it will ſoak ip, and then covered with a coat of 
white lead, or flake, coloured according to what may be 
defired, | | OR 
When copper-plates are uſed, there is no occaſion for 
any other priming than one coat of oil, and lead, and 
oker, rendered of the colour deſired ; and the ſurface of 
the priming made as ſmooth as poſſible by means of the 
pumice or calender-ſtone. A fine ground for copper— 
plates may be prepared by uſing flake white and fat oily 
with any colour required. which being laid on the plates, 
placed in a horizontal poſition to dry, will poliſh itſelf 
very highly by the running of the oil, which ſhould be 
very fat. | | 
Zo FAINT on @ wall, When well dry they give it two or 
three wathes with boiling oil, till the plaſter remain 
quite greaſy, and will imbibe no more. Over this they 
apply deſiccative or drying colours, viz. white chalk, red 
oker, or other Chaiks beaten pretty ſtiff. This layer be- 
ing well dried, they ſketch out, and deſign their ſubjecł 
on it, and at laſt paint it over; mixing a little varniſh 
with their colours, to fave the varnifhing afterwards. 
Others, to foruty their wall better againlt moiſture, cover 
it with a plaiſter of lime, marble-duſt, or a cement made 
of beaten tiles ſoaked with linſeed-oil, and at laſt pre- 
pare a compoſition of Greek piich, maitic, and thick 
varnith boiled together, waich they apply hot over the 
ſormer plaiſter; and when dry, they lay the colours 
as before. 5 
O:ners, in fine, make their plaiſter with lime-mortar, tile- 
cement, and ſand ; and this being dry, they apply another 
of lime, cement, and iron ſcoriæ; which being well 
beaten, and incorporated with whites of eggs, and linſeed | 
oil, makes au excellent plaiſter. When this is dry, the 
colours are applied as before. See FREScO. | 
To PAINT on wood. They uſually give their ground a layer 
ot white tempered with ſize; or they apply the oil above 
mentioned ; the reſt is done as in painting on walls. See 
PAINTING n oil]. | | 
To PAINT on cloth or canvas. The canvas being ſtretched 
on a frame, they give it a layer of ſize, or palte-water z 
and when dry, they go over it with a pumice-ſtone, to 
ſmooth off the knots. By means of the ſize, the little 
threads and hairs are all laid cloſe on the cloth, and the 
little holes ſtopped up ſo that no colour can paſs through. 
When the cloth is dry, they lay on oker in oil, which 
is a natural earth, and bears a body, ſometimes mixing 
with it a little white lead to make it dry the fooner, 
When dry, they go over it again with the pumice-ſtone 
to make it ſmooth. _ * F 
After this, they ſometimes add a ſecond layer compoſed 
of white lead; and a little charcoal black to render the 
ground of an aſh- colour: oblerving in each manner to 
lay on as little colour as poſſible, that the cloth may not 
break, and that the colours, when they come to be 
painted over, may preſerve the better. 
In ſome paintings of Titian and Paulo Veroneſe, we find 
they made their ground with water, and painted over it 
with oil; which contributed much to the vivacity and 
freſhneſs of their works: for the water-piound, by im- 
bibing the oil of the colours, leaves them the more beau- 
titul; the oil itlelt taking away much of their VIvaCitys 
As little oil therefore is to be ufed as poſſible, if it be 
deſired to have the colours keep freſh: for this reaſon 
ſome mix them with oil of ſpike, which evaporates im- 
mediately, yet terves to make them manageable with the 
pencil. See PAINTING I ol. 
7% PRINT on ones or metals, it is not neceſſary to apply 
ſize, as on cloth; it ſuffices to add a flight layer of co- 
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PAL 


lours, before you draw your deſign; nor even is this | 
done on ſtones where it is defired the ground {hould 
appear, as on certain marbles and agates of extraordinary 
colours. wo | | 
PainTING 71 diſtemper, in enamel, encauſtic, in Freſco, or 
glaſs, in miniature, in moſaic. See the ſeveral articles, 
AINTING in Uarni/h, See JAPANNING. 
It has been lately a practice with ſome eminent portrait 
Painters, to make a compound vehicle, by mixing oils and 
varniſh together; and this is called painting in varni/h. 
AINTING in water-colours. See L1IMNING and 
TURE, 
PAinTING china-ware, See PORCELAIN. OY. 
PaiNTING papier mache See PAPtER macht, and JAP AN- 
NING, | MY 
PaiNnTiING, imitation of, in colours. See MEZZoTI N To. 
PAINTING on glaſs by means of mexxotinto prints. See 
Back-painting. 


Paix TIR GS in oil, method of taking off, &c. The art off 


removing paintings in oil, from the cloth or wood on 
which they are originally done, and transferring them to 
new grounds of either kinds of ſubſtance, is of great ale. 
For thoſe on cloth or canvaſs, the method is as follows: 
let the decayed picture be cleanſed of all greaſe that may 
be on its ſurface, by rubbing it very gently with crumb of 
ſtale bread, and then wiping it with a very fine ſoft linen 
cloth. It muſt then be laid, with the face downwards, 
on a ſmooth table covered with fan-paper, or the India- 
paper; and the cloth on the reverſe muſt be well ſoaked 
with boiling water, ſpread upon it with a ſponge, till it 
appears perfectly ſoft and pliable. Turn the picture with 


the face upwards, and having ſtretched it evenly on the 


table, pin it down with nails at the edges. Having 
melted a quantity of glue and {trained it through a flannel 


cloth, ſpread part of it, when a little ſtiftened, on a | 


linen cloth of the ſize of the painting, and when this is 


ſet and dry, lay another coat over itz when this is | 


become ſtiff, ſpread ſome of the glue, moderately heated, 
over the face of the picture, and lay over it the linen 
cloth already prepared in the moſt even manner, and 
nail it down to the picture and table. Then expoſe the 
whole apparatus to the heat of the ſun, in a place where 


it may be ſecured from rain, till the glue be perlectly dry 


and hard; when this is the caſe, remove the picture and 
linen cloth from the table. Turn the picture with the 
face downwards, and let it be ſtretched and nailed to the 
table as before; then raiſe round its edge a border of 


wax as in the ETCHING of copper-plates, forming a | 


kind of ſhallow trough with the ſurface of the picture; 
into which pour a proper corroding fluid, as oil of vitriol, 
aqua fortis, or ſpirit of ſalt, but the laſt is to be preferrcd : 
dilute either of theſe with water to ſuch a degree, deter- 
mined by previous trials, that they may deſtroy che threads 
of the original 'canvaſs or cloth of the picture, without 
diſcolouring it. When the corroding fluid has anſwered 
this purpoſe, drain it off through a paſſage made at one 
end of the border of wax, and waſh away the remaining 
part by repeatedly pouring quantities of freſh water on 
the cloth. 'The threads ot the cloth muſt be then care- 
fully picked out till the whole be taken away. The re- 
verſe ſurface of the painting, being thus wholly freed from 
the old cloth, muſt be well waſhed with water by means 


of a ſponge, and left to dry. In the mean time prepare | 


a new piece of canvaſs of the (ize of the painting; and 


having ſpread ſome hot glue, purified as before, and | 


melted with a little brandy or ſpirit of wine over the 
reverſe of the painting, lay the new canvaſs evenly upon 


it, while the glue is hot, and compreſs them together | 


with thick plates of lead or flat pieces of poliſhed marble. 
When the glue is ſer, remove theſe weights, let the cloth 

remain till the glue is become perfectly dry and hard. 
Then the whole mult be again turned with the other ſide 
upwards, and the border of wax being replaced, the li- 
nen cloth on the face of the painting mult be deſtroyed by 
means of the corroding fluid; particular care is neceſſary 
in this part of the operation; becauſe the face of the 
Painting is defended only by the coat of glue which ce- 
mented the linen cloth to it. The painting muſt then be 
freed from the glue by waſhing it with hot water, ſpread 
and rubbed on the ſurface by a ſponge. The painting may 

_ afterwards be varniftied as a new picture; and if the 
operation be well conducted, it will be transferred to the 
new cloth in a perfect ſtate. 

When the painting is originally on wood, it muſt firſt be 
detached from the ceiling or wainſcot where it was fixed; 
and the ſurface of it covered with a linen cloth, ce- 
mented to it by means of glue, as already directed. A 
proper table being then provided, and overſpread with a 
blanket, or thinner woollen cloth, laid on in ſeveral 
doubles ; the painting mult be laid upon it with the face 
downwards, and fixed ſteady; and the board or wood on 
which it was done, muſt be planed a way, till the ſhe; 


INIA- pair of ſciſſars, &c. | 
[Paix is alſo ufed for a ſet or ſyſtem of ſeveral things 


At 


paint under it. The proceſs is afterwards the Uwe 
that in the caſe of paintings oi canvals; till the Ss 
on wood be in like manner transferred to a cloth; or ws. 
vals. Dollie's Hand. Arts vol. ii. p. 41 2 
PA P 1 P ul Ty &e. 
IR; Pax, a collective term, uſed for two equal or 1055 
iar things ordinarily joined together; though more { . 
quently for artifibial things than for natural ones A wt 
fair of gloves, bt ſtockings, of thoes, &c. 8 es 
L 26 of N : . 
Pair is alfo uſed in compound things, for two parts alike 
to each other, though they only make one whole. A 
25, ©60g.2 


0 1 A8. . dd . 
1 to make another complete: as a pair of bagpipes, 
PAIR, again, is uſed, by extenſion, for a thing that is fins! 
as a pair of tables, &c. le, 
. - { 
Paik, Pag, in Auatemy, denotes an aſemblage or con;\ 
gation of two nerves, which have their origin de 5 
the brain or ſpinal! marrow ; and are thence dittribur 4 
into the ſevtral parts of the body, one on the on ſide 
and the other on the other. CE I 
Thus we fay, the fir? pair, the ſecond pair, &, the par 
dagum, par quintum, &c. ſometimes the oijactory pair, 
ophthalmic pair, &c. | | g 
PALA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors hays 
_ Called the meg tree. | 1 
PaLa, in Ichthyology, a name uſed by fome authors for 2 
fiſh of the truttaceous kind, niote uſually known b the 
name of 71a, Ste Guintap, ; 
PALACE, palatium, a name generally given to the dwell. 
ing houfes of kings and princes, | . 5 
Procopius derives the word from a Grecian called 
Pallas, who gave his own name to a magnificent houſe 
he had built; adding that Auguſtus, after him, gare FEY 
name palatium to the houſe of the Roman emperors on 
the hill which for that reaſon was called the Palatine 
mount. Others take it the contrary way z ard {ry ha 
Romulus's houſe, wherein Auguitus lived, wag properly 
called palatium, becauſe ſituate on the Palati.e mount 
Be this as it will, it is certain, palatium, from a proper 
name, in time became common to all houſes of kings. 
And as the kings uſually heard and determined cunſcs 
in their houſes, in what part of the realm tocver they 
were ſituate; hence allo pa/atium became a name for x 
court of juſtice, which utape is ill retained, clpecially 
in ang : Wy 
In courle of time the name palace has aſo been appli Ni 


* 


to the houtes of other perfaus ; taking different epithets, 
according to the quality of the inhabitants; as imperial 
palace, royal palace, poutitica], cardinal], cpiicopal, ducal 
Palace, &C. Fe Es | 
PAL/ESTE, the name of a Greek meaſure of length, being 
the ſame with the dochme and doron, aud containing tour 
finger-breadths, or digits. <p | 
PAL/ESTRA, Taraiotga, among the ancient Greeks, a 
public building, where the youth exerciſed themicives in 
wreſtling, running, playing at quoits, &c. © 
Some lay, the pa/e/ra conſiſted both of a college, and an 
academy; the one for exerciſes of the mind, tac other 
ſor thoſe of the body. But moit authors rather take 
Pala ſtra to be a xyſtus, or mere academy for bodily ex- 
ercites, according to the etymology of the word, which 
comes from aan, wre/lling, one of the chief exerciſes 
among the ancients. | 
The length of the paleſtræ was marked out by ſtadia, 
each t qual 10 one hundred and twenty-hve geometrical 
paces; and hence the name /a4/um was given to the 
arena whereon they ran. | 5 | 
PALASTROPHYLAX, formed from TANTO, andoyans 
guardian, or hreper, among the Ancients, was the di— 
rector of a PALASTRA ; and of the exercites perſorined 
therein. | 
This officer was alſo called xy/?archa and gym. 
PALALACA, in Natura! Hilary, the name giren by the 
people of che Philippine Hands io a bird common among 
them, and ſome what reſembling the /, or 190007 
From the deſcription which father Camelli gives of 1813 
bird, it ſcems very plainly to be a fpecics of 'trondpeciet'y 
of a very large and beautiful kind, | 
PALANQIN, a kind of chaite, or chair, borne by men 
on their ſhoulders; much uſed by the people of China, | 
and the Eat, as a vehicle for their ealy conveyance rom 
place to place. | = 
PALAPARIJA, in Zzlogy, the name of a ſpecies of Fall 
India ſerpent, found iu the iflaud of Ceylon. It 8 
large kind, and beautifully variegaied in colour, wich q 
great deal of red about it. 1t is one of thoſe ſpecies W 
naturally live underground, 2; 
PALARIA, among the Romans, a kind of cxercite pet— 
ſormed at a ſtake by the ſoldiers. | 
The ſtake being fixed immoveable in the ground, and 
fix feet high above it; the young unditciplinech ſol&l1e'5 
advanced againlt it armed with a hurdie ande udgel, 1 


remains as thin as it can be made, without damaging the | 


ja 


F#4- 


dead of a ſhield and ſword, and went through. all che 
—— of attack and defence, as if actually engaged with 
an adverſary. Sometimes they ſtood at a diſtance, and 


equiſite motions for defending themſelves, and 
9 "off what might be thrown againſt them. 


i, e. the upper and inner part of the MOUTH. 
Do 7 ſays ir Nas its name hom the Latin pali; 
becauſe encloſed with two rows of teeth, reſembling little 
ſtakes, which the Latins call pali. 3 7 
The palate is à little vaulted or concave ; it is lined wit 
2 glandulous coat, under which are great numbers of 
pretty conſpicuous glands, ſcattered in the fore-part of 
it like grains of millet, with many interſtices, whoſe ex- 
cretory ducts, piercing the membrane, open into the 
mouth; but towards the hinder part they lie much 
thicker; and about the root of the uvula, they are ga- 


retty large conglomerate gland, called by Verheyen, 
landula conglomerata palatina, - | ; 

yarn", 2 bottom if the palate, behind the uvula, is a 
retty large perforation, which, a little from its orifice, 


take the palate to be the organ of taſting. 
Workds of the dae, and other parts of the mouth 


either alone, or mixed with balſam of Peru, or with oil 


| er deliquium. | $5 

Pl 22 A of Ihe, There are two bones ſituated in 
ide a 5s and the of/a maxillaria, and running up 

2 the naſal faſſæ all the way to the bottom of 
cach orbit. The figure of theſe bones is not ſquare, as 
has been ſaid by thoſe who have only ſeen that portion 
of them which Vetoays to the palate, and from thence 
| have named them ofa palati. The entire bone is crooked, 


Each of theſe may be Civided into four portions, one 
fopericr, one middle, and two lower; whereof one is 
' the anterior, the other the poſterior. The lower and 
anterior portion, to be called properly the portio palatina. 


which the ancient anatomiſts, except Vidus Vidius have, 


ttom of the naſal foſſaz the inner edge of it is raiſed, 
yo yr joined 2 the like edge of the other bone, forms 


me manner as the other part of it is received in a 
fk — of the oſſa maxillaria. The poſterior edge is 
gently ſloped, and ends inward in a point, which joins 
a like point in the other bone. 
The lower and poſterior portion to be called properly 
the prerygoide, is pointed and hollowed on each fide, to 
join the pterygoide apophyſis, of which it completes the 
foſſa, being fixed like a wedge in the irregular notch of 
that proceſs. Exteriorly it is uneven, the better to be 
connected with the os maxillare. This portion is diſtin- 


anal in the maxilliary tubercle, forms an entire canal, 
the lower end of which the poſterior foramem palatinum. 
The middle portion, properly to be called the naſal, * 
very thin, and is ſituated laterally. The internal fide of 
it is a little concave, the outſide a little convex ; the con- 
cavity is turned towards the nares, and at the lower part 
ol it there is a tranſverſe eminence or bony line, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes this portion from the por2io palatina. The convex 
outlide partly covers the opening of the maxillary lines, At 
the lower part of it is a tranſverſe groove, anſwering to 
the eminence on the other ſide, and moulded, as it Were, 
by the tranſverſe exterior eminence of the os maxillare.. 
The upper portion, properly called the orbitary portion, is 


together with the pterygoide apophyſis of the ſphenoidal 
bone, ſorms an opening more or leſs conſiderable, which 
may be called the foramen ſpheno- palalinum or pterygo- pa. 
latinum. This portion has five little ſides, three of 
which are rather cavities. One ſuperior, which com- 
pletes the extremity of the bottom of the orbit, and is 
more or leſs flat, very ſmall, ſmooth, and triangular. 
One anterior, which is a little hollow, covering the upper 
part of the maxillary tubercle, and by a ſmooth raiſed 
edge, completing the fiſſhra ſpheno-maxillaris. The third | 
fide is likewiſe anterior, more hollow, than the former, 
and joins the back part of the labyrinth of the os ethmoides. 
The fourth is poſterior, and more or leſs hollow, anſwer- 
ing to the ſphenoidal /finus. The fifth is lateral and ex- 
ternal, covering the poſterior and upper part of the 
maxillary ſinus. Theſe fides and cavities, however, 
ſometimes vary; being in ſome ſubjeCts found ſingle, in 


attacked it with miſſive weapons, at the ſame time uſing | 


PALATE, palatum, in Anatomy, the fleſh that compoſes | 


thered ſo cloſe together, that they appear to form one | 


divides into two, each whereof goes to one of the noſtrils. | 


are 
only to be healed by being anointed with honey of roſes, | 


the poſterior part of the arch of the palate, between the | 


hooked, pointed, and uneven, though of a ſmall [ize. | 
is the baſis or body of the bone, and the only part of it 


obſerved. It completes the arch of the palate, and the 


a groove, which receives part of the ſeptum narium, in | 


iſhed from the portio palatina, and alſo from the mid- | 
| ile pos by an 3 half canal, which with the half | 


_ diſtinguiſhed from the naſal portion by a notch, which, | 


joined to each other by the portio palatina; to the vomer 
by the common groove, formed by their raiſed edges; to 
the maxillary bones before and laterally; and behind to 
the ſphenoidal bone; to the inferior ſhells of the nares 
by their tranſverſe eminences ; and laſtly, by their or- 
bitary portions to the os ethmoides, ofſa maxillaria, and 
05 ſphenoides. They complete the arch of the palate, the 
pterygoide and naſal fie, and the orbit. They aſſiſt 
alſo in ſupporting the vomer and the conchæ narium in- 
eriores. Winſlow. © ; 4 
lcers of the PALATE. See ULcERSGͤ. 1 
PALATINATE, PaLaTINATUS, a province or fignory, 
poſſeſſed by a. palatine, and from which he takes his title 
| and dignity, | 
The palatinates now ſubſiſtin 
many or Poland. Thoſe of 
lities of the U 
and the Rhine. | 
The palatinates in Poland are the provinces and diſtricts 
of the Poliſh grandees or ſenators, who are the gover- 
nors thereof, | | 
PALATINE, count PALATINE, comes PaLATINUs, in 
Ancient Cuſtoms, was a title given to all perſons who 
had any office or employment in the prince's palace. 
The appellation is derived hence, that anciently the em- 
perors ſent the judges of their palace, whom they called 
comites palatini, or pal graves, to correct the abuſes of 
the other judges in the provinces of Saxony, Bavaria, 
Franconia, and the Rhine. . 5 
Matthzus ſays, that the palatines were originally thoſe who 
had the ſuperintendance of the palace, the ſame with 
what the Greeks called curopalate, and the French maitres 
au palais : though in time the name became more general. 
The title of count palatine is now appropriated to the 
- princes of Sultzbach, Deuxponts, and Berkenfeld, who 
are three branches of the ſame family. The elector 
palatine is a prince of the firſt of theſe branches, i. e. the 
prince palatine of the Rhine. | | 
PALATINE was afterwards a title conferred on thoſe dele- 
gated by princes to hold courts of juſtice in the provinces; 
and on ſuch among the lords as had a palace, i. e. a court 
of juſtice in their own houſes. i | 
The French writers make the palatines of Champagne to 
be the firſt who bore that title; which, they will have 
it, the Germans and other people borrowed from them, 
not they from the Germans, | | 
Art preſent the word palatine is reſtrained to a prince of 
Germany, or a lord of Poland, poſſeſſed of a palatinate, 
In the code we find a title De palatinis ſocrarum largitiu= 
num. Theſe were a kind of treaſurers of the empire. 
County PALATINE. See CounTy. 


— > 


a are either thoſe of Ger- 
ermany are the principa- 
pper and Lower Rhine, i. e. of Bavaria, 


{PALATINE games, ludi PALATINI, among the Romans, 


were games inſtituted in honour of Julius Czſar, as ſome 
will have it, or, as others ſay, of Auguſtus. 
It is pretended, that Dion calls them Auguſfalia; which 
ſhould ſeem to confirm the ſecond opinion. Indeed, it is 
certain, that he ſays Livia inſtituted particular games in 
the Palatine Mount, in honour of that prince, but he ap- 
parently diſtinguiſhes them from thoſe called Auguſtalia. 
The Romans had alſo their Apollo Palatinus, a ſurname of 
that deity, given him in reſpect to the temple creed to 
him by Auguſtus on the Palatine Mount, in conſequence 
of a report of the aruſpices, which required it to be 
done: Auguſtus enriched it alſo with a noble library; as 
is intimated by Horace, lib. i. epiſt. iii. ver. 17. | 
PALATINE tribe, was one of the four tribes into which 
Rome was anciently divided by Servius Tullus. 244 
PaLATINI. See ACOLYTHI PINTS EDN 
PALATO-SALPING AUS, called alſo muſculus tube novus 
Valſalvæ, and pterygeſtaphylinus externus, a muſcle ariſing 
broad and tendinous from the edge of the lunated part of 
the os palati, ſeveral of its fibres being ſpread on the 
membrane that covers the foramen narium; whence 
growing into a ſmall thin tendon, it is reflected about the 
hook-like proceſs in the inner-wing of the proceſſus ptery- 
goidzus internus, and is inſerted carnous, into all the 
membranous, fleſby, and cartilaginous parts of the tube, 
which leads from the palate to the ear. It is uſed to di- 
late and keep open this tube. | 
PALATO-STAPHYLINUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle called 
alſo PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS infernus. 
PALE, Parus, a little pointed ſtake, or piece of wood, 
uſed in making incloſures, ſeparations, &c. 
| The pale was an inſtrument of puniſhment and execu- 
tion among the ancient Romans; and ſtill continues ſo 
among the Turks; Hence EMPALEMENT; the paſſing 
a ſharp pale through the ſundament up the body. | 
PALE, in Heraldry, is one of the honourable ordinaries of 
an eſcutcheon; being the repreſentation of à pale or 
ſtake, placed upright; conſiſtipg of. two perpendicular 
lines, drawn from the top of the baſe to the eſcutcheon, 


others complex: there is very little diploe in theſe bones, 
except in the palatine and pterygoide portions. They are 
: Vor. III. Ne 253, | 


and containing the third middle part of the field. Tas. 
II. Heraldry, fig. 49. 
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of thoſe they are charged with, &c. 


PaLE, in, is applied to things borne one above another, in 


PALED flowers, in Botany, are thoſe which have thin leaves 
PALES, or PrLE3, in Carpentery, denote rows of ſtakes | 


— Du-Cange derives the wood from the Latin name palla, a | 


ſerve as boundaries of inheritances; and that they conſe- 


Ovid tells us, they were crowned and adorned with 


PALILIA, a feaſt among the ancient Romans in honour of | 


PALILICIUM, in 4/tronomy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt mag- 


PALINCO TOS, a term uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs 


PALINDROMUS, Taxu%gwurs, retro currens, running back- 


backwards or forwards. 


ales, to the 
was ſaid to be paled with cloth of gold, with ſilk, &c. | 


i. p. 69. . | | 
 PALINGMAN, in our Old Statutes, ſeems to be a mer- 
of Arragon are paled, or and gules. 


this temple, according to Diodorus, the moſt important 


when there are ſeveral, more properly called pallets, they | 
ace proportioned ſo as that two take up two fifths of the 


field; and three take up three ſevenths: and, in thoſe 
caſes, the number of pieces are ſpecified as well as that 


Pales are borne various ways, as ey erenelli, faillis, 


indented, ingrailed, & . There are alſo the cometed, and | 
* flaming pale, which are pointed, ſometimes waved, &c. 
PaLED, PaLE, in Heraldry. A coat is ſaid to be paled, 


when it is equally charged with pales of metal, and co- 
lour. It is comnter-paled when it is cut, and the two 
demi- pales of the chief, though of colours the ſame with 
thoſe of the point, yet differ in the place where they meet; 
ſo that if the firſt of the chief be metal, that correſpond- 
ing to it, underneath, is of colour,  _ 
The coat is ſaid to be paliſſe, when the pales are pointed 
like thoſe uſed in the defence of places. 


manner of a pale. 


PALE, party per, is where the ſhield isdivided by a ſingle line | 


through the middle, ſrom top to bottom. Se PAL x. 

ſet about, or ſurrounding a head, or thrum; as in mari- 

golds, &c. I > 

driven deep in the ground to make wooden bridges over 

rivers, and to erect other edifices on. 

hanging, or ares of tapeſiry.: the ancients gave the name 
angings or linings of walls : thus a chamber 


when covered with bands or ſtuffs of two colours. Hence 
alſo the original of the word pale, a flake, &c. The arms 


Tertullian obſerves, that the Romans planted pales to 


crated them to the god Terminus, under the name of 
pali Terminales, | | 


flowers, feſtoons, &e. and that the god was worſhipped 
before theſe pales. See TERMINALIA. | 


Pales for building, ſerve to ſupport the beams which ue 
laid acrofs them, from one row to another; and are 
P 


agreeable paces, were uſed upon common occaſions by 
military perſons and others: their pleaſing qualities ſoon 
recommended them to the fair-ſex, who, having no coach- 


ſtrongly bound together with croſs-pieces. 


ALFREYS, palfred:, palafredi, palefridi, were an elegant 1 


and eaſy ſort of horſes, which, for their gentleneſs and 


es, uſed theſe palfreys, and always travelled on horſeback. 


Camden ſays, that W. de Fauconberge held the manor of | 
 Cukeney, in the county of Nottingham, in ſerjeantry, by 


the ſervice of ſhoeing the king's palfrey, when he came to 
Mansfield. Co. Lit. 149, | 


- PALICH dit, in Mythology, were the ſons of Jupiter by the | 


nymph Thalia. The inhabitants of Sicily adopted theſe 


for their deities, and in honour of them ereQted a mag- | 
nificent temple at Palica. Their altar became the aſylum 


of the unhappy, and particularly of fugitive ſlaves. In 


affairs were tranſacted, and the moſt ſevere puniſhment 
was inflifted on perjury, , hos 


the goddeſs Pales. 8 1 | 
The Palilia, by ſome called Parilia, were celebrated by 


the ſhepherds on the firſt of May; to beſeech that god- 
deſs to take care of their flocks, and preſerve them irom 


wolves and diſeaſes. 


Part of the ceremony conſiſted in lighting heaps of ſtraw, | 


and jumping over them, 


nitude in the Bull's eye; called alſo ALDEBARAN, 
Pliny gives the name Palilicium to the Hyades, of which 
the Palilicium is properly only one. See TAURUS. 


ſuch diſeaſes as are wont to return with all their violence 
upon the patient, after their ſeeming to have left him, 
whether for a longer or ſhorter period of time. 


PALINDROMͤIA, a term uſed by Hippocrates and many | 


other writers, to expreſs a preternatural running of the 
peccant matter of diſeaſes to the more noble parts. 


ward, formed of max, again, and Ipoung, courſe, a verſe, 
or ſentence which runs the ſame, when read cither 


Such is the verſe, _ x 
Roma tibi 8 motibus ibit amor. | 
Some people of leiſure have refined upon the palindromus, 


and compoſed verſes, each word whereof is the fame | 
backwards as forwards. As that inſtance in Camden : | 


Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna, 


PALING, or PaLEinG, in Agriculture, &c. a kind of fence, 
work for fruit-trees, &c, planted in fields, &c. 
It conſiſts of three ſmall poſts, driven into the ground, at 
. a foot and a half diſtance z with croſs bars nailed to each 
other, near the top. 5 | 
In fixing the pales, in form of a triangle, room is to be 
left for the tree to play and bow by the high winds with. 
out galling. The trees are to be bound to a ſtake for 3 
year or two; after which fern or ſtraw may be ſtuffed 
in 2 the tree, and uppermoſt rails, to keep it up- 
rig t. 8 | 
If the place be open to deer, rabbits, or the like, a poſt 
is to be nailed to the bar between every two pales, 
PALINGENESIA, Ilauyyeriore, formed of N, ane 
and vyey2ors, generation, a new birth, or REGENERATION. 
PALINGENESIA is alſo uſed by ſome for the migration or 
2g of the ſoul of a deceaſed perſon into another 
The palingeneſia is almoſt the ſame thing with the ws. 
TEMPSYCHOSLS taught by Pythagoras, and ſtill believed 
by the Brachmans, Banjans, and other philoſophers of 
the Eaſt. 1 = 
PALINGENESTA, is uſed among chemiſts for the repto- 
ducing a mixed body from its aſhes. | 
This has been pretended to by many, as well as the phi- 
| loſopher's ſtone and other wonderful powers; but as to 
the palingengſia, or reſuſcitation of plants, the inſtances 
produced are no more than ſome of thoſe artificial ve. 
getations which the learned Monſ. Homberg has ob- 
ſerved and deſcribed many times. See Homberg in Mem, 
Acad. Sciences, 1710; and Boyle's Works Abridg. vol. 


_« chant-denizen, one born within the Engliſh pale. Stat. 
22 Edw. IV. cap. 23. and 11 Hen. VII. cap. 22. 
PALINIDRYSIs, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs 
the ſubſiding of a tumor by the diſperſion of the matter 
that oceaſioned it without its breaking. | 


| PALINODY, Hanna, a diſcourſe contrary to a preced- 


ing one. EI ESE, 

Hence the phraſe Palinodiam canere, to fing polinody, q. d. 
to make a recantation. ; 

The word in the original Greek ſignifies /inving again, 
or anew. Hence it has paſſed as a general name for any 
poem, or the like, which contains a rettactation in favour 
of a perſon whom the poet before had offended. 55 
Ihe poet Steſichorus is ſaid to be the fiiſt author of the 

palinody. The ſixth ode of the firſt book of Horace, be- 
| ginning, O matre pulchra, is a true palinody. — 
PALINTOCIA, Hr, formed from ann, anew, and 
Toxos, of ru, I bring forth, in Antiquity, the birth or 
delivery of a ebild a ſecond time. | 

Thus the ſecond birth of Bacchus, proceeding out of 
Jopiter's thigh, was a palintocia, | 
PALiNTOCIA, is alſo uſed for the reſtitution of uſury, ot 

the refunding of intereſts, | 

The Megareans having expelled their tyrant, ordained 
the palintocia; that is, they made a law, that all the cre- 
ditors ſhould return to their debtors the intereſts they 
| had received for money lent. | Eo 
PALIRRHCEA, a word uſed by the old Greek authors to 
expreſs the reflux or retrograde courſe of the humours, as 
in caſe of the cholera morbus, where people vomit up 
their ftools, _ | „„ 

PALISADE, or Pa LIisA Do, in Fortification, an incloſure 
ol ſtakes or piles driven into the ground, each ſix or ſeven 
inches ſquate, and nine or ten ſeet long; three whereof 
are hid underground. They are fixed about fix inches 
aſunder, and braced together by pieces nailed acroſs 
them near the-tops, and ſecured by thick poſts at the 
diſtance of every four or five yards. | 
Paliſades are placed in the covert-way, at three feet from, 
and parallel io the parapet or ridge of the glacis, to le⸗ 
cure it from being ſurpriſed. They are alſo uſed to for- 
tify the avenues of open forts, gorges, balſ-moons, the 
bottoms of ditches, the parapets of covert-ways; aud 
in general, all poſts liable to ſurprize, and to which the 
acceſs is eaſy. | | | 

Paliſades are uſually planted perpendicularly ; though 
ſome make an angle inclining towards the ground next 

the enemy, that the ropes call over them, to tear them 

up, may ſlip. | 5 
PALISADES, turning, are an invention of M. Cochorn, in 

order to preſerve the paliſades of the parapet of the co- 

vert-way from the beſicger's ſhot. | 

He orders them ſo, that as many of them as (tand in 

the length of a rod, or in about ten feet, turn up 40 

down like traps; ſo as not to be in fight of the een) 

till they juſt bring on their attack; and yet arc always 

ready to do the proper ſervice of paliſades. "3 
PAL1SADE, in Gardening, denotes a ſort of ornament; be. 


Anna tence mappam madidam, mulum tenet Ode, 


ing a row of trees which bear branches and leaves r 


- 


the bottom, cut and ſpread in manner of a wall, along 
the ſide of an alley, or the like; ſo as to appear like a 
wall covered with leaves. a 8 
Theſe paliſade are made of jeſſamine, phillyrea, &c. 
PALI SSE“, in Heraldry, a range of paliſades before a for- 
tification repreſented on a feſſe, . riſing up a conſiderable 
height; and pointed a-top, with the field appearing 
through them. Tab. Herald. fig. 31. 
PALIURUS, in Botany. See Chriſt THORN. 2 
PALL, in Heraldry, denotes a kind of croſs, repreſenting 
the pallium, or archiepiſcopal ornament, ſent from Rome 
to the metropolitans; which is blazoned thus: he beareth 
gules, a cro/s pall, argent. Tab. II. Heralay, fig. 55. 
PALL. See PALL IU. ah | 
paLLA, among the old Romans, a mantle which women 
wore over the gown called $STOLA. 05 
It was borne on the left ſhoulder, whence paſſing to the 
other ide, under the right arm, the two ends were bound 
under the left arm, leaving the breaſt and arm quite bare. 
It made abundance of plaits or wrinkles : whence, ac- 
cording to Varro; it had its name: viz. from wanaw, vi- 
bro, 1 ſhake, or tremble. 3 3 
Among the ge 2 alſo a kind of palla worn by 
the men, called Gallica palla. a 
PALLADIUM, in Antiquity, a.ſtatue of the goddeſs Pal- 


las, preſerved in Troy, whereon the fate of that city | 


is ſaid to have depended, 


The tradition is, that in building a citadel, in honour of | 


Pallas, and a temple in the moſt elevated part thereof, 
the palladium dropped from heaven, and marked out the 
place which the goddeſs was pleaſed to poſſeſs. After 
this Apollo gave an oracle, importing, that Troy ſhould 

never be taken while the palladium was found within its 
walls: which occaſioned Diomede and Ulyſſes, in the 
time of the Trojan war, to undertake the ſtealing there- 
of. It is ſaid, there was, anciently, a ſtatue of Pallas 
preſerved at Rome, in the temple of Veſta which ſome 
pretended to be the true palladium of Troy, brought into 


Italy by Zneas : it was kept among the ſacred things of | 


the temple, and only known to the prieſts and veſtals. 


This ſtatue was eſteemed the deſtiny, of Rome; and | 
there were ſeveral others made perfectly like it, to ſecure 


it from being ſtolen. See ANCYLE. 


There was alſo a palladium in the citadel of Athens, | 


placed there by Nicias. 085 
Theſe palladiums, in all probability, 
à kind of TALISMANS. - 

PALLAS, in Mythology. See MinExva. 

PALLAS, in Aſtronomy, a name given by ſome to the firſt 
ſatellite of Jupiter. Lowthorp's Abr. Phil. Tranſ. vol. i. 


407. 5 Ws 
PALLAX, a name given by ſome of the affected chemical 


writers to an imaginary faCtitious ſtone, compoſed of 


the heaven and earth, of the moon or filver, with an | 


equal weight of the ſun or gold. This is their own ex- 
plication of it. | | | : | 

PALLET, among Painters, a little oval table, or, piece of 
wood, or ivory, very thin and ſmooth ; on and round 
which the painters place the ſeveral colours they have oc- 
caſion for, to be ready for the pencil. 

The middle ſerves to mix the colours on, and to make 
the tints required in the work, It has no handle, but, 
in lieu thereof, a hole at one end, to put the thumb 
through to hold it. Rs | 

PALLET, among Potters, Crucible-makers, &c. is a wooden 
inſtrument, almoſt the only one they ule, for forming, 
beating, and rounding their works. © 
They have ſeveral kinds; the largeſt are oval, with a 
handle; others are round, or hollowed triangularly ; 
others, in fine, are in manner of Jarge knives, ſerving 


to cut off what is ſuperfluous on the moulds of their 
work. 


PALLET, in Gilding, is an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's | 


tail; uſed to take up the gold leaves from the pillow, to 


apply and extended them on the matter to be gilt. See | 


GILDING. | | 


PaLLET, in Heraldry, is the moiety, or half of the pale; 
or a ſmall pale, half the breadth of the uſual one. 


The pallet muſt never be charged with any thing either 


quick or dead; neither can it be divided into two equal 


parts; but it may be into four; for one fourth part of 


the pallet, or two eighth parts of the pale, is called an 
endorſe. | . 
If the pale be upon any beaſt, they ſay, the beaſt is de- 
ruiſed with the pale: but if the beaſt be upon the pale, 
they ſay he is ſupported by it. | | 
PALLETS, in Clock and 
levers, which are connected with the pendulum or ba- 
| lance, and receive the immediate impulſe of the ſwing— 


wheel, or balance-wheel, ſo as to maintain the vibrations | 


of the pendulum in clocks, and of the balance in watches. 


were no other than 


PALLIUM, or PaLL, a pontifical ornament 


b | 
bark, are thoſe pieces or 


watches, are formed on the verge or axis of the pendits 
lum or balance, and are of various lengths and ſhapes, 
according to the conſtruction of the piece, or the fancy 
of the artiſt. For the modern improvements, compara- 
tive advantages, and the manner of couſtruQting pallets, 
ſee SCAPEMENT. : 

PALLET, in Ship-building, is a room within. the hold, 
cloſely paited from it, in which, by laying ſome pigs of 


loſing room in the hold; which, therefore, will ſerve 
for ſtowing the more goods. W 5 
PALLIATION, the act of mitigating, ſoothing, or diſ- 
guiling a thing. = | | 
ence, in medicine, palliation is uſed for the quieting 
and afſuaging of pain, and providing againſt the ſeverer 
 fymptoms of a diſeaſe, when nothing can be directly lo- 
velled againſt the cauſe. | 

PALLIATIVE indication, is where the ſymptoms of a diſ- 

| eaſe give too much trouble and danger, to have their 
cure deferred, till the diſeale whereon they depend is 

removed. Hs 
Here the ſymptoms themſelves are to be cured, or miti- 
gated, apart; and hence, by 

PALLIATIVE cure, is the anſwering of a palliative indica- 

tion; or the removal or mitigation of the ſymptoms of 
a diſeaſe, the cauſe of the diſeaſe ſtill remaining. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that every mitigation of a ſymptom 
takes N en. from the diſeaſe itſelf; ſo that to 
cure all the ſymptoms together, is almoſt to cure the 

whole diſeaſe. + 

The principal ſymptoms, which call for ſuch a ſort of 
cure, are thirſt, pain, too much waking, and fainting. 

PALLIER, or PAiLLitR, in Building, a landing-place in 
a STAIRCASE: or a ſtep, which, being broader than the 
reſt, ſerves to reſt upon. 

The term is pure French, and is not much uſed in Eng- 
liſh. In perrons, on large ſtair-caſes, where there are 
ſometimes, ſeveral palliers in the ſame range, or line, 
they ought to have each at leaſt the width of two ſteps. 
Thoſe in the turns of ſtair.caſes, ought to be as broad as 

long. Vitruvius calls the palliers on landing-places of the 
theatres, diazomata. | | 

PALLIFiCATION, or PiLinG, in Architecture, denotes 

the piling of the ground-work, or the ſtrengthening it 

with piles, or timber driven into the ground; which is 
| 32a when people build upon a moiſt, or marſhy 

oil. 5 | | 

PALLIO Cooperire. It was an ancient cuſtom, where 

children were born out of lawful wedlock, and their na- 

rents afterwards intermarried, that thoſe children, toge- 
ther with the father and mother, ſhould ſtand pallio - 
operti, under a cloth ſpread over them, while the marriage 
was ſolemnizing; which was a kind of adoption, and 
had the effect of a legitimation. | 

Thus Robert Groſthead, the famous biſhop of Lincoln, 
in one of his letters, ſays: In /ignum legitimationis, nati 
ante matrimonium conſueverunt poni ſub pallio ſuper pa- 
rentes eorum extento, in natrimonii ſolemnizatione, 0 
Selden, in his notes on Fleta, adds, that the children of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, by Catharine Swin- 
ford, though legitimated by act of parliament, yet were 
covered with the pall at the time of the marriage of theic 
parents. s TON | | 

PALLISADES. See PALIs ADE. 

PALLISADOED crown. See CRo WN. 


) ; worn by 
popes, patriarchs, -primates, and metropolitans of the 
Romiſh church, over their other garments, as a ſign of 
their juriſdiction. N | 
It is in form of a band, or fillet, three fingers broad, and 
encompaſſes the ſhoulder ; whence, by ſome authors, it 
is Called /uperhumerale. It has pendants, or ſtrings, 
about a palm long, both before and bebind ; with little 
' laminz of lead rounded at the extremes, and covered 
with black filk, with four red croſſes. 
Some, with Euſebius, will have the pallium to have been 
introduced by pope Linus; adding that as the ephod 
was the mark of the pontifical authocity in the Jewiſh 
ſynagogue, ſo is the pallium in the Romiſh church. 
Others have obſerved, that there is no mention made 
hereof before the year 336. ; | 
Laſtly, others will have ic to have been ficſt granted by 
| Conſtantine the Great, to pope Sylveſter; from whence 
is paſſed to the other patriarchs and archbiſhops. | 
The pall, it is certain, was originally part of the imperial 
habit, being a rich robe of ſtate, very magnificent, and 
reaching quite to the ground; aud it has been ſaid, that 
the biſhops of Rome were allowed to wear it by Conſtan- 
tine the Great; and that in proceſs of rime the fame ho- 
nour was granted by the emperors to the other patriarchs. 


The pallets in all the ordinary conſtructions of clocks and 
9 25 * * 


Hence, when they were eicher driven from their ſees, or 
voluntarily quiticd them, they ceturned their palls to the 


emperors. 


lead, &c. a ſhip may be ſufficiently ballaſted, without 
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einperors. When the popes firſt took upon them to | 


grant that honorary badge, which they did before the 


© pontificate of Gregory the Great, choſen in 590, they 
did not preſume to do it till they had obtained leave of 


the emperor. But the ſucceſſors W upon the 
decline of the empire, took upon them to beſtow that 
mark of diſtinction independently of them, and as a 
gift of their vwn. However, that it might no longer be 


© deemed part of the imperial habit, which it was treaſon- 


able to wear without leave from the emperors, they 
changed its ancient form to the preſent. At what time 


- the popes aſſuming the diſpoſing of the pall, independ- 


ently of the emperors, is not well known; but it is ter- 
tain, that no biſhop was obliged to apply to Rome fot it 
till the year 742, when Boniface, biſhop of Mentz, per- 
ſuaded the biſhops of France and Germany to paſs a de- 
cree, obliging their metropolitans to apply ro the pope 
for that ornametit, and to promiſe, upon their receiving 
it, a canonical obedience to the commands of St. Peter. 
This practice proving very favourable to the ambitious 
deſigns of the biſhops of Rome, they ſpared no pains 
to impoſe it upon all metropolitans ; iſſuing, with this 
view, various decrees concerning the nature, virtue, and 
neceſſity of the wy ; till, at length, they proceeded to 
declare it unlawful for a metropolitan, archbiſhop, or pri- 
mate, to exerciſe any branch of his power, till he had re- 
ceived his pall from Rome; nay, in ſeveral decrees, the 
metropolitical juriſdiction and power were ſaid. to be con- 
ferred by the pall; and thus they made the pope the 
fountain of all eccleſiaſtical power and authority. This 
doctrine ſeems to have been firſt broached in the ninth 


century, though vigorouſly oppoſed by Hincmar, arch- | 
However, the 
doctrine prevailed ; and the pall was declared by Inno- 
cent III. in the thirteenth century, to be an enſign. or 


biſhop of Rheims, and ſeveral others. 


token of the plenitude of the apoſtolic power, and ſaid 


to communicate a competent ſhare of that power fo thoſe | 
who received it from the hands of the popes. Till the | 
time of Gregory VII. the new metropolitans were only | 
required to ſend for their palls within the ſpace of three | 
months after their ordination 3 but this pope obliged all, 
unleſs prevented by ſome lawful impediment, to come | 
for them in perſon to Rome; and the promiſe of cano- 

nical obedience, upon receiving their palls, was changed 


into an oath of allegiance, ſuch as vaſlals by the feudal 
laws were obliged to take to their princes. Gregory the 
Great conferred the pall without fee or reward; and in 


a council held at Rome in 595, decreed, that it ſhould 
be given gratis; but it is well known, that in ſucceeding 


times the grant of the pail became one of the chief funds 
of the popiſh ſee. Exorbitant ſums were exaCted not 
only for the palls that were ſent to preſbyters, or private 
biſhops, when raifed to the archiepiſcopal dignity, but 


likewiſe for thoſe that were ſent to archbiſhops on their | 
tranſlation from one ſee to another. For by the canons, | 
an archbiſhop is not to carry away his pall with him, but | 
to demand a new one; and his ſucceſſor is not to make | 
uſe of the pall, which his predeceſſor had left, but to 


apply to Rome for another. Bower's Hiſt. of the Popes, 
vol. iii. p. 6. note (cy. | 


The pope pretends to the ſole right of conferring the pal. 
lium; though ſome patriarchs have granted it to their ſuf- 
fragans, having firſt reccived it themſelves from the Ro- 


man ſee. 8 | | | 
Anciently, the pope uſed to ſend the pallium to certain 


of his dioceſan biſhops, on whom he laid a good part | 
of his authority, and who were a kind of collaterals to 


him, as the patricii were to the emperors. | 
The firſt who received it in France was Vigilius, arch- 


biſhop of Arles: this was done, in order, as Paſquier | 


Cn" to give him the precedency over the other bi- 
OPS. | 1 | | 
Anciently they went to Rome to ſeek the pallium in per- 
ſon ; afterwards it was ſent by the pope's legates. At 
laſt the cuſtom was introduced of ſending perſons expreſs 


to demand it, with this form, Inſtanter, Inſtantius, In- 
ſiantiſſime. 


By the popiſh canon laws, a metropolitan, till he have 


received the pallium, cannot conſecrate biſhops, or 


churches, and he may not be called archbiſhop, &c. 


Upon a tranflation, he muſt bave the pallium afreſh ;| 


and till then he cannot hold a ſynod, nor perform any 
of his archiepiſcopal functions. 

The pallium was anciently interred with the perſon, 
The uſe of the pallium is reſtrained to certain ſeaſons and 
occaſions ; none, but che popes having a right of wear- 
ing it always, and in all places. | 

The pope, ſometimes, ſends it to biſhops of his own ac- 


cord; and has, ſometimes, given the right hereof to par- 


ticular churches, 


Among the Greeks all the biſhops wear the pallinm, 
In ancient records, we find mention made of another pal. 


3 


PALL1UM. ducale, in Natural Hiſtory, 


Pau, palma, in Anatomy, denotes the inſide 


PALM, dwarf, or PALMETTo, ry 


pA L 


Bun; which was a long garment ſpread over wi | 

1 2 . . . th 2 
Tertullian ſays it was a diſtinguiſhing 8 
Chriſtians; that of the heathens being called loga, 0 


a name gi 
writers on ſhells to a kind of PECTEN or falls, er 
large ſize and beautiful appearance, though ſimple 0 


Jour. There ate two ſpecies of this, a red and x yellow 
Nr bur pareun me given by Baſil Val 
ALLIUM-purpareum, 4 name given all Valenti 
other of the affected . in chemiſtry, Cab 
of a purple colour, prepared from gold. It is made b. 
preparing an amalgama of gold and mercury; and after 
the mercury is driven off by the retort, the remainin 
matter is mixed with ſulphur, and calcined by a well re. 
gulated fire till reduced to a purple powder. This i 
called alſo the /olar powder, and has, like the other fo 
parations of this metal, many imaginary virtues aſcribed 
to it. | | 
PALM, þahhus, an ancient long ineaſute, taken from 
= the hand. _ g ee 
The Roman palmus was of two kinds: the great pain 
taken from the length of the hand, anſwered to our ſpan. 
and contained 12 fingers, digits, or fingers breadths or 
9 Roman inches, equal to about 84 Engliſh inches, * 
Dior, and SPAN. | | 
The /mall palm, taken from the breadth of the hand. 
contained 4 digits or fingers, equal to about 2 En liſh 
inches, 9 tentbs. | i 
The Greek palm or dbron was of two kinds. The ſmall 
contained four fingers, equal to little more than 3 inches. 


The great contained five fingers. The double Greek palm, 


SURE, _ 
The modern palm is different in different places where 
it obtains. At Rome it contains 8 inches, 33 lines; 
Naples, according to Riccioli, 8 inches, according 10 
others 8 inches 7 lines; at Genoa, 9 inches 9 lines; at 
Morocco and Fez, 7 inches ; in Languedoc, and ſome 
other parts of France, the paim is 9 inches 9 lines. The 
Engliſh 2 is 3 inches. | 
At Leghorn there are two kinds of palms, the one for 
woollens, the other for filks; the firſt one third ſhocter 
than the latter, | 1 


called dichas, contained alſo in proportion. See NM 


at 


of t ND; 
called alſo vola and metacarpion, - ” = 
ps, in Botany, a 

genus of the palme, in the appendix to t : . 
tem. Its characters are, that it hath male and herma- 
phrodite flowers in diſtin& plants ; the hermaphrodite 
flowers are all included in one commmon ſpatha or hood, 
which is compreſſed and bifid, and the ſpadix or club is 
branching z each flower hath a ſmall three. pointed em- 
palement z they have one thick upright petal, cut into 
three parts, and turning inward at the top, and five com- 
preſſed ſtamina, which join at their baſe ; they have threc 
roundiſh germina, each having a diſtinct ſtyle, which be- 
come ſo many round berries, having one cell, each con- 
taining a ſingle ſeed ; the male flowers are like the her- 
maphrodite, but the ſtamina are not diſtin, nor have 
they any germen. Miller reckons two ſpecies, aud Lin- 
neus only one. The palmetto grows naturally in Spain, 
covering the ſandy land like the fern in England. | 


PALM-tree, palma, in Botany, belonging to a ſeparate claſs 


in Linnzus's appendix. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
male and female flowers, in ſome ſpecies on the ſame 
plant, in others on different plants; and the empale- 
ments of the male flowers are divided into three parts; 
the flowers have three petals, and ſix ſtamina, terminated 
by oblong ſummits, with an obſolete germen, ſupporting 
three ſhort ſtyles, crowned by acute ſtigmas ; theſe are 
barten; the female flowers have a common ſheath, but 
no empalement ; they have fix ſhort petals, and an oval 
germen fitting upon an awl-ſhaped liyle, crowned by 2 
trifid ſtigma; the germen becomes a fruit of various 
forms and ſizes in different ſpecies. There are fourtee! 
ſpecies, of which are the date tree, the cocoa-nut tree, 
the macaw tree, the cabbage tree, and dragon tree. 
The common date tree grows plentifully in Africa, and 
ſome of the eaſtern countries; from whence the fruit is 
brought to England. See DATE. 
The cocoa - nut is cultivated in moſt of the inhabited parts 
of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, but is ſuppoſed to be 3 3. 
tive of the Maldives, and the deſert iſlands of the Eaſt 
Indies. It is one of the moſt uſeful trees to the inba- 
bitants of America, who have many of the common ne- 
ceſſaries of life from it ; the bark of the nut is made into 
cordage, the ſhell of the nut into drinking-bowls, the 
kernel affords a wholeſome food, and the milk contained 
in the ſhell a cooling liquor; the leaves of the tree abe 
uſed for thatching houſes, and are wrought into baſkets, 
and other utenſils, 


The macaw tree is very common in the Caribbee nh: 


where the negroes pierce the tender fruit, from whence 


flows a pleaſant liquor, of which they are very fond; and 
the body of the tree affords a ſolid timber, with which 


to be a ſort of ebony. Miller. 

The famous cabbage-tree of Barbadoes is a kind of palm; 
it grows to the height of three hundred feet, and though 
the ſprouts of one year's growth are ſo tender, that they 
are eaten as cabbages, yet the tree itſelf is one of the 
moſt durable woods we are acquainted with, and will not 
rot on any account, but is ſo firm, that it is ſcarce poſſi- 
ble to make a nail enter it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 36. 

The dragon-tree, or phenix of Linnzus, is a native of 
the Cape Verd iſlands ; and is ſo called, becauſe the in- 
ſpiſſated juice of the plant becomes a red. powder, very 
like that of the eaſtern dragon's blood, and is frequently 
uſed inſtead of it in the ſhops z but the tree, whence the 
dragon's blood 1s obtained, 1s of a very different genus. 
The ſeveral ſpecies of this genus may be all raiſed with 
vs from the Gels, which muſt be ſown in pots of light 
earth, and plunged into a bark hot- bed, When the 
young plants come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into 
 fingle pots, and preſerved in the ſtove. The ſoil they 
ſucceed beſt in is made of one third paſture-land, one 
third ſea-ſand, and the other third rotten tanner's bark, 
or rotten horle-dung ; and they muſt be planted in pots, 
in proportion to their ſize, but theſe ſhould not be too 


this muſt be done with great care. 

PALM-oil. See Oil, | ED | 
PaLM-wine, called in the Eaſt foddi, is obtained by in- 
cifion of the trunk of a ſpecies of palm- tree, whence iſ- 


ſour, See MaMMEE-tree, | | | 

PALM, in Naval Language, is an implement uſed inſtead 
of a thimble, in making and mending fails. It is formed 
of a piece of leather or canvas, on the middle of which is 
fixed a round plate of iron, of an inch in diameter, whoſe 
ſurface is pierced with a number of ſmall holes, to catch 
the head of the ſail-needle; The leather is formed fo as 
to encircle the hand, and button on the back of it, while. 
the iron remains in the palm; ſo that the whole (Lrength 
of the hand may be exerted to thruſt the needle through 
the canvas, when it is {tiff and difficult to be penetrated. 
_ Falconer, oe 

PALMA Chriſti, ricinus, a genus of the monoecia adelphia 


flowers diſpoſed in the ſame ſpike; the male flowers, 
which are ſituated in the lower part of the ſpike, have 
ſwelling empalements, cut into three parts; the flowers 
have no petals, but have a great number of ſlender ſta- 


minated by roundiſh twin ſummits; the female flowers, 
which are ſituated on the upper part of the ſpike, have 
empalements cut into five ſegments, and are armed with 


fruit, havin 
opening wit 
almoſt oval ſeed. Miller enumerates eight, and Lin- 
nxus only three ſpecies. | 


three furrows, divided into three cells, 


the ſingular beauty of their leaves (notwithſtanding their 
flowers make no great appearance), eſpecially thoſe ſorts 


requiring a greenhouſe. | 
The inhabitants of the Weſt Indies draw an oil for lamps 
from the ſeed of theſe plants; and as they come up as 
weeds in thoſe warm countries, they are at no pains to 
propegate them. This oil is good to kill lice in children's 
cadss 
The feed fold in the ſhops under the name of cataputia 
major, is the ſeed of a ſpecies of the palma Chriſti; theſe 
have been formerly given by ſome perſons to purge wa- 
tery humours, which they do both upwards and down- 
wards with great violence, ſo that at preſent theſe ſeeds 
are rarely uſed. Miller. See CAS TOR oil. 
PALMARIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle ſerving to contract the 
palm of the hand in graſping. See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) 
fig. 2. n.25. It ariſes from the internal protuberance of 
the humerus, and, by a long and flender tendon, paſles 
above the annular ligament to the palm of the hand, 
where it expands itſelf into a large aponeurofis, which 
cleaves cloſe to the ſkin above, and to the ſides of the 
metacarpus below, and to the firſt phalanx of the fingers ; 
by which means it makes four caſes for the tendons of 
the fingers to paſs through. 
The muſcle is ſometimes wanting, but the aponeuroſis is 
always there. | | 


Vor. III. No 254. 


ſues a liquor very grateful to the palate, but liable, eſpe- 
cially on account of the heat of the climate, ſoon to turn | 


prickles; they have no perals, but in the centre is ſitu- 
ated an oval germen, which 1s clofely ſhut up in the em- | 
palement, ſupporting three ſhort ſtyles, which are bifid, 
_ crowned by ſingle ſtigmas; the germen turns to a roundith | 


they make javelins, arrows. &c. and is by ſome ſuppoſed | 


large. They will require to be removed once a year; but 


claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath male and female | 


mina, which are conneQed in ſeveral bodies, and are ter- | 


three valves, and each cell containing one 
Theſe plants deſerve a place in every curious garden, for 


which may be propagated every year from ſeeds, without 


— 
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PALMARIS brevis, or quadratus, a muſcle that lies undet 
the aponeuroſis of the firſt, It ariſes from the bone of 
the metacarpus that ſuſtains the little finger, and from 
that bone of the carpus which lies above the reſt. It 
goes tranſverſely, and is inſerted into the eighth bone of 
the carpus. See the next article. 

It ſerves to draw the palm of the hand into a concave 
figure, X 

Penis cutaneus, a muſcle commonly known by the 
name of the palmaris brevis. It is a ſmall thin plane of 

fleſhy fibres, ſituated tranſverſely, or more or leſs ob- 
liquely, under the ſkin of the large eminence in the palm 
of the hand, between the carpus and the little finger; 
its fibres adhering to the ſkin, and being in ſome mea- 
ſore interwoven with the membrana adipoſa. Theſe fibres 
are fixed along the edge of the aponeur/is palmaris, from 
the large ligament of the carpus toward the little finger; 
and they run in for ſome ſpace on the plane of the apo- 
neura/is, but without any connection with the bones of 
the metacarpus, Near the aponeurs/7s theſe fibres are 
more or leſs tendinous, and ſome of them often croſs 
each other. They are ſometimes ſo thin and pale, as 
hardly to be ſenſible ; and in ſome objects the muſcle 
ſeems to be divided into ſeveral parts. Winſlow. 

It is a doubt with ſome authors whether the palmaris cu- 
taneus or brevis be a diſtinct muſcle. Fallopius calls it 
caro quædam que muſculirum effigiem habet; a portion of 
fleſh which has the appearance of a muſc'e. And Doug- 
las calls it, caro quadrata; a ſquare portion of fleſh : 
though he adds the name palmaris brevis, given it, on its 
ſuppoſition of being a muſcle, by another author. | 
PALMATED-roots, are tuberoſe roots of a flattiſh ſhape, 
and divided into ſeveral oblong and ſlender branches, re- 
ſembling ſo many fingers. Of this ſort are the roots of 
ſome of the orchis kind, called hence palmated. 
PALMATED-leaf, among Botaniſts. Ste LEAF. | 
PALMATEPD-Htones, palmati lapides, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
name given by the ancients to a fort of ſtones which were 
always found of the ſhape of a hand with its fingers. 
They were frequent in Spain ; and ſome, which were 
found of a fine black, were reputed to be a kind of mar= 

ble. The greater number were white, and were com- 
poſed of the matter of one of the fofter and leſs beautiful 
quarry-ſtones. _ 

PALMER, in our Ancient riters, is uſed for a pilgrim, 
and ſometimes ſor a croiſe, on account of a ſtaff made 
of the palm-tree, which they ever afterwards bore as a 
badge of their devotion. See P1LGRIM, and CRolsEs. 

PALMETTO. See Dwarf PALM. 

PALMETTO-royal, a name given by Ligon to a tree of the 
palm kind. Its trunk is very tall and itraight, and hol- 
lowed regularly in the centre; yet ſo tough, that it is 

never blown down, nor deſtroyed by ſtorms. It is re- 

_ commended for making long teleſcopes for celeſtial ob- 
ſervations. _ PCV | 

PALMIPEDES, web-froted, in Ornithology, the name of a 
genus of birds living about waters, and furniſhed by na- 
ture with feet for ſwimming. The general characters of 
theſe birds are theſe : they have all thort legs, excepting 
only three, the flamingo, cer rira, and aveſetta, which are 
fingular, and of a peculiar genus. Their thighs are fea- 
thered to the joint; their hinder toes, if any, are ſhort ; 
their rumps are leſs prominent than in other birds; and 
they have in general broad beaks, and have an appendage 
on the extremity of their upper chap. 

ALMIPES, among the Romans, a long meaſure, contain- 
ing a foot and a palm, or five palms; and was leſs than 
the cubit by one pam. 

PALMISTRY, a kind of divination, performed by inſpect- 
ing the lines and marks of the hands and fingers; called 
alſo chiromancy. | e's 

PALMS, among Botan!fs, white buds ſhooting out of wil- 
lows, or (allows, before the leaf; of the expanſions where- 
of the flowers of that tree are formed. | | 

PALM-SUNDAY, Dominica PALMARUM, the Sunday 
next before Eaſter Sunday; or the laſt Sunday in LENT, 
It has been thus called from the primitive days, on ac- 
count of a pious ceremony then in uſe, of bearing paims, 
in memory of the triumphant entry of Jeſus Chriſt into 
Jeruſalem, eight days before the feaſt of the paſſover, de- 
ſcribed by St. Maithew, chap. xxi. St. Mark, chap. xi. 
and St. Luke, chap. xix. * 
The ancients had other names for this day. For, 1. They 
called it Dominica Competentium, i. e. Sunday of the Com- 

petentes; becauſe, on that day, the catechumens came to 
aſk the biſhop leave to be admitted to baptiſm, which 

was conferred the Sunday following. 


P 


„* 
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They had alſo then given them the ſymbol, or credo, to 

get off by heart, to be repeated to the biſhop in the cere- 

mony of baptiſm. 

2. They call it Capitiluvium, the Sunday of waſhing 

the head; becauſe thoſe who were to be baptized the 
| 90 | followigg 
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following Sunday, were prepared by waſhing their heads 
on this day. 
Some time afterwards they called it Indulgence Sunday, 
becauſe the emperors and patriarchs uſed to diſtribute 
piſts on that day. | 
PALMULARI, more properly called PARMULARI1, in 
Antiquity, a ſort of GLaDIaToRs, who fought armed | 
with a ſort of little buckler, called PARMA. 
PALMYRENE Ruins, or Ruins of PALMYRA, in Ancient 
and Modern Geography, are the ruins gf a famous city of 
this name, ſituate in a deſart of Syria, about forty-eight 
leagues from Aleppo, and as far from Damaſcus, twenty 
leagues weſt from the Euphrates, and in the latitude of 
34 N. This city appears to have been originally built 
by Solomon, and called Tadmor. 1 Kings ix. 18. 
2 Chron. viii. 4. Joſephus aſſures us, that this was the 
ſame city which the Greeks and Romans aftetwards 
called Palmyra; and it is (till called Tadmor by the Arabs 
of the country. But many circumſtances, belides the 
ſtyle of the buildings, render it probable that the preſent | 
ruins ate not thoſe of the city built by Solomon, thovgh 
neither hiſtory nor tradition mention the building of any 
other. It is firſt mentioned by the Roman hiſtorians 
as a place which Mark Anthony attempted to plunder, | 
pretending that it had not obſerved a juſt neutrality be- 
tween the Romans and Parthians. In the time of Cara- 
calla it was a Roman colony; and the Palmyrenes, who 
aſſiſted Alexander Severus againſt the Parthians, were 
again conſpicuous in the reign of Gallienus, under Oedo- 
nathus, who was made his aſſociate in the empire. He 
was ſucceeded by Zenobia his queen, who broke the al- 
liance with Gallienus, and made herſelf ſole miſtreſs of 
Syria and Meſopotamia, At length, Aurelian having 
taken Palmyra, after a long ſiege, carried the princels to 
Rome, to grace his triumphs, and with her, her ſecretary 
Longinus, known for his admirable work on the Sublime, 
who was put to death. The city revolting in her ab- 
ſence, Aurelian returned and deſtroyed it, putting to 
death moſt of the inhabitants, without regard either to | 
age or ſex, Little is known concerning the ſtate cf Pal- 
myra ſince the time of Mahomet, except that it was con- 
ſidered as a place of ſtrength, and that in the twelfth cen- 
tury there were two thouſand Jews in it. | 
With reſpect to the ruins, they appear to be of two differ- 
ent and diſtin periods; tbe oldeſt are fo far decayed as 


— — — 


— 


not to admit of menſuration, and ſeem to have been re- 


duced to that ſtate by the hand of time; the other ap- 
pear to have been broken into fragments by violence. Of 
the inicriptions none are earlier than the birth of Chriſt, 
and none are later than the deſtruction cf the city by | 
Aurelian, except one, which mentions DiocleGan. It is 
ſcarcely leſs difficult to account for the ſituation of this 
city than for its magnificence ; the moſt probable conjec- 
ture is, that as ſoon as the ſprings ct Palmyra were diſ- 


covered by thoſe who firſt traverſed the defart in which it 
is ſituated, a ſettlement was made there for the purpoſe | 


of carrying on the trade of India, and preferving an in- 


tercourſe between the Mediterranean and Red Sea. This 


trade, which flouriſhed long before the Chriſtian æra, ac- 
coun's not only for i:s ſituation, but alfo for its wealth. 


As it lay between Epypt, Perſia, and Greece, it was na- | 


tural to expect, that traces of the manners and ſciences 
of thoſe nations ſhould be diſcovered among the Palmy- 
renes; who accordingly appear to have imitated the Egyp- 
tians in their funeral rites, the Perſians in their luxury, 
and the Greeks in their buildings; and therefore the 
buildings, which now lie in ruins, were probably neither 


the works of Solomon, nor of the Seleucidz, nor, few | 


excepted, of the Roman emperors, but of the Pa.myrencs 
themſelves. _ | . 35 
Palmyra was formerly encompaſſed by palms and ſig-trees, 
and covered an extent of ground, according to the Arabs, 
near ten miles in circumference; and might probably 
have been reduced to its preſent conlined and ruined ſtate 
by quantities of ſand, driven over it by whirlwinds. 'The 
walls of the city are flanked by ſquare towers; and it is 


probably by their general direction, that they included | 
the great temple, and are three miles in circumference. | 
But of all the monuments of art and magniſicence in this 


city, the molt conſiderable is the Jemple of the Sun. 
'The whole ſpace containing its ruins, is a ſquare of two 


hundred and twenty yards, encompaſſed with a ſtately 


wall, and adorned with pilaſters within and without to the 
number of ſixty-two on a fide, 
remains of two rows of very noble marble pillars, thirty - 
ſeven feet high ; the temple was encompalled with an- 
other row of pillars fifty feet high; but the temple itſelf 
was only thirty-three yards in length, and thirteen or 
fourteen in breadth. This is now converted into a moſque, 
and -ornamented after the 'I'urkiſh manner. North cf 


this place, is an obeliſk, conſiſting of ſeven large ſlones, 
belides its capital, and the wreathed work about it, about 


Wichin the court are the 


PALPABLE, ſomething that may be perceived by the ſenſes, 


PALPEBRZ, in Anatomy: See EYE-11D5. 
PALPEBRA ſuperiorts primus, in Anatomy, a name given by 


PALPITATION, palpitatio, in Medicine, a preternatural 


* 


= 


cumference. There are ſeveral other marble Pillars dif. 


towards the ribs, in its contraction, attended with a great 


8 


fifty feet high, and juſt above the pedeſtal, twelve in cr 
cumference. Upon this there was probably a | . 
which the Turks have deſtroyed. At a {mall Aifta 

there are two others, and a fragment of a third which 
gives reaſon Jor concluding that they were once K c wh 
nued row. There is alſo a piazza forty feet broad ag 
more than half a mile in length, incloſed with two om 
of marble pillars, twenty-Gx feet high, and eight or 15 
feet in compaſs; and the number of theſe, it is * 
puted, could not have been leſs than five hundred 50 
ſixty, Near this piazza appear the ruirs of a Nate 
building, ſuppoſed to have been a banquetting-houſe, ef . 
gantly finiſhed, with the beſt fort of marble. In ke 
weſt fide of the piazza there are ſeveral apertu : 
gates into the court of the palace, each ador 
four porphyry pillars, thirty feet long, 


ue, 


res for 
ned with 
and nine in cire 


ferently arranged, on the pedeſtals of which there a 
to have been inſcriptions, both in the Greek and Pals. 
renes languages, which are now altogether illegible 
Among theſe ruins there are alſo many ſepulchres, which 
are. ſquare towers, four or five ſtories high, and Varying 
in ſize and ſplendour. We are indebted for an account 
of theſe very magnificent remains of antiquity, parily to 
ſome Enpglith merchants who viſited them in 16-3 (Phil, 
Tranſ. Ne 217, 218.), but chiefly to M. Bouverie and 
Mr. Dawkins, accompanied by Mr. R. Wood, who tra- 
velled thither in 1751. The reſult of their obſervations 
was publiſhed in 1753, in the form of an Atlas, contain. 
ing fifty-ſeven copper-plates, admirably executed. 


ppear 


eſpecially by the ſenſe of feeling. 
Hence impalpabie powder. 


Coſſerius aud fome others to one of the mulcles of the 
face, whole ofhce it is to lift up the upper eye-lid, and 
by that means open the eye: it is hence called by Cow- 
per and Douglas, APERIENS palpebram; by ſome, ape 
riens oculum; and by Albinus, the /cvator palpebræ ſupe- 
71015. 8 5 
beating, or pulſation, of any of the ſolid parts of the 
body, eſpecially the heart, | 
The pa/pitation of the heart is an irregularity in the mo- 
tions ot that viſcus, whereby it is driven with violence 


feebleneſs of pulſe. ' OED | 
There are ſeveral degrees of this palpitation; ſometimes 
it is great, ſometimes moderate, fometimes ſmall : it is 
ſometimes ſo impetuous, as to be heard, and even ſcen, 
by the bye ſtanders. The trepidation, or trembling, of 
the heart differs from the palpitation, or panting. In the 
former, the pulſations are faint, flow, and falterivg in 
the latter, the thakes are immoderate, violent, and con- 
vulkve, = e 
Chis is ſometimes idiopathic, or a diſeaſe in itſelf, and 
attendant on no other ; but that rarely happens, and it 15 
uſually ſymptomatic, and merely an attendant on other 
diſorders. In general we are to diſtinguiſh a pa{pitaticn 
of the hart thus conſidered as a diſeaſe, or at leaſt as # 
ſymptom of one, from thoſe commotions of the beart 
which we occatjonally bring on by running, or any other 
violent excrcile, which throw the blood into commor 
tions. $$ 20 _— 9 LY J ü 
Signs of it. The evident and obvious fymptom of this 
complaint, is the vehement pulſation of the heart againſt 
the ſolid parts of the breaſt, which is often ſo great, that 
it may be ſcen, or even heard,"by the perſons who ſtand 
by. To this there are uſually joined an anxiety of the 
precordia, which throws the perſon into a {weat, 2 * 
guor and laſſitude of the limbs in general, a paleneſs 0: 
the face, a difficulty of reſpiration and cardialgia, with 
frequent faintings z and, finally, there is uſually a col- 
tiveneſs and flatulence of the abdomen attending on It. 
Per fons jubje/t to it. It is a complaint that chictly alkeC'3 
perſons ot ſedentary lives, aud of a plcthoric habit of 
body. Scorbutic, hyſteric, and hypochondriac perſons 
are alſo frequently ſubject to it; and ſuch as have obltruc- 
tions of the menſes. Thoſe people who have been ule 
to regular bleedings, and have afterwards neglected them, 
are alſo ſubject to this complaint; and thoſe who ate 
ſubject to ſudden paſſions, and frequently ſupprels them. 
Sleeping in the open fields has alſo been known to bring 
ii on; and perſons of a melancholy habit arc uſually more 
than others ſubject to it. Young women, whole menſes 
have not appeared, or who have had them ſuppreſſed by 
ſome accident, and in whom nature is labouring to bring 
them on again, are alſo very ſubject to violent ba pri 
tions; and ſuch as have acute intermittent fevers cM 
ing upon them. Perſons of plethoric habits are oltcn 
ſeized with palpitations of the heart in We _ 
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wards. Finally, perſons who have polypuſes of the heart 


are always grievouſly afflicted with palpitations, attended 
with difficulty of breathing. 


Cauſes of it. Beſides what has been already obſerved, it 


is to be remarked, that the paſſions of the mind very fre- 
quently occaſion this diſorder: thus, ſudden tetror, fear, 
a ſuppreſſion of anger, and the like, will at any time bring 
on a palpitation, without any other cauſe. A high diet 
and caſe, with a ſedentary life, alſo often occaſion them; 
and in young people, not arrived at puberty, they are 
often found to be occaſioned by worms in the inteſ- 
tines. | 

FPhe cauſe of the palpitation, according to Boerhaave, is 
uſually an inordinate and violent influx of the vital ſpi- 
rite into the villi of the heart; as in violent paſſions, ſud- 
den fear, hyſteric affections, and in violent and fudden 
motions. Sometimes it is owing to an irritation of the 
fibres of the heart, occaſioned by ſome ſharp ſtimulus; 
as an inflammation of the heart, or pericardium, or ſome 
other diſorder thereof, from a ſtone, worms, hairs, an 
aneuriſm, or the like. | 
Sometimes it ariſes from a thick, copious, polypous blood; 
and ſometimes ſrom the arteries being become cartilagi- 


nous, or bony; or their extremities being obſtructed 


thetewith. | es 

In the Dictionary de Trevoux, an author, himſelf af- 
fliged wich this diſeaſe, makes a particular diſquiſition in- 
to its nature and cauſe. | 
Anatomy, he obſerves, ſhews us a great number of oc- 
calional cauſes in this diſeaſe; but phyſicians are ſtill at a 
Joſs to determine the efficient cauſe. | 


The moderns, with better reaſon than the ancients, ſeek. 


for it in the blood of the pulmonary artery, whiclvis ſup- 
poſed to rebound impetuouſly towards the right ventricle 
of the heart, by being prevented from purſuing its courſe 
towards the other veſſels of the lungs, on their being 
{topped by ſome obſtruction, or compreſſed, from various 
cauſes. 


In opening the carcaſes of people dead of this diſeaſe, or 
| ſuhject to it while living, worms, or polypuſes, have been 


often found in the pericardium. 8 

In ſome the heart is extraordinarily big, and the pulmo- 
nary artery dilated to double, or quadruple, its ordinary 
capacity, with obſtructions of the pulmonary vein, con- 
Hiting of cartilaginous matters, which cram its cavities 


ſo cloſe, that, as Blancard tells us, in his Anatomy, it 


is ſometimes difficult even to get a pin in. From theſe 
obſervations tome have concluded, that the capillary, and 
oiker veſſels of the lungs, oppoling an impaſſable dyke to 
the courſe of the thickeſt part of the blood, driven thi- 
ther by the contraction of the heart, ſo that only a ſmall 
quantity can find a pailage through them, the reſt muit 
make an effort againſt their des, and obhge them to 
give way, and ſtretch them out, in proportion to the 
quamiity of blood impelled againſt them by the contrac- 
tion of the heart. | 


But because the pulmonary artery cannot ſtretch wide 


enough io receive all the blood of the right ventricle, | 


driven thuker at a contraction; and ſince the blood, on 


account of ob{tructions, cannot continue its progreſhve | 


motion, in proporucn to the velocity wherewith it is 1m- 
velied by the contraction of the heart; the heart at each 
contraction, fails to exprels into the pulmonary aitery all 
the blood it contained in its right ventricle. Thus that 
part of toe blood which remains, receiving the whole 
tock impreſied by the contraQion, returns It again to the 
heart by raugction, ſtriking impetuoufly ageinſt its ſides, 
and making it bound and ſhoot towards the ribs, 
Ihe ſame conſequences will ariie from obſtructions of the 
_ aorta, preventing the entire evacuation of the lett ven- 
tricie; and, generally, from all obſtructions or compret- 
tons of the veilels, as polypuſcs, abſceſſes, and dropſies, 
in the paris near the heart, As to worms, their biting 
and gnawing the fibrous parts of the heart mult occaſion 


; he . ' 
violent refluxes of ſpirits towards the brain, followed 


with copious effluvia of other ſpirits into the nerves of 
the lungs, by the conſent of parts. And, by ſuch means, 
violent and convulſive contractions will be occaſioned 


throughout the whole texture of the lungs; which, op- 


poling the ſree pailage of the blood, may alſo occalion a 
#/4-pitation of the heart, | 

le fame diſeaſe may alfo ariſe from a compreſſion of the 
lungs, occaſioned by the extraordinary rarefaction of vi- 
cious and fermentative juices ſojourning in the ſtomach 
and inteſtines; which dilate thoſe parts to that degree, 
that the diaphragm and lungs being extremely ſtreight- 
cned, the blood cannot circulate without a great deal of 
difficulty; a paſpitation therefore muſt enſue, which will 
laſt as long as that rarefaCtion in the firſt paſlages. 
Such, according to modern phyſiclans, are the immedi- 
ate cauſes of the palpitation of the heart: the remote, or 


| 


heh they wake they feel them for ſome minutes after- | 


PAL 


_ occaſional cauſes, are whatever may occaſion ſuch obs 


ſtruction of the pulmonary atrery, &c, | 

In the ſame work, another phyſician lays down winds; 
or flatuſes, as the cauſe of the palpitation : he adds, that 
the ancients, to a man, looked on that as the moſt ordi= 
nary occaſion thereof; in effect, lays he, from this ſource 
may be-deduced a multitude of cauſes of ſympathetic pal- 
pitation, by means of the ventricle, the diaphragm, me- 
diaſtinum, &c. ä 

Others will have the ſole cauſe of palpitation to be a viſcid 
blood; which, by its extraordinary rarefattion, dilating 
the pulmonary artery, and, by that means, opening the 
cavity of its capillary veſſels towards their extremes, or, 
by this dilatation, compreſſing the other little veſſels of 
the lungs, prevents the blood from continuing its circu- 


lating motion with freedom ; and thus occaſions a palp:- 
tation of the heart. | 


All theſe authors hold the palpitation a dangerous diſeaſe 3 
and Galen obſerves, that thoſe much troubled with ic 


when young, never live to be old. 
According to M. Piſon, a doctor of the faculty at Paris, 
the palpitation of the heart may ariſe, either irom a too 
abundant ſeroſity ſwelling the proper membrane of the 
heart, as Galen found to be the cafe in opening a mon- 
key; or from too great a quantity of water contained in 
the pericardium ; by which means the heart being 
{treightened, and diſabled from moving with its uſual 

freedom, is obliged to make ſeveral jerks, or half-beats, 
inſtead of the regular motions it had before: or, again, 
it may ariſe from a ſcroſity thrown into the ventricles of 
the heart, cither from the grand veſſels, which furniſh 
the blood, or from the Jungs, or from the brain. Of 
theſe three cauſes the moſt ordinary ſeems to be, the too 
great extenſion of the pericardium, by water, as it is 
found to be in the bodies of moſt of thoſe opened aſter 
this aicafe. 5 1 

The different cauſes have their different ſymptoms. The 
boiling ſeroſity thrown out of the blood-veſſels into the 
heart, ſhews itſeif by ſudden heatings of the temples, 
whizzings in the ear, dimneſs of the ſight, and wander- 
ing pains in various parts of the body | = 
In that produced by the abundance of water in the peri- 

cardium, or from the humour ſwelling the proper mem- 

brane of the heart, the heart ſeems as if ſuffocated in 

water, the pulſe is weak, and the palpitation continual, 

or nearly io; together with a ſeveriſhnets, and a difficulty 

of breathing. To which may be added, that the diſeaſe 

comes by little and little. | 3 

Prog noſlics in it. The beginnings of complaints of this 

kind, and flighter cafes, when they continue ſo, ate at— 

tended with no great danger; but when the diſorder 

grows into a habit, it is not only very troubleſome, but 

very dangerous. When more cauſes than one conſpite 

to produce it, it is not only more violent, but the patient 
is more ſubject alſo to relapſes; and in the end, inflam- 

mations, ſpittings of blood, polypuſes of the heart, and 

infarctions of the viſcera come on; not unfrequently alſo 

are left ſevers, which become dangerous. Sometimes 
alſo convulſions, and other affections of a like kind, even 
palſies, are brought on by theſe diſorders. Finally, when 
an habitual pHpf,jꝭů of: the heart has been brought on by 


terror alone, it always proves very diſſicult of cure, what- 
ever means ale uſed, | | | 


Method of cure. The prime viz muſt be firſt cleanſed 
by infuſions of rhubarb and ſena, and other gentle purges : 
after this it is proper to bleed in the ſoot ; but it is to be 
obſerved, that if the orifice be not large, nor the blood 
taken away in ſuſſicient quantity, it is of not the leaſt ef- 
feCt in this caſe, After this the blood is to be attenuated 
by drinking plentifully of warm and weak liquors, and 
by moderate exerciſe. Aﬀer this, ſome of the gentle 
alexipharmics are to be given, and the ſpring juices of 
brook-hime, water-creſs, and the like. Finally there are 
to be given ſuch things as promote an equal diſtribution 
of the blood and humours ; mixtures of volatiles ani al- 
kalis, as of ſpirit of hartſhorn, and tincture of falt of 
tartar, and gentle anodynes, if neceſſary. Beſides theſe, 
clyiters will often do great good, as will alſo the fre- 
quent waſhing the feet with warm water, and the hang= 
ing camphor near the part, and ſpirit of caſtor, ſaffron, 

and the like, do well to be rubbed on the brealt. 

Bleeding mult never be omitted in this cale, for without 

it no medicines will be able to take effect. In caſes when 

a hypochondriac habit conſpires in the cauſe of this com- 

plaint, the attemperating powders of nitre, cinnabar, and 

the like, always prove of very great ſervice. In caſes of 
a chloroſis with this complaint, bitters and chalybeates 

uſually prove a remedy; and when a ſuppreſſion of the 

meuſcs, or hæmorrhoids, is the cauſe, the bringing them 

to their priſtine regular ſtate is a cure. It is never pro- 

per to allay the motion till the plethora, which occaſions 
it, is removed, unleſs in caſes of its coming on. merely 
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PAL 


by the paſſions, without any antecedent cauſe in the 
blood; in this caſe, gentle opiates may be given without 


danger. Steel medicines, and the volatile ſalts, when 
they are given in an imprudent manner, always make the 
diſeaſe worſe, inſtead of doing any thing toward a cure. 
Finally, a change of a ſedentary life. into a moderately 
active one, will do more than any medicines, Junck. 
Conſp. Med. p. 626, ſeq. 


Monſieur de la Hire was cured of a chronical palpitation 


of the heart, by a quartan ague. 


PALSGRAVE, a term uſed among the Germans, of the 


fame import with PALATINE. 

It is compounded of the Latin palatium, and the Dutch 
grave, governor, q. d. governor, or ſuperintendant of a 
prince's palace. 


| PALSY, paraly/is, in Medicine, a diſeaſe wherein the body, 
or ſome of its parts, loſe their motion, and ſometimes | 


their ſenſation, or feeling. 


The cauſes of the palſy are, an impeded influx of the 


nervous ſpirits into the villi of the muſcles, or of the ar- 
terious blood into their veſſels : this may happen from 


ſome fault, either in the brain, the nerves, the muſcles, 


or their veſſels. 


'The occaſional and prediſpoſing cauſes are various; as 


drunkenneſs, wounds of the brain or ſpinal marrow, 
preſſure upon the brain or nerves, very cold or damp air, 
the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations, ſudden fear, 


want of exerciſe, and whatever relaxes the ſyſtem, as 


drinking much tea, coffee, &c. The palſy may likewiſe 
proceed from wounds of the nerves themſelves, from the 
poiſonous fumes of metals or minerals, as mercury, lead 
arſenic, &c. | N : 


The palſy is ſaid to be per feci, or complete, when there is 


a privation of motion and ſenſation at the ſame time. 
Imper ect, when one of the two is deſtroyed, the other 
remaining. | | 


This diſeaſe is more or leſs dangerous, according to the 
importance of the part affected. A pal/y of the heart, 
' lungs, or any part neceſſary for life, is mortal. When 


it affects the ſtomach, the inteſtines, or the bladder, it 


is highly dangerous. If the face be affected, the caſe is 


bad, as it ſhews that the diſeaſe proceeds from the brain. 


When the part affeCted feels cold, is inſenſible, or waſtes | 
away, or when the judgment and memory begin to fail, 


there is little hope of a cure. Buchan. 


Hoffman diſtinguiſhes palſies into ſerous and ſanguineous. | 


In the firſt kind, raiſing an artificial fever by hot, acrid, 
neryous, and volatile medicines, by ſtrong exerciſe, and 
hot bathing, often effects a cure, But in the ſanguine- 


ous kind, accompanied with febrile motions, ſuch re- 
medies ought not to be applied. Oper. tom, iii. p. 198. | 


26. : 55 | | 
The palſy, again, is either univerſal, lateral, or partial. 


PaLsyY, univerſal, called alſo paraplegia, or paraplexia, is a 


general immobility of all the muſcles that receive nerves 
irom the cerebrum, or cerebellum, except thoſe of the 
head. Its cauſe is uſually ſuppoſed to reſide in the ven- 


tricles of the brain, or in the root of the ſpinal marrow. 
Etmuller makes this a different diſeaſe from the parahhſis; 


which he ſuppoſes to conſiſt in a relaxation of the liga- 


ments and membranes ſerving for motion; but the para- 


plegia is a mere obſtruction of the nerves. _ YE 
The paraplegia is ſeldom a primary diſeaſe, uſually a ſe- 


condary one, attending, or following, an apoplexy, fcot- | 


butus, carus, or arthritis. 


PALSY, lateral, called alſo hemiplegia, is the ſame diſeaſe 
with the paraplegia, only that it affects but one ſide of 
the body. 


Its cauſe is the ſame, only that it is reſtrained 
to one ſide of the brain, or ſpinal marrow. | 

Mr. Boyle gives an account of an hemiplegia, or palſy of 
ons fide, occaſioned by a ſmall ſplinter of a bone preſſing 
on the dura mater. 'The patient in leſs than five hours 
after the bone was taken out, found himſelf able to move 
his finger, and within two or three days to lift his arm, 
which had been reduced to {kin and bone, but ſoon re- 
covered its proper lize. _ | | 


PALSY, partial, is that where ſome particular part, or mem 


ber, alone is affected; e. gr. where the motion of the arm 
or leg is deſtroyed. _ | 

Quincy obſerves, that a palſy, where motion is deſtroyed, 
ſenſation remaining, may be produced, firſt, by too much 


humidity ſtretching the muſcular fibres in length; ſe- 


condly, from cold things, which thicken the juices ; 
thirdly, 
from hot things, which ſtreighten the ſupple membranes 
and veſſels. 
muſcles; the former, by thickening that humour, ſo that 
it cannot ſuddenly rareſy; and the latter, by relaxing the 
muſcles into too greata length by too much moiſture, or 


contracting them into too narrow dimenſions, by too much | 


heat. But the ſenſation may yet be preſerved, becauſe, 
notwithſtanding all theſe hindrances, the animal ſpirits 
and nerves may not be at all aflected. 

| | 2 


* ** 2 


from external compreſſion; and, fourthly, 


All theſe cauſes affect either the blood or 


— —— 


Other warm ſpices. 


P A L 


The cauſes of the pal, where ſenſation is deſtroyed, ma. 
tion remaining, he obſerves, may be all thoſe thin 3 
which ſo far thicken the animal ſpirits in the notre: 
ariſing below the cerebellum, that though, indeed they 
may os into the muſcles through the nerves, ang there 
by the occurſion of ſome liquor ſecreted from the blood. 
may rareſy, yet they cannot alone flow in ſuch quantities 
into the nerves, as from a very flight cauſe to be made tg 
undulate; whence ſenſation will ceaſe, without loGn 

the motion of the part. 5 5 
The cauſes of this kind of palſy are alſo whatſoever rey. 
der thoſe nerves more lax and moift, and fo leſs apt for 
lively vibrations; the animal ſpirits flowing in the mean 


time into the muſcles, from whence motion is performed 


without ſenſation. | 
The cure of the palſy, according to Waldſchmidt, does 


not differ much from that of the venereal diſeaſe. Inter- 


nally, mercurials, ſudorifics, and decoctions of the woods 
are good; externally, unctions, particularly of ſpiritu- 
ous and penetrating things, not on the part affected, but 


on the ſpina dorſi. 


In young perſons of a full habit, the palſy muſt be treated 
in the ſame manner as the ſanguine APOPIEXI; the 
patient muſt be bled, bliſtered, and have his body opened 
by ſharp clyſters, or purgative medicines. But in old 


age, or when the diſeaſe proceeds from relaxation or de- 
| bility, a quite contrary courſe muſt be purſued, The 
diet muſt be warm and attenuating, conſiſting chiefly of 


ſpicy and aromatic vegetables, as muſtard, horſe-radiſh 
&e. The drink may be generous wine, muſtard-whey, 
or brandy and water. Friction with the fleſh-bruſh, or 
a warm hand, is extremely proper, eſpecially on the parts 
affected. Bliſtering plaſters may alſo be applied to theſe 
parts with advantage. When this cannot be done, they 
may be rubbed with the volatile Jiniment, or the nerye 
ointment of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. One of the 


beſt external applications is ELECTRICITY ; the ſhocks 


of which ſhould be received on the part affected, and 
repeated daily for ſeveral weeks. Vomits ought alſo to 


be frequently adminiſtered ; cephalic ſnuff, or any thing 


that makes the patient ſneeze, is likewiſe of ufe. If the 


tongue be affected, the mouth may be frequently gargled 


with brandy or muſtard, or the patient may hold a bit of 
ſugar in Ins mouth, wet with the pal/y drops, or com- 
pound ſpirits of lavender. 'The wild valerian root is a 


very proper medicine in this cafe; and this may be take 
either in an infuſhon of ſage leaves, or half a dram of 
it in powder in a glaſs of wine three times a-day. If the 


patient cannot uſe the valetian, he may take of ſal vola- 
tile oleoſum, compound ſpirits of lavender, and tincture 


of caſtor, of each half an ounce; let them be mixed 


together, and forty or fifty drops taken in a glaſs of wine 
three or ſour times a- day. A table-ſpoonful of muſtard- 
ſeed, taken frequently, is a very good medicine ; the pa- 
tient ought likewiſe to chew cinnamon-bark, ginger, or 
Exerciſe is of the utmoſt 1mport- 
ance, and a cold damp air ſhould be carefully avoided. 
Buchan. _ | 


This diſtemper, according to Dr. Cheyne, may be cured 
by a total cow-milk diet. He thinks the medicines com- 
| monly preſcribed in ſuch caſes may retard the progrels 


of the diſtemper, but that it is never to be eradicated it 


the ſtroke be deep, or life far ſpent, but by cow-milk 


only: | 


Among ſeveral remarkable caſes of this terrible diſcaſc, 


we have, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, one of a pe- 


riodical palſy. The author quotes two inſtances of a like 
kind, by way of countenance to that which he lelates. 
The German Ephemerides mention a young paralytic 
man who ſpoke only one hour in every four-and-twentys 


and that always at a regular time, beginning between 


twelve and one at noon every day, and his power ot 
ſpeech ceaſing always between one and two: this conti- 
nued twelve years upon him. The other caſe is not re- 


corded in books, though well atteſted. 


The caſe in the Tranſactions, is of a ruddy fanguine 
young woman who fell into a palſy, in which ſhe loſt - 
voice, and the uſe of her legs. This was at firit carrict 


off by medicines, but afterwards rerurning again at times, 


at length became regularly periodical, ſeizing her bog 
'Pueſday of every week, and going off again on the =— 
day. This courſe it obſerved very regularly for the br 

year, except twice, | . 
After this, on taking proper medicines for ſome ay” 

derable ſpace of time, ſhe became fo well, that her Þts 
laſted only a day and a half, coming on always on 4 


Lueſday morning, and going off again on a W edneſday- 


In this manner ſhe continued to have them ſeveral r 
but ſhe was at length perfectly recovered, Phil. Tam 
NY 242. p. 60. | | ; 

There is a kind of pal/y, called beriberii, to which che 
natives of the Eaſt Indies are peculiarly ſubject. 3 
The word in the Indian language hgnifies a "a Re 
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Bontius ſuppoſes it was attributed to this diſeaſe, becauſe 
the perſons afflicted with it thruſt out their knees, and 
lift up their legs ſo much in walking, as in ſome ſort to 
imitate the gait of ſheep. It is a kind of tremor, or palſy, 
in which the uſe of the hands and feet is in a grea\ 
meaſure taken away; and ſometimes it extends itſelf to 

whole body. 1 
7 ke wincipel cauſe of this diſeaſe is ſaid to be a thick 
viſcous humour, which in the night ſeaſon, eſpecially 
in the rainy time, which holds inceſſantly from Novem- 
ber to May, falls upon the nerves, while people, fatigued 

Leith the heat of the day, throw aſide their cloaths, and 
ſleep without any covering; by which means the phleg- 
matic humour, which beſore was generated principally in 
the brain, eaſily ſeizes upon the nerves; tor the nights in 
theſe countries, compared to the days, are very cold. The 
conſequence of this is, that the joints become length- 
ened, the pituitous humours inſinuating themſelves be- 
tween the junctures, ſo as to relax the nerves and liga- 
ments. Though this diſeaſe, for the molt part, comes on 
very gradually, and by flow advances, yet ſometimes it 
ſeizes a perſon all at once, as when any one, being very 
much fatigued and hot, drinks a vaſt quantity of any cold 
liquor. And thus we ſee, even in our own country, that 
when any one has been violently heated by exerciſe, and 
drinks an immoderate quantity of a cold liquor, it often 
throws him into the utmoſt hazard of his life. 

The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are always manifeſt, even 
to the fight. There is ever an univerſal laſſitude of the 
whole body. All motion, but particularly that of the 
hands and feet, becomes vitiated and depraved; and the 


ſame ſort of throbbing and titillation is felt as we feel in | 


our fingers and toes in cold weather, only the pain is leſs 
acute; and ſometimes the voice is fo far affected, that 
the patient can ſcarce ſpeak articulately, 8 
Bontius himſelf was once affiicted with this diſtemper, 
while in the Eaſt Indies, aud had this particular ſymp- 
tom of it in ſo great a degree, that for a whole month 
| thoſe who (at cloſe by him could not, without great dif- 
ficulty, hear what he ſaid. 'Theſe are the common ſymp- 
toms of the diſeaſe; but beſide theſe, it is at times at- 
tended with all thoſe others which may be ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from a cold cauſe, AC En | 
The cure is uſually very tedious ; for theſe cold humours 
are very ſlowly, and with difficulty diſcuſſed. The dil- 
eaſe is not naturally mortal, however, unleſs it affects 
the breaſt; in which caſe it ſometimes wholly ſtops the 
breath. In order to a cure, the patient is of all things to 
avoid confining himſelf to his bed ; walking, riding, and 
all ſorts of exerciſe, are uſeful ; ſtrong and ſhort fric- 
tions are alſo very uſeful, and the - Bengal ſervants are 
uſed to theſe, and are very dexterous in the uſe of them. 


There is alſo great relief had from tomentations made of | 


decoctions of the herb lagondi, which has all the virtues 
of our chamomile and melilot, but in a much greater de- 
gree. The leaf of this plant is like that of our perſicaria 
or arſmart; and its ſmell very aromatic. The hands and 


Feet are alſo to be anointed with oil of cloves, or mace, | 


mixed with oil of roſes. But more than all theſe, there 
is relief found in a kind of naphtha, which is very com- 


mon in Sumatra, and is called minzac tarnob, or oil of the 


earth. This is of a ſtrong, but not very nauſeous ſmell, 
and is ſo great a remedy, that being rubbed on the hands 
and legs, it is always an almoſt immediate relief. The 


Barbarians know as well as we the value of this precious 


balſam z and the king of Achin, who is the moſt power- 


ful prince in that iſland, has forbidden its exportation, | 
under pain of death; ſo that the inhabitants can only 


bring it off by ſtealth in the dead of the night, to the 


way. | 
Theſe are the things which give temporary relief ; but as 
the diſeaſe is of the chronic kind, the cure is to be of per- 
formed by long courſes of the decoctions of the roots of 
China and ſarſaparilla, and guaiacum wood, which, by 
their gentle heat, diſcuſs the cold humours which are the 
root of the diſeaſe, and carry them off by perſpiration or 
urine. Purging at proper intervals is alſo highly neceſ- 


ſary; and the cathartics moſt in uſe there in this caſe, | 


are aloes and gamboge. Bleeding is by all means to be 
forbid ; and the relics of the diſeaſe are uſually very hap- 
pily carried off by Venice treacle, and other ſudorthc and 
nervous medicines, and gentle exerciſe is the beſt reme- 
dy to prevent its return. Bontius, De Medicina Ind. 
PaLsy, elefary for the, is made of powdered muſtard-ſeed 


and conſerve of roſes, of each an ounce, with as much | 


ſyrup of ginger as is ſufficient to make an electary. A 
road aww of this may be taken three or four times a 
ay. 
Fog 46 drops, See LAVENDER. 
PaLsr, infuſion for the, See INFUSION. | 
PALUDAMENTUM, in Antiquity, a garment worn by 
Vor. III. Ne 254. 


Dutch and Engliſh ſhips which happen to lie in che 


the Romans in time of war; being the coat of arms of 
their principal men, eſpecially the generals; who, fot 
that reaſon, were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation palu- 
dati. . 

The ſoldiers only having ſhort coats, were therefore named 
ſagati. | | 
This garment was open on the ſides with ſhort ſleeves; 
by ſome reſembled to angels wings; and came down no 
lower than the navel. 

It was either white or red: Valerius Maximus remarks; 
it was an ill omen to Craſſus, that they gave him a black 
paludumentum: Pullum ei traditum eft paludamentum, 
cum in prælium euntibus album, aut purpureuin, dari ſo- 
leret. 
Cornutus ſays, the Romans wore the toga in peace, and 
the paludamentum in war. And hence the phraſe, Togam 
paludamento mutavit. See CHLAMYS. 

PALUM ſandtum, in Botany, a name by which ſome au— 

| thors have called a ſpecies of the guniacum-tree, called the 
lignum ſanctum, or holywood, _ 

PALUMBARIUS accipitur, in Ornithology. See Gos- 
HAWK. | 

PALUMBUS, in Ornithelogy. See Ring-Dove. | 

PALY, or PALE”, in Heraldry, When an eſcutcheon is 

divided into fix, eight, or ten diviſions, pale-wiſe, i. e. 
by perpendicular lines drawn from the top to the bottom, 
it is blazoned paly of fix, eight, or ten, &c. pieces. 

1' the number be odd, then the field is firſt named, and 
the number of the pales ſpecified, See PALE. 
The like is to be underſtood alſo of Barry and BENDY. 

PALY-BENDY 1s, when a coat is divided, both pale and 
bend. wiſe : in paſy-bendy the field is divided by perpen- 
dicular lines, which is called pay; and then, again, by 
diagonals croſſing the former, from the dexter fide to the 
linifter, which is the bendy. See Tab. Herald. fig. 30. 
The field is paty-bendy, topaz and diamond. 

PAMBOEOTIA, mapCawria, in Antiquity, a feſtival cele- 
brated by all the Bœotians, who aſſembled near Coronea, 
at the temple of Minerva, ſurnamed Itonia. | 

PAMMACHION, Tauuaxie, a name by which the exer- 
ciſe pancratium is ſometimes called, whence the combat- 
ants were likewiſe called pammachi, mxuuayt. 

PAMPINIFORME corpus, in Anatomy, a ſort of plexus, 
or knot of blood-veſſels, formed by the ſpermatic veins ; 

_ which, in their progreſs through the teſtes conſtitute a a 
body called corpus varicoſum pampiniforme, or FYRAMI- 
DALE. | | 

PAMUCHLEN, in 7chthyology, a name by which ſome call 
the ſpecies of cod. fi, commonly named by authors a/el- 
lus firiatus. | 

PAN, in Mythology, the ſon of Mercury and Penelope, and 
the deity who preſided over huntſmen, ſhepherds; and 

thoſe whoſe occupations led them to frequent the fields. 

The fable ſays, that Mercury transformed himſelf into a 

he- goat to pleaſe Penelope; and to this circumſtance is 
attributed the origin of his horns and cloven feet, as well 
as the whole tribe of fauns and fatyrs. He is called 

Pax, Nay, it is ſaid, becauſe Penelope, in the abſence of 

Ulyfles, granted favours to all her lovers, and Pan him- 
ſelf was the fruit of this intercourſe. However, Epime- 
nides ſays, that he was the fon of Jupiter and Caliſta ; 
others ſay, that he was the ſon of the Air and a Nereid, 
or of the Heaven and Earth. He is commonly repre- 
ſented with a ſhepherd's crook, and a kind of flute, with 
many pipes. He was particularly revered among the Ar- 
cadians, to whom he iſſued oracles, and who celebrated, 
in honour of him, the LuePERCaL1a. Evander carried 
the worſhip and feaſts of Pan to Rome. 85 
The Egyptians give a different account of this deity. Ac> 
cording to them, he was one of the generals of Oſiris, 
who engaged with Typhon ; and whole army being ſitu- 
ated in a valley, all the avenues of which were guarded 
by the enemy, he ordered the foldiers in the night o 
march with loud exclamations, which being returned in 
echoes, terrified the enemy, and put them to flight; 
whence they ſay comes the expreſſion Panic terror. Po- 
lyznus attributes to Pan the invention of the order of 
battle of the phalanx, and of the diſtribution of an army 
into the right and left wings, or horns, whence, it is 
laid, he derived. his horns. The name Pan, which ſig- 
nifies all, has led ſome to make him the ſymbol of nature. 

Encvclopedie. 

PANACEA, navaxea, formed from may, all, and AXE aces 

{ cure, an univerſal medicine or remedy for all diſeaſes. 
The accurate Boerbaave overturrs the notion of panaceas ; 
and ſhews, from the different cauſes, natures, effects, 
ſeats, &c. of diſcaſes, that ſeveral may, indeed, be cured 
by one medicine; but all, by none. 
He obſerves, that the moſt univerſal remedies known, 
are water, fire, mercury, and opium; and adds, that by 
theſe alone, cautiouſly diſguiſed, ſome have acquired the 
reputation of univerſal phyſicians. | 
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PAN ACEA, PANACES, or PAN Ax, all- heal, is alſo ap- 


PANACIA, Hayaxua, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of 


PANADA, PaxaTa, or PANATELLA, a diet conſiſting 


| ſtronger food would be improper. 


PANAGE, or PANNAGE, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, See 


PANALETHES, a name uſed by many authors for a pla- | 
ter, ſuppoſed to be of the greateſt virtues. It is de- 


PANAMA-Hell, a ſpecies of DOLIUM. | | 
PANARIS, or PaxaRiTium, formed probably of waęo- 


PANATA, or PANATELIA. 
PANATHZENEA, ij, in Antiquity, a feaſt cele- 


PANCALA aurea, a name of a famous antidote, compoſ- 


PANCARPIA, the name of a ſort of cake much uſed 11 


PANCARPUS, in Antiquity, a ſort of ſpectacle or ſhew, 


P AN 


plied to ſeveral plants, by reaſon of the extraordinary 
virtues aſcribed to them. hy | 
There are three of the panaceas peculiarly famed among 
the ancients : the Heraclean; Aſclepian, and Chironian : 
theſe were ſo called from their inventors Hercules, Al- 
clepias, and Chiron. | | 
The firſt is the panax Heraclea vera ficulnea folio, in Eng- 
liſh, true ali-heal of Hercules, From the root and ſtem 
of this is drawn, by incifion, the gum opopanax. 

The Aſclepian, according to ſome botanilts, is a kind of 


ferula, which Caſ. Bauhin calls Libanotis ferrule folio & 


emine. | 
The Chironian, according to ſome, is a kind of helianthe- 


PANCHRESTARII, among the Romans, are thoſe w 


It is ſometimes made thin, to ſerve as drink; and ſome- 


offered. | 


mum: according to Bradley, it is Doria's woundwort. 


Panace. | 


of bread boiled in water, to the conſiſtence of a pulp; 
given to ſick perſons whoſe digeſtion is weak, or to whom | 


The word is formed from the name of the principal in- 
gredient panis, brad. I 


times, likewiſe, is ſweetened, &c. to render it more 
palatable. | | 


PANN AGE. 


ſcribed by Aetius. 


yuxtzy q. d. an abſceſs at the root of the nails, derived 
from apa, juxta, and opus, unguis, a word uſed by ſome. 
authors to expreſs a WHIT LOW, or paronychia. 
See PANADA. | 


brated at Athens, in honour of Minerva, whom the 
Greeks called 4thena, N 5 5 
Harpocration and Suidas refer its inſtitution to Erich- 
thonius IV. king of Athens, who lived before Theſeus. 
Theodoret, alone, ſays the feaſt was eſtabliſhed by Or- 
heus. „„ OEM 
Be this as it will, till Theſeus this was a particular feaſt 


of the city of Athens, and was called ſimply Aihenæa- “ 


but that prince uniting all the people of Attica into one 
republic, they afterwards all aſſiſted at the feaſt z whence 
the name Panathenea, 1. e. the feaſt of all Attica. 
In effect all Attica was preſent ; and each people ſent a 
bullock for the ſacrifices, and for the entertainment of 
the vaſt multitude of people aſſembled. 8 


There were two kinds of Panathenæa; the great, cele- | 


brated every five years; and the little, every year, or 


every three years; if we may credit the author of the | 


argument of Demoſthenes's oration againſt Midias. 
The ceremonies were the ſame in the great and the little 
Panathenæa; excepting for a banner, wherein che actions 


borne at the greater. _ | 
ANAX, in Botany. See GIx-ſeng. | 


ed of many ingredients, deſcribed by Myrepſus. 


Alexandria, and uſually covered with paper for the ſake 
of its keeping the longer. EY 


which the Roman emperors frequently exhibited to the 
people. | . N | 

The word is formed from the Greek may, all, and 
ufer, fruit, Whence the name was alſo given by the 
Athenians to a ſacrifice, wherein all kinds of fruits were 


The Pancarpus of the Romans was a kind of chace, or 
hunt : for the performance hereof, a number of beaſts, 
as hares, deer, bullocks, &c. were ſhut up in the circus, 
or amphitheatre; into which trees were frequently 
tranſplanted, fo as to form a kind of foreſt, wherein the 
beaſts were let looſe; whence the Pancarpus was allo 
called Sylva. | | 
The beaſts were thus abondoned to the people; i. e. to 
all who were diſpoſed to ſhare in tlie pleaſure of the chace 


who purſued, ſhot, killed, and cut in pieces, all they | 


could lay hold of. Heliogabalus, the Gordians, and 
Probus, gave this diverſion very frequently, and it con- 
tinued till the time of the emperor Juſtinian, in the ſixth 
century. 
Caſaubon, Cujas, Pithou, &c. make the Pancarpus and 
Sylva, the ſame thing ; Salmaſius will have them different. 


PANCHYMAGOGUE, PancHymacocum, 


PANCRASIUM, in the Materia Medica, a name uf 


PANCRATIVU M, in Botany, 


of the goddeſs were repreſented in embroidery performed | 
by maids, with the names of thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed | 
themſelves in the ſervice of the republic; which was only | 


PAN 


that above deſcribed : but the Pancarpus a combat, where, 
in robuſt people, hired for that purpoſe, fought with ile 
beaſts; which opinion he confirms from Caſſian Ny 
nian, Claudian, Firmicus, Manilius, and Calliodon 


PANCH. See Pauncn. 

PANCHREAS. See PancReAs. 
PANCHREATIC. Sce PaxcrtaTiIC juice. 
PANCHREST, PANCHRESTOS, TAYXprrog, 


formed of 


way, all, and Xpnſogs, uſeful, in Medicine, a pay Ack 
» 


or remedy for all diſtempers. 


prepared the panchreſt, or univerſal remedy. ho 


PANCHRUs, the name given by ſome of the ancient Wri- 


ters on natural hiltory to a gem which they f 
colours: probably the opal. y lay has all 


1 181 | formed 
from gau, all, xuhios, juice, and aye, to draw off, in Phar- 


macy, a purging extract made from aloes, rhubarb, ſena 
ſcammonpy, jalap, agaric, coloquintida, and black bellebore. 

Its name ariſes hence, that, being a compoſition of all 
the kinds of purgatives, it was ſuppoſed to have the virtue 
of purging all the ſorts of humours from the body at once 


 PANCLADIA, andi, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebra;.. 


ed by the Rhodians when they pruned their vines, 


ed | 
ſome authors for the /quzill, of the root of which — 
oxymel of {quills is made. c | 


PANCRATIAN verſe, the name of a ſort of Greek y 


1 | { 
conſiſting of two trochees and a ſupernumerary ſ5llable 


oe N ogay. 


It is ſo called from its ſuppoſed inventor Pancrates, who 


is ſaid to have lived before the time of Meleager, another 
poet who flouriſhed under the firſt ſucceſſors of Alexander. 


 PANCRATIASTES, in Antiquity, a combatant in the cx. 


erciſe called PANCRATIUM. 


PANCRATIASTES was alſo applied to one who had gained 


the victory in all the kinds of exerciſe uſed in the pax- 
CRATIUM. | 


PANCRATIUM, TIzynparior, compounded of ay, all: 


and xfar e, I overcome, among the Ancients, a kind of 
intermixed exerciſe, conſiſting of the lucta or wreftlins 
and the boxing or pugilate. | 85 
The pancratium was the third gymnaſtic exerciſe, and was 
not introduced till long after the others. 
The people who were engaged in theſe exerciſes, were 
called Pancratiaſtæ; which name was alſo given to ſuch 
as did not confine themſelves to one exercile, but ſucceed- 
ed in ſeveral different ones. | 
See Sea DAFFODIL, 
PANCREAS, Ilayxgexg, formed of nav, all, and Xpinsy 
fis/h, in Anatomy, popularly called the jweet-bread, a great 
conglomerate gland; or a body compoſed of an infinite 
number of little glands, tied up in the ſame common 
membrane ; ſituate at the bottom and hind-part of the 
ſtomach, and reaching from the duodenum to the ſpleen. 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. f. | 
The glands it conſiſts of are bound together both by the 
veſſel, and by a membrane proper to each of them; and 
all together are looſely clothed with a thin membrane, 
from the peritonzum. | 
Its colour is a pale red; its form like that of a dog's 
tongue; it is eight or nine fingers long, 24 broad, and 
one thick; its weight four or five ounces, but the dimen- 
ſions in weight vary in different ſubjects. Its arteries 


come from the pylorica, duodenalis, and chiefly from 


the ſplenica; its veins (which are rami of the ſplenica) 
go to the porta; its nerves come partly from the hepatic 
plexus, partly from the plexus ſplenicus, and partly from 
the plexus meſentericus ſuperior. | 
Fach gland has an excretory duct, which, uniting, form 
one common excretory duct, called dugus pancreatiuis 
Virtſungi, from Wirtſungus, profeſſor of anatomy at Pa- 
dua, the diſcoverer thereof. | 
This duct, running along the middle of the pancreas, 
opens into the cavity of the duodenum, generally by two 
mouths, the one four or five fingers below the pylorus, 
ſometimes at the ſame orifice with the ductus cholido- 
chus; the other lower. It is of the bigneſs of a raven's 
quill, near the inteſtines; but leſs, farther off. De Graaf 
obſerves, that it is frequently double. | 
Mr. Winſlow obſerves, that where the great extremity of 
the pancreas is connected to the curvature of the duode- 
num, it ſends down an elongation, which adheres very 
cloſely to the following portion of the inteſtine z and 
upon a careful examination, he found a particular pan— 
creatic duct, ramihed like the lacge one, which ran te- 
ward and interſected this great duct, into the extremity 
of which it opened, after having perforated the duode- 
num. This portion he calls pancreas minus, and it fome- 
times opens ſeparately into the duodenum, in which there 
are ſeveral ſmall holes, round the ductus cholidochus, 


The Sylva, according to him, was ſuch a diverſion as 


which anſwer to the pancreas. 7 
Tbe 


The pancreas ſerves to ſeparate a peculiar humour from | 
the blood, which is called the PANCREATIC Juice. 
Pancreas Aſellii, in Comparative Anatomy, is a large gland 
in the middle of the meſentery of lome brutes, eſpecially 
dogs; to which molt of the lacteals reſort; and whence 
the chyle 15 conveyed, by large veſſels, that have their 
riſe immediately from the inteſtines, and are called /a7:a 
| fecundi generis. | 
It has its name from the author who firſt took notice of 
it, Aſellius. M. Perrault obſerves, that the h(h called 
plaiſe, has four hundred and forty panereaſes z though it 
has but five ducts opening into the inteltine, three of 
which correſpond to eighty pancrraſes, and two of them 
to one hundred a piece. 

PANCREATIC juice, an inſipid, limpid juice or humour 
ſeparated from the blood, and prepared in the pancreas, 
This juice is not acid as molt authors have ſuppoſed 
nor alkaline, as ſome authors have thought; but a little 
ſaline, and much reſembling the ſaliva in its origin, veſſels, 
and properties. 


It is carried by the pancreatic duct into the duodenum, 


where it ſerves to dilute the chyle, to render 1t more fluid, 
and fit to enter the mouths of ihe lacteals; and perhaps 


to temper and dilute the bile, to change its viſcidity, bit- | 


' terneſs, colour, &c. and make it mix with the chyle, 


in order to reduce the ſeveral taſtes, odours, and proper- | 


dies of the ſeveral foods into one homogeneous one. 
Janſſon ab Almeloveen will have the pancreatic Juice to 
have been known to Hippocrates and Galen. De Graaf, 
a Dutch phyſician, has found means ot collecting a quan- 
tity of it for experiments; and has publiſhed a treatiſe 
_ expreſs, de Succo Pancreatico. 2 5 
Brunner relates, that the pancreatic duct, in ſeveral dogs, 
having been tied and cut, they ſtill continued to eat and 


drink, and perform all the other functions of life as uſual. | 


One of them ſeemed only to have the better ſtomach for it. 
PANDA, in Mythology, a goddeis who was invoked and 


honoured as the proteCtreſs of travellers and navigators- 


The goddeſs of peace was allo called Panda, becauſe 
| ſhe opened the gates of cities which were ſhut in time of 


war. According to Varro, Panda is a ſurname of Ceres, 


derived @ pane dando, becauſe ſhe gave bread to mankind. 

PANDALEON, in Medicine, a remedy apptopriated to 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, invented by the Ara- 
bians and later phyſicians ; conliſting of grateful ingre- 
dients anſwering the {ame end with the linctus, but dif- 
ferent from it in form, in which it agrees with troches : 
it differs however in this, that troches are made in a cer- 
tain ſigure, whereas the pandaleon, after the ſugar is 
duly boiled, and the ingredients ſuſhciently mixed, is 
poured into a box, and becomes indurated, and a ſuffi- 
cient quantity is to be taken out either in a ſpoon, or on 
the point of a knife. 


The pandaleon therefore is a ſolid medicine like a cake, | 


receiving its form from the box into which it is poured : 
and it conſiſts of powders, peCtoral conſerves, and lozen- 
ges of ſugar. 


PANDECTS, PaNDECT=, in Furiſprudence, the D1GEsT, | 


or collection made by Juſtinian's order, of five hundred 
and thirty-four deciſions, or judgments of the ancient 
| lawyers, on ſo many queſtions occurring in the c1vIL 
law; to which that emperor gave the force and authority 
of law by an epiltle perfixed to them. | 


The word is Greek laden, compounded of rah, all, 
and J:xopa1y capie, I tate; q. d. a compilation, or a book 


containing all things. Though others, as Bartoli, will 
have it formed from way, and %% at; as if theſe books 
contained the whole doctrine of the law. | 
The Pandects conſiſt of fifty books, and make the firſt part 
of the body of the civil law. | 
They were originally denoted by two 7 ; but the copiſts 
taking thoſe 7 7 for f, the cuſtom aroſe of quoting them 
by F. The Flrentine Pandetts are thoſe printed from a 
famous ancient manuſcript at Florence. _ 
Papias extends the denomination of Pandeas to the Old 
and New Teſtament. | 
There are alſo PAN BEC TA medecine, Pandecis of medicine: 
theſe are a kind of dictionary of things relating to medi- 
cine, compiled by Mat. Sylvaticus, of Mantua, who lived 
about the year 1297. Leunclavius has publiſhed Pan- 
defts of Turkey; and biſhop Beveridge Pande#ts of the 
Canons, Pandefta Canonum. 
PANDEMON, HavInuy, in Antiquity, the ſame with the 
feſtival Chalceia and ATHENZA. 
It was fo called from the great concourſe of people that 
uſed to meet at this ſolemnity. 
PANDIA, nasdia, in Antiquity, an Athenian feſtival in 
honour of Jupiter. For the oiigin of this ſolemnity, ſee 
Potter, Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 422. 
PANDICULATION, PaxvicuLarT1o, ina general ſenſe, 
is a violent and tenſive motion of the ſolids, which uſually 


accompanies the act of yawning z and is etherwite called 
ſtretching. | | | 


PaNDICULATION is alſo uſed in a peculiar bent for the 
reſtleſſneſs, ſtretching, and uneaſineſs which uſually ac- 
company the cold fit of an intermitting fever. 

It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a convulſive dilatation of the 
muſcles, whereby nature endeavours to throw off ſome» 
thing that diſturbs her. | 

PANDORA, in Mythology, the name of the firſt woman, 
according to Heſiod; ſo called from may, all, and por, 
gift : becauſe the gods united to confer upon her every 
quality and endowment that could conduce, as the fable 
ſays, to the miſery of mankind. Pandora, it is farther 
ſaid, kept theſe gifts in a veſſel, the cover of which ſhe 
opened, and they were diſperſed over the face of the 
earth. | 

PANDROSOS, Harde, in Antiquity, an Athenian feſti- 
val in honour of Pandroſia the daughter of king Cecrops. 

PANDURA, or PanDoRoON, a mulical inſtrument, uted 
among the ancients, much reſembling the lute. 

The word, according to ſome, is formed from the Greek 
av, and 92pov, i. e. all giſts, all ſorts of gifts. Iſidore 
derives the name from its inventor Pandorus; others from 
Pan, to whom they attribute this invention, as well as 
that of the flute. * | 

It has the ſame number of ſtrings with the lute ; but 
they are of braſs, and of conſequence give a more agree- 
able ſound than thoſe of the Jute. Its frets are of cop- 
per, like thoſe of the ciltre ; its back is flat, like that of 
the guittar; and the rims of its table, as well as its ribs, 
are cut in ſemicircles. | 3 
Du-Cange obſerves, that Varro, Iſidore, and others of 
the ancients, mention it as having only three ſtrings; 
whence it is ſometimes alſo ſpoken of under the denomi- 
nation Tex opPov, trichordum. $ „ 

PANDYSIA, nardvcta, in Antiquity, public rejoicings when 

the ſeaſon, through its coldneſs and intemperance, forced 
the ſailors to {tay at home. | | 

PANEGYRIC, PanEGyRIs, or PANEGYRICUS, an ora- 
tion in praiſe of ſome extraordinary thing, perſon, or 
virtue. | 
The name is Greek, Taye, formed of xa, all, and 
ayeipw, I aſſemble; becauſe anciently held in public and 
ſolemn aſſemblies of the Greeks, either at their games, 
their feaſts, or their religious meetings. LE Ne 

The panegyric is ranked among the demonſtrative kind of 
oratlons. | | | 18 5 
To make their panegyrics the more ſolemn, they uſed to 
begin with the praiſes of the deity in whoſe honour the 
games, &c. were celebrated; then they deſcended to 
the praiſe of the people or country where they were ce- 
lebrated; then to the princes or magiſtrates who pre- 
fided at them; and at length to the champions, eſpecially 
the conquerors who had gained the prizes in them. 

F. De Colonia lays down two methods, or ſeries, obſerved 
in panegyrics. The artificial, where, without any regard 
to the order of time, every thing is reduced to cettain 
heads. Thus Tully refers the whole praiſe of Pompey 
to his fkill in war, his virtue, authority, and felicity. _ 
The other natural; wherein the order and time of hiſtory 
are obſerved. This ſeries he divides into three periods: 
the ſpace before the perſon's birth; that wherein he 
lived; and, if he be dead, that which followeth his 
death. This natural ſeries requires much leſs art, ge- 
nius, &c. than the other, 
The topics or ſources of panegyric are, chieſly, the family 
and country of the hero, arguries at his birth, his vir- 
tues, the talents of his body and mind, honours, riches, 
manner of his death and the conſequences thereof. 

PANEGYRIC, Tamnyugme;, is alſo the name of a church-book, 
in uſe among the Greeks ; fo called, as conſiſting of 
panegyrics, or diſcourſes in praiſe of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
the ſaints ; it is found in MS. in moſt churches, but is 
not the ſame in all, each church having its particular 
ſaints 3 and the compilers of this kind of books uſually 
ſuited their collections to the taſte of their own devotion. 
They are diſpoſed according to the order of months, and 
frequently conſiſt of twelve volumes, anſwering to the 
twelve months of the year. 

PANEGYRIS, Iaynyupis, among the Greeks, a fair, or 
fellival day, on which the people uſed ro meet together. 
It exactly correſponded to the Nux DIN of the Romans. 

PANEL, PANELLa, PANELLUM, in Law, is derived, by 
Spelman, from pagella, a ſchedule, or page; in which 
ſenſe. we ſay, a pane! of parchment, a counterpanel of an 
indenture, &c. : 

PANEL, or PANNEL, is more commonly uſed for a ſche- 
dule, or roll, containing the names of ſuch jurors as the 
ſheriff returns to paſs upon any trial. 

Hence the impanelling of a JuRy, is the entering of their 
names, by the ſheriff, into a panel, or little ſchedule of 
parchment ; called alſo the panel of ofſize, panellum afſiſe. 
Coke on Littleton will have panel to be an Engliſh word, 
fignifying a litile part; as being a diminutive of the word 
pane, pari;z but Spelman takes this for an overſight. 

| | PaxEL, 
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PAN 


PantL, in J inery, &c. See PA Xx I... 

PANELLENIA, Hauen; in Antiquity, a public feſtival 
celebrated by an aſſembly of people from all parts of 
Greece. | | 

PANEMUS, in Chrono/ogy, the Bœotian name of the A- 
thenian month METaciTNtoN, which was the ſecond 
of their year, and anſwered to the latter part of our July 
and beginning of Avguit, 


Panemus among the Corinthians, anſwered to the Attic | 


month BoEDROMION, or, according to Petavius, to our 
November. In the ancient Macedonian calendar, it was 
the ninth month of the year: but aſter the conqueſt of 
Arabia, they gave this name to the ſixth month. 
PANEROQOS, the name of a beautiful ſtone dedicated to 
Venus, it was called alſo by ſome panſebaſlats, and was 
probably one of the beautiful agates. | 
PANES, in the Ancient Theology, See FAUNS. 
PANGOLIN, of Buffon, in Zoology, is the ſhort-tailed ma- 
nis, or MANIS pentacdattyla of Linnæus, with back, ſides, 
and legs, covered with blunt ſcales, with briſtles between 
each ; tail not longer than the body; ears not unlike the 
human ; and ſkin, belly, and infide of the legs hairy. 
See LAcEkTaA Mu /:. A 
Tt inhabits the iſſands of India, and is probably a native of 
Guinea: it feeds on lizards and inſects, and is eſteemed 
very delicate food. Tab. IV. Quadru ped, Ne 46. 


PANGONIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of | 


cryſtal. See Tab. of Foffils, Claſs 3. 

The word is derived from the Greek wav, numerus, and 
yoyv, an angle, or bending, and expreſſes a cryſtal com- 
poſed of many angles, | | 


'The bodies of this genus are 
cryſtals, compoſed of dodecangular or twelve-planed co- 


lumns, terminated by twelve-planed pyramids, and the | 


whole body, therefore, made up of twenty-four planes. 
Of this genus there are only three known ſpecies. Hill. 
PANIC, or Panic Vea, a term uſed for a needleſs or ill- 
grounded fright. | 


Polyznus fetches the origin of the phraſe from Pan, one | 


of the captains of Bacchus, who, with a few men, put 
a numerous enemy to rout, by a noiſe which his ſoldiers 
raiſed in a rocky valley, favoured with a great number of 
echos. 


commodious encampment, andfled, Hence all ill ground- 
ed fears have been called panics or panic fears; and it 
was this that gave occaſion to the fable of the nymph 
Echo's being beloved by the god Pan, | 
Others derive the origin of the expreſſion hence; that, in 
the wars of the Titans againſt the gods, PAN was the 
firſt who ftruck terror into the hearts of the giants. 
Theon on Aratus ſays, he did it by the means of a ſea- 
| ſhell, which ſerved him for a trumpet, whereof he was 
the inventor. | | | | He 
Panic, panicum, in Botany, a genus or the triandria digynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe: there is one flower in 
each chaff; the chaff opens with three valves, which are 
oval, ending in acute points; the petals open with two 
oval acute-pointed valves; the flowers have three ſhort 
hair-like ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummits; and a 
roundith germen ſupporting two hair-like ſtyles, crowned 
by feathered ſtigmas; the germen becomes a roundith 
ſeed, faſtened to the withered petals, Miller enumerates 
five, and Linnzus thirty ſpecies. . | 
PANICASTRELLA, in Botany, the name by which Mi- | 
cheli has called a genus of plants named by Linnæus 
:.. CBNCHRUS.:- | N 1 
PANICLE, PAN IcUIA, in Botany, a ſoft woolly beard, or | 
ſtring, whereon the ſeeds of ſome plants hang pendulous : | 
as in reeds, millet, &c. 
Such are hence called pan:culated plants. 

According to Mr. Miller, the panicula, or panicle, is a 
{talk diffuſed into ſeveral pedicles, or foot-ſtalks, ſuſtain- 
ing the flowers or fruits, as in oats, &c. 

PANIONIA, Haile, in Antzquity, a feſtival in honour 
of Neptune, celebrated by a concourſe of people from all 
the cities of Ionia. 

One thing is remarkable in this feſtival, that if the bull 


offered in ſacrifice happened to bellow, it was accounted | 


an omen of divine favour ; hecaufe that ſound was 
thought to be acceptable to Neptune. | | 

PANIS & cerevi/ie aſſiſa. See As8184. 

Pa dis & cereviſia emendatio. See EMEN DATI10. 

Panis dæmonum, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 
thors to a ſort of coarſe ſtone, common in Sweden, and 
ſome other places, and uſually found in a roundiſh, but 


ſomewhat flatted maſſes, reſembling a loaf in form. | 


PANNAGE, PanaGE, or PAWNAGE, are uſed in our 
law-books, &c. for the MAST of woods; as of beech, 
Acorns, &c. | 


fingle-pointed, or impetſect | 


This ſtratagem making their number appear | 
much greater than it really was, the enemy quitted a very | 


Pannus, in Medicine, a diſcaſe of the e 


As alſo for the running and feeding of ſwine, or other 
Cattle, in foreſts. | 


PANORP A, in Zoology. Sce SCORPLON Zh. 


And for the moneys taken by the agiſtors for the fans 

PANNAGIUM liberum, or free pannage, was a libert of 
free running of ſwine in certain foreſts or woods, 8 
by privilege to certain private perſons, and ſeveral rel 
gious houſes. ; | 4 
Linwood defines pannagium, by paſtus pecorum in nemox: 
bus, & in ſilvis, utpote de glandibus, & aliis Fructibus - 
borum ſylveſirium, quarum fructus aliter non folent o/ / . 
It is alſo mentioned, 20 Car. II. Puiſque villany; hike 
decem porcos dat unum porcum de pannagio; by which ü 
appear that one hog in ten was given for the Pannage 

PANNEL, in Law. See PANEL. ; 

PaN NEIL, in the Scotch Law, denotes the priſoner 
bar or perſon who takes his trial before the co 
juſticiary for ſome crime. 

PaNNEL, or PANEL, in Joinery, &c. a tympan, or ſquare 
piece of wainſcot, ſometimes carved, framed, or grooved 
in a large piece, between two mounters or upright pieces 
and two traverſes or crols pieces. y 

Hence alſo panels or panes of glaſs, are compartiments 
P pieces of glaſs of various forms; ſquare, hexagonai, 

Co | 

„ in Maſonry, denotes one of the faces of a hewn 
ſtone. | 

PANNELS of a ſaddle are two cuſhions full of hair, or flocks 
placed under the ſaddle, one on one fide, next the horſe's 
back, to prevent the bow from hurting the horſe, 

The word is formed from the French panneay, of pan, 


at the 
urt of 


- flat fade. | 


PANNICULUS, in Anatomy, a term frequently uſed for a 
MEMBRANE. 5 5 
The word is formed by diminution, from pannus, chth 
q. d. a little cloth, or fine web. | , 
Hence pannicuius adipoſus, &c. is the ſame with mem. 
brana adipeſa, &c. | | | 
PANNICULUS carnoſus is a fleſhy membrane, which the an- 
cient anatomiſts ſuppoſed to be common to the whole 
body, and to be the fourth integument or covering there- 
of, after the epidermis, cutis, and the adipoſus, 
This fleſhy pannicle, according to them, is a thick mem- 
brane, which covers the whole body, and even becomes 
muſculous in ſome parts; but the lateſt anatomiſts deny 
any ſuch membrane in the human body ; maintaining, 
that what the ancients called the fleſby parnicle is only 
the fatty or adipoſe one. Dr. Drake makes it a double 
membrane, one half of which forms the membrana adi- 
poſa, and the other half the membrana communis of the 
muſcles. | | 8 | 
The uſe the ancients aſeribed to the flaſby pannicle was to 
wrinkle and contract the ſkin 3 but the truth is, where- 
ever the ſkin wrinkles, there are particular muſcles for 
that purpoſe, called cutaneous muſcles. LS 
Theſe muſcles the ancients owned; but they ſaid, their 
office was confined to particular motions ; adding, that 
there are places where no fat is found between the cutis 
and the fey pannicle; which is falſe. 
_ Farther, even in animals which do move the ſkin, this 
pannicle is no more thon a cutaneous muſcle, as well ag 
the dartos. | 
Some of the modern anatomiſts, however, admit the 
' fleſhy pannicle, and deny the adipoſe one; ſuppoſing the 
latter, in reality, only part of the former. | 
PANNIER, in Architecture. See CORBEL. 


PANNONICA Bolus, in the Materica Medica, a name by 


which Kentman, and ſome others, have called the earth 
more uſually known by the name of bolus 'Toccav EN 
818. | , | 


PANNUS, derived from wav, a web, a Latin word ſigni- 


fying cloth, web, &c. | "= 

ye, popularly cal 
ed the web. 
The pannas is an excreſcence ariſing, on the adnata or 
conjunctiva, leſs hard and membrangfs than the unguls3 
and repreſenting a web, or plexug of little veins ſwelled 
with blood. | F | 
Its cauſe is, an obſtruction of the blood in the minute 
veſſels of that tunic. | 
Its cure is much the fame with that 
MIA. n | 
A chief difference is, that, in the uNcv1s, the membri- 
nous excreſence only covers part of the eye, atter the 
manner of a nail; whereas in the pannus it covers the 
whole. 

PANOCHLE, a name by which ſome chirurgical authors 
call buboes in the groin. 

PANOMPHAEUS, Hlavoupxiogs in 
given to Jupiter, becauſe he was looked upon as the _ 
ginal author of all ſorts of divination, having the books 
of fate, and out of them revealing either more or lets, 39 
he pleaſed, to inferior demons. 

PANOPSIA, Ilavoia, in Antiquity. 
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PAN 


PANSAPAN, in Botajiy, a name by which ſome authors | 
have called the tree whoſe wood is the LoGwooDp, uſed 
in dying and in medicine: | | | 

PANTALOON, or PanTaLoN, the name of an ancient 
garment frequent among our forefathers, conſiſting of 
breeches and ſtockings all of a piece. 

The denomination comes from the Venetians, who firſt 
introduced this habit, and who are called Pantal:n:, from 
St, Pantaleon, who was formerly their patron. 

PANTALOON, on the Theatre, is a buſfoon or maſked perſon 
who performs high and groteſque dances, and ſhews yio- 
lent and extravagant poſtures and airs. 

The word is alſo uſed for the habit and dreſs theſe buf- 
ſoons uſually wear ; which is made preciſely to the form 
of their body, and all of a piece from head to foot. 
And hence thoſe who wear a bahit of this kind: for con- 
veniency, under their other cloaths, are called pantaloons 
of Ver.ice. 


PANTARBE, in Natural! Hiſtory, a name given by authors 


to an imaginary ſtone, the virtues of which were ſimilar 
to thoſe of the magnet; but exerted upon gold as thoſe 
of the load-ſtone upon iron. The ancients, as well as 
later wiiters, ſeem to have all had an opinion, that there 
was ſuch a ſtone as this, and the amphitane of Pliny is 
deſcribed as poſſeſſing this remarkable quality; but neither 
they nor we ever found reaſon from any experiment to be- 
lieve that there was any ſuch ſtone. 


PANTHEA, PRarfeia, among the Ancients, were ſingle ſta- 1 


tues, compoſed of the figures, or ſymbols of ſeveral dif- 
ferent divinities combined. | 
Father Joubert, who calls them Panthea, and who bas 
obſerved them on ſeveral medals, ſays their heads are 
moſt commonly adorned with the ſymbols or attributes 
belonging to ſeveral gods. ; FH 
An inſtance hereof we have in a medal of Antoninus 
Pius; which at the ſame time repreſents Serapis, by the 
buſhel it bears; the Sun, by the crown of rays; Jupiter 
Ammon, by the ram's horns ; Pluto by the large beard; 
and Aſculapius, by the ſerpent twiſted in his hand. 
M. Baudelot, in a diflertation on the Lares, will have the 
Panthea to have had their rife from the ſuperſtition of 
\ thoſe, who, taking ſeveral gods for the protectors of their 
houſes, united them all in the ſame ſtatue, by adorning 
it with the ſeveral ſymbols proper to each of theſe deities. 
PANTHEISTS, is a denomination by which the followers 
of Spinoza are diſtinguiſhed, and derived from the na- 
ture of their doctrine, which confounds God with the 
univerſe; repreſenting them as one and the ſame being, 
and admitting only one ſubſtance whence all things pro- 


ceed, and into which they all return, See 5PINOZIM. | 
PANTHEON, Tavbeor, thus named from way, all, and Seo, | 


God, in Architcture, a temple, or church, of a circular 
form; dedicated to all the gods, or to all the ſaints, 

The Pantheon of ancient Rome is of all others the moſt 
celebrated, and that whence all the reſt take their names. 
It was built by Agrippa, ſon-in-law of Auguſtus, in his 
third conſulate, twenty-five years before Chriſt : though 
ſeveral antiquarians and artiſts have ſuppoſed that the pan- 


theon exiſted as long ago as the common-wealth, and that | 
Agrippa only embelliſhed it and added the portico. To 


this purpoſe they alledge the authority of Dion Caſſius, 
who ſpeaking of Agrippa, ſaps, he alſo finiſhed or per- 
ſected the Pantheon, | | 
It was dedicated by him to Jupiter Ultor, Jupiter the Re- 
venger; and had the name Pantheon, on account of the 
great number of ſtatues of the gods ranged in ſeven niches 
all round it; and becauſe built of a circular form, to re- 
preſent heaven, the reſidence of the gods. It has but 
one door, and one window receiving all its light from 
the top of its dome, It is one hundred and forty-four 
feet diameter within, and juſt as much in height, and of 
the Corinthian order. Before each niche are two columns 
of antique yellow marble fluted, and of one entire biock. 
The whole wall of the temple, as high as the grand cor- 
nice incluſive, is caſed with divers ſorts of precious mar- 
_ in compartiments : and the frieze is entirely of por- 
POyry. = 
The eruption of Veſuvius, in the reign 
maged the Pantheon very eee but it was ſuc- 
ceſſively repaired by Domitian, Adrian, and Septimius 
Severus: and it ſubſiſted in all its grandeur till the incur- 
lion of Alaric, in the time of Honorius: on this occaſion 
it was {tripped of ſeveral of its ſtatues and ornaments of 
gold and ſilver. About thirty-nine years after this, Gen- 
ſeric, king of the Vandals, took away part of its marbles 
aud ſtatues: at length pope Boniface IV. obtaining this 
Pantheon of the emperor Phocas, converted it into a 
church, without any alteration in the building ; and de- 
dicated it to the Virgin, and all the martyrs. And it ſtill 
ſubſiſts at Rome under the title of Notre Dame de la 


Rotonda. However, in 655, Conſtantius II. ſtripped it 
Vol. III. Ne 254.” 1 


| 


of Tiberius, da- 


of its inſide and outſide brazen coverings, which he tranſ- 
ported to Syracuſe. | | 
There was alſo at Rome another Pantheon, dedicated to 
Minerva, as the goddeſs of medicine. It was in the form 
of a decagon, and the diſtance from one angle to another 
meaſured 225 feet. Between the angles there were 
nine chapels of a round figure, deſigned for ſo many 
deities: and over the gate there was a ſtatue of Minerva. 
' The Pantheon of Athens was in many reſpects little infe- 
rior to that of Rome, built by Agrippa. 'The Greek 
Chriſtians converted it into a church, dedicated to the 
Virgin, under the name of Panegia. The Turks changed 
it into a moſque. 
The Pantheon of Niſmes, was a temple in that city, 


wherein were twelve niches, for ſtatues, ſuppoſed to have 
been deſtined for the twelve great gods. 


In the EScURIAL is a magnificent chapel, called Pan- 


theen, thirty-five feet in diameter, and thirty-eight high, 
from the pavement, which is of marble and jaſper in- 
layed. The whole inſide of the chapel is of black mar- 
ble, except the luthern, and ſome ornaments of jaſper, 
and red marble. | | | 
In this chapel are depoſited the bodies of the kings and 
queens : there are only places made for twenty-ſix: eight 
of which are already filled. | | 
PANTHERA, panther, in Zoology, See LEOPARD, and 
Tab. IV. Quadrupeds, N 47. Once, and Tab. IV. 
Duadrupeds, N 42. See alſo PARDALIS. 


| Pax THERA Lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpe- 


_ cies of ſtone found in Egypt, and the Eaſt Indies, and 
deſcribedto be of a yellowiſh colour, variegated with duſky 
ſpots of the colour of thoſe on the ſkin of the panther. 
The writers of the middle ages have attributed many ab- 
ſurd properties to it: it ſeems to have been a ſpecies of 
agate. | 

PAN TPHERINE tables, panthering menſæ, among the Ro- 
mans, tables made of citron-wood, which were held in 
ſuch high eſteem, as to equal the value not only of filver, 
and gold, but likewiſe of pearls. They had this name 
from their being ſpotted after the manner of panthers. 


PANTICES, a word uſed by ſome medicinal writers to ex- 


preſs the inteſtines. 

PANTOMIME, na:loyc;, among the Ancients, a perſon 
who could imitate all kinds of actions and characters by 
ſigns and geſtures, without ſpeaking. | 


The pantomimes made a part in the theatricalentertainments 


of the ancients; their chief employment was to expreſs, 


in geſtures and action, whatever the chorus ſung, cbang- - 


ing their countenance and behaviour as the ſubject of 
the ſong varied. 

They were very ancient in Greece, being derived from 
the heroic times, according to ſome ; but however this 
may be: they were certainly known in Plato's time. In 


Rome it was ſo late as the time of Auguſtus before they 


made their appearance. 


As to their dreſs, it was various, being always ſuited as 
near as poſſible to that of the perſon they were to imi- 


tate. The crocota was much uſed among the Roman 


pantomimes, in which, and other female dreſſes, they per- 
ſonated women. See MIME. = 


PAN TON-/bze, in the Manege, a horſe-ſhoe contrived for 


receiving narrow and hoof-bound heels. Its ſpunges are 
much thicker on the inſide than on the outſide; ſo that 


the part which reſts upon the horn or hoof, runs ſlope- 


wiſe to the end, that the thickneſs of the inſide of the 
hos may bear up the heel, and throw cr puſh it to the 
outſide. 


Panton-/hoes are likewiſe, proper ſor horſes that have falſe 
quarters. | 


| PANZY, in Botany, See VIOLET, and HEART's Eaſe. 


PAPA. See PopE, 

PAPACY. See PopEDOM. 

PAPAL crown is a deep cap, or mitre of cloth -of gold, 
encompaſſed with three coronets, or circles of gold, a- 
dorned with flowers; and the whole eoriched with pre- 


cious ſtones; having a globe at top, | finiſhed with a croſs. 


See CROWN. 


PAPAN, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by the inha- 
bitants of the Philippine Iſlands, to a ſpecies of duck 


common in their lakes and marſhes. This is very large 


and beautiful, aud is called by father Camelli anas regia, 
or the royal duck : it is not ſo common, however, as the 
little kind which they call sAaLAYAs1R. | 
PAPAVER, in Botany. See Porr. 
PAPAW, carica, in Botany, a genus of the dioecia decan- 
dria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it is male and fe- 


3 in different plants ;; the flowers of the male are fun- 
e 


I-chaped, and of one leaf having a long ſlender tube, 
which expands at the top, where it is divided into five nar- 
row obtuſe parts; it hath ten ſtamiua, five of which are 
alternately longer than tbe other; the female flowers have 
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ſeeds, encloſed in a glutinous pulp. There are two 
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PAP 


a ſmall permanent empalement, indented in five parts, 
with five long ſpear-ſhaped petals ; the oval germen af- 
terwards becomes a large oblong fleſhy fruit, having hve 
longitudinal cells, which are full of ſmall, oval, furrowed 


ſpecies. | 
'The whole plant abounds, with a milky acrid juice, which 
is eſteemed good for the ringworm ; the flowers of the 
female papaw come out between the leaves, toward the 
upper part of the plant, upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks, fitting 
cloſe to the ſtem 3 they are large and bell-ſhaped, com- 
poſed of fix petals, and are commonly yellow ; when, 
theſe fall away the germen ſwell to a large fleſhy fruit | 
the ſize of a ſmall melon, which are of different forms; 
ſome angular, and compreſſed at both ends, others oval 
or globular, and ſome pyramidal z the fruit alſo abounds 
with the ſame acrid milky juice as the plants. The fruit 
when ripe, is by the inhabitants of the Caribbee Iſlands, 
eaten with pepper and ſugar, as melons, but is much | 
inferior to a common melon in flavour, in its native 
country ; but thoſe which have ripened in England were 
deteſtable. The only uſe made of this fruit, was, when 
they were about half grown, to ſoak them in ſalt water 
to get out the milky juice, and pickle them for mangos, 
for which they have been a good ſubſtitute. | 
Theſe plants, being natives of hot countries, will not. 
thrive in England, unleſs they are preſerved in a warm 
ſtove, which ſhould be of a proper height to contain the 
plants; when they are grown to a large ſize, they make 
a noble appearance, with their ſtrong upright ſtems, 
which are garniſhed on every fide near the tops, with 
large ſhining leaves, ſpreading out near three feet all 
round the ſtem; the flowers of the male ſort come out 
in cluſters on every ſide; and the fruit of the female 
growing round the ſtalks, between the leaves, being ſo 
different from any thing of European production, may 


intitle them to the care of the curious. When theſe]. 


plants are ſhifted from ſmall pots into larger, care muſt be 


taken to preſerve the ball of earthy to the roots, for | 
whenever their roots are left bare, they rarely ſurvive it. 


Miller EY CIT 5 
PAP AW. free of North America. See Cuflard APPLE 
PAPER, a thin flexible leaf, uſually white, artificially pre- 


pared of ſome vegetable ſubſtance, chiefly to write upon | 


The word is formed from the Greek @aTvp:s, papyrus, the 


name of an Egyptian plant, called alſo g., biblus, 


whereon the ancients uſed to write. 


Various are the materials, on which mankind in different | 
ages and countries have contrived to write their ſenti- | 
ments; as on ſtones, bricks, the leaves of herbs and trees, | 


and their rinds or barks; alſoon tables of wood, wax, and 
ivory; to which may be added plates of lead, linen rolls, 
&cc. At length the Egyptian papyrus was invented; then 


parchment, then cotton paper, and laſtly, the common, or | 


linen paper. | | | 

Vide Maffei Iſtor. Diplom. lib. ii. $ 3. 10 Bibl. Ital. tom. 

ii. p. 242. Leo Allat. Antiq. Hetruſc. p. 127, ſeq. Hug. 
de Scrib. Origin. Alex. ab Alexand. lib. ii. cap. 30. 
Barthol. diſſ. 4. de Libr, Legend. p. 90, ſeq. 


In ſome places and ages they have even written on the 
ſkins of fiſhes: in others on the inteſtines of ſerpents; 


and in others, on the backs of tortoiſes. Mabill. de Re 
Diplom. lib. 1. cap. 8. Fabric. Biblioth. Nat. cap. 21, &c. 
There are few ſorts of plants but have at ſome times been 


uſed for paper and books : and hence the ſeveral terms, | 


biblos, codex, liber, folium, tabula, tillura, philura, ſche- 


da, &c. which expreſs the ſeveral parts on which they 
were written: and though in Europe all theſe diſappeared 


upon their introduction of the papyrus and parchment, yet 
in ſome other countries the uſe of divers of them obtains 


to this day. In Ceylon, for inſtance, they write on the 


leaves of the talipot. And the Bramin MSS. in the 'Tu- 
linga language, ſent to Oxford from Fort St. George, 
are written on leaves of the ampana, or palma Malaba- 
rica : Hermannus gives an account of a monſtrous palm- 
tree called codda pana, or palma montana Malabarica, which 
about the thirty-fifth year of its age, riſes to be ſixty or ſe- 
venty feet high, with plicated leaves nearly round, twen- 
ty feet broad; wherewith they commonly cover their 


houſes; and on which they alſo write; part of one leaf 


ſufficing to make a moderate book, They write between 
the folds, making the characters through the outer cuticle 
Knox. Hiſt. Ceyl. lib. iii. Le Clerc. Bibl. Univ. tom. 
xxiii. p. 242. Phil. Tranſ. N 246. p. 422, ſeq. Vide 
Hort. Ind. Malab. p. 3. Phil. Tranf. Ne 145. p. 108. 
In the Maldivee Iſlands, the natives are ſaid to write on 
the leaves of a tree called macaraquean, which are a fa- 
thom and a half long, and about a foot broad. And in 
divers parts of the Eaſt Indies, the leaves of the muſa ar- 
bor, or plantain-tree, dried in the ſun, ſerved for the 


the uſe of European paper. Ray, in fine, 


— 


iv. p. 329 | 
PayfR, with regard to the manner of making it, and the 


PaPER, Egyptian, is that which was principally uſed among 


; biblus, growing chiefly in Egypt, about the banks of the 
Nile: though it was alſo found in India; aud Guilandi- 


Hiſt. Plant, lib. iv. cap. 9. and Delecamp, who gives us 


ſame uſe, till of late that the French have taught them 


an egg, as large as a ſkin of our vellum or 


1s done at Cathay. 


_ own hands he plucked a papyrus differing in nothing 


of papyrus growing in Italy; but we do not find that 


ned; its leaves are long like thoſe of the bulruth; its 


ruſhes, and its taſte and ſmell near akin to thoſe of the 


P 5 1 P 


ennmeratez 
which bear 
y one Called 
Y 3 11S leaves 


divers kinds of Indian and American trees 
leaves proper to be uſed as paper z particular] 
xagua, Which has ſomething in it extraordinar 
are ſo large, and of fo cloſe a texture, that they cg 

man from top to toe, and ſhelter him from the rain pt 
other inclemencies of the weather, like a cloak ba "ny 
from the innermoſt ſubſtance of theſe leaves, a eg 
taken; being a white and fine membrane like 83 00 


and nothing inferior for beauty and ect ts eek 
of our papers. no 
Vide Savr. D. de Comm. tow. ii p. 967. Vide Ra Hip 
N tom. ii. lib. 32. Nouv. Rep. Let, bm, 2h þ 
361. | | 
Paper is chiefly made among us of linen, or hempenrags 
beaten to a pulp in water, and moulded into ſquare ſheer 3 
of the thickneſs required. But it may alſo be made of 
nettles, hay, turnips, parſnips, colewort. leaves, albeſtus 
or any thing that is fibrous; nay, it may be made of White 
woollen rags: though this would not ſerve for writir 

becauſe of the hairineſs. The Chineſe paper is ſo Ay 

that many of the Europeans have thought it was | 
made of ſilk; not conſidering, ſays du Halde, that lk 
cannot be beat into ſuch a paſte, as is neceſſary to make 
paper: but it is to be obſerved, that the ſame author £. 
terwards ſpeak of a paper, or parchment, made of the 
balls of filk worms; aud the like we are aflured by others 


Hought, Collect. Ne 360. tom. ii. p. 418, ſeq. Deferiy, 
of China, p. 360, ſeq. Vide Bulbeq. Legat. Turc, Epiſt. 


materials employed therein, 1s reducible to divers kinds: 
as the Egyptian, Europtan, and Ciineſe paper: we alſo 
find mention of ceten paper, bari-paper, and aſbeſtine or 
incombuſiible paper, 


the ancients : it was made of a ruſh called papyrus, or 


nus aſſures us, he ſaw in Chaldza, at the confluence of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, large fens, wherein with his 


from that of the Nile. Strabo likewiſe ſpeaks of a fort 


this was ever uſed for making paper. 
The deſcription given by Pliny of the patyrus, or paper- 
reed, is ſomewhat obſcure. Its root, according to bim, 
is of the thickneſs of a man's arm, and teu cubits long; 
from this ariſe a great number of triangular {talks tix 
or ſeven cubits high, each thick enough to be ealiiy ſpan- 


flowers ſtamineous, ranged in cluſters at the extremities 
of the ſtalks; its roots woody and Knotty like thoſe of 


CYPERUS, under which genus Linnæus has clafled the 
apyus. 


Vide Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xiii. cap. 11. Vide Theophr. 


a figure of it, Hiſt. lib. xviii. p. 1883. Sce alſo Bauhin. 
lib. xviii, cap. 186. who, with Gefner, makes it a ſpecies 
of Cyperus. Grew Muf. Reg. Socict. p. ii. ſect. 2. p. 
225, ſeq. Maffei Iſtor. Diplom. Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. f. 
246. | 
Beſides paper, they made fails, ropes, and other 3aval 
rigging; as alſo mats, blatkets, cloaths, and even thips, 
of the ita)k of the papirys. Moles, we arc told, when 
a child, was expoſed on the banks of the Nile, e Ie! 
wr ups, i. e. in a batket of papyrus. The Egyptian plieſts 
wore ſhoes of papyrus. 
Guilandinus, a Pruſlian phyſician beſore mentioned, has 
a celebrated work expreily on the ancient papy! 5, by way 
of commentary on three chapters of Pliny, where 1 
amply, and with great learning, explained all that relates 
to this ſubject yet Scaliger has written a ſevere critique 
on it, in which ſome inaccuracies of Guilandinus aue 
pointed out; but this has not hindered Kirchmaycr from 
adopting almoſt Guilandinus's whole book in his diſſer- 
tation on the payprus. Add, that the moſt ingenious an 
learned count Scipio Maffei has lately vindicated Guilat- 
dinus againſt the exceptions of Scaliger, as well as 0 
Voſſius and Hardouin. Vide Iſtor. Diplomat. lib. l. 
Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. p. 2438 5 
Melch. Guilandini Papyrus, b. e. Commenters in tria 
C. Plinii Majoris de Papyro capita, ic. lib. xiii. Cape 2 
12, 13. firſt publiſhed at Venice in 1572, and after was 
at Amberg, in 1613, by Salmuth. It ſcems, Guilan 4 
nus intended a commentary on the whole of Pliny s Mt” 
tural Hiſtory ; but this ſmall part, not excecding 4 1280 
derate page, taking him up full 6x months, 11.15 10 won 
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jn theſe three chapters he has reſtored about twenty 
aſſages in the text of Pliny, not me ly from his own 
conjecture, or the help of MS5, but from the nature of 
the things deſcribed, and the teſtimonies of authors of 
the firft rank : beſides that, he had been upon the ſhot, 
where formerly the papyrus was manufactured, and had 
carefully examined all the ancient Greek and Latin authors 
who ſpeak of it. 3 3 i 

Joſ. Juſt. Scaligeri Animadverſiones in Melchioris Gui- 
Jandini Commentarium in tria C. Plinii capita, lib. xt. 
Hiſtoriæ Mundi five Naturalis, quibus agit de Papyro, 
firſt publiſhed in the Lectiones Bibliothecariæ Memora- 


bites, of Rudolphus Capellus, at Hamburgh, in 1682. 


where he follows Guilandinus ſtep by ſtep, finds as many 
faults in him as his father had done in Cardan, and uſes 
him altogether as coarſely ; every-where pointing out his 
literary miſtakes, and labouring to ſhew, that initead of 
reſtoring Pliny, he has often miſtaken and corrupted 
im. | 

M. Seb. Kirchmaieri Uffenhaimenſis Franci Diſſertatio 
Philologica de Papyro veterum, Witteberge 1666, 4to. 
He had done better ſervice, if, beſides Guilandinus, he 
had conſulted others, and particularly Scaliger. But as 
he choſe to follow one rather than many, and that too as 
the blind follow their guides, his fate bas been much the 
ſame. _ | 5 

The origin of the art of making paper of the paryprus is 
very obſcure; no doubt it was fiift diſcovered in Egypt. 
Thdore fixes it more particularly to the city Memphis, 
Orig. lib. vi. cap. 10. in which he ſeems to be counte- 
nanced by Lucan, where he ſays, 8 


Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere bib los 
Noverat — Pharſal. lib. iii. v. 222. 


The æra of this invention is warmly diſputed : Varro, the 
moſt learned of th: Romans, fixed it to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, after the building of the citv of Alex- 
andria by that conqueror ; but ſeveral objections, of no 
ſmall weight, are brought againſt this decifion. Pliny 
recites a paſſage out of a very ancient annaliſt, one Caſſius 


 Hemina, wherein mention is made of paper books found 


in Numa's tomb, five hundred and thirty-five years after 


his death, which had been buried with him: now Numa | 


was prior to Alexander by above three hundred years. 
Guilandinus, in effect, maintains, with great erudition, 
that the name and uſe of the papyrus were known to the 
Greeks long before Alexander conquered Egypt ; and 
that the words geg, and £:0a19y occur in their received 
honification in authors prior to, or at leaſt older than 
Alexander: particularly Anacreon, Alcæus, Plato the 
comedian, Ariſtomenes, Cartinus, Antiphanes, Plato the 
philoſopher, AIEſchylus, and Ariſtotle. And whereas 


fome ſpeak of a kind of unknown p/eudo-b:blos, in ule | 


before the diſcovery of the true ſort, he argues, on the 
contrary, that the b:b/us mentioned by thoſe authors, 
prior to the conqueſt of Alexander, appears from Hero- 
dotus, Theophraſtus, and others, to be the very fame 
plant with the b1b/as, or papyrus, of which paper was af— 


terwards made: even Homer and Heſiod, the moſt an- 


cient Greek poets, and who, by Herodotus's teſtimony 


lived about four hundred years before himſelf, appear to| 


have been no ſtrangers to the papyrus, ſince they both 
make expreſs mention of it. 

Vide Piin, lib. xiii. cap. 13. Guiland, Papyr. Membr. 2. 
Reim. Idea Syſt. Antiq. Liter. p. 285, ſeq. Kirchman. 
Diff. de Papyr. art. 11. ſect. 2. 


10 this it may be anſwered, that ſuppoſing the plant papy- 
rus known in Greece long before Alexander's conquelt of 


Lpypt z it no more follows, that they had then the uſe of 
Paper ;, than it tollows that men had wine immediately on 
ihe diſcovery of the vine. 
In reality, Guilandinus, produces teſtimonies, from Ana- 
vicon and Alcæus, in which the papyrus is employed for 
binding, and not for paper : add, that he ill tranſlates 
TV 9pec Avxvov, ellyconium ; lince Auyyor here is the torch 
elf, Nor does the, poet ſay it was made of papyrus, but 
Hed up with it. Vide Scaliye lib. cit. Reimm. ubi ſupra, 
p: 305, ſeq. | 
Some have evendoubted whether the art of manufacturing 
the papyrus was ſo ancient as Alcxandet's time; chiefly 
on this ground, that, for two hundred years after Alex- 
ander, men wrote on ſkins, and on the barks of trees: 
but this is no-wiſe concluſive. The ſcarcity of the new 
manufacture may account for it: for ſome ages after- 
wards, even as low as Tiberius, we read of ſuch a ſcarcity 
ot paper, that its uſe, even in contracts, was diſpenſed 
with by a decree of the ſenate, and the opinion of the 
judges. The ſame conſideration may be carried farther : 
paper might have been known in Egypt, Judæa, Syria, and 
Aſia on this fide Taurus, long before the birth of Alex- 
ander, though not in common uſe : but it might be later 
before the Europeans received it; and probably it was 


— — 


on cotton paper. 


„„ 


by mean's of Alexander's conqueſt that it firſt became 
publicly known there. | 
When the manufacture of the Egyptian paper ceaſed; 
is another queſtion ; for, at preſent, the papyrotechnia 
Agyptiaca may be reckoned among thoſe arts that are 
loſt. Euſtathius, the learned commentator on Homer, 
teſtifies, that even in his time, viz, in 1170, it was diſuſ- 
ed: Mabillon, indeed, maintains, that it continued till 
the eleventh century after Chriſt ; and cites one Fridegod, 
a monkiſh poet of the tenth century, as ſpeaking of it as 
ſubſiſting in the age before his, that is in the ninth: and 
that it continued longer, the ſame Mabillon endeavours 
to evince, from ſeveral papal bulls wrote on it as low as 
the eleventh century. | 

Vide Euſtath. ad Homer. Odyſſ. 9. Voſſ. de Art. Gram. 
lib. i. cap 3). Vide Mabill. De Re Diplomat. lib. i. cap. 
viii. ſect. 6, ſeq. Reim. Idea Syſt. Antiq. Liter. p. 311. 
Maffei, on the other hand, maintains, with more pro- 
bability, that the papyrus was generally diſuſed before the 
fifth century; for that we find no authentic records, 
written on it, dated ſince that time; thoſe bulls of 
popes, cited by Mabillon, appearing rather to be written 
But this, we may obſerve, relates only 
to the general and legal uſe of the papyrus. For that it 
ſhould have continued to be made by particular perſons ſe- 
veral hundred years after it firſt began to give way, 1s not 
to be wondered at. Vide Maffei Iitor. Diplomat loc. cit. 
Bibl. Ital. tom. it. p. 251. | = 
In reality, a more commodious fort of paper, made of 
cotton, having been invented ſome ages before in the 
Eaſt, and coming to be introduced into Europe, ſeems to 
bave brought the papyrus into diſuſe. 'To which the 
continual wars with the Saracens, by which the traffic to 
Alexandria was rendered precarious, might poſſibly not a 
little contribute. | | 
Yet ſeveral books, written on leaves of the papyrus, have 
even continued to our days: Mavbillon ſays, he had one 
of them; and adds, that there was another in the Peta- 
vian library, being a volume in ſmall folio, containing ſe- 
veral ſermons of St. Auguſtine ; he alſo mentions a third, 
containing that father's epiſtles, formerly belonging to the 
church of Narbonne, and now in the cuſtody ot madame 
De Phirmacon ; beſides the homilies of Avitus, bithop 
of Vienne, and divers diplomas or charters, all written 
on the papyrus, which appear not to be leſs than eleven 
hundred years old. But the decitions of this learned fa- 
ther concerning MSS. notwithitanding all his diplomatic 
{kill ſo highly boaſted of, are not always infallible : wit- 
neſs his taken the MS. of St. Mark's Goſpel, at Venice; 
to be written on the Egyptian papyrus; and that of Jo- 
ſephus, at Milan, not to beſo. Maffei thews, on the con- 
trary, that the former is cotton paper ; and that the latter 


appears at firſt ſight, to be Egyptian ; not but the Vene- 


tian MS. is very old; but it has been ſo much uſed, that 
its leaves are, as it were, transformed into the original 
paſte from whence they are made. | 

Vide Mabill. Suppl. ad Libr. de Re Diplomat. Journ. des. 
Sgav. tom. xxxii. p. ii. p. 992. Maitei, lib. cit. Bibl. tom. 
ii. p. 252. And Montſacon. Paleog. Græc. p. 14. 


PAPER, manner of making the Egyptian, They began with 


lopping off the two extremes, of the papyrus, viz. the head 


and root, as of no uſe in this manufacture; the remain- 


ing ſtem they lit lengthwiſe into two equal parts, and 
from each of theſe they {tripped the thin ſcaly coats or 
pellicles, whereof it was compoſed, with the point of a 
penknife The innermoſt of thoſe pellicles were looked 
on as the beſt, and thoſe neareſt the rind or bark the worſt ; 
they were kept apart accordingly, and conſtituted differ— 
ent ſorts of paper. | 

Theſe pellicles are called, in Pliny, by twelve different 
names; Viz, philura, ramentum, ſcheda, cutis, piagu a, co- 
rium, tænia, ſubtegmen, flatumen, pagina, tabula, and 
papyrus. 

The generality of crirics, in lieu of a pen-knife, employ a 
needle to ſeparate the pellicles; in which they are war- 
ranted by the common text of- Pliny, Preparantur ex eo 
chartæ, diviſo acu in prætenues, ſed quam latiſſimas philu- 
ras, But Guilandinus makes a correction here: he had 
found, by experiment, that the pellicles of papyrus 
cannot be ſeparated by a needle ; but that a very tharp 
knife is required; for which reaſon, inſtead of divi/o acu, 
he reads dvi ſcopo, In which he is followed by Maffei, 
though Hardouin, Voſſius, Pitiſcus, aud others, retain 
the ancient reading. | | | 
Vide Guiland, Papyr. Membr. 10 ſect. 3. & 5. Maffei. 
Iſtor. Diplom. ap. Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. p. 247, ſeq. Voſſ. 
De Art. Grammat. lib. i. cap. 37. Pitiſc. L. Ant. tom. 
i. p. 413. voc. Charta. Hardou. ad Plin. lib. xiii. cap. 12. 
As the pellicles were taken off, they extended them on a 
table; then two or more of them wete laid over each 
other tranſverſely, ſo as that their fibres made right an- 
gles : in this ſtate they were glued together by the muddy 
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a ſmall permanent empalement, indented in five parts, 
with five long ſpear-ſhaped petals ; the oval germen af- 
terwards becomes a large oblong fleſhy fruit, having five 
longitudinal cells, which are full of ſmall, oval, furrowed 


ſeeds, encloſed in a glutinous pulp. There are two 
ſpecies. 


The whole plant abounds, with a milky acrid juice, which 


is eſteemed good for the ringworm ; the flowers of the 
female papaw come out between the leaves, toward the 
upper part of the plant, upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks, fitting 


cloſe to the ſtem 3 they are large and bell-ſhaped, com- 


poſed of fix perals, and are commonly yellow ; when, 
theſe fall away the germen ſwell to a large fleſhy fruit 
the ſize of a ſmall melon, which are of different forms; 


ſome angular, and compreſſed at both ends, others oval 5 


or globular, and ſome pyramidal; the fruit alſo abounds 
with the ſame acrid milky juice as the plants. The fruit 
when ripe, is by the inhabitants of the Caribbee Iſlands, 
eaten with pepper and ſugar, as melons, but is much 


inferior to a common melon in flavour, in its native 
country; but thoſe which have ripened in England were 


deteſtable, The only uſe made of this fruit, was, when 


they were about half grown, to ſoak them in ſalt water 


to get out the milky juice, and pickle them for mangos, 


for which they have been a good ſubſtitute. 


Theſe plants, being natives of hot countries, will not 
thrive in England, unleſs they are preſerved in a warm 


ſtove, which ſhould be of a proper height to contain the 
plants; when they are grown to a large ſize, they make 
a noble appearance, with their ſtrong upright ſtems, 


which are garniſhed on every fide near the tops, with 


large ſhining leaves, ſpreading out near three- feet all 


round the ſtem; the flowers of the male ſort come out 


intitle them to the care of the curious. 


in cluſters on every ſide; and the fruit of the female 


growing round the ſtalks, between the leaves, being ſo 
different from any thing of European production, may 
When theſe 


plants are ſhifted from ſmall pots into larger, care muſt be 


P 
P 


taken to preſerve the ball of earthy to the roots, for 


whenever their roots are leſt bare, they rarely ſurvive it. | 


Miller. | 


, 


APAw-tree of North America. See Cuflard APPLE 


APER, a thin flexible leaf, uſually white, artificially pre- 
pared of ſome vegetable ſubſtance, chiefly to write upon | 


with ink. 


The word is formed from the Greek anupes; papyrus, the 


ages and countries have contrived to write their ſenti- | 
ments; as on ſtones, bricks, the leaves of herbs and trees, 


ivory; to which may be added plates of lead, linen rolls, | 
&c. At length the Egyptian papyrus was invented; then 
parchment, then cotton paper, and laſtly, the common, or | 


name of an Egyptian plant, called alſo BN, biblus, | 


whereon the ancients uſed to write. | 
Various are the materials, on which mankind in different 


and their rinds or barks; alſoon tables of wood, wax, and 


linen paper. 

Vide Maffei Iſtor. Diplom. lib. ii. $ 3. 10 Bibl. Ital. tom. 
ii. p. 242. Leo Allat. Antiq. Hetruſc. p. 127, ſeq. Hug. 
de Scrib. Origin. Alex. ab Alexand. lib. ii. cap. 30. 
Barthol. diſſ. 4. de Libr. Legend. p. 9o, ſeq. N 
In ſome places and ages they have even written on the 


ſkins of fiſhes: in others on the inteſtines of ſerpents; ; 
and in others, on the backs of tortoiſes. 


Diplom. lib. i. cap. 8. Fabric. Biblioth. Nat. cap. 21, &c. 


There are few ſorts of plants but have at ſome times been | 
uſed for paper and books : and hence the ſeveral terms, 


biblos, codex, liber, folium, tabula, tillura, philura, ſche- 
da, &c. which expreſs the ſeveral parts on which they 
were written: and though in Europe all theſe diſappeared 
upon their introduction of the papyrus and parchment, yet 


in ſome other countries the uſe of divers of them obtains | 
to this day. In Ceylon, for inſtance, they write on the 


leaves of the talipot. And the Bramin MSS. in the Tu— 
linga language, ſent to Oxford from Fort St. George, 
are written on leaves of the ampana, or palma Malaba- 
rica: Hermannus gives an account of a monſtrous palm- 


tree called codda pana, or palma montana Malabarica, which 


about the thirty- fifth year of its age, riſes to be ſixty or ſe- 
venty feet high, with plicated leaves nearly round, twen- 
ty feet broad; wherewith they commonly cover their 
houſes; and on which they alſo write; part of one leaf 
ſufficing to make a moderate book. They write between 
the folds, making the characters through the outer cuticle 
Knox. Hiſt. Ceyl. lib. iii. Le Clerc. Bibl. Univ. tom. 
xxiii. p. 242. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 246. p. 422, ſeq, Vide 
Hort. Ind. Malab. p. 3. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 145. p. 108. 
In the Maldivee Iſlands, the natives are ſaid to write on 
the leaves of a tree called macaraquean, which are a fa- 
thom and a half long, and about a foot broad. And in 
divers parts of the Eaſt Indies, the leaves of the muſa ar- 
bor, or plantain-tree, dried in the ſun, ſerved for the 


ſame uſe, till of late that the French bave taught them 


Mabill. de Re 


* 


divers kinds of Indian and American trees 
leaves proper to be uſed as paper; particular] 
agua, Which has ſomething in it extraordinar 
are ſo large, and of fo cloſe a texture, thai 
man from top to toe, and ſhelter him from the rain, an 
"9 © „and 
other inclemencies of the weather, like a cloak: 
from the innermoſt fubſtance of theſe leaves, 1 e 
taken; being a White and fine membrane like OL ox * 
an egg, as large as a ſkin of our vellum or parchment 
and nothing inferior for beauty and goodnef: to the beſt 
of our papers. 
Vide Savr. D. de Comm. tom. ii p. 967. Vide R 11 
Plantar. tom. ii. lib. 32. Nouv. Rex 4, 5 Miſt, 
. 0 32. Nep. Let. tom. xy, p- 
ö ,} | 
Paper is chiefly made among us of linen, or hempen rags 
beaten to a pulp in water, and moulded into ſquare {hee a 
of the thickneſs required. But it may alſo be made of 
nettles, hay, turnips, parſnips, colewort-leaves, albeſtys 
or any thing that is fibrous; nay, it may be made of white 
woollen rags: though this would not ſerve for writi 
becauſe of the hairineſs The Chineſe paper is ſo fine, 
that many of the Europeans have thought it 3 
made of ſilk; not cooſidering, ſays du Halde, that fil 

cannot be beat into ſuch a paſte, as is neceſſary to 80 

paper: but it is to be obſerved, that the ſame author if- 
terwards ſpeak of a paper, or parchment, made of the 

| balls of ſilk worms; aud the like we are aſlured by others 

1s done at Cathay. | 1 855 
Hought. Collect. Ne 360. tom. ii. p. 418, ſeq. Deſerip. 
of China, p. 300, feq. Vide Bulbeq. Legat. Ture. Epiſt. 
iv. p. 329 

PaPER, with regard to the manner of making it, and the 
materials employed therein, is reducible to divers kinds: 

28 the Egyptian, European, and (ine 2 paper * we alſo 

find mention of c- paper, bark-paper, and afb:/line ot 
incombuſiible paper. 09 

PaPER, Egyptian, is that which was principally uſed among 
the ancients : it was made of a ruſh called papyrus, or 
biblus, growing chicfly in Egypt, about the banks of the 
Nile: though it was alſo found in India; aud Gullandi— 
nus aſſures us, he ſa in Chaldza, at the confluence of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, large fens, wherein with his 
own hands he plucked a papyrus differing in nothing 
from that of the Nile. Strabo likewiſe {peaks of a fort 
of papyrus growing in Italy; but we do not find that 
this was ever uſed for making paper. 

The deſcription given by Pliny of the patyrus, or pater- 
reed, is ſomewhat obſcure. Its root, according to him, 
is of the thickneſs of a man's arm, and teu cubits long 
from this ariſe a great number of triangular ſtalks fix 
or ſeven cubits high, each thick enough to be eafiiy ſpan- 

ned; its leaves are long like thoſe of the bulruſh; its 
flowers ſtamineous, ranged in cluſters at the extremities 
of the ſtalks; its roots woody and knotty like thoſe of 
ruſhes, and its taſte and ſmell near akin to thoſe of the 
CYPERUS, under which genus Linnæus has claſſed the 

apyus. Y | | 

Vide Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xiii, cap. 11. Vide Theophr, 
Hiſt. Plant. lib. iv. cap. 9. and Delecamp, who gives us 
a figure of it, Hiſt. lib, xviii. p. 1883. Sec alſo Bauhin. 
lib. xviii, cap. 186. who, with Geſner, makes it a ſpecies 
of Cyperus. Grew Muf. Reg. Socict. p. ii. fect. 2. p. 
225, leq. Maffei Iſtor. Diplom. Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. P. 
240. | | 
Befides paper, they made ſails, ropes, and other praval 
rigging; as alſo mats, blankets, cluaths, and even ſhips, 
of the ſtalk of the papjry5. Moſes, we are told, when 
a child, was expoſed on the banks of the Nile, « Nie 
nrupu, i. e. in a batket of papyrus. The Egyptian ptielts 
wore ſhoes of papyrus. | 
Guilandinus, a Pruſſian phyſician before mentioned, has 
a celebrated work exprelly on the ancient papy! us, by Way 
of commentary on three chapters of Pliny, wherein 8 
amply, and with great learning, explained all that relates 
to this ſubject yet Scaliger has written a ſevere crhidüe 
on it, in which ſome inaccuracies of Guilandinus re 
pointed out; but this has not hindered Kirchmaycr from 
adopting almoſt Guilandinus's whole book in bis difſer- 
tation on the payprus. Add, that the moſt ingenious a 
learned count Scipio Maffei has lately vindicated hon 
dinus againſt the exceptions of Scal:ger, as well 2s 0 
Voſſius and Hardouin. Vide Iſtor. Diplomat. lib. u. 
Bibl. Ital. tom. 11. p. 248. e 
Melch. Guilandini Papyrus, b. e. Commentarius in tt 
C. Plinii Majoris de Papyro capita, ſc. lib. x1. cap. 40 
12, 13. firſt publiſhed at Venice in 1572, and nene 
at Amberg, in 1613, by Salmuth. It ſeems, Ne 
nus intended a commentary on the whole of Pliny 5 A 
tural Hiſtory ; but this ſmall part, not excecding 4 me 
derate page, taking him up full bx months, 1t 18 n wol- 


; | 1" ++. Teſts 
der he was diſcouraged from procecding with the _ 


the uſe of European paper, Ray, in fine, enumerat 
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In theſe three chapters he has reſtored about twenty 
paſſages in the text of Pliny, not me ly from his own 
conjecture, or the help of MSS. but from the nature of 


the things deſcribed, and the teſtimonies of authors of 
the firft rank: beſides that, he had been upon the ſpot, 
where formerly the papyrus was manufactured, and had 
carefully examined all the ancient Greek and Latin authors 


| who ſpeak of it. 


Jol. Juſt. Scaligeri Animadverſiones in Melchioris Gui- 
Jandini Commentarium in tria C. Plinii capita, lib. x11. 

Hiſtoriæ Mundi five Naturalis, quibus agit de Papyro, 

firſt publiſhed in the Lectiones Bibliothecariz Memora- 
bites, of Rudolphus Capellus, at Hamburgh, in 1682. 
where he follows Guilandinus ſtep by ſtep, finds as many 
faults in him as his father had done in Cardan, and uſes 
him altogether as coarſely ; every-where pointing out his 
literary miſtakes, and labouring to ſhew, tha: initead of 
reſtoring Pliny, he has often miſtaken and corrupted 
him. | 

M. Seb. Kirchmaieri Uffenhaimenſis Franci Diſſertatio 
Philologica de Papyro veterum, Wittebergz 1666, 4to. 
He had done better ſervice, if, beſides Guilandinus, he 

had conſulted others, and particularly Scaliger. But as 
he choſe to follow one rather than many, and that too as 
the blind follow their guides, his fate has been much the 

ſame. | 

'The origin of the art of making paper of the paryprus 1s 
very obſcure; no doubt it was fi: it diſcovered in Egypt. 

Iſidore fixes it more particularly to the city Memphis, 

Orig. lib. vi. cap. 10. in which he ſeems to be counte- 

nanced by Lucan, where he ſays, | 


Nendum flumineas Memphis contexere bib los 
Noverat — Pharſal. lib. iii. v. 222. 


The æra of this invention is warmly diſputed : Varro, the 


moſt learned of the Romans, fixed it to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, after the building of the city of Alex- 
andria by that conqueror; but ſeveral objections, of no 
ſmall weight, are brought againſt this deciſion. Pliny 


Hemina, wherein mention 1s made of paper books found 
in Numa's tomb, five hundred and thirty-five years after 
his death, which had been buried with him: now Numa 
was prior to Alexander by above three hundred years. 


_ Guilandinus, in effect, maintains, with great erudition, 


that the name and uſe of the papyrus were known to the 


Greeks long before Alexander conquered Egypt ; and 


that the words ge, and £:9a1oy occur in their received 
henification in authors prior to, or at leaſt older than 


Alexander : particularly Anacreon, Alczus, Plato the 


comedian, Ariſtomenes, Cartinus, Antiphanes, Plato the 
philoſopher, Asfchylus, and Ariſtotle. And whereas 


before the diſcovery of the true ſort, he argues, on the 
contrary, that the 4:b/us mentioned by thoſe authors, 
prior to the conqueſt of Alexander, appears from Hero- 
dotus, Theophraſtus, and others, to be the very fame 


plant with the %% 5, or papyrus, of which paper was af- 


terwards made: even Homer and Heſiod, the moſt an- 
cient Greek poets, and who, by Herodotus's teſtimony 
lived about four hundred years before himſelf, appear to 


make expreſs mention of it. 


Diff. de Papyr. art. 11. ſect. 2. | 
10 this it may be anſwered, that ſuppoſing the plant papy- 


£gyPt 3 it no more follows, that they had then the uſe of 


Paper; than it follows that men had wine immediately on 
ihe diſcovery of the vine. 


«icon and Alcæus, in which the papyrus is employed for 
binding, and not for paper : add, that he ill tranſlates 
TV HN νπνν; ellychnium; lince Auypor here is the torch 
itſelf. Nor does the, poet ſay it was made of papyrus, but 
tied up with it. Vide Scalig. lib. cit. Reimm. ubi ſupra, 
p. 305, ſeq. | 

Some have evendoubted whether the art of manufacturing 
the papyrus was ſo ancient as Alexander's time; chiefly 
on this ground, that, for two hundred years after Alex- 
ander, men wrote on ſkins, and on the barks of trees: 
but this is no-wiſe concluſive. The ſcarcity of the new 
manufacture may account for it: for ſome ages after- 
wards, even as low as Tiberius, we read of ſuch a ſcarcity 
ot paper, that its uſe, even in contracts, was diſpenſed 
with by a decree of the ſenate, and the opinion of the 
judges. The ſame conſideration may be carried farther : 
Paper might have been known in Egypt, Judza, Syria, and 
Alia on this fide Taurus, long before the birth of Alex- 
ander, though not in common uſe : but it might be later 
before the Europeans received it; and probably it was 


recites a paſſage out of a very ancient annaliſt, one Caſſius 


fome ſpeak of a kind of unknown pſeudo-hiblos, in uſe | 


have been no ſtrangers to the papyrus, ſince they both | 
Vide Plin. lib. xiit. cap. 13. Guiland. Papyr. Membr. 2. | 
Reim. Idea Syſt. Antiq. Liter. p. 285, ſeq. Kirchman. | 


rus known in Greece long before Alexander's conquelt of | 


inreality, Guilandinus, produces teſtimonies, from Ana- 


AF ; 
by mean's of Alexander's conqueſt that it firſt became 
publicly known there. | 
When the manufacture of the Egyptian paper ceaſed; 
is another queſtion; for, at preſent, the papyrotechnia 
AEgypiiaca may be reckoned among thoſe arts that are 
loſt. Euſtathius, the learned commentator on Homer, 
teſtifies, that even in his time, viz, in 1170, it was diſuſ- 
ed: Mabillon, indeed, maintains, that it continued till 
the eleventh century after Chriſt ; and cites one Fridegod, 
a monkiſh poet of the tenth century, as ſpeaking of it as 
ſubſiſting in the age before his, that is in the ninth : and 
that it continued longer, the ſame Mabillon endeavours 
to evince, from ſeyeral papal bulls wrote on it as low as 
the eleventh century. - | ge | | 
Vide Euſtath. ad Homer. Odyſſ. o. Voſſ. de Art. Gram. 
lib. i. cap 3). Vide Mabill. De Re Diplomat. lib. 1. cap. 


viii. ſect. 6, ſeq. Reim. Idea Syſt. Antiq. Liter. p. 311. 


Maffei, on the other hand, maintains, with more pro- 
bability, that the papyrus was generally diſuſed before the 
fifth century; for that we find no authentic records, 


written on it, dated ſince that time; thoſe bulls of 


popes, cited by Mabillon, appearing rather to be written 
on cotton paper. But this, we may obſerve, relates only 
to the general and legal uſe of the papyrus. For that it 
ſhould have continued to be made by particular perſons ſe- 
veral hundred years after it firſt began to give way, 1s not 
to be wondered at. Vide Maffei Iſtor. Diplomat loc. cit. 
Bibl. Ital. tom. it. p. 251. 

In reality, a more commodious ſort of paper, made of 
cotton, having been invented ſome ages before in the 
Eaſt, and coming to be introduced into Europe, ſeems to 
have brought the papyrus into diſuſe. To which the 
continual wars with the Saracens, by which the traſfic to 
Alexandria was rendered precarious, might poſhbly not a 
little contribute. | 

Yet ſeveral books, written on leaves of the papyrus, have 


even continued to our days: Madillon ſays, he had one 


of them; and adds, that there was another in the Peta- 
vian library, being a volume in ſmall folio, containing ſe- 
veral ſermons of St. Auguſtine ; he alſo mentions a third, 
containing that father's epiſtles, formerly belonging to the 
church of Narbonne, and now in the cuſtody ot madame 


De Phirmacon ; beſides the homilies of Avitus, bithop | 


of Vienne, and divers diplomas or charters, all wricten 
on the papyrus, which appear not to be leſs than eleven 
hundred years old. But the decitions of this learned fa- 
ther concerning MSS. notwithitanding all his diplomatic 
{kill fo highly boaſted of, are not always infallible : wit=- 
neſs his taken the MS. of St. Mark's Goſpel, at Venice; 
to be written on the Egyptian papyrus; and that of Jo- 
ſephus, at Milan, not to beſo, Maffei ſhews, on the con- 
trary, that the former is cotton paper; and that the latter 
appears at firſt ſight, to be Egyptiau: not but the Vene- 


tian MS. is very old; but it has been ſo much uſed, that 


its leaves are, as it were, transformed into the original 
paſte from whence they are made. „FF 
Vide Mabill. Suppl. ad Libr. de Re Diplomat. Journ. des. 
Sgav. tom. xxxil. p. ii. p. 992. Maffei, lid. cit. Bibl. tom. 
ii. p. 25 2. And Montfacon, Paleog. Græc. p. 14. 


PAPER, manner of making the Egyptian, They began with 


lopping off the two extremes, of the papyrus, viz. the head 
and root, as of no uſe in this manufacture ; the remain- 
ing ſtem they lit lengthwiſe into two equal parts, and 
from each of theſe they ſtripped the thin ſcaly coats or 
pellicles, whereof it was compoſed, with the point of a 
penknife The innermolt of thoſe pellicles were looked 
on as the beſt, and thoſe neareſtthe rind or bark the worſt; 
they were kept apart accordingly, and conſtituted differ— 
ent ſorts of paper. | 


Theſe pellicles are called, in Pliny, by twelve different 


names; Viz. philura, ramentum, ſcheda, cutis, piagu a, co- 


rium, tænia, ſubtegnen, flatumen, pagina, tabula, and 
papyrus. oj | 

The generality of critics, in lieu of a pen-knife, employ a 
needle to ſeparate the pellicles; in which they are war- 
ranted by the common text of Pliny, Preparantur ex eo 
chartæ, diviſo acu in prætenues, ſed quam latiſſimas philu- 
ras. But Guilandinus makes a correction here: he had 
found, by experiment, that the pellicles of papyrus 
cannot be ſeparated by a needle z but that a very tharp 
knife is required; for which reaſon, inſtead of divi/o acu, 
he reads diviſo ſcaps, In which he is followed by Maffei, 
though Hardouin, Voſſius, Pitiſcus, and others, retain 
the ancient reading. | 
Vide Guiland, Papyr. Membr. 10 ſect. 3. & 5. Maffei. 
Iſtor. Diplom. ap. Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. p. 247, ſeq. Voſſ. 
De Art. Grammat. lib. i. cap. 37. Pitiſc. L. Ant. tom. 
i. p. 413. voc. Charta. Hardou. ad Plin. lib. xiii. cap. 12. 
As the pellicles were taken off, they extended them on a 
table; then two or more of them were laid over each 


other tranſverſely, ſo as that their fibres made right an- 


gles: in this ſtate they were glued together by the muddy 
| | | Waters 


3. * 


gf 


* PAP 


a ſmall permanent empalement, indented in five parts, | 
with five long ſpear-ſhaped petals ; the oval germen af- 


terwards becomes a large oblong fleſhy fruit, having five 
longitudinal cells, which are full of ſmall, oval, furrowed 


« ſeeds, encloſed in a glutinous pulp. There are two 


ſpecies. 

he whole plant abounds, with a milky acrid juice, which 
is eſteemed good for the ringworm ; the flowers of the 
female papaw come out between the leaves, toward the 
upper part of the plant, upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks, fitting 
cloſe to the ſtem 3 they are large and bell-ſhaped, com- 

oſed of fix perals, and are commonly yellow; when, 
theſe fall away the germen ſwell to a large fleſhy fruit 
the ſize of a ſmall melon, which are of different forms; 
ſome angular, and compreſſed at both ends, others oval 
or globular, and ſome pyramidal z the fruit alſo abounds 
with the ſame acrid milky juice as the plants. The fruit 
when ripe, is by the inhabitants of the Caribbee Iſlands, 


eaten with pepper and ſugar, as melons, but is much 


inferior to a common melon in flavour, in its native 


country; but thoſe which have ripened in England were 


deteſtable. The only uſe made of this fruit, was, when 


to get out the milky juice, and pickle them for mangos, 


for which they have been a good ſubſtitute. | 
Theſe plants, being natives of hot countries, will not. 
thrive in England, unleſs they are preſerved in a warm | 


ſtove, which ſhould be of a proper height to contain the 


plants; when they are grown to a large ſize, they make 


a noble appearance, with their ſtrong upright ſtems, 
which are garniſhed on every fide near the tops, with 
large ſhining leaves, ſpreading out near three feet all 


round the ſtem; the flowers of the male ſort come out 


in cluſters on every fide ; and the fruit of the female 


growing round the ſtalks, between the leaves, being ſo 
different from any thing of European production, may 


intitle them to the care of the curious. When theſe 
plants are ſhifted from ſmall pots into larger, care muſt be 
taken to preſerve the ball of earthy to the roots, for 


whenever their roots are left bare, they rarely ſurvive it. | 


Miller. | 


Paraw-tree of North America. See Cuflard Ares | 
PAPER, a thin flexible leaf, uſually white, artificially pre- 
pared of ſome vegetable ſubſtance, chiefly to write upon 


with ink. | 


The word is formed from the Greek wamvuprs, papyrus, the | 
name of an Egyptian plant, called alſo g. , b:blus, 
| whereon the ancients uſed to write. | | | 


Various are the materials, on which mankind in different 
ages and countries have contrived to write their ſenti- 
ments; as on ſtones, bricks, the leaves of herbs and trees, 
and their rinds or barks; alſoon tables of wood, wax, and 


ivory; to which may be added plates of lead, linen rolls, 7 
cc. At length the Egyptian papyrus was invented; then 
parchment, then cotton paper, and laſtly, the common, or | 


ii. p. 242. Leo Allat. Antiq. Hetruſc. p. 127, ſeq. Hug. 


de Scrib. Origin. Alex. ab Alexand. lib. ii. cap. 30. 


Barthol. diſſ. 4. de Libr, Legend. p. 90, ſeq. 


In ſome places and ages they have even written on the 
| ſkins of fiſhes: in others on the inteſtines of ſerpents ; 


and in others, on the backs of tortoiſes. Mabill. de Re 
Diplom. lib. i. cap. 8. Fabric. Biblioth. Nat. cap. 21, &c. 


There are few ſorts of plants but have at ſome times been | 
uſed for paper and books: and hence the ſeveral terms, | 
biblos, codex, liber, folium, tabula, tillura, philura, ſche- | 


da, &c. which expreſs the ſeveral parts on which they 
were written: and though in Europe all theſe diſappeared 
upon their introduction of the papyrus and parchment, yet 


in ſome other countries the uſe of divers of them obtains | 


to this day. In Ceylon, for inſtance, they write on the 


leaves of the talipot. And the Bramin MSS. in the Tu- 
linga language, ſent to Oxford from Fort St. George, 
are written on leaves of the ampana, or palma Malaba- 
rica: Hermannus gives an account of a monſtrous palm- 
tree called codda pana, or palma montana Malabarica, which 
about the —— year of its age, riſes to be ſixty or ſe- 
„ with plicated leaves nearly round, twen- 


venty feet hig 


ty feet broad; wherewith they commonly cover their 
houſes; and on which they alſo write; part of one leaf 


ſufficing to make a moderate book, They write between 
the folds, making the characters through the outer cuticle | 


Knox. Hiſt. Ceyl. lib. iii. Le Clerc. Bibl. Univ. tom. 


© xxili, p. 242. Phil. Tranſ. Ne — p. 422, ſeq, Vide 


Hort. Ind. Malab. p. 3. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 145. p. 108. 

In the Maldivee Iſlands, the natives are ſaid to wiite on 
the leaves of a tree called macaraquean, which are a fa- 
thom and a half long, and about a foot broad. And in 
divers paris of the Eaſt Indies, the leaves of the muſa ar- 
bor, or plantain-tree, dried in the ſun, ſerved for the 


ſame uſe, till of late that the French bave taught them 


Vide Maffei Itor. Diplom. lib. ii. $ 3. 10 Bibl. Ital. tom. 


P 


the uſe of European paper, Ray, in fine, 


Plantar. tom. ii. lib. 32. Nouv. Rep. Let. tom. 


p AP 


enumeratez 
which bear 
y one called 
Y 3 us leaves 


divers kinds of Indian and American trees 
leaves proper to be uſed as paper; particular] 
xagua, Which has pe hp Abe's, in it extraordinar 
are ſo large, and of fo cloſe a texture, that they co 

man from top to toe, and ſhelter him from the rain arte 
other inclemencies of the weather, like a cloak - me 
from the innermoſt ſubſtance of theſe leaves, a »; _ 
takenz being a white and fine membrane like . 1 
an egg, as large as a ſkin of our vellum or ae - 
and nothing inferior for beauty and goodnef; to the del 
of out papers. | | : 25 
Vide Savr. D. de Comm. tom. ii p. 967. 


Vide Ray Hi, 
361. | OE: 
Paper is chiefly made among us of linen, 

beaten to a pulpin water, and moulded in 
of the thickneſs required. But it may 


or hempenrags 
to ſquare "xy 
alſo be made of 


nettles, hay, turnips, parſnips, colewort-leaves, aſbeſtus 
| U 


or any thing that is fibrous; nay, it may be made of white 
woollen rags: though this would not ſerve for writin 


X | becauſe of the hairineſs. The Chineſe paper is ſo Thy 
they were about half grown, to ſoak them in ſalt water , 


that many of the Europeans have thought it was 


made of filk ; not conſidering, ſays du Halde, that Gt: 
» cannot be beat into ſuch a paſte, as is neceſſary to make 


paper: but it is to be obſerved, that the ſame author af. 
terwards ſpeak of a paper, or parchment, made of the 
balls of ſilk worms; aud the like we are aſlured by others 
is done at Cathay. 
Hought, Collect. Ne 360. tom. ii. p. 418, ſeq. Deſeyi 
of China, p. 360, ſeq. Vide Bullen, Ls Tac Fel. 
„„ | | 
APER, with regard to the manner of making it, and the 
materials employed therein, is reducible to divers kinds: 
as the Egyptian, European, and Chineſe paper: we alſo 


find mention of cozt21 paper, bark-paper, and in 
incombuſtible paper. ns Math e. 


PAPER, Egyptian, is that which was principally uſed among 
the ancients : it was made of a ruſh called papyrus, or 


biblus, growing chicfly in Egypt, about the banks of the 
Nile: though it was alſo found in India; and Guilandi- 
nus aſſures us, he ſaw in Chaldza, at the confluence of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, large fens, wherein with his 
own hands he plucked a papyrus differing in nothing 
from that of the Nile. Strabo likewiſe ſpeaks of a fort 


of papyrus growing in Italy; but we do not find that 


this was ever uſed for making paper. 


The deſcription given by Pliny of the papyrus, or paper- 


reed, is ſomewhat obſcure. Its root, according to bim, 


is of the thickneſs of a man's arm, and ten cubits long; 


from this ariſe a great number of triangular ſtalks fix 
or ſeven cubits high, each thick enough to be eafily ſpan- 
ned; its leaves are long like thoſe of the bulruſh; its 
flowers ſtamineous, ranged in cluſters at the extremities 
of the ſtalks; its roots woody and knotty like thoſe of 
ruſhes, and its taſte and ſmell near akin to thoſe of the 
CYPERUS, under which genus Linnzus has clafled the 
apyus. | 


Vide Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xiii. cap. 11. Vide Theophr. 


_ Hiſt. Plant. lib. iv. cap. 9. and Delecamp, who gives us 


a figure of it, Hiſt. lib. xviii. p. 1883. Sce alſo Bauhin. 
lib. xviii, cap. 186. who, with Geſner, makes it a ſpecies 
of Cyperus. Grew Muf. Reg. Socict. p. ii. ſect. 2. p. 


225, ſeq. Maffei Iſtor. Diplom. Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. p. 


246. | | 

Befides paper, they made- ſails, ropes, and other ;:aval 
rigging 3 as alſo mats, blankets, cloaths, and even ſhips, 
of the {talk of the papyrys. Moſes, we are told, when 
a child, was expoſed on the banks of the Nile, « 349 
@anvps, i, e. in a baſket of papyrus, The Egyptian prieſts 
wore ſhoes of papyrus. 

Guilandinus, a Pruſſian phyſician before mentioned, has 


a celebrated work expreily on the ancient papyrus, by way 


of commentary on three chapters of Pliny, wherein is 
amply, and with great learning, explained all that relates 
to this ſubject yet Scaliger has written a ſevere critique 
on it, in which ſome inaccuracies of Guilandinus are 
pointed out; but this has not hindered Kirchmayer from 
adopting almoſt Guilandinus's whole book in his diſſer- 


tation on the payprus. Add, that the moſt ingenious and 


learned count Scipio Maffei has lately vindicated Guilan- 
dinus againſt the exceptions of Scaliger, as well as of 
Voſſius and Hardouin, Vide Iſtor. Diplomat. lib. l. 
Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. p. 248. e 
Melch. Guilandini Papyrus, h. e. Commentarius in tria 
C. Plinii Majoris de Papyro capita, ſc. lib. xiii, cap. 11 
12, 13. firſt publiſhed at Venice in 1572, and aſterwards 
at Amberg, in 1613, by Salmuth. It ſeems, Guilandi- 
nus intended a commentary on the whole of Pliny's Na- 
tural Hiſtory ; but this ſmall part, not exceeding a mor 
derate page, taking him up full 6x months, it is no Won 


der he was diſcouraged from procecding with the 5 
\ 1 


jn theſe three chapters he has reſtored about twenty 
paſſages in the text o liny, not me ly from his own 
conjecture, or the help of MSS. but from the nature of 
the things deſcribed, and the teſtimonies of authors of 
the firft rank : beſides that, he had been upon the (pot, 
where formerly the papyrus was manufaCtured, and had 
carefully examined all the ancient Greek and Latin authors 
who ſpeak of it. 3 3 ; 

Jol. Juſt. Scaliger1 Animadverſiones in Melchioris Gui- 
landini Commentarium in tria C. Plinii capita, lib. x1. 
Hiſtoriæ Mundi five Naturalis, quibus agit de Papyro, 
firſt publiſhed in the Lectiones Bibliothecariæ Memora- 
piles, of Rudolphus Capellus, at Hamburgh, in 1682. 
where he follows Guilandinus ſtep by ſtep, finds as many 
faults in him as his father had done in Cardan, and uſes 
him altogether as coarſely ; every-where pointing out his 
literary miſtakes, and labouring to ſhew, that inſtead of 
reſtoring Pliny, he has often miſtaken and corrupted 
M. Seb. Kirchmaieri Uffenhaimenſis Franci Diſſertatio 
Philologica de Papyro veterum, Wittebergz 1666, 4t0. 
He had done better ſervice, if, beſides Guilandinus, he 


had conſulted others, and particularly Scaliger. But as 
he choſe to follow one rather than many, and that too as | 


the blind follow their guides, his fate has been much the 
ſame. 5 5 

The origin of the art of making paper of the paryprus is 
very obſcure; no doubt it was fiiſt diſcovered in Egypt. 
Thdore fixes it more particularly to the city Memphis, 
Orig. lib. vi. cap. 10. in which he ſeems to be counte- 
nanced by Lucan, where he ſays, - 


Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere bib los 


Noverat——— Pharſal. lib. iii. v. 222. 


The zra of this invention is warmly diſputed: Varro, the 
moſt learned of th: Romans, fixed it to the time of Alex- 


ander the Great, after the building of the city of Alex- 


andria by that conqueror ; but ſeveral objections, of no | 


ſmall weight, are brought againſt this decifion. Pliny 
recites a paſſage out of a very ancient annaliſt, one Caſſius 


Hemina, wherein mention 1s made of paper books found | 


in Numa's tomb, five hundred and thirty-five years after. 
his death, which had been buried with him : now Numa 
was prior to Alexander by above three hundred years. 
 Guwilandinus, in effect, maintains, with great erudition, 

that the name and uſe of the papyrus were known to the 
Greeks long before Alexander conquered Egypt ; and 
that the words 8,69, and 8:0atvy occur in their received 
ngnification in authors prior to, or at leaſt older than 
Alexander: particularly Anacreon, Alczus, Plato the 
comedian, Ariſtomenes, Cartinus, Antiphanes, Plato the 
philoſopher, Aiſchylus, and Ariſtotle. And whereas 


ſome ſpeak of a kind of unknown pſeudo-hiblos, in uſe | 


before the diſcovery of the true ſort, he argues, on the 
- contrary, that the b:zb/us mentioned by thoſe authors, 


prior to the conqueſt of Alexander, appears from Hero- | 


dotus, Theophraſtus, and others, to be the very fame 
plant with the 61s, or papyrus, of which paper was af- 
terwards made: even Homer and Heſiod, the moſt an- 
cient Greek poets, and who, by Herodotus's teſtimony 
lived about four hundred years before himſelf, appear to 
| have been no ſtrangers to the papyrus, ſince they both 
make expreſs mention of it. 


Vide Plin. lib. xiii. cap. 13. Guiland, Papyr. Membr. 2. 


Reim. Idea Syſt. Antiq. Liter. p. 285, ſeq. Kirchman. | 


Diff, de Papyr. art. 11. ſect. 2. | 
Jo this it may be anſwered, that ſuppoſing the plant papy- 
us known in Greece long before Alexander's conqueſt of 
Egypt; it no more follows, that they had then the uſe of 
paper; than it follows that men had wine immediately on 
the diſcovery of the vine, | 
In reality, Guilandinus, produces teſtimonies, from Ana- 
«ron and Alcæus, in which the papyrus is employed for 
binding, and not for paper: add, that he ill tranſlates 
TV 9peg Auxvoy, ellychnium; ſince xuxyov here is the torch 
itſelf. Nor does the, poet ſay it was made of papyrus, but 
tied up with it. Vide Scalig. lib. cit. Reimm. ubi ſupra, 
p. 305, ſeq. | 
Some have evendoubted whether the art of manufacturing 
the papyrus was ſo ancient as Alexander's time; chiefly 
on this ground, that, for two hundred years after Alex- 
ander, men wrote on ſkins, and on the barks of trees: 
but this is no-wiſe concluſive. The ſcarcity of the new 
manufacture may account for it: for ſome ages after- 
wards, even as low as Tiberius, we read of ſuch a ſcarcity 
of paper, that its uſe, even in contracts, was diſpenſed 
with by a decree of the ſenate, and the opinion of the 
Judges. The ſame conſideration may be carried farther : 
paper might have been known in Egypt, Judæa, Syria, and 
1a on this fide Taurus, long before the birth of Alex- 
ander, though not in common uſe : but it might be later 
clore the Europeans received it; and probably it was 


ii. p. 252, 
PAPER, manner of making the Egyptian, They began with 


An, 


by. mean's of Alexander's conqueſt that it firſt becaris 


publicly known there. © 

When the manufacture of the Egyptian paper ceaſed; 
is another queſtion ; for, at preſent, the papyrotechnia 
Egyptiaca may be reckoned among thoſe arts that are 
loſt. Euſtathius, the learned commentator on Homer, 
teſtifies, that even in his time, viz, in 1170, it was diſuſ- 
ed: Mabillon, indeed, maintains, that it continued till 


the eleventh century after Chriſt ; and cites one Fridegod, + 


a monkiſh poet of the tenth century, as ſpeaking of it as 
ſubſiſting in the age before his, that is in the ninth: and 
that it continued longer, the ſame Mabillon, endeavours 
to evince, from ſeyeral papal bulls wrote on it as low as 
the eleventh century. | 1 895 | | 

Vide Euſtath. ad Homer. Odyſſ. 9. Voſſ. de Art. Gram. 
lib. i. cap 37. Vide Mabill. De Re Diplomat. lib. i. cap. 
viii. ſect. 6, ſeq. Reim. Idea Syſt. Antiq. Liter. p. 311. 
Maffei, on the other hand, maintains, with more pro- 
bability, that the papyrus was generally diſuſed before the 
fifth century; for that we find no authentic records, 
written on it, dated ſince that time; thoſe bulls of 
popes, cited by Mabillon, appearing rather to be written 
on cotton paper, But this, we may obſerve, relates only 
to the general and legal uſe of the papyrus. For that it 
ſhould have continued to be made by particular perſons ſe- 
veral hundred years after it firſt began to give way, is not 


to be wondered at. Vide Maffei Iſtor. Diplomat loc. cit. 
Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. p. 251. 


In reality, a more commodious fort of paper, made of 
cotton, having been invented ſome ages before in the 


Eaſt, and coming to be introduced into Europe, ſeems to 


have brought the papyrus into diſuſe. To which the 


continual wars with the Saracens, by which the trafic to 
Alexandria was rendered precarious, might poſſibly not a 
little contribute. | 

Yet ſeveral books, written on leaves of the papyrus, have 
even continued to our days: Mabillon ſays, he had one 
of them; and adds, that there was another in the Peta- 
vian library, being a volume in ſmall folio, containin 


g ſe- 
veral ſermons of St. Auguſtine ; he alſo mentions * 


containing that father's epiſtles, formerly belonging to the 
church of Narbonne, and now in the cuſtody ot madame 
De Phirmacon ; beſides the homilies of Avitus, biſhop 
of Vienne, and divers diplomas or charters, all written 


on the papyrus, which appear not to be leſs than eleven 
hundred years old. 


| Zut the decihons of this learned fa- 
ther concerning MSS. notwithſtanding all his diplomatic 


| ſkill fo highly boaſted of, are not always infallible : wit- 


neſs his taken the MS. of St. Mark's Goſpel, at Venice; 
to be written on the Egyptian papyrus ; and that of Jo- 
ſephus, at Milan, not to beſo. Maffei ſhe ws, on the con- 
trary, that the former 1s cotton paper ; and that the latter 
appears at firſt ſight, to be Egyptian: not but the Vene- 
tian MS. is very old; but it has been ſo much uſed, that 


its leaves are, as it were, transformed into the original 


paſte from whence they are made. | 

Vide Mabill. Suppl. ad Libr. de Re Diplomat. Journ. des. 

Sgav. tom. xxxii. p. ii. p. 992. Maffei, lib. cit. Bibl. tom. 
And Montfacon, Paleog. Græc. p. 14. 


lopping off the two extremes, of the papyrus, viz. the head 
and root, as of no uſe in this manufacture; the remain- 
ing ſtem they flit lengthwiſe into two equal parts, and 
from each of theſe they {tripped the thin ſcaly coats or 
pellicles, whereof it was compoſed, with the point of a 
penknife The innermoſt of thole pellicles were looked 


on as the beſt, and thoſe neareſt the rind or bark the worſt; 


they were kept apart accordingly, and conſtituted differ- 
ent ſorts of paper. = | 


Theſe pellicles are called, in Pliny, by twelve different 
names; viz. philura, ramentum, ſcheda, cutis, piaguia, co- 
rium, tenia, ſubtegmen, flatumen, pagina, tabula, and 


_ papyrus. | | 
The generality of crirics, in lieu of a pen-knife, employ a 


needle to ſeparate the pellicles; in which they are war- 
ranted by the common text of Pliny, Preparantur ex eo 


charte, diviſo acu in pretenues, ſed quam latiſſimas philu- 
ras, But Guilandinus makes a correction here : he had 


found, by experiment, that the pellicles of papyrus 
cannot be ſeparated by a needle ; but that a very tharp 


knife is required; for which reaſon, inſtead of divi/o acu, 
he reads dv ſcapo, In which he is followed by Maffei, 
though Hardouin, Voſſius, Pitiſcus, aud others, retain 
the ancient reading. | | 

Vide Guiland, Papyr. Membr. 10 ſect. 3. & 5. Maffei. 
Iſtor. Diplom. ap. Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. p. 247, ſeq. Voſſ. 


De Art. Grammat. lib. i. cap. 37. Pitiſc. L. Ant. tom. 


i. p. 413. voc. Charta. Hardou. ad Plin. lib. xiii. cap. 12. 
As the pellicles were taken off, they extended them on a 
table; then two or more of them were laid over each 
other tranſverſely, ſo as that their fibres made right an- 


gles: in this ſtate they were glued together by the muddy 


Waters 


waters of tae Nile. "Theſe, being afterwards preſſed to | 
get out the water, then dried and laſtly flatted and | 
Fmoothed beating them with a mallet, conſtituted 
; 1 which they ſometimes 8 farther by rub- 
ing it with an hemiſphere of glaſs or the like. 
In other countries, where the waters of the Nile were not 
to be had, the pellicles were faſtened together with a 
paſte made of the fineſt wheat-flour, mixed with hot. wa- 
ter, and a ſprinkling of vinegar. 
The ingenious and learned count de Caylus, in his ac- 
count of the papyrus, informs us, that the intermediate 
art of the ſtalk was cut and ſeparated into different 
223 which were ſet apart, dried in the ſun for 
the manufacture. Theſe laminæ were joined together 


horizontally or tranſverſely, in ſheets or leaves, upon | 


a ſmooth board: then moiſtened with water, which diſ- 
ſolved a kind of viſcous glue in the pores of the 
plant, ſerving to cement and render the whole uniform. 
The ſheet, being thus formed, was put into a preſs, and 
afterwards dried for uſe. Such, he ſays, was the pro- 
ceſs of making paper in Egypt; but as the ſheets were 
- coarſe, brown, unequal, and imperfect, the Romans in- 


vented methods to bring the fabric to 7 NN They 
- contrived a glue or gum, by means of which rg cond . 
each- 


occaſionally enlarge the ſize and volume. They 
ed it to a furprifing degree of whitneſs ; they beat it with 


hammers, ſo as to render it more thin and leſs porous; 


they ſmoothed and poliſhed it with ivory ; and by a ſort 
of calender gave it a ſhining gloſs, like that of the Chi- 
neſe paper. According to the different degrees of delicacy, 
whiteneſs, and fize, it acquired different appellations 
either from the names of particular manufactutes, from 
the great perſonages who uſed it, or from the particular 
uſes to which it was applied; ſuch as the Fannian, the 


Livian, the Claudian, che Imperial, the Hieratic and the | 


Amphitheatric, | | 
There were paper manufactures in divers cities of Egypt; 
but the greate 
andria, where, according to Varro's account, paper was 
firſt made. It is certain at leaſt it was from hence that 


Greece and Italy was furniſhed, on account of the 
convenient ſituation of that port: and it is more than 


probable it was this that gave the Romans occaſion to 
conclude the art had been invented there. It was not 
till late, when Egypt was reduced into a Roman pro- 


vince, that they had much intercourſe, or even know- 
ledge of the inland cities of Egypt, where paper was 


alſo made. The trade and cenſumption of this commo- 


dity were in reality incredible. Vopiſcus relates, that the 


tyrant Firmus, who rebelled in Egypt, publicly declared 


he would maintain an army only with paper and glue, pa- 


pyro & glutine. This, Caſaubon underſtands as ſpoken 


of the produce and revenue of paper; though Salmaſius | 
takes it to be meant of the papyrus itſelf, which could ſup- 
ply moſt of the neceſſaries of life. Vide Montfauc. Pa- 


Izogr. Græc. lib. i. cap. 2. p. 14. 


We find divers ſpecies of Egyptian paper mentioned in | 
ancient writers: ſome denominated from the places 
where they were manufactured; as 1. The Amphitbe- 
atrica, ſuppoſed to have been made in ſome building 


belonging to an amphitheatre at Alexandria: though 


Guilandinus, with more probability, reads it Arihribitica, 
from Arthribus, a city in the middle of the Delta, which | 
was the place of its manufacture. What countenances |. 
this correction, is, that we find mention of this paper | 
before there was ſo much as an amphitheatre at Rome, | 


much leſs at Alexandria. 2. Saitica, made in the cit 
Sai. 3. Tæniotica, or, according to others, Taitica, whoſe 
place authors are not agreed on. 
other ſorts denominated 


but finer than the Amphitheatrical paper; being firſt 
wrought at Alexandria, and afterwards finiſhed at Rome. 
2. Claudia, firſt made by order of the emperor Clau- 


dius. This was reputed the beſt of all, in that, beſides | 


the two pellicles, in common with the reſt, it had a third. 
Others were denominated from the uſes they were in- 
tended for; as, 1. Hieratica, the firſt or oldeſt ſort, 
which was appropriated'to religious uſes ; this was af- 


terwards denominated Auguſia and Liviana, in compli- 


ment to the emperor of that name, and his wife; who, 
according to ſome, improved and made it whiter than 
before. 2. Emporetica, or Emporica, a ſmall, and coarſe 
ſort, ſerving for ſhopkeepers uſes, to tie up goods, &c. 
The qualities for which the ancient papers were prized, 
were their thinneſs, cloſeneſs, whiteneſs, and ſmooth- 
neſs ; though their breadth alſo conſiderably enhanced 
their value. That ſort called charts Claudia was thir- 
teen inches wide; the Hieratica, eleven ; the Fanniana, 
ten; and the Amphitheatrica, nine: as to the Saitica, it 


PAPER, bark, if it may be fo called, wag 


.ſtripped off, flatted, and dried, the ancients wro 


two are alledged to differ in this, that the bay 


de Re Diplom. lib. i. cap. 8. Reimm, Idea Sy. Antiq. 


ſyſtem of bart manuſcripts and charters as a popular er- 


mas on bark; that the diſtinction between the 


and moſt celebrated was that at Alex- | 


A late French writer on the rules of criticiſm wanders 


ing this pith to a pulp, and then ſpreading it out in leaves. 
Vide Hon. St. Marie Reflex. ſur les Reg]. de la Crit. tom. 


ly in the critic's brain. 


expreſs on the occaſion. 


PAPER, cotton, charta bombycina, gRouc urin (thus called from 


There were alſo| 
rom the makers; as 1. the 
| Fanniana, from the grammarian Rhem. Fannius Palæ- 

mon, who kept a paper work. This kind was ſmall, | 
been very common at the beginning of that time, and 
conſequently muſt have been invented long beſore, pro- 


PAPER, incombuſlible, is made of the lapis A8BESTOS, ot 


2 not the diameter of the mallet it was beaten 
Wun. 


Set farther concerning the Mocient 
Diſſ. de Charta, ejuſque Uſu apud 


Galer. de Minerv. tom. iii. p. 249, feq. 
are enumerated in Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. cap, xxi. {eq 9 


er, in Nigriſ. 
ntiquos. Ext, va 
Other authors 


p. 609. Pitſc. L. Ant. loc. cit. 


only the 1; 
or inner whitiſh rind encloſed between 1 
and the wood of divers trees, as the maple, plane beich 
and elm, but eſpecially the tilia, pinua, or . 
? 


which was that moſtly uſed for this purpoſe. On th; 
9 


ſeveral of which are ſaid to be ſtill extant. * books; 


Vide Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xiii. cap. 11. H 
ad eund. Suid; Lex. in voc. @iawpa. lad. Gai l. 1 * 
13. Alexand. ab. Alexand. lib. ii. cap, 30. Salmutk. F 
Pancirol. lib. ii. tit. 13. p. 252, ſeq. I 
Mabillon and Montfaucon ſpeak frequently of man 
ſcripts and diplomas on bark and are very expreſs in 
diſtinguiſhing between the patyrus uſed by the Lorin 
tians, and the /iber or bark in uſe in other countries, The 
thicker and more brittle than the papyrus, as — 2 
apt to cleave or ſhiver, by which the writing was "ay 
times loſt; as is the caſe in a bark manufeript in the 
abbey of St. Germains, where the bottom of the pape, 
remains, but the outer ſurface, on which the letters had 
been drawn, is in many places peeled off. 
Vide Montfauc. Palæogr. Gr. lib, i. cap. 2. p. 1 5. Mabill. 


Liter, p. 311. I 
But Maffei, it muſt not be forgot, combats the whole 


ror; and maintains, that the ancients never wrote diplo- 


ape! 
made of papyrus and of cortex, is without . 
that the only uſe of the tilia, or linden, was for making 
thin boards or tablets for diptycha or pocket- books, wheres 
in they wrote on both ſides, as is done among us: an 
advantage which they could not have in the Egyptian pa- 
per, by reaſon of its thinneſs. | | 


{till farther out of the way, when he ſpeaks of a ſort of 
paper, in Egypt, made of the pith of the cyprus: he 
deſcribes the manner of preparation which was by reduc-- 


ii. dif, 77. This we ſuſpect for a chimera hatched on- 
Not but there occur divers anomalous forts of paper, 
which antiquaries are not a little puzzled what ſpe- 
cies to refer them to; ſuch is that of two bulls in the 
archives of the church of Gironne, iſſued by the anti- 
popes Romanus and Formoſus, between the years 891, 
and 898. They are two ells long and one broad; and 
conſiſt of two leaves or pellicles glued together tranſ- 
verſly, and are till legible in moſt places. The con- 
jectures of the French literati, in regard to theſe, are 
numerous: the abbot Hiraut de Belmont has a diſcourſe 
Some will have them made of 
the leaves of the alga, or ſea · wreck; others of the leaves 
of a ruſh, called /a boga, growing in the marſhes of 
Rouſillon; others of papyrus; others of cotton; and 
others of bart, 50 little certainty does there really ap- 
pear to be in theſe things, on which the critics neverthe- 
leſs often lay a great ſtreſs, Vide Mem. de Trev. Sept. 


1711. p. 1559, ſeq. 


Bop:Cut, a word which anciently ſignified %, though in 
after-times SouCvt and gau came to denote cotton), 
is a ſort of Paper which has been in uſe upwards of ſeven 
hundred years ago, as is ſhewn by Montfaucon from ſeve- 
ral authorities: what is more, cotton paper appears to have 


bably about the cloſe of- the Iuth, or the beginning of 
the tenth century. 
In the French king's library are MSS. on this paper, 
which, by the character, and other circumſtances, ap- 
pear to be of the tenth century. Be this as it will, from 
the twelfth century, cotton MSS. were more frequent 
than. parchment ones. 
Vide Montfauc, Palægr. Gre. lib. i. cap. 2. P. 17, ſeq. 
item, lib. iv. cap. 6. p. 209. Maffei, lib. cit. Bibl. Ital. 
tom. ii. p. 252. 


linum vivum, which will bear burning without being in- 
jured. | | 

r. Bruckman, profeſſor at Brunſwick, has publiſhed a 
natural hiſtory of the aſbeſtine, or incombuſiible paper: 


and, What is moſt rematkable, has printed four copies 

of his book on this paper : 

brary of Wolfembuttel, Vide 

190. | 
1 


they are depoſited in the li- 
Bibl. Germ. tom. xv. p- 


The manner of making this extraordinary paper is de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Lloyd, from an eſſay made by himſelf. 
He pounded a quantity of the aſbeſtos in a ſtone mor- 
tar, till it became a downy ſubſtance ; then ſifted it in 
a fine ſearce, and by this means purged it indifferent 
well from its terrene parts; becauſe the earth or ſtones. 
he could not pick out of it before, or at the pounding, 
being reduced to a powder, came through the learce, 
the linum remaining. This done, he brought it to the 
paper-mill ; and putting it in water, in a veſſel juſt big 
enough to make a ſheet with ſuch a quantity, he ſtirred 
it pretty much, and defired the workmen to proceed 
with it in the uſual method, with their writing- paper 
mould; only to ſtir it about always before they put 
theit mould in; conſidering it as a far more ponderous 
ſubſtance than what they uſed; and that conlequently, 
if not immediately taken up after it was agitated, it 
would ſubſide. | 706 | | 
The paper made of it proved but coarſe, and was very 
apt to tear: but this being the firſt trial, there is rea- 
ſon to believe it might be much improved; nor did the 
workmen doub', but in cafe it was pounded in one of 
their mortars, for twenty hours ſpace, it would make good 
writing-paper. Vide Phil. Tranf, N“ 166. p. 824. See 
ASBESTOS, | | : 
PAPER, linen or European, is chiefly made of linen rags 
beaten to a pulp with great hammers, and the ſoil car-, 
ried off by a continual ſupply of freſh water, conveyed 
among the pulp in little troughs, till it be rendered per- 
fectly white. | 


Beſides the chief uſe of this paper, which is for writing 


and printing on, there is a great conſumption of it in 
packing up goods, and on other occaſions. | 
The manufacture of paper bas got footing in moſt coun- 
tries; though France, Holland, and Genoa, are the 
places where it ſucceeds beſt. In the general it depends | 
much on the quality of the linen worn in the country 
where it is made: where that is coarſe and brown, &c, 
the rags, and conſequently the paper made thereof, muſt 
be ſo too. Hence the whiteneſs of the Dutch and 
Flemiſh papers, beyond the Italian and French, and much 
more the German papers. The' Engliſh manufaQuure 
was a long while in no great reputation ; but it is every 
day improving; inſomuch that we now import little of 
the ordinary forts, which were formerly ail brought 
from abroad. Yet paper-mills are of ſome ſtanding 
among us. We find one erected at Dartford, as early 
as the year 1588, which we believe was the firſt, and 
which is celebrated by a noted poet of that age, Thomas 
Churchyard, in a work in verſe, intitled, A Deſcription 
and Diſcouiſe of Paper, and the Benefits it brings; with 


the ſetting forth of a Paper-Mill, built near Dartford, by |. 


a High-German, called Mr. Spilman, Jeweller to the 
Queen. Lond. 1588. gto, 
In reality, the deficiency of the Engliſh paper manufacture 
did not ſeem owing ſo much to the quality of our rags, 
as to the want of {kill and attention in the makers ; but 
the manufacture of paper has been very conſiderably en- 
couraged in our country, and has already arrived to a 
great depree of perfection. | | 
Anderſon, in his Hiſt. of Com. vol. ii. p. 197. ſays, that 
till about the year 1699, there was ſcarce any other kind 
of pater made in England, but the coarſe brown fort. 
But the war with France occaſioning high duties on 


foreign paper, the French proteitant refugees ſettled in | 


England chiefly, and alſo our own paper-makers now be- 
gan to make white writing and printing paper, which, he 
adds, in length of time, has been brought to ſo great per- 
feCtion, both for beauty and ſubſtance, that in our own 
time we import only certain kinds of Genoa and Duich 
paper, which bears but a very ſmall proportion to all the 
paper uſed in the Britiſh dominions. This has produced, 
It is ſaid, a ſaving to Britain of 100,0090/, which was paid 
annually to Franee for paper only. | 
Another writer ſays, that the Engliſh manufaCtures now 
provide about». ſeven -eighths of the whole quantity of 
paper conſumed in Great Britain. = | | 
When and by whom linen paper was invented is a ſe— 
cret, which Polydore Virgil owns he could never trace. 


4 


Scaliger will bave it to have been found out by the 


Germans. Maffei affirms it certain, that the invention 
is owing to the Italians. Others aſcribe it to ſome refu- 
gee Greeks at Babl, who took the hint from the manner 
of making cotton paper in their own country. Conringius 
takes the Arabs to have firlt brought it among us. Per- 
haps the Chineſe have the beſt title to the invention ; who 
for many ages made paper much after the ſame manner ; 
and even, in ſome provinces of the ſame materials, viz. 
hemp, &c. | 

Vide Polyd. Virg. de Inventor. Rer. lib. ii. cap. 8. Secund. 
Scaliger. p. 7. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. cap. 9. ſect. 21. 
Iſtor. Diplom. lib. ii. Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. p. 253. Phil. 


. - 


Vol. III. No 255. 


N 


PAP 


Tranſ. No 288. p. 1515. Conring. Epiſt. ap. Act. Ertd; 
Lipſ. an. 1720. p. 94. Savar. D. Comm. tom. ii. p. 903. 
Du Hald. Deſcr. Chin, tom. i. p. 363, wa 


4 3 | 
Linen paper appears to have been firſt introduced among 


us towards the beginning of the fourteenth century— 


The learned Conringius denies, that there are many mas 
nuſcripis of this paper above four hundred years old; with 
whom agrees the count Maffei, who finds no marks of its 
uſe before the year 1 300, | 

Vide Conring. Epiſt. ap. Ack. Erud. Lipf. an. 1720, 
p. 94- Maffei Iſtor. Diplom. lib. ii. Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. 
B. 233. | 


Some indeed go much farther back; and take the libri 


lintet, mentioned by Livy, and other Roman writers, to 
have been written on linen paper: but Guilandinvs. and 
after him Allatius, and others, have ſufficiently reſuted 
this notion; and ſhewn, that the libri lintei were written 


on actual pieces of linen cloth, or canvas, prepared for this 


purpoſe, ſuch as 
of linen rags. | 
Vide Liv. Dec. 1. lib. 4. Plin, Hiſt. Nat. lib. xiii. cap. 11. 
Pitiſc. L. Ant. tom. ii. p. 85. Guiland. Papyr. Memb. 
25. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. lib, ii. tit. 13. p. 253. 
Others run into the contrary extreme, and make paper 
the invention of a very late date. The Jeſuit Inchoſce 
dates. its origin about three hundred years ago: with 
whom agrees Milius, in his Hortus Philoſophicus, who 
maintains, that the art of making paper was not invented 
till about the year 1470. Of the lame opinion ſeems 
Ray, who tells us the art of making this paper was not 
known in Guernſey, till the year 1470, an: when two 
perſons, named Anthony and Michael, fic{i brought it to 
Baſil, out of Galicia in Spain. In effect, if the invention 
be owing to the refugee Greeks at Baſil, who led thither 
after the ſacking of Conſtantinople, it mutt at leatt be 
poſterior to the year 1452, when that city was taken. 
Some add a farther argument for the noveity of paper, 
drawn from the novelty of hempen goth, which Ravens, 
who died in 1553, mentions as frſt found out ahdut a 
hundred years betore him; and which was {© f{carce in 
the time of Charles VII. of Frarce, who died in 1461, 
that the queen his wiſe, was the only woman in France, 
that had a couple of ſhifts of it. 

Vide Mabill. de Re Diplom. lib. i. cap. 8. Reinim. Idea 
Sylt. Antiq. Liter. p. 313, ſeq. Balbin. Miſcell. Hiſt. 
Bohem. cap. 22. Act, Erud. Lipi. 1682. p. 243. Ray 
Hiſt. Plant. lib. xxii. Phil. Pranſ. N? 288. p. 1515. 
Naudzan. p. 82, Nouv. Rep. Let. tom. xxvi. 


painters ſtill uſe 3 and not on paper maile 


57J. 


But theſe ſuggeſtions are refuted by Mabillon, from the 


teſtimonies of writers prior to the time here ſpoken of, 
and from many manuſcripts of about four hundred years 
old, which are written on /inen paper. The Jeſuit 
Balbinus produces divers inſtances of paper manuſcripts, 
written before the year 1340. An ingenious writer of 
our own country aſſures us, he had a piece of paper 
which agreed well with the charter dated in 1358, in 
the thirty-ſecond year of Edw. III. He adds, that in 


the archives of the library belonging to the dean and 


chapter of Canterbury, is an inventory of the goods of 


Henry, prior of Chriit- Church, who died in 1340, 


written on paper; and that in the Cotton Libraty there 


are ſeveral writings on our paper, in the times of moſt ef 
our kings and queens, as high as the filteenth of Edw. III. 
which coincides with the year 1235. And Dr. Prideaux 
aſſures us he has ſeen a regiſtration of ſome acts of John 


Cranden, prior of Ely, made on paper, which bears date 


in the fourteenth year of king Edward II. that is, anno 
Domini, 1320. | 

Mabill. loc. cit. Balbin. lib. cit. Phil. Tranf. Ne 288. p. 
1515. Prid. Connect. p. 1. I. 7. p. 710. 

Add, that the invention of paper may appear more mo— 
dern than it is, becauſe records were not uſed to be 


written on it, but it was a conſiderable time confined to 
letters, and other fugacious compoſitions; which is ſo 


true, that, to this day, few inſtruments of any con- 
ſequence are written on it, though it have been io long 
in uſe, It is even alledged, that Peter, the venerable 
abbot of Cluny, who died in 1157, has a paſſage in his 
book againſt the Jews, which plainly indicates paper 


books to have been then known; on the authority wheres 


of Valeſius, in his notes on the panegyric of Berenga- 
rius Auguſtus, ſcruples not io make paper upwards of 
500 years old, | | 

Father Hardouin aſſures us, he had ſeen records or dip- 
lomas on it prior to the thirteenth century. Bout this 
will hardly be credited. Count Mafiei afſures us, that 
in all his reſearches he could never meet with one more 
ancient than the year 1367. It is highly probable the 
learned Jeſuit miſtook a cotton manuſcript for a linen 
one: à miſtake caſily made, as the chief difference be- 
tween the two conſiſts in the greater thinneſs of tbe 
linen paper. But it is known we have linen papers of 


9 K very 


Aar 
very different degrees of thickneſs ;z and the like may be 


ſaid of thoſe of cotton, | 5 
Vide Maffei Iſtor. Diplom. lib. ii. Bibl. Ital. tom. ii. 
P- 253, ſeq. | 4 | | 
The invention, according to Þrideaux, ſeems to have 
been brought from the Kast; becauſe molt of the old | 
manuſcripts, in Arabic, and other Oriental languages, 
are written on this ſort of paper: ſome of which are 
certainly much older than any of the dates above men- 
tioned, This author thinks it moſt probable, that the 
Saracens of Spain fi: {t brought it out of the Eaſt into | 
that country; from whence it was propagated through 
the reſt of Europe. | S : 
PaPER, linen, method of making. The proceſs begins with 
preparing the rags. Theſe, when brought to the paper- 
mills, are firſt to be ſorted into what they call the grovrn | 
fine, grobin ſecond, and grobin trees: for, among the reſt, | 
there will be ſome linſey-woolfey, which the dirt makes | 
indiſcoverable till they are once waſhed. The way of 
waſhing is, by putting them in a puncheon with mapy 
holes in the bottom, and grates on the. fide made cf 
ſtrong wires. Here the rags are to be often ſtirred, that 
the dirt may run from them. 8 | 
W hen ſufficiently waſhed, they are laid in ſquare heaps, 
and covered cloſe with pieces of clean ſacking, till they 
thoroughly ſweat and rot, which is called fermenting, 
and is uſually performed in four or five days; if they 
| be not taken up from theſe heaps in due time, they are 
apt to mildew, difcolour, and take fire, When duly 
fermented, they twiſt them in handfuls, then cut them 
with a (harp hook ſet faſt in a frame, with the point. 
upwards, and the edge from the workman : ſtill draw- 
ing them upwards, and cutting them piece by piece 
about half an inch long, or as ſhort as the fingers will 
allow. | . 6 0 
With the rags thus prepared, they prime or feed the 
mortars, which are made oval, and about half a yard 
deep, of heart of oak, well ſeaſoned. At the bottom 
of each is an iron plate, an inch thick, eight inches | 
| broad, and thirty long; ſhaped inward like a mould for 
a ſalmon, with head aud tail rounded. In the middle is 
a waſhing block grooved, with five holes in it, and a 
piece of hair ſicve faſtened on the inſide. This keeps 


the hammers from touching it, and prevents any thing | 


going out except rhe ſoul water. 

be mortars are ſupplied with water night and day by 
little troughs, from a ciftern, fed by buckets fixed to the 
ſeveral floats of a wheel, ſo long as the wheel goes. In 
theſe mortars the rags being beaten fit ſor a remove to the | 


prefſes juſt by, they take them out with little iron-hooped |. 
pails; this they can do out of any of the mortars, whoſe | 


hammer they can (top whilſt the others work. This makes | 
what they call the frr/? t. 

From the mortars, this firſt ſtuff is lodged in boxes of 
five feet high, made, like the corn-chandler's bins, with 
the bottom board allant, and a little ſeparation on the 
front, for the water to drain away. Ibe pulp of rags 
being in, they take away as many of the front boards as 
are needful, and prefs the maſs down hard with their 
hands: the next day they put on another board, and add. 
more pulp, till the box is full. And here it remains 
meliowing a week, more or leſs, according to the wea- 
ther. | FO „„ 
In the whole procefs, there muſt be no iron work where 


it may be liable to grow ruſty, which would iron- mould 


the (tuff, and ſtain the paper. 


After this, the ſtuff is again put into clean mortars, and | 


is beaten afreſh, and removed into boxes, as before; in 
which {tate it is called the /econd fluff, | 

The like we are to underſtand of the third time, which 
fits it for the pit mortar, when it is again beaten, till 
ſome of it being mixed in fair water, and brewed to 


It. 

Thus prepared, it is fit for the pit mortar, which has flat 
hammers without nails, Iuto this, by a trough, runs 
water continually whillt they work at the fat; and here 
the beating and water diſſolve it perfectly: after which 
it is carried into the fat, and more is brought from the 
boxes. And thus they do ſucceſſively. 5 
he fat is primed according to art, when the liquor has 
ſuch a proportion of the pulp, as that a mould dipped in 
it will take up as much as will make the ſheet of paper 
of the thickne!s defired. A mould is a ſquare ſieve about 
an inch deep, bottomed with braſs-wire cloth, ſupported 
with Kicks to prevent the wire from bagging down, and 
to keep it perfeCtly horizontal: becauic if it any wa 
bags, one part of the ſheet of paper will be thicker than 
the other, | 

This mould the maker dips, with a deckle on, into the 
fat, and takes it our again, ſhaking it, that the water 


ceſſively, a ſheet and a felt, a ſheet and a ſe 
- poll, i. e, one preſſing, containing fix quires, 


the next operation. | 
. Chooling a fine, dry, temperate day, they put into a 


Near to this tub are brought four or five reams of the 


ſhect ſhall be hzed: after which it is pur regularly into 


drying loft, and hung uſually ſheet by ſheet till dry. 


— Vide Hought. Collect, tom. ii. p. 412, ſeq. Mooi's Bla- 


pers made of the ſettling of the ſat, it is fit for tale, 


and fro, appears like flour and water without lumps in | 


it with galls, or other aſtringents, in ſome of the opera” 


may run clear from the pulp 1 the ſieve; an 


delivers it to the coucher, who couches it u 
laid on a plank, and lays another felt on it; 


' 
d thug he 
Pol a felt 
at io ſuc- 
65 till a 


| be m: 
Of poſt paper they may make twenty polls or 0 


day. The coucher, having done his office, return, 

mould to the maker, and the maker to the gone 2 
ſucceſſively. 3 alan 
A poſt being made, either the maker or coucher whiſtle 

upon which four or hve men advance, one wheres! dr; 5 
the poſt under the preſs with two little hooks; and 3 
reſt preſs it with great force till no water is left, wh; his 
quickly done with two or three pulls. e 
This being done, the poſt is pulled from the x 

ſet on the right file by the laying ſtool; end 
takes off the firſt felt, returns it to the coucher a 
lays the firſt ſheet on the laying ſtool, over which b 

lays the ſecond, then the third very regularly; and th 
ſucceſſively till the whole poſt be laid out. Wh ” 
it is ſet by till toward the end of the day; and then the 
whole day's work is prefſ-d again, and the ſheets are br 
exactly one on another, ſo that the whole looks like one 


ich done, 


ſolid paſteboard. 8 
This, aſter two or three pulls, as before, is taken out a8 
by the dry workman, and earticd up into the loft 2 
hung ſix or ſeven theet> together upon lines fallened to a 
thing called a tribble, each tribble containing thirty lines 
ten or twelve feet long. f 

When thus dried, it is taken down, laid on a three-footed. 
ſtool, and there rubbed ſmooth with the hands; and af- 
terwards placed in heaps, ſeven or eight feet high, in a 
very dry place; where it ſtands till the 210g, which 15 


copper two barrels of water; and into this, when juſt 
warm, they put ſixty pounds weight of clean parchment 
or vellom ſhavings ; which they boil till it be reduced 
to a perfect ſize; they then ſtrain it throvph a fine 
cloth, on which is ſtrewed a: due proportion of white 
1 and roch-alum, ſinely powdered, into a tub a ſoot 

cp. | 1 


paper; and a full gage, or fo much as can be taken up 
with the hand at a time, is dipped into the (ze, being 
as hot as the hands can well bear it; and by a cerain 
gentle quick management, it is ſo ordered, that every 


the preſs, and when prefled, moved thence into the 


But care is taken, that the direct rays of the ſun cone 
not nigh it till it be dry, which would otherwiſe en— 
danger the evaporation of the ſize. When thoroughly 
dry, it is taken down, ſmoothed with the hands as be- 
fore, heaped, preſled hard, and ſo it ſtands all night. 
Next morning it is taken out, and carried into ihe {tore 
houte, where it is forted; what is fit for inſige quires, 
are laid by themſelves, and the outhde by themſelves; 
and then it is preſſe again, and ſo commonly ftands all 
night. In the morning it is carricd into the florehoule 
again where it is told into quires of twenty-four or | 
twenty-five theets each, folded, laid by in heaps; ant 
when there is a preſs full it is pretfed again, double for a 
while, and then made into reams of twenty quires cach, 
and bales of ten reams to a bale. | | 


them. Comp. p. 16. | | | | 
'The broken ſheets are commonly put together, and two. 
of the worlt quires are placed oa the outfides of the 


ream, Called %/ide quires; thus being tied up in wrap— 


With ſome of the aforeſaid pulp, is allo made PASTE- 
BOARD, aſter the ſame mauner as paper, only that it 13 
thicker. | Ln 5 

With a fine fort of this paſteboard, they alſo make play- 
Ing CARS. | 

Dr. Lewis recommends to the conſideration of the paper” 
makers, whether a pariicular paper might not be prepar- 
ed for thoſe uſes, with regard to which the long duration | 
of the writing is of principal importance, by ippregnating 


tions which it undergoes before it receives the Rz img: 
as for. inſtance, by uſing an aſtringent inſubon, iuftcad of 
common water, in the laſt operation, when the matrer 15 
reduced into a pulp, for being formed into (ſheets. Com. 
Phil, Techn. p. 294- | | | 

Paper is fold by the ream, every where, we think, except 
in the paper-works of Auvergne, where it is fold by weigh 
at the rate of fourteen ounces to the pound ; cach rcam, 
according to its kind, being to weigh a certain number 
of pounds, preſcribed by authority. . 


PAP .- PA Þ 
The acts of the 10 Ann. cap. 19. and 12 Ann. ſtat. 2. | Teller, and a double T; and ehampy, or a chaffis la ſe#+ 
cap. 9. altered and explained by 12 Ann. ſtat. 2. cap. 19. pente, fo called from its mark, the ſerpent; which, being 
11 Geo, cap. 7, and 13 Geo. III. cap. 67. by which extremely fine and thin, is uſcd by fan-makers. 
certain duties were laid on paper imported, and on all To the middling fort belong the grand raiſin ſimple, car - 
paper made and painted in Great Britain, are repealed | 72 ſimple, cavilier, and /smbart, the three laſt of which 
by 21 Geo. III. cap. 24. except ſo much as relates to the are for printing; Pecuy or de compte ſimple, carre double, 
duty impoſed upon paper to be printed, painted, or | ecu double, grand raiſin double, and couroune double, which 
ſtained, in Great Britain, to ſerve for hangings, or other three laſt are denominated doub/e on account of theit 
vaſes; and the following duties are impoſed ; viz. for | ſtrength and thickneſs. Add to theſe the pantaloon, or 
every ream (at twenty quires of twenty-four ſheets each | paper with the Dutch arms ; aud grand cernet, fo deno- 
to the ream, the ream of double demy for news- papers] minated from the impreſſion on it. | 
excepted, each quite of which is to contain twenty-five | To the large belong the grand Jeſs, petit & grand fleur- 
ſheets,) of imperial writing paper, 9s. ſuper-royal, 65. 94. de-Iis, chapilet, colombier, grand aigle, dauphin, ſoleil, and 
royal, 55. medium, 46. demy, 25. 94. thick poſt, 2s. 3d. Pitoile, which are thus called from the figures they bear, 
thin poſt, 15. 9d, ſmall poſt, 15. 3d. fool's cap, 1s. Gd. being all proper for printing either at the letter-prels or 
pot, 15. double atlas, for writing and copper-plate print- rolling. preſs ; alfo for merchants books, and for drawing 
ing, 30s. demy, for ditto, 1s. od. copy or baſtard, 1s. on. The grand monde is the largeſt of all. Vide Savar. 
ſoo!'s- cap, 104. littris fool's-cap, 1cd. pot 8d. grand] D. de Comm. tom. ii. p. 955, ſeq. | 
eagle or double elephant, 11s. colombier, 7s. atlas We have alſo printed-paper, for hanging rooms. See 
(worth 3/.), 10s. atlas (worth 21.), 6s. 64. (mall atlas, | PaPER-hangings, Stamped-paper, to write obligations, 
. imperial, 4s. od. ſuper royal, 3s. 64. long royal, deeds, and contracts upon. Nuled. paper, for books of 
25, oval, 25. 64. demy, 15. gd. ſhort demy or crown, accounts, &c. To which may be added cut-paper, and 
15. 34, large fan, 25s. (mall fan, 15. 64. elephant, gilt-paper, for letters, &c, See GIL DING of paper. 
25. 3d. paper for bank or banker's bills or notes, 25. PAPER, blue, is a ſort uſed by tradeſmen to wrap up goods; 
double demy, for printing, 5s. Ed. per bundle (each as ſugar-loaves, pieces of linen, &c. | 
bundle conſiſting of forty quires); royal, 38. 64. per | Pape, blottins, is paper not ſized, and in which therefore 
ditto; royal inferior, 25. medium, 2s. 94. demy fingle, ink readily links or ſpreads. It is uſed in books of ac- 
25. 6d. demy inferior, 15. 6d. double crown, 25. 4d. | count, &c. in lieu of ſand, to prevent blotting and dif- 
double crown inferior, 15. 9d. fingle crown, 25s. ſingle figuring the oppoſite pages. 'The ſame kind is likewiſe 
crown inferior, 18. 34. demy tiffue, 1s. 3d. crown uſed by apothecaries in filtrating juices, and other mat- 
tiſſue, 10d. double pot, 15. 6d. cartridge, 1s. gd. ſquare | ters, for which the manica Hippocratis is not ſo proper. 
cartridge, 2s. ſmall cartridge, 18. bd. elephant com-| Pats, feint, or demz-teint, fot deſigning on, is either brownz 
mon, 1s. 3d. ſugar blue, 25. per ream; ſugar blue of | blue, or biſtered. : 1 
ſmaller ſize, 1s. 64. per ream ; ſugar blue, crown fize, PAPER, bi/tered, is white paper waſhed over with a ſponge 
15. 3d. purple royal, 1s. blue elephant, 15. 64. blue dipped in ſoot-water. Its uſe is to fave the Jabour of 
royal, 25. per bundle; blue demy and bloſſom, 1s. 3d. | the crayon, in places which are to be ſhadowed the fame 
per bundle; blue crown ſingle, gd. royal hand thick 104.] depth with the teint of this paper. For light places, 
per ream; royal band, 1s. per bundle; lumber hand, they are made thereon with white chalk. Vide Corneil. 
15. double two pound, gd. ſingle two pound, 4d. Elem. de la Peint. Prat. cap. 15. 0. 34, eq. 
middle band double, 1s. Gd. middle hand, ꝙd. ſmall; PapER, marbled, is a fort of paper: variouſly tained, or 
hand double, 15. ſmail hand, 64. couples, pound and painted as it were with divers colonrs ; made by apply- 
halſ-pound, 44. imperial cap, 1s. per ream; havon ing a ſheet on the ſurface of a liquor wherein colcurs 
cap, gd. bag cap, 84, Kentiſh cap, 64. four pounds, | diluted with oil or ox's gall are ſuſpended. 
6d. ſmall cap, 4d. double four pounds, Is. ſingle two The manner of making it is thus: a trough 1s provided 
pounds, Gd. per bundle; couples, pound and half pound, of the ſhape and dimenſions of a ſheet of the paper to 
44. paſteboard, mill-board, ſcale-board, and glazed paper, | be marbled, and about four fingers deep: this is made 
4s. b4 per hundred weight. : | of lead or wood well joined, and pitched or primed to 
Theſe duties are to be paid by the makers, and managed | contain the liquor. For the 11quor a quarter of a pound 
by the commiſſioners of exciſe ; and they are ſubject to] of gum tragacanth is macerated four or five days in fair 
an additional duty of 10 per cent. on the produce thereof. water: this they ſtir from time to time, and add to it 
Stained paper (beſides the duty paid for the paper before | daily freſh water, till it be of a conſiſtency ſomewhat 
taining) is ſubject by the former acts, to a duty of thinner than oil; then they ſtrain it into the trough, 
11. a yard ſquare. | The colours to be applied thereon, for blur, are indigo 
Paper-makers are enjoined to give notice to the proper | giound up with white lead, or Prutſhan blue and verditer 
othcers of their names, places of abode, ſtore-bouſes, &c. may be uſed: for green, indigo and orpiment, the one 
and to make regular entries, on oath, every fix weeks, ground and the other tempered, mixed and boiled to- 
of all paper, & made by them, on penalty of col. and gether with common water ; or verdigriſe, a mixture of 
the duty fhall be paid in fix weeks after entry, on pain | Dutch pink and Prufſian blue, or verditer, in diſterent 
of double duty, | e proportions: for yellow, orpiment bruiſed and tem- 
Paper-makers are forbid to remove or to conceal their pered 3 or Dutch pink and yeilow oker : for red, the 
paper, &c. till the officer has taken account thereof, on fineſt lake, ground with raſpings of Braſil wood, which 
penalty of col. and forfeiture of the paper, &c, The has been prepared by boiling half a day; or Carmine 
commiſhoners are to provide ſtamps for ſtamping fuch roſe pink, vermilion, and read lead; the two latter of 
paper for which the duty is paid: and paper removed 


which ſhould be mixed with roſe piuk or lake, to bring them 
ſiom one place to another, without a proper ſtamp, thall to a foſter caſt: for orange, orange LAKE, Or a mixture 


be forfeited. | ot vermilion or red-lead, with Dutch pink, for purple: 
Ferfons moleſting officers in the execution of this aft | rofe pink and Pruflian blue, Into all thee colours, 


_ Incur a penalty of 5c/. and the penalties and forfeitures| properly ground with fpirit of wine, they put a little ox 
al be appropriated, one moiety to the king, and the | or fiſh gail, which is two or three days old; and if the 


other moiety to the informer. | colours dilate not of themſelves ſuſhciently, they add 
There is a drawback of the duties on paper exported ; 


more gall: on the contrary, if they ſpread too much, 
and alſo for books, printed at Oxford or Cambridge, and the gall is over-doſed, and muſt be corrected by adding 
in the univerſities of Scotland, in the Latin, Greek, more of the colour without gall, 
Oriental or Northern languages. For the operation of marbling: wher: the gum is well 
Paſteboard, made of paper that hath paid the duty, ſhall | ſettled in the trough, they extend a ſheet of paper, and 
not be charged with farther duty. plunge it very ſhallow into the liquor, ſuddeniy lifting it 
PapERS are of various kinds. With regard to colours, they | out again, in otder to ſtir up, and raiſe the ſubſiding 
may be divided into white, brown, blue, & c. With regard gum towards the ſurface, and for the more univerſal 
to quality, into fine, ſecond, bajtard, ſuper fine, &c. With | impregnating of the liquor. | — 
regard to uſe, into writing, printing, preſſing, cap, car- | I' bis done, aud all the colours ranged in gallipots on the 
tridge, copy, chancery, poſt, & c. With regard to dimen- table, where allo the trough is placed, they begin by 
ſions, into demy, medium, focls-cap, pot, royal, ſuper royal, dipping a bruſh of hog's hair into any colour, com— 
imperial, elephant, atlas, &c., With regard to country, monly the blue firſt, and ſprinkle it on the ſurface of 
into German, Lombard, Rochelle, Genoa, Holland, &c. the liquor: if the colour has been rightly prepared, it 
French papers are divided into large, middle, and ſmall will dilate itſelf duly therein, This done, the red is 
To the ſmall belong thoſe called petit Romazne, petit applied in the like manner, but with another pencil: 
Rai/in, or Baton royal, petit nom de Feſus, and petit a la | after this the yellow: laſtly the green, For white, it 
main, all thus nominated from the marks imprefled on | is made by only ſprinkling fair water, mixed with ox's 
them in making. Alſo the cartier, for the backs of gall, over the liquor, 
playing cards; pot, for the hgure fide ; couronne, which When all the colours are thus floating on the liquor, to 
as commonly the aims of the comptroller-general of | give them that agreeable cambletting, which weſadmue 
the finances ; telliere, with the arms of the late chancellor | in marble-paper, they uſe a pointed ſtick; which, bein 
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in the ſpace of two or three pulſes, he lifts up the paper 


Tt mult be obſerved, that the ſprinkling of the colours 


PAP 


applied by drawing it from one ſide of the trough to 
the other, with addreſs. ſtirs up the liquor, and fluctu- 
ating colours : then with a comb, made of wood, about 
ſive inches long, with braſs teeth, about two inches in 
length, and a quarter of an inch diſtant from each 
other, taken by the head with both hands, they comb 
the ſurface of the liquor in the trough, from one ex- 
treme to another, permitting only the teeth to enter: 
this being perſormed with a gentle and uniform motion 


makes thoſe clouds and undulations on which the beauty | 


of the paper depends. ; 

If it be farther deſired to have the colours lie in any 
other fantaſtical poſture, repreſenting ſerpents, or the 
like, it is effected with the pointed ſtick above men- 
tioned, by drawing it over what has been already combed 
but this muſt be done with a dextrous hand, and with 
a ſhallow dip into the liquor, circling, as if you would 
draw ſome flouriſh, or figured letter. 5 
Laltly, the colours being in this poſture, the operator 
diſplays and applies on them a-ſheet of white moiſtened 
pa ber; to do which, artiſt-like, requires a ſl-ight only 
to be obtained by practice; becauſe the ſurfaces of the 
liquor and the paper are to meet equally in all parts; 
which done, before the colours have time to ſoak 
through, which, unleſs the paper be very thick, will be 


nimbly, and with an even hand ; and then, after ſpread- 
ing it a while on a board, hangs it on a line to dry; 
which when ſufficiently done, they firſt rub it with a 
little ſoap, and then poliſh it with a marble ſtone, ivory 
knob, or glaſs poliſhers; or with a burniſher of jaſper 
or agate, | | 855 


is to be renewed, and all the other ceremonies performed 
with the ſtick and comb, at every application of freſh 
paper, by reaſon that every paper takes off all the colour 
from the liquor, „ N | 
| Vide Kirch. de Luce & Umbra, lib. x. par. 2. cap. 4. 
Merr. Obſerv. on Neri de Art. Vitr. cap. 42. p. 312. | 
Hought. Collect. tom. ii. p. 419, ſeq. . | 
Some eſſays have been made to enrich the marbling, by 
mixing gold and ſilvet with the colours; which ſuc— 
ceeded well in many attempts in the French king's li- 


brary, though the expence has hindered the practice | 


from obtaining. Savar. ubi ſupra. il 
Mr. Boyle tells us, that paper, beſides its common uſes, 
may be made into frames for pictures, fine emboſſed 
work, and other parts of furniture. For this purpoſe, 
a convenient quantity of the beſt white ſort may be 
ſteeped for two or three days in water, till it becomes 
very ſoft: then reducing it by the mortar and hot water 
into a thin pulp, it is laid on a heve to draw off 
its ſuperfluous moiſture ; then putting it into warm wa- 
ter, wherein a conſiderable quantity of freſh glue, or 
common fize, has been diſſolved, it may afterwards be 
put irito moulds to acquire the deſigned figure; and 
when taken out may be ſtrengthened, as occalion re- 
quires with plaſter, or moiſtened chalk, and when dry 
painted or overlaid. _ 1 
- This hint is ſince improved into a regular manufacture, 
under the name of PAPIER machee. | : | 
Another uſe of paper is to ſtop up cracks or fiſſures in 


wooden veſſels to hold water; for, in this caſe, it will 


forcibly dilate, and fill the place wherein it is to lodge. 


But the paper of the bamboo, it is to be obſerved 


that the Chineſe paper was made not from the ring of 


Vide Grew Muſ. Reg. Soc. par. ji. ſect. i. cap. 5. 


of the: tree called chu. u, or bu-chu, which du Halde 


the inward bark that ſcrves for making paper; but the 


arity, that not only their bark, but their whole ſubltance, 


ſeven feet long: the pieces thus clett, they ſtecp in a 
the maceration. Tn a ſortnight tbey take them out, 


_ ditch, and cover them with lime for a few days; then 


boiled: and lattly, reduce them by the ſtrokes of large 


Pa PER, Chineſe, is of various forts 3 ſome is made of the 
rinds or barks of trees, eſpecially thoſe abounding in 
ſap, as the mulberry-tree and elm, but chiefly of the 
bamboo and cotton-treez but, in reality, almoſt each 
province has its peculiar paper : that of Se-chwen is made 


of hemp; that of Fo-kyang, of ſoft bamboo; that uſed | 
in the northern provinces, of the bark of the mulberry - 


tree; that of the province of Che-kyang, of wheat or 
rice-ſtraw ; that of the province of Kyang-nang, of the 
ſkin ſound in the filk-worms balls: in fine, in the pro- 
vince of Hu- quang, the tre-chu, or ko-chu, furniſhes the 
principal material for paper. | : 5 
For PayERS made of the barks of trees ; hie manner of their 


preparation may be exemplified in the inſtance of that | 


of the bamboo, a tree of the cane or reed kind, being 


| hollow, and divided into joints; but much larger, 


ſmoother, harder, and ſtronger, than any other fort 
of reed, | 8 

For this paper, they ordinarily only uſe the ſecond coat 
or ſkin of the bark, which is ſoft and white; this they 


beat in fair water to a pulp, which they take up in very 


large moulds or frames, ſo that they have ſheets ten or 
twelve ſeet long, and ſometimes more. They are com- 
pleted by dipping them ſheet by ſheet in alum-water, 

which ſerves inſtead of the ſize uſed among us; and not 
only hinders the paper ſrom too freely imbibing the ink, 
but gives it that luſtre which at firſt fight makes it look 
ſilvered, or at leaſt varniſhed over. 


What in the ſame manner as painters temper their co— 


_ cleft bamboo, and beaten the whole till it refemoics a 
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The paper thus made is white, ſoft, and cloſe, without 
the leatt roughneſs to ſtop the motion of the pen, or des 
caſion the fiſing of any of its fibres; though beir 
made of the bark of a tree, it cracks more ealily that 
the European paper: add that it is more apt to take 
moiſt ure, that the duſt. ſticks to it; and that the Wormg 
ſoon get into it; to prevent which laſt inconveniency. 
they are obliged often to beat (their. books and aa 
them to the ſun. Add, that its thinneſs making it liable 
to ui wig ja out, 15 Chineſe are under a frequent 
neceſſity of renewing their books, b 7 f 
taken "Ab their gs Ty 11 (5s op : ene 
Vide Le Compt. Nouv. Mem, ſur, Chin, lett. 7. Kut. 
Bibl. Nov. Libr. an. 1697, p. 67, ſeq. Lett. Edif 8 | 
Cur. tom. xix. p. 479 S : 
neither the beſt, nor the moſt uſed, in China. In dhe 
former of theſe reſpects; it yields the priority to the fa- 
per. made of the cotton-ſhrub, which is the whiteſt and 
fineſt, and at the ſame- time leaſt ſubject to the incor. 
venicncies above mentioned; becauſe it keeps as well 
and is as durable, as the European paper. : 
Dr. Grew thinks we may have plants in England, which 
contain a down that in all probability would m.ke . 
fine a paper as that made by the Chineſe, from their cot- 
ton- ſnrub. By which it appears he miſtakenly imagined 


the cotton-ſhrub, but from the down or cotton itſelf, 


But the paper in moſt common uſe in China, is that made 


compares, firſt to a mulberry -tree, then to a bg: tree, thin 
to a ſycamore tree, and laſtly, to increaſe the embatrafl- 
ment, to a ſtrawberry- tree. By ail which, we know no 
more of it than if he had ſaid nothing about it, 

The method of preparing it for paper, is by firſt ſetaping 
off lightly the thin outſide of the tree, which is green- 
iſh: then they take off the inner rind in long thin lips, 
which they blanch in water, and in the ſun; and after 
wards prepare them in the fame manner as the bamboo. 
It muſt not be forgot, that in the other trees it is only 


bamboo, as well as the cotton-ſhrub, bave this peculi- 


may be employed, by means of the following piepar- 
ations. _ : . f | 

Out of a wood of the largeſt bamboos, they ſelect ſhoots 
of a year's growth, which are about the thicknels of 
the calf of a man's leg: theſe they ſtrip of their firſt 
green rind, and ſplit them into ſtraight pieces of ſix or 


pond of muddy water, till they tot and grow ſoit by 
waſh them in clean water, ſpread them in a large dry 


they take them ont again, and having waſhed thein a 
ſecond time, they flip them into ſmall filaments, whic! 
they expole in the ſun to dry and whiten : they thiow . 
them into large conpers, where they are thoroughly 


hammgxrs to a thin pafle or pulp. | 
Aſter this, they take ſome ſhoots of a plant called to-teng 3 
they ſoak them four or five days in water, till there 
come out an uncluous ſtzy fort of Juice 3 this they mix 
with the pulp of which the paper is to be made, ſo me- 


lours; care being taken not to put in too much, nor 
too little of it; on which the goodneſs of the paper much 
depends. | | 
When they have mixed the juice of ko-teng with the 


thick clammy water, they pour it into a large deep re- 
ſervoir, conſiſting of four walls, raiſed breait bigh, and 
having the ſides and bottom ſo cemented, that the li- 
quor Cannot run out, nor {oak in. | 

This being done, and the workmen placed at the hdres 
of the reſervoir, they dip in their moulds, and twke up 
the ſurface of the liquor, which almoſt inſtautly becomes 
paper; the mucilaginous and gluey juice of the ko-teng 
binding the parts, and rendering the paper compact, ſokt, 
and gloſſy, qualities which the European paper never has 
when firſt made. ; ; 
To harden the ſheets, and make them bear ink, the! dip 
them into alum water : this operation is called 7% fe. 
from the Chineſe word fan, which ſignifies alu. Av 
manner is this: fix ounces of fiſh glue, cut very mah, 
are put in divers porringers of water, which they alter” 
wards boil up, ſtirring it all the time to prevent lawPs * 
when the whole is reduced ro a liquid ſubſtance, e 
throw into it three quarters of a pound of calcincd alu, 
which they melt and incorporate with it. ws 
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this mixture is next poured into a wide baſon, acroſs 
which is laid a ſmall round ſtick; then they ſhut the 
edge of each ſheet in another cleſt from end to end, 
and in this manner dip the ſheet, gently drawing it out 


as ſoon as it is wetted, by fliding it over the round | 
tick. When the whole ſheet has been paſſed nimbly | 


through this liquor, which makes it whiter, and more 


| 


compact, the long ſtick that holds the ſheet by the edge, 


is {tuck into a hole in the wall, and the ſheet hung up 
ry. 

For the mould, wherewith they take up the ſheet, its 

frame is ſo contrived, that it may be raiſed, or lowered 


at pleaſure; and its bottom is not made with wire as 


ours, but with little ſlender flips of bamboo, diawn fe- | 


veral times through holes made in a ſteel plate, whereby 


they are rendered as fine as wire; they are then boiled | 


in oil till thoroughly ſoaked, that the mould may enter 
lightly into the water, and not fink deeper than is re- 
quiſite to take up matter enough for a ſheet. | 

To make ſheets of any extraordinary ſize, care is taken 
to have a reſervoir and mould large in proportion. This 
mould is ſuſtained by ſtrings which paſs over the pulley ; 


and the moment theſe pull up the frame, the workmen, 


placed aſide the reſervoir, aſſiſt to take the ſheet off; * 


working together in a regular manner. 


For drying the ſheets when taken off, they have a hollow | 


wall, whole ſides are well whitened : at oue end hereof 
is an aperture, through which, by means of a pipe, they 
convey the heat of a neighbouring furnace; and at the 
oppoſite end is a ſmall vent to let out the ſmoke. By 
help of this fort of ſtove, they dry the paper almoſt as 
faſt as it is made. | | 

Silvering of paper, as it is called, is another ſecret among 
the Chineſe, practiſed at a very ſmall charge, and with- 
out uſing any filver. In order to this, they take two 
ſcruples of glue, made of neats-leather, one ſcruple of 
alum, and half a pint of clean water: theſe they ſimmer 
over a ſlow fire, till the water is conſumed, that is, till 
no more ſteam ariſes ; then on a ſmooth table they ſpread 
ſome ſheets of paper, and on this, with a pencil, they 
apply two or three layers of the glue: then they take a 
powder made of talc boiled, and mixed with 7 tae 


quantity of alum ; the two are ground together, Gifted, 


and the powder boiled again in water, then dried in the 


ſun, and Jaſtly pounded again. This powder .hey ſift 


through a fine ſieve, ſpreading it uniformly on the ſheets 


prepared as above: after which they hang them in the 


hade to dry; and this effected, they lay them again on 


the table, and rub them gently with clean cotton to take 


off the ſuperfluous talc, which ſerves a fecond time for 
the ſame purpoſe. With this powder diluted in water, 


mixed with glue and alum, they draw any figures at | 


fancy on the paper. Vide Du Halde, Delcrip. Chin. 
tam. j. P. 368. | . 
The zra of the invention of paper, among the Chineſe, 


was, according to Martini, about 160 years before 
Chriſt. | 


ParER, Japan. Paper 1 made in Japan of the bark of 


the mor us papyrifera ſativa, or true paper-tree, after the 
following manner: every year, when the leaves are fal- 
len off, or in the tenth Japaneſe month, which com 
monly anſwers to our December, the young ſhoots, 


which arc very ſucculent, are cut off into ſticks about 


three feet long, or ſomething leſs, and put together in 
bundles to be afterwards boiled with water and aſhes. 
If they ſhould grow dry before they can he boiled, they 
muſt be firſt ſoaked in common water, for about twenty- 
tour hours, and then boiled. Theſe bundles, or faggots, 
are tied clete together, and put upright into a large 
kettle, which muſt be very well covered, and then they 


are boiled till the bark ſhrinks ſo far as to let about half |. 


an inch of the wood appear naked at the top. When 
the ſticks have all been ſuſſiciently boiled, they are taken 
out of the water, and expoſed to the air till they grow 


cold, then they are ſlit open lengthways, for the bark to | 


be taken off, which being done, the wood is thrown 
away as uſeleſs, but the bark dried and carefully pre- 
ſerved, as being the ſubſtance out of which they are 
in time to make their paper, by letting it undergo a far- 
ther preparation, conlilting in cleaning it a-new, and 
afterwards picking out the better from the worſe. In 
order to this, it is ſoaked in water three or four hours, 
and being grown ſoft, the blackiſh ſkin which covers 
it is ſcraped off, together with the green ſurface, of what 
remains, which is done with a knife, which they call 
 kaadſs kuſaggi, that is, a kaadſi razor z at the ſame time 
allo the ſtronger bark, which is a full year's growth, is ſepa- 


rated from the thinner, which covered the younger branches, 


the former yielding the beſt and whitelt paper, the latter 
only a dark and indifferent ſort. If there is any bark of 
more than a year's growth, mixed with the reſt, it is like- 


wile picked out, and laid aſide as yielding a coarſer and 
Vol. III. N? 255. 
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worſe fort of paper; all groſs knotty particles; and 
whatever elſe looks in the leaſt faulty and diſcoloured, is 


picked out at the ſame time, to be kept with the laſt 
coarſe matter. 


After the bark has been ſufficiently cleanſed, and pre? 


pared and ſorted according to its differing degrees of 
goodneſs, it muſt be boiled in clear ley. From the 
time it begins to boil, they keep perpetually ſtirring it 
with a ſtrong reed, pouring from time to time fo much 
freſh ley in, as is neceſſary to condenſe the evaporation; 
and to ſupply what hath beca already loſt by it: this 
boiling muſt be continued till the matter is grown fo 
tender, that being but ſlightly touched with the finger 
it will. diſſolve and ſeparate into flocks and fibres. 
Their ley is made of any ſort of aſhes, in the following 
manner: two pieces of wood are laid acroſs over 
a tub and covered with ſtraw, on which they lay wet 
aſhes, and then pour boiling hot water upon it, which, 


as it runs through the ſtraw into the tub underneath, 


is imbued with the ſaline particles of the aſhes, and 
makes what they call ley. | | | 

After boiling the bark as above deſcribed, follows the 
waſhing of it, which is of no ſmall conſequence in 
paper-making, and mult be managed with great judg- 
ment and attention; if it hath not been waſhed long 
enough, the paper will be ſtrong, indeed, and of a good 
body, but coarſe and bf little value; and if, on the 
contrary, the waſhing has been too long continued, it 
will afford à whiter paper, but ſuch as will not bear ink. 


This part of paper-making, therefore, muſt be managed 


with the greateſt care and judgment, fo as to keep to a 
middle degree, and avoid either extreme. "They waſh 
it in a river, putting the bark into a ſort of Heve, which 


will let the water run through, and ſtirring it continually 


with the hands and arms, till it comes to be diluted 
into a delicate ſoft pulp, or mucilage. For the finer 
ſort of paper the waſhing mult be repeated ; but the 
bark mult be put into a piece of linen, inftead of a 
ſieve, becauſe the longer the waſhing is continued the 
more the bark is divided, and would come at laſt to be 
ſo thin and minute, that it would run out at the holes 
of the ſieve, and be loſt, and at the ſame time alſo, what 
hard knots or flocks, and other heterogeneous uſcleſs 
particles remain, muit be carefully picked out, and put 
up with a coarſer fort of bark for worſe paper. The 
bark having been ſuſficiently waſhes, is put upon a thick, 
ſmooth, wooden table, in order to its being beaten with 
ſticks of the hard A wood, which is commonly 
done by two or three people until it is wrought fine 


enough, and becomes withal ſo thin as to reſemble a 


pulp of ſoaked paper, which being put into water will 
diflolve and difperte like meal. 

'The bark, being thus prepared, is put into a narrow 
tub, with the flat ſlimy inſulion of rice, and the infuſion 
of the orenz root, which likewiſe is very ſlimy aud mu— 
cilaginous. Theſe three things being put together muſt 
be ſtirred with a thin clean reed, till they are thoroughly 


mixed and wrought into an uniform liquid ſubſtance, of 


a good conſiſtence; this ſucceeds beſt in a narrow tub, 
but afterwards the mixture is put into a larger one, 
which is not unlike thoſe made uſe of in our paper- 


_ mills; out of this tub the leaves are taken off one by 
one, on proper patterns made of bulruſhes, inſtead of 


braſs wire, called mys. Nothing remains now but a pro- 
per management in drying of them in order to this they 
are laid up in heaps, upon a table covered with a double 
matt, and a ſmall piece of reed is put between every 
leaf, which ſtanding out a little way, ſerves, in time, 


to lift them up conveniently, and take them off ſingly. 
Every heap is covered with a (mall plank or board, of 


the ſame ſhape and ſize with the paper, on which are 


laid weights, firſt, indeed, ſmall ones, leit the leaves, 


being then wet and tender, ſhould be preſſed together 
into one lump, but, by degrees, more and heavier, to 
preſs and ſqueeze out all the water. The next day the 
weights are taken off, the leaves are lifted up one by one, 
by the help of the ſmall ſtick above mentioned, and 


with the palm of the hand, clapped to long rough planks 


made for this purpoſe which they will eaſily itick to, 
becauſe of the little humidity ſtill remaining. After this 


manner they are expoſed to the ſun, and when quite 


dry, taken off, laid up in heaps, pared round, and fo 


kept for uſe or ſale, 


It has been obſerved, that the infuſion of rice, with a gen- 
tle friction, is neceſlary for this operation, becauſe ot its 
white colour, and a certain clammy fatneſs, which at 


once gives the paper a good conſiſtence, and pleaſing 
whiteneſs, 


do it, becauſe it wants that clammineſs, which, how- 
ever, is a very neceſiary quality. The infuſion ſpoken 
of is made in an unglazed earthen pot, wherein the 
rice grains are ſoaked in water, and the pot afterwards 


& Cr ſhaken, 


The timple infuſion of rice-tlour will not 
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ſhaken, gently at firſt, but ſtronger by degrees; at laſt, 
freſh cold water is poured upon it, and the whole per- 
colated through a piece of linen. The remainder muſt 
go under the ſame operation again, freſh water being 
put to it, and this is repeated ſo long as there is any 


clammineſs remaining in the rice. 'The Japaneſe rice is 
by much the belt for this purpoſe, as being the whitelt 


and fatteſt ſort growing in Alia, | LE 
The infuſion of the oreni root is made after the follow- 
ing manner : the root pounded, or cut ſmall, is put into 
freſh water, which in one night's time turns mucilagt- 
nous, and becomes fit for uſe, after it has been ſtrained 
through a piece of linen. The different ſeaſons of the 
year require a different quantity. of water to be mixed 
with the root. They ſay the whole art depends entirely 
upon this. 
diſſolves the jelly, and makes it more fluid, a greater 
quantity is required, and leſs in proportion in the win- 


ter, and in cold weather; too much of this infuſion 


mixed with the other ingredients will make the paper 
thinner in proportion; too little, on the contrary, will 


make it too thick, therefore a middle quantity is re-| 


quired to make a good paper. and of an equal thickneſs; 
| however, upon taking out a few leaves, they can eaſily 
ſee whether they have put too much or too little of it. 
Inſtead of the oreni root, which ſometimes, at the be- 
ginning of the ſummer, grows very ſcarce, the paper- 
makers make uſe of a creeping ſhrub, called ſane tadſura, 
the leaves whereof yield a mucilage in great plenty, 
though not altogether ſo good for this purpoſe, As the 


mucilage of the above mentioned oren root. They alſo 


uſe the juncus ſativus, which is cultivated in Japan with 
great care and induſtry. It grows tall, thin, and ſtrong; 


the Japaneſe make fails of it, and very fine matts to cover | 


their floors, 


It hath been obſerved above, that when the leaves are 


freſh taken off from the patterns, they are laid up in 
| beaps, on a table covered with two matts. Theſe two 
matts muſt be of a different fabric, one which lies lower- 
moſt is coarſer, but the other, which lies uppermoſt, is 
thinner, made of thin, flender bulraſhes, which muit 


not be twiſted too cloſe one to another, but fo as to 


let the water run through with eaſe, and very thin, not 
to leave any impreilion upon the paper. 


A coarfer ſort of paper, proper to wrap up goods, and | 
for ſeveral other uſes, is made of the bark of the ade 


kad/ura ſlirub, after the method above deſcribed. The 
Japaneſe paper is very tight and ſtrong, and will bear 
being twiſted into ropes. _ et, 

A thick ſtrong ſort of paper is fold at Siriga (one of 


the greatelt towns in Japan, and the capital of the pro- 


vince of that name), which is very neatly painted and 
folded up, ſo much in a piece as is wanted for a ſuit; 
it looks lo like ſilken or woollen ſtuff, that it might be 
miltaken eaſily for them. A thin neat ſort of paper, 
which hath a yellowiſh caſt, is made in China and 


Tonquin, of cotton and bamboos : at Siam, the Sam- 


nites make their paper of the bark of the plot-&to; tree, 
of which they bave two forts, one black and the other 
white, both very coarſe, rude and ſimple, as they them- 
* ſelves are. They fold it up into books, much after the 
fame manner fans are folded, and write on both ſides, 
not, indeed, with a pencil, in imitation of thoſe more 
polite nations who live farther eaſt, but with a rude 
{tylus made of clay. | N 1 5 
Thus far we have given a deſcription of the way of mak- 
ing paper in the Eaſt, which the late learned Becmannus 
was to deſirous to know, and lo earneſtly entreated tra- 


vellers to enquire into, being, however, miltaken, in ſup- | 
poſing that it was made of cotton, whereas it evidently | 
appears by this account, that all the nations beyond the 


Ganges make it of the bark of trees and ſhrubs. Phe 


other Aſiatic nations on this ſide the Ganges, the black 


inhabitants of the molt ſouthernmoſt parts excepted, 
make their paper of old rags of cotton (tuff, and their 
method differs nothing from ours in Europe, except that 
it is more ſimple, aud the inſtruments they make uſe of 
are groſſer. Hee SON. | 

PapER-b20ks, in Law, are the iſſues in law, &c. upon ſpe- 


cial pleadings, made up by the CLERK of the papers, | 


who is an othcer for that purpoſe, 


PayER-cl/oaths became a mode a few years ago in France. 


M. Flachs has a diſſertation expreſs on the ſubject, 
wherein he tells us, this faſhion ſcarcely outlived half a 


day; and undertakes to ſhew, that it is no new thing, | 


but had been practiſed among the ancients. But then 
it ſhould be conſidered, that the old Egyptian paper was 
a very different thing from our's ; as being likewiſe uſed 
ſor ſails, ropes, &c. 

PapER, fAack, is a kind of paper-hanging, lately invented, 
which is emboſſed by means of chopt cloth. The paper 


deſigned for receiving the flock is generally firſt prepared | 


In the ſummer, when the heat of the air 


_ 


adhere in a very ſttong manner. 
uſed, the ſame method is to be purſued : the varnith 
for holding the flock being laid on by that inſtead of a 


the otter caſe. 


with a quick motion, 
the rays or cloth to be cut, is placed under the blade, 
and made to move by hitches, after the ſtroke of the 


PaPER-hangings are of ſeveral 
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with a varniſh ground, of a proper colour; and it ig not 
uncommon to print ſome molaic, or other ſmall runnin 

figure, in colours, on the ground, before the flock ; 

laid on: this may be done with any pigment of the . 


lour defired, tempered in varniſh, and laid on by a print 
cut for the purpoſe, 6 

The manner of laying on the flock is either by means of © 
a print, or by a ſtencil. But as the ſtencil can execute 
nothing but detached parts, and conſequently is unſit ſor 
all deligns where running work, ſcrolls, or other more 
complicated ornaments, are introduced; it is extreme] 
confined, with reſpect to the nature of the defigns for 
which it can be employed; and the print is therefore 
moſt generally preferred. The method of laying on the 
flock by means of a print is this: a wooden print bein 
cut (fee PaytR-hangings) in ſuch manner, that the 
part of the deſign, which is intended for the flock, may 


project beyond the reſt of the ſurface, the varniſh is put 


on a block covered with Jeather, or oil cloth, and the 
print is then uſed to lay the varniſh on all the parts where 
the flock is to be fixed, The ſheet thus prepared by the 
varniſhed impreſſion, is now to be removed to another 
block or table; and to be ſtrewed over with flock ; which 
is afterwards to be gently compreſſed by a board, or ſome 


other flat body, to make the varniſh take the better hold 


of it, Then the ſheet is to be hung on a frame till the 


| varniſh be perfeQly diy; at which time the ſuperflucus 


part of the flock is to be bruſhed off by a ſoft came!'s.. 
hair bruſh, and the proper flock will be found to 
When the ſtencil is 


print; and the flock afterwards ſtrewed upon it, as in 
The uſual method of preparing the flock is, by cutting 
woollen rags, cr pieces of cloth, with the hand, by 
means of a large biil or chopping-knife. But it is much 
more ealily and better done by a machine; which may 
be worked by a horſe-mill, at the ſame time ſuch mill 
is employed for cutting diamonds, or any other ſimilar 
purpoſe. In ſuch eaſe, the conſtruction of that part of 
_ machine, which is made ſor the cutting the flock is 
this. | | e | | 


A box is made for containing the rags or clorh to 
be cut; which is open at the top; and of ſnch lize, 


as may beſt ſuit the quantity of rags that the force em- 
ployed can cut. A blade is alſo to be made, the length 


of which is to be equal to the breadth of the box; aud 
it ſhould be ſtrong ; and muſt be charged with as great 


a weight as the force employed can be made to raite 
'The box being filled with 


blade is given, jult fo far as where it is proper the blade 
ſhould again cut the cloth or rags : while, at the ſame 


time, the blade is lifted up, and Jet fail on the 
cloth, which it cuts through, till by ſucceſſive ſtrokcs, 
and the progreſhve motion of the box under it, 
the whole quantity of cloth or rags in the box has 
been cut. The box muſt then be turned, fo that one of 


the tides may become the front; and the operation muit 


be repeated; by which means the cloth or rags, having 
been cut both ways, will be reduced to the fie 


an which the matter is called flock ; and fit to be em- 
ployed for the purpoſe of paper-bangings. The work 


necellary for conveying from the principal mover in the 


mill, the motion for thruſting torward the box, and 


raiſing the blade, may be eahly ſupplied by any in— 
genious wheel-wright, and need not therefore be particu- 
lacly deſcribed here, 


There is a kind of counterfeit HH. aper, which, when 
well managed, has very much ine ſame effect to the eys 
as the real; though done with leſs expence. The man- 
ner of making this ſort is, by loying a ground of varnith 


on the paper; and having afterwards printed the deſigu 
of the flock in varniſh, in the ſame manner as for 
true; inſtcad of the flock, ſome pigment, or dry colour, 
of the ſame hue with the flock required by the delign, 
but ſomewhat of a darker ſhade, being well powdered, 


is ſtrewed upon the printed varniſh, and produces 


greatly the ſame appearance. Handmaid to the Arts, 
vol. ii. p. 458, &c. | | 
kinds; ſome of which are 
made in the reprefentation of ſtucco-wolk, ſor covering 
ceilings, or the ſides of halls, ſtair-caſes, paſlages, QC. 
and others in imitation of velvet, damaſk, brocades, 
chints, or ſuch ſilks and fluſfs as are employed tor hang- 
ing rooms. | | OR 
The principal difference in the manufaQuure lies in ths 
grounds; ſome of which are laid in varniſh, and others 
in the common vehicles for water colo es. 


The kind of paper employed for this ute 15 3 fort mo 
con, 


PAP 


toon, manufactured for the purpoſe, which muſt be 
ſtamped before it be painted. 1 Geo. ſtat. 2. cap. 36. 
The colours proper to be uſed for painting paper hang- 
ings are all thoſe that can be uſed in water and ert 
But for common deſigns done with water only, the fol- 
lowing are moſt proper. : | i 
For red; lake, vermilion, roſe-pink, and red oker: for 
blue ; Pruſſian blue, verditer, and indigo: for yellow ; 
the yellow-berry waſh, Dutch pink, and yellow oker : 
ſor green; verdigriſe, or a mixture of the blue colours 
with the yellow colours, particularly with the yellow-ber- 
ry waſh : for orange; vermilion, or red-lead, with Dutch 
pink: for purple; a waſh made of logwood, or a mixture 
of the lake or roſe-pink, with deep-colovred Pruſſian 
blue, or with indigo: for black ; ivory black, and in 
ſome nicer caſes lamp-black : for white; whiting : and 
for the heightenings ; white. lead. | 
- Where great brightneſs is required, the lake ſhould be 
aſed for the crimſon red, and Pruſſian blue for the 
plue; but for many purpoſes, roſe-pink uſed alone for 
the crimſon red, and indigo mixt with whiting for the 
blue, will anſwer the purpoſe with greatly leſs expence. 
The lake, roſe-pink, Pruſſian blue, and Dutch pink, 


intended for this uſe, ſhould be procured in a moiſt 
ſtate. | 


The colours uſed in varniſh may be the ſame as thoſe 
uſed in water; but for this purpoſe, thoſe juſt mentioned 

| ſhould be obtained dry. | 

As for the vehicles of the colours; when water is uſed, 
ic muſt be inſpiſſated with ſize and gum Arabic or Se- 
negal. When burniſh is uſed, it mult be formed of oi! 
of turpentine, and the reſins and gams which will dis- 


ſolve in that menſtruum. With reſpect to the grounds | 


for paper hanging, thoſe that are laid in water are made 
by mixing whiting with the ſize above mentioned, and 
laying it on the paper, with a proper bruſh, in the moiſt 
even manner. Nothing more is neceſſary, when the 
ground is to be left white; and the paper being hung 
on a. proper frame, till it be dry, is fit to be painted. 


When coloured grounds are wanted, the ſame method | 


muſt be purſued ; and the ground of whiting*firlt laid; 


except that, in paler colours, a ſecond coating may ſome- 


times be ſpared, by mixing ſome ſtrong colour with the 
whiting. But where a greater force of colour is wanted 
the pigment or colouring ſubſtance muſt be tempered 
with the proper vehicle, and then ſpread over the white 
coat. The varniſh grounds are made much in the ſame 
manner, by mixing the proper colour with the varniſh, 
and ſpreading it on the paper. | | 
There are three methods, by which paper-hangings are 
painted: the firſt by printing on the colours; the ſecond 
by uling the ſtencil; and the third by laying them on 
with a pencil, as in other kinds of painting. 


When the colours are laid on by printing, the impreſ- 
fon is made by wooden prints; which are cut in ſuch 
manner, that the figure to be expreſſed is made to pro- 


ject from the ſurface, by cutting away all the other part. 


This, being charged with the colours tempered with 
their proper vehicle, by letting the print gently down on 


a block, on which the colour is previouſly ſpread, con- 
veys it from thence to the ground of the paper, on 
which it is made to fall more forcibly by means of its 
weight, and the effort of the arm of the perſun who 
uſes the print. "The manner of doin 
particularly explained, is thus, | 

be paper, being properly prepared by a ground 

of whiting, colour, or varniſh, is laid on a proper 

block, on which a piece of leather is ſtrained, The 

colour, mixt with its proper vehicle, is ſpread on 

another piece of leather or oil cloth, laid on a flat 

block, ſomewhat larger than the print; which is done 
by a boy or man who attends for that purpoſe ; and 

having the colour by him, in a pot, ſpreads it with a 
bruſh on the block betwixt every ſtroke and impreifion 

the printer makes, 'The print is previouſly cut in ſuch 

manner, correſpondently to the deſign of the painting, 

that there ſhall be a projection on the ſurface anſwer- 

ing to every part, where that colour intended to be con- 

veyed by this print is neceſſary. The printer then takes 

the print either in his right hand, or, when too heavy 

to be ſo managed, in both, and drops it gently on the 

block, juſt charged with colour; from whence he again 

immediately raiſes it in the moſt perpendicular direction, 


aud lets it fall in the ſtrongeſt, though moſt even man- 
ner, he can, 


can, on the paper; increaſing the force by all 
the additional velocity he can give the print. When 
this is done, the ſheet printed is immediately taken off 
the block, and hung up to dry; and another being put 
in its place, the ſame operation is repeated, till the whole 
8 of paper be printed. It is eaſy to conclude, 


g this, when more 


* 


at there mult be as many ſeparate prints, as there are, 


pap 


colours to be printed: and they are to bè uſed ſuccef- 
ſively in the ſame manner as the firſt. But where there 
are more than one, great care muſt be taken, after the 
firſt, io let the print fall exactly in the ſame part of the 
paper, as that which went before: otherwiſe the figure 
of the deſign would be brought into irregularity and con- 
fuſion. In common paper of lo price it is uſual, chere- 
fore, to print only the outlines, and lay on' the reſt of 
the colours by ſtencilling, which both ſaves the expence 
of cutting more prints; and can be practiſed by common 
workmen, not requiring the great care and dexterity ne- 
ceſſary to the uſing prints. 

The manner of ſtencilling the colours is this. The 
figure, which all the parts of any particular colour make 
in the deſign to be painted, is to be cut out, in a piece 
of thin leather, or oil cloth. Theſe pieces of leather, 
or oil cloth, are called ſtencils; and being laid flat on 
the ſheets of paper to be printed, ſpread on a table or 
floor, are to be rubbed over with the colour properly 
tempered by means of a large bruſh. The colour paſi- 
ing over the whole is conſequently ſpread on thoſe 
parts of the paper where the cloth or leather is cut away, 


and give the ſame effect as if laid on by a print. This 
is nevertheleſs only practicable, without great care, in 
parts where there ate only detached maſſes, or ſpots of 


colours: for where there are ſmall continued lines, or 
parts that run one into another, it is difficult to preferve 
the connection or continuity of the parts of the cloth; 
or to keep the ſmaller @orners cloſe down to the paper; 


and therefore, in ſuch caſes, prints are preferable. 


Stencilling is indeed a cheaper method of ridding coarſe 
work than printing; but withont ſuch extraordinary 
attention and trouble, as render it equally difficult with 
printing, it is far leſs beautiful and exact in the effect. 
For the outline of the ſpots of colour want that ſharpneſs 
and regularity that are given by prints; beſides the fre- 
quent extralineations, of deviations from the juſt figure, 
which happen by the original miſplacing of the ſten- 
cils, or the ſhifting the plac 


e of them during the oper- 


Pencilling is only uſed in the caſe of nicer work, ſuch 


as the better imitations of the India paper. 
perſormed in the ſame manner as ot 
ter, or varniſh. | Ss 
It is ſometimes uſed only to fill the outlines already 
formed by printing ; where the price of the colour, or 


It is 
her paintings in wa- 


the exactneſs of the manner in which it is required 


to be laid on, render the ſtencilling or piinting it 
leſs proper: at other times it is uſed for forming or de- 
lineating ſome parts of the deſign, where a ſpirit of free- 
dom and variety, not to be had in printed outlines, are 
defired to be had in the work. | 

The manner of proceeding with theſe ſeveral methods 
is, in common work, to ſtencil firſt all parts of each 
colour in the deſign, and to give an outline to the whole 
at laſt, by printing with brown or black: but where there 
is any running part of the deſigns, ſuch as ſcrolls, or the 
ſlems or ſtalks of creeping plants, or flowers, which are 
to be printed in any other colour than brown or black, a 
print muſt be uſed for them; though, if they require 
only brown or black, they ma 
print which makes the outlines. 


In the finer paper, where ſeveral colours are laid on with 


the prints, the principal colour is begun with, and the 
reſt taken ſucceſſively ; the print for the outline being 
laid on laſt. In caſes where the pencil is to be uſed, the 
outline is nevertheleſs to be made before the colours are 
laid on by che pencil, if ſuch outline is to be made at all; 
becauſe that is the guide to the perſon who lays on the 
colour; and confines them to a correCtneſs. 


In paper printed with deſigns in Hare ofcrro, ſuch 


as the imitation of ſtucco work, and baſs-relieves, the 
order of printing mult be, to lay on the ground-colour 
firſt: afterwards the ſhades ; and laſtly the lights: and 
the ſame rule of ſucceſſion ſhould be obſerved where the 
colours are pencilled. Handmaid to the Arts, vol. ii. p. 
445, Ke. : 
Paper-hangings may be ſpangled with that kind of talc 
called iſioglals, which being reduced to a grols flaky 
powder, has a great reſemblance to thin filver ſcales or 
powder. It is laid on by ſtrewing over the varnith, 
which forms the grounds, before it begins to dry. When 
it is laid on in a figure, for the repreſentation of em- 
broidery, the figure mult be printed in varniſh, and the 


talc ſtrewed upon it, and treated like fleck. Smalt may 


| allo be uſed in the ſame manner as flocks or ſpangles.— 


But hangings of this kind are now little uſed. 


PAPER-mils (in the court of king's bench) is where all the 


writings belonging to that court are depoſited. 


ParER-office (in the palace of Whitehall) is where all the 


public writings, matters of tate and council, proc] 


ons, 


y be done by the fame 


ama». 
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tions, letters, intelligences, negociations of the king's 
miniſters abroad, and generally all che papers and diſ- 


patches that paſs through the offices of the ſecretaries | 
of ſtate, are lodged, and diſpoſed in the way of library. |. 


It was chiefly from this noble repoſitory that biſhop 
Burnet had materials for his Hiſtory of the Reform- 
ation, | : 


Pa PER portraits and pictures. One Elizabeth Pyberg, who | 


lived at the Hague, in 1699, cut in paper not only towns, 
as Loo and Hounſlerdyke, but even taces to an extreme 
likeneſs. Mr. Ellys aſſures us, ſhe did king William and 
queen Mary better than any limner he had ever ſeen, 
and refuſed 1000 guilders for the pieces; which were 
ſo curious, that he could not believe the queen's drapery 
not to be point till he had meſt accurately examined 1t. 
Vide Phil. Tranſ. N“ 286, p. 1418. 

PAPER, /amped. See STAMP. 

PAPERS is a term alſo uſed for writings, eſpecially thoſe 
relating to a man's eſtate, property, dealings, or the like. 
In which ſenſe, papers include books of accounts, in- 
voices, and orders; alſo deeds, bonds, charters, and the 
like, | d 

PaPERS is alſo ſometimes uſed for manuſcript books. 


ParERS is more particularly uſed of late days for gazettes, | 


journals, and other public news-writings. | 

We have daily papers, weekly papers, morning papers, 

evening papers, occaſional papers, political papers, li- 

terary papers, papers of entertainment, &c. Be 
ParER, among Bankers, and other negociants, is alſo uſed 

for bills of exchange, bank and promiſſory notes, &c. 

Subllituting paper for money, and giving the paper an 


arbitrary value, was the way of paying debts introduccd | 
in France by Mr. Law. A royal BANK was eſtabliſhed, | 


to which people were to carry their money, and receive 


the value of it in bills, which were to paſs current in | 
trade as ſo much money. Vide Chevign. Scienc. des 
It was made contil- | 


Perf. de la Cour, tom. ii. p. 292. 
cation of goods, and the gallies, for any man to keep 


above forty livres by him of any but paper money. When 
the regent was told what a rage was ſpirited up againit | 


him about the arrets of making paper current, and how 
openly the people threatened him, he anſwered coolly, 


the French were like watch-dogs, they would bark, but 


not bite: Les Francois reſemblent aux chiens a garde, 1s 
aboyent, mais ne mordent pas. 
p. 16. Hence, 


PAPER- credit is uſed to ſignify any kind of property that is 


transſeried or circulated from one perſon to another, by 


means of any written paper obligation, inſtead of hard | 


money, merchandizes, or lands: ſuch as exchequer bills, 
bank notes, bills of exchange, promiſſory notes, bonds, 
and mortgages ;z under which denomination ſome include 
all transfers made by ſtocks, &c. th | 
PAPHIS, in 7chthyslogy, a name by which ſome have called 
the gar: fiſh. | | 


PAPIA, in Bstany, the name of a genus of plants, called | 


by Linnæus OKV ALA. | | 
PAPIAN-Popæan Law, in Roman Antiquity, was enaCted 
by the contuls M. Papius Mutilus, and Q. Popæus Se- 
cundus. 
age, eſtabliſhed great exemptions and privileges in favour 
of thoſe that had children, and laid heavy fines on all 
who, after a certain age, continued ſingle. It was alſo 
called the Julian law, becauſe it had been publithed by 


the order of Auguſtus, who was of the Julian family. | 


The ſeverity of this law was mitigated by Tiberius. 
PAPIER machs is made of cuttings of white or brown pa- 


per, boiled in water, and beaten in a mortar, till they 
are reduced into a kind of paſte, and then boiled with a a 
ſolution of gum arabic or of ſize, to give tenacity to the 


paſte, which is afterwards formed into different toys, 


and by preſſing it into oiled moulds either of wood or of | 


plaſter of Paris. When dry, it is done over with a mix- 
ture of ſize and lamp-black, and afterwards varniſhed, 
See GiLDING, JAPANNING, and V ARNISH. | 
PAPILIO, in Zoology, the generical name, including a nu- 

merous genus of four-winged inſects of the LEPIDOP- 
TERA order, comprehending in the Linnzan ſyſtem no 
leſs than two hundred and ſeventy-three ſpecies, diſlin- 
guiſhed by clavated antepnz, popularly known by the 
names of butterflies and moths, though the moth is 
claſſed under a diſtinct genus by Linnæus. See PHa- 
LENA. | 

For the ſeveral parts of the butterfly, fee FEELERS, 
WIN c, TRruNxk, &c. and INSECTS. 

Their arrangement into genera avd claſſes is in a great 
meaſure taken from theſe ſeveral parts, and from the 
great uſes which they make of them. The general di- 
ſtinction is that which divides them into the day and 
vight kinds; we have among the birds ſome few that fly 


fields or gardens, with a candle, in a calm till 
there will numbers of different kinds of them almoſt im- 


_ Clinations, have alſo. external characters by which they 


never ſeen flying about candles in the night. There are 


| Thoſe which fly about our candles are always of one of 


flower are all of the day kind; a few ſpecies of the pha- 


to ſuck them; but theſe are feldom ſeen ; and among 


| ils | the moths or night kinds, as we call them, there are a 
Milt. Miſc. Leu. tom. iv. 


candle, thinking it is the light of his female; and it is 


This law obliged all men to marry at a certain 


ral characters, though of different genera in their flying 


abroad only by night, but theſe beat only a ſmall propot. 
tion in number to the day-fliers : on the contrary, the 
number of butterflies which we ſee fluttering about the 
fields and gardens, are ſcarce ſo many as thole which ff 

abroad only by night. We often meet with theſe even 
in our houſes, flying about the candles; and the hedges 
ſwarm with them: in the day- time we find them hid un- 
der the leaves of plants, and often, as it were, in a tor. 
pid ſtate. In this condition they remain till evening, but 
they are ſo cunning in hiding themſelves at this time 
that it is difficult to ſee one even in places where there 
are a great number. The way to difcover them is to 
beat and diſturb the buſhes, or ſhake the branches of trees 
in places where they are ſuſpected to be, and they will 
often be driven'out in (warms. In this caſe, they never 
fly far, but ſettle again vpon the firſt tree or buſh they 
come to, and in ſummer, if any one goes out into the 


night, 


wediately gather about it. Theſe are called by naturaliſl 
night. butter flies, phalænæ, and moths. : 88 
The ſeveral kinds of butterflies that have thoſe various in- 


may be diſtinguiſhed ; all thoſe which have buttoned an- 
tennæ, or club antennæ, are of the diurnal kind, and are 


other forms of the antennz alſo, which are peculiar to 
the day butterflies ; and the night ones are diſtinguiſhed 
by their having the plumole, the priſmatic, or the couic 
ones. See FEELERs. HR . 


theſe three kinds. It is not, indeed, to be wholly af- 
firmed, that no one of theſe kinds is ever ſeen flying by 
day-light, fince in woods and thickets we often ſee them 
fluttering about without having been diſtucbed ; but all 
that are thus caught flying are males, and are at that 
time ſeeking after the females to couple with them, theſe 
being all fixed immoveably under the leaves and on the 
branches of trees. 


The common kind that we ſee fly about from flower to 


læuæ ſometims flutter about the thiſtle flowers, and ſeem 


great many that never fly about by night any more-than 
by day, and, indeed, make no uſe of their wings at all. 

It is allo a ſingular obſeryation, that the moths which fly 
about our candles, whether in the houſe or abroad in the 
gardens, are all males; the females never do it. The 
male of the glow-worm flies in the ſame manner at a 


poſſible, that the female moths may, in the night, yield 
a light that affects the eyes of the male of che lame ſpe- 
cies, though it be inſenſible to our view. See Tab. of 
In ſects, NY 10. FI | | 

The great N diſtinctions of the butterflies into day 
and night kinds being made, it is neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to numbers of other ſub- diſtinctions, in order to 
arrange them in any method; and theſe can by no means 
be taken from them in their prior ſtate of caterpillars, 
many of them being in that ſtate alike in all their gene- 


ſtate. + | 
As the antennz ſerve for diſtinctions of the butterflies 
into claſſes, ſo do their trunks into genera ; but theſe are 
ouly capable of diſtinguiſhing a tew, the flat and the 
round being their principal diſtinction. Mr. Reaumur 
has obſerved, that the day butterflies all have theſe trunks, 
but that many of the night kinds want them, The wi'gs, 
however, give the greateſt variety of generical characters 
among theſe animals. The ſhape of theſe, and ine mau- 
ner in which theſe creatures carry them, when walking 
and at reſt, ſerve as great and eſſential diſtinctions. | 
The difference in the manner of the butterflies carrying 
their wings have been more conſidered by Reaumur than 
by any author who went beſore him. He obſerves, that 
ſome of the ſpecies carry their wings perpendicular to 
the thing they {it upon; others carry them plain or level 
with the horizon ; and others let them fall below that le- 
vel; theſe are called the drooping-wing kind. Some 
others form a ſort of canopy with them, to cover thelt 
bodies; and others make them as it were embrace their 
bodies. The colours of the wings make excellent diſtinc- 
tions for the ſeveral ſpecies; but they are not at all fit 
for generical diſlinctions. 5 
It has been already obſerved, that there are three kinds 
of antennz which are peculiar to the day butterfly, but 
the diſtribution under theſe alone would be too large 5 
the ſpecies of the button-horned ones being alone greatly 


too numerous to be held together. It is necelary, 
| | there fore, 


here ſore, to take in with theſe the poſitions of the wings 
according to the preceding differences, and the day but 

terflies, or papilios, are thus diſtinguiſhed into ſeve 

claſſes; 4 3 | (3 M41: ; . n * 

Claſs 1. Contains thoſe papilios, whoſe antennæ are ter! 

minated by buttons and whoſe wings, when at reſt, ard 

placed in-a perpendicular qitection to the thing the crea- 


1 


ture ſits upon, the under edges of which embrace the 


lower part of the body; and whoſe fix legs are all em- 
ployed in ſuſtaining the body, and in walking: The 
black- ſpotted white butterfly, produced from the beaus 


tiſul cabbage” caterpillar, is one of the papilios of this | 


claſs. : 
Claſs 2. Contains the papiliof of the ſame chirifters with 
the former in all reſpects, except that they uſe only four 
of their legs in ſuſtaining the body and in walking. The 
two anterior legs in the flies" of this claſs are held in a 


dent poſture, and are furniſhed with a downy part at! 


their ends, and ſeem to ſerve as 2 ſort of arms. Theſe 
papilios in general are produced from the prickly cater- 
pillars.” The folitaty nettle kind gives us an inſtance in 
/// ane „ 
Cla/s 3. Contains thoſe papiiios which agree in all re- 
ſpecs with the former, except that their two anterior 
legs, which they uſe as arms, and never in walking, are 


not terminated by downy ends, but are faſhioned like the 
other legs at the extremity, only ſo ſmall, that it requires | 


a microſcope to diſtinguiſh them. There is an inſtance 
of this claſs%in' a'common grey and yeltow papilio, that 


is found in paſtures among the graſs in June, July, and | 


— Angults (4500 dn hy Obs 
Claſs 4. Contains thoſe papilios which have buttoned an- 


tennæ, as the others, and which carry their wings, when 
at teſt, in a perpendicular diceEtion to the thing they fit | 
upon: but as the former have the inferior edge of their 


wings bent round the under part of their body, ſo in 
theſe. the inferior edge is bent upwards in both pair of 
wings, and embraces and covers the upper part of the 

body. However obvious this diſtinction may be, there 


is another yet more plain one than this, that all of this 


claſs have one of the jaggs of the wing ſo far extended 

beyond the reſt of the verge, that it forms a kind of tail, 
and they are called the tailed butterflies. They uſe. all 
their in jegs:in ee 8 


| Claſs 5. Contains thoſe papilios which have fix real legs, 
Which they uſe as ſuch, and their horns terminated by 


buttons as the others; but whoſe wings, when they are 


in repoſe, are not elevated perpendicularly to the thing: 
they lit on, as in the four preceding claſſes, but are held 
in an horizontal direction, or at the utmoſt never meet | 


in an angle over the back. We have an inſtance of this 


claſs in a butterfly bred from a ſmooth caterpillar of the 


marſhmallow. ; | 
Ciajs 5. Contains thoſe papilios which have club antennæ 


that is, ſuch antennæ as gradually increaſe in thickneſs 


from their origin to their extremity. See FEELERS 
Theſe are that claſs of papilios which are always upon 
the wing, and buzz about flowers without ever ſettling 
upon them. They dart their trunks into the flower while 
they ſuſtain themſelves in the air, and have a way of 

holding themſelves in poize, like a kite or other bird of 
prey; but when they are buſy about the flowers, they 
have their wings in continual motion, and make a hum- 
ming noiſe, like the humble bees. Mad. Merian has 


called all theſe phalenz, or night- butterflies, but they are 


all truly of the day kind. The French, from their poiz. 
ing themſelves on the wing, and making that humming 
noiſe, call them eperviers, and papilions-bourdms. Of 


this claſs are thoſe ſmall. ſpecies called the fly-butterflies, | 


whoſe wings are only covered in part with duſt or ſcales, 


the remainder being tranſparent and glaſſy, as ſome ex- 
preſs it. 


Claſs 7. In this laſt claſs are comprehended thoſe papilios 
whoſe antennz are large at their origin, ſmaller after- | 
wards, and finally terminated by an oval head; and | 


which differ from the club antennæ in having no pencils 
of hairs at the end. This claſs is not very numerous ; 
and the moſt frequent inſtance we have of it is in a paint- 
ed kind, which we frequently find on blades of graſs, in 
meadow, in July. This flies little in the day-time, but 
s uſually found fixed to a plant, as the moths are. Mad. 
Merian and others have thence called it a phalena, or 
 #ght-fly;z but the truth is, that it flies no more by night 

than by day-light, but is a lazy creature, which makes 
very little uſe of its wings, | 


Chete is ſome appearance from one of Mad, Merian's | 


tables, viz. the twentieth, that an eighth claſs of theſe 
day-papzlics ſhould be found, ſhe having figured one with 


- conic granulated antennæ, common to ſome of the moths. | 
f this obſervation be juſt, or if any new ones of a like | 


King eee demand it, the claſſes may be eaſily en- 
lar ged. | . 
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| Linnzus has diſtributed the genus of papiliones into fit 


_ claſſes; viz. 1. The «quiter, with the fore-wings, whoſe 
| length is greater than their breadth at the baſe, and whoſe 
; .antennz are moſt commonly filiform; under this claſs he 


comprehends the trors, with fan uineous or black ſpots 
on the breaſt, and the achivi, without ſuch ſpots, but 
having an occllus (ſee INSECTS) at the anus; «ſome — 
which have faſciæ, or bands, on the wings, and ſo 

that ate moſt commonly denudated; the fore-wings be- 


ing oblong, and the hind ones very ſhort. 3. The pA- 
NAT, with entire wings, to, which claſs belong the, can- 


Adi, with whitiſh wings, and the i, with variegat- 


ed, wings. 4. The nympbales, with denticulated wings, 


_ .cotfiprehending the gemmati, With ocelli in all the wings, 


* 


in the fore- wings, or in the poſterior ones; and the pha- 
lcrati, whoſe wings hive no ocelli. 5. The ſmall plebeii, 


the larva of which is commonly contracted, compre- 


hending the rufrales, with dark ſpots in the wings; and 
1 wrbiccle, which have commonly pellucid' ſpots in 
f env... g \ MLL OE, 7 ir . 


. P fra, does aur ins; 4 1 | 
The world eis well acquainteck with the beauties of this 


part of che animal creation ; but, Mr. Reaumur has given 
accounts of ſome very ſingular ſpecies, which deſerve a 


. peculiar regard. 


One ſpecies of theſe he has called the bundle of dry leaves. 
This, when it is in ma ſtate of reſt, has wholly the ap- 
pcarance of a little cluſter of the decayed leaves of ſome 
herb. The poſition N its wings 5 fa- 

| | { arge ribs, 
wholly like thoſe of the leaves of plants, and are in- 


dented in the ſame manner, at their edges, as the leaves 


of many plants are. This ſeems to point out the care ot 
nature for the animal, and frequently may Preſerve it 


from biris, &c. 


The ſ{kall butterfly is another ſingular ſpecics, ſo called 
from its head reſembling, in fome degree, a_ death's 
head, or human ſkull. This very remarkable appearance 
is terrible to many people, but it has another yet greater 
Gngularity attending it; which is, that, when frigbted, 
it has a mournful and harſh voice. This appeared the 
more ſurpriſing to Mr. Reaumur, as no other known but- 
terfly bad any the leaſt voice at all; and he was not ready 


of belief that it was a real voice, but ſuſpected the noiſe, 
like that of the cicadæ, to be owing to the attrition of | 
ſome paxt of the body; and, in fine, he, by great pains, 
© diſcovered that this noiſe, was not truly vocal, but was 


made by a hard and briſk rubbing of the trunk againſt 
two hard bodies between which it is place. 
Another butterfly there is, ſo ſmall, that it might be miſ- 
taken for a very ſmall fly. This is certainly the extreme 
in depree of fize of all the known butterflies, and cannot 
but have been proportionably ſmall in the ſtate of a ca- 
terpillar aud chryſalis: this creature ſpends its whole life 
in all the three ſtages of caterpillar, chryſalis, and but- 
terfly, on the leaf of the celandine. It lives on the un- 
der fide of the leaf; and though in the caterpillat ſtate 
it feeds on it, yet it does no damage. It does not eat the 
ſubſtance of the leaf, but draws from it only a fine juice, 
which is ſoon repaired again, without occafioning any 
change in the appearance of the leaf. This ſpecies is 
very ſhort lived, and paſſes through its three ſtates in ſo 
ſhort a time, that there are frequently ten generations of 
it in one year; whereas in all the other butterflies, two 


generations in the year are all that are to be had. "Theſe 


two generations are ſuſſicient to make a prodigious in- 
creaſe; in a large garden, if there are twenty caterpil- 


lars in ſpring, theſe may be overlooked, and there may 


be eaſily concluded to be none there, even on a narrow 
ſearch; but if theſe twenty caterpillars afterwards be- 
come twenty butterflies, ten of which are male and ten 
female, and each female lay the ſame number of eggs 
that the common ſilk-worm does, that is, four hundred, 
if all the caterpillars hatched of theſe become butterflies, 
and theſe lay eggs in the ſame proportion, which remain 
the winter, and come to be hatched in the ſucceeding 
ſpring ; then from theſe twenty, in only one year, you 
will have eight hundred thouſand ; and if we add to this 
the increaſe of theſe in a ſucceeding year, the account 
muſt appear terrible and ſuch as no art could guard 
againſt. The great Ruler of the world has put ſo many 
hindrances in the way of this over-abundaur production, 
that it is very rare ſuch years of deſtruQtion happen. 
Some ſuch have happened, Forever, and much miſchief 
has been dreaded from them, not only from their eating 
all the herbage, but from themſelves being eaten with 
herbs in ſallads, and otherwiſe ; but expetiments have 
proved this an erroneous opinion, and they are found to 
be innocent, and eatable as ſnails or oyſters. Reaumur. 
T he butterfly, whoſe whole life in that ſtate is employed 
only in the propagatiot of its ſpecies, gives the curious 
obſerver much caule of wonder in the manger of it. In 

"Tow all 
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Without any. 2. The heliconii, with narrow entire wings, 
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the male lays his body in a 


The explication of this by Mr. Reaumur, is only this: 


PAP 


all the ſpecies, the male, in the time of coupling, throws | 
out from the laſt ring of his body a part which enters into 
the hinder part of the female. This organ may be ſeen 
on preſſing lightly with the fingers, the body of a male 
butterfly. The end of the body where this is ſituated is 
extremely flexile, and the creature turns it with great fa- 
cility, upward or downward, or to either fide and to 
this it is owing, that there are many different attitudes in 
the generation of different butterflies. In many ſpecies | 
parallel beſide the body of 
the female, and their wings being ſpread horizontally, 


make a ſort of cloſe covering for both their bodies; and | 


the hinder part of the body of the male being capable of 
turning ſideways, is now able to perform all its functions. 
In other ſpecies the male gets upon the body of the fe- 
male, and che work is then performed by means of his 
power of bending the end of his body downwards. In 
this ſtate, if any thing diſturbs them, the female ariſes 
from her ſeat, and flies away with the male upon her 
back; and this ſeems almoſt the only uſe the female has 
for wings, for ſhe is too heavy to fly with any pleaſure. 
The power the male has of bending this partof his body 
upwards, is of uſe when he meets the female on the 


wing; but this is ſeldom the caſe, and that only in a few | 


ſpecies. But beſides all theſe forms of generation, they 


ate not unfrequently ſeen joined tail to tail, with their | 


bodies in a ſtrait line, and their heads ſtanding oppo- 
ite ways. The act of generation in moſt ſpecies of but- 
terflies, paſſes without any emotion, and ſeemingly in a 
ſtate of reſt and perfect tranquillity; but this is not the 
caſe in all; for in the butterfly bred of the ſilk- worm ca- 


_ terpillar, the male raiſes and falls his wings all the time | 


with great celerity. Mr. Malpighi has had the patience 

to count the number of theſe vibrations of the wings of 
the butterfly of this ſpecies, and found them a hundred 

and thirty in number; after this the creature falls into a 
langour and faintneſs, which laſts about a quarter of an- 
hour, and ſometimes ſeparates himſelf from the female; 
if not, at the end of this time, he recovers himſelf, and 
renews the agitations of his wings, but for a leſs number 
of times. The ſame author uſually counted at this latter 
time thirty-ſix; and after this he becomes languid again, 
and afterwards revives ſeveral other times, but the inter- 


vals are longer, and the clappings of the wings leſs nu- | 


merous. Memoirs. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1736. See Au- 
"3 
Caterpillars, in general, are by ſome ſuppoſed poiſonous, 
to the touch. Mr. Reaumur has proved, by repeated ex- 


_ periments, that all the ſmooth ones are perfectly clear | 
from this accuſation, and may be handled with perfect | 
ſafety ; but the hairy ones are capable of producing great | 


pain and itching after the touching them. Theſe pains 


are not only felt in the bands, but alſo in the face, or any | 


other part; and that even though the animal have not 


been touched, if it have only been brought near the part. 


The ſpolia, or eaſt ſkin of theſe animals, have alſo the 
ſame effect; but then it is abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould 


be touched. This unqueſtionably carries the appearance | 
of the effect of a poiſon to vulgar eyes; but the caſe will | 


appear otherwiſe to thoſe who will examine into the 
whole more nearly. The miſchief occaſioned by theſe 


creatures comes on very quick, and ſometimes continues | 
_ breaſt, | 


many hours, ſometimes even three or four days. 


that theſe caterpillars have, beſide their coarſe and large 
hairs which we ſee them covered with, a vaſt number of 
others, which are ſo extremely ſmall and fine, as to be 
inviſible to our eyes. Theſe are ſharp-pointed, very ri- 


gid, and are looſely faſtened to the creature's body: ſo | PAPILL &, or Carunculæ PAPILLARES, of the 


that they ſeparate from it on the lighteſt touch: theſe 
make a ſort of atmoſphere of fine darts ſurrounding 
them every way: and many of the ſpecies of hairy ca- 
terpillars have evidently a method of darting theſe out in 
great numbers. When the hand of any one is put to- 
ward this creature, ſo as to come within the reach of 
theſe ſmall darts, it immediately diſcharges a whole 
| ſhower of them, and of theſe a great number enter the 
pores of the ſkin, and a great number more lie along 
upon it, ready to enter, as ſoon as any accident changes 
their poſture, If while the hand be thus covered with 
theſe weapons, whoſe ſmallneſs, though it makes them 
Inviſible, yet does not incapacitate them from being very 
troubleſome, be moved up to the face, or the cheeks, or 
eyes, rubbed with it, it is eaſy to conceive, that many of 
_ theſe little darts may be made to lodge in the ſkin on 


which the hand where they lie is rubbed; and the con- 


| ſequence muſt be a greater Wang pain, and ſwelling, in 


theſe tender parts, than on the 


effect of a piercing and penetrating paiſon; and thus are 
the ſtrangeſt appearances 
ſimple means, M 


vel, form little papille, which, laying aſide the outer 


nd; and thus is pro- 
duced by ſimple means, what is by many eſteemed the | 


often explained by the moſt | 
any of the ſpecies are great devourers, | 


and feed on one another 3 but they have all m 
deſtruQive enemies; theſe. are reptiles like tl 
ſort of worms, in a ſtate of paſſage, at 
they are to paſs through the chryſalis 
flies or beetles. Even the ſmall ſpecies-of butterfly, which 
lives on the celandine, has its enemies proportioned 4 
own ſize; and the ſame leaf of the plant is uſual}; - 
vered at the ſame time with, theſe butterflies, their rhe 
ſaliſes, and their caterpillars, and with theſe ſmall — 
tles, their chryſaliſes and worms all confuſedly to . 
and by their ſmallneſs they are not eaſily ditin gui 
one from another. The caterpillars of this ſmall e oo 
are very unhappily circumſtanced ; they have 1 — 
an open war to carry on with the worms of theſe beet] 
which are continvally attacking them, and Piercin ha 
bodies, and ſucking their juices, but they "ry ch 
more terrible inteſtine enemies, a ſort of ſmall mtg 
which Rh cry, VN. their bodies, and which = 
away their fleſh within the ſkin. See C 
and. Teb.. Ie... wn — 8 | 
Parilio-muſca, in Natural Hiftery, 
authors to a ſeries of ſmall inſets, which ſeem to be of 
i middle nature, between the fly and the butterfly claſſcs 
ts wings are in part covered with thoſe ſ I 
duſt, which In. the wings IS of 


« gs of the butterfly k 


has called the wings alies witrtes, glaſſy win 
218 iſt. of Inſects. | 1 — 10 75 29 80 
APILION-beurdon, in Natural Hiſtory, a name givt 
the French authors to a ſort of I 
they feed keep upon the wing with a humming noiſe like 
that of the humble-bee. Reaumur. See EPERVIERS 
and PAPIL10. TOY arts 2, | 
PAPIL10N-a-queue, tailed butterflies, a name given b 
French naturaliſts to a ſort of bunerfly, of which — | 
are ſeveral ſpecies, The ſides of the wings of theſe but- 
terflies are jagged, and. one of the jags run out ſo far 
beyond. the reſt as to repreſent a ſort of tail iſſuing from 


uch more 
themſelves, a 
the end of which 
ſtate into that of 


a name given by ſome 


— 


the creature. Reaumur. N 
PAPILLA, in Anatomy. See NI PLE. 
Par LL & pyramidales are liule eminences ariſing from the 
ſubcutaneous nerves. 185 
Under the cutis lies a thick congeries of nerves, woven 
into a kind of membrane; together with arteries, veins, 
and lymphatics : theſe nerves, ſtanding out above the le- 


coat given them by the dura mater, form the corpus re- 
ticulare, firſt obſerved by Malpighi in the feet, hands, 
and tongue; and ſince ſhewn by Ruyſch, throughout the 


2 e See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 8. lit. as, &c. 
Theſe papillæ are always the moſt numerous and conſpi- 
cuous in the places of moſt acute ſenſe, as the tongue, 
lans of the penis, vagina, labia, ceſophagus, ventricle, 
mall inteſtines, and tips of the fingers aud toes, where 
the cutis they are covered with is extremely thin. 
In the other parts of the body the cutis is thicker, and the 
papillæ are much fewer, ſmaller, &c. | 
Theſe papillæ are ſuppoſed to be the immediate organ of 
PAPILLE of the tongue, are little eminences of the tongue, 
ſo called from their reſemblance to the papilia of the 


From the papillary tunic of the tongue ariſe numerous 
nervous papille, which, penetrating the viſcous ſubſtance 
over them, terminate under the ſurface of the tongue. 
It is by means of theſe papillæ, that the tongue is ſup- 
poſed to have its faculty of taſting. N 
Kidney's. See 
CARUNCULE. | | 
They end in ſhort tubulous bodies, or larger pipes, an- 
ſwering in number to the papilla, which are ulually 
twelve, and are called Mulæ membranacee ; being only 
8 of the membraneous cell called the pelvis. 
e papille ſerve to diſtill the URINE ſeparated from the 
arteries, and brought them by the urinary pipes into the 
elvis. 
PAPILLARIS, in Borany, a name uſed by ſome autiwrs 
for the common lampſana, or NIÞPPLE-wort. | 
PAPILLARY, papillaris, in Anatomy, an epithet given to 
a tunic or membrane of the tongue, called papillary tu- 
nic, papillary membrane, or papillary body. 
The papillary tunic, or body, is the third tegument, 
placed bencath the exterior membrane which lines the 
tongue, and the viſcous ſubſtance next under the ſame. 
It is full of nerves, derived from the fifth and ninth pair. 
From this tunic ariſe litile eminences, called PAPILL X, 
or papillary eminences. | 
The ſalts and juices of bodies, ſtriking againſt theſe pro- 
minences, qccaſion undulations therein, which are im: 
mediately communicated to the ſpirits contained in the 


nerves, and theſe carry them to the brain &. 
| | PaPlL- 


I 


PAP 


papfUE AMY peoteſſes, is a name which the anclents gave to 


the olfactory nerves, from the place of their origin, to 


N the 08 cribroſum. f 


Pr. Drake thinks this name becomes them better in this |. 


lace than that of nerves, in regard they rather appear as 
prodluclious of the medulla oblongata, whence the olfac- 
ory nerves ariſe, than as diſtinct ner ves ; againſt which 
their manifeſt cavicies, and their communication with the 

TE . / argue. 5 5 | | 

.P A ONACEOUS, in Botany. See FLOWERS; 
PAPILLOSE, among Botani/ts. See Le an. 
APIO, in Zoology, the name of thoſe ſpecies of monkies 
which we ell S nne. The word ſeems not yet properly 


Jerermined as to the ſpecies which are to be comprehend- | 


it; but what we uſually acknowledge for paprones 
1 sen are ſuch as has — tails, to diſtinguiſh 
them ftom 'the common MONKTES, which have very long 
ones. Theſe are all ſpecies of the STMIA in the Lin- 
nean ſyſtem« Of theſe Pennant deſcribes the ribbed- 
noſe baboon, or ſimia maimon'of Linnæus, which inhabits 
Guinea; the lle baboon, or /imiarapedia of Linnæus, in- 
% habiting India, and the pig-tail baboon, or ſimia nemeſirina 
of Linnius; found in the Iſland of Sumatra and Japan. 
Synopſis of Quadrupeds, p. 103-106. 


PAPIRIAN Cd, 4 collection of imperial conſtitutions, | - 


Kc. made by à private lawyer, whoſe name was Papirius. 
COB"! 4 9 . | 
2411818, in Eccleaſtical Hiftory, are thoſe who acknow- 
ledge the Fo E to be ſupreme head of the church, or 
who profeſs the popiſh religion. See Pop ER v. | 


The (tate of the penal laws now in force againſt the pa- 


pi es, is compriſed from the following ſummary of them. 
Foes the penalties to which they are liable as NoN- 
conF0RMISTS5, for not frequenting their pariſh-church, 


they are obliged at the age of twenty-one, to regiſter their | 
eſtates, under the penalty of forfeiture, and to inroll all | 


future conveyances and wills relating to them; they are 
incapable of preſenting to any advowſon, or granting to 


any other perſon avoidance of the ſame, in prejudice of | 


the two univerſities; they are liable alſo in ſome in- 


' ſtances to pay double taxes; and if they willingly ſay or 


hear maſs, they forfeit the one two hundred, che other 


a hundred marks, and each ſhall ſuffer a year's impriſon- | 


ment. Befides, if any perſon ſends another abroad to be 
| educated in the popiſh religion, or to reſide in any re- 
| ligious houſe abroad for that purpoſe, or contributes any 


thing to their maintenance when there; the ſender, the 


ſent, and the contributor, are diſabled to ſue in law or 
equity, to be executor or adminiſtrator to any perſon, or 
take any legacy or deed of gift, and to bear any office in 
the realm, and ſhall ſorfeit all their goods and chattels, 
and likewiſe all their real eſtate for lite. If any perſon 
defends the pope's juriſdiction in this realm, it is, for 
the firſt time, a high miſdemeanor, and if the offence be 
repeated, high treaſon. If any natural born ſubject be 
withdrawn from his allegiance, and reconciled to the 


pope or ſee of Rome, or any other prince or ſtate, both 
he and all ſuch as procure ſuch reconciliation, ſhall in- 
cur the guilt of high treaſon; and if any popiſh parent 
ſhall refuſe to-allow his proteſtant child a fitting mainten- 


ance, with a view to compel him to change his religion, 


the lord chancellor ſhall, by order of court, conttrain 


him to do what is juſt and reaſonable. Farther, popiſh | 


recuſants, convicted in a court of law of not attending 
the ſervice of the church of England, are ſubject to the 


following diſabilities, penaltics, and forfeitures, over and | 


above thoſe already mentioned. They can hold no office 
or employment z they muſt not keep arms in their houſes, 
but the ſame may be ſcized by the juſtices of the peace; 
they may not come within ten miles of London, on pain 
of 100/.; they can bring no action at law, or ſuit in 
equity; they are not permitted to travel above five miles 
from home unleſs by licence, upon pain of forfeiting all 
their goods; and they may not come to court, under pain 
of 100 I. No marriage or burial of ſuch recuſant, or 
baptiſm of his child, ſhall be performed otherwiſe than 
by the miniſters of the church of England, under other 
ſevere penalties. A married woman, when recuſant, 
ſhall forfeit two thirds of her dower or jointure, may 


not be executrix or adminiſtratrix to her huſband, nor 


have any part of his goods, and during the coverture, 
may be kept in priſon, unleſs her huſband redeems her 
at the rate of 10. a month, or the third part of all his 
lands. And as a feme-covert recuſant may be impri- 
ſoned, ſo all others muſt, within three months after con- 
viction, either ſubmit, and renounce their errors, or, if 
required ſo to do by four juſtices, mult abjure and re- 
nounce the realm; and if they do not depart, or return 
without the king's licence, they ſhall be guilty of felony, 
and ſuffer death as felons, There is alſo an inferior ſpe- 
eies of recuſancy (refuſing to make the DECLARATION 
againſt popery, when tendercd by the proper magiſtrate) 


defend to the utmoſt of m 
* the crown in his majelty's family, againſt any perſon 


„ kept with heretics. 


PAP 


which if the party reſides within ten mites of Londoti, 
makes him an abſolute recuſant convict ;' or if at a greater 
diſtance, ſuſpends him from having any ſeat in parlia- 
ment, keeping arms in his houſe, or any hofſe above the 


value of five pounds. oy Joon prieſt born in the do- 


minions of the crown of England, who ſhall come over 


| hither from beyond ſea, or that ſhall be in England three 


days, without conforming and taking the oaths; is guilty 
of high treaſon; and all perſons harbouring him are 
guilty of felony, without the benefit of clergy. 1 Geo. 
ſtat. 2. cap. 55, 3 Geo. cap. 18. 10 Geo. cap. 4. 3 
Jac. cap. 5. 1 Wil. cap. 26. 12 Ann, ſtat. 2. cap. 14. 
11 Geo. II. cap. 1). Yearly land-tax acts. 23 Eliz. 
cap. 1. 27 Elia. cap. 2. 1 Jac. cap. 4. 3 Jac. cap. 5. 
3 Car. cap. 2. 25 Car. II. cap. 2. 11 & 12 W. cap. 4. 


5 Eliz. cap. 1. 3 Jac. cap. 4. cap. 5. 1 W. cap. 1. cap. 


15. 35 'Ehz. cap. 24. 

Moreover, the following farther proviſions were made 
againſt» papiſis, by 10 & 11 W. cap. 4. viz. 

1. If any perſon thall apprehend any popiſh biſhop, prieſt, 
or Jeſuit, and proſecute him till he be convicted of ſay- 
ing maſs, or exerciſing any other part of the office or 
function of a popiſh biſhop or prieſt, he ſhall receive 
100 f. reward. 44 FONT | 175 . 

2. If any popiſh biſhop, prieſt, or Jeſuit, ſhall ſay maſs, 
or exerciſe any other part of the office or funRion of a 


popiſh 'biſhop or prieſt (except in foreign miniſters 


houſes); or if any papiſt, or perſon making profeſſion of 
the popiſh religion, ſhall keep-ſchool, or take upon him- 
ſelf the education or government, or boarding of youth, 
he ſhall be adjudged to perpetual impriſonment. © 

3- If any perſon educated in the popiſh religion, or pro- 


feſſing the ſame, ſhall not within fix months after ge 


ſhall be eighteen years of age, take the oaths of allegi- 
ance and {upremacy, and ſubſcribe the declaration of the 
30 Car. II. in the chancery, king's bench, or quarter ſeſ- 


ions, he ſhall (in reſpect of bimſelf, but not of his heirs) 


be incapable to inherit or take any lands, by deſcent, 
deviſe, or limitation; but the next of kin, being a proteſt- 
ant, ſhall have the fame. 


4. And every papiſt, or perſon making profeſſion of the 


popith religion, ſhall be difabled to purchaſe any lands, 


or profits out of the ſame, in his own- name, or in the 
name of any other to his uſe, or in truſt for him; but 


the ſame ſhall be void. But by the 18 Geo. III. cap. 66. 


all theſe clauſes are repealed ; provided that nothing in 
this ſame act of 18 Geo. III. ſhall extend to any perſon 
but ſuch who ſhall within ſix calender months after paſſ- 


ing of the act, or of accruing of his title, being of the 


age of twenty-one years, or being of unſound mind, or 


in priſon, or beyond the ſeas, then within fix months af- 


ter ſuch diſability removed, take and ſubſcribe an oath in 


the words ſollowing. 


« A. B. do fincerely promiſe and ſwear, that I will 
© be faithful and bear true allegiance to his majeſty king 
“George the Third, and will him defend to the ut- 
© moſt of my power, againſt all conſpiracies and at- 
„ tempt whatever that ſhall be made againſt his perſon, 


© crown, or dignity. And I will do my utmoſt endea- 


e your to diſcloſe and make known to his. majeſty, his 
« heirs and ſucceſſors, all treaſons and traiterous con- 
& {piracies which may be formed againſt him or them. 
« And I do faithfully promiſe to maintain, ſupport, and 
power, the ſucceſſion of 


gor perſons whatſoever ; hereby utterly renouncing and 


_ « abjuring any obedience or allegiauce unto the perſon 
taking upon himſelf the ſtyle and title of prince of 


« Wales in the life-time of his father, and who, fince 


his death, is ſaid to have aſſumed the ſtyle and title of 


„ king of Great Britain, by the name of Charles the 
Third, and to any other perſon claiming or pretend- 
« ing a right to the crown of theſe realms. And I do 
« ſwear, that I do reject and deteſt, as an unchriſtian 
and impious poſition, that it is lawful to murder or 


« deſtroy any perſon or perſons whatſoever, for or un- 


« der pretence of their being heretics ; and alſo that un- 
« chriſtian and impious principle, that no faith is to be 


« ticle of my faith, and that I do renounce, reject, and 
“e abjure, the opinion, that princes excommunicated by 
„the pope aud council; or by any authority of the ſee of 
„Rome, or by any authority whatſoever, may be de- 


% puſed or murdered 1 their ſubjecs, or any perſon 


© whatſoever. And I do declare, that I do not believe 
that the pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, 
« prelate, ſtate, or potentate, hath or ought to have, 
any temporal or civil juriſuiction, power, ſuperiority 


© or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within this 
« realm. And 1 do ſolemnly, in the preſence of God, 


« profeſs, teſtiſy, and declare, that I do make this de- 
| e claration, 
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I further declare, that it is no ar- 
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l claration, and every part thereof, in the plain and or- 
4 dinary ſenſe of the words of this oath ; without any 
e | 

94 15 


e. ſon whatever; and without thinking that I am or can 


Wich oath hall be competent to the courts at Web- | | 
oaths required from perſons qualifying for officers. 


* 


%- 


__ arcival in theſe countries, than the natives, or thoſe who 


complaints are a tax upon him for conſuming the provi- 


- 
Leng 


P 


to thoſe reddiſh and rougheruptions thrown out upon the 


when they are rafhly and ignorantly treated, or when the 


in all their ſtages, adviſes people, to prevent danger, and | 


they may be blown any were about with the wind. This 


Par, in Anatimy. See PalR. 


p AR 


* 


evalion, equivocation, or mental reſervation whatever, 
* and without any diſpenſation already granted by the 
“ pope, or any authority of the ſee of Rome, or any per- 


* 


ebe acquitted before God or man, or abſolved of this 
$ declaration, or any part thereof, although the pope, or 
any other perſons or authority whatſoever, ſhall diſ- 
“ penſe with or annul the ſame, or declare that it was 
© null or void,” W 0-7 TS: 


® 
C 


minſter, or any general or quarter ſeſſions to adminiſter ; |. 
of which a regiſter ſhall be kept in like manner as el the 
And 
provided alſo, that nothing herein ſhall extend to any po-- 
piſh biſhop,'/prielt, Jeſuit, or ſchoolmaſter,, who ſhall not 
have taken and ſubſcribed the above eath, before he ſhall 
have been apprehended, or any proſecution commenced | 


£ » 


againſt him. | 


— 


APPOSE plants, ſuch whole ſeedis covered with a pappvs | 
Or down. SEL f 40 0 


» 


1 


PAPULZ, a name uſed by many authors for eruptions of 

- various, kinds upon the ſkin but appropriated by Bontius |. 
body by ſweat in the Eaſt Indies. Theſe are thrown out 
all over the ſurface of the body, and at their firſt appear- | - 

ance are accompanied with an intolerable itching and de- 
ſire of ſcratching. | | BEG Hh - 
Strangers are more expoſed to theſe eruptions, at their firſt 


have long reſided there ; as they are alſo to the biting of 
the muſquitoes, than which, they are not leſs frequent: 
hence a new comer into the country is diſtinguiſhed by 
theſe troubleſome maladies. The natives call him organ | 
bearon, that is, a new-atrived man; and tell him theſe 


P 


ſions. They call themſelves ergan lamme, or veterans, and 


honour with the ſame name ſuch ſtrangers as have lived | 


long in the county. 


The popule are in themſelves no way dangerous; but | 

{kin is torn off from them by the nails, they often are the | 

_ occaſion of malignant and very troubleſome ulcers, that | 
are not eaſily eure. „% „ 

Bontius, whoſe long reſidence in this part of the world | 

ave him many opportunities of obſerving theſe papule | 


* 


remove their troubleſome itching, to foment all the parts 
where they appear with a mixture of vinegar, water, and 
ſaltpetre; or, if this be requited yet more acrid, to add 
to it juice of lemons, and uſe it as before. The effect of 
this application is at firſt an intenſe pain, but this ſoon 
decreaſes fo far, as to become leſs troubleſome than the 
intolerable itching of the part. He gives great caution 
alſo againſt purging medicines, however mild; for by theſe 
the matter which cauſes the papulæ is often carried to the 
bowels, and produces dyſenteries. The cure is either 
to be wholly left to nature, or aſſiſted by ſudorifics. 
HBontius, de Med. Inc. | j J 
.PAPPUS, in Botany, that ſoft light down, which grows out 
of the ſeeds of ſome plants, as thiſtles, dandelion, hawk- 
weed, &c. and which buoys them up ſo in the air, that 


diſtinguiſhes a claſs of plants, whic 
nated pappiſæ, or pappiferg. . 
PAPYRUS, in Botany. See PP. 
PAR, in Commerce, an equality between different monies ; | 
or ſo much as a perſon mult give of one kind of ſpecie, | 
to render it juſt equivalent to a certain quantity of an- 
":0ther. > 5 e # Yer _ 
The par differs from the courſe of exchange, in this, that 
the par of exchange ſhews what other nations ſhould al- 
low in exchange; which is certain and fixed, by the in- 
trinſic values of the ſeveral ſpecies to be exchanged; but 
the courſe ſhews what they will allow in exchange ; 
which is uncertain and contingent, ſometimes more, | 
ſometimes leſs. See EXCHANGE. | 


h are hence denomi- | 


PaR vagum, or the eighth pair, is a very notable conjuga- 
tion of nerves, of the medulla, oblongata; thus called- 
from theic wide and vague diſtribution throughout the ſe- 

veral parts of the body. See their origin, coucſe, diſtri- 
bution, &c. under Nerve, | 

PAR, a term of nobility. See PEER, 4 b 

PARABLE, Taga6n, formed from aEα¹εανννH to oÞpoſe, | - 

or compare, a table, or allegorical inſtruction, founded 


on ſomething real, or apparent, in nature, or hultory ; | 
from which a moral is drawn, by comparing it with ſome |. 


other thing, wherein the people are more immediately 


concerned. Or, it is that FIGURE of ſentences, Which 


2 | 


Which it bears a reſemblance. ' 


or. accommodated to ſignify it. 


veral others, as thus: what light is to the world, phyſic 


SO . (+ P · 


PARABOLA, in Geortetry, a figure ariſing from the ſeQion 


- rallels being ellipſes; and all without them hyperbolas. 


the abſciſſes increaſe, the ſemi-ordinates increaſe like- 


PAR ABOLA, to deſcribe a. 


And the right line BCin 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Kc. Then will 
B III, B IV, B V, &c. ſemi-ordinates. Wherefore, if 


diculars be raiſed 1 Ig BI, 2 II=B II, 3 


 tquare of the ſemi-ordinate is quadruple the rectangle of 


P 
- right line for an axis, let f A, fig. O. =A V=44- 


\ fixed at its other extreme in the focus F, 


illuſtates a thing by comparing it with ſorge other, 4, 


Such are thoſe parables of the ten virgins, of Dives and 
Lazarus, of the prodigal fon, & c. in the New Telta- 
ment. „ e 
Ariftotle defines parable, a ſimilitude drawn ſrom ferm ta 
form. Cicero calls it à collation, others a fimile, Þ 

de Colonia calls it a rational fable. . 
The Hebrews call it 5h, from a word which ſignifies 
either to predominate, or to alſimilate:; the Proverbs of 
Solomon are by them alſo called EY72WN parables, or 
proverbs. | n wits 451 | a $i 

Glaſſius defines parable a ſimile wherein a fictitious thing 
is related as real, and eompated with ſome ſpiritual thing, 
Some make parable differ from fable; Giotius and others 
uſe the two terms. promiſcuouſſy. Kircher, derives the 
uſe of: parables from the Egyptians. 


In the New Teſtament, the word) parable; is uſed ,va- 
'riouſly.: In Luke iv. 23. for a provyerh, or adage; in 
Matth. xv. 15 for a thing darkly and figuratively ex- 
pteſſed; in Heb. ix. 9. &c. for a type; in Luke xiv, 7 
& c. for a ſpecial inſtruction; in Matth. xxiv. 32. for a 
ſimilitude or compariſon. | 

Parables, or ſimiſitudes, are of two ſorts, ſimple and 
compound. Thoſe are called ſimple, in which one thing 
only is hkened or compared to another in this manner ; 
as iwallows appear in ſummer, but in winter retreat; fo 
falſe friends ſhew- themſelves in proſperiety, but fly all 
away, when adverſity approaches. Compound fimilitudes 
are; ſuch wherein one thing is likened, or compared to ſe- 


to the fick, water to the thirſty, and reſt to the weary; 
that is knowledge to the mind. The more exact the agree- 
ment is between the things thus compared, they give the 
greater beauty and grace to the figure, Ward's Orat. yol. 


of a cone, when cut by a plane parallel to one of its ſides. 
See Conic Section. „ 

From the ſame point of a cone, therefore, only one para- 
bola can be drawn; all the other ſections within thoſe pa- 


Wolfius defines the parabola to be a curve wherein 
; ax=3, that is the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is equal to 
the rectangle of the abſciſſe, and a given right line call- 
ed the parameter of the axis, or latus rectum: whence its 
name from TapaCanaups to equal, 8 
Hence, a parabola is a curve of the firſt order; and as 
wiſe; conſcquently the curve never returns into itſelf, 
Hence alſo the ableiſſe is a third proportional to the pa- 
rameter and ſemi-ordinate; and the parameter is a third 
proportional to the abſciſſe and ſemi-ordinate; and the 
ſemi- ordinate is a mean proportional between the para- 
meter and the abſciſſe. . | 
The parameter AB, Tab. 
Conics, fig. 8. being given; continue it to C, and from 
B let fall a perpendicular to N. From centies taken at 
pleaſute in A C, with the compaſſes open to A, deſcribe 
arches cutting the right line B V in I, II, III, IV, V, &c. 


B, B 2, BZ, B 4, B 5, &c. be abſcifles; and BI, BII, 


the lines B 1, B 2, B 3, &c be transferred from the line 
BC to BN, and in the points 1, 2, 3, 4+ &c. perpen- 
III BIII, &c. 
the curve paſſing through the points, 1, II, III, &c. is a 
parabela; and BN its axis. baton | 
Every point of the parabola may alſo be determined geo- 
metricaily; e. gr. if it be enquired, whether the point 
M be in the parabola or point? from M to BN let fall a 
perpendicular, make P N=A B the parameter, and on 
the diameter B; N deſcribe a ſemicircle, For it that pals 
through M, the point M is in the parabela e becauſe from 
thenatureof the circle PM is a mean proportional detween 
BPandPN; i. e. between the abſciſſe and parameter; 
and conſequently mutt be an ordinate in the para. 
In a parebula the diſtance of the focus from the vertex 15 
to che parameter in a ſubquadruple ratio: and the 


the diſtance of the focus from the vertex, into the abſciſle. 
See Focus. N | f 
ARABOLA, to deſc fuming 
A fix a ruler D B cutting the axis T D at right angles. 
To the. extremity,of another ruler EC, faſten a thread 
which is to be 


t be fixed to the 
eright, then 
other DB; 
FM will be 

conſtanty 


ibe a, by a continual motion. 


=AD+APF. If then a ſtyle or poin 
ruler E C, and the ruler be carried firſt to th 
to the left, according to the direction of the 
the flyle will mark out a parabola, For, 


P A R 


tonſtantly=E MA ia; and conſequently the point 


M is in a parabola, 
PaRABOLA, Properties 


ordinates are to each other as the abſciſſes; and the ſemi- 


ordinates themſelves in a ſubduplicate ratio of the abſciſſes. | 


For a being the parameter, & and & the abſciſſes, y and 
Y the correſponding ordinates : we have, from the defi- 
nition of the curve, ax=y*, and a X=Y", therefore, 
*:) ( XK): X, and X: :: XT: 4E. 
The rectangle of the ſum of two ſemi- ordinates into their 
difference, is equal to the rectangle of the parameter into 
the difference of the abſciſſes: the parameter therefore is 
to che ſum of the two ſemi-ordinates, as their difference 


to the difference of the abſciſſes. For YÞyXY — y 
(SY. - X * &)=4a X X): and a 21475 : FI. 
Xx. | 


| 
In a parabola, the rectangle of the ſemi ordinate into 


the abſciſſe, is to the ſquare of the abſciſſe as the para- 
meter tothe ſemi-ordinate. For a x=y*, andax*=xxy*; 
therefore K:: : 42 9... : 
In a parabola, the ſquare of a parameter is to the ſquare 
of one ſemi- ordinate, as the ſquare of another ſemi-or- 
dinate is to the rectangle of the abſciſſes. For a Kc, 
and a X ; therefore ** X=Y* xy?, and 4 *:: 
2: X K X. W b | It 
In a par abola, the ſubtangentis double the abſciſſe, and the 
ſubnormal ſubduple of the parameter. See SuBTANGENT. 


For the other properties of the parabola, fee Cox ic ſection | 
It appears that the common parabola, whoſe property is | 


ax=)*, 18 only part of an ellipſe, whoſe diameter is in- 
finite. For, let the diameter of the ELL1PSE be r, and 


we ſhall have aa but r being infinitely great | 


| e 5 
in proportion to a and x, the term ——muſt be So, and 


the equation of the curve be ax=y?, or that of the parabola. | 


PARABOLA, quadrature of the, See QUADRATURE. 
PaRABOL A, rediification of the, See RECTIFICATION. 
PaRABOL A, center of gravity of a, See CENTER of gravity. 
Pak ABOLAy Center 
oſcillation. 


PARABOLAS of the higher kinds, are algebraic curves, defined | 


by an- n. 


E. gr. by a* * =), d K =, at x=y5, a5 
4 &c. N | 


See CuxvE. 


Some call theſe paraboloids: more particularly, if a* ; ö 


they call it à cubical par aboloid. If a K =, &. they 
call it a biquadratical parabolrid, or a ſurſolidal parabolsid. 


And in retpett of theſe, the parabola of the firſt kind, above | 


explained, they call the Apoilonian, or quadratic parabola. 
"Thoſe curves are likewite to be referred to parabolas, 
wherein a . n; as e. gr. ax*=y?, a = , which 
ſome call /emi-parabolas. They axe all comprehended 
under the common equation, a® x x*=y", which alſo ex- 
| tends to other curves, v. gr. to thoſe wherein * * , 
M x af af =)7. 8 . 
Since in parabolas of the higher kinds, y"=an=i"x; if 
any other ſemi-ordinate be called v, and the abſciſſe cor- 
reſponding thereto z, we ſhall have v®=a®—'z, conſe- 
quently : u: : 4 : -i, i. e. :: 4 2. It is a 
common property, therefore, of theſe parabolas, that the 
D0wers of the ordinates are in the ratio of the abſciſſes. 
But in ſemi-parabo/as, n: vn: : %%Na f: K* =: 
zu — . Or the powers of the ſemi-ordinates are as the 
powers of the abſciſſes, one degree lower. E. gr. In cu- 
bical.ſemi.- parabolas the powers of the ordinates y* and 
are as the ſquares of the abſciſſes x* and “. 
PARABOLA, helicoid. See HEL1CO1D, | 
PAkaBOLA, ocſculatory, in Geometry, is uſed particularly 
for that parabola which not only oſculates or meaſures 
the curvature of any curve at a given point, but alſo 
meaſures the variation of the curvature at that point, 
dee Mac Laurin's Appendix to his Algebra, p. 17. Cra- 
mer, Analyſ. des Ligues Courbes, p. 559. See CuR- 
VATURE, 
A cuve, ſtrictly ſpeaking, may have an indefinite num- 
ber of o/jeulutory parabolas at any of its points; but the 
appellation may be reltrained to that particular parabola 
Which meets the curve ſo cloſely, that no other parabolic 
arc can be drawn between them; and this parabala will 
meaſure the variation of curvature of the curve at that 
_ Point, See VARIATION of curvature. 
PAR ABOLA, re/iſtance of a. See RESISTANCE. | 
PARABOLAN, PARABOLAN us, among the Ancients, was 
| a ſort of gladiator, called alſo the CONFECTOR, 
he name was given them from the Greek, wapaCon, of 


BM, to throw, precipitate; becauſe they threw them- 
ſelves on danger and death. 


LARABOLAN1, or PAR ABOLARII, is alſo uſed in Church- 


Hiſtory, loc a ſet of people, eſpecially in Alexandria, who 


—_— themſelves to the ſervices ot churches and hoſpi- 
tals. | | 


of the. The ſquares of the ſemi- | 


of oſcillation of the. See CENTER of | 


PAR 


the parabolani were not allowed to withdraw theniſelves 
from their function, which was the attendance on the 
lick. They made a kind oi fraternity, amounting ſome- 
times to fix hundred perſon:, dependent on the biſhop. 
The deſign of their inſtitution was. that the diſeaſed, eſ= 
pecially thoſe infected with the plague, might not be 
without attendance, | 
PARABOLIC a/ymprote, in Geometry, is uſed for a parabo- 
lic line approaching to a curve, ſo that they never meet 
yet by producing both indetinitely, their diſtance from 
each other becomes leſs than any given line. | 
There may be as many different kinds of theſe afymprotet 
as there are parabolas of diffetent orders. 
When a curve has a common parabola for its / mptote, 


| the ratio of the ſubtangent to the abſcifſe approaches con- 


tinually to the ratio of two to one; when the axis of the 
parabola coincides with the baſe ; but this ratio of the 
ſubtangent to the abſciſſe approaches to that of one to two, 
when the axis is perpendicular to the baſe. And by ob- 
ſerving the limit to which the ratio of the ſubtangent and 
abſciſs approaches, parabolic aſymprotes of various kinds 
may be diſcovered. See Mac Laur. Flux. art. 337. 


PARABOLIG conoid, a ſolid figure generated by the rotation 


of a parabola about its axis. | 
The circles conceived to be the elements of this figure, 


are in an arithmetical proportion, decreaſing towards the 
veriex. | 


A parabolic comid is to a cylinder of the ſame baſe and 
height as I to 2 


; and to a cone of the ſame baſe and 
height, ab 12 to . | | 
PARABOLIC cuneus, a ſolid figure, formed by multiplying 
all the DB's, Tab. Conics, fig. 10. into the D S's: or, 
which amounts to the ſame, on the baſe APBereq a 
priſm, whoſe altitude is AS: this will be a parabolical 
cuneus, which of neceſſity will be equal to the parabolical 
pyramidoid ; in as much as the component rectangles, in 
one are ſeverally equal to all the component ſquares, in 
the other. | 
PARABOLIC pyramzdoid, a ſolid figure, generated by ſup- 
poſing all the ſquares of the ordinate applicates in the 
parabola, ſo placed, as that the axis ſhall paſs through all 
their centres at right angles; in which caſe the aggregate 
of the planes will form the paraboli. parymidoid 
The folidity hereof is had by multiplying the ba'e, by half 
the altitude; the reaſon whereof is obe ous; tor the 
component planes being a ſeties of arithmetical pro- 
portionals beginning irom o, their ſum will be equal to 
the extremes multiplied by half the number of terms, 
that is, in the preſent caſe, equal to the baſe multiplied. 
by half the height. | | 
PARABOLIC ſpace, the ſpace or area contained between any 
entire ordinate, as VV. Tab. Conic. fig. 8. and the curve 
V BV of the parabola, N 
The parabolic ſpace is to the rectangle of the ordinate into 
the abſciſſe, as 2 to 3: to a triangle infcribed n the or- 
dinate as a bale whoſc altitude is the abſciſſe, the, arabela 
pace is as 4 to 3. | | 3 
Segment of a PARABOLIC ſpace, is that ſpace included be- 
tween two ordinates. | 5 
ee of a parabolical ſegment. See QUADRATURE, 
ARABOLIC ſpeculum or mirror, See MiRROR. | 
PARABOLIC ſpindle, See PYRAMIDOID. 
PARABOLIC /prral, in Conics. See HELIiCOID parabola. 
PARABOLIFORM curves a name ſometimes given to the 


parabolas of a higher kind. Ss 

PAR ABOLOIDES, in Geometry, parabolas of the higher 
kinds, See PARABOLAS of the higher kinds. 
PARABOLOID, centre of gravity, of a, See CENTER. 


PARABOLOID, guadratic. Cubical paraboloid, ſur ſelidal pa- 
raboloid, See PARABOLAS of the higher kinds. - 


PARABRAMA, is a name given to the firſt of the gods of 
India. X | 


PARABYSTE was one of the five principal civil tiibunals 
of Athens, 


PARACELCISTS, See FRE -Phileſophers. 


— 


PARACENTESIS, napan eines, for med from, mapa, with, 


and xeyley, 70 prich, an operation in ſurgery, commonly 
called 'Dapp1iNG. TIE > 


PARACENTESIS is alſo a name applied by ſome authors to 


all operations either with the lancet, the needle, or punch 
not excepting the operation of couching tor cataracts : 
this ſenſe is founded on the etymology of the word, 
Others reſtrain it to apertures made in the hcad, breaſt, 


belly, and ſcrotum ; and others to the ſingle operation of 
tapping in the dropſies. 


PARACENTRIC motion, in 4/tronomy, a term uſed for ſo 


much as a revolving planet approaches nearer to, or re- 
cedes farther from, the ſun, or centre of attraftion. 
Thus if a planet in A, Tab. Aſtronomy fig. 24. move to 


B, then 8 B=S A=6 B, is the paracentric motion of that 
planet. Re 


Var. III. Ne 256. 


P 


ſame 


ARACKNTRIC ſolicitation of gravity amounts to the 
3 with 


PAR 


with the vis centripeta; and in Aſtronomy, is expreſſed by 


the line A L, fig. 24. drawn from the point A parallel to 
the ray 8 B (infinitely nearer 8 A) till it interſect the 
tangent B L. | 


Holy Spirit; from the Greek Ilaparaylos, q. d. comforter, 
or advccate. | 5 | 
PARACME, Tlazeruy, a Greek word fignifying declenſſon, 

or a thing's being paſt its height. e 
PARACOPE, a word uſed by Hipporrates to expreſs a 

ſlight delirium m fevers. 


PARACRUSIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and by many | 


other writers; and expreſſing the ſame as paracope, a light 
_ delirium in a fever. 


PARACYNANCHE, in Medicine, See AN IVA. 


PARADE, the ſhew, oi expoſure of any thing to view, in | 


all its advantages and ornaments, EE 
Bed of parade, is that wherein a perſon lies in ſtate, 
PARADE, in Mar, a place where troops aſſemble, or draw 

together, in order to exerciſe or go on any ſervice. 


PaRADE is more properly the appearance of the officers 


and ſoldiery at a poſt aſſigned them, to put themſelves 
under arms, in the beſt order they can; either to mount, 


or break up the guard, or to form a battalion, or on ſome | 


other occaſion. N 
PaR ADE, in Fencing, is the acti 
off any puſh or ſtroke, 


There are as many kinds of parades, as of ſtrokes and 


attacks; as the parade inward, outward, above, below, | 


feigned, &c. 
PARADE is uſe 
was merely deſigned to amuſe, and to excite mirth. 


PARADIGM, PARA DIGMA, formed from wapadeſjua, ) 
extamplar, of mapa, and dι)/lt, oftends, q. d. juxta oflends, | 
nce, of ſomething ſaid or done, See 


an example, or inſta 
EXAMPLE, | 
Grammarians have appr 
examples of declenſion and conjugations, which may 
ſerve as models for other words of the hike kind. | 
PARADIGRAMMATICE, is uſed by ſome for the art of 


making all ſorts of figures in plaiſter. The artiſts in this 


are called gypſochi. 


PARADISE, a term primarily uſed ſor the place wherein 


ſtricter manner, the Terreſtrial Paradiſe. e 
The word is formed of aapadzcos, orchard, a place ſtored 
with apples; and all kinds of fruit. Moſes calts it the 
Garden of Eden, q. d. garden of delight from TP, „born, 
voluptas, pleaſure. | PE CS 
The critics are in diſpute about the preciſe place of Pa- 

fradiſe. Some, as Hardouin, &c. will have it in Judea, 
in the place where now is the lake Geneſareth; others, 
as Le Clerc, &c. in Syria, towards the ſprings of the 


 Orontes, and Chryſorrhoe : but in neither of thoſe places] 
do we diſcover any track of the rivers wherewith the] 
Paradiſe in Moſes's deſcription was watered, Calmet 
and ſome other ingenious critics have placed the terreſ-| 


trial Paradije in Armenia, near mount Ararat, where 
Noah's ark was left; and imagine they there diſcover the 
ſources of the four rivers which watered the garden of 


Eden, viz. Euphrates ; Hiddekel, now the Tigris; Gihon, | 


now Araxes z and Piſon, now Phazzo. But fir J. Char- 
din affures us in his travels, that the Phazzo ſprings out 


of the mountains of Caucaſus, northward of the kingdom | 


of Imereti, and far enough from mount Ararat: beſide, 
that in Armenia we have no ſigns of the countries of 
Havilah and Ethiopia, which thoſe rivers waſhed after 
their departure from Eden, 
There are various other op 
ſtellus will have Paradi/e placed under the north pole; 


grounding his notion upon an ancient tradition of the 


Egyptians and Babylonians, that the ecliptic or ſun's way 
was at firſt at right angles to the equator ; and ſo paſſed 
directly over the north-pole. Others are againſt limiting 
it to any one place, and contend, that it included the 
whole face of the earth, which was then, as it were, one 
continued ſcene of pleaſures, till altered upon Adam's 
tranſgreſſion. 

However, both thefe opinions are equally incompatible 


with the account in the book of Geneſis; others, as“ 
Origen, Philo, &. interpret the ſcripture relation of | 


Paratliſe allegorically. 


* 


But the moſt common and probable opinion is that of 


Hopkinſoti, Huet, Bochart, &c. who place Paradiſe be-. 


tween the confluence of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
their ſeparation, Theſe rivers are two of thoſe where- 
with the garden of Eden was watered: Pifon was a 
branch ariſing out of one of them after their ſeparation; 
and Gihon another branch ariſing from the other, on the 
ſide of Armenia, or the weſt : accordingly Ethiopia, one 
of the countries which theſe rivers waſhed, was incon- 


— 


PARACLET, a name which the church has given to the | 


0 


! 


on of parrying or turning 


d in France for a ſpecies of farce, which | 


opriated the word paradigm to | 


Adam was ſeated, during his innocence; and from which | 
he was expelled for diſobeying God: this is called, in a4 


inions, as to this point: Po-“ 


b 
| 


— 4 


| expreſly of four rivers, each of which had its f. 


| ed with a kind of woolly feathers. Of theſe he eniumerates 


varieties of age and ſex in the ſame ſpecies. The di- 


nov that they feed on ſmall birds and build in the woods, 


PARA DISIACA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 

PARA DISUS, among Ancient Church Writers, denoted a 
Matthew Paris calls it parviſus. 

PARADOX, napadoton, formed from mapa, againſt, and 


ſurd, becauſe contrar 


_ paradoxes; and it muſt be owned, that ſome uſe very 


. quadrant. 
figure be concave towards a baſe, and have an aſymptote 


pA R 


teſtibly Arabia Deſerta; for Moſes calls his wife, wt 
was of this country, an Ethiopian ; and Havilah, the 
other country, muſt have been the Chuſiſtan in Perſia, 
where were ancicntly found, gold, bdellium, the onyx 
c. mentioned in Moſes's deſcription, . #0 
The great difficulty in this ſyſtem is, that Moſes ſpeaks 
Diva N ource in 
wes us only two ri. 
r branches, 1 


the garden of Eden; whereas this 
vers, which were ſeparated into ſou 


Pax AptsE is alſo uſed in the New Teſtament, and be 


Chriſtian writers, for the final habitation of the bleſſed 

Or HEAVEN. f g 

ARADISE, bird of, paradiſe, in Ornithology, a bir. 
manucodiata by others. In the Linnæan flkem drs — 
a diſtinct genus of birds of the order of the picæ, the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that they have tuo 
ſingular and extremely long feathers, which are neither in- 
ſerted in the wings nor rump; and that the beak is cover. 


three ſpecies, the apoda, or manucodiata major o 
found in the Molucea iflands; the regia bh — 
minor of Briſſon, inhabiting Amboyna; and the triſtis 
which is met with in the Philippine iſlands. : 
Of this bird many fabulous accounts have been propagat- 
ed, as that it had no legs, that it took in no food, and 
lived only on the dews; that it was always on the wing 
and had no other way of reſting than as it hung in the 
air; that it was nevet taken alive, and that the male had 
a cavity in his back, which ſerved for the female to lar 
her eggs, and hatch her young in; all which are wholly 
fabulous. The bird is a bird of prey, but of a peculiar 
kind, the uſe of whoſe long feathers is not well known. 
See Tab. IV. of Birds, Ne 43. Cr og 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this beautiful bird: Mr. Ray 
has reckoned eleven, and others have mentioned more. 
which were unknown to that author ; but it is much to 


be queſtioned whether many of theſe were not rather the 


ſtinguiſhing characters of theſe birds is their extremely 
long feathers which they carry behind. It is well known 


perching upon trees like other birds, moſt of thoſe 
now bronghy into Europe being killed while fitting. 
Linnæus gives the name of paradiſea to a ſpecies of the 
upupa or HooeoE, called by others the Oriental criſtated 
manucodiata, _ | \ 8 


to the arbor vite, or thuya. | 
ſquare court, before cathedrals, ſurrounded with piaz- 
zas, or porticos for walking under, ſupported by pillars. 


Jobe, opinion, in Phileſophy, a propoſition ſeemingly ab- 
to the received opinions; but yet 

true in effect. | pK 

The Copernican ſyſtem is a paradox to the common peo- 

ple; but the learned are all agreed as to its truth. | 

Geometricians have of late been accuſed of maintaining 


myſterious terms in expreſſing themſelves about aſymp- 
totes, the ſums of infinite progreſſions, the areas com- 
prehended between curves and their aſymptotes, and the 
ſolids generated from theſe areas, the length of ſome 


ſpirals, &c. But all theſe paradoxes and myſteries amount 


to no more than this : that the line or number may be 
continually acquiring increments, and thoſe increments 
may decreaſe in ſuch a manner, that the whole line or 
number ſhall never amount to a given line or number. 
The neceſſity of admitting this is obvious from the na- 
ture of the moſt common geometrical figures: thus, 
while the tangent of a circle increaſes, the area of the 
poo! ogy ſector increaſes, but never amounts to a 

either is it diſſicult to conceive, that if a 


parallel to the baſe (as it happens when we take a pa- 
rallel to the aſymptote of the logarithmic curve, or of 
the hyperbola, for a baſe), that the ordinate in this caſe 
always increaſes while the baſe is produced, but never 
amounts to the diſtance between the aſymptote and the 
baſe. In like manner, a curvilinear area may increaſe 
while the baſe is produced, and approach continually to 
a certain finite ſpace, but never amount to it; and a ſolid 
may increaſe in the ſame manner, and yet never amount 
to a given ſolid. See Logarithmic CURvE. , 
A ſpiral may in like manner approach to a point conti- 
nually, and yet in any number of revolutions never ar- 
rive at it; and there are progreſſions of fractions which 
may be continued at pleaſure, and yet the ſuin of the 
terms ſhall be always leſs than a given nnmber. Sec 
Mac Laurin's Fluxions, book i. ch. 10. ſeq, where va- 


rious rules are demonſtrated, and illuſtrated by examples 
2 e or 


PpARAA, in Zoology, tlie name of a ſpecies of ſerpent, 
called alſo angulus Æſculapii. It is a perfectly innocent 
and harmleſs creature, and is fo little dreaded by the in- 
habitants, that it 1s common about their houſes, and even } 
| ſometimes gets into their beds. Its mouth is full of very | 
ſmall teeth, and when much provoked, it is ſometimes 
known to bite, though without any bad ſymptoms at- | 
tending the wound ; it is a very long kind, and is of a 
yellowiſh green colour on the ſides, and blackiſh on the 
back; it has two ſmall eminences on the neck, and be- 
tween them two ſmall ſinews. It is very common in 


Ws 


PARAGONE, in Natural! Hiſtory, the name g 
do the BASSALTES, a black marble, uſed as a touch-ſtone. 
PARAGORICS. See PaREGORICS, | 
*PARAGOUE”. See PARAGUAY. 
PARAGRAPH, Tlapapyapss, a term in Furiſprudence, ſig- 
nifying a ſection or diviſion of the text of a law: other- 


- * >. - - - 
x MA, 
| | 4 \ R 


' for determining the aſymptotes and limits of figures and 
progreſſions without having recourſe to thoſe myſterious 
expreſſions which have' of late years crept into the 
writings of mathematicians. For, as that excellent au- 
thor obſerves elſewhere, though philoſophy has, and 

probably always will have, myſteries to us, geometry 


ought to have none. 
pARADOXESG, ＋ A 
PAR ADORXI, or PA 


See FLvivp. 


ple with their drolling. | 
They were alſo called ordinarii, for this reaſon apparent 


ly, chat, as they ſpoke without ſtudy or preparation, they 


were always ready. | . 7 
They had another denomination, viz. nianicologi, q. d 


tellers of children's tales: and beſide were called areta- 
logi, of apthn, virtue, or talking much of their own rare 


talents and qualifications, 


Spain, Itzly, and moſt other of the warm countries. 


PAR ANESIS, T&paois, formed of mapa, and ane, 7 


praiſe, a Greek term, ſignifying adoration or exaltation, 
PARAGAUDEZ2L, among 


and had two paragaude; and ſome had three colours 
and three paragdude. 
and women. 


an inheritance between coheirs. nts 


PaRaGE, PARAGIU MM, is more properly uſed, in ancient | 
cuſtoms, for an equality of condition among nobles, or | 


perſons holding nobly. 


Thus, when a fief is divided among brothers; in this 
caſe, the younger hold their part of the elder by parage, 


1. e. without any homage or ſervice. 


This ſtill obtains, in ſome meaſure, in Scotland, where | 
the huſbands of the younger ſiſters are not obliged to 
any faith or homage to the huſband of the elder ; nor 


their children to the ſecond degree, 


This parage being an equality of duty or ſervice among 
brothers and ſiſters, ſome have called it Fratriage and 


parentage. 


The Cuſtomary of Normandy defines tenure by parage to 
be, when a noble fief being divided among daughters, 
the eldeſt does homage to the chief lord for all the reſt, 
and the youngelt hold their parts of the reſt by parage, 


i. e. without any homage or fealty. 


Parage ceaſes at the ſixth degree incluſively. It likewiſe 


ceaſes when any of the ſharers ſell their part. 


PARAGOGE, wapayuſn, in Grammar, a figure whereby 
a ſyllable at the end |. 


a word is lengthened out by adding 
thereof: as in dicter for dici. | 


PARAGOGE is alſo a word uſed by medical writers to ex- | 


preſs a reduction of luxated bones. 


PARAGOGIC, formed of napayw, { prolong, compounded 

of xaęa and ayw, in Grammar, denotes ſomething added 
to a word without adding any thing to the ſenſe thereof. 
In the Hebrew, the j is frequently paragegic; as in 


&, for JN, Iwill praiſe. 


The uſe of paragogic letters is only to give a more full 
and agreeable found to words, either for the ſake of the 


verſe, or the ſmoothneſs of the perjod. 


wile called an article. 


Such a law is ſaid to be divided into ſo many paragraphs | 


The character of a paragraph in quotation, is J. 


Among the Greek poets, paragraphs, Tapayeapu, were a 
ſpecies of critical notes, ſerving to mark the couplets, 
ſtrophes, and other diviſions of odes, and other poetical 


compoſitions. 'This paragraph, as deſcribed by the ſcho- 


liaſt of Ariſtophanes, was a ſhort line, with a dot at the 
extremity of it. 


PARAGUA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian parrot, 


RADOXOLOG1, among the Ancients, 
were a kind of mimes or buffoons, who diverted the peo- 


the Romans, a ſort of wreaths, 
either wholly of gold, or of filk adorned with gold, which 
were interwoven in garments and not fewed to them. 
The garment was ſometimes of one colour, in which 
was woven one paragauda; others were of two colours, 


ven by many 


PARAGE, PaRrAG1UM, in Low, an equality of blood or | 
dignity, but more eſpecially of land, in the partition of | 


— ——_—_ 


They were worn both by men | 


PARALEPSIS, 


'PAR 
of the ſize of our common green parrot ; but its back is 
all black, and its breaſt and the ove tag of its belly are 


of a beautiful red; its eyes are black, with a red circle 
round them ; its beak brown, or a very duſky grey, and 


| legs meg ES: | 
ARAGUAY, or ParaGove', in Natural Hiſtory, a ce- 


lebrated plant of the ſhrub kind, growing in ſome pro- 
vinces in South America, eſpecially in that of Paraguay, 
whence its name, though better known among us under 
the denomination of South-/ea tea: being a ſpecies of the 
caſſine or CASSIOBURY: buſh, In the Linnzan ſyſtem it 
ie a ſpecies of the ilex. 

'This plant, which does not riſe above a foot and a half 
high, has very flender branches, and leaves ſomewhat _ 
like thoſe of ſena; it may be looked on as a kind of 
occidental tea, which, like the oriental, is taken infuſed 
in hot water, to which it communicates a colour and 
ſmell nearly like thofe of the beſt tea ſeen in Europe. 
There are two kinds of Paraguay, the one called ſimply 


paraguay; the other CAAMINI; by the Spaniards, yerva- 


camini; which laſt is moſt eſteemed, and ſold for a third 
more than the other. | | 

The firſt the Spaniards called the yerva- con- palos, i. e. herb 
with little ſlicks, becauſe full of broken branches: this is 
chiefly uſed by domeſtics and flaves: the latter is the 
drink of the richeſt. But both are of ſo much uſe, and 
eſteemed of ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that no body in that 
part of America will live without them. The works of 
the mines of Potoſi would ſtand ſtill, but that the maſters 
take care to ſupply the flaves that labour therein, with 
paraguay, which is their conſtant remedy againſt thoſe 
mineral ſteams, wherewith they would otherwiſe be 
ſuffocated. Nor will a ſervant engage himſelf with any 
maſter, but upon this among other conditions, that he 
have nothing but paraguay for drink. 5 
The paraguay makes one of the moſt conſiderable articles 
of the South American commerce. At Peru, Chili, and 
Buenos Ayres, there are above two millions worth ſold 


per annum; which uſed to paſs almoſt altogether through 
the hands of the Jeſuits. 3 f 


The preparation of the plant, and the making it into drink, 
is much the ſame with that of tea, except that they in- 


fuſe both the leaves and the wood, that they drink it im- 
mediately out of the veſſel it is made in, without letting 
it have time to infuſe, by reaſon of the black tincture it 
gives; and that, to prevent leaves and all from coming, 
they ſuck it through a filver or glaſs pipe, which gocs 
round the company one after another. Frezier, 

Belide all the virtues which the eaſtern people afcribe to 
their tea, as to be good in diſeaſes of the head, breaſt, and 
ſtomach againſt phlegm, and to reſtore ſleep; the Ame- 
ricans attribute to their's this likewiſe, of purifying all 
kinds of water, how foul and corrupt ſoever, by only 
Mfuſing it therein, either hot or cold. Thus, having al- 
ways ſome of it with them, if they meet with none but 


the worſt waters in the vaſt deſarts to be croſſed in going 


from Buenos Ayres to Peru and Chili, they are not 
afraid to drink. them, after ſteeping ſome of the plant a 


little while therein. It is alſo held ſovereign againſt the 
ſcurvy and putrid fevers. 


PARALAMPSIS, a word uſed by medical writers to ex- 


preſs a cicatrix in the tranſparent part of the cornea of 
the eye. | | 


TLzponeregs in Rhetoric, a pretence of 
omitting or paſling over a thing, and yet expreſſing is 
by the way. | 


Ide deſign of this figure, according to Hermogenes, 1s 


to poſſeſs the minds of the audience with more than the 
words expreſs, and it is priacipally made uſe of on three 
occaſions : either when things are ſmall and yet neceſſa- 
ry to be mentioned ; or well known, and need not be 
enlarged on; or ungrateful, and therefore ſhould be in- 
troduced with caution, and not ſet in too ſtrong a light. 
When the imagination is warmed, and reaſons and argu- 
ments preſent themſelves in abundance, the orator would 
willingly lay them all down, in form; but for fear of 
wearying his audience, he only produces ſome of them 
en paſſant, and without dwelling on them: and this is 
called a paralep/is, by the Latins preteritio, by the Greeks 
apoſiopeſis. ö 

For inſtance, I paſs over in ſilence the many injuries I 


have recived, &c. I won't inſiſt on this lait outrage. 
See Ep. to Philemon, v. 19. 


PARALIA, Ilapana, in Antiquity, a day kept in memory 


of an ancient hero, called Paralus. 


PARALIA was alſo the name of one of the Athenian tribes. 
| PARALIPOMENA, a ,a, a ſupplement of things 


omitted and forgot, in ſome preceding work, or treatite. 
The word is formed from the Greek mara , proeter- 


mitto, 1 paſi by. Some authors uſe the word ſubrelichum 
inſtead of paralipomenon. | 


In the canon of Scripure, there are two books of Para- 
lipomena, 
3 


 PARALLAX, Ilapannatig, in Aſtronomy, an arch of the 


| PARALLAX of right aſcenſion and deſcenſion is an arch of the 


PAR 


l;pomena, called in the Engliſh verſion, Chronicles; be- 
ing a ſupplement to the four books of kings, the two 
firſt whereof ate alſo called books of Samuel. 
Quintus Calabar has a work, intitled, the Paralipomena 
of Homer. | , | 
PARALLACTIC angle, called alſo ſimply PARALLAX, is 


the angle made in the centre of a ſtar by two 
drawn, the one from the centre of the earth, 
Aſtron. fig. 27+) the other from its ſurface, EB. | 
Or, which amounts to the ſame, the parallaclic angle 
is the difference.of the angles CEA, and BT A, under 
which the real and apparent diſtances from the zenith | 
ge 7 

The fines of the parallactic angles ALT and A8 T, 
(Tab. Aſtron. fe: 30.) at the ſame or equal diſtances from 
the zenith S Z, are in a reciprocal ratio of the diſtances 
of the ſtars from the centre of the earth, TL and TS. 


mr lines, 


heavens intercepted between the true place of a ſtar, and 
its apparent place. . It 3 
The true place of a ſtar is that point of the heavens B, 
Tab. Aſtron. fig. 27.) wherein it would be ſeen by an 


eye placed in the centre of the earth as at T. The ap- 
poo place in that point of the heavens C, wherein the | 


ar appears to an eye on the ſurface of the earth as at E. 
Now, as, in effect, we view the celeſtial bodies not from 


the centre, but from the ſurface of our earth, which is a | 


ſemi-diameter diſtant from the centre; we ſee it by a vi- 


ſual ray, which paſſing through the centre of the flar, | 


and proceeding thence to the ſurface of the mundane 
| ſphere, marks out another point C, which is its apparent 
6 e | 
he difference of places, is what we call abſolutely the 
parallax, w ,t, or the parallax of altitude; by Co- 


* 


pernicus it is called the commutation; which, therefore, is 


an angle formed by two viſual rays, drawn the one from 
the centre, the other from the circumference of the earth, 
and traverſing the body of thy ſtar; and is meaſured by | 
an arch of a great circle intercepted between the two 
points of the true and apparent place, C and B. 
PARRALLAX of declination, is an arch of a circle of DECLI-| 
NATION SI fig. 28, whereby the parallax of altitude 
decreaſes or diminiſhes the declination of a ftar. _ 


_ equator Da, fig. 28. whereby the parallax of altitude | 
| increaſes the aſcenſion, and diminiſhes the deſcenſion. 
PARALLAX of longitude, is an arch of the ecliptic T't, fig. 


29. whereby the parallax of altitude increaſes or dimi- 


| 


SI, whereby the parallax of altitude increaſes er dimi- | 


niſhes the longitude. | | 
PARALLAX of latitude, is an arch of a circle of latitude 
niſhes the latitude. | | REY 
PARALLAX, menſirual, of the ſun, is an angle formed by 
two right lines, one drawn from the earth to the ſun, 
and another from the ſun to the moon, at either of their 
Auadratures. | | | | 
PARALLAX of the annual orbit of-the earth, is the difference 
between the heliocentiic and geocentric place of a planct, 
or the angle at any planet, ſubteuded by the diſtance be- 
tween the ſun and earth. | | 
PARALLAX is alſo uſed for the angle made in the centre 
ol the ſtar by two right lines, drawn, the one from the 
centre, the other from the ſurface of the earth. _ 
This is alſo called PARALLACTIC angle. Hence the pa- 
rallax diminifhes the altitude of a ſtar, or increaſes its 


| diſtance from the zenith; and has, therefore, a contrary | 


effect to the REFRACTION. 

The parallax of altitude CB, fig. 27. is, ſtrictly, the 
difference between the true diſtance from the zenith CA, 
and the apparent diſtance B A. 1 


The paraliax is greatelt in the horizon; iu the zenith, or 


meridian, a ſtar has no parallax at all ; the true and ap- 
parent places then coinciding. | | | 
The horizontal parallax is the ſame, whether the ſtar be 
in the true, or the apparent horizon, 

The fixed ſtars have no ſenſible parallax, by reafon of 


their immenſe diſtance, to which the ſemi-diameter of | 


the earth is but a mere point. CT 8 
Hence alſo, the nearet a ſtar is to the earth, the greater 
is its parallax, at an equal elevation above the horizon; 
and Saturn is ſo high, that it is difficult to obſerve in 
him any parallax at all. 
The parallax increaſes the right and oblique aſcenſion, 
diminiſhes the deſcenſion; diminithes the northern decli- 
nation and latitude in the eaſtern part, increaſes them 
in the weſtern ; increaſes the ſouthern in the eaſtern and 


weltern part; dimininiſhes the longitude in the weſtern 


E increaſes it in the eaſtern. The parallax, therefore, 


as jult oppoſite effeCts to the refraCtion. 
Hence the parallax of the remoter ſtar 8 (fig. 30.) is leſs 
than the parallax of the nearer L, at the ſame diſtance 


B (Tab. | 


_— 


from the zenith; as before obſerved. 


P AR 


The fines of the parallactic angles M and 8 + 
equally diſtant from the centre of the earth Pg fn 
fines of the diſtances ſeen from the vertex Z M, and 28. 
Hence, the diſtances from the vertex decreaſe, i. e. 
as the altitudes decreaſe, the parallax increaſes: 904 
hence, alſo, the parallax affects the altitude of the ſt 

ou the horizon to the zenith. | % 

e docttine of parallaxes is of the utmoſt import 

in aſtronomy, for determining the i of es 
nets, comets, and other phenomena of the . 
the calculation of eclipſes, and for finding the lon lade. 
Methods of finding the parallaxe: of the celeſtial . 
na ate various: ſome of the principal and eaſier follow, 


To obſerve the PARALL AX of a celeſtial Phenomenon, Obſerve 


when the phenomenon is in the ſame vertical with a fx d 
ſtar which is near it, and menſure its apparent diſta a 
from the ſtar; obſerve, again, when the en as 
and fixed ſtar are in equal altitudes from the er; 
and again meaſure their diſtance. The difference of 
thoſe diſtances will be, very nearly, the parallax ſou 5 
The parallax of a phenomenon may be likewiſe found 55 
obſerving its azimuth and altitude; and by marking 
the time between the obſervation, and its arrival at th 
meridian, 9 . 5 
All required to find the parallax of the moon is. th 
rallax of right aſcenfion to find the effect N 
nitude of the ſemi-diameter of the earth, with regard A 
the phenomena of its motion, it is ſufficient to know how 
far the meridian, to which the eye refers it, deviates from 
the true meridian, This is what M. Caſſini found and 
practiſed with regard to Mars; and what M. Maraldi 
has ſince practiſed, with regaid to the moon. The 
whole myſtery here conſiſts in having the moon's true 
motion, which refers to the centre of the earth; and its 
apparent motion which refers to the place of obſervation : 
the difference of theſe, which is greateſt in the horizon, 
or horary circle of ſix o'clock, gives the horizontal b. 
rallax for that latitude; whence the general parallax, or 
that under the equator, is eaſily found: the parallax of 
any parallel being to that of the equator, as the ſemi-dia« 
meter of this parallel is to that of the equator, See the 
practice of this method exemplified in finding the Pa- 
RALLAX of Mars. FCC 
PARALL AX, to obſerve the moon's. Obſerve the moon's me- 
ridian ALTITUDE, with the greateſt accuracy, and mark 
the moment of time : this time being equated (ſee Equa- 
'T1ON), compute her true longitude and latitude, and 
from theſe find her DECLINATION, and from her decli- 
nation, and the elevation of the equator, find her true 
meridian altitude : if the obferved altitude be not me- 
ridian, reduce it to the true altitude for the time of ob- 
ſervation; take the refraction from the obſerved altitude, 
and ſubtraQt the remainder from the true altitude; and 
the remainder is the moon's parallax. 1 
By this means Tycho, in 1583, OR. d. 12 hor. 5. 107. 
from the moon's meridian altitude obſerved, 130 38% 
found her parailax to be 54 minutes. TE 
To * the moon's PARALLAX in an eclipſe. In an eclipſe 
of the moon, obferve when both horns ure in the ſame 
vertical circle; in that moment take the altitudes of both 
horns; the difference of the two being halved, and added 
to the leaſt, or ſubtracted from the greateſt, gives nearly 
the viſible altitude of the moon's centre : but the true al- 
titude is nearly equal to the altitude of the centre of the 
ſhadow at that time. Now we know the altitude of the 
centre of the ſhadow, becauſe we know the ſun's place in 
the ecliptic, and its depreſſion under the horizon, which 
is equal to the altitude of the oppoſite point of the eclip- 
tic in which the centre of the ſhadow is: thus have we 
both the true and apparent altitude; He difference where- 
of is the parallax. | | 
PARALLAX, in order to find the moon's. Let a graduated 
inſtrument, as DAE (the larger the better), Tab. III. 
Aſtronomy fig. 82. having a moveable index with ſight- 
holes, be fixed in ſuch a manner, that its plane ſurface 
may be parallel to the plane of the equator, and its edge 
AD in the meridian; ſo that when the moon is in the 
equinoctial, and on the meridian ADE, the may be ſeen 
through the fight-holes, when the edge of the moveable 
index cuts the beginning of the diviſions at o, on the gra- 
duated limb DE; and when ſhe is fo ſeen, let the pre- 
ciſe time be noted. Now, as the moon revolves about 
the carth from the meridian to the meridian again, in 
about 24 hours, 48 minutes, the will go a fourth part 
round it in 6 hours, 12 minutes, as ſeen from C, or from 
the earth's centre or pole. But as ſeen from A, the ob- 
ſerver's place on the earth's ſurface, the moon will ſeem 
to have gone a quarter round the earth when ſhe comes to 
the ſenhble horizon at O; for the index, through the 
ſights of which ſhe is then viewed, will be at d, go? 
from D, where it was when ſhe was ſeen at E. Now, 
let the exact moment when the moon is ſcen at O, in or 
| car 


2 


near the ſenſible horizon be carefully noted; that it may f 


be known in what time ſhe has gone from E to O; which 
time ſubtracted from 6 hours 12 minutes, (the time of 
her going from E to L), leaves the time of her going 


ſrom O to L, aud affords an eaſy inethod for finding the | 


angle OA L, or the moon's horizontal parallax, which 


is equal to the angle ALC, by the following analogy : 
as the time of the moon's deſcribing the are EQ is to 


\0®, ſo is 6 hovrs 12 minutes to the degrees of the arc 


DAE, which meaſures the angle EA L; from which 
ſubtract 902, and there remains the angle OAL=ALC, 
under which the earth's ſemidiameter A C is ſeen from 
the moon, | | | | 


Aſtronomers have propoſed the ſollowing method, though 


not yet praCtiſed, for more accurately determining the 
moon's parallax : let two obſervers be placed under the 


-ſame meridian, one in the northern hemiſphere, and the 
other in the ſouthern, at ſuch a diſtance from each other, 


that the arc of the celeſtial meridian included between 
their two zeniths, may be at leaſt do or go degrees. Let 
each obſerver take the diſtarfte of the moon's centre ſrom 


his zenith, by means of. an excceding good inſtrument, 


at the moment of her paſſing the meridian : add theſe 


two zenith diſtances of the movn together, and their | 
_ exceſs above the diſtance between the two zeniths, will 
be the diftance between the two apparent places of the| 


moon. Then as the ſum of the natural ſines of the two 


zenith diſtances of the moon is to the radius, ſo is the 
diſtance between her two apparent places to her horizon- 
tal parallax. If the two places be not exactly under the 


_ ſame meridian; their difference of longitude muſt be ac- 


curately taken, that proper allowance may be made for 


the moon's declination, while ſhe is paſſing from the me- 
ridian of the one to the meridian of the other. 
ſon's Aſtr. p. 307. quarto 1773, 


From the moon's PARAL Lax AST, Tab. Aftron. fig. 30, and 


altitude 8 R, to find her diſtance from the earth. By her ap- 
parent altitude given, we have her apparent diſtance from 


the zenith, i. e. the angle Z AS; or, by her true altitude 
the angle AT S; wherefore, ſince at the ſame time, we 


have the parallactic angle 8; and the ſemidiameter of the 


earth AT is reputed as 1; by plane trigonometry we 


| ſhall have the moon's diſtance in ſemidiameters of the 


earth, thus: as the fine of the angle 8 is to the oppoſite 


fide given, ſo is the fine of the other angle T, to the fide 


| AS: or ſo is the fine of TAS (= 1809—T+8S) to the 


fore, when in her perigee, is, according to his calcula- | 


fide T 8, the diſtance from the centre, | 
Hence, according to Tycho's obſervation, the moon's di- 


- diameters of the earth. | | 
Hence, alſo, fince, from the moon's theory, we have the 


ſtance at that time from the earth was ſixty-two ſemi- 


ratio of her diſtances from the earth in the ſeveral de- 
grees of her anomaly ; thoſe diſtances being found by 
the rule of three in ſemidiameters of the earth, the 


parallax is thence determined to the ſeveral degrees of the 


true anomaly, 


De la Hire makes the greateſt horizontal parallax 19 1 


25”, the ſmalleſt 54' 5”. The moon's diſtance, there- 


tion, 55334, that is, almoſt 56 ſemidiameters; in her 
' apogee 63 88, that is, 63% ſemidiameters of the earth. 
M. le Monnier determined the mean parallax of the moon 


to be 577 12”. Others have made it 57 18”. 


To obſerve the PARALLAxX of Mars. 1. Suppoſe Mars in 


the meridian and equator, in H, Tab. Afronomy, fig. 31. 
and that the obſerver, under the equator in A, obſerves 


him culminating with ſome fixed ſtar. 2. If now the 


obſerver was in the centre of the earth, he would fee Mars 
conſtantly in the ſame point of the heavens with the ſtar; 
and therefore, together with it, in the plane of the hori- 
zon, or of the ſixth horary; but ſince Mars here has 
ſome ſenſible parallax, and the fixed ſtar has none, Mars 


will be ſeen in the horizon, when in P, the plane of the | 
ſenſible horizon; and the ſtar, when in R, the plane of 


the true horizon: obſerve, therefore, the time between 
the tranſits of Mars and of the ſtar through the plane of 
the ſixth hour. 3. Convert this time into minutes of the 
equator by this means we ſhall have the arch PM, to 
which the angle P A M, and conſequently the angle 


AMD, is nearly equal; which is the horizontal parallax 
of Mars. 


If the obſerver be not under the equator, but in a pa-| 


rallel 1 Q, that difference will be a leſs arch QM: 
wherefore, fince the little arches Q M and P M are as 


their fines AD and 1 D; and fince AD G is equal to 


the diſtance of the place from the equator, i. e. to the 
elevation of the pole; and therefore AD to I D, as the 


| whole fine to the co-ſine of the elevation of the pole; 


ſay, as the co-fine of the elevation of the pole ID is to 
the whole fine AD; ſo is the parallax obſerved in I, to 
the parallax to be obſerved under the equator. 


—_ 


Fergu- | 


Since Mars and the fixed ſtar cannot be commodioully ' 
Vor. III. Ne 256, | 


PAR 


obſerved in the horizon; let them be obſerved in tfie 
circle of the third hour: and fince the parallax there 
obſerved, T O, is to the horizontal one PM, as IS to 
1D; ſay, as the fine of the angle ID 8, or 45 (ſince 
the plane DO is in the middle between the meridian 
DH and the true horizon DM), is to the whole 
| bony ſo is the parallax T O to the horizontal parallax 
„ : 22 
If Mars be likewiſe out of the plane of the equator, the 
parallax found will be an arch of a parallel; which muſt; 
therefore, be reduced, as above, to an arch of the equator. 
Laſtly, If Mars be not ſtationary, but rather direct, or 


retrogade, by obſervations for ſeveral days; find out what 


his motion is every hour, that his true place from the 
centre may be aſſigned for any given time. | 
By this method Caſſini, to whom we owe this noble in- 
vention, obſerved the greateſt horizontal parallax of Mars 
to be twenty-five ſeconds, or a little leſs: but, by the 
ſame method, Mr. Flamſteed found'it near thirty ſeconds. 
Zy the fame method, the ſame author, Caſlini, obſerved 
allo the parallax of Verus. | | . 
It muſt be here noted, chat the obſervation is to be made 
with a teleſcope, in whoſe focus are ſtrained four threads, 
cutting each other at right angles, A, B, C, D, fig. 45. 
Ne 2. and the teleſcope is to be turned about, till ſome 
ſtar near Mars be ſeen to paſs over ſome of the threads, 
that the threads AB and CD may be parallel to the 
' equator, and therefore AC and BD may repreſent 
circles of declination : thus, by means of the perpendi- 
cular threads, the ſituations of the ſtar, and of Mars, 
in the meridian, and circle of three o'clock, will be de- 
| termined, OT | 0 | 
PARALL Ax, to find the ſun's. The great diſtance of the 
ſun renders its parallax too ſmall to fall under even 
the niceſt immediate obſervation; indeed, many attempts 
have been made, both by the ancients and moderns, and 
many methods invented for that purpoſe. The firſt was 
that of Hipparchus, followed by Ptolemy, &c. this was 
founded on the obſervation of lunar eclipſes: the ſecond 
was that of Ariſtarchus, whereby the angle fubtended 
by the ſemidiameter of the moon's orbit; ſeen from the 
ſun, was ſought from the lunar phaſes : but theſe both 
proving deficient, aſtronomers are now forced to have 
recourſe to the par allaxes of the planets nearer us, as Mars 
and Venus; for from their parallexes known, that of the 
ſun, whieh is inacceſſible by any direct obſervation, is 
eaſily deduced. For from the theory of the motions of 
the earth and planets, we know, at any time, the pro- 
portion of the diſtances of the ſun and planets from us; 
and the horizontal parallaxes are in a reciprocal proportion 
to thoſe diſtances: knowing, therefore, the parallax of a 
planet, that of the ſun may be found from it. "> HET 
Thus Mars, when oppoſite to the ſun, is twice as near as 
the ſun is: his parallax, therefore, will be twice as great 
as that of the ſun ; and Venus, when in her inferior con- 
junction with the ſun, is ſometimes nearer us than he is; 
her parailax, therefore, is greater in the ſame proportion. 
Thus, from the parallaxes of Mars and Venus, the ſame 
Caſſini found the ſun's parallax to be ten ſeconds; which 
implies his diſtance to be 22000 ſemidiameters of the 
earth. | 
The moſt accurate method of determining the parallaxes 
of theſe planets, and deducing from thence the true 
parallax of the ſun is, that of obſerving their tranſit: how- 
ever Mercury, though frequently to be ſeen on the ſun, 
is not fit for this purpoſe; becauſe it is ſo near the ſan, 
that the difference of their parallaxes is always leſs than 
the ſolar parallax required. But the parallax of Venus, 
being almoſt four times as great as the ſolar parallax, will 
cauſe very ſenſible differences between the times in which 
ſhe will ſeem to be paſling over the ſun at different parts 
of the earth. With a view of engaging the attention of 
aſtronomers to this method of determining the ſun's pa- 
rallax, Dr. Halley communicated to the Royal Society, 
in 1691, a paper, containing an account of the ſeveral _ 
years in which ſuch a tranſit may happen, computed 
from the tables which were then in uſe: thoſe at the 
aſcending node occur in the month of November, O. S. 
in the years 918, 1161, 1396, 1631, 1639, 1874, 2109, 
2117: and at the deſcending node in May, O. S. in the 
years 1048, 1283, 1291, 1518, 1526, 1761, 1709, 1996, 
2004. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. i. p. 435, &c. 
Dr. Halley even then concluded, that if the interval in 
time between the two interior contacts of Venus with 
the ſun could be meaſured to the exactneſs of a ſecond, 
in two places properly ſituated, the ſun's parallax might 
be determined within its 5o0odth part. But this conclu- 
ſion was explained more fully in a ſubſequent paper, 
(Phil. Tranſ. N“ 348. or Abr. vol. iv. p. 213.) concerning 
the tranſit of Venus in the year 1761. It does not 4 
pear that any of the preceding tranſits had been ob- 
ſetved; except that of 1639, a, our illuſtrious country- 
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man Mr. Horrox; and bis friend Mr. Crabtree, of Man- 


. Cheſtcr. But Mr. Horrox died on the 3d of January, 
1640-1, about the age of twenty-five, juſt after he had 
finiſhed his treatiſe, intitled Venus in Sole viſa, in which 
he diſcover a more accurate knowledge of the dimenſions 
of the folar ſyſtem than his learned commentator He- 

velius. 3 3 ef 
In order to give our readers, not much converſant with 
ſubjects of this kind, a general idea of this method of 


determining the horizontal parallax of Venus, and from 


tlience, by analogy, the parallax and diſtance of the ſun, 
und of all the planets from him; it may be briefly il- 
luſtrated in the following manner: let DB A, Tab. III 
_ Hſironomy, fig. 83. be the earth, V Venus, and TSR 


the eaſtern limb of the ſun. To an obſerver at B the | 


point t of that limb will be on the meridian, its place 
referred to the heaven will be at E, and Venus will ap- 
pear juſt within it at 8. But, at the ſame inſtant, 10 an 
obſerver at A, Venus is eaſt of the ſun, in the right 
line AVF; the point t of the ſun's limb appears at : in 
the heaven, and if Venus were then viſible, ſhe would 
appear at F. The angle CV A is the horizontal pa- 


rallax of Venus; and is equal to the oppoſite angle FVE, | 


meaſured by the are FE. ASC is the ſun's horizontal 
| parallax, equal to the oppoſite angle «SE, meaſured by 
the arc eL; and FAe or V Av, is Venus's horizontal 

parailax from the ſun, which may be found by obſerving 
how much later in abſolute time her total ingreſs on the 
ſun is, as ſeen from A, than as ſeen from B, which is 
the time ſhe takes to move from V to v, in her orbit 
OV v. If Venus were nearer the earth as at U, her ho- 
rizontal parallax from the ſun would be the arch fe, which 
meaſures the angle FA ec; and this angle is greater than 
the angle F Ae, by the difference of their meaſures / F. 


So that as the diſtance. of the celeſtial object from 
the carth is leſs, its parallax is the greater. Now it has | 


been already obſerved, that the horizontal para/laxes of 


the planets are inverſely as their diſtances from the earth's | 


centre, therefore as the ſun's diſtance at the time of the 
tranſit is to Venus's diſtance, ſo is her horizontal parailax 


to that of the ſun : and as the ſun's mean diſtance from | 


the earth's centre is to his diſtance on the day of the 
. tranſit, ſo is his horizontal parallax on that day, to his 
horizontal parallax at the time of his mean diſtance from 


the earth's centre. Hence his true diſtance in ſemidia - 
. meters of the earth may be obtained by the following | 


- analogy : as the fine of the ſun's parallax is to radius, ſo 


is unity or the earth's ſemidiameter to the number of ſe- 
midiameters of the earth in the ſun's diſtance from the 


centre; which number multiplied by 3985, the number 
of miles in the carth's ſemidiameter, will give the number 


of miles in the ſun's diſtance. Then from the propor- 


tional diſtances of the planets, determined by the theory 
of gravity (ſee Dis T Ax ck), we may find their true di - 
ſtances. And from their apparent diameters at theſe 
known diſtances, their real diameters and bulks may be 
found. gee PLANETS. e | . 

Mr. Short with great labour deduced the quantity of the 


ſun's parallax from the beſt obſervations that were made | 
of the tranſit of June 6th, 1561, (for which ſee Phil. | 


Tranſ. vol. Ii. and lii.) both in Britain and abroad, and 
ſound it to have been 8“. 52 on the day of the tranſit, 


when ie ſun was very nearly at his greateſt diſtance from | 


the earth; and conſequently 87.65 when the ſun is at 
his mean diſtance ſrom the earta. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
Ui. art. 1CO, p. 611, &c. Whence we ſhall have radius 
or 10. 00000 5. 621914 or fine of 8”.65 taken out 

of Gardiner's tables = 4. 3780860 the logarithm of the 
number 23882.84 or the number of ſemidiameters of the 
_ earth contained in its diſtance ſrom the fun: and multi- 


plying 23882.84 by 3985, the number of Engliſh miles 


contained in the earth's ſemidiameter, we thall have 
95,173,127 miles ſor the earth's mean diſtance from the 
| Jun, And from the analogies under the article bi- 
STANCE, we ſhall find the mean diſtance of all the reſt 
of the planets from the ſun in miles to be as follows, 
VIZ. Mercury's diſtance, 36,841,468; Venus's diſtance, 
68,891,486 ; Mars's diſtance, 145,014,148; Jupiter's di- 
flance, 494,990,970z and Saturn's diſtance, 90), 956, 130. 
In another paper, (Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iii. p. 169.) Mr. 
Short ſtates the mean horizontal parallax of the ſun at 
8” 69. Mr. Hointby, from ſeveral obſervations of the 
rranſit of June 3d, 1769, (for which fee Phil. Tranſ. 


vol. lix. &c.) deduces the ſun's parallax for that day equal | 


to v.65, and the mean paralloæ 8“. 78, whence he makes 
the mean diſtance of the earth from the ſun to be 
93,26, 900 Eugliſh miles; Mercury'sdiſtance 36,281,700; 
Venus'sdiſtance,67,795,506; Mars'sdiſtance 142,8 18,000; 
Jupiter's diſtance, 487,472,000 z and Saturn's diſtance, 
$94,162,000 miles. Phil. Trau. vol. Ixi. part ii. p. 579. 
Others, however, by taking the reſults of thoſe obſerva- 
ions that were molt to be depended on, have made the 
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PARALLEL, in Geometry, is applied to lines, figures, and 
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ſun's parallax/at his mean diſtance from the earth ©. 1h 
5 88 and others again make it 8“. 54. 2 be 
to the former of theſe, the ſun's mean diſtance from th 5 
_ earth, is 95,109,736 miles; and according to the latt r 
is 95,834,742 miles. Upon the whole, there ſeems hs 
fon to conclude, that it may be fairly reckoned at . 
ninety. 


than ninety-five millions of miles, and leſs than 
fix. Ferguſon's Aſtr. p. 354. See PLlANETS. 
The PARALLAX of the ſtars, with regard to the earth; n 
ral orbit; called their annual parallax, The ſtars h uf 
no Nes with regard to the earth's ſemidiameter: 0 
with regard to the earth's anuual orbit, it is juſtly = 
3 that ſome parall.x be found. 1 
he axis of the earth, in its natural motion, deferiha. .. 
kind of cylinder, which being prolonged to - vx wm 
of the fixed ſtars, there draws a citcular circumferen o 
each point whereof is the pole of the world for its ad 
ſpeCtive day: ſo that the ſituation of the apparent * 
with regard to any of the fixed ſtars, changes ver = i 
ſiderably in the courſe of a year. 700% Long 
Could this be found by obſervation, it would irrefre bly 
evince the annual motion of the earth round the . 
remove that only objectiop which lies againſt it, urged by 
Ricciolus, from no ſuch phrallax bein obſerved. WT 
Accordingly, Dr. Hook attempted to fad it by obſervin 
the various diſtances of a fixed ſtar from the zenith " | 
different parts of the earth's orbit; and Mr. Flamſtecd 
ſrom the acceſs and receſs of a fixed ſtar from the equator | 
at different times of the year, and with imagined ſuceeſs: 
the reſult of his obſervations being, that a fixed ſtar near 
the pole, was found 40 or 45 ſeconds nearer it, 4 the 
winter ſolſtice, than at the ſummer one, for ſeven years 
ſucceſſively. _ N 45 
Mr. Caſſini the younger allows the obſervations of Flam. 
ſteed to agree with thoſe made at the Royal Obſervatory; 
but he denies the conſequences: he ſays, that the le 
tions in the diſtance of the pole- ſtar are not ſuch as they 
ſhould be, ſuppoling the motion of the earth. Fonte- 
nelle accounts for them from a ſuppoſition, that the ſtars, 
like the ſun, turn or revolve on heir centres ; and that 
ſome of them have theic hemiſpheres equally luminous : 
whence, when the more ſhining hemiſphere is turned 
towards us, the ſtars appear bigger, conſequently nearer 
the neighbouring ſtars, than when the darker is towards 
us. | 6 | : LIE 
Dr. Bradley has accounted for this ſappoſed parallax in 
another way; and conceives it to proceed ſrom the pro- 
greſſive motion of the -ſtar's light. See Motion of the 
EARTH and LicHT. | 1 | 
PARALLAX is alſo uſed, in Levelling, for the angle con- 
tained between the line of true level, and that of appa- 
rent level. N ; | 
PARALLAXIS, in the Medical Writers, expreſſes a natural 
change in the ſituation of the parts of a broken bone, as 
when the two fragments lip to the ſides of one another. 


bodies, which are every-where equidiſtant from each 
other; or which, though infinitely produced, would ne- 
er either approach nearer, or recede farther from, each 
Other. | | = 

PARALLEL right lines, are thoſe which, though infinitely 
produced, would never meet. 1 0 

Thus = line OP, Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 56. is parallel 

Parallel lines ſland oppoſed to lines converging, and di- 

verging. ' a | 

Some define an inclining or converging line, that which 

will meet another at a finite diſtance ; and a parallel line, 

that which will only meet it at an infinite diſtance, 

A perpendicular is by ſome ſaid to be the ſhorteſt of all 

lines that can be drawn to another; and a parallel the 

longeſt. | 


Geometricians demonſtrate, that two lines, parallel to 
the ſame third line, are alſo parallel to one another; and 
that if two parallels OP and QR, be cut by a tranſverſe 
line ST ig A and B; 1. The alternate angles x and) 
are equal; 2. The exteinal angle « is equal to the inter- 
nal oppoſite one y; and, 3. That the two internal oppo- 
ſite ones x and y are alſo equal to two right ones. 

It is ſhe wn, on the principles of optics, that if the eye 
be placed between two parallel lines, they will appear to 
converge towards a point oppaſite to the eye, becauſe the 
apparent magnitudes of their perpendicular intervals are 
perpetually diminiſhed; for the ſame reaſon they appear to 
converge towards an imaginary line, drawn parallel to 

them from the eye: and if they run to ſuch 2 length, as 

that the diſtance between them be but as a point thereto, 
they will there appear to coincide. 

This is the reaſon that the remoter parts of a walk or floor 
appear to aſcend gradually, and the ceiling to deſcend 
towards the horizontal line; and that the ſurface of the 
ſea ſeen from an eminence, appears to aſcend inen 
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, 5 of the covett-way'to the points 7, m; and from the | This poſition of the ſphere is their's who live under the 
centre » of the place, deſcribe an arc of a circle through 


of the two adjacent ravelins z, X, next to the front at- 


forty fathoms, and deſcribe from the centre „ another 
part of a circle through the points u, 7; and its inter- 


through the ſaliant angles of the glacis, and they will 


the point e, draw a line Fg or Hof any length, as one 


ſeen or enfiladed from any part of the fortification, nor 
to, defile too much, which would occaſion unneceſſary 


| the returns of the approaches, are made places of arms, 
ſuch as I, ahout thirty or forty ſathotns loug, nearly PA- 


is quite finiſhed. When the pi incipal or outlines of the 
Trenches are thus traced, parallels are drawn to them on 
de ſide towards the field, at twelve feet diſtance in the 


of the ſecond parallel F, which extends only ten fathoms 


points 4, e, in the capitals c the baſtions, at about eight 
betas fathoms from the ſaliant angles r, s of the co- 
vert-way, and join them by a light line, which will ex- 


at eighteen in the third; and the intervals between, 


ARALLEL planes are thoſe pl Ans Which have all the per- 
pendiculars )Etwixt them equal to each other. 
> ral rays, in Optic, are thoſe A keep at an 
equal diſtance in” 5 — to each other, 

object to the eye, 


They are ſaid to have been firſt invented or uſed by M. 
eee | LE ra Wl il. 
Thus, in Tab. VII. Fortification, fig. 38. let A, B be the 
baſtions to be attacked, whoſe capitals, as well as that of | 
the ravelin C, being indefinitely produced towards the 


field; ſet off three hundred fathoms ſrom the ſaliant angles 


the points I, m, whoſe interſections with the capitals will 
terminate the ſeveral parts of the firſt paraliel E, which is 
terminated at twenty fathoms beyond the faces produced 


tacked. Take In, mg, each equal to one hundred and 


ſection with theſe capitals will tei minate the ſeveral parts 
eyond the faces of the ravelins z, X. Laſtly, draw lines 


give the third paralle] G. When this is done, take the 


preſs the beginnings of the attacks. From the point f 
in de, at about twenty-four or twenty-ſix, ſathoms from 


hundred and twenty or one hundred and twenty ſix fa- 
thoms, for the firſt approach, but ſo as when produced 


angle of the covert-way : from the point g draw g &, ſo 
as to fall as much from the fartheſt ſaliant angle on the 
other {ide of the place: and the point Y is taken ſo as to 
be nearly at the ſame diſtance ſrom the eapital se as the 
point ge and from the point þ drawn the line Y, ſo as 
to fall again as far from the fartheſt ſaliant angle in the 
firſt ide, and that the point i be equally as diſtant ſrom 
the capital se as the point Y; and thus continue the ap- 
proaches to the third parallel. The approaches are traced | 
after the ſame manner as the capital dr, and alſo on the 
capital of the ravelin C, from the ſecond parallel to the 
third: always obſerving that no part of them is to be 


labour. As the approaches advance neater the place, 
they become ſhorter, ae they make ſmaller angles with 
each other. Between the ſecond and third parallels, at 


RALEEL to the third parallel, which ſerve to receive the 
troops that are to cover the workmen till the third parallel 


approaches, fifteen in the firſt and ſecond poralle!s, and 


{ zenith; haying their poles in'the zenith. 


— 


theſe and the former: lines will expreſs the widthof the 
. trenches... At the Sy th the ſecond parallel are made 
TY ſquare redoubts as K, K, of about ten or twelve ſathoms 
on each ſide, to protect it more effectually from the 
lallies of the beſieged. The firſt part e of the trenches 
is an epaulement of about ten feet high to cover the horſe 
deſigned to guard the trenches, Muller's Attack and 
Def. of. Fortified. Places, p. 2. K. 
PARALLELS, or PAM ALLEE circles, in Geography, called alſo 
., parallels of latitude, and circles of latitude, are leſſer cir- 
cles of the ſphere; conceived to be drawn from weſt to 
eaſt through all the points of the meridian ; commencing 
from the equator, to which they are paralicl, and termi- 
, nating. with-the. pole. of le ret 
They are called parallels of latitude, & e: becau ſe all places 
lying under the {ame parallel, have the fame LATIT ODT. 
PARALLELS, of latitude, in Aſtronomy, are leſſer circles of 
the ſphere parallel to the ecliptie, imagined to paſs through 
every degree and minute of the colures. 


r 


Wy "7 are repreſented on the globe by the diviſions of the 
qua 

ſcrewed over the poles. of the ecliptic. |, 

PARA LLELS of altuude, or almucantars, are cireles paralle! 

to the horizon, imagined to pals through every degree 

and minute of the meridian between the horizon and 
On the globe theſe are repreſented by the diviſions on the 
- quadrant, of altitude, in its motion about the body of 

the globe, when ſcrewed. to the zenith. NN. TK 


| PARALLELS of declination, in Aſtronomy, are the ſame with 


parallels of latitude in geography, | | 
PARALLELS, anti. See AN TI-PARALLEIS. 


PARALLEL ſpbere, that ſituation of the ſphere wherein the 


equator coincides with the horizon, and the poles with 
the zenith and nadir, ogy nr amet rt 
In this, ſphere all the parallels of the equator become 
Parallels of the horizon, conſequently no ſtars ever riſe 
or ſet, but all turn round in circles: parallel to the hori- 
on; and the ſun, when in the equinoCtial, wheels round 
the horizon the whole day. 8 | 8 
After his riſing to the elevated pole, he never ſets for ſix 


the line, he never riſes for ſix months longer. 


— 


© poles, if any ſuch there be; their ſun being never above 
239 3& high. e R e 
PARALLEL. /ailing, in Navigation, is the failing: under a 
parallel of latitude. | ; * 


* EI 3 
Of this there are but three caſes. 1. Given, the depar- 


ture, and diſtance; required, the latitude, The canon 


for which 1s, as the difference of longitude is to the radius, 
fo is the diſtance of the co- ſine to the latitude; 
2. Given, the difference of longitude between two places 
under the ſame * z required, their diſtance. The 
canon is, as.radius|o difference of longitude, ſo is co- ſine 
of latitudes ta diſtance. - 1 N üs 
3. Given, the diſtance between two places in the ſame 
latitude ; required, their difference of longitude. The 


— 


canon is, as the co-ſine of latitude to diſtance; ſo is ra- 


dius to difference of longitule. bas a9 
PARALLELA, a word uſed by medical writers toiexpreſs 

a ſort of ſcurf or leprous appearance, affecting only the 
palms of the hands. It is a ſymptom of the pox. 


| PARALLELEPIPED, in Geometry, one of the regular bo- 


to ſall ten or twelve fathoms from the fartheſt ſaliant 


dies, or ſolids, comprehended under fix parallelograms, 


the oppoſite ones whereof ate ſimilar, parallel, and equal: 


as in Tab, III. Geometry, fig. 68. 
A parallelepiped is by ſome defined, a ptiſm, whoſe baſe 
is a parallelogram. . E Eris 


PARALLELEPIPED, preperties of the. All parallelepifeds, | 


priſms, and cylinders, &c. whoſe baſes and heights are 
equal, ate themſelves equal... 
A diagonal plane divides the paralleiepiped into two equal 
priſms; a triangular priſm therefore, is half a paraliele- 
piped upon the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude. 

All parallelepipeds, prifms, cylinders, &c. are in a ratio 
compounded of their baſes and altitudes : wherefore, if 
their baſes be equal, they are in proportion to their alti- 
tudes; and converſly. . E 
All parallelepipedi, cylinders; cones, &c. are in a tripli- 


cate ratio of the homologous ſides; and alſo of their al- 
titudes. 


in the reciprocal ratio of their baſes and altitules. 
To meaſure-the ſurface and ſolidity of a parallelepiped. Find 
the areas of the parallelograms I IL MK, I. MON, and 
OMEP (fee PARALLRTOORA Mu); add theſe into one 


the ſütface of the poralle/eprped. ö 

If, then, the baſe ILM K be multiplied by the altitude 
MO, the product will be the ſolidity. | 

Suppoſe, v. gr. LM=36, MK=15, MO=12, Then 


 LIKM 


drant of altitude, in its motion round the globe, when 


months; and after his entering again on the other fide of 
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Equal parallelepipeds, priſms, cones, cylinders, ee. IY 


ſum, and multiply that ſum by 2: the product wilkbe 
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dune g= ge th 
MOk P==r5,x% IBO. The ſum of which is =1152, 
which multiplied by 2, gives the ſuperficies equal to- 
2304. And 540 * 12 gives the ſolidity equal to 6480. 


eommen to many kinds of ſtones, h 
ſort. The common cryſtallizations of grottos break na- 
turally into fragments:6f this ſhape; and the ſtalactitæ 
[which bang down from their roofs in form of iſteles, are 
originally ſmall hollow pipes formed by the v 0 which | 
continually trickles down drop by drop; and whoſEouter 
' | ſurfaces, fixing themſelves by their fmall baſes, 
degrees a. ſort of blurited pyramids,” wh 
ra 
| towing laſt”! This avis ſeems to be compoſed of plates, 
almoſt cylindrical, laid one over another; but, if broken, 
the whole divides into fragments of a parallelepiped figure: 
the blunted pyramids that are about the axis drvide tl * 
ſelves at firſt into other blunted pyramids; but afterwards - 
' almoſt all theſe fragments divide of themſelves into other | 
fragments of a parllelepipex ßgure, this 
where the ultimate ſhape of the particles. 
Ia the mountain of Berege there is foun qu 
of aſbeſtos; the ſtone upon which this grows, though in 
itſelf of no determinate figure extefnally, always breaks 
into regular parallepipe li? nor is this peculiar to theſe 
ſtones found naturally eonereted omthe ſurface or within 
the bowels of the eafth, but it is alſo found in ſuch as 
are concrete d ü 
they ate originalty ſuſpended. 
The water of the fountain 
Gaſcony, when evapotated to a certain degree, yields a 
ſcum on the ſurface, which alſo adheres to the ſides of 
the veſſel Sand this ſcum, examined by the microſcope, 
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PARALEELISM" off ? 
of PARALLELISM, is that invariable fituation of the, 
- earth's axis, in its progreſs through its orbit, whereby it 
ſtill looks to the fame point of the heavens, viz. towards 
the pole:ſtar; ſo that if a line be drawn parallel to its 


poſitions or parts of the orbit, will a ways be parallel to the 


If the ſame waters, and thoſe of ſeveral other ſprings, | 
be evaporated to a drineſs, there remains a white ſhin- C OT OI 5. 
Every other quadrilateral whoſe oppoſite ſides are neither 
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ure very 


be parallelepiped with oblique ee of che ſofter 
1 4 


e watet which 
"form by 
ich like ſo many 
s from the axis, which 1s the bollow'hipe, row. ho]- 


Tvide t em- 


ſeeming every 1. 


d a vaſt quantity 


by means of art out of the water in which“ 


de Salut, near Bagneres in 


is found to be compoſed of many regular purellelepipeds. 


ing powder, out of which the microſcope can direct us 
to ſeveral the like regular figures. Phil. Tranf. Ne 452. 
5. j NK W 


— 


things, v. gr. lines, rays, or the hke, become equidiſtant 
fro wng ancther. 75955 5-7 IP net | 
Thus, we ſay, remote objects are ſcarce p 
reaſon of the paralleliſm of their rays. 1 
he earth's axis, in Aſtronomy, or motion 


* * 


erceptible, by | 


YT 


7 
on 


axis, while in any one poſition ; the axis, in all other 


fame line. This paralleliſm is the neceſſary reſult of the 


earth's double motion; the one round the fun, the other 


a third motion, as ſo 


* 


P 


parallel? To this purpoſe parallel they muſt not be, but 


Ihe two rows, in fine, muſt be ſuch, as that the unequal 
intervals of any two oppoſite or correſponding trees may 


On this principle, F. Fabry has aſſerted, without any 
demonſtration; and F. Taequet, after him, has demon- 


line, and feeks what line the other muſt be, which he 


end of an alley bounded by two rows of trees, planted in 
ing to each other, towards the farther extreme. 


Hence mathematicians have taken oceaſion to enquire, in 
.. what lines the trees maſt be diſpoſed, to correct this 


* 
the oppoſite ſemi-hyperbola be added, we” PA 


round its own axis. Nor is there any neceſſity to imagine 
paralleliſm,” 55 | 
lt is to this paralleliſim that we owe the viciſſitude 
ſons, and the inequality of day and niht. 
ARALDELISM of Tow: of trees. The eye placed at the 
parallel lines, never ſees them parallel, but always inclin- 


effect of the perſpective, and make the rows ſtill appear 


diverging; but according to what law muſt they diverge? 


* 


be ſeen under equal viſual angles. 


ſtrated by a long and intricate ſyntlisſis, that the two rows 
of trees muſt be two oppoſite ſemi-hyperbolas.” + 
M. Varignon has ſince, in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy, ann. 1717, found the ſame ſolution by an eaſ 
and ſimple analyſis. But he renders the problem och 
more general, and requires not only that the viſual angles 
be equal; but to have them increaſe, or decreaſe, in any 
given ratio: provided the greateſt do not exceed a fight 
angle. The eye he requires to be placed in any point, 
either juſt at the beginning of the ranges, or beyond, or 
on this fide. 8 FI 
All this laid down, he ſuppoſes the firſt row to be a right 


calls the curve of the range. This he finds muſt be an hy- 


perbola, to have the viſual angles equal. The ſtrait and 


and if 
all have 


' hyperbolical rows will be ſeen parallel to inſini 


* 


three tous of trees 
three parallel. 
| -rranfverſe axis it is enough, if it h 


axis. Thus the two hyperbolas m 


reſſoſteg to have the tree 


1 


P 
to each other. 


my 


a d 707 
Lelogram, oc E bi 
If all the figes are equal, and the angles une qual, it is 


p- 32. er 1 7 8 0 PARALLELOGRAM, propertie 
PARALLELISM, che quality of a PARALLEL, or that 
Which denominates it ſuch: or it is that whereby two 


*. 


2, D, are equal; the oppoſite angles of the ſame ſide, 


me have done, to account for this | 


s of tos: : 


cut proportionably thereby. Hence, ſimilar parallel- 


(the flrait one in.the middle), and a1 

ww 4 Frm #54 5.) 
ſecond, byp 
Fe IR 


„i. e. of the ſame. k 


b - IS | 
x is it required this 


erbola be the oppobte 
baden the ſame 
|; ave the ſame centre, 
gbt line, and 1 ſame conjugate 
ent Kinds poſſible 3 yer ll bare, the lame effect, , 
Again, the ſtrait row being laid down. as. beſore; if it be 
$ appear under decteaſi 
Ae. Varignon ſhews, that if the decreaſe be a 
tio, v nes; the other line mu 
Talſel A | 


its vertex in the ſame xi 
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culation, it has. 
'Alembert, and 


A ffect propoſed 
the trees are to be ran 1 
lines. Encyclopedie. 1 Og "OG night | 
ARALLELOGRAM, in Geometry, a quadrilat 
lived figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are parallel 


eral right- 
» and equal 


A parallelogram is generated by the e vable m ion 
ae line always parallel to itſelt. ih BY RICA 
When the parallelogram has all its four angles right, and 
* 4 * | 8 8 t, and 

rk Y oppo 8 Fes Tome, or an 
When the angles are all right, and the ſides are 
it is called a /quare, which ſome make a 


fite ſides equal, it is called; a 


Rf all equal, 
ſpecies of paral. 


called'a rhombits, or lozenge, | | 
If both the fides and angles be unequal, it is called 2 


— 


Thom bold. 


parallel nor equal, is called a trapezium. 

LELOGR s of the. In every parallel 

; what kind ſoeyer it be . AB Eb. Tab. III. 
Seonetry, fig. 66. a diagonal D A divides it into two 
equal parts; the angles diagonally. oppoſite B, C, and 


C, D, and A, B, &c. are, together, equal to two right 
angles; and each two ſides together are greater than the 
diagonal. 92 | 9 5 | 
Two parallelograms ABCD, and ECDF, on the ſame, 
or on an equal baſe CD, and of the ſame height AC, 
or between the ſame parallels AF, CD, are equal. And 
hence two triangles CD A, and CDF, on the fame baſe 
and of the ſame height, are alſo equal. "Shy 
_ Hence, alſo, every triangle CFD is half a porallelogram 
A'CDBE upon the ſame, or an equal baſe CD, and of 
the ſame altitude, or between the ſame parallels. Hence 
alſo a triangle is equal to,a parallelogram, having the ſame 
| baſe, and half the altitude, or half the baſe, and the ſame 
altitude. | E 5 
Parallelograms, therefore, are in a given ratio, compound- 
ed of their baſes and altitudes. If then the altitudes be 
_ equal, they are as the baſes; and converſely, yx. 
In ſimilar garallelagrams and triangles, the altitudes are 
Proportional to the homologous ſides; and the baſes are 


' gyms. and triangles are in a duplicate ratio of their ho- 
mologous ſides, alſo of their altitudes, and the ſegments 
of their baſes : they are, therefore, as the ſquares of the 
ſides, altitudes, and homologous ſegments of the baſes. 
In every parallelagram, the Pm of the ſquares of the two 
N -.4-97hs equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the four 
ides. | 
This propoſition, M. de Lagny takes to be one of the 
moſt important in all geometry; he even ranks it with 
the celebrated forty-ſeventh of Euclid, and with that of 
the fimilitude of triangles ; and adds, that the whole firſt 
book of Euclid is only a particular cafe hereof. For if 
the parallelogram be reCtangular, it follows, that the two 
diagonals are equal; and of conſequence, the ſquare of 
a diagonal, or, which comes to the ſame thing, the ſquare 
of the . of a right angle, is equal tothe ſquares 
olf the des. e : 
f the parallelogram be not rectangular, and of conſe- 
'* quence, the two diagonals be not equal, which is the 
moſt general caſe, the propoſition becomes of vaſt extent; 
it may ſerve,” for inſtance, in the whole theory of com- 
5 motions, &c. i: 
There are three ways of demonſtrating this propoſition 3 
the firſt by trigonometry, which requires twenty-one 
operations; the ſecond geometrical and analytical, which 
requires fifteen. M. de | mers gives a more conciſe one, 


* 


0 


in the Mentoires de “Acad. which only requires ſeven. 7 


| 


1 


PAR 


: f the ſides AB and AC; multipl 
75 Rom x Gene product will be the area of the 4 
lelagram. Snppoſe, e. gr. AB to be 3453 AC 1233 the 
area will be 42435 ena Rn EY - 
Hence, 1. rectangles are in a ratio compounded of their 
Gdes A B and A C. 2. If, therefore, there be three lines 


it equal to the rectangle of the two extremes: and if 
there be four proportional lines, the rectangle under the 
two extremes is equal to that under the two middle 


terms. 


found by reſolving them, by diagonals, into two trian- 
ples, and adding the areas of the ſeparate triangles into 
one ſum; or by multiplying their baſes into their alti- 
i complement of a. See COMPLEMENT. 
PARALLELOGRAM, center of gravity of a. See CENTER 
of gravity and CENTROBAYRC method. 

PARALLELOGRAM, Newtonan or Analytic, in Algebra, an 
appellation uſed for an invention of fir Igaac Newton, to 
find the firſt term of a infinite converging ſeries. 

This is ſometimes called the method of the parallzlogram 


in it. 


parallelogram into equal ſquares or parallelograms, by 
lines drawn horizontally and perpendicularly through 
the equal diviſions of the ſides of the parallelogram. The 
cells, thus formed, are filled with the dimenſions of the 
| ſpecies x and y, and their produdts. 3 
The powers, y*=1, ys y*, , y*, &c. of 5, for inſtance 
being placed in the loweſt horizontal range of cells, and 
the powers of x, or x*=1, x, xi, x3, &c. in the vertical 
column to the left, or vice verſa; ſo that theſe powers 
and their products will ſtand as in Tab. II. Analy/is, 
ov. SED 

| 1 when any literal equation is propoſed, mark ſuch 
of the parallelograms or cells as correſpond to all its 
terms; and let a ruler be applied to two, or perhaps 
more of the parallelograms ſo marked, of which let 
one be the loweſt in the left hand column at A B, 
the other touching the ruler towards the right hand; 
and let all the reſt not touching the ruler lie above it. 
Then ſele& thoſe terms of the equation which are re- 
preſented by the parallelograms that touch the ruler, 
and from them find the quantity to be put in the quo- 
tient. | 


tion of which he has left us ſome examples in his Method 
of Fluxions and infinite Series, p. 9 and 10, but without 
demonſtration ; which has been ſince ſupplied by others. 


Maclaurin's Algebra, p. 251, ſeq. and particularly 
Monſ. Cramer's Analyſ. des Lignes Courbes, chap. vii. 
p- 148, ſeq. eng : : 

"This learned author obſerves, that this invention, which 
is the true foundation of the method of ſeries, was but 
imperfectly underſtood, and not valued as it deſerved 
for a long time. He thinks it more convenient in 
practice to uſe the analytic triangle of the abbe de Gua, 
which takes in no more than the diagonal cells lying 


and B. | 
PARALLELOGRAM, or PARALLELISM, alſo denotes a 
machine uſed for the ready and exact reduction or copy- 
ing of deſigns, ſchemes, prints, &c. in any proportion; 
which is done hereby without any knowledge or habit 
of DESIGNING. | _ 
The parallelogram is alſo called pentagraph. See its de- 
ſcription and uſe under PENTAGRAPH. 


for the parallelogram formed by the two aſymptotes of 
an hyberbola, and the parallels to them, drawn from 
any point of the curve. A parallelogram thus formed 
is of an invatiable magnitude in the ſame hyperbola ; and 
C 


'Hopital, Sect. Coniq. Art. 9g—101, See 


Ira 
OWER, . 
This parallelogram is the modulus of the logarithmic 


tors and ſegments will correſpond to Napier's, or the na- 
tural logarithms. If the parailelogram be taken = 


Briggs's logarithms. See LoGarITHM. : 
Huygens has made uſe of this term, De Cauſ. Gravitat. 
in fin. See Legarithmic CURVE. | | 
PAKALLELOGRAM protrattor, a mathematical inſtrument, 
conſiſting of a ſemicircle of braſs, with four rulers in 
form of a parallelegram, made to move to any angle: 
one of theſe rulers is an index, which ſhews on the 
lemicircle the quantity of any inward or outward angle., 
Vol. Ill. NY 256, | 


ſyſtem ; and if we take it as unity, the hyperbolic ſec- 


continually proportional ; the ſquare of the middle one | 


Other parallelograms, not tectangular, have their areas | 


and ruler; becauſe a ruler or right line is alſo uſed | 


'This analytic parallelogram is formed by dividing any | 


This is fir Iſaac Newton's famous rule, of the applica- | 


See Mr. Colſon's Comment on that treatiſe, p. 192, ſeq. 


between A and C, and thoſe which lie between them : 


PARALLELOGRAM of the hyperbola, in Geometry, is uſed 


the rectangle of its ſides is equal to the power of the hy- 


0.43429, &c. theſe ſectors and ſegments will repreſent. 


{ 


PAR 


To find the area of the relangled parallelgram, ABCD. | PARALLELOPIPEDIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the riam# 


of a genus of ſpars, 
ale form. 
They are pellucid cryſtalline Tpars, externally of a de- 
terminate and regular figure, always found looſe, de- 
tached, and ſeparate from all other bodies, and in form 
an oblique parellelepiped, with fix parallelogram ſides 
and eight ſolid angles, eaſily fiſſile, either in an horizon- 
tal or perpendicular direction, being compoſed of num- 
bers of thin plates, and thoſe of very elegantly and 
regularly arranged bodies, each of the fame form with 
the whole maſs, except that they are thinner in pro- 
portion to their horizontal planes; and naturally fall 
into theſe and no other figures, on being broken with a 
ſlight blow. | 
Of this genus there are four known ſpecies. 1. Tlie hard 
pellucid and colourleſs one, called the iſland cryſtal of 
authors, See and CRYSTAL. 2. A dull and whitiſh 
kind, found in France, Germany, and England, particu- 
larly in the Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire lead-mines, and 
about Scarborough. This has the ſame property with 
the former, of giving a double reſraction; but it is ſo 
dull and opake, that it does not ſhew it ſo elegantly. 
3. A ſoft, whitiſh, and very bright one, found princi- 
pally in the lead-mines of Yorkſhire, and about the ſea- 
ſhores of that county. And, 4. a dull, bard, and pale 
brown one: this is found in the lead-mines of the ſame 
county, and in ſome parts of Ireland. All theſe ſpecies 
have the ſame power of double refraction with the firſt, 
but are too opake to ſhew it ſo beautifully, and often 
have not tranſparence enough to make it at all diſtin- 
guiſhable. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 333. 5 

PARALLELOPLEURON, a term uſed by ſome writers 
for an imperfect parallelogram, or a kind of trapezium, 
having unequal angles and fides, but which obſerve a 
certain regularity and proportion. | | 

PARALOGISM, wapaxoſ,ou®-, in Logic, a falſe reaſoning 
or a fault committed in demonſtration, when a conſe- _ 
quence is drawn from principles that are falſe, or, 
though true, are not proved; or when a propoſition is 
Paſſed over, which ſhould have been proved by the 


way. | | | 

A paralogiſm differs from a . in this, that the 
ſophiſm is committed out of deſign and ſubtlety; and 

paralogiſin out of miſtake, and for want of ſufficient 
light and application. a | 

et Meſſieurs du Port Royal do not ſeem to make any 
difference between them. | 

PARALOPHIA, a word uſed by Keil, and ſome other 
anatomical writers, to expreſs the lower and lateral part 

olf the neck. | 

PARALOURGES, wapanoupſeg, among the ancients, a 
kind of garment, with a purple clavus on each fide,— 
See CLAvus. e 

PARALYSIS, in Botany. See PRIMROSE. 

PARALYSIS, @apanucis, formed from wapanuo, 1 unbind, 

this diſeaſe being ſuppoſed to unbind the nerves and 

muſcles, in Medicine, a diſeaſe popularly called PaLsy: 

The paralyſis only differs from the yARE81s, as the 

greater from the leſs. TEES 

Authors diſtinguiſh the paraly/is into a paraplegia or 

paraplexia, and a hemiplegia, and partial paralyſ's 

The firſt is the palſy of the whole body. See Para- 

PLEGIA, | | 

The ſecond, of one fide of the body. See HEMIPLEK CIA. 

The third of ſome particular member; which is the 

proper palſy. See PaLsY. | 

PARALYTIC, a perſon afflicted with the paralyfis, or 
PaLs v. | 

PARAMECITUM, in Zoology, a name given, by Dr. Hill, 
to a genus of animalcules of the gymnia kind, and of an 
irregular oblong figure. Of this genus authors deſcribe 
ſeveral ſpecies. =_ 

PARAMERIA, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs the 
internal part of the thighs. | 

PARAMESE, wapapon, in the Ancient Muſie, the ninth 
chord, or ſound in the diagramma, or ſcale of muſic. 

The word is Greek, and ſignifies juxta mediam, next 10 

the middle; its fituation in the firſt ſtate of the ſcale, 

being next the meſe, or middle chord. 

It was the note above the meſe, which anſwers to a-la- 

mi-re of Guido's ſcale. Hence, as the parameſe was the 

firſt of the diazeugmenon tetrachord, it will be equiva- 
| lent to Guido's higheſt & mi. See DiacRam. | 

PARAMESOS, a word ufed by ſome to expreſs the ring. 
finger, that next the little one. 

PARAMETER, in Geometry, a conſtant right line in each 
of the three conic ſections; called allo /atus rectum. 
In the parabola VB V, Tab. Conics, fig. 8. the rectangle 
of the parameter AB, and an abſeiſſe, e. g. B 3, is equal 
to the ſquare of the correſpondent ſemi-ordinate 3 III. 
See PARABOLA, 


thus called becauſe regularly of a 


In an ellipſis and 


hyperbola, the parameter is a third 
9 L 


proportional 


PAR 


N io a conjugate, and tranſverſe axis. See 
2. Lipsis and HYPERBOLA, 


PARAMOUNT, in our Law, ſignifies the ſupreme lord | 


of the fee, 


. There may be a tenant to a lord, who holdeth himſelf 
of another lord; in reſpect whereof, the former lord 


is called /ord MESNE, and the latter lord paramount. 

All honours, which have manots under them, have the 
lord paramount. | 7 5 
But even the term lord paramunt is only comparative; 
for as one man may be great, compared to a leſs; and 
little, being compared with a greater; ſo none truly 
ſeems to be lord paramount but the king, who is patron 
paramount to all the benefices in England. 


PARANETE, in the Ancient Muſic, was a name ſome- 


times uſed to ſignify the next note or chord to the nete, 
or laſt note of a TETRACHORD, 
Hence it might be called the penultimate chord. It was 


otherwiſe, and more properly called LIcHAN OS, or 
index. | 


PARANETE diazeugmenon, in the Greek Muſic, was the] and enn, I bind, in Medicine, 
penultimate note of the diazugmenen tetrachord, and | 


anſwers to Guido's de-la-ſol-re. See DIAGRAM. 


PARANETE, hyperbeleon in the Greek Muſic, was the pe- 


nultimate note of the Hperbolæin tetrachord, and anſwers | 


to Guido's g-ſol-re-ut, See DIAGRAM. 


P 


PARANY MPH, paranymphus, among the ancients, the | 


nuptial ſolemnities; called alſo pronubus and auſpex, be- 


ARANOMASIA is a figure that occurs when two words, 
very near in ſound, but different in ſenſe, reſpect each 
other in the ſame ſentence ; this uſually called a pun. 
perſon who waited on the bridegroom, and directed the 


cauſe the ceremony began with taking auſpicia. 


In ſtriftneſs the poranymph, mapayyu@@-, only officiated | 
on the part of the bridegroom ; on the part of the bride, | 


it was a woman officiated, who was called pronuba. 


The Jews had likewiſe a kind of paranymphs, which the 


Talmud and rabbins call Eau /chuſchebim, q. d. 


companions of the ſpouſe. 


* 


The fourth council of Carthage appoints, that when the 
married couple come to aſk the prieſt's bleſſing, they 
be preſented either by their fathers and mothers, or by 
their paranymphs. J 
ARAPET, brea/twork,- in Fortifuation, a defence or 
ſcreen, on the extreme of a rampart, or other work, 
ſerving to cover the ſoldiers, and the cannon from the 
enemy's fire, See Tab. of Fortification, fig. 15. NY 2. 
lit. xx. . 5 
Borel gives us, from Joſ. Maria Subreſius, a curious col- 
lection of names, which the ancients and moderns have 
given to this kind of parapet: the Latins call them 
ſubarræ, and baſiiz, whence the names baſtion and baſ- 


tile. They alſo call them pagineumata, loricæ, and ante- 


muralia. The Spaniards call them barbacanes; the Ita- 
lians, parapetti, becauſe of their defending the breaſt, 
petto; whence our parapet. | any 

Parapets are raiſed on all works, where it is neceſſary to 
cover the men from the enemies fire ; both within and 


without the place, and even in the approaches. See 


FoRTIFICATION, according to Mr. Vauban's method. 


The thickneſs of the parapet ſhould be about eighteen 


or twenty feet, in order to be cannon-proof, and it| 


ſhould be about ſeven or eight feet high, when the 
enemy has no command above the battery ; otherwiſe, 
it ſhould be raiſed high enough to cover the men, while 
they load the guns. Its length depends on the number 
of guns to be employed in the battery: for one gun, it 
is common to allow eight yards in length, and ſix yards 
more for every other gun. The parapet conſiſts of two 
parts, the wall contained in one piece from end to end 
and about two and a balf or three feet high, and the 
MERLONS, which are detached pieces of the parapet, 


leaving openings, called EMBRASURES, through which | 


the cannon deliver their (hot. | 
he parapet of the wall is ſometimes of ſtone. The 
parapet of the trenches is either made of the earth dug 


up; or of gabions, faſcines, barrels, ſacks of earth, 
or the like. 


PARAPET is allo a little wall, breaſt-high, raiſed on the 


PARAPH, a particular character, knot, or flouriſh, which 


brinks of bridges, quays, or high buildings ; to ſerve as 
a ſtay, and prevent people's ſalling over. 


people habituate themſelves to make always in the ſame 
manner at the end of their name, to prevent their ſig- 


nature from being counterfeited, 


'The paraph of the kings of France is a grate, which the 
ſecretaries always place before their own, in all letters, 


&c. Menage derives the word from paragraphus, See 
PARAGRAPH. 


PAR 


_ diſpoſal, excluſive of her huſband; unleſs there $58 
ſome proviſion made to the contrary in the artis. 
contract. > Foges 


The word is formed from the Greek mera, be 
over, and @epyn, dos, dower, In his rebus — Karma 
tem mulier habet, & quas Greci ma A 


; gap Voant, yl. 
lam, uxore prohibente, vir habeat communionem, Co. f 
Pactis | ering 


The Grand Cuſtomary of Normandy gives a different ſenſe 
to the word; it calls paraphernalia the moveable 
liner, and other female neceflaries, which are ad. 
Judged to a wife, in prejudice to the creditors whe: 
= e we ſucceſſion of her huſband. * . 5 
zome of our Engliſh lawyers give a ſlill diffe 
to the word paraphernalia, "dig it to be "re 
as a wife challengeth over and above her dower wo 
jointure after her huſband's death ; as furniture for her 
chamber; wearing apparel, and jewels, which are not 
to be put in the inventory of her huſbad's goods, 
PARAPHIMOSIS, Tapaplzos ty formed of TAX, much 
| a diſorder of the penis, 
wherein the prepuce is ſhrunk, and withdrawn behing 
the glans, ſo as not to be capable of being brought to 
cover the ſame. - | 2's „ 
This happens ofteneſt in venereal diſorders, where the 
humours diſcharged frequently prove ſo ſharp, as to 
cauſe this retraction. There ſometimes ariſes a neceſ- 
ſity, in this caſe, to ſnip or cut the prepuce open, other. 
wiſe the humours will be bent up under it, and do a 
CR of e . N 5 
The treatment of the pHIMosIs and paraphymo/;s 1 
nearly the ſame with that of the e * 
RHOEA. In general, bleeding, purging, poultices, and 
emollient fomentations are ſufficient. If theſe fait of 
removing the ſtricture, and the parts indicate ſymptoms 
of a mortification, twenty or thirty grains of ipecacu- 
anha, and one gtain of emetic tartar, may be given 
for a vomit, and worked off with warm water, or thin 
gruel. If the inflammation till increaſes, and mortiſi- 
cation commences, the prepuce muſt be ſcarified with a 
lancet, and, if neceſſary, divided, in order to prevent a 
ſtrangulation, and ſet the confined glans at liberty. It 
| will be alſo neceſſary to foment the parts frequently with 
cloths wrung out of a ſtrong decoction of chamomile- 
flowers and bark, and to give the patient a dram of the 
bark in powder, every two or three hours. Buchan. 
PARAPHONIA, in Muſic, is that ſpecies of concord 
which reſults from different ſounds, as the fifth and 
fourth: and thus it differs from homophonia, which is 
produced by the ſame ſounds, as in the unifon, and from 
antiphonia, or the replication of the ſame ſounds, as in 
the-oQtave. e | | 
PARAPHORA, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a 
flight kind of delirium, or light-headedneſs in a fever: 
| ſome have made it to ſignify a delicium in general. 
PARAPHRASE, Tagappaz is, an explanation of ſome TEXT 
in clearer and more ample terms, whereby we ſupply 
what the author might have ſaid or thought on the ſub- 
ject. N | 0 
Colomeſius looks on Eraſmus's Paraphraſe on the New 
Teſtament as ſo extraordinary a work, that he makes 
no ſcruple to declare, he thinks the author to have been 
divinely inſpired when he penned it. | 
( PARAPHRASE, Chaldee, is a phraſe frequent among the 
critics and divines, denoting an ancient verſion of the 
| Bible, in Chaldee, There are three Chaldee paraphraſes 
on the Pentateuch: that of Onkelos, whom ſome take 
to be the ſame with Aquila, and whom others take to 
have been that Onkelos whom the Talmudiſts, in the 
Treatiſe Gittin, make a nephew of the emperor Titus. 
The ſecond is the Paraphraſe of Jon aiban. The third 1s 
called the TaRGuUmM of Feruſalem. | | 
The Chaldee Paraphraſe on the prophets is that of Jona- 
tuan ſon of Uziel, whom ſome confound with Theo- 
dotio. | 
The author of the Chaldee Paraphraſe on the Hagiogra- 
phers is unknown. Some attribute it to one Joſeph, 
| ſurnamed the Squinter ; others to rabbi Akiba. Others. 
ſay, there is ſo much difference in the ſtyle, that no one 
perion can have been the author of the whole. 
The Paraphraſe of Onkelos is that which is moſt eſteemed 
by the modern Jews, and read in their ſynagogues.— 
See WALTON Pref. Polyglott. a 
PARAPHRENESIS, or PARaPHRENITIS, TzpagpmrdJcs, in 
Medicint, a ſecondary kind of PHRENZY, ſuppoſed by 
the ancients, to be owing not to any immediate diſorder 
of the brain, or meninges, but to an inflam mation of 
the ventricle, and the liver, and eſpecially of the dia- 


| phragm, whereby the brain and meninges come io be 
PARAPHERNALIA, or PARAPHERNA, in the Civil] affected by conſent of parts. | 


The ancients called it a pſeudo- pbreneſis, Fulſe phrenzy, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the true one, which they e 
| co 


Luo, thoſe goods which a wife brought her huſband, 
beides her dower, and which were ſtill to remain at her 


PAR 


ont in an inflammation of the brain, and its me-“ 


ninges- 


The moderns do not make any ſuch diſtinction in phren- | 


ſies: they determine that all come from the ſame cauſe ; 
but that cauſe is neither an inflanimation of the brain, 
nor of the diaphragma. 


ons of it. Ibis is always attended with a moſt violent | 
0 aa cardialgia, or heart-burn; inſomuch, that | 


the perſon cannot bear the leaſt touch of a finger on the 
region of the breaſt or ſtomach. It always brings on 
alſo a tumor of the præcordia, and often an alienation 
or roving of the mind, which is always ſenſible in the 
words and actions of the perſon, but is not ſo great as 
in the true phrenitis. Ihe reſpiration is interupted by 
frequent ſighings; belchings are very frequent; as alſo 


the diſchatge of a black matter by vomit. The mouth is 


dry and parched, and the tongue very white and furred ; 


and there is great thirſt. A convullive laugh, or rather 
a kind of involuntary grin, is no uncommon ſymptom of | 


is diſeaſe. | | i | 
Ca of it. The moſt frequent cauſe of this is a ſudden 
tranſlation of the morbific matter in fevers to the dia- 
phragm; a ſuppreſſion of natural hemorrhages by the 


noſe, the bæmorrhoidal veſſels, or by the menſes; an 


omiſſion of habitual bleedings, and the drinking cold 


liquors when the blood is heated by exerciſe; and finally | 


a tranſlation of the matter of a quinſey to this part. 
Prognoftics in it. This is a dangerous diſeaſe, but it has 
three ways of terminating, according to the diſpoſition 


of the patient's blood and hurhours. 1. Sometimes the | 


matter which cauſed the obſtruction is eafily diſcuſſed, 
and ſweats, happening on the critical days, carry off 
the diſtemper. 2. Sometimes the matter is refolved, in- 
deed, but not ſo happily ; the reſolution takes longer 
time and the matter finally does not evacuate itſelf by 
ſveat, but is tranſlated to the ears, whete it occaſions 
deafneſs, tumots, and other accidents; or to the joints, 


where it brings on either the gout or eryſipelatoſe diſ- | 
orders. Or, 3. the matter comes to a ſuppuration; in | 


which caſe the perſon dies either within ſeven days, or 
at the utmoſt within fourteen. The ſigns which preſage 
a gangrene, in this diſeaſe, are violent hiccoughs, cold- 


neſs of the extremities, violent internal heat, and clammy 


 ſrreats. . 55 
Methods of cure. When, by a preceding error in the per- 


ſon's diet, the pecatit matter remains in the prime viz, | 


a gentle emetic is to be given, with the digeſtive me- 
dicines before it; and if the vomit does not operate, a 
few grains of emetic tartar are to be given afterwards. 
When the patient is of a plethoric habit, bleeding is 
extremely neceſſary; and ſometimes, where the ſymp- 


| toms require it, may be repeated to a third time. 


Twenty drops of a mixtura ſimplex may afterwards be 
given at a doſe, every four hours, in the morning; and, 
in the aſtetnoon, powders of purified nitre, with vitti- 


olated tartar and erab's eyes ſated with juice of lemons: 


beſides theſe, there may be externally applied, plaſters, 
with a large portion of camphor, to the breaſt and back; 
ſinapiſms, and other hot cataplaſms, to the ſoles of the 
feet; ſtimulating clyſters, and acrid ſuppoſitories, have 
alſo their uſe in this caſe; and the application of leeches 
to the hemorrhoidal veins, in people who have been 
ſubje& to diſcharges from thence, are very often of ſin- 
gular ſervice. All the while there muſt be kept up a 
gentle tranſpiration, either by copious draughts of warm 
and weak liquors, or by light acidulating medicines. 
unker. | 
10 this diſeaſe the regimen and medicine are in all re- 
ſpects the ſame as in the PLEURISY. Emollient clyſ- | 
ters are peculiarly uſeful, as they relax the bowels, and 


dy that means make a derivation from the part affected. 
Buchan. 


 ParapHRENITIS, among Modern Phy/icians, is ſomerimes 


uſed for an inflammation of the mediaſtinum, or pleura | 
about the diaphragm, attended with a continual fever, 
and exquiſite pain in the parts affected on contracting 
the abdominal muſcles; as alſo a delirium, and a riſing of 
the hypochondria. | | 
PARAPHROSYNE, a word uſed by ſome medical writers 
to expreſs a delirium, or an alienation of mind, in fevers, 
or from whatever cauſe. | 
PARAPLEGLA, or PARAPLEXIA, rapanſia, or apa 
Tnkic, from mapa, much, and wAncow, or aantlo, I /trikes 
in Medicine, a ſpecies of paralytis, or 2 ALs Y, uſually 
ſucceeding an apoplexy. | 
The paraplegia is a general palſy, affecting the whole 
y the head alone excepted. Boerhaave defines it 
an immobility of all the muſcles below the head, that 
ave nerves to the cerebrum and cerebellum. 
metimes, all ſenſe, as well as motion, are deſtroyed 
erebyz ſometimes only the one of them is loſt, 


PAR 


obſtruction, in the fourth ventricle of the brain, or in 


| the beginning of the ſpinal marrow, 
Etmuller diſtinguiſhes the paraplegia from the paralyſis; 
The paralyſis, according to him, is a relaxation or re- 
ſolution of the ligaments and mem̃bers miniſtering to 
motion, not from any obſtruction of the nerves, but 
from 4 reſolution of the nervous parts. Whereas the 
paraplegia ariſes from ſome obſtruction of the nerves. 
The larter uſually ſacceeds an apoplexy, epilepſy, con- 
vulſions, or vertigos ; the former, the ſcorbutus, hypo- 
chondriacal diſeaſe, edlic, &c. E | 
PARAPLEXIA; in Medicine, See PaRAPLECGIA. 
PARAPOTAMIA, in the Materia Medica 7 the Ancient; 
a word uſed at firſt as an epithet of diſtinction for 2 
kind of eenanthe, from which the œnanthine ointment 
of the Greeks was made; but afterwards uſed ſimply as 
the name of that plant. This kind of &&nanthe was the 
moſt fragrant of all the kinds, and was therefore uſed 
for making the ointment preferably to the reſt. 
Theophraſtus makes a very great difference in the cenan- 
the of different places, obſerving, that the Cyprian kind 
was fragraiit, and fit for making this ſweet ointment; 
but that the Grecian had no ſmell at all: and thence 
it probably aroſe, that the Greeks uſed afterwards the 
flowers of the wild vine for this purpoſe, and called 
them by the ſame name. | 
Pliny's account of this ointnient is by no means to be 
depended upon. The whole paſſage where he names 
it, and the others of the like kind, is taken from the 
account of Apollodorus, in Athenæus; but it is ſo care- 
leſly tranſlated by Pliny, that the ruthor's ſenſe can 
ſcarce any where be made out. _ 4 
PARAPROSDOCIA7 wapemodJoun, in Rhetoric, the ſame 
with PARADOX, 59 | 
PARATHREMA, a word uſed by medical writers to ex- 
preſs a ſlight luxation. | 
PARARYTHMOS, an epithet uſed by the ancients to ex- 
preſs any kind of pluſe, which did not ſeem ſuitable to 
the age and ſtate of the perſon. | Eo Do dA 
PARASANG, vapacayſng, an ancient Perſian meaſure dif- 
ferent at different times, and in different places; being 
uſually thirty, ſometimes forty, and ſometimes ſixty ſta- 
dia, or furlongs. - V 
The word, according to Littleton, has its riſe from pa- 
raſch angarius, q. di the ſpace a poſt- man rides from one 
ſation, angaria, to another. 8 
Caſaubon cites a fragment of the architect Julian, who 
ſays, that the moſt common meaſure of the paraſangs 
in his time, was forty ſtadia; and reckoning each ſta- 
dium at one hundred and twenty-five geometrical paces, 
they would hereby avoid fractions in the computation 
of diftances ; forty ſtadia, of one hundred and twenty- 
five paces each, making five thouſand Roman paces, 
The authors of rhe Univerſal Dictionary, vol. ii. p. 19. 
fol. aſcribe the introduction of this meaſure to Keyko- 
bad, one of the Perſian kings of the ſecond race; who 
employed his ſoldiers in making great roads through 
the empire, ſetting up public marks at the end, as they 
ſay, of every four thouſand paces, which ſpace was 


called by the Perſians, pberſengtb, and from thence, by 
the Greeks, paraſang, | | | | 


PARASCENIUM, among the Romans, was a place be- 
hind the theatre, whither the actors withdrew to dreſs, 
undreſs, &c. more frequently called py/tſcenium, 


PARASCEVE, wapzoxevny, the fixth day of the laſt week 


of ' Lent, popularly called Good Friday. 
St. John ſays, our Saviour was crucified on the paraſceve 
of the Paſſover, i. e. on the eve or day of preparation of 
the Paſſover : for Iſidore and Papias obſerve, that the 
word in the original Greek ſignifies preparation, and was 
applied among the Jews to Friday, becauſe on that da 
they uſed to prepare what was neceſſary for the celebra- 
tion of the Sabbath. Exod. xv. 23. xxxv. 2, 3. | 
Hence, what our tranſlation of the New N ren- 
ders preparation of the Sabbath, M. Simon, and ſome 
others call paraſceve. 
PARASCHE, from @/\D, to divide, a name which the 
Jews give to that portion of the Pentateuch which 
they read every Sabbath. They divide their five books 
of the law, not into chapters, as we do, but into fifty- 
ſour parts, which they call para/che : and thus go through 
the whole in a year. To theſe they have added ſome 
verſes of the prophets, which they made uſe of under 
the perſecution of Antiochus Epiplianes, when they were 
prohibited the uſe of the law. 
PARASCHIDES a word uſed by chirurgical writers to ex- 
preſs the ſplinters of fractured bones; or the fragments 
of bones corroded by ſharp humours. 
PARASEISMA, a ſort of exerciſe preſcribed by the Greek 


_ phyſicians in many caſes. It was a general concuſſion of 
the bo 


dy. 
Its original is uſually ſuppoſed to be ſome diſorder, or PARASELENE, formed from nap 2, near, and ozayvn, moon, 


PAR 


in Phyfialogy, àa mock moon: a meteor, or phenomenon | 


encompaſſing or adjacent to the moon, in form of a lu- 


minous ring; wherein are ſometimes obſerved one, ſome- 


times two apparent images of the moon. 
The paraſelenes are formed after the ſame manner as the | 
arahelia, or mock-funs, | | | 
liny mentions three moons, which were ſeen in the 
year of Rome 632. Eutropius alſo informs us, that he 
Jaw three moons at Rimini, in the year 234 before 
Chriſt. Hevelius alſo ſaw three moons at Dantzick, 
in 1660. And fimilar phenomena have been obſerved at 


different at times, by many others. See HATo and Pa- 
I and the third the albugines. 


s 


RHELION. 
PARASEMUM, erapacnov, among the ancients, a ſign 
painted or carved on the prow of ſhips, by which. they 
were diſtinguiſhed ſrom one another. This ſign was 


commonly the figure or picture of ſome animal, as the | 


bull, lion, &c. or of any other thing, as a mountain, tree, 

flower, &c. OS 
PARASIOPESIS, Tepacwnyous, in Rhetoric. See PARA- 
LEPSIS, _ | 
PARASITE, Tapao/la,, among the Greeks, was originally 
a very reputable title: the paraſites being a kind of prieſts, 


or at leaſt miniſters of the gods; in the ſame manner, as | 


at Rome were the epulones. 
They took care of the ſacre 
for the ſervice of the temples, and the gods; viz, facri- 
fices, feaſts, &c. They had even the intendence over | 


ſacriſices, and took care that they were duly performed. | 


At Athens there was a kind of college. of twelve para- 
ſites; each people of Attica furniſhing one, who was al- 
ways choſen out of ont of the beſt families. . 
Polybius adds, that paraſite was alſo, an honourable name 
among the ancient Gauls, and was given to their poets ; 
but of late it has been made a term of reproach, and uſed 
for a flatterer and mean dependant. | 
PARASITES, PARASITICAL plants, in Botany, à kind of 


plants, growing on trees, and ſo called from their man- 


ner of living and feeding, which is altogether on others. 
Such is moſs, which was anciently ſuppoſed the effect of 
a diſcompoſute of the texture of the bark ; or a kind of 
\ uſt, or, at moſt, little filaments ariſing from the bark; 


but from many obſervations of the moderns, it appears, | 
that moſfes are real plants, whoſe ſeed is exceedingly fine, | 
and encloſed in very little capſulz ; which burſting of | 
themſelves, the ſeed is driven by the wind, and at length 


detained in the inequalities of the barks of trees, where 
it takes root, and is fed at the expence thereof. 


dred and, thirty-ſeven ſpecies common in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris; which, with the lichens and other moſſes 
diſcovered. fince his time, make the family of para/ite 
plants very large. | 
The moſt pernicious of theſe paraſites, to the trees that 
ſupport them, are the lichens; which appear on the 
barks of trees in form of a cruſt, mixed with yellow and 
a dirty white. . ds 
M. de Reſſons gives us a remedy for this diſeaſe, in the 
French Memoirs of the Acad, Roy. It conſiſts in mak- 
ing an inciſion throu | 
the firſt branches to the earth; the bark cloſes again in a 
little time, and after this always preſerves itſelf clean and 
free from moſſes for the future. = 8 
This aperture renders the courſe of the ſap more free, 
and prevents the forming of thoſe inequalities ſo ſavour- 
able to the production of moſſes. The inciſion, he adds, 
is to be made, from March to the end of April, and on 
that ſide turned molt from the ſun. See Mis TLETOE, 


PARASITEUM, among the ancients, a granary or place | 


where the ſacred corn, deſigned for religious purpoſes, 
was preſerved, See PARASITE, 

PARASOL, a little moveable, in manner of a canopy, borne 
in the hand to ſcreen the head from the ſun, rain, &c. 
mare uſually called umbrella. 5 


It is made of leather, taffety, oil- cloth, &c. mounted on | 


a ſtick, and opened or ſhut at pleaſure, by means of 
pieces of whalebone that ſuſtain it, The Eaſt Indians 
never ſtir without a paraſal. _ 
The word is French; and that uſed againſt rains is ſome- 
times called parapluze. | | e 
PARASPHAGIS, a word uſed by ſome anztomical writers 
to expreſs, that part of the neck which is contiguous to 
the clavicles. | 


PARASTATA, in the Aucient Architecture, a kind of pier, 


or piedroit, ſerving as a defence or ſupport to a column 


ilaſter. 
Daviter, | 


or arch, 

Mr, Evelyn makes the 8 the ſame with 
Barbaro, and others, the ſame with anta; and 
the ſame with piedroit, See PILASTER« | 
PARAS TAT E, in Anatomy, epidydimide, two. tuberous, 

varicoſe bodies, lying upon, and goons bye the up 


part of the, teſticles, whereaf they proper * 


| PAR ATHENAR major, a pretty long muſcle formi 


d corn; or the cern deſtined | 


"PA 
Of theſe moſſes M. Vaillant reckons no leſs than a hun- 


I the bark to the very wood, from 


PAR 


gh different from the reſt in form and . 


a part, thou 
ſiſtence. 
The paraſtate conſiſt, like the teſticles, 
of ſeminal tubuli, mixed with blood 
ence between them lying only in th 
ſlate the tubuli are united into one; the various conve 
lutions of which being more firmly bound together b 5 
ſtrong membrane, ariſing from the tunica albuginea A 
feel more compact than the teſticles. hi 
The paraſtatæ and teſticles are ſaid to be encloſed in three 
proper membranes; the firſt muſculous, derived from 
the cremaſter muſcle : the ſecond, called the vaginalia : 
See each under its proper 


of 2a convolution 
veſſels; the differ. | 
is, that in the para. 


head. 
PARASTREMMA, a name given by medical writers to a 
8 diſtortion of the mouth, or of any part of tlie 
PARASYNANCHE, from mapa, cu, ayxen, 10 , | 
in Medicine, a kind of 485 or . | 
the exterior muſcles of the. throat are inflamed, <4 
of the outer edge of the ſole of the foot. It 15 wen 
monly called hypothcnar, but very improperly, according 
to the proper ſigniſication of that word. It js ned” 
backward by a fleſhy body to the outer part of the lower 
fide of the os calcis, from the ſmall poſterior external tu. 
beroſity all the way to the anterior tuberoſity, where it 
joins the metatarſus; and at the baſis of the fifth meta- 
tarſal bone, ſeparates from it again, and forms a tendon 
which is inſerted in the outſide of the firſt phalanx of the 
little-toe near its baſis, and near the inſertion of the para- 
thenar minor. Winſlow. | | 
PARATHENAR minor, a fleſhy muſcle fixed along the poſ- 
terior half of the outer and lower ſide of the fiſth bone 
of the metatarſus; it terminates under the head of that 
bone in a tendon which is inſerted in the Jower part of 
the baſis of the firſt phalanx of the little toe. 
The tendinous inſertion of this muſcle is very cloſely 
united to the cartilaginous ligament ; and the ſame thing | 
is to be obſerved of the other muſcles, which go to the 
baſis of the firſt and ſecond phalanges of the toes. In 
aged perſons, ſome part of theſe ligaments are often 
turned to bone, and thereby form thoſe bony portions 
which many have taken for diſtin ſeſamoide bones. 
Winſlow, Me, . N | 
This muſcle is more expreſſivel 
flexor brevis digits minimi pedis. | ; 
RATHESIS, in the Greek Church, the prayer which 
the biſhop rehearſes over the catechnmens, ſtretching his 
hands over them to give them benediction; and which 
they receive, bowing their heads under his hands, 
PARATHESIs (popularly called brackets or crotchets) is alſo 
the name of kind of point or mark, as L] uſed in 
writing, chiefly to include ſynonyma, explicatives, and 
the like matters, not eſſential to the diſcourſe, Sec PA- 
RENTHESIS. 5 | 8 
PARATHESsISs, in Grammar, appoſition ; or a figure where- 
by two or more ſubſtantives are put in the ſame caſe. 
PARATI, in /chtbyology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh of 
the mullet kind, much reſembling that ſpecies called ca- 
rema, or taintra, in all reſpects but ſize, and in the co- 
| lour of its eyes, the iris of which, inſtead of the filvery 
colour it has in the curema, is of a fine yellow. Its fleſh 
alſo, when dreſſed, is drier than that of the CUREMA. 
PARATILMUS, in the Ancient Greek Furiſprudence, a 
name given to a fort of puniſhment impoſed on adul- 
terers, who were poor, and unable to ſtand the common 
pony. S | oe ; 
t conſiſted either in making them run a horſe-radiſh up 
the anus, which they called anopapariiucis; or in tear- 
ing up by the roots the hair about the pudenda, which 
they called gapariapos, of maparinacuy, to tear, Pluck up. 
PARATITLES, paratitla, in Juriſprudence, ſhort notes, or 
ſummaries of the titles of the Digeſt and Code; which 
have been made by ſeveral lawyers, in order to compare 
and examine the connexion of the ſeveral parts with one 
another, ? 
We have paratitles of Cujas, of Maran, &c. Chaſla- 
neus has a ſecond comment on the paratitles of Cujas. 
PARAVAIL, parauaile, in Law, the loweſt TENANT of 2 
feez or he that is immediate tenant to the land. 

He is called tenant paravail, becauſe, it is preſumed, be 
hath profit and avail by the land. 8 
PARAZONIUM, hop wank. or Scipio, among Medaliſts, 
| a ſceptre, rounded at the two ends in manner of a trun- 
cheon, or commander's ſtaff; or a kind of poniard, or 
ſhort; ſword, repreſented as worn at the girdle, on leve- 
ral ancient medals, | CS is 
} Antiquaries are much divided on the explication of 
paramonium; as, indeed, the form and manner of _ 
ing it are very different. It is ſometimes thrown aero 

the ſhoulders in manner of a quiver, PAR- 


7 named by Albinus, the 


” ; . 


appeat to be 
7 


PAR 


the firſt juices, in order to be afterwards inſpiſſated or 
| thickened, See Bo1LINnG, | 


together, and then put double about any heavy thing thar 
is be hoiſed in or out of the ſhip, having the hook of 
the runner hitched into it to hoiſe it up by. 

PARCÆ, goddefſes who, according to the ancient Pagan 
Theology, preſide over the periods or durations of human 
lives. Theſe the ancients frequently confounded with 


cording to Plato, were the daughters of Neceſſity and 

Deſtiny. , 

The Parcæ were three, Clotho, Lacheſis, and Atropos : 

becauſe, ſorſooth, all things have their beginning, pro- 
reſs, and end. Hence the poets tell us, the Pare 

Fon the thread of men's lives; that Clotho held the di- 


and ſpun it; and Atropus cut it, | 
Clotho colum retinet, Lacheſis net, & Atropos occat 


in the ſhape of three poor old women, having large locks 
of wool, mixed with daffodils, on their heads; one of 
which holds a diſtaff, the other a wheel, and the third a 
pair of ſciſſars, wherewith to cut off the thread of life. 
Others repreſent them otherwiſe ; Clotho appearing in a 


head adorned with ſeven ſtars, and holding a diſtaff in 
her hand; Lacheſis in a robe beſet with ſtars, with ſe- 


cutting the thread with large ſciſſars. | 
The ancients imagined, that the Parcæ uſed white wool 


fortunate one. 


parcels of the eſcheators accounts, wherein they charge 
them with every thing that they have levied for the king's 
uſe within the time of their othce, and deliver the ſame 
to one of the auditors of the court to make their ac- 
compts therewith. . = | 
PARCELS, 5, of. See BILL, TEE oe, 
PARCELLING, in Shrip-Burlding, is caulking the ſeam of | 
a ſhip, then laying over it a narrow piece of canvas, and 
then pouring on it hot pitch and tar. See PAYING. 

PARCELLING is alſo a name given to Jong narrow flips of 
canvas, daubed with tar, and often bound about a rope, 


parcelling is laid in ſpiral turns as ſmoothly upon the ſur- 
face as poſlible, that the rope may not be uneven, and 
full of rioges. It is alſo employed to raiſe the mouſes, 
which are formed on the ſtays and on the voyal, being 
firmly faſtened, by marling it from one end to the other. 
PARCENERS. quaſi PARCELLERS. See Co-PARCENERS. 
 PARCHMENT, in Commerce, &c. ſheep, or goat's ſkin 
prepared after a peculiar manner, which renders it pro- 
per for ſeveral uſes, particularly for writing on, and for 
the covering of books, &c. t 


name of this manufacture; which it is ſaid to have taken 


invention is uſually aſcribed; though, in reality, that 


to Diodorus, wrote all their records on ſkins; and the 
ancient Jonians, as we are told by Herodotus, made ule 
of theep-ſkins and goat-ſkins in writing, many ages be- 
fore Eumenes's time. Nor need we doubt that ſuch 


manner not unlike that of our parchment ; though, pro- 
bably, not ſo artificially. Vide Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 


p. 708. | 

Dr. Prid2aux is a ſtrenuous advocate for the antiquity of 
parchment; and he imagines that the anthentic copy of 
the law which Hilkiah found in the Temple, and ſent to 
king Joſiah, was formed of this material; becauſe no 
other uſed for writing, parchment excepted, could be of 
{0 durable a nature as to laſt from the time of Moſes till 
that period, for eight hundred and thirty years. But it 
has been replied to this argument, that the Egyptians 
Wrote on linen thoſe things which they deſigned for long 
duration; and thoſe who have examined mummies with 
attention, aſſure us, that the characters ſo written con- 
tinue to this day. It is not, therefore, improbable, that 
a copy of the law of Moſes, written after this manner, 
might have laſted eight hundred and thirty years. Beſides, 
it is not very likely that thoſe ſkins which were uſed, ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of Diodorus and Herodotus, by 
the Perfians and Romans for writing, long before the 


PARBOILING, in Pharmacy, &. a term applied to fruits | 


herbs, &c. which are boiled a little while, to draw out | 


pARBUNCLE, or PAR BUCKLE, in a Ship, the name of | 
a rope almoſt like a pair of ſlings; it is ſeized both ends | 


the Fates or Deſtinies; and, in effect, the Parce, ac- | 


| ſtaff, and drew the thread; Lacheſis twirled the ſpindle 


The ancients repreſent the Parcæ divers ways: Lucian, 


Jong robe of divers colours, wearing a crown upon her | 
veral ſpindles in her hand; and Atropos, clad in black, | 


for a long and happy life; a black, for a ſhort and un- 


PARCEL-makers, two officers in the exchequer, who make |. 


when it is intended to be ſewed. For this purpoſe the | 


The word comes from the Latin Pergamena, the ancient 
from the city Pergamos, to Eumeaes, king whereof, its | 


prince appears rather to have been the improver than the | 
inventer of parchment; for the Perſians of old, according | 


ſkins were prepared and dreſt for that purpoſe, after a| 


84. Herodot. lib. v. Prid, Connect. part i. lib, vii.“ 


muſt have been prepared in a much ruder manner, and 
have little reſembled the parchment of which Eumenes is 
ſaid to be the inventor ; becauſe if it had been found out 
before, it would have rendered the want of the Egyptian 
papyrus no inconvenience to that prince. Such ſkins 
might do for records, and ſome occaſional writings, but 
wouid have been by no means proper for books. Hence 
ſome writers have concluded that parchment was of a later 
invention than the Egyptian paper. | | 
Parchment conſtitutes a very conſiderable article in the 
French commerce; it is made in moſt of their cities; 
and, beſides the conſumption at home, they ſend valt 
quantities abroad, particularly to England, Flanders, Hol- 
land, Spain, and Portugal. | 
That called virgin parchment is a ſomewhat thinner and 
finer ſort than the reſt; and is moſt proper ſor certain 
purpoſes, as fans, &c. and made of the {kin of an abor- 
tive Jamb or kid, 
PARCHMENT, manufacture of. The ſkin having been 
{tripped of its wool, and having paſſed the lime-pit (after 
the manner deſcribed under the article 8HAMMY), the 
ſkinner ſtretches it on a kind of frame, conſiſting of four 
pieces of wood, mortiſed into each other at the four an- 
gles, and perforated lengthways from diſtance to diſtance, 
wich holes furniſhed with wooden pins that may be turn- 
ed at pleaſure, like thoſe of a violin. 
To ſtretch the ſkin on this frame, they make little holes 
all around it, and through every two holes draw a little 
ſKewer; to this ſkewer they tie a ſmall piece of pack- 
thread, and tie that over the pins; ſo that coming to 


— 


way, like that of a drum. 
The ſkin being thus ſufficiently ſtretched on the frame, 
the fleſh is pared off with a iharp inſtrument for that 
purpoſe; this done it is moiſtened with a rag; and 2 
kind of white ſtone or chalk, reduced to a fine duſt, is 
ſtrewed over it; then with a large pumice-ſtone, flat at 
bottom, much after the manner of a muller for grinding 
colours, they rub over the ſkin as if about to grind the 
chalk ; and thus they ſcour off the remains of the ſleſh. 
Then they go over it again with the iron inſtrument; 
again moilten it as before, and again rub it with the pu- 
mice-ſtone without any chalk underneath ; this ſmoothens 
and ſoftens the fleſh-fide very conſiderably. They then 
drain it again, by paſling over it the iron inſtrument as 
before. 5 
The fleſh-fide being thus drained, they paſs the iron on 
the wool or hair-ſide; then ſtretch it tight on the frame, 
by means of the pins, and go over the fleſh-ſide again 
with the iron; this finiſhes its draining ; and the more 
the ſkin is drained, the whiter it always becomes. | 


piece of lamb- kin that has the wool on; this ſmoothens 
it ſtill farther, and gives it a white down or knap, It is 


by cutting it all round. 
The ſkin, thus far prepared by the ſkinner, is taken out 
of his hand by the parchment-maker, who firſt ſcrapes 
or pares it dry on the ſummer with an iron inſtrument 
like that above mentioned, only finer and ſharper; with 
this, worked with the arm from top to bottom of the 
ſkin, he takes away about one half of its thickneſs, The 
ikin thus equally pared on both ſides, they paſs the pu- 
mice-{tone over both ſides, to ſmoothen it. This laſt 
preparation is performed on a kind of form or bench co- 
vered with a ſack ſtuffed with flocks, and it leaves the 
parchment in a condition for writing on. 
The paring of the ſkin dry on the ſummer is the moſt dif- 
ſicult preparation in the whole proceſs of parchmen;-mak- 
ing; for which reaſon the ſkinners ſeldom dare meddle 
with it, but uſually leave it to thoſe more experienced in 
it; the lummer, whereon it is performed, is a calf-ſkin 
well ſtretched on a frame, ſerving as a ſupport to the ſkin, 
which is faſtened a-top of it with a wooden inſtrument, 
that has a notch cut in it, Laſtly, that the iron kniſe 
may pals the eaſier between the ſummer and the ſkin to 
be parcd, they put another ſkin, which they call the 
counter-ſummer. 'The paiings, thus taken off the ſkin, 
are uſed in making glue, ſize, &c. | 
| What we call vellum is only parchment made of the ſkins 
of abortive calves, or, at leaſt of ſucking calves; it is 
fiver, whiter, and ſmoother, than the common parch- 
ment; but it is prepared in the ſame manner as that, ex- 
cept that it is not paſled through the lime-pit. 
PARCHMENT, to mote a green tranſparent, Waſh the parch- 
ment in cold ley, till it come clear from it; then ſqueeze 
out the liquor as much as poſſible; and if you would 
have it of a fine green colour, take diſtilled verdigtiſe, 
ground with vinegar, and add a little ſap-green to it; 
temper it neither too thick nor too thin; then ſoak your 
parchment in this colour thoroughly a whole night; rinle 


Vor. III. N“ 257. 


ume of Eumenes, were dreſſed like parchment, They | 


it afterwards in water, ſtrain it immediately on a frame, 
9 M | | and 


turn the pins equally, the ſkin is ſtrained tight every 


3 
A 


They now throw on more chalk, ſweeping it over with a 


now left to dry, and when dried, it is taken off the frame, 
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PARCO yrallo, in Law, a writ which lies againſt him who 


PARDALIS, in Ornithology, a name by which many 1 


p AR 


and fet it to dry; take clear varniſh, lay it on both ſides, 


ſet it in the ſun to dry; after this cut the parchment out 


of the frame into leaves, as large as you pleaſe, and lay 
them in a book under preſs, to keep them bne and ſtrait. 
The effect of this parchment is, to make a ſmall letter, 


when put over it, appear as big again; and it is a great | 
preſerver of the eyes, eſpecially to thoſe that read much | 


by candle-light. The varniſh muſt be prepared of linſeed- 
oil, and boiled with ſrankincenſe, maſtich, and ſandarac. 
Tf you would have the parchment of a clear, tranſparent, 
and white colour, only walh, ſtrain, and varniſh it, as 
above. If you would colour it yellow, ſteep your parch- 
ment, after it has been waſhed, in a yellow liquid, made 
of ſaffron; for which purpoſe tie ſaffion in a thin linen 
rag, hang it in a weak ley, and warm it over a flow he, 
and when 
UI 7-5 | | | 
For a tranſparent red. Take brazil, as much as you will: 
put it into a hot ley, which is clear, and not too ſtrong, 


and it will tinfure the ley of a fine red; then pour to it | 
about half an egg-ſhell full of clean wine; draw the 
parchment through the colour; and when it is as deep as | 


you would have it, ſtrain it as before, | 
For a blue. Take Lombard indigo, grind it with vinegar 


on a ſtone, and mix ſal ammoniac among it, to the quan- 
tity of a pea; with this wet your parchment, and proceed | 


as has been directed for the green. 


For a violet or purple colour. - Temper two-thirds of the ; 


above red, and one-third of the blue, and uſe it as be- 
fore directed. TS | 
For a black colour. Take Roman alum, beat it into pow- 


der, and boil it in rain-water to a fourth part ; add Ro- 
man vitriol, or atrament, with ſome Roman galls, and | 
boil them together; with this ſtain your parchment twice 
or three times over, and, when dry, lay the Spaniſh var-| 


niſh over it. | | | | 
N. B. With theſe tranſparent parchments you may make 
curious bindings. One ſort, uſed at Rome, is made 


thus: lay the board or paſteboard over with leaf-gold, | 
| leaf-filver, ſtanial, metal leaves, &c. then binding the | 
' parchment over it, it will give it an uncommon luſtre | 


and beauty. 


Dr, Lewis | 
durable on parchment, a thick piece of it ſhould be ſteeped 
in water, with' ſome oak-bark, for three or four days, 


and then preſſed ſmooth and dried. When the ſurface | 
of this parchment was pared off, and the internal part 
written upon, the characters continued of a good black, 


while thoſe made with the ſame ink, on unprepared parch- 
ment, were changed into a yellowiſh brown. Vellum may 


alſo be treated in the ſame manner. Wt 
It is ſaid, that writing apon parchments decayed by time, 


may be recovered, and rendered legible by dipping the 


_ obliterated parchment into a veſſel of cold water, treſh 


drawn from the well; let it be taken out in about a mi- 
nute, and preſſed between two papers, in order to pre- 


vent its crumpling up in drying. As ſoon as it is mode- 


rately dry, if it be not legible, 


repeat the operation two 
or three times. | | | 


PaRCHMENT, ro!l of. See ROLL. 


violently breaks open a POUND, and takes out beaſts 
thence, which, for 
impounded, 


thors call the bird more commonly known by the name 
of plavialis, and called in Engliſh the grey and green 
PLOVER 3 birds of the ſize of the lapwing, and much 
eſteemed at table. . | 


PARDALIS is alſo uſed as the name ſor the LEOPARD, 


called alſo pardui, panthera, and varia, by ſome. It is 
diſtinguiſhed from the lion by its variegation of colour; 
and from the tyger by the diſpoſition of thoſe colours, 


which are in the back, Gdes, and flanks of this creature, | 


always in round ſpots like eyes, as in the tyger they are 
in long ſtreaks; and on the top of the back there is a 
row ot oblong ſpots; the leopard is aiſo leſs than the 
tyger, though next to It in ſize, cruelty, and general en- 
mity to the animal creation. It inhabits Attica, from 
Barbary, to the remoteſt parts of Guinea, See Tab, IV. 
9 uadrupids, N“ 47. | 


PARDON, in Law, a remiſſion or forgiveneſs of a felo- 


nious or other offence, againſt rhe king; or the laws, 

This, our lawyers make twofold : the one, ex gratia regis; 
the other, per cours de ley, The firſt is that which the 
king, out of ſome ſpecial regard to the perſon, or ſome 
other circumſtance, grants, by his abſolute prerogative. 
or power, either before conviction of the offender, or 


aſter. 


A pardon may be pleaded in arreſt of judgment; in which 


caſe it has the ſame advantage, as when pleaded upon ar- 
raignment, viz. the ſaving the attainder, and of courſe 


the corruption of blood, which nothing can reſtore but 


you ſee the ley tinctured yellow, it is fit for | 


informs us, that, in order to render the ink | 


ſome treſpaſs done, were Jawfully 


parliament, when a pardon is not pleaded till after "Ig 
tence. And certainly, on all accounts, when, a man 


hach obtained a pardor, he, is in the right to plead ; 
ſoon as poſſible. With regard to the object oy Hoe 
» 


judge Blackſtone obſerves, that the king ma ; 
offences merely againſt the crown, or dhe 1 
cepting, 1. That, to preſerve the liberty of the lubjeck. 
tlie committing any man to priſon out of the wile 1 
by the hanRAS corpus act, made 2 premunire, unpar. 
donable even by the king. Nor, 2. Can the king — 
don, where private juſtice is principally concerned in th 
proſecution of offenders; therefore, in APPEALS of al 
kinds (which are the ſuit, not of the king, but of the Part 
injured) the proſecutor may releaſe, but the king cannot 
pardin. Neither can he pardon a common nuſance 
while it remains unredreſſed, or fo as to prevent an abate. 
ment of it; though afterwards he may remit the fine. 
Neither, laſtly, can the king pardon an offence againſt a 
popular or penal ſtatute, after information brought; for 
theteby the informer hath acquired a private propert in 
his part of the penalty. Nor, farther, can the kin 5 
pardon be pleaded to any parliamentary impeachment 15 
as to impede the enquity, and ſtop the proſecution of 
great and notorious offenders. But aſter the impeach- 
ment has been ſolemnly heard and determined, it is not 
underſtood that the king's royal grace is farther reſtrained 
and abridged. As to the manner. of pardoning, it is a 
general rule, that wherever it may be reaſonably pre. 
ſumed the king is deceived, the pardon is void; fo that 
any ſuppreſſion of truth, or ſuggeſtion of falſhood, in a 
charter of parden, will vitiate the whole; for the kin 
was miſinformed. A parden of all felonies will not par. 
den a conviction or attainder of felony, but theſe muſt 
be particularly mentioned. Nor will a pardon of felonies _ 
include piracy, which is not puniſhable at the common 
law. It is alſo enacted by 13 Ric. II. ſtat. 2, cap. 1. 
that no pardon for treaſon, murder, or rape, ſhall be al- 
lowed, unleſs the offence be particularly ſpecified; and 
in murder it ſhall be exprefſed, whether it was committed 
by lying in wait, aſſault, or malice prepenſe. A pardon 
may be conditional, or the king may extend his merc 
upon what terms he pleaſes. It may be alſo obſerved, 
that a pardon, by act of parliament, is more beneficial 
than by the king's charter; for a man is not bound to 
plead it, but the court mult ex Heis take notice of it; 
neither can he loſe the benefit of it by his own laches or 
_ negligence, as he may of the king's charter or pardon. 
The effect of ſuch pardon by the king, is to make the of- 
tender a new man; to acquit him of all corporal penal- 
ties and forfeitures annexed to that offence for which he 
_ obtains parden, and to give him a new credit and capa- 
city. Blackſt. Com. book iv. p. 391, &c. 
PARDON by courſe of law, is that which the king grants as 
the law and equity perſuades, for a {light offence ; as ho- 
micide, caſual, &c. | : | 
PARDON, charter 3 See CHARTER. | 55 
PARDON, in the Canon Law, is an indulgence which the 
pope grants to ſuppoſed penitents, for remiſſion of the 
pains of purgatory, which they have merited for the pu- 


niſhment of their ſins. — | 
The grand time for the diſpenſation of pardons is the 
jubilee. 1 | OED | | | 
In this ſenſe, pardon is properly the angelic ſalutation ſaid 
to the Virgin at the ſound of three little ſtrokes of a bell 
rung in the morning, at noon, and night, in order fox 
the perſon to be entitled to indulgencts. | 
PARDONERS, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, were perſons who 
carried about the pope's indulgences, and fold them to 
the beſt bidders. ; | 
PARDUS, in Zoology, a name uſed by many for the L Fo- 
PARD; the more accurate authors, however, uſe the 
word PARDALIS, | | | | 
PaRDpus, in Conchyliology, a name given by authors to a 
kind of ſhells, of the genus of the volutæ. We have three 
kinds of this ſhell. 1. A voluta ſpotted with black. 2. 
Another ſpotted with yellow. And, 3..A very elegant 
one ſpotted with a reddiſh colour. They are called par di, 
or /eopard-ſhells, from their diſtinct ſpots reſembling 
thoſe on the ſkin of a leopaid. 
PARE, in the Manege. To pare a horſe's foot is to cut bis 
nails; i. e. the horn and ſole of his foot; which is done 
with a BUTTRESS in order to ſhoe bim. | 
In England, the ſmith or farrier holds the horſe's foot be- 
tween his knees; in which poſture he pares the foot, fets 
on the ſhoe, drives the nails, and rivets them, and this 
all alone, without any aſſiſtance from the groom. _ 
PARECBASIS, TagexGaoy, in Rhetoric, is uſed to ſignify 
the exaggeration of a crime, and not a digreſſion from 
the queſtion in hand, as ſome have thought. 
PARECHESIS, Tagnxreis, in Rhetoric, the too frequent 
repetition of the tame ſyllable, thus perire me malis ma- 
lim modis. | | | 
PAREDRIA, a term uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs an af. 


ſociation 


PAR 


{ciation of two, or more diſeaſes in the ſame patient, | 
- making what we call a complicated 1ilneſs.. | 
AREDRI. wap po among the Athenians. When the 
Y hon, baſileus, or pole marchus, by reaſon of their 
" h happened not to be fo well ſkilled in the laws and 
Lede of theit country as might have been wiſhed, it 
= cuſtomary ſor each of them to make choice of two | 
7 ſons of age, gravity, and reputation, to ſit with them 
Lars the bench, and direct them as there was occaſion. 
120 theſe aſſeſſors, or paredri, were obliged to undergo 
the ſame probation in the ſenate-houſe and public forum 
with the other magiſtrates; and like them too, to give 
an account how they had behaved themſelves in their re- 
ſpective truſts, when their office was expired, | | 
PAREGORICS, mTapnſopma, formed of Tpayſcepzw, I ap- 


peaſe, or mitigate, in Medicine, remedies which aſſuage 


relates to the ſubject in hand, whereas the latter is Fe 
reign tO it. An example of each we have in Virgil: and 
firſt of the parombeles n 


Hneas (neque enim patriui conſiſlere mentem 
Paſſus amor) rapidum ad naves pramitit Achatem. 

The ſollowing is an inſtance of the parent beit 
————\qz ſus jam merte ſub ægrd 
(Di meliora pits, erroremgue hoflibus 1 l 
Diſciſſos nudis laniabant dentibas artus. 


See PaRENTHESIs. 
PARENCEPHALIS, a name 


cerebellum. 


PARENCHYMA, age, effuſion, q. d. generated by 


given by ſome authors to the 


ain. The ſame with what we otherwiſe call an2dyzes 
ates, ' 
2 elixir. See ELIx IR paregoricum. e 
PAREIRA BRAVA, the root of a plant, which is a ſpe- 
cies of CONVOLYULUS, grow! | 
chiefly in Mexico and Braſil; eſteemed a ſpecific for the 
cure of the ſtone and gravel. 
The name, which, in the original Portugueſe, ſignifies 
' wild vine, or baſtard vine, bears a good deal of analogy 
to the plant which bears branches loaden with leaves per- 
fectly like thoſe of the vine; and which, like them, cteep 
along walls and tress. The Portugueſe value this root 
on an equal footing with the ipecacuanha. Some drug- 
iſts call it, by corruption, parada prava. _ ; 
M. Geoffroy attributes the efficacy of this root, in ne- 
hritic caſes, to its diſſolving the viſcid matters, where- 
by the particles of the ſand, &c. were cemented toge- 
ther; and hence he gives it with the ſame intention in 


jaundices, aſthmas, &c. It is adminiſtered in decoCtion. | 


The Portugueſe hold it alſo a remedy for dyſenteries, 

quinſies, bites of yenemous beaſts, &c. 

Mr. Geoffroy examined its virtues carefully, and alſo 
its characters and diſtinCtions ; he found that there were 

properly two kinds of it; the one brown on the out fide, 

and yellowiſh within. This is what was then moſt fre- 


quent in uſe; and the other white on the outſide, and of 
2 paler yellow or lemon- colour within. This is ſaid to | 
be of a fleſh-colour on the outſide, where recent, and to | 
turn white in drying ; both are of a ſpongy or porous | 


texture, yet conhderably hard and wocdy ; of a bitter 
taſte, but with an admixture of a ſweetiſh flavour like 


that of liquorice; and their uſual ſize is from that of | 


one's middle finger, to that of one's thumb. 


The Portugueſe were informed of the virtues of this root | 


by the natives of the Braſils; and on trial extolled it 
above all the medicines in uſe. Their account of its ef- 
ſicacy were too exaggerated to gain credit with the judi- 
cious part of the world; but Mr. Geoffroy's experiments, 
which ſet its virtues in a much modeſter light, yet ſhew 
them to be very great; and that the root delerves to be 
for ever continued in uſe in medicine, and reckoned 
among the moſt valuable ſimples. The Portugueſe pre- 
tend that it diſſolves the ſtone in the bladder; but though 
this is not true, Mr. Geffroy found that it was admir- 
able for breaking the common weaker ſabulous concre- 
tions in the kidneys and ureters; and that the taking it 
was always attended with the voiding of large quantities 
of gravel, He gave it alſo with great ſucceſs to perſons 
aſſlicted with ulcers in the kidneys and bladder, and whoſe 
urine was purulent, and at many times totally ſuppreſſed; 
theſe ſuppreſhons of urine weie always cured by it, and 
their urine became leſs thick and purulent; many alſo 
were perfectly cured of theſe complaints by a courſe of 
it, with the addition of balſam of capivi towards the end 
of the courſe. . ; 
This property of the pareira brava, of diſſolving thick 
humours, gave Mr. Geoffroy an opinion of trying it in 
humorous aſthmas; and theſe obſtinate caſes often were 
greatly abated, and ſometimes perfectly cured by it, The 
uſual way of taking it is in decoction, ſweetening it in 
the manner of tea. Of the root in ſubſtance he preſcribes 
from twelve grains to half a dram, and in decoction or 
infuſion, two or three drams: this quantity of the root 
bruiſed he directs to be boiled in a pint and a half of wa- 
ter, till only a pint remains, which is to be {trained olf, 
ſwectened with a little ſugar, divided into three portions, 
and drank as tea at intervals of half an hour. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1710. 9 
PARELCON, in Grammar, a figure, whereby a word or 
{yllable is added to the end of another. 
PARELIA, or rather PARHEL1A, in Phy/iology, See PAR. 
HELIUM, 

PAREMBOLE, TapeuConny in Rhetoric, a figure wherein 
ſomething relating to the ſubject is inſerted in the middle 
of a period. All che difference between the parembole 
and parentheſis, according to Voſſius, is, that the former 


growing in the Welt Indies, | 


a collection and condenſation of juice, in Anatomy, a pe- 
culiar kind of ſubſtance different from fleſh, whereof ſe- 
veral parts,of-the body, as the heart, lungs, liver, ſpleen, 
kidneys, &c. were anciently ſuppoſed to be formed. | _ 
Eraſiſtratus firſt uſed the word; as imagining the ſub- 

ſtance of theſe parts not to be vaſcular like the reft, but 
to conbiſt of a maſs or coagulum of blood, ſtagnated in 
the veſſels of the parts. But the moderns univerſally re- 
ject this opinion: the obſervations made by microſcopes, 

injections, &c, clearly ſhewing, that the heart is a true 


muſcle, the lungs and ſpleen, cluſters of membranous 


veſicles and veſſels, and the liver and kidneys, compoſi- 
tions of glands, through which the bile and urine are 
filtrated. _ 1 e | 
Beſides the veſſels and canals of the human body, the an- 
cients ſuppoſed a fimple homogeneous and ficm matter, 
peculiar to each part, and thereby diſtinguiſhing the ha- 
bir of one part from that of another. But ſome moderns 
have denied the exiſtence of a parenchyma, or pulpy mat- 
ter, and have aſſerted, that the whole body is compoſed 
of veſſels and canals. The chief promoter of this opi- 
nion was Ruyſch, who having laid the injected parts of 
the body in rectified ſplrit of wine, and then dried them 
in the air; whatever was not injected, was thereby diſſi- 
pated, and the remainder conſiſted merely of veſſels; 
from whence he concluded, that the whole is compoſed 
of veſſels. But it ſeems certain, that'a freſh muſcle can 
never be ſo injected, as to appear wholly compoſed of 
canals. If, indeed, after injection, it be ſuffered to dry, 
the parts not injected will exhale, and the more the muſ- 
cle is dried, the more it will appear compoſed of veſſels. 
What is here ſaid of a muſcle, holds true of all other 
parts of the body. Thus many veſſels run through the 
ſubſtance of a bone; but no one has yet been able to de- 
monſtrate, that the whole bone is compoſed of veſſels. 
There always remains a ſubſtance peculiar to bones, 
which has never yet been ſhewn to be vaſcular. In the 
brain alſo there always remains ſomething which cannot 
be, demonſtrated vaſcular. 


The parenchyma is ſenſibly full of juices, ſo that very lit- 


_ tle of truly ſolid matter remains, when theſe juices are 


exhaled. | 


PARENCHYMA of plants, De. Grew givesthe name paren- 


chyma, to the pith or pulp, or that inner part of a fruit 
or plant, through which the juice is ſuppoſed to be diſtti- 


buted. | 


This, when viewed with a microſcope, appears to re- 
ſemble marrow, or rather a ſponge, being a porus, flex- 
ible, dilatable ſubſtance. | DEE BY 
Its porcs are innumerable, and exceedingly ſmall; receiv- 
ing as much humour as is requiſite to fill and extend 
them; which difpolition of pores it is, that is ſuppoſed 
to fit the plant for vegetation and growth. 

The parenchyma of roots is white at firſt; but it changes 
its colour, in proportion as the root grows thicker. Thus 


it becomes yellow in the root of the baſtard thubarb, and 
red in that of the biſtort. | 


PARENT, parens, a term of relation, applicable to thoſe 


from whom we immediately receive our being. See Fa- 
THER and MOTHER, | 

The duties of parents to legitimate children conſiſt in 
three particulars; viz. their maintenance, their protec- 
tion, and their education. It is a principle of law, as 
well as of nature, that every man is obliged to provide 
for thoſe deſcended from his own loins. . By 43 Eliz. 
cap. 2. the father, mother, grandfather, and grandmother 
of poor impotent perſons, ſhall maintain them at their 
own charges, if of ſufficient ability, according as the 
quarter ſeſſions ſhall direct; and by 5 Geo. I. cap. 8. if 
a parent runs away, and leaves his children, the church. 
wardens and overſeers of the pariſh ſhall ſeize his rents, 
goods, and chattels, and diſpoſe of them towards their 
relief, Butno perſon is bound to provide a maintenance 
for his ifſue, unleſs where the children are unable to 
work, through infancy, diſeaſe, or accident; ard then 
is only obliged to find them with neceſſaries, the penalty 
or refuſal being no more than 204. a month. (See Pa- 


PIST 


P 


ſtrictions. 


in a reaſonable manner. 


PARENTHESIS, wapey8:ou, formed 


BY 


PAR 


PIST and Jews). Our law has made no proviſion to 


prevent the diGnheriting of children by will; but by the 
cuſtom of London, formerly univerſal, the children of 
freemen, are entitled to one third of their father's effects, 
to be equally divided between them; of which he can- 
not deprive them. Farther, a parent, by our Jaws, may 
ſupport his children in their law-ſuits, without being 
guilty of the legal crime of maintaining quarrels: and a 
man may juſtify aſſault and battery in defence of the per- 
ſons of his children. With regard to the education of 
children, though our laws are defeCtive, yet in one in- 
ſtance they. have made a wiſe proviſion for breeding up 
the riſing generation; ſince by the ſtatutes for appren- 
ticing poor children, fuch children may be apprenticed 
out by the overſeer, -&&c. See APPRENTICE. And, in 
the caſe of religion, all parents are under peculiar re- 
See PAPIST. 

By the ancient Roman laws, the f 


A 
parent may lawfully correct his child, being under age, 
The conſent or concurrence of 
the parent to the MARRIAGE of his child under age was 
alſo directed by our ancient law to be obtained; but now 


it is abſolutely neceſſary, and without it the contract is void. | 
A father has no other power over his ſon's eſtate than | 
as a truſtee or guardian; for, though he may receive the 
profits during the child's minority, yet he muſt account | 
for them when he comes of age. He may, indeed, have 
the benefit of his children's labour while they live with | - 
him, and are maintained by him ; but this is no more | 


than he is intitled to from his apprentices or ſervants. 
Moreover, the legal power of a father (for a mother, as 


ſuch, is entitled to no power, but only to reverence and 


reſpect) over the perſons of his children ceaſes at the 


age of twenty-one. Yet, till that age arrives, this em- 
- pire of the father continues even after his death; for he 
may by his will appoint a guardian to his children. 
may alſo delegate part of his authority, during his life, 
to tutors and ſchoolmaſters. 


He 


chap. xvi. See CHILD, 


PARENTALIA, in Antiquity, funeral obſequies : or the | 


laſt duties paid by children to their deceaſed parents. 


PARENTALIA is alſo uſed for a ſacrifice or ſolemn ſervice 
offered annually to the manes of the dead. 5 
PARENTELA — De parentela fe tollere, in Ancient Cuſtoms, 


ſignified a renunciation of one's kindred and family. 
This was done in open court, before the jndge, and in 


the preſence of twelve men, who made oath, they be- | 
| lieved it was done for a Juſt cauſe. 


We read of it in the laws of Henry I. 
thing 
from any of his relations, &c. | Oe 
of aaa, inter, be- 
tween, and evbeors, poſition, q. d. futting between, in 
Grammar, certain intercalary words inſerted in a diſ- 
courſe, which interrupt the tenſe or thread, but which 
ſeem neceſſaty for the fuller underſtanding of the ſubject. 
The politeſt of our modern writers avoid all parentheſes, 


as keeping the mind in ſuſpenſe, embarraſſing it, and 
rendering the diſcourſe leſs clear, uniform, and agree- | 
able. Long and frequent parentheſes are intolerable, eſ- 
pecially in verſe, which they ever render dull and lan- 


guid, and like to proſe. 


The proper charaQteriſtic of a parentheſis is, that it may 


* 


be either taken in, or left out, the ſenſe and grammar 
remaining entire. | 


In ſpeaking, parentheſes are to be pronounced in a dif- 


ferent tone; and in writing they are incloſed between (), 
to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt of the diſcourſe. 


The character itſelf, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, is 
alſo called a parentheſis. See PAREMBOLE, 


ARERGON. See PARERGA, 


PARER, in the Manege, a term formerly uſed as a com- 


mand to ſtop, but now exploded ; all the riding-maſters, 
when they have a mind the ſcholar ſhould ſtop the horfe, 
calling out hola. See STOP, | 


PARERE, in Commerce, an Italian term, which begins to 
It ſigniſies the advice or counſel of a mer- | 
chant, or negociant; becauſe ſuch a perſon, being con- 
ſulted on any point, introduces his anſwer, in Italian, | 


be naturaliſed. 


with mi pare, 1. e. I think, it ſeems to me. | 


The method of negociating, eſpecially that of bills of ex- 


change, being borrowed from the Italians, mes rrpaing 
Cities, eſpecially Lyons, retain the uſe of pareres ; whic 
are the advices or opinions of merchants and negociants, 
and which ſerve as acts before notaries, when given by 
authority of a judge-conſervator, or at a particular con- 
{ultation, for maintaining N of the conſulter. 


\ 


her had a power of | 
life and death over his children; but the rigour of theſe 

laws was ſoſtened by ſubſequent conſtitutions. By our | 
Engliſh laws, parental authority is much more moderate, 
but ſtill ſufficient to maintain order and obedience. 


Blackſt. Comm. book i. 


P 


- 


- 


P 


ix 


M. Savary has an excellent treatiſe intitled, Pa 
Avis & Conſeils ſur les plus importantes Maticres 9 

Commerce; containing the reſolution of the moſt ig. 
cult queſtions relating to bankrupts and failures bills f 
exchange, orders without date, or expreſſion of viſue 

bank-fignings, renewing of bills of exchange, thoſe 8 
or accepted by women in behalf of their huſbands fo 
during the minority of the drawer, &c. Fo 
ARERGA, gap va, a term ſometimes uſed in architec 
ture, for additions, or appendages, made by way of th. 
nament to a principal work. | 

It is ſometimes alſo uſed in painting, for little pieces, or 


compartiments, on the ſides, or in the corners, of the 
principal pieces. 


.. 
"ere, on 


PARESIS, Tagtoy, in Medicine, à diſeaſe called alſo PA- 


RAI YSIS, and PALSY. 

ARE TONIU M, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an earth 
anciently found on the ſhores of Egypt, Cyrene, and the 
iſland of Crete; and uſed by the ancients in painting, 
It had its name either from a part of Egypt, near which 
it was gathered, or from the name of a town in that 
dom, where it was uſually ſold. | 
Vitruvius is of the firſt opinion, and Volaternusof theother, 


king- 


Of late we have been taught to think it loſt ; but it is ſtill 


common on the ſhores of moſt of the iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago, though not obſerved or regarded; and is truly 
a very heavy and tough clay of a fine white colour, found 
in maſſes of different ſizes, generally as ſoft as the ſofter 


clays within the ſtrata ; and, by rolling about on the 


beach in this ſtate, it gathers up the ſand, ſmall ſhells, 
and other foulneſſes we always find about it. It is moſt 
probable, that there are ſtrata of it fine and pure in the 
cliffs there, and that the ſea waſhes off maſſes of them in 
ſtorms and high tides, which are what we find. Hill. 
ARGET, in Natural Hiftory, a name given to the ſeveral 


kinds of gypſum or plaiſter-ſtone, which, when ſlightly 


calcined, make what is called plaiſfer of Paris, uſed in 
caſting ſtatues, in ſtuccoing floors and cielings, and many 
other like occafions. | 1 ns | 

The word parget, though generally underftood of all the 
gypſums, is, however, by the workman principally ap- 


— 


plied to the two ſpecies which make up the firſt genus of 


that claſs, called by Dr. Hill the pho/ides. Theſe are 


the Montmartre kind, and that of Derbyſhire. dee 


PRHOL Is. 


ARGETTING, in Building, is uſed for the plaiſtering of 


walls; ſometimes for plaiſter itſelf. 


Pargeting is of various kinds: as, 1. White lime and hair 


mortar laid on bare walls. 2. On bare laths, as in par- 


_ titioning, and plain cieling. 3 Rendering the inſides 
| of walls, or doubling partition-walls. 4. Rouyh-caſting 


on heart-Jaths. 5. Plaiſtering on brick-work, with finiſh- 
After ſuch abju- | 


ration, the perſon was incapable of inheriting any 


ing mortar, in imitation 


of ſtone-work; and the like 
upon heart-Jaths, 


ARHELIUM, or PARHELION, formed from 79a, near, 
and ij, ſun, in Phyſtolagy, a mock ſun, or meteor, in 


form of a very bright light, appearing aſide of the ſun; 


and formed by the reflexion of his beams in a cloud pro- 
| mY poſited. e | | 


he parbelia uſually accompany the coronæ, or luminous 
circles, and are placed in the fame circumference, and 


at the ſame height. Their colours reſemble thoſe of the 
rainbow; the red and yellow are on the fide towards the 


ſun, and the blue and violet on the other. Though 


there are corone ſometimes ſeen entire, without any | 


parhelia; and ſometimes parbelia without coronæ. 


The apparent ſize of parbelia is the fame as that of the 
_ true fun; but they are not always round, nor always 


ſo bright as the ſun ; and when ſeveral appear, ſome are 
more bright than others. They are tinged extervally 
with colours like the rainbow, and many of them have a 
long fierv tail oppoſite to the ſun, but paler towards the 
extremity, Some parhelia have been obſerved with two, 
and others with three tails. Theſe tails appear for the 


moſt part in a white horizontal circle, which generally | 
paſſes through all the parbelia; and, it it were entire, 


would go through the centre of the ſun. Sometimes 


there are arcs of lefler circies, concentric to this, touch-⸗ 


ing thoſe coloured circles which ſurround the ſun. They 
are alſo tinged with colours, and contain other Par. 
Parhelia are generally ſituated in the interſections of cit- 


cles ; but Caſlini ſays, that thoſe which be ſaw in 1683, 


were on the outſide of the coloured circle, though the 
tails were in the circle that was parallel to the horizon. 
M. Zpinus apprehends, that parhelia with elliptical co. 
rone are more frequent in the northern regions, and 
thoſe with circular ones is the ſouthern. Ihe) bave been 
viſible for one, two, three, and four hours together; and 
in North America they are ſaid to continue ſome days, 
and to be viſible from ſun- riſe to ſun-ſet. When the par- 


helia diſappear, it ſometimes rains, or there falls ey 


In the interlection cf this circle, and the outward itis 


N diſappeared before K; and while M grew fainter, k 


are always attended with halos, he was fatished that 


PAR 


the form of oblong ſpiculz, as Maraldi, Weidler, Krafft, 
and others, have obſerved; aud becauſe the air in North 
America abounds with ſuch frozen ſpiculæ, which are 
even viſible to the eye, according to Ellis and Middleton, 
ſuch particles have been thought to be the cauſe of all 
coronæ and parhelia. PARASELEN@® have alſo been ſeen 
accompanied with tails and coloured circles, like thoſe 
which attend the parhella. An account of feveral, and 
a particular deſcription of a fine appearance of this kind, 
may be feen in Muſchenbroeck's Introductio, &c. p. 
1046. : ; 
Parhelia are ſometimes double, triple, &c, 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that two were ſeen in Boſphorus from 
morning to evening, though, in genera], he obſerves, 
they arc not ſeen, except when the ſun is near the hori- 
on. Pliny relates under what conſuls this phenomenon 
was ever ſeen at Rome. 
In the year 1629, was ſeen at Rome, by Scheiner, a 
perhelion of four ſuns ; Gafſendi ſays, that in 1635 and 
1636, he often ſaw one mock ſun; in 1051, Hevelius 
obſerved at Danrzick one of feven ſuns; and 1566, an- 
other was ſeen at Arles, of (1x, | 
Phenomena of this kind have alſo be-n obſerved by M. 
de la Hire at Paris, in 1689, and by M. Caſſini, in 1693 ; 
by Mr. Grey, in 1700; by Halley, in 1702; and Ma- 
raldi, in 1721. ö 
The Roman phenomenon obſerved by Scheiner, is re- 
preſented Tab. V. Optics, fig. 86. in which A 1s the 
place of the obſerver, B his zenith, C the true fan, A B 
a plane paſſing through the obſerver's eye, the true ſun, 
and the zenith. About the fun C, there appeared two 
concentric rings, not compiete, but diverſified with co- 
jours. The lefler of them, D E F, was fuller, and more 
perſect; and though it was open from D to F, yet thoſe 
ends were perpetually endeavouring to unite, and ſome 
times they did fo. The outer of theſe rings was much 
ſainter, ſo as ſcarcely to be diſcernible. | It had, how- 
ever, a variety of colours, hut was very inconſtant. The 
third circle, K LM N, was very large, and all over white 


paſſing through the middle of the fun, and every where | 


parallel to the horizon. At farit this circle was entire; 
but towards the end of the appearance it was weak and 
ragged, ſo as hardly to be perceived from M towards N. 


G K I, there broke out two parheliga, or mock ſuns, N 
and K, not quite perfect; K being rather weak, but N 
ſhone brighter and flronger. The brightneſs of the mid— 
dle of them was ſomething like that of the fun, but to- 
wards the edges they were tinged with colours, like thoſe 
of the rainbow, and they were uneven and ragged. the 
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parhelian N was u little wavering, and ſent out a ſpiked 


tail NP, of a colour ſomewhat ſiery, the length of which | 


was continually changing. | | 

The parhelia at L and M, in the horizontal ring, were 
not ſo bright as the former, but were rounder, and white, 
like the circle in which they were placed. The parhelion 


grew brighter, and vanithed the laſt of all. 


It is to be obſerved, farther, that the order of the colours 


in the circles DEF, G KN, was the ſame as in the com- 
mon halos, namely, red next the fun; and the diameter 

of the inner circle was alſo about 45 degrees; Which is 

the uſual ſize of a halo. | | 

M. Mariotte accounts for the appearance of parheira from 


an infinity of little particles of ice floating in the air, 


which multiply the image of the ſun, either by refract- 
ing or breaking his rays, and thus making bim appear 


where he is not; or by reſlecking them, and ſerving as | 


mirrors. 


The known laws of reſlexion and refraction have given a 
handle for geometrizing on theſe phenomena; and NI. 


. . » . . ? 
Mariotte has determined the preciſe figure of the little 


icicles, and their fituation in the air, the ſize of the co- 
ronæ, or circles, which accompany the p, and the 
colours wherewith they are painted, by a geometrical 
calculus. | 

The hypotheſis of Des Cartes, to account for that hori- 
Zontal circle, in which mock ſuns appear, has leis pro 
bability than any of his conjectures. He ſuppoſes that a 


great quantity of frozen vapoure, crouded together by 


contrary winds, form a prodigions cylinder, which re- 
fletts the light that falls ſrom it on all ſides, fo as to ex- 


— : . | | 
hibit that lucid appearance in all the ſurrounding clouds. 


M. Huygens, on applying his attention to theſe appear- 
ances, was ſoon ſenſible that they could not ariſe from 
ſuch globules as formed the HaLos ; yet ſince parhelia 


their cauſes muſt be much alike. Conſideting, then, 
what other figure hail-ſtones might poſhbly have, be— 
tides a ſpherical one, he could find no other fo ſimple as 
that of a cylinder; and, indeed, he had often obſerved, 
that ſnow did conliſt of ſeveral flender oblong particle: 


. 
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mixed with thoſe of other ſhapes; and ſeeing that ſmal! 
globules were ſufficient for the production of halos, he 
imagined that a great number of ſmall cylinders, float- 
ing in the air, might produce ſimilar appearances. He 
alſo remembered that Des Cartes had taken notice of cer- 
tain ſmall columns, or cylindeis, which he had ſeen ly- 
ing on the ground, the extremites of which were bounds 
ed with flat ſtars, conſiſting of fix rays or points. 

The large and white horizontal circle, in the Roman phe. 
nomenon, M. Huygens ſuppoſed to be produced by the 
reflexton of the ſun's rays from the outfides of the ups 
right cylinders; ſince, when the ſun {hincs upou a great 
number of ſuch cylinders, ſuſpended in the air, a white 
circle mult neceſſatily appear to paſs through the ſun, pa- 
ralled to the horizon, and of the ſame breadth with that 
of the ſun. This he Ilnews very diſtinly by a large 
figure of a cylinder, and by pointing out the progreſs of 
the ſun's rays reflected from it. For every point of the 
ſun's vertical diameter, as well as his centre, will illumi— 
nate a circle of cylinders, of the ſame apparent height as 
the illuminating point. It ts obſervable that no thick 
clouds are ſeen in the air when thefe circles apprar, but 
only fuch as are very thin, and ſcarce viſible. For in 
molt of theſe obſervations the iky is ſaid to have been 
very clear and ſerene, which very. well agrees with this 
hypotheſis; ſince thoſe minute cylinders muſt conſtitute 
a very thin cloud, uniformly extended ; through which 
the fun, and even the blue colour of the ſky, may be 
lcen. | 
M. Huygens ſuppoſes that the parhelia at K and N are 
produced by the fame upright cylinders, which produce 
the great white circle ; but not in the ſame manner as 
that was cauſed, viz, by imple reflexion, but by means 
of two refiactions, exactly in the lame manner as halos 
are produced; the center of the cylinder being inow, 


and the outer part ice. The interval between thele par- 


Helia, he lays, will be greater, as the cylinder of tnow 
is thicker in proportion to the whole cylinder; and be- 
cauſe the fun appears brightelt through cacſe cyiinders 
which are on the outydes of the arch K N; aud as this 


briphtnels decays gradually to a cert:in diſtance, it exhi- 


bits the appearance of a parheſzon with a tail, always 
tending towards the white circie, and making it brighter 
as far as it extends. Ibe tail N P, of the parhelion at N, 


is drawn out of this circle; bur this was a miſtake, as 


Hevelius obſerves; and though it is not ſaid that the par- 
helion at K had any tail, yet it is plain that a certain part 
of the white circle was its tail, though but a dull ons ; 
becauſe this parhelion is ſaid to have been fainter than 
the other; and it appears by the obfervations of Heve- 
lius, and his own, that tele parhelia, or mock ſuus, as 
well as parajeiene, or mock moons, always have tails. 
Laſtly, the extraordinary brightneſs of thete parhelia, 
which was faid to rival that of the ſun, be tuppoſed 
might eaſily be accounted for, by conſidering that every 


cylinder ſhines through its whole lenpth ; whereas the. 


round grains in the halo, or the rainbow, emit bur littie 
light; ſo that the cylinder may probably afford more light 
than ten of thoſe round grains; and if there be great 
plenty of cylinders in the air, it is bo wonder that thoie 
images of the ſun thovid appear ſo bright. 

He then proceeds to demonſtrate his hypotheſis, by an 
accurate conlideration of the refraction of the rays of 
light through the ſides of ſuch cylinders as have been de- 
ſcribed; and he inveſtigates the diſtance at which the 


parhelia mult appear from the ſun; ſhewing that it is ſo 
muck the greater, as the internal cylinder of ſnow is 


thicker in proportion to the whole cylinder; and that 
this diſtance mult become greater as the ſun riſes higher ; 
and he ſubjoins a table ot thete diſtances, in proportion 
to any given altitude of the fun; from which it appears, 
that if a futhcient number of cylinders be placed one 
above another (tome of which are melted more and ſome 


leis) bebdes the collateral parhelia next the fun, two or 


more may appear farther from him, but {il} in the ſame 
white c1icie, which was alſo confirmed by the obſe;va- 
tions of Hevelius in 1661, and of Scheiner in 1630, It 
appears allo, from the ſame tables, that while the cylin- 
ders remain in the fame ſituation, as the ſun riſes higher 
the intervals between him and the two parbelia wiil ins 
creaſe, which was the very thing which he himlelt had 
obſerved. But a greater alteration of theſe intervals may 
happen, if the cylinders be more melted ;z and fiom hence 
miglit ariſe that very remarkable phenomenon, which is 
ſaid to have appeared in the time of Auguitus, when 
three [uns were ſeen at the fame time, ail of which were 
ſoon contracted into one; which, te obterves, would be 
ettected by the warmth of the air melting the ſnow in the 
cylinders; by which means both the parbe/in would draw 
ncarer to the ſun, ul they coincided with it 3 at which 


time all the cylinders would be melted, and changed into 
round drops. 
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In the next place our author proceeds to explain the cauſe 
of that corona in the Roman phenomenon, of which the 
ſun is che center. And here his former hypotheſis con- 
cerning halos, he acknowledges, will not anſwer the 
rpoſe. For though, when ſmall cylinders are pro- 
duced in the air, it is probable that half-thawed globules 
are lodged there at the ſame time, for the production of 
coronas; yet it is difficult to conceive how they can be 
thawed in ſo exact a proportion, as to produce a corona 
that ſhall paſs preciſely through thoſe very parhelia. 
Neither, as he obſerves, can this appearance be produced 
by cylinders obliquely ſituated, but only by the round ends 
of upright cylinders. And to ſuppoſe the above men- 
tioned cylinders to be always terminated by plain baſes, 
he ſays, is by no means agreeable to nature; for, ſince 
their tops and bottoms will be thawed, as well as their 
fides, and to the ſame degree quite round, the water at 
their extremities will neceſſarily aſſume a round figure; 
ſo that not only thoſe upright cylinders which lie on each 
fide of the ſun, and produce the collateral parhelia, will 
tranſmit his rays to the eye; but alſo thoſe that lie quite 
round beyond him, to a certain diſtance, which will, 
therefore, produce a corona. 
'To verify this hypotheſis by experiment, he ordered a 
glaſs cylinder to be made with round ends; and, incloſing 
it in an opaque body of the ſame ſhape, he found that it 


did, in reality, reftact the light in ſuch a manner as | 


would produce this appearance. Conſidering, therefore, 


the neceſſity there is for the cylinders being of this par- 


ticular ſhape, in order that the rays, paſſing through 
their extremities, may produce coloured circles, he did 
not doubt, but that theſe circles are thoſe very coronas. 
Otherwiſe ſome irregular and ill ſhaped circles would 
be ſeen. 5 | 
Hevelius had remarked, that the circle which paſſes 


through the parhelia, frequently appears fainter above 


and below, and brighteſt next the parhe/za. The reaſon 


of this M. Huygens thought to be very plain from his | 
glaſs cylinder, ſince the rays which paſſed through the 


Tound tops and bottoms of them produced only a ſmall 
round image of the ſun, as round grains do; whereas 
thoſe which paſſed towards the ends of the cylindrical 
ſurfaces, where they juſt began to turn round, were 
formed into a broader and brighter pencil, like thoſe 
which produce the parhelia; and this mult make the 


corona grow gradually brighter and brighter towards the | 


parhelia, both abo 


ve and below, and to be more intenſely 
coloured. "os . 


Having explained the cauſes of this corona, he proceeds 


to account for the two parhelia L and M. which appeared 
in the back part of the great white circle. And theſe, 
he thought, were produced, not by the reflexion, but by 
the refraCtion of the ſun's rays in the upright cylinders. 
The inner opaque cylinders, he obſerves, are ſo far from 
contributing to the production of theſe parhelia, that they 
ſometimes hinder their appearances. But yet this inner 
cylinder of ſnow is abſolutely neceſſary, whether the 
outward ſhell that contains it be made of water or of 
ice; for without the ſnow, the watery cylinders would be 


immediately changed into round drops, and the whole | 
cylinders could not be ice, becauſe then they could not 
be every where tranſparent, without ſuppoſing them to 


have been quite liquid before they were frozen, which is 
inconſiſtent with a cylindrical figure, _ 
He then ſhews, that theſe back perhelia m 
large white circle; and determines, geometrically, that 
the diſtance between them mult be ſixty degrees. Indeed 
in Scheinet's ſcheme, the diſtance of theſe parhelia ex- 
ceeds ninety degrees; but it was neither meaſured, nor 
eſtimated ; nor, indeed, ſo much as mentioned, and there- 
fore M. Huygens does not doubt but that it is drawn much 
too large. In the Roman phenomenon theſe perhelig are 
ſaid to have been white, whereas, according to this hypo- 
theſis, they ought to have been coloured. M. Huygens 
ſuppaſes that the whiteneſs aroſe from the weaknels of 
their light; on which account halos ſometimes appear 
white, and ſometimes alſo the lateral parhelia, as appears 
by the accurate obſervations of Kechelius. But that theſe 
back parhelia do ſometimes appear coloured, is evident 
from the account we have of one in Mat, Paris's hiſtory ; 
ia which we are told that beſides the true ſun, four 
mock ſuns appeared red, in a great circle, of the 
colour of cryſtal. That two of thele were back parhclia 
is evident from the figure, though it may be faulty in 
other reſpects. 

The ſcarcity of cylinders, M. Huygens ſuppoſes, may be 
the reaſon chat, in many obſervations, theſe parhelia have 
not appeated, though the white circle was plain enough 
to be ſgen. But there is another circumſtance which may 
binder their appearance, viz. the inner cylinders of the 
back part of the white circle being too thick in propor- 
tion to the water that ſurrounds them. For then, the 


| 


uſt be in the x 


_ rays which ſhould produce the parheiia will be lg 
and he found by calculation, that when the ſun js 
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ty-five degrees high, if the diameter of the Opaque 92 

linder bear a greater proportion to that of the whole 
» 


than 590 to loco, no back parhelia can appear, 
That the back parhelta iy the Roman phenomenon ax. 
peared rounder than the lateral ones, M, Huygens ſup. 
poſes to ariſe from this circumſtance, that thouph ſome 
cylinders in the arch L M, which lie not far from J. and 
M, do ſend ſome refracted rays to the eye, yet they are 
not ſo numerous as thoſe which come from the Cylinders 
at Land M; and therefore that theſe parhel;a can have 
no tails that are far extended, like the lateral ones. Be. 
ſides the refractions through the cylinders that produced 
the back parhelia are more reyular ; for the rays are not 
confined in their courſe by the opaque cylinders within 
but receive their directions from the refractions at the 
moſt exact figure and poliſh of the outward watery ſur. 
face of the cylinders. For the dark cylinders within, not 
being exactly equal to one another, are the cauſe of the 
irregular and inconſtant ſhape of the Jateral parhelia 
The reaſon of the flutuating motion of the tail of the 
parhelion N, he ſuppoles to be, that, ſometimes fewer 
and ſometimes more cylinders were Carried into that- 
place; which alſo accounts for the corona DEH beine 
_ lometimes entire, and ſometimes open below, and 
that the parhelion K grew brighter while N grew duller. 
The phenomenon obſerved in 1661 by Hevehiue, exhibited 
in Tab. V. Optics, fig. 87. ſeems to compriie ail the real 
varites of this magnincent ſpectacle, parts of which have 
often been ſcen ſeparately, The greateſt difference bee 
tween this appearance and that at Rome, conbiſts in the 
arches Q Rand T HS, which are convex towards the 
{un, and which Huygens accounts for by cylinders ing 
in a horizontal ſituation: The parheliaà in theſe inserted 
arches, he ſays, are nothing more than the brighteſt Parts 
of them; and therefore they never appear quite diſtinck 
nor much brighter than the adjoining parts of the arches. 
Accordingly, Hevelius, in all his obſervations of this 
kind, took notice, that they appeared rather dul“, heavy, 
and ſaint; and he was not ſure whether there was g par- 
helion at I, or not. The reaſon why the middle Fart of 
the arch ſhould appear a little diſtinct from the rett, he 
ſuppoſcd to be this, that though there be great plenty of 
horizontal cylinders in the air, yet they may be ſo hort, 
as to have been little of a cylindrical furface, or perhaps 
may be like oblong ſpheroids. Beſides it is pericCtly 
agreeable to the oblervations of Hevelius, that the higher 
the tun or moon, and con!cquently the more the coronas 
are elevated above the horizcn, the ilatter theſe inverted 
arches appear, It is confeſſed by M. Huygens, that the up- 
per parts of theſe arches are repreſented by Hevclius as 
being much leſs than his calculations require them to be 
but he imagines, that the fight of the obſerver was im- 
poſed upon, by the arches being ſo much elevated aLove 
the horizon; in conſequence of which they would ap- 
pear to be parts of much lefler circles than they realiy 
are. | 5 Wt 
M. Muſchenbroeck ſays, that nothing has been advanced 
concerning the cauſe of parhelia, more probable than 
the hypotheſis of M. Huygens, except that frozen cylin- 
ders or ſpiculæ are always found tranſparen!, and are ne- 
ver opaque at the center. The coloured arcs that ac- 
company parhelia, he thinks to be not at all different 
from the common coronæ, ſo that if there be a quantity 
of icy ſpiculæ in a thin fog, the whole of this appearance 
will be produced, the coronz being formed in the fog, 
and the parhelia in the ſpiculæ. | te 
See Huygens's Diſſertation on this ſubjeck in Smith's Op- 
tics, book i. chap. 11. See allo Prieltley's Hilt. of Light, 
&c. p. 613, &c. and Muichenbioeck's lutioduChion, &c. 
vol. ii. p. 1038, &c. quarto. „ 5 
ARHOMOLOGY, napopouyiz, in Rhetoric, a figure 
wheicin a part is yielded to the opponent, aud the relt de— 
nied: thus, Sume hoc ab judicibus unh d voluntate. nom 
nem illi propiorem cognatum quam te fuiſſe, concedimis: 
officia tua nonnulia in illum exitiſſe, Hipendia vos und fe- 
ciſſe aliquamdiu nemo negat z ſed quid contra te/tamonium 
dlicis, in quo ſcriptus hic eff. See CONCESSION. 
PARIAN marble. Sce MakBLE i, 
PARIEUCALIA a, in Anatomy, the third or fourth bones 
of the cranium ; ſo called becauſe they form the partes 
or ſides of the head. $2 656% 
They are alſo denominated ofa bregmatis, and % ci 
pitis. 
Their ſabſtance 


coronal and occipital bones. 


P 


is fincr and thinner than that of the 
'Fhe figure is ſquate; their 


ſize turpaſſes that of the other bones of the head; ang 
their Gituation is in the lateral parts, which they policls 
entirely, : 

i he 


ſuture connecls them at the upper put; t 
art to the os fronts ; 16 
Jac bs 


The ſagittal | 
coronal joins their fore-p 


BY AK 


Jambdoidal joins them by the hind part to the occipital | 


bone; and, laſtly, the ſquammous ſuture joins them by 
the lower part of the oſſa petroſa. 


The outer ſurface of theſe bones is very ſmooth and po- 


liſhed ; the inner rough and uneven, being full of impreſ- 


ons, which the arteries of the dura mater made, by 


their continual pulſation, before the bones were oflified. ' 
They have each an external and convex tide, and an in- 
ternal and concave one, four edges, one ſuperior or ſa- 


gittal, one inferior or temporal, one anterior or frontal, 
and one poſterior or occipital. The ſuperior edge is 


the longeſt 3 the inferior the ſhorteſt; in this lall there 


is a very ſquammoſe flope, which may be properly 
named the temporal ſlope; the upper and poſterior 
edges are indented through their whole length ; the an- 
terlor edge is indented alſo, except at its lower part; 
and all the lower edge is ſquammous, except a ſmall 
portion next the os occipitis. It has four angles, the 
anterior and upper, the anterior and lower, the pol- 


terior aud upper, and the poſterior and lower: the an- 
terior and lower angle ends in a ſquammous production, | 


- which from its ſituation may be called the temporal an- 


gle, or apophyſzs. On the outſide, above the temporal 


lope, is ſeen the molt conſiderable portion of the temi- 


circular plane of the temporal muſcle ; near the upper 


edge toward the poſterior angle, is a ſmall hole, called 
the parictal hole, which is ſometimes found only in one 


of the bones, ſometimes in the ſagittal future, and in] 112, that the boundaries of pariſhes were originally af. 
_ certained by thoſe of a manor or manots; becauſe it very 


ſome ſubjects it is entirely wanting. In ſome, this hole 


goes only to the diploe, in others it pertorates both 


tables. | | 
'Theſe bones are the weakeſt of all the eight that compoſe 


the ſkull. The diploe is found between the tables, 


through the whole length of the ſagittal and occipital 
edges, and through the upper half of the coronal tu- 
ture. Theſe bones contain a large portion of the brain, 


form part of the temples, and ſerve for the inſertion of | 


the temporal mulcles. Winſlow. | 


PARIETARIA, in Botany. dee PELLITORY. 
| PARIETES, in Anatomy, a term uſed for the incloſures, 


\ becauſe of its office, which is to force the blood through | 
all parts of the body; whereas the right only drives it 


or membranes, that itop up or cloſe the hollow parts of 
the body; eſpecially thoſe of the heart, the thorax, &c. 
The parietes of the two ventricles of the heart are of un- 
equal ſtrength and thickneſs, the leſt exceeding the right, 


through the lungs. | 


PARIS, herb, true love, or one berry, in Botany, a genus of 


PaRI s, herb of Canada, or of - 


tmerica, trillium, in Botany, 


the efandria tetragynia clals. Its characters are theſe : 


the empalement ot the flower is compoſed of four leaves | 


which expand in form of a croſs; the flower has alſo four 
leaves which ſpread open in the fame manner; in the 
centre of the flower is ſituated a roundiſh four-cornered 
germen, ſupporting four ſpreading ſtyles, crowned by 
ſingle ſummits ; this is attended by eight itamina, each 
having an oblong ſummit, faſtened by threads on each 
ſide of the ſtamina z. the germen changes to a roundiſh 
bercy, having four cells filled with ſeed. We know but 
one ſpecies, which grows wild in the woods. Miller. 
Though this plant has been reckoned of a poiſonous na- 
ture; being ranked among the aconites; yet late authors 
attribute quite other properties to it: eſteeming it to be a 


counter poiſon, and good in malignant and peſtilential 
fevers. James. _ 8 


a genus of the hexandria trigynia claſs: the characters 


are, that it has a three-leaved ſpreading empalement, and 


P 


three oval petals ; it has fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, termi- 
nated by oblong ſummits, and a roundiſh germen with 
three ſlender recurved ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas; 
the germen afterwards becomes a roundiſh berry, with 
three cells filled with roundiſh ſceds. There are three 
ſpecies. Miller. | 

ARISH, the precinct, or territory, of a parochial church; 
or the circuit of ground within which the people be- 


longing to any church, or under the care of one parſon | 


or vicar, do inhabit. „ | 

The word comes from the Latin paroch:a, of the Greek 
Tapoixia, habitation; compounded of xaa, near, and 
omg, houſe, Accordingly, Du-Cange obſerves, that the 
name aagoma, was anciently given to the whole territory 
of a biſhop, and derives it from neighbourhood; becauſe 


the primitive Chriſtians, not daring to afſemble openly 


in cities, were forced to meet ſecretly in neighbouring 


houſes. 


In the ancient church, there was one large edifice in each 
City, for the people to meet in ; and this they called pa- 
rochia, pariſh. But the ſigniſication of the word was 
afterwards inlarged, and by pariſh was meant a dioceſe, 
or the extent of the juriſdiction of a biſhop, couliſting of 
ſeveral churches ; unleſs we will ſuppoſe as ſome do, that 


thoſe biſhops were only paſtors of iingle churches. 


Du Pin oblerves, that country pariſhes had not their ori- 


for their maintenance. 


| PARISTHIMA, a word uſed b 


PAR 


gin before the fourth century; but that thoſe of cities 
are more ancient. The city of Alexandria is ſaid to have 
been the firſt that was divided into pariſhes. Baronius 


ſays, that in the time of 
fix par iſhes in Rome. | 
How ancient the diviſion of pariſbet is it is not eaſy to 
aſcertain; for in the early ages of Chriſtianity in this 
iſland, pari/hes were unknown, or at leaſt ſignified the 
ſame that a dioceſe docs now. There was then no ap- 
propriation of eccleſiaſtical dues to any particular church; 
but every man was at liberty to contribute his tithes to 
whatever prieſt or church he pleaſed, provided only that 
he did it to ſome ; or if he made no ſpecial appropriation 
thereof, they were paid into the hands of the biſhop, 
whole duty it was to diſtribute them among the clergy, 
and for other pious purpoles, according to his own diſ- 
cretion. Camden ſays England was divided into pariſhes 
by archbiſhop Honorius, about the year 630. Sir Henry 
Hobart maintains that pari/hes were firſt erected by the 
council of Lateran, heid A. D. 1179. But Mr. Sclden 
has ſhewn, that the clergy lived in common without any 
diviſion of pari/hes, long aſter the time mentioned by 
Camden ; and it appears from the Saxon laws, that pa- 


pope Cornelius there were fort y- 


r:/hes were in being long before the council of Lateran, 


in 1179. The diſtinction of pariſhes occurs in the laws 
of king Edgar, about the year 970. It ſeems pretty 
clear and certain, ſays judge Blackitone, Com. vol. i. p. 


ſeldom happens, that a manor extends itſelf over more 
pari/Fes than one, though there are often many manors 


in one pariſh. The lords, he adds, as Chriſtianity ipread 


itſelf, began to build churches upon their own demeſnes 
or waltes, to accommodate their tenants in one or two 
adjoining lordſhips; and in order to have divine ſervice 
regularly performed therein, obliged all their tenants to 
appropriate their tithes to the maintenance of the one 
officiating minilter, inſtead of leaving them at liberty to 
diltcibute them among the clergy of the dioceſe in ge- 
neral; and this tract of land, the tithes of which were ſo 


_ appropriated, formed a diſtinct pariſh; and this will 


account for the frequent intermixture of pari/hes one 
with another. For if a lord had a parcel of land detach- 


ed from the main of his eſtate, but not ſuſhcient to form 


a pariſh of itlelf, it was natural for him to eridow his 
newly-erected church with the tithes of ſuch lands. 
Extra-parochial waſtes and marſh-lands, when improved 
and drained, are by 17 Geo. II. cap. 37. to be aſſeſſed to 
all parochial rates in the par;/þ next adjoining. 
Camden reckons nine thoutaud two hundred and eighty- 
four pariſhes in Englana, And Chamberlayne makes, at 
preſent, nine thouſand nine hundred and thirteen, | 


PaR1SH-Prze/7, the parſon or miniſter who holds a pari/Þ as 


a benclice. 


If the predial tithes be appropriated, the parſon is called 
RECTOR. If they be impropriated, he is called vicas. 


PaRrIsu-clerk. Iu every parith the parſon, vicar, &c. hath 
a pari/h-clerk under him, who is the loweſt officer of the 


church. Theſe were formerly clerks in orders, and their 


buſineſs at firſt was to officiate at the altar; for which 


they had a competent maintenance by offerings ; but 


now they are laymen, and have certain fees with the par- 
ges, burials, &c. belides wages 


ſon on chriſtenings, marria 


The law looks upon them as officers for life: and they 
are choſen by the miniſter of the pariſh, unleſs there is a 
cuſtom for the pariſhioners or churchwardens to chuſe 
them; in which caſe the canon cannot abrogate ſuch 
cuſtom; and when choſen it is to be ſignified, and they 
are to be {worn into their office by the archdeacon, for 
which the court of king's bench will grant a mandamus. 


PAR1SH-cleris, company of. See COMPANY. 
PARISIS, a French money of account, formerly a real 


coin ſtruck at Paris, at the ſame time with the Tournois, 
ſtruck at Tours. | | 

The Pariſis exceeded the Tournois by one fourth ; fo that 
the livre, or pound Pari/is, was twenty-five ſols; and 
the livre Lourgois twenty. The ſols and deuiers Pari/s, 
& c. were in proportion. See Coin, 


y fome authors to expreſs 
the TONSI1,sS, LE 


PARK, parcus, a large incloſure, privileged for wild 


beaſts of chaſe, either by the king's grant, or by preſcrip- 
tion. 


The word is originally Celtic ; where it ſignifies an inelo- 
ſure, or place ſhut up with walls. 


Manwood defines a part a place of privilege for beaſts of 
venery, or hunt, and other wild beaſts of the foreſt, aud 


of chaſe; tam Hlveſtres, quam campeſires. A park differs 


from a foreſt, in that, Crompton obſerves, a ſubject may 
hold a par# by preſcription, or the king's grant; which 
he canuot do with reſpect to a foreſt, 

A park differs from a chaſe alſo; becauſe a park mult bo 


incloſed 
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zacloſed; if it lie open, it is a good caufe of ſeizing it 
into the king's hand, as a free chaſe may be, if it be in- 

cloſed. Nor can the owner have any action againſt ſuch 

as hunt in his park if it lie open. See CHASE. 
Du-Cange refers the invention of parks to king Henry I. | 
of England; but Spelman ſhews, it is much more an- | 
cieut ; and was in ufe among the Anglo-Saxons. Zoſi- 
mus aſſures vs alſo, that the ancient kings of Perſia had 
parks. | 

No man can now ereCt a part, without a licenſe unger 
the broad ſeal; for the common law does not encourage 
matters of pleaſure, which brings no profit to the com- 
monwealth, Wood's Inſt. 207. | 

But there may be a park in reputation, erected without 
lawful warrant ; and the owner of ſuch pan may bring 
his action againſt perſons killing his deer, Ibid. 

To a park three things are required. 1. A grant thereof. 
2. Incloſures by pale, wall, or hedge. 3. Bealts of a 
park, ſuch as buck, doe, & c. and where all the deer 

are deſtroyed, it ſhall no more be accounted a park, for 
a par& conſiſts of vert, veniſon, and incloſure ; and tf it 
is determined in any of them, it is a total dil parking; 
and the king may by letters patent diffolve his part, | 
Parks as well as chaſes are ſubject to the common law, 

and are not to be governed by the foreſt laws. 4 inlt. 314. 

Offenders pulling down parkt-watls'or pales, thall be li- 
able to the ſame penalty as for killing deer, &c. by ſtatute. 

See DEER-ftealers, 

A park ought to have three ſorts of gronnd m it; 1. 

Mountainous and barren. 2. Hill, and vet fertile. And 

3. Plains that are ſufficiently fruitful. The mountainous 

part ſhould be well covered with high woods over at leaſt 

a third part of it. The downs and hilly part ſhould have 
one third part coppices and low woods; and the piains 

ſhould be at leaſt one third part palture ground, with 

ſome arable or corn land. There ſhould be a river con- 
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trived to run through ſome part of it, and a fſp:ng or | 


brook to go through a great part, and at length fall 
into the river, 

Theſe are the natural adrantages to be wiſhed in a part ; 
but when they are wanting, they are to be ſupplicd as 
far as may be by art, as by ponds to preſerve rain water, 
to ſupply the place of rivers and ſprings, and proper plan- 
tations and expoſures for the reit ; only the perfon who 
is to make a part ſhould know what the natural advan- 
tages are, that he may take in as many as he can. 
When ponds are to be made tc ſupply the place of natural 
brooks and rivers, they ſhould be made large enough; the 
extraordinary expence in this will be ealily repaid, by 
breeding fiſh in them, and fowl may allo be kept 
in plenty on them. 'The park ſhould allo be well ſtored 
with trees.; oaks ſhould not be wanting in it, but beech 
and cheſnut are the quickeſt of growth, and are eaſy 
to be had: theſe, therefore, ihould be plaated in conlider- 
able numbers. Apple-wees and plum-trees alfo ſhould 
be planted, as generally thriving very well, and affording 
good ſood to the deer, &c. BIS | 
The belt incloſure for a park is a brick or ſtone wall; but 
as the expence of this is very great, it may be done by 
paling'3 the pales muſt, in this caſe, be of found heart 
of oak; and ſo cloſe planted, that no animal of prey 
can make its way in between them; and for a farther 
defence, a good quick-ſet hedge is very proper, and ſhould | 
be kept in good order. Home part of the mountain and 


high wood, may conveniently be made a heronry, and} 


ſome part of the middle may be a warren for hares 


and rabbits. Colts and horſes may be bred at large in | 


the park, and in the ſummer ſeaſon it will be proper to | 
have cows in the paſture-ground on the plains. 

There ſhould be at leaſt five or 6x incloſures in the park, 
that the deer may be ſhut out or let in as occafion re- 
quires. In the coldeſt ſeaſons they ſhould always be 

kept altogether in the high woods, where they have good 

ſhelter, and are to be fed conſtantly with provender by 
the keepers. In the ſummer ſuch a number as are in- 
tended to be uſed may alſo be kept on the beſt ground, that 
they may thrive quicker than thoſe intended only for ſtore. 
Some artificial holes and caverns ſhould alſo be made for 
the deer to retire into in the hot weather, as well as in 

WI ä —— nope ma 

PARK is alſo uſed for a moveable palliſade, ſet up in the 
fields to incloſe ſheep in to fecd, and reſt in, during the | 
night. | 
The ſhepherds fhiſt their park from time to time, to 
dung the ground, one part alter another, 

Pank is allo uſed for a very large net, diſpoſed on the brink 
of the ſea, with only one hole, which looks towards the 
ſhore : and which becomes dry after the flood is gone off; 
ſo that the fiſh once got in have no way left to eſcape. 
Park, in Var. PARK of Artillery, a poſt in a camp, ont | 
of cannon- hot of the enemy, and fortified, to incamp 
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the train of ARTILLE RI, and to ſecure the magazines | 


PAR. 


and ammunition, as well as the battalions of artillery, 3 

pointed for its ſervice and defence. . 
The ſigure of the park of artillery is commonly a paral 

lelogram, unlets the ſituation of the ground renders 12 
other neceſſacy; The artillery is generally placed in e 
centre of the ſecond line of encampment, and fomeittives 
in the rear-line, or corps of reſerve. In both places th, 
muzzles of the guns ate in a line with the frouts of he 
fearjeant's tents of the regiments of artillery and inf. 
Some generals place the par# about three hundred paces 
before the centre of the front line of the army: ſome 
place all the canon aud mortars in the front, together 
with their ſpare Carriages ; others are for dividing the 
equipage in brigades, and place the firlt in the ſront 


mtry, 
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line, the fecond in the next, & c. But the moſt approved 

method, fays Mr, Moller, Artill. p. 281, is to tivide the 

artillery into brigades ; and to place tha guns of the first 
to the tight of the front line, and their ammunition ho. 
hind them; then thole of the ſecond brigade next to tie 

Ein in the front, leaving five paces between them, ay 

their ammunttion behind them; and all the reſt in the 

lame order; the pontoons forming the laſt line, 1 he 
artillery companies and miners are half encamped to the 
right, and the other half to the left of the park, with 
ſome of tlie jeutenants in the rear. At about twelve 
paces in the rear of the park, are encamped the civil liſt 
in one ſine; behind them, at the diſtance of tuirty paces 
is a line of the remaining lieutenants, and behind lets 
the captains and commilſſaries. Oppoſite to the centre 
. i Y 
and tlurty baces behind the captain's line is the tu jor's 
tent ; and behind this at twenty paces, the ©: orel's to 
the right, and the comptroller's to the leſt Cpt et 
the centre, and fiicy paces before the par, is py 3G the 
army guard; and vypote to the right wing, the artillery 
guard at the ſame diſtance. In the middle of tle font 
two ligbt pieces are advanced at a diftance of twenty 
paces, loaded with powder for the alarm guns, which 
are ready to be fired when required, To the right of the 
park are placed the artibcers with their tools, materials, 
and baggage, in 2 line from the ſtont to the rear. To 
the left of the par, the commiflaries and their baggage; 
to the right of the artificers is encamped the faſt Marathon 
of artillery, with their baggage and officers behind them; 
and to the left of the commullitries the fccond battalion. 
in the ſame manner. Phe horſes are placed behin( che 
firſt battallion, except thoſe of the picket in the rear of the 
park. FE Fe, 35 
Every attack, at a ſiege, has its park of artillery, 

PARK f provifions, is a place in the camp, on the rear of 
every regiment, which is taken up by the ſuttlers, who 
follow the army with all ſorts of provitions, aud (cli chem 
to the ſoldiers. 

PaRXK-bo!r, in our Old 7T7{ters, ſigniſies to be quit of in- 
cloling a par or any part thereof. 4 Inſt. 308. 

PaRK-/eaves. See St. JOAN'S-43007t. | 

PAREINSONTA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 

of the decandria menggynia claſs, fo called in honour of 
the Engliſh botanilt, Parkinſon, Its characters are theſe 
the empalement of the flower is of one leaf, indented in 
five parts at the top; the flower has five equal petals placed 
circularly; the four upper are oval, the under kidney-ſhaped; 
it has ten declining ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſum— 
mits; and a long taper germen, with ſcarcely any ſtyle; 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma ; the germen becomes a long 

taper pod with the ſwelling joints, in each of which is 
lodged one oblong ſced; we know but one ſpecies of 
this plant, which is very common in the Spaniſh (Vet 
Indies, but has of late years been introduced into the 
Engliſh ſettlements, for the beauty and ſweetnels of its 
flowers. In the countries where it grows naturally, it 
riſes to be a tree of twenty or more ſeet high, and bears long 
lender bunches of yellow flowers; which have a mot 
agreeable ſweet ſcent, Miller. | 

PARLEY, formed of the French parler, to ſpeat, tai, a 
conference with an enemy, &c, 

Hence to beat or ſound a par ey, is to give a ſignal for the 
holding ſuch a conference, by beat of drum, or ſound of 
trumpet. See CHAMADE. 4 

PARLIAMENT, PaktiamenTUM, in England, a grand 
aſſembly or convention, of the three eſtates of the king 
dom, viz. lords ſpiritual, lords temporal, and commons, 
ſummoned to meet the king, to conſult of matters relating 
to the common-weal z and particularly to enact, and te- 
peal, laws. Sa 
The word parliament, or colloquium, as ſome of our 
biltorians tranſlate it, is comparatively of modern date, 
derive dfrom the French, and ſignifying the place where 
they met and conferred together, Jt was ſirtt applied wad 
general aſſemblies of the ſtatt under Louis VIL. in France, 
about the middle of the twelfth century. Phe firſt meu» 
tion of it in our ſtatute law is in the preamble to the ta- 
tute of Welt, 1. 3 Edw. I. A. D. 1272. The 


PAR 


uncil. N 
Till the conqueſt, the great Council, conſiſting only of 
the great men of the kingdom, was called magnatum 
conventus, and prælatorum procerumpue concilium, ＋ 4 
generalis, and ſometimes communiias regni Angliæ. The 
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Zaxons. in their own tongue, called it wittenagemote, i. e. 


aſſembly of the wiſe 3 and it hath ſubſiſted immemorially 
under theſe appellations and others, as michel-ſynoth, or 
great council, and michel-gemote, or great meeting. 

We have inſtances of its aſſembling to order the affairs of 
the kingdom, to make new laws, and to amend the old, ſo 
early as the reign of Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, Offa, 
king of the Mercians, and Etbelbert, king of Kent, in 
the ſeveral realms of the heptarchy. And after their 
union, the Mirror informs us, that king Alfred ordained 
ſor a perpetual uſage, that theſe councils ſhould meet 
twice in the year, or oftener if need be, to treat of the 
government of God's people: how they ſhould keep 
themſelves from ſin, live in quiet, and receive right. 
Our ſucceeding Saxon and Daniſh monarchs held fre- 


quent councils of this ſort, as appears from their reſpective 
codes of laws; the titles whereof ſpeak them to be 
enacted either by the king with the advice of his wzz- | 


!rragemote or wiſe men, or by thoſe ſages with the advice 
of the king, or by them both together. Theſe great 
councils were alſo, without doubt, held regularly under 


the firſt princes of the Norman line. Glanvil, who wrote 


in the reign of Henry II. ſpeaking ot the particular 
amount of an amercement in the ſheriff 's court, ſays, it 
had never yet been aſcertained by the general aſſize, or 
aſſembly, but was left to the cuſtom of particular coun- 


tries. In Edward the Third's time, an act of parliament, 


made in the reign of William the Conqueror, was pleaded 


in the caſe of the abbey of St. Edmundſbury, and ju- | 


dicially allowed by the court. Hence it 1 that 
parliaments or gene ral councils are co-eval wit 
dom itfelf. And this is a practice which ſeems to have 


been univerſal among the northern nations, particularly | 


the Germans, and carried by them into the countries of 
Europe, which they over-ran at the diſſolution of the 


Roman Empire. Though the high anriquity of parlia- | 
ments in this kingdom muſt be univerſally allowed, it does | 


not ſo clearly appear how they were compoſed ; and par- 


ticularly whether the commons were ſummoned at all, | 


or, if ſummoned, at what period they began to form a 


diſtinct aflembly. Nevertheleſs it is generally agreed, | 


that in the main the conſtitution of pi ent, as it now 
ſtands, was marked out ſo long ago as the ſeventeenth 


year of king John, A D. 1215, in the great charter | 


granted by that prince, wherein he promiſes to ſummon 
all archbilhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, and greater barons, 
perſonally; and all other tenants in chief under the 


fact at leaſt from the year 1266, 49 Hen. III. there being 
ſtill extant writs of that date, to ſummon knights, citi- 
Zeus, and burgeſſes to parliament. | 


Sir Walter Raleigh, in his Prerogative of Parliament, 


thinks the commons were fir(t called in the 17th of 
Henry I. and Dr. Heylin fixes the time of their firſt ad- 
' miſhon to the reign of Henry II. | | 
Indeed, fir Edward Coke, Dodderidge, Prynn, and others, 
have ſhewn, that the commons of England had always a 
ſhare in the legiſlature, and a place in the great aſſem- 
blies; though not on the preſent footing, as making a 
diſlinct houſe, and as compoſed of knights, citizens, and 
burgeſſes. 555 | | 
Parliaments are to be ſummoned, prorogued, and dif. 
ſolved by the king alone: nor can a par/zament begin 
without the king's preſence, or that of his commiſſioners, 
At firlt, new parliaments were called every year; by de- 
grees their term grew longer. In the time of king Charles 
Il, they were held a long time with great interruptions 


between. Both which methods were found of ſuch ill 


conſequences, that in the beginning of the reign of king 

William, an act was paſſed whereby the term of all par- 

liaments was reſtrained to three ſeſſions, or three years; 

this was hence called the triennial aft. Since that, from 

other views, the period of parliaments is lengthened to 
leven years. | 


A parliament is called by the king's writ, or letter di- 


recled to each lord, commanding him to appear; and by 
her writs directed to the ſherifts of each county, to ſum- 
mon the people to elect two knights for each county, and 
one or two burgeſſes for each borough, &c. 
This writ is iſſued out of chancery by advice of the privy 
council, at leaſt forty days before it begins to fit, This 
right of ſummons is a branch of the royal prerogative; ſo 
that no parliament can be convened by its own authority, 
or by the authority of any, except the king alone. Nor 
Vo. III. Ne 257. : | 


The two houſes of parliament are the king's gr and | 


the king- 


| 
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is it an exception to this rule that by ſome modern ſta- 
tutes, on the demiſe of a king or queen, if there be then no 
parliament in being, the laſt 3 revives, and is to 
lit again for ſix months, unleſs diſſolved by the ſucceflor ; 
becauſe this revived parliament muſt have been originally 
ſummoned by the crown. There are, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, two capital exceptions to this rule, which were 
juſtifiable on a principle of neceſſity, that ſuperſedes all 
law. The convention parliament, that reſtored king 
Charles II. met above a month before his return; the 
lotds by their own authority, and the commons in pur- 
ſuance of writs iſſued in the name of the keepers of the 
liberty of England by the authority of parliament; and 
this parliament fat full ſeven months after the Reſtoration, 
and enacted many laws ſtill in force. But the firſt thing 
done after the king's return was to paſs an act declarin 

this to be a good parliament, notwithſtanding the deſeck 
of the king's writs.” And it was thought farther neceſſary 


to confirm its acts in the next parliament, by 13 Car. II. 


cap. 7. and cap. 14 The other exception occurs at the 
p p. 14 P 


time of the Revolution, A D. 1688, when the lords and 


commons by their own authority, and upon the ſummons 
of the prince of Orange (afterwards king William), met 
in a convention, and diſpoſed of the crown and kingdom. 
The throne at this time was vacant by the abdication of 
king James II. and it was declared by 1 W. and M. ſtat. 


1. Cap. 1. that this convention was really the two houſes 


of parliament, notwithſtanding the want of writs, and 
Other defects of form. | | 
As the king only can convoke a parliament, he is bound 
to do this every year, or oftener, if need be. And by 
16 Car. II. cap. 1. it is enacted, that the fitting and hold- 
ing of parliaments fhall not be intermitted above three 
years at the moſt : by 1 W. and M. ſtat. 2. cap. 2. it is 
declared to be one of the rights of the people, that for re- 
dreſs of all grievances, and for the amending, ſtrengthen- 
ing and preſerving the laws, parliaments ought to be held 
frequently ; and this indefinite frequency is reduced to a 
certainty by GW. and M. cap. 2. which enaQts, that a new 
parliament ſhall be called within three years, after the de- 
termination of the former. 85 

As to the conſtituent parts of parliament, theſe are the 
king, who ſits there in his royal political capacity, and 
the three eſtates of the realm; the lords ſpiritval, the 
lords temporal, who fit, together with the king in one 


houſe, and the commons, who fit by themſelves in an- 


other. And the king and theſe three eſtates together, 


form the great corporation or body politic of the kingdom, 


of which the KING is ſaid to be caput, principium, and 
finis. For upon their coming together the king meets 
them, either in perſon or by repreſentation, without 


which there can be no beginning of a parliament; and he 
alſo alone has the power of diſſolving them. 

crown, by the ſheriff and bailiffs ; to meet at a certain | 
place. with forty days notice, to aſſeſs aids and ſcutages | 
when neceſſary. Aud this conſtitution has ſubſiſted in | 


The ſpiritual lords conſiſt of two Ax HEIS ROS and 
twenty-four biſhops, who are ſuppoſed to hold certain 


ancient baronies under the king, in right of which they 


obtain their ſeats in the houſe of lords: where they inter- 

mix in their votes with the temporal lords, ſo that in every 

effeQtual ſenſe they ſorm one eſtate. The lords temporal 

conſiſt of all the PEERs of the realm, as dukes, mar- 
quiſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons. Some of theſe fir 

by deſcent, as do all ancient peers ; ſome by creation, as 

do all new made ones; others, fince the union with 

Scotland, by election, which is the caſe of the ſixteen 

peers, who repreſent the body of the Scotch n6bility. 

'Cheir number is indefinite, and may be increaſed at will 

by the power of the crown. | 

The coMMoNs conſiſt of all ſuch men of any property 
in the kingdom as have not ſeats in the houſe of lords; 


every one of whom has a voice in parliament, either per- 
ſonally, or by bis repreſentative. 


The number of Engliſh repreſentatives is five hundred 
and thirteen (viz. ninety-two knights of ſhires, fifty ei- 


tizens for twenty-five cities, Ely ſending none, and Lon- 


don four, three hundred and thirty- four burgeſſes for one 
hundred and fixty-ſeven boroughs, two each, five for fire 
boroughs, one each, and twelve for twelve boroughs in 
Wales, Pembroke ſending two, and Merioneth none, 
four for the two univerſities, and ſixteen for the eight 
cinque ports), and of Scots forty-five; in all five hun- 
dred and fifty-eight. 255 | 

The juriſdiction of parliament thus compoſed and conſi- 
dered as an aggregate body, is ſo tranſcendent, that it 
makes, enlarges, abrogates, repeals, and revives laws, 
and ſtatutes, concerning matters eccleſiaſtical, civil, cri- 


minal, martial, maritime, &c. And for making of laws, 


and in procteding by bill, this ſupreme court is not con- 
fined either for cauſes or perſons within any bounds z nor 
is it tied down to any certain rules or forms of law, in 
proceedings and determinations : the court of par/iament 
hath power to judge in matters of law; and redreſs 


miſchiefs and grievances that happen, eſpecially ſuch as 
| 0 have 
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. ö : . . , * | 
have no ordinary remedy ; to examine into the corruption 


of judges and magiſtrates, and illegal proceedings of 
other courts; to redreſs errors, and determire on peti- 
tions and appeals, &c. and from this high court there 
lies no appeũll. 
It can regulate or new model the ſucceſſion tothe Row x 
as in the reign of Henry the VIII. and William III. It 
can alter the eſtabliſhed religion of the land, as was done 
in the reigns of king Henry VIII. and his three children. 
It can change and create afreſh even the conſtitution of 
the kingdom, and even of par/iaments themſelves, as was 
done by the act of union, and the ſeveral ſtatutes for 


triennial and ſeptennial elections. And, therefore, ſome 


have not ſcrupled to call its power, by too bold a figure, 
the omnipotence of parliament. It is therefore, as judge 
Blackſtone obſerves, a matter moſt efſential to the liber- 
ties of the kingdom, that ſuch members be delegated to 
this important truſt, as are moſt eminent for their probity, 
their fortitude, and their knowledge : for it was a known 
arophthegm of the great lord treaſurer Burleigh, © that 
England could never be ruined but by a par/iament ;” and 
as fir Matthew Hale obſerves, this being the higheſt 
and greateſt court, over which none other can have ju- 
riſdiction in this kingdom, if by any means a miſgovern- 


ment ſhould any way fall upon it, the ſubjects of this 
kingdom are left without all manner of remedy. To | 


the ſame purpoſe the preſident Monteſquieu preſages 
that as Rome, Sparta, and Carthage, have Joſt their li- 
berty and periſhed, ſo the conſtitution of England will 


in time loſe its liberty and periſh: it will periſh, | 


whenever the legiſlative power ſhall become more corrupt 
than the executive. | | Re 


Affairs of parliament are to be determined by the parlia- | 
ment; and though the parliament err, it is not reverſible | 


in any other court: and not only what is done in the 


houſe of commons, but what relates to the commons 
during the parliament, and ſitting of the parliament, is no 


where elſe to be puniſhed but by themtelves, or a ſuc- 
ceeding parliament. Every court of juſtice having laws 
and cuſtoms for its direction, the high court of parliameni 


hath its own proper laws and cuſtoms, called the laws and 


cuſtoms of parliament; inſomuch that no judges ought 


to give any opinion of matters done in parliament, be- 
cauſe they are not to be decided by the common law: 
but the parliament, in their judicial capacity, are govern- | 
ed by the common and ſtatute laws, as well as the courts | 


in Weſtminſter-hall. 


The lords and commons in their reſpective houſes have 


power of judicature, and fo have both houſes together : 


and in former times, both lords and commons fat toge-_ 


ther in one houſe of parliament. The king cannot take 
notice of any thing ſaid to be done in the houſe of com- 


mons but by the report of the houſe ; and every member 
of the houſe of parliament has a judicial place, and can | 


be no witnels. 


The houſe of lords is a diſtinct court of judicature from | 


the commons, to ſeveral purpoſes; they try criminal 
cauſes on impeachments of the commons, and have an 
original juriſdiction for the trial of peers upon indiCt- 


ments found by a grand jury: they alſo try cauſes upon 
appeals from the court of chancery, or upon writs of error | 


to reverſe judgments in the king's bench, &c. Alſo the 
houſe of commons is a diſtinct court to many purpoſes ; 


they examine the right of elections, expel their own | 


members, and committhem to priſon, and ſometimes other 


perſons, &c. And the book of the clerk of the houſe of | 


commons is a record. 


In order to prevent the miſchief that might ariſe from * 


poſing ſuch extenſive authority with incompetent per- 
ſons, it is provided by the cuſtom and law of parliament, 
that no one ſhall ſit or vote in either houſe, unleſs he be 
twenty-one years of age, 7 and & W. III. cap. 25. No 
member ſhall ſit or vote in either houſe, till he hath in 


the preſence of the houſe, taken the oaths of allegiance, 


ſupremacy, and abjuration, and ſubſcribed and repeated 
the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation, and invocation 
of ſaints, and the ſacrifice of the maſs. 30 Car, II. ſtat. 
2. 1 Geo. I. cap. 13. No alien, even though he be na- 


turalized, ſhall be capable of being a member of either 


houſe of par /iament, 12 and 13 W. III. cap. 2. As to 
the qualifications of members of the houſe of commons, 
beſides the above qualifications, it is declared and re- 
quired by the law of parliament or ſpecial ſtatutes, that 


they mult not be any of the twelve judges, becauſe they 


ſit in the lords houſe, nor of the clergy, becauſe they ſit 
in convocation, nor perſons attainted of treaſon or felo- 


ny becauſe they are unfit to ſit any where: that ſheriffs 


of counties, and mayors, and bailiffs of boroughs are not 
eligible in their reſpective juriſdictions, as being return— 
ing officers: that no perſons concerned in the manage» 
ment of any duties or taxes created ſince 1692, except 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury, nor any of the ollicers 


recommend any members there. 


PAR 


following, viz. commiſſioners of prizes, tranſports G 
nc 4 mae ©: | 9 P $ Ick 
and wounded, wine licences, navy and viCtuallin 
cretaries or receivers of prizes, comptrollers of the arm 
accounts, agents for regiments, governors of plantations 


g; ſe- 


and their deputies, officers of Minorca or Gibraltar, of 
cers of the exciſe and cuſtoms, clerks or deputics i the 
ſeveral offices of the treaſury, exchequer, navy, victuallin x 
admiralty, pay of the army or navy, ſecretaries of "ay 
ſalt, ſtamps, appeals, wine licences, hackney.coaches. 
hawkers and pedlars ; nor any perſons that hold any how 
oftice-under the crown, created ſince 1705, are capable of 
being elected members: that no perſon having a penſion 
under the crown during pleaſure, or for any term of years 
is capable of being elected: that if any member acce ts 
an office under the crown, except an officer in the T4 
or navy accepting a new commillion, he vacates his ſear 
but is capable of being re- elected: and moreover, perſons 
in particular circumſtances have forfeited the right of 
choice, and have been declared ineligible for that par- 
liament by a vote of the houſe of commons, or For ever 
by an act of the legiſlature. It has been alſo required, 
in ſtrictneſs, that all members ſhould be inhabitants of 
the places for which they are choſen, but this is alloge- 
ther diſregarded, For other qualifications, and for the 
qualifications of electors, ſee Bu RGESS and KNiGyrs 
of the Shire. | 1 

As for the method of proceeding in elections; when the 
parliament is ſummoned, the lord chancellor (or if a va- 
cancy happens during parlia ment, the ſpeoker, by order 
of the houſe) ſends his warrant to the clerk of the crown 
in chancery ; who iſſues out writs to the ſheriff of eve; 
county, for the election of all the members to ſerve fer 
that county, and every city and borough in it. Within 
three days alter the receipt of this writ, the ſheriff is io 
ſend his precept, under his ſeal, to the proper returning 
officers of the cities and boroughs, commanding them 
to elect their members: and the (aid returning officers 


are to proceed to election within eight days from the re- 


ceipt of the precept, giving four days notice of the 
ſame; and to return the perſons. choſen, together with 


the precept, to the ſheriff, But elections of knights of 


the ſhire muſt be proceeded to by the ſheriffs themſeives 
in perſon, at the next county COURT that ſhall happen 
aſter the delivery of the writ. If this court falls upon 
the day oi delivering the writ, or within fix days alter, 
the ſheriff may adjourn the court and election to ſome 
other time, not longer than ſixteen days, nor thorter than 
ten ; but he eannot alter the uſual place without conſent 
of the candidates: and in all ſuch caſes, ten days public 
notice muſt be given of the time and place of election. 
In order to prevent all undue influence, as ſoon as the 
time and place of clection, in counties or boroughs, are 
fixed, all ſoldiers quartered in the place, are to remove, 


at Jeaſt one day before the election, to the diſtance of 
two miles or more; and not to return till one day after 


the poll is ended. By vote of the houſe of commons, 10 
lord of parliament, or lord lieutenant of a county, bath. 
any right to interfere in the election of commonets z and 
by ſtatute, the lord warden of the cinque potte ſhall not 
If any officer of the 
exciſe, cuſtoms, ſtamps, or other branches of the reve- 
nue preſumes to intermeddle in elections, by perſuading 
or diſſuading any voter, he forfeits 100. and is diſabled 
to hold any oſſice. | | 

For the proviſions againſt bribery. See BRIBERY. | 
On the day of election, the returning officer hrit takes 
an oath againſt bribery, and for the due execution of his 
office; the candidates alſo, if required, mult ſwear fo 
their qualifications; and the electors, both in counties 
and boroughs, are compellable to take the oath of abju- 
ration and that againſt bribery and corruption, When 
the election is cloſed, the returning officer in boroughs 
returns his precept to the ſheriff with the perſons elefcd 
by the majority : and the ſheriff returns the whole, to- 
gether with the writ for the county, and the knights 


elected, to the clerk of the crown in chancery, before 


the day of meeting, if it be a new parliament z or with- 
in fourteen days after the election, if it be an occalional | 
vacancy; under penalty of Soo,. If the ſheriff does 
not return ſuch knights only as are duly elected, be ſol- 
feits by the old ſtatutes of Henry VI. 100% and the re- 


turning officer in boroughs for a like falſe return, 40l. 


and they are beſides liable to an action, in which double 


damages ſhall be recovered, by the later ſtatutes of king 


William: aud any perſon bribing the returning officer 
ſhall alſo forſeit 300!. But the members returned by 


him are the ſitting members, until the houſe of goon; 
upon petition, ſhall adjudge the return to be falſe an 
illegal. | : . 
The privileges of parliament are very large and ind : ui 5 
the chief of theſe are privilege of ſpeech, of perion, 0 
Privilege 
Cart 


their domeſtics, aud of their lands and goods. 


PF Af 


ech is declared to be one of the liberties of the 
nl. gd it is declared by ſtatute 1 W. and M. tat. 
1 cap. 2. that the freedom of ſpeech and debates, and 
roceedings in par/iament, ought not to be impeached or 
"honed, in any court or place out of parliament. — 
And this freedom of ſpeech is particularly demanded of 
the king in perſon, by the ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, at the opening of every new parliament. 80 
likewiſe are the other rivileges, which are immunities 
as ancient as Edward the Confeſſor, and the old Gothic 
conſtitution. To aſſault by violence a member of either 
houſe, or his menial ſervants, is a high contempt of 
arliament, and there puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity : 
and there are alſo penalties annexed to it in the courts 
of law, by Hen. IV. cap. 6. and 11 Hen. VI. cap. 11. 
Neither can any member of either houſe be arreſted 
and taken into cuſtody, nor ſerved with any proceſs cf 
the courts of Jaw ; nor can his menial ſervants be arreſt- 
ed; nor can — entry be made on his lands; nor can 
his goods be di a l th 
the privilege of parliament. Theſe privileges laſt, how- 
ever, only during the ſeſſion of parliament, excepting 
as they reſpect the freedom of perſon, which in a peer 


is always inviolable, and in a commoner for forty days 
after every prorogation, and forty days before the next 
meeting; and this is commonly as long as the parliament: 

ſubſiſts. See farther, on this ſubject, under the article | | 
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As to the ſpecial privileges and claims of peers, we may 
obſerve, that, by the charter of the FOREST, confirmed 
in parliament 9 Hen. III. every lord ſpiritual or tem- 
8 ſummoned to parliament, and paſſing through the 


ing's foreſts, may, both in going and returning, kill one 


or two of the king's deer without warrant. They 
have alſo a right to be attended by the judges of the 
court of king's bench and common pleas, and ſuch of 
the barons of the exchequer as are of the degree of the 
coif, or have been made ſerjeants at law, and likewiſe 
by the maſters of the court of chancery, for their advice 
in point of law, &c. The ſecretaries of ſtate, the attor- 
ney and ſolicitor general, and the reſt of the king's 
learned counſel, being ſerjeauts, were alſo uſed to attend 
the houſe of peers, and have, to this day, their regular 


' writs of ſummons iſſued out at the beginning of every | 


arliament : but as many of them have of late years 

| | ka members of. the houſe of commons, their attend- 
ance here is fallen into diſuſe. Every peer, by licence 
obtained from the king, may make another lord of par- 
liament his proxy, to vote for him in his abſence; 
which no member of the houſe of commons can do, 
becauſe he is himſelf but a proxy for a multitude of 
other people. Each peer has alſo a right, by leave of the 
houſe, when a vote paſſes contrary to his ſentiments, 
to enter his diſſent on the journals of the houſe, with 


the reaſons for ſuch diſſent, which is uſually ſtyled his | 


PROTEST. Al! bills, likewiſe, that may in their con- 


ſequences affect the rights of the peerage, are by cuſtom. 
of parliament to have their commencement in the houſe | 
of peers, and to ſuffer no amendment or changes in 


the houle of commons. Moreover, the ſtatute 6 Ann. 


cap. 23. which regulates the election of the ſixteen re- 
preſentative peers of North Britain, peculiarly relates to 


the houſe of lords. 


The ſpecial privilege and right of the houſe of com- 
mons comprehend all grants of ſubſidies or parliamentary 


aids, which begin with them, and are firſt beſtowed in 
their houſe, See Money bs. | 

'The place where the pariiamcut meets is wherever the 
king pleaſes: of late it has been in the palace of Weſt- 
minſter, the lords and commons each in a diſtinct apart- 
ment. In the lords houſe the princes of the blood are 
placed in diſtinct ſeats ; the great officers of (tate, dukes, 
marquiſes, and biſhops, on benches, and the viſcounts 
and barons on others acroſs the houſe; all according to 
their order of creation, place, &c. By 

The commons fit promiſcuoully, forty members conſti- 
tuting a houſe z only the ſpeaker has a chair at the up- 


per end; and the clerk and his aſſiſtant at a table near | 


him. See SPEAKER. | | 
As to the manner of debating and paſſing billsin PARLIAMENT. 
To bring a B1LL into the houle, if relief ſought by it 
is of a priva'e nature, it is firſt neceſſary to prefer a 
petition; which muſt be preſented by a member, and 
uſually ſets forth the grievance deſired to be remedied. 
| This petition (when founded on facts that may be in their 
nature diſputed) is referred to a committee of members, 
who examine the matter alledged, and accordingly re- 
port it to the houſe; and then (or otherwiſe upon 
the mere petition) leave is given to bring in the bill. 
In public matters the bill is brought in upon motion 
made to the houſe, without any petition at all. For- | 
merly, all bills were drawn in the form of petitions, 


| 


rained or ſeized ; without a breach of |. 


PAR 

which were entered upon the parliament rolls, with the 
king's anſwer thereunto ſubjoined ; not in any ſettied 
form of words, but as the circumſtances of the cate 
required: and at the end of each parliament the judp«s 
drew them into the form of a ſtatute, which was entered 
on the Hatute rolls. In the reign of Henry V. to pre- 
vent miſtakes and abuſes, the ſtatutes were drawn up 
by the judges before the end of parliament z and, in the 
reign of Henry VI. bills in the form of acts, according 
to the modern cuſtom, were firit introduced. 

The perſons directed to bring in the bill, preſent it in a 
competent time to the houſe, drawn out on paver, 
with a multitude of blanks, or void ſpaces, where any 


thing occurs that is dubious, or neceffary to be ſeitled 


by the parliament itſelf (ſuch, eſpecially, as the preciſe 
date of times, the nature and quantity of penalties, or 


of any ſums of money to be raiſed) ; being indeed only 


the ſkeleton of the bill. In the houſe of lords, if the 
bill begins thete, it is (when of a private nature) re- 
ferred to two of the judges, to examine and report the 


ſtate of the facts alledged, to ſee that all n«ceflary par- 


ties conſent, and to ſettle all points of technical pro- 
priety. This is read a firſt time, and at a convenient 
diſtance a ſecond time; and after each reading the 
ſpeaker opens to the houſe the ſubſtance of the bill, and 


puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall procced any farther. 


The introduction of the bill may be originally oppoſed, 
as the bill itſelf may at either of the readings ; and, if 
the oppoſition ſucceeds, the bill muſt be dropped for 


that ſeſſions: as it muſt alſo, if oppoſed with ſucceſs in 
any of the ſubſequent ſtages. | | 


After the ſecond reading it is committed, that is, re- 
ferred to a committee; which is either ſele ted by ihe 


houſe in matters of imall importance, or elſe, upon a 
bill of conſequence, the houte reſolves itſelf into a com- 


mittee of the whole houſe. A committee of the whole 
houle is compoſed of every member; and, to form it, 
the ſpeaker quits the chair (another member being ap- 
pointed chairman), and may fit and debate as a private 


member. In theſe committees the hill is debated clauſe 


by clauſe, amendments made, the blanks filled up, and 
ſometimes the bill entirely new modelled. After it has 


gone through the committee, the chairman reports it 


to the houle with ſuch amendments as the committee 
have made; and then the houſe reconfider the whole 


bill again, and the queſtion is repeatedly put upon every 


clauſe and amendment, When the houſe have agreed 
or diſagreed to the amendments of the committee, and 


ſometimes added new amendments of their own, the 
bill is then ordered to be engrofled, or written in a 
| ſtrong groſs hand, on one or ore long rolls (or preſſes) 


of parchment ſewed together. When this is finithed, 
it is read a third time, and amendments are ſometimes 
then made to it; and, if a new clauſe be added, it is 
done by tacking a ſeparate piece of parchment to the 
bill, which is called a rider. The ſpeaker then again 
opens the contents; and, holding it up in his hands, 
Puts the queition whether the bili ſhall paſs. If this is 
agreed to, the title to it is then ſettled ; which uſed to 
be a general one for all the acts paſſed in the ſeſlion, 
till, in the fifth year of Henry VIII. diſtinct titles were 
introduced for each chapter. After this, cne of the 


members is directed to carry it to the lords, and defire 


their concurrence ; who, attended by ſeveral more, 
carries it to the bar of the houſe of peers, and there 


delivers it to their ſpeaker, who comes down from his 
woolſack to receive it. | | 


It there paſſes through the ſame forms as in the other 
houſe (except engrolling, which is already done), and 


if rejected, no more notice is taken, but it paſſes 
[ub filentio, to prevent unbecoming altercations. But, if 
it is agreed to, the lords ſend a meſſage, by two maſters 
in chancery (or ſometimes two of the judges), that they 
have agreed to the fame: and the bill remains with 
the lords, if they have made no amendment to it. 


But if any amendments are made, ſuch amendments 


are ſent down with the bill to receive the concurrence of 
the commons. If the commons diſagree to the amend- 


ments, a conference uſually follows between members 


deputed from each houſe; who for the molt part ſettle 
and adjuſt the diflerence : but, if both houſes remain 


inflexible, the bill is dropped. If the commons agree to 


the amendments, the bill is ſent back to the lords, by 
one of the members, with a meſſage to acquaint them 
therewith. The ſame forms are obſerved, mutatis mu- 
tandis, when the bill begins in the houſe of lords. But, 
when an act of grace or pardon is paſſed, it is fit 
ſigned by his majeity, and then read once only in each 
of the houſes, without any new engrolling or amend. 
ment. And when both houſes have done with any bill, 
it always is depolited in the houle of peers, to wait 


the royal. aſſeut; except in the caſe of a money-bill, 


which 
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which, after receiving the concurrence of the lords, is 

ſent back to the houſe of commons, 

The royal afſent may be given two ways. 1. In perſon; 

when the king comes to the houſe of peers, in his crown | 

nnd royal robes, and ſending for the commons to the 
bar, the titles of all the bills that have paſſed both 
houſes are read; and the king's anſwer is declared by 
the clerk of the parliament in Norman-French. If the 
king conſents to a public bill, the clerk uſually declares, 
« /e roy la veut; the king wills it ſo to be 0 if to a pri- 
vate bill, © ſoit fait come il eft defirt ;, be it as it is de. 

fred.“ If the king refuſes bis aſſent, it is in the 
gentle language of le roy S aviſera; the king will ad- 
« viſe upon it.” When a money: bill is paſſed, it is car- 
ried up and preſented to the king by the ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons; and the royal aſſent is thus ex- 
prefſed, le roy remercie Jes loyal ſubjefs, accepte lour 
ie benevolence, et auſſi le veut ; the king thanks his loyal 
« ſubjetls, accepts their benevolence, and wills it ſo to be.” 
In caſe of an act of grace, which originally proceeds 
from the crown, and has the royal affent in the firſt 
ſtage of it, the clerk of the parliament thus pronounces 
the gratitude of the ſubjeCt ; les prelates, ſeigneurs, ct 
« commons, en ce preſen parliament aſſemblees, au nom de 


« z9uts vous autres ſubjefis, remercient tres humblement | 


« votre majeſte, et prient a Dicu vous donner en ante bone 
die et longree ; the prelates, lords, and commons, in this 
«© reſent parliament aſſembled, in the name of all your other 
« ſubjects, moſt humbly thank your majeſiy, and pray to 
«God to grant you in health and wealth long to live.“ 

2. By the ſtatute 33 Hen, VIII. cap. 21. the king may 
give his afſent, by letters patent, under his great ſeal, 
ſigned with his hand, and notified, in his abſence to 
both houſes, aſſembled together in the high houſe. And 
when the bill has received the royal aſſent, in either of 
theſe ways, it is then, and not before, a ſtatute or act 
of parliament. A copy of which 1s ulually printed at 


the king's preſs, for the information of the whole land. | 


See, on this article, Blackſt. Com. book 1. chap. 2. 
PARLIAMENT, adjournment of, is a Continuance of the 


ſeſſion from one day to another, as the word ſignifies, 
which is done by the authority of each houſe ſeparately, 


every day, and ſometimes for a fortnight or a month to- 


gether : but the adjournment of one houſe is no adjourn- 
IPAALIAMENTOU 
PARLI¹AMEN T, diſſolution of, is the civil death of the par- 


-ment of the other. | 


liament, which may be effected either by the king's 
will, expreſſed in perſon, or by repreſentation : or by 
the demiſe of the crown, in which caſe it is enacted, by 
7 & 8 Will. III. cap. 15. and 6 Anne, cap. 7. that the 


_ parliament in being ſhall continue for fix months after | 


the death of any king or queen, unleſs ſooner pro- 


rogued or diſſolved by the ſucceſſor; and that if, at the | 


time of the king's death, it ſtands adjourned or pro- 
rogued, it ſhall aſſemble immediately ; and that, it no 
parliament is then in being, the members of the laſt 
parliament ſhall aſſemble, and be again a parliament : or, 
jaſtly, by length of time, which, by 6 W. and M. cap. 2. 
was three years; but, by 1 Geo. I. ſtat. 2. cap. 38. is 
now ſeven years; ſo that the parliament mult expire 
or die a natural death at the end of every ſeventh year. 


PaRLIAMEN T, prorogation of, is the continuance of it from 


one ſeſſion to another. This is done by the royal au- 
thority, expreſſed either by the lord chancellor, in his 
majeſiy's preſence, or by commiſſion from the crown, or 
frequently by proclamation. Both houſes are neceſſarily 


prorogued at the ſame time: it not being a prorogation | 
of the houſe of lords or commons, but of the parliament. 


The difference between a prorogation and an adjourn- 
ment is obvious: the former puts an end to the ſeſſion, 
and then ſuch bills as are only begun, and not perfected, 
muſt be reſumed de novo (if at all) in a ſubſequent ſeſ- 
lion: whereas, after an adjournment, all things continue 
in the ſame ſtate, and may be proceeded on without any 
| freſh commencement. 
PARLIAMENT: houſe, porter of. See PORTER, 
PARLIAMENT, rolls of. See ROLLS, 
PARLIAMENT, /e/fion of. See SESSION, | 
_ PARLIAMENT is ſometimes alſo uſed for other aſſemblies 
beſide thoſe of the ſtates of the realm. Thus we read, 
that the abbot of Croyland was uſed to call parliaments 
of his monks, to conſult of the affairs of the monaſtery. 
And, at this day, an aſſembly of the two Temples, 
called to conſult of their common affairs, is called a 
parliament. | > 
PaRLIAMENTS of France are courts, or aſſemblies, eſtab- 
liſhed by whe king to judge of the differences between 
particular perſons, and to pronounce on appeals from 
ſentences given by inferior judges. | 
here ate twelve of theſe parliaments in France: that of 
'Tholouſe, eſtabliſhed in 1302; that of Dijon, in 1476; 
that of Grenoble, in 1453; that of Rouen, in 1499; 


| PARLIAMEN TUM indo&orum, a denomination given to 


PAR 


that of Rennes, in Bretagne, in 1553; that 
deaux, according to De-Cabge, in ++ A 3 wroy 
in 15013 _ 1 in 1633; that of Pau, in Bearn, 
in 1519 ; that of Beſangon, in 1422; that of j 
1668; and that of e one 54. . I 
The parliament of Paris is the principal, and that whoſ. 
juriſdiction is of the greateſt extent. This is the chief 
court of juſtice throughout the realm. It conſiſts of 
eight chambers: the grand chamber, where cauſes of 
audience are pleaded ; the chamber of written law; the 
chamber of counſcl ; the Tournelle eriminelle, for judp 
ing criminal affairs; the Tournelle civile, in aid of 6a 
grand chamber ; and three chambers of inqueſts, where 
proceſſes are adjudged in writing : beſides theſe, there is 
alſo the chamber of vacations, and thoſe of requeſts, 
In 1771, the king thought fit to branch the parliamen; 
of Paris into fix different parliaments, under the deno- 
mination of ſuperior courts, each parliament having ſimi- 
lar juriſdiction. | 
Under their ſecond race of kings, this parliament, like 
that of England, was the king's council ; it gave audience 


to ambaſſadors, and conſulted of the affairs of war and 
government. c | | 
The king, like our's, at that time preſided in them, with. 
out being at all maſters of their reſolution. But, in 
aſter-times, their authority has been abridged ; the kings 
having reſerved the deciſion of the grand affairs of the 
public to their own councils; leaving none but private 
ones to the parliaments. | | 


a parliament, held at Coventry, 6 Henry VI. whereunto, 
by ſpecial precept to the ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties, 
no lawyer, or perſon ſkilled in the law, was to be 
called. 5 = | | 

PaRLIAMENTUM inſanum, was a parliament held at Ox- 

ford, anno 41 Henry III. thus called, ſay our Chronicles, 

| becauſe the lords came with great retinues of armed men 
to it; and many things were violently tranſacted therein 
againſt the king's prerogative. 

PARLIAMENTUM diabolicum, was 2 parliament held at Co- 
ventry, 38 Henry VI. wherein Edward, earl of March 
(afterwards king), and ſeveral others, were attainted.— 
The acts paſſed herein were annulled by the ſucceeding 

Serlamnh... cf 7 7 5 | 

M de la bande, was a parliament in Edward 

It's time, whereto the barons came armed againſt the 
rye mg with coloured bands on their ſleeves, for 

diſtinction. | 25 RS 5 

PARTIAuEN T- Heel, in Sea- Language, the ſituation of a 
ſhip, when ſhe is made to ſtoop a little to one fide, ſo 

as to clean the upper part of her bottom on the other 
| fide, and to cover it with a new compoſition z and after- 
wards to perform the ſame office on that part of the 
bottom which was firſt immerſed. See BooT- topping. 

PARLIA MENTARIAN is a term uſed to denote thole, 

who, in the time of the civil war, were attached to the 

i 5 in oppoſition to the royaliſts, devoted to the 
king. . | | 

PARLOUR, parlor, from the French parler, to talk, iu 

nunneries, a little room or cloſet, where people talk to 
the nuns, through a kind of grated window. | 
Anciently there were alſo parlours in the convents 
of monks, where the novices uſed to converle together 
at the hours of recreation; but there were liſtening 
places over, from whence the ſuperiors could hear every 
thing they ſaid. Such a one there ſtill ſubtiſts in the ab- 
bey St. German de Prez. | | | 
In the order of Feuillans, the par/2ur is a little room 
open on all ſides, placed at each end of the dormitory, 
where the monks talk together, it not being allowed 
them to ſpeak in the dormitory, 5 
PARM A, among Autiquaries, a kind of ancient buckler. 
Polybius deſcribes the parma as very ſtrong, round, three 
feet in diameter, and big enough to cover the whole 
body; yet Servius on the /Eneid, and even Virgil him- 
felf, mention it as alight piece of armour, in compariſon 
of the clypeus, though bigger than the pelta. 

| PARMASITTY, the popular name for ſper ma cet. 

PARMENIDES's philo/ophy. See ELEA TIC, | 

PARMESAN. Sce PADU AN. | 
PARMESAN is a name given to cheeſe, much eſtcemed 

among the Italians, and made at Parmeſan, whence it is 
conveyed to various parts of Europe. = 
The excellent paſture grounds of this country are Wa— 
tered by the Po; and the cows, from whoſe milk this 
* cheeſe is made, yield a great quantity of it. Of l this 
cheeſe there are three ſorts, the fromaggio dl forma, 
about two palms in diameter, and ſeven or eight inches 
thick; and the fromaggio di ribiole and di ribolingg which 
are not ſo large. Ilus cheeſe is of a ſaffion colour, and 
the beſt is kept three or four years. 
% Parnaſſus. 


PARNASSIA, in Betany. See GRAss : 
RTE "PARNASSUS, 


{ 


PARNASSUS, in Geo raphy and Mythology, a mountain 
in Greece, conſecrated, by the poets, to the Muſes, thence 


{cribed as having two ſummits, between which ariſes 


hen BL „ 
PARNOPS, in Natural . the name of a ſpecies of 
waſp, found very frequent ind ar 

wine preſſes, eſpecially in hot countries. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from all the other waſps by the roundneſs of its body, 
which is not lender or flatted in the common way, but 
round and tumid. 


PAROCHETEUSIS, from waps and oxrlevw, from oxe]oc, 


tion of the humours. from one part, in order to the evacu- 
ating them by another not fir diſtant. This is often a 
very happy turn for the cure of a diſcaſe. 


RISH and EXTRAPAROCHIAL, 
ehial. 


flatbedra. Collegiate conſiſts either of regular clerks, 

profeſſing ſome religious order; or of a dean and chap- 

ter. | | 

Parochial church is that inſtituted for the performing of 

divine ſervice to the people who dwell within a certain 

compaſs of ground. See PARISIH. | | 
PAROCHUS, among the Romans, one who provided mules, 


tents, and carriages, with all other neceſſaries, fof the pro- 


dots. For, in the early times of the republic, they had 
their charges borne by the public, that the allies or provin- 
_ rials might not be burthened. | 4 
PARODICAL, degrees, in an equation, the ſeveral regular 

terms in the A Wor cubic, biquadratic, or other equa- 
tion, the indices of whoſe powers aſcend or deſcend orderly 
in an arithmetical progreſſion. 5 | 
Thus, Z7+Z M+Z'r=S is a cubical equation where 
no term is wanting, but having all yrs degrees, the 
indices of the terms regularly deſcending thus, 3 2, 1, 0. 
Harris. 8 58 


maxim, adage, or proverb. 


in applying the verſes written on one ſubject, by way 
of ridicule, to another; or in turning a ſerious work into 
burleſque, by affecting to obſerve, as nearly as poſſible, 
the ſame thymes, words, or cadences. 

whom we borrow the name. It comes near to what ſome 
of our late writers call traveſty. 


of a ſingle word may parody a verſe ; or of a ſingle letter 
a word. Thus, in the laſt caſe, Cato expoſed the incon- 
ſtant diſpoſition of Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, by changing 
Nobilior into Mobilior, | | 


without making any change in it, with a view to expoſe 
It. 1 | | 


ſtyle of authors, little approved. | 

he rules of parody regard the choice of a ſubject, and 
the manner of treating it. The ſubject ſhould be a known 
and celebrated work : as to the manner, it ſhould be by an 
exact imitation, and an intermixture of good-natuted plea- 
fantry, Mem. de VAcad. Belles Lettres, tom. vii. p. 


„&c. | | 
PARCEMIA, wagon, formed from wapa and own, way 3 
quaſi, wapa Ex, juxta viam z i. e. tritam a PROVERB, 
PAROL, parole, in Law, is ſometimes uſed in ancient 
writers for a plea in court. | | 

PAROL evidence. See EVIDENCE, a 

PAROL dimurrer, in Law, is a privilege allowed to an in- 
fant who is ſued concerning lands, which came to him by 
deſcent : and the court thereupon will give judgment, 
Quod laquela predifta remantat quouſque, ho infant comes 
to the age of twenty-one years. And where the age 1s 
granted on parol demurrem the writ doth not abate, btt 
dhe plea is put //ne die, until the infant is of full age; and 
then there ſhall be a reſummons. 

he granting of a pars! demurrer is in favour of an infant, 
and for his benefit, that he may not be prejudiced in his 
right, for want of well knowing his eſtate, cc. 


thus called to diſtinguiſh it from one in writing. | 
PAROLE, in Mur, &c. when a priſoner of war is allowed 
to go into his own country, or to his own party, upon 


Vor. III. N 258, 


called Parnaſſides; to Apollo and to Bacchus. It is de- 


the Caſtalian fountain. The Greeks call this mountain 


y in we and among the 


a canal, a term uſed by Hippoctates to expreſs a deriva- | 


_ »* AROCHIAL, ſomething belonging to a pariſh. See PA- 
Every church is either cathedral, collegiate, or paro- | 


Cathedral is where there is a biſhop's ſee, or ſeat, called | 


vincial magiſtrates in their journies, as alſo for ambaſſa- 


PARODY, parodia, for med from Tapas and 080; dia, Ways 72 
_ being trite, or paſſing among the | people, a popular ; 


ParoDy, vagodia, is alſo a poctical pleaſantry, conſiſting | 


The parody was firſt ſet on foot by the Greeks ; from 


Others have more accurately diſtinguiſhed between a 
N and burleſque: and they obſerve, that the change 


Another kind of parody conſiſts in the mere application 
of ſome known verſe, or part of a verſe, of a writer, 


A fourth inſtance is that of writing verſes in the taſte and | 


PAROL, leaſe, or per PAROL, is a LEASE by word of mouth; 


his word and promiſe to return at a time apppointed; it | third of a rope paſſing — ſeveral trucks, without 


i OT. 


| not exchanged, he is ſaid to be out upon parole, i; e. upofl 
his word; | | | = 1 
[PAROLE, paſs. See Pass-PAROLxE. 88 
PAROLI, in Gaming, the double of what was laid it Rake; 
before. Hence to offer the paroli, &c. . 
PARONOMASIA, wapy%aciz, formed from mapa; witr, 
and ovoua, name, q. d. proximity or reſeinblance -” 
names, in Rhetoric, a pun, or figure, whereby words 
nearly alike in ſound, but of very different ſenſes, are af- 
fected) y or deſignedly uſed, | | 
As, not fiends but fiends were here, 80 Tully to An- 
tony, cum in gremio mimarum mentem & mentum de po- 
neres : and to Atticus, conſul ipſe parvo animo & pravo, 
facie magis quam facetiis ridiculus. And that of P. 
Chryſologus, moncchorum cellul jam non eremiticæ ſed 
aromiticz, And, in another place, hoc agant in cellis quod 
angeli in cœlis. . had 
Among the Gtecks the paronomaſia was very familiar, 
Thus Herodotus, wabnuala, uabnuala, qua nccent, docents 
And thus that inſcription of Apollodorus, a celebrated 
painter, on one of his pieces. A 3 
Meungglat Tis Aa, n hiung gl. 
| It will be eafrer to deride, than to imitate. 
PARONYCHIA, «vhitlow, in Medicine. See WHITLOW. 
PARONYCHIA, in Botany. See WHITLOW-grafs. 
PARONYMA,; in Grammar, are words which have ſome 
88 their etymology. ; Thy 
PAROTIDES, waqulifs, formed from wag, near, and 
obe, car, in Anatomy, two large glands, ſituate behind the 
two ears; and filling all the ſpace between the poſterior 
angle of the under jaw, and the maſtoidal apophyſis. 
They are of a conglomerate kind, and by divers excre- 
tory ducts, which at laſt coaleſce into one trunk, they 
diſcharge a humour ſeparated in them from the arteri- 
ous blood, called /al:va, into the mouth, by two veſſels, 
formed of ſeveral branches, uniting at the iſſue of theſe 
glands, and which run along the cheek to the third 
grinder. | 7 | 
PAROTIDES, in Medicine, tumors or inflammations, ariſing 
behind the gars, on the parotid glands. 
Parotides are very frequent after malignant and peſtilen- 
tial fevers : children alſo are particularly liable to them. 
"They are to be treated like buboes; See Buso. | 
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lation to a parotis, that is, at firſt to be ſure to bleed, 
before any diſcuſſing or drawing application be made; 


out bleeding, have been the inſtruments of ſtrangling 


explodes the uſe of ſtrong repellers and aſtringents ; ſuch 
as ſolanum, alum, &c. he deſcribes the medicines, which 
are proper tv made theſe parotides, yield to diſcuilion : 
an application which ought always to be attempted, 
where the cafe is capable of being cured by it, rather 
than ſuppuration : but if upon this the tumor does not 
in the leaſt ſubſide; and the pain continues, all endea- 
yours, he ſays, ſhould be uſed to bring it to ſuppu- 
rate ; and it is a ſign that matter is forming if a rigor 
and fever, which were not before, come on unexpect- 
edly, and the pain increaſes. And Hippocrates pro- 
nounces thoſe parotides, which ſucceed long fevers, mor- 
tal, unleſs they ſuppurate. When theſe are obſtinate, 
and cannot be ripened by external applications, there 
have been inſtances where burning has brought them to 
ſuppurate. And Severinus, and Valeſius before him, 
have given an account how they have tried this practice in 
— 15 parotides, with ſucceſs. Freind's Hiſtory of 
| hyſic. Ss 
= ſuppuration of theſe, one caution only is needful ; 
namely, to open the abſceſs, as ſoon as it can be ſuppoſed 
to have formed matter, without waiting for a fluctuation, 
or even ſoftneſs of the tumor, that may never happen, 
the pus being here ſo very viſcid; that after it is ripe, 
the part will feel as hard as if the ſuppuration had not 
begun. Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes of the Army, 


277. 

PAROXYSM, Waptutu%g formed from magay much; and 
of, acute, in Medicine, the ſevere fit of à diſeaſe, under 
_ it grows higher, or exaſperates ; as of the gout, 

e. — 

PAROXYSM is ſometimes alſo uſed for the acceſs or return of 
a diſeaſe that intermits ; as an ague; | 

PARRELS, in a ſhip, are frames made of trucks, ribs, 
and ropes, which, having both their ends faſtened to the 

yards, are ſo contrived as to go round about the maſts, 

that the yards by this means may go up and down upon 
the maſts. Theſe alſo, with the breait-ropes, faſten the 
yards to the maſts. | ka 

There are four different forts of parre/s; one of which 

is formed of a ſingle rope; another of a rope com- 

municating with an aſſemblage of ribs and trucks; a 


ny 


Alexander Trallianus lays down a very good rule, in re- 2 


as thoſe who have been forward in doing this with- - 


their patients: and upon the ſame principle he very juſtly 


ES 


* 


PAR 


any ribs ; and the fourth» of a truſs, by which the yard! 
may de at any time ſlackened from the maſt, or confined ! 
do it as cloſe as poſſible. , Theſe laſt are 


 Righrrng to the 
lower yards. he third are calculated for the cheeks 


of a gaff. The ſecond are always uſed. for the . top-ſail | | 


yams, and frequently for the lower yards, in merchant | 
hips. And the firſt are ſeldom employed but for the top- 
gallant yards, | 
PARRHESIA, in Rhetoric, a figure in which a perſon ad- 
moniſhes or reproves another with art and addreſs, and 
in ſuch circumſtances as render it difficult to diſpleaſe. See 
Revelation, chap. ii. 2—5. R | 
?ARRICIDE, Paxrricipa, or PArRICIDA, in ſtrictneſs, 
denotes the murder or murderer of a father : as matricide 
does of a mother. . . 
Though the word parricide is alſo ordinarily extended 
to both. The Romans, for a long time, had no law 
againſt parricides , which was alſo the cafe at Athens; 
from an opinion, that nobody could be fo wicked as to | 
kill his parents. L. Oſtius was the firſt who killed his 
father, fre hundred years .after Numa's death ; and then 
the Pompeian law was made, which ordained, that the 


' whipped till the blood came, ſhould. be tied up in a lea- 
thern ſack, together with a dog, an ape, a cock, and a 
viper, and fo thrown into the ſea, or the next river. By 

the Engliſh laws, this crime is treated no otherwiſe than 


zs ſimple murder, unleſs the child was alſo the ſervant of his | 
parent. | 


RRICIDE is alſo extended to the murder of any near rela- 
tion, as a huſband, wife, brother, ſiſter, child, grand-child, 
uncle, &c, and even to that of great or facred perſons, 
though no way allied in blood, as a king, &c. | 
PARROQUET. See PARROT infra. 7 
PARROT, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name expreſſing in 
general the whole pſittacus kind, but appropriated by uſe 
to that claſs only of them, which is of a middle ſize be- 
tween the macaw and parroquet. 3 
The parrot, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithology, makes a 


particular and diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of the | 


* the diſtinguiſhing characters which are, that the 
eak is hooked ; that the upper mandible is furniſhed with 


ga a moveable cere; that the noſtrils are in the baſe of the | 


| beak; that the tongue is fleſhy, obtuſe, and entire, and 
that the feet are formed for climbing. Linnæus enumer- 
_ ates forty-ſeven ſpecies. „ 
The parrot is a very well known bird, of which there are 
ſeveral very beautiful ſpecies. 9 8 | 


Its head is large, and beak and ſkull extremely hard and i 


ſtrong. 
It might ſeem a wonder why nature has deſtined to this, 
which is not naturally a bird of prey, but feeds on 


fruits and other vegetable ſubſtances, the crooked beak, 


allotted to the hawk and other carnivorous birds; but 
the reaſon ſeems to be, that the parrct, being a heavy 
bird and its legs not very fit for ſervice, it climbs up 
and, down trees by the help of this ſharp and hooked 
bill, with which it lays hold of any thing, and ſecures 
itſelf, before it ſtirs a foot; and beſides this, it helps it- 
| 7 very much, by pulling its body on with this 
Hold, 1 | | | 
Of all animals, the parrot and crocodile are the only ones 
which move the upper jaw: all creatures elſe moving 


the lower only. As ſome particular animals beſides are | 


| fond of particular foods, ſo the parrot loves nothing ſo 


much as the ſeeds of the carthamus, or baſtard ſaffron ; | 
and eats them without any hurt, though they are a purge 


when given to other creature. 
I The, parrots are common both in the Eaft and Weſt In- 
dies: they are a very briſk and lively bird in the warmer 
countries, but with us loſe much of their vigour, They 
lay two'or three eggs in the hollow of a tree. 


In all the known parrots, the noſtrils are round, and 


placed very high upon the beak, and very near one an- 
other 0 | 
Parrots are divided into three kinds. 1. The larger, 
which are as big as a moderate fowl, called macaos and 
cocketoons 3 theſe have very long tails. 2 
ſted ones, commonly called parrots, which have ſhort 
- tails, and are little larger than a pigeon. And, 3. The 
ſmall ones, which are called parroquets or peroquets, and 
have long tails, and are not larger than a lark or black- 
bird. Ray. . | 
PARRYING, in Fencing, the action of defending a man's 


ſelf, or of-ſtaving off the thruſts, ſtrokes, &c. offered | 


him by another. See FENCING, | 
Good fencers puſh and parry at the ſame time, 
The Spaniards parry with the poinard. The ancients 
arried with their bucklers. 0 
PARSLEY, in Botany, For the characters, ſee Aptum, 
The common par ſley ſhould: be ſown early in the ſpring, 


| ſeldom appearing in lefs than ſhe weeks after the ſeeds 


- onions, &c. obſerving alſo to cut up the weeds : 


| by cultivating por 
_ perſon conyicted of this crime, after he had been firſt |. 2 day them. Mi = 
he root of parſley is one of the five _—_ roots, 


and commended, in the German Ephemerides, for deſtroy- 
| of the plant, is directed 
ParsLEy, ba/tard, caucalis, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria digynia claſs, one of the umbelliferous plants, 


vate them, ſhould ſow the ſeeds in autumn, ſoon after they 


PARSLEY, corn, field PARSLEY, or baſtard 
equal pear-ſhaped and inflexed petals ; and five hair-like - 


PARSLEY, fools. | 
PaRSLEY, Macedonian. See BuBoN and PETROSELINUM 


PARSLEY, milky, ſelinum, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 


2. The middle | 


PARSLEY, mountain. 
PARSLEY-prert. 


PAR 


are fown. It is generally ſown in drills, by che ed 

of the borders, ub he kleben gardens, heap Lace : 
becauſe it is much eaſier to keep it clear from weeds. 
than if the ſeeds were ſown promiſeicuſly on a border * 
and the par/lcy is much ſooner cut for uſe: but when 
the roots are deſired for medicinal uſe, then the ſeed 
muſt be ſown thin; and, when the plants are co x 
they ſhould be hoed out ſingle, as is practiſed for 


me up, 
carrots, 
if this 


be obſerved, the roots will become fit for uſe by July or 


Auguſt. a | 
The common par/ey is, by ſome ſkilful perſons, cultivated 
in fields for the uſe of ſheep, it being a ſovereign remed 
to preſerve them from the rot, provided they are 2 
twice a week, for two or three hours each time, with 
this berb; but hares and rabbits are ſo fond of it, that 
they will come from a great diſtance to feed upon it; and 
in countries where theſe animals abound, they will deftro 
it, if it is not very ſecurely fenced againſt them: ſo that 
whoever has a mind to have plent 3 in their fields 
ey will draw all the hares of the coun- 
er. | | 


_ Parſley is eſteemed opening, attenuating, diuretic, but 
liable to produce flatulencies; and is uſed tor obſtructions 
of the liver and ſpleen ; it helps the jaundice ; and is of 
ſervice againſt the ſtone, gravel, and ſtrangury. The 
ſeeds are ſaid to be carminative, reſolvent, and diuretic; 


ing cutaneous inſects in children. 1 
A diſtilled water of parſley, which, partakes of the virtues 
y the college to be kept in the 


ſhops. James, 


with oblong ſeeds a little furrowed and prickly ; the pe- 

tals of the flower are unequal and heart-ſhaped. 
There is no great uſe or 2 in this plant; it may 

ſuffice, therefore, to ſay, that whoſoever chuſes to culti- 


are ripe. Miller. 


Linnæus enumerates ſeven ſpecies. 
They 5 


grow wild in England. _ ST . 
flone PARSLEY, 
/iſon, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia claſs. 

he characters are, that it has an unbellated flower; the 
ou umbel is compoſed of ſix thin rays, or unequal 
ſmall umbels ; and the ſmaller have ten; the involucra of 
both are four-leaved and unequal ; and the empalement 
of the ſlower is ſcarce diſcernible ; the flowers have five 


ſtamina, terminated by ſingle ſummits ; the oval germen, 
which ſupports two reflexed ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe 
ſtigmas, becomes an oval ſtreaked fruit, dividing into two 
parts, each containing one oval ſtreaked feed, convex on 
on one fide, and plain on the other. Miller enumerates 


four, but Linnæus ſix ſpecies. | 
See ETHUsSA and HEMLOck. 


Macedonicum. 


dria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has an 
umbellated flower; the general umbel is plain and 
ſpreading ; the particular umbels are the ſame; the invo- 
lucrum is compoſed of many linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
which ſpread open: the umbel is uniform; the flowers 
have five inflexed heart-ſhaped petals, which are unequal, 
and five hair-like ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh ſum- 
mits ; the germen is ſituated under the lower, ſupporting 
two reflexed ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas ; it after- 
ward becomes a plain compreſſed fruit, channelled on both 
ſides, parting in two, containing two oblong elliptical 
Par ſeeds, channelled in the middle, and having mem- 
ranes on both ſides. Miller enumerates two, and Lin- 
næus four ſpecies. | 3 . 
Theſe plants are preſerved in botanic gardens for variety, 
but are rarely cultivated any where elſe ; they are eafily 
propagated by feeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, 
and the plants afterwards treated in the ſame way as ange- 
lica. Miller. | 
See SPIGNEL. | 
| See APHANES. | 
PARSLING, on ſhip-board. See PARCELLING. ; 
PARSNEP, paſtinaca, in Botany, a genus of the pentandr:s 
digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath an um- 
bel ated flower; the principal umbel is compoſed of 
many ſmaller, and theſe are likewiſe compoſed of {e- 
veral rays ; they have no involucrum; and the empale- 
ment is ſcarcely viſible ; the umbel in uniform; the 
flowers have five ſpear-ſhaped incurved petals, and hve 
hair-like ſtamina ; the germen is ſituated under the 


for the ſeeds remain a long 1 in the earth, the plants 


flower, ſupporting two reflexed ſtyles; the germen N 
| Wa 


upon the ſame ground with the parſneps and if the 


and carefully kept clear of weeds. They are fineſt taſted 


as are deſirous to eat them in the ſpring, ſhould have 


PaRSNEP, cow, 
it has an umbellated flower; the principal umbel is 


lucrum of the general umbel has many leaves, which 
decay; the particular ones have from three to ſeven 


flower, ſupporting two ſhort ſtyles, crowned by fingle 


fruit, furrowed on each fide, containing two compreiled 


The common 2 


* 


roundiſh ſummits; under the perianthium is ſituated an 
oblong germen, within the empalement, which turns to 


are two ſpecies. 3 | 
PaksNgP, water, the name of a ſpeciee of /ium. See 


PARSON, 


ARSNEP, prickly, echinephora, in Botany, a genus of the 


PAR 


- ward becomes an elliptical, plain, compreſſed fruit, di- 
viding into two parts, having two bordered elliptical ſeeds. 
There art three Rae, 

// n 
February or March, in a rich mellow foil, which muſt 
be deep dug, that the roots may be able to run deep 


% 


without hindrance. 7 | 
It is a common practice to ſow, carrots at the ſame time, 
carrots are deſigned to be drawn young, there is no 
harm in it. The par ſneps, when they are grown up a 
little, muſt be thinned to ten inches or a foot diſtance, 


juſt at the eaſon when the leaves are decayed; and ſuch 


them taken up in the beginning of February, and pre- 


ſerved in ſand, where they will remain good till the 


middle of April or later. When the ſeeds are to be 
ſaved,, ſome very ftrong and fine plants ſhould be left 
for it, at two feet diſtance ; and towards the end of 
Auguſt or the be | 
be ripe: they muſt then be carefully 
on a coarſe cloth. They ſhould always 


| ſown the ſpring 
following, for they do not keep well. 


The common wild parſnep is frequent b road-ſides and 


in dry paſtures; it flowers in June and July, and ripens 
its ſeeds in September. The feeds are warm and car- 


ſeeds and others which we commonly uſe on theſe oc- 


among the country people for curing the colic. 


inning of September, the ſeeds will 
3 and dried 


| 


300, -. -.* 
f P ARSONAGE, a recto 
minative, though not ſo violently hot as the carraway- 


caſions. They diſpel ſtatuſes, and are in great eſteem | 
They 


are alſo ciuretic and aperient, and gently promote the 
menſes. | 


complaints and ulcerations of the bladder. 


ondylium or heracleum, 1 


li 
of the rin b digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 


compoſed of many ſmaller, which are flat; the invo- 


leaves; the general umbel is deformed; the flowers in 


the middle of the diſk have five equal, crooked, inflexed | 
petals ; thoſe of the rays are unequal ; they have five 
ſtamina which are longer than the petals, terminated by 


ſmall ſummits, and an oval germen ſituated under the 


ſtigmas; the germen turns to an elliptical compreſſed 


leafy ſeeds. 


Miller enumerates five, and Linnæus fix 
ſpecies, 


which is frequent in our mea- 
dows and paſtures, and flowers in July and Auguſt, is 


recommended by Dr. Willis, and many others, as one 
of the beſt nervous ſimples our nation produces, and it 


is pity that it is not brought more into practice. The ſeed is 
the part in which its virtues are contained in greateſt per- 
fection, and is a very good medicine in hyſteric cafes, giv- | 


en in powder or infuſion, 


pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
an umbellated flower, the flowers have five unequal 
petals; they. have each five ſtamina, terminated by 


two ſeeds, which are encloſed in the empalement. — There | 


OKIRRET.. 


perſona, the rector or incumbent of a pariſh- 
church. _ 


| 
Haller reports, that, made into pills, with extract of 3 
rice, they were much uſed by Boerhaave againſt nephritic f 


1 Botany, a genus 


P 


He is faid, by ſome, to be thus called by way of emi- 
nence; tne revenues of a church being deſtined to 
maintain magnum perſonam; or, as ſome will have it, be- 
cauſe he is bound by virtue of his office, in 5 ria 
perſona ſervire Deo; whence imperſonare, in old char- 
ters, is to put in poſſeſſion of a parſonage, &c. Or ac- 
cording to others, becauſe the original parſons, perſon, 
were, 1n reality, only dignitaries, and poſleſſed benefices, 
which gave them ſome perſonal pre-eminences in the 
church or chapter, but no power, Or, laſtly, according 
to others, becauſe the parſen, for his time, repreſents his 
church, being in himſelf a body corporate, and ſuſtaineth 
the perſon thereof, as well in ſuing, as being ſued, in any 
on touching the ſame. | 
Some dikinguiſh between a rector and par/on ; the rec- 
tor, ſay they, is where the vicarage is endowed; and 
ie par ſon, perſona, where the parſonage is without a 
viearage; the diſtinction ſeems new and ſubtle, Brac- 


2 apparently uſes rector and par/on as ſynonymous 
ms, | 


Parts, again, are diſtinguiſhed into ſubjective, eſſential, 

and integrant. 

Parr, ſubjectiuve or potential, is the 
viz. that contained in ſome univerſal whole, not in act, 

but only in power. 

Peter and Paul are in man. | 

| PART, eſſential, is that, whereby, with the concurrence of 

ſome other, an eſſential whole is conſtituted. Thus, the 
body and ſoul are eſſential parts of men. 

PART, integrant, or integral, is that which is neceſſary to 
2 integrity of the Whole. As, a head is of a man, 
15 

Anatomiſts divide the parts of a human body into contain. 

ing and contained; ſimilar, and diſſimilar; and the ſimilar 
again, into ſpermatic and ſanguineous, &c. ENS” 

PARTS, noble or efſerit:al, are thoſe abſolutely neceſſary to life. 
As, the heart, lungs, liver, brain, &c, | 

PARTS, natural or genital, popularly called privy parts, are 
thoſe miniſtering to generation. | 


PAR 


For the difference between a parſon and vicar, fee 
VICAR, | S 

Formerly, he who had a church by inſtitution and in- 
duction, ir for his own life, was called par ſon mortal: 
but any collegiate or conventual body, to whom the 
. was for ever appropriated; was called par ſon im- 
mortal. | | | 5 


Some, again, make a diſtinction between par ſon ſimply, 


and par ſon im per ſonee, or imperſonated. 


Parſon imperſonee is the rector or incumbent in poſſeſſion 
of a pariſh-church, whether preſentative or impropriate, 
and with whom the church is full: or a parſon imper ſonee 
is a clerk preſented, inſtituted, and inducted into a Cu 
and, therefore, in complete poſſeſſion, | a 
Toyo ſimply, they contend, is properly the patron, or 
he that has the right of a preſentation : called parſon, be- 
cauſe, before the Lateran council, he had a right to the 
tythes, in reſpect of his liberality in ere&ing or endowing 
the church, quafi ſuſtineret perſonam eccleſre. | 

It is certain, in the regiſter of writs, perſona imper ſonata 
is uſed for the rector of a benefice prefentative : and, in 
Dyer, a dean and chapter are ſaid to be parſons iniper- 
ſonees of a” benefice appropriated to them. So that 
per ſonata ſeems only changed into imperſonata; in reſpect 
of the poſſeſſion of the benefices. See Coke on Litt. fols 


0 or pariſh- church, endowed or- 


dinarily with houſe, glebe, and tythe, for the maintenance 


of a miniſter, with cure of ſouls, within ſuch pariſl. 
There may alſo be a rectory or parſonage without any glebe 
land, except the church and church-yard ; and without an 


tythes, or other fixed income, except an annual payment, 
or pound rate. 5 


PARSONAGE, in its original, and, at this day, in other 


countries, is a benefice, which 
or pre-eminence in a church or 
juriſdiction. | 


The ancient parſonages gave a little honour and dignity 
as to the perſon, but they gave no power; whence, ap- 
parently, the name, intimating the effect of the dignity to 
be reſtrained to the perſon, perſona, parſon. Es 
Such are ſtill the chantries in ſeveral Hürches and the ſub- 
chantries in others. ä 

Some, as Oldrade, &c. extend the word parſonage to dig- 
nitary, and comprehend under it the archdèacons, deans, 
&c. in cathedrals ; but this ſeems to be training the ſenſe 
of the word. > 

In effect, the canoniſts uſe the term very differently; ſome 
applying it to all who have any prerogative in the choir or 
chapter, over the other canons, either in options, ſuffrages, 
elections, or barely in place and proceſſion; thus confound- 
ng it with dignity ; while others apply it to ſimple rectors, 


e ſome prerogative, 
chapter, but without any 


* 


e. | | 
ART, pars, a portion of ſome whole, conſidered as di- 


vided, or as diviſible. LE | | 
Quantity is diviſible into an infinite number of parts; 
not equal parts, but proportional ones. Philoſophy is di- 
vided into four parts; viz. logics, ethics, phyſics, and 
metaphyſics. EEE | | 


The ſchoolmen uſually diſtinguiſh parts into logical and 
phyſical. | 


ParT, logical, is that referring to ſome univerſal as its 


whole; in which ſenſe, the ſpecies are parts of a genus; 
and individuals or ſingulars are parts of the ſpe- 
cies. | 8 


Pak r, phy/ical, is that which; N it enter the com- 


poſition of a whole, may yet be conſidered apart; and un- 
der its own diſtinct idea; in which ſenſe, a continuum is 
ſaid to conſiſt of parts. ry 5 

Phy/ical parts, again, are of two kinds, homogeneous 
and heterogeneous ; the firſt are thoſe of the ſame denomi- 


nation with ſome other; the ſecond of a different one. 


See HoMOGENEOUs, &c. 


| he ſame with logical part ; 


As, man and horſe are in animal: 


The 


Ihe fineſt writings of ph 

of the uſe of the parts. Galen's works, De Uſu Par- 
tium, afford infinite arguments of the being and wiſdom 

r bo | Rs” | 
Nature, we fay, always diſcharges itſelf on the weak parts 

the diſeaſed part, the part affected, &c. | 

Pax rs, conſent of. See CONSENT. SIN 

In chemiſtry, bodies are ſaid to be reſolved into their mi- 

nute parts, their component parts, &c. 3 
That art is ſaid to ſeparate the homogeneous parts from 
the heterogeneous; and the volatile, ſubtile, ſulphureous, 


mercurial, &c. parts, from the fixed, craſs, earthy, viſcid, 


„„ | ; REY 1 
Pak r, in Geometry and Aſironomy, is applied to the diviſions 
af lines and circles. 


Fhe ſemidiameter of the circle, called alſo the radius, | 


and whole fine, is divided into a hundred thouſand parts; 
and the circumference of the circle into three hundred and 

ſixty parts or degrees; in which two diviſions all the celeſ- 
tial computations are made. 3 

PARTS, aliquant and aliquot. See the adjectives. 
ART, proportional, is a part or number agreeable and ana- 


logous to ſome other part or number: or a medium to 


find ſome number or part unknown by proportion and 
cmquality of reaſon. | | 


PAx rs, /imilar, are thoſe which are to one another as their | 


wholes are to one another. 5 

Parr, organical. See ORGANICAL. | 
Parr, in Muſic, denotes a piece of the ſcore or partition, 
written by itfelf, for the convenience of the muſician ; 


or it is one or more of the ſucceſſions of ſounds which | 


make the harmony, written apart. 3 
Or, the parts are the ſounds made by ſeveral perſons ſing- 
ing or playing in a concert. 4 
fuſic in parts was unknown to the ancients ; they had 
but one part; all their harmony conſiſted in the ſucceſſion 
of notes, none in the conſonance. 3 
There are four principal parts; the treble, baſs, tenor, 
and counter- tenor. | N 
Some compare the four parts in muſic, to the four ele- 
ments: the baſs, they ſay, repreſents the earth; the te- 
nor, water; counter- tenor, air; and the treble, fire. 
ParT, in Trigonometry. In a rectangular ſpherical tri- 
angle, ABC, Tab. Te: fig. 22. that part lying be- 
— tween two others, conſidered as extremes, is called, b 
ſome authors, the middle part, Thus, if AB and B C 


be the extreme parts, the angle B will be the middle | 


art. | | 

f the parts, conſidered as extremes, be contiguous to the 
middle part, and one of the extremes; thoſe are called 
conjunct parts. Thus, if B be in the middle part, A B 

and B C will be in the conjunct parts. 5 


If, between the extremes and the middle part, there lie 


another, beſides a right angle; then the parts are ſaid 
to be disjunct or ſeparate; e. g. if B be the middle term, 
AC . C will be disjunct parts; becauſe, between the 
middle part B, and the extreme C, there lies the hypo- 
thenuſe BC; and between the middle part B, and the 
other extreme A C, beſides the right angle, there lies the 
leg AB. : | | 
"Thoſe parts, either joined to the middle part, or ſeparated 

from it, are called lateral parts. Sec CIRCULAR parts, 

"TRIANGLE, and "TRIGONOMETRY. et 
_ Paxrs of ſpeech, in Grammar, are all the 


ſorts of words 
which enter the compoſition of diſcourſe. | 


The grammarians uſually admit of eight parts f ſpeech; : 


viz. noun, pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, 


ana and interjection. 


See each in its proper place, 
OUN, PRONOUN, &C. 


PART of fortune, in Fudiciary Aſtrology, is the lunar horo- | 


ſcope ; or the point wherein the moon is, at the time when 
the ſun is in the aſcending point of the eaſt. 0 
The ſun in the aſcendant is ſuppoſed, according to this 
ſcience, to give life; and the moon diſpenſes the radi- 
cal moiſture, and is one of the cauſes of fortune. In 
| horoſcopes the part of fortune is repreſented by a circle 
divided by a croſs. 


Par, in the Manege, in French, partir, is uſed to ſig- 


nify the motion and action of a horſe when put on at ſull 


ſpeed. From the horſes parting to his ſtop there are | 


commonly two hundred paces of ground. To make 
our horſe part with a good grace, you muſt put your 
bridle three fingers lower, and preſs gently with your 
heels, or only with the calves of your legs. Sce EchA- 
——_ ny 
To PART again. See REPART. | 
Part owners, thoſe that are concerned. in ſhip matters, and 
who have joint ſhares thercin. i 
Art and PaRr, in Law. Sec ART. 
Ex PaRTE. See Ex. 3 | 
PARTERRE, in Gardening, that open part of the garden 


yſicians are thoſe which treat | 


| 


uſually ſet with flowers, or divided 
with platbands, &c. N 
The parterre is a level diviſion of ground, which, f. 
the moſt part, faces the ſouth and beſt beſt front of 105 
8 and is generally well furniſhed with greens, 3 
ers, &c. | | 
There ate divers kinds of parterres ; as bowling-green o by 
plain parterres ; parterres of embroidery; and partery od 
cut in ſhell- work, in ſcroll-work, &c. with land-alleys Hig 
Plain ft valuable in England 
ain parterres are moſt valuable in England, becauf 
the hne of the Engliſh graſs turf, which is "xv. 
to that of any other part of the world ; and the par terre 
of embroidery are cut into ſhell and ſcroll- Work, with alle 
between them. 6 LE i 
An oblong, or long ſquare, is accounted the moſt prone- 
figure for a er . and a parterre ſhould, . 
always, at leaſt, twice or twice and a half as long As it 
is broad, becauſe, according to the known laws of per- 
ſpective, a long ſquare always ſinks to a ſquare; and 
an exact ſquare always appears lefs than it really is, As 
to the breadth of a 23 it is to be proportionable 
to the front of the houſe : if the breadth of the houſe 
is a hundred 'feet, it ſhould be a hundred and fifty feet 
and if it be two hundred feet, it ſhould be fifty feet broad. 
er; but if the breadth of the front of the houſe is great- 
er, the parterre may be made of the ſame dimenſion with 
r 55 | 
PARTHENIUM in Botany. See Baſtard FEVERTEW. 
PARTI, PAR Tv, or Pax TED, in Heraldry, is applied to 
a ſhield or eſcutcheon, denoting it divided, or marked out 
into partitions. | 
The French heralds, from whom we borrow the word 
have but one kind of parti, the fame with our parti he 
ale, which they ſimply call parti, but with us the word 
is applied to all the ſorts of partitioning : and is never uſed 
without fome addition to ſpecify the particular kind in- 
tended, | | 8 
Thus we have parti, or parted per croſs, per chic, per pale 
per feſs, per bend 8 per hend e per . 
See QUARK TERIN WC. 1 | 
The humour of our anceſtors, Colombiere obſerves, 
turning much upon exploits of arms and chivalry, they 
Uſed to preſerve their battered and hacked armour as 
honourable ſymbols of their hardy deeds; and thoſe who 
| had been in the hotteſt ſervice were diſtinguiſhed by the 
moſt cuts and bruifes that appeared on their ſhields. 
To perpetuate the memory hereof, fays the fame author, 
they cauſed them to be painted on their ſhields, and: 
thus handed down to poſterity. And when heraldry 
grew into an art, and officers were appointed to direct 
the manner of bearing, and blazoning ; they gave names 
to thoſe cuts, anſwerable to the nature thereof; appoint- 
ing four, from which all the others proceed; theſe are 
parti (called by out heralds, parti per pale} coupe (parti 
per feſs), tranehe (parti 2 wi bend dexter, and taille (parti 
per bend ſiniſter). See COUPED, TRANCHE, &c. | 
PART1 per pale. See PALE. - 
PARTT per feſſe. See FESSE. 
PARTI per bend dexter i 


— — 


is when the cut comes from the up- 
per corner of the ſhield on the right hand, and deſcends 
athwart to the oppoſite lower corner. EG 
PARTI per bend ſiniſter is when the cut coming from the 
upper left corner, deſcends acroſs to the oppoſite lower 
one. | Wo 
From theſe four partitions have proceeded an infinite num- 
ber of others of various and extravagant forms. 
Spelman, in his Aſpilogia, obſerves, that the ptefent di- 
viſions of eſcutcheons were unknown in the reign of the 
emperor Theodoſius; and were brought up in the time 
of Charlemagne, or later; they weres little uſed among 
the Engliſh in the days of king Henry II. but more fre- 
quand under Edward III. ES 
The erect or upright ſection, he obſerves, is called in 
Latin palaris, from its reſemblance to a pal, or /take ; 
and two coats are often entire on the ſides, the huſband's 
on the right, and the wife's on the left. The direct fec- 
_ — being in the place of a belt, is called Cel. 
L — TAI IE NEmINN ; | 
When the ſhield is parti, and con pte, it is faid to be 
ecartele. 5 
It is ſaid to be parti one from the other, when the whole 
ſhicld is charged with ſome honourable beating divided 
by the fame line that parts the ſhield. Here it 1s a rule, 
that one ſide be of metal, and the other of colour. 1 hus 
he bears fable, parti d'argent, a ſpread eagle part, from 
one to the other. | 
PARTIAL cauſe. See CAUSE. 
PAR TIAL eclipſe. See ECLIPSE. 


— — 


t which gives us 2 
ight or grace. 


PARTICIPATION, participatio, tha 
art or ſhare in ariy thing, either by r 


into which we efiter, generally coming out of the houſe, 
. «Bs | 


% a 


as prothono- 
turies 


f 
In Italy chey diſtinguith participating 22 


PAR 


- tries Ke. which have a teal function; from honorary | 


ones, which have only a title, without any duty or employ. 
PARTICIPATIONIS medium. See MzDlu n. 

PARTICIPLE, participium, in Grammar; an adjective 
eg the properties of the verb ; retaining the regimen 


ol ſignification thereof : whence moſt authors confound 


it wi verb. 5 $74 | 
Ar obſerves, that, as a complete vxRR is ex- 
| preffive of an attribute, of time, and of an aſſertion, if 
we take away the aſlertion, there will remain the attri- 
bute and the time, which make the eſſence of a participle. 
There are two kinds of nb res the one ca 
becauſe expreſſing the ſubject which makes the action of 
the verb; as legens, audiens, reading, hearing. The 
bother, called * $4 | 
receives the action of the verb; as lectum; auditum, read, 
| 1 adjectives are not declined, the participles, being 
real Sees, are alſo not declined: in the Latin, 
-- he; 1 the adjectives are declined; the participles 
active are declined likewiſe. Thus they fay audiens, au- 
© dientis, audienti, &. and in the French the 
paſſive are declinable like their adjectives, as 
4 lug, nous avons lus, &C. | 


In our language, the participles and gerunds are not at all 
diſtin aiſhable. ET 
ood rule with reſpect 


J 


The Engliſh grammar lays down a ; 
to its . of the paſt, that they all terminate in 4, 
5 or u; which analogy is liable to as few exceptions as 


ICLE, PaRTICULA, in Phy/ics, the minute part of 
PARIIC - an aſſemblage or ds. Hb of ſeveral of the 
atoms whereof natural bodies are compoſed. 

ParTICLE, in the New Fixlelaphy is frequently uſed in. 
the ſane ſenſe with atom in the ancient Epicurean philo- 
ſophy; and . in the later. | Pry 

Some of the moſt accurate writers, however, diſtinguiſh 
them; making particle an nne or compoſition of 
two or more primitive, and phyſic lly indivifible, cor- 
pauſcles or atoms, and corpuſcle, or little body, an aſſem- 
blage or maſs of ſeveral particles, or ſecondary corpuſeſes. 
Indeed the diſtinction is of no great moment; and, as 
to moſt purpoſes of 8 may be underſtood 


as ſynonymous with corpuſc 5 e 
| Particles are then, as it were, the elements of bodies; it 


7 


js the various arrangement and texture of theſe, with the | 


difference of the cohefion, &c. that conſtitute the various 


inds of bodies, hard, ſoft liquid, dry, heavy; light,, &c. | 
e eee 


The ſmalleſt particles or corpuſcles cohe N 
ſtrongeſt attractions, and always compoſe bigger particles 
of weaker coheſion; and many of theſe cohering, com- 


poſe bigger 8822 whoſe vigour is {till weaker ; and 


thus on for diverſe ſucceſſions, till the progreſſion end in | 
| the biggeſt particles, whereon the operations in chemiſtry, | 


and the colours of natural bodies, depend, and which, 
by cohering, compoſe. bodies of ſenſible bulks. 
The cohefion of the | 
imagined, was effected by means of hooked atoms; the 
| Aritotelans by reſt, that is, by nothing at all. But fir 
Iſaac Newton hows it is done by means of a certain power 
whereby the particles 
each other. EINE SY RT i 
By this attraction of the Teſſa he ſhews that moſt of 
the phenomena of the lefler bodies are effected; as thoſe 
of the heavenly bodies are by the attraction of gravity. 


PakTICLEs for the laws of this attraction of the. See Ar- | 


b conſiſt of the | 


TRACTION and COHESIGN. 

"6s bodies, s ons | reat Is ſhe' N 
e ſolid perfec rticles or corpuſcle.. 
PARTICLE, - "ah "—_— a little indeclinable word, 

conſiſting of one or two ſyllables at the moſt. a 
Thoſe are properly particles which are neither declined 
nor e | 


Brightland calls particles, Manners of words, becauſe ra 


ther ſerving to expreſs the circumſtances and manners of 


other ideas and objects of the mind, than to repreſent any 
diſtinct objects of their own. | 
Particles — be reduced under three heads: the firſt ſhew 


the manners or qualities of words, by being added to | 


them ; called adverbs. 2 

The ſecond denote ſome circumſtances of actions, and 

join words to words, ſentence to ſentence, &c. See 
ONJUNCTION, | 


JECTION, | | 
It is in the right uſe of particles Mr. Locke obſerves, that 
more particularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a 
good ſtyle. To expreſs the dependence of his thoughts 
and reaſonings one upon another, a man muſt have words 


to ſhew what connection, reſtriction, diſt inction, oppoſi- 
tion, emphaſis, &c. he gives to each reſpeCtive part of his 


_ diſcourſe, This cannot be 


rightly underitood, without a 
Vor. III. Ne 258. | | 


of a verb; fo. called becauſe it ſtill participates of | 


d active, | 


becauſe expreſſing the ſubje& that | 


partaciples | 
"ay tus elle 


ARTICLES of mattcr, the Epicureans | 


mutually attract, or tend towards | 


** 
* 


en 


In the ſchools particular is defined 


remony of the 


PARTICULAR, 


- 7 3 0 7 
pP | 
. A 0 4 


cleat view of the poſtures, ſtarids, turns, limitati ons, excep- 
tions, and ſeveral other thoughts of the mind. Of theſe 
there is a, great variety, much exceeding the nun:ber of 
particles that moſt languages have to expreſs them by; 
for which reaſon it happens that moſt of theſe particles 
have divers; and ſometimes almoſt 6ppoſite e qt ag 
Thus the particle zur, in -Engliſh, has ſeveral very 
different ſignifications; as in, but to ſay no more, where 
it intimates a ſtop of mind in the courſe it was going, 
before it came to the end of it. I faw but two planets ; 
here it ſhews, that the mind limits the ſenſe to what is 
expreſſed with a negation of all other. Vou pray, but it 
is not that God would bring you to the true religion, but 
that he would confirm you in your own : the aA of 
theſe intimates a ſuppoſition in the mind, of ſomethin 
otherwiſe than'it ſhould ; the latter ſhews, that the . 
makes a direct oppoſition between that and what goes 


before. All animals have ſenſe, but a dog is an animal: 


here it Gt the connexion of the latter propoſition 
with the former. 


PARTICLES is alſo a term in Theology; uſed in the Latin 
church for the crumbs or little pieces of conſecrated 
called wepieg in the Greek church. | 
In the Greek church they have a particular ceremony, 


bread, 


called 1wy uepows, of the pariicles, wherein certain crumbs 
of bread not x”: Bored op are offered up in honour of the 
Virgin, St. John Baptiſt, and ſeveral other faints. They 
alſo give the name goo@opa, oblation, to theſe particles. 
Gabriel, archbiſhop of Philadelphia, has a little treatiſe 
expreſs, wepi Tw E wherein he endeavours to ſhew 
the antiquity of this ceremony, in that it is mentioned in 
the liturgies of St. Chryſoſtom and Baſil. ny 
There has been a conſiderable diſpute on this head, be- 
tween the reformed and: the catholic divines. Aubertin 
and Blondel explain a paſlage in the theory of Germanus, 
patriarch of Conſtani:nople, where he mentions the ce- 
particles as in uſe in his time; in favour 
of the former: Meſſieurs de Port Royal conteſt the ex- 
lanation: but M. Simon, in his notes on Gabriel of 
hiladelphia, endeayours to ſhew, that the paſlage itſeif 


is an interpolation ; not being found in the ancient copies 


of Germanus: and conſequently that the diſpute is very 
ill grounded. 15 | | 


PARTICLE out of ſharcy in Aſtronomy. See ParTICULA 


OX[Or So | 


PARTICULA ex/ors, in gv cen, the difference between 


the equatorial triangle LA C Tab. Aſtron: fig. 32.) and 
its fellow BL Z. Ao | | 
To find the particula exſors, the menſtrual eccentricity 
AC, and the annual eee of the longitude H A D, 

being given; from the in the triangle B C A, find 
the hypothenuſe A B to the angle C, and to the angle 


.CAB find the ſubtenſe CB. Multiply C B into half 
the menſtrual eccentricity A C ; the product is the area 


of the triangle A C B. Find likewiſe the area of a circle 
deſcribed by the radius of the. eccentric BL. Then as 
the area of the circle is to 360? or 129600; ſo is the 


area of the triangle A C R to its value in thoſe ſeconds : 


which value is the particula exſors. 


articularis, a relative term referring to 

Ae individual; and oppoſed to general, or univer- 
l. See GENERAL, &c. „CC 

to he ſomething in- 


dluded under an univerſal; as man under animal. 
Though ſometimes it is alſo taken for an IxDIVIDVAI, 


as Peter. : 4 298 14 a Via 
There is a difference between particular and ſingular, that 


particular denotes a thing taken as a part; as Peter in reſ- 


pect of mankind, Whereas ſingular denotes the part taken 
after the manner of a whole; as Peter conſidered in himſelf. 


PARTICULAR averment, cha ratter, geography, gravityy maps, 


nature, propoſition, quality, rheumatiſm, tenant, theorem, 
and winds. See the ſeveral ſubſtantives. | 


PARTICULARIST, among Polemical Divines, a perſon 


who maintains particular grace, i. e. who teaches or be- 
livees, that Chriſt died for the elect only; and not for 
mankind in general. See GRACE. : 


PARTIES, in Law, are thoſe who are named in a deed, 


or fine, as parties to it; e. 
and to whom the fine is levie 
So they who make any deed, and they to whom it is 
made are both called parties to the deed,  - 


gre thoſe who levy the fine, 


PARTILE a/pee?, in Aſtrology. See ASPECT, 


| | PARTING, in Chemi/try, is an operation by which gold 
The third expreſs the emotions of the foul. See IxTER- 


and ſilver are ſeparated from each other. The three a- 
gents employed tor this purpoſe are the nitrou$Rcid, ma- 
rine acid, and ſulphur. The former is the moſt convenient 
and generally uſed by goldſmiths and coiners: and, there- 
fore, the operation with this ſolvent is called ſimply 
parting : that made by the marine acid is made by ce- 
mentation, and called concentrated parting :- and parting 
by ſulphur is made by fuſion, and denominated dry 
parting. For the n.ethod of parting by aqua fortis, com- 

9N * _ pare 


\ 


hate the articles DEPART, and QUARTATION. See alſo | 
ASSAYING and GoLD. | | 
PARTING, concentrated. See C #MENTATION. © © | 
Pax TIN c, dry, or parting by fuſion; is performed by ſul- 
phur, which has the yes f uniting eaſily with ſilver, 
while it does not attack gold. The moſt advantageous 
method; fays Dr. Lewis, of ſeparating a ſmall portion of 
old from à large one of ſilver appears to be by means of 
fulphar, which unites with and ſcorifies the filver with- 
out affecting the gold: but as ſulphurated ſilver does not 
flow thin enough to ſuffer the ſmall particles of gold 
diffuſed through it to reunite and ſettle at the bottom, 
ſome addition is neceſſary for collecting and carrying 
them down. TR | e 
In order to the commixture with the ſulphur, fifty or ſixty 
pounds of the mixed metal, or as much as a large cru- | 
eible will receive, are melted at once, and reduced into 
grains by lading out the fluid matter, with a fmall cruci- 
dle made red-hot, and pouring it into cold water ſtirred 
with a rapid circular motion. From an eighth to a fifth | 
of the granulated metal, accoiding as it is richer or poorer 
in gold, is reſerved; and the reſt well mingled with an 
eighth of powdered ſulphur. The grains enveloped with | 
the ſulphur are again put into the crucible, and the fire 
kept gentle for ſome time, that the ſilver, before it melts, 
may be thoroughly penetrated by the fulphur ; if the fire 
was haſtily urged, great part of the ſulphur would be 
diſſipated, without acting upon the metal. 


If to ſulphurated ſilver in fuſion pure ſilver be added, | PARTING-g/afſes are ufed in the operation of 


the latter falls to the bottom, and forms there a diſtinct 
fluid, not miſcible with the other. The particles of gold, 
having no affinity with the ſulphurated filver, join them- | 
ſelves to the pure ſilver, wherever they come in contact 
with it, and are thus transferred from the former into the 
latter more or leſs perfealy according as the pure filver 
vas more or leſs thoroughly diffuſed through the mixed. 
It is for this uſe that a part ot the granulated metal was 
reſerved. The ſulphurated maſs being brought into 
perfect fuſion, and kept melted for near an hour in a 
eloſe- covered crucible, one third of the reſerved grains is 
thrown in; and as ſoon as this is melted, the whole is 


well ſtirred, that the freſh ſilver may be diſtributed through | 
the mixed, to collect the gold from it. The ſtirring is | 


performed with a wooden rod; an iron one would be 
corroded by the ſulphur, ſo as to deprive the the mixed of 
its due quantity of ſulphur, and likewiſe render the ſub- 
ſequent purification of the ſilver more troubleſome. The 
ion being continued an hour longer, another third of 
the unſulphurated grains is added, and an hour after this 
the remainder; after which the fuſion is farther conti- 
- nued for ſome time, the matter being ſtirred at leaſt every 
| Half hour from the beginning to the end, and the cruci- 
ble kept cloſely covered in the intervals. 33 
The ſulphurated ſilver appears in fuſion of a dark brown | 
colour: after it has been kept melted for a certain time, 


a part of the ſulphur w__ eſcaped from the top, the 


| ſurface becomes white, ſome bright drops of ſilver, 
about the ſize of peas, are perceived on it. When this 
happens, which is commonly in about three hours after 
the laſt addition of the reſerved grains, ſooner or later, 


of the gold, being reſerved to be worked over 


| Choſen free from flaws ; as one of the chief inconvenien- 


PARTING, in Sca Language, denotes the flate of being 


according as the crucible has been more or leſs cloſely co- 
vered, and the matter more or leſs ſtirred, the fire muſt 
be immediately diſcontinued ; for otherwiſe more and 
more of the ſilver, thus loſing its ſulphur, would ſubſide 
and mingle with the part at the bottom in. which the gold 

is collected. The whole is poured out into an iron mor- 


tar greaſed and duly heated; or if the quantity is too | 


large to be ſafely lifted at once, a part is firſt laded out 
from the top with a ſmall crucible, and the reſt poured 
into the mortar. The gold, diffuſed at firſt through the 


whole maſs, is now found collected into a part of it at f 


the bottom, amounting only to about as much as was 
reſerved unſulphurated. This part may be ſeparated from 
the ſulphurated filver above it by a chiſſel and hammer; 
or more perfectly, the ſurface of the lower maſs being ge- 
nerally rugged and unequal, by placing the whole maſs with 
its bottom upwards in a crucible: the ſulphurated part 
quickly melts, leaving unmelted that which contains the 
gold, which may be thus completely ſeparated from the 
other. The ſulphurated filver is effayed, by keeping a 
portion of it in fuſion in an open crucible, till the fal- 


IN is 5 7 z and then diſſolving it in aqua fortis. 
b | 


it ſhould ſtill be found to contain any gold, it is to be 
melted again; as much more unſulphurated ſilver is to be 
added as was employed in each of the former 1 
and the fuſion continued about an hour and a half, 
The gold thus collected into a part of the ſilver may be 
farthe concentrated into a ſmaller part, by granulating 
the mals and repeating the whole proceſs. Fhe opera- 
tion may be again again repeated, till ſo much of the 
ſilver is ſeparated, that the remainder may be parted by 
aqua fortis without too much expence. | 


PARTISAN, in the Military Art, the commander of a 
PARTISAN-party, a ſmall body of infantry given to a parti- 


PAR 


The foregoing proceſs, according to Mr, Schlutt 


practiſed at  Rammelſberg, in the Lower Hartz. So 
prevailing metal in the ore of Rammelſberg is lead: — 
nur of lead is at moſt forty pounds in a quinta! 
hundred pounds of the ore. The lead work off 0 * 
teſt or concave hearth yields about a hundred and : 4 
grains of ſilver, and the ſilver contains only a three "ng 
red and eighty- fourth part of gold; yet this little 
aq of gold ; amounting ſcarcely to a third of a 2 in 
a hundred 3 of the ore, is thus collected with . 
The author above mentioned confines this method of be. 
paration to ſuch filver as is poor in gold, and reckons 
parting with aqua fortis more advantageous where the 
> amounts to above a fixty-fourth of the ſilver: he * 
viſes alſo not to attempt concentrating the gold too far i 
a portion of it will always be taken up again by the ſilver. 
r. Scheffer, however, relates (in · the 5 wedif Memoirs 
for the year 17 $7 that he has by this method brought 
the gold to perfect fineneſs; and that he has likewiſe 
collected all the gold which the ſilver contained: the 
filver of the laſt operations, which had taken up a portion 
a freſh quantity of gold-holding ſilver. The fi — 
ſilver is purified by continuing it in fuſion for fome time 
with a "_ ſurface expoſed to the air ; the fulphur . 
dually e hales, and leaves the ſilver entire. Lewis's 
Com. Phil. Techn. p. 161, &. See Gold and Rx. 
FINING, 1 


ting: 3 
have the form of truncated cones, the bottom ha nar 
monly about fever inches wide, the aperture about one 
or two inches wide, and the height about twelve inches. 

| Theſe glaſs veſſels ought to dave los well annealed, and 


cies attending the operation is, that the glaſſes are apt to 
8 9 to cold, and even when touched by 
the ome operators ſecure their glaſſes by a coat- 
Ing. F or this purpoſe they ſpread a mixture of quick 
lime ſlaked with beer and whites of eggs upon linen 
cloth, which they wrap round the lower part of che 
veſſel, leaving the upper part uncovered, that they may 
ſee the progreſs of the operation; and over this cloth 
they apply a compoſition of clay and hair. Schlutter 
adviſes to put the parting-glaſſes in copper veſſels contain- 
ing ſome water, and ſupported by trevets, with fre un- 
der them. When the heat communicated by the water 
is too great, it may be diminiſhed by adding cold water, 
which muſt be done very carefully by pouring againſt the | 

ſides of the pan, to prevent too ibn an application of 
cold to the parting-glaſs. The intention of this contri- 
Vance is, that the contents of the glaſſes, if theſe ſhould 
break, may be received by the copper veſſel. Into a glaſs 
fifteen inches high, and ten or twelve inches wide at bot- 
tom, placed in a copper-pan twelve. inches wide at bot- 
tom, fifteen inches wide at top, and ten inches high, he 
uſually put about eighty ounces of meta}, with twice as 
much aqua fortis, | 5 En 


driven from the anchors, when the ſhip has broke her 
cable by the violence of the wind, waves, or current, 
or of all of them together, SR 


parti/an-party. | 


ſan, to make an incurſion, upon the enemy, to lurk about 5 
their camp, to diſturb their foragers, and to interrupt 


their 771 5 5 | ot, 
PARTITION, the act of parting, dividing, or diſtributing, 


2 . | 
The denominatzon partitiones oratorie is alſo given to a 
dialogue of Cicero's, between him and his fon ; in re- 
gard the diſcourſe is, as it were, parted or divided be- 
tween them. | „ 
PARTITION, in Architecture, that which divides or ſeparates 
one room or apartment from another. 
PARTITION, in Heraldry, See QUARTERING. 
PARTITION, in Huſbandry, The partitions in land ſown 
with wheat by the drill, for the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, 
are different according as the wheat is ſown, in double, 
- treble, or quadruple rows. The double row has but one 
rtition, and this is beſt to be uſed in cafes where the land 
is ſuſpected to be full of the ſeed of weeds, which mutt 
be taken out with the hand-hoe. This partition ſhould 
be twelve or fourteen inches wide. Whole fields drilled 
in theſe rows may be hand-hoed at the expence of four 
ſhillings an acre; and when there is but one foot in fix, 
the price of that work ought to be proportionable. . 
The common width of the two partitions, when the wheat 
is ſown'in.treble rows, is fix or eight inches. Care is to 
be taken in this particular; for if they are planted clofer, 
they will ſtarve one another before the intervals are hoed 


| 


| to give them à freſh ſupply of nouriſhment ; and if they 


are 


2 


pPauartition, as co 


An 


Well, 


and weaker, becauſe of its being at ſo great a diſtance from 


the hoed intervals. 
In quadruple rows 
inches wide each : 


the partitions, are beſt to be ſeven 
at this diſtance the plants will thrive, 


ſufficiently, and if they are ſet nearer, the whole will be 
worſe ;; and, 


2 
by 


- diſtance from the ploughed intervals. 
HUSBANDRY. 


| if farther off the two outer rows will thrive, 
but the two inner ones will be ſtarved, by reaſon of their | 
ee ALLEY, and 


an TITION, in Law, a dividing of lands deſcended by com- 
law, or cuſtom, among coheirs, where there are two 


at leaſt. | 
The partition is made ſeveral 
_—_ and one by compulſion. 


ways; whereof four are by 


e firſt partition by agreement is, when the parceners 


- divide the land equall Ives into f 
there are coheirs: and each has a determinate part. 
The ſecond is, when they 


themſelves into ſo many, parts as 


to chuſe ſome of their 


friends to make the diviſion. for them: and each takes a 
according to ſeniority of age, or otherwiſe, as ſhall 


= _ In this caſe ſeniority 1s 
| eldeſt ſiſter be dead, the next filter, 
© firſt, chuſes. 


or her aſſigns, ſhall preſent alone, before the younger. 


The third method of partition is, when the eldeſt divides, ö 


but chuſes laſt. 


The fourth is by drawing lots, thus : having firſt divided 
as there are perſons, they write | 
every part ſeverally in a diſtinct ſcroll, and, wrapping it | 

up, throw each into a hat, or ſuch a thing ; out of which 


| the land into as many parts 


each ono draws according to ſuperiority ; and ſo the land is 


ſeverally allotted. 


The other partition, which is by compulſion, is, when 

one or more of the heirs, by reaſon of the refuſal of ſome 
other, ſues out a writ of PARTITIONE facienda, upon 
go to the lands, and make parti- | 


which the ſheriff ſhall ; 
tion thereof by a verdict of the jury there impanelled; 


and aſſign to each of the parceners her part in ſeveralty. | 
In Kent, where land is of gavelkind nature, they call 


their partition, ſhifting. 


Partition alſo may be made by joint-tenants, and tenants in | 


common, by aſſent, by deed, or by writ. 


'PaRTITION, in * is the 
e 


s of a ſong, 
. oſt — of lines are found the treble: in an- 
other the baſs; in another the tenor, &c. that they may 
be all ſung or played either jointly or ſeparately. 


PARTITION, partitio, in Rhetoric, otherwiſe called exv- | 


 MERATION, is that part in which the orator acquaints 
| bis hearers with the ſeveral parts of his diſcourſe upon 


which he deſigns to treat. Some alſo comprehend un- 
der this head ſeparation, in which the orator ſhews in | 
| agrees with his adverſary, and wherein' he differs | 


what he 

from him. The requiſites of a good partition are the 
following : it muſt be ſhort, ſo that each propoſition con- 
_ tains in it nothing more than what is neceſſary ; it ought 
to be complete, no neceſſary part being 


is conſiſtent with the nature of the ſubject. The ancient 
rhetoricians preſcribe three or four at the moſt; and 
Cicero never exceeds that number. It may he afterwards 


convenient to divide theſe general heads of a diſcourſe, or 


at lealt ſome of them, into ſeveral parts or members: and 
this is beſt done as the ſpeaker comes to each of them, 
in the order at firſt laid down. Inſtances of this kind 
occur in Cicero's oration for the Manilian law. 
A good partition is attended with conſiderable 3 
it gives | 
great relief and afliſtance to the hearers. However ſome 
_ orations, particularly of the demonſtrative kind, do not 


require any particular propoſition, being little more than 


a continued narrative or illuſtration of the ſubject. Ward's 


Orat. vol. i. p. FTF 
PARTTTIoNE faciena, n kee. a writ which lies for * 
ever 


who hold lands or ten 
to every one his part, 


inſt 
. * F. N. B. 61. 31 H. VIII. 
in the Italian Muſic, the ſame as PARTI- 


ents pro indiviſo, and would 


cap. 1. Co 
PARTITURA, 
TION, 3 
PARTIUM prece. See PREcE. 


PARTNER, and PARTNERSHIP. See Company, Co- 


PARCENER, and FELLOWSHIP. 
"ARTNERS, in a Ship, are ſtro 
round the ſeveral ſcuttles or 
wherein are contained the maſts and capſterns. They 

are uſed to ſtrengthen the deck, whgre it is weakened by 
: fuch 8 particularly to ſupport it when the 

maſt leans againſt it, as impeeſied by a weight of fail, or 


pieces of timber nailed 


| 


are planted too far aſunder, the two outer rows will thrive. 
"i but the middle row will be ſtarved, and look worſe 


perſonal ; ſo that if the | 
and not the ifſue of the 
However with reſpect to an advowſon, it is 
- otherwiſe ; the eldeſt and her iſſue, and even her huſband, 


diſpoſition of the ſeveral | 
t on the fame leaf; ſo as upon the 


omitted in the | 
enumeration ; and it ſhould conſiſt of as few members as | 


light and ornament to a diſcourſe, and affords | 


them that refufe to join in | 


oles, in a ſhip's deck, 


this is dangerous, leſt the partners ſhould be wronged 


— 


— 


then chey get over into the corn, and feed late 


and this art can never 
long obſervation: the colour of the birds being ſo like 
that of the earth at a diſtance, that no 
_ conyerſant one could diſtinguiſh them. 
once ſeen, the bulir;eſs is to keep an eye upon them, and 


{ 


* 


0 , 
* 


when the capſtern bears forcibly upon it, whilſt charged 
with a great effort. | EE. 
Some ſhips do not fail well unleſs their maſts are 160ſe, 
and have leave to play in the partners; but in a ſtorm, 
as 
they ſay) 1. e. forced out of their places; for then ee 
is no help but to cut the maſt by the board. 


PARTNERS is alſo a hame given occaſionally to the ſcuttles 


themſelves, wherein the maſts and capſterns are fixed. 


PARTRIDGE, perdix, the TETRAO perdix of Linnæus, 


in Ornithology, a bird well known and eſteemed at table, 
of which ſome naturaliſts enumerate five ſpecies. 1. 
The common partridge. 2. The Brafilian partridge, 
called IaMBvu, of a duſky yellow colour, ſpotted with 
brown: of this there are two ſpecies, a larger and a 


ſmaller. 3. The perdix damaſcena of Aldrovand, which 


reſembles our partridge, but its feet are yellow, and its 
beak longer. 4. The red-legged PARTRIDGE, common 


in France and Italy, and called there cotumo. And, 5. 


The Grecian partridge, which is twice as large as our's, 


and not ſeeming to differ from the cotumo in any thing but 


ſize : they are all very finely taſted birds, but none are ſo - 
delicate as the cotumo, Ray's Ornithol. p. 119, 

The bill of the partridge is whitiſh ; the crown of the 
heard is brown ſpotted with reddiſh white; behind each 
eye is a naked reddiſh ſkin ; the chin, cheeks, and fore- 
head are of a deep orange-colour, but much paler in the 
female than in the male ; the neck and breaſt are prettily 
marked with narrow undulated lines of aſh-colour and 


black; and in the hind pact of the neck is a ſtrong mix- 


ture of ruſt- colour; on the breaſt of the male is a broad 
mark in form of a horſe-ſhoe, of a deep orange-hue; in 


the female it is lefs diſtin; each feather on the back is 


fincly marked with ſemicircular lines' of a reddiſh brown 
and black ; the ſcapulars with a narrow white line along 


their ſhafts, and with black and cinereous undulated lines 


on the webs, whoſe ſides are marked with a large ſpot of 
ruſt-colour ; the greater quill-feathers are duſky, ſpotted 
on each web with pale red; it has eighteen 2 in 
the tail; the ſix outermoſt on each ſide are of a bright 
ruſt-colour, tipt with white; the others marked tranſ- 
verſely with irregular lines of pale reddiſh brown and black; 
the legs are of a whitiſh caſt. Pennant. | 

The partridge is a timorous and ſimple bird, and are fo 
valuable at te table, that there are a great many ways of 
taking it invented by ſportſmen, all of which ſucceed from 
the folly and fear of the animal. | | | 
The places that partridges moſt delight in; are corn-fields, 
eſpecially. while the corn grows; for that is a ſafe retreat, 
where they remain undiſturbed, and under which they 


uſually breed. They frequent the fame fields after the 


corn is cut down, and that with another intent ; for they 


then feed on the corn that has fallen from the ears, and 


find a ſufficient ſhelter for them under cover of the Ralks, 
eſpecially thoſe of wheat ſtubble, When the wheat 
{ſtubble is much trodden by men or beaſts, they retire to 
the barley ſtubble, and will there hide themſelves in co- 
veys of twenty or thirty. When the winter comes on, 
and the ſtubble fields are trodden down or ploughed up, 


they can retire to the upland meadows, where they lodge 


in the high graſs, and among the ruſhes ; ſometimes they 
reſort to the low coppice woods, eſpecially if there be corn 
lands near them. L | 

In the harveſt-time, when the corn-fields are full of men, 


they are found in the fallow fields next to the corn-fields, 


where they lie lurking among the woods till evening, and 


earl 
on the corn in the ſheaves. When the proper 3 


are known, the next thing is to find the birds in them; 


this is done variouſly ; ſome will do it by the eye only; 
taught, but can be had only from 


eye but a very 
When they are 


then to keep in continual motion. They are a very lazy 
bird, and by this means will let a perſon almoſt tread 


upon them; though, if the — ſands ſtill to eye them, 


they will riſe immediately, 
able diſtance. | 
Another method of obſerving them is by going to their 
haunts very early in the morning, or at the cloſe of the 
evening, which is called jucking-time, The noiſe of the 
cock partridge is to be attended to at this time, and is 
very loud and earneſt, The hen will ſoon come up to 
the cock after her making the noiſe, which ſhe does by 
way of anſwer; and when they are got together, their 
chattering will diſcover them, Thus they may always 
be found at theſe times : - but there is a yet better method 
of finding this bird, which is by the The buſineſs, 
in order to have ſucceſs in this way, is carefully to learn 
the notes of the partridge, and be able to imitate al 8 

a c el 


they are at a conſider- 


. 
o 


huorſe; this horſe and nets are to be taken to the haunts 


Pax rROE, ſea, perdis marina in Ichthyo 


2 
* 


PAR 


feral ſounds. When perfect in this, the perſon is to 
go to the haunts morning and evening, and, placing 
himſelf in ſome place where he can ſee the birds without 
being ſeen by them, he is to liſten to their calling; and, 
when they are heard, he is to anſwer in the ſame notes, 
doubling again as they do : by continuing this, they may 


be brought ſo near, that the perſon, lying down on his | P 


back, may count their whole number. Having in this 
manner found where the birds are, the next care 1s to 
catch them. | 


in nets. In order to this, there needs no more than the | 
going out, provided with two or three nets, with meſhes 
omewhat ſmaller than thoſe of the pheaſant nets, and 


walking round about the covey, a net is to be fixed ſo as | PARTY china, a name given by the Engliſh merchants * 
N 4 wp 


to draw over them, on pulling a line at a diſtance. All 
this may be eaſily done; for ſo long as the ſportſman | 
continues moving about, and does not fix his eyes too | 
intently upon them, they will let him come near enough 
to fix the nets, without moving. If they lie ſo ſtraggling, 
that one net will not cover them, then two or three muſt 
be fixed in the ſame manner. The ſportſman may then 
draw the nets over them; and they will often he ſtill 
with the nets upon them till he comes up to fright them, | 
then they will riſe and be entangled in the net. 
A ſecond method of taking them is with bird-lime : this | 
is done by means of wheat ſtraws. Theſe muſt be large, 
and cut off between knot and knot ; they muſt be well 
limed with the beſt and ftrongeſt bird-line, and the- 
ſportſman muſt enry a great number of them out with 
hin. Having found a field where there are partridges, | 
he is to call; and, if they anſwer, he is then to ck | 
up the limed ſtraws in rows acroſs two or three lands, 
and, going backward, call again to them, leading them 
on in the road where the ſtraws are: they will follow one 
another like a flock of chickens, and come out to the 
call; and will in their way run upon the ſtraws, and 


liming themſelves, they will daub one another by crowd-| PAR TY walls, in Building, are partitions of brick made 


ing together, ſo that very few of them will be able to 
eſcape. | 8 | | 
But there is os a pleaſanter way of taking them than this, 

riving them: in order to this, an engine is 


that is, b 
to be * of canvas ſtuffed with ſtraw, to repreſent a 


of the 2 and the nets to be placed ſlanting or 
flopewiſe in the lower part of the field, the ſportſman is 
to take the wind in his back, and get above them, driving 


them downwards; his face is to be covered with ſome | 


thing green or blue; and, placing the horſe before him, | 
he is to go towards them ſlowly and gently ; and by this |. 
means they will be raiſed on their legs, but not on their 
wings, and will run before the horſe into the nets. If in | 


the way they go into a wrong path, the horſe is to be | ings, not being dwelling houſes, which exceed three 


'moyed to face them ; and they will be thus turned back 
again, and driven every way the ſportſman pleaſes. _ 
ParrRIDGE, Indian, coturnix Indica, the name given b 

the Spaniards to a bird pf the Weſt Indies, of which 
there are three or four ſpecies ; all of which Nieremberg 
ſays, ace properly of the partridge kind. See COLIN, and 
Qu AUHTZONECOLIM. 55 . 
Pax TRI DOE, red-legged, a very delicate and valuable bird, 
called cotumo by the Italians, | e ee, 
It is diſtinguiſhed from the common partridge by the red- 
nels of its Peak and legs; it is of a greyiſh aſh- colour on 
the back; its throat is white near the head, but has a 
" ſmall black ſpot on each ſide, at the angle of the bill, and 
this white ſpace is ſurrounded by a black line; its breaſt 


* n 


* 


is of a yellowiſh brown, and its wings are variegated with | 


black, yellowiſh, and white. It is not found in England, | 
but is ſometimes ſhot in the iſlands of Guernley and 

_ Jerſey. 

PARTRIDGE, wht:tc, 2 alba, a name given by many to 
the lagopus, a rough- footed bird of the gallinaceous kind, 
common on the ſnowy mountains, and by fome called the 
rabolanc. See PTARMIOGAN. $64; | 


1 


„ 


logy, a name 
given by ſome authors to the ſoal-fiſh, from the firmneſs 
and delicacy of its fleſh, 6 | 
PAR-TOUT. See Pas8-par-tout. —— 
PART URITION, the act of bringing forth, or being de- 
livered of young. See DELIVERY, | 
PARTUS, in Medieine and Law, the delivery of a woman, 
or the birth of a child. Mend. 
ParTus, Cæſareus, is that where the mother is cut open, 
and the child taken out at one fide. See CSAREAN. 
PARTY, or PAR TIE, a FACTION, intereſt, or power, conſi- 
dered as oppoſite to another. 
The French and Spaniards were always of oppoſite par- | 
ties. England has, for upwards of a century, been di- 
vided into two parties. See WBI and Tory, 
PAR TV, in Law. See PARTIES and CHARTER-PaRTy. 
Pak rv, in the Military Senſc, is uſed for a fmall body of 


— 


men, whether cavalry, infantry, or both, commanded out 
on any expedition. 0 out 


ARTY arches, in Building, are arches built between ſepa 


eſtate. | | ; ons 
They are ſo fooliſh, that it is extremely eaſy to take them | PART y bleu, in the Military Art, a name given to a art 


over the whole veſſel with the common varniſi | 
bake it. In ſome veſſels they lay on only Plain 5 0e 


appointed to execute the directions of the act: the 


more than thirteen feet in height; or dwelling houſes 


in the fame poſſeſſion, and eight feet from the public wa): 


of the ſeventh rate are under no reſtraint, excepting that 


ternal walls: 


PAR 


By the French military law, thoſe who go out to 

muſt have an order in writing from the cominandin 8 
and be at leaſt twenty in number if loot, or fie A 
horſe, otherwiſe they are reputed as robbers, oa 


rate tenures, where the property is intermixed and 
apartments over each other do not belong to the 


of robbers, who infeſted the roads in the Nether J 
They belonged to neither army, but robbed . 
without any regard to paſſes. . 28 


others, to a ſort of porcelain or china-ware Which i 
elegantly painted on the outſide with ſome bright colo a 
and blotted or variegated with round or ſquare ſpots of 
different tinge. The manner in which the Chineſe 48 
this is a very ſimple and eaſy one, and many be imitated h 
1 potteries with great eaſe. 5 

cy prepare as many pieces of paper as they i | 
have ſpots on the veſſel, and cull then ter 5 
ſhape of thoſe ſpots : they wet theſe, and then 'r r 
them ſmoothly on the places where the ſpots are by be 
When this is done, they cover the veſſel with the brown 
and gold or = other varniſh, and then take off the 
papers; in the places which they covered no varniſh has 
come; ſo that they are fo many regular white ſpaces 
Theſe they cover with ſome other colour, laying it 58 
carefully with a pencil: when this is done, they varniſh 


plain black, in the ſpaces deſtined for ſpots ; and after th 
firſt baking they coyer theſe with gold, and * 
ſo | voy gures of ſquares, triangles, or globes, pure 
gold. | 


between buildings in ſeparate occupations, for preventing 
the ſpread of 74 ; en e ee 
By an act of 14 Geo. III. for better regulating buildings 

and preventing miſchiefs by fire, within the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and pariſhes within the bills 
of mortality, it is enactec, in what manner buildings 
of all denominations ſhall be built ; and ſurveyors are 


principal of which are as follows: buildings are of dif- 
ferent rates, as, firſt, comprehending every church, 
chapel, or meeting-houfe ; every building for diſtilling 
liquors, for making ſoap, melting tallow, dying, diſtilling 
turpentine, caſting braſs or iron, refining ſugar, making 
glaſs, or chemical preparations, for ſale; and all build- 


clear ſtories above ground, or which are thirty- one fect 
high in either front; and dwelling houſes, exceeding 
the value of 850/, or more than nine ſquares on the 
ground plan. Second rate, warehouſes whoſe height ex- 
ceeds twenty-two feet, and is not thirty-one feet, whoſe 
value is more than 591 and which are more than five 
ſquares on the ground Nan. Third rate, warehouſes not 


exceeding two clear ſtories, and more than one ſtory, 


which contain three and a half ſquares on the ground plan, 
and not valued at more than 150/, Fourth rate, all ware- 
houſes under thirteen feet high, and one clear ſtory z and 
all dwelling houſes under three and a half ſquares on the 
ground plan, and under the value of x50/. Thoſe cf the 
fth rate may be of any dimenſions, but mult be ſixteen 
feet from any other building, not in the ſame poſietion, 
&c. and four feet from any public way. "Thoſe of the 
ſixth rate mult be thirty feet from any other building not 


theſe may be made of any dimenſions and materials. Thoſe 


they muſt not be covered with pitch or. tar, &c. The 
following, table ſhews the dimenſions of the par!y and ex- 


: firſt rate, 2d rate 0 rate jath rate) 
= ST CNCEMESES 
DES FSFSLMIESESE: 
32 43432 44483 
=_ Z ! . S { 5 * 3 
t 1E | * a +" | Bricks 
Foundation or ooting } 342 31 3242 in 
Baſement 212 102 244 a 
- 3.51.4 Hl, 2 | leny 
Ground floor 22 [2 446 the þ1 
One pair floor 3-4 11 2 r ier 
| | | | | 
Through the roof 112 ah! —1—0—1— 


No party wall is to be cut into without giving twenty-four 
hours notice to the ſurveyor, under penalty of 20/. on the 
maſter, and 50s. on the workman for every offence. See 
BuiLDING, and F1RE-cocks. * FER 
85 5 PARU, 


Party jury, in Law. See MEDigTAS /inguay and Jeky; 
ParTyY, in Heraldry. See Pax TH PALE; and FEssx. 


PARU, in Natural Hiſtoryy the name of a very ſingular 


PAS 


American fiſh. ke fe Me 2 e th 
It is broad, flat, and roundiſh; of no great thickneſs, 
and is uſually of about five or ſix inches long, and more 
than four broad: it has ſix fins, one large and long; one 


on the back, and another on the belly, behind the anus; 
each of theſe reaches to the tail, and has, toward the end; 
2 long ſtring or cord; made of a ſingle filament; that on 


the back fin being longer than that on the belly; behind 


ment be 


gx — 


p AS 


and gibes ; and whoſe ſhop was the reſort 6f a nunber of 
idle people, who diverted themſelves with bantering folks 


as they paſſed by. 

After 122 death; as wo were digging üp the pave- 
re his ſhop, they fo | 
gladiator; well cut, but maimed; and half ſpoiled. This 
they fet up; in the place where it was found; at the corner 
of the deceaſed Paſquin's ſhop ; and, by chmmon conſent; 
called it by the name of the defunct. | 

From that time all fatires and lampvons are aſcribed to 
this figure, and are put in its mouth, or paſted againſt 


und a ſtatue of an ancient 


PARUS, iu Ornithology. See ITMousx. 
PARVISE. See PERVISE. | 
PARULTS, Hagen, formed of gaps, near; aud v gum, 


Ke. 


PARV UM cape; See CAPE, an 
PARVUS naſi muſculus, im Anatomy, a name given by 


PARVYVUS et tent? 


PARYPATE;, in the Ancient Mu/ic, was the name of that | 
note or chord of a tetrachord which lay next to the hy- 
pate. 38 


me par ypate was, according to him, the /ub principalis. | 
See TETRACHORD. | 


PAR VAT E hypaton, in the Ancient Greek Scale of Muſic, 


PARVYPATR meſon, in the Greek Mufic, was the ſecond note 
Guidonian ſcale. See DiaGRam, 


PAS de ſours, in the Military Art, the fame with LIZIERE. 
PASCHAE, paſchalis, ſomething belonging to the Jewiſh 


4 


Pascyas, taper, See TAPER. 


ASHA, See BASHAW. | | 
?ASHAUNA Grady, in Natural Iliſto y, a name given by 


7 


PASQUE baue, pulſtliey-in Botany: See CAMPANA 


?ASQUIN, a mutilated ſtatue, ſeen at Rome, in a corner 


ASP ALUM, in Botany,. a genus of the triandria digynia 


the gills it has alſo two fins, of two fingers breadth long, 


and one broad ; and two others on the belly; which are 


very narrow; its head is fmall, and its mouth eleyated 


and ſmall, and furniſhed with ſmall teeth; its ſcales of a 
moderate ſize, and are half black and half yellow); fo that 


the fith appears of a black colour, variegated with yellow | 


half moons 3 its gills, and the beginning of its fins, are 


alſo yellow; and it has, on each ſide near the head; a yel- 


low ſpot : it is an eatable fiſh. 


in Surgery, an inflammation of the gums, attended with 
a violent pain, and an impoſthume ; ſometimes ending 
in an ulcer, and ſometimes a cancer, fiſtula, gangrene, 


Sennertus orders it to be cured by revulſion, derivation, 
and proper gargariſms, Care is to be taken in the begin- 
ning to prevent an impoſthumation. See Ge. 


Caſſerius, and ſome others, to a ſinall muſcle of the noſe, 
called by Albinus, compreſſor naris z by Winſlow trans 
verſalis, or inferior naſi; and by Cowper, elevator alæ 
naſi. 5 6 | | 
Y '5 palpebre, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Fallopius to one of the muſcles of the face called by 
Cowper and Douglas, APERIENS palpebram rectus; and 


by Albinus the /cvator palpebræ ſilperiaris. 


As the hypate was the principalis the firſt or principal 
ſound, according to Martianus Capello's tranſlation; fo 


The name parypate was given to this ſecond note when a 
tetrachord was conſidered ſeparately from others; but; 
when combined, this chord fometimes took the name txite- 
See DIAGRAM, and TRITE. | 


was the ſecond note of the hypaton tetrachord, and an- 
fwers to the C- fa- ut of Guido's ſcale. See DiaGRam, and 
PARYPATE. | 


of the meſon tetrachord, and anſwers to the F-fa-ut of the 


Paſſover, or to the Chriſtian Eaſter. 75 

The pa/cha! lamb was a lamb which the Jews eat with 
great ceremony, in memory of their having been brought 
out of ſlavery in Egypt. It ſhould be caten ſtanding, 
their loins girt, the ſtat? in hand. 

ASCHAL canon. See CANON. 


ASCHAL rents, are rents or annual duties paid by the infe- 
rior clergy to the biſhop, or archdeacon, at their Eaſter 
viitations. | | 

They are alſo called [pnodals. ET | 
ASCKAL letter, in Church Hiftory, a circular letter, which 
the patriarch of Alexandria firſt, and afterwards the 


pope, anciently wrote to all the metropolitans; to inform | 


e of the day whereon the feaſt of Eaſter was to be ce- 
lebrated. 


tne people of the Eaſt Indies to a kind of fibroſe talc, 
tound in the ſides of the mountains, and uted in medicine 
witn them. They calcine it, and then powder and boil 
it in milk, and give half a dram for a doſe mixed in milk, 
tor the gravel and ſtone. 


Claſs. Its characters are, that the calyx is orbiculated, 


and has two valves; the corolla is of the fame magni- 


dude; and the ſtigmata are pencil-ſhaped, There are five 
Pecies, | 


ra, 


of the palace of the Urſini. It takes its name from a 


it ; as if they came from Paſquin redivivus: Paſquin 
uſually adrreſſes himſelf to i 
ere or Marforio to Paſ/quinz whom they then make 
eply. | 288 
The anfwers are uſually very ſhort; poignant; and unlucky, 
When Marforio is My + * comes to his afiſt 
ance ; and he 1 you is aſſiſted by Marforio in his turn; 
i the pevple make the ſtatues ſpeak juſt what they 
PIRaree - . | A as | 
PASQUINADE, or Pasqv1tz is properly a fatirical libel, 
faſtened to the ſtatue of Paſquin. URS 
Hence, by extenſion; the term becomes uſed for any fatire, 
lampodn, or ſneer upon the public, or upon the ruling 
powers. : | ts 5 
There is this difference between a paſquinade and a ſatire 
that the end of the latter is to correct and reform; where- 
as that of the former is only to ſcoff and expoſe. | 
The Italians have publiſhed ſeveral books which they call 
| Paſquinoin eftafi, Paſquin in an eeflacy: 1 8 
PASS. See PASS PORT. 5 
Pass, Pass ARE, in Fencingy a leaps or advance upon the 
enemy. | : | 
Of theſe are feveral kinds; as voluntary paſſes; com- 
mencing from the left foot out of meaſure of the firm foot; 
as when the enemy is not expected; _ | 
Others; neceſſary, made after a puſh from the right foot; 
where, being ſo preſſed by the enemy as not to have time 
to retire, you endeavour to ſeize the guard of his ſword. 
The meafure of the paſs is, when the two ſmalls of the 
{words are fo near, has they may touch one another. 
There are paſſes within, above, beneath, to the right, the 
left; and paſſes under the ſword, over the line, &c. 
Pass, among Miners, a frame of boards conſiſting of two 
or three bottom boards, and two fide ones, ſet flopewiſe z 
through which the ore ſlides down into the coffer of the 
| ſtamping-milt; 255 
Pass of arms; in Chivalryr a place which the ancient knights 
_ undertbok to defend; e. gr. a bridge, road, &c:; which 
was not to be paſſed without fighting the perſon who kept 


It. | 

The knights who held the pa/5, hung up their arms on 
trees, pales, columns, &c. erected for the purpofe ; and 
ſuch as were diſpoſed to difpute the paſs, touched one of 
theſe armories with his ſword, which was a challenge the 
other was obliged to accept. The vanquiſhed gave the 
victor ſuch prize as was before agreed on. 


| PASSA, Uva Passa, in Pharmacy, a term applied to thoſe 


dried grapes, which we call RAisINS. 
1 Pass & is ſometimes alſo uſed, with lefs propriety, for 
TS, ; 
PASSACAGLIO, in the Italian Muſic, is properly no 
more than a CHACONE. 
The only difference is, that the movement of the paſſacag- 
lio is fomewhat graver, the tune ſofter, and the expreſ- 
ſion leis lively: they are for the moſt part in the minor 
modes, or flat keys. 
PASSADE, or PAss Abo, in Fencing; a thruſt or pass, 
PASSADE is alfo a benevolence or alms given to poor paſ- 
ſengers. | | 
Pass Apk, in the Manege, ſignifies a turn or courſe of a 
horſe backwards or forwards on the ſame plot of ground, 
paſting or repaſſing from one end to the other. 
'T his cannot be- performed without changing the hand, 
or turning aud making a demi-tour at each of the extre- 
mities of the ground. Hence it is, that there are ſeveral 
forts of paſſades, according to the different ways of turn- 
ing, in order to part or put again, and return upon the 
ſame piſte, or tread; which we call eloſing the paſſade. 
The paſſades are the trueſt proofs a horſe can give of his 
goodneſs. By his going oft, you judge of his ſwiftneſs; 
by his ſtops, you diſcover the 7 odnel or imperfection of 
his mouth; and by the readinefs with which he turns, you 
are enabled to decide upon his addreſs or grace. 
A paſſade of five times, or a demivolt of five times, is a 
demitour made at the end of the ſtraight line, one hip in, 
in five times of a gallop upon the haunches ; and, at the 
fifth time, he ought to have cloſed the demivolt, and to 
reſent upon the paſſade line ſtraight and ready to return, 
Ehe demivolts of five times or periods are the moſt com- 
mon airs of changing the hand, or turning, that are now 


cobler of that ci en nee for dit leert 
Vor. III. N 258 nes | 


practiſed, | 
A perfe#t paſſade is made in this manner? your, horſe 
9 R | anding 


arforio, another ftatue in 
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were, and without opening or advancing your legs before 


mand of him three more before he ſets off again. It 


bending, and playing his haunches two or three times be- 


ſtanding ſtraight and true upon all his feet, you go off 
with him at once, you ſtop him upon his haunches, and 
in the ſame time or cadence in which he made his ſtop, 
being exactly obedient to the hand and heels, he ought 
to make the demivolt, balancing himſelf upon his haunches, | 
and fo waiting, till you give him the aid to ſet off again. 
It this caſe, it is neceſſary, that the leaſt motion or hint 
of the rider ſhould be an abſolute command to the horſe. | 
If you would have him' go off at full ſpeed, yield your 
hand, and cloſe the calves of your legs upon him: if he 
does not anſwer to this aid, give him the ſpurs, in ſuch a 
manner as not to remove them from the place where they 


ou ſtrike. - $4503 | 
Naiſed, or high paſſades, are thoſe which a horſe makes, 
when, being at the end of his line, he makes his demi- 
volt in any air he has been taught, either in the mezoir, 
or in curvets. In high paſſades, let your horſe go off at 
full ſpeed; let your ſtop be followed by three curvets ; 
let the demivolt conſiſt of the fame number, and de- 


is uſual to make nine curvets, when you work a horſe 


alone. | : PASSAGE, in the Munege, an action, wherein the horſe 


Furious, or violent paſſades, are when a horſe gallops at 
his utmoſt ſpeed ſtraight forward, and makes his half ſtop, 


fore he begins his demivolt, which is made upon one line | 
in three times; for at the third time he ſhould finiſh the 
demivolt, and be ſtraight upon the line of the paſſade, in 
order to go off again and continue it. This kind of paſſade 
was formerly uſed in private combats. | 
Paſſade of one time, is a demivolt or turn, made by the 
Horſe, in one time, of his ſhoulders and haunches. 
In all paſſades the horſe ſhould, in making the demivolt, 
gather and bring in his body, making his haunches ac- 
company his ſhoulders, without falling back, or not go- | 
ing forward enough each time; and he ſhould go in a | 
ſtraight line, without traverſing or turning his croupe 
out of the line. Berenger's Horſemanſhip, vol. ii. chap. 


IS. | | 
PASSAGE, in Sea Language, denotes a voyage from one 
place to another by fea ; an outward or homeward bound 
voyage. | | 
PasSAGE, in Commerce, or Right of PASSAGE, is an im- 
| Poſition, which ſome princes exact by their officers or far- | 
mers, in certain narrow cloſe places of their territories, 
either by land or ſea, on all veſſels, vehicles, and carriages 
of all kinds ; and even ſometimes on perſons as paſſengers | 
coming in or going out of ports, &c, on, 
The paſſage of the Sound (that famous ſtraight, which 
carries us out of the German into the Baltic ſea), is the 


| moſt celebrated paſſage in Europe. The dues thereof | 


belong to the king of Denmark, and are paid at Elſinore or 
Cronenburg. | £4, | 
PASSAGE, birds of; are ſuch as only come to us at certain 


ſeaſons, and then diſappear again; being ſuppoſed to pals | 


the ſea to ſome other climate. 


Among the birds of paſſege are the ſtork, ſwallow, night- 


ingale, martin, woodcock, quail, hooded crow, cuckoo, 
wry-neck, ſeveral ſpecies of the pigeon and thruſh, ſnipe, 
curlew, ſeveral ſpecies of ſand-piper, long-legged plover, | 


land- rail, ſeveral ſpecies of grebe, divers, terns, mergan- | 


ſers, many ſpecies of ducks, &c. | | 
Mr. Pennant 'remarks, that every ſpecies of the genera 
of curlews, woodcocks, fand-pipers, and plovers, that 
forſake us in the ſpring, retire to Sweden, Poland, Pruſ- 
ſia, Norway, and Lapland, to breed; and as ſoon as the 
young can fly, they return to us again : becauſe the froſts 
which ſet in early in thoſe countries, deprive them of the 
means of ſubſiſtence ; and the dryneſs and hardneſs of 
the ground, in general; during our ſummer, prevents them 
from penetrating the earth with their bills in ſearch of 
worms, which are the natural food of theſe birds, Of 
the numerous ſpecies of migrating fowl, there are ſcarcely 
any that may not be traced to Lapland, a country of 
lakes, rivers, fwamps, and alps, covered with thick and 


gloomy foreſts, that afford ſhelter during ſummer to theſe | 


towls, which in winter difperte over the greateſt part of 


Europe. In thoſe northern regions, by reaſon of the 


thickneſs of the woods, the ground remains moiſt and 


penetrable by the woodcocks, and other flender-billed | 


fowl; and for the web-footed birds, the waters afford 
larvæ with numbers of the gnat. The days are long, and 
the nights are favourable to their collecting this food; to 


which we may add, that mankind are very ſparingly ſeat- 


\ tered over that vaſt northern waſte. Britiſh Zoology, 
vol. ji, Appendix. See MiGRATFION. 


„ 


Beſides the migratory birds, which live in different coun- 


tries a whole winter, or a whole ſummer, there are ſome 


others which annually appear in particulur places, at the 


time of the ripening of partieular kinds of grain which 


à ſhott ſtay, and are no more ſeen till that time the ff 
lowing year. Of this kind are the rice-bird, and blue- 


after food, or whatever elſe is nece 


| ous flights, make annual Excurſions to ſolace themſelves on 


- migratory kind, Of this fort there is a very beautify} 


found it out, have appeared in great droves ever 


As the paſſage 1s the key which opens to us all the juſt- 


the paſſage, which is founded on the walk, the action of 
|  thathe lifts his per on a good deal higher than his hinder; 


between the motion of each leg: his action being mucn 


Pass Ack, or PAsso, in Mufic, a portion of an air or tune, 


PASSAGIO, in the Ttalian Mujic. See PASSAGE. 


4 


PAS 


wing of Carolina. Birds, like men, Wi their ſearches 

x Fenin | cellary and agreeable, 
through diſtant climes; and, when they diſcover ſome new 
grain, or pleaſing food, they return and acquaint their com. 
munity of the good fortune; and then, joining in numer. 


this exotic food, | 

Since the diſcovety of America, there have been intro. 
duced from Europe ſeveral forts of grain which were he. 
fore unknown there, ahd which not before ſome lenoth 
of time, were found out, and covered by birds of this 


ſpecies, which has very lately made its firſt appearance 
in Virginia; theſe arrive annually at the time that the 
wheat 1s ripe, or nearly fo; and conſtantly ſince they 
at the ſeaſon of its ripening : the inhabitants call Here 
for this reaſon, wheat-birds. Phil, Tranſ. N® 482, 
There are alſo fiſhes of paſſage, as herrings, mackare! 
&c. See FISHERY. | | 85 
raiſes two legs together, a hind and a fore-leg, in fotm 
of St. Andrew's croſs ; when ſetting thoſe two on the 
ground again, he raiſes the other two; and thus alter- 
nately, never gaining above a foot of ground at a time, 
The beauty of the paſſage conſiſts in keeping the legs a 
good while in the air : Etting that aſide, the motion of 
the legs in the paſſage is the fame as in pacing and trot- 
ting. : | | 


neſs of the art of riding, and 1s the only means of ad- 
juſting and regulating horſes in all ſorts of airs, it is ne- 
ceſlary to obſerve, that there are many kinds of it, In 
that which is derived from the trot, the action of the 
horſe's legs is the ſame as in the trot ; and this paſſure is 

| diſtinguiſhed from the trot merely by the extreme union 
of the horſe, and by his keeping his legs longer in the 
air, and lifting them both equally high, and being nei- 
ther ſo quick nor violent as in the action of the trot. In 


the horſe is the ſame as in the trot, with this difference, 
that he makes a cettain time or interval ſufficiently long 


more together and ſhortened, more diſtinct and flow than 
the ordinary walk, and not ſo extended as in the trot, io 
that he is, as it were, kept together and ſupported upon 
himſelf. There is another ſort of paſſage, to which the 
trot likewiſe gives birth, and in which the action is ſo 
quick, ſo diligent, and fo ſupported, that the horſe ſeems 
not to advance, but to work upon the ſame ſpot of 
round. No horſe ſhould be put to paſſage till he has 
Geek ell trotted out, is ſupple, and has acquired ſome 
knowledge of the union. Berenger's Horſemanſhip, 
vol. ii. * | $ = 
To paſſage a horſe upon his own length, ſee LENGTH. 


conſiſting of ſeveral ſhort notes, as quavers, demi-qua- 
vers, &c, laſting one, two, or, at moſt, three meaſures. 
What the Italians call contrapunto dun fol paſſe, is à por. 
tion conſiſting of one, two, or three meaſures, compte. 
in the firſt notes of a piece, and which is to be afterwaros | 
imitated on the other notes of the piece, not with the 
ſame chords or tones, but only by obſerving the fame 
motion, number, and figure, as in the notes of the fi: 
paſſage. This makes one of the Kinds of contrapunt? | 


te diato. | 
PASSAGERS. See ALBIGENSES. 


PASSAGO, in the Glaſs Trade, the inſtrument with which 
the workman makes the bowl of the drinking-glaſſes, v7 
other the like veſſels. | + 
PASSALORHYNCHITES, Pa/Jatorhynchite, à ſect e 
Montaniſts in the ſecond century, who mace profeſſion 
of perpetual ſilence, and, the better to maintain it, kept 
the thumb continually upon the lips; founding their prac- 
tice on that of the Plalmitt, Set a guard, O Lord, on ny. 
mouth. 4 | 5 . 
St. Jerom mentions his having met with ſome of them 1 
his time. | 3 
PASSAME ZO, from paſſer, to wa!k, and mez gen tne _ 
dle, in Mufic, is a flow dance, differing little from a 
action of walking. As a GALLIARD contiſts of five pac $ 
or bars, in the firſt ſtrain, and is, therefore, called a 82 
ace, the paſſamex zo, whick is a diminutive of t 5 ol 
far, has juſt half that number, and from that peculia 
takes its name. | : 148 
PASSANT, in Heraldry, a term applied to an anim Ag 
ſhield, appearing to walk leiſurely ; or, to the or 


LY 


their own country is deſtitute of; and theſe depart after | poſture of terreſtrial animals. Thus 


7 


P A.S 


Thus we (ay, he bears gules two lions paſſant, in pale. | 


For moſt beaſts, except lions, they frequently uſe the word 


Ine inſtead of paſſant. | 
A RADO, or PASSAREE, in a Ship, is a rope where- 
by all the ſheet-blocks of the main and fore-ſails are haled 
Jen; the clew of the main-ſail to the cubbridge-head 
of the main-maſt, and the clew of the fore-ſail to the 


cat-head. This to be done when the ſhip goes large; 


4 


and they are allo kept firm down, and hindered from flying 


hi oradso rope. 
2 sbb 5, om paſſer, to walk, and pred, a foot, in the 


French Muſic, an air like a MINUET, except that it is 


more briſk and lively, ſaid to be invented in Bretagne. | 


| ure is +, and often 2. It has three or more 
2 * Fel cloning of eight bars. | 
PASSER, in Jchthyology, the name of the common PLAIsE, 
PASSER aquaticus, in Ornithology. See Water-SpAR ROW. 
PASSER ar undinaceus, & arundinaceous torquatus. See Reed 
g A ROW. g | 8 a 
Mis apes in Ichthyology. See Das. 
$0AL-fiſhy and by ſome others to the TURBOT. „ 
passER Canadenſis, or Canarius, in Ornithology, See Ca- 
NAR Y- bird. 2 | ; N 
PassER faber, in Ornithology, a name given by Nierem- 
berg to a bird, the genus of which is not certainly known; 
it being alſo called turdus chiappe, It is remarkable for 
perforatin the bark of the pines, and lodging its acorns 
there, which it afterwards occaſionally eats. 
PasSER, fluviatilis, in Ichthyology. See FLOUNDER. 
PasskR Indicus, macrouros alius of Aldrovand, or the other 
long-tailed Indian ſparrow, is a very beautiful bird, with 
2 blue beak, and a black head; the body being moſtly of 
a fine ſcarlet. See Tab. IV. Birds, N* 44. - | 
PasstR moſquitus, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome 
have called the guainumbi, or HUMMING-bird. 
PAsskR ſolitarius, the ſolitary _—_— a name given by 
authors to a bird properly o | 
kind, and of the fame ſize and ſhape with the common 
black bird, and not very different from it in colour. Its 
head and neck are large and thick ; the upper part of its 
| head of a duſky grey, and its back of a deep bluiſh black, 
but with a little whiteneſs at the end of the feathers ; 
its tail is of a browniſh black, and its wings are variegated 
with brown, black, and a little white; its breaſt, throat, 


and belly, are beautifully variegated: with black, white, | 


and grey; its beak is long aad ſtrong, and its legs of a 
blackiſh brown, and very ſhort; it feeds on berries, and 
other vegetables; the male is more beautiful than the fe- 
male, and has a caſt of purple in the blue of his back ; 


it ſings very ſweetly, and loves the tops of old buildings ; | 


it builds in the ſame places, and is.the bird mentioned in 
the book of Pſalms ; it is much eſteemed for its ſinging, 
and will learn to imitate the human voice, and talk as 


the ſtarling, parrot, &. Ray. See Tab. III. Birds, 


Ne 29. 


PasskR flultus, in Ornithology, a name given ee | 


berg to a ſpecies of the /arus, or SEA-GULL, ſo tame and 
fooliſh, that it will ſtand ſtill for any one to lay his hand 
upon it. 


PASSER troglodites, in Ornithology, the name by which au- | 


thors call the WREN. ge pen ; 
PASSERES, in the Linnzan fyſtem of Ornithology, is the 


name of a whole order of birds, whoſe diſtinguiſhing | 
characters are, that they have a conic, ſharp-pointed bill, 


and that the noſtrils are ovated, wide, and naked. 


To this order belong fifteen genera, viz. the columba or 


PIGEON 3 the alaudu or LARK, Comprehending eleven 
ſpecies; the ſlurnus or STARLING, including five ſpe- 
cies; the TURDUS, including twenty-eight ſpecies ; the 
ANPELIS, including ſeven ſpecies; the LOXIA, com- 


prehending forty-eight ſpecies ; the EMBERIZA, compre- 


hending twenty-four ſpecies ; the TANAGRA, including 


| 2 ſpecies; the FRINGILLA, including thirty- | 


nine ſpecies z the mufcicapa or FLY-catcher, with twenty- 
one ſpecies z the motucilla or WATER-wag-tail, whole 


number of ſpecies is forty-nine ; the PIPRA, with thir- | 


teen ſpecies ; the parus or TITMOUSE, comprehending 
_ fourteen ſpecies 3 the Hirundo or SWALLOW, including 

twelve ſpecies; and the caprimulgus, goat-/ucker, or churn- 

OWI, of which there arc two ſpecies. | | 
PASSERINA, in Botany. See SPARROW-wort. 
PASSERINE, in Botany, a name by which Ruellius and 


ſome other authors have called the common a!/ine or | 


chickweed. | | 
PASSION, paſſic, uaboc or mahnte, is applied to the dif- 
ferent motions and agitations of the ſoul, according to 
the different objects that preſent themſelves to the ſenſes. 
In piopriety, all thoſe motions, whereby the ſoul is car- 
ried — any thing; as love, ambition, revenge, &c. 
are rather actions than paſſions. | 
Thoſe motions, whereby the foul finds itſelf interrupted 
in its actions, as grief, &c. are the only real paſſions. 


the merula or black-bird 


ritannicus, à name given by Charleton to the 


1 


PAS. 


We find various modifications and impreſſions of plek:. 
ſure and pain inſeparably annexed by an eſtabliſhed law 
of nature, to the ſeveral judgments we form concernin 


good and evil: theſe judgments, with their reſpective 


modifications of pleaſure or pain annexed, according to 
the various appearances and relations of the object con- 
ſidered, either as good or evil, preſent or abſent, certain 


or uncertain, probable or improbable, poſſible or impoſ- 


ſible, and affecting the machine in a certain” manner pe- 
culiar to ſuch modifications, make what we cail the paſ- 


ions. 


How, or by what means, this mutual action and commu- 
nication between ſoul and body is effected; we are, in a 
great meaſure, ignorant: = 

taint notions of any thing prior; or more ſimple, to re- 
ſolve it into, except the immediate will and agency of the 
firſt cauſe itſelf, 0 | 

Malebranche defines the paſſions to be all thoſe emotions 
naturally ariſing in the ſoul, on oecaſion of extraordinary 
motions of the animal ſpirits, and the blood: in oppo- 
ſition to thofe motions of the ſoul, which are common 
to us with pure intelligences, and which he calls natura! 
inclinations. 1 | | IE IIS 
Though the paſſions be inſeparable from inclinations ; and 
though a man be only capable of ſenſible love or hatred, 
becauſe he is capable of ſpiritual ones; yet does it appear 
juſt in that author to diſtinguiſh between them? Paſjions 
are much ſtronger and warmer than inclinations ; their 
objects alſo are different, and ſo are their cauſes : in truth, 
paſſions and inclinations differ juſt as much as ſenſe 
and imagination. EEE | 


In effect, the paſſions of the ſoul are the impreſſions of the 


Author of nature, which incline us to our bodies, and all 

things that may be of uſe to their preſervation : natural 
_ inclinations are the impreſſions of the Author of nature, 
| which determine us primarily to love him, as our ſupreme 


good, 


An . writer has accurately diſtinguiſhed between 


our affections and our paſſions : the former, which we 
apply indiſeriminately to all reaſonable beings, may moſt 
properly ſignify the deſires and inclinations, founded in 
the reaſonable nature itſelf and eſſential to it; ſuch as 


ſelf-love, benevolence, and the love of truth. Theſe, 


when aided and ſtrengthened by additional, inſtinctive 
determinations, are, properly, paſſions. "Thoſe tenden- 
cies within us, that are merely arbitrary and inſtinctive, 
ſuch as hunger and thirſt, and the defires between the 
ſexes, we commonly call appetites or paſſions, indifferently, 


but ſeldom or never affections. Price's Rev. of Morals, | 


p. 125, &c. | 
Paſſion, ſays another excellent writer, is a kind of me- 
dium between a ſimple affection of the mind, and the 


appetites and ſenſations of the body. Paſſion is an affec- 


tion of the mind, which diſtinguiſhes it from the appe- 
tites of the body, hunger and thirſt, and from bodily 
ſenſations ; and 1t is attended with a peculiar and extra- 
ordinary emotion of the animal ſpirits, by which it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from pure affection, and from the ſeveral fen- 
ſations; in all which, though there be ſome motion of 
the blood and ſpirits, yet that motion is natural and re- 


gular; whereas in the agitation, occaſioned by the af- 


ions, the ſpirits are moved after a more vehement and tu- 


multuous manner. Grove's Syſtem of Moral Philoſo- 


phy, vol. 1. chap. 7. PEE pn 3 
Philoſophers are not agreed about the number and divi- 


ſion of the paſſions : the ordinary diſtribution is into pa/- 


ſrons af the concupiſcible appetite, which are pleaſure and 
pain, defire and averſion, love and hatred ; and thoſe f 
the iraſcible appetite, which are anger, courage, fear, hope; 
and deſpair. See the authors on the ſubject of the paſ- 
ions ; Des Cartes, who conſiders them phyſically ; Coeffe- 
teau, who gives us the tableau, or picture, of the pa/- 
/ions ; La Chambre, the characters of the paſſions ; Se- 
nault, the uſes of the paſſions ; and Hutcheſon, Watts, and 
others, who conſider them in a moral and religious view. 


Some authors have diſtinguiſhed the paſſions into two 


claſles, viz. primitive and derivative, he primitive pa/- 
ions are admiration, love, and hatred. If an object be 


rare or uncommon, either in its kind or qualities, it ex- 


cites our admiration or wonder: if ſuch an object is 
preſented to us in a ſudden and unexpected manner, the 
paſſion is called ſurprize; and when our wonder riſes to 
a high degree, ty is called aſtoniſhment. Moreover; ad- 
miration, according to the different character of its ob- 
ject, is denominated eſteem or contempt : though ſome 
writers make eſteem and contempt to be particular ſpe- 
cies of love and hatred. Eſteem is the admiration of an 
object, on account of its excellence ; contempt, for its 
in{;gnificance or worthleſſneſs, whence proceed veneration, 
and ſlight or ſcorn. 

If . on any object as good, or in any reſpect agree- 
able to us, it may engage our LOVE ; but if it be evil ur 
diſagreeable, it excites our hatred, or an endeavour af 


the 


ave but very obſcure and 
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PAS 


he foul to difunite, itſelf from the apprehended evil. | 
When the evil is preſent; it produces GRIEF, and a de- 

ſixe of its removal; this deſire of eſcaping an evil _ 
© be conſidered as ſolitarys. without deſiring it may befal 
another perſon, in which eaſe. it is called averfion; but 

when accompanied with fuch a deſire, it is denominated | 
 malevolence. Ihe ancient philoſophers meant much the | 
fame by their exdppac nat don the concupiſcible and the |. 
traſcible 2 | 


„ 


The paſſions. already | enumerated are ſimple in their na- 


ture: there are others, called the mixed paſſions, of which | 


fome have admiration blended with them, and others are 
compounded only of the p4fſions which fall under love and 
hatred. Thoſe paſ/ions, in which admiration is a-princi- 
pal ingredient, are AMBITION, glory (made up of joy, 
ſelf- love, and eſteem), ſhame, (compounded: of ſorrow, 
ſelf- love, and contempt), EMULATIONg HORROR, and 
CONSTERNATION. The other paſfons, compounded of 
love and hatred, may be diſtrihuted into ſuch as more 
immediately regard ourſelves, and ſuch as have others 
for their object: of thoſe which concern ourſelves, the 
principal, are the following, viz. fluctuation, conſiſting | 
of deſire and grief; RESOLUTION, HOPE, FEAR ſe- 
curity, which is hope advanced beyond the fear of a diſ- 
appointment; deſpair, which is fear without any mix- | 
ture of hope; JEALOUSY, and difguſt. Of thoſe which 
expreſs our diſpoſitions towards others, the chief are the 
following ; viz. irriſion, or that mirth which is excited | 
min us by the ſight of another's abſurdities or misfortunes ; | 
commiſeration, which is a compound of love and for- | 
row; congratulation, or that joy which our love to an- 
ether makes us receive from the gifts ef nature or Pro- 
vidence beſtowed upon him; ENVY, ANGER, GRATI- 
TVUDE, and that which the Latins call d;/derium, or fond- | 
neſs for the memory of perſons and things that have been 
greatly beloved by us, ſpringing from che reflection on | 
aſt good, which we deſpair of enjoying again. 
Dr. Cheyne' confiders the paſſions as either ſpiritual or 
Animal. Spiritual re. he defines to be thoſe ſentiments 
produced in the ſoul by external objects, either ſpiritual ones, 
immediately; or materiab ones, by the mediation of the or- 


gans of the bod. «ek, thy 

| Animal paſſions he defines ts be thoſe effects produced by 
pirits, or bodies, immediately on the body. | 
Hence, as outivard objects may be conſidered either as 
goods or evils, the moſt expo diviſion of the paſſions, 
whether ſpiritual or natural, as they regard thoſe objects, 
is into pleaſurable and painful. | 
And, in this ſenſe, all paſſions may be reduced to love 
and hatred; of which joy and ſorrow, hope, and fear, 

are only ſo many modifications or complexions, according 
to the various appearances, poſitions, &c. of the 
object. | | | 
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viz. love and hatred, but, perhaps, to one, love; and 


r n 


even that may be alf reſolved into ſelf- love; and this into 
a principle of ſelK=prefervation, or neceſſary invincible | 
deſire of. pleaſure and happineſs. The reſt are only rivu- | 


lets from this ſource, or ſpecial applications 
ple to particular occaſions. WATT | 
Thus, the deſire of any thing, under the appearance of 
its goodneſs, ſuitableneſs, or neceſſity to our happineſs, 
_ conſtitutes the paſſion of love; the detire of eſchewing or 
avoiding any thing apprehended to be miſchievous, hurt- 
ful, or deſtructive, conſtitutes hatred or averſion; the 
deſire of a good, which appears at the fame time pro- 
 hable, and in our power, conſtitutes hope, but, if the 
good appear improbable, difficult, or impoſſible, it con- 


of this princi- 
| | 


ſtitutes ſear or deſpair ;- the unexpected gratification. of | 


deſire is joy; the deſire of happineſs to another under 


pain, or ſuffering, is compaſſion ; and the deſire of an- 


other's puniſhment, is revenge: or malice, &c.. 
The ſingle defire of happinets, then, is the ſpring or mo- 
tive of all our paſſions, as thoſe are of all our actions. Some 
wiſe and reaſonable motive, or end of action, ſays Dr. 
Morgan, is certainly neceilary to all wiſe and reaſonable 


action: to act without a motive, would be the ſame thing 
as not to act at all, that is, ſuch an action could anſwer | 
no farther or better end than not acting; and conſe- 


quently the action, as well as the agent, would be ſo far 
inſignificant and uſeleſs. He, who fhould have no object 


at_ dll of -his love or averſion, hope or feat; joy or grief, 


mult, be ſimply and purely indifferent to all action; and, 
conſequently, he muſt either be in a tate of perfect reſt 


and inaction, or in a ſtate equivalent thereto; wherein 


the action of ſuch a being could be of no more ſignificancy 
than the uncertain fluctuation of 


But we can. by no means approve the opinion af thoſe, 


who will allow: no ultimate object of defire, or motive to 


action, belides private good. It is juſtly obſerved by a 


carefully diſtinguiming between 16 and the fe. 
implied in the gratification ion 6f it. The latter pleafure 


ject ſuch as fame, knowledgej ot the the welfare of 2 
ie defiredy not b dab; en « 

it will give us pleaſure; but vlce verſa 3 * 
gives us pleaſure; becauſe we previouſly deſired 
had an affection carrying us immediately to it, and req 
ing in it. Aud if chere were no ſuch affetions. th 


axe rdi nate to ſelf- love, e a view to the 
pftefervation and welfare of individuals: othets 
. 6rdinate to BENEVOLENCE}; and given in order to ſecure 

and promote the Happineſs of the ſpecies 5 and both the 


telligent frame: Price's Rev. p. 127; &. 


each other on this occaſion, it being the order of 


mechanically excited in us by the view of external o 


can we conceive between the faults of an enemy, a pa/- 


parts of the bloat: ſtriking againſt certain parts of the 


| 1 along with the ſpirits moved. Thoſe in admiration, 
In effect, all the paſſions may nat only be reduced to two, 


an atom, or the quivering 
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quent to the former; and founded in it; that * ang 


ecauſe we foreſee, chat, hen erg 
obtaining it 
it, or 
; ons, the 
ments and happineſs would he 
paſſions and* appetites, ſome. 


foundations of private enjo 
CON Of our ſevera 


ets are ſub. 


one and the other are eſſentially diſtinct parts of our in. 
The natural or oecaſional cauſe of all the paſſions, Mate. 


branche makes to be the motion of the animal ſpirits, 
which we diffuſed through the boy, (o pföduce and pie 


and pre- 


ferve a diſpoſition therein fuftable to the object perceived ; 


to the end that the body and mind may mutually af 
the Cre- 
ator, that our wills be followed by motions of the my 
proper to execute them and that the motions of the body, 
vects, 
be aceompanied with a''pafſion of the foul, which in- 
clines to will or nill what appears ſerviceable or noxious 
c en WOT tea 8 | 
It is a continual impreſſiom of the will of the Creator, that 
unites us thus intimately to a piece of matter, and occy- 
ſions this reciprocation of motions aud ſenſations ; were 
this impreſſion of the Creator's wilt ſuſpended a moment, 
we ſhould be delivered from all dependence, all paſſion , 
&c. For what people uſually imagine of a neceſſary con- 
nection between” the motions of the ſpirits and blood, 
and the emotions of the foul, is wholly inconceivable. 
Certain little parts of the bile, ſay they, move with ſome 
- violence among the fibres of the brain; therefore, the 
ſouk muſt neceflarily be agitated by ſome þa//ior, and this 
paſſion muſt be anger rather than love. What relation 


ſion of contempt or hatred, and à bodily motion of the 


brain? How can the union or alliance of two things ſo 
different as ſpirit or matter be effected but ſolely by the 
omnipotent will of the Author of nature? 1 
There has been much controverſy about the ſeat of the 
paſſions; but when we'conſider that paſſion ſignifies a ſen- 
ſation of the ſoul, it muſt be lodged there, and not in 
any part of the body. As this ſenſation is joined with a 
tumult or agitation of the ſpirits, the paſſſon muſt go 


which ſeems to be à more ſpeculative paſſion, on being 
employed ehiefſy about the novelty or grandeur of ob- 
jects, are in the brain, the great inſtrument or condition 
rather of thought and contemplation. In other paſſion: 
which, reſpecting the good or evil of objects, proceed 
from a principle of ſelt-preſervation, the fpirits agitated 
are in the heart, the fountain of life, and fitteft reſidence 
of thoſe motions of the animal fpirits, which are intend- 
ed for the benefit and preſervation of life. OE 
It is a point, about which the divines and philoſophers can 
never agree, whether this relation and connection ot 
thoughts of the mind, and motions of the body, be the 
gift of nature, or the puniſhment of the firſt ſin; and 
whether the paſſions be the inſtitution of nature, or the 
corruption thereof. Indeed, conſidering the good and 
wiſe purpoſes the paſſions ſerve, with regard to know- 
ledge, virtue, and happineſs, and that abſolute neceſlity = 
they are of, it is ſurpriſing it ſhould ever be doubted that 
they are eſſential to human nature. 1 
This union or relation is found in alk men, but in difter- 
ent degrees, and of different extent, according to the dif- 
_ ferent temperaments, conditions, ages, ſexes, occaſions, 
objects, &c. e bait = ee 
In every paſſion thete may ſeven things be diſtinguiſhed : 
the firſt, the judgment the mind makes of an object, or 
the view of. the relation the object bears to us. 'T'he ſe- 
cond, a new determination of the will towards that ob- 
ject, ſuppoſing it to appear as good or evil. The third, 
the peculiar ſenſation of modification, which accompa- 
nies them; as the ſenſation of love, hatred, deſire, ol 
joy, which ſenſations are always different in the different 
paſſions and are, as it were, the characteriſtics thereof. 
The fourth, a new determination of the courſe of 
blood and ſpirits towards the ſeveral parts of the oy 
before the ſight of the object of the paſſions, the ani 
ſpirits were pretty equally diffuſed throughout the meh 
but the —— of the new object difturbs the whole 
ceconomy; and the greateſt part of the ſpirits are ſent 


rer aweady cited, that this opinion ſprung from not , 


3 


into the muſcles of the arms, legs, face, &c. The fifth 
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is, the ſenſible emotion of the ſoul, which finds itſelf 
ſhaken by this ſudden overflowing of ſpirits. The ſixth 
is, the different ſenſation of love, hatred, &c. cauſed 
not by the intellectual view of good or evil, but by the 
different ſhakes or movements the animal ſpirits occaſion 
in the brain. The laſt is, a certain ſenſation of joy, or 
an inward ſatisfaction, which detains the foul in its paſſion; 
- and atteſts its eng in the ſtate it ought to he in with 
regard to that objec » 5 a 
passloxs, in a view to Medicine make one of the fix non- 
naturals, and are of the utmoſt conſequence with reſpect 
to health or diſeaſe, | 
In conſequence of the ſeveral judgments we form con- 
cerning objects, as either good or evil, the organs of ſen- 
ſition and motion, 1. e. the nervous fibres are variouſly 
imprefied or itimulated ; whence ariſe certain ſenſations, 
and certain modifications of motion, which, it is appa- 
rent, are reciprocal, and follow mutually from each other, 
whether the impreſſion be ſuppoſed firſt made on the 
body, or on the mind; that is, any ſtrong, violent mo- 
tion, made on the organs, will excite a painful ſenſation 
in the mind; or any ſuch painful ſenſation firſt excited 
in the mind, from the bare conſideration of an object, 
will impreſs a violent motion on the organs; and; on the 
contrary, an eaſy and placid undulation, impreſted ori- 
ginally by the actual impulſe of objects, will excite a 
pleaſurable ſenſation in the mind; or a pleaſurable ſenſa- 
tion excited in the mind, from the mere contemplation of 
an object, will be followed with a like eaſy, placid undu- 
lation of the organs. | 
The painful pa//7ons then, as well as bodily pain; impreſs 
the nervous fibres with a violent motion, which brings 
them alternately into forcible contractions and dilatations, 
or ſtrengthens and increaſes their muſcular force and ac- 


tion. While then this pain or uneaſineſs of deſire, an- 


nexed to the paſſions, and impreſſed on the nerves, is mo- 
derate, and reſtrained within the bounds of nature, ſuch 
ſtimulating deſires have a good etfect, as they ſtrengthen 
muſcular motion, keep up the circulation of the blood, 
promote the natural ſecretions, and excite a man to thoſe 
actions and exercifes wherein animal life, health, and 
vigour, conſiſt. But where the uneaſineſs, annexed to 
the pa//i»z, is too violent, ſuch a continued ſtimulus will 
gradually derive a too great proportion of blood to the 
ſtimulated organs, by which the veſſels will be over- 
ſtretched and diſtended, their muſcular force will he gra- 
dually impaired, and the equilibrium of the blood and 
Juices will be interrupted. And hence, from a mere pain- 
ful ſenſation will ariſe a complicated train of bodily ill- 
nefſes and pains, in conſequence of the eſtabliſhed laws 
of the union and communication of ſoul and body, 
Again, while we are wearing off the uneaſineſs of deſire 
annexed to any paſſion, we feel a ſenſible pleaſure, or 
agreeable emotion; and the organs, hereupon, falling 
into caſy, uniform, placid undulations, the too great cur- 
rent of the blood towards them is diverted, and the equi- 
librium is reſtored. As ſoon as the uneaſineſs is all gone, 
the pleaſure ceaſes, and terminates in mere indolence, 
wich diſpoſes the perſon to reſt and inaction, till the return 
of ſome freſh deſire, ſtimulating to farther action, renews 


tae ſame ſucceſſion and interchangeable ſeries of pain and 


pleaſure, | 


And this is the circle of animal life; as the ſtimulus of 


deſire throws off the indolence of reſt, and excites to ac- 
tion; fo the gratihcation moderates the pain of defire, 
creates a pleaſure at firſt, and then terminates in the for- 
mer indolence and inaction, till freſh defires returning, 
itimulate to farther action, and continue the ſame round. 
Dr. Cheyne divides the paſſions into acute and chronical, 
aſter the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon, as diſeaſes 
are ſo divided. | | 

The acute pu//ior5, whether pleaſurable or painful, he ob- 
ſerves, have much the ſame effect, and operate after 
much the fame manner as diſeaſes do. They produce a 
brite circulation of the fluids, and conſtringe the ſolids tor 
tome ſhort time. Thus, ſudden guſts of joy, or of grief, 
ſtimulate the nervous fibres, and the coats of the animal 


tubes, and thereby give a- greater celerity to their in- 


cluded fluids ; and the functions of the heart and lungs 


being involuntary, they have their more neceſſary and 
Aiate effects on them. Thus, both ſudden joy and 
en make us breathe ſhort and quick, and render the 
de ſmall and frequent; though retaining our breath 
ne time, to reflect more intenſely on a painful object, 


orces at length a {trong expiration, which becomes a og 


Chus, a ſudden painful idea, making a quick circulation, 


and thereby throwing a great quantity of blood upwards, 
makes it appear in the ſuperficial veſſels of the face, neck, 
and breaſt, and fo pieduces a bluſh. The ſame princi- 
ples will account for the effects of fear and anger, which 
make us change colour, and look red or pale, as the 


lood is accelerated or retarded in its eourſe. Sudden 
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and great fear doth fo convulſe the nervous ſyſtem, that 
it ſometimes alters the poſition of the parts: thus, the 
hair ſhall ſtand on end in a fright, arid the nerves be ren- 
dered fo ſtiff and rigid, as to itop at once the animal 
functions; whence fainting, and ſometimes even death. 
Chronical paſſions waſte the nervous ſyſtem gradually. 
Thoſe nerves employed in conſidering, brocding over, 
and fixing ſuch a ſet of ideas in the imagination, mult 
be at length worn out and impaired ; and the reſt, by 
diſuſe, rendered reſty and inactive, lifelefs, and deſti- 
tute of a ſufficient flux of warm blood, and due nouriſh- 
ment. Thus, do long grief, dark melancholy, hopeleſs 
love, over-weening pride, &c. impair the habit, and 
ſometimes, when long indulged, terminate in madneſs : 
the reaſon is, that a corrftant habit of fixing one thing in 
the imagination begets a ready diſpoſition in the nerves 


to produce again the ſame image, till the thought of it 


become ſpontaneous and natural, like breathing, or the 
motion of the heart. Thus the Faquirs in India fix one 
or both hands by long holding them up, fo as that they 
cannot bring them down again. Eſſay on Health, &c. 

Dr. Morgan ſeems to have gone beyond any body in ex- 
plaining the origin and effects of the paſflont. From a 


courſe of actual obſervations on the ſeveral} phenomena 


in the body, which attended the ſeveral paſſ.i ; viz the 
ſkate of the pulſe, reſpiration, warmth, digeſtion, &c. 
that author draws theſe general concluſions : 

I; That all the grateful or pleaſurable paſſions raiſe the 
vital tide, ſtrengthen and quicken the pulſe, diffuſe the 
natural heat, and take off any anteced-nt ftimulus, or 
preflure upon the abdomen and inferior organs: and, on 


the contrary; the painful paſſians fink and depreſs the 


blood, weaken the pulſe, recall and concentte the natural 
heat, and fix a ſtimulus or compreſſion on the inferior 
Organs: IR | | 

2. All the paſſions impreſs their characteriſtic ſenſations, 
or modifications of pleaſure and pain, eſpecially upon the 
cefophagus, and upper orifice of the {tomach. 

3. That they impreſs the different modifications on the 
muſcles of the larynx, and thus diſcover themfelves, by 
the different modulation and tone of the voice. 

And hence he infers, that the nerves of the eighth con- 
Jugation, or par vagum, are the principal inſtruments of 
the Ped by means whereof they are variouſly im- 
preſſed, modified, and organized; theſe, therefore, which 
are N to all parts of the breaſt and abdomen, par- 


ticularly to the heart, lungs, ſtomach, liver, ceſophagus, 


diaghragm, inteſtines, the organs of generation, &c. 
he conſiders as pa:hetics of the firſt order 3 the intercoſtal, 
which accompany all the diviſions of the par vagum, he 
calls pathetics ef the ſecand order; the nerves, which ſerve 


the muſcles employed in reſpiration, and have the neareſt 


communication with thoſe of the par vagum, by means 


of the intercoſtal, he calls patherics f the third order; and 


the nerves, which immediately diſpenſe ſenſe and motion 


to the ſeveral parts of the head, and have a remoter eom- 
munication with the par vagum, patheties of the fourth 
order. = 

According to this gradation, then, the organs, which are 
immediately ſupplied with nerves from the par vagum. 
or pathetics of the firſ? order, will be firſt affected in the 
paſſions, and that with the ſmalleſt degree of impreſſed mo- 
tion; with winch the parts communicating immediately 
with the intercoſtal, a jecoud order of pathetic, keep 
pace, and are affected almoſt at the fame time, and with 
the ſame motion; then the organs ſupplied with the 7rd 
order of pathetics, or the nerves employed in the muſcles 
of reſpiration, are affected; and, laſtly, the organs of 
ſenſe and motion in the brain itſelf, by which ſenſation 
and imagination are performed, are put in a forcthle emo- 


tion; by which the ordinary operations of ſenſe, judg- 


ment, &c. are much diſturbed. 

This gradual rife and progreſs of the paſſions is confirmed 
by fact, obtervation, and experience; but how they are 
generated, and by what ſteps they make theſe advances, 
requires ſome farther conſideration. 

It may be obferved then, that the quantity of motion im- 


Preſſed on the pathetic nerves in any paſſion is always 


proportional to the ſtrength of the deſire; but ſuch im- 
preſſed motion is not always uniform, or equally diffuſed 


through the whole pathetic ſyſtem ; for as the largeſt and 


molt numerous branches of the pathetic nerves are ſpent 
on thoſe parts which derive their blood from the deſcend- 
ing trunk of the aorta, viz. the ſtomach, ſpleen, kidneys, 
&c. upon any emotion too torcibly impreſſed, or too long 
continued, theſe inferior organs ate the firſt and greateſt 
ſufferers 3 whence the blood flowing impetuoully and ir- 
regularly to the parts thus ſtimulated, mey become over- 
{tretched ; and hence arites a fenſe ot pain, weight, and 
opprefiion, By theic means alſo the head and ſuperior 
parts being deprived of their due thare of blood, the 
pulſe muſt fink, the natural heat dime aud retire, and 
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A fenſe of cold and conſtriction be felt about the ceſo- | 


phagus, where the branches of the par vagum are very 
numerous; and hence the patient will be excited to ſigh, 
groan, moan, cry out, and complain, and will diſcover 
it in the tone of the voice, and modulation of the muſ- 
cles of the larynx, the characteriſtics of the prevailing 
paſſion. | 
Such is the ſtate of nature under the painful paſſions, 
where the ſtrong deſire of good is attended with an ap- 
pearance of dificulty, or improbability: where the ſame 
deſire is attending with a ſeeming probability of obtain- 
ing or effecting it, this appearance, by moderating the 
intenſcneſs of the pain of the defire, and taking oft the 
too violent ation of the pathetic nerves on the inferior 
organs, puts the pathetic ſyſtem in an eaſy, natural, uni- 
form undulation ; by which, the equilibrium of the blood 
being reſtored, the pleaſurable paſſions of love, joy, hope, 
&c. will be raiſcd; and, in this caſe, the pulſe will rife, 
and the natural heat will be diffuſed, and, by the action 
of the pathetic nerves on their proper organs, the ſeve- 
ral ſymptoms will be produced, which diſcover their pla- 
cid emotions. Where the defire is very keen and intenſe, 
we ſee what a prodigious force it will impreſs on the 
nerves, by the actions of madmen, and men in a fright. 
In this cafe, the ſtimulus of deſire being excceding ſtrong, 
and the impreſſed motion univerſal, the pathetic nerves 
of the fourth or laſt order come to be affected; that is, 
the organs of ſenſation and imagination in the brain are 
brought into ſuch violent vibrations, as to diſturb the 
operations of reaſon. | | | 
From this violent perturbration of the pathetic nerves in 
the brain, madmen have their imagination as ſtrong and 
vivid as ſenſation itſelf. „ 5 ü 
Hence alſo we may obſerve the heights, or extremes, of 
the two contrary painful and pleaſurable paſſions; the one 
riſing at length into a mania, or raving madneſs, and the 
other ſinking into a hypochondriacal melancholy. The 
principal ſeat of the one is the brain; and of the other, 
the viſcera of the abdomen, eſpecially the ſpleen and 
meſentery. Ihe one inflames and overheats, the other 
chills and freezes the imagination : the one hangs over 
the underſtanding like a glaring dazzling light, which | 


animates and leads us on with zeal and vehemence ; the | 


other luce a thick, black, and diſmal cloud, that ſinks all 
the powers of nature in the depths of miſery and deſpair. 
See on this ſubject Buchan's Dom. Med. chap. x. 
PassION, clic. See COELIAC. | 
PAss ION, hypochondriac. See HYPOCHONDRIAC, 
PASSION, hy/teric, See HYSTERIC. 
PASSION, hac. See ILIAC. | 
Pass10Ns, in Pzetry, denote the paſſionate ſentiments, geſ- 
tures, actions, &c. which the poet gives his perſons. 
The paſſions are as it were, the life and ſpirit of the 


longer poems. Their neceflity in tragedy and comedy is 


obvious; nor can the epopœia ſubſiſt without them. 

It is not enough that the epic narration be ſurpriſing; it 
muſt likewiſe be moving and paſſionate, hurrying away 
the reader's mind, and filling it with anxiety, joy, terror, 
or ſome other violent paſ/icn, and this for ſubjects which 
it knows are feigned, Though paſjicns be always neceſ- 


ſary, yet all are not equally neceflary, or ſuitable to all. | 
Comedy has joy, and agreeable ſurprizes, for its part: 


trazedy, on the contrary, has terror and compaſſion. 
Ihe proper p//i9 of the epoparta is admiration ; though 
the epopœia, as a medium between the two others, takes 


in both their kinds of e as we ſee in the griefs of | 


the fourth book of the AEncid, and the games and diver- 
ſions of the fifth. Admiration, in effect, is conſiſtent 
with cach; we admire with joy the things that ſurpriſe 


us agreeably, and with terror and grief thoſe that amaze | 


and afflict us. 
Belides the general paſſion, which diſtinguiſhes the epic 
from dramatic poems, each epopœia has its peculiar pa/- 
en, which diſtinguithes it from other epic poems. This 
peculiar paſſion till follows the character of the hero. 
Lhus wzath and terror reign in the Iliad, becauſe Achil- 
les is wrathful, and aavrwv ex mayhitatr df h the moſt. 


terrible of men. And, on the contrary, the Auneid is all | 


in the tender, fefter paſſions; ſuch being the character of 
A'ncas. The prudence of Ulyſtes not allowing theſe ex- 

ceſſes, we find none of them in the Odyſſey. _ 
ts to the condutting of the paſſions, to make them have 
their effect, there are two things required; viz, that the 
audience be prepared or diſpoſed to receive them; and 
that ſeveral incompatible paſ/i9ns be not mixed together, 

"The neceflity of diſpoſing the audience is founded on the 
natural neceffity of taking up things where they are, in 
order to remove them elſewhere. The application of 
this maxim is eaſy; à man is calm and at eaſe, and you 
would put him in a paſſion by a diſcourſe made on pur- 
poic. You mult begin, then, in a calm manner; by this 
means you join yourlelt to him; and afterwards, walk- 


/i915, to which you lead him inſenſib] 


of exordiums : by this means, he would have palled and 


. ting therefore, the firſt part of this oration, he takes his 


Nihilue te nocturnum præſiclium palatii, nihil urbis ile, 


fron is prepared or kept up by actions. Dido, in Virgil, 


his audience any diſpoſition they might have to be at- 


tones, which the ruins of the walls made to project; 


frons is, that they be found pure, and difengaged from 
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ing together, he will not fail to follow you in all the pa 5 
If you ſhew your anger at firſt, you will b 

wg will have as little effect, ARE in the leur 

phoſes ; in whom the ingenious Ovid gives a fine way 5 
ple of this failing. He begins his harangue in the beigh 
of paſſion, and with the moſt violent figures; before on 
Judges, who are in the deepeſt tranquillity, jy 


ridiculous, 


— —— S.gcia torvc; 

Litora proſpexit, claſſemque in litore, vuliy ; 
Protendenſque manus, Agimus, proh Fupiter ! 
Ante rates cauſam, & mecum confertur Ulyſſes, 


quit, 


The neceſſary diſpoſitions ariſe from ſome preceding dif 
courſe, or, at leaſt, from ſome action, which has - Tres 
begun to raiſe the paſſions before they are mentioned Th. 
vrators themſelves ſometimes uſe this laſt means . 
though ordinarily they do not raiſe the paſſions til the 
end of their diſcourſe, yet when they find their miivnce 
e moved, it would be ridiculous in them, b. mh 
unſeaſonable tranquillity, to lay them again. 1 8 5 
Thus, the laſt time Catiline came to the ſenate, the fa 
thers were ſo ſhocked at his preſence, that thoſe ons the 
place where he fat down, roſe up, retired; and left him 
alone. On this occaſion, Ciceto had too much ſenſe to 
begin his oration with the uſual tranquillity and coolneſs 


for 


abated the indignation of the ſenators againſt Catiline 

which it was his buſineſs to ſpirit up and inflame; aud 
he would have eaſed the parricide of that conſternation 
the behaviour,of the ſenators had given him, and which! 
it was Cicero's buſineſs and deſign to aggravate. Omit- 


auditors in the condition he finds them, continues and 
augments their paſſions : Qrouſque tandem abutere, Cati- 
lina, patientia noſtra ? Duamediu nos etiam furor iſſe tus 
eludet * Quem ad finem ſeſe effranata jatlabit audocia ? 
nihil timor populi, nihil, ee. | | 

The poets are full of inſtances of this kind, where the pa/- 


begins a diſcourſe like Ajax: Preh Jupiter, ibit hie, di 
&c. But then the motions are here well diſpoſed; Dido 
is before repreſented under terrible apprehenſions of 
#neas's quitting her, &“4k. | 
Seneca's conduct, indeed, is quite oppoſite to this rule. 
If he has a paſſion to raiſe, he is ſure firſt to take from 


fected. If they be in grief, fear, or the expectation of 
ſomething horrible, &c. he will begin with ſome fine de- 
ſcription of the place, &c. In the Troades, Hecuba and 
Andromache being prepared to hear the violent and bar- 
barous death of their fon Aſtyanax, whom the Greeks 
precipitated from the top of a tower; of what avail was it 
to tell them, that, of the ſpectators that crouded from al} 
quarters to ſee the execution, ſome placed themſelves on 


that others ſhook their legs, as being placed too high, &c. 
Alta rupes, eujus e cacumine 2 
Eretta ſunimos turba libravit pedes. 

The ſecond thing required in the management of the po, - 


any thing that might prevent their effect. 
Polymythy, theretore, 1. e. a multiplicity of fables, ac- 
tions, or hiſtories, muſt be avoided; all adventures much. 
broken, and hard to be retained, and all intrigues intit- 
cate, and difficult to conceive, are at once to be excluded. 
Theſe embarraſs the mind, and require ſo much attei!- 
tion, that there is none to ſpare for the paſſ9. The 
ſoul muſt be free and diſengaged to feel; on the con- 
trary, we divert ourſelyes even from our real forrows, by 

an application to other things. | 
But, of all others, the greateſt enemies to the puf/r995 are 
the paſſions themſelves : they oppoſe and dettroy each 
other; and if two oppoſite ones, e. gr. joy and forrow, 
mect in the ſame object, they will neither of them ſtand 
it. It is the nature of theſe habits that impoſe this Jaw : 
the blood and ſpirits cannot move gently and equally, 4 
in a ſtate of tranquillity, and, at the fame time, be ſtopped 
and ſuſpended with a violence occaſioned by admiration 
Nor can they be in either of thoſe ſituations, while fear 
calls them from the outer parts of the body, to aſſemble 
them about the heart, or rage ſends them into the mul- 
cles, and makes them act there with violences very op- 
poſite to the operations of fear. : 
Ihe cauſes and effects, therefore, of the paſſions in the 
ſoul are to be ſtudied, in order to be able to manage them 
with all their force. Virgil furniſhes two examples ot 
what we have ſaid about the ſimplicity and engagement 
of each paſſions in the deaths of Camilla and Pallas. Sec 
the /Aneid. : 8 


Pass ION, 


2 
3 


PAS 


54 6510N; in e. Croſs of PASSION is a croſs thus 
1 ape of that whereon our Saviour ſuf- 
forced; i. e. not croſſed in the middle, but nearer the 
top; with arms ſhort, in proportion to the length of the 


called becauſe in 


ſhatt. 


awer paſſi flora, in Botany, a genus of the gy- 
kane eee! Its As are theſe : 1 
flower has a plain coloured empalement of five leaves, 
and five half ſpear-ſhaped petals, which are large, plain, 
and obtuſe; the nectarium has a triple crown; the outer, 
which is longer; is faſtened to the inſide of the petal, but 
is larger and comprefied above ; it has five awl-thaped | 
ſtaminia, faſtened at their baſe to the column of the ſtyle 


annexed to the germen; the ſtyle is an erect cylindrical 


column, upon whoſe top fits an oval germen, with three 


ſmaller ſtyles, which ſpread out; the germen afterward 
becomes an oval fleſhy fruit, with one cell, fitting at the 


end of the ſtyle; filled with oval feeds, faſtened longitu- 


dinally to the {kin or ſhell, Miller reckons nineteen, and 


bd 


The different ſpecies of this plant cultivated in the gar- 
dens of the curious are very numerous, and moſt of them 
very beautiful. ; : 21 

The three more common kinds, which are what we ſee 
in moſt gardens, are very hardy, and bear all the ſeveri- 
ties of our climate as well as if natives of it; for though 


Linnæus e ivr ſpecies. 


the tender branches, and ſometimes even the main ſtem, 
are 8 in our ſevere winters, yet it always ſhoots 


up again from the root. : - 5 | 
'Theſe are propagated by laying down their branches, 
which in one year's time will take good roots, and may 
be removed to the places where they are deſigned to re- 
main. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting them is the lat- 
ter end of March, or the beginning of April : they ſhould 
be planted againſt a wall, or other building, which faces 
the och, or ſouth-weſt; or elſe mixed among the 
flowering ſhrubs in quarters of large gardens : in this 
caſe they muſt be trained up to poles fixed in the earth 
for that purpoſe, and thus will flower well, and appear 
extremely beautiful. The beſt ſeaſon for pruning them 
is in the ſpring; and it is a good cuſtom to lay a foot 
thickneſs of mulch at the roots, which will effectually 
preſerve them from the ſeverity of the winter, and is ne- 
ceſſary when they are planted in open quarters, and have 


not the defence of a wall behind them: The manner of | 


pruning is to cut entirely off all the weak ſhoots, and 
ſhorten the ſtrong ones to about three feet in length. 
When they are planted againit high buildings, they may 
be left ſomething longer than this, to fill up the wall; 
but this is not very neceſiary, for they are very quick- 
growing plants, and in open quarters they ſhould be al- 


ways pruned much ſhorter than this, to bring their flowers 


' nearer the ground. | 

Ihe moſt common kind with us never bearing fruit in 
this climate can never be propagated any way but this; 
but there is another ſpecies which has by ſo ne been miſ- 


taken for the ſame, though really very different, which 
conſtantly bears fruit with us; and the plants of this may 


be raiſed from ſeeds in the common way. 
PASSION week, the week next preceding Eaſter; 
It thus called from our Saviour's puf/r; 1. e. his cru- 
cifxion, &c, which happened on the Friday of this week, 
now called Good Friday. | | 
PASSIONATTO, in the [talian Mv/ic, intimates that the 
part to which it is annexed ought to be played paſſion- 
ately, or in a moving or affecting manner. 
PASSIVE, a term of relation, implying a thing to ſuffer, 
or undergo the action of fome other; which in reſpect 
hereof, is denominated a. 


In all generations, philoſophers conceive an a&/ve power, | 


and a paſfrvoe. 


In civil life, we ſay, ſuch a perſon, in ſuch an election, 


has both an active voice, and a paſ/ic'c, i. e. he is both 
capable of clecting, and of being elected. 
Some alſo uſe the term paſſive deb, for a debt which we 
owe another, in contradiſtinction to an active debt, which 
18 owing to us. | | 
The chemiſts divide their principles, or elements, into 
active and paſſive, Paſſive are ſuch as have no active force 
inherent in themſelves, and which only act by being 
joined with ſome of the others. | 
Such are phlegm and earth; fome ſay alſo ſalt, and, in 
effect, all but Tulphur, or fire, which they will have the 
only principles of action and motion in the univerſe. 
ASSIVE ghedience, a doctrine held by the NONJURORS, or 
high-churchmen, who maintained, that it was never law- 
ful for the people, under any provocation or pretext 
Whatever, to reſiſt their ſovereign. This doctrine has 
been warmly oppoſed by many, who think it both law- 
ful and neceflary, in certain circumſtances, and in caſes 
ot an urgent and momentous nature, to reſiſt the prince 
bor the happineſs of the people. In the preſent advanced 


PAS 


tate of civil and religious liberty, this doctrine is now 
almoſt exploded in our country. 

PasSIVE qualities. See QUALITY. es: 

PASSIVE under/landing. See UNDERSTANDING, 

PASSIVE prayer, in the Language of Myſtic Divines; is a 

total ſuſpenſion or ligature of the intellectual faculties, in 
virtue whereof, the ſoul remains, of itſelf, and as to its 
own power, impotent with regard to the producing of any 
effects. See PRAYER, | 1 
The paſſive ſtate, ſays Fenelon, is only paſſive in the ſame 
ſenſe as contemplation is ſo, i. e. it does not exclude 
peaceable, diſintereſted acts, but only unquiet ones, or 
ſuch as tend to our own intereſt. 
In the paſſive ſtate, the ſoul has not properly any activity, 
any ſenſation of its own: it is a mere infinite flexibility 
of the ſoul, to which the feebleſt impulſe of grace gives 
motion. Id. 

PassIve, in Grammar, denotes a ſecond voice or inflexion 
of verbs, which, of active, becomes paſſive, by aſſuming 
in the modern languages new r verbs; and in 

* ancient by new terminations. See VERB, Volcs, 

c. 
Ihe Engliſh verbs become paſſive, by taking the auxiliary 
verb J am, in lieu of I have, wherewith the active are 
conjugated ; the French, bye ſuis, in lieu of Fay ; the 
Italian, by 7, /z, for Jo he, 
Latin verbs become paſſive, by changing their termina- 
tions: as amor for amo, &c. amari for amare, &c. 
Engliſh verbs paſſive are nothing elle, in effect, but the 
verb J am in all its inflexions, joined to the participle 
paſſive; as, I am praiſed, in Latin, lauder; in French, 
Je ſuis loue ; J have been praiſed, Pay et loue, laudatus 
ſum, &C. TT 

Mr. Harris, who conſiders all verbs; that are ſtrictly fo 
called, as energies, diſtinguiſhes active and paſſive verbs 
in the following manner. Every energy, he ſays, is na- 
turally ſituate between two ſubſtantives, an energizer, 
which is active, and a ſubject, which is paſſive. Hence 
then, if the energizer lead the ſentence, the energy fol- 

Jows its character, and becomes what we call a verb Ac- 
TIVE. Thus we fay Brutus amat, Brutus loves. On 
the contrary, if the paſſive ſubject be principal, it follows 
the character of this too; and becomes what we call a 
verb paſſive, Thus we ſay, Portia amatur, Portia is 
loued. | AS : 

Neuter PassIve is a verb, that has a paſſive conjugation, 
but a neuter ſignification. | | 8 
Of theſe there are a very ſmall number in Latin, more in 
French, and fewer in Engliſh : as I am entered; ingreſſus 

ſum, Fe ſuis entre, &c., | 

Grammatians are frequently miſtaken here, taking verbs 
for aeuters paſſi ves, which, in effect, are actives, and 
only differ in that they act on themſelves, by adding the 
pronoun perſonal; and which, on that footing, ſhould 
rather be neuters active than neuters paſſive. 

Some admit of no genuine paſſive verbs in the modern 
tongues; ſuch, we mean, as anſwer to the notion of pa/- 

/rves in the ancient, where all is done by different termi- 
nations. On which footing, there ſhould be none but 
actives paſſive, and neuters paſſive. _ 

PASSIVE baſſuluge. See V ASSALAGE: 

PASSO. See PASSAGE. : No: 

PASSOVER, mzacxa a ſolemn feaſt, celebrated among the 
Jews, on the fourteenth day of the moon next after the 

vernal equinox: | | 
This feaſt was called by the ancient Latins and Greeks, 
paſcha, not from Taoxw, 1 ſuffer, as Chryſoſtom, Ire- 

neus, and Tertullian, weakly imagine, but from the He- 
brew Nd peſahh, paſſage, leap; the ja. of the feaſt 


being to commemorate the deſtroying ange 


ſtroyed the firſt-born in thoſe of the Egyptians. Exod. 
Xll. 27. | 


paſſing the Red Sea that the paſſover was inſtituted ; 
though it is certain the feaſt was held, and had its name, 
before the Iſraelites took a ſtep of their way out of Egypt, 
and conſequently feveral days before their paſſing the Red 
Seca. 

Beſides the paſſover celebrated on the fourteenth of the 
hrit month, there was a ſecond paſſover held on the four- 
tcenth of the ſecond month after the equinox, inſtituted 
by God in favour of travellers, and fick perſons, who 


day. - 

The Greeks, and even ſome of the catholic doors, from 
the thirteenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth chapters of 
St. John, take occaſion to conclude, that Jeſus antici- 
pated the day marked for the paſſover in the law; but 
the authority of the three evangeliſts ſeems to evince the 
contrary, See Whitby's Diſſertation on this ſubject, in 


an appendix to the fourteenth chapter of St. Mark. 
| | | F. Lamy 


s paſſing ever 
the houſes of the Iſraelites, when he entered in, and de- 


Many erroneouſly imagine, that it was in memory of their 


could not attend at the firſt, nor be at Jeruſalem on the 
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PAS TE, in Cookery, a foft compoſition of flour, wrought 


PAS 


F. Lamy is of opinion, that he did not attend at the paſſ* | 
over the laſt year of his life z which ſentiment has drawn | 
upon him abundance of oppoſers. 
F. Hardouin maintains, that the Gallileans celebrated the 
aſſover on one day, and the Jews on another. | 
PASS-PAROLE, a command given in the head of an army, 
and thence communicated to the rear, by paſſing it from 
mouth to mouth, : 
PASS-PAR-TOUT, a maſter-key; or key that opens in- 
differently ſeveral locks belonging to the fame lodge or | 
apartment. ; ” | 
PASSPORT, a licence or letter from a prince or governor, | 


— — — — 


granting liberty and ſafe- conduct to travel, enter, and go | PasTEs, in the Gla/s Trade, a ſort of compoſition of the 


out of his tetritorics, freely, and withont moleſtation. 

The paſſport is properly given to friends, and the SAFE- 
CONDUCT to enemies, : 

For the provifion by Magna Charta, in favour of merchan- 
dize, ſee MERCHANT. | 


[SE 


The violation of ſafe-conducts, or paſſports, expreſly | 


granted by the king or his ambaſſadors to the ſubjects of | 
a foreign power in time of mutual war, or committing 
acts of hoftility againft ſuch as are in amity, league, or 
truce with us, who are here under a general implied ſafe- 
conduct, are breaches of the public faith, without which | 
there can be no intercourſe or commerce between one 
nation and another; and ſuch offences may, according 
to the writers upon the Jaw of nations, be a juſt ground | 
of a national war. And it is enacted by the ſtatute 31 
Hen. VI. cap. 4. now in force, that if any of the king's 
ſubjects attempt, or offend, upon the ſea, or in any port 


within the king's obeyſance, or againſt any ſtranger in 


amity, league, or truce, or under ſafe- conduct, and eſpeci- 
ally by attacking his perſon, or ſpoiling him, or robbing 
him of his goods ; the lord chancellor, with any of the | 
juſtices of either of the king's bench or common pleas, 
may cauſe full reſtitution and amends to be made to the 
party injured. | 5 

Paſquier takes paſſpert to have been introduced for paſſe- 
par-tout. Balzac mentions a very honourable paſſport 
given by an emperor to a philoſopher in theſe terms : 
If there be any one on land, or fea, hardy enough to 
moleſt Potamon, let kim conſider whether he be ſtrong 
« enough to wage war with Cæſar.“ ; 55 
PASSPORT is alſo uſed for a licence granted by a prince for 
the importing or exporting merchandizes, moveables, &c. 


Merchants fometimes procure ſuch paſſports for certain 
kinds of commodities; and they are always given to am- 
baſladors aud miniſters, for their baggage, equipage, &c. 
PassPorT is alſo a licence obtained for the importing or 
exporting of merchandizes deemed contraband, and de- 
clared ſuch by tariffs, &c. as gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, 
ammunition of war, horſes, corn, wool, &c. upon paying 
duties. . „ 8 
PasspoRT, or Pass, in Sea Language, denotes a permiſ- 
ſion granted by any ſtate to navigate in ſome particular 
ſea, without hindrance or moleſtation from it. It con- 
tains the name of the veſſel, and that of the maſter, to- 


gether with her tonnage, and the number of her crew, | 
certifying that ſhe belongs to the ſubjects of a particular | 
ſtate, and requiring all perſons at peace with that ſtate | 


to ſuffer her to proceed on her voyage without interrup- 
PASSULATUM, a name given by the ancients to a me- 
dicine compoſed of the pulp of raiſins paſſed through a 


ſieve, ſometimes alone, fometimes with other ingredi- | 


ents. | 
PASSUM, a name given by the ancients to a kind of wine 
made of grapes, which had been ſuffered to remain on the 
vines till much withered and dried up : it is hence uſed 
alſo by ſome of the moderns to expreſs raiſin wine. 
PASS-VOLANT, or PassE-VOLAN T. See Faggor. 
In France, the pajſe-v5!ants are condemned to be marked 
on the cheek with aficur-de-]ys, 5 


up with proper fluids, as water, milk, or the like, to ſerve 
for cates or coffins, therein to bake meats, truits, &c. 

Paſte is the baſis or foundation of pies, tarts, patties, paſ- 
ties, and other works of paſtry. 


PasTE is alſo uſed in Confeeticuary, &c. for a preparation | 


of ſome fruit, made by beating the pulp thereof with 
ſome fluid, or other admixture, into a ſoft pappy conſiſt- 


ence, ſpreading it into a diſh, and drying it with ſugar, 


till it becomes as pliable as an ordinary pajic. See Con- 

packs.” | | 

It is uſed occaſionally for making the cruſts and bottoms 

of pyes, &c. | 

Thus, with proper admixtures, they make almond paſtes, 

apple paſtes, apricot paſtes, cherry, currant, lemon, plum, 

peach, and pear . | 
PASTE is alſo uſed for a prepararion of wheaten flour, boiled 

up, and incorporated with water; uſed by various artifi- 

8 


* 


— 


IT heſe are no way inferior to the native ſtones when care 


juſt proportion in the quantities of the ſeveral ingredients 


powder in pots in a glaſs furnace to purify tor three days ; 
without paying the duties. | 0 


1 
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cers, as upholſterere, ſaddlers, bookbindere, &c. inſtead of 
glue or ſize, to faſten or cement their cloths, leathiere 
pers, &c, 2 | ; 
When paſte is uſed by booxbind-re, or for paper-han 
ings to rooms, it is uſual to mix a fourth, fifth, or (14.5, 
of the weight of the flour cf powcered reſin; and where 
it is wanted ſtill more tenacious, gum arabic, or any kind 
of ſize, may be added. Paſte may be prefe: ved, by Gif. 
ſolving a little ſublimate, in the proportion of a drm ol 
a quart, in the water employed for making it, which wil 
prevent not only rats and mice, but any other kind 
vermin and infects, from preying upon it. 


pa- 


S of 


glaſs kind, made from calcined cry ſtal, lead, and metal. 
lic preparations, to imitate the ſeveral natural gems, 


fully made and well poliſhed, in brightneſs and tranipa- 
rence, but want their hardneſs. ES 

The general rules to be obſerved in making them, are 
theſe : 1. "That all the veſtels in which tliey are made are 
firmly luted, and the lute leſt to dry before they are out 
into the fire. 2. That ſuch veſſels are choſen for the 
work as will bear the fire well. 3. That the powders be 
prepared on a porphyry ſtone, not in a metal mortar, 
which would communicate a tinge to them. 4. That che 


be nicely obſerved. 5. hat the materials be all well 
mixed; and if not fufficiently baked the firſt time, to be 
committed to the fire again, without breaking the hot; 
for, if this be not obſerved, they will be full of bliiters 
and air-bladders. 6. That a ſmall vacuity Le always 1-{ 
at the top of the pot, to give room to the felling of tie 
ingredients. | „„ a 3 | 
To make a paſte of extreme hardneſs, and capable of all 
the colours of the gems, with great luſtre and beauty, 
take of prepared cryttai ten pounds; alt of polyeriue, 
fix pounds; ſulphur of lead, two pounds: mix all thute 
well together, into a fine powder; make the wholc, with 
common water, into a hard pa/?e ; and make of this pe, 
ſmall cakes, of about three ounces weight each, with a 
hole in them, made in their middle: dry theſe in the ſun, 
and afterwards calcine them in the ſtraighteſt part of a 
potter's furnace; after this powder them, and levigu.c 
them into a perfect fineneſs on a porphyry, and fot this 


then caſt the whole into water, and atter wards return it 
into the furnace, where let it ſtand fiſteen days; in which 
time all foulneſs and bliſters will diſappear, and the pa/te 
will greatly reſemble the natural jewels. To give this 
the colour of the emerald, add to it braſs tarice calcined : 
for a ſea-green, braſs {imply calcined to redneſs; tor a 
ſapphire, add zaffer, with mangancſe; and tor a _tvyaz, 
manganeſe and tartar. All the gems are thus imitated in 
pale, by the fame way of working as the mabing of the 
coloured glailes ; and this is fo hard, that they vey much 
approach to the natural gems. __ 3 
T he colours in all the counterfeit gems made of the ſeve- 
ral paſtes, may be made deeper or lighter, according to 
the works for which the ſtones are deſigned ; and it is a 
neceſſary general rule, that ſmall ſtones for rings, Kc. 
require a deeper colour, and large ones a paler. Belides 
the colours made from mangancſe, verdigriſe, and zaffer, 
which are the ingredients commonly uſcd, there are other 
very fine ones, which care and ſl! may prepare: very 
fine red may be made from gold, and one not much in: 
ferior to that from iron; a very fine green from brats or 
copper, and a ſky- colour from ſilver; and a much finer 
one from the common ſmall garnets of Bohemia, Which 
are of little value. The gems allo afford glorious colours 
like their own. | i 
"The fine blue from filver is, probably, only from the {mall 
quantity of copper uſed in the alloy. © | 
A very fingular and excellent way of making the p4/7c to 
imitate the coloured gems, is this: take 4 quantity on 
ſaccharum ſaturni, or ſugar of lead, made with vinegar 
in the common way; ſet it in ſand, in a glaſs body well 
juted from the neck downwards; leave the mouth of the 
glaſs open, and continue the fire twenty-tour hours ; 
then take out the ſalt, and if it be not red, but yellowilh, 
powder it fine, and return it into the veſlel, and Kcep it 
in the ſand-heat twenty-four hours more, till it vecomes 
as red as cinnabar. The fire muſt not be made ſo ſtrong 
as to melt it, for then all the proceſs is {poiled. Pour 
diſtilled vinegar on this calcined falt, and ſeparate the 
ſolution from the dregs : let the decanted liquor ſtanch hx 
days in an earthen veſſel, to give time for the figer fect- 
ment to ſubſide : filter this liquor, and evaporate it in 4 
zlaſs body, and there will remain a mott pure ſalt of 
Eg ; dry this well, then diflolve it in fair water; ber the 
ſolution ſtand fix days in a glazed pan; let it ſubſide, 
then filter the clear ſolution, and evaporate it to a yet 
more pure white and ſwect ſalt ; repeat this 1 
k 


three times; put the now perfectly pure ſalt into a glaſs 
veſſel, ſet it in a ſand-heat for ſeveral days, and it will 
be calcined to a fine impalpable powder, of a lively red. 


This is called the ſulphur of lead. Neri's Art of Glaſs, 
Take all the ingredients as in the common compoſition 


of the paſtes of the ſeveral colours, only inſtead of red 
lead, uf this powder, and the produce will well reward 
the trouble of the operation, as experience has often 
roved. 5 ; 
A paſte proper for receiving colours may be readily made 
by well pounding and — ſix pounds of white ſand, 
cleanſed, three pounds of red lead, two pounds of purified 
pearl-aſhes, and one pound of nitre. A ſofter paſte may 
be made, in the ſame manner, of ſix pounds of white ſand 
cleanſed ; red lead, and purified pearl-aſhes, of each three 
pounds; one pound of nitre, half a pound of borax, and 
three ounces of arſenic. For common uſe, a pound of 
common ſalt may be ſubſtituted for the borax. This glaſs 
will be very ſoft, and will not bear much wear, if employed 
for rings, 55 5 or ſuch imitations of ſtones as are ex- 
poſed to much rubbing; but for ear-rings, ornaments 
worn on the breaſt, and thoſe little uſed, it may laſt a con- 
ſiderable time. 
In order to give paſte 


different colours, the proceſs is as 
follows. 


| | 
PasTE reſumbling am-thyſl. Take ten pounds of either of 


the compoſitions deſcribed under colouring of GLASS ; 


one ounce and a halt of manganeſe, and one dram of | 


zaffer; powder and fuſe them together. See AME- 
THYST. | 
Pas TE perfectly black. Take ten pounds of either of the 
compoſitions juſt referred to, one ounce of zaffer, ſix 
drams of manganeſe, and five drams of iron, highly cal- 
cined ; and proceed as before. | | 
PasTE, blue. Take of the fame compoſition ten pounds; 
of zaffer, ſix drams; and of manganeſe, two drams ; 
and proceed as with the foregoing. | | 
PasTE reſembling the chryſolite. Take of either of the com- 
_ poſitions for paſte above deſcribed, prepared without ſalt- 
petre, ten pounds, and of calcined iron five drams ; and 
purſue the ſame proceſs as with the reſt. See CHRVYSO- 
LITE. _ | 
PasTE reſcmbling the red cornelian. Take of the compoſi- 
tions mentions under colouring of GLASS, two pounds ; 
of glaſs of antimony, one pound; of the calcined vitriol, 
called ſcarlet oker, two ounces ; and of manganeſe, one 
dram. Fuſe the glaſs of antimony and manganeſe with 
the compoſition ; then powder them, and mix them with 
the other, by grinding them together, and fuſe them with | 
a2 gentle heat. | | 
Pas TE reſembling white eornelian. Take of the compoſition | 
juſt referred to, two pounds; and of yellow oker, well 
waſhed, two drams ; and of calcined bones, one ounce. 
Mix them, and fuſe them with a gentle heat. | 
PASTE reſembling the diamond. Tale of the white ſand, ſix 
pounds ; of red lead, four pounds ; of pearl-athes, puri- 
hed, three pounds ; of nitre, two pounds ; of arſenic, five 
- ounces ; and of manganeſe, one ſcruple. Powder and 
fuſe them. | | 
PasTE reſembling the eagle-marine. Take ten pounds of the 


_ compoſition under GLASS ; three ounces of copper, highly | 


calcined with ſulphur ; and one ſcruple of zatter. 
ceed as before. 8 . | 
PasTE lite emerald. Take of the ſame compoſition with 
the laſt, nine pounds; three ounces of copper, precipi- 
tated from aqua fortis, and two drams of precipitated iron. 
dee EMERALD, | 0 
As TE lite garnet. Take two pounds of the compoſition 
under GLASSͤHJ two pounds of the glaſs of antimony, and 
two drams of manganeſe. For vinegar garnet, take of the 
compolition for pate, deſcribed in this article, two pounds; 
one pound of glaſs of antimony, and half an ounce of 
iron, highly . mix the iron with the uncoloured 


Pro- 


paſle, and fuſe them; then add the glaſs of antimony, | 


powdered, and continue them in the heat till the whole 1s 
incorporated. See GRANATE. | | 
ASTE, gold, or full yellow colour. Take of the compoſi- 
tion for pa/?e ten pounds, and one ounce and a half of 
iron, ſtrongly calcined ; proceeding as with the others, 
ASTL, decp purple, Take of either of the compoſitions for 
pair ten pounds ; of manganeſe, one ounce; and of zafter, 
af an ounce. X | 
ASTE, reſembling ruby. Take one pound of either of the 
compoiitions for pa/?r, and two drams of calæ i or 
precipitation of gold by tin; powder the paſte, and grind 
the calx of gold with 1t in a glaſs, flint, or agate mor- 
tar, and then fufe then together. A cheaper ruby pa/te 


P 


may be made with half a pound of either of the above 

compolitions, half a pound of glaſs of antimony, and 
= one dram and a half of the calx of gold: procceding as 
efore. | 


Pasrs reſembling ſapphire. Take of the compoſition for 


ple; and of the calæ caſſii, one dram; Powder and fuls 
them. Or the ſame may be done, by mixing with the 
paſte one-eighth of its weight of ſmalt. See SAPPHIRE. 

PASTE lite topaz. Take of the compoſition under GL Ass; 
ten pounds, omitting the falt=petre ; and an equal quan- 
tity of the gold-coloured hard GLASS. Powder and fuſe 
them. See TopAZE. 

PasTE life turquoiſe. Take of the compoſition ſor blue paſte 
already deſcribed, ten pounds ; of calcined bone, horn, or 

ivory, half a pound. Powder and fuſe them. 

PasTE, opake white, Take of the compolition for paſte, 
ten pounds; and one pound of calcined horn, ivory, or 
bone; and proceed as before, 

PASTE, ſemi-tranſparent white, lite opal. See OPAL. 

PASTE for angling. There are many receipts which parti- 
cular people are fond of ; but the following compolition 
ſeems one of the beſt : take equal quantities of freſh but- 
ter and ſheep's ſuet, about half as much of good old 
cheeſe, and the crumb of an old ſtale white loaf, as much 
as will, when they are all beaten in a mortar, make the 
whole into a paſte ; add a little wool or tow, that it 
may keep the better on the hook. The place ſhould be 
baited with blood and grains over night, and in the morn- 
ing this paſte will be found an excellent bait. See 
FISHING. | 

PASTE = birds, a general ſort of food made by the people 
wo breed up birds from the neſt, and ſuiting almoſt all 
kinds. 

It is made in the following mauner : grind half a peck of 
large beans, well dried, to a very fine meal: take of this 
meal two pounds; of the beſt ſweet almonds blanched, 
one pound; theſe muſt be well beat together in a mor- 
tar, till perfectly mixed; then to a quarter of a pound 
of freſh butter, in a ſaucepan well tinned, add the pa/te, 
and mix all well together over a charcoal-fire, ſtirring it 
as it boils with a wooden ſpoon ; then add the yolks of 
four eggs, and a little ſaffron, and finally a ſmall quantity 
of the fineſt virgin honey. When theſe are well incor- 
porated, and are tolerably thin and without lumps, the 
whole 1s to be poured into a colander, made with ſuch 
holes as will let the compoſition paſs through: if any of it 
is ſo ſtiff that it will not go through, it mult be beat again 
in a mortar, and by that means made fit to paſs the holes, 
and mix with the reſt, When the whole is done, it is to 
be put into a pot, and a little clarified honey being melted 
and poured on it, it will keep very well for ſix months, or 
longer. | | Es 

PASTEBOARD, a kind of thick paper, formed of ſeveral 
ſheets paſted together. | | 
There is alſo a coarſe kind of paſteboard, made of old pa- 
per and old paſieboard, beaten in a mortar with water, 
and reduced into a kind of pulp; to which is added a 

little paſte, to give the maſs a conſiſtence; after which, 
it is formed in a mould; and, to finiſh it, laid in a preſs, 
to ſqueeze out all the water, and reduce it to its proper 
thickneſs. _ | 
Each kind is diſtinguiſhed by numeroes, which expreſs the 
fineneſs and value: the fineſt is covered on both ſides 
with a very white, ſmooth paper; others only on one tide; 

and others on both ſides with common paper. 

The chief uſe of pa/icboard is in the binding of books, 

and the making of letter-caſes, hat-caſes, gloves, &c. 
See Book-BiNDING. 

For the duty on pa/teboard, fee PAPER. 

PAS TEL. See PASTIL, | 

PASTERN of a horſe, the diſtance between the fetlock or 
joint next the foot and the coronet of the hoof, EL 
This part ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in the middle-ſized 
horſes ; becauſe long pa/terus are weak, and cannot ſo 
well endure travel. 

PASTERN 70:1: is the joint above the paſiern. 

The paſlern joint, after travelling, is very apt to be crown- 
ed, i. e. to have a ſwelling round it, beneath the ſkin, in 
form of a circle, a third of an inch broad. 

PASTIL, or PASTEL, among Painters, &c. a ſort of paſte, 
made of ſeveral colours, ground up with gum-water, 
either together or ſeparately, in order to make crayons to 
paint with on paper or parchment. See CRAYON. 


| PasTH, paſtillus, is alſo. uſed for a dry compoſition, yield- 


ing a tragrant ſmell when burnt in a pertuming pan, to 
clear and ſcent the air of a chamber. | 
It is compoſed of odorous reſins, mixed with aromatic 
woods or drugs pulveriſed, and incorporated with mu- 
cilages of gum tragacanth. Some call theſe compoſitions 
oſlelets of Cyprus. 
There are alto paſtils for the mouth, chewed to procure a 
ſweet breath. Uheſe have ſeveral names, and conſiſt of 
ſeveral preparations, as muſcadines, conſerves, &c. 
PASTIL, or PASTEL, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the plant 
otherwiſe called woAD, | 
PAS TI, in Confectionar, is a preparation of ſugar with 
lemon-water, &c. boiled up with gum-water, ſtrained, 


þe/te, ten pounds; of zaffer, three drams and one ſoru- 
Vol. III. Ne 259. | 


| 


beat up, and, by the addition of more dry ſugar, worked 
9 T into 
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PAS 


nto a pliable paſte, and thus formed into round or oblong 
figures, and dried in a ſtove, See LozENGE. 


PASTINACA, in Botany. See PARSNEP. 
PASTINACA marina, in [chthys/ogy; the name of a fiſh, called 


in Engliſh the po:ſon-fifh; fire=flaire, of fting-ray. It is one 
of the flat cartilaginous fiſhes, and ſomething like the 
common ſkate: It is a ſpecies of the raia, or ray-fiſh, 


and diſtinguiſhed by Artedi from the other ſpecies, by the | 


name of the ſmooth-bodied ray, with no fins to the tail, 
but with a long, bony, ſerrated ſpine in it. 

This fiſh is the 7poywy of Ariſtotle and Oppian, and is 
called by the modern Italians, banco. 


Its tail; in which all its poiſon is ſaid to be lodged, is 
long, ſmooth, and round, with a thorn, or dart, of a| 


finger's length, toothed on each fide like a faw, with 
the teeth ſtanding upwards, or toward the head. "This is 
placed at the diſtancc of about one third of the length of 
the tail; and that from this place grows very flender, and 


ends in a very flender point. It grows, ſometimes, to ten | 
pounds weight; and when the tail is cut off, is commonly 
fold in the markets of Italy, and elſewhere. See Tab. III. 


, Fiſhes, Ne 35. | 


| 1 
Authors give us many remarkable accounts of the poiſon 
of this fiſh, which it communicates to animals by the 


ſtroke of its tail. They mention alſo two kinds of it; 


that is, befide the ordinary ſpecies, which is ſmooth, 


another called the paſtinaca marina aſpera, which is rough 


| 


PAS. 


Such are the Paſtor Fido, of Guarini ; the Aminta of 
Taſſo; the Sylvia, of Mairet, the French poet; and th 
Comus, of Milton, &c. Taſſo aſſumes to himſelf 500 
honour of having invented paſtoral; but the fir ide 
of this kind of drama ſeems to be Beccari's, who ads 
the firſt attempt of this kind in 1552. But Taſſo's Amin : 
which did not appear till the 1x 1573, effacing what had 
been done by Beccari, the firſt author was forgot, ang 
Taſſo left as the inventor. ; 
It is certain this kind of paſtoral fable, compoſed accord 
ing to the rules of the ſtage, was unknown amon the 
ancients. The Greeks and Latins have indeed intro. 
duced ſhepherds in their eclogues ; but theſe eclogues had 
nothing theatrical in them; nor were the ſhepherds ever 
brought upon the ſtage. | 
This kind of dramatic paſtoral is as yet but little known 
among us : nor have we any thing conſiderable under the 
title of pa/torals, but country pieces after the manner of 
the eclogues or idyllions of the ancients, 7 55 
Every paſtoral, even in this laſt view, ſhould have a lit 
tle plot or fable, which may deſerve the title of a paſtoral 
rene. It muſt be ſimple, and but one; yet, not fo as to 
refuſe all digreſſions, provided they be but ſhort. This 
rule of the plot is every where obſerved by Virgil. 


PasToRAL, in the Italian Muſic, an air compoſed after a 


very ſweet, eaſy, gentle manner, in imitation of the airs 
ſhepherds are fuppoſed to play. | 


and prickly. PASTORAL column. See COLUMN. 
Mr. Pennant obſerves, that there is no credit due to the PASTORAL af. See CROSIER. : Ee 
generally received opinion of its venomous qualities, | PASTRY, that branch of cookery, which teaches the pre- 


though ven Linnzus has adopted it. The ſpine is the | paration of paſte, with ſeveral ſavory ingredients of fleſh, 


weapon of offence belonging to the fiſh, which is capable 
of giving a very bad wound, attended with dangerous 
ſymptoms, when it happens on a tendinous part, or to a 
perſon with a bad habit of body. Pennant's Britiſh Zool, 
vol. ill. p. 95. See TogRPEDO.“ 


for planting. 


PASTOPHORI, rag opopoi, among the ancients, prieſts 


whoſe buſineſs it was, at ſolemn feſtivals, to carry the 
ſhrine of the deity, when they were to pray to him for 
rain, fair weather, or the like. 


PASTOPHORIA, in Antiquity, the apartments, near the 


ter ples, where the paſtophori were lodged. 


Clemens Alexandrinus, deſcribing the temples of the 


Egyptians, ſays, that, after having paſſed through magni- 
ficent courts, you are conducted to a temple, which is at | 


the farther end of theſe courts, and then a pa/topharus 
gravely lifts up the veil, which is the door, to ſhew 


you the deity within; which is nothing but a dog or a | 
cat, or ſome other animal. Theſe pa/7ophori alto ſup- | 


ported the ſhrine, or niche of theſe ridiculous divini ties, 
when they were carried in proceſſion. Apuleius ſpeaks 
of the pa/iophor: that carried the Syrian goddeſs, 
In the temple of Jeruſalem there were two courts ſur- 


rounded with galleries, and all round about were ſeveral 
lodging rooms for the prieſts, and to lay up wood, wine, | 
oil, ſalt, meal, ſpices, incenſe, veſtments, valuable veſ- 


ſels, and proviſions neceſſary for the ſacrifices and lamps, 


as alfo for the ſupport and maintenance of the prieſts. 


See 1 Chron. ix. 26, 33. Ezek. xl. 17, 18. 1 Chron. 
xxvi. Ib. 1 Yo 


Hence it was anciently uſed for a /bepherd, or advocate; 
and is now appropriated to a miniſter, or one that has the 


cure of ſouls. 
PasroR piſcis, in Jchthyology, the name of a fiſh of the 


mullet kind, caught in the American ſeas and rivers, and 
eſteemed a very well taſted one. | 
It is the uſual 11ze of our river trout, and not unlike that 
fiſh in ſhape ; its ſcales are large, and of a filvery white, 
and are ranged in the fame order with thoſe of the perch, 
with greyiſh lines between the feveral arrangements ; it 
has ſeven fins, all very large, eſpecially that on the back, 
and its tail is remarkably forked ; all the fins are white, 


and the covering of the gills are ſcaly, not bony, as in 


moſt other fiſnes; whence it has been ſuppoſed to have no 


gills. / 


PASTORAL, ſomething that relates to ſhepherds, pa/tores. 


The poets reprelent the innocence of a % life, and 
paſtoral manners in the moſt agreeable light, We 
muſt not imagine them ſo beautiful in nature as in their 
deſcriptions. 


PasTORAL, in Poetry denotes a compoſition, the ſubject 


whereof is ſomething in the paſtoral, or at leaſt in rural 
life, and the perſons ſhepheds, or at leaſt ruſtics. 

Moſt authors, except the Engliſh, eſteem pa/7oral of the 
dramatic kind; and define it a dramatic piece, wherein 
the perſons are clad like nymphs and ſhepherds, and 
act their own amours. Lhe iccne is always in the 
fields or the woods; whence "I aito calls pa/{gra!, favola 
boſcareccia. 

| 2 


PASTINATION, a term ſometimes uſed in Agriculture 
for the act of opening, looſening, and preparing the earth 


PASTOR, originally ſignifies one that (paſeit) feeds. 


fruits, fpices, ſugar, butter, &c. 


Paſtry is chiefly converſant in the making of pies, paſtics, 
patties, cakes, biſcuits, &c. | | 


PASTURE, paſturay in our law-books, is any place where 


cattle are occaſionally fed. 
By which it differs from paſcua, which is a place ſet 
wholly apart for feeding, and never plowed, Dl 
Paſtura mne genus paſcendi fignifica, five in pratis, foe 
in ſiipula, frve in agris, ſive in campis : fed paſcua f 
locus principaliter deputatus pecoribus paſcendis, ut puta in 
montibus, moris, mariſcis, & plants non cultis nec aratis, 
Linwood. | XY | 


[Pas TrURE ground, is properly that which is not cultivated; 


that is, it is neither meadow, nor arable; but reſerved 
for the feeding of cattle. N 
The beſt domains are thoſe conſiſting in paſture; they 
need no tilling. Holland is a country abounding much in 


paſture. | 


 Paſture-land is of ſuch advantage to huſbandry, that many 


prefer it even to corn-land, becauſe of the {mall hazard 
and labour that attend it, and as it lays the foundation for 
moſt of the profit that is expected from the arable-land; 
| becauſe of the manure the cattle afford which are ſed 
upon it. Where dung is not to be bought, as is often 
the caſe in places diſtant from large towns, the farmer is 
forced to proportion his arable to his pa//ure-land, in ſuch 
manner, that the cattle fed on the latter may be ſufficient 
for a ſupply of dung, fo neceſſary for producing the fruits 
of the former. | EN IS | | 
Paſture-lands are of three kinds. 1. The uplands : theſe 
lie ſo high as not to be over-flowed by rivers or land- 
floods. 2. Thoſe low lands which lie near rivers and 
fens. And, 3. Thoſe that lie near the ſea. See Ur- 
LAND, MARSH-LAN Db, MEaDow, and Land. _ 
Pajtvre-land requires the refreſhment of dung, as well 
as the arable or corn-land; but there is to be a difference 
made in the laying it on and ſpreading it. A harrow 
performs the office of fpreading the dung on ploughed 
lands; but the beſt contrivance for pa/tures is to lay the 
dung into ſmall heaps, and draw over it a gate ſtuck full 
of buſhes. All dung that is laid on paſture-land mult 


be laid on in winter, that the rains may waſh its fatnels 


into the ground before the ſun ſcorches it, or evaporates | 
its goodneſs. Fine mould mixed with the dung, and 
ſpread with it over the land, is very good for pe 
for it is waſhed down to the very roots of the grals, al 

gives them a new and fine ſoil juſt in thoſe places where 
it is molt wanted. | 
The beſt manure for pa/ture-land is the rotten bottoms 
of old hay-ſtacks ; for theſe moulder away into à very 
rich ſoil, and are always full of vaſt quantities ot leeds, 
fallen at times from the hay, which all grow when ſpread 
on the ground: and thus new nouriſhment, and a neu 
ſet of plants are given at once to the exhauſted ground. 
But as particularly uſeful as this is for Paſture-ground, it 2 
as improper for corn-land, and ſhoujd by no means chef 
be ſuffered to mix with the manure of thoſe grounds; 35 
it will then raiſe grafs and other plants, which though of 
uſe in paſture, are weeds among the corn. Mortimer $ 
Huſbandry. | | Na $14 
In order to lay down land that has been in tillage, Wi 


1 k > 'c to ploug 
graſs for pa c-ground, the beſt method is, 79 Þ 11 


PAS 


it well, and clean it from weeds, and to ſow the graſs. 
ſeeds about the middle of September, or a little ſooner 
in cold lands, and if there be a proſpect of rain. The 
beſt ſeeds are the upland hay-ſeeds, taken from the 


cleaneſt 2 1 where there are no bad weeds, of which | 


three or four buſhels will ſuffice for an acre, White 
Duteh clover, or white honey-ſuckle graſs is very pro- 
per: and eight pounds of it would be enough for an acre. 
They mould be ſown ſeparately; the graſs-ſeed firſt, 
and then the Dutch clover. After they are ſown, the 
ground ſhould be lightly harrowed, and in two or three 
days rolled to break the clods, ſmooth the ground, and 


fix the ſeeds. When they 2g up, they ſhould be care- | 


fully weeded and well rolled, in order to preſs down 
the graſs, and form a thick bottom and ſward. After 
the ground has been thus ſown, and brought to a good 
ſward, the method of preſerving it good is conſtantly to 
roll the ground with a _ roller, every ſpring and 
autumn ; to cut up the weeds, at the ſame ſeaſons ; to 
dreſs theſe paſtures, every third year: and to mow one 
ſeaſon, and feed the next. Miller. 

PASTURE, artificial. As to the difference of the quantity 
of artificial paſture made by dung without tillage, and 
that made by tillage without dung, the latter is many 
times greater, as has been proved by repeated experi- 
ments on unplowed land, whereon a dunghill had lain 


for two or three years, and being then removed was | 
planted with turneps : and at the ſame time a tilled land 


contiguous thereto, was drilled with turheps, and horſe- 
hoed. The other being hand-hoed, ſeemed to proſper 
beſt at the firſt, but in fine it did not amount to a fifth 
part of the tilled and horſe-hoed land, either in bigneſs 
or in crops; fo that the benefit of the dung and hand- 
hoe was inconſiderable in compariſon of the plough and 
| horſe-hoe. The little quantity of artificial paſture raiſed 
to the other, was only near the ſurface, and did not reach 
deep enough to maintain the turneps till they arrived at 
the fifth part of the growth of thoſe which were placed 
in an artificial paſture, that reached to the bottom of the 
common bed of mould. 
Another proof of the ſame kind is, that ſeveral lands of 
turneps, drilled on the level, and at three-feet rows, 
plowed, and doubly dunged, and alſo horſe-hoed, did 
not produce nearly ſo good a crop of turneps as ſix-feet 
ridges adjoining horſe-hoed, though no dung had been 
laid on them for many years. 5 
In this caſe, there was no other difference but that the 
three- feet rows did not admit the hoe- plougas to raiſe 
half the artificial paſture as the ſix- feet rows did. The 
dung plowed into the narrow intervals before drilling, 


could operate no farther with any great effect than | 


the hoe-plough could turn it up and help its pul- 
verization. Upon the whole, dung without tillage can 
do very little; with ſome tillage, it does ſomething; with 
much tillage it pulverizes the ſoil in much leſs time than 
tillage alone can do it in; but tillage alone, in; more 
time, can pulverize it as well. Much of the dung com- 
monly uſed on fields is to be ſaved on this principle; 
a little more hoeing between the rows of the plants 
ſupplies the place of it, and is done at much leſs expence 
than that of ſo much manure, of the hands neceſſary to 
lay it on, and the carriage. 'Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſ- 
bandry. | | De Ds 
PASTURE of plants. See PLANT. . 
Pas rukE, admeaſurement of. See ADMEASUREMENT, 
PASTURE, common of. See COMMON. . 
PASTUS, the procuration or proviſion, which the king's 
or lord's tenants are bound to make for them at certain 


days or ſeaſons, or as often as they make a progreſs to | 


their lands. | 
This, in many places, has been converted into a pecuni- 
ary fee; as in the procurations of the clergy. | 
PASTY, in Cookery, a work of paſtry; being a preparation 
of ſome proper meat, as beef, veniſon, lamb, or the 
like, well boned, beaten up to a pulp, and highly ſea- 
ſoned; put up in a paſte, and then baked in an oven. 
They alſo make veal pa/?izs, umbel pa/?irs, kidney pa/?ies, 
marrow paſties, &c. — | 
PATA, in Ornithology, the name by which the Portugueſe 
in Braſil call a large and very beautiful American duck, 
known among others by its Braſilian name, IEC TI“ 


an. 
PATACL, in Mythology, images of certain gods carr: by 


the Phœnicians on the prows of their gallies. 

Herodotus, lib. iv. calls them Talawa, The word 1; 
Phoenician, and derived from pethica, i, e. ty. See 
Bochart's Chanaan, lib, ii. cap. 3. But Scaliger does not 
agree, Morin derives it from nie, monkey, this ani- 
mal having been an object of worlhip among the 
Ægyptians, and hence might have been honoured by their 
neighbours, | 


Mr. Elſner has lately obſerved, that Herodotus docs not 


P AT? 


call the patæci gods; but that they obtained this dignity | 


from the liberality of Heſychius and Suidas, and other 
ancient lexicographers, who place them at the ſtem of 
ſhips, whereas Herodotus placed them at the prow. 
Scaliger, Bochart, and Selden, have taken ſome pains 
about this ſubject. | © 
Mr. Morin has alſo given us a learned diſſertation on 
this head, in the Memoires de V Acad, des Inſeript. & 
Belles Lettres, tom. i. but Mr. Elſner thinks it defective 
in point of evidence. | 
PATAGONULA, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants of the pentandria monogynia claſs ; the characters 
of which are theſe : the cup is an extremely ſmall peri- 
anthium, divided into five fegments, and remains after 
the flower is fallen; the flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
with ſcarce any tube, the margin of which is divided 
into five acute oval ſegments; the ſtamina are five 


filaments of the length of the flower; the antherz are 


ſimple; the germen of the piſtil is oval and pointed; 
the ſtyle is ſlender, and ſlightly bifid, its ramifications 
are alſo bifid again : this is of the ſame length with the 
{tamina, and remains when the flower is fallen; the 
ſtigmata are ſimple ; the fruit is an oval and pointed cap- 
ſule, ſtanding on a large cup, made up of five long ſeg- 
ments emarginated, or rimmed round their edges ; the 


ſeeds of this plant are yet unknown; but the conſtruc- 


tion of the cup, in which the capſule {tands, is alone a 
ſufficient diſtinction for this genus. There is only one 
ſpecies. | 

PATANGHI, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the tree whoſe wood is the LoGWoop, uſed in 
dying and in medicine, | 

PATARINS. See ALBIGENSES and PAULICIANS, 

PATAVINITY, Patavinitas, among Critics, a fault object- 
ed to Titus Livy, which he derived from his country Pa- 
dua, by the ancients called Patavium. 


Aſinius Pollio, as we are informed by Quintilian, taxed 


Livy with Patavinity. But what this Patavinity conſiſt- 
ed in, the crities have been much puzzled to find out. 
Morhof believes it to be a certain turn of expreſſion, and 
ſome phraſes peculiar to the Padueſe. All we know for 
certain is, that it was a fault in the language of Livy, 
not in the ſentiments or manaers. In all probability 
it is one of thoſe delicacies that are loſt in a dead lan- 
guage. | es = 

Dan. Georg. Morhof. has an expteſs treatiſe, De Para- 
vinitate Liviana, printed at Kiel, in 1685; where he ex- 
plains, very learnedly, the urbanity and peregrinity of the 
Latin tongue. 

PATE, in Fortification, a kind of platform, like what they 
call a HORSE-SHOE ; not always regular, but generally 
oval, encompaſſed only with a parapet, and having no- 
thing to flank it. It is uſually erected in marſhy grounds, 
to cover a gate of a town, or the like. 

PATEE, or PATTEE, a term, in Heraldry, for a croſs, 
ſmall in the centre, and widening towards the extremes 
See Tab. II. Herald. fig. 75. The field, fable, a croſs 
patee, argent; by the name of Croſs; _ 

This form of a crols is alſo called 7orme. 
It is alſo a term uſed by ſome to expreſs a ſort of ir- 
regular line, differinz from the indented, ingrailed, and 
all the other regular and common lines, and called by 
ſome the dove-tail line. 


It is ſomewhat like the joint called by our joiners by this 
laſt name, but it is not in general uſe, and is by fone 


reckoned among what the French call the CLATTE. 
PATEES, petty, See PETTY. | 
PATELLA, in 4natomy. a bone which covers the fore-part 
of the joint of the knee; called alſo mo/a, rotula, and 
popularly the Enee-pan. See Tab. Anat. (Oftec!.) fig. 3. 
n. 21. fig. 7. M. 25. 
It is divided into a baſis, apex, and two ſides, one con- 
vex, the other concave. The bafis is the ſuperior and 
thickeſt part of the bone, and is marked with a very 
conſiderable muſcular impreſſion, which runs down for 
a little way on the convex fide; the apex is obtuſe, and 
ſerves for the inſertion of a ſtrong ligament, which ties 
the patella to the ſpine. of the tibia; the anterior fide 
is convex. with ſome ſmall inequalities and furrows upon 
it; the poſterior ſide is concave, covered with a car- 
tilage, reaching near the apex, and terminating at an 
unequal cavity or foſſula, which is an impreſſion for the 
ligament already mentioned. This cartilaginous ſide is 
parted in two by a ridge which goes between the baſis 


and apex, and the two parts are exactly ſuited to the 


pulley of the os femoris, the external part being broader 
than the internal, which is likewiſe obſervable in the 
pulley. The patella remains long cartilaginous, and in 
oſſifying it becomes entirely cellular, except the ſur- 
faces of its two fides and the imprethons. It is con- 
nected with the tuberolity of the tibia, by a thick ſhort 
ligament; and indeed it may be looked upon as belong- 

ing 
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ing in a particular manner to the tibia, or as a moveable 
olecranum : which again muſt be looked upon as a fixed 
patella. Winſlow. | 

Over this bone ſlide the tendons of the muſcles, wich 
extend the leg, as on a trochlea or pulley. | 
But its more immediate uſe is to hinder the leg from 
being bent forwards in extenſion; which would of ne- 
cefſity be the caſe of this articulation, did not this bone, 
like a bolſter, check its rolling forwards; in the ſame 


manner as the olecranum does the ſwing of the cubitus 


backwards. | | | 
In an erect poſture, when one foot is ſet forwards, the 
whole weight of the body bears on the patella z which, 
in this ſituation, hinders the knee from bending back- 
wards, and ſtraining the muſcles that inflect it behind. 
Hence it was, that Galen's wreſtler, who had diſlocated 
his patella, ſound ſo much pain in going down hill. 
PaTELLA, fracture of the. The patella, or knee-pan, is 
much more ſubje& to a tranſverſe fracture than to one 
in any other direction. The longitudinal fracture of 
this bone happens more rarely, but when it does, 1s 
much more eaſily cured; becauſe the fragments of the 
bone, in this caſe, generally keep in their right places; 
but when the bone is broken, not only tranſverſely, but 
into ſeveral pieces, the caſe is yet more difficult and 
dangerous. The cure of this fracture muſt be at- 


tempted in this manner: in a longitudinal or perpendi- 


cular fracture, the patient muſt be laid upon his back, 
and, extending the foot, the ſurgeon 3 replace the 
fragments on both ſides with the preſſure of his hands, 
binding them up carefully with the uniting bandage; 
which muſt be applied, in this caſe, in the ſame man- 
ner with that uſed in large wounds in the belly or fore- 
head. But when the patella is broken tranſverſely, or 
into ſeveral pieces, the patient, being laid in the ſame 
poſture, and extending his foot as before, the ſurgeon is, 
with great care, to endeavour, with the palms of both 
hands, aſſiſted by his fingers and thumbs, to bring to- 
gether and replace the fragments in their natural ſitu- 
ation; and when that is done, they muſt be retained 


firmly together, by means of a plaſter made in form of 


a half-moon, or properly perforated, and then the foot 
and leg are to be bound up, and placed fo that they can- 
not be eaſily moved: but to prevent the hone from being 


diſplaced again, the patient muſt not uſe his leg till after | 


the ninth or tenth week. Heiſter. | | 
PATELLA, luxated. The patella is moſt uſually luxated 
either on the internal or external ſide of the joint, though 


_ phyſicians give accounts of its being ſometimes Juxated | 
Whenever the knee itſelf is | 


both above and below it. 
perfectly luxated, the patella can ſcarce avoid being diſ- 
placed at the fame time, becauſe of its ſtrong connection 
to the thigh and to the tibia, | 3 
The reduction of a luxated pate//a is uſually no great dif- 
ficulty, the patient is to be laid flat on his back upon 
a table or bed, or upon an even floor, ſo that this leg 
may be pulled out ſtrait by an aſſiſtant; when this is 
ſufficiently extended, the ſurgeon muſt graſp the pate!l, 
with his fingers, and afterwards, by the affiſtance of his 
hand, preſs it ſtrongly in its proper place, This may 
be alſo poſſibly effected while the patient ſtands upright. 
When this is done, there remains nothing but carefully 
to bind up the part, and let the patient reſt for ſome 
days ; ſometimes gently bending and extending his leg, 
in the mean while, that it may not become ſtiff.— Heil- 
ter; | | 
PATELLA, in Natural Hiſtory. See LIMPET. | | 
PATELLA, in the Hiſtory of Inſects, a name given by Liſter, 
and ſome others, to a certain little huſk or ſhell, found 
on the bark of the cherry, plum, and roſe trees, and 
ſome others, containing an animal within, and uſeful 
in colouring. Theſe patellæ are of a globular form, ex- 
cept when they adhere to the tree, and are of a ſhining 
cheſnut colour in moſt kinds. The huſk itſelf ſtrikes a 
very fine crimſon colour on paper, and within it is found 
a white maggot of no value: this, in time, hatches into 
a very ſmall but beautiful bee. The whole ſize of this 
bee is not more than that of half the body of an ant. 
They have the ſting of bees, and the three ſpots placed 
in a triangle on the forehead, which are ſuppoſed to be 
eyes. They are black, and have a large round whitiſh 
or pale yellow ſpot upon the back. 
of wings are ſhaded and ſpotted, but the other pair are 
clear. 


The ſhells or huſks deſerve a trial, to find whether the 


colour they yield might not be brought to uſe ; it is to 
be obſerved, that the deepeſt coloured huſks afford the 
fineſt and deepeſt purple : they muſt be alſo uſed while 
the creature contained in them is in the maggot form ; 
for when it is changed into the bee ſtate the ſhell is dr 
and colourleſs. Dr. Liſter, who had obſerved rf 


F and. went ſo far, on comparing them with the 


The upper pair 


PAT 


common kermes, as to declare that they were ef the 
fame nature with that productlon; but*this hiſtory of 
their being the workmanſhip of a bee to 8 her 
young maggot in, is nat agreeable to the true hiſtor 
of the kermes; for that is an inſect of a very peculiar 
kind. This author has been too juſtly cenſured for his 
precipitancy of judging of things, and perhaps has fallen 
into an error by means of it here. 
It is very poſhble that theſe patellæ may be the fame ſort 
of animals with the kermes, but then it produces its 
young within this ſhell or huſk, which is no other than 
the ſkin of the body of the mother animal; but as there 
are many flies, whoſe worms or maggots are lodged in 
the bodies of other animals, it may be, that this little 
bee here deſcribed may love to lay its egg in the body 
of the proper inſect here deſcribed, = the 00 
hatched from that egg may eat up the proper progeny 
and, undergoing its own natural changes there, ifſue out 
at length in form of the bee. This may have been the 
caſe in ſome few which Dr. Lifter examined, and he may 
have been miſled by this to ſuppoſe it the natural change o 
the infect. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 72. t 
PATELLA fera, the wild limpet, a name very improperly 
given by Rondeletius and Aldrovand te the auris mar ind 
or concha Veneris. This is by no means of the patella 
kind. See EAR-/Þell. | El, 
PATENA, in the Romi/h Church, the cover or lid of the 
Chalice, made of the ſame metal therewith, ſerving to 
hold the particles of the hoſt, and give the people to 
kiſs, when they make an offering. . LE 
It has its name patena, a patends ; and this is a general 
name, in Columella, for any broad flat veſſel. 
PATENTS, or Letters PATENT, in Law the king's letters, 
ſealed with the great ſeal, ſerving to convey the title or 
property of ſome grant, favour, privilege of a new eſtab- 
liſhment, or the like. See LETTERS Patent. 
They have their name from their being delivered open, 
ut pateant omnibus; by way of contradiſtinction from 
letters de cachet, or literæ clauſe, or CLOSE rolls, which 
are ſealed. | | 8 | 2 
Grants or letters patent muſt firſt paſs by bill; which is 
Prepared by the attorney or ſolicitor-general, in conſe- 
quence of a warrant from the crown ; and is then ſigned, - 
that 1s, ſuperſcribed at the top, with the king's own 
ſign manual, and ſealed with his privy ſignet, which is 
always in the cuſtody of the principal ſecretary of ſtate; 
and then ſometimes it immediately paſſes under the great 
ſeal, in which caſe the patent is ſubſcribed in theſe 
words, © per ipſum rege; by the king himſelf.” Other- 
wiſe the courſe is to carry an extract of the bill to the 
keeper of the privy ſeal, who makes out a writ or war- 
rant thereupon to the chancery: ſo that the ſign manual 
is the warrant to the privy ſeal, and the privy ſeal is the 
warrant to the great ſeal: and in this laſt caſe the patent 
is ſubſcribed, “ per breve de private ſigillo; by writ of 
privy ſeal,” ENS | 
t is to be noted, that patents differ from writs : a coroner 
is made by WRIT, not by patent. 
To this office, enacted 18 5 I. belongs a clerk, &c. 
PATENT of peerage. See PEER. | | 
PATENT of pecedence. See PRECEDFENCE. 
PATENT /eaf, in Betaiy. Sec LEAF, _ N 
PATENT EE, is he to whom the king grants LETTERS 
dient. 3 
PA TER patratus, among the Romans, the firſt and prin- 
cipal perſon of the college of heralds, which formed a 
kind of board or council, to examine the differences that 
aroſe between neighbouring ſtates, and endeayour amica- 
oy to accommodate the fame. _ 2 
PAT ERA, among Antiquaries, a goblet, or veſſel, uied by 
the Romans in their ſacrifices, wherein they received 
the blood of their victims, offered their conſecrated 
meats to the gods, and wherewith they made libations. 
The word is 3 from pateo, I am open, quod puteat, 
becauſe it had a 
bottles, &c. | | 
On medals, the patera is ſeen in the hands of ſeveral 
deities; and ſrequently in the hands of princes, to 
1 the ſacerdotal authority joined with the imperial, 
e. | 
Hence F. Joubert obſerves, that befides the patera, there 
is frequently an altar, upon which the patera ſeems to be 
pouring its contents, 


The patera was of gold, ſilver, marble, braſs, glaſs, or 
earth; and they uſed to encloſe it in urns with the aſhes. 
of the deceaſed, after it had ſerved for the libations of wine 
and liquors at the funeral, | | 
The patera is an ornament in architecture, frequent'y 
introduced in friezes, faſcias, and impoſts, over which 
are hung feſtoons of huſks or lowers : and they are fome- 
times uſed by themſelves, as O (Tab. Archit. fig. 40-) to 
ornament a ſpace; and in this caſe it is common to hang 


great aperture; in contradiſtinction to 


„ 


a firing 


PAT 


Kang of huſks or drapery over them; ſometimes. they 
ph inriched with foliage, and have a maſk or a head 
in the centre. 9 55 | 

9A TERERO. See PEDRERO. | 
PATERNITY, the quality of a FATHER, 
PATER-NOSTER, the Lord's prayer, a 


from the two initial words thereof in Latin. | 
PargR-NoSTER is alſo uſed for a chaplet or ftring of 


heads; becauſe ſerving to number the rehearſals of that | 


papel. N 7 8 | 
Parer-NOSTER, in Architecture, a fort of ornaments cut 
in form of beads, either round, or oval; uſed on ba- 
uettes, aſtragals, &c. 


PATER-NOS HRE, in Heraldry, A croſs pater=noftre is : 


z a croſs made of beads; as repreſented in Tab. II. Her. 
76. This croſs is to be ſhadowed in drawing, as 
that the ſphericity of the beads may appear, to diitinguiſh 
them from beſants. TO 
PATETHISA ub, a name given by the ancients to 
grapes which were ſuffered to remain on the vine till 
they were greatly dried and withered. They were alſo 
called patetæ ub, and were ſuffered to hang thus to 
make a peculiar wine called paſſum. 


PATH of the Vertex, a term frequently uſed by Mr. Flam- | 


ſeed, in his doctrine of the ſphere, fignifying a circle, 
deſcribed by any point of the earth's ſurface, as the earth 
turns round its axis. 


This point is conſidered as vertical to the earth's centre ; | 


and is the ſame with what is called the vertex or zenith 
in the Ptolemaic projection. 55 $f 
The ſemidiameter of this path of the vertex is always 
equal to the complement of the latitude of the point or 
place that deſcribes it; that is, to the place's diſtance 
trom the pole of the world, ta 
Park-, the name given by us to the fly called in Latin 
HUMISUGA 3 it is found in foot-paths, and ſuppoſed to 
live by ſucking the ground ; it is of a grey colour, ſtreak- 
ed with duſky white. | | Ty 
PATHETIC, vai, from wad, paſſion, emotion, ſome- 
thing that relates to the paſſions ; and particularly that is | 
proper to awake or excite them, : 
The pathetic and ſublime have a near affinity. 
STYLE. | | 
PAaTHETIC,' in Muſic, ſomething very moving, expreſlive, 
bor paſſionate; capable of exciting pity, compaſſion, anger, 
or the like. In this ſenſe, we ſay the the pathetic ſtyle, a 
pathetic figure, pathetic ſong, &c. | | 
The chromatic genus. with its greater and leſſer ſemi- 
tones, either aſcending or. deſcending, is very proper for 
the pathetic 3 as is alſo an artful management of diſcords : | 
with a variety of motions, now briſk, now languiſhing, 
now ſwift, now flow. 25 5 
Nieuwentyt tells us of a muſician at Venice, who excelled 
in the pathetic to that degree, that he was able to play 
any of his auditors into diſtraction; he adds, that the 
— means he made uſe of was the varicty of motions, 


See 


» 


ce. ; | 

PATHETICI, in Anatomy, the fourth of the ten pair of 
nerves, which ariſe from a ſmall medullary chord that 
is behind the teſtes : they paſs down on the ſides of the 
medulla oblongata, and procceding under the dura mater, 
by the ſides of the cella turcica, they go through the 
toramen lacerum, and are wholly ſpent on the obliquus 
major. See Tab. Anat. (O/teol.) fig. 5. litt. in m. 
The pathetici, are the ſmalleſt nerves of the brain; and 
have their name, pathetic, from their ſerving to move 
the eyes in the various paſſions; and they are by ſome 
allo called a matorii, from the great uſe made thereof by 
lovers, in ogling, &c. | 

PATHOGNOQMONIC, walyrapornc, in Medicine, an 
eſſential ſign or characteriſtic; or a ſymptom peculiar 
to, and infeparable from, ſome diſeaſe, and every ſtage 
thereof, | | 

Thus Blancard, and after him Harris, &c. But the 
ruth is, there is nothing in all medicine that anſwers to 
the idea of a pathoguomonic. diſeaſe; and fymptoms | 

arc too complicated. And we are to judge of the for- 
mer not by any one ſign, but by the concurrence of 
leveral, 

P ATHOLOGY, waowmya, formed from waJo;, paſſion, 
Juffering, and xs, diſcourſe, that part of medicine 
which conſiders diſeaſes, both thoſe of the body and 
thoſe of the mind, their natures, cauſes, ſymptoms, 

Ke. See Nos0LOGY. 

P ATHOS, wade; paſſion, a term frequently uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the movements which the orator excites in his 
audience, 

We ſometimes alſo uſe the word for energy or ſtreſs. 
ATIENCE, in Botany, the name by which ſome people 
call the monk's rhubarb; but the French, from whom 

we have borrowed the word, mean by it all the ſpecies 

ef the lapathum or dock kind. See Dock. 


form ſo called | 


PAT 


PATIENCE, in Ethics, is that virtue which preſerves the 
mind firm and unbroken, under the evils of life; fo that 
the ſpirits are kept from becoming tuinultuous, and pre- 
clpitating the ſufferers into indecent or repining thoughts, 
words, or actions; and by which he is diſpoſed to pay 
calm attention to the reaſons of ſacred philoſophy, and 
to obſerve them. 

PATIENT, among Phy#cians, a perſon under the direction 


of a phyſician, or ſurgeon, to be cured of ſome diſ- 
caſe. 


Agent and PATIENT. See AGENT. | 
PATIENTLE muſculus, in Anainy, a name giyen by Spi- 
gelius to a muſcle of the ſhoulder, which he alſo calls 
by the more expreflive name of /capulum attollens. The 
French call it the releveur propre de ] omoplate, and 
Albinus, Morgagni, Cowper, and others, LEVATOR 
ſcapulæ. | 
PATIN /oe, in the Manege, a kind of horſe-ſhoe, under 
which is ſoldered a ſort of half ball of iron, hollow 
within. It is uſed for hip-ſhot horſes, and put upon a 
ſound foot, to the end that the horſe, not being able to 
ſtand upon that foot without pain, may be conſtrained 
to ſupport himſelf upon the lame foot, and fo hinder 
the ſinews to ſhrink, and the haunch to dry up. Patin 
ſhoes are likewiſe uſed for horſes that are ſprained in the 
\ ſhoulders, | | en | 
PATIS, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall ſea-bird, de- 
ſeribed by Oviedus, and ſeeming to be the fame with 
the ſtormſink, deſcribed by Hoier, in his epiſtle to Clu- 
ſius. It is a little larger than our ſparrow, and ſkims 


the ſurface of the water very nimbly, and is ſuppoſed a 
forerunner of ſtorms. f | | 


PATLAHOCA, in Botany, the name given by ſome au- 


thors to a tree which 
called gum copal. Js 
PATONCE, in Heraldry. A croſs patonce is a croſs flory 
at the ends; from which it only differs in this, that the 
ends, inſtead of turning down like a fleur de lis, are ex-- 
| tended ſomewhat in the patee form. See Jab. II. Herald. 
fig. 77. He bears gules; a croſs patonce, argent, by the 
name of Latimer. | 
ATRES conſcripti, in Antiquity, a denomination given to 
the ſenators of Rome. Io 
The firſt hundred ſenators, appointed by Romulus, were 
called ſimply patres, fathers; another hundred being 
added by Romulus and Tatius, upon the union of the 
two people, theſe latter were called patres minorum gen- 
tium, and the former majorum gentium. 
At length Tarquinius Priſcus, making up the number 
three hundred, the two latter claſſes were called patres 
conſcripti; becauſe adſcripti, or written down to the for- 
mer, | | | 
Livy gives a different account of their origin. See Con- 
SCRIPT. og | | 
Thoſe afterwards choſen from among the knights were 
called patres adledti. 1 
TRE, a name for a fort of vermicelli, a paſte made of 
flour and water, and formed inte beads. This and all 
other kinds of vermicelli are often ſtained with ſaffron. 
PAT RI, gloria. See GLORIA, | 
PATRIsS, dower ex afſenſu. See DOWER. 
PATRIARCH, pat! iarcha, formed of walgia, family, and 
apxuv, chief, one of thoſe firſt fathers who lived towards 
the beginning of the world ; and who became famous by 
a long line of deſcendants. | 
Abraham, Iſaac, and jacob, and his twelve fons, are the 
patriarchs of the Old T'cftament. Seth, Enoch, &c. were 
antediluvian patriarchs. _ 
Long life and a number of children were the bleflings of 
the patriarchs. | | | | 
The patriarchal government conſiſted in the fathers of 
families, and their firſt-born after them, exerciſing all 
kinds of eccleſiaſtical and civil authority, in their relpec- 
tive houſholds : and to this government, which conti- 
nued till the time of the Iſraelites dwelling in Egypt, 
ſome have aſcribed an abſolute and deſpotic power, ex- 
tending even to the puniſhment by death. In proof of 
this, they alledge the curſe pronounced by Noah upon 
Canaan, Gen. ix. 25. but it is replicd that in this affair 
Noah ſeems to have acted rather as a prophet than a 
patriarch. Another inſtance of ſuppoſed deſpotic power 
is Abraham's turning Hagar aud Iſhmael out of his fa- 
mily, Gen. xxi. 9, &c. but this furnithes no evidence of 
any ſingular authority veſted in the patriarchs as ſuch, 
and peculiar to thoſe ages. The third inſtance alledged 
to the ſame purpoſe is that of Jacob's denouncing a 
curſe upon Simeon and Levi, Gen. xlix. 7. which. is 
maintained by others to be an inſtance of prophetic in- 
ſpiration more than of patriarchal! authority. The fourth 
inſtance is that of Judah with regard to Tamar, Gen, 
XXXVii. 24. with regard to which it is obſerved, that 
Jacob the father of Judah, was ſtill living, that Tamar 


produces the reſin, commonly 
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was not one of his own family ; and that ſhe had been | PATRIARCEH, is alſo applied to the chief of ſeveral 


guilty of adultery, the puniſhment of which was death 
by burning, and that Judah on this occaſion might ſpeak 


only as a proſecutor. Jennings's J-wiſh Antiq. vol. i. | 
> P. 1 &c. g 3 | 

PATRIARCH is alſo uſed, in Chriſtendom, for the biſhops | 

in poſſeſſion of ſome of the grand ſees, independent of 


the papal juriſdiction. | 
The patriarchate has been always eſteemed the ſupreme 
dignity in the church : fo that, to riſe by degrees, the 
biſhop had only under him the territority of the city 
whereof he was biſhop; the metropolitan commanded a 
province, and had for ſuffragans the biſhops of his pro- 


vince; the primate was the chief of a dioceſe, and had 


ſeveral metropolitans under him; and the patriarch had 
under him ſeveral dioceſes, and the primates them- 
ſelves were under him. But this order was not always 
obſerved. | | 


Uſher, Pagi, De Marca, and Morinus, attribute the eſta- | 


bliſhment of the grand patriarchates to the apoſtles. They 
ſuppoſe that the apoſtles according to the deſcription of 
the world then given by geographers, pitched on the 
three principal cities in the three parts of the known 
world; viz. Rome, in Europe; Antioch, in Aſia z and 


Alexandria, in Africa: and thus formed a trinity of pa- 


triarchs. | 


Others, far from attributing this inſtitution to the apoſ- | 
tles, maintain that the name patriarch was unknown at 


the time of the council of Nice; and that, for a long 
time afterwards, patriarehs and primates were con- 
founded together; as being all equally chiefs of dio- 
ceſes, and equally ſuperior to metropolians, who were 


only chiefs of provinces. Hence it is that Socrates 


gives the title patriarch to all the chiefs of dioceſes, and 


reckons ten of them. In effect, it does not appear, | 
that the dignity of patriarch was appropriated to the | 


five grand ſees of Rome, Conſtantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerufalem, till after the council of Chal- 
cedon, in 451. For when the council of Nice regulated 


the limits and prerogatives of the three patriarchs of 


Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, it did not give them 


the title of patriarchs, though it allowed them the pre- 


eminence and privileges thereof. Thus, when the coun- 
cil of Conſtantinople adjudged the ſecond place to the 
biſhop of Conſtantinople, who, till then, was only a 


ſuffragan of Heraclea, it ſaid nothing of the parti- | 
archate. | | | 


Nor is the term patriarch found in the decree of the 
council of Chalcedon, whereby the fifth place is aſſigned 


to the biſhop of Jeruſalem ; nor did theſe hve patriarchs 


govern all the churehes. 
here were ſtill many independent chiefs of dioceſes, 


who, far from owning the juriſdiction of the grand pa- 
triarchs, called themſelves patriarehs: ſuch as that of | 


Aquileia : nor was Carthage ever ſubject to the patriarch 
of Alexandria. | N 


Moſheim ſuppoſes, that thoſe prelates, who enjoyed a 


certain degree of pre- eminence over the reſt of the epiſ- 


copal order, were diſtinguiſned by the Jewiſh title of 
patriarchs in the fourth century. Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. | 


284. 


1 authority of the patriarchs grew by inſenſible degrees, 


till at length we find, that about the c oſe of the fifth cen- 


tury, all affairs of moment, within the compaſs of their | 
patriarchate, came before them; either at firſt hand, or | 


by appeals from the metropolitans, ER 
They conſecrated biſhops, aſſembled yearly in council 
the clergy of their reſpective diſtricts; pronounced a 


| decilive judgment in thoſe caſes where accuſations were 


brought againſt biſhops ; and appointed vicars or depu- 
ties, clothed with their authority, for the preſervation 
of order and tranquillity in the remoter provinces, 

Nothing, in ſhort, was done without conſulting them; 
and their decrees were executed with the ſame regularity. 


and reſpec as thoſe of the princes. 


It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the authority of the 
patriarchs was not acknowledged through all the provinces 
without exception. Several diſtricts, both in the eaſtern 


and weſtern empires, were exempted from their juriſ- | 


diction. DE 
The Latin church was unacquainted with patriarchs till 
the ſixth century; and the churches of Gaul, Britain, 


&c. were never ſubject to the authority of the patriarch] 
of Rome, whoſe authority only extended to the ſubur- | 


bicary provinces. There was no primacy, no exarchate 
nor patriarchate, owned here; but the biſhops, with the 
metropolitans, governed the church in common, 

Indeed, after the name patriarch became frequent in the 
Weſt, it was attributed to the biſhops of Bourges, and 


Lyons; but it was only in the firſt ere viz. as 


heads of dioceſes. Du-Cange adds, that there have been 
ſome abbets, who have borne the title of patriarchs, 


PAT 
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in the Eaſt, who live out of communion with th 

church: ſuch are the patriarch of the Armenian: 

in the monaſtery of St. Gregory; the patria- 

Abyſſinians, called Abuna; the patriarehs of th 

the Jacobites, &c. See ARMENIANS, Copy 
5 BITES, &c. See alſo Greet ChurRcn, 

ATRIARCHAL, in Heraldry. A patriarchal f: 
that where the ſhaft is twice croſſed J the We A 85 

traverſes being longer, and the upper ſhorter. Such > 
croſs 1s ſaid to belong to patriarchs, as the triple rok 
does to the pope. N 

PAT RICIAN, patricius, in ancient Rome, a title given t 

the deſcendants of the hundred, or, according to others 
of the two hundred firſt ſenators choſ-n by Romulus £ ? 
by him called patres, father's. „ 
Romulus eſtabliſhed this order in imitation of the Atheni 
ans, who were divided into two claſſes, viz. the & ad, 
puliicios, and Snuolxovg, populares. | ings 
Patricians, therefore, were originally the ancie;: 
in oppoſition to the plebeians. 

They were the only perſons whom Romulus allowed io 
aſpire after the magiſtracy ; and they exerciſed all the 
functions of the prieſthood till the year of Rome 95 
But the cognizance and character of theſe ancient fami- 
lies being almoſt loſt and extinguiſhed, by a long courſe 
of years, and frequent changes in the empire; a new 
kind of patricians were at length ſet on foot, who had no 

pretenſions from birth, but whoſe title depended wholly 

on the emperor's favour. 5 | Es 12 
This new patriciate, Zoſimus tells us, was erected by 

_ Conſtantine, who conferred the quality on his counſellors 

calling them patricii, not becauſe deſcended from the 
ancient fathers of the ſenate, but becauſe they were the 
fathers of the republic, or of the empire, 
This dignity, in time, became the higheſt of the empire, 
Juſtinian calls it ſummam dignitatem : in effect, the patri. 
_ cians ſeem to have had the precedence of the con/ulare; 
and to have taken place before them in the ſenate : though | 

F. Faber aſſerts the contrary. What embroils the queſtion 
is, that the two dignities often met in the ſame perſon ; 
becauſe the patricate was only conferred on thoſe who 
had gone through the firſt ottices of the empire, or had 

been conſuls, _ 5 . 

Pope Adrian made Charlemagne take the title of patrician - 

before he aſſumed the quality of emperor ; and otic 

Popes have given the title to other kings and princes, by 
reaſon of its eminence. —_ . 


t nobility; 


Parkicran, patricius, is alſo a title of honour frequently 


conferred on men of the firſt quality in the time of our 
Anglo-Saxon kings. See THANE. | 

PATRICIAN deities, patricii dii, in Mythol:gy, were Janus, 
Saturn, the Genius, Pluto, Bacchus, the Sun, the Moon, 

and the Earth. | | | | | 


PATRICIANS, in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, denote ancient 


ſectaries who diſturb the church in the beginning of 
the third century; thus called from their founder Patri- 
cius, preceptor of a Marcionite called Symmachus, 
His diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the ſubſtance of the 
fleſh is not the work of God, but that of the devil; on 
which account his adherents bore an implacable hatred 
to their own fleſh ; which ſometimes carried them fo far 
as to kill themſelves. 1 1 5 5 
They were alſo called TATTANTITES; and made a branch 
of the ENCRATIT TW. | CES | 
PATRICIDE, patricidinm. the fame with PARRICIDE. 
PATRII dii. See Di. | 
PATRINI and MaTRINi, among the Romans, children 
whoſe father and mother were both living. 
It was by a certain number of theſe that hymns were 
ſung to ſupplicate the gods. | | 
PATRIMONY, patrimonium, a right or eſtate, which 2 
perſon inherits trom his anceſtors. | 
"The name patr/mony, wasalſo anciently given to the effects 
or revenues, wherewith a church or religious houſe was | 
endowed. In which ſenſe authors {till ſay the pt 
of the church of Rimini, of Milan, &c. wt 
The church of Rome at the time of the fall of the Roman 
empire, acquired conſiderable territories, partly by pur- 
chaſe, and partly by the generoſity of princes, &c. not 
only in Italy, but alſo in Sicily and other remoter pate 
of Europe, Theſe were called the patrimony of St. Peters 
which were afterwards augmented by the benefactions 04 
Pepin, king of France, who added the exarchate of Ra- 
venna : and by Charlemagne, who gave to the pope ſe 
veral towns and provinces, which belong at this time is 
the eſtate of the church, over which the pontiff exercile: 
ſovereign authority, | 
To make what ie to the churches the more reſpect. 
ed, they uſually gave their eee the names of the 
ſaints they held in the higheſt veneration. | 


Thus the church of Ravenna called its inheritance the 
patrimmy 


PA T 


patrimony of St. Apollinarius ; that of Milan the patrimony] in contradiſtinction to the PRocURATORESG: they wete 


PAT 


of St. Ambroſe, as is obſerved by Fra. Paolo. called advocati. See ADvocarr. 
PATRIOT is a denomination given to a perſon, who, un- | PATRON, in the Canon and Common Latb, denotes a perſon 
der a free government, loves his country, and exerts all who founds or endows a church or benefice, and referves 
his power for promoting 1ts glory and welfare. Whence | to himſelf the right of patronage, | 
patriotiſm is uſed to denote the love of one's country. | The king is Patron paramount of all eccleſiaſtical benefices 
Rome, Athens, and Lacedzmon, owed their exittence | in England. . 
and glory to patriotiſm, founded on noble principles, and | PATRON; in Navigation, is a name given in the Mediter- 
ſupported by diſtinguiſhing virtues. But the moſt perfect | ranean to a perſon who commands the veſſel and ſeamen: 
patriotiſm is that which comprehends the rights of man- ſometimes the perſon who ſteers it; the former; in other 
kind in general. The author of the Spirit of Laws feems | places, being talled MASTER; the ſecond; pilot. 
to have been actuated by ſentiments of univerſal patriotiſm. | PATRONAGE, patronatus the right of giving or diſpoſing 
PATRIPASSIANS, PATRIPASSIANT, a name given to] of a church or benefice; properly belonging to the founder 
the SABELLIANS, becauſe they did not believe it was the or endower there; See ADvowsoON 
Son, but the Father himſelf that ſuffered and was cru- | The right of patronage was introduced among Chriſtians 
cified. | | * f towards the cloſe of the fourth century, with ho other 
The council of Antioch, held by the Euſebians, in 345, | view than to encourage the opulent to ere& a great num- 
ſays, that thoſe whom the Romans call Patripalſians, the | ber of churches, by giving them the privilege of appoint- 
eaſtern people called Sabellians: it adds the reaſon of the | ing the miniſters that were to officiate in them: 
name Patripaſſians in their condemnation ; viz. that by | Patronage conſiſts in having the nomination, or preſenta- 
the incarnation of the Father they rendered him com- tion to the benefice by him founded or endowed ; in hav- 
prehenſible and paſſible. | ing the honourable rights of the church in being interred 
The Patripaſſian hereſy was firſt broached by Praxeas, | in the chancel, kae. 
who was ſeconded by V iEtorinus, at the beginning of the] Of patronages, ſome are lay, others eccle/ia/tical. 
third century. They confeſſed Chriſt to be God, and that | PATRONAGE, Jay, is a right attached to a perion, either as 
God ſuffered and died for us; but _ confounded the | founder, or as heir of the founder; or as poſtefſor of a 
divine perſons, and denied in effect the Trinity; meaning | fee to which the patronage is annexed. | | 
by Father, Son, and Spirit, not three perſons, but one | PATRONAGE, eccle 7a/tical, is that which a perſon is intitled 
perſon under three names. So that he who ſuffered for | to by virtue of ſome benefite which he holds. 
us, was according to them, as much Father as Son. | If an eccleſiaſtic have a right of patronage on his own 
Tertullian wrote expreſly aganſt Praxeas. | account, independent of his eccleſiaſtical capacity; this 
| Hermogenes eſpouſed the error of the Patripaſſians, | is ſtill lay patronage. Lay patronage, again is rea! or per- 
whence they came to be denominated alſo Hermogenians. ſonal. e N | 
Afterwards Noetius gave into it, which occaſioned them | PATRONAGE, real, is that attached to the glebe; or to cer- 
the name of Noetians. His diſciple Sabellius the Libyan tain lands and hereditaments; 0 
followed about the 2 250, whence they were called | PATRONAGE, per ſonal, is that belonging immediately to 
Sabellians. Laftly, becauſe Sabellius was of Pentapolis, the founder of the church, and tranſmiſſible to his chil- 
and the hereſy ſpread much there, it was called the Pen- dren and family; without being annexed to any fee. 
tapolitan doetrine. 5 1 Perſonal patronage cannot be alienated or fold; rea! may, 
PATROL, or PATROUILLE, anciently PATOUL, in War, together with the glebe to which it is annexed. There 
a round, or march, made by the guards, or watch, in the | muſt ever be ſome body or matter to fix to it, in order to 
night-time, from the beating of the tattoo till the reveille, MO being transferred to another. | 
to obſerve what paſles in the {treets, and to ſecure the The origi n of the right of patronage, we find in the tenth 
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peace and tranquillity of a city or camp. 
The patrol conſiſts generally of a body of ſix or twelve 


men, detached from a corps de guard, and commanded | 


by a ſerjeant. | - ER. 
When the enemy is near at hand, patrols conſiſt of an 
officer and thirty or forty men as, well infantry as cavalry, 


| PATRON, PATRONUs, a term uſed in various accepta- 


tions, though all reducible to the relation of a protector, 
or guardian. 5 | 

In the church of Rome, a ſaint, whoſe name a perſon 
bears, or under whoſe protection he is put, and whom 
he takes particular care to invoke; or a faint in whoſe 
name a church or order is founded; or a perſon who 
firſt eſtabliſhed it, and who is choſen protector of it; 
are called the patrons thereof, Ihus St. Peter and St. 


Paul are the patrons of the church of St. Genevieve, St. | 


Dionyſus the patron of the city of Paris, St. George of 
England, St. Benedict the patron of the Benedictines, 
St. Michael of the armourers, St. Ignatius of the Jeſuits, 
&e. 8 | 

ParRON, ParRoxus, among the Romans, was an appel- 
lation given to a maſter, who had freed his ſlave. 


Hence, as the right and relation of maſter expired, that 


of patron commenced. | 
Fot the Romans, in giving their flaves their freedom, 


did not deſpoil themſelves of all rights and privileges in 


them: the law {till ſubjected the freed-men to conſider- 
able ſervices and devoirs toward their patrons, the neglect 
of which was always very ſeverely puniſhed. 


The principal right which patrons had was that of being 


the legal heirs of their freed-men, if they died without 
lawful iſſue, born after their enfranchiſement, and in- 
teſtate. 
By the Papian law it was farther provided, that if the 


eſtate of the freed-man were one hundred thouſand ſeſter- 


ces, and he had three children, the patron ſhould have a 
child's portion. 
| Patron was alſo a name which the people of Rome gave 
to a perſon of power, under whole protection they put 
themſelves. 
'The common people uſually choſe ſome perſon of emi- 
nence and authority, to whom they paid all kind of ho- 
nour and reſpect; denominating themſelves his clients: 
and the patron on his fide granted them his credit and 
protection. | 
By this reciprocal relation was the patron bound to his 
client, and the client to his patron. 
Hence the appellation patroni was given to thoſe lawyers 
who defended the cauſe of their clients in matters of law, 


canon of the council of Orange: where it is expreſſed, 
that a founder may preſent to the dioceſan the clerks he 


thinks proper for his church. And by a law of Juſtinian 
it is ordained, that the founders of churches may not put 
clerks in them on their own authority, but only preſent 
them to the biſhop. 5 

Some canoniſts look on the right of patronage; as a kind 


of eccleſiaſtic ſervitude. The right of patronage, leeps;. 


but is not loſt, while a perſon is out of the communion of 
the church. 1 


PATRONAGE, diſfurbance of, is fn hindrance or obſtruction 
of a patron to preſent his clerk to a benefice; Diſturbers 
of a right of advowſon may be the pſeudo-patron by pre- 


ſenting to a church to which he has no right, and thereby 
making it litigious dr diſputable ; his clerk, by demand- 


ing or obtaining inſtitution ; and the ordinary, by refuſing 


to admit the real patron's clerk, or admitting the clerk of 
the pretender. "Theſe diſturbances are vexatious and in- 
jurious to him who hath the right; and, therefore, the 
law (beſides the writ of the right of advowſon, which is 


a final and convulſive remedy) hath given him two inferior 


poſſeſſory actions for his relief; an ASSISE. of darrein 


preſentment, and a writ of QUARE impedit, in which the 


patron is always the plantiff, and not the clerk. 


PATRONAGE, arms of, in Heraldry, are thoſe, at the top 
of which are ſome marks of ſubjection and dependence. 


Thus the city of Paris bears three fleurs-de-lis in chief, 
to ſhew her ſubjection to the king. | 0 
The cardinals on the top of their arms bear thaſe of the 
pope, who gave them the hat, to ſhew that they are his 
creatures. See ARMS, | 


 PATRONYMIC, Ilalporvurxoc, formed from wang; father, 


and ovoury, names, among Grammartians; is applied to thoſe 
names which the Greeks gave to the race, or lineage ; 
and which were taken from him who was the founder 
thereof. 

Thus the deſcendants of /Eacus were called Xacidz ; and 
thoſe of Hercules, Herachid:e. 

"Theſe patronymic names the Romans called genti/itias 
which amount to much the ſame with our /4r-»ames: 
Thus, thoſe of the preſent reigning family in France, 
we call the Bourbons ; thoſe of the late in England, the 
Stuarts, &c. 


PA'TROON-galley. See GALLEY. 
PATROUILLE: See ParTRoL. | 
PATTALIA, in Natural Hi/*ory, a word uſed by Ariſtotle 


and the reſt of the old Greek writers, to exprels a ſtag or 
deer of two years old. | 


PATTES, in Heraldry, the paws of a beaſt, See Paw. 
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PAVAGE, pavagium, in our Old Law Books, money paid 


p A V 


towards the paving of ſtreets, or high-ways. 
PAVAN, or Pavant, a grave kind of dance, borrowed 
from the Spaniards ; wherein the performers made a kind 
of wheel or tail before each other, like that of pays, a 
eacock : whence the name. | 4 
The pavane was anciently in great repute 3 and was danced 
by gentlemen with cap and ſword; by thoſe of the 
long robe with their gowns, by princes with their man- 
tles, and by the ladies with their gown-tails trailing on the 
round. | | 
t was called the grand ball; from the ſolemnity where- 


with it was performed. To moderate its gravity, it was | 


uſual to introduce ſeveral flouriſhes, paſſades, capers, &c. 
by way of epiſodes. Its tablature or ſcore is given at 
large by Thoinot Arbeau in his Orcheſographia. 

PAV ANA, in Botany,” the name of the plant which pro- 
duces the grana tiglia of the ſhops, It is a ſpecies of 
RICINUS. | | 

PavAnNaA-word, when freſh, operates very violently, both 

by vomit and ſtool : when dried, it is much more gentle, 


never vomiting at all ; but at preſent it is ſcarce heard of 


in the ſhops. 


PAVEMENT, a layer or ſtratum of ſtone, or other mat- | 


ter, ſerving to cover and ſtrengthen the ground of divers 


places, for the more commodious walking on, or for the 


paſſage of carriages. | Ry: 
The word is formed from the Latin pavimentum, of pa- 
Vire, to beat down the earth, in order to make it firm and 
ſtrong. 52 | OT 
In England, the pavements of the grand ſtreets, &c. are 
uſually of flint or rubble- ſtone; courts, {tables, kitchens, 


halls, churches, &c. are paved with tiles, bricks, flags, 


or fire-{tone ; ſometimes with a kind of free-ſtone, and 
rag-ſtone. | 1 | 
In ſome cities, e. gr. of Venice, the ſtreets, &c. are 
paved with brick; churches ſometimes are paved with 
marble, and ſometimes with moſaic work, as the church 
of St. Mark at Venice. In France, the public roads, 
ſtreets, courts, &c. are paved with gres or grit, a kind of 
free-ſtone. 1 | ICY 
In Amſterdam, and the chief cities of Holland, they call 


their brick pavement the burghcr-maſter's pavement, to | 


diſtinguiſh it from the ſtone or flint pavement, which uſually 
takes up the middle of the ſtreet, and which ſerves for 
_ carriages ; the brick which borders it being deſtined for 
the paſſage of people on foot. | 
Pavement of free- ſtone, flint, and flags, in ſtreets, &c. 
are laid dry, i. e. in a bed of ſand ; thoſe of courts, ſta- 
bles, ground-rooms, &c. are laid in a mortar of lime and 
ſand; or in lime and cement, eſpecially if there be vaults 
or cellars underneath, Some maſons, after laying a floor 
dry, eſpecially of brick, ſpread a thin mortar over it; 
ſweeping it backwards and forwards to fill up the joints. 
The ſeveral kinds of pavement are as various as the ma- 
terials of which they are compoſed, and whence they de- 
rive the name by which they are diitinguithed : as, 1. 
Pebble-paving, which is done with ſtones collected from 
the ſea- beach, moſtly brought from the iſlands of Guern- 
ſey and Jerley ; they are very durable, indeed the moſt 
ſo of any ſtone uſed for this purpoſe. They are uſed of 
various 1izes, but thoſe which are from fix to nine inches 
deep, are eſteemed the moſt ſerviceable. When they 
are about three inches deep they are denominated bolders, 
or bowlers; theſe are uſed for paving court-yards, and 
other places not accuſtomed to receive carriages with 
heavy weights; when laid in geometrical figures they 
have a very pleaſing appearance. 
2. Rag paving was much uſed in London, but is very in- 
ferior to the pebbles; it is dug in the vicinity of Maid- 
ſtone, in Kent, from whence it has the name of Kentiſh 
rag- ſtone; there are ſquared ſtones of this material for 
paving coach-tracks, and footways. | | 
3. Purbeck pitchens ; ſquared ſtones uſed in footways ; 
they are brought from the iſland of Purbeck, and alſo fre- 
quently uſed in court- yards; they are in general from ſix 
to ten inches ſquare, and about tive inches deep. | 
4. Squared paving, for diſtinction by ſome called Scotch 
paving, « becauſe the firſt of the kind paved in the manner 
that has been and continues to be paved, came from Scot- 
land; the firſt was a clear cloſe ſtoue, called blue wynn, 
which is now diſuſed, becauſe it has been found inferior 


to others ſince introduced in the order they are hereafter 


placed, is 

5. Granite, a hard material, brought alſo from Scotland, 
of a reddiſh colour, very ſuperior to the blue wynn quarry, 
6. Gurnſey, which 1s the beſt, and now almoſt the only 
ſtone in uſe; it is the ſame ſtone with the pebble before 
ſpoken of, but broken with iron hammers, and ſquared 
to any dimenſions required of a priſmoidical figure, ſet 
with its ſmalleſt baſe downwards. The whole of the 


hire, and looks well for paving halls, or in party-coloured 


13. Marble paving, is moſtly variegated with different 


each admits of tour ſeveral fituations, in each whereof the 


ſixty- four combinations. 


two only differed from each other by the tranſpoſitiou of 
PAVEMENT of terrace, is that which ſerves for covering in 


wooden floor. | 


PAVEMENT, moſaic. Sce MoSAIC work. 
PAVEMENT, teſje/lated, See TESSELLA TED. 7s 
PAVEMENT, projection, or perſpettive of a. See PER- 


PAVETTA, in Botany, a genus of the terrandria meu, 


PAVIA, in Botany. See Scarlet Horſe CHESTNUT. 
PAVICULA, among the Romans, a rammer, or inſtru— 


PAVILION, in Arclitetture, ſignifies a kind of turret, 0! 


foregoing paying ſhould be bedded and paved in final] | 


gravel. | 
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. Purbeck-paving, for footways, is in general got in lu. 
A Rout 3 4 Tnckas thick; the oh ſort 5 e la. 
eſt and the beſt of this kind of paving. : 
8. Tork/hire-paving, is an exceeding good material for the 
ſame purpoſe, and is got of almoſt any dimenſions of the 
ſame thickneſs of the Purbeck ; this ſtone will not admit 
the wet to paſs through it, nor is it affected by the froſt, 
9. Ryegate, or fire-/lone paving, is uſed for hearths 
ſtoves, ovens, and fuch places as are liable to great heat 
which does not affect this ſtone if kept dry. ; 
10. Newcaſile flags, are ſtones about two feet ſquare 
and 15 or two Ie thick; they anſwer very well * 
paving out-offices ; they are ſomewhat like the Yorkthire 
11. Portland paving, with ſtone from the iſland of Port. 
an this is ſometimes ornamented with black marble 

ots. | | Py: | 
12. Sweedland paving, is a black flate dug in Leiceſter. 


Paving. e 


marbles, ſometimes inlaid in moſaic, - | 
14. Flat brick paving, done with brick laid in ſand, mor- 
tar, or groute, as when liquid lime. is poured into the 
Joints. 1 4 CT oo | 
15. Brick on edge paving, done with brick laid edgeways 
in the ſame manner. | 3 . 

16. Bricks are alſo laid flat or edgeways in herring-bone. 
17. Bricks are alſo ſometimes ſet endways in ſand, mor- 
tar, Or e e ext | = 

18. Paving is alſo performed with paviag bricks, 

19. With ten-inch tiles. : : 

20. With foot tiles. | | 

21. With clinkers for ſtables and outer offices. 

22. With the bones of animals, for gardens, &c, _ 
And 23. We have knob-paving, with large gravel-ſtones 
for porticoes, garden- ſeats, ke. 
Pavements of churches, &c. frequently conſiſt of ſtones 
of ſeveral colours; chiefly black and white, and of ſe- 
veral forms, but chiefly ſquare, and lozenges, artfully 
diſpoſed. Indeed, there needs no great variety of co- 
lours to make a ſurpriſing diverſity of figures and arrange- 
ments. M. Truchet, in the Memoirs of the French Aca- 
demy, has ſhewn by the rules of combination, that two 
ſquare- tones, divided diagonally into two colours, may 
be joined together chequerwiſe ſixty- four different ways: 
which appears ſurpriſing enough; ſince two letters, or 
figures can only be combined two ways. — _ 

Ihe reaſon is, that letters only change their ſituation with 
regard to the firſt and ſecond; the top and bottom re- 
maining the ſame : but in the arrangement of theſe ſtones, 


other ſquare may be changed ſixteen times, which gives 
Indeed, from a farther examination of theſe ſixty-four 
combinations, he found there were only thirty-two diffe- 
rent figures; each figure being repeated twice in the ſame 
ſituation, though in a different combination; ſo that the 


the dark and light parts. 


manner of a platform; whether it be over a vault, or a 


'T hoſe over vaults are uſually ſtones ſquared, and bedded 
in lead. T hole on wood called by the Latins, pavimen- 
ta contignata, are either ſtones with beds for bridges, tiles 
for cieling of rooms, or lays of mortar made of cement 
and lime, with flints or bricks laid flat: as is ſtill prac- 
tiſed by the eaſtern and ſouthern people a-top of their 
houles. | | 
All thoſe pavements which lie open were called by the 

Latins pavimenta ſubdlalia. 


SPECTIVE. 


claſs : its characters are, that the corolla is funnel-jhaped, 
and has one petal ; the ſtigma is crooked, and the fruit 
is a berry with two ſeeds. There is only one ſpecies. 


ment for beating down and levelling a ſpot of ground. 
It conſiſted of a.block of wood one foot long and hall a 
foot thick, with a long handle. | 


building uſually inſulated, and contained under 4 lingle 
roof; ſometimes ſquare, and ſometimes in form of 4 
dome; thus called from the reſemblance of its root to 4 
tent. | | 

The word comes from the Italian padig/ione, tet, and 
that from the Latin papllio. 4 
Pavilions are ſometimes alſo projecting pieces, in te 


front of a buil ling, marking the middle thereof. Some- 
LNCS 


\ 


times the pavilion flanks a corner, in which caſe it is 
called an angular pavilion. The Louvre is flanked with 


four pavilions, The pavilions are uſually 8 
the reſt of the building. 


There are Pavilions built in gardens, popularly called 
fummer-houſes. pleafure-houſes, &c. Some caſtles or 
forts conſiſt only of a ſingle pavilion. 3 
Pavirion, in Heraldry, denotes a covering in form of 
> tent, which inveſts, or wraps up, the armories of di- 
vers kings and ſovereigns depending only on, God, and 
their ſword. Lo 
The French heralds hold, that none but ſovereign mo- 
narchs may bear the pavilion entire, and in all its parts. 
The pavilion conſiſts of two parts: the top, which is the 
chapeau, or coronet 3 and the curtain which makes the 
mantle. Thoſe who are elective, or have any depen- 


dence, ſay the heralds, muſt take off the head, and retain | 


nothing but the curtains. | : 3 | 
The uſe of pavilions and mantles in armories is derived 
from the ancient lambrequins, which are ſometimes 
found ſtretched out in form of coverings, and tucked 
back on either fide. 


Others will have it derived from the ancient tournaments, | 


wherein were expoſed the arms of the knight, in rich 

tapeltry-work, on tents and pavilions, which the chiefs of 
the quadrils planted to ſhelter themſelves in, till the 
time of entering the liſts. 


PavitioN, in Var, denotes a TENT raiſed on poſts to 


lodge under in the ſummer time. 


PaviLioN'is allo ſometimes applied to flags, colours, en- 
ſigns, ſtandards, banners, &c. all which authors uſually 


confound with one another. 15 
The cuſtom of bearing pointed pavilions, as at preſent, 


firſt came from the Mahometan Arabs, at the time when 
they conquered Spain. 'Iill then, all colours were 


ſtretched on croſs pieces like chuich-banners; whence 


they were called in Latin, vexilla quaſi velilla, a diminu- 


tire of vela, ſails. | ö 
The pirates all along the coaſts of the Atlantic, and Bar- 
bary, bear hexagonal pavilions, gules, charged with a 


little Turk, d4refled in his turban; though contrary to 


their law, which prohibits the making any image of a 
man; from an opinion that thoſe who make the figure 


here will be obliged to furniſh a ſoul for it at the day of 


judgment, or, in default thereof, be damned. 


But this portrait, it ſeems, is that of Hali Sulficar, Ma- 


homet's ſon-in-law, to whoſe party the Africans adhere: 
and who appointed his picture to be repreſented on their 
banners; imagining himſelf fo terrible to the Chriſtians, 
that the mere ſight of his image would put them to flight; 
as we are told by Leunclavius. 
Pavilions, among Fewellers, the under ſides and corners 


of the brilliants, lying between the GIRDLE and the | 


COLLET. | 
PAUL's art. See ART. 5 
St. PAUL, hermits of, See HERMIT. - 


Paul, an Italian coin, worth almoſt ſix pence Engliſh, 

PAUL, in Sa Language, is a ſhort bar of wood, or iron, 
fixed cloſe to the caPsSTERN or WINDLASS of a ſhip, to 
prevent thoſe engines from rolling back, or giving way, 
when they are employed to heave in the cable, or other- 
wiſe charged with any great effort. 


PAULA gumda, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 


people of the Eaſt Indies to a ſpecies of foſſil of the 
oſteocalla kind, found in ſome ſprings, the waters of which 

ate loaded wich ſpar. Theſe people uſed it in medicine, 
giving it in milk for gonorrhœas, and that with good 
ſucceſs. | 


PAULADADUM, a name given by ſome authors to the | 


medicinal earth of the iſland of Mala, called terra Me- 
litenſis, and gratia ſundti Pauli. Some have given this 
name allo to a ſpecies of white bole found in ſome parts 
of Italy, which is made into cakes, and ſealed, and ſerves 
in the plice of this and other white earths. | 
PAULLIANISUS, PAULLANISTE, a ſect of heretics, ſo 


called from their founder Paulus Samoſatenus, a native. 


of Samoſata, elected biſhop of Antioch in 202. 


His doarine ſeems to have amounted to this: that the 


Son and the Holy Gholt exiſt in God in the ſame man- 
ner as the faculties of reaſon and activity do in man; that 


Chriſt was born a mere man; but that the reaſon or | 


wiſdom of the Father deſcended into him, and by him 


wrought miracles upon earth, and inftruQed the nations; 


and finally, that, on account of this union of the divine 
word with the man Jeſus, Chriſt might, though impro- 
perly, be called God. It is alſo ſaid, that he did not 
baptize in the name of the Father and the Son, &c, For 
which reaſon the council of Nice ordered thoſe baptized 
by him to be rebaptized.- | 

Being condemned by Dionyſus Alexandrinus in a coun- 
cil, he abjured his errors, to avoid depoſition z but ſoon 
after he reſumed them, and was aCtually depoled by an- 
other council in 269. | 


VoL, III. Ne 260. 


P A V 


PAULICIANS, a branch of the ancient Manichees; fo 


called from their chieftain, one Paulus, an Armenian, iri 
the ſeventh century: who with his brother John, both, of 
Samoſatena, formed this ſect; though others are of opi- 
nion that they were thus called from another Paul, an 


Armenian by birth, who lived under the reign of Juſti» 


nian II. A certain zealot, called Conſtantine, revived, 
in the ſeventh century, under the government of Con- 
ſtans, this drooping. faction, which had ſuffered much 
from the violence of its adverſaries, and was ready to ex- 
pire under the ſeverity of the imperial edits, and of 
thoſe penal laws which were executed againſt its 2dhe- 
rents with the utmoſt rigour. However, the Paulicians, 
by their number, and the countenance of the emperor 
Nicephorus, became formidable to all the Eaft. 

But the cruel rage of perſecution, which had for ſome 
years been ſuſpended, broke forth with redoubled vio— 
lence under the reigns of Michael Curopalates, and Leo 
the Armenian, who inflicted capital puniſhment on ſuch 
of the Paulicians as refuſed to return into the boſom of 
the church. | | 

The empreſs Theodora, tutoreſs of'the emperor Michael, 
in 845, would oblige them either to be converted, or to 
quit the empire: upon which, ſeveral of them were put 
to death, and more retired among the Saracens ;z but 
they were not all extetminated. | 

Upon this, they entered into a league with the Saracens, 
and, chuſing for their chief an officer of the greateſt re- 
ſolution and valour, whoſe name was Carbeas, they de- 
clared againſt the Greeks a war which was carried on 
during this whole century, with the greateſt vehemence 
and fury. During theſe commotions, ſome Paulicians, 
towards the concluſion of this century, ſpread abroad 


their doctrines among the Bulgarians : many of them, 


either from a principle of zeal for the propagation of 
their opinions, or from a defire of getting rid of the per- 
ſecution and opprt ſſion they ſuffered under the Grecian 
oke, retired, about the cloſe of the eleventh century, 
dae Bulgaria and Thrace, and formed ſettlements in 
other countries, The firſt migration was into Italy, 
from whence, in proceſs of time, they ſent colonies into 
almoſt all the other provinces of Europe, and formed 
gradually a conſiderable number of religious :emblies, 
who adhered to their doctrine, and who were afterwards 
perſecuted with the utmoſt vehemence by the Roman 
pontiffs. In Italy they were called Pararini, from a cer- 
tain place called Pataria, being a part of the city of Milan, 
where they held their aſſemblies; and CaTHARI or Ga- 
zari, from Gazaria, or the Leſſer Tartary. In France 


they were called ALBIGENSES, The firſt religious aſ- 


ſembly the Paulicians had formed in Europe, is ſaid to have 
been diſcovered at Orleans, in 1017, under the reign of 
Robert; many of whom were condemned to be burnt 


alive. The ancient Paulicians, according to Photius, ex- 


preſſed the utmoſt abhorrence of Manes and his doctrine. 
The Greek writers compriſe their errors und-r the fix 


following particulars. 1. They denied that this inferior 


and viſible world is the production of the ſupreme Being, 
and they diſtinguiſh the Creator of this world, and of 
buman bodies, from the moſt high God, who dwells in 
the heavens: and hence ſome have been led to conceive, 
that they were a branch of the GNosTics, rather than 
of the Manicyzans. 2. They treated contemptuouſly 
the Virgin Mary, or, according to the uſual manner of 


ſpeaking, among the Greeks, they refuſed to adore and 


worſhip her. 3. They refuſed to celebrate the inſtitu- 
tion of the Lord's Supper. 4. They loaded the croſs 
of Chriſt with contempt and reproach; by which we are 
only to underſtand, that they refuſed to follow the ab- 
ſurd and ſuperſtitious practice of the Greeks, who paid 


to the pretended wood of the croſs a certain ſort of re- 


Iigious homage. 5. They rejected, after the example of 
the greateſt part of the Gnoſtics, the books of the Old 
Teſtament, and looked upon the writers of that ſacred 
hiſtory, as inſpired by the creator of this worid, and not 


by the ſupreme God. 6. They excluded preſbyters and 


elders from all part in the adminiſtration of the church. 
Motheim's Exel. Hiſt. vol. ii. p 178, Svo.“ 


PAULLINIA, in Botany, a genus of the celandria trigynia 


claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a perma- 
nent empalement, compoſed of four ſmall oval leaves; 
it has ſour oblong oval petals, twice the ſize of the em- 
palement; and eight ſhort ſtamina with a turbinated 
germen, having thice ſhort flender ſtyles, crowned by 
{preading ſtigmas; the germen turns to a large three- 
cornered capſule with three cells, each containing one 

almoſt oval feed, Linnæus reckons ſeven, and Miller 
nine ſpecies, natives of the Welt Indies. 


PAUNCH, or Pancn, on Shrp-beard, a fort of thick and 


| {ſtrong mat, formed by interweaving twilts of rope-yarn 
as cloſe as poſſible. See MaTTs. 

PAVO, peacect, in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, unknown to the ancients, and not viſible in 
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our northern parts of the world, containing fourteen | 
ſtars ; the ſituation, longitudes, and latitudes of which 
are as follow : | Jo 


W 2 
: 8 Latitude | 55 
Names and fituations of the |* [Lon gitud South. | = 
1 ſtars. 8. 
* 
0 ö 1 
The eye of the peacock 20 o 3036 11 19, 2 
In the breaſt | 24 41 5146 56 21] 3 
In the right wing 18 41 38045 52 34] 3 
| In the middle q | 13 42 28/44 29 3] 3 
In the root of the tail, firſt 3 53 2444 6 13] 5 
ROE 2 42 1101 37 9 5 
third 3 55 22139 3 23] 4 
fourth c 11 3137 10 46] © 
fifth o 49 34/133 54 14] 5 
ſixth 429 39 17138 3 36] 4 
cs: | 
ſeventh 27 22 5440 9 28] 5 
lait 24 7 4441 28 24 
In the right foot b 1 22 11,48 6 3] 4 
In the lett foot . 9 43 7159 49 714 


Pavo, in Jchthvology. See PEACOCK-fi/h. 
Pa vo, in Ornithology. See PEACOCK. 
PAVONIUS-/apis, the peacock-ſtone, a name given by Lu- 
dovicus Dulcis, and other writers of his time, to a ſtone | 
of which they ſay many idle things, ſuch as its having 
the virtue of gaining a perſon's love to another, and the 
like. They have left us no deſcription of it, but pro- | 
bably it was one of the variegated agates. | 
PAUPER, in Law. See Fox MA parperis, and Poox. 
PAURAEDRASTYLA, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name 
of a genus of cryſtals. The word is derived from the 
Greek Sup, a few, ed, aſide, or plane, the privative 
particle a, not, and ng, a column, and expreſſes a foſſil 
compoſed of but a few ſides or planes, and having no 
column. | | | 
The bodies of this genus are cryſtals, compoſed of two 
»yramids joined baſe to baſe, without the intervention 
of a column ; theſe being both hexangular, and conſe- 
quently the whole body compoſed only of twelve planes; 
the others of the ſame ſtructure being compoſed of ſixteen. 
Of this genus there are only faur known ſpecies, See 
Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 3. TOs _ 1 
PAUSANIA, ILwoavza, in Antiquity, a feſtival in which 
were ſolemn games, wherein freeborn Spartans only con- 
tended. It had its name from Pauſanias, the Spartan 
general, under whoſe conduct the Grecians overcame 
Mardonius in the famous battle at Plateæ, there being 
always an oration in praiſe of him. Ee 
PAUSARY, Pavsarivs, in ancient Rome, an officer who, 
in the ſolemn pomps or proceſſions of the goddeſs Iſis, 
directed the ſtops, or pauſes. | 
In theſe ceremonies, there were ſrequent ſtands at places, 
prepared for the purpoſe, wherein the ſtatues of Iſis and 
Anubis were ſet down; much after the manner of reſting- 
places in the proceſſion of the holy ſacrament in the 
Romiſh church. 
Theſe reſts were called man/zones : 
of was the office of theſe pauſari. 
From an inſcription quoted by Salmaſius it appears, that 
the Romans had a kind of college or corporation of ph, 
aries. | | 
21 USARY, pauſarius, was alſo a name given to an officer 
in the Roman galleys, who gave the ſignal to the rowers, 
and marked the times and pauſes; to the end they might 
act in concert, and row all together. | 
This was always done with a muſical inſtrument. Hy- 
ginus ſays, that, m the ſhip Argo, Orpheus did the office 
with his lyre. | 
PAUSE, a ſtop or ceſſat 
or the like. 
The word is formed from the Latin powuſa, which we find 
uſed in Lucretius and Plautus in the fame ſenſe. 
The uſe of pointing in grammar is, to make the proper 
auſes in certain places. | 
The uſe of theſe pauſes is equally neceſſary to the ſpeaker 
and to the hearer: to the ſpeaker, that he may take breath, 
without which he cannot proceed far in his delivery, and 
that he may relieve the organs of ſpeech by theſe tem- 
porary reſts, which otherwife would be ſoon tired by 
continued and uninterrupted action : to the hearer, that 
the ear alſo may be relieved from the fatigue which it 


the regulation where 


| 


ion of ſpeaking, ſinging, playing, 


would otherwiſe endure from a continuity of ſound, and | 


that the underſtanding may have ſufficient time to mark 
the diſtinction of ſentences, and their ſeveral members, 
Pauſes in common diſcourſe, and in moſt compoſitions 
in proſe, have, beſides the duration, marks of a ſurer 
kind annexed to them to point out their nature: and 


theſe are certain notes of the voice 
mo —_ * pauſes are, at the inſta 
and inform the mind what it is to 
whether the fenſe is ſtill to be WR de them z 
ſentence; whether the preceding one is to te u 
member of the ſentence; or whether the [ur = laſt 
cloſed, and a new one is to begin. By mea OE. 
notes or tones, the ſpeaker may proportion his nya 
the importance of the ſenfe, and not merely to Oe ix 
matical ſtructure of words in ſentences. i * 
or ſentiment of peculiar moment, may be * 
cloſed by a longer pau/e than uſual: a pauſe e hg 2 
made before ſome very emphatical word, but U 8 
liberty that ſhould be uſed with great Gtion | Fg 35 
gious writer on this ſubject obſerves, that pauſos 7 AY 
ral depend upon EMPHaAs1s 2: words are fufficie EY 
ſtinguiſhed from each other by accent; but to 55 5 ok 
their meaning when ranged in ſentences, em bake rg: 
pauſes are neceflary, Accent, fays this wil 275 
link which connects ſyllables together, and form won 
into words: emphaſis is the link which cotinetts. Wh | 
together, and forms them into members of eie 
but that there may be no miſtake to which em i; 32 bh 
words belong, at the end of every ſuch den 7 
ſentence, there ought to be a perceptible pauſe, Sheridan, 
3 p. 75, Kc. See Cou ua, CoLox, PolxTs, 
There is a parſe in the middle of each 
miſtich it is called the reſt, or repoſe. | 
Pauſes, or filences, are the ſame in poetry as the odd- 
reſts in mufic, which ſerve to make the odd notes every 
ten. St. Auſtin inſtructs us how the pauſes are to 5 
made according to the laws of muſic, 7 
FO 3 a wg" wing of hlence, and reſt; called 
, by ſome, a mute figure; becauſe it ſhews, that ſome 
[hor any is to be ſilent, while the others continue 
Pauſe, are uſed either for the ſake of ſome fugue or imi- 
tation, or to give a breathing time, or to give room for 
another voice, &c. to an{wer what this part ſung ; as in 
dialogues, echoes, &c. 3 e 
The ancients had two kinds of pauſes; the one called by 
the Italians, mal pauſes, becauſe firſt placed at the be- 
ginning of the piece, though ſometimes after: and re- 
gularly before the circle O, or the ſemicirc!e C. They 
had alſo pauſes to mark ſilences, after the characters of 
the meaſure, aud in the courſe of the piece. | 
PAvsE, general, denotes a general ceſſation, or ſilence, of 
of all the parts. | | 5 
PAUSE, demi, a ceſſation for the time of half a mexſore, 
hey alſo ſay, puryje of a minim, pauſe of a ſewibreue, long 
pauſe, and pauſes of a croma and A ee which are 
names given by the Italians to expreis the diſfetent values 
or durations of pauſes. | 4 | | 
For the ſigns 0+ charaCters of porſes, fee CHARACTER. 
AUSEBASTOS, in Neo Hofes the name 7 a 
beautiful ſtone dedicated to Venus, and called alſo pane- 
ros lt ſeems to have been a beautiful agate. | 
PAUSICAPE, Ilavomany, among the Athenians, a kind 
of puniſhment. A round engine was put about the neck | 
in ſuch a manner, that the ſufferer could not lift his hand“ 
to his head. | 
PAUSIS, a word uſed b 
in acute diſeaſes. | 
PAUXI, in Ornitho/egy, the name of an American bird 
deſcribed by Nieremberg, and ſeeming to be the ſame 
with the MITU of the Brafilians, deſcribed by Marggtave, 
and with the gep-totor! of Nieremberg : the whole differ 
ence is, that this, inſtead of a creſt, has a flethy protu- 
berance at the baſis of its bill; this is of the ſhape of a 
pear, and as hard as a ftone, and is of a beautiful turcois 
colour, or fine pale blue. _ 
PAW FAT TE, in Hearldry, the fore-foot of a beaſt cut 
off ſhort, If the whole leg be cut off, it is called gambes | 
Lion's paws are much uſed in armoury. 
Paw, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to paw the ground 
when his leg being either tired or painful, he does not 
= _Y upon the ground, and ſears to hurt himſelf as he 
walks. 5 
PAWLE, in a ip. See Paul. 
PAWN, pignus, a pledge or gage for ſurety of payment of 
money lent. It is ſaid to be derived, à pugno, quia ves 
que pignori dantur, pugno vel manu traduniur. Lit. Dict. 
The party that pawns goods hath a general property in 
them; they cannot be forfeited by the party that hath 
them in pawn, for any offence of his, nor be taken in cx- 
ecution for his debt; neither may they otherwite be put 
in execution till the debt for which they are pswned is ſa- 
tisſied. Litt, Rep. 332. 
If the pawn is laid up, and the pawnee robbed, he is not 


1 


which declare 6 
It they are mad; 


verſe : in an he- 


1 


y the old phyſicians for a remiſlon 


. 


anſwerable; though if the pawnee uſe the thing, a5 3 
. jewel, 


jewel, watch, &c. that will not be the worſe for wearing, 
which he may do, it is at his peril; and if he is robbed, 
he is anſwerable to the owner, as the uſing occaſioned 
the loſs, &c. Ibid. e 
If the pawn is of ſuch a nature that the keeping is 4 
charge to the pawnee, as a cow, or a horſe, &c. he may 
milk the one, and ride the other, and this ſhall go in re- 
compence for his keeping. Ibid. . 
Things which will grow the worſe by uſing, as apparel, 
Kc. he may not uſe. 
PawN, among Miners, 1s a pledge of money put into the 
bar-maſter's hand, at the time when the plaintiff cauſes 
the bar-maſter to arrelt the mine, 
Pawn-broker. See BROKER. 
PAWNAGE. See PANNAGE. 
PAX dei. See PEACE of God. 
Pax eccleſias See DANCTUARY, 
Pax regis. See PEACE of the king. . 
Longe debet effe pax regis a parte ſua, ubi reſidens fuerit, a 
guatuor partibus loci illius, hoc eft quatuor milliaria & tres 
guarenteuæ, & novem acre latitudine, & novem pedes, & 
novem palmæ, & novem grana Hor dei, & o. Leg. Edv. 
Confefl. | 
A PA EM redire, to reſtore to the peace, is to reverſe an 
outlawry ; whereby a perſon is reſtored to the benefit of 
the king's peace. | 3 | 
Rex pitefl dare quod ſuum eſt, hoc eft, pacem ſuam quam 
utlagatus amt. Blacton, lib. iii. | 
PAY of the army and navy, is the ſtipend or ſalary allowed 
for each individual ſerving in the army or navy; for which 
we refer the reader to the Regiſters publiſhed annually, 
and in almoſt every body's hands. SIR 
Pay-maſter, is the perſon intruſted with the 
that has the charge of paying it. The payment of the 
land-ſorces is under the direction of an ofhice, the buſi- 
neſs of which is conducted by the pay-maſler general, his 
deputy, caſhiers, clerks, & c.. The payment of the navy 
is under the direction of the treaſurer of the Navy, a 
Pay- maſter, and accomptant, clerks, &. There is alſo a 
pay-ma/ter of the penſions, &c. 
To PaY, in Sea Language, is to daub or anoint the ſurface 
of any body, in order to preſerve it from the injuries of 
the water, weather, &c. Thus the bottom of a ſhip is 
paid with a compoſition of tallow, ſulphur, reſin, &c. 
The ſides of a ſhip are uſually paid wirh tar, turpentine, 
or reſin, or with a compoſition of tar and oil, to which 
is ſometimes added red oker, &c. in order to protect the 
planks from being ſplit by the fun or wind. The lower 
maſts are, for the tame reaſons, paid with the materials of 
the ſame fori, if we except thoſe along which their re- 
ſpective ſails are frequently hoiſted and lowered ; ſuch arc 
the maſts of ſloops and ſchooners, which are always paid 
with tallow for this purpoſe: for the ſame reaſon, all top- 
malts and top-gallant-maſts are alſo paid with hog's-lard, 
butter, or tallow. Falconer. See Sr and WOOD. 
PAYING-7j, in Sea Language, denotes the movement by 
which a thip's head falls to leeward of the point where it 
was previouſly directed: particularly when, by negleR 


of ih; helmſman, ſhe had inclined to windward ot her | 


courie, fo as to make the head-falls ſhiver in the wind, 
and retard her velocity. 


_ ParixG 9 is likewiſe uſed to ſignify the payment of the 


ſhip's officers and crew, and the diſcharge of the ſhip | 


from ſervice, in order to be laid up at the moorings. 
PayinG-out, or PAYING=-away, is the act of flackening a 


cable, or other rope, ſo as to let it run out of the vellel | 


for ſome pafticular purpoſe. See CABLE. 
PAYMENT, the diſcharge of a debt, either by money 
really told, or by bills of exchange, &c, See DEBT, &c. 
PAYMENT, prompt,” a popular term, in England and Am- 
ſterdam. It is when a debtor acquits what he owes, 
before the expiration of the term granted by the creditor. 
The ordinary diſcount for prompt payment on molt mer- 
chandizes, is 1 per cent. | 
PAYMENTS, equatten of, See EQUATION H payments. 
* piſum, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia decandria 
cls, 


palement cut into five points, the two upper being broad- 


eſt; it hath four petals, and is of the butterfly kind; the | 
ſtandard is broad, heart ſhaped, reflexed, and indented, |. 


ending in a point; the two wings are ſhorter, roundiſh, 

and cloſe together; the keel is compretſed, half. moon 
ſhaped, and ſhorter than the wings; it hath ten ſtamina 
in two bodies, the upper ſingle one is plain and awl- 
ſhaped, the other nine ate cylindrical below the middle, 
and awl-{haped above, and cut; theſe are joined together; 
it has an oblong compreſſed germen, with a triangular 
riſing {tyle 3, the germen afterward becomes 3 large long 
taper pod, termivated by a ſharp riſing point, opening 
with two valves, having one row of roundifh ſeeds. 
Miller enumerates fx, and Linnæus four ſpecies. 


C 


Its characters are theſe: the flower hath an em 


q 


money, and 


We have ſeveral ſorts of peas cultivated for uſe in the | 


2 


gardens about London and elſewhere; and as many ped: 
pie are deſirous of having them very early, it is a com- 
mon practice to raiſe them on hot beds: The method 
of doing this is, to ſow the peas under warm hedges or 
walls. In the middle of October, when the plants -are 
come up, their ſtalks are to be kept earthed up, and thus 
they are to remain till the end of January, or beginning 
of February, covering them againſt the ſevere froſts with 
peas-haulm, or other light covering. In January or Fe- 
bruary, there mult be made a moderate hot-bed; the 
dung muſt be laid about two feet thick, and carefully 
beat down, and covered about fix or eight inches deep 
with light freſh earth; and when the frames have been 


ſet on about four days, the plants muſt be planted in the 


earth, at about two feet dittance, in rows, and placed in 
each row at about an inch one from another, They muit 
be watered and ſhaded till they have taken root, and then 


they mult have as much air as may be; and when they 


begin to fruit, they ſhoutd be watered more frequently 
than before, which will occaſion their producing a larger 
quantity of fruit. | 

The common dwarf pea is the fort always uſed on this 
occaſion, as all the reſt ramble too much in their ſtalks. 
The ticit fort of pea to be ſown to ſucceed thofe on the 
hot-beds, is the hotſpurz of which the gardeners reckon 
three or four forts, which differ very little from each 


other; but thoſe callea the golden and Charlton hotſpur 
are uſually preferred to the reſt. 'Theſe are to be fown 


in October, as thoſe intended for the hot-bed. and treated 
every way in the ſame manner; but in ſpring they are 


ſubject to be deſtroyed by flugs and other ver ing the 


beſt method of deſtroying which is, to flake a little lime, 
and throw over the earth among the plants. For fear of 
this crop miſcarrving by the ſeverity of weather, it is 


always proper to {ow two others after this, at the diſtance 


of a fortnight each: 2nd after this there ſhould be no 
others ſowed till the beginning, middle, and end of Ja- 
nuary. To ſucceed theſe, which will ſupply the table 
with early peas, the Spaniſh morotto, which is a large 
pea, and a very plentiful bearer, ſhould be ſowed about 
the middle of February, in rows on a clear plat of ground; 
the rows ſhould be three feet aſunder; and the feas dropt 
at an inch from each other: theſe mull be all very care- 
fully covered two inches deep with earth, and the rooks, 
mice, &c. prevented trom getting at them. A fortnight 
after this another ſpot ſhould be ſowed with this or ſome 


other larger pea, and this continued every fortnight till 


the latter end of May: obſerving to allow the marrow- 
fats, and other large ſorts of peas, at leaſt 31 ſeet, or four 
feet between row and row: and the roſe-p:a thould be 
allowed at leaſt eight or ten inches from plant to plant 
in the rows. The dwarf-peas need not have more room 


than two feet, row from row, and an inch diltance-1n the 
row. 


The fickle pea, which is the ſort moſtly cultivated in 
Holland, is rarely propagated in England : this ſhould 


be planted in rows about 27 feet aſunder, well guarded. 


from birds, and in other reſpects managed as the other 
forts. There {hould be continued a ſucceſſion of the 


hot{pur peas, by ſowing fome every week or ten. days; 


but thoſe which are ſown late in the 1caſon, i:ould have 
a Urong moiſt ſoil. The belt of all the large kinds is the 
marrow-fat, which, planted on a ſtrong foil, will con- 
tinue good through the month of Auguſt. ihe grey and 
other large winter peas are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, 
but are uſually town in fields in molt parts of England: 
the beſt time tor ſowing them is about the beginning of 
March, when the weather is dry; and they ikould be 
allowed at leaſt three feet diſtance from row to row, and 
lown thin in the rows, 


PEAs, feld. The common white pea ſucceeds beſt in a 


light ſandy land, or in a rich looſe ſoil; the time of fow- 
ing them is in the latter end of March, or beginning of 
April, on warm land: but in cold ground they ihould be 
ſown a ſortnight or three weeks later. Three buſhels 
are the common allowance for an acre; and they kill 
the weeds a land is ſubject to better than any other crop. 
The uſual method of ſowing theſe peas is with a broad 


caſt, and by harrowing them in: but if they are ſet in 


drills, half the quantity of ſeed will ſerve for an acre, 
and the ground may be ſtirred with a hoe to deſtroy the 
weeds, and the peas earthed up, which will greatly im- 
prove them, and render the cutting of them more eaſy 
in autumn, when they are ripe. In Staffordſhire they 
low the garden rowncivals in fields, and they grow and 
yield very well, though they are left trailing on the ground 
without any ſupport of ſticks, 

The green apd maple 10wncivals require a ſtronger ſoil 
than the white; and ſhould be ſown later in the ſpring : 
the rows ſhould be in drills, 24 or three feet aſunder, and 
the ground between the rows ſhould be ſtirred two or 


three times with a hoe. The grey peas thrive belt on a 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong clayey land, and are commonly ſon under furrow, 
but they would ſucceed beſt in drills. Theſe may be ſown 
towards the end of February; by drawing a drill with a 
hoe, by a line, about two inches deep, and ſcattering the 
ſeed therein; then the earth ſhould be drawn over them 
with a rake, ſo that they may be equally covered. In 
large fields, a ſhallow furrow is commonly made with 
the plough, the ſeeds are ſcattered in it, and the earth i; 
hairowed over them. It a horſe-hoe be drawn between the 
rows, it will eradicate the weeds, ſtir the ſoil under it mel- 
low, and greatly promote the growth of the plants. Miller. 
he common quantity of feed is two buſhels to an acre. 
The blue pea is the belt kind for light ſandy land, and is 
to be early ſown; all peas love land manured with lime 
or with merle. In Suffolk they plough up their lays in 
the beginning of March, and turning the turf well, they 
have a croſs ſtick, ſet with tron pegs, which they ſtrike 
down with their fect: theſe pegs make holes at an even 
diſtance; into which chey have boys and girls following 
to put the peas ſingly, till all the land is ſet. As ſoon as 
this crop is cut, they plough the land acroſs, and harrow- 
ing it well, they plough it again, and ſow it about Mi- 


| 


chaelmas with wheat, the next year with barley, then | 


with oats; after which the land requires new improve- 
ment. Mortimer's Huſbanery. 


In order to obtain good ſeed, ſome rows ſhould be leſt x 
ungathered z and when the peas are in flower, all thoſe | 


plants, which are not of the right ſort, ſhould be drawn 
out. The others muſt remain till their ſeeds begin to 
ſplit, and then ſhould be gathered up with the haulm, 
and either be laid up in ſtalks till winter, or threſhed as 
ſoon as they are dry, and the peas put up in ſacks for uſe. 

It is moſt adviſeable to change the ſeed every year, or 
every two years at leaſt, Miller. | | 
PE A, chich, cicer, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia de- 
candria claſs. Its characters are theſe: the empale- 


ment is cut into five ſegments; the flower is of the | 


butterfly kind; the ſtandard large, roundiſh, and plain; 
the wings are much ſhorter and obtuſe, the Keel 
is ſhorter than the wings, and is ſharp-pointed ;, it bath 
ten {tamina, nine of them being joined, and the tenth 


ſeparate; it has an ova! germen, which becomes a turgid | 


ſwelling pod of a rhomboidal figure, ineloſing two roundiſh 
ſeeds, with a protuberance on their tide. There is but 


one ſpecies of this plant; though there is indeed a va- | 
riety of it with red ſeed, but they differ only in colour. | 


The chich pea is much cultivated in Spain, being an in- 

gredient in their dyes, and is there called garavance, It 

is cultivated in France alſo, but in England it is rarely 

ſown ; and unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm and dry, the 

plants decay before the ſeeds ripen. Miller. 

The ancient Hebrews made u'e of chich peas as their com- 
mon proviſions, when they took the field. They parched 
them to eat. At this day in Egypt, when people under- 


take a journey, they lay in a good ſtock of chich peas, | 


parched in a frying-pan. Bellonius aſſures us, that at 
Grand Cairo, aud Damaſcus, there are abundance of 
ſhops, where people do nothing elſe but fry peas, it being 
a fort of provitions with which they furniſh travellers. 
In Ethiopia they take barley with them, roaſted in the 
ſame manner. In "Turkey they lay in a ſtock of rice on 
theſe occaſions, which they prepare and ſhell, The. 


Hebrew term "Ip, bonihes properly any thing roaſted 


in general, and by it is underſtood roaſted peas, rice, or 


| barley; ſome will have even coffee to be meant by it. 
HhHellon. lib. it. cap. 53. Calm. Dict. Bibl. | 

PEA, everlaſting, or earth nut PEA, names ſometimes given 
to the lathyrus. See Chichling VETCH. | | 

PE A, heart, or bladder-PEa, cardioſpermum, or corindum, 

in Botany, a genus of the efftandria trigynia claſs, Its 


characters are theſe; the flower which hath a perma- 
nent empalement of four concave leaves, has four obtuſe 


petals, which are alternately larger; and a ſmall four 
Jeaved nectarium encompathng the germen; with eight 
ſtamina, three and three ſtanding oppoſite, the other two 
on each ſide; the ge: men is thiee-corneced, and becomes 
a roundiſh ſwollen capſule, with three lobes divided into 
three cells opening at the top, each having one or two 
_ globular ſceds, marked with a heart. Linnæus reckons 
two and Miller three ſpecies. | | 
Theſe plants grow naturally in both the Indies, where 
they climb upon whatever ſhrubs are near them, to the 
height of eight or ten feet, but will not thrive in the 
open air in England. They are annual plants. 
The co indum is laid to be uſed as an emoliient, boiled 
as food; the feeds, which are a ſort of pea, are allo 
boiled and eaten, 
PEA, Indian, or heath, the name by which a ſpecies of oro- 
bus is ſometimes called. See Bitter VETCH, 


| PEACE, homage of the, See HM AGE. 


PEA, ſcarlet, in Botany, the Engliſh name of a 
plants, called by Linnæus glycine. See Liquorice VET H. 
PEa, fweet-ſcented and Tangier. See Chichling Vxrcu oo 
PEA, winged, a name by which ſome call the /orus, 
Bird's foot TxEFOIL. . 

EA, wild-winged, a ſpecies of the piſum, or co | ; 
PEA, wood. Nor Biller VETCH. FOO | Hake 
PEACE, Pax, in its general fignification, ſtands in o 
ſition to war. | Pre- 
PEACE, in Mythology. See Pac ALIA. | 
PEACE, in our Law Books, &c. is reſtrained to a quiet and 

inoffenſive carriage towards the king, and his people 

Lamb. Eirenarch. a 

Where any man ſtands in danger of harm from another. 

and makes oath thereof before a juſtice of the peice, he 

muſt be ſecured by good bond, which is called 34), 

to ihe peace, | 

Any juſtice of the peace may, ex cio, bind all thoſe to 

keep the peace, who, in his preſence, make auy fray ; 

or threaten to kill or beat another; or contend together 
with hot and angry words; or go about with unuſual 
weapons or attendance, to the terror of the people; and all 
fuch as he knows to be common barrettor:; and ſuch ag 
are brought before him by the conſtable for a breach of 
the peace in his preſence, and all ſuch perſons, as, havin 
been before buund to the peace, have broken it and for. 
feited their recognizances. Aiſo, wherever any private 
man hath juſt cauſe to fear that another will burn his 
| houſe, or do him a corporal injury, by killing, impriſon- 
ing, or beating him; or that he will procure others ſo to 
do; he may demand ſurety of the peace againſt ſuch per- 
ſon; and every juſtice of the peace is bound to print Wo 
if he who demands it will make oath, that he is aQtually 
under fear of death or bodily harm; and will ſhew that 
he has juſt cauſe to be ſo, by reaſon of the other's me- 
naces, attempts, or having lain in wait for him; and will 
alſo farther ſwear that he does not require ſuch ſurcty | 
out of malice or mere vexation. Ibis is called ſwearing 
the peace againſt another; and if the party does not find 
ſureties, as the juſtice in his diſcretion ſhall require, he 
may immediately be committed till he does. A REG 
NIZANCE for keeping the peace, when given may be for- 
feited by any actual violence, or even an aſſault, or me- 
nace, to the perſon of him who demanded it, if it be a 
ſpecial recognizance; or, if the recogniaance be general, 
by any unlawful ad ion whatfoever, that either is or tends 
to a breach of the peace. Blackſt. Com. b. iv. p. 281, 
&c. See GooD-abearing, „„ ii | 
PEACE, time of, is when the courts of juſtice are open, and 
the judges and miniſters of the ſame may by law protect 
men from wrong and violence, and diſtribute jullice to 
all. See Coke on Litt, 1 = 
Peace of the king, pax regis, mentioned in the ſtat, 6 
Kic. II. &c. is that ſecurity which the king promiſes his 
ſubjects, and others taken into his PROTECTION, both 
for liſe aud goods. 5 55 
PEACE of God and the church, pax Dei & ecclęſiæ, mentioned 
in our Ancient Law Books, is that reſt and ce ſſa tion which 
the king's ſubjects had from trouble and ſuit of law, be- 
tween the terms. | + 
PEAGE of the plough, that whereby the plough, plough- 
tackle, and plough-cattle, are ſecured from diltreilcs. 
Thus fairs may be ſaid to have their peace becauſe no 
man may be tioubled in them for any debt contracted 
elſewhere. 20 BE | 
PEACE, clerk of the. See CLERK of the peace. 
PEACE, commiſſion and juſtice of. Sce JUSTICES of Peace. 
PEACE, conſervator of the. See CONSERVATOR. 


genus of 


See 


di ng 


PEACH-tree, perfica, or amygdalus, in Botany, a genus of 
the icoſandria monogynia claſs, Its characters are thele : 
the flower has a tubulous empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five obtuſe ſegments ; it bath five obtuſe ob long pe- 
tals, which are inſerted in the empalement, and about | 
thirty erect flender ſtamina, which are fhorter than the 
petals, and are alſo inſerted in the empalement; it hath 
a roundiſh hairy germen, which afterwards becomes A 
roundiſh, woolly, large, ſucculent fruit, with a longitu- 
dinal furrow, incloſiug an oval nut, with a netted ſhell, 
having many punctures, Linnæus enumerates four ſpe- 
cies of the amygdalus. | — | 
The curious in fruits account thirty-one ſorts of peaches, 
but many of them ſeem very trifling diſtinctions. Mr. 
Miller principally recommends the early purple, the 
groſſe mignon, the belle chevreuſe, the red magdalen, 
the chancellor, the bellegarde, the bourdine, the 10Jan- 
na, the rambouillet, and nivette. 

The fineneſs of this ſruit, in general, depends on the 
firmneſs of the pulp, the, delicacy of the flavour, an 
the thinneſs of the ſkin. A fine peach ſhould be ot a 
fine deep red next the ſun, and of the yellowiſh calt next 


PEA, painted lady. See Chichling VETCH. 
Px A, prgeon, a name ſometimes given to the ct/us, or /hrub 
TREFOIL. 


the wall; and the pulp ſhould be of a yellowiſh 92575 


very juicy 3 lt the ſtone ſhould be ſmall, though the | 
it in general be large. - | 
The en of the — are produced like thoſe of the 
zner flowers, by ſowing the ſeeds; and though many 
raiſed this way will be of little value, as is alſo the caſe 
jn flowers, yet probably among a parcel of ſtones, ſaved 
from the finer kinds of prarhes, there would be ſome new 
kinds produced; which, as they were raiſed here, would 
be eaſily kept up in their perfection; which is not to be 
expected of thoſe brought from other countries. 
The belt method of ſaving the ſtones is, to let ſome of 


e fineſt peaches of the beſt kinds hang till they drop of | 
nt rolls from the tree, and then the ſtones ſhould be | 
immediately planted on a bed of light dry earth, planting | 
them about three inches deep in the earth, and at about | 


four inches aſunder. The beds ſhould be covered, to 
reſerve them in the winter; and in ſpring, when the 


plants come up, they muſt be cleared of weeds, and | 
well watered. The next ſpring they ſhould be carefully | 
taken up, and planted in the nurſery, in rows three feet | 
aſunder, and one foot diſtant from each other; laying a | 
little mulch upon the ſarface of the ground about their | 
roots, aud in a dry ſpring watering them once in a week; 
and after one or two years ſtanding here, they may be | 
removed to the places where they are to remain; or they | 
map at that time, when the condition of their fruit is | 
| known, be grafted on other ſtocks, which is the common | 


| way now uſed to propagate theſe trees. : 
The common method of propagating the peach is by 
_ grafting. 


2 When theſe ſtocks are two years old, they will 


either in a cloudy day, or elſe in the morning or evening. 
when the ſun has not much power: they ſhould be then 
inoculated on the ftocks as ſoon as poſſible, and the 
ſtocks treated with the uſual care afterwards. See Ino- 
_ EVLATION. | 


When theſe are to be tranſplanted where they are to re- 


main, che moſt proper ſoil for them is, a light rich paſture- 
land, ſuch as is called hazel loam, taken up with the 
turk, and rotted together, before it is to be uſed; and 


the borders to be made with this cannot be too wide, be- 
ing never leſs than ſix or eight feet broad, and ought to be 
Taiſed at leaſt a foot, or in very wet land two feet above | 
the level of the ground; but if the ground be dry, fix or | 


eight inches will be ſufficient, and they ſhould not be 
more than 23 feet in depth. They mult be tranſplanted 


In order to this, ſome good ſtocks ſhould be | 
provided, which ſhould be of the muſcle, or white pear- | 


e ſtrong enough to bud; and the common ſeaſon for | 
doing this is about Midſummer. The buds ſhould be | 
| choſen from a healthy tree, which produces a great deal | 
of well taſted fruit: they muſt be taken from the trees, | 


— — 
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PEA 


In pruning of theſe trees it muſt always be obferved allo 


that it is beſt done under a wood bud; not a blofſom bud; 
which may be diſtinguiſhed by the wood bud's being leſs 
turgid, and longer and narrower than the bloſſom bud; 
for if the ſhoot have not a leading bud where it is cut, it. 
will commonly die down to the leading bud. In no | 
the ſhoots to the wall, they ſhould be placed at as equa 
diſtances as poſſible ; and ſo far apart that the leaves may 
have room; and they muſt always be trained as horizon- 
tally as poſſible, that the lower part of the tree may be 
well wooded; which it will not be if the branches are 
ſuffered to run upright; | 

When the fruit is ſet and grown to the ſize of a ſmall 
nut, it ſhould be thinned, and left five or ſix inches aſun- 
der: by this management thie fruit will be larger and 
better taſted, and the trees in a condition to bear well 
the ſucceeding year. The quantity of ftuit to be left on 
large full grown trees, ſhonld-never be greater than five 
dozen upon each; but on middling trees, three or four 
dozen will be enough. If the ſeaſon ſhould prove hot 
and dry, it will be proper to draw up the earth round the 
{tem of each tree, to form a hollow baſon of about ſix feet 
in diameter, and covertheſurfaceof the ground in thisbaſon 
with mulch; and once in a week or fortnight, according to 
the drought of the ſeaſon, to pour down eight or ten gallons 
of water to the root of each tree; or the water may be 
ſprinkled by an engine over the branches of the trees, which, 
ſhaking down to the roots, will promote the growth of the 
fruit and prevent its falling of the trees. This, however, 
ſnould be continued only while the fruit is growing. Miller. 
The peach tree, as well as the roſe- tree, are very fubject to 
be over-run with the aphides; which may be eaſily de- 
ſtroyed by fumigating the houſe in which the plants are 


kept with tobacco, by dreſſing the infected plants with 


ſnuff or tobacco duſt, or by a decoction or infuſion of 
tobacco. Soap-ſuds effectually deſtroy the different ſpe- 
cies of inſects that infeſt fruit trees growing againſt walls, 


and particularly the peach, cherry, and plum. For this 
| Purpoſe, a perſon on a ladder ſhould pour them from a 


watering- pot over both trees and wall, beginning at the 


| top of the wall, and bringing it on in courſes from top 


to bottom. The ſuds contribute likewiſe to preſerve the 
wood of the delicate and tender kinds of peaches. 


PEACH-co/our, the pale red colour of the bloſſoms of the 


peach-tree, | 8 8 
To give this beautiful colour to glaſs, add at different 
times, and in ſmall quantities, the powder of prepared 
manganeſe to the mats for the making of LAT TIMO; or 
milk-white glaſs, while in fuſion. This alone gives the 
peach-colour ; but the metal muſt be immediately worked 
when of a right tinge, for the colour is very apt to go off. 


in autumn, as ſoon as the leaves are fallen off; and ſhould 
never be ſet at leſs than twelve, and in good ground 
fourteen feet diſtance from one another. The heads of 


PEACH-colour, in the Manege. See BLoss0M. 
PEACH, wwolf's, See LYCOPERSICON. 


the trees are then to be raiſed up againſt the walls, to 
keep the roots from being moved by the wind; and 
they ſhould be watered at times with a noſe on the 
_ watering-pot, and the water ſprinkled all over them. 


They ſhould alſo be guarded from froſt by mulch, | 
laid on the ſurface of the ground about their roots. | 


In the beginning or middle of March, the heads of the 
new planted trees muſt be cut off, leaving only four or 


five eyes above the bud; the earth of the borders ſhould | 


be gently looſened to admit the fibres of the roots ; the 


mulch laid in autumn, if it be rotten, may be dug into | 


the border at ſome diſtance from the roots of the trees; 


and in dry weather, the ſurface of the border near the 


roots may be covered with the parings of turf from a 
paſture ground. In the middle of May, the new ſhoots 
are to be nailed to the wall, training them horizontally ; 
and the fore-right ſhoots are to be rubbed off: in October 
the new branches ſhould be pruned, ſhortening them ac- 

cording to the ſtrength of the tree: if ſtrong, they may 


be left eight inches long; if weak, they ſhould only be | 


left four or five; and the ſame care is to be taken of them 
for the ſucceeding years. 


here are two general rules always to be obſerved in the | 


pruning of peach and nectarine trees, which are, 1. 
Always to have enough bearing wood. And 2. Not to 
lay in the branches too cloſe to one another. All peach 
trees produce their fruit from the young wood cither of 
the ſame, or at the moſt, of the former years ſhoot; for 
this reaſon the branches are to be ſo pruned as to encou- 
rage them to throw out new ſhoots im every part of the 
tree; and this is to be done in May; when by pinching, 
or [topping the ſtrong ſhoots, there may be new wood 
forced out in any part of the tree. | 
This is the method of the ſummer pruning ; the winter 
Pruning is uſually done in February or March, but is 
much better done at Michaelmas, as foon 28 their leaves 
begin to fall; and the wounds will then have time to 


heal before the ſevere froſts come on, 185 


Vor. III. Ne 260. 


PEACH-fowers, Theſe are uſed as a purge for children 


made into a ſyrup, and are by ſome recommended as 
great deſtroyers of worms; but there is a circumſtance 
attending them which is little taken notice of, and yet 
greatly alters their virtue. The cuſtom of gardeners is, 


to graft the peach upon the almond or the plum-tree, and 


the flowers partake of the nature of the ſtock; thoſe 
which are produced on peach-trees grafted on plum- 
ſtocks being much more purgative than thoſe from al- 
monds ; the reafon of which ſeems plainly, that the 
plum is a purgative fruit, the almond not at all ſo. The 
flowers of the leaſt eſteemed forts of peaches are alſo 
uſually found to be the beſt for medicinal uſe. _ 

In examining theſe flowers, they are found to contain 
more than three-fourths of a ſuperfluous humidity. The 
buds contain a little leſs than the blown flowers; which 


is very natural to ſuppoſe, becauſe it is their being after- 


wards charged with a larger portion of humidity which 
makes them open. 'The buttons, or buds of the flowers, 
are found on experiment, however, to be ſomewhat more 
urgative than the flowers when open. | 
four pounds of theſe flowers are diſtilled in a Balneum 
Marie, they yield twelve or thirteen ounces of a whitiſh 
liquor, ſweet to'the taſte, and of an agreeable ſmell, re- 
ſembling that of bruiſed peach kernels; and this is ſo 


ſtrong in the water, that a few drops of it will very agree- 


ably ſcent a large quantity of any thing. If the buds are 
uſed to this purpoſe, inſtead of the open flowers, the ſame 
ſort of liquor is drawn over; but it is of a ſomewhat 
coarſer and more earthy ſmell, The reſiduum of theſe 
diſtillations put into a retort, and diſtilled by a reverbe- 
ratory fire, gradually raiſed to its ſeveral degrees, yields 
both acid and alkaline ſubſtances; and, finally, a red 
ſpirit comes over, full of fuliginous particles, and con- 
taining ſome oil, part of which ſwims at the top of the 
liquor, and the other part, which is heavier, ſinks to the 
bottom. This is what a chemical analyſis ſhews in theſe 
flowers, different from othec vegetable matters, Spirits 
of wine draw a very weak tincture from theſe flowers; 


9 * it 
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It is indeed much weaker than an infuſion of them in 
common water. An infuſion in water of half an ounce 
of frelh peach-flowers, or of a dram of dry ones, (for, 
as before obſerved, they contain three-fourths of ſuper- 
fludus moiſture) is a very gentle and agreeable purge, 
and uit is ſaid, when ſweetened with ſugar, to prove an 
uſeful purgative and anthelmintic for children. 
This method of infuſion is much better for theſe and all 
other purgative flowers, than the taking of the expreſſed 


juice; ſor in that caſe there is always a large quantity of | 
- 22 * . 
purgative matter remaining in the reßduum; which wa- 


ter in a warm infuſion is able to take out. The infuſion 


ok roſe or peach- flowers keeps alſo better than their ex- | 


preſſed juice. 5 ; 

The juice always turns ſour very ſoon ; but the infuſion, 
with che common caution of pouring a little oil on the 
' ſurface, will keep good even for years, 

When oil is uſed for this purpoſe, there ſhould always be 
care taken that it be ſuch as does not freeze eaſily; for 
in that caſe the air gets in between the cake of frozen oil, 
and the fides of the veſſel, and ſpoils the liquor; Oil of 
almonds is greatly to be preferred to oil of olives on theſe 
occaſions; as it freezes with much more diihculty. An- 
other way of preſerving the infuſions is, the evaporating 
about half the liquor; and thus they will often keep a 
long time: infuſions keeping better than the juices of 
plants, ſeems to ſhew,, that the former contain more of 
the principles than the latter. | 


The young leaves of the peach, made into an infuſion in 
the ſame manner as the flowers, are more purgative than | 
they, but leſs agreeable; they are to be taken in the ſame 


manner. Mem, Acad. Par. 1714. | 

EACH galllinſect, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall gall-in/e, 
found in great plenty on the peach-tree. It is of an ob 
long ſigure, flat at the belly, and prominent on the back; 
pointed, and not unaptly reſembling in miniature a ſmall 
boat turned bottom upwards : their longer diameter is 
uſually extended in the ſame direction with the length 


of the branch; ſometimes a little obliquely, but ſcarce 


ever perpendicular to that direction- | 
Their colour is uſually a faint brown, ſometimes it ap- 
proaches to a coftee-colour, ſometimes to a bright cheſ- 


nut, but more frequently it has ſomething reddith in it. 


Tnis inſect Eves but a little while after it has laid its eggs, 
and its dried body makes an excellent covering and de- 


ſence for them; and what is very remarkable is, that as | 


this inſet is now immoveable, and cannot draw itſelf 
over its eggs, they are not thrown out behind its body, 


as the eggs of other animals; but as they are laid, are 


drawn under the belly, and evenly arranged there, 


The eggs are ten or twelve days before they hatch, and 
when hatched, the young animals remain quiet under the | 


cover of their mother's carcaſe for ſeveral days. _ 

It is uſuaily about the beginning of June that the young 
 inſeQs get at liberty from under the body of their parent; 
they may then be found running very nimbly all over the 
branches of the tree, but are not diſtinguiſhable other- 
wiſe than by examining the branches with a microſcope, 


'The branches, thus covered with theſe young animals, are | 


in a ſew days cleared again, and the inſects found in form 


of ſmall ſcales, covering the leaves, and now large enough | | 


to be ſeen by the naked eye. | 


Not only the gall-inſetts of the peach, but all the other 
ſpecies, after a certain time, become immovably fixed 


to the place where they are, and no longer able to uſe 


their legs. Their growth is very ſlow from the time of 
their hatching, through the months of July, Auguſt, 


September, and October: at the beginning of Novem- 


ber they are found ſomewhat enlarged in breadth, 
but they are yet no thicker, and at this time they are 
all become of the ſame colour, which is ſomewhat reddiſh. 
In the beginning of March they begin to ſwell and be 
filled with the growing eggs; their backs become a little 
convex, and, viewed with a microſcope, appear covered 


with little tubercles; and one may, at this time, perceive | 


ſeven or eight long threads, which run from ſeveral parts 


of their bodies: theſe faſten themſelves to the branch at 


a diſtance from the creature, and fix it immoveably in 
its place. In the beginning of April they become much 

more convex, and though they can no longer walk about, 
they yet have at this time ſuſhcient motion to ſhew an 
animal life. At this time, by very flow motions, they 
change their ſkin; and it is after this change that they 
aſſume ſo exactly the figure of galls, and grow ſo very 


quickly to their full ſize. Seven or eight days now 


make ſuch a change in them, that they are not to be 
known for the ſame animal ; but it is not till the begin- 
ning of May, that they arrive at their utmoſt ſize. 
About the 15th of May they are in a condition to lay, 
and as the eggs are diſcharged, the belly is puſhed cloſer 
and cloſer to the back; and when all are laid, becomes 


the ſhell before deſcribed, and the young ones are batch- | 


— — 


PEACH water. | | 
PEACOCK, paso, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, a 


PEACOCK, in Aſtransmy. See Payo, 


PEA 


ed under it, and become full of e 
office aſterwards to their young. 

In the end of April the branches of the 
trees, covered with theſe inſects, 
greatly frequented by 2 fort of (mall flies, beautify} 


885, and do the fame 


the peach and oth | 
will be found to "i 


enough to demand attention ; their head 
and legs ate all of a deep red; they have 
but thoſe very large, being nearly twice 
bodies: theſe, in the fly's common poſture, are croſſed o 
* U 
the back, and the upper almoſt entirely hides the under 
one; they are leſs tranſparent than thoſe of the common 
flies, and are of a duſky white, bordered with an edge 
of a fine bright and beautiful ted: but what chiefly 4. 
ſtingwiſhes them from all other ſpecies is, that they have 
two long white threads which run from thei? hinder part 
and are of twice the length of their wings; between 
theſe there is alſo a remarkable part, a fort of tail made 
like a piercer, and of a third or fourth part of the leng h 
6-6 . 8¹ 
of theſe threads. This is, like albother Rings, thicker at 
its baſe than at its point, and is bent a little downwards, 
The antennæ of this fly are adorned with long bodies, 
hairy, and larger at their extremities than at their infer. 
tions on the antennæ. It is eaſy at firſt ſight to conceive 
that theſe are the flies that had been produced of worms | 
fed in the bodies of the gal in/e7s of a former year, and 
that they were now ſearching an Opportunity to depoſit 
their eggs in the bodies of theſe litile creatures, to be 
hatched into worms there, and thence to come out in 
flies, as they themſelves before had done, 
The flies examined on the branches with a glaſs will alſo 
be found to introduce this ſeeming piercer always at the 
ſame place into the body of the ga/l-inſe3, and this is that 
cleft in the hinder part of-the body, out of which the 
young ones, when hatched, afterwards find their way. 
The flies, which lodge their eggs or young worms in the 
bodies of other infects, if cruthed at that ſeaſon, will be 
always found to contain fuch eggs or ſmall worms; and 
the microſcope never fails to diſcover them in the matter 
cruſhed out of flies even {maller than theſe, but in :heſe 
no obſervation ever ſhews any ſuch, See. Tab. of Tnſefs, 
Ne 29. See GALL- inſecl ly. 6s 
_ Notwithſtanding that the peach gull-inſect is the only ſpe- 
_ cies in which the male fly has been obſerved, there is no 
room to doubt but that the other ſpecies all have males 
of the fame kind. 3) ds ny | 
The orange gatl-injef has been obſerved not univerſally 
ſecundated, but that there is only a part of the animals 
that lays eggs; probably the others are thoſe which hatch _ 
into the male flies: and the kermes, the nobleſt and moſt 
valuable of all the gal in/e7s, is known often to produce 
a white winged fly, very like that cf the peach gall. insges. 
And Brennius, who gave ſome time ſince a hiſtory of the 
ſcarlet grain of Poland, the coccus Polonicus, a kind of 
pro-gall-inſef? ; though in the firlt account he gave. into 
the opinion of both ſexes being included in each of theſe 
animals, and that each was in itſelf ſufficient for the 
_ propagation of its ſpecies: yet afterwards, to his very 
great honour, added an account of his having deſco- 
vered the male of this ſpecies, which he deſcribes to be 
a ſmall fly, with a red body and white wings bordered 
with red; a fly in all reſpects like the male of the peach 
gall-injetl. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf, tom. iv. p. 1. to 44. 
See WATER. 1 


3 breaſt, body, 
only two wings, 
as long as their 


diſtinct genus of birds of the order of ga/line; the diltin- 
guiſhing characters of which are, that the head is adorned 
with an ornament of feathers reverſed, in form of aplume 
and that the tail-feathers are long and ocellated. Linnæus 
reckons three ſpecies. _ 
Peacecks were firſt brought from India, where they are 
ſtill found, in the wild ſtate, in vaſt fBocks, in the iſlands 
of Ceylon and Java. From India they were 1emoved to 
Greece, and being the bird ſacred to Juno, were pre— 
ſerved about the temp'e of this deity ar Samos: it is 
therefore probable, that they were brought here origi- 
nally for the purpoſes of ſuperſtition, and atterwards 
cultivated for the uſes of luxury. | | 
Peacock's creits were anciently worn among the orna- 
ments of the kings of England. — 


PEACOCK'S tail. See TAIL. 

Pe acoCKk-fi/þh, in {chthyography, one of the larger ſpecies of 
the turdus, or wrafſſe, but of a middle nature betwe?! 
the long and the flat-bodied kinds; its uſual ſtandard, 33 
to ſize, is about three pounds weight; and its colour 0% 
the back a mixture of blackiſh and a duſky blue ; the blue 
is diſpoſed in three or four longitudinal parallel lines, on 
a duſky blackiſh ground; about the head and gills the 
blue lines are more bright and numerous; its lower F 
is almoſt wholly blue, and its belly is of a fine ſaffron 
colour or reddiſh yellow; it has thick lips, and ver) 
ſharp, though nat very large teeth; its back fa is, he 


PEAN, in Heraldry, is when the field of a coat of arms is 


| permanent empalement of one leaf, which is divided into 


PEA 


terior part, of a Gne deep blue, with an edge of | 
Cs es hi Comaticies of yellow z and the reſt of the 
puis red at the bottom and yellow at the top, and in the 
middle is finely variegated with blue ſpots ; the foremoſt 
nerves of the black fin are rigid and prickly, and have 
ſoft and flexile rays accompanying them beyond the limb 
or edge of the fin, and of more than their own length; 
its gill-fins are a mixed red and yellow, and its belly-fin 
behind the anus of a pale fleſh colour, with a variegation 
of blue and yellow ; the other belly-fins are of the ſame 
colours, and the tail is wholly blue; it is a moſt remark- 
ably beautiful fiſh, and from the ſpots and variegations of 
its fins has obtained its name, See Tab. III. of Fiſh, Ne 30. 


ſable, and the powderings or. See Tab. II. Heraldry, 


| 11 AID Es, the name of a ſtone to which the ancients 
attributed great virtues for promoting delivery. 

Theſe ſtones were ſound in Macedonia and other places; 
and all the deſcription we have of them is, that they re- 


ſembled water congealed by froſt. Probably the ancients | 


meant by this name the falaftz, or ſtony icicles, which, 
as they bang from the roofs of caverns, greatly reſemble 
the droppings of water from the eves of houſes congealed 
j ſty weather. pts | 3 | 
LENT pyrus, in Botany, a genus of the icoſaudr ia pen- 
tagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has a 


five parts at the top; it hath five roundiſh concave petals, 
_ which are inſerted in the empalement; and about twenty 
awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſhorter than the petals, inſerted in 
the empalement, and terminated by ſingle ſummits z the 
germen is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting three or 
four ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſummits 3 it becomes a 
pyramidal fleſhy fruit, indented at the top, but produced 
at the baſe, having five membranaceous cells, each con- 
taining one ſmooth oblong ſeed, pointed at. the baſe. 
Miller reckons eighty varieties. Linnzus makes five 
diſtinct ſpecies, joining the apple and quince to this genus. 
The pear and quince may be joined together with more 
; propriety, than the apple with either ; for the fruit of 
the two former are produced at their baſe, whereas the 
apple is indented; nor will the apple grow upon either 
of the other two, or thoſe upon the apple; but the quince 


or pcar will grow upon each other; ſo that there is a 


natural boundary between theſe and the apple. 
All che ſorts of pears, propagated in gardens, ate produced 
by budding, or grafting them upon flocks of their own 
kind; which are commonly called free flocks, or elſe upon 
the quince or white thorn ſtocks ; but the laſt are now 
| generally diſuſed, the fruit produced this way being apt 
to be dry and ſtony. The quince-ſtocks are, however, in 
great eſteem for the trees deſigned for dwarfs or for walls; 
| becauſe they do not let the ſhoots grow fo faſt and luxu- 
riant. But there are objections againſt even theſe, which 
are of ſome conſequence, for there are many kinds of pears 
which will not thrive upon them, but will die, or become 
weak and good for nothing after three or four years; and the 
| hard-breaking pears are rendered very unpleaſant by be- 
ing grafted on theſe ſtocks, while the buttery or melt- 
ing ones are meliorated by them. And it is to be added, 
that no ſort of pear will thrive upon a quince- ſtock in a 
poor or gravelly ſoil. 2 ; * 
Pear-trees planted either againſt walls, or in eſpaliers, 
mult not be placed nearer to one another than thirty feet, 
but the diſtance of forty feet is better. 3 
As for the ground in which pear- trees are planted, if it is 
a ſtrong Riff land, and ſubject to wet in the winter, the 
borders ſhould be raiſed above the level of the ground as 
much as poſſible, And if under the good ſoil, there is a 
ſufficient quantity of lime, rubbiſh, or ſtones laid to pre- 
vent the roots of the trees from running downward, it 
will be of great ſervice to the trees. 'The borders for 
theſe ſhould not be leſs than eight feet broad, but if they 
are twelve, it will be till better. If the ſoil is ſhallow, 
and the bottom gravel or chalk, there muſt be a ſufficient 
depth of good earth laid upon the borders, ſo as to make 
them 24 feet deep. 


will keep much longer good. 


The manner of preparing theſe trees for planting, is to | 


cut off all the ſmall fibres from the roots, to ſhorten ſome 
of the longeſt roots, and cut off all the bruiſed ones, or 
ſuch as ſhoot downright. The beſt time for planting 
them, upon a middling or dry ſoil, is in October or No- 
vember; laying ſome mulch upon the ſurface of the 
ground, about their roots; and in the beginning of 
March their heads ſhould be cut off ; but in wet ground, 


the trees may be planted in February or the beginning of 


March, In the firſt ſummer after planting, the branches 
ſhould be trained horizontally to a wall or eſpalier; and 
in the following Michaelmas, ſome. of the ſhoots ſhould 
be ſhortened down to five or fix eyes, in order to obtain a 


lufficient quantity of branches, to furniſh the lower part | 
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of the wall or efpalier. The diſtance at which the 
branches ſhould be trained mult be proportioned to the 
ſize of the fruit. Thoſe, whoſe fruit is ſmall, may be 
allowed five or ſix inches, but the larger for.s mult. not 
be leſs than ſeven or eight inches aſunder. 


Pear-trees commonly produce their bloſſom-buds Grit. at 
the extremity of their laſt year's ſhoots; the common 
way of pruning is very prejudicial, therefote, as it takes 
off the part which ſhould bear the fruit, and occafions 
new ſhoots from the ſame branch. which will over-kil 
the tree with wood ; the trees ſhould always be carcfully 
looked over in ſummer, and all the foreright ſhoots taken 
off, by which means the fruit will not be over-ſhaded, 
and the trees will need but little winter-pruning. 
The ſeaſon for pruning theſe trees is any time after the 
fruit is gathered, until the beginning of March ; but the 
ſooner it is done after the fruit is gathered, the better. 
The ſeveral ſorts of ſummer pears all ripen beſt in eſpa- 
liers, but the winter pears require a ſouth-eaſt or ſouth - 
welt, or elſe an eaſt wall: though, in general, molt ſorts 
of them will ripen extremely well in ail warm ſituations, 


when they are planted in eſpaliers ; and the fruit will be 


better flavoured than that which grows againſt walls, and 


| After the fruit is ſet and 
growing, the ſurface of the borders, in all ſtrong land, 


thould be now and then forked over to looſen the earth: 


and if the ſoil at ſeaſons be hot and dry, there ſhould be 


large hollows made round the ſtems ot the trees to hold 
water, and into each of theſe ſhould be poured eight or 
nine pots of water, which ſhould be repeated once in a 
week or ten days during the months of June and July. 
There ſhou'd be alſo ſome mulch laid over the ſurface of 
theſe hollows to prevent the ſun and air from drying the 
ground, Where this is practiſed, the fruit will be kept 
conſtantly growing, and prove large and plump ; whereas 
if this is omitted, it wil) be often tmall, grow crooked, 
crack, and fall oii from the trees. It will be necetfary 
alſo to apply ſome dreſling to the ground near the fruit- 
trees, which ſhould be laid on in autumn, after the trees 
are pruned. If the land is warm and ery, this dreſſing 
ſhould be very rotten dung, the belt of which is neut or 


hog's dung, mixed with loam fix or eight months be- 


fore it is laid on: but in cold {tiff land. Totten ho: ſ- dung, 
mixed with light {andy earth, or fea-coal aſhes, will be 
the molt proper. Theſe dreſſings ſhould be repeated 
every Other year, otherwiſe the trees will not thrive: ſo 


well, nor will the fruit be ſo good. In the gathering of 


pears, care ſhould bs taken to preſerve the bud which is 
formed at the bottom of the foot-ſtalk, for the next 
year's bloſſoms. The ſeaſon for gathering all ſummer 
pears is juſt as they ripen, for none of theſe will remain 
good above a day or two after they are taken from the 


tree ; nor will many of the autumn pears keep good 


abore ten days or a fortnight after they are gathered. But 
the winter fruit ſhould hang as long upon the trees as the 
ſeaſon will permit, ſo that they may not receive the froſt: 
if the weather continues mild, the end of October will 
be a proper ſeaſon ; and they thould be gathered in diy 
weather, wich care that none be bruiſed : after they are 


ſorted and laid up in a cloſe heap in a dry place, open 


for admitlron of the air, in order to ſweat for ten or 
ſourteen days; they ſhould be wiped ſingly with a wool- 
len cloth, and packed up in cloſe baſkets, with wheat 
ſtrew; between which and the pears ſome ſoftithick pa- 


per may be laid to prevent their imbibing any muſty taſte 
= 


from the ſtraw. The baſkets ſhould be kept in a cloſe 
room, where they may be guarded from moiſture and 
froſt. Miller, | 0 F 

It is {aid that crabs and wild pears, ſuch as grow in the 
wildeſt and molt barren clifts, and on hills, may make 

the richeſt, ſtrongeſt, molt pleaſant, and laſting wines 


that England yields. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 477. ſect. 4. 
See PERRY. 


PEAR, avocado, or alligator, a ſpecies of laurus, or BAY. 
PEAR, vatchclor 5a ſpecies of the ſolanum or NIGHTSHADEF. 
PEAR, garlic. 


PEAR, Indian, a name given by ſeveral writers to the fruit 


See CRATEVYVA. 


of a large tree in the Eaſt Indies. The bark of this tree 
is reddiſh without and white within, and very ſmooth : 


the leaves are imall, thick, and of a pale green; the 


flower conſiſts of three long triangular leaves, which, 
when thut up, form a ſort of triangular pyramid ; this 
is of a very diſagreeable ſmell; the fruit is alſo of a conic 
figure, its broad part being joined to the pedicle ; this is 
of a woody texture, and of the thickneſs of one's finger; 
it divides itfelf into ſeveral filaments, which run through 
the whole body of the fruit. When the fruit is ripe, its 


rind or ſkin is red, very ſmooth and thin, which is con- 


trary to the common courſe of nature in the Indian fruits; 
to which nature has given very thick rinds, in order to 
make them able to bear the great heats they are expoſed 


to. The inſide of this fruit is ſull of a white, ſoft, and 


{\weet 
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wert ſubſtance, which is uſually ſcooped out with a ſpoon, 


and is of a very pleaſant taſte ; within this ſruit there are 


ſeveral ſmooth black kernels, like thoſe of our common 
1. When this fruit is mellow, the pulpy part of it 


falls away from the fibres, and they remain hanging to 


the pediele for a long time. 


Pr AR, prickly, or Indian fig, opuntia, in Botany. This in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem is a ſpecies of cacus. See Melon THISTLE. 
Its characters are theſe : the flower is compoſed of ſeve- 
ral petals, which are obtuſe, concave, and placed in a 
circular order, fitting upon the germen; it has a great 
number of awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are inſerted in the 
germen; the germen, which is ſituated under the flower, 
ſupports a cylindrical ſtyle, of the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by a multifid ſtigma; the germen afterwards 

turns to a fleſhy umbilicated fruit, with one cell incloſing 
many roundiſh ſeeds. Miller reckons nine ſpecies. 
| Theſe plants are all of them natives of America, though 
the firſt ſort is found growing wild on the fides of the 
roads about Naples, in Sicily, and Spain, but it 1s pro- 
bable that the plants may have been brought from Ame- 
rica thither, at firſt; this has been long in the Englith 
gardens ; the joints or branches are oval or roundiſh, 
compreſſed on their two ſides flat, and have ſmall leaves 
coming out in knots on their furface, as alſo on their up- 
r edges, which fall off in a ſhort time; and at the 
| Tame knots there are three or four ſhort briſtly ſpines, 


which do not appear unleſs they are cloſely viewed, but 


on being handled they enter the fleſh, and ſeparate from 


difficult to get out. | | 

PEARCH, or PzrcCH, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoo!ogy, 
has ſeven bones, and the back has one or two fins; the 
firſt ſpiny, the ſecond ſoft; the body is covered with 
rough ſcales, and the edges of the gill-covers are ſcaly 

and ſerrated. Linnæus enumerates thirty-ſix ſpecies. 
The name perca is of Greek origin, and is derived from 
the word Teguos, which ſignifies variegated with black 


or duſky ſpots; a character common to molt of the ſpe- | 


cies of this filth, 


The common pearch, or perca fluviatilis of Linnæus, is 
much admired as a firm and delicate fith ; and the Dutch. 


are particularly fond of it when made into a diſh called 
water-ſouchy. FI PEE ¾ AER 

Mr. Pennant mentions a ſingular variety of the pearch, 
the back of which is quite hunched, and the lower part 


of the back bone, next the tail, ſtrangely diſtorted : in 


colour and other relpects it reſembles the common kind. 


It is found in a lake called Lyn Raithiyn, in Merioneth- | 


ſhire, and alſo in the Thames near Marlow. 


'The beſt time tor their biting is, when the ſpring is over, 
and before the heats of ſummer come on. At this time 
they are very greedy, and the angler, with good manage- 


the plant, and thus are troubleſome and often very 


the name of a genus of fiſh of the order of thoracici. 
The characters of theſe are, that the membrane of the gills | 


| 


ment, may take at one ſtanding all that are in the hole, 


be they ever ſo many. 


The pearch will bite all day long, if the weather be cloudy; | 


but che beſt time is from eight to ten in the morning, and 
from three till ix in the atternoon. The pearch is very 


abſtemious in winter, and will ſeldom bite in this ſeaſon | 


of the year; if he does at all, it is in the middle of the 


day: at which time indeed all fiſh bite beſt at that ſeaſon. 


See FLiSHING, 
PEARCH, gilded, in Ichthyology. See RuFrE. 


PEARCH, ſea, perca marina of Linnzus, in /chthyology, the 


name of a ſea fiſh, much reſembling the common freſh 
water pearch in ſhape, ſize and colours, but ſomething 

_ thinner in proportion to its length, and more variegated ; 

its back is variegated with fix or ſeven blackiſh tranſverſe 
lines, like thoſe of the pearch, and the intermediate ſpace 
is of a ſomewhat reddiſh hue, eſpecially toward the head; 
its whole head, and part of its belly, are very elegantly 
variegated with red and blue ſtreaks; its back-fin is of 
pale yellow, with ſeveral reddiſh yellow ſpots, is very 
long, and turniſhed with ſifteen ſtrong ſpiny rays, and 
fourteen ſoft ; its mouth is extremely wide, and almoſt 
always gapes open; its teeth are ſharp, and its eyes very 
large; it is very common in the Mediterranean, and is a 
well-taſted fiſh, | 

PEARL, PerLa, or MaRGaARiTa, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
hard, white, ſmooth, ſhining body, uſually roundith, 
found in a teſtaceous fiſh, reſembling an oyfter ; and is 
ranked in the number of gems. 
'The fiſh, wherein the pearls are found, is three or four 


times the ſize of the common oyſters; aud is called, by 


naturaliſts, the concha margaritifera, 


This fiſh is common on the coaſt of Perfia, near Ormus, | 


about Cape Comorin, and on the coaſt of the iſland of 


Ceylon. 
The ancients called theſe pcar!s uniones, apprehending 


2 — 
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who treats well of their production, 


that there never was but one in an oyſter ; but there have 


been ſometimes found ſeven in a ſhell ; and an author 
e z 


retend 
ſeen a hundted and fifty in the fame 15 but N 


different degrees of petfection. The moſt perfect 

out ſirſt; the reſt remaining longer at the | = 
ſhell. | N 5 
The formation of pear/s has puzzled both ancient and 
modern naturaliſts, and given occaſion to a great number 
of hypotheſes, many of them wild and extravagant 
enough. Pliny, and from him Solinus, & c. will have 
them to be formed of the dew : the ſiſh, ſay they, riſes 
every morning to the ſurface of the. water, and there 
opens its ſhell, to imbibe the dew of heaven ; which like 
a liquid pearl, infinuatinginto the body of the pear Loyſſ er 
fixes by its ſalts, and there aſſumes the colour, hardneſs. 
and form of pearl; as ſome other liquors are converted 
into cryſtals in the earth, or the juice of flowers into ho- 
ney and wax in the body of the bee ; but the pearl-oyſtery 
grow faſt to the rocks, and nobody ever yet faw any of 
them appear on the ſvrface of the water. 


Others will have pearls to be the eggs of the fiſhes the 


are found in; but neither does this conſiſt with the phe- 
nomena : for pear!s are found throughout the whole ſub. 
ſtance of the oyſter z in the head, the coat that covers it. 
the circular muſcles that terminate it in the fiomach, and, 
in general, all the fleſhy and muſculous parts; ſo that 
there is no appearance that pear/s ſhould be in the oyſters 

what the eggs and ſpawn are in fowls and fiſhes. For 
be ſide that there is no particular place deſtined ſor their 


formation, anatomiſts have not been able to find an 


thing about them that bears any relation to what paſles in 
this reſpect in other animals. 5 5 
Others with M. Geoffroy the younger, rank pearls among 
the bezoars; as comprehending, under that claſs, all 
{tones formed in layers or ſtrata in the bodies of animals 

See BEZOAR, LS | ; 
M. Reaumur has a very curious piece on the ſubject of 
the formation both of the ſhells and pearl, in the Me. 
moits of the French Academy, anno 1717. He obſerves, 
that pearls are formed like other ſtones in the animals; 
as thoſe, e. gr. in the bladder, kidneys, &c. and that they - 
are apparently the effects of a diſcafe of the fiſh. In 
effect, they are all formed of a juice extravaſated out of 


ſome broken veſſels, and detained, and fixed, among che 
membranes. | 


Jo evince the poſſibility of this, he ſhews that the ſhells 


of ſea-Hiſh, as well as thoſe of ſnails, &c. are wholly form- 
ed of a glutinous flony matter, ouſing out of the body of 
the avimal, Now it is no wonder that an animal, which 
bas veſlels wherein circulates a ſufficient quantity of ſtony 


| | \f Juice to build, thicken, and extend a thell, ſhould hay 
'The common pearch affords good ſport for the angler. | : - pt ws e Y_ raids 


enough to form ſtones alſo, in caſe the juice, deſtined for 
the growth of the ſhell, ſhall chance to overflow, and 


| burſt forth in any cavity of the body, or among the mem- 


branes. 


Jo confirm this ſyſtem, he obſerves, that the inner for- 


face of the common pearl muſcle, found on the coaſts of 
Provence, is of a pearl, or mother of pear! colour, from 
one part of its extent, which be determines, to another; 
after which it becomes reddiſh : now there are pear!s oi 


two colours found in the ſhell; and the colours of the 


pcarle are preciſely the fame with thoſe of the ſhell ; nay, 
more, each kind of coloured pear! is found in the cor- 
reſponding coloured part of the (hell ; which ſhews, that, 
in the ſame place wherein the tranſpiration of a certain 
juice had formed, and would have continued to form, a 
coat or layer of ſhell of a certain colour; the veltcts 
which conveyed that juice being broken, there is formed 
a little maſs or collection of the juice, which, hardening, 
becomes a pear! of the ſame colour with the part of the 
ſhell to which it correſponds, 

Add to this, that the filver or pearl. coloured part of the 
ſhell is formed of {trata, or layers, over one another, like 
an onion ; and the reddiſh part of little cylindrical hort 


| fibres applied againſt one another. The pearls of the two 


colours have alſo this difference of textuie z not but they 
are both compoſed of concentric couches; but thoſe oi 
the reddiſh prarls are much leſs ſenſible 5 and, belides, 


they have threads, which like radii, proceed from their 


centre to their circumference. Theſe circumſtencts 
ſcem effectually to determine the formation of Pc, ane 
to eſtabliſh the new ſyſtem beyond contradiction. | 

As to the formation of the prarl-/i/4, though it is the mt 
natural opinion, that this fiſh, like all others, produces 


eggs or ſpawn, whoſe exterior ſurface at firſt is ſoft and 


viſcous, but changes, and hardens, by degrees, into 4 
ſhell; yet we mult not leave unmentioned the popular, 
though erroneous hypotheſis. of the Paravas ; viz. that 31 
rainy weather, the brooks of the neighbouring lands tha, 
empty themſelves all along the coaſts, run near to 
leagues on the ſurface of the ſea without mixing 175 

WI. 


with. For a while the ſuſpended water, they ſay, re- 
tains its natural colour and ſweetneſs : but, at length, 
the heat of the ſun, condenfing it, forms it into a kind 
of light tranfparent froth ; this done, it preſently di- 
vides into an infinity of parts, each whereof appears as 
if animated; moving this way and that like little in- 
' ſets. The fiſhes ſometimes catch at them as they paſs 
by; but they ſoon abandon them. By degrees their 
ſkin thickening, and hardening, they at length become 
heavy enough to fink to the bottom, and aſſume the bgure 
of pearl oyſters. 
The perfection of pearls, whether round, in form of 
pears or olives, or irregular, conſiſts chiefly in the Juſtre 
and clearneſs of the colour, which jewellers call the 
watcr. There are ſome whoſe water is white, which 
are thoſe molt eſteemed in Europe; the water of others 
border on the yellow, which ſome Indians and Arabs 
prefer to the white; others are of a lead colour; others 
border on black; and others are quite black. They are 
all liable to change with wearing: in eighty or a hun- 
dred years they uſually become of little value, eſpecially 
the white ones, which often turn yellow, and ſpoil in 
forty or fifty years time. 
The difference of colours, doubtleſs, ariſes from the dif- 


ferent parts of the oyſter wherein they are formed. | 


y| 


| Whea the ſeed happens to be thrown into the meſenter 
or liver, or the parts correſponding thereto, it is no 


wonder if the impurities of the blood change the natural 
white. | | | 
The oriental pearls are the fineſt, on account of their 
largeneſs, colour, and beauty, being of a ſilver White; 
whereas the occidental pearls ſeldom exceed the colour 
of milk. | 

In Europe, pearls are ſold by the carat-weight, the ca- 
rat containing four grains. In Aſia, the weights uſed for 
pearls are different, in different ſtates. 


The value of pearl increaſes as the ſquare of their 


weight: thus, the price of a pearl of one carat being | 


ſettled at 8s. to find the price of a pearl weighing fix 
carats 3 firſt find the ſquare of 6, viz. 36; which mul. 
tiplied by 8 gives 288 ſhillings, or 14“. 85. the price re- 


quired. 


The term pearl is only properly applied to what grows | 


independent of the ſhell. The ſhell itſelf is rather called 
naler of pearl: thoſe pieces which have grown thereto, 
and have been ſince ſeparated by the addreſs of the work- 
man, are called ens of pearls; which are, in effect, 
nothing but roundiſh excreſcences, or pieces of the ſhell, 
though frequently uſed for real pearl. | 
Pearls, F. Bouhours obſerves, have this advantage over 
precious ſtones dug out of rocks, &c. that the latter 


owe their Jultre to the induſtry of men; nature only, as 


it were, hews them out, and leaves the finithing of them 
to art: but the former are born with that beautiful wa- 
ter which gives them their value. They are found 
perfectly poliſhed in the abyſſes of the ſea; and nature 
has put the laſt hand to them before they are ſeparated 
from their mother. 
Pearls of unuſual figures, 1. e. neither round, nor in the 
pear form, are called bareguas, and ours Scotch pearls : 
thoſe of unuſual ſizes are called parangons; ſuch as were 
that of Cleopatra, valued by Pliny at centies IS or 
800007. ſterling 3 that brought in 1574 to Philip IL, of 


PEARL fi/bery, in Chineſe Tartary, is near the city Ni 


the ſize of a pigeon's egg, valued at 14400 ducats; that | 


of the emperor Rudolph, mentioned by Boetius, called 
la peregrina, or the incomparable, of the ſhape of a muſ- 
cade pear, and weighing thirty carats ; and that men- 


tioned by Tavernier, in the hands of the emperor of | 


Perſia, in 1633, bought of an Arab for 32000 tomans, 
which, at 3“. gs. the toman, amounts to 110400/. ſter- 
ling. | | | 
Pearls are of ſome uſe in medicine; but they are only the 
ſmalleſt fort, called /ceds of pearls, that are uſed. The 
quality required is, that they be white, clear, and tran(- 
parent; and truly oriental. They ſerve to make cordial 
potions, formerly much valued, but now fallen from 
their ancient reputation; and ſcarce ordered by any 
but chaclatans. | 

The ladies alſo uſe certain preparations of pearls, as they 
are made to believe, for their complexions : ſuch as the 


whites of pearls ; flowers, eſſences, ſpirits, tinctures, &c. 

of pearl; but they are all apparently deccits. 

PrakLs, ounce, See OUNCE. 

PEARL-fi/heries. Pearls are caught in the ſeas of the Eaſt 
Indies, in thoſe of America, and in ſome parts of Eu- 

rope. | | 

 PeArtL-fierics of the Eaſt are, 1, the ifland of Bahren, or 

Babarem, in the Perſian gulf; this the Portugueze 
were maſters of while they held Ormus and Maſcati ; 
but it has been returned to the ſophi of Perſia, ſince 


the time that prince, with the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, | 


took from them Ormus, and the Arabs Maſcati. 


ſixty feet under water, 


Vo. III. No 260. 


FS 


2. The fithery of Catifs, on the coaſt of Arabia Felix, 


over-againſt Bahren, 


3. That of Maner, a ſea-port in the iſle of Ceylon. The 


pearls here fiſhed are the fineſt in all the Eaſt ſor their 
water and roundnels; but they ſeldom exceed two 
carats. . | 

Laſtly, there are pcarls fiſhed on the coaſt of Japan; but 
they are coarſe and irregular, and little valued, 

The pearls of Babren aud Catiſa are thoſe commonly ſold 
in the Indies; they border a little on. the yellow, but 
the Eaſtern people do not value them the leſs for it : they 
eſteem it the ſign of their being ripe, and matute; and ate 
perſuaded, that thoſe which have this yellowiſh tinctute 
naturally never change their colour; and that, on the 
contrary, thoſe of the white water do not hold above 
thirty years before the pear/ allumes a filthy yellow colour, 


by reaſon of the heat of the climate, and the ſweat of 
the perſons who wear them. | 


PEARL, American, fiſheries are all in the great gulf of 


Mexico, along the coalt of the Terra Firma, There are 
five of them. 


1. The fiſhery of Cubagna, an iſland five leagues from 
New Andalulia, in 104 deg. north lat. | 

2. That of the iſland Marguerites, or Pearl i land. 

3. That of Comogote near the Terra Firma. 


4. That of the river De la Hach, called La Renehcria 
5. That of St. Marth 


a, ſixty leagues from the river De 
la Hach. | * 
The pearls of theſe three laſt fiſheries are uſually of a 
good weight, but ill formed, and of a livid water. Ihoſe 
of Cubagna feldom exceed five carats, but are ſound 
in abundance. But the greateſt.quantity, and the fineſt; 


both with regard to wright and water, are thoſe of the 
Iſland Marguerites. | - 


pehoa, 


ſituate on a lake of the ſame name: the pearls here are 
leſs beautiful than thoſe of Baharem, and the fiſhery leis 
plentiful. It was this fiſhery that occatoned the war 
between the Chineſe and Muſcovites, termina:ed towards 
the end of the laſt century, by the Jeſuits Pereira and 


Gerbillon ; when the lake, which is of great extent, was 


divided between the two natio 
pretended to the whole, = 
There are ſome pear! f:/hertes allo in the South-Sea, 
but they are very inconhderable. | | 
PEARL Viſheries of Euiope are in ſome places on the coaſis 
of Scotland, and in a river of Bavaria, but the pearl; 
found here are no ways comparable to thoſe of the Eatt 
Indies, or of America ; though they ſerve for necklaces, 
which are fold ſometimes for a thouſand crowns, aud 


upwards. See an account of pear! fiſhing, in the north 
of Ireland, Philoſ. Tranſ. IN? 148. 


ns, each whereof had 


PEARLS, manner of fiſhing for, in the Eaſt Tudies. There 


are two ſeaſons of pear! fiſting in the year; the fiilt in 


March and April, the fecond in Augult and September. 


The more rain there falls in the year, the more plentiful 
are the fiſheries. In the opening of the ſeaſon, there ap- 


pear ſometimes two hundred and fifty barks on the. 


banks: in the larger barks are two divers; in the ſmaller, 
one. Each bark puts off from ſhore before ſun-rife, by 
a land breeze, which never fails; and returns again by a 
ſea breeze, which ſucceeds it about noon. 

As ſoon as the barks are arrived at the place where the 
fiſh lie, and have caſt anchor, each diver binds a tone, 
fix inches thick, and a foot long, under his body ; which 
is to ſerve him as ballaſt, and prevent his being driven 


away by, the motion of the water, and to enable him to 


walk more ſteady among the wares. 
Beſides this, they tie another very heavy ſtone to one 
foot, whereby they are ſoon ſunk to the bottom of the 
ſea: and as the oyſters are uſually ſtrongly faitened 
to the rocks, they arm their fingers with leathern mit- 
tens, to prevent their being wounded in ſcraping them 
violently oſt; and ſome even carry an iron rake, for the 
purpole. 
Laſtly, each diver carries down with him a large net, in 
manner of a lack, tied ro his neck by a long cord, the 
other end whereof is faltened to the fide of the back. 
The fack is intended for the reception. of the oyſters 
gathered from the rock, and the cord is to pull up the 
diver, when his bag is full, or when he wants air. 
In this equipage he precipitates himſelf, ſometimes above 
As he has no time to loſe there, 
he is no ſooner arrived at the bottom than he begins to 
run from {ide to fide, ſometimes on ſand, ſometimes on 
a Clayey earth, and ſometimes among the points of 
rocks; tearing off the oylters he meets with, and 
cramming them into his budget, | 
At whatever depth the divers be, the light is o great 
that they eaſily fe2 whatever paſtes in the fea, with the 
ſame clearneſs as on land. And, to their conſternation, 
they lometimes fee monſtrous fiſhes, from which all 
N 9 7. their 
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their addreſs in mudding the water, &c. will not always 
ſave them; but they become their prey: and of all the 
perils of fiſhery, this is one of the greatelt and molt 
uſual, | | | 
The beft divers will keep under water near half an hour ; 
the reſt does not ſtay leſs than a quarter, During which 
time, they hold their breath without the uſe of oils, or 
any other liquors z only acquiring the habit by long 
practice. | | | 
When they find themſelves ftreightened, they pull the 
rope to which the bag is faſtened, and hold faſt by. it 
with both hands; when the people in the bark, taking 
the ſignal, heave them up into the air, and unload them 
of their fiſh, which is ſometimes five hundred oyſters, 
ſometimes not above fifty, _ | 

Some of the divers need a moment's reſpite to recover 
breath; others jump in again inſtantly, continuing this 
violent exerciſe, without intermiſſion, for many hours. 
On the ſhore they unload their barks, and lay their oyſ- 
ters in an infinite number of little pits, dug four or five 


feet ſquare, in the ſand; raiſing heaps of ſand over them 


to the height of a man, which, at a diſtance, look like an 
army ranged in battle. 1 5 


In this condition they are left, till the rain, wind, and 


ſun have obliged them to open, which ſoon kills them. 
Upon this the fleſh rots and dries, and the pearls, thus 
diſengaged, tumble into the pit upon taking the oylters 
Out. | 

The fleſh of the fiſh is excellent; and if what ſome na- 
turaliſts maintain be true, viz. that the pearls are ſtones 
formed there by the ill conſtitution of the body, as ſome- 


times happen in men, this diſeaſe does not alter the 


humours: at leaſt, the Paravas, who eat them, do not 
find any difference between thoſe that have pearls, and 
thoſe that have none. 8 
Aſter clearing the pits of the groſſer filth, they ſift the 
ſand ſeveral times, to ſeparate the pearls. But what care 
fo-yer they take herein, they always loſe a great many. 
After cleaning and drying the pearls, they are paſled 
through a kind of fieve according to their ſizes. The 
ſmalieit are ſold as ſeed pearls; the reit are put up by 
auction, and fol: to the higheſt bidder, | 


PEARL, manner of fiſhing for, in the IVeft-Indies. The 


ſeaſon for fiſhing there is uſually from October to 
March. In this time there ſet out from Carthagena ten 
or twelve barks, under the convoy of a man of war 
called PArmadilla. Each bark has two or thice ſlaves for 
divers. | 28 | 

Among the barks there is one called Capitana ; to which 
all the reſt are obliged to bring at night what they have 
caught in the day, to prevent frauds. The divers never 


Jive long, by realon of the great hardſhips they ſuſtain; 


continuing ſometimes under water above a quarter of an 
hour. The method is the ſame as in the Eaſt India 
fiſheries. | 


The Indians eſteemed pearls before the diſcovery of 


America; and when the Spaniards arrived there, they 


found great quantities ſtored up, which the Americans 


ſet great value on. But they were almolt all imperfect, 
and their water yellow and ſmoaky, becauſe they uſed 
fire in opening the fiſnes. | 

As to pearls in form of pears, though equally perfect, 
and of equal weight with the round ones, their value 


is much inferior: however, when two are found that 


match well, their value is leſs but by one third. 


PraRLs, fo blanch and cleanſe. Firſt ſoak and cleanſe them 


in bran- water, then in milk-warm water, and laſt of all 


ſteep them in mercurial water, then ſtring and hang them 
in a glass, cloſe it well and ſet thera in the fun to 


dry. 

The bran-water is made thus : boil two good handfuls 
of wheaten bran, in a quart of water, till all the firength 
of the bran 1s drawn out, which uſe thus : take a new 
glazed earthen pan, in which put your pears on a ſtring, 
and pour the third part of the bran water upon it ; when 
they have ſoaked, and the water is juſt warm, rub your 
Frais gently with your hands, to clean them the better, 
and continue this till the water is cold; throw off that, 


and pour on another third part of the bran-water, that 


is boiling, procced with this as you did before, and when 
cold throw it away, and pour on the remainder of the 
water, llill proceeding as before. After this heat fair 


water, and pour it on your pearls, to refreſh them, and to | 


waſh away the remains of the bran, by ſhifting them and 
pouring on freſh warm water : this do thrice, without 
handling your pearls : then lay them on a ſheet of clean 


white paper, and dry them in a ſhade; after which dip 


them into mercurial water, to bring them to perfection. 
Poftl. Dict. Com. 

Other methods in blanching of pearls. Pound alabaſter 
to an impalpable powder, rub the pearls therewith, very 
gently: this will not only cleanſe them, but it you let 
them remain in this powder, twenty-{our hours aſter- 


Salt diſſolved, filtered, cqagulated, well dried 


the fun to dry: 
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the mutraſs, and let it cool. 
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wards, they will {till be the better ſor it. White coral ha 
the ſame effect, uſed in the like manner. White Ger 
calciued and diveſted of ail its moiſture is very good for 
the ſame purpole. | : 
. „and groung 
is as effectual as any of the former things, for cleauf. 
ing of pear/s, by rubbing them therewith ; and if Ader. 
ward you lay them up in ſome coarſe ground millet, it 
will contribute. to their brightneſs. 1 


PEARLS, fa{/e, are counterfeit or fictitious pear/;, reſem. 


bling the true ones in water or colour; popularly called 
BEADS, | 

Theſe anciently were only made of glaſs; with a kind 
of coating of quickfilver withinſide; afterwards the 
uſed wax, covered over with a fine brilliant ſiſh-glue. 
There has tince been invented in France another manner 
of making them, ſo near the natural ones in luſtre and 
water that they deceive a good eye. 'Thefe are What 
the ladies now generally wear in defect of true perl; 
ſmall necklaces whereof they deſpiſe, and the large bez 
are generally too dear. | 


PEARLS, fui/c, method of matinzs. Take of thrice diſtilled 


vinegar two pounds; Venice turpentine, one pound; mix 
them together into a maſs, and put them in a cucurhir - 
fit a head and receiver to it, and after you have Juted 
the joints, ſet it, when dry, on a ſand furnace, to diſtill 
the vinegar from it; do not give it too much hear, leſt 
the ſtuff ſwell up: after this put the vinegar into au— 
other glafs cucurbit, in which there is a quantity of 
ſeed pearl, wrapped in a piece of thin ſilk, but fo as not 
to touch the vinegar z. put a cover or bead upon the 
cucuroit, Jute it well, and put it in bal. furin, where 
you may let it remain a fortnight. The heat of the 
baingeum will raiſe the fumes of the vinegar, and they 
will ſoften the hear in the filk, and bring them to 
the conſiſtence of a paſte, which being done, take them 
out, and mould them to what bigneſs, form, and ſhape 
you pleaſe. Your mould mult be of fine ſilver, the in— 
ide gilt; you muſt alto zetrain from touching the paſte 
with your fingers, ber ze ſilver gilt utelils, with 
which fill your movids. When they are moulded, bore 
them through with a hog's briſtle, or gold wire, and ler 
them dry a little; then thread them again on gold wire, 
and put them into a glaſs; cloſe it up and ſet them in 
after they are thoroughly dry, put them 
in a glaſs matraſs into a ſtream of running water, and 
leave them there twenty days; by that time they will 
contract the natural hardneſs and ſolidity of pear/s : then 
take them out of the matraſs and hang them in mercu- 
rial water, where they will motiten, ſwell, and afſume 
their oriental beauty; after which ſhiſt them into a ma— 
trals hermetically clofed up, to prevent any water com— 
ing to them, and let it down into a well, to continue 
there abut eight days: then draw the matrafs up, and 
in opening it, you will nnd pearls exactly reicmbling 
oriental ones. | Ton | 
The mercurial water is thus prepared: take plate-tin of - 
Cornwall, calcine it, and let the calx be pure and line; 
then, with one ounce of the calx and two ounces of, 
prepared murcury, make an amalgama; waſh it with 
fair water, till the water remains inſipid and clear; then 
dry the amalgama thoroughly, put it into a matrats over 
the furnace, giving it ſuch a heat as is requiſite for ſub- 
limation. When the matter is well ſublimated, take off 
Take out that ſublimate, 
add one ounce of Venice fublimate to it, and grind them 
together on a marble; put this into another matrals, 
cloſe it well, and ſet it upſide down in a pail of waer, 
and the whole maſs will diſſolve itſelf,” in a little time, 


into mercurial water: this done, filter it into a glaſs re- 


ceiver, ſet it on a gentle ath fire to coagulate, and it will 
turn into a eryſtalline ſubſtance : beat this in à gilats. 
mortar, with a glaſs peitle, to a {ine powder; [tram it 
through a fine ſieve, and put it into a_matrais, Hop it 


cloaſe up, and place it in balreo AZnrie; there let it re- 


main till it reſolves again into water, which will be {it 
ſor the above mentioned uſe, Poltl, Dict. Com. 
The fieur Janin having obſerved, that the ſcales of a 
little ©fh called the Heat, found plentifully in the river 
Marne, had not only all the luſtre of the real poart, but 
that, after beating them to powder in water, they 1e- 
turned to their former brilliance upon drying; be be- 
thought himſelf of ſetting a piece, or little maſs thereof 
in the cavity of a bead, or grain of girafol, which i» © 
kind of a counterfeit opal made of glaſs, and bordering 
much on the colour of pearl. The difficulty was, 19 
get it in there, and when in to ſpread it equally through 
out the bead, | ; | 
A little glaſs tobe, fix or ſeven inches long, and a ue 
and half in diameter, but very ſharp at one cud, anden 
little crooked, ſerved for the introducing of the mattes, 
by blowing it with the mouth, after having taken up 4 
drop of this mistute with the pointed exttenity o e 
be 
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tube; and to ſpread it throughout the inner cireum- 
ference, he contented himſelf to ſhake it gently a long 
time, in a little oſier baſket lined with paper. 
The pulverized ſcales, faſtened by this motion in the 
inſide of the bead, reſume their luſtre as they dry. 
Jo increaſe this luſtre, in winter, they lay the beads in 
a hair ſieve, or a bolting cloth, which they ſuſpend to 
the ceiling, and under it, at fix feet diſtance, they lay 
heaps of hot aſhes. In ſummer they ſuſpend them 1n 
the ſame manner, but without any fire. 5 
The pear!s, thus well dried, become very brilliant; and 
nothing remains but to ſtop up the aperture, which is done 
by melting wax, conveyed into it with a tube like that 
uſed in introducing the powdered ſcales. 
Aſter clearing off the ſuperfluous wax, they perforate the 
pearls with a needle, and ſtring them; and thus they 
form a necklace. | 
PEARL, mother of,” is the ſhell not of the pear! oyſter, but 
of another ſea fiſh of the oyſter kind. | 
The ſhell wi-hinſide is very ſmooth and poliſhed, and of 
| the whiteneſs and water of pear! itſelf; and it has the 
ſame luſtre withoutſide, after the firſt laminæ or leaves, 
which make the outer coat of this rich ſhell-fiſn, have 
been cleared off, with aqua fortis, and the lapidary's 
mill. Jt is uſed in inlaid works, and in ſeveral toys, 
as ſnuſt. boxes, &c. | 
PEARL, wens of, are certain excreſcences, or prominent 
places, in form of half-pearls ; ſometimes found in the 
| þoiterns of pear! ſhells. 5 | 
The lapidarics have the addreſs to ſaw off theſe. pro- 
tuberances, to join them together, and to uſe them in 
ſeveral works of jewelry, as if they were really Pearls. 


Peart, in Heraldry, is uſed by ſuch as blazon with pre- 


cious tones inſtead of colour and metals, for argent, or 
white, | | | | 
Peart, in Ichihyelagy, a name given by us in the parts 
about London, to that fiſh which is called in Cornwall, 
and other parts of the weſt of England, LuG-a-/zaf; it 
is the mbus lævis of the generality of authors; and, 
according to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, it is a ſpecies 
of the plcrronedtes, diflinguiſhed by the author by the 
name of the /mooth bodied pleuronectes, with the eyes on 
the leſt ſide; and the pleuronetes rhombus of Linnzus. 
This ſiſn is often found in London markets; but is 
inferior to the turbot in goodneſs as well as ſize, 
PAR L- hes is a kind of fixed alkaline ſalts, prepared 
Vhiefly in Germany, Ruſli:, and Poland, by melting the 
ſalts out of the aſhes of burnt wood; and having re- 


duced them again to dryneſs, evaporating away the | 


moiiture, and calcining them for a conſiderable time 
in a furnace moderately heated. See Por. es. 
The goodneſs of Par laſpes muſt be diſtinguiſhed by the 
uniform and white appearance of them : they are ſub- 
ject, however, to a common adulteration, not eaſily 
diltinguiſhable by the appearance, which is done by the 
addition of common falt. In ordec to diſcover this fraud, 
_ take a ſmail quantity of the ſuſpeCted ſalt, and after it 
has been ſoftened by lying in the air, put it over the 
ſire in a ſhovel: if it contains any common ſalt, a 
crackling and kind of flight exploſion will take place, as 
the falt grows hot, 
The ehe ,s are much uſed in the manufacture of 
gals, and requize no preparation; except where very 
great tranſparency is required, as in the caſe of looking— 
glals, and the beſt window-glaſs. For this purpoſe dil- 
ſolve them in four times their weight of boiling water: 
when they are diſfolved, let the ſolution be put into a 
clean tub, and ſuſſered to remain there twenty-ſour 
hours or longer, Let the clear part of the fluid be then 
decante( off from the ſediment, and put back into the 
jron pot, in which the folution was made: in this let 
the water be evaporated away till the ſalts be left per— 
ſecly dry again. Keep thoſe that are not deſigned ſor 
immediate uic in lone jars, well ſccured from moiſture 
and air, 
PEARL - barley. See BarLEY. This affords, to a microſ— 
copic obſerver, a peculiar kind of mite worthy attention, 
and very different from the common ſpecies. The bo- 
dies of theſe have ſome brown marks upon them, and 
have not ſuch long hairs as the common mites have; 
the hinder part of the body allo is of a. different make. 
They have eight legs; and before the head there ſtand 
two weapons twice as thick as the legs, and of about 
half their length : theſe are divided towards their ends 
with joints like ſingers, and thoſe have at their ends a 
fort of nails formed with ſharp and crooked claws ; and 
one of the longeſt joints is ſeirated at the edge like a 
law, _ Theſe weapons ſerve not only as arms and hands 
to ſeize hold of things, but they alſo ſerve as a de- 


ence ; for as ſoon as any danger threatens the creature's 
head, it erects them both, and makes them meet and 
old unto one another over the head, as we can join our 


PEB 


hands and fingers together In the ſame erect poſture. 


Phil. Tranſ. No 222. 
PEARL colour, in glaſs. This beautiful colour is given to 


glaſs in the following manner: put tartar calcined to a 
whiteneſs into purifed cryſtal, while in fuſion, at ſeve- 
ral times, in ſmall quantities, mixing it well every time, 
till the glaſs is become of the defired colour ; and when 
it is, work it as quick as can be, for it is a colour that 
is quickly gone. Sce Gass. 


PEARL. hell or gaper, See Mya. 
PEARL, pin, or web, in Medicine, an unnatural ſpeck, or 


thick film over the eye. See PAN N Us. 


PEARL, white, is the powder of pearls, or the finer parts 


of oyſter-ſhells, much uſed in miniature paintings. The 
method of preparing it is to take the oylters as they are 
found on the ſea-coaſt, calcined by the ſun, or other- 
wite to dry freſh ones by the fire, till they may be eaſily 
powdered ; to ſcrape off from theſe ſhells all the external 
or other parts that are not of the moſt perfect white- 
neſs; and to levigate them well with water on the ſtone, 
and waſh the powder over till it is thoroughly fine. 


PEARLED crowns. See CROWN. 
PEASE, in Botany. See PEA. 


PEASE-bloom-damp, in Natural Hiſtory, See DAMP. 
PEAT. See Moss. 


PEAUCIER, in Anatomy, a name given by Winſlow in 


his Treatiſe on the Head, and by other of the French 
wiitres, to the muſcle, called by Albinus lat ſimus coll: 3 
and the others dctrabens quadratus, and guadratus genes. 
Santorini has called the part of this which ariſes from 
the cheek, muſculus riſorius novus; and ſome call the 
whole plaliſma myoides. | 


PEBBLES, calcr!;, in Natura! Hifgory, the name of a genus 


of foils, diltinguiſhed from the flints and homochroa, 
by their baving a variety of colours. Theſe are defined 
to be ſtones, compoſed of a cryſtalline matter, debaſed 
by earths of various kinds in the fame ſpecies, and 
then ſubjeCt to veins, clouds, and other variegations; 
uſually formed by incruſtations round a central nucleus, 
but ſometimes the effect of a ſimple concretion, and 


veined like the agates, by the diſpoſition which the mo- 
tion of the fluid they were formed in gave their differ- 


ently coloured ſubſtances. | | 
The variety of pebbles, of England alone, is fo great, 


that a haſty deſcriber would be apt to-make almoſt as 


many ſpecies as he ſaw ſpecimens. A careful examina- 
tion will teach us, however, to diſtinguiſh them into 
a certain number cf eſſentially diffecer.* ſpecies, to which 
the reſt may be referred, as accidental variations. 


When we lind the ſame ſubſtances and the ſame co 


lours, or thoſe reſulting from a mixture of the ſame, 
ſuch as nature frequently makes in a number of ſtones, 
we {hall eaſily be able to determine that theſe are all of 
the ſame ſpecies, though in different appearances; and 
that, whether the matter be diſpoſed in one or two, or in 
twenty cruſts laid regularly round a central nucleus, or 


thrown without a nucleus into irregular lines, or finally 


blended into a fort of uniſorm mats. 


Theſe are the three ſtates in which we are. liable to find 


every ſpecies of pete; for if it hath been molt natu- 


rally and regularly formed by incruſtation round a cen— 


tral nucleus, we find that ever the ſame in the ſame 
ſpecies, and the cruſts not leſs regular and certain. If 
the whole has -been more haſtily formed, and has 
been the reſu't only of one ſimple concretion, if that 
has happened while its different ſubſtances were all 
moilt and thin, they have blended. together and made 
a mixed maſs of the joint colour of them all; but if 
they have been ſomething harder when this has hap- 
pened, and too far concreted to diffuſe wholly among 
one another, they are found thrown together into irre- 


gular veins. Theſe are the natural differences of all the 
pebbles; and having regard to thele in the ſeveral varie- 


gations, al! the known pebbles may be reduced to thirty- 
four ſpecies. Hill's Hilt. of Fol. p. 512, ſeq. 

In all the ſtrata of pebhies there are conſtantly found 
ſome which are broken, and whoſe pieces lie very near 
one another; but as bodies of ſuch hardneſs could not 


be broken without ſome conſiderable violence, their 


preſent fituation ſeems to imply, that they have f{uifered 
that great violence in or near the places where they now 
lie. Beſide thete, there are others aiſo found which 
bave as plainly had pieces broken off from them, though 
thoſe pieces are no where to be found; whence it feems 
equally plain, that whatever has been the cauſe af their 
fracture, they have been brought broken, as we tad 
them, from ſome other place, or elle that the pieces 
broken from them mult at ſome time or other have been 
carried from this place to ſome other diitan; one. 

Several of thele broken pebbles have their: edges and 
corners to ſharp and even, that it ſeems evident they 
never can have been toſſed about or removed fGnce the 


breaking; 
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as one of the numerous proofs of an over-ruling Pro- 


of animal and vegetable bodies; and is of the proper 


ol clay between, which ſerve to put a ſtop to the de- 


even force their way through them, there are found in 


P 


| whole body of the pebble : the matter forming this ridge 


- zaore elevated than the reſt. We daily ſee on the ſea- 


PEBBLES, ſwallowing of. There are many people of opi- 


breaking z and others have their ſides and corners ſo | 
rounded, blunted, and worn away, that they ſeem to 
have been roughly moved and rolled about among other 
hard bodies, and that too either with great violence, or 
for a very long continuance z fince ſuch hard bodies could 
not have been reduced to the condition we now ſce them 
in without long friction. | 

It may be ſuppoſed by ſome, that theſe ſtones never 
were broken, but have been naturally formed of this 
ſhape ; but it will be eaſily ſeen, by any one who ac- 
curately ſurveys their veins or coats, which ſurround the 
nucleus, like the annular circles of a tree, that they muſt 
have been originally entire; and this will be the more 
plain if they are compared with a ſtone broken by art. 
Such pebbles as are found in ſtrata, that lie near the ſur- 
face of the earth, are much more brittle than thoſe 
which lie in deeper ftrata, 

"The more clear and tranſparent the ſand is, which is 
found among pebbles, the more beautiful the pebbles are 
generally obſerved to be. | 
'The uſe of theſe ſtones, and their diſpoſition in the 
earth, is a ſubject of great admiration z and may ſerve 


vidence in the diſpoſition of all natural bodies. T he 
ſurface of the earth is compoſed of vegetable mould, 
made up of different earth mixed with the putrid cemains 


— 


texture and compages for conducting the moiſture to 
the roots of trees and plants: and under this are laid 
the ſands and pebbles which ſerve as a ſort of drain to 
carry off the redundant moiſture deeper into the earth, 


where it may be ready to ſupply the place of what is 


conſtantly riſing in exhalations; and leſt the ſtrata of 
ſand ſhould be too thick, it is common to find thin ones 


ſcent of the moiſture, and keep it from palling off too 
ſoon ; aud leſt theſe thin ſtrata of clay ſhould yield and 
give way, and by their ſoftneſs, when wetted, give leave 
to the particles of ſand to blend themſelves with, and | 


many places thin coats of a poor iron ore, placed regu- 
larly above and below the clay; and by that means not 
only ſtrengthening and ſupporting the clay, but effectu- 
ally keeping the ſand from making its way into it. Phil. 
Tranf. Nꝰ 483. BE | 
EBBLES, ridged. It is not uncommon to meet with pcb- 
bles, in our gravel-pits, which have one or more ridges, 
or white lines, ſtanding above the ſurface of the reſt. 
of the ſtone, in form of a rib or zone, laid on the 
flone after its formation. This, however, is not the 
caſe; but the line or zone, always goes through the 


is always harder than the reſt of the {tone : and it ſeems. 


probable, that at firſt it was not elevated, but level | 


with the reſt of the ſurface; but being not fo eaſily 
worn away by accidents, and when the whole pebble came | 
in the way of rubbing among harder bodies, this would 
be leſs rubbed away, and conſequently would be left 


thores numbers of ſtones rounded by the continual roll- | 
ing and tolling among the waves, and in theſe the ſofter | 
parts bave given way firſt and been worn into holes, 
while the harder have been left prominent. It ſeems 


probably to have been the caſe with thele pebbles allo; | 


but they are not found on the ſhores ; but in our gravel- 
pits, at a great diſtance from the ſea: and it is evident, 


that theſe have had their ſurfaces thus ground and worn | 


down between the time of their being formed by con- 
ctetion, and their being depoſited where we now find 
them, | | 

The ſmeothneſs of the ſurfaces of ſome pebbles and ſlints, 
which we find with their natural coats or cruſts worn off, 
is another proof of the ſame thing. Theſe pebbles, in this 
unnaturally naked ſtate, as well as the ribbed and line- 
ated ones, are found in our pits, under the ſtrata of 
earth; and yet they are in exactly the ſame condition 
with thoſe which have been toſſed about and rounded 
on the ſea ſhores. 


nion, that the ſwallowing of pebbles is very beneficial 
to health, in helping the ſtomach to digeſt its food, and 
a pebble- poſſet is an old woman's medicine in the colic, 
in many parts of England, They uſually order the 
{mall white ſtones to be picked out of gravel walks for 
this purpoſe, and eat them in large quantities in ſome 
ſort of ſpoon meat, of which milk is an ingredient, 

The thing that has given occaſion to this praftice ſeems 
to have been, that people obſerve the birds to pick up 
the gravel, and that they are never well unleſs they have 
ſrequent recourſe to this to help their digeſtion : but this 
is no ſimilar caſe at all, for the gizard or ſtomach of a 
bird is*raade very ſtrong, becauſe the creature hath no 


teeth to chew its food; and this piza ; 
a rough coat, by the help of A "ned 
food they ſwallow whole is ſo ground, as to yield; 
juices to the nouriſhment of the animal. But 15 5 
mach of man is formed ſo very differently, that f 2 
never require thoſe alliſtances to the eoimiminuric I 
food, Many people have, however, accuſtomed th, - 
ſelves to ſwallow not only theſe ſmall white tor, * 
large pebbles, even to the ſize of a walnut ry, var 
theſe will often paſs ſafely, and people who hay. - wha 
accuſtomed themſelves to ſwallow them, boalt of 25 
ceiving no injury from them; we can ever 05 
however, that the death of ſuch perſons is not . 
to them at laſt; and as they can do no good, it © 5 
always to avoid them. There is one inſtance 18 - Bel 
of much miſchief done by them, in our Philosophie; 
' Tranſactions, N“ 253, p. 190. | aha 
PECARY, in Zoology. See Tajacy. no 
PECCANT, in Medicine, an epithet given to the 
of the body, when they offend either in qu 
quality, i. e. when they are either morbid 
great abundance. | Sky 
Moſt difeaſes ariſe from peccant humours, which +. 
either to be corrected by alteratives and ſpecific 115 
to be evacuated, | e Me 
PECHEM, in the Materia Medica, a name. 
modern Greek writers to the root called bh; by Ax; 
cenna and Serapion. Many have been at a oli . 
what this root pechem was; but the virtucs aforibes 
to it are the fame with thoſe of the beben 1 5. 
Arabians; its deſcription the ſame, and the init i p 
it into white and red, is alſo the ſame as that N 
behem, Nay, the word pechem is only formed of ; Fa 4 
by changing the þ into a p, which is very Como; an; 
the aſpirate into x, or ch, which is as common. oy 
Myrepſus, who treats of this root, ſays the ſame thi 
that the Arabian Avicenna ſays of behem, namely. * | 
it was the fragments of a weody root, much . wer 
wi Ke gs the ſurface, which was owins oo 
eins ſo moi \ it always fron” 
Þ "s 1 whilſt freſh, that it always ſhirunk greaily 
PECHYAGRA, a name 
fecting the elbow. ; 
8 a name A by ſome anatcmical writers for the 
PECHY TYRBE, an epithet uſed by ſome medical writers 
for the fcurvy. | 5 * 
PECK, a meature, or veſſel uſed in meaſutin 
pulſe, and che like-dry ſubſtances. TD 
'The ſtandard, or Wincheſter peck, contains two gallons ; 
each gallon of corn weighing about eight pound troy. | 
Tour pecks make a buſhel ; four buſhels a comb, 3 
nock. | | 
Beſides the general, or Wincheſter pecks, there are local 
pecks, containing ſome more, ſome Jels ; as the Lancatter 
peck, containing ſix gallons, &, ; 
PECORA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, a claſſical 
term, comprehending a whole order of quadrupeds. 
The characters of this order are, that the creatures 
bave dentes inci ſores, or cutting teeth, in their vnder-Jjaw, 
but none in the upper: they have no canin;, or dog— 
teeth, and have five molares each way. The paps of this 
order of animals are ſituated in the groin, and their 
feet have hoofs. Of this order Linnæus enumerates BE 
genera z viz, the CAMEL, MOSCHUs, cervus or STAG, 
the capra or GOAT, the ovis or sHEEP, and BOs or or; 
and thirty-five ſpecies, St, | 
PECQUET's duct, in Anatomy, the T Hon ACI 09; thus 
called from its diſcoverer Pecguct. 8 
PECTE, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the old 
Greek writers to the great comfry, called alſo of/:pag iitas 
from its agglutinating broken bones. | 1 
PECTENarberis, in Botany, is the grain of the wood of any 
tree. 
PECTEN, in Auaiomy, is uſed by ſome authors for the 


PUBES, or lower part of the hypogaltrium; uſual! 
covered with hair. f Y POgaitrium ulual:f 


with 
tones, the 


humour; 
antity or 
or in too 


given by the 


ads | 


given by authors to the gout A 


g grain, 


|PgcTEN, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus cf 


ſhell-fiſn, the characters of which are theſe; it is a 
bivalve thel, {hutting cloſe in all parts, of a ftatted ſhape, 
ſtriated in the manner of a comb, aud often auriculaced, 
ſometimes only ſ:zmiauiculated, and in ſome ſpecies not 
auriculated at all. There are alſo ſome few ſpecics winch 
are elate, not flat as the others. | 

This genus of ſhells has had its name, peer, from tle 
longitudinal ſtriæ with which its ſurface is covered, 
which reſemble the teeth of a comb. According to the 
general character of this ſhell, it will be eaſy to per- 
ceive that it is meant to include the cockles as weil a5 
the ſcallops ; theſe being the peftens without ears, ard 
with lels flat or elated ſhells, Theſe ate called by ai 
authors by a name which is only a diminutive of g- 
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ten, pectunculus. And though the having ears is the 


common mark of diſtinction between the pectens and 


the cockles, which laſt uſually have none, yet the general 
are not dictinct, as ſome have ſuppoſed; for there are 
ſhells allowed to be pectlens, or ſcollops, which have yet no 


ears, and others univerſally allowed to be pectuncles, or | 
cockles, which have ears. Hence appears the error of | 


Liſter, who made theſe two dictinct genera, and gave the 


ears and the equal convexity of both ſhells as the great | 
characters of them: theſe, though good marks to diſtin- | 


guiſh the ſpecies by, are by no means unalterable enough 
to found different genera upon. 


The genus of peuncles, or cockles, has been made by 
all authors a very extenſive one, but the reader will find | 


all the ſuppoſed ſpecies of it very aptly received into 


the genus of the cordiformis, or heart-ſhell, and the | 


Hens. 


According to this eſtabliſhment of the genus of the pecten, | 
the ſpecies are to be enumerated under ſeveral diſtinct heads, | 


Thus, ſome pectens are auriculated on both ſides : of theſe 
we have ſeventeen ſpecies. | 


Of thoſe pectens which are ſemiauriculated, we have fix | 


ſpecies. 


Of thoſe pectens which have no ears at all, we have ſeven | 


ſpecies. | 
This ſhell-fiſn is one of the ſpinners of the ſea, having 
power of ſpinning or forming threads like the muſcle ; 
but they are much ſhorter and coarſer even than thoſe 
of that fiſh, ſo that they can never be wrought into 


any ſort of work, in the manner of the longer and finer | 


threads of the pinna marina. The uſe of theſe threads, 


which the pecten or ſcallop ſpins, is to fix the creature | 


to any other body that is near, whether it be a ſtone, a 
piece of coral, or another ſhell. All theſe threads pro- 


ceed as in the muſcle, from one common trunk; they 


make their way out of the ſhell in thofe peers which 
have only one ear, a little below that ear; in the others, 


proof, that the fiſh has a power of fixing itſelf at pleaſure, 
to any ſolid body by means of theſe threads, that after 
ſtorms the ſcollops are often found toſſed upon rocks, 
where there were none the day before; and yet theſe are 
fixed by their threads, as well as thoſe which had remained 
ever ſo long in their place. They form their threads in 


the very ſame manner with the muſcle, only their organ 
which ſerves for ſpinning is ſhorter, and has a wider hol- | 
low, whence the threads are neceſſarily thicker and ſhorter. | 


See MuscCLE. 

PECTINAT ION, combing of the head. Frequent pectina- 

tion is recommended by many phyficians to women, and 
men who wear their hair, as an exerciſe ; and, at the ſame 
. time, a kind of friction. 

PECTINEUS, or PECTIN us, in Anatomy, the third of 


| the fifteen muſcles of the thigh; ſo called, becauſe it has | 


its origin in the fore-part of the os pectinis. See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 35 
Its inſertion is in the thigh, under the left trochanter. 
The pecfineus, with the pſoas and iliacus, draw the thigh 
_ forwards, and, of conſequence, bend it. 
PECTINIS os, in Anatomy, the fame with 95 PUBIS. 
PECTIS, in Botany, a genus of the /yngene/ia polygamia 
fuper Hua claſs. Its characters are, that the receptacle is 
naked ; the down bearded ; the empalement cylindric and 
cCompoſed of five leaves; and that it has five floſculous 
radii, There are four ſpecies. 1 
PECTORAL, ſomething relating to the BREAST, pecrus. 
In the Romiſh church, biſhops, and regular abbots, wear 


a pectoral croſs, i. e. a little croſs of gold, hanging from 


dhe neck down to the breaſt, 


ECTORAL medicines, or ſimply PECTORALSs, are remedies 

proper to ſtrengthen aad relieve the breaſt : or medicines 

intended againſt diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs. 

Their ordinary intention is either to attenuate, or to 

thicken the humours of thoſe parts, which cauſe coughing, 
&. and render them fit to be expeCtorated, or ſpit out. 
PECTORAL Syrup. See SYRUP. | 

ECTORAL wine, See WINE. 


PECTORALE, or PECToORAL, in the Few;/h Law. See 
RATIONALR. | — 


PECTORALIS internus, in Anatomy, a name givenby Riolan 
and others to a muſcle of the breaſt, now generally 


known by the name of the TRIANGULARIS eu] called 
by the older writers /ext#s thoracis. See PECTORALIS 
minor. | 

ECTORALIS majo!, in Anatomy, a large, thick, and fleſhy 

muſcle, covering the breaſt from the ſtomach, where 
It is very broad, to the axilla, where it contracts in its 
pallage to the arm, and uſed for moving the arm for- 
wards. It is naturally divided into two portions, one 
ſuperior and ſmall, and the other inferior and large; the 
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firſt may properly be called the clavicular-portion, the other 
the thoracic. _ 
The clavicular portion, is fixed by a fleſhy iFcrtion in 
almoſt half the clavicle next the ſternum, ending under 
the inſertion of the ſterno- maſtoidæus; from thence it 
runs obliquely down towards the axilla, contracting by 
ſmall degrees, and finally ending in a flat tendon or ten- 
dinous band. The thoracic portion is broad, and in fome 
meaſure radiated, It is fxed by its anterior circumference 
in the lateral part of the outſide of the ſternum, in the out- 
fide of the cartilages, and in a ſmall part of the bones of 
all the true ribs, and of the firſt and ſometimes the ſecond 
falſe rib; all theſe inſertions are like fo many digitations. 
The inſertions in the ſternum end by a great number of 
very ſhort tendons, which run toward the middle of the 
bone, meeting and decuſſating thoſe from the fame muſcle 
on the other ſide. 
This muſcle, together with the deltoides, ſends off an 
aponeuroſis, whici, joining that of the biceps, is ſpread 
over the. muſcles of the arm : it partly covers the * 
lis minor, and ſerratus major; and by its broad tendon 
covers tranſverſely the brachial channel, and the tendon of 
the biceps lodged there. Laſtly, it forms the anterior 
border of the hollow of the axilla, as the poſterior is 
formed by the latiſſimus dorſi. Winſlow, 
Naturaliſts obſerve a ſpecial mark of Providence in the 
ſize and ſtrength of the peforal muſcle in different ani- 
mals. It is the action of this muſcle, that the flying 
of birds is chiefly performed: accordingly it is much 
larger and ftronger in birds than'in any animals not made 
for flight. | | | Es 
Borelli obſeryes, that in men the peforal muſcles are 
{mall ; ſcarce the fiftieth or ſeventieth part of all the other 
muſcles ; but in birds they are vaſtly large, equalling, nay 
exceeding, in bulk and weight, all the other muſcles of 
the bird together. | Tha! 


PRC TORALIS minor, a muſcle called alſo TRIANGULARIS. 
probably they iſſue out on both ſides. It is an evident | 


It is ſmall and fleſhy, ſomething of a triangular ſhape, and 
is ſituated at the ſuperior, lateral, and anterior part of 
the thorax. By its baſis it is inſerted into the external 
labium of the upper edge of the ſecond, third, fourth, 
and fifth true ribs, near their union with the cartilages, 
by the ſame number of digitations, or ſeparate fleſhy 
portions, between the intervals of the ribs; and for that 
reaſon it has been called the /erratus minor atticus. From 
hence theſe portions run up more or leſs obliquely to- 
ward the ſhoulder, and form a fleſhy belly, which con- 


tracts as it paſtes before the two firſt ribs; and then be- 


coming a thort, flat, and broad tendon, is inſerted in 
the upper part of the apophyſis coracoides of the ſcapula, 
reaching all the way to the point of that proceſs. This 
muſcle is covered by the pectoralis major, and adheres 
very cloſely to the external intercoſtal muſcles. The 
digitations commonly taken notice of, cover and hide 
ſeveral others, by which the number of fibres and thick- 
neſs of this muſcle is increaſed. Its tendon unites a little 
at the apex of the coracoide apophyſis, with the inſertion - 
of the coracobrachialis, and with that of one portion of the 
biceps. . OR 
PECTOREL, in our old writers, armour for the breaſt, a 
breaſt-plate, or petra/ for a horſe, It is mentioned ſtat. 14. 
Car, II. cap. 3. | SIS 
PECTORIS os, the fame as STERNUM, 
PEcTORIS hydrops. See DROPSY of the breaſ?, | 
PECTORIS %, in fiſh, The bones of the breaſt and belly 
are beſt ſought after in the cetaceous and ſpinoſe kinds. 
In the ſpinoſe kinds they are theſe ; the clavicles, the ſter- 
num, the ſcapulæ, or bones to which the pinnæ pectorales 
are athxed at their baſis, the bones at the roots of the 
pinnæ ventrales. | 7 
he number, ſituation, and figure of theſe differ greatly 
in the ſeveral kinds of fiſh, and make very eſſential 
characters. | 


PECTORIS triangularis. See TRIANGULARIS and PęRcro- 
RALIS Minor. 


[PECUARII, among the Romans, thoſe who farmed the 


public paſtures, in order to let them again to advantage, 


PECULATE, peculatus, in the Civil Late, the crime of 


embezzling the public money, by a perſon who has the 
management, receipt, or cuſtody thereof: ſo called 9 
pecuniæ ablatio. 

Civil lawyers uſe peculate for any theft of a thing, either 
ſacred, religious, public, or fiſcal. Pecu/ate in the caſe 
of public money, is proſecuted even on the criminal's 
heir. 

The Julian law, among the Romans, puniſhed this crime 
with death in a magiſtrate ; and with deportation, or ba- 
niſhment, in a private perſon. With us it it is not a ca- 
pital crime, but ſubjects the committer of it to a diſere 
tionary fine and impriſonment, 
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PFCULIAR, in the Canon Law, a particular pariſh, or 
church, which hath juriſdiction within itſelf, for probate of 


wills, &c. exempt from the ordinary of the dioceſe, and 
the biſhops courts. 


There are royal peculiars, and archbiſhops peculiars. 


The king's chapel is a hr to peculiar, exempt from all ſpi- | 


ritual juriſdiction, and reſerved to the viſitation and imme- 
diate government of the king himſelf, who is ſupreme or- 
dinary. 
— of the archbiſhops are excluſive of the biſhops 
and archdeacons. 
It is an ancient privilege of the ſee at Canterbury, that 
whereſoever any manors or advowſons do belong to it, 
they forewith become exempt from the ordinary, and 
are reputed peculiars. In the province of Canterbury, there 
are more than a hundred ſuch peculiars. In theſe peculiars 


Juriſdiction is adminiſtered by ſeveral commiſſaries; the | 


chief of whom is the dean of the ARCHEs for the thirteen 
peculiars within the city of London. 

There are alſo peculiars of biſhops, excluſive of the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of the dioceſe in which they are 
fituated : of theſe the biſhop of London hath four pariſhes 
within the dioceſe of Lincoln; and every biſhop, who 
hath a houſe in the diocefe of another biſhop, may therein 
exerciſe epiſcopal juriſdiction. 

There are alſo peculiars of biſhops in their own dioceſe, 
excluſive of archidiaconal juriſdiction. =; 

The peculiars of dean, deans and chapters, prebendaries, 
&c. are places wherein, by ancient compoſitions, the bi- 
ſhops have parted with their juriſdiction, as ordinaries to 

_ thoſe ſocieties. See CouRT of peculiars. N 

PECULIARS, court of, is a court where the affairs of peculiars 
are tranſacted. See Coukr. 

PECULIUM, the ſtock which a perſon in the power or 
property of another, as a ſlave, minor, or the like, may 
acquire by his own induſtry, without any advance or 


aſſiſtance from his father or maſter ; but merely by their | 


rmiſſion. 

he word is uſually derived a pecunia & pecoribus; be- 
cauſe the whole eſtate anciently conſiſted in money and 
cattle. gs | 


PzcuLiUM is alſo uſed, among the Romaniſts, for what | 


each monk or religious reſerves, and poſſeſſes to him- 


ſelf. | 


Some fay, that the peculium of a religious, when preferred 


to a cure, does not ceaſe to belong to the monaſtery ; and 


that the property thereof never abſolutely reſides in the re- 


ligious himſelf. KEE 
PECUNIA, money. See MONEY 


PECUNIA, in our old law-books, is ſometimes uſed for | 
cattle, and fometimes for other goods, as well as 


money. | 
In the emendation of the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, 
by William the Firſt, it is ordered, that no viva pecunia, 


living money, i. e. cattle, be bought or ſold, except with- | 


7 4 


in cities, and that before three ſufficient witnefles. e 


So in Domeſday Book, pecunia is frequently uſed, pro pe- 


cude; as paſture ad pecumam ville. 


PECUNIA eccleſiæ, was anciently uſed for the eſtate of the 


church. 
PECUNIA ſepulchralis was money formerly paid to the prieſt 


ſoul-ſcot, and anime ſymbolum. 


| PEDAGE, pedagium, toll, or a local due exacted on per- 


ſons, goods, and carriages, paſſing through certain 
places. | | 1 
Pedage is uſually levied for the repairing of roads, bridges, 
and cauſeways, the paving of ſtreets, &c. — Anciently, 
thoſe who had the right of pedage, were to keep the roads 
ſecure, and anſwer for all robberies committed on the paſ- 
ſengers between fun and ſun; which is ſtill obſerved in 
ſome parts of England and in Italy, where there were guards, 
called flationarii, eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity of merchants, 
particularly at Terracina, on the road between Rome and 
Naples. | | 
PEDAGOGUE, or PADpacocue, waiaywycr, formed 
from waidwy @ywy3z puerorum duttor, leader of boys, a 
tutor or maſter, to whom is committed the diſcipline and 


direction of a ſcholar, to be inſtructed in grammar, and | 


other arts. 

M. Fleury obſerves, that the Greeks gave the name peda- 
ou to ſlaves appointed to tend their children, lead them, 

and teach them to walk, &c. The Romans alſo gave the 


ſame denomination to the ſlaves who were entruſted with 
the care and inſtruction of their children. 
PEDALES. See ABBOT. | 
PEDALIUM, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angio- 
/permia claſs, Its characters are, that the empalement 
is divided into five ſegments 3 _ the flower is a little 


and terminated. by a limb, which is cut inte 


bing, 
ve ſegments. The fruit is a four-cornered nut, with 


two cells, containing two ſeeds. There is only ohe 
ſpecies. | | 


PEDALS, the large pipes of an oRGAN, ſo called becauſe 


played and ſtopped with the foot. | 
The pedals are the largeſt pipes in the machine; the 
are made ſquare, and of wood; they are uſually thirteen i 
number. They are of modern invention, and ſerve t 
carry the ſounds an octave deeper than the reſt. = 


PEDANEUS, in the Civil Law, a petty judge, who has 


no formal ſeat of juſtice, but hears cauſes ſtandins 
O 


3 and 


without any tribunal. x : 
Ihe word ſeems formed from aus in pedibus : and is 
uſed among the ancients by way of oppoſition to thoſe 
magiſtrates who were ſeated in the curule chair, 12 fell 
curuli, or had a tribunal or bench raiſed on high. ' 825 
The Roman pedanci, therefore, were ſuch as had no tri. 
bunal, nor pretorium; but rendered juſtice de plane, or 
plans pede. 1 85 5 e e ; 
rom the eighty-ſecond Novel, it appears, that the em- 

peror Zeno eſtabliſhed theſe pedanci, in the fee of every 


province; and that Juſtinian erected ſeven of them © 


Conſtantinople, in manner of an office; granting them 


power. to judge in any ſum as high as three hundred 
Crowns. 


PEDANT, a ſchoolmaſter, or pedagogue, who profeſſes to 


inſtruct and govern youth, and teach them the humanitics 
and the arts. ; 


PEDANT is alſo uſed for a rough unpoliſhed man of letters, 


who makes an impertinent uſe of the ſciences, and abounds 
in unſeaſonable criticiſms and obſervations. | 


Dacier defines a prdant, a perſon who has mo ing 
than good ſenſe. F 8 e 
Pedants are people ever armed with quibbles and ſyllo- 
giſms; they breathe nothing but diſputation and chi- 
canery, and purſue a propoſition to the laſt limits of 


logic. 


9 | 
Malebranche deſcribes a pedant as a man full of falſe ery- 
dition, who makes a parade of his knowiedge, and is ever 
quoting ſome Greek or Latin author, or hunting back to 
a remote etymology. _ | | 
St. Evremont fays, that to paint the folly of a pedant, 
we mult repreſent him as turning all converſation to 
_ one {ſcience or ſubject which he is beſt :cquainted 
witn. 
There are pedants of all conditions, and of all robes. 
Wicquefort ſays, an ambaſlador, always attentive to 
formalities and decorums, is nothing elſe but a political 
pedant. | | | | 


PEDAN TRY, or PebanTi$M, the quality or manner of a 


PBDANT. | | 
To ſwell up little and low things, to make a vain ſhew 
of ſcience, to heap up Greek and Latin without judg- 
ment, to tear thoſe to pieces who differ from us about 
a pallage in Suetonius, or the etymology of a word, to. 
ſtir up all the world againſt a man for not admiring Cicero 


enough, to be intereſted for the reputation of an ancient as 


if he were our next of kin, form what we properly call pe- 
dantry. TOR: | 


5 | PEDARIAN, in Antiquity, thoſe ſenators who ſignified 
at the opening of the grave, for the good and behoof of | 
the deceaſed's ſoul; and which our Saxon anceſtors called 


their votes by their feet, not their tongues ; that is, ſuch _ 
as walked over to the ſide of thoſe whoſe opinion they ap- 

proved of, in diviſions of the ſenate, „5 
The origin of the word Dr. Middleton thinks owing to 
this, that though the magiſtrates of Rome had a right 


to a place, and vote in the ſenate, as well during their 


office as after it, and before they were put upon the roll 
by the cenſors, yet they had not probably a right to 
ſpeak or debate there on any queſtion, at leaſt in the 
earlier times of the republic. For this ſeems to have 
been the original diſtinction between them and the an- 
cient ſenators, as it is plainly intimated in the formule of 
the conſular edict, ſent abroad to ſummon the ſenate, 
which was addreſſed to all ſenators, and thoſe who had à 
right to vote in the ſenate. From which diſtinction, 
theſe laſt, who had only a right to vote, were called, by 
way of ridicule, pedarian; becauſe they fignified their 
votes by their feet, not their tongues, and, upon every 
diviſion of the ſenate, went over to the fide of thoſe 
whoſe opinion they approved. It was in alluſion to this 


old cuſtom, which ſeems, however, to have been wholly 


dropt in the later ages of the republic, that the mute 
part of the ſenate continued ſtill to be called by the 
name of pedarians, as we learn from Cicero, who, in 
giving an account to Atticus of a certain debate and 
decree of the ſenate upon it, ſays, that it was made with 
the eager and general concurrence of the pedarians 
though againſt the authority of all the conſulars. Vide 


Feſtus in voc. Senatores, A. Gell. lib. iii, 18. Feſt. in 
| Sk! Pedarius- 


PE D 


pedarius. Cicero ad Attic, 1. 19. Middlet. of Rom. 
; Sen. P- 86. ſeq. EDA | 
PEDATURA, in Roman Antiquity, was uſed for a ſpace or 
roportion of a certain number of feet ſet out. 
| Ehe word occurs frequently in writers about military 
affairs: thus in Hyginus; de Caſtrametatione, we meet 
with meminerimus itaque ad computationem cohortis equi— 
tatæ milliaria pedaturam ad milletrecentos 2 dari 
debere 3 which is to be thus explained: the pedatura, or 
ſpace allowed for a COHORS equitata or provincial co- 
hort, conſiſting of both horſe and foot, could not be the 
fame as the pedatura of an uniform body of infantry, of 
the ſame number, but muſt exceed it by 3060 feet; for 
the proportion of the room of one horſeman to one foot 
ſoldier, he aſſigns as two and a half to one. Vide Phil. 
Tranſ. NY 482. ſect. 3. 
PEDESTAL, formed from pes, pedis, foot, and un- 
column, in Architecture, the loweſt part of an order of 
columns; being that which ſuſtains the column, and 
| ſerves it as a foot to ſtand on. See Tab. Architecture, 


hy, 40. 1. 

The pedefral, called by the Greeks fylobates, and ſtere- 
. obates, conſiſts of three principal parts; viz. a ſquare 
trunk, or dye, which makes the body, a cornice, the 
head; and a bafe, the foot of the pede/tal. 


an effential part thereof; though M. le Clerc thinks it is 
eſſential to a complete order. 
The proportions or ornaments of the pedeſtal are dif- 


ferent in the different orders : Vignola, indeed, and moſt | 


of the moderns, make the pedeſtal, and its ornaments, 
in all the orders, one third of the height of the column, 
including the baſe and capital: but ſome deviate from this 
rule. 8 | 


M. Perrault makes the proportion of the three conſtituent 


parts of pedeſtals, the fame in all the orders; viz. the 
baſe one fourth of the pedeſtal; the cornice an eighth 
part; and the ſocle, or plinth, of the baſe, two thirds of 
the baſe itſclf. The height of the dye is, what remains 
of the whole height of the pede/tal. — 
PepeSTAL, Tuſcan, is the ſimpleſt and the loweſt of all. 
Palladio and Scamozzi make it three modules high ; 
Vignola five. Its members, in Vignola, are only a plinth, 
for a baſe; the dye; and a talon crowned, for a cornice. 
This has rarely any baſe. | 

PepesTAL, Doric, Palladio makes four modules five mi- 
nutes high; and Vignola five modules four minutes. 


In the antique, we not mw do not meet with any pedeſtals; 


but even not with any baſe, in the Doric order. 

The members in Vignola's Doric pedeſtal, are the ſame 
with thoſe in the Tuſcan, with the addition of a mou- 
chette in its cornice, Fes 5 
ProrsrAl, Ionic, in Vignola and Serlio, is fix modules 
high; in Scamozzi five; in the temple of Fortuna Virilis 
it is ſeven modules twelve minutes. Its members and 


ornaments are moſtly the ſame with thoſe of the Doric, | 


only a little richer. The pedc/tal now uſually followed, 


is that of Vitruvius, though we do not find it in any work | 


1 of the antique. Some, in lieu hereof, uſe the Attic baſe, 
in imitation of the ancient. 


PtpesTAL, Corinthian, is the richeſt and moſt delicate of 


all. In Vignola it is ſeven modules high ; in Palladio, 
five modules one minute; in Serlio, ſix modules fifteen 
minutes; in the coliſeum, four modules two minutes. 
Its members, in Vignola, are as follow; in the baſe are a 
plinth, for a ſocle: over that a tore carved; then a reg- 
let, a gula inverted and enriched, and an aſtragal. 1 
the dye are a reglet, with a conge over it; and near the 
cornice a reglet, with a conge underneath. In the cor- 


nice is an aſtragal, a frize, fillet, aſtragal, gorge, and a ta- 


lon. See each under its proper article. 

PepesTAL, Compoſite, in Vignola, is of the ſame height 
with the Corinthian, viz. ſeven modules; in Scamozzi, 

ſix modules two minutes; in Palladio fix modules ſeven 
minutes; in the Goldſmith's arch, ſeven modules eight 
minutes. | 
Its members, in Vignola, are the ſame with thoſe of the 

Corinthian ; with this difference, that, whereas theſe are 
moſt of them enriched with carvings in the Corinthian, 
they are all plain in the Compoſite. Nor muſt it be 
omitted, that there is a difference in the profiles of the 
baſe and cornice, in the two orders. 
The generality of architects, Daviler obſerves, uſe tables 
or panels, either in relievo, or creux, in the dyes of 
pedeſtals, without any regard to the character of the or- 
der. Thoſe, in relievo, he obſerves, only fit the Tuſcan 
and Doric; the three others muſt be indented : but this, 

he adds, is a thing the ancients never practiſed, as being 
contrary to the rules of ſolidity and ſtrength. 

PzptsTAL, ſquare, is that whoſe height and width are 

equal ; as that of the arch of the lions at Verona, of the 


The L f. is properly an appendage to a column; not 


Corinthian order; and ſuch ſome followers of Vitruviusy 
as Serlio, Philander, &c. have given to their Tuſcan 
orders. 19 8 | a 
PEDESTAL, double, is that which ſupports two columns, 
and is larger in width than height, : 
PEDESTAL, continued, 1s that which ſupports a row of co- 
lumns without any break or interruption ; ſuch is that 
which ſuſtains the fluted Ionic columns of the palace of 
the Thuilleries on the ſide of the garden. | 
de bop of ſtatues, are thoſe ſerving to ſupport figures or 
atues. 
Vignola obſerves, there is no part of architecture more 
arbitrary, and wherein more liberty may be taken, than 
in the pedeſtials of ſtatues; there being no laws pre- 
ſeribed for them by antiquity; nor any even ſettled by the 
moderns. | 
There is no ſettled proportion for theſe pedeſtals; but the 
height depends on the fituation, and the figure they ſuſ- 
tain. Yet, when on the ground, the pedeftal is uſuall 
two thirds, or two fifths, of that of the ſtatue ; but al- 
ways the more maſſive the ſtatue, the ſtronger muſt be the 
pedeſtal. | | 99 5 - 
Their form, character, &c. are to be extraordinary and 
ingenious, far from the regularity and ſimplicity of the 
pedeſtals of columns. The fame author gives us a great 
variety of forms, oval, triangular, multangular, &c. 
PEDESTRIAN /tatue. See STATUE. | 
PEDETICHE, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by ſome of 
the Greek writers to the CHAM01s goat, the creature 
whoſe ſkin affords us the ehamois or $HAMmy leather. 
PEDLEAN, we%:avug, in Antiquity. The city of Athens 
was anciently divided into three different quarters ; one 
on the deſcent of a hill; another on the ſea-thore z and 
a third in a plain between the other two. | 
The inhabitants of the middle region were called II:Hias, 
Pediæons, formed from ærodior, plain or flat: or, according 
to Ariſtotle, Pediaci: thoſe of the hill, Diacrians: and 
thoſe of the ſhore, Paralians. | | 
Theſe quarters uſually compoſed ſo many different fac= 
tions. Piſiſtratus made uſe of the Pediæans againſt the 
Diacrians, | 
In the time of Solon, when a form of government was 
to be choſen, the Diacrians would have it demoeratic : 
the Pediæans demanded an ariſtocracy; and the Paralians 
a mixed government. | 
PEDLEUS, in Anatomy, is the ſecond of the extenſor 
muſcles of the foot, pes; whence its name. | 
It has its origin in the lower part of the perone, and 
annular ligament; and is divided into four tendons, 
which are inſerted into. the external part of the firſt 
articulation of the four toes. Its uſe is to extend the 
foot, together with the firſt of the extenſors, called extex- 
or communis. | 
PEDICLE, pediculus, a diminutive of pes, foot, in Botany, 
 foot-ſialk; that little ſtalk whereby the leaf, fruit, or 
flower, 1s ſuſtained, and connected to its branch or ſtem. 
Flowers will keep freſh a long time after gathering, by 
immerging their pedicles in water. The great ſecret of 
preſerving fruits for the winter is to ſeal up their pedicles 
with wax. Cherries with the ſhorteſt pedicle are eſteemed 
the beſt. The p1sT1L of the flower ſometimes becomes 
the pedicle of the fruit. | 
PEDICULARIS, in Botany. See LoustwokrT. 
PEDICULARIS morbus, from pediculus, louſe, in Medicine, 
the louſy diſtemper, a diſeaſe ariſing from ſome uncom- 
mon corruption in the body, which generates infinite 


mms of lice on the ſkin. 

erod is ſaid to have died of the 
PHTHIRIASIS and Louss. 

PEDICULUS, in Zoology. See Lovss. 

PEDIGREE, a DESCENT, or GENEALOGY. | 

PEDILUVIUM. See Bathing of the FEET, art. Foot. 

PEDIMENT, in Architecture, a kind of low pinnacle; 
ſerving to crown porticos, or finiſh a frontiſpiece ; A 
placed as an ornament over gates, doors, windows, niches, 
altars, &c. See Tab. Architect. fig. 24. 
The pinnacles of the ancient houtes, Vitruvius obſerves, 
gave architects the firſt idea of this noble part; which 

ill retains the appearance of its original, 

The parts of the pediment are, the tympanum and its cor- 
nice, The firſt is the pannel naked, or area of the 
pediment, repreſented by A, in Tab. Architect. fig. 40. 
incloſed between the cornice, which crowns it, and the 
cutablature, which ſerves it as a baſe, or ſocle. 

Architects have taken a great deal of liberty in the form 
of this member; nor do they vary lets as to the proportion 
of the pediment. The moſt beautiful, according to Da- 
viler, is that where its height is about one-fifth of the 
length of its baſe. 

It is deſcribed thus: divide the line gb (Tab. Archite#. 
fig. 40.) which is the length of the baſe, into two equal 


Parts, 


pedicular diſeaſe. See 


[ 


P E D 


parts in the point e, by means of the perpendicular 4; 
in this perpendicular take the part ed equal to ac and 
ſrom the point d, as a centre, deſcribe the arch a 6 6. 
The point of the perpendicular, cut in e, 
of the pediment a 2b and the cornice, and 
- ſpace included therein, the tympanum. a 
© The pediment is uſually triangular, and ſometimes an equi- 
lat triangle; this is alſo called a pointed pediment. 
Sometimes it is circular; though Felibien obſerves, that 
we have no inſtance of round en in the antique, 
beſide thoſe in the chapels of the Rutundo. Sometimes 
its upper cornice is divided into three or four ſides, or 
right lines; ſometimes the cornice is cut, or open a-top, 
which is an abuſe introduced by the moderns, particularly 
by Michael Angelo. For the deſign of this part, at leaſt 
over doors, windows, &c. being chiefly to ſhelter thoſe 
- underneath from the rain, to leave it open in the middle 
is to fruſtrate its end. x 
Sometimes the pediment is formed of a couple of ſerolls, 
- or wreaths like two conſoles joined together. See Con- 
SOLP. | | 
Sometimes, again, the pediment is without baſe, or its 
lower cornice is cut out, all but what is beſtowed on two 
columns, or pilaſters, and on theſe an arch, or ſweep, 
raiſed in lieu of an entablature : of which Serlio gives an 
inſtance in the antique, in a Corinthian gate at Foligny in 
Umbria; and Daviler a more modern one, in the church 
of St. Peter at Rome. _ | 
Under this kind of pediments do alſo come thoſe little 
arched cornices which form pediments over doors and win- 
dows, ſupported by two conſoles, in lieu either of enta- 
blature or columns. | | | 
Sometimes the pediment is made double, i. e. a leſs prdj- | 
ment is made in the tympanum of the larger, on account 
of ſome projecture in the middle; as in the ſrontiſpiece 
of the church of the Great Jeſus at Rome: but this re- 
petition is an abuſe in architecture, though authorized by 
ſome very good buildings; as the large pavilion of the 
Louvre, where the caryatides ſupport three pediments, one 
in another. | 
Sometimes the tympanum of the pediment is cut out, or 
left open, to let in light; as we fee under the portico 
of the capitol! at Rome. Laſtly, this open pediment is 
ſometimes triangular, and enriched with ſculpture, as 
roſes, leaves, &c. as we find in moſt of the Gothic 
churches. | | | 


the triangular 


— 


M. le Clere obſerves, that the modillions in the cornice 


of the pediment ſhould always anſwer exactly over thoſe 
of the entablature. Indeed Vitruvius ſays, the ancients 
did not allow any modillions at all in pedi ments. 5 
The fame M. le Clerc obſerves, that the cornice which 
ferves the pediment as a baſe, ſhould have no cymatium; 
by reaſon of the cymatium of the reſt of the entablature, 
when it meets the pediment, paſſes over it. 

This change of determination occaſions a conſiderble diffi- 

culty; the eymatium, in this caſe, appearing too broad in 
the turn of the angle: to remedy which, the architects 
have recourſe to ſeveral expedients. | 
A pointed pediment may crown three arches; but a circular 
pediment can only crown one agreeably, 
One would never uſe above two pediments over each other 


| 


i 


in the ſame frontiſpiece; and even where there are two, | 


it would be proper to have the lower circular, and the up- 
per pointed. | 
PEDIS abſciſſio, cutting off a foot, a puniſhment anciently 
inflicted among us : as appears by the laws of William 
the Conqueror. Interdicimus ne quis occidatur, vel fuſ- 


pendatur, pro aliqua culpa, fed eruantur oculi, abſcindan- 


tur pedes, vel teſliculi, vel manus, &c. Leg. Will. cap. 1. 

So Ingulphus, ſub pena perditionts dexter! ſui pedis, c. 
Pepis min mi digiti abquttor. See ABDUCTOR. * | 
PEpls, adductur pollicis. See ABDUCTOR. 
PeDis, dorſum. See DORSUM. 


* 


PeDis, flexor pollicis. See FLEXOR. | | 
Pep1s interroſſei, perjorans, perforatus, and lranſuerſalis. See 


the reſpective articles. 
Tranſcriptio PEDIS finis. See TRANSCRIPTIO. 
PEDIT UM arraiatio. See ARRAIATIO. 
PEDLAR. See HAWwEER. 
PEDO, in Natura! Hiftory, a name given by ſome writers 
to the t7pula, or father-long- legs; called alſo by others 
ruina, or the crane-fly. 
PEDOMETER, or PopomtTER, formed from wys, pes, 
foot, and weſpory meaſure, way-wiſer ; a mechanical in- 
ſtrument, in form of a watch; conſiſting of various 
wheels, with teeth, catching in one another, all difpoſed 
in the fame plane; which, by means of a chain, or ſtring, 


: faſtened to a man's foot, or to the wheel of a chariot, } 


advance a notch each ſtep, or each revolution of the wheel; 
- ſo that the number being marked on the edge of each 


- wheel, one may number the paces, or meaſure exactly the 


. diſtance from one place to another. 


5 


will be the top | 


blies, we find, « With 


and peers in 


P E E. 


PEDOMETER is ſometimes alſo uſed for the common fi- 


veying wheel, an inſtrument chiefly uſed in meafuri 
roads larly called the way-wi/er, 8 
w y the way-wiſer, Sec PtRanny. 
PEDRERO, PeTeRERo, or PATERERo, 2 ſmall 
ORDNANCE, uſed on board ſhips, for the diſcha 
nails, broken iron, or partridge ſhot, 
_ tempting to board. | | 
They are generally open at the breech, and their 
ber made to take out, to be loaded that way, 
at the muzzle, f 
PEDRO de porco. See Hop BRZzoAk. 8 
PEDUNCLE, among Boluniſts, expreſſes that little R Ik 
which grows from the trunk or branches of a plant 10 
ſupports the parts of fructification, the flower and t 
fruit, or either: when this is produced from the ſtalk 4 
is called caulinus; when from the alæ of the N 
alaris; when it terminates the plant or its branches N Fit 
minalis. | > 
ee 4 5 Botany, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the /aphi/agria, or e: a plant 
9 55 3 uſed to kill 4 5 e 82 
5 ULI cerebell;, in Anatomy, two medullary « 
ceſſes of the CEREBELLUM, whereby t 1 Abe 
Win medulla oblongata. 80 888 1 
illis, who firſt gave them that name, obſerved in them 
three diſtinct proceſfes on either fide ; the 3 
whereof go to the teſtes : the ſecond directly from the ce- 
rebellum to the medulla oblongata, decuffating the former, 
and faſtening the proceſſus annularis; the third ſpringin 8 
from the hinder proceſs of the cerebellum, is Inknes 
into the medulla oblongata, looking like an additional 
chord to it. 8 e | 
PEE, in Mining, is uſed for the place where two veins meet 
and eroſs one another, thus +. tang | 
PEEK, in the Sea- Language, a term uſed in various ſenſes ; 
e. g. an anchor is ſaid to be a-peek, when the ſhip, being 
about to weigh, comes over her anchor, fo that the ca- 
ble hangs perpendicularly between the hawfe and the an- 
chor; the bringing of a ſhip into which poſition they call 
roving a= * —3 _ 
ip is faid to ride a-peet, when, lying with her main 
and fore- yards hoiſed 25 one wn o her is 
brought down to the ſhrouds, and the other raiſed up 
on end; which is chiefly done when ſhe lies at reſt in 
rivers, leſt other ſhips, falling foul of her, ſhould break 
her yards. | ALY ed, | = 
PEEK, to ride @ broad, denotes much the ſame, excepting 
that the yards here are only raiſed to half the height. 
To PEEK the mizzen, is to put the mizzen yard perpendicular 


Piece of 
ring of 
on an enemy at. 


ir cham. 
inſtead of 


by the maſt. | 
PEEK is a name given to the upper corner of all thoſe ſails 
which are extended by a gaff, or by a yard which croſſes 
the maſt obliquely, as the mizzen yard of a ſhip, the main 
yard of a bylander, &c. The upper extremity of thoſe 
yards and gaffs is alſo called the peck or peak. | 
PEEK is alſo uſed for the room in the hold, from the bitts 
forward to the ſtem: in this place men of war keep their 
powder, and merchantmen their victuals. _ . 
PEEEK-Hhaliarde, are the ropes or tackles by which the outer 
end of the gaff is hoiſted as oppoſed to the throat haliards, 
which are applied to the inner end, _ 2 5 
PEER, par, primarily denotes an equal, or one of the ſame 
rank and condition. Hence, in ſome councils, or aſſem- 
the conſent of our peers, biſhops, 


abbots, &c.“ Ip 5 | | 
PEER, afterwards, was applied to the vaſſals, or tenants of 
the fame lord, who were obliged to ſerve and attend him 
in his courts. e 8 | | 
They were called peers, pares, becauſe equal in function: 
125 or fees, becauſe holding fees of the 
lord; or becauſe their buſineſs in court was to {it and 
judge, under their lord, of diſputes ariſing concerning 
fees. | pr.” 
| "The number of peers required to fit in a court, was at 
leaſt four; and when there happened to be too many peers 
in the ſime lordſhip, the lard uſually choſe out twelve, 
who had the titles of peers, by way of diſtinction and 
eminence. | 
There are alſo inſtances of women who have affifted at 
judgment, on account of their tenements, not of their 
being wives of peers, The origin of theſe peecz's of tees, 
is as ancient as that of the fees they were appointed to 
judge of: from theſe we derive our common juries, and 
our peers of the realm. | 
PEER of the realm, denotes a noble lord, or perſon who 
has a ſeat and vote in the upper houſe of parliament 3 
which is hence called the houſe of peers: See NOBI- 
LITY. 
The right of peerage ſeems to have been originally ter- 
ritorial ; that is, annexed to lands, honours, caſtles, ma- 


| 
; 
| 


nors, and the like; the proprietors and poſtcitors of which 
| | were 


„„ PRE 


were (in right of thoſe eftates) allowed to be peers of the | _ 
realm, and were fummoned to parhament to do ſuit and in ceremony, and by way of repreſentatives z where each 
ſervice to the king: and when the land was alienated, the | performs the functions attached to his reſpective dig- 
dignity paſſed with it as an appendant. Cs | nity: though their peerſhips be, in realtty, all; except that 
Thus, the BISHOPS fit in the houſe of lotds, in right of | of Flanders, reunited to the crown. Six lords of the 
ſucceſſion to certain ancient baronies annexed, or ſup- hrſt quality are choſen to repreſent them; The eccle- 
poſed to be annexed, to their epiſcopal lands: and though ſiaſtic prer's uſually aſſiſt in perſon; At preſent the title 
they are lords of parliament, they are not properly of the — in France, is beſtowed; as in England, on every 
degree of nobility, their blood is not ennobled, nor their ord, or perſon, whoſe fee is erected into a lordihip; of 

| peerage hereditary : and, therefore, they are tried not by pecrfhip. 

peers, but by a common jury: and when one of the no- The word peer according to Paſquier, is derived from 
bi 7 is tried by his es. in parliament, the ſpiritual lords] patricius, the firſt dignity in the eaſtern empire; on the 
muſt withdraw, and make their proxies. model whereof he ſuppoſes theſe prers to have been inſti- 
But afterwards, when alienations became frequent, the tuted. But others, with more probability, derive the 
dignity of peerage was confined to the lineage of the title from the pares curic, or peers of fees, becauſe of theit 

arty ennobled, and inſtead of territorial, became perſonal. | being equal to each other. 

Peers are now created by writ or patent. The creation | Theſe pares curie, on whoſe model they ſuppoſe tue peers 

by writ, or the King's letter, is a ſummons to attend the | 


1 of realms to have been erected; were a kind of vaſſle, 
houſe of peers, by the ſtyle or title of that barony which | depending all on the ſame lord, whom they were obliged 
the king 1s pleaſed to confer ; that by patent, is a royal to attend and aſſiſt in court: 


grant to a ſubject of any dignity or degree of peerage. All feudal matters, or diſputes, among vaſſals; relating to 
The creation by writ is the more ancient, but a man is their fees or dependencigs, were terminated by the ſupe- 
not ennobled rab unleſs he takes his ſeat in the | rior lord of the two contending parties, and b y their pe. 75 
| houſe of lords; and, therefore, the moſt uſual, becauſe | in fee. 3 | | 
the ſureſt way, is to grant the dignity by patent, which | If the proceſs were between the lord and the vaſſal, the 
enſures to a man and his heirs, according to the limita-. | lord took no cognizance of it; and the peers alone judged 
tions thoreof, though he never makes uſe of it. Crea-| it. | 
tion by writ, however, has one adyantage over that by 
patent ; for a perſon created by writ holds the dignity 
to him and his heirs, without any words to that pur- 
port in the writ: but in letters patent, there muſt be 
words to direct the inheritance ; or elſe the dignity en-] realm to Charlemagne, but with little probability; ſince 
_ dures only to the grantee for life. | 7 5 molt of the fiefs, which bear the names of duchics, &c. 
A peer cannot loſe his nobility but by death or attainder; or give titles to the peers; were not erected into duchics, 
= though ſome have ſaid, that it a baron waſte his | Ke. till long after; the dukes, &c. in thoſe days; being no 
eſtate, ſo that he is not able to ſupport the degree, the | more than {imple governors of provinces, without any 
king may degrade him ; yet it is expreſly held by later | other title or privileges. | 
authorities, that a peer cannot be degraded but by act of The more robable opinion is; that peers were firſt in- 
parliament. | | | {tituted by Philip the Young; of France; about the year 
Peers of the realm are by their birth hereditary counſellors | 2179, and that they firſt ated in capacity of peers at the 
of the crown, and may be called together by the king, | coronation of his ſon. | 
to impart their advice, in all matters of importance to PEER, in Building. See PIER. 
the realm, either in time of parliament, or when there | PEERAGE, the dignity of a PEER attac 
is no parliament in being; and it is uſually conſidered as | earldom, barony, or the like. | 
the right of each particular peer of the realm to demand] The kings of England and France confer peerage at plea- 
an audience of the king, and to lay before him, with de-] ſure. King George the Firſt offered his parliament to 
cency and reſpe&, ſuch matters as he ſhall judge of im- relign that branch of his prerogative, and to have the 
portance to the public weal. The claims of peerage | number of peers limited; | | 
may be hereafter eaſily ſettled, ſince by a ſtanding order 


of the houſe of lords, May, 1767, the heralds are directed 


Theſe lay peers ſtill affiſt at the coronation of the kings 


Hence all lords or nobles; being pores nobilitate; i. e. all 
equally intitled to the privileges of nobility; are denomi- 
nated pares regni; peers of the realm: | 
Some authors attribute the firit inſtitution of peers of the 


hed to a duchy, 


The reaſon, inſiſted on, was the inconvenience accruing 


to the ſtate from an arbitrary and immoderate uſe thereof; 
to take exact accounts, and preſerve regular entries of all | the prince having it in his power to throw what num- 


| peers and peereſſes of England, and their reſpective de-] ber of his creatures he pleaſes into the upper houte of 
ſcendants; and it is required that an exact pedigree of each | parliament. 1 ; | 
peer, and his family, ſhall, on the day of his firſt admiſſion, | The twelve preys, created at once in a late reign, was a 
| be delivered to the houſe, by Garter, the principal king | main argument in behalf of the peerage bill. It is recorded 


at arms. | | | 3 as a ſaying of king Charles, chat if his friends could but 
As to the privileges of peers, ſee NoBILITV and PARLI- | ſecure him a houſe of commons, he would put his whole 
AMENT. 


| | I troop of guards into the upper houſe, but he would have 
The houſe of lords have a right to take cognizances ori-] the peers. | | 


ginally of all public accounts, and to enquire into any PEERAGE, 70 hold land in, in the Ancient Cuſtoms, was 2 
miſapplication, or default in the diſtribution of public } tenure which obliged the perſon to aſſiſt the lord's bailiff 
monies; or of any other miſmanagement whatſoever. in his judgments ; as all the ancient vatlals, called Peersg 
Towards the latter end of the reign of king Charles the] did. W 
Firſt, the houſe of lords aſſerted their juriſdiction of hear- | PEERESS. As we have noblemen of ſeveral ranks, fo we 
ing appeals from the chancery, which they do upon af may have noblewomen, and theſe may be by creation, 
paper petition, without any writ directed from the king; deicent, or marriage; and firit, king Hen. VIII: made 
and for this their foundation is, that they are the great | Anne Bullen, marchioneſs of Pembroke; king James I. 
court of the king, and that therefore the chancery is | created the lady Compton, wife to fir Thomas Compton, 
derived out of it, and by conſequence that a petition | counteſs of Buckingham, in the life-time of her huſband, 
will bring the cauſe and record before them. This] without any addition of honour to him; and alſo the ſame 
was much controverted by the commons, in the reign of | king made the lady Finch viſcounteis of Maidſtone, and 
Charles the Second, but is now pretty well ſummitted to, aſterwards counteſs of Winchelſea, to her and the heirs of 


becauſe it has been thought too much, that the chancellor | her body: and king George I. made the lady Schulenberg, 
ſhould bind the whole property of the kingdom without | duchels of Kendal, 


appeal, | 5 | l | A woman noble by creation or deſcent, marrying one 
PEkRs, pares of France, are the twelve grand lords of that | under the degree of nobility, {till remaineth noble, but 
kingdom. 'Fhe inititution of theſe peers is very uncer- if ſhe be noble by marriage only, the loſeth her dignity 
tain ; ſome refer it to Hugh Capet, at the time when the | it ſhe warty afterward a commoner ; though not it the 
dukes and counts changed the offices they then held of | ſecond huſband is noble, and inferior in dignity to the 
the king into perpetual ficts : but this is impoſſible ; | firſt huſband ; and by the courteſy of England; women 
Champagne, one of the titles, not being then erected | noble by marriage, always retain their nobility. x Inſt. 
into a county. Indeed, Paſquier obſerves, that it is an] 16. I Inſt. 50. 6 Rep. 53. 
old tradition, that there have been twelve peers in all ages. | A counteſs or baroneſs may not be arreſted for debt or 
f theſe peers, ſix are dukes, and fix counts, comres 3 of | treſpaſs; for though in reſpect of their ſex, they cannot 
theſe, again, fix are eccleſiaſtics, and fix laymen, ſit in parhament, they are nevertheleſs peers of the realm, 
The archbiſhops of Rheims, and the bilhops of Laon, and ſhall be tried by their peers, &c. 
and Langres, are dukes and peers ; and the biſhops of PEEVIT, in Ornithology; a bird of the larus kind, with a 
Noyons, Chalon on the Marn, and Beauvais, are counts| black head, and a grey-coloured body. See GuLL. 
and peers, 08 PEGANELAON, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs 
The dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Aquitain, are] oil in which the leaves and flowers of rue had been infuſed 
lay peers and dukes; and the counts of Flanders, Cham-| and infolated. 
pagne, and T houloute, lay 1s and counts, 


| PEGANERON, a name given by ſome old authors' to a 
0. 2 N* 261-55: 10 B | plaſter 


PEC 


plaſter in which rue was a principal ing 

beganon, the Greek name of rue. 
PEGANON, or PEGANUM, a name uſed | 

for the ruta ſylveſ/tris, — 5 7 rue; called harmala, or 
ce /] 


harmel, in the ſhops. 


with a retractile proboſcis, 


and the ſnout” is linear and ſword-ſhaped';- the opening 
of the gills is before the pectoral fins, the body is arti- 
"culated by bony joints, and the ventral fins are abdomi- 
nal. There are three ſpecies, inhabitants of the Indian 


ſeas. 


* 
* 


Pro xs, among the Poets, a horſe imagined to have wings, 
being that whereon Bellerophon was fabled to be mount- 


"Ud A 
PEGASUS, in Ichthyology, is a genus o 
the characters of which wm 


ed when he engaged the Chimera. 


The opening of the fountain Hippocrene, on mount He- 
licon, is aſcribed to a blow of Pegaſus's hoof. It is feign- 
ed to Have flown away to heaven; where it became a con- 


ſtellation. Hence, 


PEeGasvus, in Afironomy, the name of a conſtellation of the 
northern hemiſphere, figured in form of a flying horſe. 
The ſtars in this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's Catalogue, are 
twenty, in Tycho's nineteen, in Hevelius's thirty-eight, 
in the Britannic Catalogue eighty-nine. Their longitudes, 


latitudes, magnitudes, c. are as follow: 
* | tak! © 111 W 14 : © 
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13. 


20. 
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South of two in the head 


In the preced. knee 


25. 
North in the head | 
In the heel of the bind foot 


Small one againſt the ear 
30. 


North in che ear, or rather inform 


In the top of the main proced. 
of little A | | 
North of the triangle 
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40. 
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South in the hind knee 
North in the ſame knee 
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25 11 %% | name of grey piges 
16 46 ' 6 f very ſmall ſize, and with ſome variegations of pur 


* r Re 
I green 


| PEGEMUS; one of the many names by which the ehemiſts 
have called mercury. „„ 
| PEGMA, among the Romans, a wooden machine, uſed in 


|| theatrical entertainments, which was raiſed and let down 


1 


redient, from | 5 
3 1530 OTIS 16h RTE Fe 1 1 OT TIES $4 
ſed by fome authors! Names and ſituations of t e Longitud.]Latitade, 5 
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I by ſecret engines, whetice it was ſaid to grow. See 
. ˙  fnnt; = . 


PEGMATES, or rather PEGMAREs, in Antiquity, a name 
given to certain gladiators, as well as artificers among 
the Romans. A „„ 5 
The ancients ſometimes exhibited ſhews of a ſort of mov- 
ing machine, called pegmata : theſe were ſcaffolds vari- 
_ ouſly adorned, ſomewhat after the manner of thoſe now 
raiſed for fire-works,” 7 = 5 7 | 3 
Theſe ſcaffolds, being made to play, and rife aloft, either 
threw up into the air the matters where with they were 
| charged; and, among the reſt, men, who were thus ſa- 
crificed to afford the people diverſion ; or elſe they pre- 
| Cipitated them into holes dug in the ground, where they 


© | lighted their funeral piles; or finally into the dens of wild 
7 | beaſts. | | | | 


| Both the miſerable people thus ſacrificed, and the work- 
men that made and played the machines, were called 
pegmates, or pegmares. Es HL | 
According to Cafaubon, fire was fet to the ſcaffold: and 
the pegmates were to ſave themfelves through the flames, 
and the wreck of the machine. TESTO 
Lipſius only fays, that the pegmates were ſuch gladiato!” 
as fought on ſcaffolds ere led for that purpoſe. 1 hey 
were alfo called pelauriſtæ, q. d. fliers in the air. 
PEGOMANTIA, I ,,, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of 
_ divination, which was performed with fountain water. 


| See HyDROMANCY. 
PEGORELLA, in Tchthyology, a name by which ſome 
| have called a fiſh of the truttaceous kind, caught in the 
| Mediterranean, and more uſually called CALLARIAS- 
| PELADA, a kind of ALor CIA, or diſtempered ſtate of 
the body, occaſioning the ſhedding of the hair, ariſing 
from a venereal cauſe, Eg 5 
PELA AS, Texray, in Ornithology, the name by which the 
ancients called that ſpecies of pigeon now known by the 
name of the LivIa, and /aſſaro/la; a grey = mn Hall 
5 


el 


5 5 ” . % 1 
E | L | 


x 1 *F formed of wnxzfog marine, or belonging to 
PELASS 110 Natural Hiftoryz a term uſed to expreſs ſuch 


PEL 


other authors, to the fiſh more diſlinctly known by the 
name of AMIA. 1 


ſea ſhells and fiſhes, as never, or-very rarely, are found | PELANI, Henan, among the Athenians, a kind of cakes 


near the ſhores ; but always reſide in the deep, or in thoſe 
15 of the bottom of the ſea which are moſt remote from 


and. 


PELAGIA, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name by which Pliny, | 


and other of the ancient naturaliſts, have uſually called 
the PURPURA. | 


PELAGTIANS, Pelagiani, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, the de- 


nomination of a ſect, well known in the church by the 


writings of St. Auguſtine; 
The author of this ſect, Pelagius, propetly called Mor gan, 
was a monk of Bangor: but the leatned are at a loſs 
whether it was of the monaſtery of Bangor in Wales, or 
that of the fame name and order in Ireland, But he was 
a cotemporary with St. Jerom, and St. Auguſtine ; and 
quitted his country to go and live in the Eaſt, according 
to the cuſtom of the monks of thoſe days; who were 
not attached to particular houfes like thoſe of our own 
time. N er ; 

Cæleſtius, as ſome ' ſay, a native of Ireland, according to 
others, of Scotland, and again, as others ſay, of Campania, 
in Italy; was the colleague of Pelagius, in forming this ſect. 
They both lived at Rome in grent reputation, and were 
univerſally eſteemed on account of their extraordinary 
' piety and virtue. About the year 410, they publiſhed 


their doctrine, firſt in Sicily, and afterwards in Africa. 


From Africa Pelagius paſſed into Paleſtine, and Cæleſtius 
remained at Carthage, whence, his errors being condemned 
in a council, A D. 412, he went into the Eaſt. The 
former, under the protection of John, biſhop of Jeruſa- 

lem, made a public profeſſion of his opinions, and formed 


dlſoiples in ſeveral places. Soon after the- controverly | 


was brought to Rome, and referred by Pelagius and Cæ- 
leſtius to the deciſion of Zozimus, who was: raiſed to the 
pontificate, A. D. 417; and he pronounced in their fa- 
vour: however he was prevailed-upon by the remonſtrance 


of the Africans to change his mind, and he ſeverely con- | 


demned thoſe two perſons, whom he had honoured with 
his approbation, and covered with his protection. They 


were alſo condemned by the council of Epheſus, A. D. 


431; and, in ſhort, the Gauls, Britons and Africans, 
by their councils, and emperors, by their ediQs and pe- 
nal laws, demoliſhed this ſect in its infancy. 


to be the mere invention of St. Auguſtine ; and * 
that men are entire maſters of their actions, and perfectly 
free creatures; in oppoſition to all predeſtination, repro- 
bation, election, ke. yo 
He owned, indeed, that the natural power of man needed 
to be aſſiſted by the grace of God, to enable him to work 
ont his own eien; but, by this grace, he only meant 
out ward aſſiſtance, viz. the doctrines of the law, and of 
the goſpel. | 


Though, when preſſed by thoſe words of St. Paul, Deus 


e/t enim, qui operatur in nobis, &c. he owned that it is God, 
in effect, that makes us will what is good, when he warns 
and excites us by the greatneſs of the glory we are to ob- 
tain, and by the promiſes of rewards ; when he makes us 
love him by revealing his wiſdom, &c. 
Theſe are Pelagius's own words, as cited by St, Auguſtine ; 
Who confutes him, and ſhews, that, beſides theſe ex- 


terior graces, there are required other real and interior | 


ones. | | 
He owned, that the will of man is indeed aided by a real 
grace; but he added, that this grace is not abſolutely neceſ- 
fary in order to live well ; but that it only helps us to do well | 
with the more eafe. _ 
Julian, one of his adherents, went farther yet ; ahd owned 
that the aſſiſtance of grace was abſolutely neceſſary to enable 
us to do perfect works. 5 LIE ; 

In effect, the grand doctrine of the Pelayians was, that a! 
man might accompliſh all the commands of God by the 
mere power of nature; and that the gifts of grace were 
only neceſſary to enable him to act well more eaſily, and 

more perfectly. | | 

PELAGIANS, ſemi. Sec SEMI-PELAGIANS. | 


PELAMYS, in Ichthyology, 2 name by which the ancients 


expreſſed the young brood of the thymus, or tunny fiſh, 
at a certain age and ſize; but later writers have appro- 


priated the word for the name of a diſtinct ſpecies |. 


of fiſn of the fame genus, called by others ſarda; and 
by ſome by the two names joined into one, e e 

It is a ſea-fiſh, of the ſhape of the tunny ; but of a ſmooth 
ſkin, and free from ſcales every where, except about the 
gill-fins; its teeth are large, long, and crooked. 'Thefe 
dre the only external marks by which it is to be known 
fſtom the young brood of the tunny ; but when brought 


to the table, it is caſily diſtinguiſhed by the hardneſs of its 


fleſh. 
Peraurs sera, à name given by Rondeletius, and ſome 


uſed in their libations. i 
PELAT £4 Ilexalay in Antiquity, a particular kind of ſer- 
valits among the Athenians: | 
The pelatæ were free-born citizens; who by reaſon of 
their . indigence; were foreed to ſerve for wages: They 
had no ſuffrage in public affairs, as not being maſtefs of 
an eſtate proper to qualify them for giving their votes; 


wiſe called thetes, and continued in the condition of ſer- 
vants only during their own pleaſure and neceflities ;- for 
they lad power either to change their maſters, or (if they 
became able to ſubſiſt themſelves) wholly to releaſe them- 
ſelves from ſervitude. 11 8 

PELECAN, in Ornithology. See PELICAN: 

PELECANUS, a name given by ſame authors to the p/atea, 
or ſpoon- bill; a bird very different from the pelican, being 
of the ſtork or heron kind. | . 


| PELECINUS, in Botany, the name given by Tournefort to 


the BISERRULA: | | 

PELECOID angle. Sce ANGLE; | es OS 

PELECOIDES, from venue hatchet, and eidog, form; in 
Geometry, a figure in form of a hatchet; 5 
Such is the figure B C D A; Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 67: 
contained under the two inverted quadrantal arcs A Þ and 
A D, and the ſemicircle B CD. 


The area of the pelecoides is demonſtrated to be equal to 


the ſquare AC; and that, again, to the rectangle E B. 
It is equal to the ſquare A C, becauſe it wants of the 
ſquare on the left hand, the two ſegments AB and AD, 
which are equal to the two ſegments B C and CD, by 
which it exceeds on the right hand. 3 


PELICAN, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Ornithology, makes a 


diſtin& genus of birds of the order of the anſeres; the 
characteriſtic of which is to have a ſtrait beak; with a 
hooked point, and furniſhed with a large bag or purſe be- 
neath. There are eight ſpecies. 
The common pelican, called onocrotalus, is of the ſize of 
a gooſe, or larger, and is of a greyiſh white all over, ex- 
cept that the neck looks a little yellowiſh, and the middles 
of the back feathers are blackiſh; the bill is remarkably 
long, and hooked at the end, and has under it a lax mem- 


| || brane, extended alſo to the throat, which makes a bag or 
Pelaglus abſolutely denied all original fin, which he held 


ſack capable of holding a very large quantity; its feet 
are webbed as in the duck and gooſe, all the toes being 
Joined by the membrane. There is one very ſingular 


thing in this bird, which is, that its bones are ſolid, con- 


taining no marrow, and are all pellucid. Cs 
PELLA, in Ornithology, a name by which many have called 
the common grey HERON. | | 
PELLACE, the name of a young ſpout whale, often found 
in Zetland; where they run into creeks, and fo entangle 
themſelves among the rocks, that they are caſt on ſhore, 
or eaſily taken. Phil. Tranſ. N® 473, ſect. 8; 55 
PELLAGE, in our Old /F7:iters, a cuſtom or duty paid for 
ſkins or leather, | | | 


PELLETS, in Heraldry, a name given thoſe roundlets 


which are black, called alſo ogreſſes and gun-/tones. 
PELLICAN, or PELECAN, among the Chemi/?s, a kind of 
double veſſel, ordinarily of glaſs : uſed in working on li- 
uors, by circulation, | | | 
t has a tubulated capital, from which two oppoſite and 
crooked beaks paſs out, and enter again at the belly of 
the cucurbit. Two matraſſes, the mouth of one of which 
is inſerted into the mouth of the other, anſwer the tame 
purpoſe with this veſlel, 20 
PELLICAN alſo denotes an inſtrument ufed by ſurgeons, &c. 
to draw teeth. 
PELLICAN, again, is the name of an ancient piece of ord- 
nance, carrying a ball of ſix pounds; by the French made 
eight feet and a half, and by the Dutch nine feet long. 
See CAN NON. | | : | | 
PELLICLE, pellicula, a diminutive of pellis, /&irg a thin, 
film or fragment of a membrane or ſkin. 
The epidermis, or cuticula, js a little pellicle; covering 
the derma, cutis, or ſkin. See CUTicuLa. 


The valves of the veins and arteries are inſenſible pe/licles, 


— which open and ſhut to promote the circulation? 
hen any chemical ſolution is evaporated in a gentle heat, 
till a thin ſkin or film ariſes a-top, it is called an evapora- 
tion to a pe!licle ; in this caſe there is but juſt liquor enough 
left to keep ſalts in fuſton. 

PELLITORY of Spain, in Botany: for the characters ſee 
CHAMOMILE, | | | 
This is a perennial plant with a long taper root, like a 
carrot, and grows naturally in Spain and: Portugal, from 
whence its roots are brought to England. The branches 
trail upon the ground, and ſpread a foot or more on 

every lide, having five winged leaves like thoſe of the 
common e at the extremity of each branch is 
| . produced 


but this reſtriction was not perpetual; They were other- 
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plaſter in which rue was a principal ingredient, from ' 
ple en wag 7 name of rue. Lk. # {4/2 1 TENT] is 7 . 
EGA „or PEGANUM, a name uſed by ſome authors! Names and  fituations of the FRY Lenoztug bf ie [- 
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ppl AGI, formed of anxafog marine, or belonging to 
PELAGLE: Natural Hiftory, à term uſed to expreſs ſuch 
ſea ſhells and fiſhes, as never, or very rarely, are found 
near the ſhores; but always reſide in the deep, or in thoſe 
parts of the bottom of the ſea which are moſt remote from 


| AGIA, in Natural Hiftory, a name by which Pliny, 
1114 es of the amel have uſually called 
the PURPURA. l 


PELAGTIANS, Prlagiani, in Eccleſiaftical Hiſtory the de- 


writings of St. 1 5 ö 
The author of this ſect, Pelagius, properly called Morgan, 
Was a monk of Bangor: but the leatned are at a loſs 
whether it was of the monaſtery of Bangor in Wales, or 
that of the fame name and order in Ireland. But he was 
à cotemporary with St. Jerom, and St. N and 
quitted his country to go and live in the Eaſt, according 
to the cuſtom of the monks of thoſe days; who were 
not attached to particular houſes like thoſe of our own 
ume: „ © He Vt S138 | T 
ECxæleſtius, as ſome ſuy, a native of Ireland; according to 
others, of Scotland, and again, as others ſay, of Campania, 
in Italy; was the colleague of Pelagius, in forming this ſect. 
They both lived at Rome in grent reputation, and were 
univerſally eſteemed on account of their extraordinary 
© piety ind virtue. About the year 410, they publiſhed 


From Africa Pel/agins paſſed into Paleſtine, and Cæleſtius 
remained at Carthage, whence, his errors being condemned 
in ͤa council, A D. 412, he went into the Eaſt. The 
former, under the protection of John, biſhop of Jeruſa- 
lem, made a public profeſſion of his opinions, and formed 
_ "difeiples in ſeveral places. | | 
was brought to Rome, and referred oy Pelagius and Cæ- 
leſtius to the deciſion of Zozimus, who was raiſed to the 


vour: however he was prevailed upon by the remonſtrance 
of the Africans to change his mind, and he ſeverely con- 
demned thoſe two perſons, whom he had honoured: with 
his approbation, and covered with his protection. They 


431; and, in ſhort, the Gauls, Britons and Africans, 
by their councils, and emperors, by their edicts and pe- 
nal laws, demoliſhed this ſect in its infancy. 


to be the mere invention of St. Auguſtine ; ——_ 
that men are entire maſters of their actions, and perfectly 
free creatures; in. oppoſition to all predeſtination, repro- 
bation, election, Ne. | a 
He owned, indeed, that the natural power of man needed 
do be aſſiſted by the grace of God, to enable him to work 
out his own glatze ; but, by this grace, he only meant 
outward affiſtance, viz. the doctrines of the law, and of 
the goſpel, e | 
Though, when preſſed by thoſe words of St. Paul, Deus 
et enim, qui operatur in nobis, &c. he owned that it is God, 
in effect, that makes us will what is good, when he warns 
and excites us by the greatneſs of the glory we are to ob- 
tain, and by the promiſes of rewards ; when he makes us 
love him by revealing his wiſdom, &c. | 
IT Theſeare Pete ins*s own words, as cited by St. Auguſtine ; 
who confutes him, and ſhews, that, beſides theſe ex- 


ones. 


grace; but he added, that this grace is not abſolutely neceſ- 
lary in order to live well; but that it only helps us to do well 
with the more eaſe. TERS 
Julian, one of his adherents, went farther yet ; ahd owned 
that the aſſiſtance of grace was abſolutely neceſſary to enable 
us to do perfect works. 8 5 
man might accompliſh all the commands of God by the 
mere power of nature; and that the gifts of grace were 
only neceſſary to enable him to act well more eaſily, and 
more perfectly. | . | 0 
PELAGIANS, | ſemi. See SEM1-PELAGIANS. 
PELAMYS, in Ichthyology, a name by which the ancients 
expreſſed the young brood of the thymus, or tunny fiſh, 


priated the word for the name of a diſtinct ſpecies 


by ſome by the two names joined into one, ref e 
I tis a ſea-fiſh, of the ſhape of the tunny; but of a ſmooth 
ſkin, and free from ſcales every where, except about the 


tom the young brood of the tunny; but when brought 
Ws * * table, it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the hardneſs of its 
eſh. 


| 


In effect, the grand doctrine of the Pelayians was, that a 


1 Per avs vera, à name given by Rondeletius, and ſome 


Soon after the- controverſy | 


terior graces, there are required other real and interior 


of fiſh of the ſame genus, called by others ſurda; and 


nomination of a ſect, well known in the church by the | 


their doctrine, firſt in Sicily, and afterwards in Africa. 


pontificate, A. D. 417; and he pronounced in their fa- 


K 


were alſo condemned by the council of Epheſus, A. D. 


_ ' Plagiu3/abſohurtly denied all original fin; which: he held | 


P 


bes 


| bther authors; to the fiſh more diſtindly known by the 


name of AMIA: 


PELANI, Haw, among the Athenians, a kind of cakes 


uſed in their libations. | | 


ELA T, Ilexalay in Antiquity, a particular kind of ſer- 


vatits among the Athenians. _ i 5 
The pelatæ were free- born citizens; who by reaſon of 


their indigence; were foreed to ſerve. for wages: They 


had no ſuffrage in public affairs, as not being maſtefs of 
an eſtate proper to qualify them for giving their votes; 

but this reſtriction was not perpetual: They were other- 

wiſe called thetes, and continued in the condition of ſer- 

vants only during their own pleaſure and neceſflities ;-for 

they Had power either to change their maſters, or (if they 

became able to ſubſiſt themſelves) wholly to releaſe them 
ſelves from ſervitude, . 1 


PELEC AN, in Ornithology. See PELICAN: 


PELECANUS, a name given 


by ſome authors to the platens 
or ſpoon- bill; a bird was different from the pelican, being 
of the ſtork or heron kind. Lee 4 


the BISERRULA:  - 


|PELECINUS, in Botany, the name given by Tournefort to 


PELECOID angle: Sce ANG «© _ 1 
PELECOIDES, from mexenve; hatchet, and ei doc, Form in 


Geometry, a figure in form of a hatchet. 1 
Such is the figure BC D A; Tab. III. e, 67. 
contained under the two inverted quadrantal arcs 5 and 
A D, and the ſemicircle BC D. 

The area of the pelecoides is demonſtrated to be equal to 
the ſquare AC; and that, again, to the rectangle E B. 
It is equal to the ſquare A C, becauſe it wants of the 
{quare on the left hand, the two ſegments AB and AD, 


which are equal to the two ſegments B C and CD, by 


which it exceeds on the right hand. 


PELICAN, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Ornithology, mikes a 


diſtin& genus of birds of the order of the anſeres; the 
characteriſtic of which is to have a ſtrait beak; with a 
hooked point, and furniſhed with a large bag or purſe be- 


-  neath. There are eight ſpecies. 


The common pelican, called onocrotalus, is of the ſize of 


a gooſe, or larger, and is of a greyiſh white all over, ex- 


cept that the neck looks alittle yellowiſh, and the middles 


of the back feathers are blackiſh; the bill is remarkably 
long, and hooked at the end, and has under it a lax mem- 


brane, extended alſo to the throat, which makes a bag or 
ſack capable' of holding a very large quantity ; its feet 
are webbed as in the duck and gooſe, all the toes being 


joined by the membrane, There is one very ſingular 


at a Certain age and ſize ; but later writers have appro- | 


gill-fins; its teeth are large, long, and crooked. Theſe 
rte the only external marks by which it is to be known|** 


——— 


thing in this bird, which is, that its bones are ſolid, con- 
taining no marrow, and are all pelJucid; - 


PELLA, in Ornithology, a name by which many have called 


the common grey HERON, 


PELLACK, the name of a young ſpout whale, often Wund 


PELLA 


in Zetland; where they run into creeks, and ſo entangle 
themſelves among the rocks, that they are caſt on ſhore, 
or eaſily taken. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 473, ſe. 8; 8 

Gk, in our Ola Mriters, a cuſtom or duty paid for 
ſkins or leather. | | 


PELLETS, in Heraldry, a name given thoſe roundlets 


which are black, called alſo ogreſſes and gun-/tones. 


PELLICAN, or PELECAN, among the Chemi/?s, a kind of 


double veſſel, ordinarily of glaſs : uſed in working on li- 
uors, by circulation, 9 155 


It has a tubulated capital, from which two oppoſite and 


= 1 | | Crooked beaks paſs out, and enter again at the belly of 
He owned, that the will of man is indeed aided by a real 


the cucurbit. Two matraſſes, the mouth of one of which 
is inſerted into the mouth of the other, anſwer the fame 
purpoſe with this veſſel. 


PELLICAN alfo denotes an inſtrument ufed by ſurgeons, &c. 
to draw teeth. . 
PELLICAN, again, is the name of an ancient piece of ord- 


nance, carrying a ball of ſix pounds; by the French made 


eigzt feet and a half, and by the Dutch nine feet long. 


See CAN NON. 


PELLICLE, pellicula, a diminutive of pellis, Ain, 58 
film or fragment of a membrane or ſkin. | 


_ which open and ſhut to promote the cireulation?ꝰꝛ 
When any chemical ſolution is evaporated in a gentle heat, 


The epidermis, or cuticula, is a little pellicle; covering 


the derma, cutis; or ſkin. See CuricuLA. 
The valves of the veins and arteries are inſenſible pellicles, 


till a thin ſkin or film ariſes a-top, it is called an evapora- 


tion to a pellicle ; in this caſe there is but juſt liquor enough | 


left to keep ſalts in fuſion. | 


PELLITORY of Spain, in Botany: for the characters foe 


CHAMOMILE. n= 

This is a” perennial plant with a long taper - root, like a 
carrot, and grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, from 
whence its roots are brought to England. The branches 


trail upon the ground, and ſpread a foot or more on 


every lide, ring five winged leaves like thoſe of the 


common cham z at the extregaity of eack branch is 
2 * 


produced 
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produced one large ſingle flower, like chamomile, but much 
larger; the rays of which are of a pure white within, 
but purple on their outſide ; it flowers in June or July, 
and the ſeeds are ripe in September; but unleſs the ſeaſon 
is warm and dry, they will not ripen in en 


The druggiſts ſell us indiſcriminately two kinds; the one 
the root of a corymbiferous plant, called by authors pyre- 
thrum flore Bellidis, or the daiſy-flowered pellitory of Spain; 
the other, the pyrethrum umbelliferum, or umbelliferous 


pe!litory : and it is a difpute among the learned, which of 
the two is the genuine and proper kind. The defcription 
left us of it by Dioſcorides, as it is differently written, 


ſerving as well to prove the one ſo as the other. 


They are both ufed in the tooth-ach, and are preſcribed by | 


tome in diſeaſes of the head and nerves, and are found 


to be diuretic and violently ſudorific, but they are very 


te}dom given. 


PELLITORY, double, in Botany. See ACHILLEA, and Y AR- 


ROW. 


PeLLITORY of the wal!, parictaria, in Botany, a genus of 
the polygamia monoecia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it 


hath hermaphrodite and female flowers upon the ſame 


plant; there are two hermaphrodite flowers contained in | 


a four-leaved involucrum : they have no petals, but four 
permanent awl-ſhaped ſtamina, with an oval germen, ſup- 
porting a lender coloured ſtyle, crowned by a pencil- 
ſhaped ſtigma; the germen afterwards turns to an oval 
feed, wrapped up in the empalement : the female flowers 


have no ſtamina, but in other reſpects are the ſame as the 


hermaphrodite. Linnæus enumerates {ix, and Miller two 
ſpecies. | 


Ee pellitory of the ſhops rs a plant of a long time famous 


in medicine. It is cooling and abſtergent; decoctions, 
and the expreſſed juice of the leaves are preſeribed in 
ſtranguries, and in cafes of gravel or ſmall ſtones in the 


kidneys; and are an ingredient in many of the ſhop-com- 


poſitions intended for thofe purpoſes; they are ſome- 
times made an ingredient in decoctions for clyſters, to be 
given in nephritic cafes, and externally are much xecom- 


mended in the eryſipelas, and for the ſoftening of hard tu- 


mors. | 
 PELLS, clerk of thePeLLs. See CLERK of the Pells. 
Ps, comptrollers of the. Sec COMPTROLLER, | 
PELLUCID, 
a term of the ſame import with diaphanous, or tranſpa- 
rent, | 


Pellucid ſtands oppoſed to opake.. 


PELLUCIDITY, diaphaneity, or TRANSPARENCY, &c. | 
PELOPIA, zoxeweua, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated by 
the Eleans, in honour of Pelops, for whom that nation 


| had more veneration than for any other hero. 

PELORIA, ven, in Antiquity, a teſtival not unlike the 
Roman Saturnalia, celebrated by the Thetlalonians. 

PELORIDES, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given by ſome 
to a peculiar ſpecies of chama. Bellonius who firſt uſed 
the word, never gives it alone as the name of the ſhell, 
but only uſes it as an epithet derived from peloro, the name 
ef the place where a particular ſpecies of chama was very 

frequent. | ED 

| PEG "og wool {tripped of the ſkin or pe/r of a dead 

ep. | 

PELTA, vr, in Antiquity 
znong the ancients. _ $i | 
"The pelta was ſinall, light, and more manageable than the 
parma. __ | 8 RET 0 
It appears from Virgil, and other authors, that the pelta 
was the buckler uſed by the Amazons : and Xenophon 


, a' kind of buekler, uſed 


obt-rvcs that the pete of the Amazons was ſhaped like a | 


teat of wy. Pliny, ſpeaking of the Indian fig-tree, ſays 
its leaves are of the width of the Amazonian pelia. Ser- 


vius on the Mneid ſays, the pelta xeſembled the moon in 


her firſt quarter. 


PE LTA, in Botany, are the fructification of the LIchEN, 
and are really the petals of the flower; they are flat, and 


tor the moſt part faſtened to the edges of the leaves. 
PEL TARIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrudynamia ſilicu- 
{ofa Nats ; its characters are, that the fruit is an entire, 


almoſt orbicular, compreſſed pod. There is only one | 


_ tpecies. _ | | 
PELTASTES,  aexrrarr, among, the - Ancients, one who 
uſed the buckler called PELTA. 


PELTATED-leaf, PELTATUM. fo/ium, among Botanifts. | 


; Sec LEAF. 

PELVIS, in Anatomy, the lower part of the cavity of the 
abdomen ;, thus called from its refemblance to a baſon, ar 
ter, called in Latin pelvis, | 

- The pelvis is abvays much larger in women than in men, 

to give room far the growth, &c. of the fœtus. 


Ir is well fortified with bones, to ſcreen the contents |. 


om external injuries. The olla lia, coxendicis, pubis, 
auc the facrum, comprehend or environ the pelvis. | 


Ihe pee is the third and loweſt part of the trunk, con- 


formed of pellucec, or perluces, 1 ſhine through, | 
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fiſting chiefly of two large pieces, called oſſa znnem in 
(ſee Os), which being united anteriorly b 338 
ſymphyſis, and poſteriorly to the two des of the os fa. 
crum, repreſent a kind of baſon. When conſidered ſepa. 
rately, they are of no determinate figure; being of diffe.. 
rent breadths in different parts, and unequally convex on 
the outſide, and unequally cancave within. Each bone 
is but one piece in adults, but in children each conſiſts 
of three pieces, joined together by. a cartilage; which 
afterwards perfectly oflifies, leaving commonly no veſtige 
of the firſt diviſion. Anatomiſts conſider it, however 

even in adalts, as made up of three portions; and di. 
ſtinguiſh them by different names, as if they were three 
different bones. Of theſe three bones, the largeſt is ſu- 
perior and poſterior, and is called os ilium. The ſecond 
inferior called 6s :/chium ; and the third and ſmalleſt an- 
terior called os pubis. Without entering on the particu- 
lar deſcription of theſe (which, ſee — * their proper 
heads), it is to be obſerved, that there are in the entire 
bone feveral common parts, or parts which belong to 
more portions of it than one, viz. a deep cartilaginous 
cotyloide cavity, called in Latin acetabulum : this is form- 
ed by all the three portions : a large opening, called the 
foramen ovale, formed by the os Rr and os pubis: a 
large poſterior notch or ſinus, called the iſchiatic notch, 
and formed by the os iſchium and os zlium : an oblique 


8 


the foramen ovale, made by the os :/;um and os pubis: and 
to theſe may be added, a ridge on the inſide of the pelvis, 
which divides the wide upper part from the bottom, to 
which alone the ancients gave the name pelvis, Winſlow. 
PELVIS of the kidneys is a large membraneous ſinus, or cell, 
in the concave part of the kidneys. See Tab. Ana:. 
{ Splanch.) fig. 4. lit. e, dd, &c, 355 8 
From the twelve papillæ of the kidneys, there ariſe twelve 
canals, called fi/tx/a membranacea. Theſe, at length, are 
collected into three large branches, which, being at laſt 
united into one, form the pely:s ; and this again, con- 
tracting itfelf, terminates in a membranaceous pipe, called 
the wretcr. | | . | 
The urine, then ſeparated from the blood by the urinary 
pipes, conveyed to them by the papillæ, and taken up by 
the fiſtulæ membranacez, is brought into the pelvis; and 
thence is diſcharged into the ureter ; thence into the blad- 
der, &c. See URINE. ERR) FI 
PELUS armena, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome of the old writers to the drug that we at preſent call 
BOLE armoniac. This was the original name, and the 
term bolus armena is not to be found, but in the later wri- 
ters. | | 
| PEMPHINGOIDES, an epithet beſtowed by Hippocrates 
on fevers by flatulencies and inflations, in which the 
| patient feels a kind of wind paſſing along under the ſkin, 
aud the phyſician may pexceive it in the ſame places riſing 
| againſt the preſſure of his finger, called by ſome an infla- 
tive fever. | PR | 
PEMPT AUS, a word uſed by medical writers, as the 
| _ of an ague, the fits of which return always on the 
ſth day. 2 
PEN, e to Camden, originally ſignifies. a high 
mountain, which was thus called among the ancient 
Britons, and even the Gauls. And hence, that tall range 
which parts Italy and France is called Apennines. ; 
Px is alſo a little inſtrument, uſually formed of a quill, | 
and ſerving to write withal, _ GY 5 
Pexs,: Dutch, are thoſe made of quills which have been 
paſſed through hot aſhes, to take off the groſſer fat and 
moiſture thereof. | | . 5 | 
PEN, fountain. See FOUNTAIN per. 1 | 
Pen, /ca, pennatula, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of 200- 
PHYTE, which, though it ſwims about freely in the ſea, 
approaches near to the GORGONIA. This genus hath a 
bone along the middle of the inſide, which is its chick 
ſupport ; and this bone receives the ſupply of its oſſeous 
matter by the fame POLYPE mouths that furniſh it with 
nouriſhment. Linnzus reckons feven ſpecies. | 
Pen Heel, a ſort of fluice or flood-gate placed in the water 
of a mill-pond, or the like, to retain or let it go at plea- 
ue EE 
PEN, A, in Betany, a genus of the tetrandria monogyn's 
claſs: its characters are, that the empalement conſiſts of 
two leaves ; that the flower is bell-ſhaped ; the ſtyle 1s 
quadrangular ; and the fruit is a four-cornered capſule, | 
containing four cells and eight feeds. There are three 
ſpecies. Leh | 
PENAL a#ion, See ACTION. _ 
PENAL TIES negative. See NEGATIVE. | . 
PENAN CE, pænitentia, is properly the exerciſe of o- 
tence ; and may be defined a puniſhment, either volun- 
tary, or impoſed by legal authority, for the faults à per- 
ſon has committed. 


The Romaniſts define penztencc, 
9 


a ſacrament wherein A 
perſon 


| . 


eminence, or protuberance, above the acetabulum, toward 
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kon, who his the requiſite diſpoſitions, receives abſolu- 
06 — hand of the prieſt, of all ſins committed ſince 
baptiſm. | | | 


0 


To a legitimate penance the 
tion, 0 lues 2 ſatisfadtion. | 
ment of penance, when they receive the prieſthood ; but 
to exerciſe this power, it is required they have the juriſ- 
diction of an ordinary, i. e. that they have a benefice, 
either original or delegated ; with the approbation of the 
biſhop to hear confeſſions. See POPERY: 
PENANCE is particularly uſed in the Romiſh church, for the 
penalt which a confeſſor impoſes, for the ſatisfaction of the 
ſins whereof a perſon is abſolved. W | 
The ancient diſcipline, Du-Pin obſerves, was 5 ſevere 
on the head of penance : for great crimes, people were 
excluded the communion of the church, expelled the afſem- 
blies of the faithful, obliged to faſt, and to mortify them- 
ſelves publicly, even at the church-door, cut their hair, go 
always on foot, &c. 3 
He adds, that thoſe who had done public penance were 
never admitted into the clergy; and that public penance 
was never granted more than once. Thoſe, who fell a 
ſecond time, were never to be reconciled to the church, 
and were to look for pardon only at the hands of God. 
PENANCE, in our Canon Law, is an eccleſiaſtical puniſh- 
ment, chiefly adjudged to the fin of fornication. 


The puniſhment is thus deſcribed by the canons : the de- | 


linquent is to ſtand in the church-porch on ſome Sunday, 
bare-head and bare- foot, in a white ſheet, with a white 


wand in his hand; here bewailing himſelf, and begging | 
every one to pray for him ; then to enter the church fall- | 
ing down, and kiſſing the ground; and, at laſt, to be | 


placed on an eminence in the middle of the church, againſt 

the miniſter, to declare the foulneſs of his crime, odious to 

God, and ſcandalous to the congregation. _ | 

If the crime be not notorious, the canons allow the pu- 
niſhment to be commuted at the parties requeſt, for a 
pecuniary mulct, for the benefit of the poor, &. 
PENAT ES, in the Ancient Mythology, a term applied to all 
the domeſtic gods, whom the ancients adored in their 


LARES. 
Authors are 
penates who were properly the tutela 
jans, and were only adopted by the 
chem the title of penates. CY f 
De Meziriac, in his notes on Dido's Epiſtle to /Eneas, 
relates at large what he has met withal in the ancient 
writers on this ſubject: Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus tells us, 
that Aneas firſt lodged theſe gods in the city Lavinium ; 
and that his ſon Aſcanius, afterwards, upon building the 


not all agreed about the origin of the di; 
y gods of the Tro- 
4 — who gave 


twice miraculouſly to Lavinium. The ſame author adds, 


by the adjacent buildings, wherein are the images of the 
Trojan gods, with the inſcription, Denas, which ſignifies 
 Penates. = . 
Theſe images repreſent two young men fitting, each of 
- Which holds a lance, 


appear like young men dreſſed in habits of war. 
Varro fetches theſe penates from Samothrace to Phrygias 
to be afterwards tranſported by Aneas into Italy. Ma- 
crobius, who relates this from Varro, adds alſo, that they 
were called penates, from the Latin words per quos penitus 
ſpiramus, which ſeems a mere ſubtilty. But the real 
_ etymology muſt be ſought in the Phrygian, not the Latin 
tongue, | | 
Cle in Aulus Gellius, derives the name hence, quod 
penes nos nati ſunt. Yet in his book de Nat. Deor. he 
ays, it is formed from penus, proviſion 3 or, perhaps, adds 
he, quod penitus infident.; others fay, quia coluntur in pe- 
netralibus. | | 
Roſinus diſtinguiſhes among the 2 he makes an 
order of penates of the heavens, ſuch as Pallas in the ethe- 
real region, Jupiter in the middle region, and Juno in the 
loweſt ; beſides penates of cities, penates of private fami- 
lies, &. On which footing the dii penates were the 
Fe or tutelary gods of every thing. 
tis a popular queſtion among the learned, who who were 
the penates of Rome? Some ſay, Veſta; others, Nep- 
tune and Apollo; Vives ſays, Caſtor and Pollux; with 
whom agrees Voſſius, who adds, that the reaſon of their 
_ Chooſing Caſtor and Pollux in quality of penates, might 
be the important ſervice they did the Romans in the war 
* the Latins. | 2 
or are authors more unanimous on the ſubject of the 
penates, which Æneas brought into Italy. Some ſay they 
were Neptune and Apollo, who built the walls of Troy; 


* 


houſes: whence they are ordinarily confounded with the 


I have ſeen, adds Dionyſius, ſeveral | 
other ſtatues of the ſame gods in ancient temples ; who all | 


| 


require three/things, contri- 


Their prieſts receive a power of adminiſtering the facra- | 


PENCIL of rays, in Optics, is a double cone, or py 


city Alba, tranſlated them thither ; but that they returned | 
that in Rome there is till ſeen a dark temple, ſhaded | 


PEN 


| 3 
| Dionyſius Halicarnafleus, lib. i. ſpeaking of the dii penalof 
tells us, that that the hiſtorian Timæus has wrote, that the 
figure, ſtatue, or effigy of the denates, or penates, was 
nothing but a crooked iron, or copper rod, and a Trojan 
- veſſel from potters ware: and that this was all Rneas 
brought to Troy. But, for himſelf, he uſſures us, he had 
ſeen a temple at Rome, near the forum, where thoſe gods 
were repreſented fitting, under the form of two youn 
men, having each of them a dart in his hand: he adds, 
that the inſcription was DENATES, for that the ancients, 
before the invention of the letter P, uſed a D inſtead 
thereof: but Dionyſius might be miſtaken : for the bot- 
tom of the P is frequently ſo very ſmall on medals, that 
there is no ſenſible Mins between a P and a D; which 
might be the caſe in the inſcription that author mentions ; 
for that the ancient inhabitants of Italy had no P, is a 
miſtake ſufficiently refuted by many proper names ſtill re- 
maining of the moſt early ages, e. gr. Capys, Capetus, 
Picus, Pallas. Nor were the Trojans without the ſame 
witneſs Palinurus, Paris, Priamus, &c. SY 
PENCE, Peter-PENCE, See PETER-pence. 
PENCE, pitching. See PITCHING-pence. e 
PENCIL. from peniculus, penicillus, or penicillum, which 
ſignify the ſame, formed by diminution of penis, an inſtru- 
ment uſed by painters, for the application of their colours. 
There are pencils of various kinds, and made of various 
matters: the moſt uſual are of badgers and ſquirrels hair, 
thoſe of ſwans down, and thoſe of boars briſtles; which 
laſt are bound to a ſtick bigger, or leſs, according to the 
uſes they are deſtined for; and when large, are called 
bruſhes. The others are incloſed in the barrel of a quill. 
The ancients, M. Felibien obſerves, had pencils. made of 
little pieces of ſponge ; whence, doubtleſs, the ſtory of the 
painter, who not able to expreſs the foam of a horſe, ſuc- 
ceeded by throwing the ſponge at the picture. 
Pexcir, black lead. See Black LEaD. . 
PENCII-ca e. See PORT-craion. | 
PENcir, in Electricity. See BRusk, and Experiments, &c. 
in ELECTRICITY, Exp. 10. | 
id of 


rays, joined together at the baſe; one of which hath its 

vertex in ſome part of the object, and has the cryſtalline 
humour, or the glaſs GLS (Tab. V. Optics, fg. 88.) for 

its baſe; and the other has its baſe in the ſame glaſs, or 

_ cryſtalline, but its vertex in the point of convergence; as 


— 


at C. | | 
Thus BG SC is a pencil of -rays; and the line BLC is 
called the Axis of that pencil. 5 | 
PENDANT, carring, an ornament of gold, or ſome pre- 
cious ſtone, worn by the ladies; hung by a hole made for 
that purpoſe through the ear; and frequently enriched with 
_ diamonds, pearls, and other precious ſtones. 
The pendants of the European ladies are nothing in com- 
pariſon of thoſe worn by the Eaſt Indians, both men and 
women; among whom it is the faſhion to lengthen out 
the ears, and to enlarge the hole, by putting in pendants of 
the ſize of ſaucers, ſet with ſtones. | | 
In the Weſt Indies, Columbus named a certain coaſt Ore- 
Ja, becauſe he found people with holes in their ears big 
enough to paſs an egg through, _ 
They make holes too in their lips and noſtrils, and hang 
pendants at them: which is alfo practiſed by the Mexicans, 
and other nations. | CO es 5 
PRENDAN r, in Heraldry, a term applied to the parts hang- 
ing down from the label, to the number of three, four, 
five, or fix at moſt. Theſe muſt be ſpecified in blazon- 
ing, when there are more than three. They reſemble 
the drops at the bottom of the trigliphs in the Doric 
frieze. e | 
PENDANT barometer. See BAROMETER, 
PexnDanT feathers, in Falconry, are thoſe feathers Which 


- 


grow behind the thighs of a hawk. 

PENDANT gardens, in Antiquity, See PENSILES Hort. 

PENDANTS, among F!ori/ts, a kind of globules, growing on 
ſtamina, or chives. Such are thoſe in the middle of tulips, 
lilies, &, See APICEs, and STAMINA. 

PENDANTS of a /hip, are thoſe long colours, or ſtreamers, 
cut pointing towards the end, and there divided into two 
parts; hung out at the head of maſts, or at the vard-arin 
ends,” | 
The pexdants are chiefly uſed for ſhew, though ſometimes 
for diſtinction of ſquadrons, and for ſignals. See Tab. of 
Flags and Ship, fig. 1. n. 80. | | 

PExDANT, or PENNANT, is alſo uſed for a ſhort rope, which 
at one end is faſtened to the head of the maſt, or to the 
yard, or to the clue of the fail ; and at the other end, hath 
a block and ſhiver, to reeve fome running rope into. 

"The pendant of the tackles is made fait to the head of the 
maſt. ; and the pendants of the back 8 are faſtened to 
and hang down on, the inſide of the fhrouds. All the 
yard-arms, except the mizen, have of theſe pendant, into 


ny Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; and others, Cœlus 
an ra. 215 
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which the braces are reeved. 
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PENDENTIVE, in Architecture, the whole body of a vault, | PtxpuLUMs, doftrine and laws * it A 


ſuſpended out of the perpendicular of the walls, and bear- 
ing againſt the arc boutants. 
Daviler defines it, a portion of a vault between the arches 
of a dome, uſually enriched with ſculpture : Felibien, the | 
plane of the vault contained between the double arches, | 
the forming arches, and the ogives. ; Wks Hg, 
The pendentives are uſually of brick, or ſoft ſtone 3 and 
care muſt be taken, that the joints of the re be al- 
ways laid level, and in right lines proceeding from the 
{weep whence the riſe is taken. | 3 
The joints too muſt be made as ſmall as poſſible, to fave 
the neceſſity of filling them up with flips of wood, or of 
uſing much mortar. | | : 
PENDULOUS, hanging down; a name which botaniſts 
give to thoſe heads of flowers which hang downwards; 
the ſtalk not being able to ſuſtain them upright. _ 
PEN DVI ous roots, among Botani/ts, ſuch as are fixed to the 
ends of fibres, whence they ſeem to hang. 


PENDULUM, in Mechanics, any heavy body, ſo ſuſpended | 


as that it may ſwing backwards and forwards, about ſome 
fixed point, by the force of gravity. | 
Theſe alternate aſcents and deſcents of the pendulum, are 


called its vibrations, or its 0SCILLATIONS. 


The point round which the pendulum vibrates, is called its | 


CENTRE of motion, or point of ſuſpenſion; and a ftraight 
line 2 the centre of motion, parallel to the 
horizon, and at right angles with the plane in which the 
pendulum moves, is called the AXIS of o/cillatton. 


There is one certain point within every pendulum, into | 


which, if all the matter that compoſes the pendulum was 


condenſed, the lines in which the vibrations would be | 
performed, would not be altered by ſuch condenſation ; | 


| this point is called the CENTRE of oſcillation; and the 


length of the pendulum is always eſtimated by the diftance | 


of this point from the centre of motion. 
The length of a pendulum that will vibrate ſeconds in the 
latitude of London, has been generally ſet at three feet 
three inches, and two tenths of an inch; but by ſome 
very ingenious and accurate experiments, the late cele- 
brated Kr. George Graham found the true length to be 
three feet three inches, and one hundred and twenty-eight 
thouſand parts of an inch. 5 LE 8 
The length of a pendulum vibrating ſeconds at Paris, 
was formed by Varin, Des Hayes, de Glos, and Godin, 


to be 4405 lines; by M. Picard, to be 4404 lines; and | 


by M. Mairin in 1735, to be 440 lines. 


alileo vas the firſt who made uſe of a heavy _ an- 
u 


ring 


nexed o 2 thread, and fuſpended by it for m 
time, in his experiments and obſervations: according to 
Strumius, the fr | 

of pendulums, and made uſe of them in meaſuring time, 


was Ricciolus; after him, Tycho, Langrenus, Wende- 


line, Merſenne, Kircher, and others, obſerved the ſame 
thing; though without any intimation of what Ricciolus 
had done. But Mr. Huygens was the firſt who demon- 
ſtrated the properties of the Pendulum, and probably the 
firſt who applied them to clocks. He demonſtrated, that 
if the point to which a pendulum is ſuſpended, was per- 


fectly fixed or immoveable, and all manner of friction 
and reſiſtance removed, that a pendulum, once ſet in mo- | 


tion, would for ever continue to vibrate without diminu- 
tion of motion, and that all its vibrations (ſubject to theſe 


| — would be perfectly iſochronal. Hence the 


pendulum has univerſally been conſidered as the beſt chro- 
nometer : and as all pendulums of the ſame length per- 
form their vibrations in the ſame time, without regard to 
their different weight, it has been ſuggeſted, by means of 
them, to eſtabliſh an univerſal ſtandard meaſure for all 
countries. | 
Lyons, has a treatiſe, De 
See Univerſal MEASURE. 
Mr. Polent ſeems to think, that if a long pendulum were 
made to ſwing in the plane of the meridian, and another 


enſura poſteris tranſmittenda. 


of equal length in a plane perpendicular to the meridian, 
ſome difference might be found in their vibrations from | 
trom the earth's rotation about | 


the centrifugal force ariſi | 
its axis. See Phil. Tranſ. N' 468. ſect. 1. 
The pendulum is either /imple, or compound. 
PENDULUM, a /imple, in Theory, conſiſts of a ſingle weight, 
as A, conſidered as a point, and an inflexible right line, 
AC, ſuſpended from, and moveable round a fixed point, 
or centre C, and ſuppoſed void of gravity. Tab, V. 
Mechanics, fig. 85. 
PENDULUM, compound, in Theory, is a pendulum conſiſting 
of ſeveral balls or weights moveable round one common 
centre of motion, uni retaining the fame diſtance both 
from one another, and from the centre about which they 
vibrate. However, among artiſts, theſe terms are differ- 
ently underſtood, as will appear in the ſequel of this 
article, | $*:. | | 


to B, through the arc of the circle B A, will fall, and 


thus continue riſing and falling perpetually, 


Experience confirms this theorem, in any finite number 


2. Let ATC (Tab. III. Mechanics, fig. 33.) be a ſemi- 
_ cycloid, having its baſe E C parallel to the horizon, and 


{| perſon who obſerved the iſochroniſm 
tical line CV in D, and on DV, taken equal to AE, 


comes to a vertical ſituation, Through T and P draw 


fore, the arc 


the are AG is equal to G 
On this princes, M. Mouton, canon of | 


lar to the axis D V, meeting the generating circle in 
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pendulum raiſed 


_ raiſe, through an equal arc, to a point equal 


1 . 
and thence will fall to A, and again raiſe to y high, 


B; and 
For ſuppoſe HI a horizontal line, and BD parallel to 
if the ball A, which we here conſider as a point, 4 | 
to B; the line of direction B H, being perpendicular from 
the centre of gravity B to the horizontal line A! falls 
withoutfide the point C. The ball therefore cannot ra 
but muſt deſcend. he 
But being retained by the thread BC, from falling per- 
pendicularly through BH ; it will fall through the arc 
BA. D er when the centre of gravity arrives 
at the bottom, A has the ſame force, it would have a0. 
quired in falling from K; and will therefore be able to 
rife equally high as if it had; i. e. in deſcending through 
the firſt half of its vibration, it acquires a velocity by the 
continual acceleration of its fall; and as this velocity is 
always proportionable to the height whence it falls, as be- 
ing in ſome meaſure the effect thereof; it is ſtill able to 
make it remount to the fame height, ſuppoſing, accordino 
to the ſyſtem of Galileo, that the velocities are always the 
ſquare roots of the heights. - | | | 

Since then the thread prevents the perdulum going off in 
the tangent AT, it muſt aſcend through the arc AD, equal 
to that of AB. e ee | 

All the force therefore which it had acquired by falling 
being exhauſted ; it will return by the force of pravity 
through the ſame are AD, and again will riſe from A to B: 
and thus continually. | 4 IE 


of oſcillations ; but if they be ſuppoſed infinitely conti- 
nued, there will ariſe a difference. For the reſiſtance of 
the air, and the friction about the centre C, will take off 
part of the force acquired in falling; whence it will not 
riſe preciſely to the ſame point whence it fell. 
Thus the aſcent continually diminiſhing ; the oſcillation 
will be at laſt ſtopped, and the Ser gs will hang at reſt 
4 its natural direction, which is perpendicular to the 
orizon. . . | | 


its vertex A downwards: ſuppoſe a ftring, with a perdu- 
lum, of the length of the ſemicycloid, ſuſpended at C, 
and applied to the ſemicycloid C T A, the body P, by 
its gravity, will gradually ſeparate the ſtring from the 
ſemi-cycloid C T A, and will defcribe an equal ſemi- . 
cycloid APV, having its vertex in V, and its axis per- 
pendicular to the horizon. On the axis A E deſcribe the 
generating ſemicircle AGE, draw AB cutting the ver- 


deſcribe the ſemicircle DHV. Then, fince the ſemi- 
cycloid CTA is equal to 2 AE or CV, (fee CycLon), 
the body P will come to V, when the firing CTP 


TG and PH parallel to AD, meeting the ſemicircles 
in G and H; and fince the ftraight part of the ſtring TP 
is equal to the curve T A to which it was applied, 
therefore TP=2AG=2TK (ſee Cycroip), and con- 
ſequently TK and KP are equal, and the points Gand 
H muſt be equally diſtant from the line AD; and there- 
G will be equal to DH, and conſequently 
the angle GAD=ADH, and the chords C A and 
DH are parallel. But T P, being a tangent to the cy- 
cloid in T, is parallel to G A, (ſee CycLoip) ; therc- 
fore DKP H is a parallelogram, and DK = PH. But 
, (fee Cyclolp), and, there- 
fore, the arc A & = A K; and ſince AD = AGE, it 
follows, that DK or PHS GE or HV: and if P H be 
produced till it meet the axis in R, then ſhall the ordi- 
nate PR be equal to the ſum of the arc H V, and its 
right fine HR; and, therefore, the point P (ſee Cu- 
cLoip), muſt be in a ſemicycloid, whole generating circle 
is DH V, its axis DV, and vertex V. If another ſemi- 
cycloid equal to C TA, or Cr B, be placed in a contrary | 
ſituation, it is plain, that by means of theſe ſemicyloids, 4 
pendulum may be made to deſcribe the cycloid AV B in its 

oſcillations. | : 
Farther, let V L, perpendicular to D V, be equal to wy 
arc of the cycloid VM L; deſcribe with the radius V L 
the ſemicircle LZ /; and ſuppoſing the pendulum to be- 

gin an oſcillation from L, the velocity acquired at M. in 
the cycloid, will be as MX the ordinate of the circle 
at the correſponding point M in the ſtraight line V L : and 
the force by which the motion of the perdulum is acce- 
lerated in M, is as the arc of the cycloid V M that re- 
mains to be deſcribed. Let LR, M8, be perpendicu- 
and Q, and draw the chords VO, V Q: then, the ve- 
locity-of the pendulum at M will be the fame as would 


have 


buave | 
2 and the velocity acquired at V, will be the ſame as | 
would have been acquired by a body falling directly from | 
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deen act uired by a body directly falling from R to 
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R to V (fee Tnclined, PANE); but theſe velocities are to 


one another as N 
: SV.: VG: V 


becauſe VL z2VOandVM=2VQ (lee Crcrorp), 
it follows that the velocity of the pendulum acquired in 
M is to the velocity acquired in V, as SV L*—V MW 
to D or as MX to VZ. For the demonſtration 
of the ſecond part of this propoſition, ſee CycrLop, 

Agaiti,. ſuppoſe that the cir LZ is deſcribed by the 
body X with an uniform motion, by the velocity acquired 
by the pendulum in V; and any arc of the cycloid, as 


4s the arc of the circle X V by that uniform motion; 


ing VN on the ſtraight line VL, equal to V N in the 
eycloi N * Z, meeting the | 
Let x m be an ordinate very near to X M, 


cycloid, and drawing N parallel to 
circle in 
and draw X parallel to the diameter L /, meeting X M, 
in y; then ſince the triangle X/ and V X M are ſimi- 
lar, it follows that X x: M m (Xr): : VX: MX, that 
is, as the velocity of the body X to that of the body M: 

and oak the ſpaces X » and Mn will be de- 
(cribed in the ſame time by theſe bodies, the times being 
always equal when the ſpaces are taken in the ſame ratio 
as the 1808 After the ſame manner, the other cor- 
reſponding parts of the lines MN and X Y will be de- 
ſeribed in the ſame time; and, therefore the whole ſpace 


MN will be deſcribed in the ſame time as the arc X V. | 


Hence it appears, that the pendulum will ofcillate from | © 
to V in the fame time as the body X will deſcribe the qua- 
drant LZ. | 0 | 
Laſtly ; the time of a complete oſcillation in the cycloid 
is to the time in which a body would fall through the axis 
of the cycloid I) V, as the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter. The time in which the ſemicircumference 
LZ I is deſcribed by the body X, is to the time in 
which the radius LV could be deſcribed with the ſame 


velocity, as the circumference of a circle to its diameter, | 


But the ſame time, in which the ſemi-circumference 


L Z 1 is deſcribed by the body . is gqual 0 the time of | 
the complete oſcillation LV P in the cycloid. The time 


in which a body falls from O to V, along the chord OV, 

is equal to the time in which LV (S2 OV) could be 

eſcribed by the velocity acquired at the point V, (fee 
ACCELERATION, and Inclined PLANK) ; and the time of, 
the fall through | 

the fall . the diameter D'V (ſee Inclimed PLANE) : 

a velocity equal to that of the body X, is equal to the 


* | 
« a fall through the diameter DV. It follows, 


time of 


to the time of a fall through the diameter D V as the cir- 
cumference of a cirele to its diameter. | | 

Hence it appears, that the ofcillations in the cycloid are 
all performed in equal times; for they are all in the ſame 
ratio to the time in which a body falls through the dia- 
meter D V. 1f, therefore, a pendulum oſcillates in a cy- 


the tine of the oſcillation in the greateſt arc BVA, and 
the time in the leaſt arc is equal to the time in the great- 
| eſt. Moreover, as the cycloid may be conſidered as coin- 
ciding, in V, with any ſmall arc of a circle deſcribed 
from the centre C, paffing through V; and the time in 
a {mall arc of ſuch a circle will be equal to the time in the 
cycloid ; the times in very little arcs are equal, becauſe 
| theſe little arcs may conſidered as portions of the cy- 

cloid as well as of the circle. Farther, the time of a 
complete oſcillation in any little arc of a circle being to 

the time in which a body would fall through half the ra- 
dius, as the circumference of a circle to its diameter; and 
ſince the latter time is half the time in which a body would 
fall through the whole diameter, or any chord ; it follows, 
that the time of an oſcillation in any little arc is to the 
time in which a body would fall through its chord, 
as the ſemicircle to the diameter. Suppoſe N V a ſmall 
arc of the circle deſcribed from the centre C; then the 
time in the arc NV is ſo far from being equal to the 
time in the chord N V, even when they are ſuppoſed to 

be evaneſcent, that the laſt ratio of theſe times is that of 
the circumference of the circle to four times the diameter. 
See Maclaurin's View, &c. book ii. chap. 5. 


inarcs of a circle, the more oſcillations are iſochronal ; 
which agrees with experiment: for in two pendulums of 


neither arc be very great, you will ſcarce diſcern any ine- 
quality in a hundred oſcillatious. 


MN, will be deſcribed by the pendulum, in the ſame time 


conſequently the time in which LV could be deſcribed 


_— 


equal lengths, but oſcillating in unequal arcs, provided | 


2 RS to RV, (ſee ACCELERATION) ; | | 

and ſince RV: S Q, and RV RV. 

I s) : Y.O*; VO. - VG,: VILI: VL. -VMé, 
uſe 


ö 


the chord O V is equal to the time of 


therefore, that the time of the entire oſcillation LVP is | 


cloid, the time of the oſcillation in any arc is equal to 


Hence, alſo, the longer the pendulums are, that oſcillate ; 
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Hence, alſo, we have 4 method of determining the ſpace 

which a heavy body, falling SS he 

in a given time. or the ratio which the time of one 

oſcillation has to the time of the fall through half the 

length of the pendulum, being thus had; and the time 
wherein the ſeveral vibrations of any given pendulum be- 
ing found; we have the time of the fall through half the 
length of the pendulum; and hence may collect the ſpace 
it will pu over in any other time. | 
Thus Mr. Huygens demonſtrates, that falling bodies, by 
their gravity only, deſcribe fifteen Paris feet and one ineh; 
in a ſecond of time. 


The whole doctrine of pendulums oſcillating between two 


ſemicycloids, both theory and practice, we owe to the 
great Huygens; who firſt publiſhed the fame in his Ho- 
rologium Oſcillatorium, ſive Demonſtrationes de Motu 
be ulorum, &c. ‚ | | 
very thing that regards the motion of perdulums; ha 
been demonſtrated in different ways, L the time of 
Huygens ; and the celebrated fir Iſaac Newton has 


> 2 . . . . 4 ven 
us, in his Principia, an admirable t on this ſubject, 
in which he has extended to epicycloids the properties 


N TN Huygens had demonſtrated in relation to the cy- 
CIOId. a 

3. The action of gravity is leſs in thoſe parts of the earth 
where the oſcillations of the fame pendulum are flower, 
and greater where they are ſwifter. | 
For the time of ofciliation in the cycloid is to the time 
of perpendicular deſcent through the diameter of the 


generating circle, as the periphery of the circle to the dia- 
meter. | 2969 : „ 


Il then the oſcillations of the ſame pendulum be lower, 


the perpendicular deſcent of heavy bodies is likewiſe flow= 


er, i. e. the motion is leſs accelerated, or the force of. 


33 is leſs, and converſely. | 
ence, as it is found by experiment, that the oſcillations 

of the ſame pendulum are flower near the equator than in 
places leſs remote from the pole; the force of gravity 


muſt alſo be leſs towards the equator than towards the poles 
And conſequently, the 1 . poles: 


ure of the EARTH is not a 3 
ſphere, but a ſperoid.. * Bn 9 N 
This M. Richer found, by an experiment made in the 
iſland Cayenna, about four degrees from the equator ; 
where a pendulum three feet, eight lines 2 long, which at 
Paris vibrates ſeconds, was to be ſhortened a line and a 


quarter, to reduce its vibrations to ſeconds; 


M. des Hayes, in a voyage to America, confirms the ob- 
ſervation of Richer; but adds, that the diminution eſta- 
ay Avg author, appears too little. | 

M. Couplet the younger, upon his return from a v 

to Braſil and Portugal, falls in with M. des Hayes, je 
the neceſſity of ſhortening the pendulum towards the 
equator more than Richer has done. He obſerved, that 
even at Liſbon the br which ſwings ſeconds, muſt 
be two lines +4 ſhorter than that of Paris; which is 
ſhorter than that of Cayenna, as fixed by Richer : though 


r ee be in twenty four degrees leſs latitude than _ 
Liſbon. | | 


But theſe obſervations of M. Couplet did not appear to fir 
Iſaac Newton to be ſufficiently exact. Principia prop. 
20. lib. iii. | Ap 2 | | 

The truth is, this diminution does not proceed regularly : 
Meſſ. Picart and de la Hire found the length of the pendu- 
lum which beats ſeconds exactly the ſame at Bayonne, 
at Paris, and at Uranibourg, in Denmark, though the 


firſt be in 43. of latitude, and the laſt in the latitude 


| 3 . : 
Hence M. de la Hire takes occaſion to ſuſpect, that the 
diminution is only apparent; and that, e. gr: the iron 
rod, wherewith M. Richer meaſured his pendulum, mi ght 


be lengthened by the great heats of the ifle of Ca 


not the 
line. 


| enna : 
pendulum ſhortened by the approach — the 


To confirm this, he tells us he found, by very careful ex- 


periments, that an iron bar, which, expoſed to the froſt, 
was fix feet long, was lengthened two-thirds of a line by 


the ſummer's ſun. 


To this it might be replied, that; according to the table 


which fir Iſaac Newton has given of the length of the 
pendilum in different latitudes, the difference of the length 
at 43 and 35” is fo ſmall, that it cannot be eaſily per- 
ceived; becauſe this difference is not above 3 of a line; 
and, therefore, the difference of Bayonne and Paris muſt 
be {till more inſenſible. With reſpect to the contraction 
of pendulums by cold, and their dilatation by heat, New- 
ton replies, that in the experiment related by M. de la 
Hire, the heat of the rod was greater than that of the 
human body, whereas that of the rod of the pendulum, 
which is not always expoſed to the ſun, could not be .o 
great ; whence he concludes, that the rod of the pendu- 


lum about three feet long, might be, in reality, a little 
longer 


dilatation could not be 


need to be lengthened in theſe latitudes, in order to make | 


| Time ö Lengthening 
ſof the gained inſof the Pendu-lof the gained inſof the Pendu- 
place. one Day. h to ſwing Place. [one Day. n to ſwing 
| Seconds, Seconds. 
| | Deg. . | Seconds. Inch. Part. Deg. Seconds, lach. - Parts, 
TJ $5 | 1 +7] © ol 50; [134 0 1212 
10 |- 6: 9 0062 55, 53 20 +1386 
| 15-| 15 „3 0138 60 7 0 1640 
20 | 26 7 ©- 0246 65 87 50 1694 
25 40 8 © 0369 70 201 .6| © 1826 
30 57 «I; © 0610 75 13 9 197 
35 | 75 10 0679] Bo. [221 40 +2033 
40 94 30 .o853]} 85 226 5 © .2050 
e Ha £| o 1033 go [228 . 3 © 2065 
— — 
4. If two pendulums vibrate in ſimilar arcs, the times 


of the oſcillations are in the ſubduplicate ratio of their 
For the time of the oſcillation in the ar LVP 


time is in the ſubUuplicate ratio of the ſpace 
its double CV the length of the pendulum. _ 
Hence the lengths of pendulums vibrating in ſimilar arcs | 
are in a duplicate ratio of the 


. 
fo. 


5. The numbers of 
_ fame time by two pendulums, are e as the times 


Hence the lengths of pendulums vibrating in ſimilar and 
ſmall ares are in the duplicate ratio of the numbers of 
oſcillations performed in the ſame time, but reciprocally 
er 


in times that are to one another in the ratio compound- 


. ly, and of the force of gravity inverſely ; and the time 


- It appears, that if oſcillations of unequal pendulums are 
performed in the fame time, the accelerated gravities of 
_ theſe pendulums muſt be as their lengths: and thus we con- 


A TABLE, ſhewing how much a pendulum that ſwings 
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longer in ſummer than in winter, and at the equator than 

in our climates, if we regard merely the heat; but that its | 
| 2 conſiderable as to produce the 

whole difference obſerved in the length of the pendulum. 


In comparing the different obſervations of the French | 
aſtronomers, Newton apprehends that two lines = be | 
taken for the length by which a ſecond pendulum ought to | 
de increaſed at the equator. . _ | | | 
From Tome obſervations made by Mr. Campbel], in 1731, 
at Black-river, in Jamaica, 18” nort. lat. it is collected, | 
that if the length of a ſingle pendulum that ſwings ſeconds 
in London, be 39.126 Engliſh inches, the length of one 


at the equator, would be. 39.00, at the poles 39.206. 
Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. viii. part i. p. 238, or N 4.32. 


ſeconds at the equator would gain every twenty-four hours 
in different latitudes ; and how. much the pendulum would 


it ſwing ſeconds therein, 


Latitude Lengthening [Latitude Tim e. 


oſcillations are performed. 


oſcillations performed in the 


pendulums, and inverſe ſubduplicate ratio of the accele- 
rating forces: becauſe the time of the fall through D V 


the equator; ſince the 


8. To find the length of a pendulum, which ſhall make any 


aſſigned number of vibrations in any given time. 


- quired : it is a fixed rule, that the length of pendulums 


lengths. 


, nch 


in a given ratio to the time of the fall through 


times wherein the oſcillations 


are performed. ar 20 z of ', 
iſochronal oſcillations performed in the 


wherein the ſeveral oſcillations are performed. 


6. The lengths of pendulums ſuſpended between cycloids, 
are in a duplicate ratio of the times wherein the ſeveral 
And hence they are in a 2 ratio of the numbers of 
ame time, but reciprocally 
taken: and the times of oſcillations in different cycloids, are 
in a ſubduplicate ratio of the lengths of the pendulums. 
7. If the bodies that oſcillate be acted upon by unequal 
acceleratting forces, then the oſcillations will be performed 


ed of the direct ſubduplicate ratio of the lengths of the 


is in the ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpace D V. dire&- 


of the oſcillations is in a given ratio to that time. Hence 


clude, that the force of 8 decreaſes as you go towards 
engths of pendulums that vibrate 


ſeconds are always leſs at a leſs diſtance from the equator, 


Let the number of vibrations required be 50 in a mi- 
nute, and the length of the ſtring, counted from the 
point of ſuſpenſion, to the centre of oſcillation, be re- 


are to each other, as the ſquares of their vibrations, and 
contrariwiſe : now it is agreed, that a pendulum vibrating 
ſeconds (or 60 times in a minute) is 39.128 inches: fay 
therefore, as the ſquare of 50 (which is 2500) to the ſquare 
of 60 (which is 3900) j ſo is 39.128 to the length of 
the pendulum; required: which will be found 56.34. 
inches. 5 20 

Note, in practice, ſince the product of the mean terms 
will always be 140860.8 (that is, the product of the 


79 - 


DV, or of | 


the length of a pendulum, which ſhall vibrate Juſt 
9. The length of a pendulum being known, to find the 


"This being the reverſe of the former; ſay, 
given, ſuppoſe 56:34, is to the length of 


only divide 140860.8 by the length; and it %; 
ſquare of the vibrations, as there you divided by 1 4 
of the vibrations to find the length. . 


On theſe principles, Dr. 


ſpace of a minute. 


you need only divide that number by the ſ. | 
number of vibrations aſſigned ; and ie quotient will ge” 
e 


times in a minute. lo many 


number of vibrations it will make in a given time; 


2 leng 
pendulum ſwinging ſeconds, viz. 39. 128; ſo 1 
of the vibrations of the ſtandard pendulum in the given tim Ay 
v. gr. a minute, to the ſquare of the vibrations ſou he” 
that is, as 56.34 : 39.128: : 3600 : 2500. And the . 
root of 2500 will be 50, the number of vibrations 25 | 


But for uſe, here (as in the former problem) you need 


| Derham has conſtructed: 
of the vibrations of pendulums of different . 


£ Vibrat, 


Pend. I Vibrat. Pend. 
length in] ina length in] ina 
inches, | minute. || inches. minute. 
Fx r Pecos Ra. * 
328 I 375.7 30 68.6 
2 265.6(——— 
3 216.9 39-2 | 60.0 
4 187.6(— —.——— 
„ - |]. 2080 „30.8 
6 153.3 50 . 
7 142.0 "bo 18.5 
8 132.8 70 | 44.9 
9 125.2 80 | 42.0 
10 118.8 90 39.6 
o 84.0 | 100 137.8 


Mr. Ferguſon has calculated the following TABLE, ſheyw- 
ing what the length of a pendulum muſt be, to make an 

given number of vibrations in a minute, from 1 to 300 in 
the altitude of London. 5 18 


ſquare of bo, multiplied by 39,128) that is, 3600 x 39.128, 


31 
mn | 
- 
_ 


Length. | 


A 
21 


[4_Tg | £ = Le 
= my ny = — — D / 
n 
E ii Fe 
wats, I OUT PEE 28h FORE. FE | —— . — . 
T 2 61,3 1-95||121] 9-65 81] 4.31 41 2.43 
4 2 62 3 0.73 |[122] 9-49 182 4.26 242 2.41 
3 2 632 11.58 \[123] 9.33 183 4-22 243 2-39 
| 4 o 646 10-47 [124] 9-18 184] 4-17 244] 2.37 
| 5 56 2 6512 9-43|{125] 9-04 185] 4413 flags] 2.35 
0] 108 2 6612 8.41126 8.89 \1186| 4.08 246 2.33 
7] 80 o 67] 2 7.45 [27 8.75 187] 4.04 247] 2.31 
3] 6x 0 68) 2 6.54|[128] 8.62 [188 3.99 248] 2.29 
9] 48 1 6g] 2. 5-07 ||129] 3-49 [189] 3.95 249] 2-27 
lo] 39 o 70] 2 '4-33}130| 8.36 190 3-91 fe 2-25 
1 32 * 7102 4.020013 8.23 191 3.87 251] 2.23 
124 27 0 72 2 325 132] 8.10 (192 3.83 252] 2.21 
13 23 0 73,2 2.50 I33 7-97 193 3-79 253 2.19 
144 20 © 74, 2 1.78 [134 7-85 194 3-75 2840 2.18 
is} 17 © 75!2 1.10735] 7-74 fſigs] 3.71 552.17 
16 15 © 76 2 0.45 136 7. 63 196 3.67 256 2.15 
1.4313 :3 77] 1 11.8237 7-52 197 3.63 [257 2.13 
18] 12 © 78|T 11:21 1380 7-41 198 3-59 255 2.11 
1910 10 2 | 79; 1 10.63 39 7.30 [199 3.56 [259] 2-10 
20] 9 2 800 1 10.0% 1400 7.20 |[200] 3.53 260 2.09 
1 8101 9-53|[141] 7-10 |[207] 3.49 261 2.07 
8 82 1 9.09 [42 7. co (z02J 3:46 2620205 
23 78 1 83 1 8.49 143 6.90 203] 3-43 263 2.03 
244 6 2 841 8.01 4 6.80 zog 3.39 264 2-02 
6 9: 8517.55 45 6.71 [zog 3.36 265 201 
„ | 86]r 2.10 145 6.62 fzceſ 3.33 |266] 1.99 
21 3 1 871 6.66 [147] 6.53 (20% 3-29 267 1-97 
288 5 © | 88]x 6.23148 6.44 (2080 3.26 268] 1-96 
29) 4 2 $9]1 5.82149 6.35 [[209| 3-23 | 269] 195 
39. 4 1 | go] I 5.45 [5% 6.27 [2100 3.20 2700 1:94 
1 14 1 gy] 5.05 isi 6.19 (211 3.17 271 1-92 
32 0 9261 4.69/52] 6.11 z12J 3.14 272 1.90 
3) 3 2 93]: 4-33ga53] 6-03 2730 3-21 [2731 2-39 
1 3 y 94|1 3.98154 5-95 214 3-08 |274] 1-35 
35. 3 0 9561 3.6455] 5.87 |[2t5' 5.05 2750 1-57 
3% 3 9061 3.32 [56 5.80 [2161 3.02 276 1-55 
371 2 2 9711 3.01 57 5. 73 flz17] 2.99 [277] 1-83 
3 9862.70 [580 5.66 218] 2.96 [278 1.32 
139, 2 1 89] 1 2.41759] 5-59 219 2.94 127 1.81 
49, 1 10001 2.121600 5.52 [220| 2.92 280 1.89 
. 1011 184/1610 5:45 227] 2.89 81/175 
4 43 0 1021 1.8762] 5.38 |[222] 2.86 282] 1-77 
4 1 2 © 1031 1.310763 5.31 [223] 2.83 283 176 
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48] 1 2 108 1 . 110168 5.00 228 2.71 880 1:79 
491 111 199, 0 11.8169 4-94 (229 2.69 289/69 
50 1 110 © 11.68 170 4.88 220] 2.67 (290 1.08 
1 11100 11.47/71 4.82 231 2.64 [E91 1.66 
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. 1130 11.0502] 4.72 233] 2.60 | 293] 104 
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Nota, Theſe laws, &c. of the motions of pendulums can | 
ſcarce hold ſtriQtly, unleſs the thread that ſuſtains the 
ball be void of weight, and the gravity of the whole 
weight be collected in a point. | 
In practice, therefore, a very fine thread; and a ſmall 
ball, but of a very heavy matter, are to be uſed. A thick 
thread, and a bulky ball, diſturb the motion ſtrangely ; 
for in that caſe, the ſimple pendulum becomes compound; 
it being much the ſame as if ſeveral weights were applied 
to the fame inflexible rod in ſeveral places. 

The uſe of pendulums in meaſuring time in aſtronomical 
obſervations, and on other occaſions where a great degree 
of preciſeneſs is required, is too obvious to need a de- 
ſcription. Either the length of the pendulum may be ad- 
juſted beſore its application, and made to vibrate the de- 
fred time, v. gr. ſeconds, half-ſeconds, &c. by article 
VI. or it may be taken at random, and the times of the 
vibrations afterwards determined from article IX. 

For the uſe of the pendulum in meaſuring remote inac- 
ceſſible diſtances, &c. by means of ſound, &c. ſee 

S800 uND. | | | | 

PENDULUM, /imple, in ec haniòs, an expreſſian commonly 
uſed among artiſts to diſtinguiſn ſuch penduluns as have 
no proviſion for correcting the effects of heat and cold 
from thoſe that have. Simple pendulum, or detached pen- 
dulum, are terms ſometimes applied to ſuch pendulums as 
are unconnected with clocks. | 


PexnDULUM, compound, in Mechanics, a pendulum, whoſe | 


rod is compoſed of two or more wires or bars of metal, 
that undergo different degrees of expanſion and contrac- 
tion, when expoſed to the ſame heat or cold, and whoſe 
difference of enpanſion is made to act in ſuch manner as 
to preſerve conſtantly the ſame diſtance between the 
point of ſuſpenſion, and centre of oſciliation, although ex- 
poſed to very different and various degrees of heat or 


cold. Great as is the diverſity of conſtructions for an- 


ſwcring this purpoſe, they are all reducible ro the grid- 
iron, the mercurial, and the lever pendulum. 

We ſha!l here only obſerve, that the vulgar method of 
remedying the inconvenience ariſing from the extenſion 


and contraction of the metalline rods of pendulums, is by | 


applying the bob with a ſcrew, by which means the pen- 
dulum is at any time made longer or ſhorter, as the bob 
is ſcrewed downwards or upwards, and thus the time of 
its vibration is continually the ſame. | 

The gridiron pendulum was the invention of Mr. John 


Harriſon, a very ingenious artiſt, and famous for his in- 
vention of the clock for finding the difference of l. oN | 


GITUDE at ſea, about the year 1725. It conſiſts of five 
rods of ſteel, and four of braſs, placed in an alternate 
order, the middle rod being of ſteel, and ſuſpending the 
pendulum ball; theſe rods of braſs and ſteel, thus placed 


in alternate order, and fo conneCted with each other at | 


their ends, that while the expanſion of the ſteel rods has 
a tendency to lengthen the pendulum, the expanſion of 
the braſs rods acting upwards tends to ſhorten it; and 
thus when the lengths of the braſs and ſteel rods are 
duly proportioned, their expanſions and contraCtions will 
exactly ballance and correct each other, and preſerve the 
pendulum invariably of the ſame length; the ſimplicity 
of this ingenious contrivance is much in its favour, and 


the difficulty of adjuſtment ſeems the only objeCtion | 


to it, Uh ; 12 | 

Mr. Harriſon, in his firſt machine for meaſuring time at 
ſea, applied this combination of wires of braſs and ſteel, 
to prevent any alterations by heat or cold; and in the 
machines or clocks he has made for this purpoſe, a like 
method of guarding againſt the irregulatities ariſing from 
this cauſe is uſed. | | 


the materials of which pendulums might be formed, in 
1715. Its rod is made of braſs, and branched towards 
its lower end, ſo as to embrace a cylindric glaſs veſſel 
thirteen or fourteen inches long, and about two inches 
diameter, which being filled about twelve inches deep 
with mercury, forms the weight or ball, of the pendu- 
lum; if, upon trial, the expanſion of the rod be found too 
great for that of the mercury, more mercury muſt be 
poured into the veſſel; if the expanſion of the mercury 


faſt with heat, fome mercury muſt be taken out of the 
| veſſel, fo ag to ſhorten the column; and thus may the 
expanſion and contraction of the quickſilver in the glaſs 
de made exactly to ballance the expanſion and contrac- 
tion of the pendulum rod, ſo as to preſerve the diſtance 
of the centre of oſcillation from the point of ſuſpenſion 
invariably the ſame. Thus, if a glaſs or metalline tube, 
uniform throughout, filled with quickſilver, and 58.8 
inches long, were applied to a clock, it would vibrate ſe- 
conds; becauſe it would vibrate in the ſame time with a 
Umple pendulum, whoſe length is 2 of 58.8 = 39.2 (lee 
Vol. III. Ne 262, 


The mercurial pendulum was the invention of Mr. Gra- 
ham, in conſequence of ſeveral experiments relating to 


exceeds that of the rod, ſo as to occaſion the clock to go | 


CENTRE of oſcillation); and ſuch a pendulum, it is erl. 
dent, admits of a, two-fold expanſion and contraction, 
Viz. one of the metal, and the other of the mercury; 
which at the ſame time will be coritrary, and correct 
each other. For the metal extending with heat, the 
pendulum muſt vibrate flower on that account; the mer= 
cuty alſo expanding with heat, and the length of its co- 
lumn increafing, the centre of oſcillation will be raiſed, 
and its diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion diminiſhed ; 
and on this account the perdulum will vibrate quicker. 
Therefore, if the circumſtances of the tube and mercury 
are ſkilfully adjuſted, the time of the clock might, by 
theſe means, for a long courſe of time, continue the 
ſame, without any ſenſible Joſs or gain. Mr. Graham, 
who made a clock of this ſort compared it with one of 
the beſt of the common ſort for three years together, and 
found the errors of the former about one-eighth part of 
the latter. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 392. 
The lever pendulum, From all that we can collect re- 
ſpecting this conſtruction of a pendalum, we are inclined 
to believe, that the idea, of making the difference of the 
expanſion of different metals operate by means of a lever, 
originated with Mr. Graham, who, in the year 1737, 
conſtructed a pendulum, whoſe rod was compoſed of one 
bar of ſteel between two of braſs, and acting upon the 
ſhort end of a lever, to the other end of which, the ball 
or weight of the pendulum was ſuſpended : this pendulum 
was, upon trial, found to move by jerks, and laid afide 
by Mr. Graham, to make way for the mercurial per- 
dulum. | 
Mr. Short (Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. art. 88.) informs us, 

- that Mr. Frotheringham, a quaker in Lincolnſhire, cauſed 
a pendulum of this kind to be made, conſiſting of two 
bars, one of braſs, and the other of ſteel, faſtened toge- 
ther by ſcrews, with levers to raiſe or let down the bob; 
and that theſe levers were placed above the bob. M. 
Caſſini, in the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, for 1741, alſo defcribes two ſorts of pendulums 
for clocks, compounded of bars of braſs and iteel, and 
in which he applies a lever to raiſe or let down the bob 


of the pendulum, by the expanſion or contraction of the 
bar of braſs. | 


Mr. John Ellicott, in the year 19438, conſtructed a pen- 


dulum on the ſame principle, but differing from Mr. Gra- 
ham's in many particulars: the rod of Mr. Ellicott's 
23 was compoſed of two bars only, the one of 

raſs, the other of ſteel; it had two levers, each ſuſtain- 
ing its half of the weight or ball, and a ſpring under the 
lower part of the ball, to relieve the levers from a conſi- 
derable part of its weight, ſo as to render their motion 
more {ſmooth and eafier : the one lever in Mr. Graham's 
conſtruction was above the ball; both the levers in Mr. 


Ellicott's were within the ball, and each lever was fur 


nithed with an adjuſting ſcrew, in order to lengthen or 
ſhorten the lever, fo as to render the adjuſtment the more 
perfect. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xIvii. p. 479, &c. where Mr. 
Ellicott's methods of conſtruction are deſcribed and il- 
luſtrated by figures. = 
Great ingenuity has been diſplayed by theſe very eminent 
artiſts on this conſtruction; but we mutt farther obſerve, 


in the hiſtory of improvements of this nature, that Mr. 


Cumming, another eminent artiſt, has given, in his Ef- 


ſays on the Principles of Clock and Watch-work, Lon- 


don, 1766, an ample deſcription, with plates, of a con- 


ruction of a pendulum with levers, in which he ſeems to 


have united the properties of Mr. Graham's and Mr. El. 
| licott's, without any of the defects of either. The rod 


of his pendulum is compoſed of one flat bar of braſs, and 


two of ſteel, ſteadily ſupporting each other, but in ſuch 


manner, that each bar has its whole ſurface expoſed to 


the air, fo as to feel each change in its temperature at 


the ſame inſtant. He uſes three levers within the ball of 


the pendulum, with a tranſparent glaſs before, and a ſil- 
vered glaſs behind the levers, by which they are ſecured 
from duſt, &c. and the back pivots, and other back parts 
of the lever, are conſtantly expoſed to view, as well as 
the front fide, one of the levers ſerving to render the 
preffure of the ball on each of the other two perfeAly 
equal, notwithſtanding any imperfeCtions of execution, 


or inequalities that may take place in the length of thoſe 


levers, if the one adjuſting ſcrew ſhould happen to be 
more turned than the other : by means of this third lever 
the ball of the pendulum is always enabled to accommo- 
date itſelf to the ſides of the rod in which it moves, fo 
as to flip freely thereon, without the poſſibility of jam- 
ming, or moving by jerks; the adjuſting ſcrews are fo 
conſtructed, that no bad effect can ariſe from any bend- 
ing of the ſcrew, or from irregularity of its threads; 
nor can they be moved by any accident, after they have 
been properly adjuſted, In this conſtruction alſo, the 
ſpring, which relieves the levers from the preſſure of the 
ball, is upward of twenty inches long, in a ſpiral form, 
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Aud contained in a cylindric cavity within the ball, when 


it can, after all the parts of the pendulum are put toge- 
ther, and applied to the clock, be bragght to ſuch a de- 


gree of tenſion as to ſuſtain any deſired part of the 
weight of the ball, and render the motion of the lever 
perfectly free; the levers alſo are ſo diſpoſed of, as to 
to admit of their being much longer than Mr. Ellicott's 


conſtruCtion, by which means their angular motion and 


friction on the pivots are . proportiotiably diminiſhed ; | 


and for the more accurate adjuſting of this pendulum to 
the mean time, it is provided with a ſmall ball and ſcrew 
below the principal ball or weight, one entire revolution 


of which on its ſcrew will only alter the rate of the 


clock's going one ſecond per day; and its circumference 
divided into 30, one of which diviſions will alter its rate 
of going one ſecond in a month. | 
PENDULUM clock, a clock which has its motions regulated 
by the vibration of a pendulum. 


It is controverted between Galileo and Huygens, which 
pooh to a clock, For 


of the two firſt applied the 


the pretenſions of each, ſee CLock, 


After Huygens had diſcovered, that the vibrations made 


in arcs of a cycloid, however unequal they were in ex- 
tent, were all equal in time; he ſoon perceived, that a 
pendulum applied to a clock, ſo as to make it deſcribe 
arcs of a cycloid, would rectify the otherwiſe una- 


voidable irregularities of the motion of the clock; ſince, | 


though the ſeveral cauſes of thoſe irregularities ſhould 


occaſion the pendulum to make greater or leſs vibrations, | 


yet, in virtue of the cycloid, it would ſtill make them 
perfectly equal, and the motion of the clock, governed 
thereby, would therefore be preſerved perfectly equable. 


But the difficulty was to make the pendulum deſcribe 


arcs of a cycloid; for, naturally, the pendulum being 
tied to a fixed point, can only deſcribe arcs of circles 
about the ſame. | | 


Here Mr. Huygens contrived to fix the iron rod or wire, 


which bears the bob or bottom, at the top to a ſilken thread, 
placed between two cycloidal cheeks, or two little arcs of 
| a cycloid made of metal. Hence the motion of vibration, 
applying inceſſantly from one to the other of thoſe arcs, 
the thread, which is extremely flexible, eaſily aſſumes the 
figure thereof; and by means hereof it is demonſtrated, 
that the weight ſuſpended at the other end of the rod 
will deſcribe a juſt arc of a cycloid. | | 
This is doubtleſs one of the moſt uſeful and ingenious 
inventions many ages have produced : by means where- 


of, we have clocks that will not err a ſingle ſecond in 


| ſeveral days. | 
It is true the pendulum is (till liable to its irregularities, 
how minute ſoever they may be; and M. de la Hire 
thinks there is ſtill room to improve it. | 


The blk thread by which it is ſuſpended, he obſerves, 


ſhortens in moilt weather, and lengthens in dry; by 
which means the length of the whole pendulum, and con- 
ſequently the times of the vibrations, axe fomewhat va- 
ried. 5 

To obviate this inconvenience, M. de la Hire, in lieu of 
a ſilk thread, uſed a little fine ſpring ; which was not in- 
deed ſubject to ſhorten and lengthen, but which he found 


grew ſtiffer in cold weather, and then made its vibrations 


faſter than in warm. 
He had therefore recourſe to a ſtiff wire or rod, firm from 
one end to the other. Indeed, by this means he re- 


nounced the advantages of the cycloid z but he found as 
he ſays, by experience, that the vibrations in arcs of | 


circles are performed in times as equal, provided they be 
not of too great extent, as thoſe in cycloids. 


ſtrated the contrary. 


The ordinary cauſes of the irregularities of pendulums | 


Dr. Derham aſcribes to the alterations in the gravity and 
temperature of the air, which increaſe and diminiſh the 
weight of the ball, and by that means make the vibra- 


tions greater and leſs; an acceſſion of weight in the ball 
being found by experiment to accelerate the motion of 


the pendulum. 


A weight of fix pound added to the ball, Dr, Derham 


found, made his clock gain 13 ſeconds every day. 


A general remedy againſt the inconveniences of pendu- 


lums is to make them long, the bob heavy, and to vibrate 


but a little way; this is the uſual means in England; the | 


cycloidal cheeks being generally overlooked. See the 
preceding article, | 
Pendulum clocks reſting againſt the ſame rail have been 
found to influence each other's motions. See the Phil. 
"Iranſ. N 453, ſect. 5 and 6, where Mr. Ellicot has 
given a very curious and exact account of this pheno- 
menon. | 

PEexDULUM clocks, to correct the motion F. The uſual me- 
thod is to ſcrew and let down the ball; but a very ſmall 
alteration here having a very great effect, Dr, Derham 


But the 
experiments of fir John Moor and others have demon- 
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reſers Huygens's method, which is to have a joht 
5 bob to ſlide up and down the rod above the for, pr 
is to be immoveable; though he improves on the * 
thod, and recommends having the ball to ſcrew u ny 
down, to bring the pendulum near its gage; and the the 
bob to ſerve for the nicer corrections, as the alteration 
— a ſecond, &c, , 1 | % 

Mr. Huygens orders the weight of this little corre 
be oak Þ that of the vhs, 6 50“ of that of * 
ball; he adds a table of the alterations the ſeveral chift 
ings thereof vill occaſion in the motion of the pendulum: 
wherein it is obſervable, that a ſmall alteration towards 
the lower end of the pendulum, makes as great an alte. 
ration in time, as a greater riſing or falling does when 
higher. | 


| PENDULUM royal, a name given among us to a clock, whoſs 


pendulum ſwings ſeconds, and goes eight days; 
the hour, minute, and ſecond. 72 
The numbers of ſuch a piece are thus calculated: firſt 
caſt up the ſeconds in twelve hours which are the beats 
in one turn of the great wheel; and you will find them 
to be 43200 = 1200x60. The ſwing-wheel muſt be 
30 to ſwing bo ſeconds in one of its revolutions; now 
let J 43200 = 21600 be divided by 30, and you will have 
720 in the quotient, which mu * broken into quo- 
tients; the firſt of them muſt be 12 for the great wheel 
which moves round once in twelve hours. 720 divided 
by 12, gives 60, which may alſo be conveniently broken 
into two quotients, as 10 and 6, or 5 and 12, or $ and 
743 Which laſt is moſt convenient; and if you take all 
your pinions 8, the work will ſtand thus: | 


8) 96 (12 
8) 64 (8 
8) 60 ( 74 
According to this computation, the great wheel will go 
about once in twelve hours, to ſhew the hour; the ſe- 
cond wheel once in an hour, to ſhew the minutes; and 
the ſwing-wheel once in a minute, to ſhew the ſeconds, 
See CLOCK-WORK. _ I 
PENDULUM level. See LEYEL. 
PENDULUM watch, See WATCH | 
PENETR ABILITY. See [MPENETRABILITY, _ 
PENETRALE, among the Romans, properly denoted the 
chapel conſecrated to the FENATEs, or houſhold gods. 
PENETRATION, penetratio, the act whereby one thing 
enters another, or takes up the place already poſſeſſed by 
another. FO 5 
The ſchoolmen define penetration the co-exiſtence of two 
or more bodies, ſo that one is preſent, or has its extenſion 
in the ſame place as the other. 5 | 
Philoſophers hold the penetration of bodies abſurd, i. e. 
that two bodies ſhould be at the ſame time in the ſame 
place; and accordingly, impenetrability is laid down as 
one of the eſſential properties of MATTER, | 
W bat we popularly call penetration only amounts to the 
matter of one body's being admitted into the vacuity of 
another. Such is the penetration of water through the 
ſubſtance of Gol p. | 
FENGUIN, in Ornithology, a name given by failors of dif- 
ferent nations to two different ſpecies of water- fou, 
both web-footed, and both wanting the hinder toe, | 
The penguin of the Engliſh is the bird more commonly 
known by the name of the goirfugel, or the alca impennis 
of Linnæus. . 5 
It grows to the ſize of a common tame gooſe, and is black 
on its back, or upper part, and white on the belly; its 
wings are very ſmall, and by no means fit for flying; its 
beak is ſomewhat broad and long, compreſſed on the ſides 
and back, and has toward the extremity ſeveral furrows, 
ſeven or eight on the upper ſide, and about ten on the 
under; and the lower chap ſwells into a protuberance 
downward ; its head has two white lines reaching from 
the beak to the eyes ; its tail is very ſhort, and it has no 
hinder toe, | | 
This bird is obſerved by ſeamen never to wander beyond 
ſoundings; and, according to its appearance, they direct 
their meaſures, being then aſſured that land is not very 
remote. This bird breeds in the iſland of St. Kilda, ap- 
pearing there in the beginning of May, and retiring in 
the middle of June, It lays one egg, about fix inches 
long, of a white colour. See Jab. IV. Birds, Ne 46. 
The penguin of the Dutch is the anſer Magellanicus of 
Cluſius. See PIN Guix. 1 
PENGUIN, or wild ANAN As, karatas, in Botany, Its cha- 
racters are theſe: it hath a tubulous bell-ſhaped flower, 
divided into three parts at the mouth, from whoſe 7 
ariſes the pointal, fixed like a nail in the hinder part 0 
the flower, which afterward becomes a fleſhy, almolt 0 
nical fruit, divided by membrancs into three cells, which 


ſhewing 


aſC 


— 


This plant is very common in the Weſt Indies, where 
he juice of its fruit is often put into punch, being of a 


p E N 


are Full of oblong ſeeds; Linnæus has joined the hara- | 
tas and ananas to the bromelia. 


ſharp acid flavour.“ There is alſo a wine made of the 
Juice of this fruit, which is very ſtrong, but it will not 
keep good longs ſo is only for preſent uſe. This wine 


is very intoxicating, and heats the blood, therefore ſhould 


be drank very ſparingly. In England this plant is pre- 
ſerved as a curioſity; for the fruit ſeldom ariſes to any 
degree of perfection for uſe in this country, though it 
often produces fruit in England, which has ripened pretty 
well; but if it were to ripen as thoroughly here as in its 
native country, it will be little valued, on account of its 


great auſterity, which will often take the ſkin off from 


the mouths and throats of thoſe people who eat it in- 
cautiouſly, Miller, | 


PENICILLA, thus called from penicillus, a pentil, which 


it is ſuppoſed to reſemble in ſhape, in Pharmacy, a Lo- 
ZENGE ; or form of medicine made round by rolling. 


- PENICILLI marini, in Natural Hiftory, a ſort of marine 
tubuli, or caſes of ſea-worms, making a diſtinct genus of 
thoſe ſhells. They are defined to be ſhelly tubes, very | 


ſlender, and terminating in the ſhape of a painter's pen- 
cil; many of them in their native ſhape adhering to 
ſtones, &c. on the ſea-ſhores, by meatis of a ſoft and lax 
ſubſtance. Some of theſe are white and pellucid, others 
yellowith or brown; and the more common fort are 
about a finger's length, and about the thickneſs of a 


 wheaten ſtraw ; and ſome are of a ſort of funnel-like 


ſhape, and have their mouths ſurrounded by a fort of 


| hairs, or filaments. Theſe are called by ſome probo/- 


7 


ciplettani, others are called cadi, and others entalia. 


ENICILLUS, among Surgeons, is uſed for a TEN Ty to 


be put in wounds, or ulcers. _ 


PENIDIUM, in Pharmacy, barley-SUGAR. 


Dr. Quincy uſes the word penidium, for a kind of clari- 
fied ſugar, with a mixture of ſtarch, made up into little 
lumps. | 


PENINSULA, in Geegraphy, a portion or extent of land, 


joining to the continent by a narrow neck or iſthmus ; | 
the reft being encompaſſed with water. 


The word is compounded of the Latin pene and inſula, 


q. d. almoſt iſland, which the French pertinently enough 


render preſque i/le. 


PENIS, in Anatomy, a part of the body, called, by. way of | 


eminence, the member, or virile member, as being one of | 


Tab. nat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. 2. fig. 8. litt. e b, &c. 
Fg. 10. lit. d. jige 15. litt. e e, n n. ( Angeiol fig. 1. n. 
6 5 = | | 


Such is Peloponneſus, or the Morea; ſuch alſo are Africa, 
Jutland, &. . 

Peninſula is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called cHER- 
SONESUS. 


the. principal organs of generation in the male kind. See 


upper part of the iſchion; its body conſiſts of the two 


corpora cavernoſa, the corpus cavernoſum urethræ, and 
the urethra itſelf. | EN 


The corpora CAVERNOSA of the penis, called alſo corpora 


nervoſa & ſpangioſa, & c. have two diſtinct origins in the 
dos pubis; whence they proceed, growing both in bulk 
and thicknels, till they meet the corpus CAVERNOSUM of | 


the urethra, where they join; leaving an interſtice or 


channel for its paſſage along them; and thus they conti- | 


nue their progreſs, connected together by a membranous 


body called the ſeptum, and terminating at length in the 
glans. oF | | 


"The cavernous body of the urethra includes the urethra. or 


urinary paſſage, Its form, contrary to that of the other 


cavernous bodies, is largeſt at the two extremes, and 


ſmalleſt in the middle. That part included between the 


two origins of the cavernous bodies of the penis, Mr. 


Cowper calls the bulb of the urethra ;, its other extremity, 
being dilated, forms the body called the glans. 


others make one large trunk, called vena penis, which, | 


The penis receives arteries from he internal iliac branches, 


and umbilical arteries z and theſe at length ſubdividing 


into innumerable branches, from the capillary extremi- | 


ties thereof ariſe ſo many veins, in whoſe channels are 
apertures correſponding ro ſo many cells, which, com- 


municating with each other, empty themſelves into larger 


venous ducts, running on the ſuperior ſurface of the 
pents; ſome whereof joins the veins of the prepuce; 


marching oa the dorſum penis to the proſtatæ, there di- 
vides, and enters the internal iliac on either fide. 


e penis has nerves from a trunk compoſed of a coaleſ- | 
cence of the third of the os ſacrum, and a branch of the 


great crural : theſe, aſcending the cavernous bodies, ex- 
pand themſelves over the upper ſurface thereof, and are 
thence diſtributed to all parts of the penis. 


It has lympheduCts very numerous on its ſurface under 


PEN 


the Min, which diſcharge hiemſclres into the glandülæ 


inguinales. | 

The penis has two pair of muſcles, and an odd one; the 

odd muſcle is called accxLERATOR wrine. 

The firſt pair of muſcles are called the ere#tores penis. By 

their action the penis is ſuſtained, and drawn towards the 

pubes; and, by the aſſiſtance of the ſuſpenſoty ligament 
of the penis, the vena penis is applied to the tranſverſe li- 
gament of the oſſa pubis, and the refluent blood hindered 

from paſſing that way, whereby the corpora cavernoſa be- 
come diſtended. | 

The laſt pair of muſcles are the tranſverſales penis, which 

vary in various ſubjects, and are ſometimes wanting: 

their uſe is to dilate that part of the cavernous body of 
the urethra, to which they are faſtened. 

The penis has alſo three glands, firſt diſcovered by Mr. 

Cowper ; theſe all empty themſelves into the urethra, 

and, from the tenacity of the liquor they ſeparate, are 
called the MUCoUsS plands. See allo Odoriferoui 
GL ANDs, | 

The whole compages of the penis is inveſted with a cel- 
luloſe membrane, of admirable texture; which again is 
covered with a firm nervous coat; and that with a cuti- 
cula and cutis : the duplicature of the cutis on the glans 
makes the preptice. | 
It is tied to the lower part of the glans by a ligament 

called the FRENUM. By another ligament, called // 
penſorium, the penis is held up to the oſſa pubis. 

The uſe of the penis is for evacuating the ſeed and urine: 
Indeed, Dr. Drake, from a view of its ſtruQure, thinks 
it originally intended for the former only ; and that the 
conveyance of the urine was not conſidered by nature in 
the mechaniſm of this part. | | 
He adds another uſe, viz. the incitement to venery, and 
the propagation of the ſpecies. In effect, without ſuch 
an inſtrument, the ſeed of the moſt perfect animals could 


not be conveyed to the place of prolification: add to this, 


that an alternation of erection and flaccidity is abſolutely _ 
neceſſary ; the firſt for the performance of its office, the 
ſecond for the ſecurity of the part. See ERECTION. 
The cavernous body of the urethra is erected by the muſ- 
culi acceleratores, embracing the veins of its bulb. 
Bleeding in the vena dorſalis of the penis is uſually found 
to ſurpaſs all remedies whatever in abating inflammatory 
diſorders of this member, This large vein, which runs 
along the back or upper fide of the penis, being generally 
pretty much diſtended and conſpicuous in an inflammaa 
tion of this part, may be opened about the middle, and 
kept bleeding till the member becomes flaccid, and a 
ſufficient quantity of blood be diſcharged proportionably 
to the urgency of the caſe; which done, a compreſs 
mult be applied, and kept on by bandage. There muſt, 
however, be great caution in this operation not to injure 
the arteries or nerves which enter the penis near this 


A | N | | vein, as alſo not to make the bandage too ſtrict, by which 
It is faſtened to the lower part of the os pubis, and the 


the inflammation and ſymptoms may become worſe than 
before. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 284. | 


Pens primus muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by Ve- 


ſalius and others, to a muſcle of the penis, now generally 
known by the name of aCCELERATOR. Re 


PENITENCE, penitentia, is ſometimes uſed for a ſtate of 


repentance, and ſometimes for the act of repenting. See 
REPENTANCE, and IMPEN:TENCE., | | 


PENITENCE is alſo uſed for a diſcipline, or puniſhment at- 


tending repentance; more uſually called PEN ANCE. 


PENITENCE alſo gives the title to ſeveral religious orders, 


conſiſting either of converted debauchees, and reformed 
proſtitutes; or of perſons who devote themſelves to the 
office of reclaiming them. Of this latter kind is the 


Order of PENITENCE of St. Magdalen, eſtabliſhed about 


the year 1272, by one Bernard, a citizen of Marſeilles, 
who devoted himſelf to the work of converting the cour- 
tezans of that city, BY | 

Bernard was ſeconded by ſeveral others; who, forming 
a kind of ſociety, were at length erected into a religious 
order by pope Nicholas III. under the rule of St. Au- 
guſtine, | | 
F. Geſnay adds, that they alſo made a religious order of 
the penitents, or women they converted, giving them 


the ſame rules and obſervances which they themſelves 
kept. | 


Congregation of PENITENCE of St. Magdalen at Paris, owed 


its riſe to the preaching of F. Tiſſeran, a Franciſcan, who 
converted a great number of courtezans about the year 
1492. Louis, duke of Orleans, gave them his houſe for 
a monaſtery ; or rather, as appears N their conſtirutions, 
Charles VIII. gave them the hotel, called Bochaigne, 
whence they were remioved to St. George's chapel, in 
1572. By virtue of a brief of pope Alexander, Simon, 
biſhop of Paris, in 1497, drew them up a body of ſta- 
tutes, and gave them the rule of St, Auguſtine, | 

To qualify a woman for admiſſion, it was required, that 


he 


me bad committed the fin of the flefh, None were ad- 
mitted who were above thirty-five years of age. ; 
Till the beginning of the laſt century, none but ßenitents 
were admitted; but ſince its reformation by Mary Alve- 
quin, in 1616, none haye been admitted but maids, who, 
however, {till retain the ancient name penitents. 
PENITENT 8, an appellation given to certain fraternities, or 
| ſocieties of perſons who aſſemble together for prayers, 
make proceſſions bare-footed, their faces covered with 
linen, and give themſelves diſcipline, &c. | 
There are /hite Penitents in Italy, at Avignon, and at 
Lyons. There are alſo Blue Penitents, and Black Penitents, 
0 ich laſt aſſiſt criminals at their death, and give them 
burial. «+ | 
PENITENTS, or Converts of the name of Jeſus, a congrega- | 
tion of religious at Seville, conſiſting of women, who 
had led a licentious life, founded in 1550. | | 
This monaſtery is divided into three quarters: one for 
profeſſed nue another for novices; a third ſor thoſe 
under correction. 
When theſe laſt giye ſigns of a real repentance, they are 
removed into the quarter of the novices, where, if they 
do not behave themſelves well, they are remanded-to their 
cortection. They obſerve the rule of St. Auguſtine. 
PENITENTS of Orvieto, are an order of nuns, inſtituted 
by Antony Simoncelli, a gentleman of Orvieto. The 
monaſtery he built was at firſt deſtined for the reception 
of poot girls, abandoned by their parents, and in danger 
of loſing their virtue. 
In 1662 it was erected into a monaſtery, for the recep- 
tion of ſuch as, having abandoned themſelves to impu- 
rity, were willing to take up, and conſecrate themſelves 


to God by ſolemn vows. Their rule is that of the Car- | 


melites. ho | Eb 
Theſe religious haye this in peculiar, that they undergo 
no noviciate. All required is, that they continue a few 


months in the monaſtery in a ſecular habit; after which |: 


they are admitted to the vows. 
PENITENTIAL, Pænitentiale, an eccleſiaſtical book, re- 
tained among the Romaniſts ; wherein is preſcribed what 
relates to the impoſition of penance, and the reconcilia- 


tion of penztents. | 


4 


In the Capitulars of Charlemagne, the prieſts are enjoined | 


to ſtudy well their Penitential. There are various Poni- 
| tentials : the Roman Penitential, that of Venerable Bede, 
that of pope Gregory III. &c. | 


PENITENTLARY, penitentiarius, an office, or tribunal, | 


in the court of Rome, wherein are examined, and deli- 
vered out, the ſecret bulls, graces, or diſpenſations, re- 
lating to conſcience, confeſſion, &c. | 
The expeditions of the penitentiary are ſealed up with red 
wax, and ſent cloſe ; directed to the confeſſots. : 
PENITENTIARY is alſo an officer or dignitary, in ſome ca- 
thedrals, veſted with power from the biſhop to abſolve in 
caſes reſerved to him; on which account he is alſo called 
the biſbop's ear. | | | 
In ſome places there is a grand penitentiary, and a 4 


fome among the Roman prieſts to preſide over penances. 


At preſent the pope has his grand penitentiary, who is a | 


cardinal, and the chief of the other penitentiary prieſts 


eſtabliſhed in the patriarchal churches of Rome, _] 


conſult him in all difficult caſes. oF | 
He preſides in the penitentiary, diſpatches diſpenſations, 


abſolutions, &c. and has under him a regent, and | 


twenty-four proctors, or advocates of the ſacred peni- 
tentiary. 5 | 1 121 
PENITENTS, in the church of Rome. See Pokxi- 
TEN TES. | | | 9 
PENNANT, or PEND ANT, in a Ship. See PENDANT. 
PENNATA Folia, winged leaves, among Botaniſis, are ſuch 
leaves of plants as grow directly one againſt another, on 
the ſame rib or ſtalk: as thoſe of aſh, walnut- tree, &c. 
See LEAF. 8 | 
PENNATULA, in Natural Hiflory. Sce Sea-PEN. 
PENNEVISCH, in 1chthyology, a name given by ſome to 
the moſt common ſpecies of the fiſh called BAGRE, 
caught in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, d.. 
FENNON, or PExox, a ſtandard with a long tail, anci- 
ently belonging to a imple gentlemau ; properly uſed as 
a guidon, to place over a tent, 5 2 
It is oppoſed to the banner, which was ſquare; and 
hence, when any one was to be made a banneret, the 
ceremony conſiſted an cutting. off the tail of his pennon, 
and thus converting it into a banner. | | 
PENNY, or PEN V, in Commerce, an ancient Engliſh coin, 
which had formerly conſiderable courſe; but is now 
dwindled into, an imaginary money, or money of ac- 
count. | 
It is derived by Camden from. pecunia; but others ſup- 
ſe that the word is formed from pendo, 1% weigh, and 
it was ſometimes written accordivg to this origin, pend- 


— 


nitentiary. Anaſtaſius ſays, that pope Simplicias choſe | 


ally undermined with pick-axes, and then falls in large 


PEN 


The ancient Engliſh penny, penig, or pening s the & 
ſilver coin {truck in Ong z 9 fp — wa 
rent among our Saxon anceſtors ; as is agreed b Can, 
F Dr. Hickes, &c. 1 , vg 
ith them it was always the 240th part of their «, 
and the true weight ſhould have Wer Ss 17955 
grains. Some writers affirm, that the Saxons had I; 
wiſe a half-penny and farthing, both of them 809 
of ſilver. Clarke on Coins, p. 248. i 
The penny, which in Ethelred's time was the 20th 
of the Troy ounce, was equal in weight to our A 
pence; five of them made one ſhilling, or ſcilling Sarto, 
and thirty a mark or mancuſe, equal to our 77 6% we” 
was the largeſt filver coin in England, and retained 155 
7 7 eg the i* | of Edward III. 5 33 
Lill the time of king Edward I. the penn | 
with a croſs fo deeply indented in it, . Tock 
| ealily broke, and parted, on occaſion, into two 0 
thence called haif-pennizs; or into four, thence called 
four things, or farthings. But that prince coined it with. 
out indenture; in lieu of which he firſt truck rou 4 
N ue oy farthings. | | | ; 
3tow, in his Annals, p. 200, obſerves, that bal, 
were firſt coined 8 A. D. 1279, in f 
Edward I. , But hiſtorians have fince e whe, 
haif-pennies of this kind were coined by Henry l and 
that though the uſual way in the reign of the two firſt 
Williams was to cut the penny into two for makin of 
half« pennies, &c. yet it has been ſuppoſed that foie few 
half-pennies might even then be coined round, Some 
few pieces of this kind are preſerved in the cabinets of 
the curious, See Mr, Pegge's remarks on this ſubject in 
Gent. Mag. vol. xxviii. p. 64, &. 55 
Edward 1. alſo reduced the weight of the penny to a 
ſtandard ; ordering that it ſhould weigh thirty-two graing 
of wheat, taken out of the middle of the ear. Seat. 13 | 
Edw. I. This penny was called the penny fterling, Twenty 
of theſe pence were to weigh an ounce; . whence the 
penny became a weight, as well as a coin. 
By 9 Edw. III. it was diminiſhed to the twenty- ſix h part 
of the Troy ounce ; by 2 Hen. VI. it was the thirty.ſe- 
cond part; by 5 Edw. IV. it became the fortieth, and 
alſo by 36 Hen, VIII. and afterwards the forty fifth; 
but by 2 Eliz. fixty pence were coined out of the ounce, 
and during her reign ſixty-two, which proportion is ob- 
ſerved in our times, 2 Se . e 
The penny ſterling is now diſuſed as a coin; and 
ſcarce ſubſiſts, but as a money of account, containing 
the twelfth part of a ſhilling, or the two hundred and 
fortieth part of a pound. 3 | . 
The courſe of exchange between England and France is 
ſettled on the foot of ſo many pence ſterling, for a French 
- crown of three livres. 7 5 | 5 
The French penny, or denier, is of two kinds; the Paris 
penny, called denier Parifis ; and the penny of Tours, de- 
mer Teurnoiss See DENIER, „ Fa. I 
The Dutch penny, called pennink,' or pening, is a real mo- 
ney, worth about one fifth more than the French penny 
Turnois, The pennint is alſo uſed. as a money of ac- 
count, in keeping books by pounds, florins, and patards; 
2 penninks make the patard; and twenty patards the 
tin. "i | | 
At Hamburg, Nuremberg, &c. the penny or pfnnig of 
account is equal to the French penny Tournois. Eight of 
them make the krieuk; and ſixty the florin of thoſe ci- 
ties; and ninety the French crown, or 45. 6d. ſterling. 
See COIN. 77 To ET IN 88 
PENN T, in Ancient Statutes, &c. is uſed for all filver 
| money. | | | | 
And hence the ward. penny, aver-penny, hundred-penny, 
tithing-penny, and brothal-penny. See PENCE, &c. 
PgwnNv-earth, in Agriculture, a term uſed by the farmers 
for a hard, loamy, or ſandy earth, with a very large 
quantity of ſea-ſhells intermixed in it; fome of which 
being round aud flat, and in ſome meaſure refembling 
races of money, have occaſioned the earth's being called 
y-this name. Itis an earth not eaſily dug, but is uſu- 


lumps: which, with the frolts, break to pieces, aud 
leave the ſhells looſe. It is prepared by breaking and 
mixing well with water, and then makes very defrable - 
floors, The Jerſey combers comb-pots are alſo made of 
it, and the ſides and roofs of ovens are plaiſtered with it; 
and being rightly managed, it combines into a floor 4. 
moſt as ſtrong as plaiſter of Paris. | | 
PENNY, bord, half. See BORD half-penny. 
PENNY, half, See HALF-penny, 
PENNY, rete. See RETE-perny. 
PENNY, ſchar, See SCHAR+penny. 
PENNY, ward. See WARD-penny. 
PENNY poſt. See PosT | | 
PENNY-royal, puleginm, in Botany, Its characters are theſe 


ing. 


the empalement of the flower is permanent, cut 2 


2 


is. * , 


| tal, with e mort tubes divided at the brim itito four 
1 parts} the helmet, or üpper lip of the flower, is entire; 


aundiſh ſummits, and a four-pointed germen, ſupport- 
ing a ere ſtyle, crowned by a bifid 1 57 0 
men afterward becomes four ſmall ſeeds, ſitting in che 
empalement of the flower. Miller enumerates three 
e Mg 
2 and Linnzus make the penny-royal a ſpecies 
of -nthe, PEMIFLE ooo 
The ſeveral ſorts of penny-reyal all propagate themſelves 
very faſt by their trailing branches, which take root at 


rooted branches : they ſhould be planted at a foot di- 
tance every way, that they may have room to grow. 
The belt ſeaſon for this is in September, that the plants 
may be rooted before winter, They love «mat 

and generally grow very faſt, es 1 
Penny-royal is among the firſt plants in eſteem in the pre - 
ſent practice, as well as in former ages, as an attenuant 
and uterine. It promotes the menſes, and forwards de- 
livery. It is good in flatulencies and ſuppreſſions of 


cates its virtues very readily to water in infuſion : and its 
fimple water, drawn by the alembic, has, perhaps, more 
virtue than any other kept in the ſhops. Its eſſential oil 
is ſometimes, though rarely, uſed in the ſame intentions 
with the water. 5 3 EIT 3 
The oil and a ſimple and ſpirituous water ſtrongly im · 
pregnated with it, by drawing off a gallon of water, or 
proof ſpirit, from a pound and a halt of the dry leaves 
are kept in the ſhops. 5 
PaxNv- royal, Virginian, a ſpecies of ſatureia. See 8A- 
VORY. 0 | | | 54 
PenNY-weight, a Troy WEIGHT, containing twenty-four 


out of the middle of the ear, well dried. 


weight of one of our ancient filver pennies. 


Twenty of theſe penny-wweights make an ounce Troy. A 


and SILVER, 8 8 
PE xNY-wort. See NAVEL-wort. 3 
PENNT-wort, mar/h and water, hydrocotyle, in Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants of the pentandria digynia claſs ; 


| 


being compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged in a circular 
order upon a cup, which afterwards becomes a fruit 
compoſed of two plain and ſemi-orbicular ſeeds. 
Ihe ſpecies of bydrocotyle, enumerated byLinnzus, are five. 
PENON. See PENNON. . 
PENSA libra, in our Ancient Cuſioms, a pound of money 
paid by weight, not by tale. | 
PENSILES horti, in Antiquity, gardens raiſed on arches. by 
 Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, in order to gratify 
bis wife Amyctis, daughter of Aſtyages, king of Media. 
Q. Curtius makes them equal in height to the walls of 
the city, viz. fifty feet. They contained a ſquare of 
four hundred feet on every ſide, and were carried up 


and the aſcent from terraſs to terraſs was by ſtairs ten 
feet wide. The arches ſuſtaining the whole pile were 
raiſed above one another, and it was ſtrengthened by a 
wall, ſurrounding it on every fide, of twenty-two feet 
in thickneſs, The floors of each of the terraſſes were 
laid in the following manner: on the top of the arches 


four broad, and over them was a layer of reed, mixed 
with a great quantity of bitumen, over which were two 


over all were laid thick ſheets. of lead; and, laſtly, upon 
the lead was laid the mould of the garden. The mould, 
or earth, was of ſuch a depth, as to admit the largeſt 
trees to take root and grow; and it was covered with 
various kinds of trees, plants, and flowers. In the 42 
per terraſs there was an aquedud or engine, whereby 
water was drawn up out of the river, for watering the 


Curtius, lib, v. cap. I. or Prid. Conn. vol. i. p. 144. 


paid any one for ſervices or conſiderations already paſt. 
That which in the two Temples is called a parliament, 


Penſian; viz, an aſſembly of the members of the ſociety, 
to conſult of the affaics of the houſe. 


ENSIONS alſo denote certain annual payments of each 


member to the houſe, for certain occaſions. 
Vol. III. Ne 262. 


tie parts; the flower is of the lip-kind ; it hath one pe- 


the lower is cut into three equal ſegments; it hath four 
| ſtamina, two being longer than the other, terminated by | 


every joint; ſo that no more is required in their culture | 
and propagation than to cut off and plant out theſe| 


ſoil, 


urine, and by many is greatly recommended in dropſies, 
jaundices, and other chronic diſtempers. It communi-| 


grains; each grain weighing a grain of wheat gathered 
The name took its riſe hence, that this was actually the 
penny- weight of gold bullion, ſtandard, is worth four ſhil-| 


lings; and of filyer bullion, three pence. See GoLD| 


the characters of which are theſe: the flowers are diſ- | 
ſed into ſmall umbels, and are of the roſaceous kind, | 


into the air in ſeveral terraſſes, laid above one another, | 


were firſt laid large flat ſtones fixteen feet long and| 


rows of bricks cloſely cemented together by plaiſter, and 


whole garden. Diod. Sic. lib. ii. Strab. üb. xvi. Q. 


PENSION, penſio, a yearly appointment, or ſum of money | 


and in Lincoln's Inn a council, is in Gray's Inn termed a 


PEN 


When a penſſon writ is iffued, none ſued thereby in the 
inns of court ſhall be diſcharged, or permitted to come 
= 3 till all nie be 1 | | Bela i 
lence @ penſion order, in the ſame inn, is 4 petemptor 
order againſt ſuch of the ſociety as are in 411 for — 
ions, and other duties, 9 1 A 
PENSIONARY, or Pexstofts, a perſon who has a pens 
ion, appointment, or yearly ſum, payable during life, by 

way of acknowledgment : charged on the eſtate of a 
ptince, company, particular perſon, or the like. 

n the Romiſh countries it is frequent to have pen/ions on 
benefices : theſe were anciently granted with'a great deal 
of eaſe, under pretence of infirmities, poverty, &c. 
But ſince the twelfth century, theſe pretences were car= 
ried ſo far, that the incumbents, or titularies, of bene= 
fices, were little more than firmers. _ 

This obliged the ſpiritual powers to fix the cauſes, and 


able by the pope, and are never to exceed one third of 


cumbent, _ e 
PENSIONARY is alſo the appellation of the firſt miniſter of 
the ſtates of the province of Holland.  _ 
The penſionary is chairman in aſſemblies of the ſtates of 
that province; he oy me the matters to be conſulted 
on, colleAs the votes, fo 
tions of the ſtates ; he alſo opens letters, confets with 
foreign miniſters, &c, 3 
He is charged with inſpecting the finances, preſervin 
the rights of the province, maintaining the authority o 
the ſtates, and ſeeing to the obſervation of the laws, &c. 
for the good of the ſtate. He aſſiſts in the college of de- 
puty-counſellors of the province, who repreſent the ſo- 
vereignty in the abſenee of the ſtates; and he is perpe- 
tual deputy of the ſtates- general of the United Provinces. 
His commiſſion is only given for fiye years; after which 
it is deliberated whether or no it ſhall be renewed. In- 
| deed there is no inſtance of its having been revoked. 


portant miniſter. For | 
the province: the title penſionary was only given at the 
time Barnevelt had the office. Grotius calls him in La- 
tin adſeſſor juriſperitus ; Merula, advocatus generalis; and 
Matthæus, profeſſor at Leyden, confiltarius penſionarius, 


| PENSIONARY is alſo the firſt miniſter of the regency of 


each city, in the province of Holland. | 
His office is, to give his advice in matters relating to the 
overnment, either of the city in particular, or of the 

| in general; and in aſſemblies of the ſtates of th 
rovince he is ſpeaker in behalf of his city. 4 
Les the function of theſe penſionaries is not alike every 
where : in ſome cities they only give their advice; and 


ſtantly ; and in others they even make the propoſitions on 
the part of the burgher-maſters, draw up their conclu- 


receive an appointment or penſion. 


ſineſs it is to guard the king's n in his own houſe 3 
and who for that end wait in the preſence- chamber. 
They were firſt ſet on foot by king Heniy VII. the num- 
ber is forty; and each is obliged to keep three double 
horſes, and a ſervant, who is to be armed; ſo that they 


en muſtered by their own officers z but this part o 
duty, to which they are ſworn, the king uſually diſ- 
penſes with. | | | 
Their oſficers are a captain, whoſe ſalary is 1000. a year 
lieutenant, with 500ʃ. a year, ſtandard=bearer, with 3107. 
a year, and clerk of the cheque, whoſe annual appoint- 
ment is 1201. Their ordinary arms are gilt pole-axes, 
with which they attend the king to and from the chapel- 
royal; receiving him in the . or comin 


ties. Their penſion 100l. per annum. 

To this band belong alſo a pay-maſter, harbinger, axe - 
keeper, and meſſenger. 5 | 
PENSIONS of churches, are certain ſums of money paid to 

clergymen in lieu of tithes; and ſome churches have ſer- 

tled on them annuities, penſions, &c. payable by other 
| Churches : which penſians are due by virtue of ſome de- 
cree made by an eccleſiaſtical judge upon a controverſy 
for tithes, by which the tithes have been decreed to be 
enjoyed by one, and a penſion inſtead thereof to be paid 
io another ; or they have ariſen by virtue of a deed made 
by the conſent of the parſon, patron, and ordinary; and 
if ſuch penſion hath been uſually paid for twenty years, 
then it may be claimed by preſcription, and be recovered 


2 


in the ſpiritual court; or a patſon may proſecute his ſuit 
for a penfion by 1 either in that court, or at 
10 £ ; . com- 


the quantities, of penſions. Penſions are now only creat- 


the revenue; two-thirds being ſtill to remain to the in- | 


rms and pronounces the reſolu- 


Death only puts a preg to the functions of this im- 
rly he was called the advocate of 


which is the quality the ſtates give him in their inſtru- 


are never found in aſſemblies of the magiſtrates, except 
when expreſly called thither : in others they attend con- 


ſions, &c. They are called ” att becauſe they | 


PENSIONERS, gentlemen, a band of gentlemen, whoſe bu- 
lo 


roperly make a troop of guards, and have accordingly 


out of his private lodging; as alſo at all great ſolemni- 
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4. common law, by a writ of annuity; but if he takes bis 
remedy at law, he ſhall never afterwards ſue in the ſpi- 
ritual court. If the preſcription be denied, that muſt 


be tried by the common law. F. N. B. 51+ Hard: 230 


Ventr. 120. 20 
PENSTOCK. See PE W. | 
PENTACEROS, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 
Linkius, and ſome other authors, to a kind of ſtella ma- 
rina, or ſea fear-f , compoſed of five principal rays, 
with ſeveral tranſverſe hairy or downy proceſſes. 
PENTACHORD, compounded of iy, ar and xopdn, 
firing, an ancient muſical inſtrument with five ſtrings, 
The invention of the pen/achord is referred to the Scy- 
thians 3 the ſtrings were of bullocks leather, and they 
were ſtruck with a plectrum made of goats horn. 
PENTACROSTIC, a ſet or ſeries of verſes ſo diſpoſed, as 
that there are always found five AcRos Tics of the ſame 
name, in five divifions of each verſe. | | 
PENTACTINODOS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 
by ſome authors to thoſe ſpecies of ſtar-fiſh which are 
compoſed of a 75 1 vided into five rays. | 
 PENTADACTYLON, fve- fingers, in Botany, a name 
iven by ſome authors to the ricinus, or palma Chrifti, 
| 5 the figure of its leaf. 
PENTADACTTLOS piſcis, the five- fingered fiſd, in Ich- 
 thyology, the name of a fiſh common in all the ſeas about 


the Eaſt Indies, and called by the Dutch there vizf vin-| 


er viſeh. | | 
t has this name from five black ſtreaks which it has on 
each ſide, reſembling the prints of five fingers. It grows 


to about a foot and a half long; its head is ſmall in pro- 


portion to its body; its ſnout is long, and its fins large, 
and reaching almoſt to its tail; its general colour is very 


bright and elegant, a yellow with an admixture of pur- | 


gloſs it has no ſcales, and is a dry 


le, and of a ſilvery 
— not ill-taſted fiſn. 


 PENTADACTYLOS-ASTER, in Natural Hiſtory, a name | 


given by Linkius, and ſome other authors, to a ſpecies 

of /tar-fi/h, compoſed of a ſmall body, and five princi- 
pal rays, which have each ſeveral proceſſes coming from 

them, covered with down. | 5 
PENTAEDROSTYLA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of 
© a genus of ſpars. _ | 1 


The word is derived from the Greek ers, five, nc pa, | 


Ades, and guzbs, a column. 
The bodies of this genus are 
gular columns, terminated by pentangular pyramids at 
one end, and irregularly affixed at the other to ſome ſolid 
body. | | 5 
Of this genus there are three known ſpecies. 


| PENTAGON, from werayoy%;, quinquangulus, compounded | 


five ſides and five angles. | 


If the five ſides are equal, the angles are ſo too; and the | 


figure is called a regular pentagon, as fig. 69 Tab. III. 
7; Aa Moſt citadels are regular pentagons. 

The moſt conſiderable property of a pentagon is, that one 
of its ſides, v. gr. D E, is equal in power to the ſides of 


"A : and a decagon inſcribed in the ſame circle 


AB CDE; that is, the ſquare of the fide D E is equal 
to the ſum of the ſquares of the ſides D a and Db. 


Pappus has alſo demonſtrated, that twelve regular penta- 


gens contain more than twenty triangles inſcribed in the | 


ſame circle, lib. v. probl. 45. 


The dodecahedron, which is the fourth regular body, | 


conſiſts of twelve pentagons. 


PENTAGON, projettion, or per ſpectiue of a. See Pers8PEC-| 


TIVE. 
PENT AGON-ASTER, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 
by Linkius, and other authors, to a kind of fella marina, 
or /lar-fiſh, compoſed of five rays, with a number of 
tranſverſe proceſſes iſſuing from them, covered with a 
hairyneſs. | 


It is one of the general claſſes of the „ella crinitæ, ſo 


called from this hairyneſs. 

PENT AGONOTHECA, in Botany, the name given by 
Vaillant to the plant called by Linnzus, Plumier, Hou- 
Ron, and others, PISI A. | 

PENTAGRAPH, an inſtrument whereby deſigns, prints, 
&c, of any kind, may be copied in any proportion, 
without a perſon's being ſkilled in drawing, 
The inſtrument is otherwiſe called a parallelogram. | 

The common qurs N (repreſented Tab. II. Miſcel. 

Fg. 27.) conſiſts of four braſs or wooden rulers, two of 
them from fifteen to eighteen inches long, the other two 
half that length. At the ends, and in the middle, of 
the longer rulers, as alſo at the ends of the ſhorter, are 
holes, upon the exact fixing whereof the perfection of 
the inſtrument chiefly depends. Thoſe in the middle of 
the long rulers are to be at the ſame diſtance from thoſe 


at the end of the long ones, and thoſe of the ſhort ones ; | 


ſo that, when 


ſpars, in form of pentan- | 


PENT APETES, in Botany, a genus of the 


rallelogram, 
| , 3 


put together, they may always make a pa-| 
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The inſttument is fitted together for uſe b 
pieces, particularly a little pillar, N& x, 
end a ſcrew and nut, hays 

joined ; and at the other a little 
to ſlide on. The piece, Ne 2. is a rivet with a ſcrew 
and nut, wherewith each ſhort ruler is faſtened to the 


ſeveral little 
Ne aving at one 
the two long rulers are 
knot for the inſtrument 


middle of each long one. The piece, No 3. is a 5; 
one end whereof, Une hollowed into a ſcrew, * 
nut fitted to it. At the other end is à worm to ſcrew 
into the table; when the inſtrument is to be uſed, it 
oins the ends of the two ſhort rulers. The piece, No. 
is a pen, portcraion, or 1 fcrewed into a little pil- 
lar. Laſtly, the piece, Ne 5. is a braſs point, mode. 
rately blunt, ſcrewed likewiſe into a little pillar, g 

De of the PENTAGR APH, or parallelagram. 1. To co 4 

deſign in the ſame ſcale or bigneſs as the original: ſcrew 
the worm, Ne 3. into the table: lay a paper under the 

encil, Ne 4. and the deſign unter the point, No g. 

his done, conducting the point over the ſeveral lines 
and parts of the deſign, 
the Line on the paper, | 
2. If the deſign be to be reduced—e. gr. into half the 
ſpace, the worm. muſt be placed at the end of the long . 
ruler, N* 4. and the paper and pencil in the middle, In 
this ſituation conduct the braſs point over the ſeveral 
lines of the deſign, as before; and the pencil at the 
ſame time will draw its copy in the proportion required ; 
the pencil here only moving half the lengths that the 

int moves. 25 | 3 
5 on the contrary, if the deſign be to be enlarged 
by one half, the braſs point, with the defign, muſt be 
placed in the middle, at N“ 3. the pencil and paper at 
the end of the long ruler, and the worm at the other. 
3. To enlarge or reduce in other proportions, there are 
holes drilled at equal diſtances on each ruler : viz, all 
along the ſhort ones, and half way of the long ones, in 
order for placing the braſs point, pencil, and worm, in 
a right line therein; i. e. if the piece carrying the point 
be put in the third hole, the two other pieces muſt be 
put in its third hole. | „„ 

If then, the point and deſign be placed at any hole of the 

great rulers, and the pencil with the paper at any hole of 
the ſhort ruler, which forms the angle therewith, the 

copy will be leſs than half the original. On the con- 

trary, if it be placed at one of the holes of that ſhort ruler, 
which is parallel to the long ruler, the copy will be 
eater than half the original. | | 

he conſtruction of this inſtrument requires a degree of 

accuracy, which moſt of our in{trument-makers are 
ſtrangers to; for which reaſon there are very few of the 

Inſtruments that ſucceed. Few will do any thing toler- 


the pencil will draw or repeat 


ably but ſtrait lines; and many of them not even thoſe. 


In order to prove that the figure deſcribed by a penta- 
graph is ſimilar to the given figure; let C, fig. 28. be 
the fixed centre of motion; P the pencil, for tracing the 
given figure PP, and p the pencil, which traces the 
other figure pp; p, &c, mult be ſo adjuſted, that p, C. 
and P, may lie in one ſtrait line; then, fince Bp : Ap 
::BP:AC, whatever be the fituation of the pentagraph, 
the angles PCP and p Cp, are vertical, and, therefore, 
P Cp will in every poſition of the inſtrument be a right 
line: but PC: pC:: BA: Ap, in each of the two poſi- 
tions in the figure, and conſequently the triangles PCP, 
p C p, are ſimilar; and PP: p (:: P C: p)::BA: 
Ap, or in a given ratio. Hence it appears, that by 
moving the pencil p, Ap may be equal to BA, or leſs 
in any proportion; and conſequently pp may be equal 
to PP, or leſs, in the ſame proportion, Hy 


PEN T AMETER, derived from =wraus[p0g, q. d. five ma- 


ſures, in Poetry, a kind of verſe, conliſting of five feet 
or metres, . 3 
The two firſt feet of a pentameter may be either dactyls 
or ſpondees; the third muſt be always a ſpondee; and 
the two laſt anapzſts. ; 

It is uſually joined to hexameters, in elegies, epiſtles, 
epigrams, and other little pieces. There is no work ex. 
tant of pentameters alone. 


PENT ANDRIA, formed of ws, five, and avyp, male, in 


Botany, the fifth claſg of plants, which have bermaphro- 
dite flowers, with five ſtamina or male parts in each. 
See Tab. I. of Botany, Claſs 5. and Tab. III. Claſs. 5. 

Of this claſs of plants, which comprehend ſix orders, 
diſtinguiſhed by the number of ſtyles, are the primroſe, 
willow-herb, bindweed, &c. | | 


PENT ANGLE, in Geometry, a figure with five angles. 
PENT APET ALOUS plants, are ſuch whoſe flowers con- 


ſiſt of five leaves. | 2 
monadelphia do- 
dicandria claſs, Its chatacters are theſe : the flower has 
a double empalement, the outer being ſmall, and com- 
poſed of three leaves; the inner cut into five parts, 
which are reflexed; it has five oblong petals, which 
ſpread open, and fifteen narrow ſtamina joined in a tubs 


at their baſe; with long coloured ſummits that are erect 
and barren; between each of theſe are three ſtamina, 


| terminated by oblong, erect ſummits ; it has a roundiſh 


en, with a cylindrical ſtyle the length of the ſta- 

TE crowned by a thick ſtigma; the germen becomes 

an oval, ligneous capſule, with five cells, filled with ob- 

5 long ſeeds. ' Miller mentions one ſpecies, a native of In- 
dia, Linnæus enumerates three ſpecies, 


 PENTAPHARMACUM, a medicine conſiſting of five in- ; 


gredients : it has alſo been applied in the ſame ſenſe to 
aliments. Adrian the emperor was, as we are informed, 
particularly fond of a diſh of five ingredients, called by 


this name. The ingredients were the udder of a ſow, |. 


ham, peacock, brawn, and a fort of paſte. 
PENTAPH YLLOIDES, in Botany. See CinquerolL. 
PENTAPLEURUM, a name given by ſome botanical wri- 
ters to the common ſmall plantain, uſually called 7:b- 
wort and plantago quinquenervia, from its leaves always 
having juſt five ribs running along them. | 


PENTAPOLIS, Hevramons, in Geography, &c. a country 


wherein are five cities. 


The moſt celebrated was the Pentapolis Oyrenaica, or | 
Pentapolis of Egypt, whoſe five cities were Berenice, Ar- 


ſinoe, Ptolemais, Cyrene, and Apollonia. 
Among the ancient geographers and hiſtorians we like- 
wife read of the Pentapolis of Lybia, now called Me- 
firata; the Pentapolis of Italy; and the Pentapolis of Aſia 


Minor. | 5 
95 PENTAPTEROPHYLLUM, in Botany, a name by which 


Dillenius has called the MER10YHYLLUM of other au- 


thors, characteriſed under that name in the Genera Plan- 


tarum of Linnæus, p. 459. e 
PENTAPTO TON, in Grammar, a noun which has only 
ſive caſes. #4 EF 

 PENTASTICH, pentaſtichon, in Poetry, a ſtanza, or divi- 
ion of a poem conſiſting of five verſes. | 

PENTASTYLE, in Architecture, a work wherein are five 
rows of columns. e 

Such was the portico begun by the emperor Gallienus, 

and which was to have been continued from the Flami- 
nian gate to the bridge Milvius, i. e. from the Porto del 
Popolo, to the Porte Mole. | 


PENTATEUCH, in the Sacred Learning, the five books | 
of Moſes at the head of the Old Teſtament; viz. Ge- 


neſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 


The word is formed from weilalevxos, which ſignifies the 


Tame; compounded of were, five, and Twxos, volume. 

Pere Simon, in his Hitt. Crit. du V. Teſt. produces a 

great number of paſſages to prove, that Moſes was not 
wholly the author of the.Pentateuch, as we now have it. 
Indeed, thoſe apparent interpolations at the end are ſuf- 

| ficient to determine that point; it being abſurd to ſup- 
poſe Moſes the author of the account of his own death 

and burial, and of the compariſon between him and the 
ſucceeding prophets in Iſrael, 

| Theſe interpolated paſſages are uſually attributed to Eſ- 
dras ; who, on his return from the Babyloniſh captivity, 

is ſuppoſed to have publiſhed the Old Teſtament, or at 
leaſt a part of it, cor rected and enlarged. | 

There are two famous Pentateuchs, or editions of the Pen- 


| tateuch, which have a long time diſputed the preference, 
both as to antiquity, and as to character; viz. that of | 
the Jews, called the Jewiſh, or Hebrew Pentateuch, writs | 


ten in the Chaldean or Aſſyrian character; and that of 
the Samaritans, written in the Samaritan or Phœnician 


character. Each is maintained to be the ancient He- | 
brew ; though the generality of the critics give it in be- 


half of the latter. 5 | | 
Indeed, as to the point of matter, they are generally 
pretty conformable to each other; each has all the inter- 
polated paſſages above mentioned, though the Samaritan 
has one or two more which are not in the Hebrew: the 
frlt a paſſage in Deut. xxvii. 4. where an altar is en- 
joined to be built, and ſacrifices to be offered, on mount 
Ebal, or rather mount Gerizim; which paſſage was 
_ doubtleſs foiſted in to countenance the Samaritan wor- 
ſhip, and repreſent it of equal antiquity with that of the 
temple of Jeruſalem. See SAMARITANS. 
Dr. Kennicott (State of the Hebrew Text, vol. ii. p. 
320.) has offered ſeveral obſervations to prove, or at 


leaſt towards rendering it highly probable, that this me- 


morable corruption was made by the Jews, and that the 
word in diſpute was originally Gerizim; the mount on 
which God commanded the Iſraelites to write the law 
and erect the altar. 1 2 

But the grand difference is in the letter or character: the 
Jewiſh being in the Chaldean or Aſſyrian character, and 
the Samaritan in the Phcenician, i. e. the Cannanitiſh 
character ; this latter ſeems to have an advantage over 
the vulgar Jewiſh Pentateuch. Vet Prideaux is of opi- 
nion, that the latter is only a tranſcript from the former 
out of the Chaldean into the old Hebrew character. 

One great reaſon he gives, is, that there are many vari- 
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| taking the ſimilar letters in the Hebrew alphabet; which 
letters having no ſimilitude in the Samaritan character, 
it is evident the variations muſt have ariſen in tranſcrib- 
ing from the vulgar Hebrew into the Samaritan; and 
not the contrary way. ” £0 A ee ey EEE 
Add to this, that Simon, Allix, and many other learned 
men, take the Chaldean or Aſſyrian charaQter to have 
been the character always in os among the Jews; and 
the Samaritan or Canaanitiſh; or, as it is alſo called, the 
old Htbrew character, to have never been uſed by the 
Jews before the captivity; in any manner; either on 
books or on medals. : | 
Hence the Pentateuch muſt have been tranſcribed into 
that character; and that, probably, to render it legible 
to the inhabitants of Samaria, who, upon their intro- 
duction of the Pentateuch, might probably be verſed in 
no other character. 
Uſher takes the Samaritan Pentateuch to have been com- 
piled by Doſitheus, a Samaritan, mentioned by Origen 
to have adulterated the Pentateuch. Dupin ſuppoſes it 
the work of ſome modern Samaritan, whom he imagines 
to have compiled it chiefly out of the different copies of 
the Paleſtinian and Babylonian Jews, and the Septua- 
gint, becauſe it ſometimes agrees with one, and ſome- 
times with another. | 
The Jews read the whole Pentateuch every year; and for 
this purpoſe they divide it into paragraphs or ſections, 
which they diftinguiſh into great and ſmall, The great 
are thoſe which they read in a week, of which there are 
fifty-four (ſee PARASCHE); and the ſmall regard parti- 
_ cular matters. Each greater ſection, which is denomi- 
nated by the word with which it begins, is divided into 
ſeven parts, becauſe they are read by ſo many different 
perſons : the prieſt begins, afterwards a Levite; and in 


rank of the people. After the text of Moſes, they read 
a paragraph of the PaRAPHRASE of Onkelos. The 
books of the prophets are alſo divided in the ſame 
manner, 1 1 

PENTATHLON, wat, in Antiquity, the five exer- 


prizes were propoſed. 


in them all was called pentathlus; by the Latins, quin- 
guertio; as the five exerciſes themſelves were by thoſe lat- 
ter people called quinguertium. | 


called the redundant ſixth. 

It conſiſts of four tones, and a major and minor ſemi- 
tone; whence the name, pentatonon, q. d. five tones: 
PENTAUREA, a name given by ſome fabulous authors to 


and to attract them all to it, as the magnet does iron. 
PENTECONTARCHA, among the Ancients, the captain 
or commander of a galley, called FENTECONTEROS. 


PENTECOST, IlIzvryxe;, Whitſuntide z a ſolemn feaſt of 
the church, held in commemoration of the deſcent of 
the Holy Ghoſt on the Apoſtles; as deſcribed in the 
Acts. See WHITSUNTIDE., 155 
It has its name from the Greek, weyTnxorTe;, q. d. quinqua- 


EASTER. 
or Eaſter ſeaſon; wherein, as Tertullian, St. Jerom, &c. 
lebrated ſtanding, no faſting allowed, &c. | 


Duinquagefamus, ſolemnized in memory of the law's 
m_ given to Moſes, fifty days after their departure out 
of Egypt. | 

This 9 the ſecond of the three grand feſtivals in the 
eccleſiaſtical year, at which all the males were to appear 
before the Lord at the national altar. It is called by ſe- 
veral names in the Old Teſtament; as the Feaſt of 
Weeks, becauſe it was celebrated ſeven weeks, or a week 


day of the feaſt of unleavened bread ; the feaſt of Har- 
veſt, according to Mede and Bochart, becauſe, as the 
harveſt begun at the Paſſover, it ended at Penteceſt: or, 
according to others, becauſe at this feaſt the firſt fruits 
of their wheat harveſt were brought and offered to God z 
and the Feaſt of Firſt Fruits. | 
PEN'TECOSTALS, Penteceftalia, anciently were pious ob- 
lations made at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, by the pariſhioners 
to their pariſh- prieſt; and ſometimes by inferior churches 
or. pariſhes to the principal or mother church. 

Theſe pariſh Pentece/ials were alſo called I hiiſun-fur- 
things ; and their ſum was divided into four parts, of 
which one went to the prieſt, one to the poor, one to- 


wards the repair of the church, and one to the biſhop of 
ations in the Samaritan, manifeſtly occaſioned by miſ- | | | 


the dioceſe, 
Theſe 


the choice of the other readers, reſpect is paid to the 


ciſes performed at the Grecian games, and for which 


- Theſe .exerciſes were wreſtling, darting, leaping, run- 
ning, and quoit-playing. He who bore away the prize 


PEN VATONON, in the Ancient Mufic, a concord, by us 


a ſtone ſaid to have been firſt found by Apollonius Tya- 
neus, and to poſleſs the virtues of all the other ſtones, 


PENTTECONTEROS, wTevrneroyseos, a veſſel with fifty oars. 


geſimus, fiftieth, becauſe held on the fiftieth day after 
In the ancient church, Pentecoſt finiſhed the Paſchal time, 
obſerve, Hallelujah was ſung every where, the office ce- 


The Jews likewiſe had a feaſt they called Penteco/t, or 


of weeks, after the Paſſover, or rather, after the firſt 


— — 
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| Theſe ate paid ſtill in ſome few dioceſes; being now 
only a charge on particular churches, where by cuſtom 
tbey have been paid. | | 
PENTELASMIS, in the Hiſtory of Shell-f;/5, the name of 
the conchæ ANATIFERE of ſome writers. | 
The peiitelaſmis, is a genus of animals, compoſed of a 
ſhelly body, affixed to a fleſhy and ſoft pedicle ; the body 
is compoſed of five valves, and the pedicle is ſometimes 
ſhort, and ſometimes long. The animal itſelf belongs to 
the TRITONS. Fd 
PENTELICUM, marmor, in the Works of the Ancients, a 
name given to a very beautiful and gloſſy ſpecies of white. 
' marble, of which many of the columns and ſtatues of 
larger 6ze of the ancients were made: the Parian mar- 
ble, from certain cracks and fiſſures in the ſtrata, ſeldom 
_ affording blocks of more than five feet in length. | 
PENTESYRINGUS, in Antiquity, a ſort of pillory, with 
five holes; wherein were faſtened the legs, arms, and 
heads of criminals, to prevent their ſtirring. | 
PEN'CEXOCHE, a name given by authors to a 


ſpecies of 


c echinites, reſembling the ripe fruit of the medlar, and | 


thence called alſo meſpileus lapis. 
PENTHEMIMERIS, we, , com 
fue, 'nutove, half, and hsgeg, part, in t 
tin Poetry, part of a verſe, 
one long ſyllable. * . 
PENTHORUM, in Botany, a genus of plants of the de- 
candria pentagynia claſs, the characters of which are 
theſe : the cup is very ſmall and permanent; it is com- 
poſed of one leaf divided into five ſegments at the edges; 
there is no flower; the ſtamina are ten ſetaceous fila- 
ments of double the length of the cup; theſe are perma- 
nent; the antherz are roundiſh, and fall off very quickly; 
the germen of the piſtil is divided into five parts, and 
terminates in five ſtyles, which are conic, erect, and of 
the length of the ſtamina; the ſtigmata are obtuſe z the 
fruit is a capſule divided into five parts, and containing 


ounded of ew)s, 
e Greek and La- 


five cells; the ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, and com- 


reſſed. There is only one ſpecies. 1 
 PENTODRYON, in Botany, a name given firſt by the 
Greek writers, and after that by the Romans, to a kind 
of firychnum or nighiſpade, which cauſed madneſs in thoſe 


who eat of it. This was called by others manichum | 


flrychnum, and by ſome ſimply manicum. PR 
PEN TOPHTHALM OS, in Ichebyolagy, the name of an 
Eaſt Indian fiſh, approaching to the European liparis, or 
butterfiſh, but larger, and called by the Dutch there vii- 
Foog. It has theſe names from five round ſpots in the 
tail-fin, reſembling five eyes; it is of a yellowiſh co- 


lour, and is covered with a ſmooth ſkin, having no 
ſcales; its body is thick, its head ſmall, its beak long; 


it has two red fins, and its tail is bluiſh; it is an inha- 
bitant of the freſh waters, and is a very well taſted fiſh. 
PENULA. See PRNULA. | 
PENULTIMA, or PENULTIMATE, formed from pene, 


and ullimus, almoſt la, in Grammar, denotes the ſyllable, | 


or foot, immediately before the laſt. 
Hence antepenultimate is that before the penultimate, or 


the laſt but two. | . 
PEN ULTIMATE, in Mauſic. M. Broffard will have it the 


ſame with what the Greeks call paronete; though | 
others will not allow the paranete to be the penultimate | 


chord, but the next to it. 


PENULTIMATE of tbe ſeparate, paranete diazeugmenon, is a | 
name the ancients gave to one of the chords of their lyre | 
or ſyſtem; 3 the d, la, re, of the third 


octave of the modern ſy 
PEN ULTIMATE of the acute, paranete huper boleon, a chor 
of the ancient ſyſtem, anſwering to the gy re, ſol, of the 
third octave of the modeti ſyſtem. | | 


1 


PENUMBRA, in Afronomy, a ſaint or partial ſhade, ob- 
ſerved between the perfc ſhadow and the full light in | 


an eclipſe. | 
The penumbra ariſes from the magnitude of the ſun's 
body; were he only a luminous point, the ſhadow would 
be all perfect; but by reaſon of the diameter of the 
ſun, it happens that a place which is not illuminated by 
the whole body of the ſun, does yet receive rays from a 
part thereof. 2 r 
Thus, ſuppoſe S the ſun (Tab. Aron. fig. 43.) and T 


the moon, and the ſhadow of the latter to be projected 


on a plane, as GH. The true proper ſhadow of T, viz. 


GH, will be encompaſſed with an imperfect ſhadow, or | 
penumbra, H L and G E, each portion whereof is illu- | 


minated by an entire hemiſphere of the ſun. 
The degree of light or ſhadow. of the penumbra will be 
different in different parts, as thoſe parts lie open to the 
rays of a greater or leſſer part of the ſun's body; thus 


from L to H, and from E x0 G the light continually di- 


miniſhes; and in the confines of G and H, the penum- 


bra becomes loſt and confounded with the total ſhade ; | 
as, near E and L, it is confounded with the total light. | 


5 


conſiſting of two feet and | 


Ad” | 6 
8 


5 4 | 
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ſun, the moon, or the other planets, primary of feedids 


5 
in, 


paſſed indeed 


but it is moſt conſiderable with us in eclipſes of 4 
as in the caſe here referred tos * 50 vat 
In wn of the 1 the earth is encom 
with a penumbra; but it is only ſenſible TOP 
earth near the total ſhadow : "wg obſerver br © 
plane, whereon the ſhadow. falls, might obſerve wh 
whole penumbra, ;- in eelipſes of the ſun. Thus . 
eye placed at I or F, would only ſee the ſernidiarneter af 
the fun; the reſt being hid behind the moon. Gin 
from I towards H, more and more of the ſun ig hid ＋ 
5 be loſt in .tha 2 itſelh Ke.. pcs, 
ence we have eclipſes of the ſun when ade 
never touches the earth, provided the ene OR 
reach it: and hence there is a difference obſerved in 8. 
lipſes of the ſun, as the ſhadow itſelf, or a greater b 
leſs degree of the penumbra, paſſes over a place. But & 
lipſes of the moon appear the ſame in al places whiers 
they are viſible. Ver. | 1 hs 
When tbe ſhadow itſelf falls on the earth, the eclipſe 
is ſaid to be total or central; when only the — ; 
1 on it, the eclipſe is 3 to be partial. yaa 
e penumbra extends infinitely in length, ina 
to each point of the diameter of th — there — 
3 infinite in length, into which no rays enter from 
that point, though there do from others. Two fa 
drawn from the two extremities of the earth's diameter, 
and which proceed ſtill diverging, form the two ed by 
of the penumbraz which, of Hoi; Perry is rec 
| 8 r _ _—_ alſo in this ſenſe, al | 
that infinite ſpace is the penumbra; except the trianol. 
of the ſhadow included in i. : wa 1 5 8 
The figure of this ſpace comprehending the ſhadow, is a 
trapezium, one of whoſe fides is the diameter of the 
earth; the oppoſite fide parallel thereto is an infinite 
line, i. e. the width of the penumbra projected to infinit 
and the two other ſides are two rays drawn from the _ : 
extremities of the diameter of the ſun, through thoſe of 
the diameter of the earth, and which, prolonged: back 
beyond the ſun, will interſeCt in a certain point, making 
an angle equal to the apparent diameter of the ſun; 
which angle may be called the angle of the penumbra, 
Now the penumbra will be the greater, as this angle, or, 
which is the ſame thing, as the ſtar is greater, the planet 
remaining the ſame; and if the diameter of the planet 
be increaſed, the ſtar remaining the ſame, it will be the 
ſame as if the diameter {till receded from the angle of 
the penumbra. . ö 5 
In order to determine how much of the ſurface of che 
earth can be involved in the penumbra, let us ſuppoſe 
the apparent ſemidiameter of the ſun to be the greateſt, 
or about 16" 23", which is when the earth is in her 
perihelion. Let ABD (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 44.) be 
the earth, L the moon, and AM B half the angle of the 
cone, which 1s equal to 16' 23”; whence we ſhall find 
its height LM = 584 ſemidiameters of the earth (ſee 
SHADOW.) Let the moon be in her apogee, and there- 
fore, at her greateſt diſtance from the earth, which is 64 
ſemidiameters of the earth, and TM TLTLM= 1224 
ſemidiameters. But 'DB:TM :; fine of TMB: fine of 
MBN or MBT; and TB; TM :: 1: 1224, and the 
angle TMB=16' 23”, therefore the angle MBN = 
35* 42=TMB+MT B. Conſequently MN 
pr weep. A 42'—10' 23/=)MTB=359 257, which 
is the meaſure of the arc AB; whoſe double 700 51 is 
equal to the arc CAB, or about 4900 Engliſh miles, 
See EcLIrsk. 0 | F Hig 
M. de la Hire examines the different degrees of the pe- 
numbra, and repreſents them geometrically by the ordi- 
nates of a curve, which ſhall be among themſelves, as 
the ſeveral parts of the ſun's diſc, wherewith a body 
placed in the penumbra is enlightened. — 
PENY. See PENN. e 
PEONY, in Botany. See Plovv. 
PEP and PEPIA. See Pip. es | 7 
PEPASMUS, weraou@-, in Medicine, the digeſting and 
- ons of morbid humours, | 


. 


ASTIC, or PEPTIC, wgraruxg, or mgrruog, formed 
from a47auvuv, to digeſt, or ripen, in Medicine, a kind of 
medicament of the confiſtence of a plaſter; proper to 
bring vitious and corrupt humours to a head, and diſpoſe 
them for ſuppuration. (7 gh 
Butter, roots of mallows, of fleurs-de-lys, onions, and 
leaves of oxylapathum, are eſteemed good pepo/?:cs, or 
maturatives. | 1 
The word is alſo uſed for ſuch medi 
f — — of ſood in the ſtomach. 
PEPITA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome 
authors to the faba ſant?i Ignatii, or St. Ignatius's bean. 
PEPLION, or PErLos, names given by t e ancients to 

medicines which they uſed as briſk cathartics to purgs 
off the bile and other humours. 2 


eines as promote the 


A pimumbra muſt be found in all eclipſes, whether of the 
* : : 


PEPLIS, in Betany. See Muter PURSLANE. 
| | ie P ETLIUM. 


. N. a 
1 „ a 


pEPLIUM, in Botany, a fame given by the ancient Greek | 
writers to a fhrub which bad pinnated leaves and pa- 

It is tranſlated by many ena; 

ut this does not appear certainly to be right; the ſeve - 


| 2 flowers. 


ral ſpecies of colutea agree as well with this deſcription 


as the ſena, and they have indeed been called ſena by | 


robably it was one of theſe. 


pepLUS, ven, among the ancients, a kind of garment | 


worm by women. 


The peplus was a 


a long robe that reathed to the feet, 
without any fleeves, and ſo 7 fine, that the 
ſhape of the body could eaſily be diſc 


The peplus of Minerva is very famous among ancient | 
mythologiſts. The Athenians uſed a great deal of cere- | 


mony in making the peplus, and drefling the . ſtatue of 
this goddeſs with it. | 


PepLvs, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
ſſtmaller round-leaved ſpecies of tithymal, or 5PURGE, as | 


they call the narrow-leaved ones gſula, | 


' PEPO, in Botany. See PUMPKIN. 


PEPPER, or Lizard's Tail, in Botany, piper; a genus of the 
diandria trig ynia claſs. 
flowers are cloſely faſtened to a ſingle ſtalk, and have no 
complete ſheath ; theſe have no petals nor ſtamina, but 


hare two ſummits oppoſite to the root of the germen, |: 


which are roundiſh; they have a large oval germen, but 
no ſtyle, crowned by a prickly triple ſtigma; the germen 


afterwards becomes a roundiſh berry, with one cell, con- 


| taining one globular ſeed, Miller enumerates fourteen, 
Linnzus twenty ſpecies. From a ſpecies of this genus 
is obtained the black pepper, which is an aromatic fruit 


| of a hot dry quality, chiefly uſed in the ſeaſoning of 


meats. | | 

It is the pa of a ſhrub, growing in ſeveral parts of 

the Faſt 

coaſts of Malabar. " 
reptile kind; and for that reaſon uſually planted at the 

foot of the larger trees, as the areca, cocoa, &c. 


Pepper grows in bunches or cluſters, at firſt green; as 


the grains ripen, they grow reddiſh ; and, at laſt, after 
being expoſed a while to the ſun,. and, probably, gathered 
before perfect maturity, they become black, in the con- 


dition we ſee them. „ wo | 
The fruit is gathered in November. It muſt be choſen 


large, full, not wrinkled, without duſt, with a good 


many white grains in it; and care mult be taken the 
largeſt berries have not been picked out, as is often done, 


to make white pepper. 3 | 
PeppER, white, piper album, is the fruit of the ſame plant 
with the black, and is prepaced from it by moiſtening 


it with the ſea-water, and then expoſing it in the ſun, | 


and caſting away the outer bark, which, abandoning the 
| | tran leaves them white. | | 
ndeed M. Dellon, a late traveller, ſays, they ſtrip off 


the ſkin, by beating it before it be quite dry; or by foak-| 


ing it in water after it has dried, and then beating it. 


Many authors, and among the reſt Pomet, will have the | 


white pepper to be natural, and the fruit of a different 


Plant from the black: but M. Dellon, who expreſly de- 
clares the contrary from his own long experience, ſeems | 


to put the matter paſt doubt. 5 I 
White pepper muſt be choſen after the fame manner as 
—_ 3 with this farther care that it hath not been dyed 
white. 5 
Pepper that is ſold ground, is very apt to be ſophiſticated; 
the black with burnt cruſt of bread, &c. the white with 
_ beaten rice. | 385 | 
Of theſe pungent ſpecies the black ſort is the hotteſt and 
_ ſtrongeſt, and moſt eommonly uſed for medicinal, as 
well as culinary purpoſes. Pepper, infuſed in water, im- 
pregnaing the menſtruum pretty ſtrongly with its flavour, 
but weakly with its taſte : the efſential oil, which riſes 
to the ſurface of the water in boiling it, is thin, light, 
and io in ſmell, ſtrong and agreeable ; and in taſte, 
mild. The quantity of extracts from both kinds of 'pep- 
Per is nearly the ſame; that by reQified ſpirit amount- 
ing to about one-eighth, and the watery to near one 
half their weight. But choſe of the white are weaker 
than the other ſort. | | 
PEPPER, long, piper longum, is thus denominated from its 
form, which 1s cylindrical and about an inch and a half 
in length; it conſiſts of an aſſemblage of grains, or 
feeds, joined cloſe to one another, yo a browniſh co- 
tour, bordering without on red, and within qn black; 
and grows by a long pedicle to a plant, like that of the 
black pe per, and of the ſame genus, but lower, and its 


leaves ſmaller and greener. Its taſte reſembles that of 
the farmer, but it is hotter and more pungent ;, and 
s ſpirituous extract is proportionably more fiery : in its 


pharmaceutic properties, it entirely agrees with the for- 
mer, Nv | 


Vol. III. Ne 262. 


overed through | 


Its characters are, that the | 


ndies, _ Java, Sumatra, Malacca, and the | 
he plant is very weak, and of the | 


There ate three kinds of this pepper, that of the Eaſt tn 
dies, that of America, and that of Ethiopia, called alſo 
grain of Zelim; though the firſt alone is the proper /ong 


pepper, the reſt reſembling it but little. 3 
It muſt be choſen new, large, heavy, well filled; hard 
to break, and without duſt or mixture: its chief uſe is in 
medicine, where it enters ſeveral Galenical compoſitions; 
among the reſt Venice treacle. _ 


|PsPPER, Barbary, bell, bird, and bonnet. Sec Chrsicun; 


PEPPER, Guinea, piper Indicum, obtained from a ſpecies of 
the CAPSICUM, is a reddiſh pod, of a coral colour, much 
eſteemed by the Americans, from among whom it; js 
brought, and by them called chile, and by, the French; 
rarden coral, © 1 5 

t is a native of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and raiſed in 

%%% c a ne enana 
t is now culivated pretty commonly in France, eſ- 

pecially in Languedoc, where it is uſed in making vine- 

gar, and is likewiſe comfitted with ſugar. It muſt be 

(choſen new, in large pods, dry, entire, and red. If 

In taſte it is extremely pungent and acrimonious; it gives 

out its pungency to reCtihed ſpirit, together with a pale 

yellowiſh red tinctute. It is ſometimes given, in ſmall 
quantities, as one of the higheſt ſtimulants in cold phleg- 
matic temperaments, in ſome paralytic caſes, in relax - 
ations and inſenſibility of the Rowe, and for promot- 
ing the efficacy of aloetic medicines, and the deobſtruent 


gums in uterine diſorders. Bs ng 
It is uſed principally at table: a ſpecies of it, called in 
the Weſt Indies bird-pepper, is the baſis of the powder 
brought from thence under the name of Cayenne pepper. 
See Carstcum. „ 3 
There are four kinds of chis: the firſt called by the Ame- 
Ticans chilehotes; the ſecond, very ſmall, chilter pin; 
both of a very pungent taſte ; the third, tonalchiles, mo- 
derately hot, and eaten by the natives like other fruit 
with bread; the fourth, chilpelagus, moderately pungent; 
ſometimes uſed by the Spaniards in the preparation of 
chocolate; there is alſo a fifth kind, called ay, grow- 
ing in Peru | „„ 
PEPPER, Jamaica, called by the Datch amomi, by the Spa- ö 
niards pimienta de Jamaica, is the fruit of a tree, the 
_ myrtus- foliis alternis of Linnzeus, growing plentifully in 
Jamaica, and other American iſlands.  _. 
It is a real aromatic, and may ſupply the defect of cloves, 
nutmeg, and cinnamon ; whence it is called alſo by the 
Engliſh, all-ſpce. The French call it the round clove, 
from its round ſhape, and its taſte reſembling chat ſpice. 
See PIMEN TO. 3 1 
Pezpprn, Ciapa, pimienta d- Crapa, a name given by the 
Spaniards to a ſort of ſpice which they diſcovered. in 
Ciapa, a province of Guatimala, in New Spain, and of 
which they were at Ret very fond, both in food and me- 
dicine. BE ER | = | 75 
In medicine it is a very good cephalic and ſtomachic. It 
is recommended very ſtrongly aiſo by ſome of the Span- 
iſh writers, as a cure for the epilepſy and gutta ſcrena z 
but thoſe who tcied it in theſe caſes do not coufirm ſuch. 
accounts. © ab | N | „ 
The deſcriptions we have of it are, that it has the taſte 
of cloves, pepper, cinnamon, and ginger, all blended 
together; and Redi is of opinion, that it is no other 
than our PIMENTO, or Jamaica pepper. | 
PEPPER, [ndian. See Gumen PEPPER and CapsicuM, 
PePPER, poor-mean's, a name ſometimes given to the /cp1dt- 
um. See Dir T ANDE R. RE eee 
PEPPER, wall, a name ſometimes given to a ſpecies of sE- 
D i 7 OO EN 3 
PEPPER, twater, a ſpecies of polygonum, or KN OT-, in 
the Linnzan, ſyſtem. Miller and others make it a ſp:- 


93 


cies of the per/icaria, or ARS MAN T. 
PEP PPR- gra. See PILULLARIA. . 
PEPPER-mnt, the name of a ſpecies of MINT. 
PRrEA-tñort, a name by which ſome call the /epidium, or 


DITTANDER., - N 


PePPER-bird, the Engliſh name of the rhamphaſtis, with 
a yellow rump, otherwiſe called Toucan. ME ons,» 
PEPrER-muſhroom, in Batany, a name given by Dr. Liſter 
to a new ſpecies of fungus, diſcovered by him in the 
woods of Yorkſhire, whoſe juice is acrid and hot as 
pepper. This is ſomewhat larger than the common <(- 
culent muſhroom, but of the ſame ſhape with that, hav- 
"ing a round head and open gills underneath. The head 
is very fleſhy, and the pedicle alfo is folid, not hollow, 
as in moſt other of the large fungules : any part of this 
muſhroom being cut or broken, it bleeds very freely a 
white milky juice, like that of the tithymals, This juice 
taſtes like pepper, only thot it is much hotter. It is 
not viſcous. or clammy to the touch, and the air does not 
much diſcolour it; nor does it render the blade of the 
knife, with which it is cut, black, as moſt other veget- 


able juices do. When let out of the plant it very ſoon 
| | 


io F con - 


Jeſus Chriſt appeared to alk of their propheteſſes in . 
city of Pepuza in Phrygia, which bY their holy 06 


toncretes into a firm and dry maſs; making a fort of | 
cake; and when thus dried into a ſolid ſubſtance, it re- 
tains its white colour and pungent taſte. It is very re- See QUINTIL1ANs. | 
© markable, that this muſhroom, though ſo hot to our | PER ace;dens. See AccibExs. 
tongues as not to be endured, yet is ſo well ſuited to the PERACUTUM men/iruum. See MexsTrRUvr, 
palates and nature of certain inſets, that they can not PERAAQUATORES, among the Romans, 


appearing of ſeveral colours. 


only feed on it, but live comfortably in the midſt of it. 
The yellow naked ſnail feeds greedil wh 
rowing, and the talks of it at ſuch times as the juice 
is ſharpeſt of all, that is, while it is growing to the full 
fize, are full of the maggots and worms hatched from 
the eggs of flies, depoſited there for a nidus and food for 
them in that ſtate, The juice has a great affinity with 
euphorbium, and may be brought into medicinal uſe, 
perhaps, to very good purpoſe. 
ohn Bauhine deſcribes a muſhroom much reſembling 
this, but ſmaller and leſs fleſhy 3 and the Pruſſians and 
Polanders have a ſort of great muſhroom, which they call 
GROOZDISHYS, which agrees with this in many parti- 
culars; but it is larger and thicker. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 89. 


PEPER-water, a liquor r by the curious for exa- 


mination by the microſcope, as always affording a great 
number of ſmall animals. | 

The method of preparing it is this: put common black 
pepper, groſsly powdered, into an open veſſel, ſo as to 
cover the bottom of it half an inch thick, and put to it 
rain or river water, till it covers it an inch, ſhake or ſtir 
| the whole well together, at firſt mixing, but never 


_ diſturb it afterwards : let the veſſel be expoſed to the air, | 


uncovered; and in a few days there will be ſeen a pel- 
| Hicle or thin ſkin ſwimming on the ſurface of the liquor, 


his is a congeries of multitudes of ſmall animals; and 
being examined by the microſcope, will be ſeen all in 
motion: the animals, at firſt ſight, are ſo ſmall as not to 
be diſtinguiſhable, unleſs to the greateſt 4 
but they grow daily till they arrive at their full ſize. 
Their numbers are alſo continually increaſing, till the 
whole ſurface of the liquor is fall of them, to a conſi- 


derable depth. When diſturbed, they will ſometimes | 


all dart down to the bottom, but they ſoon after come up 
to the ſurface again. | | 
weather, and the animals grow the quickeſt ; but in the 
ſevereſt cold it will ſucceed, unleſs the water freezes. — 
Baker's Microſcope, p. 71. | 

upon the nib of a new pen, or the tip of a hair-pencil, 

is to be laid on a plate of clear glaſs; and if applied 

firſt to the third magnifier, then to a ſecond, and finally 
to the firſt, will ſhew the different animalcules it con- 
tains, of ſeveral kinds and ſhapes as well as ſizes. Phil. 

Trent. N” 206. - 3 | 

The animalcules diſcoverable in this liquor, are princi- 

pally of fix kinds. 1. The largeſt kind of all is in length 


about the diameter of a hair, and of ſcarce a fourth part | 


of that meaſure in breadth ; they are very thin and tran- 
ſparent, but their back is dacker than their belly; they 
turn about very frequently and nimbly in the water: 
their ſides are fringed with a great number of minute 
feet, which are ſeen principally at the two ends; and at 
one end there are alſo ſome briſtles longer than the feet, 
which make a ſort. of rail. They are very nimble, and 
walk as well as ſwim, and will climb up a hair, if put 
in among them. 8 

2. There is a ſmaller ſort, whoſe length is about a third 
of a hair breadth; but their tail is five or ſix times as 


long as their body. This they either carry ſtrait, or in a 


ſpiral form; and at the other end they thruſt out a ſort 
of bearded tongue: theſe make a conſtant current o 

Water towards them. | 1 
3. There is a ſmaller ſort than theſe, which are ſome- 
times ſeen of an oval figure, and ſometimes long and flat 
like a flounder: theſe alſo have feet, which are plainly 
ſeen when the water is evaporating. v3 
A fourth kind appear like ſlender worms, fifty times as 
long as bread: their thickneſs is not above the Lad edc 


part of a hair's breadth ; and they move with equal eaſe | 


eicher forward or backward, There are a fifth ſort ex- 
tremely minute and round; and a fixth kind which are 
longer than theſe, but not larger ; and probably there 
may be yet many kinds not diſcovered. Theſe ſmall ani- 
mals ate eaſily deſtroyed ; a little diſſolved ſalt or ſugar, 
or ſpirit of vitriol, or even ſpittle, will kill them ; and 
in the drying away of the waters many of them burſt, 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 203. | 
PEPSIS, edis, which ſignifies boiling, in Medicine, the 
| 8 or DIG EST ION of foods or humours in the 
ody. 3 | 
| PEPTIC, in Medicine, See PEPASTIC. | 
PEPUZIANS, a ſe of ancient heretics; otherwiſe called 
PHRYGIANS, or CATAPHRYGIANS, 


on the plant while | 


PERAMBULATION of the fer, 


1 an, to go. | 


The ſkin appears ſooneſt in warm | 


PERA 


About the quantity of a pin's head of this ſcum, taken | 


* 


4 


They bad their name Pepuxians, from a pretence that 


' aſſeſſors ap. | 
pointed to regulate the cenſus according to every Fay 
circumſtances, by eafing thoſe that were overcharged. 
and raiſing the taxation if too low. N 


f the ſurveyin * 
ing about a foreſt, or the limits of i, by juſices orothe 


officers thereto appointed, to ſet down the metes and 


bounds thereof, and what is within the f. 
| ore 7 
without. % and wha 


PERAMBULATHON of pariſhes is annually performed in or. 


der to preſerve thoſe bounds of pariſhes which h 

long ſettled by cuſtom ; and becauſe theſe e 
were performed in the rogation week, the rogation days 
were anciently called gange-days, from the Saxon gan, * 


n the perambulation of a pariſh, no refreſhment | 
claimed by the pariſhioners, as due of right Lege | 
houſes or lands in virtue of cuſtom. _ . 
Theſe perambulations were, in the times of popery, ac- 
companied with great abuſes, viz. with feaſtings and ſy- 
perſtition; being performed in the nature of proceſſions, 
with banners, hand- bells, lights, ſtaying at croſles, and 
the like: and, therefore, when proceſſions were forbid- 
den, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, it was required 
that, for the 3 of the perambulation of the circuits 


ol pariſhes, the people ſhould, once in the year, at the 


uſual time, with the curate and the ſubſtantial men of 
the pariſh, walk about the pariſhes, and at their return 
to church make their common prayers, &.  _ 


PER AMBULATIONE facienda, is a writ commanding the 


ſheriff to make perambulation, and ſet down the bounds 
of two or more manors, whoſe limits are not ſo well 
8 | | „ | 
e writ de perambulatione facienda is only iſſued where 
the lords of both manors Lone to have fuck erambu- 
lation. If one of them refuſe, the other muſt ſeek his 
remedy by a writ de RATIONABILIBUS diviſs, 
BULATOR, in Surveying, an inſtrument for the 
meaſuring of diſtances; called alſo PEDOMETER, way- 
wiſer, and ſurveying wheel, * 
Its advantages are its handineſs and expedition: its con- 
trivance is ſuch, that it may be fitted to the wheel of a 
coach; in which ſtate it performs its office, aud meza- 
ſures the road without any trouble at all. ws 
There is ſome difference in its make: that now moſt 
uſual, and moſt convenient, is as follow. 


PERAMBULATOR or way-wiſer, conſiruction of the. The 


perambulator (repreſented Tab. II. Survey. fig. 33.) con- 
ſiſts of a wheel two ſeet ſeven inches and a half in di- 
ameter 3 conſequently half a pole, or eight feet and three 
inches in circumference. On one end of the axis is 2 

nut, three quarters of an inch in diameter, divided into 
eight teeth, which, upon moving the wheel round, fall 
into the eight teeth of another nut c, fixed on one end 
of an ironrod Q , and thus turn the rod once round, 
in the time the wheel makes one revolution. This rod, 
lying along a groove, in the ſide of a carriage of the in- 
ſtrument, has at its other end a ſquare hole, into which 
fits the end 6 of the little cylinder P. This cylinder is 
diſpoſed under the dial-plate of, a movement, at the end 
of the carriage B, in ſuch manner as to be moveable 
about its axis. Its end a is cut into a perpetual ſcrew; 
which falling into the thirty-two teeth of a wheel per- 
pendicular thereto, upon driving the inſtrument forward, 
that wheel makes a revolution, each ſixteen pole. On 
the axis of this wheel is a pinion with fix teeth, which, 
falling into the teeth of another wheel of ſixty teeth, 
carries it round every hundred and ſixtieth pole, or half 


a mile. 
This laſt wheel then carrying a hang or index round with 8 
it, over the diviſions of the dial-plate, whoſe outer limb 
is divided into one hundred and ſixty parts, correſpond- 
ing to the one hundred and {ixty poles, points out the 
number of poles paſſed over. Again, on the axis of 
this laſt wheel is a pinion containing twenty teeth, which, 
ſalling into the teeth of a third wheel that has forty 
teeth, drives it once round in three hundred and twenty 
poles, or a mile. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion 
of twelve teeth, which, falling into the teeth of a fourth 
wheel, that has ſeventy-two teeth, drives it once round 
in twelve miles. 5 ; 
This fourth wheel carrying another index over the inner 

limb of the dial-plate, divided into twelve, for miles, 
and each mile ſubdivided into halves, quarters, and fur- 
longs, ſerves to regiſter the revolutions of the other hand, 
and to keep account of the half-miles and miles paſſe 
over, as far as twelve miles. Bs, 

PEEAM- 


W 3 . 


PERAMBULATOR, or way-wiſer, uſe of the. The applica- 
tion of this inſtrument 1s obvious from its conſtruction. 
Its proper office is in the ſurveying of roads, and large 


diſtances, where a great deal of expedition, and not 


h accuracy, is required. It is evident, that driving 
it along and Mfotring the hands, has the ſame effect as 
dragging the chain, and taking account of the chains 
and links. See CHAIN» 


PERANEMA, in Jchthyology, the name of a Brafilian fiſh, | 


of the ſize of the pearch, being ten or eleven fingers in 
length, and about three fingers broad in the broadeſt 
t. 8 ; 98 
9 is large and round, and has no teeth, but ſe- 
veral very rough and ſharp prominences; its eyes are 


hich is ſuppotted by rigid and prickly rays; its tail is 
"os forked kv whole body is a filvery white, with a 


aà triangular figure, and its belly is very white; it is a 
ſea-fiſh, and is wholeſome and well-taſted. 

PERANITES, the name of a ſtone mentioned with many 
idle ſtories of its origin, by the writers of the middle 
ages. 


have called our Halactites or dropſtone. | 


ſition, ſigniſying by, during; arfs and thęſis are Greek 
: whnds, the firſt whereof ſignifies elevation or riſing: the 
ſecond poſition, or ſetting down. 


time of the meaſure. A ſong, counter-point, fugue, 
ec. are ſaid to be per then, when the notes deſcend from 
acute to grave : on the contrary, they are per ar/in, when 
the notes aſcend ſrom grave to acute. See ARs1s. 

Fugue per AR8IN and thefin. See Focus, | 

PERCA, in Ichthyology. See PEaARCH. | 

Pexca Amboinenfis, in Ichthyoloagy, the name of a freſh 


ing in that it is of a brown colour, and has ſeveral blue 

lines under its ſnout, and ſome blueneſs in the adjoining 

fins, but its back and belly fins are green. It is caught 
is a very delicately taſted fiſh. 


tion, or negation. See APPREHENSION and CONCEP- 
T ION. | | 


Some writers have confounded 1 4A and perception, 


whereas theſe are clearly diſtinguiſhable as the cauſe and 
effect; the one is an operation of the mind, and the 
other the reſult of that operation. | oh | 
The faculty or power of perception, conſtitutes what we 
call the UNDERSTANDING. © 


! 


arts of the creation. Vegetables, ſome of them, have 
: Ns degree of motion, and upon different applications 


hence to obtain the name of ſenſitive plants; which, 


_ wiſe produced than the ſhortening of a rope by the ef- 


them alone. 1 35 LE 
PERCH, pole, or rod, a long meaſure, much uſed in ſur- 
veying and meaſuring of land. 


the catena, funis, and decempeda. | 
In England, the ſtatute perch contains ſixteen feet and a 
half ; and for coppice-woods, &c. eighteen feet. Forty 

\ ſquare perches make a rod, and one hundred and ſixty an 
acre. ä 
The cuſtomary perch is various in various counties: in 
Staffordſhire it is twenty-four feet ; in the ſoreſt'of Sher- 
wood twenty-one, the foot there being qu inches, 
the meaſure whereof is marked in the chancel wall of 
Edwyndſtow, and in the church of St. Mary in Notting- 

am. 

In Herefordſhire, a perch of walling is ſixteen feet and a 
half; a perch of ditching twenty-one feet, &c. In 
France, the perch is from eighteen to twenty-three, and 
even twenty-ſeven, of their feet. 


middle of the hind axle-tree, and paſſes between the 
fore axle-tree and its bolſter, being ſecured hy the pole- 
pin, ſo as to move about it, and connecting the fore and 
ind carriages together. Thus, A B Tab. II. Miſcel. 
lany, fig. 29.) repreſents the percb paſſing under the bod 
ol a coach, and faſtened to the hinder axle at C. D 


in the lakes and rivers of freſh-water, at Amboyna, and 


Y PERCEPTION, perceptio, in Logic, the act of perceiving, 
or apprehending a thing, without making any affirma- 


of other bodies, alter their figures and motions ; ſo as 


however, is the reſult of mere mechaniſm, and no other- 


large, and it has one Jong fin running down the back, | 


- faint bluſh of red; its ſcales are extremely ſmall, and of | 


It ſeems originally to have been only a corruption of the | 
| word peantides, a name by which the ancients ſeem to | 


| PER ARSIN, and then, in Mufic. Per is a Latin prepo- | 


Per lein, then, Ggnifics in falling, or during the latter | 
time of the meaſure : per arſin, in riſing, or in the firſt 


water fiſh, ſomewhat reſembling our pearch, but differ- | 


| , 1 R 


2 the fore axle, and W, W, the ſectlons of the 
wheels. It is plain, that in turning a carriage af this 
conſtruQion, the larger the wheel, the ſooner it will 
ſtrike againſt the perch ; and in the caſe repreſented in 
the figure, the wheel ſtrikes againſt the pech when the 
axle makes the angle deſcribed by the dotted lines D, D. 
On this account, the fore-- wheels are uſually made (maller 
than the hind ones; and notwithſtanding this diminu- 
tion of ſize, the turning of ſach carriages is attended 
with great inconvenience, In order to remedy this} many 
expedients. have been adopted, particularly in coaches, 
chariots, and other light vehicles, to which the crane- 
necked perch could be conveniently applied. But as this 
could not be adapted to the heavier kinds of carriages, 
and is, beſides, attended with a very conſiderable. ex- 
pence, Mr. Jacob has contrived a more ſimple and leſs 
expenſive method of attaining” the propoſed end. For 
this purpoſe, inſtead of fixing the pin, paſſing through 
the perch at F, in the centre of the axle, wm brings a pro- 


jection backwards from it, as in fig. 30. and makes the 


axle with the wheels turn round the pin paſſing through 
that projeCtion at P; in which caſe the angle, which the 
wheel makes with the perch, becomes conſiderably, leſs, 
before the wheel ſtrikes againſt it. So that a "9h | 
wheel, in a carriage of this conſtruction, will not touch 
the perch ſo ſoon as a ſmaller wheel in a carriage of the 
ordinary conſtruction; and whatever be the ſize of the 
wheels, the carriage will turn ſhorter than if it dere con- 
ſtructed in the former method, with the centre-pin in 
the centre of the axle. This conſtruction is attended 
with no additional expence, is applicable to all kinds of 
carriages, and is ſtronger than the uſual mode of con- 
ſtruction. Jacob's Obſ. on the Structure and Draught 
of Wheel Carriages, 4to. 1773. p. 79. 
PERCH ANT, among Fewlers, a DECov-bird, which the 
fowler has faſtened by the foot, and which flutters about 
the place where it is tied, to draw other birds to it, and 
give the fowler an occaſion of catching them. | 
PERCOLATION. See FIL TRATION. os | 
Many have attempted the condenſing of wines by peree- 
lation, or ſeparating from them that ſuperfluous moiſture 
or water, which dilutes them below the true ſtandard of 
vinous liquors, in order to make them richer, and fitter 
for keeping; but it does not appear that ſuch attempts 
have as yet ſucceeded. _ 2 
PERCUNOS, the name of an ancient Pruſſian idol. See 
Por RTM POS. | kn 


| PERCUSSION, in Phy/ics, the impreſſion a body makes 


| The faculty of perception ſeems to be that which conlti- | 
tutes the diſtinction between the animate and inanimate | 


fuſion of water, But perception is a metaphyſical princi- | 
ple, and is found in ſome degree in all animals; and in | 


Among the old Romans, and ſtill among geometricians, | 
the pertica, perch, is ten feet; and they otherwiſe call it | 


PERCH, or PoLE, of a wheel carriage, is faſtened to the 


in falling or ſtriking upon another; or the ſhock or 
colliſion of the two moving bodies; which meeting, alter 
each other's motion. See Moriox. 5 a 
Percuſſion is either direct or oblique, See Dixxcr and 
OBLI u. | | 
In bodies either perfectly hard, or perfectly ſoft, and ſo 
void of all elaſticity, the laws of percuſſion are eaſily de- 
termined ;. but ſince even the hardeſt bodies have their 
ſhare of elaſticity, and in elaſtic bodies the laws are very 
different, and much more intricate, having been firſt al- 
certained in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, by Sir Chr. 
Wren, Dr. Wallis, and Mr. Huygens, we ſtall lay down 
each apart. | Is 1 
PERCUSS10N, laws of, in bodies not elaſtic. 1. If a body 
in motion, as A (Tab. V. Mechanics, fig. 86) ſtrike. di- 
rectly againſt another at reſt, B, the friſt will loſe juſt as 
much of its motion as it communicates to the ſecond; ſo 
that the two will proceed thence with an equal velocity, 
as if collected into one mas. 
If A therefore be triple of B, A will loſe one foutth of 
its motion; ſo that if before it moved through a line 
of twenty-four feet in a minute, it will now only move 
_ eighteen. | 5 
2. If a moving body A ſtrike againſt another already in 
motion, B; the firſt will increaſe- the velocity of the 
latter, but will loſe leſs of its own motion than if the 
latter had been at reſt; fince all here requized is, that 
ſome degrees of motion be added to thoſe the latter al- 
ready had, to make them both. proceed with an equal 
velocity. 1 N | | 
Suppole, e. gr. the body A, with twelve degrees of mo- 
tion, to ſtrike againſt the other B, leſs by half, and at 
reſt, the firſt will transfer four degrees of its motion to 
the latter, and retain eight to itſelf : but if it ſtrike with 
twelve degrees of motion on the other already moving 
with three degrees, it will only communicate two de- 
tees; for A being double of B, this needs only half 
Go motion to make it proceed with the ſame velocity, 
3. If a moving body A, ſtrike on another B, either at reſt, 
or moving more ſlowly, and either in the fame diceQtion 
or in a contrary one; the ſum of the momenta, if the 
bodies move in the ſame direction, or their difference, if 
they move in a contrary one, will be the ſame after the 
percuſſion as before. | 


<4 If 


* 


. AK te equal bodies, A and B, meet each other with | 
n ay, velocities ;/ after the congteſs, they will both remain 
ih . TIH16 ba | 
- If a body A ——— on another at reſt B; its 
. 1, celerity aſter the ſtroke is to it 

weight of A is to the ſum of the weights of A and B:: 
if, tbereforb, the weights were equal, the celerity after 
the ſhock will de half of what it was before it. 


1 


denominated C, and B=gq, then QC will expreſs the 
_ whole quantity of motion before and after the ſtroke, and 


moving more ſlowly, but in the ſame direction; the ve- 

locity, after the ſhock, will be equal to the ſum of the 
momenta, divided by the ſum of the weights. 3 
For the ſum of the momenta both before and after the 

- © ſtroke is QC + gc, cbeing the velocity of q or B; there- 


a? 2 Cc, or balf the ſum of the former velocities. 


10 7. If two equal bodies, moving with different =" EI 


Fer g N, therefore, V: C. Uf: 


the weights. For V . q # 3 
To determine the momentum leſt by the conflidt : multiply the 
= celerity which the body had before the conflict, into its 
miſs; thus you have the momentum before the conflict. 
Insa like manner, multiply the celerity after the conflict 


| before the conflict is QC, QC c, and QC—c; and 


"al. IS 3% 1 

8. If two bodies, A and B, meet directly with velocities | 
that are reciptocally as their weights; after the conflict, 
they will both remain at reſt; i. e. 


| 8 
| QC = qc, and V- 2 0. 0 


has. ns If two bodies, A and B, meet directly with the fame ; 
velocity 3 the telerity, after the impulſe, will be to that | 


7. Bp HE by | ESL $44, 2 
10. If two bodies meet directly, with any velocity what- 


ed ſtom the former, leaves the loſs. And hence may the 


"FSC C9: 53> Is 
S and Nd tbe Bancan of Q, 


in the ſeveral.caſes F 


Hence it appears in the firſt cale, that the magnitude of 


* 


| matio l would be S e, 


the ſame as if either body as 9 had been at reſt, and the 


PER 


Thus if A=Q, and its velocity before the ſtroke be 


2 
* 


it will be C: V 
rah g a 
6. If a body in motion A ſtrike directly on another 


r ie ip nt _QxCc c 
fore V Cor: Hence if Q=g V= Qx 2" 


ſtrike directly againſt each other; after the conflict, they 


will proceed with the ſemi-difference of the velocities | 
where with they were moved before it 

For the quantity of motion is QC—gc, and, therefore, | 
V = and if Q =9q, VEE LET, And | 


us if C allo c, V=o, and, therefore, the quantity of 


4464 


motion is not always the ſame, as the CARTESIANS 


*.- 


before it, as the difference of the weights to their fum. 


ever; the celerity after the ſtroke will be equal to 
the diffetence of the momenta, divided by the ſum of 


7 7 


into the maſs; thus have you the momentum aſter the 
conflict. The latter momentum therefore, being ſubtract- 


maguitudes of the ſtrokes be eſtimated. | 
Thus in the three caſes already recited, the momentum 


V, or the celerity after the conflict, will be reſpectively 


-C+Qge 


Q+g Q+0& *© 


4 a gots, 4A 
md QC Ents, 


os — 


the ſtroke, which is y the motion loſt, will be as the ce- 
ac FRE Frick 3299, 108. e ee e C, 


Fell 4 AE 64 7 eis 
motion 16ſt would be N And g; Ne? co, 


| 


54 303718060. 1 Ry" 9 4 . 
In the ſecand caſe, the magnitude of the Rroke will be 
the ſame as if 4 had been at reſt, and Q had ſtruck it 


with che difference of their celexities; for the motion 


loſt 983 3 b in the e no | 


. ＋— N 
In the third caſe, the magnitude of the ſtroke will be 


s celerity befote it, as the | 


Wy or, the quantity of motion divided by the weights | 
or quantities of matter, will be equal to V the common 

velocity : hence we ſhall have QC=VxQ+93z and, 
therefore C: V:: Q: Q. It 


if Q:: 1c: C, 


QC Ce "gc, 


. | : 7 4 
therefore the quantities of motionloſtby Qwillbereſpectively 


=; bot if it were c, the 


| 
i] 


* —— is HAM 


P 


rities: for the motion loſtis SLE 77 


ſtroke between two given bodies is alwa 
to their relative, and not to their abſo 


as the whole fine is to the fine of che afi 


- elaſtic, the force of elaſticity is equal to the ſor 


| QErk e and 1 


oo | „ * 2 
5 nl 4 p 
1 4 13 
. * 
#. x K 
* , % 


other, as Q., bad ftruck it with the ſum of thei cele. 


caſe now fupp6ſed it would be 22 EE equal to the 
former, Hence it appears, that the magnitude of the 


Lys Proportional 
k 1 | late celerities, 
11. A direct or perpendicular ſtroke is to an obli ue one 


e of inc 

For let BC (Tab, V. Mechanics, fig. 87 be roy wk 
ſtruck; A the co body, AC the oblique ſtroks 
a C the perpendicular ſtroke; and the magnitude of the 
perpendicular ſtroke a C will be to that of the obliqve 
ſtroke in the direction AC as aC to AB, or as AC. 
AB. | For reſolving the force in AC into AB perpen- 
dicular to BC and AD parallel to it; and it js evi. 
dent that the force in the direction AB is the 


| in only part 
of AC that ſtrikes BC, the other part A D bein et 


and in the 


to it. But the magnitude of a perpendicular ſtroke of the 


ſame body moving with the ſame force is to be meaſured 
by the lineaC=AC; and therefore it is to the magni- 
tude of the oblique: ſtroke as aC to AB, i. e. as AC tg 

AB, or as radius to the fine of the angle of incidence. 
ERCUSSION, laws of, in elaſtic bodies. In bodies perfeCtiy 
| ce where 

with they are compreſſed; that is, the colliſion of two 
ſach bodies on each other is equivalent to the motion 
which either of them would acquire, or loſe, by mere 
ſimple impulſe. This force exerting itſelf contrary ways, 


a motion equivalent thereto muſt be ſubtrafted from the 


motion in the impelling body, and added to that in the 
body impelled by mere impulſe, to find their velocitics 
after percuſſion, See ELASTICITY. _ 

12. If a body ſtrike directly on an immoveable obſtacle, 
either one or both of them being elaſtic ; the body will 
be reflected with the ſame velocity wherewith it ſtruck, 
and in the ſame line. For if the elaſticity were away, 
the whole force of the ſtriking body would be ſpent in 


- overcoming the reſiſtance of the obſtacle; and conſe. 


quently all the motion would ceaſe: it follows, that the 


| whole force is employed in compreſling the elaſtic body; 


by which means it acquires an elaſtic ſorce equal thereto: = 
ſince then the elaſticity, when the comprelling force is 
ſpent, reduces the body into its former ſtate, it repels the 


other with the ſame force wherewith it ſtruck; conſe- 
- quently, it will rebound with the ſame velocity. And 


becauſe an elaſtic body reſtores itſelf in the fame di- 
rection wherein it was compreſſed (there being no reaſon 
why it ſhould change its direction) the body will rebound 
, 

13. If an elaſtic body ſtrike obliquely on an immoxeable 
obſtacle, it will rebound in ſuch manner as to make the 
angle of reflection __ to the angle of incidence. See 
this demonſtrated wit Ny op to light, by a method which 
e ie bodies, underREELECT10N. 
14. If an elaſtic body A ſtrike directly againſt another 
at reſt B equal to it; after percuſſion A will remain at 
reſt, and B will proceed with the ſame velocity which 
A had before the ſhock, and in the ſame direction. 


For if the bodies were not elaſtic, each would proceed, 


after the ſtroke, in the ſame direQion, and with half the 


velocity; but ſince the claſtic force acts in the ſame di- 


rection wherein the compreſſion is made, and is equal to 
the compreſſing force; it repels A with half its velocity, 
and Herkfore ops its motion: but it drives B farther with 
half its velocity, and therefore accelerates its motion. It is 
therefore carried aſter the ſhock, with the whole celerity 
wherewith A was carried before it, and A remaos at relt. 
The quantity of motion before the ſtroke is Q C, and 
the motion loſt by percuſſion, being the double of that loſt 


between non-elaſtic bodies is e therefore the mo- 
| | 
Os | 2CQ 1 
W | "11 1 23 —— 
mentum after the ſtroke will be Q Dr 


— : and the velocity 


. : - 
of 9, whoſe motion is equal to that loſt by Q, is equal 
4 20 : er Q_ 


2061+ If Q =, VS 
r 3 


Hence, ſince A (Tab. V. Mechan. fig. 88.) tranfers all 
its force to B; B in like manner will transſec it to C, 

again to D. and D to E. Wherefore if there be ſeveral 
cual elaſtic bodies, mutually touching each other, and 


A be ſtruck againſt B, all the intermediate ones 1 
ing at peſt, the laſt alone, E, will be moved, and tha 


with the velocity wherewüb A Bruck agaiuſt B. 
! 5. If an elaſtic body, A, ſtrike directly on another e 
"reſty B; its velocity, after percyſſion, will be to its Ve 0 
city before it, as the difference of weights is to their * f 


P E R 


ER 


put the velocity it communicates to B, is to tlie ſame, | A had ſtruck it directly. Andi if Bibe a mean propor- 


as double the weight of A to the ſum of the weights. 


After percuſſion, therefore, the velocity of A is to the ve- 
locity of B, as the difference of weights to the- double 


of A. . 
VA — 2 —; therefore, V x Q + 


— Din, conſequently, V: C:: Q: Q. And 
becauſe v= = vrO:t2 rg. Conſequently 


V:: : Q=- 2 Q n 
16. Tf a Seater body ſtrike a leſs body at reſt, the velo- 
city given to it will be leſs then the double of its own ve- 
locity. If Q 79 let Q =m 4, then v= _ 
: EE ſew... 
am ac - 
= 4 10. 
ie, 


equal to 


15. The velocity which a greater body gives to a leſs 
body at reſt, is to that which the leſs body moved with | 
the ſame velocity would communicate to the greater body | 
at reſt, as the magnitude of the greater to the magnitude 
of the leſs body. If 27 q ſuppoſed to be at reſt, then 
9 AS but if Q be at reſt, and 4 ſtrike it with the | 
| AT The velocity of Q after the ſtroke would be | 
7920 therefore the velocity given by the greater body | 


q9+ | 3 
c CO @ 2 e 
j to that given by the leſs as —: 1222. 


18. If a greater body ſtrikes againſt a leſs, the greater | 
body will not come to reſt, but move more {lowly : for- 

ſince Q 7 4 Q. 4 will be poſitive, and therefore, in the | 
Q:: C: V, V wil be poſitive but | 


proportion Q: 
le than C, becauſe Q— LQ 
19. Again, if an elaſtic . 


at reſt, the ſmaller body will always rebound, and move 


in a contrary direction to what it did at firſt, and. alſo 


give the larger body a greater quantity of motion than 


what was orginally in the ſmaller body. For as q 7 Q, 
Q=—q will be a negative quantity, and therefore, V will | 


de negative, or Q will move backwards. And this quan- 
tity of motion communicated, may be greater than the 


I +x 


| motion will beret” But though the proportion of | 


2 x to I+x increaſes when x increaſes, yet its limit will | 


be the proportion of 2 to 1; which is the limit to which 
the motion of x may approach indefinitely near. 
Hence it follows, that if the force of moving bodies be 


meaſured by their quantity of motion, a body may, by | 
percuſſion, immediately communicate a greater force than 
itſelf has to another, and this in any proportion leſs than | 


double. 2 2 75 | 

But if other elaſtic bodies be interpoſed, a body may 
mediately communicate a greater force than its own to 
another larger body x, in any proportion leſs than that 
of xx to 1. Thus if »=1000000, the body 1 with 
the velocity 1, may, by the means of intermediate bo- 


dies, give it the force 999900000 3 and the ſum of the | 


abſolute forces of all theſe bodies taken together, ariſing 
from the percuſſion, may exceed the force of the firſt or 
unity, in any ratio leſs than 2 K to I, or 2000000000 
wy although the relative force in all cafes remains as at 
lt = J. | | 

Theſe are paradoxes which cannot be urged againſt thoſe 
who maintain the forces of bodies —_ 

their maſfes and the ſquares of their velocities. 


It is alſo to be obſerved, that thoſe who meaſure force by 


the quantity of motion, muſt deny that there is any force 
loſt by the impreſſions, made on ſoft bodies, or by the 
bending of elaſtic bodies ; for if any were loſt from ſuch 
cauſes, the ſum of the quantities of motion. of bodies 
moving the ſame way, could not remain the ſame before, 


during, and after the ſhock, which is an univerſal rule | 


admitted by the Newtonians. But they admit that a 


ſpring bent between two bodies may by unbending itlelf, | 
generate motion in theſe bodies. ence it follows that, | 
according to this doctrine, though a ſpring may give mo- 

wy Arg it cannot, by a contrary action, take it | 


tion to 


away; which ſeems no (| paradox. See FORCE. 


20. If a body A moves towards the body C, at reſt, and 


an intermediate body B of a mean magnitude be placed 

at reſt, between them, ſo that A firſt impels B, and then 

B impels C, a greater motion will be given to C than if 
Vor. III. N. 263. | 


meaſured by | 


QC will be | 


J. : WA © 
{trike a larger elaſtic body 


S wil be the greateſt chat can be. Huygens, de Mot. 


In he preceding {erits of proportional magnitudes; B+ 


tional between A and C, the velocity communicated ts 


Corp. ex Percuſſ. prop. 12. Hulk | 


C: C, and A- B: B-C:: B: C; but CZ B, there- 
fore B- C A-; and therefore B C A—B+C, and 


2 AAC: but B therefore B + 2 A 


 +C. The fame propoſition might be demonſtrated, if 
C were the greateſt body and A the leaſt, 


Now it is plain, that the velocity of the body CAruck 
PO WE EW FP 2 A4 4A 1 

y | y A would dr Oral et? a denoting the 

velocity of A: the velocity of B, ſtruck immediately by 
| 2 Aa g VRP: os 

A, would be FIRE b, b denoting the velocity of B: 


and, therefore, the velocity of C ſtruck by B moyed 
with e velocity 5 would ber N . taped 


B+C — B+ CxA IB 


_4BAs 0 £2 peer 


i BA+ B B * CA+C BA 542 7 a 
CA 


C PUR” 
XFB+ CFO : IRT 2A +2C:A+B+ 8 


| 4C. And the ſecont antetedent is evidently greater 


than the ſecond conſequent 3 therefore the firſt antece- 
dent is greater than the firſt conſequent. But if B were a 


mean proportional between A and C, Bt would be 
leſs than in any other caſe. For if Bm the mean pro- 


portional, B. Sinn =2m; but if B=m & D, 
BY. ASE | MAC. * 
then B + 22 n DTB J. E. mn K 


+ D*+AC(=m1)72m*=2mD. | 
If more bodies be interpoſed between A and C, the mo- 


tion of C will be greater ; and it will be the greateſt 
when the bodies interpoſed conſtitute a ſeries of mean 
original motion in any ratio leſs than that of 2 to 1. For 


ſuppoſing the ſmall body and its velocity, to be denoted | 
by unity, and the larger body at reſt by æ, the velocity | 


of x after the ſhock will be——, and its quantity of | 


proportionals between A and C. Ibid. Prop. 13. 
21. If there be a {ſeries of a hundred bodies in the pro- 


portion of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. and the motion begins 


by the greateſt body, the velocity communicated to the 
ſmalleſt will be to that with which the greateſt moved nearly 
as 2,338,500,900,900 to I. . And, if the motion begins 
by the leaſt body, the quantity of motion will be in- 
creaſed on the whole nearly as 1 to 4,677,000,000,009. 
But it is to be obſerved, that there is a miſtake in the 
impreſſion of Huygens's book as to the firſt number, 


which is there printed 14,7 60, 000,000, inſtead of 2,338, 


&. ſo that the velocity thus given to the ſmalleſt body 
is 150 times greater than what the printed copy of Huy- 
gens afſigns. Bernoulli, Diſc. ſur. le Mouv. Oper. tom. 


Ul. p. 34. and $'Graveſande, Pref. ad Huygen. Oper. 


Poſt. tom. ii. Amſt. 1728. 
This ſtupendous augmentation of the quantity of motion 
is a remarkable inſtanee of the falſity of the Carteſian 


principle, that the ſame quantity of motion is always 


preſerved in the world. 


Some have thought this augmentation no ſmall difficulty 


againſt thoſe who maintain the moving force or power 


of action in bodies, to be proportional to their quanti- 


ties of motion. This difficulty does not preſs the Leib- 
nitians 3 for it is to be obſerved, that notwithftanding the 
prodigious increaſe of motion here affigned, yet there is 
no inerement of the vs viva of this ſyſtem of bodies. 
See FORCE- and VIS viva. 3 e 
A learned author has urged, that if the force, of bodies 
were in proportion to their quantities of motion, the in- 
creaſe in the motion here mentioned might be employed 
to reſtore the motion of the firſt body, and hence make 
a perpetual motion. But it is anſwered, that as the mo- 
tion of the laſt is increaſed in the ſame direction with 
the firſt, the motion of all the reſt will be in the con- 
trary direction, and equal to that of the laſt diminiſhed by 
unity: hence the ſum of the motions in the fame di- 
rection remains as it did, equal to that of the firſt and 
ſmalleſt body, which we ſuppoſe unity. See Maclau- 
rin's Demonſtrat. de Loix du Choc des Corps, p. 21. 
Paris 1724, and 8'Gravefand. Rem. fur la Poſſibilitè du 
Mouvement perpetuel, in Journ. Liter. 25 
It is to be obſerved, that there is a limit which the velo- 
city . communicated to the laſt body never amounts to 
(ſuppoſing the firſt and laſt bodies, and the velocity of 
the firſt Before the ſtroke, to be given) but to which it 
approaches continually, w_— the number of ſuch E 
ö 10 G les 


* 6 ä — 2 


p ER 


dies interpoſed between the firſt and laſt is 
Crcaſed. And this limit is to the velocity of the fr 
body. before, the ſtroke, in the ſubduplicate ratio of the 
Fut body to the laſt. og 

has not mentioned this limit, but the curious 


al in- 
= rſt 


Mr. Huygens 
may for te determination of it in Mr. Maclurin's 
 Fluxions, art. 514. 


22. If two equal elaſtic bodies, A and B, meet direQ-| 


Iy, and with equal velocity ; each will rebound with the 
2. velocity wherewith it ſtruck, and alſo in the ſame 
direction. hy: OY. 

For ſetting aſide the elaſticity, both would remain at reſt : 


their whole force therefore is ſpent in the compreſſion ; | 


but their elaſtic force whereby they rebound in the former 


direction is equal thereto; this force therefore acting 


ually on each body A and B, will produce the fame 
- celerity in each; = þ 

ftruck. Ben ih 1 

a3. If two equal elaſtic bodies, A and B, ſtrike directly 


ainſt each other with unequal velocities: after the 


ock they will rebound with interchanged velocities. 
For ſuppoſe the bodies to concur with the velocities C + c 
and C: if they meet with the ſame velocity C, after the 
ſhock, they would both move with the ſame velocity C. 
If B were at reſt, and A ſhould ſtrike upon it with the 
celerity c after the ſhock, A would remain at reſt, and 
B be moved with the celerity c. Therefore the excels of 
the celerity c, wherewith A is carried, is transferred 
wholly by the conflict to B: A therefore is moved with 


the celerity C, and B with the celerity C+c. 5 
Hence, after percuſſion, they recede from each other with | 


the ſame velocity as before they concurred. 


The two propoſitions in theſe two laſt articles may be 


proved otherwiſe thus: the momentum of Q before the 
. fe a ax. QCo+3 Very 

ftroke is QC; the motion loſt by it is 1 

therefore, its quantity of motion after the ſtroke will be 


QC- Wy 2 


ſequently V 


A 27 
. 

1 A 
The quantity of motion in 
and that loſt by Qand acquired by q js 


and, therefore, its momentum after the ſtroke will be 


2QCq+2Qrg 


TBE Ks 20912 | 2QC —Fc+Qc q 3 
o A 
v= 2Q —— —=, But when Q. 4, V=| P 
_ QC-QC-2 . AY; -  $QE=QeSYe | 
ET nh re CITY OT 


24. If two elaſtic bodies, A and B, ſtrike direfly on each | 


other with velocities that are reciprocally proportional to 
their weights; after colliſion they will rebound with the 
fame velocity wherewith they m ory | 
For Q: :: c: C, therefore CQ =cq; 
QC-2QC-C,_ Cee. ine 


9 . Qt+q 
IR a 7 0+ "FIN | 
25. If an elaſtic W one, in- 


dued with a leſs degree of motion B; after percuſſion, | 


both will proceed in the ſame, viz. in the former 
tion, and with interchanged velocities. 


lrec- 


For ſuppoſe A to ſtrike with the velocity C + c, upon B | 


moving with the velocity C. Since by reaſon of the equal 


velocities C and C, there ariſes no impulſe; it is the 


ſame thing as if A ſtruck on B, with the ſole celerity c, 
on B at reſt. But in that caſe A would remain at reſt, 


and B mos move with the velocity c : 2 after 25 
ercuſſion, A will move with the ſole celerit and B| x | SOR f a 

7 . | a ee err but the quantity of motion before 

direction, there being nothing to change that di- 


with the eclerity Cc, both according to the former 


rection. 2; | | | 
For in this caſe, the quantity of motion in Q before the 
| \ ...2QCq-2Qcg 
ſtroke is QC, the motion loſt by it is To , 
and the quantity of motion after the ſtroke Art. Oc — 


288022 A tel nd there. 
, 7 


17 | 
fore V = QCc+ AS 7 4 
The momentum = 94 the ſtroke is q c, that loſt by 


Quand acquired by 9 e e therefore the 
T 
moinentum of 4 after the ſtroke will be q c + 


that equal to the former. So that 
they will rebound with the celerity wherewith they| 


2 QC 4172 2 "2 2 —QC 42 2Qcq "> 


q before the ſtroke is —q e, 


— — 


— 


2. 


; and v > 


QC+2 Qc—C — c, and er 
= C. LS. n 
26. if a moving body A Arike on another r 


ſtroke will be the ſame as would be made by the bod 
A ſtriking on B at reſt, with the difference of their Mr 40 
cities. | | LEN 
Hence, ſince the elaſtic force is equal to the perciſſn:; 
acts on the bodies A and B wich the Sf or 1 
velocities they had before the congreſs. 1 
27. To determine the velocities of any two elaſtic Bodies A 
and B, after ſtriking directly on each other with any babe. 
ties. If the elaſtic body A ſtrike on B, either at reſt, or 
moving faſter than A; the velocity, v. gr. of A after 
e is found thus: as the ſum of the weights is 
to double of either of them, ſuppoſe, in this caſe, of B 
ſo is the difference of the velocities before the congreſs, 
to a velocity, which ſubtracted from the velocity of A 
before the impulſe (in the other caſe added to it) leaves 
the velocity of A after the congreſs. | | 
If the two elaſtic bodies, A and B, meet each other; the 
velocity of A, after the impulſe, is found thus: as the 
ſum of the weights is to the double of either of them 
ſuppoſe of B, ſo is the ſum of the velcciries before colli- | 
ſion, to a velocity which ſubtracted from the velocity of 
A before colliſion, leaves its celerity after colliſion. 

28. In the direct colliſion of bodies the ſame reſpeQive 
velocity is preſerved, i. e. in a direct concurrence, the 
difference of velocities is the ſame before and after the 
ſhock ; and in a direct mutual encounter, the difference 
of velocities after the ſhock is the ſame with their ſum 
before it. 5 | | | : 
Hence they retire from each other, after the im 
the ſame velocity wherewith they met. 


Thus v—V Cc. rr, 

2 QC * "Ps - . 

and V = = Wes ; therefore v — V = : 
2 Q-=7:+Qc>QCz 247C+Cq LQ 
5 e 


C=c 


pulſe, with 


enge. 


29. In the Jolliſon of elaſtic bodies there is not always 
reſerved the ſame momentum, or, as the Carteſians 
_ expreſs it, the ſame of motion; but this is ſome- 
times increaſed, and ſometimes diminiſhed. TY 
It is a miſtake, therefore, of Des Cartes, and his followers, 
_ * ſame quantity of motion is ſtill preſerved in the 
world. ee | 
Thus, let q at reſt be greater than the impinging body 
Q; and the quantity of motion will be increaſed by 


| colliſion: let q=Q+zx, and C the velocity of Q: the 
and VI | 


velocity of the body g after the ſtroke will Wh. HR 
| e | Q+; 
I * G "Ge 21 but the ny of the body 
Quill e==— = —=, the abſo- 
Q 5 . therefore the ab 
lute momentum of after the ſtroke will be = q x C 
x C Nr 18 G 5 
r 2 9 
But the momentum of the body Qis=Q x _ TT, 
and the quantity of motion in both bodies will be = 
CA. ZH DCS C= 
2 . e 


the ſtroke was QC, which is leſs than the former quan- 
tity, becauſe ——©- Ci for E= C. If the 
2 Q + x of 

bodies return to a ſecond ſtroke with the velocities ac- 
quired by the firſt, they will recover their firſt velocitics, 
in which caſe the quantity of motion will be diminiſhed. 
30. If two elaſtic bodies, A and B, meet or overtake 
each other directly; the ſum of the factums of the males 
into the ſquares of the velocities remains the ſame, before 
and after the congreſs; hence the ſame quantity of torce 
is likewiſe preſerved in the congreſs. | 

31. To determine the motion of two bodies, A and B (fig 
42.) ſtriking obliquely againſt each other, whether they be 
Maſitc, or not elaſtic, The motion of the body A ng 
AC —— into two others, in the directions A r an 


PER 


cording to B F and B G: and the velocities through A D 


and B F are to the velocities _ ACandBC| 


as the right lines AD, BF, AC, BC: now ſince 
the right lines A E and B G are parallel, the forces 
acting according to theſe directions are not mutually op- 
poſite, and muſt therefore be conſidered in the con- 


gre. mce the lines A D and BF, or, which is the fame, 
E C and G C, conſtitute the ſame right line perpendi- 
cular to D C; it is the ſame as if the bodies A and B 
ſhould meet directly with velocities that are as E C and 
GC. Find therefore, the velocity of A and B accord - 
ing to the rules above laid doun. : 

Suppoſe, e. gr- the velocity of the rebounding body A to 
he as CH; ſince the motion along AE is not changed 
by the congreſs, make CK=AE, and complete the pa- 
rallelogram H C KI; the diagonal CI will repreſent the 
motion of A after the congreſs: for, after percuſſion, 
the body will move according to the direction C I, and 
with a velocity as C I. In the fame manner it will be 


found, that the rebounding body B will move along the | 


diagonal of the parallelogram CM; in which L M= 
| oo” The velocities, therefore, after percuſſion, are as 
'CItoCM. | 5 | 
e centre of. See CENTER of Percuſſion. 

PER deliquium. See DELIQUIUM. | LN 
Pex deſcenſum, by deſcent, in Chemi/try, a particular man- 
ner of DISTILLATION, 


PERDICIUM, in Botany, a genus of the fn enefra poly- 


gamia ſuper flua claſs : its characters are, that it has a 


naked receptacle; the down is {imple ; and the corollulz | 


dilabiate. There are three ſpecies. _ | 
' PERDIX, in Ornithology. See PARTRIDGE. 


„ 2 


pix, in Conchyliolog), a name given by authors to a 


; _ of ſhells, ſuppoſed to reſemble the partridge in the | 


hades and diſpoſition of the colours. | 

The partridge-ſhell is of the DOLIUM, or concha globoſa 
claſs, and is ſtriated and ſpotted in a peculiarly elegant 
and regular manner. | 


PERDONATIO ut lagariæ, in Law, a pardon for one who 


is outlawed. 5 


PERDONIUM, a term, invented by Paracelſus, to expreſs 


wine medicated with herbs. 


pERDUE, a ſoldier placed in a dangerous, and almoſt 
14 deſperate poſt. Thus we ſay, enfans perdues, for the 


orlorn hope of an army. . 

4 The — is Food; ant literally ſignifies loft. 
To lie perdue, is to lie flat on the belly, or to lie cloſely 
in wait. | 8 1. | 

PEREGRINARY, peregrinarius, in the Ancient Mona ſte- 
rics, a monk to whom was committed the care of re- 

ceiving and entertaining ſtrangers, or viſitors, | 
 PEREGRINATORES, in Botany, a name for ſuch ſtu- 
dents in that ſcience as have taken long journeys, and 
| viſited the remoteſt regions, in ſearch of plants. | 
PEREGRINE, peregrinus, a term applied among Aſtrolo- 
gers to a planet, when found in a ſign where it has none 

of its five eſſential dignities. . 
PEREMPTORY, in Law, an epithet applied to an action, 

exception, &c. ſignifying them to be abſolute, final, and 


determinate; and not to be altered, renewed, or re- 


ſtrained. | : 
Thus in our law books we find peremptory action, pe- 
remptory nonſuit, peremptory exemptions &c. 


PERENNIAL, in Botany, is applied to thoſe plants whoſe 


roots will endure many years 


Perennials are of two kinds : the one retain their leaves 


all the winter, called evergreens. | js 
The other caſt the leaves in winter, called deciduous, or 
perdefols. 1255 
PERENNIAL winds. See WIND. | | 
PERESKIA, in Botany. See Melon ThisTLE 
PERETERION, a name given by chirurgical writers to 
the perforating part of the trepan. ; | 
PERFECT, ſomething to which nothing is wanting ; or 
that has all the requilites of its nature and kind, 
PERFECT number in Arithmetic. See NUMBER. | 
 ParegcT, Peryechi, in Church Hiſtory, a deſignation which 
the followers of V alentinus aſſumed to themſelves. 
PzreeCT, in Grammar. Preter or preterit- peryect tenſe, 
is an infleQion, marking a time perfectly paſt ; as I have 
heard : pluſquam-perfeet, is an inflection, expreſſing the 
Su more than perfectly paſt ; as I had heard, &c. See 
NAS... 
Prxrgcr, in Mu ic, denotes ſomething that fills and ſa- 
tisfies the mind, and the ear. In which ſenſe we ſay, 
fett cadence, perfect conchord, &c. | : 
he ancients had two kinds of modes, the major and 
minor; and each of theſe, again, was either perfect or 
 inperfett. | 
The word perfect, when joined with the words mode, and 
time, uſually expreſſes triple time, or meaſure; in op- 


PER 


4D; and the motion of B along B C into two others ac- | 8 to double time, which they call imperſfect. Ses 


IME. | 

PERFECT, in Phyſiology. A perfet? animal is uſed, by ſome 
writers, for that which is botn by univocal generation z 
in oppoſition to inſets, which they protend to be pro- 

- duced by equivocal GENERATION, 

PERFECT flowers are ſuch as have petala, piſtil, ſtamina, 
and apices, See FLowER, 

PERFECT mixts, See Mixts, 

PERFECT plants. See PLANTS: 

PERFECTION, the ſtate or quality of a thing yxxfEOr. 
This is of divers kinds: Heal, moral, and metaphyſical, 

PERFCTION, phy/ical, of natural, is that whereby a thing 

has all its powers, or faculties, and thoſe too in their full 

vigour; and all its parts both principal and 3 

and thoſe in their due proportion, conſtitution, &c. In 

which ſenſe a man is faid to be peryeci, when he has a 
ſound mind in a ſound body. | | 

This perfection is by the ſchoolmen frequently called 
eveplrlixn, becauſe a thing is hereby enabled to perform 
all its operations. 

PERFECTION, moral, is an eminent degree of virtue, or 
moral goodneſs z to which men arrive by often repeated 
acts of piety, beneficence, &c. | | 
This ſome ſubdivide into abfolute or inherent, which 
is actually in him to whom we attribute it; and imputa- 
tive, which exiſts in ſome other and not in him it is 
attributed to. 1 25 

PERFECTION, metaphyſical, of tranſcendental, or eſſential, is 
the poſſeſſion of all the eſſential attributes, or of all the 
parts neceſlary to the integrity of a ſubſtance : or it is that 
whereby a thing has, or is provided of, every thing be- 
longing to its nature. 

This is either ub/o/ute, where all imperfeCtion is excluded; 
ſuch is the pcr/efion of God: or ſecundum quid, and in 
its kind, | 

PERFECTISSIMATE, perfectiſſimatus, 2 or dig- 
nity, whereof we find mention made in the Code. Per- 
fectiſſimi were thoſe to whom the emperors truſted the 


| preſfidentſhip of any province. Alciat imagined the 


name had been only given to the governors of Hifpania 
contrary, in his Lexicon Juridicum. 


former word imply moſt perfect. 


purſuing the ſame deſign, continuing the fame motion, 

the ſame ſong, the ſame paſſage, and the fame figures, of 

notes. | 

Such are the ſtiff or conſtrained baſſes; as thoſe of cha- 

cones, and many others, becauſe depending wholly on the 

caprice of the compoſer. g 
PERFOLIATA, the fame with bupleurum, or Hart's 

edv. 
PERFOLIATE-leaß, among Botaniſtis. See Lear, 
PERFORANS manus, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the hand; 
called alſo, from its action, flexor tertii internodii digi- 

torum manus. See Tab. Anat. [ Myol. ) fig. 2. n. is. 


and the ligament which joins that and the radius ; and, 
after forming a pretty thick fleſhy body, it is ſplit into 
four round tendons; which paſſing under the annular 
ligament, and through the ſlits in the tendons of the 
former, are inſerted into the third bone of each FIx RR. 
PERFORANS pedis, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the foot, called 
_ alſo profundus; and, from its action, flexor tertii internodii 
digitorum pedis & flexor magnus. | 

It riſes from the upper and back part of the tibia, and, 
paſſing under the inner ankle, and ligament that ties the 


which paſſing the holes of the perforatus, are inſerted into 
the a of the leſſer toes. 

There is a maſſa carnea, or fleſhy ſubſtance, that ariſes 
from the os calcis, and which joins the tendons of tlris 
muſcle where the lumbricales begin. 


| PERFORATA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 


to the hypericum, or St. John's wort, from the ſmall holes 
ſeen all aver its leaves, if held up to the light. 
PERFORATIVE. See Trxzeanun. - 
PERFORATUS brachi;, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Placentini to a muſcle of the arm, now generally known 
by the name of the cox aco-brachialis. It has been by 
many diſputed not to be a diſtin muſcle. Veſalius cally 


carnoſa, eſteeming it only a part of that muſcle. 
of the writers who followed Veſalius have given it 
the name of pars and portio, not efteeming it a diſtin 
muſcle : and Caſſ:rius, who wrote after Placentini, calls 
it only port io carno/a, and cenſures that author for think- 
ing it a diſtin muſcle, and calling it perforntus. 


PERFORATUS mans, in Anatomy, a muldle of the — 
thus called from the perforations of its tendons by 5 


Tarraconenſis, and Noricum; but Calvin has ſhewn the 
The . eim were inferior to the clariſſimi, though the . 
i 


PERFIDIA, in Mufic, a term borrowed from the Italians, 
| y_—_—_— an affectation of doing always the fame thing, 


It ariſes fleſhy from the fore and upper part of the ulna, 


tibia and os calcis together, it divides into four tendons, 


it only pars interioris prineipii cubitum flectentium lay 


. — — ᷑ͥ ·2R—m 22! - 
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PERIAMMA, a word uſed by ſame medical writers to ex- 


of the perforans : it is alſo called, ſometimes, flexor ſe- 
cundi internodii, from its action; and ſometimes, ſublimis, 
from its fituation. Sec Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 2. n. 17. 
It atiſes tendinous from the internal protuberance of the | 
humerus, and the upper part of the radius before; and, 
being parted into four, paſſes under the annular liga- 
ment; whence it ſends ſeveral tendons into the upper 
part of the phalanx of each finger: every tendon having 
at the firſt internode, a ſlit or perforation for the admiſſion 
of the tendons of the perforans. 3 
PERFORA'TUS pedh, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the foot; 
Called alſo flexor pedis & fublimis. 


It arifes from the inner and lower part of the calcaneum, | 


and ſends a tendon to eyery bone of the ſecond phalanx 
of each of the four leſs toes. In, this, as alſo in the 
 perforatus of the hand, there is a flit in each tendon about 
the firſt joint, which lets through the tendon of the per- 
-  forans. ; ; | 
PERFUME, an agreeable artificial odour, ſtriking the ſenſe, | 
or organ of ſmelling. | TS ny 
The generality of perfumes are made or compoſed of 
muſk, ambergriſe, civet, roſe, and cedar-woods, orange- 
flowers, jaſmin, jonquils, tuberoſes, and other odorite- 
rous flowers. | v7 | | 
'Therein alfo enter ſtorax, frankincenſe, benzoin, cloves, 
mace, and other like drugs, commonly called aromatzcs. 
Some perfumes are alſo compoſed with aromatic herbs, 
or leaves, as lavender, marjoram, ſage, thyme, hyſſop, 
8e. 785 | | | 
Perfumes were anciently much in uſe, particularly thoſe | 
wherein muſk, ambergriſe, and civet enter; but they are 
nod generally diſuſed, ſince people have become ſenſible 
of the harm they do the head. In Spain and Italy, how- | 
ever, they are ftill very common. | 
PERFUMES, /uff:tus, in Pharmacy, &c. are topical or ex- 
ternal medicines, compoſed of certain powders and gums, 
which, being mixed together, and thrown on the coals, 
2 a vapour or ſmoke, ſalutary in the ſeveral diſeaſes. 
ce SUFFITUS. | | 


7 


* 


feathers, old leather, &c. Burnt mercury is ſometimes 
50 by way of /uf/itus, called fumes of cinnabar. 
There are dry perfumes, made up in troches, pills, &c. 
of olibanum, maftic, aloes, &c. and moiſt viſcous ones 
mixed with the juices of herbs, &e. OS 
PERGULARIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria di- 
nia Claſs : its characters are, that it is contorted; that 
the nectarium is formed of five parts like the points of 
arrows; and that the flower is monopetalous, and ſhaped ' 
like a cup or falver. There are two ſpecies. . | 
PERIAGOGE, wepiayuyy, in Rhetoric, the fame with | 
PERIBOLE. | | 


PERIAG UA, in Sea- Language, a ſort of large CANOE, uſed | 


in the Leeward Iſlands, South America, and the Gulf of 


Mexico. | 


This is compoſed of the trunks of two trees hollowed 
and united together; and thus differs from the CaNnoE, 
which is formed of one tree. | . 


reſs an amulet. „ 
 PERIANTHIUM, or PERIAN THE UM, formed from Tei, 
about, and avs, flower, in Botany, the little green leaves 


which compaſs the bottom of a flower, called, by Dr. | 


Grew, the empalement, and by others the calyx. 
The uſe of the perianthium is to be a ſupport, 2 
as it were bands, to the other parts of the flower. 
Ray obſerves, that flowers, whoſe leaves or petala are 


ſtrong, as tulips, have no perianthium, as needing none. | 
Carnations, &c. whoſe petala are long and flender, have 


their perianthium of one piece; others, as the knap-weed, 


&c. have it of ſeveral. pieces, and found in divers rounds, | 
and all with a counterchangeable- reſpect to each other, | 


for the greater ſtrength arid ſecurity of themſelves, and | unite firſt, and are ſecreted firſt, For thoſe particles 


the petala, which they include. | 
If it includes the ſtamina and not the germen, it is the 
perianthium of the flower; if the germen, but not the 
ſtamina, it is the perianthium of the fruit; but if it in- 
cludes both, it is the perianthium of the fructification. 
PERIAPTON, Sg ,, a kind of medicine, otherwiſe 
called periamma, or amulet; which, being tied about the 
neck, is ſuppoſed to prevent, or cure diſeaſes. = 
PERIBOLE, a word uſed very frequently by Hippocrates, 
and, in different places, in very different ſenſes. Some- 
times it ſignifies a tranſlation of the humours from one 
part to another; ſometimes only the dreſs or garments of 
a. patient. In the firſt of theſe ſenſes, the word is fre- 


quently uſed to expreſs a tranſlation of the morbific mat- | 


ter from the centre to the ſurface, in the termination of 
| hays by the breaking out of puſtules all over the 


PERIBOLE, Sehn, im Nhetoric, is uſed where many | 


| Cigero's defence of Flacras: Qu, ger al 
rum ut aliquis de Ls Flatei permicie cogitaret; nunquam 10 
men exiſtimavi, juices, Decium Lælium, oprimi 1 


turum accuſationem, quee ſceleratorum þotius viv 


 PERICARDIARY, an epithet given to worms 


Fits of the mother are cured by the fume of partridge- | 


ecurity, and 


come, or from what veſflels it is ſecreted. 


things are accumulated into one period; which might 


PER 


| have been divided into ſeveral... We have an inſtauce in 


quando futy- 


viri filium, 
eam i cep- 
| . . g . 1 um 0 14, & ö 
fuori, quam ipſius virtuti, atque inſtitute adoleſcentiæ 

conveniret. „ 3 


optimd ipſum ſpe preditum, ſummæ dignitatis, 


| Now this long period might very well have been div; * 


into the three 3 I. uod fi eſſet aliguando Ffutu 

rum, ut aliquis de L. Flacci pernicie cogitaret; nunguam 
tamen exiſtimavi, judices, Decium Lelium, eam fuſceptu 
rum accuſationem. 2. Eft enim is optimi viri flius, opt imd 
ipſe ſpe præditus, ſummæ yore 3. Aceuſatio vero hee 


. ſceleratorum potius odio et furori, quam ipſius virtuti atque 
inſtitutæ adoleſcentiaæ, conveniret. See UNCTUATION 
PERICALAMIT Es, inthe Materia Medica of the Ancients, 


a name 7 by ſome to the adarce. 
We find the word pericalamitis in a preſcription recorded 
in Galen, and it has generally been underſtood to mean 


/iyrax, that being called ca/amita + but the Avaxce 


is the thing ſignihed by the name, which expreſſes its 
manner of formation, it being always found concreted 
about the ſtalks of reeds that grow on the edeges of waters, 


. e generated 
in the pericardium, or capſula of the heart. 
M. Andry makes theſe one of the twelve kinds of worms 
engendered in the human body: they ſometimes occaſion 
convulſions, the paroxyſms whereof laſt but a little while 
but return inceſſantly. | be 
Theſe worms are accompanied with a frightful paleneſs 
of the face, a low pulſe, and violent pains of the fto- 
mach and breaſt. _ 1 „ 
They ſometimes occaſion a palpitation of the heart. M. 


Andry adds, that they have been known to occaſion 


PERICARDIUM, mepirapher, formed from mp, about, 


and xa, heart, in Anatomy, a membraneous capſule, 
or pouch which includes the heart. OK 
The pericardium conſiſts of three laminæ; the inner ariſ- 


ing from the coats of the veſſels of the heart; the outer. 


from the mediaſtinum ; and the middle, which is the 
chief, is compoſed of very fine tendinous filaments, 
cloſely interwoven and crofling each other in different 


directions. Its figure reſembles that of the heart, being 
conoidal; and it embraces the heart laxly, allowing room 


for its pulſation, | EN 
It is connected either immediately, or by veſiculz emitted 


from it, to the ſternum, back, and jugulum; and in hu- 


man bodies to that part of the diaphragm which anſwers 
to the flat or lower fide of the heart, whereas in brutes 
it is looſe, ET = 6 

The adhering portion is in ſome meaſure of a triangular 
ſhape, anſwering to that of the lower fide of the heart, 
but the reſt of the bag lies upon the diaphragm, without 
any adheſion. | | 


Its uſe is ſuppoſed to be to defend the heart; as likewiſe 


to contain a ſoft ſerous humour, which tranſudes through 
an infinite number of very ſmall holes, by which the in- 
ternal lamina is perforated, and ſerves to lubricate and 
moiſten the heart, and to prevent any inflammation that 
might probably ariſe from the dry friction of the heart 

and its capſula. I . 
But this latter uſe is controverted; for ſome take the 
humour found in it to be unnatural; and will have it 


foreibly ſeparated by the convulſive agonies ſupervening 


in the article of death. . 
In effect, anatomiſts are puzzled to find whence it ſhould 

Dr. Keil, in his Treatife of Animal Secretion, ſhews, 
that the liquor in the pericardium muſt be the moſt fluid 
of any ſeparated from the blood, «becauſe its particles 


which unite firſt will have the greateſt attractive force; 
confequently their particles muſt be the moſt ſpherical, 

and moſt ſolid ; and therefore their contact will be the 

leaſt of any, and they the moſt fluid. . ; 
In the Memoirs of the French Academy, M. de Mortal 

gives an inſtance of a pericardium, which being opened, 
the liquor contained therein was found congealed into a 
— fit to be cut with a knife, and lay two fingers 
thick about the heart. 

We read of a pericardium of a monſtrous ſize, out of 
which above three pounds of coagulated blood and ſerum 
were taken. See Medic, Ef. Edinb. vol. v. art. Vi. 
The pericardium is ſubject to inflammation, the ſymptoms 
and cure of which are much the ſame with thoſe of the 

PLEURISY. | | 


PERICARPIA, mepmapria, compounded of mepy, about 


and xzapr@+, the wri/t, a name ſometimes given to me- 
dicines that are applied to the wriſt: otherwiſe called 
RIC ARI. Z 
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„pe ARPU8S, or PERICARPIUM, formed of meet, about; 
yer” fruit, in Botany, a pellicle, membrane, or 
other {ibſtance, encompaſſing the FRUIT or SEED of a 
lant. | ; Ss BUS 

; ermen of the piſtil enlarged ; or, as Linnæus 
KEE 30 ie is an entrait of the plant big with ſeed, 
which it diſcharges when ripe: There are no leſs than 
nine ſpecies of F hap 1. A capſule. 2. A concep- 
taculum. 3. pod: 4. Alegume. 5. A nut. 6. A 
drupe. 7. An apple or pomum. 8. A berry. 9. A 
ſtrobilus. See CAPSULE, CONCEPTACULUM, &c. 
PERICHAREIA, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs 
4 ſudden ſurprize of joy, ſuch as has been frequently 
known to occaſion death. 


PERICHORESIS. See Cir cUMINCESSION: 


PERICHORUS, formed from gen and xupaz country, in | 


„„ 2 name given by the Greeks to their profane 
> = EN. i. e. <4 ſuch as were not rated 
to any of the gods. See Games: Gin 185 
Perichorus, in the original, ſignifies near; or neighbouring; 
apparently becauſe none of the people of the nei ghbour- 
hood attended at theſe obſcure exerciſes; The champions 


here did not fight in honour of any god, or hero, as in the | 


others; but only for the prize-ſake. 
PERICHRISIS, a word uſed by the ancients for a liniment 
principally of the oleaginous or ſpirituous kinds, and as 
thin and fluid as oil. 


 PERICLASIS, a word uſed by the ancients for a fracture of 


ends of the bone, or part of it, are laid bare. 
PERICLYMENUM, in Botany. See HoxgEy-ſuchle. 8 
PERICNEMIA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers for 

the parts aboot the calf of the leg. | | 
PERICRANIUM, Ilepirparioy, formed from aepr, about, and 


ian head, or ſcull, in Anatomy, a thick, ſolid coat or 


membrane, covering the outſide of the cranium, or ſkull. 


Some call it by the general ame of perioſteum, becauſe of 


its adhering to the bone: others divide it into two mem- 
\ branes; the under whereof, immediately inveſting the 
| ſkull, they call periſteum, and the upper the pericra- 
num. In effect, it is one double membrane, conſiſting, 
as moſt others do, of two coats. 7 | 
It is ſuppoſed to have its origin from the dura mater; 


which, paſſing through the ſutures of the ſkull, by means of | 


- ſeveral filaments forms this thick membrane: at leaft, it 


is found connected to the dura mater by fibres tranſmitted 


_ from it to the membrane through the ſutures. | | 
About the origin of the temporal muſcles the two coats 

of the pericranium part; the outer paſſing over thoſe muſ- 
cles, and the inner {till adhering cloſe to the cranium. 


 PERIDONIUS l/apis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by | 


| ſome of the writers of the middle ages to the pyrites, which 
they call alſo pyrithbe. | 


PERIDROME, peridromus, in the Ancient Architecture, 


the ſpace or an iſle in a PERIPTERE, between the columns 


and the wall. 


| Salmaſius obſerves, that the peridromes ſerved for walks 
among the Greeks, _ 3 : 


PERIDROMIDES, IlepiTpoueg, in Antiquity. See XySTI. 


PERIDROMOS, a word uſed by the old Greek writers to 


expreſs the extreme edge of the hairs of the head, when 
hanging down in their natural form. 1 


_ PERIEGETES, Han ον a Greek term, ſignifying a 
perſon who leads or conducts another about a thing, to 


ſhew it him, &c. 5 1 

It is applied in antiquity to geographers; eſpecially to 
thoſe who deſcribed the ſea-coaſts: thus Dionyſius is 
ſtyled periegetes, for publiſhing a geography in hexameter 


verſes, which Euſtathius has commented on, both in | 


Greek. 


The name periegetes was alſo given to thoſe who con- |. 


ducted ſtrangers about in cities, to ſhew them the anti- 
quities, monuments, curioſities, &c. thereof. "Theſe were 
the ſame with what they now call the antiquaries in Italy. 
 PERIESTECOS, in Medicine, an epithet for diſeaſes, ſigns, 
and ſymptoms, which are ſalutary, and prognoſticate the 
future better health of the patient. p 
PERIG/ZUM, PxrIGEs, formed of 41 and yn, earth, in 
Aſtronomy, that point of the ſun's or moon's orbit, 
wherein they are at their leaſt diſtance from the earth. 
In which ſenſe perigee ſtands oppoſed to Aro HH. 
Pxkiokk, in the Ancient Aſtronomy, denotes a point in a 
lanet's orb, wherein the centre of its epicycle is at the 
_ leaſt diſtance from the earth. | 
PERIGRAPBE, a word uſually underſtood to expreſs a 
careleſs or inaccurate delineation of any thing : but in 
Veſalius it is uſed to expreſs the white lines or impreſſions 
that appear in the muſculus rectus of the abdomen. 
PERIH LIUM, formed from ei, and aug, ſuns in Aſtro- 
nomy, that om of the orbit of a planet, or comet, wherein 
it is at its leaſt diſtance from the ſun. 


Perihelium ſtands oppoſed to APHELIUM, The ancient 
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a limb, attended with a large wound, by which the broken | 


E R 


aſtronomers, inſtead. of this term, 
cauſe they placed the earth in the centre. 
PERILEUCOS, in the Natura! Hiſtory of the Ancients, a 
name given to an agate; but not of a diſtinct ſpecies; 
but only a particular appearance of the lead-coloured 


PHASSACHATES; 
PERILLA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia gymnoſper- 


mia claſs : its characters are; that the upper ſegments of 
the empalement are the ſhorteſt ; the ſtamina are diſtant; 


and the ſtyles ate two and connected. There is only one 
ſpecies. 


| PERIMETER; formed from a4p1, and Helper meaſure, in 


5 96 the ambit or extent that bounds a FIRE, or 
Od. f 
The perimeters of ſurfaces; or figures, are lines: thoſe of 
bodies are ſurfaces. | 
In circular figures, &c. inſtead of perimeter, we ſay cir- 
cumference or periphery, . | 
PERINÆUM, or PeRINEUM, vs ννEẽtαi/i of Tepiveov, formed 
of mp, and v,, to inhabit, in Anatomy, the ſpace be- 
tween the pudendum and the fundament; properly the 
ligamentous ſeam which connects thoſe two parts, called 
by the Latins, inter fæmineum. | 5 
The part is ſubject to laceration in a difficult birth: and 


of the perineum. But the principal diſorders to which 
this part is ſubject; are abſceſſes and fiſtulas. See Frs- 
TULA. | 
PERINDE valere, in the Caron Law, a difpenſation granted 
a clerk; who being legally incapable of a 8 or 
other eccleſiaſtical function; is de facto admitted to it. 
The e valere is a kind of writ; thus called from two 
words therein "gnifying the diſpenſation to be equivalent 
or tantamount to a legal capacity. | | | 
PERINENEUCOS, an epithet given to a peculiar ſort of 
irregular pulſe common in he&ic- patients, in which the 
artery beats more ſtrongly in ſome parts than in others. 
See EPINENEUCOS. 
PERIOCHA, Iepsexn, an argument, indicating the ſum of 


diſcourſe. 


ſtar or planet in making a revolution ; or the duration of 
its courſe, till it return to the ſame point of the heavens. 
The ſun's, or properly the earth's period, is three hundred 
and ſixty-five days, five hours, forty- nine minutes. That 
of the moon 1s twenty-ſeven days, ſeven hours, forty- 
three minutes, &c. The periods of the comets are now 
many of them pretty well aſcertained. See Comer. 
There is a wonderful harmony between the diſtances of 
the planets from the ſun, and their periods round him; 
the great law whereof is, that the ſquares of the periodic 


times are ever proportional to the cubes of their mean 
diſtances from the ſun, 


planets are as follow : 


g Days bh. Tmean dif] 
aturn 10579 6 36 26| 953800 | 
Jupiter 4332 12 20 350 520110 
{Mars 686 23 27 300 152369 
16 


{Earth 305 9 .30| 100 
Venus 224 16 49 24 72333 
(Mercury 87 23 15 84 36710 | 


See PLANETS. | | 
PtR1oD, in Chronology, denotes an epocha, or interval of 
time, by which the years are accounted ; or a ſeries of 
years, whereby, in different nations, and on different oc- 
caſions, time is meaſured, | | 
Such are the 8 and Metonic periods, two different 
corrections of the Greek calendar: the Julian period, in- 
vented by Joſeph Scaliger; the Victorian period, &c. 
PRRIOD, Calippic. See CALIPPIC period. 
PERIOD, Conſlantinopolitan. See Julian PERIOD. | 
PERIOD, Dionyſian. See Victorian PERIOD. 


four ſolar years, returning in a conſtant round, and re- 
ſtoring the new and full moons to the ſame day of the ſo- 
lar year; according to the ſentiment of Hipparchus. 
This period ariſes by multiplying the Calippic period by 
four. Hipparchus aſſumed the quantity of the ſolar year 
to be 365 days, 5 hours, 55 12“; and hence concluded, 
that in one hundred and four years Calippus's period would 
err a whole day. He therefore multiplied the J by 
four, and from the product caſt away an entire day. But 
even this does not reſtore the new and full moons to the 
ſame day throughout the whole period : but they are ſome- 
times anticipated 1 day, 8 hours, 23 29” 20”. = 
PERIOD, Julian, ſo called as being adapted to the Julian 
YEAR, a ſeries of ſeven thouſand nine hundred and 


| eighty Julian years ; apy the multiplication of the 
| 10 


cycles 


uſed perigeum ; be- 


agate; more uſually known among them by the name of 


in this part an operation is performed; called the puncture 


PERIOD, Tlipioes, in 4/ronomy, the time taken up by a 


The ſeveral periods and mean diſtances of the ſeveral 


PERIOD, Hipparchus's, is a ſeries of three hundred and 


* „ * 


PERIOD, metonic, or cycle. YCLE f 
PERIOD, Victorian, an interval of five hundred and thirty- | 


83 


PER 


cycles of the moon, the ſum and indiction, viz. 28, 19, | 
15, into one another; commencing from the firſt day of 
January in the Julian year. 


The Fulian period is alſo produced by multiplying the | 


Victorian period by fifteen. Since every year in the Ju- 
lian period has its particular cycles of the moon, ſun, and 
indiction : e. gr. only the firſt has the moon's cycle one, 
the ſun's cycle one, and cycle of indiction one; all the 


years of this period are accurately diſtinguiſhed from each 


other. . 
This period was invented by Scaliger, as a common recep- 
tacle of epochas, to facilitate the reduction of years of a 
iven epocha to thoſe of another epocha likewiſe given. 
t agrees with the Conſtantinopolitan epocha, or period, 
uſed by the Greeks, except in this, that the cycles of the 
ſun, moon, and indiction, are reckoned differently: and 
in that the firſt 
fers from that of the Julian period. 


To find the year anſwering to any given year of the Fu- 


lian period, and vice verſa. See EPOCHA. 

See CYCLE of the Moon. 

two Julian years ; which elapſed, the new and full moons 
return on the ſame day of the 7 year, according to 
the ſentiment of the inventor Victorinus, or Victorius, 
who lived in the time of pope Hillary. _ 

Some aſcribe this period to Divaytica Exiguus, and hence 


call it the Dionyſian period: others call it the great paſchal 
gen z becauſe it was invented for computing the time of 


aſter. 


The Victorian period is produced by multiplying the lunar 


cycle nineteen, by the ſolar circle eighteen ; the product | 
But neither does | 


of which is five hundred thirty-two. | 
this reſtore the new and full moons to the ſame day 
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Pkklop, Chaldaic. See SAROS. | | 
PxRIoD, in Grammar and Rhetoric, denotes a little compaſs 


of diſcourfe, containing a perfect ſenſe ; diſtinguiſhed 


at the end by a point or full ſtop (.); and its members | 
or diviſions marked by commas, colons, &c. 


De Colonia defines period, a ſhort, but perfect ſentence, 
conſiſting of certain parts or members, depending one 


on another, and connected together by ſome common vin- | 
The celebrated definition of Ariſtotle is, a period is a 
diſcourſe which has a beginning, a middle, and an end, | 
all viſible at one view. | | 
Rhetoricians conſider period, which treats of the ſtructure | 


of ſentences, as one of the four parts of COMPOSITION. 
The Ae allowed in oratory are three: a period of two 
members, called by the Greeks dicolos, and the Latins 
bimembris : a period of three members, tricolos, trimem- 
bris ; and a period of four, quadrimembris, tetracolos. 
A ſtrict oratorial period does not allow of either more or 
fewer than theſe : it is poſſible indeed to introduce a period 
of one member, called by Ariſtotle monecolos, or fimple 
eriod; but it will be reputed a flaw, and is a thing never 
practiſed by the maſters. 
The period may be likewiſe prolonged to five or fix mem- 


bers; but then it changes its name, and, inſtead of period, 


commences what they call a periodical diſcourſe. 


A period of two members Cicero ſupplies us with: Ergo & 


mihi mee priſtine vite conſuetudinem, C. Ceſar, intercluſam 
aperuiſti : & his omnibus ad bene de republica ſperandum 
quaſi fignum aliqued ſuſtulift:, 


A period of three members the fame Cicero gives us in 


the exordium of his Manilian oration: Nam cum antea 
per ætatem hujus auftoritatem lact contingere non auderem ; 
fatueremque nthil huc niſi per fectum ingenio, elaboratum in- 
du ſiria, afferri oportere; omne meum tempus amicorum tem- 
poribus tranſmittendum putavi. | 
A period of four members he gives us in that admirable 
deſcription of puniſhment of parricides : [ta vivunt, ut 
ducere animum de cœlo non queant : ita moriuntur, ut co- 
rum ofſa terra non tangant : ita jattantur fluclibus, ut 
nunquam abluantur : ita poſtremo ejiciuntur, ut ne ad ſaxa 
uidem mortui conquieſcant. 
he laws and meaſures of periods are pretty ſtrictly re- 


garded by orators, at leaſt they are ſo by the ancient 


ones: in ordinary diſcourſe, and in the modern tongues, 
authors are much leſs ſevere. In oratory, the members 
of periods are to be equal, or nearly equal; that the pauſes 


or reſts of the voice at the cloſe of each member may be 
nearly equal: but in writing not intended for rehearſal, | 


this is diſregarded. 
Common diſcourſe allows of periods both longer and 


| ſhorter than oratory z which admits of none leſs than 


two members, nor greater than four. Short mutilated 


2 25 break the ſtream, and check the courſe of the ſub- 


me; and long ones embarraſs and keep the mind too 


long in ſuſpence; and even ſtrain the voice, which is 


ar of the Conſtantinopolitan period dif- 


throughout its whole duration, by 1 day, 16 hours, 58 59“ 


- 


never to Top but at the ends of periods. Philareus 
mogenes; Terence, &c. confine the juſt period, c. 


the Latins, ambitus and circuitus, to four members 
able to the diſtich : 7 25 * 


Duatuor e membris plenum formare videbis 
Rhetora circuitum, /ive ambitus j/le 2 


. He. 
aled by 
agree. 


ocetur, 
Of which ſentiment is Cicero, who in his Orator fas 
Conflat ille ambitus & plena com prehenſis e quatugy * 
a . x % e quatuor fere par. 
tibus, que membra dicuntur, ut & aures impleat, & 
brevior fit quam ſatis ſit neque longior. An inſtauce Pu 
periodical diſcourſe the ſame author gives us in the g x 
ing of his oration for Archias the poet: $; quid in BE 
ingenii, judices, quod ſentio quam ſit ex guum; aut 1 fit 
exercitatio dicend!, in qua me non inficior are 
ver ſatum; aut ft hujuſce rei ratio aliqua ab aptimarum ge 
trum ſtudiis & diſciplina profetta a qua ego confiteor nally a 
ætatis mee tempus abhorruiſſe; earum rerum omnium del th 
5 _ hic A. Licinius fructum a me repetere prope ſus jure 
In the formation of theſe periods two things are chiefly to 
be regarded, their length and cadence. As the len th 
ought to be ſuited to the breadth of the ſpeaker, the an. 
cient rhetoricians ſcarce admit of more than four colons. 
As to the cadence, what Cicero has obſerved is found 
true by experience, that the ears judge what is full, and 
what is deficient ; and direct us to fill up our Peri that 
nothing be wanting of what they expect. When the 
voice is raiſed at the beginning of a ſentence, they are in 
ſuſpence till it be finithed ; and are pleaſed with a full 
and juſt cadence, but are ſenſible of any defect, and are 
diſpleaſed with redundancy. Care muſt, therefore, be 
taken, that periods, be neither deficient, and as it were 
maimech that is, that they do not drop before their time, 
and defraud the ears of what ſeemed to be promiſed to 
them; nor, on the other hand, offend them by too long 
and immoderate excurſions. This riſe and cadence of 
the voice in pronunciation depend on the nature and 
ſituation of the members. In a period of two members, 
the turn of the voice begins with the latter member, If 
- a ſentence conſiſt of three members, the inflexion is beſt 
made at the end of the ſecond member. But a period of 
four members is reckoned the moſt complete and perfect, 
where the inflection begins at the middle, that is, with 
the third member. An equality of the members ſhould 
likewiſe be attended to in the compolition of a e the 
better to adjuit their riſe and cadence. And for this 
reaſon in ſentences of three members, where the cadence 
begins with the third; or in thoſe of four members 
where it begins at the fourth, it promotes the harmony 
to make the laſt member the longeſt. Ward's Or. vol. l,. 
lect. 22. 5 98 55 ; 
Periods are faid to be either rotundi, round, or quadrati, 
ſquare, according to their different ceconomy and ca- 
dences. | . 
PERIOD, ſquare, is that conſiſting of three or four equal 
members, formally diſtinguiſhed from each other: as that 
of Cicero on the puniſhment of parricides. „ 
PERIOD, round, is that whoſe members or parts are ſo con- 
nected, and fitted into each other, as that the junctures 
or commitfures are ſcarce ſeen; but the whole ſlides 
equally round, without any notable ſtops or inequalities. 
Such are the dicolos and tricolos of Cicero above men- 
tioned, 5 „ 
PER10D is alſo uſed for the cliaracter (.) wherewith the 
eriods of diſcourſe ate terminated and expreſſed; this is 
opularly called a 7% Ho, or point. See PUNCTUATION. 
Father Buſter obſerves two difficulties in the ule of the 
period, or point: i. e. in diſtinguiſhing it from the colon, 
or double point; and in determining juſtly the end of a 
erind, or perfect ſentence. | . ö 
t is obſerved, that the ſupernumerary numbers of a pe- 
riod, ſeparated from the reſt by colons and ſemicolons, 
uſually commence with a conjunction. Yet it is certam 
theſe ſame conjunctions ſometimes rather begin new periods, 
than ſupernumerary members of old ones. It is the ſenſe 
of things, and the author's own diſcretion, that muſt make 
the proper diſtinction which of the two in effect it is. No 
rules will here be of any ſervice, unleſs this be admitted as 
one, that when what follows the conjunction is of as much 
extent as what precedes it, it is uſually a new period : other» 
wiſe not. : 
The ſecond difficulty ariſes hence, that the ſenſe appear 
perfect in ſeveral ſhort detached phraſes, wherein it does 
not ſeem there ſhould be periods a thing frequent 1 tree 
diſcourſe ; as, Me are all in ſuſpence : make your propoſes 
immediately : you will be to blame for detaining us longer 
Where it is evident, that ſimple phraſes have perte 
ſenſes like periode, and ought to be marked accor ding) % 
but that the ſhortneſs of the diſcourſe making them ca 
comprehended, the pointing is neglected. 


_ 
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PerIOD, in Numbers, is a diſtinction made by 4 point or | 


| after every ſixth place, or figure: and is uſed 
in m0 for the readier diſtinguiſhing and naming 
the ſeveral figures or places, which ſee under NUMERA- 
TION. 


pRlop, in ae is applied to certain diſeaſes which 


have intervals, and returns, to denote an entirt courſe: 

or circle, of ſuch diſeaſe ; or its progreſs from any ſtate 
- through all the reſt till it return to the ſame ein 

Galen deſcribes period as a time compoſed 0 

and remiſſion; whence it is uſually. divided into two parts, 

the paroxyſm or exacerbation, and remiſſion. 


In intermitting fevers, the periods are uſually ſtated and re- 


gular ; in other diſeaſes, as the epilepſy, gout, &. they 

are vague or irregular. 3 

prklop is alſo uſed, by ſome writers, for the ſtate of a 
diſtemper, or diſeaſe. | 


PERIOD of the blood, periodus ſanguinis the eircle of the 


blood, or the tour it makes round the body, for the ſup- | 


ort of life. See CIRCULATION. 


PERIODEUTA, Tlepiodeving, a church officer among the | 


Greeks, eſtabliſhed by the council of Laodicea, in towns, 
&c. where there were no biſhops. fo | 
The periodeuta were a kind of rural deans ; ſo called 
according to Zonaras, becauſe always on the road, going 
from one quarter to another, to keep the people in their 
a 


Hence Gregory of Theſſalonica calls them ambulantes, 
alters. Balſamon calls them exarche ; by which name 


they are known among the Greeks at this day. 1 
PERIODIC, PRRToDICAL, ſomething that terminates and 
comprehends a period. 5 5 | | 
 PprIODICAL month. See MonTH. 5 | 
PxERIODIC AL diſeaſes, are ſuch as decline and riſe again with 
ſimilar ſymptoms alternately. | | | 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Dr. Muſgrave gives us 


an inſtance of periodic palſy ; and Dr. Cole an inſtance of 
a periodical convulſion. | | 


PgrIoDIC, in Grammar, is applied to a ſtyle, or diſcourſe, | 


that has numbers, or which conſiſts of juſt and artful 
V 8 | 
PERIODICAL winds, See Wind. | 


PERICECT, Ileprotnot, formed from meet, about, and oute, I. 
inhabit, in Geography, fuch inhabitants of the globe as 
have the ſame latitudes, but oppoſite longitudes ; or live 
under the fame parallel, and the ſame meridian, but in 
different ſemicircles of that meridian, or oppoſite points of 


the parallel. 5 
Theſe have the ſame common ſeaſons throughout the 
ear, and the ſame phenomena of the heavenly bodies; 
— their hours, or times of the day, are oppoſite to each 
other. When, v. gr. with the one it is mid-day, with 
the other it is midnight. | | 


PERIOPHTHALMIUM, compounded of epi, about, and | 


08532 ungy eye, in Natural Hiſtory, a thin ſkin, which birds 
can draw over their eyes to defend them, without ſhut- 


ting their eye-lids ; otherwiſe called the NIcTITATING 
membrane. | 3 


PERIOSTEUM, or PæRios rin, Tleportor, formed of of 


about and orsovw bone, in Anatomy, a membrane pretty 
tough, and extremely ſenſible, covering the whole ex- 
terior ſurface of all the bones of the body ; the teeth only 
excepted, ' See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 13. litt. gg. 
"We BORK- | | | „ 
Ihe perigſteum is derived from the dura mater, and con- 
hits principally of fibres detached thence; beſides which 
it receives other fibres from the membrana communis of 
the muſcles; or, as Dr. Havers imagines, from the 
_ Helly fibres of the belly of the muſcles, which interſect 
the former. "That part of it which covers the cranium, 
or ſkull, is by a peculiar name called the pERICRANIUM. 
This membrane is extended over the cartilages and liga- 
meats alſo, as well as the bones; but when it covers 


the cartilages, it is called perichondrium, when the liga- 


ments, perideſmium. | 
he perioſteum in general is a fine ſtrong membrane, or 
membranous expanſion, not .equally thick in all its parts, 
more or leſs tranſparent, of a very cloſe texture, not ea- 
ſily yielding extremely ſenſible, and compoſed of ſeveral 
planes of fibres differently diſpoſed, and mixed with a 
reat number of fine veſſels and nervous filaments. 

This membrane does not immediately ſurround thoſe por- 
tions of bones which are covered by cartilages, nor thoie 
in which ligaments or tendons are inſerted ; neither does 

it cover thoſe portions of cartilages which. are expoſed 
to friction, as in the moveable articulations, channels, 

&c, and, laſtly, it does not cover thoſe portions of the 

teeth which lie out of the ſockets and gums. The inner- 

molt plane of the fibrous texture of the perioſleum, or that 

whie immediately adheres to the of ab of the bones, 
is fixed thereto by an infinite number of ſmall fibrous ex- 


an intenſion 


PERIPAT ETI CS, Hegrarerioh a ſect of 


ugmities, brought from all the planes, and which enter | 


$ 
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the pores of the bones. Theſe extremſties are dccom- 
panied by 9 veſſels and nervous filaments, which 
having run for ſome ſpace between the different plates 
of the periofteum, perforated the innermeſt at the orifices 


of the pores of the bones. The 3 is of different 


thickneſſes, but this difference of thickneſs does not ap- 
pear near ſo much on the outer ſurface, as on the inner; 


which is marked in many places with imptefſions, owing 


to the ſulci, depreſſions, lines, and inequalities ori the fur- 
face of the bones. | 
Some anatomiſts have been of opinion, that this them- 
brane was not only united to, but cloſely braced round, 
the bones ; and that therefore it might ſet b 

rowth. It is probable they had only examined a few 
3 on this occaſion, for, had they conſidered thoſe 


which have concave ſurfaces, depreſſions, and inequalities, 


they would there have found only a timple adheſion of the 
8 without any tenſion. OY | 

n places where it is only fixed to the bone by the fila- 
ments of its innermoſt plane, it is eaſily pulled off from 
the bones ; but where the fibres of the other planes like- 


wiſe penetrate the bones, eſpecially when theſe planes 


are very numerous, and where the infertions of tendons 


and ligaments mingle with theſe fibres, the ſeparation is 


much more difficult. | 
The perio/tcum in general ſerves to ſupport that admirable 


texture of an Infinity of capillary veſſels, by which the 


bones and all the parts belonging to them are nouriſhed : 


it likewiſe ſupports a vaſt number of nervous filaments, 


by which ſenſation is communicated not only to this and 
to the internal membrane of the bones, but even, in ſome 
degree, to ſome portions of the bones themfelves. Win- 


Indeed this laſt uſe is controverted ; ſome of the lateſt ana- 


tomiſts maintaining, that the perieſſcum is wholly inſen- 


ſible. | 


The per ioſteum 1s liable to inflammation from a variety of 


cauſes, and particularly the venereal diſeaſe and the 
ſcurvy : this generally terminates in an abſceſs or gan- 
grene; if not ſpeedily removed, the bones will be injured. 


The eure is, in general, the ſame as in other inflamma- 
tions; but the particular intention will be to carry the 
peccant matter outwards by fomentations atid incilions. 


Caſes of this kind generally terminate in amputation. 


PERIPATETIC ph:/oſophy, the ſyſtem of philoſophy taught 


and eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle, and maintained by his follow- 
ers, the Peripatetics. | | 


A ſpecimen of the Peripatctic philoſophy, ſee under ARI | 


STOTELIAN. 


philoſophers, the 
followers of Ariſtotle, or the maintainers of the Peri 


pa- 
tetic philoſophy : called alſo ARISTOTELIANs. E 
Cicero tells us, that Plato left two excellent diſciples, 


Xenocrates and Ariſtotle, who founded two ſects, which 


only differed in name; the former taking the appellation 
of ACADEMICS, who were thoſe that continued to hold 


their conferences in the Academy, as Plato had done be- 


fore: the others, who followed Ariſtotle, were called Pe- 


ripatetics ; from x, I wall; becauſe they diſ- 
puted walking in the Lyceum. | 


Ammonius fetches the name Peripatetic from Plato him- 


ſelf, who only taught walking; and adds, that the diſ- 
ciples of Ariſtotle, and thoſe of Xenocrates, were equally 


called Peripaterics 3 the one Peripatetics of the Academy, 


the other Peripateties of the Lyceum: but that, at length, 


the former quitted the title Peripatetic, for that of Aca- 


demic, on occaſion of the place where they aſſembled : 
and the latter retained ſimply that of Peripateric. 

The greateſt and beſt part of Ariſtotle's 
borrowed from his maſter Plato: Serranus affirms conh.- 
dently, and fays he is able to demonſtrate it, that there 
is nothing exquiſite in any part of Ariftotle's philoſophy, 
dialectics, ethics, politics, phyſics, or metaphyſics, but 
is found in Plato. And of this opinion are many of the 
ancient authors, Clemens Alexandrinus, &c. 

Gale endeavours to ſhew, that Ariſtotle borrowed a good 
deal of his es 26. both phyſical, about the firſt mat- 


ter, and metaphyſical about the firſt being, his affections, 


truth, unity, goodneſs, &c. from the ſacred books; and 
adds, from Clearchus, one of his (Ariſtotle's) ſcholars, 
that he made uſe of a certain Jew, who aſſiſted him there- 
in. 

Ariſtotle's philoſophy preſerved itſelf in puris naturalibus 
for a long time: in the earlier ages of Chriſtianity, the 
Platonic philoſophy was more generally preferred; but 
this did not prevent the doctrine of Ariſtotle from fore- 
ing its way into the Chriſtian church. Towards the 
cloſe of the fifth century, it roſe into conſiderable credit : 
the Platonics, interpreting, in their ſchools, ſome of the 
writings of Ariſtotle, particularly his dialeRtics, and re- 
commending them to young perſons. This ſeems to 


have been the firſt ſtep to that vniverſal dominion, which 
| ys 


Ariſtotle 


4 pang 


ounds to their 


philoſophy, he 
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Nor was any N . 
Weapons bf ſubtle diſtinctions and captious ſophiſms, 
which were uſed in the Neſtorian, Arian, and Eutychian 


4 
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PER 


Ariſtotle afterwards obtained in the republie of letters 
which was alſo very much promoted by the controverſies 


which Origen had occaſioned : he was zealouſly attached | 
to the Platonic ſyſtem : and, therefore, after his condem- 
nation, many, to avoid the imputation of his errors, and 


to prevent their being counted among the number of his 
followers, openly . adopted. the philoſophy of Ariſtotle. 
Paule d ſo proper for furniſhing thoſe 


controverſies: About the cloſe of the ſixth century, the 
Ariſtotelian philoſophy, as well as ſcience in general, 


was almoſt univerſally decried; and it was chiefly owing 


to Boethius, who explained and recommended it, that it 
obtained a higher degree of credit among the Latins than 
it had hitherto enjoyed. Towards the end of the ſeventh 
century, the Greeks; abandoning Plato to the monks, 
gave n up entirely to the direction of Ariſtotle, 
and in the ſucceeding century, the Peripatetic philoſophy 


pagated in all places with conſiderable ſucceſs. John Da- 
maſcenus very much contributed to its credit and in- 
fluence, by compoſing a conciſe, plain; and comprehen- 
ſive view of the doctrines of the Stagirite; for the inſtruc- 
tion of the more ignorant, and in a manner adapted to 
common capacities. Under the patronage of Photius, 
and the protection of Bardas, the ſtudy of philoſophy, 


having for ſome time declined, revived again about the 


end of the ninth century. About the year 1050, a re- 

volution in philoſophy commenced in France; when ſe- 
veral eminent logicians, who followed Ariſtotle as their 
guide, took nevertheleſs the liberty of illuſtrating and 
modelling anew his —_ and extending it far be- 


yond its ancient limits. In the twelfth century, three 


methods of teaching philoſophy were practiſed by differ- 
ent doctors ; the firſt was the ancient and plain method, 


which confined its reſearches to the philoſophical notions 
of Porphyry, and the dialeQtic ſyſtem, commonly attri- 
buted to St, Auguſtine, and in which were laid down this 
general rule, that philoſophical inquiries were to be li- 


mited to a ſmall number of ſubjects, left, by their be- 


coming too extenſive, religion might ſuffer by a profane 
mixture of human ſubtilty with its divine wiſdom. The 


ſecond method was called the Ariſtotelian, becauſe it 
conſiſted in explications of the works of that philoſopher, | 
ſeveral of whoſe books, being tranſlated into Latin, were 
almoſt every where in the hands of the learned. The 
third was termed the free method, employed by ſuch as 


were bold enough to ſearch after truth, in the manner the 


moſt adapted to render their inquiries ſucceſsful, without | 


rejecting the ſuccours of Ariſtotle and Plato. 


A reformed ſyſtem of Peripateticiſm was firſt introduced | 


into the ſchools, in the univerſity of Paris, from whence 
it ſoon ſpread throughout Europe; and has ſubſiſted in 
the univerſities to this. day, under the name of /choo/ 


pile by. 


he foundation hereof is Ariſtotle's doctrine, frequently | 
miſunderſtood, and oftener mifapplied : whence the re- 
tainers thereto may be denominated Reformed Peripatetics. 


Out of theſe have fprung, at ſeveral times, ſeveral] 


branches; the chief are, the THomIsTs, ScoTISTs, and 


NoMINALISTS. | 
The ha grate ſyſtem, after having prevailed with very 


great and very extenſive dominion for many centuries, 


egan rapidly to decline towards the cloſe of the feven- | 
teenth century, when the diſciples of Ramus attacked it 
on the one hand, and it had ſtill more formidable adver- | 
faries to encounter in Des Cartes, Gaſſendi, and Newton. 


See ARISTOTELIAN. 


PERIPE TIA, Ilzpime]4r2, in the Drama, that part of a tra- 
gedy wherein the action is turned, the plot unravelled, | 


and the whole concludes. 


The word is formed from the Greek mepire/ ne, ſomething | 


falling into a different ſtate; formed of wepi, about, and 
, cado, I fall. 


The peripetia is properly the change of condition, whe- 


ther happy or unhappy, which the principal perſon or per- 
ſons undergo; ariſing from ſome diſcovery, or incident, 


Which gives a new turn to the action. Er 
The peripetia, therefore, concludes with the cataſtrophe, | 
or unravelling ; unleſs we make the peripetia to depend 


on the cataſtrophe, &c. as an effect on its cauſe. 


The peripetia is ſometimes induced by remembrance, or 


diſcovery; as in the Qdipus, where the meſſenger ſent 
from Corinth to invite CEdipus to the crown, informs 


him, that Polybus and Merope were not his father and 


mother ; which begins a diſcovery, that Laius, whom he 
had killed, and Jocafta, whom he had then to wife, 
were his father and mother, and throws him into the 
deepeſt diſtreſs, This inſtance Ariſtotle calls a double 


eripetia. 


he qualities of the per ipetia are, that it be probable and 
9 | | 
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was taught every where in their public ſchools, and 0 | 


— 


PERIP 


neceſſary; in order to which it muſt be the natural rf: 
at leaſt the effect, of the foregoing action, or 8 : 
ject itſelf; and muſt not ſtart out from any foreign 5 
n cauſe. 8 wo 
ometimes the peripetia is occaſioned withornt iſco. 
very; as in 9 of Sophocles, where e 
in Creon's fortune is produced by the effect of his oo | 
obſtinacy; and ſometimes by a mere Change of a 
will, width, Rough the leaſt artful, yet, Mr. D. ak 
obſerves, may be fo managed, as to become exceedſn ly 
beautiful. g | e 
Theſe two caſes Ariſtotle calls /mple periperias; in theſe 
the change only conſiſts in a paſſage out of trouble and 
8 into tranquillity and XX ce FABLE, AcTton, 


C. 
PERIPHALLIA; Hees, in Antiquity, the ſame with 


8 1a. See PHALLAGOGIA and Diox SIA. 
RY, formed from a+ptgepe, 1 ſurround, of we 
about, and pe, I bear, or carry, in Geometry, the or. 
cumference or bounding-line, of a circle, ellipſis, para- 
bola, or other regular curvilinear figure, | 
The 8 of every circle is fappotec to be divided 
into three hundred and ſixty degrees; which are again 
ſubdivided, each into ſixty minutes, the minutes into ſe- 
. | | NY | 
The diviſion of degrees, therefore, are fractions, whoſe 
denominators proceed in a ſexagecuple ratio; as, the 
minute, z, ſecond +45;, third 414555. See Spxa- 
GESIMAL. 3 
But thefe denominators being troubleſome, in their ſtead 
are uſed the indices of their logarithms; hence the de- 
gree, being the integer, or unit, is marked by o, the mi- 
nute by ', ſecond by „ &c, See CIRCLE, and CRU 
— oEond, fs . . 
PERIPHERY, angle at the, See ANGLE, 
PERIPHRASIS, Heprpparrs, circumlocution, formed of Tp! 
about, and page, . in Rhetoric, a Circuit, or tour 
of words, much affected by orators, to avoid common 
and trite manners of expreſſion. 6 5 | 
The periphraſis is of fr uſe on many occaſions: and 
we are frequently forced to have recourſe to it, to make 
things be conceived which are not proper to nam. 
It is often a piece of politeneſs to fuppreſs the names, 
and only intimate, or defign them. Theſe turns of ex- 
preſſion are alfo particularly ſerviceable in oratory ; for, 


the ſublime admitting of no direct citations, there muſt 


be a compaſs taken to inſinuate the authors whoſe authority | 

is borrowed. A periphraſis, by turning round a proper 
name to make it underſtood, amplifies and raiſes the dif- 
courſe ; but care muſt be taken it be not too much 
ſwelled, nor extended mal à propos; in which caſe it be- 
comes flat and languid. See CIRCUMLOCUTION. 


PERIPLOCA, in Botany. See Virginian SILK. | 
PERIPLUS, Nlzpin>x;, a voyage, or navigation, round a 


certain ſea, or ſea-coaſt. | 
Arrian has deſcribed all the coaſts of the Black Sea, after 
having inſpected them in quality of general of the emperor 

Adrian; to whom he dedicates the deſcription, under the 


title Perip/us of the Euxine ſea. 


PERIPLYSIS, a name given by ſome authors to a diarrhcea, 


in which the ſtools are extremely thin and watery, and 
very frequent, and large in quantity. . 


PERIPNEUMONY, llermvevuona, formed from mepy, about, 


and w ¹ . ñ , lungs, in Medicine, an inflammation of ſome 
part of the thorax, properly of the lungs ; attended with 
an accute fever, and a difficulty of breathing. . 
This diſeaſe is very frequently confounded with the 
PLEURISY, and then one is miftaken for the other, ſome- 
times even by phyſicians. As this, however, is a diſorder 
of the lungs, and the other of the pleura, there are ſymp- 
toms attending thern, by which they may be certainly diſ- 
tinguiſhed. | 1 |; 
In the peripneumony, the pulſe is more foft and the pain 
leſs acute; but the difficulty of breathing, and oppreſſion 
of the breaſt, are greater. The pleuriſy and peripneumony | 
are often complicated, in which caſe the diſeaſe is called a 
8989 . 
he peripneumony is diſtinguiſhed into vera, or true; and 
not ha, or ſpurious. | lr he | 
The true PERIPNEUMONY is a real inflammation of the 
ſubſtance of the lungs, attended with a ſymptomatical 
fever, and a cough; by the former of which it is di- 
* from an aſthma, and by the latter from 4 
euriſy. 
ts ul cauſes are, want of exerciſe, hard ſtudy, ſup- 
preſſion of natural evacuations, a moiſt air, or the like. 
And the perſons moſt ſubject to it are thoſe who abound 
with thick blood, whoſe fibres are tenſe and rigid, who 
feed upon groſs aliment, and drink ftrong viſcid liquors. 
It is generally fatal to thoſe who have a flat breaſt, of 
narrow cheſt, and to ſuch as are afflicted with an aſthma, 


eſpecially in the decline of life. Sometimes the inflam- 
8 | mation 
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' wation reaches to one lobe of the lungs 6nly; at other 
8 ths wie of this organ is afflicted; in which caſe, 
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PERISCVL ACIS MUS, = 


eptonwnailion'F) a method of pu- 


'  rification in frequent uſe among the Greeks.” It was 


the diſcaſe can hardly fail to prove fatal. It is often o- done by drawing 4 whelp: round the perſon to be puri- 


caſioned by an obſtructed perſpiration, from cold, wet 


cloaths, &c+ or by an increaſed circulation. of the blood 
by vile exertile, the ue of ſpiceries, ardent ſpirits, &c. 


fied. "Ng "Ok *. AR, | 2 
The word comes from gusatg, u whelp, © 
PERISK T TI SM, periſtyphiſn, formed from V weßpig and e- 


hen it ariſes from a hlegmon, the patient = pure I TiC to ys or cut the ſhin, in Surgeryj an operation 
E . F | 23 


| - when it is eryſipelatoùs, the ſputum is yellow, and 
3 e Aa red : in this laſt the breaſt is not 
| ſo much contracted, but the fever is more violent. 


* 


The prripucumonia is more dangerous, though leſs pain- 


ful, than the pleuriſy: its ufual NY f 4 is by] 


xpectoration of well concocted, re ellow,/ or 
| Lee matter. The flowing of the menſes, or any hæ- 
morrhage, or diarrhcea, abſceſſes about the ears, or other 


"F e alſo good prognoſtics. The medicines pre- 
tg e Jy the 4525 that obtain in aſthmatic and 


ſcribed are moſtly the fa | 
pleuritic cafes. See PLEURISY. 


| PxripnEUVMONY, ſpurious, or baſtard, is a diſeaſe of the 


lunge, ariſing from a heavy pituitous matter, generated 
| throughout the whole maſs of blood, and diſcharged upon 
It is e by the 3 paleneſs, and ſlowneſs of 
the blood, ropineſs of the ſaliva, paleneſs, and want of 


. 


ſcent of the urine, ſwellings, and obſtructions in the | 


minuter veſlels, ſhort breath, oppreſſion in the thorax, 

| Ke. Worn 5 phlegmatic, al phthiſical, catarrhous 

cConſtitutions, are yy liable to it. It begins with a 

feebleneſs, indolence, wearineſs, „ breathing, 
oppreſſion of the breaſt, and feveriſhneſs; and goe 

without any great appearance of danger, to death itſelf, 

- without any certain Opens thereof in the urine, pulſe, 

Ke. It is cured by blood-letting, clyſters, thin diet, di- 

luters, abſtergents, and aperiens. 

When an inflammation of the breaſt does not yield to 


| bleeding, bliſtering, and other evacuations, it commonly | 

ends one dap nan; when this happens in the pleura, : 

it ſometimes. breaks outwardly, and the matter is diſ- 

charged by the wound. When it 3 fo — — | 

_ ſubſtance of the lungs, the matter may be diſcharged by | 
| fr en, 


expectoration; but if it floats in the cavity of t 


between the pleura and the lunge, it can only be diſ- 


is apparently removed ; if his pulſe continues quick, 


_ though ſoft, his breathing difficult and oppreſſed, if he has 
cold ſhiverings at times, his cheeks fluſhed, his lips dry, and | - 


if he complains of thirſt and want of appetite, there is 
 SUMPTIGN of the Jungs will enſue. Buchan, 
PERIPTERE, Tisprm]ep®; formed of repi about, and wlepwy, 

wing 3 q, d. winged on every fide, in the Ancient Archi- 
_ eeflure, a building encompaſſed on the outſide with a ſeries 
7 inſulate columns, forming a kind of iſle, or portico, | 

all around, | _ ER 


reaſon to fear a ſuppuration, and that a phthiſis, or con- tion changed, ſo as tb proceed from below upwerds, it 


Such were the baſilica of Antonine, the ſeptizon of Seve- | | 


rus, the portico of Pompey, &. 588 | 
 Peripteres were properly temples which had columns on 
all the four ſides ; by which they were diſtinguiſhed: from 

profiyles and amphiproſtyles, the one of which had no co- 
lumns before, and the other none on the ſides. 

M. Perrault obſerves, that periptert, in its general ſenſe, 
includes all the ſpecies of temples which have porticoes 
of columns all around, whether the columns be diptere, 

or pſeudo-diptere, or ſimple periptere ; which is a ſpecies | 

that bears the name of the genus, and which has its co- | 


1 


lumns diſtant from the wall by the breadth of an inter- 


columnation.” For the difference between periptere and | 
 periſtyle, See PxRIST IIS. WO IN 
PERIPYEMA, a word uſed by chirurgical writers to ex- 
preſs a collection of matter wholly ſurrounding any part. 
PERIRRHAN TERION, Teppporrnpun, in Antiquity, aveſ- | 
fel, uſually of ſtone or braſs, filled with holy water, with | 
which all thoſe that were admitted to the ſacrifices. were | 
ſprinkled, and beyond which it was unlawful for any one 
that was geg, or profunc, to paſs. Some fay it was | 
placed in the aJvrey, or inmoſt receſs of the temple, into 
which none entered but the prieſt ; but Caſaubon will | 
have it to be placed at the door of the temple,” which | 
opinion ſeems. more probable, becauſe all perſons who |, 
bo —_ aCiCnnon or unpoluted, were permitted to paſs be- 

yond it. 5 INS OT 
PERISCII, Senne, g: d. circiumumbres, of rep \abouty| 
and cz jv 3 thoſe inhabitants of the | 
earth, whoſe ſhadow do, in one and the ſame-day ſucceſ- | 
_ tively turn to all the points of the horizon. 
Such are the inhabitants of the frozen zones, or thoſe | 
Who live within the compaſs. of the arctic and antardtic | 
| Circles; for, as the ſun never goes down to them after he 

13 ONce up, but moves 3 round about, ſo do their 
ſhadows ; infomuch that, in the ſame day, they have their, 
_ ſhadows on all fides. Fs ; 


nd goes on | 


8 u by the ancients on the RA . 
| The peri/aytiſm: is an inciſion which they made under the 
coronal" ſuture, reaching from one temple croſs to the 
other, and penetrating to the bone of the cranium : its 
Intention was to 5 the pericranium from the ſkull. 
PERISSACHOREOIA, a term found in;the-Code, about 


| the meaning whertof authors are mueh divided. 


Alciat, and ſome others," will have it to be the name of 
an office; viz. that of curator of the annona; or prob i- 
ſions, from wepiooue, abundance, and Xopnſea, to lead, or 


q 


| bring, Others take it to be the'office of wmagiltrate, who 
Was to look to the augmentation of the annoniaz and: the 
diſtribution of the ſame "D 


above their pay. See Donatives 5 » 
PERISSON, in Batany, à name given by the ancient 
_ Greeks; and afterwards by the Romans in the time of 


— 


Pliny, to a kind of nighefbade, which made thoſe peo- 
pentudryon and anbydron, and by ſome manicum STRYCH= 


Num, or ſimply manicon. | eng 
PERISSOSIS, a'word'ufed by Hippocrates to expreſs a re- 
PERISSOLOGY, w#:0o0no9ia, in Rhetoric, a quality of 

ſtyle directly oppoſitee to hraehylogy, and is otherwiſe 
called macrology. See MacroLoGy, BRACHYLOGY, and 
PERISTALTIC, pra, formed frem #:pirexna; and 

literally implying ſomething driven, or preſſed all around, 


their ſeveral parts are ſucceſſively contracted from above 


is called the vermicular motion. | a 


the circular! aud longitudinal fibres; whereof the fleſhy 
coat of the inteſtines is compoſed; It is by means hereof 
; that the chyle is driven into the orifices of the lacteal veins, 

and the excrements are preſſed downwards, and at laſt 
When this motion comes te be depraved, and its direc- 


1 e eng call the 1L IAS paſſions 

M. Ferrault, in an expreſs treatiſe on the periſtaltic mo- 
tion, obſerves, that though it is ordinarily ont attributed 
to the inteſtines, yet it is really an action eommon to all 
thoſe parts of the body which alter, prepare, concoct the 
ſeveral humours and ſpirits, which are the matter and in- 
ſtruments of animal action. In effect, he gives the name 


Pn A 4, LB 
PERISTAPHYLINUS, in Anatomy, a name which ſome 
give to a muſcle of the Uvvi.az more properly denomi- 
nated PTERYGOSTAPHYLENUS, s. 
PERISTERION, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to oe minor,; or Dall ſeabious 
PERIS TEN TES, the pigeon tone, in Natura! Hiftory, a 
name giren by ſome whimſical people to an odd conforma- 
tion of a pebble, which they ſuppoſe to repreſent very ex- 
actly a pigeon without its wings. It ſeems to have been 


ble. The variations of figure in the common pebbles are 
ſo infinite, that a perſon. of a fertile. imagination might 
find reſemblances to all the parts of the creation in the 
ſtones of a ſingle gravel- pit. The giving names to ſuch 
accidental things is not only dengel but miſchievous, 
as it cauſes great confuſion in natural hiſtory.  - 
FERN NA, in Anatomy, is — ianateal paers'of 
PERISTIARCHUS, wepirnapy e, in Antiquity, aname given 
to-the perſon that officiated in u luſtration. * het 
The word comes from wegira,' another name for uabaf- 


* 


PENMSTO MA, in * 10 a word uſed by authors to ex- 


PEMSTVTLE, ede formed from ty about, and 
vt column, in the Ancient Architecture, à place or build- 
gy: anc fled with a row of columns on the inſide ; by 


the b temple of Vitruvius; and fuck are 


now ſome in Rome, ſeveral places im Raly; and 
moſt cloifters of religious. VAT ON Pore 
PeRISTYLE is alſo uſed by modern writers, for a range ot 


Vox. III. Ne 263. 


| columns, either within or without.a building, 


10 1 Thus 


* 2 f . L 
Ws: 


ge el om. Maert will have it to ſigß- 
| = a donative, or diſtribution made to the ſoldiers, over 


ple who took it internally run mad. It was alſo called 


in Medicine, a motion proper to the 1nT8sTINEs; wherein 


downwards, or from the pylorus to the anus; in a manner 
ſomewhat reſembling the creeping of a worm: whence it 


nly TPne per iſtalrie motion is perſormed by the contraction of 
charged by an inciſion made betwixt the ribs. If the | . . 
2 patient's rength does not return after the inflammation | 


to all the motions whereby the cavities the body are | 


a mere luſus nature, in the formation of a common peb- | 


* 


Thus we ſay, the Corinthian periſtyle of the portal of the 

Louvre, &. 

PERIST YLION, wegiovaoy, among the Athenians, a large | 
ſquare place, though ſometimes oblong, in the middle of 
the gymnaſium, deligned for walking, and the perform- | 
ance of thoſe exercifes which were not to be performed 
in the are. | 

PERISYSTOLE, Aspi . in Medicine, the pauſe or in- 
terval between the two motions of the heart, or pulſe ; 
viz. that of the ſyſtole, or contraction; and that of the 
diaſtole, or dilatation. 

PERITEXIS, a word uſed by the old medical writers to 

expreſs a colliquation. | | 
HO a name h II ſome gy nag wy og cb of the 
mi es have cal yrites; they ſay it bas great 
virkues — the gout; — of ihem alſo have called it 
the lapis peridonius. - 
PERITON ALUM, or PzrITONEUM, Tepilovatoy, Or wepilo- 
aon, derived from the verb ve, I flretch all round, 
in Anatomy, a thin ſoft membrane, adherieg to the inner 
_ ſurface of the muſculi tranſverſi, covering and containing 
all the viſcera of the lower belly. See Tab. Anat. 

3 fig. I. lit. uu. fig. 3. lit. bb, | 4 
The figure and ſize of the peritonæum anſwer to thoſe of 
the lower belly, which it lines throughout; its internal 

_ ſurface is ſmooth, and lined with an unctuous humour, 

_ ſerving to prevent its wounding the inteſtines, and other 

parts it touches, as well as to lubricate and facilitate their 


motion. When the glands which furniſh it are obſtructed, | 


the peritonæum grows thick; as is frequently found in 
dropſies. | | - | | 
The external ſurface is fibrous and unequal, that it may 

_ adhere more firmly to the muſcles of the abdomen, linea 
alba, oſſa pubis, iſchium, ilium, facrum, and the vertebræ 
lumbares, to which it is faſtened; and from the laſt 
whereof many ſuppoſe it to have its origin. TR 
The peritoneum, in general, is a membrane of a pretty cloſe 
texture, and yet capable of a very great extenſion ; after 
which it can recover itſelf, and be contracted to its ordi- 


ſize, as we ſee in pregnancy, dropſies, corpulency, and | 


repletion. 
It is alſo connected 


this action is called the /igamentum ſuſpenſorium hepatis. 
The peritoneum is double every where, but appa- 
| rently ſo from the navel to the os pubis, and near the 


lumbar ver tebræ, as appears, not only from its extraor- | 


dinary thickneſs in both, but from its ſpontaneous part- 


ing in the latter, to receive the kidneys. But though it | 


ſeems to be made up of two portions, one internal, the 
other external, which many anatomiſts have conſidered 
as a duplicate of two diſtinct membranous laminz, yet, 
properly ſpeaking, the internal portion alone deſerves the 
name of 
of the peritanaum. The external portion is no more 
than a kind of fibrous or follicular apophyſis of the inter- 


nal, and may properly enough be called the cellular ſub- 


ſtance of the peritonæum. It is perforated in the npper 
part to give paſſage to the ceſophagus, aorta, and cava; 
in the under, for the fundament, the neck of the matrix, 
and the veſſels that go to the thighs : and in the fore- part 
to give paſſage to the umbilical veſſels. 


Its cellular ſubſtance has two proceſſes, which, in men, | 
falls down into the ſcrotum, wrap up the ſpermatic veſſels, | 


and, dilating, make the tunica vaginalis of the teſticles ; 
in women, they form a cover for the round ligament of 
the womb. _ | | BR, | 
There are other two elongations, which paſs under the 
ligamentum Fallopii, with the crural veſſels, which the 
involve, and are gradually loſt in their courſe 3 
To theſe we may add a fifth, which is ſpread on the neck 
of the bladder; and, perhaps, a ſixth, which accompa- 
nies the inteſtinum rectum. The great blood-veſſels, 
that is, the aorta and vena cava, are likewiſe involved in 
the cellular ſubſtance of the peritonæum. The true la- 
mina, or membranous portion of the peritonæum, is con- 
nected by the intervention of the cellular ſubſtance, with 
the inner ſurface of the cavity of the abdomen; and has 
productions peculiar to itſelf, and very different from 
thoſe of the cellular ſubſtance. Some of theſe are ſim- 
ly folded, like a duplicature; ſuch as the membranous 


igaments of the liver, colon, &c, ſome are expanded 
like ; inverted bags, to contain ſome viſcus, as the exter- 
nal membrane of the liver ; ſome begin by a fimple du- 
plicature, and are afterwards E into a cavity, 
which contains ſome organ, as in the meſentery ; ſame 
are alternately extcnded in the form of ſimple duplica- 
tures and of cavities, as in the meſocolon ; and fome 
form only a ſmall eminence on the inner ſurface of the 
great cavity of the peritenaum, as the kidneys and 
ureters, | 


to the inferior, or convex ſurface of | 
the liver, which it ſuſpends; and the part employed in | 


a membranous lamina, as being the main body | 


| Axis in PERITROCHIO, in Mechanics, one of the fix me- 


and to form thoſe tumors called hernie or ruptures, See 


PERI TROCHIUM, in Mechanics, a wheel or circle, con- 


move it, make that mechanical power, called axis in pe- 


PERJURY, perjurium, in Law, the crime of ſwearing wil- 


queſtion; whether it be of the perſon's own accord, or 
by ſubornation of another. If a man calls me perjured, 


ears mailed to it; and unlawful and corrupt procuring, 


univerſally capital. | 0 
PERIWINKLE, in Natural Hiſtery, the Engliſh name o 


neus. It has five ſpies ; the firſt ventricoſe ; in younger 
ſubjects ſtriated - wins ; 


8 : 
PERIWINKLE, pervinca, or v inca, 


The peritoneum receives veins and arteries from the mam- 


PER 


marie, diaphragmaticæ, epigaftricz, ſacræ, and lunibares. 
nerves from the os ſacrum and loins, Ol. Rudbeckia: 
pretends to have likewiſe diſcovered lymphatics ; but theſe 
being ſcaree viſible, except in hydropic caſes, 
much taken notice of. | 

In morbid caſes, great quantities of ſerum have beer 
found between the duplicatures of this membrane, when 
there was none in the cavity of the abdomen : this con. 
ſtitutes the true tympany. 

The uſe of the perl tonæ um, is to contain, and keep in their 
place, the viſcera of the abdomen, and to ſupply them 
with particular coats, &c. This is ſo manifeſt, that. 
whenever this membrane happens to be broken; or extra. 
ordinartly dilated, ſome of the parts are apt to fall dow. 


are not 


HERNIA, | Tag 

In the fiſh kind, the peritoneum, or membrane ſurroung.. 
ing the abdomen, is very variouſly coloured: In ſome it is of 
a ſhining ſilvery whiteneſs, as in the cyprini, pearch, eſoces, 
&c. In others it is of a fine pale fleſh-colour, as in the 
ſalmon ; and in ſome it is wholly black, or elſe variegated 
with very numerous black ſpots, as in the clupeæ, gadi, 
cotti, and ſpari. | 


centric with the baſe of a cylinder, and moveable toge- _ 
ther with it, abont an axis. Such is the wheel A B, Tas. 
III. Mechanics, fig. 44. moveable on the axis E F. « 
The axis, with the wheel and levers fixed therein to 


ritrochio. 


chanical powers, or ſimple machines, contrived for the 
raiſing of weights. See its ſtructure, doctrine, applica- 
tion, &c. under Axls in peritrochio. See allo MchAxi- 
CAL powers. | | 


fully, abſolutely, and falſely, in a lawful oath, admini- 
ſtered in ſome judicial proceeding, by one who has au- 
thority, in any matter relating to an iſſue, or cauſe in 


I have my action upon the caſe. If he calls me forjworn, 
w action lies, becauſe the forſwearing may be extrajudi- 
cial, . | 

Perjury is uſually excepted out of general acts of grace. 
At common law, the puniſhment of per;ury, and ſubor- 
dination of perjury, was anciently death; afterwards ba- 
niſhment, or cutting out the tongue; then forfeiture of 
goods; and now it is fine and impriſonment ; and the, 
offender is ever afterwards incapable to be a witneſs. 3 
Inſt. 163. By ſtatute, perſons committing wilful and 
corrupt perjury, in any cauſe — concerning lands 
or g &c. in any of the courts of record, ſhall for- 
feit 20/. and be impriſoned ſix months, and their oaths 
ſhall not be received in any court of record, until the 
judgment is reverſed; and if the offenders have not 
goods or chattels to the value of 20/. they ſhall be ſet on 

the pillory in ſome market-place, and have both their 


and ſuborning a witneſs to give falſe teſtimony in any 
court of record, &c. or corruptly procuring any witnels 
to teſtify in perpetuam rei memoriam, incurs a forfeiture ot 
40/. And if the offender be not worth 40/. he ſhall ſuffer 
ſix months impriſonment, and ſtand on the pillory in ſome 
open market, near the place where the offence was com 
mitted ; and ſhall not be received as a witneſs till ſuch 
judgment be reverſed, the party grieved ſhall recover da- 
mages againſt the proſecutor by action on the caſe, &e. 
5 Eliz. chap. 9. and not only in a court of record, but in 
any other lawful court, as a court baron, &c. peru may 
be committed. _ See 5 5 
The ſtatute 2 Geo, II. cap. 25. ſuperadds a power for 
the court to order the offender to be ſent to the houſe of 
correction for ſeven years, or to be tranſported for the 
ſame period; and makes it felony, without benefit of 
clergy, to return or eſcape within the time. Our an- 
cient law inflicted the puniſhment of deliberate MUR- 
DER on wilful perjury, when it was the cauſe of the deat 
of an innocent perſon; and by the laws of France it is 


a ſpecies of ſhells, beng the TURBO /:ttorers of Lin- 


in the old, ſmooth and of 4 

ounds on moſt rocks, far above 

lower-water mark, and is eaten in great plenty by the pt 

The Swediſh peaſants believe, that when t eſe m 

2 high up the rocks, they indicate a florm from the 
uth. | 


duſky colout. This a 


in Botany, à genus of 
Its characters arg thele : 
and cut :nt0 

five 


the pentandria monogynia claſs. 
the empalement of the flomer is permanenty 


7 


p E R 


ſive parts at the top; the flower has one falver-ſhaped 
petal, whoſe tube is longer than the empalement ; the 
brim is broad, ſpr eading open, 1 cut into five 


egments; it has five very ſhort inflexed ſtamina; 
— by ere, obtuſe ſumetits ; and two roundiſh 
-rmina, which have two roundiſh corpuſcles on their 
Fe, ſupporting one comm yle, the length of the ſta- 
mina, crowned by two ſtigmas ; the germen afterward 
turns to fruit, compoſed of two taper acute-pointed huſks, 
opening lengthways; with one valve, and filled with oblong 
cylindrical ſeeds, Miller reckons three, and Linnzus four 
es. | | 5 
* plant deſerves a place in the ſtove as much as any of 
the exotic plants we have in England; becauſe the ſlowers 
are very beautiful, and there is a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
them all the ſummer. Miller. | 
The periwinkles are _ known, even when not in flower 
or ſeed, by their branches being long and trailing, and 
their leaves ſmcoth and Hoc and approaching to the 
ſhape of bay- leaves. Theſe plants ſeldom ripen their 
fruit; and the way to make them do it is, to plant them 
in a ſmall pot, and cut off all the trailing branches; by 
| which means the nouriſhment will be carried up to the ri- 
pening of the fruit OS 
PERMANENT air and quantity. See the ſubſtantives. 
PERMEABLE denotes a body conſidered as its pores ar- 
capable of letting ſomewhat paſs through them. See 
Pon. | | 


PER MINIMA, in Medicine, denotes a perfect mixture of | 


the ſmalleſt particles of ſeveral bodies, or ingredients. 


PER MINIMA, in Pharmacy, denotes an intimate and per- 


fe& mixture of natural bodies; wherein their very mini- 
ma, i. e. their atoms, or firſt component particles, are ſup- 
poſed to be accurately blended together. | 
If filver and lead be melted together, they will thus min- 
le per minima. 8 N = 
| PERMISSION, permiſſio, in Rhetoric, a figure which dif- 
fers in nothing from coNCESSION, except that the latter 
relates only to argument and pleading, but the former to 
Action. E. gr. Quoniam, omnibus rebus ereptis, ſolum mibi 
fſupereſt animus et corpus : hec pſa, que de multis relifte 
funt, vobis et veſtræ condono poteftati. Vos me quo patto 
Vobis videtur, utamini, atque abutamini; licebit impune. 
In me quicquid libet ſtatuite, &c. N 8 
5 PERMIS 1 | 
PERMIT, a certificate granted by exciſe officers, and ſigned 


SIVE wafte.- See WASTE. Þ 


PER 


feet in the winter-time, popularly called a Le or Cit" 

BLAIN, | 

PERNOR of profits; he who takes or receives the profits 
of any thing. From the French preneur; taker; 

PERONE, in Anatomy, a bone of the leg, more uſually 
called FIBULA: 

PERONES, in Roman Antiquity, a kind of high ſhoes 
formed rudely of raw hides, and reaching up to the 
middle of the leg ; though in the more ancient times of 
the commonwealth, the ſenators uſed them, yet in later 
ages they were only uſed by the ploughmen and labourers. 
Hence Peronatus Arator. Perſius; Sat. v. ver; 1 92. and 
Juvenal, Sat. 14. ver. 186. | | 

PERONAUS anticus, longus, or primus; a muſcle of the 

leg, ariſing fleſhy and tendinous from the head to the 

middle of the perone ; whence, running as in a pulley, 
through the channel on the hind part of the outet ankle- 
bone, it is inſerted into the upper end of the bone of the 
metatarſus; which joins the great toe. The office of this 
muſcle is, to draw the foot upwards. See Tub. Anat. 


. I. 1. 65. fig. 2. u. 40. jig, 6. n: 43. fig. 7. 
Ne. 28. | | 


PERONEUS maximns, a muſcle of the leg, commonly called 
PERON Z£US poſticus. OO HET 
PERON Us medius. This is commonly called peronæus an- 
tieus. See PERON ZUS anticus. ; 5 
PERON.ZUS minimus, a ſmall muſcle, vulgarly thought to 
be a porrion of the extenſor dignitorum longus, though it 
is eaſily ſeparable from it. | | 
It is fied by fleſhy fibres in the lower half of the inſide 
of the fibula, between two oblique bony lines, on one 
ſide of the lower part of the extenſor dignitorum longus, 
to which muſcle it is ſimply contiguous ; from thenee it 
runs down, contracting in breadth, and paſſes, with the 
extenſor longus, through the common annular ligament, 
forming a flat tendon, which ſoon ſeparates from thoſe 
of the extenſor, and is inſerted near the baſis of the fifth 
metatarſal bone. It is diſtinguiſhed from the other two 
peronæi by a ſeptum, or production of the ligamentary 
aponeuroſis of the tibia. Winſlow. fa gh 
PERON US poſticus, brevis or ſecundus, a muſcle ſometimes 
alfo called /em:fibulzus, and peronæus maximus, ariſing 
fleſhy and ſharp on the back-part of the perone ; whence 
continuing down the outer {ide of the bone till below the 
middle, it forms a ſmooth, rg. flat tendon, which 
runs through the ſame channel at the bottom of the mal- 


by them, expreſſing the quantity of liquor, the name of leolus externus, with the longus, t5 the outſide of the os 


buyer and ſeller, and that the duty hath becn paid, or that 
tit hath been condemned as forfeited. 7 
_ PERMITIT—qrare non PERMITTIT. See QAR RE. 
PERMUTATION, the, truck, or exchange, of one thing 
for another. See EXCHANGE, | 
PERMUTATION, in the Canon Law, a real and actual ex- 
change of two benefices. . | TE 


Permutation is a means of bringing benefices into com- 


merce without. ſimony. 


The conditions required to a canonical permutation, are, 


1. That there be beneſices permuted on either ſide, though 
the revenues be unequal; and, in caſe of inequality, no 


compenſation is to be made in money, but only a penſion | 


is to be charged on the greater. 2. That each of the 
permutants quit their benefices, and make a procuration 


ad reſignandum. 3. That the permutation be followed by | 


2 collation of the ordinary. 4. That the ordinary be in- 
formed of the cauſe of the per mutation. 5. That thoſe, 
to whom the preſentation or election to the benefices be- 
longs, give their conſent; or, in caſe of their refuſal, 
that the conſent oſ the dioceſan be had. | 
The chief rules of permutation are, that if one of the 


compermutants cannot enjoy, he re-enters, with full right 


into the benefice he has quitted ; and that, if he die be- 
tore he have accompliſhed the permutation, on hit part, 
by the taking of poſſeſſion, the compermutant, who has 
accompliſhed, retains both benefices, unleſs they fall into 
the regale. | | | 
PERMUTATIONS of quantities, in Algebra, the CHANGES, 
ALTERNATIONS, or different COMBINATIONS, of any 
number of quantities. 
ERMUTATIONE archidiaconitus, & ecclęſiæ eidem annexa 
cum ecclefia & prebenda, is a writ iſſued to an ordinary, 
commanding him to admit a clerk to a benefice upon ex- 
change made with another. Reg. of Writs. 


PER MY te per tout A joint-tenant is ſaid to be ſeized of 


the land he holds jointly, pef my & per tout, i. e. he is 
leized by every parcel, and by the whole, totum tenet, & 
3 tenet 3 ſeu totum conjunctim, & nihil ſeparatim. 
ract. | 
PERNANCY, from the French prendre, to take, in Law, 
the taking or receiving any thing. 


. ; | . 
Iithes, in pernaney, are tithes taken, or which may be 


taken in kind. 


PERNIO, in Medicine, a diſeaſe afflicting the hands and 


fig. 7. u. 28. 


u. 44. | 
PEROQUETTE, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall ſpe- 


PARROT. | 
There are ſeveral kinds of this bird. 1. The common, 


ſpecies of parrot brought into Europe, and well known 
among the ancients. 2. The peroquette, which is green 
all over, without any variegation. 3. The pale, green, 
and red kind. 4. The red and green-creſted kind. 5. 
The red kind, with wings variegated with black and 
en:. | 
Beſide theſe, Margrave has deſcribed ſeven other Braſi- 


lian kinds, called the tiaputejuba, tuitirica, jendaya, tuicte, 


no particular name has been given; one of the ſize of a 
ſwallow, all over green, with a black beak, and a very 


with a ſhorter tail. Ray. | 
PERORATION, peroratio, in Rhetoric, the epilogue, or 
laſt part, of an oration z wherein, what the orator had 


with greater vehemence and paſſion. 


TION, wherein the ſubſtance of what was diffuſed 
throughout the whole ſpeeth, is collected briefly and 
curforily, and ſummed up with new force and weight. 
2. The moving the paſſions; which is fo peculiar to the 
peroration, that the maſters of the art call this part /eges 
affectuum. | 

he PASSIONS, to be raiſed in the peroration, are various, 
according to the various kinds of orations ; in a panegy- 
ric, love, admitation, emulation, joy, &c. In an in- 
vective, hatred, contempt, &c. In a deliberation, hope, 
confidence, or fear. 
The qualities acquired in the peroration are, that it be 
vehement and "paſſionate ; and that it be ſhort ; becauſe, 
as Cicero obſerves, tears ſoon ay ans" Wn 
The peroration was Cicero's maſter-piece ; here that great 
orator not only ſet his judges and auditors on fire, but 
even ſeemed to burn himſelf; eſpecially when he was to 
raiſe pity and commiſeration towards the accuſed ; where, 


metatarſi of the little toe. Its office is ro pull the foot 
| upwards. See Tab. Anat. Mol. / fig. I. n. 76. fig. b. 


cirs of the p/ittacus or parrot-kind, with a long tail. See 


which is green, red, and yellowiſh, and was the firſt 


tui para, anaca, and quizubatui, and two others, to which 


long tail; and the other of the ſize of a ſtarling, of a 
deep green on the back, and paler green on the belly, and 


inſiſted on through his whole diſcourſe, is urged afreſh, 


The peroration conſiſts of two parts: 1. RECapiTULA-. 


8 — — — 


i 
— .. ̃ ̃ . ood . : 


PERPE | 
non in natural hiſtory, firſt obſerved by M. Dodart, and 


ERPE 


Ls per 


and hence the altitu 
fall from the vertex to the baſe. | 
Zo ereft a PERPENDICULAR GI on any given point G, in 
a right line ML; one foot of the compaſſes being in G, 


fide G H and G K; from the points 
iünterval greater than the half of K H, ſtrike two arcs 
, _— in I; the right line G I is perpendicular to 
Perpendiculars are beſt deſcribed in practice 22 of 
a ſquare: one of whoſe legs is applied along t 
or from which the perpendicular is to be let fall or raiſed. | 
Zo ereft à PERPENDICULAR on the end of a given line, ſup- 
poſe at P; open your compaſles to any convenient di- 


for finding 


a little crooked, 


PER 


as he himſelf tells us, he frequently filled the forum with 
| | "He adds, that, where there | 
were ſeveral orators to ſpeak for the ſame perſon, the per- 
oration was always reſerved to him; and ſubjoins, that if 
he excelled herein, it was nor owing to genius, but the 


weeping and lamentation. 


pref himſelf ſhewed. This is abundantly evident in his 


ilonian peroration, where he ſays, ſed finis fit : neque | 


enim pre lacrymis jam loqui poſſum, & hic ſe lacrymis de- 


Fendi vetat=and in that for Rabirius Poſthumus : Sed 
Jam, quoniam, ut ſpero, fidem quam potuti, tibi prefiits, 
Peſtbume, reddam etiam lacrymas quas debeo = jam indicat | 
tot hominum fletus, quam fis carus tuis & me dolor debilitat, 


includitque Vocem. 0 


on another line, ſo as to make equal angles on each ſide; 


called alſo a normal line. | | | 
Thus the line IG /Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 70.) is per pen- 
- dicular to the line KH : i. e. makes right and equal an- 
gles therewith. e | | 
From the very notion of a perpendicular, it follows, 1. 

That the perpendicularity is mutual; i. e. if a line, as 


IG, be perpendicular to another, K H; that other is alſo 
icular to the firſt, | 
2. That onl 


ine is parallel to the other.. 
perpendicular to all the parallels of the other. 


6. That a perpendicular line is the ſhorteſt of all thoſe | 
' which can be drawn from the ſame point to the ſame right 
line. * | 

Hence the diſtance of a point from a line, is a right line 

drawn from the point | apy gt to the line ar plane; 

of a figure is a perpendicular let 


with any inrerval at pleaſure, cut off _ you on each 
and H, with an 


t line, to 


ſtance, and, ſetting one foot in C, deſcribe the arc 


RPS: lay a ruler from 8 m—_ C, it will find the 
point R in the arc, whence draw P R, 

cular to PS. 33 | 
To let fall a PERPENDICULAR on a given line, M P, from 
a given point L; fig. 71.) ſet on foot of the compaſſes in 

L, and with the other croſs the given line in the points | 
M and G. Then, ſetting the compaſſes in G and M, 
ſtrike two arcs interſecting each other in a: then lay a ruler 
from L. to a, and the line K L, deſcribed thereby, is the 
7 r v required. | | SITE 

A line is faid to be perpendicular to a plane, when it is | 
perpendicular to more than two lines drawn in that 


plane. 


A plane is ſaid to be perpendicular to another plane, when | 


a line in one plane is perpendicular to the other plane. 


PERPENDICULAR to a curve, is a right line cutting the curve | 
in the point in which any other right line touches it, and | 


is alſo itſelf perpendicular to that tangent. 


. . : | | - 
PERPENDICULAR, in Fortification. See FORTIFICATION, 


according to M. Vauban's method, and according to count 


Pagan s method. e 
PERPENDICULAR, in Geometry, is a ſmall inſtrument uſed 
the centre line of a piece in the operation of 


pointing it to a given object. See Pointing of a GUN, 
DICULARITY of plants is a curious phenome- 


publiſhed in an eſſay on the affectation of perpendicularity 


_ obſerved in the ſtems or ſtalks of all plants, in the roots 
of many, and even in their branches, as much as pofli- | 


le. > {= 
The matter of fact is, that, hong: almoſt all plants riſe 

et the ſtems ſhoot up perpendicularly, 
and the roots ſink down perpendicularly : even ſuch as, by 


the declivity of the ſoil, come out inclined, or ſuch as are 
diverted out of the perpendicular by any violent means, | 
again redreſs and ſtraiten themſelves, and recover their 
perpendicularity, by making a ſecond and contrary bend 
or elbow, — 


out rectifying the firſt. A common eye 


looks upon this affectation without any ſurprize: but a 


' 


ICULAR, in Geometry, a line falling direAly | 


one perpendicular can be drawn from one | 
point in the ſame place. | | 
3. That if a perpendicular be 
it was drawn perpendicularly to; 
be perpendicular to the fame. 
4. That if there be two po 


continued through the line [ 
the continuation will alſo 


ints of a right line, each of | 
which is at an equal diſtance from two points of another 
1 

5. That a line, which is perpendicular to another, is alſo 


which is per pendi- 


_ 


man that knows what a plant is, and how fermed, fings;e 


its branches a finer and more vo 
fect, moſt naturaliſts conceive the root as the ſtomach of 


8 erect. — 


% 
x 
4 4 wy 4 4 2 — 
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a ſubject of aſtoniſhment, ; 

In effect, each ſeed contains in it a little plant, alread 
formed, and needing nothing but to be unfolded: the 
little plant has its little root; and the pulp, which is uſu. 
ally ſeparated into two lobes, is the foundation of the firſt 


food the plantule draws, by its root, when it begins to 


erminate. | 

ow if a ſeed in the earth be ſo diſpoſed, as that the root 
of the little plant be turned downwards, and the ſtem 
upwards, and even 05 endicularly upwards, it is eaſy to 
conceive, that the little plant coming to unfold itſelff, its 
ſtalk and root need only follow the direction they have, 
to grow e e ci But it is known, the ſeeds of 
plants, whether ſown of themſelves, or by the help of 
man, fall in the ground at random; and among an infi- 
nite number of ſituations with regard to the ſtalk of their 
lant, the perpendicular one upwards is but one. 
n all the reſt, therefore, it is neceſſary the ſtalk redreſs 
or rectify itſelf, in order to get out of the ground: but 
what force is it, that effects this change, which is cer- 


tainly a violent action? Is it, that the ſtalk, finding a 


leſs load of earth above it, goes naturally that way where 
it finds the leaſt obſtacle? Where this ſo, the little root, 
when it happens to be uppermoſt; muſt, for the fame” 
reaſon, follow the ſame direction, and mount on high, 

M. Dodart, therefore, to. account for two ſuch different 
actions, has recourſe to another ſyſtem ; he ſuppoſes that 
the fibres of the ſtalks are of ſuch a nature, as that they 

contract and ſhorten by the heat of the ſun, and lengthen 
out by the moiſture of the earth; and, on the contrary, 
that the fibres of the roots contract by the moiſture of 
the earth, and lengthen by the heat of the ſun. | 
When, then, ihe plantule is inverted, snd the root is at 
the top, the fibres, which compoſe one of the branches 
of the root, are not equally expoſed to. the moiſture of 
the earth; the lower part is more expoſed. than the upper. 
The lower, therefore, muſt contract the moſt; which con- 
traction is again promoted by the lengthening of the up- 
per, whereon the ſun acts with the greateſt force. oo | 
conſequence, therefore, this branch-of the root muſt re- 
coil towards the earth, and, inſinuating through the 


- pores thereof, muſt get underneath the bulb, &c. By 


inverting this mma. 
comes to get uppermoſt. | 5 | 
In a word, we may imagine, that the earth attracts the 


it is eaſy to ſhew how the ſtals 


root to itſelf, and that the ſun contributes to its deſcent ; 


and, on the contrary, that the ſun attracts the ſtem, and 
the earth, in ſome meaſure, ſends it towards the ſame, | 
As to the ſecond ſtraitening, viz. that of the ſtalks in the 


open air, he takes it to ariſe from the impreſſion of ex- 


ternal cauſes, particularly the fun and rain. For the up- 
per part of a ſtalk, that is bent, is more expoſed to the 
rain, dew, and even the ſun, &c. than the under. Now | 
both theſe cauſes, in a certain ſtructure of the fibres, tend 
equally to ſtraiten the part moſt expoſed, by the ſhorten- 
ing they ſucceſſively occaſion in it; for moiſture ſhprtens 
hy ſwelling, and heat by diſſipating. Indeed, what that 
ſtructure is, which gives the fibres ſuch different qualities, 
or whereon it and is ſtill a myſtery. 7 | 
M. de la Hire accounts for the perpendicularity of the {ſtems 
or ſtalks of plants, thus : he imagines that, in plants, the 
root deaws à coarſer and heavier Juice : and the ſtem and 
nile one. And, in ef- 


the plant, where the juices of the earth are ſubtilized, ſo 
as to become able to riſe through the ſtem to the extre- 
mity of the branches. This difference of juices ſuppoſes 
larger pores in the roots than the ſtalk, &c. and, in a 
word, a different contexture ; which difference mult be 
found even in the little inviſible plant encloſed in the ſeed : 
in this plantule, therefore, we may conceive a point of 
ſeparation ; ſuch as that all on one ſide, e. gr. the root, 
ſhall be unfolded by the groſſer juices, and all on the other 


ſide, by the more ſubtile juices, 


Suppoſe, now, the plantule, when its parts begin to un- 
fold, to be entirely invertcd ; the root atop, and the ſtalk 
below: the juices which enter the root will {ill be coarſeſt, 
and when they have opened and enlarged the pores, ſo as 
to admit juices of a determinate weight, thoſe juices, {till 


* preſſing the root more and more, will drive it down- 


wards; and this the more as the root is more extended 


or enlarged ; for the point of ſeparation being conceived _ 


as the fixed point of a lever, they will act by the longer 
arm. At the ſame time, the volatile juices, having pe- 
netrated the ſtalk, will attend to give it a direction from 
below upwards ; and, by reaſon of the lever, will give it 
more and more every day. Thus is the little plant 
turned on its fixed point of ſeparation, till it be perfectiy 


The plant thus erected, the ſtalk, we know, ſhould con- 
tinue to rife perpendicularly, to give it the more firm 


biding 


P E R 


Tl manner wherein this is effected, M. Parent lays 
down thus: the nutritious juice being arrived at the ex- 
tremity of a riſing {talk, if it evaporate, the weight of the 


aun which encompaſſes it on all ſides, will make it aſcend 


verucally; and, if it do not evaporate, but congeal, and 


remain fixed to that extremity whence it was ready to go 
of, the weight of the air will give it the ſame direction; 
ſo that the (talk will have acquired a very little new part, 
vertically laid over it: juſt as in a candle held in any way 
obliquely to the horizon, the flame till continues ver- 
tical, by the preſſure of the atmoſphere. 'The new 
drops of juice that ſucceed will follow the ſame direc- 
tion; and, as all together form the ſtalk, that muſt of 


courſe be vertical, unleſs ſome particular circumſtance. 


intervene. | 
As to the branches, which are at firſt ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed laterally out of the ſtalk in the firſt embryo of the 
plant ; though they ſhould even come out in an horizon- 
tal direction, yet mult they raiſe themſelves upwards by 
the conſtant direction of the nutritious juice, which at 
firſt ſcarce-meets any reſiſtance in a tender ſupple branch; 
and even afterwarde, though the branch grow more lirm, 
et will it act with the more advantage; ſince the branch, 
being become longer, furniſhes it with a longer arm or 
lever. The ſlender action of a little drop becomes very 
considerable, by its continuity, and by rhe aſſiſtauce of 
ſuch favourable circumſtances. Hence may be accounted 
for that regular ſituation and direckion of the branches, 


which all, and always nearly, make the fame conſtant 


angle of 45* with the ſtem, and with one another. 
M. Aſtruc accounts for the perperd:cularity of the ſtems, 

and their redreſſing themſelves on theſe two principles: 
1. That the nutritious juice ariſes from the circumference 
of the plant, and terminates in the pith. 2. That fluids, 
contained in tubes either parallel or obhque to the hori— 
zon, gravitate on the lower part of the tubes, and not at 
all on the upper. | | 

From hence it eaſily follows, that, in a plant poſited either 
obliquely or parallel to the horizon, the nutritious juice 


wil act more on the lower part of the canals than the 


upper, and, by this means, inſinuate more into the ca- 


nals communicating therewich, and be collected more 


copiouſly therein: thus the parts on the lower fide will 
receive more accretion, and be more nouriſhed, than 
"thoſe on the upper; the conſequence whereof mult be, 
that the extremity of the plant will be obliged to bend 
upwards. 5 5 | 
Ihe {ame principle brings the ſeed into 1's due ſituation 
at firſt: in a bean, planted upſide down, the plume and 
radicle are eaiily perceived with the naked eye, to thoot, 
at firſt, directly, for about an inch; but thenceforth 
they begin to bend, the one downward, and the other 
upward. The like is ſeen of a heap of barley to be made 
into malt, or in a quantity of acorns laid to ſprout in a 
moiſt place, &c. each grain of barley, in the ſirſt caſe, 
and each acorn, in the ſecond, has a different ſituation; 
and yet all the ſprouts tend directly upward, and the 
roots downward, and the curvity or bend they make, is 
greater or leſs, as their ſituation approaches more or leſs 
to the direction wherein no curvature at all would be 
necellary. Now, two ſuch oppolite. motions cannot ariſe 
without ſuppoſing ſome conſiderable difference between 
the two parts: the only one we know of is, that the plume 
is fed by a juice imparicd to it by tubes parallel to its 
hides; whereas the radical imbibes its nouriſhment at all 
the pores in its ſurface. As oft, therefore, as rhe plume 
is either parallel or inclined to the horizon, the nutri- 
tious juice, feeding the lower parts more than the upper, 


will determine its extremes to turn upward, for the rea- |. 


ſons already aſſigned. On the contrary, when the ra— 
dicle is in the like ſituation, the nutritious juice pene- 
trating more copioully through the upper part than the 
under, there will be a greater accietion of the former 
than the latter; and, conſequently, the radicle will be 
bent downwards; and this mutual curvity of the plume 
and radicle muſt continue, till ſuch time as their ſides are 
nouriſhed alike, which cannot be till they are perpendi- 
cular. Memoires de Acad. Royale des Scienc. an. 1708. 
PERPENDICULAR roots. See FIBROSE-roots..... 
PERPETU AL, ſomething that endures always, or that laſts 


for ever. 
PERPETUAL is ſomctimes alſo uſed for a thing that laſts, 


or holds, during a perſon's life. 
Thus oſſices, &c. held 4urante vita, are ſometimes called 
perpetual offices, In this ſenſe, M. Fontcnelle was ſaid 
to be perpetual ſecretary of the Royal Academy of Sci— 
_ ences. Hence the French call him abſolutely, . Ie 
Perpetuel. | . 
PtrpkTU ar, attiin, See ACTION. 
PERPETUAL curate. See CURATE. 
Vou, III. Nv 264. . 


biding, and enable it to withſtand the effort of wind and 


7 


PER 


PERPETUAL glands, in Anatomy, are thoſe which are nas 
tural; thus diſtinguiſhed from the adventitious ones. 
See Gr.anDs, 2 

PERPETUAL lamp. See LA Mur. | 

PERPETUAL motion, in Mechanics, See MoT1oN. 

Circle of PERPETUAL occuultation and apparition. See CIR» 
CLE. . 

PERPETUAL pills, pilule PERPETUR, among Phy/ictans, 
are pills made of regulus of antimony ; which, being 
ſwallowed and voided fifty times, will purge every time 
with undiminiſhed force. | 

PERPETUAL, or endleſs /crew. See SCREW, 

PERPETUAL virginitiy. See VIRGIN. | 

PERPETUTITY, in Annuities, is always the quotient of 
unity divided by the intereſt of 1/7, for a year, or 1007. 
divided by the rate of idtereſt. Thus, the perpetuity is 
33.33. 28.57, 25, 20, or 16.666, according as intereſt 
is reckoned at 3, 32, 4, 5, or 6 per cent. Sce ANNUI1- 
TIEs and ASSURANCES, | 

PERPETUITY, gerpetultas, in the Canon Law, the quality of 
a beneſice that is irrevocable, or whoſe incumbent cannot 
be deprived, except in certain caſes determined by law. 
It is aſſerted, with reaſon, that the perpetuity of henefices 
is eſtabliſicd by the ancient canons; and that prieſts are 
inſcparably attached to their churches, as by a ſpiritual 

marriage. It is true, by the corruption'of the times, the 
ſecular prieſts being fallen into great diforder, and even 
contempt, the biſhops ancicntly called the religious to 
their aſſiſtance, and commited to them rhe cure of ſouls, 
and the adminiſtration of parithes ; ſtill remanding them 
back again to their cloiſters, when they thought fit, and 
again revoking them ad nutum. 

But this vague and uncetitain adminiſtration only laſted 


to the tweifth century, when benefices returned to their 
effential perpetuity. | | 


PER Q /jervir;a is a writ judicial, iſſuing on the note 


of a tine; and lies for the cognize of a manor, ſeignory, 
chief rent, or other ſervices, to compel the tenant of the 
land, at the time of the fine levied, to attoumn to him. 


own induitry, or purchaſed with his own money—In 
contradiſtinction to that which deſcends to him from his 
father or his anceſtors. L | 


PERQUISITES of courts, are thoſe profits which ariſe to a 


above the certain yeaily profits of his lands: as fines of 
copyholds, hert: ts, amerciaments, waifes, ſtrays, &c. 


PER QUOD conſortium amiſit: or PER Quop ſervitinn 


amiſit, are words neceſſary in declarations for treſpaſs, 
&c. where a man's wife or ſervant is bcateu or taken 
from him, and he toſes their ſervice, &c. 2 Lill. Abr 
595, 596. 
PERRIWIG. See PERRU EKF. 
PERRIWINKLE. See PERIWINELE. | 
PERRON, in Architecture, a ſtaircaſe lying open, or with; 
outſide the building: properly, the ſteps before the front 
of the building, which lead into the ürſt ſtory when 
raiſed a little above the level of the ground. 
Perron are made of different forms and ſizes, with re- 
gard to the ſpace and height they are to lead to. Some- 
times the iteps are round, or oval; more uſually they are 
ſquare. c | | 
PERRURE, or PER R1w1G, was anciently uſed for a long 
head of natural hair: ſuch, particularly, as there was 
care taken in the adjuſting aud trimming of. . 
Menage derives the word, by a long detour, from the 
Latin p:/us, hair, The ſeveral ſtages of its paſſage, ac- 
cording to the critic, are pilus, pelus, pelutus, peluticus, 
pelutica, perutica, peruca, perritgue, | | 
The Latins called it coma ; whetice part of Gaul took the 
denomination of Cl Comata, from the long hair which 
the natives wore as a lign of freedom. An ancient au— 
thor ſays, that Abſalom's perrute weighed two hundred 
- ſhekles. 4 
PERRUKE is now uſed for a ſet of falfe or borrowed hair, 
__ curled, buckled, and fewed together on a frame, or cawl; 
anciently called capi/lamentum, or falſe perrute. 
It is doubted, whether or no the ute of perrutes was 


hair. Martial and Juvenal make merry with the women 
of their time, for making themſelves look young with 
their borrowed hair; with the men who changed their 
colours according to the ſeaſons; and with the dotards, 
who hoped to deceive the Deſtinies by their white hair, 

But theſe ſeem to have ſcarce had any thing in common 
with our perrukes; and were, at beſt, only compoſed of 
hair painted, and glued together. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the deſcription Lampridius gives of the 
emperor Commodus's perruke : it was Powdered with 
ſcrapings of gold, and oiled (if we may uſe the expreſ- 
ſion) with glutinous perfumes for the powder to hang by. 


In eſſect, the uſe of perrutes, at leaſt in their preſen; 
10 K | mode, 


PEROQUISLITE, pergu//ztum, any thing gotten by a man's 


lord of a manor, by virtue of his court-baron, over and 


known among the ancients. It 1s true, they uſed falſe 


LF Eo EE 


as he himſdlf tells us, he * filled the forum with 
weeping and lamentation. He adds, that, where there 


were ſeveral orators to ſpeak for the ſame perſon, the per- | 
oration was always reſerved to him; and ſubjoins, that if | 


he excelled herein, it was nor owing to genius, but the 
13 himſelf ſhewed. This is abundantly evident in his 
VMlilonian peroration, where he ſays, ſed finis fit : neque 
enim pre lacrymis jam loqui poſſum, & hic ſe lacrymis de- 
Fendi vetat and in that for Rabirius Poſthumus : Sed 
jam, quoniam, ut ſpero, fidem quam potui, tibi præſtiti, 


Poſthume, reddam etiam lacrymas quas debeo = jam indicat | 


tot hominum fletus, quam ſis carus tuis & me dolor debilitat, 


includitque vocem. 5 
PERPEND 


called alſo a normal line. 


Thus the line IG /Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 70.) is perpen- | * 


| dicular to the line KH : i. e. makes right and equal an- 
les therewith. . eee 
From the very notion of a perpendicular, it follows, I. 
That the perpendicularity is mutual; 1. e. if a line, as 
IG, be perpendicular to another, K H; that other is alſo 
perpendicular to the firſt. | OT 

2. That wy 


- point in the ſame place. 


3. Thar if a perpendicular be continued through the line | 
it was drawn perpendicularly to; the continuation will alſo | 


be perpendicular to the fame. EB | | 

4. That if there be two points of a right line, each of 
which is at an equal diſtance from two points of another 
right line; that line is parallel to the other. 


5. That a line, which is perpendicular to another, is alſo | 


perpendicular to all the parallels of the other. 


6. That a perpendicular line is the ſhorteſt of all thoſe | 
which can be drawn from the ſame point to the ſame right 


line. | 

Hence the diſtance of a point from a line, is a right line 
- drawn from the point A d es to the line or plane; 
and hence the altitu 

fall from the vertex to the baſe. _ | 

To erect a PERPENDICULAR GT on any given point G, in 


a right line ML; one foot of the compaſſes being in G, 


with any inrerval at pleaſure, cut off _ parts on each 
fide G Hl and G K; from the points 
interval greater than the half of K H, ſtrike two arcs 


iünterſecting in I; the right line GI is perpendicular to 


MI. 


Perpendiculars are beſt def-ribed in practice F Eng of | 


. a ſquare: one of whoſe legs is applied along that line, to 
or from which the perpendicular is to be let fall or raiſed. 


ICULAR, in Geometry, a line falling directly 
on another line, ſo as to make equal angles on each ide 3 


one perpendicular can be drawn from one | 


of a figure is a perpendicular let | 


and H, with an | 
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man that knows what a plant is, and how ferm ; 
a ſubject of wee rofl y got ea, funds Ie 
In effect, each ſeed contains in it a little plant, alread 

formed, and needing nothing but to be unfolded: the 
little plant has its little root; and the pulp, which is uſu. 
ally. ſeparated into two lobes, is the foundation of the firſt 


food the plantule draws, by its root, when it begins to 


er | 

ow if a ſeed in the earth be fo diſpoſed, as that the root 
of the little plant be turned downwards, and the ſtem 
upwards, and even py endicularly upwards, it. is eaſy to 
concelve, that the little plant coming to unfold itſelf, its 
ſtalk and root need only follow the direction they have 
to grow perpendicularly. But it is known, the feeds of | 
plants, whether ſown of themſelves, or by the help of 
man, fall in the ground at random; and among an infi- 
nite number of ſituations with regard to the ſtalk of their 
plant, the perpendicular one upwards is but one. | 
n all the reſt, therefore, it is neceſſary the ſtalk redreſs 
or rectify itſelf, in order to get out of the ground: but 
what force is it, that effects this change, which is cer- 


tainly a violent action? Is it, that the ſtalk, finding a 


leſs load of earth above it, goes naturally that way where 
it finds the leaſt obſtacle ? Where this fo, the little root, 
when it happens to be uppermoſt, muſt, for the ſame 
reaſon, follow the ſame direction, and mount on high, 
M. Dodart, therefore, to account for two ſuch dif-rent 
actions, has recourſe to another ſyſtem ; he ſuppoſes that 
the fibres of the ſtalks are of ſuch a nature, as that they 
contract and ſhorten by the heat of the ſun, and lengthen 
out by the moiſture of the earth; and, on the contrary, 
that the fibres of the roots contract by the moiſture of 
the earth, and lengthen by the heat of the ſun. | 
When, then, 1he plantule is inverted, snd the root is at 
the top, the fibres, which compoſe one of the branches 
of the root, are not equally expoſed to. the moiſture of 


the earth ; the lower part is more expoſed. than the upper, 


The lower, therefore, muſt contract the moſt ; which con- 
traction is again promoted by the lengthening of the up- 


per, whereon the ſun acts with the greateſt force, Of 


conſequence, therefore, this branch of the root mult re- 
coil towards the earth, and, inſinuating through the 


pores thereof, muſt get underneath the bulb, &c. By 


inverting this reaſoning, it is eaſy to ſhew how the ftals 
comes to get uppermoſt. | | | 1 
In a word, we may imagine, that the earth attracts the 
root to itſelf, and that the ſun contributes to its deſcent ; 
and, on the contrary, that the ſun attracts the ſtem, and 
the earth, in ſome meaſure, ſends it towards the ſame. 

As to the ſecond ſtraitening, viz. that of the ſtalks in the 


open air, he takes it to ariſe from the impreſſion of ex- 

ternal cauſes, particularly the fun and rain. For the up- 
per part of a ſtalk, that is bent, is more expoſed to the 
rain, dew, and even the ſun, &c. than the under. Now ] B 
both theſe cauſes, in a certain ſtructure of the fibres, tend 


To ereft a PERPENDICULAR on the end of a given line, ſup- | 
- poſe at P; open your compaſſes to any convenient d; - 

ſtance, and, ſetting one foot in C, deſcribe the arc 

RPS: lay a ruler from 8 through C, it will find the 


PERPE 


point R in the arc, whence draw P R, which is perpendi- 
exlar OPS. | 125 
To let fall a PERPENDICULAR on a you line, M P, from 
a given point L; {fig. 71.) ſet on foot of the compaſſes in 
L, and with the other croſs the given line in the points 
M and G. Then, ſetting the compaſſes in G and M, 


ſtrike two arcs interſecting each other in a : then lay a ruler 


from L to a, and the line K L, deſcribed thereby, is the 
eee required. | | . 
A line is ſaid to be perpendicular to a plane, when it is 


perpendicular to more than two lines drawn in that 


lane. 


A plane is ſaid to be perpendicular to another plane, when | 


a line in one plane is perpendicular to the other plane. 
PERPENDICULAR to a curve, is a right line cutting the curve 
in the point in which any other right line touches it, and 
is alſo itſelf perpendicular to that tangent. 
PERPENDICULAR, in Fortification. 


Pagan's method. | . 
PERPENDICULAR, in Geometry, is a ſmall inſtrument uſed 


for finding the centre line of a piece in the operation of 


pointing it to a given object. See Pointing of a GUN, 
DICULARIT 4 plants is a curious phenome- 
non in natural hiſtory, firſt obſerved by M. Dodart, and 
publiſhed in an eſſay on the affectation of perpendicularity 
obſerved in the ſtems or ſtalks of all plants, in the roots 


of many, and even in their branches, as much as pofli- 


ble. , tees 
The matter of fact is, that, 2 almoſt all plants riſe 
a little crooked, yet the ſtems ſhoot up perpendicularly, 
and the roots ſink down perpendicularly : even ſuch as, by 
the declivity of the ſoil, come out inclined, or ſuch as are 
diverted out of the perpendicular by any violent means, 
again redreſs and ſtraiten themſelves, and recover their 
per pendicularity, by making a ſecond and contrary bend 
or elbow, without rectifying the firſt. A common eye 
looks upon this affectation without any ſurprize: but a 
T; | 8 


| 
ee FORTIFICATION, | 
according to M. Vauban's method, and according to count | 


Ing they ſucceſſively occaſion in it; 


its branches a fincr and more vo 


turned on its fixed point o 


* erect, %. 
The plant thus erected, the ſtalk, we know, ſhould con- 
tinue to riſe perpendicular ly, to give it the more firm 


biding 


equally to ſtraiten the part moſt expoſed, by the ſhorten- 
| for moiſture ſhortens 


hy ſwelling, and heat by diſſipating. Indeed, what that 


ſtructure is, which gives the fibres ſuch different qualities, 
by | | 


or whereon it depends, is ſtill a myſtery. bp 
M. de la Hire accounts for the perpendicularity of the ftems 


or ſtalks of plants, thus : he imagines that, in plants, the 


root deaws a coarſer and heavier Juice : and the ſtem and 
atile one. And, in et- 
fect, moſt naturaliſts conceive the root as the ſtomach of 


the plant, where the juices of the earth are ſubtilized, ſo 


as to become able to riſe through the ſtent to the extre- 
mity of the branches. This difference of juices ſuppoſes 
larger pores in the roots than the ſtalk, &c. and, in a 
word, a different contexture; which difference muſt be 
found even in the little inviſible plant encloſed in the ſeed: 
in this plantule, therefore, we may conceive a point of 

ſeparation; ſuch as that all on one ſide, e. gr. the root, 
ſhall be unfolded by the groſſer juices, and all on the other 
ſide, by the more ſubtile juices, | | 
Suppoſe, now, the plantule, when its parts begin to un- 


fold, to be entirely invertcd ; the root atop, and the ſtalk 


below: the juices which enter the root will {ill be coarſeſt, 
and when they have opened and enlarged the pores, ſo as 
to admit juices of a determinate weight, thoſe juices, ſtill 


preſſing the root more and more, will drive it down- 


wards ; and this the more as the root is more extended 
or enlarged ; for the point of ſeparation being conceived 


as the fixed point of a lever, they will act by the longer 


arm. At the ſame time, the volatile juices, having pe- 
netrated the ſtalk, will attend to give it a direction from 
below upwards ; and, by reaſon of the lever, will give it 
Thus is the little plant 
ſeparation, till it be periectly | 


PER 


biding, and enable it to withſtand the effort of wind and 
ther. 8 
3 wherein this is effected, M. Parent lays 
down thus: the nutritious juice being arrived at the ex- 
tremity of a riſing talk, if it evaporate, the weight of the 
ai; which encompaſſes it on all ſides, will make it aſcend 
verucally; and, if it do not evaporate, but congeal, and 
remain fixed to that extremity whence it was ready to go 
of. the weight of the air will give it the ſame direction; 
ſo that the (talk will have acquired a very little new part, 
vertically laid over it: juſt as in a candle held in any way 
obliquely to the horizon, the flame till continues ver- 
tical, by the preſſure of the atmoſphere. The new 
drops of juice that ſucceed will follow the ſame direc- 
tion; and, 2s all together form the ſtalk, that muſt of 
courſe be vertical, unleſs ſome particular circumſtance 
intervene. | IR, 
As to the branches, which are at firſt ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed laterally out of the ſtalk in the firſt embryo of the 
lant ; though they ſhould even come out in an horizon- 
tal direction, yet mult they raiſe themſelves upwards by 
the conſtant direCtion of the nutritious juice, which at 
firſt ſcarce-meets any reſiſtance in a tender ſupple branch; 
and even afterwarde, though the branch grow more lirm, 
yet will it act witli the more advantage; lince the branch, 


being become longer, turniſhes it with a longer arm or | 


lever. The flender aCtion of a little drop becomes very 
considerable, by its continuity, and by rhe affiitance of 
ſuch favourable circumſtances. Hence may be accounted. 
for that regular fituation and direction of the branches, 
which all, and always nearly, make the ſame conltant 
angle of 45* with the ſtem, and with one another.” 

M. Aſtruc accounts for the perperdicularity of the ſtems, 
and their redreſſing themſelves on theſe two priuciples: 


1. That the nutritious juice arifes from the circumference | 


of the plant, and terminates in the pith. 2. That fluids, 
contained in tubes either parallel or oblique to the hori— 
zon, gravitate on the lower part of the tubes, and not at 
all on the upper. eh 5 
From hence it eaſily follows, that, in a plant poſited either 
obliquely or parallel to the horizon, the nutritious: juice 


wilt act more on the lower part of the canals than the 


upper, and, by this means, infinuate more into the ca- 
nals communicating therewich, and be collected more 


copiouſly therein: thus the parts on the lower ſide will 


receive more accretion, and be more nouriſhed, than 
thoſe on the upper; the conſequence whereof muſt be, 
that the extremity of the plant will be obliged to berd 
upwards. | 8 | 9 

The {ame principle brings the ſeed into 1's due ſituation 
at firſt; in a bean, planted upſide down, the plume and 
radicle are eaiily perceived with the naked eye, to thoot, 
at firſt, directiy, for about an inch; but thencetorth 
they begin to bend, the one downward, and the other 
upward. The like is ſeen of a heap of barley to be made 


into malt, or in a quantity of acorns laid to ſprout in | 


moilt place, &c. each grain of barley, in the fürſt cafe, 
and each acorn, in the ſecond, has a different fituation ; 
and yet all the ſprouts tend directly upward, and the 
roots downward, and the curvity or bend they make, is 
greater or leſs, as their ſituation approaches more or leſs 
to the direction wherein no curvature at all would be 
necellary. Now, two ſuch oppolite motions cannot ariſe 
without ſuppoſing {6me conſiderable difference between 
the two parts: the only one we know of 1s, that the plume 
is fed by a juice imparted to it by tubes parallel to its 


tides; whereas the radical imbibes its nouriſhment at all | 


the pores in its ſurface. As oft, therefore, as rhe plume 
is either parallel or inclined to the horizon, the nutri- 
tious juice, feeding the lower parts more than the upper, 
will determine its extremes to !urn upward, for the rca- 
ſons already atſigned. On the contrary, when the ra— 
diele is in the like ſituation, the nutritious juice pene- 
trating more copioully through the upper part than the 
under, there will be a greater accretion of the former 
than the latter; and, conſequently, the radicle will be 
bent dowi wards ;z and this mutual curvity of the plume 
and radicle mult continue, till ſuch time as their fides are 
nouriſhed alike, Which cannot be till they are perpendi— 


cular. Memoires de | Acad. Royale des Scienc. an. 1708. | 


PERPENDICULAR vors. See F1BROSE roots. | 

PERPETUAL, ſomething that endures always, or that laſts 

tor eve | 1 | 

3 Cr, ; 

PERPETUAL is ſometimes alſo uſcd for a thing that laſts, 
or holds, during a perſon's lite. | 

Thus offices, &c. held durante vita, are ſometimes called 

perpetual offices. In this ſenſe, M. Fontcnelle was ſaid 


to be perpetual ſecretary of the Royal Academy of Sct- þ 


ences. Hence the 
Perpetuel. 
ERPETU AL aden. 
PERPETUAL curate 
Vox. III. Ne 264. 


French call him abſolutely, T. le 


Sce ACTION, 
See CURATE, 


PERPETUAL gland, in Anatomy, are thoſe which are na- 
tural; thus diſtinguiſhed from the adventitious ones. 
See GLANPDS. , | 

PERPETUAL lamp. See LAur. 

PERPETUAL motion, in Mechanics, See MoT10N. 

Circle of PERPETUAL occultation and apparition. See CIR- 
CLE. 

PERPETUAL pills, pilule PERPETUR, among Phy/ictans, 
are pills made of regulus of antimony ; which, being 
ſwallowed and voided fifty times, will purge every time 
with undiminiſhed force. 

PERPETUAL, or endleſs /crew. See SCREW. 

PERPETUAL virginity. See VIRGIN. | 

PERPETUITY, in Annuities, is always the quotient of 
unity divided by the intereſt of 1. for a year, or 1007. 
divided by the rate of idtereſt. Thus, the perpetuity is 
33.33. 28.57, 25, 20, or 16.666, according as intereſt 
is reckoned at 3, 34, 4, 5, or 6 per cent. Sce ANNU1-= 
TiEs and ASSURANCES, | 

PERPETUITY, ferpetuitas, in the Canon Law, the quality of 
a beneſice that is irrevocable, or whoſe incumbent cannot 
be deprived, except in certain caſes determined by law. 
It 18 aſſerted, with reaſon, that the perpetuity of benehces 
is eftabliſicd by the ancient cavors; and that prieſts are 
inſ{eparably attached to their churches, as by a ſpiritual 
marriage. It is true, by the corruption of the times, the 
ſecular prieſts being fallen into great diſorder, and even 
contempt, the biſhops ancicntly called the relig:ous to 
their aſſiſtance, and committed to them rhe cure of ſouls, 
and the adminiſtration of patiſhes; ſtill remanding them 
back again to their cloiſters, when they thought fit, and 
again revoking them ad nutums. | 
But this vague and uncettain adminiſtcation only laſted 
to the tweifth century, when benefices retuined to their 
eſſential perperuity. 

PER QUE /ervirza is a writ judicial, iſſuing on the note 

of a hne; and lies for the cognize of a manor, ſeignory, 
chief rent, or other fervices, to compel the tenant of che 
land, at the. time of the fine levied, to attown to him. 

PEROQUISITE, perqu//tum, any thing gotten by a man's 
own induitry, or purchaſed with his own money—ln 
conttadiſtinction to that which deſcends to him from his 
father or his anceſtors. 8 

PERQUISITES of courts, are thoſe profits which atiſe to a 
lord of a manor, by virtue of his court-baron, over and 
above the certain yeaily profits of his lands: as fincs of 
copyholds, heri. ts, amerciaments, waifes, ſtrays, &c, 

PER QUOD. conſortium amiſit: or PER QUoD ſervitium 
amif:t, are words neceſſary in declarations for treſpaſs, 
&c. where a man's wife or ſervant is beaten or taken 
from him, and he toſes their ſervice, &c, 2 Lill. Abr. 


595, 596. ” 
PERRIWIG. See PEERUKE, 
PERRIWINKLE. See PERIWINRLE. 


PERRON, in Architecture, o ſtaircaſe lying open, or with 
outside the building: properly, the ſteps before the front 
of the building, which lead into the ürſt ſtory when 
raiſed a little above the level of the ground. 

Perrons are made of different forms and ſizes, with re- 
gard to the ſpace and height they are to lead to. Some- 
times the ſteps are round, or oval; more uſually they are 
ſquare... | | „ N : 

PERRURE, or PERRIWIOG, was anciently uſed for a long 
head of natural hair : ſuch, particularly, as there was 
care taken in the adjuſting and trimming of. | 
Menage derives the word, by a long detour, from the 
Latin pilus, hair. The ſeveral ſtages of its paſſage, ac- 
cording to the critic, are pilus, pelus, pelutus, peluticus, 
pelutica, perutica, peruca, perrisque. 

The Latins called it coma ; whence part of Gaul took the 

denomination of Ca/iz Comata, from the long hair which 

the natives wore as a {ign of freedom. An ancient au— 

thor ſays, that Abfatom's perrute weighed two hundred 
©. ſhekles. 

PERRUKE is now uſed for a ſet of falfe or borrowed hair, 
curled, buckled, and ſewed together on a frame, or cawl;- 
anciently called cabillamenttm, or falſe perrute. 

It is doubted, whether or no the uſe of perrutes was 
known among the ancients. It is true, they uſed falſe 
hair. Martial and Juvenal make merry with the women 
of their time, for making themſelves look young with 
their borrowed hair; with the men who changed their 
colours according to the ſeaſons; and with the dotards, 
who hoped to deceive the Deſtinies by their white hair. 
But theſe ſeem to have ſcarce had any thing in common 
with our perrutesz and were, at beſt, only compoted ot 
hair painted, and glued together. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the deſcription Lampridius gives of the 
emperor Commodus's perrufe: it was Powdered with 
ſcrapings of gold, and oiled (if we may uſe the expreſ- 
ſion) with ghutinous perfumes tor the powder to hang by. 


In eſfect, the uſe of perrukes, at leaſt in their preſen; 
10 K. mode, 


P E R 


mode is little more than a hundred and fifty years old; 
the year 1629 is reckoned the epocha of long perrukes ; 
at which time they began to appear in Paris; whence 
they ſpread, by degrees, throughout the reſt of Europe. 
At firſt it was reputed a ſcandal for young people to wear 
them, becauſe the loſs of their hair at that age was attri- | 
buted to a diſeaſe, the very name whereof is a reproach ; 
but at length the mode prevailed over the ſcruple, and 
perſons of all ages and conditions have worn them; fore- 
going, without any neceſlity, the conveniences of their 
natural hair, 
However, it was ſome time time before eccleſiaſtics came 
into the faſhion : the firſt who aſſumed the perruke were 
ſome of the French clergy, in the year 1660; nor is the 
practice yet well authorized. The cardinal Grimaldi, 
in 1684, and the biſhop of Lavaur, in 1688, prohibited 
the uſe of the perruke to all prieſts, without a diſpenſa- 
tion, or neceſſity. M, 'Thiers has a treatiſe expreſs, to 
prove the perruke indecent in an ecclehaſtic, and directly 
contrary to the decrees and canons of councils. A prieſt's 
head, embelliſhed with an artificial hair curiouſly ad- 
Juſted, he eſteems a monſter in the church; nor can he 
conceive any thing ſo ſcandalous as an abbot with a florid 
countenance, heightened with a well-curled perruke, 
PERRY, a drink made of pears, after the like manner as 
cyder is made from apples. | 
'The beſt fruit, for this uſe, are ſuch as are leaſt fit for 
eatingz e. gr. the boſbury-pear, horſe-pear, bareland- 


pear, and ſquaſh-pear. The boſbury and ſquaſh kind, ſo | 
called in Glouceſterſhire, have been frequently known to | 


yield in one ſeaſon, from one to four hogſheads of perry. 
The buſbury-pear is thought to yield the moſt laſting and 
vinous liquor; the john, the harpary, the drake, the ma- 
ry, and the lullum-pear, and ſeveral others of the harſh- 


eſt kinds, are eſteemed the beſt for perry; and always | 


the redder they are, the better, Ye 

The method of preparing perry is perfectly the ſame with 

that of cyder. Only note, that the fruit muſt be perfectly 
ripe. Some mix crabs with them, to mend the liquor. 

For the duty on perry, ſee CYDER. 

PER SE, in the Schools, is ſometimes oppoſed to per acci- 
dient. In which ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to agree with an- 
other per ſe, when the agreement is not owing to any 
accidental event, but is found in the intrinfic principles 
of things themſelves. 5 | 
PER sz is ſometimes alſo oppoſed te per aliud. In which 

ſenſe, God alone is ſaid to have a being per ſe, as not de- 

riving it from any other, but having it neceſſarily, and of 
himſelf | | | 
PER $E, again, ſometimes ſignifies as much as, of its own 
nature, or in virtue of its own entity, Thus the ſun is 
is ſaid to give light per ſe; aud thus quantity is extended 
er /e, ; ns | 
Pl, - among Logicians. A thing is ſaid to be known 
per ſe, per ſe notum, when we immediately perceive it 
upon the firſt propoling of the terms. As, that the whole 
is greater than its parts. . En. 

Philoſophers go ſo far as to confider the mode of a thing 

exiſting per ſe, or that which conſtitutes its exiſtence ſuch ; 

which they call per ſeity, per ſeitas. 
Object PER SE. See OBJECT. 8 

Pr r sE, in Chemiſiry. When a body is diſtilled ſingly, and 
Without the uſual addition of any other matter to raiſe it, 

it is ſaid to be diſtilled per ſe. | | 
The genuine ſpitits of hartſhorn are thoſe raiſed per ſe, in 

oppohtion to thoſe diſtilled with the addition of lime. 
PERSEA, in Botany. See BAY, 5 


— 


PERSECUTION, per ſecutio, literally imports any pain, af- | 


fliction, or inconvenience, wh 
flicts on another. | | 
PERSECUT1ON more particularly denotes that tyranny which 
the ſovereign power of any country exerciſes, or permits 
to be exerciſed, againſt thoſe who adopt different opinions 
from its own in matters of religion. This kind of per/e- 
cution is no leſs contrary to reaſon and ſound policy than 


ich a perſon deſignedly in- 


to the forbearing, comprehenſive ſpirit of Chriſtianity, | 


and the laws of humanity, See HERESY. 
PERSECUT1ON, as a term, is reſtrained to the ſufferings of 
Chriſtians, in behalf of their religion; particularly to 
thoſe of the primitive Chriſtians, under the heathen em- 
perors, Nero, &c. See MARTYR, 
We uſually reckon ten of theſe perſecutions : Nero fet on 
foot the tirſt, A.D. 65; the ſecond happened under 
Domitian, A. D. 90; the third began under Trajan, 
A. D. 100; the fourth under Adrian, A. D. 126; which 
was continued under Antoninus Pius, A. D. 140; the 
fifth under Marcus Aurelius, A. D. 162; the ſixth un- 
der Severus, A. D. 203; the ſeventh under Maximinus, 
A. D. 236; the eighth under Decius, A. D. 251; the 
ninth under Valerian, A. D. 258; and the tenth under 
Diocleſian, A. D. 303. | 
Lactantius has written the hiſtory of the deaths of perſe- 


— 


cutors, though ſome queſtion whether that work be really 


his, or not; but biſhop Burnet, who has tranſlated it into 
Engliſh, makes no great doubt of it. 

PERSEES. See GaBRES, MAGq, and ZEN. | 

PERSEVERANCE, in Theology, a Chriſtian viitue, where. 
by we are enabled to perſiſt in the way of ſalvation to the 
end, | 
The final perſeverance of the ſaints is an article much con- 
troverted between the ARMINIANS and Carvin; 
the latter of whom maintain it impoſſible for grace to be 
loſt ; and therefore make perſeverance to the end, a ne. 
ceſſaty conſequence thereof, which the former 
eſteeming the moſt confirmed believers never to 
of a poſlibility of falling. 

PERSEUS, in A/tronomy, a conſtellation of the northern 
hemiſphere z whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's Catalogue, ate 
29; in Tycho's as many; in Hevelius's, 46; and in the 
Britannic Catalogue, 59 : the longitudes, latitudes mag- 
nitudes, &c. whereof are as follow . ; 
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amarchy. See MONARCHY. . 
e 0 PERSIAN tongue, one of the living onenta 
languages, ſpoken in the empire of Perſia. 
The Pe. ſian has two particularities not found in any of 
the other eaſtern tongues : the one, that it has an auxi- 
liaty verb, anſwecing to the verb eu of the Greeks; the 
other that it has no aoriſtus. Both theſe it borrowed 
from the Macedonians, atter the conqueſt of Alexander. 
PERSIAN wheel, in Agriculture, is a machine for raiſing a 
uantity of water ſufficient to overflow lands bordering 
on the banks of rivers, &c. where the ſtream is too low 
to do it alone. a | 
Such a wheel is repreſented in Tab. V. Hydraulics and 
 Hydroftatics, fig. 5 2. with which water may be raiſed by 
means of a ſtream AB turning a wheel C DE, accoiding 
to the order of the letters, with buckets, o, a, a, a, &c. 
hung vpon the wheel by ſtrong pins b, J, b, 5, &c. fixed 
in the fide of the rim: but the wheel mult be made as 


high as the water is intended to be raiſed above the 


level of that part of the ſtream in which the wheel is 


placed. As the wheel turns, the buckets on the right | 


hand go down into the water, and are thereby filled, 
and go up full on the left hand, until they come to the 
top at K; where they ſtrike againſt the end » of the 
fixed trough M, and are thereby overſet, and empty the 
water into the trough; from which it may be conveyed 
in pipes to the place which it is deſigned for: and as 
each bucket gets over the trough, it falls into a perpen- 


dicular poſition again, and goes down empty, until it 


comes io the water at A, where it is filled as before. 


On each bucket is a ſpring r, which going over the top | 


or crown of the bar m (fixed to the trough M) raiſes the 
bottom of the bucket above the level of its mouth, and 
ſo cauſes it to empty all its water into the trough. 
Sometimes this wheel is made to raiſe water no higher 
| than its axis; and then inſtead of buckets hung upon it, 


its ſpokes C, d, e, /, g, h, are made of a bent form, and 


hollow within ; theſe hollows opening into the holes 
C, D, E, F, in the outſide of the wheel, affd alio into 


thoſe at O in the box N upon the axis. So that, as the | 


holes C, D, &c. dip into the water, it runs into them ; 


and as the wheel turns, the water riſes in the hollow 


ſpokes c, d, &c. and runs out in a ſtream P from the 


holes at O, and falls into the trough O, from whence 
it is conveyed by pipes. And this is a very eaſy way of 


raiſing water, becauſe the engine requires neither men 
nor horſes to turn it. See Ov ERFLOWING of land. 
Per$1AN, or PERS1C, in Architecture, a name common to 


all ſtatues of men, ſerving inſtead of columns, to ſup- | 


port entablatures. See Tab. Archit. fig. 37. 


They only differ from CARYATIDES, in that thoſe re- ; 


preſent ſtatues of women. 


The Perfran is a kind of order of columns, firſt practiſed 
among the Athenians, on occaſion of à victory their 


general Pauſanias obtained over the Perſians. As a tro- 


phy of this victory, the figures of men dreſſed in the 


Perſian mode, with their hands bound before them, and 
other characters of ſlavery, were charged with the weight 
of Doric entablatures, and made to do the office of Doric 
h, | „„ 
Perſian columns, M. le Clerc obſerves, are not always 
made with the marks of ſlavery; but are frequently uſed 


as ſymbols of virtues, vices, joy, ſtrength, valour, &c. as | 


when made in the figures of Hercules, to repreſent 


ſtrength; and of Mars, Mercury, fauns, ſatyrs, &c. on | 


other occaſions. _ | : | 

| PERSIAN @ra, and year, See Epoch and YEAR, 

| Ptks1AN bibles and coins. See the ſubſtantives, - 
PERSICA, in Botany. See PEACH-tree. _ 


P 


long been at a loſs to reduce to any genus. 


Aldrovand has thrown it to the end of his work, and 


lays, it would be of the turbinated kind, if it did not 


Want the turba. It is truly of the genus of the concha 


globoſa, or DOLIUM. 
PLRSICA terra, in Natural Hi/tory, an earth of the ochre 
kind, known in the colour ſhops of London by the name 


of Indian red, | 


It is a very fine purple ochre, of a conſiderably compact 


texture, and great weight; while in the earth it is of a 
pure blood-colour, and is not to be cut with the ſpade, 
but is dug with iron crows, and falls in irregular maſſes. 
It is of a rough duſty ſurface, and full of conſiderably 


large, bright, glittering particles: theſe are white and of | 


a fine luſtre. It adheres firmly to the tongue, is rough 

and harſh to the touch, ſtains the hands very deeply, and 

is of a rough aſtringent taſte, and makes a very violent 

elerveſcence with acid menſtruums. 

It is dog in the iſland of Ormuz, in the Perſian gulf, and 

in ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies. | 
PERSICARIA, in Botany. See ARSMART, 
PERSIMON, in Botany, See JoB's tears. 


my 


ERSICA concha, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a very | 
remarkable and beautiſul ſea-ſhell, which authors have 


PER 


PERSOLATA, in Botany, a word uſed by Pliny, as the 


name of a kind of burdock, different from the perſonata. 
He has, in the beginning of the chapter, ſpoken of the 
arcium of the Greeks, which he ſays the Latins ſome- 
times called per/onata, and atterwards adds this prſolata; 
which, he ſays, was a plant vulgarly known, and called 
by the Greeks arcium. 

He ſeems to allow, that the Greeks called both theſe 
plants by the ſame name; but he diſtinguiſhes the per- 
folata from per ſonata, by ſaying that the former has 
leaves like thoſe of the great gourd, but larger and more 
hairv. Ic is probable, therefore, that he diſtinguiſhes, 
under theſe two names, the two different ſpecies of the 
great burdock common with us, the one with ſimple, 
the other with woolly heads. 


PERSON, per/9na, an individual ſubſtance of a rational or 


intelligent nature. 

The father and ſon are reputed in law, as the ſame 
perſon, an ambaſſador repreſents the per/on of his 

rince. 

The word perſon, perſona, is ſaid to be borrowed a per- 
Jonando, from perſonating or counterfeiting; and is ſup- 
poſed to have firſt fignified a maſk: by reaſon ſays 
Boethius, in larva concavi ſonus volvatur and hence the 
actors who appeared maſked on the ſtage, were ſome- 
times called larvati, and ſometimes perſonati. 

The ſame author adds, that as the ſeveral actors repre- 
ſented each their fingle individual perſon, viz. CEdipus, 
or Chremes, or Hecuba, or Medea; for this reaſon, 
other people, who were alſo diſtinguiſhed by ſomething 


in their form, charadter, &c. whereby they might be 


known, came alſo to be called, by the Latins, perſonæ; 


and, by the Greeks, mpogwne. 


Again, as theſe actors rarely repreſented any but great 
and illuſtrious characters, the word came, at length, 
to import the mind; as being a thing of the greateſt 
regard and dignity among human matters. And thus 
men, angels, and even God himſelf, were called perſans. 
Things merely corporeal, as a ſtone, a plant, or a horle, 
were called by them, hypsſtaſes, or ſuppoſita, but never 
perſons. | 

Hence alſo the learned imagine, the ſame name perſon 
came to be uſed to ſignify ſome dignity, whereby a pe- 


ſon is diſtinguiſhed from another; as a father, huſband, 


judge, magiſtrate, &c. 


In which ſenſe we are to underſtand that of Cicers | 


Cæſar never ſpeaks of Pompey but in terms of honour 


and reſpect; but he does many hard and injurious 


things againſt his per ſon. 


This for the name perſon. As for the thing, we have 
already defined perſon, an individual ſubſtance of a rea- 


ſonable nature; which is the ſame as Boethius's de- 
finition, | , | | 

Now a thing may be individual two ways. 1. Logically, 
as it cannot be predicated of any other; as Cicero, 
Plato, &c. 2. Phyſically; in which ſenſe a drop of wa- 
ter, ſeparated from the ocean, may be called an indivi- 
dual. Perſon is an individual nature in each of theſe 
ſenſes: logically, ſays Boethius, ſince per/on is not ſpoken 
of univerſals, but only of ſingulars and individuals; we 
do not ſay the perſon of an animal, or a man, but of 


Cicero and Plato: and phylically, ſince Socrates's hand 


or foot are never conſidered as perſons, 


This laſt kind of individual is denominated two ways: 


politively, as when the per/o is ſaid to be the whole 
principle of acting; for whatever thing action is attri- 
buted to, that do the philoſophers call a perſon : and 
negatively, as when we ſay, with the Thomiſts, &c. that 
a perſon conſiſts in this, that it does not exiſt in another 
as a more perfect being. | 55; | 
Thus, a man, though conſiſting of two very different 
things, viz. body and ſpirit, is not two per/ons; ſince 
neither part alone is a whole principle of action, but one 
perſon, ſince the manner of his conſiſting of body and 


ſpirit is ſuch as conſtitutes one whole principle of ac- 


tion; nor does he exiſt in any other as a more perfect 
being; as, e. g. Socrates's foot does in Socrates, or a 
drop of water in the ocean. | 


PERSON, in Grammar, is a term applied to verbs and pro- 
nouns, which being conjugated, are applicable to three 


different per/ons. 1 

{ love, is a verb uſed in the firſt perſon; thou love/?, de- 
ſigns the ſecond perſon ; Le loveth, makes the third: and 
thus in the plural number. | 
I, thou, he, are pronouns of the firſt, ſecond, and third 
perſons, | 


Verbs agree with their nouns, in number and perſon, 


PERSON, perſona, in Dramatic Peetry, the name and part 


of an actor; or of him preſented by the comedian. 

At the head of dramatic picces come the dramatis per- 

ſenæ, the liſt of actors, and characters that are to appear 

on the ſtage. | 

The ancient tragedy was only a ſimple chorus: Theſpis 
| Was 
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was the firſt who introduced a perſon to relieve the cho- | 
rus; and Aſchylus added a ſecond. | 
F. Boſſu obſerves, that, in the epic and dramatic poem, 
the ſame perſon muſt reign throughout; i. e. muſt ſuſ- 
tain the chief part throughout the whole piece, and the 
characters of all the other perſons muſt be ſubordinate to 
him. 
Quod PERSONA nec præbendarii, &c, See QUOD. 
PERSON, perſona, in Law. See PARSON. 
PERSONABLE, per/onabilis, in Law, implies the being 
able to hold or maintain a plea in court. 
That is, as the civilians would expreſs it, habere per ſonam 
ſtandi in judicio. 
Thus they ſay the defendant was judged perſonable to 
maintain this action. Ol: Nat. Brev. 142. 
The tenant pleaded, that the demanoant was an alien, 
born in Portugal, without the ligeance of the king; and 
judgment was aiked, Whether he ſhould be anſwered? 
The plaintiff ſaid, he was made perſonable by parliament. 
Kitch. fol. 124. 
PERSONABLE is alſo uſed to ſignify a capacity to take any 
thing ranted or given. 
PERSON AL, ſomething that concerns, or is reſtraincd to, 
the per ſon. | 
In diſputes among the learned, there is ever ſomething 
perſona intermixedz in ethics, it is a maxim, that all 
faults are per/onal; i. e. they do not pals to our de- 
ſcend:nts. | 


PERSONAL adm, in Law. vce ACTION. 


PERSONAL gods, or eftate, is that conſiſting of money, 
moveables, &c. which every perſon bas in his own dit- | 


poſal (ſee CHATTELS), in oppoſition to lands and tene- 
ments, which are called r-al ESTATE, 


PERSONAL chattel., covenant, diſireſi, hiſtory, liberty, patron- 
age, privilege, ſervice, and tithes. See the tudſtanrives. 


PERSONAL, pronoun, or verb PERSONAL, in Grammar, a 


verb or pronoun conjugated in all the three perſons. | 
They are thus called, in oppoſition to 1mper fonals, which 
| have ovly the third perſon. 
PERSONALLY, perſ-naiitas, in the ſchools, the quality 
of a pero; or that which conſtitutes an individual in 
the quality of a perſon. ; 
The philoſophers being uſed to conſider matter and form 
in every other thing, do the fame in perſon. The mat- 


ter of perfon, according to them, is a fin, ular ſubſtance. 


endued with reaſon: tor ſubſtance may, at the picature 
of God, either be, or not be, a perſon; inaſmuch as the 
human nature in Chrilt is not a perſon. 
perton, which they call ſuliſiſtency, ſuppoſitality, and pet - 
ſonality, is that by which the torctaid {lubitance becomes 
individual. 

The ſchool-divines are divided about what it is that 


diſtinzuiſhes the ſeveral per/onalities 1n_the ! rinity.— | 
Some will have it to be only the different relations: 


others. as Floraventius, contend tor fome incommunica— 


ble ſubſtance: St. Bonaventure, and St. Thomas, take it 


to be different origins that diltinguiſh the per/onalrties,; 
which opinion is the moſt followed. | 
Pf RSONALIT Y, or PE: SONALTY, in Law. 


right perſon. | 
PERSON ATA, in Botany. See BURDOCK. 
PERSONA II, among Betanfts, denote ſuch flowers as 
expres the gaping mouths of certain living creatures. 
PERSONIFYING, or PERSONALIZING, the fergning a 
perſon; or atiributing a perion to an inanimate being ; 


or giving it the figure, ſentiments, and language of a per- | 


ſon. See PROS: POPOEIA. 
The poets have perſorificd all the paſſions ; and even 
made divinities ot them, which were worſhipped by the 
heathens; as the goddeſs Perſuaſion, the goa Sleep, the 
Furies, Envy, and Diſcord, and Fame, Fortune, Vic- 
tory, &c. | 
Per/onfying is eſſential to poetry, eſpecially to the epo- 
poœnla. = 
PERSPECTIVE, the art of delineating viſible objects on a 
plain ſurface, ſuch as they appear at a given diltance, or 
height, upon a tranſparent plane, placed perpendicular 
to the horizon, between the eye and the object, This 
we particularly call | CEE 
PERSPECTIVE, {iniar, as regarding the poſition, magnitude, 
form, &c. of the feveral lines, or contours of objects, 
and expreſhng their diminution. 
"This is a brauch of mathematics: 
of ovtics; others a ſcience and art derived therctrom : 
its operations are all geometrical, | 
PERSPECTIVE, hiſtory of. The art of perſpetlive owes its 
birth to. painting, and particularly to that branch of it 
which was employed in the decorations of the theatre, 
where landicapes were principally introduced, and 
which would have looked unnatural and horrid, if the 
ſize of the objects had not been pretty ucarly propor- 
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The ferm of 


v. An action is 
ſaid to be in per/onalicy, when it is brou, bt agaiult the 


ſome make it a part 


contains only ſome general elements of opti 


ſubject. 


Claudius Pulcher; by whoſe appearance, 


PER 


tioned to their diſtance from the eye. The 
muſt, therefore, have had conſiderable know 
this art; though the only ancient author from 


Ahcien's 
3 of 
4 — * W 
can obtain any information, relative to its ant; . 
Vitruvius; who, in the proem to his ſeventh quity, is 


| book, j 
forms us, that Agatharcus, at Athens, was the fir oh 
. 44 * 0 


wrote on this ſubject, on occaſion of a ple 1. 
by AÆſchylus, for which he prepared i 
and that aiterwards the principles of the art wer At 
3 taught in the writings of e gctftte 2 
naxagoras, the diſciples of Apotharcus, wh: 1 
longer extant. ; ne ae hd 
The perſpective of Euclid and of Heliodorus Lariſſeug 


CS, that 
by no means adapted to any parti hs are 
n N art! - 8 
b 1y particular practice - though 


they turniſh ſome materials that might be of ſervice e 
in the linear per ſpecl ive of ps inters. "A 
Geminus, of Rhodes, who was a celebrated 


. . . A mathen;: 5 
cian, in the time of Cicero, hath likew all 


te written on this 


We may alſo infer, that the Roman artiſts w 
quainted with the rules of per pective, from the 
which Pliny, Nat. Hitt. lib. xxxv. cap. 4. give 
repretentations on the ſcene of thoſe plays | 


ere ac- 
account 
of the 
given by 


| he ſays, the 
crows were lo deceived, that they endeavoured 0 Ade 


on the fictitidus roofs. However, of the theory of thi 

art among the ancients we know nothing; as Wen | 
their writings have eleaped the genera} wreck of aa 
lnerature in the dark ages of Europe. Per, pecbiue bay 
without doubt, have been loſt, when painting and ſey! x 
ture no longer exiſted. Nevertheleſs we have ral 


believe, that it was practiſed much later in the E ſtern 
empire. | | 


John 'Fzetzes, who lived in the twelfth century, ſpeaks. 


of it as 11 he was wel]! acquainted with its im portance 
in painting and ſtatuary: and the Greek painters, who 
were empioyed by the Venetians and Florentines A the 
thirteenth century, fem to have brovght ſome op: cal 
knowledge with them into Italy: tor the diſcipies of 
Giotto are commenced for obſerving perſpeftive more 
regularly than any of their. predeceffors in the art had 


done; and they lived in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 1 


The Arabians were not ignorant of this art; as we may 


preſume from the optical writings of Alhazen, who lived 
about the year 1109, cited by Roger Bacon, when treat- 
ing on this ſubject. 4] : : 
Vitellus, a Polander, about the year 
and learnedly on optics. | | 
Our own friar Bacon, as well as John Peckham, arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury treated this jubject with ſurprifing 
accuracy, conſidering the times in which they lived. 
The moſt ancient authors, who profeſſedly laid down 
rules Ot perſpective, were Bartolomeo Bramantino, of 
Milan, whoſe book, intitled Regole di Po ſpectiva, e Mi- 


1270, wrote largely 


ſure delle Antichita di Lombardia, is dated 1440; and 


Pietro del Borgo, likewiſe an Italian, who was the moſt 
ancient author met with by Ignativs Danti, and who is 


ſuppoſed to bave died in 1443. This laſt writer ſup- 


poted objects to be placed beyond a tranſparent tablet, 
and endeavoured to trace the images, which rays of 
light, emitted from them, would make upon it. But 
his work is not now extant. However, Albert Durer 
conit: ucted a machine upon the-principles of Borgo, by 


- which he could trace the per ſpettive appearance of ob— 


jects. : 

Leon Battiſta Alberti, in 1450, wrote his treatiſe De 
Pictura, in which he treats principally of perſpettive. . 
Balthazar Peruzzi, of Sieya, who died in 1530, had 
diligently flydied the writings of Borgo; and his method 
of perſpettive was publiſhed by Serlio, in 1540. 10 


bim, it is ſaid, we owe the diſcovery of points of diſtance, 


to which all lines that make an angle ot 45? with the 
ground line are drawn. wn | 
Guido Ubaldi, another Italian, ſoon after diſcovered, 
that all the lines that are parallel to one another, if they 
be inclined to the ground line, converge to ſome point 
in the horizontal line; and that through this point, 


alſo, a line, drawn from the eye, parallel to them, will 


paſs. 


* 


His perſpective was printed at Peſaro in 1600, and con 


tained the fiiſt principles of the method afterwards dil- 
covered by Dr, B. Taylor. | 
In 1582, there was publiſhed a book, written by Giacomo 
Barozzi, of Vignola, commonly called Vignola, intitled 


Ihe two Rulcs of Perſpecbive, with a learned Comment, 


by Ignatius Danti. In 1615, the work of Marolois was 
printed, in Latin, at the Hague, and engraved and pub- 
liſhed by Hondius. And in 1625, Sirigatti publiſhed a 
treatiſe of per ſpettive, which is little more than an ab- 
ſtract of Vignola's, A 

| he 
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The art of perſpeive has been gradually improved: by 
fublequent geometricians, particularly by profeſſor 
s*Graveſande, and, in a much greater degree, by Dr. 
Brook Taylor, whoſe principles are in a conſiderable 
meaſure new, and far more general than thoſe of any 
of his predeceſſors. He did not conhne his rules, as 
his ee had done, to the horizontal plane only, 
but made them general, ſo as to affect every ſpecies of 
planes and lines, whether they were parallel to the ho- 
rizon or not; and thus his principles were made uni- 
verſal. Farther, from the fimplicity of his rules, the 
whole tedious progreſs of drawing out plans and eleva- 
tions for any objeCt is rendered entirely uſeleſs, and 
there fore avoided ; for by this method, not only the-few- 


eſt lines imaginab'e are required to produce any per- 


ſpeftive repre entation, but every figure, thus drawn, will 
bear the niceſt mathematical examination. Moreover, 


his ſyſtem is the only one calculated for anſwering every 


end of thoſe, who are practitioners in the art of deſign ; 
becauſe from hence they may be enabled to produce the 
whole, or only ſo much of an object as is wanted, and 


by fixing it in its proper place, may determine its ap-. 


parent magnitude in an inſtant, It explains alſo the 


per ſpect ive of ſhadows, the reflections of objects from 


polithed planes, and the inverſe practice of perſpefive. 
His Linear Perſpective was firſt publiſhed in 1715; 


and his New Principles of Linear Perſpective in 1719, 


which he intended as an explanation of his firſt treatiſe. 


In 1738, Mr. Hamilton publiſhed his Stereography, 
in 2 vols. fol. after the manner of Dr. Taylor. But the 


moſt complete ſyſtem of perſpective, both as to theory 
and practice, on the ſame principles, is that of Mr. 
Kirby, the third edition of which was publiſhed in 1768, 
fol. We have alſo treatiſes on this ſubject, by the Jeſuit, 
originally written in French, at Paris, tranſlated by Mr. 


Chambers, and printed at London, in 1726, Highmore, | - 


Ware, Cowley, Prieſtley, Ferguſon, &c. 


The inſtruments neceſſary for drawing according to the | 


rules of perſpeftive are a tee SQUARE, a PARALLEL ruler, 


a drawing board (which is only a ſmooth board made | 


exactly ſquare), a SECTOR, a PROTRACTOR; to which 
may be added a drawing pen, and a black-lead pencil. 


But to return to the doctrine of linear per ſpective: ſup- 

_ poſe a glaſs plane HI (Tab. Perſpeci, fig. 3.) raiſed per- 
pendicular on a horizontal plane: and the ſpectator 8, 
directing his eye O, to the triangle ABC: if now we | 


conceive the rays AQ, OB, OC, &c. in their paſſage 
through the plane, to leave their traces or veſtigia in az 
3, c, &c. on the plane; there will appear the triangle 
abc; which as it ſtrikes the eye by the ſame rays a O, 


50, c O, by which the reflected particles of light from | 


the triangle ABC are tranſmitted to the ſame; it wil! 
exhibit the true appearance of the triangle A B C, 
though the object ſhould'be removed, the ſame diſtance 
and height of the eye being preſerved. 

The buſineſs of perſpective, then, is to ſhew by what 


certain rules the points a, b, c, &c. may be found geo- 


metrically: and hence, alſo, we have a mechanical method 
of delineating any object very accurately. 


Hence it appears, that a h e is the ſeckion of the plane | 


ol the picture with the rays, which proceed from the 
original object to the eye: and, therefore, when this is 
parallel to the picture, its repreſentation will not only 


be parallel to the original, but ſimilar to it, though | 
1tmaller in proportion, as the original object is farther 


from the picture. If the original is brought to coincide 
with the picture, the repreſentation will be equal to the 
original ; but as the original is removed farther and 
farther from the picture, the image of it will become 
ſmaller and ſmaller, and alſo riſe 1 and higher in 
the picture, till at laſt, when the original is ſuppoſed to 


be at an infinite diſtance, its image, or repreſentation, | 
will vaniſh into an imaginary point, exactly as high | 


above the bottom of the picture as the eye is above the 
ground or original plane, upon which the ſpectator, 
the picture, and the original object are ſuppoſed to ſtand. 
This may be familiarly illuſtrated in the following man- 
ner; ſuppoſe a perſon at a window looks through an 

upright pane of glaſs at any object beyond it; and, 
keeping his head ſteady, draws the figure of the object 


upon the glaſs with a black-lead pencil, as if the point | 


of the pencil touched the object itſelf; he would then 
have a true repreſentation of the object in per/peive, 
as it appears to his eye. In order to this, it is neceſſary, 


{t, that the glaſs be laid over with ſtrong gum-water, | 


which, when dry, will be fit for drawing upon, and will 
retain the traces of the pencil; and, ſecondly, that he 
looks through a ſmall hole in a thin plate of metal, 

xed about a foot from the glaſs, between it and his 
eye, and that he keeps his eye cloſe to the hole, other- 
wife he might ſhift the poſition of his head, and con- 
lequently make a falſe delineation of the object. Hav- 


ing traced out the figure of the object, he may go over 
Vor. III. Ne 264. e 
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it again, wich pen and ink; and when that is dry, "fit 


a ſheet of paper upon it, and trace it in this with a pen- 


eil; then taking away the paper, and laying it on a 
table, he may finiſh the picture, by giving it the co- 
lours, lights, and ſhades, as he ſees them in the object 
itſelf ; and thus be will have a true reſemblance of the 
object. See DESIGNING. 1 | 

Per ſpefive is either employed in repreſenting the ichno- 
graphics and ground-plots of obje s, as projected on 
perſpeftive planes; or in /cenographics and repreſenta- 
tions of the bodies themſelves. 2 | 
From this general view of perſpective, the neceſſity” of 
it in the art of painting is obvious. Accordingly Leo- 
nardo de Vinci obſerves, that the practice of painting 
ought always to be built upon'a rational theory, of 
which perſpective is the guide and gate; and without 
which it is impoſſible to ſucceed, either in deſigning or 
in any of the arts depending upon it. ö 


In order to underſtand the practice of perſpebt ive, it will 


be neceſſary to premiſe ſome definitions, and general 
principles, upon which its various operations depend. 
Several of theſe occur in the courſe of this work but 
it may be convenient and uſeful to give, in this place, 
a brief and connected view of them. . 


The point of fight, in perſpective, is that point E 5g A.) 


where the ſpectator's eye ſhould be placed io view be 


picture. The point of fight, in the picture, is the ſame 
with the centre of the picture, or tbe point direckly op— 
poſite to the eye, and the neareſt to it, called alſo the 
principal point. | | 

If from the point of fight E, a line, E C, be drawn per- 
pendicular to the picture O g I; the point C, where 


the line interſects the picture, is called the centre of the 


picture; and EC the principal ray. | Wy 
The diftance of the picture is the length of the line E C, 


which is the common ſection of the vertical and hori- 


zontal planes; and if this diſtance be transferred to the 
horizontal line on each fide of the point C, as is ſome- 


times the caſe, the extremes are called the points of di- 


ſtance : for the points of diſtance are ſet off from the 


point of ſight, ſometimes on the horizontal line, and 


ſometimes on the perpendicular E C. | 

As the beauty of perſpective depends on the point of di- 
ſtance, the eye ought never to be placed too near the 
object, nor too far from it. It ſhould never be nearer 
to the object than half of its largeſt dimenſion, for in 


this ſituation the viſual angle will be 90“; and this is 


the largeſt angle which the eye can well di'cover at 
one calt. If it be made leſs than 45%, the object will 
be too much contracted, and the viſual angle fo ſmall, 
that the returns in buildings would not be diſtinguiſhed, 
and the whole would appear confuſed. And, th-refore, 
when the viſual angle is about 60, or when the diſtance 


of the eye from the extremities of the object is nearly 


equal to its longeſt dimenſion, the object will be ſeen 


with the greateſt advantage. However, in ſome caſes, 


ſuch as in painting deceptions, or for pictures with curvi- 
lineal objects, the diſtance ſhould be taken as great as 
poſſible: and in drawing agreeable per/pefive views of 


ſmall objects, the obſerver ſhould be couſidered as view- 


ing them under an angle not exceeding 3o® at moſt. 
The real object, whoſe repreſentation is tought, whether 


it be a line, point, or plain figure, is the original object; 


and the original plane, called alſo the geometrical plane, 


is that plane upon which the real object is ſituated: 
thus the ground or bottom plane K L is the original 


plane, and A B GD is the original object. The line 
Ol, in which the ground plane cuts the bottom of the 
picture, is called the ſection of the original plane, 
ground LINE, line of the baſe, or fundamental line. 

It an original line A B be continued, ſo as to interſect 
the picture, the point of interſection R is called the in- 
terſection of that original line, or its inter ſecting point. 


The Horizontal plane, is the plane @ þ g d, which paſſes 


thorough the eye, parallel to the horizon, and cuts the 
per ſpective plane or picture at tight angles; and the He- 
rigontal line b g is the common interſection of the ho- 
rizontal plane with the picture. | 

The vertical plane is that which paſſes through the eye 
at right angles to the ground plane, and perpendicular 
to the picture, as E CS N; and the vertrca! line is the 


common ſection of the vertical plane and the picture, 
as CN. 


The line of flation 8 N is the common ſection of the 


vertical plane with the ground plane, and perpendicular 
to the ground line Ol. 


The line of the height of the eye is a perpendicular, as ES, 
let fall from the eye on the ground plane. This height, 
which. determines that of the horizontal line from the 
bottom of the picture, ſhould never be ſo great as the 


- diſtance of the eye. In EASEL- pieces, or moveable pic- 


tures, the height of the cye is left. entirely to the diſ- 
cretion of the artiſt ; but it is obſerved in general, that 
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low dorizons have a much better effect than high ones; 
for which reaſon the height of the horizontal line 
ſhould never exceed one half of the height of the pic- 
ture; and perhaps the moſt proper height would be one 
third part. However, if the picture be a fixed one, 
then the height of the horizontal line muſt be exactly 
level with the ſpectator's eye. The ſize of the picture 
is to be regulated by the diſtance and height of the 
eye. 

The vaniſhing line of the original plane, is that line where 
a plane paſſing through the eye, parallel to that original 


plane cuts the picture: thus H g, fig. 5. is the vaniſh- | 


- ingline of ABGD. It is plain that no point in the 
original plane can have its image in the picture above 


the line H g, as long as the poſition of the picture and 


eye remain the ſame: and that if the original plane 
ABGD were infinitely extended beyond the piCture, 
yet its per ſpeclive appearance, in this caſe, would be a 


finite ſpace, bounded by the vaniſhing line Hg. It is 


alſo plain, from this definition, that if two or more 
planes, AB G D and T, ate parallel to each other, they 
will have the ſame vaniſhing line H g. 


| The wani/hing point of the original line is that point 


where a line drawn from the eye, parallel to that ori- 
ginal line interſects the picture: thus C and g are the 
vaniſhing points of the line AB, K I. Hence it fol- 
Jows, that the vaniſhing points C and g of the lines A B. 


KI., in any original plane A B GD, are in the vaniſhing | 


line of that plane. | 3 
If from the point of fight a line be drawn perpendicular 


to any vauiſhing line, the point where that line inter- 


ſects the vaniſhing line, is called the centre of chat va- 
niſhing line: and the „Hance of a vaniſbing line is the 


length of the line which is drawn from the eye, perpen- | 


dicular to the faid line. | 3 

Meaſuring points are points from which any lines in the 
per ſpective plane are meaſured, by laying a ruler from 
them to the diviſions laid down upon the ground line. 
The meaſuring point of all lines parallel to the ground 
line is either of the points of diſtance on the horizon- 


tal line, or point“ of fight. The meaſuring point of any 


line perpendicular to the ground line, is in the point of 


diſtance on the horizontal line; and the meaſuring 
point of a line oblique to the ground line is found by | 


extending the compaſſes from the vaniſhing point of that 
line to the point of diſtance on the perpendicular, and 
ſetting it off on the horizontal line, e 


Having explained the principal terms that occur in per-“ 
ſpedtive, we ſhall farther premiſe ſome general propo- 


_ tations, from which the practical operations reſult. 


I. The repreſentation a b, fig. 6. of a line AB is part of | 


a line 8 C, which paſſes through the inter ſecting point >, and 


the vaniſhing point C, of the original line A B. For the | 
plane B DEN, paſſing through the eye E and the ori- 


ginal line A B, will paſs through the interſecting point 


8, and the vaniſhing point C, and cut the picture in the 


line SC. And ſince the viſual rays AE, BE, drawn 


from the extremities of the line to the eye, are in the 


plane BDEN, and conſequently their ſections a, , 
with the picture, are in the ſection 8 C of that plane 
with the picture à b, muſt be the projections of A, B. 


But BEA 1s a plane of rays which form the projec- 


tion ab of the whole line AB, and as BEA is in the 
plane BDEN, the ſection @ b muſt be a part of the 
ſeQion 8 C, which paſſes through 8 and C. Hence it 


follows, that, whatever be the ſituation of any original | 


line, its repreſentation upon the picture will always be 
in that line which is drawn through its interſection and 
vaniſhing point. For let the oblique line AD. fg. 7. 
be in the plane GFEOM, whole ſection with the 


picture is VO, Continue DA to cut the picture in V, | 
and draw its parallel E O to cut the picture in O, which | 
From the extremes 


will be the vaniſhing point of AD. 
of the line AD produce the rays AE, DE, to the eye 
E, and a d, the image of AD, is part of the line VO, 


Which paſſes through the interſecting point V, and the 
vaniſhing point O. | 


II. 1f the original plane is parallel to the pifture, it can | 


have no vaniſhing line upon it; conſequently the repre- 


ſentation will be parallel; becauſe a parallel plane, that | 


paſſes through the eye, can never cut the picture, and 
conſequently can produce no vaniſhing line upon it, 
Nor can lines parallel to the picture have any vaniſhing 
points upon it; but their images will be parallel to the 
originals, If the original is perpendicular to the ground 
line, as A B, fig. 6. then its vaniſhing point will be in 
E, the centre ot the picture, or point of ſight; becauſe 

FE C is perpendicular to the picture, and, therefore, pa- 
rallel to AB. All lines, which are parallel to each 
other, but not parallel to the picture, will have the 
ſame vaniſhing point; becauſe a line which paſſes 


through the eye, being parallel to one of them, is pa- 


” 


rallel to all the reſt ; and, therefore, they can haye but 
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one vaniſhing point, whatever be their number, 
III. The image of a line bears a certain proportion to its © 
original, In this propoſition there are three caſes ; for 
the original line may be perpendicular, parallel, or ob- 
lique to the pn of the picture, In the firſt caſe, let 
A B, fig. 8 be the original line, conſiſting of three 
equal parts of which EC contains two; then EC. 

AB=ES= five parts. Divide A C into five equal 
parts, and the fray BE will paſs through b; and Ah: 
AC::DA:BA+CE(=BS), i. e. the image jg 
the diſtance between the vaniſhing point C and the 

interſecting point A, as the original object is to its own 
length added to the diſtance of the eye from the picture 
See Simpſon's Geometry, th. 12. book vii. Hence it 
follows that AC - Ab = Ch: ABFCE_AR— 
CE::AC:AB+CE,orCb:AC CE::AB+CE 
i. e. the diſtance between the vaniſhing point of a lies 
and any point & in its image is to the diſtance between 
the vaniſhing point and the interſeCting point as the di- 
ftance ECisto AB+CE. From a view of the fipure | 
it is alſo evident, that A 6: ES:: AB:BS, i. e. the 
height of the point þ in the pictute is to the height of 
the eye as the diſtance of the objective point from the 


picture is to the ſum of the ſame diſtance and that of 


the eye from the picture. x 

In the ſecond cafe, when the original line is parallel to 
the plane of the piCture, the image ab of a line AB, 
Hg. 9. parallel to the picture is to its original AB, as the 
diſtance E C of the image is to the diſtance E D of the 
original line. Suppoſe the figure conſtructed, and it is 
plain that the triaugles EB D, EC“, and E Ca, E Da, 
are reſpectively equiangular, becauſe a b is parallel to 


AB: and, therefore, Ch: DB:: EC: DE, and Ca 


D A:: EC: DE; conſe quently a0: AB:: EC: ED. 


In the third cafe, when the original line is oblique to 


the picture, the image Ab of the oblique line A B, 


g. 10. is to the diſtance A V between its vaniſhing 


point V, and interſectiug point A, as the length of the 


line AB is to the ſum of A B and E V, the diſtance of 
the vaniſhing point V from the eye. The lines A B and 
E V are parallel by conſtruction; therefore the triangles 
EVband AB & are equiangular ; therefore, V: Ab 
: EV: A B, i. e. the diſtance between the vaniſhing | 


point of an oblique line and any point of its image is 


to the remaining part of AV as the diſtance of the 
vaniſhing point is to the original line: and Ab: Ab+ 
bV = A V:tAB+AB+EV., . We 

IV. The image of a line may be determined by transfer- 
ring the length or diſtance of the given line to the inter- 
ſetting line; and the diſtance of the vaniſhing point to the 
horizontal line; 1. e. by bringing both into the plane of the 
pielure. Let A B be the original line, whole vanithing 
point is V, and produce the ground line F A, aud the 


vaniſhing line H V, and draw A V. From the inter- 


ſecting point A transfer the line AB to D, and from V 
transfer E V to L, then draw the lines BE and DL, 
which will both paſs through the ſame point , and give 
A b for the image of A B. See Simpſon's Geom. book 
vii. th. 12. cor, 15 

Having premiſed the general principles of perſpective, we 
ſhall now. ſubjoin ſome examples of the practice of ich- 
nographic perſpeftive in the following problems” 
I. To find the repreſentation of an objective point A.— 
From A, fg. 11. draw any line at pleaſure, as A l, in- 
terſecting the bottom of the picture in 1 ; and from the 
eye E draw EH parallel to A 1, interſecting the horizon- 


tal line in H; which will be the vaniſhing point of A 1; 


draw H 1, and from A a line to E, interſecting IH 1 in a; 
and a will be the repreſentation of the origiual point A. 
Otherwiſe, draw A 1, A 2. fig. 12. Ne 2, at pleaſure, 
interſecting the bottom of the picture in 1 and 2; and 
from the eye E draw EH, parallel to A 1, and EL pa- 


rallel to A 2; then draw H 1 and L 2, which will in- 


terſeCt each other in a, the repreſentation of A. | 
There is alſo another method of reſolving this problem, 
or of exhibiting the perſective appearance , of an ob- 
jective point H ( fo. 13.) From the given point dia 
I perpendicular to the fundamental line D E. From 
the fundamental line D E cut off I K =1H : through 
the point of ſight F draw a horizontal line FP; and 
make F P equal to the diſtance of the eye 5 L: laſtly: 
from the point I to the point of fight F, draw F 1; and 
from K to the point of diſtance P, the line P K. Ibe 
interſecting þ is the appearance of the objective point. 
For O F is parallel to H I, therefore F is the vaniſhing 
point of HI; and ſince the repreſentation of H I 15% 
the line I F, and conſequently the image of the point | 
is in the ſame line: and ſince OP is parallel to 1 
becanſe the triangles OF P and IIK are iſolceles and 
right angled, and conſequently equiangular and or 
being parallel to HI, FO HSO Hl, therefore Pp 0 


* 
* 


Gr; p will be the vaniſhin point of HK, and 
| Se the point H will be dae ſomewhere in 


he line K P; conſequently it muſt be exhibited in þ, the 
ee :nterſeCtion of LF and K P. 


Hence, 1. fince the appearance of the extreme points of 


line being given, the apperance of the whole 
vba) by, rbnographic project ion of any reQili- 
near figure may be had by this method, And, 2. ſince 
any number of points of a curve line may by this means 
de projected on the per ſpective plane; the projection of 
cutve lines may likewiſe be effected after the ſame man- 
ner. And, 3. therefore, this method will ſuffice for 
mixtilinear figures; and 1s conſequently univerſal. 


II. To find the repreſentation of a line AB (fig. 14.) which | 


* he '*ular to the ground line of the picture. The 
af ot 8 E C interlecke the Anton line, is the 
7 aniſhing point of AB; and; therefore, if AC be 
drawn, and from B be drawn B E, interſecting A C in 

5; Ab will be the image of A B. 3 By 
Otherwiſe ; from B, fig. 15. draw B fat pleaſure, inter- 
ſecting the ground line in 1; and from the eye E draw 
. H parallel to B 1, interſecting the horizontal line in 
H; chen H is the vaniſhing point of B 1; and, there- 
fore, drawing AC and 1 H. the point þ of their inter- 
ſection will determine the required image A b. 

III. To determine the image of a line A B parallel to the 
ground line. Draw Al, B 2 (fig. 16.) perpendicular to 
the ground line, and C will be the vaniſhing point of 
thoſe lines; draw 1 C, 2 C, and BE interſecting 2 C 


in O; then draw a6 parallel HL, and it will be the | 


image of A B. 3 33 

Otherwiſe, by two vaniſhing points: draw A 2 (fig 17.) 
at pleaſure, interſeCting the ground line in 2; and draw 
I H parallel to A 2, then His the vaniſhing point of 


A 2: draw 2 H inierſecting 1 C in a; and the parallel | 


line a & will be the image required. 


IV. To exhibit the image of a line AB oblique to the pic-| 


ture. Produce AB (ig. 18) to the picture, and draw 
E. H parallel to it; from 1 draw 1 H, and from the ex- 


tremities A and B draw lines to E, which will interſeCt | 


1 H in à and band ab is the image of AB. 

Otherwiſe; from AB / Tab. II. Perſpef. fig. 22.) draw 
A 1, B 1, parallel to each other: and from E draw E , 1 
parallel to A1, B 1; then draw 1 L, 1 L interſecting 
2 H in a and 5; and ab is the repreſentation of A B. 
The problems now laid down will ſerve for determining 


| the ſituation of all objects that are ſuppoſed to lie upon 


enn, | ; | 

V. To find the perſpective appearance of a triangle ABC, 
(fig. 23.) whoſe baſe A B is parallel to the fundamental 
line D E. To the fundamental line DE draw a parallel 
at an interval equal to the altitude of the eye. Aſſume 
2 fundamental point V, oppoſite to this either directly 
or obliquely, as the caſe requires, Transfer the diſtance 


of the eye from V to K. From the ſeveral angles of the | 


triangle AC B, let fall perpendiculars, A 1, C 2, B 3; 
ſet of theſe perpendiculars upon the fundamental line 

D E oppoſite the point of diſtance K. From 1, 2, 3, 
dra right lines to the fundamental or principal point 
V1,V 2, V. 3. From the points A, B, and C, of the 


fundamental line DE draw other right lines A K, RK, 


CK, to the point of diſtance K&. ; | 
Since 4, & and ec are the appearances of the points A, B 
and C; the right lines c a, a b, þ c, being drawn, ac b 
will be the appearance of the triangle AC B. 
After the ſame manner is a triangle projected on a plane 


| where the vertex C is oppoſed to the eye: all here re- 


quired is, that its ſituation on the geometrical plane be 
changed, and the vertex C be turned towards the fun- 
damental line D E. | | | 

Otherwiſe produce D A and D B (/g. 24) to the 
ground line, and draw E L ror to AD, and E H 
parallel to BD; then draw 1 L and 2 H interſecting each 
other in d; and d will be the repreſentation of the angular 


point D. From B draw B 1 parallel to A 1, and L will be 


its vaniſhing point; therefore draw 1 L interſecting 2 H 
in the point b, and 5 will be the repreſentation of the an- 
gular point B; and ſince AB is parallel to the bottom of 
the picture, from the point þ draw b a parallel to the 
ground line, and the image of the triangle will be com- 
pleted: or, it may be done by drawing A 3 perpendicu- 
lar to the bottom of the picture, and then 3 C cutting 
1 L in the point a, &. If this triangle be equilateral, 


it may be eaſily divided into two equal parts, by deſcrib- 
ing from E, with any radius, one arc OP, biſecting it in 


X, and drawing E C: from C draw a line through 4, 


interſecting ab in e. This is evident, becauſe C is the 


vaniſhing point of D F. 

The triangle may be alſo projected by having oniy one 
bde a d (fig. 25) given: let this be produced to its va- 

niſhing point L, and draw LE; then at L, with the di- 


. Zontal line, the repreſentation will be co 
This method furniſhes a ver 


lance L E, deſcribe the arc H E, interſeQing the hori- ; 


PER 


zontal line in H, and H is the vaniſhing point of the 
other ſide 6 4; and by drawing a 6 parallel to the hori- 
mpleted. 

hod fi y uſeful rule for ſhortening 
the operations in perſpective. For ſuppoſe a J, to be a 
line given in cred ok (that is to be drawn upon the 
picture) to any vaniſhing point L; and let it be required 
to cut off a part ad, of the line à L, to repreſent a 
given length. From the end g of the line à d, draw a 5 
parallel to the horizontal line H L, and call & 6 the re- 
preſentation of a parallel line upon the picture; then 
from L the vaniſhing point of a 4 transfer the diſtance. 
L E to H: from H draw a line to 5, interſecting a L in 
4, then will a d repreſent the length of the line a3. Or, 
if ad be a line given in perſpective, and it be required to 
find the length of the parallel line a 6, the fame proceſs 
will ſerve ; for a line, drawn from H through 4, will cut 


off a b to repreſent a length (in perſpeive) equal to a d; 


becauſe, the whole figure a U d being the repreſentation 
of an equilateral triangle, its ſides are all equal in the 
original figure ; confequently, in either of the above 
cafes, ab and a 4 mult repreſent lines which are equal 
to each other. ety es | | 

VI. To exhibit the perſpective appearance af a ſquare 
A BDC (fig. 26) /een obliquely, and having one of 
its fides A B in the fundamental line. The ſquare being 
viewed obliquely, aflume the principal point V in the ho- 
rizontal line H R, in ſuch manner as that a perpendi- 


cular to the fundamental line may fall without the (de 


of the ſquare AB; at leaſt may not biſe& it; and make 
V K the diſtance of the eye. Transfer the perpendiculars 
AC and B D to the fundamental line DE; and draw 
the right lines K B, K D, as alſo AV, VC. Then will 
A and B be their own appearances; and c and d the ap- 
pearances or the points C and D. Conſequently Ac dB 

is che appearance of the ſquare A BD C. If the ſquare 
AC B D ſhould be at a diſtance from the fundamental 
line DE; which yet rarely happens in practice; the 
diſtances of the angles A and B muſt likewiſe be tranſ— 
ferred into the fundamental line: as is evident from the 
preceding problem. And ſince, even the oblique view 
1s not very common ; in what ſollows, we ſhall always 


_ ſuppoſe the figure to be poſited directly oppoſite to the 


eye; unleſs where the contrary is expreſly mentioned. 
Thus : let the original ſquare be A B F D. (fig. 27.) 
Draw A C, BC to the vaniſhing point C of the perpen- 
dicular ſides A D, B F; from the eye E draw E H and 
E L parallel to the diagonals B D and AF: then from 
A and B draw lines to L and H, interſecting A C in 4, 
and B C in 7; then d / being drawn, completes che 
repreſentation. | | | 
Having found the image of one ſquare, that of any other, 
mn, may be ealily found, by ſuppoſing i + to be one 
ſide ot the image, and drawing, from i and , i C and 
C; then from 7 draw 7 H, and from I draw & L, which 
will give the depth of the ſquare. 

Or one diagonal only will be ſuſficient. Thus: A L 
interſects B C in /; therefore, draw V d parallel to the 
horizontal line. 


Wich reſpect to ſquares thus ſituated we may obſerve, 


.that the vaniſhing points H and L of their diagonal, are 
exactly as far from the centre of the picture, or point of 


light as from the eye. For H C and LC are each equal 
to the diſtance CE ; and, therefore, by ſetting off C H 
or CL equal to CE, the lines EH and E L may be 
omitted. e 8 
There are other methods of reſolving this problem: thus 

(in fig. 28.) if only the height A B of the ſquare be 
given; ſet off A D and A i equal to AB; from A and D 
draw lines to C, and make CLS CE; draw 1 LV inter- 
ſecting A C in 5; then will A þ be equal to A 1; draw 
b d parallel to the horizontal line, and the repreſentation 
will be completed. Or, if one (ide G | be given, draw 
lines from & and I to C; make CH = CE; from H draw 


H G, interſecting 1 Cinr; and draw the parallel 5. 


Or, if the middle diameter n p be given, biſect p in o; 
from C draw lines through the extremes u, p; from H 
produce a line through o, interſecting I C in , and G C 
in G; laſtly from r and G draw the parallels G1, r 5, 
which complete the figure. 

VII. To exhibit the appearance of a ſquare A BCD (fig.29.) 
whoſe diagonal A C is perpendicular to the 133 
line. Continue the ſides D C and C B till they meet 
the fundamental line in 1 aud 2. From the principal 
point V ſet off the diſtance of the eye to K and L. From 
K to A and 1 draw right lines K A and K 1; and from 
L to A and 2, the right lines L A, L 2. The interſec- 
tions of theſe lines will exhibit the appearance of the 
ſquare AB CD viewed angle-wiſe, | 

VIII. To exhibit the appearance of a ſquare ABC D, Ag. 
30.) wherein another, I M G H, is inſcribed; the fide 
of the greater, A B, being in the fundamental lhe ; 


the 


PER 


the diagonal of the Jeſs, perpendicular to the fundamen- 
tal. From the principal point V, ſet off, each wt 5 on 
the horizontal line H R, the diſtances VL and VR; 
draw VA and VB; and K Aand LB; then will Ac dB 
be the appearance of the ſquare AC DB. Produce 
the fide of the inſcribed ſquare I H, till it meets the fun- 
damental line in 1; and draw the right lines K.-1, and 
K M; then will 5 þz M be the repreſentation of the in- 
ſcribed _ IHGM. Hence is calily conceived 
the projection of any figures inſcribed in others. _ 
IX. To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE of a pavement, con/i/t- 
ing of ſquare ſtones, viewed direftly. Divide the fide AB 
fig. 31, transferred to the fundamental line D E into as 
many equal parts as there are ſquare ſtones in one row. 
From the ſeveral points of diviſion, draw right lines to 
the prinelpal point V; and from A to the point of di- 
ſtance K, draw a right line AK; and from B to the 
other point of diſtance L, draw another LB. Through 
the points of the inter ſections of the correſponding lines 
draw right lines on each fide, to be produced t the right 
lines AV and B V. Then will Ag B be the appear- 
ance of the pavement AF GB. | BIS 
X. To determine the repreſentation 75 a regular hexagon 


ABDFG TH, . 32.) when one 0 its fides.15 parallel to | 


the ground line. Produce the ſeveral oblique ſides to inter- 
ſect the ground line, and parallel to theſe draw E H and 
E I.; then H will be the vaniſhing point of AL and D F, 
and L will be the ren 


Through the angular points A, F, B, and G, draw F 1, 


G 2, Which _ parallel to the fides BD and AI, 
0 


will have L and H for their vaniſhing points : from 1 draw 


1 L, and from 2 draw 2 H, interſeCting each other in i, 


then i will be the repreſentation of the corner I. From 
1 draw 1 L, interfeQting 2 Hina; and à will be the re- 
preſentation of the corner A, and à i that of the ſide AI; 
then draw 1 L and 2 H, and þ will be the repreſentation 


of B; and a 6, being drawn, will be the image of A B, 


&c. In the fame manner the image of an octagon may 
be determined. This method will likewiſe ſerve for the 


repreſentation of a circle ; for having found eight points | 


in the circumference, they will be ſufficient guides for 
drawing the figure. 'This problem may be reſolved by 
only having one hide 5 % (fig. 33.) in the repreſentation 


given. Through the corner & draw a line @ x parallel to | 


the horizontal line; and produce b d to its vaniſhing 
point H; from H draw HE, and make HL =HE; 
then from L, draw a line through 4, interſecting a in 


n; then hn repreſents a line equal to the original of þ 4; | 
make ab =bn and a b is the repreſentation of one pa- 
rallel ſide ; from 4 draw 4 L, and from a draw a H, cutting 


dL in f; then F is another corner; and dF repreſents 
another ſide. Again, from 4 draw di parellel to the ho- 
rizontal line, and a L cutting it in i; and i is another 


corner, and @ 1 another fide ; laſtly, draw H 7 and the | 


parallel Fg, and the repreſentation is complete. 
XI. To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE of a circle. If the circle 


be ſmall, circumſeribe a ſquare about it. Draw diagonals | 
and diameters Y aand de fig. 34 ) interſecting each 
other at right angles; and draw the right lines Fg and 


bc parallel to the diameter de through & and /; as alſo 
through c and g draw tight lines meeting the fundamental 

line DE in the points 3 and 4. To the principal point 
_ V raw right lines VI, V3,V 4, V 2; and to the points 
of diſtance L and K, draw the right lines L 2 and K 1. 


Laſtly, connect the points of interſection, a, b, d. „ 
24, e c, with arcs 4 b, b d% dh & c. Thus will ab dfh| 


gec a, be the appearance of the circle. | 
If the cirele be 3 20 | 
AB ig. 35.) deſctibea ſemicircle ; and from the ſeveral 


points of the periphery, C, F, G, H, I, &c. to the funda- | 


mental line, let fall perpendiculars C 1, F 2, G3, H 4, 
I 5, &c. From the points A, 1, 2, 3, + 5, &c. draw 
right lines to the principal point V, alſo a right line 
from B to the point of diſtance L; and another from A to 
the point of diſtance K. Through the common inter- 
ſections draw right lines as in the preceding problem; 


thus ſhall we have the points c, /, g, b, i, which are the 
repreſentations of C, F, G, H, I; and theſe, being con- 


nected as before, give the projection of the circle. 


I be eaſieſt and beſt method for putting a circle 7 | 
0 


of 
univerſal application. Let @ U /fig. 36) repreſent the 


ſpective ſeems to be the following; which admits a 


diameter of the given circle : biſect it in c for the centre; 


make C H, C L, each equal to U W the breadth of the. 


— 
—_—_— 08 ” 


point of BD and IG.| 


'on the middle of the fundamental | 


To 6 n 0 


D— - 


of a circle, che outline 
through thefe points. 


in the plane. 


XIII. Having given the cenire C 


PER 


obtained eight points in the image of the citcumferencs 
may be very accurately drawn 

Hence appears, not only how any curvilinear fours ©. 
be projected on 7 plane 1 but alſo how any "05: 5 
conliſting of any kind of ſtones, may be delineated in 
er ſpective. £7 8 
lence alſo appears what uſe the ſquare is of, in era 
ſpective; ſor even in the ſecond cafe we uſe a rg di. 
vided into certain areolz, and circumſcribed about * 
citele; though it be not delineated on the geometrical 
plane in the diagram. | TS 
XII. Zo exhibit the PERSPECTIVE of a regular þ 
having a. broad limb, terminated by lines paraliel 
From the ſeveral angles of the exterior 

A, B, C, D, E, /fig. 37.) to the ſundamenta] 
let fall perpendiculars A o, B 1, C 2, D 3, EA; which 
as in the former, transfer to the fundamental line. 
Connect the points I, 2, 3, 4, to the principal point v; 
and the points 1, 2, 3, 4, to the point of diſtance K 
Thus will the common interſeckions repreſent the appear. 
ance of the exterior pentagon. 2. If now, from the inner 
angles G, I, K, L, I, the perpendiculars G o, I 5, K 6, 17 
L 8, be in the like manner let fall; and the relt be Gone 


entagon, 
thereto, 


645 bom 
une 18, 


as in the former, we [hall have the repreſentation of the 


inner pentagon. The pentagon AB CD E, therefore 
with its limb, is repreſented in perſpective. | ; 
This problem is added for the fake of an inſtance of the 
projection of a figure that has a broad limb, or edge, 

It muſt be here obſerved that if the magnitude of the 
ſeveral parts of an object be given in numbers, together 


with the height and diſtance of the eye; its figure is to 


be firſt conſtrued by a geometrical ſcale ; and the fun- 
damental point, with the point of diſtance, to be deter- 
mined by the ſame. | 5 5 
Nor is it always neceſſary, that the object be delineateed 

under the fundamental line: in the projection of Iquares 
and pavements it is belt let alone. But where it is ne- 
ceſſary, and ſpace is wanting, draw it apart; find the 
diviſions in it, and transfer them to the fundamental line 


* 


Threads being hung in the principal point, and the point 
of diitancce, and thence ſtretched to the points of the di- 
viions of the fundamental line; the common interſ:c- 


tion of the threads will give the projection of the ſeveral 


points without confuſion; a thing much to be feared - 
from the multiplicuy of lines to be drawn. : 
of the picture, (fg. 38. 

the vaniſhing line HL. and two he Foods Points, 19 5 

ſguare bd o / , to find the diſtance of the picture. Bile 
H Lin A; from A with the radius AH (or AL) deſcribe 

the arc LEH; from C draw the perpendicular C E to 
touch the are L E. H, and E C will be the diſtance of the 
picture. For drawing LE and H E, which will make a 
right angle at E, and E H, E L, are parallel to the ori- 
ginals of 5 d, 5 f, and conſequently CE is the true di- 
ſtance of the eye, cke. Ef 5 
XIV. Having given the repreſentation of two lines B a, D 5 


55 4b. III. Perſpect. fig. 30) to find their originals B A, D F. 


rom the interſeCting point B, draw B A parallel to CE, 
from E draw a line through a interſectiug A B in A; then 
B A is the original of BA. Again, from the vaniſhing point 
H, draw E H; and from the interſecting point D, draw 


D F parallel to E H; then from E, draw FF through 


the point /, which gives DF for the original of * 
N. B. Theſe two laſt articles comprehend a part of what 


Dr. Taylor calls the inverſe practice of PERSPECTIVE. 


Having in the preceding problems illuſtrated the priuci- 
ples and practice of pe ſpective, as it relates to objects 
ſituated upon the ground plane, we ſhall now give a brief 


account of the method of repreſenting objects that are 


perpendicular and oblique to it; obſerving, in general, 
that thoſe which are parallel to the ground plane may be 
drawn by the help of thoſe that are perpendicular to It; 
and that lines perpendicular to the ground plane muſt te 
repreſented by lines purpendicular to the ground line, 
wherever they are ſituated. In order to determine the 
vaniſhing lines and vaniſhing points of planes which ar? 
perpendicular to the ground, we may ſuppole theſe planes 
to be either perpendicular to the picture, or obiique de 
it, Let the ſquare plane BK IF (fg. 40.) be perpendi- 
cular to the picture, ſo that the top and bottom of it 
vaniſh into-C, its centre. Draw the line E V through 
C, and perpendicular to HL, and EV will be the va- 


picture; divide C H, CL, each into five equal parts; 
and make C h, CI, each equal to two patts and one four- 
teentb. From H produce à line at pleaſure through the 
centre e; from h, draw two lines through the extremi- 
ties a, 6, interſecting H 4 in the points 3 and 4; do the 
ſame by the line L 5 with the point /; then draw a line 
from C through the centre c; from H draw lines through | 
a and J, interfeRing'C 1 in 1 and 2; and having thus 


- ( 


niſhing line of the plane BK IF. And ſince © His per 
pendicular to the vaniſhing line EV, C is the centre of 
that vaniſhing line; and as CH is equal to the diſtance 
of the eye, H will-be the tranſpoſed place of the eye, 
and HC the diſtance of the vaniſhing line EV. But if 
the plane abc (fig. 41.)-is oblique to the picture, thea 
the top and bottom of it will not vauith into its Centcs 
C, but into the point L, on one fide of the ons 


— 


PER 


Dawa line through the rating point L, perpendieu | 


is the vaniſhing line 


Jar to the horizontal line; then 
of the plane abc d. And becauſe CL is perpendicular 


ro the vaniſhing line VU, L will be the centre of :hat 


vaniſhing line. Again, draw E L; and this will be the 
diſtance of the eye E from the vaniſhing line VL; and 
this diſtance transferred to H, will give H for the tranſ- 
poſed place of the eye, and H L for the tranſpoſed di- 
ſtance of the vaniſhing. line VU. | 

XV. To find the repreſentations of planes, whoſe baſes are 
perpendicular to the ground line of the pifture, E. gr. Let 
one corner A of the plane AB F D (Hg. 42) be at the 
bottom of the picture; and let it be required to draw 


the repreſentation of a plane ten feet high, and four feet 
wide. From A, upon the ground line, make a ſcale of 
cqual parts, repreſenting feet at pleaſure; from A draw 


A perpendicular to this line, and produce it at plea- 
ſure: upon A D ſet ten feet from A upwards, and draw 
DC to the centre C, and from A draw AC; make 
CH=CE, and draw H 4 interſecting AC in B; then 
A Bg feet; therefore, from B draw BF parallel to 
AD, and AB FD will be the repreſentation required. 

Let the plane, whoſe repreſentation: e Fg h is required 
be four feet wide, and five feet high, MY 

ner e be one foot from the bottom of the picture. Draw 
CN at pleaſure; make CL=CE,; and ſet off one foot 
from N to 9, and draw Ly interſecting CN in e; and 
e will be one foot from the bottom. Take 4 feet more, 
as 9 5, and draw 5L interſecting CN in y, and ef is 
equal to 4 feet; draw N O perpendicular to the bottom 
of the picture, and make it equal to 5 feet; draw e g, 
F b, parallel to NO, and draw O C, which will complete 
the propoſed repreſentation. Otherwiſe : from e draw 


e x parallel to N A, interſecting Ls in x; then ex will | 


be 4 feet; make eg to e x as 5 is to 4, and draw g C. 


In the ſame manner we may determine the image abcd 


of a plane, 4 feet ſquare, removed five feet into the pic- 
ture, and whoſe lower edge is in the line A C. From A, 
where C A interſects the ground line, ſet off 5 feet for 


; its diſtance, as A 5, and 4 feet for its breadth, as 59; 


draw Hs and Hg, interſecting AC in à and 5; then 
ab is the repreſentation of its depth : draw ad, bc, pa- 


rallel to A D, and make AQ four feet; then draw QC 


which completes the figure. : | 
Ex. 2, _— given as one angular point of a ſquare 
plane, and B 

ture; thence to determine the repreſentation of the whole 


plane BFIK (ig. 40.) From the corner B, draw the 
perpendicular B F; make BF=B M, and draw M in- 


terſecting A C in K; draw K I parallel to BF; then FC 


completes the figure. If the repreſentation be deter- 

mined, and it be required to find the length and breadth 
of the original. Produce CB to A; at A erect a per- 
pendicular AD; from L produce lines through B and 


K, interſecting the bottom of the picture in N and 2. 


The ſpace 2 N comprehends eight feet, and therefore, 


BK repreſents eight feet. For the height B F, produce | 


CF to D, and the ſpace A D contains eight feet. N. B. 


The vaniſhing lines of planes perpendicular to the ground | 


are perpendicular to the horizontal line, and always paſs 


through the vaniſhing point of thoſe planes: thus, the 


| vaniſhing line E V paſſes through C; and EV is the va- 
niſhing line of the plane B FI K, as is evident by turn- 
ing the figure, and conſidering EV as the horizontal 


line, H as the eye, HE as its diſtance, and BFIK as | 
the repreſentation of a ſquare lying upon the ground ; | 


_ to that in this example we have the vaniſhing line HI. 
of planes parallel to the ground, and alſo the vaniſhing 
line EV of planes perpendicular to the ground, con- 
netted together. 
XVI. Todetermine the repens of planes that are pa- 
 rallel to the picture. E. gr. Let the plane a bcd (fig. 43. 
hve feet wide, and eight feet high, be removed two feet 
from the bottom of the picture. From A and 5, draw 
AC and 5 /; make C HC E, and draw 7 H, interſect- 
ing 5 C in 5; then 53 repreſents a length equal to 5 7 
or 2 feet; draw ab parallel to the ground line, cutting 
AC in a, which will give the length of the lower ſide; 
erect the perpendicular ac, bd; make bd equal to 8 
feet, and draw the parallel 4c. If the plane g h i K be 
9 feet high, and 3 feet wide, and 6 feet from the bot- 


tom of the picture; draw a line at pleaſure from C, as 
C9; take 3 feet, and draw another line from B to C; 
from L draw Lg, interſecting BC in e; then eB re- 

preſents three feet; from e draw the parallel , and | 
from L produce L J, interſecting e C in g, which gives | 
eg for a perſpective length repreſenting e. Now gf and | 
# B are the repreſentations of two ſquares, whole ſides | 


are all equal in the original figures; and therefore all the 
ſides ef, e g, &c. repreſent equal lines, and, conſequenily, 
9% repreſents the depth of 6 feet, and þ g the parallel 


| Vo, | J. Ne 204. 


for its height and breadth upon the pic- | 


its neareſt cor- | 


2 


— 


width of 3 feet. Draw the perpendiculars Y *, gi; and | 


make gi three times the lehgth of g %; and draw 14 
arallel to g 97. Py | 
VII. To find therepreſentations of planes, that are oblique 
to the ground line or bottom of the picture. Let ab dei (figs 
41.) 1 - feet high, eight feet wide; and two: feet 
fiom the bottom of the picture; let L be its vaniſhing 


| pow, and AL the line in which the plane is to ſtand. 


raw AB perpendicular to the bottom of the picture; 
ſet 8 feet upon it, and draw BL, transferring, LE to 
I; take A 2==2 feet, and from 2 produce 2 H, inter- 
ſetting AL in A; then A a repreſents a line equal to 
A 2=2 feet. Again, from 2 feet ſet off 8 feet, and 
draw D H interſecting AL in ; then @b repreſents the 


length of 8 feet; draw ac and bd parallel to A B. 
. When the repreſentation 1s not to be of any particular di- 


menſion, the operation is exceeding. ſimple. Let AB 
(Hg. 42.) be one fide given, and AD its height 3 from 
A and B draw AD, BF, perpendicular to the bottom 
of the picture; and from C draw CF. N. B. The va- 
niſhing point C of the line A B is the vaniſning point of 
every line Qd, m &, &c. parallel to A B. For the ap- 
plication of tbeſe operations in determining the perſpec- 
tive of ſolid figures, ſee 8ScENOGRA HV. 


As to objects that are inclined to the ground, ſuch as pe- 
diments, roofs of houſes, &c. it is proper to obſerve; 


that this part of per ſpective was little, if at all, under- 


| ſtood by any authors before Dr. Taylor; who bas ſhewn 


that inclined objects have their proper vaniſhing lines 
and points, as well as thoſe which lie flat upon the 


ground, or are perpendicular to it; and that the method 
for determining the appearance of objects in either caſe 


is exactly the ſame. For the illuſtration of this method; 
letadcgf: (fig. 44.) repreſent the body of a houle ; the 
ſide cz gf being parallel, the other fide adi hath its 
vaniſhing line V U, which paſles through the centre of 


the picture, and is perpendicular to the horizontal line 


and it is evident, that the roof is formed by two inclined 
planes, one leaning towards the eye, the other from it. 

Theſe inclined planes have their proper vaniſhing lines 
and vaniſhing points upon the picture, as well as thoſe _ 
which are either parallel or perpendicular to the ground: 
It has been already ſhewn (ſee fg. 40.) that VU, con- 


tinued, is the vaniſhing line of all the lines which can 
be drawn within the plane adcz; however, let us here 


turn the figure, and call C the centre of the picture; 
CE the diſtance of the eye, and V U the horizontal 


line; a dei the repreſentation of a parallelogram, and 


a b i a triangle joined to the end of it. Let us next ſup- 
poſe the line Vr to be the bottom of the ſquare Fi br, 
whoſe vaniſhing point is V, and the vaniſhing points of 
its diagonals are D and F; let ig repreſent a pa- 
rallellogram even with the eye, which will complete the 
repreſentation of a ſolid body, like the model of a houſe, 
laid upon that fide, which by workmen is called the 

able end. If this be a true repreſentation, that is, if 
V U be the vaniſhing line of ab i c d, and DF the va- 
niſhing line of Fi hr, then turning the figure in any po- 
ſition cannot make any alteration in the per ſpective, be- 
cauſe VU and DF will be invariably the vaniſhing lines 
of abicd, bi Fr, &c. The planes abi, brf i, are 
joined by the line 2 b, the vaniſhing: point of which is 
V; and becauſe the original of #r is parallel to the ori- 
ginal of ih, both 1“ and fr will vaniſh into the ſame 


| yon} V; or into that point where the: vaniſhing. lines 


and DF croſs each other; for the vaniſhing: point 
V muſt be in the line VU, which is the vaniſhing line of 
the plane a dci, and it mult be alſo in the vaniſhing 
line DF of the inclined plane bf; for the line i b is 
the common ſeQion of both planes; therefore its: va- 
niſhing point muſt be the interſection of the vaniſhing 
line of thoſe planes. 25 | 
XVIII. Zo find the vaniſhing line of the inclined plane, bi fr; 
and alſo the centre and diſtance of it. Let E L be the ho- 
rizontal line; C the centre of the picture, C E its di- 
ſtance, a degy i the body of a houſe, and UV the va- 
niſhing line of its ide a 40 i. Upon the horizontal line 
or parallel to it, draw 57, then the figure 5fto-n will 
be a {mall module of the perpendicular plane a dci; 


or, in other words, let om be the inclination of the in- 
_ clined plane with mn ſuppoſed to be 455 From the 


eye E draw EV parallel to 1 o, interſecting the vaniſh- 
ing line VU iu V; through V draw DF parallel to the 
horizontal line EL; then is DF the vaniſhing line te- 
uired, V its centre, and E V its diftance, In order to 
and the repreſentation of the plane 6 r, ſuppoſing it 
to be a perfect ſquare, &c. let :6 be the repreſentatron 
of one fide of the ſquare, whoſe vaniſhing: point is V. 
Produce the perpendicular C V at pleaſure zi make VD, 
VK, VF, each equal to the diſtance E V of the.vaniſh- 
ing line DF; then is VK the diſtance EV, tranſ- 
fed to K; and becauſe VD, VF, are each equal to 
K; therefore D and F are the vaniſhing points of the 


10 M diagonale 


and make c D=IC, the diſtance of 
which makes an angle at D of 609, and draw DP; 


A 


diagonals ir and Fb. From the points : and 3 draw i. 


5 r, parallel to the vaniſhing line D F ; from D draw D : 


cutting h r in v; then r þ is cut off to repreſent another 
ſide ot the ſquare; from V draw a line through r, inter- 
ſecting if in , which completes the perſpective of a 


ſquare in this poſition. This may alſo be done by merely | 
giving the inclination of the plane; + * it 4509; at 


the eye E make an angle with the line EC of 45%, and 


draw E V interſecting UVinV; make VF, VP, each 


equal to VE; then Vis the vaniſhing point of the ſides 
ib, fr; and DF the vaniſhing points of the diagonals ; 
from whence the figure may be completed as before. 
The vaniſhing line, its centre, and the diſtance of the 
oppoſite inclined plane, are determined in the ſame 
manner. 


XIX. To find the vaniſhing line of a roof 1br f, &c. 
(fig. 45.) when the gable end ab i is parallel to the picture, 


and to determine the whole repreſentation. Having drawn 
the body of the building ag, and alſo the gable end 
ab i; obſerving that the inferior part, i, of the roof 
vaniſhes into C, the centre of the picture, and conſe- 


9 the upper part b r will vaniſh into the ſame | 


point, both being ſuppoſed parallel in the original figure 
draw b C, and from f the line fr parallel to ib, which. 
completes the fide of the roof i 6 r f, without the va- 
niſhing line propoſed. But ſince the roof ih r, has an 
inclination with reſpect to the picture, in order to deter- 


mine its proper vaniſhing line, through the vaniſhing | 


point C draw F parallel to i h or » f; then FD is the 


vaniſhing line of the inclined plane i hr . From C, the 
centre of the vaniſhing line F D, produce CK perpen- | 


dicular to FD; make CK=CE, the diſtance of the eye; 
and CK is the diſtance of the vaniſhing line F D, and 
K the tranſpoſed place of the eye. E. gr. Having given 
10 for one ſide of a ſquare root, and found its vaniſhing 


line F D, and its diſtance CK, to complete the repre- 
ſentation of the roof. Make CF, CD, each <qual to the 


diſtance of the eye CK; then F and D are the vaniſh- 


ing points of the diagonals of a ſquare. From i and b | 
produce lines to C; and from the ſame points draw lines 
to F and D, interſecting b C, i C, in v and 7; draw r þ, 
which will be parallel to i 5, and complete the repreſen- 
tation required. L 5 | 

XX. Having given the vaniſhing line of any inclined | 


plane, and one vaniſhing point of that plane, together with 


niſhing line of another plane, making a given angle with 
the plane, whoſe vaniſhing line is V L. Let V L(fig. 46.) 


the centre and diſtance of the picture, to determine the vas | 


be the vanithing line of any inclined plane, V one va- 


niſhing point, C the centre, CE the diſtance of the pic- | 
ture, and ab i the angle of inclination of the two ori - 


ginal planes; if this be a right angle, from V draw a 
line through C, as VD; make CI perpendicular to 


VD, and CI=CE; draw VI, and at I make V Ic=| 


ab i the given angle, and draw I c interſecting VD in 
c; through e draw L U parallel to I ©, interſecting VI. 
in L, and UL is the vaniſhing line required. the 


plane, whoſe vaniſhing line is VU; were inclined at an 
angle of 609, and it were required to find its vaniſhing 
line ; through the centre of the picture draw V D, and | 


find the vaniſhing line L U of a plane perpendicular to 
that plane whoſe vaniſhing line is VU; produce CD, 
L 


laſtly, draw P V, which is the vaniſhing line required, 


diſtance to be uſed for determining the repreſentations 
of any planes that vaniſh into the line UL. Suppoſe L 
the vaniſhing point of one fide of a ſquare, draw DU 
at right angles with D L, and U will be the other vaniſh- 
ing point of the ſaid ſquare, For the farther illuſtration 


and application of theſe rules, we muſt refer to Mr. 


Kirby's comprehenſive work, entitled, Dr. Brook Tay- 
ory, Method of Perſpective made eaſy, &c. 2d edit, 
1768. 


XXI. To fix points in petſpective lines, or to divide theſe | 


lines ſo as to intercept any lengths that may be required in 


them. Lines parallel to the ground line may be divided, 


by dividing the ground line, and either laying a ruler 


J; draw DU, 


In order to find the centre and diſtance of the vaniſhing | 
line UL; from C draw CD perpendicular to U L, and 
CI perpendicular to CD, and make CI=CE, and CI 
is the diſtance of UL; make c Del, which is the 


point of diſtance E in the perpendicular D E, and ſet! 
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it off along the horizontal line to y; and fro 1 
chus determined, drawing a line ; 6 to the ot 82 
ground line bounding the number of diviſions: this lin 
will 1 Ci, = repreſentation of the given obli rg 
line in 4, the point required. See article | 
Nil. above; | * I nk 
If a ſingle point in a given ſituation upon the ground 
wet be required, . its place in the perſpect ive plane ma 
e found by ſuppoſing it to be the interſection of 8 
lines, the ſituation of which is given: as by ſuppoſin 
one of them to be drawn through it perpendicular to the 
ground line, and the other to be a line drawn from the 
point of diſtance, and interſeQing it at a given diſtance 
from the ground line: or, it might be found by drawin 
lines making any given angle with the perpendicular, ang 
interſecting them at proper diſtances from the ground 
line. To divide lines, not lying in the ground plane 
but perpendicular to it, let ac (ig. 48.) be the image of 
a line perpendicular to the ground plane, and let à num. 
ber of diviſions, e. gr. five, be cut off from the point a 
Take at pleaſure (generally beyond the bounds of the pie⸗ 
ture) any point d in the horizontal line; from thence 
draw a line d e to any point e in the ground line; ſet off 
five diviſions from e to F in the perpendicular e, and 
draw the line d; draw a line from the ſoct a of the ob. 
ject, parallel to the ground line, interſecting de in ;; i 
and raiſing a perpendicular from i to , find þ, and the 
line z þ contains the five meaſures required, which are to 
be fet off from à to 6 in the given line a c; and thus 25 


will be equal to fe. The lines de and e will ferve to 


meaſure any other lines perpendicular to the ground 
plane, always drawing a line parallel to the ground line 
from the foot of the object to be meaſured to the line 4? 
and proceeding as above. It is evident, that any row of 
objects of the fame height, ſtanding upon the ground 
plane, on a line perpendicular, or oblique to the ground 
line, muſt appear to diminiſh, till they vaniſh in the ho- 
rizontal line; conſequently, the triangle 4 f e will con- 
tain in it perpendicular lines equal to the apparent heights | 
of all objects that are of the height of Fe; and this will 
be the caſe wherever the point d is taken in the horizon- 
tal line; for it will be invariabiy ih: , (:: di: de:: 
dn: d): : HA: HI. e | 5 
To meaſure a line oblique to the ground plane: let the 
line be Cg (ig. 47.) and let eight diviſions be cut off 
from C. For this purpoſe draw C N parallel to yg, and 
CN being conſidersd as a new ground line, ſet off the 
given number of diviſions from C to a; join a and y with 
a line interſecting the given line in &; and C will be 
the part required; or from the vaniſhing point g of the 
given line Cg, take g y parallel to the ground line AB, 
and equal to gy; on the ground line ſet off the given 
length from C to a, and a line joining a and y will cut 


off the required part C &. In the firit method, the tri- 


angles & g y, and & C a, are ſimilar; whence g : C:: 
gy:Ca; but g y is equal to g 4, the diſtance of the eye 
from the vanilhing point g, and Ca is equal to the given 


oblique line by conſtruction: therefore the extreme point 


of it will be repreſented by x. See Propoſition III. above. 
In the ſecond method, fince g y is drawn parallel to C a, 
we have g E: kC::gy:Ca; but g y and Ca are equal 
to g and Ca, and conſequently equal to g a, and the 
given oblique line reſpectively. If the line Cg does not 
ſtand upon the ground line, but is an indefinite line 
ſtanding on the ground plane at C (Ag. 49.) and it is 
propoſed to cut off a part of it from C, equal, e. gr. to 
ten diviſions; find the point y as above; from C, pa- 


rallel to the ground line, draw C, from which cut off 


(art. 21.) a part Ca, equal to ten diviſions, and a line 
joining y and a will cut the given line C g in &, the point 
ſought. If ſeveral other diviſions in C g be required, 
make C equal to the abſolute length ot ten diviſions, 
and through & draw 5 k cutting g y produced in d; and 
d will be a meaſuring point for the line Cg; ſo that the 
diviſions themſelves may be ſet upon Ch at once, and 
lines drawn from thence to 4 will cut the given line C g 
in the deſired points. The point 4 may be found at once, 
by takinggdtog y as the height of the eye is to the per- 
pendicular CL, : 

In the foregoing explication of the theory and practice 
of per / pective, regard has been merely had to the appear- 


| 
1 = from theſe diviſions to the point of diſtance in the hori- | ance of objects upon an upright picture, which is gene- 
4 zon, or drawing lines to them from the point of fight D.] rally choſen for perſpect ive repreſentations z but there are 


Lines perpendicular to the ground line are divided, by | ſome caſes in which the ſituation of the picture is pa- 


ſetting off diviſions from the place where they meet the 
ground line, and drawing other lines from them to the 
point of diſtance. Lines oblique to the ground line may 
be divided, by ſetting off on the ground line any num- 


ber of diviſions from the point where the line to be di- 


vided interſects it; as from C to 6 (fig- 47+); taking the } 
\ diſtance from the vaniſhing point i of the line to the | 


rallel or inclined to the ground, ſuch as cielings, inclined 
walls, &c. The repreſentation of objects upon ſuch kind 
of ſurfaces is deducible from the ae principles, and 
determined after the ſame manner. The rules for draw- 
ing the appearance of objects upon the parallel picture 
are exactly the ſame as thoſe for drawing the appearance 
of objects upon the perpendicular picture; * 


W 
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be repreſented as erect, muſt be determined as thoſe 
which he flat upon the ground in the perpendicular pic- 
ture; thoſe which are parallel in one picture as thoſe 
which are parallel in the other ; and thoſe which are ob- 
lique, after the ſame manner: or more generally, how. 
ever original planes are ſituated, the vaniſhing lines of 
thoſe planes muſt always be determined by imagining a 
plane to aſs through the eye parallel to thoſe planes, &c. 
for by this means all their repreſentations may be com- 
leted. The inclined picture is ſeldom uſed ; but thoſe 
who wiſh to acquaint themſelves with this kind of per- 
beclive, may find ample information in Mr, Kirby's ela- 
borate work, already cited, and much uſed in the com- 
ilation of this article. | 
DERSPECTIVE of building, &c. In the practice hereof, 
1 reat regard is had to the height of the horizontal line; 
all above the horizontal being ſeen in the upper part, and 
all below it in the under part; whence per ſpecl ive be- 
comes divided into the high and /ow /ight; both which 
may be illuſtrated by what follows. Je 
To repreſent a building (v. gr. palace, college, & c.) inPER- 
 8PECTIVEs | 


1. Take the ichnography, or ground-plat of the build- 


ing ; its lengths, breadths, and depths, by actual mea- 

ſuring; and take its altitude with a quadrant, _ 

2. Make a ſcale divided into two or three bundred equal 

parts; either actually, or ſo as that each diviſion ſignify 
ten parts: by this ſcale lay down the ground-plat; as in 


50. | 
Hes done, having a long rule, and a ſquare, which by 
ſliding on the rule helps you to draw your perpendiculars 
eaſier, reduce it into perſpective, iu us ſcenographie ap- 
peatrancé. 


Then having drawn a line towards the bottom of the pa- | 


per for the front or baſe line, as F (fig. 51.) divide it 
into as many equal parts as you find the building has in 


the ichnography, or more, it you pleaſe : this will ſerve 


for a ſcale to determine the ſeveral heights, &c. and to 
theſe diviſions, with a black lead pencil, draw lines from 


the centre, when you have choſen it; which choice re- 


quires judgment on two accounts. 


3. For if the centre be too nigh the front-line, then the 
depth of the whole building will be fore-ſhortened too 
much; and if too far off, it will not be fore-ſhorten:d 
enough. This may be illuſtrated thus : ſet an open tan- | 


kard, or the like, on a ſtand, ſo as that it be a little 


lower than your eye; if you be at a great diſtance from | 


it, you can ſee very little or nothing into it; if you come 
nigher to it by degrees, you will perceive the farther 
edge ſeem to be rai tha 

ſo that you may ſee a little way into it; if you come very 
nigh it, you ſee too deep into it, or more than can be 
well expreſſed in picture. We ſhall therefore find ſome 
one place, which we muſt conclude the moſt convenient 
for the draught, and which may be in general determined 
to be as far off the front-line as the front is long: 
this rule, though it has juſt grounds, yet we ſometimes 
diſpenſe with pro re nata, that we may expreſs things 
with the better appearance. 3 

4. Conſider how to place this centre with ſuch advantage 
as that you may expreſs thoſe things molt, which are 
chiefly deſigned ; for as to the bottom and top lines of 
the ſides of the building that run from us in or nigh the 
direct lines to the centre, though you ſee the upper part 
very well, yet the ſides that fall between the ground-line 


and top fall ſo very near one another, that it would be | 
very difficult to expreſs particulars in them ; ſo that the | 


centre muſt be well choſen in reference to this. 

Thoſe buildings, therefore, which you would ſee molt of, 
mult be placed as far off as you think convenient from 
the direct line that runs to the centre; and the farther 
they are, the plainer they will be. CY 

Place then thoſe things you would ſee leaſt of, nigheſt the 
direct line; and ſee whether the others fall according to 
your mind; but this muſt be done after you have drawn 
your diagonal, which is the next thing. TOY 
5. Having pitched on your centre, and having from it 
drawn lines to every diviſion of the front-line, you are to 
determine your diagonal, A R, thus : having, with a 


pair of compaſſes, meaſured the length of the front-line, | 


take your compaſſes, and putting one foot in the centre, 
ſee where the other will reach in the horizon (on both 
fides, if you pleaſe); where it reſts, from that point 
draw a thwart line to the laſt diviſion of the front; and 
this will be truly drawn, or pretty nigh to the truth, 
That it is ſo, you may conſider how it falls in reſpect of 
the two laſt centre-lines; for if where the next line from 
the laſt is interſeQed by the diagonal, you draw a pa- 
rallel to the front between them, as at A 10, you wil! 
have a rhombus; if then all the ſides be pretty equal, 
you may be ſure you are nigh the right; but if the ſides 


that thoſe objects; which in the parallel picture are to 


ed a little higher than that next you, 
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that run towards the centre be too long, then things will 
not be fore-ſhortened enough ; and if the ſides be not 
long enough, they will be fore-ſhortened too much. 
6. After the front-line is thus divided, the centre fixed, 
and the diagonal placed, take the breadth of the chapel 
A B, which in the ichnography is ſhewn to be twenty 
parts : becauſe this line is perpendicular, it muſt run to- 
ward the centre : therefore reckon twenty in the diago- 
nal, and the rule laid parallel to the front in that point 


the breadth of the chapel; and conſequently a line drawn 
from A to B puts it into the ichnographic perſpect ive: 
The length of the chapel being ſeventy diviſions in the 
front- line, reckon ſeventy from B, parallel to the front- 
line, and there you will have a point at Cc. 5 

The depth of the building from the chapel northward be- 


from D (where it cuts the diagonal at ten) onwards in the 
diagonal; and at one hundred and fifteen in the diagonal 
with my rule, as before, parallel in this place in the 
front, I have the point Z in the central line. Its breadth 
being thirty, I reckon three diviſions, and there is the 
Juſt breadth there; and fo on in every particular part. 
Having placed the ichnography in perſpective, you may 
then give every thing its proper height thus: 

7+ The height of the chapel being thirty, I reckon thirty on 
the front-line 3 and with this length, by a ſquare applied 
to the front-line, I drop a perpendicular to that height; 
and ſo where the other {ide of the chapel is placed, hav- 
ing reckoned the height upon a ſuppoſed parallel, there 


each building. | 

To diverſify theſe ſeveral lines, that they confound you 
not, make the ichnography, when you lay it into = a 
tive, in diſcontinued crooked lines, the heights in pricked 


as the centre-lines are in the table. Vou will likewiſe 
find the centre, though it is not here expreſſed, as like- 
wiſe the point of diſtance, by continuing the diagonal 


up to the ſuppoſed horizon, where it and the eye are 
placed. | 


Having done thus, your art muſt be employed for the 
particular expreſſions of things, by drawing and ſhadow- 


ing, which is the life of this half formed pgure, which 
we leave to the painter. It remains that we ſpeak of the 


the height of the eye, about five feet from the balis ; 
though it 1s generally placed higher, even to a third part 


be expreſſed the more gracefully. _ | 
The diagonal is beſt determined by dividing the laſt divi- 
ſion of the baſis-line into five parts at G, taking four of 
theſe, ſometimes the whole fave, becauſe we determined 
before, that the length of the front-line was the diſtance 
of the eye in the horizon from the point of diſtance ; but 
here we take four, and then make this the diſtance in the 
horizon between the eye and the point of diſtance. You 
may then either graduate the plan at the ſeveral interſec- 
tions of the diagonal with the centre-lines, or elſe ſup- 


by per /pectives enough of this ſort every where to be met 
with. 7 | 
PERSPECTIVE is alſo uſed for a kind of picture ot painting, 
frequently ſeen in gardens: and at the ends of galleries; 
deſigned expreſly to deceive the ſight by repreſenting the 
continuation of an alley, a building, landſcape, or the 
like. | 7 | 
PERSPECTIVE, aerzal, is ſometimes uſed as a general de- 
nomination for that which more reſtrictedly is called 
AERIAL perſpective, or the art of giving a due diminu- 
tion or degradation to the ſtrength or light, ſhade, and 
colours of objects : according to their different diſtances, 
the quantity of light which talls upon them, and the me- 
dium through which they are ſeen ; the chiaro 0b/curo, or 
CLAIR obſcure, which conſiſts in expreſſing the different 
degrees of light, ſhade, and colour of bodies, ariſing 
from their own ſhape, and the poſition of their parts with 
reſpect to the eye and neighbouring objects, whereby 
their light or colours are affected; and KEEPING, which 
is the obſervance of a due proportion in the general light 
and colouring of the whole picture; ſo that no light or 
colour in oue part may be too bright or ſtrong for another. 
A painter who would ſucceed in aerial pet ſpe ive, ought 
carefully to ſtudy the effects which diſtance, or different de- 
grees or colours of light have on each particular original co- 
lour, to know how its hue or ſtrength is changed inthe ſeveral 
circumſtances that occur, and to repreſent it accordingly, 
As all objects in a pictute take their meaſures in propor- 
tion to thoſe placed in the front, ſo in aerial perſpedive, 


objects cloſe to the picture, mult ferve as a meaſure, with 


reſpect 


will, give you a point in the centre-line, which will give 


ing one hundred and fiſteen from the chapel, I reckon 


I draw another line in that height; then joining theſe ſe- 
veral heights by ſeveral lines, you have the profiles of 


lines, and the tops of each building in continued lines, 


low ſight ; and here, we ſuppoſe the horizontal line juſt 


of the height of the building, that the ſide building may 


pole it ſo; and then raiſe the buildings as you will find 


the ſtrength of light, and the brigbtneis of the colours of 


cas Math Rake. Lead ad DE IT II LES 
5 


pP E R 


reſpect to which all the fame colours at ſeveral diſtances | 


muſt have a proportional degradation in like circum- 
ſtances. | | 

PxxspECTIVE, alley in. See ALLEY. 

PERSPECTIVE, Abi bare in. See ARCHITECTUP.E. | 

PERSPECTIVE, bird's eye view in, is that which ſuppoſes 


the eye to be placed above any building, &c. as in the air 


at a conſiderable diſtance from it: this is applied in draw- 


ing the repreſentations of fortification, when it is ne- 
cefſary not only to exhibit one view as ſeen from the 
ground, but ſo much of the ſeveral buildings as the eye 
can poſſibly take in at one time from any ſituation. In 


order to this, we muſt ſuppoſe the eye to be removed a 


conſiderable height above the ground, and to be placed 
as it were in the air, ſo as to look down into the building 
like a bird chat is flying. In repreſentations of this kind, 
the higher the horizontal line is placed, the more of the 
fortification will be ſeen, and vice ver/a. 


PERSPECTIVE, diagonal. See Optra glaſs. 
PERSPECTIVE, graphical. See GRAPHICAL-« 
PERSPECTIVE machine, is a machine by which any perſon 


may delineate the true perſpective figures of objects, 


without the help of the rules of this art. Mr. Ferguſon | 


has deſcribed a machine of this kind, the invention of 
which he aſcribes to Dr. Bevis. The plane of this inſtru- 
ment is exhibited in fig. 52, and fig. 5 3. is a repreſenta- 


tion of it when made uſe of in drawing diſtant objects * 
perſpective. abef (fig. 52+ is an oblong ſquare board, 
repreſented by A B E F in fig 53; x and (& and 1) 


are two hinges on which the part c /4 (CLD) is move- 


able. This part conſiſts of two arches or portions of cir- 
cles c/m(CLM) and 4u/(D NL) joined together at 
the top / (L) and at bottom to the croſs bar 4c (D C) to 
- which one part of each hinge is fixed, and the other part 
to a flat board, half the length of the board abef(ABEF) | 
and glued to irs uppermoſt ſide, The centre of the arch 
emlis at d, and the centre of the arch dn“ 1s at c. 
On the outer fide of the arch dn is a fliding piece » | 


(much like the nut of the quadrant of altitude belonging 
to a common globe) which may be moved to any part of 


ſlider 0 on the arch cm /, which may be ſet to any part 


| between c and /, A thread cpn (CPN) is ſtretched 
tight from the centre c (C) to the ſlider n (N), and ſuch 


another thread is ſtretched from the centre 4 (D) to the 


|  Mlider o (O); the ends of the threads being faſtened to | 


theſe centres and ſliders. 


Now it is plain, that by moving theſe ſliders on their re- | 
ſpective arches, the interſection p (P) of the threads may | 


be brought to any point of the open ſpace within the 


arches. In the groove & (K) is a ſtrait fliding bar z (I) | 


which may be drawn farther out, or puſhed farther in at 
pleaſure. 


'To the outer end of this bar I (fig. 53.) is fixed the up- 


fliding piece Q. In this ſlider is a ſmall hole r for the 
eye to look through in uſing the machine: and there is 


a long lit in H Z, to let the hole r be ſeen through when | 
the eye is placed behind it at any height of the hole | 


above the level of the bar I. 


In delineating a perſpective repreſentation, e. gr. of the | 
houſe, 457, a great way off, place the machine on a | 


ſteady table, with the end E F of the horizontal board 


ABE F toward the houſe, ſo that when the Gothic- 


like arch DLC is ſet upright, the middle part of the 
open ſpace (about P) within it may be even with the 


houſe when you place your eye on Z, aad look at the bouſe | 


through the ſmall hole r. Then fix the corners of a 


' ſquare piece of paper with four wafers on the ſurface of 
that half of the horizontal board which is neareſt the 


houſe ; and all is ready for drawing. 
Set the arch upright, as in the figure; which it will be 


when it comes to the perpendicular fide t of the upright | 


piece 3 fixed to the horizontal board behind D. Then 


till you bring the interſection of the threads at P directly 


between your eye and the point q : then put down the 


arch flat upon the paper on the board, as at 8 I, and the 


interſection of the threads will be at W. Mark the | 


point W on the paper with the dot of a black lead pencil, 
and ſet the arch upright again, as before: then look 
through the hole r, and move the fliders N and O till 


at the interſection of the threads, and draw a line from 


that mark to the former one at W; which line will be a 
true per ſpective repreſentation of the corner p q of the 


houſe, {HE 
Proceed in the ſame manner, by bringing the inter- 


the arch between d and /: and there is ſuch another | 


WP 


the juterſection of the threads comes between your eye | 
and any other point of the houſe, as p : then put down the | 
arch again to the paper, and make a pencil mark thereon | 


right piece H Z, in which is a groove for receiving the | 


— 


place your eye at Z, and look through the hole r at any | 
point of the houſe, as 4, and move the ſliders N and O 


ſection of the threads ſucceſſively between your eye and | 


— 


at the interſection of the threads: chen connect! 


as you ſee them on the houſe itſel 


on the paper, and connecting them by 


at Z of more than ſixty degrees, 
the eye, but will alſo cauſe the outermoſt parts of the 


other poiuts of the outlines or the houſe as F, 
put down the arch to mark the like points © 


7; Kc. and 
n the apet 
. g is p : en heſe 
points by ſtraight lines, which will be the 92p/4.9:. 
outlines of the houſe. In like manner find fl will K he 
corners of the door and windows, top of the h the 
chimnies, &c. and draw the finiſhing lines fr oule, 


] om poi 
point : then ſhade the whole, 3 the lights ae 
3 


and you wi 
true perſpeCtive figure of it. Great edt wha be uch 


: . ken 
during the whole time, that the poſition o : She 
be not ſhifted on the table; ani: to wr dn 
convenience, the table ſhould be very ſtrong and ſte 
and the machine fixed to it, either by ſcrews or cla 4 
In the ſame way, a landſcape, or any number of oh; A 
within the field of a view through the arch, may 15 


neated, by finding a ſufficient number of re Paints 


raight | 
lines as they appear to the eye. alght or curved 


The arch ought to be at leaſt a foot wide at bot | 
the eye at 4 may have a large field of view . | 
and the eye ſhould then be, at leaſt, 104 inches fr N 
the interſection of the threads at P when the arch is ft 
upright, For if it be nearer, the boundaries of view 8 


the ſides near the foot of the arch will ſubtend an angle 
which will not only ſtrain 


drawing to have a diſagreeable appearance. 
this, it will be proper to draw back the ſliding be 12 0 
Z be 14+ inches diſtant from P; and then the who! 
held of view, through the foot-wide arch, will not fub- 
tend an angle to the eye at Z of more than forty fire | 
degrees; which will give a more eaſy and pleaſant view 
not only of all the objects themſelves, but alſo of their | 
repreſentations on the paper whereon they are delineated, 
So that, whatever the width of the arch be, the diſtance 
of the eye from it ſhould be in this proportion: as 12 
is to the width of the arch, fo is 14 to the diſtance of 
the cze (at Z) from it. OY | - 
If a pane of glaſs, laid over with gum water, be fixed into 
the arch, and ſet upright when dry, a perſon who looks 
through the hole 7 may delineate the objects upon the 
glaſs which he ſees ar a diſtance through and beyond it 
and then transfer the delineation to a paper put upon 
the glaſs. Ferguſon's Perſpective, chap, z. 

Mr. Kirby has alſo contrived and defcribed an inſtrument 


that will be uſeful in taking extenſive views, &c. The 


ruler AB (g. 54.) is nineteen inches long, and is gra- 


duated into nineteen equal parts; it has a dove-tail groove 


on its upper edge to receive the perpendicular ruler G, 
which has one end fitted to it, fo as to ſlide very eafily 
this ruler is fourteen inches long, and is divided into 
fourteen equal parts, and upon the back fide of it F is a 
line drawn exactly in the middle, to which is fixed a Gilken 
line with a ſmall plummet at the end. The ruler AB is 
fixed by two ſcrews a, c, to two pieces of thin braſs; 
and theſe pieces of braſs are fixed at the other ends b 

two ſcrews d, e, to a ſtronger piece of braſs bf, which 
goes cloſe to the ruler A B, and has a joint at X turning 
upon a ſcrew : below this joint is a piece of round braſs 
about hx inches long, which goes into a hole made in the 
top of the ſtaff, and 2 N. raiſed higher or lower, by 
means of a ſcrew $: C DE repreſents part of this ſtaff, 


the whole length of which is about three feet, and at the 


bottom is a rank ſcrew made of iron and fixed to the 
ſtaff, HI is a wire twenty-two inches long, with a ſcrew 


at h) to go into the hole 6; the piece of braſs wire bent 


into the form 1 &, is fixed to the wire HI by the ſcrew 
k aud the part z goes into the hole / in the braſs- piece 
b 7. The ſmall wire KL is about twelve inches long, 

and flatted at K, at which place is a little hole above 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter; this wire K Lis fitted 
to the holes J, m, n, o, which are made in the larger wire 
HI, and it may be placed higher or lower by means ot 
a ſmall ſcrew. This inſtrument is uſed in the following 
manner : fix a paper upon a drawing board, as in fig. 55+ 
and divide the paper lengthways into nineteen equal parts, 


and perpendicularly into fourteen equal parts; mak- 


ing theſe diviſions greater or ſmaller acco ding to your 
deſign. Then take the ſtaff, and fix it ſtrongiy in the 
ground by means of a fcrew at bottom, and at a con- 


+ venient diſtance from the proſpect which you intend to 


take, After this, put the inilrument together as in % 
56. and fix the ruler A B exactly, horizontal by meas 
of cad pray on the perpendicular ruler and the brals 
joint X; then fix the wire K L, fo as to have the ehe- 
hole exactly level with the horizon or equal to the 
height of the eye, and take care to have the greateſt di- 
ſtance of the eye-hole from the ruler equal to the whole 
length of the longeſt ruler A B, and never lels than the 
diſtance Y. Having thus fixed the inſtrument, proceed 
to make the drawing z look through the eye-hole, 5 

| then 


» 
— 


PE 1 At 


| dye exactly againſt ſome principal object; then 
F ce! 5 upon Ns ruler ſhew how high the object 
is from the bottom of the ruler, i. e. from the bottom of 
the picture, and you will alſo know its apparent height; 
therefore transfer this to the paper in.thoſe ſquares which 
correſpond with the diviſions upon the rulers.” For the 


breadth of objects, move the perp ndicular ruler fo as to 


with the ſides of an object, and the diviſions upon 
| er ruler will ſnew their apparent breadths. After 
the ſame manner, get the places and apparent zes of as 
many principal objects as are neceſſa for aſſiſting you, 


in completing the whole drawing, which may be done 


by this method with great exactneſs. When the drawing 
is finiſhed, the inſtrument may be taken to pieces and put 
into a box, which may ſerve as a drawing board; the 


top M may be ſcrewed into the ſtaff, which will ſerve as | 


' a walking ftick, and the ſtool to ſit on may be made very 


ortable ; ſo that every part of this apparatus may be | 
carried by one perſon without any inconvenience. Kirby, | 


bi ſupra, b. ii. p. 65, &c. Li 1 
Pins 21077. E, military, is that wherein the eye is ſuppoſed 


then move the perpendicular roler in the groove, till y | 


| 


to be very remote from the table or plane. See Bird's 


Eye View, in PERSPECTIVE, | 7 | 
PrRSPECTIVE, plan, plane, is a glaſs, or other tranſparent 
' ſurface ſuppoſed to be placed between the eye and the 
object, perpendicular to the horizon, unleſs the contrary 
be expre ſly mentioned. 1 V 
Such is the plane HI (Hg. 3.) between the cye O, and 
the object, ABC, cutting the optic rays in abc. 
This, ſome call the ſeion, ſome the table, others the 
picture, and others the glofs, 8 
PERSEC TIE ſcenegraphic. See SCENOGRAPHY, 
PErSPECTIVE of ſhadows. See SHADOW. 


 PersPECTIVE, /pecitlar, is that which repreſents the ob- | 


jects, in conical, ipherical, or other mirrors, erect and 


clear, whereas ori other planes they appear confuſed and | 


irregular, See Miakox and ANAaMORPHOSIS. 2 5 

PERSPICUITY, perſpicuitas, in Rhetoric, is a principal 
excellence of ſtyle,- to which all the ornaments and 
| beauties of ſpeech ought to give way; as it is ne- 
ceſſaty to render a diſcourſe intelligible, and forms one 
of the conſtituent parts of ELEGANCE. Prima eſt elo- 
guentiæ virtus perſpicuitas, ſays Quintilian, lib. viii, 


cap. 2. There are three different ways in which perſpi- 
cuity in a compoſition may be violated ; viz. by obſcurity, | 
ambiguity, and unintelligible expreſſion. The common | 


ſources of obſcurity are ſome defect in the expreſſion, 


ariſing from ellipſes in language, the affeAation of con- | 


- Ciſeneſs, or rapidity of thought in writers, or a bad choice 
of words; a bad arrangement of the words, ſo that the 
conſtruction is not ſufficiently clear ; the uſe of the ſame 


word in different ſenſes in the ſame ſentence, an uncer- | 


tain reference in pronouns and relatives ; too complicated 
or artificial a ſtructure of the ſentence, ſo that the ſenſe 


is too long ſuſpended by parentheſis; the injudicious in- 


troduction of technical words and phraſes; and, laſtly, 


very long ſentences. Ambiguity may be occaſioned 


either by uſing ſome expreſſion which 1s equivocal, or by 
ranging the words in ſuch an order that the conſtruction 
is rendered equivocal, The laſt fault proceeds either from 
great confulion of thought, which is commonly accom- 
panied with intricacy of expreſſion, or from affectation 


olf excellence in the dition, evidenced by the injudicious | 


uſe of figures, or from a total want of meaning. In 


theſe ſeveral ways, a ſpeaker may expreſs himſelf obſcurely, | 


and ſo convey his meaning imperſectly to the mind of 
the hearer ; or expreſs himſelf ambiguou3y, and ſo along 
with his own, convey a meaning entirely different; or 


expreſs himſelf uninrelligibly, and ſo convey no meaning | 
at all, Dr. Campbell in his Philoſophy of Rhetoric, vol. | 


11. book 2. chap. 6. has well exemplified and expoſed theſe 


offences againſt per/picuity, It is juſtly obſerved by Quin- | 


tilian, ubi ſupra, that by perſbicuity, care is taken, not 


that the hearer may undeiſtand, if he will; but that he | 


muſt underſtand, whether he will or not. 5 
PERSPIR ATION, per ſpiratio, in Medicine, the action of 
evacuating the ſuperfluous juices of the body through the 
wg of the {kin- | | 1 ; 
hen this evacuation is copious enough to be perceived 
by the ſenſes, as in ſweat, the perſpiration is ſaid to be 


ſenſible 3, where it eſeapes the notice of che ſenſes, as is the} 
duale in the ordinary {tate of the body, the perſpiration is | 


The word perſpiration, uſed ſimply; and without any ad- 
jective, is to be underſtood of inſenſible perſpiration, 


This evacuation was indeed known to the ancients, Hip- 


ocrates; Galen, &. but it was Satitorius, the famous 


Faduan phyſician, who firſt bought ät under any ſtated | 


rules. Lo him we owe both the invention and perfection 
of the doctrine of infen/tble ptr ſpiration. 


The veſſels through which the per/piration is performed, | 


Vol. III. No 265. 


throughout the whole expanſe of the cuticle. 


lie obliquely open under the ſquamz or ſcales of the eu · 
ticle or ſcarf- cin. They are inconceivably ſmall : from 
a calculation of Leewenhoeck it appears, that the mouths 
of one hundred and twenty-five thouſand of them may 
be covered with a common grain of ſand. | 

The moſt conſiderable of theſe pores are the orifices of 


the ducts ariſing ſrom the miliary glands. 


Through theſe veſſels there is continually tranſuding a 
ſubtle humour, from every point of 4 body, and 


The matter evacuated this way is found by certain expe- 
rience to be more than equal to that evacuated all the 
other ways, i. e. by ſtool, urine, &c. SanQorius found 


in Italy, under the circumſtances of a moderate diet, 


middle age, and eaſy life, that the matter inſenſibly per- 
ſpired was + of that taken in for food: ſo that there only 
remained + for nutrition, and for the excrements of the 
noſe, ears, inteſtines, bladder, &c, 

The ſame author ſhews, that as much is evacuated by in- 
ſenſible perſpiration in one day, as by ſtool in fourteen 
days; particularly, that in the ſpace of a night's time, 
about ſixteen ounces are ordinarily diſcharged by urine, 


four ounces by ſtool ; and above forty ounces by inſenſible 


perſpiration. -- | 

He alſo obſerves, that if a man eat and drink eight pounds 
in a day, five pounds of it are ſpent in inſenfeble perſprration 3 
and adds, as to the times, that within five hours after 


eating, there is perſpired about one pound; from the 
fifth to the twelfth hour about three pounds; and from 


the twelfth to the ſixteenth ſcarce half a pound: 


M. Dodart, from a number of experiments made for 


thirty-three years ſucceſſively, aſſures us, that we perſpire 
much more in youth than in "ge. In ſome perſons the 


perſpiration is ſo copious, that they void very little of che 


coarſer excrements, though they eat very heartily, 


The benefits of in/en/ible perſpiration are ſo great, that 
without it, Borelli ſays, animal life could not be preſerved. 


The general cauſe of perſpiration is the circulation and 
heat of the blood. 7 


The great ſubtilty, equability, and plenty of the matter, 


thus perſpired, its increaſe after ſleep, &c. conſtitute the 
grand ſymptoms of a perſect ſtate of health; and the 
chief means of preſerving the ſame. On the contrary, 


the departing from theſe is the firſt ſure ſign, and, perhaps, 


the original cauſe, of diſeaſes. | 
Perſpiration is performed, preſerved, and increaſed, 
the viſcera, veflels, and fibres ; by motion or exerciſe as 


far as the firſt appearance of ſweat ; by moderate uſe of 


venery ; by ſleep of ſeven or eight hours, the body well 


covered, yet not loaded with bed-cloaths z chearfulneſs 


light, fermented, yet ſolid food, not fat z pure, not heavy 
air, &c. The contraries of all theſe, as alſo the increaſe 
of the ether excretions, diminiſh, prevent, and deprave 
it. ESE 

Hence we ſee the cauſe, effect, &c. of this perſpirable 
matter, its uſe in preſerving the parts ſoft and flexible, 
and in ſupplying what is loſt, but chiefly in preſerving the 
nervous papiliz moilt, freſh, lively, and fit to be affected 


by objects, and to tranſmit their impreſſions. 
Perſpiration is alſo ablolutely neceſſary, in the animal 
ceconomy, for purifying the maſs of blood, and diſcharg- 


ing it of a number of uſeleſs heterogeneous particles, 
which might corrupt it. Hence it is, that upon a ſtop- 


page of the uſual perſpiration there ariſe ſo many indiſpo- 


ſitions, particularly fevers, agues, theums, &. 
Too much perſpiration occalions weakneſs, ſwoonings, 


ſudden death; too little, or none at all, occaſions the 
capillary veſſels to dry, wither, and periſh. Hence alſo 


the larger emunctories come to be obltructed ; hence the 


circulation is diſturbed, ſharp humours retained; and 


hence putridity, crudity, fevers, inflammations, and im- 
poſthumes. | 

Cold prevents perſpiration, by conſtringing the pores of 
the ſkin and thickening the liquors circulating in the 
cutaneous glands; heat, on the contrary, augments it, 
both by opening the excretory ducts of the glands, and 
by increaling the fluidity and velocity of the humours. 
To determine the ftate and conditions of the per/piration, 
ſo neceſſary for judging of thoſe of the body, Sanctorius 
invented a weighing chair, whereby he examined the 
quantity, degree, &c. of perſpiration in, ſeveral circum- 


ſtances of the body, under ſeveral temperatures of the 


air, and in the ſeveral intervals of cating, drinking, fleep- 
ing, &c. 
— of the more exttaordinary phenomena obſerved 
herewith, are, that for ſome time after eating the perſpi- 
ration is leaſt of all: that between the fifth and twelfth 
hour after meals per/piration is greateſt: that riding either 
on horſeback, in a coach or ſhip, &c. briſk motion on the 
ice, &c. but above all, a briſk friction of the ſkin, pro- 
mote perſpiration ſurpriſingly : and that perſpiration is na- 
turally always much leſs in women than in men. 

10 N Perſpiration 
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Br ſpiration is influenced by the paſſions of the mind. 
Thus anger and joy increaſe; and fear and ſadneſs leſſen, 
both perſpiration and urine. Anger cauſes a ſtrong mo- 
tion in the membranes of the heart, and quickens its con- 
traction and dilatation, and thereby. quickens the con- 
traction and dilatation of the blood - veſſels and ſecerning 
ducts, and of conſequence increaſes the diſcharges of 
perſpiration and urine; and that more or leſs, in propor- 
tion to the ſtrength or continuance of the paſhon; 
Joy affects theſe diſcharges in like manner as anger. In 
the paſſions of fear and ſorrow, perſpiration and urine 
are leſſened, by the depreſſion of the activity of the ſoul 
under thoſe paſſions. Dr. Bryan Robinſon of the Food 
and Diſcharges of. Hum. Bodies, p. 77, ſeq. | 
The proportion of per /piration to urine is increaſed by all 
thoſe exerciſes which increaſe the motion of the blood, 
and warm the ſkin. 
We have an account of a perſon, who by paſſing many 
nights in aſtronomical ſpeculations, had his perſpiration ſo 
obſtructed by the cold and damp of the air in Holland, 
that a ſhirt he had worn for five or fix weeks was as 
clean as if it had been worn but one day. The conſe- 
quence of this was, that he gathered ſubcutancous waters, 
hut was cured in time. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 8. p. 138. 
We have ſeveral obſervations, experiments, and tables, 
relating to the quantity of per/piration, urine, and ſtool, 
in South Carolina, by Dr. John Lining, See Philoſ. 
Tranſ. N? 470 and 475. 5 . 
Some have ſuppoſed that the perſpiration of animal bodies, 
in a healthy ſtate, has the ſame effect upon air that 
breathing it has, viz. phlogiſticating and making it noxi- 
ous; this is an opinion which Dr. Ingenhouſz has deduc- 
ed from ſome experiments; and Dr. Machride, Eſſays, p. 
257, informs us, that having collected about two drams 


of ſweat, and mixed it with fix drams of lime- water, he | 


found that the mixture immediately became turbid, and 
in a ſhort time depoſited a light ſediment, like that afford- 
ed in ſimilar circumſtances by urine, and which effer- 
veſced as violently when ſpirit of vitriol was added. 
Whence he concludes, that air is, thrown off from 
the fluids by perſpiration as well as by urine. But Dr. 
Prieſtley obſerving, that there is nothing we know of in 
the human frame which would lead any perſon to ſuſpect 
that air ever iſſues from the ſkin, from various experi- 


ments maintains, that perſpirable matter has no ſuch. 


effect upon the air, leaving it as wholeſome or as fit for 


reſpiration as ever, as he concludes from the teſt of ni- | 


trous air. Hence he infers that it is only RESPIRATION, 


and not the perſpiration of the body, that injures common 


air. Exper. and Obſ. vol. v. ſect. 10. 
PERSPIRATION of plants. See PLANTS, 
PER'FICA, a ſort of comet, being the ſame with verU, 


Per'CICa, among the Romans, a long rod for beating the | 


fruit from trees. It was likewiſe uſed for a long meaſure. 
See PERCH. 3 : 

PERTIC ATA, or PARTICATA terre, in our Old Law 
Books, is the fourth part of an acre, or a piece of ground 
containing one perch in breadth, and forty in length. 
See RooDp, and PERCH. | . 
Continet in integra ſuper ficie 40 perticas. 

PERTICU LAS, poor ſcholars of the iſle of Man. The 
king granted to L. Macguin de inſula de Man, ſeholari, 
quandam eleemoſynam vocatam Perticulas, ad ſuftentationem 
cujuſdam pauperis ſcholaris, de inſula predifla ad exercend. 
ſcholas, per progenitores nſtres quondam reges Anglia datam 
& conceſſam, Pat. Hen. IV. Ss | | 

PERU, baijam of. dee BAL8AM. _ 

PERVIGILIA, in Antiguity, an appellation given to noc- 
turnal feſtivals, celebrated in honour of ſeveral deities, 
as Ceres, Venus, Fortune, &c. They were ſo called 
becauſe the nights were ſpent in waking. | 


PER V IGILIUM, in Medicine, exceſſive waking, or WATCH-= | 


ING. 
PERVINCA, in Botany. See PERIWINKLE. | 
PERVISE, or PARVISE, a term in our CO Law-Books, 
ſignifying, according to Selden in his notes on Forteſcue, 
an aftern--on's exerciſe, or moot, which the pleaders held 
for the inſtruftion of the younger ſtudents; bearing 


originally the ſame name with the patviſiæ in Oxford. 


See Moor. | 


Mr. Somner ſays, that PERVISE ſigniſies palatii atrium, 
vel area illa a fronte aulæ Weſtmonaſterienſis, hadie, the 
A «dl : and Spelman thinks, that the lawyers turn- 


ed thither to meet their clients, not to hold moots. 
PERUVIAN tark. See CorTEx Peruvianus. 
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| muſcles inſerted between the uvula and lower extre. 
mity of the internal ala of the apophyſis terygoide 
and running obliquely backwards on the daes of he 
pharynx. | ? | | 8 
PES, a long meaſure, in Engliſh called root. oa 
Ps foreſiz. See Foor of the Foreſl, 
PEs leonis, in Botany, a name by which ſome 
8 preſs the 1 x ladies mantle. 
Es monetæ, in Ancient Records, ſigniſies a true and reafor. 
a 3 adjuſtment of the real — — of all 8 
, an old lawiterm for a wE1GH, or certain we;s! 
of cheeſe, wool; &. | oy lam 
PESADE, or PEsaTE, in the Manege, that action tau he 
. A horſe, wherein he riſes with his fore feet, and beads 
them up to his body, without ſtirring the hind feet. 
The peſade takes its name from the motion of the horſe. 
which, in this action, leans and lays all the weight of his 
body upon his haunches. To be perfect, the hinder feet 
which ſupport the whole, ought to be fixed and im. 
moveable, and the fore-part of the horſe more or leſs 
raiſed according as the creature will allow ; but the fore. 
legs, from the knee to the feet, muſt always be extreme. 
4 bent and brought under him. 5 
he 4 is the firſt leſſon taught a horſe, in order to 
bring him to curvets, &c. unleſs he performs this well, 
he will never go well in any air; yet he is not to be 
taught it at the firſt riding. | 1 
This is the foundation of all the Airs, and is neceſſary 
to diſpoſe and prepare the horſe for all ſorts of maneges : 
however, great eaution ſhould be uſed not to teach a 
\ horſe to riſe up, or ſtand upon his haunches, unleſs he is 
quite exact and obedient to the hand and heel: for in this 
caſe he would be thrown into diſorder, his mouth would 
be ſpoiled, the appuy falſified, and he would become 
reſtive. When he is fit for this exerciſe, work him upon 
the walk, the trot, and the gallop; ſtop him in the hand, 
keep him firm and moderately together; aid with the 
tongue, the ſwitch, and your legs; and when he begins 
to comprehend what you would have him do, encourage 
and careſs him; working him gently and by degrees, 
Sluggiſh and vs Be require, in the beginning, 
ſtronger and ſharper aids. There are other horſes, which 
are apt to riſe of themſelves; this ſhould be prevented, 
by driving them forward. Berenger's Art of Horſeman- 
ſhip, vol. ii. chap. 16. n . | 
PESAGE, peſagium, a cuſtom or duty paid in certain mar- 
kets, &c. for weighing of merchandizes, or wares, 
PESATE. See PESADvE. 5 | OY 
PESCE vocca, the cow-fi/h, a name given by Auguſtino 
Scilla, to a kind of dog- fiſn, not deſcribed by any author 
before his time, but accurately drawa by him in his book 
on petrifactions, on occaſion of its teeth: many ſpecics 
of the gleſſopetræ of the iſland: of Malta, and other places, 
being plainly the ſame with the teeth in the jaws of this 


authors ex: 


PESSARY, or PEssvs, formed from m:ooapuy or moo, 
which ſignifies the ſame, in Medicine, a ſolid medicament 
of the length and thickneſs of a finger, but of a pyra- 
midal form; conveyed into the natural parts of a woman, 
to provoke, or to put a ſtop to the menſes, to prevent a 
deſcent of the matrix, or on other occaſions in diſorders 
of thoſe parts, NUV 511 
The peſſary conſiſts of a piece of cork, or light wood, or 
of a little linen-bag full of powders, incorporated with 
wax, oil, and cotton, crammed cloſe together, to make 

it ſolid enough for intromiſhon. 
At one end it is faſtened to a little ribband, by which it 
may be drawn out at pleaſure, ig | 

PESSOMANTIA, Ilzoooparlua, in Antiquity, the ſame with 
CLEROMANCY. | 

PESTERABLE, in our Old Writers, an epithet for ſuch 
wares as peſter, or take up much room in a ſhip. Stat. 
32 Hen. VIII. cap. 14. | 

PESTILENCE, formed from pe/tis, which ſignifies the 
ſame, in Medicine, an epidemical, malignant, and conta- 
gious diſcaſe, uſually mortal; popularly known under the 
name of PI. AGE. | Sb. 177 

PEs r- Houſe, a lazaretto, or infirmary, where goods, perſons, 
&c. infeted, or ſuſpected to be infected with ſome con- 
tagious diſeaſe, are diſpoſed, and provided for. 

PESTILENCE-Wwort, in Botany. See BUTTER-burs 

PESTILENTIAL carbuncle. See CARBUNCLE. 

PESTILENTIAL diſeaſes. See DisBASE. 1 

PESTILENTIAL fevers, among Phhſiciansg are ſuch as do 
not only afflict the patient with a vehement heat, bat alſo 


PERUVIAN emerald. See EMERALD. | 


PERYGUA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
a plant of the caſſine kind, called the caſſioberry buſh, and 


by ſome the Paraguay tea. 
| PERYSIAS, a word uſed 
laſt year's vinta 


by authors to expreſs wine of the 


with ſome malignant and venomous quality, and in ſome 
approach to the nature of the plague, 
PESTIS. See PLAGUE, 
PETALA, petals, in Botany, the leaves 
called to diſtingwiſh them from the folia, 


of a flower; fo 
or leaves of the 


e. | 
| PER YSTAPHY LO pharyngæi, in Anatomy, are two ſmall 


| lant. E 0 
| The word is formed from the Greek va a leaf; mich, 
5 . 
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in that language ſerves indifferently for the leaves of the 
lant, and thoſe of the flower. NT RN 
Br flower is properly meant that aſſemblage of parts, 
called petala, lamina apices, and pi/til, which ſerve for 
the propagation of the kind. 1 1 
The coloured leaves, called petala, which encompaſs the 
other parts, are in reality no more than caſes or covers, to 
ſecure and ſcreen the generative organs; unleſs, as Mr. 
Bradley conjectures, they may al ſo ſerve to ſecrete ſome 
fine juice for the nouriſhment of the ſeed. 22 
The petal is that part of the flower which conſtitutes the 
corolla; it generally diſtinguiſhes itſelf by its ſingular 
Te e is defined by Dinnæus to be a corollaceous co- 
vering to the flower, meaning that it incloſes and defends 
5+ in the manner of a corolla, or wreath. 


When the COROLLA conſiſts only of one petal, its lower 


tubular part 1s called the tube ; its upper expanded part 
the limb + when ſeveral petals go to make up the flower, 
the narrow part where they are inſerted is called wungus ; 
| their broader part towards the end, bra#7ea or lamina. 

The moſt eaſy diviſion of flowers, in regard to the matter 
--of generation, is into fimyle ones ; i. e. thoſe formed of 
ſtamina and piſtil only; and compound flowers, whole 
ſtamina and piſtil are encompatled with petala, 
Dr. Grew the foliation, and by Mr. Ray folia. 


Compound flowers again, ate either encompaſſed with a 
ſingle petalum, or piece ; or with ſeveral pieces; the firſt | 
of which are called monopetalous, the ſecond potypetalous | 


flowers. 
Again, 
claſſes; as e . r monepetalous; regular and | 
irregular polypetalous, &c. | | | 

That a. Neat, the late Mr. Pitton Tournefort, fixed 
upon the moſt ſtriking and ſhewy parts of vegetables, as 


the foundation of his method and generical diviſion of | 
the vegetable world, which he has accordingly ranged | 


into twenty-two-claſſes. 5 : 
The firſt is of the plants with a mnopetalous or one-leaved 
flower, formed like a bell: and the flowers of this elals | 
he afterwards ſubdivides into four kinds; firſt, the be- 
faſhioned flowers pioperly ſo called, as being very nearly 
of the regular hape of a bell; ſecondly, the tubulate 


bell-fa/hioned flowers which are narrow and oblong; | 


thirdly, the expanded, which open in form of a wide 
baſon; and, fourthly, the g1l2bs/e, the mouth of which 
3s. narrower than 9 47. | 
the mandrake, lily of the valley, &c. 


The fecond claſs is of the plants with monopetalous funnel- 2 


faſhioned, and rotated, or wheel-like flowers. The flowers 
of this claſs he divides into two kinds only; the one te- 


preſenting at its mouth, the bottom of an inverted cone, 
the other a ſalver or ſaucer ; and theſe he diſtinguiſhes | 


by the names of funnel-faſhioned and ſalver-like flowers: 
of this claſs are the tobacco, henbane, &. 
The third claſs is of what he calls the plants with anoma- 


| bous, monopetalous flowers; of theſe he makes the va 
riouſly-ſhaped monopetalous flowers of birth-wart, fox glove, 


fig-wort, and ſome others; ſome of which repreſent A 
face, and others the ſnout of an animal: to diſtinguiſh 


any to confeſs the imperfection of the method of claſſing 
by t | 

rent ſtructure of the ſeed-veſſels. In this claſs he com- 
prehends the toad-flax, butter-wort, &c. 


The fourth claſs is of the plants which have a monopeta- 
aus, labiated, or lipped flower; which he defines to be | 
ſuch a one as is narrow, like a pipe within, and expanded; 


and in form of lips at the mouth. In this claſs are 


comprehended the ſage, clary, deadnettle, mint, baum, &C. ; 
The fifth claſs is ot the plants with a polypetalous cruci- | 


form flower : that is, ſuch a one as is compoſed of a 


ways compoſed of four petala, or leaves only, and thoſe 
ever diſpoſed in form of a croſs. Ot this claſs are the 
creſes, muſtard, ſcurvy-graſ, Ke. 

The gal an is of the plants which have a reſacecus, or 
. Tole-like flower. This he defines to be ſuch a one as is 


| 


_ compoſed - of many leaves or petals, diſpoſed like thoſe | 


of the roſe, into a round figure : the number of peta!s, 


be adds, | is. uncertain, and indeterminate in this claſs ; | 


and that they are frequently five, and more rarely four 

than two. Of this c 

Frage, rue, & .. ES 
The ſeventh claſs is of the plants with «mbell;ferous 

flowers, 

flowers, whoſe cup goes off into a fruit compoſed of two 

ſeeds, cohering firmly together while 10 

eparating when ripe: and obſerves, that in this claſs 


called by 


from the re gular or irregular configuration of the 5 
Mr. Juſſieu makes another diviſion of flowers into 


| 


In this claſs he comprehends | 


the plants of this claſs the author, however, is obliged | 


e petals alone, and call in the aſſiſtance of the diffe 


aſs are the chickweed, or pine, ſaxi- 


Theſe he defines to be polypetalons roſaceaus | 


ut naturally | 


the flowers are generally diſpoſed in great numbers to- 


gether, and in the form of what the ladies call ar nts 


brella, uſed to be carried over them to keep off the ſun z 
but he does not make this a neceſſary character of the 
claſs. The plants comprehended under this ate carrots, 
arſnips; earth=nuts, chervel, fennel, &c. | 

he eighth claſs is of the plants with 4 caryophyllous, or 
pink-like flower, which he defines to be ſuch a one as is 
compoſed of many petali, diſpoſed in an orbicular form, 
and ariſing each trom the bottom of the cup, as from a 
tube, in the ſame manner as they do in the common pink. 
Of this claſs are the catchfly, ſea-lavender, flax, &c. 

The ninth claſs is of the plants; which have a liliaceous, or 


| lily-like flower, which he defines to be ſuch a one as is 


compoſed of fix petals, ſometimes indeed but three, but 
always divided, however, into fix at the end. Here the 
author alſo again acknowledges the imperfeQion of claſſ- 
ing by the petals, ſince he here takes in the aſſiſtance of 
the figure and diviſion of the ſeed-veſſel, which he ſays 
muſt always in this caſe be tricapſular, or divided into 
three cells; and plants which have this ſeed-veſſel, though 
their flowers are not ſtrictly of the lily-ſhape, are allowed 
to be truly of the claſs. Of this are the aſphodel, ſaffron, 
flower-de-luce, tulip, crown imperial, &c. | 

The tenth clais is of the plants with a polypetalons papi- 
lionaceou flower, or one that is compoſed of many petals, 
and in form reſembling a butterfly. Theſe flowers the 
author defines to be compoſed of four diſſimilar petals, 


_ which iſſue from a one-leaved cup, which is hollow, and 


like the conic paper-caſes people twiſt up to put ſpices, 
&c. in; and divided into many ſegments at the rim; 
and from this cup ariſes alſo the piſtil of the lower. The 
upper leaf in theſe flowers, which in ſome ſoct repreſent 
the colours carried by ſoldiers in battle, he calls the vexi/- 


lum or enſign ; the lower, which is hollowed, and in form 


of a boat, the hulk; and the two fide ones the wings. 


| The plants comprehended under this claſs are the lique, 
rice, peas, fenugreek, &c. 
The eleventh claſs is of plants with an an»matous or irre- 


gular polypetalous flower. Among theſe he comprehends 


ſuch of the polyperalous flowers as are of various ſhape, 


and compoſed of diſſimilar or irregular petals, and could 
not well be comprehended under any one expreſſive or 


_ determinate character. Of this claſs are the violet, u- 


mitory, dyer's weed, wolfshane, &c. 

The twelfth claſs is of the plants with a Heſculous flower. 
This he defines to be one compoſed of a number of ſmall 
flowers, crowded cloſe together, and comprehended in the 
ſame general calyx, or cup; theſe flowers, which toge- 


ther compoſe this complex one, he obſerves, are generally 


compoſed of only one petal, which is wider at the mouth 


than at the other end, and generally notched or divided 


there into many ſegments. He alſo has recourſe to the 


oiher parts of the flower for farther deſcriptions; and 


comprehends under it the thiſtle, knapweed, blueboitle, &. 


Tbe thirieenth claſs is of the plants with a /emifloſculous 
flower. Thele he defines to be compoſed of a multitude 


of half-flowers, each compoſed of one petal, hollow in 
its lower part, but in its middle and upper part flat and 
plain; and diſpoſed into a fingle or manifold circle. 
He here alſo deſcribes the fructiiication of the plants of 
this claſs, aud comprehends in it the /ettuce, dandelion, 
hawkweed, &c. | | | | 

The fourteenth claſs is of the plants with a radiated 
flower. "Theſe flowers the author deſcribes to have two 
parts, a middle or d, compoſed of ſmall f/ular flowers, 


and a rim, or edge, called the corona, which is made up 
of half-flowers z and ſometimes, though ſeldom, of plain. 


flat peta/i. Under this claſs ate comprehended the /cr- 
wort, ragwort, golden-rod, ſunflewer, &c., | 
The fifteenth claſs is of the plants which have flowers 
compoled of /{amina or threads, ſuſtaining the apices or 
capſules of the fecundating farina. The author diftin- 


| guiſhes theſe alſo by their p;/zil changing into a ſingle 
number of leaves, diſpoſed in form of acroſs ; and theſe | 


he afterwards more nicely defines to be ſuch as are al- | 


ſeed enveloped in a huſk, and of this claſs makes the 
ſorrel, arſmart, orrach, the graſſes, hor/etails, &c. 

The ſixteenth claſs is of thoſe plants which the author 
ſuppoſes to have no flower at all; and yet to produce ſeeds. 
Of this claſs he determines the. fern, liverwort, and ad- 
der*s tongue, to be. | 

The ſeventeeuth claſs is of thoſe plants whoſe flowers and 
fruit he ſays are both ordinarily wanting. Theſe he af- 
terwards divides into the earth and water-plants 3 among 
the firſt he reckons the mes, mu/brooms, &c. And 
among the others the fucuſes, algas, corallmes, &c. the 
flowers and ſeeds of which he obſerves we are as yet at 
leaſt ignorant of. . | 
The eighteenth claſs is of the trees and ſhrubs which 
have apetalous flowers, or flowers without petals or leaves 
at all. Of this claſs are the %, hex, &c. 

The nineteenth claſs is of the trees and ſhrubs which 
have catkins or juli for their flowers. Theſe the author 
ſays conſiſt either of /arina and apices alone, that is, of 


the 
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the threads or capfules of the farina; or they are com- | 


poſed of theſe with ſome little leaves affixed to a long 
lender axis: theſe catkins he obſerves are always in a 
different place from the fruit; and that, fometimes on 


the ſame, ſometimes on different trees. Of this clafs are 


the walnut, oak, beech, &c. | 


The twentieth claſs is of trees and ſhrubs, which have a 


monopetalows flower; and of this are the elm, lilac, florax, 
dlive, & c. | | | 
The twenty-firſt claſs is of the trees and ſhrubs which 
have a raſaceous flower; and among theſe are compre- 
| hended the lime, ſumach, ivy, vine, Ke. 
And the twenty-ſecond, or laſt claſs, is of the trees and 
ſhrubs with a papilionaccous flower ; among which are 
reckoned the broom, bean, trefoil, judas-tree, &c. See 
Botany, and FLOWER; and Tables VIII. IX. and X. 
of Botany. 
It is very eaſily ſeen, that this is far from a ſtrictly aceu- 
rate method; the author has indeed aſſiſted it with figures, 
which are very uſeful and inſtructive; and, as the judi- 


cious Linnzus obſerves, more is in reality to be learned 
from them than from all the author has ſaid. Linnæus 


has well obſerved, that this method is neither perfect nor 


ſufficiently diſtinctive; the glory of inſtructing the bota- 
niſt with truth and certainty was indeed reſerved for that | 


author alone? who, when he had ſhewn the imperfection 
and uncertainty of all the before eſtabliſhed methods, 
planned out an abſolutely new one, founded on the un- 
alterable parts of plants, their organs of FRUCTIF1CA- 
TION. | 
Nature exhibits peculiar art in the folding up of the peta- 
la in the perianthium, before they begin to blow or ex- 
pand : of theſe foldings Dr. Grew notes the following 
varieties; viz. the cloſe conch, as in roſes; the concave 
couch, as in blattaria flore albo; the ſingle plait, as in 
peas bloſſoms ; the double plait, as in blue-bottles; the 


couch and plait together, as in marigolds, &c. the rowl, | 


as in ladies-bower; the ſpire, as in mallows: and laſtly, 


the plait and ſpire together, as in convolvulus doronici 


The calyx, or perianthium, ſometimes ſerves plants in | 


lieu of petala. | 


PETALISM, petaliſmus, wiki, in Antiquity, a kind of 


EXILE or BANISHMENT, for the term of five years. 

The petaliſm at Syracuſe was nearly the ſame thing as the 

oſtraciſm at Athens, except that the latter was for ten 
years, and the former only for five. | 


name of the perſon condemne 
term from u, leaf. 


he petaliſm was performed 7 the N 8 the 
„on a leaf: whence the 


PETALODES, sa,, a name given to urine, when it | 


ſeems to have little leaves, flakes, or ſcales in it. 
PET AMINARIUS, in Antiquity, a name given to certain 


perſons who performed extraordinary feats of activity; 


took perilous leaps, vaults, &c, 7 
The word is formed from the Greek, Tay i, voio, I fly. 
Some authors write it petiminarius: and derive it from 


poatimen, which, — to Servius, ſignifies the bunch | 
e manner wherein theſe opera- | 


of a camel : alluding to t 
tors bend the body in exhibiting poſtures, &c. 

PET ARD, in Har, a kind of engine of metal, ſomewhat 
in ſhape of a high crowned hat, or truncated cone; 
ſerving to-break down gates, barticades, draw-bridges, or 
the like works which are intended to be ſurpriſed. 


very thort, nariow at the breech, and wide at the muzzle 
made of copper mixed with a little braſs ; or of lead with 
un; uſually about 8.5 inches within at the bottom; the 
diameter at the beginning of the round part is ſix, and 
diſtant from the lower baſe nine inches: the circular 
part.is defcribed from the point where the perpendicu- 


lar to the ſides meets the middle line or axis; the thick- | 


neſs of metal is 1.6 inches: there is a brim at the bot- 
tom that projects the metal by two inches, and is one 

inch thick, in which are fix holes of half an inch diame- 
ter, which ſerve for ſcrews to faſten the petard on a board 
in a firm manner; there is a cavity within at the bottom, 
half an inch deep, and as much in height to fix a board, 
in order to keep the charge in the petard before it is fixed 
to the board or plank. There are likewiſe two handles of 
about three inches from the flat ring, five inches Jong, 
x7 thick, and 1.8 from the outſide to the metal. Laſtly 
a hole of an inch diameter is made either at the top, or 
on the ſide, to ſcrew in an iron fuſe by which the pow- 
der is fired, which fuſe is filled with a flow compoſition, 
in order that when it is lighted, the pretardier may have 
time to retire out of danger. See the ſection of a petard 
in Tab. II. Gunnery, fig. 13. 

| Petards are made of various dimenſions; but the biggeſt 
ſhould not weigh above ſeventy pounds when loaded and 
fixed to its plank, and the leaſt not leſs than forty-five or 


fifty. The common and beit way of loading the petard 
is to fill it gradually with powder, and between every 


PET 


layer of two or three inches thick, to put 3 . 
—— into the petard, which ſhould be on 2 
a mallet, ſo as to preſs the powder as chile. to es 
as poſſible, wirhout braifing the grains; and wheel 
is quite full, the board is put upon the powder, it 
over this a cloth with roſin, and bound round the biin | 
with packthread, to keep the charge and board to her 
fill the peterd is ſcrewed on the plank or boarg * fer 
the part that exceeds the btim is cut off, and the Ort. 
being preſſed by the brim prevents any air from c 
to the powder. The board to which the perard j 
-_ api 2 bands on the back, placed croſs. 
ook to hang it up againſt the gate or door b | 
a ſcrew, when it 5 15 be led. Some Moiften the 85 
der with ſpirits of wine, and dry it in the ſun, in Grit ; 
to make it ſtronger, and then ſprinkle every layer of _ 
der of two inches in thickneſs wth mercury, upon lich 
they lay powder again, and preſs it down, ſprinkling it 
with mercury, till the petard is filled. 5 
Its uſe is in a clandeſtine attack, to break down gates 
bridges, barriers, 8c. to which it is hung: which it does 
by means of the wooden plank, It has been alſo uſeq in 
| CO to —4 through the enemies galleries, 
and give vent to their mines: but in later ve | 
of rd has been diſcontinued. OY 
Petards are ſometimes alſo made of wood, bound round 
with iron hoops. | 
The invention of petards is afcribed to the French Hu- 
guonots in the year 1579. Their moſt ſignal exploit was 
the taking the city Cahors by means hereof, as we are 
told by d'Aubigne. z 
PETARDIER, in the Military Art, is he who loads, fixes 
and fires the petard. 5 5 
PETASIT ES, butterburr, in Botany. See BUTTER Bur. 


other 
oming 
'd is fixed 
Ways, and a 


PETAS US, among the Romans, a covering for the bead, 


not unlike our hats; it had a broad brim, and was uſed 
in journeys to ſave the face from being ſun-burnt. | 
The P1LEvs differed from the wy bi as having no brim, 
e is obſerved upon the head of ancient figures 
of Mercury; who wore it in the quality of the god of 
travellers and merchants. : | | 
PETECHLZ, ſpots in the ſkin, like flea-bites, which come 
out in ſome fevers, which are hence called petechial or 
ſpotted fevers. See FEVER. | | : 
PETECHIAL, an appellation given to a malignant epide- 
mical kind of fever; wherein the ſkin breaks out in pete- 
chiæ, or purple ſpots. | 55 = 
The Seterdial FEVER is alſo called febris lenticularis, and 
pulicaris. 3 
PETELMA, in the Turſiſß Military Orders, is the procu- 
rator- general of the effects of the Janizaries. When any 
one dies under the protection of this body, he ſeals up 
their houſes, to ſecure the tenth part of their effects; 
which are due to the Janizaries. | 1 
PETERERO. See PE DRERO. 
PETER-perce, an ancient levy, or tax, of a penny on each 
houſe throughout England, paid to the pope. 
It was called Peter pence, becauſe collected on the day of 
St. Peter ad vincula; by the Saxons it was called Rome- 


Froh, 1. e. the fee of Rome. and alſo Rome-ſcot, and Rome- 


pennying, becauſe collected and ſent to Rome: and laſtly, 
it was called hearth-money, becauſe every dwelling houſe 
was liable to it, provided there were thirty pence vive 


| | | Ppecunie belonging to it, nay, and every religious houſe ; 
Ehe petard may be conſidered as a piece of ordnance, | 


the abbey of St. Alban's alone excepted. 
This Peter-pence-was at firſt given as a penſion or alms, by 
Ina king of the Weſt Saxons, in the year 727, beingthenin 
pilgrimage at Rome : and the like was done by Offa, king 
of the Mercians, throughout his dominions, in 794 : and 
afterwards by Ethelwulph, through the whole kingdom, 
in the year 855. | | 
It was not intended as a tribute to the pope, but chiefly 
for the ſupport of the Engliſh ſchool or college at Rome : 
the popes, however, ſhared it with the college; and at 
length found means to appropriate it to themſelves. _ 
At firſt it was only an occaſional contribution; but it 
became at laſt a ſtanding tax; being eſtabliſhed by three 
laws of king Canute, Edward the Confeſſor, the Con- 
queror, &c. 1 
The biſhops who were charged with the collecting it, em- 
ployed the rural deans and archdeacons therein. 
dward the Third firſt for bad the payment, but it ſoon 
after returned, and continued till the time of king Henry 
VIII. when Polydore Virgil reſided here as the pope's 
receiver-general. 5 es . | 
It was aboliſhed under that prince, and reſtored again un- 
der Philip and Mary ; but it' was finally prohibited under 
queen Elizabeth. V 
St. PS TER's- wort, aſtyrum, in Botany, a genus of the pe- 
lyadetphia polyandria elafs. Its characters are theſe: the 
empalement of the flower is four-leaved ; and the flower 
has four oval petals, the two anter are large, and e 
oppoſite, the two inner ſmall; in the centre 15 hence 


a, 


5 


nz, which are reduced at th-ir baſe to four bodies; 
ee becomes an oblong pointed ſeed-veſſel, filled 
with ſmall round ſeeds. Miller enumerates four, and | 
F three ſpecies. | WIL 
PETESIA, in 3 a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 
claſs: its characters are, that the corolla has a ſingle pe- 
tal, and is funnel-ſhaped ; the ſtigma is bifid, and the 
fruit a polyſpermous berry. There are two ſpecies. | 
PETIA, a word uſed by medical writers in different ſenſes. 
It is commonly underſtood to mean a piece of rag, uſed 
to tie medicinal ingredients in, to be uſed by infuſion in li- 
uors ; but petia oculi ſignifies an hemorrhage of the eye. 
pETICULA, the ſame as petechie, purple ſpots appearing 
on the fleſh in malignant fevers. _ | 
PETIGO, a word uſed by ſome authors for IMPETIGO. | 
PETILIUS es, a _ uſed by ſome botanical authors for 
| African marygold. | 
_ DETIMBU ARA, 15 Tcbthyography, the name of a fich 
caught in the American ſeas, and called by ſome, in En- 
gliſh, the tobacco- pipe fi/Þ ; a name more commonly uſed 
for the acus Ariftotelis, es PE 
It grows to the length of three or four feet; its body is 
like that of an eel, long and flender; and its mouth 
without teeth; the length of the noſe is conſiderable, and 
the upper jaw is ſhorter than the lower; its eyes are re- 
markably large, not {maller than a hazel nut, and ſome- 
thing of the ſame figure; its ſkin is ſmooth, like that of 
the cel, and of a liver-colour on the back and fides, with 
| ſeveral rows of blue ſpots diſpoſed in three rows on the | 
back, two on the head, and one on each ſide; there are | P 
alſo ſome green ſpots every where interſperſed among the 
blue ones. The belly is white, but has ſomething of a 
| browniſh-red caſt, and is flat. It is a well-taſted fiſh. 
PETIOLATE leaf, among Botaniſts. See LEAF. | 
PLTIOLE, petiolum, among Botaniſis, expreſſes that ſtalk 
which ſupports the leaves of a plant, as the peduncle 
does the fructifications. . 
Some uſe the word petiolum to denote the whole middle 
rib of a leaf of any plant, which is the ſtrongeſt part of | 
it, and runs from the ſtalk, by which the leaf adheres | 
to the tree or plant, to its extremity, and from which 
the lateral fibres or nerves, as they are uſually called, 
- commonly anles: on VVV 
The authors, who have written on the ſubject of the ana- P 
tomy of leaves, have had occaſion to be accurate about 
the diſtinctions of the ſeveral parts; and they have called 
this main or middle rib, the petrolus, The ſide- branches 


going off from this, they call rami; and the ſubdiviſions | 


of theſe into more minute fibres, ſurculi: theſe generally 
are interwoven into a reticular plexus one with another, 
and make up the ſubſtance of the leaf, with the bladders 
of a liquid matter, which are contained in their interſtices. 
All theſe ſolid parts of leaves, the ſarculi and rami as 
well as the petiolus, are congeries of oblong fibres ex- 
tended evenly together, and collected into one body; and 
the fibres in all parts of plants are divided into two | 
kinds; the one containing juices, and called ſucciferæ; 
the other giving paſſage only to air, and therefore called 
——_—_-. | | 
Leewenhoeck has diſtinguiſhed the ſucciferous veſſels into 
two kinds, which he calls veins and arteries : the latter, 
he obſerves, receive the ſap from the root, where it is 
firſt collected, and carry it up to the reſt of the plant, | 
and the others bring it back again from thence, in the 
manner of veins. ga | 
Perralt has joined a great number of experiments to Lee- 
 wenhoeck's, in ordet to prove this ſyſtem of the juice- 
veſſels, but Fontenelle, and ſome others, have doubted | 
either the exiſtence, or at leaſt the uſe, of the TR AHR 
or air-veſſels, ſuppoling them either imaginary veſſels, or | 
deſtined for other purpoſes. The vine-branches, how- | - 
ever, examined either * a microſcope, or by a good eye 
im a good light, will ſhew evidently that ſuch veſſels exiſt, 
and that in very great numbers; and the veſſels in the 
petiole and ſurculi of leaves, when ſtrictlly examined, are 
found to be of both theſe kinds. Act. Erudit. 1722. 
P).TIOLUS, a word uſed by botanical writers to expreſs 
the (talk of a fruit, r 5 
PETI bo cape, Jury, larceny, ſerjeanty, ſeſſion, treaſon, See | 
the ſubſtantives. | | 
PE ITE guerre, Fr. in Military Language, is carried on by 
a light party, commanded by an expert partifan, conſiſting. 
of between one and two thouſand men, ſeparated from 
the main army, in order to ſecure the camp on a march, 
to reconnoitre the enemy or the country, to ſcize their 
polts, conyoys, or .eſcorts, to plant ambuſcades, and to 


practiſe every ſtratagem for ſurpriſing or diſturbing the 
enemy, | 


PETITA terra, See SUMMONS, 
PETITIO induciarum, in the (vil Law, the ſame as 1M- 
PARLANCE in common law. 
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an oblong germen, attended by a great number of briſtly| PETIT10 principii, in Logic, a begging the queſtion, or 


precarious ſuppoſing a thing to be true, or taking it for 


granted, when it really remains either dubious, or elſe 
expreſly denied. 


PETITION, petitio, a ſupplication in form, made by an 


inferior to his ſuperior ; cſpecially ro one having ſome 
Juriſdiction, | | 

To ſubſcribe a petition to the king to frighten him into 
change of his meaſures, intimating, that if he denied, 
many thouſands of his ſubjects will be diſcontented, &c. 
is included among the contempts againſt the king's perſon 
and government, tending to weaken the ſame, and is 
puniſhable by fine and impriſonment. 1 Hawk. P. C. 60. 


The right of petition is, however, unqueſtionable ; 


provided care be taken, that under the pretence of pe- 
titioning, the ſubject be.not guilty of any riot or tumults 
for preventing which, it is provided by the ſtat. 13 Car- 


II. ſtat. 1. cap. 5. that no petition to the king, or either 


houſe of parliament, for any alterations in church or 
ſtate, ſhall be ſigned by above twenty perſons, unleſs the 
matter thereof be approved by three juſtices of the peace, 
or the major part of the grand jury, in the country; and 
in London by the lord mayor, aldermen, and common 
council: nor ſhall any petition be preſented by more than 


ten perſons ata time, on pain in either caſe, of incurcing 


a penalty not exceeding 100/, and three months impriſon- 
ment. But, under theſe regulations, it is declared by the 
ſtatute 1 W. and M. ſtat. 2. cap. 2. that the ſubjeCt hath 
a right to petition; and that all commitments and proſe- 
cutions for ſuch petitioning are illegal. 

ETIT ION of appeal to the houſe of lords is the dernier 
reſort of any ſubject who thinks himſelf aggrieved by any 
interlocutory order or final determination in the court of 
chancery, This juriſdiction of the houſe of peers is ſaid 
to have begun in 18 Jac. I. and the firſt petition, which 


appears in the records of parliament, was preſented in 


that year; and the firſt that was heard and determined 
was preſented in a few months after; both levelled 
againft the lord keeper Bacon, for corruption and other 
miſbehaviour. It was afterwards warmly controverted 
by the houſe of commons, in the reign of Charles II. 
But the diſpute has long lince terminated. We may ob- 


| ſerve that no new evidence is admitted in the houte of 


lords, upon any account, for this is a diſtin juriſdiction. 
ETITION of bankruptcy, is a petition preſented to the lord 


chancellor by one creditor, to the amount of 1 Fol. or by 


three or more to the amount of 2001. upon which he 
grants a COMMISSION to certain perſons, who are then 
ſtyled commiſſioners of banrupts. The petitioners muſt 


be bound in a ſecurity of 200/. to make the party amends, 
in caſe they do not prove him a BaxxkRUPT. And if 


they receive any money or effects from the bankrupt, as a 
recompence for ſuing out the commithon, ſo as to receive 
more than their rateable dividends of his eſtate, they 
forfeit not only what they have ſo received, but their 
whole debt. 

In conſequence of this petition, and when the commiſſion 
is awarded and iſſued, the commiſſioners are to meet, at 
their own expence, and to take an oath for the due exe- 
cution of their commiſſion, and to be allowed a ſum not 
excceding 22s. per diem each, at every fitting. When 
the commiſſioners have received proof of a perſon's being 
a trader, and of his having committed an act of bank- 
ruptcy, they declare him a bankrupt, giving notice thereof 
in the Gazette, and appointing three meetings. At one 
of theſe mectinigs ASSIGNEES lhall be choſen; and at 


the third meeting, at fartheſt, which muſt be on the 


forty-lecond day after the advertiſement in the Gazette, 
the bankiupt, upon notice ſerved upon him or left at his 


uſual place of abode, mult ſurrender himſelf perſonally 


to the commiſſioners, and conform to the ſtatutes of bank- 
ruptcy ; or, in default thereof, be guilty of felony, and 
thall ſuffer death, and his goods and eſtate ſhall be diſtri- 


buted among his creditors. The bankrupt is to be exa- 


mined by the commiſſioners, who may allo ſummon and 
examine his wife or any other perſon; and if he refule 
to anſwer fully to any lawful queſtion, or to ſubſcribe bis 
examination, they may commit him to priſon without 
bail, till he makes and ſigus a full anſwer, The bankrupt 
is alfo to make a full diſcovery of all his eſtate and effects, 
and in caſe he conceals or embezzles any to the amounc 
of 20/1. or with-holds any books or writings, with intent 
to defraud his creditors, he ſhall be guilty of felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. Aſter the time allowed to. the 
baukrupt for ſuch ditcovery is expircd, any other perſon 
voluntarily diſcovering any part of his eftate, before un- 
known to the aſſignees, thall be intitled to five per cent, 
out of the effects ſo diſcovered, and ſuch reward as the 
commiſſioners and afhgnees ſhail think proper: but any 
truſtee wilfully concealing the eſtate. of any bankrupt, 
after the expiration of the forty-two days, thall forfeit 
Io. and double the value of the eſtate concealed, to the 

10 O0 creditors. 


| 

1 | 

PET 

| creditors. For the farther proceſs in a caſe of BAN K- 

FUPTCY, ſee CERTIFICATE. | 

_ We ſhall only here obſerve. farther, that by ſtatute 19 

5 Geo. II. cap. 32. no money paid by a bankrupt to a bona | 
fide or real creditor, in a courſe of trade, even after an act 
of bankruptcy done, is liable to be refunded: nor by 1 
Jac. I. c. 15. ſhall any debtor of a bankrupt, that pays 
him his debt, without knowing of his bankruptcy, be 
liable to account for it again, 

PETITION of right, was a parliamentary declaration of 
. | the liberties of the people, affented to by king Charles I. 
| in the beginning of his reign: in which it is enacted, 

that none ſhould be compelled to make or yield any gift, 
loan, benevolence, tax, and ſuch like charge, without 
conſent by act of parliament; nor upon refuſal ſo to do, 
be called to make anſwer, take any oath not warranted by 
law, give attendance, or be Flare Fey or otherwiſe mo- 
leſted concerning the ſame, &c. And that the ſubjec 
ſhould not be burthened by the quartering of ſoldiers or 
mariners ; and all commiſſions for proceeding by martial | 
law to be annulled, and none of like nature iſſued there- 
after, leſt the ſubject (by colour thereof) be deltroyed or 
put to death, contrary to the laws of the land, &c. Hee 
ſtat. 3 Car. J. cap. 1. 

PETIVERIA, in Botany. See Guinca HEN WE ED. 
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ſqamæ of the tail ninety. See COLUBER, 

PETOLIN, in Natural Hiſtzry, the French name for a 
ſhrub of the piſtachia kind, ſamous for affording blad- 

ders or tubercles on its leaves and tender branches, in the 
manner of the common turpentine-tree; which are found 
full of inſets. Theſe inſects are always found to be of 
the puceron kind, and ſome of them are winged, others 
not, as is known to be the caſe in that genus of animals 
Theſe bladders, and thoſe of the turpentine-tree, called 
its horns, have been by ſome ſuppoſed to be the natural 
production of the trees, but they are in reality only a pe- 
culiar ſpecies of bladder-galls, formed by theſe animals, 
one female of which making her way into the leaf, while 
the young raiſes its covering membrane into a bladder, 
in which the produces her young ones; which by ſucking 
its ſides, derive the juices to it, and occaſion its increaſe. 
See PUCERON. | | 
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quarry of ſtone. 
In other places petrari 
war, wherewith ſtones were caſt on the enemy; chiefly 
uſed in ſieges, &c. | 3 9 
PET RE oil, Ie, the ſame as petroleum. See Pe- 
TROL»: - | | 
PETREA, in Botany, a genus of the didjnamia angioſpermia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath an empale- 
ment of one leaf, cut into five acute ſegments ; it has one 
petal, with a ſhort tube, cut above into five almoſt equal ſeg- 
ments, which arc expanded; it has four ſhort ſtamina ſituated 
in the tube, two of which are a little longer than the other, 
terminatd by ſingle ſummits; and four germina ſappport- 
ing a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; the ger- 
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mina become four ſeeds, wrapped in a fringed cover, | 
There is but one ſpecies, a native of La Vera Cruz, in 


New Spain. | ; . 
PETREL, the name of a very remarkable bird, called pro- 
cellaria, by authors. See FULMER, DHEaAR-water, and 

/ STORM-/ink. | 1 85 
PE PRIDIA, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
foſſils of the scRUPI kind, of a plain uniform ſtructure, 
of no great variety of colours, and emulating the exter- 
nal form of pebbles _ AE 

Of this genus there are twelve known ſpecies Hill. 
PETRIFACTION, orPET&1F1CA ION, formed from mertpa,, 
fione, and fio or facio, to become, or to make, in Phſtology, 
the act of converting fluid:, woods, and other matters, 
into ſtone. ö en, | 
The faculty of petrihying wood is aſcribed to ſeveral 
ſprings, lakes, &c. and the ancient naturaliſts mention 
a river whoſe waters' turned bodies into marble, by mere 
contact; nay, which, being drunk, petrified the viſcera 

of the drinker. — — 


Flumen habint Cicones, quod potum faxca reddit 
Viſcera, quod tactis inducit marmara rebus, 


Seneca relates, that the mud of this river was of ſuch a 
nature as to harden and glue together the parts of bodies. 
As, ſays he, the duſt of Puzzuoli, by barely touching 
water, becomes ſtone : ſo this water, by touching any 
ſolid, penetrates and grows to it; whence things catt into 
it are immediately taken out ſtones. Pliny obſerves very 
well, that wood caſt into this river is preſently found 
covered with a ſtony bark or rind ; and ſubjoins the names 
of ſeveral other rivers which do the ſame : particularly 


PETOLA, in Zeology, a ſpecies of coluber, the ſcuta of | 
whoſe abdomen are two hundred and nine; and the | 


PETRARIA, in Ancient Mriters, is ſometimes taken for a 


a is uſed for a ſort of engine of | 


the river Silarus, near Tarentum, whoſe waters are ne- 


\ 


vertheleſs fourd very wholeſome. To Pliny's | 
might add many more among ourſelves ; | 
Loch Lohmond, in Scotland, Loch Neagh, 
1 in effect, there does not ſeem any r 
of the woody nature into the nature of ſtone. ; 
theſe caſes : all that is done is this; the 1 hrs 4 
which before floated in the liquor, are now Jody 1 05 
the ſurface, or depoſited in the pores of theſe fob > 
in ſuch manner, and in ſuch plenty, as to leave little eit 
but the appearance of a ſtone. 8 
Petrifatlions are moſt frequently nothing elſe but incruſt 
tions of ſtony particles, which ſurround the bodies im 
merged, and, as falts, ſhoot upon and adhere to . 
Varenius has a conjecture, that waters only petrify . 
by means of certain minute, ſharp, and pointed Pune 7 
lodged therein, which cut the Jongitudinal fibres of the 
wood in any infinite number of points, and thus den a 
the form by which they were diſtinguiſhed from 1 
The knowledge of this part of natutal hiſtory is but f 
very late years arrived at any degree of perfeckion Dr 
Hooke, Steno, Boerhaave, and Auguſtino Scilla have 
been among the firſt who treated judiciouſly of theſe 
things; but great honour is to be done to Fabius Colum 
na, who, before the time of any of them, publiſhedtwo 
admirable diſcoveries upon the parts of aquatic and ter- 
reſtrial animals, and of plants buried in the earth and 
which he had himſelf ſeen dung up in the mountains of 
Andria, Apulia, and other places. He boldly declares 
that theſe could be depoſited there by no other means but 
by the general deluge in the days of Noah; and enters 
into the reaſons why, in ſome places, theſe remains of 
animal and vegetable bodies are found perfect and entire, 


s liſt we 
particularly the 


in Ireland, & 
eal tranſmution 


and in others corrupted or altered ; and obſerves, that they 


anſwer ſo exactly in every lineament to the recent bodies 
of the ſame kind, that there can be no doubt of their hay- 
ing once been alfo ſuch. ; | 
It is a very remarkable obſervation, in regard to the real 
and certainly determining the origin of perrified ſhells 
that they are not all alike altered by lying in the earth, 
but that they differ according to the matter among which 
they have lain to perrify. Thus the ſame ſpecics of ſhell 
petri ted in a looſe ſand-ſtone is never neatly ſo hard as 
when petrified in a ſolid quarry, or in a hard lime-ſtcne ; 
ſo that it is evident they were brought into the places 
where they now lie, in the ſtate of ſhells; and thar the 
ſtone in which they are depoſited, having imparted 
to them 1ts own nature, they are harder or ſofter, in pro- 
portion to its hardneſs. We find in pits where the 
ſhells are depoſited in looſe earth, that they are-often 
not petrified at all, but render it more ſoft and friable 
than before. 5 | 
In places where the incruſtations of moſſes and other ve- 
getables happen, zvy is one which very frequently under- 
goes the ſame fate. The beauty and elegance of the pe- 
trified ivy of Derbyſhire with us has been long ſamous. 
In the mountains near Matlock-bachs, in that county, there 
are many grottos which afford great quantities of chis pe- 


trified ivy, as it is called, and of other incruſtations of 


the fame kind. The beauty of theſe caverns is ſcarce 
to be conceived ; thelr roofs are hung with ſtalactitæ and 
ſtalagmitz, in form of cluſters of grapes, and the in- 
cruſted plants are many of them ſo delicate and tencer 


that they fall to pieces under the touch. It is very com- 


mon in theſe places to ſee ivy creeping along the rock; 
in ſome parts the ſame branch will be found only incrutt- 
ed in the common way ; in other parts the ſtony matter 
will ſo penetrate its pores, that the wood and leaves {hall 
appear wholly petrified, and in others the ſame branch 
ſhall be yet freſh and vegetating. | | 
Hazel trees often make a part of theſe incruſtrated mat- 
ters, and appear in this itate very beautiful, their roots 
and branches being in ſome parts only thinly incrultratcd, 
in others more-thickly and firmly petrified. Among theſe 
alſo, as in the 1% there are continually ſhooung UP 2 
number of young branches, which after a time will all 
ſhare the ſame fate. Philoſ. 'Tranl. N“ 456. p. 35% 
Nothing can give a more lively. and beautitul idea of the 
whole buſinef, of petrificatian than this appearance of the 


ſeveral ſtates or ſtages of it in the 1vY, and other Veget- 


abies in theſe places. It is evident, that in thete places 
not only the water diſtilling out of the rocks is able to 
depoſit ilony matter on the vegetables, &c. in form of 
incruſtations, bur even the ſteams and exhaltations, being 
highly fated with theſe ſtony particles, are capable ot 
working the ſame effect. This is evidently the caſe in 
regard to ſeveral pieces of the inciultated ich, which have 
never been in the way of water, and yet arc as compiete- 
ly covered with ſtone as the reſt; and th:s is the only 
method in which the ſtony matter is conveyed ine the 
internal parts of the plants that are really petiifed 10 
theſe places. For experience ſhews in regard ie theke, 


ed, 


that they are uot petrified firſt, and aſterwaids ict, 
t 
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but it is plain, that the incruſtation is made firſt, and that 
| afterwards, when in a long ſpace of time the vegetable 

atter within is periſhed and waſted away, the cavity 
that it leaves by this means is filled up with the ſame 
ſtony matter. It is evident, that this inner part of the 
petrifation was not formed while the vegetable yet ex- 
iſted by the inſinuation of ſtony matter into its pores, 


but that it is a mere maſs of ſtone added afterwards, f:nce | 


it has never any the leaſt trace of the inner ſtructure of 
the vegetable : and this ſtony matter, though ufually 
much more firm and ſolid than the outer cruſt, mull in 
many caſes have been formed merely by vapours, as it is in 

jaces where water is never found to come on any occaſion, 


The water of ſome ſprings may be ſo loaded with ſtony | 


matter, as perhaps by penetrating the pores of wood, and 
other lax bodies, to increaſe greatly their ſpecific gravi- 


ties, yet ſurely it is contrary to the laws of matter to ſay, 


that there are any hidden properties in that water capable 
of changing the bodies put into it, into other bodies ſpe- 
| eifically different. A piece of wood put into one of theſe 
| ſprings may in time loſe its texture and coherency, by the 
admittance of heterogeneous particles of different at- 
tractions; but the cauſe of cohereney in the parts of the 
original body muſt ceaſe and be diflolved, before it can 
de ſaid to become a part of any other body whatever. 
Afterwards, indeed, the ſpace that was polleſſed by the 
parts of the original body may be ſupplied by thoſe of the 
new one, ſo as to make in time an uniform {tone in the 
ſhape of the original plant; but if this petrified plant be 
{till kept in the place, where the ſame petriſying quality 
continues to act upon it, it will loſe even that ſhape, and 
become a part of that body which is contiguous to it, and 
ſo a great number of theſe plapts thus petrified, arranged 
near to one another, will compoſe large maſſes, and per- 
| haps whole ſtrata of ſtone. This is clearly the cale in 
regard to many of the lime-ſtone rocks about the places 
where the petrified ivy is found; and perhaps it might be 
carried fo far as to ſtrengthen our conception about the 
general formation of the ſtrata of lime- ſtone and marble ; 


that appearing to be every where (notwithſtanding that | 
Dr. Woodward diſpatches them much more expediouſſy) 


| but eſpecially in the Peak of Derbyſhire, ſuch a petrifaction 


as has been deſcribed, only perfectly finiſhed. Philoſ. 


Tran. Ne 450. p. 356. . 1 . 
The echini marinl, and other ſuch hollow and open- 
mouthed ſhells, are very often found filled up with earth 
or ſtone, the ſame with that in which they lie; and refuſe 


matter is ſometimes found among this, ſuch as the frag- 


ments of other ſhells, and the ſpines of ſome other echini. 


All theſe ſerve to prove that the ſhell, in its recent ſtate, | 


was ſuſpended in water among ſuch ſubſtances as theſe. 
And it is not to be ſuppoſed, with ſome authors, that 
they are found originally as foſſils within the ſhell; ſince, 
in this caſe, they would be ſometimes doubtleſs found of 


ſuch a ſize as could not have got in at the mouth of the 


living animal; but this is never the caſe. And upon the 


whole it appears very plain, that after the membranes, | 


which covered the mouths of theſe ſhells in their recent 
ſtate, were decayed or waſhed away, thcle extraneous 


bodies found entrance at them along with the marle, 


chalk, ſtone, or whatever other ſubſtance they were 


among, which was evidently all loft and fluid at that time. | 
The petrified vertebræ of fiſhes cannot be ſuppoſed real | 
foſſile productions, but are plainly remains of animals; 


and when examined ever ſo accurately, they are found 


to agree with the ſame bones in the recent auimal in every | 


lineament. 


Scilla mentions a foſſile lobſter's claw preſerved in his . 
muſæum, and found in the hills near Meſſina, in which | 
a piece of a ſcallop-ſhell was found clenched jult in the- 


manner in which that animal ſeizes its prey. Thoſe who 


ſuppoſe theſe follils to be really produced in the earth 


ſurely cannot ſuppoſe that there could be any ſeminal 
principle only for the claw of an animal. In Poland 
there is a kind of ſtone called niec kammi, which they 
bring from a place called by the fame name. This ſtone 
has very much the appearauce of the prain of wood, and 
is probably wood petri ed. Rzacziniki, in his hiſtory of 
Poland, mentions the place, and tells us, that there are 
many roots and parts of the trunks ot trees W 
there. He tells us alſo of an old beech-tree in Podolia, 
whoſe lower part is not only petrified, but that into the 
hardeſt and pureſt of the common tones ; it being con- 
verted wholly into flint, and ſerving the county people 
theceabout for their common uſes as ſuch. | 

The author tells us, indeed, that the lower parts of trees 


become petrified there as they ſtand, and while the upper | 


parts continue growing; but this feems ſcarce credible. | 
We have indeed ſome other accounts of the fame nature, 
but not from authors of ſufficient authority to build our 
faith on, in ſo ſeemingly unnatural a caſe. This author 
in particular, ſeems too credulous in many inſtances ; 
among other things, giving us an account of ſome caithen 
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veſſels found at conſiderable depths in the earth, which 


he ſuppoſes to have been formed there by natute. We 
have other accounts beſides this of foſſile urns, but the au- 
thors of them all have either miſtaken the cruſtated fer- 
ruginous bodies for urns, or elſe they have ſuppoſed things 
natural which are certainly artificial. Rzacziuſki's Hiſt. 


Polan. hs 


Mr. Boyle mentions a kind of ſandy earth, found in Eng- 
land, which turns wood into ſtone. though there be no 


petriſying ſpring near the place: and this, he ſavs, is done 


in a better manner than by any water he ever ſaw. See 
Works Abr. vol, i. p. 161. 


ETRIFACTIONS, animal, a term uſed to expreſs ſuch pe- 


trifactions as are found in the ſeveral parts of the bodies 
of living creatures, | | 

Of theſe the human body affords many, which are the oc- 
caſions of very terrible and generally incurable diſeaſes. 


The Philfophical Tranfactions afford us two very fingu- 


lar inſtances of this ſort of petrifoctions; the one in a wo- 
man, whoſe whole left kidney was entirely petrified, not 
being filled up in its cavity with a ſtony concretion, as 
frequently happens in nephritic cafes, but its whole ſub- 
tance converted into abſolute ſtone, only covered with 


a thin ſkin. 
The other inſtance is the caſe of a conſumptive perſon, 


whoſe lungs were found, on diſſection, ſull of ulcers, and 
thoſe having, almoſt all of them, more or leſs gravel in 
them; but this was not all, for ſeveral large pieces of 


the lungs were found, as the kidney in the other inſtance, 


PETRIFYING waters. 


ſome petrifying waters of Peru, which greatly exceed all 
thoſe we have in Europe in the quantity of ſtony matter 


wholly concreted into ſtone, only covered with a thin ſkin. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 71. See #ffle Boxes, Foffile SHELLS, 
MARINE remains, and Feſſie Ivox v. See allo Fos51Ls. 
Alonſo Barba gives an account of 


they contain. He tells us, that they ſoon choak up their 
own paſſage by the ſtony matter they depoſt there; and 
that all the cattle that drink of them die. He adds an- 
other ſtory, which he probably took a little too haſtily 
upon credit, which 1s, that they have moulds of the ſhape 
of our brick, which they fill with this water, and that 
on being expoſed to the ſun a few days, the water is 
wholly converted into a ſtone of the ſame ſhape z and that 
they build their houſes and other buildings with theſe 
ſtones. | 


PETROBRUSSIANS, a religious ſect, which aroſe in 


France, and the Netherlands, about the year 1110; 
ſo called from their leader Peter Bruys, a Provencal, 
who made the moſt laudable attempt to reform the 
abuſes and remove the ſuperſtitions that diſgraced the 
beautiful ſimplicity of the goſpel : and after having en- 
gaged in his eauſe a great number of followers, during a 
laborious miniſtry of twenty years continuance, was burnt- 
in 1130, by an enraged populace, ſet on by the clergy. 
The chief of Bruys's adherents was a monk, one Henry; 


from whom the Petrobruſſians were alſo called HE NAI“ 


 CIANS; 


Peter the Venerable, abbot of Clugny, has an expreſs 
treatiſe againſt the Petrebruſſians; in the preface to which, 
be reduces their opinions to five heads. | 
1. They denied that children before the age of reaſon 

can be juſtified by baptiſm ; in regard it is our own faith 
that ſaves by baptiim. 2. 'They held, that no churches 
ſhould be buiit, but that thoſe that aiready are ſhould be 


pulled down; an inn being as proper for prayers as a 


temple, and a ſtable as an altar. 3. That the croſs ought 
to be pulled down, and buined, becauſe we 8 to 
abhor the inſtrument of our Saviour's paſſion. 4. That 
the real body and blood of Chrilt are not exhibited in the 
euchariſt, but merely repreſented by their figures and 
ſymbols. 5. That ſacrifices, alms, prayers, &c. do not 
avail the dead. | | 


F. Langlois objects Manicheiſm to the Petrobriſſians; and 


g 


ſays, they maintained two gods, the one good, the other 
evil: but this we rather elteem an effect of his zeal for 
the catholic cauſe, which determined him to blacken the 


adverſaries thereof, than any real ſentiment of the Petro - 


bruſhans. 


ETROCOSSYPHUS, in Or: n:thelogy, a name given by 


ſome authors to the bird more uſuaily called from its co- 
lour the CARULEUS, 


It lives among the rocks, in woody mountains, and ſings 
very ſweetly. 


PETROJOANNITES, the followers of Peter John, or 


Peter Joannis, i. e. Peter the fon of John, who lived in 
the twelfth century; whoſe doctrine was not known till 
afier his death ; when his body was taken out of his grave, 
and burnt. His opinions were, that he alone had the 
knowledge of the tiue ſenſe wherein the apoltles preached 
the goſpel; that the reaſonable foul is not the form of man; 
that there is no grace infuſed by baptiſm; aud that Jeſus 
Chrijt was pierced with a lance on the croſs before he ex- 
pired. | 
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PETROL, petroleum, q. d. petræ oleum, oil of petre, or | 


rock oil, an oleaginous juice, ifſuing out of the cleſts of 


rocks; and found floating on the waters of certain ſprings. 


Beſide artificial and vegetable oils, i. e. thoſe drawn from 
plants, &c. by expreſſion, there are alſo natural and mi- 
neral oils iſſuing of themſelves from the entrails of the 
earth, called by a common name petrols, or petrolea. 
The more fluid petrolea, ſays Dr. Lewis, have been di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the name of NA PHHT HA; and the thicker 
by thoſe of PpissAsPHALTHUM and PISSELEUM. 
Theſe, according to all appearance, muſt be the work of 
ſubterraneous fires, which raiſe or ſublime the more ſub- 
tile parts of certain bituminous matters that lie in their 
way. 

Theſe parts, being condenſed into a liquor by the cold of 
the vaults of rocks, are there collected, and ooze thence 
through clefts and apertures, with which the diſpoſition 
of the ground furniſhes them. 


Petrel, then, is a liquid bitumen, only differing by its 


liquidity from other bitumens, as aſphaltum, jet, amber, 


and the like ſubſtances. | 

The naphtha, which is either a liquid, or at leaſt a very 
ſoft bitumen, is nearly allied to petrol. 125 
Hitherto there has been little perro! found, exeept in hot 
countries. Olearivs ſays, he ſaw above thirty ſprings of 


it near Scamachia, in Perſia: there are alſo petrels in the | 
ſouthern provinces of France; but the beſt are thoſe in 


the duchy of Modena, firſt diſcovered by Arioſto, a phy- 
ſician, in 1640, in a very barren valley, twelve leagues 
from the city of Modena. / | 

Three canals are there dug with great expence in the rock; 


by which three different kinds of petrol are diſcharged | 


into little baſons or reſervoirs: the firſt, as white, clear, 


and fluid as water, of a briſk penetrating ſmell, and not | 
diſagreeable ; the ſecond of a bright yellow, leſs fluid, 


and of a leſs briſk ſmell than the white; the third of a 
blackiſh red, of thicker conſiſtence, and a ſmell more 
approaching that of bitumen. | 

There are many varieties of theſe oils in regard to colour, 
fluidity, ſubtility, and the pungency of their ſmell, and 


taſte; the moſt fluid are, in general, the moſt ſubtile 


Wo 


at a diſtance : he tells us, that a certain w 
petroleum on the ſurface of its water, being 
_ the re took down into the well 
antern and a candle in it; there were ſome 
lantern, through which the petroleum, at a 8 — 
diſtance, drew out the flame of the candle, and tak; . 
fire, burſt up with the noiſe of a cannon, and tore th 
man to pieces. | | 4 
The people of Mount Ciaro, in Italy, have ſome 
fince found out a much eaſier way of finding petrol a 
than they formerly had been uſed to. 4s 


'This mountain abounds with a ſort of greyiſh fl 50 
lies in large horizontal beds, 1 with 1 
and large quantities of a ſpar of that kind called b the 
Germans ſelenites; which is the common ſort that f g 
ments with acids, and readily diſſolves in chem Op ; 
calcines in a ſmall fire. They pierce theſe ſlates in * 
pendicular direCtion till they find water, and the FI 
leum, which had been diſperſed among the cracks f 
thoſe ſlates, is then waſhed out by the water, and brou be 
from all the neighbouring places to the hole or well which 
they have dug, on the ſurface of the water on which it 
ſwims aſter eight or ten days. When there is enough 
of it got together, they lade it from the top of the e 
with braſs baſons, and it is then eaſily ſeparated from 
what little water is taken up with it. It is remarkable 
that all the petroleum got by this means is white whereas 
that of Modena is yellow, and that of Parma brown. 
Theſe wells or holes continue to furniſh the oil in diffe- 
rent quantities for a conſiderable time, and, when they 
will yield no more, they pierce the ſlates in ſome other 
place. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1736. See NAPHTRHA. 
Petroleum is never uſed*among us; but the French give it 


ell, yieldin 
to be e 
with him 2 


internally in hyſteric complaints, and io their children 


for worms: ſome alſo give it from ten to fifteen drops in 
wine, for ſuppteſſions of the menſes. This, however, is 
rather the praCtice of the common people than of the 
faculty. 

It has alſo been ſometimes recommended to be taken in- 
ternally in nervous complaints, and as a diuretic ; but it 
is chiefly uſed as an external ſtimulant, againſt rheumatic 


and pungent. With us they are commonly ſophiſticated. | pains, palſies, chilblains, &c. See Bri Ort, 
Mr. Boulduc made ſeveral experiments with the petro- | PETROLEUM Borbadenſe. See BARBADOEs far. 


leum of Modena, an account of which he gave to thc PETROMARULA, in Botany, a name given by ſeveral 
Paris Academy. E | 


It eaſily took fire on being brought near a candle, and 


that without immediately touching the flame ; and when 


heated in any veſſel, it will attract the flame of a candle, 


though placed at a great height above the veſſel, and the 
vapour it ſends up taking fire, the flame will be commu- 
nicated to the veſlel of heated liquor, and the whole will 


be conſumed. It burns in the water, and when mixed 


with any liquor, ſwims on the ſurface of it, even of the 
higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine, which is + heavier than 
pure petroleum. It readily mixes with all the eſſential oils 
of vegetables, as oil of lavender, turpentine, and the reit, 
and ſeems very much of their nature : nor is this very 


bably nearer than is imagined, as the eſſential oils of ve- 


up out of the earth into the veſſels of the plant. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1715. | 


ſooner ſubſide than in almoſt any other liquor, and the 
liquor reſumes its clear ſtate again almoſt immediately. 
This ſeems owing to the air in this fluid being very equally 
diſtributed to all its parts, and the liquor being compoſed 
of particles very evenly and nicely arranged. 


The extenſibility of this oil is alſo amazing. A drop of 


it will ſpread over ſeveral feet of water, and in this con- 
dition it gives a great variety of colours, that is, the ſe- 
veral parts of which this thin film is compoſed, act as ſo 
many priſms. 

The moſt ſevere froſt never congeals petroleum into ice, 
and paper wetted with it becomes tranſparent, as when 
wetted with oil; but it does not continue ſo, the paper 


becomirg opake again in a few minutes, as the oil dries 
away. 


Spirit of wine, which is the great diſſolvent of ſulphur, 


has no effect upon petroleum, not even with ever ſo long a 


digeſtion. It will not take fire with the dephlegmated | 


acid ſpirits, as oil of cloves and other of the vegetable 
eſſential oils do: and in diſtillation, either by balneum 
Mariz, or in ſand, it will neither yield phlegm nor acid 
2 but the oil itſelf riſes in its own . leaving in 
t 


e retort only a little matter, thick as honey, and of a 


browniſh colour. Whoever, therefore, would uſe this 
oil in medicine, mult take it as nature has prepared it, 
art having no power to make any alteration in it. Mem. 
Acad. Paris, 1715. | 

Alonſo Barba, in his Book of Metals, gives a very me- 
lancholy inſtance of the power of petroleum of takin gfire 


ſtrange, ſince the alliance between theſe bodies is pro- | 


getables may have been originally mineral ones, and drawn | 


Petroleum, when ſhaken, yields a few bubbles; but they : 


| 


authors to the pyramidal RAPUNCULUS of the iſland of 


Crete, called, by Mr. Tournefort, rapurcalus Creticus ſeu 
yramidalts alter, | | 


PETROMYZON, the flone-ſucker, in the Linnzan ſyſtem 


of Zoclogy, the name of a genus of amreniBla nantes, - 
comprehending the LAMPREY, &c. | 
The name is originally Greek, and is derived from the 
words melo, a lone, and wwgaw, to ſuck; this fiſh being 
_ uſually found in rivers, adhering to the ſtones by ſuck- 
ing, and ſo keeping its place. | | | 

The characters of this genus, according to Artedi, are 
theſe: the foramina, or apertures of the branchiæ, or 
lungs, are ſeven on each fide ; they are placed longitudi- 
nally ; and beſide theſe, there is one ſingle aperture in 
the head, placed immediately between the eyes; the body 
is long, and nearly of a cylindric figure; it is ſmooth, and 
has only two fins, and thoſe are both placed on the back. 


The ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Artedi and 
Linnzus, are three, 


PETYRONEL, a fort of HaRQUEBUss, or hand-gun. 
PETRONELLUS, in Orm!tholgy, a name under which 


ſome have deicribed the BUNTING, 


PETRONIA marina, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall 


bird of the cenanthe kind, or nearly allied to that genus. 
Its beak is ſtrong and ſharp, like that of the chaffinch; its 
head is a browniſh-grey, but has uſually a long whitiſh 
ſtreak running along it; its neck is aſh-coloured, and at 
the bottom is variegated with black; the rump is of a 
browniſh-green; the long wing-feathers are blackiſh, 
with edges and tips of green, and are white underneath; 
the breaſt is of a duſky white, and the tail browniſh, 
variegated with ycllow. It is, however, diſtinguiſhed 
from all oter birds by a fine large yeliow ſpot, which it 
has on the middle ot irs throat. 


PETRO pharengei, in Anatomy, are muſcles of the PA- 


RYNX, inſefted in the lower part of the extremity of the 
apophyſis petroſa. Theſe ſerve, with the ſpheno-pba- 
ryngæi and pterygo-pharyngzi, to draw the middle por- 
tion or great cavity of the pharynx upward. 


PETROSA /e, in Anatomy, a denomination given to the 


fifth and 6xih bones of the (kull, called alſo 2/a trmportimy 
becaule tney ſhew the age of man, the hairs hereon turns 
ing grey before any of the reſt. 

"The upper part of each is ſquamous, or ſcaly : the lower 
is peirovs, 1. e. hard or ſtony : and hence they come here 
to be more particularly denominated pet.. | 

The oa petreſa are the ſmalleſt proper boues of the cra- 
nium ;_their upper part is ſ@micircular, and their lower 
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is of a firm ſtructure. They are ſituated in the lateral and 
lower parts of the head; bounded at top by the ſquamous 
ſuture, which joins them to the parietalia; and behind by 
the lambdoides, which joins them to the occipital, and 
connects them to the os ſphenoides. Lach has two ſinuſes, 
before and behind the ſphenoides: the exterior lined with 
a cartilage, receiving the proceſs of the lower jaw 3 the 
interior receives the lower part of the ſinus lateralis of 
the dura mater, | 
Each, again, has four proceſſes ; three external, and one 
internal: of the external, the firſt is called zygomaticus, 
or os jugale; the ſecond maſtoides or mammillares * the 
third /?y/oides : each whereof ſee under its proper article. 
The internal proceſs is properly called the os petroſum: 
this is pretty long and large, containing the whole meatus 
auditorius, and cavity of the tympanum. 
'The chief uſes of theſe bones are to complete the globe of 
the ſkull, to ſerve for the articulation of the lower jaw, 
and for the inſertion of many muſcles, and laſtly, to con- 
tain the organ of hearing. | 

PETROSELENI ratix, parſ/ley-root. See PaR SEEY- 

| PETROSELINUM Mucedlonium in the Mater ia Medica, 

ne name of a feed uſed in medicine. The plant which 

produces it is a native of the warm countries; and the 

feed ſhould be choſen for uſe, clean, well fed, longiſh, 
and of a browniſh. green colour, and well taſled, and 
aromatic; in quality it reſembles the common PARSLEY, 
but is weaker and leſs grateſul ; it is aperitive, provokes 
urine and the menſes, and expels wind; and, in form 


of a cataplaſm, is ſaid extremely to help the gout: it is 


an ingredient alſo in the Venice treacie. See BUBON. 
PETROSUM al, in Natural Hiftzry, a name given by 
ſome of the old writers to the nitre of Egypt, uſed in 
the ancient times; and by others to the common nitre, 
- which we ule at preſent, and call by a fmilar name, lt 
etre. | 


PET TEIA, Herlea, in the Ancient Mujic, a Greek term to 


which we have no correſponding one in our language. 


The melopceia, i. e. the art of arranging ſounds in ſuc- 


ceſſion, ſo as to make melody, is divided into three parts, 


which the Greeks call lei, mixis, and chreſis; the Latins 


ſumptio, mixtio, and uſus; and the Italians preſa, ineſcolu— 
mento and uſo. The laſt of theſe is called by the Greeks 
metlac, petteiu, and by the Italians pettia. HL 

Petteia or pettia. then, is the art of making a juſt diſcern- 


ment of all the manners of ranging or combining founds | 


among themſclves, ſo as they may produce their effect, 


1. e. may expreſs the ſeveral paſſions intended to be raited, 


thus: e. gr. it ſhews what ſounds are to be uſed, and 
what not; how often any of them are to be repeated; 
with which to begin, and with which to end ; whether 
with a grave ſound to riſe, or an acute one to fail, &c. 

It is the petieia that conſtitutes the manners of the muſic; 


it being this that chooſes out this or that paſſion, this or 


that motion of the foul, to be awakened ; and whether 
it be proper to excite it on this or that occaſion, 


are in poetry. 


We do not fre whence the denomination ſhoula have 


been taken by the Greeks, unlels from eve,,n their game 
of cheſs; the mulical perteia being a fort of combination 
and arranyement of ſounds, as cheſs is of pieces called 
70% calculi, or cheſs-men. 
PET TI bag, an oihce in chancery; the three 


of record the return of all inqu/fition, out of every ſhire, 


and make all patents of cuſtomers, gaugers, comptrollers, 


&c. See CLERK. | : 

PETCy-<a9, in Ornithalogy, the MOTACLLLA hippelats, 
in the Linnzan ſyitem ; the infide of the mouth is red; 
the head, neck, back, and wings, are of an olivaceous 
aſh-colour'; the quill-feathers darker, edged with olive; 
the inner coverts of the wings yellow; the breaſt white, 
tinged with yellow; the belly of a filvery White; the 
tail daſky ; and the legs bluiſh. - This bird is called in 
Yorkſhire the beam-bira, from its nelting under beams in 
out-buildings, &c. Pennant. | 

PETTY conſtables, Sec CONSTABLE. 

VET TY-fegoer, formed from the French, petit, little, and the 
Saxon, fopereg fieitor, or tober, à little tickling ſolicitor 


or jobber in law-diſputcs, without either {kill or con- 


leience. 
PETTY, or PETIT larceny, in Lr. See LARCEN x. 
PET T or ders. See ORDERS: | | 
PETTY paices, among Co1jc/ioners, a ſort of ſmall pies, 
madd of a rich cult, and filled with ſweet meats. 
PETIT Aug les, among #alconers, are the toes of a hawk. 
PRETTY tay, in the Sea Language, a competent allowance 
ol viQuuals, according to the uumber of the thip's com- 
pany, | 
Py PTY, or PETIT treaſon, in Law. Sec TREASON, 
EET v. abhin. Sce Funzk, and REST-/arroiw, | 
VE PULANIUIUM un, in Antiquity, a feltival celebrated 
Vor. III. No 265. 


The 


petieid, therefore, is in muſic much what the manners 


clerks where- 


LPEVET. 


PEW 


by the Athenians and Lacedzmonians in honour of tle 
moon, under the name of Venus: at which the men 
aſſiſted, dreſſed in women's cloaths; and the women in 
the habits of men. 
PETUNTSE, or, as it is uſually called petunſe, one of the 
two earths or foſſile ſubſtances of which the porcelain 
ware of China is made. The other is named KAOLIN. 
The petuntſe is ſprinkled all over with bright glittering 
particles; it is beaten to powder, and afterwards made 
up into a fort of bricks, and in that form it is ſent to 
the places where it is to be wrought; it is of a hard tex- 
ture, and of a ſomewhat greenith colour, Mr. Reaumur, 
of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, who was extremely 
induſtrious in ſearching into the nature of porcelain, ob- 
tained ſome ſpecimens of the petuntſe; both in its native 
ſtate, and in form of the brick, which is given it after it 
is powdered and reduced to a paſte, 
M. Reaumur found that the petuntſe was ſo far from be- 
ng an earth, as uſually ſuppoſed, that it was truly of the 
nature ot the European flint or pebble, as he eſtabliſhes 
the character of that body: but to underſtand this rightly, 
it is to be obſerved, that this author makes the flints and 
Pebbles a very large claſs of bodies, ſome of which are 
more, tome leſs tranſparent z and that this petuntſe is of 
the nature of the coarſer, or leſs tranſparent kind, the 
ſurface of which, when broken, is not ſo ſmooth and 
poliſhed as that of the ordinary flint, "This ſubſtance is 
probably a ſpecies of GyYPpsUM rather than of flint or 
tale. By ſome experiments of Mr. Scheffer, in the Swe- 
diſh Trantattions, for the year 1753, it appears to be a 
glittering, flaky,» ſemi-tranſparent maſs, like the lapis 
ſbecularis, of a light greeniſh-grey colour, and remark- 
able heavy. It was not acted upon by acids, and in the 
fire it burſt and fell in pieces, and calcined into a white 
powder, interiperſed with à red ferrugineous matter. 
Calcined in contact wrh the fuel, it emitted ſtrong ſul- 
phurcous vapours, like the other gypſa, and became quite 
white, conliderably firm and coherent, and ſemi-tran- 
ſparents. 
The great character of theſe ſtones for the porcelain ma- 
nufactures is, however, that they are very eafily vitrified 
without the alſiſtance of any ſalt, and without the im- 
mediate contact of the fire, the operation ſucceeding in a 
crucible, which is not at all the caſe in regard to the Eu- 
rope an thnts, they very differently melting alone in a 
crucible, and then only into a whitiſh opake glaſs. 
It being certain from hence, that one of the two ingre- 
dients of the china-ware is eaſily vitrißable, it follows, 
from the experiment of the whole mixture, or china- 
ware not being reducibſe into a glaſs in a large fire, that 
it is a compohtion of a vitrifable and a not vitrifiable 
(or at leaſt not eaſily vitriu le) fibſtance; and conſe- 
- quently, that the Kaolin is a ſcarce vitrifiable body, and 
that the reſuit of rhe action of fire on a mixture ot theſe 
two is a lemiviirification ; which is what we call the 
china-ware. | | 


\A4 i 


If we, therefore, could, in Europe, provide the materials 
of China, or ſuch as were )ike them, we might reafonably 
hope to ſucceed; and this-appears far from improbable. 

_'Fhe-petuntje is eaſilv ſupplied by many of our own earihs, 
ſtones, and fands, as nothing is required in it more than 
a property of running cality into a white glats. J he kaolin 

ſeems molt to be reſembled by our European tales. Mem, 
Acad Par. 1727. | 

PEUCEDANUM 
- FENNEL« 

See Pryor. 

PEVETS, in a ///atch, the ends of the ſpindle of a wheel 
in a WAT. The holes into which they run, are called 
debet- Holes. 

PEWLTT, in Ornitbology, the Engliſh name of a common 
bird ot the ru, or lea-guil kind, called by ſome authors 
larus ciner eu, and by other cepphrs, and in ſome of the 
counties of England the lach cap, aud fea-crow : this 
is the larus ridibundus of Linnzus, 
It is about the ſize of a pigeon ; its beak and legs are red; 
its head aud throat of a greyiſh black, and its neck, tail, 
brealt, and belly white; the middle of its back grey; it 
has its Engliſh name from its note, which ſeems to expreſs 
the word peiw:t, and is a kind of hoarſe laugh. It is affirm- 
ed by many, that the head of this bird is only black at a 
certain ſcaſon of the year. 


, hog's-feunel, in Bitany. See Hiog's 


Pewits ate birds of pallage, reſorting to pools and fens 
in ſome of the inland counties, particularly Statford- 
ſhire, in the ſpring, and alter the breeding ſeaſon diſperſ- 
ing to the ſea-coaſts. Ihe young were formerly much 
eſteemed and fattened for the table. Plot relates, that at 
the death of the lord of the foil, they ſhilt their quarters 
for a certain time. 'Phere was à piece of ground near 
Portſmouth, which formerly produced 407, a year to the 
owner, by the fale of bereits. Ray and Penuant, 


PEwiT is alſoa name given to thevattardploverorLAPWING. 
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its baſis is tin, and it conſiſts of three different ſtandards : 
viz. that which is called plate-meta], of which plates and 
diſhes are made, which is formed of tin and regulus oi 
antimony, in the proportion of one hundred and twelve 
pounds of the former to fix or ſeven pounds of the latter : 
the next metal inferior to this is called trifling metal, and 


is lowered one half-penny per pound in worth, by alloy- | 


ing it with lead; of this metal ale-houſe pots are made: 
the lower ſort of metal is ſtill farther alloyed by lead, ſo 
as to reduce the value two-pence in a pound lower than 
plate-metal : of this, which is called lay-metal, wine-pots 
are made. | | | 

Pewter has occaſionally ſerved fve money. In the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, M. Putland informs us that king 
James II. turned all the petoter veſſels, &c. of the pro- 
teſtants in Ireland he could ſeize, into money; half- 


crowns were ſomewhat bigger than half-pence, and 


other pieces in proportion, 
He ordered it to be current in all payments: whence, our 
author obſerves, people abſconded for fear of being paid 
their debts: he alſo mentions crown-pieces of this meta], 
with this legend on the rim, meltorss teſſera fat. 
PEZIZA, cup-mufhroomi, in Botany, a genus of the claſs 
of criptogamia, and order of fungi. This muſhroom is 
bell-ſhaped and ſeſſile. Linnzus enumerates eight ſpecics. 
PHACA, in Botany. See Baſtard Milk VETCH. | 
PHACOIDES, a word uſed by the ancient phyſicians to 
expreſs any thing that in ſize and ſhape approached to a 
tentil, Thus the cryſtalline humour of the eye was lo 
called. e 
PH ACO PTIS ANA, a medicine often mentioned by the 
ancient writers as a nouriſhing and ſtrengthening thing: 
it was a ptiſan with lentils. _ | 25 
PHACOSIS, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a diſ- 
order of the eye, appearing in form of a black ſpot, of 
the ſize and round figure of the lentil. | 
PHAZCASIA, in Antiquity, a kind of ſhoes, 
PH ANICOPTERUS. See FLaminGo. | 
PHANOMENON, or PHENOMENON, @2w0uevoy, formed 
from Wyo uy J at peur, ſtrictly an appearance in phyſics, 
an extraordinary appearance in the heavens or on earth; 
either diſcovered by obſervation of the celeſtial bodies, 
or by phyſical experiments; and whoſe cauſe is not obvious. 
Such are meteors, comets, uncommon appearance of 
ſtars and planets, earthquakes, &c. Such alfo are the 
effects of the magnet, phoſphorus, Ke. | 
The phenomena of comets are inconfiſtent not only with 
the ſolidity of the heavens, ſuppoſed in the Ptolemaic 
hypotheſis, but equally with the plenitude of the heavens, 
aſſerted by the Carteſlans. | 
That hypotheſis is belt which ſolves moſt phenomena. Sit 
Iſaac Newton ſhews, that all the phenomena of the hea- 
venly bodies follow trom the attraction of gravity, which 
intercedes thoſe bodies ; and almoſt all the phenomena of 
the leſſer bodies from the attraction and repulſion be— 
tween their particles; ſo {imple is nature. | 
PHENOMENON, parallax of a. Ke PARALLAX. 
PHAETON, in Ornithology, a genus of the anſeres, in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem. Its characters are, that the bill is tharp, 


ſtrait, and pointed; the noſtrils oblong, and the hinder | 


toc turned forward, There are two ſpecies, viz. the 
PINGUEN, and TROPIC brrd. 

PHAGEDZENA, a ſed aua, formed of paſt, to eat, in 
Surgery, &c. a deep, bloated ulcer, which eats and cor- 
rodes the neighbouring parts. | | 

PHAGr DENIC medicines, ſuch as are uſed to eat off fun- 
gous or proud fleſh. 

PHAGED NIC zer. See PHAGED RNA, and ULcER. 
The Lphemerides of the academy of the Curioſi Naturæ 


relate, that phagedentc ulcers have been frequently cured | 


only with ſheeps dung.“ 


PHAGEDANIC water, in Chemiſtry, denotes a water made 


from quick-lime and ſublimate ; fo called from its effi- 
cacy in the cure of phagedenc ulcers. 
Jo prepare this water, they put two pounds of freſh 
quick-linie in a large carthen pan, and pour upon it about 
ten pounds of rain-water ; theſe they let ſtand together 
two days, ſtirring them frequently: at laſt leaving the 
lime to ſettle well, they pour off the water by inclina- 
tion, filtrate it, and put it up 1n a glaſs bottle, adding to 
it an ounce of corrolive ſublimate in powder; which, of 
white, becomes yellow, and ſinks to the bottom of the 
veſſel. The water, being ſettled, is fit for uſe, in the 
cleanſing of wounds and ulcers, and to eat off ſuper- 
fluous fleſh, and eſpecially in gangrenes; in which caſc 
may be added to it a third or fourth part of ſpirit of 
wine. 

PHAGESIA, gi, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour 
of Bacchus, celebrated during the DlONYSIA. 
It was otherwiſe called phage/tpoſia, gayuornoos 3 which 
names come from pati, to eat, and wig, to drink ; be- 


cauſe it was a tune of good cheer, | | 


P H A 


PEWTER, a factitious metal uſed in domeſtic utenſils: PHAGON, @aſuv, in Antiquity, a feſtival of the 


ture with that called PHAGEStA. * 
PHAGRUS, the /ea-bream. The Artedian ſyſtem of jch 
thyology does not allow this ſh a peculiar generical 
name, but makes it a ſpecies of the large genus of 4 
ſpari : the author diſtinguiſhes this from the others by 


the name of the reddiſb sPARVS, with the ſkin holloweg 
into a ſinus at the roots of the back fins. 


PHAGUS, in Botany, a name given by many authors to 


the eſculus, or ſweet and eſculent oak, found in Greece 
and Dalmatia, 


PHALACRA, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs all 


the blunt inſtruments uſed in ſurgery ; fuch as probes? 
8 
others, with buttons at the ends. ; . _ 


PHALACROCEPHALUS Indicus, in Ichihyalogy, the name 


of an anadiomous fiſh of ths Eaſt Indies. Its neck and 
head appear naked and bald, as it were; it is all over of 
a greyiſh white in colour, and is variegated with red 
ſpots about the mouth; the eyes are large and very pro- 
minent, and their iriſes yellow; its uſual ſize is about a 
foot and a half in length, and it lives part of its time in 
the ſea, and part in rivers; it is an extremely delicate 
taſted fiſh, and eſteemed one of the fineſt of that part of 
the world, It is called by the Dutch kaelkop. 


PHAL/ANA, in Zoology, a genus of the /epidoprera order 


of inſects; the characters of which are, that the an. 
tennæ are ſetaceous, ſenſibly attenuated from the baſe to 
the apex; the wings are moſt commonly deflexed. Lin. 
neus enumerates four hundred and, ſixty ſpecies, under 
the ſeveral titles of phalena, attacus, bombyx, noftua, 


geometra, tortrix, pyraiis, tinea, and alucita. See Pa. 
PILIO, 


PHALAIA, a word invented by Baſil Valentine, and uſed 


as the name of a panacea, or univerſal medicine; but 
Rolfink has ſince uſed it to expreſs a tinCture of jalap. 


PHALANGER. See OresSsUu u. 


PHALANGIUM, in the Hi/tory of Inſecis, the name of a 
peculiar genus of /pzders, the characters of which are 
theſe: they do not move regularly and evenly as other 
ſpiders, but hop in the manner of fleas. This was a cha- 
racter recorded of them by Pliny and the ancients, and 
1s found at this time in all ſpecies. They have a ſquare 

forehead; and in this are placed eight eyes of different 

ſizes, and diſpoſed in form of a part of a circle; they 
have alſo the fore-legs greatly longer and ſtronger than 
any of the others. Of theſe there are four principal 
kinds. See OPILLIO. | 


PHALANGIUM Apulum, the Apulian phalangium, a name 


given by authors to that large and poiſonous ſpecies of 
ſpider, called by the vulgar the TARANTULA, from the 
name of a city of Calabria, Tarantum; near which it is 
very common. ; 


PHALANGIUM in Botany. See SPIDER- wort. 


PHALANGOSIS, in Surgery, the name of a tumor and 
relaxation of the eye-Jids, which is often fo great as to 
deform the eye, and very much impede viſion. Some— 
times the relaxed eye-Jid ſubſides or ſinks down, occa- 
ſioned either by a pally of the muſcle which ſuſtains and 
elevates the eye-lid, or elſe from a relaxation of the cutis 
above, from various cauſes. Sometimes alſo an oedema- | 
tous or aqueous tumor is formed on the eye-lids, fo as al- 
moſt entirely to exclude viſion; but this laſt caſe ſhould 
be well diſtinguiſhed from the other, and may be reme- 
died without much difficulty, by the uſe of internal and 
topical medicines; ſuch as purges and diuretics given 
inwardly, and a compreſs dipped in warm ſpirit of wine 
and nme-water. | | | 
But in the paralytic or relaxed caſe, the uſe of cordial 
and nervous medicines mult be propoſed internally; and 
outwardly, balſam of Peru and Hungary water are to be 
employed. If all theſe fail, the remaining method 1s t0 
extirpate a ſuſſicient quantity of the reiaxcd cutis ; and 
then, aſter healing up the wound, the remainder will be 
ſufficiently ſhortened. Heiſter. | 
PHALANX, ganayt, in Antiquity, a huge, {quare compact 
battalion, formed ot infantry, ſet clote to one another, 
with their ſhields joined, and pikes turned croſs-ways 3 
inſomuch that it was almoſt impolhble to break them. 
It conſiſted of eight thouſand men: Livy fays, that this 
ſort of battalion was invented by the Macedonians, and 
that it was peculiar to them; whence, among writers, It 
is ſometimes called the Macedonian pha'onx, 
St. Kvremont obſerves, that the Macedonian phalans had 
the advantage in valour and ſtrength over the Roman le- 
gion. N 
PAL ANx, phalanges, is alſo applied, by anatomiſts, to the 
three rows of ſmall bones which form the FINGERS» 
PHALANX, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by Dr. Wood- 
ward, and ſome other writers of ſoſſils, to expreſs an 
arrangement of the columns of that ſort of foſſile bore” 
loide body found frequently in Wales, and called %- 
firdtion, | | | 
ln the great variety of ſpecimens which are found of hs 
9 ; 


entrance into their very ſubſtance, and they were formed, | 


PH.\LARIS, Canary graſs, in the Linnean Sy lem of Bo- 


 roides by Scheuhzer and others; and with this author 


the flower ſerves for a cloſe covering to the ſeed, not at 


PHALAR1s's Bull, in Ancient Hiſtory, was a brazen bull for 


P 


PHALERA, the name of a bandage for the noſe, deſcribed 
by Galen in his Treatiſe on Bandages. 

PHALERZ, among 

PHALEUCUS, or F 


This is not wonderful, as there is much ſpar in the com- 


by external injuries; and it is evident, that they were 
not formed before ſeveral other of the extraneous foſſils; 


valve of it being oblong, pointed, and folded, the inte- 


HALAROPE, in Ornithology, is a ſpecies of the TRINGA 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. Mr. Peavant gives the follow- | 


Sapphic, of five feet; the firſt a 
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and others only a few of the external ones; but theſe 
cracks never remain empty, but are found filled up with 
a white ſpar, as the ſmaller cracks of ſtone uſually are. 


oſition of this foſſil; and it is eaſily waſhed out of the 
general mals to fill up theſe cracks, and is then always 
found pure, and therefore of its natural colour, white. 
The /ithro/trotion, or general congeries of theſe phalanges 
of columns, 18 commonly found immerſed in a grey ſtone, 
and found on the tops of the rocky cliffs about Milford in 
Wales. Is is vſualiy erect, though ſomewhat inclining 
in ſome ſpecimens, but never lies horizontal. It ſeems 
to have been all white at firſt, but to have been ſince gra- 
dually tinctured with the matter of the ſtone in which it 
lies. The fingle columns which form each phalanx are 
uſually round or cylindric, though ſometimes flatted and 
bent; ſome of them are alſo naturally of an angular 
figure; theſe, however, are not regular in the number 
of their angles, ſome conſiſting of three fides, ſome of 
6ve, and ſome of ſeven; ſome are hexangular alſo, but 
theſe are ſcarce» They are from five or fix to fixteen 
inches in length; and the largeſt are near half an inch 
over, the leaſt about a quarter of an inch; the greater 
number are very equal to one another in ſize; but the 
ſides of the columns being unequal, the ſame column 
meaſures of a different thickneis when meaſured dif- 
ferent ways; the phalanges or congeries of thete are 
ſometimes of a foot or more in diameter. 


The columns are often burſt, as if they had been affected 


for there are found ſometimes ſhells of ſea-fiſhes and en- 


trochi immerled and bedded in the bodies of the columns. | 
It appears plainly from hence, that when thete bodies 


were wathed out of the ſea, and toſſed about in the wa- 
ters which then covered the tops of theſe cliffs, this ele- 


gant foil, together with the ſtony bed in which it is 


contained, were fo ſoft, that theſe other bodies found 


as it were, upon them. This foſſil takes an elegant po- 
liſh, aud makes in that ſtate a very beautiful appearance, 


being of the hardneſs of the common white marble, and | 
carrying the elegant ſtructure viſible in the imalleſt li- 


neaments. Woodward's Coll. of Foſſ. p. 11. 
tany, the name of a peculiar kind of graſs called phala- 


making a diſtinct genus of plants of the triandria digynia 


claſs; the characters of which are, that the cup is a 


glume, containing only one flower; this glume is large, 
bivalve, obtuſe, and compreſſed, each of the valves be- 
ing of a boat-like ſhape, flatted, obtuſe above, with {trait 
edges mecting one another in parallel lines; the flower 
38 alſo bivalve, and 1s ſmaller than the cup, the exterior 


rior much ſmaller; the ſtamina are three capillary fila- 
ments ſhorter than the cup; the antheræ are oblong ; 
the germen of the piſtil is roundith ; the ſtyli are two in 
number, and are capillary ones; the ſtigmata are hairy; 


ſome have the whole phalanx of columns erüeked N | 


They danced in cadence, and were crowned with iv 


' reticuiated on the upper fide, and 


' DRIAC, LYCANTHPOPY, &c. 


MAT | 
PHANTASM, 9arragua, phantom, a ſpecies of an object 


all gaping from it; the ſeed is ſingle, ſmooth, and 
roundiſh, but 
ſpecies. | 


tormenting criminals, conſtructed by Perillus the Athe— 
nian, in order to flatter the cruelty-of Phalaris, tyrant of 
Agrigentum. The aitiſt, demanding too great a reward 
for his contrivance, was the firſt who ſuffered in it. 
Some have treated this fragment of ancient hiſtory as a 
fable; but we learn from Diodorus Siculus, lib. xiii. 
cap. 13. that Scipio Africanus, when he razed Carthage, 
about two hundred and ſixty years alter the deſtruction of 
Aprigentum, found among other things this bull, and 
reltored it to the inhabitants of Agrigentum, where it 


was to be feen when Diodorus wrote his hiſtory, viz. in 
the reign of Auguſtus. | 


ing general charaQers of this ſpecies; the bill is ſtrait 
and tender; the noſtrils minute; the body and legs like 
thoſe of the ſand-piper, and the toes furniſhed with ſcal- 
lopped membranes. He alſo more particularly deſcribes 
ihe prey phalaripe, or tringa lobata of Linnæus, and the 
red or tringa hyperborca of the ſame author. 


the Ancients, horſe-TRAPPINGS. | 
HALACIUS, in Poetry, akind of verſe, 
in uſe among the Greeks and Latins; couliſting, like the 


ſpondee, the ſecond a 
dactyl, and the three laſt trochees X 


pointed at both ends. There are nine P 


The phaleucus is very proper for epigrams. Catullus, ex- 


celled in it. Its original author is not known 
ſome have ſaid it derives its name from its 


z though 


inventor. 


PHALLICA, gam, in Antiquity, ſeaſts or ſacrifices ce- 


lebrated at Athens, in honour of Bacchus;. 

The Phallica were inſtituted on the following occaſion: 
one Pegaſus, a citizen of Eleutheris, having carried ſome 
ſtatues of Bacchus to Athens, drew on himſelf the 
laughter and contempt of the Athenians. Soon after 
this, the people were ſeized with an epidemic diſeaſe ; 
and, upon conſulting the oracle how to get free of it, 
were anſwered, that there was no way but to receive 
Bacchus in pomp: they did it, and thus inſtituted the 
Phallica ; wherein, beſides the ſtatues and trophies of the 


god, they bore figures of the parts affected, tied to 
thyrſi. 


PHALLOPHORI, ganpoper, in Antiquity, > name given 


at Sicyon to certain mimes, who ran about the ſtreets 
ſmutted with black, and clothed in ſheep ſkins, bearing 
baſkets full of various herbs, as chervil, brancha urſina, 
violet, ivy, Ke. | | 

The word is formed from pang, a por, at the end of 
which was faſtened the figure of a human penis made 
of leather; and gepw, I bear. | 5 
y, in 

honour of Bacchus; carrying the phallus before them as 
the enſign of their office. | 


HALLUS, /tint-horns, in Botany, a genus of the erypto= 


gamia claſs, and fungi order; the fungus of which is 


re imooth on the lower, 
here are two ſpecies. | 


PHALlluUs marinus, a name given by ſome authors to 2 


ſpecies of cavalis or tubulus marinus, found about Am- 


| boyna, and called by the French writers priape and ar- 


ir It is an oblong ſhell, with a large head, which is 
pierced full of holes; ſo that it at once reſembles the 


gans penis, and the noſe of a watering- pot, uſed by gra- 


deners. 


PHANATIiIC, phanaticus, commonly written fanatic, a vi- 


ſionary; one who fancies or thi.ks he ſees ſpectres, ſpi- 
rits, apparitions, or other imaginary objects, even when 
awake ; and takes them 10 be real. 3 5 
Such are phrenetics, nectomancers, hypocondriac per- 
ſons, lycanthropi, &c. See PHRENZY, HyYPoOcoN- 


Hence the word is alſo applied to enthuſiaſts, pretenders 
to revelation, new lights, prophecies, &c. See Fa- 


perceived by an external ſenſe, and thence retained in 
the phantaſy. 


PHANTASTIC, in Mufice Phantaſiic lite is a free, eaſy 


manner of compoſition; proper for inſtruments. 
STYLE. - 


See 


PHAN VASTICAL colours, is a denomination given by the 


Peripatetics to thoſe colours exhibited by the rainbow, or 
a priſm; they erroneouſly ſuppoſing them not to be real 
colours, but only phantoms, or deceptions of the fight. 

But many experiments of the moderns, and particularly 


| thoſe of ſir Iſaac Newton, demonſtrate the contrary, and 
prove them as real as any other colours in nature. See 


EMPHATICAL. 


HANTASY, or FaNcy, the imagination; the ſecond of 


the powers of faculties of the ſenſitive or rational ſoul ; 
by which the ſpecies of objects received by the common 
ſenſe, are retained, recalled, farther examined, and ei- 
ther compounded, or divided. 8 
Others define the Fanta/y to be that internal ſenſe o 
power, whereby the ideas of abſent things are formed, 
and preſented to the mind, as if they were preſent. 

The ſeat or organ of this ſenſe is vulgarly ſuppoſed to be 
the middle part of the brain ; and its objects, all the (pe- 
cies communicated toit by the common ſenſe, by the 
comparing of which it frames infinite others to itſe}f. 


In melancholic and mad men this faculty is very ſtrong, 


repreſenting many extravagant and monſtrous things, and 
framing its images as lively as thoſe of ſenſation , whence 


naturally arite the viſions and deceptions thoſe perſons 
are liable to. | | 


In poets and painters the ſame faculty ought to be the 
predominant one; to enable them to feign, and purſue, 


and execute their fictions or fables with more ſtrength, 


conſiſtency, and beauty. 


In men it is ſuppoſed to be ſubject to reaſon, but in brutes 
it has no ſuperior , this being the ratio brutorum, or what 
we call reaſon in brutes. 

The phanta/y is free from the ligature, or ſuſpenſion of 
ſleep; witneſs our dreams, &e. 

Some philoſophers uſe the word phanta/y in a more gene- 
ral ſignification, viz. for what we uſually call ſenſus com- 
munis, the common SENSE. Ste IMAGINATION, 


PHAR AON, the denomination of a game of chance. The 


principal 


H A 


principal rules of this game are, that the banker holds a | 


pack of fifty-two cards that he draws all the cards one 
after the other, and lays them down at his right and left 
hand alternately ; that the pon'e may at his choice ſet 
one or more ſtakes upon one or more cards, either before 
the banker has begun to draw the cards, or after he has 
drawn any number of couples; that the banker wins the 
ſtake of the ponte, when the card of the ponte comes 
out in an odd place on his right hand, but loſes as much 
to the ponte when it comes out in an even place on his 
left hand; that the banker wins half the ponte's ſtake, 
when it happens to be twice in one couple ; that when 
the card of the ponte being but once in the ſtock, hap- 
pens to be the laſt, the ponte neither wins nor loſes; 
and that the card of the ponte being but twice in the 
ſtock, and the laſt couple containing his card twice, he 
then loſes his whole ſtake. Mr. De Moivre has ſhewn 
how to find the gain of the banker in any circumſtance 
of cards remaining in the ſtock, and of the number of 


times that the pontc's cards is contained in it. Of this | 


problem he enumerates four caſes; 1. e. when the ponte's 
card is once, twice, three, or four time's in the ſtock. 


P HA 
Be this as it will, Phariſaiſm is ſtill the Prevailing doc 
trine in the Jewiſh religion; that vaſt number of tradi. 
tions in the Talmud, which bear fo great a ſway among 
the Jews, coming all from the Phariſees, which the 
aſcribed to God, and received as of equal authority with 
the ſacred writings. See MiscHNA. 
Joſephus, who deſcribes their dogmata, ſays, that the 
attributed all to deſtiny, and to God; fo, however, ag 
not to deprive man of his free agency, which Sixtus of 
Sienna thus explains: the Phariſees believed, that all 
things were done by deſtiny, 1. e. with God's foreknow. 
ledge, and in conſequence of his immutable decree; the 
will of man {till remaining free and unaffected: Fats 
hoc , Det præſcientia, & immobili decreto, omnia 2 
manente tamen libero humane libertatis aſſenſu. 
They owned the immortality of the ſoul, a reſurre 
and a future ſtate; but they admitted, at the ſame 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, a kind of metempſychoſ 
tranſmigration of fouls. They alſo held the doctr 
angels. and ſeparate human ſpirits. 
The Phariſees were great ſticklers for the allegorical or 


Ction, 
time, 
S, Or 
ine of 


In the tirſt caſe, the gain of the banker is —, 1 being 


the number of cards in the ſtock, 


. SY RF 2 En+1 | | 
his gain 1s | Þ » or ———4 ſuppolin 
5 nh, nxn—1 nn - Pponns 

y . In the third caſe, his gain is — —— 5 or 


er e y=Z, In the fcurth caſc, the gain 
of the banker, or the loſs of the ponte, is 2 n— $ 1 
iK 


2 x 
2 X1—I X12 — 


Or 2 


„ ſuppoſing y = Mr. De Moivre 


has calculated a table, exhibiting this gain or loſs, for | 


any particular circumſtance of the play; and he obſerves, 


that at this play, the leaſt diſadvantage of the ponte, un- 


der the ſame circumſtances of cards remaining in the 
ſtock, is when the card of the ponte is but twice in t, 
the next greater when three times, the next when once, 
and the greateſt when four times. He has alſo demon- 
ſtrated, that the whole gain per cent. of the banker, upon 
all the money that is adventured at this game, is 2/7. 195. 
10d. De Moivre's Doctrine of Chances, p. 77, &c. p. 
105, &c. See BAS SET TE. e 
PHARI, among the Ancients, a kind of candleſtick. See 
BRANCH. os 
PHARICUM, the name of a famous poiſon among the an- 
_ cients ; it was ſaid to be compoſed of many ingredients, 
but we know nothing of it at this time. 
PHARISUES, a celebrated ſect among the ancient Jews; 
ſo called, ſay ſome, becauſe ſeparated from the reſt by 


the auſterity of their life, and by their profeſſing a greater 
degree of holineſs, and a more religious obſervation of 


the law. 

This is the import of the word DD; in the Hebrew, or 
rather Chaldee tongue; whence is formed the Greek 
Þopiozi;, and the Latin Phariſæus. St. Jerom, and ſe- 
veal of the rabbins, maintain this etymology z which is 
very agrecable to the ſtate and character of the Pharijees ; 
who were not only diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their 
manner of life, but by their habit. However, others, 
with leſs probability, have derived the name from WAND, 
expoſuit, becauſe the Phariſces were in the higheſt repu- 
tation ſor expounding the law. | 

It is very diſſicult to fix the preciſe origin of the Phar:- 
fees. The Jeluit Serrarius places their firſt rife about the 
time of Efdras, becauſe it was then that the Jews firſt 
began to have interpreters of their traditions, Maldonat 
on the other hand, will not have this ſect to have ariſen 
among the Jews till a little before the time of Chriſt, 
Others, perhaps with more probability, refer the origin 
of the Phariſces to the time of the Maccabees. 

Dr. Lightfoot thinks, that Phari/ai/m roſe up gradually, 
from a period which he does not aſſign, to the maturity 
of a ſect. It is certain, from the account given by Jo- 
fephaus, that in the-time of John Hyrcanus, the high- 
prieſt and prince of the Aſmonean line, about a hun- 
{red and eight years before Chriſt, the ſect was not only 


formed, but made a conſiderable figure; and that it had | 


advanced to a high degree of popularity and power about 
eighty years before Chriſt, Jof. Ant. lib, xiti. cap. 10. 
§ 5, 6. cap. 15. $ 5. & cap. 16. $ 1. According to 
Balnage, Hiſt. of the Jews, book ii. cap. 9. & 2. one 
Ariſtobulus, an Alexandrian Jew, and a Peripatetic phi- 


lolopher, who flouriſhed about a hundred and tweaty-five | 


years before Chriſt, and wrote ſome allegorical commen- 
taries on the Scripture, was the author of thoſe tradi- 
tions, by an adherence to which the Phariſees were prin- 
cipally wanne from other ſects. 


In the ſecond caſe, 


— 


myſtical ſenſe of the Scriptures; whence moſt of the con- 
verts made to Chriſtianity among the Jews were of the 
number of the Phariſees. : 
In effect, the Phariſees were in every thing directly op- 
poſite to the Sadducees. 
PHARMACEUTICA, ®aguzxcurinn, that part of pbyſic 
which directs the preparation and application of medi. 
cines. See PHARMACY, | | 
PHARMACl, ®apuaxc, among the Greeks, an appellation 
uſed for two perſons who were employed in the LUsTR a. 
TION or purification of cities, | 
Theſe were two men, according to ſome ; but others 
ſuppoſe them to have been a man and woman, to repre- 
ſent the male and female ſex, for each of which they of- 
fered a ſacrifice, It was uſual for the man to carry about 
bis neck ſigs, called 19, of a blackiſh colour; and 
the women ſuch as were white. Pott. Archæol. Græc. 
tom. i. p. 400, ſeq. | 
PHARMACIA, ®Oapuznaz, in Antiquity, denotes the art 
of effecting ſtrange and wonderful things, by means of 
medicated and enchanted compoſitions of herbs, mine- 
rals, ; &c. "Theſe things themſelves were called pharmaca, 
ſome of which, being taken inwardly, were ſ»id to caule. 
blindneſs, madneſs, love, &c. Such were the medica + 
ments by which Circe transformed Ulyſſes' ſoldiers : 
others infected by touch; ſuch was the garment Medea 
ſent to Creuſa: others ſpread their venom afar off, and 
operated upon perſons at a great diſtance | 
There were alſo pharmaca ſoteria, Papuary owrneia, which 
were amulets againſt the former; ſuch was the herb 
moly, which preſerved Ulyſſes from Circe's enchant- 
ments; the laurel, the ſallow-tree, the rhamnus or 
Chriſt-thorn, flea-banc, the jaſper-ſtone, and many others 
mentioned by Albertus Magnus, and Orpheus, in his 
book De Lapillis. Pott. Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 18. 
tom. i. p. 35 3. See AMULET. | 
PHARMACLIIS terra, in the Materia Medica, a name 
which ſome authors have given to the common AMP“ 
I. IT Es, or canal-coal. a Gn 
PHARMACOCHEMIA, a term uſed to expreſs that part 
of the chemical art which treats of the preparation of 
medicines. | | 5 
It is thus called by way of diſtinQtion from that chemiltry 
which is wholly employed about the tranſmutation of me- 
tals by means of the philoſopher's ſtone ; this being 
called ſpagirico-chemia, 


|PHARMACOLOGY, a treatiſe of medicines, or the art 


of preparing them, judging of them, &c. | 
PHARMACOPAEIA, formed from @apunxey, remedy, and 
ole, to make, a diſpenſatory, or a treatiſe deſcribing the 
preparations of the ſeveral kinds of medicines, with their 
uſes, manner of application, &c. 
We have various pharmacepwias; as thoſe of Bauderon, 
Quetcetan, Zwelfer, Charas, Bates, Salmon, Lemery, 
&c. The lateſt, and molt in eſteem, are the Edinburgit 
and London Diſpenſatories; but the molt univerſal 1s 
Quiney's Pharmacopwia. | | 
PHARMACOPOLA, or PHARMACOPOEIUS, an apatite 
car); or a perſon who prepares and ſells medicines. See 
APOTHEKARY. : 
The word is ſeldom uſed but by way of ridicule. It is 
formed from gapuaror, and wat, 10 fell. See Horace, 
Satire 2 lib. 1. verſ. 1. | 5 
PH ARMACUM, ®agyarcy, a medicament, or medicine; 
whether of ſalutary, or poiſonous quality. 


PHARMACY, agua, derived from @aguacuv, remedy, 


that branch of medicine, which teaches the choice, Pic” 
aration, and mixture of medicines. 

Moſt of the natural bodies being ſome way or other em- 

ployed as ſubjects of pharmacy, 

extremely large, and its operations various. 


the materia medica 18 
Its materials 
few, and the 


in the earlieſt ages, indeed, were very 


Ways 


dicines. 


multi 
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of icing them very imple: ſubjects afterwards | 


plied, operations increaſed, and at preſent we ſeem 


abundantly ſtocked with both ſimple and compound me- 


Diſea 


ſes muſt have been very early, if the firſt inhabit- 


ants of the carth experienced the ſame changes of ſea- 


ſons, 


breathed the ſame kind of air, and uſed a like kind 


of diet and regimen of life with ourſelves ; but ſoon af- 


ter the diſeaſe afflits, the patient ſeeks a remedy; and 


this appears to have been the foundation of pharmacy in 
different parts of the world. * a 

Experiments being thus multiplied, and the preparations 
of ſimples better made, pharmacy became at length an 


art. 


pile 2 kind of ſyſtem of phyſic from the obſervations | 


Hippocrates, however, when he came to com- 


of antiquity, deſcribed but few, and thoſe generally 


ſimple. | | . 
| Sas phyſicians then enlarged the MATERIA me- 


PHARMACY, chemical, called alſo ſpagirical and hermetical, | 


dica; 


Arabiaus much more; and when learning e 
vive in Europe, the materia medica was again enlarged, | 


Galen conſiderably ſwelled the r er and the 
egan to re- 


and. great changes wrought upon it by chemiſtry. 


The art of þ be conſi ma- 
nagement o phyſicians, apothecaries, trading chemilts, 
and druggiſts. To the phyſician it belongs to direct the | 


harmaey muſt be conſidered under the ma- 


medicines, and to give the nules of extracting and ma- 


naging 


duction of the materia medica into certain forms of me- 


dicines, according to the direction of the phyſician. And 


the deſign of trading chemiſts, and druggiſts, is to fur- 


viſh medicinal matters to the apothecary, who cannot al- 


ways 


detect an artificial counterfeit, or a dexterous ſo- 


phiſtication; and perhaps many remedies, well deſigned 
b the phyſician, bave failed, or had miſchievous effects | 


on this account. Shaw's Lectures, p. 195. 

Pharmacy is divided into Galenical and chemical. 

Pu AAM ACN, Galenical, called alſo ſimply pharmacy, is that 
derived to us from the ancients; conſiſting in the know- 


ledge 


LENI 


and managements of the ſeveral parts of the materia 
medica, now in the hands of the apothecaries. See GA- 


C. 


is that introduced by Paracelſuls, who calls it ars ditilla- 


toria; 


TRY. 


One of the chief obſtacles in the way of the improve- 


ment 


intended by nature: when fraud was got into the world, 
and men began to live by their wits, ſhops were ſoon ſet | 
up; and life offered every man to ſale, Soon after this, 
innumerable compoſitions, and endleſs, inexplicable mix- | 
tures, were cried up; the product of Arabia and India |. 
crouded into a draught ; and a plaſter for a little | 


P 


procu 


were 
ulcer 


of phylic, is the phyſicians negleQing of pharmacy. | 
Simples, vulgar, familiar, eafiiy prepared, and readily 


red, Pliny well obſerves, were the only remedies 


fetched from the Red Sea ; whereas the proper re- 


medies are thoſe the poor every day meet with, Hit. 
Nat. | | 


lib. xxiv. cap. 1. 


HARM ACV, characters in. See CHARACTER. 


PHARMUTHI, in the Ægyptian Chronolgy, one of the 


monchs of their year, which anſwered to the month of 


April 


among the Romans. 


| THARNACEUM, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 


trigyn 


ia claſs. Its characters are, that the empalement 


is compoſed of five leaves; it has no corolla; and the 
fruit is a three-celled, polyſpermous capſule. There are 
four ſpecies. | 1 
PHAROS, phare, a light-houſe, a pile raiſed near a port, 
where a fire is kept burning in the night, to guide and di- 
rect veſſels near at hand. | 


The pharos of Alexandria, built in a ſmall iſland at the 


mouth of the Nile, was anciently very famous, inſomuch 


as to 
magn 


communicate its name to all the reſt. It was ſo 
iticent a ſtructure, being builtby the famed architect 


Soſtrates, a native of Cnidos, or, as ſome ſay, by Dei- 
pbanes, the father of Soſtrates, that it coſt Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus eight hundred talents, It hid ſeveral ſtories 
raiſed one over another, adorned with columns, ballu- 


{trade 
to wh 


$, galleries of the fineſt marble and workmanſhip, 
ich, ſome add, that the architect had contrived to 


faſten ſome looking-glaſſes, ſo artificially againſt the 


higheſt galleries, that one could ſee in them all the ſhips | 


that ſailed in the ſea for a great way; inſtead of which 


noble 


ſtruqqure, one ſces now ovly a kind of irregular 


caſtle, without ditches or outworks of any ſtrength, the 
Whole being accommodated to the inequality of the 


groun 


d on which it ſtands, and which it ſeems is no 


higher than that which it ſhould command, Out of the 
midſt of this clumſy building rites a tower, which ſerves 
for a light-houſe, but which hath nothing of the beauty 


Vo 


L. Ul. Ne 260, : 


the ſimples. To the apothecary belongs the re- 


hs 
i 
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and grandeur of the old one. The Colossus of Rhodes 
alſo ſerved as a pharos. 3 | 
Ozanam ſays, pharos E a ſtreight; as the 
. pharos.or pharo of Meſſina. See LIoHr - Heuſe. P 
PHARSANG, or PaRASA NO. See PARASANG. 

PHARUS, in Botany, a genus of the monoecin hexandria 
claſs, Its characters are, that it has male and female 
flowers; the empalement of the male is a glume, with 
two valves, and a ſingle flower, and the corolla is a bi- 
valve glume ; the empalement of the female flower is the 
ſame with that of the other; the corolla is a ſingle valved 
long glume; it has one ſeed. There is only one ſpecies. 

PHARYNGAUM , a name given by authors to an ar- 
tificial ſalt, of uſe in the quinſey, and caſes of the like 
kind, when the pharynx, or fauces, arc incommoded by 
a diſcharge of ſerous or other humours. 

It is prepared of cream of tartar and nitre, each an ounce, 
with half an ounce of burnt alum ; all theſe are to be 
diſſolved in vinegar, and coagulated according to art. 

This ſalt mixed with honey, and diſſolved in plantain- 
water, makes an excellent gargle. | | 

PHARYNX, aut, in Anatomy, the upper opening of 


mouth; called alſo the fauces, 


and where it is chiefly performed, 


ſurface of which is cloſely joined to the inner ſurface of 
all that ſpace which is at the bottom of the mouth, be- 
hind the poſterior nares, uvula, and larynx, and which 
reaches from the anterior apophyſis of the os occipitis to 
the ceſophagus, which is the continuation of the pharynx. 


is the arch of the pharynx; one middle, which is the body 


three openings, that of the arch towards the nares, that 


towards the œſophagus. | „ 
It is aſſiſted by three pair of muſcles, which principally 


cond, the pterygopharyngeus, ſerves to conſtiinge it; the 
third, which is called the z/aphegus, ſerves to cloſe it. 
See each under its proper article. | 


the firſt claſs comprehends thoſe which are inſerted in the 
baſe of the cranium and they are the EEPHAL0-pharyn« 


PTERIGO-pharynget, and $TYLO pharynge!, The ſe- 
cond claſs includes thoſe which are inſerted towards the 


$0-Pharynget, the HYPERO pharyngez, which is a gene- 


in the os hyoides, and may be reckoned three pairs, the 
baſio- pharyngæi, kerata-pharyngei minores, and the ma- 
Jores; and the GEN10-pharyngei, The third claſs com- 
prehends thoſe inſerted in the lateral parts of the larynx, 


viz. the SYNDESMo-pharyngei, the THYRO-pharyngei, 


the CRICO-pharynget, the OESOPHAGAUS, and the ADE- 
No- pharyngæus. | | | | 
The particular uſes of all theſe muſcles are very diſfi- 
cultly determined. It is certain, that thoſe of the middle 
and lower portion of the pharynx ſerve chiefly for deglu- 
tition : thoſe of the upper portion, and ſome of thoſe of 
the middle portion, may, among other functions, be uſe- 
ful in modifying the voice, according to the opinion of 
M. Santorini. Winſlow. | 
PHASCUM, in Botany, a genus of the claſs of cryptoga- 
mia, and order of muſei, or moſſes. Its characters are, 
that the anthera is covered, and guarded at the margin 


by parallel briſtles, aud that the calyptra, or veil, is 
ſmall. There are four ſpecies. 
PHASEOLUS, in Botany, See Kidney-Bx av, 


nomy, the ſeveral appearances, or quantities of illumina- 
tion of the moon, Venus, Mercury, and the other pla 


minated by the ſun. | 
The variety of phaſes in the moon is very remarkable : 
ſometimes ſhe increaſes, ſometimes wanes, ſometimes is 
bent into horns, and again appears like a ſemicircle; at 
other times ſhe is gibbous, and preſently again reſumes a 
ful circular face. For the theory of the lunar phaſes, ſee 
OON, 

As to the phaſes of Venus, the naked eye does not diſ- 
cover any diverſity in them; but the teleſcope does. Co- 
peruicus anciently propheſied, that after-ages would find 
that Venus underwent all the changes of the moon 


which prophecy was firſt —_ by Galilep, who, di- 
10 8 


racliu g 


the ceſophagus or gullet, ſituate at the bottom of the 


The pharynx is that part mote particularly called the gala, ; 
or gullet; in which the action of deglutition commences, 


The pharynx is a muſcular and glandular. bag, the outer | 


It may be divided into three parts; one ſuperior, heck 


or great cavity; and one inferior, which is the bottom, 
narrow portion, or ſpincter. There are in it likewiſe 


of the body towards the mouth, and that of the bottom 


compoſe the pharyns. The firſt, called the /lylopharyn= 


| geus, ſerves to draw up and dilate the pharynx : the ſe- 
conſiſting in the reſolving of mixed bodies into | 


their component parts, in order to ſeparate the uſeleſs 
and ill, and collect and exalt the good. See CHEMIS-. | 


The muſcles of the pharynx are reduced by Mr. Winſlow | 
to three general claſſes, with regard to their inſertions : 


gæi, the PETRO-pharynget, the SYHENO-pharynge!, the 


mouth; viz. the PERISTAPHILO-phgrynget, the GLOS= | 


ral denomination for thoſe on each ſide that are inſerted 


PHASES, @aoz, formed from pana, I appear, in Airo- 


nets; or the ſeveral manners wherein they appear illu- 


D, $ 
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reQing his teleſcope to Venus, obſerved the phaſes to 


emulate thoſe of the moon; being ſometimes full, ſome | 


times horned, and ſometimes gibbous. 
Mercury alſo does the ſame ; all the difference between 
© theſe and thoſe of the moon, is, that when theſe are full, 
the ſun is between them and us; whereas, when the 
moon is full, we are between her and the ſun. _ 
Saturn puzzled the aſtronomers a long time with his 
ſtrange variety of phaſes. Heyelius and others found him, 
1. Monoſpherical. 2. Triſpherical. 3. Spherico-anfated. 
4. Elliptico-anſated. 5. Spherico-cuſpidated. But Huy- 
gens ſhows, that theſe monſtrous ee were principally 
owing to the imperfections of their teleſcopes. That great 
author, aſliſted by the beſt teleſcopes, noted three prin- 


cipal phaſes; viz. Jan. 16, 1656, he was round; Octob 
13, brachiated; and Decem. 17, 1657, anſated. Sec 


© SATURN, . | | 

PH asEs of comets. See COMET. _ ; | 
To determine the PHASES of an eclipſe for any given time, — 
Find the moon's place in her viſible way for that moment; 
and thence, as a centre, with the interval of the moon's 
ſemidiameter, deſcribe a circle. Find in like manner the 

| ſun's place in the ecliptic, and thence, with the ſemidia- 
meter of the ſun, deſcribe another circle; the interſec- 

tion of the two circles ſhews the phaſes of the eclipſe, 


| the quantity of obſcuration, and the poſition of the cuſps 


or horns. 


PHASIANUS, in Ornithology. See PHEASANT. 


 PHASMATA, in Phy/logy, certain appearances ariſing 


from the various tinctures of the clouds, by the rays of 
the heavenly luminaries, eſpecially the ſun and moon, 
Theſe are infinitely diverſified by the different figures and 
fituations of the clouds, and the appulſes of the rays of 
lightz and, together with the occaſional flaſhings and 
| ſhootings of different meteors, they have, no doubt, oc- 


caſioned thoſe prodigies of armies fighting in the air, &c. | 


of which we have ſuch frequent accounts in moſt forts 
of writers. Vide 2 Maccab. xi. 8. Malancth. Meteor. 
2. Shel. de Comet. ann. 1618. 8 . 


Kircher, and his imitator Schottus, have erroneouſly en- 


deavoured to explain the phenomenon from the reflection 


of terreſtrial objects made on opake and congealed clouds | 


in the middle region of the air, which, according to 
them, have the effect of a mirror. So that, according 
to theſe authors, the armies pretended by ſeveral hiſto- 

rians to have been ſeen in the ſkies, were no other than 
the reflection of the like armies placed on ſome part of 


the earth. Vide Hiſt. Acad. Roy. Scienc. ann. 1726, 


p. 405, & ſeq. 1 3s 3 
PH AS SAC AT ES, in the Natural Hiftory of the Ancients, 
the name of a ſpecies of agate, which, in its different 
appearances, they ſometimes called alſo LEUCaCHATES 
and PERILEUCOS. It is found in the Eaſt Indies, and in 
Bohemia, and ſome other parts of Europe. 
 PHAUSINGES, a name given by the ancients to red cir- 
cles on the legs, occaſioned by fire : it is by ſome alſo 
extended to ſeveral other ſpots and blemiſhes on the ſkin. 
PHEANTIDES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
to the ſtone called encymonites; it was of the nature of 
our ſparry incruſtrations on the roofs of ſubterraneons ca- 
verns. It was ſuppoſed to have great virtues in promot- 
ing delivery, and was given to women when they fell in 
labour. | | 
PHEASANT, phafianus, in Ornitholegy, a genus of birds, 
of the gallinæ order. | 
The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this genus of birds, 
is, that the area or ſpace about the eyes is naked, and 
that they have no wattles. | | 
The ſpecies are theſe : 4. The common pheaſant, with a 
blackiſh purple-coloured breaſt. 2. The red, or ſcarlet- 
breaſted pheaſant ; this is nearly of the ſize of the com- 
mon pheaſant, and i's breaſt is of a high ſcarlet, and the 
belly red, but not ſo bright. 3. The Eaſt India phea- 
fant; this is an extremely beautiful bird, the whole body 
of which is variegated with a proſuſion of the brighteſt 


colours, yellow, red, bluiſh-green, and almoſt every other | 


tinge. 
Linnzus enumerates three other ſpecies ; viz. the mot- 


mot, or brown pheaſant of Guinea; the nyAhemerus, or 


white pheaſant of China; and the argus, or yellow phea- 
fant, ſpotted with black, of Chineſe Tartary, beſides ſe- 
veral varieties of the common fort. Pheaſants were firſt 
brought into Europe from the banks of the Phaſis, a river 
of Colchis. Martial, lib. xiii. ep. 72. 
The pheaſant is ſo nearly allied to our common poultry, 
that it would naturally appear a very eaſy thing to breed 
them up from young; but the proper food of them is 
not ſufficiently enquired into. Though they eat corn 
when full grown and in health, yet they bave recourſe, 
in their younger ſtate, and when bck, 10 another ſort of 
food, preying on ſeveral inſects, and that in a very vora- 
cious manner. | 


The young pheaſant and partridges prey upon ants; and 


Err 


euſily led into the nets, 


they will never ſucceed with us, if they haven 
33 of ants to have recourſe to, as ſoon a 
their rooſt in a morning. When muſty corn, or want f 
due care in cleaning their houſes, has made them del 
repaſt of ants will often recover them. When that fails, 
they may be offered millepedes or ear-wips, or both 8 
gether, which will always do much better than either 
ſingly. To this medicine muſt be added a proper c 1 
that their common food of corn be very ſweet, their * . 
bitation be kept nicely clean, and their water ſhifteg 
twice a day, They muſt not be let out of the houſe ; 

a morning till the dew is off the ground ; and after fon 
ſet they mult be immediately taken in again: in theh 1 
of the day they muſt be allowed to baſk in the ſun rae 


ot a pro r 
8 they bh 


dry ſandy place. With theſe regulations, the birgs of 


this kind will ſucceed much better than they uſually q 
The pheaſant it a bird of a ſullen diſpoſition ; and 1 
the coupling time is over, 
than one in a place. Phil. 


| when 
there are ſeldom found more 
ranſ. No 22. 


be way of taking pheaſants is, firſt, to be acquainted 


with their haunts and breeding- places; which are uſual] 
young, thick, and well-grown coppices, free from the 
diſturbances of cattle, and having no path-way through 
them; for the pheaſant is an extremely timorous bird 
When the haunts are diſcovered, the next thing to be 
attempted is, to find where the eye or brood is. In order 


to this, it is to be conſidered, that the pheaſant comes 


out of the wood three times a day to feed in green corn 
* 


freſh paſtures, or the like places. The times of comin 


out are in the morning ſoon after ſun-riſe, at noon, and 
at ſun-ſet. The ſide of the wood where they are ſup- 


| poſed to come out, are to be carefully watched on this 


occaſion, and the young ones will be ſeen following the 


female juſt as a flock of chickens ſollow the hen. The 


wood may be alſo well watched in the evenings, and the 
noiſe of the cock and hen calling the young ones to- 
gether, will ſoon be heard ; and the ſportſman is on this 
occaſion to get as near as he can to the place, and being 


very ſtill and ſilent, he may obſerve their numbers and 


diſpoſition, and learn how to ſpread his nets ſo as to take 
the whole brood with great eaſe ; but if his leaſt motion 


when near them diſcover him, they will all take to their h 
legs, and run to a great diſtance : they ſeldom riſe on 


the wing, except very cloſe frighted indeed. Practice 
will make ſome people ſo expert at imitating the voice 


of the old pheaſant, that he will be able to call the young 
ones together to any place that he pleaſes, when the 


haunts are once found out, and by this means they are 


The beſt time for uſing the call is in the morning or 
evening; and the note imitated ſhould be that by which 
the old ones call them out to feed; but by learning to 
imitate the other notes, they will be brought together at 
any time of the day. The ſportſman who can make this 


call, muſt ſhelter himſelf in (ome cloſe place, and begin 


by very ſoftly making the note; then, if none are near 
enough to be within hearing, he is to raiſe it to more and 
more loudneſs, and at length he will be anſwered as loud, 
if any are within hearing, though at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance ; whereas, if he ſhould ſet up the call too loud at 


firſt, and any of the birds ſhould happen to be very near, 


they will be ſrighted away. | 
As ſoon as a'pheaſant anſwers, the ſportſman is to creep 


_ nearer and ncarer, ſtill calling, though not ſo loud; he 
will ſtill be anſwered, till at length he will be led by the 


bird's voice within fight of it. As ſoon as this is the 
caſe, he is to ſpread his net, and then begin to call again, 
keeping in ſome cloſe and well- ſheltered place behind the 


net; in this place he is to call till the bird approaches; 


and when he has drawn it under the net, he is to ap- 
pear ſuddenly, and the bird, riſing up, will be caught in 
the net. | | 

Another method of taking pheaſants much quicker than 
by this means is, the having a live cock phcaſant to uſe 
as a ſtale : this bird is to be fixed under the net, and by 
his crowing he will ſoon entice others in. The ſport- 


man muſt lie concealed; and as ſoon as another pheaſant 


comes in, he is to draw the net over him. Many people 
have a method of taking pheaſants in ſpringes or borle- 
hair ſnares ; the ſucceeding in this depends on the care- 
fully ſearching out their haunts, and the places by which 
they go out of the woods into the fields. When theſe 
are found, a peg is to be fixed in the ground at each, and 
at each peg two ſpringes are to be laid open; the one to 
take in the legs, the other the head. As ſoon as the 
ſpringes are ſet, the ſportſman is to go into the woods. 
and getting behind the birds, he is to 1 bs them witli 
ſome little noiſe, ſuch as ſhall not be enough to raiſe * 
to the wing, but only to ſet them a- running. They wil 


naturally make their way out of the wood, through their 
accuſtomed paſſes, and be then caught in the ſpringes. 
'There is another method of taking theſe birds in! Y 
This is to be 


done 


winter, provided that there is no ſnow. 


done with a net made like a caſting net, but with the | 


meſhes much wider; they may be five inches wide. Some 
peas or wheat are to be taken out; and the path of the 
pheaſant being diſcovered, which may eafily be done by 


their dung, a pint or thereabout of corn is to be thrown | 


down in the path in a place marked, fo that the ſportſ- 
man can come to it again. This is to be done for ſeve- 
ral days, till at length the pheaſants are expecting it every 
day regularly; and all the birds of this kind that ſre- 
quent the place, are brought together ro feed there, and 


then the net is to be fixed over the place; its top being | 


tied up to ſome bough of a tree, and its bottom fixed 
down all around, except in one place, where the walk of 
the pheaſants lies. In this place it is to be raifed in form 
of an arch, and the entrance is to be lined with ſeveral 


rods of hazel; the thick ends of which are to be tied to 


the net, and the thin ones let into the ſpace covered by 
it; and thus the pheaſants will eaſily get in by parting the 
{mall ends of the ſticks, as fiſh into a wheel, but they 
will not eaſily get out again. The nets are to be dyed of 
a rufſet-colour, by laying them in a tan-pit; and the 
muſt, when. planted for this purpoſe, be covered wit 
boughs, ſo that the birds do not diſcover them, and then 
they will eaſily run into them, and be all taken at once. 
PREASANT's ehe, fas Adonis, in Botany, a genus of the 
po ſhandria polygynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower has a hve-leaved empalement, and five, twelve, 
or fourteen petals, without any nectaria, which expand 
in form of a roſe; in the centre there are many germina 
collected in a head, attended by a great number of ſhort 
ſtamina, crowned by oblong, inflexed ſummits ; aſter the 
flower is paſt, the germina becomes ſo many naked ſeeds, 
_ cloſely adhering to the pedicle, and forming an obtuſe 
ſpike. Miller enumerates three, and Linnæus four ſpe- 
cies. | 


'The common Adonis grows naturally on the ſides of the | 


river Medway in Kent; and for ſome years paſt great| 

quantities have been ſold in 
red Moroccos. F 
PHEASANT's eye pink. See PINK. 
PHEASANT, ſea. See Pintail DUCK. 
PHECOS, in Botany, a name uſed by 
fagittaria, or water-arrow-head. „ | 
PHELLANDRIUM, in Potany, a genus of the pentandria 
digynia claſs. Its characters are, that the floſculi of the 


dic are ſmall, and that the fruit is ovated, ſmooth, and 
crowned with a perianthium and piſtil. There are two 


ſpecies. 


PHELLOS, hs Botany, 2 name uſed by ſome authors for | 


the cork-tree. e a 

PRHELLos, Mg, in Antiquity, a feſtival in konour of | 
Bacchus, being a preparative to the DionYSIA. 

PHENGITES, in the Natural Hiſtory of 


name of a very beautiful ſpecies of alabaſter. It is a 


very rude and irregular maſs, very ſhattery and friable,! - 


yet of a brightneſs ſuperior to that of molt of the other 
marbles, and excelling them all in tranſparence ; it is in 
colour of an agreeable pale, yellowiſh, white, or honey 
colour; the yellowiſh is more intenſe in ſome places than 


in others, and ſometimes makes an obſcure reſemblance | 


of veins. It is very weak and brittle in the maſs; and 
when reduced to {ſmall pieces, eaſily crumbled between | 
the fingers into looſe but conſiderably large angular 
pieces, ſome perfect, others complex, irregular, or mu- 
tilated, and all approaching to a flat ſhape. rg 
The ancients were very fond of this ſpecies in their pub- 


lic buildings; and the Temple of Fortune, built wholly | 


of it, has long been famous. Its great beauty is its 
tranſparence, from which alone this temple was perfeQly 
| light when the doors were ſhut, though it was built with. 
out a window, and had no other light but what was tranſ- 
mitted through the ſtone its walls were built with. It 
was anciently found in Cappadocia, and is ſtill plentiful 


there: we have it alſo in Germany and France, and in | 


our own kingdom in Derbyſhire, and ſome other coun- 
ties. It takes an excellent poliſh, and is very fit for or- 


vamental works, where there is no great ſtrength required. | 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 490. See GL Ass. þ 


PHEONS, in Heraldry, the batbed heads of darts, arrows, | 
or other weapons. 
Pbeons are repreſented as in Tab. II. Herald. fig. 79. — 
Sable, a ſeſſe ermine between three pheons, by the name 

of Egerton. | | 

PHEOS, in Bitany, a name given by Theopbraſtus, Dio- 


ſcorides, and others, to a plant uſed by the fullers in| 


dreſling their cloths, and of which there were two kinds, 
a ſmaller, called ſimply pheos, and a larger, called bippo- 


Pbeos. 


The name of this plant is ſometimes written phlees; and | 


it is by that confounded with a kind of marſh-cudwees), 
or gnaphalium, called alſo by that name; but it may be 
always found which of the two plants an author means, 
by obſerving the ſenſe in which the word is uſed, and the 
5 


ſons of Septimius Severus. 


London under the name of 


ſome authors for the | 


PHE 


uſe to which the plant was put. The phleos, properly fo 
called; that is, the cudweed, was uſed to {tuff beds and 
other ſuch things, and to pack up with earthen veſſels to 
prevent their breaking; but the pheos, improperly called 
phl:os, only about cloths z this was, however, alfo called 
ſlæbe and cnaphon . 
PHEREPHATTIA, ®:geparha, in Antiquity, a ſeſtival at 
Cyzicum, wherein a black heifer was facrificed to Phere- 
phatta or Proſe: pine. | 
PHIAL, phiala, formed of giaan, which ſignifies the ſame, 
a {mall thin glaſs bottle, popularly called a val. ES 
PHIAL, Leyden. See LEYDEN. 8 
PHIDITIA, or PaiLiT1A, in Antiquity, feaſts inſtituted 
by Lycurgus, and celebrated with great frugality at La- 
cedæmon. | | 
The Phiditia were held in the public places, and in the 
open ait: rich and poor aſſiſted at them alike, and on 
the ſame footing ; their deſign being to keep vp peace, 
friendſhip, and a good underſtanding and equality among 
all the citizens, great and ſmall. Bernegger ſays, they 
. who attended at this feaſt, brought each a buſhel of flour, 
eight meaſures of wine, called chorus, and five minæ of 
_ cheeſe, and as much figs. | 
The Phiditia of the Greeks 
CHARISTIA at Rome. e 
PHILA, in Mythology. one of the attributes of Venus, 
which diſtinguiſhes her as the mother of love, from g:- 
Akty, to lobe. | | 


were much the ſame with the 


PHILADELPHIA, in Antiquity, were games inftituted at 


Sardis, to celebrate the union of Caracalta and Geta, the 
PHILADELPHIA ſtones, a name given by ſome authors to 
what are called by others Chriſtian's bones, found in the 
walls of that city. It is a common error, that theſe walls 
are built of bones, and the tradition of the country is, 
that when the Turks took the place they fortified it ſor 
themſelves, and built their walls of the bones of the 
Chriſtians whom they killed there. Dr. Smyth, in one of 
his epiſtles, mentions this wall as an inſtance of the Turkiſh 
barbarity: but this is an idle opinion, what paſſes for 
bone being only a looſe and porous ſtone, of the ſparry 
kind, found in an old aqueduct, which is ſtill in the 
wall. Sir Paul Rycaut brought home pieces of theſe 
ſtones, which he alſo ſuppoſed to have been bones, but 
on examination they proved to be no other than various 
bodies, chiefly vegetable, incruſted over and preſerved in 
a ſpar of the nature of that which forms incruſtations in 
Knareſborough ſpring, and other places with us. Theſe 
bodies are often cemented together in great numbers by 
this matter, and their true ſnape loſt in the congeries, till 
a diligent and judicious eye traces them regularly, 


| HILADELPHIAN Society, in Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, an 
the Ancients, the 


obſcure and inconſiderable ſociety of myſtics, ſormed to- 
wards the cloſe of the laſt century, by an Engliſh female 
fanatic, named Jane Leadley, who, ſeduced by her vi- 
ſions, predictions, and doctrines, ſeveral diſeiples, among 
whom were ſome perſons of learning. This woman ap- 
prehended, that all diſſenſions among Chriſtians would 
ceaſe, and the kingdom of the Redeemer become a ſcene 
of charity and felicity, if Chriſtians, without regarding 
the forms of doctrine or diſcipline that diſtinguiſh parti- 
cular communions, would all join in committing their 
| ſouls to the care of the internal guide, to be inſtructed, 
governed, and formed by his divine impulſe and ſug- 
geſtions. Nay, ſhe pretended a divine commilhon to 
proclaim the approach ot this glorious communion ot 
laints ; and imagined that the ſociety eſtabliſhed by her- 
ſelf was the true kingdom of Chriſt. One of her lead- 
ing docttines was, that of the final reſtoration of ail in- 
telligent beings to perfection and happineſs. 


PHIL ADELPHUS, an ο ,, in Antiguity, a title or 


ſurname, borne-by ſeveral ancient kings; formed from 
the Greek o, friend, lover, and ade, brother, 
q. d. one who loves his brother, or brethren, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus erefted a library at Alexandria, and 
| furniſhed it with four hundred thouſand, others ſay with 
ſeven hundred thouſand volumes, by the advice, and 
with the aſſiſtance, of Demetrius Phalereus. Sec ALE X- 
ANDRIAN Library, | | 
It was the ſame Philadelphus that procured the Greek 
verſion of the books of Moſes, called the SEPTU a- 
GINT, 
Father Chamillart has a medal of the queen of Comagene, 
which bears the title of Phi/ad-/pha, without any othec 
name. M. Vaillant tells us, that Philip king ot Syria, 
had alſo the title Philade/phus. 
PHILADELPHUS, meck-orange, or pipe-Iree, in Botany, a 
genus of. the ico/andria monogyma claſs. Its characters 
are, that it hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
cut into five acute parts; it hath four or five roundiſh 
petals, which ſpread open; the-germen is ſituated under 
the flower, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, divided into four 


parts, cach being crowned by a ſingle ſtigma; the ger- 
| | : men 
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men afterwards becomes an oval, acute- pointed capſule, N 


having four or five cells, which are filled with ſmall ob- 
long ſeeds. Linnæus reckons two, and Miller three ſpe- 


'CICS», 


PHILANDER, mn Zoology. See DiDELPH1s and Oros- 


SUM. I 


PHILANTHROPOS, in Bztary, a name uſed by ſome au- 


thors for the common aparine, cleavers, or gooſe-grafs. 
PHILANTHROPY, ®1warbrwnia, love of mankind,” a gene- 
ral benevolence towards the ſpecies, 


PHILARMONICI, is the denomination of a literary ſoci- 


ety eſtabliſhed at Verona in 1543. See ACADEMY. | 

PHILAUTIA, aura, formed from @iaog, amicus, and 
aurog, ipſe, in the Schools, SELF-LOVE, a vicious fond- 
neſs and complaiſance for a man's ſelf, 


PHILELIA, the name of a ſong among the ancient Greeks, | 


in honour of Apollo. Athenzus, lib. xiv. cap. 3. 


 PHILETERIUM, in Bztany, a name uſed by ſome authors 


for the behen album, the common white-flowered bladder- 
campion, called white ben. 


PHILIPPICS, Philippice, pmmmixoa NY, in Literature, | 


a name given to the orations of Demoſthenes againſt Phi - 
lip king of Macedon. ; | 
The Phzlippics are eſteemed the maſter-pieces of that 3 
orator: Longinus quotes abundance of inſtances of the 
ſublime from them; and points out a thouſand latent 
beauties therein. In effect, that pathetic wherein De- 
moſthenes excelled, the frequent interrogations and apo- 
ſtrophes wherewith he attacked the indolence of the 


Athenians, where could they be better employed ? How- | 


much delicacy ſoever there be in the oration againſt Lep- 


tines, the Philippici have yet the advantage over it, were 


it only on account of the ſubject, which gives Demoſ- 


thenes ſo fair a field to diſplay his chief talent, we mean, 


with Longinus, that of moving and aſtoniſhing. 
Dionyſius Halicarnafſeus ranks the oration on the Halo- 
neſe among the Philippics, and places it the eighth in or- 
der; but though the authority of that great critic be of 
no ſmall weight, yet that force and majeſty, wherein Ci- 


cero characterizes the Philippics of Demoſthenes, ſeem||. 


to exclude the oration on the Haloneſe out of the num 
ber; and authotize the almoſt univerſal opinion of the 
learned, who reject it as ſpurious. | 1 


Libanius, Photivs, and others, but above all the lan- 
guidneſs of the ſtyle, and the lowneſs of the expreſſions, 
which reign throughout the whole, father it on Hegeſip- 


Pus. | 

Pi ILIPPIC is alſo applied to the fourteen oraticns of Cicero 
againſt Marc Antony. It was Cicero himſelf that gave 
them this title in his epiſtle to Brutus; and poſterity 
have found it ſo juſt, that it has been prepetuated to our 
times. 


Juvenal, Sat. x. calls the ſecond the divine Philippic, and | 


witneſſes it to be of great fame, conſpicuze divina Philip- 
pica ſame. That orator's intitling his laſt and moſt valu - 

ed orations after the Philippics of Demoſthenes ſhews the 
high opinion he had of them. | | 


Cicero's Philippies coſt him his life; Marc Antony having | 


been ſo irritated with them, that when he arrived at the 
triumvirate, he procured Cicero's murder, cut off his 
head, and ſtuck it up in the very place whence the orator 
had delivered the Philippics. 8 e 

PHILIPPISTS, a ſect or party among the Lutherans; the 

followers of Philip Melancthon. 
That reformer having ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the UB1qQuisTs, 
who aroſe in his time; and the diſpute growing ſtill hot- 
ter after his death, the univerſity of Wittemberg, who 


eſpouſed Melancthon's opinion, were called, by the Fla- | 


cians, who attacked it, Philippiſts. 


5 PHILITIA, See PBI DIT IA. 


PHILIZ ERS, or PRHILAZ ERS. See Fit AZER» 


 PHILLYREA. See Mock PRI VET. 


PHILO, a term originally Greek, formed of pig, amicus, 
Friend, or lover; now uſed in compoſition in ſeveral words 
in our language: as, : | 
PHILELEU THER US, fue, formed of nog, and 
eaevbepog, free, a lover of liberty. | 
PHILOLAUS, formed of giavg, and aac people, in M- 
theology, a denomination under which Eſculapius was ho- 
noured in a temple at Aſopus, in Laconia. | 


 PHILOLOGY, puironoyia, formed from pes, and MER 


lover of diſcourſez a ſcience, or rather aſſemblage of ſeve- 
ral ſciences, confilling of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
antiquities, hiſtory, and criticiſm. | 
Philology is a kind of univerſal literature, converſant about 
all the ſciences, &c. their riſe, progreſs, authors who 
have cultivated them, &c. | 

Philology makes what the French call the belles lettres. In 
on univerſities it is alſo called humanities, or humamores 
iar. 


Auciently, phile/ogy was only a part of grammar. 


kratollhenes, libiary-keeper at Alexanflria, was the. firſt | 


81 


who bore the ſplendid title of Philologus, according to 
Suetonius; or that of erztzc, accoding to Clemens Alex. 
andrinus. He lived under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
died in the 146th Olympiad. : 
PHILOMAT HES , Pix uabns,. formed from Nog, 
and werJavw, I learn, a lover of learning or ſcience. 
PHILONLIUM, in Pharmacy, an opiate, or electary where. 
of there are two kinds, the Roman, and the Pecfian, 
The Roman, called alſo the great philanium, took its 
name from the phyſician Philo, who invented it. It con. 
ſiſts of the ſeeds of henbane, pepper, opium, and other 
ingredients. It is uſed to promote fleep, and againſt 
colds, colics, &c. 
The Perſian philonivm conſiſts of ſeveral ingredients 
among which are opium, terra ſigillata, lapis bzmatites. 
caſtor, and ſaffron. It is uſed to ſtop hzmorrhages, dy- 
ſenteries, &c. : | | 
PHiLoNIUM Londinenſe, the name by which the medicing 
commonly called philonium Romanum, is called in the 
late London Diſpenſatory. 'The compoſition is alſo much 
altered, as well as the name, and is now ordered to he 
made thus: take white pepper, ginger, caraway- feeds 
of each two ounces, opium fix drams, ſyrup of diacodium 
boiled to the conſiſtence of honey, three times the weight 
of all the reſt. The opium is to be diſſolved in a little 
wine, and then mixed with the ſyrup; after which the 
powders are to be ſtirred in, and the whole made into an 
electary. | | 3 . 
PHILOPATOR, rale, formed from ginog, lover, and 
varnę, father, in Antiquity, a title or ſurname, aſſumed 
by ſeveral of the kings of Egypt and Syria, importing, 
lover of one's father. 
Ptolemy Philopator ſucceeded Ptolemy Evergetes ; and 
had for his ſucceſſot Ptolemy Philometer. The Syrians 
had their Seleucus Philopator, Antiochus Philoputor, &c. 
PHILOSEB ASUS, paoreCarrg, i e. a friend of Auguſtus, 
was a title aſſumed by ſeveral -ptinces and cities, as a 
Public teſtimony of their attachment to any emperor, 
This title is found on the marvles of Cyzicum and in 
other inſcriptions. 3 | 27 
PHILOSOPHER, eng, a perſon well verſed in philo- 
ſopby; or who makes profeſſion of, ot applies himſelf to, 
the ſtudy of nature and morality. | 
The ſects of ph:/oſophers are very numerous; and their 
dogmata or tenets very contradictory. f 
Helmont, and ſome of the chemiſts, denominate them- 
ſelves philoſophers by fire. xt 
The alchemiſts, and adepti, are frequently denominated 
the philoſopher s, by way of eminence, | 
PrnitLoOsSOPHERS Iition. See LOTION, 
PHILOSOPHERS, fene, the greateſt object of alchemy, is a 
long-ſought- for preparation, which, when ſound, is to 
tranſmute or exalt impurer metals, as tin, lead, and cop- 
per, into gold and ſilver. WE | 
Some of = Greek writers, in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, ſpeak of an art, as being then known, of tranſmut- 
ing the bafer metals into gold; and towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, when the learning of the Eaſt bad 
been brought hither by the Arabians, the ſame preten- | 
fions began to ſpread through Europe. It is ſuppoſed 
that this art, called AL EMV, was of Egyptian. original; 
and that, when the ancient Greek philoſophers travelled 
into Egypt, they brought back ſome of the ailegoric lan- 
guage of this Egyptian art, ill underſtood, which after- 
wards paſſed into their mythology, Alchemy was the 
earlieſt branch of cutmisTRY, conſidered as a philoſo- 
phical ſcience : in the other parts of chemical knowledge, 
facts preceded reaſoning or tpeculation ; but alchemy was 
originally ſpeculative. See 'TRANSMUTATION. 
The alchemilts ſuppoſed the general principles of metals 
to be chiefly two ſubſtances, which they called mercury 
and ſulphur ; they apprehended alſo, that the pure mer- 
curial, ſulphureous, or other principles of which they 
imagined gold to be compoſed, were contained, ſeparate- 
ly, in other bodies: and theſe principles, therefore, they 
endeavoured to collect, and to concoct and incorporate 
by long digeſtions; and by. thus conjoining the principles | 
of gold, if they could be ſo procured and conjoined, it 
might be expected that gold would be produced. But 
the alchemilts pretend to a product of a higher order, 
called the EL1X1R, the medicine for metals, the tinQure, 
the philoſopher's ſlone ; which, by being projected on 3 
large quantity of any of the inferior metals in fubon, 
| ſhould change them into fine gold: which being Jaid 
on. a plate of ſilver, copper, or iron, and moderately 
heated, ſhould ſink into the metal, and change into gold 
all the parts to which it was applied : which, on r. 
ropetly heated with pure gold, ſhould change the gol 
into a ſubſtance of the ſame nature and virtue with itſelf, 
ſo as thus to be: ſuſceptible of perpetual multiplication 3 
and which, by continued coction, ſhould have its power 
more and more exalted, ſo as to be able to tranſmute 


lover, 


greater 


pat 


greater and greater quantities of the inferior metals, ac- 


* rding to its different degrees of perfection. 
COR three ways whereby the alchemiſts have at- 
tempted to arrive, at the making of. gold: the firſt by 
ſeparation 3 lor it is affirmed, that every metal yet known 
contains ſome quantity of gold: only, in moſt, the quan- 
tity is fo little, that it will not defray the expence of 
getting it out. | mo 3 
The ſecond is by maturation; for the alchemiſts hold 
mercury to be the balis and matter of all metals; that 
quickſilver purged from all heterogeneous bodies would 
be much heavier, denſer, and ſimpler, than the native 
quickſilver; and that by ſubtilizipg, purifying, and di- 
gelting it with much labour, and long operations, it may 
be converted into pure gold, ; | 

This method of maturation is. only for mercury: the 
other metals it is ineffectual for, on two accounts: I. 
Becauſe their matter is not pure mercury, but has other 
heterogeneous bodies adhering to it: and, 2. Becauſe the 
digeſtion, whereby mercury is turned into gold, would 
not ſucceed in other metals, in regard theſe had not been 
long enough in the mines. | | 
Weight is the individual and inimitable character of gold, 
Kc. Now mercury, they ſay, has ever ſome impurities 
in it; and thoſe impurities are lighter than mercury. 
Could thoſe be purged quite out, as it does not appear to 
them impoſſible but they might, mercury would be as 


heavy 25 gold: and what is as heavy as gold is gold, or N 
at leaſt might very eaſily be made gold. See Fixing of | 


MERCURY. : 


The third method is, that of tranſmuting, or of turning | 


all metals readily into pure gold, by melting them in the 
fire, and caſting a little quantity of a certain preparation 
into the fuſed matter; upon which the fœces immediately 
retire, are volatilized and burnt, and ſo carried off; and 


the reſt of the maſs is turned into pure gold. That | 
which works this change in the metals is called the pbi- 


hſopher's ſtone. See TRANSMUTATION, | 


Whether this third method be poſſible or not, is very | 


hard to ſay. We have fo many teſtimonies of it from 


perſons, who on all other occaſions ſpeak truth, that it is | 
ſomewhat hard to ſay they are guilty of falſhood, even 


when they ſay, that they have been maſters of the ſecret. 


All required is, they ſay, to do that by art, which nature | 
does in many years and ages. For that as lead and gold 
do but differ little in weight, therefore there is not much | 

in lead beſide mercury and gold. Now, if I had any 


body which would ſo agitate all the parts of lead, as to 
burn all that is not mercury therein; and had alſo ſome 


ſulphur to fix the mercury; would not the maſs remain- | 


ing be converted into gold? There is nothing in nature 
ſo heavy as lead, gold and mercury alone excepted. It is 
evident, therefore, there is ſomething in lead that comes 


very near to gold, But in lead there 1s ” ſome hetero- | 


geneous matter different both from mercury and gold, 


If now nineteen ounces of lead be diſſolved by the fire, | 
and eight ounces be thus deſtroyed, they argue that we | 
hall have the reſt good gold; the ratio of lead to gold 


being as eleven to nineteen. If then the philoſopher's 
lone can purify the mercurial matter in lead, ſo as that 
nothing ſhall remain but the pure mercurial body, and 


you can fix and coagulate this, by means of ſulphur, out | 


of nineteen ounces of lead you will have eleven of gold. 
Or, if you reduce the lead from eighteen to fourteen, 
you will then have converted it into ann + and if you 
_ farther puriſy this mercury to its proper ſtandard, you 


will have gold; provided you have but a ſulphur with | 


which to fix and coagulate it. Such is the foundation 


of the opinion of the philaſopher's flonez which the alche- 


miſts contend to be a moſt ſubtile, fixed, concentrated 
fire, which, as ſoon as it melts with any metal, does, by a 
magnetic virtue, immediately unite itſelf to the mercurial 


body of the metal, volatilizes and cleanſes off all that is | 
impure therein, and leaves nothing but a maſs of pare 


gold. Many frauds and artifices have undoubtedly been 
practiſed in this operation; and there might be political 
reaſons why princes and others ſhould encourage thoſe 


who pretended a power of furniſhing this inexhauſtible 


fource of wealth: but it would be wrong to cenſure as 
impoſtors, all thoſe who have declared themſelves con- 
vinced, from their own experiments of the tranſmutability 
of baſe metals into gold. However there are ſtrong rea- 
| Tons to believe that the authors have been deceived them- 
ſelves by fallacious appearances. Mr. Boyle gives an ac- 
count of a proceſs, by which he imagines part of the ſub- 
itance of gold to have been tranſmuted into ſilver. See 
MensSTRUUM peracretum. He alſo relates a very extra- 
ordinary experiment, under the title of the degradation 
of gold by an anti-elixir, which was publiſhed in his own 
life-time, and fince reprinted in 1739. Hence many 
have been led to conclude in favour of the alchemical 
doctrine of the tranſmutability of metals, See an account 
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which couſtitutes cheir theory: not only law and phyſi 
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of this experiment with remarks upon it by Pr. Lewie, 
pe po | 


in his Commerce of Arts, ſect. 12. p. 297, &c. 
King Henry VI. granted letters patent to certain perſons, 
who undertook to find out the philoſopher's ſtone, and to 
change other metals into gold, &c. to be free from the 
penalty of the ſtat. 5 Hen. IV. made againſt the attempts 
of chemiſts of this nature. Pat. 34 Hen. VI. 3 Inſt. 74, 
PrxiLosOPHERS tree, à chemical preparation, called alſo 
ARBOR Diana, Diang's tree. „ 
PHILOSOPHICAL, ſomething that relates to pH ILS HY 
PHILOSOFHICAL æther. See AT HER. : 
PHILOSOPHICAL chemiſtry. See CHYMISTRY, 
PHILOSOPHICAL criticiſm. See CRITICISM. EN, 
PHILOSOPHICAL egg, among the Chemiſts, is a thin glaſs 
body, or bubble, of the ſhape of an egg, with a long 
neck or ſtem; uſed in digeſtions, _—__ „„ LON 
PH1LOSOPHICAL month. See MENnSTRUUM, and MoN TH. 
PHILOSOPHICAL n. See 8x. | 
PHILOSOPHICAL Tranſactions. See TRANSACTIONS. - 
PHILOSOPHIZING, the act of conſidering ſome object 
of our knowledge, examining its properties; and the phe- 
nomena it exhibits, and enquiring into their cauſes or 
effects, and the laws thereof; the whole conduQed ac- 
cording to the nature and reaſon of things, and directed 
to the improvement of knowledge. 


PHILOSOPHIZING, rules of regulæ PHILOSOPHANDY, as 


eſtabliſhed by fir Iſaac Newton, are, 1. That no more 
cauſes of a natural effect be admitted than are true, and 
ſuffice to account for the phenomena thereof. 58 
This agrees witch the ſentiments of moſt philoſophers, 
who hold that nature does nothing in vain ; and that it 
were vain to do that by many things, which might be 
done by fewer. RE NENT. 
2. Natural effects, therefore, of the ſame kind, proceed 
from the ſame cauſes. Thus, e. gr. the cauſe of reſpi- 
ration is one and the ſame in man and brute; the cauſe 
of the deſcent of a ſtone, the ſame in Europe as in Ame- 
ric; the cauſe of light the ſame in culinary fire, and in 
the ſun; and the cauſe of reflexion the ſame in the pla- 
nets as the earth, 5 . | 


3. Thoſe qualities of bodies which are not capable of 
being heightened, and remitted, and which are found in 
all bodies, where experiments can he made, muſt be 
looked on as univerſal qualities of all bodies. Xe 
Thus the extenſion of body is only perceived by our 
_ ſenſes, nor is it perceivable in all bodies: but fince it is 
found in all that we have perception of, it may be affirm- 
ed of all. So we find, that ſeveral bodies are hard; and 
argue that the hardneſs of the whole only arifes from the 
hardneſs of the parts: whence we infer, that the particles, 
not only of thoſe bodies which are ſenſible, but of all 
others, are likewiſe hard. Laſtly, if all the bodies about 
the earth gravitate towards the earth, and this according 
to the quantity of matter in each; and if the moon 
gravitztes towards the earth alſo, according to its quan- 
tity oi matter; and the ſea again gravitates towards the 
moon; and all the planets and comets gravitate towards 
each other: it may be affirmed univerſally, that all'bodies 
in the creation gravitate towards each other. This rule 
is the foundation of all natural philoſophy. _ | 
PHILOSOPHY, S, the knowledge or ſtudy of na- 
ture and morality, founded on reaſon and experience, 
Philoſophy owes its name to the modeſty of Pythagoras, 
who refuſed the title oop2g,' wiſe, given to his predeceſſors, 


Thales, Pherecydes, &c. as too aſſuming ; and contented 


himſelf with the ſimple appellation of 
eee Tus pi, a friend or lover of wiſd 
Chauvin rather derives the name from muna, deſire, or 
fluay, and cpi, q. d. fludium ſapientiæ; and ſays, that 
Pythagoras, conceiving that the application of the human 
mind ought rather to be called iudy than ſcience, ſet aſide 
the appellation wiſe, and in lieu thereof took that of 
philoſopher. For having diſcourſed with great judgment 
and learning before Leontius, king of the Phliaſii, that 
prince aſked him what art he profeſſed; or in what 
points his wiſdom chiefly lay ? To which he anſwered, 
that he neither underſtood any art, nor was he copcs, but 
Pikegopegs Which title, St. Auguſtine obſerves, took ſo 


e, graſs 


thing relating to wiſdom or knowledge had afterwards 
no other appellation. Accordingly Socrates, Plato, &c. 
ever refrained from the ſwelling title of os. 

By philoſophy we mean the knowledge of the reaſons of 
things, in oppoſition to hiſtory, which is the bare know- 
ledge of fates: or to mathematics, which is the know- 
ledge of the quantity of things or their meaſures. 

Theſe three kinds of knowledge ought to be joined as 
much as poſſible. Hiſtory furniſhes matter, principles, 
and practical examinations; and mathematics complete 
the evidence. Philoſophy being the knowledge of the rea- 
ſons of things, all arts muſt have their peculiar philoſophy 
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well with other authors, that whoever excelled in any 
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dut che loweſt and moſt abject arts are not deſtitute of 
their reaſons, which might uſe fully employ the time of the 


ſtudious, It is true, thoſe who call themſelves phileſo- 
phers and learned men have as yet done little towards 
torwarding the intelligence of arts: but we {peak not of 
what is done, but of what ought to be done. 


One great obſtacle to the progreſs of arts and ſciences | 


has been the neglect of practice in ſpeculative men, and 
the ignorance and contempt of theory in mere practical 
men. What chimeras and abſurdities the neglect of ex- 
perience and practice has produced, need not be men- 
tioned; the miſchiefs ariſing from a neglect of theory are 
not ſo obvious: yet certainly it retards the progreſs of 
arts. All invention or improvement mult be either caſual 
or rational, including analogy or inference from ſimilar 
| Caſes, under the term rational. Now, although the 
foundations of arts have often been owing to ſome caſual 
diſcovery, as gunpowder, or the loadſtone, yet is this 
not to be truſted to alone. Improvements do not always 
flow from this ſource, but rather from the reflexions of 
artiſts; and, if theſe reflexions were rendered more 
diſtinct, more communicable, and eaſier to be retained, 
by the proper uſe of ſigns and other philoſophical helps, 
great advantages might be expected: it being certain, 
that philiſaphical knowledge is more extenſive, and more 
ſure in the application ; and, beſides, gives a pleaſure to 
the mind not to be expected from that which is meiely 
_ hiſtorical. 


I: is to be obſerved, that the bare intelligence and me- 


mocy of phileſephical propoſitions, without any ability to 
demonſtrate them, is not ph:/»/opby, but hiſtory only. 


However, where ſuch propolitions are determinate and 
true, they may be uſefully applied in practice, even by 
thoſe who are 1gnorant of their demonſtrations. Of this 
we ſee daily inſtances in the rules of arithmetic, practical 
geometry, and navigation; the reaſons of which are 
often not underſtood by thoſe who praiſe them with 
ſucceſs. And this ſucceſs in the application produces a 
- conviction of mind, which is a kind of medium between 
phil:ſophical, or ſcientifical, and hiſtorical knowledge. | 


The ingenious author of the Analyſt has gone ſo far as 
to ſuggeſt, that mathematicians have no other conviction | | 


of the truth of the doctrine of fluxions. 


We have ſaid that philo/ophy is the knowledge of the rea- 


ſons of things. {t may be aſked, what are the reaſons 
of things, or what is the explication of phenomena or 
fats? An ingenious author tells us, that the explication 
conſiſts only in ſhewing the conformity any particular 
phenomenon hath to the general laws of naturez or, 
which is the ſame thing, in diſcovering the uniformity 
there is in the production of natural effects. This he 
thinks evident to any one whoever ſhall attend to the 
ſeveral inſtances wherein philoſophers pretend to account 
for appearances. By a diligent obſervation of the phe- 
nomena within our view, we may diſcover the general 
laws of nature, and from thence deduce, though not de- 
monſtrate, other phenomena; all deductions of this kind 
depending on a ſuppoſition that the Author of Nature 
always operates uniformly, and in a conſtant obſervation 


of thoſe rules we take far principles; which we cannot | 


evidently know. 


If we take a view of the ſeveral phenomena, and compare | 


them together, we may obſerve ſome likeneſs and con- 
formity between them. For example, in the failing of a 
ſtone to the ground, in the riſing of the ſea towards the 
moon, in cohelion and cryſtallization, there ws ſomething 
alike, namely, an union or mutual approach of bodies: 
ſo that auy one of theſe, or the like phenomena, may not 
ſeem ſtrange or furpriling to a man who has nicely ob- 
ſerved and compared the effects of nature : for that onl 
is thought ſo which is uncomwon, or a thing by itſelf, 
and out of the ordinary courſe of our obſervation, That 
bodies ſhould tend towards the centre of the earth is not 
thought ſtrange, becauſe it is what we perceive cvery 
moment of our lives; but that they ſhould have a like 
gravitation towards the centre of the moon, may ſeem 
odd and unaccountable to moſt men, becauſe it is diſ- 
_ cerned only in the tides; but a philoſopher, whoſe thoughts 
take in a larger compaſs of nature, having obſerved a 
certain ſimilitude of appearances, as well in the heavens 
as the earth, that argue innumerabie bodies to have mu- 
tual tendeney towards each other, which he denotes by 
the general name attraction, whatever can be reduced to 
that, he chinks juſlly accounted for, Thus he explains 
the tides by the attractiou of the terraqueous globe to- 
wards the moon, which, to him, doth not appear odd or 
anomalous, but only a particular example of a general 
rule or law of nature. | | 
If, therefore, we conſider the difference there is betwixt 
natural philoſophers, and other men, with regard to their 
knowledge of the phenomena, we thall find it conſiſts 
not in an exacter knowledge of the efficient cauſe that 


produces them, for that can be no other than the will off 


put 


a fpirit ; but only in a greater largeneſs of com rehen. 
ſion, whereby analogies, harmonies, and 5 * 
deſcribed in the works of nature, and the particular eff As 
explained; that is, reduced to general rules, which al ; 
grounded on the analogy and uniformneſs obſeryed ; he 
production of natural effects, CONE 


are more agreeab 
ſought after by the mind ; for that they 9 bro 


ſpect beyond what is preſent, and near to 
able us to make very probable eee wake” 
things that may have happened at very great diſtances f 
time and place, as well as to predict things to "dg 
which fort of endeavour towards omniſcience is al, 
affected by the mind. Berkeley, Princ. of Hum. 1 
ledge, ſect. 104, 105. e 0 
PuiLosor hv is a term uſed in various ſignifications amor 
. I 23 33 In its laxer ſenſe, it fo. 
nifies the love of truth: thus Plato fre 
philalethia. : MY Oy 
In other places it ſignifies the knowledge of many things; 
thus Zeno calls philoſophy, uatann.is, comprehenſian . 
cauſe comprehending all truth. Agreeable to which 18 
Cicero's definition 5 philoſopher, that he is one who 
ſtudies to know the natures and cauſes of all things hu 
man and divine, and to attend to every good rule and 
method of life. 


PHiLOSOPHY, in a narrower ſenſe, is frequently confined 
to ſome one ſcience, or branch of ſcience: v. pr, to 
logic, as we find it in Plato and Ariſtotle: to phyſics, 
or the knowledge of nature; in which ſenſe it was chiefly 
uſed in the louie ſchoo]: and to ethics, or the rules of 
morality: thus it is Clemens of Alexandria relates, that 
among the Greeks there are philoſophers who hold dif- 
putes about virtue. : | | 
Agreeable to this laſt application, Pythagoras defines 
Fe a meditation on death: by which, according to 
lato and Clemens, is meant an abſtraction or retire. 
ment from the body: which Apuleius thus explains: a 
philoſopher is to ſtudy nothing ſo much as to ſet his ſoul 
at liberty from its correſpondence with the body: thus 
Cicero calls philoſophy, ars vitæ, and Seneca, lex vite : and 
thus Plutarch. Conſtancy, fidelity, and a ſound mind, 
are the real philoſophy ; all the other parts of wiſdom, 
tending any other way, are prettineſſes and curioſities : 
and in this ſenſe it was that philoſophy chiefly flouriſhed 
in the ſchools of Socrates, afterwards called the Academic 
ſehool, and among the Stoics, : | 
PHiLos0PHY, again, is frequently uſed by Pythagoras and 
Plato for metaphyſics, or the knowledge of God: which 
Plato calls the rue philoſophy, others the prima philoſephiaz = 
and in reſpe& whereof, the Platoniſts call all other phi- 
leſophy, noctur nal, vux]epivy Q1N70 01, | 5 
Gale includes the ſeveral notions hitherto delivered, un- 
der this one general definition: phi!o/ophy is the know- 
ledge of things nawral, moral, ſupernatural, and no- 
tional; originally granted by God to our firſt parents, 
and tran{mitted to us for the honour of the Creator, and 
the good of the univerſe. | | 
That definition of Epictetus is alſo pretty comprehenſive : 
phileſophy, he ſays, conſiſts in three things; the practice 
of precepts, the reaſon of precepts, and the proof of 
precepts. NS Wnt 
Some having given the following appellations to the an- 
cient philoſephy, under its ſeveral ſtages : philoſophy, ſay 
the v, became impious under Diagoras; vitiovs under Epi- 
curus; hypocritical under Zeno; impudent under Dio- 
rg, coverous under Demochares ; voluptuaus under 
etrodorus ; fantaſtical under Crates; ſeurrilous under 
Menippus; /icentigus under Pyrrho; and guarrelſome un- 
der Cleanthes. Bo 
The ſeveral dogmata maintained by the ſeveral philo- 
ſophers are infite : Cicero makes no ſeruple to aver, 
that there is nothing in the world, how abſurd ſoever, 
but has been maintained by one philo/opher or other. 
From the firſt broachers of new opinions, and the firlt 
founders of ſchools, philoſophy is become divided into 
innumerable ſets ; ſome ancient, others modern: ſuch 
are the Platoniſts, Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stoics, Pyr- 
rhonians, and Academics and ſuch are the Carteſiaus, 
Newtonians, &c. See the rife, doctrines, &c. of each 
ſet under PLATON1$M, PERIPATETICS, EPICUREANS» 
SToics, PYRRHONIANsS, ACADEMICS, CARTESIAN, 
NEWTONIAN, &c. : 
Philoſophy may be divided into two branches, or it may 
be conſidered under two babitudes, theoretical and 
practical. 
PfiLosor hr, theoretical, or ſpeculative, is that employed 
in mere contemplation, and which terminates therein 
Such is phyfics, which is a bare contemplation of nature, 
and natural things, 3 
Theoretical philoſophy, again, is uſually ſubdivided into 
three kinds; viz. pneumatics; phyſics, or ſomatics; an 
metaphyfics, or ontologia. 45 
The {irſt conſiders being, abſtracted from all matter: 1* 
objects 


PHI 


objects are ſpirits, their natures, properties, and effects. 
The ſecond confiders matter and material things: its ob- 


jects are bodies, their properties, laws, &c. 
The third extends to each indifferently : its objects are 
either body or ſpirit. 5 | 
In the order of our diſcovery, ot arrival at the knowledge 


of them, phyſics is firſt, then metaphyſics; the laſt ariſes | 


from the two firſt conſidered together : after an acquaint- 
ance with God, ourſelves, and natural bodies, we come 
to conſider what is natural to them all, or the attributes 
that agree to all: and thus form a ſort of univerſal phi- 
hiſopiy, or doctrine de ente in general. 
But in teaching, or laying down, theſe ſeveral branches 
to others, we obſerve a contrary order; beginning with 
the molt univerſal, and deſcending to the more particular. 
And hence we ſee why the Peripatetics call metaphyſics, 
and the Carteſians pneumatics, the prima philoſophia. 
Others prefer the diſtribution of philoſophy into ſous 
parts, VIZ. I. Pneumatics, which conſiders and treats of 
ſpirits. 2. Somatics, of bodies. The third compounded 
of both, anthropology, which conſiders man, in whom 


both body and ſpirit are found, 4. Ontoſophy, which | 


treats of what is common to all the other three. 


| Philoſophy may be divided into three parts; intellectual, 


moral, and phyſical; the intellectual part compriſes 
logic and metaphyſics; the moral part obtains the laws 
of nature and nations, ethics and politics ; and, laſtly, 
the phyſical part comprehends the doctrine of bodies, 

_ animate or inanimate : theſe, with their various ſub- 
diviſions, will take in the whole of phileſephy. 

Wolfius makes the three parts of philoſophy to be the 
doctrine of God, the human ſoul, and of bodies. How- 
ever when he ſubdivides, and comes to treat the ſeveral 

branches ſeparately, his diviſions readily come under 

the three heads, intellectual, moral, and phyſical, before 
mentioned. The doctrine of God, and the human ſoul, 


may be ranged under the fame head, metaphyſics, the | 


notion of the divine nature being formed from that of 


the human ſoul, excluding limitations and imperfeCtions. | 


Muſchenbrock divides phils/ophy into fix parts, viz. Pneu— 


matics, or the doctrine of ſpirits ; phyſics, whoſe object 


is the univerſe and the bodies contained therein; teleo- 


| logy, which explotes the deſign and end of the exiſtence | 


of all bodies, and of all their actions and changes, as 


far as human ſagacity can diſcover them; metaphylics, | 
which comprehends the general and abſtract natures and 


qualities of objects, containing ontology and coſmology 
practical or moral philoſophy, which lays down rules for 
the right conduct of life, and the attainment of true 
Happineſs ; and logic, which unfolds the powers and di- 


reCts the exerciſe of the intelligent and reaſoning faculty | 


of the human mind. | | 
PriLoOs0PHY, practical, is that which lays down the rules 
of a virtuous and happy life; and excites us to the practice 
thereof. | | 


Practical philoſophy is properly ethies alone, or the method 


of leading a virtuous and happy life. Yet moſt authors | 
divide it into two kinds, anſwerable to the two ſorts of | 
human actions to be directed thereby; viz. 1. LoGic,| 


which governs the operations of the underſtanding. 


will. | - 
 PhiLosophy, natural. See NATURAL. 
PuiLosoPHY, moral. See MoRAL. 


PHIL ogopHY is alſo frequently uſed for the particular 


doctrine or ſyſtem of opinions, broached by ſome con- 
ſiderable philoſopher, and eſpouſed, and adhered to by 
his followers. e | | Tok 

In this ſenſe we ſay, | | | 
Pnirosorhv, Arabian, Ariſtotelian, Carteſian, Epicurean, 

Hermetical, Leibniczian, Newtonian, Oriental, Platonic, 

and Socratic. See PERIPATETIC, &c. | | 
PH1L0S0PHAY is alſo uſed for a certain manner of philoſo- 

phizing; or certain principles, upon which all the en- 
quiries thereby made do turn. | | 
| la this ſenſe we ſay, | | 
PaiLo$SOPHY, corpuſculay or atemical, mechanical, and ex- 
perimental. See the adjectives. —— — 

HILOSOPHY, again, is conſidered with regard to the age, 

or the place, wherein it was taught. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, | 
PrilLOSoPAY, new, &c. Ste MECHANICAL Philoſophy. 
Pumosornx, ſcholaſtic, or ſchrol. See SCHOLASTIC. 
PHILTER, PHILTRE, PHILTRUM, in Pharmacy, &c. a 

ſtrainer, or FILTER. 

ILTER, ®ia7pey, formed of pro, I love, is alſo uſed 


for a drug, or preparation, or charm, which it is pte- 
tended will excite love. 


Philters are diſtinguiſhed into true and ſpurious: the 
urious are ſpells or charms, ſuppoſed to have an effect | 
eyond the ordinary laws of nature, by fome magic vir- | 

tue; ſuch are thoſe ſaid to be given by old women, 


witches, &c. 
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2. ETHICS, properly ſo called, which direct thoſe of the ; 
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The true philters are ſuppoſed to work their effect by 
ſome natural and magnetical power. There are many 
enthuſiaſtic authors who believe the reality of theſe phz/- 
ters; and alledge matter of fact in confirmation of their 
opinion: among the reſt is Van Helmont, who ſays, 
that, upon holding a certain herb in his hand for ſome 
time, and taking afterwards a little dog by the foot with 
the ſame hand, the dog. followed him wherever he went, 
and quite deſerted his former maſter. _ 
He accounts for the phenomena of love tranſplanted by 
the touch of an herb: by aſſerting, that the heat commu- 
nicated to the herb, not coming alone, but animated by 
the emanations of the natural ſpirits, determines the herb 


towards the man, and identifies it to him: having then 


received this ferment, it attracts the ſpirir of the other 


object mapnetically, and gives it an amorous motion. 


But all this is mere cant; and all pers, whatever facts 
may be alledged in their favour, are mere chimeras. 
Naturaliſts aſcribe an effect, ſomewhat of kin to that of 
a philier, to cantharides taken inwardly: theſe, it is true, 
tend to excite love, or rather luſt; bur it is luſt in the 
general, not determined to any particular object; and 
they do it no otherwiſe than by irritating the fibres of the 
nerves and muſcles, by whoſe action the emiſſio ſeminis 
is effected. See FI. TER. 


PHILTRATION, or FILIRATTON. See FILTRATION. 
PHILYRA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to the ſub- 


ſtance on which ſome of the moſt ancient books are 
written. It is the inner bark of the tilia, or common 
lime-tree. 'The emperor's library at Vienna has a book, 


written by Tully, never yet publiſhed, which is written 


on this ſubſtance. 


PHIMOSIS, %ig, properly ſignifying a ligature with 


packthread, (@:uwo; denoting packthread,) in Medicine, a 
diſeaſe of the penis, wherein the preputium is by a vio- 
lent inflammation glued, or itrongly conſtringed, upon 


the glands; ſo as not to be capable of being drawn back, 


to uncover the glans. 


Sometimes 2 phimeſis conceals chancres on or about the 


glans; and ſometimes it is ſo violent, as to prevent the 
flowing out of the matter; whence it cauſes an inflam- 


mation or mortification of the patt. When the prepuce 


is detained behind the glans, the caſe is called a PAR a. 
PHIMOS18. Th 3 | | 


— 


This diſorder is uſually communicated by commerce with 


unclean women, whereby the virulent matter lodged in 


the ſinuſes of the vagina inſinuates itſelf betwixt the 


glans and preputium, where remaining, it occaſions an 


inflammation, with the phimsfis however, inſtances have 
occurred of a natural ſtricture in the præputium, ſo that 


the glavs cannot at all or with great difficulty be denu- 
dated, When the phime/ts does not proceed from in- 
feCtion, it will be ſufficient to bathe the parts in warm 


water: but if it be a venereal caſe, proper internal me- 


dicines are to be exhibited at the ſame time, whilſt the 
pain and other ſymptoms are mitigated, by waſhing our 
the virulent matter with warm water, and frequently re- 
peating an injection of decoction of barley and honey. 


To diſperſe the tumor, a diſcutient fomentation or cata- 

pulaſm may be afterwards applied to the penis. EE 
'The cure of a paraphimoſis in no-wiſe differs from that 
ol a phimoſis, except in the uſe of injections; and in both 


caſes, if they {till prove obftinate, the prepuce muſt be 
cut, in order to reduce it to its natural ſtate or ſituation. 
See GONORRHOEA. | 


PHiMoOs1s is alſo uſed for a diſeaſe of the eyes, wherein 
the eye-lids are ſo bound together by the mediation of 
ſome glutinous matter, that they are not to be opened. 

PHLEBOTOMY, ®x:C69rouia, compounded of , dein, 


and u, to cut, in Medicine and Surgery, bleeding ; or 
the art or operation of letting blood. See BLEEDING. 
HLEGM, @®azywa, in Chemiſtry, an aqueous aud inſipid 
fluid, ſuppoſed to be found in all natural bodies; coin- 
ciding with what the other philoſophers call water. 
Phiegm makes the fourth of the chemical elements, or 
elementary principles. | 


In the diſtillation of vinegar, as alſo of all minerals and 


inodorous vegetables, phlegm comes out firſt; in that of 


wine, laſt. 


This phlegm is ſuppoſed to be the common vehicle and 
diluter of all ſolid bodies; and in proportion to its quan- 
tity in their mixture are the other parts more languid and 
diſabled in their attradtĩon: yet, on the chemiſt's ſyſtem, 
phlegm ſhould be a principle of action, as being neceſſaty 
to the diſſolution of the ſalt in bodies, and without which 
the ſalt maſt remain inactive. 

It is much to be queſtioned, whether this phlegm can 
ever be procured without ſome mixture of other matters; 
that, which has the leaſt of them, muſt come neareſt to 


the nature of a principle; and, on that account, rain- | 


water ſhould afford it moſt. 

Phl:gm, Boerhaave obſerves, drawn by diſtillation from 

vegetables, always carries with it ſomewhat of _—O 
5 0 
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PHLEGM, in the Animal Oeconomy, is one of the four hu- 


 PHLEGMAGOGUE, ®xzyuayuſy, formed from px: ſus, | 


PHLEGMATIC, ®x:ſuarime;; 2 temperament, wherein | 
 Phlegmatic conſtitutions are ſubject to rheums, deffuxions, : 


&c. 
PHLEGMON, N fu, formed from garſiv, to burn, or | 


nobody pretends to be phlegm. Add, that it appears, 


to be given any viſible ſubſtance ; viz. its being fluid, in- 


purge phlegm, or pituita. 


pblegmagogues. . | 
PHLEGMASIA, a word ufed by ſome of the medical 


is called a baſtard phlegmon; in which caſe, it partici- 


The blood, here extravaſated, produces a heat, redneſs, 


— — | 


of the vegetable, which it derives 
and partly from the ſpirit reſiding therein. The fame 
phlegm, by frequently reiterated diſtillations, lays aſide 
moſt of its ſmell, and approaches nearer to pure water; 
but it never becomes perfectly ſuch. Add, that the 


pureſt diſtilled water, if expoſed a few days to the ſun, is | 


much changed and rendered turbid. 5 
That phlegm is not an elementary body, Mr. Boyle argues 


from its different powers and properties: the phlegm ol | 


wine, and that of moſt liquors, have qualities that make 
them differ from mere water, and alſo from each other: 
the phlegm: or vitriol, that author obſerves, is an effeQual 
remedy againſt burns, and a valuable noſtrum for diſ- 
cuſling hard tumors ; and that of vinegar will extract a 
ſaccharine ſweetneſs out of lead, and even diſſolve corals 
with long digeſtion :: and that of ſugar of lead is faid to 
diſſolve even pearls. er 2; Ped y WB 
In effect, the characters which ſerve to denominate a 
fluid, phlegm, or water, among the chemiſts, are inſipi- 
dity, and volatility ; yet quickiilver has both theſe, which 


from ſeveral experiments, that water itſelf, by repeated 
diſtillations, may be converted into earth: yet water, the 
ſame author obſerves, has a much fairer pretence to be 
an element, than any other of the frid prima. | 
Add, that, as to the qualities which occaſion that name 


ſipid, ud inodorous, we have never yet ſeen any of theſe 
ſeparated ſubſtances, which the chemiſts call phlegm, 
which were perfectly deſtitute both of taſte and ſmell. 


Common ſalt, and ſeveral other ſaline bodies, diſtilled | 
ever ſo dry, will each yield a large quantity of phlegm; | 
which can no other way be accounted for but from this, 


that among the various operations of the fire on the mat- 
ter of 2 concrete, ſeveral particles of that matter are re- 
duced to a ſhape and ſize, requiſite to .compoſe ſuch a 
liquor as the chemiſts call phlegm, or water. 


mours, whereof the ancients ſuppoſed the mais of blood 
to conſiſt. Po — | | 
Phlegm is the ſame that is otherwiſe called PITUITA. 
pituita, and aſen, to drive or draw, a medicine proper to 
Agaric, hermodactyls, turbith, and jalap, are reputed 
writers for an inflammation. Hippocrates alſo ſometimes 


uſes it to expreſs the violent heat in fevers, 


phlegm or pituita, is the prevailing humour. 


inflame, in Surgery, a general name for all hot or in- 
flamed tumors, formed in the fleſhy or bloody parts of 
the body. | | 


An INFLAMMATION, attended with a conſiderable ſwell- 


ing of the parts, conſtitutes a phlegmon. 


If the blood be good and laudable, and only peccant in 
_ quality, it is called a true phleg mon. | 


When corrupted and adulterated with bile, or-pituita, it 
pates of the eryſipelas, œdema, or ſcicrhus. 


tenſion, renitency, pulſation, and great pain. The bubo, 
carbunele, furuncle, puſtules, and other tubereles ariſing 
from the blood, are all reducible to the phlegmon, &c. 
The ophthalmia, parotides, {quinancy, and even pleuriſy 
and penipneumony, are ſpecies of the phlegmon. 

If the proximate cauſe of theſe tumors be enquired into, 
we ſhall find it generally riſes from too thick or viſcid a 
ſtate of the blood, ſtagnating in the anaſtomoſes of the 
ſmalleſt veins and arteries; fo that the blood being pro- 
pelled in larger quantities than can paſs through thoſe 
veſſels, it mult of conſequence excite the ſymptoms that 
are the attendants of this tumor, and occaſion great diſ- 
order at every part where ſuch ſtagnation is made. 

No part of the body, whether external or internal, is 
perfectly exempt from this ſort of tumor, not even the 
bones themſelves ; but it is more common in the fat and 
glands than elſewhere. | 

'The cauſes of this ſtagnation of the blood are either ex- 
ternal or internal. | | 
Among the external, are all wounds, ſractures, luxations, 
contuſions punctures, by thorns and ſplinters, with a 
too great compreſſion of the veſſels, whether by too ſtrict 
a bandage, or by other means; each of which obſtructing 
the paſſage of the blood through its minute veſſels, either 
by dividing, bruiſing, compreſſing, or diſtorting them, 
may give riſe to this tumor. 


partly from the oil, 


And to theſe may be added burns of all kinds, with tov 


violent cold, the too great motion of the body the ©) 
ternal application of ſharp and ſtimulating ſubſtances 10 
the ſkin, and others which ſtop the pores of the {kin * 
impede the circulation of the blood. 5 OT 
Among the internal cauſes, are to be reckoned 
e acrimony of the blood, as in ſcorbutic habits the 
lood's abounding in too great quantities, or being of too 
thick a conſiſtence, or, laſtly, its circulatiog in the bids 
with too violent a motion; for by this hſt means the 
groſſer particles of the blood are protruded, and wed ed 
in, as it were, in the ſmaller veſſels, through which ho | 
cannot find a paſſage; and this is eſpecially the caſe: 
when a ſudden cold is given to the body from a ſtate l 
extreme heat. In ſhort, every thing will produce an ob. 
ſtruction that makes either the particles of the blood tod 
large, or the mouths of the veſſels too ſmall and narrow 
to receive them. ; 
The reſolution or diſperſion of a tumor of this kind ig 
only practicable when the tumor is of a milder kind 
when it is in a ſound habit of body, and when the blood 
is not yet too viſcid, or too violent in its motion: but 
ſuppuration follows when the inflammation is more vio- 
lent, the circulation more rapid; but yet the maſs of 
blood ſomewhat temperate and free from acrimony, 
That is, when the blood becoming more inſpiſſated, and 
its larger particles ſticking in the more minute veſlels, can 
find no paſſage z but the ſmall veſſels are burſt by the 
prefſure and impulſe of the obſtructed blood, ſo that their 
contents are extravaſated in the fat, fleſh, -and adjacent 
parts. Upon this extravaſation, the more ſubtle ang 
fivid parts of the blood putrefy, by means of the great 
heat, and become fœtid and acrimonious, and corrode 
the adjacent parts : the fluids thus changed or corrupted, 
are, by the ſurgeons, called matter or pus; and this of 
ſeveral kinds, according to its conſiſtence and colours: 
it is either white, yellow, greeniſh, reddiſh, or party- 
coloured. | | 
When the forementioned ſymptoms are much more vio- 
lent, and the blood at the fame time more acrimonious 
than ir ought to be, this inflammation generally terminates 


the too 


in a gangrene: for, in that caſe, the ſmalleſt arteries aud 


veins aie corrupted, burſt, and broke; and hence the 
adjacent parts are diſſolved and cortupted by theſe ex- 
travalated acrimonious humours, and particularly the ſkin 
is very ſubject to be filled with puſtules, when its cuticle 
has been ſeparated, as in burns. | 
The ſanies contained in theſe puſtules and elſewhere is 
uſually termed ichor, and is generally of a pale reddifh 
caſt, and ſometimes brown or livid, which is much worſe; 
for unlels the patient in this caſe is timely aſſiſted, the 
ſymptoms of inflammation all go off, the tumor, teſiſt- 
ance, heat, redneſs, pain, and pulſation, gradually diſ- 
appear, and the limb becomes flaccid and cold; it aſter- 
wards turns pale, and becomes dead and inſenſible, and 
the inflammation creeps to ſome other part, | 


If this caſe be treated with medicines too hot, too aſtrin- 


gent, cooling, fat, acrimonious, or narcotic ; or if the 
parts be bound too tight, the fl<th quite dies, its palencſs 
turns to a livid lead-colour; and the incloſed ſanies, hnd - 
ing no vent, becomes more acrimonious, and fo greatly 
corrodes the adjacent parts, as to deſtroy ail ſenſe and 
motion, and brings on an entire ſphacelation of the whole 
limb. But if the inflamed part be full of glands, and the 
blood very thick, glutinous, and tough, the ſmall vellcls 
are then ſtrongly ſtuffed up with it, and impacted toge- 
ther; and the parts * their ſenſation, became 
changed into a hard tumor called a ſcirrhus. The cure 
of phlegmons is by diſperſing or ſuppuration : the methods 
for bringing on theſe, ſee under INFLAMMAT1ON and 

SHUPPURATION. Meiſter. | 

PHLEOS, in Botany, See PHEoOs, 

PHLEUM, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Botany, a graſs called 
typhoidea, or cat tail graſs by Scheuhzer, which makes, 
with this author, a diſtinct genus of plants, of the i714 
dria digynia claſs ; the characters of which are that the 
cup is a glume, containing one flower it 1s bivalve, ob- 
long, ridged, and eompretled, and opens into a double- 
pointed ſummit z the valves are erect, hollowed, com- 
preſſed, equal in fize, and bearded; the flower is com- 
poſed of two valves, ſhorter than thoſe of the cup, the 
outer one, which is the larger, ſurrounding the inner or 
ſmaller one; the ſtamina are three capillary filaments» 
longer than the cup; the antherz are oblong and divided 
into two at the ends; the germen of che piſtil is roundiſh; 

the ſtyles are two in number, ſmall and bent; and the 
ſtigmata are plumoſe; the cup and flower incloſe the 
ſced, which is ſingle, and of a roundiſh form. Thete 
ate five ſpecies. 5 : ; 1 

PHLOGIDIAUGIA, formed from @oy1Gu, 7 inflame, _ 
avyn, tranſparence, in Natural Hiſtory, the name ot 3 clals 
of inflammable foſſils, of a pure texture, and in ſome 
degree tranſparent, | of 


p H L 


Of this claſs are the ſulphurs, orpiments, zornics, and 


| A ai by this name diſtinguiſned from the pHLO- 


PHLOGINOS, the name of a ſtone found in Egypt, and | 


cisciertA. Fill. 


"called by ſome chry/itis, from its colour reſembling gold. 
CLAS 6 derived from , and gvitpos, 


opake, iu Natural Hiſtory, the name of a claſs of follils, 
the characters of which are, that the bodies contained in 
it are inflammable, of a courſe and impure texture, and 
not pellucid. : 12 8 
The bodies of chis claſs are divided into two general or- 
ders, and under thoſe, into five genera. Thoſe of the 
6r{t order are ſuch as are found looſe, and in detached | 
maſſes: thoſe of the ſecond, ſuch as are found conſti- 


| tuting whole ſtrata. The genera of the firſt order, are 


SF 


_ taining and ſupporting it; while other bodies, by expo- 


ambergriſe, jet, and the aſphalta; and thoſe of the ſe- 


cond, canal and common cal. 


L{LOGIS TON, formed of pMoyito, J am inflamed, in Che- 


4 
miſtry, is defined to be the molt pure and fimple inflam- |- 


mable principle. That ſuch a principle eFilts in various 


degrees, and modes of combination, in different bodies, 


is a fact which has been long and generally acknowledged. b 
Some bodies have been obſerved to be capable, 8 6 
ſure to fire with the concurrence of air, of being kindled, 
of producing flame, of augmenting the fire, and of main- 

' 
ſure to fire did, indeed, become hot, red, and luminous, 
but were incapable of producing flame, and of maintain- 


ing fre. Hence chemiſts have been always led to diſtin-!| 
gvihh theſe two kinds of bodies, calling the former com- 


duſtible, and the latter incombullible ; and they ſup- 


poſed, that the inſlammability of combuſtible bodies was 


the effect of a principle, which did not exiſt in thoſe 
that were incombuſtible. However ſome late writers 


have controverted this hypotheſis, and the diſtinction 
founded upon it. Dr. Prieſtley conjectures, that the 
difference between the ſubſtances which are called in- 


fllammable, and others which aiſo contain phlogiſton, may 
be this, that in the former heat, or the vibration 'oc- 
caſioned by the emiſſion of their own pHlegiſton, may be 
ſufficient to occaſion the emiſſion of more tilF the whole 
be exhauſted ; that is till the body be reduced to aſhes. | 


Whereas iy bodies which are not inflammable, the heat 
occaſioned by the emiſſion of their owſi phlogi/ton may 
not be ſufficient for this purpoſe, but an additional heat 


ab extra may be neceſſary. _ | 


M. Senebier, another ingenious author who has treated 


of this ſubject, does not icem willing to allow, that there | 
is any body to be found which is incombuſtible, or proo 


againſt fire; and he obſerves, that even if ſuch a body 
were ſound, it would not be reaſonable to conclude, that 


it had no phlogi/ton, but only that phlogi/ton adheres my | 


| renaciouſly to thoſe bodies which reſiſt the impreſſion o 
fire; and he adds, that there is no body, which remains 


incombuſtible, if phlogiſton be added to it, to facilitate | 


the diſperſion of that which it already contains. This 


inflammable principle cannot be ſeparated from the other 


principles of bodies and obtained pure; and, conſequent- 


ly, as it is impoſſible to diſcover all the properties 


this principle enters: nor did they ſeem to know, that | 
only one inflammable principle exiſts, always the ſame, 
always ſimilar to itſelf, in oils, ſulphur, coals, and all 


trom minerals is preciſely the fame with that of the char- | 


which are peculiar to it, and which diſtinguiſh it from 


all other ſubſtances, its preciſe nature has been very 
imperfectly underſtood. Hence the ancient chemiſts 
_ confounded it with oil and ſulphur, which are only ſub- | 


ſtances into the compoſition of which a great quantity of 


other bodies which the modern chemiſts, ſince the time 
of Stahl, have ſufficiently aſcertained : ſo that it is now 
generally allowed, that phſogi/ton is the ſame in the three 
great claſſes of natural bodies, i. e. in the animal, veget- 
able, and mineral kingdoms. That which is extracted 


coal of animal and vegetable ſubſtances; peilen may 
alſo be tranſmitted from bodies of one claſs to thoſe of 
another, and it produces, in this caſe, the ſame effects 
as if it had been taken immediately from the bodies of 
the claſs to which it is tranſmitted. After all the com- 
binations, thraugh which it may have paſſed, it remains 
invariably the ſame, and always comes forth with its 
primitive characters. Beccher calls this principle in- 


flammable earth, and Stahl called it the principle of in- 


flammability or phlogi/ton, : 

Some philoſophers diſlike the term phloge/fon, and call 
the inflammable principle the elementary fire of bodies : 
but there ſeems to be no juſt objeQion againſt giving that 
or any other name to a real ſomething, the preſence or 
abſence of which makes ſo remarkable a difference in bo- 


dies as that of metallic calces and metals, oil of vitriol | 


and brimſtone, &c, and which may be transferred from 


one . ſubſtance to another, according to certain known | 


laws; or, as one and the fame unknown cauſe of certaj 
Vol. III. N? 266, 
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well known effects. Whereas the term fire, uſed to de- 
note a 'conſtitaent principle of natural bodies; is more 
ambiguous, becauſe in common acceptation' it includes 
heat, which has no more proper connection with phlo- 
giſton than it has with water or any other conſtituent part 
of bodies; and it will be neceſſary to recur perpetually 
to the diſtinction of fire in a ſtate of action and fire in- 
active or quieſcent. | bis Doan F 

It has been controverted among writers on this ſubject, 
whether ph/ogiſton be pure elementary fire in its ſtate of 
combination with the bodies in which it is found, if in 
this ſtate it be ſuſceptible of combining without any in- 
termediate ſubſtance; or whether, in order to this com- 
bination, it be neceſſary that this element ſhould be pre- 
viouſly combined with ſome other ſubſtance, and conſe- 
quently,” that it is only a ſecondary principle. In favour 


of the former opinion it is urged, that the inflammable 
principle of bodies cannot be ſeparated and procured 
from bodies in any other ſtate than that of free and active 


tire, and that it is deprived of its activity by the union 


which it contracts with other ſubſtances, If this be the 


eaſe, phlogi/ion has no other property than thoſe which 
ariſe from the union of pure fire with the ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances to which it is united. But it is alledged on the 
contrary, that when phlogi/ton is taken from one body by 
means of another applied to it, it unites with this as ſoon 
as it is difenigaged from the former; and, therefore, the 
advocates of this opinion maintain; that it is not procured 


pure and alone, becauſe it only quits one combination to 
enter at the ſame time into another... | 


Senebiet maintains, that the phlogi/zon, which falls under 
out obſervation; ſcems to be always united to an acid; 


andſthat which appears to be the moſt generally combined 
with it is the vitriolic acid, which, at leaſt, abounds in 


all combuſtible bodies. But he conjectures, that it is not 


always the ſame vitriolic acid, that᷑ ĩs united to phgiſton; 


and that the difference in the effect produced by pbo- 
_ giſton in the bodies} where it is found, proceeds from the 

different acids with which it is combined in them. Thus, 
Ven it is united with the vitriolic acid, it forms ſulphur; 


when it is combined with ſea-ſalt, it produces, as he ſays, 
phoſphorus; and joined with nitre, it loſes its qualities 


and concentrates itſelf in bodies by means of that union. 
Although phlogr/ton, ſays this writer, exhibits itſelf almoſt 


always under an oily form, and more eſpecially in char- 
coal, which is its proper mine or matrix, nevertheleſs it 


is not oil, but is poſſeſſed of qualities that-are/peculiar to 
it. The flame of charcoal has not the acidity of the flame 


produced by oil; the former has rather a bluiſh oaſt; 
the latter of a whitiſh colour. The flame of charcoal 
leaves behind it neither ſmoke nor ſoot; the flame of oil 
produces both in quantities that depend upon the nature 
of the oil: the ether itſelf is more or leſs impregnated 


with a fuliginous vapour; burning charcoal exhales a 


portion of ſubtile matter, which does not appear under a 


burning form, ' ſuch as the gas; and the reſult of this 


obſervation ſeems to be, that phlegiſton is not enveloped 
with a ſubſtance of ſufficient denfity to let the fuliginous 


particles eſcape like oils which waſte away. The malig- 


nant vapour, which is formed by burning charcoal, bears 


_ ſeveral characters of phlogi/ton ; like this latter, it is not 


coagulable ; it bas the ſame affinity with acids; it pro- 


duces the ſame effects that reſult from the vapours of 


bodies in putrefaction, with this exception, that the va- 


pour of charcoal appears more diſengaged than that which 


ariſes from putrified bodies; but nothing ſeems to aſcec- 


tain more fully the reſemblance of theſe three vapours 
than their affinity with the acid; and accordingly we 


find that the only method of removing their pernicious 


effects, is o make an acid evaporate. in all places where 
_ theſe effects 'age apprehended : in the uſe of this method, 


the acid, provably, envelopes the phlogitan, and dimi- 
niſhes its activity and volatility. Thus alfo acids dimini(h 
the effects 6* intoxication from drinking, becauſe they act 
upon the phlegiſten of wine, which attacks the rierves, in 


the ſame manner as they act upon that of charcoal, when 


it is diffuſed through a chamber. Although phlgi/ton is 


_ eſſentially volatile, it is nevertheleſs fixed, whey it is not 


expoſed in the air to the action of fire. Senebier is in- 
clined to conſider flame as the conductor of phlogi/zon ; 
and this notion ſeems to be confirmed by an experiment 
of M. de Buflon, ens | 


However the queſtion concerning the nature of pH2g:/7on 


be determined, the power which chemiſts have of tran(- 
ferring the inflammable principle from one combination 
to another, by combuſtion and diflipation, has furniſhed 
them with the means of making many important obſer- 
vations on the effects which it produces in chemical ope- 
rations, and of diſcovering the properties which it com- 
municates to the ſeveral ſubſtances with which it unites. 
Some of theſe we ſhall collect together, and recite in the 


| ſequel of this article. | | 


The union of phlogi/for with an uninflammable ſubſtzvce 
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- þtoduces a new compound, which becomes inflammable 
and capable of producing heat and light more or leſs 
caſiiy, according to the quantity of phlogi/fon united 
with it, and the manner of its combination. This prin- 
ciple, united with bodies naturally folid, diminiſhes their 


- hardveſs,; and irenders them more fuſible; and it likewiſe | 


diminiſi.es the fixedneſs of the body in which it is com- 


. bingd.. It increaſes the abſolute gravity, and frequently | 


the ſrecific gravity of bodies into which it enters; and, 
in ſome: caſes{ renters them opake. Subſtances which 
have neither {mell' nor colour; acquire generally one or 


the other, and frequently both, by their union with the 


 inflammable principle; and hence chemiſts have been in- 
cliued to conſider it. as the: principle of colours and ſmells ; 

although ſome bodies which contain phlogr/ten in a ſmall 
quantity have neither any ſenſible colour nor ſmell. It 
is obſerved that pblogiſton is not equally diſpoſed to unite 


wich all ſubſtances; that it combines very difficultly with 


fluid, volatile, and light matters, ſuch as air and water; 
but it may be eafily combined with ſolid, fixed, and heavy 
ſubitances; as earths. 
mediate ſubſtance for uniting together bodies that are 
either incapable of uniting, or that unite with difficulty 
without it. The combination of phlogi/ion with different 


— 


| 


kinds of air and alſo with water, has been illuſtrated and 


_ evinced by a variety of experiments by Dr. Prieltley : all | 


the kinds of air, he ſays, that appear to be eſſentially 


diſtin&t tom each other, are fixed air, acid, and alka- 


line; - becauſe theſe and another principle called phlo- 
- gifton, which be has not been able to exhibit in the form 


ot air, and which has never yet been exhibited by itſelf | 


in any form, ſeem to conſtitute all the kinds of air 


with which he is acquainted, , See on this ſubject a 
Treatiſe on the various kinds of, Gaſes, by the inge- 
- nious author-of-+the-Chemical Dictionary, in the Appen- 
dix, chap, 17. * i 006 3 % 

Dr. Prieſtley. has alſo ſhewn how common air is depraved 
and rendered unhit for the purpoſes of reſpiration, com- 


buſtion, &c. by uniting with the phlegiſten diſcharged from | 


the lungs of animals, from burning bodies, from calcined 
metals, from putrifying ſubſtances, &c. and in ſome caſes 


Rr 
* 
— — 


being ſaturated with it, ſo as hereby to become phlogilti- | 


/ cated. And as a variety of cauſes contributes to the re- 


leaſe and diſcharge of phlogiſton from bodies in which it | 


is combined, and from which by certain proceſſes it is 


diſengaged, which by uniting with the air diminiſhes it, 


precipitates its fixed air, and renders it noxious, he has 
- , diſcovered that vegetating plants purify the air by imbib- 


ing its. phlogi/ton,' and that the agitation of water is alſo 


conducive to the ſame beneficial purpoſe. | 
A general abſtract of his diſcoveries may be found under 
the articles AIR and BLOOD. See FIRE and HEAT, 

It is obſerved, that there is no claſs nor kind of ſalts, 
that do not contain phlegiſton, and that have not affinities 
with it. It has the greateſt affinity with acids, inſomuch 


that ſome writers have contended that there is no phlo- | 
ęgiſton without an acid. Of all the acids, the nitrous is 


that which has the greateſt affinity with the inflammable 
principle: its volatility, colour, and Imell, its inferiority 
of ſtrength compared with vitriolic acid, its inflammabi- 
lity, and total decompoſition by inflammation, prove that 


phlogiſton is one of the conſtituent parts of that acid; and | 


beſides, it is known to act more ſtrongly in general than 
vitriolic acid upon all bodies that contain the inflammable 
principle, and more effectually deprives them of this 
principle, as is the caſe in the ſolutions of metals. In a 


dry ſtate it unites with phlogiſion in the molt intimate | 


manner, and forms a kind of ſulphur that may be called 


nitrous ſulphur, which is ſo inflammable, that it kindles 
as ſoon as it is formed, and can never, therefore, be ob- 
' tained alone and uninflamed. 

The marine acid is that which is moſt diſſicult to com- 


bine with phlagiſton; for, though it is lighter and more 


volatile than the vitriolic acid, it is incapable of acting 


upon many inflammable matters, as oils, or at leaſt acts 
upon them in a very feeble manner, and takes little of 


the phlogi/ion from metals. Beſides Macquer ſays, that 


there is no immediate combination of marine acid with |. 


Phlogiſton, or marine ſulphur ; the rHosPHOR Us of Kunc- 


kel not being, he ſays, of this kind, as Stahl and other | 
Ihe union of phlogi/ion 


chemiſts have apprehended. 
with the vitriolic acid, in a dry ſtate, is known to produce 
ſulphur, the inflammability of which is cauſed by the 
 pblogi/lon contained in it, and which is decompoſed by 
the burning of its phlogiſion. Some have even bp oſed, 
that the different combination of phlogi/ton with Akerent 
acids may be one of the cauſes of the different aſſinities 
of bodies to each other. | 
Phlegiſton alſo unites itſelf with alkalis; and this union 
is manifeſt in putrid exhalations. Moreover, volatile al- 
kalis produce the ſame effects that ariſe from the phlg- 
g1/ionz they render the blood more fluid, inereaſe its cir- 


2 


| 
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And it ferves as a kind of inter- 


— 


are equally ſuffocating to thoſe, who breathe the 
themſelves with phlagiſton, when the 


veſſels with charcoal or fimilar ſu 


earths. Phlogi/lon alſo unites itſelf with eatthy ſubſtan... 


with other ſubſtances with which it has a ſtronger affini. 


with metals; without it they loſe their metallic proper- 


loſophers. Some, in order to account for this difference, 


little known or regarded : however, it has been ſufficient. 
Lavoiſier, &. on fixed AIR. See CALciNATION, 
ly diſcerned by comparing the properties of metals with 
thoſe of their calces. The latter are generally harder, 
more ſolid, more fixed, leſs denſe, leſs fuſible, and leſs 


/ Opake than the former. I hus lead and tin are very ſoft 
metals; nevertheleſs, when lead 1s calcined, and after- 


white earth, the parts of which, though very fine, are 


and zinc, are changed by buining their phlegi/ton into 


are juſtly conſidered among the moſt refraQtory bodies, 
Ihe denſity, opacity, and ductility which metals receive 
from their % gifton, evidently proceed from the parti- 
_ cular manner in which the parts of the phlog:/ton are ap- 


Many facts have been lately urged to evince the identity 
accelerate the circulation of the blood, and of the ſap; 


. cutaneous eruptions, remove obſtructions in the veſſels, 


ſtimulants are ineffectual. They concur in developing 


many electrical phenomena, 


culation, and excite perſpiration ; and the odours of both 
air that 
alis ſaturate 
are calcined in cloſe 


ances, eve . 
theſe alkalis ſeem to have leſs affinity with ph 9 Iago 


the vitriolic and nitrous acids, or even than the metallic 


The fixed alkalis 


is impregnated with them. 


ces under a dry form, and: which are much 

fuch as clays, to which it adheres with great "his 2 
it ſeems to be moſt diſpoſed to unite with theſe earth 
when it is in the ſtate of oil, of ſoot, or of vapour. The 
coals of vegetable and animal matters are nothing elſe 
than ſingular combinations of the earthy part of theſe or. 
ganiſed bodies with the inflammable principle of their oils 
or fat: and yet this principle does not ſo much adhere to 
the earth of coals as not to quit it, in order to combine 


ty, as with the vitriolic, nitrous, 
and with metallic earths. _ | 
Moreover, phlog en appears to be intimately combined 


and. phoſphoric acids, 


ties, and with it they recover them. This is a truth which 
has been long known and demonſtrated. The difference 
of weight between a metal and its calx has been a pheno- 
menon which has much puzzled the chemiſts and phi. 


bave aſcribed abſolute levity to phiogi/ton, which, by he: 

combined with the calx „ n of eta. Fr, 
niſhes its weight. The true cauſe of this difference was 
firſt ſuggeſted by Jean Rey, in the beginning of the 1aſt 
century (ſee Potential HEAT), but for many years it was 


ly aſcertained by the late experiments of Hales, Prieſtley, 


The diſtinguiſhing characters of phlogi/ion are moſt clears 


wards melted, a glaſs is formed much harder than the 
lead from which it was produced. Tin, which calcines 
ſtill more completely than lead, is eafily changeable into 


ſo hard, that they are employed to poliſh very hard bo- 
dies, as ſteel, glaſs, '&c. Sce Porr. | 
The moſt volatile ſemi-metals, as regulus of antimony 


perfectly fixed earths. Regulus of antimony and tin are 
ſuſible with a gentle heat; yet the calces of theſe metals 


plied to thoſe of the meiallic earths. 


of pLlogifton and the eleQtric matter: they reſemble one 
another in the light and ſmell they afford, and in the 
effects they produce in animals and vegetables; they both 


they augment the fluidity of both; they alike occaſion 
irritate the muſcles, and act upon them when all other 


the parts of animals and vegetables; in promoting their 
growth; animals, that are killed by lightning or by the 
electrical ſpark, ſcem to be affected in the ſame manner 
with thoſe that are ſuffocated by mephitic or phlogiltic 
vapours. The ſame cauics which diſſipate the electric 
fluid, ſeem alſo to diſſipate the p4l:gi/ton, and to occaſion 
a ſtate of bodily inquictude in perfons who are valetudi- 
nary, by depriving them of too large « quaniity of pblo- 
giſion thus, a moiſt and humid air affects both the one 
and the other in the ſame manner. The moments pre 
ceding thunder-ſtorms are burthenſome and oppreſſive, 
becauſe they accumulate on the nerves too great à quan- 
tity of phlogifion, or electrical fluid. This, like phlag//ions 
melts and calcines metals, and” revivifies their calces. 
Phlogi/ton and the electrical fluid are known to promote 
evaporation ; the electrical ſpark infects the air, juſt 38 
phlogiſton does where it abounds ; they both depoſit fixed 
air, diminiſh common air, and form a precipitate in lime- 
water. | f 

From theſe and other ſimilar effects, it is concluded, and 
not without reaſon, that the electrie matter either is, oc 
contains pblogi/ton. See Theory of ELECTRICITY. _ 
Light is alſo ſuppoſed to be a modification of Pl le ; 
and this ſuppoſition is rendered probable, not ouly b 
if the identity of the electric 
A be admitted, but by the known fact, 


| thoſe which contain 
er fubſtances beſides th 2 


matter- and 
that no o 


pH L 


„blue len are capable of ignition, and of becoming lu- 
3 For ee 15 ſeveral curious obſervations 


p H Of 


| little white (itching pimples, or veſiculæ, ariſing on the 
 \kin; chiefly between the fingers; and about the wriſt z 


and experiments relating to phlogifton, in its connection 


ith heat. See HEAT. f en 
2 chemiſts and philoſophers have aſcribed a very 
® extenſive operation and uſe to phlogi/ton, in the whole 
oeconomy of nature. See Alx, Loop, COMBUSTION, 
Cox Ducroxs, METaLs, MuscuLAR Motion, Nu- 
TRITION, PLANTS, PUTREFACTION, VEGETATION, 
A ako author, however, in a Diſcourſe on Phlogiſſon, has 
attacked the generally recieved doctrine concerning p5(0- 
gifton; and he concludes with ſaying, that nothing true 
and certain is known concerning the nature of this prin- 
ciple. See on the ſubject of this article, Chemical Dict. 
Eng. edit. art. Phlogiſton. Senebier's Mem, ſur le Phlo- 
giſtique, &c. publiſhed in the abbe Rozier's Journal; and 
Prieitley's Obſervations, &c. on Air, in 5 vols. 8 vo. paſſim. 
The ingenious and indefatigable Dr, Prieſtley informs 
the editor, that from ſome late experiments, not yet pub- 
liſhed, he has reaſon to conclude, that phlogi/ton is ſimply 


inflammabie AIR, in a ſtate of combination with any ſub- | 


ſtance, juſt as fixed air is contained in chalk, &c. With 
a view of aſcertaining the nature and reality of phlogi/ton, 
e threw the focus of a burning lens on ſome calx of 
lead, out of which all air had been expelled, when it was 
confined in inflammable air. The conſequence was, that 
the air was rapidly abſorbed, lead was formed, and what 
remained of the air was juſt as inflammable as at firſt. 
From about forty ounce meaſures of the air, obtained 


rom iron by oil of vitriol, he got about five penny-weights | | | 11 ee eee 
from iron by oil of vitriol, he g ann 1 PHOBOS, Fear, in Mythology, was perſonified by the 


of lead. N ; {4 
PHLOGITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Pliny 
and other authors to a ſtone, which they ſay had the 
appearance of flames of fire, bubbling up and riſing to 
ſeveral points within it. It is ſometimes called alſo pþ/c- | 
gonites. 1 . 5 | n 
Some have ſuppoſed that the ancients meant no more by 
this diſtinction than to expreſs a fire- colour lodged in 
the ſtone. | | | n 
Pliny ranks the phligftes among the gems, but Sabinus 


and others place it among the larger ſtones: and we 


have from ſome parts of Germany, a ſpar, with radia- 


tions of a. fiery red in a white ground, which looks as | 


like flames as any thing one could expect in a ſtone; but 


whether this, or ſome other, be the ſtone called petrified | 
flames of fire by the collectors of that nation, we are 


not aſſured. _ | OO 
PHLOGONLE, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a claſs 
of foſſils, uſually included by author with many others 
of a very different kind, under the general name pyritæ. 

| Theſe are defined to be pars ace inflammable, metallic 
bodies, found in ſmall maſſes, and of determinately an- 
gular figures, Of this claſs of bodies there are three 


pyropoligomia. See PYRICUBIUM, &c. | 
PHLOGOSIS, ®aoyworg, in Surgery, ſometimes denotes a 
flight degree of the o HTHALMIA: in general it de- 
notes a diſpoſition to inflammation. _ | | 
When the inflammation of the eye is light and gentle, it 
is called a phlogo/e1z when very ſevere, a CHEMOSIS, 
PHLOGUS, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the an- 
cients to ſeveral ſpecies of the iris and gladiolus, and by 
ſome to the flammula jovis, a ſort of clematitis, ſo called 
becauſe of the violent heat of its leaves to the taſte, 
_ PHLOMIS, in Botany. See SAGE tree. 1 
PHLOMON ſtephanomaticon, in the Botanical Wruings of 
the Ancients, à name given to the common white mullein, 
The upper part of the thyrſus, or ſpike of flowers of this 
plant, was „ uſed in the 33 and coronæ of 
che ancients; and it is named by Dioſcorides and others 
among che yellow flowers in general uſe on that occaſion. 


PHLOX, lychnidea, or baſtard lychnis, in Botany, a genus 


of the pentandria monogynia claſs : its characters are, that 
the corolla is hypocrateriform, the filaments unequal, 
the ſtigma triſid, the calyx priſmatic, and the fruit a cap- 
ſule containing three cells, and a ſingle ſeed. There are 
ten ſpecies. | | 
PHLY ACOGRAPHIA, formed from eee, to trifle, or 
o z, trifler, of avw, among the Ancients, a merry and 
burleſque imitation of ſome grave and ſerious piece; par- 
icularly a tragedy traveſted into a comedy. 
The plyacographia was the ſame thing with the HL a- 
RODIA, ot hilaretragedy. 85 
There were ſeveral kinds of pbhacegraphy, which had 
their ſevetal names. See Salmaſius on Solin. 
The parodies, which have been made of ſome parts of 
the beſt poets, as the Virgil Traveſty of Scarron and 
Cotton; the Rival Queens of Cibber, from the Rival 
Jens of Lee; and ſome picces of operas, the muſic 
whereof is applied to low and ridiculous words, are com- 
p A8 under the notion of phlyacographies. 


"FP 


and full of a limpid ſerum. 


| Theſe ſometimes degenerate into the itch, and ſometimes 


into tetters. They are cuted like other cutaneoùs erup- 
nons. | LE " | 1339 4 L + 1 * & 
PHLYCTENZ alſo denote little ulcerous veſicles, ariſing 
ſometimes on the adnata, and ſometimes on the cornea 
of the eye, like ſo many lictle bladders full of water: they 
are popularly called b1;ers' in the eyer. | 
They appear like grains of millet; and, when produced 
by a ſharp corroding humour, 6ccafion violent pain: the 
puſtules on the adnata are red; thoſe on the cornea are 
| blackiſh, if near to the ſurface ;/ but whiter, if deeper. 
They are cured by diſcutients and driers. 
PHLYSIS, a term uſed by the antients to expreſs an erup- 
tion on the ſkin, from a redundance of humours. 
PHLYSTAN A, formed from o, o, ebullio, I boil, 
bubble, & c. in Medicine, a diſeaſe which produces huboes; 
or tumors, full of a ſerous humour. 
The phhſtæna is a virulent diſeaſe. The buboes it ocea- 
ſions are ſometimes large, livid, pale, black, or of any 
colour different from that of the natural fleſh; and, 
when pierced; the fleſh frequently appears ulcerated un- 
der them. E TE a | 5 THE 5 F * . nn 
They are uſually -occafioned by: hot, ſharp humour, and 
ariſe on all parts of the body; put they are moſt danger- 
ous on the cornea of the eye.. 


mme bliſters arifing on it after beng burnt or-ſcalded with 


OY and repreſented with the head of a lion. See 
EAR. X a . z 
PHOCA”in-Zoolegy,'a genus of the order of feræ, and 
dclaſs of mammulia, in the Linnizin ſyſtem : its characters 
are, that the number of fore teeth in the upper jaw is fix, 
which are parallel, the exterior being larger than the 
others; in the lower Jaw there are four, parallel, diſtinct, 


jaw, though Pennant reckons two; the grinders are five 
or ſix, which have three points; there are no external 


SE A-C ALR. i 3: EE 
Dr. Parſons derives the generic name phoca, from ędun, 
or, according to Dr. Charleton, from gonn, ſignifying a 
_ noiſe or kind of grunting made by'theſe animals He alſo 
reduces to this genus the MANAT1, the-SO1L or SEAL, and 
the w ALRUS or morſe. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. 109, &c. 
PHOC ENA. See PorxPEsSSE. ieee 
PHOEBUS, in Achtbology, a name given to ArOIIO. 
PHOENICIAN charadter. See CHARACTER, 


PHCENICOPTERUS, in Ornithology, a genusof the grallæ, 
genera, viz. the pyrocubia; the pyrotagonia z and the | 


in the Linnzan claſs of birds; of which there is one 
ſpeciest See FL AMIN (o. 
PHGENICOPUSgallinula, in Ornitholegy, a name by which 
ſome authors have called a bird, more uſually known by 
the name TRINGA, | | f 15 | 
PHOENICURUS, ®oyizpo;, in Ornithology, a name by 
which the ancient naturaliſts called the rutici//a, or RE D- 
START, + MAID * 
PHOEZNIGMUS, ®omywes, formed from cout, red, a me- 
dicine which produces rednets, with bliſters, on the 


places it is applied to. 


Such are muſtard- ſeed, pepper, veſicatories, &c. 
Phœnigmi are uſed to draw the humour to the part they 

are applied on, and to divert it from the part affected. 

PHOENIX, ®ous, in Astronomy, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere 45 unknown to the ancients; and in- 


viſible in our northen parts | 


ſituation, longitude, latitude, and magnitude of which 
Are as follow: n EE 45 
co 


LYCTANA, ®xurraivai, formed of @>ww, I am hat, 


r int MN „ bet e e 
Names and 3 the s Longitud.] Latitude. = 
ſtars. 434 >, FFC 
8 | 4 | 5 
. 
: a 
In the bright head 2" "IN104. 36-38 40 33 45 | 2 
In the neck | I iro 38 26/41 15 41] 4 
In the corner of the right wing | 5 46 1041 54 38] 3, 
S, of three in right wing [=j29 47 4538 49 11] 4 
Middle. 1 35 36 4 
5 8 1 | 
North £1 SEE - 144021 3 23 49131 39 55| 5 
In the end of che left wing 24 14 17147 33 174 3 
In the root of the ſame 11 54.14}45 14 ©6| 4 
At the right foot | 7 41 3346 31 5 4 
Under the left wing 8. . [19 38 3152 34 22] 3 
10. 
g 16 22 2848 14 27 3 
Under the right wing it 1 24 054 24 163. 
2d 9 27 38:55 5 23] 4" 


PHLY ZATION, a puſtule or inflammation on the ſkin, or 


equal, andaJittle obtuſe; there is one canine tooth in each 


ears, and the hind ſeet are palmated. To this genus be- 
long three ſpecies, viz, the sEA- bear, the sEA-lion, and 


The number of ſtars in this conſtellation is chirteen the 


L — *- > 1 
m2 2 k 2 * — * * 
£5 1 eee 4 
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This conſtellation took its name and form; ſrom that of a 
bird famous among the ancients; but generally looked 


The naturaliſts: ſpeak of this bird as 
its head finely creſted, with a beautiſul plumage z/ its 


. of. its body purple; only the fail whites intermited with 
carnation; and its eyesſſparkling like ſtars. They hold, 


that, when thus advanced in age, it builds itſelf a funeral 
pile of ſweet wood, and aromatic gums s then it fires it 


Hence the Phceniciang gave 


death of Tiberius, but Tacitus-refers it to Eygpt under 


Jou bid. 


Phökxix, in Botany, a name given 


_ £gY@ «7 OE $I 47 2 ITN > by, * & & 
PHoE xis is alſo the name given by Keempſer and Linnæus 


parts, and the petals are three in both; in the male the 


the female flower the germen of the piſtil is of a roundiſh 
figure; the ſtyle is ſhort and pointed, and the ſtigma is 


from its aſhes ariſes a worm, which, in time, grows up 


it naturally riſes again fairer than ever. 

Anci 
the firſt, in the reign of Seſoſtris ; the ſecond, in that of 
 Amaſis; the third, in that of the third Ptolemy 3 and the 


upon by the moderns as fabulous: 


. 


one of its kind : they deſeribe it as of the ſize of an eagle; 


neck covered with feathers of a gold - oolour, and the reſt 
that it lives five or {ix hundred years in the Wilderneſs; 


with the waſting of its wings, and thus burns itſelf; and 
to be another phenix: .. 4071 N et 

the name phænia to the 
PALM=tree; becauſe, when burnt down to the very root, 


jent hiſtorians reckon 


« 
- 


four appearances of the pheniæx, 


fourth, according to Dion Caſſius, as a preſage of the 


the empire of Tiberius, and Pliny to the conſulate of 
Quintus Plancius, which took place A. D. 356. 
The ancients. however, ſpeak of the phæniæ as a fabu- 


Chriſtians refer to the pbœnix in ſome. of 
their accounts of the reſurrectio n. 

6 by medicinal writers 
to the graſs called lelium rubrum, and in Engliſh, ray- 


* 


The ancient 


to a genus of plants in Linnæus's Appendix. called by 
others elate and #atovindel. The characters are theſe: it 
produces ſeparate male and female flowers, in both the 
whole ſpatha ſerves for a cup which is divided into three 


petals are of an oval figure and concave q the ſtamina are 
three ſlender filaments, and the antheræ are very ſhort; in 


lingle, or che otily | 


acute; the fruit is an oval drupe, having only one cell; 


this contains one feed, which is of a bony hardneſs and! 


ing from one end to the other, There is only one ſpecies. 


PHOEN 1X een, among the Ancients, 
not unlike the CITHAR A. ng | | 
PHCEOPUS, in Ornithology, a name uſed for two different 
birds; the one called by the Germans brazhvogel, and 


of an oval figure, with a deep longitudinal furrow reach- 


See PALM-TREE. | 


the other the whimbrell, or aguata minor, the ſmall cur 
lew of authors. b 5+ 

The firſt of theſe or 
colour, ſpotted with a yellowiſh and reddiſh. brown; its 


beak is long, ſlender, and black, and is moderately bent; 


its neck is grey, tending to reddiſhneſs towards the bot- 


the brackvogel, is ot a deepſbisck 


a muſical inſtrument | 


tom, and its belly is white. Mr. Ray fuſpeQs this not 
eſſentially to differ from the other, but the fight of the 
bird alone can determine that. | 


PHOLAS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 


ſhells belonging to the #2acea order in the claſs of worms, 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem; the characters of which are theſe : 
its animal is an aſcidiaz the ſhell is bivalve, opening, 
wide at each end, with ſeveral lefler ſhells at the hinge; 
the hinges fold back and are united by a-cartilage;; be- 
neath the hinge in the inſide there is an incurvated tobth. 
Linnzus enumerates fix ſpecies. See Tab. of Shelis, No 


"The word pholas is derived from the Greek punto, and 


ſignifies no more than any thing which is hidden; the 
name was given to this genus of ſhell-fſh from their 


cuſtom of making themſelves holes in earth, ſand, ſtones, 


or wood, and living hidden in them. Many being of 
opinion, that theſe could not work themſelves into the 
ſubſtance of hard ſtones, have thought that they were 
hatched in holes accidentlly formed in ſtones, and that 


the ſhells naturally grew of ſuch a ſhape as was neceſſary 


to fill the cavity. Nor is this the only error propagated 
concerning the pholas ; for as all that was ſignified by the 


name being only that the ſhell was hidden in ſome. ſolid| |. 
ſubſtance, whenever an author found a ſhell-fiſh, of what-|| 
ever kind thus buried in ſtone, he deſcribed it under the 


name of pholas, 
'There are many 
veral different genera, which thus hide themſelves in 
ſtone; and theſe have therefore been called by different 
authors pholades ; and hence it has been ſaid, that the 
phalos was in ſome ſpecies a bivalve, and in others a mul- 
tivalve ſhell. The true pholas, which Liſter has very well 
deſcribed, is a genuine multivalve, being compoſed of five: 
pieces; but this is a very ſcarce fiſh, and ſeveral of the 


| 


ſpecies of the ſhell-fiſh, and theſe of fe. | 


1 


(i 
1 5 one of Montmartre in France, called by us 


p H O 


thuſcles and of the chamæ delng often; found 
they have all been called bivalve pholades ; 
have found the chamz thus immerſed, ard 
really to conſiſt of only two fhells; have 
authors of error who Have deſcribed the 
five. - Hiſt; 8 p. 362. 5 
All the ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh which are found in ſtone ha 
certainly been the means of making the holes in which 
they ate found : the fact is inconteſtible, but the mean 
he wholly unknown. Perhaps, when ſome accurate ob. 
rver ſtall have an opportunity of examining the fiſh 
live, the myſtery will be cleared up. All that we know 
at preſent; is, they are firſt buried in the tone while 
very ſmall ; ſince the-aperture on the ſurface of the flone 
is ufually much fmaller than the diameter of the ſhell 
contained within, arid only ſerves to admit the ſea - water; 
or to give paſſage to the proboſcis of the incloſed Gih: 
As to the lominous quality of this ſpecies of ſhell-fich, 


in flone, 
and ſuch 33 
found them 
cenſured the 
pholas as having 


.; obſerved by Pliny ahd by modern naturaliſts, fee Dac. 
<< TYEUS.;:;:; , -} «| ; ; 8 

Fot an account of a particular ſpecies of phofas, call 

by Dr. Parſons pholas conoides, by others pholas Frm 
anch in Dutch wood-muſcle, becauſe it is found bus rowed 
in timber, ſee Phil: Pranſ. vol; lv. p. 1, &, 


PHOLIS, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus of folfils 


of the elafs of the gypſums or plaiſter ſtones, the diſtin. 
- guiſhing characters of which are, that the bodies of it are 
_ conſiderably hard, compoſed of ſomewhat broad particles 
and of a bright cryſtalline luſtre. | 5 5 
The word is derived from pong, 
- from theſe bodies being 
erm. 
Ihe ſpecies of this genus are the moſt valuable of all the 
- gypſums, 26 burnning to the beſt and fineſt plaiſter, but {6 
far as is yet known'there are but two of them : the fine 


a ſcale, or ſmall flake, 
compoſed of particles 2 


plaiſter of Paris ſlone, and parget; and the other the 

.- coarfer and fomewhat reddiſh kind, common in many 

F of England, and called hal! plaſfir. Hill. See 
AR GET. 

PHOLTS,, ih /ch1hyology, the name of a ſmall anguilliſorm 
fiſh, the back of which is brown, the belly white, and 
the whole back and fides ſpotted, and the fkin ſoft and 
not covered with ſcales, but with a tough muoilaginous 
matter like the cel. 5 | | 
This moſt of all approaches. to the! alzuda, and though 
uſually ſomewhat larger, yet Mr. Ray doubts whether it 
really differs from it in any thing eſſentiali its great di- 
ſtinction being its colour, which though a very obvious, 
is a very precarious one. | | 


PHOLLIDES, a word uſediby , the ancient phyſicia u for 


| ſoft and fungous tumors of the legs, ſuch as thoſe of 


people in an anaſarca, or leucophlegmacy. 
PHOLLIS, as a coin. Sec Fol Is. 
PHONASCIA, ®argozim, derived from pe, Voice, the art 
of forming the human voice. | | 
In ancient Greece, there were combats or | conteſts eſta- 
bliſhed for the voice, as well as other parts of the gym- 


naſtice. | | 
The combats continued to be held in the time of Galen; 
and they were theſe that brought the phonaſcia into vogue. 
Hence the maſters of this art and thoſe who taught the 
art of managing the voice, were called phonaſci, ut! 

and under their tutorage were put all thoſe deſtined to be 
orators, ſingers, comedians, &c. „ 

PHONICS, ®wxn, derived from gon, voice, or ſound, 
the doctrine or ſcience of $0UNDs; otherwiſe called 
ACOUSTICS. | | 
Phonics may be conlidered as an art analogous to optics ; 
and may be divided, like that into dire, refradtea, and 

reflected. Theſe branches the biſhop of Ferns, in alluſion 
to the parts of optics, denominates phonics, araphonics, 
and cataphonics. 


Phonics is improveable, both with regard to the objects 
the medium, and the organ. | | 
As to the object, ſound, it may be improved, both with 
regard to the production and the propagation of ſounds. 
The firſt, in ſpeaking or pronouncing, in whiſtling or 
ſinging, or hallooing, or luring, which are ai} diſtincr arts, 
and all improveable. The ſecond, by the poſition of the 
ſonorous body, 
With regard'to the medium, pbonics may be improved by 
the thingeſs and quieſcency thereof, and by the ſonorus 
body being placed near a {month wall, either plane or 
arched, eſpecially cycloidally or elliptically : whence a- 
riſes the theoty of wilpering places. | 
Add to theſe, that by placing the ſonorous body near wa- 
tet, its ſound is molified; that by placing it en a plain, 
the ſound is conveyed to a greater diſtance than on uneven 
pround, &c, | ? 
As to the organ, which is the ear, it is helped by placing 
it near a wall, eſpecially at one end of an arch, the found 
| | 1 beginning 
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beginning at the other), or near the ſurface of water, or 
that of the earth. 


And alſo by inſtruments, as the ſtentorophonicon, or | 


ſpeaking-trumpet. | | N 
Alſo by an inſtrument to help weak ears as ſpectacles do 
eyes ; by an inſtrument to take in vaſtly remote ſounds, 
as teleſcopes do objects; by a microphone, or magnifying 
ear · inſttument; and by a polyphone, or multiplying ear- 
inſtrument. SI 
Cataphonics, or refleed hearing, may be improved by 
ſeveral kinds of artificial echoes; for, in general, any 
ſound falling, either directly or obliquely, on "mT deniſe 
body of a ſmooth ſurface, whether plain, or arched, is 
beat back again, or refleQed ; i. e. it echoes more ot leſs. 
See Ecno 3 . 
PHONICUM, centrum. See CENTRUM. 
PHONOC AMP |TCUM centrum Sce CENTRUM. 
PHORB ZA, or PHoRBELa, in the M. ſic of the Ancients, 
a name given to a ſort of frenum, or handige, applied to 
the mouths of people who played on the pipe. 


It was a fort of leather band, which went firſt acroſs the | 


forehead, then behind each ear, and from thence making 
one or two turns round the head, it paſſeth over the 
mouth, where its office was to reſtrain the lips from 
emitting too much br-ath at once. and cauſe them to 


diſcharge only juſt ſo much as would ſerve to inflate the | 


pipe. | 


Simonides, deſcribing the trial of {ki!l between Marſyas 


and Apollo, mentions this phorbeia or capiſtrum; and ſome 


antique gems, yet remaining among us, have the figure | 


of a Marſyas's head, with the phorhera upon, it. | 
By the «different ſtructure of the #horbera, as expreſſed on 


the different coins, we hnd, however, that there were | 


two ſpecies of it; the one was leſs complex. conſiſting 
only of a perpendicular piece down the cheek, and a 


tranſverſe one, running acroſs the lips, and covering the | 
whole orifice of the mouth, only leaving a hole cut 


through ir, at which the mouth- piece of the pipe was to 


beputin. ſhe other conſiſted of ſeveral bandages, as at | 


firlt deſcribed, and the lower tranſverſe piece of theſe 
did not come over the mouth, but only bore up the lower 
lip in a forcible manner, againſt the upper. 


The old Greek writers diſtinguiſhed theſe by two differ- | 


ent names added to the original word phorbeia ; the firſt, 


or {imple one, was called monomeres, and the other, or | 
more complex one, d:emeres : they were both called alſo | 


by Soranus, and others, epideſma, and ſometimes ſimply 
deſma, Soranus de Epideſmis. : | 


PHORIMOS, a name given by ſome authors to roch alLuUM. | 


PHORINE, a word ufed by ſome authors to expreſs the 
ſkin of a hog; ſome alſo underſtand it to mean a ſkin of 
any kind, extending it even to the human curis. 5 
PHORMINX, among the Ancients, the ſame with c1tTHARA 
PHORMOR APHIS, in the Materia Medica, a name often 


drug not known at this time. See CARPESIA. 


PHORONOMIA, derived from p, motion, and von, law, | 

is a ſcience comprehending the laws of motion, both of 
ſolids and fluids. The work of Hermannus, printed at 
Amſterdam in quarto, in 1715, under this title, is well | 


known. 


PHOS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to expreſs 2 


diſtemperature of the eye, in which there is ſeen a black 
circle wholly ſurrounding the pupil. 5 
PHOSC AS, in Orn:thology, the name of a freſh-water 
fowl of the duck kind, and of the ſize of the common 
wigeon. Its body is remarkably flat; its beak and legs 
are blue; its head and neck are of a browniſh colour, 
variegated all over with numerous triangular black ſpots. 
PHOSPHORIA, ®wog0pua, in Antiquity, a feſtival in ho- 
nour of Phoſphorus or Lucifer. | 
PHOSPHORICAL column. See Coluux. | 
PHOSPHORUS, ®wogope;, formed from pus, light, and 


oe, I brar, a matter, which ſhines, or even burns, 


12 and without the application of any ſen- 


ble fire. 


Pheſphori are either natural, or artificial. 

PHOsPHOR1, natural, are matters, which become luminous 
at certain times, without the aſſiſtance of any art or pre- 
paration. | 
Such are the glow-worms, frequent in our colder coun- 

tries; lantern-flics, and other ſhining inſets, in hot 
countries; rotten wood; the eyes, blood, ſcales, fleſh, 
{weat, ſeathers, &c. of ſeveral animals ; diamonds, When 
rubbed after a certain manner, or after having been ex- 
poſed to the ſun or LiGnT; ſugar and ſulphur, when 

' Pounded in a dark place; ſea-water, and ſome mineral 
waters, when briſkly agitated ; a cat's or horſe's back, 
duly rubbed with the hand, &c. in the dark ; nay, Dr. 


Croon tells us, that upon rubbing his own body briſk! 
Vol., III. N® 26). ris TOY 
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With a well-warmed ſhirt, he has frequently made bath 


to ſhine; and Dr. Sloane adds, that he knows a gentle+ 
man of Briſtol, and his ſon, both whoſe ſtockings will 


ſhine much after walking. © 


All natural phoſphori have this in common, that they do 
not ſhine always; and that they never give any heat, 
The natural phoſphor ate either ſoſſile, vegetable, or ani- 
mal. | | 

The foſſile are, though very different in degree, ſome 
ſorts of earths, white ſand, lime-ſtones, ſtalactites, and 
ſeveral other figured ſtones, iſland cryſtals, flints, ſome 


ſpecies of agates, white arſenic ; but no ſort of metals; 


metallic or ſulphureous bodies, as jet, amber, except the 
before mentioned arſenie. 

On the other hand, ſalts imbibe light, provided they are 
diveſted of every metallic principle; otherwiſe not, though 
as pellucid as poſſible. For this reaſon none of the vi- 
triols will imbibe light; but other faits will though with 


a conſiderable difference as to quantity; for ſal gem and 


rock ſalt imbibe very little; ſea (alt, if dry, and in cry- 


- flals, much more; and, in like manner, ſal ammoniacg 
ſal catharticum, and nitre yet more. This power is weak 


in the natron of the aticients, and alum; but brigbteſt of 
all in borax. +4 | h 
In the vegetable kingdom we find very few ph-ſph:ri; 
that of dry rotten wood is weak and not laſting ; it ap- 


pears chiefly upon the edges and inequalities of the ſur- 


face. But this is moſt remarkable in the rott-n wood. of 


the fir-tree, and ſome others, where, in the da-k, you 


fee ſhining ſpots as big as tares; whereas in full light the 
whole {urface appears alike. Some few barks are luwi- 
nous, but not conſiderably ſoz but nd fruits, feeds. or 
their meals, Cotton, and the cryſtals of tartar, appear 


very bright, but fine loaf-ſugar appears the moſt lumi— 


nous of all, both without and within: gums and refins 
retain no light. | | 


There is a valt variety of ph:/phsri in the animal king- 
dom, ſuch as the bones and teeth; to theſe may be added 
the ſhells of fiſh, egg-ſhells, the human calculus, bezoar, 


and thoſe parts of animals in which the terreſtrial princi- 
ple 1s very predominant. But where there is a confider- 
able quantity of oily matter, as in the hoofs, horns, and 


feathers, no light is manifeſt, or at leaſt in a ſmall de- 
gree. Light is viſibly retained by the ſkins of ſeveral 


living animals. Water cannot be made to imbibe light, 
though ice does exceedingly well, and eſpecially fnow. 

Beccarius propoſes ſome queries concerning the natural 
phoſphori, of which the firit is, in what and how great a 
light the object ought to be placed? He tried different 
phoſphori, in different degrees of light, and found them 


imbibe moſt light from the ſun itſelf; next in quantity 


when the ſky was clear ; and the leaſt in foggy weather. 


Theſe experiments ſhould be made in the open air, and 


not in a houſe with the glaſs-windows ſhut ; becauſe many 
uſed by the lacer Greek writers, and generally looked on | 


as one of their unintelligible words, or the name of ſome 


bodies appear luminous when the light has come directly 
to them, which will not have that appearance when the light 
has paſſed through the glaſs. He laſtly tried what light they 
would imbibe from very bright flame, and fouud that ala- 


baſteritſelf, which is ſaturated more than any ſubſtance by the 


ſun's rays, imbibed exceedingly little. The next query is 
how long theſe bodies ſhould remain in the light to be ſuſh- 
ciently ſaturated? Four or five ſeconds were found the 
utmoſt length of time required for that purpoſe. The 
other query is, how long the received light will continue 
in theſe phoſphari It does not laſt the tame time in all; 
but continues more or leſs, from two ſeconds to eight, 
in proportion to the ſtrength of the phoſphorus, and the 


quantity of light received. | 


But that which, of all natural phoſphori, has occaſioned 
the greateſt ſpeculation, is the _ 


Pir0sPHORUS, baremetrical, or mercurial, M. Picard firſt 
_ obſerved, that the mercury of his barometer, when ſhaken 


in a dark place, emitted light; with this circumſtance, 
that, in ſhaking the mercury with rapidity, ſometimes 
above, and ſometimes below its equilibrium with the air, 
the light was only ſeen when below it, where it appear- 
ed as if adhering to the upper ſurface. N | 
But this light is not found in the mercury of all barome- 
ters; which occaſions a great difficulty. 


M. Bernoulli, upon examining the circumſtances of this 


phenomenon, invented a ſolution of the fame: he ima- 
gines, that upon the mercury's deſcending, the vacuum 


in the tube increaſing, there iſſues out of the mercury to 


fill up this exceſs of vacuity, a very fine ſubtile matter, 
be ſore diſperſed throughout the pores of this mineral 
and that, at the ſame time, there enters through the pores 
of the tube another fine matter: thus, the firſt matter 
emitted from the mercury, and collected over its ſurface, 
ſtriking impetuouſly againſt that received from without, 
has the ſame effect with Deſcaites“ firſt element againſt 
the ſecond ; that is, it produces the motion of light, 

| 10 T | But 
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But why, then, is not the phenomenon common to al! | 


barometers? To this he anſwers, that rhe motion of the 
ſubtile matter out of the mercury may be weakened, and 
prevented, by any heterogeneous matter collected on its. 
upper ſurface, into a kind of pellicle, ſo that the light 
ſhould ne ver appear, but when the mercury is perfectly pure. 
This reaſening ſeemed confirmed from the experiments of 
ſeveral barometers, which he made according to this plan; 
but the Royal Academy of Sciences, repeating expe- 
riments with barometers made after the ſame manner, did 
not meet with the ſame ſucceſs ; the light being ſound in 
ſome, but not in others. | | 
M. Homberg, therefore, conjectured, that the difference 
conſiſted in the different qualities of the quickſilver: in 
ſome, he obferved, they uſed quick-lime to purify it; in 
others, ſteel-filings. The mercury, then, riſing in the 
diſtillation, and ame. through the lime, might take 
away ſome parts thereof, capable, by their extreme ſmall- 
neſs, of lodging in its interſtices. | | 
Hence, as quick-lime always retains fome fiery particles, 
it is poſſible, in a place void of air, where they ſwim at 
liberty they may produce this luſtre. 
Mr. Haukſbee has ſeveral experiments on the mercurial 
phoſphorus. Paſſing air forcibly through the body of 
quickſilver, placed in an exhauſted receiver, the parts 


were violently driven againſt the fide of the receiver, and | 


gave all round the appearance of fire; contmuing thus 
till the receiver was balf-full again of air. BY 
From other experiments he found, that though the appear- 


ance of light was not producible by agitating the mercu- |. 


ry in the ſame manner iu the common air, yet that a very 


fine medium, nearly approaching to a vacuum, was not | 


at all neceſſary. 85 
And, laſtly, from other experiments he found, that mer- 
cury incloſed in water, which communicated with the 


open air, by a violent ſhaking of the veſſcl wherein it | 


was incloſed, emitted particles of light in great plenty, 
like li:tle ſtars, | | 


By including the veſſel of mercury, Ne. in a receiver, | 


and exhauſting the air, the phenomenon was changed ; 
and, upon ſhaking the veſſel, inſtead of ſparks of light, 


the whole maſs appeared one continued circle of light. | 


Farther, if mercury be incloſed in a glafs tube, cloſe 
ſtopped, that tube is found, on being rubbed, to give much 
more light, than when it had no mercury in it. When 
this tube has been rubbed, after raiſing ſucceſſively its 


extremities, that the mercury might flow from one end to | 


the other, one ſees a light creeping in a ſcrpentine man- 


ner all along the tube; that is to ſay, the mercury is all | 
luminous. The mercury, being made to run along the | 


tube afterwards without rubbing it, was found to emit 
ſome light, though much leſs than before z this proves 
that the friction of the mercury againſt the glaſs, in run- 
ning along, does in ſome meaſure electrify the glaſs, as 
the rubbing it with the hand does, only in a much leſs de- 
gree. This is more plainly proved by laying fome very 
light down near the tube, for this will be attracted by 


the electricity raiſed by the running of the mercury, and | 
will riſe to that part ot the glaſs along which the mercu- | 


ry runs; and it is very plain from this, that what has 


been long known in the world under the name of the | 


Phiſphorus of the barometer is not a phoſphorus, but mere- 
| iy a light raiſed by electricity, the mercury eleArifying 
* 


e tube. Phil. Iranſ. N 484. See ELECTRICITY | 


and MERCURY | | 
PhospHORI, artificial, are ſuch as owe their luminous qua- 
| lity to ſome art or preparation. 

Phaſphori are, it is well known, often produced by art; 

ſome are made by the maceration of plants alone, and 

without any fire ; ſuch as thread, linen cloth, but above 

all paper. The luminous appearance of this laſt, which 

is now known to be an electrical phenomenon, is great- 


ly increaſed by heat. This is confirmed by two experi- | 


ments; the firſt is, by expoſing the paper, ſpread upon 
an iron grate, to the naked fire, yet not near enough to re- 
ſcorch it, and then laying a warm brick thereon to re- 


tain the heat; by which means it was obſerved, that | 


where the paper was not ſcreened by the iron grate, it 
was moſt luminous; ſo that by the lights and ſhades you 
might diſtinguiſh in the dark the image of the iron-grare 
a conliderable time, The other experiment is, the appli- 
cation of the paper, to a plate of warm braſs ; from which, 

when in the dark, you might very eaſily, by its being leſs 
luminous, diſtinguiſh the margin of the paper that had 
not been warmed by the braſs, 

However Beccarius, though he acknowledges that paper, 
after having been made red-hot and cooled again, is an 
excellent 1 fouud, that it was much mjured by 
being expoſed to the light of the ſun. He made experi- 
ments to the ſame purpoſe with. a great variety of ſub- 
ſtances, mineral, vegetable, and animal; aud obſerved, 
that the effects were the ſame, and that the ſtronger 
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| 


the light was, and the longer they were expoſed to it. 
more injury they received: and 15 found alſo, * ou 
* ury they J was laſting. FREY 4 
e ſame author takes notice alſo of thoſe phoſdhori whiot 
become ſo by the aſſiſtance of fire ; wy i ay oh — | 
ſpoken of is not great enough to diſſolve their conſti- 
tuent parts, but only ſuch as may affect the external part 
of their texture, and that but gently; ſo that the atoceſs 
here mentioned is only drying or roaſting. For it is not 
the watery or the ſaline parts in bodies which are torcified 
but the oleaginons, wherewith many vegetables, and moſt 
animals abound, Tbe white fleſh of animals, ſuch as 
that of chickene, become a phoſphorus by roaſting, as 
well as the tendons; and whatever parts of animals be. 
come glutinous by boiling, ſuch as carpenters glue, iſing- 
glaſs, &c. to theſe may be added cheeſe. Bones, though 
they imbibe light without any preparation, have that pro- 
peity in a much greater degree when burnt, and their lun: 
minous appearance is much more lively. But roaſting 
has not this eſfect upon feathers, hoofs, horns, and only 


In a ſmall degree on whites of eggs, though the yolk when 


dry eaſily became a phoſphorus. | 

The ſame operation which produces feveral phoſphor; from 
the animal kingdom, gives alſo ſeveral from the vegetable. 
Thus, by gently toaſting gums, as myrrh, gum traga- 
canth, and others, they appear luminous, though diffe- 
rent in degrees; and this light is clear in proportion to 
the gentle evaporation of their aqueous parts. By this 
treatment nuts of every kind, pulſe, corn, coffce-berries, 
meal, bread, and wafers, alſo become phoſphori, Tur- 
pentine, amber, and tome reſins, require more fire before 
they imbibe light; ſo that you muſt diveſt them of their 


| acid, and their light etherial oil, to make them appear 


luminous. But here great care muſt be taken that the 

boil no longer than from being white they turn yellow; 
for, if you proceed longer, your labour is loſt. Thoſe 
þh»[pheri produced by torrefaction ſoon looſe their power, 
which, perhaps, neither time, nor a thorough diſſolution 
of their parts, can deprive the natural ones of, In ge- 
neral, as Jong as the phoſphor: gained by torrefaCtion, 
preſerve their power, their light is more ſharp and ſtrik- 
ing, but the natural more weak. Thoſe that are gained 


by calcination, and Baldwin's pheſphorus, ſeem to poſleſs 


both the ſtriking light of thoſe gained by torrefaction, 
and the weaker light of the natural pho/phori: the laſt 
they preſetve a long time, but the former is loſt by de- 
grees much ſooner. The well calcined aſhes of plants, 


or rather their terreſtrial parts, remaining after the ſolu- 


tion of their fixed ſalts by wafhing, and neutral ſalts, 
continue phoſphari aſter many years : ſo that, as far as. 
we can judge, the luminary power which is gained by 
calcination, though not ſo intenſe, continues perpetual ; 
whereas that gained by torrefaQtion always decreaſes, and 
in a very little while is no longer viſible, Some, even. 
by this method, continue to imbibe light much longer 
than others. Crum arabic, which continues longeſt, laſts 
fix. days ; bread not one, and coffee only a few minutes. 
However, at any time, by a freſh torrefation, you may 
recover theſe languid phoſphorz ; in which property they 
have great likeneſs to the Bolognian ſtone, and other 
phoſpbori prepared by art. | | 

Almoſt all bodies, by a proper treatment, have that power 
of ſhining in the dark, which, at firſt, was ſuppoſed to 
be the property of one, and afterward only of a few. 
How this is brought about is not eaſy to ſolve. If we 
ſuppoſe, with ſome, that the light from a luminous body, 
enters and abides in the pho/phort;z we ſhall find ſomewhat 


new to admire in light itſclt. It is no new opinion, that 


this fluid conſiſts of very fine particles, which are con- 
tinually darted forth from a luminous body in all direc- 
tions, with a very great velocity : but it has by no body 
been laid down Bene that theſe particles ate not 
diſſolved by the violence of their agitation, nor diſperſed, 
nor immediately ceaſe to exiſt ; but ſubſiſt ſtill, and ad. 
here to what bodies come in their way, as heat does. 
therefore the particles of light are not diſſolved as ſoon as 
they are emitted from a radiant body, but continue {ame 
time, what elſe is required but that we allow its atmo- 
ſphere to every lucid appearance? If the pboſphori ſhine 
with a borrowed light, but not with their own, and that 
only when put in motion, and fired by the rays of a 
ſhining body, which ſome experiments ſeem to confirm, 
then other new doctrines will ariſe. There muſt be then 
a hidden, a ſecret principle in bodies, to be lighted up by 
this moſt ſubtle fire. There will be iu the univerſe 3 
certain perpetual fire from theſe pho/phort 3 the matter of 
which, though conſtantly diſſipated by burning, docs not 
waſte enough to be obvious to our ſenſes. See Phil. [Frank 
Ne 478. in vol. xliv. art. 17. p. 83. and Beccarn Com 
. $2. 91, Kc. See Lionr, LiGHT from Diamonds, 
and Belognian PHOSPHORUS, * i we of , 
Of artificial php i there are three principal kinds: 4 : 
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firſt burning, which conſumes every combuſtible it touches; 


the other two have no ſenſible heat; and are called the 


Bononian and Hermetic pbrIpboru, to which claſs others | 


of a ſimilar kind may be reduced. | 

PHo5sPHORUS, the burning, which is a combination of phlo- 
giſton with a peculiar acid, and, conſequently, a ſpecies 
of ſulphur, tending to decompoſe itſelf, and ſo as to take 
fire on the acceſs of air only, may be made of vrine, 
blood, hairs, and generally of any part of an animal, 
that yields an oil by diſtillation. The matter it is moſt 
eaſily drawn from is human urine. It is of a yellowiſh 
colour, and of the conſiſtence of hard wax, in the condi- 


tion it is leſt by the diſtillation; and, in this ſtate, is 


called phoſphorus frlgurans, from its corufcations z and 
phoſphorus ſmaragdinus, becauſe its light is frequently 


green or blue, elpecially in places that are not very dark. 


It is alſo called u ph3/phorus, from its conliſtence. 
It diſſolves in all kinds of diſtilled oils; and, in that ſtate, 
is called the {grid phoſt horus. 


It may be ground in all kinds of fat pomatums; in which 
caſe, it makes a luminous unguent. | 


So that the phoſphorus fulgurans, ſmaragdinus, ſo 1d and | 


liquid phoſphorus, and luminous unguent, are all the ſame 


preparation, under different circumſtances, Sec FuPÞ-| 


GURATING Phoſphorus. 


The diſcovery of this phoſpherns was firſt made in 1 677, 
by one Brandt, a citizen of Hamburgh, in his reſearches | 


for the philoſopher's ſtone. Brandt communicated rhe 


ſeeret to one Kraaft, of Dreſden, but with-held it from | 


Kunckel; upon which this chemiſt, knowing that wine 
| was the ſubſtance employed, ſucceeded in his attempts of 
making phoſphorus ; accordingly, this ph:ſphorus is com- 
monly called Kunctel's phoſph:rus, after his name. A 


ſimilar phoſphorus was alſo made by Mr. Boyle, after hav- | 


ing ſeen a piece of it in the hands of Kraaft, who brought 
it to London in 1679, in order to ſhew it to the king and 
queen of England ; having been only informed that this 
phoſphorus was produced from ſome matter belonging to 
the human body. Kraaft, indeed, told Stahl, that he had 
communicated the proceſs for making it to Mr. Boyle; 
but this is ſuch an imputation on the integrity and honour 
of our Engliſh philoſopher, as can by no means be ad- 


mitted on the teſtimony of a man, who had been treacher- | 
ous to Kunckel, who traded in the ſecret of making | 


phoſphorus, and after ſelling it to way perſons, publiſhed 
the proceſs for making it in the Me 

June 1 Kunckel, and a German chemiſt called 
Godfreid 


it in any conſiderable quantities. 


M. Hellot, in his Memoir upon this ſubject, Ac. Paris, 
1737, enumerates all the proceſſes for making it, that 
were in uſe ſoon after the diſcovery of it: viz. that pub- | 


liſhed by Mr. Boyle in 1680, in the Phil. Tranſ. No 196. 
(See Phil. Tranſ. Abridg vol. iii. p. 346). that of Kraft; 


that of Brandt, in a collection of experiments and obſer- | 


vations of Dr. Hooke, publiſſied by Dr. Derham in 1726; 


that of M. Homberg, in the Ancient Memoirs of the 


Academy, in 1692 ; and thoſe found in the works of 


ſeveral chemiſts, particularly of Theickmeyer, Hoffman, 

and Niewentyt. However, the operation continued in a | 
great degree a ſecret till the year 1737, when a {tranger | 

came into France, and obtained a reward from the 


miniſtry for communicating his proceſs, which was exe- 
cuted by Meſſ. Hellot, Du Fay, Geoffroy, and Duhamel. 
Since the publication of M. Hellot's Memoir, the opera- 


tion has been no longer a ſecret; though ſeldom executed, 


becauſe it was rather curious than uſeful, and both trou- 
bleſome and expenſive. | | 8 


PhosPHoRvus, preparation of 
urine, Evaporate a good quantity of urine of beer- 
drinkers to the conſiſtence of honey; cover it up in an 
carthen veſſel, and ſet it three or four months in a cellar, 
to ferment and putreſy. Mix two parts of ſand, or pow- 


der of pot-ſherds, with one part of this urine, and put | 


it into a retort, fitted to a long-necked receiver, with 
two or three quarts of water in it. Diſtil it in a naked 
fire, in a reverberatory furnace; at firſt gently ; after 
two hours, augment the fire gradually, till all the black 


fetid oil be drawn off. Raiſe the fire to the higheſt de- 


gree;z upon which, white clouds will come into che re- 
ceiver, and fix, by little and little, on one fide, in form 
of a yellowiſh ſkin 3 and another part will precipitate to 
the bottom in powder. Keep the fire thus violent ſor 
three hours, till no more fumes ariſe. Let all cool, and 
unloole the veſſels; and, throwing more water into the 
receiver, (ſhake all well about, to looſen what ſticks to 
the fides. Pour the whole into a glaſs veſſel, to ſettle, 
The volatile falt will now diffolve in the water, and the 
- Pboſphorus and oil will fink to the bottom; then pour off 
the water, and gathering the remaining part together, 


rcure Galont, for | 


antkwitz, to whom Boyle communicated the | 
method of preparing it, were the only perſons who made 


folid, or PHosrHorvus of | 
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put it into a glaſs veſſel, with a little freſh water, and 
digeſt it in a ſand-heat, ſtirring it from time to time with 


a wooden ſpatula. 


By this means, the phoſphorus will ſeparate from the oil, 
and fink to the bottom: pour off the oil, and make up 
the phoſphorus, while hot, into ſticks for uſe. _ | 

Boerhaave gives us other ways of preparing phyſphoyus. 
Recent urine, he obſerves, digeſted three or four days in 
a tall glaſs, with a heat no greater than that of a healthy 
man, grows ruddy, fetid, and cadaverous; this digeſted 
urine, being put to diſtil in a retort, yields a clear fetid 
liquor, then a yellow volatile ſalt, which, evaporated to 
the conſiſtence of a ſapo, and mixed with four times its 
weight of dry ſand, and the diſtillation continued in a 
covered retort, there ſucceſſively comes over, by greater 
and greater degrees of fire, a fetid brown oil, bluiſh 


fumes, and, finally, a groſs ſhining matter, which ſinks 


in water, and 1s the ſolid phoſphorus. 

To make it more eaſily, and to the beſt advantage, it may 
be proper to take a ſufficient quantity of human urine, 
afforded by a perſon not much given to drink wine, and 


exhale it away in an open veſſel to a rob, or the conſiſtence 


of honey ; then ſet it to putrefy for half a year, and, 


upon diſtillation, it will afford a large proportion of ſalt; 
after which, if fix times its own quantity of ſand, or 
brick-duſt, be added to the remainder, and the diſtillation. 


be continued, as in the caſe laſt mentioned, the Phoſphorus 
will fall into the water. Or it may commodiouſly be pre- 
pared, by ſuffering the rob of urine to digeſt for two years 


in an open veſſel in the open air; during which time, a 


{limy, feculent, unctuous, earthy matter, will fall to the 


bottom; which, being frequently waſhed with pure wa- 
ter, wherein it will not diſſolve, will leave a white matter 


behind it, neither of an alkaline, acid, faline, or terre- 


trial, nor ſcarce of an unctuous nature: and this is of 
itſelf a proper matter for the making of pheſphorus by | 


diſtillation with ſand. | | | 
In order to preparing the phoſphorus, and indeed moſt 


of the other preparations of urine, the firſt ſtep is to re. 
| duce that liquor to the conſiſtence of a rob or thick ex- 


tract: thoſe who have worked on this ſubjeQ ſufficiently 


know how abominably nauſeous and difagreeable a taſk. 
| this is. The operator alone is not the perſon who is al- 
| molt poiſoned by it, but the whole neighbourhood is 


affected; and it is well known, that our Godfrey, who 


uſed to prepare large quantities of this ſubſtance, was 


always obliged to keep a houſe in the field 
this part of the proceſs in. E | 
There is an eaſy and excellent method propoſed by Stahl 
for the performing this troubleſome buſineſs, by means of 
condenſation by cold or freezing. There needs no more 


s to perform 


khan to expoſe the proper quantity of urine to ſome froſty 


nights in winter; or at any time of the year to our ice- 
houſes, or other places where ice is preſerved all the year 
round. T he froſt will, in this caſe, affect a large part of 
the urine, but not the whole; and the liquid part being 
ſeparated from the ſolid ice, it will be found that the 


_ watery parts alone have ſuffered the freezing, and that 


all the unctuous and faline ones are left behind in the un- 
frozen part, which is, by repeated freezings of its yet 


remaining aqueous parts, at length reduced to that fort 


of rob which is required for all the purpoſes of diſtillation, 
and that without any trouble or offenſiveneſs, either to 


| the operator or any body elſe. The power of condenſa- 
tion by freezing in this manner, extends to wine, vinegar, 
and all fermented liquors; but it operates differently on 


the ſeveral different ones, and is to be regulated accord- 
ing to their natures. 'The natural cold of our climate is 
ſeldom too great for any of the liquors we deſite to con- 


denſe ; that is, it is never ſo great as to condenſe the 


whole into ice. It often is not ſufficiently great to con- 
denſe the aqueous part, even after ever ſo many repeti- 
tions. In this caſc, it may be proper to bring in the uſe 
of the common freezing mixtures, made with ice, or 
ſnow and ſalt, To ſuit the artificial degree of cold, in 
theſe caſes, requires care and experience, and is almoſt as 
nice a point as the ſuiting the degrees of heat in the ope- 
rations of chemiltry. | 

In 1743, Mr. Margraaf publiſhed, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy at Berlin, a new and excellent proceſs for ob- 
taining more eaſily and expeditiouſly, and at leſs expence 


than has hicherto been done, a conſiderable quantity of 


phoſphorus, In his proceſs, a kind of plumbum corneum 
is previouſly prepared, by diftilling a mixture of four. 


pounds of minium with two pounds of powdered fal 


ammoniac; the refiduum after the diſtillation, or the 


plumbum corneum, is to be mixed with nine or ten 


pounds of extract of putreſied urine, boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence of honey. This mixture is to be made ſlowly in an 
Iron cauldron ſet upon the bre, and by frequently ſtirring 


the contents. Half a pound of powdered charcoal is 


then 
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much as is poſſible. 
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| then to be added, and evaporation is to be continued | 
till the whble is reduced into a black powder, which 
is to be put into a retort, in order to extract from it, by a 


moderate and gradual heat, all the volatile products of 


- urine, that is, volatile alkali, fetid oil, and an ammoniacal 


matter which adheres to the neck of the retort. In this 
diſtillation the heat is only to be raiſed ſo as to make the 
matter red-hot, After the diſtillation a black and friable 
reſiduum is left, from which the phoſphorus is to be ex- 
tracted by a ſecond diſtillation, and a ſtronger heat. Before 


it is expoſed to another diſtillation it may be tried bythrow- | 


ing ſome of it upon hot coals. If the matter has been 
well prepared, a ſmell of garlic exhales from it, and a 
blue phoſphorical flame is ſeen undulating along the ſur- 
face of the hot coals. This matter is to be put into a 


good earthen retort, capable of ſuſtaining a violent fire, 


and which may be ſecured with a covering of clay and 
hair. Three quarters of the retort are to be filled with 
the matter which is to yield the phoſphorus. It is to be 


placed in the common furnace for diſtillation with a re- 
| tort; excepting that inſtead of being terminated by an 
ordinary reverberatory or dome, this ought to be termi- 


nated by the upper piece of an air-furnace, to which a 


tube is to be applied, the diameter of which ought to be 
from ſour to ſix inches, according to the ſize of the fur- 


nace, and the height from eight to nine feet. This ap- 
paratus, which M. . Beaume uſes, is neceſſary for railing 
a ſuthcient heat, and for the convenience of throwing 
in a ſufficient quantity of fuel through the door of the 
upper piece of the furnace. The retort ought to be 
well luted to a receiver of moderate ſize, pierced with a 


| ſmall hole, and half full of water. For this purpoſe or- 
dinary fat Jute may be bound on with ſtrips of linen, 
dipped in a lute prepared with lime and whites of eggs. | 


The hole in the furnace through which the neck of the 
retort paſſes ought to be well ſtopped with furnace-earth. 
Laſily, a ſmall wall of bricks is raiſed betwixt the fur- 
nace and the receiver, to guard this veſſel againſt heat as 


All theſe preparations being made the evening before the 


diſtillation is to be performed, we are then capable of 


proceeding to this operation, which is very eaſy. The 


' retort is to be heated by ſlow degrees during an hour and 


a half; and then the heat is to be increaſed till the retort 


be red-hot, and the phoſphorus begin to paſs in luminous 
vapours : when the retort is almoſt of a white-red heat,, 


the phoſphorus paſſes in drops, which fall and congeal in 
the water at the bottom of the receiver. 'This degree of 
heat is continued till no more paſſes into the receiver. 
When a retort contains eight pints or more, this opera- 
tion continues about five hours. | 


ſcribes. The advantage of this diviſion is, that if any 


accident happens to one retort, the whole matter is not 


loſt; and as the retorts are ſmaller, a leſs heat is required. 


If indeed, much phoſphorus was to be made, this practice 


would be ſafe and excellent; but Macquer affirms, that 
the method above deſcribed of Mr. Beaume is very con- 


venient when a large quantity of phoſphorus is not wanted 


and that he has never ſeen it fail. | | 

Phoſphorus does not paſs pure in this diſtillation, but is 
blackened by ſoot or coal, which it carries along with it: 
it may be eaſily purified and rendered white and fine by 
a ſecond dillillation or reCtification. This rectification is 
made in a ſmall glaſs retort, to which is adjuſted a ſmall 
receiver half full of water. A very gentle heat is ſuffi- 
cient, becauſe pho/phorus once formed is very volatile: 
and as the fuliginous matters with which it is ſoiled wete 


raiſed merely by the violence of the heat, they remain at| 
the bottom of the retort in this diſtillation, and the phoſ- | 


phorus paſſes very pure. 

The phoſphorus is then uſually divided into ſmall cy lin- 
drical rolls, for the conveniency of uſing it. This is done 
by putting it in glaſs tubes immerſed in warm water, 
This very gentle heat is ſufficient to liquefy the phoſphorus, 
which is almoſt as fuſible as ſuet. It takes the form of 


the glaſs tubes, from which it may be taken out when it 


is cold and hardened. That it may be more eaſily taken 
out of the tubes, theſe muſt be ſomewhat of the form of 
truſtums of cones. All theſe operations ought to be 
made under water, to prevent the inflammation of the 
phoſphorus. | 

Ph:ſpboxus is a kind of ſuIphur compoſed of a peculiar 
acid united with pblogiſton. Ir is extremely fuſible, and 
has, like ſulphur, two kinds of inflammation z one very 
weak; emitting. a flame not powerful enough to kindle 


other combultible matters, but ſuſſicient for the gradual 
- conſumption and burning of its own phlogiſton; the 
other is vivid, brilliant, and ſtrong, accompanied with 
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deerepitation, and capable of inſtantly 
buſtible matter. Phoſpherus reſemble 
in this 5 that all its phlogiſton 
wag rapidity, without any decomy 
ut it differs from ſulphur in being much more 
buſtible. A heat from twelve to fifteen a folk. 


kindling any coris 
8 Vitriotic lulphur 
may be burnt, event 
olition of its acid: 


cient to decompoſe phoſphorus, and to make its 

burn, with a ſenſible lade eſpecially in ee vey 
thereſore, to prevent this decompoſition, it muſt be dre 
ſerved in waterz though in water it will be part] 4 
compoled, and fill the containing bottle with yore frag 
vapours ; its ſurface loſing its ſemi-tranſpatency, and he 
water becoming more and more acid. Zeng 
Phoſphorus, heated by fire ot friction, violent!y inflameg 
burns fiercely, and emits many vapours: It does not 
ſeem to be ſo ſtrongly diſpoſed to unite with metals as 
ſulphur. Phoſphorus is ſoluble in oils and inflammable 
liquors, and forms balſams of phofphorus; but in this 8 
ſtate of combination, it is more diſpoſed to decompoſe 
than when alone. The nature of the acid which enters 


into the compoſition of phoſphorus is not certainly known: 


Stall and many others have ſuppoſed it to be the marine 
acid; and that nothing more was requiſite to produce it 
than to mix and combine properly marine acid with phlo- 
giſton; but M. Margraaf, by many experiments found 
that the phoſphoric acid was different from that of com. 
mon ſalt; and that it was contained in that fingular kind 
of ſalt, which chemiſts call fuſible ſalt, or native falt of 


urine. When the inflammable principle of phi ſphorus 
burns, and is thus ſeparated from the acid, we obtain 2 


diſepgaged ſubſlance, which is at brit dry, but quickly 
and powerfully attracts the moiſture of air, and is ſoon 
reduced to a liquor that has an acid taſte, that converts 
the blue colour of vegetables to a red, and that combines 
to the point of ſaturation with alkaline ſubſtances. T his 
ſubltauce, being deprived of its moiſture by hear, and 
rendered red-hot, may be thus converted into a (olid and 
tranſparent matter, which bas all the appearance of glats, 
Phoſphoric acid appears to be a very powerful folvent : it 


_ decompoſes nitre and common falt, uniting with their 
alkaline baſes, and when combined to the point of ſatu- 


ration with alkaline falts, forms neutral ſalts fimilar to 


the fuſible ſalt of urine. This acid diſſolves neither gold 


nor ſilver; acts in a ſmall degree on filings of copper, 
but eaſily diſſolves the calx of copper; entirely ditiolves 
iron; weakly corrodes tin and lead; changes the colour 
of mercury precipitated per /e, ſrom a red to a yellow and 
white, and by a long digeſtion to a black; and entirely 
diſſolves white arſenic and zinc. | 
Wich regard to the effects of a phoſphoric acid on the 


| | ſolutions of metals by other acids, we may obſerve, that 
Mr. Margraaſ's apparatus is ſomewhat different from that 


above deſcribed, He divides the whole quantity of mat- 
ter from which the phoſphorus is to be obtained into fix 
. {mall retorts, which he places in a furnace that he de- 


it produces no change in the ſolution of gold in aqua regia, 
but ſome time afterwards precipitates part of the gold in 
its metallic ſtate, and it affects the ſolution of (ilver nearly 
in the ſame manner: from the ſolution of mercury in 


nitrous acid, a copious white precipitate is formed by the 


phoſphoric acid, which is re-diflolved by expoſure to the 
cold. A white precipitate is alſo obtained from a ſolu- 
tion of lead in nitrous acid, by means of the pheſphoric 
acid. Such are the principal properties of this acid, enu- 
merated by Margraaf, who found that it is not pecuiiar to 
animal urine, having been diſcovered in many vegetable 
matters, particularly farinaceous grains, when expoled 
to great heat in cloſe veffels. To which we may ads, 


that M. Schlofler perceived no ſarther effect than a di- 


minution of weight by keeping it in hot and cold ſpirit 
of wine; that ſpirit of turpentine did not affect it; that 


no efferveſcence was perccivable by diſſolving it in water 


and adding fixed alkali; that an ounce of water was 
capable of diſſolving one hundred and eight grains of ſalt, 


when the thermometer was at 56% z that this ſalt cryltai- 


lizes in ſmall parallel and equal priſms, with four obioug 
equal ſides, and two truncated extremities ; that, when 
dillolved, it did not affect gold, tin, lead, mercury, ot 
Glver ; that filings of ſteel rendered the ſolution whitiſh, 
but clear; that copper was {lightly corroded, bilmuth not 
touched, zinc ſlowly diſſolved by means of heat; that it 
precipitated ſilver from aqua tortis, in form of a black 
powder, and mercury from aqua fortis in a white mals, 
and copper, iron, and tin, from aqua tortis 3 that it did 
not affect lead difſolved in aqua fortis; that it precipitat- 
ed biſmuth and antimony in form of a white powder; 
and that zinc diflolved in aqua fortis remained undiſturbed. 
Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, that this acid may be calily Pro- 
cured from ſolid phoſphorus by expoling it 10 the open an 
in the mouth ot a phial, paſling into a phial which fe- 
ceives the acid, as the phoſphorus gradually waſtes by this 
kind of accenſion; but it muſt be ſet in a place, neither 
very cold nor very warm, If it ſmokes, and is in dan. 
ger df taking fire, it may be preſerved by plungipg e 
inſtantly in water. I his phoſphoric acid, be , 1 


ſoon ſaturated with nitrous vapour, and atſumes 4 oP 
| indig 
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indigo blue colour; it yields no air by heat, even with 


ſubſtances containing phlogiſton, except that in the ſo- 


| Jution of iron, which it readily diſſolves, and by mixing | 


it with minium, it yielded a ſtrong inflammable air. 
Dr. Ingenhouſz obſerves that the phoſphoric acid, when 
hot, diflolves glaſs. M. Scheele has lately diſcovered a 
curious and eaſy method of procuring the phoſphoric acid 


from bones by means of the oil of vitriol: the proceſs for | 


this purpoſe has been ſince ſtated and explained, in the 
yarious circumſtances attending it, by other chemiſts. 

Meff, de Morveau, Maret, and Durande, in the Ele- 
mens de Chemie, &c. lately publiſhed at Dijon, uſed 
twelve pounds of bone calcined to whiteneſs, finely pow- 
dered and ſifted, and added to them a ſufficient quantity 
of the common or ſtrong oil of vitriol, till an efferveſ- 


cence no longer appeared. They then added a little |. 
more of the acid, and afterwards a little water, in order | 


to promote the action of the acid upon the earth, 


An anonymous writer obſerves, that the efferveſcence | 
appears to have no neceſſary connection with the expul- | 
ſion of the phoſphoric acid from the bones, as it depends | 


only on the expulſion of a certain quantity of fixed air 
contained in them: and, as the quantity of oil of vitriol 
is not ſtated by other writers, he adds, from his own ex- 


perience, that in a proceſs of this kind, ten ounces in | 
weight of the ſtrongeſt oil of vitriol were added to eight | 
ounces of burnt hartſhorn, or the CCC. of the ſhops. | 


The matter thus obtained, is boiled for a long time, with 
the addition of a large quantity of water, and afterwards 


filtered; and the matter remaining in the filtre repeated- | 
he whole my is] 
ter- | 


ly edulcorated with hot water. 
then ſer to evaporate, firſt in earthen veſſels, and a 
wards in capſules of glaſs or china ware. To expel 
the vitriolic acid from the liquor thus concentrated, 
M. Scheele directs that it ſhould be diſtilled to dryneſs in 


a glaſs retort, placed in a reverberatory furnace. The 


other authors effect this expulſion with leſs trouble in the 

laſs capſules; and then put the dry matter into a cruci- 
ble, where it was kept in fuſion till it ceaſed to yield ſul- 
phureous vapours. It was then poured out of the cruci- 
bie in a vitreous ſtate. . | | 


'To procure the phoſphoric acid in 2 ſtate of greater - 5 


rity, or more free from ſelenite, or earth, it is proper firſt 


to convert it into A For this purpoſe, the au- 


thors of the Elemens Chymie, &c. juſt cited, having re- 
duced the whole of the vitreous ſubſtance into powder, 
and mixed it with one third of its weight of powdered 
charcoal, diſtilled the mixcure in an earthen retort, From 
the quantity of calcined bones above mentioned, they 
obtained fix ounces and ſeven drachms of excellent pho- 
pberus. From this, the acid may ealily be afterwards 


obtained in the pureſt ſtate, by the uſual method of ac- | 


cenſion, &c. It is obſerved, that the phoſphoric acid may 
de procured in ſtill greater quantity from egg-ſhells ; and 
that it has even been found in the mineral kingdom, and 
obtained from certain white lead ores. Monthly Review, 
vol. Ixvi. p. 135, &c. | | 

Dr. Prieſtle 
rus, in different kinds of air; and has found, that it 
ſmoked and gave light in the acid air, juſt as it would 
have done in common air confined, without being ſenſibly 
waſted for twelve hours, and with a very inconſiderable 
_ diminution of the bulk of the air; in alkaline air it gave 


no light and made no laſting change in its dimenſions in | 
nitrous air, it gave no light, nor did it leſſen its power of | 


diminiſhing common air, and the phoſphorus remained un- 


changed; and after having remained a day and two nights | 
in vitriohc acid air, it produced no ſenſible effect, and | 


gare no light. 1 3 | 
Dr. Vordyce has ſuggeſted the following eaſy method of 
reducing pho/pborus to powder: take phoſphorus of urine 
two drachms z put it into a four-Ounce phial ; pour upon 
it three ounces of water; heat it gently by immerſion in 
warm water, till the pho/phorus melts ; ſhut the phial with 
a cork; take it out of the water, and ſhake it briſkly till 
it be eold; and the phoſphorus will be found in powder. 
A receiver may be lined with this powder by adding a 
very ſmall quantity of water to it, and then making the 
powder to adhere to its internal ſurface, by gently inclin- 
Pb/pharus, and Prieſtley's Experiments and Obſervations 
on Air, &c, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. part ii. p. 504, &c. 
Pnostgnogus, properties of ſolid. 1. With this p90ſpborus 
one may write on paper, as with a pencil, and the letters 
will appear like flame in the dark; yet, in the light, no- 
thing will appear but a dim ſmoke. | 
it the letters written with this phoſphorus are warmed by 
the fire, they preſently become dark lines, which conti- 
nue upon the paper like ink. To 
2. A little, piece, rubbed between two papers, takes fire 
een and if care be not taken in the manage - 


_ 


lent exerciſe. 


HOSPHORUS, Bolognian, or Bononian. 


s made many experiments with phoſphe- | 


ing and turning the receiver round. Chem. Dit. art. | 


Vor. III. be 267. 
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ment of it, there is danger of burning the fingers, the 
phoſphorus being er inflammable. . 
Its burning is very vehement, and penetrates deeper 
into the fleſh than common fire; and it is very difficult 
to be extinguiſhed. „ 
Dr. Slate, in order to determine whether air contains the 
pabulum of flame, as ſome have ſuppoſed, placed a large 
piece of phoſphorus in a receiver; but upon exhauſting 
it, he found that it became more-luminous, and that 
upon admitting the air it returned to its former ſtate. 
This property was alſo aſcertained by ſeveral experiments 
of Mr. Haukſbee.. . ee e 
M. Caſſini happening to preſs a piece in a cloth between 
his fingers, the cloth immediately took fire; he endea- 
voured to put it it out with his foot; but his ſhoe caught 
the flame, and he was obliged to extinguiſh it with a 
braſs ruler, which caſt forth rays in the datk for two 
months after. | | : 
The ſolid phoſphorus ceaſes to ſhine and never ſpoils, pro- 
vided it be kept in a phial full of water; but if any part 
of it emerge, it will ſhine, though the glaſs be her- 
metically ſealed ; and will continue ſhining in a large 


glaſs without water for ſeveral days, with very little di- 


minution of its light or weight; and even when immerſed 
in water, it will ſometimes make very bright and vigo- 
rous coruſcations in the air: that in form of an un- 
guent, does not keep ſo well; and the liquid phoſphorus 
worſt of all. 20 | | 


The liquid phoſphorus is beſt nade by digeſting in horſe- 


dung, a little bit, or ſome ſcrapings of the ſolid kind, 
for two days, in oil or eſſence of cloves, oil of turpen- 


tine, or the like. After diſſolution, the oil will be fo im- 


pregnated with it, that, upon opening the bottle, the 
matter will appear on a flame. | | | 


PHOSPHORUS, experiments with liquid. By waſhing the face, 


hands, or the like, with liquid phoſphorus, Dr. Slare tells 


us they will be made to ſhine very conſiderably in the 


dark, and the luſtre thereof will be communicated to 
adjacent objects, yet without any offence to the ſkin. 


As ſoon as the candle is brought in, the ſhining diſappears, 


and no change is perceivable. 


This phoſphorus emits frequent flaſhes like lightning, 
even when cloſe ſtopped, eſpecially in warm water. 


Hence Mr, Boyle takes occaſion to draw a parallel be- 


tween lightning and phoſphorus. Phil. Tranf. Abr. vol. 
iii. p. 348, &c. Haukſbee's Phyſico Mech. Exper. p. 122. 


In ſome caſes animal ſweat, which is ſimilar to urine, 


has been obſerved to be phoſphoraceous, without any 
preparation. An inſtance of this kind is related of a 


_ perſon who uſed to eat great quantities of ſalt, and who 


was a little ſubject to the gout, after ſweating with vio- 
| ſe. Stripping himſelf in the dark, his ſhirt 
ſeemed to be on fire, and a urinous ſmell was perceived, 


ſimilar to that which iflues from cabbage much ſalted 


and ſtrongly fermenting. Act. Cæſarienſia, vol. v. p. 334. 
The ſecond kin 
of artificial phoſphorus is a preparation of a ſtone called 
the Bononian ſtone, from Bologna, a city in Italy, near 
which it is found. 105 | 

The firſt who undertook to make this ſtone luminous, was 
a chemiſt of that city, called Vicenzo Caſſiorolo. Poterus, 
Licetus, &c. have deſcribed the proceſs; but miſtakenly. 
M. Homberg, who made a journey to Italy, expreſly to 
learn the preparation, firſt communicated the fame to M. 
Lemery, who publiſhed it in the ſeventh edition of his 
chemiſtry. See BONONIAN /zone, and LAPIS Bononienſis. 
Under thoſe articles, the reader wilt find ſome account of 
the diſcovery of this ſtone, and of the method of prepar- 
ing it, We ſhall here ſubjoin ſome farther particulars on 
this ſubject, chiefly extracted from the difſertations of M. 
Margraaf, The Bolognian ſtone, he ſays, is ſoft, friable, 
heavy, cryſtallized, and incapable of efferveſcing with 
acids, before it has been calcined in contact with ſuel, 
and with a free acceſs of air. Theſe qualities have in- 
duced him to claſs it among the heavy fuſible ſpars, which, 
by a preparation ſimilar to that for the Bolognian (tone, 
are rendered phoſphoric. After analyſing theſe ſubſtan- 
ces, he concludes that all contain a vitriolic acid, united 
to an alkaline or calcareous earth. In order to render 
theſe ſtones phoſphoric, ſuch of them ought to be choſen 
as are the cleareſt, but cryſtalized, molt friable, moſt 
heavy, which exfoliate when broken, and which contain 
no hetrogeneous parts. They are to be made red-hot 
in a.crucible, and reduced to a very fine powder in a glaſs 
mortar, or upon a porphyry, and not in a copper mortar, 
which will obfiruck. the ſacceſs of the operation. The 
powder tlius obtained, is to be formed into a paſte with 


| | wr tragacanth, and divided into cakes as thin as a knife. 


ſe are to be dried by a gradual heat. An ordinary 
reverberatory furnace is to be filled to three quarters of 
its height with charcoal, and the fire to be kindled; upon 
| 10 U | this 


then calcined, and are to be cleanſed ſrom the aſhes by 


_ cially if the perſon obſerving it has been ſome time in 


P 


made with Bolognian ſtone and phoſphoric ſpars, difter- 


dently a nitre with a calcareous baſis, and in calcination 


into a pint, or half a pint of ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, cach- 


| Jute this Tiquor with fair water, filtre it through a paper, 


Heat. 


PhHosPHORUS, antimonial, is the name of a ſubſtance hav-“ 
ing the qualities of the phoſphorus diſcovered by Mr. 


HOSPHORUS, the hermetic, or ProspHoORUS Balduini, 


the year 1677. 


merated in the ſequel of this article. 
ProsPHuRUS, ammoniacal, compoſed of ſal ammoniac and 


Matter, and will anſwer the purpoſe eafily and often, 


this charcoal the flat ſurfaces of the cakes are to reſt; 
and more charcoal is to be placed above them, ſo as to 
fill the furnace, which is then to be covered with its 


dome, the tube remaining open : all 'the coal is to be 
conſumed, and the furnace left to cool. The cakes are | 


blowing upon them with bellows, He farther obſerves, 
that after this calcination, through the coals, if the ſtones 
be expoſed to a ſtrenger calcination during a full balf 
hour under a muffle, their phoſphoric! quality will be 
rendered ſtronger, Ac. Berlin, 1749, and 1750. 

This phoſphorus has not any ſenſible heat, and only be- 
comes luminous after being expeſed to the ſun, or the 
day-light ; in which ſtate it reſembles a burning coal, and 
preſerves its light five or fix minutes in the dark, eſpe- 


e * 


the dark, or has ſhut his eyes, that the pupils may be 
ſufficiently expanded; during which time, the light gra- 
dually dwindles; and, to recover the ſhining, it muſt be | 
expoſed afreſh to the light. 9 


which makes the third kind, and properly belonging to the 
ſame claſs with the former, is a preparation of Engliſh. 
chalk, with aqua fortis, or ſpirit of nitre, by the fire. 
This makes a body conſiderably ſofter than the Bolognian 
ſtone ; but it has all the qualities thereof, It has its name 
from its inventor Baldwio, a German chemiſt, called 
Hermes, in the ſociety of the Nature Curioſorum; whence 
its other name Hermetic. It was diſcovered a little beſore 


This phoſphorus of Baldwin is exactly ſimilar to thoſe 
ing only in the kind of acid which it contains. It is evi- 


acquires its phlogiſton from the nitrous acid, the chalk 
alſo containing ſome of this inflammable principle. It is 
obſerved, however, that this is not ſo good a phoſphorus 
as the Bolognian; it is not ſo luminous, it does not re- 
tain the light ſo long, it ſoon loſes 1ts virtue and never 
recovers it again. Acad. Par. 1693, p. 271. | 


The proceſs for making this phoſphorus, though Baldwin | 
gave no directions for it, nor ſo much as mentioned the 


materials, was communicated to the Royal Society, in 
1679, by Dr. Slate, and publiſhed by Grew, in his Mul. 
Reg. Soc. p. 353; and is as follows: take good firm 
chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then powder it; put 


liatim, as much of the powdered chalk as will ſerve wel! 
to ſatiate it, i. e. till it becomes ſweetiſh, and makes no 
efferveſcence upon the injection of the chalk. Then di- 


and ſo evaporate it in a large glaſs, or glazed veſſel, or 
good Heſhan crucible, to a dry ſalt. The preparation may 
be performed in four hours. | 

To this claſs we may alſo reſer ſome other pheſphori, enu- 
As the | 


lime, which Mr. Homberg firſt diſcovered. 
The method of preparing it is this: take one part of ſa] 


ammoniac in powder, and two parts of lime extinguiſhed | 


by lying in the air: mix them exactly together and fill 
a crucible with the mixture; ſet it in a ſmall melting 
As ſoon as the crucible grows red hot, the mat- 
ter in it will melt, and it mult be ftirred with an iron rod, 


leſt it ſwell over the edges of the crucible : as ſoon as the 


whole is melted, pour it into a copper baſon; it will ap- 
pear of a greyiſh colour and vitrified, and if it be firuck 
upon with any hard body, there will be ſeen a fire all over 
the place where the blow was given. As this matter 1s 
brittle, however, and the ſome maſs will not ſerve often 
for the experiment, the beſt method is to dip iron rods 
in it while melting, and theſe will be covered with the 


Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. 
This is a combination of quick-lime with the acid of ſal 
ammoniac, and receives its phlogiſton from the ſal am- 
moniac. 


Geoffroy, in his experiments on antimony. This gentle- 
man had prepared a ſoap from pot-aſhes, quick-lime, and 
oil, with which he made ſeveral experiments on antimo- 
ny; among others, he was defirous, by means of this, to 
reduce ſome diaphoretic aptimony, which he had before 


made from two parts of the regulus of antimony, and| 


three parts of nitre; but, inſtead of the reduction which 
he was labouring after, his operation afforded him a much 
more ſingular phenomenon : the reſult of them being a 
phoſphorus, which he had never thought of; a matter 
which, after having remained perfectly quiet while cloſe 


and porous; the fire was then ſuffered to go o 


way to a great diſtance. 


| 


{topped down, took fire as ſoon as ever it was expoſed to 


2 


pH o 


the air; and that with a violent detonat! art: 
9 8 where a ſhower of fire. ee aartiag 
t is eaſy to ſee, that there are in the preparati 
requiſites for ſuch an effect; nitre, che e frag eee 
the burnt ſoap, and ſulphur both from the ſoap d 4 
the regulus of antimony; and to all theſe a fort of =" 
either from the ſoap, or from ſome exrthy parts 4 
antimony. It is caly to conceive, that all theſe fubſt : 
ces, coming to a mixture together, ſhould be read 70 
catch fire and blaze, upon a proper application; but 1 
not = 1 to account for the effect's being produces 
mere the sir, after the whole 
time n \ Mute of reſt. 1 n i 8 
The method of preparing this new ſpecies of 
this: Mr. Geoffto led two nee of 10 70 gh * 
one ounce of this diaphoretic antimony; this "DoS b 
ing put by little and little into a red-hot crucible, took f 1 
and ſwelled very much; aſter it had done flaming the — 
ſubſided, and became a red or fire- coloured ſubſtance por 
an even ſurface, but ſtill throwing up a vaſt quantity of 
bluiſh-green luminous vapours: and all this re be 
happened on every freſh throwing in of the Sales with | 
out the leaſt variety; when the whole quantity was throw 3 
in, and had ceaſed to give any flame or luminous vapo . 
it remained in the crucible in the form of an Ns rg 
muſhroom, being hollow, very porous, and of a þ! ck 
colour. When the crucible was taken out of the fr 
the edges of this ſubſtances were beaten down into the 
middle, and the whole covered with an ounce of freſh 
ſoap; when this Jaſt ſoap was burnt, and a ſmall blaith 
flame appeared upon the ſurface of the maſs, the cruci- 
ble was covered with a lid, and a large quantity of char 
coal laid upon it, and the fire blowed up very briſk] hs 
a hundred blaſts of the bellows, or thereabouts; ; #34 
notwithſtanding the fierceneſs of the fire, there ws 5 
fluid ſcoria formed, but the whole maſs remained ſpungy | 
the crucible placed in a corner of the 1 = 
for five hours. In the evening when the crucible was 


perfectly cold, Mr. Geoffroy went to examine the matter, 


and a ſervant went to uncover the maſs, by removing its 


ſurface with an iron inſtrument; but the moment the 
air was admitted, the whole maſs took fire, burning with 


a very conſiderable noiſe, and darting its flames every 
Mr. Geoftroy repeated the proceſs ſeveral times, and al- 
ways with the ſame ſucceſs, whether he ufed his own 
diaphoretic antimony, or that made in the common man- 
ner. The great caution to inſure the ſucceſs, ſeems to 
be taking care of not carrying the fire too far before the 
addition of the laſt quantity of ſoap. Mem. Acad. Scien. 
Par, 1736. | | 2 | 
HOSPHORUS of the Berne-/lone, s a name given to ſtone 
(which, when heated, becomes a sort of phoſphorus) from 
Berne, in Switzerland, the place where it s Found. 
This fubſtance was ſent to the members of the Royal 
Academy at Paris, by M. Bourguet, and referred by 
them to the examination of M. du Fay, whoſe account of 
it is publiſhed in Mem. Acad. Paris, 1794, | 
The Berne-/i-ne is of a moderate hardneis, conſiderably 
pellucid, and uſually colourlefs, or whitiſh, though 
ſometimes with a tinge of green, yellow, or ſome other 
colours: it is compoſed of a number of plates, or flakes, 
laid over one another, in the manner of the iſland cryſtal; 
and therefore, like that body, is plainly a fpar. It breaks 
into ſeveral faces, and has different angles; but of a 
ſomewhat determinate meaſure, the acute ones being of 
ſixty degrees, and the obtuſe ones of one hundred and 
twenty. | | 
This ſtone, when heated at one of its angles with the 
flame of a lamp or candle, ſpliis by means of the flame's 
inſinuating itſelf into the interſtices of the plates that are 
leſs firmly united; and theſe ſeparate, and ſome fragments 
uſually fly off with conſiderable violence. One of theſe 
pieces, carried into an obſcure place, appears ſurrounded _ 
with a blue flame, which laſts about a minute. And it is 
to be obſerved, that theſe pieces which fy off have all the 
ſhape of an irregular pyramid, with an uneven baſe. If 
this ſtone be put into a crucible, and ſurrounded with. 
coals, it becames a very beautiful phrſphorus. The 
whole bottom of the crucible is ſeen, even though it be 
in broad day-light, ſhining with a bright and beautiful 
bluiſh white; and if it be carried into a dark place, the 
light is ſeen much more beautifully, If, aſter it 1s cold, 
it be again heated in a crucible, in the fame manner it 
ſhews the ſame bright appearance. After this, it it be 
tried a third time, it docs not ſhine at all. According 
to all theſe phenomena, the effects of fire upon this ſtone 
ſeem to depend on a ſulphur contained in it, probably of 
the ſame nature with that which enters the compolition 0 


the metals, This may, by means of a hcat, ſuch as that 
| | given 


given by the candle or in the crucible, diſengage itſelf ſo 
far from the body of the ſtone as to take fine; and when 


it has burnt ſo long as to conſume itſelf, the luminous 


The co 


propert of the ſtone ſeems to ceaſe. 3 i 
. gems are cryſtals of a | para kind, tinged 
with the ſulphur or PHLOGISTON of metals: this ſulphur 
ives them their colour, and conſequently it oughtto give 
them the properties of the Berne: ſlone, if it were not too 
fixed to be diſſipated in the ſame eaſy manner, and to 
take fire in the diſſipation. And it appears, on trial, that 
the baſtard emeralds of Auvergne and other places, the 
matrix of the amethyſt, the ſragments of ſome of the ac- 
cidental jaſpers, the hyacinths, and {ome ſort of rubies, are 
all phoſphoruſes of the nature of the Berne: tone, but with 
different degrees of brightneſs. The mother of the 
emerald, the yellow jaſper, the water ſapphire, the mala- 


chite, the opal, and the garnet, have none of them any | 


of this property. | | 
Since the ſame ſulphurs which take fire in the Berne-ſtone 
are what give colour to theſe other ſtones, it ſhould ſeem, 


that thoſe which are not of this phoſphorus kind, nor give 
a light after being heated, ſhould not loſe their colours in 


the fire; and this is found to be true in the garnet, which | 


does not loſe any part of its colour, nor is it at all lumi- 


nous; whereas the hyacinth, and ſome of the jaſpers and | 
\_ other ſtones, which loſe a part of their colour, not the 


whole, in the fire, become alſo in part luminous, or 
more ſo, in degree, according to the quantity of colour 
which they loſe. This, however, is no certain rule, f:nce 


the mother of the emerald, the topas, and ſome other | 
ſtones, loſe all their colour, and yet are not at all Jumi- | 


| 


nous. The reaſon of this ſeems to be, that the ſulphurs 


are driven out of theſe ſtones ſo ſlowly, and in ſuch mi- 
nute quantities, that they are not at any time collected 


into body enough to be capable of flame, There is no- 
thing to be objeded as to the Bernenſtone ſhining: though | 


they are uſually white, they may poſſeſs no ſmaller 
portion of ſulphurs than the coloured ſtones; only in 


thoſe the ſulphurs may be colourleſs, or whitein themſelves. | 


It may be poſſible alſo that the ſulphurs, in a ſtone of this 
kind, may be diſperſed in ſuch ſmall molecules, as not to 


| form a body ſufficient to give any colour; but, when 
collected, in order to be driven off in the fire, they may 


then be ſufficient in quantity to give a blue tinge io the | 


The iſland cryſtal, which is alſo a ſpecies of ſpar, and | 


which greatly reſembles this Berne: ſtone in many particu- 


P 


lars, flies to pieccs allo in the ſame manner, on being | 


heated; and when carried into the dark, this alſo gives 
ſome ſparks of light, but they are few in number, and 
looſely ſcattered over the ſurface: when this ſtone is burnt 
a little in the crucible, there is ſome ſmall appearance of 


all the pieces are regular parallelopipeds, as was the ori- 
ginal maſs. | | | | | 


It is to be obſerved, that the Berne-/lone, and others of the | 
ſame kind, which only ſhine in the dark, and that only | 


for a tew minutes, when firſt taken out of the fire, are, 
properly ſpeaking, endued with no other luminous qua- 


lity than that of a burning coal ; but their light, having | 


been generally unobſerved, and requiring darkneſs to ſhew 
it, has obtained for them the ſpecious title of phoſphor. 


nious Mr. Canton, and publiſhed in the Phil. 'Tranf, for 
1768, vol. lviii. p. 337, Kc. | De 

This is much ſuperior to any ſingle natural ſubſtance, and 
has the advantage of being very eably and cheaply pre- 


| Pared, The proceſs is as follows: calcine fome common 


the flowers of ſulphur ; let this mixture be rammed into]! 
a crucible of about an inch and a half in depth, till it be 


oyſter-ſhells, by keepiug them in a good coal fire for half | 
an hour; let the pureſt part of the calx be pulverized, and 


ſifted; mix with three parts of this powder one part of 


almoſt full; and let it be placed in the middle of the 
fire, where it muſt be kept red-hot for one hour at leaſt, 
and then ſet by to cool: when cold, turn it out of the 
crucible, and cutting, or breaking it to pieces, ſcrape off, 


upon trial, the brighteſt parts; which, if good phoſpho- 


rus, will be a white powder, and may be preſerved by 


keeping it in a dry phial with a ground ſtopple. The 
| W of light which a little of this phoſphorus gives, | 
rſt brought into a dark room, after it has been | 


when 


expoſed for a few ſeconds, on the outſide of a window to 
the common light of the day, is ſuſſicient to diſcover the 
time by a watch, if the eyes have been ſhut, or in the 
dark, for two or three minutes before. By this phoſphs- 
rus celeſtial objects may be very well repreſented ; as Sa- 
turn and bis ring, the phaſes of the moon, &c. if the 
figures of them, made of wood, be wetted with the white of 


flame, with a ſmell of ſulphur, and the matter in the | 
bottom of the crucible is found ſhattered to pieces; but 


| P 
HOosPHORUS, Canton's, is an artificial pro/phorus, the me- 
thod of preparing which was diſcovered by the late inge- 


an egg, and then covered with the phoſphorus, And theke | 


figures appear to be as ſtrongly illuminated in the tight) 


by the flaſh from a near diſcharge of an electriſied bottle, 
as by the light of the day. This phoſphorus receives no 


| . from being expoſed to the direct rays of the ſun, 


which is the caſe of ſome of the more delicate kinds, as 
Beccarius has remarked, and Lemery ſuppoſed with all. 
However, it cannot be expoſed to moiſture without loſing 
its property of imbibing and emitting light, and alſo its 
whiteneſs, Mr. Canton found, that it was more affected 
by mixture with ſpirit of wine than with ether. It had 
been long known, that heat promotes the expulſion of the 
light which has been formerly imbibed by theſe phoſphor: : 


Mentzel, who wrote ſoon after the diſcovery of Baldwin's 
phoſphorus, aſſerted that it had the property of becoming 


luminous by heat only; the ſame fact was obſerved by 
M. Du Fay ; but the principle on which it depended was 
diſcovered by Beccarius, M. Margraaf, and Mr. Canton, 
independently of one another. Beccarius was firſt of 
opinion with Mentzel, that the light was produced by 
heat; but finding by repeated trials, that, without pre- 


vious expoſing to the light, hear had no effeR, he relin- 


quiſhed that opinion. M. Margraaf fell at firſt into the 
ſame miſtake with Beccarius; but he afterwards obſerved 
that the phoſphorovs would not ſhine by being placed upon 
a hot furnace, unleſs it had been expoſed to the light two 
or three days before. Upon the whole, he concludes, 


chat the light is held in this ſubſtance by attraction, and 


afterwards expelled by heat. Mr. Canton alſo, without 
any knowledge of the obſervations of Beccarius and 
Margraaf, found, by a variety of experiments, that, when 
his phoſphorus had imbibed light, and had emitted all that 
it could in the common ſtate of the atmoſphere, it would 
emit more upon the application of heat, but that a con- 
tinuance of the ſame degree of heat would only make it 


luminous for a certain. time. Whence he infers, that 


there is a ſtrong attraCtion between light and the particles 
of natural bodies: and that the ſtrong vibrations into 
which heat throws them compels them, as it were, to 
quit their hold of each other; and the light which this 
phoſphorus gives, by being heated to a certain degree, ap- 
pears to be cauſed by its throwing off adventitious parti- 
cles, and not by any of its own; ſince its light will de- 


creaſe, and be entirely gone, before the phoſphorus be hot 
enough to ſhine of itſelf, or to emit particles of light from 


its own body. Lemery and Muſchenbroeck have obſerved 
that the Bologuian pho/phorvs imbibes leſs light when hot 
than cold; becauſe it appears leſs bright when carried into 


a dark room; but this circumſtance is accounted for by 


Mr. Canton, by its parting with its light faſter when hot 
than when cold, and, therefore, parting with more in the 


time of the conveyance from one place to anotker : and 


this, he alſo ſays, ſeems to be the cauſe why the Bolog- 


nian phoſphorus never appears ſo bright after it has been 
illuminated, and, conſequently, in ſome meaſure heated, 


by the direck rays of the ſun, as after it has been only 
expoſed in the ſhaded open air, to the common light of 
the day. However, there is reaſon to imagine, that the 


ſame degree of heat, which diſpoſes the phoſphorus to 


throw vtt the light after it has been imbibed, muſt like- 


wiſe render it indiſpoſed to receive it. For an account of 
the reſult of Mr. Canton's experiments on this ſubttance 
in favour of the materiality of light, ſee LIGHT. 


HOSPHORUS f@caits, a very fine kind of ph:/phorus, exhi- 


biting many wonderful phenomena, and prepared from 
human dung mixed with alum. „ 
Mr. Homberg, who was the inventor of it, gives the 


method of preparing it in the following manner: take 


four ounces of human dung newly made, mix it with the 
ſame. quantity of roach alum grofly powdered ; put the 
mixture into a ſmall iron ladle, capable of holding about 
a pint; ſet it over the fire in a chimney, and it will melt 
together, and become as fluid as water; let it boil gently 
over a {mall bre, continually ſtirring it with an icon ſpa- 
tula till it is dry; it will then be difficulc to ſtir, but it 
muſt be kept ſtirring about, and all the lumps it runs into 
muſt be broken, and what adheres to the ſides of the ladle 
ſtirred in and blended with the reſt ; this mult be conti- 
nued till it is perfectly dry, and the ladle muſt be now 


and then taken from the fire, and the matter ſtirred about 


in it, that it may now grow red-hot, When the whole ig 
thus perfectly dried, it will {till be in little lumps, and 
when cold it muſt be rubbed to powder in a metal mortar; 
it mult then be put into the Jadle, and ſet over the fire 
again, it will then become a little moilt again, and run 
into clods and grumes, but it mult be again ſtirred till 
dry; when cold it is to be powdered again, and a third 
time put into the ladle; and when perfecly dried this 


time, it is to be laid by in a paper in a dry place; thus is 


the firſt or preparatory operation finiſhed. | 

'Take two or three drams of this powder, put it into a 
ſmall matarſs, capable of holding an ounce and a half of 
water, and which has a neck fix or ſeven inches long; 


put 
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put a paper ſtopper lightly into the neck of the matraſs; 
then take a ſmall crucible of three or four fingers breadth 


high, put two or three ſpoonfuls of ſand into it, then, 
ſet the bottom of the matraſs on the ſand, and take care 


that no part of it touches the ſides of the crucible z fill | 


up the reſt of the crucible with ſand, and let the whole 
body of the matraſs be covered with it; then ſet the cru- 
cible in one of the common little earthen furnaces, and 
make a charcoal fire about it; for the firſt half hour let 
the coals only reach up to the middle of the crucible, but 
afterwards lay them up to the rim of it; continue this 
fire about half an hour, or till the powder within the 
matraſs is red-hot ; then pile up more charcoal above the 
rim of the crucible, and continue this fire an hour, after 
which let the whole cool. There will ariſe a large quan- 
tity of fumes during the operation, and they will often 
throw out the ſtopper of the matraſs ; but this mult be 
replaced, and the fire a little abated in that caſe : when 
theſe fumes ceaſe, the fire may be raiſed without hurting 
the proceſs, when the crucible is ſo cool that it may be 
taken out of the furnace without burning the hands. 


This is to be done, and the matraſs is to be half laiſed 


out of the ſand to make it bear the cold by degrees, and 
its mouth muſt then be ſtopped cloſely with a cork, in- 
ſtead of its paper ſtopper. If, on ſhaking the matraſs 
about, the matter falls into powder, it is a proof that the 
operation has been well performed ; but, if it hang toge- 
ther in form of a cake, it is a ſign that the matter was 
not well roaſted in the ladle before the putting it into the 
matraſs. EDO | 
When the operation has been well performed, and the 
matter is in powder in the matraſs, pour out a ſmall quan- 


tity of it on a piece of paper, and immediately ſtop the 


matraſs again; the powder upon the paper will imme- 
diately fume and take fire, burning the paper, and any 


other combuſtible matter that is in the way. If there has 


been too much of the powder poured out of the matraſs 
it muſt not be returned in again; for though that ſhould 


be done before it begins to ſmoak, yet it will certainly ſet | 
fire to all that is in the matraſs; from this it may be ea- 


Gly ſeen alſo, that the matter cannot be emptied out of 
the matraſs into a phial, but muſt always be in the veſſel 
in which the calcination was made. . 
If too much alum be uſed, the powder will not take fire 
at all: it will be of different colours, according to the 


veſſel the firſt calcination was made in, and according to 
the degree of fire that was uſed; hence it is ſometimes 


black, ſometimes brown, ſometimes red, green, yellow, 
or white. | 
It takes fire equally well in the day-time and in the night, 
and that without the mixture of any other ſubſtance, or 
without the leaſt rubbing, or any other circumſtance be- 


ſide the mere expoſure to the air. In this it differs from | 


all the other known artificial phoſphor: ; for that of urine 


requires a ſmall degree of heat, in order to its burning ; | 


the ſmaragdine phoſphorus requires a conſiderable degree; 
the Bononian ſtone does not ſhine, except after having 
been expoſed to the day light; and all the others require 
violent rubbing, or a ſmart blow, to produce their light. 
If it be deſired to keep this powder good for any time, it 
muſt be put in a dry place where there is not too much 
heat; the mouth of the matraſs muſt be kept cloſe ſtopped, 


and its body covered with paper; and the place where it | 


ſtands muſt not be in too ſtrong aTgut; for the open 
day-light has been often known to weaken its power, 


and, in fine, wholly to ſpoil it through the glaſs. Mem. 


Acad. Par. 1711. See PYROPHORUS, | 
ProspnoRUS, fulgurating, See FULGURATING. 
PHosrHORUs metallorum, a name given by ſome chemills 
to a preparation of a certain mineral ſpar, which is found 
in the mines of Saxony, and other places, where there is 
copper. The ſpar to be uſed on this occaſion is that kind 
which is tinged green, and ſrom its, in ſome degree, re- 
fembling the 2 4 of the emerald, is called by ſome 
pſeudoſmaragdus, and by others lapis ſmaragdi mineralis. 
'This is to be powdered very fine, and this powder is to 
be laid on a flat plate of copper, iron, or any other me- 


tal: this plate is then to be ſet over: ſome lighted char- | 


coal, and the whole placed in a dark place, The ſpar 


will receive its neceſſary degree of heat for ſhining long 


before the metal will, and, conſequently, as ſoon as it 
begins to ſhine, the fire is not 'to be made any briſker, 
W hile the plate of metal is held in this degree of heat, 
and does not appear at all red, the powder upon it will 
thine like a lighted coal, and will continue ſo for ſome 
time. If it be removed away, and ſuffered to cool, it 
will be fit to repeat the experiment a ſecond time with, 
but its light will not be ſo ſtrong as before, Phil, Tranſ. 
N“ 244. p. 305» 

PuosrHoRvs of ſulphur, the name given by the French 
academicians to a new-diſcovered ſpecies of phoſphorus, 
which readily takes fire on being expoſed to the open air. 
Sce PYROPAORUS, 


2 


2 


— 


pear in form of a granulated powder under the water: 
* 


on Lemery's experiments of ſteel and /uphur taking fire 


PrHosPHORUS, rationale of the effects of. 


| briſk attrition or friction concerned; w 


ite loculi, or cavities, but ſome of the matter of the fire 


p H © 


the invention was Mr. Le Fevre's, and rocefe 6; 
this: the ingredients are two dranis of e 
half an ounce of ſteel filings, ten grains of deten. 4 
and ſix drams of common water. Theſe things be 72 
weighed and ſet apart, powder about half a dram ole A 
ſulphur in a ſmall mortar, then add the colophon _ 
afterwards the remainder of the ſulphur. When r- 
all reduced to a fine powder, put in the filings of ſte . 
and rub the whole together till it is ſo thoroughly mi ves 
that the ſteel does not appear, but the colour of the 3 
looks every where uniform and regular; then add ab , 
twenty drops of the water; and after beating the wl 1 
together add as much more, and continue to do 10 fil 
the maſs is of the ſubſtance of a paſte, but not too oy 
Put this paſte into a ſmall matraſs that will contain abo 
three ounces, and pour on it more of the water til 
ſwim above the ſurface of the paſte near a quarter of * 
inch. The matter of the paſte will then break, and "ag 


ut the matraſs on a ſand-furnace, but give i | 
bert than that the hand can bear to lie 1500 1 
When it begins to heat, the mixture will ferment and 
ſwell, and become black; it is then to be ſtirred with an 
iron rod, and a little more water muſt be added every 
quarter of an hour, till the whole is uſed. The Wee 
will then be very black and liquid; and it is to be then 
taken from the fire, and ſet by for the whole nicht. 
This is the firſt and moſt eſſential part of the operation, 
and in this great care is to be taken that the fire be 00 
too violent; for if the /u/phur be burnt the operation 
will be ſpoiled, and the matter would ferment ſo high as 
to run over at the mouth of the veſſel. 
To finiſh the operation, a little water muſt be added to 
the matter, ſo as to ſwim over it, and the veſſel muſt be 
again ſet in the ſand, and a ſtronger fire given than be. 
fore; this is known to be ſtrong enough when there is. 
any humid vapour obſerved to ariſe out of the mouth of 
the veſſel. This fire is to be continued about two hours 
that the greater part of the humidity may be evaporated; 
which is known by the iron rod finding ſome reſiſtance 
when put into the veſſel, and the matter it brings up be- 
ing granulated and ſolid, or no longer moiſt, it muſt 
then be immediately taken from the fire, and the whole 
is then finiſhed, It is neceſſary to be very exact in this 
laſt and critical minute; for a very little longer ſtanding 
on the fire will burn the /u/phur, and render all the for- 
mer care of no effect. The black matter remaining in 
the matraſs is fo be taken out, and the ſides ſcraped clean 
with an iron rod; any piece of this that happens to fall 
upon a paper takes fire in a very little time, and burns 
away like the other phoſphorus. The proceſs is a very 
nice one, but, by obſerving all the rules here laid down, 
ſeveral perſons have ſucceeded in making the phoſphorus 
to perfection: the whole intent of the operation ſeems 
to be to join together the minute particles of ſteel and 
ſulphur , which when thus joined cannot fail to be very 
inflammable, and to take fire on receiving the ſmalleſt 
humidity from the air to make them ferment. 
It cannot but be obſerved, that this phoſphorus is founded 


together ; but this is a much more nice and accurate 
operation, and a fine improvement on the original plan, 
which was only by mixing large quantities of ſteel filings 
and ſulphur together into a paſte with water, and buty- 
ing this in the earth to make it take fire of "itſelf, and 
thus repreſent the natural phenomena of volcanos, thun- 
der, lightning, &c. Mem. Acad. Par. 1728. 
Phyſphorus may be kindled by the eMuvia of electticity. 
See Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 475. ſect. 14. | 
It may be ob 
ſerved, that in moſt of the natural e there is 2 
ich we may ſup- 
pole either to give the minute parts of the ſubſtance the 
roper motion and agitation neceſſary to convert them 
into fire, if fire be ſo producible (as Bacon, Boyle, New- 
ton, and the generality of the Engliſh philoſophers, have 
ſuppoſed that it is), or elſe to expel and emit the parti- 
cles of fire naturally contained in them. 
In the factitious ſorts, we may note, that a long proceſs 
by fire is uſually required, wherein the matter undergoes 
divers coctions, torrefactions, calcinations, diſtillations, 
&c. in the courſe whereof a conſiderable quantity of fire 
mult neceſſarily be imbibed, and may poſſibly be retained 
therein, 
In that, e. gr. prepared of the fecal matter, M. Homberg 
obſerves, that the aqueous part of the ſubſtance muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have all been evaporated, with the greateſt part 
of the oil, and volatile ſalt, leaving pores or vacuities in 
the places they poſſeſſed ; ſo that what remains is a ſpon- 
eous plexus of earth, and fixed ſalt, having nothing in 


which has been ſtopped and detained therein, much as in 
quick-lime. This 


s here pretty copious, will readily abſorb the moiſture of 


ſuch moi 


and this joined with what fire was there already laid up, 
may make a heat ſufficient to give fire to the ſmall re- 
mains of oils too cloſely connected with the ſalt to have 
been carried off by the calcined fire; ſo that we have 
here every thjng neceſſary to heat and light. 

What confirms this doctrine is, that if the powder be kept 
in a veſſel not ſufficiently cloſe, the air, inſinuating by 
degrees, moiltens and ſaturates it, but that ſo ſlowly, as 
not to produce friction enough to ſet it on fire; ſo that 
it is ſpoiled, and diſabled from taking fire ever after; 
much as is the caſe in quick- lime, which, after it has lain 


fuſion of water. 


conceive heat by the acceſs of the air, or the ingreſs of 


be thrown thereon, is, that the quick-lime, being more 
thoroughly calcined, retains too little fixed ſalt to imbibe 


neceſſary friction. 


zs the powder does, even when water is caſt on it, is, that 
it did not retain enough of the oily matter to afford flame; 
for, if oil were mixed with it, a flame would readily en- 
ſue. Mem. de PAcad. ann. 1711. See PYROPHORUS. 
If we ſuppoſe with Mr. du Fay, that all calcareous ſtones. 
are pokes 1 of being rendered luminous, without the con- 
currence of an acid, we may then ſuſpect that light is 
capable of adhering more to ſome bodies than to others, 
and that calcination gives to calcareous ſtones the pro- 
perty of retaining a greater quantity of light, and during 
a longer time, than other bodies can. This, however, as 
Mr. Macquer obſerves, is a vague conjecture, and not 


opinion, which is more conformable to the reſult of ex- 


contributes to give them, in a conſiderable degree, this 
property, we muſt conclude that acids have a principal 
ſbare in its produCtion. M. Macquer reafons on this ge- 
neral principle in the following manner: we know that 
acids in general, particularly the vitriolic and nitrous, 
have a ſtrong affinity with PyLOGISTON and that when 
they are united with this principle, they form compounds 
ofleſſed of the properties of ſulphur, or of phoſphorus. 
t is alſo certain, that ſulphur, phoſphorus, and probably 
other compounds of acid and phlogiſton, have two me- 
thods of burning; one, vivid and ſtrong, in which their 
_ Phlogiſton forms a very ſenfible flame, and produces not 
only light, but heat ſufficient to kindle combuſtible bo- 
dies; the other flow and weak, capable only of produc- 
ing a light much leſs vivid, without any ſenſible heat, or 


dies. Hence, may we not with probability believe, that 
the acid contained in ſtones rendered phoſphoric by cal- 
cination combined with the phlogiſton of the coals, 
forming with it a ſulphureous compound; and that the 
phlogiſton of this kind of ſulphur or phoſphorus adhering 
but weakly to the acid, or exiſting there perhaps only ſu- 
perabundantly, is very eaſily combuſtible; ſo that the 
mere action of the heat and light of the open air is ſuſh- 
cient to inflame it, but not ſo ſtrongly as to produce heat 


weakly, that only a faint light, obſervable in the dark, is 
produced? The Engliſh tranſlator of the chemical Dic- 
tionary adds, that the principal cauſe of the low com- 


the union between the acid and the n of phoſ- 
Þhoric ſubſtances is weakened by the preſence of ſome 
earth, to which the acid has alſo a diſpoſition to unite 
and that the phlogiſton is thereby gradually diſengaged, 
eſpecially when it is in contact with air, to which it is at 
all times ſtrongly diſpoſed to unite, as we may perceive 
from the neceflary concurrence of that fluid to maintain 
ordinary combuſtion, which is only a more rapid and co- 
pious diſengagement of phlogiſton from the burning ſub- 
ilances. See Chem. Dict. art Phoſphoric tones, Eng. 
edit. and note z | | 

John Baptiſt Beccaria has ſhewn, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. 
part i. att. 25. that the phoſphorus compoſed of ſulphur 
and calcareous earth, imbibed the peculiar coloured rays 
to which it had been expoſed. Thus, having expoſed 
different phoſphoric pieces to rays of the ſun tranſmitted 
through green, yellow, and red cryſtals, he obſerved, 
that each of them, when afterwards viewed in the dark, 


Vor. UI, Ne 267. 


This being fappoſed, we know that the fixed falt, which | 


the contiguous air; and that the ſudden introduction of 0 
be into the pores of the powder, muſt pro- 
duce a friction, which may excite a ſmall degree of heat; 


— 


ſome time in the air, ceaſes to grow hot, even by the af- | 


The reaſon why quick-lime, which contains a great quan- | 
tity of particles of fire, as well as our powder, does not | 


its moiſture into the pores thereof, but that water muſt | 


the moiſture readily and copiouſly enough to excite the 


And the reaſon why quick-lime does not produce a flame, | 


much ſupported by facts. But if we adopt M. Margraaf's | 


periments, that theſe ſtones cannot be rendered luminous | 
without the concurrence of an acid, and the acid only | 


with a heat too ſmall to kindle the moſt combuſtible bo- | 


and a total diſſipation of the phlogiſton, but ſo ſlowly and | 


PHR 


obſervation is deciſive in favour of the opinion, that ph. 
phorus of this kind emits the ſame light that it receives, 
and no other; and that the light is not produced, but 
expelled by heat. | ; 1 

This experiment, which has often failed, for want of 
employing good glafſes, or on account of the weakneſs 
of the ſolar rays, bas been repeated by profeſſor Alla- 
mand of Leyden: who ſays, that having expoſed a pre- 
pared (probably by calcining it with ſome ſulphureous 
ſubſtance) piece of the Bononian calcareous #ho/phorus to 
the coloured rays of the ſun, after their being ſeparated 
by one of his priſms, and looking to it in the dark, he 
found the phoſphorus gave the colour of the ſeparated 
rays to which it had been expoſed. 


Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, to a water found near Wigan in 
that county, which takes fire on holding a lighted candle 
to it. It is not properly the water, however, that takes 
fire in this caſe, but a ſteam which burſts out of the 
ground with it. The author alſo calls it a ſulphurated 
water; but that very improperly, for it contains no ſul- 
phur, but only iſſues out with this bituminous vapour. 

Pfosp Hokus, in A/tronomy, is the morning ſtar, or the 
planet VENus, when ſhe goes before the ſun. | 

The Latins call it Lucir ER; the French etoile de berger; 

the Greeks phoſphorus, from pas, light, and pego, I bear; 

or bring. | 7 

PHOSSA, in Ornitholegy, a name underſtood by ſome to 
expreſs the whole genus of pigeons, but more properly it 
is the name of one ſpecies only, the palumbes torquatus, 
Or RING=dove. FTE . | 

PHOTINX, hr, in Antiquity, a kind of flute in uſe 

among the Greeks, It was the ſame with the plagiaula 

of the Romans. 5 ? | 

PHOTINIANS, in Eccleſtaſtical Hiſtory, a ſet of ancient 
heretics, in the fourth century, who.denicd the divinity 

of Jeſus Chriſt. Tr | 


This prelate publiſhed, in 343, his opinions concerning 
the Deity, which were equally repugnant to the ortho- 
dox and Arian ſyſtems. He maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt 
was born of the Holy Ghoſt and the Virgin Mary; that 
a, certain divine emanation (which he called the Word) 


of the union of the divine word with his human nature, 
Jeſus was called the ſon of God, and even God himſelf; 
and that the Holy Ghoſt was not a diſtinct perſon, but 


condemned by both parties in the councils of Antioch 
and Milan, held in the years 345 and 347, and by the 


82—ͤ— 


from the epiſcopal dignity, and died in exile, in the year 
372 or 375. His opinion was afterwards revived by 
Socinus. | | ; | 


for the art of DIALLIN G. | 


the hours by the ſhadow of a gnomon, whence it is called 
ſciaterica, from oxia, ſhadow; but ſometimes alſo by 
means of the ſun's light, as in ſpot dials, reflecting dials, 
&c. from s, lux, light. 5 | 
PHOXINUS, in Jchthyology. See RoAch and MiNOW. 


head, that is, ſharpened toward the top; the eminences 
of the forehead or occiput, or both, being deprefled, or 
one or both of thoſe parts beyond meaſure prominent. 


head very much faſtigiated and turbinated, and conſe- 
quently deformed. Therſites is deſcribed in Homer with 
ſuch a head. 


name given to a kind of anemone uſed in making gailands 
and other. ornaments, © 
PHRASE, phra/i!, Sac is, of pp, I ſpeak, in Grammar, 
an clegant turn or manner of ſpeech, peculiarly belong- 
ing to this or chat occaſion, .this or that art, or this or 
that language, | 
Thus we ſay, an Italian phraſe, an eaſtein phraſe, a po- 
| etical phraſe, or a rhetorical phraſe. 
A few elegant phraſes, pertinently applied, are an orna- 
ment of diſcourſe; but, if they come too thick, they 


PHRASE 1s ſometimes alſo uſed for a ſhort ſentence, or 
| ſmall ſet or circuit of words, conſtructed together. 

| In.this ſenſe, father Buffier divides phraſes into complete 
and incomplete, 


each in its proper function; i. e. where the noun ex- 
preſſes a ſubject, and the verb the thing affirmed of it. 
Incomplete phraſes are thoſe, where the noun and the verb, 


exhibited that colour to which it had been expoſed. This | together only do the office of a noun, as conſiſting of ſe- 


10 X vera, 


Pos HORUsS, aquatic, a name}given by Dr, Leigh, in his 


They took their name from Photinus their chief, who 
was biſhop of Sirmium, and a diſciple of Marcellus. 


deſcended upon this extraordinary man; that on account 


a celeſtial virtue proceeding from the Deity. He was 


council at Sirmium in 351. He was afterwards degraded 


PHOTOSCIATERICA, 2 term which ſome authors uſe . 


The name is derived hence, that the art not only ſhews 


PHOXOS, ®o{og, one with an acuminated or faſtigiated 
But phoxei are properly thoſe who have the top of their 


| PHRANIAN, in the Botanical Myitings of the Ancients, a 
buſtion which produces phoſphoric light, ſeems to be, that | 


have an ill effect, and make the ſtyle ſavour of affectation. 


PHRASES are complete where there are a noun and a verb, 
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veral words, without aſſuming any thing, 
might be expreſſed in a ſingle word. 


might be expreſſed in one word, truth: as, that which 


PHRASE, phrafe, Fr. in Muſic, denotes the continuance of 


is true ſatisfies the mind; i. e. truth ſatisfies the mind. 


an air or harmony, which forms, without interruption, 


a ſenſe more or leſs complete, and which is terminated | 
by a cadence more or leſs perfect. In melody the phra/: 


is conſtituted by the air; but in harmony it is a regular 


ſeries of concords, united together by diſſonances ex- 
preſſed or underſtood. 


of the phraſes, or elegant expreſſions, in any language. 


PHREATIS, or PuREATT1UM, in Greek Antiquity, a 


court pertaining to the civil government of Athens, which 


was fituated upon the fea-ſhore in the Piræus, and de- 


and which | 


Thus, that which is true is an incomplete phraſe, which 


PHRASEOLOGY, pbraſeolsgia, Sparcoxoma, a collection 


— . / . > 54 
rived its name eo Ts fe, becauſe it ſtood in a pit, 


or, as others ſuppoſe, from the hero Phreatus. The 
cauſes heard in this court were ſuch as concerned per- 


ſons that had fled out of their own country for murder, 

or thoſe that fled for inveluntary murder, and had after- | 
_ wards committed a deliberate and wilful murder. 
_ firſt perſon that was tried in this place was Teucer, upon 
_ a groundleſs ſuſpicion, that he had been acceſſory to the 
death of Ajax. The criminal was not permitted to come 
to land, or fo much as to caſt anchor, but pleaded his 


cauſe in his bark, and if found guilty, was committed to 


the mercy of the winds and waves, or, as ſome ſay, ſuf- | 
fered there condign puniſhment ; if innocent, he was 


only cleared of the ſecond fact, and, according to cuſ- 


tom, underwent a twelve month's baniſhment for the | 


former. Potter's Gr. Antiq. vol. i. p. 111. 


that the PHYLARCHUSs had over the tribe. 


PHRENES, ®prvsg, in Anatomy, the DIAPHRAGM. 


It was thus called by the ancients, from m, mind; be- 
' cauſe they imagined this to be 
ſoul. 


PHRENESIS, phrenzy, or diſt 5 Aion. See PHRENSY and 


Hence. | 


PARAPHRENESIS. 


The 


PHRATRIARCH US, ®pa7piapxos, among the Athenians, 
a magiſtrate that preſided over the phratria, or third part 
of a tribe. He had the ſame power over the phratria, 


the ſeat of the rational | 


PHRENETIC nerves, called alſo diaphragmatic and fto- 


machic nerves, are nervous branches derived from the cer- 
vical nerves, which, joining in a trunk, run through the 


mediaſtinum undivided, till, arriving near the diaphragm, 


PHRENIC veſſeli, an appellation given to a vein and ſome | 


The phrenic artery ariſes out 
and diſtributes itſelf into the diaphragm and pericardium 


they again divide, and ſend off divers branches, ſome 
into the muſcular, others into the tendinous part thereof. 


arteries of the human body, from their paſſing through 
the DIAPHRAGM. | 


of the deſcending aORTA, 


See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 49. 


The phrenic veins, are two veins, which the deſcending 


cava receives immediately after its piercing the diaphragm. 
See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. ©. litt. 9. 7. | 


PHRENITIS, phreneſis, from ppm, mens, the oben 


ing, or, as ſome will have it, from oem, the diaphragm, 


| becauſe the ancients ſuppoſed it to have its ſeat in that 


PHRENSY, in Medicine, a conſtant and vehement delirium, 
or diſtraction; accompanied with an acute fever, raving, 


part, in Medicine, See PHRENSY. 


waking, &Cc. 


It differs from the mania and melancholy, as. theſe are 
without fevers. 8 1 


Phyſicians generally make the phrenitis to conſiſt in an in- 


flammation in the meninges of the brain; and diſtin- 
guiſh it from the parephrenitis, which they ſuppoſe to be 
an inflammation of the diaphragm. 

Willis will have them the ſame diſeaſe, and both to conſiſt 
in an inflammation of the animal ſpirits. He only di- 
ſtinguiſhes them as the inflammation atiſes from the ce- 
rebrum alone, or from the cerebrum and cerebellum to- 


| | won and concludes, that they both ariſe in a fever, 
r 


om the boiling blood's throwing its aduſt recrements 
into the brain. | 


Boerhaave makes the phrenitis either true, wherein the 
cerebrum, or meninges, or both, are inflamed ; or /ymp- 


tomatic, where the matter of a fever is tranſlated into the 


cerebrum. f 
The true one either kills on the third, fourth, fiſth, or 
ſeventh day ; or it changes into a mania, lethargy, co- 


mus, &c. tremors, gnaſhing of the teeth, and grumous | 


blood diſtilling from the noſe in this caſe, are progno- 
ſtics of death. 

The diſeaſe is moſt frequently the effect of inflammatory 
or malignant fevers; though it ſometimes ariſes from a 
ſuppreſhon of the natural evacuations, as the menfes, &c. 
When it ſucceeds an inflammation of the lungs, of the 
inteſtines, or of the throat, &c. it is owing to a tranſ- 


All theſe ſigns predict an approaching phrenitis; 


ſediment. 


lation of the diſeaſe from thoſe parts to the brain. 
8 proves fatal. L 5 and 
e preceding ſymptoms of this diſorder are, long watch. 
ings, troubled fleep, and very reftleſs dreams, acute F 
terrible pains ef the head, rednefs of the eyes fluſh. 
of the face, an entire forgetfulneſs of every thin * 
a wandering of the mind, diſcovering itſelf by dah 
ent anſwers to queſtions, a ſmall defire of liquors, thoy h 
the heat of the mouth plainly indicates all that can . 
caſion the moſt intenſe thirſt; dryneſs of the ſkin: 2 
and flow reſpiration, a weak and flow pulſe, Gngin H 
the ears, a [mall dropping of blood from the noſe bo 
tiveneſs, ſuppreſſion of urine, and an extreme ſenſibility 
of the nervous ſyſtem. | 


but 
-veſſels 
have ſo 


when it has already ſeized the patient, the blood 
of the head all ſwell, and the temporal arteries 
ſtrong a 8 that they ſeem to beat very forcibly; 
the eyes ſparkle and look wild and fierce ; the talk is all 
wild and raving; and at certain times the patient has 
uſually violent fits of ſtruggling to get out of bed; the 
extremities are cold, and the urine thin, white, and pel- 
lucid. When the brain itſelf is inflamed, the pulſe is al- 
ways ſoft and low ; but when the inflammation only af. 
feats the integuments of the brain, viz. the dura and 


pia mater, it is hard. Though the tongue is often black 


and dry, yet the patient ſeldom complains of thirſt, and 
even refuſes drink. A conſtant trembling and ſtarting of 
the tendons is an unfavourable ſymptom; as are alſo a 
ſuppreſſion of urine, a total want of ſleep, a conſtant 
ſpitting, and a grinding of the teeth. The favourable 
ſymptoms are, a free perſpiration or ſweating, a copious 
diſcharge of blood from the noſe, the bleeding piles, and 
a plentiful diſcharge of urine, which lets fall a copious 
Sometimes the diſeaſe is carried off by a 
looſeneſs, and in women by an exceſſive flow of the 
menſes. | 
The perſons moſt ſubject to a phrenitis are thoſe of a ſan- 
3 and plethoric habit, and much given to anger; 
uch as are addlcted to a hot diet, and the uſe of ſtrong 
liquors; ſuch as are many hours together expoſed to the 
ſun in hot weather in their daily occupations; and ſuch 
as have been ſubjeCt to violent head achs, or have had 
habitual hemorrhages at the noſe ſtopped upon them, or 
have had the blood uſually diſcharged by the hzmor- 
rhoids thrown up into the head ; and women who have 
had the menſes ſtopped upon them, and the blood in the 
ſame manner thrown up into the head. Theſe perſons 
are from ſuch e, Piven and accidents, ſubject to 


the phrenitis as an idiopathic diſtemper, dependent on no 


other. But, beſides theſe, others are alſo very ſubjeQ to 
it as a ſymptom in other diſeaſes. People in acute fevers 
are very often thrown into it by an incomplete critical 
congeſtion of blood about the head; and this principally 
happens to ſuch as have been treated by apothecaries in 

an improper and injudicious manner. From the ſudden 
checking of ſweats, many alſo have been thrown into it, 
and ſome from improper bleedings, and more than all 
theſe by a too hot regimen. „ 

An inflammation of the brain is ſometimes the conſe- 
quence of hard ſtudy, anxiety, or grief ; of repellents 
improperly uſed in an eryſipelas, and of external inju- 
ries in the head. 5 
Method of cure. In the cute, two things are chiefly to 
be attended to, viz to lefſen the quantity of blood in the 


brain, and to retard the circulation towards tbe head. 


A clyſter is one of the ſirſt things to be preſcribed in this 
caſe; or, if this cannot be given, from the violence of 
the patient, the bowels myſt be gently relaxed by large 
draughts of warm emollient liquors, with a ſmall addi- 
tion of nitre; after this bleeding is to be ordered, where, 
the pulſe and condition of the patient ſhew it to be ne- 
eeſſary, and gentle alexipharmics are then to be given in 
repeated ſmall doſes, ſuch as the mixtura ſimplex highly 

camphorated, and the like; and, in the intermediate 
times, the violent emotions of the blood are to be quieted 


by the uſe of powders of nitte, tartar of vitriol, crabs 


eyes, and a ſmall portion of cinnabar z theſe are to be 
given with cooling emulſions ; a placid regimen mult be 
obſerved, and the patient kept in a gentle perſpirat!on 5 | 
and external applications are ſomeiumes of great ſervice: 

ſuch are ſpirit of wine and camphor, rubbed on the fore- 
head and temples, and frictions, cataplaſms of various 
kinds, and bliſters laid to the ſoles of the feet. . 

Others in this caſe apply epithems to the forehead, = and 
of the abſolutely repellent kind, ſuch as vinegar of ro a 
or of lavender; theſe are moſt proper in the deim . 
and, if theſe do not ſucceed, the reſolvents are left al- 
terwards to be tried; ſuch are ſpirit of wine and 2 
phor, and ſpirit or tincture of ſaffron; bags of an 
and nitre in powder may alſo be applied; and } 1 
fail, it is proper to put on leeches to the temples an Tor 
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bind the ears; bleeding in the jugular vein is another 
method; and bliſters are to be applied to the legs and 


arms, and ſinapiſms to the feet, compoſed of yeaſt and 
ſtrong vinegar, with muſtard-ſeed, nitre, and other in- 
gredients of that kind; and, finally, when all theſe fail, | 
an irritation of the noſtrils to promote an h:morrhage, | 
and bleeding in the noſe, as practiſed in Egypt, and | 


ſome other countries, is proper. A diſcharge of blood 


from the hzmorrhidal veins is likewiſe of great ſervice, | 


and ought by all means to be promoted; natural or arti- 


diſeaſe proves obſtinate, a bliſtering plaſter ſhould be ap- 
plied to the whole head. yo 
With regard to regimen, the patient ſhould be kept quiet, 
and amuſed and ſoothed as much as poſſible. His ali- 
ment ought to be light, conſiſting chiefly of farinaceous 
" ſubſtances ; and his drink ſmall, diluting, and cooling. 
Junker, Heiſter, and Buchan, | 5 

Dr. Freind has recommended bleeding at tbe jugular 
veins, ina phrenitts coming upon a fever; but Dr. Lang- 
riſh endeavours to prove the bleeding in this caſe to be 
rather hurtful 3 and he thinks the caſes quoted by Dr. 
Freind to prove his opinion, either do it not, or may be 


turned againſt. him, Sec Med. Ef. abridg. vol. ii. p. 
PHRICODES, a term uſed by the ancients for a kind of | 


fever, which is attended with a coldneſs ana ſhivering, 


not only at the beginning of the fit, but at different in- 
tervals throughout its whole continuance. The ſemiter- | 


tian fever is of this kind. The uſual ſymptoms of theſe 
fevers are a remarkable lowneſs of the pulſe, which is 


ſcarce to be felt, but recedes as it were from the finger; | 


the belly is tumefied, and a rumbling noiſe is heard in it, 


and the tongue is very humid, and irrigated with a ſharp | p 


acid humour, as with the ſaliva. | 1 

PHRONTIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates as the name of a 
peculiar diſorder of the general nature of the melancholy 
affections. In this caſe the patient, he ſays, feels, as it 


were, a thorn pricking the abdominal viſcera ; he is ex- | 


tremely reſtleſs and uneaſy, and always avoids light and 
company. He dreads being touched, and becomes ti- 
morous and afraid of every thing; he is moleſted with 
troubleſome dreams, and imagines that he frequently ſees 
ſpectres and frightful objects. | 


| PHRYCTE, a word uſed by the ancient phyſicians as a | 


name for common reſin. | 

PHRYGANEA, in Natural Hiſlory, a genus of the neu- 
roptera order of INSECTS; the characters of which are, 
that the mouth is without teeth, the palpi are four, the 


ſtemmata three, the antennæ are longer than the thorax, | 


and the wings are incumbent, the inferior being folded. 


Linnzus enumerates twenty-four different ſpecies. See 
CaDE-worm. 25 


PHRYGANICUS, in Botany, a term uſed by Dioſcorides, | 


and many other of the ancient Greeks, to expreſs ſuch 


herbaceous plants as have hard and woody ſtalks ; ſuch | 


are the garden-thyme, and ſeveral others of that kind. 
They alfo called theſe plants xylodes, Sg, and bud 
Won. „ | | 1 5 
PHRYGIAN node, in Muc. See Mop, and DrapASON. 
PHRYGIAN one, Phrygius lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, the 


name of a ſtone deſcribed by the ancients, and uſed in 
their time in dying; probably from ſome vitriolic or alu- | 


minous ſalt contained in it, which ſerved to enliven or 
r 
It was a light ſpungy mals, reſembling a pumice, and the 
whiteſt and lighteſt were eſteemed the beſt. Pliny gives 
us an account of their preparing it for uſe for dying, 
which was by moiſtening it with ucine, and then heat- 
ing it red-hot, and ſuffering it to cool again : this calci- 
nation was repeated three times, and the ſtone was then 
fit for uſe; and Dioſcorides recommends it in medicine 
after burning; he ſays it was drying and aſtringent. 


PHRYGIANS, ParYGEs, or PHRYGASTEsS, as St. Epi- 


phanius calls them, in Church Hiſtory, were a branch 
ol the MonTani1sTS; ſo called from Phrygia, a coun- 
11 where they abounded. 8 
They eſtcemed Montanus their prophet; and looked on 
Maximilla and Priſcilla as great propheteſſes. 
This ſpirit of prophecy, or rather enthufiaſm, was their 
diltinguiſhing character. See CATAPHRYGIANS» 
PHRYMA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia gymno- 
ſpermia olaſs ; the characters of which are, that it has 
only one'feed. There is one ſpecies. | 
PHTHIRIASIS, obe, formed from oh, /ouſe, in 
Medicine, the morbus pedicularis, or louſy diſeaſe, where- 
with children, and even ſometimes adults, are afflicted. 
| Its cauſe is in the ſeeds or ova of that vermin laid in the 
cuticle, which here, happening to prove a proper nidus, | 
Deriſhes and foſters the ſeed as to hatch its 


8 


he linen gloths, uſed by goldſmiths to wipe their veſſels 


vomica 


with after gilding, are excellent againſt the phehiriaſs 
on account of the mercury they contain: they are to be 


applied by rubbing the child's head. 


A good diet and cleanlineſs conduce mueh to the deſtrue- 
tion of lice. When they are in the head, let it be 
combed every day, and, after combing, waſhed with the 
following lotion; viz. R Staph. agr. vel. coc. Ind. con- 
tuſ. Z 1. aq. font. fþ i GG. & colaturæ adde ciner. clavel. 
3 PG; or, inſtead of this decoction, ſprinkle the pulv. 


ſem. ſtaph. agr. vel. coccul. Ind. among the hairs every 
ficial evacuations ſhould. be reſtored, if they have been | 


| ſtopped, or others ſubſtituted in their ftead ; and if the | 


night, and confine it with a night-cap. The body-lice 
are deſtroyed by any bitter, ſour, ſalt, or mercurial me- 
dicine, applied to the ſkin. The black ſoap, and the 


flowers called cardamine, or lady's ſmock, are ſaid to be 


ſpecifics in all caſes of lice on the human body. 


PHTHIRION, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 


the pedicularis, or red rattle. See LoYsE-wort. 


PHTHISIS, 90:4, in its general ſenſe, denotes any kind 
of conſumption of the body, in what part ſoever it be 


ſeated, or from «hat cauſe ſoever it ariſe. 
Thus we have a nervous phthifis, and renal phthifis, dor- 
ſal phthi/is, pulmonary phthiſis, &c. 


PHTHISIS, in its proper ſenſe, is reſtrained to a pulmonary 


conſumption, or a conſumption ariſing from an ulcer, or 
other diforder of the lungs, accompanied with a flow 
heQic fever, which waſtes, extenuates, and conſumes the 
muſcular fleſh. 1 


This diſeaſe is properly an ulcerous diſpoſition of the 


lungs, taking its origin from a ſtaſis of blood in that viſ= 


cus, which in time degenerates into matter, and which 
is attended with a very remarkable waſting of the fleſh, 
and loſs of ſtrength. A phthi/is in different perſons, and 
at different times, differs in degree; in ſome caſes it is 
only a tendency to ulceration in the lungs, but in others 
it is an actual ulceration in that part, : 

In the firſt of theſe cafes, where there is only a tendency 


to an ulceration, the lungs are only ſtuffed up with a 
quantity of tenaceous and viſcid matter, or of a mucous 
fluid, with a mixture of blood. This matter by degrees, 


becomes more and more hard and tough, by the diſſipa- 
tion of its more fluid parts; and hence gives a ſcirrhous 
hardneſs to that part of the lungs where it is contained, 
but it is not eaſily changed into abſolute matter. In this 
caſe the patient may live many years, and often there is 
no ſuſpicion of his being in a pi, | 

In the ſecond caſe, or an aCtual exulceration of the lungs. 
the diſeaſe cannot long remain unknown, bat the hectio 
fever, which is its conſtant attendant, readily diſcovers 
it; and the waſting of fleſh, and ſpitting of matter ſoon 
bring the patient to his end, if ſpeedy and efficacious re= 
medies are not applied. . 

Many are very anxious about the diſtinguiſhing a true 
phthiſis from an abdominal hectic; but this is a diſtinc- 
tion of very little uſe in practice, ſince both caſes require 
the ſame regimen : the gently reſolvent and diſcutient 


medicines, and balſamies, which have nothing acid in 


them, are the proper method in a phthifis, and are equally 


| _ neceſſary iu this heQtic. The principal differences, how- 
ever, between them, are theſe : the abdominal hectic al- 
ways is attended with a fever, whereas the phthiſis is of- 


ten free from a ſever, or at leaſt is not attended with one 
of any conſequence. If, in a ſtrong inſpiration, on 
drawing as much breath as may be into the lungs, the 
cough is always 8 on, and there is a pain and ſtrait- 


neſs in the breaſt, that allo declares the ſeat of the diſ- 
order to be in the lungs. 


Atrophies are alſo much of the ſame nature with a phthi/ir, 


differing only in regard to the part they affect, and to the 
age of the patient, An atrophy is an injury of the glands 
of the meſentery, pancreas, or llver, and is common to 
infants; whereas the ph is a like diſtemperature of 
the lungs, and affects pecſons nearer the time of their 
growing to man's eſtate. | | . 
A true phthifis is, however, to be carefully diſtinguiſned 
from that maraſmus which frequently affects old perſons: 
this ariſes from many different cauſes, but never from 
that of a phthifis, or diſtemperature of the lungs, The 
— is alſo a ſome confounded with a 


phithifes, but improperly ; for though theſe diſtempers are 


nearly allied to one another, and often degenerate into 


each other, yet their origin is different. The phthi/is 


takes its origin from an ulcer, properly ſo called; the 


vomica is an abſceſs, or impoſthumation. The ulcer in 
a phthiſis affects the humid parts of the lungs, where 
there is leaſt blood; the vomica, on the contrary, is al- 
hey ſeated in thoſe parts where there is moſt abundance 
of blood; ſince it generally happens, that a vomica is a 
ſhorter difeaſe in its period, and carries the patient off 
earlier; the phthiſis does it more ſlowly and gradually. 
When a vomica, indeed, does not carry off the patient 
at firſt, it uſually degenerates into a true phthiſis; and 
on the other hand, when the matter lodged in the lungs 
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moderate, but in others it becomes in a little time very 
violent. This cough is in ſome attended with a conſi- 


_ perſons, both at the beginning and end of the diſtemper, 


ſpitting than thoſe in a genuine phthiſis. Hence, for the | 
proper diſtinguiſhing of a phthiſis, many other ſymptoms | 


matter, this alſo denotes the caſe to be a true ph. 


. ſtrength, a ſenſation of ſtraitneſs in the breaſt, eſpecially 


weather. The patient is apt to be ſad, his appetite is 
bad, and his thirſt great; the pulſe is -generally quick, 
ſoft, and ſmall; though ſometimes pretty full, and ra- | 
there is either an hereditary diſpoſition to a phthiſis, or 


there is no room to doubt but that the caſe is a true con- 
ſumption or phthſus, 


Mm 


the vapours of corroſive medicines ; and when theſe are 


and particularly in the face, there is not the leaſt room | 


to doubt but that the caſe is a dangerous phrhijis, The 


not to be confounded with the purulent matter voided in 


cale; for it frequently happens in caſes of ſimple colds, 


PaTHIS18, perſons ſubje? to 4. Theſe are principally 


from this diſeaſe. Perſons who are ſubjeQ to hæmor- 
' Thages of any kind, or to violent pains in the head, and 


ciſe, and partcularly ſuch as have had at any time ſpit- 


2 of a. This diſeaſe, when it begins ſlowly 
ö | 


may be known: the utmoſt ſymptom of it in this caſe, 
is a dry cough, which, though not violent, will not be 
| cured, This cough, by degrees, increaſes, and afflicts the 
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| In a true phthi/i5 is ſo acrid as to corode the veſſels, then 
a vomica pulmonum often comes on in the courſe of that 
diſeaſe z but theſe are accidental degenerations of one 
diſeaſe into another 5 and though the firſt caſe is fre- 


quent, the other is more rare. | 


and gradually, has ſcarce any ſigns at all by which it 


patient always, in ſpite of medicines : in ſome caſes it is 


derable ſpitting, in others with very little, and in ſome | 


with no ſpitting at all. 18 . 

It is, however, a vulgar error to ſuppoſe every cough at- 
tended with ſpitting to be a conſumption; for very fre- 
quently the faults of the firſt ae e will give origin 
to coughs more violent, ane attended with a greater 


are neceſſary : , theſe are, that the patient be of an age 
ſuited to this diſeaſe, in general between fifteen and 
thirty-five: the cough alſo, in a true pbthiſis, is con- 


tinual, and always becomes much more violent on being | 


expoſed to the cold, as alſo on drawing the breath very 
deeply, or taking the eMuvia of any acrid ſubſtances z 
and it is often accompanied with a diſpoſition to vomit 


after cating ; when the matter ſeems fetched up from a | 
th, contribute to this diſeaſe. 


great depth, and is ſtreaked with blood, of a ſaltiſn taſte, 
and of an ill ſmell, and approaching to the nature of 


This diſeaſe is always attended alſo with a decay of 


after motion, a more than uſual degree of heat, eſpeci- 
ally in the palms of the hands, and a fluſhing of the face 


after eating, a want of appetite, or a deſire for nothing 

| but cold foods and drinks. "The ſleep in this caſe alſo ra- 

ther tires and weakens than refreſhes the patient, and the 

mouth is dry, the ſaliva glutinous, and the temper uſu- 

; "7 peeviſh, and affected ſtrongly at triſles; the body 
alſo 


becomes extremely ſenſible of all changes of the 


ther hard. If theſe ſymptoms happen in a caſe where 


where there has been any prior injury done to the lungs, 


Theſe prior injuries of the lungs may be either from pre- 
ceding diſeaſes, ſuch as a ſpitting of blood, a peripneu- 
mony, or the like; or from external contuſions or wounds 
of the breaſt; or, finally, from frequently being among 


attended with hectic, or loſs of fleſh in the whole body, 


ſpitting of purulent matter is one of the molt certain 
rms of a perfect phthi/is, but it is not an univerſal one; 
for there are ſome caſes in which the bronchia and mem- 
braneous portions of the lungs only are affected, in 
which a phthifis may arrive at its greateſt degree without 
any ſuch ſpitting. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the 
common thick, yellowiſh, or greeniſh matter, which is 
frequently voided in large quantities in ſimple coughs, is 


a continued phth'fes, | 

The urine of people in this diſeaſe is uſually very like 
that of perſons in health, except that it retains its froth 
longer : this, however, is no certain ſymptom of the diſ- 


in people of phlegmatic habits, ap 

If a vomica pulmonum comes on from a ph hifi, the fe- 
ver, which before was a flow one, aſſumes the appear- 
ance of an acute one; and the pain that attends the 
cough becomes more violent, and reſpiration more diffi- 


cult; finally, colliquative ſweats, and diarrhœas, and 


an exceſſive diſcharge of urine, are very fatal ſymptoms 
uſually appearing towards the laſt ſtages, a 


oung people of a plethoric habit, accuſtomed to Fette 
Leal, and of florid conſtitutions, particularly ſuch as 
live idle lives. Thoſe who labour bard, or are of a ſcor- 
buteic or phlegmatic habit, are more than all others free 
thoſe who find their breath very ſhort after a little exer- 


tings of blood, are moſt ſubject to this diſtemper; as 
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thoſe on the eontrary, who are ſubject to catarrhal de- 
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fluxions, to ſimple coughs, or to diarthœas, or cutaneous 
eruptions, or external ulcers, are uſually free from it. 
Women in general are much more expoſed to phrhi/s 
than men ; and that for-this ere reaſon : the ſuppreſ. 
ſion of any habitual hemorrhage endangers the patient 
as to this diſcaſez and women are well known to be 
more ſubject to evacuations of blood than men; and 
alſo to the Iuppre ſſions of thoſe evacuations, 
Old poopie are very ſeldom found to have pbthiſer, unleſs 
they ariſe from violent external injuries 3 and very youn 
_ perſons are as ſeldom liable to them, unleſs from ſup- 
preſſions of large and habitual hzmorrhages by the noſe; 


PraTH1818, cauſes of a, The remote cauſe of this diſeaſe 


is a plethoric habit; the proximate cauſe is a congeſtion 
of florid, rarely of ſerous blood, in the breaſt. The 
occaſional, or accidental cauſes, are either external in- 
juries from blows, falls, or bruiſes on the breaſt, a vio- 
ent cough in the autumn, at which ſeaſon the air is pe- 
culiarly bad for all perſons inclined to a phihiſis; con- 
fined or unwholeſome air, violent paſſions, great eva- 
cuations, the abuſe of ſpirituous liquors, the immode- 
rate ule of venery, the receiving the fumes of corrcfive 
medicines, and, finally, the improper cute of other dif. 
eaſes, particularly the ſuppreſſing of fevers and hæmor- 
rhages by aſtringents, without any previous cautions. 
An hereditary diſpoſition is alſo frequently in fault; the 
cough which attends this diſeaſe is only an effort of na- 
ture to break through the congeſtion in the firſt ſtages, 
and, in the latter, to throw up the matter occaſioned by 
it; to which we may add, that particular Occupations 


Sydenham obſerves, that the hectical hie uſually has 


its origin in the winter's cold; from a ſharp humour 


trickling down upon the lungs, where, like a catarrb, it 
irritates them ſo as to raiſe a cough, 
This, by degrees, brings on other ſymptoms ; as a ſpit- 
ting, firſt, of a viſcid pituita, then a heavy fetid pus, 
then of pure blood, and ſometimes of the very ſobſlance 
of the lungs, rotted by a long exulceration; with night- | 

| ſweats, falling off of the hair, and finally a colliquative 
flux, which is ſoon followed by death. The ſame author 
adds, that the phihi/is kills two thirds of thoſe who die 
of chronic diſeaſes, Bf | | | 
Dr. Arbuthnot obſerves, that in his time conſumptions 
made up above one tenth part of the bills of mortality in 
and about London; and it is well known, that this ſpe- 
cies of diſeaſe prevails more in England than in any other 
part of the world ; owing, perhaps, to the great, uſe of 
animal food, and ſtrong liquors, the general application 
to ſedentary employments, and the great quantity of pit- 

coal which is burnt here; to which may be added the 
_ perpetual changes in the atmoſphere, or the variableneſs 
of the weather, 3 


I n the laſt ſtage of the pbubifcc, the ſeet and legs ſwell, 


the noſe appears ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples 
fallen, the ears cold and contracted, the ſkin about the 


forchead bard and dry, and the complexion greeniſh or 


livid, &c. This appearance is called the Facits Hip- 
pocratica. See CONSUMPTION. | 

Among the cauſes of this diſeaſe may be reckoned in- 
temperance, as it brings on a plethora or cacochymia, and 


- alſo peripneumonies, aſlhmas, pleuriſies, &c. Morton 


adds, that the pbthiſi frequently ariſes from an ill con- 
formation of the breaſt; which is either natural, as when 
the breaſt is too narrow, the neck too long, &c. or ac- 
cidental, where there happens a curvity or diſtortion of 
the breaſt, And he reckons, among the ſpecies of p5t51/is 
thoſe proceeding from the diarrhœa, dyſentery, gonor- 
rhœa, hzmorrhage, and dropſy, and from many other 
diſeaſes ; and perhaps there are many other remote cauſes 
which can produce a conſumption, without varying the 
common immediate cauſe of the diſeaſe, or the method 
of cure. | 3 
Pregueſies in it. A true pbthiſis, even in its beginning, 
is a dangerous diſeaſe, and admits but of a very dubious 
1 but when in an advanced ſtate, it is always 
atal. The reaſon of this is evident, becauſe there are 
in this caſe real ulcers in the lungs, and we well know 
that no ulcer can be cured till it is ficſt perfectly cleanſed, 
and that is not eaſy in an internal part; and, after this, 
the healing u of a wound in the lungs is ſcarce to be 
expected, as thoſe parts are continually diſturbed by the 
very drawing in and voiding the breath, and greatly 
more ſo by the cough. There have been, however, 1” 
_ ſtances of cures in the beginning of the phthiſi, in which 
there have been evident proofs of a reſtitution and cica- 
trization of the parts. WR : 
People of a dry habit are much ſooner carried off by it 
than thoſe of a moiſt one; as ate alſo thoſe of a bri 
diſpoſition than thoſe of a more languid temper 3 . 
finally, younger perſons uſually die ſooger in it - 
thoſe who are more advanced in years. Women, 38 t — 
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are more ſubject to a phthi/ic than men, ſo they are more 


eaſily cured. This diſtemper is often brought upon them 
merely from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, and in that caſe 
it is often cured only by regularly bringing them again 
to their proper periods. The hectic fever in theſe caſes 
is what haſtens the death of the patient; ſo that the leſs 
of that fever the patient has, the longer he lives under 
it. | 

When the ſpitting of true purulent matter is come on, 
and is attended with colliquative ſweats and a diarrhcea, 
there is no farther hope for the patient; and, in general, 
what is reported of the curing of conſumptions, is 
founded on errors, and other caſes have been miſtaken 
for it. A catarthal cough become habitual, and attend- 
ed with a voiding of a thick, pulpy, greeniſh matter, is 
often miſtaken for a conſumption : as is alſo a ſlow fe- 


ver, attended with copious ſweats, and an extenuation | 
of the body; or a recent hectic, ariſing from a conti- 


nned {low fever: or a merely aſthmatic diſorder of the 


breaſt ; or, finally, an hæmoptyſis has been miſtaken for | 


a phihiſis. In all the caſes ſaid to have been phthiſes, and 


perfectly cured, either one of theſe has been the caſe, | 
or the mere ſtrength of nature, aſſiſted by happy circum- 


ſtances in the conſtitution, not to be expected from one 


perſon in a thouſand, have carried the patient through 
it. | 


Method of cure. The general method in a genuine 


_ phthijis, is to reſpect firſt the reſolving, abſterging, and 
diſcuſſing the ulcerous matter in the lungs; and after this | 


to attempt the cleanſing and healing of the ulcers ; af- 


terwards to reltore the ſtrength by analeptics, and to|. 
give the weakened parts their due tone again; and during 


this, the ſeveral ſymptoms, ſuch as the cough, fever, &c. 
are to be palliated as much as may be. 

To this end, in the beginning of the courſe, gentle lax- 

atives are by all means to be given; ſoch as ſmall doſes 

of rhubarb, with manna, tamarinds, and the like; and 


in ſubjects abounding with bad humours, jalap, ſena, | 


and, in ſome caſes, even mercurius dulcis, are found ne- 


ceſſary ; but this laſt medicine is only to be given with 


the utmolt caution, for fear of a ſalivation. After a 
few doſes of the laxatives, the reſolvent, abſtergent, and 


diſcutient medicines, are to be given for ſeveral weeks | 
together; ſuch are decoCtions of pimpernel, elecam- | 
pane, florentine, iris, birth-wort, and freſh arum-root, 


with maidenhair, horehound, hyſſop, and daiſy-leaves; 


the gum reſins are alſo to be given in ſmall doſes; ſuch | 


as ammoniacum, ſagapenum, and the like, and mixtures 
of crabs eyes ſaturated with lemon juice, with vitriolated 


tartar diſſolved in the pectoral waters, are to be given 
every day three or ſour times; a little nitre, cautiouſly | 


given in the intermediate times, will allo be of great uſe 
in abating or taking off the fever. 

The cough, in the firſt {tage of a this, may ſome- 
times be appeaſed by bleeding, and the expectoration 
may be promoted by the following medicines. Take 


freſh ſquills, gum ammoniac, and powdered cardamom- | 


ſeeds, of each a quarter of an ounce ; beat them toge- 
ther in a mortar; and if the maſs proves too hard for 
pills, it may be ſoftened with any ſyrup. This may be 
formed into pills of a moderate ſi ze, and four or five of 
them taken twice or thrice a day. The lacammoniacum 
is likewiſe a proper medicine in this ſtage of the diſeaſe. 
A mixture made of equal parts of lemon juice, fine ho- 


ney, and ſyrup of poppies, may be uſed, by ſimmering | 


four ounces of each of theſe over a gentle fire, and tak- 
ing a table-ſpoonful of ir, when the cough is trouble- 


ſome. Oily and balſamic medicines, though often re- 


commended, are generally more injurious than benefi- 
cial, See BALSAMS, and Lond. Med. Obſ. vol iv. p. 
231, and p. 289, | = 
Acids ſeem to be peculiarly uſcful as well as grateful in 
this diſeaſe: and eſpecially thoſe of _ vegetable kind, 
as apples, oranges, lemons, &c. The patient's drink 
may be infuſions of the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the 
leſſer centaury, camomile flowers, or water-trefoil. But 
if he ſpits blood, he ought to uſe, for his ordinary drink, 
inſuſions or decoctions of the vulnerary roots, plants, 


&c. and recourſe may be had to the uſe of nitte. See 
HeamoeTyYsIs. 


We may obſerve in general, on the authoaity of Dr. Fo- 


thergill, that in the. beginning of the diſeaſe, the moſt 
demulcent and cooling medicines are indicated; and 
when the ſymptoms of inflammation are abated, gentle 
anodynes will be uſeful. The common emulſion, made 
with good freſh ſweet almonds, is a very proper vehicle 
for the ſeveral remedies indicated in this complaint; or 
an excellent emuilion may be prepared with freſh white 
PopPy-ſeeds, in the proportion of half an ounce to a 
pint of Briſtol or pure water. With regard to regimen, 
when a cough begins, to which every prudent and me- 


dical attention cannot be directed too ſoon, if the pa- 
Vor. III. Ne 268. 
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tient is very young, the quantiy of diet, eſpecially of ſo- 
lid, muſt be leſſened, and the deficiency made up with 
warm ſuppings. Barley-water, milk and water, thin 
gruel, and the lighteſt broths, ſhould be uſed. The pa- 
tient ſhould keep chiefly to the uſe of vegetables and 
milk. Aſſes milk ought to make a conſiderable part of 
his food ; this ould be drank in its natural warmth, 
and by a grown perſon, in the quantity of half a pint, 
four times, or at leaſt thrice, in a day: and if it ſhould 
happen to purge, it may be mixed with old conſerve of 
roſes, or powder of crabs claws. Women's milk hag 
been recommended in preference to any other, Butter- 
milk has alſo been of ſervice; and cow's milk, with the 


addition of an equal quantity of barley-water, or a table- 


ſpoonful of rum or brandy to half a pint, is proper, and 


may prove beneficial. Rice and milk, or barley and milk 


boiled, with a little ſugar, 1s very ſuitable too; ripe fruits 
roaſted, baked, or boiled, are likewiſe proper : the jel- 


lies, conſerves, and preſerves, &c. of ripe, ſubacid 


fruits, ought to be eat plentifully, as the jelly of cur- 
rants, conſerve of roſes, preſerved plums, cherries, &c. 


Such a courſe of diet, with wholeſome air, and proper 
exerciſe, particularly on horſeback, or a ſea-voyage, is 
the moſt to be depended upon in an incipient conſump- 


tion. In the farther progreſs of this diſtemper, ſhould 
the courſe above recommended fail, medicines of a dif- 


| ferent claſs are found of advantage; ſuch as the bark, 


elixir of vitriol, Briſtol, and other waters, and a total 
abſtinence from animal food. When the ſpitting up of 
groſs matter, oppreſſion of the breaſt, and the hectic 


ſymptoms indicate an impoſthume formed in the lungs, 
an ounce of the Peruvian bark in powder may be divided 
into eighteen or twenty doſes, and one of them taken 
every three hours in the courſe of the day. If the bark 


ſhould purge, it may be made into an eleCtary with the 


concerve of roſes. Thoſe who cannot take it in ſub= 


ſtance may infuſe it in cold water in the proportion of 
half an ounce of the powder to half a pint of water, 
and a common tea-cup full may be taken three or four 
times a day. The bark, however, ſhould not be uſed 
as long as there are any ſymptoms of an inflammation of 
the breaſt. After this, the healing the ulcerated parts is 


to be attempted by the more temperate balſamics ; ſuch 


as boiled turpentine, maſtic, olibanum, balſam of Peru 


and Capivi, and Lucatellus's balſam ; with theſe there al- 


ways muſt be joined ſuch things as will nouriſh and givs 
ſtrength; ſuch are emulſions made rich with ſweet al- 
monds, with jellies, and conſerve of roſes. 

If the violence of the diſorder is found to remit on this 


method, it will be proper to give a mixture of ſpirit of 
ſalt of tartar, in doſes of 


ſal ammoniac, with tincture o 
about twenty drops, three times a day: this is greatly 
ſerviceable in reitoring the parts to their due tone; and 


if the cough till continues violent, it will be proper to 


give imall doſes of the ſtorax-pill at night. If the diſ- 
eaſe is finally taken off by this method, it will be proper 


aſterwards, by way of prevention, to bleed frequently in 


the foot every ſpring and autumn: to recall, by all poſ- 
ſible means, any habitual difcharges of blood that had 


been ſtopped or ſuppreſſed : and, particularly in men, to 
promote a diſcharge by the hæmorrhoidal veins, by ap- 


plying leeches to the part : the patient is not to be loaded 


with medicines in this caſe, but it will be ſufficient al- 


way? to keep the bowels moderately open, and to uſe 


moderate but not violent exerciſe, with diets that are 


ſoft and caſy of digeſton. 


M. de Sault endeavours to prove, that a conſumption I 


the lungs always depends on tubercles, and that an ulcer 
there is only an effect of theſe tubercles ; and when the 
diſeaſe 1s in its lat ſtadium, and incurable, it then only 
becomes contagious, by ſmal! worms, which it commu- 
nicates to others. The cure which he propoſes for the 
conſumption, before it comes to the laſt ſtage, is to re- 
ſolve the tubercles with mercury, ſteel, millepedes, and 
the aperient and antiſcorbutic plants. He remarks, that 
the liver is generally hard in this diſcaſe; and therefore 


he applies a warm mercurial plaſter to the right hypo- 


chondriac region, rubbing ſome mercurial ointment every 
night on the ſkin of that part; then continues in the uſe 
of tablets made with ſteel, millepedes, benzoin, coral 
and crabs eyes, of each half an ounce; cinnamon, three 
drachms ; ſugar, half a pound; mix all with the muci- 
lage of gum tragacanth, made with orange-flower water. 
The doſe of theſe tahlets is two drachms, morning and 
evening, waſhing it down with a ptifan made of the 
roots of nettles, two ounces of the juice of water-crefles, 


and as much juice of chervil. Med. Ef. Edinb, He 


ſays, this method, with riding, has often been ſuc- 
ceſsful, 

Dr. Cheyne thinks that a total milk and ſeed diet, with 
frequent phlebotomies, vomits, bark in the morning, and 
rhubarb at night, will totally cure conſumptions. 
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This diſtemper, according to ſome, is principally to be | 


cured by frequent bleedings in ſmall quantities. Med. 
Eſſ. Edinb. 
Sydenham orders the defluxion on the lungs, in the firſt 
ſtage, to be abated by blood-letting, &c. and peCtorals 
to be uſed, accommodated to the various ſtates of the 
diſeaſe, viz. incraſſants, attenuants to aſſuage the hectic, 
&c. with emulſions, aſſes milk, &c. and balſamics to 
cure the ulcer. But the chief aſſiſtance in this diſeaſe is 
to be expected from riding conſtantly on horſeback : he 
ſays, the patient need not confine himſelf to any laws of 
diet, &c. This alone, he adds, it uſed in time, is al- 
moſt as ſure a cure for a phthi/is, as the cortex is for an 
intermitting fever. ; | 
Dr. Baynard recommends butter-milk as an admirable 


ſuccedaneum toaflſes milk. Silvius ſays, he knows of no 


medicine, either internal or external, ſo good againſt 
freſh ulcers of the lungs, as balſam of ſulphur, eſpeci- 
ally when prepared with oil of aniſe. | 

Etmuller obſerves, that the cough of phthi/ical, people is 
at firſt, only ſtomachical; but that at length it becomes 


pulmonary. He adds, that vomitaries are good in a be- | 


ginning pi, and that purgatives, by all means, are 
to be avoidea; and commends the uſe of medicines made 
of tobacco, not only as they promote expectoration, dut 
as they are vulnerary. 
It is a common obſervation, that in thoſe countries 
where they burn turf, people are rarely affected with the. 


pbthiſis; which Willis aſcribes to the ſulphur abounding | 


therein, and recommends tincture of ſulphur as the beſt 
remedy he knows of in any cough without a fever; add- 
ing, that a ſuffumigation, or ſmother, of ſulphur and 
arfenic has alſo frequently proved a cure in the molt deſ- 
perate phthiſis. | 3 
Bonetus holds the phthi/is to be contagious; and that 


there are frequently inſtances of its being communicated | 


by cloaths, linen, beds, &c. 


Pitcairn recommends mercurius dulcis in the beginning 


of a phthiſis. And Berbrette and Colbatch aſſert, that, 
contrary to the opinion of moſt authors, they have fre- 


quently uſed acids, with great ſucceſs, in the phthifis, See | 


ULCER in the lungs, 5 | 
PHU, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors call the 
great garden-valerian. | „ og 
PHYCIS, in 1tchthyology, the name of a fiſh of the trutta- 
ceous kind, more uſually called CALLAKIAS or dels 


callarius, and tinca marina, or ſea-tench. _ | 
 Pnvyects, in Jchthyology, is alſo a name given by Artedi, 


after Ariſtotle, Pliny, and the reſt of the ancients, to a 
fiſh nearly allied to the genus of the benni, and called 
by ſome trebius and fuca; and, according to Rondele- 
tius, the TINCA marina of the Italians. Salvian, how- 
ever, denies that it is the finca marina, and the matter is 
yet undecided among the writers on this ſubject. 

PHYCITES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by the 
ancients to a ſtone which had the impreſſion of a fea- 
plant of the fucus or alga kind ; probably in the manner 
in which our black coal ſlate is frequently found to con- 
tain the impreſſions of fern and other vegetables. 


flat tumor, ſomewhat reſembling a puſtule; occaſioning 
an intenſe pain, and ſometimes a fever. | 
The phygethlon only differs from the PHYMA, in that it 


does not riſe ſo high; it ripens very flowly, and produces | 


but little pus. | 

The Latins call it panis, or parus, and ſometimes pani- 
cula. Gorreus defines the phygeth/on a phlegmon, ariſing 
on the glandulous parts, eſpecially about the neck, arm- 

Pits, aud inguen; in which laſt place it is called a bubs. 


The phygethlon has the ſame cauſes, and the ſame ſymp-| 
toms, with the common BUBO. It frequently ariſes af- 


ter fevers, and pains of the belly; and is cured like other 
inflammatory tumors. | 
PHYLACIS TA, among the Ancients, ofhcers to whoſe 
keeping the ſlaves in priſons and work-houſes were com- 
mitted. | — | 
PHYLACTERY, @uMax7ngicy, in Church Hiſtory, a flip 
of parchment, wherein was written ſome test of holy 
Scripture, particularly of the Decalogue; which the more 


devout people among the Jews incloſed in leather caſes, 


and bound wich thongs on the forehead, and on the left 
arm. Sce FRONTAL. 
They derived their name from gwnaris, I tp, either 
becauſe they were ſuppoſed to preferve the law in me- 
mory, or rather, becauſe they were looked upon as a 
kind of amulets or charms to keep them from danger. 
They were called 100 f tephillin by the Jews, 
PHYLACTERY, in the general, was the na ne given by the 
ancients to all kinds of charms, ſpells, or characters, 
which they wore about them, as amulcts, to preſerve 
them from dangers or diſcaſcs, 


PHYGETFHLON, SoVD derived from ww, I breed, | 
or engender, in Medicine, is defined by Celſus, a hard | 


| 
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The primitive Chriſtians alſo gave the name 8 
to the caſes wherein they incloſed the Aer . 
dead. mY 


PHYLARCHUS, @vaagxes, among the Athenians, Th 
phylarchi were magiſtrates who had each of them the . 
vernment of a tribe committed to his charge; and 5 
buſineſs was to take care of the public treaſures Pig 
ing to each tribe, x manage all their concerns, and call 
them together as oft as any thing happene i 
the preſence of the whole e . 
PHNYLAIEHILA, a name given by ſome botanical author 
to the plum, or poly-mountain. ; 
PH YLICA, ba/tard alaternus, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia claſs, Its characters are, that the 
perianthium is turbinated, and divided into five ſegments; 
it has no petals; the five (tamina are defended by ſcales, 
and the ſruit is a three-berried capſule. There are fire 
ſpecies. : 
PHYLLANTHUS, in Botany, See Sea-fide Laurer, 
PHYLLId, fmpla nobla, baſtard hare ear, in Butay : a 
genus of the penrandria digynia clals, Its rs det ge ; 
theic: the empalement of the flower is compoled of two 
leaves fitting on the germen ; the ſlower has five obtuſe 
ſpear-ſhaped petals, which turn backward; it has five 
thort hair-bke ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummits : 
the germen, which is ſituated under the flower, has 5 
ſtyle, bur is crowned by two awl-ſhaped, reflexed, hairy 
ſtigmas, and turns to an oblong angular fruit, ere 
ing two parallel ſeeds, convex on their outſide, plain on 
the other, and broad at the top. We know but one ſpe- 
cies, which is a native of the Canary iſlands. 1 


PHY LLITIS, in Botany, See HART tongue. 


PaHYLLITIsS marina, in Natural Hijlory. See Harrt', 


Tongue, 


PHY LLOBOLIA, eus ,. in Antiquity, a cuſtom that 


prevailed among the ancients to ſtrew flowers and leaves 
on the tombs of the dead. The Romans adopted this 
cultom from the Greeks, and added likewiſe wool. Ste 
BurirsL. | 

The p/y/lobalia was alſo uſed on occaſion of a victory ob- 
tained at any of the public games; when not only the 
victors, but likewiſe their parents, were ſtrewed with 
flowers and leaves, | | | 


PHYLOBASILES, gun*Caoins, among the Athenians, 


magiſtrates, who, with reſpect to particular tribes, had 
the ſame office that the bafileus had with reſpect to the 
commonwealth. . 

They were choſen out of the eupatrldæ or nobility, had 
the care of public ſacrifices, and other divine worſhip 
peculiar to their reſpective tribes, and kept their court in 
the portico called ba/tieron, and ſometimes in the bucoleian. 


PHYMA, pa, in Medicine, a roundiſh-pointed tumor, 


ariſing in the glandular parts, eſpecially under the low- 
er jaw. | | 


The phyma is ſmaller and ſmoother, leſs red and painful, 
than the PHYGETH LON, | 
It is eaſily cured in children, but more difficultly in adults; 
but in thole it is more rare. Ir is remedied by ailiſting 
nature in the work of maturation, as, by a ſuppurating 
cataplaſm, &c. It is ſuppoſed to have its riſe from pi— 
tuitous blood; aud is molt common in young children, 
where it frequently alſo ariſes from too tight bandages. 
Gorræus oblerves, that ſome make phyma a general name 
for all tumors, or „poſthumes, that maturate and luppu- 
rate icadily, of what kind foever, or in whatſoever glan- 
dulous part they ariſe. gu 8 
PHYRAMA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome of the old writers to the gum ammoniacum, parti- 
cularly to that part of it which was ſoft and ductile be- 
tween the fingers. It is not clear that the gum ammo- 
niacum of thoſe times was the ſame thing which we now 
know by that name; at lealt it is certain, that the other 
kind of it, which they called thrauma, or armantacum 
thrauſtum, was not; 0 Diſcorides deſcribes this as be- 
ing of a reddiſh-brown colour, and very friable; aud 
Avicenna ſays, that it marked a fine yellow or gold co- 
_ Jour upon paper. Theſe are properties by no means 
agreeing with our gum ammoniacum; and if jultly 4p. 
plicable tothat, mult prove that it could nor be the lame; 
and the characters given by Avicenna ot its bitternel>, 
and making a yellow ſtain upon paper, ſcem to make it 
the gamboge. This, however, by no meaus can ag'-* 
with the other virtues attributed to it. | 
PHYSALIS, in Buany, fee Winter CHERRY. gn 
PHYSALUS, a name given by Rondeletius to a ſpecics o 
ſea-· inſect, of the ſcolopendra marina kind, ſuppolcc by 
ſome to be the ſame with the ſcolopendra marina OT © 
tipes, of the Iriſh ſca, deſcribed by Molyncus 3 but us 
does not appear to be the calc, on a ſtrict enquiry: The 
phy/alus of Rondeletius has no mouth, whereas the . 
ce iides of Ireland has a remarkably large ons; that © 
Rondelctius is wider in the middle, and tapers At cach 
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end ; but the Iriſh kind 1s largeſt at the head, and ta- | 


ers from thence all the way to the tail. Rondeletius's 
has tubercles on the back, but the Iriſh one has only 
hairy ſtripes, and his is a poiſonous animal, whereas that 
of Ireland was found in the ſtomach of 4 cod-fiſh, which 
had eaten it as ſood. The figure given by Rondeletius 
agrees allo very well with the account he gives, but not 
with the figure of that drawn upon the ſpot from the 
Iriſh fiſh, and given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


On the whole, nothing is more plain than that theſe are | 


two diſtinct ſpecies of animals, though of the ſame ge- 
nus, Phil. Tranſ. NP 225. See SCOLOPENDRA. 
PUYSALUS Balena, in Ichthyology. See FiN-fih. ; 
PHYSETER, in Ichthyology, the name of a genus of fiſhes 
of the plagiuri kind, in the ſyſtem of Artedi, but of the 
order of cete, and claſs of mammalia, in the diſtribution 
of Linnzus, the characters of which are theſe: the 
teeth are crooked, and are placed only in the lower jaw; 


there is one high fin or ſpine on the back, and a fiſtula | 


or hole in the forehead. Artedi reckons two ſpecies of 


jaw longer than the under one, and with a long ſpine on 
the back. The head of this fiſh is ſo large, that it is 
half as long as the body, and thicker than the thickeſt 
part of it: the lower part of the upper jaw runs out two 
feet beyond the under one, and its upper part more than 
five feet; the eyes are remarkably ſmall, ſcarce larger 
than thoſe of a haddock ; the fiſtula or pipe is placed a 


little above the centre of the head; it is divided into two | 


channels, and covered with one common operculum ;- 
the teeth are in number forty-four, and all of the ſhape 


of a reaper's ſickle, roundiſh, and a little flatted, thickeſt | 
and moſt arched in the middle, and at the end terminat- 


ing in a cone very ſharp-pointed ; the baſe is thinner 


than the middle of the tooth. This is the phyſeter mi- 


crops of Linnæus, which, he ſays, purſues and terriſies 
the porpoiſes to ſuch a degree as often to drive them on | 


ſhore. It is called the blunt-headed c AcHALOT. 2. 
The phyſete, with a very high back-fin, with the tops of 
the teeth flat. This is a ſpecies of whale, deſcribed, as 
well as the former, by Sibbald. The head is very large, 
the fiſtula, or pipe, is in the middle of the head; the fin 


ſtands ſo high in the middle of the back, that it has been | 


compared to the mizzen-maſt of a ſhip, This is the 


phyſeter turſio of Linnæas. Beſides theſe, Linnæus enu- 
merates two other ſpecies, viz. the CA TO DON, without | 


a back- fin, and with the ſpout-hole at the extremity of 


the noſe; and the phyſeter macrocephalus or CATODON 


without a back-fin, and the ſpout-hole in the head. 

The name phyſeter is of Greek origin, and is derived 
from the verb qguoaw, to blow. It has this name from its 
quality of taking in a great quantity of ſea-water, and 


then blowing it out again with great force and violence. | 


PHYSIC, or PfaysiCck, @voinn, t 
perly called medicine. 
The word is formed 
cine conſiſts principally in the obſervation of nature. 


For the riſe, progreſs, diviſion, &c. of Phy/ic, ſee ME- 
DICINE, | | | | | 


Paysic, hermetical. See HERMETICAL. 
PHYSIC, bachelor of. See BACHELOR. 2 
 Paysic nut, in Botany, the name of a ſpecies of the ja- 
tropha. See CASSADA. | | 
PHYSICAL, quoi, ſomething 
exiſting in, nature. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, a phy/ical point, in oppoſition to a 
mathematical one, which laſt only exiſts in the imayi- 
nation. | 
Or a phyſical ſubſtance, or body, in oppoſition to ſpirit, 

or metaphyſical ſubſtance, &. | * 
PavscaL, or ſenfible horizon, See HoR17oN, 
PhYS1CAL agent, cauſe, certitude, concrete, continuity, evi— 

dence, fate, good, liberty, neceſſity, part, per ſection, poſſi- 
ble, predetermination, premotion, qualities, and quantity, 

See the ſeveral ſubſtantives. 8 


PHYSICIAN, a perſon who profeſſes medicine, or the art 
of healing. 


he art of healing, pro- 


belonging to, or Feally 


The ancients diſtinguiſhed their phy/icians into various | 


claſſes or ſects; as, 


HYSICLANS, rational, thoſe who proceeded in a certain 
rezular method, founded upon reaſon; deducing conſe- 
quences therefrom, to particular cales. 

PHYS1CLaNs, methodical, See METHODISTS. 

PHhys1Ctans, dogmatical, thoſe who laid down principles, 
and reaſoned from thole principles, and from experience. 
Sce DO0GMATICI. | 

PhYsSICLans, empirical, thoſe who kept wholly to experi- 
ence, and excluded all uſe of reaſon in medicine. Such 


were Serapion, Apollonius, Glaucus, &c. See Eu- 
PIRKIC, | 


in bed, to examine their caſes. 


5 


[PHYSICIANs, college of, 
this genus: theſe are, 1. The phy/eter, with the upper | 


from vos, nature; becauſe medi- 


HYSICIANS, clinical, weile thoſe who viſited their patients | 


PHY 


They were thus called in oppoſition to the empirics, who 
ſold their medicines in the ſtreets, &, See CL 1nic. 
The ancients had alſo their aſtrological phy/icians, bota- 
nical phy/icians, anatomical phy/icians, chirurgical phy/i- 
cians, pharmaceutical phy/ictans, & c. belide gymnaſtical 
phyſicians, iatraliptæ, or thoſe who applied external unc- 
tions, and frictions, &c, coſmetic phy/icians for the 
complexion ; ophthalmic phy/iczans for the eyes; and vul- 
nerary phy/ictans for wounds, &c. 

Among the moderns, the name phy/can includes almoſt 
all thele ſeveral kinds. Regular phy/icrans are contradi- 
ſtinguiſhed from empirical pci, who preſcribe at 


random; having only ſome one or two remedies which 
ſerve in all diſcaſcs. . 


PraysIclans, Galenical, are thoſe who preſcribe gentle, 


natural, and ordinary medicines, See GALENISTS. 


PaysICIANs, ſpagirical, ot chemical, are thoſe who pre— 


{ſcribe violent medicines drawn from miner 
fire, and by means of chemiſtry. 
See COLLEGE, | 
No perſon within the city of London, or ſeven miles 
thereof, ſhall practiſe as a phyſician or ſurgeon, without 
a licence from the biſhop ot London, or dean of St. 
Paul's; who are to call to their aſſiſtance four doors of 
phyſic on examination of the perſons, before it is granted; 
and in the country, without a licence from the biſhop of 
the dioceſe, on pain of forſeiting 5“. a month. 3 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 11. By the 14 and 15 Hen, VIII. cap. 5. 
the king's charter for incorporating the college of phy/z- 
cians in London is confirmed: they have power to chuſe 
a preſident, and have perpetual ſucceſſion, a common 
ſeal, ability to purchaſe lands, &c. Eight of the chiefs 
of the college are to be called elects, who from among 
themſelves ſhall chuſe a preſident yearly: and if any 
ſhall practiſe phyſic in the ſaid city, or within ſeven 
miles of it, without the licence of the ſaid college, un- 
der their ſeal, he ſhall forfeit 5/. Alſo perſons prac- 
tiling phyſic in other parts of England are to have let- 
ters teſtimonial from the preſident, . and three elects, un- 
leſs they be graduate phyſicians of Oxford or Cambridge, 
c&c. The ſtat. 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 10. ordains, that 
four phy/icrans (called cenſors) ſhall be yearly choſen by 
the college of phy/ictans, to ſearch apothecaries wares, and 
have an oath given them for that purpoſe by the preſi- 
dent. Apothecaries denying them entrance into their 
houſes, &c. incur a forfeiture of 5. and the phyficians, 
refuſing to make the ſaid ſearch, are liable to a penalty 
of 405, And every member of the college of phy/ictans, 
is authoriſed to praCtiſe ſurgery in London, or elſe- 
where Perſons having a knowlege and experience in 
herbs and roots may practiſe and miniſter to outward 
ſores or ſwellings any herbs or ointments, according to 
their ſkill, and alſo drinks for the ſtone, ſtrangury, or 
agues, without licence, or incurring any penalties by the 
ſtatute 3 Hen. VIII. or on the ſtatute 34 and 35 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 8. | 
The four perſons, called cenſors, annually choſen by the 
preſident and college of phy/iciars, calling to their aſſiſt- 
ance the wardens of the apothecaries company in Lon- 
don, or one of them, 'are empowered to enter into the 
houſes, ſhops, or warehouſes of apothecarics, &c. and 
ſearch and examine medicines; and to burn or deſtroy 
thoſe that are defeCtive or decayed, or not fit for uſe : 


but ſubject to appeal to the college of ph1/icians, &c. 
10 Geo, I. cap. 20. | | 


als, &c. by 


PH YSICO-mathematics, includes thoſe branches of phy/ic, 


which, uniting obſervation and experiment to mathema- 

tical calculation, undertake to explain the phenomena of 
nature. See Mixed MATHEMATICS. 
PHYSICS, phifica, oven, derived from cis, nature, 

ſometimes alto called phyſiology, and natural PHILOSO- 
PHY, is the doctrine of natural bodies, their phenomena, 
cauſes, and effects, with the various affections, motions, 
operations, &c. thereof. 
Mr. Locke would likewiſe have God, angels, and ſpirits, 
come under Phy/ics z but theſe ace more uſually ts: aer, 
to METAPHYSICS, os 


The immediate and proper objects of phyſics, are BODY, * 
SPACE, and MOTION, _ 
The origin of phy/ics is referred, by the Greeks, to the 


Barbarians, viz. the brachmans, magi, and the Hebrew 
and Egyptian prieſts. 


From theſe it was derived to the Greek ſages or ſophi, 

particularly to Thales, who is ſaid to have firſt profeſſed 
the ſtudy of nature in Greece. 

Hence it defcended into the Pythagoric, Platonic, and 

Peripatetic ſchools ; whence it was propagated into Italy, 

and thence through the reſt of Europe: though the 


druids, bards, &c, had a ſoit of ſyſtems of phy/tcs of 
their own, 


Phy/ics may be divided, with regard to the manner where- 
in it has been handled, aud the perfons by whom, intq 


PaySICsS, 


r 


puvsics, Hmbolicaf, or ſuch as was couched in ſymbols: 


 PHYSIOGNOMICS, a term uſed by ſome phyſicians and 


25 — part. 


PHY 


ſuch was that of the old Egyptians, Pythagoreans, and 
Platoniſts, who delivered * properties of natural bo- 
dies under arithmetical and geometrical characters, and 
hieroglyphics. MY 
Peripatetical, or that of the Ariſtotelians, who explained 
the nature of things by matter, form and privation, ele- 
mentary and occult qualities, ſympathies, antipathies, at- 
tractions, &c. See ARISTOTELIAN and PERIPATE- 
TICS, | 

Experimental, which inquires into the reaſons and natures 
of things from experiments, ſuch as thoſe in chemiſtry, 
hydroſtatics, pneumatics, optics, &c. See EXTERI- 
MENTAL philoſophy. | | 
And finally, mechanical, or corpuſcular, which explains 
the appearances of nature from the matter, motion, ſtruc- 
ture, and figure of bodies, and their parts: all according 
to the ſettled laws of nature and mechanics. See M- 
CHANICAL and CORPUSCULAR philoſaphy. 


naturaliſts, for ſuch ſigns as are taken from the counte- 


nance to judge of the ſtate, diſpoſition, &c. of the body 


and mind. | 


 PHYSIOGNOMY, ®v9oioyrupmay formed from uri, na- 


ture, and yioorrw, I know, the art of knowing the hu- 
mour, temperament, or diſpoſition of a perſon, from 
obſervation of the lines of his face, and the characters 


ol its members or features. 


Baptiſta Porta and Robert Fludd are the beſt modern au- 
thors on phyſfognomy. The ancient ones are the ſophiſts 
Adamantius, and Ariſtotle : the phy/fognomy of which laſt 
we have tranſlated into Latin by de Lacuna. TD 

With reſpect to phy/tognomy, this at leaſt, may be ſaid, 
that of all the fanciful arts of the ancients, diſuſed among 
the moderns, there is none has ſo much foundation in 


nature as this. | 


There is an apparent correſpondence between the face 
and the mind: the features and lineaments of the one 


are directed by the motions and affections of the other; 


there is even a peculiar arrangement of the members of 


the face, and a peculiar diſpoſition of the countenance, | 
PIA mater, in Anatomy, called alſo mater tenuis and meninx 


to each particular affection of the mind. 
In effect, the language of the face, phyſiognomy, is as co- 
pious, nay, perhaps, as diſtinct and intelligable, as that 
of the the tongue, ſpeech. 

The foundation of phy/fognomy is this: the different ob- 
jets that preſent themſelves to the ſenſes, nay, the dif- 
ferent ideas that ariſe in the mind, do each make ſome 
impreſſion on the ſpirits ; and each an impreſhon corre- 
ſpondent or adequate to its cauſe : therefore each makes 

a different impreſhon. 8 | | 

If it be aſked, how ſuch an impreſſion ſhould be effected, 
it is eaſy to anſwei, chat it follows from the ceconomy of 


the Creator, who has fixed fuch a relation between the 


ſeveral parts of the creation, to the end that we may be 
apprized of the approach or receſs of things uſeful or 
hurtful to us. | 
The animal ſpirits, ſay the Carteſians, moved in the or- 
gan by an object, continue their motion to the brain; 
whence that motion is propagated to this or that particu- 
lar part of the body, as is moſt ſuitable to the deſign of 
nature; having firſt made a proper alteration in the face, 


by means of its nerves, eſpecially the pathetici, and ocu- | 


lorum motorii. | | 

The face, here, does the office of a dial-plate ; and the 
wheels and ſprings, withinſide the machine, aCtuating 
its muſcles, ſhew what is next to be expected from the 


Now if, by repeated acts, or the frequent entertaining of 
a favourite paſlion, or vice, which natural temperament 


was hurried, or cuſtom dragged one to, the face is often 


put in that poſture which attends ſuch acts; the animal 


ſpirits will make ſuch patent paſſages through the nerves | 


(in which the eſſence of an habit conſiſts), that the face 
3s ſometimes unalterably ſet in that poſture (as the Indian 
religious are by a long continued fitting in ſtrange poſ- 
tures in their pagods); or, at leaſt, it falls, inſenſibly 


and mechanically, into that poſture, unleſs ſome preſent 
object diſtort it therefrom, or ſome diſſimulation hide it; | 


and this reaſoning, it has been ſaid, is confirmed by ob- 
ſervation z; which, by being a little more accurate and 


minute, would ferve to diſtinguiſh not only habits and 


tempers, but even profeſſions. After all, this is a kind 
of ſcience, which muſt be very precarious and deluſive. 


PHYSIOLOGI, in Botany, thoſe authors whoſe writings 


tend to ſet that ſtudy in its cleareſt light, by explicating 
and enumerating the various diſpoſitions of the male and 
ſemale parts in the flowers of plants, 


PHYSIOLOGY, ®vyo49oya, formed of yo, nature, 


and A6, diſcourſe, or reaſon, the doctrine of nature, 
or natural bodies; Called alſo PHYSICS, and natural 
PHILOSOPUY, 


2 


PHYS TA, in chthyology, a name given by Geſner, 


Pay$10LOGY properly denotes only an intern 
or diſcourſing, which ſtops or terminates in the ſpecul 
tion, or abſtract contemplation of its object, viz natu 3 

, appearances, their cauſes, &c. and does not direct p 
preſcribe rules for the making of natural things, e oe 
22 * * . 88 

n which view, chemiſtry does not proper] 
phyſiology, but is a kind of counter part [ak T . 
caſes, imitating or mimicking nature, rather than _ 
ſidering and explaining her. | 5 

PHYSIOLOGY is more particularly uſed for a branch of me 
dicine, which conſiders nature with regard to the cure of 
diſeaſes ; particularly the human body, its parts, ſtructur 
health, life, functions, economy, &c. by 
Phy/rology, in this ſenſe, amounts to much the ſame with 
what we othetwiſe call the doctrine of the aim 

PHYSOCELE, a word uſed by many authors to 
wind-rupture. See PNEUMATOCELE, 


al reaſoning, 


[ Zconomy, 
expteſs a 


ſome others, to the fiſh called by the Greeks, and A. 


of the later authors, BALL ERUs and balerur. Artedi 
denies its right to any generical name, reducing it to the 
genus of the cyprini, to which it evidently belongs, and 
diſtinguiſhing it from the others of that numerous genus 
by the ſpecific name of the very broad and thin cyprinus 
with forty rays in the pinna ani. | Ss 


PHYS TE, in the Mritings in the Ancient Phyſicians, a word 


uſed to expreſs a maſs of meal macerated in a cloſe veſſel 
with wine, but not left to ferment. — 


PHYTEUMA, in Botany. See Rameions. 


PHY TALIA, a word uſed by the ancients in two very dif- 
ferent ſenſes; wich ſome expreſſing the latter part of the 
winter ſeaſon, and with others a place where vines are 
planted, whether in ſtandard vineyards or otherwiſe. 
PHY IT OLACCA, in Botany, See American NI TSHADE. 
PHY'TOLOGI, phytologi/ts, authors who have written any 
treatite on botany, or the hiſtory or uſes of vegetables. 
PHY TOLOGY.®yroaoyia, compounded of ere, plant, 
and acyos, diſcourſe, of azyo, 1 deſcribe, or rehearſe, a 
diſcourſe, upon plants; or a deſcription of their forms 
kinds, properties, &c, _ | 
tenuis, a fine coat, or membrane, immediately inveſting 
the brain, and lying under the DUR a mater. It is a fine 
thin membrane adhering ſo cloſely, and inſinuating itſelf 
in ſuch a manner, into all the folds and anfraQuous parts 
of the brain, that it is ſcarce to be ſeparated from it. 
This membrane covers the whole brain, cerebellum, and 
medulla oblongata; and ſerves together with the other, 
for the defence of the BRAIN, and the ſupport of its veſſels, 
The pia mater is formed of two very fine laminz, the 
outermoſt of which covers pretty uniformly all the convex 
ſurface of the brain, and lines in the ſame manner all 
the concave or inner ſurface of the DURA mater. The 
internal lamina forms a great number of plicæ, duplica- 
| tures, and ſepta, which infinuate themſelves into all the 
folds and circumvolutions, and between the different ſtrata 
of the ceberum and cerebellum. Theſe two laminæ are 
connected only by a cellulous ſubſtance, which accom- 
panies them through their whole extent, except in ſome 
parts of the baſis of the cerebrum, &c. where the whole 
internal lamina continuing its inſertions, the external re- 
mains uniformly ſtretched over the prominent parts, the 
interſtices of which are entirely ſeparated from the other 
lamina without any cellular ſubſtance between them. 
Theſe ſeparate portions of the external lamina have led 
ſome to conlider it as a third membrane of the brain, 
diſtinct from the pia mater, and it has been called mem- 
brana ARACHNOIDES, Winſlow. Tab. Anat. (Oleo. 
fig. 4+ litt. aa a. 
According to Mr, Le Cat, the pia mater gives three mem- 
| branes to the eye; the firit lines the ſclerotic coat, and is 
joined to it; the ſecond is the choroid coat, and the 
third is the villous mammary one, proceeding from the 
choroid, aud is commonly called Ruy/che's coat. Med. 
Eff. Edinb. Abr. vol. ii. p. 482. | 
PIABA, in 1hthyology, the name of a ſmall freſh-water fiſh, 
caught in all the rivers and brooks in the Braſils, and ſome 
other parts of America. 
It is of the fize of the common minow : is a well-taſted 
fiſh, and much eſteemed by the natives- | 
PIABOU CU, in /chihyology, + name of an American ſh 
eaten by the natives in many places. It is a ravenous | 
fiſh, and ſo greedy of blood, that if a man goes into the 
water with a wound in any part of his body, this fiſh 
will make up to it to ſuck the blood : it is a ſmall fiſh, 
ſeldom exceeding four inches in length. 
PIACHE, Pi AZ z A, a covered arched walk, or portico. See 
Pox rico, and Piazza. | 
PIAFFEUR, in the Manege, is a proud, ſtately horſe, be- 
ing full of mettle, or fire, reſtleſs and forward, with a 
great deal of motion, and an exceſſive eagerneſs to go 5 
Wards, 


wards, makes this motion the niore that you endeavour to 
keep him in, and bends his leg up to his belly, He ſnorts, 
traverſes if he can, and by his fiery ation ſhews his reſt- 
leflneſs; whence ſome, though very improperly, ſay, he 
nces. | 
Such horſes as theſe, or ſuch as are bred to paſſage upon 
a ſtraight line, are much admired in carouſals and magni- 
ficent ſeſtivals. See SNORT, and PAssapE. 
PTANISSIMO, in the Italian Mufic, is uſed to ſignify that 
the part to which it is added ſhould be played very ſoftly, 
and ſo as that the ſound may ſeem at a great diſtance, and 
almoſt loſt in air. See Corelli Concerto viii. in fine. 
PIANO, in the Italian Muſie, fignifies ſoft and ſweet, by 
Way of an echo. | | | A 
Piano forte, is the name of a well known muſical inſtru- 
ment, reſembling the harpſichord, 6 
PIANO Prano, or PIV Piano, in the Talian Mufic, is 
nearly the ſame with pianiſſimo, or rather a degree be- 
tween it and piano. 2 
Pi ANo, * in the Italian Muſic, ſignifies more flow or 
more ſoft, and is much the ſame with piano piano. | 
PIASTER, a Spaniſh. money, more ordinarily called a 
PIECE of erght. | | 


PIAZ J A, in Building, popularly called piache, an Italian | 


name for a portico, or covered walk, ſupported by arches. 
The word literally ſignifies a broad open place, or ſquare ; 
whence it alſo became applied to the walks, or porticoes 
around them. | : 
PIC, an Eaſt Indian weight, containing one hundred cAT xs. 


 PICA, or PyE, was a term formerly uſed in the ſame ſenſe | 


with ORDINAL, for a table or directory, pointing out the 
order in which the devotional ſervices appointed for diffe- 
rent occaſions were to be performed. Accordingly ſome 


derive it from II, a contraction of mat, a table; and | 


others from /:tera picata, a great black letter at the begin- 
ning of ſome new order in the prayer. In much the 
ſame ſenſe the term was uſed by officers of civil courts, 
who called their calendars or alphabetical catalogues di- 
recting to the names and things contained in the rolls and 
records of their courts the Pyes. | | | 


Pica, in Medicine, malacia, or a depravation of appetite 3 
which makes the patient abſurdly covet things unfit for |. 


food, or incapable of nourithing, as coals, aſhes, plaiſter, 
ſalt, lime, chalk, vinegar, pepper, &c. 5 | | 
The pica is frequent in girls, and in women with child ; | 
men are more rarely affected with it. The diſorder is 


ſeldom original, but is uſually an effect of an hypochon- | 


driacal infirmity in men; and of a chloroſis, ſtoppage of 


the menſes, or their eruption about the ſecond month | 


of pregnancy in women: ſometimes it ſeems to be here- 

ditary in children, from ſome cauſe affecting the mother. 

The diſeaſe is uſually ſuppoſed to have its riſe from a vi- 

cious ferment of the ſtomach ; to which may be added, 

alſo, ſome diſorders of the imagination, occafioned by 
ilh examples, and ridiculous prejudices. 


The uſual remedies in the pica are bleeding, purging, vo- 


miting, and chalybeats. 

Pic A, in Ornithology. See Mag vE. VVV 

Pic a is alſo a name by which {ome have called the lanius, or 
renn io ion: | EE rn 

Pica, in Printing. See PRINTING, 3 

Pic A marina, in Ornithology, the name of a bird called in 


Engliſh the ſca- pie, and by Bellonius and ſome others, the | 


HAMATOPUS, It is of the ſize of the common mag pie; 


its beak is three fingers breadth long, ſtrait, and of a red- | 


diſh, or a blackiſh colour, and ending in a point, and 
ſeeming well fitted for its buſineſs of rooting up the lim- 
pets from the rocks, the bodies of this fiſh being its com- 
mon food its legs are red; it has no hinder toe, and 
has its other toes ſo far connected by a membrane, as to 
ſeem almoſt of a middle nature between the web- ſooted 
and other birds; its head, neck, back, throat, and half 
its breaſt are black, as alſo its rump; its tail is half 
black, and half white, as are alſo its wings. It is com- 
mon on the weſtern ſhores of England, and on the ſhores 
ol Wales. | 
Pic marina is alſo uſed by Geſner very improperly for the 


bird commonly known by the name of anas ardica Cluſii. 
See PUFFIN. | 


Pica naſi, in Medicine, a name given by Cohauſen to the 


immoderate taking of ſnuff. It ſeems a whimſical term, 
but he chuſes to treat this babit as a diſeaſe, and has writ- 
ten an expreſs treatiſe concerning it. The word pica, in 
general, denotes an aþſurd and unnatural appetite ; and 
the defice of taking the powder of tobacco in this man- 
ner is called a diſtempered appetitc of the part into 
| which it is taken, that is, the noſe. | 
The couſequences of the taking ſnuff immoderately, are, 
that the ſenſe of [melling is either entitely deſtroyed, or 
at leaſt greatly impaired : ſor the nervous tubeteles of the 
noltrils being continually vellicated by this pawder, are 


by degrees clo ged u holl 
p, or wholly deſtroyed, and the ſen- 
Vox. III. Ne 268. 5 r 9 f 4 
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Gble membrane, which lines the noſtrils, .js rendered 
callous, and wholly unfit for the diſcharge, of its office in 
ſmelling. The voice is next affected by thig powder; for 
it cauſes a ſort of aſtriction at the bottom of the noſe, 
- which afſeQs the palate, and conſequently - the ſpeech z 
this gives the perſon who takes it a continual defire of 
taking more and more, to rid himſelf of that ſtoppage. 
PIC ACIA, a name given by the ancients to that diitemper- 
ed eppetite of women with child, and maidens at a cer- 
tain time of life, which makes them long for things not. 
fit for food. It is more uſually called pic 4. 
PICACUROBA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian 
ſpecies of pigeon, of a greyiſh colour, variegated with a 
reddiſh brown, and with very red legs and feet. 
PICA, pres, in the, Linnæan ſyſtem of Ornithalogy, is the 
name of one whole order of birds; the general charactec 
of which is, that they have a convex beak, flatted above. 
Io this order belong twenty-two genera, and two hundred 
and forty-three ſpecies. See PaRRoT, ToucAx, CRow, 


Bird of PARAD1$8E,O8R10LE,Cuckow, KiNG's-FISHER, 


HooPor, CREFPER, &c. ny 8 
PICARD, in our Od Mriters, a kind of u boat, about 


fifteen tons or upwards, uſed on the river Severn, Stat 


35 Hen. VIII. cap. 9. 13 Eliz. cap. 11... 


PICARDS, a religious fect, who aroſe in Bohemia in the 


fifteenth century; ſo called from their author, who, be- 
cauſe he originally came from Picardy, was called Picard. 
He drew after him, as it has been very unjuſtly ſaid, a 
great number of men and women, pretending he would 
reſtore them to the primitive ſtate of innocence wherein 


Adam was created: and accordingly himſelf aſſumed the 


title of the New Adam. 3 
Under this pretence he taught his followers to abandon 


therein conſiſted the liberty of the ſons of God; and 
that all thoſe not of their ſect were in bondage. 


Hie brſt began in Germany, and the Low Countries, per- 


ſuading many people to go naked, and giving them the 
name of ApamiTEs. After this, ſeizing an iſland in 


quarters of Ziſca, he fixed bimſelf and his followers 


when any man deſired a woman, he carried her to Picard, 
who gave him leave in theſe words, Co, incrcaſe, multiply 
and fill the carth. FFF 
At Jength, Ziſca, the great general of the Huſſites, (ſs 
famous for bis victories over the emperor, Sigiſmund), 
ſtruck with their abomination, marched againſt them; 


and, making himſelf maſter of their iſland, put them 
all to death except two; whom he ſpared to inform him- 


ſelf of their doctrine. = 3 - ; 
Such is the very falſe and injurious account, which diffe- 
rent writers, ultimately-relying on the inſufficient autho- 
rities of Aneas Sylvius, and Varillas, have given of the 


that fled from perſecution in their own country, and 
ſought refuge, about the beginning of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, in Bohemia. It is very doubtful, whether a ſect of 
this denomination, chargeable with the licentious prin- 
ciples and conduct above recited, ever exiſted; and we 
cannot forbear exprefling our aſtoniſhment that Mr. Bayle, 
in his art. Picards, ſhould adopt the reproachſul repre- 
ſentations of the writers juſt mentioned. 8 i 
It is moſt probable, that the whole is a calumny invented 
and propagated, in order to diſgrace the Picards, becauſe 
they deſerted the communion and proteſted againſt the 
errors of the church of Rome. Laſitius relates, that 
Picard ſettled in Bohemia, in the year 1418, accompa- 
nied by forty other perſons, beſides women and children. 
The Jeſuit Balbinus, in his Epitome Rerum Bohemica- 
rum, lib. 11. concurs in this account, and charges on the 
Picards none of the extravagancies or crimes aſcribed 
to them by Sylvius. Schlecta, ſecretary of Ladiflaus, king 
of Bohemia, in his letters to Eraſmus, gives a particulac 


account of the Picards; repreſenting them as perſons, 


who conlidered the pope, cardinals, and biſhops of Rome, 
as the true Antichriſts ; who cenſured thoſe that adored 
the conſecrated elements in the euchariit, as idolaters, 
and denied the corporal preſence of Chtiſt, in this ordi- 
nauce; who condemned the, worſhip of ſaints, prayers 
for the dead, auricular confeſſion, the penance impoſed 
by prieſts, the feaſts. and vigils obſerved in the Romifh 
church; and confined themſelves to the obfervance of the 
ſabbath, and of the two great feaſts of Chriſtmas and 
Pentecoſt. ' From this abſtract of their ſeritiments, it 
ſuſſiciently appears, that they were no other than the 


VaunDois; and M. de Beaufobre has plainly ſhewn that 


they were both of the ſame ſect under different denomi- 
nations. Beſides, it is a certain fact, that the Vaudois 
were ſettled in Bohemia, in the year 1178, where ſome 
of them adopted the rites of the Gregk church, and 


10 2 . bthers 


Py 


themſelves to all impurity ; making them believe, that 


the river Lauſnecz, a few leagues from Thabor, the head 


therein; appointing his women to be common, but allow- 
ed none to enjoy them without his permiſſion : ſo that 


 Peeards, who ſeem. to have been a party of the Vaupors, 
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dchers thoſe of the Latin church. The former were ge- 
nerally adbered to till about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when the eſtabliſhment of the Latin rites occa- 
ſioned great diſturbance. When the national troubles 
commenced in Bohemia, on occaſion of the oppoſition to 
the papal power (ſee Mor Avians), the Picards appeared 
more publicly in the avowal and defence of their religious 
opinions; and they formed a conſiderable body in an 
ifland by the river Launitz or Lauſnecz, in the diſtri 
of Bechin, and recurring to arms, were defeated by 
Ziſca. Encyclop. art. Picards. | 
PICATUM vinum. See VINUM. 
PICICITLI, in Ornithology, the name of a bird in the Spa- 
niſh Weſt Indies, deſcribed by Nieremberg. Its head 
and neck are black, and its whole body grey; it is a ſmall 
bird, and makes its appearance in Mexico after the rainy 
ſeaſons; it is a bird of paſſage, and it is not known 
where it breeds. 
PICK, among Miners, is a tool with which they uſe to cut 


down the clifts and rocks of ſtone to make paſſages in the | 


earth. | | 
Pick- axe, in the Military Art, a tool carried by the pioneers 
to dig up ground that is too hard for the ſpade ; they are 


of great uſe for mending the ways, and in fortification. | 


Picks, ear. See Ear-prcks, | 
PICKAGE, or Pic AOR, piccagium, an ancient cuſtom, 
or duty, paid at fairs and markets, for breaking the 
ground, and pitching up ſtalls, or ſtandings. 
his profit of pickage was uſually given, or granted, in 
charters for holding a fair or market. 5 


: PICKEERING, or PICKEROONING. See PICQUEERING. | 


PICKER, or horſe-PICKER, in the Manege, an iron inſtru- 


ment five or fix inches long, bent or crooked on one fide, | 


and flat and pointed on the other. It is uſed by grooms 


to cleanſe the inſide of the horſes feet, and to pick out | 


| the earth, ſand, or ſmall ſtones that get into them. 


PICKERELL, in Ichthyology, an Engliſh name uſed by ſome 


authors for the JACK or PIKE, Pere. 
PICKET, PicquerT, or P1QUET, in Fortificetion, a ſtake | 
ſharp at one end, and uſually ſhod with iron; uſed in 
laying out the ground, to mark the ſeveral meaſures and | 
angles thereof, Ns ot 1 5 
There are alſo larger pickets, driven into the earth to hold 
together faſcines, or faggots, in any work caſt up in haſte. 
PickETs are alſo ſtakes driven into the ground by the tents | 


of the horſe, in a camp, to tie their horſes to ; and before | 
the tents of the foot, where they reſt their muſkets, or | 


| Pikes about them, in a ring. | 
When a horſeman hath committed any conſiderable of- 
fence, he is often ſentenced to ſtand on the picket ; which 
is to bave one hand drawn up as high as it can be ſtretch- 
ed, and thus to ſtand on the point of a picket, or ſtake, 
only with his oppoſite foot: ſo that he can neither ſtand 
nor hang well, nor eaſe himſelf by changing feet. | 
pickkErs are alſo ſtakes with notches toward the top, to 
which are faſtened the cordages of tents» Thus, to plant 
the picket, is to encamp. | 8 5 
Pick E, in 
PICKLE, a brine, or liquor, ordinarily compoſed of ſalt, 
_ vinegar, &c. ſometimes with the addition of ſpices ; 


wherein meats, fruits, and other things, are preleryed | 


and ſeaſoned. 15 | 
PICKLE is alſo uſed ſubſtantively, for a fruit, root, leaf, or 


other vegetable matter, prepared in pickle, to be uſed by | 


way of ſauce, &c. See SALLET, &c. 


They pickle artichoaks, muſhrooms, aſhen-keys, barber- | 
ries, aſparagus, beans, &c. Broom-buds, capers, ne. 


olives, are pickled with oil and vinegar. 


PICKLED . See Fin. di 


PICLE, (p:#c!lum), a ſmall parcel of land encloſed with a 
hedge ; a little cloſe. This word ſeems to come from the 
| Italian picciola, i. e. parvus; and in ſome parts of Eng- 


land is called p:ghtel. 


PICOLOS, the name of an ancient Pruſſian jdol, to which 


human ſacrifice was offered. See Por RIM Os. 
PICOTA, a name given by ſome authors to a diſtemper 
which they deſcribe as conſiſting wholly in an eruption 
of a number of very minute pimples upon the ſkin, all 
over the body; it is attended with no danger, unleſs they 
are ſtruck in. = 
PICQUEERING, PICKEERING, or PiCKEROONING, a 
little flying war or ſkirmiſh, which the ſoldiers make 


when detached from their bodies to pillage, or before | 


main battle begins. 
PICQUET, or P1CKET, a celebrated game at cards, much 
in ule throughout the polite world, 
It is played between two perſons, with only thirty-two 
cards; all the duces, threes, fours, fives, and ſixes, being 
ſet aſide. | 
In reckoning, at this game, every card goes for the num- 
ber it bears, as a ten for ten; only all court-cards go for 


Gaming. See PicQuET. F. 


chat which takes its deſcent from the beſt card, prevails ; 


above a nine, and the other follows bim in the ſuit: and 


in dignity by the cards they begin from: thus ace, king, 


All the game in hand being thus reckoned, the eldeſt 


plays laſt does not reckon for his cards, uuleſs he win 


alike, neither reckons any thing, The deal being finiſh- 


2a pique, Whence the name of the game. | 


ten, and the ace for eleven: and the uſual game is one 


hundred up In playing, the ace wins the king, 
the queen, and ſo down. Twelve cards are dealt around 
uſually by two and two; which done, the remainder x 
laid in the middle. If one of the gameſters finds he has 
not a court card in his hand, he is to declare he as 
carte blanche, and tell how many cards he will 1: ont, 
and _ oy = to diſcard, that he may ſhe bis 
game, and ſatisfy his antagoniſt, that the car: ehe! 
2 L wok which be ee ten. . e 
ach perſon diſcards, 1. e. lays aſide a certain numbe 
his cards, and takes in a like Sores from the * 
firſt, of the eight cards, may take three, four ie the; 
the dealer all the remainder, if he pleaſes, q 
After diſcarding, the eldeſt hand examines what ſuit he 
has moſt cards of; and, reckoning how many points he 
has in that ſuit, if the other have not ſo many in that, ot 
any other ſuit, he tells one for every ten of that ſuit. H 
who thus reckons mot is ſaid to win the point. 8 
The point being over, each examines what ſeguences he 
has of the ſame ſuit ; viz. how many tierces, or ſequences 
of three; quarts, or fours; quintes, or fives; lixiemes, 
or ſixes, &c. For a tierce they reckon three points for 
a quarte four, for a quinte fifteen, and for a fizieme (x. 
teen, &c. And the ſeveral ſequences are diſtinguiſhed 


the king 


and queen, are called tierce major ; king, queen, and 
knave, tzerce to a ting 3 knave, ten, and nine, tierce 10 4 
knave, &c. and the beſt tierce, quarte, or quinte, i. e. 


ſo as to make all the others in that hand good, and d | 
all thoſe in the other hand. In like ng r, ons | 
one hand ſets aſide a tierce in the other. EO 
The ſequences over, they proceed to examine how many 
aces, kings, queens, knaves, and tens, each holds; reckon- 
ing for every three, of any ſort, three; but here too, as 
in ſequences, he that with the ſame number of threes hag 
one that is higher than any the other has, e. gr. three 
aces, has all his other made good hereby, and his adver- 
ſary's are all ſer aſide. But four of any ſort, which is 
called a quatorze, always ſet aſide three. 


proceeds to play, reckoning one for every card he plays 


the higheſt card of the ſuit wins the trick. Note, unleſs 
a trick be won with a card above a nine (except the laſt 
trick), nothing is reckoned for it ; though the trick ſerves 
afterwards toward winning the cards ; and that he who 


the trick. 2 | 
The cards being played out, he that has moſt tricks 
reckons ten for winning the cards. If they have tricks 


ed, and each having marked up his game, they proceed 
ws * again as before; cutting afteſh each time for ths 
deal. | | 
If both parties be within a few points of being up, the 
carte blanche is the firſt thing that reckons ; then the 
point, then the ſequences, then the quatorzes or threes, 
then the tenth cards, | 
He that can reckon thirty in hand by carte blanche, 
eee quintes, &c. without playing, before the other 
as reckoned any thing, reckons ninety for them; and 
this is called a re-pique. If he reckons above thirty, he 
reckons fo many above ninety. If he can make up thirty, | 
part in hand, and part in play, before the other has told 
any thing, he reckons for them ſixty. And this is called 


He that wins all the tricks inftead of ten, which is his 
right, for winning the cards, reckons forty ; and this is 
called a capot. 0 5 | 
This game has in ſome caſes been the object of mathe- 
matical computation, | 
Thus Mr. de Moivte has propoſed and ſolved the follow- 
ing problems: | 
1. To find at picquet the probabilitity which the dealer has 
for taking one ace or more in three cards, be having none 
in his hand. He concludes from his computation, that 
it 18 29 to 28 that the dealer takes one ace or more. 
2. To find at picquet the probability which the eldeſt has 
of taking an ace or more in five cards, he having no ace 
in his hand. Anſwer; 232 to 91, or 5 to 2, nearly. 
3. To find at picquet the probability which the eldeſt hand 
has of taking an ace and a king in five cards, he having 
none in his heck Anſwer; the odds againſt the eldeit 
hand taking an ace and a king are 331 to 315, or 21 to 
20 8 
4. To find at picguet the probability 
cards dealt to, without king, queen or knave: which 
caſe is commonly called cartes blauches. Anſwer; the 
odds againſt cartes blanc hes are 1791 to 1 nearly. | 
5. To find how many different ſets, effentially different 


from one another, one may have at p/cquet be fore Wang 


of having twelve 


v0 


zu. Anſwer} 28,967, 278. This number falls ſhort of 

ee Pe of all the aiflint combinations, whereby twelve | 
cards may be taken out of 32, this number being 

225,792,840 ; but it ought to be conſidered, that in that 

number ſeveral ſets of the ſame import, but differing in 

ſuit, might be taken, which would not introduce an eſſen- 

tial difference among the ſets. = ; 

Mr. Demoivre alſo gives ſome obſervations on this game 

which he had from an experienced player. See Doctrine 

of Chances, p. 179, &c. | ; . | 

M. de Monmort has alſo treated of picquet in his Analyſe 
des jeux de Hazard, p. 162. 

PicqQueT guard. See GUARD, 

PICRA, hiera. See HIERA. . 

PICRIS, in Botany, the name given by Linnæus to a genus 

of plants of the /yngene/ia polygamia æqualis claſs, called by 
Vaillant helmintotheca; the characters of which are theſe : 

the common cup is double ; the outer cup is very large, 

and compoſed of five cordated leaves; the interior is im - 

bricated and of an oval figure, and is not cloſe at the 

mouth, as the other, but open; the flower is of the 

compound kind, it is imbricated and uniform; and the 

ſmall flowers of which it is compoſed are equal and nu- 

merous 3 each is compoſed of one petal, and is narrow, 

ligulated and truncated at the end, where it is divided 

into five ſegments; the ſtamina are five capillary filaments, 
ſo ſhort that they are hardly ſeen ; the antherz are cylin- 


the flower; the ſtyle is of the length of the ſtamina, and 
the ſtygmata are two in number, and reflex; the cups both 


crowned with a plume or down; the receptacle is naked. 
'There are three ſpecies. | KEE, OE 
In ſome of the ſpecies of this genus, the ſeeds are crook- 

ed, and have a ſeſſile down; in others they are ſtraight, 

and their down is placed on a pedicle. 2 pa | 
PICTA toga. See ToGA. 1 
PICTS wall, in Antiquity, a famed piece of | 
begun by the emperor Adrian, A. D. 124, on the northern 

bounds of England, to prevent the incurſions of the Picts 
and Scots. 5 5 5 | 
At firſt it was made only of turf, ſtrengthened with pa- 


Britain, repaired it, as fome ſay, with ſolid ſtone, reach- 
ing eighty miles in length, from the Iriſh to the German 
ſea, through Carliſle and Newcaſtle z with watch-towers 
gariſoned, now called caſtle-ſteeds, at the diſtance of a 
mile from each other. 5 3 . 
It does not appear, with ſufficient evidence that Severus's 
| wall was formed of ſtone: Bede expreſly aſſerts the con- 
trary, though Spartian intimates that Severus built both 
murus, i. e. a wall of ſtone, and a vallum, or a wall of 
turf. Bede's words are theſe : Severus, after ſeveral great 
and difficult engagements, thought it neceſſary to ſepa- 
rate that part of the iſland which he had recovered, from 
the other- nations that were unconquered ; not with a 
murus, as ſome think, but with a vallum: now a murus, 
ſays he, is of ſtone; but a vallum, ſuch as they made 
round a camp to ſecure it againſt the attacks on the ene- 
my, is made of turf cut regularly out of the ground, and 


| flakes of wood all along the brink. Severus, therefore, 


Camden adopts this opinion; and adds, that Severus's 
wall is expreſſed by no other word than vallum, either in 
Antoninus or the Notitia. Camd. Brit. vol. ii. p. 1045. 
See AGGER, | | 

This wall was ruined ſeveral times by the Ps, and often 
repaired by the Romans. At laſt Atius, a Roman gene- 
ral, ordered it to be rebuilt of ſtone, about the year 420; 


longer regarded but as a boundary between the two nations. 

The wall was eight feet thick, and twelve high from the 
ground: it ran on the north (ide of the rivers Tyne and 
Irthing, up and down ſeveral hills: the tract, or remains, 


Cumberland and Northumberland. —— 
The inhabitants of the country pretend, that there was a 


tween each caſtle and tower, that upon the apprehenſion 
of danger at any one place, by the ſounding of it, notice 
might be given to the next, and then to the third, &c. 


the inſide a ſort of fortified little town, now called Cheſter, 
ſquare form. 


PICTAVIENSIS, or Pic roN U colica, the name of a kind 
of very terrible nervous colic, more uſually called colica 


remain when the flowers are fallen, and ſerves as capſules | 
for the ſeeds, which are ſingle, ventricoſe, obtuſe, and | 


Roman work, 


liſadoes, till the emperor Severus, coming in perſon into | 


built high above ground like a wall, with the ditch before | 
it, out of which the turf has been dug; and ftrong | 


but the Pi&#s ruining it in the year following, it was no | 
of it, are to be ſeen to this day in many places both in | 
brazen trumpet or pipe, fo artificially laid in the wall be- 


whence it derived the ancient name CORNAGE: and in 1 


the foundations of which appear, in ſome places, in a | 


dric and tubulate; the germen of the piſtil ſtands under | 


drew a great ditch, and built a ſtrong earthen wall, for- | 
_ tified with ſeveral turrets from ſea to ſea. The learned 


Lictenum; and by the natives in the Weſt Indies, where 


linen cloth dipped in warm water. 


PIC 


it rages, the dry bell-ach. It is fo popular a diſcaſe in 


the Leeward Iſlands, that it may be very juſtly reckoned 
endemic among them, moſt of the people there having 
been at one time or other ſubject to it in all its fury. See 
CoLica Dammoniorum. 


PICTURE, pidura, a piece of painting, or a ſubject re- 


preſented in colours, on canvas, 
incloſed in a frame. : IIS £4 Et a 
Pictures or paintings in oil are preſerved by coating them 
with ſome tranſparent and hard ſubſtance, as a varniſh, 
in order to ſecure the colours from the injuries of the air 
or moiſture; and to defend the ſurface from ſcratches or 
any damages the painting might receive from light vio- 
lence. The ſubſtances, that have been, or may be uſed 
for this purpoſe, are gum arabic, diflolved in water with 
the addition of ſugar or ſugar-candy, to proven its Crack- 
ing, glair or whites of eggs, mixed with a little brandy 
or ſpirit of wine in order to make it work more freely, 
and a lump of ſugar to 22 its cracking, iſinglaſs- 
ſize uſed as either of the former, or mixed with a fourth 
or fifth of its weight of honey or ſugar, and varniſhes 
formed of gum reſins diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, or oil of 
turpentine, which laſt are called o:/-vARNISHESs. _ 
Paintings in miniature are preſerved by plates of glaſs or 
the talc called ifinglaſs placed before them in the frame. 
Paintings in diſtemper may be rendered more durable, 
and preſerved from foulneſs by varniſhing them with hot 
{ize, boiled to a ſtrong confiſtence, in which a fifteenth 
or twentieth part of honey has been diſſolved. Crayons 
muſt be preſerved in the ſame manner with paintings in 
water colours, by plates of glaſs, or ifinglalss  _ 
When p:&ures are cut or torn, they may be repaired by 
laying them on an even board or table, carefully putting 
together the torn or divided parts with ſome of the matter 


wood, or the like; and 


of the s Mus- pot laid as a cement, in and over the joint, 


and keeping them in the ſame ſituation till the cement is 
thoroughly dried. The protuberance of the cement may 
be eaſily reduced with a penknife, and the repaired part 
roperly coloured ſo as to correſpond with the pidure. 
hen part of the cloth is deſtroyed, a piece of canvaſs 
ſomewhat bigger than the vacant ſpace is to be plaſtered 
over on the outſide of the cloth with the matter of the 
ſmuſh-pot, and when it is thoroughly dry, the inequality 
of the picture in this part is to be filled up with the ſame 
matter, and properly reduced and coloured. 
The art of cleaning pictures and paintings is of great con- 
ſequence in order to their preſervation : in this operation 


great ſkill and care are requiſite, ſo that the menſtruum 


uſed for taking off any foulneſs may not diſſolve the oil 
in the painting itſelf or diſorder its colours, and that eacli 
fort of varniſh with which paintings are coloured may be 
taken off without injury to the painting. The firſt and 
moſt general ſubſtance uſed for cleaning pictures is 
water, which will romove any foulneſs arifing from 
many kinds of glutinous bodies, as ſugar, honey, 
glue, &c. and any varniſh of gum arabic, glair of 
eggs or iſinglaſs, without affecting the oil that holds 
the colours together. Olive oil or butter will diſſolve 
pitch, reſin, and other ſubſtances of alike kind, without 
injuring the oil of the painting. Pearl aſhes, diflolved 
in water, form a proper menſtruum for moſt kinds of 
matter that foul paintings: but they muſt be very cau- 
tiouſly uſed, as they will corrode the oil of the painting 
if there be no varniſh of the gum reſins over it. Soap 
is of the ſame nature, and ſhould be cautiouſly applied, 
and only to particular ſpots, that elude all other methods. 


Spirit of wine will diflolve all the gums and gum reſins, 


except gum arabic, and is therefore very neceſſary for 
taking off from pictures, varniſhes compoſed of ſuch ſub- 


ſtances, but it alſo corrodes the oil of the painting. This 
is allo the caſe with oil of turpentine, and eſſence of le- 


mon, ſpirit of lavender, and roſe- mary, and other eſſen- 
tial oils. With regard to paintings that are varniſhed with 
gum arabic, glair of eggs, or iſinglaſs, the varniſh ſhould 
be taken off when they are to be cleaned. This may be 
ealily diſtinguiſhed by wetting any part of the painting, 
which will feel clammy, if varniſhed with any ſubſtance 
ſoluble in water. This kind of varniſh may be taken off 
with hot water and a ſpunge, or by gentle rubbing with a 
If paintings, on this 
trial, appear to be varniſhed with the gum-reſins or ſuch 
ſubſtances as cannot be diſſolved in water, they may, in 
ſome caſeg, be ſufficiently cleaned by a ſpunge with warm 
water; and any remaining foulneſs may be removed by 
rubbing the painting over with olive oil made warm, 
or with butter, which ſhould be wiped off with a 
woollen cloth; and if the p;Fure require farther cleaning, 
wood-aſhes or pearl-aſhes may be uſed in the followin 


manner: take an ounce of pearl-aſhes, and diſſolve them 


in a pint of water; or take two pound of wood-aſhes, 

and ſtir them well in three quarts of water, once or twice 

in an hour for half a day. Then pour off the clear fluid, 
, \ 


and 


Acta Literaria Suecia, in 1740. 
Picus imbrifœtus, or picus principalis, of Linnæus, in Orni- 
thology, the name of an American bird, deſcribed by 
Nieremberg, and called by the natives qu ATOTOM IMI. 


and evaporate it to a quart or three pints; waſh the paint- 
ing well with a ſpunge dipped in either of theſe leys, 


and rub gently any foul ſpots with a linen cloth till they 


"diſappear. If this method fail, recourſe mult be had firſt | 


to ſpirit of wine, then to oil of turpentine, and if theſe 
are ineffectual, the eſſence of lemons; with either of 


which the foul ſpots ſhould be ſlightly moiſtened, and 


the part immediately rubbed gently with a Jinen cloth. 
After a little rubbing, if oil of turpentine or eſſence of 
lemons has been applied, olive oil ſhould be put upon the 
ſpot ; and water, if ſpirit of wine has been uſed ö. which 
ſhould be taken off with a wollen cloth; rapeating the 
operation till the foulneſs be removed. When painungs 


appear to have been varniſhed with thoſe ſubſtances that 


will not diflolve in water, and after the uſe of the above 
means retain their foulneſs, the following method will 
ſucceed : place the picture or painting in a horizontal 


ſituation 3 and moiſten, or rather flood, by means of a 


ſpunge, the ſurface with very ſtrong rectified ſpirit of 
wine : keep the painting thus moiſtened, by adding freſh 
quantities of the ſpirit, for ſome minutes; then floog the 
whole ſurface copiouſly with cold water; waſh off the 
whole without rubbing ; and when the painting is dry, 


repeat the opcration, till the whole varniſh is taken off, | 


Handm. to the Arts, vol. i. p. 224. 245. 
See MacicAl. 


ſpecies of pigeon, very ſmall, ſcarce exceeding the lark 
in ſize. Its head, neck, and wings, are all of a pale-lead 
colour, with a black ſemiluner mark at the extremity of 
each wing; but its long wing-feathers, which are feen 


when the wings are expanded in flying, are of a reddith- | 
brown on one ſide, and blackiſh on the other, with black 


ends or tips; the tail is long, and is variegated with 


black, white, and brown; the belly is covered with white 
feathers, every one of which has a brown mark of the 
ſhape of a'half moon at the end. 

PICUS, or Picus martius, in Ornithelogy, the name of a 


large genus of birds, of the wood-pecker kind, the cha- 
raters of which are theſe: they have a ſtraight, very 
hard, ſtrong, and ſharp beak, proper for making holes in 
trees; and a very long cyliadrical-ſhaped tongue, term1- 
nated by a rigid and ſharp bony ſpine, ſerrated or notched 


at each end, proper for the ſeizing on, and tearing to 


pieces, of worms and other inſects; and this they can, 


at pleaſure, thruſt out to a great length; and ſtriking it | 


into the clefts of trees, faſten it into inſeAs that lie there, 


and draw them out with it; their thighs are very ſhort | 
and ſtrong, and their toes four in number, placed two |. 
before and two behind; their tails are rigid, and bent 


downwards, and their feathers bare at the ends, the 


ſtumps aſliſting the creature in climbing ; they live only 


on inſects, and have only ten feathers in their tail, Ray. 
The picus martius in the Linnæan ſyſtem is a ſpeices of 
the PICUS. | | TSA 

Some underſtand the word picus in a larger ſenſe, making 
it take in the /itta, picus murarius, junco, certhia, and all 
the birds that climb trees. In which caſe the characters 
of the genus are only, that they have very ſhort, thick, 


and ſtrong legs, adapted to the running up the bodies and 


branches of trees. 


The pica, or wood-peckers, properly ſo called, however, | 


are a very large and numerous family. 


In the Linnæum ſyſtem of Ornithology, the picus makes | 


a diſtinct genus of birds of the order of the pyes. The 
character of this genus, according to this author, are, 
that the bill is ſtraight and angular, and terminates in the 
form of a wedge ; the noſtrils are covered with briſtly 


_ feathers reflected down; the tongue is long, cylindric, | 
formed for ſeizing worms, ſharp-pointed, and jagged ; | 


the feet are formed for climbing. See Picus above. 


Linnæus enumerates twenty-one ſpecies, 


Of this genus are the black, green, and variegated wood- 
pecker, and the three-toed ſpecies, deſcribed in the 
See W 00D-Pecker. 


It is of the ſize of the hoopoe, and is variegated with 


black and brown; it is of the wood-pecker kind, having | 


a beak three fingers breadth long, with whieh it perforates 
trees; its head is ſmall and red, and has a fine red creſt 
but the feathers are black on their upper (ide ; it has on 
each (ide of the neck a broad white line, reaching to the 
breaſt ; its legs and feet are of a bluiſh colour; it builds 
in high trees, and is principally found near the ſhores of 
the South Sea. It feeds on inſets. See IpEcu. 


P;cus murarius, in Ornithology, the name of a bird called 
in Engliſh the walkereeper, and improperly ranked 


among the pci, as wanting many of the characters of 
that genus: and therefore claſſed in the Linnzan ſyſtem 


PicTUREs, method of takimg off decayed. See PAINTING. | 
PICTURE, magical, 3 
PICUIPINIMA, in Ornitholagy, the name of a Braſiliam 


0 


natives henguecholtototl, 
It is of the tize of the common black- bird, and has a long 


PLECE, in Commerce, ſigniſies ſometimes a whole 


under the gets of ctRTRHIA, or nREPER, which be; 
ſides this, comprehends alſo twenty-four other ſy... 
It is about the bigneſs of the common ſparrow ; 
is black, ſlender, and long; its head, neck 
grey; its breaſt white, and its wings partly gre 
red ; its tail is ſhort and biack; its long 
alſo, and the lower part of its belly, and its legs, are of 
the ſame colour; its legs are ſhort, but its feet are not 
placed as in the wood-pecker ; but are three before and 
one behind; it is very common in Italy, Germany, ang 
ſome parts of France ; it is a very lively and chearful 
bird, and as the common wood-pecker climbs trees and 
feeds on the infects in their cracks, ſo this bird runs v 


old walls, and feeds on what it finds in the cracks of the 
ſtones. | | | 


lpecies, 
its bill 
» and back 
y and partly 
wing-ſeathers 


Picus nidum ſuſpendens, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the GaLBULA; a yellow bird of the thurſh k! 


. kind, 
very remarkable for its beauty, and for the itructuce and 


manner of hanging its neſt, 


Picus falutiferus, in Ornithology, the name under which 


Nieremberg has diſcribed a Mexican bird, called by the 


and black beak ; its head and a great part of its neck are 
red; its breaſt and belly are grey, and it has a creſt of 
red feathers upon its head: it is of the wood pecker kind. 
and has its name from the ſuppoſed virtues of its feathers, 
particularly thoſe of the cceſt, in curing the head-ach. 
and ſome- 
times only a part of the whole. | 
In the firit ſenſe we ſay, a piece of cloth, of velvet, &c. 


meaning a certain quantity of yards, regulated by cuſtom, 


being yet entire, and not cut. 
In the other fignitication we ſay, a piece of tapeſtry ; mean- 
ing a diſtinct member wrought apart, which, with ſe— 
veral others, make one hanging. 

A piece of wine, oi cyder, &c. is a Caſk full of thoſe li- 
quo1s. Og | 


P1ECE, chimney, 


PIECE, caſel. 
Py ECE, majler, 


See CufluxEx. 
Pi ECE, detached. See DETACHED. 
See EAS EI. 

Sce MASTER. | | 
PiECE, in Matters of Money, ſigniſies ſometimes the ſame 


| 


thing with /peczes : as when we lay, this Piece is too light, 


Ke. 7 


Sometimes, by adding the value of the pieces, it is uſed to 
expreſs ſuch as have no other particular nzme : as a piece 
ok eight rials, a piece of twenty-five ſols, &c. 

In England, the piece, abſolutely, is ſometimes uſed for 
twenty thillings ſterling, and ſometimes for a guinea, 
By 6 Geo. II. cap. 25. broad-pieces, of five-and-twenty, ot 
three-and-twenty ſhillings value, or any halves or quarters 
thereof, are called in. And all perſons are forbid to re- 
ceive or utter them in payment by tale. 


P1ECE of eight, or piaſtre, is a filver money, firſt ſtruck in 


Spain, afterwards in other countries, and now Current in 
moſt parts of ihe world. 

It bas its name piece of eight, or rial of eight, becauſe equal 
to eight ſilver rials. - | 8 
Its value is nearly on the ſame foot with the late French 
crown, viz. four ſhillings and fix pence ſterling. In 1657, 


the proportion of the ſimple rial to the piaſtre was changed 


and in lieu of eight rials they gave ten. 
reduction is on the ancient ſtandard. 

There are two kinds of piaſtres, or Spaniſh crowns ; the 
one {truck at Potoſi, the other at Mexico: theſe latter ara 
a little heavier than the former; but, in return, they are 


At preſent the 


not quite fo fine. ; 


The piece of eight has its diminutions viz. the demi- 
paiſtre, or piece of four rials; the quarter, or pece of 12095 
the half-quarter, and the ſixteenth. The EXCHANGE 
between Spain and England is made in pieces of eight. 
See CoiN. | 


P1ECE is alſo a kind of money of account, or rather a man- 


ner of accounting, uſed among the negtoes on the coat 
of Angola, in Africa, 

The price of ſlaves, and other commodities here nego- 
tiated, as alſo the duties paid the petty kings, are eſti- 
mated on both ſides in pieces. Thus thoſe barbarians re- 
quiring ten pieces for a ſlave, the Europeans in like man- 
ner, value the money, or merchandize, to be given iu ex- 
change, in pieces. | 


PiECE, in Heraldry, denotes an ORDINARY, or CHARGE. 
PiECEs, in the Ailitary Art, include all forts of great guns 


and mortars, 4 
Theſe are alſo called pieces of ordnance, or artillery. 


P1ECES, field. 


PiS E, poiſoning as 
PiECn, /o/dier”s, 
PiECE, elevation / a. 


Ll 


See FIELD-piccess 
PIECES, battery, See Great GUNS. 
PIECES, garriſun. See GARRISON. 


See PolsON. 


See FIRELOCK. 


See ELEVATION, 


Pruct, 


1 


| zuadrating a. See QUADRATING. | 
 EDOUCHE, rench, 781050 from the Italian peduccio, 
dot, in Architecture, a little ſtand, or pedeſtal, either 
oblong or ſquare enriched with mouldings, ſerving to 
ſupport a buſt, or other little figure. This is called a 
bracket pedeſtal. 


PIEDRA de la hyada, in Natural Hiftory, the name ren 


by the Spaniards to a ſtone found in many parts of Ame- 
rica, particularly in New Spain; and famous among the 


Indians for curing the colic on being applied to the navel. | 
It is green, and is a ſpecies of jaſper, approaching to the | 
nature of the lapis nephriticus, and is called by many co- | 


licus lapis, from its virtues. 


PIEDROIT, in Architecture, a pier, or a 
illar, part whereof is hid within a wall, 


he only thing wherein it differs from a PILASTER is, | 
bas a regular baſe and capital, which the 


that the latter 
other Want... e etl ps | 
P1EDROIT is alſo uſed for a part of the ſolid wall annexed 


to a door or window; comprehending the door-poſt, 


chambranle, tableau, leaf, &c. 
PIE-POUDER=court. See CoukT. 33 9 
PIER, in Building, derived from the French pierre, a 


ſtone, denotes a maſs of ſtone, &c. oppoſed, by way 


of fortreſs, againſt the force of the ſea, or a great 
river, for the ſecurity of ſhips that lie at harbour in 


any haven, ſuch are the pier of Dover, deſcribed by | 
Camden Brit. &c. the pier of Ramſpate, and the haven | 


pier of Great Yarmouth, mentioned 22 Car, II. 


Piers are alſo uſed in Architecture for a kind of pilaſters, | 
or buttreſſes, raiſed for ſupport, ſtrength, and ſometimes | 


for ornament. _ 5 
Pik xs, circular, are called maſſive COLUMNS, and they are 
nic architecture. . 
Pixks of a bridge. See BRIDGE. 


with or without caps, and are frequently ſeen in Sarace- 


M. Belidor obſerves that, when the height of the piers is | 
about fix feet, and the arches are circular, it is ſufficient 


to make their thickneſs the ſixth part of the width of the 
arch, and two feet more; but when the arches become 


of a great ſpan, the thickneſs of the piers may be teduced | 


to the ſixth part; but then the depreſſion of the two 
feet doth not take place at once; that is, in an arch of 
above forty-eight feet, three inches are taken off for 
every fix feet of increaſe of the width of the arch. The 


thickneſs of the piers ſupporting elliptic arches is greater | 


than in the former proportion: thus, in an arch of ſeven- 
| ty-five feet wide, the thickneſs of the piers, whoſe height 


is about fix feet, ſnould be 13.5 when the arch is circular, | 


and fifteen feet when it is elliptical. . 


The fame author makes the abutments one-ſixth part more 


than the prers of the largeſt arch. a | 
Mr. Muller has calculated the following TABLE, contain- 
ing the thickneſs of the piers of bridges. 3 


TABLE, containing the thickneſs of the piers of bridges. 


FL \ 9 | 12 15 2 
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13.114 13.869 14.5 1714. 0401 5. 57 316.0116. 400 
[14-000|14+-705|15.336[15.965116.480[16.940[17.354 
14+747|15+542116.234]16.842[17.381|17.864[18.298 
t5-513/16.328[17.041[17.674118.237118.742|19-194 
16.373{17.10z[17.929118.578019.157119.679|20.152 
17.184/17.826 18.772 19-438[20.036 20.577|21,008 
1807.90 1118.848070. 70020.20 320.9082146 21.9 


The firſt horizontal line expreſſes the height of the prers 
in feet, from 6 to 24 feet, each increafing by 3: the 


firſt vertical column, the width of arches from 20 to 100| 


feet, for every 5 feet. 


The other columns expreſs the thickneſs of piers in feet 
and decimals, according to the reſpective height at the 


head of the column, and the width of the arch againſt 
it in the firſt column. 


| ReQtangular piers are ſeldom uſed but in bridges over | 


ſmall rivers; in all others they project from the nk 
by a triangular priſm, which preſents an edge to the 
in order to divide the water more eaſily, to pre- 


Vo. III. Ne 268. 


quare kind of | 


vent the ice from ſheltering there, as well as veſſels from PIES, in our Ancient Law-Books, 


PIE 


running foul againſt them: this edge is terminated by 
the adjacent ſurfaces at right angles to each other at Meſi- 
a N BRIDGE, but thoſe of the Pont. royal, at Paris, 
make an acute angle of about 60. However the French 
in their later conſtructions, make this angle to terminaie 
by two cylindric ſurfaces, whoſe baſes are arcs of 60 de- 

rees. Muller's Pract. Fortif. part iv. ſect. 1. p. 257, &c. 


PIERCEA, the f worms of Tournefort, and R1viNnia'ot 


Linnzus, in Botany, is made a diſtinct genus by Miller, 
The characters are theſe : the flower has no petals; the 
empalement which incloſes the parts of generation, is 
compoſed of four oblong, oval, coloured leaves; it hath 
four ſtamina which ſtand erect and cloſe together, ter- 
minated by ſmall ſummits; in the centre is fituated a 
large roundiſh | vera ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned 
by an obtuſe ſtigma; the germen aſterwards turns to a 
roundiſh berry, fitting upon the reflexed empalement, 
having one cell, inclofing a.rough ſeed of the ſame form. 
There are two ſpecies. Theſe plants grow naturally in 
moſt of the iſlands in the Weſt Indies. The juice of the 
berries of the plant will ſtain paper and linen of a bright 
red colour, and many experiments made with it to colour 
flowers have ſucceeded extremely well in the following 


manner: the juice of the berries was preſſed out, and 
mixed with common water, putting it into a phial, ſhak- 


ing it well together for ſome time, till the water was 
thoroughly tinged ; then the flowers, which were white 
and juſt fully blown, were cut off, and their ſtalks placed 
into the phial ; and in one night the flowers have been 
finely variegated with red; the flowers on which the ex- 


periments were made were the tuberoſe, and the double 
white narcifſus. 25 | 


PIERCED, PERCE“, in Heraldry, is when an ordinary is 
. e or ſtruck through ; ſhewing, as it were, a 


ö 3 
This piercing is ſaid to be expreſſed in blazon as to its 


| ſhape: thus if a croſs have a ſquare hole, or perforation 


in the centre, it is blazoned, /quare-pierced, which is more 
proper than quarter-pierced, as Leigh expreſſes it; and 
accordingly the French call it perce en quarrẽ. When the 
hole, or perforation is round, it muſt be expreſſed round- 
pierced; which Gibbon in Latin calls perforata; becauſe 
all holes made with pierces, or augres, are round. If 
the hole in the centre be in the ſhape of a lozenge, it is 

_ expreſſed, pierced lozenge-ways. V 
All piercings muſt be of the colour of the field, becauſe 
piercing implies the ſhewing of what is under the ordi- 
nary, or bearing. And when ſuch figures appear on the 
centre of a croſs, &c. of another colour, the croſs is not 
to be ſuppoſed pierced, but that the figure on it is a charge, 

and muſt be accordingly blazoned. 1 | 


| PIERCING, among Farriers, To pierce a horſe's ſboe-lean, 
is to pierce it too near the edge of the iron. To pierce it 


fat, is to pierce it farther in. 


PIERIDES, among the Ancients, an epithet given to the 


Muſes, upon account of their having been born in that 
part of the country of Macedon which was called Pierias 


PIERRE d automne, a French name tranſlated from the 


Chineſe. It is the name of a medicinal ſtone, famous 
throughout the Eaſt for curing all diſorders of the lungs. 


Many people ſuppoſe it had its name of the autumn. ſtone, 


from its being only to be made at that ſeafon of the year, 
but it may be made equally at all times, and the origin of 
the name 1s to be farther ſearched into. 


The Chineſe chemiſts, like thoſe of all other nations, de- 


light in a ſort of gibberiſh. A part of this is, the refer- 
ring the ſeveral parts of the body to the ſeveral ſeaſons ot 
the year. The lungs are in this ſcheme referred to au- 


| tumn. This appears in their writings; and thus the 


ſtone for diſeaſes of the lungs came to be called autumn- 
one. | 
4 is a tedious preparation of human urine, and made as 
follows: they put thirty pints of the urine of a (ſtrong and 
healthy young man into a large iron pot, and ſet it over 
a gentle fire; and when it begins to boil, they add to it, 
drop by drop, about a large tea-cup full of rape- oil: it is 
then left on the fire till the whole is evaporated to a thick 
ſubſtance refembling black mud; they then take it out of 
the pot, and laying it on a flat iron, they dry it ſo that 
it may be powdered very fine. 
This powder hr moiſten with frefh oil, and put the 
maſs into a double crucible, ſurrounded with coals, 
where it ſtands till thoroughly dried again. They finally 
powdered this again, and putting it into a china-veſſel, co- 
vered with ſilk cloth and a double paper, they pour on 
boiling water, which makes its way, drop bydrop, through 
theſe coverings, till ſo much is got in as is ſufficient to 
reduce it to a paſte. This paſte is well mixed together 
in the veſſel it is kept in, and this is put into a veſſel of 
water, and the whole ſet over the fire. The matter thus 
becomes again dried in balneo Mariæ, and is then finiſhed. 
Obſerv. ſur les Cout..delAfie, p. 258. 
Freres Pies, were a 


11 A ſort 


PIETANTIARIUS. See PiTaxnciarivs. | 
PIETERMAN, in /chthyology, the name uſed by ſome for | 


 PIETISTS, a religious ſect that ſprung up towards the cloſe | 


and propoſed the remedies that were proper to heal them. 


fort of monks, ſo called becauſe they wore black and 
white garments, like magpies; the ſame, we ſuppoſe 
with thoſe ſince called Carmelites : who, for a like reaſon, 
were anciently called by the French Freres Barrez. 
They are mentiond by Walſingham, p. 124. In quodam 

veteri cœmeterio, quod fuerat quondam fratrum, quos Freres 
Pies petcres appellabant. 

PIESMA, a word ufed by the ancients to expreſs the re- | 
maining maſs after.the expreſſion of any fluid ſubſtance 
from among its moſt ſolid parts. Thus the cake remain- 
ing in the bag alter the expreſſion of oils, is called by this 
name: but there are inſtances of authors calling the ex- 
prefſed juice, inſtead of the refiduum, by this name. 
Thus Dioſcorides calls the expreſſed juice of the bay- 
berries, the pieſma laurinum; and others, the expreſſed 
juice of roſes, pieſma reſarum, paying no regard to the 

roſe-cake left behind. | | 

PIESTER, the name uſed by the ancients for the preſs 
which they employed in preparing the ſeveral juices of 

plants, &c. hence the word pieſma, which ſee. 

PIESTRON, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a fort 

of forceps, which he recommends to be uſed in difficult 
labours, to break the bones of the cranium of the fœtus, 
when its head is too large to ſuffer it to paſs whole, It 
was alſo called embryothlaſtes. | 

PIETANTIA, or PiTTANCE, a portion of victuals diſtri- 
buted to the members of a college, or other community, 
upon ſome great feſtivals. | | 


a fiſh of the cuculus kind, approaching to the nature of 
the draco marinus, or weaver ; and more uſually called 
among authors by its Braſilian name if. See Tab. 
IH. / Fißb, Ne 29. 


of the ſeventeenth century, among the Proteſtants of 
Germany; ſeeming to be a kind of mean between the 


Quakers of England, and the Quietiſts of the Romilb | 


church. | - | 
This ſect originated in the zeal of certain perſons, who, 


- with the beſt intentions, endeavoured to ſtem the torrent | 


of vice and corruption, and to reform the licentious man- 

ners both of the clergy and of the people, However, 
many, deluded by the 

nation, and an ill-informed underſtanding, or guided by 

principles and views of a more criminal nature, ſpread 


Abroad new and ſingular opinions, falſe viſions, unintelli- | 


gible maxims, auſtere precepts, and imprudent clamours 


- againſt the diſcipline of the church; all which excited | 
the moſt dreadful tumults, and kindled the flames of 


contention and diſcord. | 


The learned Spener was at the head of the firſt reform- | 


ers, who, by the private ſocieties he formedat Frankfort, 
with a deſign to promote vital religion, rouzed the luke- 


warm from their indifference, and exited a ſpirit of vigour | 


and reſolution in thoſe who had been ſatisfied to lament 


in Glence the progreſs of impiety. With this view he pub- | 


liſhed a book, entitled Pious Defires, in which he repre- 
ſented in an affecting manner the diſorders of the church, 


'The religious meetings above mentwned, or colleges of 
piety as they were called, however weli deſigned in their 


original eſtabliſhment, tended in many places to kindle | 
in the breaſts of the multitude the flames. of a blind and | 


intemperate zeal, whoſe effects were impetuous and vio- 


lent : ſo that theſe inſtitutions of pietiſm became objects 


of reproach and occaſions of complaint. 


The tumult this produced was farther promoted by the | 
commotions that aroſe at Leipſic in the year 1689, when | 
certain pious and learned profeſſors of philoſophy, under- | 


took to explain the Scriptures in their colleges, with a 
view of forming candidates for the miniſtry into a more 


accurate acquaintance with theſe ſources of religious | 


knowledge. The novelty of this method of. inſtruction 
excited attention, and the lectures that were delivered 
to this purpoſe were much frequented. Suſpicions and 
rumours of an unfavourable kind were ſoon induſtriouſſy 
propogated, and the profeſſors were prohibited from pur- 
ſuing the plan of religious inſtrution-which they had un- 
dertaken. During theſe. troubles and diviſions, the in- 
vidious denomination of Pietiſis was firſt invented; or at 
leaſt, before this period it was not. commonly known. It 
was originally applied by ſome inconſiderate perſons to 
thoſe who frequented the Biblical colleges, and lived. in a 
manner ſuitable to the inſttuctions and exhortations that 
were there addreſſed to them; and afterwards it was uſed 
to characteriſe all who were diſtinguiſhed by the exceſſive 
auſterity of their manners, or who, refarglete of truth 
and opinion, were only intent upon practice, and turned 
the whole vigour of their efforts towards the attainment 
of religious feelings and habits, At this time the deno- 


uggeſtions of an irregular imagi- | 


| 


. 
, 


| 


of delirious fanatics. The conteſt, thus bepun 


mination was alſo. ſometimes applied to perſons whoſe 
* | 


motley characters exhibited an enormous mixture of TR 
fligacy and enthuſiaſm, and who better deſerved the title 
| very ſoon 
> phy through all the Lutheran churches in the bY Son 
ates and kingdoms of Europe. Many petſons of variou 
ranks and profeſſions, of both ſexes, learned and Ntiterate. 
pretended a divine impulſe for pulling up iniquity by the 
root, and reſtoring to is primitive luſtre the declinin 
cauſe of piety and virtue, and for eſtabliſhing a bette 
diſcipline in the Chriſtian church. Aſſemblies Amber to 
thoſe eſtabliſhed by Spener were introduced for this pur- 
poſe into Leipfic and other places: but they were not all 
conducted with prudence and order. Into theſe affem. 
blies there were introduced ſeveral extravagant and hot- 
headed fanatics, who foretold the deſtruction of Babe] 
i. e. the Lutheran church; who terrified the Populace 
with fictitious viſions, aſſumed the authority of prophets 
honoured with a divine commiſſion, -revived docti ines 
that had long before been exploded and condemned, de- 
clared the approach of the millennium, and were puilt 
of many outrages againſt order and peace. The en 
of the church and of the ſtate were alarmed at the pro- 
greſs of the diviſions which theſe enthuſiaſts produced 
and many ſevere laws were enacted againſt the Pirif;. 
Theſe revivers of piety were of two kinds: one ſect, at 
the head of which was Spener, propoſed to carry on their 
plan without introducing any change into the doctrine. 
diſcipline, or form of government in the Lutheran 
church: the other party were for introducing conſider- 
able alterations both jn doctrine and eceleſiaſtical polity. 
Many miſtakes have been occaſioned by confounding 
theſe two parties; the former of which were zealouſly in- 
tent upon a very important object, the revival of piety, 
and, with this view, the reformation of public ſeminaries, 
where miniſters were educated, both as to the mode of * 
ſtruQtion and the extent of diſcipline: but the latter were, 
for the moſt part, totally deſtitute of reaſon and judgment; 
their errors were the reveries of a diſordered brain; and 
they were rather to be conſidered as lunatics than as he- 
retics. Some among them were leſs extravagant, and tem- 
pered the ſingular notions they had derived from reading 
or meditation, with a certain mixture of the important 
truths and doctrines of religion, They were moſtly, 
however, of the myſtic kind. For a more particular ac- 
count we muſt refer to Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 
4, &c. Eng. edit. 8vo. | 
any groſs errors are charged on the Pietiſts, in a book 
intitled Manipuſus Obſervationum Antipietiſticarum ; but 
they have too much the ſeverity of polemical exaggera- 
tion ; at leaſt it is certainly ſo with regard to a great 
pu of them. | | 3 
n effect, there are Fa of ſeveral kinds: ſome tun 
into groſs illuſions, and carry their errors to the over- 
turning a great part of the Chriſtian doctrine; others are 
only viſionaries z and others very honeſt and good people, 
who, diſguſted with the coldneſs and formality of other 
churches, and charmed with the fervant piety of the 
Pietiſis, are attached to their party, without giving into 
the groſſeſt of their errors. 8 8 5 
PiETIs TS, otherwiſe called the bretharn and j/lers of the 
pious and chriſtian ſchools, a ſociety formed in the year 
1678, by Nicholas Barre, and obliged, by their engage- 
ments, to devote themſelves to the education of poor 
children of both ſexes. | | 8 1 
PIETOS A, in the Ztalian Muſic, ſignifies to play or ſing 
in a ſoft manner, fit to move pity or compaſſion, | 
PIETRA emboſcate, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
the Italians to the Florentine marble, ſo remarkable for 
its delineations. Ne 5 
This marble is found in thin ſtrata, and is full of cracks: 
in theſe cracks there is uſually found a black mineral 
matter, which, getting into the ſubſtance of the ftone a 
little way on each fide of the crack, forms there various 
delineations, or the figures of pieces of moſs, buſhes, and 
the like: the paler pieces of. the marble uſually have 
theſe delineztions ; the darker coloured having the forms 
of trees and houſes, or the ruins of old buildings. 
PIETY, mounts of, See MounT. e 
PIEXE-gallo, in Ichyrbology, a name given by the Portv- 
gueſe to a fiſh caught about the ſhores of the Bralils, and 
much reſembling our doree or faber piſcis; more uſually 
known among authors by its Braſilian name, ABAC4" 
TUAIA, | | 
PiEXE-porco, in Ichthyolegy, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the menoceros, or unicorn-fiſh of Cluſius. The 
name is Portugueſe, and ſignifies hog-f/þ, this little crea- 
ture having a mouth like a hog, | 
PIG, Guinea. See GUINEA. 0. 
PG. of lrad; the eighth part of a fother ; amounting to 
about 250 4b. weight. ER | 
PIGAY.A; in Natura! Hiftory. See PYGAYA. 
PIGEON, columba, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Ornicholgy 


' 


is a diſtinct genus of birds of the order of the PAssERESs, | ne of which there riſes 2 fine, pellacid; and Very ſharp 
the characters of, which are that the tongue is whole rickle. | 5 | OE 
and even; the beak ſtraight, and ſcurfy at the baſe; the It is a finer fiſh: than the carp for the table, and is in ſea- 


noſtrils long, and covered externally with a tumid mem- | ſon in the months of March and April. It is caught in 
brane. Linnzus enumerates forty ſpecies. | lakes in fome parts of Italy, and is mentioned by Pliny, 
The tame pigeon, and all its beautiful varieties derive their | thoagh without a name. RO . 
origin from one ſpecies, the ſtock- dove. Varro obſerves, | It is a ſpecies of cyprixtus, according to Artedi, and is di- 
that they derive their Latin'name columba from their voice ſtinguiſhed by that author under the name of the cypri- 
or cooing. They were and ſtill are in moſt parts of our | mus called piclo and pigus. He adds, that the tail is 
iſland, in a ſtate of nature; they breed in holes of rocks | forked, and the ſcales large; and that in ſpring and au- 
and hollows of trees. They are gregarious in their na-] turhn there grow out of them white pyramidal prickles, 
ture, lay only two eggs, and breed many times in the year, | which remain about five or ſix weeks, and then fall off; 
ſo that it is ſaid, fourteen thouſand ſeven hundred and | the back is of a blackiſh blue, and the belly white, with 


fixty may be produced in four years from a ſingle pair; a faint caſt of red, It never grows to more than five or 
they bill in their courtſhip ; the me and female fit by | fix pounds; the fleſh is well taſted, It is found in the 
turns and feed their young; they caſt their proviſion | lakes in the northern nations. 3 | 
out of their craw into the young ones mouths ; they | PIISKER, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh of the muſtzla 
drink by continual draughts, like quadrupeds, and their | kind, uſually called the muftela fofſilis, or piſeis foſſilis, the 
notes are mournful or plaintive. | | Foffile ſiſb. 8 3 
Many of them are obſerved to migrate into the ſouth of | This fiſh is uſually found of a hand's breadth long, and 
England not appearing with us till November, and retir-| as thick as one's finger; but they grow ſometimes to be 
ing in the ſpring. Their ſummer haunts are probably in | much longer ; the back is of a grey colour, ſpotted with 
| Sweden, The varieties produced from the domeſtic p:i-| a great number of ſpots, and tranſverſe ſtreaks, partly 
geon are very numerous and extremely elegant; they are | black and partly blue; the belly is yellow, and is ſpotted 
diſtinguiſhed by names expreſſive of their ſeveral proper- | with red and white and black; the white ones are the 
ties, ſuch as. TUMBLERS, CARRIERS, JACOBINES, | larger, the others look as made with the point of a 
CROPPERS, POW TERS, 'RUNTS, TURBITS, OWLS, | needle; and there is on each of the ſides a longitu- 
NUNS, &c. Pennant. Oe II dinal black and white line. There are certain fleſhy ex- 
P1GEON, Barbary, See BARB, | creſcences at the mouth, which, in ſwimming, they ex- 
PIGEON, belmet. See HELMET. = 2 pond ; and when out of the water, they contract them. 
PiGEON-holes, in Brick-MMaking, See BRICK. | They run into caverns in the earth, in the ſides of rivers, : 
P1GEON=-pea, in Botany, See Shrub-TREFOLL. in marſhy places, and penetrate a great way, and are fre- 
P1GEON, laughing. LAUGHER. I quently dug up at diſtances from waters, and often, when 
PrG6EON, Mabomet. See ManomET, | the waters of brooks and rivers ſwell beyond their banks, 
Pi6E0N-houſe, a houſe erected full of holes within, for the | and oy are again covered by them, they make their way 
keeping, building, &c. of pigeons, otherwiſe called a dove- | out of the earth into the water; and when it deſerts them, 
cote. Any lord of a manor may build a prigeon-houſe on | they are left in vaſt numbers upon the ground; when they 
his land, but a tenant cannot do it without his lord's li-] are eaten by the ſwine. 5 ; | 
cence. When perſons ſhoot at, or kill pigeons within a] This ſeems very much of the kind of the f/ptm fiſh, and 
certain diſtance of the pigeon-honſe, they are liable to pay | poſſibly is no other than the ſame ſpecies ; and poſſibly 
a forfeiture. LY | I allo the pæcilia of Schonefeldt is the fame. 
 PIGER Henricus, flothful Harry, a fantaſtical name for a | PIKE, an offenſive weapon, confiſting of a ſhaft of wood, 
ſio diſtilling chemical furnace; called alſo an aTHANOR. | twelve or fourteen feet long; headed with a flat- pointed 
PIGMENTS, pigmenta, preparations in a ſold form, uſed | ſteel, called the /þrar. | 
buy painters, dyers, &c. to impart colours to bodies, or | The name pike is ſaid to be derived from a bird called by 
to imitate particular colours, + | the French pic, by us wood-pecker ; whoſe bill is ſaid to 
Theſe require to be mixed with ſome fluid, as a vehicle, | be ſo ſharp as to pierce wood like an augre. Du Cange 
before they can be employed as paints, except in the caſe | derives it from the baſe Latin pica, or picca; which Tur- 
of crayons, where they are uſed dry. | nebus ſuppoſes to have been ſo called, ug ſpica, becauſe 
When glaſs is ſtained, or coloured, as in painting on | reſembling an ear of corn: Octavio Ferraro derives it 
glaſs, or for counterfeiting gems, or precious ſtones, the | a /picula. M. Fauchet fays, it was the pike that gave name 
pigment is always of a metalline, or a mineral nature. to the Picards, and to Picardy ; which he will have to be 
In the gilding of wood, ' pigments approaching as near | modern, and to have been framed on occaſion of that 
as may be to the colour of gold itſelf, are both laid un-] people's renewing the uſe of the pike; the etymology 
der the gold, and uſed alſo for the colouring of deprefſed | whereof he fetches from the French piquer, to prick. But 
| Parts, where gold-leaf cannot be conveniently applied. | others will have the name Pirard to have been given that 


The ſubſtance chiefly employed for this purpoſe is yellow | people 1 of their readineſs to pick quarrels; called 


— 


ochre, the colour of which may be improved by a ſmall | in French piques. | 
addition of vermillion or other red powders. See GIL D-] The pile was a long time in uſe in the infantry, to enable 
ING. | Ti | „ I them to ſuſtain the attack of the cavalry; but it is now 
_ PIGMY, or Py6My. See PrcmyY I taken from them, and the bayonet, which ts fixed to the 
PIGNE. See PiNEA. Ss | 


muzzle of the firelock, is ſubſtituted in its place. 5 
It is {till uſed by ſome officers of infantry under the name 
of ſpontoon. | | 


PIGNOLETTI, in 4 h:byography, a name uſed by many for | 
the APHUA cobites, a ſmall fiſh of the gobius or ſea-gud- =, | 
geon kind, common in the Mtditerranean, and brought | Pliny ſays, the Lacedzmonians were the inventors of the 
to the markets of Rome and Venice. 5 pike, The Macedonian phalanx was evidently a battalion 
PIG-nut, or Ear TH-nui, bunium, in Botany, a genus of | of pite- men. 
the pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the | PIKE, in chtbyology, a name given by us to the fiſh called 
involucrum of the great umbel is compoſed of many | by authors the Juin and /, aud by the old Greek wri- | 
Mort narrow leaves; and the proper empalement of the | ters oxyrinchus. | | | 55 
flower, is ſcarcely diſcernible; the flowers have five heart- | This is the lacius ESOx of Linnæus: its characters are, 
ſhaped petals which are equal and turn inward; and they | that the head is very flat; the upper jaw broad, and ſhorter 
have five ſtamina z the oblong germen is ſituated below | than the lower, which turns up a little at the end; the 
the receptacle, which afterwards becomes an oval fruit body is long, ſlender, and compreſſed ſide ways; the 
dividing it into two parts, containing two oval feeds. | teeth are very ſharp, diſpoſed only in the front of the up- 
Miller enumerates three ſpecies, which delight to grow | per jaw, but in both ſides of the lower, in the roof of the 
among graſs; ſo cannot without difficulty be made to | mouth, and often the tongue; the flit of rhe mouth is 
thrive long in a garden. Linnzus mentions only one] very wide, and the eyes ſmall; the dorſal fin is placed 
ſpecies. e BY | very low on the back, and conſiſts of twenty-one rays ; 
The root of this plant, which is the only part uſed, and | the pectoral of fifteen; the ventral of eleven; and the 
either roaſted or raw, is of a pleaſant ſweetifh taſte; it | anal of eighteen; the tail is bifurcated, The pile is 
is accounted nouriſhing, and to be provocative of venery; common it moſt of the lakes of Europe, but the largeſt 
it is commended againſt the ſtrangury, and bloody urine. | are thoſe of Lapland, which are ſometimes eight feet long 
Pi6-nut, See WALNUT<=trec. I they are there dried and exported for ſale. It is ſaid, that 
PIGUS, in 1chthyulogy, the name of a ſpecies of leather-] the pike was introduced into England in the reign of 
mouthed fiſh, very much approaching to the nature of Henry VIII. in 1537, when a p:#e was fold for double 
the carp, | te price of a hooks feb in February. Befides fifth and 
It is of the ſame ſhape: and ſize with the common carp, frogs, Which are its uſual food, it will deyour the water- 
and its eyes, ſins, and fleſhy palate wholly the fame; | rat and Yonng ducks, It is very fierce and voracious. - 
from the gills to che tail there runs a crooked dotted | This fiſh is very remarkable fot its longevity : we tead of 
line; its back and ſides are bluiſh, and its belly reddiſh; | one that was ninety years old, and of another, that was 
it is covered. with large ſcales, from the middle of every not leſe than two hundred and fixty-feven years old. 
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P ILA. See PII E. 


Pennant. See Feeding of Fisn, Pite-Fisnixc, and 
_ HvuxiNG., | | 
PikE, land. See Lucius terraſtris. 


Pik E- pearch. See Lucio perca. | | FILARIS, or PiLants turdus, in Ornithel 


Pixe, ſea. See MERLUcivs and 8upis. 


PIKE, in Commerce. To treat at the pike, or pike's end, | PILASTER, in Architecture, a ſquare column, 


d la pique, denotes a kind of commerce, which the Eu- 
ropeans hold with ſavage nations, wherein they are to | 
keep on their guard, and, as it were, ſword in hand. 
Treating at the pike alſo denotes a of kind prohibited traffick 
which he Engliſh, French, and Dutch, maintain in ſe- 
veral parts in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, near the colonies 
which thoſe nations have in the Caribbee iflands, a 
Perhaps it ſhould rather be called treating at pike, i. e. 
with the veſſel at anchor; in regard this commerce, which 
is prohibited on pain of death, is only practiſed in roads 
where veſſels lie at anchor, waiting for the Spaniſh mer- 
chants, who ſometimes by ſtealth, though more frequent- 
Iv with the connivance of the governors, &c. come to 
exchange their gold, pieces of eight, cochineal, &c. for 
the European merchandizes. ET LE Was 
Others will have it treating at the pike, i. e. at a pike's | 
length, or diftance ; by reaſon of the diſtance ſtrangers 
are obliged to keep at. 

Pik E, is alſo the name of an Egyptian meaſure, of which 
there are two kinds, the large and the ſmall. SO 
The larger pike, called alſo the pike of Conſtantinople, is 
274222 Engliſh inches. They meaſure all foreign goods 
with this, except only ſuch as are made of flax and cot- 


ton: for theſe they uſe the ſmall pi4e, called pike belledy, | 


or the Pike of the country ; becauſe they meaſure with it 
all the manufactures of the country. This pike conſiſts 
of about 281858 Engliſh inches. 3: 
Pik E, half, in the Military Art, is the weapon carried by | 
an officer of foot. It differs from a pike, becauſe it is | 
but eight or nine feet long, and the ſpear is ſmaller and | 
narrower. See SPONTOON., _ „ 


PIL A, PiER, in Building, a maſs of maſon's work, in man- 
ner of a pillar; uſually hexagonal. See PIER. | 
The word comes from the Latin pila, uſed in the ſame 

ſenſe by Vitruvius; and this, probably, from xi, cogo, 
coartte. | 


Evelyn obſerves, that pilæ and their quadras, as we ſee 


them in ancient altars and monuments, were uſed for in- 
ſcriptions; but the ſhorter and more maſſy ſerved for arches 
aud buttreſſes to ſolid work. They are ſometimes made | 
ſemicircular z but the ancients preferred thoſe pointed at 
right angles; as beſt able to reſiſt the current. 


P14 marina, the ſea-ball; in Natural Hiftory, the name of | 


a ſubſtance very common on the ſhores of the Mediterra- 
nean and in ſome other places. It is uſually found in 


form of a ball, about the ſize of the balls of horſe-dung, } 


and compoſed of a multitude of fibrillz, irregularly com- 
plicated, _ 


Its origin has been very variouſly gueſſed at by different |. 


authors. John Bauhine ſays, that it conſiſts of ſmall 
hairy fibres, and ſtraws, ſuch as are found about the ſea- 
plant called a/ga vitriariorum ; but he does not —— to 
aſcertain what plant it owes its origin to. Iinperatus 
judged it to conſiſt of the exuviæ both of vegetable and 
animal bodies. Mercatus doubts whether it be n conge- 
ries of the fibrillæ of plants, wound up into a ball by the 
motion of the ſea-water; or whether it be not the work- 


manſhip of ſome ſort of beetle living about the ſea-ſhore, | 


and analagous to our common dung-beetles ball, which 
it elaborates from dung for the reception of its progeny. 
Schreckius will have it compoſed of the filaments of ſome 


plant of the reed kind: and Welchius ſuppoſes it com- 


poſed of ths pappoſe part of the flowers of the reed. 
Maurice Hoffman thinks it the excrement of the hippo- 


potamus: and others think it that of the phoca, or fea- | 


calf. i 


| But Klein, who had thoroughly examined as well the | 


bodies themſelves, as what authors had conjectured con- 


cCerning them, is of opinion, that they are wholly owing | 
to, and entirely compoſed of, the capillaments which the | 


leaves growing to the woody ſtalk of the alga vitriariorum 
have, when they wither and decay, Theſe leaves, in 
their natural ſtate, are abqut' the thickneſs of a wheat 
ſtraw, and they are placed ſo thick about the tops and ex- 
ttemities of the ſtalks, that they enfold, embrace, and 
lie over one another; and from the middle of theſe 
_ cluſters of leaves, and, indeed, from the woody ſubſtance 
of the plant itſelf, there ariſe ſeveral other very long, flat, 
ſmooth, and brittle leaves: theſe are uſually four from 
each tuft of the other leaves, and they have ever a com- 
mon vagina, which is membranaceous and very thin. 
This is the ſtyle of the plant, and the pila marina ſeems 
2 cluſter of the fibres of the leaves of this plant, which 


The pilaſicrs in the Attic order are repreſented at v 


| common to them and to à column, and their flutings 


into ſhort ſhreds, and alter wald wound u 
a roundiſh or longiſh ball. Klein, de 
«2% = 


together inte 
abul. Marin. 

oy 4 gy, the name 
by which authors in general call the iel pure. 
inſulated, but more frequently let within a Mt bet 
projeQing wich a fourth or filth part of its thickneſ 
See Tub. Archit. fig, 40. (E) | 2 . 
The pilaſter is Aiesent in different orders; 
the name of each order, and has the ſam x 
and the ſame capitals, members, and © 
the columns themſelves. : 


it borrows 
© Proportions, 
rnaments with 


40. They ate ſo+etimes- at equal diſtance 

times coupled; but this de 5 on the 1 
tion of the order below. If the Attic order is ſtraight 
and immediately over it, it muſt partake bf the ſame " a 
ſtances, and ſtand over the column in the lower order. 
Pilaſters are made uſually without either ſwelling or dimi. 
nution, as broad at top as at the bottom; though We 
of the modern architects, as M. Manſard, &e. diminid. 
them at top, and even make them ſwell in the middle. 
Uke columns; particularly when placed behind co. 
* Tg ; 5 Fo SA, . 

ilaflers, M. Perrault obſerves, like columns, become 

different kinds, according to the different —.— — 
in they are applied to the wall. Some are wholly detach- 
ed, called by Vitruvius paraſtatæ; others have three 
faces clear out of the wall; and others two; and others 
only one; theſe are all called by Vitruvius ante. 
Inlulate pilaſters are but rately ſound in the antique. The 
chief uſe they made of pilaſters was at the extremities of 
porticoes, to give the greater ſtrength to the corners. 
There are four principal things to be regarded in pilaſters; 
viz. their projecture out af the wall; the diminution. 
the diſpoſition of the entablature when it happens to be 


and capitals. e * 

1. The projecture of pilaſters which have only one face 
out of the wall is to be one eighth of their breadth; at 
| moſt, not above one ſixth. When they receive impoſts 
N their ſides, their projecture may be a quarter of 
their diameter. bore ray oy cet”; 
They are made to project in different proportions to their 
diameters, as one-eighth, one-fourth, one-half, and three- 
fourths; but are never uſed gracefully quite a ſquare, ex- 
cept at angles; and then only in maſſive buildings, as the 
portico of St. Paul's Covent-garden. | 2 
2. Pilaſters are but ſeldom diminiſhed, when they have 
only one face out of the wall. Indeed where they ſtand 
in the ſame line with columns, and the entablature is 
continued over both, without any break, the pilaſters are 
to have the ſame diminution with the columns; that is to 

lays on the face reſpecting the column; the ſides being 
left without any diminution. -—- | 
When they are diminiſhed, they have an ill effect: where 
it becomes neceſſaty to make them correſpond with the 
lines of the columns at top, as is ſometimes the caſe in 
porticos and returns, then it is better for the architect to 
make them entirely of the ſmalleſt diameter of the column 
to which they are oppoſed. | a 5 
3. Pilaſlers are ſometimes fluted, though the columns 
they accompany be not ſo; and, on the other hand, the 
columns are ſometimes fluted, when the pilaſters that 
accompany them are not. 
The flutings of pi/afters are always odd in number, except 
in half pilaſters, meeting at inward angles; where four 
flutings are made for three, &c. f | 
4. The proportions of the capitals of pilofers are the 
ſame as to height with thoſe of columns, but they differ in 
width, the leaves of the former being much wider, be- 
cauſe pilaſters, though of equal extent, have only the 
ſame. number of leaves for their girt; viz. eight, Their 
uſual diſpoſition is to have two in each face in the lower 
row, and in the upper row one in the middle, and two 
halves in the angles, in the turns whereof they meet. 
Add to this that the rim of the vaſe, or tambour, 18 not 
ſtraight, as the lower part is, but a little circular, and 
1 the middle. : 
n pilaſtars that ſupport AxchEs, the proportions, Palla- 
| dio ſhews, muſt be regulated by the light they let in; 
. and at angles, by the weight they are to ſuſtain. For 
which reaſon, ſays fir Henry Wotton, a ruſtic ſuperfices 
beſt. becomes them. Wh 
Pil As TRR, demi, called alſo membretto, is a pilafitr that bears 
up an arch ; it generally ſtands againſt a pier or column. 
PILATIO, a word ufed by the ancients to expreſs a minute 
| fiſſure in the ctanium, when not larger than a ſingle bail 
of the head. | 


| 


cover the whole ſtalk, divided into their conſtituent fibres; 
and by the motion of the waves, firſt broken and worn 


6} 


PILATRO, or P11.aTRo di Levante, a falt uſed in the 


| glaſs trade in ſome particular caſes. * * 


PEL 


from the froth of the ſea, coagulated by heat in the hot 
countries. 


PILCHARD, in TI:hthyology, a fiſh much approaching to 


the nature of the common herring, but ſmaller and differ- 


ing in ſeveral other particulars. 

the diſtinguiſhing characters of it are theſe : the body 
of the pilchard is leſs compreſſed than that of the herring, 
being thicker and rounder; the noſe is ſhorter in propor- 


tion, and turns up; the under jaw is ſhorter; the back | 


js more elevated; the belly leſs ſharp; the dorſal fin of 


the pilchard is placed exactly in the centre of gravity, ſo | 


that when taken up by it, the body preferves an equili- 


brium, whereas that of the herring dips at the head; the | 


ſcales of the pilchard adhere very cloſely, whereas thoſe 
of the herring very eaſily drop off. Pennant. ; 

It is generally found ſwimming in vaſt ſhoals, and is 
caught in many parts of the Engliſh ſhores, Its fleſh is 


better taſted than that of the herring. See Pilchard 


FisHERV. f 5 | 
PILE, in Antiquity, a pyramid built of wood, whereon 
were laid the bodies of the deceaſed, to be burnt. 


P1LE is alſo uſed in building, for a great ſtake rammed into | 


the earth, for a FOUNDATION to build upon in marſhy 
round. 2 e 8 


Amſterdam, and ſome other cities, are wholly built upon 


piles. The ſtoppage of Dagenham-breach is effected by 
dove-tail piles; that is by piles mortiſed into one another, 
by a dove-tail joint. 5 e 8 
Fo eſtimate the force of the rammer made uſe of to drive 


piles, its weight ought to be multiplied into the velocity | 


it acquires in falling. Thus, if a rammer which 


weighs 500 Ib. be let fall from four feet, it will fall that | 


height in half a ſecond, and have at the time of per- 
cuſſion a velocity capable to carry it uniformly eight feet 
in half a ſecond, without any farther help from gravity ; 
ſo that we mult multiply 500 by 16, or its weight by the 


number of feet it would fall in a ſecond, and the product | 


$000 gives the momentum of the ſtroke. If a capſtan, 
allies, or windlaſs, be made to raiſe the rammer to a con- 
ſiderable height, and then, by an eaſy contrivance, looſen 


it at once from its hook, the momentum of the ſtroke will | 


always be as the ſquare root of the height from which the 
rammer fell. A | 


But it is to be obſerved, that the effect of the blow of the | 

rammer will be as the ſquare of its velocity; that is, as | 
the height from whence it falls, and not as the ſquare 

Thus if the blow of the rammer | 


root of that height. 
drive the pile fix feet deep; a blow given with twice the 
velocity, will, ceteris paribus, drive it twenty-four feet 
deep. This follows from the nature of the force of bo- 


dies in motion. See FORCE. Delag. Exp ble vol 3 


p. 336, &c. 3 . 
We have the figure and deſcription of a new machine for 


driving piles, invented by Mr. Valoue, in Deſaguliers“ 
Experim. Philoſoph. vol. it. p. 417, ſeq. and in Ferguſon's 


Lectutes, p. 61, quarto. 5 ä 
As this is the mY complete engine of this kind that has 
yet been conſtructed, though others have been deſcribed 


by Leopold, Deſaguliers, and Belidor, the following ac- | 


count, illuſtrated by a figure, may be agreeable: A 
(Tab. VI. Mechanics. fig. go.) is the great upright ſhaft 


or axle, on which are the great wheel B and drum C. | 
turned by horſes joined to the bars 8, 8. The wheel B | 
turns the trundle X, on the top of whoſe axis is the fly O, 


Which ſerves to regulate the motion, and to act againſt 
the horſes, and keep them from falling when the heavy ram 


_ Q is diſcharged to drive the pile P down into the mud in | 


the bottom of the river. Ihe drum C is looſe upon the 
ſhaſt A, but is locked to the wheef B by the bolt V. On 
this drum the great.rope H H is wound; one end of the 
rope being fixed to the drum, and the other to the follower 


G, to which it is conveyed over the pulleys I aud K. In 


the follower G is contained the tongs F that take 
hold of the ram Q, by the ſtaple R for ann it 
up. D is a ſpiral or fuſee fixed to the drum, on which is 


wound the ſmall rope T that goes over the pulley U, un- 
der the pulley V, and is ſaſtened to the top of the frame | 


at 7. To the pulley-block V is hung the counterpoile 
W, which hiuders the follower from accelerating as it 
goes down to take hold of the ram: ſor, as the follower 
tends to acquire velocity in its deſcent, the line T winds 
downwards upon the fuſee, on a larger and larger radius, 
by which means the counterpoiſe W aQts ſtronger and 
mronger againſt it; and fo allows it to come down with 
only a moderate and uniform velocity. The bolt X locks 
the drum to the great wheel, being puſhed upward by the 
{mall lever 2, which goes through a mortiſe in the ſhaft 


A, turns upon a pin in the bar 3 fixed into the great wheel 
B, and has a weight 4, which always tends to pulh up 


the bolt Y through the wheel into the drum. Lis the great 
lever turning on the axis m, and reſting upon the forcing 
bar 5, 5, which goes down through a hollow in the ſhaft 


A, and bears upon the little lever 2. 
Vor. III. Nè 269, 


| 


* 


greateſt number of 


PpIL 


By the horſes going round, the great rope H is wound 
about the drum C, and the rem Qis drawn up by the 
tongs F in the follower G, until the tongs come between 
the inclined planes E; which, by ſhutting the tongs at the 
top, open it at the foot, and diſcharge the ram, which 
falls down between the guides b upon the pile P, and 
drives it by a few ſtrokes as far into the mud as jt can go; 
after which the top part is ſawed off cloſe to the mud, 
by an engine for that purpoſe. Immediately after the 
ram 1s diſcharged, the piece 6 upon the follower G takes 
hold of the ropes a, a, which raiſe the end of the lever 
L, and cauſes its end N to deſcend and preſs down the 
forcing bar 5 upon the little lever 2, which, by pulling 


down the bolt Y, unlocks the drum C from the great 


wheel B and then the follower, being at liberty, comes 


down by its own weight to the ram ; and the lower ends 


of the tongs ſlip over the ſtaple R, and the weight of their 
heads cauſes them to fall outward, and ſhuts upon it. 
Then the weight 4 puſhes up the bolt Y into the drum, 
which locks it to the great wheel, and ſo the ram is drawn 


up as before. 


As the follower comes down, it cauſes the drum to turn 
backward, and unwinds the rope from it, whillt the horſes, 


great wheel, trundle and fly, go on with an uninterrupted 
motion: and as the drum is turning backward, the coun- 


terpoiſe Weis drawn up, and its rope T wound upon the 
ſpiral fuſee D. 


There are ſeveral holes in the under ſide of the drum, 


and the bolt Y always takes the firſt one that it finds 
when the drum ſtops by the falling of the follower upon 
the ram; until which ſtoppage, the bolt has not time to 
{lip into any of the holes. 5 5 
The peculiar. advantages of this engine are, that the 
weight, called the ram, may be raiſcd with the leaſt force; 


that, when it is raiſed to a proper height, it readily diſ- 


engages itſelf, and falls with the utmoſt freedom ; that 


the forceps or tongs are lowered down ſpeedily, and in- 
ſtantly, of themſelves, again lay hold of the ram, and lift 


it up; on which account this machine will drive the 

piles, in the leaſt time, and with the 
teweſt labourers. - . . 
The theory of this engine depends on the following prin- 
ciples, viz. 1. If the reſiſtance of the ground, and the 
maſſes of the piles be equal, the depths to which they will 
be driven with a ſingle blow will be as the product 


of — weight of the ram into the height through which 
it falls. 5 : | | | 


2. If the maſſes of the ram, and heights through which 


it falls are both equal, the depths to which the pi/es will 


de driven, will be in the inverſe ratios of the maſſes of the 
piles into the ſuperficies of that part of them which is al- 
ready immerſed in the earth. - 
3. If all theſe things be unequal, the depths will be in a 
ratio compounded of the direct ratioof the heights through | 
which the ram falls into its maſs, and the inverſe ratio of 
the maſs of the pile into its immerſed ſuperficies. 

4. If the weights of the ram be equal, and alſo the 


weights of the piles, the depths to which they will be 


driven will be as the heights through which the ram falls 
directly, and the immerſed ſuperficies of the piles. Or, 
becauſe the immerſed ſuperficies of the piles are as the 


_ depths through which they are already driven into the 


earth, theſe depths are imply as the 
heights through which the ram falls. 
Theſe principles are founded on the general ſuppoſition 
that the ſpace through which the weight falls is eſtimated 
by the product of its mals into the ſquare of its velocity, 
or into the height through which it falls. 


ſquare roots of the 


Hence it is interred, that the diſtance through which a 


pile will be driven, by each ſucceeding blow will be leſs 
and leſs, as the ſuperficies of that part of the pile which 
is immerſed in the ground increaſes; and, conſequently, 
that there is a certain depth, beyond which a pile of a 
given maſs and ſcantling cannot be driven; the maſs of 
the ram and the height through which it falls at firſt be- 
ing alligned. It appears alſo, that the loading the pi/s 
with weights, and thereby increaſing its maſs, will be ſo 
far from accelerating its deſcent, that it will abſolutely 
retard it. See ſome cucious obſervations on the ſtructure 
and operation of this engine by Mr. Bugge, profeſſor of 


aſtronomy and mathematicsin the academy of Copenhagen, 


&c. in the Phil. TranC. for 1779 vol. Ixix. part i. art. 12. 


PILE is alſo uled, among Architects, for a maſs oc body of 


building. 


PIL E, in Artillery, denotes a collection or heap of ſhot or ſhells 


which are uſually piled up by horizontal courſes into a py- 
ramidal form, the baſe being either an equilateral triangle, 
a ſquare, or a reCtangle. In the triangle and ſquare, the 
pile terminates in a fingle ball; but in a rectangle, in a 
fingle row of balls. In the triangle and ſquare piles, 
the number of horizontal rows, or the number counted 
on one of the angles from the bottom to the top, is al- 
ways equal to the number counted on one fide, in the 


11 B bottom 


PIL 


bottom row. In triangular piles, each horizontal courſe 
is a triangular number, produced by taking the ſucceſſive 
ſums of the numbers 1 and 2; 1, 2, and 33 1, 2, 3 and 


4, &c. and the number of ſhot in a triangular ple is 
the ſum of all the triangular numbers taken as far, or to 
as many terms, as the number in one [ide of the bottom 
courſe. In order to obtain the number in a triangular 
pile, count the number in the bottom row, and multiply 
that number more two by that number more one; and 
the product multiplied by one-fixth of the ſaid number 
will be the whole ſum required. 
In ſquare piles, each horizontal courſe is a ſquare number, 
produced by taking the ſquare of the number in its ſide : 
and the number of ſhot in a ſquare pile is the ſum of all 
the ſquares, taken from one as far as the number in the 
ſides of the bottom courſe. To find the number, count 
the number in one ſide of the bottom courſe 3 to that num- 
ber add one, and to its double add one; multiply the 
two ſums together, then their product being multiplied 
by one-ſixth of the ſaid number, will give the required 
number of ſhot in the pile. | | | 
From the exemplification of theſe rules, it would appear, 
that when room is wanted, it is moſt convenient to ſtow 
the ſhot in triangular piles; for on the equilateral triangle, 
which is leſs than half the area of a ſquare of one ot its 
des, there can be piled a greater number than half of 


thoſe that can be raiſed on the ſquare ; and the height of | 
a ſquare pile is ſomewhat leſs than that of a triangular | 


one; becauſe a ſhot will ſink lower in the ſpace between 
four others, than between three others, when they are 
of equal diameter. | 
In rectangular pes, each horizontal courſe is a rectangle, 
the upper one being one row of balls: and every ſuch 


oblong pile may be conſidered as conliſting of two parts, 


one a ſquare pyramid, and the other a triangular priſm. 


To find the number of ſhot in a rectangular pile, take | 


the difference between the number in length and breadth, 
in the bottom courſe ; multiply the number in breadth, 
more one, by half the breadth ;z the product multiplied 
by the ſaid difference will give the number in the priſma- 
tic pile; upon the ſquare of the breadth, find the num- 


ber in a pyramidal bie; and the ſum of theſe two piles 


will give the number required. See CAL 
Gunnery, fig. 2. 


1BER, and Tab. 


contained the arms, croſs, or other figure and inſcrip- 
tion, to be ſtruck for the reverſe of the ſpecies. 
Accordingly, we (till call the arms-ſide of a piece of 


money the pile, and the head the cr9/s z becaule, in the 


ancient monies, a croſs uſually took the place o 
in our's. | 
Hence alſo the game of croſs and pile. | 

Some will have it called pile, pila, becauſe on this fide, 


in our ancient coins, there was an impreſſion of a church 


the head 


built on piles. Scaliger, with more probability, derives | 


it from the old French word pile, a /hip. Vide prima 
Scaligerana, in voc. Nummus Raticus, p. 11 
In ſome ancient writings pila is uſed to ſigni 


who brings an appeal of robbery, or theft, againſt an- 
other, muſt ſhew the certain quantity, quality, price, 
weight, number, meaſures, value, and pile. 
Pil E, in Heraldry, is an ordinary, in form of a point in- 
verted, or a {take ſharpened ; contracting from the cheif, 
and terminating in a point towards the bottom of the 
ſhield, ſomewhat in manner of a wedge. 
Herald. fig 80. | 
It is formed, probably, in imitation of the Roman pilum, 
which was a tapering dart, about five feet long, and 
ſharpened at the point with ſteel. | 
The pile is borne inverted, engrailed, &c. like other or- 
dinaries; and iſſues indifferently from any point of the 
verge of the eſcutcheon. He beareth a pile gules, by the 
name of Chandois. | 
PiLes, in Medicine, a diſeaſe by phyſicians called H- 
MORRHOIDS. : 
\ PiLES, liniment for the. See LINIMENT. wi 
PiLE-worms, are a kind of worms found in the piles of the 
ſea-dikes in Holland. Theſe worms are of various ſizes, 
ſome of the young ones are not above an inch or two 
in length ; but others have been found thirteen or four- 
ten inches long. | : 
The heads of the 


4 


ſe creatures were covered with two hard 


Ahells or hemicrania z which together form a figure re- 


ſembling an augte; and with which they bore the wood, 


The beſt remedy againſt them is, to perforate the pile 
with many ſmall holes, about an inch aſunder ; then it 
| muſt be done over with a varniſh in the hotteſt ſun; and | 
while the varniſh is hot, brickduſt muſt be ſtrewed over 
it 3 and this being ſeveral times repeated, the pile will be 
covered with a ſtrong cruſt, impenetrable to all inſects. 


5 — 
) 
, , 


|PILETTUS, in our Ancient Foreſt Laws, an arrow which 


Coinage, denotes a kind of puncheon, 
which, in the old way of coining, with the hammer, 


55 the parti- 


cular figure, or impreſſton of money. Thus Fleta; he 


See Tab. Il. | 


See a farther account of theſe, creatares in Phil. Tra 
enn i Wes | Wi Trabf, 
PILE- wort, in Botany. See RanvuncuLvs, | 
PILEA, a name given by ſome authors to a genus of ech: 
Mg qr „nh : 
LENTUM, among the Romans, an eaſy kind of charidt. 
2 by the Roman ladies at games and are 
ons. 


had a round knob a little above the head, to hinge: ; 
5 going For into the max. | 8 
'rom the Latin pila, which ſignifies any round thing 1; 
a ball. Es quod foreftarii ſui non akon e * 
tas, ed pilettos. Charta Rogeci de Quincy. 
PILEUS, in Roman Antiquity, was the ordinary cap or hat 
worn at public ſhews and ſacrifices, and by the freed-men 
1 was one of Ns lng rewards aſſigned to ſuch h. 
iators as were flaves, in token of their in i 
freedom. See Rup!s. FR —_ ms 
Pi Rus preſbyteri, in Botany, a name given by ſome writers 
to the eonͥůc mus or fuſanus, a ſhrub which grows in our 
| hedges, and bears a ſquare fruit ſomewhat reſembling the 
cap worn by ſome orders of preilts. | 
PIL RIM, one who travels throvgh foreign countries to 
viſit holy places, and to pay his devotion to the relics of 
dead ſaints. 5 t | 
The word is formed from the Flemiſh pelgrim, or Italian 
pelegrino, which ſigniſies the ſame; and theſe originally 
from the Latin peregrinus, a ſtranger, or traveller. 
The humour of going on pilgrimage anciently prevailed 
exceedingly ; particularly about the time of the croiſades, 
Pilgrimages were moſt in vogue after the end of the 
eleventh century,, when every one was for viſiting places 
of devotion, not excepting kings and princes themſelves; 
and even biſhops made no difficulty of being abſent from 
their churches on the ſame account. , The places moſt 
viſited were Jeruſalem, Rome, Compoſtella, and Tours; 
but the greateſt numbers now reſort to Lotetto, in order 
to viſit the chamber of the bleſſed Virgin, in which ſhe 
was born, and brought up her ſon Jeſus, till he was 
twelve years of age. 5 | | | | 
. This chamber, it is pretended, was carried by angels into 
Dalmatia, about the year 1291, and afterwards in the 
ſame manner tranſported to Loretto, where a magnificent 
cathedral is built over it. In this chamber is the image 
of the bleſſed Virgin, almoſt covered with pearls and 
diamonds, and round the ſtatue there is a kind of rain- 
bow, formed of precious ſtones of various colours. Five 
hundred thouſand pi/grims have ſometimes reſorted to 
this houſe in one year, in order to pay their devotions 
before this glorious images _ | 
Several of the principle orders of knighthood were eſta- 
bliſhed in favour of p:/grims going to the Holy Land, to 
ſecure them from the violences and inſults of the Sara- 
cens and Arabs, &c, 5 | | 
Such were the orders of the knights Templars, the _ 
knights Hoſpitalers, knights of Malta, &. | 
The MAHOMETANsS are commanded in the Koran to 
perform a pilgrimage to Mecca. This is one of the capi- 
tal points of their religion, and therefore a prodigious 
cavalcade of pilgrims annually go thither, in the eom- 
Pany of thoſe who are ſent with the grand ſeignor's pre- 
| ſents to the tomb of Mabomet. | 
PILHANNAW, a name givin by the Indians to a bird 
found in the foreſts on the back of ſome of our American 
lantations. 5 
t is a bird of prey, very large and bold; it is deſcribed 
by Joſſelin as four times as big as our goſhawk, and hav- 
ing a remarkable large head. All the birds are terrified 
at its approach; but it principally feeds on quadrupeds, 
as young fawns, and the like. 
PILIMICTIO, a word uſed by ſeveral authors to expreſs a 
diſcharge of ſmall and long filaments, which reſemble 
hairs, among the urine. | 5 
PILING. See PALLiFiCATION, 
PILL, pilula, in Pharmacy, a form of medicine, taken 
dry, reſembling a little ball; invented in favour of ſuch 
as cannot well take ill-taſted medicinal draughts ; as allo 
to keep in readineſs for occaſional uſe without decaying- 
No medicine, that is intended to operate quickly, ought 
to be made into pill, as they often lie for a conſiderable 
time in the ſtomach before they are diſſolved, ſo 3s to 
produce any effect, | = 
Pills are of various kinds, anodyne, ſomniferous, Jax” 
tive, aperitive, byſteric, antinepbritic, - &c. but they are 
| W cathartic. jch 
The baſis of cathartic pillt is uſually aloes; with which 
are mixed agaric, turbith, hermodactyls, ſeuna, ray 
barb, colocynth, See EX TRACTUM catharticum: 
Pills are uſually wrapped up in leaf-gold, wafer-paPe"» 
or the like, to prevent their ill taſte being perccived. i 
Pil Is, ætbiepie, ate directed by the college of Edinburg 


** 


PIL 


do be made of three parts of quickſlver, two parts of | 


golden ſulphur of antimony, and two of reſin of guaiar 


cum, With the addition of two of white ſoap to promote 


diſſolution in the ſtomach, and as much common 
reduce them into a maſs of due conſiſtence. 
into twenty pills, the doſe 
fix or more, according to 


their 
ſyrup as will | | 
If a'dram of this maſs is made 
may be increaſed from one to 
the operation. Wet | 8 
PiLLs, aromatic, pilulæ aromatice, a form of medicine in 

the New London Diſpenſatory, intended to ſtand in the 


place of the pilulæ diambræ of the former, and the pilulæ 


alephanginæ, or aleophanginæ, of that and ſome other 


diſpenſatories. | 1 
The compoſition is this : take Socotorine aloes, an ounce 
and half; gum gaaiacum, an ounce the aromatic ſpe- 
cies and balfam of Peru, of each half an ounce; let the 
aloes and gum guaiacum be powdered ſeparately, and af- 
tetwards mixed with the reſt, and formed into a maſs 
with ſyrup of orange- peel. ; | 
Pirte, bse, A rev of pills good againſt coughs, ſo called 
from the Greek, nt, cough. They are alſo called hypo- 
glottides, becauſe leſt like 
tongue. 13 | 
PILLS de cochia. See COCHIA. En ak 
PILL 5 of colocynth with aloes, pilulæ e colocynthide cum aloe, a 
name given in the New London Pharmacopceia, to the 
purging pill, commonly known by the name of pilulæ 
cocoiæ minores. 


As this is originally a preſcription of Galen, and the 


manner of proportioning the ingredients has been altered 
for the worſe, ſince 


have reduced it to its former proportions, and ordered 
it to be made in this manner: take Socotorine aloes and 


ſcammony, of each two ounces ; pith of coloquintida, |. 
one ounce ; oil of cloves two drams; let the dry ſpecies 
be reduced to powder ſeparately, the oil mixed among 
them, and the whole formed into a maſs, with ſyrup of 


. | 1 = 
PiLUL e colocynthide fimpliciores, a name given in the late 


London Pharmacopœia, to the purging-pi// commonly 
It is made of equal 
parts of colocynth and ſcammony, with a conſiderable 


known by the name of pil. ex duobus. 


proportion of oil of cloves; and is beat up to a conſiſt- 
ence with ſyrup of buckthorn. 195 | 

Pi1LLs, compoſing, are made by 
of purified oi M and half a dram of Caſtile ſoap: the 
whole may be formed into 2 pills; and one, two, 
or three, may be taken as occaſion requires, when a 
quieting draught will not lit upon the ſtomach. 

PiLLs, fetid, are prepared by mixing half an ounce of 


ASSA FOETIDA with any ſimple ſyrup. In byſteric com- | 


plaints, four or five pills of an ordinary bze may be taken 
twice or thrice a day. They will alſo be of ſervice to 
perſons afflifted with the aſthma ; and they may be made 
opening, if neceſſary, by adding a proper quantity of 
rhubarb, aloes, or jalap, to the above mals. | 
PiLLs of gamboge, See GAMBOGE. 


PII Ls, hemlock, are made by taking any quantity of the 


extract of HEMLOCK, and adding to it about a fiſth part | 
its weight of the powder of the dried leaves, and form- 


ing it into pills. I 2 
PitLs for the jaundice are prepared by taking of Caſtile 
ſoap, Socotrine aloes, and rhubarb, of each one dram, 


and making them into pills, with a ſutficient quantity of | 


ſyrup or mucilage. See JAUNDICE. | 

PiLLs, mercurial, pilule mercuriales, a form of medicine 
preſcribed in the late London Pharmacopceta, and con- 
taining crude mercury mixed for internal uſe. 


The compoſition is to be made as follows: take of pure 


quickſilver, five drams; of Straſburg turpentine, two 
drams; of the cathartic extract, four ſcruples; rhubarb 
in powder, one dram; grind the quickſilver with the tur- 
pentine till it makes one uniform maſs, and then add the 
other ingredients, and beat up the whole into p//s. If 


the turpentine be too hard, it muſt be ſoftened with a 
little oil of olives. 


The mercurial pills may alſo be prepared by grinding half | 


a dram of quickſilver, with equal its weight of reſin of 


guaiacum, the ſame quantity of white ſoap, and a little | 
common ſyrup or mucilage of gum arabic, which is to 


be added after the quickſilver is united with the others, 
In order to render the mercurial pills purgative, let the 


ſame quantity of mercury be firſt ground with half its 


weight of reſin of guajacum, and then with the ſame 
quantity of rhubarb and extract of black heliebore. 
ercurial pills may likewiſe be made, by rubbing toge- 
ther of purified mercury and honey, of each half an 
ounce, in a mortar, till the globules of mercury are per- 
_ feAly extinguiſhed ; and adding two drams of Caltile 
ſoap, and a ſufficient quantity of powdered liquotice or 
crumbs of bread to give the maſs a proper conbiltence, 


his time, by enlarging the quantity | 
of that nauſeous ingredient the colocynth; the college 


beating together ten grains 


lozenges to diſſolve under the | 


P1LL s, ſoap, pr .ale f- 


| PILLs, /quill, are formed of a dram and a 


PILLAR, in Architecture, 


— 


PLL 


Equal pärts 6f this maſs, and powdered rhubarb formed 
into a maſs with ſyrup, will make mercurial purging p1/ls. 
Mercurial ſublimate pills are made by diffolving fifteen 

grains of the corroſive ſublimate of mercury in two drams 
of the ſaturated ſolution of crude ſal ammoniac; and ma- 
king this into a paſte, in a glaſs mortar, with crumb of 


| bread. This maſs muſt be formed into one hundred and 


twenty pills. Theſe pillz' have been found effectual, not 

only in curing the venereal diſeaſe, but alſo in killing and 
expelling worms, after other powerful medicines had 
failed. For the venereal diſeaſe, four of theſe pills may 
be taken twice a day, as an alterant three, and for worms 
two, 1 

PiLLs, Miſaubin's. See Calined MEkcuky. 

P1LLs, perpetual, or pilula Per petuæ, are regulus of antimo- 
ny made up in pills; thus called, becauſe being ſwallow- 
ed and voided fifty times, they will purge every time with 
undiminiſhed force. b 8 bc 

PILLs, Plummer's. See PLUMMER's Zthiops, 

PILLs, purging. See PILLs of Colocynth, &c. ſupra. 
Purging pills may be made of Socotrine aloes and Caſtile 
ſoap, of each two drams, and a ſufficient quantity of 
{imple ſyrup. Four or five of theſe will generally prove 

a ſufficient purge. For keeping the body open, one may 
be taken night and morning. They are reckoned both 
deobſtruent and ſtomachic, and will be found to anſwer 
all the purpoſes of Dr. Anderſon's, pills, the principal in- 
gredient of which is aloes. When aloetic purges are 
improper, let pills be formed of extract of jalap, and 
vitriolated tartar, of each two drams, and 3 ſubtient 
ng of ſyrup of ginger ; which may be taken as the 
above. f | 

PILL, Rudinss. See EXTRACTUM Catharticum, 

LL: le faponacea, a form of medicine preſcribed 

in the late London Diſpenſatory, and ordered to be made 

in the following manner: take almond /rap, four ounces z 

| ſtrained opium, half an ounce; effence of lemons, a 

dram ; ſoften the opium a little with wine, and beat that 
and the /oap with the eſſence, till it be reduced e the 
form of a pill. See Ortum. | 

This is intended to ſupply the place of the pill, common- 

ly called Matthews pill, and is very happily correQed in 


regard to the taſte of the ſoap, by the addition of the 
eſſence of lemons. | | | 


half of powder 

and cardamom ſeeds 
and ſimple ſyrup. In 
two or three of theſe 


of dried ſquills; gum ammoniac, 
in powder, of each three drams, 
dropfical and althmatic complaints 
pills may be taken twice a day. 


Pires, ſlomachic, are made of extract of gentian, two drams; 


powdered rhubarb and vitriolated tartar, of each one 
dram; oil of mint, thirty drops fl 
tity of ſimple ſyrup. Three or 
twice a day, for ivvi 
the body gently open. | 
P1LLs of /torax, are formed of ſixteen parts of ſtrained 
{torax, eight of ſaffron, and five of ſtrained orium. 
Pils, ſtrengthening, are made of ſoft extract of the bark 
and ſalt ot ſteel, of each half an ounce. In diſorders 
_ ariling from exceſſive debility or relaxation of the ſolids, 


and a ſufficient quan- 
e or four of theſe may be taken 
gorating the ſtomach, and keeping 


as the chloro/is or green ſickneſs, two of theſe pi Iv 

be taken three times a day. n ſe pode may 
PIII, Ward's. See WAR 's pill. 3 8 
PILLAGE, among Builders, is ſometimes uſed for a ſquare 


pillar, ſtanding behind a column to bea 


r up th | 
having a round baſe and ca 1 


pital, as a pillar has. 

5 a kind of irtegular column, round 

and inſulate; but deviating from the proportions of a juſt 
column. IE > 
Pillars are always either too maſſive, or too flender, for 
a regular architecture. In effect, pillars are not re- 
. to any rules: their parts and proportions are ar- 

itrary. 


Such, e. gr. are the pillars which ſupport Saracenic vaults; 

and . buildings, % youre ee ee 
A ſquate pillar is a maſſive work, called alſo vi R; or pie- 
droit, ſerving to ſupport arches, &c. - 
Buttmmg-pillar is a butment, or body of maſonry; raiſed 
to prop, or ſuſtain, the thruſt of a vault, arch, or other 
work. See BUTTREssS, 

It ſeems not impoſſible for ſtone to be caſt into the ſhape 
of pillars. We find mention made in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, of two pillars of ſtone, at Fontevraud, in 
France, each about fixty feet high, all of one ſolid piece, 
wich are ſaid to have been rin. No 481. p. 328. in Not. 
Pillars of ſtone were anciently ereQed as ſepulchral mo- 
numents, near the highways; and alſo in memory of ſome 
victory. We find traces of this cuſtom in Cornwall and 
Wales, where theſe pillars are often found, and called 
meinigwir, a (tone for play, perhaps in memory of fune« 


ral games; and ſometimes /lech, that is tabula /axea. Phil. 
Tran(: NY 458. p. 471. * 


Pompey's 


x 
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PIL 


| Pompey's pillar is a famous monument of antiquity, eon- 


ſtructed of red granite, and ſituated on a rock, about a 
mile without the walls of Alexandria, in Egypt. By the 


menſuration of Edward Wortly Montagu, eſq. the ca- 


pital of the pillar is nine feet ſeven inches; the ſhaft ſixty- 
fix feet 1 £ inch, the baſe five feet nine 4 inches, the pe- 
deſtal ten feet five £ inches, the height from the ground 
ninety-two feet; though Dr. Pococke, by the ſhadow de- 
termined the whole height to be one hundred and fourteen 
feet; and its diameter nine feet and an inch. This pro- 


digious maſs ſtands, as on a pivot, on a reverſed obeliſk ; | 
and was ereCted, as many have ſuppoſed, either by Pom- | 


pey, or to his honour. But as no mention is made of it 
by Strabo, or any other ancient writers, Mr. Montagu 


concludes that it was not known before the time of Ve- 
paſian, and that it was erected to his honour. In proof 
of this opinion, he found within the circumference of the 


oe a medal of Veſpaſian in fine order. See Pococke's 


eſcr. of the Eaſt, vol. i. p. 8. and Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. 
Ivii. art. 42. 


PiLLAR, in the Manege, ſignifies the centre of the volta, 
ring, or manege- ground, round which a horfe turns, 


whether there be a wooden pr/lar therein, or not. 


There are alſo pillars in maneges-on the circumference, 
or fide, placed at certain diſtances, by two and two. 


To diſtinguiſh theſe from that of the centre, they are 


called the two pillars, When theſe latter are ſpoken of, | 
it is uſual to fay, Mork the horſe between the two pillars. 
When the former, it is called, Working round the pillar. 


The uſe of the pillar in the centre is for regulating the 
extent of the ground, that the manege upon the volts may 
be performed with method and juſtneſs, and that they 
may work in a ſquare, by rule and*meaſure, upon the 
four lines of the volts; and alſo to break unruly high - 
mettled horſes, without endangering the rider. 5 


The two pillars are placed at the diſtance of two or three 


paces one from the other. The horſe is put between 
theſe, to teach him to riſe before, and yerk out behind, 


and put himſelf upon raiſed airs, &c. either by the aids, 


or chaſtiſement. 


It has been ſuppoſed, that the hint of uſing pillars in the 
manege was taken from a contrivance of Eumenes ; who, 
as Plutarch relates it, being beſieged at the fort of Nora, 


by Antigonus, and fearing leſt his horſes ſhould ſuffer 


for want of action, contrived a method of working them, 


without removing them from their ſtalls. For this pur- 


poſe he placed a pulley over their heads in the beams of 


the ſtables, with which, by means of running reins, he 


pulled up their fore- parts, cauſing at the fame time people 


behind, raiſing and moving their fore-legs, and work 
and chafe themſelves till they ſweat copiouſly; by theſe 
means. he preſerved their health, kept them in wind, and 
ready for {ervice. The fingle pillar, once ſo frequent in 
maneges, but now laid aſide, was firſt uſed in Naples, 
and owes its origin to the want of covered buildings for 
riding and breaking horſes: in lieu of which they dug 
trenches, for working their horſes; the ſides of the 
trenches ſupplying the want of walls, and producing in a 


certain degree the ſame eſfect. The famous Pignatelli, 


of Naples, having no covered manege, worked his horſes 
in the open air, and uſed to tie them to a tree, and work 
them round it. Pluvinal, of France, was one of his 


ſcholars ; and returning to France, whete he profeſſed 


horſemanſhip, he placed a poſt or pillar in his manege, in 
imitation of Pignatelli's tree, aud made the ſame uſe of 


it: to this he foon added another of the fame fize and 


height; which two p://ars were calculated to anſwer 
purpoſes diflerent from thoſe for which the ſingle pillar 
had been erected: the two pillars are ſtill in uſe, and 
xeckoned an eſſential piece of furniture in all riding-houles. 
The ſingle pillar has been long diſcontinued, but may be 
employed to advantage upon certain occaſions; eſpecially 
where a horſeman undertakes to lange a horſe, without 
the aſſiſtance of another perſon, It thould be obſerved 
that no horſe ought to be put between the two pillars till 
he is well ſuppled, and has acquired the firſt principles 
of the union between the leps, which are the natural 
pillars that every horſeman ould employ. The horſe 
ſhould be gently worked at firſt, that he may not become 
furious, and he ſhould be made to go only from ſide to 
fide by means of the ſwitch, or from fear of the cham- 
briere. In a few days, when he is accuſtomed to the 
ſubjection of the pillars, try to make him inſenſibly go 
into the cords, and endeavour to get from him a ſtep or 
two exact, and in time of the paſſage or piaffer. 

The worſt effect of the pillars is the hazard you run of 
entirely ruining the hocks of your hoiſe, if you do not 
diſtinguiſh very exactly between theſe parts and the 


haunches. Berenger's Hiſt, and Art of Horſemanſhip, 
vol. ii. p.60, and 164, &c. 


| 


PILLORY was anciently a poſt erected in a croſs 


and made with holes and folding boards, 


| 


P1L 
PILLARS, ropes of two, See Ro E. 


PILLE of Foddray, or Pile Foultdrey in the cou 
| t 
Lancaller 1 4 defence buile ori a creek of the pt . 


Pille, by the idiom of the county, for a pile. 
built for the ſafeguard or vibiivg £59.07 Tor, 


of any place, 
This pile was erected there by the abbot of ue 2 


the brit year of Edward III. Camd. Brit. . 
a Henrico comin Northum. inſulam, caſtrum, pelam, S do. 
minium de Man, &c. Rot. Par, 1 Hen. IV. 

| pot 6 road, b 
the lord, as a mark of his ſeigniory, with his arms on i 
and ſometimes with a collar to tie criminals to. 


PiLLoORY, at preſent, is a wooden machine, whereon cer. 


tain eriminals, as perjurers, &c. are faſtened. a | 
to the public deri. 1 1 1 8 
Wich us it is in the form of a frame erected on a pillar, 
thr ic 
the heads and hands of criminals are put. e Ape 
'The etymology of this word has been variouſly aſſigned 
by different writers: Spelman derives it from the Fiench 
pilleur, depeculator ; Cowel from Tn, Janua, 
video z but the etymology of Du-Cang 
bable, who derives it from pila, a pillar, | 

In the laws of Canutus it is called healfchang. Sir Henry 
Spelman fays it is ſupplicii machina ad ludibrium, magis 
quam penam. It was peculiarly intended for the punith— 


l and 0p%@y ; 
e is the molt pro- 


ment of bakers who ſhould be caught faulty in the weight, 


or fineneſs of their bread. In old charters it is called 
corre. i non ents, | | 
The pillory in Paris is in the middle of a round tower 
with openings on every fide. It is moveable on an axis. 
or arbour; round which the exccutioner gives the crimi- 
nal the number of turns appointed iu court; ſtopping him 
at each opening, to ſhew him to the people. It was in- 
tended for ſeveral kinds of criminals, particularly for 
fraudulent bankrupts ; and all thoſe who made a ceſſion, 
or ſurrender, of their effects to their creditors, were 
obliged to teke ſome turns round the y on foot, with 
a green cap on. | 83 . | 
PILLOW a plougb, a term uſed by the farmers to ex- 
preſs that part of a plough which ſerves to raiſe or fink the 
beam, and with it the thare, as the land is to be p/oww:d 
ſhallower or deeper. | 5 
This pillow is a croſs piece of wood, reaching from one 
of the crow- ſtaves, or uprights, to the other; and as they 
are bored with two rows of holes, this pi//5w can be 
Nipped up or down to any height, and kept there by pegs 
or cords in the holes. Sce PLouGn. 


| | P1LLOw, in a Ship, is that piece of timber whereon the 
to ſtand behind them, who, urging and laſhing them 


- with whips, put them into motion, made them yerk out | 


bow-ſprit reſts at its coming out of the hull aloſt, cloſe 
by the ſtem. . | 


PILLVENKEGEN, in Ornithology, the name of q bird 


approaching to the ſnipe kind; deſcribed by Aldrovaud, 
and ſuppoled by ſome to be the bird we call the KNor. 


PILOSE /eaf, among Botani/ts, See LEAF. 
PILOSELLA, in Bolsa 


| ny, creeping mouſe-ear, See HawWk- 
WEED. | | 


PILOY, the perſon who ſuperintends the navigation of a 


{hip, eicher upon the ſea-coaſt, or on the main ocean; 
but it is more particularly applied to a perſon retained 
on board a ſhip to conduct it into a road or harbour, or 
over bars or ſands ; or through ſerpentine aud intricate 
channels, or the like. 1575 : 

Menage derives the word pilot from prorita; q. d. he who 
governs the prow, or head. Others fetch it from the old 
French pile, a ſhip. _ 

Pilots are no conttant and ſtanding officers on board our 
veſſels; but are moltly called in occaſionally, on coal!s 
and ſhores unknown to the maſter. And, having done 
their parts in piloting the vellel, they return to ſhote, 
where they reſide. | 
The regulations, with regard to bits in the royal navy, 
are as follow: the commanders of the king's ſhips, in 
order to give all reaſonable encouragement to fo uſcful 
a body of men as pilots, and tg remove all their objections 
to his majeſty's ſervice, are ſtrictly charged to treat them 

with good uſage, and in cqual reſpect with warrant-0t- 
fonts. | 
The purſer of the ſhip is always to have a ſet of bedding 
provided on-board for the pilots, and the captain is to of- 
der the boatſwain to ſupply them with hammocks, aud a 
convenient place to lie in, near their duty, and apart from 
the common men ; which bedding aud hammocks ate iv 
be returned when the pilots leave the ſhip, " 
A pilot, when conducting one of his majeſty's ſhips in 
pilot-water, ſhall have the ſole charge and command of 
the ſhip, and may give orders for ſtecring; ſetting, trim- 
ming, or furling the fails; tacking the ſhip ; or whatever 
concerns the navigation: and the captain is to take care 
that all the officers and crew obey his orders. But the 
captain is diligently to obſerve the conduct of the pile, 
and if he judges him to behave ſo ill as to bring the ip 

| int 


Into danger, he may remove him from the command or cov E- tree but Linnzus makes it a ſpecies of the 
and charge of the ſhip, and take ſuch methods for her | myrius or MYRTLE. | 
reſervation as ſhall be judged neceſſary ; remarking upon It grows on the hilly parts of Jamaica, and is much cul- 
the log-book the exact hour and time when the pit was | tivated there; becauſe of the great profit from the cured 
removed from his office, and the reaſons aſſigned for it? fruit ſent in great quantities. yearly into Europe,” 
Captains of the king's ſhips, employing pilot; in foreign It flowers in June, July, and Augult, ſooner or later, ac- 
parts of his majeſty's dominions, ſhall, after performance cording to its ſituation and the different ſeaſons for rain 
of the ſervice, give a certificate thereof to the pilot, which and after it flowers, the fruit ſoon ripens. 5 
being produced to the proper naval officer, he ſhall cauſe There is little difficulty in curing and preſerving this 
the ſame to be immediately paid; but if there be no naval | fruit for uſe, which is done thus: the negroes climb 
officer there, the captain of his majeſty's ſhip ſhall pay him, | the trees and pull off the twigs with the untipe green 
and ſend the proper vouchers, with his bill, to the navy- fruit, and afterwards carefully ſeparate the fruit from the 
board, in order to be paid as bills of exchange. | twigs, leaves, and ripe berries z which done, they expoſe 
Captains of his majeſty's ſhips, employing foreign pilots, them to the ſun from its riſing to ſetting, for many days, 
to carry the ſhips they command into or out of foreign ſpreading. them thin on cloths, turning them now and 
ports, ſhall pay them the rates due by the eſtabliſhment then, and carefully avoiding the des. By this manage- 
or cuſtom of the country, before they diſcharge them; | ment they become a little rugoſe or wrinkled, dry, and 
whoſe receipts being duly vouched, and ſent with a cer- from a green change to a brown colour, and then they 
tificate of the ſervice performed, to the navy-board, they are fit for the market, RE Not | 
ſhall cauſe them to be paid with the ſame exactneſs as | The ripe berries are very carefully ſeparated from thoſe 
they do bills of exchange. Regulations and Inftructions to be cured 5 becauſe their wet and plenteous pulp ren- 
of the Sea Service, &c. 5 „ ders them unfit for cure. See Jamaica PEPPER. | 
Pilots of ſhips taking upon them to conduct any ſhip from | It is accounted the beſt and moſt temperate, mild, and 
Dover, &c. to any place up the river Thames, are to be innocent, of common ſpices, and fit to come into greater 
firſt examined' and proved by the maſter and wardens | uſe, and to gain more ground than it hath yet done. It 
of the Trinity-houſe, &c. or ſhall forfeit 100. for the firſt | ſurpaſſes molt of the Eaſt Indian aromatics in promoting 
offence, 20l. for the ſecond, and 4ol. for every other | the digeſtion of meat, attenuating tough humours, mo- 
oiſence 5 one moiety to the informer, the other to the derately heating, ſtrengthening the ſtomach, expelling 
maſter and wardens ; but any maſter or mate of a ſhip | wind, and doing thoſe friendly offices to the bowels we 
may pilot his own veſſel up the river: and if any ſhip be 88 expect from ſpices. Phil. Tranſ. N® 192. 
loſt through the negligence of any pilot, he ſhall be for ever | Diſtilled with water, it yields an elegant eſſential oil, ſo 
afterwards diſabled to act as a pilot. 3 Geo. I. cap. 13. | ponderous as to fink in water, in taſte moderately pun- 
The lord wardens of the cinque-ports may alſo make rules | gent, in ſmell and flavour approaching to oil of cloves, or 
ſor the government of pilots, and order a ſufficient num- | a mixture of thoſe of cloves and nutmegs: the remain- 
ber to ply at ſea to conduct ſhips up the Thames. 7 Geo. | ing decottion, inſpiſſated, leaves an extract ſomewhat 
I. cap. 21. rn | | 8 ungrateful but not pungent, To rectified, ſpirit it im- 
No perſon ſhall act as a pilot on the Thames, &c. (except | parts, by maceration or digeſtion, the whole of its virtue, 
in collier ſhips) without licence from the maſter and war- together with a browniſh-green tincture. The college 
dens of Trinity-houſe, at Deptford, on pain of forfeiting | of London directs a fimple water to be diſtilled from this 
20l. Pilots are to be ſubject to the government of that | | ſpice, in the proportion of a gallon from half a pound 
corporation, and pay ancient dues not exceeding 18. in | and a ſpirituous water, by drawing off two or three gal- 
the pound out of wages for the uſe of the poor thereof. | lons of proof ſpirit from the ſame quantity of the ſpice. 
5 Geo. II. cap. 20. In charter parties of atfreightment, | Lewis. | N 5 . 
the maſter generally covenants to find a pilot, and the PIMP. tenure, a kind of tenure mentioned in our old writers, 
' merchant to pay him: and in caſe the ſhip ſhall miſcarry} Willielmus Hoppeſhort, tenct dimidiam virgatam terræ, 
through the inſufficiency of the pilot, the merchant may per ſeruitium cuſtodiendi ſex damiſellos ſcil. meretrices, ad 
charge either the maſter or the pilot; and if he charges |. uſum domini Regis. 12 Ed. I. | 8 
the maſter, ſuch maſter muſt have his remedy. againſt the | PIMPERNEL, anagallis, in Botany, a genus of the pen— 
pilot. Lex Mercator. 70. | | tandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
Among the French pilot is alſo uſed for a ſteerſman, or an | flower hath an empalement, which is cut into five ſharp 
officer on board a ſhip, who always watches her courſe, | ſegments; the flower is of one leaf, ſpread open, and cut 
and directs it. | e | into hve parts; the germen afterwards becomes a elobu- 
There are among the French two kinds of p:/ots; the one lar veſſel with one cell, opening horizontally, in which 
a coalting pilot, well acquainted with the coaſts, ports, | are lodged ſeveral angular feeds. Thete are four ſpecies. 
roads, bars, ſands, &c. and who commands in fight} Pimpernel is a plant moderately warm and dry, with 
thereof. ET. Co Is 5 | a little {typticity; and is therefore accounted by ſome a 
"The other an officer who makes obſervations, and takes | good vulnerarv. Phe juice being given inwardly by iifelf, 
alticudes out at ſea; uſes the quadrant and fore- ſtaff; and or mixed with cow's milk, is uſeful in conſumptions, and 
alſo watches the compaſs. EY 5 diſtempers of the lungs; it is often put in cordial waters 
The pilot is always the ſecond perſon in the ſhip, whether { as an alexipharmic, and is good againſt malignant diſtem= 
it be a man of war, or merchant-man. In the former | pers. It has been recommended by ſome writers of note 
the captain is the firſt, the pilot the ſecond, In a mer- | as of fingular advantage in maniacal caſes, and in deli- 
chant-ſhip, the maſter is the firſt, the pit after him. rious fevers. James. 
The pilot is alſo the ſteerſman, who ſtands at the helm, Lewis obſerves, that-the leaves of the pimpernel are not 
and manages the rudder, | Fe | wholly deſtitute of medicinal powers; for the expretled 
PILOTING, in Navigation, is either common or proper: | juice, on being depurated by ſettling, and then inſpiſſated 
common p4/oting is that art which conſyſts in coalting along | to the conſiſtence of an extract, atfects the organs of 
ſhote, or ſailing within fight of land. Proper p:loting is taſte with a pungent ſaline auſterity : fo that they have 
the art of ſailing to diſtant places through the ocean, and | ſome claim to the retolvent and detergent virtues aſctibed 
out of Gght of land. See NAVIGATION, PILOT, and to them by ſome writers; though neither a decoction 


8 | 299 nor tincture of them, nor their juice in its dilute (tate, 
PILULARIA, pepper-gra/s, in Botany, the name of a very | and much leſs their diſtilled water, can exert thole virtucs 
remarkable little plant, of which Mr. Bernard de Juſſieu] in any conſiderable degree. 


has given a very accurate account in the Memoirs of the | P1MPERNEL, water, a ſpecies of ve 


Academy of Sciences of Paris, 1739. Sce Tab. XV.] See BROOK-L1ME. 
Botany, N* 21. | 


* 


ronica, or SPEEDWEL Ls 


| PIMPERNEL, round-lcaved water. See SAMOLUS. I 
This is a genus of plants in the cryptegamya claſs of ferns | PIMPERNEL, yellow, of the woods, See LoosE-STRIFE. 


in the Linnzan ſyſtem : the characters of which are, | PLMPLLIM, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors bave 

that the male flowers are numerous, and ſtand on the called the plant which produces the long pepper, uſed in 

fide of the leaves; and the female part of the fruQtiftica- | medicine. | 

tion has no cup or petals, but conſiſts of a round quadri- PIMPILLO, in Botany. See Prick'y PEAR. 

locular fruit, which contains a vaſt number of roundith | PIMPINELLA. See Burnet SAXIFKAGE. 

ſeeds. | PIMPLE, in Medicine, a fmall puſtule atiſing on the face, 
PILUM, in Roman Antiquity, a maſſive weapon, which By mixing equal quantities of the juice of houle-leck, 

in charge they darted upon the enemy. It was commonly | fedum minus, paſſed through paper, and of ſpirit of wure 

four-{quare, but ſometimes round, compoſed of a piece reQifhed by itielf, a white coagulum of a very volatile 

of wood three cubits long, and a flip of iron of the ſame | nature is formed, which Dr. Burghart commends for 
length, hooked and jagged at the end. curing pimples of the face z and ſays, that the thin liquor 
PILY barry. See BArRy Pih. | ſeparated from it, with ſugar-candy, is an excellent te- 
PIMENTO, in Botany, all ſpice, or Famaica PEPPER, medy for thick viſcid phlegm in the breaſt. Satyr. 


a 


Miller claſſes this ſpecies under the genus of cearyophy/tus, | Sileliac. Spec. 4. Ob. 2. 
Vol. III. Ne 209. | 
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PIN, in Commerce, alittle neceſſary implement, chiefly uſed 
by the women in adjuſting their dreſs. RIG 

The form aud application of this little moveable need no 
deſcription z but its conſumption, and the number of 
hands it employs, are too conſiderable to be paſſed by un- 
noticed.” | DS 7% 

Pius are now altogether made of braſs-wire, blanched ; 
formerly they likewiſe made them of iron-wire, which, 
being blanched, like the others, paſſed for braſs: but the 

in effect of thoſe pins has quite diſcarded their uſe. The 

French, however, could not be driven off from them 
without ſeveral arrets of parliament. By a ſentence of 

he lieutenant de police, July 1695, the ſeizure of ſome 
millions of thoſe pins was confirmed, and the pins con- 

demned to be burnt by the common executioner. 

The pins moſt eſteemed in commerce are thoſe of Eng- 
land; thoſe of Bourdeaux are next; then thoſe made at 
Rugle, Naigle, and ſome places in Normandy. 

' The perfection of pins confilt of the ſtiffneſs of the wire, 
and its blanching ; in the heads being well turned, and 
the points filed. * BY | 

The London pointing and blanching are in moſt repute; 
| becauſe our pin-makers in pointing uſe two ſteel-mills, the 
fieſt of which forms the point, and the latter takes off 

all irregularities, and renders it ſmooth, and as it were 

"2 poliſhed; and, in blanching, uſe block tin, granulated; | 
whereas in other parts they uſe a mixture of tin, lead, 
and quickſilver; which not only blanches worſe than the 

former, but is alſo dangerous, on account of the ill quality 
of that mixture, which renders a punCture with a pin 

thus blanched very difficult to be cured. | | 

The conſumption of pins, and the number of artificers 
employed in the manufacture thereof, are incredible. In 
Paris alone there were anciently above one thouſand peo- 

ple employed in it; at preſent there are none; yet there 

is every year ſold above fifty-thouſand crowns worth of 
the pin-wire to the pin- makers of the neighbouring places. 
all brought thither from Stockholm. In the little town 
of Rugle, in Normandy, there are computed at leaſt five- 
hundred workmen employed in the pin manufacture; 

the whole town being peopled therewith. 1 
Notwithſtanding that there is ſcarce any commodity 


cheaper than pins, there is none that paſſes through more | 


bands before they come to be ſold. They reckon twenty- 
pve workmen ſucceſſively employed in each pin, between 
the drawing of the braſs-wire, and the ſticking of the pin 
In the paper. | | = 
Pins are diſtinguiſhed by numeros ; the ſmaller called 
from N? 3, 4, 5; thence to the 14th ; whence they are 
only accounted by two to two, viz. Ne 16, 18, and 20, 
which is the largeſt fize. 
Beſides the white pins, there are alſo black ones made ſor 
mourning, from N“ 4, to Nꝰ 10. Theſe are uſually of 
iron-wire. | e | 
Laſtly, there are pins with double heads, of ſeveral nu- 
meros ; uſed by the ladies to fix the buckles of their hair 
for the night, without danger of being diſturbed by their 
pricking, &c. | | | 
The firit mention of pins that occurs in the Engliſh ſt a- 


— 


tute-book is found in the ſtatute of Richard III. in 148 3, | 


pProhibiting foreign manufactures; and it appears from 
the manner in which pins are deſcribed in a ſtatute of the 
24th and 35th of Henry VIII. cap. 6. (A. D. 1543.) and 
the labour and time which the manufaQture of them 
would require, that they were a new invention in this 
country, and probably but lately brought from France. 
However, in about three years time they fell into the pre- 
ſent ingentous and expeditious manner of making them. 


One of the articles of the ſtatutes of the ancient in- 


makers of Paris was, that no maſter ſhould open more 
than one ſhop for the ſale of his wares, except on new- 
year's day and the eve thereof; this we mention in an age 
of luxury and proſuſion, to recollect the agreeable ſim- 
plicity of our forefathers, who contented themſelves with 


giving pins for new-year's gifts. | 
Hence the cuſtom of ſtill giving the name pins, or pin- 
 myney, to certain preſents, which accompany the moſt 
conliderable bargains ; in which it is uſual to give ſome- 
thing towards the pins of the wife, or children, of the 
perſon with whom the bargain is ſtruck. 
Pins, hook, See Hook. 


Pi1N-whee! of a clock, the ſame with the ſtriking wheel. Sce 
WuHEtL, and CLOCK. me 45 | 
PINACOTHECA, among the Ancients, a place where pie- 
tures, ſtatues, and other curioſities were kept. 
PINACIA, Iliyaxia, among the Athenians, tablets of braf 
whereon the names of all the perſons in each tribe duly 
qualified, and willing to be judges, or ſenators of the hep: 
pagus, being ſeverally written, they were caſt into a vef. 
ſel provided on purpoſe z and into enother veſſel were 
caſt the ſame-number of beans, a hundred of which were 
white, and all the reſt black ; then the names of the can- 
didates and the beans were drawn, one by one; and 
thoſe whoſe names were drawn out together with the 
white beans, were received into the ſenate. See PRO. 
BULEUMA. | p 
In Solon's time there were only four tribes, each of which 
elected a hundred ſenators; ſo that the areopagus con- 
ſiſted of four hundred members; but the number of 
tribes being afterwards increaſed, the number of ſenators 
was conſequently augmented by ſome hundreds ; but the 
manner of election remained the fame, 
PAGUS, | | 
PINARU, among the Romans, an order of prieſts belong- 
ing to Hercules, who offered ſacrifices to that God in a 
ſolemn manner every year. 
connected with the POTIT1T, 7” 
PINASTELLA, in Botany. Sce HiePuRiIs. 
PINASTER, in Botany. See PINE. 
PINCH, in /7#/ic, a kind of grace proper for certain in- 


and finiſh with tte note which bears the pinch. The 
To PINCH, is to uſe the fingers inſtead of the bow, to 
ſometimes thoſe with which the bow is generally uſed are 
PINCHBECK. See Got. P. coloured metal. 


PINCHING, in Gardening, a ſort of pruning, performed 


_ knife, 
times it is allo practiied in June and July. Lac fruits, 


Quintiny alſo preſcribes it for fruit-trees. 


on the tender ſhoots ; becauſe, having only jult lap 


PiNCHING, in the Manege, is when, the horſe ſlanqing, 
the rider holds him faſt with the bridle-haud, and apples 


If the horſe is impatient under this, and draws himſelf 


Pics, protrafting. Sec PROTRACTING, 5 
Pix money, the name given to that allowance uſually made 
by the buſband to his wife, for her own ſpending. 
Ad PIN NAS bibere, a method of drinking anciently uſed 
among the Danes in England. The cuſtom was, to fix 
a pin in the fide of the wooden cup or waffal-bowl ; which 
pin ach guelt was to drink bare, upon penalty of for- 
citing. 855 | | 
PIN and web, a horny induration of the membranes of the 
eye, not much unlike a cataract. 2 
The pin and web is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
PANNU+, UNGUIS, PTERYGLUM, &. 


PINDARIC, in Poetry, an ode formed in imitation of the 


P1N 


See AR EO- 


They were in this ſervice 


ſtruments, particularly the barpfichord : it is formed by 
ſtriking alternately the ſound of the written note with 
the ſound of the inferior note, and obſerving to begin 


difference between the pinch and TRILL is this, that the 
latter is ſtruck with the ſupcrior note, and the pinch with 
the inferior, : | 
make the chords of an inſtrument found. There are 
ſome chord inſtruments which have no bow, and which 
are played only by pinching, as the lute, guittar, &c. and 


pinched, as the violin, and violincello; and this mechod 
of playing is marked in the Italian by the word pizzi- 


by nipping or breaking off the branches or {pings of a 
lant, or tree, between the nails of two fingers. 
loſt gardeners hold, that pinching, contributes to the 

abundance of the fruit, as well as ot the branches; and 

they ſay, that young ſhoots, thus lopped, are leſs apt to 
grow black and die, than when cut with a prunivy- 


The ſeaſon for pinching is chiefly in April or May ; ſome- 
it is practiſed on, are chiefly melons, cucumbers, &c. 


It is chiefly to be praCtiſed on the large branches towards 
the top of the plant, or tree, which are uſciets, aud yer 
conſume a great quantity of good ſap, It mutt rarcly be 
employed on the large branches below; which ought al- 
ways to be preſerved for the winter's pruning), that they 
may yield others the following any to hill the empty 
places. Nor mult the operation of Ppiuc hing be performed 


enough for themſelves, when they come to put forth 
more branches in the place where they are i, we 
ſmall ſtock of ſap allotted them, being divided, wil | 
ſtarve them. The operation is to be performed withia 

two or three eyes of the branch they grow out ot. | 
The effect of pinching is, that, inſtead of one uſeleſs, and, 
perhaps, hurttul wood-branch, a vigorous wee will put 
forth two or three at the eyes remaining 3 and the {ap 
being thus divided, the branches will be lols, and tit jor 
both wood and fi uit, 


the ſpurs juſt to the hairs of, his ſides, without pricing 


up, and wants to go forward, it is a ſign of vigour auc 
mettle. But the purchaſer ought to try the ching bimtolt 
on the horſe's back; ſor the jockies have the art of AR 
ing the dulleſt horſe ſeem to have mettle in thele trials. 
The purchaſer muſt alſo diſtinguiſh between the reſtleſl- 
neſs of the horſe under this treatment chat ariſes from 
vigour, and that which ariſes from the horſe's being tick- 
liſh, and which goes off immediately. 

Pinching is accounted an aid, ſpurring a chaſtiſe ment, or 
correction. Ne 


manner of Pindar. Es 2 
Tue Pindaric manner is diſtinguiſhed by the heroes $ At 


eight 


PIN 


height of the flights, the ſuddenneſs and ſurpriſingneſs of 
the tranſitions, and the ſeeming irregularity, wildneſs 

and enthuſiaſm, of the whole. . | 

Pindar, whence the manner takes its name, was of 

' Thebes: he flouriſhed about four hundred and feventy- 

eight years before Chriſt, and was contemporary with 

Aſchylus- When Alexander the Great deſtroyed 'Thebes, 


he ordered the houſe in which Pindar bad lived to be | 


reſerved. What we have remaining of his is a book of 
odes, all in praiſe of the victors at the Olympian, Vy- 
thian, Nemzan, and Iſthmian, games; whence the firſt 
js entitled, the Olympians; the ſecond, the Pythians ; the 
third, the Nemeansz and the fourth, the Iſthmians, 
Pindar is full of force and fire; his thoughts are ſenten- 
tious, his ſtyle impetuous, his ſallies daring, and fre- 
quently running, as it were, at random; he effects a 
beautiful diſorder, which, yet, is ſaid to be the effect of 
the greateſt art. ö | 
The ſuppoſed irregularity of his numbers has made ſeve- 
ral of his imitators imagine themſelves Pindaric poets, 
by the mere wildneſs and irregularity of their verſes. 
None of our writers ſeem to have ſucceeded in the Pin— 
daric character better than Cowley. 5 
In a Pindaric ode, the plan of the whole ought to be 
drawn firſt,” and the places marked out where the elegant 


ſallies and wanderings may beſt be, and how the returns 


may be juſtly made to the ſubject. 

PINE, pinus, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia adelphia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the male flowers are col- 
lected in a ſcaly conical branch, without petals, having 
many ſtamina, which are connected at their baſe, ter- 
minated by erect ſummits, included in the ſcales, which 
ſupply the want of petals and empalement ; the female 
flowers are collected in a common oval cone, and ſtand 
at a diſtance from the male on the ſame tree; under each 


. ſcale of the cone are produced two flowers, which have | 


no petals, but a ſmall germen, ſupporting an awl-ſhaped_ 
ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma ; the germen afterward 


becomes an oval, oblong nut, crowned with a wing, in-“ trees by a very familiar proceſs. In the ſpring time, 


cluded in the rigid ſcale of the cone. Linnæus reckons 
twelve, and Miller fourteen ſpecies. 


The pine-tree, with five rough leaves in each ſheath, the f 
commonly called lord Weymouth's pine, and the pine 
with ſmall whitiſh cones, called the Scotch pine or fir, the 


wood of which is the red or yellow DEAL, are the beſt 
worth cultivating of all the kinds for the ſake of the 
wood; the others may be planted for variety in parks, 
Sc. where they make a good appearance in winter, when 
| Other trees are deſtitute of le veees. 
All the ſorts of pines are propagated by ſeeds, which are 
produced in hard woody cones ; the way to get the ſeeds 


out of thoſe cones which are cloſe, is to lay them before | 


a gentle fire, which will cauſe the cells to open, and then 
the ſeeds may be eaſily taken out. If the cones are kept 
entire, the ſeeds will remain good ſome years. Ihe beſt 
time for ſowing the ſeeds of pines, is about the end of 
March; when the ſeeds are ſown, the place ſhould be 
Covered with nets to keep off birds, otherwiſe, when the 
plants begin to appear with the huſk of the ſeed on their 
tops, the birds will pick off the heads of the plants, and 
deſtroy them. ER „ 
When the plants apear, they muſt be conſtantly kept 


clean from weeds; and in every dry ſeaſon, if they are 


now and then gently refreſhed with water, it will for- 
ward their growth; but this muſt be done with great care 


and caution ; for if they are haltily watered, it will wath | 


the tender plants out of the ground, or lay them down 
flat, which often rots their ſhanks z and when this is too 
often repeated, it will have the ſame effect. If the plants 
come up too cloſe, they may be thinned about the begin- 
ning of July. 3 
The belt ſeaſon to tranſplant all the ſorts of pines is about 
the latter end of March, or the beginning of April, juſt 
| before they begin to ſhoot ; for although the Scotch pine, 
and ſome of the moſt hardy ſorts, may be tranſplanted in 


winter, eſpecially when they are growing in ſtrong land, 
where they may be taken up with balls of earth to their 
roots; yet this is frequently attended with bad conſe- 
quences z but thoſe which are removed in the ſpring rare- 
ly fail, | | | 
| When theſe trees are planted in expoſed ſituations, they 
ſhould be put pretty clole together, that they may ſhelter 
each other; and when they have grown a few years, part 


of the plants may be cut down, to give room ſor the | 


others to grow; but this mult be gradually performed, 
leſt by too much opening the plantation at once, the air, 


by being let in among the remaining trees too freely, | 


ſhould ſtop their. growth, 
As the upright growth of theſe trees renders theic wood 


PrN E, ground, 
PIN E, linking ground. 
PINE, heath, low. 
PINE, ver, in Botany. N 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope, by Mr. Goddard, 


the more valuable, they ſhould be left as before obſerved, 
not too open; by this means they will draw each other up, 


and grow very. tall, If they are left eight feet alunder | 


and longeſt, white ſilken hair, or down, 


each way, it will be ſufficient room for their growth, 
The firſt diſtance of their planting being therefore abont 


* 


ſour feet, if at the ſirſt thinning a fourth part of the trees 


are taken away, the reſt may ſtand twelve or fourtzen 
years longer; by which time they will be of a ſize for 
making ladders and ſtandards for ſcaffolding, beſide man) 
other purpoſes they will then auſwer; ſo that from this 
ſale as much may be made, as will defray'not only ihe 
whole expence of the planting, but the tent of the land, 
with intereſt ; while the ſtanding trees may remain tor 
the fortunes of younger children, _ 

From the wild pine, or pineaſter, is procured the com- 
mon turpentine, which is chiefly uſed by farriers: and 
from it diſtilled the oil of turpentine. The finer and 
more valuable part, which comes firſt, is cailzd the {pi- 
rit; what is leſt at the bottom of the ſtill is the common 
reſin. | 

The kernels of the nuts of the manured or ſtone pine, 
are of a balſamic and nouriſhing nature ; good for con- 
ſumptions, coughs, and hoarſeneſs, reſtorative, and of 
ſervice after long illneſs. Miller's Gard. Dict, | 
'The leaves and tender tops of pine and Fik are uſed for 
diet-drinks, and allowed to be antiſcorbutic and diuretic. 
See CHOWDER-bery. | | 


The reſinous exudations of pines and firs are an import- 


ant branch in the materia medica, and not only uſetul in 
the preſcriptions of phylicians, but have alſo been thought 


otherwiſe conducive to health, Pliny tells us, that wines, 
in. the time of the old Romans, were medicated with 
pitch and reſin, And Jonſtonus, in his Dendrographia, 
obſerves, that it is wholeſome to walk in groves ot pine- 
trees, which impregnate the air with balſamic particles. 


It is known that all tuipentines and reſins are good for 
the lungs, againſt gravel alſo, and obſtructions; and it 


is ſaid, that the medicinal properties of thoſe drugs are 
found in TAR-water, which operate without heating the 


blood or diſordering the ſtomach, 


Pitch, tar, roſin, and turpentine, are all made from theſe 


when the ſap is moſt free in running, they pare off the 


bark of the pine-tree, to make the ſap run down into a 


hole which they cut at the bottom to receive it; in the 
way, as it runs down, it leaves a white matter like cream, 


but a little thicker; this is very different from all the 
kinds of reſin and turpentine in uſe, and it is generally 
ſold to be uſed in the making of flambeaux, inſtead uf 


white bees-wax. The matter that is received in the hole 
at the bottom, is taken up with Jadles, and put into a 
large baſket; a great part of this immediately rups 
through, and this is the common turpentine. This is 


received into ſtone or earthen pots, and is ready for ſale. 


The thicker matter, which remains in the baſket, they 
put into a common alembic, and adding a large quantity 
of water, they diſtil this ſo long as any oil is ſeen ſwim- 
ming upon the water; this oil they ſeparate from the 
ſurface in large quantities, and this is the common oil or 
ſpirit of turpentine; the remaining matter at the bottom 
of the ſtill is common yellow rein. When they have 
thus obtained all that they can from the ſap of the tree, 


they cut it down, and hewing the wood into billets, they 


fill a pit dug in the earth with thele billets; and ſetting 
them on fire, there runs from them, while they are burn- 
ing, a black thick matter; this naturally falls to the bot- 


tom of the pit, and this is the tar. 'The top of the pit 
1s covered with tiles, to keep in the heat; and there is 
at the bottom a linle hole, out of which the tar runs like 


oil; if chis hole be made too large, it ſets the whole 
quantity of the tar on fire; but if imall enough, it rung 
quietly out. „ | 

The rar, being thus made, is put into barrels; and if it 
be to be made into pitch, they put it into large boiling 
veſſels, without adding any thing to it; it is then ſut- 
fered to boil a while, and being then let out, is found, 
when cold, to be what we call Pitch. Phil. 'Franſ. Ne 
243. p. 291. ry _ 

in Botany, a ſpecies of GERMANouR. 

See CAMPHOROSMA. 

See Cokis. 


A branch of this tree bein 


and preſented to the Royal Society, Dr. Sloane gave the 
following account of it; the twig of this tree had a 
gone many leaves ſet round it, very cloſe to one anothe;, 
0 


| fo as to hide the twig itſelf there where they grow; each 


of the largeſt being about four inches long, and three 
quarters of an inch broad in the middle where broadeſt. 
from whence they decreaſe towards both extremes, ent 
ing in a point; being like thoſe of the oſier willow, only 
broader, and all covered over with the thicket, lineit, 
plant the doctor remembers to have ſeen. [ 33 
ate of the bigneſs of thoſe of the cedars of Lebanon, an 


of 
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PiN, /punge-leaved, in Boiany. 


of the ſame hap: 3 the euticula, or ſmall ſkin of each 
feale, being covered over with a white ſhort down or 
woo!. Mining alſo like ilk. , Between the ſcales is lodged 
the ſced, which is almoſt as large as the pine nut, near 
the ſa;ne ſhape, of a dark brown colour, and having a 


riſing eminent line or belly running through the middle 
of it from end to end, bis ſeed lies in a thin, reddiſh 


brown membrane, which has on its top four feathers, 


like thoſe belonging to the ſeed of the clematitis z which 
being between the ſcales, and rifing above them, adds a 
very great beauty to the cone, and may likewiſe ſerve for 
wings, by means of the wind, to looſen or carry the feed 
to diſtant places, thereby propagating itſeif, Dr, Plunk- 
enet calls it /eucodendros. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 198. 

A branch of this tree be- 
ing brought from the Cape of Good Hope by Mr. God- 
dard, and preſented to the Royal Society, Dr. Sloane 
gave the following deſcription of it : the bark was of a 
brown colour and ſmooth z its wood whitiſh and hard, 
with only a ſmall pith; the leaves were round it, with- 
out any order, very thick ſet, having no foot. ſtalks; be- 
ing about two inches and a half long, and about one- 
third of an inch broad near the farther end, where 
broadeſt ; ſmooth, hard, and of a browniſh or dirty green 
colour : on the top of the branch comes the fruit, which 
is ſurrounded by three or four twigs overtopping it, and 
with their leaves almoſt hid in it; it is about five inches 


long, and is made up of many ſcales, hard and red, in- | 


cloling one another ; the lower moſt and outwardmo{t be- 


ing very ſhoit, the innermoſt four inches long, each of 


them ending in a point; ſome ſcales having on their 


_ ovtlides a gummy piece. In the middle of theſe ſcales 


were the firſt rudiments of many feeds, the ſame not be- 


ing fully ripe z each of which is ſet about with a great 


quantity of yellow, fine, bliken down, about three quar- 


ters of an inch long, having a ſtylus, or ſtring, two 


inches long, and yellowiſh membranes incloſing the ſtylus 


and tomentum; being feathered at top for their better 


diſperſion, in order to propagate themſelves. Phil. 


Tranl. N? 198. 


PI E, wild. See PENGUIN, 
PIR E-apple, a delicious fruit, called by authors AN AN As. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, this is a ſpecies of tne BROME- 


LIA; to which he has alſo added the KARATAS, mak- 
ing that genus include ſeven ſpecies. Its botanical cha- 
racters are theſe; the flower conſiſts of three oval pe- 
tals, produced from the protuberance of the pyramida! 
fruit, which have fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, crowned with 
ſpear-ſhaped ſummits ; the german is ſituated below the 
ſlower, which becomes a cel}, in Which are lodged ſeve- 
ral angular ſeeds. Miller enumerates ſix varieties, and 


probably there might, by proper management in the 


ſowing, be raiſed as many as we have of apples and 
pears in our orchards. | 

The fruit is produced from an herbaceous plant, Which 
has leaves relembling thoſe of aloe, and, for the moſt 
part, ſaweg in their edges, but much thinner, and not 
10 juicy as the aloe; the fruit reſembles the cones of the 
pile. tree, whence it is ſuppoſed to have its name. | 
The plant grows wild in vaſt abundance in many paits of 


Africa, and has been long cultivated in the hotter iſlands | 


of the Welt Indies, where they are now very plentiful 
and very line, | 
introduced into the gardens of Europe, where, with pro- 
per management, it {ucceeds very well. There is an 


opinion, that there are none raiſid ſo good from the 


American plants, as from thoſe originally propagated by 
N. la Cour of Leyden, the fiſt who ever ſuccecded in 


the bringing it to fruit in Europe; but this is au error, 


occaſioned by ſome of the indifferent kinds having been 
at Grit frequently fent over from America; but of lute 


we have had much finer from thence than ever M, Ja | 


Cour knew. 


The ficit fort, or the oval ſhaped pine-apple, with a 


whitiſh fleſh, is the moſt common in Europe; but the 
ſecond, or pyramidal pine apple, with a yellowilh fleſh, 
called the {ugar. loaf p:ne is greatly preferable to it, be- 
ing much larger and better flavoured, and the juice be- 


ing lets allringent, the fruit may be eaten with leſs dan» 


ger in large quantities. This uſuelly produces fix or 
ſeven ſuckers allo under the fruit, from whence it may 


be propagated, and therefore is the moſt fit for culture 


of any. The third ſoit, or pine apple with ſmooth leaves, 
18 propagated merely as a cunobity, the fruit being much 
interior te that of the others. Lhe ſixth fort, or green 
pineapple, is the moſt rare of all, and is had from 
Barbadoes and Montſerrat. The fourth, or that with 
very ſmooth graſs-green leaves, is what is called in Ame- 


rica the Liu he. Theſe plants are propagated by plant- 
g the crowus or ſuckers: theſe, aſter having been laid 


10 dry in a warm place four or five days, are to be ſet in 
ots ot five or fix inches over at the top, filled with good 


It is now ſome time allo lince it has been 


: 


0 


freſh light e ve with a little rotten 
mixture mult be often turned, for eight or 

to make it mix the more N The 8 
compoſt mould for the pine plant, lays Mr. ae 
prepared by paring off the turf of a paſture, wher 4 5 
foil is a ſtrong rich loam, and of a reddiſh colour « g 
two inches thick z and laying it with the graſs ide d . 
wards, and one couiſe thick in the pens of ſhee nc. 
tures, where it may continue two, three, or more 


dung ; this 


P-paſ. 


being enriched by their urine and dung, and ee 
the treading of their feet. When it has lain in the peng 


till the quantity of ſheep's dung conſtitut 

third part, it may be laid in a hens for at jeaft 22 . 
being often turned in that time: three e 2 
this foil, one barrow of vegetable mould from ready 
oak-leaves, and half a barrow of coarſe ſand 20 i 
compoſt mould for crowns, fackers, and young 5 g 
Three wheel barrows of the above ſwarth, two * 2g 
of vegetable mould, one of coarſe ſand, and 556 font, 
of a barrow of foot, make a compoſt mould for fruitin ; 
plants. The plants, when ſet, muſt have a little : 
ry to 15505 the earth to their roots; and the pot the 
t ns ogy a well-tempercd bed of tanner's bark. See 
In the ſummer ſeaſon they ſhould be gently watered about 
twice in a week; and once a week over their leaves in 
order to waſh the hlth from them, and to ene the 
growth of the plants. Some perſons trequently life 


their plants from pot to pot; but it is not adviſable tg 


remove them oftener than,twice in a ſeaſon; fir 

the end of April, and again in the beginning of rinovy 
At each of thele times the bark-bed ſhouid be org 
and new bark added; and the plants, when they are 
plunged into it, ſhould be gently watered over their 


leaves. Here they may remain till the beginning of No- 


vember; and in the winter ſeaſon they ſhould not be wa- 
tered more than once a week. Thoſe piants which ſhew | 
their fruit ſhould never be removed; becauſe ſhifting 
them at this period will ſtint their growth, and retard 
their ripening. It is now the ptactice of thoſe who are 
deſirous of propagating this fruit, to erect low ſtoves 

with pits in them, for the hot-bed. Some build them 
with upright glaſſes in front, about four feet high, and 
ſloping glaſles over theſe, which riſe about 6x feet high, 
lo that there is jult height enough for perſons to walk 


_ upright on the back ſide of the bark-bed. Others make 


only one ſlope of glaſſes from the top of the ſtore down 
to the plate, which lies about ſix or eight inches above 
the bark-pit in the front of the ſtove ; but this Rove is 


ſubject to an inconvenience, as there is no walk in the 


front between the bark-pic and the glaſſes. One of theſe 
ſtoves, about twenty bve feet long in the clear, with the 
pit for the tan reaching from end to end, and fix feet 
and a half wide, will comain about a hundred plants. 
But it will be neceflacy to have a bark-pit under a deep 
frame, in order to taile the young plants: in this bed 
the ſuckers, when they are taken from the old plants, 
and the crowns which come trom the fruit, thould be 
plunged, fo that this frame will ſerve to raiſe the young 
plants ſor ſuppiying the ſtove. Theſe young plants, un- 
leſs the frame is built with brick-work, and ſlues for 
warming the air, ſhould be removed, in October, into 
the itove, In the beginning of March, it there be no 
nurſery jor them, they muſt be removed into the hot- 
bed, which ſhould be preparcd a fortnight before, thar 
the tan way have acquired a proper heat; care being 
taken that it he nct too hot, In celd nights, ihe glaſſes 
ſhould be covered with mais. A proper diſtance thould 
be allowed to the pots in this frame, in order to promote 
the magnitude of the fruit, When the ſun is warm, the 
glaſles (ould be raiſed, in order to let out the ſteam of 
the bed, and to admit ſreſh air; and in the middle of the 
day, in very hot weather, it will be proper to ſhade the 
glaſſes with mats. During the ſummer ſcaſon, thele 
plants mult be frequently watered in {mail quantities at a 
time; and in hot weather they mult have frec air ad- 
mitted to them every day, from ten o'clock till four. In 
winter the heat of the ſtove is regulated by a thermome- 
ter, which ſhould never be kept to a greater warmth than 
five ot fix divifions above ananas, nor ſuffered to be more 
than as many diviſicus below it, In winter they will re- 
quire watering only once a week, When the plants aic 
laced into the tan for the winter ſeaſon, which ſhould 
e done about the beginning of October, the tau-bed 
{hould be renewed, adding two-thirds of new tan to onc- 
third of the, old, which will maintain a proper degree ol 
warmih till February, when it ſhould be tlirred again, 
and a load or two of new tan added, ſo as to faiſe th: 
bed as much as it ſunk fince the autumn. In April it 
will be proper to ſtir up the ten again; and by adding 
ſreſh tan, to renew the warmth of the bed, and ſor wald 
the ſruit, At this time it will be proper to ſh it the 
\ young 


pIN 


deſigned to produce fruit the 


ts, which are 
. rants, FR into which theſe are 


following year 3 and the tan-bed, 

nged, 
Fork that they may have ſtrength enough by autumn 
to produce good fruit. Thoſe plants, which ſhew their 
fruit early in February, will ripen about June; but the 
ſeaſon in which the fruit is in greateſt perfection is from 
the beginning of May to the end of September, The 
method of judging when the fruit is ripe is by the ſmell 


and from obſervation ; nor ſhould it remain ſo long be- ; 
fore it is cut as to become ſoft to the touch, for it will | 


become flat and dead; and it ſhould be cut early in the 
morning, laid in a cool but dry place, preſerving the 
ſtalk and crown upon it, and eaten the ſame day in 
which it is cut. That ſort with green fruit, if ſuffered 
to ripen well, is of an olive-colour ; but the ſugar-loaf 
ſort is preferable, and is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all the 
others by the purple ſtripes on the inſide of its leaves, 
'The fruit, when ripe, is of a paler colour than the 
others, inclining to ſtraw colour. 


the Montſerrat pine; the leaves of which are of a dark 


brown, inclining to purple on their inſide ; and the pro- 


tuberances of the fruit are larger and flatter than thoſe 
of the common fort. Miller. 


One of the principal difficulties attending the culture of 


the pine. apple has been to deſtroy the inſects which infeſt 


it. Mr. Speechley, in a late treatiſe on this ſubject, has 
enumerated three ſpecies, viz. the brown turtle inſect, 
or coccus heſperidum of Linnzus ; the white ſcaly inſect ; 
and the white mealy crimſon-tinged inſet, The me- 


thods that have been formerly. in uſe for extirpating them | 
| have been to ſhift the plants into freſh pots, at the ſame | 


time cleanſing their leaves and roots, which is uſually 
denominated a dreſſing. Decoctions made from tobacco, 
wormwood, walnut leaves, henbane, and other herbs ot 
a bitter and poiſonous quality, have alſo been generally 
uſed on this occaſion, to which ſome have added ſnuff, 
ſulphur, and pepper; but none of theſe are in their na- 
ture ſufficiently penetrating. And it is well known, that 


ſhifting and dreſſing the plants conſiderably retard their | 


growth, and give them a ſickly appearance, eſpecially in 
their fruiting ſeaſon, He therefore recommends the fol- 


lowing receipt: take one pound of quickſilver ; put it | 


into a glazed veſlcl, with one gallon of boiling water; 
let it ſtand till it becomes cold, and pour off the water 


for uſe. Repeat this on the ſame quickſilver, till a ſuf- | 


- ficient number of gallons is provided; then to every gal- 


lon of this mercurial water add ſix ounces of ſoft green | 


ſoap, diſſolved in a portion of it; let the mixture be 


milk warm when it is uſed ; then tie the leaves of the | 


large-ſized plants together; take them out of the pots, 
and diveſt them of their leaves, and dip them wholly in 
the mixture for three minutes, and ſet them out in the 


open air to dry, with their roots downwards in a few | 


hours repeat the operation a ſecond time, having added 
one table-ſpoonful of ſweet oil to every gallon of the 
mixture; then ſet them to dry with their tops down- 
wards, and afterwards remove them to the hot-houle, 
The molt eligible ſeaſons are March and September. 
The ſame author has alſo deſcribed a method of raiſing | 


pines without the uſe of tanner's bark, or, at moſt, with | 


only a covering of tan two inches thick, viz. by oak- 
leaves, collected in the fall of the year, laid in heaps ſix 
or ſeven feet thick to couch, well trodden, and occaſi- 
onally moiſtened, for five or fix weeks, which, he ſays, 
are ſuperior to bark for this uſe. See Dr, Hunter's Edi- 
tion of Evelyn's Sylva, 1776. | 
A ſimilar idea of uſing the decaye 


that leaves under proper management, i. e. after fer- 
mentation, &c. are a moſt valuable manure ; mixed with 
dung they make the beſt hot-beds, which preſerve their 
heat much longer than thoſe which are made entirely 
with dung. Belides, when reduced to black vegetable 
mould, and mixed with compoſt of earth, they are ſu- 
perior to every other for flowers, as well as for all plants 
that grow in pots, | | 
William Baſtard, eſq. 
pine apples in water. 
carth is placed in a pan, which is always kept full of 
water, and which ſtands on a ſhelf near the higheſt, and 
conſequently the molt heated, part of the back wall of 
the hot-houſe, ſo that the pine plants and as near as 
poſſible to the glaſs, without abſolutely touching it. The 
fruit raiſed in this manner is ſaid to be always much 
larger as well as better flavoured, than when it is ti 
pened in a bark-bed. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part ii. 


art. 


PIxE- apple, in Metallurgy, a word uſed to expreſs a ſort 


has deſcribed a method of aide | 


33» | 


muſt be renewed, in order to forward their | 


This ſort was brought | 
from Braſil to Jamaica. The next in goodneſs to this is 


The plant contained in a pot of | 


— 


— 


of mould, uſed in the refining ſilver. It has this name 
from its ſhape, reſembling the fruit of that name. 
Vol. III. Ne 209. 5 


P IN 


© When the refiners have taken the mitture of the ver 


and mercury together out of che cauldron; and (trained it 
through two coarſe wetted cloths; to make it the thicker, 
they then beat it with a ſort of battledores, to drive out 
yet more of the quickſilver; and ſtraining it again after 
this, they take out. the remaining thick amalgam, and 
forming it into little pellets, they put theſe carefully into 
the moulds called p:ne-apples, preſſing them down. The 
amalgam, when put into this veſſel or mould, is uſually 
ſo rich as to be about one fifth filver. The manner of 
diveſting this of the quickfilver afterwards is by means 
of fire; in which the quickſilver riſes in vapour, and 
the ſilver is left pure behind; but the careleſſneſs of the 
workmen in doing this, and particularly the uſing bad 
veſſels, or the not luting them cloſe, cauſes a waſte of 
this mineral greater than could be conceived. Alonſo 
tells us, that in the city of Potoſi alone, at the time of 
his writing, when the trading in metals ran but low, 
above thirty thouſand pieces of eight were waſted in 
quickſilver that was loſt one year with another. To pre- 
vent this, they then principally ſtudied the means of 
keeping the ſilver as dry of quickfilyer as they could, in 
the pine-apple; but it then holding four-fifths of the 
whole maſs in quickſilver, the great waſte was in the ſe- 
parating it afterwards, | 1 : 
P1NE-ſalt, a name given to a preparation of the bark of the 
Pi ne- tree, uſed as a ſort of ſeaſoning to food in the man- 
ner in which we uſe ſalt. | | 
The Laplanders are very fond of this; and the manner 
of their preparing it is given in Scheffer's hiſtory of that 
country : they peel off the bark from the lower part of 
the bodies of thoſe trees, and ſeparating the outer rougli 
part, they take the inner bark, which they carefully di- 
vide into its ſeveral thin coats; when they have thus re- 
duced them to as thin pieces as they can, they expoſe 
them to the ſun in their ſummer months to dry, and when 
thoroughly dried, they tear them into thin and narrow 
lips, and put them up in boxes made of the outer bark 
of other trees freſh taken off. They bury theſe boxes in 
deep holes dug in the fands, and let them' remain thus 
one day; on the other day following they bring together a 
number of ſtumps of trees, and other wood, and laying 
them over the place Where the bark is buried, they ſet 
them on fire; the next day they take out their buried 
boxes, and the heat having penetrated ſo deep into the 
earth in a mild degree, the bark is found to have been 
greatly affected by it, and to have received a red colour; 
and a very agreeable flavour, ſomewhat ſweetiſh. This 
is their general ſauce ; they eat it with all their food, as 
we do ſalt, but it has ſo little of the nature of falt, that 
the name is ill adapted to it, e 
There is another vegetable ſubſtance, which, though of 
a diſagreeable taſte to us, yet cuſtom teaches them to be 
fond of. This is the angelica petroſa: they cut the large 
ſtalks of this plant before it runs to ſeed, and roaſt them; 
they eat this in conſiderable quantities with their pine- 
alt, and eſteem it not only an agreeable, but a more than 
ordinary wholeſome ſort of food: $0 
PINEA, or Pic Nx, in Commerce, a term uſed in Peru and 
Chili, for a kind of light, porous maſſes or lumps, 
formed of a mixture of mercury and ſilver-duſt from the 
mines. | 
The ore, or mineral, of filver, being dug out of the veing 
of the mine, is firit broken, then ground jn mills for the 
Purpoſe, driven by water with iron peſtles, each of two 
hundred pounds weight. The mineral, thus pulveriſed, 
is next ſifted ; then worked up, with water, into a paſte ; 


, Pe : nn which, when half dry, is cut into pieces, called cuerpos, 
d leaves of trees in the 


bot-houſe was before ſuggeſted by Mr. Clark of Chiſ- | 
wick, and applied to the culture of melons, It appears | 


2 foot long, weighing each about two thouſand five 


hundred pounds, | | 
Each cuerpo is again kneaded up with ſea-ſalt, which, 
diflolving, incorporates with it. They then add mer- 
cury, from ten to twenty pounds for each cuerpo, knead- 
ing the paſte afreſh until the mercury be incorporated 
therewith. This office being exceedingly dangerous, on 
account of the noixous qualities of the mercury, is 
always made the lot of the poor Indians. 
This amalgamation is continued for eight or nine days; 
and ſome add lime, lead, or tin ore, &c. to forward it; 
and, in ſome mines, they are obliged to uſe fire. To 
try whether or no the mixture and amalgamation be ſuf 
ficient, they waſh a piece in water; and if the mercury 
be white, it is a proof that it has had its effect; if black, 
it muſt be further worked. | 
W hen enough, it is ſent to the lavatories, which are large 
baſons that empty ſucceſſively into one another. The 
paſte, &c. being laid in the uppermoſt of theſe, the 
earth is then waſhed from it into the reſt by a rivulet 
turned upon it; an Indian, all the while, ſtirring it with 
his feet, and two other Indians doing the like in the other 
baſons, | 
When the water runs quite clear, out of the baſons, they 
lind the mercury and ſilver, at bottom, incorporated. 
11 This 


his matter they call pc//z, and of this they form the 
Lan; firſt, by putting it into woollen bags, and preſſing 


of wooden mould, of an octagonal form, at bottom, 


PINE AL, pinealis, in Anatomy, a name which Des Cartes 


There grows, ſays Acoſta, in ſome gardens of Malabar, 


PINGUE DO, in Anatomy, the Latin term for FAT. 


PINHONES Indici, the name by which the Portugueſe 


PINGUICULA, in Botany. See BUTTE R-wort. — 


PIN 


pinras, by exprefling as much of the mercury as they 
and beating it ſtrongly ; then, by ſtamping it in a kind 


whereof is a braſs plate pierced full of little holes. 
The matter; being taken out of the mould, is laid on a 
trivet, under which is a large veſſel full of water; and 
the whole being covered with an earthen head, a fire is 
made around it. | 
The mercury ſtill remaining in the maſs is thus reduced 
into fumes, and at length condenſing, it is precipitated 
into the water, leaving behind it a maſs of filver grains 
of different figures, which only joining or touching at the 
extremes, render the matter very porous and light. 
Thus, then, is the pinea, or pigne, which the workmen 
endeavour to ſell ſecretly to veſſels trading to the South 
Sea; and from which thoſe who have ventured to en- 
gage in ſo dangerous a commerce, have made ſuch vaſt 
gains. Indeed, the traders herein muſt by very careful; 
for the Spaniſh miners are errant knaves, and to make 
the pignes weigh the more, they make a practice of fill - 
ing the middle with ſand, or iron, | | 


gives to a ſmall gland, in the third ventricle of the brain, 
from its reſemblance to a pine-apple. 


This gland he makes the ſenſorium, or ſeat of the rea- 


ſonable ſoul. Other authors call it coneides and cox a- 


PINEI nuclei Maluccani ſive pergatorii, J. B. Pixvs Hrdica | 


nucleb purgante C. B. PIx EI nuclei Maluccani. Park. in 
Botany, a {pecies of the CROTON in the Linnzan ſyſtem, 


and allo wild, in ſome woods, a tree of the bigneſs of 
a pear-tree, whoſe leaves are of a watery-green beneath, 
and of a dead green on the upper face, and are very ten- 
der and ſoft. They are of a very acrid taſte, and velli- 
cate the tongue for a long while afterwards : the fruit is 
triangular, of the ſize of a filberd, and divided into | 
many capſules, containing each a round ſort of white or 


dark greeniſh ſeed, equal to a pine-kernel, when taken | 


out of its ſhell. | 


The Indians, as Acoſta ſays, take a couple of the ker- | 
nels, peel them, and then pound them, and mix them 


in clyſters, againſt difficulty of urine, and the pain of the 


ſciatica 3 or exhibit them in cock-broth, for the evacua- | 
tion of putrid, ſlimy, grols, and could humours, and par- | 


ticulaly for the cure of an aſthma, They anoint the 
impetigo with theſe kernels, bruiſed in water, and ſo 
cure it; but they are very burning. The cathartic pine- 
kernels, as Monardes ſays, purge very ſtrongly bile, 
phlegm, and water; and though milder than filberds, 
excite vomiting. When roaſted, they operate with leſs 


violence, and fewer gripes. They are exhibited in chro- 
nic diſeaſes, and have a peculiar virtue of evacuating | 
_ groſs humours. | 


The fruit of this tree is the grana tiglia of other writers, | 
It is intenſely hot and acrimonious; and ſo violent an 
evacuant, that it cannot be taken with any tolerable ſafety. 
This, as well as the PINHONEs Indici, and AVELLANA 
purgatrix, which is a ſpecies of the JATROPHA, in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem, yield upon expreſſion a conſiderable 
quantity of oil, impregnated more or leſs with the taſte 
and purgative quality of the ſeeds; but they all appear 


too draſtic to be ventured on in ſubſtance. The wood | 


and leaves of the plants are likewiſe ſtrong cathartics. 


Some reſtrain pingueds only to that humid ſoft kind of fat | 
found in animals, next under the ſkin. See ADpers. 


call the purging nuts, as they are called, of America; 
the fruit of the JATROPHA ys cordatis angulatis in 
the Linnæan ſyſtem or the vicinoides and curcas of other 
writers. It is called Barbadoes nut; and has au oval, 
walnut-like fruit, with oblong black ſeeds. Their taſte 
is ſweetiſh, nauſeous, and acrid ; and they are powerful | 
evacuants. In America it is ſaid to be taken in conſi- | 


derable quantities, and to purge without much inconve- | 


nience. See PINEI nuclei, &c. 


It is ſaid, that the unctuous and plutinous juice of the 
pinguicula is uſed in Tome places as a liniment for chaps, 
and as a pomatum for the hair; that new milk, poured | 
upon the freſh leaves, on a ſtrainer, and, after quick co- 
lature, ſet by ſor a day or two, becomes thick, tenacious, 
very agreeable, and falubrious, and throws off no whey, 
unleſs it be long kept; and that a little of the milk ſo 
thickened, ſerves for bringing freſh milk to the ſame 
ſtate that a ſyrup made from the juice and decoctions of 


the leaves in dae are uſed among the common people 
in Wales as carthartics; and that the herb is hurtful to 


cattle that feed upon it, Lewis, 


. 


— 
Ja. 
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PINGUIN, in Ornithology, is made a diſtin 
birds, of the order of web-footed, by Mr. Pennant 
characters of which are, that the bill is ſtrong, ſtrai 
and bending a little towards the point; the hive 60nd 


Q genus gf 
3 the 
vered with ſtrong ſharp ſpines, pointing backwards tk 
wings are very ſmall, pendulous, uſeleſs for diebe i l 
covered with mere flat ſhafts; the body is covered vi 
thick ſhort feathers, with broad ſhafts, placed ag wry 
pactly as ſcales; the legs are ſhort and thick ae 
quite behind; the toes are four, ſtanding forwarl 15 
interior looſe, the reſt webbed; and the tail is ver "a: Fr 
conſiſting only of broad ſhafts. He has enumerated 5 
deſcribed three ſpecies; viz. 1. The Patagouian 57 28 
which inhabits an iſle near the Cape of Good He e 
the coaſts of New Guinea, the ifle of Defolaring. 2 Gn 
of the Cape, the ſouthern parts of America, and the lers 
among the ice, as high as ſouth lat. 64 12', long. 38 bw 
eaſt, It lives much at ſea; the wings act "uo 1 
burrows on land, and is analogous to ſeals. The Fa N 
pinguin is given to theſe birds, he ſays, 55 


eſe Propter pinguecdi. 
nem, on account of their fatneſs; and he — that 


it has been corrupted to penguin; ſo that ſome. i mae: 
ing it to be a Welch wot Genifying white 1 
tained ſome hopes of tracing the Britiſh colony, faid ig 
have migrated into America, under Madoc Gwineth, | 
ſon of Owen Gwineth, A. D. 1170. But he adds, 28 
the two ſpecies of birds that frequent that coaſt * 
black heads, we mult reſign every hope, founded on hat 
hypotheſis, of retrieving the Cambrian race in the new 
world. 2. The leſſer pinguin, diomedea demer ſa of Lin. 
nzeus, or anſer Mugellanicus of Cluſius. See Magellanie 
GoosE. And, 3. The red-ſohted pinrrin, the RAE 
TON demer/us of Linnæus, inferior to dhe laſt in fize 
with a thick, arched red bill; plumage like the former 
in texture; the head, hind part of the neck, and the 
back, of a duſky purpliſh hue, and breaſt and belly 
white ; brown wings, with the tips of the larger feathers 
white; inſtead of a tail, a few black briſtles; and red 
legs. It is found on Pinguin iſle, near the Cape of Good 
Hope. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iviii. art. 14. 
The PENGUIN is of a different genus from thoſe birds, 
PINION, in Mechanics, an arbor, or ſpindle, in the body 
whereof are ſeveral notches, into which catch the teeth 
of a wheel that ſerves to turn it round, e 
Or a pinion is a leſſer wheel, which plays in the teeth of 
a larger. See WHEEL. . | 
In a watch, &c. the notches of a pinzon (which are com- 
monly 4, 5, 6, 8, &c.) are called leaues, aud not teeth, 
as in other wheels. | | | 
PIN IoN of report is that pinion, in a watch, which is com. 
monly fixed on the arbor of a great wheel, and which 
in old watches, uſed to have but four leaves; it drives 
the dial-wheel, and carries about the hand. | 
The quotient, or number of turns, to be laid upem the 
Pinion of report, is found by this proportion: as the 
beats in one turn of the great wheel are to the beats in 
an hour; ſo are the hours of the face of the clock (viz. 
12, or 24) to the quotient of the hour-wheel or dia- 
wheel divided by the pinion of report, that is, by the 
number of turns which the pinion of report hath im one 
turn of the dial- wheel; which, in numbers, is 26429; 
20196: : 12:9. | 5 
Or rather thus: as the hours of the watel's going a te to 
the numbers of the turns of the fuſee ; ſo are the hours 
of the face, to the quotient of the pinion of report. II 
the hours be 12, then 16: 12:: 12:9. But it 24, the 
proportion is 16: 12: : 24: 18. | 1 
Ibis rule may ſerve to lay the pinion of report ot any 
other wheel, thus: as the beats, in one turn of any whecl, 
are to the beats in an hour; ſo are the hours of tl ze face, 
or dial-plate, of the watch, to the quotient of t he dial- 
wheel, divided by the pinion of report, fixed on t'he ſpin- 
dle of the aforeſaid wheel. See CTock and Movi 1887 
PINION, Aying. See FLYING. | 
PINIR OO, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of ths 
tringa kind, ſomewhat approaching to the fa 14-piper, 
but larger; its beak is little more than a ſingei' 3 breadin 
long, and black; it is of a mixed cheſnut co) bur, and 
brown on the back; and its belly and breaſt arc perfcet'y 
white: it is common in the Italian markets, and very 
much reſembles the common tringa. 
PINK, in Botany. For the e See D1a:! $ THUS: 
Of pinks there is a great variety now cultiva ted in ths 
gardens z the principal of which are, the da! ralk pint 
the white ſtock, the pheaſant's eye, with d: )uble and 
ſingle flowers, varying greatly in their ze ar d colour 3 
the Cob's pink, Dobſon's pink, white Cob pink, and Bals 
pink : the old man's head, and painted lady p: 1, rather 
belong to the carnation, | ; 
The common pinks are propagated either by ſc eds, which 
is the way to obtain new varieties, or by me king layers 
of them, as is practiſed for carnations; Or ' 9 as 
* | 85 
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dip, which, if carefully managed, will take root very 


well. 


If they are propagated by ſeeds, there ſhould be care: 


taken in the choice of them, and only the ſeeds of the 
beſt ſorts ſaved, where perſons are curious to have the 
fineſt flowers. Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in the ſpring, 
and the plants afterwards treated in the ſame manner as 
18 directed for the CARNATIONS; with this difference | 
only, that as the pinks are leſs tender, ſo they may be 
more hardily treated. Thoſe which are propagated by 
layers muſt be almoſt managed as the carnation, 

The belt time to plant the flips of p:nts is about the end 
of July, when, if there ſhould happen rain, it will be of 
great ſervice to them ; but if the weather be dry, they 
will require to be conſtantly watered every other day, 
until they have taken root; theſe ſhould be planted in a 
ſhady border, and the ground ſhould be dug well, and 
all the clods broken, and if no rain falls, it ſhould be 
well ſoaked with water a few hours before the flips are 
planted 3 then the lips ſhould be taken from the plants, 
and all their lower leaves ſtripped off, and planted as 


ſoon as poſſible after; for if they are ſuffered to lie long 


after they are taken from the plants, they will wither 
and ſpoil ; theſe need not be planted at a greater diſtance 
than three inches ſquare, and the ground muſt be cloſed 


very hard about them; then they muſt be well watered, 
and this maſt be repeated as often as is found neceſſary, 


till the cuttings have raken root; after which they will 
Tequire no other care but to keep them clean from weeds 


till autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted to the 

borders of the flower-garden, where they are to remain. | 
There are ſome who plant the flips of pinks later in the 
ſeaſon than here directed; but theſe plants are never ſo 


ſtrong, nor flower ſo well as thoſe which are early plant- 
ed. Miller. | | 
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Ping, light, is of two kinds the one being the fame with 


the Dutch pink, only with much leſs colour, ſo that the 
proportion of the French berries and turmeric muſt be 
leſſened to one half: the other is the ſame with the brown 
pink, that is, tranſparent in oil, but with leſs colour. It 
may be prepared by boiling one pound of French berries 
in a gallon of water, for an hour, and adding to the 
ſtrained fluid two pounds of pearl-aſhes, diflolved and 
purified, by filtering through paper ; then precipitate 
with alum diſſolved in water, by adding the ſolution gra- 


dually, till the ebullitioa ceaſes; and proceed as with 
brown PINK. 


Pix k, roſe, is a LAKE, the earth or baſis of which is prin- 


cipally chalk, and the tinging ſubſtance is extracted from 
Braſil or Campeachy wood. This pigment, which does 
not ſtand, is ſeldom employed, except for the coarſe 
work of houſe-painters, or for paper-hangings, and ſome- 
times with varniſh. It may be prepared by boiling fix 
pounds of Braſil wood, or three pounds of Brafil and 


| three of Campeachy wood, in three gallons of water, in 


which a quarter of a pound of alum has been diſſolved, 
for an hour. Purify the fluid, by ſtraining through flan- 
nel, and put hack the wood into the boiler with the ſame 
quantity of alum, and proceed as before; repeating the 
operation a third time; mix the three quantities of tinc- 
ture together, and evaporate them till only two quarts 
of fluid remain. Prepare eight pounds of chalk, by 
waihing it over in water, in which a pound of alum has 
been diffolved, and afterwards fuſing the chalk from the 
ſalt, formed by the alum, and drying it to the conſiſt- 


ence of a ſtiff clay. Grind the chalk and tincture toge- 


ther; and lay the maſs to dry out of the ſun or cold air. 
The goodneſs of roſe p:nk conſiſts chiefly in the bright= 
neſs of the colour, and fineneſs of its ſubſtance. _ 


PiN k, Indian, a ſpecies of ;pomoea. 


HoNnEYSUCKLE. 3 
Pink, Montpelier. See APHYLLANTHES. 
PINK, ga. See THRIFT... 


Pink, brown, among Painters, is the tinging part of ſome 
vegetable of a yellow or orange-colour, precipitated upon f fiſhes | 
the earth of alum, cuttle-fiſh bone, or ſome ſimilar cal- | PINNA aurzs, in Anatomy. See EAR. 

careous ſubſtance. When good, it is a concentrated yel- 


See QUamocrit 
PINK, Indian, is alſo a ſpecies of lonicera. See Upright 


PinK, pinque, Fr. in Sea-Language, is a name given to a | 


: ſhip with a very narrow ſtern ; whence all veflels, how- 


ever fmall, whoſe ſterns are faſhioned after this manner, 
are called pink-/terned, 


PINNA, or PExNA, a Latin word ſignifying a FEATHER, 
It is alſo uſed figuratively, in divers arts, to expreſs things 

- which bear ſome reſemblance, in form, to feathers; as 

the fins of fiſhes, &c. See Fin. N 5 


PIN NA nat is the ſame as ala naſi. See Nosk. 


low, which, as a pigment, is tranſparent in oil, gives | PIN NR, aculei PINNARUM, in Ichthyelogy. Eve 1 apo- 


the effect of a dark colour, and ſerves for deep ſhades. 
There are many methods of preparing brown pink. One 


of the beſt and moſt common methods is the following: - 
take of the French berries, one pound; of fuſtic wood | 


in chips, half a pound; and of pearl-aſhes, one pound. 
Boil them in a tin-boiler, with a gallon and a half of 


water, for an hour; and then ſtrain off the tincture | 
through flannel, while the fluid is boiling hot. Having | 


Prepared in the mean time a ſolution of a pound and a 
half of alum, put it gradually to the tinCture, as long as 
an ebullition ſhall appear; waſh the ſediment, as in the 
preparation of LAKES; and when it is brought, by fil- 
tering through paper with a linen cloth, to a proper con- 
ſiſtence, dry it on boards in ſquare pieces. 
be made without the uſe of ſalts, by boiling two pounds 


of the berries in a gallon of water for two hours, and | 


{training off the tincture through flannel. In the mean 
time prepare a pound and a half of cuttle-fiſh bone, by 
levigating the ſoft inner part with water on a marble; 


add this to the tincture, and evaporate them in balneo 
| Mariz till the matter becomes of a ſtiff conſiſtence | 


when the whole has been well mixed by grinding, let it 
be laid on boards to dry. | | 


The goodneſs of brown pink muſt be judged of by its 


tranſparency, and force of colour, when mixed with oil; | 
but its qualities of ſtanding well, and not fattening in oil, 


in both which reſpeQs it is commonly defective, can 
only be aſcertained by trial and experience. 


| pW k, Dutch, is a pigment formed of chalk, coloured with 


the tinging particles of French berries, or other veget- 
ables. It is principally uſed for coarſer purpoſes in wa— 
ter. It may be made by boiling one pound of French 


berries, and ſour ounces of powdered turmeric root in a 


gallon of water for two hours, and then ſtraining off the 
tincture through flannel, and boiling it again with an 
ounce of alum, till it be evaporated to one quart. Pre- 
pare in the mean time four pounds of chalk, by waſhing 
it over, and afterwards drying it; and mix the chalk 
with the tincture, by grinding them together, and then 
dry it on boards, It is ſometimes prepared in the ſame 
manner with ſtarch and white lead. Its goodneſs con- 
ww 5 its being of a full gold-coloured yellow, and very 
right. | 
Pink, Eng/i/þ, is only a lighter and coarſer kind of Dutch 
pink; and may be preparcd in the ſame manner, the 


quantity of chalk being increaſed in proportion, as it is 


intended to be inferior to the Dutch. 


Or, it may | 


—_— 


— 


"_ 


phyſis, or eminence on the head or body of a fiſh, which 
is ſo ſharp at the end as to be capable of picking, is 
called an aculeus; but the aculei pinnarum in particular 
are thoſe prickly radii or bones, which ſerve to ſupport 


the fins; and being carried out beyond the rim of the 


membrane, end in ſo many points. 

Theſe aculei are ſimple cylindric oſſicles; whereas the 
other oſſicles, which ſuſtain the fins, are leſs rigid, and 
are bent and not prickly ; and theſe are not ſimple; but 
are compoſed each of two oflicles cloſely cohering one 
to another. Many of theſe rad! are divaricated at their 


_ extremity into two, three, or more branches; theſe, 


when they are carried out beyond the rim of the mem. 


brane, are harmleſs, and are ſeen to be compoſed of two 


oſſicles, as the body of the radius is. The aculei of the 
back and belly of all fiſhes are ſo far of the ſame nature 
that they never ſtand ſingle, as ſome have ſuppoſed them | 
to do in particular inſtances ; but they are always con- 
nected one to the other at the bottom by a membrane, 


ſcarce viſible. 


though that be ever ſo ſmall and low, as in ſome it is 


PINNARUM radii, See RAD pinnarum 
|PiSN4, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, is a genus of 


the teſſacea worms. Its animal is a flug; it is bival 
fragile, and furniſhed with a beard; it * at one end 


and has a hinge without a tooth. Linnæus enumerates 
eight ſpecies. e | 


The pinna marina is a ſhell-fiſh like the muſcle; held in 


its place by a number of threads, which proceed from 
its body, and are fixed to any adjoining ſubſtance, and 
is one of thoſe fiſh, which, like the ale, has a power 
of ſpinning in the manner of the ſpider and caterpillar. 

The threads which theſe fiſh ſpin are infinitely finer and 
ſlendeter than thoſe of the muſcle, notwithſtanding that 


the liſh is vaſtly larger; its ſhells being often found two 


feet long. Theſe threads are indeed ſcarce leſs fine than 
the ſingle ſilk threads of the filk-worm, and like it have 
in all times been worked into uſe. The fineſt kind of 
the byſſus of the ancients was wrought out of theſe 
threads, and at preſent they are manufactured at Palermo, 
and at many other places, into gloves, ſtockings, and 
other ſorts of wearing apparel. 

It is eaſy to conceive, that threads fo fine as theſe can be 
of no great ſtrength; but what is wanting in the force 
of each, is made up in the number of them; which are 
{pun by every fiſh, for this is almoſt infinite. They dif- 
fer in nothing from the threads of the muſcles beſide 


their 
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their fineneſs and their length; which is in theſe much 


_ greater, and therefore makes them much the more va- 
juable. They are probably formed in the ſame manner 
with thoſe of the muſcles; and the pinna may be called, 

by way of diſtinction, the filk-worm of the ſea z and the 


muſcle, the caterpillar. See Tab, of Shells, NY 20. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 


'PiNNARUM dilator proprius, in Anatomy, a name given 


by Santorini to one of the muſcles of the face, which he 


has alſo called myriiformis naſt, and which Cowper has 


called depreſſor labii ſuperioris, five conflriftor ale naſi, 
and Albinus the DEPRESSOR ale naſi. 


PINNACE, a ſmall veſſel, navigated with ſails and oars, 

and carrying generally two malts ; chiefly uſed as a ſcout 
for intelligence, and for landing of men. 
One of the boats belonging to a great man of war, ſerv- 
ing to carry the officers to and from the ſhore, is alſo 
called the pinnace. It reſembles a barge, but never rows 
more than eight oars, whereas a barge properly never 
rows leſs than ten. Pinnaces are for the accommodation 
of lieutenants, &c. as barges are for admirals and cap- 
tains of ſhips of war. | 


PINN ACLE, from pinna, or pinnaculum, in ArchiteAurey 


the top or roof of a houſe, terminating in a point. 
This kind of roof, among the ancient, was appropriated 


to temples ; their ordinary roofs were all flat, or made 
in the platform-way. 


It was from the pinnacle, that the form of the pediment 


took its riſe. 


PINNATED lea, among Botaniſts. See LEAF. 


PINNATIFID Le, among Botaniſts. See LEAF. 


PINNATUS, in Heraldry, a term uſed by the Latin wri- 


ters on theſe ſubjects, to expreſs that fort of line in arms 
which is called by our heralds the EMBATTLED line, or 
crenelle. It is alſo called by ſome linea pinnis aſperata, 
and by Sylveſter Petro Sando murales pinnulæ. When 
this line is only embattled on one ſide, it is properly ex- 
preſſed by this word; but when it is embattled on both 
| ſides, as in ſome arms, it is called breteſſe, and contre 
breteſſe. 


PINNING, in Building, the faſtening of tiles together, 


with pins of heart of oak; for the covering of a houſc, 
Kc. | . 


PINNIR API, in Antiquity, an order of GLADIATORS, 
who being matched with the s AMNITESs, uſed to catch 


at the pinnæ which adorned their helmets, and bear them 


off in triumph, as marks of victory. 
PINT, pinta, a veſſel or meaſure uſed in eſtimating the 
quantity of liquids, and even ſometimes of dry things. 
| Budzus derives the word pint, from the Greek Ta ; 
others from the German pint, a little meaſure of wine; 
Nicod from the Greek miwziv, to drink, 


The Engliſh pint is two-fold ; the one for wine- meaſure, 


the other ſor beer and aie-meafure. 
The wine pint is ſaid to contain a full pound, avoirdu- 


pois, of common running water; two pints make a quart, 


two quarts a pottle, two pottles a gallon, &c. 


The Paris pint is eſtimated at one ſixth of the ancient 


congius, and contains two pounds of common water, and 
is therefore nearly equal to an Engliſh wine quart; it is 


divided into chopines, which ſome call teptiers ; the ſep- 


tier into two demi-ſeptiers, the demi-ſeptier into two 
poiflons, each poiſſon containing fix cubic inches, Two 
pints make a quart, quarteau, which ſome call a pot: 
the pint of St. Denis is almoſt double that of Paris. 
In the Engliſh beer-meaſure, the pint is the eighth part 
of a GALLON; conſequently contains 354 Cubical 
inches. 1 | | 
As to the pint uſed in Scotland, there are different opi- 
nions concerning the number of cubical inches it contains. 
Dr, Gregory makes them 109 ; others, from ſeveral care- 
ful menturations of the ſtandard kept at Edinburgh, 


make the Scotch pint to contain 103 ; and thoſe in 


common ule are ſaid to contain betwixt 105 and 106 cu- 
bical inches. Another experiment was made with a caſk, 
which was found to contain 46 4 Scoch pznts, and 187 
Engliſh ale gallons. Suppoſing this menſuration juſt, 
the Scotch pint will be to the Engliſh ale gallon as 289 to 
750; and if the Engliſh ale gallon be ſuppoſed to con- 
tain 282 cubical inches, the Scotch pint will contain 
108.6064 ſuch inches. | | | 
PINTADO, or ArRa Avis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 


given by the ancient Roman authors to the GUINEa- 
hen. 


| 
PIN TLE, in Artillery, a long iron bolt, fixed upon the 


middle of the limber bolſter, to go through the hole made 


in the trail-tranſom of a field carriage, when it is to be | 


tranſported from one place to another, The hole through 

which the pintle paſſes is wider above than below, in 

order to leave room for the pyntle to play in. 
PiNTLE-p/ate is a flat iron, through which the pintle paſſes, 


and nailed to both ſides of the bolſter, with eight dia- 


mond- headed nails. 


PEP 


PinTLE-waſher, an iron ring, through which Y 
paſſes, placed cloſe to the bolller er the ar} wg int 
upon. * 

PiN TIE, pric/?'s, in Botany. See WaKke-yobjn, 


PIN TLESs, in a SHip, are hooks by which 1 
to the bee lt | f . hangs 


PINUS. See PIN E-txee. 

PIONEER, in Mar, a labourer employed in an army. +, 
ſmooth the roads, paſs the artillery along, and 22 
lines and trenches, mines, and other works. 8 
Menage derives the word from the Latin 
minutive of pedites. Bochart deduces it fr 
a people of Aſia, whole principal emp 
dig the earth in mines, &c. 

Moſt of the foreign regiments of artillery have half a 
company of pioncers well inſtructed in their buſineſs 
Our regiments of infantry and cavalry have three or four 
proneers each, provided with aprons, hatchets 
ſpades, and pick-axes, They have alſo a cap with 
_ 3 _ a black bear-ſkin front, 
ing's creſt in white, on a red ground, and 
of the regiment on the back _ of the cap. FRO 

PIONY, p.onia, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria di. 
gynia Claſs, Its characters are theſe ; the flower has a 

permanent empalement, compoſed of five concave, re. 
flexed leaves; the flower has five large, roundiſh, 1 
cave petals, which ſpread open, and a great number of 
ſhort hairy ſtamina, with two, three, or four, oval, erect 
hairy germina in the centre, having no ſtyles ; the ger- 
mina afterward become ſo many oval, oblong, reflexeq 
hairy capſules, having each one cell opening longitudi. 
nally, containing ſeveral oval, ſhining-coloured ſeeds 
fixed to the furrows. Linnæus reckons two, and Miller 
ſix ſpecies. . | | 
The ſeveral ſorts of this plant, with double flowers, are 
all very hardy, and will grow in almoſt any ſoil and ſitu- 
ation; they ate propagated by parting the roots, which 
multiply very faſt. They ſhould be planted in Auguſt, 
or the beginning of September, and will then flower the 
ſucceeding ſummer, Ihe off. lets ſhould not be too ſmall, 
and ſhould all have a fair bud or eye. The fingle kinds 
may alſo be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in Auguſt - 
in 2 light earth, and managing them in the method of all 
other ſeedling plants. There may probably be ſome 
good varieties of the flowers produced this way, The 
lingle Portugal pony is of ſo ſweet a ſmell as to deſerve 
a place in any garden, though but a ſingle flower. 
Miller. es | e 
Tbe roots, flowers, and feeds, of the male and female 
piony, are looked upon as lightly anodyne and corrobo- 
rant; to the latter of which virtues they appear to have 

ſome claim. They have been principally recommended 
in ſpaſmodic and epileptic complaints; in which Dr. 

Lewis apprehends their effects are not very conſiderable. 

PIP, or Px, pepia, a diſeaſe among poultry, conſiltiag of 

a white thin ſkin, or film, that grows under the tip of 

the tongue, and hinders their feeding. 

It uſually ariſes from want of water, or from the drink- 

ing pudale-water, or eating filthy meat. It is cured by 

- pulling off the film with the fingers, and rubbing the 

tongue with ſalt, Hawks are particularly liable to this 

diſeaſe, eſpecially from feeding on ſtinking fleſh. 

PIPE, in Building, &c. a canal or conduit for the convey- 

ance of water, and other liquids. 5 
Pipes for water, water-engines, &c. are uſually of lead, 

iron, earth, or wood. The latter are commonly either 
oak or alder. | „„ 

Ihoſe of iron are caſt in the forges; their uſual length 
is about two feet and a half; ſeveral of theſe are com: 
monly faſtened together, by means of four ſcrews at each 
end, with leather, or old hat, between them, to ftop the 
water. | 
Thoſe of earth are made by the potters. Theſe are fitted 

into one another, one end being always made wider than 
the other. Be 
To join them the cloſer, and prevent their leaking, they 
are covered with pitch and tow. Their length is uſually 
about the ſame with that of the iron pipes. | 
The wooden pipes are bored with large iron augres of 
diſſerent ſizes, ſueceeding one another from leſs to larger; 
the firſt pointed, the reſt formed ſpoon-wiſe, increaling 
in diameter from one inch to fix. See BORING of wa- 
ter pipes. They are fitted into the extremities ot each 
other, and are {old by the foot. 

Leaden pipes are of two kinds; the one ſoldered, the 
other not ſoldered: for the conſtruction of each kind 
whereof, ſee PLUMBERY. | 

For the PI RS of organs. See ORGAN, 

Bag-PiPk. Sce BaG-PIPE. COR 

PvE is alſo a popular machine uſed in the ſmoking of to- 
bacco, conſiſting of a long ſlender tube, made of earth 


peditones, a di. 
om the Pæones, 
loyment was 10 


ſaws, 


IN a lea- 
on which is che 


or clay; having at one end, a little vaſe, or furnace, 


called the bor, for the reception of the tobacco: the 
| ſumes 


ku, 


tames whereof are drawn by the mouth through the 
other end. ; 5 5 

Pipes are made of various faſhions, long, ſhort, plain, 
worked, white, varniſhed, unvarniſhed,. and of various 
colours, &c. The Turks uſe pipes three or four feet 
long, made of ruſhes, or of wood bored; at the end 
whereof they fix a kind of nut; of baked earth, which 
ſerves as a bowl, and which they take off after ſmoaking. 
Thoſe they carry with. them when they travel, are 
made in two or three joints, to put into a bag; they 


cover the tube ſometimes with cloth, and dip it in water| 


to make it ſmoke cool. TW | 
The inſtrument uſed by the Perſians for ſmoking, and 


called nargury, is ſo conſtructed, that the ſmoke of the | 


tobacco paſſes through water befo 

mouth, ; 
PipE-fi/h. See Acus and Tosacco 
PirE, horn. See HoRN-pipe. 


re it comes into the 


-pipe fiſh. 


PiyE-tree, in Botany. See PHILADEL 
PiPE-tree, pudding. See Cassla. 5 
Pies, in Mining, is where the ore runs fotwards endways 
in a hole, and doth not fink downwards, or in a vein. 
Pier, air, an invention of the late ingenious Mr. Sutton, 
to clear ſhips of foul air. This he does by a pipe, the 
branches of which are laid in the hold, and the extre- 
mity of which is fixed in the aſh-hole of the furnace. 
Mr. Watſon has ſhewn how theſe pipes may be laid, fo 
as to be no way inconvenient, and relates the ſucceſs of 
a trial of them, mode on a hulk. See Phil. Tranſ, No 
„ | 1 
We have now three different contrivances publiſhed for 
cleaning ſhips, and other cloſe places, of foul air. 


PHUs and LiLAc. | 


One by Dr. Deſaguliers, which will change the air in the 


chamber of ſick people, in a little time; either by draw- 
ing out the foul air, or driving in freſh ; or doing both 
ſucceſſively, without opening doors or windows. See 
Phil. Tranf. N? 437. FF: pt | 
The other by Mr. Sutton before mentioned; and the 
third by means of Dr. Hales's ventilators, which ſeems to 
be the moſt expeditious and ſimple method. See Ven- 
TILATORx. c 3 * 
Pip E, pipe, in Law, is a roll in the exchequer, called alſo 
the great roll. e Ol hg 15 | ee 
Pie E- Mice is an office wherein a perſon called the clerk of 
the pipe, makes out leaſes of crown lands, by warrant 
from the lord-treaſurer, or commiſſioners of the trea- 
ſury, or chancellor of the exchequer. 


Clerk of the pipe makes up all accounts of ſheriffs, &c. 


and gives the accomptants their quietus eſt. To this 


_ office are brought all accounts which paſs the remem- | 


brancer's office, and remain there; that if any ſtated 
debt be due from any perſon, the ſame may be drawn | 
down into the great roll of the pipe, from the form of 
which he derives his name; upon which the comptroller 
iſſues out a writ, called the ſummons of the pipe, for re- 
covery thereof, And if there be no goods and chattels, 
the clerk then draws down the debts to the lord-trea- 
_ remembrancer, to write eſtreats againſt their 
lands, 7 | 


All tallies, which vouch the payment of any ſum con- 


tained in ſuch accompts, are examined, and allowed, by | 


the chief ſecondary of the pipe. 
Beſides the chief clerk, and 
a firſt and' ſecond ſecondary, fix attorneys, or ſworn | 
clerks, and a comptroller, deputy and clerk, board-end 
_ clerks, and bag-bearer., Dh Ny 
PIPER, in Botany. See PEPPER. 2 05 | 
P1PER chiapæ, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the clove- berry- tree, or caſſia caryophyllata. 
Pir ER, in Jchthyology, the Engliſn name of a ſpecies of 
TRIGLA, with a bifid roftrum, and tubuloſe noitrils. It 
is called by the generality of authors LYRA. See TI- 
BICEN, | 


PirER Jamaice, the pepper-tree of Jamaica, See Pi- 
MENTO. | | hs 

Pirer Nigrerum, Negro pepper. The plant called at pre- 
ſent by this name is the CaPs1cum, or Guinea PEPPER, 
a remarkable herb, bearing large pods as red as coral, of 
which the Cayan butter is made in America. But this 

is not the plant that was anciently known by this name. 
Avicenna and Serapion both mention a plant, which they 


call fulful alſuaden, the Engliſh of which is, the pepper | 


of the black people. But this was properly what has been 
ince called the Ethiopian pepper ; a ſort of hot ſeeds ap- 
proaching to the nature of the common pepper, and con- 
raining ſeveral together in pods, 
It is not eaſy, from the accounts we have left, to ſay what 
it is ; but they have left deſcription enough of it for us 
to ſay what it is not, and to find that they have all been 
miſtaken, who have ſuppoſed it be either the root tarſi, 


as 2 pear, 


his deputy, in this office are | 


or the, bulbus of the Arabians, which laſt was ag large | 


Pixx, ſand, in Ornithology, See ARENARtA and SAxD- 
per. N | 

rtr tavaſci, in Botany, the clove-berry- tree, or caſſia ca- 
ryopbyllata ; a tree whoſe bark is uſed in medicine. 

PIPER APIUM; an old name of a plant found in Apu- 
leius, and ſaid to have its name from its heat to the taſte ; 
which was ſo offenſive to the bees, that if a piece of it 
were hung up in the hive, it would drive them all out. 
This is a very ſtrange account: and as we meet with no- 
thing to countenance it in any other author, there is rea- 
ſon to ſuſpeCt it to be an-error; and there ſeems this 
foundation for it. The acorus root is ſaid by Dioſcorides 
to be the root of a plant allied to the papyrus, or paper- 
reed of the river Nile; and is thence called by that au- 
thor papyraczons, Avicenna and Serapion copy this, and 
liken the acorus plant to the papyrus ; but in all the co- 


| pies of the Greek author, it is often found written vent. 


paxioy. This word peperacion may have been formed by 

Apuleius into piperapium, by way of amendment, and all 

the reſt might be occaſioned by this. _ 12 

PIPERITIS, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 

the momordica, or male BALSAM apple. 

PIPERIVORA avis, in Ornithology, a name 
authors to the TOUCA 

feeding on pepper. 8 

PIPING, in Sea-Language, See Cal I. 

PIPPERIDGE- tree, in Botany. See BARBERRY-tree. 

PIPRA, in Ornithology, a name given by Ariſtotle, and 

other ancient writers, to the picus varius major, the great 
. ſpotted wood-pecker, or witwall, | 

PIPRA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithology, a genus of 

the PASSERES. Its characters are, that the bill is ſhorter 
than the head, three-cornered at the bafe, entire, and 
incurvated at the apex; the feet are formed for walking. 
Linnæus enumerates thirteen ſpecies: | 

PIOUE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the Spaniards 

to an inſect of the ſize of a flea, called by the Indians 

TUNG. It is common in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and 

eats its way into the flefh under the nails, &e: | 

i LL See TICKETS: „ 

PIQUETTE, among the Floriſis, a term uſed for a certain 
| ſort of carnations, which have always a white ground, 

and are ſpotted, or, as they call it, pounced with fcarlet, 

red, purple, or other colours: . 

PIQUITINGA, in chthyology, the name of a ſmall Ame- 
rican river-filh, It ſeldom exceeds two inches in length; 
its mouth appears very ſmall, but it can at pleaſure open 
it to a great width; its eyes are very large and black, 

with a filvery iris; it has ſix fins beſides the tail, which 
is forked; its head is of a filvery white; its back olive- 
colour, and its belly and ſides are covered with filvery 
ſcales; the fins are all white, and the ſide-lines are broad, 
and very bright and ſhining. Marggrave. * 

PIRA-ace, in Ichtbyology, a name by which Marggrave and 

ſome other authors have called a little horned fiſ of the 

Welt Indies, called by Cluſius and others, the MoNOeE- 
Ros piſcis, or unicorn fiſh. „„ 

Pix A-acangata, in [chthyolegy, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, 

reſembling the perch in ſize and ſhape. It is of a ſmall 

ſize, ſeldom exceeding four or five inches in length; its 
mouth is ſmall; its tail is forked; and it has on the back 
only one long fin, which is ſupported by rigid and prickly 

ſpines; this it can depreſs at pleaſure, and fink within a 
cavity made for it in the back; its ſcales are of a ſilvery 
white, It is a wholeſome and well-taſted fiſh. Marggrave. 

PIRA-bebe, in chthyology, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the MILVUS, or kite-fiſh, We | 8 

PIRA-ccaba, in {chthyology, the name of an American fiſn 

of the truttaceous kind, much eſteemed for the delicacy 

of its flavour. It grows to about twelve inches in length; 
its noſe is pointed, and its mouth large, but without 

teeth; the upper jaw is longer than the other, and hangs 

- over it in form of a cartiliginous prominence ; its eyes 

are very large, and its tail forked ; under each of the 
gill-fins it has a beard made of ſix white filaments, and 
is covered all over with ſilvery ſcales. Marggrave. 
PiRA-jurumenbeca, in Ichthyelogy, the name of a Brafilian 
fiſh, called by many the bocca molle. It lives in the muddy 
bottom of the American ſeas, and it is a long-bodied not 
flatted fiſh; it grows to a vaſt ſize, being ſometimes 
caught of nine, and ſometimes even of ten or eleven ſeet 

long, and two feet and a half thick; it has one long ſin 

on the back, the anterior part of which is chin and pel- 
lucid; and has a cavity on the back, into which the crea- 
ture can depreſs the ſim at pleaſure; its tail is not forked 
its ſcales are all of a ſilvery colour and brightneſs. It is 
a very well-taſted fiſh. Marggrare. 

PiRA-pixanga, in /chibyolegy, the name of a Braſilian fiſh 
of the turdus or wraſſe kind, and called by ſome the got- 
viſch, Its uſual length is four or five inches; its mouth 
is conſiderably large, and furniſhed with very ſmall and 


given by ſome 
N, or Braſilian magpye, from its 


Vor. III. No 270. 


| 


ſharp teeth ; its head is ſmall, but its eyes large and pro- 
11 E minent z 


minent; the pupil of a fine turquoiſe colour, aud the iris 
, yellow and red in various ſhades ; the coverings of the 
gills end in a triangular figure, and are terminated by a 
ſhort ſpine or prickle; its feales are very ſmall, and fo 
evenly arranged, and cloſely laid on the fleſh, that it is 
very ſmobth to the touch; its tail is not forked, but 
rounded at the end; its whole body, head, tail, and fins, 
are of a pale yellow, variegated all over with very beau- 
tiful blood-colonred ſpots ; theſe are round, and of the 
bigneſs of hemp-ſeed on the back and ſides, and fome- 
thing larger on the belly; the fins are alſo ſpoted in the 
fame manner, and are all marked with an edge of red. 


| 


It is caught among the rocks, and about the ſhores, and 


is a very well taſted fiſh. Marggrave. | 


PIRANHA, in 1:hthyology, a name given to the American | 


fiſh more commonly known by the name PIRAY&. 

 PIRAQUIBA, or Ir IR ABA, in £chthyology, a name ori- 
ginally Braſilian, by which ſome authors expreſs the RE- 
MOR A, or ſucking · fiſn. | 3 

PIRATE, pyrate, pirata, rover; a perſon, or veſſel, that 
robs on the high ſeas, or makes deſcents on the coaſts, 


&c. without the permiſſion or authority of any prince or 


ſtate. 


The colours uſually diſplayed by pirates are ſaid to be a 


black field, with a death's head, a battle-axe, and an 

bhour-glaſs. | - 
By the ancient common law, piracy, if committed by a 
ſubject, was held to be a ſpecies of treaſon, and by an 
alien to be a felony only; but now, ſince the ſtatute of 


treaſons, 25 Edw. III. cap. 2. it is held to be only fe- 


lony in a ſubject. Formerly it was only cognizable by 


the admiralty courts, which proceed by the rules of the 
civil law; but the ſtatute 28 Hen, VIII. cap. 15. eſta- 


bliſhed a new juriſdiction for this purpoſe, which pro- 
ceeds according to the courſe of the common law. The 
offence of piracy, by common law, conſiſts in commit- 
ting thoſe acts of robbery and depredation upon the high 
ſeas which if committed upon land would have 
amounted to felony. But, by ſtatute, ſome other of- 
fences are made piracy alſo ; as by 12 & 12 W. III. cap. 


7. if any natural born ſubject committs any act of hoſti- 
i the high ſeas, againſt others of his majeſty's 


lity u 
fubjects, under colour of a commiſſion from any foreign 
power, this, which would be only an act of war in an 


alien, ſhall be conſtrued piracy in a fubject. And far- | 


ther, any eommander, or other ſea-faring perſon, be- 


traying his truſt, and running away with any ſhip, boat, 
ordinance, ammunition, or goods, or yielding them up | 


voluntarily to a pirate, or conſpiring to do theſe acts; or 
any perſon confining the commander of a veſfel, to hin- 
der him from fighting in defence of his ſhip, or to cauſe 
a revolt on board, ſhall, for each of theſe offences, be 
adjudged a pirate, felon, and robber, and ſhall ſuffer 
death, whether he be a principal or acceſſory. By 8 
Geo. I. cap. 24. the trading with known pirates, or fur- 
niſhing them with ſtores or ammunition, or fitting out 
any veſſel for that purpoſe, or in any wiſe conſulting, 
combining, confederating, or correſponding with them; 
or the forcibly boarding any merchant veſſel, though 


without ſeizing or carrying her off, and deſtroying or 


throwing any of the goods overboard, ſhall be deemed 
| Piracy; and all acceſſories to prracy are declared to be 
principal pirates and felons without benefit of clergy. 
Commanders or ſeamen wounded, and the widows. of 
fuch as are flain, in any piratical engagement, ſhall be 
entitled to a bounty, to be divided among them, nor ex- 
cäeeding one fiftieth part of the value of the cargo on 


board; and ſuch wounded feamen ſhall be entitled to the | 


penſion of Greenwich hoſpital. And if the commander 
ſhall behave cowardly, by not defending the ſhip, if ſhe 
carries guns or arms, or ſhall diſcharge the mariners for 
fighting, ſo that the ſhip falls into the hands of pirates, 


ſuch commander ſhall forfeit all his wages, and ſuffer ſix 


months impriſonment. 

In different parts pirates are differently denominated; as 
in the Weſt Indies, buccaneers, free-booters, &c, In the 

Mediterranean, cor ſuirs, &c. 8 
Alexander reproaching a pirate with his condition, was 

anſwered, „If I am a pirate, it is becauſe I have only 

&« a ſingle veſſe]; had I a fleet, I ſhould be a mighty 


„ conqueror.” 


PIRATB was alſo anciently uſed for the perſon to whoſe | 
care the mole, or pier of a haven, which, in Latin, was | 


called pera, was entruſted, | 

PIRATE was ſometimes too, according to Spelman, uſed 
for a ſea-captain, or ſoldier. Aſſer, in the life of king 
Alfred, tells us, jufſit naves longas fabricari, impoſitifque 
piratis in illis vias maris cuſiodiendas commiſit. 

PIRATIA-pxa, in Ehihyology, the name of an American 
ſea-bſh, which grows to a very large ſize, and, while 
young, is eaten and accounted a delicacy ; but when full 
grown is too coarſe, rank, and ftrong ; it has fix fins 


* — 


— 


i. 


beſides the tail, which is made of a very lar 
ſomewhat ſquare figure, and is not at A on 5 f 
overof a duſky orange-colour, but more obſcure] fo * 
the back than elſewhere; and its (ides are variegated vi 
grey ſpots, ſo diſpoſed as to repreſent a fort of Ho 
work. Piſo. wor 
PIRATIAPIA, in Ichrbyology, the name of a Braf 
approaching to the nature of the turdus or wraſſe. 1 
body is oblong, not flatted, and very thick; it is a lar : 
fiſh, and ſometimes grows even to fifty pounds wei IR, 
It is a very delicate and valuable fiſh, Margerane . 
PIRAUMBU, in /chehyology, the name of a Brafilian fi 
ſomewhat approaching to the nature of the turdus, and 
ealled by the Portugueſe chayquarona, It is of the & ure 
of the carp, and its uſual length is fix or ſeven * wa 
and its breadth in the broadeſt part about three inches. 
but gradually diminiſhing to the tail. It is caught amon 
the rocks, and near ſhores, and is a well taſted 6a 
Marggrave. | e : 
IRAYA, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh caught in the 
American rivers. There are two kinds of it; the one 
growing to a foot long, and very broad in proportion 
this loves the muddy bottoms of rivers ; the other is much 
of the ſame ſize, but has two fins on its back, whereas 
the other has but one; this loves the ſandy bottoms of 
rivers. There is alſo 2 ſmaller ſpecies of this; all three 
are eatable fiſh, | — | 
PIRIT, in Natural Hifiory, a name given by the people of 
the Philippine iſlands to a peculiar fpecies of ſparrow, 
which is very common with them. It is much ſmaller 
than our common ſparrow, and feeds only on the ſeeds 
E the canary-graſs, which is very commonly wild 
there. | b | 1 | 
PIROUETTE, or Pyrover, in the Manege, a turn or 
eceircumvolution which a horſe makes, without changing 
his ground; his haunches remaining firm in the centre, 
and his ſhoulders furniſhing and deſcribing the circle, 
In this action the inner hind-leg muſt not be lifted from 
the ground, but turned round in the ſame place, like a 
pivot, while the other three legs, and the body of the 
horſe turn and wheel round it at the ſame time. 5 
The word is French, and literally ſignifies a whirligig, 
Pirouettes ate either of one tread or piſte, or of two. The 
firſt is an entire ſhort turn which the horſe makes upon 
one tread, and, almoſt, in one time in ſuch manner as 
that his head comes to the place where his tail was, with- 
out putting out his haunches. In the pirauette of tun 
treads or piſtes he takes a ſmall compaſs of ground, al- 
moſt his length, and marks both with the fore-part and 
the hind. | 
PISCARY, pi/caria, in our Ancient Statutes, the liberty of 
fiſhing in another man's waters. | 5 
This differs ſrom a free fiſhery, which is an excluſive 
right: in this laſt the man has a property in the fiſh before 
they are caught; in a common of pi/cary, nor till after- 
wards. 5 SH | | 
PISCES, in Afironomy, the twelfth ſign, or conſtellation, 
of the zodiac. NE Fo 
The ſtars in Piſces, in Ptolemy's Catalogue, are 38; in 
Tycho's 36; in Hevelius's 39; in the Britannic Cata- 
logue 113: the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. 
whereof ate as follow. | 


lian fiſh, 


P 


*opmyuBezy 


w | 2 [ ' 
Names and fituations of the | © Longitud. Latitude. 
lars. 1 
4 * 
. K11 06 22] 7 24 49B 7 
12 06 22 6 51 30 B06 
een 
In the mouth of the ſouth. fiſh! s 14 15 56] 9 03 19B| 5 
| D 1 &. 14 41 18 7 OL 31 * 
3 22 the hind part „7 03 44] 7 16 4304 
Noth, in the bind partofthe}|,| 18 42 18] 8 52 3505.6 
Preced. of two in the belly . is 34 33] 4 26 2685 
A ſmall one contiguous to it [2-*| |18 35 20] 4 16 40 B06. 
Preced. in the back 0 20 52 27] 9 01 58085 
10. 3 | 
| l 17 56 47] 1 22 545 6 
| 18 16 15| 2 2 205 6 
11s 48 28] 1 4 36056 
19 13 580 1 24 5356 
F 2 34 43] 3 37 5% 6 
15. oy bees <4 | 
F | [21 o; 46 4 15 345 6 
Subſeq. in the back | [23 18 8 7 12 125 
Subſeq, of two in the bely [A | 42 16 36} 3.25 97] 56 
1 43 56 55] 4 3 4065 
iſt of thoſe preceding the 8306.7 
ſquare under the ſouth, fiſh | * a *3 73 . 
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PI 
3 


and ſituations of the 
. ſtars, 


Second 
2 25» 


| - | 4 1 
reced. of north. in the ſquare 
1 the tail of the ſouth fiſh 


2000 8. lo Aeg 


8 


1 


* 


Sub. of north. in the ſquare 
Prec. of the ſouth; in the ſquare 


30 


That which follows over the tai 
Subſeq. the ſouth. of thoſe | 


35. 


a W 
In the line next the tail of Piſces 


Preccd. of the bright iars nd | 
the line 


Preced. of three in the mJ | 


of the north fiſh 


Middle of thoſe in the head [ 
Laſt of 3 in the head of the 


north. fiſh 


Preced. of 2 againſt the 2 8 


of the north. fiſh 


70. | 
Middle of the bright ſtars in 
tlre ſouth line 


Preced, of 2 in fin of the back 


. 5 
Subſeg. kl the eye of the { 


north, fiſh 


Middle in the fin of the back 


Laſt of 3 in the fin of the tail 
North. of 2 againſt the 
mouth of north. fiſh g 
South of the ſame 
That following the fin of back 
South of 2 in the belly 


ſouth, line 


50 0 85, 
Laſt of 3 bright ones in | 


| 


2.C 


E. = 
45+ 1 
: ES 1 f | 
Second from the tail in the _ | 
1 $54 
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South of 2 in fold of ſouth. 11 
r — f outh. lin 


eg 
Anather following it 


: 
16 


2 
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22 53 41 


12 41 48 
24 04 18 


2 * 
23 41 07 
24 59 44 

2 57 32 
22 47 44 
24 55 24 


27 22 55 
23 $57. 34 
28 14 55 
24 $53.94 
23 42 36 
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13 17 39 


13 25 4915 42 
12 2b 42] 9 38 42 
11 08 49] 6 22 25 
14 16 36013 19 58 
9 12 22] 1 31 


14 57 38 
9 37 31 
9 49 17 
13 34 02 
18 17 46 


15 43 29 
19 23 24 
20 33 56 


13 01 40 


13 12 11 


16 23 36 


12 46 46 
19 06 oo 
15 43 2 


23 46 30 


19 18 25 
3 36 45 


19 17 50 


23 58 26 
20 11 43 
22 03 31 


15 32 13 


18 53 15 
13 2 85 
15 00 04 
24 27 lo 
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4 37 32} 


15 37 12 
13 25 20115 44 47 
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48 
14 30 43 
1 57 28 
2 09 44 
10 44 49 
20 30 43 
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12 17 13 
19.29 39 
20 57 08 


23 03 +7 
1 09 28 
2 04 07 
7 23 22 
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ſtars, 


of the line 


Subſeq. of the fame 


Prec. of contig, in bending q 


98% 


; zd of thoſe in nor, line be- 


fore the knot 


Middle of 3 in north line 


100. 


Ioc, 2 


| That next the knot in nor. line 


110. 


P 1 
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Names and ſituations of the 


South. of thoſe in north. Une | 


, 0 


; 9 | TS. 
{Middle of 3 in the hind line | 
| before the knor. | 


in the knot of the two lines 


of a bath. 


baſon, of this piſeina. 


ſome the pæcilia. 


Ke. ate as follow : 


ſtars · 


In the head 

In the middle of the body 
In the tail 5 

In the left wing upper 
Lower 


1 | 
In the right wing, upper 
Lower 
Informis, between Chamælion 


| | and the hin, Ah 


iſt behind the knot in ſouth. line 


the caſting of filth into it. 5 a ” 
The word is formed from the Latin piſcis, fiſb; becauſe 

men here imitated fiſhes in ſwimming, and becauſe fiſhes 

were aCtually kept in ſome of theſe places. | 


P1sC1NA was allo uſed for the ſquare baſon in the middle 
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PISCIDIA, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia decandria 
claſs. Its characters are, that it has an acute ſtigma, and 
a winged pod. There are two ſpecies. | | 

PISCINA, in Antiquity, a large baſon in an open public 

place or ſquare, where the Roman youth learnt to ſwim 


and which was ſurrounded with a high wall, to prevent 


Piscina probatiea was 2 pool or feſervoir of water, near 
the court of Solomon's temple z ſo called from the Greek 
wpoCaToy, ſheep, becauſe here they waſhed the cattle 

1 which were deſtined for ſacrifte. | 

By this piſcina it was that our Saviour wrought the mira- 
| culous cure of the paralytic. Daviler obſerves, there are 
ſtill remaining five arches of thee 


portico, and part of the 


|P18c1NA, or lavatery, among the Turks, is a large baſon 
placed in the niiddle of the court of a moſque; or under 
the porticos that encompaſs it. 
Its form is uſually a long ſquate.. 
marble, furniſhed with a great number of cocks, whereirt 
the muſſulmans waſh themſelves before they offer their 
prayers as being perſuaded, that ablntion effaces fin. 
_IPISCIS, in /chthyology. See FisH. | 
Piscis auſtralis, in Afironomy. See AUSTRALIS, | 
IPiscis feffilis, in chthyalogy, a name given by Johnſton to a 
kind of the cobitis, found buried in the ſand, and dug 
out by the people in many parts of Germany for food: 
It is called by many authors the mu/tela fofſilis, and by 
It is properly a ſpecies of cobitis, and 
is called by Artedi the bluſh cobitis, with five lon 
nal black lines on each fide of the body. 
|PIsc1s andi Petri, in [chthyology, a name given by Jovius 
and ſome other authors to the faber or Jobn DoREE, It 
is properly a ſpecies of 2 Eus. 
IPiscis volans, the Flying Fi/h, in Aftronomy, is a ſmall con- 
ſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, unknown to the 
ancients, and inviſible to us in theſe northern regions. 
It contains eight ſtars; whoſe longitudes and latitudes, 
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PISCIVOROUS animals are ſuch as feed on fiſh See 


 PISHAMIN plum, in Botany. See Indian Date PLUM. 
- PISMIRE, in Zoology, See ANT. 3 
PISONIA, in Botany, the name given by Plumier, in ho- 


nour of Piſo, to a genus of plants, called by Vaillant 
pentagonotheca. See Fix G RICO. 


PISSASPHALTUM, or Piss ASsPpHAL TVs, 10 oz0@aaT0, 


compounded of vie, pitch, and ao@anrroc, bitumen, in 
Natural Hiſtory, denotes a native, ſolid bitumen, found 
in the Ceraunian mountains of Apollonia; of an inter- 
mediate nature between pitch and aſphaltum. Its cha- 
ractets are theſe: the piſſaſphalta are fluid mineral bodies, 
of a ſomewhat thick conſiſtence, duſky, and opake; of a 
ſtrong ſmell, and readily inflammable, but leaving a re- 
ſiduum of greyiſn aſhes after burning. 8 

There are three known ſpecies of this genus. 1. A thin- 


ner blackiſh kind, called oleum terre. See OIL of the} 


earth, and PETROL. | 
2. A thicker black one, called piſſelzum Indicum, or BAR- 
BADOEs tar; And, 3. A black and viſcous one, called 
ſimply piſſaſpbaltum in the ſhops. — 
Piſſaſphaitum is as tough and viſcous as bird-lime, and of 
the ſame conſiſtence when old. It very much reſembles 
the common black pitch, when ſoftened a little by heat; 
and has been generally thought to have ſomething of the 
ſmell of that ſubſtance ; but this ſeems to have ariſen 
from its being too frequently adulterated by mixing pitch 


with it, and the true genuine ſubſtance has no other 


ſmell than the rank one of all the bitumens, which ſome- 
what reſembles that of oil of amber. It is produced in 
ſeveral parts of the world, and there are large quantities 
of it in Germany, in Perſia, and in France. It yields a 
limpid oil by diſtillation, . which very much reſembles the | 
native petroleum, and is too often ſold with us under this 


name, being annually imported in large quantities from 


thoſe parts of Germany where it is manufactured, and 
Having itſelf no particular name in the ſhops of our 
druggiſts. | | | 


Piſſaſphaltum was much recommended by the ancients for | 


external uſe, as an emollient, maturant, and digeſtive : | 


with this intention it was uſed in cataplaſms, for ripen- 
ing all ſorts of tumors, and againſt the ſciatica and other 
| pains of the limbs. They alſo had recourſe to it for 
ſtrengthening the limbs, after the reduction of diſloca- 


tions. It is little uſed at preſent, the petroleum being 


thought very proper to ſupply its place. 


Oo . 4 0 5 * 8 
PiSSAPHAL TUM is alſo a name given to a factitious ſub- | 


ſtance, compounded of pitch and aſphaltus, or the true 
bitumen Judaicum. 


2s | 

The coarleneſs of this, the black colour, and the fetid- 
neſs of the ſmell, diſtinguiſh it from the true aſphaltum. | 
Piss APHAL TUM. is alſo uſed, by ſome writers, to denote | 


the Jewiſh pitch, or ſimple aſphaltum. 


 PISSELAUM, mioo5>auoy, oleum PI CINUM, or oil of pitch, 


a medicament compounded of oil and pitch, 


Pis5EL&UM Indicum, among Modern Writers, denotes 24 
bituminous ſubſtance brought from the Weſt Indies, po- 


pularly called BARBADOES-tar, 


It is a heavy, thick, and duſky-looking mineral fluid, of | 
the colour and conſiſtence of common treacle, and of a 


very opake hue; it is of a diſagreeable ſmell, faintly ap- 


proaching to that of oil of amber, and is very inflam- 


mable. It is found trickling down the ſides of the moun- 
tains at the back of ſeveral of our plantations in Ame- 
rica, and is in great eſteem there for coughs and diſor- 
ders of the lungs. We meet with very little in England 
that is genuine, ſeveral different ſophiſtications of it be- 


ing in common uſe, even upon the ſpot. See PETROL, | 
It has a ftrong ſmell not unlike the common tar, and is | 


not very pleaſant to ſight or taſte. It is accounted a good 
balfamic, and where the ftomach can diſpenſe with it, 
will do great ſervice in many diſorders of the breaſt, 
which has alſo been experienced of common tar. | 
PISSEROS, the name of an ointment greatly recommended 
by Hippocrates in many caſes, as in burns, freſh wounds, 
c. It was made of oil of roſes, bees-wax, and pitch, 
Droportioned ſo as to give the whole a ſoft conſiſtence. 
t was of the nature of our modern black baſilicon, and 
found a good ointment in many eaſes, 


PISSINUM. Pliny ſays it was cuſtomary for the aecients] 


to hold fleeces of wool over the ſteam of boiling tar, and 
ſqueeze the moiſture from them, which watery ſubſtance 
was called piſſinum. 3 

Ray will have this to be the ſame with the piſſelæum of 
the ancients; but Hardovin, in his notes on Pliny, thinks 
the piſſelæum to have been produced from the cones of 
cedars. What uſe they made of theſe liquors anciently, 
is not known; but it may be preſumed they were uſed in 
medicine, though at prefent it does not appear they are 
uſcd at all, 


PISSITES, a name given by the ancients to a wine im- 


Pts. 


pregnated with the virtues of liquid pitch or tar 
prepare it, the tar was ordered to be waſhed in ſea. 
or brine, and afterwards in freſh water man 
after a tedious preparation of this kind, tw 
weile ordered to be put to eight gallons of 
is to be ſuffered to work together; and then 
7 to be bottled off, 
is was accounted a warm wine; very aſſiſſ | 
coction, and of an abſterſive faculty, bh a 33 
ral: on theſe accounts it was given in diſorders of * 
breaſt, and in obſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, and ut . 
rus, if not attended with a fever; and was A comm ul 
medicine in coughs and aſthmas of all kinds. 888 
PISSOCEROS, a nanie given by the old naturaliſts 10 : 
ſubſtance found very frequently in the hives of bees, 3 0 
conſiſting of a mixture of propolis and wax. The = | 
cients were well acquainted with the uſe of this fub- 
ſtance, which was uſed for ſtopping up the cracks and 
chinks in the hives: they mention, indeed, three fort 
of matter uſed by the bees for this purpoſe ; the met 8 Es 
the piſſoceros, and the propolis; but later authors call 
them all by the general term propolis, the piſſoceros and 
metys being only the ſame ſubſtance, mixed with wax in 
different proportions. This PRO Polis is a refinous ſub. 
ſtance, of a ſoft and viſcous conflſtence, collected from 
the beds of the poplar and other trees. 4 
PISSOSIS, a word uſed by the old writers on medicine for 
the depraved appetite of young women about the firſt 
eruption of the menſes, and of ſome women with child. 
PISTACHIA trifo/:a, in Botany, a name improperly given | 
by ſome authors to the trifoliate American BLA DER. 
nul. [2 
PisTACHI4, or PisrAch-nut, a fruit brought from ſeveral 
parts of Aſia, chiefly from Aleppo and Perſia, When 
wrapt in all its coats, it is of the ſize of a green almond: 
but when ſtript of all but its ſhell, it relembles a ſmall 
nut. The kernel is red without, and green within | 
_ taſte is very agreeable. | | 
The word is formed from the Latin pi/acium, of the 
| Greek a1i71ax:ov, whence, according to Menage, the city 
Pſittacium took its name. FV 
The tree that produces it is a kind of turpentine-tree, 
See MasTi1c-tree. ke] HI 5 
The nuts are to be choſen new, heavy, and full; as to 
thoſe that are broken, ſuch as have kept their colours beſt 
are to be preferred; for nothing depends upon the ſize. 
Piflachias are aperitive, and proper to give vigour; and 
are uſed in emulſions, &c. in phthiſical and nephritical 
caſes. They alſo enter ſeveral ragouts, and are comfited, 
made into conſerves, &c. There is likewiſe a kind of 
falſe p:/tachia, brought from the Caribbee iſlands, which 
ſome confound with the real ones, though very diflerent, 
both with regard to the plants that produce them, and 
their quality. The ſpurious pi/achia plant does not riſe 
above a foot high; nor does the fruit grow on the 
branches, but is found in pods. The pod ſometimes 
only contains a fingle nut, which reſembles an olive; but 
uſually ſeveral; and in that caſe they are irregular. 
The ſubſtance is white, compact, and heavy. 
"This fruit is rarely eat raw, becauſe of the ill effects it 
produces; it is uſually roaſted or comfited; it is uſed in 
ragouts, and to make ratifias. | | 
PisTACHIA-tree, black Virginian, a ſpecies of the hama- 
melis. See Witch HAZzLE. TREE 
PISTANA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called. the /agittaria aquatica, ot water arrow- 


- 


head. | | 
PISTATIO, among Pharmaceutic IVriters, a word uſed to 
expreſs that preparation of ſimples which conſiſts in co- 
vering them with, or including them in, a paſte, and 
ſending them to a baker's oven till tender throughout. 
anus are ſometimes prepared thus. | 
PISTE, in the Manege, the track or tread, which a horſe 
makes upon the ground he goes over. 
The word is French, and literally ſignifies a track. 
The piſie of a horſe may be either „iagle or double. 
If the rider make him go but an ordinary gallop, in a cit- 
cle, or rather ſquare, he will make but a /ingle piſie : if 
he either make him gallop with his haunches in, or go 
terra à terra, he will make two pi/tes, one with rbe fore- 
part, another with the hind, And the ſame if the rider 


make him paſſage, or go ſideways, either in a ſtrait line, 
or upon a circle, | 
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1PISTEREEN, a Spaniſh coin, worth about a ſhilling. 


PISTIA, water-houſe-leek of Feypt, in Botany, the name 
given by Linnzus to a genus of plants of the gyvandria 
exandria claſs and order, called Aedda-pail by Plumier, 
and in the Hortus Malabaricus, The characters are theſe: 
there is no cup; the flower conſiſts of one unequal petal, 
which is cucullated and turbinated, with a fingle, ob- 
lique, and long lip, bent and folded at the fide; there 


are no ſtamina, but ſix double antheræ grow to the piſtil 
7 under 


p IS 


under the ftigina 3 the germen of the piſti is of an oval | 


oblong figure; the ſtyle is ſhorter than the flower; the 


ſtigma is peltated, and obtuſely divided into fix ſegments; | 


the fruit is a capſule of an oval figure attenuated at the 

baſe, and contains one cell z the ſeeds are truncated. 
This genus ſeems nearly allied to the birth- worts. There 
is one ſpecies. | 3 
pls TIL, among Botaniſis, the female organ of generation 

in flowers. It is compoſed of three parts, the germen, 
the ſtvle, and the ſtigma: the germen ſupplies the place 
of the uterus in plants; its ſhape is various, but it is al- 
ways ſituated at the bottom of the pi, and contains the 
embryo ſeeds: the ſtyle is a part of various figures alſo, 
but is always placed on the germen; in ſome it is ex- 
tremely ſhort, in others it ſcems entirely wanting: the 
ſtigwa is alſo of various figures; its place, however, 15 
certain, as it always ſtands on the top of the ſtyle, and 
if there is no ſtyle, on the top of the germen. 3 

The piſtil is an eſſential part of a flower; and the prinei- 
pal ſemale organ of generation 3 it being in this that the 

ſeeds or young plants are formed. | | 

It ariſes from the pedicle of the flower, or the centre of 

the calyx; and at length becomes the young fruit, which 

is ſometimes hid in the calyx, and ſometimes ſtands quite 
out. | 

The figure of the pi/7// is very different in different flow- 
ers: ſometimes it is a l:tle ſtalk, which inlarges at the 


two ends like a peſtle; ſometimes it is a mere ſtamen, or | 


thread; ſometimes it is round, ſo1:ctimes ſquare, triangu- 
lar, oval, &. | ; 


Almoſt all pi are furniſhed at top, either with fine | 


hairs, which make a kind of velveting; or with little 
filaments diſpoſed in plumes; or elſe they are betet with | 
little veſicles full of glutinous juice. | 

Some flowers have ſeveral pi; or rather the pi/?:'s ter- 


minate in ſeveral branches or horns, which have their | 


riſe from as many young fruits, or as many different cap- 
ſulæ, containing ſeeds. | 


All theſe piſils, whatever form they be in, have certain 


apertures at their tops, or certain clefts continued the 
whole length, to the baſe or embryo of the fruit. This is 
very viſible in the lily, daffodil, and melon, either by 

cleaving the p;/7i/s lengthwiſe, or cutting them tranſverſly. 


If, after cutting the p2/7:/ of the lily, you immerge one | 
extremity in water, and fuck through the other end, the 


water will ciſe through it as through a pipe. ; 
By opening the pig in their different ſtates of growth, 


it appears evidently, that theſe form the young fruits, and | 


contain within them the embryos of the ſeeds z whether 
thoſe ſeeds be diffuſed through the whole length of the 
piſtil; or whether they be all incloſed in its baſe; and that 


they are always open at top, and perforated either more | 


or leſs ſenſibly, to the bottom; though this cavity is fre- 
quently effaced as the young fruit grows; and ſometimes 
a part of the pi, which Malpighi calls the ie, or bod- 
kin, dries and falls off. | 
The pi/eil, we have obſerved, is the female organ of ge- 


neration; its baſe does the office of the uterus, or womb, | 


in women; and its length that of the vagina. | 

It is encompaſſed with the ſtamina, the apices whereof 
are full of a fine duſt called Farina fecundans ; which 
burſting its veſiculz, or apices, when mature, is ſhed on 


the upper part of the p', and thence is conveyed by the | 
cavity thereof to the baſe or uterus; where being fed 


with a fine juice, ſecreted by the petala, it grows, ex- 
pands, and thus forms the embryo of a new plapt, &c. 


For a more diſtinct account of the office of the piſtil in | 


the generation of plants, ſee PLANT. 


PISTIS, in the Materia Medica of the Antients, a name | 
given to the gum bdellium, particularly to that kind of | 


it which was brought from Arabia, and was of a fine 
yellowiſh white, and in ſmall round drops, or lumps of a 
roundilh ſhape, and firm conſiſtence. 1 
PISTOL, a little ſire-arm, borne at the ſaddle-bow, at the 
girdle, or in the pocket. | | 


The pi is ſaid to have taken its name from Piſtoya, a 


city iu Italy; where, as Fauchet tells us, it was firſt 
made, Borel derives the word from Hula, pipe; the 


wig of this piece bearing ſome reſemblance to a 
ute. 


 PI5TOLE, doublon, in Commerce, a gold coin ſtruck in 
Spain, and ſeveral parts of Italy, Switzerland, &c. 

It has its augmentations, and diminwions; which are 
qzadruple piſtoles, double piſtoles, and half piſtoles. | 
Lhe pzſtole is about the ſame weight, ſineneſs, and value, 
with the French louis d'or; viz, it is equal to about fix- 
teen ſhillings and ſix-pence ſterling. | 

In Spain the piſtole is accounted equal to four pieces of | 
eight, or thirty-two rials, or a thouſand and eighty-cight 
maravadis, or a thouſand three hundred and ſixty marava- 
dis, of billon; the old money curreut at Seville and Cadiz, in | 


Tranſ. N® 150. 


Andaluſia, &c. being 25 per cent. better than the mone 
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they now reckon by at Madrid, Bilboa, &ec. which aug- 
mentation was made by Charles Il. in 1668, to prevent 
the exportation of money out of the kingdom. 


Moſt of the exchanges in Italy are made on the foot of 


the pr/7oles 


PISTOLOCHIA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 


for the plant of which the Virginian ſnake-root of the 
ſhops is the root. 


| PISTON, a part or member in ſeveral machines, particu- 


larly pumps, air-pumps, ſyringes, &c. called alſo the 
embolus, and popularly the Heepen | 5 
The piſton of a pump is a ſhort cylinder of metal, fixed 
exactly to the cavity of the barrel, or body; and which, 
being worked up and down alternately therein, raiſes the 
water; and when raiſed, preſſes it again, ſo as to make 
it force up a valve wherewith it is furniſhed, and ſo eſ- 
cape through the noſe of the Pur. | 


There are two ſorts of piſtons uſed in pumps; the one 
with a valve, which is called a bucket; and the other 
without a valve, which is called a FORCER, ET 
The piſtons of air- pumps, ſyringes, &c. ſee deſcribed un- 
der AIR-PUMP and SYRINGE. | e 


PIS UM. in Botany. See PEA. VVV 
PIT and gallows, in our Ancient Cuſtoms. See Fu RcA and 


Fossa. 


PiTs, brine, the name given by the people of Worceſter- 


ſkire and Cheſhire, to the wells or pits affording the ſalt 
water, out of which they extract the ſalt. 3 
Theſe waters, though they all contain ſalt, yet have other 
things alſo in them, and theſe not in ſmall quantity. 
They all contain a very large proportion of ſtony matter; 
this is common to the whole ſet, but particular ſubſtances 
befide this are found in the particular pizs. At North- 


wich, in Cheſhire, there are four pits, the water of all 


which ſtinks very ſtrongly of ſulphur, and contains ſo 
much vitriol, that it will turn black like ink, with a de- 


coction of galls; yet this is boiled into a very fine and 


pure kind of ſalt, common at our tables under the name 
of baſket-ſalt, and having no ſuch properties. 


I dere is a vaſt quantity of ſtony matter precipitated from 


theſe pans of br:xe in the boiling them to falt ; this is partly 


| ſaved in ſmall pans ſet at the ſide of the boiler, and partly 


precipitates to the bottom of the pan, where it forms a 


crult like that at the bottom and ſides of our tea-kettles; 


which the workmen find it neceſſary to remove every 
week; but there is no vitriol or ſulphur ſeparated. Phil. 
In the country near where theſe brine-pits are, the inſtru- 
ments uſed in boring often bring up fine and hard falt ; ſo 
that they give proofs of there being rocks of ſalt in many 
places. OE 5 5 
All along the river Weever, on each ſide, the earth 
affords brine wherever it is opened: but all theſe are not 
fit for boiling, many of the pits affording a brine too weak 


to be worked to any advantage. The very ſtrongeſt pits 


ſometimes alſo become at once too weak; this is owing to 
the irruption of freth ſprings into them, and ſometimes the 
river itſelf makes its way into them, and overflows them 


with ſuch a quantity of freſh water, that they are utterly 


ſpoiled. The br:ne-pits at Weſton near Stafford afford a 
brine that ſtinks like rotten eggs; this turns inſtantly to 


ink with galls, and purges and vomits violently, if taken 


even in a ſmall quantity. This in boiling depofits a white 
flaky ſand, or ſtony matter, without ſmell or taſte, and 
the ſalt is pure and fine. | | 75 


The pit at Droitwich, in Worceſterſhire, affords no ſand 


in the boiling, nor any the leaſt ſediment of the ſtony 
matter at the bottom of the pan, and the ſalt is the pure 


ol all the others: and by the people of the country it is 


eſteemed the moſt whole ſome; becauſe of its being with- 
out the ſand. | | 

This and the other pits hereabout, all have the ſmell of 
rotten eggs. eſpecially after a little reſt, as on the Monday 
morning after the Sunday's reſt. If meat be put to pickle 
in the brine of theſe pits, inſtead of being preſerved it 
will ſtink in twenty-four hours, ſometimes in twelve, 
yet ay yield the beſt ſalt of any inland pits in the 
world. | | 

The ſulphur ſpaws of Yorkſhire, which are very nume- 
rous in different parts of the county, all ſtink violently _ 
of rotten eggs; but if well drawn and worked, they 
would prove as inoffenſive as the reft, and only ſo many 
weaker or ſtronger brine pits; and the ſmell is no other 


than that of the Cheſhire and Staffordſkire brine, when 


it has been left ſome time at reſt, It is remarkable, that 
though the ſtony matter is depoſited in ſuch vaſt plenty 
by the waters of all our ſalt ſprings, it is not found in 
any abundance in thoſe places where ſalt is made out of 
ſea-ſand, as in Lancaſhice and ſome other places; fo 
that it is much more than the natural quantity of fpar 
contained in water that is thus depoſited ; and indeed it 
appears from trial, that the brine of our ſalt ſpriugs, in 
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general, contains more than twenty times the quantity of 

| ſpar that common water does. 
This ſtony matter ſeparates itſelf from the water before 
the ſalt does, and thus it appears in many other waters 
impregnated with mineral particles. The vitriolic waters 


all contain ochre and ſalt, and in all theſe the ochre fe- | 


parates itſelf firſt in the boiling, and then the vitriol ; and 
the ſtony matter pretipitated from common falt ſprings 
affords, on an analyſis, the ſalt called 2:trum calcartum, in 
.,_ conſiderable abundance, Phil. Tranſ. N 150. 
Pir, coal. See Coal. 
Pir, cock. See Cock pit. 
PiT, ſaw. See Saw. | | 
Pir of a theatre, all that ſpace between the amphitheatre or 
galleries, and the theatre or ſtage ; called by the ancients 
orcheſtra ; and by the French, parterre. 
This being the moſt commodious part, it was here the 
Roman ſenate was placed. It has its name pit. in Latin 
_ cavea, from its being ſunk below the level of the (tage. 
PiT=fi , or PiT-v1i/ch, in Ichthyology, the Dutch name of 
an Eaſt Indian fiſh, approaching very much to the na- 
ture of the European turdus, but that it has no icales ; 


its body is not flat but rounded, and is variegated with | 


blue and yellow ſpots; its eyes ſtand very prominent, 
and the fiſh is able, at pleaſure, to thruſt them out or 
draw them in; its back-fin is prickly : it loves muddy 
and foul places, yet is a very well taſted fiſh. 


_ PITANCIARIUS,PiETANCIARIUS, oi PIETANTIARIUS, 
an ollice, in the ancient monaſteries, whoſe hulinels it 
was to provide and diſtribute the pittances of herbs and 


meat amongſt the monks. See PiTTANCE. 


| PITANGUAGU ACU, in Ornithology, the name of a Bra- 


Glian bird of the ſtarling kind, called by the Portugueſe. 
there the bemetre. It is of the ſize of the common ſtar- 


its head broad and flatted; its neck ſhort, which as it. fits 
it contracts alſo, ſo as to make it appear much ſhorter ; 
its legs and feet are of a duſky brown ; it has a very loud 
and fhrill voice; its head, neck, back, wings, and tail, 
are all of a browniſh black, with a faint admixture of 
Teen; the lower part of the throat, the breaſt, and the 
| belly, are yellow, tho upper part of the throat white; 
its beak is very ſharp-pointed, Ts 
PITCH, Pix, a tenacious fort of juice, or gum, drawn 
from fatty woods, chiefly from pines and firs; and uled 
in ſhipping, in medicine, and in various other arts. 
Pitch is properly a juice of the wild PINE, or pitch-tree ; 
and is conceived to be po other than the oil thereof inſpiſ- 


ſated, and turned black, farther than in the balſam. | 


For the method of procuring it from the wood of this 
tree, ſee PINE, , 1 

Ihe beſt is that brought from Sweden and Norway. Its 
goodneſs conſiſts in its being of a gloſſy black colour, dry, 
and brittle. | 

This is leſs pungent and leſs bitter than the liquid TaR, 

aud uſed only in {ome external application, as a warm, ad- 
heſive, reſinous ſubſtance. Neumann obſerves, that when 


melted with oils, reſins, and fats, into ointments and 


plaſters, the pitch is very apt to ſeparate and precipitate. 


The ancients had a peculiar kind of pitch called BRUTILA, | 


which was inſpiſſated to a higber than ordinary degree for 
certain uſes; ſuch as the receiving a proper quantity of 
bees wax, to render it the zopiſſa uſed in coating the 
bottoms of ſhips; which the common pitch could not do, 
being of too loft a conſiſtence for this uſe. Pliny tells 
us that it was made in this manner: the wood was cleaved. 


and formed into a pile, with proper trenches cut in the | 


earth to receive what run from it in burning. When the 
pile was lighted, the firſt thing that flowed into theſe 
trenches was a thin fluid liquor like water. 


PIrcRH-tree, in Botany, See PiNE-tree, 


Pixch, Burgundy, is brought to us from Saxony, and is 

| ſuppoſed to be a preparation of the ſame kind with the 
common ROSIN of the ſhops, only leſs diveſled of the 
oil, made by boiling the common TURPEeNTINE till it 
acquires a due conſiſtence. + N 

PiTCH, naval, pix navalis, is that drawn from old pines, 
ranged and burnt like charcoal. This, with a mixture of 


tow, or beaten cables, ſerves for the pitching of veſſels. | 


P1TcH, naval, is alſo a denomination given to that ſcraped 
from off the ſides of old veſſels; and which is ſuppoſed 
to have acquircd an aſtringent virtue, by means of the 
ſalt water. It ſerves to make plaſters; though it is cer- 
tain the apothecaries uſually ſubſtituie the common black 


pitch in its ſtead. f . | 
Pirch, Greek, or Spaniſh PiTCH, is that boiled in water 


till it bas loſt its natural ſmell ; upon which it becomes 


dry and fiiable. 

The ancients called it colophony; from Colophon, a city 
in Greece, whence great quantities were brought. 
P1Tcn, oil of. oleum picinum, is an oil procured from pitch, 

by ſeparating the aqueous matter that ſwims a- top of the 


| P1TCH of Caſtro, in the Materia Medica, the name given 


| vogs its beak is long, thick, and of a pyramidal figure; | 


— — 


— 


„ 


poi M 


melted pitch This; for the great virtues att! 

l 955 ues attr 2 

0 is alſo called ba'ſam of pitch. _ | "ated to l 
1TCH, ointment of, in Med eine, is made by meltine . 
with an equal weight of mutton ſuct, and Rain be 
mixture whilſt hot i this is uſed ſometimes as a d. 3 
and ſaid to be particularly ſerviccable agaiaſt ſcerd 
and other cutaneovs eruptions; 

P1TCH, pills of, are made of tar mixed with © much gas, 

ces Itquorice, or other ſuch powdered matter 4 

uthicient to render it of dus conſiitence for beins 

into pills. | | bene 


the 
ve, 
utie 


by Boccone and ſome other writers, to 4 thick kind 

: I | a of 
bitumen found ifſuing out of the cracks of ſome rocks 
near the village of Caſlro; from whence it has its Rs; . 
is famous in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate for its medicinal virtu . 

P1TCH, Few's. See ASPHALTUM. 2s 

P1TCH, in Mufic. See GRAVITY of Shund, ind Key 

PITCH, in Building, denotes the angle or GagLe end | 

If the length of each rafter be three fourths ot the breadth 

of the building, the roof is ſaid to be true pitch, This! 

3 "pity, is 

uſed when the covering is of plain tiles. 8 

If the rafters be longer, it is ſaid to be a high or ſharp. 

p:tchcd toof; if ſhorter, which ſeidom happens, it 1s {aid 

to be a /ow or Aat-pitched roof, = 

If the Jength of the principal rafters he equal to the 

breadth of the building, it is called Gti pitch, This 

is uſed when the covering is of pantites, | 

If to rule as a pedit vent, it is laid to be pediment 5775. 
The perpendicular height of this pitch is equal to 2 of the 
breath of the building. This pitch is uled «hen the 
covering is lead, WL : 

PII CHED, in the Sea Language. They ſay the maſt is 
pit hed, when it is put or jet down into the ſtep; alfo the 
malt is p:tched too far aft, when placed too near the ſteru. 
VW hen a thip falls with her head too much into the ſea, or 

beats againſt it lo as to endauger ber top-malts, they fay, 
ſhe will p:1ch her maſts by the board. 4 
This motion may proceed trom two cauſes; the waves 
which agitate the veilcl, and the wind upon the tails 

which makes her ſloop to every blaſt thereof. : 

PITCHING. See PAVEMEN T. 

P1TCH1NG-pence, a duty, commonly of one penny, paid for 

pitching of ſetting down every ſack of corn, or pack of 

merchaudize, in a fair or market. 1X3 

PITCH I, boulder. See SHOULDER icht. | 

PITCH, in Vegetation, the ſott ſpongy ſubſtance contained 

in the central part of plants and trees. As the ſubſtance 
of the trunk in trees become more woody, the pith is 
compreſſed and ſtraitened to ſuch a degree, that it wholly 
diſappears, _ 5852 
It is plain from this, that the office of the pith in vegeta- 
tion cannot be very great, ſince it is not ot perpetual du- 
ration. By its ſpongy ſtructure, it ſeems fitted to receive 
any ſupe:fluous moiſture that might tranſude through the 

| Pores of the woody fibres. If by the excels of ſuch 
moiſture, or from any other cauſe, it happens to rot and 
periſh, as frequently happens in elms, the tree is found 
to grow full as well without it; a proof it is of no 
eſlential uſe in vegetation, Boerhaave, Chem. p. 139. 
The pitb of trees is continued farther into their minute 

parts than is generally. conceived z the {malleit branches 
and pedicles of the leaves and flowers have their ſhare of 
It, according to the nature of the tree they belong to; 
and even the middle ribs of the leaves, when examined by 

the microſcope, arc not without it: a tratſverſe ſection 

of one of theſe ribs of the leaf of a pithy tree thews a 

very beautiful arrangement of veſſels, or little bladders, 

containing a quantity of clear liguor, and reſembling in 

all reſpects thoſe of which the pith in the branches 18 

compoſcd. The pi in theſe is not round, however, 35 

in the others, but flat, and runs from one cnd of the pa 

diele to the other, in form of a thin white 1ib, gradual'y 
leſlening to a point. | 

The pith of plants, in fine, ſeems what the mar-ow is in 

animals, a congeries of an infinite number of veſicl-s, 

which ſeem deitined to ſeparate a tiner ju'ce than is nes 
ceſſaty for the nourithment of the coar er pa:ts of the 
tree. It is obſerved of plants which have a larger than. 
ordinary ſhare of pith, that they produce larger quantities 
of flowers than others; inſtances of this are ſeen in tba 
roſe, the lilach, and the common elder ; and in the feru- 
laceous plants, the quantity of flowers is not only pro- 
fuſely large, according to the great quantity of pitch in 
their ſtalks, but the pith ſeems carried up the ſt aks all the 
way to the feeds themſelves; the long leeds of the ſweet 
myrrbis, and other the like plants, while not ripe, being 
only pizh. Mem. Acad. Science. 170g. Ny 
Dr. Hates ſhews that the pith ſerves to ſupply the diluuipg 
moiſtute for the tender thouts of plants, and chat the 
figure of theſe may be oblong, and not round, like the 
ſruit, there ate tough diaphragms, ot partitions 18 the 
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515 at ſmall diſtances from each other, which check the | 
lateral expanſion; as allo horizontal fibres, which ſerve 
for the ſame purpole. | __ 
Of the ſame ſort is the pith in the large growing feathers 


of birds; being compoſed of velicles that can be diſtend- 
ed lengthways, but have ſphincters at the ends, to pre- 
vent too large a lateral dilatation. Vid. Hales's Veget. 
Statics, vol. 1. p. 37 a | rs | 
PITHECALOPEX, the ſemivulpa, or ape-fox, namegiven 
by Aldrovandus and ſome others to that ſtrange Ameri- 
can animal which we call the oyossUM. 
The name. is compounded of that of the fox and the ape; 
of the natures of both which animals it is ſuppoſed by 
" ſome to participate, 
PITHIA, and PITHIAN. See PyTHIA, and PYTHIAN. 
PITHIAS, or PiTHITEs, with ſome writers, a ſort of 
comet, or rather meteor, in form of a tub. Of theſe it 
is ſaid there are divers kinds, viz. ſome of an oval figure, 
others like a tun or barrel ſet perpendicular, and ſome 
like one inciined or cut ſhort off; others having a hairy 
train or buſh, &c. 255 IR | 
PITHY USA, in Botany, a name u 
a ſmall ſpecies of SPURGE. 
JT : 3 = 
PITT ACIUM, [litraxoy, in Surgery, a name which ſome 
authors give to a piece of cloth ſpread with a ſalve, to be | 
laid on a part affected. | >; | TN 
PIT TANCE, pietantia, the commons, or allowance of meat, 
be it fiſh, fleſh, or the like, ſtatedly eaten at meals, be- 
ſides bread, | 


The word is not much uſed except among religious, and 


ſed by many authors for | 


1 


thoſe who live in college, or community. Du-Cange | 


_ derives it from p:ifantia, uſed in the lower Latin for a 
monachal portion given to two monks in the ſame diſh, 
conſiſting of ſomething better than pulſe. bo 
Hence we ſometimes alſo find it denote a meal, or com- 
mons, better than ordinary; ſuch as is allowed in com- 
munities on feaſt days. | 
Others derive the word a pietate; and others, with Sal- 
maſius, from pittacia, a melts, or portion, allowed the ſol- 
diers, mentioned in ſeverai laws of the Theodoſian code. 
It is added, that the word pittacia properly ſignified a title, 


or written label, added a-top of the vellel, to thew what | 


was withinſide, or for whom it was intended. 


| PITUINA, in the Materia Medica, a name for the reſin of 5 


the pitch-tree. 

PITULCA, one of 
of animals, on which their temperament is commonly 
| ſuppoſed to depend. | 


The p:tuita, called alſo phlegm, is properly the «alt viſcid | 


and glutinous part of the blood ſeparated in the largeſt 
. glands, where the contortions of the arteries are greateſt, 


and give the greateſt retardation to the blood's velocity; 


as in the glands about the mouth and head. ET 
The claſs of phlegmagogues, as manna, &c. are ſuppoſed 
particularly to purge pitulta. | J 
Phyſicians give ſeveral epithets to the pituita, according to 
its conditions, or qualities; as ſaline, vitreous, gypſous, 
acid, & c. 8 EY I es” | 
Pituita is ſuppoſed to be the prevailing bumour in cold, 
heavy, {low people, inclined to ſeriouſneſs and Rudy ; as 
the bile is in thoſe inclined to war, &c. | 
The pituita, diſcharged at the noſtrils, is ſeparated in the 
membrane that lines the cavities of the noſe, cheeks, &c. 
Its uſe is, to keep that membrane ſoft, and defend it 


from injuries of extrancous bodies, eſpecially choſe of the 
air, which paſſes 


mouth is ſhut. 

PITUITARY gland is a 
cult to be {cen without removing it out of its place; and 
of a ſingular kind of ſubſtance, which ſeems to be neither 
medullary nor glandular. In figure it is tranſverſely oval 
or oblong, and in the lower part in ſome ſubjects it is 
divided by a ſmall notch with two lobes, like a kidney 
bean. See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol ) fig. 1. lit. 6. 

IL is of the ſize of a very large pea, and is placed in the 
fella of the os ſphenoides, under the infundibulum, 
wherewith it communicates z and covered by the pia ma- 
ter as by a bag; receiving a lympha, or juice, which the 


infundibulum derives from the plexus choroides, and pi- | 


neal gland ; and from this lympha does the gland itſelf 
take its name. 
It alſo filtrates a juice itſelf ; ſeparating from the blood a 
white liquor, very fubtile, aud apparently very ſpiritu— 
ous. | 
M. Littre obſerves a ſinus, or reſervoir of blood, which 
touches this gland; and which is open to it in the place 
of contact, ſo that the gland lies partly in the blood. 
This, that author takes to do the office of a balneum 


Mariz, in keeping the glapd of the degree of warmth 
neceſſary for the diſcharge of its functions. 


Th 


ſphenoidales. 


the fout humours found in the bodies 


PLACAGNOSCIERIA, in Natural 


this way, in inſpiration, when the | 


gland in the brain ſomewhat difli- | 


is gland is found in all quadrupeds, liſhes, and fowls, \ 


as well as in men. M. Littre gives an inſtance of a te- 
dious diſeaſe, and at length death, ariſing ſolely from an 
obſtruction and inflammation of the piturtary gland. 
PITUITARY membrane, is that which lines the whole in- 
ternal nares the cellular convolutions, the conch, the 
fides of the ſeptum narium, and, by an uninterrupted 
continuation, the inner ſurface of the ſinus frontales and 
maxillares, and of the ductus lacrymales, palatini, and 
It 18 likewiſe continued down from the 
nares to the pharynx, ſeptum palati, &. It js ſo called, 
becauſe it ſeparates from the artcrial blood a mucilagi- 
nous lympha called p1TUITA, | 
This membrane is of different ſtructure in different parts. 
Near the edge of the external nares it is very thin, in 
other places it is thick arid ſpongy; it is thickeſt on the 
ſeptum narium, the lower portion of the internal nares, 
and on the conchæ: in the ſinuſes its texture is more lender; 
and on the ſide next the perioſteum and perichondriuni, 
it is furniſhed with many ſmall glands. Winſlow. 
PITY, in Ethics. See Cour Ass toN. 1155 | 


PITY DES, a name uſed by ſome authors for the kernels 


incloſed in the cones of the fir or pitch-tree; they are 
recommended by the old phyſicians, in diſorders of the 
breaſt, h 
PITYLISMA, a name of one of the exerciſes deſcribed by 
the ancient phyſicians, as of great ſervice in chronic caſes. 
It confiſted in a perſon's walking on tip-toe, and ſtretch- 
ing his hands as high above his head as he could, keeping 
the whole body alſo as much upon the ſtretch as might 
be. In this condition the patient was to walk as far as 
he was well able, all the while moving about both hands 
as much as he could, in all directions. I an 
PIVYRIASIS a name given by the ancients to a ſcurfy 
diſorder of the head and eye-brows; and of any other 
part where there is hair. It makes the ſkin ſeem as if 


covered with bran, and is attended with a troubleſome 
itching. | 


PIV A, in the Italian Mujit, a HAUTBOY or CORNET- 


PIVOT, or PREVOr, a foot or ſhoe of iron, or other metal, 
uſually conical or terminating in a point; whereby a 
body intended to turn round bears on another fixed at 
reſt, and performs its circumvolution. „„ 
The pivot uſually bears or turns round in a ſole or piece 
of iron or braſs, hollowed to receive it. 5 . 

Large gates, &. uſually turn on pivots. The ancients 

tells us, they had theatres in Rome, chat held eighty thou- 
ſand people, which have yet turned on a ſingle pivot. 

PLACAGNODIAUGIA, in Natural H:/tory, the name of 

a genus of ſpars, _ | N 
The word is derived from the Greek 
pure, and diauyng, pellucid. | | | 
The bodies of this genus are cryſtalline terrene-ſpars; or 
ſparry bodies with much of the brightneſs and tranſpa- 
rence of cryſtal, but debaſed by an admitture of earthy 
matter, and are imperfectly pellucid, and formed into 
thin plates with flat ſurfaces, but covered at times either 
in part or entirely, with rubercles or botryoide promi- 
nences, and are compoſed of arrangements of oblong 
coneretions, of no determinately angular figure. 

Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies, viz. a 
hard ſemipellucid and yellowiſh brown one and a brittle. 
pellucid and whitiſh one. Hill. 7 | 


mart, a cruſt, ayvs, 


Hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of ſparss. | REESE, 
The word is derived from the Greek æxat, a cruſt, av. 
pure, and gxispog, opake. FL N 5 

The bodies of this genus are dull and opake cryſtalline 
terrene ſpars, formed into cruſts, and of an irregular and 
not (triated texture within. | | | 
Of this genus there are three known ſpecies, viz. a hard 
whitiſh brown one, a dull crumbly whitiſh one, and a 
dull pale brown friable one, of a very coarſe texture, 
which encruſts the {ſides and bottoms of veſſels, in which 
water is frequently boiled. Hill. 5 

PLAC ARD, or PLacarT, PLACAaEkT, a foreign term, 
frequent in Gazettes, ſignifying a leaf, or ſheet of paper, 
ftretched and applied upon a wall, or poſt. Edicts, re- 

gulations, &c. ate to be made public in placards. 

The word placard is alſo uſed for a libel or lampoon. 

At Rome, placards againſt the pope are frequently fixed, 
in the night-time, to the ſtatue of Paſquin. See Pas- 
QUINADE, Tis; 

PLACARD, in Architefture, denotes the decaration of the 
door of an apartment, which is ſometimes a cornichs 
ſuported by conſoles. _ 

PLACARD, in Our Cuſtoms, denotes a licence whereby a 


perſon is permitted to ſhoot with a gun, or to take other- 
wiſe unlawful game. 


PLACE, locus, in Philoſophy, that part of immoveable ſpace 


which any body poileſics. 


Ariſtotle, and his ſoliowers, divide place into external 
and anternad, 


PLACE, 
3 


Pt ate, internal, is that ſpace, or room, which the body 
Lack, external, is that which includes or contains the 
cave and immoveable ſurface of the ambient body. 


It is controverted, in the ſchools, whether internal place | 
be a real entity, or only an imaginary being; i. e. whe- | 


_ the moveable. Others charge an abſurdity on this opi- 
really at reſt is continually ſhifting place: a tower, for | 
with new air, or new water, muſt be ſaid to be in mo- 
tion or to change place. | 


To ſolve this difficulty, and ward off the abſurdity which | 
follows from Ariſtotle's laying down external place as im- 


PLACE, abſolute, and primary, is that part of infinite and 


PL Act, »clative, or ſecondary, is the ſpace it poſſeſſes, con- 


- which place moves together with the body. 


P 


| extenſion. Ks, | 
The proper idea of place, according to him, is the relative | 


certain fixed points; whence we ſay, a thing has or has 


P 


| ftance of one of the optic places from the place of the 


PLACE, optic, of a ſtar, is a point in the ſurface of the 


PLACE, ue, or real optic, is that point of the ſurface of 


PIV wpparents or viſible optic, is that point of the ſur- 


PLA 


contains. | 


body; which is alſo called, by Ariſtotle, the firſt or con- 


ther it be any thing intrinſically, or only an aptitude and 
capacity of receiving bodies. 

Some maintain it a poſitive being, incotporeal, eternal, 
independent, and inbnite ; and aſſert it even to conſtitute 
the immenſity of the Godhead. 


Tbe Cartefians, on the contrary, hold internal place, ab- 


ſtractedly conſidered, to be no otker than the very exten- 


ſion of the bodies contained therein; and therefore in no 
wiſe different from the bodies themſelves. | 
The ſchoolmen likewiſe diſpute, whether externa/ place be 


moveable, or immoveable ? Its immobility is argued from 
this conſideration ; that what moves, muſt neceſſarily 
leave its place; which it cannot do, if it go along with 


nion of Ariſtotle viz. that hence it follows, that a body 


ivſtance, on a plain; or a rock in the middle of the ſea ; 
becauſe the one and the other are continually incloſed 


' moveable, many expedients have been had recourſe to. 
The Scotiſts contend for place's being only immoveable, 


by equivalence. Thus, when the wind blows, the air | 
which inveſted the ſurface of the tower does indeed recede, | 
but then other ſimilar and equivalent air takes place. 


The Thomiſts chuſe to deduce the immobility of external 
place, from its keeping the ſame diſtance from the centre, 
and the cardinal points of the world; and the Nomina- 
liſts, for a correſpondence with certain virtual parts of 
the divine immenſity. | 
The Cartefians deny external place to be either a ſurround-. 


ing ſurface, or a body ſurrounded, or a mean term be- 
| tween the two; and conceive it to be the ſituation of a 


body among adjacent bodies conſidered as at reſt, Thus 


the tower ſhall be deemed to remain in the ſame place, 


though the ambient air be changed ; fince it retains the 
ſame ſituation with regard to the neighbouring hills, | 
trees, and other parts of the earth. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton better, and more intelligibly, diſtin- 
guiſhes place into abſolute, and relative. 


immoveable ſpace which a body poſſeſſes. 


ſidered with regard to other adjacent objects. | 
Dr. Clark adds another kind of relative place, which he | 
calls relatively common place; and defines it, that part of 
any moveable or meaſurable ſpace which a body poſſeſſes; 


LACE, Mr. Locke obſerves, is ſometimes likewiſe taken 
for that portion of infinice ſpace poſſeſſed by the material 
world, though this, he adds, were more properly called 


poſition of any thing, with regard to its diftance from | 
not changed place; when its diſtance is, or is not altered 


with reſpeCt to thoſe bodies. | RA 
For the viſion of place, ſee VisIoN, and VisIBLE., 


LACE, in Optics, or Optical PLACE, is the point to which 3 
the eye refers an object. 


Thus the points D and E (Tab. V. Optics. fig. 89.) to 
which two ſpeCtators in d and e refer the object C, are 
called optic places. | | | 

Here, if a right line joining the optic places D and E, be 
parallel to a right line paſſing through the eyes of the 
ſpectators d, e; the diſtance of the optic places D, E will 
be to the diſtance of the ſpectators d and e, as the di- 


object EC, to the diſtance of the other ſpectator from 
the ſame object d C. 8 — | | 


mundane ſphere as C or B (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 27.), 
wherein a ſpectator in E, or T, ſees the centre of the 
liar 8. | 
This is divided into true, and apparent, 


the ſphere B, wherein a ſpectator, placed in the centre 
of the earth, ſees the centre of the (tar, or phenomenon. 
Or, it 1s a point among the fixed ſtars, determined by a 
line drawn from the centre of the earth through that of 
the lat, and terminated in B among the ſtars; 


{ace of ihe ſphere, wherein a ſpeCtator, placed on the 


— 


— 


{urtzc: of the earth in E, ſees the centre of the ſtar 8. 


1 


EA 


Or, a point C found by a line paſſing from the « 


f ug petatory 
_— the ſtar, and terminated in the ſphere of the 
The diſtance between the two optic places makes u 
* the PaRaLLAax. Pe Oh 8 

he apparent place, in optics; is different fre | 
one; for when, by refeatition through Gade the bg 
cel of rays which falls on the pupil of the eye from 1 
point of any near object, is made to flow as cloſe a5 
ther, as that which comes from a diſtant one; or I. : 
by the fame means, the rays coming from diſtant objccle 
are made to diverge as much as if they flowed "ok . 
ones; then the eye mult neceſſarily ſee the place of the 

object changed; which change is its apparent place 5 

It an object be placed nearer to a conyex glaſs than is th 

diſtance of its focus, its apparent place may be determi . 

ed: but if the object be in the ſocus of the glaſs the IK | 

apparens of the object cannot be determined; on! hat 
it will appear vaſtly remote. | 5 Corog 
Nor can the locus apparens be determined if the object be 
beyond the focus of the convex glaſs: but if the object be 
farther diſtant from a convex glaſs than its focus and 
the eye lie beyond the diſtin& baſe, its apparent place will 

5 be in the diſtinct baſe, See Lens. ” 
Leck of the ſun, a ſtar, or planet, ſimply, denotes the f 

and degree of the zodiac, * the lomingty i = "ge 

Or, it is that degree of the ecliptic, reckoned from the 
beginning of Aries, which the planet's or ſtar's circle of 
longitude cuts: and therefore it coincides with the lonoic 
tude of the ſun, planet, or ſtar. 6 2 
As the fine of the ſun's greateſt declination 23” 37:10 
the fine of any preſent declination given or obſerved v. gr. 
23? 15/:: ſo is radius 10: to the fine of his longitude 80 

527 which» if theinclination were north, would give 200 * 

of Gemini, if ſouth, 20% 52/ of Capricorn, for the ſun's place 

PLACE, Afironomical. See ASTRONOMICAL. Fs 

PLACE, moon's, is that point of her orbit wherein ſhe is 

found at any time, | | 

This, by reaſon of the great inequalities in the lunat mo- 

tions, which render a number of equations and reduc. 

tions neceſſary before the juſt point be found, is of various 

kinds; viz. her f;tious place, which is the moon's place 

once equated ; her place nearly true, which is her place 
twice equated z and the moon's true place, which is het 
place thrice equated, „„ 

PLACE, excentric, of a planet in its orbit, See ExckxTRHIe, 
and P. Tab. Aſtron. fig. 26. | | 

PLAck, Heliocentric, of a planet. See HEL1ocexTrIC, 
and R, fig. 26. | . | 

PLACE, geocentric. See GEOCENTR 1c, and R, fig. 26. 


| PLACE computation of a p'anet's, See PLANET. 


PLACE of radiation, in Optics, is the interval, or ſpace in 
a medium or tranſparent body, through which any viſible 
object radiates, | | | 36 

PLACE, in Geometry, is a line uſed in the ſolution of pro- 
blems ; more uſually called by the Latin name, locus. 
See the doctrine of geometrical places under Locus; ſes 
alſo PLAIN. | 3 25 | 

PLace, in War, is a general name for all kinds of fortreſſes, 
where a party may defend themſelves. 

In which ſenſe it may be defined to be a place ſo diſpoſed, 
as that the parts which encompaſs it defend and flank one 
another. | 

PLACE, ſtrong, or fortified, is a place flanked and covered 

with baſtions. See FoRTIEIE D place. 

PLace, regular, is that whoſe angles, ſides, baſtions, and 
other parts are equal; and this is uſually denominated 
from the number of its angles; as a pentagon, a bexa- 
gon, &c. Palma Nova, built by the Venetians, is a 
dodecagon. | th 

ee irregular, is that whoſe ſides and angles are un- 
equal. | 

PLACE of arms, in Fortification, is a ſtrong city or town, 
pitched upon for the chief magazine of an army. See 
55 2 Fortific. fig. 21. litt. g 2, &c. and Tab. VII. 

g. 38. 

PLACE of arms, in a city or garriſon, is a large open ſpot 
of ground, uſually near the centre of the place, where 
the grand guard is commonly kept, and the garriſon holds 
its rendezvous at reviews, and in caſes of alarm, to te- 
ceive orders from the governor. 

PLACE of arms, of an attack, in a ſiege, is a ſpacious ace 
covered from the enemy by a parapet or epaulemeit» 
where the ſoldiers are poſted ready to ſuſtain thoſe at 
work in the trenches, againſt the ſoldiers of the garriſon. 
It is cuſtomary to make three places of arms, when the 
ground will permit; the firſt and molt diſtant from the 
place is about three hundred toiſes from the glacis ol the 
covert way ; the ſecond is within one hundred and forty 
toiſes; and the third at the foot of the glacis. See PA- 
RAIA.ELS. 

PLACE of arms particular, in a garriſon, is a place near 


every baſtion, where the ſoldiers, [gut from thc ow 
place 


p L A 


either upon the guard, or in fight. 
Pl AcE of arms withouts is 2 place allowed to the covert- 


way, for the planting of cannon ; to oblige thoſe who | 


advance in the approaches to retire, | | 

Thoſe places of arms that are in the covered way, are 
laces made at the entering and ſaliant angles, conſider- 

ably larger than the ſtreet of the covered way, and form- 


ed by turning the head of the glacis into two faces, pro- 


jecting towards the country: thoſe at the ſaliant angles 


are formed by the rounding of the counterſcarp; thoſe 
at the entering angles are conſtructed by taking the gorges 
at the head of the glacis of a certain length, drawing 
the faces at a certain angle, and parallel to thoſe faces 
drawing a glacis. See FORTIFICATION according to M. 
Vauban, and according to M. Coehorn. 


PLACE of arms, in a camp, is properly the bell-tents at 


the head of each company, where the arms are lodged. 


It alſo denotes a large ſpace at the head of the camp, for 
the army to be ranged in and drawn up in battalia. 


Pract of arms of a troop or company, is the ſpot of ground | 


on which the traop, or company, draws up. 
Pr.ACE, face of a. See FACE. | 
PLACE, tenaille of the, See TENAILLE. | 
PLACE, view of a. See VIEW, See FORTIFICATION, 
according to M. Vauban's firſt method. | 
PL Ack, 1 See FIRE-PLACES. _ 


PLace, among Logicians and Orators, denotes the ſeat or 


ſource of an ARGUMENT; or that from which it is 
taken. | 


PLACE is uſed in the doctrine of artificial memory : and | 
| theſe places may be either ſuch in a proper ſenſe, as a | 


door, a window, a corner, &c. or familiar and known 


perſons; or any thing at pleaſure, providing they be | 


placed in a certain order, animals, plants, words, letters, 
characters, hiſtorical perſonages, &c, though ſome of 
theſe are more and ſome leſs fit for the purpoſe ; but ſuch 


kinds of places greatly help the memory, and raiſe it far 


above its natural power. See MEMORY. 
PLACE, common. See COMMON place. | 
PLACE of units, tens, &c. See UNIT, and NUMERATION. 
PLAckEs, hylegial, in Aſtrology. See HYLEGIAL. _ | 
PLACE, hr 67. e See WHISPERING, | 

PLACE, additions of. See ADDITION. 
PLACE unity of. See UNITY. 


PLace bricks, were kiln-burnt red bricks of a full ze, now 


entirely diſuſed in the metropolis ; but in lieu of them, 
the ſoft inſufficiently burnt bricks from the outſide of the 


clamps are called, by way of diſtinction from ſtock or 
bard burnt bricks, place bricks. Theſe are of a foul red | 


colour, and will ecalily break or cruſh to pieces. The 
particular manner in which place br:c#s were formerly 
made was by dipping the mould in water before the clay 
was put in; which made the outer ſurfaces when burnt 
very coarſe and hard. See BRICK. | 
PLACENTA, in Anatomy, a ſoſtiſh roundiſh maſs, found 
in the womb of a pregnant woman; wherein the ancients 
ſuppole the blood was purified, and prepared for the 


nouriſhment of the fœtus. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch. “ 
Fig. 10. lit. a a. 


Hence they alſo called it hepar uterinum, the liver of the | 
womb, as if it did the office of a liver in preparing the 


blood. . 


It is called by the moderns placenta, q. d. womb- cake, 
becauſe in form of a cake. | 


Lhe placenta is ſuppoled by ſome to be only a maſs of 


_coiguiated blood : tor in the preſſing or waſhing it, it 
didolves: and its real ute to be, to ferve as a pillow for | 


the umbilical veſſels to reſt on. 


I's hgure is not unlike that of a plate without brims; it 


is ulually three-quarters of a foot over, and ſometimes a 
F 
100t. 


the convex ſide adheres to the uterus, and is uneven, 


having divers protuberances and pits, by which it makes 


impreſſions upon, and receives others from, the uterus. 


Its place in the uterus, whatever ſome pretend, is not 
certain. 


In women, unleſs in caſe of twins, &c. there is but one | 


Placenta ; however, the number generally anſwers the 
number of the foetus. In ſome brutes, eſpecially, cows or 
theep, they are very numerous, ſometimes near a hun- 
dred, even for one fœtus; but ſmall, and only reſem— 
bling large conglomerate glands. From the external or 
concave hide, which likewile has its protuberances, though 
corered with a ſmooth membrane, iſſue the umbilical 
vellels, which are in great plenty diſtributed through the 
whole ſubſtance of it. 
Some even imagine this part to be no more than a plexus 
of the veins and arteries, by whoſe extremities opening 
into the ſides of the hypogaſtric veſſels, the circulation is 
pertormed between the mother and the foetus ; for that 


hide ot the placenta which adheres to the womb a 
Vo“. III. No 270, 


place to the quarters aſſigned them, relieve thoſe that are | ” 


It is round, and generally concave and convex ; | 


PLA 


of ſmall threads, which, in labour, dropping out of the 
pores in the ſides of the hypograſtic blood-veſſels, into 
which they had infinuated themſelves, is the occaſion of 
the ſlowing of the Jochia, till the uterus collapſes, or 
the pores, by the natural elaſticity of the veſſels, contract 
by degrees. 9 8 | 

It is a great diſpute among the anatomiſts of the Royal 
Academy of Paris, whether the placenta have any exter- 
nal coat, whereby it is connected to the womb? M. Mery 
maintains it has none, and that nothing hinders the blood 
of the mother from paſſing out of the womb into the 
placenta, and thence to the foetus : in which opinion he 
is ſeconded by M. Rohault. Meſſ. Vieuſſens and Win- 
ſlow maintain the contrary. In a ſubſequent memoir, M. 


Rohault endeavours to ſhew, that the placenta is no par- 


ticular part, but only a portion of the CHoRION con- 
denſed or thickened. . e 

The placenta has generally been looked upon as an original 
part among the ſecundines ; but according to Dr. Thomas 
Simpſon of St. Andrew's, it ſeems to have no place in the 
ovarium, nor in the uterus, till once the ovum becomes 
contiguous to the fundus, and then every contiguous part 
becomes really a p/acenta. He thinks the fundus uteri, a 


place peculiarly fitted for the growth of the placenta, as 


proper ſoils encourage the growth of the roots of trees 
and ſhrubs, many of which are propagated by the branches 
however placed ſo that every part of them ſeems equally 


fitted to be root or branch. Hence he thinks extra- 


uterine conceptions can have no p/acenta ; and he ſays, 


there are no inſtances in authors to contradict his opinion. 


'The placenta does not increaſe in the ſame proportion 


placenta is proportionably larger. AY 
The placenta generally adheres to, or near the fundus of the 
womb, and is covered on the ſide next to the wombz 
with a ſine membranous continuation of the chorion. Vid. 
Monro, Medic, Eff. Edinb, vol. ii. p. 128, and the autho- 
rities there quoted. | „ 
The ſeparation of the placenta from the womb muſt pro- 
duce abortions, and this may be occaſioned by different 
cauſes operating in various manners, and requires very 
different treatment to prevent the loſs of the fœtus. 


| PLACENTA, in Botany, a term improperly given by Mr. 


Houſton, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Nꝰ 421, to 


what is uſually called receptacle. See RECEPTACULUM 


ſeminum. 85 | 2 
PLacenTA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of one of the 

claſſes of the echini marini. The characters of theſe are; 
that they are of a depreſſed or flatted form, and are 


wrought in various ſhapes, as the paſtry people make 


their cakes ; they all have a cinquefoil flower at their top; 


and their mouth is in the middle of the baſe ; the aper- 


ture for their anus is uſually near the edge. 


Of this claſs there are three genera: 1. he melitta. 2. 


The /aganum. And 3. The retala. Which ſee under 
their ſeveral heads. | | 


PLACENTA, among the Ancients, a kind of cheeſe-cake, the 


molt ſimple kind of which was made of flour mixed with 
oil and cheele, to which honey was added: but the more 


luxurious ſort of people added likewiſe a great variety of 
berbs and fruits, as alſo ſugar, eggs, butter, k. 
PLACITA, PLEAs, aterm frequent in our laws andcuſtoms. 


Originally, Placita ſignified certain public aſſemblies, of 


all degrees of men, wherein the king prefided, and where 
the great affairs of the kingdom were conſulted upon. 
Thete aſſemblies were called placita generaliaz becauſe 


generalitas univer forum majorum tam clericorum quam lui 


corum ibidem conveniebat, And hence the decrces, ordi= 


nances, ſentences, &c. of this afſembly, were alſo called 


placita. | 


Sim. Dunelmenſis tells us, they were held in the open 
fields; for, ſays he, nu//am oportet regem in literis aſſiznare 
curiam, quia ubi rex judicat in aperto, ibi e curia /ua. 
Some will bave thele placita grneralia, and curie regis, of 
ancient times to be much the ſame with what we now 
call a parliament. 


The lords courts came hence alſo to be called plac 


$4644 a. ge“ 


neralia, though oftener curiæ generales; becaule all their 


tenants and vaffals were obliged to appear in them. > 
We alio meet with placitum nominatum, for the day ap- 
pointed a criminal to appear ir, and make his defence, 


Leg. Hen. I. Aud placitum frattum, i. e. when the day 
is lapled. | 


Lord Coke derives the word þlacitum d placendo, quia be- 


ne-placitare ſuper emnia Placet : indeed, this ſeems a very 
fanciful etymon ; and others have more reaſon in deriv- 
ing the word from the German p/atz, or the Latin plateis, 


2 or /ireets, where theſe aſlemblies were originally 
eld. 


PLACITARE, in the Old Law Boobs, ſignifies to plead 
pears | cauſes, See PLEADING, 
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to be nothing but the extremities of an infinite nümbef 


which the foetus does; for the ſmaller the foœtus is, the 
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Nis placitandi, ante Conqueſium, fuit coram alder mano, | 
& /proceribus, & corum hundredarits, ſe. baronibus, ana- 
Foribus, melioribus, ſenioribus, & urbanis, Miſc. in Bibl. 


Cott. ſub. IV. Vitellius. 


Hence, p/acitator, a pleader. 
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Ralph Flambard is record- 


cond's time. ; 
PLACITUM, in Laꝛo, a ſentence of the court; or an opi- 
nion, ordinance, or decree. 
Cu/tos PLACITORUM corona, See Cos ros. a 
PLAFOND, or PLATTON D, in Architecture, the ceiling 
of a room, whether it be flat or arched ; lined with laths 
and plaſter, and ſometimes alſo enriched with paintings, 
&c. See CEILING. | 
PLAaFOND is alſo more particularly uſed for the bottom of 
the projecture of the larmier of the corniche; called allo 
the SOFFIT. | 5 
PLAGIARY, in Philology, author-theft; or the practice of 
purloining other people's works, and putting them off 
for a man's own. | 
Among the Romans, plagiarius was properly a perſon 
who bought, ſold, or retained a freeman for a ſlave 3 ſo 
called, becauſe the Flavian law condemned ſuch a per- 
ſon ad plagas, to be whipped. | 
Thomaſius has an expreſstreatiſe de plagio Jiterario; where- 
in he lays down the laws and meaſures of the right which 
authors have to one another's writings. Dictionary- 
writers, at leaſt ſuch as meddle with arts and ſciences, 
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of meum and tuum; they do not pretend to ſet up on their 
own bottom, nor to treat the reader at their own colt. 
Their works are ſuppoſed, in great meaſure, compoſitions 
of other people; and whatever they take from others, 
they do it avowedly. In effect, their quality gives them 
a title to appropriate every thing that may be for their 
purpoſe, wherever they find it, and, they do no otherwile, 
than as the bee does for the public {ervice. 

Their occupation is not pillaging, but collecting contri- 
butions; and if you aſk them their authoruy, they will 


and nations. 


of FLUTE. | _ . 
PLAGIOPLATEUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by 
Axttedi and others to ſignify depreited,-in oppoſition to 
theterm CATHETOPLATEUS, which ſignifies compreſſed. 
PLAGIUM, in Civil Law, the offence of ſpititing away 
- and ſtealing men and children: whence the offenders were 
called plagiatii, and were puniſhable with death. See 
KIDNAPPING-. 

PLAGI{URI, in Natural Hiflory, the name of one of the 
grcat claſl2s, or families of fiſh : the characters of which 
are, that the tail is placed horizontally 3 they reipire by 
meaus of lungs, and have uſually a double fiſtule in the 
head; they are viviparous, and the males have a penis 
and: teites, the lemales the vulva, ovaria, mammæ, &c. 
and they bring up their young with milk. 

The term is derived from the Greek nhays, tranſocrſe, 
and goa, 4 fall. | 

Under this claſs of fiſh are comprehended the following 


Catodon, and thrichechus ; which ſee under their fe- 
ſpective articles. | 8 | 
LAGUE,; PESTILEXNCE, PESTIS, a very acute, deſtruc- 
tive, malignant, and contagious diſeaſe z being a putrid 
fever in its worlt degree, and uſually proving mortal, 
Fhe plague is commonly defined by a malignant fever; 
but Dizmerbroek thinks the two ought to be diſtinguiſh— 
ed; the fever not buing the eſlence, but only a lymptom 
or effect, of the plarue. 22505 | 
The p/arrens reckoned by Dr. Liſter, and many others, 
as an cxotic dilcaſe, never bred or propagated in Eng- 
land, but always imported from abroad, and particularly 
from the Levant, the coaſts of Alia the Leſſer, Egypt, &c. 
where it is familiar. Sydenham obſerves, that it rarcly 
infeſts England oltener than once in forty years; but 
through the mercy of God, it is now greatly beyond that 
period ſince we have been vilited. | 


ſubject of controverly among phyſicians. The diforder 
is generally ſuppoſed to be communicated by the air ; but 
how, and in what manner, the air becomes thus deadly, 
is the queition, 

Some will have inſeQs the cauſe of plagues, as they are 
of blights ; theſe, they ſay, being brought in ſwarms 
from other parts by the winds, are taken into the lungs 
in reſpiration, mix with the blood and juices, and attack 
and corrode the viſcera, Mr. Boyle, on the other hand, 
attributes plagues principally to the etlluvia or exhalations 
breathed into the atmoſphere, from noxious minerals. 
The air, in eſtect, is depraved in far inore places than 
improved by being impregnated with ſubterraneous expi— 
rations. Indeed among the minerals known to us, there 
are many more noxious than wholeſome ones; and the 


ed to have been ts regni placitatory in William the Se- 


ſeem in this caſe to be exempted from the common laws | 


produce you the practice of their predeceſſors of all ages 


PLAGIAULUS, Havi, among the Ancients, a kind 


cenera: the phyſeter, delphinus, baizna, monodon, 


The origin and cauſe of the plague have been a celebrated 


tive ones, it ſeems more than probable, that exba! 


effect is produced, the reader will be able to perceive by 
contultng the articles AIR, Dame, Erriuvis, Pulos 


15 14, which invaded no creatures but cats. 


killed ſearce any women, and very few but luſty men. 


_ Germans, or French, were infected; and Joh. Utenho— 


PLA 


power of the former to do miſchief is more efſicact;, 
than of the latter to do good, as We may gueſs "oY ras 
ſmall benefit men receive in point of health, by . 
via of any mineral or other known follil, in compariſon 
of the great and ſudden damage often done by the ex Tp 
tions of orpiment, ſandarac, and white arſenic, Rwy 
Amongſt the various ſorts of particles wherewith the 

moſphere is replete, ſome way be ſo ſmall and ſolid My 
ſo conveniently ſhaped, as to enter many of the ” Le 
ous orifices of the minute glandules of the {kin 
other pores thereof, 'Thus, though neither paper * 
bladder be pervious to the elaſtic parts of the air; 15 
may either of them be eaſily penetrated by other or ir 
cles of the atmoſphere ; and Mr, Boyle ſays, he has 
pared a dry body, which being incloſed in Either, wot 
without wetting or diſcolouring, or any ways ſenſib 0 
tering them, paſs immediately through the pores 87 
in ſuch plenty, as to exert a maniſelt Operation on bodies 
placed at ſome' diſtance beyond them, wo 
This is alſo confirmed from the ſudden check almoſt 
every ſummer given to the p/agre at Grand Cairo 
{ſince morbihe cauſes operate more effectually than 


Umer. 
Or at 


3 lor 
cura- 
at ations 
aſcending from under-ground may produce peſtilential 
fevers, and the plage itſelf; ſince the corpulcles which 
impregnate the Egyptian air upon the ſwelling of the 
Nile, put a ſpeedy ſtop not only to the contagion, but to 
the malignity of the plague, aſliſted even by the lummer's 
heat, which is there exceſlive. Eu) 
It is poſſible there may be noxious minerals in a country | 
that are not often able to produce peſtileuces; they may 
be in ſtrata, or beds, ſo deep, that even a ſmall earth. 
quake ſhall not affect them, though a more violeat ſhock 
mays | 8 e . Fat 
And hence we may account for the plagues raging in 
ſome parts of Africa once in thirty, or once in a hundred 
years; fince there may be periodical paroxyſms or grand 
and vehement commotions in the ſubterranean parts, 
though not yet obſerved in them. | 

It is piobable, peculiar kinds of venomous exha/ations may 
ſometimes be emitted, eſpecially aſter earthquakes ; and 
thus occation mortal diſeaſes in animals of one kind, and 
not Ot another; and in this orthat place, and not ellewhere, 
Ir is very eaſy to conceive, that the air we breathe, which 
is the general repolitory of the various effluvia emitted, 
not only by rainerals and metals, but by ſtagnant waters, 
putritying ſubſtances of different kinds, burning bodies, 
breathing animal», &c, may on ſome particular occaſions, 
become in a peculiar degree noxious and fatal. How this 


GISTON, FUTREFACTION, &c. | 

Fernelius gives us an account of a plate, or murrain, in 
| Dionyhus 
Halicarnafleus mentions a plague which attacked none 
but maids ; and that which raged in the time of Gentiitz, 


Boterus mentions another plague, which aflaulted none 
but the younger fort; and we bave inſtances of the ſam: 
kind of a later ſtanding, _ Cardan ſpcaks of a plague at 
Baſil, with which the Switzers, and not the Jialians, 


vius takes notice of a ciucl plague at Copenhagen, which 
though it raped among the Danes, ſpared che Germans, 
Dutch, and Enuglith, who went with all feccdom, and 
without the lcaft danger, to the houles of the lected. 
The plagur, according to Sydenham, ufualiy begins with 
a chillineſs and thivering, like the accels of an tern” 
ting ſever; then comes on a nautea, with vehement vo- 
mitings; an intenſe pain about the region of the hearty 4 
if pinched in a preſs 3 and a burning fever, which con- 
tinually preys on the patient, till either death, or dhe 
eruption of ſome bubo, parotis, or other tumor, in the 
inguina or axillæ, or behind the ears, relicve him, au 
ditcharge the matter of the diſeaſe, Sometimes, 1ndec 
it attacks without any fever; purple ſpots appearng al 
at once, the certain ſigns of preſent death ; but this rarely. 
happens except at the beginning of fome terrible plagues 
It has alſo been known to make its ſirſt appearance n 
tumours, without any fever, or other violent lymptom- 
Heavineſs, pain in the ſtomach, head, and back, Car- 
dialgy, broken ſlcep, anxiety, alteration in the look, dil 
culty of breathing, hiccough, ſyncope, delirium, convul. 
five twichings, diarthœa, eyes ſunk or inflamed, tone 
black and dry, vehement drought, fœtid breath, carbui- 
cles, ſpots livid, purple, green, &. are allo [ymptoms 
uſually attending this diſeate. : 
A great deal depends on the circumſtances of the tumors» 
or plaguc-ſores ; as they appear and increaſe, the legt 
abates; and as they fink or diminiſh, it renews 1 
When they happen about the time of the crilis, an 
ſuppurate kindly, they are good prognoſtics ot à happy 
recovery. 
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In acute diſcaſes, ſays Hippocrates, prognoltics are 00. 
e {allacious 


1 


fallacious. TTowever, in the terrible p/ague at Nimeguen, 


Diemerbroek, who attended the fick through the whole 
progreſs thereof, relates, that thoſe taken ill about ne w 
and full moon rarely eſcaped; that faintings, ſwoonings, 
and palpitations of the heart, were uſually deadly ſigns; 
and intermitting pulſe always mortal; drowſineſs, ſneez- 
ings, tremulous motions, dofing, fore throat, Ec. were 
511 omens : pleurifies always mortal; coſtiveneſs a good 
ſign : a diarrhoea akmolt conſtantly fatal; and that bloody 
{tools or urines always preſaged ill. 

As to the cure, phyſicians are much divided. It is ge- 
nerally attempted with alexipharmics and cardiacs, with 
the aſſiſtance either of ſudorifics, or phlebotomy, or both. 
Many eminent phyſicians, both ancient and modern, 
highly commend blood- letting; Sydenham particularly 
ſays, that if uſed copiouſly, and in me, it never yet 
did harm ; but that ſudorifics often prove pernicious. 
Diemerbroek, on the contrary, with other very expe- 
rienced writers, proteſts againſt phlebotomy, as very dan- 
gerous, and often deadly; the chief hopes they founded 
on diaphoretics and ſudorifics : emetics and purgatives 


are by moſt abſolutely forbid ; and yet Dr. Sayer uſed | 
the former with good ſucceſs, in the beginning of the 


diſeaſe in the plague at London, Ann. 1640. See ALEX1- 
PHARMIC, &c. 


Tue juice of lemons is commended of ſingular efficacy 
in the plazuc, and peſtilential fevers : Piſo relates, that 


it is the principal remedy of the Indians; and proteſts he | 


never new any thing come up to it. Dr. Harris obſerves, 

that the ſame remedy is what the Torks have principally 
recourſe to. Camphor is alſo much extolled; this, Etmuller 
aſſures us, was the baſis of Heinſius's antipeſtilential oil, 
who had a ſtatue erected to him, when dead, in the city 
of Verona, for the ſervice he had done thereby, It was 
prepared from equal quantities of camphor, citron-peel, 

and amber. The viperine ſalt, and rob of elder-berrie 
are alſo greatly commended, 


For preſervatives againtt the p/apne, they are uſually ſum- 
med up in that popular diſtich: 


Oy 


He iria labificam tollunt aduerbia peſtem : 
AMox, longe, tarde, cede, recede, redi. 


Cauteries, and eſpecially iſſues, and ſetons in the inguina, 


are found of great ſervice in preſerving from infection. A 
piece of myrrh, held in the mouth in contagious places, is 
alſo commended. But Diemerbroek aſſures us, that there 
is nothing better in this intention, than ſmoaking tobacco; 
but he adds, that it is only to ſuch as have not made the 
practice familiar to them. The other preſervatives uſed 
by that author were the rad, helenii, cardamoms, white- 
wine vinegar, and chearfulneſs; and when be found his 


ſpirits low as if the diſeaſe were taking poſſeſſion, a cup 
of generous wine ſometimes even to a degree of ebricty. 


Sce Peſtilential DisEASES, and EPIDEMIC. | 
Dr. Dover ſays he cured the plague among ſome ſailors, in 


a voyage, by one very plentiful bleeding to the quantity 
of a hundred ounces, and with drink ſharpened with {pt- 


rit and oil of vitriol. Mem. Eff. Edinb. ä 

Mayors, bailiſts, head offices of corporations, and jul- 
tices of peace, have power to tax inhabitants, houſes, and 
lands, &c. within their precincts, for the relief of perſons 
intected with the plague; and juſtices of the county may 


tax perſons within five miles round, on a patiſh's inabi- 


lity; the tax to be levied by diſtreſs and ſale of goods, or 
in default thereof by impriſonment. Infected perſons 
going abroad, after being commanded to keep houſe tor 


avoiding farther infection, may be reſiſted by waichmen, 


&c. and punithed as vagrants, if they have no ſores upon 
chem; and if they have infectious fores on them, it is [e- 
tony. Juſtices of peace, &c. are to appoint ſearchers, 
examiners, and buriers of the dead, in places infeed, 
and adminiſter oaths to them tor the performance of their 
duties, &c. ſtat. 1 Jac. 1 cap. 31. See QUARANTINE. 


PLAGUE-water, aqua epidemica, is one of the compound 


waters of the ſhops, dittilled from mint, roſemary, an— 

gelica roots, &c. 

PLAIN, lauus, an epithet applied to various things, gene- 
rally importing them to be tmooth even, level, or ſuper— 

ticial, or {imple, obvious, or the like. 


In cheſe ſenſes the words ſtand oppoſed to rough, ſolid, 
laboured, enriched, &c. 


It is a maxim in heraldry, that the plainer the coat, the 
nearer to antiquity. Plain coats are ſuch as are leaſt in- 
cumbered with figures, or charges, and which have no- 
thing in them but what is natucal, 0 8 
PLAIN figure, in Geometry, 1s an uniform ſurface, from 
every point of whole perimeter, right lines may be drawn 
to every other point in the ſame. 
Or, it is a figure which lies evenly between its bounding 
lines; and as a right line is the ſhorteſt extenſion ſrom 


one point to another, ſo a plain ſurface is the ſliorteſt ex- 
tenſion from one line to another. 


PLA 


PLAIN angle, is an angle contained under two lines of ſuts 
faces. 

It is ſo called in contradiſtinction to a „id angle. 

PLAIN triangle, is a triangle included under three right 
lines, or ſurfaces ; in oppoſition to a /pherical, and a mixt 
triangle. | | | 

PLAIN trigonometry is the doQrine of plain triangles, their 
meaſures, proportions, &c. | | 

PLaiN glaſs, or mirror, in Optics, is a glaſs or mirror whoſe 
ſurface is flat, or even. See the phenomena and laws 
of plain mirrors, under the article MIRROR. 

PLAIN tyle. See TYLE. 

PL Ain /cale is a thin ruler, whereon are graduated the lines 
of chords, fines, tangents, fecants, leagues, rhumbs, &. 
of ready uſe in molt parts of the mathematics, chicily in 
navigation. _ 

See its deſcription and uſe under ScALE. 

PLAIN chant, in Muſic. See CHANT. 

PLAIN deſcant. See DESCANT, | 

PLAIN chart, in Navigation, is a ſea-chatt, wherein the 
meridians and parallels are repreſented by parallel ſtraight 
lines; and where, of conſequence, the degrees of longi- 
iude are the ſame in all the parallels of latitude. 

See the properties, conſtruction, &c. of this chart und 
CHART. | | | „ 

PLAIN ſailing, in Navigation, is the art of working the 
ſeveral caſes and varieties in a ſhip's motion on a pl 
CHART. | | ; 

Plain ſailing is founded on the ſuppoſition of the earth 
being a plane or flat; which though notoriouſly falſe, 
yet, places being laid down accordingly, and a long voyage 
broken into many ſhort ones, the voyage may be toler- 
ably performed by it, near the ſame meridian. 
In plain ſailing it is ſuppoſed that by the rhumb line me- 
ridian, and parallel of latitude, there always will be form 
ed a right angled triangle; and that fo poſited, as that the 
perpendicular fide may repreſent part of the meridian, 
or north and ſouth line, containing the difference of lati- 
tude ; the baſe of the triangle repreſent the departure 
and the hypothenuſe, the diſtance failed. The angle at 
the vertex is the courſe, and the angle at the baſe, the 
complement of the courle ; any two of which, with the 
right-angle, being given, the triangle may be protracted, 
and the other three parts found. | 5 
For the doctrine of plain ſailing, ſee Sail NG. 

PLAIN table, in Geometry, &c. an inſtrument uſed in the 

ſurveying of land; whereby the draught, or plan, 1s 
taken on the ſpot, without any future protraction, cr 

plotting. 5 | 
The plain table, repreſented Tab. II. Surveying, fig. 34. 
conliits of a paraliciogram of wood about fifteen inches 
long and twelve broad; rou-d this gocs a boxen jointed. 
frame, by means whereof a ſheet of paper 1s faſtened 
tight to the table, ſo that lines may be conveniently drawn 


er 


upon it. | 


— 


On each fide the frame, which may be put on either ſide 
upwards, towards the inward edge, are ſcales of inebes 
ſubdivided, for the ready drawing of parallel lines. Be- 
ſide which, on one ſide are projected the 306 degrees of 
a circle, from a brats centre in the middle of the table 

(each degree halved) with two numbers to every tenth 
degree, the one expreſhing the degree, the other its com— 
plement to 300, to ſave ſubtraction: on the other fide are 
projected the 180 degrees of a ſemicircle, from a brats 
centre ir the middle of the table's length, and at 3 of its 
breadth; each degree halved, and every tenth noted with 

two numbers, viz. the degree and its ſupplement, to 1809. 
To one ſide of the table is fitted a compals, for placing 

the inſtrument by; and the whole is fixed by a ſocket, 
upon a three-legged ſtaff for a ſtand, on which-it is turn- 
ed round, or faſtened by a ſcrew, as occaſion requires, 
Laſtly, to the table belongs an index, which is a ruler at 
leaſt ſixteen inches long, and two broad; uſually gra- 
duated with ſcales, &c. and having two ſights perpendi- 
culatly placed on its extremities and a floped edge called 
the fiducial edge. 

PLAIN table, uje of the, To take an angle by the Yi ta- 

ble: or to find the diſtance of two places aeceſlible from 
the ſame third. | — _ TER, 

Suppoſe DA, DB (Tab. Surtering. fo. 35.) the ſides of 
the angle required: or A B the dittance required. Place 
the inſtrument horizontally, as near the angle as poſhble ; 
and aſſume a point in the paper on the table, v. gr. e. 
To this point apply the edge of the index, turning it about 
this and that way till through the ſights you ſee the point 


B : and, in this ſituation of the ruler, draw by its edge 
the line ce indefinitely, | 

After the fame manner turn about the index on the ſame 
point till through the ſights you ſee the point A; an 
draw the right line c indefinitely, Thus have you the 
quantity of the angle laid down, 


Meaſure the lines D A, DB, witha chain; and from a 
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PLA 


ſcale ſet off the meaſures thus found, on the reſpeQive 
lines; which ſuppoſe to reach from © to b, and from e to 
a. Thus will c and ca be proportional to D B and DA. 
Transfer the diſtance ah to the ſame ſcale, and find its 
length; the length, thus found, will be the length, or 
diſtance of A B required, 3 

2. To find the diſtance of two places, one whereof is inac- 
ceſſible, by the plain table. Suppoſe the diſtance required 
AB fig. 36.) and A the acceſſible point. 1. Place the 
plain table in C; look through the fights till you ſee A 
and B; and draw ac and cb. Meaſure the diſtance ſrom 
your ſtation to A; and ſet it off from the ſcale upon 4. 
2. Remove the table to A, where place it ſo as that 
the point a repreſenting A, and the index laid along the 
line ac, you ſee backwards the former ſtation C. (Note, 
in this fixing the inſtrument, lies the uſe of the compaſs; 
for the needle will hang over the ſame degree of the card 
in the firſt and the ſecond caſe ; ſo that ſome ſet the in- 
ſtrument by the needle alone; others only uſe it to ſhorten 


the trouble, by bringing the inſtrument nearly to its due 
poſition by means thereof ; and then fixing for good by 
the back fight). 3. The inſtrument fixed, turn the 


ſights to B; and draw the line ab. 4. On the ſcale 
meaſure the interval 42; which will be the diſtance 
of AB required. | | : 

3. To find the diſtance of two inacceſſible places by the plain 
table. Suppoſe the diſtance of AB (Tas. Sus Veying,, fig. 
37.) required. 1. Chooſing two ſtations in Cand Dy in 
the firſt, C, place the plain table; and through the fights 


look to D, B, and A, drawing, by the edge of the index 
the lines cd, cb, ca. 2. Meaſure the diſtance of the 


ſtations CD; and ſet this off from a ſcale on cd. 3. 
Removing the table from C, fix it in D; fo as the porn: 
d hanging over the place D, and the index lying along 
the line cd, through the fights you ſee the former ſtation 


C. The inſtrument thus fixed, direct the fight to A 


and B, and draw the right lines 4a and 4b; laſtly find the 
diſtance of 45 on the ſcale, and this will be the diſtance 


of AB required. Aſter the ſame manner may the di- 
Hance of any number of places be found from two ſta- 


tions; and thus may a field, part of a country, &c. be 
ſurveyed. es 5 | 
4. To take the plot of a field from one ſtation, whence all the 


angles may be ſcen, with the plain tables Placing the in 


Atcument in the ſtation, aſſume a point in the paper, to 


repreſent the ſame, v. gr. O (Tab. Surveymng, fig. 8.) 


laying the edge of the index to this point, direct it to 


the (cveral angles of the field, AB CD EF, &c. and 


draw indefinite lines by its edge towards every angle; 
viz. Oa, Ob, Oc, &c. meafure the diſtance of each angle 


from the ſtation ; viz. OA, OB, OC, OD, &c. and from 
a ſcale ſet theſe off from O on their correſponding lines; 
the extremities hereof will give points, which, being 
connected by lines, will repreſent the held. 

5. To take the ple! of a field, 99d, or the like, by going round 
the ſame, with the plain table. Place the inſtrument hort- 
zontally at the firkt angle, v gr. A: the needle being on the 
meridian of the card; afluming a point on the paper, to 
repreſent it; to that point lay the index, directing it till 
through the fights you fee a mark in the angle B, and 
arawean indefinite line along itz meaſure the diſtance of 
A and B, and from a ſcale ſer it off on the line thus 
drown itn extremity of this diſtance will repreſent the 
Point B. Remove be inf.cumont to B, where ſet it ſo as 
that the ncedie hang over the merician of the card; and 
fo as the index fviny along the line Joſt drawn, you fee 
the former tation A through the Gghts ; bete faſten it, 
lay the index to the point B. and turn it till through the 
ſoh's vou ſee the next angle. C; m this ſituation draw a 
line, as before, mealure the diſtance BC, und fet it off 
from a ſcale on the live, Remove the inſtrument to C, 
where, {ixing it by the needle, and the back fight, as 
before, turn the index on the point C till you ſee the next 
angle ID; draw the line, meaſure and ſet off the diſtance 
CD, as before, and remove the plain table to E; where 
fix it, as before; look to the next angle F, draw the line, 


_ meaſure and ſet off the diſtance, &c. 


In this manner having compalled the whole field, you 


will have its whole perimeter plotted on the table; which 


may be now caſt up, and its contents*found, as in the ar- 
ticle SURVEYING. | 


Manner of fhiſting paper on the plain table. When in 
large parcels of grounds the plot is found to exceed the | 


dimenſions of the plain table, and to run off from the 


paper, the ſheet muſt be taken off the table, and a freſh | 


one put on: the way of managing which ſhifting is as 
follows : ſuppoſe H, K, M, Z, (Tab. III. Surveying, fig. 
41.) the limits of the plain table; fo that having laid 


down the field from A to B, thence to C and D; you 


want room, the line D E running off the paper; draw as 
much of the line DE as the paper will well hold; viz, 
D O. And by means of the divifions on the edge of the 


frame, draw the line P Q through O, parallel to the 


edge of the table HM; and through the 
ſection O, draw ON paraltel to MZ. 
off the frame, remove the ſheet, and put a fr 
42.) in its ſtead; drawing on it a line RS n 
edge parallel thereto. Then lay the firſt 
table, fo that the line P Q lie exactly on t 
to the belt advantage, as at O. Laſt 
of the line O D, on the freſh ſheet, 
hold; and from O continue the remain 
to E. From E proceed with the wor 
G, and A. 

U/e of the plain table, as a theodolite, ſemicircle, or 
ferentor, The great inconveniency of the 
des = 8 its uſe impracticab 
ther. Even the dew of the morning an ing i 

to ſwell the paper conſiderably, 4 e abe is found 


and, of confequenc 

. . . . Y e to 
diſtort the w . 

t the ork To avoid this Inconvenience, and render 


the inſtrument uſeful in all weathers; by leaving off 
the paper, and ſetting up a pin in the centre, it de 
a theodolite, a ſemicircle, or a circumſerentor and 1s 
plicable like them. | 955 wk 
The plain table, ſtripped of. its paper, becomes either a 
theodolite, or a ſemicircle, as that fide of the frame 
which has the projection of the degrees of a circle 7 
ſemicircle, is turned upwards. If it be to ſerve for A 
theodolite z the index (the plain table turning on any 
point as a centre) is conſtantly to turn about the bal 
centre-hole 41 the middle of the table. | 

If it be for a ſemicircle, it muſt turn on the other braſs 
centre-hole ; in both caſes it is done by means of a pin 
rated in the holes. When the plain table is to ſerve ag 
a circumferentor, ſcrew the compals to the index, and 
both of them to the head of the ſtaff, with a braſs ſcrews 
pin fiited for the purpoſe ſo that the ſtaff and table ſtand- 
ing fixed, the index, lights, &c. may be turned about, 
and vice vVer/n, | | 4 
To take an ae by the plain table, confidered as a theoddlite, 
Suppoſe the quantity of the angle EK G (Tab, Survezing, 
fig. 6.) required. Place the inſtrument at K, the theo= 
dolite fide of the frame upwards, laying the index on the 


point of inter, 
* done, take 


eſh one CH. 
ear the other 
ſheet on the 
he line R 8, 
„ draw as much 
as the table will 
der of the line B 
k as before to F, 


or circum- 
plain table is, 
le in moiſt wez. 


_ diamucer, Turn the whole inftrument about, the index 
re ning on the diameter till through the ſights you 


ſpy . »crew the inſtrument fait there, and turn the 
in ex ou its centre till through the fights you ſpy G. 


Tus degree here cut on the frame by the index, is the 


quantity of the angle ſought z which may be laid down on 
paper by the rules of common prottaction. | 

Thus you may proceed to do every thing with the plain 
table, as with the common theodolite. | | 

Ts takean an le with a plain table, conſidered as @ ſemicircle, 
Proceed in the fame manner with the inſtrument con- 
ſidered as a ſemici:cle, as when conlidered as a theodo— 
litez only laying the ſemicircular fide upwards, and turn= 


ing the index on the other centre-hole in the middle of the 


length, and at about one-fourth of the breadth of the 
table. > | | | 
To take an angle with the plain table, conſidered as a cir 
cumferentor. Suppoſe the former angle E K G required, 
Place the inſtrument at K, the fleur-de-lis towards 
you. Direct the hyhts to E, and obſerve the degree cus 
by the ſouth end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 296. Turn 
the inſtrument about, the fleur-de-lis (till towards you, 
and direct the fight to G, noting the degree cut by the 
other end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 192. Subtract 
the leſs from the greater, the remainder 114“ is the quan- 
tity of the angle fought, If the remainder chance io be 
more than 180%, then it mull be again ſubtracted from 
360. This ſecond remainder will be the angle required; 
which may be protracted, &. as under PRoTRACTOR: 
Thus you may proceed to do every thing with the 4 
table, as with the common circumferentor. | 


PLAIN number. See NUMBER, | 
PLAIN place, in Geometry, locus Pl. aN us, or doe ad PL A- 


NUM, is 2 term which the ancient geometricians uſed for 
a geometrical locus, when it was a right line, or a circle, 
in oppoſition to a ſolid place, which was an ellipſis, pa- 
rabola, or hyperbola, | | 
Theſe plain loci the moderns diſtinguiſh into /c: ad 
rettam, and loci ad circulum. Hee Locus 


PLAN problem, in Mathematics, is ſuch a one as cannot be 


ſolved geometrically, but by the interſeCtion either of a 
right line aud a circle, or of the circumferences of two 
circles. | 

Such is the problem following. Given, the greateſt 6des, 
and the ſum of the other two-ſides, of a right-angled 
triangle; to find the triangle. Such allo is this, to de- 


ſcribe a trapezium that ſhall make a given area of four 


given lines. 

Such problems can only have two ſolutions, becauſe a 
right line can only cut a circle, or one circle cut another 
in two points. 


Prain, in Heraldry, is ſometimes uſed for the point of 


the ſhield, when coupled ſquare, a part remaining 7 


the ſquare, of a different colour, or metal, from the 
ſhield. | | 


This has been ſometimes uſed as a mark for baſtardy. 


and called champaigne: for when the. x nay deſcend- 


ants of baſtards have taken away the bar, fillet, or tra- 


verſe, borne by their fathers, they are to cut the point 
of the ſhield with a different colour, called plam. | 

Pl aIx, uſed ſubſtantively, in Perſpective, Mechanics, Aftro- 
nomy, &c. See PLANE. | ' YOU 

PLAINT, PLAaiNTE, in Law, the propounding or exhi- 
biting any action, real or perſonal, in wriung, _ 
Hence, the party making this plaint, is called plaintiff, 

PLAINTE, in the Ancient Cuſtoms of France, was a re- 
queſt, or petition,” preſented to the king, againſt the 
judges of the provinces, and afterwards againſt bailiffs 
and ſeneſchals for denying juſtice, or for rendering judg- 
ment contrary to the laws of the realm. 
For in thoſe days there was no appeal from their dect- 
Gons ; but they all pronounced in the dernier reſort; ſo 
that the plainte was not directed againſt the party, but 
againſt the judge; who was cited to ſee his own ſentence 
declared null. TS Cone” 82 
This was a kind of ſupplement to the way of appeals, 


of Charlemagne, are called b/a/phemie. 


PLAINTIFF, in Law, he that ſues, or complains, in an| 
aſſize, or in an action perſonal z as in an action of debt, | 


treſpaſs, deceit, detinue, and the like. 
Plaintiff ſtands oppoſed to defendant. 


PLAISE, in [chthyology, the Engliſh name for the fiſh called 


by authors plateſſa and paſſer lævis, by ſome quadratulus, 
and the PLEURONECTES plateſſa of Linnæus. 

It is, according to the Artedian ſyſtem, a ſpecies of the 
pleuroneCtes, and is diſtinguiſhed by that author by the 
name of the pleuronefes with ſmooth ſides, and with a 


ſpine near the anus, and the eyes and fix tubercles placed 


on the right ſide of the head. 

It is a flat fiſh, of a duſky olive- colour, ſpotted with red 
on the back, and white on the belly. 
The p/aiſe ate common on moſt of our coaſts ; the beſt 
and largeſt are taken off Rye, on the coaſt of Suſſex, and 
alſo off the Dutch coaſts. 'They ſpawn in the beginning 
of February 8 


PLAIS TER, in Building. See PL ALS TER, MORTAR, &c. 


Pl Als TER, caſting in. See CAS TIN G. 


Pr a1STER, in Medicine. See EMPLASTER, and PLASTER. 


P1.ASTERED walls, See WALL, 405 

PLAN, a repreſentation of ſomething, drawn on a plane, 
Such are maps, charts, and ichnographies. | 

PLAN, in Architecture, is particularly uſed for a draught 


of a building; ſuch as it appears, or is intended to ap- 


pear on the ground; ſhewing the extent, diviſion, and 
diſtribution of its area into apartments, rooms, paſlages, 
&c. ; Te | 
The plan is the firſt device or ſketch the architect makes; 
it is alſo called the ground plot, platform, and ichnography, 
of the building. | | 


PL AN, geometrical, is that wherein the ſolid and vacant parts 


are repreſented in their natural proportion. 


PLAN, raiſed, is that where the elevation, or upright, is 
| ſhewn, upon the geometrical plan, ſo as to hide the di- 


ſtribution. See ELEVATION. | 

PLAN, perſpective, is that conducted and exhibited by de- 
gradations, or diminutions, according to the rules of 
perſpective. | 


To render p/ans intelligible, it is uſual to diſtinguiſh the | 


maſſives with a black waſh. The projeCtures on the 
ground are drawn in full lines, and thoſe ſuppoſed over 
them in dotted lines. The augmentations or alterations 
to be made are diſtinguiſhed by a colour different from 
what is already built; and the tints of each plan are made 
lighter as the ſtories are raiſed. 


ln large buildings it is uſual to have three ſeveral plans | 


for the firll three ſtories. | 


| 
PLAN of a Ba/iion, in the Military Art, is the ſame with | 


the FACE of a ba/tion. 
PLANCHIER, or PLANCERE, in Architecture, the under 


part of the corona, or drip; making the ſuperior part of 
the corniche, between two cymatioms. 


_ PLANE, planum, in Geometry, denotes a plain figure, or a | 


ſurface lying evenly between its bounding lines. 


Wolfius deſines plane, a ſurface, from every point of whoſe 


perimeter a right line may be drawn to every other point 
in the ſame, | 
As the right line is the ſhorteſt extent from one point to 
another, ſo is a plane the ſhorteſt extenſion between one 
line and another, | 7 
PLANEs, oblique. See OBLIQUE. 
PLANES, parallel. See PARALLEL. 
Praxzs are frequently uſed in Aſtronomy, &c. for imagi- 


nary ſurfaces, ſuppoſed to cut, and paſs through, ſolid 
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bodies, and on this foundation it is, that the whole 


doctrine of conic ſections, and of the ſphere, turns. 
When a plane cuts a cone parallel to one of its ſides, it 


makes a parabola ;z when it cuts the cone parallel to its 
baſe, it makes a circle. , 


The ſphere is wholly explained by planes, imagined to cut 


the celeſtial luminaries, and to fill the areas or circumfe- 


rences of the orbits; and they are differently inclined to 


each other; aud by us the inhabitants of the earth, the 
plane of whoſe orbit is the plane of the ecliptic, their in- 
clination is eſtimated with- regard to this plane. See 
PLANETS. 


PLANE, in Mechanics. A horizontal PLANE is a plane level 


or parallel to the horizon. 
The determining how far any given plane, &c. deviates 


from a horizontal one makes the whole buſineſs of LE“ 
VELLING. | | 


PLANE, inclined, in Mechanics, is a plane which makes an 


oblique angle with a horizontal plane. 

A machine has been contrived tor meaſuring the accele- 
ration of a ball down an inclined plane, and comparing 
it with that found, in bodies falling at liberty. See its 


_ deſcription in Mem. de V Acad, Roy. de Scienc. 1699, p. 
which was then {hut up. The plaintes, in the Capitulars | 343. e | „„ Es 
The doctrine of the motion of bodies on inclined planes 

makes a very conſiderable article in mechanics; the ge- 
. neral principle of it has been already illuſtrated under 


MECHANICAL powers, and the ſubſtance of it isas follows : 
Laws of deſcent of bodies on inclined planes. I. If a body 
be placed on an znclined plane, its relative gravity will be 
to its abſolute gravity, as the height of the plane, e. pr. 


AB (Tab. VI. Mechan. fig. 91.) to its length A C. For, , 


the conſtruction being as in the figure, it is evident that 


the abſolute gravity, tending in a direction to the horizon, 


is to the relative gravity in the direction of the plane, as 


DF: FGorDE, i. e. becauſe the triangles D E F and 


B AC are equiangular, :: CA: AB, 


Hence, 1. Since the ball D only gravitates on the inc/ined 


plane, with its relative gravity, the weight L, applied in 


a direction parallel to the leng:h of the plane, will retain 


or ſuſpend it, provided its weight be to that of the ball, 

as the altitude of the plane B A is to its length AC. | 
2. If the length of the plane C A be taken for the whole 
fine or radius, AB will be the fine of the angle of 
inclination A C B. The abſolute gravity of the. body, 
therefore, is to its reſpeCtive gravity applied to the inclined 
plane; and therefore, alſo the weight D to the weight 
Lacting according to the direction DA, which ſuſtaing 
it, as the whole fine is to the fine of the angle of incli- 


nation. | 1 (EO | 
3. Hence the reſpective gravities of the ſame body on 


different inclined planes, are to each other as the fines of 
the angle of inclination. 1 | 85 | 
4. The greater therefore the reſpeCtive gravity is, the 


greater 1s the angle of inclination. 


5. As, therefore, in a vertical p ane, where the inclina- 


tion is greateſt, viz. perpendicular; the reſpective gra- 
vity degenerates into abſolute ; ſo in a horizontail laue, 


where there is no inclination, the reſpective gravity va- 


niſhes: and hence it appears, that the inclination of the 


plane may be ſo ſmall, that the greateſt weight may be 


ſuſtained on it by the ſmalleſt power. 5 | 

II. To find the line of the angle of inclinaton of a plane, 
on which a given power will be able to ſuſtain a given 
weight. Say, as the weight is to the given power, ſo is 


the whole fine to the {ine of the angle of inclination of 


the plane. Thus, ſuppoſe a weight of 1000 be to be 


ſuſtained by a power of 50, the angle of inclination will 


be found 25 52“. | 


III. If the weight L deſcend according to the perpendi- 


cular direction A B, and raiſe up the weight D in a di- 


rection parallel to the inclined plane, the height of the ai- 


cent of D will be to that of the deſcent of L, as the ſine 
of the angle of inclination C to the whole fine, _ 
Hence, 1. The height of the deſcent C D of the weight 


L, is to the height of aſcent D H of the weight D, reci- 


procally as the weight D to the equivalent weight L. 


2. Since then CD*xL=DH xD, and the actions of the 


equiponderating bodies D and L are equal; the moments 


of the weights D and L are in a ratio compounded of 


their maſſes, and the altitudes through which they afcend 
or deſcend in a plane either inclined or perpendicular, 


3. The powers that raiſe weights through altitudes reci- 


procally proportional to them, are equal. This Des 
Cartes aſſumes as a principle whereby to demonſtrate the 
power of machines. | , 


ence we ſee why a loaded waggon is drawn with more 


difficulty up an inclined than on an horizontal plane : as 


being preſſed with a part of the weight which is to the 
whole weight in a ratio of the altitude of the plane, to 


its length, | | 
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IV. Weights E and F, p. - 92. equiponderating upon 


inclined planes A C and 
to each other as the lengths of the planes AC and CB. 
8. Stevinus gives a very pretty demonſtration of this theo- 
rem, which, for its eaſineſs and ingenuity, we ſhall here 
add. Put a chain, whoſe parts do all exactly weigh in 
proportion to their length, over a triangle, G IH, (Ig. 
93.) ; it is evident the parts GK and K H do balance 
each other. If then I H did not balance G1, the prepon- 
derating part will prevail; and there would arife a per- 
petual motion of the chain about GI H: but this being 
abſurd, it follows that the way of the chain I H and 
GI, and conſequntly all other bodies which are as the 
lengths of the planes I H and I G, will balance each 
other. | 

V. A heavy body deſcends on an inclined plane, with a 
motion uniformly accelerated. | 

Hence, 1. The ſpaces of deſcent are in a duplicate ratio 


of the times, and likewiſe of the velocities ; and there- | 


fore in equal times they increaſe according to the unequal 
numbers, 1, 3, 5z 7, 9, &c. 


2. The ſpace paſſed over by a heavy body deſcending on 


an 7zclined plane is ſubduple of that which it would paſs 


over in the ſame time, with the velocity it has acquired 
at the end of its fall. | | 

3. Heavy bodies, therefore, deſcend by the ſame laws 
on inclined planes as in perpendicular planes. Hence it 
was, that Galileo, to find the laws of perpendicular deſ- 
cent, made his experiments on inclined planes, becauſe the 


motions are flower in the latter than the former ; as in 
the following theorem. | | 


VI. The velocity of a heavy body deſcending on an in- 


clined plane, at the end of any given time, is to the ve. 

jocity which it would acquire in falling perpendicularly 
in the ſame time, as the height of the inclined plane is to 

its length. | | | | 


VII. The ſpace paſſed over by a heavy body on an in- 


 clined plane, AD{(fig. 94.) is to the ſpace A B. it would paſs 
over in the ſame time in a perpendicular plane, as its ve- 


locity on the inclined plane is to its velocity in the perpen- 


dicular deſcent, at the end of any given time. 


Hence, 1. The ſpace paſſed over on the inclined plane is 

to the ſpace it would deſcend in the ſame time in the per- | 
pendicular plane, as the altitude of the plane AB to its 

length AC; and therefore as the fine of the angle of in - 


_ clination C, to the whole ſince. 


2. If then, from the right angle B, a perpendicular be 
Jet fall to AC; AC: AB:: AB: AD. Sothatinthe| 


ſame time wherein the body would fall perpendicularly 


from A to B; in an inclined plane it will deſcend from 


A to D. 


2. The ſpace, therefore, of perpendicular deſcent being 


given in the altitude of the plane A B; by letting fall a 


perpendicular from B to AC, we have the ſpace AD 


to be paſſed over in the ſame time on the inclined plane. 

4. In like manner, the ſpace AD, paſſed over on the 
znclincd planc, being given, we have the ſpace AB, 
through which it would deſcend perpendicularly in the 


ſame time, by raiſing a perpendicular at D meeting the 
altitude of the plane in B. | 


5. Hence in the circle C D E F. fg. 95. che body will 


deſcend through all the planes A D, AE, AF, A C, in 
the ſame time; viz. in that time wherein it would fall 


through the diameter A B, ſuppoſing that perpendicular | 


to the horizontal plane LM: becauſe all the angles D, E, 
F, C, in the ſemicircle, are right angles. 


VIII. The ſpace AD, (fg. 94.) pailed over an inclined | 


plane A C being given, to determine the ſpace which 
would be paſled over in any other inclined plane in the 
ſame time. | w_ 
From the point D ereCt a perpendicular D B, meeting the 
altitude A B in B; then will A B be the ſpace through 
which the body would fall perpendicularly in that time. 
Wherefore if from B a perpendicular B E be let fall to 
the plane AV; AE will be the ſpace in the inclined plane 
which the body will paſs over, in the ſame time wherein 
it falls perpendicularly from A to B; and conſequently 
Ad will be the ſpace in the other inclined plane A C, 
which it paſſes through in the ſame time, 8 
Hence, ſince A B is to AD as the whole fine to the 
fine of the angle of inclination C; and A B is to A E as 
the whole fine to the fine of the angle of inclination F; 
the ſpaces AD and AE, which the body will paſs over 
in the ſame time on different inclined planes, are as the 
lines of the angles of inclination, C and F, and recipro- 
cally as the reſpeCtive gravities on the ſame planes. And 
coniequently, they are alſo reciprocally as the lengths of 
laue equally high, A Cand AF, Whence the problem 
may be reſolved various ways by calculation. 
IX. The velocities acquired in the ſame time on differ- 


rent inc/ined planes, are as the ſpaces paſſed over in the 
lame ume. 


of the ſame height C D, are 


— — 


— 
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For AD, AB, and AE, are the ſpaces Bas 
the ſame time; and ſince AB: A y ao 245 5 
quired in paſſing over A D to the velocity aqui * 
paſſing over A B; and AB: AF:: the velocity I 
quired in paſſing over A E to the velocity Px Pers 
paſſing over AB; AB: AC:: AD: AB; a X * 
A F:: AE: AB; the velocity acquired in paſhn; . 
* l to the velocity acquired in AB:: A: 5 pi 
the velocity acquired through A E to the velocity th. 
AB:: AE: AB; therefore the velocities pres 
2 ſame wt 5 paſſing over AD and A E ill be £ 
the paces o and AE paſſed th 7 
ime P rough in the ſame 
ence alſo, they are as the fines of the anol inen 
nation C and F. reciprocally as the reſpekfive fc 
on the ſame planes; and reciprocally as the len ths of 
equally high planes A C and AF. 1 
X. A body deſcending on an inclined plane A C whe 
it arrives at the horizontal line CB, has acquired 0 
ſame velocity which it would have acquired in a per "5g 
dicular deſcent A B, to the ſame horizontal line oh : 
For AD is the ſpace paſſed over in the ſame time with 
AB; and, therefore, the celerity acquired in paſſin 
through AB is to that acquired through A Das AC 2 
A B: but the celerity through A C is to that acquired 
through A D:: VAC: VAD; and, ſince AC: AB:: 
AB: AD, AC: AD: ;: AC: A B, and VAC: g. 
AC: AB: conſequently the celerity acquired Math 
A C is to that acquired through A Das A C is 
therefore the celerity acquired throu 
OG ny through A B. 
ence, 1. A heavy body deſcending through differe, 
inclined planes, A C, A d, A F, bath Van — Came 
velocity when it arrives at the ſame horizontal line B F 
Hence allo, 2. A body, continuing its deſcent through A 
veral contiguous znclined planes, acquires the ſame ve 
which it would acquire in deſcendin 
the ſame horizontal plane. 
Xl. The time of deſcent along an inclined plane AC, is 
to the time of perpendicular deſcent through A B, as the 
length of the plane A C, to its altitude A B: but the 
times of deſcent through different inclined planes equally 
high, A C and AG, are as the lengths of the panes. 
For the time through A C is equal to the time in which 
A C would be deſcribed uniformly with half the celerity 
acquired in C; and the time through AB is equal to 
that in which A B would be deſcribed uniformly with 
half the celerity acquired in B; but theſe celerities are 
equal; conſequently the times are as A C and AB, 
In the ſame manner it might be ſhewn, that the times of 
deſcent through A C and A G areas A C and AG. 
XII. If the diameter of a circle A B Hg. 95.) be perpendi- 
cular to the horizontal line LM; a body will deſcend from 
any point of the periphery D, E, or C, to B, along an 
inclined plane D B, E B, and C B, in the fame time 
wherein it will deſcend through the diameter A B. 
For, letting fall the perpendicular C G, the time in 
which G B is deſcribed is to the time in which BC 
is deſcribed as BG: BC; but the time in which 
B C is deſcribed is to the time in which AB is de- 
ſcribed in the ſubduplicate ratio of BG to AB; i. e. 
becauſe BG: B C:: BC: A B, in the ratio of B G to 
B C: conſequently, the time of defcent through G B has 
the ſame ratio to the time of deſcent through B C and 
the diameter A B: therefore the time in which B C i; 
deſcribed is equal to the time in which AB is deſcribed, 
&c. Hence, | | 
XIII. The deſcents of bodies through a ſemicycloid DEF 
(fg. 95) and through any arc thereof D G, are always 
iſochronal, or performed in the ſame time; on which 
principle is founded the doctrine of pendulums vibrating 
in a cycloid, See CyCLo1D, and PENDULU i. 
PLANES, /aws of aſcent of bodies on inclined. I. If a body 
aſcend in a medium void of reſiltance, in any direction, 
whether perpendicular, or along an inclined Plaut; 11S 
motion will be uniformly retarded. | 
Hence, 1. A body aſcending either perpendiculariy or 
obliquely, in ſuch a medium, paſſes over a ſpace which 
is ſubduple of that it would pals over in the fame time on 
an horizontal plane, with an uniform celerity equal to 
that it has-at the beginning of its motion. 
2. Such ſpaces, therefore, performed in equal times, de- 
creaſe in a retrograde order, as the uneven numbers 7, 
5, 3, 1; and therefore the aſcent is ſo much imped** 3 
and conſequently, when the impreſſed force is exhauſtea, 
the body will deſcend again by the force of gravity. _ 
3. They are, therefore, inverſely as the ſpaces deſcribed in 
the ſame times by a body deſcending through the fame 
altitude. For, ſuppoſe the time divided into four parts; 
in the firſt moment, the body A deſcends through 1s 
ſpace 1, and B aſcends through 7; in the ſecond, A de- 
ſcends through 3, B aſcends through 5, Ke. 
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4. Hence a body, riſing with an impreſſed force, afcends | 


to that altitude, from which it maſt fall to acquire that 
velocity in falling wherewith it aſcended. _ ; 

Hence, by falling, it acquires a force to rife again to 

the beight from whence it fell. ; 

II. The time wherein a body aſcends to a given altitude, 

being given; to determine the ſpace paſſed over each 

moment. | : 

Suppoſe the ſame body to deſcend from the ſame altitude, 

in the ſame time; and find the ſpaces paſſed over each 

ment. | 

Theſe, taken inverſely, are the ſame with the ſpaces of 
ſcent required. : 

Swe +. gr. a body projected perpendicularly, to aſ- 

cend through a ſpace of 240 feet in four ſeconds ; and 


the ſpaces of aſcent performed in the ſeveral times re- | 


quired z if now the body had deſcended, the deſcent in 
the firſt minute had been 15 feet, in the ſecond 45, in 
the third 75, in the fourth 105, &c. The deſcent there- 
fore will be in the firſt moment 105, in the ſecond 75, 


&c. | 
HI. If a body deſcend either perpendicularly through A D 
g. 96.) or in any other ſurface FED, and with the ve- 
locity it has there acquired, again aſcend along another 
ſurface DC, at points equally high, e. gr. at G, H, and 
Q, it will have the fame force, and the fame velo- 
city. | | 
Hence, 1 
again deſcend along another ſimilar and equal ſurface DG C 
it is the ſame as if it paſſed over the ſeveral parts of the 
ſame line twice. 5 C 
Whence, the times of aſcent and deſcent through equal 
ſpaccs are equal. 93 | 
On this principle are founded the conſtruction and uſe of 
pendulums. 8 | | 
PLANE of gravity, or gravitation, is a plane ſuppoſed to 
paſs through the centre of gravity of the body, and in 


the direction of its tendency ; that is, perpendicular to 


the horizon. „ | | 
PLANE of reflection, in Catoptrics, is a plane which paſſes 
through the point of reflexion ; and is perpendicular to 
the plane of the glaſs, or re flecting body. 


PLANE of refra#tion is a plane drawn through the incident | 


and refracted ray. 


PLANE, perſpective, is a plain pellucid ſurface, ordinatily 


perpendicular to the horizon, and placed between the 
 ſpeQator's eye and the object he views; through which 


the optic rays, emitted from the ſeveral points of the ob- 
ject, are ſuppoſed to paſs to the eye, and in their paſſage. 


to leave marks that repreſent them on the ſaid plane. 


Such 18 the plane HI (Tab. oh Lara fig. 2.) Some ell $ 


it the table, or picture, becauſe the draught or perſpec- 
tive, of the object, is ſuppoſed to be thereon ; others, 
the ſection, from its cutting the viſual rays; and others, 
the glaſs, from its ſuppoſed tranſparency. Sec PER- 
SPECTIVE. e 

Pl AxE, geometrical, in Perſpective, is a plane parallel to 


the horizon, whereon the object to be delineated is ſup- 


poſed to be placed. 


Such is the plane LM / Tab. Perſpecl. fig. 3.) This plane 
is uſually at right angles with the perſpective plane. See 


PERSPECTIVE, 

PL aNE, horizontal, in Perſpective, is a pow paſſing through 
the ſpeQator's eye, parallel to the 

perſpective plane when it is perpendicular to the geome- 
trical one, at right angles. 

PLANE, vertical, in Perſpefive, a plane paſſing through the 


ſpectator's eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane, 


and uſually at right angles to the perſpective plane. See 
Ptr$SPECTIVE. 5 | . | 
PLANE, objeftive, in Perſpective, is any plane ſituate in the 
horizontal plane, whole repreſentation in perſpeCtive is 
required, | 
PLANE of the horopter, in Optics, is a plane that paſſes 
through the horopter AB (Tab. II. Optics, fig. 31.) and 


is perpendicular to a plane paſſing through the two optic 


axis IC and CH. See HoRoPTER. | 

| Praun 4 the prajection, in the Stereographic Projection of 
— Sphere, is the ſame with the per / peclive plane; which 

ee. | ; 


Pr axE of à dial, or Dial. PLANE, the ſurface whereon a 


dial is drawn. See DIAL. 
We have horizontal, vertical, inclining, declining, reclin- 
ing, deinclining, direct, oblique, &c. dial-planes. See Di— 
CLINER, RECLINER, DIRECT, &c. 
LANE, declination 'and inclination of a. See DECLINA- 
TION and INCLINAT1ON. | | 
For the method of finding both, ſee DecLiNaToR. 
PLaxe glaſs, mirror, figure, number, problem, &c. See 
PLAIN glaſs, mirror, number, figure, problem, &c. 
LANE, in Joinery, &c. denotes an edged inſtrument, uſed 
to Pare or ſhave woods ſmooth, even, &c. 
It conſiſts of a piece of wood very (mooth at the bottom, 


if a body deſcend along any ſurface, FED, and | 


orizon, cutting the | 
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ſerving as a ſtock, or ſhaft; in the middle whereof is an 
aperture, through which paſſes a ſteel edge or chiſel, 
obliquely placed, and very tharp, which takes of the ins 
equalities of the wood it is flid along. | 
The plane acquires various names according to its various 
forms, ſizes, and uſes ; as the 
Fack plane, which is about eighteen inches long, and is 
that commonly firſt uſed; the edge of its iron is not 
ground ſtrait, but raiſes with a convex arch in the middle, 
to bear being ſet the ranker ; its uſe being to take off the 
greater irregularities of the ſtuff, and to prepare it tor 
the | | 
Long plane, which is about two feet in length, and 
ſmooths the work after the rough ſtuff is taken off by the 
former. This prepares the work for the jointer, if for 
the edges of a board; or for the | 
Smoothing-plane, which is ſhort and ſmall, being about 
fix or ſeven inches in length, its icon fine; it takes off 
the great irregularities left by the yore plane. 
Fointer is the longeſt of all, being about ſix inches larger 
than the long plane; its edge very fine, not ſtanding out 
above a hair's breadth ; it comes after the /moothing-plane, 
and is chiefly intended to ſhoot the edge of a board pet- 
fectly ſtraight for joining ſmooth tables, &c_ + 
' Rabbet-plane is uſed to cut the upper edge of a board, 
ſtraight or ſquare, down into the ſtuff, ſo as the edge of 
anotk.er, cut after the ſame manner, may join with it on the 
ſquare : it is alſo uſed to ſtrike facias in mouldings. Its 
iron is full 2s broad as its ſtock, that the angle may cut 
- ſtraight; and it delivers its ſhavings at the ſides, not, like 
the others, at the top. 8 
The plow, a narrow rabbet- plane, with the addition of 
two ſtaves, whereon are thoulders, and on the ſhovlders 
a fence. Its uſe is to plow a narrow ſquare-groove on 
the edge of a board, xe. | 6 
Moulding planes, called alſo Hor ſe planes. Of theſe there 
are various kinds, accommodated to the various forms 
and profiles of the mouldings. _ | EE 
Such are the round-plane, the hollow, the OG, the /nipe's- 
bill, &c. which are all of ſeveral ſizes, from half an inch 
to an inch and a half. | 5 
To uſe the moulding-planes on ſoft wood, as deal, pear- 
tree, &c. they ſet the iron to an angle of 459, with the 
baſe or ſole of the plane. On hard wood, e. gr. ebony, 
box, &c. they ſet to an angle of 80” ; ſometimes quite 
upright. To work on hard wood, the edge or baſil is 


ground to an angle of 18% or 209; on ſoft wood to an an- 


gle of about 12%. For the more acute the baſil, the 
ſmoother the iron cuts; but the more obtuſe, the ſtronger 
A method has been uſed of forming mouldings in mar- 
ble with the plane, | | | 


PLANE, among Fowlers. To plane, is to fly or hover, as 


a kite or other bird does, without moving its wings. 


PLANE tree, platanus, in Botany, a genus of the moncecia 


polyandria clals. Its characters are theſe : it hath male 
and female flowers growing ſeparate on the ſame tree; 
| the male flowers are collected in a round ball; they have 
no petals, but have oblong coloured ſtamina, which are 
terminated by four-cornered ſummits ; the female flowers 
have ſmall ſcaly empalements, and (everal ſmall con- 
cave petals, with ſeveral awl-ſhaped germina fitting upon 
the ſtyles, crowned by recutved ſtigmas; theſe are col- 
lected in large balls; the germina afterward turn to 
roundiſh ſeeds fitting upon the briſtly ſtyle, and ſur- 
rounded with downy hairs. There are two ſpecies. | 
It it generally ſuppoſed, that the introduction of this 
tree into England is owing to the great lord- chancellor 
Bacon, who planted a noble parcel of them at Verulam, 
which were very flouriſhing ſome years ſince, but have 
lately been deſtroyed. 5 
Notwithſtanding the plane- tree is backward in coming 
out in the ſpring, and the leaves decay ſoon in autumn, 
pet for the goodly appearance and great magnitude to 
which it will grow, it deſerves a place in large planta- 
tions, or ſhady teceſſes near habitations, eſpecially if the 
plantation be deſigned on a moilt foil, or near rivulets of 
waters; in which places this tree will arrive to a prodi- 
gious lize. | 
They are all propagated very eaſy by layers; every twig _ 
of them will take root, if they are but covered with 
earth; theſe layers will be well rooted in one year, when 
they ſhould be cut off from the old trees or ilools, and 
planted in a nurſery, where they may remain two or 
tliree years to pet ſtrength, and then be tranſplanted 
where they are to ſtand ; for the younger theſe trees are 
' planted, the better they will thrive. Miller. 
PLANE-tree, baſtard or falſe. See MarLE. | | 
PLANET, planeta, naauntns, wanderer, in oppoſition to a 
flar which remains fixed, in Aſtronomy, a celeſtial body 
revolving round the ſun as a centre, and continually 
changing its poſition with reſpect to the other ſtars. 
The planets are uſually diſtinguiſhed into primary and ſe- 
condary. 
| Pias 
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' their proper centre. Such are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 


PlAx ETS, ſecondary, are ſuch as move round ſome primar) 


with that of the ſun, and the ſquare of the diſtance of 
the ſun from Saturn, with the ſquare of the diſtance of 


theſe, though it chiefly gravitate towards its reſpective 
primary one, as towards its centre, yet at equal diſtances | 


trary-wiſe from the [yzygies to the quadratures, it ſhall 


more circular in the quacratures than in the tyzygies, 
where the ſwiftneſs of the motion will make the bgure | 


tures than at the ſyzygies; ſo that the orbit will be a 
little elliptical, haviog the primary planet for its centre, | 


quadratures; and when this is the caſe, that the ſatel- 


the ſur; after Which, it will move flower ; and at the 


will be greateſt when the nodes are in the ſyzygics with 


# 


1 $A 


PLANETs, primary, called alſo ſimply, and by way of emi- 


nence, planets, are thoſe which move round the ſun as 


the Earth, Venus, and Mercury. 


planet, as their reſpeQive centre, in the ſame manner as 
the primary planets do round the ſun. Saturn, Jupiter, 
and the Earth, are each attended with ſecondary planets ; 
Jupiter with four, and Saturn with five, called the sA- 
TELLITES of thoſe two planets. 9 

The earth has one ſecondary planet, called the moon. 
The motion of the primary planets is very ſimple and uni- 
form, as being compounded only of a projectile motion, 
forwerd in a right line which is a tangent to the orbit; 
and a gravitation towards the ſun at the centre, See 
Graviry. Add, that being at ſuch vaſt diſtances from 
each other, the effects of their mutual gravitation to- 
wards one another are in a conſiderable degree, though 
not altogecher, inſenſible; for the action of Jupiter on 
Saturn, e. gr. is found to be 44; of the action of the 
ſun upon Saturn, by comparing the matter of Jupiter 


Jupiter from Saturn; ſo that the elliptic orbit of Saturn 
will be found to be more juſt, if we ſuppoſe its focus not 
to be in the centre of the (un, but in the centre of gra- 
vity of the ſun and Jupiter, or rather, in the centre of 
gravity of the ſun and of all the planets below Saturn. 
In the fame manner, the elliptic orbit of any other pla- 
yet will be found more accurate, by ſuppoſing its ſocus to 
be in the centre of gravity of the ſun, and of all the p/a- 
nets that are below it. But the matter is far otherwile, 
in reſpect of the ſecondary planets; for every one of 


from the ſun, it is alſo atttacked towards him with an 


equally accelerated gravity, as the primary one 1s toward | 


him; but at a greater diſtance with leſs, and at a nearer 
diſtance with greater: from which double tendevcy to- 
wards the ſun, and towards their own primary planets, 
the motion of the ſateilites, or ſecondary planets, comes 
to be very much compounded, and affected win many 
incqualitics : as, for inſtance, | „ 


1. The ſatellite ſhall be continually accelerated in its 


motion, from the time of its quadrature with the fun to 
the next following conjunction or oppoſition 3 but con- 


be retarded; and therefore it will always move ſwifter 
in or near the ſyzygies, and flower near the quadratures. 
From whence will totlow that, 


2. The orbits of theſe ſecondary planets will be of a figure 


of the orbit more reAilinear, and therefore the ſatellite 
will run farther ſrom its primary planet at the quadra- 


and the longer diameter will coincide with the line of 
the quadratures, and the ſhorter with that of the ſyzy- 
gies. Which irregularities will ariſe, if the ſun's power 
of diſturbing the motion of the ſatellite be excluded, 
and the orbit be concentric with that of the primary 
planets: for if the orbit be eccentrical, it may happen 
that the ſatellite ſhall be farther off from the primary one 
in the ſyzygies, and ſo move flower than it does at the 


lite's orbit is not a circle concentric to the primary orbit, 
but an ellipſis, in one of whole focuſes the primary pla- 
net is placed, then the motion of the ſatellite will be ſo 
diſturbed by the ſun, that, as it proceeds in its orbit, the 
apſides of the orbit will be moved ſometimes in c9nſequen- 
tia, and ſometimes in antecedentia (whereas the nodes and 
apſides of the primary planets are at reſt. ) | 


2. When the plane of the ſatellite's orbit is inclined to 


the plane of the primary orbit, the line of the nodes of 
the ſecondary orbit will be moved in antecedentia, with an 
angular motion, and an unequal velocity.z for it will re- 
cede moſt ſwiftly when the nodes are in quadrature to 


time of the nodes being in the ſyzygies, it will be per- 
ſectly at reſt. 

4. The inclination alſo of the plane of the ſecondary or- 
bit, to the primary one, will be continually varying, and 


the ſun, and leſs, cæteris paribus, when they are in the 
quadratures z and from the time of the nodes being in 
the ſyzygies, to the quadratures, it will be always de- 
creaſing, and from the time of their being in the quad- 
ratures to the ſyzygies, it will be always incrcaſing; and 
all theſe irregularities, whether in any eccentric or con- 
centric orbit, will always be ſomething greater, when 
the ſatellite is in conjunction with the ſun, than when 


PLANETS, ſuperior, are thoſe farther from the 


be is in oppoſition to him. Sce Moon, | 


* 


PL A 


The primary planets are in number ſix, w 


diſtinguiſhed into the ſuperior and inferig ich are again 


F. 
earth is. Such are Mars, Jupiter, and — Wen 
PLANETS, inferior, are thoſe nearer the ſun than our ; 
and ſituate between the earth and ſun. Such are 8 
and Mercury. See the order, poſition, &c. of ch "A 
nets, under Copernican SYSTEM, 6 thera wan 
The planets arc repreſented by the ſame char 
chemilts uſe to repreſent their metal: by, 
ſome ſuppoſed analogy between thoſe ceſeſt 
raneous bodies. 
Saturn is repreſented by the character h. This 47, 
on account of its great diſtance, appears to the e A 


a feeble light. It performs its revolution round P wich 


in about tl. irtiy years. de lan 
Jupiter, marked u, is a bright refulgent ſtar 
its courſe round the ſun in about twelve years. 
Mars, characterized &, is a ruddy fier 
finiſhing its courſe in about two years. 
Venus, 2, is the brighteit of all the planets, conſtantly 
attending the ſun, and never diſtant from bim above 48 
degrees. It finiſhes its courfe in about ſeven 8 
When it goes before the ſun, it is called PHOs HO 2 
and Lucifer; and when it follows him, Hesperys 925 
Mercury, & „ a little bright planet, the ſun's conſtant 
companion, from whoſe fide it never departs above 282 
and by that means is uſually hid in his ſpleador, It 2 
forms its courle in about three months. ; Pere 
Jo which we now add Tellus, the earch, marked q er 
forming its courſe about the ſun, between Mars aud "ol 
nus, in the ſpace of a year. 
From theſe definitions, a perſon may eaſily diſtinguiſh all 
the planets. For if after fun-fet he fees a planet nearer 
the eaſt than the welt, he may conclude it is neither 
Mercury nor Venus; and may determine whether it is 
Saturn, Jupiter, or Mars, by the colour and light; by 
which allo he may diltinguiſh between Mercury and 
Venus. | 
PLANETS, nature of the. From the ſeveral phaſes and ap. 
pearances of the plancts, they are found to be all nke the 
moon, which we have fhewn to be like our eath : 
whence it follows, that the planets are alſo dark, op- bez 
ſpherical, &c. bodies, like our earth. | ; 
1 his may be thewn almoſt to a demonſtration. 1. Venus 
obſerved witti a teieſcop-, is rarely found full, but with 
variable phaſes like thoſe of the moon; her illuminated 
part ſtill turned towards the ſun, viz. towards the cait 
when the is the morning-itar, aud towards the welt 
when the evening-itar. Aud the like phaſes are obſerved. 
in Mercury aud Mars, 

2. Gaſſendus firſt, and after him others have obſerved 
Mercury on the face of the ſun, acroſs which he ap— 
pearcd to paſs like a black round ſpot. Horrox in 1030, 
alſo obſcrved Venus in the ſun, where ſhe wade the 
ſame appearance. See PARAL I. Ax and VRhansir, 

3. De la Aire, in 1700, with a teleſcope of tixteen feet, 
diſcovercd mountains in Venus, larger than thoie oi the 
moon. | | 8 
4. Caſſini obſerved two ſpots in Venus; four in Mars, 
likewiſe obſerved by Campani; and ſeveral, at ſeveral 
times, in Jupiter; aud from his obſervations of theie 
ſpots, he found that they had a rotation round their axes z 
he even determined the velocity of that rotation, or the 
period wherein it was effected; v. gr. that of Jupiter, 


acters as the 
on account of 


finiſhing 


y-coloured planet, 


9 hours 50“; that of Mars, 24 bours 40“; aud that of 


Venus, 24 hours; and ſince the ſun, moon, jupitct, 
Mars, Venus, and the earth, are found to revoive en 
_ their axes, i. e. to have a diurnal rotation, no doubt 
Mercury and Saturn have the ſame ; though the great 
nearneis of the former to the ſun, and the great diitanes 
of the latter, pievent any ſpots from being obicrved on 
them, whence that rotation might be demouilrated. 
5. In Jupiter are obſerved two ſwarths or belts, dificr- 
ent from the reſt of his diſk, aud moveable ; they 4c 
ſometimes ſound in one part, ſometimes in another; aud 
are ſometimes broader, ſometimes are narrower. 
6. In 1609 were firſt obſerved the little ſtars or moons, 
moving about Jupiter, by Sim. Marius; and in 1610 the 
ſame were obſerved by Galileo: theſe are now ſrequently 
obſcrved to difappear in a clear ſky, when Jupiter hap- 
pens to be diametrically interpoſed between them ard the 
lun. Whence it appears they are void of light, at ſuc" 
time when the ſun's rays, intercepted by Jupiter, £3880 
be propagated to them in right lines; aud beuce 4 0 
that, like the moon, they are opake bodies illuwinotcl 
by the ſun ; and hence again, ſince Jupiter does not 10 
minate his ſatellites when placed bebind him, he bime 
ſelf, in that part turned from the ſun, may be aigued te 
be void of light. . 
7. When Jupiter's moons are diametrically iuterpoledk 
between Jupiter and the ſun, there is ſeen a round ipot 


on Jupiter's ditk, which is ſometimes larger than he ky 
THI 


ite itſell. Whence it appears, that the ſatellites Are 
— bodies, illuminated by the ſun ; that they project 
a ſhadow from the ſun ; and that the round ſpots, ſeen 
in Jupiter, are the ſhadows of the ſatellites. S210 
Whence, alſo, the interſection of that ſhadow being 
found to be a circle, the ſhadow muſt be conical; and 
therefore the figure of the ſatellites, at leaſt as to ſenſe, 
is ſpherical. 
8. 1 he earth being between Jupiter and the ſun; if, at 
the ſame time, any of the ſatellites happen to be between 
Jupiter and the ſun, it is loſt in Jupiter's light ; though 
ſometimes appearing like a black ſpot. This phenome- 
non has been frequently obſelved by Caſſini and Maraldi 
who have likewiſe noted very conſiderable alterations in 
the apparent magnitudes of the ſatellites ; for which no 
reaſon could be given from the diſtance of Jupiter, the 
ſun, or the earth: e. gr. that the fourth, which is uſu- 
ally ſeen the ſmalleſt, is ſometimes the largeſt; and the 
third, which is uſually the largeſt, appears ſometimes 
the ſmalleſt. Hence, as the ſatellites are illuminated by 
the ſun, even then when immerged in Jupiter's light, yet 
do appear obſcure, there mult be ſome alteration in their 
atmoſpheres, to prevent the ſun's rays being equally re- 


flected from every part of their ſurface ; which muſt like- | 


wiſe be the cauſe why their ſhadow is ſometimes larger 
than themſelves. Now, to ſum up tbe evidence: 1. 
Since in Venus, Mercucy, and Mars, only that part of 
the diſk illuminated by the ſun, is found to ſhine; and, 
again, Venus, and Mercury, when between the earth 
and the ſun, appear like dark ſpots or maculæ, on the 
ſun's difk, it is evident, that Mars, Jupiter, and Mer- 
cury, are opake bodies, illuminated with the borrowed 
light of the ſun. And the ſame appears of Jupiter, from 
its being void of light in that part to which the ſhadow 
of the ſatellites reaches, as well as in that part turned 
from the ſun ; and that his ſatellites are opake, and re- | 
fleck the ſun's light, is alto abundantly ſhewn., Where- 
fore, ſince Saturn, with his ring and ſatellites, do only | 


yield a faint light, fainter conſiderably than that of the | 


fixed ſtars, though theſe be vaſtly more remote, and 
than that of the reſt of the planets, it is paſt doubt, that 
he too, with his attendants, are opake bodies. | 

2. Since the ſun's light is not tranſmitted through Mer- 
cury and Venus, when placed againſt him, it is plain 
they are denſe opake bodies; which is like wiſe evident 
of Jupiter, from his hiding the ſatellites in his ſhadow z 
and therefore, by analogy, the fame may be concluded 
of Saturn. : 

2. From the variable ſpots in Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, 
ſome have concluded that thoſe planets have a changeable 
atmoſphere ; which changeable atmoſphere may, by a 
like argument, be inferred of the fatellites of Jupiter; 


and therefore, by ſimilitude, the ſame may be concluded | 


of the other planets. But we want a ſufficient number | 
of obſervations to eſtabliſh this fad; there is reaſon, on 
the contrary, to apprehend, that ſome, at leaſt, of the 

planets have no atmoſphere. See Moon. | 


4. In like manner, from the mountains obſerved in Ve- 


nus, the ſame may be ſuppoſed in the other planets. 
5. Since then Saturn, Jupiter, the ſatellites of both, 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury, are opake bodies, ſhining 


with the ſun's borrowed light, and are furniſhed with | 
mountains, and encompalled, as fome bave ſuppoſed, 


with a changeable atmoſphere, they have, of conſe- 
quence, waters, ſeas, &c. as well as dry land, and they 
ate bodies, therefore, like the carth. Q. E. D. | 
And hence nothing hinders but that the planets may alſo 
be concluded to be inhabited. Huygens, in his Coſmo- 
theoros, argues very plauſibly for the exiſtence of pla- 
netary inhabitants, from the ſimilitude of the planets with 
our earth : thoſe, like this, being opake, denſe, uneven, 
round, heavy, illuminated, and warmed by the ſun, hav- 
ing night and day, ſummer and winter, &c. 
Wolfius deduces ſomething relating to this purpole from 
arguments oi another kind. 
doubted, that the inhabitants of Jupiter are much larger 
than thoſe of the earth, and, in eſfect, of the giant kind. 


For-it is ſhewn in optics, that the pupil of the eye dilates | 


in a {trong light, and contracts in a weak one: where- 
fore, ünce in Jupiter the ſun's meridian light is much 
techler than on the earth, on account of Jupiter's greater 
diſtance from the fun, the pupil will need to be much 
more dilatable in the inhabitants ot Jupiter than in thoſe 
ot the carth, But the pupil is obſerved to have a con- 
{tant proportion to the ball of the eye, and the eye to. 
the reſt of the body; lo that in animals, the larger the 
pupil the larger the eye, and the larger the body. 

To aſcertain the ſize of theſe Jovial inhabitants, it may 
be obſerved, that the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun is 
to the earth's diſtance from the ſame, at 26 to 5; the in- 
tenbty of the ſun's light in Jupiter is to its intenſity on 


Thus, e. gr. it is fcarce to be | 


PLANETS, motzon of the. 


the earth, in a duplicate ratio of 5 to 26; but it is ſound 
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| 


by experience, that the pupil dilates in a ratio greater than 
that wherein the intenſity of light decreaſes; otherwiſe a 
body at a great diſtance might be ſeen as clearly asa nearer : 
the diameter, therefore, of the pupil in its greateſt dilata- 
tion, in the earth, is to its diameter in the like ſtate in Jupi- 
ter, in a ratio greater than that of the duplicate of 5 to 
26. If then we put it as 10 to 26, or as 5 to 13: fince 
the ordinary ſtature of the inhabitants of the earth is 
computed at 5 Engliſh feet 4 inches andy; which 
Wolfius tells us was his own height), the ordinary ſtature 
of Jupiter's inhabitants will be found 14 feet 5, which 
is very nearly the ſize of the giant Og, mentioned by 
Moſes, whoſe iron bed was ꝙ cubits long, and its breadth 
4. But arguments of this kind being more whimſical 
than ſolid, are needleſs, in order to juſtify the ſimilarity 
of the other planets to our earth, and a conjectute, that 
they are deſtined by the Creator for the ſame purpoſe. 

That the planets do all revolve 
round the ſun as their centre, and not round the earth, 
is evident from a thouſand phenomena. 1. The orbit 


wherein Venus, e. gr. moves; does certainly encompaſls 
the ſun; and therefore, in deſcribing that orbit, the pla- 


net mult turn round the ſun. 
That her orbit includes the ſun, appears hence, that ſhe 
is ſometimes above the ſun, ſometimes below it, ſome- 


times beyond it, and ſometimes on this ſide; all which 


are evident from the circumſtances of her phaſes. 
That the does not move round the earth, is no leſs ap- 


parent from her being ever obſerved in the ſame quarter 


with the fun, never receding from him above 48%. She 

never, therefore, comes to be in oppoſition to the ſun ; no, 
not to be in a quartile aſpect, or to have a quarter of the 
heavens between them ; both which, like the earth, ſhe 
muſt frequently have, did ſhe attend and move round 
the earth. | 3 . 

2. That Mercury revolves round the ſun, appears in like 
manner from his phaſes, which reſembles thoſe of Venus 
and the moon; and from its neighbourhood to the ſun, 
from whom Mercury never recedes ſo far as Venus does. 
3. That the orbit of Mars includes the ſun, is evident 
from that planet's being round both in conjunction and 
oppoſition with the ſun; and in both caſes ſhining with 
a full face. Indeed, from the ſame circumſtances it ap= 


pears, that the orbit of Mars encompaſſes the earth ; but 
then it follows, likewiſe, from Mars's diameter appear- 


ing ſeven times as big when in oppoſition, as when in 
conjunction, that he is ſeven times nearer the earth in 
the former than the latter poſition. The earth, therefore 
is fac from being the centre of Mars's motion; but Mars 
is ever nearly at the fame diſtance from the ſun, Again 
Mars viewed from the earth moves very irregularly ; is 
ſometimes ſeen to proceed flower, ſometimes faſter ; 
ſometimes he ſtands ſtill, and ſometimes he goes back- 
ward (the reaſon whereof, ſee under the article OyTicar, 
inequality); but viewed from the ſun, he will ever ap- 


pear to move with the ſame conſtant uniform tenor ; 


whence it is evident, he reſpects the ſun, not the earth, 
as the centre of his motion. 


4. The fame appearances whence Mars is ſhewn to re— 


volve round the ſun as a centre, are likewiſe obſerved in 
Jupiter and Saturn; whence the ſame concluſion may be 


made of them. 


Laſtly, that the earth revolves round the ſun, as a centre 


is evident from her place, which we have obſerved to be 


between the orbits of Mars and Venus; and from the 
phenomena of the ſuperior planets viewed from it. If 
the earth ſtood ſtill, we ſhould never ſee thoſe planets 
either ſtationary or retrograde; the earth therefore moves, 
but it is ſtill found between the orbits of Mars and Venus, 
which encompaſs the ſun ; therefore the the earth alſo en- 
compaſſes the fun. | | 

To this aſtronomical demonſtration may be added a phy- 
ſical demonſtration of the earth's motion from fir Iſaac 
Newton. It appears from abundant obſervation, that ei- 
ther the earth turns round the ſun, or the ſun round the 
earth, ſo as to deſcribe equal areas in equal times; but 
he demonſtrates, that bodies revolving about one another 
according to ſuch law, do of necellity gravitate toward 
each other, Whence, if the ſun gravitate to the earth, 


action and re- action being {til} equal, the carth will like- 


wiſe gravitate towards the ſun. But he proves, farther, 
that two bodies gravitating towards each other, without 
directly approaching one another in right lines, muſt 
both of them turn round the common centre of gravity 
of both, The ſun and earth, therefore, do both revolve 
round one common centre; but the earth being but a 
point in compariſon of the ſun, the common centre oc 
gravity of the two will be within the ſun's body, and not 
far from its centre. The carth, therefore, revolves round 
a point, within the body of the ſun, and therefore round 
the fun. See the arguments for the carth's motion, un- 
der EARTH | 
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From the tranſit of Venus over the ſun on the 6th of 


June, 1761, Mr. Ferguſon has given the following ac- 
count of the magnitudes, diſtances, revolutions, &c. of 
the ſun and planets. See PARALLAX, _ 

The ſun's diameter is 890,000, Englith miles, his ſuper- 
ficial contents (or number of ſquare miles contained in 


his ſurface) is 2,488,461, 360, Oco, and his ſolid content, | 


in cubic miles, is 369,121,708,400,000,000. Fe re- 
volves round his axis in 25 days 6 hours, and his axis is 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic at an angle of 8“. 
Mercury's diameter is 3000 miles, its ſuperhcial content 
is 28,274,400 ſquare miles, and its folid content 1s 
14,137,200,000 cubic miles. It diſtance from the ſun 
is 36,841,408 miles; it goes round the ſun in 87 days 
23 hours, moving at the rate of 109,699 8 miles per 
hour. The inclination of its orbit to the plane of the 
ecliptic is 6? 54'; the plane of its aphelion & 139 87 
and the place of its aſcending node 8 149 43%. 
Venus's diameter is 9330 miles, its ſuperficial content 
is 273,472,824 ſquare miles, and its ſolid content is 
425, 50, 241, 693 cubic miles. Its diſtance from the ſun 


is 68,891,486 miles; it goes round the ſun in 224 days 


17 hours, moving at the rate of 80, 2958 miles per 
hour; and round its own axis in 24 days 8 hours; its 
axis is inclined to the plane of its orbit at an angle of 
7573 its orbit inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 39 


20“; the place of its aphelion = 49 20“; and the place | 


of its alcending node u 13” 59% | 

The earth's diameter is 7970 miles; its ſurface contains 
199.557,259 ſquare miles, and its ſolid content or bulk 
is 205,078, 5 9,623 cubic miles. Its diſtance from the 
ſun is 95,173; 0 miles it goes round the ſun in a year, 
moving at the rate of 68,243,534 miles per hour, Its 
axis is inclined io its orbit 23? 29'; and the place of its 


_ aphelion is Vf 8“ 1. | LS 
| Mars's diameter is 5400 miles; its ſupeficial content is 


91,608,950 ſquare miles, and its ſolid content, in cubic 
miles, is 82, 448, 140, 400. Its diſtance from the ſun is 
145,014,148 miles; it goes round the ſun in 1 year 321 


days 17 hours, moving at the rate of 55,287 miles per 


hour. It revolves round its axis in 24 hours 40”; its or- 
bit is incliaed to the ecliptic at an angle of 19 52'; the 
Place of its aphelion is M O 32“, and of its aſcending 
node 8 199 17%. | 
Jupiter's diameter is 94000 miles; its ſuperficial content 
27, 59,0% b ſquare miles, and its ſolid content, in 
cubic miles, is 434, 893,782, 400, ooo. Its diſtance from 
the ſun is 494,990,976 miles; it goes round the ſun in 
11 years 314 days 18 hours, movirig at the rate of 
29,08 3788 miles per hour. It revolves round its axis in 
9 hours 56; its orbit is inclined to the ecliptic at an an- 
gle of 17 2c/; the place of its aphelion is > 99 10% and 
of its aſcending node 2z 79 20“. | 


Saturn's diameter is 78000 miles; its ſuperficial content | 


is 19,113,494-400 ſquare miles; and its folid content, 
in cubic miles, is 248,475,427,200,000. Its diſtance 
from the ſun is 907,956,130 miles; it goes round the 
ſun in 29 years 167 days 6 hours, moving at the rate of 
22,1014 miles per hour. His orbit is inclined to the 
ecliptic at an angle of 29 30“; the place of its aphelion 
4 27% 50, and of its aſcending node 2 212 13ʃ. | 
The Sun is 5395 times as big all as the planets put toge- 


ther. 


The Sun is 26,199,963 times as big as Mercury, 845, 019 


times as big as Venus, 1, 392, 500 times as big as the 


as Jupiter, and 1,486 times as big as Saturn. 
The earth's bulk is to Mercury's bulk as 1 to 33+, to 


Earth, 4,477, 015 times as big as Mars, 849 times as big 


Venus's bulk as 1 to 188. to Mars's bulk as 1 to, 3-: + 


8 
to Jupiter's bulk as 1 to 1640, and to Saturn's bulk as 1 
0 937. | 
Suppoling the light and heat received by the earth to be 
1, thoſe of Mercury will be 64, of Venus 13, of Mars 2, 
of Jupiter 2, of Saturn 45. | 

If a body, projected from the ſun, ſhould continue to fly 
at the rate of 490 miles per hour (which is about the 


ſwiftneſs of a cannon ball), it would reach the orbit of 


Mercury in 8 years 276 days; of Venus in 16 years 136 
days; of the earth in 22 years 226 days; of Mars in 34 
years 169 days; of Jupiter in 117 years 234 days; and 
of Saturn in 215 years 287 days. 

The Moon's diameter is 2180 miles; her bulk is in pro— 
portion to the Earth's bulk as 1 to 48,5; her diſtance 
from the certh's centre is 240,000 miles, and a cannon 
ball would go from the earth's centre to the moon in 20 
days 20 hours. She goes round her orbit in 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes, moving at the rate of 229978 miles 
per hour. | 

The quantities of matter in the Sun, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the Earth, as determined by the Newtonian theory 
of pravity, are to each other as the numbers 1, +, 


- 502 b 1 1532725 And their denſities as the numbers 


100, 944, 67, and 400; and their attraQivye power 

their ſurfaces as the numbers 10, ooo, 943. 52 11 
reſpectively. 91 435 
Mr. Hutton, by very elaborate calculations, founded 

the ſurvey and meaſures taken at Schehallien bak 
view to aſcertain the ATTRACTION of - mountains has 
deduced the mean denſity of the earth, in com arifon 
with water, to be as 44 to 1; and the relative „ 
of the ſun and planets, in reſpect of water, admittin he 
denſities compared with each other to be as N. he 1 
Lande has ſtated them in his Aſtronomy, will be as fol 
low ; viz. water I, the ſun 115, Mercury 95 Ven 
$13, the Earth 42, Mars 35, the Moon 314 Ju 2 
1,7, and Saturn 43, Phil. Tranſ. vol. IxVIli. at j. 
art. 33. . | 
For the diameters of the ſun and plancts, as ſeen from 
the earth, and the diameters of the planets, as ſe 


el from 
the ſun, ſe? DIAMETER. 


For the relative mean diſtances of the planets, from the 


ſun, ſee DISTANCE. 

For the eccentricitics of the planets, ſee ExctnTeicyry 
The orbits of the planets are all ellipſes ; one of whoſe 
foci is in the ſun. This Kepler firſt found from Tycho's 
obſervations z before him, all aſtronomers took the pla- 
netary orbits for eccentric circles. 
The planes of theſe orbits do all interſeck in the ſun: 
and the line wherein the plane of each orbit cuts that of 
the earth, is called the /ine of the nodes; and the two 
points wherein the orbits themſelves touch that plane 
the nodes. | | Ms 


The diſtance between the centre of the ſun and the 


centre of each object, is called the EXCENTRICiTY of 
the planet. FR 

And the angle at which each plane cuts that of the eclip. 
tic is called the inclination of the plane, 


To account for the motion of the planets about the ſun, 


there needs nothing but to ſuppoſe an uniform projectile 
motion, in ſtraight lines, at firſt given them; and a power 


of attraction or gravitation, ſuch as we obſeive in all the 


great bodies in our ſyſtem. For a body A (Tab. Aftroy, 


Je. 45.) proceeding uniformly along the line AB, will, 


by the intervention of the attracting body C, be every 
moment diverted out of its rectilinear, and bent into a 
curvilinear path, according to the laws of central forces. 

If, then, the projeQile metron, be perpendicular to a line, 
CA, drawn from the attracting body C, and its velocity | 
be ſo proportioned to the force of attraction of A, 

as that the centripetal and centrifugal forces are equal, 

i. e. that the conatus to fall to the central body C, in a 

right line, AC; and that to proceed in the direction of 
the tangent, AB, balance each other; the body will 

revolve in a circular orbit, A, g, , J, &c. 

It is not improbable, that at the beginning this was the 

ſtate of things; and that the velocities impreſſed on the 

ſeveral plancts were ſo combined with their reſpective. 


maſſes and diſtances from the fun at which they were to 


roll, as that their momenta ſhould counterballance the 
ſun's attractive force, and be preciſely counterbalanced 
thereby; whence the primitive orbits mult have been 


perſect circles, from which they do not even now devi- 


ate very far. Sce EXCENTRICITY. 

If the planct's projectile motion be not perfectly adjulted 
to the ſun's attraction, the orbit deſcribed will be an el- 
lipſis. If it be too ſwift, the orbit will be greater than a 
circle, and the nearer focus coincides with the central 
body; if too ſlow, the orbit will be Jeſs than a circle, 
and the farther ſocus coincide with the central body. 
Indeed the form of the planetary orbits does not only de- 
pend on the adjuſtment of the firlt projectile velocity 


with the ſun's attraCtion, but allo on the direction where- 


in that motion was originally imprefſed, If that direc- 
tion were according to the tangent AB, as above ſup- 
poſed, and the central forces exactly ballanced, the orbit 
would be circular; but if that direction were oblique, 
in any manner, whether aſcending to, or deſcending from 
the ſun, the orbit of the planet, notwithſtanding any ad- 
juſtment of its velocity to the attraction, would be zn 
ellipſis. 

The motions of the planets in their elliptic orbits are not 
equable, -becauſe the ſun is not in their centre, but their 
focus. Hence they move, ſometimes faller, and ſomes 
times ſlower, as they are nearer or farihrr [rom the (un; 
but yet theſe irregularities are all certain, and follow ac- 
cording to an immutable law. | 

Thus, ſuppoſe the ellipſis BEP, &c. Tab. ben. fi. 
47.) the orbit of a planet, and the focus 8, the fun 
place; AP, the axis of the elliplis, is called the line of 
the apſides; the point A, the Her ap/rs Or aphelion 3 I, 
the /ower apſis or perihelion; SC, the eccentrieny 5 and 
ES, the mean diftance of the planet from the ſun. 
Now the motion of the planet in its perihelion, is ſwifteſt, 


Fong ; i el: 
and in its aphclion, floweſt; at E the metien 4s _ 


Pp L A 


the diſtance is mean, 1. e. it is ſuch as would deſcribe 


the whole orbit in the ſame time it is really deſcribed in. 

The law whereby the motion 18 regulated in every point 
of the orbit, is, that a line, or radius, drawn from the 
centre of the ſun to the centre of the planet, and thus 
carried along with an angular motion, does always de- 
ſcribe an eliptic area proportional to the time. Suppoſe, 
e. gr. the planet in A, and thence, in a certain time, to 
proceed to B; the ſpace or area the radius 5A deſcribes, 
is the triangle AS B: when at length the planet arrives 
at P, if from the centre of the ſun S there be drawn SD, 
in ſuch manner as that the elliptic area PSD is equal to 
that of ASB; the planet will here move through the 
arch PD, in the ſame time wherein it moved through 
the arch AB; which arcs are unequal, and nearly in 
a reciprocal proportion to their diſtance from the ſun. 
For from the equalities of the areas it follows, that the 
arch PD, muſt exceed AB as much as SA exceeds SP. 

This law was firſt demonſtrated by Kepler, from obſer— 
vation; and is ſince accounted for by fir I. Newton from 
phyſical principles; and to this all aſtronomers now ſub- 
ſcribe, as of all others that which beſt ſolves the planetary 
phenomena. N : F 7, 

Computation of a PLANET $ motion and place, As to the pe- 
riods and velocities of the planets, or the time wherein 
they perform their courſes, they are found to have a won- 
derful harmony with their diſtances from the ſun, and 
with one another. The nearer each planet is to the ſun, 
the quicker {ill being its motion, and its period the 
| ſhorter. The great law they here all immutably obſerve 
is, that the ſquares of their periodical times are as the 
cubes of their diſtances from the centres of their orbits. 

The knowledge of this law we alſo owe to the ſagacity of 


Kepler, who found it to obtain in all the primary p/a- | 
nets; as aſtronomers have ſince found it alſo to do in the 


ſecondary ones. | 
Kepler deduced this law merely from obſervation, and 
compariſon of the ſeveral diſtances of the planets with 


their periods: the glory of inveſtigating it from phyſical 


principles is due to fir Iſaac Newton, who has demon- 


ſtrated, that, in the preſent ſtate of things, ſuch a law | 


was inevitable. | | | 

A planet's motion, or diſtance from its apogee, is called 
the mean anomaly of the planet; and is meaſured by the 
arc or area it deſcribes in the time. When the plane 
arrives at the middle of its orbit, or the point G, the di- 
{tance or time is called the true anomaly. When the pla- 
nct's motion is reckoned from the firſt point of Aries it 
is called its motz9n in longitude; which is either mean, 
viz, ſuch as the planet would have, were it to move uni- 
formly in a circle; or true, which is that wherewith the 
planet actually deſcribes its orbit, and meaſured by the 
arc of the ecliptic it deſcribes. 


Hence may the planet's place in its orbit for any given 


time aſter it has left the aphelion be found. For ſuppoſe | 


the area of the ellipſis fo divided by the line S G, that 


the whole elliptic area may have the fame proportion to | 


the area ASG as the whole periodical time wherein the 
planet deſcribes. its orbit has to the time given: in this 
caſe G will be the plane:'s place in its orbit. 


PLANETs, the phenomena of the inferior, are their conjunc- 


tions, elongations, ſtations, retrogradations, phaſes, and 
eclipſes. See CONJUNCTION, ELONGATION, STA- 
TION, RETROGRADAT TON, &C. | 
PLANETS, phenomena of the ſuperior, are the ſame with 
thoſe of the inferior; with an additional one, viz. op— 
poſition, | 
PLANET, the particular phenomena, circumſtances, &c. 0 
each, fee under the name of the reſpective planet, &c. 
JuP1TER, Mars, &c. 
PLANETS, configuration of the, See CONFIGURATION, | 
PLANETS, theories of the, See '[HEORY. _ 1 
PLANETARIUM, an aſtronomical machine, made to re— 
preſent the motions of the planets, as they really are in 
nature, or at leaſt agreeably to the Copernican ſyſtem, 
and commonly called an oRR ER. 
The moſt remarkable of theſe machines was that invent- 
ed by Huygens, and deſcribed by him. See Deſeript. 
Automati Planetarii, ap. Huygen. Opuſcul. Poſthum. 
tom. ii. p. 157. edit. Amit. 1728. 
In this planetarium the five primary planets perform their 
1evolutions about the ſun ; and the moon performs her 
revolution about the earth, in the ſame time that theſe 
revolutions are really performed in the heavens. The 
orbits alſo of the moon and planets are repreſented with 
their truc proportions, eccentricity, polition, and decli- 
nation, fiom the ecliptic or orbit of the earth; ſo that 
by this planetarium the ſituation of the planets, the con- 
junctions, oppoſitions, &c. may not only be known for 
the preſent time, but for any time paſt, or future, as in 
a perpetual ephemeris. | | 


This machine is now preſerved among the curioſities of 
the univerlity of Leyden, 
| 6 
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PLA 
But the planetariums or orreries now moſt commonly 
uſed do not repreſent the true times of the celeſtial mo- 
tions, but only their proportions; and are of uſe to be- 
ginners, to give them an idea of the planetary ſyſtem 3 
as alfo, if conſtructed with ſufficient accuracy, to ſolve 
queltions relating to the motions of the planets, and of 
the earth and moon, &c. | 
Theſe machines are made of various ſizes, ſome repre= 
ſenting more planets than others, However, theſe com- 
plex ones ate far from being improvements upon the ori- 
ginal planetarium, or orrery, which ſhewed only the mo- 
tion of the moon round the earth, and of the earth and 
moon round the fun. They give but very confuſed, and 


even falſe ideas of the diſtances and bigneſs of the pla- 


nets; which muſt always be ſo whilſt the orbits of the 
moon, and other ſecondary planets are fixed to the ſame 
machine, which contains the primary one. In the ori- 
ginal one, every thing was well and properly executed; 
as the phenomena of day and night, and their gradual] 
increaſe and decreaſe according to the ſeaſons ; the places 
of the earth where the ſun is ſucceſſively vertical, and 
ſeems to deſcribe its parallels; the real annual motion of 
the earth, which gives the ſun an apparent annual mo- 


tion; the rotation of the ſun about its axis; the periodi— 


cal and ſynodical month; the ſolar and ſydereal days; 


the ſucceſſive illumination of all the parts of the moon, 
&c. | 


Tris therefore proper to have a machine for repreſenting 


the general ſolar ſyſtem by itſelf; the ſun, moon, and 
earth, ought alſo to be ſhewn ſeparately ; and the ſyſtem 
of any other primary planet; as Jupiter, for inſtance, 
with all its ſatellites, ſhould have a ſeparate machine ſo 
contrived, as to repreſent in true proportion their magn1- 
tudes, diſtances, and other phenomena. 2 

Dr. Deſaguliers deſcribes a planetarium of his own con- 
trivance, the frame of which, containing the clock-work, 
is made of ebony; its outſide is adorned with twelve pi— 
laſters, between which arc painted, on as many vertical 
planes, the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. The upper ſur— 
face is flat, and made of poliſhed braſs; on the outward 
circumference of which are ſcrewed fix braſs pillars, ſup- 


_ porting a large flat ſilvered ring. On this ing, which 


repreſents the ecliptic, are drawn ſeveral circles; the 
three innermoſt being divided into twelve parts for the 


ſigns of the zodiac, and each of theſe into thirty degrees; 


and among thoſe degrees are graved in their proper 
places the nodes, aphelia, and greateſt north and ſouth 
latitudes of the planets. The next three circles have 
the months, and days of the month, exactly correſpond- 


ing to the ſun's place at noon each day throughout the 


year; and upon the braſs ſurface of the machine gradu- 
ated are ſilver circles, which carry the planets, repre- 
ſented by filver balls, and raiſed upon arbors or items to 
the height of the ecliptic. ME, | 
Above the ecliptic ſtand ſome of the principle circles of 
the ſphere, according to their reſpective ſituation in the 
heavens, viz. the two colures, one half of the equinoc— 


tial circle, the tropic of Cancer, the arctic circle, &. 


The whole machine is alſo ſo conttived, as to be ſet to 
any latitude, without injuring any of the inſide motions. 
Within the ecliptic ſtand the ſun and other planets; the 
ſun being in the centre of the whole ſyſtem, and the reſt 
repreſented agreeably to the above mentioned magni— 
tudes and diſtances. When things are thus diſpoſed, by 
turning about the handle, or winch, of the planetarizm, 
all the planets perform their revolutions round the fun, 
according to their periodical times; and being ſurnithed 
with indices of blued ſteel, theſe thew the longitudes of 
the planets, by pointing to the divitions on the graduated 
ſilver circles, as they move round. _ | 

As the diſtances of the planets ore in their due propor- 
tions to each other, ſo likewiſe are their magnitudes ; 
but it cannot be expected, that the diameters of the pla— 
nets ſhould be in proportion to the diameters of their or- 
bits; for to effect this, the machine mult either be made 
three thouſand times bigger than uſual, or the balls re- 
pretenting the planets three thoutand times leis than 
uſual ; whereby they would all be rendered invißble, ex— 
cepting the ſun, and even it would be leſs than resth 
part of an inch diameter. For the tame reaton it is 
found impracticable to repreſent the ſun by a ball, pro- 
portionably bigger than thoſe repreſenting the other pla- 
nets, | 

Now, as the orbit of the moon, as well as of the ſatellites 
of Jupiter and Saturn, bear no manner of proportion to 
the orbits of the primary planets, the diſproportion be— 
tween theſe and their ſatellites muſt be ſtill greater. 
Hence appears the abſurdity of crowding them all into 


one machine, as is the caſe in the common orreries. 


To give a right notion of the diſtances and magnitudes 
of the ſatellites with reſpect to the primary planets, it 


will be neceſſary to have a ſeparate machine for each 


ſyſtem; or, the ſame machine may be ſo contrived, ag 
_ 


1 


; 1. 
PLANETARY, ſomething that relates to the planets. 


PLA 


tb reprefent one ſyſtem after another, by ſhifting and ad- 
juſting the magnitudes and diſtances of the balls, In 
this manner, the general ſolar ſyſtem may be firſt exhi- 
bited; then that of the moon and earth round the ſun ; 
afterwards that of Jupiter and its fatellites and, laſtly, 
that of Saturn and its ſatellites. 
We have already taken notice of ſome of the phenomena 
explained by the general planetarium, as well as of that 
contrived to exhibit the revolution of the earth and moon 
round the ſun. By theſe is likewiſe plainly ſhewn the 
cauſes of eclipſes, as well as of the apparent ſtationary 
and retrograde motions of the 4 | 1 
By the planetarium adapted to the ſyſtem of Jupiter, and 
its ſatellites, are exhibited the immerſion or entrance of a 
ſatellite into the ſhadow of Jupiter; its emerſion out of 
the ſhadow ; when theſe are viſible z when a ſattellite is 
hidden by the body of Jupiter before it comes into, or 
after it is gone out of the ſhadow; when a ſatellite may 
be ſeen to croſs the body of Jupiter; when a ſattellite 
makes a ſolar eclipſe in Jupiter; and when ſatellites 
eclipſe one another. See Deſaguliers Exper. Phil. vol. 

i. p. 430, Ke. 1 | 

In this ſenſe we ſay planetary worlds, planetary inhabit- 

ants, &c. Huygens and Fontenelle bring ſeveral pro- 

bable arguments for the reality of planetary worlds, and 

animals, plants, men, &c. The former in his K-9w- 


gewgog, five de Terris Cœleſtibus; the latter in his Dia- 


logues, Sur le Pluralite des Mondes. 
PLanETARY globe: See GLOBE. 
PLANETARY ſyſtem, is the ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the pla- 


nets, primary and ſecondary, moving in their reſpeChive | 


orbits round their common centre, the ſun. 
PLANETARY hours, in Chronology. Hee Hou, 


ſhared among the ſeven planets, each planet having its 


day, This we learn from Dion Caſſius, and Plutarch, 


Sympoſ. lib. iv. q. 7. Herodotus adds, that they were 


the Egyptians who firſt diſcovered what god, that 1s, 


what planet, preſides over each day; becauſe among this 
people the planets were direCtors. And hence it is, that 
in moſt European languages, the days of the week are 
ſtill denominated from the planets; Sunday, Monday, &c. 
PLANETARY years, the periods of time wherein the ſeve- 
ral planets make their revolutions round the ſun, or 
earth. | 
As from the proper revolution of the ſun, the ſolar year 
takes its original; ſo from the proper revolutions of the 
reſt of the planets about the earth, ſo many ſorts of years 
do ariſe, viz. the Saturnian year, which is debned by 
29 Egyptian years, 174 hours 58 minutes, equivalent in 
a round number to 30 ſolar years. The Jovial year, con- 
taining 317 days 14 hours 59 minutes. The Martial 
ad containing 321 days 23 hours 31 minutes, For 
enus and Mercury, as their years when judged of with 
regard to the earth, are almoſt equal to the ſolar year; 
they are more uſually eſtimated from the ſun, the true 
centre of their motions: in which caſe, the former is 
equal to 224 days 16 hours 40 minutes; the latter to 87 
days 23 hours 14 minutes. | | 0 
PLAN ETARx dials, thoſe whereon the planetary hours are 
intcribed, | „„ 
PLANETARY ſquares, the ſquares of the ſeven numbers 
ſrom 3 to 9, diſpoſed magically. | | 


Corn. Agrippa, in his famous book of magic, has given | 
the conſtruction of the ſeven planetary ſquares: M. Poig- | 
nard, canon of Bruſſels, in his Treatiſe of Sublime | 


Squares, gives new, eaſy, and general methods for mak- 
ing the (even planetary ſquares, and all others to infinity, 


by nunibers, in all forts of progreſhons. See Macic| 


Square. 
PLANIVOLIOUS f:wers. See FLOWER, e 
PLANIME TRI, planimetria, that part of geometry which 


conſiders lines and plain figures; without any conhbdera- 


tion of heights or depths. 


Planimetry is particularlarly reſtrained to the mer:ſuration | 


of planes or ſurfaces; in oppoſition to /tereometry, or the 


menſuration of ſolids. See MEASURING and SURVE Y. 


ING. 

Planimetry, ot the art of meaſuring the ſurfaces and planes 
of things, is performed with the ſquares of long mea- 
ſures, as ſquare feet, ſquare inches, ſquare yards, ſquare 


perches, &c. that is, by ſquares whole ſides are an inch, | 


a foot, a yaid, a perch, &c. ſo that the area or content 

of any ſurface is ſaid to be found, when we know how 

many ſuch ſquare inches, feet, yards, &c. it contains. 
PLANISPIIERE, a projection of the ſphere, and the ſe— 

veral circles thereof, on a plane; as upon paper, or the 

like. | 

In this ſenſe, maps of the heavens and the earth, where- 


in are exhibited the meridians, and other circles of the 


PLANETARY days. Among the ancients, the week was“ 


| 
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mical inſtrument, uſed in obſerving th ; þ 
heavenly bodies; conſiiting of a A og ache the 
{tial ſphere upon a plane, repreſenting the ſtars 
lations, &c. in their proper fituations, diſtau 
Such is the ASTROLABE, which is a co : 
w ſuch projections, 
In all planiſpheres, the eye is ſuppoſed to int vi 
ing all the circles of ths bi. and Aer ey 
plane whereon the fphere is as it were flattened "mw 
. 1 era the plane of the projection. * 
perſpective plane is only a plane of project: 
between the eye and the object, ſo as N 
points which the feveral rays drawn from the objet : 
the eye impreſs thereon. But in planiſpberes 90 aſt 7 
labes, the plane of the projection is placed beyond the 
object; which is the ſphere, The plane of the 10 : 
tion is always forme of the circles of the ſphere, PET. 
Among the infinite number of plani/pheres which the dit 
ferent planes of projection, and the different poſition : f 
the eye, would furniſh, there are two or three that "rh 
been preferred to the reſt. Such are that of Proleny, 
where the plane of projeCtion is parallel to the anal, 
that of Gemma Friſius, where the plane of projection 
is the colure, or ſolſtitial meridian, and the eye the ole 
of the meridian: that of John de Royas, a "ge he 
whoſe plane of projection is a meridian, and the Os 
placed in the axis of that meridian, at an infinite . 
ſtance. This laſt is called the Ax AL EMMA. 
The common defect of all theſe projections is, that they 
diſtort and alter ther figure of the conſtellations fo as it 18 
not eaſy to compare them with the heavens; and that the 
degrees in ſome places are fo ſmall, that they afford no 
room for operation. | 
All theſe faults M. de la Hire has provided againſt in a 
new projection, or planiſphere; where it is propoſed the 
eye ſhall be ſo placed, as that the diviſions of the circle; 
projected ſhall be ſenſibly equal in every part of the in- 
ſtrument. The plane of his projection is that of a me- 
ridian. 5 | 
PLANISPHERE, nautical, See NauTicCaL, 
PLANKING, in Naval Architecture, the art of covering 
and lining the ſides of a ſhip with an aſſemblage of oak 
planks, which completes the proceſs of ſhip-building, 
and is ſometimes called by artificers laying on the ſkin. 
PLANKS, in a Ship, are the timbers which go fore and 
aft on each ſide of the ſhip, whereon lie the beams of 
the firſt orlop. . | 
PLANK, garboard, in a Ship, See GARBOARD, 
PLANO-concave plafs, or lens. See LENS, 
PLAaNoO-convex glaſs, or lens. See LENS, | 
PLANT, planta, an organical body, conſiſting of a root, 
and other parts; and producing uſually leaves, a ſtem, 
branches, and flowers. | | 


conſtel. 


Cs, &c. 
mmon name for 


organical body compoſed of veſſels and juices; to which 
body belong a root, or a part whereby it adheres to ſome 
other body, and particularly the earth, from which it de- 
rives the matter of its life and growth. 8 
A plant is diſtinguiſhed from a foſſil by its being organi- 
cal, and conſiſting of veſſels and juices; and from an 
animal, by its adhering to another body, and deriving 
its nouriſhment therefrom. | 

_ That plants are organized bodies, and endued with life, 
is evident from many conſiderations : every body that has 
ſpontaneous motion muſt alſo have life; for proper and 
internal motion in every body depends on the ſpontancous 
propulſion of ſluide, and where this manifeſts itſelf, there 
is life. This kind of motion in puts appears in a variety 
of circumſtances : thus herbs in green-houſes or ſtoves 
incline or turn towards the light. When ſhut up, if the) 
find a hole in the wall, ſhutters, or frames, there they 
endeavour to penetrate, Several plants in the day-time 
turn their {lowers towards the ſun; molt plants in a ſerene 
{ky expand their flowers; but before rain, ſhut them up; 
or contract them at the approach of night. The flowers 
of mavy plants hang down in the night, as if the plants 
were aſleep, leſt rain or rhe moilt air ſhould injure the 
fertilizing duſt, "The trefoils, &c. ſhut up, or double 
theic leaves before ſtorms and tempeſts, but unſold them 
in a clear ſky. The tamarind: tree is ſaid by Alpinus and 
Acoſta to enfold within its leaves the flowers or fruit 
every night in order to guard them from cold or rain. 
Some of the ſenſitive plants, and the wood-ſorrel with 
pinnated leaves, upon being touched, roll up their leaves, 
and turn downwards or ſhrink, and after a little me cx: 
pand them again, as if they had both life and ſenſation: 
And it farther appears, that motion is no leſs neceſſary 
to the vigour of plants, than exerciſe to the health ane 
ſtrength of animals. Thus plants in {loves and green 
houſes, though they have ſufficient heat and nouriſhment, 


— — 


iphcie, are called plantſpreress 


a e lea „g. All 
are ſlender, weak, and loſe the colour of thell leave, 2 
C teen 
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PLANISPHERE is ſometimes alſo conſidered as an aſtro Vi 
Ry 


e cele. 


A plant may be deſined in Boerhaave's manner to be an 
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4 ith high walls or buildings, and confined within 
— W are ſlender, and grow tall, but not 
ſtrong» 


The organization and life of plauts will be farther evinced 
jn the ſequel of this article by many conſiderations, de- 
duced from their anatomy, generation, œconomy, and 
n. | 
py general name, under which are compriſed all 
vegetable bodies, as trees, ſhrubs, and herbs. | 
Trees are defined to be perennial plants, which riſe to a 
very great height, with a ſimple, woody, and durable 
tem or trunk: and by theſe characters they are accu- 
rately diſtinguiſhed from herbs, whoſe ſtems are frequeut- 
Jy compound, herbaceous, or ſucculent, and die down 
to the root every year. Theſe differences ſuggeſted the 
very ancient diviſion of vegetables into herbs and trees; 
ſo tha: from the time of Ariitotle and Theophraſtus, 
this diviſion has obtained a principal place in almoſt every 
ſyſtem, except that of Linnæus, which mixes herbs, 
ſhrubs, and trees ,promiſcuoully together: and thus is 
preſerved the harmony of his ſyſtem, which is ſolely 
founded on the fructification of every individual genus 
and ſpecies. Among the celebrated names in botany, 
which have retained the ancient diſtinction, are numbered 
Cæſalpinus, the father of ſyſtematic botany, Morifon, 
Hermannus, Chriſtopher Knaut, Boerhaave, Ray, Pon- 
tedera, and Tournefort. Ou the oppoſite fide are ranged 
Rivinus, Chriſtian Knaut, Linnæus, Ludwig, &c. The 


giſtinction into trees and ſhrubs, though of equal anti- 
quity, is neither ſo obvious, nor are its limits fo accu- 


rately aſcertained. 


ſclves. All trees, ſays he, whether they bear buds or 
not, are covered with two barks, the outer and inner 
called by the botaniſts cortex and liber. o 
Shrubs differ from herbaceous vegetables in the duration 
of their ſtems; from trees, in the nature of their covering, 
which is not a bark but a cuticle or ſimple ſkin : but this 
ſact is not ſufficiently aſcertained, The farther diſtinction 
into ſhrubs and under-ſhrubs, which is exceedingly atbi- 
trary and indeterminate, was firſt ſuggeſted by Cluſius, in 
a work intiiled Rariores & Exoticæ Planiz, publiſhed in 
1576; and adopted by Cæſalpinus aud others. See Dr. 
Hunter's edition of Evelyn's Sylva, p. 2. note“. 

From the obſervations of Malpighi, Dr. Grew, M, Re- 
neaume, Bradley, and others, there appears a great ſimili— 
tude between the mechaniſm of p/ants, and that of ani— 


mals; the parts of the former bear a conſtant analogy to | 


thoſe of the latter; and the vegetable and animal cecono- 
my appear both formed on the ſame model. To give an 
idea hereof, it will be neceſſary to deſcribe the parts 
whereof plants conſiſt. 5 | 
PLaxTs, anatomy of. The general and obvious parts of. a 
plant are five, viz. the root, the ſtem, the branches, the 
leaves, and the ſlower. A good microſcope diſcovers the 
conſtituent parts of a plant to be, 1. A very thin outer 
rind. 2. An inner rind, much thicker than the former. 
3. A blea, of a ſpongy texture. 4. A vaſcular ſeries. 5. 
A fleſhy ſubſtance, which anſwers to the wood of a tree 
or ſhrub. 6. Pyramidal veſſels, contained within the 
fleſh. And, 7. A pith. Whatever part of the plant we 


examine, we obſerve theſe and no more. The root, its 


aſcending (talk, and deſcending fibre, are one, and not 
three ſubſtances. 
one body; and what appears in the flower to be many 
parts is only compoſed of the extremities of the ſeven above 
mentioned. The cup terminates the outer bark; the 
inner rind ends in the outer petals ; the blea forms the 
inner petals; the vaſcular ſeries ends in the nectaria; the 
flch makes the filaments ; the pyramidal veſſels form the 
receptacle; the pith furniſhes the ſeeds and their cap- 
ſules. | | 
Trees, ſhrubs, and herbs are organized in the ſame man- 
ner; but the colour and thickneſs of their component 
parts are different, according to their reſpective natures. 
1. The outer bark, which firſt preſents itſelf to view, 
has the appearance of a fine film full of irregular meſhes, 


though in reality it conſiſts of two membranes, with a 


ſerics of veſſels between them. Theſe take their courſe 
upwards, and as they advance towards the cup of the 
flower, inoſculate with the ſmall veſſels of the inner bark, 
into which they pour part of the juices they have received 
from the earth and atmoſphere. The fine meſhes ſerve 
the purpoſes of inhalent or exhalent pores, according to 
the circumſtances of the weather. | 

2. The inner bark is much thicker than the outer. It is 
made up of ſeveral flakes laid evenly upon one another, 


each of which conſiſts of two membranes, incloſing a 
Vol. III. NY 271, 


This reduces the entire vegetable to 


| 


— 


x derm to languiſh for want of motion; and trees, ſurround- 


Alſton, in his Tyrociniem Botanicum, | 
wiſhes to conſider the diſtinction into trees and ſhrubs, | 
as a true natural diſtinction, and endeavours to trace its | 
foundation in the internal ſtructure of the plants them 


ſupply the place of the heart in animal, 


> * a. 
. 


ſeries of veſſels. Theſe communicate freely through the 
whole ſubſtance of the rind, and as they inofculate with 
the veſlels of the outer bark, fo they alſo communicate 
with thoſe of the ble. | 

3. The blea lies immediately under the inner bark. It is 
a ſingle ſubſtance of uniform ſttucture, of conſiderable 
thickneſs, and made up of beds of hexagonal cells; in 
the angles formed by theſe cells, we obſerve the veſſels of 
the blea, which pour their contents into the cells, that 


appear to be reſervoirs for the water imbibed by the plant. 


Underneath the blea lies, 

4. The vaſcular ſeries, whoſe ſtructure is extremely Gm- 
ple, being a ſingle courſe of greeniſh veſſels lodged be- 
tween two membranes. At a certain ſeaſon of the year, 
the juices of the vaſcular ſeries are very mucilagirovs. 
Its veſſels have a free communication with the wood and 
blea. The favourers of a circulation aſſert, that through 
theſe veſſels, which Mr. Bradley calls the venal veſſels, 
the returning ſap deſcends; but by the moſt accurate 
experiments of Dr. Hales, it appears that the vegetable 


| Juices do rife and fall in the ſame ſeries of veſſels, and 


conſequently have no CIRCULATION, 


* 


5. The wood, or fleſhy part of a plant is that in which the 
life of the vegetable ſeems to be placed. It is univerſal 
in the plant, and made up of ſtrong fibres. From this 
all the other parts are produced; it ſhoots a pith inward, 
and a rind, blea, and vaſcular ſeries outward. Through 
every part of the wood or fleſh, there are veſſels, called 
by the advocates of circulation, arterial veſſels, that con- 
vey a juice highly elaborated, the greateſt part of which 
has undergone the concoction of the rind*, blea, and 
vaſcular ſeries. Tbe woody fibres conſtitute an order of 
veſſels, which are named tracheæ. Theſe are filled with 


elaſtic air, and may be diſcovered by the eye, in the wood 


of all trees. The tracheæ form an arterial ſyſtem, and 
Being tilled 
with air, they become ſubject to the alternate effects of 
heat and cold. 3 | | 


6. The pyramidal veſſels ſpread through the whole ſub-. 


ſtance of the fleſh; and, as they advance upwards, their 
ramifications inoſculate, ſo as to prevent any poſſible ob- 
ſtruction of the ſap. Their juices are very highly elabo- 
rated, having paſſed through all the orders of ſap-veſſels. 
Their ſides are conſtantly in contact with the tracheæ; 

ſo that they are at all times ſubject to the viciſſitudes of 
the weather. The pyramidal veſſels communicate with, 
7. The pith, which is found in all trees, ſhrubs, and 
piants, occupying the center, but not always regularly 
continued. When examined by a microſcope, it has the 
appearance of a number of veſicles, and is of an uniform 
ſtructure. It does not appear to be abſolutely neceſſary 
to vegetation, becauſe elms aud other trees live and thrive 
without it, In trees it is found in the branches, being 
obliterated in the trunk. The veſſels of the fleſh commu- 
nicate with it, from which it receives a fluid, and it is 


probably the receptacle of part of the ſap ; it is alſo dif- 


covered in tranſverſe ſections of the ribs of leaves: and 
when minutely traced, it is found to run up to the ova- 
rium, where it forms the ſeeds and their capſules, | 

The fibres of a root are ſuppoſed to be ſimple capillary 


tubes; but upon a minute inſpeQion, we diſcover them 


to conſiſt of the ſeven component parts of a plant. At 
their extremities we obſerve a ſpongy kind of excreſcence 
pierced with innumerable ſmall holes, through which the 
nutritive juices of the earth are abſorbed, and which 
Boerhaave conſiders as analagous to the lacteals in ani- 
mals. When a plant has been pulled up, it will be re- 
tarded in its growth, until nature has renewed that 


ſpongy nipple. The bark and leaves bf a plant imbibe, at 


proper ſeaſons, the moiſture of the atmoſphere ; at other 
times they perſpire the ſuperfluous nouriſhment. The 
leaves are broad, in order the more readily to receive the 
moiſture of the air. The roots are formed ſharp and 
pointed, to make their paſſage more eaſily through the 
earth. But experiments ſhew, that a young tree may 
have its branches placed in the earth, and its roots ele- 
vated in the air; and in that invetted ſtate it will conti- 
nue to live and grow. The air contains, eſpecially dur- 
ing the ſummer months, all the principles of vegecation, 
which are greedily abſorbed by the veſſels of the leaves 
and bark; and conveyed to the innermoſt parts of the 
plant for its growth and fruCtification. When the air 
happens to be cold and moiſt, this abſorption takes place: 
when it is hot and dry, the ſame veſlels throw off the 
ſuperfluous moiſture by perſpiration. 


PLANTS; wconomy, or uſe of the parts of. The analogy, 


that ſubſiſts between plants and animals, bas induced ſome 
very eminent naturaliſts to ſuppole a regular circulation 
of the vegetable juices. Dl. Perrault, M. Major, M. 
Marriotte. Malpighi, and Grew, contended, much about 
the ſame time, for the CIRCULATION of the ſap. 

According to their microſcopical obſervations, the woed 
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ok trees and the fleſh of plants conſiſt of fine capillary 
tubes, which run parallel from the root, through the 
trunk and branches. Theſe are looked upon as arteries, 
Other minute veſſels were obſerved running between the 
wood and inner bark, whcih they diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of veins. They alſo deſcribed vety cortecly, the 
| trache or air-veſſels, whcih take their courſe through 
the fibres of the wood. From theſe preliminaries they 
reaſoned in this manner: the root having abſorbed a 
Guantity of juice from the earth, it is made to aſcend 
through the veſſels of the wood, by the alternate expan- 
lion and contraQtion of the tracheæ, aſſiſted by the natu- 
ral abſorption of the ſap-veſſels themſelves. They ſuppoſe 
the ſap to be rarefied to the degree of a fine vapour, in 
which ſtate it mounted upwatd to the extreme parts of 
the plant, where, meeting with the external air, it be- 
came condenſed into a liquor, and in that form, returned 
to the root by the venal ſyſtem, between the wood and 
bark. | 
Dr. Hales, in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, exploded 
this doctrine, and ſubſtituted another in its place, more 
conſonant to reaſon and experiment: and it is remarked, 
that, as Dr. Harvey eſtabliſhed the circniation of the 
BLOOD, in oppoſition to molt of the anatomiſts in Eu— 
rope, Dr. Hales clearly diſcovered the CIRCULATION of 
the /ap, againſt the opinion of almoſt every naturaliſt of 
his time. | 


In order to have a diſtin&t view of the motion of the ſap, | 


it is neceſſary to reflect, that the root, {tem, branches, 
and leaves are conſtructed in the ſame manner. Sallows, 
willows, vines, and molt ſhrubs, will grow in an inverted 
ſtate, with their tops downward in the earth. Dr. Brad- 
ley deſcribes the manner of inverting a young cherry- 
tree, the roots of which will put forth leaves, and the 
branches become roots. Hence it is evident, that the 
nutritive matter may be conveyed by the leaves as well as 
by the roots, their vaſcular ſtructure being the {ame. 


For underſtanding the motion of the ſap, according to 
theſe pcinciples, it is to be conſidered, that, during the 


heat of a ſummer's day, all plants perſpire freely from 
the pores of their leaves and bark. At that time the 
Juices are highly rarefied. The diameters of the tracheæ, 


or air-veſſels, are enlarged, ſo as to preſs upon and 


ſtraiten the veſſels that carry the ſap; in conſequence 
of which, their juices, not being able to eſcape by the 
roots, are preſſed upward, where there is the lea!t re- 


filtance, and perſpire off the excrementitious parts by the | 


leaves and top branches, in the form of vapour. When 
the ſolar heat declines, the trachez are contracted ; the 
ſap vellels arte enlarged, and the ſap ſinks down in the 
manner of the ſpirits of a thermometer. In conſequence 
of this change, the capillary veſſels of the leaves and 
top- branebes become empty. Being ſurrounded with the 


humid vapours of the evening, they {ill themſelves, from | 


the known laws of attraction, and ſend down the new- 


acquired juices to be mixed with thoſe that are more ela- 


borated. As ſoon as the ſun has altered the temperature 
of the air, the tracheæ become again diſtended, and the 
ſ.p-veſſels are ſtraitened. The ſame cauſe always pro- 


duces the ſame effect; and this alternate aſcent and deſ- 
cent through the ſame ſyſtem of veſſels, continues as long 


as the plant ſurvives. The irregular motion of the ſtem 
and branches is another cauſe that contributes to the aſ- 


cent of the ſap. Whenever theſe parts are agitated by | 


the air, they are made to aſſume & variety of angles, 
whereby the ſap-veſſels are ſuddenly ſtraitened. The 
contained juices, conſequently, receive reiterated im- 


pulſes, ſimilar to what happens to the blood of animals, 


from the contraction of the heart. Theſe obſervations 
convey a general idea of the motion of the ſap, which 


varies according to the temperatute of the weather; which | 


15 ſeldom the ſame in any ſucceeding moment: and, there- 


fore, the ſap mull. ſometimes move quick, and ſometimes. 


flow : it may riſe and fall many times in a day, puſhed 
upward by ſudden heats, and falling by ſudden cold. 
Thus the juices are blended, and the ſecretions for- 
warded. 

As to the manner in which the nutritive juices of the 
earth and atmoſphere are conveyed into the ſap-veilels, we 
are to conſider, that the outer back which covers every ex- 
ternal part of the vegetable, as well below as above the 
ſurface, is full of perſpiratoiy or abſorbent holes. The 
veſſels of this bark, being endowed with the power in- 
herent in capillary tubes, draw up the moiſture that is 
applied to their ſurface. From them it is commited to 
the veſſels of the inner bark. After receiving ſome de- 
gree of melioration, the ſap is delivered to the blea; 


from the blea, it paſſes, by anaſtomoſing canals, to the 


vaſcular ſeries. From thence to the wood or fleſh, Where 
it receives its laſt concoction. The nutritive particles, 
being ſeparated by the mechaniſm of theſe numerous ca- 
nals, are applied towards the fructification and increaſe 
of the plant; while the watery and cxcrementitious parts 
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are carried expeditiouſly to the leaves, where they ate 
perſpired off in the form of vapour. g 
It is eviden', however, that, as water contains but f 
particles that are fit for nouriſhment, it was este, 
that plants ſhould have a power of imbibing a large bo 
tion of that fluid. For which reaſon the Tt Rock 
conſidered bulk for bulk, takes in ſerenteen ti Ty 
more nouriſhment than a man, and conlequently "a 
ſpires more. Air, likewiſe, which contains the life 7 
vegetables, as well as of animals, and which czills in bs 
ſtates, both elaſtic and fixed, paſſes in both {tae 150 
the abſorbent veſſels of plants, and mixing with th 1 
Juices, circulates through every part. 4 
Dr. Hales, in his Statical Experiments unon the Vine 
diſcovered it aſcending with the ſap in the blee : 
ſon; and we learn from him that fxed arr conſtitutes 
near one third part of the ſolid contents of the heart of 
oak; and it is found to bear the ſame proportion in peas 
beans, and other vegetable ſubſtances. From the com. 
binations of the nutritive particles thus received, a num⸗ 
ber of different fluids are prepared in the fame 4/444, 
The univettfel juice of a plant is 1 limped ſub-acid quer 
which, as it moves through the innumerable {mail sets 
becomes more and more concocted, and is the 
maſs from which all the juices are derived. It may be 
called the blood of the pluut. By a certain modification 
it produces high-flavourcd oils, gums, honey, wax, tur— 
pentine, rolin, and even the conſtituent parts of the 
plant itſelf. See Food of PLANTS. | 
PLANTS, generation of. All plants are produced from 
ſeeds, as all animals are produced from eggs, and the 
proceſs of nature is very ſimilar in both kiuds of gene- 
ration. The ſmalleſt vegetables have ſe2ds, though often 
not diſcoverable by the naked eye: Valiſnerius has diſco« 
vered the ſeeds in ducks meat, and Micheli bas diſcove:- 
ed them in the mucor and byſſus; Bobart in che ferns; 
Linnzus in the moſſes; and Reaumur in the . fungi, 
Millletoe is alſo known to be produced from feed; and 
the ſeſſile and flat funguſes, which ſome contider as mor— 
bid excreſcences, are now known to be true ſpecies. of 
thoſe agarics, which are furniſhed with caps and ſleme, 
and grow on the ground, whoſe feeds falling en a moitt 
tree, produce, as it were, half caps without ſtems. Be— 
ſides, that feeds are the eggs of plants appears from hence, 
that as every eng produces an offspring {imilac to the pa- 
rent, ſo do alfſo the feeds of vegetables, ant therefore, 
they allo are eggs. A ſeed reſembles the egg of a hen; 
as this, as well as the egg, has a ſhell, external mem- 
brane or film, a membrane including the yolk, the yolk 
itfelf, and the ſcar or point of life, In lecds the white 
is wanting, becauſe the moiſture of the earth ſupplies its 
place, and nouriſhes the embryo of the plant. When 
the flower is going off, the ſeed begins to ſwell, and on 
the outſide there is ſeen a veſicle, which is the amnion 
df Malpighi, furniſhed with an umbilical chord or navel- 
{tring, which is produced through the chorion to the op- 
oſite fide of the egg. While with the egy, the amtion 
increaſeth, on its top is obſerved another ſmall body, 
which likewiſe increaſeth continually, till it has filled 
the whole chorion and egg; and the amniou and chorion 
are turned inte the external ſhell or coat of the ſced. 
Thus, as the ſame changes are brought «bout on the 
ſeed as in the egg, the ſeeds mult be the eggs of Y 
Farther, that p/ants ſpring from eggs, is plain from the 
lobes, which, when we ſpeak of cows aud ſimilar qua- 
drupeds, are nothing elſe than ſeveral ſecundines, always 
adhering to che foetus, drawing their ſupply of fluids from 
the matrix, which fluids they prepare for the nouriſhment 
of the tender ſœtus. That moſt plants have ſeminal 
leaves or lobes is very well known. Theſe ſeminal leaves 
once conſtituted the whole ſeed, except the hilum, oc 
little heart, in which is the point of life; and theſe lobes 
prepare the noutiſhment for the very tender plant, will 
it be able to ſtrike root in the earth; in the fame man- 
ner as the yolk in an egg, becoming the piacenta, pre- 
partes the nouriſhment, and ſends it by the navei-iiting 
to the chick; after which they drop off. Hencz it an- 
pears, that the ſeminal leaves are the lobes; but ace 
all lobes proceed from the egg or ſeed, we may faire 
conclude that p/ants are produced from eggs. But as nv 
egg can produce an animal, till it be impregnated or ke— 
cundated by the male, it will be nece{ury to inveſtigate the 
ſituation of the genital organs deſtined by nature 101 this 
purpoſe in plants. i 
t is plain, that the genital organs of þ/ats mult be h- 
tuated where the ſeeds are produced, but the feeds ar 
produced where the flower and fruit are; therefore in. 
flower and fruit are the genital organs of 7e Aud 
as there was never a clear and evident example produced 
of any plant which wanted flowers and fruit, thouph 
they might not be diſtinctly known on account of their 
exceeding minuteneſs, we may jullly tay, that the clſence ot 
lants confiltintheir fruCtification, Moreoverzas 8 
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recedes the birth in animals, the flower in plants always | 
precedes the fruit; and, therefore, we are neceſſarily led 
to aſcribe fecundation to the flower, and the birth or ex- 
cluſion of the ſeed to the ripe fruit, The flower, may, 
conſequently, be defined to be the genital organs of a 
plant, ſerving for fecundation, and the fruit to be the ge- 
nital organs ſerving for the birth or maturation of the 
ſeed. And fince we know that there are many plants, 
ſome of which want the calyx, others the corolla, others 
the filaments of the ſtamina, and others the ſtyle, but 
that all lowers, the moſſes only excepted, are furniſhed 
with the antbetæ or ſtigmata, or both together; theſe 

arts muſt conſtitute the eflence of the flower. If we 
find a flower with antherz, but no ſtigmata, we may alſo 
aſſuredly find another flower either in the ſame, or a diffe- 
rent plant of the ſame ſpecies, which has ſtigmata with 
the antherz, or without them. The act of fecundation 
is performed in the flower, and, therefore, the genital 
organs of both ſexes muſt be preſent in the flower; not, 
indeed, always in one and the fame flower, but it is 
ſufficient that thoſe of the male be in one flower, and 
thoſe of the female in the other; and theſe genital or- 
gans are the antherz and ſtigmata. The antherz, or male 
organs of generation in flowers, are nothing elſe but the 
bodies which prepare and contain the male ſperm; there- 
fore theſe antheræ are the teſticles together with the ſe- 
minal veſicles, and their duſt the genuine male ſperm of 
plants, anſwering to thoſe particles which are called ani- 
malcules in the male ſperm of animals. This propoſition 
may be evinced by the following arguments : the anther | 
and their duſt always come before the fruit; and when 
they ſhed their duſt, which they do before the flower has 
attained its full vigour, they have performed their office, 


and then they drop and become uleleſs. Beſides, the | 


anther are fo ſituated in the flower, that their duſt, 
which is the male ſperm, may reach the piſtil or female 
organs; for the ſtamina either ſurround the piſtil, as in 
molt flowers, or if the piſtil incline to the upper fide of 
the flower, the ſtamina do the ſame ; or if the piſtil nods, 
the ſtamina aſcend. | | 
Farther, the antheræ and ſtigmata are in full vigour at 
the ſame time, both when they are in the fame flower 
and when they are in ſeparate flowers. Moreover, if we 
cut aſunder the anther before they have ſhed their duſt, 
their ſtructure will be found altogether as wonderful and 
curious as that of the ſeed-veſlcls themſelves ; for within 
they conſiſt of one, two, three, or four cells; and they open 
either longitudinally, or at the baſe, ſeparating into pieces 
or valves, or from the top, or at the two points or horns. 
And, if we cut off the antberæ of any plant which bears 
but one flower, taking care at the ſame time that no other 
plant of the ſame ſpecies is near it, the fruit proves abor- 
tive, or at leaſt produces ſeeds which will not vegetate. 
Finally, the figure of the fertilizing duſt will clearly 


convince any one that this fine powder is not accumulated ' 
by chance, or from the dryneſs of the antherz. 
 Ma'pighi, Grew, Moreland, and Geoffroy, who have 
viewed the figure of theſe particles with good microſcopes, 
found all of them exactly equal to one another, but in 
different genera as great a difference in ſhape and figure 
as the ſeeds themſelves ever have. "The powder of the 


antheræ, in point of fecundation, anſwers to Leewen- | 


hoek's animalcules in the male ſperm ; and the ſtigma 
which receives this duſt is always moiſtiſh, that the duſt 
may inſtantly adhere or ſtick to it. That the ſtigmata, 
which are the other eſſential parts of a flower, are the 
female organ of generation, may be proved by the fol- 
lowing conliderations : the parts of the piſtillum are 


the germen, the ſtyle, and the ſtigma; the germen, or | 


ſeed-bud, while the plant is in flower, is always imper— 
fect and immature, being only the rudiment of the future 
fœtus; the ſtyle is no effential part, for it is wanting in 
many ſpecies of p/ats ; but the germen can never bring 
the fruit to maturity, except it be within the flower along 
with the ſtigma. Hence it follows, that the ſtigma is that | 
part of the flower which receives the impregnating duſt, 
This will farther appear, it we conlider, that the ſtigma 
is always ſo ſituated, that the antheræ, or their impreg- 
nating duſt, can reach it ; moreover, it has always a figure 
peculiar to itſelf, ſo that in moſt (though not all) p/ants 
it is double when the fruit conſiſts of two cells; triple 
when the ſeed-veſſel has three cells; quadruple when it 
has four cells, &c. Again, the ſtigmata are always in 
ſull vigour at the ſame time with the anthers : belides, 
the ſtigmata in molt plants, when they have diſcharged 
their office, drop off in the ſame manner as the antheræ 
do; which proves, that the {tigmata contribute nothing 
to the ripening of the fruit, but ſerve only for the purpole 
of generation. If the ſtigma be cut off before they 
have received the impregnating duſt of the antherz, the 
plant is caſtrated as to the female organs, and the fruit 


— — 


bringing the farina of the males to the females. 


ſame method as in thoſe of the date-tree. 


periſnes. The ſligma of the flower has, beſides, two | 
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other ſingular properties: viz. that it is always diveſted 
of the cuticle or film, nor has it any bark as the other 
parts have, and then it is always bedewed with a moiſture. 
Upon the whole it appears, that the generation of plants 


is accompliſhed by the antherꝶ ſhedding their duſt on the 


ſtigmata, It is not ſufficiently clear, in what way the ge- 
neration of animals is accompliſhed ; but thus far we 
are certain, that the male ſperm. muſt come in contact 
with the female organ, if there be any impregnation. In 
the vegetable kingdom the genital duſt is carried by the 
air to the moilt ſtigmata, where the particles burſt and 
diſcharge their exceeding fine or ſoluble contents, which 
impregnate the ovary. This will appear if it be conſider- 
ed, that when a plant is in flower, and the duſt of the 
antheræ flying about, part of this duſt viſibly lights upou 
and clings to the ſtigma ; the ſtamina and piſtillum are 
generally of the ſame height, that the male duſt may 
more eaſily come at the ſtigma, and in thoſe plants where 
this is not the caſe, a fingular proceſs of fecundation 
may be obſerved: thus in the African tree crane's bill, 
or geranium inquinans, where the piſtillum is ſhotter than 
the ſtamina, the flowers before they blow are pendulous, 


but upon their opening they ſtand upright, that the pow- 


der may fall upon the ſtigma; after which they again 
nod till the fruit is ripe, and then ſtand upright a ſecond 
time, that their ſeeds may be more eaſily ſcattered about. 
In ſome of the pinks, the piſtilla, which are longer than 
the ſtamina, are bent back like ram's horns towards the 
antheræ. | 


Again, the ſtamina for the moſt part ſurround the pillil= 


lum, ſo that ſome of the duſt is always blown by the wind 
on the ſtigma. Moreover, the ſtamina and piſtillum 
come at the ſame time, not only in one and the ſame 
flower, but alſo where ſome are male and others female, 
on the ſame plant, very few excepted. | 
Farther, in almoſt all ſorts of flowers we ſee how they 


expand or open by the heat of the ſun, but in the even- 


ing and a moiit ſtate of the air, they eloſe or contract 
their flowers, leſt the moiſture getting to the duſt of the 


antherz ſhould coagulate the ſame, and render it incapable 


of being blown on the ſtigma; but when once the fecun- 


dation is over, the flowers neither contract in the even- 


ing, nor yet againſt rain. 


The culture of palm-trees -furniſhes a deciſive con- 
firmation of the ſame doctrine of vegetable gene ta- 


tion. That the culiivators of the common palm-tree 
or date: tree, cut off the male ſpadixes, and place 
them over the females, is recorded by Theophraſtus, 
Pliny, Proſper Aipinus, Tournefort, Kezmpter, and 
others; and if they neglect to do this, the dates are 
harſh, bad-taſted, and many trees wholly deſtitute of 
nuts or fruit. The date- tree is every year thus impreg= 
nated in Arabia, Perſia, and Egypt, by the inhabitants. 
The wind does on many occaſions ferve as a vehicle for 
M. 
Geoffroy cites a ſtory from Jovius Pontanus, who relates, 
that in his time there were two palm: trees, the one male, 
cultivated at Briudiſi, the other female, in the wood of 
Otranto, fifteen leagues apart; that this latter was ſe- 
veral years without bearing any fruit; till at length, riſing 
above the other trees of the foreſt, ſo as it might ſee (lays 
the poet) the male palm-tree at Brindiſ, it then began to 
bear fruit in abundance. M. Geoffroy makes no doubt 
but that the tree then only began to bear fruit, becauſe 
it was in a condition to catch on its -branches the farina 
of the male brought thither by the wind. In the male 
and females of the piſtachia nut tree they obſerve the 
We may ob- 
ſerve farther, that ſince the male duſt is generally of 
greater ſpecific gravity than the alr, in moſt plants that 
have the piſtillum longer than the ſtamina, the all-wiſe 
Creator has made the flowers nodding, that the powder 
may more eaſily reach the ſtigma. With reſpeCt to thoſe 
plants, whole items grow under water, the flowers, a 
little before they blow, emerge or riſe above the ſurface of 
the water; and thoſe, all whoſe parts grow under water, 
about the time of flowering, raiſe their flowering ſtems 
above the water, which ſtems fink again as ſoon as the 
time of Lowering is over. A ſimilar concluſion may be 
farther eſtabliſhed from the conſideration of all forts of 
flowers; but enough has been ſaid to prove, that the ge- 
neration of plants is performed by the genital duſt of the 
antherz falling on the moiſt ſtigma or temale organ, 
which duit, by the help of the moiſture, adheres and 
burſts, diſcharging its contents, the ſubtile particles of 
which are ablorbed by the {tyle, into the ovarium, ger- 
men, or ſeed-bud. However, the duſt of the anthers 
does not penetrate through the ſtyle to the germen and 
rudiments of the ſeed, as ſome writers have ſuppoled : 
the contrary appears to be the cale from opening a flower 
of the Oriental rough poppy, with a large Jower, cuttin 
its piſtillum perpendiculaily downwards; and the lamel.- 
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hr or folds, the placentæ and the ſmall ſeeds ſticking to 


them will be found of a pure white colour, though at the 
ſame time the ſtyle and all the ſtigma are wholly tinged. 


with a purple hue from the duſt of the antheræ. Hence 
we may conclude, that not one grain or particle of the 
farina enters the fold of the receptacle or ſeeds them- 
ſelves. | | 

We may cloſe this account with obſerving upon the 
whole, that the calyx is the marriage-bed, in which the 


ſtamina and piſtilla, the male and female organs, celebrate 


the nuptials of plants, and where they are cheriſhed and 
defended from external injuries; the corolla or petals are 


the curtains, cloſely ſurrounding the genital organs, in | 


order to keep off ſtorm, rain, or cold; but when the 
ſun ſhines bright, they freely expand, both to give acceſs 
of the ſun's rays, and the fecundating duſt: the flaments 
are the ſpermatic veſſels by which the juice, ſccteted 
from the plant, is carried to the antherz ; the anthere 


are the tellicles, and may not ary be compared to | 


the ſoft roe or milt of fiſhes : the duſt of the antheræ an- 
ſwers to the ſperm and ſeminal animalcules; for though 
it is dry, that it may be the more eaſily conveyed by the 


wind, yet it gets moiſture upon touching the ſtigma: | 


the ſtigma is that external part of the female organ, which 


receives the male duſt, and on which the male duſt acts: 


the ſtyle is the vagina or tube, through which the effluvia 
of the male duſt paſs to the germen or ſeed-bud : the 
germen is the ovary, for it contains the unimpregnated 
or unfertilized feeds: the pericarpium or ſeed-veſſel an- 
ſwers to the impregnated ovary, and in fact, is the fame. 
with the germen or ſeed-bud, only increaſed in bulk and 


loaded with fertile ſeeds ; the ſeeds ate the eggs. More- | 


over, the calyx is a produCtion of the external bark of the 


plant; the corolla of the inner bark; the ſtamina of the | 


alburnum or white ſap ; the pericarpium or ſeed-veſſel 


ol the woody ſubſtance ; and the ſeeds of the pith of the 


tree; for in this manner they are placed, and in this they 


are alſo unfolded ; fo that in the flower we find all the 


internal parts of a p/ant unfolded. | 


The ſtomach of plants is the earth, from which they re- 


ceive their nouriſhment, and the fineſt and moſt ſubtile 
parts of its ſoil is their chyle; the root, which carries 
the chyle from the ſtomach to the body of the plant, is 


analogous to the lacteals or chyliferous veſlcls of animals: 


the trunk, which ſupports and gives ſtrength to the whole 
plant, is analogous to the bones: the leaves, by which 


plants tranſpire, are inſtead of lungs, and they may be allo | 


compared to the muſcles of animals, for by their agita- 


tion with the wind the plant is put in motion; on which | 


account herbs furniſhed with leaves cannot thrive, except 
they have air; but ſucculent plants which have no leaves, 
though ſhut up in green-houſes and quite deprived of 


the external air, thrive very well: heat is to plants ana- 
logous to the heart in animals, for they have no heart, 


nor have they occaſion for any ; becauſe they live like 
polypes in the animal kingdom; their juices mixed with 
air being propelled through their veſſels, but not circu- 


lated back again by returning veſſels. Plants have gene- 


rally their genital organs placed at their ramifications, as 
animals have theirs at the ramification of the iliac veſſels, 


with this difference, that the ramifications of plants aſ- 


cend, whereas thoſe of animals go downwards or back- 


Wards; whence the ancients called a plant an inverted | 
animal. Pliny obſerves, that there is in plants a natural | 
inſtinct to generation, and that the males by a certain | 


blaſt, and ſubtile powder do conſummate the nuptials on 
the females, See Hunter's edit. of Evelyn's Sylva, p. 
416, &c. notes. : | 
For the manner wherein the farina fecundifies, M. Geof- 
froy advances two opinions :—1. That the farina being 
always found of a ſulphureous compolition, and full of 
ſubtile Hen parts (as appears from its ſprightly 
odour) falling on the piſtils of the flowers, there reſolves, 


and the ſubtileſt of its parts penetrating the ſubſtance of | 


the piſtil and the young fruit, excite a fermentation ſuſh- 
cient to open and unfold the young plant, incloſed in the 


embryo of the ſeed. In this hypothelis the ſzed is ſup- 


poſed to contain the plant in miniature, and only to want 
à proper juice to untold its parts, and make them grow. 
The ſecond opinion is, that the fatina of the flower is 
the firſt germ or bud of the new plant, and needs nothing 
-to unfold it, and enable it to grow, but the juice it finds 
repared in the embryos of the ſeed, Ty 
heſe two theories of vegetable generation, the reader 
will obſerve, bear a ſttict analogy to thoſe two of animal 
generation; viz. either that the young animal is in the 
ſemen maſculinum, and only needs the juice of the ma- 
trix to cheriſh and bring it forth ; or that the animal is 
contained in the female ovum, and needs only the male 
ſeed to excite a fermentation, &c. 
M. Geoffroy rather takes the proper ſeed to be in the fa— 
rina; inaſmuch as the belt microſcopes do not diſcover 
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the leaſt appearance of any bud in the 1; 6 
the grains, when eee before the be at 70. oh 
their duſt. In leguminous plants, if the leaves 180 5 
mina be removed, and the piſtil, or that part Whicl 1 
comes the pod, be viewed with the microſcope, bel 7 
the flower be opened; the little green tranſparent beben 
Iz, which ate to become the grains, will appear in mw 
natural order; but ſtill ſhewing nothing elſe but th FAT 
coat or ſkin of the grain. If the obſery 7 


| ation be 10 
nued for ſeveral days ſueceſſively, in e e 
they advance, the veſiculz will be found to ſwell. by 


degrees to become replete with a limpid li Where 
wheu the des ears to be ſhed, La Ti Nr, 
flower to fall, we obſerve a little greeniſh ſpeck 50 b ; 
bule, floating about at large. At Grſt there is 18 
appearance of organization in this little boqy; du i 
time, as it grows, we begin to diſtinguiſh two little leave 
like two horns. The liquor diminiſhes inſenfht as he 
little body grows, till at length the grain e 15 
opake ; when upon opening it, we find its cavity Beg 
with a young plant in miniature; conhiting of X little 
germ or plumula, a little root, and the lobes of the beat 
or pea, &c. | TY” 5 
The manner wherein this germ of the apex enters th 
veſicula of the ſeed, is not very difficult to deierniine, 
For, beſides that the cavity of the piſtil reaches froth the 
top to the embryos of the grains, thoſe grains or veſiculy 
have a litile aperture correſponding to the extremity of 
the cavity of the piſtil, ſo that the ſmall duſt, or farin 
may eaſily fall through the aperture into the mouth of the 
veſicula, which is the embryo of the grain. This cavit F 
or cicatricula, is much the ſame in moſt grains, and 1 
is eaſily obſerved in peas, beans, &c. without the micto- 
ſcope. The root of the little germ is jult againſt this 
aperture, and through this it paſſes out when the little 
grain comes to germinate, 
The procets of nature in the generation of vegetables, 
and the apparatus ſhe has contrived for that purpoſe, 
ate fo curious, and withal fo little known 2 75 
us, that we hall illuſtrate them farther with figures; 
taking the melon for our example, in regard the parts of 
generation are here very diſtinct. | 
By the way it muſt be obſerved, that though the melon 
contains both fexes, yet the diſpoſitions of the organs 
differs, here, from that of the tulip : in effect, on the 
melon plant are two diltinet flowers, or bloſſoms, the one 
doing the male office, the other the female; when we 
ſhall therefore call the male and female flower, 
In Tab. Nat. Hi/t. fig. 10 is repreſented the male flower or 
blofſom ot the pumpion, a plant of themelon kind, the leaves 
being ſtripped from the circle FF. A B E repreſent the 
head, placed in the centre of the flower, and formed of the 
circumvolutions of the apices B, and ſuſtained by four 
columns, GGG. The part B of the head repreſents 
the circumvolutions of the apices while yet ſhut ; and 
the part E repreſents them open, and covered with the 
farina, which they before contained, but which is diſful- 
ed on the outſide when the plant arrives at maturity. 
Each apex forms a kind of canal ſeparated by a partition 
into two, A grain of the farina is repreſented by D. 
H repreſents the pedicle that ſuſtain the flower, and 
which in the male flower produces nothing. _ 
Fig. II. repreſents the female flower, or bloſſom of the 
pumpion, or that which bears the fruit. The leaves arc 
ſtripped off the circle F F, as betore, the better to ſhew 
the other parts. The knot of the flower, or the embryo 
of the fruit, is repreſented by A. The piſtil is repre- 
ſented by BB; and is only a continvation of the em- 
bryo of the fruit A. The top of the piſtil ſpreads in BB 
into ſeveral oblong bodies, each ſeparable into two lobes. 
Theſe bodies are very rough, furniſhed with hairs and 
little velicles proper to catch the duſt of the male flower, 
and to conduct them to the mouths of the canals, which 
communicate as far as the cells of the grains contained | 
in the young fruit. Upon cutting the piltil tranſverſely 
in its ſmalleſt part, we find as many canals as there are 
diviſions in its head; which canals correſpond to as many 
little cells, each including two order of grains, or ſecds, 
ranged in a ſpongy placenta, | 
This doctrine of generation affords us a hint how to alter, 
1mprove, &c. the taſte, form, and quality, of fruits, &c. 
viz. by impregnating the flower of oue, with the fart 
of another of the ſame claſs. | 
To this accidental coupling and intermixing It is, that 
the numberleſs varieties of new fruits, flowers, Ke. 
produced every year by our gardeners, with many other 
phenomena in the vegetable kingdom, ate to be aleribed. 
PLAnTs, dijeaſes of, See DisEASES of Plants. 
PLanTs, fecundity of. See VECUNDITY, and r 
of PLANTS, intra, 
PLANTS flowering of. See FLOWERING. 


PLANTS, /v6d, pabulum, or paſture of, is the matter of theit 


noutiſhment 


What this matter is, has been 
the ſubject of conſiderable diſpute. We ſhall enceavour 


in the ſequel of this article to colleCt the principal opi- 
nions that have occurred to us on this ſubject, and to 


nouriſhment and increaſe. 


Fate what appears to be the molt rational and the molt 
conformable to the lateſt experiments and obſervations. 
The ancients, in general, aſcribed to the earth the power 
of producing plants and animals; and ſor this reaſon 
they gave it the general title of parent earth, and mother 
of all things. They ſuppoſed that into this common parent 
all things returned again at laſt; and that after a time of 
diſſolution in its bowels, they reverted back again into 
the formation of more bodies of the ſame kind. Even 
thoſe among them, who aſſerted the doctrine of the four 
elements, allowed that the earth was the matter which 
conſtituted thoſe bodies, and that the other three, that 1*, 


fire, air, and water, ſerved only to convey and diſtribute. 


this as occaſion required; and Thales is only miſunder- 


{tood, when he is ſuppoſed to deviate in his opinion from 


this general ſyſtem of the ancients. 


But though the ancients generally aſcribed to the earth 


the power of producing animals and other bodies, the 


moderns have adopted another opinion, viz. that water 


is the origin of all. Lord Bacon was one of the firſt who 
argued on this principle: he ſays, that plants derive their 
nouriſhment principally, if not altogether, from water ; 
and that the earth only ſerves to keep the ſtalk upright, 
and to defend the root from an exceſs of heat or of cold. 
Since the time of this great author, many have been 
more expreſs in aſſerting, and more poſitive in defending 
this opinion; and they have affirmed, that water is the 


only principle of all natural things, ſuppoſing that, by | 


ſome ſecret proceſs of nature, water is tran{muted into 
ſtones, plants, and other ſubſtances. Helmont attempted 


| to eſtabliſh this doctrine by many experiments: and Mr. | 
| Boyle, who followed him through the whole courſe of | 


his experiments, ſeems to aſſent to his opinion, that wa- 
ter is tranſmuted by nature into wood and ſtone ; though, 
in his uſual way, be delivers his thoughts with great mo- 
deſty and candour, | ow 
The two principal facts upon which their opinion is 
founded, are that of mint aud ſome other plants growing 
in water; and that of a tree being planted in a ſmall 
quantity of earth, which, being baked to a dryneſs, and 


weighed before the tree was let in it, and again baked, | 


and weighed afterwards, will be found to have loſt no- 
thing of its own weight; though the tree has increaſed 
to a very great degree, merely, as they ſay, from the wa- 
ter with which they have, from time to time, moiſtened 
this earth, | 


To the laſt experiment it might be objected, that it is not 


eaſy to bake earth to the ſame degree of dryneſs twice 
over, ſo as to have any hopes ot being exack in the 


weight; but allowing the greateſt pothble degree ot. 


exactucls, the experiment mutt be inconcluſive, unleſs it 


could be proved that the water which was uſed was pure 


and homogeneous, and not charged with any terreltrial 
matter: for if it were, the plant might owe its increale 
to that alone, and the water only ſerve, according to the 


dectrine of the ancients, to convey and diſtribute this | 


grand nourithing element, in a neceſſary and proper 
manner. Water always contains a ſolution of animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances; and theſe may conſtitute the nou- 
riſhment of plants, whillt the element, in which they are 


ſuſpended, acts only as a vehicle, in guiding them through 


the tine veſſels of the vegetable body. In conformity to 
the firſt experiment, it has been alledged, that the hya- 
cinth, and other bulbous roots are known to perfect their 
flowers in pure water, See FLOWERING of Plants. 

Hence ſuperficial obſervers have deduced an argument in 
t,vour of water being the food of vegetables. | 

But the truth is, the roots, item, and flowers of ſuch 
plants are nourithed by the mucilaginous juices of the 
bulb, diluted by the ſucrounding water : this mucilage is 
Juſt ſuthcient to perfect the flower, and no more. Such 
a bulb neither forms ſeeds, nor ſends forth off ſets; at 
the end of the ſeaſon, it appears weak, ſhrivelled, and 
exhauſted, and is rendered unatit to produce flowers the 


lucceeding year. A root of the ſame kind, that has been 


ted by the oily and mucilaginous juices of the earth, 
eſfſeatially differs in every particular. It has a plump 
appearance, is full of mucilage, wich off-ſets upon its 
des. | 

That water is the food of vegetables has been alſo argued, 
from letting a ſprig of balm, mint, or ſuch plant in a 
Phial of pure water, without any mixture of eaith ; in 
which ſtate the ſprig grows, and puts forth roots, leaves, 
and branches. Agreeable to which is another experi- 
ment of Van Helmont; who, drying two hundred pounds 
of earth, and planting a willow which weighed five 
pounds in it, watered it only with rain or diſtilled water 


and to ſecure it from any earth, covered it with a per- 
Vol. III. No 272. 


| | 


yet the earth was only diminiſhed two ounces. 


purple, &c. 
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ferated tin cover; ft five years' end, weighing the kres 
with all the leaves it had borne in that time, he found it 
to weigh one hundred and ſixty- nine pounds three ounces; 


Dr. Woodward has made many experiments, with a view 
of aſcertaining this point; from the reſult of which he 
draws conclutions favourable to the opinion which has very 
generally prevailed, till of late, that earth is the nutri- 
ment of plants. Moſt of his experiments were made 
with ſprigs of mint, and ſome other plants nicely weighed 
and incloſed in equal glaſs phials, well covered up with 
parchment ; leaving room for the ſtems to aſcend through 
it, and filled with water; ſome with ſpring water, others 
with rain water, and others with Thames water. At the 
end of ſeventy-ſeven days, he took them all out again, 
and weighed them, and alſo the water left; and com- 
puted the weight of water expanded on them, and the 


proportion of the increaſe of the plant to the expence of 
the water. 


The next year, viz. 1692, he made freſh 
experiments with the ſame phials and the ſame ſorts of 


plants, weighed as before, only ſome were filled with 


Hyde-park conduit water alone, others with the ſame 
water, and a certain proportion of garden earth diſſolved 
in it; and others with the ſame water diſtilled. At the 
end of fifty- ſix days, he weighed the plants, waters, &c. 
and computed that each plant had gained, what quan- 
tity of water was expended on the pant, and the pro- 
portion of the increaſe of the plant to the decreaſe of the 
water. 


"The reſult of all theſe experiments he gives us in the 


following obſervations and reflections. 1. In plants of 
the ſame kind, the leſs they are in bulk the imaller 
quantity of the fluid maſs, in which they are ſet, is 
drawn off: the conſumption, where the mats is of equal 
thickneſs, being nearly proportional to the bulk of the 


plant. In reality, the water ſeems to aſcend up the veſſels 


of plants in much the ſame manner as in a filtre; and, 
therefore, it is no wonder, that the larger filire ſhould 
draw off more water than the ſmaller; or that a plant, 


which hath more and larger veſſels, ſhould take up a 


greater ſhare of the fluid in which it is ſer, than one that. 
has fewer. 2. Much the greater part of the fluid maſs, 
thus drawn off and conveyed into the plants, does not ſettle 
or abide there ; but paſſes through their pores and exhales 
up into the atmolphere. See Perſpiration of PLANTS. 

The leaſt proportion of the water expended was to the 


augment of the plant as 46 or 50 to i; and in ſome as 
100, 200, Nay in one as 700 to 1. Nor does this humi- 


dity go off alone; but it utually carries with it many parts 


of the ſame nature with thoſe, of which the Plant, through 


which it paſſcs, conſiſts: the groſſer, indeed, are not ſo 
ealily borne up into the atmoſphere, but are uſually de- 
poſited on the lurtace of leaves, flowers, and other parts 
of the plants; whence proceed our mannas, bon-ys, and 
other gummous exudations of vegetables; but the finer and 
lighter parts are with greater eale tranſmitted to the at- 
molphere, where they are conveyed to our organs of ſmell, 
and by the air we draw in reſpication ; and they are plea- 
tant or otfenſive, beneficial or injurious to us, accordin 

to the nature of the plants from which they ariſe. And 
as theſe owe their rite to the water that aſcends out of the 
earth, through the bodies of plants, we may hence 
perceive the reaſon why they are more numerous in the 
air in wet ſummers, aud a greater quantity of odours is 


found exhaling from vegetables in warm humid ſeaſons, 


than in any other. 3. A great part, ſays Dr. Wood- 
ward, of the terreitrial matter that is mixed with watec 
aſcends up into the plant, as well as the water. There 
was much more terrettrial matter, at the end of the expe- 
riment, in the water of the glaſſes that had no plants in 
them, than in thoſe which had plants. The garden mouid 
diffolved in tome of the glailes was confiderably diminith- 
ed and carried off; nay the terreſtrial and vegetable mat- 
ter was borne up in the 'tubes filled with ſand, cotton, 
&e. in ſich quantity as to be evident to ſenſe; and the 
bodies in the cavities of the other tubes, that had their 
lower ends immerſed in water, wherein ſaffron, cochi- 
neal, &c. had been infuſed, were tinged with yellow, 

Marine plants, he obſerves, abſorb mineral 
matter with the vegetables. As for the vegetable matter, 
this is ſo hue and light, as to be ſurprifingly adapted and 
diſpoſed to attend water in all its motions, and into each 
of its receſſes : for if water be percolated with all the care 
imaginable, and filtered ever ſo many times, yet ſome 
terreſtrial matter will remain. Dr. Woodward filtered 
water through ſeveral ſheets of thick paper, and aftet— 
wards, through very clole fine cloth, twelve times dou- 
bled 3 and this he did repeatedly : and yet a conſiderable 
quantity of this matter diſcovered itſelt, aſter all his pains, 
in the water. Hence he reaſons, that if it here paſſes in- 
terſtices that are ſo very ſmall and fine, along with the 
water, it is leſs ſtrange that it ſhould attend it in its paſſage 
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through the ducts and veſſels of plants! and although in 


filtering and diſtilling the water, ſome of the earthy 
matter with which it was before impregnated is inter- 


cepted, and made to quit it, yet that which remains in 
the water aſter theſe operations is fine and light, and 


ſuch as, in his apprehenſion, is peculiarly fit for the nou- 


riſnment and growth of vegetables, This, he ſays, is 
the caſe of tain-water; the quantity of terreſtrial matter 
in it is not great; but it is chiefly of the light kind, and 
ſo perfectly difiolved and reduced to ſingle corpuſcles, fit 
to enter the tubules and vefſſels of plants; on which ac- 
count this water is ſo fertile and prolific. The reaſon 
why all the terreſtrial matter mixed with the water does 
not aſcend into the plant is, that the mineral matter com- 
poſes a great part of it; and this is not only groſs and 
pendulous, but ſcabrous and inflexible, and not diſpoſed 
to enter the pores of the roots: beſides many of the ſim- 
ple vegetable particles, by degrees, unite and form ſmall 
clods of molecule, which adhere to the extremities of 
the roots; and others of them, entangled in a loofcr 


manner, form the nubeculz or green bodies ſo commonly 


obſerved in ſtaguant water; theſe, when thus conjoined, 
are too big to enter the pores or aſcend up the veſſels of 
#/ats, which fingly they might have done. | 

We thall here obſerve, that this green matter is itſelf a 
ant, probably belonging to the genus of CONFERVA: 
The ſeeds of it float inviſibly in the air, in ſinuate them- 
ſelves into the veſſels of water, through the ſmalleſt aper- 


tures, and then diffuſe themſelves through the whole 


maſs of it; and are capable of producing plants, in all 
ſeaſons in the year, whenever they meet with water, 
eſpecially if it be impregnated with a proper proportion 
of vegetable or animal ſubſtance, in a ſtate of putre- 
{xction. But though the richelt pabulum for this Pau 
is the putreſcent parts of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
ſome of them are unfavourable to it, and prevent 1ts 
growth, | 
Dr. Priſtley has made many curious experiments on this 
green matter, or water-mols, as he calls it; and ſhewn 
bow, by the influence of the light, it contributes to depu- 
rate or dephlogiſticate the air previouſly contained in 
water. Obſ. on Air, vol. iv. and v. 

Hence it is, as Dr. Woodward proceeds, that in agri- 
culture, let the carth be ever ſo rich, good, and fit for 
the production of corn, or other vegetables, little will 
come of it, unleſs the parts of it be ſeparated and looſfen- 


ed; and it is on this account, ſuch pains are beſtowed in 


digzing, plowing, fallowing, harrowing, and otherwile 
breaking the clodded lumps of earth; and thus, Dr. 
Woodward ſays, ſca-ſalt, nitze, and other ſalts, promote 
vepetations | | 

Mr. Tull has founded his new ſyſtem of HUsBANDRY, 
in a great meaſure, on this privciple, that earth is the 
food of plants. The increaſed fertility of a well pul- 
reriſed {oil induced him to imagine that the plough, &c. 
could ſo minutely divide the particles of earth, as to fit 
them for entering into the roots of plants. The mouths 
of the veitels deilined to take in the food or nouriſhment 
of the gent are well ſituated on the convex ſurface of the 
roots; and theſe, according to him, take their pabulum 
or food, which 1s extremely ſmall. particles of earth, 
blended with a due proportion of water, from the ſuper. 
n cies of the pores or cavities within which the roors are in- 
vinded, It is certain, he ſays, that the earth is not diveſted 


of this pabulum by any other means than by the roots of | 


7/ants or by actual fire ; for where no vegetables are 
{ulfered to be, the ground will always grow the richer, 
Plough it or harrow it as often as you pleaſe ; let it be 
£xpoicd to the ſun in borſe paths all the fummer, and to 
the froils all the winter; let it be covered by water at the 
bottom of ponds and ditches, or grind it to fine powder ; 
the longer it is expoled or treated by any or all of theſe 


methods, or in any other poſhble way, except actual 


lire be uſed, the more fertile it will be. Thoſe particles, 
which are the pabulum of plants, are fo extremely mi— 
nute aud light, as not to be üngly attracted to the earth, 
i ſeparated from thoſe parts vw which they adhere, or 
with which they are in contact. They adhere in the 
earth like duſt to the ſurface of a ſmooth clay, which, 
though you turn it up and down, ſtill remains in its place, 
as theſe particles do to thoſe parts of the earth, till they 


ate removed by ſome external agent. The proper agent 
for this purpoſe is the root of a plant, but this cannot ack 


upon them unleſs they arc firſt moiſtened by water, which 
helps to looſen them, and goes with them into the mouths 


of the veilels in the root. It is neceſlary alſo that the 
nitre of the air come in contact with the matter of this 


pabulum in ofder to relax and render it fit io be ſepa- 


rated and imbibed by the roots of thoſe plants which are 
in the way of it. As to the ſize of the particles of this 
pabulum, of plants, it is not unlikely that the roots may 


tle in none profiler than thole on which the colours of 


perſpire through their pores in a large quanti 


the different nature of the internal sOPERPICIEs of the 
5 U 


to make, the cale is quite otherwiſe, and that nitre, when 


But mire, and other ſalts, looſen the earth, and thus 


riſhment, than otherwite it would have been. 


— 
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bodies depend; but to difcover the maenitu ge ee 

corpulcles, fir Iſaac Newton thinks verry pig thble 
ſcope that will repreſent things five or fix Maia 
bigger than they appear to the eye ar a foot diſtan ny 
that with tuffcient diſtinctneſs. We are well aff IO 
adds, that the fine particles of the food of ared;he 


: : of #/ 7 
they have been received into the bodies Ry Pe 
» 00 


Y, and fly 
hey are not 


off into the air: which affords a proof, that t 
to be ſeparated from the 'parts of the earth with 
they are in contact, otherwiſe than by means of "og 
for if they could, then all our ſtirring and di ? 1 5 
earth would make it the poorer, by giving he Sechs 
to evaporate; the contrary of which is found * "v8 
rience. Water alone affords, in appearance hee 
ment to plants, ſinee they will grow in Water we 
water is allowed never to be free from earth. a 0 * 
makes it ſo very nutritire to plants, even when 0 {t 8 
ſcending in rain. This is the earthy matter A pnteg 
properly the pabulum, or food of plants, which 10 mee 5 
nually in great abundance evaporated from A a 
trees into the air, and in a manner fills the whol rr 
moſphere about them z this is met by and embodied in 
the watery vapours in their aſcent, and again * 
down to the earth in ſhowers of rain with them WH. f 
it is no wonder that rain water proves ſo very 4 Ys 
to plants, ſince it contains the very matter of their f 
ready ſeparated from the reſt of the earth and lieh e 
that vehicle with which, and by means of which al 5 
it can be received into the bodies of plants ouch the 
mouths of the veſſels of their roots. The pores, e vi. 
ties, and interſtices of the earth being of two forts "In 
natural and artificial, the one affoids the natural * 
other the artificial paſture for plants; all depending 8 


earth. But from the ſyſtem of Mr. Pull, it leems to 
follow, that all foils, equally tilled, would prove equal} 
prolific, It is certain, that an open foil, if not too gh 
in its own nature, will always -produce plentify) ha 
becaule it readily recetives the air, rains, and dews Hh 
its botom, and at the ſame time gives the roots of plants 
a ſree patlage in quelt of food. This ſeems to be 55 
true reaſon why land well tiled is fo remarkably fruitful, 
But to return tv the farther reaſoning of Ur. Woodwaid, 
Some authors imagine nite eſſential to plants; but this 
author afſures us, that by all the trials he has been able 


contiguous to the aut, deſtroys inſtead of nourithing it, 


diſpoſe its parts to be aſſumed by the water, and carried 
up into the ſced or plant, for its formation or increaſe, 
In the ſame way, lime 1s likewiſe ſervicable to Vegeta» 
tion; the huſvandmen ſay, it does not fatten, but only 
mel!ows the ground; rendering it more capable of enter- 
ing the ſeeds of vegetables ſet in it, in order to its nou- 


4. The plant, according to Dr. Woodward, is more or 
leſs nouriſhed in proportion as the water in which it 
ſtands, contains more or leſs proper terreſtrial matter in 
it. The truth of this propoſition, he infers, from the 
whole procets of his experiments. The mint in one of 
his glaſſes were of much the fame bulk and weight with 
that of two or three others; but the water in which the 
firſt was, being river-water, which was apparent'y more 
copiouſly furniſhed than the others with terreſtria ma— 
ter, this occaliuned it to arcive at almolt double their 
bulk, and with a leſs expence of water: fo likewile the 
mint in another glaſs, in whoſe water was diflulved a 
ſmall quantiiy of good garden mould, though it had ite 
diſadvantage of being lels, when gift let, than either of 
the mints in two other glaſſes, whoſe water was the ſane 
with the fiiſt, without any mixture of earth in it; yet, in 
a {hort time, the plant not only overtook in growth, but 
much outſttipped the others. However, Dr. Woouwaic 15 
of opimon, that every kind of vegetable, and even every 
part of the fame vegetable, requi es a peculiar aud {yc- 
cific matter for its formation and nourithment; to that 
if the ſoil in which any vegetable or ſeed is planted, con. 
tains all or molt of the proper ingredients for its comp?» 
ſition, and thofe in due quantity, it will grow and thrive 
there; otherwiſe it will not proſper at all, or not att 
its natural ſtature ;; and it will be defective in tate, me!, 
colour, or ſome other reſpect. Beſides, the foil once 
proper for the production of ſome fort of vegetable das 
not always continue to be lo, but in length of time (oe 
its property; and this fooner in fome lands tran 1 
others: at laſt it becomes barren ; the vegetative matter 
with which it firſt abounded, being reduced aud both 
away by ſucceſlive crops; and betore it can be bt fot 
bearing another ſucceſtion of the ſame vegetables, it mut 
be ſupplied with a new fund of matter fimilar to that 
which it contained at litt, either by lying fallow and ex- 


pled 
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poſed to the air and rain, or by being manured. And 


this ſupply conſiſts chiefly of the parts of vegetables or of | 


animals. Many facts of this kind, which Dr. Woodward 
alledges, point out a peculiar terreſtrial matter, aud not 
water, for the ſubject to which plants owe their increale z 
for if it were water only, there would be no need of 
manures or tranſplanting; ſince the rain falis in all places; 


and, perhaps, theſe facts and even the doctor's reaſoning | 


upon them, might lead us to preſume, that ſome other 
ſubſtance, which pertains to the terreſtrial matter under 
peculiar modifications of it, may be neceſſary for the pur- 
poſes of vegetation; as we ſhall fee more particularly in 
the ſequel of this article. | 

5. Vegetables, Dr. Wood ward concludes, are not form- 
ed of water, but of a certain terreſtrial matter. 
diſtillation ſhews, that there is a conſiderable quantity of 
this matter contained in rain, ſpring, and river-water , 
and experiments thew that the much greateſt part of the 


fluid maſs that aſcends into plants does not ſettle or abide | 


there, but pailes through their pores and exhales into the 
atmoſphere; and that a great part of the terreſtrial 


matter, mixed with the water, paſſes up into the plant 


along with it; and that the plant is more or leſs augment- 
ed, in proportion as the water contains a greater or 


ſmaller quantity of that matter: from all which we may | 


reaſonably infer, that earth, and not water, is the matter 
that conſtitutes vegetables, | 
drew up into it two thouſand five hundred and one grains 


of the fluid maſs, and yet had received but three and? 
' grains of increaſe from it; a ſecond, though it was at | 


fiit leſs than the third, yet, being ſet in water with 
which earth was plentifully mixed, and the other in wa- 
ter without ſuch earth, had very much outgrown it ; 
weighing, at leaſt, one hundred and forty-tive grains 

ore than the former: a fourth plant, though at firit 
much leſs than the fifth, yet, being ſet in the foul thick 
water, that was firlt in the ſtill, after that in which the 
jalt was ſet was drawn off, had gained in weight, at the 


end, above double what that in the finer and thinner wa- | 
ter had gained. The proportion of the augment of that 


plant which throve molt was to the fluid maſs ſpent upon 
it but as one to forty-ſix; in othes, as one to ſixty, one 
hundred, two hundred, and in the cataputia but as one 
to ſeven hundred and fourteen. One of the ſprigs took 
up thirty-nine grains of water a day, one day with an- 
other; which was much more than the whole plant weigh- 
ed originally, and yet it gained not 3; of a grain a day in. 
weight; and another took up two hundred and fifty-three 
grains a day, which was near twice as much as its original 
weight; and after all the daily increaſe of the plant was 
no more than 214 grains. 


6. Spring and rain water contain nearly an equal charge 


of vegetable matter; and river-water more than either of 
them. Theſe proportions hold in the main, though, for 


various reaſons, a ſtrict and juſt compariſon is hardly to 


A little 


that time. 
One of the ſprigs of mint 


proportion. 


be expected. Some rivers abound with this matter more 
than others; of this we have a remarkable inſtance in 


the Nile, the Ganges, and other rivers, that yearly over- | 
flow the neighbouring plains; their banks producing the 


largeit crops of any in the world. ; 
7. Water lerves only for a vehicle to the terreſtrial matter 


which forms vegetables, and does not itlelf make any | 


addition to them. Where the proper terfeſtrial matter 
is wanting, the plant is not augmented, though ever ſo 
much water aſcend into it; ſo that water is not the mat- 
ter that compoſes vegetable bodies; this is only the agent 
that conveys the matter to them, and diſtributes it to 
their ſeveral parts for their nouriſhment : that matter is 
Huggiſh and inactive, and would lie eternally confined 
tots beds of carth, without advancing up into plants, it 
water or {ume ſuch inſtruments did not draw it forth, and 
convey it to them. This fluid is fit for ſuch a neceſlary 
vehicle on various accounts : the figure of its parts, which 
are exactly ſpherical, renders it fit for motion and for 
moving otber bodies; the intervals of ſuch parts are, 
with reſpect to the bulk, larger than thoſe of any other, 
- and, therefore, the fitteſt to receive and contain other 
matter in them; the conitituent corpuſcles of water are 
allo, fingly confidered,” abfolutely folid, and do not eaſily 
yield to any external force, which ſecures their figure, 
and, conſequently, their intervals from any alteration, 
Water is farther capacitated to be a vehicle for this mat- 
ter, by the tenacity of the corpuſcles of which it conſiſts; 
ſo that they will paſs through pores and interſtices, which 
are impregnable to air and any other fluid. Thus they 
are Capable of entering into the fineſt tubes and velicies 
of plants, and'of introducing the terreſtrial matter with 
them, conveying it to all their paris; whilſt each, by 
means of organs with which it is endued for this purpoſe, 
mtercepts and aſſumes to itſelf tuch particles, as ate ſuit- 


able to its own nature, letting the reſt pals on through 
the common ducts, 
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8. Water is not capable of performing this office te 
plants, unleſs it is aſſiſted by a due degree of heat. This 


mult concur, or vegetation will not ſucceed. 


The 


puts 


ſet in the glaſſes in October and the following colder 


months, had not nearly the quantity of water conveyed 
into them, or nearly ſuch an additional increaſe, as thoſe 
that were ſet in June and the hotter months. The par- 
ticles of water are ſuſceptible of every impreſſion, and are 
eaſily put into motion by heat. Beſides, it is obſervable 
in autumn, that as the tun's power is gradually leſs and 
leſs, ſo its effects on plants is remitted, and vegetation 
flackens by little and little. Its failure is firſt obſervable 
in trees, next in ſhrubs, and then in herbs and the lower 
tribes of vegetables; the heat being, at length, not ſuſſi- 
cient to ſupply even thoſe which are fo near the earth 
2nd the fund of their nouriſhment. As the heat returns 
in the ſucceeding ſpring, they will recruit again, and are 
furniſhed with freſh ſupplies and verdure; the loweſt firſt, 
then the ſhrubs, and laſtly the trees. The greater the 
heat given to plants to a certain degree in the natural way, 
the ſooner they paſs through the ſeveral ſtages of fructi- 
fication. In the northern regions, e. gr. in Lapland, 
where the greater part of the year is ſubject to intenſe | 
and inceſſant froſts, the ſummer ſeaſon affords an ex- 

ceſſive heat for two months, the ſun never ſetting in all 
This ſeaſon comes on towards the latter end 
of June, and the graſs and other herbs then firſt begin 
to appear in their young ſhoots above the ground; but 
after this vegetation 1s carried on with ſuch ipeed, that in 
a fortnight the flowers of the herbs and trees are expand- 
ed, and ihe leaves attain to their full ſize and maturity. 


bus. as the heat of the ſeveral ſeaſons affords us a diite- 


rent face of things, ſo the ſeveral diſtant climates exhi- 
bit the different ſcenes of nature, and productions of the 
earth. The hotter countries ordinatily yield the largeſt 
and talleſt trees, and in greater variety than the colder: 
and thoſe p/ants common to both attain to a much greater 
bulk in the ſouthern than in the northern climes ; nay, 


| there are ſome regions ſo cold, that they raiſe no veget- 
ables at all to any conſiderable ſize: this we learn from 


Greenland, Iceland, and other places of like cold ſitua- 


tion: in thele there are no trees and the ſhrubs are poor, 
ſmall, and low. We alſo find, that even in the warmer 
climates, if there happen a remiſhon or diminution of 


the uſual heat, their productions are always impeded in 
But it is not merely the ſun, or the ordinary 
emiſhon of the ſubterranean heat, that promotes vegeta- 

tion, but likewiſe any other, according to its degree and 

power; as we find from our ſtoves and hot-beds. ; 
Such are the ſyſtems of vegetation, that have been ſound— 
ed on the {uppotition, that water or earth is the principal 
pabulum of plants. See Foo of Plants. 5 

Modern experiments and diſcoveries, have led the way to 
another theory with reſpect to the food of þ/ants, that 
ſeems to be leſs exceptionable than either of the former. 
Dr. Hales, whole experiments and reaſoning on the ſub- 
ject of vegetation have been deſervedly applauded, ob- 
ſerves, that the fubſtances of vegetables appear, by a che- 
mical analyſis, to be compoſed of ſulphur, volatile ſalt, 
water, and earth; which principles, he ſays, are all en- 
duced with mutually attracting powers; and alſo of a large 
portion of air, which has a wonderful property of ſtrong- 
ly attracting, in a fixed tate, or of repelling in an ela{tic 
ſtate, with a power which is ſuperior to great compreſſive 
forces: and it is by the infinite combinations, action, 
and re-aQtion of theſe principles, that all the operations 
in animal and vegetable bodies are effected. Tele active 
ac rial principles are very ſerviceable in carrying on the 
work of vegetation to its perfection and maturity; noc 
only in helping by their elaſticity to diſtend each ductile 
part, but alſo by enlivening and invigorating their ſap, 
where, mixing with the other mutually attracting prin- 
ciples, they are by gentle heat and motion fer at li- 
berty to aſumilate into the nouriſhment of the reſpeAtive 
parts. The ſum of the attracting powers oi thele 
mutually acting and re-aCting principles, is, while in 
this nutritive ſtate, ſuperior to their repelling power ; 
whereby the work of nutrition is gradually advonced by 


the nearer and nearer union of theſe principles from a 


leſs to a greater degree of conſiſtency, till they are ad- 
vanced to that viſcid ductile flate, whence the feveral 
parts of vegetables are formed; and are at length firmly 
compacted into hard ſubſlances, by the flying off of the 
watery ductile vehicle: but when they are again di united 
by the watery particles, their repelling poweris thereby be- 
come ſuperior totheir attractiug power, aud the union of the 
parts of vegetables is ſo thoroughly diflolved that puirefac- 
tion commences. Of theſe principles ot vegetables there ate 
found greater proportions of oil in the more exalted and 
elaborate parts, as in the ſeeds and flowers. Hence it is 
argucd, that nature's chief buſinels in bringnig the parts 
of a vegetable, eſpecially its fruit and ſeed, to maturity, 
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js to combine together in a due proportion the more active 
and noble principles of ſulphur and air, that chiefly con- 


ſtitute oil, which in itsmore refined ſtate is never found 
without ſome degree of earth and ſalt in it. 


Dr. Hunter, the ingenious and learned editor of Eve- 


lyn's Silva, is induced by a number of experiments, 
accurately conducted, to believe, that all vegetables 
receive their principal nouriſhment from oily particles 
incorporated with water, by means of an alkaline ſalt 
or abſorbent earth. Till oil is made miſcible, it is un- 
able to enter the radical veſſels of vegetables ; and, on 
that account, Providence has bountitully ſupplied all 
natural ſoils with chalky or other abſorbent particles; 
and thoſe ſoils which have been aſſiſted by art are full of 
materials for that purpoſe ; fuch as lime, marl, foap- 
aſhes, and the volatile alkaline ſalt of putrid dungbills. 
Natural ſoils receive their oily particles from the air or 


atmoſphere, which, during the ſummer months, is full 


of putrid exhalations ariſing from the ſteam of dunghills. 
the perſpiration of animals and ſmoak; and every ſhower 
brings down theſe oleaginous particles for the nouriſh- 


ment of plants. All rich ſoils, in a ſtate of nature, con- 


tain oil, and in lands that have been plouged for ſome 
years, it is found in proportion to the quantity of putrid 
dung that is laid upon them, allowance being made for 
the crop they have ſuſtained. By attending to the effects 
of manures of an oily nature, Dr. Hunter apprehends 
that we muſt be fatisfied, that oil, however modified, is 
one of the chief inſtruments of vegetation, Thus, rape- 
daſt, laid on land is a certain and ſpeedy manure, as 
it contains ihe food of plants ready prepared: foot is allo 


an vily manure, but different from the former, becauſe it 
contains alkaline ſalt, in its own nature calculated as well 


for opening the ſoil, as for rendering the oily parts miſci- 
ble with water: the dung of pigeons, which feed clietly 
upon grains and oily ſceds, is a rich and haſty manure : 


the dung of horſes that are kept in ſtables, and fed upon 


beans, oats, and hay, which contain much oil is alſo 
a ſtrong manure, more eſp:cially when it has undergone 


the putrid ferment, in order to mix and afhmilare its 
oily, watery, and ſaline parts. Swinc's dung is of a fa- | 


ponaceous and oily nature, and perhaps is the richeſt 
of the animal manures. The dung of ruminant animals, 
as cows and ſheep, is preferable to that of horſes at grass, 


owing to the quantity of animal juices mixed with their 


food in chewing; and the fatter the animal, cæteris part- 
bus, the richer is the dung. Human ordure, which 15 
full of oil and a volatile alkaline ſalt, is of itfelf too ſtrong 
2 manure for any land; the dung of carnivorous animals 
is plentifully ſtored with oil; animals that feed upon 
ſeeds and grains come next, and after them follows thole 
which ſubſiſt upon graſs only. 

Beſides, the argument in favour of oi] being the princi- 
pal food of plants, is confirmed by the obſervation, that 
all vegetables, whoſe ſeeds are of an oily nature, are 
found to be remarkable impoveriſhers of the ſoil, as hemp, 
rape, and flax; and the beſt manures for lands worn out 


by theſe crops are ſuch as have a good deal of oil in their 
compoſition, provided that they are laid on with lime, 


chalk, marl, or ſoap-aſhes, ſo as to render the oily parti- 
cles miſcible with water. | 

Varther, oily particles conſtitute the nouriſhment of 
plants in their embryo ſtate; and by a fair inference we 
may ſuppoſe that ſomething of the ſame nature is conti- 
nued to them as they advance in growth. The oily ſeeds, 
as rape, hemp, line, and turnip, conſiſt of two Jobes, 
which when ſpread upon the ſurface, form the ſeminal 


leaves; in theſe the whole oil of the ſeed is contained. 
"The moiſture of the atmoſphere penetrates the cuticle of 


the leaves, and, mixing with the oil, conſtitutes an emul- 
ſion for the nourithment of the plant. The oleaginous 
liquor being conſumed, the ſeminal leaves having per— 
formed their office decay, The leguminous and tarina- 
ceous plants keep their placenta, or ſeminal leaves, within 
the earth; in which ſituation they ſupply the tender germ 
with oily nutriment, until its roots are grown ſuthcicntly 
ſtrong to penetrate the ſoil. See VEGETATION. 


It has been a received opinion, that lime enriches the 


land upon which it is laid, by ſupplying it with a falt 
fit for the nouriſhment of plants; but by all the experi— 
ments that have been made upon lime, it is found to con- 
tain no kind of ſalt. Its operation, therefore, ſhould be 
conſidered in a different light; by the fermentation which 
it occaſions, the earth is opened and divided, and, by its 
abſorbent and alkaline quality, it unites the oily and 
watery parts of the ſoil. It ſeems allo to have the pro- 
perty of collecting the acid of the air, which it readily 
forms into a neutral ſalt, of great uſe in vegetation, It 
is probable, therefore, that lime tends to rob the foil 
of its oily particles, and will, in time, render it barren, 
unleſs care be taken to ſupport it with rotten dung, or 
other manures of an oily nature, Its great excellence 
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however, upon a ſandy ſoil, is by mechanically: bindin 
n 1 
parts of the manure from eſcaping out of ELIE K 
radical fiores of the plants. Upon clay its effect js dif: . 
ent, for, by the gentle fermentation it produces the ma 
ſubdued foil is opened and divided; the andre. 5 
on readily come into contact with every part of 1 0 
the fibres of the plants have full liberty to ſpread Wr 
ſelves. Clay, weil limed, will fall in water, and fe ed 
with acids; and in theſe circumſtances, the 
and dews, arc frecly admitted, and the loil is 
retain the nouriihment which they reſpectively afford 
In conſequence of a fermentation raiſed in the ſoil © 
fixed air is ſet at liberty, which, in a furpriGag m wang | 
promotes vegetation, | Eg 
To the univerſal principle of oil, Dr. Hunter adds an 
other of great efficacy, which is the nitrous acid of 5 
airs The exiſtence of ſuch a principle is demonltrable 
from the method of making ſalt petre in different par: | 
the world. See NITRE. | EI 
And though experiments have not yet aſcertained th 
efficacy of nitre, conſidered as a manure, Dr. 3 
conſiders it as a vivifying principle in the proces of ye. 
getation. | 
In order to conceive how plants receive their nouriſh. 
ment, we mult recur to the analogy that is known to 
ſubſiſt between plants and animals. Oil and water ſem 
to make up the nouriſhment of both. Earth enters ver 
Iittle into the compoſition of either. It is known *. 
animals take in a great many earthy particles at the 
mouth, but they are ſoon diſcharged by urine and tool, 
Vegetables tike in the ſmalleſt portion imaginable of 
earth; and the reaſon is, they have no way to diſcharge 
it. It is highly probable, thac the radical fibres of p/ants 
take up their nourithment from the earth, in the fame 
manner that the laQe.l veſſels abſorb the nutriment from 
the inteſtines; and as the oily and watery parts of our food 
are perfectly united into a milky liquor, by means of the 
Ipittle, pancreatic juice, and bile, before they enter the lie- 
teals, we have all the reaton imaginable to keep up the ana- 
logy, and inppole that the olcaginous and watery parts of 
the ſoil are alio incorporated, p evious to their being taken 
up by the ablorbing veſſels of the plant. To form a pe 
tect judgment of this, we mult reflect that every fail, in 
a {tate of nature, has in itſelf a quantity of abſorbent 
earth, ſuſſicient to incorporate its inherent oil and water; 
but when we load it with fat manoures, it becomes eſſen— 
tially neceflary to beſtow upon it, at the ſame time, ſome- 
thing to aſſimilate the parts. Lime, ſoap-athes, ke'p, 
mar}, aud all the alkaline fubltances, perform that otlice. 


rment 
alr, rains, 
unable 0 


In order to render this operation vilible o the ſentes, 


diffolve one dram of Rullia pot aſh in four ounces of 
water; then add one ſpoonful of oil; thake the mixture, 
and it will inſtantly become an uniform maſs of a whitiſh. 
colour, adapted to all the purpoles of vegetation. This 
ealy aud familiar experiment is a juſt reprefentation of 
what happens alter the operation of BURN-bating, and, 
conſequently, may be conſidered as a confirmation of the 
hypothelis advanced. In this proceſs, the [ward being te- 
duced to athes, a fixed alkaline falt is produced; the 
moiſture of the atmoſphere foon reduces that ſalt into a 
flu de itate, which, mixing with the toil, brings about an 
union of the oily and watery parts, in the manner demou- 
ſtrared in the experiment. When the under ſtratum con- 


fiſts of a rich vegetable mould, the effects of burn-baking 
will be laiting 3 but when the ſoil happens to be thin and 


poor, the firit crop frequently ſuffers betote it arrives at 
maturity. The farmer, therefore, who is at the expen © 
of paring and burning a thin ſoil, ſhould beitow vpon if 
a portion of rotten dung, or ſhambles manure, before thz 
alhes are ſpread, in order to {ſupply the deficiency o 
particles: in this way, the crop will be ſupported during 
its growth, and the land will be preſerved in health and 
vigour. But plants not only receive nouriſhment by ther 
roots, but ailo by their leaves. Veyetables ihat have a 
ſucculent leaf, ſuch as vetches, peas, heans, and bucks 
wheat, draw a great part of their nowutihment from the 
air, and on that account impoverith the foil Tets then 


Whicat, oats, barley, or rye, the Jeaves of which are 01 4 


ſirmer texture. Rape and hemp arc oil-beating Platitsy 
and, conſequently, impoverilies of the loi); but the 
former leſs ſo than the latter, on account of the greater 
ſucculency of its leaf, Ihe leaves of all kinds of gratuit 
are ſucculent for a time, during which peitod the 4% 
take little from the earth; but as ſoon as the car begius 
to be ſormed, they loſe their ſoftneſs and dimiuiſh in cher 
attraflive power. The radical fibers ale chen ore wy 
goroully employed in extracting the oily particles 0! the 
carth, for the nouriſhment of the feed. De. Halcs ob- 
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urn rancid and prejudicial to them ; but likewiſe to im- 
bibe the dew, and rain, which contain ſalt, ſulphur, &c. 
and to be of the fame uſe to plants, that the lungs ate to 
animals. However he adds, that 25 plants have not a 
dilating and contracting thorax, their inſpirations and | 
expirarions will not be ſo frequent as thoſe of animals, 
but depend wholly on the alternate cbanges from hot 
to cold for infpiration,” and vice ver/d for expiration. 
Bat the greater part of their nouriſhment 1s derived from 
the roots. Theſe; therefore, are. found to bear a con- 
ſiderable proportion to the body of the plant above ground; 
the ſuperficies of the former being above four=renths of 
that of the latter. Hence appears the neceſſity of cutting 
off many branches from a tranſplanted tree; becauſe in 
digging it up, 2 great part of the root is cut off. See 
Occonomy and uſe of the parts of PLAN TS, and Perſpira- | 
tion of PLANTS. ON | | 
The facts above ſtated, with regard to the influence of 
putrid air, ariſing from dunghills and the perſpiration of 
animals, on the nouriſhment and increaſe of plants, were 
publiſhed by Dr. Hunter in his Georgical Eflays, in 1769 
and 1770; but they were afterwards aſcertained, in the 
molt ſatisfactory manner, by a variety of curious experi- 
ments made by Dr. Prieſtley, in the years 197 and 1772, 
an account of which was preſented to the Royal Society, 
in 1773+ Having diſcovered, that ſprigs of mint throve, 
in a moſt ſurpriſing manner, in air that had been freſhly 
and ſtrongly tainted with putrefaQtion, and that was im- 
mediately fatal to animal life, he was led to conclude, 
that plants, inſtead of affecting the air in the ſame man- 
ner with animal reſpiration, reverſe the effects of breath- 
ing, and tend to keep the atmoſphere ſweet and whole- 
ſome, when it is become noxious in conſequence of ani- 
mals either living and breathing, or dying and putrefying 
in it. See AIR, phlogrfiticated. 8 

In order to aſcertain this, he took a quantity of air, made 
thoroughly noxious, by mice breathing and dying in it, 
and divided it into two parts: one of which he put into 
a phial immerſed in water, and to the other, which was 
contained in a glais jar, ſtanding in water, he put | 
| ſprig of mint. After eight or nine days, he found that 
a moule lived perfectly well in that part of the air, in 
which the ſprig of mint had grown, but died the moment | 
it was put into the other part of the ſame original quan- 
tity of air, expoſed in the ſame mnaner, but without any 
plant growing in it. This experiment was ſeveral times 
repeated, with different kinds of tainted air, and gene- 
rally with the ſame ſucceſs. From theſe facts he reaſons 
thus: ſince the plants that were made uſe of manifeſtly 
grow and thrive in putrid air; ſince puirid matter is well 
known to afford proper nouriſhment for the roots of | 
plants; and fince it is likewiſe certain that they receive 
nouriſhment by their leaves as well as by their roots, it | 
| ſeems to be exceedingly probable, that the putrid effluvium | 
is in ſome meaſure extracted from the air, by means of | 
the leaves of plants; and, therefore, that they render the 
remainder more fit for reſpiration. 5 
Dr. Prieſtley repeated and varied experiments of the | 
fame kind, and eſtabliſhed the principle, that air, render- | 


ed noxious by reſpiration, putrefaction, the burning of | 


inſlammable ſubſtances, & c. was reſtored by vegetation. 
He alſo found, that common alt is rendered in ſome meas» | 
ſure dephlogiſticated by vegetating plants, ſo as to be 


much more diminiſhed by xztrous AIR than before: and | 


alſo, that plants do not grow ſo well in dephlogiſticated 
air as in common air, which affords a preſumption, that 
de phlogiſticated air does not ſupply that pabulum, which 
plants derive even from common air : and farther, that 
- aquatic plante, by means of the action of light upon them, 
depurate the air contained in the water, in which they 
grow. Yo that air, combined with water, is liable to be 
dephlogiſticated by vegetation as well as to be phlo- 
3 by reſpiration, as much as air in an elaſtic 
tate, out of water, _ | 
Dr. Priſtley having aſcertained the fact, that vitiated 
air was reſtored by vegetation, and conſidered that com- 
mon air is vitiated by being combined, in various ways, 
with PHLOGISTON, (ſee Fixed AIR,) was led to con- 
jeckure, that this reſtoration was effected by plants im- 
bibing the phlogiſtic matter with which air is loaded by 


any of thoſe proceſſes, that tend to injure it. And hence 


it was natural to conclude, that phlogiſton is the princi- 
pal pabulum or food of plants, upon which their nouriſh- 
ment and increaſe very materially depends, See on the 
ſubje c of this article, Phil. Tranſ. No 253. Dr. Hun- 
ter's Georgical Eſſays, vol. i. Evelyn's Silva, with Dr. 
Hunter's notes, quarto, 1776. Hales's Statics, vol. i. 
Vrieltley's Obſervations on Air, vol. i. p. 49, 87. vg]. iv. p. 
299, 305. vol. 5. p. 12, &c. See VEGETATIONeof Plants. 
PLanTs, fruification of. See FRUCTIFICA TION, Oeco- 
nom), & c. of PLANTS, and Food of PLANTSs, 
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at night, they were lighter 
undoubtedly was owing to their perſpiration. The quan- 


LANTS, perpendicularity of. See PERPENDICULARITY, 
Vor, Ul. No 272. 4 
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Plants perſpiration of. We have already obſerved under 


Oeconomy, & c. of PLANTS, and Food of PLANTS, that 
vegetables imbibe and perſpire moiſture and air very co- 
piouſly. Theſe properties of plants, on which their nou- 
riſhment and vigour depend, are very elaborately illuſtrat- 
ed and evinced by Dr. Hales, In order to try what 
moiſture plants would imbibe, the doctor cut off ſeveral _ 
branches of apple-trees, pear, cherry, and apricot-trees z 
and having immerſed them intoa known quantity of water, 
he found ſome of them imbibing fifteen ounces, ſome 
twerity ounces, and others twenty-five or thirty ounces, 
in twelve hours day, more or loſs, according to the quan- 
tity of leaves they had; lin in when he weighed them 
than in the morning, which 


tity imbibed decreaſed very much every day, the ſap- 
veſſels being properly ſhrunk at the tranſverſe cut, and too 
much ſaturated with water, to let any more paſs, ſo that 
uſually in four or five days, the leaves faded and wither- 
ed much. He made the ſame experiments with elm- 
branches, oak, ofier, willow, fallow, aſpen, currant, 
gooſeberry, and filberd branches; but none of theſe im- 
bibed ſo much as the foregoing, and ſeveral ſorts of ever- 
greens much leſs. From an experiment with the ſtem 
of an apple-tree, he concludes, that the imbibing and 


perſpiring powers of leaves, &c. are proportionable to 


their ſurfaces; and thence he infers, that the uſe. of 


_ thoſe leaves, which are placed juſt where the ſrui: joins 


to the tree, is to bring nouriſhment to the fruit. From 
another experiment with hop-vines, he determined, that 


one of them with its leaves imbibed in twelve hours day, 


four ounces, and the other without leaves 4 of an ounce : 
whence, allowing 1000 hills in an acre of hop-ground.z 
three poles to each hill, and three vines to each pole, ſo 


that the number of vines is ooo, each of which imbibes 


four ounces, the ſum of the ounces imbibed in an acre in 
twelve hours day, will be 36000 ounces = 15768000 


grains, = 62047 cubic inches, or 202 ale gallons, which, 


divided by 6272640, the number of ſquare inches in an 


_ acre, will give the quantity of liquor perſpiced by all the 


hop-vines, equal to an area of liquor as broad as an 
acre, and rer part of an inch deep. In a kindly ſtate of 
the air, this moiſture is daily carried off, ſo that the hops 
are kept in a healthy ſtate, but in a rainy moiſt ſtate of 


air, the moiſture hovering about the hops hinders the 
Kindly perſpiration of the leaves, ſo that the ſtagnating 


ſap corrupts and breeds mouldy fen, which ſpoils many 
hop-grounds. See FiRE-b/af?, and HoONEy-dew. 

Farther, Dr, Hales made ſeveral experiments to aſcertain 
the force with which plants imbibe moiſture. This he 
did by putting the ſtump of a branch into one end of a a 
glaſs tube, cementing it faſt, and then immerſing the 
other end of the tube, after being firſt filled with water, 
into a ciſtern of mercury; on which, removing his fin- 
ger that (topped up the lower end of the tube, the ſtump _ 
imbibed the water with ſo much vigour, that in ſix mi- 

nutes time the mercury was raiſed eight inches in the 
tube, For the method of conduCting theſe experiments, 
&c. ſee Aqueo-mercurial GAGE. _ . 

The imbibing force of a great variety of trees being tried 
in the ſame manner, by immerſing branches of them in 
aqueo-mercurial gages, it was found that the pear, quince, 
cherry, walnut, peach, apricot, plum, black-thorn, white- 
thorn, gooſeberry, water-elder, and ſycamore, raiſed the 


mercury from three to fix inches high. The elm, oak, 


hocſe-cheſnut, filberd, fig, mulberry, willow, fallow, 
ofier, aſh, linden, and currant, raiſed the mercuty only 
one or two inches. But the ever-greens, and the follows 
ing trees and plants, viz. laurel, roſemary, lauruſtine, 
phyllerea, furze, rue, barberry, jeſſamine, cucumber- 
branch, pumkin, and Jeruſalem artichoak, did not raiſe 
it at all. In another experiment it was found, that tbe 
force with which peas dilate by imbibing water, is ſuſſi- 
cient to lift up a weight of one hundred and eighty-four 
pounds laid upon them; and the dilatation of the. peas is 
always equal to the quantity of water they imbibe. 

In order to diſcover with what force the ſap of the vine is 
puſhed forth in the bleeding ſeaſon, the following expe- 
riments were made, Dr. Hales cut off a vine on a weſtern. 
aſpeQ, within ſeven inches of the ground, the remain- 
ing ſtump having no lateral branches, and being four or 
five years old, and & of an inch in diameter. To the to 
of this ſtump be fixed aglaſs tube, twenty-five feet bigh, 
ſecuring the joint with ſtiff cement made of bees-wax and 
turpentine, beſides ſeveral folds of wet bladder iaſtened 
over it with packthread. As the ſtem did not at friſt 
bleed into the tube, he filled the tube two feet high with 
water, which the fame afternoon was imbibed by the 
{tem within three inches of the bottom. Next day the 
{tem began to bleed, ſo that the ſap of the tube continued 


_ raiſing daily, till it was above twenty-one feet high, and 


would very probably have riſen higher, if the joint had 
| | 11 M not 
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in different vegetables. 
evergreen, perſpires much leſs than the ſun- flower, or 


PLA 


dot ſeveral times leaked. In the chief bleeding ſeaſon, it 
would continue rifing night and day: but much more in 
the day than x and moſt of all in the greateſt heat 
of the day. hen the ſun ſhone hot upon the vine, 
there was always a continued ſeries of air bubbles aſcend- 
ing from the ſtem through the ſap in the tube, in ſo great 
plenty, as to make a large froth on the upper part of the 
ſap, which ſhews the great quantity of air drawn in 


through the roots and ſtem. 


This force of the ſap is five times greater than the force 
of the blood in the great crural artery of a horſe ; ſeven 
times greater than the force of the blood in the like artery 
of a dog; and eight times greater than the blood's force 


in the ſame artery of a fallow doe. 


* 


The free communication of the ſap-veſſels of plants ap- 
pears from hence; that though deep gaps or notches be 
cut in a branch, it will nevertheleſs imbibe water in the 


manner already mentioned. In order to try whether it 
would not be the ſame in branches, as they grow on trees, 
the doctor cut two ſuch oppoſite gaps in a duck- cherry 
branch, three inches diſtant from each other, not with- 


ſtanding which, the leaves of this branch continued green, | 


within eight or ten days as long as the leaves on the other 
branches of the ſame tree. 

As to the quantity of moiſture perſpired by plants and 
trees, there appears to be a very conſiderable difference 
The lemon-tree, which is an 


than the vine, or the apple-tree, whoſe leaves fall off in 


winter. Thus, from equal areas, the lemon-tree was | 
found to perſpire only 248 of an inch in height, during 


twelve hours of the day in the month of July ; the apple- 
tree 1523 a cabbage 383 a vine 27; and a ſun-flower 
Is; in a day and night. Dr. Hales, having taken a 
pretty exact account of the weight, ſize, and ſurface of 
the ſun-flower, and of the quantities imbibed and per- 


ſpired by it, formed a cutious compariſon of what is 


taken in and perſpired by a human body, and this plant. 


The weight of a well-fized man is equal to 160 pounds; 


the weight of the fun- flower was 3 pounds; ſo that their 
weights are to each other as 160 to 3, or as 53: 1. The 
ſurface of ſuch human body is equal to 15 ſquare feet, or 
2160 ſquare inches. The ſurface of the ſun-flower, is 
£616 ſquare inches; and, therefore, it is to that of the 


human body as 26: 10. The quantity perſpired by a 
man in twenty-four hours is about thirty-one ounces, ac- 


cording to Dr. Keill. The quantity perſpired by the 
plant in the ſame time is twenty-two ounces z ſo that the 
perſpiration of a man to that of the ſun flower is as 141: 


100. Abating the 6 ounces of the 31 ounces to be car- | 


ried off by reſpiration from the lungs in the 24 hours, 


the 25 ounces, multiplied by 438, the number of grains 
in an ounce avoirdupoiſe, give a product of 10950 grains; 
which, divided by 254, the number of grains in a cubic 


inch of water, gives 43 cubic inches perſpired by a man; 


which, divided by the ſurface of his body, viz. 2160, 
ſquare inches, gives a quotient, which is nearly 4; th 
part of a cubic inch perſpired off a ſquare inch in 24 
hours. Therefore in equal ſurfaces in equal times, the 


man perſpires 38, the plant, 551, or as 50: 15. Dr. 


Keill, by eſtimating the quantities of the ſeveral evacua- 
tions of his body, found that he eat and drank every 24 


hours 4 pounds 10 ounces z the ſun-flower imbibed and 


perſpired in the ſame time 22 ounces ; ſo the man's food 


to that of the plant is as 74 ounces to 22 ounces, or as | 


7: 2. But, compared bulk for bulk, the plant imbibes 
17 times more freſh food than the man; for deducting 
5 ounces, which Dr. Keill allows for the faces alvi, 
there will remain 4 pounds 5 ounces of freſh liquor, 
which enters a man's veins, and an equal quantity paſſes 
off every 24 hours. 'Then it will be found, thar 17 
times more new fluid enters the ſap-veſſels of the plant, 
and paſſes off in 24 hours, than there enters the veins 
of a man, and paſles off in the ſame time. One reaſon 
of this greater plenty of freſh fluid in the vegetable than 
in the animal body may be, becauſe the fluid which is 
filtrated through the roots immediately from the earth is 


that the motion of the ſap is thereby much accelerated. 
Since then a plentiful perſpiration is found ſo neceſſary 
for the health of a plant or tree, it is probable that many 


of their diſtempers are owing to a ſtoppage of this per- | 


ſpiration by inclement air. It appears alſo, that the 


power of perſpiration much depend on expoſure to the | 


air ; and that the perſpiring matter 1s more aCtuated by 
warmth and ſo ex 

the ſap upwards. For this purpoſe the roots of trees and 
plants are by means of the ſun's warmth, conſtantly ir- 
rigated with freſh ſupplies of moiſture from thoſe parts 
. the earth which are not immediately adjacent to them; 
which, by the ſame means, inſinuates itſelf wich ſome 


aled, than protruded by the force of 


* 


not near ſo full freighted with nutritive particles as the | 
chyle which enters the lacteals of animals; not to add, | 
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_ vigour into the roots, and aſcends 
attraction, up their fine capillary NS 
off in ih toons by the action of war 

which perſpiration the ſap mult ſtagnate. Th; 
be N greateſt in the middle of the day, but AW 
towards eveniny Frey 
dere cvenatly, and probably wholly ceaſes when the 
In animals it is the heart which ſets the blood 
and makes it continually circulate ; but in ye 88 
other cauſe of the ſap's motion can be ae . 
the ſtrong attraction of the capillary e * 
by the briſk undulations and vibrations cauſeq N py 
warmth, whereby the ſap is carried up to 145 gt 
talleſt trees, and there perſpited off through 4 Ge 
but when the ſurface of the tree is greatly dim el 
the loſs of its leaves, then alſo the perſpiration 1 
tion of the ſap is proportionably diminiſhed; ſo = = 
aſcending velocity of the ſap is principally accel — 

the plentiful perſpiration of the leaves, eee 5 
room ſor the fine capillary veſſels to exert their Is, 
tracting power, which perſpiration is efleed by * 
briſk rarefying vibrations of warmth; a power, : #-u 
Hales, that does not ſeem to be in any ref a — 
adapted to make the ſap deſcend from the to * may 
ables by different veſſels to the root. This * _—_ 
thor bas urged many arguments to prove, that there wa 

uniform CIRCULATION of the ſap in trees, like > rage 
the blood in animals; for this reaſon, dene wg * 
that if there were ſuch a circulation, the leaves ** 

ilex grafted upon the Engliſh oak would fall in wi — 
ery ens oe 5 49 oak itſelf, which is not — 
to be the caſe. See Anatomy, O | 
of PLAN TS, ſupra. Sane ee een 

PLanTs, preſervation of. See PRESERVATION, &c 
LANTS, propagation of, 'Though the moſt natural | 
well as moſt univerſal method of propagatin ta 5 
is that of ſowing the ſeeds of each kind in 4 Os 
ſol, yet ſuch is the prolific power of nature 2 10 
ſome inſtances, like the polype animal, they ma be 
_ Propagated by ſets, pieces, ſlips or cuttings, taken Toa 
the parent-tree, or plant, and ſet in ſuch a foil as 
they are known to delight in. The whole family of 

=? * y 0 
_ willows are propagated in this manner with the greatelt 
caſe. Thoſe ſorts which grow to be large trees, and are 
cultivated for timber, arc generally planted From ſets of 
about ſeven or eight feet long, ſharpened at their larger 
ends, which are thruſt into the ground by the Gdes of 
ditches and banks where the ground 1s moiſt; in which 

| place they make a conſiderable progreſs, and are a great 
improvement to ſuch eſtates ; becauſe their tops will be 
fit to lop every fourth or fifth year. The ſallows are 
planted of lefler fets, only three ſcet long, thruſt two 
feet into the ground, and one foot above it. The rows 
ſhould be three feet aſunder, and the ſets in each cow 
cighteen inches ; obſerving always to place the rows 
ſloping, in the ſame manner as the ground. The beſt 
ſeaſon for planting theſe cuttings is in February; and if 
the ſoil be good, they will produce a greatcrop of ſhoots 
every year, which will produce, at a moderate compu- 

tation, ten pounds per acre. | 

Beſides the willow kind, the plane-tree, mint, &c. may 
be propagated in this manner; only ic ought to be re- 
marked, that in providing the ſlips, ſprigs, or cuttings, 
ſuch branches as have knors or joints ſhould be cut off 
two or three inches beneath them; and that ſmall top 
ſprigs, of two or three years growth, are the beſt for this 

operation, I | 
Another way of propagating plants, is by parting or di- 
viding their roots, each part of which will, by proper 
management, thrive and ſend out freſh roots, which may 
be feparated in the ſame manner. 

The manner of propagating plants, by laying the tops of 
branches in the ground, is deſcribed under the head 
LAYER ; and the common way by ſowing of the leeds, 
is ſufficiently explained under NURSERY, SOWING, 
SEED, &c. Plants are allo propagated by their bulbs. 

The number of vegetables that may be propagated from 
an individual, is very remarkable, eſpecially in the moit 

minute plants, —— | — 

It has been recorded, that in ſo large a plant as the com- 
mon mallow, the annual product of one ſced was no kts. 
than 200,000 ; but it has been ſince proved, by a flick 
examination into the more minute parts of the vegetable 
world, that io deſpiſed a plant as the common wall mols 
produces a much more numerous offspring. In one of 
the little heads of this plant there have been counted 
13824 ſeeds. Now allotting to a root of this pant eight 
branches, and to each branch ſix heads, which appe3'3 
to be a very moderate computation, the produce of one 
ſeedis 6 x 13824=82944; and 8 & 82944, gives063552 
ſeeds, as the annual produce of one ſeed, and that ſo 


ſmall that 13824 of them acc contained in a . 
| won 


and is carried 
mth z without 


in motion 
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but one twenty-third of an inch, and its weight but the 


e FECUNDITY of plants. 
2115 Ts, reſuſcitation of, in Chemiſtry. See RE SUScITA- 
1 Nleep of, ſomnus plantarum, is that faculty which 
the leaves of many plants have of aſſuming in the night- 
time a fituation different from what they bear in the day. 
The term was firſt uſed by Linnzus in his treatiſe on this 
fubject, though the property denoted by it has been long 
known. Acoſta and Proſper Alpinus, who wrote near 
the concluſion of the ſixteenth century, are the firſt who 
recorded this nocturnal change in the leaves of plants. 
However, it is an obſervation of Pliny, Hiſt. Nat. lib. 
xyiii. cap. 35. that the leaves of trefoil aſſume an erect 
Gtuation at the approach of ſtorms. The ſame is obſerv- 
able of our wood-ſorrel ; and Linnzus adds, of almoſt 
all plants with declinated ſtamina. The examples of 
fleeping plants inſtanced by Alpinus are few: he ſays, 
that it was common to ſeveral Egyptian ſpecies, but ſpe- 
cißes only the acaciæ, abrus, abſus, ſeſban, and the ta- 
marind-tree. Linnæus diſcovered the ſame property in 
many other plants; and there is reaſon to believe, that 
no plant or tree is wholly unaffected by it. This pro- 
perty was aſcribed by Ray and many others to the cold- 


the air was always the ſame, s Sl 

Plants, aſcribes this alternate change of poſition in the 

leaves of plants to the impulſe of light upon their leaves. 

This is very different from that other property of plants, 
alled the vIGILIZ forum. | 

215 Te. tems y. Kay ſyſtem is delivered below, under 

the article PL AN TS. The ſyſtem of Linnæus is to be 


Tournefort under PETAL. See BorA r. 
PLaNnTS, trachea of. See TRACHEZ and Anatomy of 

PLANTS» ; 95 | 
PLANTS, tranſportation of. See TRANSPORTATION. 
their generating, into | | | 
Mate, or ſuch Thom no fruit or ſeed, and have only the 
male organ of generation, viz. the farina, Of this kind 
are the | | 
Male palm-tree, 
plant. 
Female, or 6 5 e 
viz, the piſtil, or uterus, 3 the fatina. Such are 
the female palm, willow, poplar, &c. 5 
mp ite or ſuch as have both male and female 
parts, or both the farina or piſtil. | 
Theſe are again ſubdivided into. 1. Thoſe in whoſe 
flower both ſexes are united; as the lily, gilliflower, tu- 
lip, and much the greater part of the vegetable ſpecies, 


willow, poplar, hemp, nettle, and hop- 


from each other: ſuch as the roſe, whoſe uterus is be- 
neath the petala; the melon, and all of the cucumber 
kind, which have their male and female flowers apart; 
and all fruit, nut, and maſt-bearing trees ; as the apple, 
plum, gooſberry; and the walnut, hazel, filbert, oak, 
beech, pine, cypreſs, cedar, juniper, mulberry, plantain, 
&c. which have catkins. 5 7 
Plants may be again diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their 
food, and the element they live in, into 5 
Terreſtrial, which are thoſe that live only on land; as 
oak, beach, flax, &. i . 
Aquatic, which live only in water; either in rivers, as 
the water-lily, water-plantain, &c. or in the ſea, as the 
fucus, &c. RD 
Amphibious, which live indi 
ter; as the willow, alder, &c, ; : 
Plants are again diſtributed, with regard to their deſtined 
age, or period, into ws 
Annual, which are thoſe whoſe root is formed and dies in 
the ſame year; ſuch are all the leguminous plants, wheat, 
rye, &c. | 

2 or triennials, which only produce flowers and 
ſeeds the ſecond, or even the third year after their being 
raiſed, and then die; ſuch are fennel, mint, &c. 
Perennial, which are thoſe that do not die after they have 


* 


aſarabacca, yew, &c. Others loſe their leaves one part 
of the year; as ragwort, coltsfoot, &c. 5 
Plants, again, are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their mag- 
nitude, &c. into | 
Trees, arbores z as the oak, pine, fir, elm, ſycamore, &c. 
Shrubs, frutices; as the holly, box, ivy, juniper, &c. and 
Herbs ; as mint, ſage, ſorrel, thyme, &c. : 
Wich regard to certain remarkable qualities, into inert 


whoſe length is but one ninth of an inch; its diameter 


thirteenth part of a grain. Phil Tranſ. N?478, ſect. 12. 


neſs of the evening air; but Linnæus found that this 
Was not the true cauſe, ſince plants were alike influenced 
by it when placed in ſtoves, where the temperature of | 
Dr. Hill, in his Sleep of 


| found under FRUCTIFICATION ; and the ſyſtem of | 


PLANTS may be divided, with regard to the manner of | 


ſuch as bear fruit, and have the female organ: 


whoſe piſtil is ſurrounded by the ſtamina. And 2. Thoſe | 
whoſe male and female parts are diſtin, and at a diſtance 


fferently either in land or wa- 


. 


once borne ſeed. Of theſe, ſome are evergreens; as the 


PLA 


and ſenſitive, ſuch as give ſome tokens of ſenſe, On 
which account, they were called by the ancients, fc hy- 


nomenous plants (from atoxuwuar, to be ba/hful) ; and, by 
the moderns, living, or mimic plants, 45 
But theſe diviſions are rather popular than juſt and phi- 
loſophical. © | 

The botaniſts give us more accurate and minute arrange- 
ments, or diſtributions, of the vegetable kingdom, into 
claſſes, genera, ſpecies, &c. with regard to their nature, 
characters, & c. But it is a point they are not well agreed 
upon, from what conſideration the diviſion into genera is 
beſt taken ; ſome, as Geſner, Columna, Tournefort, &c, 
chuſing only the flower and fruit; and others taking in 
the roots, leaves, ſtems, &c. See Bor ANx. 

The claſſiſication of Linnæus is now generally followed. 
Our ingenious Mr. Ray diſtributes plants into twenty-five 
genera, or claſſes, under the following denominations, 

1. PLANTS, imperfect, which ate ſuch as appear to want 
the flower and ſeed. Theſe were once a very large tribe 
of plants, but the more accurate obſervations of the mo- 
derns have proved, that moſt of theſe plants really 
contained ſeeds, and thoſe very numerous, though ſo 
ſmall as not to appear obvious to the naked eye; and pro- 
bably the farther diſcoveries of the microſcope will in 
time leave us no one plant deſerving the appellation of 
imperſſect. In Mr. Ray's time, many whole genera of 
plants were eſteemed imperfect; but he includes the ſe- 
veral kinds he calls fo under three general heads. 1. The 
ſubmarine. 2. The funguſes. And, 3. The mofles. 
But it has been evinced by later authors, that ſome of 
theſe are not plants, and that many of thoſe which really 
are plants, have true ſeeds, and it is ſcarce to be doubted 
of the reſt, See ConreERva or HalR-wweed, CoRAL, 

_ CoraLLinEs, Fucus, FonGus or MUsHRoOM, Mus- 
cus or Moss, &c. | WE 57 — 50 

2. PLANTS producing an imperfe& flower, and whoſe ſeed 
is too ſmall to be diſcerned by the naked eye : ſuch are 
fern, polypody, &c. 

3- Thoſe whoſe flowers want 
|  nettles, and docks, | 
4. Thoſe with a compound flower, and which emit a milky 

Juice when cut or broken; as lettuce, dandelion, ſuc- 
cory, &c. | e | 5 

5. Thoſe with a compound flower of a diſcous form, and 
whoſe ſeed is alated, or, as it were, winged with down; 

as coltsfoot, fleabane, &c. BY | SK 

6. Herbæ capitate, or thoſe whoſe flower is compoſed of 

ſeveral long fiſtulous flowers, gathered into a round head, 

and covered with a ſcaly coat; as the thiſtle, great bur- 

dock, bluebottle, &c. | e 98 

7. PLANTS, corymbiferous, with a diſcous flower, but no 
down to the ſeeds; as the daiſy, yarrow, corn-marygold, 
Ke. | | | | 

8. PLAN TS with a perfect flower, and only one ſeed in 
each flower; as valerian, agrimony, burner, &c. 

9. PLANTS, :mbelliferous, with a flower of five petala, and 
two feeds to each flower. This being a large genus, is 
ſubdivided into ſeven orders; viz. thoſe with a flat broad 
ſeed, as wild garden parſnip ; with a longiſh and largec 
ſeed, ſwelling in the middle, as cow-weed, and wild 
chervil; with a ſhorter ſeed, as angelica; with a tube- 
Tous root, as the earth- nut; with a tmall ſtriated ſeed, as 
caraways, ſaxiſrage, and burnet; with a rough hairy 
ſeed, as parſly, and wild carrot; and with entire leaves, 
as ſanicle, and thorough-wax. | 

10. PLaNTs, /tellate, whoſe leaves go round the ſtalks, at 

certain intervals, in form of ſtars; as clivers, madder, 

11. PLanTs, rough-leaved, which have their leaves placed 
alternately, or in no certain order, along the ſtalks; as 
hound's-tongue, mouſe-ear, &c. | 

12, PLANTS, verticillate, whoſe leaves grow, by pairs, on 
their ſtalks, one leaf right againſt another, the flower 
being monopetalous, and uſually in form of a helmet ; 
as thyme, mint, pennyroyal, vervain, &c. * 

13. Polyſpermous, or thoſe with many naked ſeeds, at leaſt 
five, ſucceeding their flower; as crow's foot, marſhmal- 
lows, cinquefoil, ſtrawberries, &c. 

14. PLANTS, bacciferous, or ſuch as bear berries ; as bri- 
ony, honeyſuckle, Solomon's ſeal, lily of the valley, 
nighiſhade, aſparagus, &c. 

15. PLANTS, multifiliquous or cerniculate, which after each 
flower, produce ſeveral long ſlender ſiliquæ, or cafes, 
wherein their ſeed is contained; as orpine, navelwort, 
bears-foot, columbines, ke. 

16. PLANTS, vaſculiferous, with a monopetalons flower, and 
which, after each flower, have a veſſel beſide the calyx, 
containing the ſeed z as henbane, bindweed, rampious, 
ſoxglove, eyebright, &c. 

17. Thoſe with an uniform tetrapetalous flower, bearing their 
ſeeds in oblong ſiliquous caſes ; as ſtockgilly-flower, muſ- 


petala. Such are hops, hemp, | 


tard, raddiſh, &c, 
18, 
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18. PLANTS, vaſculiferous, with a e | 


| flower, but of an anomalous or uncertain kind, and, in 
reality, ooly monopetalous, falling off altogether in one; 

as ſpeedwell, fluellin, plantain, yellow and wild poppy» 
& c. g 1 


19. PLANTS, vaſculiferous, with a pentapetalous five leaved 


flower ; as maiden pinks, campions, chick-weed, St. John's 
wort, flax, primroſe, wood-ſorrel, &c. ; 
20. PLANTS, Jeguminous, or ſuch as bear pulſe, with a pa- 
pilionaceous flower, conſiſting of four parts 22 at the 
edges; as peas, beans, vetches, tares, lentils, liquorice, 
trefoil, &c. 
21. PLANTS with @ true bulbous root; as garlic, daffodils, 
hyacinth, ſaffron, &c. | 
22. Thoſe whoſe foots approach nearly to the bulbous form; 
as fleur-de-lys, cuckoo-pint, &c. | 
23. PLAN Ts, culmiferous, with a graſſy leaf, and an imper- 
fect flower, having a ſmooth, hollow-jointed ſtalk, with 
a long ſharp-pointed leaf at each joint, and the ſeeds con- 
| tained in a chaffy huſk ; as wheat, barley, rye, oats, reeds, 
and moſt kinds of graſs. 


24. PLanTs with a graſſy leaf, but not culmiferous, with 


an imperfe& or ſtamineous flower; as ruſhes, cats tail, 
&c. | pe: | 
25. PLanTs whoſe characters are uncertain ; chiefly wa- 
ter plants: as the water-lily, milk-wort, mouſe-tail, &. 
See FRUCTIFICATION. | 
PLANTS, for the fancied tranſmutation of one ſpecies of, into 
another, ſee TRANSMUTATION, DEGENERATION, EC. 


The properties and virtues of plants have been obſerved | 


by ſome naturaliſts, to bear analogy to their forms. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have a diſcourſe of | 


Mr. James Pettiver, to ſhew, that plants of the ſame or 
like figure have the ſame or like virtues and uſes. Thus 
the umbelliferous tribe, he obſerves, have all a carmina- 
tive taſte and ſmell, are powerful expellers of wind, and 
therefore good in all flatulent diſorders. The galeate or 


verticillate kind are a degree warmer, and more power- | 
ful, than the laſt; and therefore may be reputed aroma- 


tic, being proper for nervous diſorders. The tetrapeta- 


lous kind are hot like the two former, but exert their | 
power in a different way, viz. by a diuretic volatile ſalt, | 
which makes them of uſe in chronical diſeaſes, obltruc- | 


tions, cacochymias, &c. | 


PLANTS, analyſis of. The common method of attempting | 


the analyſis of plants, by common diſtillations, gave hopes 
that it would prove very uſeful in determining their vir- 
tues ; but experiment ſhewed it to fail of this intent, ſince 


the wholeſome plants and the poiſonous ones afforded by | 
this means much the ſame ſort of principles; and on the | 


whole, theſe appeared in a great meaſure to be creatures 


of the fire rather than parts of the ſubject. This ſet | 


M. Boulduc of the Paris academy upon trying whether 
there might not be ſome way invented at once more ſim- 
ple and more certain ; and with this view, he attempted 
to examine the juices and decoCtions of ſeveral plants, 
to find their efſential ſalts, which had not been procured 
in their natural ſtate by the chemical trials. The plant 
this gentleman chole as the ſubject of his experiments in 
this view, was the common borage. 
Firſt, he made a large quantity of a decoction of borage ; 
this he divided into three equal parts: the firſt of theſe he 
evaporated to a pellicle, or to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup; 
it was then of a blackiſh colour, and was charged with a 
great quantity of oily particles. This being ſet by for 


" lome days in a warm time of the year, covered itſelf 


with a thick ſkin, which was again covered by a mouldi- 
neſs, When this ſkin was removed, there appeared un- 
derneath a large quantity of cryſtals, in fine ſlender fila- 
ments like needles, mixed among a large quantity of other 
cryſtals, which were ſmall, and of no regular figures; 
all theſe were ſwimming in a liquor of the thickneſs of 
a ſyrup. Theſe long cryſtals being taken out of the li- 
quor, and laid upon a hot iron, took fire, and flamed in 
the manner of ſalt-petre when mixed with any ſulphu- 
reous ſubſtance : and, in truth, this was a ſalt-petre, yet 
loaded with the oily matter of the decoction. 18 
Here, therefore, is a clear proof, not only of the nitrous 
acid being in this plant, but of plain nitre itſelf ; for on 
pouring oil of tartar on a ſolution of this ſalt, there was 
no precipitation made of any ſubſtance whatever ; which 
would have been the caſe, had there been in this ſtate 
an earthy matter for its baſis, 


The ſecond portion of this decoction was diveſted of its | 


oil by means of lime, and then evaporated to a light pel-- 
licle over a very gentle heat. This was ſet by to reſt for 
ſome days, and finer and more perfect cryltals were found, 
ſhot in the form of needles in it: theſe were truly ni- 
trous, and occupied the upper part of the liquor; below 
theſe there were a great number of other cubic ones, 
which were eaſily know to be cryſtaly of ſea (alt. 


W. 
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The long cryſtals of this operation took fire on « lighted 


charcoal, and appeared plain nitre ; and the ot 

dry, n the be exafily in Ne Es Om 

falt; and when a ſolution of them was poured any: * 
lution of filver, made in ſpirit of nitre, it immediate) 

occaſioned a white curd to appear, which being ſeparated 

: waſhed, and put to the fire, became a true luna cornea, 
being tranſparent, and eaſily cut with a knife. Here, 
therefore, are plain proofs of nitre and ſea ſalt in th. 

lant. Mem. Acad. Sciene. Par, 1734. f as 
The third portion of the decoction was poured upon ſom 

, | F e 
. freſh wood-aſhes ; and being afterwards evaporated to 

pellicle, and ſet by for ſome days, there was 1 75 

this more nitre than in any of the others, and that whiter 
and more clear; the others being uſually coloured browniſh 
or reddiſh by the decoCtion. The occaſion of this ſeems 

to be, that part of the nitrous acid, which in the other 
experiments neither joined with any earthy matter, nor 
with the fatty matter of the decoction, mixed with the 
ſalts of the lixivium, made by pouring the liquor which 
contained it on wood-aſhes, and thus yielded a much 
larger quantity of ſalt-petre than before. oe 
The fatty ſubſtance which covered the firſt decoction be- 
ing dried, was found to contain a great quantity of nitre 
which it had not ſuffered to ſhoot, or form itſelf into 
cryſtals :. this dried cruſt being laid on a burning char- 
coal, took fire in the ſame manner as if nitre and powder 
of charcoal had been thrown into a crucible made red hot. 
The ſalts of the plant being thus obtained from its decoc- 
tion, it was determined to try whether the plant remain- 
ing after the decottion had any more to yield. To try 
this, it was gently dried in a lhade, and burned in a co- 
vered veſſel to a black coal, aud atterwards, in an open 
fire, to aſhes, | | 
Of theſe aſhes there was made a lixivium in the common 
way, in order to be evaporated for the ſalt : this lixivium 
being mixed with ſyrup of violets, ſcarce at all altered it 
from its blue colour, only juſt bringing on a faint green- 
iſhneſs, which ſoon went off again, and left the ſyrup of 
as fine a blue as before: this made it evident, either that 
there was very little alkali falt there, or elſe that it was 
blended with ſalts of ſome other kind, which altered its 
effects; and this proved to be the true ſtate of the mat- 
ter on farther experiment; for evaporating the lixivium 
to a pellicle, there very ſoon ſhot in it regular and beau- 
tiful cryſtals of a ſalt, having all the characters of tarta- 
rum vitriolatum. A ſecond evaporation of the lixivium 
afforded more of the ſame ſalt, but in ſmaller cryſtals. 
Evaporating the liquor to about half its quantity, and 
fetting it again to ſhoot, there appeared plain cubic cry- 
ſtals of ſea ſalt; which being ſtrictly examined, were 
found to be perfect ſea fait, no way altered, but having 
ſtood the force of the calcination. | 
After theſe ſalts had been ſeparated from the lixivium, it 
changed ſyrup of violets immediately to a beautiful green, 
which colour it always retained. | 
It is evident from theſe experiments, that this plant af- 
fords four different kinds of ſalts, viz. nitre, lea falt, 
tartarum vitriolatum, and the common fixed alkali; and 
it is hence no trivial obſervation, that the three mineral 
acids are found here all in one p/ant. 8 
The virtues of plants are very variable; a change of cli- 
mate will alter or deſtroy them, as we ſee in many of 
the medicinal plants of other countries brought over hi- 
ther, which, though they ſeem to flouriſh with us, never 
poſſeſs their virtues. in the ſame degree as in their native 
climate. The bodies of different animals alſc render the 
effect of the ſame plant different: the tithymals or ſpurges 
are all of them very violent cathartics, when taken by 
us; but yet they ate eaten by goats and ſeveral other ani- 
mals without hurt, or without any purgative effect, and 
ſeem to give them a particular ſhare of vigour and ſpi- 
rits. The fiſh are, on the other hand, more {trongly af- 
fected by it than we are: for the juice made into palte 
with' flour and honey, poiſons, or at leaſt intox1cates 
them ſo, that they may be taken out, of the water with 
one's hand, Bitter almonds are of no ill conſequence to 
us, yet they kill all ſorts of birds. 

PLaNts, aſhes of. The aſhes of a plant carefully prepared, 
retain its exact ſorm till diſturbed by accidents. The way 
of preparing them is this: take a whole plant which has 
been uſed tor the diſtillation of the oil, water, &c. lay it 
evenly upon a flat plate of iron, and place this on a clear 
lire, that no ſmoke may prevent the ſucceſs of the opera” 
tion; continue and raiſe the fice, till the whole ſubſtance 
of the plant appears perfectly ignited. There ficlt ariſes 
a light ſmoke from it; this gradually becomes Jarker, 
and at length as black as pitch; the ſmell of burning . 
creaſes as the ſmoke increaſes 3 at length the {moke 
breaks out into flames and theu the ſwell in a gre#t 
meaſure ceaſes ; the plant by degrees grows black, 1 ” 

[Th 


rmöke ariſes, and as ſoon as perfectly black all over, it 
takes fire. When the flame ceaſes, the leaves appear 
white ; but if any black ſpots remain, there are always 
ſeen ſparks of fire ſcattering themſelves about on them, 
till the blackneſs is perfectiy conſumed. The aſhes be- 
ing now become perfectly white, yield no ſmell, nor the 
leaſt appearance of fire ; and they yet retain, after all 
this violence of fire, the perfect form of the plant, even 
to a microſcopic obſervation : for, if examined by glaſſes, 
there will be found every feature and lineament of the 
plant, even the hairineſs of the ſtalks or down upon the 
leaves; every riſing and cavity natural to the plant ap- 
pear alſo diftin&, and every the ſmalleſt fibre. But this 
only remains while they are unmoved; the moment they 
are diſturbed, though but by breathing upon them, the 
whole falls to duſt, and the form is irrecoverably Joſt. 

The aſhes thus carefully prepared, are perfectly inſipid 
and ſcentleſs; and when lixiviated in the common way 
for making the fixed ſalt, afford no falt at all, but only 
on the evaporation leave a {mall quantity of a matter re- 
ſembling lime; the remaining aſhes are wholly terreſ- 


trial, and ſerve excellently for the making copels, for 


the uſe of aſſaying. Boerhzave's Chem. part ii. p. 19. 
From this we learn, that the plant, by having been pre- 
viouſly boiled in water in the diſtillation, was diveſted of 
all its ſalts; and that in general, water, with a great de- 
gree of heat, is capable of extracting from any veget- 
able all its ſaline particles, whether volatile or fixed. 
We find, however, that water can never ſeparate the 
fixed oil, which here ſhews itſelf to have wholly re- 
mained in the plant, by the ſmoke, ſmell, and flame it 
yields; and by the ſparks of fre in the remaining black 
parts of the plant, which were wholly owing to the re- 
mains of this oil, no fire being able to make the ſmalleſt 
ſpark after wards appear in the aſhes. EN 
Air, as well as fire, is neceſſary to this oil's taking flame; 
for in a covered veſſel it will not blaze till the cover is 
taken off. This thick oil is extremely different from 
what we call the eſſential oil of a unt, and ſeems to be 


the fame in all vegetables; and to this they owe their co- 


heſion; while the eſſential oil and ſalt are extracted from 
the plant by boiling, it yet_holds together in its native 
figure and ſtrength ; but as ſoon as the black oil is diſſi- 
pated by burning, the whole firmneſs of the plant is loſt, 
and a breath of air blaſts it to duſt. 
The aſhes of different woods, burnt to perſect whiteneſs, 
and freed from their alkaline falt, have been found to be, 
in part, of the fame nature with the true MAGNESIA. 
Of vegetable aſhes, moderately or ſtrongly calcined, only 
a part was found to diſſolve in acids, and this part ap- 
_ peared to be perfect magneſia. It is probable that the 
remainder might be reduced to the ſame ſtate, by re- 
peating the calcination. See Por- hes. | 


PLANTS, juices of. Moſt juices of vegetables coagulate 
when expoſed to the air, whether it be that they are 


drawn out of the plant by wounds, or that they natu- 
rally run out; though what is called naturally runuing 
out, is generally the effect of a wound in the plant, 
from a ſort of cancer, or ſome other internal cauſe. 
The flowers of the 'St. John's wort, and the leaves of 
the rorella, or fun-dew, atford us purple blebs and veins, 
and large drops of a clear fluid; yet it does not ſeem 
certain that theſe are coagulated juices. The ſmall green 
leaves, forming the cup of the flower of the common 
ereCt tuiſan St. John's wort, are ſurrounded with purple 
blebs, and-the points or tops of the leaves alſo have each 
two or three ſuch blebs, all containing a purple juice; 
yet the ſtalk of this plant, being cut and ever ſo nicely 


examined, does not ſhew to the naked eye, nor even to 


the microſcope, any veſſels containing ſuch a purple fluid. 
Whence it may appear not improbable, that what is thus 
found in ſmall blebs is a matter ſeparated by coagulation 
only from the reſt of the juice of the flower, 


In the common St. John's wort the edges of all the leaves | 
of the flower are ſurrounded with thele purple blebs, and 
the ſtalk, though round, has a double edge, one ou each | 


fide, and the blebs or bags are to be ſeen riſing on theſe 
edges of the ſtalk. The cup of the flower has ſeveral 
purple veins, yielding a purple juice, and the leaves of 
the flower have alſo ſome ſuch veins, and even the apices 
all contain a'parple matter. e ny F re 

In the ſquare-ſtalked St. John's wort, commonly called 
St. Peter's wort, the edges of all the leaves, from the 
top to the bottom of the ſtalk, are ſurrounded with rows 
of theſe purple bags, and the apices of the flower are ſo 
many purple bags; but the cup and the petals of the 


flower have but very few purple veins in this ſpecies. 
In the / 


e Dypericum pulerlim iray:, or upright elegant St. 
John's wort, the leaves and {talks have no purple blebs, 
_ only the cup and the flower have them. Theſe juices 


alone are what give the red colour to the oil of St. 
John's wort kept in the thops. And it is worthy a ſtrict 
Vox. III. Ne 272. 
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2 what they really ate, and by what means pro- 
uced. | | 

Diverſe parts of the ſame plant yield diffetent juices. The 
ſame veins; in their courte through the different parts of 
the plant, yield juices of a different. appearance. Thus 
the milky juice, in the root of the cow-parſnep, is of a 
brimſtone colour; but in the ſta'k it is White. 


Among thoſe juices of vegetables which are clammy, and 


readily coagulate, there are ſome which readily break 
with a whey. The great wild lettuce, with a ſmell of 
opium, yield the greateſt plenty of milky juice of any 
known Engliſh p ant. When the ſtalk is wounded with 
a knife, the juice flows readily out like a thick cream, 
and is white and ropy; but if theſe wounds be made at 
the top of the ſtalks, the juice that flows out of them is 
daſhed with a purple tinge, as if cream had been ſprin- 
kled over it, with a few drops of red wine, and has ſome 
veins. Some little time after the letting this out, it be- 
comes much more purple, and thickens, and finally the 


_ thicker part of it ſeparates, and the thin whey ſwims at 


the top. Herein the juice of this plant exactly reſem- 
bles the blood of animals, which, though a ſimple fluid, 


when drawn from the veſſel, yet ſoon ſepatates into 4 


thick cake, and a thin fluid, or ſerum. | 
The whey, or thin part of this ſeparated matter, is eaſily 

preſſed out from the curd by ſqueezing between the fin- 
gers, and the curd then will remain white, and, on 
wathing in fair water, becomes like rags. The purple 
whey, for in this part all the colour is lodged, ſoon dries 
into a cake of the ſame colour, and may be crumbled 


between the fingers into a purple powder. The white 


curd being dried, and kept ſome time, becomes hard and 5 
brittle. It breaks with a ſhining ſurface like reſin, and 


is inflammable, taking ſire at a candle, and burning all 
away With a ſtrong flame. The fame thick part being 


held over a gentle heat, would draw out into tough long 
threads, melting in the manner of wax. | 
be purple cake, made from the whey, is wholly dif- 
fereut from this, and when held to a candle, ſcarce flames 
at ail, but burns to a black coal. The whole virtue of the 
plant ſeems alſo to conſiſt in this thin part of its juice, 
for the coagulum or curd, though looking like wax or 
reſin, has no taſte at all, whereas the purple cake made 


from the ſerum is extremely bitter, and of a taſte ſome- 
what reſembling that of opium. | | 


It is poſhble that the artitice of bees may conſiſt, in a 
great meaſute, in the ſeparating in this manner the thick _ 
and the thin parts of the juices of peculiar plants, the 
curd or thick part of which, being glutinous and infipid, 
may ſerve them as wax, and the thin part may make their 
The throat-wort, ſpurge, and many other plants, replete 
with milky juices, ate of this kind, and their juice, when 
let out, ſeparates into curd and whey. But this, though 
a common law of nature, is not univerſal; for there are 

many plants which yield the like milky juices which do 
not ſeparate and break into curds and whey, but coagu- 

late all together into one fimple maſs. The white juice 
of the ſonchus never ſeparates, but dries into an uniform 
cakez the common red wild poppy bleeds free'y with a 
milky juice, and the heads or capſules of ſeed bleed not 
leſs than the reſt of the plant, even after the flower is 
fallen. This juice, on being received into a ſhell or 
other ſmall veſſel, ſoon changes its white to a deep yel- 
low colour, and cries into a cake which ſeems refinous 
and oily, but no whey ſeparates from it. 1 | 
It ſeems by the experiments on the juice of the opium 
lettuce before mentioned, that theſe milky liquors are of 
a mixed kind, and compoled of different fluids, of va- 
rious and perhaps of contrary qualities; ſo that if the 
curd part be {imple and harmleſs, the whey may be a 


powerful medicine, and fo of the reſt; but in thoſe 


which do not ſeparate in this manner, we are forced to 
take the whole together, unleſs ſome way may be found 
of ſeparating them by ait. Perhaps the {ſetting them in 
wooden vellels, and after a time adding freth juice to 
them, may do it; and poſhbly the adding a little calf 's 
renuet may be able to effect it. | 

The tragopogon, or goat's beard, when wounded, bleeds 

freely a milky juice; it is at firit white, but becomes im- 
mediately yellow, aud after that more and more red; at 

length it is wholly of a duſky red; it never ſeparates, 

but dries together into one cake, and is oily and reſinous, 

but of an inſipid taſte. The great bindweed bleeds freely 

alſo a white juice; the flowers, as well as the ſtalks and 

leaves, afford this liquor. It is of a ſharp taſte; and as 

many of the purging plants are of this claſs, it would be 

worth trying whether this liquor be not purgative. 

Theſe juices, as well as the generality of others whieh 

bleed freely from p/ar:ts, are white like milk; but there 

are ſome other colours. The juice of the great celan- 

dine is of a ſine yellow; it flows from the plant in the 
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thickneſs of cream, and ſoon dries into a hard cake, with- 
out any whey ſeparating from it. Another yellow juice 
is yielded by the ſeed veſſels of the yellow centaury, in 
the month of July, when the feeds are full grown. This 
is of a fine yellow colour, and very clammy : it foon 
hardens altogether into a cake, no whey ſeparating from 
it; it ſticks to the fingers like birdlime, and is of the co- 
lour of pale amber, and will never become barder than 
ſoſt waz, if dried in the ſhade; but if laid in the fun it 
immediately becomes hard like reſin. Theſe cakes burn 
like wax, and emit a very pleaſant ſmell. "The great an- 
gelica allo yields a yellowiſh juice on being wounded 
and this will not barden at all, but if kept ſeveral years 
will {ti!l be ſoft and clammy, drawing out into threads 
like wax, or half melted reſin. | 

Another kind of juices, very different from all theſe, are 
thoſe of a gummy nature; ſome of theſe remain liquid a 
long time, and are not to be dried ſooner without the al- 
ſittance of heat; the others very quickly harden of them- 
ſelves, and are not inffammable. The gum of the juice 
of rhuvbarb-leaves ſoon hardens, and is afterwards ſolu— 
ble in common water, and ſparkles when put into the 
flame of a candle. Theſe two qualities ſhew that theſe 
gums have a watery part in them, and they melt alſo in 
the flame of a candle, and become ductile; and this 


' ſhews that they have alſo the curdy part, though this 


does not feparate from the whey in drying, as in ſome 


other caſes. Theſe do rot ſparkle in the flame ſo much | 


as ſome others which contain more water; and their not 
burſting out into an actual flame, ſhews that they want oil. 
The cluſters of the common honeyſuckle are full of a li- 
quid gym ; they frequently throw this out, and it falls 
upon the leaves, and retains its own form there; the 


red hairs of the ſun-dew are all terminated by large blad- 


bers of a thin watery fluid, This is alſo a liquid gum : 
it ſticks to the fingers, and draws out into long threads, 
and this ſtands the force of the ſun all day. In the cen- 
tre of each of theſe dew drops, there ts a ſmall red blad- 
der, which ſtands immediately on the ſummit of the red 
bair. This is of the nature of the blebs on the leaves 


and flowers of the St. John's wort, containing a purple 


juice which may be ſqueezed out of it. The pinguicula, 
or butter-wort, has alſo ſomie gummy. liquid matter on 
its leaves. It does not ſtand upon ſuch long hairs as 
that of the ſun-dew, but it is in much greater quantity. 
The hairs of the leaves of theſe two plants ſtand on the 
upper fide of the leaves, and are very thick ſet there, 


while the under fide is ſmooth. This is a ſingularity not | 


obſervable in any other plant, at leaft of our own growth. 
Vide Lifter, in Phil. Tranſ. NY 244. and Lowthorp's 
Abridg. vol. ii. p. 696, ſeq. | 

Mr. Boyle tells us, that the fümigated Juices of plants 
may be ſucceſsfully preſerved by adding a {mall quantity 


of the white coagulum, made by the pure ſpirits of wine 


- and urine. 


the air. 


See OrrFa alba. Sh 
Some plants yield juices which are of a maniſeſtly oily 


nature, which, being rubbed between the fingers, are | 
not at all clammy, bur make them glib and flippery ; 


and theſe juices do not harden at all on being expoſed to 
If the ſtalk of elecampane be wounded, there 
flows out a plain oily juice ſwimming upon a watery one. 
The ſtalks of hemlock alſo afford the ſame oily liquor 
ſwimming upon the other; and the common white mul—- 
leiv, if the leaves are pulled off in the month of June, 
yields the ſame ſort of oil very freely along with its wa- 
tery juice. The berries of ivy, the bay, juniper, dog- 
berry tree, and the fruit of the olive, when wounded, 


| ſhew their oil in the ſame manner floating on the watery 


Juice, 


Some of theſe oily juices, ſoon aſter they are let out of | 
the plant, coagulate and harden into a kind of reſin. Our 


ivy yields ſuch a juice very abundantly, and the juice of 
the ſmall purple-berried juniper is of the fame kind, be- 


ing hard and fat, and not very gummy. 

If the bark of the common ivy be wounded in March, 
there will 00ze out a tough and greaſy matter of a yel- 
lowiſh colour; if this be taken up between the fingers, 
it feels not at all gummy or ſticking, but melts in hand- 
ling into a ſort of oil, which in proceſs of time hardens 


and cruſts upon the wounds, and looks like brown ſugar; | 


it burvs with a laſting flame, and ſmells very ſtrong. 
'The tops of the wild lettuce, and the leaves growing near 
the tops, if examined with a magnifying glaſs, ſhew a 


great number of ſmall bladders or drops of an oily juice 


— 


of a browniſh colour, hardening into a kind of reſin; 


they ate eaſily wiped off when of any ſize, and are truly 
an oily ivice hardened a little It is probable alſo, that 
the fine blue flour or powder called the bloom, upon 
the ſurſace of our common plums, is no other than ſuch 
an oily juice exſudating from their pores in ſmall par- 
ticles, and hardening into a ſort of reſin, The leaves 
and ſtalks of the common Engliſh mercury are all over 


covered with ſmall tranſparent drops lookino 1: 
and if the plant is akon into By Bhi * Fearlsy 
and greaſy. The leaves of the ſtinking each abo 
alſo with the ſame ſort of drops, and theſe are o U Ie 
portions of the oily juices of the plaut, which 86, _ 
nually exſudating through its pores, and harden ing 88 
reſiny pearls. Phil. Trauſ. Ne 224. io theſe 
The ſap or juice of trees appears to be ver 
cording to the ſpecies or genus of the tre 
experiments, or by their ſporitancous e ; jk 
extravalations of ſap in he ee and feat oe 
all clammy, and hardening into a gum like um rim. 
and, on the other hand, thoſe of the vine, te 3 
many other trees, being thin as water. The chen = 
of the ſap in trees ſeems one of the great thin . 
renders them hardy, and not liable to injuries From = 
&c. In the hard froſts, thoſe trees which Ea, ow 
Juices periſh, and even ſplit and cleave of themſeh = 
while thoſe which have gummy and viſcous juices ng 
In our gardens the vines crack and burſt with the . 
while the plums, cheriies, peaches, and other py . 
trees, ſtand without any damage or danger; india x? 
fields no trees fo readily ſplit in ſevere ſroſts as the c * 
which though the hardeſt wood of all our timber i = 
yet has of all the moſt thin and watery Juices. The Ing 
which have deciduous leaves, have in general thi ie 
and more watery juices than the evergreens; © 
freezing of theſe, or their decay from want of tie h y 
and other accidents, is owing the decay and fall of tho: 
leaves, while the others remain in their places thingh 
not increaſing, or no new ones growing, the euere oh 
maining unaltered, though ſtagnated in the veſſels ind 
ſafe from injury, though waiting the ſun's heat to ut 
them in motion. Lhe earlier or later germination of 
| . 4s ; n 0 
trees and plants of different kinds, is probably owing alſo 
to the ſame cauſe. The thinneſt juices, as 1 are 
ſooneſt injured by cold, ſo they are probably d in 
fluenced alſo by heat; and that warmth may make them 
_ ana prepare the plant for growing, which could 
ſcarce begin to attenuate the tough and 
Phil. Tran. Ne 165. F 
PLANTS, ſalts of. It has been obſerved by all who have ex. 
amined the different eſtential /e of plants, that ſome 
of them, when thrown an the fire, have the effects of 
ſalt-petre, add others of common ſea- ſalt; and it has been 
concluded from hence, that they really contained Part!- 
cles of thoſe ſalts, which their roots had taken in with 
their nouriſhment, aud conveyed up into the. ſtalk and 
leaves with the juices; and that theſe ſalts (till retained 
their original nature, and were no otherwiſe altered than 
by the mixture with other ſubſtances in the plant. But 
as two plants of different qualities, when ſet in the ſame 
earth cloſely by one another, thall out of the ſame juices 
make a medicine, a ſallad, or a poiſon, it cannot be, but 
that the ſubſtances abſorbed by the root, be they what 
they will, mult be greatly altered in the plant; inſo- 
much, that a ſalt pwely nitrous, when-received into the 
root, might become of the nature of ſea-ſalt, or of the 
volatile urinous kind, according to the dilſerent organs of 
the plants, and the different natural fermentations it 
might meet with there. To be perfectly informed of 
this, Mr. Homberg made the following experiment: 
He took a large quantity of rich black garden mould, and 
waſhed it in ſeveral waters, to carry off all the ſalts it 
might contain : this done, he divided the earth into four 
boxes or caſes of wood, into each of which there was 
put about two hundred weight. Two of theſe cafes of 
earth he watered with a ſolution of ſait-petre, fo as to 
make each imbibe about two ounces of that ſalt; the 
other two caſes were left with the earth inſipid as the 
waſhing had made it, and care taken to water them with 
none but perfectly pure water, ſo that they might remain 
as ſimple as poſſible. In one of the caſes of nitrous earth, 
and in one of thoſe of ſimple earth, he ſowed fennel ; 
and in the other two, garden ereſſes. | 
The herbs in all the caſes grew very well, and when they 
were grown to about eight inches high, they were all 
gathered; and when the roots were cleanſed, and the 
whole product weighcd, thoſe plants which had grown 
on the ſimple earth weighed twenty-five ounces, and 
thoſe in the nitrous earth twenty-lix ; their ſmell and 
taſte manifeſted no ſort of difference in either. In order 
to examine theſe p/ants, while yet quite freſh, by means 
of fire, he put a pound and a half of each, with their 
roots, into a retort of glaſs : he placed theſe retorts firit 
in a balneum Mariz, and then in a ſand-heat, in order 
to drive over all the aqueous humidity. 'The quantity o 
water from each retort was within a few grains of the 
ſame weight ; and from the beginning to the end of the 
i eg there was not the leaſt appearance of any 
acid, 
After this, the ereſſes which had grown in the inſig 
h "PIE: | earth, 


different, ac. 
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earth yielded a drachm of volatile ſalt; and that which 


had grown in the earth which had imbibed ſalt-petre, 


jelded ſeventy-five grains. 

he oil of each was very nearly the ſame in quantity; 
that from the plants in the ſalt-petre earth weighing fix 

rains more than that of the plants of the inſipid earth. 
The lixivial ſalt was two drachms from the plants in the 
nitrous earth, and one drachm and ſixty-ſeven grains 
from thoſe in the inſipid. | 
The differences between theſe two parcels of plants upon 
the analyſis, appeared on the whole ſo little, that it could 
not be counted any thing: ſince the more or leſs cloſe 
luting of the veſſels, or many other accidents in the di- 
ſtillation, might have eaſily occaſioned as much in plants 
perſectly the ſame in all reſpects. If there be any thing, 
however, to be collected from the experiment, it is, that 
the earth moiſtened with a ſolution of nitre, yielded more 
of the principles than the other ; probably from its 
actually affording a quantity of ſalt to the juices of the plan- 
in the growth: but as the nitrous earth afforded a plant 


which yielded more oil than that from an inſipid foil, it | 


mult be ſrom this that the lotions of the earth not being 
able to carry off any of the fatty parts, they remained in 
the ſame quantity in both; but that the nitre, where it 
was, had contributed ſomewhat to the breaking of them, 
and the rendering them more fit to be abſorbed by the 
plants. From the different weights of the plants when 

athered, after the time of growth, from the ſame ſeed, 
and with all the ſame advantages in common, it may be 
concluded that the nitrous falts in the earth are not cfſen- 
tially necefſary to vegetation, ſince the plants in the inſipid 
earth grew very well without them; yet that they are very 
uſeful, fince the plants produced there were of a greater 
bulk, and according to the whole analyſis, if the diffe- 
rences are to be depended on as reſulting wholly from 
the nature of the ſubjects, they yielded more of all the 


actire principles; and therefore, that they were to all 


purpoſes better plants. Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. 

be weights above mentioned are French, the word gros 
being tranſlated drachm, though really exceeding it by 
twelve grains. See WEIGHT. 


PLAN Ts, foffile, many ſpecies of tender and herbaceous 


lants are found at this day, in great abundance, buried 
at conſiderable depths in the earth, and converted, as it 
were, into the nature of the matter they lie among ; 
foſſile wood is often found very little altered, and often 
impregnated with ſubſtances of almoſt all the different 
foflile kinds, and lodged in all the ſeveral ſtrata, ſome- 
times firmly embedded in hard matter; ſometimes loole : 
but this is by no means the caſe with the tenderer and 
more delicate ſubjects of the vegetable world. Theſe 
are uſually immerſed either in a blackiſh ſlaty ſubſtance 

found lying over the ſtrata of coal, or elſe in looſe no- 
dules of ferruginous matter of a pebble-like form, and 
they are always altered into the nature of the ſubſtance 
they lie among: what we met with of theſe are princt- 


pally of the fern kind; and what is very ſingular, though | 


a very certain truth, 1s, that theſe are principally the 
ferns of American growth, not thoſe of our own climate. 


The moſt frequent ile plants are the polypody, ſpleen— 


wort, oſmund, trichomanes, and the ſeveral larger and | 


ſmaller ferns ; but beſide theſe there are alſo found pieces 
of the equiſetums, or horſe-tails, and joints of the itel- 
lated plants, as the clivers, madder, aud the like; and 
| theſe have been too often miſtaken for flowers; ſome- 
times there are alſo found complete graſſes, or parts of 
them, as alſo reeds and other watery plants; ſometimes 
the ears of corn, and not unfrequently the twigs or bark, 
and impreſſions of the bark, and fruit of the pine or fic 


kind, which have been, from their ſkaly appearance, 


miſtaken for the ſkins of fiſhes 3 and ſometimes, but that 
very rarely, we meet with moſſes and ſea plants. 
Many of the ferns not unfrequently found, are of very 
ſingular kinds, and ſome ſpecies yet unknown to us; and 
the leaves of ſome appear ſet at regular diſtances, with 
round protuberances and cavities. The ſtones which 
contain theſe plants ſplit readily, and are often found to 
contain on one ſide, the impreſſion of the plant; and 
on the other the prominent p/ant itſelf: and, belide all 
that have been mentioned, there have been frequently 
ſuppoſed to have been found with us cars of common 
wheat, and of the maize or Indian corn; the firſt being 
in reality no other than the common endmoſt branches 
of the tirs, and the other the thicker boughs of va- 
rious ſpecies of that and of the pine kind, with their 
leaves fallen off; ſuch branches in ſuch a ſtate cannot but 
afford many irregular tubercles and papillz, and, in ſome 
 ſpegies, ſuch as are more regularly diſpoſed. 
Theſe are the kinds more obvious in England; and theſe 
are either immerſed in the ſlaty ſtone which conſtitutes 
whole (trata, or in flatted nodules, uſually of about three 
inches broad, which readily ſplit into two peces on be- 
ing ſtruck, | 


| 


{ 
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They ate moſt common in Kent, on coal-pits, near News 
caſtle, and the foreſt of Dean, in Gloucelterlhire 3 but 
are more or leſs found about almoſt all our coal-pits, 
and many of our iron mines. See Tab. of Foſſils, claſs 6. 
Though theſe ſeem the only ſpecies of p/ants found with 
us, yet in Germany there are many others, and thoſe 
found in different {idſtances, A whitiſh ſtone, a little 
harder than chalk, frequently contains them; they are 
found allo often in a prey ſlaty ſtone, of a firmer texture, 
not unfrequently in a blackiſh one, and at times in many 
others; nor are the bodies themſelves leſs various here 
than the matter in which they are contained ; the leaves 
of trees are found in great abundance, among which 
thoſe of the willow, poplar, whitethorn, and pear-trees, 
are the moſt common; ſmall branches of box, leaves of 
the olive-tree, and ſtalks of garden thyme, are alſo 
found there ; and ſometimes ears of the various ſpecies 
of corn, and the larger as well as the ſmaller moſſes in 
great abundance. 6:6 
'Theſe ſeem the tender vegetables, or herbaceous plants, 
certainly found thus immerſed in hard ſtone, and buried 
at great depths in the earth; others of many kinds there 
are alſo named by authors, but as in bodies ſo imperfect, 


errors are eaſily fallen into, theſe ſcem all that can be 


aſcertained beyond mere conjecture. Hili's Hiſt. of 
Foſſils, p. 664. | | . 

PLANT, burning thorny See SPURGE. 

PLANT, egg, a ſpecies of /c/anum, or NIGHTSHADE« 

PLANT, ice. See Ick. 

PLANTS, marine. See SE A-plants. 

PLANT, para/itical, See PKASITE. 

PLANT-root a term uſed by Di. Grew, to expreſs the ra- 
diele in ſeeds; he by this name diſtinguiſhes it from 
what he calls the SEMINAL root; which is a very diffe- 
rent ſubſtance diſtributed throughout the parenchyma of 
the ſeed, but wholly different from it, and preying upon 
it as the plant. root does upon the earth. 

PLANT, ſenſitive, is the Engliſh name of a diſtin genus 
of plants, called by the botaniſts mimo/a. See SENSIIIVE 
plant. 1 | Bs 

PLANT, baſtard ſenſitive. See F$8CHYNOMENE, 


PLANTA, in Anatomy, the loweſt part, or ſole of he 


FooT of a man, comprehended between the tarſus and 
the toes. | e 


PLAN TACENE T, in Hiſtory, an addition, or ſurname, 


borne by many of our ancient kings. 


The term plantagenet has given infinite perplexity to the 


critics and antiquaries, who could never ſettle its origin 


and etymology. 


It is allowed, that it firſt belonged to the houſe of Anjou, 
and was brought to the throne of England by Henry II. 
where his male poſterity preſerved it rill the time of Hen- 
ry VII. a ſpace of above four hundred years. 


It is diſputed, who it was that firſt bore the name. Moſt 


of our Engliſh authors conclude, that our Henry II. in- 
berited it from his father Geoffrey V. earl of Anjou, fon 


of Fulk V. king of Jeruſalem, who died in 1144. This 


Geoffrey they will have the firſt of the name; and our 


Henry II. the iſſue of Geoffrey, by Maud, only daughter 


of Henry I. the ſecond. 


Yet Manege will not allow Geoffrey to have borne the 


name; and adds, that, in effect, the old annaliſt of An- 
jou, J. Bourdigne, never calls him ſo. The firſt, Manege 


adds, to whom he gives the appellation, is Geoffrey, third 


| ſon of this Geoffrey V. | | 

Yet mult the name be much more ancient than either of 

theſe princes, if what Skinner ſays of its origin and ety- 
mology be true. That author tells us, that the kouſe of 

Anjou derived the name from a prince thereof, who, hav- 
ing killed his brother to enjoy his principality, took to 
repentance, and made a voyage to the Holy Land, to ex- 
piate his crime; diſciplining himſelf every night with a 
rod made of the plant genet, geniſta, broom ; whence 
he became nicknamed Planta-gentt. | VE. 
Now it is certain that our Geoffrey made the tour of 
Jerufalem ; but then he did not kill his brother, nor did 
he go thither out of penance, but to aſſiſt king Amautis 
his brother. Who then ſhould this prince of the houſe 

of Anjou be? Was it Fulk IV? It is true he diſpoſiciied 
his elder brother Geoffrey, and put him in priſon ; but he 

did not kill him; nay, Bourdigne obſerves, he was even 
releaſed from the ſame priſon by his ſon Geotlrey V. al- 
ready mentioned, | | = 

_ Farther ; this Fulk did make a journey to Jeruſalem; and 
that, too, partly out of a penitential view; we are aflur- 
ed, by Bourdigne, he did it out of apprehenſion of the 
judgments of God, and eternal damnation, for the great 
eſfuſion of Chriſtian blood in the many mortal battles he 
had been in. The annaliſt alſo adds, that he made a ſe- 
cond voyage; but it was to return God thanks for his 
mercies, &c. to which we may add, that Fulk was nevec 
called Plantagenet; ſo that what Skinner advances, ap- 
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pears to be a fable. 
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There is another common opinion; which appears no 


it to any but the third ſon of Geoffrey V. and diſtin | | 
guiſhes him, by. this appellation, from the other princes | 


PLANTAGINELLA, in Botany, a name given by Dille- | 
nius to a genus of plants ſince called by Linnzus LIMO 


PLANTAGO, in Botany. See PLANTAIN. | 
PLANTAIN, plantago, in Botany, the name of a genus of 


Of the buckſhorn plantain there are two varieties grow- 


| the ſeeds, is given internally in ardent fevers, and that it 
PLAN'TAIN, <water, aliſma, in Botany, a genus of the 
the flower has three petals, and that the ſeeds are nume- 
PLANTAIN leſſer water. 


PLANTAIN Hot. | = 
PLANTAIN, flar-headed water, damaſonium, in the Linnzan 


P 


plantains, uſually ſo called, the pſyllium, or fleawort, 


leaved or ribwort, are uſed in medicine; they pofleſs much 


expand in form of a roſe; out of the flower-cup ariſes 


LANTAIN- tree, miſa, in Botany, a genus of the poly 


are hermaphrodite : theſe are produced on a ſingle ſtalk, 


PLA 


better founded; and it is this: that the name Plautage- 
net was common to all the princes of the houſe of Anjou, 
after Geoffrey V. whereas in fact, the name was only 
given to a few; and that, as it ſhould ſeem, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the reſt Thus Bourdigne nevet applies 


—— 


of the ſame family. Though it is certain that it was 
likewiſe given to the elder brother, Henry of England, 
as before obſerved. | | 


SELL A. 


plants, the characters of which are thefe ; the empale- 
ment is quadrifid; the flower conſiſts of one leaf, of the 
tetrandria monogynia claſs; and is wide, expanded at the 
opening, and with a reflex limb, and uſually divided into 
four ſegments; from the bottom of this flower riſes a 
piſtil ſurrounded with ſtamina of conſiderable length ; the 
fruit is a capſule, which when ripe ſeparates tranſverſely 
into two pieces, and is divided by an intermediate ſep 
tum into two cells, filled with oblong ſeeds. 8 g 
The ſpecies of p/antain, enumerated by Linnæus are twen. 
ty-one, comprehending, beſides the ſeveral ſpecies of 


and the coronopus or buckſhorn. | 
The plantaius grow naturally in paſtures in moſt parts of 
England, and are frequently very troubleſome weeds. 


The commori broad-leaved plantain, and the narrow- 


the ſame qualities, though the firſt has been generally di- 
rected for medicinal uſe in preference to the other. The 
leaves and ſeeds, recommended as vulneraries, in phthifi- 
cal complaints, ſpittings of blood, alvine fluxes, &c. ap- 


pear to be of the milder kind of reſtringents or corrobo- | 
rants. The expreſſed juice of the leaves, depurated by 


ſettling and colature, or clarified with white of eggs, and 
inſpiſlated to the conſiſtence of honey, and called the 
extract of plantain, manifeſts a conſiderable ſaline auſte- 
tity. The leaves are, in ſome places, the uſual applica- 
tion made by the common people to flight wounds. 


ing in England,. one of which is plentiful every where 
on heaths, and was formerly cultivated in gardens as a 
ſallad herb, and the other is the narrow-leaved Welſh 
{ort, which is found on many of the Welſh mountains. 
The ſeedsof the p/y/linm, or FLE A-wort, have been uſually 
brought from the ſouth of France. The mucilage which 
they yield has been chiefly employed in emollient glyſters, 
in gargariſms for hoarſeneſs and aſperity of the fauces, 
and in external applications for chaps of the lips, and in- 
flammations of the eyes. Proſper Alpinus relates, that 
among the Egyptians, the mucilage, or an infuſion of 


4 


generally either looſens the belly or promotes ſweat. | 


hexandria polygynia claſs and order: its characters are, 
that the empalement is compoſed of three leaves, that 


rous. Linnæus enumerates ſeven ſpecies. | 
See LIMOSELLA. | 
See CANNA. 


ſyſtem of Botany is a ſpecies of the aliſma, or water- 
YLANTAIN; but Mr, Miller has made it a diſtinct genus 
with the following characters: it hath a flower com- 
poſed of three leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and 


the pointal, which afterward becomes a ſtar-ſhaped fruit, 
with many cells, which are full of oblong ſeeds. He 
reckons two ſpecies. 


gamia 


monoecia Claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath male 
and female flowers upon the ſame ſtalk, ſeveral of which 


— 


or ſpadix ; the male flowers are ſituated on the upper part 
of the ſpike, and the female below ; theſe are in bunches, 
each bunch having a ſheath or cover, which falls off; the 
flowers are of the lip kind; the two petals conſtitute the 
upper lip, which is erect, and furniſhed with five ho- 
rizontal points, and the nectarium, which is concave and 
ſhorter; they have ſix filaments, five of which are per- 
fe ; the germen is ſituated under the flower, which is 
long, having three obtuſe angles, ſupporting an ereCt cy- 
lindrical ſtyle, crowned by a roundiſh ſtigma: the ger- 
men afterwards turns to an oblong, three-cornered, 
fleſhy-fruit or berry, covered with a thick rind, divided 


Here we may obſerve, that the muſa paradifiaca, 


tain-tree, produces a ſpadix, which 
hundred germina, the few female flowers of which con: 


aa! or plans 
contains often two 
tinue in blow for ſome days; when the f 
have done blowing, the altes ſucceed, % po eee 
flower till the fruit is ripe, in which are to be fon 1 
ſeed at all. Wherefore the authors of the Hortus M . 
baricus have aſſerted that ſeeds were evidently want 0 
in the plantain. tree, and this ſeemed a paradox to Lis. 
neus; but when he ſaw the firſt female flowers leit | 
of males, and that the males which followed Ane ins 
late to impregvate the females, he clearly perceived that 
no feeds would ever be producetl in this ſpecits, un} i 
ſeveral plants placed together were to flower near! po 
the ſame time, and then one could impregnate the die, 
There is one thing farther remarkable in the muſa na 
that it produces two ſorts of flowers very different in the 
ſame plant, ſome of which want the ſtigmata, and oth . 
the antheræ; the firſt may be called male hermaphrogites 
and the latter female hermaphrodites. So that erp 8 b 
have a peculiar kind of polygamy, where thoſe ditiere : 
tiowers way impregnate each other, and one female 155 
ed with barren males is impregnated by the males be 
longing to another female, which is itſelf barren See 
Generation r PLANTS, og rat 
Of this genus Miller reckons two, and Linnzus fo 
ſpecies, | | - 
The firſt ſort, or muſa with a nodding ſpike, end a long 
three-cornered fruit, is cultivated in all the iſlands in the 
Weft Indies, where the fruit, which is roaſted in the 
embers, ſerves the negroes for bread ; and ſome of the 
white people alſo prefer it to moſt other things, eſpecial] 
to the yams and catfada bread. This plant riſes with : 
ſoft herbaceous ſtalk fifteen or twenty feet high; tle 
ower part is often as large as a man's thigh, diminiſhing 
rs, to the top, where the leaves come out on every 
ide. | | 
The fruit is eight or nine inches long, and above an inch 
diameter; the ſkin is tough, and within is a ſoſt pulp of 
a Juſcious ſweet flavour; the ſpikes of fruit are often ſo 
large as to weigh upwards of forty pounds. The leaves 
we uſed for napkins and table-cloths, and are food for 
1088S, 5 | 
The ſecond fort, with a nodding ſpike, and a cucumber 
ſhaped ſruit, which is commonly called vaxana, differs 
from tne former, in having its ſtalk marked with dark 
purple ſtripes and. ſpots; the fruit is ſhorter, ſiraighter, 
and rounder ; the pulp is ſofter, and of a more lutcious 
taſte, ſo is generally eaten by way of deſert, and ſeldom 
uſed in the fame way with the former; therefore is not 
cultivated in ſuch plenty. | 
It grows in both the Indies, and the fruit is uſed, which 


is very nouriſhing, provokes urine, and ſlimulates to ve— 
nery. | | 


[PLANTANOCEPHALUS, in Botany. See Burrox- 


. | 

PLANTARIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle which has a ficſhy 
beginning from the back part of the external protube- 
rance of the thigh-bone, and, deſcending a little way be- 
tween the gemellus and ſoleus, becomes à long and ſlender 
tendon ; which proceeds, by the inſide of the great ten- 
don over the os calcis, to the bottom of the foot, aud ex- 
pands itſelf, under the fole, upon the muſculus perfora- 
tus, to which it adheres cloſely, as the palmaris does to 
the hand. See Tab. Anat. { Myol.) fig. I. u. (8. 
Some reckon this among the extenders of the foot. Sce 
EXTENSOR, 1 | 

PLANTATION, in the Hands and Continent of America, 
a ſpot of ground which ſome planter, or perlon arrived 
in a new colony, cultivates and tills for his own uſe. 
Plantations, or colonies in diſtant countries, are either 
ſuch where the Jands are claimed by right of occupancy 
only, by finding them defart and uncultivaced, and 
peopling them from the mother country; or where, 
when already cultivated, they have been either gained by 
conquel?, or ceded to us by treaties, See C0LONY- 
But there is a difference between theſe two ſpecies of 
colonies, with reſpect to the laws by which they are 
bound. For it hath been held (Salk. 411, 666,) tha; if 
the uninhabited country be diſcovered and planted by 
Engliſh ſubjects, all the Engliſh laws then in being, which 
are the birth-right of every ſubject, are immediately there 
in force. But this muſt Le underſtood with very many 
aud very great reftrictions. Such coloniſts carry with 
them only fo much of the Engliſh law as is applicable 
to their own ſituation and the condition of an infant co— 
lony ; ſuch, for inſtance, as the general rules of inhert- 
tance, and of protection from perſonal injuries. But in 
conquered or ceded countries, that have already laws of 
their own, the king may indeed alter and change th912 
laws; bur, till he actually does change them, the ancient 


laws of the country remain, unleſs fuch as are againſt ew 
| 5 lav 


into three parts. 


PLANT E-ver, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a herb ſen 


law of God, as in the caſe of an infidel country. 7 Rep. 
17. Calvin's caſe. Show. Parl. cap. 31. | ; 939 | 
Our American plantations are principally of this latter 
ſort, way obtained in the laſt century either by right | 
of conqueſt and driving out the natives, or by treaties, 
And, therefore, the common law of England, as ſuch, 
has no allowance or authority there ; they being no part 
of the mother country, but diſtinct, though, till the late 
unhappy conteſt, dependent dominions. They, fays 
Judge Blackſtone, are ſubject, however, to the controul 
of the parliament : whilſt, on the other hand, it is as 
ſtrenuouſly contended, that they neither are nor can be 
ſubject to the legiſlative authority” of the parliament of 
Great Britain. But the litigation and deciſion of this 
queſtion has been unfortunately referred to the iſſue of a | 
war, the wiſhed-for termination of which may produce 
alterations in the ſtate of our American plantations, and | 
their connection with this country, which render it im- 
poſſible now (1782) toſay, how their government may be 
conducted for the future. | | 

Previous to our late conteſt, our colonies, with reſpect to 
their interior polity, were of three forts : viz. Provin- 
cial eſtabliſhments, proprietary governments, and charter- 
overaments. See CHARTER-governments. 
PLANTATIONS and Trade, board of, See BOARD. | 


over from China, where it is called hiatſaotonetchom z that 
is to ſay, 2 plant which at a certain time of the year 
changes into a worm. The Chineſe ſay, that this is a 
plant during the ſummer ſeaſon; but that in winter its 
ſtalk dies, and the root becomes a worm. Mr. Reaumur 
has well obſerved, that in the preſent improved ſtate of 
natural knowledge, we can give no credit to ſuch mar- 
vellous accounts; and of the roots ſent over to the Aca- 
demy at Paris, it appeared, that only a certain part of 
cach was to undergo this change : this, however, if true, 
was no leſs a marvel than that the whole ſhould. 

| Father Parenin, who fent it to France, obſerves, in his | 
account of it, that it was a very ſcarce plant even in 
China; being found only at the palace of Pekin there, 
where alſo it was not native, but brought from the moun- 
tains of Tibet, and ſome other places on the confines of 
the Chineſe dominions. This father had never ſeen the 
leaves or flowers of the plant, but only its roots, which 
were in high eſteem there, not only becauſe of their mi- 
raculous changes, but from their poſſeſſing the virtues of 
the famous ginſeng ; but with this advantage, that the 
uſe of them was not ſubject to be attended with thoſe | 
hemorrhages which frequently affected the perſons who 
take large quantities of that famous, root. The roots of 
this plaute-ver are uſually about a quarter of an inch thick, 
and from an inch to three inches in length; but there are 
much larger in the places where they grow. 2 
Theſe roots had nothing particular in their figure or ap- 
pearance; but with theſe the father ſent ſome of thoſe 
which were ſuppoſed to be changed into worms, concern- 
ing which he obſerved, that nothing could more exactly 
expreſs a worm or caterpillar; the head, the eyes, the 
feet, and the mouth, being all plainly diſtinguiſhable, as 
well as the ſeveral folds and cuttings- in of the body. This 
account was found to be perfectly true; but the miſtake 
was the want of proper accuracy in the obſervation; for 
this body, which was ſuppoſed to be the root transform- 
ed, had in reality never been any part of the plant, but 
was found to be really and truly a caterpillar. _ 

This was one of the under-ground kind, or at leaſt of 
thoſe which go into the ground to paſs their transforma- 
tion: of theſe we have a great many difterent ſpecies in 
all parts of Europe, and ſome of them, when they are 
entering into their nymph ſtate, have a cuſtom of faſten- 
ing themſelves to the roots of plants, Of this kind was 
the Chineſe inſet, which, when the time of its change 
approached, always ſelected the roots of this plant as of 
a proper ſize and dimenſion for its purpoſe ; and, gnawing 
off the end, hollowed away the ſtump, ſo as to intro- 
duce its tail into the cavity; where it remains covered 
with the bark of the root, which fo nicely joins to it, 


that people who obſerve it in a flight way cannot but | 


miſtake it to be a part of the root, or the remainder of 
the root a continuation of its body. The more accu- 
rate naturaliſts will, however, eaſily diſtinguiſh the veget-- 
able fibres, which make up the root from the animal 
ones of the caterpillar; and to an eye accuſtomed to 
luch reſearches, the nice joining of the tail to the re- 


mainder of the root will eaſily diſcover itſelf. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1720. . | | 


PLANTED coat, in the Manege. See HAIR. 

PLANTING, in Agriculture and Gardening, the ſetting of 
a tree, or plant, taken up from its former place, in a new 

hole or pit, proportionable to its bulk, throwing freſh 


earth over its root, and filling up the hole to the level of | 
the other ground. e | 


PLANTING of wall fruit-trees. 


Vox. III. No 273. 
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As PLANTATIONS of trees, are not only profitable to the 
owner, as well as ornamental to the country around them, 


but a national advantage, it may not be improper to give 


ſome general directions concerning them: referring to the 
ſeveral articles for more particular inſtructions. 

Firſt, then, care muſt be taken to prepare the ground be- 
fore trees are taken out of the earth; becauſe they ſhould 
never be ſuffered to remain long out of the ground. Care 
likewiſe is to be taken not to tear or bruiſe the roots of 
the trees, in raiſing them in order to be tranſplanted. 
When taken up, the next thing to be done is to prepare 
them for planting; which is done by cutting off all the 
ſmall fibres of the roots, and ſuch roots as are any wiſe 
injured in pulling up, or which croſs one another. 'The 
downright roots of fruit trees are likewiſe to be pruned 
off, as ſhould all their irregular branches; that, when 
agitated by the wind, they may not rub againſt or bruiſe 
each other. However, the main ſhoots ought by no 
means to be cut off as is but too often injudiciouily prac- 


tiſed, | | 


Having thus prepared the trees for planting, they are next 
to be fixed in the ground; in doing which, if they have 
been long out of the ground, their roots ſhould be pre- 
viouſly immerſed in water for eight or ten hours ; and 
care muſt be taken to place them deeper or ſhallower, 
according to the nature of the ſoil; in which, if it be 


cold and moiſt they ſhould be planted very ſhallow : but 


if it be a hard rock or gravel, the beſt method of all is 
to raiſe a hill of earth, wherein to plant them. They 
ſhould be placed as erect as may be, with the roots as 
deep in the ground as they were growing before they 
were taken up, and the earth gently preſſed down about 
their roots; for it is a fault to make it too hard. Pales 
or ſtakes ſhould be fixed round thoſe that are ſtandards, 


in order to prevent their being diſplaced or blown down by 


the wind. 


When the trees are thus planted and ſecured, a little 


mulch ſhould be laid upon the ſurface of the ground, to 


prevent its drying; and as to watering them, it ought to be 


done with great moderation, nothing being more hurtful 


- 


to them than over watering. X 

The ſeaſons for planting are various, according to the 
different ſorts of trees, or the ſoil in which they are to 
be planted. _ 5 10s Py | | 

For ſuch trees whoſe leaves fall off in winter, the beſt 
time is the beginning of October, provided the foil be 
dry; but for a wet foil, it is better to defer it to the latter 
end of February, or the beginning of March; and for 
many kinds of ever-greens, the beginning of April is b 

far the beſt ſeaſon; though ſome ſorts may be ſafely re- 
moved at Midſummer, provided they are not to be car- 
ried far, "They ſhould always be removed in a cloudy 
moiſt ſeaſon, by which means they will take root in a few 
days. | | ” 


As the method of cultivating moſt trees, eſpecially gar- 


den ones, is explained under their reſpective articles, 


there is the leſs reaſon. to be particular on that head in 
this place. However, one thing more deſerves to be well 
attended to, as regarding -plantations in general. * It is 
this; that plantations of fruit and other trees ſhould be 
raiſed always from trees tranſplanted from nurſeries, and 
never from hedge-rows, or trees of a large ſize, becauſe 
theſe laſt ſeldom come to good account, often dying after 
continuing alive for many years. | 


Another general rule in regard to plantations, is, to kgep 


the ground clear of weeds, at leaſt for the ſpace of ſeven 
years; for which purpoſe it ſhould: be annually dug, or 
plowed, where that can be done. This will encourage 
the roots of the trees to extend themſelves, whereby they 


will draw a larger proportion of nouriſhment, Miller's 
Gard. Di&. < | 


PLANTING an orchard. Sec ORCHARD. _ 
PLANTING of foreſt trees. See SEMINARY, NURSERY, 


T1MBER, and TREE. 


See allo AsH, CHESTNUT, ELM, 
Oak, &c. | 


After two years growth in 
the nurſery, ſtone- fruit, being firſt inoculated or grafted, 
are ready for removal; which is beſt done in October or 
November. | 

To prepare the ſoil for its new gueſt, a hole is dug two 
feet deep; or, if the ſoil be not very good, the pit is 
made {hallower, and the earth raiſed above it. With the 
ſoil dug up, they frequently mix either a rich foil from 
elſewhere, or manure, ſo as the mixed be at leaſt as rich 
as the ſoil out of which the tree came. Ihe hole heing 
half filled up with this compoſt, it is trodden down, to 
afford a firm reſt to the root; all the extremities whereof 
are cut off, and the tree fitted to the wall, by cutting off 
ſuch branches as grow directly either towards or from the 
wall, and leaving only the BL hes which are to be 
nailed to it. | 
T his done, the tree is ſet 8 its hole, as far from the wall 
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ſeaſon for it. 
years growth, and full of old ſtubs as well as young ſhoots : | 


with flopin 


1 n 


PLA 


as is conſiſtent with the head's ſpreading thereon, that | 
the root may have the more room backw 


ards; and the 
hole is then filled up with the eompoſt. | 


— 


If the ſoil be poor, it is proper to manure round the tree; 


and, at the end of February, to cover it with fern or ftraw. 
It will alſo be neceſſary to prune and nail the tree to the wall, 
at leaſt twice or thrice every year. 


PLANTING, inverſe, of reverſe, is a method of planing 


wherein the ordinary poſition of the plant, or ſhoot, is 
inverted; the branches being ſet in the earth, and the 
roots reared into the air. 7 | 

Agricola mentions this monſtrous way of planting, which, 
he aſſures us, ſucceeds very well in moſt, or all ſorts of 
fruit-trees, timber-trees, &c. both foreign and domeſtic. 
Bradley affirms to have ſeen a lime-tree, in Holland, 
growing with its firſt roots in the air, which had ſhot out 
branches in great plenty, at the ſame time that its firſt 
branches were turned into roots, and fed the tree. 

The induſtrious Mr. Fairchild has practiſed the fame with 
us, and gives us the following directions for the perform- 
ance thereof, | 
Chuſe a young tree of one ſhoot, of alder, elm, willow, 
or gy other tree that takes root readily by laying ; bend 
the ſhoot gently down, till the extreme part be in the 


earth, and ſo let it remain till it has taken good root. 


This done, dig about the firſt root, and gently take it up 


out of the ground, and raiſe it till the ſtem be nearly up- 
right; in which ſtate ſtake it up. 


Then prune the roots, now erected in the air, from the 
bruiſes and wounds they received in being dug up; and 


anoint the pruned parts with a compoſition of four parts | 


of bees-wax, four of tallow, two of reſin, and two of 
turpentine, melted together, and applied pretty warm. 


Then prune off all the buds or ſhoots upon the ſtem, 


and dreſs the wounds with the ſame * compoſition, to 


prevent any collateral ſhootings ; and leave the reſt to na- 
ture. | | | 


PLANTING, in Architecture, denotes the laying the firſt 


courſes of ſtone on the foundation, according to the mea- 
ures, with all the exactneſs poſſible. | 


hedges, in order to aſſiſt their growth and continuance, 

his operation is performed ſometimes in October, but 
more uſually in Ae, : and this is by much the better 
Suppoſe a hedge to be of twenty or thirty 


this is the kind of hedge that requires p/a/>:1g moſt of 


all. 


The old ſtubs muſt be cut off wirhin two or three inches 


of the ground, and the beſt and longeſt of the middle- 


ſized ſhoots muſt be left to lay down. Some of the 
ſtrongeſt of theſe muſt be left to anſwer the purpoſes of 
fakes. Theſe are to be cut off to the height at which the 
hedge is intended to be left; and they are to ſtand at ten 


be ſupplied with common ſtakes of dead wood. The 
hedge is to be firſt thinned, by cutting away all but thoſe 
ſhoots which are intended to bh uſed either as ſtakes, or 
the other work of the plaſhing the ditch is to be cleaned 
out with the _ the ditch muſt be now dug as at firſt, 

g ſides each way; and when there is any ca- 
vity on the dank on which the edge grows, or the earth 
hzs been waſhed away from the roots of the ſhruhs, it is 
to be made good by facing it, as they exprels it, with the 


mould dug from the upper part of the ditch ; all the reſt 


of the earth dug out of the ditch is to be laid upon the 
top of the bank, and the owner ſhould look carefully into 
it that this be done; for the workmen, to ſpare themſelves 
trouble, are apt to throw as much as they can upon the 
face of the bank ; which, being by this means overload- 


ed, is ſoon waſhed off into the ditch again, and a very 


great part of the work undone again, whereas what is laid 
on the top of the bank always remains there, and makes a 
ood fence of an indifferent hedge. | | 
- the pla/hing the quick, two extremes are to be avoid- 
ed; theſe are, the laying it too low, and the laying it 
too thick: this makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, and 
leaves the plaſbes without ſufficient nouriſhment into the 


plaſhes, and ſo makes the ſhoots fraall and weak at the 


ttom, and, conſequently, the hedge thin. This is a 


common error in the north of England. Ihe beſt hedges 


made any where in England are thoſe of Hertfordſhire ; 


and they are plaſbed in the middle way between the two 
extremes, and the cattle are by that prevented both from 
cropping the young ſhoots, and from going through; and 
a new and vigorous hedge ſoon forms itſelf. 


| 
When the ſhoot is bent down that is intended to be pa ed, 


it muſt be cut half way through with the bill : the cut 


mult be given ſloping, ſomewhat downwards, and then 


5 


PLASHING, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs an 
operation performed at certain times upon their quickſet- 


feet diſtance one from another; when there are not pro- 
per ſhoots for theſe at the due diſtances, their places muſt 


! 


it is to be wound about the ſtakes, and after 
perfluous branches are to be cut off, as they ſtand out 
the ſides of the hedge. If for the firſt year or ty, dat 
field where a new hedge is made can be plowed, N 
thrive the better for it; but if the ſtubs are ver 5 wi 
is beſt to cut them quite down, and to ſecure Fu old, it 
good r der . on both ſides, till the ſhoots raps Wow 
up from them ſtrong enough to /; and whereve rr 
ſpaces are ſeen, new ſets are to be planted to fill then gre 
A new hedge raiſed from ſets in the common way, 3 
rally requires plaſbing about eight or nine c 
Madam dar, p. 10. 7 | CT OP. 

PLASM, PLAs Ma, is ſometimes uſed for a MOULD, Where: 
any metal, or ſuch like running matter, which will ng 
wards harden, is caſt, to receive its figure, — 

PLASTER, or PLAISTER, in Building, a compoſition of 
lime, ſometimes with hair, ſometimes with fand, &c 
parget or cover tae nudities of a building. Oe ON 
"There is alfo a p/a/zer of a coarſer ſort than the 
of Paris, which is ſometimes uſed in this county f 
floors in gentlemen's houſes, and f — n 

2 ö » or corn-granaries : it is 
made of a bluiſh ſtone, taken out of quarries, which are 
generally at the fide of a hill, much like the ſtone of 
which Dutch terraſs is made: the ſtone is burnt 1 
becomes white by burning, and when mixed with water 
does not ferment like lime: when cold, it is beat into x 
fine powder ; and when it is uſed, the quantity of about 
a buihel is put into a tub, and water applied to it, till it 
becomes liquid: in this Rate it is well ſtirr2d with a ſtick 
and uſed immediately ; for in leſs than a quarter of an hou: 
it becomes hard and good for nothing, as it will not bear 
being mixed a ſecond time like lime. See Gyesun, and 
PLASTERING. | | f 

PLASTER, in Pharmacy, an external application of a harder 
conſiſtence than our ointments: theſe are to be ſpread ac- 
cording to the different circumſtances of the wound, place 
or patient, either upon linen or leather. N 
If the part upon which they are to be laid be naturally 
hairy, it muſt be ſhaved; but that they may ſtick the 

better, the natural ſhape of the part muſt be conſulted, 
and the p/after ſpread and formed accordingly, either round, 
ſquare, triangular, elliptical, in a lunar form, or in ſhape of 
the letter T. Some allo are divided at both ends, and others 
are perforated in the middle: theſe laſt are of frequent uſe 
in fractures attended with a wound; for by this contrivance 
the wound may be cleanſed and dretled without removing 
the plaſter. COD 
Indeed there is almoſt no part of the body which a per 
of one of thoſe forms may not be made to ſerve for, if it 
be notched about the edges with a pair of ſeiſſars. See 
ErPLASTER. | . 
'The uſe of plaſtcrs are various; they are ſerviceable in 
ſecuring the dreſſings, they alfo forward the maturation of 
the pus, agglutinate and heal wounds, unite broken bones, 
heal burns, aſſuage pain, and ſtrengthen weak parts. 
Heiſter. 
The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into 
a plaſter of a proper conſiſtence, which makes the baſis 
of ſeveral other p/a/ters : in boiling theſe compoſitions, a 
quantity of hot water muſt be added from time to time, 
to prevent the p/a/ter from burning and growing black; 
but this ſhould be done with care, leſt it cauſe the matter to 
explode. Fg | 

PLASTERS, adheſive, anodyne, bliſtering, commen, drawing, 
gum mercurial, ſtomach, and flrengthening. See EM- 
PLASTRUM. | 

PLASTER, warm, is made by melting together, over a gentle 

fire, one ounce of gum pla/tcr, and two drachms ot 
bliſtering p/a/ter. This is uſeful in the ſciatica, and other 
fixed pains of the rheumatic kind; it ought, however, to 
be worn for ſome time, and to be renewed, at leaſt, once 
a week. | | FOO 

PLASTER, wax, is formed by melting together one pound 
of yellow wax, half a pound of white refin, and three 
quarters of a pound of mutton ſuet. "This is generally 
uſed inſtead of the MELILOT plaſter, and is a proper appli- | 
cation after bliſters, and in other cafes where a gentle diget- 

tion is neceſſary. { 

PLASTER of Paris, is a fiſſile ſtone, ſerving many purpoſes 
in building; and uſed likewiſe in ſculpture, to mould and 
make ſtatues, baſſo relievos, and other decorations in ar- 
chitecture. | n 
It is dug out of quarries, in ſeveral parts of the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris; whence its name. The fineſt is that 
of Montmartre. | 8 
Plaſter of Paris, among our workmen, is of two kinds, 
viz. crude, or in the ſtone, and burnt, or beaten. 

The crude is the native p/aſter, as it comes out of a 
quarry ; in which ſtate it is uſed as ſhards in the founda- 

tions of buildings. 1 | 
145 4 2 Q ' (4 me * 
Ihe burnt plaſter, is à preparation of the former, n 


this its lu. 


PLASTER 


ike lime, 


pL A 


cining it fike lime in a kiln or furnace, and then beating | 
it into powder, and diluting and working it. In this ſtate 

it is uſed as mortar, or cement, in builc ng. 

This, when well fifted, and reduced into an impalpable 

powder, is uſed alſo to make figures, and other works of 
ſculpture ; and is, beſides, of ſome uſe in taking out ſpots. 
of greaſe, & c. in ſtuffs and ſilks. 

In the pla/ler quarries is alſo found a kind of falſe talc, 

or plated ſelenites, wherewith they counterfeit all kinds of 
marble. See GYPSUM. | | 
The method of repreſenting a face truly in plaſter of 
| Paris, is this: the perſon whoſe figure is deſigned, is laid 

on his back, with any convenient thing to keep off the 

hair. Into each noſtril is conveyed a conical piece of 
ſtiff paper, open at both ends, to allow of reſpiration. 


Theſe tubes being anointed with oil, are ſupported by the | 


hand of an aſſiſtant ; then the face is lightly oiled over, 
and the eyes being kept ſhut, alabaſter freſh calcined, and 


tempered to a thinnifh conſiſtence with water, is by ſpoon- | 


fuls nimbly thrown all over the face, till it lies near the 


thickneſs of an inch. This matter grows ſenſibly hot, and | 


in about a quarter of an bour hardens into a kind of 
ſtony concretion; which being gently taken off, repre- 
ſents, on its concave ſurface, the minuteſt part of the 
original face. In this a head of good clay may be 
moulded, and therein the eyes are to be opened, and other 
neceſſary amendments made. This ſecond face being 


anointed with oil, a ſecond mould of calcined alabaſter is | 


made, conſiſting of two parts joined lengthways along the 
ridge of the noſe ; and herein may be caſt, with the ſame 
matter, a face extremely like the original. 

It finely powdered alabaſter, or plaſter of Paris, be put 


into a baſon over a fire, it will, when hot, aſſume the | 


appearance of a fluid, by rolling in waves, yielding to | 
the touch, ſteaming, &c. all which properties it again 
loſes on the departure of the heat; and being thrown 


upon paper, will not at all wet it, but immediately diſco- 


ver itſelf to be as motionleſs as before it was ſet over the 

fire; whereby it appears, that a heap of ſuch little bodies 

as are neither ſpherical, nor otherwiſe regularly ſhaped, 
nor ſmall enough to be below the diſcernment of the eye, 

may, without fuſion, be made fluid, barely by a ſufficiently 

ſtrong and various agitation of the particles which com- 

poſe it; and, moreover, loſe its fluidity immediately upon 
the ceſſation thereof. | „„ | 


Two or three ſpoonfuls of burnt alabaſter, mixed up 


thin with water, in a ſhort time coagulate, at the bottom 
of a veſſel full of water, into a hard lump, notwithſtand- 
ing the water that ſurrounded it. Artificers obſerve, 
that the coagulating property of burnt alabaſter will be 
very much impaired or loſt, if the powder be kept too 
long, eſpecially if in the open air, before it is made uſe 
of; and when it hath been once tempered with water, 
and ſuffered to grow hard, they cannot, by any burning 
or powdering of it again, make it ſerviceable for their 
| purpoſe as before, Boyle's Works Abr. vol. i. p. 133, 
31% 341. | _ 1 

This matter, when wrought into veſſels, &c. is ſtill of 
ſo looſe and ſpongy a texture, that the air has eaſy paſſage 
through it. 
periments with the air-pump, of his preparing a tube of 
this plaſter, cloſed at one end and open at the other, and 


| 


on applying the open end to the cement, as is uſually | 


done with the receivers, it was found utterly impoſſible 


to exhauſt all the air out of it; for freſh air from with- | 
out, preſſed in as faſt as the other, or internal air was 
exhauſted, though the ſides of the tube were of a con- | 


ſiderable thickneſs. A tube of iron was then put on the 
engine; ſo that being filled with water, the tube of 
plaſter of Paris was covered with it; and on uſing the 
pump, it was immediately ſeen, that the water paſled 
through into it as eaſily as the air had done, when that 
was the ambient fluid. After this, trying it with Venice 
turpentine inſtead of water, the thing ſucceeded ver 


well; and the tube might be perfectly exhauſted, and | 


would remain in that ſtate ſeveral! hours. After this, on 
pouring ſome hot oil upon the turpentine, the caſe was 


much altered; for the turpentine melting with this, that | 


became a thinner fluid, and in this ſtate .* of paſſing 
like water into the pores of the plaſter. On taking away 


the tube after this, it was remarkable that the turpentine | 


which had pervaded and filled its pores, rendered it tranſ- 
| e in the manner that water gives tranſparency to that 
ingular ſtone called oculus CE In this manner, the 
weight of air, under proper management, will be capable 


of making ſeveral forts of glues penetrate plafter of Paris; 


and not only this, but baked earth, wood, and all other 


| bodies porous enough to admit water on this occaſion. 
Phil. Tranſ. N 122. | 

Plaſter of Paris, diluted with water into the conſiſtence 
of a ſoft or thin paſte, quickly ſets or grows firm, and at 
the inſtant of its ſetting, has its bulk increaſed ; for Mr. 


PLAS'FERING. 


Mr. Boyle gives an account among his ex- | 


PLA 


Boyle has found, that a glaſs veſſel, filled with the fluid 
mixture, and cloſely ſtopped, burſts while the mixture 


| ſets, and ſometimes a quantity of water iſſues through the 


eracks. 15 | 

This expanſion of the plaſter in paſſing from a ſoft to a 
firm ſtate, is one of its valuable properties; rendering it 
an excellent matter for filling cavities in ſundry works, 


- where other earthy mixtures would ſhrink and leave va- 


cuities, or entirely ſeparate from the adjoining parts. 

It is probable alſo, that this expanſion of the plaſter might 
be made to contribute not a little to the elegance of the 
impreſſions which it receives from medals, &c. by properly 
confining the ſoft matter, that its expanſion may force it 
into the minuteſt traces of the figure; the expanſion of 
the matter doing the fame oflice as the preſſure by which 
the wax is forced into the cavities of a ſeal. 
Plaſter of Paris promotes the fuſion of forged IRON. 
This ſubſtance is commonly uſed for taking caſts and im- 
preſſions from figures, buits, medals, &c. as it is adapted to 
the double uſe of making both caſts and moulds for form- 
ing them. See Impreſſions of MEDALS. | 1 
he modern taſte runs greatly into 
plaſtering ; and it were much to be wiſhed that this art 
could be again brought to its ancient perfection. In our 
beſt buildings the plaftered walls and ciellngs crack and 
fly, and in a little time grow damp, or moulder to decay. 
The Romans had an art of rendering their works of this 
kind much more firm and durable, and there is no reaſon 
to deſpair of reviving this art by proper trials. 

The ancient plaflering of theſe people preſerved to this 
time, where it has not met with violent blows or injuries 
from accidents, is ſtill found as firm and ſolid, as free 
from cracks or crevices, and as ſmooth and poliſhed on 
the ſurface, as if made of marble. The bottoms and 


| fides of the Roman aqueducts were made of this plaſter- | 
21 & and endured many ages without hurt, unleſs by ac- 


cidents ; ' witneſs that whereof ſome yards are {till to be 
found on the top of the Pont de Garde, near Niſmes, 
for the ſupport of which that famous bridge was built to 
carry water to the ſaid town. The roofs of houſes, and 
the floors of rooms at Venice are covered with a ſort of 
plaſter, made of later date, and yet ſtrong enough to en- 
dure the ſun and weather for ſeveral ages, without crack - 
ing or ſpoiling, and without much injury from people's 
eet. N | | | £2 

The ſecret of preparing this Venetian plaſter is not among 
us; but it would be worth while to try whether ſuch a 


| ſubſtance might not be made by boiling the powder of 


gypſum dry over the fire, for it will boil in the manner of 
water ; and when this boiling or recalcining was over, the 
mixing with it refin, or pitch, or both together: with com- 
mon ſulphur, and the powder of ſea-ſhells. If theſe were 
all mixed together, and the water added to it hot, and the 
matter all kept hot upon the fire till the inſtant of its be- 
ing uſed, ſo that it might be laid on hot, it is poſſible this 
ſecret might be hit upon. | ES | 

Wax and oil of turpentine may be alſo tried as additions: 
theſe being the common ingredients in ſuch cements as 
we have accounts of as the firmeſt. Strong ale- vort 
is by ſome directed to be uſed, inſtead of water, to make 


mortar of lime-ſtone of a more than ordinary Arength. | 


It is poſſible, that the uſe of this tenacious liquor to the 
powdered ingredients of this propofed pla/ter, might 
greatly add to their ſolidity and firmneſs. Phil. Tran, 
bf. 3 


PLASTIC, TIA& rio, from v Hg of b 7, Or TAc& Tru, 
ingo, I faſhion, form, &C. je as much as formative, 


or a thing indued with a faculty of forming or faſhioning 
a mals of matter after the likeneſs of a living being. 
Some of the. ancient Epicureans, and perhaps the Peri- 
patetics too, imagine a plaſtic virtue to reſide in the earth, 
or at leaſt to have anciently reſided therein; and that it 
was by means hereof, and without any extraordinary in- 
tervention of a Creator, that it firſt pu: forth plants, &c. 
Nays ſome of them, whether ſeriouſly or not we do not 
undertake to determine, taught that animals, and even 
man, were the effects of this p/aftic power. 

Some learned modern writers have ſtrenuouſly contended 
for the doctrine of a plaſtic nature, which they have de- 


| ſcribed to be an incorporeal created ſubſtance, endued 


with a vegetative life, but not with ſenſation or thought, 
penetrating the whole created univerſe, being co-extended 
with it, and, under God, moving matter fo as to produce 
the phenomena, which cannot be ſolved by mechanical 

laws; active for ends unknown to itfelf, not being con- 
ſcious of its own actions, and yet having an obſcure idea 
of the action to be eritered upon. Dr. Cudworth reaſons 
thus: ſince neither all things are produced fortuitouſly, 
or by the unguided mechanifm of matter, nor God him- 
ſelf may reaſonably be thought to do all things imme- 
diately and miraculouſly, it may well be concluded, that 
there is a p/a/?ic nature under him, which, as an inferror 


and 
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And ſubordinate inſtrument, doth drudgingly execute that 


part of his providence, which conſiſts in the regular mo- 
tion of matter; yet ſo as that there is alſo, beſides this, 


"ll higher providence to be acknowledged, which, preſiding 


Over it, doth often ſupply the defects of it, and ſometimes 
over-rule it: for as much as this p/a/tic nature cannot act 
electively, nor with diſcretion. This doctrine, he ſays, 
hath had the ſuffrage of the beſt philoſophers of all ages. 
Ariſtotle; Plato, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Hippocrates, 


Zeno; and the Stoics, and the latter Platoniſts and Peri- | 


patetics, as well as the chemiſts and Paracelſians, main- 
tained this doctrine. Intell. Syſtem. vol. i. p. 147, &c. 
Birch's Ed. More's Imm. of the Soul, lib. iii. cap. 12. 
PLASTICE, nacur, the PLASTIC art, a branch of 
SCULPTURE being the art of forming figurcs of men, 
birds; beaſts, fiſhes, plants, &c. in plaſter, clay, ſtucco, or 
the like, "Hg | 
The workmen concerned herein are alfo called plaſtæ, 
WALSH 3 
Plaſtice differs from carving, becauſe here the figures are 


made by addition of ſomething that is wanting; but in 


carving, always by ſubtraction of what is ſuperfluous. 


The plaſtic art is now chiefly uſed, among us, in fret⸗ 
work ceilings: but the Italians apply it alſo to the mant- 


lings of chimneys with great figures. 


PLAT, a popular term, among Mariners, &c. for a ſea- | 


chart. 


veins in which we bleed horſes, one in the lower part of 
each ſhoulder, when we bleed a horſe in the ſhoulders ; 
and in the flat part of the thighs. 


PLArs, in a Ship, flat ropes made of rope-yarn, and twiſted | 


into foxes; they ſerve to ſave the cable from galling in 
the hawſe, or to wind about the flukes of the anchors, 

to fave the pennant of the fore-ſheet from galling againſt 
them. 


PLATA, PraTE, in Commerce, a Spaniſh term, ſignifying | 


filver ; as vellon, which they pronounce vellion, ſignifies 
copper. . | 

Theſe two terms are not only uſed to expreſs the ſpecies 
of thoſe metals ſtruck in Spain, but alſo to diſtivguiſh 
between their ſeveral monies of account. T hus they ſay, 


a DUCAT of plata, and a ducat of vellon ; a rial of p/ata, | 


and a RIAL of vellon: which denominations augment and 
- diminiſh the value by almoſt one half; thirty-four marave- 


dis of plata being equal to ſixty-three of vellon; and the | 
PIECE of eight being only two hundred and ſeventy-two | 
MARAVEDIS of plata, but five hundred and ten of vellon. 


See Coin. 


PLATE, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers to ex- 


preſs the ſcapulæ. 


PLATALEA, in Ornithology. See Spoox-Bill. 
PLAT AMON, a word uſed to expreſs a low and ſmooth | 


rock, juſt appearing above water. 


PLATANARIA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 


have called the /pargurium, or burr-reed, from its round 
echinated fruit, which in ſhape and ſize much reſemble 
thoſe of the platanus. 


PLATANUS, in Botany. See PLANE-tree. | 
 PLAT-BAND, in Gardening, a border, or bed of flowers, 


along a wall, or the ſide of a parterre; frequently edged 
with box, &c. 


PLAT-BAND, in Architecture, is any flat ſquare moulding, | 


whoſe height much exceeds its projecture. See Tab. 
Architect. fig. 25. | | 


Such are the faces, or faſciz, of an architrave, and the 
lat-bands of the modillions of a cornich. | 


words FASCIA, t@nia, and corſa. 


PLAT-BAND of door or window, is uſed for the lintel, 


where that is made ſquare, or not much arched. 
Theſe p/at-bands are uſually croſſed with bars of iron when 


they have a great bearing: but it is much better to eaſe | 


them by arches of diſcharge built over them. 


PLAT-BANDs of flutings, the liſts, or fillets, between the 
flutings of columns. 


PLATE, in Commerce, denotes gold or ſilver wrought into 


veſſels for domeſtic uſes, | | 
PLATE, in Heraldry, is a round flat piece of ſilver, with- 
out any impreſſion ; but, as it were, formed ready to re- 
ceive it. 
The term is ufed only by the Engliſh heralds. In other na- 
tions they are known by the name of BESANTS argent. 
PLATE, a term uſed by our ſportſmen to expreſs the reward 
given to the beſt horſe at our races. 
The winning a plate is not the work of a few days to the 
owner of the horſe, but great care and preparation are to 
be made for it, if there is any great dependence on the 
ſucceſs. A month is the leaſt time that can be allowed to 
draw the horſe's body clear, and to refine his wind to that 
degree of perfection that is attainable by art. 
It is firſt neceſſary to take an exact view of his body, 
whether he be low or high in fleſh; and it is alſo 
I 


The plat-band is ſignified in Vitruvius, and others, by the | 


 PraT-veins, in the Manege, called in French ars are the | 


+ 


P LA 
neceſſary to conſider Whether he be dub and heavy 
or briſk. and lively, when abroad. If he appear a | 
and heavy, and there 1s reaſon. to ſuppoſe it is die 
to too hard riding; or, as the jockies expreſs it l 
ſome greaſe that has been diſſolved in huntin 0 0 
has not been removed by ſcouring, then the — 10 
medy is half an ounce of diapente, given in a pint pp 
good ſack; this will at once remove the cauſe, and og 
vive the creature's ſpirits. After this, for the firſt ck 
of the month, he is to be fed with oats, bread, and f. lit 
beans, giving him ſometimes the one; and ſometimes 
other, as he likes beſt ; and always leaving ſome in tho 
locker, that he may feed at leiſure when he is left os. 
When the groom returns at the feeding time, whatever 
is left of this muſt be removed, and freth given ; by this 
means the creature will ſoon become high ſpirited, Sb, 
and full of play. Every day, he muſt be rode out an air. 
ing, and every other day it will be proper to give him a 
little more exerciſe ; but not in ſuch a degree as to make 
him ſweat too much. = | : 
The beans and oats in this caſe are to be put into a has 
and beaten till the hulls are all off, and then winnowed 
clean; and the bread, inſtead of being chipped in the 
common way, 1s to have the cruſt clean cut off, | 
If the horſe be in good fleſh and ſpirits when taken up 
for its month's preparation, the diapente muſt be omitted; 
and the chief buſineſs will be to give him good food and 
ſo much exerciſe as will keep him in wind, without rg 
ſweating or tiring his ſpirits. When he takes larger ex- 
erciſe afterwards, towards the end of the month, it will be 
proper to have ſome horſes in the place to run againſt him. 
This will put him upon his mettle, and the beating them 
will give him ſpirits. | | 7 
This, however, is to be cautiouſly obſerved, that he has 
not a bloody heat given him for ten days or a fortnight 
before the plate is to be run for; and that the laſt heat 
that is given him the day before the race, muſt be in his 
cloaths : this will make him run with greatly more vi- 
gour, when ſtripped for the race, and feeling the cold 
wind on every part. In the ſecond week, the horſe ſhould 

have the ſame food and more exerciſe; and in the 1a 
fortnight he muſt have dried oats, that have been hulled 
by beating; after this they are to be wetted in a quantity 
of whites of eggs, beaten up, and then laid out in the ſun 
to dry; and when as dry as before, the horſe is to have 
them. This ſort of food is very light of digeſtion, and 
very good for the creature's wind. The beans in this 
time ſhould be given more ſparingly, and the bread ſhould 
be made of three parts wheat, and one part beans. If he 
ſhould become coſtive under this courſe, he muſt then 
have fome ale and whites of eggs beaten together : this 
will cool him, and keep his body moiſt. 
In the laſt week the math is to be omitted, and barley- 
water given him in its place ; and every day, till the day 
before the race, he ſhould have his fill of hay ; then he 
muſt have it given him more ſparingly, that he may have 
time to digeſt it; and in the morning of the race-day, he 
muſt have a toaſt or two of white bread, ſoaked in ſac, 
and the ſame juſt before he is led out of the field. This 
is an excellent method, becauſe the two extremes of full- 


| neſs and faſting are at this time to be equally avoided ; 


the one, hurting his wind, and the other, occaſioning faint- 
neſs that may make him loſe. After he has had his food, 
the litter is to be ſhook up, and the ſtable kept quiet, that 
he may be diſturbed by nothing till he is taken out to run. 
See RACING. | 
PLATES, in Gunnery, The priſe-plates, are two plates 'of 
iron on the checks of a gun-carriage, from the cap-tquare 
to the centre, through which the priſe-bolts go, and on 
which the hand-ſpike reſts when it poiſes up to the breech 
of the piece. Breaſt-p/ates are the two plates on the face 
of the carriage, one on each cheek. Prain- plates are the 
two plates on the cheeks at the train of the carriage. 
Dulidge p/ates are the fixed plates on the wheel of a gun- 
carriage, where the fellows are joined together, and ferve 
to ſtrengthen the dulidges. 
PLATES, copper, in Engraving. See CopPER-p/ates. 
PLATES, ground, in Building. See GROUND-plates. 
PLATES, pintle. Sep PINTLE, 
PLATE-gla/s. See Glass. | | 
PLATES, colours of glaſs. See COLOURS. | 
PLATE-longe, in the Manege, a woven ſtrap, four fathom 
long, three fingers broad, and as thick as one. It is uſed 
for raiſing a horſe's legs, and ſometimes for taking him 
down, in order to facilitate ſeveral operations of the far- 
rier. Some improperly give the name of p/ate-/onge to i 
MARTINGALE, | | | 
PLATEA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the long- 
necked kind, approaching to the nature of the ſtork and 
heron, and called in Engliſh the $POON=b2//. 


PLATESSA, in Tchthyology, a name by which Auſonius and 


ſome other authors have called the paſſer-fiſh, or conunon 


PLAISE, 
PLAT- 
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PL.AT-FOND, in Architecture, the ſame ns 8OFFIT., 
PLAT-FORM, in the Military Art, an elevation of earth, 
4 floor of wood or ſtone, on which cannon is placed to 
ire on the enemy. ET, | 
Such are the ary in the middle of the curtins. On 
the rampart there is always a plat-form, where the cannon 
are mounted. | . 
It is made by the heaping up of earth on the rampart, or 
by an arrangement of madriers, riſing inſenſibly for the 
cannon to roll on, either in a caſemate, or an attack in 
the out works. | 
Plai-forms are generally laid floping towards the parapet, 
nine or ten inches ; this r carries off the rain, 
prevents the gun from recoiling ſo much when fired as 
it would do if laid level; and, when loaded, it is more 
cahly brought to the embraſure. 
in temporary batteries, the platgſerms are made of planks 
laid acroſs ground-timbers or fleepers, uſually five in num- 
ber, and kept ſteady by ſtakes at each end; there is uſually 
A platform made to each gun; it is commonly about eigh- 
teen feetlong, eight feet broad next the parapet, and about 
fourteen feet broad at the tail, the intermediate ſpaces 
between the plat-forms ſerving for the ſhot and other ne- 
ceſſaries. When a plat-form is to be laid on marſhy 
ground, firſt lay a floor or two of faſcines ; cover theſe 
with hurdles, twelve or fifteen feet long, and fix or ſeven 
broad; on theſe lay a floor of three or four inches of 
carth, and therein lay the fleepers, and over them the 
planks. When a BATTERY 1s built of ſtone or brick, 
the p/at-form is generally a flat ſtone-pavement ranging 
the whole length of the battery: this, on account of its 
reſiſting the injuries of the weather for a long time, 1s 
to be preferred to planks; but in cafe of bombardment 
ſuch a plat-form is to be avoided, becauſe the ſhells will not 
only break the pavement, but alſo, by driving about the 
broken ſtones, do much miſchief to the troops. 3 
All practitioners are agreed, that no ſhot can be depend- 
ed on, unleſs the piece be placed on a ſolid p/at-7orm 3 
for if the plat-form ſhakes with the firſt impulſe of the 
powder, it is impoſſible but the piece muſt likewiſe ſhake ; 
which will alter its direction, and render its ſhot uncertain. 
To prevent this accident, the p/a!-form is uſually made 
© extremely firm to a conſiderable depth backwards, ſo that 
the piece is not only well ſupported in the beginning of 
its motion, but likewiſe through a great part of its recoil. 
However, it is ſufficiently obvious, that when the bullet 
is ſeparated from the piece, it can be no longer affected 
by the trembling of the piece or p/a!-form ; and by a very 
eaſy computation it will be found, that in a piece ten feet | 
in length, carrying a bullet of twenty-four pounds, and | 
charged with ſixteen pounds of powder, the bullet will be 
cout of the piece before it has recoiled half an inch; 
Nor if the plat-form be ſufficiently ſolid at the begin- 
ning of the recoil, the remaining part of it may be much 
ſlighter, ſince its unſteadineſs beyond the firſt half inch 
will have no influence on the direction of the ſhot; and 
hence a more compendious method of conſtructing plat- 
forms may be found out. New Princip. of Gunnery, 
N 1 
PLAT-roRM, in Architecture, is a row of beams, which 
ſupport the timber work of a roof and lie at the top 
of the wall where the entablature ought to be raiſed. | 
PLAT-FORM is alſo uſed for a kind of terrace, or broad, | 
imooth, open walk, at the top of a building, from whence 
we may take a fair proſpect of the adjacent country. | 
Hence an edifice is ſaid to be covered with a plat-form, | 
when it is flat at top, and has no ridge. | 
Moſt of the oriential buildings are thus covered, as were 
all thoſe of the ancients. Cæſar was the firſt among the 
Romans who procured leave to build his houſe with a | 
ridge or pinnacle. 
Prar-roxu, in a Man of Maur. See ORLop. 
PLATIASMOS, of zaahaGo, I dilate, formed from walue, 
wide, a word uſed by many authors to expreſs a fault in 
pronunciation, owing to a perſon's opening his mouth too 
wide, and thence ſpeaking indiſtinAly. T 


PLA , 


to be refractory and unmanageable, and, theigh feſem- 
bling true metals in aſpe& and weight, found to elude all 
attempts for ſmelting or running it down; and ar. blanc, 
or white gold, on account of its relation to gold. | 
PLATIN A, hi/tory of. D' Ulloa is the firſt writer who men- 
tions platina by name, In his voyage to South America, 
in 1735, and the following years, printed at Madrid in 
1748, ſpeaking of the gold and ſilver mines of Quito, he 
relates, that in the territory of Choco there were gold 
mines which they were obliged to abandon, becauſe the 
mineral was mixed with p/atina ; which he deſcribes as 
a ſtone, ſo hard that it is not eafily broken by a blow 
upon an anvil ; that it is not ſubdued by calcination 
and that it is very difficult to extract the metal it contains 
even with much labour and expence. "Ks 
In 1741, Mr Charles Wood found ſome plating in Ja- 
maica, which was brought thither from Carthagena ; and 
in his account of it he obſerves, that the Spaniards have 
a method of caſting it into different kinds of toys, which 
are common in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. But Dr. Lewis 
has ſince found, that this caſt metal, which has been often 
confounded with the native or mineral platina, is a com- 
poſition of the true platina with ſome other metallic bo- 
dies. Some have ſuppoſed that platina is the produce of 
the Eaſt as well as Weſt Indies; but this does not appear 
to be the caſe. It is undoubtedly obtained from the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and in the greateſt quantities from 
the provinces of Quito and Peru. . 
Soon after the importation of this ſubſtance into Eng- 
land, it was found, that the Spaniards, having diſcovered 
that it ſuſtained all the ordinary trials of gold, poſſeſſed 
nearly the ſame ſpecific gravity, and rendered gold much 
leſs pale than filver, had a method of adulterating gold 
with it, which was ſo brittle, that it could not be refined 
nor applied to any uſe. And it is ſaid, that, in order to 
prevent frauds of this kind, the king of Spain ordered'the 
mines that afforded it to be ſtopped up: but there is now 
no danger of ſuch fraud, ſince modern experiments have 
. diſcovered eaſy means for diſtinguiſhing with certainty 
gold debaſed by platina, and for completely parting the 
two metals, however they may be blended together by 
accident or by deſign. N 
The firſt experiments that were made with this ſubſtance 
were thoſe of Mr. Wood; one of which, viz. the cupella- 
tion of the caſt metal with lead, was afterwards repeated, 
more circumſpectly, by Dr. Brownrigg, who preſented an 
account of the whole to the Royal Society by Dr. Wat- 
ſon, and the account was publiſhed in x 6 Phil. Tranſ. 
vol, Mliv, art. 12. p. 864% NM. | | 
But we owe the greateſt part of our knowledge concern- 
ing this ſubſtance, to the numerous and accurate experi- 
ments of Dr. Lewis, publiſhed, in ſix papers, in the 
forty-eighth and forty-ninth volumes of the Tranſactions; 
and farther purſued in his excellent work, intitled Com- 
mercium Philoſophico-Technicum. „ 
In 1752. Mr. Scheffer, of the Swediſh Academy, pub- 
liſhed two Memoirs on the ſame ſubject; and another, 
containing remarks on ſome of the experiments of Dr. 
Lewis in 1757. A French tranſlation of the four firſt 
papers of Dr. Lewis, and the two firſt Memoirs bf Mr. 
Scheffer, was publiſhed at Paris by M. Morin, in 1758, | 
under the title of La Platine, YOr blanc, ou le huitieme q 
Metal, &c. In conſequence of this publication, Meflrs. | F 
Margraaf, Macquer, and Beaume, directed their attention 
to this ſubject; the experiments of the former were firſt 
publiſhed among the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy, 
for the year 1757, printed in 1759, and ſince in the firſt 
volume of his Chemical Writings; thoſe of the two latter 
gentlemen were publiſhed in the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my of Paris, for 1758, printed in 1763. : 
Some farther experiments on this ſingular anomalous 
ſubſtance have been more lately made and publiſhed b 
Meſſrs, de Buffon, de Liſle, and Morveau. See Buffon's 
Supplement, vol. ii. and Rozier's Journal for September, 
1775s : Es 
PLATINA, deſcription and properties of. 


PLATICORIA, formed of T2.alvg, wide, and xopr, pupil, 
2 word uſed by medical writers to expreſs a preternatural 


dilatation of the pupil of the eye, uſually owing to a pa- 
ralytic diſorder. 


— PLATINA, in Natrral Hife, a metallic ſubſtance lately | 
diſcovered, analogous to the perfect metals, and eſpe- 


cially to gold, many of the properties of which it poſſeſſes; 
and, in conſequence of modern experiments, ſuppoſed 
to be itſelf a perfect metal. 8 | 


e name platina ſeems to be a diminution of plata, 
eis . * . i a . 
% and expreſſes the moſt obvious appearance of this 


body, which is that of filver-coloured metal in ſmall | 


grains. It is alſo called platina del Pinto, probably be- 

cauſe Pinto is the name of 2 particular diſtrict, which 

affords it; Jun blance, White Tack, white rogue, white 

mock metal, and diaboloys metallorum, becauſe it was found | 
* 


Vol., III. N. 273. 


Platina in grains, 
as it is brought into England, is of a ſhining whitiſh colour, 
ſomewhat approaching to that of ſilver, but leſs white. 


Its colour is not tarniſhed or altered by air or moiſture, or 


by any vapours uſually floating in the atmoſphere, even by 
thoſe which diſcolour ſilver, and appears to be equally 
permanent with that of pure gold. As it is incapable 
of acquiring ruſt, it is alſo perfectly indeſtructible in the 
fire. The grains are of various ſizes; ſome few being as 
large as linſeed, but moſt of them much ſmaller. In 
figure ſome of them are triangular, others circular, but 
moſt of them flat, with a ſmooth ſurface, and the edges 
and angles generally rounded off. Some few of the grains 
are weakly attracted by a magnetic bar. 
Dr. Ingenhouſz (Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. part i. p. 262). 
obſerves, that every one of the particles of ſome fine 
platina, which he examined, 5beyed the magnet, more or 
| 11 F | lets, 
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leſs, except ſome tranſparent ſtony particles; and that 
even theſe were all magnets in themſelves ; or that each 
particle had two wer which he could change at plea- 
ſure by the application of magnetical bars. In thoſe 


grains of p/atina which Dr. Lewis examined, he found | 
an intermixture of ſeveral heterogeneous particles : ſuch 


| as a conſiderable > pa" of blackiſh duſt, ſome particles 


of which were of a deep ſparkling black colour, reſem- 


bling the black ſand of Virginia, and were much attract- 


ed by a magnetic bar; and others of a browniſh hue, not 
attracted at all, with which ſeveral bright particles, that 
appeared to be fragments of the grains of the p/atina, 
were intermixed. "The magnetic duſt juſt mentioned 
ſeemed to be fragments of other irregular dark-coloured 
particles, which reſembled pieces of emery or load- ſtone; 
ſome of theſe were attracted by the magnet very weakly, 
and others not at all. There were alfo tome rough yellow 
particles, very malleable, which appeared to be gold, 
with ſome mixture of p/atinas 3 Ts 
Moſt of the gold particles of p/atina, ſays Dr. Ingenhouſz, 


ubi ſupra, are evidently attracted by the magnet, and 
' diſcovered upon the ſurface of the water their two di- 


ſtin& poles; and this magnetical quality he aſcribes to 
ſome platina mixed with gold, | 


Dr. Lewis farther obſerves, that the grains of platina con- 


fiſt likewiſe of a few globules of quick-filver with ſome 


particles of the plutina intermixed, and pretty ſtrongly 


adhering ; which have been alſo diſcovered by M. Mar- 
graaf. They contain alſo fine colourleſs tranſparent par- 


_ ticles which were hard to break under the hammer, and | 
were not ſenſibly acted upon by aqua fortis, and which 
are probably fragments of quartz: and a few irregular | 


particles of a jet-black colour, which eafily broke, and 


laid on a red-hot iron emitted a yellowiſh ſmoke, and ſmelt 


like burning coal: 
Dr: Lewis obſerves, that there is reaſon to ſuſpect that 


tis mineral does not come to us in its native form; but 


that it has probably been ground in mills and worked 
with quickſilver, in order to extract the particles of gold, 


intermixed with it: and ſome later accounts confirm this 


conjecture, that platina is found in large maſſes, and is 
reduced into ſmooth grains by ſtamping and grinding. 
M. de Buffon expreſsly fays, that a perſon of credit had 


aſſured him, that pan is fometimes found in large | 
maſſes, and that he had ſeen a lump of it weighing no 


leſs than twenty pounds, which had not been melted, 
but had been taken in that ſtate out of the mine. 


However this be, all the matters above mentioned are en- 
tirely adventitious to the platina, and their quantities 


are very various : the magnetic or ferruginous matter be- 


ing always the moſt conſiderable, and poſſibly the only 


conſtant admixture. | | 
When we conſider the heterogeneous particles with which 
platina is combined, we need not wonder at the different 


accounts which different writers give of its ſpecific 


gravity, Dr. Lewis found, by weighing hydroſtatically 
ſeveral different particles, that the gravity compared with 
that of water was very nearly as ſeventeen to one, never 
leſs than 16: 500 nor greater than 17.200. Dr. Pember- 
ton and Mr. Ellicott reported it to be about 17; and 
Dr. Davies found the gravity of a parcel which he tried 
to be 17.233. M. Margraal ſtates the gravity of plutina 


to that of gold as 181 to 19: and Dr. Lewis, having | 


taken previous pains to cleanſe and prepare a quantity of 
the larger grains, in order to come as near as poſſible to 


the ſpecific weight of the pure p/atina, found its gravity | 


on many trials to be upwards of eighteen ; though the 
microſcope {till diſcovered a portion of blackiſh mattegs in 
the cavities of the grains. "Theſe accounts are very Fi: - 
rent from thoſe which reſult from the experiments of M. 


de Buffon, and M. Tillet, who affirm, that p/atina is ſpe- | 


cifically lighter than gold by at leaſt an eleventh or«welfth 
part, and that its denſity is a mean between that of gold 
and iron. Fe | 

Ihe great weight of platina, Dr. Lewis apprehends, in- 
Read of being a proof of its contaming gold, affords 
rather a preſumption of its being a den N body di- 
ſtinct from gold. 


By experiments on this ſubſtance, ſome of the purer 


grains of it have been found, by gentle ſtrokes of a flat 
hammer on a ſmooth anvil to bear extenſion into thin 
plates, without breaking or cracking about the edyes ; 


and therefore p/atina appears to be a malleable metal ; 


though different grains feemed to poſſeſs this property in 
a different degree, ſome being more brittle than others, 
and all being more brittle when red-hot than when cold. 
The brittleneſs of thoſe that craked ſooneſt and were moſt 


_ reduced to powder is ſuppoſed to proceed from ſome 
accidental cauſe. 


As fuſion is neceſſary for the application of metals to | 


uſe, chemiſts have made their utmoſt efforts to melt pla- 
tina. The moſt violent heat which could be raiſed in air- 


Meflrs. Macquer and Beaume expoſed plating dutin 


hobation, a much leſs quantity of t 
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furnaces, or by the united ation of ſeveral 1 | 
has been applied repeatedly,” and continued 2 l. bellows, 
without ſucceſs. In all theſe trials the 28 time 


remained unaltered in form and weight, S' Of plating 


by the ſmalleſt effort. 


days and five nights to the greateſt he $ five 
furnace, which Trial did ole confirm —— . 
unalterability of p/atina by ordinary fires, as it dn _ 
to be only a little agglutinated, and its weight _— 
little increaſed ; which latter phenomenon — als * 
obſerved by Mr. Margraaf and Dr. Lewis. This ham 
of weight M. Macquer very juſtly ſuſpects to 6 caſe 
to the CALCINATION of ſome heterogeneous ſubſtances 
mixed with the p/atina. NG, 
Platina has been alſo expoſed to the fire ; 
the burning fuel, and yet has come ma Te 1 405 
unmelted and unaltered in its form, However II * 
Macquer and Beaume having expoſed it to the ty gp 
a large burning-glaſs, twenty-two inches e, 4 
of twenty-cight inches focus, melted a little of Pop 
minute. It firſt ſmoked, then emitted ſparks 3 1 
thoſe parts of it melted well which were expoſed i 4 
centre of the focus. "Theſe chemiſts carefully enn 4 
the properties of this platina. The melted parts — | 
obſerve, were diſtinguiſhed from the others by a brllia, 
Cy like that of ſilver, and by a rounded, thining voliſheq 
ſurface. They are eaſily flattened upon an ail and 
formed into very thin plates without cracking or ſplittin . 
ſo tliat theſe grains ſeemed to be much more malleable | 
than p/atina in its natural ſtate, Theſe metals by re — | 
ſtrokes of the hammer became hard and brittle like all 
other metals, eſpecially gold or filver ; and by annealin 
their malleability was reſtored, as that of other metal, 


is alſo by the ſame means. It has been alſo found, that 


Platina 1s fuſible by the electric fire; and Dr. Ingenhouſ⸗ 
obſerves, that common fire diminiſhes the magnetical 


virtue of platina, but that electrical fire increaſes it, M. 


de Liſle has lately diſcovered a method of melting pati. 

by diſſolving the crude ſubſtance in aqua n * 
tating it from the acid menſtruum by fal ammoniac, and 
by fuſing this precipitate, without addition, in a code 


z crucible, expoſed to the intenſe heat of 2 forge-hre, ex- 
cited by double bellows. M. Morveau has repeated this 


experiment: from ſeventy-two grains of platina he ob- 
tained a regulus, which weighed 50] grains, and ſeem- 
ed to have undergone a very imperfect fuſion, for it did 
not adhere to the crucible nor take its form, but ſeemed 
to be the p/atina merely revived; its ſpecific gravity alſo 
was found to be to that of water no more than as 19,045 


to 1; but it was found to be nearly as malleable as ſilver, 
and when it had been ſufficiently hammered, its ſpecific 


ravity was found to be to water as 20,170 to 1. 

latina reſiſts as perfectly as gold the action of the vi- 
trolic, marine, and nitrous acids; and, indeed, of any 
pure acid, howſoever applied. "Theſe acids, concentrated 
or diluted, may be boiled for any length of time upon 
platina, without diſſolving an atom of it; but aqua regia, 
the proper menſtruum of gold, is alſo the ſolvent of 


platin. M. Macquer having tried different proportions 


of the nitrous and marine acids, found that in aqua regia, 
compoſed of equal parts of the two acids, diflolve moſt 
of this metal: but p/atina appears to require a much 


greater quantity of this ſolvent, in what way ſoever It is 


prepared, than gold, and to diſſolve with greater difficul- 
ty. The aqua regia, employed by Margraaf, conſiſted of 
one part of {al ammoniac and fixteen parts of aqua fortis; 
and one ounce of p/atina required twenty-four ounces ol 
this menſtruum: but ſixteen ounccs of the aqua regia of 
Macquer diſſolved, by digeſtion, one ounce of Plat 
and Dr. Lewis, prepariug an aqua regia by diluting 104 
ounces of ſtrong ſmoking ſpirit of nitre with eight ounces 
of water, and abſtracting the mixture from fix ounces 
of common ſalt, diſſolved one ounce of platina with 
fourteen ounces of the menſtruum; but by performing 
the operation in cloſe veſſels, and by diſtillation and co- 

® aqua regia would 
have been ſufficient, 


Solutions of platina in aqua regia, when ſaturated with 


the metal, which requires conſiderable heat, are of a dark, 
almoſt opake, brown-red colour ; when only flightly im. 
pregnated, they are yellow like thoſe of gold. I = 
communicate a rich tinge to watery fluids, but, accor'- 
ing to Dr. Lewis, impart no dura le colour or {tain 5 
other bodies; in which reſpect they differ from ſolutions 
of gold: though Macquer obſerves, that, in certain c 
cumſtances, they tinge the tkin and other animal _ 
with a blackiſh-brown colodr, and that either mixed mo 
this ſolution, by agitation, quickly ſeparates from ib a! 


, l . , h 
becomes tinged with a fine yellow colour, as it does = 


capable of amalga 
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| the Tolution of gold : but this fact is contrary to the ob- 


| Grvation of Dr. Lewis, who affirms that p/atina is not 
b . from its ſolution in aqua regia by ether. Solu- 
tions of platina are obſerved to cryſtallize much more 
eaſily than thoſe of gold : and the cryſtals are nauſeous, 
lightly acid, _— ee 
7 e precipita 2 
— alkatis Do vreciphtates by volatile alkalis being 
of a dark kind of red colour, are conſiderably ſparkling, 
dutathoſe of the fixed being of a paler dull reddiſh, with 
üttle brilliancy. M. Margraaf has diſcovered, that the 
mineral alkali produces no precipitation at all. The ſame 
writer alſo obſerves, that when ſolutign of platina is 
mixed and ſaturated with a lixivium of fixed alkali that 
has been calcinated with blood, it yields a fine blue preci- 
pitate, which in certain circumſtances proves as beautiful 
as the beſt Pruſſian BLUE : count de Milly has made a 
- fimilar obfervation, and inferred from it that iron is a 
conſtituent part of p/atina : but probably the platina which 


theſe gentlemen v ed was impure : more eſpecially as M. | 


has ſince found, that no Pruſſian blue was formed 
an de 2 den of phlogiſticated alkali, if the experiment 


was made with thoſe particles of the platina that were 


inſenſible to the magnet. . 
ſc has ſufficiently appeared from many experiments, that 
latina is not only of itſelf refractory in the fire, but ob- 
Rinately reſiſts the additions and managements, by which 
other 
'or changedints a vitreous ſtate. Neither borax, nor al- 
kali, nor nitre, which calcines all the known metallic bo- 


dies, except gold, ſilver, and mercury, nor common falt, | 


itriolic ſalts, nor the eſſential falts of urine, nor the 
nhoſfhoric acid, nor the black flux, nor ſulphur, nor 
| earthy bodies, nor vitreous any 
alteration in platina. However, Dr. Lewis diſcovered 
that the liver of ſulphur Fo capable of diſſolving platina, 
it alſo does gold, by fuſion. 8 
Platina, like 7 2 capable of being alloyed with all 
metals, and in theſe alloys exhibits intereſting pheno- 
mena. We are indebted to Dr. Lewis for many import- 
ant facts and obſervations to this purpoſe ; the principal 


of which we ſhall here ſubjoin. Platina appears to be | 
ting with mercury, though with 


cultv. and after long trituration in a ſolution of com- 

* — alt with water, * a few drops of ſpirit of ſalt; 
part of it being diſſolved by the mercury, and the undiſ- 
ſolved parts coated with it. Equal parts 
biſmuth being dropped into a mixture of black flux and 
common falt fuſed in a crucible, and being urged with a 
quick fire ſtrongly excited by bellows, melted together in 
_ a few minutes; and the platina was fo blended with the 
© biſmuth, that no grain of it could be ſeen. All the com- 


muth, were extremely brittle; and on expoſure to the 


air changed from a dull greyiſh colour to a yellowith, 


purpliſh, or bluiſþ,.and at lengeth to a purpliſh black. 


Platina may be "melted with tin in the ſame manner, in| 
all proportions, from equal parts of the two metals to 
twenty-four of tin ; and it appears from ſeveral alloys of | 
this kind, that p/atina diminithes the malleability of tin, 

- renders its texture coarſer, and debaſes or darkens its co- | 


lour more or leſs, as the plating is in greater or leſs pro- 


portion. And the malleability poſſeſſed by both metals 
| ſeparately, is deſtroyed by their combination, when the 


pflatina is about one third of the tin or upwards. 


Lead alſo may be alloyed in different proportions with | 


platina, nearly as tin may; with this difference, that a 
much 
latter i 
great. The metal, reſulting from it, has a leafy or 
fibrous texture, and a dark colour, ſomewhat approach- 
ing to a purple or blue; or it has a diſpolition to acquire 
theſe colours ſpeedily in the air, and changes at length 


into black. When the two metals, fuſed together, are | 


left in a cthcible to cool, a conſiderable part of the la- 
tina ſeparates, and falls to the bottom WE | 

Patina alſo melts with arſenic, as Scheffer obſerved, and 
Dr, Lewis has confirmed ; but leſs perfectly than with 


. Other metals; but it is next to impoſſible to fuſe it ſuffi- 


ciently, in order to its being poured out into a mould. 
All the arſenicated pieces are very brittle, internally of a 
greyiſh colour, and a looſe granulated texture ; and they 
retain the fame appearance for many years. 


On all metallic matters zinc may be moſt eaſily alloyed | 


with p/atina, and moſt effectually diſſolved by fuſion. 
Dr. Lewis obſerved, that theſe alloys did not appear very 
different from pure zinc; but that when the proportion 
of platina is conſiderable, their grain is cloſer, their co- 
lour is leſs clear, and more bluiſh than that of zinc. 
They do not tarniſh, nor change colour, by expoſure to 
air; and they are harder than zinc, and have not the 
malleability of this ſemi-metal. With regulus ot anti- 


from its ſolvent by fixed and | 


known metallic body is corroded, diffolved, | 


bodies, produce any material | 


of platina and | 


poſitions of platina, with different proportions of biſ- 
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mony, platina formed a darker and harder compound than 
the pure regulus. | 1 
Silver and platina may be melted and alloyed together in 
equal parts with a very violent fire. The alloy, thus 
formed, is much harder and darker-coloured than filver, 
and of a large grain, although it preſerves ſome ductility. 
Theſe qualities are leſs ſenſible when one part of platina 
is added to ſeven parts of filver ; but this alloy is ſtill 
coarſer grained and leſs white than filver. This coarſe- 
neſs of grain ſhews an imperfe&t union; and, indeed, 
ſilver and platina do not ſeem to unite very perfectly; 
for Dr. Lewis obſerves, that when the alloy of theſe two 
metals was left, after fuſton, in the crucible, a confider- 
able part of the platina was ſeparated, and ſunk to the 
bottom. The platina did not appear to communicate any 
ood quality to the ſilver, excepting a greater hardneſs. 
Gold and platina may be combined in various propor- 
tions, with conſiderable heat; and from ſeveral experi- 


ments Dr. Lewis concludes, that platina diminiſhes the 


malleability of gold much leſs than it does that of the 
other malleable metals; and infinitely leſs than lead, tin, 
iron, and the brittle metals do that of gold; that in con- 
ſiderable proportions it debaſes the colour of gold far 
more than the uſual alloy, communicating a iar and 
remarkable ill colour; and that it both A and de- 
baſes the colour of ſtandard gold, with copper alloy, 
much more than fine gold; that in ſmall proportions, as 
one forty- ſeventh and downwards, it does not ſenſibly 
injure either the colour or malleability of gold, and con- 

ſequently, that large proportions of platina mixed with 
gold, are diſcoverable at ſight; but that ſmall propor- 
tions, if perfectly united with the gold, will not betray 


themſelves either to the eye or in the workman's hands. 


Copper ſeems to be moſt improved by being alloyed with 
platina. When, indeed, a large proportion of platina is 


added to copper, as equal parts or two-thirds, the alloy 
is hard, brittle, and coarſe; but when a leſs quantity of 
platina is added, as from + to 2, or even leſs, a golden- 


coloured copper is produced, very malleable, harder, 


ſuſceptible of a finer poliſh, ſmoother grained, and much 
leſs ſubject to calcination and ruſt than pure copper. 
Dr. Lewis was not able to fuſe forged iron with platina, 
but he alloyed platina with caſt Ion, by throwing one 
part of platina to four parts or more of the iron, when 
it was juſt beginning to flow. _ V 
This alloy was much harder, and much leſs ſubject to 
ruſt, than pure iron, and ſuſceptible of a very fine po- 
liſh. The fame ingenious philoſopher combined platina 
at the ſame time. with two metallic matters, ſuch as braſs 
compoſed of copper and zinc, and bronze compoſed of 
copper and tin. The latter alloy was hard, and capable 
of receiving a fine poliſh ; equal parts of platina and 
braſs formed a compound very hard and very brittle, ca- 
pable of receiving a very fine poliſh, and hot ſubject to 
tarniſh. This metal might be advantageouſly employed 
for the ſpecula of teleſcopes. » HY 
The cupellation of platina was one of the moſt defirable 
diſcoveries with regard to this ſubſtance ; becauſe on the 
ſucceſs of this operation depended our obtaining compact 

and malleable maſſes of pure platina, in the ſame ſtate 


with a metal which has been well ſuſed, and of which 


all forts of utenſils might be made, either by caſting or 
forging. Dr. Lewis made many unſuceſsful experi- 
ments with this view; the proceſs of cupelling with lead 


went on well at firſt, but as the quantigy of lead dimi- 


— 


reater fire is neceſſary for the formation of this * 
ale, eſpecially when the quantity of platin is | 


malleable. 


niſhed, the matter became leſs fuſfible, and required a 
ſtronger fire, till at laſt it could not, with the greateſt 
degree of heat be made to flow at all. The wo ob- 
tained was always dark- coloured, rough, and brittle, and 


weighing more than the platina originally employed. 


Meflrs. Scheffer and Margraaf were equally unſucceſsful 
with Dr. Lewis; Meſſrs. Macquer and Beaume tried 
what might be effected by a long duration of fire, and, 
therefore, they kept the matter expoſed to a violent fire 


for about fifty hours, and in this way they obtained pla- 


tina: which, though tarniſhed and rough in its ſurface, 
was entirely white and ſhining, eaſily ſeparable ſrom the 
cupel, and a little diminiſhed in weight, which afforded 
a certain proof that no lead remained in it. This plating 
was alſo ductile, and capable of extenſion under the 
hammer. Dr, Lewis purſuing the fame kind of proceſs, 
and uſing vehement fires for twenty hours or more, ſuc- 
ceeded in obtaining platina fo much diſengaged from 

& lead, as to be malleable ; but he obſerves that the 
ſucceſs of the operation very much depends upon ſpread- 
ing the metal thin upon the dottotn of the cupel ; the 


thinner the metaline plates, the ſooner and the more ef- 


fectually were they freed from the lead, and rendered 


How far, he ſays, the diffipation of lead or 
biſmuth may be practicable on maſſes of a conſiderable 
thicknels, his experiments have not- abſolutely deter- 
mined. M. Macquer ſeems to make no doubt that la- 
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firſt is by uniting a mixture of platina and gold with mer- 


cipitation. The remaining liquor in this caſe will be fo 


'  thoufandth part of that of geld. A third mode of ſepa- 
rating platina and 2 is that of precipitation, by means 
of mineral fixed 


yellow or reddiſh precipitate will quickly fall to the · bot- 


paration is by means of inflammable liquors: let the 


ſolution mingled with twice its quantity or more of rec- 


and leave the platina diſſolved in the acid under it. Or 


- green vitriol, was firſt diſcovered by Mr. Scheffer. 


tink may thus be rendered manageable by the werkmen | 


1. Mercury. 2 Mercury. 3. Platina. 4. Aqua regia. 5. Aqua regia. | 


vo many Agents, which diſcolour, corrode, diſſolve, 
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in large quantities, ſo as to furnith us with gan con- 
caves, ſpecula for teleſcopes, innumerable veſſels and 
utenſils for chemical and culinary uſes, and almoſt all the 
works of the lockſmith. He obſerves, that platina would 
for theſe purpoſes be an excellent material, as its vivid 
and brilliant poliſh is never tarniſhed by any kind of ruſt, 
and as it not only reſiſts the action of air, water, fire, 
acids, and the voracious metals, as well as the pureſt 
gold does, but joins to theſe admirable qualities a pro- 
perty {till more precious, which gold wants, viz. the 
force and hardneſs of iron. | | 
The affinities of platina, as ſtated by Dr. Lewis, are as 
follow; obſerving, that the body placed uppermoſt is al- 
ways underſtood to have a greater affinity to that which 
is immediately under it than to the third or lowermoſt, 


Plalina. Goid. Lead, Zinc. Iron. 
r Platina. Iron. Patina. Patina. 
6. Platina. 7. Aqua 8. Aqua 9. Ad. 10. Aqua 
i regia. regia. regia. kregia. 
Aqua regia, and ſolution Copper. Tin. Mercury. Nickel. 
of Iron vitriol. | Platina. Platina. Platina.  Platina. | 
Gold, | ' ; 


oY r, 
One of the moſt important advantages hitherto obtained 
from the experiments made upon this metal, is that of 
preſerving the fineneſs and value of gold, and preventing 
it from being fraudently. debaſed by the admixture of a 
body ſo much reſembling itſelf. Ihe principal methods 
of diſtinguiſhing any mixture of platina and gold, and 
of ſeparating them from one another, are as follow : the 


cury, and grinding the amalgam for a conſiderable time 
with water, in which proceſs the p/atina will be gradu- 
ally thrown out, and the gold retained by the quickſilver. 
Another method is by mixing a few drops of a ſolution 
of . platina with above a hundered times the quantity of a 


ſolution of gold, and gradually adding a pure fixt alka- | 


line falt-as long as it occaſions any efferveſcence or pre- 


yellow, that it has been judged the p/atina would diſco- 
ver itſelf, though its proportion had been leſs than a 


kali; for when this alkali is mixed 
with a ſolution of gold containing platina, the gold alone 
is precipitated, and all the p/atina remains diſſolved. 
Another method is by precipitation of the platina with 


ſal ammoniac : for this. purpoſe, to a ſolution of the me- 


tal in aqua regia, add a ſmall quantity of the ſolution of 
ſal ammoniac in water; and if the gold contained any 
platina, the liquor will inſtantly grow turbid, and a fine 


tom; if the gold were pure, no precipation or change 
of tranſparency would enſue. The % method of ſe- 


compound to be examined be diſſolved in aqua regia, the 


tified ſpirit of wine, and the mixture ſuffered to ſtand 
for ſome days in a glaſs lightly covered, the gold will 


riſe to the ſurface, leaving the p/atina diſſolved. Other- | 


wiſe, add to the ſolution of the metal in aqua regia about 
half its quantity of * colourleſs eſſential oil; ſhake 
them well together, and ſuffer them to reſt, the oil will 
riſe immediately to the ſurface, carrying the gold with it, 


the gold may be taken up ſtill more readily and more per- 
fectly by ether, or the ethereal ſpirit of wine. But after 
all the moſt effectual and advantageous method of pu- 
rifying GOLD from the metallic bodies commonly found 
mixed with it, appears to be by diſſolving it in aqua regia, | 
and precipitating with a large proportion of a filtred fo- 
lution of green vitriol: the ; x proceſs ferves for puri- 


fying it from platina; the vitriolic ſolution precipitating | 


the gold, and lecving the platina diſſolved. This pro- 
perty, which platina poſſeſſes, of being precipitated by 


From all the preceding properties of platiua, and other 
circumſtances enumerated * Dr. Lewis, Scheffer, Mar- 
graaf, Macquer, Beaume, &c. we may infer, that p/a- 
tina is a mineral ſubſtauce, whoſe metallic aſpect, great 
weight, malleability, and perfect miſcibility with all the 
common metallic bodies, are ſufficient characters of its 
being a true metal; which abides fixed and uncaleined 
in the ſtrongeſt fires, is no wile ſcorified by nature, or by 
lead or bilmuth, nor diſſolved by vitreous bodies, and 
which is, therefore, a perfect metal of the ſame claſs 
with gold and ſilver, and, perhaps more perfect or leſs 
alterable than they ; which, with the colour of filver, poſ- 
{efles the ſpecific weight and ſeveral other of the moſt 
diſcriminating properties of gold; reſiſting, equally with 


. hs * R & 
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r ſeorify Liver, and the baſe metals, as air nd fupha, 


* reous exhaltations, the nitrous, marine, and vitrolic 54. 
both in their liquid ſtate, and when refolved by fr f. 
fume, and ſulphur and antimony in fuſion, Wich Rp 
valuable properties, it adds ſome to. gold itſelf, makins £ 
both leſs ſoft and leis fuſible, which no other alloy = 
ſo that hence a due proportion of it bids fair to remove 
thoſe inconyeniencies, which the enamellers com % 

of, when they work upon plates either of fine old 5 
of alloyed gold. But, though plating. undoubted be 
longs to the ſame genus of aff. with gold and Hlver. 
of which genus no more than theſe three ſpecies hay 
been hitherto diſcovered; and though it agrees with r 
in many of its diſtinctive properties, yet there are ther 
gin 7 ht characters in which it remarkably differs from 
gold. Its white colour; its want of fuſibility; the fin- 
gular alterations wkich it produces in ſome of the other 
metals, and in gold itſelf; its being difficultly and ſpa. 
ringly acted upon by hepar ſulphuris, by which gold is 
plentifully diſſolyed; its ſolution in aqua regia giving 5 
ſtain to Na ſubſtances which by the ſolutions of gold are 
tinged red or purple; its being in part precipitated from 
its ſolution by ſal ammoniac, which does not in the leaſt 
precipitate gold; its being precipitated only partially by 

vegetable fixed alkalis, and by volatile alkali, and not 
in the leaſt by the mineral alkali, or by ſolution of green 
vitriol, by all which gold is precipitated entirely ; its 
precipitates by alkalis having nothing of the fulminating 
power, which precipitates, of gold poſſeſs in a more ib 
nent degree than any other known kind of matter; its 
ſolutions in aqua regia ſuffering no decompoſition from 
eſſential oils or ether, by both which gold is imbibed from 
the acid ; nor from inflammable ſpirits, by which gold is 
revived and thrown out in its proper form: its being re- 
jected, on trituration, from its ſolution in quickſilver, 

while gold is retained and continues diſſolved; its being 
ſeparable from gold ; in virtue of theſe diyerſitics of at- 
finity, without augmentation or diminution of either me- 
tal, as eaſily and as perfectly as any one metal is ſeparable 
from any ether, are characters abundantly more than ſuf- 
ficient for eſtabliſhing a ſpecific difference between pla- 
tina and gold. However, there are ſome authors who 
ſtill maintain, that plot ina is not a true metal, or ſemi- 
metal, of a peculiar kind: Vogel apprehends that it is 2 
mixed mineral; the droſs of the amalgamation-works in 
which gold is ſeparated by quickſilver from a mixed ore. 
De Buffon ſuppoſes platina to be a compound of geld 
and iron, ſuch, as would reſult from a combination of 
theſe metals in the proportion of three-fourths of the 
former to one of the latter, formed by the action of ſome 
volcano, or by the water which has ſeized upon theſe 
two metals ina ſtate of diſſolution, and united them in 
the form under which they actually appear in plat ina. 
The principal arguments he alledges in favour of this hy- 
potheſis are, that p/atina has neither the ductility not 
malleability that conſtitute the charger of all metals ; 
that its ſpecific gravity is leſs than others have ſuppoſed, 
| and that the ferruginous ſand which is ſo abundant in 
all the ſpecimens of platina, is not peculiar to that ſub- 
ſtance, or to the mines from which it is taken, as hie has 
found a matter of the ſane nature, though in very mall 
quantities, in ſeveral iron mines. Supplement, ubi ſu- 
pra. See on the ſubject of this article Dict. Chem. art. 
Platina, and particularly the complete hiftory and ana- 
lyſis of it by Dr. Lewis in his Commerc;um Philoſophico- 
 Technicum, &c. p. 433—012. | : 

PLATONIA, in N Hiſtory, a name given by the 
modern Greeks to the prox of Ariſtotle, and of other 
ancient writers in that language. This is the cervus pier 
tyceros, or broad-horned ſtag. Some have tranflated this 
damg but they are to be underſtood in this as meaning 
the dama of their own times, not that of the ancients z 
that being the runs, or chamois-goat, not any animal 
of the ſtag kind, or by any means meriting that title. 

PLATONIC, ſomething that relates to Plagh, his ſchool, 
philoſophy, opinions, or the like. TY 

PLATONIC bodies are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 

REGULAR bodies. 


PLATONIC love denotes a pure ſpiritual affection, ſubſiſting 


between the different ſexes, abſtracted from all carnal ap- 
petites, and regarding no other object but the mind, and 
its beauties ; or it is even a ſincere diſintereſted friend- 
ſhip ſubſiſting between perſons of the fame ſex, ab- 
{tracted from any ſetfiſh views, and regarding no other 
object but the perſon, 

The term took its riſe ſrom the philoſopher Plato, a ſtre- 
nuous advocate for each kind. 3 
The world has a long time laughed at Plato's notions ot 
love and friendſhip, In effect, they appear arrant chi- 
meras, contrary to the intentions of nature, and icon 
ſiſtent with the great law of ſeN-preſervation 3 which Jove 


and friendſhip are both ultimately reſolvable into. | 
| PEATONIC 


It is ſuppoſed to have 


PLA 


PraTontc year, or the great year, is a period of time de- 

termined by the revolution of the equinoxes, or the ſpace 

wherein the ſtars and conſtellations return to their former 
laces, in reſpect of the equinoxes. | 5 

| he Platonic bot according to Tycho Brache, is 258 I6; 
according to Ricciolus, 25920 ; and according to Caflini, 
24800 years. : 5 3 

This period; which is more than five times the age of the 

world, once accompliſhed, it was an opinion among the 
ancients; that the world was to begin anew, and the ſame 
ſeries of things to return again. 


PLATONISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Plato, and 
his followers; with regard to philoſophy, &c. 


The founder of this ſyſtem of philoſophy, Plato, the ſon |. 


of Arifto; was an Athenian, related by his father to 
Codrus, and by his mother to Solon; born on the ſe- 
venth of Thargelion, in the eighty-ſeventh Olympiad, 
about the year of the world 3625, who, after having ſpent 


his youth in exerciſes of the body, painting, poetry, rhe- | 


toric, and. muſic, became a diſciple of Socrates. After 

his maſter's death, he applied himſelf to Cratylus and Her- 

mogenes ; till, being a maſter of the Greek philoſophy, he 

travelled into Italy, where he learnt alſo that of the Py- 

thagoreans. Thence he proceeded into Egypt; where, 

in ſeveral years reſidence, he became fully acquainted with 

the ſecrets of the Egyptian prieſts. 

At his return to Athens, he began to retail the ſtock of 
learning he had collected, among his countrymen ; philoſo- 

phizing daily in the Academy, a delicious villa in the neigh- 

bourhood of that city. And hence his diſciples, among 

whom were Xenocrates, Ariſtotle, Lycurgus, Demoſ- 

thenes, and Iſocrates, were called Academics. In phyſics, 

he chiefly followed Heraclitus ; in ethics and politics, So- 
crates ; and in metaphyſics, Pythagoras. 

After his death, at the age of eighty-one years, two of the 

principal of his diſciples, Ariſtotle and Xenocrates, conti- 

nuing his office, and teaching, the one in the Academy, the 

other in the Lyczum, formed two ſects, under different 

nanws, though, in other reſpects, the ſame ; the one re- 

taining the denomination of ACcADEMiIcs, the other aſ- 

fuming that of PErRIPATETICS. ; 

In after times, about the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, 


the followers of Plato quitted the title of Academiſts, and | 


took that of Platoniſts. | 
been at Alexandria, in Egypt, that 
they firit aſſumed their new title, after having reſtored 
the ancient academy, and re-eſtabliſhed Plato's ſentiments ; 


which, in proceſs of time, had many of them been laid 
aſide. 


Porphyry, Plotin, Iamblichus, Proclus, and Plutarch, 5 


| 


are thoſe who acquired the greateſt reputation among the 
Greek Platoniſts; and among the Latins, Apuleius and 
Chalcidius. © Among the Hebrews, Philo Judæus. The 
modern Platoniſts own Plotin the founder, at leaſt the re- 
former, of their ſect. 8 
The Platonic philoſophy appears very conſiſtent with the 
Moſaic; and a great party of the primitive fathers follow 
the opinions of that philoſopher, as being favourable to 


Chriſtianity. Juſtin is of opinion, that Plato could not 


learn many things which he has ſaid in his works, from 


mere natural reaſon; but thinks he might have learnt 
them from the books of Moſes, which he might have read 


when in Egypt. 
| Hence Numenius the Pythagorean expreſly calls Plato 
the Attic Moſes, and upbraids him with plagiariſm ; be- 
cauſe he ſtole his doctrine about the world and God from 
the books of Moſes. Es 

heodoret ſays expreſly that he has nothing good and com- 
mendable about the Deity, and his worſhip, but what he 


ſtole from the Hebrew theology; and Clemens Alexan- | 


drinus calls him the Hebrew philoſopher. 
Gale is very particular in his proof of the point, that Plato 
borrowed his philoſophy from the Scriptures, either im- 
mediately, or by means of tradition; and, beſide the au- 
thority of the ancient writers, he brings ſome arguments 
krom the thing itſelf. As, e. gr. Plato's confeſſion, that 
the Greeks borrowed their knowledge of the one infinite 
Gods, from an ancient people, better and nearer to God 
khan they; by which people, our author makes no doubt, 
he meant the Jews, from his account of the ſtate of in- 
hocence z as, that man was born of the earth, that he 
Was naked, that he enjoyed a truly happy ſtate, that he 
converſed with brutes, &c. In effect, from an examen 
of all the parts of Plato's philoſophy, phyſical, metaphy- 
ſtcal, andethical, this author finds, in, every one, evident 
characters of its ſacred original. 
As to the manner of the creation, Plato teaches, that the 
world was made according to a certain exemplar, or idea, 
in the divine Architect's mind. And all things in the 
univerſe, in like manner, he ſhews, do depend on the ef- 
ficacy of eternal ideas. This ideal world is thus ex- 


| 


blained by Didymus : « Plato ſuppoſes certain patterns, | 
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the world. 


for = | | | | | 
The principles, or elements which Plato lays down, are 


- theſe carthly bodies. 


PLA 


c gf exemplars, of all ſenſible things, which he calls 


ideas; and, as there may be various impreſſions taken 
« off from the ſame ſeal, fo, he ſays, are there a vaſt 
« number of natures exiſting from each idea.” This idea 
he ſuppoſes to be an eternal eſſence, and to occaſion the 
ſeveral beings in nature to be ſuch as itſelf is. And that 
moſt beautiful and perfect idea, which comprehends al! 
the reſt, he maintains to be the world. 
Farther, Plato teaches that the univerſe is an intelligent 
animal, conſiſting of a body and a ſoul, which he calls 
Yetov Ye the generated God, by way of diſtinction from 
the 01a, or immutable eſſence, who was the cauſe of the 
generated God, or the univerſe. OCR | 
According to Plato, there were two forts of inferior and 
derivative gods; the mundane gods, all which had a 
temporary generation with the world; and the ſupra- 
mundane eternal gods, which were all of them, one ex- 
cepted, produced from that one, and dependent on it as 
their cauſe, It is obſerved by the learned Dr. Cudworth, 
that though ſome of the ancient fathers impute to Plato 
the opinion, that matter was an unmade ſeli-2xiſtent be- 
ing, there ſeems to be no ſufficient ground for their fo 
doing; and Porphyry, Iamblichus, Proclus, and other 
Platoniſts, do not only profeſledly oppoſe the ſame as 
falſe, but alſo as that which was diſſonant from Plato's 
principles. However, he acknowledges, that Plato did 
aſſert a plurality of gods, meaning animated or intellec- 
tual beings, or demons, ſuperior to men, to whon ho- 
nour and worſhip are due, and applying the ap; ellation 
to the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and alſo to the earth. Ne- 
vertheleſs he aſſerts, at the ſame time, that tiere was 
one ſupreme God, the ſe]f-originated being, the maker 
of the heaven and earth, and of all thoſe other gods. 
He alſo maintains, that the Pſyche, or univerſal mun- 
dane foul, which is a ſelf- moving principle, and the im- 
mediate cauſe of all the motion which is in the woll, 


Was neither eternal nor ſeif-exiſtent, but made or pro- 


duced by God in time; and above this ſelf-moving 
Pſyche, but ſubordinate to the ſupreme Being, and de- 
rived by emanation from him, which he calls 3 2%, and r 
a, the good, he ſuppoſes an immoveable Nous or in- 
tellect, which was properly the Demiurgus, or former of 
'The firſt matter whereof this body of the univerſe was 
formed, he obſerves, was a rude undigeſted heap, or chaos : 


nov, adds he, the creation was a mixed production; and 


the world is the reſult of a combination of neceflity and un- 
derſtanding; i. e. of matter, which he calls neceſlity, and 

the divine wiſdom : yet fo that mind doth rule over ne- 
ceſſity; and to this neceſſity he aſcribes the introduction 
and prevalence both of moral and natural evil; main- 
taining, however, that the evils reſulting from the neceſ- 
ſity of imperfect beings are over-ruled by Mind or God 


fire, air, water, and earth. 


He ſuppoſes two heavens, the empyrcan, which he takes 


to be of a fiery nature, and to be inhabited by angels, &c. 
and the /tarry heaven, which he teaches is not adamantine, 
or ſolid, but liquid and ſpirable. | | . 
With regard to the human ſoul, Plato maintains its tranſ- 
migration, and er e its future immortality and 
pre- exiſtence. He aſſerted, that human ſouls are here in 
a lapſed ſtate, and that ſouls ſinning ſhould fall down into 
Euſebius expreſly ſays, that Plato 
held the ſoul to be ungenerated, and to be derived by way 
of emanation from the firſt cauſe. | 
His phylics, or doctrine de corpore, is chiefly laid down 
in his Timæus, where he argues on the properties of 
body in a geometrical manner; which Ariſtotle takes oc- 
caſion to reprehend in him. His doctrine de mente is 
delivered in his tenth. book of Laws, and his Parme- 
nides. | | 
St. Auguſtine commends the Platonic philoſophy ; and 
even ſays, that the Platoniſts were not far from Chriſ- 
tianity. He adds, that the 8 of the new Pu- 
toniſts of his time embraced the faith; and he expreſly 
acknowledges, that it was by means of the Platonic ſyſtem 
he was able to underſtand the doctrine of the trinity. 
Juſtin Martyr profeſſes, that Plato's doctrine was of the 
utmoſt advantage to him, in helping him to believe the 
myſteries of the Chriſtian faith. To which it may be 
added, that it was, in good meaſure, by Plato's help, that 
Origen confuted Celſus. 
Indeed, the late author of Platoniſme Devoile carries 
things to, an extravagant length, when he contends, that 
the dogmata of our religion are only the opinions of 
Plato ; that the fathers give us nothing of the myſteries 
thereof, but what they learnt from him; and that Chriſ- 
tianity is only Platoni/m veiled, or covered over. To 
which opinion, however, M. le Clerc ſeems alſo a little 
inclined, 85 
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it is certain, that moſt of the celebrated fathers were 
Platoniſts, and borrowed many of their explanations of 
ſcripture from the Platohic ſyſtem. In order to account 
for this fact, we may obſerve, that, towards the conclu- 
ſion of the ſecond century, a new ſect of philoſophers, 
called the modern, of later Platonics, aroſe of a ſudden, 
ſpread with amazing rapidity through the greateſt part of 
the Roman empire, ſwallowed up almoſt all the other 
ſets, and proved extremely detrimental to Chriſtianity. 


The ſchool of Alexandria in Egypt, inſtituted by Pto- 


lemy Philadelphus, renewed and reformed the Platonic 


philoſophy. The votaries of this ſyſtem diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves by the title of Platonics, becauſe they thought 
that the ſentiments of Plato, concerning that moſt noble 
part of philoſophy, which has the Deity and things in- 
viſible for its objects, wete much more rational and ſub- 


lime than thoſe of the other philoſophers: This new 
ſpecies of Platoniſin was embraced by. ſuch of the Alex- 


andrian Chriſtians as were deſirous to retain, with the 
profeſſion of the Goſpel, the title, the dignity, and the 
habit of philoſophers, Ammonius Saccas was its prin- 
cipal founder, who was ſucceeded by his diſciple Ploti- 
nus, as he was by Porphyry, the chief of thoſe formed 
in his ſchool, From the time of Ammonius until the 
ſixth century, this was almoſt the only ſyſtem of philo- 
ſophy that was publicly taught at Alexandria, It was 
brought into Greece by Plutarch, who rerewed at Athens 
the celebrated Academy, from whence iflued many il- 
luſtrious philoſophers. The general principle on which 


this ſe& was founded, however the partizans of it might 
differ with reſpect to particular opinions, was, that truth | 
was to be purſued with the utmoſt liberty, and to be col- | 


lected from all the different ſyſtems in which it lay diſ- 


perſed, None, however, who were ambitious to be 


ranked among theſe new Platoniſts, called in queſtion 
the main doctrines ; thoſe, for example, which regarded 
the exiſtence of one God, the fountain of all things ; 


the eternity of the world; the dependence of matter 
upon the Supreme Being; the nature of fouls ; the plu- | 


rality of gods; the method of interpreting the popular ſu- 
perſtitions, &c. | | 


In the fourth century, under the reign of Valentinian, 2 


dreadful ſtorm of perſecution aroſe againſt the Pla- 


toniſts; many of whom, being accuſed of magical prac- | 


tices, and other heinous crimes, were capitally convicted. 
In the fifth century Proclus gave new life to the doctrine 
of Plato, and reftored it to its former credit in Greece; 
with whom concurred many of the Chriſtian doctors, 
who adopted the Platonic ſyſtem. The Platonic philo- 
ſophers were, in general, oppoſers of Chriſtianity ; but 


in the ſixth century, Chalcidius gave the pagan ſyſtem | 
an evangelical aſpect ; and thoſe who, before it became 
the religion of the ſtate, ranged themſelves under the 


ftandard of Plato, and repaired to that of Chriſt, with- 
out any conſiderable change of their ſyſtem. Under the 


__ emperor Juſtinian, who iſſued a particular edict, prohi- 


biting the teaching of philoſophy at Athens, which edict 
ſeems to have been levelied at modern Platoniſm, all the 
celebrated philofophers of this ſect took refuge among 
the Perſians, who were, at that time, the enemies of 
Rome ; and though they returned from their voluntary 


exile, when the peace was concluded between the Per- | 


fians and Romans, A. D. 533, they could never recover 
their former credit, nor obtain the direction of the pub- 


lic ſchools. Thus, ſays Moſheim, expired that famous | | 


fect, which was diſtinguiſhed by the title of the modern 
or later Platonifts, and which, for a ſeries of ages, had 
produced ſuch diviſions and tumults in the Chriſtian church, 
and which had been, in other reſpects, prejudicial to the 
intereſts and progreſs of the Goſpel. For a farther account 


of this ſect, fee ECLECTICE, | 
Platoniſm, however, prevailed among the Greeks, and | 


was by them, and particularly by Gemiſtius Pletho, in- 
troduced into _— and eſtabliſhed, under the auſpices 


of Cofino de Medicis, about the year 1439; who or- 


= 


dered Marſilius Ficinus to tranſlate into Latin the works 


of the moſt renowned Platoniſts. 
PLATONISTS. See PraTronism, and ACADEMICS. 
PLATOON, or PLoTTooN, formed, by corruption, of 
the French pelaton, a bettom, or clue, of thread, in Mar, | 


a ſmall body of men, drawn out of a battalion of foot, 
and placed between the ſquadrons of horſe, to ſuſtain them; 
or in ambuſcades, ftraits, and defiles, where there is not 
room for whole battalions, or regiments. 


Platoons are alfo uſed when they form the hollow ſquare, | 


to ſtrengthen the angles. c 
The grenadiers are generally poſted in platoons. 
A battalion is generally divided into fixteen platoons, ex- 


10N may require. 


cluſive of the 28 which form two or four platoons | 


more, as occa 


PLATOON firing. Sce FIRING. 


PLATYCEROS oi in Natural Hiſtory, 


PLATYOPHTHALMON, a name 


PLATYRYNCHOS; in Ichth 


PLATTS, on Board a Ship. See PLarTy. | 


thong. 
by Geſner and ſome others to a per yeh 


commonly called ovis laticauda; or the broa lan” 
SHEEP, | | ed 


given by ſome to anti... 


mony, from its uſe among the ladies of old time, to make 


their eye-brows broad and black, 
ology, a name giv | 
to the NAsUs, or neſe, a fr x 4a fiſh, a * 
Danube, and molt of the large rivers in Germany, 1 
much reſembling the chub. n 
PLATYSMA myodes. See MusScLE, 
PLATYSTERNOS, a word uſed by the old phyſiciang 
expreis a perſon with a very broad cheſt or ſternum X 
PLAUSUS, among the Romans. See AccLamarioy 
PLAY, /uſus. See Ganz, and Gamins. : 
PLay, in the Doctrine of Chances, is uſed for the probabi 
lity of the play's ending in a given number of games. - 
PLay, in Poetry, &c. 2 DRAMA, TRacGedy, Conz. 
DY, &c. | 
PLay-HousE. See THEATRE; AMPHITHEATRE, &c 
The moſt ancient Engliſh play-houſes were the Curtain in 
Shoreditch, and the Theatre. In the time of Shakſpear 
who commenced a dramatic writer about the year 15 ky 
there were no leſs than ten theatres open, four 95 
houſes, and fix that were called public theatres. Moſt. 
if not all of Shal:ſpeare's plays, were performed either at 
the Globe, which was an hexagonal building; part] 
open to the weather, and partly covered with reeds 0 
the ſouthern ſide of the river Thames, called the Bank- 
ſide, and a public theatre, where the always acted by 
day-light; or at the theatre in Black-friars which was a 
private play-houſe, and where plays were uſually repre- 
ſented by candle-light. Both theſe belonged to the fame 
company of comedians, viz. his majeſty's lervants, which 
title they aſſumed after a licence had been granted to 
them by king James, in 1603 ; having before this time 
been called the ſervants of the lord chamberlain. The 
exhibitions at the Globe ſeem to have been calculated 
chicfly for the lower claſs of people, and thoſe at Black- 
friars for a more ſelect and judicious audience. The 
former was a ſummer, and the latter a winter theatre. 
Many of our ancient dramatic pieces were performed in 
the yards of carriers“ inns, in which, in the beginning 
of queen Elizabeth's reign, the comedians, who then 
firſt united themſelves in companies, erected an occa- 
ſional ſtage. The form of theſe temporary play-hou{cs 
| ſeems to be preſerved in our modern theatre. Many cir- 
cumſtances concur to render it probable, that our an- 
cient theatres, in general, were only furniſhed with cur- 
tains, which opened in the middle, and a ſingle ſcence 
compoſed of tapeſtry, ſometimes ornamented with pic- 
tures. In the year 1605 Inigo Jones exhibited an enter- 
tainment at Oxford, in which moveable ſcenes were 
uſed; but they were not then uſed in the public theatres. 
When Sir William Davenant firſt opened, by virtue of 
his patent, the duke of York's theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
fields, in the ſpring of the year 1662, with one of his 
own plays, the Siege of Rhodes, then ſcenes made their 
firſt appearance upon the Engliſh ſtage ; and about the 
ſame time actreſſes were alſo introduced, probably by 
. him, in imitation of the foreign theatres ; and Mrs. Bet- 
tertuH is ſaid to have been the firſt woman that appeared 
on the Engliſh ſtage. Before thig time, female characters 
were repreſented by boys or young men. In the time of 
+ Shakſpeare plays began at one o'clock in the afternoon, 
and the exhibition was uſually finiſhed in two hours; 
and fo late as 1667, they commenced at three o'clock. 
See Malone's Supplemental Obſervations to Steevens's 
edition of Shakſpeare. | | 
If any perſons ſhall in plays, &c. jeſtingly or phrophanely 
uſe tho name of God, they hall forfeit 10/. Stat. I 
Jac. I. cap. 21. And players 5 5 any thing in de- 
rogation of religion, &c. are liable to orfeitures and im- 
priſonments. 1 Eliz. Alſo acting plays or interludes 
on a Sunday is ſubject to penalties, Þy 1 Car. I. cap. I. 
No perſon ſhall act any new play, or an addition to an old 
one, &c. unleſs a true copy thereof, ſigned r maſter 
of the play-houſe, be ſent to the lord chamberlain fourteen 
days before it be acted, who may prohibit the repreſent- 
ing any ſtage play; and perſons acting contrary to ſuch 
prohibitions ſhall forfeit 50/. and their licences, &c- 
Stat. 10 Geo. II. cap. 28. And by this ſtatute, no li- 
cence is to be given to act plays, but in the city and li- 
berties of Weſtminſter, or places of his majeſty's reſi- 
dence. Ibid. 


* 


PLEA, placitum, in Law, that which either party alledgeti 


for himſelf in court, in a cauſe then depending to be 

tried, | 

Pleas are either of the crown, or common pleas. 
PLeas of the crown comprehend all crimes and miſdemean- 

ors in which the king, on behalf of the public, 15 the po 


. 


PLE 


tick. Such are treaſons, felonies, miſpriſions of either, and 


hem. | = | 
Were common; include all civil actions depending between 
ſubject and ſubject. The former of theſe were the proper 
object of the juriſdiction of the court of king's-bench; 
the latter of the court of common pleas. | 
PLEAS are of two forts ; viz. | DILATORY pleas, and pleas to 
the action. 3 | 
Dilatory pleas are ſuch as tend merely to delay or put off 
the ſuit, by queſtioning the propriety of the remedy, ra- 
ther than by denying the injury. And they are, to the 
juriſdiction of the court, called foreign pleas, to the diſ- 
ability of the plaintiff, and in ABATEMENT. 


Pleas to the action, are ſuch as diſpute the very cauſe of | 


ſuit. ES 

Pleas of this kind are general to the declaration, or a 
ſpecial plea, in bar. A general plca traverſes, thwarts, 
and denies at once the whole declaration, without offer- 
ing any ſpecial matter whereby to evade it. Thus, in 
debt on contract, it is, He owes nothing; in debt on 
bond, It is not his deed, or He paid it at the day; in ac- 


tion of the caſe upon a promiſe, He hath not promiſed ; | 


in treſpaſs upon the caſe, Not guilty; in covenant, Per- 
fermance of covenants, &c. In real actions, No wrong 
done; no diſſeiſin; and in a writ of right, That the te- 
nant has more right to hold than the demandant has to de- 
mand. Theſe pleas are called the general iſſue, becauſe 
they amount at once to an iflue, or a fact affirmed on one 
fide, and denied on the other. A ſpecial plea contains 
the matter at large, concluding to the declaration or ac- 
tion; and ſpecial pleas are many, as by dureſs and per 
mina and in-JUSTIFICATION, that in aſſault and battery, 
the plaintiff ſtruck the firſt blow, &c. In treſpaſs, that 
the defendant did the thing complained of in right of ſome 
office which warranted him to do; or, in an action of 
ſlander, that the plaintiff is nearly as bad a man as the de- 
fendant ſaid he was. 


Special pleas, in anſwer to the plaintiffs declaration, are of | 


two kinds; pleas in bar, and in abatement ; and every 
plea muſt be pleaded either in bar, to the action brought, 


or in abatement of the writ ; upon which the action is 


framed, or it is but a diſcourſe, and not a plea. | 
PLEA, in Equity, may be either to the juriſdiction, ſhewing 
that the court has no cognizance of the cauſe ; or to the 
perſon, ſhewing ſome diſability in the plaintiff, as by out- 


_ lawry, excommunication, and the like; or in bar, ſhewing | 


ſome matter wherefore the plaintiff can demand no relief, 
as an act of parliament, a fine, a releaſc, or a former decree. 


And the truth of this p/ea the defendant is bound to prove, £ 


if putupon it by the plaintiff. | 
PLEAS of the og Ranulph earl of Cheſter, 2 Hen. III. 
granted to his barons of Cheſhire an ample charter of liber- 
ties, exceptis placitis ad gladium meum pertinentibus. 
The reaſon of the exception was, that William the Con- 
queror gave the earldom of Cheſter to his half-brother 
Hugh, commonly called Lupus, anceſtor of this Ranulph, 
Tenere ita libere ad gladium, ſicut ipſe rex tenuit Angliam 
& coronam. | 5 | | 
Accordingly, in all indictments for felony, murder, &c. 
in the county palatine, the form was, Contra pacem domi ni 
comitis, gladium & diguitatem ſuam ; or, contra dignita- 
tem gladii Ceſtriæ. Such were the pleas for the dignity of 
the earl of Cheſter, | | 


PLEAS, court of common, Called alſo common bench. See | 


Cour of common pleas. 


PLEADING, placitatio, a diſcourſe ſpoken at the barzin | 


defence of the cauſe of a party. _ 
From the time of the Conqueſt, all pleading was per- 


formed in French, till the time of Edward III. when it | 


Was appointed, that the pleas ſhould be pleaded in Eng- 
liſh, but that they ſhould be entered, or recorded, in 
Latin. But now by 4 Geo. II. cap. 26. it is enacted, 

that all proceedings in courts of juſtice ſhall be in 
Engliſh. © 7 = | | 
At Athens, and even in France and England, it was pro- 
hibited to have any formed, or prepared pleading, or to | 
amuſe the, court with long artificial harangues ; only, in 

important matters, it was the ſettled cuſtom to begin the 
3 with a paſſage in holy Scripture. . 
t is but of late years that eloquence was admitted to the 
bar, where it has been much practiſed and encouraged. 

Among the Athenians, an equal time was allowed both 
parties to p/ead, which was meaſured by a water hour- 
glaſs; and in order to ſee juſtice done in this reſpect, there 
was an officer appointed to diſtribute the water te each, 

whence he was called xyHV DOR. | os 


PLEADINGS, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, are all the allegations of 


we are to go. 


PLEASURE boat, among the Ancients. 
PLEBANUS was anciently the title of a rural DEAN. 


the parties to a ſuit, made after the count, or declaration, | 
till iſſue is joined. | 


In this ſenſe, the pleadings expreſs what is contained in the | 
bar, replication, and rejoinder ; and not what is in the 


PLE 


1 claration are not compriſed within the miſpleading; or 


inſufficient pleading ; which only extends to that commit- 
ted in the bar, replication, or rejoinder. 


PLEASURE; the effect of a ſenſation; or perception, 


agreeable to the mind; or of the gratification of ſome 
appetite; | 3159 | 

e may be diſtinguiſhed into two kinds. The firſt, 
thoſe which anticipate, or go before the reaſon : ſuch are 
all agreeable ſenſations. I heſe are popularly called p/ca- 
ſures of ſenſe, or of the body: | 

The ſecond are thoſe which do not precede; or anticipate, 
either the ſenſes or. reaſon. Theſe we call pleaſures of 
the mind. . Such is the joy ariſing from a clear perception 
of ſome future good, or the confuſed ſenſation of a preſent . 
one. | - 

For an inftance of each. A man frequently finds pleaſure 
in eating a fruit he was before unacquainted with; this is 
anticipating pleaſure, which he feels before he knows the 
fruit to be good. On the other hand, a hungry hunter 
expects, or perhaps actually finds victuals; where the joy 
he conceives is a pleaſure that follows from the knowledge 
of his preſent or future good. £ | 
Pleaſure and pain ſeem to be no other than engines in na- 
ture's hand, whereby we are directed to conſult our own 
preſervation, and avoid our ruin. To things that may 


contribute to the one, as food, venery, &c. the has annexed 


pleaſure; and to thoſe that may conduce to the other; 
as hunger, diſeaſes, &c. pain. She durſt not leave it to 
our diſcretion, whether we would preſerve and propagate 
the ſpecies, or not ; but, as it-were, conſtrains us to both. 
Were there no pleaſure in eating, nor pain in hunger, 
what numbers would be ftarved, through negligence, for- 
getfulneſs, or ſlothfulneſs? What is it induces people to 
the office of generation, but pleaſure? Without this; 
the world had ſcarce ſubſiſted to this time. He: 
Among the multiplicity of things to be done, and to be 
avoided, for the preſervation of animal life, &c. how ſhould 
we have diſtinguiſhed between the one and the other, but 
for the ſenſation of pleaſure and pain? Theſe are not only 
ſpurs to urge us on, but alfo guides, to direct us whither 
Wherever nature has fixed a pleaſure, we 
may take it for granted, ſhe there enjoins a duty; and. 
ſomething is to be there done, either for the individual, or 
for the ſpecies. | | 


Hence it is, that our pleaſures 2 at different ſtages of 
ild 


life; the pleaſures, e. gr. of a child, a youth, a grown 
man, an old man, &c. all tending to thoſe particular 

things required by nature in that particular ſtate of life, 
either for the preſervation, ſimply, or, jointly, for that 
and propagation, &c. 5 | = 
Hence, from the different conſtitutions of the body, at 

different ages, it were very eaſy to account for all the par- 
ticular taſtes and pleaſures thereof: not by deducing the 
pleaſures mechanically from the diſpoſition of the organs 
in that ſtate, but by conſidering what is neceſlary for the 

perfection and well-being of the individual in that fate, 
and what is to contribute to that of the ſpecies. In a 
child, e. gr. mere preſervation in the. preſent ſtate is not - 
enough, it muſt likewiſe grow: to bring this to paſs, na- 
ture has made the returns of hunger, &c. more frequent, 
as well as more acute, and the pleaſures of feeding more 
exquiſite. And that the exceſs of aliment, in proportion 
to the bulk of the body, may be diſpenſed with, ſhe has 
made one of the great pleaſures of the ſtate to conſiſt in a 


| ſeries of ſportive exerciſes ; by means whereof the parts 


of the body come to be opened and expanded, and arrive 
at maturity. This done, the pleaſures that conduced 
thereto diſappear; and others, ſuited to the new ſtate, 
ſucceed. _ | LIE | | 


For the PLEASURES of beauty, muſic, &c. fee BEAuTY, 


Music, &c. | 
See THALAMEGUS. 


The denomination aroſe hence, that theſe deanries were 
then affixed to the plebania, or chief mother-church 
within ſuch a diſtrict ; which, at firſt, was ufually ten 
pariſhes, _ 


P.EBANus ſeems alſo to have been uſed for a pariſh- prieſt 


of ſuch. a large mother- church, as was exempt from the 
juriſdiction of the ordinary; ſo that he had the authority 
of a rural dean committed to him by the archbiſhop; to 
whom the church was immediately ſubject. 


PLEBEIAN, plebeius, a perſon of the rank of the populace, 


or common people. 

The term 1s chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the ancient Ro- 
mans; who were divided, about the time of Tarquin's 
expulſion, into ſenators, knights, and p/ebe:zans, or com- 
mons. 5 
The plebeians were thoſe who could not claim their de- 
ſcent from the ancient ſenators, appointed by Romulus, 
and the kings who ſucceeded him. 


geclaration itſelf, Hence defaults in the matter of de- | PLEBELAN games, were games celebrated by the Roman 


people, 


* 
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PLE 


people, in remembrance, as ſome ſay, of their reconci- 

_ - liation with the ſenators, after their expulſion from the 
city, in the year of Rome 264; or, according to others, 
in token of their public rejoicing, when the kings were 

driven from Rome U. C. 245, and the people enjoyed] tio : 

their liberty. Theſe games were celebrated in the Circus PLENART V, in Law, à term uſed in eocleſiaſtical mat 
for three and commenced on the ſeventh of the ca-] ters, to denote that a benefice is full, or poſſeſſed 8 

the circus U. C. 874. In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to vacancy: 


lends of December. Adrian inſtituted plebejay games in] incumbent. 

PLEBISCITUM, among the Romans, a law enacted by | Inſtitution; by ſix months, is a good nv actin 

the common people, at wy requeſt of the tribune, or ſome | common 24 but not againſt En 8 4 

other plebeian magiſtrate, without the intervention of the | tion. See InsTITUTION, and Indverion, - + 5 

ſenate. pi | PLENARY, formed of the Latin plenarins; of Mens 
 PreBisSCITUM is more particularly applied to the law which | - ſomething complete, or full. Thus we fay, the po 7 1 
the people made, when, upon ſome miſunderſtanding with |, p/enary indulgences, i. e. full and entire remiſſions of the 
. the 2 they retired to the Aventine mount. penalties due to all ſins. * 3 i ne 
PLECHAS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs that | PLENE adminiftravit, in Law, 
region of the body which is terminated backward by the 

anus, forward by the pudenda, and fideways by. the 


ecutor or adminiſtrator, where they have admin; q 
| deceaſed's eſtate faithfully and Fats bs 
hips. . | | | 7 5 
 PLECTANA, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the cornua 

uteri, and 75 others, for any plexus of veſſels. | | 


brought againſt them. On plene 4 he Bab u pleaded 
PLECTRONIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- | 


by an executor, if it be proved that he hath goods in b. 
hands which were the teſtator's, he may give , — 
| . ber claſs: Its characters are, that it has five petals 
inſerted in the empalement ; and the fruit is a berry con- 


| Rapin,, FP. Commits, F. de lk Ruey-M./& Bastei 
Menage. M. du Perier, and M. Petit. N Satiten M. | 

PLEMMYROS, a word uſed by the od Greek unte, 
expreſs a redundance of humoirs: Its proper ſi 10 . 

tion is the flowing in of the tide. L 0 


is a plea pleaded by an be. 


that he hath paid to the value of his own mono 
need not „ ſpecially; for when an — 
the action hath paid the money in equal degree with that 
demanded by the plaintiff, he may plead fully adminiſtered 
generally, and give the ſpecial matter in evidence. 2 Lil 
Abr. 330. | : 
PLENILUNIUM, compounded of lens, and Inne. 
Aſtronomy, that phaſis or ſtate of the moon, prop oa 
the full — 1 5 1 EO 12 mY * 
PLENIPOTENTIARY, compounded of plenus, full, and 
potentia, power, a perſon who has full power and com- 
miſſion to do any thing. | >. es 
The word is chiefly underſtood of the miniſters or ambaſ- 
ſadors ſent from princes or ſtates to treat of peace, mar- 
riages, and other important matters. 
The firſt thing done in conferences of peace, is, to examine 
the power of the plenipotentiaries. | 
PLENITUDE, plenituds, the quality of a thing that is full 
or that fills another. LS nn 
In phyſic, it is chiefly uſed for a redundancy of blood and 
humours. WE 
Phyſicians reckon two kinds of plenitude. The one called 
ad vires, when the abundance of the blood opprele; the 
eee, a 
The other id va ſa, when it fills the veſſels too much; 
ſwelling them to a degree of burſting. | 
PLENNA, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs any mu- 
cous humour, „ 


- taining two ſeeds. There is only one ſpecies. 
PLECTRONIT MX. See ConicTHYODONTES. 
 PLECTRUM, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers to 
expreſs the ſtyloide proceſs of the os petroſum; by others 
for the uvula; and by others for the tongue. | 
PlECTRUu, among the Ancients, an Jinn uſed in 
f playing upon the LYRE. We have a deſcription of it in 
em. Acad. Inſcrip. vol. v. p. 168. | 
PLEDGE, plegius, in Common Law, a ſurety, or gage, ei- 
ther real or perſonal, which the plaintiff, or demandant, is | 
- to find, for his proſecuting the ſuit. | | | 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for FRANK pledge. | 
To PLEDGE, in Drinking, denotes to warrant, or be furety to 
one, that he ſhall receive no harm while he is taking his 
- draught. | | | | 
The phraſe is referred, by our antiquaries, to the practice 
of the Danes, heretofore, in England; who 3 
uſed to ſtab, or cut the throats of the natives while they 
were drinking. | 5 8 
PLEDGERY, or Pc ER, ſuretiſhip, or an undertaking, | 
or anſwering for another. | 1 4 . 
The ap ſhall require the conſtable and mareſchal to 
deliver his pleggs, and to diſcharge them of their pledgery; 
and the conſtable and mareſchal ſhall aſk leave of the king 
to __ 2 Pets after that the 2 is come ap 
i Hint. co Go is devaire | Ong. Jur. ex Ver. Col. JS. PLENUM, in Phyfcs, a term uſed to ſignify that fate of 
' PLEDGES of goods for money, &c. See Pawn. ec wherein eyery part of ſpace, or extenſion, is ſup- 
PLEDGET, in Surgery, a kind of flat tent, made, not to poſe to be full of matter. "ON WE 
enter a wound, but to be laid upon it, to imbibe the ſu- | 11 18 uſed in oppoſition. to a vacuxm, which is a ſpace ſup- 
perfluous humours, and keep it clean and dry. © poſed devoid of all matter. | . 
pLEGII 4 retorns, Kc. in Law. See RePLEvy, and Re-| The CarTESrans adhere firmly to the doctrine of un 
TURNoO Habendo. IG | 5 obſolute plenum. This they do on this principle, that the 
PLEGIIS acquictandis, a writ. that lies for a ſurety, againſt eflence of matter conſiſts in extenſion; from whence, in- 
he is ſurety, in caſe he pay not the money at 
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him for deed, the conſequence is very eaſy, that wherever there is 
the day. Fitz. Nat. Bre. | ſpace or extenſion, there is alſo matter. R 
PLEIADES, Haeladeg, in 4Aftronomy, an aſſemblage of ſeven | But this principle we have ſhewn to be falſe ; and, there- 
ſtars in the neck of the conſtellation Taurus. fore, the conſequence drawn from it falls to the ground. 
| They are thus called from the Greek waz, navi gare, to See MATTER. Evo. | ; 
ſail; as being terrible to mariners, on account of the But that there is a real vacuum, in the nature of : things, 
rains and ſtorms that frequent] y riſe with them 295 is likewiſe demonſtrated by arguments a poſter torts under 
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PLE1ADEs, in Mytholo 
Ele 


PLEIADES, 3 
ſeven celebrated poets, flouriſhing under the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. © 
In imitation of the Greeks, Ronſard formed a Pleiades | 
poets under the reign of Henry II. It con- 
ſiſted of Daurat, Ronſard, du Bellay, Belleau, Baif, Tyard, 


ef French 


The Latins call them vergitiæ, from ver, ſpring; becauſe 
of their riſing about the vernal equinox. 


The largeſt is of the third magnitude, and is called Lu- 
 cida Pleiadum. See their ſeveral longitudes, latitudes, 


magnitudes, &c. under 'T AURUS. 


4% ſeptem- diei ſex tamen eſſe ents 
5 were the — — * of At- 


las, called Maya, Electra, Taygeſa, Aſteropa, Alcione, 


Celeno, and Merope. Theſe Atlantides, it is ſaid, were 
tranſlated to the heavens, and formed the Pleiades; the 
meaning of which fable is, that Atlas firſt obſerved 
. theſe ſtars, and called them by the names of this daugh- 


ters. | | 1 | 
ctical, is a name which the Greeks gave to 


and Jodelle. 


On che ſame model, ſome of their authors afterwards | 
projected a new Pleiades of the Latin poets of the laſt | 
century; but they were not agreed about the names of | 


thoſe that ſhould compoſe it; much lefs on him who 
ſhould be the Lucida Pleiadum. M. Baillet named F. 


1 


There are now only ſix ſtars viſible in Pleiades, and this | 
| 8 have been the caſe ſo long ago as the time of 
Ovid: | | 


PLEROSIS, a word uſed by the old 


VACUUM. | | 
PLEONASM, pleona/mus, formed from mxecraoucr, d. d. 
ſuperabundancy, in Rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech, whereby 
we make uſe of words, ſeemingly needleſs or ſuperfluous, 
in order ta expreſs a thought with the greater force and 
—_- ee 
Such is, I ſaw it 
his own ears, &c. — 
The pleonaſim is called by the Latins redundantia. 
Pleonaſin, by grammarians, is uſually defined a fault in 

diſeourſe, wherein we fay more than is neceflatg. 

M. Vaugelas will not allow the phraſe, . / /aw 17 with my 
own eyes, to be a pleonaſm 3 inaſmuch as there are no ſu- 
perfluous words.in it ; none but what are neceſſary to give 

a: ſtronger aſſurance of the thing 


with my own eyes; or, he heard it with 


affirmed. It is ſufficient 
that one of the phraſes fay ſomewhat more than the other, 
to avoid the imputation of a pleonaſm. | —.— 
In effe&, though we give the name pleona/in to any thing 

that is not neceſſary, or that enters the diſcourſe inde- 
pendently of the fenſe or conſtruction, yet there arc fre- 
quently words which, in that view, would be pertinent, 
and even are uſed to good Ne to give a greater force 
1 to diſcourſe, and to aſcertain the truth of what 18 


1 . | in Engliſh; it is none 
51 2 with his mouth, is a pleonaſm P * . eee 


tin: Virgil ſays, ic ore /ocutusy 
deny unir enſemble, to unite together, to be a pleonaſm. 
Greek to expreſs the 
repletioa 


bk. x . | 


Þ LE 


repletion or reſtoring the body to its natural ſtate, after PLECHRON, a Grecian meaſtire, by ſome ſaid to contait 


it has been emaciated by ficknels., © 3 
plERO TICS, Lager, formed from T>ygow,' 1 fill, in 


NATIVES, arid SARCOTICS. 


nitude of ſatiety. 


PLESTYA, in 1chthyology, a name given by Bellonius to a 


freſh water fiſh of the leather-mouthed kind, appearing 
to be no way eſſentially different from the more common 


kind of carcaſſius, called by authors carcaſſii tertium genns, | 


PLETHORA, Ind epa, in Medicine, ſuch an abundance 


of any good and laudable humour, as proves hurtful-to | 


the animal functions. 
Plethona is chiefly underſtood of the blood, though ſome- 
times of the other humours. 


The plethora is the conſequence of a good chylification, 


ſanguification, &. attended with a too ſparing diſcharge 
by perſpiration, &c. 2 i 
It is uſually deſcribed either as ad vires, or ad vaſa. See 
PLENITUDE. | 


The plethora is chiefly produced in a body whoſe organs | 


of digeſtion are ſtrong, blood- veſſels lax, diet full of good 
Juice, temperament ſanguine, mind at eaſe and indolent, 
of a middle age, and in a moiſt air. It renders heat and 
motion unealy ; it ſtretches the great veſſels, and com- 
prefles the ſmaller. And hence {tiffneſs and heavineſs, 


and on the leaſt occaſion ruptures in the veſſels, ſuffoca- 


tions, &c. Be 
Dr. Freind makes the catamenia, or MENSES, the mere 
reſult of a plethora. | 


Medical writers now uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of a | 


plethora. 1. The ſimple plethora, which is that ſtate of 
the body to which the blood is too abundant in quantity, 
but is as yet of no bad quality. 2. Phe cacochymious 
plethora, which is that where the blood is abundant in 
quantity, and at the ſame time is ſubjec to a too great 
thickneſs, or ſome other dyſcracy. 3. The plethora ad 
vaſa, whereby the blood, from its over great quantity, 


renders the veſſels turgid, without any farther ill effect. 


And, 4. The plethora ad. vires, in which there is joined 
to too great a plenitude of the veſſels, a laſſitude and tor- 
por, or numbneſs of the limbs. | > 
The ſigns of a plethora are, I. A florid conſtitution of 
the body. 2. A tolerable uſe of the non-naturals, a good 
appetite to food, and a ſound fleep : this is the caſe while 
the plethora is ſimple and unmoved, but when any com- 
motion happens from without, the ſigns are inquietude at 
night, dreams of bleeding, and of wounds from ſwords 


or other weapons, rubicund looks in the face, and a ge- 
neral turgeſcence of the veſſels, a heavineſs of the limbs, 
an inaptitude to motion, and difficulty of breathing, a | 


vertiginous diſorder of the head, a ſenſe of a pricking or 


tingling in the fleſh from the ſlighteſt heat, an eaſy teat- 


ing of the body from the weather, a moiſture of the eyes, 
and in hyſteric women a ſenſation as if a piece of cold ice 
were ſuddenly laid on ſome part of the head. 


PLETHORA, perſons moſt ſubje# to a, are, 1. People of ſe- 


dentary lives, who live high. 2. The younger rather 


than perſons more advanced in years. 3. The female ſex 


rather than the men. 4. All perſons who have been ac- 
cuſtomed to large evacuations, and have haſtily ſuppreſſed 
them. And, 5. Thoſe perſons who have ſuddenly changed 


a life of labour or exerciſe to a ſedentary one, without 


making the neceſſary changes in the non-naturals. 

Pl. ETHORA, prognoſtics from a. 1. Plethoric perſons are 
more ſubject to diſeaſes in general than others. 2. They 
are particularly ſubject to hæmorrhages, inflammations, 
and acute fevers. 3. The lighter diſeaſes coming upon 
perſons of a plethoric habit, are uſually more ſtubborn 
and dangerous than on others. 4. The plethora itſelf can 
Pk called a diſeaſe, but it is the parent of many 
diſeaſes. Chronic diſeaſes are with more difficulty cured 
in plethoric patients than in others, becauſe they are al- 


ways averſe to exerciſe. 6. A plethoric habit, diſturbed. 
by violent motion, by paſſions of the mind, or by ſtimu- 


lating medicines, is capable of producing very terrible 


conſequences. 7. The diſeaſes ariſing from a plethora, 


from {topping ſome accuſtomed evacuation, are with dif- 
ficulty cured ; and plethoras are more eſſicaciouſly relieved 
by natural hemorrhages than by any artificial means. 
PLETHORA, methed of cue in a. A limple plethora is ea- 
fily removed by bleeding and gentle exerciſe, and by a 
more ſpare diet; to theſe may be added, gentle purging 
once a month. The plethora with a cacochymy requires 
gentle purging, bleeding, and cupping, diaphoretics and 
diuretics. If a violent commotion of the blood happen 
with a plethora, temperance is to be firſt preſcribed, then 
the uſe of nitre and crabs eyes ſaturated with lemon juice, 


and other cooling and alterative remedies. Junker's Con- 
ſpect. Medic. p. 4. | 
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1444, by others 10,600 ſquare feet. Arbiithnort. * * "Rp 
PLEVIN, plevina, in Law, a warrant or afſurance j the 
Medicine, à kind of remedies; otherwiſe called 1NCAR- | 


ſame with pledge. See PLEDGE, REPLETIN, &c. 


| PLEURA, Iliuga, derived from mMupa, which, primarily} 
PLESMONE, a word uſed by the ancients to ſignify ple- | 


ſignifies /ide, in Anatomy, a membrane which lines the 
inſide of the cavity of the breaſt; and incloſes all the parts 
contained therein, being of the ſame figure ahd-exteht 
as the thorax itſelf; and of the ſame ſubſtance with the 
PERITONAUM. The Latins call it ſutcinpens. , 4 

It is of a very fine texture, and plentifully ſtored with 
blood-veſſels and nerves; and made up of an inner true 
membranous lamina, and a cellular ſubſtance on the out- 
fide, which is a production of the lamina: The cellular 
portion goes quite round the inner ſurface of the thorax 
but the membranous portion is diſpoſed in a different 
manner, Each fide of the thorax his its particular 
pleura, entirely diſtin from the other; and forming, as 
it were, two great bladders ſituated laterally with re- 


ſpect to each other in the great cavity of the breaſt, in 


ſuch a manner as to form a double ſeptum or partition 
running between the vertebrze and the ſternum, theif 
other ſides adheting to the ribs and diaphragm. This par- 


_ ticular duplicature of the two pleuræ is termed MEDI Ass 


TINUM. The cellular portion of the p/zura connects the 


membranous portion to the ſternum, ribs, and muſcle ; 


to the diaphragm, pericardium, thymus, and veſſels, and 


to every part that lies near the convex {ide of the mem- 


branous portions of the p/zura. It likewiſe inſinuates it- 
ſelt between the laminæ, of the duplicature of which the 
mediaſtinum is formed, and unites them together, It 
even penetrates the muſcles, and communicates with the 
cellular ſubſtance in their interſtices, all the way to the 
membrana adipoſa on the external convex - fide of the 
thorax. "Phe inner ſurface of the pleura is moiſtened by 
a lymphatic ſerofity, which tranſudes through the pores 
of the membranous portion; and this fluid is ſaid to be 


ſecreted by imperceptible glands, the exiſtence of which 


has not yet been demonſtrated. The arteties and veins of 
the pleura are chiefly ramifications of the intercoſtals, 
and alſo of the mammariz internæ and diaphragmaticæ. 
The nerves are ramifications of the ttue intercoſtales, 
called otherwiſe coltales and dorſales. Winſlow. 

The uſe of the pleura is to defend the inſide of the tho- 


rax, and to render it ſmooth, that the lungs may not be 


hurt in their motion; 78 


PLEURISY, pleureſis, pleuritis, xf, in Medicine, a 


violent pain in the fide, attended with an acute fever, a 


cough, and a difficulty of breathing. | 


The pleuriſy ariſes from an inflammation of ſome part of 


the pleura, to which is frequently joined that of the ex- 


terior and ſuperficial part of the lungs. 
This inflammation ſeizes any part of the integuments of 
the thorax, viz. either the pleura or mediaſtinum ; and, 
therefore, the pricking pain may be felt in any part of 
the thorax ; but the place it moſt ordinarity inſeits is the 


_ fide; ſometimes the right, ſometimes the left; ſome- 


times higher, ſometimes lower. | 
The pleuriſy ſometimes fucceeds another fever; occa- 


ſioned by a precipitation of the febrile matter upon the 
pleura. 6 


Whenit riſesto an impoſthume; it is called an EmPyYEMA. 
When it happens in the mediaſtinum, or diaphragma, it 


is called PARAPHRENITIS, Es 
The pleuri/y and peripneamony have ſome reſemblance 


in their general ſymptoms, and are thence ſometimes 


miſtaken one for the other. They are, however, ex- 
tremely different in their place of origin, as well as in 
their ſeveral ſymptoms; the pleuri/y being a ſtafis of 
blood in the pleura, and the peripneumony a ſtaſis of the 


| ſame fluid in the lungs. They ate both attended with an 


acute, continuous, and inflammatory fever, by means of 
which nature is labouring to break through the obitruc- 
tions made by the ſtaſis of the blood in thoſe parts; 


The ſpurious p/eur;/y is to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 


theſe two diſeaſes. In the true pleurihy, or peripurumony, 
a pain is felt either about or a little below the nipple; but 
the ſpurious pleuriſy generally ſhews itſelf higher, uſually 
about the clavicle ; the pain is more external, and uſually 
affects the muſcles between the ribs. In. the genuine 
diſeaſes the pains are equal and regular, anſwering to the 
pulſe; in the ſpurious pierr;/y they are vague, and wholly 
irregular. In the true, they are alſo continual ; but in 
the ſpurious, they have frequent intermiſſions and remiſ- 
ſions. The true have always a cough attending them, 
uſually attended with a ſpitting of coloured matter, at 
firit thin, afterwards grofſer, and often ſtreaked with 
blood, though fometimes with little or no ſpitting, which 
has given occaſion for diſtinguiſhing the true p/curiſy into 


the moiſt and dry; but the fpurious often has no cough 


at all attending it; or if it hus, it is either dry, or there 
11R is 
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ls nd difference ſeen in the matter voided by fpiiting. 

he true has always an acute continuous fever, which 
attacks the patient at firſt with a ſhivering ; the ſpurious 
either has no fever at all with it, or it is at the utmoſt a 
flight and irregular one. The pulſe is quick, and there is 


always occur in the true pleuriſy. 

the others much ſooner. The true uſually attack young 
ople z the ſpurious are 'common to young and old. 

The baſtard or ſpurious plurz/y l goes off by 

keeping warm for a few days, drinking plenty of diluting 


. liquors, and obſerving a proper regimen. In ſome caſes, 


indeed, it proves more obſtinate, and requires bleeding, 
cupping, and ſcaritication of the part affected. Thele 


operations, with the uſe of nitrous and other cooling me- 
_ dicines, ſeldom fail to effect a cure. The difference be- 


tween the true and ſpurious diſeaſes is determined by 


diſtinguiſh juſtly the true diſeaſes from one another. 
'This is done by the following obſervations. _ 
The pleurify is a very rare diſeaſe; and the per ipneumony 


a very common one; but this is exactly contrary to the | 


common opinion, from theſe diſeaſes being too generally 
confounded with, and miſtaken for, one another. 


In a peripneumony, a ſpitting of blood uſually happens | 


about the cloſe of the ſecond day: this is the primary ſymp- 
tom in a peripneumony, but is uſually erroneouſly attri- 


|  buted to a pleuriſy, though reaſon ſhews how ealily ſuch 


a ſpitting may happen from an inflammation of the lungs ; 
and it is very different to conceive how it ſhould happen 


ſo readily from an inflammation of a part fo remote from | 
having any communication with the organs of expeCtora- |. 
tion as the pleura. | | 


In the peripneumony, the pain extends itſelf farther, af- 
fecting the whole breaſt, whereas in the p/euri/y it is ra- 
ther hxed to the right ſide, and felt a little below the 
breaſt. Theſe are the ſympioms by which theſe diſeaſes 
are diſtinguiſhed from one another, and the uſe of the 
diſtinQion is principally this, that in the pleuriſy the ap- 


plication of external remedies often is of great fervice, | 


whereas it is of no effect in the other caſe, though the 


miſtake is of no great conſequence in this reſpect, as the | 


applications in the peripneumony can do no harm; but in 
an unhappy termination of the ſediſeaſes by ſuppuration, 
the diſtinction becomes of ſome conſequence ; ſince, in 


the pleuriſy, the matter may be evacuated by a paracen- | 


reſis, or the letting in a canula; which in the peripneu- 


mony can by no means be done, unleſs in ſuch an acci- 


dental caſe that the diſeaſe terminates in an external vo- 


mica pulmonum 3 then indeed the matter being diſcharged | 


from the abſceſs into the cavity of the thorax, may be let 
out in the ſame manner as in the ſuppurated pleur ih); but 
this is a caſe that does not occur in an age. | 
'The uſual opinion of medical writers, in regard to this 
caſe, is, that the peripneumony is always a diſorder af- 
fecting only the external ſurface of the lungs ; and they 


obſerve, that even its name expreſſes this, the ſignifica- E 
tion of it being a diſtemperature ſpreading round about 


the lungs : this, however, is not agreeable to obſervation 
or experience; for in diſſections of bodies that have died 
of this diſeaſe, the very internal part of the lungs is al- 
ways found affected; and indeed if the ſurface only 
were ſo, it is not eaſy to conceive how the ſpitting of 
blood ſhould come on ſo ſoon as the ſecond day. | 


Signs of theſe diſeaſes. Theſe are in general common to 


both; and are the following: a vertiginous diſorder of 
the head uſually precedes all the other ſymptoms ; this is 
ſucceeded by a ſhivering and chillneſs all over the body ; 


this increaſes by degrees, and uſually brings on with it | 


cardialgias, nauſeas, and anxieties; after this there 
comes on a very remarkable heat, with very intenſe thirſt, 
and a violent pain in the head ; this is accompanied with 


a ſtraitneſs of the breait, and difficulty of reſpiration ; 


and the patient feels a violent and ſevere pricking pain in 


one of the ſides amongſt the ribs, which ſometimes ex- 


tends towards the back-bone, ſometimes towards the 


ſore- part of the breaſt, and at other times towards the | 


ſhoulder blades : this pain becomes continual, is always 
greatly exaſperated by the cough that attends the diſeaſe, 
and is generally molt violent when the patient draws in 
his breath. The urine in the firſt days is ted, and aſter 
a few days more it becomes turbid, when it has ſtood to 
be cold; and finally depoſits a thick pale-red ſediment. 
'The pulſe in the plcurtſy is commonly quick and hard; 
and if blood be let, it is covered with a tough cruſt or 
buffy coat. Baglivi remarks, that pleuriſies are frequently 
occult, and gives the method of diſcovering them: make 
the patient lie on is right or left fide, and bid him 
breathe ſtrongly, and cough; if he fecls any pain or hea- 
vineſs after it, he is certainly pleuritic. The ſame au- 
thor adds, that a haid pulle is a certain, attendant of the 


a difficulty of lying on the affected fide, which does not | 


the obſervations of theſe ſymptoms ; but it yet remains to 


| occaſioned by blows, or other external inj 


| I ‚ſome time free from returns of them; 0 
| The true diſeaſes do not terminate in leſs than ſeven days; | 


Per ſons fubjef to then. Theſe are diſeaſes not equa 

common to all ages, but they principally 3 605 4 
and labouring people; the are maſt frequent in N 
ginning of the ſpring ſeaſon, and moſtly affect fuck.” 
are of a ſanguine plethoric habit: Perſon: 4 


are ot a | ſon . 
been ſubjeCt to bleeding at the noſe, but ly; lg 


0 ew fall into theſs 
them than women. 12 erm 
Cauſes of them, Theſe diſeaſes are 
thing that gives a violent commotion 

4 \mmoderate exerciſe, the abuſe o 
and violent fits of anger. The ſudden! | 
body when very bot, by drinking, cold „ 5 
on damp ground, wet clothes, and expoſing the * | 
cold water or air in this ſtate, has alſo often occaſi A 
them, by ſhutting the pores and forcing the blood * 
wards. The neglect of habitual bleedings, the ſto 
of uſual evacuations, and the ſtriking in of any BR nu 
may alſo occaſion them; and they have been 3 
breaſt, and by endeavouring to lift great e . 
Pregneſties in them. All inflammatory fevers are dan 
gerous; but the pleuriſy and peripneumony, when they 
attack young perſons, or ſuch as are under thirty yearg 
of age, are attended with the leaſt danger of any * 
ded that they are properly treated. When they life 
perſons advanced in years, they uſually prove very dau- 
gerous, in ſpite of all the care and caution with which 
they can be treated. : = 
When they have been treated in a judicious manner, they 
uſually go off on the ſeventh, or at the utmoſt the ele- 
venth day, in copious ſweats, which come on of them. 
ſelves; after this criſis, the pulſe in a very liitle time xc. 
turns to its natural ſtate, the violent heat goes off, and 
the ſtrength, appetite, and fleep, return. When they 
go beyond the days of their criſis, which is often the caſe 
in old people, they then become very dangerous. If the 
urine is obſerved to be turbid before the fourth day, and 
afterwards depoſits a ſediment, and the reſt remain eur 
at the top, there is great hope that the diſeaſe will termi. 
nate happily, on the critical day, by a ſweat. When a 
yellowiſh matter is thrown up by coughing, and is nci- 
ther very viſcid nor frothy, and particularly when in a 
peripneumony it is ſtreaked with blood, there is great rea- 
lon to expect that the diſeaſe will go bappily off; but, on 
the contrary, when the patient cannot ſpit at all, and the 
urine continues crude, there is great reaſon to fear the 
diſeale will have a fatal period. | | | 
Finally, when a diſcuſſion and reſolution of the ſtaſis can- 
not be affected by nature, or obtained by art, a corrup- 
tion and ſuppuration follow, and often an ulcerous diſ- 
poſition of the lungs, or true phthiſis, is the cooſe« 
quence. | 
Method of cure. The bowels are to be kept gently lax 
during the whole courſe of the diſeaſe ; but no irritating 
medicines mult. by any means be given to premote this. 
For this purpoſe, a clyſter of thin water-gruel, or of 
barley-water, in which a handful of mallows, or any 
other emollient vegetable has been boiled, may be daily 
adminiſtered. When there is a remarkable plethora with 
a narrowneſs of the breaſt, and a ſenſible ſtuffing up of 
the lungs, then bleeding is necefſary ; but a ſmall quan- 
tity only ſhould be taken away, and the ſame repeated the 
next day or oftener, if the ſame ſymptoms continue to 
require it; always after bleeding the patient mult take 
ſome gently diaphoretic medicines, and drink pleniifully | 
of warm and weak liquors. In the uſual and more com- 
mon caſes, bleeding, according to ſome, is not neceſl.ry 
in theſe diſeaſes, though ſo greatly recommended by 
others. Every day before noon it is proper to give two 
doſes of the mixtura ſimplex, or ſome other ſuch tempe- 
rate diaphoretic, with large draugbts of warm 1:quors 
and in the afternoon the antifebrific powders of nitre, 
diaphoretic antimony, crabs eyes fated with lemon juice 
ſhould be given ; and emulſions are alſo very proper, 
made of ſweet almonds and barley water, or of the feeds 
of carduus Mariæ. When theſe medicines have been 
given for ſome days, if the pain continues ſtill violent, 
the tinctute of caſcarilla muſt be taken; and in caſes of 
the p/euriſy, cloths four or more times doubled aud wetted 
in camphorated ſpirit of wine, ate to be applied to the 
part. Fomentations may be prepared by boiling a hand- 
ful of the flowers of elder, chamomile, and common mal- 
lows, or any other ſoft vegetables, in a proper quantity 
of water. The herbs may be either put into a flauuel 
bag, and applied warm 10 the fide, or flannels dipped in 
the decoction may be ſucceflively uſed in the fame man- 
ner. The fide may alſo be frequeutly rubbed with a little 
of the volatile liniment; leaves of various plants, aud 
eſpecially young cabbage leaves, may be appiied warm 
to the fide with advantage. Plaſters may allo be applicd 


gecaſionally, but they mutt not be tuffered to remain 2 
ds ; too 


diſeaſes; and in general men are 


brougbt on b 
to the blood, ſur 
f ſpirituoug liquors, 
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erſect quietneſs are to be obſerved during the whole time 
of the diſeaſe; but particularly on the critical days, on 
which nature muſt be by no means ruffled or diſtyrbed. 


The dict ought to be cool, ſlender, and diluting : the | 


drink may be ſweet whey, an infuſion of pectoral and 
balſamic vegetables, barley water, with a little honey or 
currant jelly mixed with it, or the decoction of tigs, 
raiſins, barley, &. Theſe liquors ſhould be drank often 
and in ſmall quantities, Every thing the patient takes 
ſhould be a little warm. | 3 
Authors differ greatly in their opinions about bleeding in 
this diſeaſe : ſome judge it abſolutely neceſſary in all caſes; 
and others wholly reject it in all. Etmuller obſerved, 
that bleeding in theſe diſeaſes always gave the ſtaſis a ten- 
dency to ſuppuration, and much recommends ſudorifics 
in the pleuriſy; others are of opinion, that it is to be 
done, or omitted according to the peculiar indications 
in the caſe; and ſome throw aſide all the diſſolvent and 
diſcutient medicines, and rely on the volatile ſalts alone 
for the promoting ſweats, and accompliſhing the cure by 
that means alone, only obſerving, that if the diſeaſe 
vill not yield to theſe, bleeding is to be added. 

Others again contend, that it is a raſh attempt to endea- 
vour to diſcuſs the ſtabs already formed, by hot medicines, 
which expand the blood, and ſeem calculated only to add 
to it; and that the natural ſtate of the diſeaſe does not 
indicate bleeding, though the urgency of certain ſymp- 
toms, ſuch as {traitneſs of the breaſt and infarctions 
of the lungs, in perſons of plethoric habits, may render 
it neceſſary and beneficial. | 3 | 
Perſons of very plethoric habits, who have died of theſe 
diſtempers, on diſſection, have been found to have one 
ſide of the lungs ſo ſtuffed up with blood, that it would | 
fink in water; and. unqueſtionably in ſuch caſes bleeding | 
is neceſſary. | 1 
Sydenhamis method of curing by large and often repeated 
bleedings, and the uſe of gentle expectorants, has been 
found, ſays Juncker, very dangerous in its effects, and 
ſeems the only reproachable thing in the works of that 
excellent writer. Aud he adds, though Riverius gives 
an inſtance of a perſon cured of a pleuriſy in a few hours, 
by bleeding alone, the account does not ſeem wholly to 
be depended upon ; for ſome circumſtances in the rela- 
tion ſeem to ſhew, that the diſeaſe was not properly either 
a pleuriſy, or a peripneumony, but an inflammation of the 
liver or ſtomach. | 


Nevertheleſs, moſt medical writers have recommended | 


bleeding as ſoon as poſſible, and large quantities at once, 
in the beginning of a p/eur;/y, in preference to ſmall te- 
peated bleedings. An adult, ſays Dr. Buchan, may lole 

twelve or fourteen ounces of blood as ſoon as it 1s cer- 


tainly known that he is ſeized with a pleuriſy. If the | 


ſtitch and other violent ſymptoms continue, eight or nine 
ounces more of blood may be taken away at the diſtance | 
of twelve or eighteen hours. When the ſymptoms do 
not abate, and the blood manifeſts a ſtrong buffy coat, a 

third, and even a fourth, bleeding may be neceflary. But 
the operation of bleeding is ſeidom neceſſary after the 
third or fourth, day of the fever, and ought not to be 
performed unleſs in very urgent circumſtances. Topi- 
cal bleeding by leeches, or cupping, has a very good 
effect. If the ſtitch continues after repeated bleedings, 
fomentations, &c. a bliſtering plaſter. muſt be laid on 
the paris affected, and ſuffered to remain for two days. 
Some people recommend the flowers of the common red 


poppies in theſe caſes, as a ſpecific remedy ; but Etmuller | 


allows them no ſuch quality, but ſays they aCt in this 
caſe merely as a gentle opiate and anodyne ; a ſort of 
medicines very dangerous in theſe caſes. | | 
The ſeeds of carduus mariæ, or the milk thiſtle, are alſo 
by ſome recommended as ſpecifics; it is very evident 
that they mitigate the pain; but the fever will always 
<ontinue to its regular period on the ſeventh day. 
ExpeQorating medicines, in general, are of no uſe in 
theſe caſes, only if the ſpitting of a bloody matter do not 
ſucceed ſufficiently by the fourth day, it may be neceſſary 
to give a doſe or two of ſomething of this kind; and to 
this purpoſe a decoction of hyſſop is preferred by many 
before all other medicines. 


The ſpicting may be promoted by taking two table ſpoon- |. 


fuls of a mixture of an ounce of the oxymel or vinegar 
of ſquills with fix ounces of the pectoral DECOCTION : 
or the oily EMULSION may be adminiſtered z or if oily 
medicines are nauſeous, two table-ſpoonfuls of the ſolu- 
tion of gum ammoniac in barley water may be given 
three or tour times a day. 

| Nitre is to be given boldly for the four firſt days; but 
after this, if the diſeaſe go on regularly, it is to be given 
in ſmaller quantities, and not oftenet than twice in a 
day. All oily and fatty ſubſtances are to be excluded 


too long, leſt they ſtop reſpiration 3 an equal regimen and | 


 PLEUROR LHNOPCEA, a term uſed by medical writers 


PLEXUS, in Anatomy, a name common to fever 


rived in the thorax, it receives three or 


&o ſer vice. 


from exterual uſe, but camphor in any form is found to | 


PLE 

When the patient does not perſpire, and has à burning 
heat on the ſkin, and diſcharges little water, two drams 
of purified nitre may be rubbed with five or ix grains of 
camphor in a mortar, and the whole divided into fix doſes; 
one of which may be taken every five or ſix hours in the 
patients common drink, Dr. Buchan mentions another 
medicine, which he ſays, ſome reckon almoſt a ſpecific 
in the pleuriſy; viz. the decoction of the feneka rattle- 
ſnake root. Aﬀter bleeding and other evacuations, the 
patient may take two, three, or four table ſpoon-fuls of 
this decoction, as his ſtomach can bear it, three or four 
times a day. If it becafions vomiting, the quantity may 
be leſſened or mixed with ſimple cinnamon- water. 
Opiates in theſe caſes are dangerous; for as there is in 
all of them a tenacity of the blood, this ſtate of it requires 
concuſſion, reſolution, and excretion, but opiates effect 
the exact contrary of all theſe. Caſcarilla properly given, 
will almoſt always mitigate the pain; and when that fails 
of its effect, it is certain that opiates cannot procure it; 
but mult inevitably do harm. Junck. Conf. Med. p. 297. 
and ſeq. Buchan's Dom. Med. ch. 16. 
Mr. Du Hamel ſound the polygala vulgaris of ſervice in 
promoting expectoration in pleurifies. Med. de Acad. 
Sciences, 739. | | 


PLEUROC VS Fs, in Natural Hiftory, the name of one 


of the general arrangements of the echini marini. 8 
The word is derived ſrom the Greek Taeup?y, the /ide, and 
Xu5 og, the anus. | | | | 
The echini of this diviſion are diſtinguiſhed ſrom the 
others, by having their anus neither on the ſummit, nor 
in any part of the baſe, but in ſome part of the ſuperſi- 
cies of one of the ſides. | | 


LEURONECTES, in 1chthys/zgy, the name of 2 genus 


of fiſhes of the malacopterygious kind, the characters of 


which are theſe: the branchioſtege membrane on each 


fide, contains fix bones of a cylindric figure; and in the 
middle between theſe, but lower down, there are two 
others joined together at the end, but theſe are ſcarce - 
conſpicuous. Both the eyes are placed in one fide of 

the head; in ſome they are in the right ſide, and in 
others in the left; the eyes are covered with a ſkin ; one 
{ide of the fiſh is always white, the other is ſpotted or 
obſcure. | 5 


Ol theſe fiſh there are ſome which have a very ſhort 


ſpine at the anus, and the eyes uſually on the right ſide. 
The ſpecies of this ſort, enumerated by Artedi, are ſeven. 
The other ſpecies of the pleuronecta have their eyes on the 
left fide of the head, and have no ſpine, or ſcarce any at 

the anvs. Of theſe Artedi enumerates three ſpecies, 
The name is of Greek origin, and is derived from the 


words TMXugoy, the fide, and vening, a ſwimmer; and ex- 


preſſes the peculiar and diſtinctive character of theſe 
fiſhes; which is, that they all ſwim on one fide, not as 
other fiſhes, = 5 | 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem, this is a genus of the thoracici, 
comprebending ſeventeen ſpecies, as the þ9/:bat, plaiſe, 


flounder, dab, ſole, pearl, turbat, &c. 
PLEUROPNEUMONY, a name given by medical writers 


to a diſeaſe approaching to, ard partaking of the nature 
of both the PLEURISY and PERIPNEUMONY.. 


to expreſs that kind of pleuriſy in which t 


he patient can- 
not breathe, unleſs in an erect poſture. P Can 


al al parts in 
the body, conſiſting of bundles of little veſſels, s- 
ven in form of net-work. R 

The nerves, in their progteſs, form ſeveral plexuſes; eſpe- 
cially the par vagum, or eighth pair, the intercôſtals, and 
the fifth. 5 EEE 
The par vagum, at its interſection with the intercoſtal 
nerve, forms the plexus gang lioformis ſuperior and inferior. 
A branch of this nerve joining near the heart, with others 
from the intercoſtals, forms the plexus ca» diarys ſuperior. 
A little farther it ſends off ſeveral branches, which re- 
uniting, form the plexus preumonicus. In each trunk of 


| the intercoltal, before jt arrives at the thorax, are two 


plexus gangliofor mis, called plexus cervicales. When ar- 


g receives ch four twigs from 
the vertebral nerves, together with which it conſtitutes _ 


the plexus interegſtalis; whence, deſcending into the ab- 
domen, it forms that famous piece of net-work, called 
on the right ſide plexus hepaticus ; and on the left, plexus 
Jplenicus. From the hepatic plexus ariſe a number of 
branches, proceeding ſome to the liver, others to 


ng ſe iv the 
| pancreas, others to the capſula of Gliſſon, and = 


larger ones to the right kidney. The ſplenic plexus ſends 
out branches to the left part of the ventricle and ancreas, 
the ſpleen, the left atrabiliary capſula, and Wa kidney. 

Laſtly, ſeveral branches both from the hepatic and ſple- 
nic plexus, paſſing along the meſenteric arteries, eſ pecially 
the upper, to which they ſerve as a kind of cover, form 
the meſenteric plexus, which bears ſome reſemblance to 
a (un, from the circumference whereof proceed ſeveral 


little 
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little branches or threads, in manner of rays, continued 

| thence to the inteltine, though ſtill accompanying the 

arteries. b 

PLexus choroides, See CuOoROI DESG. | 

It is ſometimes, alſo, called plexus reticularis, from its 

_net-like ſtructure. 

PLICA Polonica, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the hair, almoſt 
8 to Poland, though there are inſtances of it in 
ungary, Alſatia, Switzerland, &c. 

Writers are not agreed as to the hiſtory of the origin of 
this diſeaſe. Some aſſert that it was not known before 
the year 1564; others, with the greateſt probability, fix 
its epocha to the year 1287, when the Tartars corrupted 
the waters of the country : whilſt others apprehend, that 
it has exiſted from time immemorial. 
The plica is a ſevere, malignant, and dangerous diſeaſe, 
wherein the hair of the head is matted and glued toge- 
ther beyond all poſſibility of being extricated; and is at- 
tended with a grievous diſorder of all the limbs of the 
body; and, before the hair becomes complicated, a vio- 
lent pain; a ſweat uſually attending it. | 


An unſeaſonable cutting off the. hair, in this caſe, is | 


dangerous ; nor is there any proper and adequate remedy 
for the diſeaſe yet diſcovered. 

In Poland and Lithuania, this diſorder is endemial, and 
well known; it conſiſts in a preternatural bulk of the hair, 
which being firmly conglutinated, and wrapped up in in- 
extricable knots, affords a very monſtrous and unſeemly 
ſpectacle. When this is cut, blood is diſcharged from 
ic, the head is racked with pain, the fight impaired, 
and the patient's life frequently endangered. This mit- 
fortune 1s principally incident to the . who live in 
thoſe countries. Though it ſeems difficult to account for 


this diſorder, and aſlign its true cauſes, we ſhall, never- | 


theleſs, make an attempt of this kind. | 

What therefore contributes not a little to its production, 
is the ſordid and naſty manner of liſe to which theſe peo- 
ple are addicted, for they rarely comb their hair, fleep in 
low moilt rooms, and drink large quantities of brandy. 
The waters, allo, concur and aflift in the generation of 
this diforder. Hence Gehema, in Epiſt. ad Bontekoe de 


Plica Polonica, is juſtiy of opinion, that the cauſes of | 


this diſeaſe are lodged in ſome particular waters of Po 


land, which if either drank, or uſed for wathing the bo- 


dy, produce the plica. This he confirms by the fate of 
two ſoldiers, who, when intending to waſh their bodies, 
had ſcarce immetſed their heads in the water of a certain 
ponds before their hairs were contracted into many folds. 


Beſide theſe cauſes, we ſuppoſe an hereditary fault con- | 


veyed from the parents, &Cc. which conſiſts in too great a 
bulk of the pores, and bulbous hairs under the ſkin of 
the head. Hence the thick and glutinous nutritious juice, 
produced by their coarfe aliments, and impure waters, 
is, by the heat excited by their drinking brandy, forced 
into the cavities of the hairs, and ſweating through their 
pores, produces this terrible diſorder. Hoffman. de 
Morb. cert. Reg. propr. 5 YT 
From the ſymptoms that precede and accompany the p/ica, 
it ſeems to be a ſpecies of malignant fever or acvte ſcur- 
vy, whoſe diſtinguiſhing ſymptom or criſis is a compli- 
cation of the bair. Some authors have pretended, that 


the earth moſs, hence called plicaria, uſed externally in 


fomentation, and internally in decoction, is a ſpecific in 
this diſeaſe. Others have attributed extraordinary vir- 
tues to mercury. _ „„ 

pLIC ARI A, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome for the club- 
moſs. | 8 
PLICATED leaf, among Botaniſts. See LEAF, 

PLIGHT, in our Old Law Books, a term which ſignifies 
the eltate, with the quality of the land; though ſome- 


times, it extends alſo to the rent-charge, and the poſſibi- 


lity of a dower- Coke's Inſt, fol. 221. 


PLINIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the | 


polyandria monogynia Claſs, deſcribed by Plumier and Lin- 
nus, the characters of which are theſe : the empale- 
ment 13 divided into five ſegments; the flower conſiſts of 
five petals 3 the ſtamina are numerous filaments, very 
flender, and of the length of the flower; the antherz 
are ſmall ; the germen of the piſtil is ſmall; the ſtyle is 
ſubulated, and of the length of the ſtamina; the ſtygma 
is ſimple; the fruit is a large globoſe berry, of a ſtriated 
or ſulcated ſurface, containing only one cell, in which is 


a very large, ſmooth, and globoſe ſeed. There is one ſpecies, | 


PLIN FH, from TaJog, brick, in Architecture, a fat ſquare 
member, in form of a brick : ſometimes, alſo called the 
flipper. See Tab. Archit. fig. 25. Ne 3. | 
The plinth is uſed as the foot, or foundation of columns: 
being that flat ſquare table, under the mouldings of the 
baſe and pedeſtal, at the bottom of the whole order; 
ſeeming to have been originally intended to keep the 

bottom of the primitive wooden pillars from rotting, 


* 


PLINTH of a /atue, &. is a baſe or ſtaud 


PL om, is more particularly 


; N & 


The plinth is alſo called the bl or ORL 0, 


Vitruvius alſo calls the Puſean abacus; 5/ %% fes | 
reſembling a ſquare brick. _ lauch, from jig 
; f | , either flat, 
round, or ſquare, ſetving to ſuppott a ſtatue, cc. 

PLiNTH 6f a wall, is a term for two ot thre WTR? 
bricks advancing out from the wall ;.or in OE 
for any flat high moulding, ſerving in a fi. © Renetal 
mark the floors j or to ſuſtain the eaves = Yar nne 

5 . larmier of a chimney. * wall, aud 

NTHITIS, a kind of alum found in { x 
of the Archipelago, and called alſo n danch 
uſually being found in thin cakes. e ite 

PLINTHIUM, a name given by the ancients + 
invented for the making extenſion o 
fractured limbs. Otibaſius deſcribes ſever] kind 

PLITE of /awn, in out Old Mriters, ſeems 0 b i 
cient meaſure, as a yard or ell, at this time - W 
tioned in the ſtat. 3 Ed. IV cap. 5. 1 

PLOCE, in Rhetoric, a ſigure whereby a Word is 

. by way of emphaſis; in ſuch manner, : 
preſs the ſubject, but ſome particular 
perty of it. 270 | 
Cruelty ! yes, crnelry beyond all example. 
wiſe indeed! 80 Cicero ſays, Young Cato 
rience, but yet he is Cato. : | 

PLOK-PENIN, a term uſed in the public ſales 

dam for a little ſum given by the faſt bidder 

The p/ok-pentn is a kind of earneſt, whereby i is Gonis 

Loon ny is adjudyed to him, wad 

Lhe plok-penin ditfers according to the ; 

commodity, and the price of ih lot. ; Jn" of. Fre 

arbitrary, and depends on the pleafure of the buyer f * 

1 it is regulated by the e of the burgo⸗ 

PLO MO, in Metallurgy, a name given by the 
who have the c re of the ſilver mines, to the ore of th 

metal, when it is found adhering to the ſurface of i} 8 
and incruſling their cracks and cavities in the hee of 
ſmall and looſe grains of gunpowder. Though theſe os 
be but few in number, and the reſt of the tone bo 
filver in it, yet they are always very happy in des 
with it, as it is a certain token that there Sa ver rick 
vein ſomewhere in the neighbourhood. And if in a vin 

for wards they {till meet with theſe grains, or the —— 

in greater quantity, it is a certain ſign that . 110 

8 Fo er 3 751 the good vein, 

| 'S, in our Jriters, a kind of c 15 

cloth. 1 Rich. III. cap. 8. 1 e e 

PLOT, or PLoTT, in Gardening. See GRASS. pat, Fe, 

PLor, in Dramatic Poetry, the FABLE of a tra 
medy; or the ACT1ON repreſented therein. | 

uſed for the kno intri 

which makes the difficulty and embarrats of # pies... 
The unravelling puts an end to the p/2:. 

Prot, in Surveyng, the plan or draught, of any parcel of 
ground, e. gr. a feld, farm, or manor, ſurveyed with an 
inſtrument, and laid down in the proper figure and di- 
menſions. See PLOTTING, _ | 

PLOTTING, among Surveyors, the art of diſcribing or 
laying down on paper, &c. the ſeveral angles and lines of 
a tract of ground ſurveyed by a theodolite, or the like 
inſtrument, and a chain. 5 
In ſurveying with the plane- table, the 21g is needleſs; 
the ſeveral angles and diſtances being laid down on the 
ſpot as ſaſt as they are taken. | | 

But, in working with the theodolite, ſemicircle, or cir- 

cumferentor, the angles are taken in degrees; and the 

diſtances in chains and links. So that there remains a 
ſubſequent operation, to reduce thoſe numbers into lines; 
and fo to form a draught, plan, or map. The operation 
is called plolting. CN 
Plotting, then, is performed by means of two inſtru— 
ments, the protraCtor and plotling:ſcale. By the firlt, the 
ſeveral angles obſerved in the field with a theodolite, or 
the like, and entered down in degrees in the ficld-book, 
are protracted on paper in their juſt quantity. 
By the latter, the ſeveral diſtances meaſured with the 
chain, and entered down, in like manner, in the field- 
book, are laid down in their juſt proportion. hs 
Under the articles protra#tor and plotting-ſcale, is found, 
ſeverally, the uſe of thoſe reſpective initruments in the 
laying down of angles and diſtances ; we (hall here give 
their uſe conjointly, in the p/o/ting of a field, ſurveyed 
either with the circumferentor, or theodolite. 

PLoTTING, method of, from the circumper cutor. Suppoſe 

an incloſure, e. gr. ABCDEFGHRK Zul. Survey. H. 
8.) to have been ſurveyed: and the ſeveral angles, 25 

taken by a circumferentor in going round the field, and 
the diſtances, as meaſured by a chain, to be found entered 
in the field-book as in the following table, 5 

| 4. 
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Deg. Min. Cha. Link. 


A 191 o 10 75 E 324 30 7 54 
B 297 00 6 55 „ 0: - 2. 56 
C 216 30 7 32H 171 80 7 78 
453535 oo © 96 K 181 8 8 23 
E 11 „ Þ:--# 


1. On a paper of the proper dimenſions, as L MN O 
(Tab. III. Survey. fig. 43.) draw a number of parallel and 
equidiſtant lines, reprelenting meridians, expreſſed in 
dotted lines. Their uſe is, to direct the poſition of the 

' pratraftor; the diameter whereof muſt always be laid 
either upon one of them, or parallel thereto ; the ſemi- 
circular limb downwards for angles greater than 180“, 
and upwards for thoſe leſs than 1805. ü 

N The paper being thus prepared, aſſume a point on ſome 
meridian, as A, whereon lay the centre of the protractot, 
and the diameter along the line. Conſult the field-book 
for the firſt angle, i. e. for the degree cut by the needle 
at A, which the table gives you 191“. 


Now ſince 191 is more than a ſemicircle or 1859, the 
ſemicircle of, the protraCtor is to be laid downwards, | 


where, keeping it to the point with the protraing pin, 


make a mark again{t 191 ; through which mark, from A, 


draw an indefinite line A. 
The firſt angle thus protracted, again conſult the book, 
for the length of the firſt line AB. This you find 10 
chains 75 Inks. From a convenient ſcale therefore, on 
the plotting ſcale, take the Extent of 10 chains, 75. links 
between gac compaſſes; and ſetting one poiut in A, 
mark where the other falls in the line A, waich ſuppole 
in B: drav therefore the full line A B, for the fit ſide 
of the incloſure. 3 
Proceed theu to the ſecond angle; and laying the centre 
of the protractor on the point B, with the diameter as 
before directed, make a mark, as c, againſt 297, the 
degrees cut at B; and draw the indefinite line Bc. Ou 
this line, from the plotting- ſcale, as before, ſet off the 
length of your ſecond line, viz. 6 chains 83 links; which 
extending from Þ to the point C, draw ihe line B C, for 
the ſecond fide. | Ak 
Proceed now to the third angle or ſtation : lay then the 
centre of the protractor, as before, on the point C; makz 
a mark, as d, againit the number of degrees, cut at C, 
viz. 2169830“: draw the indefinite line Cd, and thereon 
ſet off the third diſt ince, viz. 7 chains 82 links; which 


terminating, e. gr. at D, draw the full line C D, for the 
third de. 


Proceed now on the fourth angle D: and, laying the 


centre of the protractor over the point D, againit 325%, 
the degree cut by the needle, make a mark e; draw the 


occult line De, and thereon ſet off the diſtance 6 chains 


96 links; which terminating in E, draw D E for the 
fourth line: and proceed to the fifth angle, viz. E. 
Here the degrees, cut by the needle, being 12 24 (which 
is leſs than a ſemicircle) the centre of the prottactor mult 
be laid on the point E, and the diameter on the meridian, 
with the ſemicircular limb turned upwards. In this fitu- 
ation make a mark as before, againſt the number of de- 
grees, Viz. 12 24/, cut by the needle at E; draw the 
line Ey, on which ſet off the fifth diſtance, viz. ꝙ chains 
71 links; which extending from E to F, draw the full 
line E F, for the fifth ſide of the incloſure. 

After the ſame manner proceed orderly to the angles F, 
G, I, and K: then placing the protractor, making 
marks againſt the reſpective degrees, drawing indelinite 
lines, and ſetting off the reſpeCtive diſtances, as above, 
you will have the % of the whole incloſure, A B C, Kc. 
Such is the general method of plotting from this inſtru— 
ment; but it mull be obſerved, that in this procels, the 
ſtationary lines, i. e. the lines wherein the circumferentor 
15 placed to take the angles, and wherein the chain is run 
to meaſure the diſtances, are, properly, the lines here 

plotted. When, therefore, in ſurveying, the ſtationary 
lines are at any, diſtance from the fence or boundaries of 
the field, &c. off-ſets are taken, i. e. the diſtance of the 
fence from the itationary line is meaſured at each ſtation ; 
and even at intermediate places, if there prove any con- 
ſiderable bends in the fence. — | | 
In p/otting, therefore, the ſtationary lines being laid down, 
as above, the oft-ſcts muſt be laid down from them; i. e. 
perpendiculars of the proper lengths muſt be let fall at 
the proper places from the ilationary lines. The ex- 


tremes of which perpendiculars, being connected by lines, 


give the hot deſired. 

If, inſtead of going round the field, the angles and di- 
ſtances have been all taken from one ſtation, the proceſs 
of plotting is obvius, from the example above; all here 
required, being to protract, after the manner already de- 
{cribed, the ſeveral angles and diſtances, taken from the 
fame ſtationary point in the field; from the ſame point 


or centre on the paper. 'The extremities of the lines 
Vol. III. No 274. | 


3 
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thus determined, bein 
give the p/ot required, | 
If the field has been ſurveyed from two ſtations, the ſta- 


tionary lines are to be firſt plotted, as above; then the 


angles and diſtances taken trom each to be laid down 
from each reſpectively. 


LOTTING, the method of, where the 
theodolite, i. e. 


g then connected by lines, will 


( angles are taken by the 
} 1, e. by back fight as e e (as it is called) 
is ſomewhat Aen. Lo prepare the angles for plotting; 
the quantity of each muſt firſt be found, by ſubtracting 
the degrees of the fore-fight and back-ſight from each 
other: the remainder is then the angle to be protracted. 
The uſe of parallel lines is here excluded; and inſtcad 
of laying the protractor conſtantly on, or parallel to 
meridians, its direction is varied at every angle. The 
practice is thus : | 

Suppoſe the former incloſure to have been ſurveyed with 
the theodolite, after the manner of back-light and fore- 


ſight; and ſuppoſe the quantity of each angle to be 
found by ſubtraction. | 


5 ” 


An indefinite line is drawn at random, as A K, fig. 433 
and on this the meaſured diſtance, e. gr. 8 chains, 22 
links, is ſet off, as in the former example: if now the 
quantity of the angle A have been found 1409, the dia- 
meter of the protractor is to be laid on the line A K, with 
the centre over A; and againſt the number of degrees, 
viz. 140, a mark made, an indeterminate line drawn 
through it, and the diſtance of the line A B laid down 
from the ſcale thereupon. Y 77 E 3 
Thus we gain the point B; upon which laying the centre 

of the protractor, the diameter along the line A B, the 
angle B is protracted. by making a mark againſt its num- 
ber of degrees, drawing an occult line, and ſetting off 
the diſtance B C, as before. 3 
Then proceed to C, laying the diameter of the protractor 

on B C, the centre on C protracts the angie C, and draw 
the line C D: thus, proccediny orderly to all the angles 


and ſides, you will have the plot of the whole incloſure 
A B C, &c. as before. 


PLOTTING Cale a mathematical inſtrument uſually of 


box-wood, tometimes of braſs, ivory, or filver, and ei- 


ther a foot, or half a foot long, and about an inch and a 
half broad. | OA 


Itis d 
| | | x 

On one tide of the inſtrument (repreſented Tab. II. Sr 
vey. fig. 44.) are ſeven everal ſcales, or lines, divided 
into equa: parts. The firſt divifion of the firſt ſcale is 
ſubdivided into ten equal parts, to which is prefixed the 
number 10, ſignifying that ten of thoſe ſubdiviſions make 


enominated ſrom its uſe in PLOTTING of grounds, 


an inch; or that the divifions of that ſcale ate decimals 


P 


of inches. | | | | 5 | 
The firit diviſion of the ſecond ſcale is likewiſe ſubdi- 
vided into 10, to which is prefixed the number 16, denot- 
ing that Gxteen of thoſe ſubdiviſions make an inch. The 
hrit diviſion of the third ſcale is ſubdivided in like man- 
ner into 10, to which is prefixed the number 20. To 
that of the fourth icale is prefixed the number 24; to 
that of the fifth, 32; that of the ſixth, 40; and that of 

the ſeventh, 48; denoting the number of ſubdivifions 


5 


equal to an inch, in each, reſpeQtively, _ 

The two lait ſcales are broken off before the end, to 
give room for two lines of chords, marked by the letters 
On the back-ſide of the inſtrument is a diagonal ſcale, 
the firſt of whole diviſions, which is an inch long, if the 
ſcaie be a foot, and half an inch, if half a foot, is ſub- 
divided, diagonally, into 100 equal parts; and at the 
other end of the ſcale is another diagonal ſubdiviſion, of 
half the length of the former, into the ſame number of 
parts, VIZ. 100. | | 
Next the ſcales, is a line divided into hundredth parts of 
a foot, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. and a line of inches 
ſubdivided into tenths, marked 1, 2, 3, &c. 

LOTTING ſcale, uſe of the. 1. Any diſtance being meaſure 
with the chain, to lay it down on the paper. Suppole the 
dittance to be 6 chains, 50 links. Draw an indefinite 
line; ſet one foot of the compaſſes at figure 6 on the 


ſcale, e. gr. the ſcale of 20 in an inch, and extend the 


other to tive of the ſubdiviſions, for the 50 links: this 


diſtance being transterred to the line, will exhibit the 
6 chains 50 links, required. 


If it be defired to have 6 chains 50 links, take up more 


or leſs ſpace, take them off from a greater or lefler ſcale, 
i. by from a ſcale that has more or {cwer diviſions in an 
inch. | | 

To find the chains and links contained in a right line, as that 
Juſt drawn, according te any ſcale, e. gr. that of 20 in an 
inch. Take the length of the line in the compaſſes, and, 
applying it to the given ſcale, you will find it extend 
from the number 6 ot the great diviſions. to five of the 


ſmall ones; hence the given line con'ains 6 chains 50 links. 
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PLoTTING-table, in Surveying, is uſed for a plain tabie, as 
improved by Mr. Beighron, who has obviated a good 
many inconveniencies attending the uſe of the common 
plain table. See Phil. Tranſ. N“ 461. ſect. 1. 

PLO US, in Ornithology, a genus of the anſeres, in the 
Linnzum ſyſtem : its characters are, that the beak 1s 
ſtrait, ſharp, and denticulated ; the face covered, and the 
feet palmated, with the toes joined. Of this genus there 
is only one ſpecies, which is the aNHiNGa of Marc- 
grave. | | 

PLOVER, golden, or green, pluvialis, in Ornithology, the 
CHARADRIUS pluvialis, of Linnæus: an elegant ſpecies, 


which is often found on our moors and heaths, in the | 


winter time, in ſmall flocks. Its weight is nine ounces, 
its lenpth eleven inches, and breadth twenty-four ; the 
bill is ſhort and black; the feathers on the head, back, 


and coverts of the wings, are black, beautifully ſpotted 
on each fide with light yellowiſh green ; the breaſt brown | 


marked with greeniſh oblong ſtrokes 3 the bely white, 
the middle feathers of the tail barred with black and 


yellowiſh green, the reſt with black and brown, and | 


the leggs black. Mr. Pennant has obſerved ſome variety 
in thefe birds, probably owing to age or ſex; ſome hav- 
ing black bellies, others with a mixture of black and 
white, others with bluiſh legs, and ſome with a ſmall 


claw in the place of the hind toe. This bird, which | 


lays four eggs, pointed at the leſſer end, and of a dirty 

white colour, irregularly marked with black ſpots, breeds 

on ſeveral of our unfrequented mountains : it makes a 

ſhrill whiſtling noiſe, and may be enticed within ſhot by 

a ſkilful imitator of the note. Pennant. | 
PLoveR, baſtard. See LaPwING. 


PLOVER, leſer, CHAR ADR1US morinellus of Linnæus. See 


DoTTEREL. 
PLoveR, /ong-lexrrd. See HIMANTOPUS. CO 
PLovER, Norfolt, or greater. See OEDICNEMUS, and 
Stone CURLEW. | 
PLovER, ringed, See Sca-LARK, and Tab. Birds, Ne 45. 


PLOvER-ftone, in Ornithology, a name uſed in ſome parts of 


England for the GoDw1T, or ægocephalus of authors. 
PLOUGH, or Pr. ow, in Agriculture, a popular machine 


for the breaking up of ground; conſiſting of a train or | 


carriage with two large irons, the one pointed, the other 
edged ; ſerving to cut and open the land, and draw fur- 
rous therein, The parts of the PLOUGH are, the p/ough 
beam, the handle, tail, ſtilts, hales or ſtaves, neck or ſbare- 
beam, earth-beard, mouid-board, breaſt-board, furrow-bord, 
 ſhield-brard, & e. the Heath, ſhare-rron, coulter, plough- 
pin, and collar-links, plough pillar, and bolſter, and ſome- 
times wheels. | | 
The advantage of digging with the ſpade, or ſuch other 
inſtrument, very naturally led men to the invention of 


the plougb, as a much more expeditious way of doing | 
the ſame ching; that is, cutting and breaking the earth | 
into ſmall pieces; but in this the ſpade has the advan- 


tage of the common plovgh, as it goes deeper, and di- 
' vides the earth more minutely; but the improvement of 


the common plough into the four-coultered one ſhews, 


that it is eaſy to make the plough perform this office as 
much better, as it uſually does it worſe than the ſpade. 
The plongh deſcribed by Virgil had no coulter ; and at 
this time the ploughs in Italy and the fouth of France, 
have none and the plorughs in Greece, and in the eaſtern 
nations in general, are of the ſame kind. Neither is it 
indeed poſſible to uſe a coulter in ſuch a p/ough ; becaule 


the ſhare does not cut the bottom of the furrow hori- | 


zontally, but obliquely; in going one way it turns off 
the furrow to the right hand, but in coming back it turns 


it off to the left; therefore, if it had a coulter, it muſt 


be on the wrong fide every other furrow. | 
It is a great miſtake in thoſe who ſay that Virgil's p/ough 
had two earth-boards, for it had really none at all; but 


the ſhare itſelf always going obliquely, ſerved inſtead of 


an earth-board z and the two ears, which were the cor- | 


ners of a piece of wood lying under the ſhares, did the 
office of ground-wriſts. 

This faſhion of the p/ough continues to this day in thoſe 
countries; and in Languedoc this fort of plough performs 
tolerably well when the ground is fine, and makes a ſhift 

to break up light land. This is the ſort of land that is 

common in the Eaſt ; and the arable lands about Rome 

being never fuffered to be fallow ſo long as to come to 


turf; this plough ſucceeds very well in ſuch places, but 


it would be wholly impoſſible to turn up what in England 
we call ſtrong land with it. 


The Engliſh 54 gh are therefore different from theſe, as | 
the ſoil is different. Our ploughs, where well made, cut 


off the furrow at the bottom horizontally ; and there- 
fore, it being as thick on the land fide as on the furrow 
ſide, the ploughs cannot break it off from the whole Jand 
at ſuch a thickneſs (being fix times greater than what 
the eaſtern ploughs have to break off), and for this pur- 
poſe it mult have, of neceſlity, a coulter to cut it off: 


ſhallow, to the end that the turf and furrows may be 


of the untouched earth below, and the flight preſſure 
of the pl/ough above, will always be reaſons why the 


the firſt, | . ; 
Another way to conquer a ſtrong turf, is to plough it up 


is rotten, then it is to be p/orghed to the proper depth: 
but this method is liable to great objections; it is very 


the ſowing ſeaſon for wheat, which is the proper corn 


give a particular deſcription of all: but that this work 
we ſhall here ſubjoin a brief account of ſeveral kinds of 


been recommended by the advantages attending their 


In the double PLoyen, one plough is fixed to the (ide of 
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this means the furrow is turned perfectly whole 
and no part of the turf of it is broken; andiif it lie — 
without new turning, the graſs from the edges will ſpread 
and form a new turf on the other fide, which was the 
bottom of the furrow before the turning, but is now be. 
come the ſurface of the earth, and will ſoon. beco 
greener with graſs than it was before pleughing. . 
If whole, ſtrong, turfy furrows are ploughed croſs. ways 
28 is too commonly ptactiſed, the coulter cannot ef 
cut them; becauſe, being looſe, underneath, they do n / 
make a proper reſiſtance or preſſure againſt its edge RN 
are apt to be drawn on heaps, and turned in all directions 
3 without cutting. N : 3 
zome of our p/oughs have heavy drags, with i 
tines in them ; and though theſe 6 4B 2 "Avg 
rows, being now looſer than before, require keener ed es 
to cut them, theſe tines have no edges at all. Thus - 
clods of earth are toſſed into heaps again, and the ſur- 
face left bare between them, and great labour and ex- 
pence are uſed to very little purpoſe; all this is owing to 
the one coulter. | | 
If the ſoil be ſhallow, it may be broken up with a narrow | 
furrow, which will the ſooner be brought into tilth; 
but if it be a deep ſoil, the furrows muſt be proportion. 
ably enlarged, or elſe a great part of the good mould 
will be left unmoved, and fo be loſt. The deeper the 
land is, the worſe it is broke by one coulter ; that is, it 
is broke into larger furrows, and it tequires ſuch repeated 
labour to conquer this, that often the beſt land will ſcarce 
Pay the tillage. | 5 
This gives an opportunity to ſervantsto cheat their maſters. 
They plough ſuch deep land with a ſmall furrow, and 


broken the ſooner, and the ſuperficial part made fine, 
They pretend the plough will go deeper the next time; 
but this is never the caſe. 

This ſort of land muſt not be ploughed the ſecond time 
in wet weather; for this will cauſe the weeds to multi. 
ply, and the earth will be formed into thick and heavy 
clods where trodden ; and in dry weather the teſiſtance 


Plough will enter no deeper the ſecond time than it did 
firſt with a brealſt-p/ough, very thin; and when the ſward 


troubleſome and expenſive, and, if the turf be pared off 
in the winter, or early in the ſpring, it is a chance but 
the rains come on, and ſet it to growing faſter than be- 
fore : if, on the other hand, it be pared later in the year, 
though the turf be thoroughly killed by the ſucceeding 
dry weather, yet the time is loſt, and the farmer loſes 


for ſuch ſtrong land. Tull. 

The contrivance and ſtructure of ploughs are various, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the maker, or the ſoil and uſes to 
which they are applied; ſo that it would be endleſs to 


may not be thought eſſentially defective in this particular, 
ploughs that have fallen under our notice, and that have 


ſtructure. 85 
The common dray or drag PLOUGH is well known: this 
is made without either Wheel or foot, of an eaſy draught, 
and beſt in winter for miry clays, where the land is ſoſt: 
but in ſummer, and eſpecially in hard ſoil, it is inconve- 
nient, becauſe its point will be continually riſing out of 
the ground. | | | 


another, ſo that by means of four horſes and two men, 
a double furrow is ploughed, one by the fide of the other. 
There is another kind of double plough whereby two fur- 
rows are ploughed at once, one under another, by which 
the earth is ſtirred up to the depth of twelve or fourteen 
inches, which in many caſes is of great benjfit. ; 
This purpoſe is well anſwered by the double PLOUGH 10» 
vented by Mr. Randal, (ſee Tab. Agriculture, fig. J. 
which by putting the ſhare point to the middle of the 
interval left by the horſe-hoe, throws the mould on each 
fide of it, at the ſame time, towards the rows, and earths 
them up to what degree the ploughman pleaſcs : and allo 
by the double lifting PLouGn, (fig. 8.) which paſſes into 
all the trenches made by the double plough, and by means 
of the irons, running up on each fide of the plough, will 
lift up the mould, and throw it upon the old ridges; o 
that the ground, thus ploughed, will lie in deep treaches 
and high ridges. 

The double wheeled PLOUGH has of late years . 
univerſally uſed in many counties, and is found muc 


preferable to the p/oughs they uſed before; loc 
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objection to it indeed, in regard to ſome ſtiff and miry 
lands, in which the wheels become clogged up, and can- 
not turn. This, however, is eaſily remedied by twiſting 
thumb ropes of ſtraw about the iron circle and ſpokes of 
the wheels theſe ſpreading as they turn, and as the 


circle twiſt Hears upon the ground, throw off the dirt, 


and never clog. | The two principal parts of this plough 
are the head and the tail; the plough-head contains the 
two wheels A, B (Hg. 9.) and their axis, or ſpindle of iron, 
paſſing through the box C, and turning round both in it 
and in the wheels. There are fixed perpendicularly in 
this box, two crow. ſtaves D, D, which are flat and narrow 
boards, each having in it two rows of holes, whereby to 
raiſe or fink the beam of the plough, by pinning up or 
down the pillow E, to increaſe or diminiſh the depth of 
the furrow. Behind are the gallows F, through which 
the crow-ſtaves paſs at'the top by mortiſes, into which 
they are pinnedz and to theſe are faſtened what are 
called the wilds, G, with links and crooks of iron, by 
which the whole p/ongh'is drawn in the working. From 
the box to the centre of the beam there is carried an iron- 
chain, conſiſting of four, five, or more long links, and 
called the tow- chain, H: this faſtens the plough-tail to the 
plough-head. Ir is fixed to an iron collar, I, faſtened in 


the beam at one end, and the other paſſes through a hole | 
in the middle of the box, and is pinned in bythe ſtake K. | 
From the ſame iron- collar to which the tow-chain is fixed, | 


{ 


there is another chain faſtened, called the bridle-chain L: 
this runs above the beam, as the tow-chain does below 
it, and is compoſed of ſmaller and more numerous links. 
At the upper end, as the tow-chain enters the.box of the 
plough, this bridle chain is fixed to the top of what is 
called the ſtake of the plough; this is a perpendicular 
ſtick, carried up parallel with the left crow-ſtaff, and 
pretty near it, and faſtened to it by a wythe or rope, M, 
or by the end of the bridle-chain itſelf, when that 1s long 
enough. This {take is alſo faſtened in its lower part, un- 
der the gallows, to the ſame crow-ſtaff, by another wythe 
or piece of rope. 

Theſe are the parts of which the head-part of the p/ough 
is compoſed. The plough- tail conſiſts of the beam, N, 
carried from the head to the very extremity, and ſerving 


as the ſupport and baſe of all the reſt. A little below the 


collar, to which the tow-chain and bridle-chain are faſten- 


ed, this beam is pierced with a large hole, which lets | 
through the coulter, O: this is a long and narrow piece, 


e in an edge, and reaching juſt to the ſhare, P; 
and it is 
wedge which is driven into the hole of the beam with it: 
the office of this coulter is to cut the earth as it is thrown 
up by the ſhare. Behind theſe, the ſame beam is pierced 
with two more holes, one very near its end: theſe give 
paſſages to two oblong pieces, called the fore - heat Q 
and binder- heat R, by which the p/ough-ſhare is ſupport- 
ed in its place. To the top of the hinder-ſheat there is 
ſaſtened a ſhort handle, 8, by a wooden pin. Parallel 
to the hinder-ſheat there runs up a piece of wood of much 
the ſame form, called the drock, T; and to this is faſten- 
ed another horizontal piece, called the ground-wriſt, V: 
theſe are all on the right hand fide of the plough, and 
parallel with the fore-ſheat. There runs another piece, 
of much the ſame form with it, on the right hand; and 


the bottom of this is the earth-board, whoſe fore-part,W, | 


is ſeen before the ſheat. The long handle, X, of this 
whoſe fore-part appears before the ſheat, which reaches 
as far as that of the ſheat, is faſtened to the drock by a 
pin at a, the other end of which goes into the beam. 
Near the lower end of the fore-ſheat, there are two flat 
pieces of iron, called the double retch, z, which paſs from 
the two ſides of it up to the beam; and, being let through 
It, are faſtened to the upper part by ſcrews and nuts at 6 
and c. Theſe keep the ſheat in its place. 

PLouGH, draining, or trenching, is an inſtrument uſed to 


cut out the trenches, drains, and carriages in meadow | 
and paſture-ground. It is alſo uſed for cutting the ſides 


of turt even, which are to be laid down again either in 
the ſame, or in ſome other places. | 

It conſiſts of a long handle, with a knob or button at 
the end, and at the other end it turns upward like the 
foot of a plough, to flide in the ground, In this part is 


placed a coulter, of the length proportioned to the depth | 


to be cut, and with a ſharp edge; this has two wheels 
to make it run eaſy, and does a great deal of buſineſs in 
a very little time. 

The trenching-plough uſed about Caxton, in Cambridge- 
ſhire, is larger than ordinary, and has two coulters, one 
before the other, which, bending inwards, cut each ſide 
of the trench. The mould-board is longer than common, 
in order to caſt the turf a great way off from the trench. 
It cuts a trench a foot wide at bottom, a foot and a half 
at top, and a foot deep, and is drawn with twenty horſes. 
The importance of draining wet land induced the Society 


xed immoveable in its place by means of | 
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of Arts, &c. to propoſe a premium of fifty guineas ſor 
the beſt p/ough or machine, of the ſimpleſt conſtruQionz 
that ſhould, with the leaſt force, cut a new drain or 
trench one foot in perpendicular depth, one foot eight 
inches wide at top, and ten iches at the bottom, ſloping 
equally on each fide, the contents of which were alſo to 
be thrown equally on each fide. CO 
This premium was adjudged to Mr. Cuthbert Clarke, who 
invented the double mould- board drain-plough, repreſented 
Tab. II. Agriculture, fig. 10. which anſwered — | 
well in meadow ground, but could not be drawn in a ti 
clay with the force of eight horſes: | 
A, B, and C are the three coulters; D, E, F, the nuts 
and ſcrews that faſten the coulters to the beams; G, H, I, 
a wheel or roller, which prevents the plough from ſinking 
too deep into the earth; this roller is divided into three 
parts by circular pieces of iron, which project beyond it, 
and cut the turf into three parts; the coulters follow in 
the ſame track, and finiſh that part of the work. K, K, 
are the centres on which the roller turns; L, L, the nuts 
and ſcrews which faſten the iron arbor in which the pivots 
of the roller turn to the beams ; the arbors are kept in 
their places by means of the two iron e 2 F. Mis a 
large iron hook, to which the tow- chain N, by which 
the plough is drawn, is faſtened: O is the head of the 
plough, into which the beams are mortiſed; P, Q, R 
are the three beams: S is a ſhoe of iron, the whole 
part from 8 to A being of that mettle, and into which 
the hoof of the plough is inſerted: T is a ſhelf on which 
the mould riſes after it is cut by the coulter and fore-part 
of the ſhare, till it is thrown out of the trench by the 
mould-boards V, V: W, W is a band of iron, which 
faſtens the hinder part of the plough to the main or middle 
beam; X is the head of a tenon, which faſtens the 
 mould-boards and hoof of the p/ough to the main-beam; 
Z, Zare the two handles, like thote of a common plough, 
kept ſecure, and in their proper poſition by the board a, bz 
c, d, repreſent the ſurface of the ground when the plough 
is at work; ſo that all the parts below that dotted line 
are under the ground when the drain is cutting: Fe g is 
the angle which the coulters make with a line drawn pa- 
rallel to the horizontal plane, and is nearly equal to 45: 
though by being fo large, the plough tends too much io 
get into the earth; and, therefore, when the ſoil is ſtiff 
and a great force is required to draw the plough, it cannot 
be properly held by the handles, even by the force of ſix 
men without turning over. This inconvenience might 
be removed by diminiſhing the angle e g to about 339. 


* 


kind, but the premium of the ſociety was aſſigned to Mr. 
Knowles, whoſe plough cut a trench of one foot one inch 
in depth, twenty inches broad at top, and ten at bottom, 
laying the earth and turf on each ſide of the trench in 
the moſt exact manner, | | 
Mr. Clarke's /ing/e mould-board drain plough is repreſented 
Hg. 11. Its conſtruction is very ümilar to that already 
deſcribed : A is the regulating wheel, which, by the ra- 
dius F, may beſo adjuſted as to adapt the plough for cuts 
of various depths. H, H are two coulters faſtened to 
the wings of the ſhare, and ſcrewed into the bar G; 
they are ſo extended as to make the deſigned breadth at 
top, and equally ſloping on each fide. In whatever way 
the cut is made, the contents are forced up the inclined 
plane C, which is ſupported by the heel D, as in the other 
plough; and the mould-board B turns the furrow clear of 
the drain. This p/ough requires only four horſes. Clarke's 

| Theory and Practice of Huſbandry, &c. p. 332, &c. 

PLOUGH, drill, is an inſtrument contrived for ſowing corn 
in drills or rows, according to the. method of the new 
huſbandry, we | TER 
The fuſt inventions of this kind were the drill-plough 
of Mr. Worlidge, and the ſembrador of Lucatello; but 
neither of theſe or any other of the kind anſwered in 
practice, till Mr. Tull contrived his dril/-plough ; fur- 
niſhed with ſhares, hoppers, and a harrow, to uiſpoſed, 
that the furrows are formed, the ſeeds dropped into them, 
and covered at the ſame time. This curious machine is, 
from its nature and extenſive uſe, ſo complicated, that 
it would lead us beyond our proper limits to give ſuch a 
minute deſcription of it as would be ſuſſicient to afford 
our readers an adequate and juſt idea of it. Such a de- 
ſcription, illuſtrated by various figures, together with the 
inventor's lateſt improvements, may be found in his 
Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, chap. 21, 22, and Appendix. 
See DRILL. 
Mr. Clarke, whoſe name has been already mentioned, 
has invented a dril/-plough, (ſee fig. 12.) I Lare a pair of 
ſhafts; L L is a bar, which ſtrengthens the hinges of the 
ſhaſts; E, E, E are three mortiſes to receive the three 
coulters; A repreſents the ſhape of the coulter, the 
bulb at the end of which makes the groove or furrow for 


the ſeeds; BBB are oval holes to 1eceive the piece 
3 


Mr. Clarke conſtructed another improved plough of this 


P L O 


N, which conveys the ſeeds down to the furrows made | 


by the coulters; a, , a, are three ſhes or damfels, like 


thoſe of a corn mill, to receive the ſeeds from the three 
hoppers R, R, R, which, are placed about eight or nine | 
inches above the board, containing the boles B, B, B, but 
parallel to it, and ſupported by the frame C, which frame 
is ſupported by ſeven pillars, ſuch as . The hoppers, 
and their ſhes being thus ſuſpended, and the ſhes pinned. 
to a flat bar as repreſented by B, B, B, and held to their 
ſtation by an eaſy ſpring, they are jogged by the call or 
ſquare piece of wood fixed upon the ſpindle, paffing 
through the trundle O: this trundle is turned by the cog. 


wheel H, which is turned by the axle-tiee ZZ of the 
two wheels G G: g is the bridge for ſupporting the 
ſpindle and trundle. When the ſeed, jogged by the call, 
3s made to trickle out, a perſon takes hold of the handles 
P P, and directs the whole machine, ſo that the ſeeds 
will be covered in by the harles d, d, d; which turn 
upon a pin or hinge at the fore end, and are loaded at 
the hind end with lead or any other heavy ſubſtance, as 
repreſented by the balls over d. d, d, to make the feet fink 
in the foil. This inſtrument may be made to ſhift its 
drills at pleaſure, or to drill always at one diſtance. Clarke 
ubi ſupra. | Fo Lb | 
For the method of conſtructing drill ploughs, invented 
by M. de Chateauvieux and Du Hamel, fee Farmer's 
Bick. art. Da ILL p/ough. 
Mr. Randall, Mc. Craik, and 
wiſe conſtructed di ploughs. h | 
The four-con/tered PLOUGH of Mr. Tull, (ſee fig. 13.) 
is ditterent in ſome reſpects from the doub/e-wheeled plough 
already deſcribed, though in general founded upon it. 


Mr. T. Hope, have like- 


Its beam is ten feet four inches long, whereas that of the | 


common p/ough is but eight. The beam is ſtraight in the 
common þp/ough, but in this it is ſtraight only from a to 5, 
and thence arched : ſo that the line let down perpendi- 


cularly fram the corner at a, to the even ſurface on which | 


the p/ough ſtands, would be 115 inches; and if another 


line were let down from the turning of the beam at h to | 


the ſame ſurface, it would be one foot eight inches and 
a half; and a third line let down to the ſurtace from the 


bottom of the beam at that part which bears upon the | 


pillow, will ſhew the beam to be two feet ten inches | 
High in that part. 


firſt coulter, or that next the ſhare, is let through; and at 
thirteen inches from this, aſecond coulter is let through: 


a third at the ſame diſtance from that ; and, finally, the | 


fourth at the ſame diſtance from the third, that is, thir- 
teen inches: and from a to b is ſeven feet. 


The crookedneſs of the upper part of the beam of this 
plough is contrived to avoid the too great length of the | 
three foremoſt coulters, which would be too much, if | 


the beam was ſtraight all the way; and they would be apt 


to bend and be diſplaced, unleſs they were very heavy | 
and c.umſy. Aſh is the beſt wood to make the beam of, | 


it being ſufficiently ſtrong, and yet light. | 

The ſheat in this p/ough is to be ſeven inches broad. The 
fixing. of the ſhare in this, as well as in the common 
ploug h, is the niceſt part, and requires the utmoſt art of 
the maker; for the well-going of the plough wholly de- 
pends upon the placing this. Suppoſing the axis of the 
beam, and the left ſide of the ſhare, to be both horizon- 
tal, they muſt never be ſet parallel to each other; for if 
they are, the tail of the ſhare bearing againſt the trench 
as much as the point, would cauſe the point to incline to 
the right band, and it would be carried out of the ground 
| Into the furrow, If the point of the ſhare ſhould be ſet 
ſq, that its lice {hould make an angle on the right ſide of 
the axis of the beam, this inconvenience would be much 
greater; and if its point ſhould incline much to the left, 
and make too large an angle on that ſide with the axis of 
the beam, the p/ough would run quite to the left hand; 


and if the holder, to prevent its running quite out of the | 


ground, turns the upper part of his plough towards the 
left hand, che pin of the ſhare will rite up, and cut the 
furrow diagonally, leaving it half unploughed. To avoid 
this and ſeveral other inconveniencies, the ſtraight ſide 


of the ſhare mult make an angle upon the left fide of the | 


beam; but that muſt be ſo very acute a one, that the 
tail of the ſhare may only preſs leſs againſt the fide of the 
trench than the point does, 
This angle is ſhewn by the pricked lines at the bottom of 
fig. 9, where e is ſuppoſed to be the axis of the beam let 
down to the ſurface, and g /F parallel to the left ſide of 
the ſhare : and it is the ſubtenſe eg that determines the 
inclination which the point of the ſhare muſt have to- 
wards the left band. This ſubtenſe, ſays Mr. Tull, at 
the {ore-end of an eight feet beam, ſhould never be more 
than one inch and a half, and whether the beam be long 
or ſhort, the ſubtenſe mult be the ſame. 


The great thing to be taken care of, is the placing the 


At the diſtance of three feet two | 
inches from the end of the beam a, at the p/orgh-tail, the | 


TS. 


four coulters ; which muſt be fo ſet, that the 
ginary planes deſcribed by their four edges, as 
moves forward, may be all parallel to each other, or 
nearly ſo; for if any one of them ſhould be ver 5 
inelined to, or ſhould recede much from 9 
other, then they would not enter the ground to "oy 
In order to place them thus, the beam maſt be carefolt” 
pierced in a proper manner. 'The ſecond coulter-h | 
mult be two inches and a half more on the right þ 84 
than the firſt, the third muſt be as much more wth 
right of the ſecond, and the fourth the ſame meaſure : 
the right hand of the third ; and this two inches =o 
balf muſt be carefully meaſured from the centre of © « 
hole to the centre of the other, Each of theſe holes * | 
mortiſe of an inch and quarter wide, and is three Inabes 
and a. half long at the top, and three inches at the be 
tom. The two oppoſite hides of this hole are parallel to 
the top and bottom, but the back is oblique, and dete: 
mines the obliquity of the ſtanding of the coulter which 
is wedged tight up to the poll. 4 
The CUULTER is two feet eight inches long, before {+ 
is worn; the handle takes up {ixteen inches of this length, 
and is allowed thus long, that the coulter may be driven 
down as a point wears away. 
As to the wheels, the left hand wheel is twenty inches 
diameter, and that on the right hand two ſcet three 
inches, and the diſtance at which they are ſet from each 
other two feet 53 inches. Tuli's Horie-hoeing Huſband, 
p. 294, ſeq. | | | 
PLOUGH, hoe, an inſtrument adapted to the new nys- 
Revit 1 to the operation of HOEING, for deſtroy- 
ing weeds, keeping plants clean, and tiring t 
* Horſe Hor, 8 P n; 8 he ground. 
The He- longh invented by Mr. Tull, is repreſented in 
fig. 14. A is the beam and plug h-tail; being much the 
ſame with that of the common ploagh, fig. 9. The ſhare 
from its tail to the fore-part ot its locket is two feet one 
inch long, and from thence to the end of the point ten Z 
inches. Bis the plank, two feet ſeven 3 inches long, wok 
inches thick, and nine inches broad. C, D are the nuts 
of the two ſcrew-pins, which hold up the beam to the 
plank: E is the nut of the draw-pin, which pin has a 
crvok underneath, to which one of the links of the ſhort. 
chain of the whipper is ſaſtened, for drawing the p/cugh; 
F, G are'the two limbers, fcrewed on to the plank by 
four ſcrews and nuts, and having their interior ſurface 
parallel to the plank, and to the upper ſurface of the 


four ima. 
the Plough 


cf fore-end of the beam ; theſe limbers bend outwards from 


each other all the way, till they come within about a tot 
of the chain; and the diſtance of their fore-ends is two 
feet eight inches: they are to be made ſtrong and (tif, 
and of ſuch a length, that there may be room for the 
horſe before the bar, H, which holds them at their pro- 
per diſtance : I is the whipper; K, L are its noiches, to 
which the traces, both of the thiller and of the horſe next 
before him, are faſtened. | 

This lg is made to go deeper or ſhallower by the chain 
of the limbers. In hoeing near the young plants, the 
firſt or ſecond time, the earth is prevented from running 
over to the leſt ſide of the plough, and burying them, y 
nailing a very thin ſquare piece of board to the ſheat 
with one corner bearing at or below a, and its other 


lower corner bearing on the back of the coulter on its 


left fide at &, its upper corner reaching to c or higher: 

its fore end is tied on to the coulter by a leathern thong 
paſſing through a hole very near the end of the board. 
lhe lower edge of the board mult come no lower than 
the pricked'line a b ; which at 6, is juſt even with the 
ſurface of the ground, before it is raifed by the {hare. 
For a farther account of the ſtructure and uſe of this 
plough, fee Pull, ubi ſupra, chap. 23. 


PLOUGH, paring, is an inſtrument uſed in ſeveral parts of 


England, for pacing off the lurſace of the ground, in 
order to its being burnt. _ | | | 
Mr. Bradley has given the following deſcription of a very 
ſimple inſtrument of this kind: from A to A (fig. 15+) 
is the plougb-beam, about ſeven feet long, mortited and 
pinioned into the block B, which is of clean timber, 
without knots. C, C are the ſheaths or ſtandards, made 

flat on the inſide, to cloſe equally with the paring plate, 
and faſtened to it with a bolt and key on each (ide, as at 

D. E is the paring plate of iron laid with ficel, about 
four inches wide, and from twelve to eighteen inches long. 
This plate mult be made to cut on the ſides, which are 
bolted to the ſtandards, as well as at the bottom part. 
F, Fare two iron braces, to keep the ſtandards from giv” 
ing way: theſe ſtandards muſt be mortiſed near their 
outſides, and. through the block. G, G are. the 54% 
handles, which muſt be fixed flope-ways between the 
beam and the ſtandards, The pin-boles in the beam, 
the uſe of which is to make this p. cut more or leis 


deep, by fixing the wheels nearer to or farther He 
i 


the paring plate, ſhould not be above two inches aſunder. 
proben, Rotheram, or patent, is a plough of very ſimple 
conſtruction, and eafily worked, The left or land fide 
of this plough is repreſented fig. 16. AB is the beam, 
CD the ſheath, E B D the main handle, F R the ſmaller 
handle, G H the coulter, K I the ſock or ſhare, NP 
the bridle, 8 the fly-band, and ML a piece of woot in 
place of a head. The whole of this p/9ugh ſhould be 
made of aſh or elm; the irons ſhould be ſteeled and well- 
tempered ; and that part of the ploughb which is under 
ground in tilling, ſhould be covered with plates of iron, 
The difference between this and the common plough 
ſeems to conſiſt in the bridle at the end of the beam, by 
which the plough-man can give the plough more or leſs 
land by notches at N, or make it cut deeper or ſhallower 
by the holes at P, in the coulter or ſhare, which are ſo 
made and ſet as to cut off the new furrow without tear- ' 
ing; and in the mould-board, which is ſo ſhaped at firſt 
to raiſe a little, and then gradually turn over the new 
cut furrow with very little reſiſtance. But the greateſt 
advantage attending it is its being ſo eaſy. of draught, 
that it will do double the work of any common plough. 
Mr. Clarke has alſo conſttucted a plough, which he ſays, 
may be worked with the leaſt force poſſivle. Clark, ubi 
ſupra, p. 347. | | $75] 
For an account of the improvements made in wheeled 
ploughs by MelIrs. de Chateauvicux and Du Hamel, we 
mult refer the reader to the Farmer's Dictionary, art. 
PLOUGH. | * 1 
PLOUGH, the ſingle-wheel, is lighter than moſt other weeel 
plonghs, and may be uted almoſt in any kind of ground; 
thovgh in Suſſex they have a p/ovugh of this kind, wide 
in the breech, and ot heavy draught. | 
PLovon, Spaniſh, varizs much in its make from our com- 
mon ploughs. It is a kind of ſemicircle pitched on one 
end, with the convex {1.ie turned to the ploughman ; 
and the concave fide (a little inclined) to the horſe. 
Its tail is in a right line with the ſhare. With this p/ough 


and one horſe the Spaniards p/ough two or three acres of | 


their light ground in a day. See fig 17. ”= 
PLouGH, among Book binders, is a tool wherewith they 
cut the leaves of books ſmooth. See Buok-BINDING, 


 PiovGn, or plow, in Navigation, an ancient mathemati- | 


cal inſtrument made of box or pear-tree, and uſed to 
take the height of the ſun, or ſtars, in order to find the 

*: Jatitude. . 

It admits of the degrees to be very large, and has been 
much eſteemed by many artiſts; though now generally 
diſuſed amongſt us. of „W | 

PLoUGH-bote in our Old. Writers, a right of tenants to 
take wood to repair p/oughs, carts, and harrows, and for 
making rakes, torks, &. 

PLoUGH, gallows of a. See GALLOWS. 

PLouGcu-head, a name given by the farmers to the foremoſt 
half of the p/ough, or that part containing the two wheels 
and their ſpindle, the box, the crow-ltaves, the pillow, 
the wilds, the tow-chain, and bridle-chain, and the 
{take : all which, ſee under their ſeveral heads, and un- 
der the article PLOUGH. 

Provgu-land, carucata terræ, in our Ancient Cuſtoms. See 
CARRUCATE. „ 1 

Prouvgnu-alms, a duty anciently of a penny, paid to the 
church for every plough-land, or hide of land. 

De qualibet carucata junta inter Paſcha & Pentecoſien 
unum denarium, qui dicitur plou-almes. Monalt. Ang. 
 Plroyugn-Monyay, the next Monday after Uwelfth-day, 

The ploughmen, in the north-country, on this day, 

draw a þ/ouzh from door to door, and beg plough money | 


- 


for drink. | | | 

PLouGH, Handies of a, the name given by farmers, to the 
two pieces of the piough faltened to the earth-board, and 
to the ſheat, and ſerving the ploughman to reſt his force 
upon in the guiding of the plough. When they are con- 
Gderably long, the plough is always guided the better, and 
the land is better tiiled 3 but the lazy ploughmen are apt 
to cut them off ſhorter, that by bearing their whole 
weight upon them, they may, in a manner, ride; in- 
ſtead of walking. If they ſhould ride, in this manner, 
on the long bandles, they would tilt up the end of the 
beam, and raife the p/ough out of the ground. 

PLovuGH-tail, a name given by the farmers to that part of 
a plough which contains the beam, the coulter, or coul- | 
ters, the ſhare, the ſheat and under-ſheat, the earth- 
board and handles, as allo the drock, the 8 
and the retches: all which ſee under their ſeveral heads, 
and under the article PLOUGH, 

PLOUGHING, or.PLow 1NG, one of the principal opera- 
tions in agriculture, performed with the plough. 
Ploughing is principally either that of /ays, or of fallows. 


Piovucuing of layes, is the firſt cutting up of graſs-ground | 


tor coru; in which caſe the Engliſh writers on agricul- 
ture always ſuppoſe, that the land is to be ſummer fal- 


Vol. III. NY 274. | 
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| lowed; and they recommended to plough as deep at firſt 
as the nature of the ſoil will allow ; directing alſo to turn 


the earth upſide down, that the ſward or turf may be 
ſooner rotten. On the rich lands in Scotland they purſue a 
method the reverſe of this: they commonly ſow after one 
ploughing of griſs-pround, and plough as ſhallow and 

narrow as poſſible, and ſet the turf as exactly as poſſible 
upon its edge. In this way it may be expected, that after 
froſt, the turf will be in ſpring in ſuch a condition as to 
be ealily broken by the harrows, and hit for being ſown 
with oats, or to be ſummer fallowed, and fown with 
wheat. With reſpect to their barren lands, they purſue 
the Engliſh method, p/oughing deep and turning the turf 
over on its back. There is another method propoſ d for 
opening up graſs-ground, and that is by trench-plonughing, 
This manner of plovghing is performed by one plough 
following another in the ſame track. The plough that 
goes firſt turns over the ſward or turf, and the ſecond 
turns up ſome inches of ſoil upon it. By this method 
there is ſufficient nouriſhment provided for the crop, and 
the iward is rotten before the next ſeaſon. 

Pl. ou HIN of fallows, called alſo following, is a prepar- 
ing of land by ploughing, long before it oe ploughed for 
ſeed. This is a conſiderable benefit to all lands, few of 
which will bear above two or three crops ſucceſſively 


without ſuch reſpite. Hence land ords uſe to bind their 


tenants to do it once in three years. When this is done 
twice, it is called twifallowing ; when thrice, trifallows 
ing &c. | | 


The firſt is as ſoon as the huſbandman has done ſowing | 


his corn; and this is to be very ſhallow, well turned, 
and clapped cloſe together. The ſecond is in June, 


when they go to the full depth. Phe third, about the 


beginning of Auguſt. If it rife full of clods, they harrow 
it down; but then they ſoon ſtrick-ſize, or plough it up 
again into ridpes, > : | | 
In Staffordihire, beſides the three ſummer ſallowings, 


they uſually give their land a winter fallowing. Pliny 
commends the p/oughing of lands four times; and fo does 


Virgil : | | | 

| Tila ſeges demum votis reſpondet avari t:. | 
Argricale, bis que ſolem, bisfrigoraſen/it. —Georg. lib. i. 
This is an ancient part of huſbandry : Xenophon, Pindar, 

and Virgil recommended F | Es 

Alternis idem tonſas, caſſare novaleis, . 
Et ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere campum. - Georg. lib. i. 
The great end of p/onughing is to break and pulveriſe the 


ſoil as much as poſſible, tor the deſtruction of weeds, 


the more eaſy ſpreading of the roots of plants, and their 
better nouriſhment. This operation ſhould therefore be 
often repeated, and by ſuch ploughs as have two or four 
coulters; the furrow thould not be made too broad, and 
care ſhould be taken that it be made ſuiliciently deep. See 
PL ou, and HUSBANDRY. | | 
If between each p/2ughing of the land a harrow with long 


teeth is made ule of to tear and break the clods, it will 


be of great ſervice; eſpecially if the Jand is ſtrong ; for 
the more it is ſtirred by difterent inſtruments, the better 
will the parts be ſeparated and pulveriſed. The com- 
mon method, as practiſed by the farmers whenthey fallow 
their land, is far from anſwering their intention, for the 

plough up the ground, leaving it in great clods for ſome 


months, and frequently during this time, thiſtles and all 


bad weeds are ſuffered to grow upon the land, and ex- 
hauſt the goodneſs of it; and perhaps jult before the 


ſeeds are ſown, they give it two more ploughings. This 


is what the farmers call good huſbandry: but if inſtead 
of this method they would labour the ground often with 
the plough, a harrow, and heavy roller, to break and 
ſeparate the parts, and never ſuffer any weeds to grow 
upon the land during its lying fallow, they would find 
their account in it; firſt by the growth and increaſe of 

' their crops, and afterward by a ſaving in the weeding ; 
for if no weeds are ſuffered to grow to ſhed their feeds, 
during the time of fallowing the land, there will but 
few come up when the ground is ſown. 


Ploughing in ridges is very proper for removing wetneſs, 
in which caſe every furrow becomes a drain, and alſo 


for enlarging the ſurface of the foil, expoled to the air, 
and employed in vegetation, In order to abtain theſe pur- 


poſes, the ridges ſhould be narrow; though ſoils in diffe- 


rent ſituations will require being laid out in different 
kinds of ridges: they ought alſo to be ſtraight in their 
direction, and equal to one another in ſize, each ridge 
being alſo equally broad in all its parts. See RIDGES. 

There are three different ways of ploughing ridges, viz. 
gathering, caſting, and cleaving. 

Gathering keeps the crown and furrows of the ridge in 
the ſame place in which they were before. The plough 


begins in the crown, and plovghs out the ridge, turning 
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the earth towards the crown: by this method of ploryh- 
ing the earth. on each fide is turned upon the crown, and 
thrown up out of the furrows, ſo that the ridge is raiſed. 
Caſting likewiſe keeps the crowns and furcows in the fame 
place; the ridges are ploughed in pairs, and they are 


kept of the ſame height in the crown, and one of the 
furrows male a little higher, and the other a little lower 


than before; the earth being taken out of one furrow 


and rhrown into the other. 
Cleaving is the reverſe of gathering : the plough enters 
the furrow on the right fide of the ridge, turns to the 
furrow on the left fide, and ploughs out the ridge, turn- 
ing the earth from the crown towards the furrow. In 
this caſe the furrows are made higher and the crown 
lower. 
There is another method of ploughing called ribbing, 
which is performed by making furrows about two feet 
diſtant from each other ; one half of the ſurface is un- 
touched by the plough, and the other half, which the 
plough turns up in making the furrows, is thrown on 
the top of what remains talt. This kind of plongbing is 
ſeldom practiſed, but in the beginning of winter, and 
upon land to be ſown with barley, after two more clean 
ploughings. It is much condemned by the modern improv- 
ers of ayricuiture, though in fome caſes it has its uſes. 
Bauting is another kind of ploughing, performed by throw- 
ing the earth of two furrows towards each other upon 
ſome faſt land; this is an improvement of ribbing, aud 
better ſecves the fame purpoſes, 
PLOUGHMAN, in Hu/dandry, the perſon who guides 
the PLOUGH, in the operation of tiliing or TILLñͥAGE. 


PLovGthmaN's /pikenardy the Engliſh name of a genus of 
plants called by the botaniſts coryza z it is hikewile called 


by us FLEA-bane. | 

PLUG, a large wooden peg, wherewith to ſtop the bottom 
of a ciſtern, caſk, pipe, or the like. 

PLuGs, in Shipping, are certain pieces of timber, formed 
like the fruſtum of a cone, and uled to {top the haufe- 

holes, and the breaches made in the body of a ſhip by 

cannon-balls; the former of which are called hav/e-plugs, 

and the latter /ot-plugs, which are formed of various 

ſizes, in proportion to the holes made by the different 

| ſize of ſhot which may penetrate the ſhip's ſides or bot— 


urpoſe. ; 


tom in battle: accordingly they are always ready for this | 


PLU NENETTIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
deſcribed by Plumier, and called by this name in honour. 


of Plukenet, the great Engliſh botaniſt. In the Linnæan 
ſyitem it belongs to the claſs of monoeca adelphin. 
The characters are thefe: it produces male and female 


flowers on the ſame plants; the male flowers have no 


cup, but are compoſed of four expanded petals of an oval 
figure, eight ſtamina, and four bearded nectaria ; the 
female flowers have no cup, and the four petals in theſe 
are diſpoſed as in the male; the germen of the piſtillum 
is ſquare; the ſtyle is flender, very long, and crooked ; 
the ſlygma is peltated and divided into four parts; the 
ſegments are obtuſe and flat, ani! each has a remarkable 
ſpot in the centre; the fruit is a depreſſed {quare capſule, 
hollowed at all the angles; it contains four bivalve cells; 
the ſeeds are ſingle, roundiſh, and compreſſed, and blunt- 
l pointed at one end. | | | 
Linnzus obſerves, that this fructification is very ſingular; 
and is very defirous, that ſome perſon ſhould examine 
carefully the growing plant, ſince Plumier, who was 
not over curious about the nicer parts of the fructifica— 
tion of plants, may have in ſome ſort miſrepreſented this. 
"There is only one ſpecies. | 4 


PICA, promus, in Botany, a genus of the icoſandria 


moni, clals. Its characters are theſe: the flower bath. 


a beli-thaped empalement, cut into five points; it hath 


five large roundith petals, which are inſerted in the em- 


palement, and from twenty to thirty ſtamina, which are 
near as Jong as tne petals, and are alſo inſerted in the 
empalement, terminated by twin ſummits; it has a 
roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by 
an orbicular ſligma; the germen afterwards turn to a 
Toundiſh fruit, incloſing a nut of the fame form. Miller 
reckons thirty-three, and Linnæus fourteen ſpecies. _ 
All the forts of plums are propagated by budding or graft- 
ing them upon the ſtocks of the muſcle-p/um, the white 
pear-p/um, the St. Julian, or the bonum magnum. See 
Ix0CULATION. ; 

Budding is much more proper than grafting for theſe 
trees, as they are apt to throw out a great deal of gum 
from the wound: and the trees ſhould be no more than 
one year's growth from the bud, when they are tranſ— 
planted ; for if they are more they ſeldom ſucceed well, 
being my ſubject to canker; and if they eſcape that, 
they uſually produce only two or three luxuriant branches, 
The whole management of planting and pruning them is 
the ſame with that of peaches. Sec PEACH, 


not leſs than twenty-four feet. 
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If the walls againſt which they are planted are low the 
ſhould be ſet thirty feet aſunder ; if they are higher, then 


Piums ſhould have a middle foil, for they ſeldom ſu 

ceed well either in a too moiſt or too dry a one; =p] 
when planted againſt walls, ſhould have an eaſt or a ſoui) 
eaſt aſpect. If they have one at full ſouth, they are a 
to ſhrivel up, and grow mealy. A 


Plums in general tucceed very well with proper care on 


eſpaliers; they will alſo bear very well as ſtandards, b 


the fruit will not be ſo well taſted. Plums do not Wt 
produce their fruit on the laſt year's wood, but alſo A 
ſpurs that come out of wood many years old. It 18 a 
common error to be too free with the knife in the winter. 
pruning, cutting off the extremities of all the bran 
the conſequence of which is, that there is too 
quantity of young ſhocts produced, and the fruit 
and poor. 5 | 

The ſafeſt method in the management of theſe trees 18 
to lay in their ſhoots horizontally, as they are produced 

at equal diſtances, in proportion to the length of their 
leaves; and where there is not a ſuflicicnt quantity of 
branches to fill up the vacancies of the tree, there the 
ſhoots may be pinched in the beginning of May, which 
cauſes them to produce ſome lateral branches to fuppl 

thoſe places: and during the growing ſeaſon, all fore. 
right {hoots ſhould be diſplaced, and ſuch as are to re. 


main, mult be regularly trained in to the wall or eſpalier 
17 f 
Jiller. 


ches; 
Breat a 
Is ſmall 


All the ſpecies of p/ums have within their fruit à hard 
ſtone, within which there is contained a loft and tender 
kernel: this kernel contains the ſeminal plant, from which 
vould be produced another tree of the fame kind, if it 
were ſet 12 the ground; and it is very natural to ſuppoſe, 
that the only uſe of the thick ſtone or huſk of this, 
was to preſerve its tender ſubſtance from rotting too 
ſoon in the earth, and to give it a proper time for de- 
veloping its parts, to preſ-rre its natural oilyneſs during 
that time, and to furniſh from its own ſubſtance 2 proper 
nouriſhment to the growing plant; for obſervation ſhews, 


that it finally breaks into a very fine powder, 


There has not been found any ſpecies of plum, which 
had not its kernel contained in a ſtony coat of this kind, 
from whatever grafts they have been propagated; nor is 


there any art known by which the kernel of this ſort of 
fruit can, while growing, be deprived of its coat. 


Mr. Marchand, however, in the year 1735, ſhewed, be- 


tore the Academy of Sciences at Paris, certain plums, 


_ whole kernels had no ſtone or ſhell round them; and 


found that they grew upon a tree which never had pro- 
duced any others, and which had been known to produce 
ſuch for twenty years. Ihe kernel in theſe was covered 


with a reddiſh {kin, which was rough to the touch; and, 


within that, with another which was thinner and white, 


The kernel had nothing particular in it, except that it 


carized on one fide of its outer ſurface, and that always 
in the ſame place, a little ſtony prominence, more or leſs 
dented on its convex part: this is uſually a twelith of an 
inch broad, and two thirds of an inch long, and has no 
other appearance but that of a diſtempered pait of the 
kernel, only that all the kernels have it. ; 
The thick wrinkled ſkin which ſurrounds the kernel, 
ſeems in this caſe to ſupply the place of the ſtone or hard 
ſhell; and in this alſo it reſembles it, that the pulp of 
the fruit parts eaſily and readily from it; and the bare 
oblong body, which is placed on one (ide of the keine), 
is by no means proper for this purpoſe. Mein, Acad, 
Scienc. Par. 1735. 


For the method of deſtroying inſects in the plum tree, 
ſee PEACH: trce. 


PLUM, American black cocoa, or maiden, chryſobalanus, in 


Botany, a genus of the ico/andria digynia claſs. Its cha- 
racters are theſe : the empalement ot the flower is of one 
leaf, divided into five parts, almoſt to the middle; thc 
flower has five petals and ten ſtamina, five of which arc 
longer than the petals, the other ſhorter; in the centre 
is ſituated an oval germen which becomes an oval fleſhy 
berry, incloſing a nut with five longitudinal furrow*, 
and five valves. Linnzus mentions one, and Miller two 
ſpecies, which are natives of the warm parts of Ameri. 


PLUM, bay. See GUAIAYA. 
PLUM, Jamaica, or hog, ſpondias, in Botany, a genus of 


the decandra pentagynia claſs. lis characters are theſe: 
the flower bas tive oblong ſpear-ſhaped petals 3 and a 
{mall permanent coloured empalement, with ten ſcaly 
obtuſe nectariums, ſituated between the petals; and ten 
briſtly ſtamina thorter than the petals, with oblong 
ſummits; the oblong germen, which is immerſed in the 
receptacle, ſupports hve ſhort parallel ſtyles, joined in 2 
five-cornered column, crowned by a ſimple ſtigma; and 
aſterward becomes an oblong fleſhy berry, incloling a hald 
oblong nut, covered with fibres, having live cells. * 


be ſrait of this ſort is eſteemed by ſome of the inha- 
bitants of the iſlands in the Welt Indies; but as the fleſh 
is very thin, ſo a great number of the plums will afford 
but little meat: however, the wild hogs are very fond of 
them, and it is their principal food during the ſeaſon of 
their ripening. Linnzus enumerates two ſpecies, one 
of which is the mombin, and the other the myroba- 
lanus- | | 
Pl uu, Indian date, piſhamin, Pen nen, or pitchumon, dio- 
pyros, in Botany, a genus of the polygamza dioecia claſs, 
Its characters are theſe : it hath hermaphrodite and male 
flowers on ſeparate plants; the hermaphrodite flowers 
have a large, obtuſe, permanent empalement, divided 
into four parts; the flower has one pitcher-ſhaped petal, 
cut at the brim into four ſegments, and eight ſhort briſtiy 
ſtamina, firmly joined to the empalement, in the centre 
is hinated a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſingle qua- 
dritid ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe biſid ſtigma z the ger- 
men becomes a large globular berry, with cells, each in- 
cluding one oblong, comprefled, hard ſeed ; the male 
flowers have the ſame calyx and flower, with eight ſhort 
ttamina, but have no germen, There are two ſpecies, 
PLUMAGE, the feathers, or covering of birds. For the 
mechaniſm whereof, ſee FEATHER. —- | 
P.utAGE, in Falconry, is particularly underſtood of the 
ſcathers under a hawk's wing, | | 
'The talconers alſo give their hawks parcels of ſmall fea- 
thers to make them caſt: and theſe they call plumage. 
PLUMB, or PLUM, in matters of ſpicery. See CURRANTS 
and RAISI&Ss. | 
Pluuz-Lix E, a term among aitificers for a PERPENDI- 
CULAR line. | 
It is thus called, becauſe uſually deſcribed by means of a 
lumbet. | | | Yo 
PLUMBAGO, in 47:ta/lurgy, a metalline recrement, ſe- 
parated in the purification of gold or filver with lead, 
and ſticking to tbe ſides of the furnace. 
This is otherwiſe called molybdena ; and has the ſame 
virtue with litharge. 


PiuMBaGo ſeems allo to have been uſed, among the An- 


cients, for black LEAD, uſed in making pencils tor de- 
ſigning, &c. 35 
Pomet adds, that plumbago was alſo the ſea- lead, plumbum 


marinum, of the ancients; who, he notes, took black 


| lead for a production of the ſea, not a mineral, as it 
really is; but this is icarce credible. | 
PLUYMu4GO, in Botany. See LEaD-wort. 


PLUMBAGO, in ihe Hiſtory of the Gems, a word uſed by | 


the Roman authors to expreſs a blemiſh common to their 
worle kinds, and greatly debaſing their value It was a 
ſort of biuiſh or blackiſh deadneſs in the ſtone, which 
mixed itfelf with the other colour, be that what it 
would, and rendered it dull and dead. The emerald 
was of all the gems the moſt ſubject to this fault; 
and, in this caſe, its fine green colour was always ren- 
dered cloudy and bluiſh; and in ſome lights the ſtone 
appeared of a duſky greyiſh blue, with no green at all in 
it. The BaCtrian emeralds, which were in great eſteem 
with the ancients, were often ſubject to this imperfec- 
tionz and thoſe of Cyprus, taken out of the copper- 
wines, though ſubjeC to many other imperfections, were 

__ uſually quite free from this, 

Pi.UMBAGO, in /{ineralogy, a name given by many authors 

to a ſort of ſoſhl, having very much the appearance of a 
Jead-ore, but not ſuch in reality. 

It is called alſo GALENA, BUINDE, and mock-lead, It is 
uſuaily of a plated texture, and dark blackiſh blue co- 
Jour, like the lead-ores; but on trial it yields no metal. 

PLUMBATA, among the Ancients, a kind of ſcourge, the 
thongs of which were armed with leads. 

PrumBarz likewiſe Ggnified leaden balls, uſed by ſoldiers 
to annoy the enemy with; whence the ſoldiers were 
called martiobarbuli. |, 

PLUMBERY. formed of plumbum, lead, the art of caſting, 

preparing, and working LEAD; and of uſing it in build- 
ings, &Cc. | 
The lead uſed in plumbery is furniſhed from the lead- 


works in large ingots, or blocks, called pigs of lead, or- 


dinarily weighing about a hundred pounds a-piece. 

As this metal melis very eaſily, it is eaſy to caſt figures 
hereof, of any kind, by running it into moulds of brals, 
clay, plaiſter, &c. But the chief article in p/umbery, is 
the ſheets, and pipes of lead. They are theſe which 
make the baſis of the plumber's work in building; the 
proceſs of theſe, therefore, we ſhall give a deſcription of. 
Method of caſting lar ge ſheets of lead. The lead deſtined 
for this ule is melted in a large caldron or furnace, uſu- 
ally built with ſree-ſtone and earth, fortified on the out- 
fide with a maſlive of ſhards and plaiſter. At the bot- 
tom hereof is a place ſunk lower than the reſt, wherein 
1s diſpoſed an iron pot, or pan, to receive what may re- 


main of the metal after the ſheet is run. The furnace 


PL U 


is fo raiſed above the area of the floor, as that the iron 
pot juſt reſts thereon, | 

To uſe the furnace, they heat it wich wood laid within 
it; that done, they throw in the lead at random with the 
burning coals, to melt. | 

Near the furnace is the table or mould, whereon the lead 
is to be caſt. This conſiſts of large pieces of wood, well 
Jointed, and bound with bars of iron at the ends. Around 
it runs a frame, conſiſting of a ledge or border of wood, 
two or three inches thick, and one or two high from the 


table, called the Aarps. The ordinary widch of the ta- 


bles is from three to four fcet; and their length from 
eighteen to twenty feet, | 
This table is covered with fine ſand, prepared by moiſt- 
ening it with a watering pot, then working it with a 
ſtick ; and at laſt, to render it ſmooth and even, beating 
it flat with a mallet, and planing it with a flip of braſs, 
or wood. - | 
Over the table is a ſtrike or rake of wood; which bears 
and plays on the edges of the frame, by means of a notch 
cut in either end thereof; and is ſo placed, as that be- 
tween it and the ſand is a ſpace proportionable to the in- 
tended thickneſs of the ſheet. The uſe of this ſtrike is 
to drive the matter, while yer liquid, to the extremity of 
the mould. 3 8 LE | 
Art top of the table is a triangular iron peel or ſhovel, 


bearing, before, on the edge of the table itſelf, and be- 


hind, on a treſsle ſomewhat lower than the table. Its 


_ uſe is in conveying the metal into the mould; and the 


deſign of its oblique diſpoſition is, that it may by that 
means be able to retain the meta}, and keep it from run- 
ning off at the fo;e-fide, where it has no ledge. Some 


of theſe peels are big enough to hold fifteen or ſixteen 
hundred weight of lead, and even more. g 


- 


take out the melted lead, coals and all, out of the fur- 
nace ; and with this, mixed as it is, they fill the iron 
peel. When full, they take out the coals, and clear the 


lead with another iron ſpoon, plerced after the manner 


of a ſcummer. 19 5 | ANNE 
This done, they hoiſt up the lower part of the peel by its 
handle; upon which the liquid matter running off, and 
ſpreading itſelf on the mould, the plumber conducts and 
drives it to the extremity of the tavle, by means of the 
ſtrike, which the workman paſſes along the ledges, and 
thus renders the ſheet of an equal thickneſs, 

The ſheets thus caſt, there 1emains nothing but to edge 


them, 1. e. to planiſh the edges on both ſides, in order 


to render them ſmooth and ſtrait, 


Method of caſting thin ſheets of lead. The table or mould 
here uſed is of a length or breadth at diſcretion, only 
ledged on one fide, Inftead of ſand, they cover it with 


a piece of woollen ſtuff, nailed down at the two ends, 
to keep it tight; and over this they lay a very fine linen 
cloth. The feet of the table are uncven, ſo that it does 
not ſtand horizontal, but moderately inclined, 


Great regard is, in this proceſs, had to the Jead while 


melting, that it have the juſt degree of heat, fo as it may 
run well, yet not burn the linen. This they judge of by 
a piece of paper; for if the paper take fire in the liquid 
lead, it is too hot; and if it be not ſhrunk and ſcorched a 
little, it is not hot enough, | | 


Being chen in its juſt degree, they have a ſtrike, but diſ- 


| ferent from that deſcribed in the former article; as ſerr- 


ing both for peel and ſtrike; both to contain and to con- 
duct the liquid lead. It is, in effect, a wooden caſe 
without any bottom, only cloſed on three ſides. It is 
pretty high behind, but the two ſides, like two acute an- 
gles, ſtill diminiſh to the tip, from the place where they 


are joined to the third or middle piece, where they are 


of the ſame height therewith; viz. ſeven or eight inches 
high. 'The width of the middle makes that of the ſtrike, 
which again makes that of the ſheet to be caſt. 
The ſtrike is placed at top of the table, which is before 
covered in that part, with a paſteboard, that ſerves as a 
bottom to the caſe, and prevents the linen from being 
burnt while the liquid is pouring in. The ſtrike is ſo 
diſpoſed on the table, as that the higheſt part looks to 
the lower end of the table, and the two floping ſides to 
the higher end. | | 
The ſtrike is now filled with lead, according to the quan- 
tity to be uſed z which done, two men, one at each fide 
the table, let the ſtrike deſcend down the table, or elſe 
draw it down with a velocity greater or lefs, as the ſheer 
is to be more or lels thick; the thicknels of the ſheet {till 
depending on the promptitude wherewith the ſtrike flides 
down the inclining mould, 
The fine {mooth theets of lead, thus made, are ſometimes 
uſed between the joints of large ſtones in great buildings, 
&C, | 2 
Method of caſting pipes, without ſoldering, To make theſe 
pipes, they have a kind of furnace, confiſting of a large 
| ion 


Things being thus diſpoſed, with a large iron ladle they 
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jron pot or caldron, ſupported on a pretty high iron ſtand. | led. In this way Mr. Margraaf makes the plyumbum 
The caldron is encompaſſed with a maſſive of bricks and corneum, which he employs in the preparation of phos. 


loam 3 only leaving a mouth or paſſage for the convey- |  PHORUS», See LEAD. 
ance of wood underneath, and for lighting the fire; and | PLUMBUM um. See Burnt LEAD, 


another little aperture behind, to ſerve as a vent-hole. | PLUME, a let or bunch of oftrich feathers, pulled out of 
In this furnace they melt the lead, after firſt heating it the tail and wings, and made up to ſerve for ornament 
with a fee underneath: to forward the fuſion, they alſo in funerals, &c. | 12 85 

put in burning faggots along with the metal. The me- | PLUME, formed of pluma, feather, in Falconry, is the ge 
tal is afterwards ſkimmed, and laded off with the inſtru- | neral colour or mixture of the feathers of a l. which 
ments mentioned above. Near the furnace is a bench, ſhews her conſtitution. 

furniſhed at one end with a little mill, with arms or le- When a hawk ſeizes her prey, and diſmantles it of itz 
vers to turn it with. A ſtrong girt, armed with an iron | feathers, ſhe is ſaid to me it. | 
hook at one extremity, is faſtened by the other to the axis PLUME, or PLUMULE, in Botany, a little member of the 
of the mill, around which it turns when in motion. On | grain or {red of a plant; being that which in the growth 


this bench the moulds of the pipes are placed horizontally, of the plant becomes the ſtem, or trunk thereof. Sce 
and the mill and the gitt ſerve to draw out the iron core, SEED, and STEM. 5 . | | 
after the pipe is caſt. | | The plume is incloſed in a cavity formed in the lobes on 
"The moulds of theſe tubes are of braſs, and conſiſt of purpoſe. for its reception. It is almoſt of the ſame colour 
two picces, which open and ſhut by means of hooks and with the radicle, or little root, on the baſis whereof it ; 
hinges: their inward caliber, or diameter, is according ſuſtained. ; | 85 

to the ſize of the pipe to be made, and their length is The plume is the firſt part that appears out of the earth; 
uſually two feet and a half. In the middle is placed a 28, in effect, it is the part that firſt appears out of the 


It ig 


core, or round piece of braſs or iron, ſomewhat longer membrane, or cover or the ſeed ; there being a hole 
than the mould, and of the thickneſs of the inner dia- ovei-agaivlt it in the membrane, through which it makes 
meter of the pipe. This core is paſſed through two cop- its eſcape. N | 


per rundles, one at each end of the mould, which they It is th: appearance of the p/ume without the cavity of 
jerve to cloic 3 and to theſe 18 joined a little copper tube the grain, that makes What we call the bud or germ of . 


about two inches long, and of the thickneſs the leaden | plant. : Is | 
pipe is intended to be of. By means of theſe tubes the he plume is ſo called, becauſe conſiſting of ſevera] picces 
core is retained in the middle of the cavity of the mould. bound together in manner of a feather, In corn, the 


The core being in the moula, with the rundles at its two plume is that, which, after the radicle is ſhot forth, 
ends, and the lead melted in the furnace, they take it up tools out towards the {mailer end of the ſeed ; whence 
in a ladle, and pour it into the mould, by a little aperture | lome call it the acroſpire. 5 
at one end, made in form of a funnel. | | Pruur allum, alumen plumoſum. See ALL um. 
When the mould is full, and the metal cold, they paſs | PLUMERIA, in Botany. Sce Red JasMINE. 
the hook of the girt into a hole at the end of the core; PLUMMEn's Z:h:ops. This medicine is compoſed of the 
and turning the mill with the hand, draw out the core, ſulphur auiatum antimonii and calomel, commonly in 
'They then open the mould, and take out the pipe. equal parts, e. gr. of each three drams ; but this may be 
It they deſire to have the pipe lengthened, they put one | varied occabonally, according to the phylician's ditcre- 
- end thereof in the lower end of the mould, and paſs the | tion. ITheſe two powders mult be well levigated toge- 
end of the core into it; then ſhut the mould again, and ther, by which the bright red colour of the lulpbur is 
apply its rundle and tube as before, the pipe juſt caſt changed into a dutky brown ; afterwards, add two drams 
ſerving for rundle, &c. at the other end. 1 of the extract ot liquorice; and the maſs, with a ſuffi- 
Things thus replaced, they pour in freſh metal into the | cient quantity of the mucilage of gum arabic, may be 
mould, thus repeating the operation, till they have got | made into pills. We refer to the Medical Eſſays of Edin— 
a pipe of the length required. e burgh for the doſe, regin en to be obſerved, and effects 
Pipes made of ſhcet lead ſoldered. For theſe the plumbers of this medicine; as allo for the manner of preparing 
have wooden cylinders or rollers, of the length and thick- | the lalphur of antimony according to Angelus Sala, 
neſs required; and on theſe they form their pipes, by which 1s faid to be preterable to the common method. 
wrapping the ſheet around them; ſoldering up the edges | Sec Med. ET. Edinb. abridg. vol. i. p. 205. vol. ii. p. 
all along in this manner. After grating the lead well| 455 _ 5 | 
with a grater, they rub refin over the part thus grated; i Ihis medicine has been found greatly beneficial in cuta- 
they then pour on it ſome ſolder melted in a ladte, or | neous eruptions, and is ſaid to have completed a cure af- 
elſe melt it with a hot ſoldering iron, ſmearing thoſe | ter ſalivation has failed, in venereal infections, and in 
parts where they would not have the ſolder catch, with | gleets remaining after the cure of a gonorthœa. lt ope- 
chalk, or the foil of the hand. | | rates by carrying off the excrements of diſtempers by in- 
The folder which the plumbers uſe, is a mixture of two | ſenſible perſpiration or ſweat. It has alſo been found 
pounds of lead with one of tin, See HOLDER. _ ſucceſsful in obſtinate glandular ſwellings ; two or three 
PLUMBING, among Miners, a term uſed to expreſs the | pills of an ordinary ze may be taken night and moru- 
© "uſing 4 mine dial, in order to know the exact place of ing, the patient keeping moderately warm, and d:inking 
the work where to fink down an air ſhaft, or to bring an | after each doſe a draught of the decoction of the wood, 


— 


adit to the work, or to know which way the load in- or of ſarſaparilla. 
clincs when any flexure happens in it. PLUMMET, PLums-xvuLE, or PLUMB-LINE, an inſtru— 


It is performed in this manner: a ſkilful perſon with an | ment uſed by maſons, carpenters, &c. to draw perpen- 
_ aſſiſtant, and with pen, ink, and paper, and a long line | diculars; in order to judge whether walls, &c. be up- 
and a ſun-dial, after his gueſs of the place above ground, | right, planes horizontal, and the like. | 
deſcends into the adit or work, and there faſtens oneend | It is thus called from a piece of lead, plumbum, faſtened 
of the line to ſome fixed thing in it; then the incited | to the end of a thread or cord, which uſually conllitutes 
needle is let to reſt, and the exact point where it reſts is this inſtrument. | 
marked with a pen: he then goes on farther in the line | Sometimes the firing deſcends along a ruler of wood or 
{till faſtened, and at the next flexure of the adit he makes | metal raiſed perpendicularly on ancther ; in which caſe 
a mark on the line by a knot or otherwiſe ; and then lett- it becomes a level. | 


ing down the dial again, he there likewiſe notes down | At lea a plummet is uſed by the pilot to ſound the depth 
that point at which the needle ſtands in this ſecond po- of the water. | | 
ſition. In this manner he proceeds from turning to turn- | PLUMOSE antennæ, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed to 
ing, marking down the points, and marking the line till | expreſs the antenna, or horns of certain moths and but- 
he comes to the intended place ; this done, he aſcends, terflies, which are formed in the manner of feathers, be- 
and begins to work on the ſurface of the earth what he | ing compoſed of a item and fibres ifſuing on each ſide 
did in the adit, bringing the firſt knot in the line to ſuch | from it: theſe are jointed and moveable any way; and 
a place where the mark of the place of the needle will even the (mall fibres, at their ſides, are jointed at their 
again anſwer its pointing, and continues this till he | bottom, and are moveable, but they move all together. 
comes to the delired place above ground, which is cer- | See FEELERS, 


tain to be perpendicularly over the part of the mine into | PLUN DER, in Sca-Language, a name given to the effects 
which the air-ſhaft is to be funk, of the officers or crew of a prize, which ate pillaged b) 
PLUMBUM. See LEAD. 


the captors. | 
PLUMBUM corneum, Called alſo Saturnus corneus, in Che- | PLUNGE, in the Manege. See ESTRAPADE. 


miſtry, is a metallic ſalt, formed by the precipitation of | PLUNGER, in Mechanics, a ſolid braſs cylinder uſed as 3 
lead fiom its ſolution in nitrous acid with the marine | FORCER in forcing PUMPS. 


acid, and all the neutral ſalts which contain it, It is | PLURAL, pluralis, in Grammar, a particular inflexion of 


thus called from its reſemblance to the LUNA corneg. nouns and verbs, whereby they come to exprets 4 plu- 
T bis ſalt may be made by other methods, and particularly rality or number of things, 


by diſengaging the volatile alkali from ſal ammoniac by The Latins, Engliſh, &c, have only two numbers, 2 
| | | g 


Lala and plural; the Greeks and Hebrews have * 


b 


ſingular, dual, and plural. 1 
In Latin, &c. both nouns and verbs have uſually diſtin& 
terminations to their different numbers; in Engliſh, 
nouns ſubſtantives uſually become plural by the addition 


of an or e to the ſingular. 


2 * 


Nouns adjective are the ſame in both numbers . and in 
retbs, the number is diſtinguiſhed by that of the pro- 


nouns... | | 
PLURALITY, plaralitas, a diſcrete quantity, conſiſting 


of two, or a greater number. 


. . 


A plurality of worlds is a thing which Mr. Huygens has 
endeavoured . to prove in his Coſmotheoros. And the | 


ſame is likewiſe contended for in a very pretty treatiſe. of 


M. Fontenelle under that title. 


P 


See the chief argument for a plurality of worlds under 
Moon, PLANET, and EARTH. | 
The greateſt abſurdity in the pagan theology, is the plu- 
rality of gods. | | 4 | 
LURALITY of benefices, or livings, is where the ſame clerk 
is poſſeſſed of two or more ſpiritual preferments, with 
cure of ſouls. See BENEFICE. N 8 


Plurality of benefices is a thing too much tolerated in the | 


church, but never approved of. | 

It was the ſmallneſs of ſome benefices that firſt gave oc- 
caſion to pluralities; for an ecclefiallic, not being able to 
ſubſiſt on a ſingle one, was allowed to hold two; and at 
length the number increaſed without bounds, 
The abuſe was endeavoured to be remedied at the coun- 
eil of Lateran, under Alexander III. and Innocent III. 


in the year 1215, when the holding more than one be- 


nefice was expreſly forbid by a canon, under the penalty 
of deprivation : but the ſame canon granting the pope a 


power to diſpenſe with it in favour of perſons of diſtin- 


guiſhed merit, there were ſo many found a title to this 
merit, that the prohibition became uſeleſs. 


PLY 


' Jz. 
jſſues the alias; and if that alſo fails, then the pluries. 
„ EE or a a 
It is uſed in proceedings to OUTLAWRY, and in great 
diverſity of caſes. Tabl. Reg. Write. 
PLUS, in Algebra, a term commonly uſed for majus, of 
magis, more; denoted by the CHaRacTER +. ; 
Thus 4+10=14, is read, four, plus, or more, 10, is 
+ equatto-146 <5. FIN op 1 
PLUSH, in Commerce, 8c. a kind of ſtuff having a ſort of 
velvet nap or ſhag on one fide; compoſed regularly of 
a woof of a fingle woollen thread, and a double warps 
the one wool, of two threads twiſted, the other goats or 
camel's hair; though there are alſo ſome. pluſbes entirely 
worſted, and others compoſed wholly of hair. 
Pluſh is manufactured, like velvet, on a loom with three 
treadles. Two of theſe ſeparate and depreſs the woolen- 
Warp, and the third raiſes the hair-warp, upon which 
| the workman throwing the ſhuttle, paſſes the woof be- 
tween the woollen and hair-warp; and afterwards laying 
a braſs broach, or needle, under that of -the hair, he 
| cuts it thereon with a knife deſtined for chat uſe, con- 
ducting the knife on the broach, which is made a little 
hollow, all its length; and thus gives the ſurface of the 
pluſb an appearance of velvet. e PEE 
Some aſcribe the invention of pluſh to the Engliſh ; others 
 fay it was ficſt made in Holland, and particularly at 
 Haerlem, Be this as it. will, it is certain, the French 
are the people who make the moſt of it; there being ſe- 
veral very conſiderable pl manufactures at Amiens, 
Abbeville, and Compeigne. | PET: 3 
| There are other kinds of p/ufh, all of ſilk; ſome of which 
have a pretty long knap on one ſide, and ſome on both. 
Push, among Betanifts, is a name given to the middle of 
roſes, anemonies, &c. called alſo thrum or thrummy 
heads; by others, hairy heads, buttons, baſsg tuft, or wort. 
This is properly the STAMINA of the flower. | 


Pluralities were alſo reſtrained by ſtatute 21 Hen. VIII. PLUTEL, in the Roman Art of War, were engines con- | 


cap. 13. which enacts, that if any perſon, having one 


trived for the defence of ſoldiers, conſiſting of the ſame 


benefice with cure of ſouls, of the yearly value of 8/. or | materials with the vinEz, but of a different figure; be- 


above (in the king's books), accept any other with cure 


of ſouls, the firſt benefice ſhall be adjudged in law to be | 


void, &c. though the ſame ſtatute provides for diſpen- 
ſation in certain caſes. See CHAPLAIN. | 
In order to procure a diſpenſation, the preſentee muſt 


obtain of the biſhop, in whoſe dioceſe the livings are, 


two certificates of the values in the king's books, and the 


ing ſhaped like an arched ſort of waggon, and having 
three wheels, ſo conveniently placed, that the machines 

| would move either way with equal eaſe. 58 

{ PLUTO, in Mythology, the fon of Saturn and Rhea, and 
ſovereign of the empire of darkneſs. Statius calls him 
the black Jupiter; and he is repreſented by the poets as 
holding his ſceptre in his hand, with a veil over his 


reputed values and diſtance of ſuch livings; one certifi-] head, which, as well as his complexion, ſhould be dark 


cate for the archbiſhop, and the other for the lord chan- 
cellor. Andif the livings lie in two dioceſes, then two 
certificates, of the ſame kind are to be obtained from each 
biſhop. He muſt alſo exhibit to the archbiſhop his pre- 


ſentation to the ſecond living; and bring with him two 


papers of teſtimonials from the neighbouring clergy, con- 


nd terrible, He is ſometimes called by the name of 

is. | 

PLUTUS, in Mytbology, the God of riches, reckoned 
amongſt the number of infernal deities, becauſe riches 
are derived from the bowels of the earth. Heſiod makes 
him to be a deſcendant of the Ceres and Jaſon in the Ifle 


cerning his behaviour and converſation, one for the arch=| of Crete, probably becauſe theſe two perſons applied 


biſhop, and the other for the lord chancellor; and he 
mult alſo exhibit to the archbiſhop his letters of orders 
of deacon and prieſt, and a certificate of his having taken 
the degree of maſter of arts at the leaſt, in one of the 
univerſities of this realm, under the hand of the regiſter 
of ſuch univerſity. And in caſe he be no doctor or ba- 


chelor of divinity, nor doCtor of law, nor bachelor of | 


canon law, he is to procure a qualification of a cHaP- 
LAIN, Which is to be duly regiſtered in the faculty of- 
hce, in order to be tendered to the archbiſhop, accord- 
ing to the ſtatute. * And if he hath taken any of the 


aforeſaid degrees, which the ſtatute allows as qualifica- | 


tions, he is to procure a certificate thereof as alread 
mentioned, and to exhibit the ſame to the archbiſhop ; 


after which his diſpenſation is made out at the faculty |. 


oſſice, where he gives ſecurity according to the direction 
of the canon. Afterwards he muſt repair to the lord 
chancellor, for confirmation under the broad ſeal: and 
then he is to apply to the biſhop of the dioceſe where the 
living hes, for his admiſſion and inſtitution. By the ſe- 


veral ſtamp acts for every ſkin, or paper, or parchment, 


&c. on which any diſpenſation to hold twp eccteliaſtical 
dignities or benefices, or a dignity and a benefice, ſhall 
be engroſſed or written, there ſhall be paid a treble forty 


_ thillings ſtamp duty. 


We have alſo a regulation in regard to pluralities; but it 


is often diſpenſed with; for, by the faculty of diſpenſa- 


tion, a pluraliſt is required, in that benefice from which 


be ſhall happen to be moſt abſeat, to preach thirteen ſer- 


© PLURIES 


mons every year, and to exerciſe hoſpitality for two 
months yearly, _ | 

In Germany the pope grants diſpenſations for poſſeſſing 
a plurality of benefices, on pretence that the eccleſiaſtical 
princes there need large revenucs to bear up againſt the 
proteltant princes. . ; 

a writ that iſſues in the third place after two 
tormer writs have been diſobeyed ; for firſt goes out the 


original writ or capias, which, if it has no effect, then 
Vol. III. N 2755 > as 3 


themſelves to agriculture, which is the means of obtain- 
ing the moſt ſubſtantial riches. Plutus had a ſtatue at 
Athens, placed in the temple of Minerva, where the 
public treaſures were depoſited; at Thebes, in the temple 
of Fortune, this goddeſs holds Plutus in her arms as an 
infant, nouriſhed by ger; and at Athens Piutus is in the 
arms of the ſtatue of Peace, as the ſymbol of riches, 
which give peace. 5 
PLUVIAL, pluviale, anciently ſignified a hood or cloak; 
which ecclefiaſtics, chiefly religious, wore in the coun- 
try, to ſhelter themſelves from the rain; by the Latins 
called pluvialis lacer na. | 


y| The word is now uſed, in the Romiſh church, for a large 


hood worn by the chanter and ſubdeacon, at maſs and 


veſpers, &c. It covers the whole man, and is fixed be- 
fore with two claſps. 


PLUVIALIS, in Ornithology, See PLOVER. eggs 
PLUviALis major, in Ornithology, a name given by ſome 
authors to the LI MOS, a bird in ſome reſpects reſem- 
bling our red ſhank, but larger. and longer legged. 

This bird is alſo called the glottis and totanos. 
PLuvVIaLis Jevis, in Ornithology, a name given by many 
to the common green wood=pecker, the picus viridis of au- 
thors, called alſo in Engliſh the rain-fow!, from an ob- 
ſervation of its always being moſt clamorous when rain 
is coming on. 8 | 

PLUVIUS, in Antiquity, an attribute of JUP1fER; im- 
plying him the author of rain; q. d. he that ſends rain. 
Among the baflo relievos of the Antonine column, in 
the place where the miracle of the thundering legion is 
repreſented, we ſee a flying man in the air, his arms 
ſpread out, and with a very long beard, which ſeems to 
diſſolve into rain. The learned take this to be a repre- 

| ſentation of Jupiter Pluvias. 

PLYERS, in For;ification, denote a kind of balance uſed 
in railing or letting down a draw-BRIDGE. They con- 

ſiſt of two timber levers, about twice the length of the 

| bridge they lift, joined together * other timbers framed 

| 11U in 


| 


* 
o 


in the form of a St. Andrew's croſs, which ſerves as a 

counterpoiſe. They are ſupported by two uprightjambs, 

on which they drags bo and the bridge is raiſed or let 
chai 


down by means of chains joining the ends of the plyers 
and bridge. ES 

PLYING, in Sea-Language, is the art of making, or en- 

| deavouring to make a progreſs againſt the direction of 

the wind. | 
Phing is alſo u 
a fare. 

PLYMOUTH marble, among our Artificers, a term uſed 
for a ſort of marble dug in great plenty about Plymouth, 
and in ſome parts of Devonſhire, where it lies in 
very thick ſtrata, and whence it is brought in large quan- 
tities to us ; and when wrought looks little leſs beautiful 

than ſome of the Italian marble. | 


| 


ſed by ferrymen to denote their waiting for 


It is very bard and firm, and of a beautiful texture; its 


ground is a bluiſh white, and its variegations are princi- 
pally a pale red, and in ſmaller quantities brown and yel- 
low : theſe lie in very orderly beds, and often there is a 
very agreeable glow of a faint red diffuſed through the 
whole ſubſtance. It is remarkably even in its whole 


ſtructure, and is therefore capable of a more than ordi- 


narily elegant poliſh. 8 
PLVNTERIA, Ilawrepa, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour 
of Aglaurus, the daughtor of king Cecrops, or rather of 
Minerva, who had from that lady the name of Aglaurus. 
For the ceremonies obſerved at this ſolemnity, fee Pct- 
ter, Archzol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. p. 425» 
PNEUMA, Iveuna, in Hippocrates, ſometimes imports ſpi- 
rit, air, or vapour, and frequently it ſignifies the breath 
that is, the air drawn in by inſpiration, and expelled 
during expiration. 
thor, is often uſed to expreſs a difficult, ſhort, and labo- 
rrious reſpiration VVV 
PNEUMA TICS, pneumatice, called alſo PNEUMATOLOGY 
and PNEUMATOSOPHY, the doctrine and contemplation 
of ſpirits, and ſpiritual ſubſtances, 
The word is formed of the Greek aveuua, ſpiritus, breath ; 


whence, from the different acceptations of that word ei- 
ther as an incorporeal ſubſtance, or as air, there ariſe | 


two ſorts of pneumatics. | 


PxEUMATICS, in the Schvols, is frequently uſed for the 


doctrine of ſpirits ; as God, angels, and the human ſoul. | 


| 


4 


See OPIRIT. | 
In this ſenſe pneumatics coincide v 
call METAPHYSICS, 
PxEUMATICS, is more commonly, uſed among us, for the 
doctrine of the air; or that part of natural philoſophy 
which treats of the nature, properties, and effects of the 
air. 
Some make pneumatics a branch of mechanics; becauſe 
it conſiders the air in motion, with the effects thereof. 


ith what we otherwiſe 


It is certainly a ſiſter of hydroſtatics; the one conlider- | 


ing air in the ſame manner that the other does water. 
Wolfius, in lieu of pneumatics, uſes the word aerometry, 

q. d. the art of meaſuring the air. OP 

The doctrine and laws of preumatics will be found under 


Alk, ATMoSPHERE, ELAasSTICiTY, GRAVIT T, Con- 


PRESSION, CUNDENSATION, RARET ACTION, EXPAN- 
SION, &c c. | : | : 
PNEUMATIC engine, machina or antlia PNEUMATICA, de- 
notes the A1R-PUMP. . | 
 PNEUMATOCELE, Hevn, formed from ayyua, 
wind, and xnan, tumor, in Medicine, a flatulent or windy 
HERNIA; Or a tumor of the membranes of the ſcrotum 
or navel, proceeding from pent up vapours, and attended 
with a tenſive pain. | 
Sometimes one of the teſtes only is thus inflated, ſome- 
times both, and ſometimes likewiſe the ſcrotum. 
Ibis 5:nia is of all others the lighteſt, and leaſt dan- 
gerous. Mr. Pott objects to the propriety of the appel- 
lation preumatocele, or wind. rupiure, and maintains that 
there is no hernia produced by mere wind. The two 
diſeaſes, he ſays, which in new-born children and in- 
fants are taken for and called wind-ruptures, are, a tu- 
mor produced by a ſmall quantity of fluid remaining in 
the lower part of the tunica vaginalis, after its commu- 
nication above with the cavity of the belly is cloſed ; and 


a true, but ſmall, inteſtinal HERNIA. Chirurgical Works, 


vol. ii. p. 422. 


It is cured by diſcutients internally, and fomentations and 


= externally. 
PNEUMATODES, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs 


a perſon who fetches his breath ſhort and quick: and 


ſometimes for one who has his belly or ilia much diſ- 

tended by flatulencies. Pneumatias is alſo uſed in the 

ſame double ſenſe. | | 
PNEUMATOMACHI, Ir:vualonaxa, ancient heretics, ſo 


called, becauſe they oppoſed the divinity of the Holy 


Spirit, placing him in the number of creatures. 


PNEUMATOMPHALOS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to 


nh 
l 


4 


But pneuma, by the above quoted au- 


þ 


4 
| 


Poe 


erſon who has a windy or flatulent rupture of 


expreſs a p 

PNEUMA'TOSIS, f. ien 
uſe for c 5e FOWARM ” = = p authors 
the brain. a n 

PNEUMONANTHE, in Botany, a name 
botanical writers to a ſpecies of GENTIA 

N. — calathian violet. 

J CS, IIvzvnornxa, medicines proper in 47 f. 
of the lungs, in which reſpiration is afeQted.. ns 
The word is formed from the Greek wr, 
aveuua, ſpiritus, breath, 
Of this number are ſulphur, lung-wort, pyſſop, 
ivy, and colt's-foot; they are uſed in phthiſes, 
eripneumonies, pleuriſies, &c, _ 

PNIGITIS terra, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients 
name given at different periods of time to two different 
ſpecies of earth: the terra pnigitis of Diſcorides and 
Pliny being a grey marle, aud the prnigitis of Galen 
black clay. . My 

The laft of theſe is a very valuable aſtringent, and iz 
found in many parts of this kingdom, particularly jn the 
neighbourhood of London, and well deſerves to be intro. 
duced in the practice of phyſic. jt 1 | 

PNIGMOS, from arys, / ſuffacate, in Medicine, à kind 

of ſuffocation, from whatever cauſe: it is very often 
uſed to expreſs that of hyſteric fits in women, 

PNIX, a word uſed by phylicians to expreſs the ſuffocation 
from hyſteric fits, or any other cauſe. | 

POA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 
=_ kind, belonging to the claſs and order of friandria 

igynia ; the characters of which are, that the calyx is a 
glume compoſed of two valves, containing ſeveral flowers 
diſpoſed in a two rowed-oval, or oblong ſpikes ; the valves 
oval and pointed, but without awns : the flower is com- 
poſed of two oval and pointed valves; theſe are hollowed 
compreſſed, a little longer than the valves of the cop, 
and without beards or awns; the ſtamina are three capil- 
lary filaments; the antheræ are ſplit at their ends; the 
germen of the piſtillum is wund the ſtyles are two, 
reflex and hairy; tlie ſtigmata are hairy alſo; the flower 
adheres cloſely to the ſeed, and does not open to let it 
out; the ſeed is ſingle, oblong, and pointed at both ends, 
and ſomewhat flatted. There are twenty-five ſpecies 
enumerated by Linuæus. Seee GRass. 

POARKE-rozt, in Virginia, is uſed to denote the ſolanum 

bacciferum. The Indians uſe it for a purge, though 

commonly deemed a poiſon. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 454 5 1. 

POCATSJET II, H. M. in Botany, the name of a ſmall 

ſhrub which grows in Malabar. The leaves powdered, 
and ſprinkled upon vlcers, repreſs luxuriant and fungous 
fleſh; and taken internally, they excite a ſweat, and di- 
miniſh the paroxyſm of an intermitting fever. 

Of the bark and root, powdered, and mixed with oil, 
an unguent is made, ſaid to be good for the itch, and 
other cutaneous diſorders. | 

POCCOON, in Botany, See Puccoon. | | 

POCHARD, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of wild- 

duck, called by ſome the penelops and rothals, and by 

many in Engliſh the red-headed widgeon. | 

It is larger than the common widgeon, and is ſhorter and 

thicker bodied. 5 

POCK. See Pox. 

Pock-weod. See GUAIACUM, . | 

POCKET Jheriffi, in Law, ſheriffs nominated of the ſole 
authority of the crown. See SHERIFF, 

POCKET of wool, is half a ſack. See SACK of woot. 

The pocket contains uſually twenty-five hundred weight 
of wool, Te | 

PockET in/iruments, in Surgery, are ſuch as a ſurgeon 
ought always to have in readineſs, and may conveniently. 
carry about him in a proper caſe : theſe are two laucets 
of different ſizes; the one proper to open abſceſſes, the 
other ſmaller, for bleeding; a pair of ſtraight ſciſſars, uſe- 
ful on many occaſions ; a pair of crooked ſciſſars, proper to 

be uſed in dividing fiſtulæ, and in ſeveral other caſes ; 2 

air of forceps with teeth at one end, to remove dreſl- 

| ings, and upon occaſion to extract ſplinters or thorns 3 
theſe are alſo ſerviceable to the ſurgeon in his anatomical 
exerciſes; they are commonly made of ſteel, but thoſe 
of ſilver are much neater ; a razor; a ſtrait inciſion-xnift; 
a crooked inciſion-knife: a ſtrait double-edged inciſion- 
knife; a probe with one end broad and thin, proper for 
diſcovering a fiſſure in the cranium, and for many other 
uſes; and the other end rounded, to examine the depth 
and ſituation of wounds and ulcers. The neateſt probes 
are made of ſilver, though they are frequently made alſo 
of ſteel, ivory, or whalebone ; a grooved probe or di- 
rector; to direct the edge of the knife or ſeiſſars in open” 
in ſinuſſus, or fiſtulæ, that by this means the ſubjacent 
veſſels, nerves, and tendons, may remain unhurt. Th 


given by man 
NA, called alſo 


lungs, or 


groun(. 
aſthmas, 


| 


upper end of this inſtrument, ſometimes is ernament 4 


POD ä 


and ſerves only for a handle; ſometimes it is made in | or number of feet laid out by ſurveyors : it was the fame 
form of a ſpoon, to contain powder to ſprinkle upon | with what the Romans called PRDATURA. N 
wounds or ulcers; ſometimes alſo this is made forked at | PODIUM, in the Theatre of the Ancients, the wall that ſe- 
tthe end, to divide the frenum of the tongue; a ſpatula parated the ORCHESTRA from the $CENE. Mem. de 

to depreſs the tongue, in order to examine the ſtate of Acad; vol. 1 po 109057 fd ik Porch a eo ge | 
the tonſils, uvula, and fauces, when they are affected | PODOMETER, for PEDOMETER. See PEDOMETER, 
with any diſorders; itis alſo uſed to ſuſpend the tongue | PODONIPTA, formed from ng, woos, foot, and vir, 
when the frænum is to be divided; for which purpoſe it | 7 wa/h, a name given to ſome of the rigid Ax ABA P- 
is to be made with a fiſſure at its extremity, and ſhould iss, who enjoin it has an obligation upon the mem- 
therefore rather be made of filver than of any other me- bers of their community to waſh one another's feet, in 
tal. Beſides theſe, there ſhould be an e Logger compliance with the example of Chriſt. | 
for ſpreading plaſters, ointments, and cataplaſms ; and | PODOPHYLLUM. See Duck's Jobs” > 
ſometimes by means of their fulcated extremity they are | PODURA, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of the aptera in- 
of ſervice in railing up fractured bones of the cranium; | ſects. Its characters are, that it has fix feet formed for 
ſeveral needles mult alſo be kept here, ſome ſtraight, and | running; that it has two octonous eyes; a bifurcated in- 
others crooked, for the ſtitching up of wounds, taking | flexed tail, formed for leaping ; and long ſetaceous an- 
up of arteries, and many other uſes. Heiſter's Surg. | tennæ. There are fourteen ſpecies: See PucRo mw. 
p. 12. = | | PAZANOPSIA, mwaarodin, in Antiquity, a name ſometimes 
POCKET medicines. See MEpiciNnE. . mY iven to the feſtival Py aNEPSIA. ; 

POCO allegro, in the Italian Muſie, is not fo faſt as al- | POEM, poema, wnua, a compoſition in verſe, of a due 


Sos re | | SLE length and meaſure. | e . 
Poco largo, intimates to play or ſing a little ſlow. See Po Ms, carmina, are of various kinds; ſome denominated 
Lans. | from the perſons who firſt invented, or moſt uſed them; 


Poco meno allegro, is uſed to ſignify that the part it is joined | as the Archilotian, Sapphic, &c. Others from their 
to ſhould be played or ſung in a little leſs gay manner | compoſition, as the monocolon, conſiſting of one kind of 
than allegro requires. 1 7 Z verſe; dicolon, of two; and tricolon, of three kinds. 
Poco preſto, ſerves to let us know that we ought to ſing or | Others from their entireneſs or deficiency ; as brachycata- 
play that part to which it is annexed, not quite ſo quick | /-us, which in every verſe wants two ſyllables; cata- 
as preſto requires it ſhould, _ | Ileus, which wants one; acatalectus, none; and hypery- 
POCUMMA, in Botany, a name given by the people of | catalectus, which hath a ſyllable too much, which, if cut 
Guinea to a ſpecies of plant which they uſe as an aſtrin- | off at the beginning of the next verſe, the verſe is ſaid to 
gent. Their manner of taking it is very ſingular; for | be hypermeter, See ACATALECTIC, - &c. Others are 
they put the leaves among their dough, and bake them | denominated from the ſubject matter; as the apobater ion, 
into a maſs with the bread, and then eat the whole toge- | epibaterion, epinicion, epithalamium, genethliac, pr epemptic, 
ther in their food. Phil. Tranſ. N 232, 5 elegiac, ſatiric, epicedion, epithaph, threnos or lamentation, 
POD, among Botani/ts, a ſpecies of pericarpium, conſiſting | encomiaſtic, panegyric, ſoteric, lyric, paſtoral, & c. Others 
of two valves, which open from the baſe to the point, from the manner of narration ; as exegetic, which relates 
and are ſeparated by a membranaceous partition, from | a thing under the author's own perſon, dramatic, and 
which the ſeeds hang by a kind of funiculus umbilicalis. | epic, See each, on its proper head, Epic, Drama, 
It is in plain language the ſhell or huſk of any kind of | &c. To theſe may be added, odes, eclogues, and idyl- 
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Pop ARA lini, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the] taſte, are juſtly canked by Mr. Addiſon in the claſs of 
later Greek writers to cu/cuta, or dodder, when found | falſe wit. Such are the acroſtic, engima, anagram, cento- 
growing on the linum of flax. The Latins have called | chronogram, proteus, echo, &c. | 
this epilinum, as they do the dodder growing on thyme | POENITENTES, in the church of Rome, a deſignation 
epithymum; the earlier Greeks called this linozs/tes. | given to heretics, who being admoniſhed by the eceleſia- 
Where this dodder takes root in a field of flax, it gene- | tical judge, have abjured their errors, and given ſuffi. 
rally occupies many plants; and where it twines round | cient ſatisfaction to the biſhop or inquiſition. Confiſca- 
them it cauſes protuberances and ſwelling, and has there- tion of goods is a puniſhment. common to all heretics ; 
fore been reſembled to the gout on that plant. I but if they confeſs and abjure of their own accord, with- 
PODAGRARIA, in Botany, a name given by many au- | out being formerly proſecuted, this part of their puniſh< 
thors to the leſſer wild angelica, called alſo Herba Ge-] ment is uſually remitted. See IN Is ITION. 
rardis. | | POEROU, in Natural Hiftory, a name given at Otaheite 
PODARIA, in the Hi/tory of Inſects, a claſſical name com- | in the South Seas to the hibiſcus tiliaceus of Linnæus, of 
eng all ſuch inſeQs as have limbs, but no wings. | the bark of which they make matting, coarſe cloth, and 
ill, Sec APTERA. | | ropes and lines from the thickneſs of an inch to the ſize 
Of this claſs there are two ſubdiviſions. 1. Such aptera] of a ſmall packthread. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. ii. 
podaria as have oblong bodies with numerous legs, or | p. 217. | 5 | | | | 
more than fix pair: theſe are the julus, or gally-worm ; | POESY, poeſis. See PoE TRY | | 
the ſcolopendra, or centipes ; and the oniſcus, or wood- | The word is formed from the Greek @otnots, of mas, 
louſe. 2. The aptera podaria with ſhorter bodies, and | facio, fabricer, fingo, I make, I frame, I invent. 
leſs numerous legs, or fewer than ſix pair. This ſubdi- | Hence alchemy, or the art of making gold, we anciently 
viſion contains numerous genera, as the pulex; the po-] called po, chryſopoeſy, . &c. 
dura or puceron, the pediculi of various kinds, the mo- | POET, poeta, an author who compoſes poems or diſcourſes 
noculi, the acari, the aranei, the ſcorpio, and a great | in verſe. | W 
many others. See GALLY=worm, 59COLOPENDRA, &c.| Cicero relates it as a ſaying of Democritus and Plato, that 
PODERIS, nens, from mes, pes, and apo, apts, in An-] there could be no good poet fine afflatu furoris, without 


pulſe. See PERICARPIUM, and SILIQUA. | | Ham: | | 

PODAGRA, woda thus called from me, foot, and apa | To this head muſt alſo be referred ſeveral other poetical | 
captura, ſeizure, in Medicine, the gout in the feet, . compoſitions of a leſs ſerious kind, which the idly-labour- | 
PoDAGRA dentium, ſometimes, though with impropriety | ing vein of little poets has produced into the world, and | 
enough, is uſed for the TO0TH-ach, | which, though ſrequently admired by perſons of a low | 
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tiquity, a robe hanging down to the feet; but it is chiefly 4 tinfure of madneſs ; and Ariſtotle calls poets expreſly, 1 

uſed to expreſs a linen garment, a ſurplice, a ſhirt. The] maniact, maniacs, madmen. 1 © . 

Jewiſh prieſts were covered with this kind of long ſur-| M. Spanheim tells us, that the Arab authors are more | 1 

palices, during the time of their attendance. in the tem-] poetically given than thoſe of any other people; and adds 154 

ple; and this was the proper habit of their order. that there are more verſes among the Arabians than | 3 
POD ESTA, or PoTEsSTA, a magiſtrate, or officer of juſ= | among all the other nations of the world put together. 3 
Ace and policy, in a free city. — I The Greek word mourns, poet, ſignifies mater, from woas TY 
The name is originally Italian, pode; and is chiefly ap-] facie, I male; whence the poers were anciently alſo called | i by 


plied to certain magiltrates of Venice and Genoa, whoſe } Fatiſts. The name they were properly denoted by among 
function is to adminilter juſtice in thoſe republics, the Romans, was vwates, which ſignifies alſo prophet. [i 
The pode/ta in Venice correſponds to the prætor in ancient! By a law of the emperor Philip, inſerted in the Code; = 
Rome, though appeals lie from his deciſions to the new lib. x. tom. Iii. poets are expreſly excluded from the im- as 
Auditors, or the new civil quaranty, See QUARANTIA, munities granted the profeſſors of all other ſciences. a 
'ODEX; in Anatomy, &c. the ſame with anus, or fun- | Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Taſſo, are the chief, almoſt 
dament. . the only epic poets. Sophocles, Euripides, Shakſpeare, 
PODICERS, in Ornithology, a name given by many to the] Otway, Corneille, and Racine, are the beſt tragic pets. 
ſeveral kinds of colymbi, or divers, as they are alſo called | Ariſtophanes, Menander, Plautus, Terence, Fletcher, 
in Engliſh ar/e-foots : from their legs being placed very | Johnſon, Moliere, &c. the chief comic poets. Horace, 
backward on their bodies, by which means they have | Cowley, Malherbe, and Rouſſeau, excelled as lyric poets. 
great advantages in ſwimming and diving. | And Juvenal, Perſius, Regnier, Boileau, Dryden, and 
MUS, mwod:o,wes, among the Greeks, a certain ſpace, | Oldham, as ſauric poets, | | 


Pokr, 


1 PoETICAL juftice is chiefly uſed in reſpect to the drama, 


- verſe. 


Pon r, Jaurrat, See Lauknat. 3 
Popr, Provengal. See PROVENCAL, and TROUBADOURS. 
POETICAL, m01m7wo;, ſomething that relates to poetry or 

| poets: | In this ſenſe we ſay, a poetical genius, a poetical 
hraſe, poetical licence, poetical fury, &c. 5 

Moſt languages have their poetica words, which are never 

uſed on other occaſions. Theſe prove of great advantage 
to the poets, who are hereby enable to raiſe the ſtyle and 

diction into the poetica character, with the greater caſe. 


in their language; for want whereof, their poetry ap- 
pears in two familiar a garb, not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from the common language. It is too reſerved, not be- 
ing allowed any boldneſs or flights, but what might paſs 

in profe. To this, in good. meaſure, is attributed the 
little ſuceeſs their authors have met with in the epic way. 


to denote à diſtribution of rewards, and puniſhments to 


the ſeveral perſons, at the cataſtrophe or cloſe of the | 
piece, anſwerable to the ſeveral characters they have ap- 


See CHaRAcTER. | 


* 


peared in. | | 
Whatever difficulties and diſtreſſes the virtuous and in- 


nocent may labour under, and how proſperouſly ſoever 


it may go with the wicked, in the courſe af the piece; 


the poet uſually takes care to give each of them their due 
| before he parts with them. But it is controverted whe- 


ther this piece of juſtice be indiſpenſable, and whether it { 


may not be allowed to 
flouriſhing. 
POETICAL licence. 
PoE TIcAL numbers, 


leave virtue oppreſſed, and vice 


See LICENCE. 5 
See NUMBERS. | g 


PoETICAL ring and ſetting. See RisING and SETTING. | 


The ancient poets, referring the riſing, &c. of the ſtars 
to that of the ſun, make three kinds of riſing and ſetting, 
"viz. COSMICAL, ACRONICAL, and HELIACAL, 
POETICS, poegzcee, worn rien, the doctrine of poetry, or the 
laws and rules of conducting pieces, or compolitions of 
poetry. Ariſtotle's Poetics is a work infinitely valued ; 
and M. Dacier's comment thereon is one of his beſt 


poo we have. Horace, Vieta, Voſſius, and Scaliger, 


ave likewiſe publiſhed Poetics in Latin; the duke of 
Buckingham in Engliſh ; and Menardiere, Hedelin, and 
Deſpreaux, in French. | | 


The word is formed from the Greek moulpia, of wolso, 
Facio, I make. e 1 OT es | 
If a verſe be conſidered as a mere ſeries of juſt fix feet 
following one after another in the ſame line, poetry and 
_ verſification will appear two very different things; but 


Boſſu, in his idea of verſe, includes cadences, peculiar | 


conliruCtions, arrangements, and expreſſions unknown 
in common diſcourſe 3. and above all, a certain noble, 
bold, elevated, and metapborical turn and manner of | 
_ diction. Theſe, he obſerves, are ſo eſſential to poetry, 
that without them the moſt exact arrangement of long 
and ſhort ſyllables make little elſe but a kind of meaſured 
proſe; whereas theſe, in a diſcourſe that has no poetical 
feet or meaſures, do yet give it the poetical character, 
and make it a kind of unmeaſured poetry. 25 4 
The rules of poetry and veſifying are taught by art, and 
acquired by ſtudy; but this force and elevation of thought, 


which Horace calls, ſomething divine, and which alone 


makes the poetry of any value, muſt be derived from na- 
ture: or, according to Ariſtotle, from ſome happy tranſ- 
ports, to which that author gives the name of madneſs : 
 EvPueog d woinTiny eri & ways, But there muſt be con- 
ceived a juſt ſolid judgment, to direct and govern this 
ſury of the poet's imagination. 4 | 
Hence the critic concludes, that the end of poetry is to 
pleaſe ; its cauſe, either the excellence of the poet's ge- 
nius, or a poetical fury, and tranſport of the foul, ma- 
nageable by the judgment; itt matter, lo 
| ſyllables, and ſeet compoſed hereof, with words furniſhed 
by grammar; and its form, the arrangement of all theſe | 
things in juſt and agreeable verſe, expreſſing the thoughts 
and ſentiments of the author after the manner already 
mentioned. | | | — 
But, after all, how narrow are theſe bounds, if we con- 
fider poetry in the light wherein the works of Homer and 
Virgil have ſet it? What is here laid down pretends to 
no praiſe, which a mere tranſlator may not riſe to, and 
which the war of Catiline might not merit, if turned out 
of the proſe of Salluſt, It is with reaſon, therefore, that 
we diſtinguiſh the /ow and ſimple from the greater poetry: 
by giving the ſormer the title of ver/ification ; and that 
we make poetry and werſification two diſtin arts: in ef- 
felt, there is not more difference between grammar and 


— EEE 


rhetoric, than between the art of making verſes, and that 


of inyenting poems. 
The greater poetry, then, conſiſts principally in fiction, 
or the invention of fables ; in the expreſüng of things by 


the art of compoling poems, or pieces in | 


— * 
* 


3 a 


and ſhort | 


— — — _—_ 


of the Deity, and there being nothing ſo 
or of ſuch general uſe to mankind as ſuch 


map be agreeably diſguifed: {x | 
In this view, ſcaree any poems retain the nature and el. 


comedy; the reſt, be they elegies, fatires, 


ries and allegories. The truth was b 
The French often lament the want of a ſet of ſuch words 


. 


— ( 


ſpace was required for this than for tragedy, which is 


1 


bo 


allegoties and metaphors; and in the inventing: or; 
tions, under which the truths which the poet EN 


ſence of the grand poetry, but the epopcia, tragedy, and 
| ſong! | 
they will, come under the name of — hoo 
The ancient eloquence, it is obſerved, was full of m2... 
them uſually di 
| we under thoſe ingenious erde called wy 1 
les, q. d. word; as if there were as much difference 
between theſe ſabulaus — of the learned, and the 
common language, as between the ſpeech pecu); 
man and the voice of brutes. re 
At firſt fables were chiefly uſed in treating of the die 
nature, after the manner they then on ber of 95 — 
occaſioned the firſt poets to be called awvines, and poet 
the language of the gods. The divine attributes they ſe 4 
rated into a number of perſons; becauſe the weakneſ. of 
1 yur pes xg n ſo much power, and 
o much action, in a ſimplicity fo ſtrict and indivi 
IE of God. - +: * . SACS 1 hs 
or could they ſpeak of the operation of this almiohte 
cauſe, without ſpeaking likewiſe of its effef. 2s "36 | 
therefore added phylics to their theology, handling bor 
after the ſame manner, without quitting their veils or al- 
legories. F494 on 5 
Now man being the moſt conſiderable of all the work! 


roper for poets, 


a ſubject 


doctrine of manners in the ſam= way as they had done 


. divinity and phyſiology: and hence aroſe the epopceia or 


epic poem. 4 _ 
The epic poets have done with regard to morality, jult 
the contrary of what the divine poets did for their theo- 
logy. As the too great diverſity of divine actions and 
perfections, ſo little proportioned to our underſtanding, 
occaſioned the latter to divide the fingle idea of the ſim- 
ple efſenge of God into ſeveral perſons under different 
names, as Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, &c. fo, on the con- 
trary, the nature of moral philoſophy, which never gives 


any rules for particular things, occaſioned the epic poets 


to unite in one ſingle idea, in the ſame perſon, and even 
in a ſingle ation, whatever of the like kind occurs in 
different perſons and different actions. 


Thus, ſays Ariftotle, poetry teackes moral philoſophy, 


not by reciting hiſtorically what Alcibiades has done or. 


ſuffered, but propoſing what ſuch a perſon, whom the 
poet calls by any name he pleaſes, would neceflarily or 
probably have done or ſaid on the like occaſion. It is in 
this manner that poetry repreſents either the unhappy con- 
ſequences of deſigns ill concerted, of wicked actions, &c. 
or the reward of good actions, and pleaſure reaped from 
a deſign laid in virtue, and conducted by prudence. 
Thus, according to our critic, the poetical actions and 
pions are all feigned, allegorical, and univerſal, not 
biſtorical and ſingular. This is likewiſe the ſentiment of 
Horacez who adds, that poets teach morality as well as 
hiloſophy ; but the preference herein he gives to Homer. 
his advantage of the poets over mere philoſophers ariſes 
hence, that all poetry is an imitation. Now imitation is 
a thin 38 natural; and hence this manner of 
propoling things becomes better fitted to engage the au- 
ditors. Again imitation is an inſtruction given by ex- 
amples z and examples are the more proper to perſuade, 
becauſe they prove the thing poſlible, In effect, imita- 
tion is ſo much the nature of poetry, that, Ariſtotle tells 


us, it is to this the art owes its riſe. 


But the poets, by becoming philoſophers, did not ceaſe 

to be divines ; on the contrary, the morality they taught 

obliged them fre N to introduce the Deity in their 
0 


works; and the ſhare ſo auguſt a Being had in the ac- 


tion, obliged the poet. to make it grand, important, and 


conducted by the perſons of kings and princes, 

Add to this that it likewiſe obliged the poet to think and 
ſpeak after a manner elevated above the common pitch of 
men, and to uſe phraſes equal, in ſome meaſure, to the 


divine perſons he introduced; and to this purpoſe ſerved 


the poetical, figurative language, and the majeſty of he- 
roic verſe. > | 
To convey their truths to the beſt advantage, and adapt 
them to the particular purpoſes they were intended for, 
youth found out various forms, Hence the epopœia and 
drama. | ; | 
Epic poetry is more for the habits and manners than the 
Ea theſe laſt riſe all at once, and their violence is 
ut of a ſhort durstion ; but the habitudes are cooler and 
more gentle, and riſe and fall more ſlowly. | 
The epic action, therefore, could not be reſtrained to 3 
day or two, as that of the drama ; a longer and a juſter 


ly 


PO 


only for the paſſions. And hence aroſe a {ill greater 
difference between tragedy and the epopceia, 


For the tragic violence required a ſtronger and more live- | 


ly repreſentation than the epic; and accordingly it con- 


 Gfts wholly in the action, the poet never ſpeaking, as he 


does in the epopœia, where there are no actors. 


PoeTRY, the laws of epic and dramatic, ſee under Epic, 


CHARACTER, INVOCATION, DRAmATiC, THEATRE, 
TRAGEDY, COMEDY, ACT, SCENE, and SENTIMENT. 
For the lower ſorts of PoE TRV, ſee ODE, Sons, Epi- 
GRAM, ELEGY, SATIRE, &c. | 

For the hiſtory of Engliſh poetry, we refer the reader to 
Mr. Warton's learned, comprehenſive, and accurate work 


on this N 


POETS's caſſia, or poet's roſemary, in Botany, ofyris, a genus 


of the dioecia diandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: it is | 


male and female in different plants, and the empalement 
of the flower is of one leaf, which is divided into three 
acute ſegments ; the flower has no petals, but thoſe on 
the male plants have three ſhort ſtamina ; the female have 
a germen, which changes to a globular berry, having a 


ſingle ſeed. There is but one ſpecies, a native of the 


ſouthern parts of Europe. 


The whole plant being aſtringent, it is likely to be of | 


efficacy in fluxes of the belly, and other diſorders of that 


P 


ged; the end of the nole is armed with four ſharp up- 


kind. Ray. 


OGGE, the cataphractus cor rus of Linnzus, in 7chthyo- | . 


logy, the name of a ſmall ſea-fiſh very common on moſt 


of the Britiſh coaſts, and ſeldom more than five inches and | 


a half in length ; the head is large, bony, and very rug- 


right ſpines; on the throat are a number of ſhort white 
beards; the teeth are very ſmall, ſituated in the jaws; 


the body is octagonal, and covered with a number of {trong | 


bony cruſts, divided into ſeveral compartments; the ends 


of which project into a ſharp point, and form ſeveral 


 echinated lines along the back and ſides, from the head 


to the tail; the firſt dorſal fin conſiſts of fix [piny rays ; 
the ſecond is placed juſt behind the firſt, and conſiſts of 
ſeven ſoft rays; the pectoral fins are broad and rounded, 
and are compoſed of fifteen rays. See Tab. IV. of Fiſh, 
Ne 37. | D 


There is an American cataphractus, much reſembling chis, 


but having three angles on the hinder part of its head, 


one on each ſide, and the third in the middle; and its 


upper chap elliptic, and its mouth a little prominent; its 


head is covered with a brown and bony helmet; and its 


back, ſides, and tail, with ſcales of the ſame colour, en- 


raven with ſmall parallel lines, and of a rhomboidal 
| Ii 3 its belly is covered with a thin limber ſkin. 


7060, a name by which the inhabitants of the Phillipine 


iſlands call their quai: it is very like our common quail, 
but ſmaller, 


POINCIANA, in Botany. See BARBADOEs flower-fence. 


POINSON, in the Manege, is a little point or piece of ſharp | 


pointed iron, fixed in a wooden handle, which the 


cavalier holds in his right hand when he means to prick a | 
leaping horſe in the croupe, or beyond the end of the 


ſaddle, in order to make him yerk out behind. 


POINT, derived from pundtum, which is formed from pun- 


gere, to prick, is a term in various arts, 


PoinTs, in Engli/h Antiquity, were a neceſſary article in 


the dreſs at leaſt of men; and mention of them fre- 
quently occurs in the ancient comedies and other old 
They were pieces of ſtring about eight inches in length, 


cConſiſting of three ſtrands of cotton yarn, of various 


colours twiſted together, and tagged at both ends with 


bits of tin-plate: their uſe was to tie together the gar- 


ments worn on different parts of the body; particu- 
larly the breeches or hoſe, as they were called: hence 
the phraſe, to untruſs a point. With the leathern doublet 
or jerkin, buttons were introduced, which in time ren- 


dered points uſeleſs. Theſe points continued to be given 


on Aſcenſion-day to boys that perambulatedthe pariſhes, 
together with willow wands, as a kind of honorary re- 


Wards, though diſtinguiſhed only by the name of tags, 


and become uſeleſs. 


| Pornr, in Architecture. Arches of the third point, and 


arches of the fourth point. See ARCHES, 


PoiNT, gauge. See GAUGE. 


Poder, in Aſtronomy, is a term applied to certain parts or 


places marked in the heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by pro- 

per epithets. : Eres 
he four grand points or diviſions of the horizon, viz. 

the eat, weſt, north, and ſouth, are called the cardinal 
ointss See CARDINAL : ſee alſo EasT, WEST, &c. 
he zenith and nadir are the vertical points. 

The points, wherein the orbits of the planets cut the 
lane of the ecliptic, are called the nodes 

The points, wherein the equator and ecliptic interſect, 

are called the equinoctial points, Particularly that, whence 


$oi4t  * 
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the ſun aſcends towards the north pole, is called the vernal : 
point. | 

gittumnal point. jf p Bn Irs be tot 
The points of the ecliptic, where the ſun's aſcent above 


And that, by which he deſcends to the ſouth pole, the 


the equator, and deſcent below it, terminate, are called 


the ſolſtitial points, Particularly the former of them the 
eſtival or ſummer point, the latter, the brumalor winter point. 


PoinTs, in Elefricity, are thoſe acute terminations of 


bodies which facilitate the paſſage of the electrical fluid 


From or td ſuch bodies. | 


Mr. Jallabert was, probably, the firſt perſon who oblerr⸗ 
ed that a body, pointed at one end and round at the other, 
produced different appearances upon the ſame body, ac- 


cording as the pointed or round end was preſented to it. 


But Dr. Franklin firſt obſerved and evinced the entire 
effect of pointed bodies, both in drawing and throwin 

off electricity at greater diſtances than other bodies could 
do it; though he candidly acknowledges, that the power 
of points to throw off the electtic fire was communi- 
cated to him by his friend Mr. Thomas Hopkinſon. 


Dr. Franklin electrified an iron ſhot three or four inches 


in diameter, and obſerved, that it would not attract a 
thread, when the point of a needle, communicating with 


the earth, was preſented to it; but he found it impoſlible 


to electriſy an iron ſhot, when a ſharp needle lay upon 
it. He alſo obſerved, that a piece of leaf gold, ſuſpend- 
ed between two plates (ſee Experiments in ELECTRI- 
ciTY, Exp. 7.) always removed farther from that plate 


to which its ſharpened point was preſented ; and that if | 
one of the points was very blunt and the other very ſharp, 
it would be ſuſpended in the aic by its blunt end, though, 


no eleCtrified plate was held below it. 


Tbis remarkable property, poſſeſſed by pointed bodies, 


of gradually and filently receiving or throwing off the 


electric fluid has been evinced by a variety of familiar ex- 
_ periments. Thus, if one hand be applied to the outſide 


coating of a large jar fully charged, and the point of a 
needle held in the other, be directed towards the knob 
of the jar, and moved gradually near it, till the point of 


the needle touches the knob or ball, the jar will be entirely 


diſcharged, ſo as to give no ſhock at all, or a ſhock ſcarce 
ſenſible, | | 


In this caſe the point of the needle has gradually and 


filently drawn away the ſuper-abundant electricity from 


the eleCtrified jar. | 
Farther, if the knob of a braſs rod be held at fuch a di- 
ſtance from the prime conductor, that ſparks may eaſily 
eſcape from the latter to the former whilſt the machine is 
in motion; and when this is the caſe, if the point of a 


needle be preſented, though at twice the diſtance of the 
rod from the conductor, no more ſparks will be ſeen 
paſling to the rod: when the needle is removed, the ſparks 
will be ſeen, but upon preſenting it again they will diſ- 


appear, ſo that the point of the needle draws off ſilently 

- almoſt all the fluid, which is thrown by the cylinder or 
globe of the machine upon the prime conductor. This 
experiment may be varied, by fixing the needle upon the 


prime conductor with the point upwards ; and then, 
though the knob of a diſcharging rod or the knuckle of 


the finger be brought very near the prime conductor, and 
che excitation be very ſtrong, no ſpark will be perceived, 


or i there be any, it will be exceedingly ſmall. 
The influence of points is alſo evinced in the amuſing ex- 


periment, commonly called the electrical horſe-race. See 
Experiments in ELECTRICITY, Exp. 11. 


Again, if a ſmall lock of cotton be ſuſpended from the 
prime conductor by a thread and eleArified, its filaments 
will repel one another, and extend themſelves towards 
the neareſt conductor; but if the finger or the knob of a 
rod be preſented to it, it will move toward the finger or 
knob, and endeavour to touch it: at the ſame time let a 
pointed needle be preſented with the other hand to the 
cotton a little above the end of the finger, and it will 
ſhrink upwards and move towards the prime conductor; 


but upon removing the needle, the cotton will return to- 


wards the finger; on preſenting the needle again, it will 
ſhrink; and hence it is inferred, that the point of the 


_ needle draws off the electric fluid from the cotton, ſo that 


it is capable of being attracted by the prime conductor, 
an effect which the finger or blunt end of the wire could 


not produce. See 'THUNDER-houye, 


The late Mr. Henly exhibited the efficacy of pointed bo- 
dies by ſuſpending a large bladder, well blown and co- 
vered with gold, ſilver, or braſs leaf, by means of gum 
water, at the end of a ſilken thread fix or ſeven feet long, 
hanging from the cieling of a room, and eleQtrifying the 
bladder by giving it a ſtrong ſpark with the knob of a 
charged bottle : he then preſented to it the knob of a wire, 
which cauſed the bladder to niove towards the knob, and 
when nearly in contact to give it a ſpark; and thus to 
diſcharge its electricity. * giving the bladder anothet 
11 
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ſpark, and preſenting to it the point of a needle, the 


bladder was not attracted by the point, but rather receded 
from it, eſpecially if the needle was ſuddenly preſented 
towards it. But experiments evinIng the efficacy of 
pointed bodies for filently receiving or throwing off the 
electric fluid, may be infinitely diverſified according to 
the fancy or convenience of the electtician; and in a 
work of this kind it is needleſs to enumerate them. 


In connection with this ſubjeQ it may be proper to re- 
member, that, in caſe of points throwing off or receiving 


electricity, a current of air is ſenſible at an cleArified 
point, which is always in the ditection of a point, whe- 


ther the electricity be poſitive or negative. This fact has 


been ſufficiently aſcertained by many electricians, and 
particularly by Dr. Pneltley and ſig. Beccaria : the ex- 
plication of it will be ſubjoined in the ſequel of this 
ticle. 1 | | 
Dr. Prieſtley contrived to exhibit the influence of this 


current on the flame of a candle, preſented to a pointed 


blaſt was ſo ſtrong (and in both caſes alike) as to lay bare 
the greateſt part of the wick, the flame being driven from 


the point; and the effect was the ſame, whether the 
electric fluid iſſued out of the point or entered into it. 


He diverſified this experiment in a variety of ways, by 


placing the flame between two points, variouſly circum- 


ſtanced in their connection with the prime conductor, 


electriſied poſitively, and the floor; with the rubber and 
the floor; with the rubber and the conductor, &c. He 


wire, electriſied negatively as well as poſitively. 'The | 


alſo tried the force of this current upon paper vanes, , 


ſtuck into the ſides of a cork, which by means of a needle 
Was ſuſpended on a magnet: theſe vanes he held two or 


three inches from the point of a wire, communicating 


with the outſide coating of a jar placed upon an electrical 
ſtand, and he obſerved, that whenever he took a ſpark 
from the wire communicating with the inſide, the vanes 
were ſtrongly blown upon and made to turn, as if the 


current of air had flowed from the point; in which caſe, 


according to De. Franklin's theory, the electric fluid was 
entering it. If they were made to turn the contrary way, 


the current ſoon ſtopped them, and never failed to bring 


them back and make them move as before. This expe- 
riment was varied, and vanes were prepared of thin pieces 


of braſs, which are conduCtors, and the eſfeCt was fimi- 
ar to that of the former. Dr. Prieſtley alſo found, as 
Mr. Wilſon had before obſerved, that the vanes would 


not turn in vacuo, nor in a cloſe unexhauſted receiver 
where the air had no free circulation. In much the lame 
manner Beccaria exhibited to ſenſe the influence of the 


| wind or current of air driven from points. See Exp. 11. 


under Experiments in ELECTRICITY. 


| PornTs, theory of. Dr. Franklin endeavoured to account 
for the efficacy of points, by ſuppoling that the baſe on 


which the electric fluid at the point of an electriſied body 
reſted being ſmall, the attraction by which the fluid was 


| Held to the body was flight; and that for the ſame rea- 


ſon, the reſiſtance to the entrance of the fluid was pro- 


portionably weaker in that place than where the ſurface 


was flat: but he was not ſatisfied with this hypotheſis. 
Thefacility with which pointed bodies receive or diſcharge 
the electric fluid may, perhaps, be more ſatisfactorily 
explained by conſidering, that the electric fluid ſuper- 


induced upon an inſulated body, is confined upon that 


body by the ſurrounding air, and that electricity, by be- 
ing continually communicated to the ait, which is never 


a perfect electtic, is gradually diſſipated; whence it fol- 
lows, tbat as a greater or leſs quantity of air is conti- 


guous to a given quantity of electriſied ſurface, that ſur- 


face will loſe its electricity more ſuddenly or more _—_ 


Thus, as the point of a needle, ſuppoſed to be connect- 
ed with an electrified prime conductor, is ſurrounded by 
the air, the electricity will be diſſipated more eaſily from 
that than from any other part of the prime conductor of 
the ſame dimenſions, but expoſed to a leſs quantity of air. 
Beſides, the air about the point may be more eaſily moved 
in conſequence of the <cleCtcical repulſion than at any 


other part of the ſurface of the prime conductor; aud 
new air, i. e. unelectrified air paſſes more frequently by 


it, which taking always part of the electricity of that 
body, farther promotes its diſſipation. When the point- 
ed body is negatively electriſied, it acquires the electric 
fluid through the point more eaſily than through any other 
part of its ſurface ; becauſe the point preſenting the leaſt 
ſurface to the greateſt quantity of air receives a propor- 
tionably greater quantity of the electric fluid. 

Lord Mahon, in his Principles of Electricity, in 1779, ex- 
plains the influence of points in a different manner: be 


. firſt premiſes, that electric atmoſpheres are conſtituted of 


the particles of air ſurrounding the electrified body: if, 


e. gr. the body be poſitively electrified, he maintains that 
it will depoſit, upon all the particles of air that ſurcound 
it, and come ſucceſſively in contact with it, a propor- 
tional part of its ſuperabundant electricity; fo that they 


P01 


will become likewiſe poſitively elecktißed. and 7... 
3 eleQrified A e The ſame e i 
applied, mutatis mutandis, to negativel it Fl 
an vor negative atmoſpheres, 5 ee 
rom this principle, and the obſervation th | 
of an electrical atmoſphere dimitiiſhes, e demi 
as the diſtance from the eleCtrified body increaſes ag pane 
as from other conliderations, his lordſhip Coats. + 
align the cauſe why an electrified body, to which a 5 
jecting point is fixed, parts with or receives electricity 
more readily than a ſmooth cylinder or globular bod ; 
becauſe the ſuperabundant electricity of the body "44 
poling it to be politively electriſied, which, in all cafes, 
tends to quit it, will, when a point is fixed to it. meet 
with leſs reſiſtance to its eſcape; as the point ler. 
beyond the denſe part of the electrical atmoſphere of ho 
body into the rarer, and, conſequently, more unreſiſline 
part of that atmoſphere. But the eſcape of the electrie 
matter from apy part of a ſmooth cylindrical body 1 5 
tively cleCtrified, is prevented or impeded; 3 


becaul 
| cet Pr. 3 e ever 
part of its ſurface is in contact with the denſeſt part of 


its own flrongly reſiſting electric atmoſphere. The ſur 
face too of the point being extremely ſmall, the leſs will | 
be the reſiſtance oppoſed to the eſcape of the ſoperabun- 
dant electricity of the body into that rare part of itg 
electrical atmoſphere into which the point projects. Be- 
lides other illuſtrations of this principle he produces the 
inſtance of a pointed wire, placed between two round 
or prominent metallic bodies, with its point on a level 
with their ſurface. In this fatuation, when preſented to 
an clectrified body, it acts no longer as a point, or on! 
in a very {mall degiee; becauſe the denſe parts of the 
electrical atmoſphere of the two round bodies flows or is 
extended over it. | 5 
As for the current of air iſſuing from the þ-ints of bodies 
electrified plus or minus, Dr. Prieſtley obierves, that it ig 
not more diflicult to be accounted for on Dr. Franklin's 
hypotheſis of poſitive and negative electricity, than an 
other caſe of electrical repultion. The particles of the 
_ atmoſphere, near the points of electtiſied bodies, having 
by their means become pollefled of more or leſs than cheir 
natural ſhare of the electric fluid, mult retire to places 
where they can diſcharge or repleniſh themſelves as occa- 
_ hon may require. If it be aſked why the particles of the 
atmoſphere do not, in the tame manner, recede from all 
the parts of the electrified body, as well as from the 
points, it is anſwered, that as the preſſure of the atmo- 
iphere will prevent a vacuum, and as electrical attraction 
and repulſion are molt powerful at the points of bodies, on 
account of the eaſier entrance or exit of the fluid at the 
points (upon whatever principle that effect depends) the 
electrified atmoſphere, whether negative or poſitive, mult 
fly off at the points preferable to any other places, and the 
weight of the atmoſphere will force the air of the neigh- 
bouring places upon the flatter parts of the electrified con- 
ductor, notwithitanding the real endeavour it may have 
to recede from it. Hilt, of Elect. vol. ii, p. 191, 8v0, 
edit. 1775. 3 „ | 
Beccaria accounts for this phenomeron by obſerving, that 
points, annexed to electrified bodies or preſented to them, 
throw into the contiguous air, or draw from it the electri- 
hed fire with ſuch a force, that in both caſes they repel 
from themſelves the air, either loaded with part of the 
fire with which they ſuperabound, or deprived of its own 
fire, if theſe bodies were themſelves in a ſtate of negative 
electricity: and theſe points, while they drive away the 
air next to them, throw into or draw from the air, which 
laterally ſucceeds the elcCtiical fire; and they do this in 
ſuch a divided manner, that little light or noiſe is pro- 
duced, but with ſuch rapidity, that a great quantity of 
hre is really diſcharged in a {mall {pace of time. He ac- 
cordingly diſtinguiſhes between that tickling ſenſation, 
which the electrical fire excites in us, when the face or 
hand is immerled into the atwoiphere of an clectrified 
body, and the current of air above mentioned. The 
exceſlive fire, he ſays, which actuates this atmoſphere 
drives the natural fire tiom the contiguous air to the face, 


ſenſation of tickling ; but if the body ucar which we 
ſtand be negatively eleQtrificd, the fire within the ſkin 
flows to the external ſurface of it, and thus the fame 
kind of feeling is produced, whether the fire iſſues out 
of the body or patles into it. But the electric wind is 
a real current of air, driven from a point either annexed 
or preſented to a body ſtrongly electrified, and with ſuch 
rapidity, that the direction ot it cannot be diſcerned either 
with the naked eye or with the aſliſtance of any glaſs. 
Artificial Electricity, 1776, p. 331, &c. 

Points, application of the dottrine of. There is not a more 
important fact in the hiſtory of eleCticity than the ulc de 
which the diſcovery of the efficacy of pointed bodies was 
applied. i 

| Dr. Franklin, having aſcertained che ſamcence's of mow 

C 


Kc. and this fire in paſling into the (kin, produces EOS 


pot 


eity and lightning, was immediately led to propoſe a cheap 
and eaſy method of ſecuring buildings from the damage 


of lightning, by fixing a pointed metalline rod higher 
than any part of the building, and communicating with 
the ground or with the neareſt water. See Pointed Me- 
tallie CONDUCTORS. | | | 

This contrivance was actually executed in a variety of 
caſes, and has proved an excellent preſervative : ſome few 
inſtances, however, having occurred, in which buildings 
provided with ſach conductors have been ſtruck and da- 
maged, a controverſy has ariſcn with regard to their ex- 


pediency and utility. In this controverſy Mr. Wilfon has | 


taken the lead, and with him Dr. Muſgrave and ſome few 
other electriclans have concurred in their oppoſition to 
elevated and pointed conductors. They alledge, that 


every point, as ſuch, ſolicits the lightning, and thus con- 


tributes not only to increaſe the quantity of every actual 
diſcharge, but alſo frequently to occaſion a diſcharge 


where it might not otherwiſe have happened : whereas, 


they ſay, if inſtead of pointed conductors, thoſe with 
blunted terminations were uſed, they would as effectually 
anſwer the purpoſe of conveying away the lightning 
ſafely, without the ſame tendency to increaſe or invite it. 


Accordingly, Mr, Wilfon, in a letter to the Marquis of 


Rockingham (Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv. art. 44.) expreſſes his 


opinion, that, in order to prevent lightning from doing 


miſchief to high buildings, large magazines, &c. the ſe- 
veral builings ſhould remain as they are at the top, that 
is, without having any metal above them, either pointed 
or not, by way ot a conductor; but that on the inſide 


of the higheſt part of ſuch a building, and within a foot | 
or two of the top, it may be proper to fix a rounded bar 
of metal, and to continue it down along the ſide of the | 


Wall to any kind of moiſture in the ground. 
On the other band it is urged by the advocates for point- 


ed conductors, that p9ints, inſtead of increaſing an dCtual | 


diſcharge, prevent a diſcharge where it would otherwiſe 
happen, and that blunted conductors tend to invite the 
clouds charged with lightning. Aud it ſeems to be a 
certain fact, that though a ſharp point will draw off a 


charge of electricity Glently at a much greater diſtance | 


than a knob, yet a knob will be ſtruck with a full explo- 
| Gon or thock, the charge being the ſame in both calcs, 
at a greater diſtance than a ſharp point. 

| The efficacy of pointed bodies for preventing a ſtroke of 


lightning is ingeniouſly explained by Dr. Franklin in the | 
following manner: an eye, he ſays, ſo lituated as to view 


horizontally the underſide of a thunder-cloud, will 
ſee it very ragged, with a number of ſeparate fragments 


or ſmall clouds one under another; the loweſt ſometimes | 


not far from the earth. Theſe, as ſo many ſtepping- 
ſtones, aſſiſt in conducting a ſtroke between a cloud and a 
building. To repreſent theſe by an experiment, he di- 
rects us to take two or three locks of fine looſe cotton, 


and connect one of them with the prime conductor by a 


fine thread of two inches, another to that, and a third 
to the ſecond, by like threads, which may be ſpun out of 


the ſame cotton. He then bids us to turn the globe, and 


ſays we ſhall ſee theſe locks extending themſelves towards 
the table, as the lower ſmall clouds do towards the earth, 
but that, on preſenting a ſharp point, erect under the 
loweſt, it will ſhrink up to the ſecond, the ſecond up to 
the firſt, and all together to the prime conductor, where 
they will continue as long as the point continues under 
them. May not, he adds, in like manner, the ſmall 
electrified clouds, whoſe equilibrium with the earth is ſoon 
reſtored by the point, riſe up to the main body, and by 


that means occaſion ſo large a vacancy, as that the grand. 
Letters, p. 121, &c. 


cloud cannot ſtrike in that place. 
Mr. Henly, with a view of determining the queſtion, 
whether points or knobs are to be preferred for the ter- 
minations of conductors made ſeveral experiments, two 
or three of which it may not be improper to recite. 
Having placed two of Mr. Canton's ELECTROMETERS, 
A and B, (Tab. V. Electricity, fig. 35.) inſulated, upon 
ſtands of ſealing wax about ſeven inches aſunder, and as 


far from the end of a prime conductor, eighteen inches 


long, and 11 inch in diameter, with 2 ball at each end, 
24 inch in diameter, the diameter of the electrical 
globe being nine inches; on the top of the box A, he 
placed a wire, projecting three inches from the end of it, 
and terminated by a ball 4 of an inch in diameter: on 
the top of the box B, he placed a ſharp-pointed wire, 
projecting alſo three inches from its end. After giving 
the winch five or fix turns, the balls hanging from the 

box A, were repelled to the diſtance of one inch from 
each other, but thoſe hanging from the box B, ſeparated 
full two inches. 
with a ſinger, the balls at A cloſed, while thoſe at B te- 
mained a full inch aſunder : hence he infers, that a ſharp 
point is much better adapted to draw off lightning than a 
Knob of z Of an inch in diameter, 


cs 


— 


Then touching the prime conductor | 


Por 


in ON IRE WHT SI WL 907 97% { Chg = 
In atiother experiment he infulated three of his Jatgeſt 


Jars, containing together àbout fixteen ſquare feet of 
coated ſurface z from the bottom of theſe jars projected 
a wire terminated-in a ball 4 of an inch in diameter; and 


at the diſtance of 14 iach from it, he placed the inſulated 


ball C (Fg. 36.) on which he brought down the charge of 


the three jars by his diſcharging rod, which leaped from 
thence to the ball in contact with the jats, and diſcharged 


them by a loud and full exploſion: but the ſame thing did 
not happen when he removed the inſulated ball only ones 
eighth of an inch farther from the other. He then re- 


moved the fire which was ierminated hy the ball, and 


placed in its ſtead another of the fame length and dia- 
meter, but very niccly tapered to a point: then placing 
the inſulated ball C one inch from the point, he brought 
down the charge of the three jars as before, which flew 


upon the point and melted it a little; the jars were diſ- 
charged with a loud and full exploſion. 


But having re- 


moved e to the diſtance of 11 inch from the 


point, the charge did not ſtrike it, though much of it 


was preſently drawn off ſilently by the point, as appeared 
by the falling of the index of the electrometer. Whence 
it ſeems probable, that a conductor terminated by a ball 
of three-fourths of an inch in diameter, would be in 


danger of a ſtroke from a highly eleQrified cloud at 4 
much greater diſtance than another with a ſharp termina- 


tion. He alſo varied this experiment by placing the large 
copper ball, C, at ſuch a diſtance from that in contact 
with the jar, that on bringing down the charge by his 


_ diſcharging rod, it ſeemed to remain almoſt undiminiſh- 
ed, though the rod was kept in contact with the prime 


conductor a full minute. Then repeating the experi- 
ment with a point inſtead of a knob, the charge was in 


| Aa great meaſure preſently drawn off ſilently. 


In another experiment, he ſuſpended a large bullock's 
bladder gilded with leaf copper by a ſilken ſtring, at one 
end of an arm of wood, placed horizontally, and turns 
ing freely upon the point of a needle; the bladder was 


balanced by a leaden weight, (ig. 37.) In this ſituation 
be gave the bladder a ſtrong ſpark from the knob of a 


charged bottle, when preſenting towards it a braſs rod, 


terminated by a ball, two inches in diameter, he obſerv- 
ed that the bladder would come towards it at the diſtance _ 
of three inches; and when it had got within one inch 
| of if, it would throw off its electricity in a full and ſtrong | 

ſpark, nearly, if not quite as large as that which it had 


received, But giving it another ſtrong ſpark, and preſent- 


ing towards it a pointed wire, he could never perceive 


that it attended to that, and when it was brought nearly 
into contact with the bladder, there was no ſpark at all, 
ſcarce any ſenſible quantity of electricity remaining in it. 
This experiment was frequently repeated with the ſame 
reſult, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. part ii. art. 18. See 
TrunDER Houſe. | | 


It has been univerſally allowed, that in caſes where the 


quantity of electricity with which thunder-clouds are 


charged is ſmall, or when they move ſlowly in their paſſage 


to and over a building, pointed conduQtors, which draw 
off the electrical fluid ſilently, within the diſtance at 


which rounded ends will explode, will gradually exhauſt 
them, and thus contribute to prevent a ſtroke and pre- 


ſerve the buildings to which they are annexed. | 
But it has been ſaid by thoſe that are averſe to the uſe of 
ſuch conductors, that if clouds of great extent and highly 


electrified, ſhould be driven with great velocity directly 
over them, or if a cloud hanging directly over buildings 
to which they are annexed, ſuddenly receives a charge 


by exploſion from another cloud at a diſtance, ſo as to 
enable it inſtantly to ſtrike into the earth, theſe pointed 
conductors mult take the exploſion ; on account of their 
ſuperior readineſs to admit electricity at a much greater 


diſtance than thoſe that are blunted, and in proportion to 


the difference of that ſtriking diſtance, do miſchief in- 
ſtead of good: and, therefore, they add, that conductors 
terminated by ſharp points are ſometimes advantageou 

and at other times prejudicial : and that, as the purpoſe 
for which conductors are fixed upon buildings is not to 
protect them from one particular ſort of clouds only, but 
if poſſible, from all, it cannot be adviſeable to uſe that 
kind of conduQtors, which if they diminiſh danger on 
the one hand, will increaſe it on the other. Beſides, it 
is pleaded, that if ſharp-pointed conductors are attended 
with any the lighteſt degree of danger, that danger muſt 
be conſiderably augmented by carrying them high up into 
the air, by fixing them upon every angle of a building, 
and making them project in every direction. Such is the 
reaſoning of Dr. — for which we muſt refer to 
his paper in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixviii. part ii. art. 36. 


Mr. Wilſon, diſſenting from the report of a committee 


of the Royal Society, appointed to inſpect the damage 
done byilightning to the houſe of the board of ordnance, 
at Purfleet, in 1779, was led to juſtify his diſſent, and 
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% 
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wo difparage the ufe of pointed and elevated conductors, 


by conſtructing a magnificent apparatus, with which be | 


might produce effects ſimilar to thoſe that had happened 
in the caſe referred to the conſideration and deciſion of the 
committee. | 


With this view he prepared a model of the board-houſe 
at Purfleet, reſembling it as nearly as poſſible in every 


efſential appendage, and furniſhed with conduQors of 


different lengths and terminations. As no apparatus 
| ſufficiently large for repreſenting a thunder-cloud, could 


conveniently be put in motion, he contrived to accompliſh 
the ſame end by moving the niodel of the building, with 
a velocity anſwering to that of the cloud, which he ſtates, 
at a moderate computation, to be about four or five miles 
an hour. In order to conſtruct a proper ſubſtitute for the 
cloud, he joined together the broad rims of one hundred 


and twenty drums, making the ſurfaces formed by the 
ſeveral junctures even with cloth paſted down, and cover- 


ing them with tin-foil. Theſe drums formed a cylinder 
above one hundred and fifty-five feet in length, and above 
ſixteen inches in diameter. The whole cylinder was made 


in four ſeparate parts, three of which could eaſily be 


made to communicate or not with each other : the fourth 
conſiſting of eight braſs drums, was reſerved for a diffe- 
rent purpoſe. The great cylinder, conſiſting of the 
three parts, and containing five hundred and ninety-two 


ſquare feet, was ſuſpended about five or fix feet from the 
floor by ſilk lines, one end of it hanging over the middle 


of the long frame on which the model was propoſed to 


move, and the other being joined occaſionally to the end 
of a wire four thouſand eight hundred feet long, that 
was ſuſpended through the whole ſpace of the room; the 


remote end of this wire hooked on occaſionally at the end 


of the braſs drums, which made a ſeparate cylinder 
about ten feet in length, and which was ſuſpended by ſilk 


lines about fix feet from the floor, in ſuch a manner that 
the fartheſt end thereof from the wire was within nine or 
ten feet from the great cylinder. The long wire with 
the great cylinder and braſs drums made the whole of the 


ſubſtitute for a thunder-cloud, when they were properly 


charged. This apparatus was charged by a machine wit 


one glaſs cylinder, about ten or eleven feet from its neareſt | 


end. The whole of the apparatus was diſpoſed in the 


great room of the Pantheon, and was applied to uſe in 


no leſs than fifty different experiments. 


It is impoſſible within the limits of this article to do 


juſtice to Mr. Wilſon's experiments, or to the inferences 
which he deduces from them, It will be ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve in general, that moſt of his experiments, in which 
the model of the houſe, with pointed or blunted con- 


ductors annexed to it at the fame or different heights, 
and made to move ſwiftly under his large artificial cloud, | 
were intended to ſhew, that conductors with points are 


ſtruck at a greater diſtance, and with a higher elevation 
than thoſe with blunt or rounded terminations : and from 


all his experiments made with pointed and rounded con- 
ductors (provided the circumſtances be the ſame in both) 


he infers that the rounded ones are much the ſafer of the 
two; whether the lightning proceeds from one or more 


clouds ; that thoſe are ſtill more ſafe which (inſtead of |- 
being, as Dr. Franklin recommends, ten feet high) are 
very little, if at all, above the higheſt part of the building 
itſelf; and that this ſafety ariſes from the greater reſiſt- 
ance exerted at the larger ſurface. For a farther ac- | 
count of the apparatus, experiments, and reaſoning of 


Mr. Wilſon, the reader, deſirous of more particular infor- 


mation, is referred to the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixviii. part i. 


art. 15. | 


The committee of the Royal Society, compoſed of nine of 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed electricians in this kingdom, to 
whom the conſideration of the moſt effectual method of 
ſecuring the powder-magazines at Purfleet, againſt the 
effects of lightning, was referred, expreſs their united opi- 
nion, that elevated rods, conſtructed and diſpoſed in the 
manner which they direct, are preferable to low con- 


ductors terminated in rounded ends, knobs, or balls | 
of metal, and that the experiments and reaſons, made 
and alledged to the contrary by Mr, Wilſon, are incon- 


cluſive. | 
Mr. Nairne, in order to obviate the objections of Mr. 


| Wilſon and others, and to vindicate the preference ge- 
nerally given to elevated and pointed conductors, con- 


ſtructed a much more ſimple appatatus than that of Mr. 


Wilſon, with which he made twenty-ſeven well-deſigned 
and well · conducted experiments, which ſeem to prove 


the point as far as it is capable of being proved by our 
artificial electrical apparatus. Of theſe, as the ſubject 
is of importance, it will be proper to give ſome account. 


A is a glaſs cylinder eighteen inches in diameter, B a con- 
ductor of wood, covered with tin-foil, ſix feet long, and 


one foot in diameter, and intended to repreſent a cloud, 


— 


His apparatus and machine are repreſented in fig. 38. 


of 3+ of an inch diameter, in the ſame cir 


_ diſtance of fix feet. 


Pot 


and D a braſs rod on a ſtand communicati 
earth, to the end of which other rods, termihated w; 

balls of a different ſize or a point might be ſcrewed with 
deſigned to repreſent a cohductor to a houſe; 3 
ball, four inches in diameter, being ſcrewed FR t aſs 
end of the rod D, was ſtruck by the ball C, at the bn = 
the charged conductor to the diſtance of ſeventeen 8 


and four-tenths, and ſometimes to nineteen, and even 10 
Iameter; received 


ng with thi 


tony 1 ball, one inch in d 
rokes to the diſtance of about two inches; wh; 

ſucceeded by a hiſſing noiſe, and a contiiined llt bee 
ball, till the diſtance was about ten inches ; after wk 1 
the ſtrokes were renewed and continued to the diſt = 
of 14 78 inches, and occaſionally to 16 & inches: 2801 
was ſtruck to the diſtance of half an inch, 3 | 
luminous till it was removed beyond the ſtriking lte 
as far as thirty-three inches. Inſtead of a ball. 3 
about 34 inches long, terminating in a point, was lubſt. 
tuted in its ſtead, but no ſtrokes happened, though the 
point was almoſt in contact with the ball C; at the ti. 
ſtance of half a tenth of an inch, the point received x 
ſtream of fire ; beyond that diſtance, it was lumino 5 
and ſo continued whilſt it was gradually removed to be 


In another experiment, the ball of four inches in dia 
meter, with a hole through it, was uſed ; through the 
hole a wire projected 3 of an inch beyond the ſurface of 
the ball, and directly pointing to the ball C; but nei. 
ther the ball nor point were ſtruck at any diſtance; the 
point was luminous at the diſtance of thirty rneles 5. 
when the point of the wire was made even with the 
ſurface of the ball, it was ſtruck to the diſtance of 174 
inches. Having ſcrewed a hollow braſs ball 34 inches in 
diameter, with a hole through it, to a braſs hollow 
ſtem, and paſſed a wire through it with its pointed end 
projecting one inch beyond the ſurface of the ball; this 
apparatus was placed on a ſtand communicating by me- 
tal with the earth, at the diſtance of five feet from the 
conduQtor or artificial cloud, and directly oppoſite to it 
ſides; in this caſe the ſtriking diſtance from the ball Ct 
the ball of four inches diameter on the rod D, was 1675 
inches: when the point of the wire, paſſing through the 
ball and ſtem, was made to project nine inches beyond it, 
the ſtriking diſiance only 63, inches. In order to difco= 
ver how far a point or differently ſized balls, with ſmall 
ſeparations in the metallic communication with the earth 
would act to catry off the electric fire of the artificial 
cloud, Mr. Nairne fixed a ſcrew to each end of a ſtick of 
ſealing-wax, and, having paſted a lip of tin-foil over its 
ſurſace, and made a ſsparation of the tin-foil of about 
Jo of an inch, ſcrewed the pointed wire into one end, 
and the other end of the wax to the braſs rod, where the | 
ball with the point projeCting from it was placed in the 
laſt experiment. The ſtand, being placed directly oppo- 
lite to the fide of the artificial cloud, was removed to 
the diſtance at which the light between the ſeparation of 
the tin-foil no longer became viſible, which was above 
ſeven feet. When a ball of J, of an inch was put in 
the place of the point, the light was viſible at the diſtance 
of four feet ſix inches, but with a ball of three inches 
diameter, only at two feet. He took another ſtick of 
wax, 1s inch in diameter, and about ten inches long, 
and, having paſted on it round pieces of tin-foil half au 
inch in diameter, at about half an inch diſtance from 
each other, ſcrewed one end of it to the receiving rod, 
(Hg. 39), the pointed wire being ſcrewed into the other 
end. All the ſeparations of the tin- foil, except two, 
were connected by a piece of braſs Jaid on the wax, and 
the point of the wire was placed nearly in contact with 
the ball: in theſe circumſtances the fire of the charged 
conductor ſtruck into the point, and continued to ſtrike 
till it was gradually removed to the diſtance of 146 inch; 
beyond which diſtance it would not ſtrike, but the point 
continued luminous to the diſtance of three feet. When 
the connecting braſs piece was removed, the point was 
not {truck till it was removed to the diſtance of 4+ inches; 
it continued to be ſtruck to the diſtance of ten inches; 
after which it was not luminous, except when the artiſi- 
cial cloud diſcharged its electric fire into the air, by a di- 
verging pencil from the ball C. gc 
From the experiments above recited, we may infer, tha: 
the artificial cloud ſtiikes at diſtances greater, as the ter- 
mination of the conductor is more blunted ; that the 
ſtriking diſtance is Jeſs as the end of the conductor tends 
more to a point ; and that when the end of a conductor 
is pointed, the point is not ſtruck at any diſtance, but 
continues luminous to a certain diſtance, carrying off 
ſilently the electricity of the artificial cloud. We may 
alſo infer the utility of a pointed rod, even if it projects 
but a ſmall diſtance above the higheſt part of a building; 
that a point within the ſurface of a ball does not prevent 
| the 
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conductors are, the greater is 


1 0 


the ball being ſtruck; that the more elevated our pointed 


the chance of preſerving 


buildings from the effects of lightning; that a conductor 


terminating in a point acts at a much greater diſtance 
than one terminating with a ball, in carrying off the elec- 
tric fire; that the reaſon why the artificial cloud ſtrikes 


to the point, 1s the ſeparation 


or diſcontinuance of the 


metallic part of the conductor; that it ſtrikes farther to 
the point, as the number of ſeparations is increaſed ; and 
that, if the metallic communication with the moiſt earth 
be completed, the charged cloud will not {ſtrike to the 


point. 


Another part of Mr. Nairn's apparatus (ſee fig. 40.) is 
a moveable artificial cloud, conſiſting of a hollow tube of 


wood, With a ball at each end, about fix feet in length; 


from the ends are ſuſpended hollow wooden cylinders | 


E, E, which, together with the balls and tube, are co- 
vered with tin-foil; the axis of the tube reſts on two ſe- 
miaircular hollows in a piece of braſs fixed on the glaſs 
pillar ; round which axis it eaſily moves, and is brought 


to a horizontal poſition by means of two moveable pieces 


F, F. Having put this moveable cloud into an horizon- 
tal poſition, and the braſs on which the axis reſted into 


contact with the end of the artificial cloud B, under each 
of the hollow cylinders E, E, Mr. Nairn * placed ſtands | 
G, G, having a good metallic communication with the 
earth, one of which was furniſhed with a pointed wire, 
and the other with a braſs ball three inches in diameter. 
Each of theſe was placed twelve inches from the bottom 
ol its correſponding cylinder; and when the clouds were | 
charged, the point became luminous, and the moveable 
cloud remained in a horizontal poſition 3 but when the 
operation of crying the two clouds was diſcontinued, 
| ound, that the point had drawn off 
almoſt all the electric fire. When the clouds were again 
charged, and the ſtand with the ball removed, the point 
was luminous, and the moveable cloud remained hori- 
zontal, not being attracted to the point, which carried off 


it was immediately 


the electric fire. But when the clouds were charged, 
the ſtand with the ball reſtored, and that with the pointed 
_ wire removed, the end over the ball was attracted down 


till it came to its ſtriking diſtance, where it diſcharged its 


electricity on the ball in a ſtrong ſpark. It then receded 


a little, and being charged, approached the ball as be- | 
fore, and diſcharged its electricity at once, and thus con- 
tinued ſtriking and receding as long as the two clouds 
were charged. When the pointed wire was replaced, it | 


became luminous, the ſtriking ceaſed, and the moveable 


cloud returned to its horizontal poſition, The effect was 
the ſame, when the pointed wire was placed on the ſame | 


ſide with the ball. The concluſions from theſe experi- 
ments are obvious. From their experiments, in which the 
moveable artificial cloud was made to repreſent a cloud 


in its natural ſtate receiving electric fire from a charged 
cloud, it was found, that the point deprived it of its elec- 
tric fire which it received from the charged one ſo faſt, 


that the artificial cloud could keep conſtantly ſtriking to 
the other end, without repelling it from it ; but that, 


when the ball was placed in the room of the point, in- 


ſtead of the artificial cloud continuing to ſtrike to the 
other end, without repelling that end, it now firſt at- 


tracted and charged it with electricity, then immediately 
repelled it; and being attracted by the ball under the 


other end, it moved down with an increaſing velocity, 
till it came within its ſtriking diſtance, when it diſ- 
charged its electricity on the ball with a loud and ſtrong 
ſpark, and ſo continued alternately receiving and diſ- 

charging its electric fire on the ball, according to the 
known laws of electricity. In another experiment it was 
found, that, though the moveable artificial cloud was in 
great motion, receiving and diſcharging its electric fire 
on the ball, on taking away the ball, and putting the 
point in its place, the artificial ſtorm immediately ceaſed. 
When the cloud is fixed at a certain diſtance between 
the artificial cloud and the point, the fixed cloud, at the 
inſtant it receives the electric ſpark, directly diſcharges 


it again on the point; but without any other alteration, 


beſides making the cloud moveable on its axis, the di- 


ſtances being the ſame, the end of the cloud then recedes 


from the point, and will not ſtrike to it; and this caſe is 
much more agreeable to nature than the other, becauſe 
clouds are not ſixed but floating bodies. 

In order to obſerve the effects of rods terminating with 
balls of different ſizes, or terminating with a point, mor- 
ing ſwiftly under the artificial cloud, Mr. Nairn made 


uſe of the apparatus repreſented in fig. 41. in which H 


is a hollow tube of wood, covered with tin-foil, with a 
heavy weight faſtened to one end of the tube, ſuſpended 


by an axis, about three inches above the weight, between | 


two wooden pillars: in this wooden tube there was a 
moveable braſs rod, by means of which a ball, or point, 


fixed on it, might be raiſed: to 
Vor. III. NY 275. | 


any required-height. To 


p O1 
the under part of the artificial cloud, at K, was fixed à 
ball 1 of 18 of an inch in diameter; and then the ap- 
paratus was placed under it with a point, the ſwinging 
rod being held down to the floor, as in fig. 42. and the 
point covered; the artificial cloud was then charged, and 
the ſwinging rod with the point being let go, paſſed 
ſwiftly and very near to the ball under the artificial cloud 
at K. This was repeated ſeveral times, till the greateſt 
ſtriking diſtance to the point was found, which was ge⸗ 
nerally Irsth of an inch. Inſtead of the point, a ball 
röths of an inch in diameter was applied in the ſame 
manner, and the ſtriking diſtance was generally found to 
be 2718 inches. When a ball of 1;3ths of an inch was 
uſed, the ſtriking diſtance was generally fifteen inches. 
Here we may obſerve, that the ſingular diſappearance 
and re- appearance of the ſparks, on gradually removing 
the ſmall conductor from the prime conductor, already 
mentioned, occurred likewiſe in the two firſt of the 
_ caſes juſt recited ; but when the large ball was uſed, it 
was ſtruck uninterruptedly. till it was removed to the 
diſtance of ſixteen inches. From thele vaſt experiments 
it appears, that the point is ſtruck by means of a ſwift 
motion, but that the ball of +3ths of an inch was ſtruck 
_ farther than the point, and the larger ball at a much 
greater diſtance than either, even with the ſwifteſt mo- 
tion. Upon the whole, Mr. Nairne ſcems to be juſti- 
fied in preferring elevated pointed conductors, next to 
them thoſe that are pointed, though they projet but a 
little diſtance above the higheit part of a building ; and 
after them thoſe terminating in a ball, and placed even 
with the higheſt part of a building For a farther ac- 
count of theſe curious and ufefut experiments, and the 
authors remarks on thoſe of+Mr. Wilion, the reader is 
referred to Phil. Tranſ vol. Ixviii. part ii. art 37. 7 
PoiNT, in Geometry, according to Euclid, is a quantity 
which has no parts, or which is indiviſible. 
Wolfius defines it, that which terminates itſelf on every 
_— or which has no terms or boundaries diſtin& from 
itſelf. | 
This is what we otherwiſe call the mathematical point, and 
is only conceived by the imagination; yet it is in this 
that all magnitude begins and ends, the flux or motion 
2 the point generating a line, that of a line a ſurface, 
* | TOE 5 
Hlence ſome define a point to be the inceptive of magni- 
tude. 5 . . 
Hobbes defines a point to be a body whoſe magnitude is 
not conſidered, But his falſe notions of a point, line, 
and ſurface, have led him into many errors, Monſieur 
de Crouzas alſo has ſuppoſed a line to be compoled of 
points, in his geometry and comment on the Ana'yie 
des Infiniment petits. This ſuppoſition only tends to 
confound learners. See Jo. Bernouilli Oper. vol. iv. p. 
161, feq. 1 | 
A line can only cut another line in a point. Any three 
points being given out of a right line, a circle, or part of 
a circle may be drawn, that ſhall paſs through them all. 
To draw a parallel line, a perpendicular, a tangent, &c. 
to a given point, are popular problems in geometry. See 
PERPENDICULAR, PARALLEL, TANGENT, &c. 
PcinT, conjugate, in Geometry, is uſed for that point into 
which the conjugate oval, belonging to ſome kind of 
curves, vaniſhes. Maclaur. Algebr. p. 308. | 
PoiN Ts, proportion of mathematical. It is a current maxim, 
that all infinites, whether infinitely great, or infinitely 
ſmall, are equal; yet is the maxim falſe in both caſes, 
Dr. Halley ſhews ſeveral infinite quantities which are 
in a finite proportion to each other; and ſome infinitely 
greater than others. See INFINITE guantity. 
The like the hon. Mr. Roberts ſhews of infinitely ſmall 
quantities, viz. mathematical points. 
He demonſtrates, for iuſtance, that the points of contact 
between circles and their tangents, are in a ſubduplicate 
proportion to the diameters of the circles ; that the point 
of contact between a ſphere and a plane is infinitely 
greater than that between a circle and a tangent ; and 
that the points of contact in ſpheres of different magni- 
tudes are to each other as the diameters of the ſpheres. 
PoinT of contrary flexure, in the Higher Geometry, See 
Point of INFLECT1ON, and RETROGRADATION of 
curves. 
PoiNT reflection, in Geometry, is commonly uſed inſtead 
of point of RETROGRADATION, or retrogreſſion. 
PoinT, in Grammar, is a character uſed to mark the divi- 
ſions of diſcourſe, : 
The point proper is what we otherwiſe call a ful! op, or 
period, and ſerves to denote the ſenſe complete, and the 
period ended. See PAvusE; | 
Two points uſually mark the middle of a period, and ſhew 
a conſtruction complete, and the ſenſe to be perfect; yet 


intimating ſomething to come aſter it; this we call a 
COLON, | 


* 


11 * A point 


wen 


A point with a comma, called a SEMICOLON, marks a 
ſenſe leſs complete than the colon : though authors ſeem 


to uſe them indiflerently 3 nor are grammarians agreed 


about their preciſe difference. | 
The cou MA, or virgula, marks a ſubdiviſion of a mem- 
ber of a, period. To theſe points Dr. Ward adds the 
SEMI-PERIOD. 


Beſides theſe primary points which diſtinguiſh ſemences, | 


there are others which Dr, Ward calls notæ afeftuum, 
and which Dr. Lowth ſays, denote a different modulation 
of the voice in correſpondence with the ſenſe : ſuch are 
A point of interrogation, ?, which marks ſomething to be 
pronounced in a higher tone, as intimating a queſtion 
aſked. A point of admiration, or exclamation |, which 
marks a ſudden ſurpriſe and wondering; and a PAREN- 
THESIS, 5 Fs | 
The interrogation and exclamation points are indetermi- 
nate as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent 
in that reſpect to a ſemicolon, a colon, or a period, as 
the ſenſe requires. They mark an elevation of the voice. 
The parentheſis, which incloſes in the body of a ſentence 


_—_—_ 


a member inſerted into it, which is neither neceſſary to 


the ſenſe, nor at all effects the conſtruction, marks a mo- 


derate depreſſion of the voice, with a pauſe greater than 
A Comma. | D 


Our points and accents were entirely unknown to the an- | 


cients.. In the ancient Greek manuſcripts, the whole 
difcourſe ſeems, written with the ſame {troke of the pen; 
the words and letters being joined throughout. | 

In after-times, points were invented, and added at the top 


of the letters, to ſhew when the ſenſe was finiſhed. 


Hence the grammarians, coming to retouch the old ma- 


nuſcripts, thought fit to add the points and accents. Sal- 
maſius affirms, that he has even obſerved plainly where | 
they have been added, by the difference of hands. See 


PUNCTUOATION., . | | 
PoiNTs, or veel PoINTs, in the Hebrew Learning, are 


certain characters, which, in the writings of that lan- 


guage, ſerve to mark the vowels. | 
F * o o * 
The antiquity of the points in the Hebrew tongue makes 


the ſubject of a celebrated controverſy among the learn- | 


ed; ſome maintaining their origin to be the ſame with 
that of the Hebrew language; and others aſſerting them 
to have been firſt introduced by Ezra, after the Baby- 


loniſh captivity, when he compiled the canon, tranſcribed | 


the books into the preſent Chaldee character, and reſtored 
the purity of the Hebrew tet. g | 
Others will have them invented by the doQters of the 


| ſchoo! of Tiberias, uſually called the Maſorites, about 
five hundred years after Chriſt. The rabbin Elias Levita 


was the firſt who ſtarted this queſtion, in the beginning 


of the ſixteenth century; and maintained them to have 


been an invention of the Maſorites, for the eaſe of thoſe 
who were to learn the Hebrew tongue. 


This ſentiment was eſpouſed by Capellus, to whom alſo | 


adhered Luther, Calvin, Caſaubon, Scaliger, Maſclef, 
Erpenius, Mercer, Morinus, Druſius, Le Clerc, Walton, 


Hare, Bently, Newton, Sharpe, &c. who are all op- | 
poſers of the antiquity of vowel points. To thele we 
might add ſeveral of the Jews, particularly Aben Ezra, 


who lived in the twelfth century: and almoſt all the 
learned men of the Romiſh perſuaſion. Buxtorf at- 
tacked Capellus violently on this article, and gained a 
oreat number of divines on his fide, who took the alarm, 
imagining it a grevious wound to the holy text, to allow 
the vowel! points to have been added by the Maſorites, 
and not to bave been found in the ancient text ; becauſe, 
without theſe, it is very diſſicult to fix the certain read- 
ing thereof. Yet, in the Samaritan text, there is no 
point or vowel, nor in many of the moſt ancient Hebrew 
manuſcripts. | 


Thoſe who maintain that the Hebrew points were not in- 


vented by the Maſorites, alledge, that there is no men- 
tion in any Jewiſh writer of ſuch an alteration, as the 
introdution of the points, being made in the He- 
brew Bible; that all the annotations or notes of the 
Maſorites upon the vowels, relate to the irregularity of 
them, which could not have been occaſioned by them- 
ſclves, but muſt have exiſted in the copies that were be- 
ſore them; that expreſs mention of the points or vowels 
occurs in books more ancient than the Talmud. viz. 
Babir and Zoar, the firſt ſaid to be written a little before 
our Saviour's, time, and the ſecond about a century later. 
However, theſe books are juſtly rejected by others as 
ſpurious. Prideaux fays, that many particulars occur in 
theſe books, which prove that they muſt have been writ- 
ten above a thouſand years after the pretended time of 
their compoſition 3 and farther it is pleaded, that the 
points were in uſe in our Saviour's time, from Mat, v. 
18. whence it appears, that the tittles or points at that 
time belonged to the law. But Capel underſtands by the 
utpalal, not the points, but the corollie or flouriſhes made 
about the Hebrew conſonants. 


EOVT 


Thoſe who are of opinion that the points are 
the conſonants, argue; that it is impoſſible to pro 
the language without vowels, and alſo to teac N 


Foeral with 


hit, 
the vowels. were expreſſed; that if the. vowels ate 4. 
| 0 


human and late invention, the authorit: 
Scriptures will-be weakened, and the the 5 
an arbitrary and uncertain reading and intern, 8 
But to this, objection it is replied, that N. 3 non, 
V, originally ſerved for vowels, Nevertheleſs, the _ 
{wer ſeems inſufficient; becauſe; there are man Wo 
in which theſe letters do not occur; and. it as eg 
from the nature and ſtructure of the Hebrew Waring 
and its dialects, in which the radicals or neither, of 
are formed by triads, compoſed by the eee e 
different conſonants or letters, that ſome 4 — ay 5 
muſt neceſſarily belong to the language. How e 
is certain, that the matres lectionis, as the * * 
ters are called, have been ſometimes omitted: ty wal 
are more frequent in ſome of the older 1 
hs later, or in the printed text. 
de arguments againſt the antiquity of the 
Points, tending to prove that thes NG Heres 
Maforites, are deduced from grammar, teſtimony 2 
hiſtory. The grammatical arguments ate e _ 
founded in the Keri and Chetibh. The l 
agreed, began to be collected a litele before the t. 
tion of the Talmud, probably by the Maſorites; ry 8 
oblerved, that they are various lections merel of * 
conſonants, and not of the vowel points; and 5 = 
are certain irregularities in the punctuation, both eich 
reſpect to whole words, and the parts of words which 
ſhew that the points were not in the copies from | G 
the Keri and Chetibh were made. 1 e OOO. 
The 2 which furniſhes the ſecond 
ments, is either expreſs or tacit. Of t : 
teſtimony of Aben Ezra, R. David . oo 
Levita, and R. Elias Levita, who deny the amt uit > f 
the vowel points. The tacit teltimony is derived f. 4 
the copies of the law, which ate kept and read in the 
ſynagogues, or from the cabaliſtic interpretation, or from 
paſſages of the Talmud. Thoſe copics of the Jaw called, 
Sepher-torah, read every Sabbath, aud reckoned the m lt. 
ſacred, are conſtantly written without points; to which 
we may add, that in many manuſcripts, examined b 
Dr. Kennicott, and thoſe ſome of the oldeſt and beſt ei- 
ther there are no Points at all, or they are evident! 3 
addition. The cabaliſtic interpretations relate ” the 
confonants, and none of them to the vowels. When the 
Talmud was compoſed, the points were not aſſixed to the 
text, becauſe there are ſeveral diſputes concernin the 
ſenſe of the paſſages of the law, Which could _— 
been diſputed, if there had been points; beſides the 
vowels are never mentioned, where the faireſt opportu- 
wy occurred for mentioning them, if they had been in 
eing. 1 4 © 1H; 26s 
The arguments from hiſtory are drawn from the Chaldee 
paraphraſes of Jonathan and Onkelos, the Greek ver- 
lions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and cſ- 
pecially that of the Septuagint; whence it is argued, 
that the copy from which theſe were tranflated was with- 
out points; as ſeveral words are tranſlated in a different 
ſenſe from that which the points would determine them 
to mean. Thoſe who wiſh to {ce a compendious abſtract 
of the arguments for and agaiuſt the antiquity of points, 
and of the ſtate of this controverſy, may conſult Jen- 
_ ings's Jewiſh Antiq. vol. ii. p. 344, Kc. | 
Dr. Prideaux has an hypotheſis peculiar to himſelf: he 
apprehends that the points were added by more ancient 
Maforites than thoſe of the ſchool of Tiberias, ſoon aſicr 
Ezra, when the Hebrew ceaſed to be a living language; 
but that they were nat in common uſe, nor taught in the 
theological ſchools, till after the compilation of the Fal- 
mud, Conn. part i. book v. vol. i, p. 5—520. ed. 10. 
PoinTs, in Heraldry, are diviſions of the eſcutcheon into 
ſeveral ſquares, ſometimes to the number of 9, ſome- 
times to 15; ſome whereof are of one colour or metal, 
the others of another; called alſo equipollent points. 
here is alſo another, and that more frequent diviſion of 
the eſcuteheon into pornts, which have ſeveral names and 
values, according to their ſeveral places. | 
There are nine principal points in an eſcutcheon, as mark- 
ed in Tab. Herald. fig. 38, and deſcribed under £$C VU T- 
CHEON., | | | 
Columbiere makes the points, and their ſituations, ſym- 
bolical. As the ſeveral bearings in an elcutcheon are ſo 
many types repreſenting the commendable actions of ihe 
perſon they are given to; ſo the eſcutcheon itſelf repre- 
ſents the body of the man that performed them; and che 
points or parts (ignified by theſe letters, the principal 
parts of his body. Thus, A, B, C. repreſent the head, 
in which the three great ſaculties reſide ; D, the neck, 


r manulcripts thai 


claſs of argu- 


Fold r is alſo the name of an ordinary, ſomething like che 


where ornaments are chiefly borne ; E, the heart, &c. 


pile, 


Por 


pile, riſing frequently from the bottom of the eſcutcheon 
to the top, very narrow, and only taking up two-thirds 
of the point of the eſcutcheon. 


When the point arifes from the baſe, it is peculiarly called | 


point- in- point. ; | 
PoinT (inverted is when it deſcends from the chief down- 
Wards; poſſeſſing two thirds of the chief, but diminiſh- 
ing as it approaches the pvint of the eſcutcheon, though 
without touching it. e 
poixr in hend, or point in bar, is when the point is placed 
tranſverſe in the ſituation of a bend or bar. 
"When it comes from the ſides of the eſcutcheon, it is 
alſo called a point dexter or ſiniſter, according to its ſitu- 
| ation- % Ju 5 5 n 
The point deter is commonly reputed an abatement due 
to a braggadocio. Point champion ten due for killing a 
priſoner after quarter demanded. Point. in. point, a di- 


minution belonging to a coward. Point-plane, an abate- 


ment belonging to a lyar, &c. See D1MINU TION. 

PoinT is alſo uſed in heraldry for the loweſt part of the 
eſcutcheon, which uſually terminates in a point. 

Pol dr champain. See CHAMPAIN, | 


In the French arms, the fleur-de-lys are two in chief, Il 


and one in point. 


PoiNT, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to make a point, | 


when in working upon volts, he does not obſerve the 
round regularly, but pulling a little out of his ordinary 
ground, makes a ſort of angle or point by his circular 


eread,, This fault, is prevented by haſtening the hand. 
See HAST. 1 6 


Por is alſo uſed to denote the toes of a Bow of a ſaddle. | 
Poix r, in the Manufactories, is a general term uſed for all 


kinds of laces wrought with the needle. | 


Such are point de Venice, point de France, point de Genoa, 


&c. which are diſtinguiſhed by the particular ceconomy 
and arrangement of their points. 

Poldi is ſometimes alſo uſed ſor lace woven with bobbins, 
as Engliſh point, point de Molines, point de Havre, &c. 
PoiNnT is alſo an iron or ſteel inſtrument, uſed, with ſome 

variety, in ſeveral arts. | * 
Engravers, etchers, cutters in wood, ſtone-cuttters, &c. 


uſe points to trace their deligns on the copper, wood, 


ſtone, VC. * : 


Statuaries, &c. have likewiſe points in manner of little 


chiſſels, uſed in the firſt forming or ſketching out their 
Work. 8 
Turners work or faſhion their common works between 
two points faſtened to the puppets. Lapidaries have alſo 
iron points, to the ends whereof are faſtened pieces of 
diamonds, ſerving to pierce the precious ſtones. 
PoiN r, in Muſic, is a mark or note anciently uſed to di- 
ſtinguiſh the tones. | | 


Hence we {till call it ſimple counter-point, when a note of | 


the baſs anſwers preciſely to that of the treble ; and figu- 

rative counter-point, when a note is ſyncopated, and one 
of the parts makes ſeveral inflexions of the voice or tone, 

while the other only makes one. | 

We {till uſe a point to raiſe the value of the note, and pro- 

long its time by one half; e. gr. a point, added to a ſe- 


mibreve, makes it, inſtead of two minims, equal to 
three. | 


Point, in Navigation and Geography. Points of the hori- 


zon, or of the compaſs, are certain points, formed by the 
interſeCtions of the horizon by vertical circles. | 


The number of theſe points, therefore, is really the ſame 


with that of the points conceived in the horizon, i. e. in- 
p tnite; though, in practice, we only diſtinguiſh thirty- 
two of them. | 

Some uſe point for the interſection of a vertical circle 
with a circle parallel to the horizon ; and even ſome, for 


the ſegment of a vertical, intercepted between the meri- 


dian and horizon, or a circle parallel thereto, 


The points are ſhewn by right lines drawn from a point 


aſſumed in a horizontal plane. 


A point of the compaſs is popularly taken for a 32d part of 
the whole; or for an arch of 11 degrees 15 minutes; 


half of which, viz. 5* 3// +, is called a half point; and | 


half of that, or 20 48, +, a guarter point. | | 
'Theſe points of the compaſs are divided into CARDINAL 
and COLLATERAL, | 
PoinT, in Optics. The point of concourſe, or concurrence, 
1s that, wherein converging rays meet, more uſually 
called the focus. | 5 5 
Point of diſperſion. See DISPERSION. 
Poixr of incidence. See INCIDENCE. 
Poin'T of reflexion. See REFLEXION. 
PoINT of refraftion, See REFRACTION. 
odr, radiant. See RADIANT. | 
Point, in Perſpective, is a term uſed for various parts or 
aces, with regard to the perſpeRive plane. Such are 
doe | | vs | 


Poixr of /ight, 


: 


or of the eye; this is a point I on a plane 


p 01 


HI { Tab. Per ſpecb ive fie: 12. No I. marked out by a 


right line O E, drawn from the eye, perpendicular td 


the plane. This is alſo called the principal point. 


This point is in the interſection of the horizontal and vers | 


tical planes. = | | 
Some authors call this the principal point; and give the 
name point of fight, or viſion, to the point wherein be 
eye is actually placed, and where all the rays terminate; 
as O. See PERSPECTIVE, and PoinT of view. 


Potxr of diftance, is à point, v. gr. Por Q, in the h ri- 


zontal line PQ, at the ſame diſtance from the princi al 
point F, as the eye O is from the ſame. See Piaspec- 
TIVE, | 


PoinT, third, is a point taken at diſcretion in the ine of 


diſtance, wherein all the diagonals drawn from the div's 
ſions of the geometrical plane concur. 


Por dr, chjeclive, a point on a geometrical plane, whoſe 


repreſentation is required on the perſpective plane. 


| PoiNT, accidental. See ACCIDENTAL. 


PoINT, viſnal. See VisuaL. ; 


/PoINT of view, with regard to Building, Painting, &c. is 


a point at a certain diſtance from a building, or ober 
object, wherein the e 
or proſpect of the ſame. | . 
This point is uſually at a diſtance equal to the height of 
the building; For an inſtance: to conſider with juds- 
ment the whole of the famous church of the invali''s at 
Paris, we muſt not ſtand at above three hundred and 
| forty feet diſtance from it, which is nearly its beight. 
To be able to judge of the ordonnance of its facade or 
frontiſpiece, and the regularity of its order, the eve 
ſhould only be as far off as the frontiſpiece is high; viz. 
a hundred feet, | 
But to examine the correctneſs of its profiles, and the 
ſpirit of its ornaments, the eye ſhould oniy be diſtant the 


height of the Doric order, which is about forty teet; if 


it be nearer, the parts, being too much ſhortened, will 
appear out of proportion, | | | 

A vague or indeterminate point has a different eſtæct from 
the point of view; in that, in looking at a building from 
an indeterminate point, the eye can only form au idea of 


the magnitude of its maſs, by compating it with other 


buildings adjacent to it. 


PoinT, pundtum, in Phyſics, is the ſmalleſt or leaſt ſenſible 
object of ſight, marked with a pen, point of a compaſs, 
or the like. | | 


This is what we popularly call a phy point, whica in 
reality, has parts, though thoſe parts are not here re- 


garded. Of ſuch points does all phyſical magnitude 
conſiſt. | 
This phy/fical point coincides with what Mr. Locke calls 
the point ſenſible, and which he defines to be the leatt 
particle of matter, or ſpace, we can diſcern, He adds, 
that, to the ſharpeſt eye, this is ſeldom leſs than thirty 
ſeconds of a circle, whereof the eye is the centre. 

PoinT, in Poetry, denotes a briſk lively turn or conceit, 
uſually found or expected at the turn of an epigram. 


PoINT, among Seamen, is allo uſed for a cape, or head- 


land, jutting out into the ſea. | | 
They ſay, two points of land are one in onother, when 


they are ſo in a right line againſt each other, as that the 
innermoſt is hindered from being ſeen by the outermoſt. 


PoiNTs are alſo uſed to denote ſhort flat pieces of braided ; 


cordage, tapering from the middle towards each end, and 
uſed to reef the courſes and top-ſails of a ſhip. | 
POINT-BLANK, in Gunnery, denotes the ſhot of a gun le- 
velled borizontally, without either mounting of finking 
the muzzle of the piece. | 
In ſhooting point-blank, the ſhot or bullet is ſuppoſed to 
go directly forward in a ſtraight line, to the mark; and 
not to move in a curve, as bombs and highly elevated 
random-ſhots do. 1 | 
When a piece ſtands upon a level plane, and is laid le- 
vel, the diſtance between the piece and the point where 
the ſhot touches the ground firſt, is called the point-blank 
range of that piece; but as the ſame piece ranges more 
or leſs, according to a greater or leſs charge, the point= 
blank range is taken from that of a piece loaded with 


ſuch a charge as is commonly uſed in action. It is, 


therefore, neceſſary that theſe ranges of all pieces ſhould 
be known, ſince the gunner judges from thence what 
elevation he is to give to his pieces when he is either far- 
ther from or nearer to the object to be fired at; and this 


he can do pretty nearly by ſight, after conſidetable prac- 
tice. See Pointing of a GUN. | 


POINTED crowns. See CROWN. 

PotN TED roof, See Roor. | 

A croſs PolnTED, among Heralds, is that which has the 
extremities turned off into points by ſtraight lines. Co- 
lumbiere calls it aiguiſe. q. d. ſharpened. 


POINTERS, in Ship-building, are pillars in.an oblique 


polition, from the floor-rider heads on each fide, point- 
| es 


ye has the moſt advantageous view 
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ing or meeting each other at the middle of the gun - deck 
beams. 


POINTING, punduatien, in Grammar. See PUNCTU A- 


PoINTING, among 


TION, | 
Seamen, the ma 
what point or place: the veſſel is. | 
All the difficulty in pointing a chart ariſes from our ig- 
norance of the longitude. The pilot eaſily finds the la- 
titude, by taking the height of the pole; but, for the 
LONGITUDE, there is no coming at it but by computa- 
tion, which is always uncertain. 


PoiNTING is a ſea-term, denoting the operation of taper- 


p 


ing the end of a rope, and weaving a ſort of mat or cloſe 


texture about the diminiſhed part of it ſo as to thruſt it 
more eaſily through any hole, and prevent it from being 
readily untwiſted. This operation 1s applied to the reef. 


line, and to the cable, for the purpoſe of ſplicing it, and 
that it may more eaſily paſs, when ſpliced, through the 
hauſe-holes. | 


OINTING, in War, the levelling or directing a cannon, 


or mortar-piece ſo as to play againſt any certain point. 


See Pointing of a GUN, and GUNNER's QUADRANT. | 


POISE. See CouNTERPOISE, WATERPOISE, &c. | 
POISON, in Medicine, a malignant quality in ſome am- 
mal, vegetable, or mineral body, which renders it hurt- 


ful, and even fatal to thoſe who take it even in a ſmall 
quantity. | 77 562 
The word is derived from the Latin potio, draught ; and | 
was anciently uſed in an innocent ſenſe. See PoTION. 
Some define poiſon to be any thing taken inwardly, whoſe 
properties are contrary to thoſe of food, or to what they 
ſhould be in order td nutrition. = | 
However this vague and uncertain ſenſe of the word | 
introduces great confuſion into the writings of thoſe who 
thus uſe it. | 8 „ 
Poiſons are of various kinds, and operate in various man- 


ners; ſome by diſſolving the blood, others by coagulating 


it, and others by corroding and deſtroying the ſolid parts. 


Some attack equally all the parts; ſome only a parti- 


feed hogs, though they kill man; and thus that deadly 


Galen ſays, for ſtarlings too. The caſſivi plant, fir Hans 


Sloane tells us, poiſons unprepared ; but prepared, is the 
common bread of the Weſt-Indies, particularly in Ja- | 
maica, and the hotter parts; and is uſed to victual ſhips. 


| Nay, what is more, ſome poiſons are not only food, but 


even phyſic to other animals. In the Philoſ. Tranſack. 


we have an inſtance of a horſe troubled with a farcy, 


which could not be cured by the moſt famed remedies, 
which yet cured himſelf in a ſhort time, by feeding greedi- 
ly on hemlock. Fontanus alſo tells us of a woman, who 
eat hemlock for ſome time, to procure ſleep, and with | 
very good effeCt, though repeated, doſes of opium had no 


operation. 


Dr. Tanc. 


Robinſon, in a letter to Mr. Ray, gives an 


account of ſeveral poiſonous plants, which if truly cor- 


rected, or exactly doſed, he ſays, may prove the molt. 
powerful remedies known. Thus the hellebores, incorpo- | 
rated with a ſapo, or with alcali ſalts alone, are ſucceſsfulin | 
epile pſies, vertigoes, palſies, lethargies, and mania: doſe from 
The roots of cicuta, aſatum, and napellus, | 
In agues, and periodical pains: doſe 3 j to 3 %. The hyo- 
ſcyamus in hæmorrhages, violent heats, and inflamma- 
tions; doſe 9 j to 3 f. The ſemen ſ{tramoni is a good 
anodyne, uſeful in vigilias, rheumatiſms, hyſteric caſes, 


Jjto 3 P. 


Kcc. doſe 9 j to 3 13. Elaterium, ſoldanella, and gra- 


tiola are alſo good in hydropic caſes. Opium, corrected, 
loſes its narcotic quality, and is ſafely given, in great 
doſes, in convulſive caſes, fluxes, catarrhs, &c. | 
Poiſons are diſtinguiſhed by ſome authors by ſeveral names, 
according to the different time and manner of their taking 


effect. 


Some are called venena terminata. Theſe are ſuch po;ſons | 


as perform their fatal office, according to the opinion of 


the world, at certain ſtated or determinate periods of 
time: thus, according to the quantity given, or the na- 


ture of the ſpecies of poiſon, a man mult be killed by it 
at the pleaſure of the giver, either in an hour, a day, a 


week, a month, many months, or years; the poiſon in | 


this laſt caſe operating like a chronical diſeaſe, and catry- 
ing off the patient by a very tedious train of ſymptoms, 


Ochers are called venena temporanea, temporary poiſons. | 
Theſe will kill a man by degrees, every minute of his | 


life growing worſe and worſe, from the time of taking 


them to the final period ; but this 1s not at any ſtated or 
certain time. 


Others are called delibutoria vencna. Theſe are ſuch as 


kill without being taken internally, and are ſurely fata] 
if rubbed upon the ſkin, put into gloves, or the like. 


rking on the chart in 


cular one. Thus, the lepus marinus is an enemy to the 

Jungs, cantharides to the bladder, &c. — 1 
Some things, again, which prove poiſon to man, ſerve for 

food to other animals. Thus, mandragora and henbane 


poiſon hemlock is wholeſome for goats, buſtards, and, as | 


—— 4 


PO 


As to the firſt of theſe kinds, it is very much to be dan 

ed whether there be in nature any ſuch thing as a v = 
terminatum, or a poiſen which ſhall kill at the Get line 
at which the giver pleaſes; fince all the known if 
are only relatively ſuch, and depend for their hdr 
the peculiar ſtate of the body: the different conſtit 
of men mult therefore vary the period of time 
death. muſt happen from the taking of the ſame 
_ if it be poſſible 9 a ter 
muſt require the ſkill of the ableſt phyſiei ail 
it, ſince he mult at once know the was flats of the des 
ſon's body who is to take it, and the exact power of . 
poiſon, in its ſeveral doſes, on other bodies. l 
Much, therefore, is required in the phyſician who is't 

cure a perſon who has ſwal'owed p9//0x; ſince the Fly 
of the medicine, and the true knowledge of the {tate of 
the patient's body, are both neceſſary, in order to kno 

what ſymptoms to expect and guard againſt, 5 
Of the number of thoſe poiſons which take à long time to 
kill, and that differenc, according to their doſe and the 
habit of the perſon, are the yenom of the toad and of he 
mad dog, whether the ſaliva be communicated imme 
diately to the blood by a wound, or ſwallowed with food - 
or with the ſpittle. Ihe poiſen of the tarantula is alſo of 
this number, and to theſe may be added, that of the [mall 
pox, meatles, and otber diſeaſes of that kind which is 
evidently Jong dormant in the body, till certain peculiac 
occaſions and accidents call it forth to appear in its pro- 
per form. The poiſen of the heQtic fever is alſo by ſome 
referred to this, it being accounted an alkaline virus, mix. 
ed with a viſcid matter. The polſan of the French pox 

lucs venerea, is alſo of this kind, and is eſteerfied highly | 
acrid and alkaline. The pon of cantharides, the acid 
ones of nitre, ſalt, vitriol, ſulphur ; the ſolutions or ery- 
ſtals of gold, filver, and the other metals; and the pre- 
cipitates of mercury, and the very fatal common arſen'c. 


On 
utiong 
at which 
a doſe. At 
minatory Poiſon, it 


To theſe are added many others, and among them ſome 


which act merely mechanically, by their numerous ſharp 
points and edges; ſuch as the powder of diamonds, elafs; 
and the like: and to this claſs belong many of the delibu- 
tory poiſons. 4 | | 2 
Of the temporaneous poiſons many are taken under the 
common denominations of food and drink, and feem at 


firſt to be of no injury; but by degrees they impair the 


conſtitution, and bring on diſeaſes and death. Coffee, 
bens and all the ſpirituous liquors are accounted of this 
Ws: NG | 
We may perhaps aſcribe the prodigious multiplicity of 
poi ſons, and that equally numerous tribe of antidotes 
treated of by the ancients, to the love of the marvellous ; 
however, it cannot be denied, that ſome things are very 
ſuddenly and ſtrangely deſtructive to animal life, and 
that in very (mall quantities. Among the reſt, there is 


a poiſon made ule of by the Indians, ſome of which was 


ſent over to the Royal Society by M. de la Condamine: 
Dr. Brockleſbby has given us ſome accounts of its effects 
on cats, dogs, and birds, who were ſoon kilied by it, 
only by ſprinkling a few drops of the ſolution of this | 
Poiſon on wounds made by a lancet. The doctor gave 


_ allo two drachms of ſugar to a bird, and ſhortly after- 


wards poured a little of the ſolution into its mouth ; but 
two drops had ſcarce touched its tongue, before the crea- | 
ture was convullcd, and could with diſſicuity be laid down 
before all motion was taken away. 

Hence it appears, that ſugar is no ſpecific againſt this 
Poiſon, even when only taken at the mouth. Phil. Tranl. 
Ns 482. ſect. 12. | | Wo 
This poiſon, which ſeems to be of a very ſubtile and dan- 
gerous nature, is extracted by fire from divers plants, et- 
pecially from thoſe which the French call lianes. The 
Indians in various places of South America prepare this 
poiſon, and make uſe of it for the killing of wild bealls, 
in this manner, | 
Thoſe ſavages are very dexterous at making long trunks, 
which are the moſt common weapon uſed by them in 
hunting, To theſe trunks or tubes they fit little arrows 
made of palm-tree, on which they put a little roll of 
cotton exactly fitting the bore of the tube. They {hoot 
theſe with their breath, and ſeldom miſs their mark. 1 hey 
dip the points of theſe little arrows, as well as of thoſe 
of their bows, in this poi/on ; which is ſo active, that in 
leſs than a minute, eſpecially when freſh, it kills certain 
animals from which the arrow has drawn blood. 
Though a very ſmall drop of this poiſon, conveyed into 
the blood by puncture, is ſometimes ſufficient to kill a 
man, or at leait to cauſe great diſturbance in the animal 
c:conomy, it is quite otherwiſe When taken in at the 
mouth; for then it does no ſort of miſchief. See Phil. 
Tranſ, loc. cit. See Macas8aR Poiſon, and GECCO- 
The negroes uſe a poiſen of an extraordinary nature. 
The doſe is very ſmall, and it hath no ill taſte ; ſo that, 
mixed with meat or drink, it is not pereeivable. It cauſes 


divers ſymptoms, and the effects are various, according » 
| | the 
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the doſe is large or ſmall. It kills ſometimes in a very 
ſew hours, ſometimes, it is ſaid, in ſome months, and at 
others in ſome years, The ſymptoms are according to 
the quantity given; if great, it cauſes evacuations up- 
wards and downwards of excrements firſt, then of eſs 
mouts, and laſtly of blood, with fainting fits and ſweat- 
ings. Death follows in ſix or ſeven hours. The negroes 


turn white, Phil. Tranſ, NY 462. p. 3. 

Phe antidote to this pon is the root of the ſenſible weed; 
as it is commonly called, or herba ſenſitiva, in decoction. 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh three kinds of poiſons. 

Po1s0Ns, animal, which are thoſe drawn from animals by 
the bite or ſting : as, the viper, ſcorpion, lepus mari- 
nus, &c. 

The theory of the effects, operations, &c. of animal 


poiſons, is very accurately and mechanically delivered by | 


Dr. Mead, in thoſe remarkable caſes, the bites of a viper, 
tacantula, and mad dog. See his docttine under Ta- 
RANTULA, VIPER, and HyDRopnHoBiA. See alſo 
ManpNEess from the bite of enraged animals, and Rattle 
SNAKE. | 

PoisoNS, vegetable, as aconite, cicuta or hemlock, belle- 


bore, napellus, &c. which are generally of a narcotic or 


{tnpeſying quality. | | 
With regard to the operation of vegetable po:/ons, it is 
obſerved that, belides heat and pain, they commonly oc- 
cahon ſome degree of giddineſs, and often a kind of ſtu— 
pidity or folly. See OrtaTE and OPIUM, 

'Che perſons who have taken theſe poiſons mult be treated 
in the ſame manner as for the mineral or corroſive. Dr. 
Mead, beſides vomits, in this caſe, recommends acid 
medicines with lixivial ſalts. He fays, that he has often 
given ſalts of wormwood mixed with juice of lemon, in 
repeated doſes, with great ſucceſs. 5 
It bas been a general complaint, and indeed too juſt a 
one, that the qualities of plants are much lefs ſtudied 
than their external appearances; aud the veſt modern au- 
thors have contented themſelves with nicely characteriſing 
plants according to their flowers and feeds, and aſcer- 
taining the proper names to each, without at all enquiring 
how they might be beneficial or hurtful to mankind, or 
diitinguiſhing whether they were fafe medicines or de- 
ſtructive Pn. Nor, indved, is the inveſtigating the 
virtues of plants, yet untried as medicines, an eaſy taſk; 
ſince neither chemical analyſes nor experiments on brutes, 


nor even the taſte and ſmall, and other ſenſible qualities 


of plants, can ever certainly aſſure us what effects they 
will have on the human body. 

Chemical analyſes alter the ſubſtance too much to give 
any. certain knowledge; and the effects things have on 
one animal are no atſurance of what they. will do to an- 
other, as is familiar to us in a thouſand inſtances. Bitter 
almonds, and many other things, wholly harmleſs to us, 
kill birds; and goats will eat the tithymals, to give them 


an appetite when they want it, while thoſe very plants | 
are fatal to fiſlles, and very dangerous to man. The ſen— 
ſible qualities as often deceive us, of which we might give 


many inſtances; and what ſome have oblerved of the 
botanical characters of plants, telling us their virtues, 
or that all of the ſame claſs poſſeſs the ſame qualities, is 
the moſt erroneous, and it truſted to, might prove the 
molt fatal of all opinions; ſince the known pos, hem- 
lock, phellandrium, and water-dropwort with the po;/on- 


os Juice, are all umbelliterous plants, and conſequently. 


of the ſame family with fennel and angelica. | 
Nothing can, indeed, allure us with any degree of certain— 
ty of the virtues of plants, but experiments made on our- 
ielves ; but few are to be found who wiſh ſo well to the 
public, as to venture their own lives for its ſervice : and 
perhaps the boneſt Geſner is the only man who ever 
carried theſe attempts to any degree, and he unhappily 
died a martyr to them, periſhing by the doſe he took of 
the ſcorpion-rooted doronicum: the very root which has 
of late with us been ſo fatal, by being accidentally mixed 
with our gentian. 

What we learn of the vegetable poi/ons muſt therefore be 
either by the conſequences of the raſh preſcriptions or 
miſtakes of ignorant pretenders to medicine, or by the 
misfortune of thoſe who have unwarily eaten them, 

We have accounts in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, of many things of this kind. An 
apothecary, a very honeſt man, but of no knowledge in 
botany, had made his extract of black hellebore from 
the roots of chriltophoriana, or bane-berries, a plant al- 
ways accounted a ben, and a ſingle berry of which is 


nd 


capable of killing ſeveral animals; yet ſo far had the 
fire diveſted the roots of their poiſonous qualities, that 
twelve grains of this given as an extract of hellebore, 
proved of no ill effect. Mem. Acad. Scienc, Par. 1739. 
Another apothecaty having learned, that hermodaQtyls 


were the roots of a ſpecies of colchicum, dried the roots | 


of the common colchicum and {ſold them in its place; 
VoL. III. No 276. 
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yet there is no knowledege of any ill effects from them. 


The enquiry into things of this kind has its uſe, which is 


very important; ſince poiſons often differ only in doſe 
from medicines, and many of the vegetables eſteemed 
poiſonous, may perhaps be found uſeful remedies, with 
proper management, and in proper quantities. 

The LAauREL-/eaves are well known to afford a poiſonous 
water in diſtillation, yet it is well known that they have 
been long uſed in cookery, to give a taſte like, that of 
bitter almonds to creams, &c. and that without any 111 
effect. The roſe-bay, or oleander, is well known to be a 
poiſon to goats, yet is taken by countrymen of ſtrong and 
robuſt habits as a purge, and that with very good ſuc- 
ceſs. Nay, opium, one of the greateſt of all medicines; 
if it had firſt been diſcovered by perſons taking over- 
doſes of it, and dying by it, as they naturally muſt have 
done, might very naturally have been recorded to us as a 
very fatal pon. | | 

The plumbago, or dentillaria of Rondeletius, is fo violent 
a cauſtic, that a poor girl who once anointed herſelf with 
it, to cure her of the iich, was flead alive by it; yet this 
properly managed, and infuſed in oils, has proved one of 
the greateſt of all remedies for cancers, 


The ſhrub uſed in dying, and called by the French redout, 


by ſome authors cor7ar:a, and by others the myrtle-leaved 
rhus, is generally known to the world only as a drug uſe— 
ful in the dreſſing of leather; but Pliny and ſome other 
old writers, have given it the character of an uſeful ex- 
ternal medicine, and a remedy againſt poi, yet with all 
this inattention of the moderns, and all the praiſes of the 
ancients, this plant is tru'y a very terrible p70, The 
grown caitle reſuſe to ſeed upon it, but the young lambs 
and kids often eat of it in thoſe par's of Europe where it 
is common; and if they eat the ſull-grown leaves they 
are killed by it; if the young ſhoots only, which is more 
uſually the caſe, they are then ovly affected with ſpaſms 
and a fort of drunkenneſs, of which, after a ſew hours, 
they recover, Nor is this ſingular to this psi/onons plant, 


fince it is well known, that many plants, of very improper 


kinds for food, are yet caten in their young ſhoots : and 
Linnzus has recorded it of the Lavlanders, that they 
even est the young ſhoots of the poiſenvus blue aconite, 
or wolf's-bane; and even in France they cat the tirtt 


ſhoots of the clematiris, or flammula repens,. the full 


grown leaves of which are of fo acrid a nature, that they 
ſerve the begpars to eat ulcers in their arms and legs, to 
give them a pretended title to charity. 

The redou is not only a poi ſen to animals, but its fatal 
effects have been ſeen on the human ſpectcs, A girl in 
France, where it is very common, gatberirg its fruit 
among black-berries, eat of them, and died epileptic, in 
ſpite of all the aſſiſtance that could be given to her: and 
another inſtance 1s given from the Hotel Dieu at Paris, 
where an unhappy traveller, a robuſt man, was brought 
in epileptic, and died fo; though the cafe was not known, 
except by a vomit which was given him bringing up ſome 
of the berries of this pernicious plant, and ſome more of 


them having been found in his ſtomach when diſſected. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1739. 


 PorsONs, Mincral, as arſenic, corrofive ſublimate, ceruſſe. 


orpiment, realgal, &c. which are commonly of an acrid 
or corroſive quality. RE EC 

As to mineral po:ſons, they all bear ſo much analogy to 
that made of quickhlver in the common {ublimate, that 
their operation will be eaſily conceived, from what 18 
laid down under the heads MERCURL, and SUBLI1- 
MATE. | 
They are all more or leſs dangerous, as their ſalts receive 
a greater or leſs force from the metallic particles; and 
hence, as the molt virulent may be mitigated, by break; 
ing the points of the faline cryttals, fo the molt innocent 
minerals may become corrofive, by combining them with 
ſalts, as is ſeen in the preparations of filver, antimony, 
iron, &c. | 

As to the effect of arſenic, to which that of every other 
ſpecies of corroſive poz/on is ſimilar, it is obſerved, that 
the perſon who has taken it, ſoon perceives a burning 


heat, and a violent pricking pain in his itomach and 


bowels, with an intolerable thirſt, and an inclination to 
vomit, The tongue and throat ſcel rough and dry, and, 
without proper belp, the patient is ſoon ſeized with great 
anxiety, hiccupping, faintings, and coldneſs of the extre- 
mities. 'Theſe are ſucceeded by black vomits, foetid 
ſtools, with a mortification of the {tomach and inteſtines, 
which are the immediate fore-runners of death. 

When theſe ſymptoms firit appear, the patient ſhould 
drink large quantities of new milk an ſallad oil, till he 
vomits, or warm water with oil; or fat broths; or freſh 
butter melted or mixed with the milk or water: theſe are 
to be drank as long as the incitnation to vomit continues; 
nor is it ſafe to leave off drinking as long as one particle 
of the po;ſou remains in the ſtomach. Il theſe liquids do 
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not produce vomiting, half a dram or two ſcruples of the 
powder of ipecacuanha may be given, or a few ſpoonfuls 
of the oxymel, or vinegar of ſquills, may be mixed with 
the water which is drank, Or if other methods fail, 
half a dram of white vitriol, or five or fix grains of 
emetic tartar, muſt be adminiſtered, It tormenting pains 
are felt in the lower belly, and there be reaſon to appre- 
hend, that the pn has got down to the inteſtines, 
clyſters of milk and oil muſt be thrown up; and the pa- 
tient mult drink emollient decoctions of barley, oatmeal, 
marſhmallows, and ſuch like. He muſt likewiſe take an 
infulion of ſenna and manna, a ſolution of Glauber's 
ſalts, or ſome other purgative. After the poiſon has been 
evacuated, the diet for ſome time ſhould be cooling and 
healing, ſuch as milk, broth, gruel, light puddings, and 
ſpoon-meats of eaſy digeſtion, and the drink ſhould be 
barley-water, linſeed-tea, or infuſions of any of the 
mild mucilaginous vegetables; but all fleſh, and ftxong 


liquors ſhould be avoided, Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 515. 


ed. sth. 

It bs been remarked under LIVER VH ſulphur, that M. 
Navier recommends it as an antidote againſt certain me- 
tallic p9i/orrs. This has been long and ſucceſsfully applied 
by others; and in the fixth volume of the Edinburgh 
Medical Commentaries, there is a paper, in which alka- 
line ſalts are recommended on the ſame principle. 

Dr. Houlſton obferves, that in all caſes of %% n, it is 
prudent immediately to give a ſolution of an alkali, fol- 
lowed by a vomit. It the poiſon be cotroſive ſublimate, 
an aikali either fixed or volatile, will decompoſe it, and 
precipitate the metal in a form nearly inoffentive. It will 


have a fimilir effect on the ſugir of lead, emetic tartar, | 


or any metallic falt. Tf the pz:/on be arienic, Neumann 
obſerves, that airalis will very plentifohly diſlolve it: and 
therefore the voinit will ſucvecd che better to diſcharge it. 
If the 127/212 be of the vegetable ciaſs, an alkali can be of 
no diflervice, nor inter ere with the other means of re- 
medying by evacuiion, nor by the ſubſequent uſe of 


acids, o much infiited upon by Tiſſot, as counteracting 


the effects of narcotics; becauſe acids adminiſtered 
with alkaline ſalts, are pronounced, by Dr. Mead and 
others, to be attended wich great ſucceſs in this caſe, 
This writer, therefore, directs, when ſymptoms of pn 


appear, to mix a tea-{poonful of any ot the following 


ingredients: (alt of tartar, ſalt of wormwood, pearl-afh, 
pot-aſi, ſpirit of bariſhorn, or ſal volatile, with half a 
pint of water; and of this let one halt be given to the 
patient immediately, and tae other ſoon after. It will 
tometimes give relief, and the vomiting will ſoon ceaſe, 
The vomiting, however, is to be promoted by warm wa- 
ter, ipecacuanha, &c. and after each vomiting, a doſe 
of this ſolution of ſalt of tartar thould be given, and re- 


peated every wo or three hours, if the pain of the ſto- 


mach returns. It ſhou!d be continued too, in ſmall doſes, 
for ſome time after the ſymptoms diſappear. A little 


wood-aſhes, mixed with boiling water, ſuffered to (tand, | 
and pouring off the water, or {ilteriog it through linen, 


will anſwer the ſame purpole, 
The general remedies againſt po:/ons are known by the 
name of antidgtes, alexipharmics, and alexiterials. 


The following rules thould be ſtrictly obſerved with re- 


gard to every kind of pine that when any poiſonous 
ſubſtance has been taken into the ſtomach, it ought, as 
ſoon as pollible, to be diſcharged by vomits, clylters, 
and purges; and when p has been received into the 
body by a wound, that it be expelied by medicines which 
promote the diflerent tecretions, clpecially thote of tweat, 
urine, and inlenkble neripirationz. to which may be 
joined awiſpiſmodics, or ſuch medicines as take oft ten- 
ſion and irritation, the chief of which are opium, mull, 
camphor, and alla fœtida. 

Po1s0N-a/b. See PoisOn-wood, 

POISON Hherry, a fpectcs of the CESTRUM. 

Pol50N-bufh, tithymalus, in Botany, Its characters are 
theſe: the flower bas an empalement of one leaf, indent- 
ed in three parts; it has one petal, which is ſhaped like 
a flipper, of a thick fleſhy contftence; under the upper 
part of the flower are ſituated ten ſtumina, which ate in- 
cloſed in the receptacle of the flower; they are flender 
and terininated by globular tutnmits; in the centre is 
ſicuated a roundiſh threc-cornered germen, ſupporting 
three bilid ſtyles crowned by oblong itigmas 3 the germen 
becomes a roundiſh capſule, having three cells, each con- 
taining an oval ſced. J here are two ſpecies, natives of the 
Welt Indies, abounding with an acrid milky juice, which 
will raiſe bliſters on the fleſh, and, it is faid, when mixed 
with the blood, b-comes a deadly 5%; and it is uled for 
applying to the points of armour, and the edge of ſwords. 
Linneus has joined this genus to the euphorbia, or 
SPURGE, | 

PoisonN, Macaſſur. Sce MAC ass AR Po./on, 


— 


_PoisON, Iudian. See CEC, 
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Polsox- tree, or Poi soN-2wod, toxicodendron, in Bain 
Its characters are theſe : the male flowers are upon die 
ent plants from the female; they have a ſmall en = 
ment, cut into five points at the brim, but have = 42> 
tals; they have five ſhort ſtamina, terminated by ro 3% 
iſh ſummits; the female flowers have empaleme £7 
petals like the male; they have no ſtamina, but in the 
centre is ſituated a roundiſh germen, ſupporting ; 5 
ſmall ſtyles, crowned with globular ſtigmas ; the germe 
afterwards turns to a berry, with one or two cells Ty 
cloſing one feed in each. Miller enumerates nine foeries. 
Linnzus has joined theſe plants to his genus of xt us. 
for the characters of which fee SUMacn, hs 
'The moſt common American kind of this tree, is 
aſh-lcaved one; it grows in marſhy places, and js called 
by the common people marſh-ſumach, and js the Anus 
ver nix of Linnzus ; its leaves reſemble thoſe of the com. 
mon ſumach, which are very well known to reſemble 
aſh-leaves in their pinnated ſtructure. It grows to abo! 
four inches in diameter, and to twenty feet, or epward 
in height, in thoſe countries where it! grows naturally, 
It ſpreads much at the root, and where one has beth 
at any time cut down, there are always ſeen a gr 
number of young ones growing from its ſtump. Its ak 
very quick growth, but is not durable. The inſide of 
the wood is yellow, and contains a whitiſh yellow juice 
which comes out between the baik and wood, is as lu. 
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tinous as turpentine, and has a nauſcous ſmell; the wood 


itſelf has a very ftrong and diſagrecable imell, but the 
_ Jvice ſtinks like carrion. | 
This tree poiſons two ways; by handling of it, and by 
the ſmell. The ſcent of it when cut down in the woods 
has poiſoned many people, and many more hve (uffered 
by it while burning in their fires. People wich onie 
handling it have been made blind for ſeveral days, and 
perſons who (it near a fire when it is burning are often 
ſwelled and choaked up in all parts of the body in a teri. 
ble manner. It is very zemarkable that the ct of chis 
poiſon ſeems confined to forme few perſons, and that one 
may handle it ever ſo long, and even chew it without 
hurt, while another 15 poifoned by only touching it ; and 
a whole company fitting by a fire where itis burning, ſhail 
often all eſcape except one or two, who will be {wcell-d 
with it. The p of this tree is never mortal, but goes 
off of itſelf in a few days; and the people who ſulfer by 
it generally carry its effects olF the ſooner, by applying ſallad 
oil and cream to the parts, I he brit notice the perion 
has of being affected by it, is by feeling a violent itching 
in the ſkin ; this provokes ſcratching and rubbing; and 
in conſequence of this the part inflames and ſwells. Some— 
times a perſon's whole body is ſwelled and poiſoned in 
this manner, and ſometimes only a particular part, as the 
legs; and in this caſe, they often diſcharge a conlider- 
able quantity of water, and then grow well, 
People who have bcen poiſoned by handling it, affirm 
that it 1s fo much colder to the touch than other wood, 
that it may be diſtinguiſhed by this in the dark; when 17 
is burning tome people are ſo affected by it as to {woo 
away, others yawn and ſeem uneaſy, white the relt ice! 
nothing of it. ek 
Ihe fruit of this tree is a white roundiſh dry berry, grow- 
ing in cluſters. Phil. Tranl. Ne 3067. p. 144. Prete 
Kalm's Travels in North America.“ | 
For the ule of this juice in ſtaining linen, fee L1Nt#8. 
| POISON, counter. See COUNTER: VC | | 

70 POISON a pee, among Gunners, is the fame as to clog 
and nail it up. See NatILING. 

POISONING, in Law, the crime of adminiſtering poilon 
to a perfon, whereby he dies. 8 
This, by 22 Elen. VIII. cap 9. was made a fort of trea- 
ſon ; and the puniſhment doomed tor it was, to be pu” 

| alive into a caldron of water, and boiled to death. but 
this act was repealed-vy.1 Kdw. Vi. cap. 12. ; 
At preſent, it is only murder, or felony without bene"! 
of clergy, if the party dies of the poiſon within a Jar 
and a day. | 

POISONOUS c<vators. See WATER. 

POKE, or PORN See ner ican N AHT SHADE. 

POLA, in Tchihyo/ogy, the name of a flat bh, ſomething 
reſembling the foal, but ſhorter and tmallcr ; Commonly 
called CYNOGLOSSUS and /inorutula. 

It is caught in the Mediterraucan, and ſold in Rome and 
Venice for the table, 

POLACRE, in Naval! Language, is a ſhip with threc maſts, 
uſually navigated in the Levant, and other parts of the 
Mediterrancan. 'Thele veſlels ate pencrally furnithcd 
with ſquare fails upon the main-maſt, and latcen fals 
upon the ſorce-malt, and mizen-maſt. Some of them, 
however, carry ſquare ſails upon all the three maſts, pa- 
ticularly thoſe of Provence, in France. Each of thor 
malts is commonly formed of one piece, ſo that they have 
neither top-malt nor top-gallant-maſt; neither have Fe 
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any horſes to their yards, becauſe the men ſtand upon the 
top-ſail-yard to looſe or furl the top-gallant-ſail, and on 
the lower yard to reef, looſe, or furl the top-ſail, whoſe 


- 


Falconer. 

POLAEDRASTYLA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of cryſtals, The word is derived from the Greek 
ohne, many, ed ga, ſides, the privitive particle a, net, and 
uo; a column; and expreſſes a cryſtal compoſed of many 

lanes, and having no column. | 
The bodies of this genus are cryſtals compoſed of two 
octangular pyramids, joined baſe to baſe, and conſequent- 
ly the whole body conſiſting of ſixteen planes. Of this 
genus there are only two known ſpecies: 1. A brown 
kind with ſhort pyramids, found in conſiderable plenty in 
Virginia, on the ſides of hills; and 2. A colourleſs one, 
with longer pyramids. This has yet been found only in 
one place, which is the great mine at Goſſalaer, in 
Saxony, and there uſually lies at great depths. Hilt's 
Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 171. | 

POLAR, ſomething that relates to the poles of the world. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, polar virtue, polar tendency, &c. 
See POLARITY. 

PoLaR, or white bear, in Zoology, a ſpecies of BEAR, with 
a long head and neck, ſhort round ears, end of the note 
black, large teeth, hair long, ſoft, white, and tinged in 
ſome parts with yellow, and limbs of great ſize and 
ſtrength. This animal, which grows to a great ſize, fo 
that the ſkins of ſome are thirteen feet long, is confined 
to the coldeſt part of the globe; being unknown, except 


on the ſhores of Hudſon's-bay, Greenland, and Spitz- 


ergen. In ſummer the white bears make their reſidence 
on iſlands of ice; they ſwim with great agility for fix 
or ſeven leagues, and are excellent divers. Their winter 
retreats are in dens under the ſnow or the fixed ice of 
the frozen ſea. Their food is fiſh, ſeals, and the carcaſes 
of whales, and human bodies, which they will greedily 


difinter ;z and they are ſo fond of human blood, that they 


will attack companies of, armed men, aad even board 
ſmall veflels. On land they live on birds and their eggs. 
They bring two young at a time, and their mutual attach- 
ment is ſo ſtrong, that they would die ſooner than deſert 
one another. Their greateſt enemy is the morſe. The 


fleſh is white, and ſaid to taſte like mutton; the fat is | 


melted ſor train oil, and that of the feet uſed in medicine: 
but the liver is very unwholcfome. Pennant's Hiſt. of 
Quad. vol. ii. p. 288. See Tab. Duadrupeds, Ne 4. 

PoL AR circles. See Polar CIRCLES. 5 

PoLAR dials are thoſe whoſe planes are parallel to ſome 
great circle paſſing through the poles, or to ſome one of 
the hour- circles; fo that the pole is neither elevated above, 
no deprefied below the plane. | 
Such dial, therefore, can have no centre, and conſequent- 
ly its ſtyle, ſub-ſtyle, and hour lines, ate parallel. | 
This, therefore, will be an horizontal dial to thoſe who 
live under the equator or line.“ 

PoL ax dial, to conſtruct a. See DAL. 

POLAR projettion is a repreſentation of the earth, or heavens, 
projected on the plane of one of the polar circles, 
FOLARITY, the quality of a thing conſidered as having 

poles. | Z | | 


4 


By heating an iron bar, and letting it cool in a vertical 


pollure, it requires 2 p!/arity, The lower end becomes 


the north pole, the upper the ſouth. 


Iron bars acquire a po/arity, by being kept a long time in 


an erctt poilure, even without beating. Thus, the bars 
of windows, &c. are frequently found to have poles. 
Nay a rod of iron acquires a po/ar/ty, by the mere hold— 
ing it erect ; the lower end, in that caſe, attracting the 
ſouth end of a magnetic needle, and the upper, the north 
end, But theſe poles are mutable, and ſhift with the 

.. tituation of the rod. See MAGNET. 2 ORR 
Some modern writers, particularly Dr. Higgins, in his 
Philoſophical Eaſſy concerning Light, have maintained 
the polarity of the parts of matter, or that their ſimple 
attractions are more forcible in one direction, or axis of 
each atom, than in any other. 

POLE, Por. us, Ila; formed from wonew, 19 turn, in 
Aſtonomy, one of the extremities of the axis, whereon 
the ſphere revolves. 

Theſe two points, each go degrees diſtant from the 
equator, are called, by way of eminence, the po/es of the 
world. | 

Wholſius defines the piles, thoſe points on the ſurſace of 
the ſphere, through which the axis paſſes ; ſuch are the 


points I and K (Tab. Afro. fig. 21.) whereof that viſible | 


to us, or raiſed above our horizon, I, is called the ar&:: 
or north pole; and its oppolite, K, the antarttic or ſouth 
pole. | 

POLE, in Geography, is the extremity of the earth's axis, 
or one of the points on the ſurface of our globe, through 
which the axis paſſes. See EAR TE. 


Such are the points P, Q. CT. Geog fige 7+) whergol: 


yard is ſufficiently lowered down for that purpole. | 


that elevated above our horizon is called the arc, of 

_ pole; and its oppoſite, Q, the antaric or ſouth 
ole. * 1 85 

Dr. Halley ſhews, that the ſolſtitial day, under the pole, 


is as hot as under the equinoctial, when the ſvn is in the 
Zenith; in regard, all the twenty-four hours of that day 


under the pole, the ſun- beams are inclined to the horizon 


in an angle of 231 degrees z whereas, under the equi- 
noCtial, though the ſun becomes vertical, yet he ſhines no 
more than twelve hours, and is abſent twelve hours. Be- 
ſides, that, for three hours eight minutes of the twelve 
hours which he is above the horizon there, he is not ſo 
much elevated as under the pole. See HEAT, in Ces- 
graphy. | : 
Ihe altitude or ELEVATION of the pole, is an arch of 


the meridian intercepted between the po/c and the horizon. 


To find this elevation is a very popular problem in aſtro— 


nomy, geography, and navigation ; this and the latitude 


of the place being always the ſame. 


POLE, to obſerve the altitude of the. With a quadrant ob- 


ſerve both the greateſt and leaſt meridian altitude of the 
pole-ltar. | 


— 


Subtract the leaſt from the greateſt, and divide the diffe- 


rence by two; the quotient is the ſtar's diſtance from 


the pole; which, added to the leſſer altitude found, gives 
the elevation of the pole required. See LATIT VDE. 
Thus M. Couplet, the younger, at Liſbon, in 1697, in 


the end of September, obſerved the greateſt meridian 


altitude 419 5 40”. The ſmalleſt 369 287 0%, the differ= 
ence whereof is 4% 37 40”; ons half whereof, 29 18/ 


50”, added to the leſs, gives 38® 467 50” the altitude 


of the pole of Liſbon. 

The altitude of the pole, together with the meridian line; 
being the baſis of ail aff; onomical obfervations ; to deter« 
mine it with the greateit accuracy, the meridian altitude 
muſt be corrected from the doctrine of refractions, here— 
alter to be delivered. | 

By means hereof, M. Couplet, ſubtraQting 1/ 25” in the 
propoſed example, leaves the corrected altitude 38% 
45 25 | 
Hence, 1. the altitude of the po/e being ſubtracted from 
90?, leaves the altitude of the equato r. | 
2. If the greateſt meridian altitude of this ſtar exceed 
the aititude of the equator, the latter, ſubtracted from 
the former, leaves the declination of the ſtar northward : 
. « . 9 
if the altitude of the ſtar be leſs than that of the equator 
the former, ſubtracted from the latter, leaves the ſtar's 
declination ſouthward. 

Dr. Hooke, and ſome others, imagined the height of the 
pole, and the poſition of the circles in the heavens, in 
reſpect of thoſe on the earth, to be changed from what 


they anciently were. But M. Caſſini thinks there is no 


ground for ſuch a ſurmiſe ; but that all the diſſerence we 
now find in the latitudes of places, &c. in reſpect of the 


ancient accounts, ariſes from the inaccuracies of the an- 
cient obſervations. | 


Indeed, it is no wonder they ſhould err in their obſer- 


vauons, conſidering what inſtruments they uſed, He 
adds, it is probable there may be ſome vartitions in the 


height of the pole; bur, he thinks, this never exceeds two 


minutes; and that even this will vaniſh, aſte 


! Ns ritls arrived 
to its higheſt difference. | | 


Pol. E, in SH 105, 18 a point equally diſtant from every Dart 


of the circumference of a greater circle of the ſphere; 


as the centre is in a plain figure. 


Or, pole is a point go“ diſtant from the plane of a circle, 
and, in a line paſſing perpendicularly thtough the centre 
called the axis. | 
The zenith and nadir are the poles of the horizon, The 


poles of the equator are the ſame with thoſe of the ſphere 
or globe. : 


PoLEs of the ecliptic are two points on the ſurface of the 


ſphere, 239 Zo“ diltant from the poles of the world, and 
99” diltant from every part of the EcLieT:c. | 


PoLts, in Magnetics, are two points in a loadſtone, cor- 


reſponding to the poles of the world; the one pointing 
to the north, the other to the ſouth. : : 


If the ſtone be broken in ever ſo many pieces, each frag- 


ment will have its two poles, If a magnet be biſected by 

a line perpendicular to the axis; the two points, before 
joined, will become oppolite poles, one in cach ſegment. 

To touch a needle, &c. that part intended for the north | 
end is touched with the ſouth pete of the magnet, aud 

that intended for the ſouth end with the north ale. 

A piece of iron acquires a polarity, by only holding it 

upright; but its poſes are not fixed, but thift, aud are 

Inverted as the iron is. A fixed north he may be made 

all the ways a fixed ſouth pee is made; but not Ste 

verſa : and whatever way we get a fixed ſouth pes it is 

always weaker than a fixed north po/e got the ne way: 

Fire deſtroys all fixed po/cs; but it ttrengtbens the mutablc 

ones, 

The end of a rod being heated, and left to cool north 


ward, 


3 Y 
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ward, Dr. Gilbert ſays, becomes a fixed north pole; if 
ſouthward, a fixed ſouth poſe: yet this doth not hold in 
all caſes. If the end be cogled, held downward, or to 
the nadir, it acquires ſomewhat more magnetiſm than 
if cooled horizontally towards the north; but the belt 
way is to cool it a little inclined to the north. Repeated 
ignitions do not avail to this purpoſe any more than a 
ſingle one. 
Dr. Power fays, that if we hold a rod northwards, and 
hammer the north end in that poſition, it will become a 
ſixed north pole; and contrarily, if you hammer the ſouth 
end. What is ſaid of hammering, is to be likewiſe un- 
derſtood of filing, grinding, ſawing z nay, a gentle rub- 
bing, provided it be continued long, will produce poles. 
The more heavy the blows are, ceteris paribus, the mag- 
netiſm will be the ſtronger. A few hard blows do as 
much as many. 
Old drills and punches have all fixed north poles, becauſe 
almoſt conſtantly uſed downwards, New drills have 
either mutable poles, or weak north poſes. Drilling with 
ſuch a one ſouthward horizontally, it is a chance if you 
produce a fixed ſouth-po/e, much leſs if you drill ſouth | 
downwards; but if you drill ſouth upwards, you always 
make a fixed ſouth-pole. | | 
A weak fixed po/e may degenerate into a mutable one in 
a day, nay, in a few minutes, by holding it in a poſition 
contrary to its Pe. The load-ftone itſelf will not make 
a fixed pole in any iron, It is required the iron have a 
Jengih, if it be thick. ER | 
Mr. Ballard tells us, that in fix or ſeven drills made be- 
fore his face, the bit oi cach became a north pole, merely 
by hardening. See MacxEr, and MAGNETISM. | 
PouLES, rider bare, in Sea Language, denotes the fitnation 
of a ſhip at ſea, when ail her ſails are furled, particulariy 
in a tenpeli. x | 
PoLr Vage, in Optics, is the thickeſt part of a convex, 
or the thinneſt of a concave glaſs. 
If the glaſs be truly ground, the pole will be exactiy in 
the middle of its ſuriace. 
"This is ſometimes alſo called the vertex of the glaſs. 
PoLE, in Surveying, is a muaſure containing fixteen feet 
and a half; led alſo PERCH, and ſometimes rod. 
PoLt-axc, is a fort of hatchet nearly reſembling a Ba'TTLE- 
axc, hoivivg à laude about fifteen inches in length, and 
being furuiſhed with a ſharp point, or claw, bending 
downwards from the back of its head; the blade of 
which is formed like that of any other hatchet. It is 
principally employed to cut away and deſtroy the rigging 
of an adverſo:v who encieavours to board. Pole-avxes are 
allo ſaid to have been tuccetsfully uſed on ſome occaſions 
in b>arcing an enemy, whoſe ſides were above thoſe of 
the boarder. This is executed by detaching ſeveral gangs 
to enter at different parts of the ſhip's length, at which 
time the ps/r-axes ate forcibly driven into her fide, one 
above another, ſo as to form a ſort of {caling ladders. 
Falkoner. es | | 
PoLE-cat mu/icla putorius of Linnæus, in Zoology, the name 
by which authors call a creature of the weatel kind, but 
larger than the common weaſel, and remarkable for its 
flinking ſmell. It is alſo called fitcher. 
The whole circumference of the face is white; at the 
extremity of the angles of the mouth there begins a broad 
line of a ycllowiſh hue, which ſurrounds the head, and. 
is white in ſeveral parts; its long hairs are black, its | 
ſhort ones yellowiſh z and the throat, the feet, and the 
tail, are blacker than any other part of the body; the up- 
per jaw ſtands out a little beyond the lower; the cars are 
broad and ſhort, and are fringed, as it were, with white; 
its ſtink is occalioned by an extremely ſcœtid matter, ſe— 
creted by two glands, which it has in common With all 
the creatures of this kind, within the anus. 
It feeds on fleſh, frequently ſtealing bens and other poul- 
try, and ſometimes conteming itſelf with their eggs.“ 
In winter it frequents houſes, and will rob the dairy of | 
the milk. It commonly burrows in the ground, forming 
a retreat about two yards in length, terminating under 
the roots of ſome large tree; and ſometimes forms its 
Jodgments in barns and under hay-ricks. It brings five or 
ſix young at a time. The ſkin of this animal is dreſſed 
with the hair on, and uſed as other furs for tippets, &c. 


and is ſent abroad to line cloaths, It inhabits moſt parts} 


of Europe. Ray and Pennant. Sec Tab. IV. Duadr, NY 48. 

PoLt-cat, American, or flriated, called hu, in Zoolopy, 
is the viverra putorius of Linneus, with rounded ears ; 
head, neck, belly, legs, and tail, black ; the back and 
{ſides marked with five parallel white lines; one on the 
top of the back, the others on each fide; the ſecond ex- 
tends ſome way up the tail, whch is long and buſhy to 
wards the end. This animal, which is about the ſize of 
the Luropean peer cat, inhabits North America; when 
attacked, it briſtles up its hair, and flings its body into a 
round from ; its vapour is horrid, Peunants. 


PoLE of a wheel-carriage. See PERCH. 
POLEIN, in our Axcicut Cu/toms, a fort of ſhoe, 


C 


. 
pot x · maß. See Mas r. 


PoLE-STAR, or POLAR-STAR, is a ſtar of the ſecond 


ma 6 

ae the laſt in the tail of Urga minor, or the 
The nearneſs of this ſtar to the pole, whenee it h 

that it never ſets, renders it of valt ſer ah 
&c. for determining the meridian line 
the pole, and conſequently the latitude 


vice in navigation, 
» the elevation of 
of the place, &c. 


picked at the point. tharp or 


This faſhon was firſt taken up in the time of king Wil 
liam Rufus; the picks being made ſo long, that Ko 0 5 
tied up to the knees, with filver or golden chains org 
They were forbidden by ſtat. an. 4 Edw, IV. = © 
Tunc fluxus crinium, tunc luxus veſtum, tune uſus 575 
ceorim cum arcuatis aculeis inventus 1. Malmſb. A 


Will. II. 


magiſtrate who had all the ſtrangers and ſojourners ; 

Athens under his care, over whom he had the fame Fong 
thority that the archon had over the citizens. 
It was the duty of the pc/emarchus to offer a ſolemn ſa- 
crifice to Enyalus, ſaid by ſome to be the ſame wit}, Mars 

but by others to have been only one of his Kichdant x 
and another io Diana, ſurnamed Ayportypa, in honour cf 
the ſamous patriot Harmodius. It was alſo the buſineſs 
of the polemarchus to take care that the children ot theſe 
who had loſt their lives in their country's ſurvice, ſnould 


have a competent maintenance out of the public treaſury 
Potter, 


POLEMARCHUS, Izatuarx3-, among the Athenians, a 


POLEMIC AL. Tizarunng from Tur; war, baitle, an 


epithet applied to books of controverſy, eſpecially thoſe 
in divinity. | | 

Scaliger's Exercitations againſt Cardan make a pure Pol 
m:cal book, | __ | 
Hence alſo we ſay, polemical divinity, ſor controverſial, &c. 


POLEMONIUM, in Botany See Greet VALERIAV. 
PULEMOSCOPE, in Optics, an oblique kind of profpeRtive 


glals, contrived for the lecing of objects that do not lie 
directly before the eye, | | | 

It was invented by Hevelius, in 1637, who gave it this 
name, from the Greek Toacurs, battle; becauſe it ma 

be of uſe in war, in engagements, duels, &c. for dif- 
covering what the enemy is doing, whilſt the ſpectator 


lies hid behind any obſtacle, 


Something of this kind, are thoſe now known among 
us under the name of ogling glaſſes, or opER a-glaſſes, 
through which one ſees a perion, in appearing to look 
at another, | 


POLEMOSCOPE, confl1ufion of the. Any teleſcope will be 


a polemo/cope, if the tube be but crooked, like a reQai- 
gular ſiphon A BDM (7ab. V. Optics, fig. go) and be- 
tween the object-glaſs A B and the firſt eye- glaſs G, 
(if there be ſeveral) be placed a plain mirror, in ſuch 
manner as that the mirror is inclined to the horizon at an 
angle of 459, and its refleQed image found in the focus 
of the eye-glals G H, | | 
For, by this means, objects, ſituate over-againſt the lens 
A B, will appear the ſame as if the mirror K were away, 
and the object glaſs, with the objects, were directly op- 
polite to. the eye-glaſſes. | 

If it be deſired to lock in at O, not at M, another plain 
mirror N mult be added. | N ö 


POLETA, in our Ancient Law Bobs, ſigniſies the ball of 


the foot. Tres ortillt ſcindantur de pede anterior {ine ela. 
Matt. Par. anno 1215, 


POLE THE, 1y7a among the Athenians, ten magiſtrates, 


who, together with three that had the care of thy money 
allowed for ſhews, had the power ot letting out the tri 
bute- money, and other public revenues, and ſelling con- 
ſiſcated eſtates; all which bargains were rauhe in the 
name of their preſident. Beſides this, it was their thee, 
to convict ſuch as had not paid the tribute called Mei 
and ſell them by auction. Potter. 


POLEY-gra/s, in the Liungan ſyſtem of Botany, is a ſpecics 


of LYTHRUM. 
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Its characters are theſe; the empalement of the [lower 15 
permanent and of one leaf, cut into five acute ſegments z 
the flower is of the lip kind; it hath one petal, with 4 
ſhort tube; the ſtamina occupy the place of the upper 
lip, and the lower lip is cut into five ſegments; it hath 
four awl-thaped ſtamina, which are terminated by {mall 
ſummits ;z and a germen divided into four parts, fuppent— 
ing a lender ſtyle, crowned by two narrow fligmas 3 the 
germen afterward becomes four naked ſeeds, encloled in 
the empalement. Miller cnumerates fifteen teestes, 
Linn:eus bas joined this genus to the TEUCRIU SN. | 

Theſe plants may be diſpoſed in a garden, fo as to afford 
pleaſure, by mixing them with marum, mallich, and te- 


veral other aromatic plants, upon the Loping (14+ $ 91 


ban: 


POL # 


verſity of their hoary branches, being of variovs ſhapes, 
they will make a pretty appearance, and in ſuch places 
they will reſiſt the cold much better than when they are 
planted in a good ſoil. They may be propagated by 
ſeeds, which muſt be procured from the countries where 
they naturally grow, ſown on a bed of freſh light earth 
in the ſprivg. About the middle of July the plants may 
be removed, and part of them planted on a warm border 
of dry rubbiſhy foil, where they are to be ſhaded from 
the ſun, watered till they have taken root, and kept clear 
of weeds. The other part may be planted in ſmall pots 
filled with freſh, light, undunged earth, and placed in 
the ſhade till they have taken root; they may then be re- 
moved into an open ſituation, and remain there till the 
beginning of November, when they ſhould be placed 
under a common frame. 

They may alſo be propagated by cuttings or ſlips, which 
ſhould be planted the beginning of Apri}, juſt before they 
ſhoot, upon a border expoſed to the eaſt ; and if the ſea-— 


they have taken root; afterward they will require no 
other care but to keep them clean from weeds, and at 
Michaelmas the plants ſhould be removed where they are 
deſigned to remain; but it will be proper to put a plant 
of each ſort into pots, that they may be ſheltered in 
winter, to preſerve the kinds. Miller. | 
Several ſpecies and varieties of po/zum, ereCt and procum- 
bent, with white, yellow, and purpliſh flowers, have 
been received in the ſhops. But the poley- mountain of 
Candy has been commonly underſtood as the officinal 
ſort, which is procured dry from the ifland Candy; and 
the poley-mountain of Montpelier is allowed to be of the 
ſame quality. The leaves and tops have a moderately 
ſtrong aromatic ſmell, and a difagreeable bitter taite 
they are recommended as corroborants, aperients, end 
antiſpaſmodics; but are at preſent ſcarcely otherwiſe 
made uſe of than as an ingredient in mithridate and the- 
riaca. Lewis. 

POLGHA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the cocoa-nut tree, or palma Iuclica nucifera of 
other writers. | 


the white litharge, which we call litharge of ſilver. 

The proper ſenſe of the word pia, is hoary, or grey, 
and it very well expreſſes the colour of this ſubſtance ; 
but the commentators have not been fatished with this 
obvious meaning, but have made it pella, and ſome of 
them /icelia. See LITHARGE, CLINE 
POLIANTHES, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria mo- 
nogynia Clals. Its characters are, that the corolla is fun- 
nel-ihaped, incurvated, and equal ; the hlaments are in- 
ſerted in the chaps of the corolla, and the germen in the 
baſe of it. There is only one ſpecies. 

POLICY, or PoLITY, Tioaitaa, the laws, orders, and re- 
gulations, preſcribed for the conduct and government of 
ttates and communities. c 
The word is of Greek original, being derived from the 
Greek Toa, civitas, city, or „late. | 
In the general, policy is uſed in oppoſition to barbariſm. 
Different ſtates have different kinds of policy thus the 
policy of Athens differed from that of Sparta. 


and adminiſtration of juſtice in a city» The direction of 
the policy of London is in the hands of the lord mayor. 
At Paris they have a chamber of policy, where people are 
verbally accuſed for contraventions of policy. 

Some divide policy into two parts, agoraromy, that relating 
to affairs of merchandize; and % , that concerning 
the civil and judiciary government of the Citizens. Some 
add a third branch, viz. what relates to the ECCLESI1AS- 
TICAL government. | 

Richard Hooker has a fine treatiſe of the laws of eccle- 
ſiaſtical policy. | | 

In much he ſame ſenſe is uſed the modern term police, 
or public axconomy, to denote the due regulation and do- 
meſtic order of the kingdom: whereby the individuals 
of the ſtate, like members of à well governed family, 
are bound to conform their general behaviour to the rules 
of propriety, good neighbourhood, and good manners; 
and to be decent, induitrious, and inoftenfive, in their 
reſpeCtive ſtations. The claſs of crimes againſt the pub- 
lic police of a Country comprehends thoſe which amount 
to FELONY, as clandeftine MARRIAGES, BIGAMY, and 
POLYGAMY : thoſe of idle foldiers and MARINERS, 
wandering about the realm, and GYPSIES; and others, 
whoſe puniſhment is ſhort of death, as common NU- 
8ANCES, IDLENESS, LUXURY, GAMING, and the de- 
ſtroy ing of GAME». | | 

PoLicy of inſurance, or aſſurance of ſhips, is a contract or 
convention, whereby a perſon takes upon himtelf the 
Vol. III. Ne 270. 


ſon proves dry, they mult be watered and ſhaded until 


POLIA lithargirus, a term uſed by Dioſcorides to expreſs. 


Loyieau obferves, that policy properly {ignites the courſe 


banks, which are expoſed to the ſun; or vpon little bi- £ 
jocks raiſed in a ſheltered ſituation; where, by the di- 


ö 


riſks of a ſea- voyage; obliging himſelf to make gdod 
the loſſes and damages that may befall the veſſel, its equi- 
page, tackle, victualling, lading, &c. either from tem- 
peſts, ſhipwrecks, pirates, fire, war, reprizals, &c. in 
part or in whole, in conſideration of a certain ſum of ſe— 
ven, eight, or ten per cent, more or leſs, according to 
the riſk run; which ſum is paid down to the aflurer 
by the aſſuree, upon his ſigning the policy. | 
There are ſome aſſurances for the going, ſome for the re- 
turning, and ſome for both, or for a limited time; 
though ſome maintain, that the time ought never to be 
limited, in that the contract thereby becomes uſurary, 
The policy is to contain the name and dwelling of the 
perſon aſſured ; his quality, whether as proprietor, or 
agent; the effects; the name of the veſſel, and of the 
maſter; thoſe of the place where the goods are to be 
loaden or unloaden; the port whence, and whither; as 
alſo the time, the riſks, and the conditions. 
If the veſſels or merchandizes aſſured be loſt, the aſſuree 
mult notify rhe tame by an act in form; declaring he ſut- 
renders the whole to the afſurer, on his paying the ſums 
aſſured in the time expreſſed. 
The origin of theſe aſſurances js aſcribed to the Jews, at 
the time they were expelled France, in 1182; who are 
ſaid to have ufed this as a means to facilitate the tranſ- 
porting of their effects. The term policy is Spanilh, and 
comes from poliga, ſchedule ; but the practice comes from 
the Italians and the Lombard; who, agam, derived it 
originally from the Latin pollzcitatic, promiſe. Some ſay 
the merchants of Marſeiiles were the. firſt who fer ou 
foot this kind of commerce. 
Anciently policies were given by word of mouth, called 


policies of credit; it being ſappolſed the aſſurer would en- 


ter them in his ledger ; but of late, that honeſty is be- 
come leſs frequent among naders, they have been made 
conſtantly in writing. For the biltocy and practice of 
inſuring ihips, ſce INSURANCE. . | 
Policy of inſurance, or aſſurance of ho,, is an inſtru- 
ment formed on the mocel of thac for veilels; whereby 
a perſon, or community of perfons, take on themtclves, 
the niks and damages that may befall houſes, their fur- 
niture, in whole, or in part, &c, from fire, on conſider— 


ation of a certain ſum, or ſums, to be paid by the 4 


ſurer, according to the terms of the agreement, 

The inſurance from fire is now a popular ſpecies of com- 

merce; and we have a number ot 1ocictics erected into 

corporations for that purpoſe. Sce INSURANCE. | 
PoLicy. of inſurance of lives, is an inſtrument whereby a 

fociety of perſons, erected into a Corporation, &c, oblige 

themſelves to pay a certain ſum of money, c. gr. a 


hundred pounds, upon the death of a perſon whole life 


they aſſure, in conlideration of a ſum of money, e. gr. 
one guinea paid quarterly to the atlurers, during the 
life of the laid perſon aſſufed. | 

Ihe policy is under the ſeal of the office, and entitles the 


perſon in whole favour it is granted, to make good his 


claim, according to the renor of the articles, or by-laws, 
of the ſociety. See ASSURANCES 07 {ives. | 
PoLicy, offcers of. Hee QFFICER. | 
Pol. ic, iu Letter Foundery, is ſometimes uſed for a rule 
that regulates the number of letters of each kind in a 


complete ſont ; i. 6. to determine how many, in propor- 


tion to the whole ſet, there are to be of each particular 
kind. | 


For inſtance, in a font of an hundred thouſand charac- 


ters, there are to be five thouſand for e, a thouſand for 


a, three thonſand for m, thirty only for &, as many, or 


a little more, for x, y, and B; and in proportion ſor the 
other letters, the great and [mall capitals, the initial |cr- 
ters, points, commas, double letters, &c. See Letter 
FOUNDERY. | | | | 
POLIDE, formed of a4, city, and denoting the patroneſs 
ol a town or city, in A{y:ho/ogy, an epithet given to Mi- 
nerva, under which title ſhe had two temples z. one ac 
Erythres, in Achaia, and another at Tegea, in Arcadia. 
POLIEA, Tena, in Antiquity, a ſolemnity of Thebes in 
honour of Apollo, ſurnamed IIzaig, i. e. grey, becauſe 
he was repreſented in this city (contrary to the practice 
of all other places) with grey hairs. Potter. 
POLIEUS, formed of oa; city, and denoting the protec. 
tor of a city, in Mythology, a name under which | v- 
 PITER had a temple in the citadel of Athens. 
POLUFOLIUM, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
deſcribed by Buxbaum, the characters of which are theſe ; 


the flowers are monopetaious, of the bell-fathioned glo- 


boſe kind ; the feed-veſlel is divided into five parts, and 
contains a number of roundith ſecds : the leaves ate like 
thoſe of the poley-mountain, whence, the name; the 


flowers reſemble thoſe of the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree 


and the ſruit that of the ciſtus. 
The plant has been known among authors before, though 
ill-named, and confounded with other genera ; Ray has 
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PoL1SHING, water. 


called it /zdum arbuii fore. It properly belongs to the 
plants of the ſhrub-kind, with dry fruits, and ought to 
be placed after the chamzrhododendros, in the regular 
arrangements of plants. | 

Beſide the common kind of this, there is an African one, 
the leaves of which are ſhorter and rounder than thoſe 
of this ſpecies, and which may be called the ſhort-leaved 
African ſhrub poliifolium, The poliifolia in the Linnæan 
tyllem are ſpecies of ANDROMEDA. 
POLIOPTRUM, in Optics. See POLYOPTRON., 
POLIOPUS, in Ornithology, a name given by Aldrovand, 
and ſome other authors, to the GRINETTA, a {mall bud 
of the moor-hen kind. 

POLISH coins, meaſures, & , See Coin, Money, Mx a- 
SURE, &C. 

POLISHER, an inſtrument, called alſo a burniſher, uſed 
for poliſhing and burniſhing gold, blver, and other me- 
tals, when gilt or ſilvered; and matters of other kinds 
proper to take a poliſh. 

The poli/her is different in the different arts and manu- 


ſactorics. The gillers uſe an iron poliſber, to prepare | 


their metals before pildingz and the blood-ſtone, to give 

them the bright poliſh afrer gilding. 

"The holiſher uſed by the makers of ſpurs, bits, &c. is part 

ironypart ſteel, and part wood. The inſtrument contilts 

of an iron bar, with a wooden handle at one end, and a 

hook at the other, to faſten it to another piece of wood 
heid in the vice, while the operator 1s at work. In the 

middle of the bow, withinſide, is what they properly call 
the polifher 3 which is a triangular piece of ſtee}, with a 

tail, whereby it is riveted to the bow. What the cutlers 

call their- ps/;/hers are a kind of wooden wheels, for 

grinding, mad: ct walnut-tree, an inch thick, and of a 
diameter at pleaſure. They are turned by the great | 
wheel; and it is on theſe they polith and ſmooth their 
works with emery and putty. 

The poii/hers uicd in the manufacture of glaſs are very 
different from all theſe. They conſiſt of two pieces of 
weod ; the one flat, covered with old hat; the other 
long and half round, is faſtened on the former, whoſe 


edge it exceeds, on both ſides, by fome inches: which | 


ſerve the workman to take hold of, and to work it back- 
wards and forwards by. | 

"Vc gers uſed by ſpectacle- makers are pieces of wood 
a foot long, ſeven or eight inches broad, and an inch and 
a half thick, covered with old caſtor hat, whereon they 
poliſh the ſuell and horn frames their ſpectacle glaſſes are 
to be ſet in. 0 

POLISHING, che art of giving a gloſs or luſtre to a thing; 
particularly a precious Kone, matble, glaſs, a mirror, 
or the like. | 

POLIsHING of g/afſes, lenſes, &c. ſucceeds the grinding 
thereof. | | 

"Che ug of a mirror is the laſt preparation given it, 
with emery. or putty. _ | . 

For an account of the methods recommended by various 
authors for hing glaſs and metals in the conſtruction 
of teleſcopes. &c. lee GRINDING. | 
For the ping of diamonds, &c. ſee LAPIDARY. 
PoLI3HING c2/per-Plates, See COPPER plates. 
POLISHING of Hells. See DHELLS. 

See JaPANNING. | 
POLITICAL, , formed from 9245, city, ſomething 
that relates to policy, or cicil goverument. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay political intereſts, pct; 
litical diſcourſes, &c. | | 
POLITICAL arithmeticis the application of arithmitical cal- 
culations to political uſes and ſubjects z as the public te- 
venues, number of people, extent and value of lands, 
taxes, trade, commerce, manuſactures, or whatever re- 
lates to the power, {trength, riches, &c. of any nation 
or commonwealth! or, as Davenant conciſely defines it, 
the act of reaſoning by figures, vpon things relating to 
government. | 

The chief authors who have attempted calculations of 


cal views, ho- 


into all parts, was quadruple of that ex 


about thirteen millions and a half; and thoſe of E 


worth about four millions and a halt 


Dutch have any commerce, are not above eighty mi 


per annum. That the value of the French commodi! 


duce above , Coo, col. 


milk, he thinks is about 2,00, 0004. 


this kind are, Sir William Petty, Major Graunt, Dr. 
Halley, Dr. Davenant, and Mr. King; and the princi— 
pal points ſettled by them are as follow. 
According to Sir William Petty's computations, though 
the land of Holland and Zealand be not above 1,000,000 
acres, nor that of France leſs than 8,000,000, yet the 
former are near a third part as rich and ſtrong as the lat- 
ter. That the rents of lands in Holland are to thoſe in 
France, as 7 or 8 to 1. That the people of Amſterdam 
ate two-thirds of thoſe of Paris or London; which, ac- 
cording to him, do not differ above a 20th part from one 
anotber. That the value of the ſhipping of Europe is 
about two millions of tons, whereot the Engliſh have 
00,000, the Dutch 900,000, the French ioo, ooo; the 
eee Danes, Swedes, and Dantzickers, have 
250, 00; and Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. about as much. 
hat the value of goods then exported yearly from France 


POL 


ported into Eg 
land alone; and conſecuently, in | ng. 
3 (j Y. I! all, about $5000,coof. 


What was then exported wut of Holland into Eno! 
was worth Zoo, ooo. and what was export + 


a ed thene 
into all the world, 18, 000, co That the money "a 
p . 7 * 


raiſed by the French king, in time of peace, is ab i 
millions ſterling; and that the monies raiſed in Hol "2 
and Zealand ate about 2,1CO,000/7. and in a : arid 
vinces together about 3,000,000/. That the 
England are about 6,000,000 ; and their expen 
per annum a head, 42,000,000/. or 800,0 
That the rent of the lands is about eight millions 

the intereſts and profits of the perſonal eſtates as x, 4 
The rent of houſes in England 4,000,000/. . 
profits of the labour of all the people is 26 . 0 
yearly. That in Ireland the people amount to ON 
1,200,000. That the corn ſpent in England, at 8 
buſhel for wheat, and 25. 6d. for barley, ee ain 
millions per annum. That the navy of England ( wits 
required 36,000 men to man it, and other trade ang 15 
ping about 48,0. That in France, to manage the 
whole ſhipping trade, there were at that time 8. 1 a 
but 1500 men. That the whole people of 7 = 


il the pro- 
people in 
Ces, at I. 
OOo/. a week, 


| ngland 
Scotland, and Ireland, together, about nine million, and 


a half. That, in the three kingdoms, are about 20,000 
churchmen; and in France above 270,000, That ; 
the dominions of England are above 40,000 ſeamen ind 
in France not above 10,000. That in England, Sevthand 
and Ireland, and all other dominions depending thereon, 
there was then about 60,000 ton of ſhipping, which 1 
in money. 
the ſea-line round England, Scotland, and e 


the adjacent ifles, is about 3, 800 miles. That in the 


whole world are about three hundred and fifty millions 


of people, whereof thoſe with whom the Evglith and 
- ra on [= 
lions, That the value of commodities annual;y traded 
for in the whole, is not above 45,c00,000/, That the 
manufactures exported out of England amounted to about 


5$,000,0007. per annum. Lead, tin, and coals, to 500,000/ 
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ics 


(then) brought into Eagland, did not exceed 1,200,000! 
per annum. That the whole caſh of England, in cur 
rent money, was then about 6,000,000). ſtetling. See 
Sir W. Petty's Political Arithmetic, p. 74, &c. 
Dr. Davenant gives ſome good reaſons why many of Sir 
Wm. Petty's numbers are not to be entirely depended 
upon; and, therefore, advances others of his own 
ſounded on the obſervations of Mr, Greg. King. f 
Some of the particulars are, that the land of England is 
39 millions of acres. That the number of People, ac- 
cording tu his account, is about 5, 500 o fouls, in- 
crealing about 9000 every year, allowances being made 
for plagues, wars, ſhipping, and the plantations. The 
people in London he reckons at 536,000; thoſe in the 
other citics and market-towns in Eugland, 870, cod; aud 
thoſe in the villages*'and hamlets, at 4,100,0-0. The 
yearly rent of the land he accounts to be 10,000,000! 
That of the houics and buildings 2,000,000/, per anuum. 
I he produce of all kinds of grain he reckons to be worth 
9,075,c 00. in a year moderately plentiful, The rent of 
the corn lands, annually, 2,200,000/, and their net pio- 
0 The rent of the paiture, mea— 
dows, woods, foteſts, commons, heaths, &c. 7.000,000, 
The annual produces by cattle, in butter, checic, and 
The value cf the 
wool yearly fhorn, about 2,000,000, Of korlrs yea 
bred, about 250, C0. Ot the fleſh yearly ſpeut ab ood, 
about 3,250,00c/, Of the taliow and hides, about 
Go, o. Ot the hay yearly conſumed by hortes, about 
1,300,000/, Of the hay conſumed by other catic, 


1,00c,000/. Of the timber yearly feiled for building, 
500, o. Of the wood yearly tpent in firing, &c avout 


500,000/, The land of England, to its inhabitants, is 
now about 74 acres per head. The value of the wheat, 
rye, and barlcy, n=-cetlary tor the ſuſtenence of England, 
amounts to at ical 6,096,000/. iterling per annum. be 
value of the woollen manufacture made here is about 
8,000,000/. per annum; and our exports of ail kinds of 
the woollen manuſacture amount to above 2,060,9C0!. 
per annum. Ihe annual income of England, on whict 
the whole people live and ſubſiſt, and out of which taxes 
of all kinds are paid, is ſlated at about 4 3,000,000/. that 
of France, 81,000,000. and that of Holland, 18, 250,000. 
Sce Davenant's Eflay upon the probable methods of max» 
ing a people gainers in the balance of trade, &c. in his 
Works, vol. vi. 
Major Graunt, in his obſervations on the bills of mor- 
tality, computes, that there are 39,000 ſquare miles ct 
land in England. That in England and Wales there are 
4,600,000 fouls. That the people of London are about 
. 640,000 3 


649,009 3 being one fourteenth part of the people of Eng- 
land. That in England and Wales are about 10,000 pa- 
riſhes. That there are 25,000,000 of acres in England 
and Wales; viz. about four acres to every head. Phat 
but 64 out of 100 of the children born are living at 6 
ears old. That but 40 of 100 are alive at 16 years end. 
That but 25 of 100 at 26 years end. That but 16 at 36 
years end. That but 10 out of 100 at 46 years end. 
That but 6 out of 100 at 56 years end. That but 3 out 
of 100 at 66 years end. And that but one out of 100 at 
76 years end, And that London doubles itſelf in about 
64 vears. | | 
Sir William Petty, in his diſcourſe about duplicate pro- 
portion, farther tells us, that it is found by experience, 
that there are more perſons living between 16 and 26, 
than of any other age; and, laying down that as a ſup- 
poſition, he infers, that the ſquare roots of every num- 
ber of men's ages under 16 {whole root is four), ſhew the 
proportion of the probability of ſuch perſons reaching the 
age of 70 years. | 
Thus, it is four times more likely, that one of 16 years of 
age lives to be 70, than that a child of one year old does. 


It is thrice as probable, that one of ꝙ years lives to be 70, | 


as that a new-born child does, &c. That the odds is 5 
to 4, that one of 25 dies before one of 16 years. That 
it is 6 to 5 (ſtill as the ſquare roots of the ages) that one 
of 36 years old dies beſore one but of 25 years of age; 
and ſo on, according to any declining age, to 70, com- 


pared with a number between 4 and 5, which 1s the root | 


of 21, the Jaw age. 


Dr. Halley has made a very exact eſtimate of the degrees | 


of the mortality of mankind, from a curious table of the 
births and burials, at the city of Breſlaw, the capital of 
Sileſia; with an attempt to aſcertain the price of annui- 
ties upon lives. From a table which he has calculated 
thence, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, he 
derives the following ules. 

1. To find in any multitude, or body, of people, the pro- 
portion of men able to bear arme; which he reckons from 


18 to 56 years old, and accounts about + of the whole. 
2. To ſhew the different degrees of mortality, or rather 
vitality, in all ages: by which means he finds the odds 


there 1s, that any perſon of any age doth not die in a 
| year's time, or before he attains ſuch an age. 3. To ſhew 
in what number of years it is an even lay, that ſuch a 
perion {hall die; and finds, for inſtance, that it is an even 
lay, that a man of thirty years of age lives between 


_ twenty-ſeven and twenty-eight years. 4. 'To regulate | 
the price of inſurance upon lives. 5. And the valuation 


of annuities upon lives. 6. How to value two or three 
lives after the ſame manner. | 
From the whole he makes two very good obſervations : 
1. How jultly we uſe to complain of the ſhortneſs of our 
lives ; for that it appears, that one half of thoſe that are 
born do not live above ſeventeen years. 
2. That the growth and increaſe of mankind is not ſo 
much ſtinted by any thing in the nature of the ſpecies, 
as it is from the curious difficulty molt people make of 
venturing on the {tate of marriage; and, therefore, that 
celibacy ought to be every way diſcouraged by all wiſe 
governments; and thoſe who have numerous families of 
children oaght to be countenanced and encouraged by 


good laws, ſuch as the jus rium liberorum, &c. among 


the Romans. ? | 
According to Mr. Kerſeboom's computation, the inha- 


bitants of Holland and Welt Friezeland, in the year 1738, 
amounted to 980,000, He has given us a table of the 


particulars, exhibiting the number of people of all ages, 
living at the ſame time, from their birth to extreme old 
age. This table having the chances of mortality within 
the ages mentioned, he calls the table of contingency of 
liſe and death. | | 

This table is calculated upon three principles. 1. On 
correct obſervations upon the tables of aſſignable annui- 
ties in Holland, which have been kept there for above 
125 years: wherein the ages of the perſons dying are 
truly entered, 2, Upon a ſuppoſition that there are 


Yearly born in the two provinces 28,000 living children, | 


3. That the whole number of inhabitants, in any coun- 
try, 1s to the number of births as 35 to 1. | 

From this table it appears, I. That more than half the 
number of people in the two provinces are above 27 years 
old, 2. That by the obſervations made in England, out 
of 35 children born, 18 of them are boys, and 17 girls; 
the inhabitants of Holland and Weſt Friezeland conſiſt 


of 504, ooo males, and 476,009 females, the ſum of 
which is:980,000, 


Here follows the table of contingency of life and death. 


— 


Of above 90 years old 500 


Of go to 86 incl. 2500 
85 81 6500 
8 76 12000 
5535 20 300 
70 66 27 300 
65 61 34300 
60 56 40800 
$9 - 35 «ö;· 
50. 46 $3000 
45 41 57800 
40 36 62500 
3s 3 67600 
$0 27 58400 


491500 ſum above 27 years old 


Of 26 2 94300 
20 16 83400 
18 11 87200 
10 '&:-- gi8600 
5 to birth 131800 


488500 ſum under 27 years old 


CT — 


—— —L— 


Mr. Kerſeboom obſerves, from the aſſignable annuities 
for lives before mentioned, that females, one with an- 
other, live about three or four years longer than the ſame 
number of males. | | 
He alſo thinks there is no reaſon to differ from the pro- 
portions aſſigned by Mr, King (in Davenant's Eſſays) of 
the ſtate and condition of the inhabitants of England ; 
which 1s, that for every 100,000 inhabitants there are, 


Married men and wome 23345 00 
Widowers | 1500 
Widows | | 4.500 
Unmarried youth and children 45000 
Setrvants | WET 10500 
Travellers, ſtrangers, &c. 4000 


100000 


If this propoſition be admitted, then the number of each 
ſort in Holland and Weſt Friezelaud, will be as in the 
following table: | 


In the two provinces of Hol. and Weſt Fr. | Amſter 


Married men and women 338100 | 86156 
Widowers =—— — 14700 | 4218 
Widows — 44100 | 13858 
Unmarried youth and children 441000 | 93990 
Servants _ — 102900 28318 
Travellers, ſtrangers, &c. 39200 14460 


—— u 


Total 980000 | 2410000 


The mortality of the ſeveral quarters of the year. 


Spring to ſummer 307 dead. 
Summer to the au- . 
1 286 
tumnal equinox 
Autumn to winter 287 
Winter to ſpring 286 


The mortality of the diſſerent months of the year obſerved 
for 31 years, one with another. 


Dead in | 
January 10a 
February | 88 
March 95 
April 77 
May 112 
June | 100 
July e 
Auguſt 95 
September 99 
October 93 
November | 95 
December 99 


Hence it appears, that April is the leaſt, and May the 


molt fatal month in the year; their proportion of mor- 
tality being nearly as 2 to 3; and that of the four ſeaſons 
of the year, moſt deaths happen in the ſpring ; that is, 
from the vernal equinox to the ſummer ſolſtice, 

Mr. Kerſeboom adds, that theſe provinces may raiſe 


220,000 


980000 ſum of all the inhabitants 


* * e * „ 7 " * 
* n ; 7 * 
224 „ „ *. x 8 di dat 
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220,000 men able to bear arms, and ſeveral other eu- 
1100s obler vations. 8 Y 
His book is entitled, Verhandeling tot een proeve, om 
te weeten de probable Menigte des Volke in de Proventie 
van Holland en Weſtfriezlandt. Hague 1738, 4to. 


Dr. Prakentidge has given an eſtimate of the number of | 
g N 


people in England, which he has formed from the num- 
ber of houſes and the quantity of bread conſumed. Ac- 
cording-to the former principle, he ſtates the number of 
houſes throughout England and Wales at 911,310, and 
allows fix perſons, at an average, to a houſe, and thence 
computes the number of people to be about 6,257,418, 
or fix millions, all ages included. From a ſurvey of the 
window-lights, after the year 1750, the number of 
houſes charged to that tax in England and Wales appers 
to have been 690,000; to which adding 200,000 cot- 
taces that pay nothing, the whole number appears to be 


890,000;3 and the number of people, allowing fix to a | 


' houſe, 5,340,000. Upon the latter principle, he eſti- 
mates the number of quarters of wheat conſumed at 
home to be 2,026, 100; and allowing the quantity of a 


quarter for three perſons in a year, or ſeven ounces a day | 


for each perſon, he concludes, that the number of pev- 
ple is 6.078, 300, or about fix millions. Ot this num- 
ber, according to Dr. Halley's rule, he ſuppoſes that 
there may be abour fifieen hundred thouſand men able 
to carry arms. T he country, he ſuppoſes, is capable of 
ſupporting one half more inhabitants, or nine millions; 
for, admitting Mr. Templeman's ſurvey, England con- 
rains 49,450 ſquare miles, that is, 31,648,c00 acres, of 
which 25,300,000 acres are proper to be cultivated ; and 
allowing three acres, well manured, for the mainte- 
nance of one perſon, there will be maintenance in Eng- 
land for 8,430,020 people; to which the produce of 


fiihing being added, it will enable the country to ſupport | 


nine millions. In Ireland, according to Mr. templeman, 
there are 19,526,900 acres, of which, ſays Dr. Braken- 
ridge, 12.00, co are capable of cultivation; and allow- 
ing four acres, at an average, to each perſon, and the 
number of inhabitants to be (at much too low an eſti- 
mate) one million, Leland could maintain two millions 
more people than it has now. In Scotland, containing 
a million and a half of people, and 17,728, coo, acres of 
land, of which the good acres are 11,000,000, allowing 
five acres for each perſon, he ſuppoſes there may be pro- 
vition for 2,200,000 people, or for 700,000 more than 
there ate at preſents Hence he infers, that in both the 
Britiſh iſles, properly cultivated, there is a provifion for 
{x millions of inhabitants beyond the number now ſup- 
ported in them. Extending his ſurvey to the whole globe 
he ſuppoſes the whole ſurface to be to the quaniity of 
land as 8 to 3, 1. e. as 197,8i9,550, to 74,182,331 
ſquare miles; out of which, deducting one-third for 
waſte ground, there will be 49,454,887 {quaic miles, or 
31,651,127,680 good acres. And ſtating the whole 
number of inhabitants on the globe to be 400,000,000 
there will be 79 good acres to each perſon. Phil Pran. 
vol. xlix. art. 45. art. 113. | | 
For an account of the calculations of Dr. Price, a late 
well known and excellent writer on this ſubject, and far- 
ther particulars relating to the number of births and bu- 
rials, the proportion of males and females, &c. Hee Ix- 
PUCTATION of life, MARRIAGE, MORTALITY, &c. 
POL 1VICAL c · m. Ste CRITICISM, 
Poll irre AL liberty. See LIBERTY. | 
POLITICS. politice, mommy, from aoag, cvitas, late, the 
firlt part of ce:onomy, or ETHICS, confiiting of the go- 
verning and regulating of ſtates, for the maintenance of 
the public ſatety, order, tranquility, aud good morals. 
Lord Bacon divides po/itics into three parts, with regard 
to the three grand ends thereot, or the three offices in- 
cumbent on thoſe who have the adminiſtration; viz. the 
preſervation of the ſtate; the happineſs and flouriſhing of 
the (late; and the chlargemeut ot its bounds, = 
The two firlt parts, he obſerves, are well handled by ſe- 
veral authors; but about the third there is a deep ſilence. 
He ranks this, therefore, among the number of the de- 
fiderata, and gives us a ſpecimen of an effay to ſupply it. 
We have ſeveral ſyſtems of politics by Ariſtotle, Machi- 
ave!, Doria, J.ipfus, &c. in which laſt there is nothing 
but particles and conjunctions of the author's own ; the 
body of the book being all quotations. 
Politics, academy of. See ACaDEnNY, 
POILLITY, o1 PoLicy. Sce PoLicr. 
POLLIUM, poley, in Botany. See Mountain POLEY, 
POLL, a term uſed in ancient writings ſor the head. 
The word is, doubtleſs, formed from Pole; this part be- 
* jngs as it weile, the pole of the microcolm, | 
Hence, to poll is to enter down the names of perſons who 
give their votes, or voices, at an election, | 
Pol L deed. See DEED. | | 
POLLACK, in /chthyology, a name which we give to two 


gadus with three fins on the back, with no beard at 


Theſe two kinds of po/lack are by theſe names not 


_ coaſts, and numbers of them are ſcen in 


different fiſh of the aſellus or gadus kind, with the 4;e 
ferent epithets of raw and whiting. The raw-pellg 115 
the ſame ſpecies that in ſome parts of England'is 2 1 
the cole-bſh, and is the afcllus niger of authors 8 

. 


others is called the 2%iting-polluct, and is the aſellus vi 
ee Fe aud _ and the gadus pollach;y, 
Both theſe fiſh are, according to the new Arted 
of the genus of the gadi; and as the names 
their colours, black and green, are very little 
the colours being not perfect, permanent, or 
tedi has deviſed others for them, by which they may i 

diſtinguiſhed at fight from one another. The ae ” 
lack, or cole-fiſn, he diſtinguiſhes by the name LOH 


| x i : ne 
mouth, with the lower jaw longer than the upper. +. 

the lateral line ſtraight. The other, or e e 
he diſtinguiſhes by the name of the gadus with three 
fins on the back, with no beard, with the lower jaw 


longer than the opper, and the lateral line crooked 


only 
Other 


ian ſyſtem, 
taken from 
expreſſiw, 
entire, A. 


diſtinguiſhed from one another, but from all the 
ſpecies of the ſame genus, as the cod-fiſh, &c. 


'The whiting po/lack is common on many of our rocky 
ſummer ſport- 
ing on the ſurface of the water, which are often ken 
with a gooſc's feather fixed on the hook. They do not 


grow to a lage ſize. and are a good fiſh for the table. 


POLLARD, among Hunters, a ſtag, or male deer, which 


has caſt its horns. + 


POLLARD, or POLLENGER, mn Agriculture, is applied to 
ſuch trees as have been frequently polied, or lopped 


3 by 


which they are contradiſtinguiſhed from timber trees, 


PoLLARD 1s a name given by ſome hiſtorians to a tort of 


baſe money current at one time in Ireland, and called 
more uſually CKOCARDS. 


Theſe were coins of France, and other nations, which 
paſſed in Itelend as pennies, though really not worth 


quite half ſo much. They were made of copper, with a 


very (mal! admixture of ſilver. | 
It was in the teien Edward I. appointed lord of that 


kingdom in the life-time of his father Henry III. that 


the uſe of falle and counterſeit money of this kind was 
lo extremely common in Ireland. While his father 
reigned in England this prince never extended his power 
ſo far as to ſet up any mint, or coin any money in lre- 
land; but at his accellion to the crown he found his trea- 
ſury empty, and the current coin of his kingdoms in a 
very bad condition; his abfence of near two years aftes 
his ſather's death having ſo encouraged the clippers an 
coiners of money, that little but clippgd or counterſeit 
money of the kingdom was to be met with; and five or 
{x diſterent ſorts of baſe and mixed money had been im— 
ported privately, and uitered in England and Ireland 
as pennies, though they were not half the value of ike 
penny ſterling. 
Theſe were the crecards and pIllards, called alſo mitrcs, 
lionines, roſaries, and by the like names, according to the 
things marked in the impreihons. To remedy this evi, 
and reſtore the current coin of the kingdom to its avvient 
purity and value, this prince eſtablifiied a certain ſtand— 
ard; and as the baſe money was au admixture ot a very 
mall quantity of ülver, with a great deal of copper, he 
ordered that there ſhould be in every pound of money 
weighing twelve ounces, eleven ounces and two penny 
weight and a quarter of pure filver, and only feventer; 
pence halfpeany farthing alloy. 


The ſaid pound to weigh twenty ſhillings and three pence 


in account; the ounce tWenty Pence, and the penny 
twenty-four grains and a half. According to this regu- 
lation, the money of Irelznd was allo ordered to be 
made, and a new kind of money was {truck there in the 
year 1279, under Stephen de Fulbourn, billop of Wa- 
terſord, and lord deputy of Ireland, The pieces comed 
at this time in Ireland were groats, or four-pennics, b4t- 
pence, and farthings ; and as theſe were the fame in v4- 
Jue, as to weight, with the Engliſh coins, they would go 
equally in England and Ireland; and in the twenty-nintn 
year of the reign of the ſame prince, that is, in 1300, 
the crocards, pollards, and other bale money, were de- 
cried; and it was made death, with confiſcation of goods, 
to import any of them. 
By this racans the circulation of the baſe and mixed mo— 
ney was in a great meaſure ſtopped, and four new Fur- 
naces were erected in the mint of Dublin, tc ſupply the 
great demand that there was for good money; and Al- 
mander Norman de Line was appointed malter of the 
coiners, This was the beginning of good money in Irc- 
jand; and in the year 1304, there were ſent over from 
England twenty-four ſtamps for coining of money ther”, 
viz. three piles with fix crofies, for pennies z three pile 
with lix croſſes, or halſpence; and two piles with 2 
Bo | COLORS 


/ 


POL 


etoſſes, for farthings. In the old way of coining with 
the hammer, beſore the mill and ſcrew were invented; 
two kinds of punchions were in uſe, the one called the 
croſs, whereupon was engraved the head of the prince; 

and this was ſo called, becauſe anciently a croſs was 

the figure ſtruck on this fide of coins inſtead of the head 
of the prince: the other, called the pile, containedt he 
arms, or ſome other figure, to be ſtruck with an infcrip- 
tion on the back, or reverſe of the coins. The pennies 

and hälfpence truck in this king's reign, have the king's 
head in a triangle full-faced. The beſt preferved of them, 
ſound at this time, weigh twenty-two grains the penny; 
and the halfpence from ten grains to ten and a hall. 
The farthiogs are ſo ſcarce, that it is very rare to meet 
with one in the colleQions of the moſt curious. Simon's 
Hiſt. of Iriſh Coins, p. 15. 

PoLlLaZD, in [chthyology, a local name ſor the young and 
ſmall fiſh of the cole-fſh, or raw/ing-POLLACK kind. 
It is uſed in Cornwall, &c. | 

POLLEN, in Botany. See FARIN A facundans. 

POLLEN thuris, in the Materia Medica, a term uſed by 
the Latin writers to expreſs the manna thuris, or marniia 
lilanotis, of the Greeks, but that very improperly z jor 
the word pollen thuris, properly fignifies the frankincenſe 


z 


reduced to a powder; but this was not what the ancient | 
"Greeks called manna thuris, but the ſmall fragments | 


which were broken off from the large pieces, in the ga- 
therivg or packing up. | | 

The manna uſed in medicine by the Greeks and Arabians 
was not formed into large flakes, as ours is; but was 
compoſed of ſmall fragments or grains, and therefore 
they called by the ſame name the ſmall granulz or ſrag- 
ments alſo of other things: it was thus that the broken 
frankincenſe was called manna thuris. 

This cuſtom of the times ol ſaving all the fragments of 


this drug, made them collect even what was in fo imall. 


pieces as to reſemble powder; but this, though mixed. 
with the reſt, was not properly the manna thuris. This 
gave occalion to the adujterating this commodity, and 
Dioſcorides tells us, that even in his time they had 
learned the trick of putting the powder of the reſin of 
the pine tree among it; and this growing worſe and 
worle, they at laſt diſcarded it, and would purchaſe on:y 


the fragments without the powder. Theſe fragments 


they called thus minutum, to diſtinguiſh them from what 
was then called mania thuris, though improperly, and 
which was the adulteratcd mats of reſin and fragments 
of olibanum. | | 

POLLEX, in Anatomy, denotes either the thumb, or great 
toe, according as either manus, or pedis, is added to it. 

POLLICIPES, the ,, in Natural Hiftory, the name 
of a genus of ſhells, the characters of which are theſe: 
they are multivalve flat ſhells, of a triangular [:gure, each 
being compoſed of ſeveral lamine, which end in a tharp 
point. They ſtand upon pedicles, and are furniſhed with 
a great number of hairs. We have only oe known fe- 
cies of this genus, and this always found in large cluſters. 
See Tab. of Shells, N“ 27. PR 


' POLLICIS abdnfor. See AB DUc TOR. 


PoLLIC1s addudtore See ADDUCTOR. 


| Extenſor Pol Licis brevis, and longus. See EXTENSOR. | 


Flexor Pol. Lieis brevis, and longus. See FLEXOKR. | 
POLLINCTORES, among the rcients, an appellation 
given to thoſe who waſhed and anointed the dead. 


POLLINCTURA, a word uſed by ſome authors to exprels | 


the embalming dead bodies. . 

TOLLING, in Gardening, the operation of diſperſing the 
worm-caſts all over the walks, with loug aſh-poles: this, 
beſides deſtroping worm-caſts, is very beneſicial to the 
graſs of the walks. See GRASS-Wwalks. 


| POLLUCTUM, among the Romans, 2 ſealt kept in ho- 


nour of Jupiter Dapalis, Bercules, &c. at which tacri- 
lides were olfered to the gods. 


POLL-MONEY, or capitation, a tax impoſed by authority 


of parliament, on the perſon, or head, either on all in- 
differently, or according to ſome known mark of diſtinc- 
tion ; as quality, calling, &c. i 8 
Thus, by the ſtatute 18 Car. II. every ſubject in the king- 
dom was aſſeſſed by the Head, or poll, according to his 
degree; every duke 1001. marquis 80. baronet 304. 
knight 20l. eſquite 101. &c. and every ſingle private pet» 
lon 12d. 8 
This was no new tax, as appears by former acts of par- 
liament; particularly that anno 1380, where, 4%½%/ et tam 
conjugatus quant ſolutus, utriuſque ſexus, pro capite ſuo 
ſolvere cogebatur. Walling. | 
Camden, in his Remains of Coins, ſays, there was an- 
ciently a perſonal tribute called capitatio, or poll-/ilver, 
impoſed on the poll, or perſon, of every one; on women 
from the age of twelve years, and on men from 14. 
POLLUTION, poellatio, the act of protaning a temple, or 
other holy place. 
Vol. III. Ne 276. | 


POLVERINE, the calcined alhes of a plant; a ſub 


POL 


| The Romanifts hold a church to be polluted by the effu⸗ 


ſion of blood, or of feed, therein ; and requires its being 


conſecrated anew. BEN: 

The Jews were held polluted by the touching of a dead 
body, or of the menſes of women; and were to be pu- 
rified in form. See the laws hereof in Leviticus, 

The Indians are fo ſuperſtitious on the head of pollution, 
that they break all the veſſels which thole of another re- 
ligion have drank out of, or even only touched; and 


drain all the water out of a pond a ſtranger has bathed 
In, | 


PoLLUT1ON, or Se//-PoLLuTION, is alfo uſed ſor the 


abuſing or defiling of one's own body, by means of laf- 
civious frictions and titillations, raited by art, to produce 
emiſſion. | 
We read in Scripture, that Onan, and, as ſome critics 
alſo think, Er, were ſeverely punithed for having polluted 
themſelves by ſpilling their feed on the ground; whence 
the crime has been denominated, by ſome, Ox AN TA. 
Of pollutions, ſome are voluntary, others involuntary, and 
notturnal. | 
POLLUTION, p2/lutio nodturna, in Medicine, the name of a 
- diſeaſe, which conſiſts in an involuntary emiſlion of the 
ſeed in the night, in time of fleep. This, in different 
; Perſons, is very different in degree; ſome being affected 
with it only once a week, a fortnight, three weeks, 


or even a month, and others being ſubject to it almoſt 


every night. 


The perſons moſt ſubject to this are young 1 of a ſan- 
guineous temperament, and who feed high, and lead a 


ſedentary life. When this happens to a perion but once 


in a fortnight or a month, it is of no great conſequence z 
but when it happens almoſt every night, it greatly in- 
- jures the health ; the patients look pale and tickly, In 
ſome the eyes become weak and inflamed; ſometimes 
they are affected with violent defluxions, and uſually, at 


laſt, are circled round with, a livid appearance of the 
ſkin. | 


The diſtemper is to be cured rather by a change of life 
than by medicines, When it bas taken its riſe from high 


diet and a ſedentary life, a coarſer food and the uſe of 
exerciſe, will generally cure it; but if any medicines ars 
to be given, nitte alone will do more than almoſt all the 
reſt, This may be taken in large doſes, a ſeruple at a 
time, with very little liquid with it, and muſt be conti- 


nued for ſome time at night going to reſt. The root of 
the water- lily is greatly cecommended by ſome in this 


caſe ; and by others, the feeds of the agnus caſtus; but 
it is very doubtful, whether they have either of them any 
effect. | 
Perſons ſubject to this diſeaſe muſt never take any ſtimu— 
lating purges, and mu# avoid, as much as pollible, all 
violent paſhons of the mind; and though exerciſe is te- 
commended in moderation, yet if this be too violent, it 
will cather increaſe the diſorder than do any thing to- 
Wards its Cure. 
the Romiſh church puts up prayers in the cloſe of the 
evening oflice, to be preſerved from noQurual ps!lutions. 
POLLUX, in Hronomy, the hind twin, or the polterior 
part of the conſtellation GEMINI. | 
POLLUX 1s alſo a fixed ſtar of the ſecond ma 
conſtellation GEMINI, or the Twins. 
PoLLUX is alſo uſed in AZeteorology. See Cas ror. 


gnitude, in the 


— 


poſed to be the fon of Jupiter and Leda, who had a tem- 
ple in the city of Peraphne, in Laconia, where was alſo a 
ſacred fountain, called Polydocea, or the fountain of 
pollitx. | | | 
POLPHOS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a bulb 
or bulbous root. | 
POLPOCH, in Zoology, a ſpecies of ſerpent ſaid to be 
found in Jucatan, a country bordering upon New 8 
It can bite with the mouth, and ſling with the tail. 
POLTROON, or PoL TrON, a coward, or daſtard. w 
ing courage to perform any thing great or noble. 
The word we borrow from the French, who, according 
to Salmaſius, derive it @ pollice truncato ; becauſe, anci- 


pain. 


ant- 


ently, thoſe who would avoid going to the wars, cut olf _ 


their thumbs. 


But Menage, wit more probability, derives it from the 
Italian po/trone, and that from peltro, a bed; becauſe ti- 
morous puſillanimous people ulvally take pleaſure in ly- 
ing a-bed. He adds, that the Italian po/tr, is again de- 
rived from the German po{/er, a pillow, or cen. 
Others chooſe to derive the word from the Italian poltro 
colt; becauſe of that creature's readineſs to run away. + 
PoL TROON, in Falconry, is a name given to a bird of prey 
when the nails and 4alons of his hind toes ate cut otf, 
wherein his chief force and armour lay; in order to "a 
timidate him, and prevent his flying at great game. 


tance 
of the nature of our pot-aſhes, or peatl-aſhes, | 
h | 3 


PoLLUX, in Mythology, the name of a demi-god, ſup- 
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It is brovght ſrom the Levant and Syria; but in the 
glaſs trade, though it be of the nature of the other aſhes | 
they uſe, it is always to be preferred to any other. 'The 
bacttla, or pot-aſhes of Spain, yield more pure falt than 
the lee, of the Levant, but the glaſs made with ut 
has always ſome tinge of bluiſhneſs : that made with the 
polverine is ever perfectly white, and this is the ſubliance 
that ought always to be uſed for the fineſt cryllal, See 
GLASS. | | 

POLY ACOUSTICS, compounded of Tous, much, and 
aus, I hear, infirumen's contrived to multiply ſounds ; 
as muſtiplying-giaſſes, ot polyſcopes, do the images of 
objects. Sree PHONICS. 

FOLY ADELPHIA, in Botany, the eighteenth claſs of 
plants, whoſe ſtamina are formed into three or more ſe- 
parate bodies, comprehending four orders, viz. pentandria, 
dodecandria, icoſandria, and polyandria, having reſpective· 
ly, five, twelve, and twenty, and many in each ſet or 
body. Sce FRUCTIFICATION and ORDER, 

POLY ANDRIA, in Botany, the" thirteenth claſs of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, and a large number of la- 
mina, or male parts, in each; comprehending ſeven or- 
deis, viz. monegyniay digynia, trigynid, tetragynia, pen ta- 
gyaia, bexagynia, and polygynia, dillinguithed by having 
one, and thiee fiyles. See FRUCTIFICATION and 
ORDER, 

POLY ANTHEA, a collection of common-places in alpha- 
beticul order; of great ſervice to orators, preachers, &c. 
of the lower clals. | 
The word is formed from the Greek wiaxvg, mach, and | 
arb 5, Herber; and is much of the fame fignificancy with 
Qiithulosy, or-for:lege. 3 
The fiiſt author of the polyanthea was Dominic Nanni de 
NMͤirabellio, whoſe labour has been improved on by Barth. 
Amantius, aud Franc. Torhus; and fince theſe, by Joſ. 
Lengius, under the title of Polyantbea nova, 1613. 

POLY ANTIIEMUN, in Botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to the water-crow- foot, from its great number 
of floweis. 

POLY ANTHUS, or. PoLYANTHIUM, compounded of 
hug, much, and avog, j{rwer, a garden flower, of the 
MIRO SE kind. The word is allo uſcd, in generah to 
denote a plant which bears or produces ſcveral or many 
fowers. | | 

PFOLYCARPON, in Botany, a genus of the 2r;ondria tri- 
ovnia claſs: its characters are, that the calyx is five- 
tcaved, the petals are five in number, ſmall and ovated; 

ond the fruit is à fingle-celled, three valved capſule. 
bete is one ſpecies. 

POLYCEPHALON, Torripany, in Antiquity, a kind of 
poetry, for the nature and origin of which fee Mem, de 
PAcad. Roy. des. Inferip. vol. xiv. 

POLYCOMBUS, in Potany, a name given by Neophytus 
and others to the common KNOT-gra/s, more uſually 
called poiygonunms | | | 
be name p:£/ycombns is formed of the Greek awoavg, many, 
and z«11$:;, a /57ut , and as it is uſually applicable to this, 
and all the other jointed plants, it is uſed by ſome for the 
name of the ſeveral fpecies of equiſetum, or horletail, 
as the word felyzonum 18. | | | 
Neophytus delcribes one ſpecies of this, which he ſays is 
called cre9n, from its growing in mountainous. places. 
This, he favs, looks like a young reed, and has ſeveral 
joints iu the main (talk, which are received into one an- 
other as ſo many cups or boxes: he adds, that the leaves 
are like thoſe ot the pine-tree. What he calls the leaves, 
are probably the tender branches; and then this deſcrip— 
tion will agree very well with our great marth horſctail, 
which grows in wet places in mountainous countries, and 
about the ſprings in our hills. This is the horſetail to- 

which the prearcft virtues are attributed by this author; 

but the bol account of the hippuris, polygonum, and 
cquiſetum, is 10 contufed, that there is little to be learnt 

from what the ancients ſay of them, without repeating 

the trials of their virtues, 

POLYCEHREST, @ auxenrcs, compounded of xo, much, 
and yonr%, n/cful, in Pharmacy, a medicine that ferves 

for many uſcty or that cures many diſcaſes. 

PoLYCUKE5T. al. See BAL: Pohchreſſ. 

POLYENEM UM, in Botany, a genus ot the tryandria mono- 
gy11a claſs ; its characters are, that the calyx is three- 
lcaved ; the petals are five, and caliciſorm; and the fruit 

contains a fingie feed almoſt naked. There is one ſpecies. 

POLYCROLUA, in the Nava! Architecture of the Ancients, 
a word uſed to exprels ſuch of their gallies as had three, 
four, five, or more tiers of rowers, ſeated at diſferent 
heiplits; they were diſtinguiſhed by this term from the 
mncritu, or thuſe which had only ſingle rows of oars. 
ne number of rows of towers in the polycrote gallies 
nas given occehion to ſome to ſuppoſe thoſe veſſels of ſuch 
a height from the water as is ſcarce credible ; we have, 
however, no wariaut for this, but the commentators 


in the middle of the ſhip, upon tranſtra or tranſverſe ſe 


dpas 


have given occaſion to the opinion, from their not havin 


been able to ſlow the rowers in leſs room, and hay 
ſured the height of the veſſel by their own (kill 
ſort of architecture, not by that of the people who buil 
them. Meibomius bas found a way to take off a = 
deal from the imaginary height of theſe gallies. Hehe 
two inventions to anſwer this purpoſe :. by the firſt of 
them, he ſhews how the lateral rowers raay be ſo plac F 
that he who fits behind another may move his My r 1 
oar under the ſeat of the rower who ſits next before bim : 
by which means three lateral rowers, which, according 
to n would require thirteen, 
cet and a half, will be placed 1 

5 placed in the height of ſeven feet 
By the ſecond invention, he finds out a ce 
veſſel for almoſt half the number of . 
as on the ſides of the aforeſaid rowers, he places bikers 


e mea. 
in thig 


which he imagines thruſt out their oars under the "hs 
of the lateral rowers; by this contrivance he has gain l 
no leſs than nine feet in the height of a 0 em | 
The different ſeries of rowers were called by different 
names; the rha/amite were thoſe who ſat in the loweſt 
row ; the zyg:!e- were thoſe who ſat in the tranſtra, or 
croſs feats ; and the zhranite thoſe who fat uppermoſt of 


all in the veſſel. 


The moit ſurpriſing account of a polycrote veſſel amons 
the ancients, is that faid to have been built by Philopa- 
ter, of forty tiers of rowers: The next to this is that of 
Prolemy Philadelphus, which is ſaid to have had thirty 
tiers; and in theſe there ſat more than three thouſand 
rowers. It has been difputed by many, whether ſuch 
immenſe veſſels as: theſe were ever built, or ever could 
be uſed if built. The monſtrous height they have been 
calculated to be of, according to the ſchemes of the ge- 
nerality of commentators, has rendered it incredible that 
there were ever any ſuch; but Meibomius has ſound out 
ſuch convenient ways of placing the rowers in them, and 
has taken off ſo great a part of this imaginarysheijoht 
necellary in them, that he is clearly of opinion, that there 
were ſuch veſlels actually built and uſed, 

The trirem1s, according to the computationof this author 
contained two hundred men; of which one hundred ind 


_ erphty were rowers, and the reſt were mariners ; ſo that 


the Athenian fleet, of which Conon was commander, 
conſiſting of one hundred and eighty triremes, had in it 
{ix and thirty thouſand men. The quinqueremis of theſe 
times contained four hundred and twenty men, three 
hundred of whom were rowers, and the reit ſoldiers ; {9 
that there are three ſtupendous things to be obſerved in 
regard to the Roman fleet at Meſſina and the Carthaginian 
at Lilybæum: one is, that the former conſiſted of three 
hundred and thirty, and the latter of three hundred and 
fifty veſſels, moſt of which were quinqueremes, which, ac- 
cording to the moſt accurate computation, were a hun- 
dred and fifty feet long; the number of men they con- 
tained was, in the Roman, one hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand, and in the Carthaginian, one hundred and fifty 
thouſand, The apparatus and proviſions neceſſary for 
ſuch a numerous hoſt, are wonderful in theſe early days 
of ſhipping, and the accounts would be doubted, were 
they not given by one of the beſt of hiſtorians, Polybius, 
who wonders, as indeed he very well may, at ſuch an 
amazing equipage for ſea ſervice at ſuch a time. 


POLYEDRON. See PoLYHEDRON. | 
POLYEIDA /phragis, the name of a ſort of troches or 


paſtils greatly uſed among the ancients. They conliſted 


of alum, ſour drachms; myrrh and aloes, ot cach five 


drachms: pomegranate-peel, and bull's gall, of each fix 
drachms: all of which were rubbed to fine powder, and 
made into troches with the bull's gall, mixcd with a fullt- 
cient quantity of the moſt auſtere wine. | 


POLY GALA, milk-wort, in Botany. See MIL K-<wort. 
POLY GAMIA, in Botany, the twenty-third claſs of plants, 


comprehending three orders, viz. moncecia, or ſuch plants 
as have the polygamy on the ſame plant, divec:ia, having 
the polygamy on two diſtinct plants, and trisecia, having 
the polygamy on three diſtinct plants. Sce FRUCTIF I- 


CATION and ORDER. | 


POLYGAMY, Nloavſ-pizy, formed from m3; multus, and 


yours U, wiſe; a plurality of wives, or butbands, held 
by the fame man, or woman, at the ſame time. 

Polygamy is prohibited among Chriſtians; but it was al- 
lowed among the Jews; as it is (till among the Mahc- 
metans; and under all the religions that have obtained 
in Afia. In the kingdoms of Boutan and 'Thibet, poly” 
gamy is at this time almoſt general; one wife frequently 
lerving all the males of a whole family, without being the 
cauſe of any uncommon diſunion or jealouſy among them. 
Major Graunt obſerves,thatthe males and females, brought 
into the world are nearly on a balance, only abating for 3 


little exceſs on the ſide of the males, to make up for the 
extraordinary 


POL 


extraordinary expence thereof in war, and at ſea: whence 
it evidently follows, that nature only inrends one wife, or 
one huſband, for the ſame perſon ; ſince, if they have 
more, ſome others mult go without any at all. See 
MARRIAGE. „ ; 

Hence he coucludes, that the Chriſtian law, which pro- 
hibits polygamy, is more agreeable to the law of nature 
than the Mahometan; and we may add, than the Jewiſh 
Jaw, which tolerated polygamy. 9115 

Dr. Percival, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. part. i. p. 163. has 
very jultly obſerved, that the practice is brutal, deſtructive 
to friendſhip and moral ſentiment, inconſiſtent with 
one great end of marriage, the education of children, and 
ſubverſive of the natural rights of more than half of the 
ſpecies: beſides, it is injurious to population, and, there- 
fore can never be countenanced or allowed in a well 
regulated ſtate; for, though the number of females in 
the world may conſiderably exceed the number of males, 
yet there are more men capable of propagating their ſpe- 
cies than women capable of bearing children: and it is 
1 well known fact that Armenia, ia which a plurality of 
wives is not allowed, abounds more with inhabitants than 
any other province of the Turkiſh empire. 

Yet Selden has proved, in his Uxor Hebraica, that plu- 
ralty of wives was allowed of, not only among the He- 
brews, but alſo among all other nations, and in all ages. 
It is true, the ancient Romans were more ſevere in their 
morals, and never practiſed it, though it was not forbid 


who took the liberty of having two wives. 


till the reigns of Theodohus, Honorius, and Arcadius, 
who firſt prohibited it by expreſs law in 393. After this 
the emperor Valentinian, by an edict, permitted all the 
ſubjects of the empire, if they pleaſed, to marry ſeveral 


of thoſe times, that the biſhops made any oppoſition to 
this introduction of po/ygamy. In effect there are ſome 
even among the Chriſtian caſuiſts, who do not look on 
polygamy as in itſelf criminal. Jurieu obſerves, that the 
prohibition of poſygamy is a poſitive law; but from which 


a man may be exempted by ſovereign neceſſity. Baillet 


ful argument in favour of polygamy. 


it is called $TUPRUM, and puniſhed as ſuch, that is, in 
ſome caſes, capitally. But a ſmaller puniſhment is more 
conſiſtent with the Jewiſh law, wherein the prohibition 
of adultery is perpetual, but that of polygamy temporary 
only. See Selden, lib. i. cap. 9. de Uxore Hebraica. 

In Germany, Holland, and Spain, this offence is diffe- 
rently puniſhed, By a conſtitution of Charles V. it was 
a capital crime, By the laws of ancient and modern 


puniſhed as perjury. _ 
In England it is enacted by ſtatute 1 Jac. I. cap. 11. that, 


the former huſband or wife being alive, it is felony, but 
within the benefit of clergy. The firſt wife in this caſe 
| ſhall not be admitted as an evidence againſt her hutband, 
| becauſe the is the true wife; but the ſecond may, for ſhe 
is indeed no wife at all; and ſo vice verſd, of a ſecond 
huſband. This act makes an exception to five caſes, in 


the party in England had notice of the other's being liv- 
ing or no 2, Where either of the parties hath been ab- 
| ſent from the other ſeven years, within this kingdom, and 
the remaining party hath had no notice of the other's be- 
ing alive within that time. 3. Where there is a divorce 
or ſeparation a menſa et thoro by ſentence in the eccleſiaſli- 
cal court. 4, Where the firit marriage is declared ab- 
{olutely void by any ſuch ſentence, and the parties looled 


der the age of conſent at the time of the firſt marriage; 
for in ſuch caſe the firſt marriage was voidable by the 
_ diſagreement of either party, which this ſecond marriage 
very clearly amounts to. But if at the age of conſent 
the parties had agreed to the marriage, which completes 
the contract, and is, indeed, the real marriage, and at- 
terwards one of them ſhould marry again, judge Black- 
ſtone apprehends that ſuch ſecond marriage would be 
within the reaſon and penalties of the act. Comment. 
book iv. p. 164. 

Bernardus Ochinus, general of the order of Capuchins, 
and aſterwards a proteſtant, publiſhed about the, middle of 
the ſixteenth century, Dialogues in favour of polygamy, 
which were anſwered by 'Theodore Beza. And about the 
concluſion of the laſt century we had at London an artful 
treatiſe publiſhed in behalf of a plurality of wives, under 
the title of Polygamia Triumphatrix: the author whereof 


among them: and Mark Antony is mentioned as the firſt 


From that time it became pretty frequent in the empire, | 


| wives: nor does it appear, from the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 


adds, that the example of the patriarchs is a very power» | 


It has been much diſputed among the doQtors of the civil 
law, whether polygamy be adultery. In the Roman law | 


Sweden, it is puniſhed with death. In Scotland it is 


if any perſon, being married, do afterwards marry again, 


which ſuch ſecond marriage, though in the three firſt it | 
is void, is, however, no felony. 1, Where either party 
| Hath been continually abroad for ſeven years, whether | 


a vinculo. Or, 5. Where either of the parties was un- 


alſumes the name of Theophilus Aletheus; but Ws kus 
name was Lyſerus: he was a native of Saxony. It has 
been anſwered by ſeveral, n LET 
In the year 1780, the rev. Mr. Madan publiſhed a treatiſe, 
artfully vindicating and ſtrongly recommending polygamy, 
under the title of Thelypthora ; or a Treatiſe on Female 
Ruin, in its Cauſes, Effects, Conſequences, Prevention, 
and Remedy, &c. Marriage, according to this writer, 
imply and wholly conſiſts in the act of perſonal union, 
or actus coitus, Adultery, he ſays, is never uſed in the 
ſacred writiugs but to denote the defilement of a betroth- 
ed or married woman, and to this ſenſe he reſtricts the 
uſe of the term, ſo that a married man, in his opinion, 
is no adulterer, if his commerce with the ſex be confined 
to ſingle women, who are under no obligations by 
elpouſals or marriage to other men: but, on the other 
hand, the woman who ſhould dare to have even but once 
an intrigue with any other man beſides her huſband, (let 
him have as many wives as Solomon) would, ip/o fate, 
be an adultreſs, and ought, together with her gallant, to 
be puniſhed with immediate death. This, he boldy ſays, 
is the Jaw of God: and on this foundation he limits the 
privilege of po/ygamy to the man; in ſupport of which he 


refers to the polygamous connections of the patriarchs 


and ſaints of the Old Teſtament, and infers the law ful- 
neſs of their practice from the bleſſings which attended 
it, and the laws which were inſtituted to regulate and 
ſuperintend it, He contends for the lawfulneſs of 
Chriſtians having, like the ancient Jews, more wives than 


one; and labours much ro reconcile the genius of the 
evangelical diſpenſation to an arrangement of this ſort. 


With this view he aſſerts, that there is not ene text in the 


New Teſtament that even hints at the criminality of a 
polygamous connection; and he would infer ſrom St. 


Paul's direCtior, that biſhops and deacons ſhould have 


but one wife, that it was lawful for laymen to have more. 


Chritt, he ſays, was not the giver of a new law: but 
the buſineſs of marriage, polygamy, & c. had been ſettled 
before his appearance in the world, by an authority which 
could not be revoked, Beſides, this writer not only thinks 


polygamy lawful in a religious, but advantageous in a civil 


light, and highly politic in a domeltic view. 
In defence of his notion of marriage, which, according 


to his account of it, conſiſts in the union of man and wo- 


man as one body, the effects of which in the fight of 


God no outward forms or ceremonies of man's invention 


can add to or detract from, he grounds his principal ar- 
gument on the Hebrew words made uſe of in Gen. ii. 
24. to expreſs the primitive inſtitution of marriage, viz. 
e' ap rendered by the LXX Tgrownanbroura: mens 
Try wars als, which tranſlation is adopted by the evan- 
gelilt (Matt. xix. 5.) with the omiſſion ouly of the ſupet- 
{}uous propoſition (ægos) after the verb. Our cranſlation 
he ſays —** ſhall cleave to. his wife?” doth not convey 
the idea of the Hebrew, which is literally, as Montanus 
renders the words, “ ſhal! be joined or cemented i his 


woman, and they ſhall become (i. e. by this union) one 


- fleſh.” But on this criticiſm, it is well remarked, that 


both the Hebrew and Greek terms means ſimply and li- 
terally attachment or adherence ; and are evidently made 
uſe of in the facred writings to expreſs the whole ſcope of 
conjugal fidelity and duty, though he would reſtrain 


them to the groſſer pait of it. See Deut. iv. 4. Joſhua 


xxiii. 8. Acts v. 36. 5 

With reſpect to the Moſaic law, for which Mr. Madan is 
a warm advocate, it was Certainly a local and temporary 
inſtitution, adapred to the ends for which it was appoint- 
ed, and admirably calculated, in its relation to marriage 
to maintain and perpetuate the ſeparation of the Jewiſh 
people from the Gentiles. In attempting to depreciate 
the outward forms of marriage, this writer would make 
his readers believe, that becauſe none are explicitly de— 
ſcribed, therefore none exiſted; and, conſequently, that 


they are the ſuperfluous ordinances of human policy, 
But it is evident, from comparing Ruth iv. 10, 13. with 


Tobit vii. 13, 14. and from the cafe of Dinah, rel4ted 
Gen. ch. xxxiv. that ſome forms were deemed effential 
to an honourable alliance by the patriarchs and ſaints un- 


der the Old Teſtament, excluſive of the carnal know- 


ledge of each other's perions. It is alſo evident in the 
caſe of the woman of Samaria, whoſe connection with a 
man not her huſband, is mentioned in John iv. that ſome- 
thing beſides cohabitation is neceſſary to contlitute mar- 
riage in the ſight of God, 

Having ſtated his notion of marriage, he urges in defence 
of polygamy, that notwithſtanding the ſeventh command- 
ment, it was allowed by God himſelf, who made laws for 
the regulation of it, wrought miracles in ſupport of it by 
making the barren woman ſruitful, and declared the iſſue 
legitimate to all intents and purpoſes. God's allowance 
of polygamy is argued from Exod. xxi. 10, and particularly 
from Deut. xxi. 15, which, he favs, amounts to a de- 
monltration, This pafſage, however, at the utmoſt, only 


pre- 


POF | 


prefuppoſes that the practiee might have exiſtence among 


fo hard-hearted and bekle a people as the Jews; and 
there ſore wiſely provides againlt ſome of its more unjuſt 
and pernicious conſequences ; ſuch ag tended to affect 


the rights and priviteges of heirſhip. Laws enated to 


regulate it cannot he fairly urged in proof of its Jawſulaets 
on the author's own hypotheſis ; becauſe laws were alſo 
mats to regulare divorce, which Mr. Madan condemns 
as abſolutely unlawfol, except in caſes of adultery. Be- 
ſides, it is more probable, that the “ hated wife“ had 
been diſmiſled by a bull of divorcement, than that {he 
was retained by her huſband : and moreover, it is not 
certain that the two wives, ſo far from Jiving with the 
ſame huſband at the ſame time, might not be dead; for 
the words may be rendered thus © if there /hould have 
been to a man two wives, &c.“ The words exprefſing the 
original inſtitution of marriage, Gen. ü. 24. compared 
with Matt. xix. 4, 5, 8, afford inſupetable objections 
againſt Mr. Modan's doctrine of polygamy. See allo Lev. 
xviit. 18. 1 Cor. vii. 2, &c. | 

If we appeal on this ſubject, from the authority of ſcrip- 
tare to the writings of ſome of the earlieſt fathers in 
the Chriſtian church, there is not to be found the fainteſt 


trace of any thing reſembling a teſtimony to the lawful- | 


neſs of polygamy; on rhe contrary, many paſſages occur, 
in which the practice of it is ſtrongly and explieitly con- 
demned. See ſuſtin Martyr's Dial. with Trypho the Jew, 
Greek edit. by Thyrlby, fol. p. 326, 423, 372. Clemens 
Alexandrin, Stromata, lib. iv. p. 312, 325, 330, edit. 
Heinbi, &c. Lug. Bat. fol, 1616. 

We fhall clofe this article with the words of an excellent 
anonymous writer, to whole critique on Mr. Madan's 


work we are indebted for the above remarks: in a word, | 
when we refett, that the primitive inſtitution of marriage 


limited it to one man and one woman; that this inſtitu— 
tion was adhered to by Noah and his ſons, amidſt the de- 


generacy of the age in which they lived, and in ſpite of the 


examples of polyzamy, which the accurſed race of Cain had 
introduced; when we coniider how very few, {compara- 
tively ſpeaking) the examples of this practice were among 
he fa:thtut;z how muck it brought its own puniſhment 
with it; aud how dubious and equivocal thoſe paſſages are 


in which it appears to have the ſanction of divine appro- 


bation; when to thete refletions we add another, reipect- 
ing the limited views and temporary nature of the more 
ancient diſpenſations and inſtitutions of religion—how 
often the imperlections, and even vices of the patriarchs, 
and people of Guy, in old time, are recorded, without 
any expreſs notification of their criminality—how much 
is fai to be commanded, which our reverence for the ho- 
lineſs of God and his law, will only ſuffer us to ſuppoſe, 
were, for wiſe ends, permitted how frequently the 
metlengers of God adapted themſelves to the genius of 
the people to whom they were ſent, and the circumitances 
of ine times in which they lived; above all, when we 
conſider the purity, equity, and benevolence of the 
Chriſtian law; the explicit declarations of our Lord, and 


his apoſtle St. Paul, reſpecting the inftitution of mar- 
P ) i © 


riaze, its dehpn and limitation; when we reflect too, 
on the teilimony of the moſt ancient fathers, who could 
not poſlivly be ignorant of the general and common 
practice of the apollolic church; and, finally, when to 
thele conliderations we add thoſe which are founded on 
juſtice to the female ſex, and all the regulations of do- 


meltic ceconomy and national policy, we muſt wholly | 


condemn the revival of pelyramy; and thus bear our ho- 
neſt telimony againit the leading deſign of this danget— 
ous and 1iil-adviied publication. Monthly Review, vol. 
Ix111, p. 248. | | 

PoiyGcamr is alſo uſed in the Canon Law, for a plurality 
of wives, though only bad fuccellively, or one at a time; 
in the Romith church this diſqualilies a man for the 
epiicopate, See BIGAMY, | 
PULYGLOTT, oy, thus called from Tow. and 
arMenix, tongue, language, among Divines and Critics, 
chichy denotes a Bible printed in ſeveral languages. 
The firit Polyglott Bible is that of cardinal Ximenes, 
printed in 1515, at Alcala de Henares; and commonly 


called the Bible of Complutum, or the Complutenſian Bible; 


and contained in fix volumes. | 

It contains the Hebrew text, the Chaldee paraphraſe on 
the Pentat=uch, the .Greek verſion of the LXX. and the 
ancient Latin verſion. | 

In this Pohglott there is no other Latin verſion from the 
Hebrew, beide this lat; but there is added another li- 
tcial one trom the Greek Septuagint, 
of the new 'I'cltament is here printed, without accents, 
to bring it nearer to the originel of the apoſtles, or, at 
alt, to the mo{l' ancient copies; wherein there are no 
recents found, | 
At the end is added an apparatus of grammars, diction— 
alles, and ladices, 07 tables. The chick author, Ximenes, 


The Greek text |. 


GER 
9 


the Old Teſtament, beſides the Pentateuch, with 


I if 


01. 


de Cineros, cardinal, and archbiſhop of Toledo in hi 
dedication to Pope Leo X. obſerves, that it was een a 
to give the holy Scriptures in their originals, a 
no tranſlation, how good ſoever, that c 
perfectly, | 

The ſecond Polyglott, called the Biblia regia, is that of 
Philip II. printed by Plantin, at Antwerp, bn 15 © i 
eight volumes, with a better paper and letter 1 
former, and the care of the edition impoſed on A 8 
Montanus. I 


In this, beſides every thing in the Bible of Complutom 
there are added, the Chaldee paraphraſes on th , 


there bein 7 
an render them 


T reſt Gt 


g a Lai 
tranſlation of thoſe parapbraſes. In this Po/yglot- 8 wi 


wiſe a very literal Latin verſion of the Hebrew text; fo. 
the uſe of thoſe who have a mind to learn the Hebrew 
language. ad 
As to the New Teſtament, beſide the Greek and Lati 

of the Bible of Alcala, in this edition there is added an 
ancient Syriac verſion, both in Syriac and Hebrew cha. 
racters, with points, to facilitate the reading thereof 8 
thoſe accuſtomed to read Hebrew. To the Syriac is 
likewiſe added a Latin one, compoſed by Guy le Fevre 
who had the care of the Syriac verſion of the New Teſt... 
ment. | 


Le, 


_ Laſtly, in the Polyglatt of Antwerp, is added R more 


copious apparatus of grammars, dictionaries, &c. than 


in that of Complutum; with ſeveral little treatiſes, judged 


neceſſary for clearing up the more dillicult paſſages in 
the text. N 25 
The third Polyglott is that of M. le Jay, printed at Paris 


in 1645, in ten volumes, which has this advantage over 


that of Philip II. that it has the Syriac and Arabic ver- 


ſions of the Old 'Fellament, with Latin interpretations. 
In the Pentateuch it has likewiſe the Hebrew and Sama— 


Titan text; and the Samaritan verſion in Samaritan cha— 


racters. | 

As to the New Teſtament, beſide every thing in the Po. 
{yg{o1t of Antwerp, here is added an Arabic tranſlation, 
with a Latin interpretation. But here are wanting the 
apparatus, and the grammars and dictionaries, which are 
both in the former Polyg/otis; which renders this great 
work very imperſect. 25 
The fourth fllt is that of London, printed in 1657, 
in fix volumes, called Walton's Polyglott, from the author 
of the edition, Dr, Bryant Walton, afterwards bilhop of 
Wincheſter. | | 

This is, indeed, leſs magnificent than that of M. le Jay, 
with regard both to the ſize of the paper, and the beauty 
of the charaQters; but is, in all other reſpects, preſer- 
able; being both much mote ample and more commo- 
dious. 5 | 

In this the Vulgate is printed according to the reviſed and 
corrected edition of Clement VIII. which is not done 
in that of Paris, where the Vulgate is printed as it ſtands 
in that of Antwerp, before that correction. | 
This likewiſe contains an interlineary Latin verſion of 
the Hebrew text; whereas the Paris edition bas no other 
Latin verſion from the Hebrew beſide the common Vul— 
gate: again, the Greek Septuagint printed in the 17 
glott, is not the ſame with that printed in the Bibie of 
Complutum, which-was retaincd in the editions of Ant- 
werp and Paris, but the Greek text of the edition oi 
Rome. To which are added the various readings of 
another very ancient Greek copy, called the Alexan- 
di ian, becauſe brought from Alexandris. 5 
The Latin verfion of the Greck of the Septusgint, is 
that publiſhed by Flaminius Nobilius, by authority of 
pope Sixtus V. Add, that in this Polyg/ott are ſound 
tome parts of the Bible in the Ethiopic and Perhian; nv- 
thing whereof appears iu any of rhe reſt. | 
Laſtly, this edition has the advantage of preliminary dif- 
courles, called prolegomerca, on the texts, both of the o1!- 
ginals and verſions; with a volume ot vaiious readings 
of all the dificrent editions. | 

Dr. Edmund Caſtell, Arabic proſeſſor at Cambridge, in 
1669, publiſhed a Lexicon ileptaylotton, for the uic of 
Walton's PHI, in two volumes, folio. Sce the Vice 
face to this Polt. PUTS | 

Jo the number ot the Pelygiatts may likewiſe be added, 
the two Pentateuchs, printed by the Jews of Conſtanu— 
nople, in four languages; but all in Hebrew characters» 
In one of theſe Pemtateuchs, priuted in 1551 is founil the 
Hebrew text, in large characters; on one fide whereo! 's 
the Chaldee paraphraſe of Onkelos, in middling cha- 
raQers ; and on the other ſide, a paraphraſe in the Per- 
ſian, compoſed by a Jew, one Jacob de Tous, fo called 
from the city where he lived, Beſide theſe three columne, 
the Arabic paraphraſe of Saadiag Gaon is privied in 
ſmall characters, at the top of the pages; and at bottom 
is added ihe commentary of Kaſch. 


The uther Palyglotigwas printed at Conſtantinople in 15474 
il 


POL 


n three columms like the former. The Hebrew text of 


Greek on one fide, and a Spaniſh tranſlation on the other. 


the law is in the middle, a tranſlation into the vulgar 


Theſe verſions are both in Hebrew characters, with points 
to determine the pronounciation. ' At the top of the page 
is added the Cbaldee paraphraſe of Onkelos, and at the 
bottom the commentaries of Raſch. | | 

To alt theſe may be added as a ſeventh Pohglott, the 
Pſaler publiſhed by Aug. Juſtinian, a Dominican, and 


biſhop of Nebio, at Genoa, 1515, containing the He- 
brew, Greek, Arabic, and Chaldee, with Latin interpre- | 


tations and gloſſes. 


Such ate the Hexapla,, and O#aple, of Origen. 


And the Bible of Hutter, printed at Hamburgh in He- | 
brew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, German, Saxon, Itaban, | 


French, Sclavonic, Daniſh, &c. 


POLYGLOTTA avis, in Ornith+logy, the name of a bird 


deſcribed by Nieremberg, and which, he ſays, he faw 


and heard, with admiration, ſinging in all tones. It is 


f the ſize of our ſtarling. . . 
ka back is brown, and its breaſt and belly white; and 
near the neck and tail it is variegated with ſpots and 
ſtreaks of white; its head has a ſtreak of white, which 


any thing that is given it, and is molt fond of the warmer 
climates; but endures the more temperate ones without 
harm, Ray. 3 | 

The polyglottos of Linnzus is a ſpecies of the TURDUs. 
Sce Mock-bird. | 


POLYGON, Iloxvywry, formed from mou, many, and 


„la, angle, in Geometry, a multilateral figure, or a 
figure 0 perimeter conſiſts of more than four ſides 
and angles. | BON . 
If the ſides and angles be equal, the figure is called a 
regular polygon. For ſimilar polygons, ſee 8SIMIL AR. 


Polygons are diſtinguiſned aceording to the number of 


1 


their ſides. Thoſe of five ſides are cal:ed pertagons ; 
thoſe of fix, hexagons 3 thoſe of ſeven, heptagons ; thoſe 
of eight, oagons, &c. The particular properties, &c. 
of each whereof, ſee under its proper article, PENT A- 
GON, HEXAGON, &c. | ; | 
0LYGONS, general properties of, Euclid demonſtrates 
theſe which follow : 1. 'That every polygon may be divid- 
ed into as many triangles as it hath ſides. 


This is done by aſſuming a point, as F Tab. Geom. fig. 


8.) any where within the polygon, and thence drawing 
lines to every angle, Fa, Fb, Fe, Fd, &c. + : 
2. The angles of any polygon, taken together, make twice 
as many right ones, abating four, as the figure hath ſides. 
Thus, if the polygon bath five fides, the double of that is 
10; whence ſubtracting 4, there remains 6 right ones. 
3. Every polygon, circumſcribed about a circle, is equal 
to a rectangled triangle, one of whoſe legs is-the radius 


of- the circle, and the other the perimeter, or ſum of all | 


the ſides of the polygon. 


Hence, every regular polygon is equal to a rectangled tri- 


angle, one of whoſe legs is the perimeter of the pohgon; 


and the other a perpendicular drawn from the centre to 
one of the ſides of the polygon. 5 
Hence, alſo, every polygon, circumſcribed about a circle, 


is bigger than itz and every polygon, inſcribed, is leſs 
than the circle. The ſame likewiſe appears hence, that the 


thing containing is ever greater than the thing contained. 


Hence, again, the perimeter of every polygon eircumſetib- 
ed about a circle, is greater than the circumference of 
that circle; and the perimeter of every polygon inſcribed, 
leſs: whence it follows, that a circle is equal to a right- 
angled triangle, whoſe baſe is the circumference of the 
circle, and its height the radius; ſince this triangle is leſs 
than any polygon circumſcribed, and greater than any 
inſcribed. | | : wa 
Nothing therefore is wanting to the quadrature of the 
circle, but to find a right line equal to the circumference, 
of a circle. | 1 


For rcon, to find the area of a regular. Multiply a fide 


of the polygen, as AB, by half the number of the ſides, 


e. gr. the fide of a pentagon by 24. Again multi- 


Ply the product by a perpendicular let fall from the cen- 
tre of the vircumleribin circle to the ſide AB; the pro- 
duct is the area 9 e | | 
Thos, fuppoſe AB 54; and half the number of fides 
2F; the product or ſemiperimeter is 135. Suppofing 
then the perpendicular FH 29; the product of the ſe 
two, 3915, is the arca of the pentagon required, 


PoLyGON, to find the area of an irregular, or trapeaium. 


Pol. vGox, to find the ſum of all the angles in any. Multiply | 


Reſolve it into triangles; find the ſeveral areas of the e- 
veral triangles, ſee RIAN GI E. The ſum of theſe is 
the area of the polygon required. 


Vor. III. Ne 277. 


— 
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, 
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circumference, by the number of the 
gon; and the quotients are the angles at the centres; the 


801 


the number of ſides by 1800; from the ptoduct ſubtract 
Fo the remainder is the ſum required. 

us, in a pentagon, 180, being multiplied by 5, gives 
900; hende ſubracting 360, there remain 540, the 
ſum of the angles of a pentagon. | | 


1 


Hence, if the ſum found be divided by the number of 


ſides, the quotient will be the angle of a regular polygon. 


Or the fum of the angles is more ſpeedily found thus: 
multiply 180 by a number leſs by two than the number of 
ſides of the polygon; the product is the quantity of the 


angles required: thus, in a pentagon, 180 being multi- 


I plied by 3, a number leſs by two than that of its ſides, 
There are alſo various other editions of the Bible, either 


in whole, or in part, which might be ranged under the | 
article of Polygorts ; though they are not fo denominated. | 


the product is 540, the quantity of angles as before. 
The following table exhibits the ſums of the angles in 
all tectilinear figures, from a triangle to a dodecagon z 
and 18 of good uſe, both for the deſcribing of regular 
figures, and for proving whether or no the quantity of 
angles have been truly taken with an inſtrument. | 


Num. Sum. Ang. of Ang. at 1 Sum. Ang. of | Ang at 
Sides. Ang. Reg. Hg. | the cent 


Sides. | Ang. Reg. fig | the centre 


III. |180| 609 i 00? VIII. 1080135 459 

IV. 360 | go | go 
VI. 
k of whi VII. 
repreſents a fort of crown of ſilver; it is mightily eſteem- 
de, and kept in cages by the Spaniards, as infinitely ſu- | 
| perior to all other birds in melody; it feeds on almoſt | 


| HX. [1260 140 40 
, . 136 
720 20 60 XI. 1620147167732 431 
(Ion 128 43751 3% [XII. [isce 10 30 


This table is formed by any 360, the degrees in 4 


angle at the centre ſubtracted from 180 leaves the angle 
at the circumſerence; and the ſum of the angles is had 


by doubling the number of ſides, ſubtracting 4 from the 


product, and multiplying the remainder by go, 


POLYGON, to inſcribe a regular, in a cirtle. Divide 360 
by the number of ſides in the poſygon required, to find, 
the quantity of the angle EFD. Set off the angle at the 


centre, and apply the chord thereof, ED, to the peri- 
phery, as often as it will go. Thus will the polygon be 
inſcribed in the circle, ” at 

The reſolution of this problem, though, it be mechani- 
cal, yet is not to be deſpiſed, becauſe both eaſy and uni - 


 _ verfal, Euclid, indeed, gives us the conſtruction of the 
pentagon, decagon, and quindecagon; and other authors 
give us thoſe of the heptagon, enneagon, and hendeca- 


gon; but they are far from geometrical ſtrictneſs. 


Renaldinus lays down a catbholie rule for the deſcribing 


of all polygons, which many other geometricans have 
borrowed from him; but Wagnerus and Wolfius have 
both demonſtrated the falſity thereof. | 


POLYGON, about a regular, 10 circumſeribe a cirtle: or, 10 


circumſeribe a regular POLYGON about a circle. Biſect two 


of the angles of the given polygon A and E, by the right 


lines AF aud EF, concurring in F, and from the 
pow! of concourſe with the radius EF deſcribe a circle. 
To circumſcribe a polygon, &c. divide 360 by the number 
of ſides required, to find e Fd; which ſet off from the 
centre F, and draw the line edz on this conſtru the 


polygon, as in the following problem, See Cixcu us 


SCRIBING. 


PoLYGON, on @ given line ED to deſcribe any given regular. 
Find an angle of the polygon in the table; and in E ſet off 
an angle equal to it, drawing EA=ED. Through the 


three points AED deſcribe a circle. In this apply the 


given right line as often as it will go. Thus will the 


required figure be deſcribed. 


PoLYGon, 1 inſcribe, or circumſcribe a regular, trigonometri- 


cally. Find the fine of the arc produced by dividing the 
ſemiperiphery 180 by the number of ſides of the polygon - 
the Jouble of this is the chord of the double arc; and 
therefore the ſide AE to be inſctibed in the circle: 
If then the radius of a circle wherein, e, gr, a pentagon 
is to be inſcribed, be given in any certain meaſure, e. gr. 
345, the fide of the pentagon is found in the ſame mea- 
ſure by the rule of three, thus: as radius 1000 is to 1176 
ſo is 3450 to 4057, the fide of the pentagon. With the 
given radius, therefore deſcribe a circle ; and therein ſet 
off the ſide of the palygon as often as it will go; thus 
will a Polygon, be inſcribed in the circle. 

To fave the trouble of finding the ratio of the fide of 
the polpgan to radius, by the canon of fines; we ſhall 
add a table expreſſing the ſides of polygons in ſuch parts 
whereof radius contains 100000000. In practice, as 
many figures ate cut off from the right hand, as the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe render needleſs. | 


Numb. Quantity Numb. Quantity 
Sides | Viale. N = RJ 


PR "LEY 


III f 17320568 VIII. 165 3668 5 
IV. | 14142135 IX. 6840402 


V. © | 11755705 [X. | 6180339 
VI. | 10000000 | XI. | 5634651 
VII. } 8677674 XU, .| 3278380 | 
12C Polycom, 
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the ſides in each poly- 5 
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PoryGoN, ts deſeribe a regular, on a given right line, and 
to circumſeribe a circle abꝛut a given polygon, trigonometri- 
cally, Taking the ratio of the fide to the radius out of the 

table, find — radius in the ſame meaſure wherein the 

ſide is given. For the fide and radius being had, a pol- 
gen may be deſcribed by the laſt problem. And if with 
the interval of the radius, ares be ſtruck from the two 

extremes of the given line, the point of interſection will 

be the centre of the circumſcribing circle. | 
POLYGON, in Fortification, denotes the figure or perimeter 

' of a fortreſs, or fortified place. See FORTIFICATION. | 

PoLYGON, exterior, is a right line drawn from a vertex 
or point of a baſtion, to the yertex or point of the next 

adjacent BASTION. Such is the line CF, Tab. Fortif. fig. 1. 

POLYGON, interior, is a right line drawn from the centre 
of one baſtion to the centre of another. Such is the 

line G H. 3 25 | 


PoLYGONs, line of, is a line on the French ſectors, con- 


taining the homologous ſides of the firſt nine regular 


polygons inſcribed in the ſame circle, i. e. from an equi- 
lateral triangle to a dodecagon. See HECTOR, 
POLYGONAL column. See COLUMN. > 
PoLYGONAL number, in Algebra, is the ſum of a rank of 
numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, beginning from uni- 


ty: thus called, becauſe the units, of which it conſiſts, | 


may be fo diſpoſed as to repreſent a figure of ſeveral 
equal ſides and angles. | 


Piolygonal numbers are divided with reſpect to the com- | 
mon difference in the ſeries whence they proceed, or 


whoſe ſums they are into triangular, which are thoſe 


whoſe difference of terms is 1; quadrangular or ſquare, | 


where it is 2; pentagonal, where 3; hexagonal, where 43 
 heptagonal, where 5; eftagenal, where 6, &c. : 
They have their names from the geometrical figures into 
which points correſponding to their units may be diſpoſ- 
ed, e. gr. three points, correſponding to the three units 
of a triangular number, may be diſpoſed into a triangle ; 
and ſo of the reſt. ee! ö 
The geneſis of the ſeveral kinds of polygonal numbers 
from the ſeveral arithmetical progreſſions, may be con- 
ceived from the following examples : ES 


Arithmetical progreſſion 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 3 8 
FTriangulor numbers 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 28, 36 
Arithmetical progreſſion 1, 3, 5, 5 9, 11, 13, 15 
Square numbers 1, 4» 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64 
Arithmetical progreſſion 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 10, 19, 22 
Pentagonal numbers 1, 5, 12, 22, 35, 51, 70, 92 
Arithmetical progreſſion 1, 5, 9, 13, 17, 21, 25, 29 
Hexagonal numbers I, 6, 15, 28, 45, 66, 91, 120 


 PoLyYGoNAL number, fide of a, is the number of terms of 
the arithmetical progreſſion that compoſe it; and the 
number of angles is that which ſhews how- many angles 


that figure has, whence the pohgona! number takes its | 


name. 


The number of angles therefore in triangular numbers, | 
is 3, in tetragonal 4, in pentagonal 5, &c. -Conſequent- | 


ly the number of angles exceeds the common diſſerence 
of terms by two. | ” | 
To find a POLYGONAL number, the ſide and number of it. 
angles heing given, The canon is this: the polygonal nm 
ber is the ſemi difference of the factums of the ſquare of 
the ſide into the number of anples diminiſhed by two 
units; and of the fide itſeif into the number of angles 
_ diminiſhed by ſour units, 


The fums of polygonal numbers collected in the ſame 


manner as'the polygonal numbers themſelves are, out of 
arithmetical progreſſions, are called pyranudal numbers. 
POLY GONATUM, in Botany, See LILY of the Valley. 
POLY GONIFOLIA of Dillenius, in Botany. See CORKI- 
GIOLA. | 


POLYGONOIDES, in Botany. See CaLL1GonuM. | 


POLYGONUM, in Botany. See KNoT-gra/s. | 
 POLYGRAM, in Geometry, a figure conſiſting of many 
lines. | | 
POLYGRAPHY, PoLYORAT IIA, or POLYGRAPHICE, 
formed ſrom nov, multum, and ypapn, ſeriptura, writing, 
the art of writing in various unuſual manners or cyphers; 
as alſo the art 4 decyphering the ſame. 


The word is uſually confounded with $TEGANOGRA- 


PHY, and CRYPTOGRAPHY, 

The ancients ſeem to have been very little acqainted 
with this art ; nor is there any mark of their having gone 
beyond the Lacedzemonian ScyT ALA. | 


Trithemius, Porta, Vigenera, and father Niceron, have 


written on the ſubject of polygraphy, or C1PHER8, 
POLY HEDRON, or Pol YEPRON, Iloavedpey, formed from 

wv, much, and epa, ſeat, in Geometry, a body compre- 

hended under many rectilinear ſides or planes. 

If the ſides of the polyhedron be regular polygons, all ſimi- 

lar and equal, the polyhedron becomes a regular body, 


Pol. YHEDRON, ghomonir, is u ſtorie with 


PoLYHEDRON, or PoLysCoOPE, in Optics, 


ö * 


and may be inſcribed in a ſphere ; that is, a ſphere may 


POL 


be drawn round it, fo that its ſurfac tow | 
ſolid angles of the bag 8 mA ha 
ſer ces, 
whereon are projected various kinds of dials, Ne Des 
Of this kind, that in the privy-garden, London, now 
gone to ruin, was anciently the fineſt in the world. bf 
, is a glaſs, or 
lens, conſiſting of ſeveral plain ſutfaces, diſpdſed into 

convex formz popularly. called a MUL TIPLYING-glaſs 
The phenomena of the polyhedron are as follow: 1. If 
ſeveral rays, as EF, AB, CD (Tab. V. Optics, fie. 91.) 
fall parallel on the ſurface of a polyhedron, they Lil 


continue parallel after refraction. 


If then the polyhedron be ſuppoſed regular, LH, HI, IBI 
will be as tangents, cutting the ſpherical convex lots in 
F, B, and D; conſequently, rays falling on the points of 
e * 1 _= weary 7 ſince the reſt are 

arallel to theſe, they will alſo m 
other 125 they nutually interſect each 

ence, if the eye be placed where parallel rays decuf 
my of the ſame object will be ace N it ſit pe. 
raliel from the ſeveral ſides of the glaſs. Wherefore 
ſince the cryſtalline humour, by its convexity, unites pa. 
rallel rays, the rays will be united in as many different 

'oints of the recina, a, 6, c, as the glaſs has ſides. 

Conſequently the eye through a polyhedron, fees the ob- 
ject repeated as many times as there are ſides. And 
hence, ſince rays coming from remote objects are paral- 
lel; a remote object is ſeen as often repeated through a 
polybedron, as that has ſides, . 
2. If rays AB, AC, AD (fg. 92.) proceeding from a 
radiant point A, fall on ſeveral ſides of a regular poh- 
hedron; after refraction they will decuſſate in G, and 
eee on a little diverging, 8 

ence, if the eye be placed where the rays coming from 
the ſeveral planes decuſſate, the rays will be propagated 
to it from the ſeveral planes a little diverging : i. e. as if 
they proceeded from different points. But fince the cry- 
ſtalline humour, by its convexity, collects ravs from ſe- 
veral points in the ſame point; the rays will be united 
in as many different points in the retina, a, 6, c, as the 
glaſs has ſides; contequently, the eye, being placed in 
the focus G, will ſee even a near object repeated as often 


through the polyhedron as that has ſides. 


Thus may the images of objects be multiplied in a came- 
ra obſcura, by placing a polyhedron at its aperture, and 
adding a convex lens at a due diſtance from it. And it 
makes a very pleaſant appearance, if a priſm be applied 
ſo that the coloured rays of the ſun reſracted therefrom be 
received on the polyhedron : for by this means they will be 
thrown on a paper or wall, near at hand, in little lucid 
+ reg much excecding the brightneſs of any precious 
one; and in the focus of the pozhedron where the rays 
decuſſate (for in this experiment they are received on tlie 
convex fide) will be a ſlar of ſurpriling luſtre. 
If images be painted in water-colours in the areolæ or 
little ſqares of a polyhedron, and the glaſs applied to the 
aperture of a camera obſcura; the ſun's rays, paſling 
— it, will carry with them the images thereof, and 
project them on the oppoſite wall. 


This artifice bears a reſemblance to that other, whereby 


an image on paper is preſented on the camera; viz. by - 
wetting the paper with oil, and ſtraining it tight in a 
frame ; then applying it to the aperture of the camera 
obſcura, ſo that the rays of a candle may paſs throvgh it 
upon the polyhedron. 


To make am anamorphofis, or deformed image, which through a 


POLYHEDRON, or multiplying-plaſs, all appear regular 
.and beautiful. At one IT of - a rect 
another at right angles, whereon a figure may be deſign- 
ed ; and on the other erect another, to ſerve as a fulcrum 
or ſupport, moveable on the horizontal one. Io the ful- 
crum apply a plano-convex polyhedron, conſiſting, e. gr. 
of twenty-four plain triangles; Jet the polyhedron be fitted 
in a draw-tube, whereof that end towards the eye to 
have only a very ſmall aperture, and a little farther off 
than the focus. Remove the fulcrum from the other per- 
pendicular table, till it be out of the diſtance of the focus; 
and that more, as the image is to be greater, Before the 
little aperture place a lamp; and trace the luminous 
areolee projected from the ſides of the polyhedron, with a 
black-lead pencil, on the vertical plane, or a paper ap- 

lied thereon, | | 

n the ſeveral areolæ, deſign the ſeveral parts of an image, 
in ſuch a manner as that, when joined together, they may 
make one whole, looking afreſh every row and then 
through the tube to guide, correct, &c. the colours, and 
to ſee that the * parts match aptly together. 

The intermediate ſpace fill up with any figures or deſigns 
at pleaſure, contriving it ſo, as that to the naked eye the 
whole may exhibit ſome appearance very different from 
that intended to appear through the polyhearin = 


7 


POL _ 


The eye, now looking through the little aperture of o 


tube, will ſee the ſeveral parts and members diſperſed | 
among the areolæ to exhibit one continued image, all the 
intermediate ones diſappearing. See ANAMORPHOSIS. | 
POLYHEDROUS figure, in Geometry, a ſolid contained | 
under, or conſiſting of many ſides. See Por ynEDRON. 
POLY HISTOR is uſed for a perſon of great and various | 


erudition, See POLYMATHY. 


— 


POLYHY MNIA, in Mythology, 


iſtinguiſhed among authors and poets by holding ſome 
Kang ie ewe of muſic in her hands, and by aK. 
ing out what ſhe ſings with her hand. 


POLY MATHY, PoLYMaTHIA, Iloxuuatia, from mou, 


multum, and wavlavu, diſco, I learn, the knowledge of | 


many arts and ſciences; or an acquaintance with a great 
number of different ſubjects. 3 

Lipſius, Scaliger, Kircher, Petavius, Grotius, Salmaſius, 
Leibnitz, &c. were famous for pohymathy. Among the 
ancients, ſuch as were 1 this way were called 

ifloret. "59 | 

N52 is frequently little more than a confuſed heap 
of uſeleſs erudition, occaſionally detailed, either perti- 

nently or impertinently, for parade. The genuine poly- 
mathy is an extenſive erudition, or a knowledge of a great 


number of things, well digeſted, and applied to the pur- | 


ofe, and never but where they are neceſſary. 


POLY MNIA, in Botany, a genus of the Hgeneſia polyga- 
mia neceſſaria claſs : its characters are, that the receptacle 


is chaffy, and that there is no down; the exterior calyx | 


is compoſed of five leaves, and the interior of ten, with 
ſmall concave leaves. There are four ſpecies. 5 

POLY MORPHOS, variouſly ſhaped, an epithet often given 
to the os ſphenoides. . 


POLYMYTHY, PoLymYTHIA, in Poetry, denotes a | 


multiplicity of fables, in an epic or dramatic poem; in 
lieu of an unity or a ſingle one. | 
Polymythia is a great fault. It conſiſts in joining a num- 


ber of diſtin actions or fables into one complex body. | 


Such a work Boſſu compares to the Batrachomyomachia, 
| o 255 of the fables of AÆſop: and ſuch would be the 


idea of a Theſaid, an Heracleid, an Achilleid, or the 


like poems, which ſhould comprehend all the actions of 
— barove compared with the Iliad or Æneid. 


POLYNEMUS, finger-fi/b, in 1chthyology, a genus of the 
abdomonales : its characters are, that the head is com- 


preſſed and ſquamoſe; the beak is very obtuſe and pro- 


minent ; the gills conſiſt of five or ſeven rays, and there | 


are ſeveral diſtin& proceſſes or appendages placed with 


the pectoral fins. There are three ſpecies, one of which | 


is the paradiſe-ſiſn of Edwards. 


POLYNOMIAL, or multinomial roots, in Mathematics. 


See MULT1NOMIAL, and RooT. | | | 

To raiſe a polynomial to any given power, may be done 
by fir Iſaac Newton's BINOMIAL. theorem. Among 
other methods of demonſtrating this, we have one by 


ſgnor Caſtillioni in the Philoſophical I ranſactions, N? | 
; | „ * 


64. | | 
POLYOPTRUM, formed from woxv, much, many, and 


 ontouar, J fee, in Optics, a glaſs through which objects 


ear multiplied, but diminiſhed. | > 
| The en differs both in ſtructure and phenomena 
from the common multiplying-glaſs, called polyhedra. 
PoLYOPTRUM, conſtruction of the. In a glaſs plain on 
both fides, A B (Tab. V. Optics, fig. 93.) and about 


three fingers thick, cut out ſpherical tegments, ſcarce a | 


fifth part of a digit in diameter. 

If then the glaſs 1 

take in all the cavities at one view, you will ſee the ſame 
object, as if through ſo many ſeveral concave glaſſes, as 
here are cavities, and all exceeding ſmall. 
Fit this as an object-glaſs, in a tube ABCD, whoſe 
apertuie A B is equal to the diameter of the glaſs, and 


the other C D is equal to that of an eye-glaſs, e. gr. | 


about a finger's breadth. The length of the tube A O is 
to be accommodated to the object and eye-glaſs, by trial. 
In C D fit a convex eye: glaſs, or in lieu thereof a me- 
niſcus having the diſtance of its principal focus a little 
larger than the length of the tube; ſo that the point 
from which the rays diverge after refraction in the ob- 


ject-glaſs, may be in the focus. If then the eye be ap- 


lied near to the eye-glaſs, a ſingle object may be ſeen 
A as often Br are cavities in the object-glaſs, 
but ſtill diminiſhed. l 


POLYOSTEON, a name given by authors to that part of | 


the foot which conſiſts of a great many bones. N 
POLYPE, or Por vrus, in Zoology, a ſmall freſn- water in. 
ſe, belonging to the genus of HYDRA, in the claſs of 


worms, and order of zoophytes, in the Linnæan fyſtem ; | 


which, when eut into a number of ſeparate pieces, be- 


comes in a day or two ſo many diſtinc and ſeparate ani: | 
mals ; each piece having the ſurpriſing property of pro- | 
ducing a head and tail, and the other organs neceſfary 


e removed from the eye, till you can | 


one of the nine Mvusts, | 


itſelf: but before it does this, it has o 


Pp O L 


for life. and all the animal fündions, See Tab. of 1453 
croſcopical Objetts, Claſs 1 je BORG 


The firſt diſcovery of this animal was owing to M. 


Leeuwenhoek, who, in the year 1763, preſetited to the 


Royal Society of London à deſcription of it, and an 
account of its incomrmhon way of producing its young: 
but the diſcovery of its amazing property of reproducing 
the ſeveral organs of its various pieces, was not, made 
till the year 1740, by Mr. Trembley; at the Hague. See 
Martyn's Abr. Phil. Tranſ. vol. ix. p. 17, Kc. 
The production of its young is, indeed, different from 
the common courſe of nature in other animals: for the 
oung one iſſues from the ſide of its parent, in form of a 
{mall pimple or protuberance, which, lengthening and 
enlarging every hour, becomes, in about two days, a 
perfect animal, and drops from off its eee to ſhift for 
ten another grow- 
ing from its ſide; and ſometimes a third from it, even 
before the firſt is ſeparated from its parent. 
M. Trembley obſerves, that there is no diſtinguiſtied 
place in the body of the polypus, by which the young are 
brought forth. He has ſeen ſome of them that have 


progucee young ones from all the exterior parts of their 
. bodies. | N 


They breed quicker in hot than in cold weather; and 


what is very extraordinary is, that there never has yet 


been diſcovered among them any diſtinction of ſex, or 


appearance of copulation z every individual of the whole 


ſpecies being prolific, and that as much if kept ſeparate, 
as if ſuffered to live among others. OL 
If the method of this little animal's producing its young 
be very amazing, its reproduction of the ſeveral parts, 
when cut off, is much more ſo. The diſcovery of this 
was perfectly accidental; for M. Trembley, who had 
often met with the creature in the water, and from its 


fixed reſidence in one place, and ſome other obſervations, 
not being able to determine whether it were an animal or 


a vegetable, made the trial by cutting it aſunder, when, 
to his amazement, he found, that in a few days each of 
thoſe pieces was become a perſect animal, the head part 
having ſhot forth a tail, and the tail a head. | l 
A thouſand other trials, by cutting the animal in different 
manners, firſt by M. Trembley, and afterwards, at his 
requeſt, by Monſ. Reaumur, and Bernard de Juſſieu, at 


Paris, and Mr. Folkes, Mr. Baker, and the other natu- 
raliſts in England, were the reſult of this; and all ſuc- 


ceeded in the ſame manner by thoſe who repeated 
them. | | „ ay 

It is not eaſy to ſay what is the 6ze of this creature; for 
it can contract or extend its body at pleaſure from the 
length of an inch or more, and the thickneſs of a hog's 


briſtle, to the ſhortneſs of a ſingle line, with a propor- 


tionable increaſe of thickneſs. Its body is round and tu- 


bular, at one end of which is the head, ſurrounded with 
ſix, eight, ten, or more arms, with which it catches its 


prey; and at the other, the anus and tail, by which it 
fixes itſelf to any thing it pleaſes. h FO 

There have been many different ſpecies of it diſcovered, 
the moſt elegant of which, the polype a panache, or plumed 
polype, of Mr. Trembley, feems much to reſemble the 
wheel-animal (ſo called from having the appearance of 
two wheels in its head) which Mr. Leeuwenhoek diſco- 


vered, living in a ſheath or caſe, and affixed to the roots 


of duckweed. | 
All the ſpecies are found in clear and ſlowly running wa- 
ters, adhering by the tail to fticks, ſtones, and water- 
plants, and live on ſmall inſets. They are eaſily kept 
alive a long time in glaſſes, often changing the water, 
keeping the glaſſes clean, and feeding them with a ſmall 
red worm, common in the mud of the Thames, or with 
other ſmall inſects. al 

The creature has its name from the Greek rug, many, 
and ug, a foot, ſignifying an animal with many feet ; 
but a more appoſite one * have eaſily been invented, 
ſince it has in reality no feet at all. What were origi- 
nally taken for feet, are what have ſince been called its 
horns, and of late more properly its arms, their office 
being to catch its prey. | 

This animal, repreſented in the plate of. Microſcopical 


Objefts, &c. above referred to, is firſt of a worm- 


ſhaped figure, and of the ſame kind of terider ſubſtance 
with the horns of a common ſnail; it adheres by one 
end, like a fucker, to water plants and other ſubſtances; 
the other end, which is the head, is ſurrounded by many 
arms or feeders, placed like rays round a centre; this 
centre is its mouth; and with theſe tender arms, which 
are Capable of preat extenſion, it ſeizes minute worms, 
and various kinds of water-inſeQs, and brings them to 
its mouth; arid often ſwallows bodies larger than itſelf ; 
having a ſurpriſing property of extending its mouth wider, 
in proportion, than any other animal. After its food 


is digeſted it! its ſtomach, it teturns the remains of the 


animals 
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wouth agein,] thus. cpntracted, [the edges of ckelt "afteHtyr pins z. 
. % | / f | PF 3 & 44.2 $7 alt i Meir be iner 4-8 2 Parts fe 
having ng other obſervable emunctory. In a fe days {Er aun ſuſt into their? bodies: and When” the right is 
there appear ſmall knobs of papilla on its fides : a8 theſe | over, it is a very agreeable t fight” betola thete eages 
8 tnefeaſk in lengſb, little fibres are ſeen tiſing our of the] rg ont sgain, and putting themſelves' in motion 28 
5 | circumſerence of their heads, as in _ patent animal ; |. before. .If x wag dl 7 the anterior Patts of the bodiez 
*which fibres they ſoon begin to uſe for the purpoſe of] of theſe animals be ftrialy obſerved” white in m 


ived at | the water about them will be found to be full . 
mature fize, they fend out other young ones on their || tremely minute round bodies, which are brought toe 
| fides in the ſame manner; ſo that the animal branches | her by means of that morion, and "Terve the creature 
out into a numerous offspring, growing, out of one || for Re food: theſe may be often ſeen going down into 
common parent, and united together and diſpoſed in| * the cavities of the body of the p?hpe,” and that very 
*Y + ſuddenly, as if forcibly driven down and when fwai, 
vides nouriſhment not only for. itſelf, but for the whole | lowed too r are often thrown up again. Theſe 
ſociety ;_an increaſe of che bulk of one.polype by its feed-} obſervations are beſt made when a ſmall cer of the 
ing, tending to an-increaſe in the reſt, Thus a pope of | 25 are examined together. . 
tz] If theſe pohpesare kept ſometime in the rain-water, they 
or conipoſed of many bodies, each of which has this by degrees, loſe their brown colour, and be 4 


e e lobe come white 
| and tranſparent throughout, except that a ſew ſpots 


of a duſky colourremain in their bodies; but if, after this, 
dhe are removed into other water of the ſame kind with 
t | _ the firſt, but newly taken out of the ditch, they in a little 
arms; a mouth is formed in the centre; it increaſes in | time, recover their brown colour. When they become 
bulk, emits a numerous progeny, and is, in every re-“ white, they plainly appear to be in a bekly condition, 
ſpe, as perfect an animal as that from which it was | and ceaſe to multiply; but when they have freſh water 
NVevered. ” | | 7 | and recover their colour, they immediately begin to mul. 
The ſeveral ſtrange properties recorded of this animal, | tiply again. 4 AED SIS 
though very ſurpriſing, are, however, none of them pe- Theſe creatures are not abfolutely and immoveably fixed 
culiar to it alone. 'The Surinain toad is well known to] to the bodies on which they are placed, but they can at 
produce its young not in the ordinary way, but in cells] pleaſure quit chem and ſwim about: in this ſwimming 
upon its back, Mr. Sherwood has very lately diſcovered | ſtate they are always ſound fingle and not in cluſters; 
the ſmall eels in ſour paſte to be each, without exception, | and they do not then appear in the ſame form as when 
full of living young ones. And as to the moſt amazing | they are fixed and open at the anterior ends. When 
of all its propettieg, the, reproduction of its parts, we] they have ſwam about as. long as they pleaſe, they either 
know the crab and lobſter, if a leg be broken off, always | return to their cer, from which they leparated them- 
produce a new one: and M. Bonet, M. Lyonet, Monſ. | ſelves, or affix each ſingly to any thing they meet with: 
de Reaumur, and Mr, Folkes, have all found on _ | 
ment, that ſeveral earth and water worms have the ſame | watched, becauſe it is by means of this that we ſee in 
roperty, ſome of them even when cut into thirty pieces. | what manner the creature. multiplies itlelf and the 
he urtica marina, or fea-nettle, has been alſo found to clufters are formed. FFG 
have the ſame : and the ſea ſtar-fiſh, of which the polype As ſoon as a ſingle animal of this kind is fixed to a Rick, 
is truly a ſpecies, though it had long eſcaped the ſearches | a ſtone, or any other ſubſtance, it begins to lengthen its 
of the naturaliſts, was always well known by the fiſher- | ſtem or tail, which, though very ſhoft while wimmipg, 
men to have it alfo. See REyRoODuUcT1ON. I and when firſt fixed, very ſoon becomes of its priſtine 
PoLyPE, clufter, the name of a ſpecies of ſmall inſet of] length while in the clzſler; and after this the cieuture 
the pahype kind, called by 1 naturaliſts polype | begins immediately to multiply by the moſt amazin 
NR C_CTH Ton I means in the world, that is, by ſplitipg itſelf to pieces 
There is found on ſeveral of the water-plants, and on | lengthways. The fi:ſt motion towards this operation is 
other ſubſtances, as ſticks, boards, and the like acci- | the drawing in the lips or edges; this is ſoon done, and 


dentally fallen into the water, a whitiſh ſubſtance that at the body then loſes its bell-lik2-ſhape, and becomes round; 
_ firſt ſight appears to be only a ſort of mouldineſs ; butif | the motion which was before perceived at the edges 
the bodies on which this is found be put into a veſſel of | 


ceaſes, and there is only a ſlight tremulation to be ſeen 
clear water, and the matter examined with a magnifying | within, the body; after which the anterior part of the 
glaſs, it is ſoon ſeen that this whitiſh ſubſtance is really | body becomes flat or broad, and the whole body ſhortens 
a vaſt number of ſmall animals, which are almoſt conti-| in proportion; and ſoon after this the whole body gra- 
nually in motion. When this is brought before the mi-] dually ſplits iiſelf regularly into two, from the cenie 
 croſcope, the form and ſtructure of the creatures are very] of the anterior part to the centte of the hinder end, 
evidemly diſtinguiſhed, and they are found to be minute | where it Joins the tail or pedicle, and there foou 
roundiſh creatures, ſeverally affixed to the end of a fort appear two. round and perfect bodies joincd to that 
of item or tail; and many of the ſtems are ſo interwoven | pedicle which before ſupported only one. The anterior 
and united together, that they form cu/ers, which have | parts of the two — begin to open, and gradually 
occaſioned the name of a clu/er-polype to be given to the | ſhew their edges, which perform the ſame motion che 
animal, though in itſelf it is really and nglc | 
Pe 


and ihis is a cireumſtauce that merits to be carefully 


Properly ſi ſingle one did before. The motion is at firſt very flow, 
from the beginning. There are ſeveral ſpecies of po but it grows quicker by degrees as they open; and when 
of this minute kind, that cluſter themſelves in this man- | they are perfectiy expanded, it is as quick as it was in 
ner together; and according to theſe and other circum- the origival ſingle body; it is at chis time that the two 

ſtances, the cluſters are found larger or ſmaller, aud | badies may be elteemed quite perfeA. I hey are at firft 

more or leſs complex. _ & 1 | indeed leſs than the original ph, from which they were 

The ſmaller cluſters ſhould always be choſen for obſerva-| formed, but they grow to the ſame ſize in a very little 

tion, as in the larger the bodies of the ſeveral animals | time: the whole operation of dividing itſelf, takes up ihe 

that compoſe them are apt to hide and obſcure one an- | creature about an hour: but to ſorm a true idea of rhe 

other; but the moſt beautiful and accurate of all obſer- manner in which it is performed, there mult be many 

vations is to be formed when they are ſingle, as they are] obſervations made, and the creatures muſt be examined 

ſometimes found; and this is the only opportunity of] ip all views and lights while about it. 

ſeeing diſtinAly in what manner the cluſters are formed, | The lips of theſe pohpes, when cloſely examined, appear 

One of theſe — animals is not in length above the] to be compoſed of tour or five tranſparent bands, all of 

two hundred and fortieth part of an inch, and is of a4 which have an uodulatory motion. And when the newly 

ſhape nearly reſembling that of a bell: the anterior part | divided palype is but ſlow in ita motions, it is eaſy to dil- 
of this generally appears open when it preſents itſelf pro-] cover that what afterwards appear to be ike the wheels of 

perly ; and the poſterior part is fixed to the Rem or pedi-] à mill, are, in reality, only ſour or Ge oblong bodics, 

| cle, by the other extremity. of which the creature faſtens | reſembling a ſort of figures which alternately bend down, 

- | itſelf to any ſolid body that it meets with. The body is] and extend themſe]ves every inſtant. Theſ: are {aſteved 

of a browniſh colour, except at the ſmaller end, which, | 


, to the bands of the lips on each ſide of the mouth ; avd 
as well as the tail, is whitiſh and tranſparent ; aud when | when the 


are put inte ſwiſt motion iu the time of the 
the anterior part is open, there may always be perceived | Tull 11 and vigour of the animal, they are not to be 
about its edges, a very lively motion; and when the crea- | diſtinguiſhed, as 10 form, nor can their motjon be other- 
ture preſents "itſelf in a better manner, there may be] wife diſcovered than by its ſwiſtneſs, which makes it 
ſeen on either fide of the edges on the anterior part, | reſemble the quick turning of a Wheel. 
moving with great velocity. _ Fri Ty | kind is complete, one ſees two zegular and 8 bodies 
Theſe creatures are able to contract their bodies, and] adhering ſide by Gde to the ſame pedicle, but ſoon after 
oſten do it very ſuddenly, eſpecially if any thing diſturb each of the new formed bodies begins to ſhew a pedicic 
the ſubſtance on which they are fixed ; when they are | of its own; theſe grow in a day's time to a moderate 


lengih, 
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Jength, and unite at their bottoms to the end df what 
was the original ſingle pedicle of the body while but one; 
they grow to this in the manner of the branches growing 
to the trunk of a tree. 
Twenty-four hours after the ſeparation of the original 
body into two, theſe two begin to ſeparate themſelves in 
the ſame manner, each into two again; and theſe, after 
a like time, again ſeparate : each of theſe ſeparated ani- 
mals has its own tail formed in a like period of time with 
the firſt 3 and the conſequence is, that the firſt ſeparation 
producing two, the ſecond gives four, the third eight, and 
fo the ſixth ſixty-four, the ſeventh one hundred and twen- 
ty. eight, and ſo on; by which means a ſingle animal in 
a very few days, forms out of itſelf, an immenſe cluſter, 
each animal of which is perfect in itſelf, and indepen- 
dent of all the reſt, and can when it pleaſes, ſwim away 
and form a new c/u/ter. They will multiply as faſt in 
glaſs jars, as in their native free {tate in the waters, and 
cluſters of them, begun near one another, will often join 
in ſuch a manner as to form one complex cluſter of an 
inch diameter: from theſe ſeveral cluſters there detach 
themſelves ſingle polypes from time to time, which go off, 
and faſtening themſelves to other bodies, become che 
authors of new progenies. . 
The original branch or ſtem of the firſt polype remains 
always in the centre of the cluſter; but it is of no uſe, 
never afterwards having any body fixed to it. 
There are, beſides this ſpecies here deſcribed, four other 
known kinds of polypes, which divide themſelves in the 


ſame manner by ſplitting into two lengthwiſe : thoſe | 


which come nearelt to the firſt are flenderer, and their 
ſtems are more tranſparent. They are of a bluiſh co- 
lour, when many of them are ſeen together, and their 
ſtems or tails very aptly reſemble ſpun glaſs. When this 
ſpecies is perfectly formed, the motion of its lips is leſs 
| diſtin than in the other; but it may be diſcovered in 
the ſame manner while they are newly ſeparated, and 
are but growing toward perfeCtion, when it gradually 
becomes leſs and leſs diſtinct. i 
Another ſpecies of theſe polypes is ſmaller than the laſt, 
but more open at the mouth and deeper hollowed; and 
theſe are particularly diſtinguiſhed from all the others, 
by having a motion in their ſtems and branches, which 


all the others want. The ſtems draw themſelves up, and 


ſhorten all at once into the appearance of a ſpiral ſcrew, 
and in a moment can dart themſelves ſtraight out to their 
foll length again. All theſe multiply very ſpeedily, but 

they have all enemies that deſtroy them in a very terrible 
manner, whole cluſters making but ſingle mouthfuls. 


The funnel-polypes are nearly allied to theſe creatures. | 


Phil. Tranſ. N“ 474, vol. xliti. p. 169. &c. and vol. xliv. 

p. 027, &c. | . 

Pol vr E, funnel, a name given by naturaliſts to a ſmall 

water- inſect, in ſome reſpects approaching to the nature 
of the cluſier-POLYPE. 

The funnel-polype nearly reſembles a funnel, from which 

it has its name. It is long and hollow, and very wide at 


the anterior end. Theſe little animals are of three ſpe- 
cies, a green, a blue, and a white one: they are all too 


minute for the obſervation of the naked eye, they muſt be 


viewed with great caution, and in ſeveral different di- 


rections and attitudes, before their true form can be 
diſcovered z and their anterior end, particularly when 
carefully obſerved, is of a much more compound ſtructure 
than might at firſt be imagined ; there may always be ob- 
ſerved round the edges of this part a ſenſible motion, 
reſembling that of an indented wheel, or rather that of 
a ſcrew turned very nimbly about. Theſe, though they 
approach to the ſhape of the cluſter-polypes, and reſemble 


them in their having this motion about the mouths, yet | 


never have any tendency to form cluſters, but are ever 
found looſe and ſingle. There are always a number of 
little round bodies, which ſeem to be animals of a very 
minute ſize, ſwimming about in the water in which theſe 
polypes live; and thele are continually drawn into the 
mouths of the polypes, and ſerve them for food. 
The manner ot theſe creatures propagating themſelves is 
very amazing; they do it by dividing their own body 
into two; but this is not done longitudinally, as in the 
_cluſter-polypes, nor tranſverſely, but diagonally from the 
edge of the head to the oppoſite edge of the tail; ſo that 
of the two thus formed out of one, the one has a head 
and no tail, the other a tail and no head; but theſe de- 
ficiencies are ſoon made up, and the head ſoon grows 
out of one, and the tail out of the other. 
Mr. Trembley, in his account of this inſect, calls that of 
the two which has the old head, the ſuperior polype ; that 
Which has the old tail, the inferior. The I particulars 
obſervable in a funnel-polype that is going to divide, are 
the lips of the inferior polype, or thoſe tranſparent edges, 
that are ſo very conſpicyous in the creature when perfeCt- 


ly formed. Theſe new lips firſt diſcover themſelves upon 
Vor. III. Ne 277. 
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old lips to about two-thirds of the length of the polype, 
reckoning from the head; but theſe new lips are not dii- 
poſed in a ſtraight line, according to the Jength of the po- 
lype, but run floping near half way round about. Theſe 
lips are diſtinguiſhed by their motion; but it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that this motion is at firſt very flow, and requires 
an attentive eye and good glaſſes to diſcover it. 

That portion of the body of the polype which is bounded 
by theſe new lips, then gathers up itſelf, and theſe lips 
inſenſibly draw cloſe together, and finally, they cloſe 
themſelves, By this means there is found a ſwelling at 


tion, to be the head of the new polype, bounded by the 
lips before mentioned. Before this ſwelling is become 
very remarkable, it is eaſy to diſcover the true pclyves 


ſwelling is greatly increaſed, theſe two diſtin& animals 
will be found joined to one another only by a very (mall 
part of their bodies. The ſuperior polype, in this caſe, 
no longer adheres to the inferior one but by its poſterior 
extremity, which is {till fixed on one ſide of the inferior 
one. The ſuperior one then begins to make motions, 
which tend to the ſeparating itſelf from its fellow ; and 
theſe ſoon finiſh the work, and he becomes perfectly diſs 
engaged, and ſwims away whither he pleaſes, and ſoon 
fixes on ſome. other place. The inferior polyp? remains 


a perfect animal; and the ſuperior one, after taking a 
tour in the water, ſometimes returns to the old place, 
and fixes himſelf by the tail to the body of the inferior 
one. All theſe animals are extremely minute, and” are 


—_— 


obſerved without the help of glaſſes ; and as there is no 
taking them out of the water to bring them before the 
microſcope in the common way, without abſolutely de- 
5 ſtroying them, M. Trembley, who has obſerved theni 
with more accuracy than perhaps any other perſon ever 
did, has contrived to view them in a glaſs veſſel, in their 
own water, by bringing them ſo near the ſides of the 
glaſſes, that the microſcope glaſſes are able to reach them 
properly from the outſide. The ſubſtances on which 
they are fixed, are to be brought cloſe to the edges of 
the veſſel, by means of a ſer of quills framed properly 
together ; and the microſcope glalles to be ſupported on 
a moveable arm made for that purpoſe. Phil. Tranſ. NY. 
474 vol. xliii. p. 180, &c. and vol. xliv, p. 627, &c. 
PoLyPE, marine, is different in form from the freſh water 
POLYPE already deſcribed, but is nouriſhed, increaſes, 
and may be propagated after the ſame manner: Mr. 
Ellis baving often found, in his enquirics, that ſmall 


that they contained not only the principles of life, but 

| likewile the faculty of increaſing and multiplying into a 
numerous iſſue. It has been lately diſcovered and ſuffi- 
ciently proved by Peyſſonnel, Ellis, Juſſieu, Reaumur, 


formerly been conſideted by naturaliſts as marine veget- 
ables or ſea- plants, are in reality animal productions; and 
that they are formed by polypes of different ſhapes and 


KERATOPHYTA, ESCHARA, SPONGES, and ALCy- 


ON1UM : nor is it improbable that the more compact bo- 
dies, known by the common appellations of fſtar-ſtones, 


various parts of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, are of the 
ſame origin; to this purpoſe Mr. Ellis obſerves, that the 
ocean, in all the warmer latitudes near the ſhore, and 
wherever it is poſlible to obſerve, abounds ſo much with 
animal life, that no inanimate body can long remain un- 
occupied by ſome ſpecies. In thoſe regions the ſhips' 
bottoms are ſoon covered wich the habitations of thou- 
ſands of animals: rocks, ſtones, and every thing lifeleſs, 
are covered with them inſtantly : and even the branches 
of living vegetables that hang into the water, are imme- 
diately loaded with the ſpawn of different animals, ſhel]- 
fiſh of various kinds. And ſhell-fiſh themſelves; when 
they become impotent and old, are the baſis of new colo- 
nies of animals, from whoſe attacks they can no longer 


ſce Cok AL, and CoRALLINESs, 
Pol. vyr, ver. See VER-polype, . 
POLYPETALOUS, from a0av, multum, and era, pe- 

e in Botany, a flower conſiſting of ſeveral petala, or 

eaves. | 

The corollæ of flowers conſiſt either of a fingle con- 

tinued petalon, whence they are called monopetalous; or 

of ſeveral diſtinct pieces, whence they are named pol - 

petalous. | : 
|  Palypetalous flowers are hes regiar or Irregular. 
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Pot x- 


the polype that is going to divide, from a little below the 


the fide of the polype, which is found on cloſe examina- 


that are forming themſelves ; and, after this, when the 


fixed in the place where both were before, and becomes 


not to be ſeen diſtinctly, much leſs are their operations 


pieces cut off from the living patent, in order to view 
the ſeveral parts more accurately, ſoon gave indications 


Donati, &c. that many of thoſe ſubſtances, which had 


ſizes, for their habitation, defence, and propagation, 
To this claſs may be referred the CoRaLs, CoraLLings, 


| brain-(tone, petrified fungi, and the like, brought from 


defend themſelves. For a farther account of this fyltem, 


— 
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Pot.yÞBTAt.ous fewer, regular, according to ſome bo- 


taniſts, are either thoſe conſiſting of two pieces, as the 
dircæa flower: or of four, thence called my flowers, as 
the flower of the clove-tree ; or of five, uſually ambelli- 
ferous, as fennel z or of fix, as the white lily, thence 
called the ily kind. 

Thoſe exceeding this number, in any quantity, equal or 


unequal, form a new claſs of polypeta/ons flowers; among | 


which are alſo ranked all thoſe whoſe fruits differ ſo 
from the reſt, that the rules of genera require that they 

be diſtinguiſhed from them. 

Such is the flower of the water-plantain, which though 

it has only three leaves, yet, by this relation of its ſeed 


With that of the ranunculus, is ranged in this laſt claſs, | 


Such alſo is the flower of tormentil ; which, by reaſon 
of the difference of its ſruit from the ſiliquæ or ſiliculæ 
of the croſs flowers, cannot be ranged among them. 
Such alſo is the pink, which, though confiſting of five 
pieces, yet is excluded the claſs of umbelliferous plants, 
becauſe its fruit is not divided into two parts. Such, 
laſtly, are the flowers of ſome ranunculuſes, houſe-leek, 


and anemonies; which, though they have ſix petala, yet 


never produce fruits divided into three lodges, as thoſe 


of the lily-kind; and therefore cannot belong to their 


claſs. 


PoLyYPeETALOUS flowers, irregular, are fo called from the | 
eir petala, what number of 


odd ſigure and diſpoſition of th 
them ſoe ver they have. | 
Such are thoſe two pieces reſembling two chaps, as in 
fumitory ; or thoſe of five pieces reſembling butterflies: 
theſe laſt are common to all leguminous plants. | 


PPOLYPHEMUS, in Mythology, the molt celebrated and | 


the moſt terrible of the CycLoPEs, who were deemed to 
be the ſons of Neptune. | 


POLYPODES, a word uſe 
MILLEPEDES. 


POLYPODITES, a name given by the ancients to a wine | 
impregnated with polypody, and ſometimes for the juice | 


of millepedes, expreſſed with wine. | | 
POLYPODY, in Botany. See PoLyYpoDY, 
PoLyPoDY, polypodium, in Botany, a genus of the crypto- 
gamia filicics claſs. Its characters are theſe: it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other plants of the fern tribe by the 
fructification being in roundiſh ſpots, diſtributed on the 
under ſurface of the leaf. Miller. | = 
There are many ſpecies of this plant. Tournefort enu— 


merates twenty-ſix; Miller two; and Linnzus ſixty- 


four. | 
The polypodies are not branched, but 
divided almoſt to the middle rib into oblong jags or ſeg- 
ments. | 


The word is formed from the Greek wozu, and ug, Foot, 


in regard the root of the plant clings to walls and trees, 
by a great number of little fibres like claws. 


The common polypody, with wing-pointed leaves having | 


oblong obtuſe lobes, which are ſomewhat ſawed, and a 
ſcaly root, is the kind uſed in medicine; it is ufually 
found about the roots of old trees, in woods, and by 
hollow road ſides: and is green all ſeaſons of the year. 


There is a vulgar opinion, that ſuch of it as grows upon 


the ſtump of an oak, thence called oak polypody, is prefer- 
able to what grows on any other tree; but there is no 
foundation for this. 


The root is the part uſed in medicine; it is a gentle ca- 


thartic, and has been recommended in diſorders arifing 
from obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen. 
elteemed an excellent medicine in ſcorbutic and hypo- 
chondriac complaints. The country people take it in in- 


fuſion alone, but phyſicians uſually preſcribe it in com- 


pound decoCtions and medicated ales. It has alſo been 
made an ingredient in many of the purging electaries in 
the old diſpenſatories. 
However, though it has been ſuppoſed to be aperient, 
reſolvent, and expeCtorant, and formerly ranked among 
the purgatives, its operation is ſo weak, a decoction of 
an ounce or two ſcarcely moving the belly, that it has 
been long expunged from the latter claſs, and the pre- 
ſent practice very little regards it in any intention. 
POLYPOSIA, a term uſed by the ancients to expreſs a 
copious drinking of wine. 


POLYPREMUM, Carolina flax, in Botany, a genus of the | 


tetrandria monogynia clals : its characters are, that it has 
a- four-leaved calyx; a rotated corolla divided into four 


ſegments, with heart-ſhaped lobes ; and that the fruit is 
a compreſſed emarginated capſule, with two cells. There 


is only one ſpecies. | 
OLYPTOTON, Hooaunr7ury, in Rhetoric, a figure where- 
in the ſame word is repeated in different caſes, genders, 
or numbers, i. e. with different terminations, 
| Such is that of, Cicero, pro Arch. Sed pleui ſunt omnes 
libri, pleum ſapientum wvaces, plena exemplorum vetuſtas. 


So Virg. An. lib. iv. v. 28. 


P 


d by ſome as the name for the 


conſiſt of ſingle leaves 


It is by many 


* 
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Litter littoribus thntravia, fuctibus undes 


'  Imprecor, arma armis 
POLYPUS, the polype, in 2 See PoLype. 
Por vrus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given b ſane 
the earlier writers to the thin ſhelled nautilus, 5 — 
papyraceus. The body and arms of this creature ſo 2 
what reſemble thoſe of the polype; it was ſup ade b 
be a ſpecies of polype incloſed in a ſhell, which 1 0 i 
{0 occaſionally, and go on ſhore to feed. 1955 
LYPUS, evers, Or momunrog, in Sur ger 
or urge e, from the adde of ogy Amon 
prejudicial to reſpiration and ſpeech; 2d alf 4 
of diſtinction, polypus mart. ber onda, TP 
T = 22 ariſes ny ſeveral roots 
and hangs down, ſometimes as low as the lip; ; 
likewiſe backwards, ſo as to ſtop the hole br toy 
whereby the air and pituita deſcend out of the noſe bow X 
into the throat; and by this means ſtrangling the * 
It has its name from the reſemblance it bears to the fiſh 
polypus, called the pour-contrel, or many-feet. Some de- 
rive the name from the reſemblance its ſubſtance bears to 
that of the polypus and others from the reſemblance its 
many roots bear to the many feet of that fiſh, 
If it have no roots, or only one continued root, it is called 
a SARCOMA, which is only a beginning polypus, 
Palypuſes are Chiefly found in ſcrophulous or cancerous 
conſtitutions, along with venereal caſes, ulcers, oz nas 
& c. Cauſtics, emollient fomentations, extirpation and 
deſiccative powders, and lotions, are the uſual remedies, 
M. Le Dran cured a polypus of the noſe, which he could 
not extract wholly, in the following manner, which may 
be praCtiſed for deſtroying all ſuch excreſcences. He 
introduced one end of a large ſeton, put on the point of 
the fore-finger of the left hand, into the patient's mouth 
till he brought it behind the velum e ava then ſliding 
a pair of thin crooked forceps into the affected noſtri} 
he catched hold of the ſeton, after covering what was to | 
be introduced into the noſe with a ſupputant medicine. 
While he drew the cord, he endeavoured to preſerve the 
velum pendulum from being hurt, by introducing his 
finger into the mouth, and ſupporting the cord upon it. 
He continued the ſuppurant till he was ſenſible, by the 
patient's breathing freely through the noſttil, that the 
remains of the polypus was deſtroyed, and then he injected 
deſiccatives to cauterize the ulcer. Le Dran, tom. i. obſ. 
6. ap. Med. Eff. Edinb. 3 | | 
Pol vpus is alſo uſed for a morbid excreſcence in the heart, 
conſiſting of a tough concretion of grumous blood lodged 
therein. Malpighi gives a very accurate deſcription of this 
polypus. In the right ventricle of the heart, he obſerves, 
it is uſually larger, and of a paler colour, like pituita, 
with reddiſh or blackiſh ſtreaks; in the left ventricle it 
is ſmaller, blacker, and denſer. He adds, that it ſeems 
to have a ſort of organiſm, and appears like a congeries 
of pellicles ſtretched over one another, which form a 
kind of nervous compages. 
Polypuſes are often found upon opening the bodies of per- 
ſons dying apoplectic: and are doubtleſs frequently the 
occaſion of ſudden death. They are ſeldom diſcovered 
till they have diſpatched the patient. | 
It is, however, a diſpute among phyſicians, whether 
polypuſes be produced any conſiderable time before, or 
always immediately after death? Mr. Gould has an 
expreſs diſcourſe in the Philoſophical Tranſactions to 
evince the former. 1 | 
PoLyPUS of the lungs. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Dr. Robert Clarke gives us a very odd inſtance of a pa- 
tient who coughed up, at times, ſeveral hundred poy- 
puſes of the lungs. | 


USNent, = 


from the os eriboſum, 


They ſeemed to have ſome organization, and were all 
perfectly alike. The patient ſaid, though they had no 
life, he had frequently preſſed a ſlimy matter out af the 
body of them. | | | 
Dr. Liſter obſerves, that ſuch polypuſes are formed in the 
remoter and deeper branches ot the aſperia arteria, whence 
they are very difficult to get up. The patient above men- 
tioned never brought them up till after a continued 
coughing of half a day and night. 
He adds, that they are nothing but viſcous excretions of 
the ſmall glands, hard baked in thoſe parts whole form 
they receive. M. Buiſſiere obſerves, they are frequent!y 
miſtaken for pieces of the blood-veſſels or lungs. 
Though Kerkringius, and others, have endeavoured to 
explode the notion of the formation of true polyps in the 
| heart and blood-veſſels, yet Malpighi, Bartholine, Tul- 
pius, Pecklin, and others, have given us inconteſtible in- 
ſtances of the exiſtence of true polypi in the heart, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe; and we have three unqueſtionable evi. 
2 of the like nature, in Philoſ. Tranſact. Ne 404. 
ect. 6. | 
POLYPYRENEOUS fruits, in Botany, are ſuch as col 
tain ſeveral kernels or ſeeds, They 


PO M 


They are thus cated from the Greek 10 much, and 


Tupnvs kernel or ber. 


POLYSACTINODOS, in Natural Hiftory,-a name given | 


by Linkius, and ſome other authors, to thoſe ſtar-fiſh 
whoſe body is divided into more than hve rays, that be- 
ing the more uſual and general number. 
POLYSCHIDES fucts, a ſea-plant, called in Engliſh ſea- 
hanger. It is one of the largeſt ſea-plants we know, grow- 


ing often to ten feet or more in length. Its roots is not | 


fat in the manner of moſt of the other ſea-plants, but is 
compoſed of ſeveral little hooks, all which lay faſt hold 
of the ſtone on which it grows: theſe, in ſome meaſure, 
reſemble the tendrils of the vine, and are ſomewhat 
broad and flatted at the end, where they are faſtened to 
the ſtone, though round elſewhere, and are about half 
an inch long : theſe hooks grow from a broad flattiſh part 
at the bottom of the ſtalk, which is often four or hve 
inches in diameter, and is uſually hollow, being com- 
poſed only of two membranes conſiderably tough and 
firm, with a cavity between them; from the centre of 
this riſes the ſtalk, which is often twiſted and undulated 
at the edges; from the top of this ſtalk grows the leaf, 
which is divided into eight or ten ſegments; each of 
which is often again divided into two. Theſe ſegments 
are very long, and as the plants float in the water, give 
it much of the appearance of a broad piece of leather cur 
into ſeveral thongs ; theſe all terminate in ſharp points, 
and their colour is a browniſh green. The niceſt eye 
cannot diſtinguiſh the leaſt nerve or fibre, either 4n the 
| ſtalk or leaf of this plant; but on great numbers of theſe 


plants, that curious enquirer, M. Reaumur, found | 


flowers of the ſame kind with thoſe which he originally 
diſcovered on the common ferns ; they are compoſed of 
flender filaments, not exceeding the twentieth part of an 
inch in length ; and theſe were the more eaſy to be over- 
looked, as they are of the ſame colour with the leaves of 
the plant. Thoſe plants on which M. Reaumur found 
theſe flowers, were not, however, entirely covered with 
them, but they ſtood at about a twelfth of an inch diſtance 
from one another. It was in the month of July that M 
Reaumur examined this plant; and at that time there 
| were no ſeeds diſcoverable upon it; but doubtleſs at a 
proper ſeaſon, and with proper care in the obſerver, they 
will hereafter be diſcovered as plainly in this as in many 


other of the ſea-plants, uſually ſuppoſed by zuthors to | 


have wanted them. Mem. Acad. Par. 1712. 

POL YSCOPE, a multiplying glaſs, i. e. a glaſs which re- 
preſents one ſubject to the eye as if it were many: called 
alſo POLYEDRON. 7 0 | 


POLYSPASTON, mw:auonaro, from wav, and , 


traho, I draw, q. d. that may be drawn many ways, in 
Mechanics, a machine ſo denominated by Vitruvius, con- 
ſiſting of an aſſemblage of ſeveral pullies, uſed ſor raiſ- 
ing of heavy weights in a little time. 


The multiplication of pullies in the poly/pa/ton is to very |. 
good purpoſe; it being demonſtrated in mechanics, that | 


the force required to ſuſtain a weight by means of a poly 
 ſpaſtin, is to the weight itſelf as unity to the number of 


ropes, or of the pullies, thoſe ropes or pullies being ſup- 


poſed parallel to each other. See PULLY. 

Hence the number of pullies, and the power, being 
given, the weight that will be ſuſtained thereby is eaſily 
found; viz. by multiplying the power by the weight. 


E. gr. Suppoſe the power 50 pounds, and the number of 


pullies 5, the weight they will balance is 250 pounds, 
In like manner, the number of pullies being given, toge- 
ther with the weight ſuſtained, the power is found by di- 


viding the weight by the number of pullies: thus, if the 
weight be 900 pounds, and the number of pullies 6, the 


ower will be 150 pounds. | | 

Dechales obſerves, that it is found by experience, that a 

moderate man, ſtanding barely on the ground, will lift 

150 pounds; whence the fame man, by means of a po- 

lyſpaſton conſiſting of fix pullies, will be able to ſuſtain 

oo pounds. | 

The power of the pullies will be [till exceedingly increaſed 

by joining ſeveral pelyſpaſtons. 

To find the number of pullies a poly/paſton is to conſiſt of, 
to raiſe. a given weight by a given power. Divide the 

weight by the power ; the quotient is thenumber required. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the weight 600 pounds, and the power 


150; the pullies will be 4; whoſe diameters are to be | 


all equal, ſuppoſing two of them upper, and two lower, 
moveable on the ſame common axes. 
POLYSPERMOUS, Tcxvon:ps, formed from mov, and 
oe hE,r ſeed, in Botany, is applied to ſuch plants as have 
more than four ſeeds ſucceeding each flower, without any 
certain order or number. | 
Theſe Mr. Ray makes a diſtin kind of herbs, calling 
them herbe ſemine nudo poly/perme z where, by ſemine 


nudo, are meant ſuch ſeeds as do not put off ſpantaneouſly | 


| 


POLYSTYLE colonnede, 


* 


PD 


tlie integuments or covering which they either have, ol 
appear to have, 


but fall off whole from the mothers 
plant. N 5 a 
Polyſpermous herbs are ſubdivided into, 1. Siich as have a 
calyx or perianthium, conſiſting either, firſt of three 
leaves, and the flower tripetalous, as the plantago aqua» 
tica, and the ſagittaria, both water-plants : or the flower 
polypetalous, and the calyx falling with it ; as the chelis 
donium minus: or remaining after the flower is dropped; 
as in the hepatica nobilis. Secondly, of five leaves, in 
ſome deciduous, with the flower, as in the ranunculus, 
in others perennial, as in the helleborus niger ferulaceus; 
or annual, as in the flos Adonis. Thirdly, of eight 
leaves, as the malva and alcea. Fourthly, of ten leaves; 
as the caryophylla, fagaria, pentaphyllum, tormentilla, 
argentina; altza, and pentaphylloides. 
2. Such as have no calyx or perianthium ; as the clema- 
titis, filipendula, ulmaria anemone, nemorum, pulſa- 
tilla, &c. 
See COLONNADE, 


POLYSYLLABICAL echoes; thoſe which repeat many ſyl- 


lables or words. See Echo. 


POLYSYLLABLE, -79vowderov, from wiv, much, and 


— 


o g, ſyllable, in Grammar, a word conſiſting of more 
than three ſyllables... ot. 
Shuckford refers the origin of poly/y//ables in language to 


the confuſion of Babel; obſerving, that the languages 


which moſt probably aroſe about this time do remarkably 
differ from the molt ancient Hebrew in words of a greater 
length than that of the original Hebrew words. The 
Chaldean, Syrian, Egyptian, and Arabian languages, he 
ſays, afford inſtances of this kind, as well as the more 
modern tongues. Conn. of the Sacred and Prophane 
Hiſt. vol. i. p. 136, &Cc. | | | 


FR 


POLYSYNDETON, mwoxxcvrSeroy, in Rhetoric, a figure 


conlilting in the union of the ſeveral 


parts of a ſentence 
by proper particles. | 7 


Such is, Me pre ceteris & colit, & ob ſer vat, WG diligit. 
In oppoſition to this ſtands As VN DE TO. 


This figure adds a weight and gravity to an expreſſion, 
and makes what is ſaid to appear with af air of folem- 
nity z and by retarding the courſe of the ſentence, gives 
the mind an opportunity to confider and reflect upon 
every part diſtinctly. We often meet with this figure in 
Demoſthenes, which very well ſuits the gravity of his 
ſtyle. Thus he encourages the Athenians to proſecute 
the war againſt king Philip of Macedon, from this con- 
ſideration, that now they had /hips, and men, and money, and 

flares, and all other things, which might contribute to the 


firength of the city, in greater number and plenty than in 
ormer times. Philipp. iii. . 


POLYTHALAMIUM, in Natural Hiflory, a name by 


which ſome authors have called the TUBULI iar ini con- 
camerati, a fort of ſea- ſnell found frequently foſſile, with 
other ſhells, in Sweden, and brought over to us in the 
2 uſed for pavements, but not known in its recent 
ate. | | | | 
It is of the ſame general ſtructure with the cornu ammo- 
nis, and thick nautilus, being compoſed of ſeveral cells 
or cavities, communicating whith one another by means 
of a ſiphunculus or pipe; but it is uſually ſtraight, though 


ſometimes its end is twiſted exactly in the manner of the 


cornu ammonis. 


POLY'THALAMIUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a term invented 


by Breynius, to expreſs a claſs of thells, the character of 
which is, that they are hollow ſhelly bodies, either 


| ſtraight or regularly twiſted into a ſpiral form; always 


wide at the mouth, and growing narrower to the other 
extremity; they are divided within into ſeveral cells or 
chambers, which are called thalami, each ſeparated from 
the other by a diaphragm, or partition of ſhelly matter. 
The upper or largeſt chamber contains the body of the 
animal; but all the others are perforated by a ſiphuncu- 
lus, which gives them communication one with another, 
and which runs from the mouth to the very apex, grows 
ing ſlender all the way. 9 
Of this claſs he diſtinguiſhes four genera, the orthoceros, 
lituus, ammonites, and nautilus. Ihe two laſt of theſe, he 
obſerves, have been long well known to the world; the 
two firſt he gives as new, and of his own diſcovery. 


Of the orthoceratitz, which are ſtones calt in the ſhells 


of the orthoceros, there are at preſent diſtinguiſhed nine 
kinds: theſe differ from one another principally in the 
poſition of the fiphunculus, or in their external form; 
the cone which they deſcribe running quicker or more 


ee to a point; or, finally, by the thalami or cham- 
ers being wider or narrower, | 


POLY'THEISM, from ou, much, and 0e, deus, the 


doctrine or belief of a plurality of gods. See Gop, 
IooLATRY, and JUPITER. 


POLYTHRIX, the hair-/tone, a name given by ſame wri- 


ters 


poM ADA, an exerciſe o 


POM 


ters to thoſe German agates which have received into | 


their maſs, while yet ſoft, either the branches of the con- 
ſerv, or other capillary water-plants, or elſe have thin 
ſtreaks of a coarſer matter frequent in them, and run- 
ning in the form of hairs. See AGATE. 
POLYTRICHUM, golden maiden-hair, in Botany, the name 
of a genus of molles in the claſs of cryptogamza, the cha- 
rafters of which are theſe; the ſtalks are not much 
branched, and the capſules have calyptrz to cover them 
till mature ; this calyptra is always hairy, and in many 
of the ſpecies is compoſed merely of long hairs, ranged 
length ways together, without any membrane. The others 
have membranaceous calyptrz, but covered with erect 
hairs; the leaves of thoſe kinds are rigid, and have a 
membranaceous appendage, by which they touch the 
ſtalks and ſurround them; thoſe of the others are ſofter 
and have not this appendage. The baſis of the pedicle 
which ſupports the head, is alſo in theſe ſurrounded by a 
ſort of tube, round which their ſtand a number of mem- 
branaceous leaves; this is more viſible in the larger than 
in the ſmaller ſpecies. The capſules in ſome of theſe 
moſles are ſquare, in others they are roundiſh; and the 
ſquare ones have uſually an apophyſis, by which they are 
joined to the pedicle, which the round ones never have, 
or at leaſt very ſeldom. See Tab. XIV. of Botany, NY 
I2, | 

'The polytrichum of the firſt order are thoſe which have 
ſquare capſules, which are joined to the pedicles by a 
round apophybs : of theſe there are three ſpecies. | 
The ſecond order of the polytrichum comprehends thoſe 
which have round capſules, and uſually want the apo- 
phylis, by which the others are joined to the ſtalk. There 
are nine ſpecies of this kind. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 430- 
Linnzus enumerates three ſpecies. | 

Old writers are very full of the praiſes of this plant for 
its virtues in making the hair grow thick ; but this ſeems 
to have been an opinion taken upon no better reaſon than 
the likeneſs of the (talks of the plant to hairs. 


waſh the head carefully with it in the increaſe of the 
moon; but there is no great reaſon for ſuppoſing this li- 


quor does any thing more than warm water would do. 
Set ADLANTUM aureum. 


POLY'TROPHEROsS, a name given by the Greeks to 
coarſe bread, from its conveying much more nouriſh- 
ment to the body than the finer kind ; which they called, 
by way of diſtinction, o/:gotropheros. 


POLYZONOS, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by the 


ancients to a ſpecies of onyx, which had a dark or blackiſh 
ground, with a great number of zones. | 
POMA, in the Miritings of the Old Greek Phyſicians, a 
word which has given the commentators a great deal of 
trouble rightly to explain, | | 

Braſſavolus ſays, that it means all ſorts of ſhelly or cruſ- 
taceous covering of fiſhes: but this is an abſolute error; 
for even the medical authors do not extend its ſenſe ſo far 
as that. The Greeks called all ſhells by the name /raca, 
and this author attributing a different virtue to the whole 
thell of the purpura, ſufficiently ſpeaks this poma to have 
been but a part of it. | 1 5 

The Arabian writers were ſenſible of this, and rendered 
it by the word adfor althaib, which ſigaify fragments 
like nails. Serapio calls it mucatha, which ſigniſies a 


morſel or piece of any thing cut from a ſolid body, The 


original ſenſe in which the Greeks uſed the word poma, 
was to expreſs the thing that cloſed the mouth of any 


veſſel with a long and narrow neck. The Latins, ex- 


preſſed this by the word operculum, and ſometimes, as in 
Sulpicius Severus, by the word umbo. | 
The ancients allo uſed the word poma to expreſs the lid 
or covering of a well, or of any hole. Now the pur- 
perm buccina, and all thoſe other ſhel.s which the Grecks 
ave called /lromboide, may in ſome ſort be compared to 
narrow and deep veſſels, and they have all of them a 
ſort of poma; or, as the Latins have expreſſed it, an 
operculum, to ſtop the mouth of the ſhell, and prevent 


the ingreſs or egrels of any thing at the creature's plea- | 


ſure, This operculum being what Ariſtole has called 
opicalimma, is certainly alſo what Dioſcorides means by 
the word poma; Ariſtotle has been very expreſs in his 
deſcription of it, and ſays that the tongue lies under it, 
and that all the //romboide ſhells gave it. The onyx Lu- 
dicus, therefore, was only the poma, or operculum of an 


Indian /fromboide ſhell, of the buccinum or purpura kind, | 


and was of a ſweet ſmell, and thence had the term aro- 
maticus, or edoratus. The name onyx is eaſily accounted 


for, as the poma of every ſhell of this kind is flat and | 


thin, and does not unaptly reſemble the human nail. 

{ vaulting the wooden horſe, by 
laying one hand over the pommel of the ſaddle, 
POMA IIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a larger ſpe- 
cies of garden-ſnail, ſo called from its ſecding on «ond 


They 
make a decoction of it in ſome parts of Germany, and 


| the neighbouring woods and hedges ſoon became full of 


cient to give a grateful ſmell. 


POME, among Gardeners. To pome, is to gro 


o 


and other fruit. It is originally a native of Italy 
become of late years as familiar with us in England 

if a native with us. It is a noble remedy in coufum 80 
decays; and a perſon of diſtinction in England 2 
occaſion to take great numbers, had ſeveral large Parcels 


brought carefully alive from Italy, and turned looſe in 
his garden, where they multiplied to ſuch a degree, 


but ig 


that 


them, and they have ſince been propagated in many other 
places. | 

The pomatia is much larger than our common ſnail and 
of a paler colour: it is ot a roundith hgure, and has hve 
ſpires or twiſts at the head: theſe are placed very cloſe 
and its mouth is large and almoſt circular, and has be 
duplicature or fold lurrcunding it, but is as thin as the 
reit of the ſhell. 


POMATUM, or Po u Apo, a compoſition of apples, with 


lard and roſe-water ; uſed by way of unguent on man 

occaſions, particularly for diſeaſes of the ſkin, Ear. 
ſcurfs, &c. and to ſoſten the hands, render the kin 
ſmooth, the complexion freſh, &c. | 
Pomatums are occaſionally made with jeſſamins, oranges 
jonquils, tubetoſes, &c. i. e. they are perfumed with 
the odour of thoſe flowers. N 

The beſt is ſaid to be that prepared of kid's greaſe, pip- 
pins, au orange ſliced, with a glals of roſe water, and 
balt a glaſs of whire-wine, boiled and lirained, and ar 


lat fprinkled with oil of (weet almonds.” 


Dr. Quincy obſetves, that the apple is of no ſignificance 
at all in the recipe ; and that the common pomatum (old 


in the ſhops is only lard beat into a cream, with roſe wa- 


ter, and ſcented with lemons, thyme, or the like. 
The pomatum of the London Dilpenſatory is lormed by 


beating tried, or purified lard wich rofe-water, in the 
Proportion of three ounces of the water to two pounds 


of the lard, till they are well mixed ; then melting it 
over a gentle fire, and after it has ſtood for a little while, 
that the watery part may ſettle, pouring off the Jard, aud 
inceflantly ſtirring and beating it about till it grows cold, 
ſo as to reduce it into a light yielding maſs; and after-_ 
wards adding ſo much etlcnce of lemons as will be fal- 
Some ſcent it with oil of 
rhodium ; aand previouſly digeſt the lard for ten days with 
common water, renewing the water eveiy day, a proceſs 
which does not appear to be of much ute, The oint— 


ments may be tinged of a fine red colour, for lip-ſalves, 


by a proper addition of alkanet root. The faculty of Pa- 
ris directs, for this purpoſe, twenty-four parts of the 


white pomatum, eight of ox's marrow, and eight of white 


wax, Cut in {mall pieces, to be melted together by the 


| heat of a water-baih; one part, i. e. one tortieth of the 
_ whole maſs, of powdered alkanet root to be added; the 


mixture ſtirred at umes till it appears tinged of a deep 


red colour, and then ſtrained through a linen cloth. 
Lewis. 


or knit 
into a round head, ſome what like an apple. 

Thus, they fay, a cabbage begins to pome, &c. They 
ſometimes ule the term to cabbaye, in the ſame ſenſe, 


POMEGRANA TE-tree, punica, in Botany, a genus of the 


ico/andria monogynia clals. Its characters arc theſe : the 
empalement ot the flower is bell-ſhaped, coloured, and 
cut into five paris at the top; the flower has five roundith, 
erect, ſpieading petals, which are inſerted in the em— 
palement, and a great number of flendcr ſtamina, which 
are alſo inſerted in the empalement, terminated by ob- 


long ſummus: the germen is ſituated under the flower, 


ſupporting a lingle ltyle, crowned by a headed ſtigma z 
It afterwards becomes a large almoſt globular fruit, crown- 
ed by the empalement; the fruit is divided into ſeveral 


cells by membranous partitions, which are filled with 


roundith ſucculent ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, includ- 
ing ſeveral varieties. | | 

Theſe plants grow naturally in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and Mauritania. There are alſo many of them in the 
Welt Indies, but they are ſuppoſed to have been tran{- 
planted there from Europe. They are ſo much improved 
there, as to be much preferable to any in Europe, the 
fruit being larger and finer flavoured, | 

The balauſtia of the ſhops is the empalement of the flower 
of the double flowering pomegranate, Miller. 

It is denominated from the abundance of its grains or 
kernels; q. d. pomum granatum, a kernelled apple; or 


from the country where it was anciently produccd, VIZ. 


Granada. 


The trees never grow high; their branches are a little 
prickly ; their leaves are long and narrow; the flowers 
are of a deep red, and pentapetalous, ſet in bell-ſhaped 
cups of the ſame colour; and their fruit, which is com- 


| poſed of a great number of red angular grains, ſometimes 


{weet, ſometimes ſour, and ſometimes vinous, according 


to the quality of the tree, are all incloſed in it's — 
Ame 
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browniſh rind. Over this grows a kind of crowning, of 
the ſame nature with the rind, formed of a production of 
the calyx. | v9! 


In the general, pomegranates are not only agreeable to the | 


taſte, but good for the ſtomach, and of conſiderable uſe 
zu medicine. Of the kernels are made ſyrups and con- 
ſerves; and the peel or rind, which is called malicorium, 
is moderately aſtringent, and is an ingredient in ſeveral 
remedies and ptiſans, for dyſenteries, diarrhceas, liente- 
ries, hxmorrhages, and relaxations of the gums. The 
ancients uſed the rind as the moderns do ſumach, in the 
reparation of leather, | ; 
The rind ought always to be dried, after the grains are 
taken out; that dried without ſcooping always taſting 
muſty, and being more likely to increaſe diſtempers than 
cure them. 2 | 
As to the conſerve, there is but little of the true ſold ; it 
being very difficult to make, That which ordinarily 
paſſes ſor it is only ſugar melted down; to which they 
give the colour, and ſharp taſte, with cochineal, cream 
of tartar, and alum. tac 
POMETS, in Heraldry, are green roundles ; 
the Engliſh heralds, who exprels 
dles by diſtinct names. 


ſo called by 
different coloured roun- 


The French, who content themſelves to denote the dif- 


ferent colour of the roundles, call the pomeis, tourteauæ 
vert, | 


POMERIUM, in Antiquity. See PoMoERIUM, 


 POMIFEROVS, apple-bearing, in Botany, a name given 
to thoſe plants which have the largeſt fruit, covered with 


a thick hard rind; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
the bacciferous, which have only a thin ſkin over the 
fruit, | 

The pomiferons kind have a naked monopetalous flower, 
divided into five partitions, and growing on the top of 
the ſucceeding fruit. They are divided into, 

1. Capreolate, or thoſe creeping along the ground, &c. 
by means of tendrils ; as the cucurbita, melo, cucumis, 
cepo, balſamina, anguria, and colocynthis. | 


2. Without capreoli, or tendrils, as the cucurbita cly- 


peata, or melo cepo clypeiformis. | 
POMIGLION is a name given by ſeamen to the CASA 
BEL, or hindmoſt knob of a cannon, See GUN. 


POMME, or PoMMET TE“, in Heraldry. A croſs pomme, or 


pommette, called alſo trophe, is a croſs with a ball or knob, 


like an apple, at each end. 
POMMEL, or PUMMEL, in the Manege, a piece of braſs, 


or other matter, at top, and in the middle, of the ſaddle- 


bow, to which are faltened the holiters, ſtirtup-leathers, 


& c. 


% 


POMMEL, is alſo a round ball of ſilver, ſteel, or the like, | 
fixed at the end of the guard and graſp of a ſword; to | 


ſerve, in ſome meaſure, as a counterpoiſe. 


Balzac obſerves, that there are ſtill extant charters and | 


privileges granted by Charlemagne, which were fealed 
with the pom mel of his ſword, which, ordinarily, he pro- 
miſes to defend with the ſame ſword. | 
POMMETTE/. See PoM uk“. 
POMOERIUM, among the Romans. Authors are not 
agreed as to particular circumſtances relating to the po- 


mocrium; ſome will have it to be a piece of ground with- | 


out the walls; others a ſpace within them; and others 


again think it was both within and. without. But which | 
ever of theſe is tae, the pomoer;um was a place eſteemed | 
ſacred, and kept free from houſes and every other kind of | 


obſtruction. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcr. vol. ii. p. g1, ſeq. 
POMONA, in Myhelogy, an amiable nymph, for whoſe 
favour the deities of the fields were competitors. The 
name was originally appropriated to ſome perſon who had 
merired divine honours by the culture of truit-trees, and 


eſpecially of apple-trees. This nymph is repreſented as |, 


fitting on a large baſker full of fruit, holding a number 
of apples in her left hand, and in the right a noſegay ot 
flowers. At Rome ſhe had a temple and altars. Her 
prieſt was called famen Pomonale, and ſacrifices were of- 
fered to her 
earth. e 
POMPEION, Iyer, in Antiquity, a ſtately edifice at 
Athens, in which were kept the ſacred utenſils made 
uſc of at feſtivals, and all things neceſſary for the ſolemn 
proceſſions prepared. It ſtood at the entrance of the old 
city, which looked towards Phalerum, and was adoine 
with many ſtatues of the Athenian heroes. | 


The word pompeion is derived from aroureua, cum pompa | 


incedo, and was likewiſe uſed for any utenſil employed on 
theſe occaſions. 


POMPEY's pillar. See PrLLaR 


POMPHOLYX, rtoupoaut, literally denoting a bubble arifing | 


on water, in Pharmacy, a ſort of metalline flower ; be- | 


ing a white, light, and friable ſubſtance, found adhering 
to the lid or cover of the crucibles or furnaces, wherein 
Zinc or its ore are melted with other metals. 


Vox, III. Ne 277. 


Kindt cells, and covered, in common, with a thick | 


for the prefervation of the fruits of the | 


9 
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It is eſteemed deterſive and deficcative; though only, Ap- 
plied externally. . Ska bas 
The apothecaries ſometimes call it 17, or nibili album; 
and ſometimes whzte tutty, in regard of its reſemblance 

to TUTTY in virtue. | = 

POMPILUS, in 1chthyology, the name of a ſea-fiſh, in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem a ſpecies of the coRYHRNA, remarks 
able for following the rudders of ſhips to vaſt diſtances. 
It has no ſcales; it has a very broad line from the gills to 
the tail, under which are a number of dotted tranſverſe 
lines, reaching to the belly, above the line on the ſide ; 
the back is ſpotted with different colours; the mouth is 
moderately large, but the teeth very ſmall ; its forehead, 
between the eyes, is of a gold colour, and it has four 
fins, two at the gills, and two on the belly; and beſide. 
theſe, one long one running all the length of the back, 
and another anſwering it from the anus to the tail; its 
tail is not forked. 55 

Pour iL us is allo uſed by ſome authors for the nautilus, as 
well of the papyraceous as the camerated kind. 

POMPION, in Botany. See PUMPKIN.” 

POMPONA, a name given by the Spaniards in America to 
a fort of vanilla, the pods of which are ſhorter and 
thicker than thoſe of the common kind, and of a ſtronger 
ſmell, though leſs agreeable. The pulpy matter alſo in 
theſe pods is more liquid than that in the common kind, 
and the ſeeds much larger, being as big as thoſe of muſ- 
tard. This is never brovght to market alone; but the 
Indians who gather it, cunningly mix it among the right 
kind; but this ſhould be taken care of by the buyer, 
ſince this kind is very prejudicial, occaſioning violent 
head-achs in men, and in women vapours and diſorders 
of the womb. = 
It is not yet certainly known whether this be the fruit of 
a different ſpecies of the vanilla plant, or whether it be 
only different from the common in age, or in the place of 
growth of the plant. "a We, : 

PO MUM, apple, a well known fruit. See AvpPLE-tree. 

Pomun, apple, in Botany, is a fleſhy or pulpy eErIcars 

_ P1UM, without valves containing a capſule, 

PomuM Adami, in Anatomy, a protuberance in the fore< 
part of the throat. See ADAMI pomum. | | 

POND, in Geography, a little lake which neither receives 

Nor Emits its waters into any river. FE 

PonDs, %. See FisH-ponds. 

PoND weed, potamogeton, in Botany, a genus of plants of 
the tetandria tetragynia claſs, the characters of which are 
theſe ; the flower has no calyx or cup, but is compoled of 
four obtuſe, roundiſh, hollow, and open petals, which 
fall off before the ripening of the ſeeds ; the ſtamina are 
four plane, obtuſe, and very ſhort hlaments ; the an- 
there are double and ſhort; the piſtillum has four ger- 
mina, which are all oval and pointed; theſe have no ſtyle, 
but obtule ſtigmata; there is no other fruit than ſour 
ſeeds ſucceeding each flower; t!;:ie are of a roundiſh, 
but flatted figure, gibboſe, and 
merates twelve ſpecies. 

PoxD weed, water. See PERSICARIA. 

PoND weed, triple-headed. See ZANNICHELLIA. 

PONDER ATE, in our Ancien: Cu/toms, a method of curing 
ſick children, by weighing them at the tomb of ſome 

| ſaint; counterpoiſing or balancing the ſcale with money 

wheat-bread, or any other thing the parents were willing 
to offer to God, his ſaints, or the church. | . 
But a ſum of money was always to make part of the coun- 
terbalance. By this means the cure was effected. 44 
Jepulchrum ſauiti, nummo ſe ponderabat. of 

PONDUS, weight, Sce WEIGHT, | | 

PoxDpus, in Ancient Records, denotes a duty paid to the 

king, according to the weight of merchandizes, 

PowDUs regis, the ſtandard weight anciently appointed by 


the king; being that which we now call troy weight. See 
STANDARD and TROY-WEIGHT, | 
Ad PonDuUs omnium. See AD. 


Ponnus, temperamentum ad. See TEMUrERAMENTUu. 
PONE, a writ, whereby a cauſe depending in the county, 
or other inferior court, is removed to the common pleas, 
or ſometimes to the king's bench. | 
PoNE per vadium, is a writ commanding the ſheriff to take 
ſurety of one for his appearance at a day aſſigned. 
PONENDUM in ballium, in Law, a writ commanding that 
a priſoner be bailed, in cafes bailable. | 
PONENDUM figilium ad exceptionem, a writ by which juſtices 
are required to put their ſeals to exceprions exhibited by. 
the defendant againſt the plaintiff's evidence, verdict, or 
other proceedings before them, according to ſtat, Weſt- 
min, 2 | 
PONENDIS in af/ifis, a writ granted by the ſtatute of Weſt. 
min. 2. cap. 38. which ſtatute ſhews what perſons ſhe- 
riffs ought to impanel upon af/i/es and juries, and what 
not. | 


pointed. Linnæus enus 


PONGA, in Botany, H. M. Jaca miner ſylveſtris Malaba- 
rica. D. Commelin tatai/be braj/ilienſium Piſon. mils; 
12 L a tall 


a tall evergreen tree growing in Malabar, and beating no 
obſetvable flowers; the fruit adheres to the branches in 
the ſame manner. as that of the jaca; and hence the Por- 
tugueſe call the tree the wild jaca; the calyces are echi- 
nated, the firſt green, and afterward reddiſh, and contain 
multitudes of toundiſh, oblong, acuminated, and reddith 
ſeeds. | 
A cataplaſm prepared of the green fruit of the tree bruiſed, 
being applied to tumors, promotes their ſuppuration. 
Of the bark and root, boiled in water, is prepared a fo- 
mentation for œdematous tumors of the legs; an ende- 
mic diſeaſe among the Indians, and called by the Portu— 
gueſe pædo St, Thome, which preſerves them from an 
infammation. Raii H. P. Ex | 
Poco, in Zoology, a name given in Purchas's Pilgrims to 
the ORANG-ortang, | | 
PONIARD, formed from the French poignard, and that 
from poignte, handful, a little pointed dagger, very ſharp- 


edged z borne in the hand, or at the girdle, or hid in the 


pocket. : 
'The poniard was anciently in very great uſe; but is now 
in good meaſure ſet atide, except among ASSASSINS. 
Sword and pontard were the ancient arms of duelliſts ; 
and are ſaid to continue {till ſo among the Spaniards, 
The practice of ſwerd and poniard ſtill, makes a part of 
the exerciſe taught by the maiters of defence. | 
PONS wardi, or varolii, or Poxs cerebri, in Anatomy, the 
upper part of a duct in the third ventricle of the brain, 


ſituate in the cerebellum, and leading to the infundibu- | 


lum. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. g. litt. g, ge 


It is thus called from its diſcoverer, Varolus, an Italian | 


phyſician, who flouriſhed inthe univerſity of Padua about 
the year 1572. EATEN 4: 
PONT AGE, pontagium, a contribution towards the main- 
tenance, repairing, and rebuilding, of BRIDGES, 
This was anciently one of the three general national 
charges, whence no perſon of any degree whatever was 
exempted. | 
The three things called !rinoda necefſitas, whence Ingul- 
phus tells us, nl: poſſunt laxaria, were, the expedition to 
the wars, the building of caſtles, and the building and 
repairing of bridges. Mr. Selden, in his notes on Ead- 
merus, oblerves, that ne quidem epiſcopi, abbates, & mo- 
nachi, immunes eramt. And Matt. Paris adds, anno 1244, 


that in all gr-nts of privileges to the monalterics, thoſe | 


three things were always excepted, for the public good, 
and that the people might be better able to reſiſt any 
enemy. | 

PoNTAGE is alſo a due anciently belonging to the lord of 
the fee, for perſons or merchandizes, that paſs over ri- 
vers, bridges, &c. called in the later Latin pontagium, 
or pontonay itn, pontage. 

PON FAGIA, a term uſed by Paracelſus, and his followers, 
to expreſs a mixing ſaline ſubſtances with thoſe which are 
bitter or ſt yptic. | 


PONTEE, in the Glofs Trade, an iron inſtrument uſed to. 


ſtick the Grass at the bottom, for the more convenient 

taſhioning the neck of it. „„ | 
PoNnTE-fate, in Glaſs Making, is the iron whereon the 

under ſervants place the irons from the upper work- 


men, when they have knocked off the broken pieces of 


glaſs. | 


PONT#DERITA; in Botany, a genus of the hexandria mo- 


nogynia Claſs. Its characters are thele : the flowers are 
included in an oblong ſheath, which opens on one fide 
it hath fix petals, which are divided ; the three upper are 
ere, and form a kind of lip; the three under are re- 
flexed ; it bath fix ſtamina, which are inſerted to the pe- 
tals; the three which are longeſt are faſtened to the 
mouth of the tube; the other are inſerted in the baſe; 
they are terminated by proftrate ſummits; under the pe- 
tals is ſituated an oblong germen, ſupporting a ſingle 
ſtyle, which declines, and is crowned by a ſingle ftigma ; 
the germen afterward turns to a foft fruit, divided into 
ſix cells, each containing ſeveral ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 
"here are two ſpecies. Miller. x 
The characters, according 10 Linnæus, are, that the 
flower has a ſingle petal, divided into fix parts, forming 
a double lip; three of the ſtamina are inſerted in the 
apex, and three in the tube; and the fruit is a three- 
celled capſule. He enumerates three ſpecies, 


PONTIBUS reparandis, a writ, directed to the ſheriff, 


commanding bim to charge one or more perſons to re- 
pair a bridge, to whom it belongs. | 
PONTICA gemma, a name given by the ancients to a ſtone 
of the aGaTE kind, with a white ground and red and 
black ſpots, irregularly placed, and making a beautiſul 
variegation in it. This ſeems to have been the ſame ſtone 
which ſome of the moderns have called the ſmall-pox 
ſloue, from its ſpots 1 the eruptions in that diſ- 
eaſe, The ancients mention feveral kinds of it, as they 
were ſpotted with various colours. | | 


P ON 


| Po Tic vina, a term uſed to expreſs acid, fecu 
tartarous wines. | 

PONTICUM mel, a name given to a ſort of 
honey. | | 

PONTICUS mus, in Zoology, the name of a creature de. 
ſcribed by the ancients, and ſuppoſed to be the 
our SQUIRREL, - | 

PONTIFEX, pontif, high-pric/t, a perſon who has the fu. 
perintendance aud direction of divine worſhip; as the of 
fering of ſacrifices, and other religious ſolemuities, 
The Romans had a college of pontifs, and over thoſe a 
ſovereign pont ih, or pontifex maximus, inſtituted by Numa: 
whoſe function it was to preſciibe the ceremonies with 
which each god was to be worſhipped, compoſe the ri. 
tuals, direct the Veſtals, regulate the calendar, and ſettle 
the ſeveral games, and aſſiſt at them; and for a good 
while to perform the buſineſs of augury; till on tome 
ſuperſtitious occaſions he was prohibited intermedd 
therewith, | 
He conlecrated the ſtatues of the gods, before they were 
put up in the temples; conducted the dedications of the 
temples ; offered ſacrifices; bleſſed the bgures of ſome 
of Jove's thunderbolts, to prelerve the people from 
harms ;z and compiled their ſtatutes. _ 

The Jews too had their nt, or high-prieſt ; and among 
17 Romaniſts, the pope is {till Ryled the ſovereign prue 
lt}. | | 

Authors differ about the origin of the word pontifex, 

Some derive it from poſſe facere, that is, from the au— 

thority the pontifs had to ſacrifice; others, as Varro 

from pos, becauſe they built the Sublician bridge, that 
they might go and offer facrifice on the other ſide of the 

Nie, 

PONTIFIC AL, Pontiffcale, a book of the rites and cere- 
monies belonging to pontifs, biſhops, popes, &c. See 
R1iTUAL, and CERE MONIALE, 

PoNTIFICAL college, in Roman Antiquity, conſiſted of thoſe 
who had the principal direction of the affairs of religion, 
who ſettled religious diſputes, regulated the worſhip and 
ceremonies, and explained the myſteries of religion. 
This college, at the time of its firſt inſtitution by Numa, 
was compoled of four prieſts ſelected from the patri- 

cCians, to whom were afterwards added four others from 
the plebeians. Sylla the dictator increaſed their number 
to fifteen, of whom eight were ſuperior, and ſeven ſub- 
ordinate z and the chief among them aſlumed the title of 
PON'TIFEX maximus. | 

PONTIFICALIA, the robes and ornaments wherein a bi- 
ſhop performs divine ſervice. 8 

PONTIFICATE, pentiſicatus, the ſtate or dignity of a pon- 
tif, or high prieſt. | | | 
Cx ſar retormed the CALENDAR in the time of his poxti- 

ale. | 

PoxNTiFICATE is more peculiarly uſed in mcdern writers 
for the reign of a pope. | 
The concordat was paſied in the pontificate of Leo X. 
There was a pontiftiate that only latled twenty four hours. 

PONTLEVIS, in the Manege, a dbiforderly tcelilting action 
of a hotle, in diſobedience to his rider; in which he 
rears up feveral times, and riſes. ſo upon his hind legs, 
that he is in danger of coming over. It is cuied by clap- 
ping ſpurs ſmartly to him, as the fore-feet are returning. 
to the ground. | 

PONTOON, in Naval Language, denotes a low flat veſſel, 
reſembling a lighter or barge of burthen, and furniſhed 
with cranes, capſterus, tackler, and other machinery, ne— 
celſacy for carcening hips of all ſizes. Theſe are very 
common in the principal ports of the Mediterranean, 
but rarely uſed in the northern parts of Europe. Val- 
coner. | 

PoxToON, or PoxNToN, in Var, denotes a kind of fat- 

- bottomed boat, whoſe carcaſs of wood is lined within 
and without with tin. The French pontocns, and tholc 
of molt other powers, are covered on the outlide with 
ſtrong copper: plates, without any inſide lining; and thele 
have the advantage of our's, becauſe copper is much 
ſtronger than tin, and is not damaged by ruſt. Our 5% 
toons are twenty-one feet long, nearly live feet broad, and 
two feet 14 inch deep within. | 

PonToow-bridge is made of pontoons flipped into the water, 
and placed about five or fix feet aſunder z each faſtened 
with an anchor, when the river has a ſtrong current, or 
to a ſtrong rope, that paſſes acroſs the river, and runs 
through the rings of the poxtoons. Each boat has an au- 
chor, cable, baulks, and cheſts. 'I'he baulks are about 
five or fix inches ſquare, and twenty-one feet long. The 
cheſts are boards joined together by wooden bars, about 
three feet broad, and twelve feet long. The bavlks ate 
laid acroſs the poutoons at ſome dillance from one another, 
and the cheſts upon them joined cloſe. When ſeveral © 
theſe are thus connected, they form one lirm, uniform 


poiſonous 


fame with 


ling 


| bridge, by means of which a train of wolf on 
| | zulantty; 


. 
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jnfantry, &c, may paſs over a river, arm of the ſea, &c. 
If pontoons, &c. are wanting, bridges are formed of 
empty calks or barrels, that ſupport baulks and planks, 
Ceſar and Aulus Gellius both mention pontoons z but 
theits were no more than a kind of ſquare flat veſſels, 
proper for the carrying over of horſe, &c. Ours, how. 
ever, take their names from them : thoſe authors call 
them pontones, of ponto. 

PonTooN-carriage is made with two wheels only, and two 
long ſide- pieces, whoſe fore ends are ſupported by a lim- 
ber; and ſerves to carry the pontoons, boards, croſs-tim- 
bers, anchors, and every thing elſe neceſſary for making 
a bridge. | 

PONT-VOLANT, flying-bridge, a kind of bridge uſed in 
ſieges: made of two {mall bridges laid over one another, 
and ſo contrived by means of cords and pullies placed 
along the ſides of the under-bridge, that the upper may 
be puſhed forwards, till it join the place where it 1s de- 
ſigned to be fixed; the whole length of both not to be 
above five fathom, leſt they ſhoull break with the weight 
of the men. See BRIDGE. 

POOD denotes a weight in Ruſſia, equal to forty of their 


pounds; and amounting to 357, or 36 Engliſh pounds 
avoirdupoiſe. 


[2 


POOL, is properly a reſervoir of water ſupplied with 


ſprings, and diſcharging the overplus by {luices, defenders, 
weirs, and other cauſeways. | 

Pool, mill. See MILL. 

PooL, whirl, See WHIRL-pool. 


PooL-/nipe, in Ornithology, a name given in many parts of | 


England to the red-ſhank. 2 | 
POOP, in Sea Language, denotes the hind-part of a ſhip, 


or that wherein the helm is fixed; called alſo STERN. 


The French frequenly call it queue, tail, becauſe the 
rudder here applied ſerves the ſame purpoſes in a ſhip 
as the tail does to fiſnes. The poop is divided into three 


or four ſtories, which all together form the poop caſtle, 


or hind-caſtle, the outſide of which is richly adorned 
with balconies, galleries, trophies, the arms of the prince, 
NC. | | | 
To have the wind in poop, in Sea-phraſe, is to have it be- 
hind, or favourable. 


Poop, puppis, ſtern, denotes more particularly the higheſt | 
or uppermoſt part of a ſhip's hull a-ſtern. See Tab. | 


Ship. fig. 2. lit. P. See DECK. 

PoovP-royal is a ſhort deck or plat-form, placed over the 
aſtmolt part of the poop in the largeſt of the French and 
Spaniſh men of war, and ſerving as a cabin for their 
malters and pilots, This is uſually called, the top-gallant- 
Poop by our ſhip-wrights. 

POOPING, in Sea Language, denotes the ſhock of a high 
and heavy ſea upon the (tern or quarter of a ſhip, when 
the ſcuds before the wind in a tempeſt. 
ſtance is extremely dangerous to the veſlel, which is 

thereby expoſed to the riſk of having her whole (tern beat 
inwards, by which ſhe would be immediately laid open 
to the entrance of the fea, and, of courle, foundered, or 
torn to pieces. | 

POOR, Pauper. 
who is a burden to and charge upon a pariſh, | 
Formerly, the maintenance of the poor was chiefly an 

eccleſiaſtical concern; and a fourth part of the tithes in 
every pariſh was ſet apart for that purpoſe. Afterwards, 
when the tythes of many pariſhes were appropriated to 
the monalteries, theſe ſocieties were the principal re- 
ſource of the poor, who were farther relieved by volun- 
tary contributions, Judge Blackſtone obſerves, that tili 


the ſtatute 26 Hen, VIII. cap. 26. be finds no compul- 


tory method for providing for the poor; but upon the to- 
tal diſſolution of the monaſteries, abundance of ſtatutes 
were made in the reign of king Heary VIII. Edw. VI. 
and Elizabeth, for this purpoſe. At length, by ſtat. 43 
Eliz. cap. 2. OVERSEERS of the poor were appointed in 
every Pariſh. | 

Poo rate. By the 14 Eliz. cap. 5. power was given to the 
juſtices to lay a general aſſeſſment; and this hath conti— 
nued ever ſince. For by 43 Eliz. cap. 2. the church- 
wardens and overſeers of the poor of every pariſh, or the 
greater part of them (with the conſent of two juſtices, 
one of whom is of the quorum, dwelling in or near the 
pariſh) are empowered to raiſe weekly, or otherwiſe, by 
taxation of every inhabitant, parſon, vicar, and other, 
and of every occupier of lands, houſes, &c. materials for 
employing the poor, and competent ſums for their re- 


liel. Notice ſhall be given in church of every ſuch rate | 
the next Sunday after it is allowed, which may be in- 


ſpeed by every inhabitant, paying 1s. and copies of it 


granted on demand, Gd. being paid for every twenty-four | 


names; and a churchwarden or overleer refuſing, ſhall 
forfeit 20/. to the party aggrieved. The rate is to be le- 
vied by diſtreſs on thoſe who refuſe to pay it; and appeals 


againſt it are allowed, 17 Geo, II. cap. 2. cap. 38. See 
OVERSEERS, | 


This circums- | 


A poor perſon, in a legal ſenſe, 18 one | 


0 0 


If the juſtices find, that the inhabitans of any pariſh ate 
not able to levy among themſelves ſufficient ſums for the 
purpoſes ſpecified in the act, they may aſſeſs any other 
pariſh within the hundred; and if the hundred be un- 
able to grant neceſſary relief, they may rate and aſſeſs 
any pariſh within the county. 43 Eliz. cap. 2. Cons 
cerving the obligation of parents and children, fee Pa- 
RENT and CHILD. |. 3 

In order to compel huſbands and parents to maintain 
their own families, the law hath provided, that all per- 
fons running away out of their pariſhes, and leaving their 
families upon the pariſh, ſhall be deemed and ſuffer as 
incorrigible rogues. 7 Jac. cap. 4. And if a perion 
merely threatens to run away and leave his wife and chil- 
dren upon the pariſh, he ſhall, upon conviction, before 
one jultice by confeſſion, or oath of one witneſs, be com- 
mitted to the houſe of cortection, for any time not ex- 
ceeding one month. 17 Geo. Il. cap. 5. For the far- 
ther maintenance of the poor, there are many fines and 
forfeitures payable to their uſe: as for ſwearing, drunk- 
enneſs, deſtroying the game, &c. And alſo parts of 
waſtes, woods, and paſtures, may be incloſed for the 


growth and preſervation” of timber and underwood for 
their relief. See WorK-houje. 


Poo, ſettlement and removal of the. The firſt rudiments of 


pariſh ſettlements ſeem to be the ſtatutes 12 Ric. II. cap. 
7. & 19 Hen. VIII. cap. 12. which direct the r ro abide 
in the cities or towns where they were born, or ſich 
wherein they had dwelt for three years, a term after- 
wards (viz. by 39 Eliz. cap. 4.) confined, in the caſe of 
vagabonds, to one year only. But after the Reſtoration, 
by 13 and 14 Car. II. cap. 12. a legal ſettlement was de- 
clared to be gained by bittli; or by inhabitancy, appren= 
ticeſhip, or ſervice for forty days; within which period 
all intruders were made removeable from any pariſh by 
two juſtices of the peace, unleſs they ſettled in a tene- 
ment of the yearly value of 10/, The frauds, naturally 
conſequent upon this proviſion, which gave a ſettlement 
by ſo ſhort a reſidence, produced the ſtatute 1 Jac, II. 
cap. 17. which directed notice in writing to be delivered 


to the pariſh officers, before a ſettlement could be gained 


by ſuch reſidence, Subſequent provifions allowed other 
circumſtances of notoriety to be equal to ſuch notice 
given; and thoſe circumſtances have from time to time 
been alcered, enlarged, or reſtrained, whenever the ex- 


perience of new inconveniencies, ariſing daily from new 


regulations, ſuggeſted the neceſſity of a remedy. And 
the doctrine of certificates was invented, by way of 
counterpoiſe, to reſtrain a man and his family from ac- 


quiring a new ſettlement by any length of reſidence what- 


ever, unleſs in two particular excepred caſes; which 
makes pariſhes very cautious of giving ſuch certificates, 
and of courle confines the poor at home, where frequently 
no adequate employment can be had. The law of ſet- 
tlements may be, therefore, now reduced to the follow- 
ing general heads; or a ſettlement in a pariſh may be ac- 


quired, 1, By birth; for wherever a child is frſt known 


to be, that is always prima facie the place of ſettlement, 
until ſome other can be ſhown. This is alſo always the 
place of ſettlement of a baſtard child; for a baſtard 


having in the eye of the law, no father, cannot be te- 
ferred to his ſettlement, as other children may. 


How- 


ever, this rule admits of ſeveral exceptions; as in the 


_ caſe of a baſtard born in a place by colluſion ; after the 


order of removal is made out ; in removing ; atter the 
removal, and before the appeal; in a ſtate of vagrancy 
in a priſon; in a lying-in hoſpital z and under a_certiti= 
ficate. But with regard to legitimate children, though 
the place of birth be prima fucie the ſettlement, yet it is 
not excluſively ſo; for there are, 2. Settlements by pa- 
rentage, being the ſettlement of one's father or mother : 
all children being really ſettled in the pariſh where theic 
parents are ſettled, until they get a new ſettlement for 
themſelves. A new ſettlement may be acquired teveral 
ways; as, 3. By marriage: for a-woman, marrying a 
man that is ſettled in another pariſh, chapges her own ; 
the law not permitting the ſeparation of huſband and 
wife. But if a man has no-ſettlement, her's is ſuſ- 
pended during his life, if he remains in England, and is 
able to maintain her; but in his abſence, or after his 
death, or during (perhaps) his inability, ſhe may be te- 
moved to her old fettlement. The other method of ac- 
quiring ſettlements in any patiſh are all reducible to this 
one, of forty days re/idence therein; but this forty days 
reſidence (which is conſtrued to be lodging or lying there) 
maſt not be by fraud, or ſtealth, or in any clandeſtine 
manner, but accompanied with one or other of the fol- 
lowing concomitant circumſtances. The next method, 
therefore, of gaining a ſettlement is, 4. By forty days 
reſidence and z27!ce, For if a ſtranger comes into a pa— 
riſh, and deiivers notice in writing of his place of abode, 
and number of his ſamily, to one of the overſeers (which 


mult 


muſt be read in the church and regiſtered), and reſides | 
there unmoleſted-for forty days after ſuch notice, he is 
legally ſettled thereby. 13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 12. 1 
Jack. II. cap. 17. 3 & 4 W. & M. cap. 11. But there 
are alſo other circumſtances equivalent to ſuch notice : 
therefore, 5, Renting for a year a tenemant of the yearly 
value of 10/. and reſiding forty days in the pariſh, gains 
a ſettlement without notice. 13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 12. 
6. Being charged to and paying the public taxes and le- 
vies of the pariſh, excepting thoſe ſor ſcavengers, high- 
ways, houſe, and windows, 9 Geo. I. cap. 7. 21. 
Geo. II. cap. 10. 18 Geo. III. cap. 26. And, 7. Ex- 
ecuting, when legally appointed, any public parochial 
office for a whole year in the parifh, as churchwarden, 
c. are both of them equivalent to notice, and gain a 
ſettlement, if connected with a refidence of forty days. 
3 & 4 W. & M. cap. 11. 8. Being hired for a year, 
When unmarried and childneſs, and ſerving a year in the 
ſame ſervice 3 and, 9, Being bound an apprentice for ſe- 


ven years, give the ſervant and apprentice a ſettlement | 


without notice, in that place wherein they ſerve the laſt 
forty days. 3 & 4 W. & M. cap. 11. 8&9 W. III. 
cap. 10. 31 Geo. II. cap. 11. 10. Laſtiy, the baving 
an ate of one's own, and reſiding thereon forty days, 
bowever ſmall the value may be, in caſe it be acquired 


by act of law, or of a third perſon, as by deſcent, giſt, | 


deviſe, &c. is a ſufficient ſettlement z but if a man ac- 
quite it by his own act, as by purchaſe (in its popular 
ſenſe, in conſideration of mony paid), then, unleſs the 
_ conſideration advanced bona fide, be ol. it is no ſettle - 
ment for any longer time than the perſon ſhall inhabit 
| thereon. 9 Geo. I. cap. 7. All perſons, not ſo ſettled, 
may be removed to their own pariſhes on complaint of | 
the overſeers, by two juſtices of the peace, if they ſhall 
adjudge them likely to become chargeable to the pariſh 
into which they have intruded ; unleſs they are in a way 
of getting a legal ſettlement, as by having hired a houſe. 
of 10/. per annum, or living in an annual fervice ; for 
then they are not removeable. And in all other caſes, 
if the pariſh to which they belong will grant them a cer- 
tificate, acknowledging them to be their pariſhioners, 
they cannot be removed, becauſe likely to become charge- 
able, but only when they become actually chargeable. 
But ſuch certificated perſons can gain no ſettlement by 
any of the means above mentioned, unleſs by renting a 
tenement of 1o/. per annum, or by ſerving an annual. 
office in the pariſh, being legally placed therein ; neither 
can an apprentice or ſervant to ſuch certificated perſon 
gain a ſettlement by ſuch their ſervice, & & 9 W. III. 
Cap. 20. 12 Ann. cap. 18, Theſe are the gencral heads 
of the laws relating to the poor, which, by the reſolu- 
tions of the courts of juſtice thereon, within a century 
paſt, are branched into a great veriety. And yet not- 
withſtanding the pains that have been taken about them, 
they ſtill remain very imperfect, and inadequate to the 
purpoſes for which they are deſigned. Blackeſt. Comm. 


— — — — 


book i. p. 360, &c. For a variety of caſes and argu- 


ments relating to the ſettlement, removal, &c. of the 
poor, ſee Burn's Jullice, art. Poor. POS 
PuoOR, or PowtR, in Jchthyolopy, a name given by the 


people of Cornwall to a ſpecies of bearded gadus. Tbis 


is the GA DUS minutus of Linnzus, and is the only ſpe- 
cies of cod-lith with three dorſal fins that is found in 
the Mediterranean ſea. It is taken in great quantities 
near Marſeilles, and eſtemed good, but incapable of be- 
ing ſalted or dried. Its length is little more than 6x 
inches. 
Pook man's pepper, in Botany. See Dix x AN DER. 


POOSPANSCUM, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a pe- 


culiar ſpecies of foflil in the Eaft Indies. It is of the 
nature of the blende, or mock-lead, with us; but it is 
not formed into ſo large flakes, but more reſembles the 
ſtcel-graiued lead ores. It is found in the beds of rivers, 
and when calcined, it is uſcd with the juices of certain 
herbs, for ulcers and other cutaneous diſorders. Before 
calcination it is alſo uſed by the women to make their 
| hair of a fine gloſſy black colour, which it performs very 
neatly. | : 
POPA? among the Romans, were ſuch perſons as attended 
the ſacrifices, whoſe buſineſs it was to provide victims, 
and to kill them after they had knocked them down. 
They were balf naked, their ſhoulders, arms, and upper 
parts of their bodies being uncovered as far as their na- 
vels, and the reit covered to the mid-leg with a linen 
apron, or the ſkins of the ſacrihces ; and they wore 
crowns of laurel upon their heads. See SACRIFICE, 
POPE, papa, i. e. univerſal father, the biſhop of Rome 
being the head or patriarch of the Roman catholic church. 
Father le Cointe, in his Annals, oblerves, from St. Je- 
rom, St. Cyprian, St. Gregerys St. Auguſtine, and Si— 
donius Apollinaris, that the title pope was anciently given 
to all biſlops, Accordingly we und, that in the eighth 


general council held at Conſtantino 
which was compoſed of three hut 
nee were there called popes. 
ithops were allo addreſſed under the term heljneſ; and 
beatitude ; and their churches were called apoſtolical ſee 
He adds, that it was only in the eleventh century that 
Gregory VII. firſt appointed, in a ſynod held at Rome 
that the title pope ſhould be reſtrained to the biſhop of 
Rome, as a particular diſtinction and pretogative, 5 
It is one of the maxims of Gregory, contained in a fa- 


ple, in the year 9%; 
1dred biſhops, al ae 


mous piece, entitled Dictatus papey, that there is no 


name in the world but his, i. e. as ſome under 
he alone is to be ſtyled pope; and F. Paul obſerves, that 
the name of pope, formerly common to all biſhops, Was 
appropriated by Gregory VII. to the Roman pontif. 

In the council in the Lateran, held under Iunocent III 
the pope was declared ordinary of ordinaries. : 
The power of the pope has advanced by flow degrees to 
that plenitude in which it has been exerciſed in later 
times. It appears, that towards the end of the third cen- 
tury, the biſhop of Rome, in common with thoſe of ka: 
tioch and Alexandria, had a kind of pre-eminence over 
all others, becauſe they were conſidered as rulers of pri. 
mitive and apoſtolic churches. However, this pre-emi- 
nence implied no ſuperior power and authority, infring- 
ing on the rights and liberties of other biſhops, but 
merely a power of convening councils, of preſiding in 
them, of collecting voices, and ſuch other things ag 
were eflential to the order of thoſe aſſemblies; a power 
ſimiler to that which Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, poſ- 
ſeſſed in the African churches. About the cloſe of the 
fourth century, the biſhop of Rome ſurpaſſed all his bre- 
thren in the magnificenc? and ſplendor of the church 
over which he prelided ; in the riches of his revenue and 
poſſeſſions; in the number and variety of his miniſters; 
in his credit with the people, and in his ſumptuous and 
ſplendid manner of living. Neverthelels it is certain, 
that at this time the biſhops of that city had not acquired 
the pre-eminence of power and juriſdiction in the church, 


{t and it, 


which they afterwards enjoyed. Differences in religion 


were ultimately decided, and ecleſiaſtical laws were en- 
acted either by the emperor or by councils ;- nor does it 


appear, that any of the biſhops acknowledged, that they 


derived their authority from the permiſſion and appoint- 
ment of the biſhop of Rome, or that they were created 
biſhops by the favour of the apoſtolic ſee, But in this 
century we may trace, in the imprudence of the empe— 
rors, the dexterity of the Roman preiates themſelves, 
and the inconſiderate zeal and precipitate judgment of 
certain biſhops, ſeveral of thoſe ſteps by which they af- 
terwards aſcended to the ſummit of eccleſiaſtical power 
and deſpotiſm. The law of Valentinian in 372, which 
empowered the biſhop of Rome to examine and judge 


other biſhops, that religious diſputes might not ba de- 


cided by profane and ſecular judges, approved and con- 
firmed in a council in Rome at 378, proved very favour 
able to the ambition and advancement of the Roman 
pontif ; and his votaries have likewiſe laid great ſtreſs on 
the fourth canon cf the council held at Sardis, in 347, 
which prohibited the election of a ſucceſſor to a biſhop 
depoſed by neighbouring prelates, before the biſhop of 
Rome had examined the cauſe, and pronounced tentence: 
but the authority of this council has been generally cou- 
ſidered as extremely dubious, and its decrees have been 
regarded by many as altogether fiQitious and ſpurious. 
In the fifth century a varicty of circumſtances unired in 
avgmenting the power and authority of the bithop 6: 
Rome; though he had nor, as yet, aſſumed the dignity 
of ſupreme law-giver and judge of the whole Chriftiun 
church. 'The biſhops of -Alexandria and Antioch, un- 
able to make head againſt the lordly prelate of Conſtan- 
tinople, Hed often to the Roman pontit for ſuccour ; and 
the inferior order of biſhops uſed the ſame method, when 
their rights were invaded by thoſe prelates. The pro- 
tection afforded them by the Roman pontif was the 
means of extending his dominion in the Ealt, and of im- 


perceptibly eſtablithing his ſupremacy, In the Welt lis 


increale was owing to other cauſes; the declining 
power, and the ſupine indolence of the emperors, left 


the authority of the biſhop who preſided in their impe— 


rial city almott without controul. The incurſions, more— 
over, and triumphs of the barbarians contributed to 1!s 
advancement ; for the kings, who penetrated into the 
empire, when they perceived the ſubjection of the mul- 
titude to the bilhops, and the dependence of the biſhops 
upon the Roman pontif, reſolved to reconcile this gholilly 
ruler to their intereſts, by loading him-with various kinds 
of honours and beniſits. However, the Africans could 
not be prevailed upon, by threats and promiſes, to ſubmit 
the deciſion of their controverſies, and the determination 
of their cauſes, to the Roman tribunal. Although tac 
Roman pontifs artfully availed themſelves of every cir- 

cumſtance 


POP 

cumſtance that could contribute to their obtaining uni- 
verſal dominion, yet it is certain, that towards the cloſe 
of the ſixth century, the emperors and the nations in 


general were far from being diſpoſed to bear with pa- 


tience the yoke of ſervitude, which the ſee of Rome was 
arrogantly impoſing upon the Chriſtian church. 'The 


Gothic princes ſet bounds to the power of the biſhop of | 
Rome in Italy, permitted none to be raiſed to the ponti- 
ficate without their approbation, and reſerved to them- 


ſelves the right of judging concerning the legality of 
every new election. They enacted ſpiritual laws, called 


the religions orders before their tribunals, and ſummoned 


councils by their regal authority. 


In the beginning of the ſeventh century, or about the | 


year 606, Boniface III. as Baronius relates, engaged the 
emperor Phocas to take from the Biſhop of Conſtanti- 
nople the title of cecumenical or univerſal biſhop, and to 
confer it upon the Roman pontifs; and thus, as it is 
ſaid, introduced the papal ſupremacy. But the ambi- 
tious views of the biſhops of Rome were (till vigorouſly 
oppoſed, not only by ſeveral emperors and princes, but 
alſo by whole nations; and the civil magiſtrate retained 
his influence in religious matters, and the Roman pon- 
tiffs were obliged to acknowledge their ſubordination to 
the regal authority. No event ſeems to have been more 


favourable to their ambitious views than the part they | 
the advance- | 


took in the eighth century, in promoting the ad\ 
ment of the traitor Pepin to the throne of Childeric III. 


in anointing and crowning him as king of France. This 


proved an abundant ſource of opulence and credit to the 
church, and to its aſpiring miniſters; for Pepin, having 
obtained two victories over Aiſtulphus, king of the Lom- 
| bards, in 754 and 755, compelled him to deliver up to 


the ſee of Rome, the exarchate of Ravenna, Pentapolis, | 


and all the cities, caſtles, and territories, which he hed 
ſeized in the Roman dukedom. 
Rome was raiſed to the rank of a temporal prince. The 
grant of Pepin was afterwards confirmed by his ſon 


Charlemagne, who alſo ceded to the Roman pontifs ſe- 


veral cities and provinces in Italy, which were not con- 
tained in his father's grant ; reſerving to himſelf the ſu- 
preme dominion. It is ſaid that a pretended grant of 


Conſtantine the Great was made uſe of both by Adrian I. 
and Leo III. in order to perſuade Charlemagne to this | 


_ donation, At this time the power of the pope was ſub- 
ordinate to that of the emperors, and confined within 
very narrow limits. The right of election was veſted in 
the emperor, and his approbation was neceſſary to the 
conſecration of the biſhops of Rome. However, their 
authority and affluence greatly increaſed from the time 
of Lewis the Meek, and more eſpecially from the ac- 
ceſſion of Charles the Bald to the imperial throne. Their 
power was augmented in a very conliderable degree by 


the diviſions and troubles that aroſe in the empire to- 


wards the cloſe of the ninth century : the emperors were 


diveſted of their eccleſiaſtical authority, the power of 


the biſhops was greatly diminiſhed, and: even the autho- 
rity of both provincial and general councils began to de- 


cline. The Roman pontifs availed themſelves of various 


circumſtances that occurred at this time to promote an 
opinion that the biſhop of Rome was conſtituted by Je- 
ſus Chriſt ſupreme legiſlator and judge of the church uni- 
verſal ; and that, therefore, the bifhops derived all their 
authority from the Roman pontif, and that the councils 


could not determine any thing without his permiſſion and 


| conſent. They bad alto recourſe to forged memorials, 


acts of councils, and epiſtles, in order to eſtabliſh their | 


claims to ſupremacy. The moſt notorious forgeries of 


this kind were the DECRETAL epiſtles, compiled by an 


obſcure writer, but aſcribed, in order to give them cre- 
dit, to Iſidore, biſhop of Seville. In the tenth century, 
a novel doctrine was propagated by ſome mercenary and 
intereſted prelates, who publicly maintained, that the 


Roman pontifs were not only biſhops of Rome, but of | 


| the whole world; and that their authority, though di- 
vine in its origin, was conveyed to them by St. Peter, 
| the prince of the apoſtles. The cRUSADES of the cle- 
venth century very much contributed to the augmenta- 
tion of the influence and authority of the Roman hoe 
tifs; ſo that towards che cloſe of this century. they ſeem 
to have attained the zenith of their dominion. From the 
time of Leo IX. the popes employed every method, which 
the moſt artful. ambition could ſuggelt, to render their 
dominion both deſpotic and univerſal. They not only 
aſpired to the character of ſupreme legillators in the 
church, to an unlimited ;uriſgition over all ſynods and 
councils, whether general or provincial, to the ſole di- 
diſtribution of all eccleſiaſtical honours and beuefices, as 
divigely authoriſed and appointed for that purpoſe, but 
they carried their inſolent pretenſions ſo far as to give 
themſelves out for lords of the univerſe, arbiters of the 
fate of T 607 and gmpires, and ſupceme rulers over 
Vor. Ill. Ny 278. 


And thus the biſhop off 


— 


— 


"— 
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1 


niſlied. 


the kings and princes of the earth. Gregory VII. ſcems 
to have exceeded all his predeceſſors in the luſt of domi- 
nion, as well as in the ſucceſs which attended his endea- 
vours to obtain it. He conſidered the Roman pontif, 
under the character of Chriſt's vicegerent, as the kin 

of kings, and the whole univerſe as his rightful domain. 


Accordingly, with an arrogance hardly to be paralleled. 
he claimed tribute from France, Saxony, Spain, Eng- 


land, the moſt powerful of the German princes, Hun- 
gary, Demark, Poland, &c. ſoliciting them to do ho- 
mage to the Roman ſee, to make a ſolemn grant of their 
kingdoms and territories to the prince of the apoſtles, 
and to hold them under the juriſdition of his vicar at 
Rome, as fiefs of the apoſtolic ſee. If the ſucceſs of 
this pontif had been anſwerable to the extent of his in- 
ſolent views, all the kingdoms of Europe would have 


been this day tributary'to the Roman ſee, and its princes 
the (oldiers or vaſſals of St. Peter, in the perſon of his 


pretended vicar upon earth. Many of his attempts, how- 


cver, were crowned with a favourable iſſue, and from the 


time of his pontificate the face of Europe underwent a 
conſiderable change, and the prerogatives bf the empe= 
rors, and other ſovereign ptinces, were neceſſarily dimi- 
In Italy his ſucceſs was the moſt remarkable ; 
for he prevailed upon Mathilda, the daughter of Boni- 
face, duke of Tuſcany, to ſettle all her poſſeſſions in 


Italy and elſewhere upon the church of Rome; and 


though the Roman pontiffs have not been able to preſerve 
the whole inheritance, thus granted to them, they till 
remain in the poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of it, See 
EccLESIASTICAL Hate. 

The monſtrous power of ereCting new kingdoms, which 
had been claimed by the pontifs from the time of Gre- 
gory VII. was not only aſſumed, but exerciſed alſo by 
Alexander III. in a remarkable inſtance ; for in the year 
1179 he conferred the title of king, wich the enſigns of 


_ royalty, upon Alphonſo I. duke of Portugal, who, un- 
der the pontificate of Eucius II. had rendered his pro- 


vince tributary to the Roman ſee. In the thirteenth 
cencury the ſame ambitious ſpirit governed the councils 
and proceedings of ſucceeding pontifs; and they were in- 
duſtrious in incvlcating the maxim, that the biſhop of 
Rome is the ſupreme lord of the univerſe, and that nei- 
ther princes nor biſhops, civil governors nor ecceſiaſti- 
cal rulers, have any lawfu} power in church or ſtate, that 
is not derived from them. In conſequence of this arro- 


gant pretenſion, they not only claimed the right of diſ- 


poling of eccleſiaſtical benefices, but of conferring civil 


dominion, and of dethroning kings and emperors, ac- 


cording to their good pleaſure. They alſo aſſumed to 
themſelves the power of diſpoſing 'of the various offices 
of the church, and of creating and depoſing biſhops, ab- 
bots, and canons, according to their fancy; Inſtances 


of theſe practices occur in the pontificates of innocent III. 


Honorious III. Gregory IX. and of ſeveral of their ſue- 
ceſſors. And Boniface VIII. maintained in the moſt ex- 
preſs and impudent terms, that the univerſal chureh was 
under the dominion of the pontiffs, and that princes and 
lay patrons, councils and chapters, had no more power 


in ſpiritual things than what they derived from Chriſt's 


vicar upon earth. Under Innocent III. and Nicholas IV. 
the poſſeſſions and revenues of the Roman ſee received 
very conſiderable augmentation, partly by the events of 
war, and partly by the munificence of kings and empe- 


'rors; and arrived at that high degree of grandeur and 


opulence, which it yet maintains even in our times. 
The former of theſe pontifs followed the ſteps of Gre- 


.gory VII. and not only uſurped the deſpotie government 


of the church, but claimed alſo the empire of the world; 
and thought of nothing leſs than ſubjecting the kings and 
3 of the earth to his lordly ſceptre. In Aſia and 
Europe he diſpoſed of crowns and ſceptres with the moſt 
wanton ambition. The Roman pontifs derived great ad- 
vantages in the exerciſe of their dominion from the at- 

tachment and zeal of the ſeveral orders of MENDICANTS. 


In the fourteenth century the papal authority diminiſhed | 


by reaſon of the continued reſdence of the popes in 
France, And in the fifteenth century, by the tchiſm 
which happened in the papacy, the dawnings of the re- 
formation, and a variety of other concurring cauſes. In 
the councils of Conſtance, held in 1414, and of Baſil, 
opened in 1431, the power of the Roman pontifs was 
declared to be inferior and ſubordinate to that of general 
councils, and the prpal impoſitions, called expectatives, 
reſervations and proviſions, were entirely annulled. The 
revival of learning, and the progreſs of the reformation 
in the ſucceeding; century, contributed very much to the 
abridgment of the papal authority; not only by with- 
diawing ſeveral provinces from the yoke of papal tyranny, 
but by producing a change in the ſentiments of man 
kings and princes, angyſovereign ſtates, who adhered to 
to religion of Rome, with reſpect to the claims and 
| IA F pre. 


. 


aſſembled at 


P OPER, in 
gious doCtrines and practices adopted and maintained by 
the church of Rome. The following ſummary, extracted 


poP 


ſerve, that the authority of the pope is circumſcribed by 


various limits in the different countries where his ſpili- 
tual juriſdiction is acknowledged ; and that in all his de- 


ciſions relating to the goverment of the church, he pre- 
viouſly conſults the cardinals, who form his privy-coun- 
eil; and in matters relating to religious doctrine, he is 
obliged to aſk the advice of eminent divines; and that 
matters of different degrees of moment are referred to 
the conduct of certain colleges, called CONGREGATIONS. 


It is well known, that when the authority of the pope 


declined in Europe, he ſought to extend the limits of his 
ſpiritual dominion to other parts of the globe, and for 
this purpoſe deputed miſſionaries to gain proſelytes. And 


a new order was formed, that became afterwards fo fe- 


mous, under the appellation of JesviTs, in order to 
preſerve thoſe parts of the papal dominions that remained 
yer entire, and to augment them by new acceſſions. The 
fate of this fraternity is well known; and many circum- 
ſtances ſeem to concur in different countries, hitherto 


within very narrow limits the ſpiritual juriſdiction and 


| dominion of the pope. 


The pope is choſen by the cardinals out of their own 
body. | | 


Y | 
In the firſt ages of the church, the people and the prieſts, 


and ſometimes only the prieſts, elected the pope, accord- 
ing to the plurality of voices. The emperors afterwards 


elected by the prieſts and people; nor was the conſecra- 


tion of the elected pontif valid, unleſs performed in the 


preſence of the emperor's ambafſadors. The election, 
however, after undergoing many revolutions as to the 
form of it, is now referred to the CARDINALS in cox- 
CLAVE. SY 

The ſee of the pope is at Rome, whence he iſſues out his 


orders, called briefs and bulls, throughout the catholic | 


world. 


Hiſtory mentions a pope/s, Joan. The reality hereof has | 
been oppoſed and defended by many learned men. The 


tradition might poſſibly take its riſe ſrom the weakneſs of 
pope John VIII. in reſtoring Photius to his communion, 


and owing him as true patriarch ; for he hence got the 


appellation of woman; as that prince called king Mary 
did, by leaving himſelf to be governed by queen Mary 
his wife. 3200 

M. Spanheim, profeſſor of theology at Leyden, has lately 
written very amply on the ſubject ; and ſhews it to be a 


_ queſtion de facto, ſcarce determinable at this time of 


day. - | 


Por, in Ornithology, a name by which the people in many 


parts of England call the anas arfica clu/ii, See Por- 
FIN, | 


POPEDOM, or Paacy, in Ecclefa/tica! Hiſtory, denotes 


the office and 3 of the POPE. 
ccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, comprehends the reli- 


cheifly from the decrees of the council of Trent, conti- 
nued under Paul III. Julius III. and Pius IV. from the 


year 1545 to 1 563, by ſucceſſive ſeſſions, and the creed 
of pope Pius IV. 


vember 1564, may not be unacceptable to the reader. 


ſubjoined to it, and bearing date No- 


One of the fundamental tenets, ſtrenuouſly maintained 


by popiſh writers, 1s the infallibility of the church of | 


Rome ; though they are not agreed, whether this privi- 
lege belongs to the pope, or a general council, or to 
both united; but they pretend that an infallible living 
judge is abſolutely neceſſary to determine controverſies, 
and to ſecure peace in the Chriſtian church, However 


proteſtants alledge, that the claim of infallibility in any | 
church is not juſtified by the authority of Scripture; 


much leſs does it pertain to the church of Rome; and 
that it is inconſiſtent with the nature of religion, and the 
perſonal 8 of its profeſſors; and that it has 
roved ineffectual to the end for which it is ſuppoſed to 
Xe granted, fince popes aud councils have diſagreed in 


matters of importance, and they have been incapable, 


with the advantage of this pretended infallibility, of 
maintaining union and peace. See INFALLIBLE, 


Another eſſential article of the popiſh creed is the ſupre- 
macy of the pope, or his ſovereign power over the uni- 


verſal church. Ou this ſubject it is maintained, that 
every Chriſtian, under pain of damnation, is bound to 


be ſubject to the pope; that no appeals may be made 
from him; and that he alone is the ſupreme judge of all 


perſons, in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, but that he himſelf 


| pretenſions of its biſhop. Beſides, it is neceſſary to ob- 


devoted to the ſee of Rome, that are likely to reduce 


claimed the right of confirming the election. In the 
eighth century, pope Adrian I. in a council of biſhops 
ome, conferred upon Charlemagne and 
his ſucceſſors the right of election; and they reſerved to 

themſelves the privilege of approving the perſon that was 


| 


| that the church of Rome is the catho 


vicar of Chriſt, ſucceſſor of St. 


truly and properly a ſacrament. 


POP - 


can be judged by no man. To this putpoſe they aßfert 
lic church; the oy 
ther and miſtreſs of all churches; that the Pope is the 
Peter, and the ſupreme 
paltor over all the world. And they likewiſe aſſert his 
dominion over temporal princes ; pretending that he 
may over-rule what they command ; excommunicate and 
depoſe them, if they contradict his commands; and ab. 
ſolve their ſubjects ſrom allegiance, 
clergy from their juriſdiction. 
This exorbitant power hath been challen 
for many ſucceſlive ages, and in ſeveral ir 


and exempt the 


ged by the pope 
\{tances "Aa 


exerciſed. 'Thus Gregory VII. excommunicated the "= 


peror Henry IV. and gave away his kingdoms to Rudol- 
phus, duke of Sweden. Gregory IX. excommunicated 
the emperor Frederick II. and abſolved his ſubjefts from 


their oath of allegiance. Pope Paul III. excommuni. 


cated and depoſed Henry VIII. king of England, and 
commanded all his ſubjects, under a curſe, to withdray 
their obedience from him. Pope Pius V. and Gregory 
XIII. damned and depoſed queen Elidabeth, and av. 
ſolved her ſubjects from their allegiance. And this prac- 
tice has been warranted by the decree of the third Late- 
ran council under pope Alexander III. and by the fourth 


Lateran council under pope Innocent III. though it is 


contrary to the expreſs language of Scripture, to the 
doctrine and conduct of the apoſtles and primitive fa- 


thers, and to the confelſions and practice of the ancient 


biſhops of Rome, and altogether inconſiſtent with the 
rights of goverment and the welfare of ſociety. 

Farther, the doctrine of the ſeven ſacraments is a peculiar 
and diſtinguiſhing doctrine of the church of Rome: 
theſe are baptiſm, confirmation, the euchatiſt, penance, 
extreme unclion, orders, and matrimony. The council 
of Trent (ſeſſ. 7. can. 1.) pronounces an anathema on 
thoſe who (ay, that the ſacraments are more or fewer 
than feven, or that any one of the above number is not 
And yet it does not ap- 
pear that they amounted to this number before the twelfth 
century, when Hugo de St. Victore and Peter Lom- 
bard, about the year 1144, taught, that there were ſe- 
ven ſacraments. The council of Florence, held in 1428, 
was the firlt council that determined this number. Theſe 


| ſacraments confer grace, according to the decree of the 


council of Trent (fell. 7, can. 8.) ex opcre operato, or 
by the mere adminiſtration of them ; three of them, viz. 
baptiſm, confirmation, and orders, are ſaid (can. g.) to 
impreſs an indelible character, ſo that they cannot be re- 
peated without ſacrilege; and the efficacy of every ſa- 
crament depends on the intention of the prieſt by whom 
it is adminiſtered (can. 11.) Pope Pius exprefly enjoins, 
that all theſe ſacraments ſhould be adminiſtered accord- 
ing to the received and approved rites of the catholic 
church. With regard to the euchariſt in particular, we 


may here obſerve, that the church of Rome holds the 


doctrine of TRANSUBSTANTIATION ; the neceſſity of 
paying divine worſhip to the conſecrated bread, or 
HOST ; the propitiatory ſacrifice of the MAss, accord- 
ing to their ideas of which Chriſt is truly and properly 
put to death as a ſacrifice, as often as the prieſt ſays maſs; 
and ſolitary MASS, in which the prieſt alone, who con- 
ſecrates, communicates z and allows COMMU N1oN only 
in one kind, viz. the bread, to the laity. Sell. 14. | 
The doctrine of MERITS is another diſtinguiſhing tenet 
of popery; with regard to which the council of Trent 
has expreſly decreed (ſell. 6. can. 32.) that the good 
works of jultified perſons are truly meritorious ; deſerv- 
ing not only an increaſe of grace, but eternal life, and 
an increaſe of glory; and it has anathematized all who 
deny this doctrine. Of the ſame kind is the doctrine of 
ſatisfactions; which ſuppoſes that penitents may truly 
ſatisfy, by the afflickions they endure under the diſpenſa- 
tions vf Providence, or by voluntary penances to which 
they ſubmit, for the temporal penalties of ſin, to which 
they are ſubject, even after the remiſſion of their eternal 
uniſhment. Seff. 6. can, 30. & ſeſſ. 14. can 8. & 9. 

this connection we may mention the popith diſtinc- 
tion of venial and mortal ſins : the greatelt evils ariſing 
from the former are the temporary pains of purgatory 3 
but no man, it is ſaid, can obtain the pardon of the lat- 


ter without confeſſion to a prieſt, and performing the pe- 
nauces which he impoſes, 

The council of Trent (ſeſſ. 14. can. 1.) has expreſſy de- 
creed, that every one is accurſed, who ſhall affirm, that 
PENANCE is not truly and properly a ſacrament inſtituted 
by Chriſt in the univerſal church, for reconciling thoſe 
Chriſtians to the divine majeſty, who have fallen into ſin 
after bapiiſm : and this ſacrament, it is declared, con- 
ſiſts of two parts, the matter and the form: the 2 
is the act of the penitent, including contrition, 2 
ſion, and ſatisfaction; the form of it is the act if m— 
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jutlon on the part of the prieſt. ' Accordingly it is en- 
joined, that it is the duty of every man, who hath fallen 
after baptiſm, to confeſs his ſins, once a year at lealt, to 
a prieſt; that this confeſhon is to be ſecret 3 for public 
confeſhon is neither commanded nor expedient ; and that 
it muſt be exact and particular, including every kind and 
act of fin, with all the circumſtances attending it. When | 
the penitent has ſo done, the prieſt pronounces an abſo- 
lution, which is not conditional or declarative only, but 
abſolute and judicial. This ſecret, or auricular CONFES- 
$10N, was firſt decreed and eſtabliſhed in the fourth 
council of Lateran, under Innocent III. in 1215 (cap. 
21). And the decree of this council was afterwards con- 
firmed and enlarged in the council of Florence, and in 


that of Trent, which ordains, that confeſſion was inſti- 
tuted by Chriſt z that by the law of God it is neceſſary 


to ſalvation ; and that it has been always praCtiſed in the 
Chriſtian church. As for the penances impoſed on the 
penitent, by way of fatisfaction, they have been com- 
monly the repetition of certain forms of devotion, as 


PATER=NOSTERS, or AVE-MARIAS, the payment of ſti- 


pulated ſums, pilgrimages, faſts, or various ſpecies of 
corporal diſcipline. But the moſt formidable penance in 
the eſtimation of many, who have belonged to the Ro- 
miſh communion, has been the temporary pains of pUR- 
GaTORY. But under all the penalties which are in- 
flicted or threatened in the Romiſh church, it has pro- 
vided relief by its INDULGENCES, and prayers or maſſes 


for the dead; performed ptofeſſedly for relieving and | 


reſcuing the ſouls that are detained in purgatory. Scll. 
- ng 5 

Another article that has been long authoritatively en- 
joined and obſerved by the church of Rome, is the celi- 
bacy of her clergy. This was firſt enjoined at Rome by 
Gregory VII. about the year 1074, and eſtabliſhed in 
England by Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, about the 
year 1105; though his predeceſſor Lanfranc had impoſed 
it upon the prebendaries and clergy that lived in towns. 
And though the council of Trent was repeatedly peti- 
tioned by ſeveral princes and ſtates ro aboliſh this re- 
ſtraint, the obligation of celibacy was rather eſtablithed 
than relaxed by this council ; for they decreed, that mar- 


Triage contraſted after a vow of continence is neither 


| lawful nor valid; and thus deprived the church of the 


poſſibility of ever reſtoring marriage to the clergy. For 


if marriage, after a vow, be in itſelf unlawiul, the 


greateſt authority upon earth cannot diſpente with it, 


nor permit marriage to the clergy, who have already 


vowed continence. Seſſ. 24. can. 9. See CELEBATE, | 


| 


To the doctrines and practices above recited may be far- 
ther added the worſhip of IMAGES: to juſtify which, 

the papiſts often leave the ſecond commandment out of 
their catechifms (ſee DECALOGUE) ; the iuvoeation of 
ſaints and angels, with reſpect to which the council of 
Trent decreed, that all biſhops and paſtors, who have 
the cure of ſouls, do diligently inſtruct their flocks, that 
it is good and profitable bumbly to pray unto the ſaints, 
and to have recourſe to their prayers, help, and aid; tor 
which practice no ſcripture command or example, nor 


auy teſtimony within the firſt three hundred years after | 


Chriſt, can be pleaded : the worſhip of ſacred RELics, 
by which they underſtand not only the bodies and parts 
of the bodies of the ſaints, but any of thoſe things that 


appertained to chem, and which they touched ; and the | 
celebration of divine ſervice in an unknown tongue, to | 


which purpoſe the council of Trent hath denounced an 
| anathema on any one who ſhall ſay, that maſs ought to 


be celebrated only in the vulgar tongue. Sell. 25. and | 
eff, 22. can. 9. Though the council of Lateran under 


Innocent III. in 1215 (can. 9.) had expreſly decreed, 
that, becauſe in many parts, within the ſame city and 


dioceſe, there are many people of different manners and | 


rites mixed together, but of one faith, the biſhops of 
ſuch cities or dioceſes ſhould provide fit men for cele- 
brating divine offices, according to the diverſity of tongues 
and rites, and for adminiſtering the ſacraments, 
We ſhall only add, that the church of Rome maintains, 
that unwritten traditions ought to be added to the holy 
Scriptures, in order to ſupply their defect, and regarded 
as of equal authority; that the books of the APO RIA 
are canonical ſcripture; that the Vulgate edition of the 
Bible is to be deemed as authentic; and that the Scrip- 
tures are to be received and interpreted according to that 
ſenſe which the holy mother church, to whom it be- 
longs to judge of the true ſenſe, hath held, and doth 
hold, and according to the unanimous conſent of the fa- 
thers. Seſſ. 4. See INDEX. 2 
Such are the principal and diſtinguiſhing doctrines of 
popery, moſt of which have received the ſanction of the 
council of Trent: and that of the creed of pope Pius IV. 
which is received, profeſſed, and ſworn to by every one, 


who enters into holy orders in the church of Rome ; and | 


ö 
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at the cloſe of this creed; we ate told, that the faith con- 


| tained in it is ſo abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary, 


that no man can be ſaved without it. Hardouin's Concil- 


tom. Xx. P- 1211. | | 
Many of the doctrines of pogery were relaxed, and very 


favourably interpreted by M. de Maus, biſhop of Con- 


dom, in his expoſition of the Doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, firſt printed in the year 167t ; but this edition, 


which was charged with perverting, in endeavouting to 


palliate the doctrine of the church, was cenſtred by the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, and actually ſuppreſſed: nor 
does it appear that they ever teſlified their approbation, 
in the uſual form, of ſubſequent and altered editions. 
See the examination of this work by archbiſhop Wake, 
in the Preſervative againſt Popery, vol. iii. p. 3112, 

PorERY, declaration againſl. Sce DECLARATION. *' 

PorERY, /aws againſt. See PaPisTs, Mass-books, PA- 


RENTs, and PRAMUNIRE. 


POPLAR, populus, in Botany, a genus of the dioecin octan- 
dria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the male and fe- 
male flowers grow upon ſeparate trees; the male flowers, 

or catkins, have one oblong, looſe, cylindrical empale- 
ment, which is imbricated ; under each ſcale, which is 
oblong, plain, and cut on the border, is ſituated a bngle 
flower, without any petal, having a nectarium or one 
leaf, turbinated at the bottom, and tubulous at the top ; 

and eight ſtamina, terminated. by large four-cornered 

ſummits; the female flowers are in catkins like the male, 
but have no ſtamina; they have an oval acute-pointed 
germen, with ſcarce any ſtyle, crowned by a four-poirited 

| ſigma; the germen aſterwards becomes an oval capſule, 

with two cells, including many oval ſeeds, having hairy 
down. Linnzus reckons five, and Miller ſeven ſpecies. 

The poplar, whether black or white, may be eaſily pro- 

pagated, either by layers, cuttings, or ſuckers, of which 

the white kind always produces a great many from the 


root. The beit ſeaſon for the tranſplanting theſe ſuckers 


is in October, when the leaves begin to decay ; and they 
thould be removed into a nurſery for two or three years, 
at the end of which time they will have got ſtrength 
enough to be tranſplanted into the places where they are 
to remain. | | | | 

When they are to be propagated by cuttings, it is beſt to 
do that in February, cutting off truncheons two or three 
feet long; which being thruſt down a foot and a half 
deep in the ground, will take root very quickly, and if 
the foil be moitt, will grow to a conſiderable ſize in a 


very few years. 


The black poplar is not ſo eaſily raiſed from theſe large 
truncheons, but ſhould be planted in cuttings, of about 


a foot and a half long, planting them a foot deep in the 


ground. This will grow on almoſt any ſoil ; but does 
much better on a moiſt one than on any other. They are 
the fitteſt of all trees for railing a ſhade quickly, as they 
will grow fourteen feet in height ſometimes in one ſea- 
ſon, and in four or five years will be large trees. Miller. 
See ABELE-zree, and TaCaMAHACCA. 


PoPLaR=-galls. The black poplar is famous among natu- 
raliſts tor producing a ſort of galls, or protuberances ołk 
various ſhapes and ſizes, on its leaves and branches, 


which have been uſually miſtaken for the lodgmeats of 


Worms hatched from the eggs of an ichneumon fly ; but 
they are in reality produced from the operation of a vivi- 


parous infect, called the PUCERow, for the bringing up of 
its offspring. 25 | | 

Theſe galls are of the bladder - kind, being uſually ſkinned 
over, and more or leſs hollow within, not woody, as 
thoſe of the oak, & c. They proceed from different parts 
of the plant, ſome from the pedicles of the leaves, and 
many from the young ſhoots; they are very various in 
figure, ſome being roundiſh, others ech others crooked 
and contorted in various direQtions, and ſome of them 


are in the figure of horns, like thoſe of the turpentine- 


tree, and of the ſame origin. | 


POPLES, in Anatomy, the inner part of the juncture where- 


by the thigh-bone is articulated with the tibia ; popularly 
called the ham. 


POPLICANI, Por u LICANI, or PUBLICAN1, a name given 


in the Weſt to the Manichees ; or rather to a particulat 
branch thereof, called in the Eaſt PauLIciAxs. 


POPLIFUGIA, in Antiquity. See FuGALIA. Bo 
POPLITAUS, or Sus-PorIiræus, a muſcle which ariſes 


from the external and inferior protuberance of the thigh- 


bone, and paſſing over the joint obliquely, is inſerted into 
the ſuperior. and internal part of the tibia. It is fixed 
above, by a ſtrong narrow tendon, to the outer edge of 
the inner condyle of the os femoris, and to the neigh- 
bouring poſterior ligament of the joint; from thence it 
runs obliquely downward, under the inuer condyle of the 
os femoris; us flat and pretty thick fiethy body increaf- 
ing gradually in breadth, till it is fixed in the backſide of 
the head of the tibia all the way to the oblique line ob- 
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fervable on that fide. It alliſts in bending of the leg, and 
turns it inwards. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. u. 27 
27.27. See LEG. | 


OPLITEA, in Anatomy, is a name given to the third vein 


of the leg. 10 | 

It ariſes from the heel, where it is formed out of ſeveral 

branches coming both from the heel and ankle. 

It lies pretty deep in the fleſh ; and, aſcending up to the 

ham, terminates in the crural vein. | : 
PPV, papaver, in Botany, a genus of the pdlyandria mo- 

nogynia Claſs. Its — 946 are theſe : the empalement 


of the flower is oval, indented, and compoſed of two al- 


; moſt oval, concave, obtuſe. leaves, which fall off; the 


at the top under the crown, and is 
| ſeeds. There are nine ſpecies, including a great num- | 


flower has four large roundiſh petals, which ſpread open, 
with a great number of hair- like ſtamina, terminated by 
oblong, compreſſed, erect ſummits; in the centre is 
placed a large, roundiſh germen, having no ſtyle, but 
crowned by a plain, radiated, target-ſhaped tigma z the 


germen afterward becomes a large capſule, crowned by 


the plain ſtigma, having one cell, opening in many places 


led with ſmall 


ber of varieties. 


| for the beauty of the flowers. They are all eably pro- | 


We have many ſpecies of this plant cultivated in gardens 


Pagated by ſowing the ſeeds in September. When the 
young plants come up, they are to be cleared from weeds, 
and thinned to a proper diſtance by pulling ſome up 
where they ſtand too thick; for they never thrive well it 


they are tranſplanted. They are to be left, according to 


larger, and about half this ſpace for the leſs. 


their ſizes, at the diſtance of a foot and a half for the 


They are very ſhowy flowers, and make a ſplendid ap- 
pearance in gardens 3. but they are of a ſhort duration, 
and of an offenſive ſmell, which makes them leſs valued | 
at preſent than they have been. 

Some ſow theſe plants in ſpring, but it is not ſo well 3 


becauſe they then have not time to get ſtrength before 


autumn, when they are to flower; and for that reaſon 


| thoſe ſown in ſpring uſually flower weakly. Miller. 
Thoſe moſt uſed for medicinal purpoſes, are the white, 


ſemine nigro. 


papaver hortenſe ſemine albo; and black, papaver horten/e 
7 The heads of theſe plants are of ſingular 


virtue to promote ſleep, aſſuage pain, &c. They ſtop 


diarrhceas, hæmorrhages, &c. 
Of the juice of the white poppy, which is the largeſt, is 


prepared the op 1M fold in the ſnops; (for the method 


of cultivating which at Bahar, ſee London Med. Obf. 
vol. v. p. 317, &c.) and of the juice of the leaves, E- 
CONIUM. | : | 

A decoction of poppy heads in water, ſtrongly preſſed. 


out, depurated by ſettling, then clarified with white of 
+ h and inſpiſſated, yields an extract amounting to one- 


fifth or one-ſixth the weight of the heads. It is ſaid 


that two grains of this preparation are equivalent to one 


grain of opium, and that the extract is not liable to pro- 


duce a nauſea or giddineſs which generally follow the 


uſe of pure opium. See Mr. Arnot's method of prepar- 
ing it, &c. in the Edinb. Medical Eſſays, vol. v. art. 11. 


The common wild red 


pp of papaver erraticum, is 
one of the moſt troubleſome and milchievous weeds the 


farmers are plagued with among their corn, and it is the 


moſt difficult to thoroughly deſtroy of almoſt any other. 
Its ſeed will lie a long time in land unploughed, without 
ever ſhooting : but they will be ſure to grow with the 


- firſt crop of corn. Mr. Tull gives an inſtance of the 


ſeeds of this plant being buried four and twenty years in 
a field of ſaint-fôin, and at the end of that time, the 
land being ploughed for wheat, they all grew up among 
the corn, though they had laid dormant fo long #: 14 

The only part made uſe of is the flowers, which yield on 
expreſſion a deep red juice, imparting the ſame colour to 
watery liquors, and a brighter though paler red to recti- 


fied ſpirit; and the colouring matter, on the admixture | 


of alkaline liquors, is obſerved to change into a dark 


purple, and not into a green, like that of clove-gilly- | 


flowers, red roſes, and other bright red flowers. A ſtrong 
infuſion of them is prepared in the ſhops, by pouring four 


pints and a half of boiling water upon four pounds of the 


freſh leaves, ſtirring them over the fire till the flowers are 
all immerged, and ſetting them by to ſteep for a night, 
This infuſion, preſſed out and depurated by ſettling, is re- 
duced, by a proper addition of ſugar, into a deep red ſyrup. 


It has been the general opinion of authors, that the nar- 


an European plant which ſhould yield us a juice of the 


cotic quality of the red poppy lay in its flowers; but Mr. 
Boulduc, in his courſe of experiments for the findiug out 


nature of the opium of the Eaſt, without its bad effects, 
found that the virtue of this plant, which is very great, 
lay much more in the heads than tbe flowers; and from 


four ounces of theſe heads, while freſh and green, he 
obtained five drachms of a ſolid extraQt, of the nature of | 


— 


opium, two, three, or four grains of which was: ., 
doſe, and which poſleſſed * virtues —— a full 
might be given with great ſucceſs and ſafety in ob; — 
coughs and other ſuch cafes; Hiſt. Acad. Par ? * 
Pope, horned. See CELANDINE, 3 
The yellow horned poppy, called b 
niculatum luteum, is one of thoſe vegetable poi 
own growth, which may be very e's * ur 
not being generally known or ſuſpected to be fo? W. 
have an account of the ſtrange effects of this plant in tl a 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, in an iuſtance of a famj1 in 
Cornwall, who eat of a pye made of the roots of this 
inſtead of thoſe of eryngo, or ſea-holly; whic 8 
cuſtom of the poorer people there to make int 
ſort of a pye for their food. See Phil. Tran, No 242 
Poprx, prickly, argemone, in Botany, a genus of the FR 
andria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe E hs 
flower hath a three-leaved empalement, and ſix roundiſh 
petals, which ſpread open, and are larger than the em. 
palement ; and in the centre is ſituated an oval five cor: 
nered en which is attended b p 
ſtamina; it becomes an oval ſeed-veſſel, havin 
_ gles and cells, filled with ſmall rough * * 
mentions only one ſpecies, which is an annual plant 
very common in molt parts of the Weſt Indies, called by 
the Spaniards fico del inferno, or the devil's fig. There 
is no great beauty or ule in this plant among us. Lin. 
neus enumerates three ſpecies. | 
Popp v, ſpatling, a ſpecies of the cucubalus, or berry. bear- 
ng CHICK-WEED, This ſtands in the catalogue of me- 
dicinal plants under the title behen album. Sec Be, 
PorPY-/eeds, The poppy-ſeed is of a more delicious taſte 
than ſweet almonds; it is oily and farinaceous. Dr. 
Alſton ſays, he has eaten large quantities of the black as 
well as the white ſeed, and never found it ſomniferous or 
noxious. See Med. Eſſ. Edinb. vol. v. art. 12, 
If emulſions of poppy-feeds have been found ſerviceable in 
coughs, catarrhs, beat of urine, and other like diſorders, 
their vittue is to be aſcribed not to an 
emollient quality. | | 
Theſe ſeeds are uſed in food in ſome places, as is their 
expreſſed oil, which is as wholeſome as olive-oil. Vide 
Matthiol. p. 476. Geoffr. Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 713. 
The qualities and uſes of this oil, with regard to painting, 
are much the ſame as thoſe of x ur- ai; only when it is 
perfectly good, it is more clear and limpid, and will dry 
better than the beſt oil of that kind. OY | 


o 4 coarſe 


Pop Y, ſyrup of. See MEcontumM. 


PorPPY, water, See WATER. ORAL | 
POPULAGO, in Botany. See Marſh MarrycGoLp. 
POPULAR, popularis, ſomething that relates to the com- 
mon people. | 
The Roman nobility was diſtinguiſhed into two factions; 
the optimates, who adhered ſtrenuouſly to the miniſtry, 
the ſenate, &c. in oppoſition to the people; and the po- 


people, in oppoſition to the nobleſſe. 
POPULAR ation. Set ACTION. po. 
Por uLAR diſeaſes are ſuch as become common, and run 
through the body of the people; called alſo exdemic and 
epidemical DISEASES, | | 
Hippocrates has written expreſly, De Morbis Popularibus. 
PorULAR errors, are ſuch as people imbibe from one an- 
other, by cuſtom, education, and tradition, without hay- 
ing conſidered the reaſon or foundation thereof. 
POPULARIA, among the Romans, were ſteps or places 
where the people ſat and beheld the games and horſe-races. 


number of people. See on this ſubject ExeEcTATION 


of life, MARRIAGE, MORTALITY, and POLITICAL 
arithmetic. 


prepared of the buds of black poplar, violet leaves, navel- 
wort, and Jard, bruiſed and macerated; to which are 
added bramble-tops, leaves of black poppies, mandragora, 
henbane, nightſhade, lettuce, and burdock, boiled in 
roſe- water, and ſtrained. It was formerly much uſed as 
a cooler, in burns, ſcalds, and all ſorts of inflammation 


entirely diſregarded. 

POPULICANI. See PorLicani. 

POPULNEUM. See PoruLEum. 

POPULUS, in Botany. See POPLAR. | 
PORBEAGLE, in Ichthyology, a ſmall ſpecies of SHARE, 
found on the coaſt of Cornwall; the nole is long, flen- 
der towards the end, and ſharp-pointed; the mouth 
placed far beneath; the body thick and deep, but ex- 
tremely fender juſt at the ſetting on of the tall; the firlt 
back-fin is placed almoſt in the middle, the other pretty 
near the tail; the belly is very deep; the ventral aud 
anal fins are very ſmall; the tail is bifurcated ; the up* 


— 


er fork being a little longer than the other. Pennant. 
F : | ot PORCELAIN, 


y authors papater wor. 


h it is the 


a great number of 


and alſo to, aſſuage arthricic pains, but it is now almolt 


; 


anodyne, but an 


pulares, who favoured the rights and pretenſions of the 


POPULATION, the ſtate of a country with reſpect to the 


POPULEUM, or Pop uLxRVU u, in Pharmacy, an unguent 


POR 


PORCELAIN, or PURCELAIN; a fine ſort of earthen- ware, 


chiefly manufactured in China, and thence alſo called 
china, ov china-warez but brought into Europe ſrom 
other parts of the Eaſt, eſpecially Japan, Siam, Surat, 
and Perſia. 3 

The Chineſe call it /i. The word porcelain is but 
little known there; except among a few workmen and 
merchants; and ſeems derived from the Portugueſe, 

na, a cup. | | 

e and dd, though generally of contrary ſenti- 
ments. are yet agreed, that what the Romans called vaja 
murrhina, murrina and murrea, which were firſt ſeen at 


Rome in Pompey's triumph, and afterwards became ſo | 


recious, were the porcelain of our times. 
This may be true ; but if the opinion be only founded 
on Pliny's deſcription of thoſe veſſels, one would rather 


take them to have been made of a kind of precious ſtones, 


of a whitiſh colour, but variouſly veined and variegated, | 


found in ſome parts of Parthia. ; 5 
88 ee mittit, &c. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxvii. 
cap. 2. See MURRHINE. | | 
Be this as it will, it is certain, that both Cardan and 
Scaliger are miſtaken when they tell us that porcelain is 
made of eggs and ſea-thells, beaten ſmall, and buried 
under-ground for eighty or one hundred years. The. 
account we ſhall here give will put that matter out of all 
queſtion. 
It is not 1 ain; th 
Chineſe annals, which commonly contain every thing in 
any reſpe& memorable, are perfectly filent about it; nor 
do we know much more of the time of its invention : only 


it is certain it muſt have been before the beginning of the | 


fifth century, the annals of Feou-leam relating that from 


known who was the inventor of porcelain ; the 


the ſecond year of the reign of the emperor Tam, about 


the year of Chriſt 442, the workers in porcelain of that | 


province had alone furniſhed the emperors with it. 


Porcelain is now made chiefly, ſome ſay wholly, at King- 


tetching, a large town in the province of Kyangſi. 


There is ſome indeed made in the province of Kanton 


and Fokyen ; but it is of little account, being far infe- 
rior in beauty and value to the porce/ain of Kingtetching. 


That of Fokyen is perfectly white, without either glols | 
or painting. Attempts have been made to remove the 


manufacture from Kingtetching to Pekin, and other places, 


but in vain ; the porce/ain made in the new manufactories 


beauty; but all this is founded on error. I he truth 1s, | 


| thereby compel them to make a worſe kind in general z | 


never coming up to that of the old; ſo that Kingtetching 
has the honour of ſupplying the greatelt part of the world 
with this commodity. F. du Halde aſſures us, that even 
the Japaneſe come to China for it. | 


— 


There is a current opinion among the Chineſe themſelves, 
that the porcelain- ware of former times was greatly ſupe- 


rior to that which they make at preſent ; and that the 
burying china in the earth for a long time, adds to its 


that our merchants beat down the price of the ware, and 


but they are able to do as fine things now as ever. What 


gave birth to the opinion, that burying porcelain- ware 


made it good, was, that finer pieces than ordinary are 


| ſometimes found buried. Theſe are all precious vaſes, 


3 


ſtery in Europe; and that in ſpite of all the endeavours of | 


which the poſſeſſors buried by way of ſecurity in the 
times of civil war; and it is no wonder, that there are 
none but of the fineſt kind found buried on theſe occa- 
ſions. = 
ORCELAINg, manufacture f. Porcelain makes a very cu- 
rious article in commerce, and not leſs ſo in natural 
hiſtory. Its manufaCture for a long time paſled as a my- 


the Jeſuit miſſionaries to penetrate into the ſecret. The 
veil, however, was at length drawn: and in a letter of F. 
d'Entrecolles to F. Orry, from Jauchew, dated Septem- 
ber 1, 1712, and publiſhed in 
is deſcribed in all its circumſtances; with an extract 
whereof we ſhall here gratify the curious reader. In 
the manufacture of porcelain there are four principal 
things to be conſidered, viz. the matter it is made of; the 
art of forming the veſſels, and other works; the colours 
wherewith it is painted; and, laſtly, the baking or giv- 


ing it the proper degree of fire, Each of which will | 


make the ſubjeCt of a ſeparate article- 


and as many kinds of oils, or varniſhes, uſed in the com- 
poſition of porce/ain. The firſt earth, called KaoLIN, is 
intermixed with glittering corpuſcles; the ſecond, called 
PETUNSE, or PETUNTS&, is a plain white, but, exceed- 
ingly fine, and ſoft to the touch, 'They are both found 
in quarries twenty or thirty leagues ſrom Kintetching ; 


and hither theſe earths, or rather ſtones, are brought in a 


number of little barks, inceſſantly paſſing up and down 
the river Jaotcheou, for that purpoſe. The petunſes are 
brought in form of bricks; having been ſo cut out of the 


quarries, where they are naturally pieces of à very hard 
Vol. Ill. Ne 278. . 


| 


rench, the whole proceſs | 


PORCELAIN, materials of. There are two kinds of earths, 


4 POR 
rock. The white of the beſt petunſe 1s to botder a little 
on green. bad. 
The firſt preparation of theſe bricks is, to break and 
pound them; firſt into a coarſe powder with iron mal- 
lets, then in mortars with peſtles that have ſtorie heads 
armed with iron, and wrought either with the hand; or 
with mills. | 

When the powder is rendered almoſt impalpable, they 
throw it in a large urn full of water, ſtirring it briſkly 
about with an iron inſtrument. After the water has 
reſted a-little while, they ſkim off from the top a white 
ſubſtande formed there, of the thickneſs of four or five 
fingers, and difpoſe this ſcum-or cream in another veſſel 
of water. They then ſtir again the water of the firſt 
urn, and again ſkim it, and thus alternately, till there 
remain nothing but the gravel of the petunſes at bot- 
tom; which they lay afreſh under the mill, for a new 
powder, | 

As to the ſecond urn, wherein are put the ſkimmings of 
the firſt, when the water is well ſettled, and become 
quite clear, they pour it off; and with the ſediment, col- 
lected at bottom in form of a paſte, fill a kind of moulds : 
whence, when almoſt dry, they take it out, and cut it 
into ſquare pieces, which are what they properly call 
ſquare petunſes; referving them to be mixed with the 
kaolin in the proportion hereafter aſſigned. 88 
Tbeſe ſquares are ſold by the hundred, but it is very rare 
to meet with them unfalſiſied; the workmen, who, like 
the reſt of the Chineſe are arrant knaves in their dealings, 
ulually mixing refuſe along with them; ſo that they are 
3 obliged to purify them before they can be em- 
ployed. . 


Ihe kaolin, which is the other earth uſed in porcelain, is 


\ 


much ſofter than the petunſe, when dug out of the 


quarry; yet it is this, which by its mixture with the 
other, gives the ſtrength and firmneſs to the work, F. 
d'Entrecolles obſerves that ſome Engliſh or Dutch, hav- 
ing procured ſome petunſes to be bought privately ; upon 


theic attempting to make porcelain at their return into 


their own country, could not ſucceed for want of taking 
kaolin along with it: which the Chineſe being appriſed 
of, ſaid, bumorouſly, © That the Europeans were won- 


** dertul people, to go about to make a body, whoſe fleſſi 


© was to ſuſtain itſeif without bones,” 


The mountains whence the kaolin is dug, are covered 


without · ſide with a reddiſh earth. The mines are deep, 


and the matter is found in glebes or clods. The author 


is of opinion, that the white earth of Malta is not muck 


different from the kaolin, except that it wants the ſil- 
vcred particles. Tbe preparation of kaolin is the ſame 


with that of the petunſes, except that the matter being 
leſs hard, leſs labour is required. The oil or varniſh, 
which makes the third ingredient in porcelain, is a whitiſh 
liquid ſubſtance: this is drawn from the hard ſtone, 
whereof the petunſes are formed; that which is the 
whiteſt, and whoſe ſtains are the greeneſt, being always 
choſen for this purpoſe. 
The manner of preparing the oil is thus: the petunſes; 
being waſhed, undergo the ſame preparations as for mak- 
ing the ſquares; excepting that the matter of the ſecond 
urn is not put in moulds, but the fineſt part of it taken 
to compole the oil. To a hundred pounds of this matter 
they caſt a mineral ſtone, called /hekau, or kekao, re- 
ſembling our alum: this ſtone is firſt heated red hot, 
and thus reduced in a mortar into an impalpable powder; 
and ſerves to give the oil a conſiſtence; which, however, 
is ſtill to be kept liquid. | | 
The oil of lime makes the fourth ingredient; the prepa- 
ration whereof is much more tedious and circumſtantial. 
They firſt diſſolve large pieces of quick lime, and reduce 
it to a powder, by ſprinkling water on it ; on this powder 
they lay a couch of dry fern, and on the fern another of 
the {lacked lime, and thus alternately, till they have got 
a moderate pile; which done, they ſet fire to the fern: 
the whole being conſumed, they divide the aſhes that re- 
main on new couches of dry fern; ſetting them on fire 
as before. And this they repeat five or fix timas ſuc- 
ceſſively, or even more ; the oil being {till the better, as 
the aſhes are oftener burnt. _ 
In the annals of Feou- leam it is ſaid, that inſtead of fern 
they anciently uſed the wood. of a kind of medlar-tree; 
and that it was this gave the ancient porce/ains that ad- 
mirable hue, which the moderns cannot come up to for 
waut of that wood. But this is become ſcarce in the 
country, and is no longer uſed, It is certain, however, 
the quality of the fern and lame contribute very much to 
the. goodneſs of the oil. 
A quantity of theſe aſhes of fern and lime is now thrown 
into an urn full of water: and to a hundred pounds of 
alhes is added a pound of ſhekau, which diffolves therein. 
The rel} being performed attet the ſame manner az in 
preparing the caith of the 3 che ſediment found 
12 | at 


at the bottom of the ſecond urn, and which is to be 
kept liquid, is what they call the oi/ of lime; which the 
Chineſe eſteem as the ſoul of the former oil, and which 
11 the porcelain all its luſtre. 
This oil is eaſily ſophiſticated by adding water to inereaſe 
the quantity; adding at the ſame time proportionably of 
the ſame ſhekau to maintain the conſiſtence. Ten mea- 
ſures of oil of petunſe uſually go to one of lime. To 
_ -the mixture juſt, the two oils ſhould be equally 
thick. | 
PoRCELAIN veſſels, forming of. The firſt thing is, to pu- 
rify the wha + Xs Beh which, for the St is done 
after the manne already deſcribed in preparing the 
ſquares. For its ſecond, as its ſoftneſs makes it diſſolve 
eaſily, it is ſufficient, without breaking it, to plunge it in 
an urn full of water in an open baſket. The dregs that 
remain are perfectly uſeleſs, and are emptied out of the 
work-houſe when a quantity is got together, 
The work-houſes are properly vaſt yards walled round, 
wich ſheds and other conveniencies for the workmen to 
work under; as well as other buildings for them to live 1n. 
It is almoſt inconceivable what number of perſons are 
employed in theſe works; there being ſcarce a piece of 
porcelain but paſſes through above twenty hands, before 


it comes to the painter's work-houſe z and above ſixty 


before it be brought to perfection. 


To make a juſt mixture of petunſe and kaolin, regard | 


- muſt be had to the fineneſs of the porcelain to be made; 
for the finer porcelains, they uſe equal quantities; four 
parts of kaolin to ſix of petunſe, for moderate ones; and 


never leſs than one of kaolin to three of petunſe, for the | 


coarſeſt. by | 

The hardeſt part of the work is the kneading and tew- 
ing the two earths together; which is done in a kind 
of large baſons, or pits, well paved, and cemented, where- 
in the workmen trample continually with their feet, re- 
lieving one another, till the maſs be well mixed, grow 
hard, and become of the conliſtence required to be uſed 
by the potter. ; . 

The earth, when taken out of the baſons, is kneaded a 
ſecond time, but piece-meal, and with the hands, on 
large flates for the purpoſe ; and on this preparation, in 
effect, it is, that the perfection of the work depends; 
the leaſt heterogeneous body remaining in the matter, 
or the leaſt vacuity that may be found in it, being enough 
to ſpoil the whole. The ſmalleſt grain of ſand, nay, 


ſometimes a ſingle hair, ſhall make the porcelain crack, 


' ſplinter, run, or warp. 

The porcelain is faſhioned or formed either with the wheel, 
like our earthen ware, or in moulds. See POTTERY, 
Smooth pieces, as cups, urns, diſhes, & c. are made with 
the wheel. The reſt, i. e. ſuch as are in relievo, as 


figures of men, animals, &c. are formed in moulds, but 


finiſhed with the chiſſel. | | 
The large pieces are made at two operations : one half of 
the piece is raiſed on the wheel by three or four work- 
men, who hold it till it have acquired its figure; which 


done, they apply it to the other half, which has been 


formed in the ſame manner ; uniting the two with por- 
celain earth, made liquid by adding water to it, and po- 
liſhing the juncture with a kind of iron ſpatula. 188 
After the tame manner it is that they join the ſeveral 
Pieces of porcelain formed in moulds, or by the hand ; and 


after the ſame manner they add handles, &c. to the cups, 


and other works formed with the wheel. 


The moulds are made after the manner of thoſe of | 


our ſculptors; viz. of divers pieces, which ſeverally 
give their reſpective figure to the ſeveral parts of the mo- 
del to be repreſented; and which are afterwards united to 
form a mould for an entire figure. The earth they are 
made of is yellow and fat, dug out of its proper quar- 


ries, whereof there are abundance about Kingtetching. | 


It is kneaded like potters earth, and when ſufficiently 


mellow, fine, and moderately dry, beating it ſtoutly, 


they form it into moulds, according to the works requir- 
ed, either by hand, or on the wheel. Theſe moulds are 
ſold very dear, but they laſt a long time. 

All the works made in moulds are finiſhed by the hand, 


with ſeveral inſtruments proper to dig, ſmooth, poliſh, 


and to touch up the ſtrokes that eſcape the mould; ſo 
that it is rather a work of ſculpture than of pottery, 
There are ſome works whereon relievos are added, ready 
made, as dragons, flowers, &c. others that have im- 
preſſions in creux ; which laſt are engraven with a kind 
of puncheons. In the general, all porcelain works are 
to ſheltered from the cold, their natural humidity 
making them liable to break when they dry unequally. 

To conceive the number of hands each piece of porcelain 
paſſes through before it is perfect, we lhall cloſe this ar- 
ticle with — 4 F. d'Entrecolles inſtances of a common 
tea · cup; before it be fit for the painter. The cup begins 
with the potter, who has the management of the wheel, 
+ where it acquires its form, height, and diameter, This 


workman, who fits it to its baſe. A 


_ elſe. 


POR 


operator has only three farthings ſterling for a plate fit: 


niſhed with twenty-ſix cups: accordingly, they | 
his hands exceedingly imperfect, eſpeciall; 04 10 
feet, which are only unformed lumps of earth to be | 
afterwards cut with a chifſel, when the cup is diy. When 


it comes from the wheel, the cup is received by a ſecond 


i third takes it im. 
mediately from him, and applies it on a mould to brin 


it to its true form. This mould is on a kind of fach 

A fourth workman poliſhes the cup with a chile . 8 
cially about the edges; and brings it to the thinneſ; 0 
ceſſary to make it tranſparent : in doing which, he moiſtens 
it from time to time, leſt its drineſs ſhould make it break 
When of its proper thickneſs, another workman turns it 
gently on a mould, to ſmooth its inſide ; taking a deal 
of care it be done equably, leſt any cavity be formed 
it warp. Other workmen add ſome ornaments in r 
others, impreſſions in creux ; others, only handles; 28 
the quality of the cup requires. At laſt, they round 
and hollow the foot on the inſide with the chiſel; which 
is the function of a particulat artiſt, who does nothing 


"oy O 
elievo - 


This multiplicity of workmen is fo far from retarding the 
work, that it 1s found, by experience, to go on the faſter 
for it; as well as to be the better done; each workman 
by a continual attention to the ſame thing, becoming very 
dexterous at it; beſides ſaving the time of changing in- 
ſtruments, &c. 3 | 


PORCELAIN, painting of. 'The Chineſe painters, eſpecially 


thoſe that meddle with human figures, our author ob- 
ſerves, are all bad workmen : he adds, that the defect ig 
ſcarce any where ſo ſenſible as in the whapey, or porce= 
lain painters, among whom, fetting aſide flowers and 
landſcapes, which are ſometimes tolerable, the greateſt 

maſters are not to be compared to ordinary apprentices | 
among the Europeans, for the beauty and juſtneſs of de- 


ſign. But it is otherwiſe with the colours theſe whapey 


uſe ; which are fo exceedingly lively and brilliant, that 
there are but little hopes our workmen ſhould ever come 


to vie with them. 


The painting work is diſtributed among a great number 


of workmen, in the ſame laboratory: to one it be- 


longs to form the coloured circle about the edges of the 
porcelain; another traces out flowers, which another 
paints: this is for waters and mountains alone; that for 


birds and other animals; and a third for human figures. 


There are porcelains made of all colours: both with re- 
gard to the grounds, and to the repreſentations thereon. 


As to the colour of landſcapes, &c. ſome are ſimple; 


ſuch are all blues, which are thoſe moſt vſually ſeen in 
Europe.; others are mixed up of ſeveral tints ; and others, 
again are heightened with gold. | 

The Chineſe, for a great many ages, uſed only white 
porcelain. The firſt colour they employed was blue, and 
after that they came into the uſe of all the reſt. Their 
ancient blues were prepared by themſelves from a kind of 
lapis lazuli; but we now ſupply them with tke ſmalt ſo 
much cheaper, that it is no longer worth their while to 


make it themſelves. They uſed to prepare this only by 


iving a gentle calcination to the ftone, and then beating 
it to powder, and grinding it to the utmoſt fineneſs in 
2 of unglazed porce/ain-ware, with peſtles of the 
ame. 
The fine deep blue of the old porcelain- ware of China, is 
much valued by the curious; and it is much lamented, 
that the ſame colour is not uſed at this time. The art 
ſeems at preſent to be loſt ; but perhaps it might be re- 
covered by trials. 
It is certain that the Chineſe have cobalt among them, 
and very probably they uſed a blue colour prepared from 
this, before they had any commerce with us: notwith- 
ſtanding all the conjectures about their materials for co- 
louring, this ſeems the moſt. probable ſubſtance; and 
there is a way of preparing a colour from this, much 
ſuperior to that now in uſe, which we call ſmalt. 
Cobalt is a mineral containing arſenic and a blue vitriſiable 
earth. The common way >. Anemone ſmalt is, by roaſt- 
ing this cobalt in a reverberatory fire. This diſpoſes 
it to vitrify, and drives off the arſenic it contains in 
fumes, which, collected at the top, form true flowers of 
arſenic. It is very certain, however, from experiments, 
that if this arſenic could be preſerved in the cobalt, the 
ſmalt would be of a much tiner colour; for there are 
ſome kinds of cobalt which yield ſmalt without previous 
roaſting; and as the arſenic is in a great meaſure con- 
tained in theſe, the ſmalis are much hner coloured. 
Arſenic added to ſmait, while in ſuſion, greatly exalts 
its colour alſo; and there is a way of procuring fs © 
from cobalt without fire, only by diſſolving it in an acid 
and precipitativg that ſolution with oil ot tartar. I's 


- ſmalt thus precipitaied to the bottom, is of a much bucr 


colour than any prepared by fire; but it is much more 
expenſive, and prepared in leſs quantity. It is very Ph 
| b 


— 


ficked with them, and they purchaſed ſmalt ſo much 


The red, which the Chineſe uſe, is made of our green 


- ſure. They ſet this crucible in a furnace of bricks, ſo 


in the way of our chemiſts reverberatory furnaces. They 


when there appears in the place of it a fine and thin cloud, 


One pound of copperas affords about four ounces of this 
colour, and this is the red which they manage in diffe- 


way of making x much brighter and finer white than 
where there is any white in the figures. 

made in the following manner: they collect on the ſhores | 
of their rivers a ſort of flint or agate, which is of a whitiſh 
| bue, without veins, and tolerably tranſparent. It ap- 


tars to an impalpable fineneſs, they add two ounces of 
ceruſs in fine powder: this they mix with the var- 
\ niſh, and lay on in the common way of other colours. 


It is not to be ſuppoſed that this effect is produced ac- 


Make a paler green. 


nature of the ſubſtances it is mixed with, the white in 


| how to bring this blue to any degree, by putting in dit- 


deſire the colour to be deeper. 


application; with a little ſalt-petre, ſometimes ceruſs or 


out, and examining the colour; if it is not ſufficient- 
ly red, they let it remain longer in the fire. When 
they find that it is of a good colour, they take away the 
fire, and leave the veſſcls to cool; this done they ind a 


Their green colour is made of copper ruſted with 
acid; and their fine deep violet colour is made of 


times ſcarce at all, 


o 
- * 
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gble that the Chineſe migbt have che art of making this kind 
of ſmalt before they knew us, and that to this was owing 
the fine blue of their porcelain ware: but when we trat- 


cheaper of us than they could make it themſelves, they | 


naturally diſcontinued the manufaCture of their own 


finer kind, without conſidering how greatly inferior the 

colour was which the other yielded; If this be the caſe, 

it will be eaſy to revive this art, and the adding the true 

old china blue to our European manufaCtures, in imita- 

tion of porcelain, may give them a value which they have 
not at preſent. . 


vitriol, or common copperas, which they call tſa-fan. 
They put about a pound of this into a crucible z and 
lute on this another crucible inverted : this laſt has a hole 
cut in the'top, which they keep covered or open at plea- 


contrived, as to throw all the flame upon the lower veſſel, 


make a large fire of charcoal all round it, and obſerve the | 
hole at the top} for ſo long as there aſcend thick black 
fumes through that, the matter is not ſufficiently cal - 
cined. They watch the going off of this fume, and 


— 


they take away the crucible, the matter being then ſuth- 
ciently burnt, They try this, however, by taking a little 


cake of red matter at the bottom of the crucible, and a 
quantity of a finer powder about its ſides. They keep 
theſe ſeparate, the latter being the pureſt, the fineſt, and 
the brigheſt colour. | | 


rent ſhades, and vary ſo much. See B/own-RED. 

The Chineſe have alſo a white colour, which they uſe in 

their figures painted on the China: the ware itſelf is na- 

turally white, and the varniſh, or oil of ſtone, is a great 
addition to its whiteneſs all over. But they have yet a 


theſe, as may be (een in moſt of the fine China-ware 


They calcine this {tone to a white powder, and to every 
ounce of this, when ground in their porcelain mor- 


This white mixture ſerves not only for the colouring white, 
but it is the baſis of ſeveral other of thoſe beautiful co- 
lours which we ſee on the China- ware, and which our ma- 
nufacturers have been often perplexed what to make of, 


this green, by adding to it a due proportion of this white, 


cording to the common laws of mixing colours among 
our painters, for then the white and green would only 


But copper being a metal that as 
well gives a fine blue as a fine green, according to the 


this caſe alters the very nature of the green, and con- 
verts it into that fine and deep violet blue, which we may 
draw from copper by means of any of the volatile alkalis, 
ſuch as ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, ſpirit of hartſhorn, ſpirit 
of urine, or any the like liquor. The workmen know 


ferent proportions of the two colours, There is not any 
admixture of them, that will not produce a blue of ſome 
kind; but always the more of the green colour is uſed, 
the deeper the blue will be, and the leſs the paler. 'The 
yellow is made of an admixture of ſeveral drachms of this 
white, and three drachms of copperas, or more if they 


Moſt of theſe colours are mixed up with gum water, for 


copperas, but more uſually copperas alone, being firſt 
diſſolved in the water. Indeed for porce/azn, that are to 
be quite red, the colour is uſually applied with oil; i. e. 
with the common oil of the percelain, or another made 
of the white flints. 

Theſe colours are laid on upon the veſſels when they have 
been once baked, but they do not appear till the ſecond 


baking is over in their proper ſhades or tinges, and ſomes | 


This white is | 


proaches very much to the nature of cryſtal, and proba= | 
bly cryſtal may be found to ſupply its place with us. 


\ 
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The black China called uma, is much eſteemed in the 
Eaſt, and particularly when it is ornamented with gold; 
this colour looking better with that ornament than any 
other. The black is always laid on when the Porcelain is 
firſt dried, and is prepared by mixing three ounces of the 


fine deep blue with ſeven ounces of that fine varniſh, which 


they call oil of /tones.. This admixture gives a fine deep black; 
but the proportion is varied, as the colour is deſigned to 
be more or leſs deep. When the colour is thoroyghly dry, 
the veſſels are baked, and when this is done the gold is 
laid on, and the whole is baked again in a particular fur- 
nace made for this purpoſe. 


.- % 


The geld on this ware is never laid on alone, but managed 
in the following manner : they grind it in water to a fine 
powder, and leave it to dry in he ſhade; they then mix 
with every ten 3 of gold one grain of ceruſs, and 
incorporating the whole with gum- water, they lay it on 


in the manner of other colours. See GiL Dix d of 


China-ware. | 


If they would have the black degenerate into blue, they 


need only add leſs of the blue, and a little of the ceruſs 
and agate white before deſcribed. They have two pe- 
culiar ways of applying the red; beſide the common one, 
both which require a nice workman, and make the ware 
come very dear. They call one of theſe oils red, and 
the other Horn RED, which is very rare and of great 
price. | | | 5 
There is likewiſe a Kind of marbled porcelain, called by 
the Chineſe, who are very fond of it, 4 tchis 

It is generally plain white, ſometimes blue, and has ex- 


actly the appearance of a piece of China which had been 


firſt broken, and then had all the pieces cemented in their 
Places again, and covered with the original varn.ſh. The 


manner of preparing it is eaſy; and might be imitated 
with us. Inſtead of the commoa varnith of the China- 
ware, which is made of what they call oil of ſtone and 
oil of fern mixed together, they cover this with a 6m- 

ple thing made only of a ſort of coarſe agates calcined 
to a white powder, and ſeparated from the groſſer parts 
by means of water, after long grinding in mortars. When 
the powder has been thus prepared, it is left moiſt, or in 
form of a ſort of cream, with the laſt water thar is 
ſuffered to remain in it, and this is uſed as the varniſh. 
Our cryſtal would ferve fully as well as theſe coarſe 
agates, and the method of preparation is perfectly eaſy. 
'The occaſion of the ſingular appearance of this ſort of 
porcelain is, that the varniſh never ſpreads evenly, but 
runs into ridges and veins, Theſe often run naturally 
into a ſort of moſaic-work, which can ſcarce be taken ſor 
the effect of chance. If the marbled China be deſired 
blue, they firſt give it a general coat of thts colour, by 
dipping the veſſel into a blue varniſh ; and when this is 


thoroughly dry, they add another coat of this agate-oil. 


See PARTY-China. | / 

There are ſeveral other kinds of porcelain ; but they are 
ſuch as are rather for curioſity than uſe : the prettieſt 
are the magic porce/ains, whoſe colours only. appear when 
filled with water, or ſome other clear liquor. Theſe are 
made double ; the outfide is white, and all laid out in 
compartiments ; the inſide is a ſolid cup, of coloured 
porcelain ; though the cup is ſometimes of glaſs, which 
has a better effect than porcelain. | | 
The Chineſe called this ſort of china-ware kiat/im, that 
is to ſay, the concealed blue china, | 


The art is now in a great meaſure loſt ; but there may be 


ſome gueſs made as to the manner in which it might be 
done at this time. The veſſels which are to be made in 
this manner, mult be very thin : the colour muſt be laid 
on in the form of fiſh, or other animals or figures, on the 
inſide, after the veſſel has been once baked. After this 
colour has had time to dry, the inſide of the veſſel muſt 
have a ſecond coat of the fame earth, or ſtone-ware, of 


which the veſſel is made; and over this a varniſh of the 


common kind. The conſequence of this will be, that the 
figures of the fiſh, in a very ſtrong colour, will be buried 
between two coats of the wate, which together form a 
complete vettel. The outſide is then to be ground down 
almoſt to the figures, and when they begin to appear, a 


new coat of the varniſh muſt be laid over this. The 


figures will then be obſcure, and ſcarce, if at all pet- 
ceivable; but on filling the veſſel with water, the tranſpa- 
rence of the ſides will be taken off, and the liquor will 
make a ſort of foil behind, which will throw out the 
figures of the fiſh. This might be done in any ware to- 
lerably clear and tranſparent. The porcelain of China 
would ſucceed better with it; but the pains and nicety 
required are too great, and all the attempts lately made 
by them have miſcarried. | 
The Chineſe make a great variety of figures on the ſur- 
faces of the vaſes of white China-ware, and there is one 
kind of this greatly in eſteem among them, in which 
there are flowers and other figures; yet the ſurface is 
| | | | quite 


POR 


quite ſmooth, and the ſubſtance extreniely thin. The 


manner of making it is this; they firſt form the veſſel 
of the fineſt materials, as thin as they can ; then, when 
they have poliſhed it, inſide and our, at the wheel, they put 
into it a ſtamp of its own ſhape, but cut with all theſe 
figures: they preſs this down ſo firmly on the yet moiſt 
- veſſel, that the impreſſion is received in a very perfect 
manner; and if the ſhape of the veſſel be at all hurt, 
they take-it into the wheel again to reſtore it. They then 
finiſh it with the knife and ſciffars ; and when they have 
made it as perfect as can be, they cover it with the fine 
white varniſh within and without. This fills up all the 
cavities of the impreſſion, and gives a perfectly ſmooth 
and even ſurface ; yet the thickneſs of this varniſh in the 
traces of the figures gives it a different white, and the 
whole figures are as finely and accurately ſeen, as if 
painted on the outſide. This is an artifice that might 
eaſily be brought to bear among us, and ſeveral of our 
finer wares would make a pretty figure with it. : 
There are many things practiſed by the Chineſe in their 
colouring and forming the ſeveral kinds of porcelain, 
which may be well brought into uſe among us, and give 


a new value to our own wares, even though we ſhould |. 


never arrive at their art of making the thing itſelf. One 
kind of colouring eaſily introduced among us, would be 
what they call hoan ton hoan. This produces veſſels of 
great beauty and price, and is done in this manner. The 
matter of which the veſſels are made, for this purpoſe, 
need not be fine; they uſually take any of the common 
veſſels baked, without having been varniſhed, and con- 
| ſequently ſimply white, and without luſtre. When theſe 
arc intended to be of one ſimple colour, they need only 
be plunged into a liquid varniſh of oil, as the workmen 
there call it, coloured with ſuch ingredients as will ſtrike 
the moſt lively tinges; but if it is to be coloured in com- 
partments, as is uſually the cuſtom with this ſort of 
china, it is to be done by the pencil. The uſual way is 
to paint theſe in pannels, one green, another blue, and 
ſo on, and they make a very agreeable appearance. There 


requires no more to this, than the laying on the colours | 


tolerably thick with a large pencil; but if the pictures 
of animals and plants are to be given, they are to be 


done with the moſt permanent colours, and the veſſel be- 


ing again well baked, becomes very beautiful. 


The Chineſe, who are deceivers in every thing, find the | 


way of cheating very much in regard to this ſort of china- 
ware. They paint the flowers of plants, and ſome parts 
of the birds, &c. in very bright colours, after the veſſel 
has been baked. Vermillion is a fine colour, which they 


often add on this occaſion 3 but they cannot uſe this be- 


fore the baking, becauſe it would be deſtroyed by the 
fire. Theſe colours which are laid on afterwards cannot 
laſt, but ſoon rub off in the wiping, or uſing the things; 
the others laſt for ever; for they are laid on with the 
greateſt heat of all, the veſſels being put into the ſame 
furnaces to lay on theſe, as the other things are baked 
in for the firſt time. by ; 
Salt-petre, and powder of flints, are generally the things 
added to the colours thus laid on, to make them. pene- 
trate, and run properly. Thus for the fine deep violet 
colour, which makes the greateſt figure of all others on 
this ware, they mix together equal quantities of the fine 
azure, the powder of flints and falt-petre, all firſt pow- 
dered ſeparately till perfectly fine; this is tempered 
with water, and then laid on with the pencil, and though 
it looks rough at firſt, ic comes out of the furnace of as 
beautiful a gloſſy hue as any thing can be conceiv- 
ed. The yellow is made by mixing together three 
ounces of ceruſs, and three ounces of powdered flints, 
and adding, three, four, or more drachms of the red cop- 
eras, till the whole is of the proper degree of colour. 
he white is compoſed only of powder of flints and ce- 
Tuſs, with a ſmall admixture of the ſalt-petre, or it will 
ſucceed tolerably well without. Theſe are all the parti- 
culars neceſſary to be obſerved for the making a ſort of 
porcelain of great beauty, in which the nature of the 
ware itſelf is not concerned ; ſo that it ſeems eaſy to 
imitate it with any of our own wares. Obſ. ſur les Cou- 
tumes de V Alte, p. 320, &c. | 
The ſeveral kinds of porcelains above mentioned, being 
quite painted, with their ſeveral colours, and all the co- 
lours dry, are to be poliſhed, to prepare them to receive 
the oil or varniſh z3 which is done with a pencil of ver 
fine feathers, moiſtened with water, and paſſed lightly 
over, to take off even the ſmalleſt inequalities, | 
The oiling or varniſhing is the laſt preparation of the 
porcelain, before it be carried to the oven: this is applied 
more or leſs thick, and ſeldomer or oftener repeated, 
according to the quality of the work. For thin fine por- 
celain, they give two very thin couches : to others one ; 
but that one equivalent to the other two. There is a 
deal of art in applying the varniſh, both that it be done 
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equally, and not in too great quantity, The & 8 of 
the infide are given by — i. 5 by by pong = 
much varniſh as is neceſſary : thoſe on the oute by 
immerſion, or by plunging the pieces in a veſſel of oil , 
It muſt be obſerved, that the foot is not yet formed, b 
continues in a mere maſs, till the work has been . 
ed: it is at length finiſhed on the wheel, and when hol 
lowed, a little ciicle is painted in it, and ſometimes 
Chineſe character. This painting being dry, the foot 
is varniſhed, and the work now carried to the oven to b 
baked, y 
The varniſh they lay on is ſo thick, that it often hides 
the colours, till the baking afterwards brings them out 
again: this is the caſe with the fine deep blues ; we ſee 
none on the beſt china; it is all hid under the coat of 
white, and the veſſel en plain, till it has paſſed 
through the fire again; but then the colour appears 
deeper than when at firft laid on. See Hoacue. 

The china varniſhes have been always famous; the man- 
ner of making which is ſaid to be as follows: take crude 
varniſh ſixty ounces ; common water, the ſame quantity : 
mix them well together till the water diſappears ; after. 
wards put this into a wooden veſſel five or fix palms lon 
and two or three broad; mix them together with a Wood. 
en ſpatula, for a whole day in the ſummer's ſun, for two 
days if in the winter, and afterwards keep it in an earthen 
veſſel, covered with a bladder. The warer will not ſe- 
parate again : this is called the ſun varniſh. 
The oil of wood, called by the Portugueſe azeile de pas, 
is made in the following manner : take twenty ounces of 
that oil, which they call oil of wood ; and ten drachms of 
the oil of the fruit; boil theſe a little together, and the 
oil will look yellow; then let it cool, and add to it five 
drachms of quick lime powdered. To make the firſt 
grounds called camiſeca, take ſwine's blood and quick- 
lime powdered, of each an equal quantity; ſpread this 
mixture upon the wood, and when it is dry, ſmooth it 
with pumice-ſtones, | | 
To make the black varniſh: take the varniſh prapared 
in the ſun ſixty ounces ; ſtone black alum (ſuppoſed to be 
a ſort of copperas) diſſolved ina little water, threedrachms; 
and ſeventy drachms of lamp oil, called by the Portu- 
gueſe azeile de Candea. Theſe things are all to be mixed 


together ina wooden veſſel, putting the lamp oil in at twice, 
and ſtirring the whole together with a wooden ſpatula. 


The pitch-coloured varnith is made in the following man- 


ner: take oil of wood, crude, forty drachms, called da pas; 
of the lamp oil, called da Candea crude, forty drachms; 


mix them together in the ſun in a wooden veſſel, in the 
ſame manner as the common varniſh and water are or- 
dered to be mixed in the firſt proceſs. 

To make the red varniſh; take ten drachms of cinnabar, 
twenty drachms of prepared varniſh, and a little lamp- oil; 
mix them all together. 

To make a yellow varniſh : take of the yellow colour 
ten drachms, prepared varniſh thirty drachms, a little 
lamp-oll ; mix all together. | | 
To make the varniſh of a muſk colour: take of the red 
varniſh ten drachms, and of the black varniſh four 
drachms; mix them well together. Philoſ. Tranſ. N* 
261. p. 524. 

Theſe are the accounts ſent to the great-duke of Tuſcany 
by the Jeſuits in China: Dr. William Sherard communi- 


cated them to the Royal Society; and to render the ac- 


counts uſeful to the world, he preſented them with the 
ſeveral ſubſtances mentioned; theſe are depoſited in the 
muſæum of the ſociety, and may ſerve as iullructions 
to all who are curious in this. art. EE 

The Chineſe have of late years diſcovered a new kind of 
varniſh for their ware: they call this :/ekinycor, that is 10 
ſay, the browniſh gold varniſh; it is of the colour of 
the brown images, or of what we call coffee colour. 


The novelty of this has made it much eſteemed: it is 


made in the manner of all their other varniſhes, by 
diſſolving the finer part of an earthy ſubſtance in water. 
The ſubſtance which they make it of is a common yellow 
earth : this they diſſolve in water, and letting the coarſe 
parts ſettle, they pour off the yet thick liquor, and what 
afterwards ſubſides from this, is the pure and {ine part, 
which they keep in form of a ſoft paſte, or thick cream. 
They uſe this only to the thinneſt and moſt delicate p2r- 
celain ware. | mY 

The manner of uſing it is this: they mix a quantity of 
this fine ſediment with ſo much water as renders it thin 
and liquid, like the common varniſh : this and the com- 
mon kind are to be uſed together, ſo that care mull be 
taken that they are nicely of the ſame degree of thickneſs: 
this the workmen try by dipping a petunſe or brick of 
their earth into both, and feeing which comes out molt 
covered, that which lies on the thickeſt, is to be dilated 
with more water, or the other to be heighteved with 


mort of the earth, to bring them to the {ame 8 


They are both judged to be ſufficiently liquid when they 


enter the pores of the petunſe. They then mix ſome of 
the oil of FERN eſhes and lime, along with the brown 


varniſh, and add as much of this mixture to the common 


varniſh as they find upon trial will give ſuch a colour as 
is required The common proportion for the brown co- 
jour moſt eſteemed at preſent, is two pints of the brown 
varniſh to eight pints of the common; and to four pints 
of this mixture they add one pint of the varniſh, or oil 
of fern. It might puzzle a ſtranger to their terms, to 
underſtand what theſe people meant by oil; but it is a 
word with them in uſe for any thing liquid; and they 
call all their varniſhes ſo, though made of the powders 
of earths and ſtones mixed with water. They apply this 
varniſh to the veſſels by dipping them into it, and ſo com- 
pletely covering them inſide and out before they put them 


into the oven; and the baking give sa great brightneſs to | 


the colour. This is the niceſt part of the whole manu- 
facture of the porcelain, and other wares of that kind. 
'The varniſhes uſed by the Chineſe are two; the one they 
call oil of flones, the other oil of Fern; which ſee. They 
mix theſe together, and with great caution and delicacy 


apply them to the veſſels all over equally, with a ſteady 


band and a fine pencil. 


PoRCELAIN, baking or nealing of, There are two kinds of 


ovens uſed in baking porcelain; large ones, for works 


that are only uſed to come to the tire_once, which is! 


the common way; and ſmall ones, for ſuch as require 
| 


a double baking. 7 | 
The large ones are two Chineſe fathoms deep, and al- 


moſt four wide. They are formed of a mixture of three 


earths; one whereof, yellow and common, makes the 
baſis; the two others are ſcarcer, and dug out of deep 
mines, wherein people can only work in winter. One 
of them, called /auton, is avery ftrong ſtiff earth; the 
other youtou, oily. _ | | 

'The ſides and roof of the ovens are ſo thick, that one 
may lay the hand on them, when the fire is at its height, 


without danger of burning. At the top of the dome, 


which is in form of a tunnel, is a large aperture, to give 


vent to the flames and ſmoke, which mount up inceſſant- 


ly, as ſoon as fire is once ſet to the oven; beſide the 


principal aperture, there are four or five ſmall ones 
around; which, by being opened and ſhut, ſerve to aug- 


ment or diminiſh the heat: like the holes in the chemiſts 
furnaces, called regiſters. The hearth, which takes | 


up the whole breadth of the oven, is placed in front, 


preciſely againſt the opening of the door, and is twe or 


three feet deep, and two broad; people paſſing over it 


on a plank, to go into the furnace to range the porcelain. 


As ſoon as the fire is lighted, the door is walled up, only 
leaving an aperture for the conveyance of wood, Lalt- 


ly, the boitom of the oven is covered with ſand, where- | 


in part of the firſt porcelain caſes are buried. The oven 
itſelf is uſually placed at the extremity of a long, nar- 


row veſtibule, which. ſerves in lieu of bellows; the cold 
air and wind being thus driven directly in che face of each 


Oven. 


Each piece of porcelain of any note, is diſpoſed in the 
furnace, in its peculiar, ſeparate caſe, or coffin. Indeed, 


as to tea-diſhes, &c. the fame caſe ſerves for ſeveral. 


I be cafes are all of the ſame matter with the oven; they 
have no lids, but ſerve each other mutually ; the bottom 
of a ſecond. caſe fitting into the aperture of the firſt; 


and thus ſucceſſively to the top of each column. Each 


colin, which is uſually. of a cylindrical form, that the 
fire may communicate itſelf more eqeably to the porce- 
lains incloſed, bas, at bottom, a little lay of very fine 
ſand, covered over with duſt of kaolin, that the ſand 


may not ſtick to the work; and care is taken, that the 


porcelain may not touch the ſides of the caſe. In the 
larger caſes, which hold the ſmall pieces, they leave the 
middle vacant, in regard porcelains placed there would 
want the neceſſary heat. Each of theſe little pieces is 
mounted on a little maſhve of earth, ofthe thickneſs of 
two crowns, covered, with powder of kaolin. 

F. d'Entrecolles obſerves, that the porcelains are put in 
caſes to prevent any. diminution ot luſtre from the too 


violent effect of a naked fire; adding, that it is owing. 


to thoſe thick veils, that the beauty, or, as he calls it, 


the complexions of the porcelains, is not tanned by the | 


heat of the fre. 
As faſt as the caſes are filled, a workman ranges them in 
the cavity of the furnace; forming them into piles, or 


columns, whereof thoſe in the middle are, at leaſt, ſeven 


feet high: the two caſes at the bottom of each column 
are left empty, becauſe being partly ſunk in the ſand, 
the fire has the leſs effect on them; and, for the ſame. 
reaſon, the uppermoſt one is left empty. In this manner 
is the whole cavity of the oven filled with columns, except- 
ing that part preciſely under the grand aperture. In 


ranging the caſes, they obſerve always to place the fineſt Af 
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piles of porcelain in the centre, the ebarſeſt at the bots 
tom, and thoſe that ate ee and confilt of s 
1 wherein the worſt oil is uſed, 


much petunſe as kaolin, an 
at the mouth. | 


Theſe piles are all placed very near one another, and are 
bound together at top, at bottom, and in the middle, by 


PR of earth; in ſuch manner as that the flame may 
ave a free paſſage among them, aud infinuate equaliy 
on all ſides: in which a great part of the work man's art 
lies, and on which the perfection of the porcelain much 


depends. Another thing to be obſerved is, that an Ven. 


muſt never be ſet altogether with new coffins; but half 
one, half the other: the old ones at the boicoms and 


tops of the pile, and the new ones in the middle. In- 
| deed it were better to have them all burnt in an oven 
apart, before they come to be uſed for porcelain, as was 


anciently done. The - caſes, our author obſcrees, are 
brought, ready prepared, from a large villaye on the river, 
a league diſtant from Kingtetching. Before they are 
burnt, they are yellow; and afterwards of a dark red. 

When the oven is filled, they wall up the door, only leav- 


ing a ſmall aperture for the throwing in of littie pieces of 


wood, a foot long but very ſlender, to keep up the fire: 
it is then heated, by degrees, for the ſpace of a day 
and night; after which, two men, who relieve one an- 
other, continue to throw in wood, wichour any inter- 
miſſion. To know when the porcelain is baked nougb, 


they open one of the leſſer holes of the oven, and, with 
a pair of tongs, take off the lid of one of the piles. If 


the fire appears very briſk and clear, and the piles equally 
inflamed, and eſpecially if the colours of the porcelain 
that is uncovered, dart forth a noble luſtre; the coction 
is ſufficient, they diſcontinue the fire, and wall up what 
remained of the door of the furnace. W420 


It the oven be only filled with ſmall porcelain, they take | 


them out twelve or fitteen hours after the fire is extinct: 
if it be filled with larger, they defer ovening it for two 
or three days. In this the modern practice differs from 
the ancient; wherein the door was not opened till after 
ten days for the large pieces, and five for the ſmall ones. 
One thing very ſurprifing, and almoſt inconceivable; F. 


d'Enatrecolles obſerves, is, that there are never found any 


aſhes on the hearth o: the oven, what quantity of wo» 


ſoever is conſumed. - He adds another thing, which with 

him paſſes for equally ttrange, that the workmen em- 
ployed about the furnaces, flake their thirſt by continually. 
drinking hot tea, with ſalt diflolved in it. | 


The Chineſe make another kind of porcelain, whi 


have a kind of little ovens on purpoſe. 
when very ſmall, are made of iron; or otherwiſe of a 
kind of bricks. an inch thick, a toot high, and half a foot 
broad, made of the ſame earth with the porcelain caſes. 
The biggeſt of theſe ovens do not exceed five feet in 
beight, and three in diameter; and being made much in 


form of bee-hives, the bricks are arched a little, to form 


the curvity the better. The hearth is of earth half a 
foot high, formed of two or three ranges of bricks; and 
on this maſlive is the oven built. Around the over-at the 
diltance of about half a foot, is raiſed a ſhell of common 
bricks, joined to the oven itfelf by a kind of arcboutant 
of earth, which ſerves to firengthen it. They uſually 
build four or five of theſe ovens at equal diſtances from 
each other. At the bottom of the ſhell are holes to give 


air to the fire when lighted : at top is an aperture, which 


they cover up with a piece of the baked earth, when the 


. porcelains are laid in the oven. 


The porcelains, here, are not incloſed in coffins, as in 
the common ovens; the oven itſelf ſerving that purpoſe, 
and being fo exactly cloſed, that they receive no other 
impreſſion of the fire, but that of the heat of the char- 


coal diſpoſed in the hearth, at the bottom of the oven, as 
en the 


well as at top of the vault, and in the interval betwe 
oven and the ſhell, or brick-wall. | 
To prepare-the percelains for a ſecond baking, they muſt 
have had their varniſh in the common manner, and have 
paſſed the great oven: in this ſtate they are painted with 


various colours, after which, without giving them any 


new varniſh, they are ranged in piles in the little oven; 


ſetting the little ones over the larger, in form of pyramids, 
The Chinele are very artful in their diſpoſition of theſe, 
arranging them in the moſt compact manner, and putting 


the little ones within the great ones; but gteat care is 
al ſo neceſſary, that the veſſels do not touch one another in 


the parts where they are painted, for the conſequence of 


that would be the ſpoiling of both veſſels, as the colours 
would run together. The bottom of one veſſel may ge- 


-nerally be placed on the bottom of another, though both 


are painted, becauſe the rims are not painted, and the 


keep the painted parts from touching one another, High 
and narrow veſſels, ſuch as chocolate-cups, and the like, 


are very troubleſome on this occaſion. The method the 
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paint and bake twice ; and for this ſecond baking they 


Thele ovens, 
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| Chinefe workmen take with therdy is this: they place © 
range of them, ſo as to cover the whole bottom of the 


| Furnace, and they cover this with a thin bed of broken- 


| China-ware, over which they place another row of the 
| Cups, and ſo on to the top, Where they Joy on no cover- 
ing: they never bake any thing elſe with theſe cups, 
When they are of this kind of twice-baked porcelain. 
This ſecond baking is ſometimes intended to preſerve the 
luſtre of the colours the better, and at the ſame time to 
give them a kind of relievo; but, more uſually its de- 
with colours} but the artifice is eafily found out, 
aſſing the hand over them. 


hen the workman judges his porce/ains enough baked, 


he takes off the piece that covers the aperture; takes 
out the charcoal ; and, when the oven is cold, the por- 
celain is ſo too. | 

How beautiful ſoever the modern porcelain may be, the 


taſte for antiquity, which reigns in China, as well as in 


Europe, gives the ancient porcelain a value far above that 
of the modern. 

It muſt be owned, the ancient ſeems finer as to the mat- 
ter, more perfect as to the baking, and of a more plea- 


fant caſt, both as to the white of the ground, and the other 


colours; yet, it is certain, the molt able and diſcerning 


may be deceived herein; and there are workmen who | 
make it their buſineſs to counterfeit the ancient porcelain, 


called kutong, in the modern. 


The matter of the falſe kutong is a ſoft and yellowiſh earth, 


found near Kingtetching. There is nothing particular in 


the firſt part of the proceſs, except that they are made 


thicker, and that they are varniſhed with an oil drawn | 
from the yellow-ſtone, mixed with the common oil, which 


gives them a kind of ſea-green hue. When taken out of 


the oven they throw it into a fatty broth, made of capons, | 
&c. in which they boil it a ſecond time; they then bury 


it in the filthieſt fink they can find, for a month or fix 
weeks, or more, according as they would give it the 
greater appearance of antiquity. Beſides their thickneſs, 
and their colour, theſe falſe antiques reſemble the true 


ones in this, that they do not reſound when ſtruck, nor | 


even give the leaſt buz, when held to the ear. 


Notwithſtanding the vaſt quantity of porcelains made in | 
almoſt all the provinces of the empire of China, they 


Mill continue very dear, though not near ſo dear as an- 
ciently. 'The Chineſe annals tell us of times wherein a 


ſingle urn coſt ninety or a hundred crowns on the ſpot. 


What chiefly occaſions the extraordinary price of this 
commodity, eſpecially in Europe, is, beſide the great 
profits of the merchant in Europe, and their faCtors in 
China, that it rarely happens an oven ſucceeds through- 
out ; that it is frequently quite ſpoiled, ſo that, upon 


opening it, in lieu of fine porcelains, is found a hard un- 


formed maſs, into which both the porcelains, and their 
coffins, are converted, either by exceſs of heat, or ſome 
ill qualities in the matter. 


Another reaſon of the dearneſs of porcelain is, that the | 


Ingredients it is made of, and the wood wherewith it is 
- burnt, 


and difficult to ſucceed in; which yet, for the ſmalleſt 
defects are turned on the manufacturer's hands; and he, 


not being able to diſpoſe of them to the Chineſe, becauſe | 


| not to their taſte, nor to their uſe, is forced to charge 
the porcelain he delivers the higher, to pay himſelf for 
thoſe reſuſed. | 


The art of making porcelain is one of thoſe in which Eu- 


rope has been excelled by oriental nations. However, 
earthen wares have been made, for ſeveral years paſt, in 
different parts of Europe, ſo like the oriental, that they 
have acquired the name of porcelain. The firſt European 
porcelains are ſaid to have been made in Saxony and in 
France; and afterwards in England, Germany, and 
Italy; all of which differed from thoſe of Japan and 
China, but each poſſeſſing its peculiar character. The 
firſt perſon, who ſeems to have made this manufacture 
the object of ſcientific attention, was M. Reaumur ; and 
he communicated his reſearches in two Memoirs to the 
Academy of Sciences, in 1727 and 1729. Having 
broken pieces of the Japaneſe, Saxon, and French porce- 
lains, he examined the difference of their grains or in- 
* ternal ſtructure. 
appeared to him to be fine, cloſe, compact, moderately 
ſmooth, and ſomewhat ſhining. The grain of the Saxon 
porcelain was found to be ſtill awre compact, not gra- 
nulous, ſmooth, and ſhining like enamel, And the por- 
celain of St. Cloud had a grain much leſs cloſe and fine 
tban that of Japan, ſhining little or not at all, and reſem- 
bling the grain of ſugar. In order to determine their differ- 
ence ſtill tarther, he expoſed them to a violent heat; and 


gn is to hide defective places, by covering them we | 
# 


pow more and more ſcarce, One may add a third 
or the exceſlive price of porcelains to the Euro- 
peans; and it is this: that moſt of thoſe ſent to Europe | 
are formed on new models, frequently very capricious, | 


The givin of the Japaneſe porcelain | 


« ni 


that has yet 


l 


* 
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found that the Japaneſe pdreelath was unaltered by th Fre 
| | : the fire 

and all the European porce/ains were melted. This eſſenti 
difference ſuggeſted to him the moſt juſt and gear 
een ſotmed of the percelain or China-w = 
viz. that it is a half vitrified ſubſtance or manufaQture! 
in a middle ſtate between the common baked Werke 
ware of our vulgat manufactures, and true glaſs, This 
is the eſſential and diſtinctive character of portelain q 
it is only by conſidering it in this light, that we HOW | 
hope to arrive at the perſeCt art of imitating it in Euro : 
The determining the due degree of heat for the bak a 
the China-ware, and the finding out the proper de 
ſliould remain in that heat, are two very eſſential vin 
in the manufaCture of this elegant ware, Perhaps _ 
Engliſh attempts to imitate it would be brought — 
the perfection we are aiming at, by a juſt regard to theſe 
particulars, than by many other leſs material articles 
about which we ſeem more ſolicitous. „ 

his attempt is to be made on theſe principles; 

different manners: the one by finding . — 
matter on which fire acts with more than ordinary ſtrength 
in the time of its paſting from the common baked fate | 
of earthen ware into that of glaſs. The other is, 


to 
compole a paite of two ſubſtances reduced to powder 
the one of which ſhall be of force to reſiſt a very iolent 


fire, ſo as not to become vitrified in it 
matter very eaſily vitriſiable. | | | 
In the firſt caſe, the matter is to be taken ont of the fire 
at the time when it is imperfeQly vitrified ; and in the 
other, the compound maſs is to remain in the furnace 
till the one ſubltance, which is the more eaſily vitrifiable 
is truly vitriſied; and being then taken out, the whole 
will be what porcelain is, a ſubltance in part vitrified, bur 
not wholly ſo 5 

The firſt method is that by which the European porcelain 

has generally been made, and though that of St. Cloud, 
and fome other places, has been very beautiful, yet it is 
always eaſy to diſtinguiſh even the fineſt of it from the 
China-ware, and the nature of the two ſubſtances appears 
evidently different : theſe owing all their beauty to their 
near approach to vitrification, are made to endure a long 
and violent fire, and are taken from it at a time when a 
very little longer continuance would have made them 
perfect glaſs on the contrary, the China- ware being made 
of a paſte, part of which is made of a ſubſtance in itſelf 


; and the other, a 


| ſcarce poſlible to be vitrified, bears the fire in a yet much 


more intenſe degree than ours, and is in no danger of 
running wholly into glaſs from it. 


The two ſubſtances uſed by the Chineſe are well known | 


by the names of perunſe and kaolin, and on examining 


theſe it appears very evident, that we have in Europe the 


very ſame ſubſtances, or at leaſt ſubſtances of the very 
ſame nature, and capable of being wrought into a porce- 
lain equally beautiful and fine. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
Par. 1739. See KAOLIN and PeTUNSE. 


Theſe are the two different femi-vitrifications, on one 


or other of which all the European manufactures have 


hicherto been founded; and it is eaſy from the knowledge 


of theſe principles to determine, on breaking a piece of 
the china of any of our manufactutes, by which of the 
two proceſſes it is made. If it is made by ſeizing the 
half-vitrified maſs of a ſubſtance which would ſoon after 
have been wholly vitrified, then the putting it in a cru- 
cible, into an equal degree of fire, will ſoon turn it 
wholly into glaſs. This is the caſe of moſt of our Euro- 


pean porcelain ; but if it be made of two ingredients, the 


one of which is not vitrifiable, or at leaſt not by ſuch 
fires, then the matter will melt, but will not vitrify: 
this is the caſe with the Chineſe porce/ain, which if kept 
in fuſion a long time, yet when cold is China-ware ſtill; 
ſo that this is evidenily made of two ſuch different in- 
gredients. | 5 | 
Beſides theſe methods, there is yet another, of late in 
vention, which makes a very beautiful China z and which, 
if it does not afford veſfels equal to thoſe of China, vet 
will afford them nearly approaching to thoſe, and at a con- 
ſiderably ſmaller price. This method confilts in rc 
ducing glaſs to China. See GLASS- Porcelain. 

The author of the Chemical Dictionary obferves, that 
M. Reaumur has erroneouſly confounded the Saxon 5 
celain with the other ſuſible porce/ains in Europe. For 
though it contains, as every porcelain does, particular!) 
that of China and Japan, a luſible ſubſtance, which has 
been completely fuled in the operation of baking, and 
to which it owes its denſity and internal Juſtre: yet n 
contains allo a large quantity of a ſubſtance abſolutely 


unfuſible, from which it receives its admirable white- 


nels, its firmneſs and ſolidity, during the baking, ſupply- 
ing the place of the oriental kaolin, and contracting its 
dimenſions in a conſiderable degree, while it incorporates 
with the fuſible ſubſtance, He has actually found, that 
this porce/ain cannot be fuſed, unleſs by a firs capable ws 


** 


. Whe have alſo had for many years, | 
of porcelain in England : that of Chelſea is ſcarce inferior 


Por. 


of melting the beſt Japaneſe porcelain. And he obſerves, 


that it is ſuperior to the oriental in the ſmoothneſs, | 


luſtre, and leſs granulous appearance of its internal ſur-| 


face, The manufaQure of Saxony has been long eſta- 
bliſhed : and that at Meiſſen, a few miles from Dreſden, 
has produced porcelains painted and enamelied' in ſuch 
perfectibn, that they have been reckoned more beautiful 
and ſold at a higher price than even thoſe of China. 


The invention is ſaid to have been owing to an alchemiſt 
called Botticher, who, being confined in the caſtle of 
Konigſtein by the king of Poland, on a ſuſpicion of be- 
ing maſter of the philoſopher's ſtone, had leiſure ſuffi- 
cient, not indeed to make gold, but to invent a ware, 
which by the excellence and value of it conſiderably in- 
riches the country. He died in 1719, but it ſeems that 
he only invented the white ſort; the art of making brown 
and blue porcelain not having been diſcovered till the year 
1722. 
Porcelain is alſo made at Vienna, Frankendal, and lately 
in the neighbourhood, of Berlin : all which are made of 
the ſame kind of materials with thoſe of Saxony. In 
Italy there are alſo manufaCtures of porcelain, at Naples, 
and Florence. In France they have had manufactures 
of this kind for many years: porce/ain was made at St. 
Cloud, and in the ſuburb of St. Antoine at Paris, before 
M. de Reaumur's publication; but though beautiful, it 
was of the vitreous and fuſible kind. Since that time, 


conſiderable manuſaQures of it have been eltabliſhed at | 


Chantilly, Villero!, and Orleans, the porcelains ot which 
have a diſtinguiſhed merit: but thote produced in the 
king's manufaCtory at Sevres, are ſaid to do greatell 
| honour to France, on account of their ſhining, white, 
beautiful glazing, and coloured grounds. | 
M. Guettard, who has lately publiſhed an account of his 
diſcoveries in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
for the year 1765, leems to have been one of the ficlt, 
who, ſince M. Reaumur, found in France a kaolin and 
petunſe of the ſame nature as the Chineſe; the former 


is a white argillaceous earth filled with mica; the latter 


a hard quartoſe ſtone, The count de Lauraguais bas 
| alſo fo far ſucceeded in his attempts in this way, that 


ſome pieces, preſented by him in 1766, to the Academy | 


of Sciences, were declared to reſemble the porcelain of 
China and Japan in ſolidity, grain, and unfuſibility, more 


than any other that had been made in that country, | 
though it wants the whiteneſs and luſtre obſervable in 


the ancient Japaneſe porcelain, 


to thoſe of Saxony and France; but being calculated 


more for ornament than uſe, it is dear and of no very 
general advantage. The porcelains that are produced 


in our other manufactories are ſold at a much cheap- 
er rate than any that is imported; but, except that 
of Worceſter, they all wear brown, and are ſubject to 
crack, eſpecially in the glazing, by boiling water; the 
Worceſter porcelain has a good body hardly inferior to 


that of eaſtern china; it is equally tough, and its glazing. 


never cracks or ſcales of. | | 
With reſpect to the method of manufacturing porcelain, 


it may be obſerved, that the baſis of that which is fuſible 


and vitreous, and which may be called falſe porcelain, is 
'a FRIT, formed of a mixture of ſand or of powdered 
flints, with ſalts capable of diſpoſing them to fuſion, and 
of giving them a great whiteneſs by means of a ſufficient 
heat. 4s | 

This frit is mixed with as much of a white tenacious 
_ earth of an argillaceous or marly nature, as is ſufficient 
to make it capable of being worked upon the wheel : the 


whole mixture is well ground in a mill, and made into a | 


paſte, which is formed either upon the wheel or in 
moulds, into the various pieces required. Each of theſe 
pieces, when dry, is put into a Caſe made of earthen 
ware; which caſes, called by the Engliſh potters $EG- 


GARS, ate to be ranged in piles one upon another, in a 


furnace or kiln, which is to be filled with them to the roof. 
The furnaces are chambers or cavities of various forms and 
ſizes, and are ſo diſpoſed, that the fire-place is on the 
outſide oppoſite to one or more openings, which commu- 
nicate within the furnace. 'The furnace is gradually 
heated by increaſing the fire till the porcelain is baked, or 
has acquired its proper hardneſs and tranſparency, which 
is known by taking out and examining pieces, placed for 
that purpoſe in caſes which have lateral openings. When 
the porcelain is ſufficiently baked and gradually cooled, it 
reſembles white marble, not having a ſhining ſurface, 
which it is to acquire by the operation of glazing. This 
mult be adapted to the nature of the porcelain, i. e. to 


the hardneſs and deuſity of the ware, the ingredients of | 


compolition, &c. The ſeveral glazings are prepared by 
previouſly fuſing together all the ſubſtances of which 


* 


ſeveral manufactures 


— 


_ glaſs of lead and glaſs of antimony make a 


more ſimple. 


they couliſt, ſo as to form vitreous maſles, which are to pieces of porcelain will be found by this fingle operati 


POR 


be gtound by a mill into fine powder, and this powder 
g po 


is to be mixed with a ſufficient quantity of water of 
other liquor, ſo that the mixture may have the conſiſtence 


of cream. The pieces of pdrcelaih art to be covered with 


a thin ſtratum of this- matter, and when very dry to be 
put into the furnace as before, and continued there till 
the glazing be well fuſed ; which requires a leſs fire than 
baking the paſte. And thus the pieces of porce/ain that 
are to remain white are finiſhed,” The glazing uſed by 
the Chineſe is ſaid to be formed of the oil of petunſe and 
the oil of lime, deſcribed in the preceding part of this 
article: that uſed in a conſiderable manufactory of por- 
celain in our own country, is formed of twenty pounds 
of the fineſt white ſand or calcined flints, eighteen pounds 
of red-lead, ten pounds of pearl- aſhes, and four pounds 
of common ſalt decrepitated. The two firſt ingredients; 
being well levigated together; are mixed with the two 
latter, and the compound fuſed to vitrification. It is 
then to be reduced in a flint, agate, or porphyry mortar 
to an impalpable powder, which is tempered with water 
to the proper conſiſtence for painting. 

The colours applied to porcelain are the ſame as thoſe 
uſed for ENAMEL painting, and conſiſt of metallic calces 
bruiſed and incorporated with a very fuſible glaſs. Crocus 
of iron affords a red colour; Caſſius's precipitate of 


GOLD makes the purple and violet; copper calcined by 


acids and precipitated by an alkali, gives a fine green; 
zaffte makes the blue; earths ſlightly ferruginous produce 
a yellow, and, laſtly, brown and black colours are pro- 
duced by calcined iron, together with a deep blue of 
Zatfre. Theſe colours, ground with gum water or oil of 
ſpike, are to be employed for the painting of the por- 
celain with deſigns of flowers and other figures; 

For GILDING, a powder or calx of gold is to be applied 


in the ſame manner as the coloured enamels, The paint- 


ed and gilded porcelains are to be expoſed to a fire capable 
of fuſing the glaſs with which the metallic colours are 
mixed; by which means they are made to adhere, and 
acquire a gloſs equal to that of the GLATEING. The 
ſhining appearance of the gold is produced by burniſhing 
with a blood-ſtone, : 

Dr. Lewis (Com. Phil. Techn. p. 627.) obſerves, that 
old«co- 
loured glazing tor porcelain and earthen- ware. The fineſt 
gold glazing is ſaid to be made with an addition of ſilver. 


A glaſs of lead is prepared by melting minium or litharge 


with a third or fourth part of its weight with'powdered 
flint. This yellow gſaſs, reduced into fine powder, is 
Either ſprinkled on the porcelain made red-hot, or mixed 
with beer, or other glutinous liquids to a due conſiſtence, 
and applied with a penci!: the ware is then placed in 
the furnace, under a muffle, till the glaſs begins to 
melt, which is known by its gliſtening ; after which, 
while warm from the fire, it is moiſtened with a diluted 
ſolution of filver, and baked again.. Or, the powdered 
glaſs of lead is moiſtened with the filver ſolution, then 
melted, and the glazing of the ware finiſhed in one pro. 
ceſs, by applying on it this compound glaſs. After tha 
baking, the glazed veſſels, while ſtill red-hot, are held 
over the ſmoke of burning ſtraw, e. 14 
The operations for the infuſible porcelains, and alſo for 
ſuch as are of the nature of ſtone- ware, are ſoniewhat 
The ſand and ſtones which enter into 
their compoſition are to be ground in a mill; the earths 
or clays are to be waſhed ; the materials are to be well 


mixed and formed into a paſte ; the pieces are firſt rude- 


ly formed upon a potter's wheel; and when dry or half 
dry, they are turned again upon the wheel, and their 
form is made more perfect; they are then placed in the 
furnace, not to bake them, but only to apply a ſufßcient 
heat to give them ſuch a ſolidity that they may be handled 


without breaking, and may receive the glazing. As 


the pieces of porcelain after this flight heat are very dry, 
they imbibe water readily. This difpoſition aſſiſts the 
application of the glazing. The vitriflable or vitrified 
matter of this glazing, which has been previouſly ground 
in a mill, is to be mixed with ſuch a quantity of water, 
that the liquor ſhall have the conſiſtence of milk. The 


pieces of porcelain are haſtily dipt in this liquor, the wa- 


ter of which they imbibe, and thus on their ſutſace is 
left an uniform colouring of the glazing materials. This 
covering, which ought to be very thin, will very foon 
become ſo dry, that it cannot ſtick to the fingers when 
the pieces are handled. | 

The pieces of this percelain are then put into the furnace 
to be perfectly baked, The heat is to be raiſed to ſuch 
a height, that all within the furnace ſhall be white, and 
the caſes ſhall be undiſtinguiſhable from the flame. When, 
by taking out ſmall pieces, the porcelain is known to be 
ſuſhciently baked, the fire is diſcontinued, and the fur- 
nace cooled. If the beking has been well performed, the 


dion 
to 


to be rendered compact, ſonorous, cloſe-grained, mo- 
derately gloſſy, and covered externally with a fine glaz- 
ing. The painting and. gilding of this porcelain are to 
be executed in a manner ſimilar to that already deſcribed. 
Chemical Dict. art. Porcelain. See PoTTERY, and 
DEL F- ware. 3 | 
Por ct. ain-/bell, porcellana, or concha venerea, in Natural 
Hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſhell fiſh, the characters 
of which are theſe: they are of the univalve kind, and 
have for their mouth a long and narrow flit, dentated on 
each ſide, and of a conglobated, oblong, gibboſe, or um- 
bonated form. Wk 
Theſe ſhells are claſſed in the Linnzan ſyſtem under the 
genus of CYPR&Ea, inclucing forty-four ſpecies, whoſe 


charaQters are, that the animal is a ſlug z the ſhell uni- 


valve, ſub-oval, and blunt at each end; and the aper- 


ture of the length of the ſhell longitudinal, linear, and 
toothed, | 


This genus of ſhells originally had the name of porcellana 


and concha venerea from the reſemblance of its mouth to | 
the pudendum muliebre, called by ſome of the Roman 


writers, porculus and porcellus, and always alluded to un- 
der the word Venus. 
ſtood the name as to ſuppoſe it deri ved of the word por- 
celain, from an imagination, that the Chineſe porcelain- 
ware was made of it. Geſner has fallen into the opinion, 
and Aldrovand ſeems to have been miſtaken in regard to 
its other name, concha venerea, ſuppoſing it ſo called be- 
cauſe- cf its beauty, and therefore ſacred to Venus. 
Rondeletius calls it the remora Mutiani; and the murex 
of the ſame author. Aldrovand. de Teſt. I. 3. p. 352+ 

_ Geſner, Rondelet. de Teſt. I. 2. p. 102. 2 


Theſe ſhells are current in ſeveral parts of Aſia, Africa, 


and America, as money; and they have been preſcribed, 
pulverized, in medicine. See CONCHA Veneris. 5 
The name concha venerea may be apt to create confuſion, 


becauſe there is another ſhell of a very different kind, a | 


bivalve, called cox cHA Veneris. This genus is therefore 


much better diſtinguiſhed by the name porcellana. There 
is a prodigious difference among the ſpecies of this genus; 
ſome are heavy, others very light; ſome have the mouth 


placed in a longitudinal, others in a tranſverſe direction. 
The gibbous porcelain is a very remakable ſpecies, as is 
alſo the egg-porce/ain, which has two buttons at the ex- 


tremiues; and the egg- porcelain called the navel is not | 15 


leſs remarkable than theſe: 


this has, inſtead of a button, 
a long beak at each end. | 


The mouth of the porce/ain muſt be narrow and oblong Y 
this is the great charaQteriſtic, and is uſvally dentated 


either on both ſides or on one. 

The ſpecies of porcelain are ſo numerous, that it may be 
proper in the enumeration of them, to arrange them 

under ſome regular heads. See Tab. of Shells, Ne 16. 


Some porce/ains are conglobated, and thick; of theſe the | 


cabinets of the curious afford us ſixteen ſpecies. _ 
Some again are thick and of a pyriform figure; of theſe 


we have twenty-one ; and others are gibbous, of which. 


we have five ſpecies. Hiſt. Nat, Eclaric. p. 308. 


— PORCELLIONES, in the Materia Medica, a name given | 


by ſome to the MILLEPEDES. 


PORCELLO, in the Glaſs Trade, the inſtrument with 


which the workmen, after having made the opening for 
the bowl of a drinking glaſs or other ſuch veſſel, with 
Ws paſſage, widens and renders it more capacious at plea- 
 PORCELLUS Caſſovienſis, in Medicine, the name of a 
diſcaſe to which the people of Hungary and Poland are 
very ſubject. TH 
It is a hard tumor of the belly, attended with a wind and 
violent pains. It is truly an infarction of the sPLEE N, 


and is to be cured by aperitives. Philoſ. Tranſact. Nꝰ 


ms AE Indicus, in Zoology, a name given by authors 

to the animal called with us the GuiNE A pig. 

PORCH, atrium, a kind of veſtibule, ſupported by columns, 
much uſed at the. entrance of the ancient temples, halls, 
churches, &c. LOW 

In the ancient architecture, a porch was a veſtibule, or a 
diſpoſition of inſulated columns, uſually crowned with 
a pediment, forming a covert place before the principal 
door of a temple, or court of juſtice, Such is that be- 
fore the door of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, the work of 
Inigo Jones. 
When it had four columns in front, it was called a 
tetraſiyle; when fix, bexaſtyle : when eight, ole; when 
ten, decaſiyle, &c. Vitruvius calls it pronas; Pollux, 
ode og prodomes : when finer than ordinary, the ancients 
call it, alſo, propyleum. | 

PORCO, a name by which ſome authors have called the 
fiſh more uſually Baa by the name of capriſcus, ſup- 
poſed to be the porcus of Fong, See Goa'r-fi/h. 

PORCUPINE, hy/r:x, in the 


We have of late ſo far miſunder- | 


innæan ſyſtem in Zoolog yg, 


POR 


a diſtin genus of animals of the order of glires, ths 
characters of which are, that the creatutes of it h. 


- . N. 8 it h 
two cutting teeth in each jaw, eight grinders, and the 


body covered with long, hard, and ſharp quills; to wh; 

- Mr. Pennant adds, that the upper lip i divided. Li 
enumerates four ſpecies. N 
The creſted porcupine is ſo called from a long ereſt 

the wn of the head, reclining backwards, A 
ſtiff briſtles; between the quills, which are (harp at 
the ends, and varied wich black and white, there are a 
few hairs; the head, be ly, and legs are covered with 
ſtrong briſtles, terminated with ſoft hair of a dulky co. 
lour; the whiſkers are long; the eats like the hu 


| Th man 
the toes are four before, and five behind ; the tail hor 


| fl 
and covered with quills. This animal inhabits India 
Tartary, Perſia, and all parts of Africa; it is found wild 


in Italy, and brought into the markets at Rome, where 
it is eat; but it is not originally a native of Europe, It 
is a harmleſs animal, lives on vegetables, flceps by day 
and feeds by night; and when angry runs its noſe into 
a corner, erects its ſpines, and makes a ſnorting noiſe, 
Theſe animals produce a BEZOAR. Pennant. See 74. 
IV. Auadrupeds, Ne 49. 


PoRCUPiNE, the American, or Braſilian, the byſtrix prehen- 


filis of Linnzus, called alſo cuandu, and by Hernandez 
tlaquatzin, has a ſhort blunt noſe, long white whiſkers, 
beneath the noſe a bed of ſmall ſpines, and the top of the 
head, back, ſide, and baſe of the tail covered with ſpines, 
about three inches long, white, and barred near their 
points with black, between which the ſkin is naked: on 
the breaſt, belly, and lower part of the legs, it has dark- 
brown briſtles; its feet are divided into four to-s with 
very long claws ; the tail is eighteen inches long, tapering 

towards the end, and for the lait ten inches almoſt naked. 
This ſpecies inhabits Mexico and Braſil. 

I climbs trees, but flowly and with difficulty, for want 
of a heel or hinder toe. It uſually twiſts its tail about a 
bough to keep it ſafe from falling. It makes a gronting 
like that of a hog. It feeds on poultry, and its ſleſh is 
very well taſted. See Tab. IV. Duadrupeds, No go. 

Ray and Pennant. | 8 


PorcUPINE, the Canada, or hy/irix dor ſata of Linnæus, 


has ſhort ears hid in the fur; the head, body, legs, and 
upper part of the tail are covered with foft, long, dark 
brown hair; the upper part of the head, back, body, aud 
tail are farniſhed with many ſharp (trong quills, hid in 
the hair; the under fide of the tail is white; the fore- 
feet have four toes; and the hind feet five ; armed with 
long claws ;z the body in form reſembles that of the bea- 
ver, but it is not half as large; the tail is about {ix inches 
long. This animal inhabits North America, as high as 
Hudſon's-bay, neſts under the roots of laige trees, and 
climbs the boughs; it feeds on wild fruits and barks of 
trees. The Indians eſtecm its fleth wholeſome and agrec- 


able; and uſe the quills for ornaments. See Tab. IV. 
Duadrupeds, N 51. | | 
The long-tailed porcupine, or hy/lrix macroura of Linuæus, 
called by Seba porcus aculcaius, has long whiſker-, ſhort 
naked ears, large biight eyes, a ſhort thick body, covered 
with long ſtiff hairs as ſharp as needl:s, of different co- 
lours, according to the incidence of the light upon them; 
feet divided into five toes, the tail as long as the body, 
with a thick tuft at the end, and the briſtles appearing as 
if they were jointed, tranſparent, and of a filvery huce | 


This ſpecies inhabits the iſlands of the Indian Archipe- 


lago, and lives in the foreſts. Pennant. 


PoRCUPINE-fifh, by/trix, in Ichthyology, a ſpecies of %. 


cion in the Artedian ſyſtem, but of the diodon, belonging 
to the claſs of amphibia nantes, according to the Linnwan 
diſtribution. Its uſual ſize is between twelve and twenty 
inches in length; it is very thick, and covered, inſtead, 
of ſcales, with a whitiſh, coriaceous ſkin, every Way 
beſet with ſtrong ſharp thorns, the baſis of each of which 
has two other ſmaller ones buried under the ſkin; the 
opening of the mouth is very large, with rough rugged 
lips, and two broad bones in the place of teeth, ond 
placed above, and the other below, both which arc 
arched and a little prominent, as is alſo the whole 
mouth ; the eyes are large, the eye-lids elevated, and 
armed with four thorns, which are from one to three 
inches in length; the ſides having the longelt, and their 
length gradually ſhortening towards the back and belly; 
the belly is white, and the back brown, (potted wich 
black, as are alſo the ſides. This ſpecies is found near 
the Cape of Good Hope. Cluſ. Exot. lib. vi. cap. 21. 
See Tab. IV. Fi/h, Ne 38. 


PORCUS aculeatus, in Zoology. See PoR CU PINE, 
PorRcus fluviatilis, in Ichthyology, a name given by the 


old Lattin authors to the fiſh we at this time Call the 
CERNUA and aurata, and in Engliſh the RUFFE. 


Porcus Guinienſis, in Zoology, the name of the Guinea 1-5 
4 This creature is of the ſame ſhape and make with ov 


bog 


: hog, and of a reddiſh tawny colour; its head, however, 


is ſomewhat more depreſſed than in our kind, and its 


ears longer, and running into narrow points; its tail is 


hair is all ſhort and ſhining: it bas no briſtles on the 
back, but only near the rump; and on the ſhoulders the 


hair is a littſe longer than elſewhere. It is a tame do- 


meſtic creature. Ray. _ | 3 
poxcus marinus, or ſea-hog, in [chthyology, See PoRPESSE. 
PORE, formed from coęos, aperture, or duct, a little inter- 
ſtice between the particles of matter which conſtitute 
bodies either empty, or filled with ſome inſenſible me- 
dium. | 


Condenſation and rarefaction are only performed by 


cloſing and opening the pores. 2 
The Bene of bodies is uſually ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from their pores being directly oppoſite to one another. 


The matter of inſenſible perſpiration is conveyed through 


the pores of the cutis. | 


Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that bodies are much more rare 


and porous than is commonly believed: water, e. gr. is 
nineteen times lighter, and conſequently rarer, than gold; 
and gold itſelf is ſo rare, as very readily, and without the 


leaſt oppoſition, to tranſmit magnetic effluvia, and eafily 


to admit quickſilver into its pores, and to let even water 
paſs through it: for a concave ſphere of gold hath, when 
filled with water, and ſoldered up, upon preſſing with a 
great force, let the water ſqueeze through it, and ſtand 
all over its outſide, in multitudes of ſmalt drops like 


- dew, without burſting or cracking the gold. See CoM- f 


PRESSION, +-© 99 0 | | 
Whence it may be concluded, that gold has more pores 
than ſolid parts; and, by conſequence, that water hath 
above forty times more pres than parts. N 
The MAGNET tranſmits its virtues, without any diminu- 
tion or alteration, through all cold bodies that are not 
magnetic: as gold, ſilver, braſs, glaſs, water, &c. 


* 


The rays of light, let them be either bodies actuallßß 


coming to us from the ſun, or only motions or impreſ- 
ſions upon the medium, move in right lines, and are 


hardly ever, unleſs by great chance, reflected back 
again in the ſame line, after their impingence upon ob- 


jects; and yet we ſee, that light is tranſmitted to the 
greateſt diſtances 
right lines. 5 | 
Now how bodies ſhould have pores ſufficient for theſe 
effects, may be difficult to conceive, but not impoſſible: 
for Sir Iſaac ſhews, that the colours of all bodies ariſe 


from their particles being of ſuch a determinate fize, or | 


magnitude. Wherefore, if we conceive thoſe parti- 
cles to be ſo diſpoſed, as that there is as much porolity 
as there is of matter; and, in like manner, thoſe parti- 
cles to be compoſed of others much leſs, and that have 


as much interſperſed vacuity, or ſpace, as their quantity | 
of matter amounts to; and ſo on, till we come to ſolid | 


* 


particles without pores : then, if in any body there be (for 
inſtance) three of theſe ſizes of particles, and that the 
laſt be of the ſolid, or leaſt ſort ; that body will have 
ſeven times as much vacuity as ſolid matter: if four ſuch 
degrees and the laſt be leaſt, and ſolid, that body will 
have fifteen times as much poręſity as ſolidity; if five ſueh 


— 


through pellucid bodies, and that in 


1 


* 


| 
naked, but ſo long that it reaches almoſt to its heels; its 


noxious parts of the blood, which, by the continual uſe 
of the hands and feet, are plentifully brought into them: 
whence, in hypochondriac and hyſteric'people, there is a 
continual burning in the palms and ſoles. 19 775 
In the ſtoppa ge or donſtriction of the pores of the ſkin, 
that diſeaſe which we popularly call a cold, is commonly 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt; though D Keill maintains a quite 
contrary opinion in a diſſertation at the end of his Medi- 
cina Statica Britannica. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an inſtance of 
a ſtudent near Leyden much addicted to aſtronomy, who 
ſpending many nights in ſtar-gazing, had, by the noc- 
turnal wet and cold, ſo obſtructed the pores of his ſkin, 
that little or nothing exhaled from his body: as appeared 
hence, that the ſhirt he had worn five or ſix weeks was 
then as white as if it had only been worn one day. In . 
the mean while, a water was collected under the ſkin 
whereof he was afterwards cured, | | 
PoRE, bliary. See BrLARIUS porus. 
PORELLA, in Botany, the name of a genus of moſſes, th 
characters of which are theſe: the capſules contain a 
powder like thoſe of the other moſſes : and they have 
neither operculum, calyptra, nor pedicle ; and their man- 
ner of ſhedding their powder is not by ſeparating into 
two parts, like thoſe of the ſelago and lycopodium, but 
by opening into ſeveral holes on all ſides. See Tab. XV. 


% Botany, No 17. 7 
Of this genus of moſſes there is only one known ſpecies; 
this is called by Dillenius, the bluntly pinnated porella, 
and grows in wet places in Virginia, Penſylvania, Mary- 
land, and other paris of North-America. | 
PORFILIGON, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical _ 
writers to expreſs the ſquamæ martis, or the ſcales of iron 
which fly off in the ſmith's hammering of it. 
PORIME, Pcrima, in Geometry, a theorem or propoſition, | 
ſo eaſily demonſtrated, that it is almoſt ſelf-evident. 
The word is formed from the Greek rogues, pervious, a 
thing eaſy to penetrate or conceive, and which opens the 
way to ſomething more difficult. 95 RY. 
Such, e. gr. is this; that a chord is wholly within the 
circle, | | UE > 
Porime ſtands oppoſed to aporime, which denotes a pro- 
poſition ſo difficult, as to be almoſt impoſſible to be de- 
monſtrated. Such as the quadrature of the circle is now, 
and as the ſquaring of any aſſigned portion of. Hippo- 
crates's lunes formerly was.” | PE 
The porime coincides nearly with the LEMMA, or al- 
ſumption. | | | 
PORISM, PortsMa, in Mathematics, a general theorem, 
or canon, deduced from a geometrical locus, and ſervin 
for the ſolution of other general and difficult problems. 
Proclus derives the word fromthe Greek qopico, Teftabli/h, 
and concludes from ſomething already done and demon- 
{trated : and, accordingly, de ſines poriſma, a theorem 
drawn occaſionally from ſome other theorem already de- 
monſtrated. In which ſenſe it coincides with what we 
otherwite call corollary. „ 
The por:/ms of Euclid were contained in three books, and 
conſiſted of a curious collection of many things which 
related to the analyſis of the more difficult and general 
problems: nothing remains in the works of the ancient 
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degrees, it will have thirty-oue times as much ſpace as 
ſolidity; and if. fix degrees, then it will have ſixty-three 
times as much vacuity as ſolid matter. 


geometers concerning this ſubject beſides what Pappus 
has preſerved in a very imperſect and obſcure ſtate in his 


mathematical collections. 


And perhaps, in the wonderful conformation and fabric | 


ol natural bodies, there may be other proportions of 
| ſpace to matter, which are to us wholly unknown 


whence it is poſſible there may be yet farther great 


quantities of interfperſed vacuity. £1 
PorEs, in Anatomy, are certain permeable ſpaces, between 
the parts of the ſkin; whereby we ſweat, or perſpire, 


Kc. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. S. lit. d d. fig. 9. lit. a a. 


and Co 


The pores are molt remarkable in the hands and feet. | 


By viewing the palm of the hand with a moderate glals, 
after waſhing it well, we perceive innumerable little 
ridges of equal ſize and diſtance, running parallel to each 
other, eſpecially on the tips and joints of the fingers, &c. 
where they are regularly diſpoſcd into ſpherical triangles, 

D | | ; 

On theſe ridges ſtand the pores, in even rows, big enough 
to be ſeen by a good eye without a glaſs ; but with one, 


every pore looks like a little fountain ; and the ſweat may 


be ſeen to ſtand therein, clear as rock water; and as 
often as it is wiped off, it ſprings up again. 
The pores are placed on the ridges, not in the furrows 
between them; that they might be leſs liable to be ſtop- 
ped by compreſſion : for the {ame reaſon, the pores of the 
hands and feet are larger than the reſt; thoſe parts be- 
ing more uſed, and prefled, than the reſt; and hence, 
again, there are no ridges on other parts. | 


heſe pores ſerve as a convenient outlet for the more, 
Vo. III. Ne 19» 


4 
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| PORISTIC method, in Mathematics, isthat which determines 


| POROMPHALON, a word uſed by. Hippocrates to expreſs 


A poriſm, he ſays, is that in which ſomething was pro- 
poſed to be inveſtigated. Dr. Simſon, of Glaſgow, has 
made an attempt to reſtore ſome of them in a poſthumous 


treatiſe concerning Pori/m, printed in Latin. See alſo 
Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. vi. part i. p. 76. 


when, by what means, and how many different ways, a 
problem may be ſolved. | 


POROCELEF, a word uſed by chirurgical writers for a callous 


hernia. 


a callous concretion, or a fort of a tophus formed in the 
region of the navel.. | | 


POROPHYLLUM, in Botany. See Foreign CoLrs- 
FOOT, a 
POROTICES, a term uſed by the ancients for ſuch me- 
dicines as would conſume calluſes. 
PORPESSE, an Engliſh name given indiſcriminately to two 
different fiſhes, the phoczna and the DoLPHIN. 
Artedi, who has been very careful in bringing together 
the ſynonyma of authors, tells us, that this is properly 
the Engliſh name only of that ſpecies of the dolphin, the 
characters of which, according to his ſyſtem, is, that the 
| body is almoſt of a conic ſorm, the back broad, and the 
body ſubacute. This ſpecies is the phocæna of Ariſtotle, 
the tirſio or turſio of Pliny and Rondeletius, and the del- 
phinus phocæ na of Linnæus. Schoneveldt calls it the fmall 
northern or oriental hn, andthe'Swedes the mar vin. 
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POR 


© This fiſh is ranked among the vetaceous kind, and is che 


ſmalleſt fiſh of that tribe; the porpeſſe, properly ſo called, 


ſeldom exceeding five feet in length, in which it differs 


from the dolphin; a fiſh very often confounded with it, 
but which is frequently ſeen of ten or twelve feet in 


length. The ſnout of the dolphin is alſo much larger | 
than that of the porpeſſe, which is another thing that may 


ferve to determine their difference. 
The porpeſſe, or phocena, is of a roundiſh, not flat body, 
growing gradually ſmaller toward the tail; and juſt at the 


foot of the tail it is a little flatted 3 its noſe is long and 
pointed, and furniſhed with ſtrong muſcles by means of 


which it is able to turn up the mud and ſand, to ſeek 
after ſmall animals; its ſkin is ſmooth, and but thin; its 
back is of a duſky bluiſh hue, almoſt black in ſome of 
the fiſh, and from the middle of the ſides downwards, 
it is whitiſh; it has no gills, nor any aperture in the 
place of them; but in the middle of the upper part of 
its head, before the brain, it has a pipe or ſpiracle, in 
form of a half moon, through which this ſort of fiſhes 
draws in their breath, and ſpouts ont the water; this pipe 
terminates outwardly in one hole, but it is within di- 
vided into two parts by a bony ſeptum, ſo as to repreſent 
two noſtrils; but at its lower end it again becomes one 
hole, an opens into the mouth by a common orifice 
furniſhed with a very ſtrong ſphincter muſcle, by means 
of which it may be ſhut and opened at pleaſure; above 
this ſpbinCter, the ſides of the pipes are lined with a 
glandulous fleſh, from which, when preſſed, a glutinous 
liquor is forced out of certain little. holes in it into the 
inſide of the pipe; above the noſtrils is a ſtrong valve or 
membrane, which ſerves to ſtop the pipe at pleaſure, and 
prevent any water from getting into it, but when the fiſh 
requires it within; within the fiſtula are fx blind holes, 
| having no outlet, ſour tending towards the ſnout, two 


3 above the valve, which ſtops the noſtrils, and two 


neath it; and two tending towards the brain, having 


a long and narrow cavity, which ſeems intended for the | 


uſe of ſmelling, though, on opening the brain, no ſuch 
olfactory nerves, or proceſſus mamillares, as other ani- 
mals are furniſhed with for this purpoſe, are to be found ; 
its eyes are ſmall; its W paſſages extremely mi- 
nute, if any; its teeth, whic 

jaw, alſo ſmall; it has two fins on the breaſt, and one 


on the back, which are cartilaginous and flexible, not 
ſharp or prickly as the ancients have repreſented them ; | 


and its tail is ſlightly forked, thus forming the figure of 
a a creſcent, and placed horizontally, like thoſe of the ce- 


taceous kind, not vertically, as in other fiſnes. The great | 
contrivance of nature in this poſition of the tail in theſe | 


fiſhes is, that it may ſupply the place of the hinder pair 
of belly-fins in other fiſh, thoſe of the cetaceous kind 
| having none ſuch. Theſe fins in other fiſh ſerve to ba- 


lance the body, and keep it under water, and anſwer 
alſo in many reſpects to the hinder legs of a quadruped ; 


and hence we ſee, that thoſe fiſh which have long bodies, 
and have not this hinder pair of fins, nor the horizontal 
tail, cannot ſuſpend themſelves quietly in the water, but 
are forced to keep grovelling at the bottom. This is the 
caſe of eels, and all other fiſh of that kind: the uſe of 
_ reſpiration being as neceſſary to the porpeſſe as to quad» 
rupeds, and its wanting this pair of hinder fins, to poiſe 
or elevate itſelf with, nature has abundantly provided 


againſt the miſchiefs that would attend that defect, by 


giving it this tranſverſe tail, by a ſudden jerk of which it 


can in a moment throw itſelf up to the ſurface from the 


deep water. The whale, and all the cetaceous fiſhes re- 
quiring the uſe of reſpiration, have alſo this manner of 
railing their unwieldy bodies allotted them by nature, in- 
ſtead of the hinder pair of fins, which muſt have been 
inconveniently large to be capable of this office. Its 
lungs and heart are like thoſe of quadrupeds. The por- 
| pe/je has no gall-bladder, and thence authors have con- 

cluded that it has no gall z but this is too haſty a conclu- 
ſion; for there is a duct which ariſes in the liver, and has 
a great many branches, and which, tending downwards, 
joins itſelf to the pancreatic duct; and theſe two, ſo 
united together, form a canal, or common duct, about 
four or five lines long, before they diſcharge their con- 
tents into the duodenum ; from whence it appears that 
the porpeſſe has always a diſcharge of bile into the duode- 
num, though it is thin and diluted, and ſuch as, in other 
animals, is uſually called hepatic bile. 'The brain is large, 
and reſembles that of man; and probably it bas been an 
obſervation of this that has given occaſion to the opinion 
of this animal having ſo great a ſhare of will and under- 
ſtanding, that bas given riſe to the ſtory of Herodotus, 
that Arlon was carried to ſhore on the back of one; and 
that of Pliny the Elder, of one of theſe fiſh ſo fond of a 
certain boy, that he uſed to carry him daily from Baiz to 
Puteoli, acroſs the ſea to ſchool, and wait to carry him 
back again at a certain time. Pliny the Younger gives us | 


are forty-eight in each 


| 
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allo a ſtory of this kind in his Epiſtles. The to | 
J The tongve! 

flat, pectinated at the edge 15 * 
botom of the mouth, .. ee erer 4 719mg 
e blood of the porpeſſe is as warm to the hs 

of quadrupeds, and the blubber, or fat, which ro 
great quantity under the ſkin, covering the muſcular f MN | 
of the back and ſides, is to keep up the natural hear d 
23238 we. 1 py ſea water from chilling the cir 
culating fluid. 1 yielc ity of 
2 * $ blubber yields a great quantity of 
The food of the fiſh ſeems to beſpeak its liv; . 
| bottom of the water; for the Rc hep conn bre 
its ſtomach is the remains of fiſh that live in or on * 
bottom. The young porpeſſes are generally found to feed 

on the ammodytæ, or ſand-eels, and ſea-worms. 

1 his fiſh is common in all parts of the ſea that waſh theſe 
iſlands; but they are moſt numerous at the time when 
fiſh of paſſage appear, as mackarel, herrings, and ſalmon, 
which they purſue up the bays with the ſame eagerneſs a6 
a pack of dogs does a hare, Its fleſh is greaſy, and now 
not valued ; though it was a royal diſh in the reięn of 
we og N 5 in vogue 85 the reign of Eli- 
zabeth. I. Tran. N 74 and 76. Id. vol. ii 
* 74 70. Id. abr. vol. ii, 


We have from Dr. Liſter an account of th 


bel e tooth of thi 
creature, after death, giving an envenomed wound. The 
accident ha 


ACC pened to the door himſelf, and h | 
it in Phil, ranſ. Ne 233. Abridg. vol. I. p. 1 
PORPHYRIANA arbor. See ARBOR. 


PORPHYRIANS, in Ecclefaftica! Hiftory, an opprobrio 
name given to the Arians, by an 2 of — airy 
at the council of Nice, in 325. Cap. 36. apud Hard. 

Concil. tom. i. p. 446. 2 
That prince, publiſhing an edict againſt Arius and his 
writings, declares, that as Arius had imitated Porphyry 
in compoſing books againſt religion, he deſerves to be 
noted with his infamy; and that, as Porphyry is become 
the reproach of poſterity, and his writings ſuppreſſed, 
ſo he wills, that Arius and his followers be called Por- 
C0 

PORPHYRIO, in Ornithology, the name of a bird figured 
and deſcribed by all the natural biſtorians from one an- 
other, but which, it ſeems, none of them ever ſaw; and 
there 1s ſome room to doubt whether there be in nature 
any ſuch bird. According to the accounts we have of it, 
1t appears to be one of the gallinula or moor-hen kind, 
and is all over of a fine deep blue, only the middle of 
the tail is at the extremity of a greyiſh white; its legs 
and feet are of a fine ſhining purple. There have been 
ſome iabulous things related of it, as having five toes on 
each foot, and the like; but if there be any ſuch crea- 
ture, it ſeems to be a moor-hen of theſe remarkable 
colours. In the Linnzan ſyſtem this is a ſpecies of fulica, 
Or COOT, ' | — 

PoreHYRIO Americanus, in Ornithology, a name by which 
ſome have called the QUacu1LTo, a very beautiful ſpe- 
cies of Brafilian moor-hen, _ 5 

PORPHYROGENITUS, in Antiguity, an appellation given 
to the children of the Eaſtern emperors; implying as 
much as born in purple. 

Cedrenus will have the word to ſignify, born in the purple 
palace, or the palace of porphyry, a palace fo called in 

Conſtantinople, wherein the empreſſes uſed to lie in. 
Others derive the appellation hence, that the imperial 
children, as ſoon as born, were wrapped in purple; 
others from this, that the chamber wherein they were 
born was hung with purple hangings. 

This term is ſometimes found on the medals of the lower 
empire, {truck at Conſtantinople. 

PORPHYRY, porphyrites, in Natural Hiftory, &c. a pre- 
cious kind of ſtone, or marble, of a browniſh- red co- 
lour, frequently interſperſed with white ſpots; anciently 
brought from Egypt, and exceeding all other marbles in 

_ hardneſs, 
It is uſed as the name of a genus of foſlils, generally, but 

. improperly, added to the marbles. Theſe are ſtones of 
a plain uniform maſs, and compact texture, like flint, 
ſpotted or veined, with ſeparate concretions of quartz 
imbedded in all directions; giving fire with itee!, not 
fermenting with acids, very flowly and difficultly cal- 
cining in a ſtrong fire, and fuſible. 

Wallerius makes the porphyry a ſpecies of jaſper. Pott 
clafles the porphyries and jaſpers under diſtinct gener» 
It is certain that the baſis of the porphyry is of a com. 
pact, uniform ſubſtance, approaching nearly to that of 
the jaſper; but in mavy, properties they are different. 
The porphyrics are always found in ſtrata, the jaſpers only 
in nodules; the former have always detached quartzole 
concretions imbedded in them ; the latter are uniform, 
and never have concretions of a different nature. 
Of this genus Dr. Hill enumerates three known ſpecics: 
1. The purple kind, commonly known by the name 9 


POR 


| porphyry, among the workmen. 2. The hard red-lead- 


oloured kind, variegated with black, white, and green. 
| Aud, . The very dard fleſh- coloured one, variegated 
with white, green, and blac . 

The purple porphyry is a ſubſtance which has been well 
| known, and highly eſteemed, in all ages of the world. 
It has its name from the Greek @vg@vpos, purple, as that 
remarkable colour always afforded a very obvious diſtinc- 
tion for it, from the other kinds. It is of an extreme 
firm and compact ſtructure, remarkably heavy, and of a 
fine ſtrong purple, variegated more or leſs with pale red, 
and white, and with a ſmall number of little, and gene- 
rally diſregarded, black flaky ſpecks. Its purple is of all 
degrees, from the deep tinge of the violet to a pure claret 
colour; and its variegations are uſually diſpoſed in ſmall 
ſpots, commonly ſmall and diſunited, but ſometimes 
running into one another, and making large blotches. It 
is very difficultly cut, becauſe of its very great hardneſs ; 
but is capable of a very fine poliſh, It is found in great 
quantities in Egypt; and we find was had thence alſo in 


very early times. It ſerves us for ſtones ſor the apothe- 


caries and colourmen, to grind or levigate their powders 
on, and on any other occaſion where great hardneſs is re- 
vired.- 


The red. coloured porphyry is alſo an extremely beautiful | 


and valuable ſubſtance, but is hitherto unknown among 
our lapidaries. It has the hardneſs, and all the other 
characters of the purple porphyry, and greatly exceeds it 
in the variety of its colours. It is found in great plenty 
in the iſland of Minorca, but has never yet been regarded 
as a ſtone worth importing into England. 5 
The fle/b-coloured porphyry. This is another very little 
known, but extremely beautiful ſtone 3 it is of an irre- 
gular, but very compact and firm texture, and of a pale 
8 often approaching to white, and variegated 
with black, green, and white, in large blotches, from 
half an inch to an inch broad. It is found in immenſe 


ſtrata in Arabia Petrza, and in Upper Egypt, and in de- 


tached nodules is common to almoſt all parts of the 
World. Germany abounds with them; and we have of 
them in many parts of England and Ireland. They are 


It is true, in 1555, Coſmo de Medicis is ſaid to have di- 
ſtilled a water from certain herbs, wherewith his ſculptorz 
Franceſco Tadda, gave his tools ſuch an admirable hard- 
neſs and temper, as that he performed ſome fine works 
with them; particularly our Saviour's head in demi-re- 
lievo, and Coſmo's head, and his ducheſs's. Even the 
very hair, and beard, how difficult ſoever, are here well 
conducted; and there is nothing of the kind better in all 
the works of the ancients : bur the ſecret ſeems to have 
＋˙Rĩõ„„ iis ar orn E: 
The French have lately found another method of cutting 
porphyry, viz. with an iron ſaw without teeth, and grex, 
a kind of free-ſtone pulverized, and water. The aus 
thors of this invention pretend, they could form the 
whole contour of a column hereby, had they matter to 
work on. RE ES | 
Others have propoſed a method of hardening tools, ſo as 
to make them proper to cut porphyry, by ſteeping them 
in the juice of the plant called bear's breech, or brank- 
urſine. Birch's Hiſt. R. S. vol. i. p. 238. vol. il. p. 


means of emery, ſteel ſaws, and water. He obſerves, 
that in his time, the workmen in England were ignorant 


of them would undertake to cut or poliſh it. See Works 
ade. i p. 11: | 
M. Da Coſta conjectures, that the method uſed by the 
ancients in cutting and engraving porphyry was very ſim- 
ple, and performed without the aid of any ſcientific 
means that are now loſt. He ſuppoſes that, by unwea- 
ried diligence, and with numbers of common tools at 
great expence, they rudely hewed or broke the ſtone into 


the intended figure, and by continued application re- 
duced thoſe rude figures into more regular deſigns; and 


that they completed the work by poliſhing it with great 
labour, by the aid of particular hard ſands found in the 
country of Egypt. And he ſuppoſes, not without rea- 


ſon, that, in the porphyry quarries, there were layers of 
grit, or looſe diſunited particles, analogous to the por- 
phyry, which they carefully ſought for, and uſed for this 


found in many places on our ſhores, and in ſome parts | work. Nat. Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 285. 


of Devonſhire far from the ſea. Hill's Hiſt. of Foll. p. 
494 to 498. . 2 5 5 

Mr. Da Coſta mentions two or three other ſpecies of 
green porphyry of different hues and variegations : and Fi- 
coron1 takes notice of two exquiſitely fine columns of 


black porphyry in a church at Rome; and black porphyry | 


is alſo mentioned by Wallerius. 33 
There are three famous porphyry pillars, or oBELIsKs, 
in Egypt; one near Cairo, and the other two at Alexan- 
dria, The French call them aguglias, the Engliſh Cleo- 
patra's needles. | 1 3 
he art of cutting porphyry, practiſed among the ancients, 

ſeems loſt. In effect, it is hard to conceive what kind of 
tools they muſt have uſed for the faſhioning of theſe huge 
columns, and other porphyry works found in ſome of the 
antique buildings in Rome. | = 
One of the molt conſiderable pieces, now remaining en- 
tire, is a tomb of Conſtantia, daughter of the emperor 


Conſtantine, in the church of St. Agnes without the | 
walls; ordinarily called the tomb of Bacchus, becauſe of | 


| ſeveral boys repreſented herein, playing among the vine- 
leaves. Add to this Apollo's, and the buſts of twelve 
2 all in porphyry, in the palace of the Thuil- 
leries. 

Some of che ancient pieces appear to have been wrought 
with the chiſſel, others with the ſaw, others with wheels, 
and others ground down by degrees with emery. Yet the 


| 


modern tools will ſcarce touch porphyry : it ſhould ſeem, 


therefore, and Dr. Liſter, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 203, or 
Lowth. Abr. vol. ii. p. 560, adopts this opinion, that 
the ancients had the ſecret of tempering ſteel better than 
we; not, as ſome incline to think, that they had the art 
of ſoftening the porphyry; though it is probable that time 
and air have contributed to increaſe its hardneſs, 


Mr. Addiſon tells us, he ſaw a workman at Rome em- 


ployed in the cutting of porphyry ; but his advances were 
exceedingly flow, and almoſt inſenſible. 

All the way the Italian ſculptors have to work the pieces 
of old porphyry columns {till remaining (for the porphyry 
quarries are long ſince loſt), is with a braſs ſaw without 
any teeth, With this, together with emery and water, 
they rub and wear the ſtone with infinite patience. 


Yet have many excellent perſons endeavoured to retrieve | 


the ancient art, particularly Leon Baptiſta Alberti ; who, 

ſearching for the neceſſary materials for temper, ſays, he 

found goats blood the bell 

but little; for in working with chiſſels tempered herein, 

2 of fire came much more plentifully than pieces of 
e ſtone. By means hereof, the ſculptors were able to 


of any ; yet even this availed | 


PorenyRy-/hell, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 


a ſhort clavicle and beak. | 5 
PORPITES, the hair button. ſtone, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
name given by authors to a ſmall ſpecies of ſoſſil coral; 
which is uſually of a rounded figure conſiderably flatted, 
and ſtriated from the centre every way to the circumfer- 


loure, as greyiſh, whitiſh, browniſh, or bluiſh, and are 
 vſually found immerſed in ſtone. See Tab. of Foffils, 
Claſs 7. 3 uh | 
PORRACEOUS, formed from porrum, leet, in Medicine, 
a term applied to the bile, faces, &c. when their colour 
is green, approaching that of a leek. | | 
PORRETANI, a religious ſect, the followers of Gilbert 
die la Porree, biſhop of Poitiers, condemned by Euge- 


: 


admitting a phy lical diſtinction between God and his at- 
tributes; or, as Marſham fays, for having wiitten tos 
curiouſly on the ſubject of the Trinity: as to his real 
ſentiments we are not well acquainted with chem. ; 
However, he gave occaſion for thoſe ſuſpicions, by niain- 
taining that this propoſition, Deus e/? bonitas, is not true, 


ſome paſſages noted by St. Bernard, who wrote warmly 


retani are ſet in oppoſition to the Nominals. 
PORRUM, in Botany. See LEEK: | 
PORT, haven, or harbour, a commodious place ſituate on 


water ſufficient for ſhips of burden, and convenient bot- 
tom for anchorage 3 where veſſels lie by, to load or un- 
load; ſcreened from the wind, and ſafe from any enter- 
prize of enemies; either by the diſpoſition of the place, 
or by means of a mole, or dike, or the like, with a chaia 
and light-houſe. | | 
Ports are either natural or artificial. — 
Pok rs, natural, ate thoſe which Providence ſeems to have 
ſormed for the communication of commerce: or, where 
tlie natural figure of the land forming them, is ſuch as 
contributes to the ſafety of the ſhipping therein, by ſhel- 
tering the veſſels ſrom the fury of the ſea; and this hap- 
mens in various ways; ſuch as a ſhoal lying off the har- 
our's entrance, which breaks the waves, and thereb; 
keeps the water {till within; or by the points of land, 
forming the harbour's mouth, ſtretching themſelves fo far 
into the ſea, and coming ſo near to one another, that the 
ſurges are broke at their entrance; or by a narrow inlet 


make a flat or oval form; but could never attain to any that runs into the land for a conſiderable way, and where 


thing like a figure. 


the ſhores near the entrance, receiving the ſhock of the 


1 | | | 
| M Boyle tells us, that he cauſed porphyry to be cut by 


of the manner of working upon porphyry, and that none 


thors to a ſpecies of fea-ſhell of the eURPÞURa kind, with | 


ence. Theſe are of different ſizes, and of different co- 


nius III. in the council of Rheims, held in 1147, tor 


unleſs reduced to this, Deus eff bonus, And there are 


againlt him, wherein he ſeems to admit a real diſtinction 
between the nature of God and his attributes. The Por- 


the ſea-coaſt, or at the mouth of a river, with depth of 


ö 
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POR 


waves, render the upper parts ſmooth enough to anchor 

In; of which kind are navigable rivers : or by a large 

deep bay, Wherein iſlands, or other obſtructions, contri- 
bute to render a port ſecure for the riding of ſhips at an- 

chor, &c. ; | | 

The properties of a good harbour are, a ſufficient depth 

of water for large ſhips to enter at any time, whether the 

Aide be in or out; good offing, and an eaſy acceſs out of 
all danger from the winds, and good anchoring ground; 


- 
* 


© + 


free entrance, Without rock or ſand-bank ; the entrance 
not too wide, to be eaſily barred and defended upon oc- 


cafion, and yet of ſufficient extent to admit the entrance 
or departure of large ſhips without difficulty; not ſub- 
| Jet to overflow, and where ſhips may lie cloſe to the 
quays ; where the veſſels are ſheltered from all winds by 
the high mountains ſurrounding the harbour, and from 
whence there is an extended view of the ſea; that the 
 Hipping therein be out of all danger, either from being 
ſet on fire, 


ligh 
moorings, 
contained therein; and laſtly, 
wood, and other materials for firing, beſides hemp, iron, 
mariners, &c. | | | 
PorTs, artificial, are th 
Projectures into the fea; and when the moles or piers. 
can be brought ſo cloſe as to be ſhut up by fluices or 
gates, the harbour is then called a baſon; but the inner 
part of a harbour, where the ſhips ride in {till water, is 
uſually called the %u. | ? 
All artificial ports of this kind are eaſily fortified by 


building on the moles or piers either batteries, redoubts, | 


or forts, which command the entrance into the harbaur. 
But the method of fortifying harbours, and allo Roaps, 
in genera! depends on a variety of circumſtances peculiar 
to each, See Marine FOK TIFICATION, FORT, and 
Boom. 6 

The Engliſh coaſts are exceedingly thin of ports. France 


4 
4 


ole formed with piers, moles, or 


bombarded, or cannonaded from fea by the 
ſhips of an enemy; that it be furniſhed with a good | 
t-houſe, and have variety of proper rings, ports, 
&c. in order to remove or ſecure the veſſels 
that it have plenty of | 


has the advantage of all other countries in the number 


and excellence of ports; that of Breſt is the fineſt natu- 


Tal port in the world, as that of Dunkirk was lately che 


ſtrongeſt artificial one. 

The ſtatutes 1 Eliz. cap. 11. | 

II. b 14. enable the crown by commiſſion to aſcertain 
the limits of pets and havens, and to atſign proper wharts 


lading of merchandize. 


'PorTs, bar, PorTs de barre, are ſuch as can only be en- 


tered with the tide; as that of Goa. 
Pons, claſe, are thoſe within the body of a city; as thoſe 
of Rhodes, of Venice, Amſterdam, Rochelle, Bayonne, 
and St. John de Luz. | 
Pok T, free, in 


without paying any duties or cuſtoms. Th 
Such are the ports of Genoa and Leghorn. 

Por, free, is alſo uſed for a total exemption and franchiſe 
which any ſet of merchants enjoy, for goods imported 


into a ſtate, or thoſe of the growth of the country ex- | 


porte d. 


Such was the privilege che Engliſh enjoyed for ſeveral | 
years after their diſcovery of the port of Archangel ; and | 


which * taken from them on account of the regicide 
in 1648. 5 b | 

PoR'Ts, cingue. See CINQUE ports. | Ne 

PoRT is alſo ſometimes uſed for the BUP.DEN of a ſhip. 

The capacity of a veſſel is eſtimated in tons ; each where- 
of may contain about two thouſand pounds weight of ſea- 
water. When we ſay, a veſſel is of the port or burden 
of a thouſand tons, it is not meant, as ſome imagine, 
that it bears ſo many caſks full of merchandize ; but that 
the ſea-water, which would be contained in the ſpace 
which the capacity of the veſſel poſſeſſes in the ſea, weighs 
a thouſand tons, which, at the rate of two thouſand 
pounds each, is as much as to ſay, it bears a burden of 
two millions weight. 

For the method of eſtimating this, fee BURDEN, 

PoRT is alſo uſed for the 
emperor of the Turks. | 

PoRT is alſo uſed for a ſtrong wine brought from Oporto, 

or Port-a-Port in Portugal; whence its name, See 
WINE. | | 5 

PorkT of the voice, in Muſic, the faculty and habit of mak- 
ing the ſhakes, paſſages, and diminutions, wherein the 

beauty of a ſong, or piece of muſic, conſiſts; and which 
the Italians comprehend under the terms tr1i//i, gruppi, 
ſtraſcini. 

PokT, among Sailors, 
the ſhip. 


To port à helm is to put the helm on the leſt ſide of the | 


ſhip, that the ſhip may go to the right, or ſtarboard. 


4 


& 13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 
| 


and quays in each port, for the excluſive landing and | 


Commerce, a port open and free for mer- | 
chants of all nations to load and unload their veſſels in, | 


palace of the grand ſignior, or | 


denotes the larboard, or left fide of 


Pok rs of a 
PORTA, or 


though, contrary to the courſe of other 


merable tamifications 


= A k 


The fhip heels to port denotes that ſhe inclines or fle 
the larboard ſide, = 75 floops to 
Top the yard to port is the order to make the latbaa, 
tremity of a yard higher than the other, W rr 255 
** See PORT-HOLEs, 
ö ena PoR TA, in Anatomy, a 
able vein, employed in bringing the bl 
ot by an infinite number of branche 
vided into, to the liver, through the whol 
whereof it is diſſeminated. See Tab, frat, (4 
fi 4» lit, as $ po 1 fig. 5 lit. i. WER gerol. 
e vena porte is formed of two large veins 
ron and ſplenic; which are wendy Ford fe” 
other minuter veins coming from the ſtomach; inteft: 
ſpleen, epiploon, &c. es e ee 
The ancients gave it the name porta, as imaginins ? 
bring the chyle, by its meſenteric branch, 7 ighg 
tellines to the liver; but ſome of che moderns bin 
found another uſe for it. | city 
It is remarkable of the porta, that, 
the arteries, it ſhoots itſelf from-a 
and, being at laſt loſt in capillaries, 
into the cava, 
the heart. Is | 
The porta is Jormed out of the concurrence of divers 
veins, which, meeting together, make one of the moſt 
conſiderable venous trunks of the body, as to its bulk: 
« 2 > 
a g veins, it | 
far in a trunk, but is, as before Werde, Pon dir. 
buted again, by ramifications, into the liver. 


very conſider. 
ood from ſeveral 
8, Which it is gi. 


after the manner of 
trunk into branches ; 


t in capi it delivers the blood 
by which it is immediately Webers i 


| The vein is vulgarly divided into branches without the 1; 
ver, and branches within, and a trunk intermediate ; but. 


this diviſion is not very clear, the branches, as they are 
called, without the liver, not being ſo properly branches | 
as roots; which have, by anatomiſts, heen dignified with 
diſtinct names from the parts whence they come. 

The veins which conſpire towards the formation of this 
trunk, which having been deſcribed in their proper places 
or being to be deſeribed there, we {hall not here entar& 
upon, ate, from the placenta uterina, in a ſctus 4 
vena umbilicalis; from the gall-bladder, the eyſtic: 
mellæ; from the upper part of the ſtomach, the pylo- 
rica, or gaſtrica dextra, which goes to the trunk ; the 
galticra major, and minor ſiniſtra, from the ſtomach (of | 
which the major is formed out of the coronaria ventri- 
culi); the epiplois ſiniſtra and poſtica, from the omen- 
tum; the vas, or vaſa brevia, from the ſtomach; the 
ſplenica, from the ſpleen : all which join to form the 
lefty or ſplenic branch of the porta. Bros 

The right, or meſenteric branch, conſiſts of the gaſtrica and 
epiploica dextra, from the ſtomach and omentum ; the 
duodena, from the duodenum and jejunum ; the hamor- 
rhoidalis interna, from the inteftinum rectum and coton ; 
the meſaraics, from the meſentery. 8 

By means of all theſe veſſels, the porta receives the blood 
from moſt of the viſcera of the abdomen ; and, after the 
coaleſcence of its branches, enters the liver in a trunk; 
immediately under the ſurface whereof, having firſt form- 
ed a kind of finus, it is divided into two principal 
branches, and thoſe again into five, which ſcatter innu- 
through the whole ſubſtance of the 
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liver. f 5 
The vena portæ, according to the deſcription of M. Win- 
flow, may be conſidered as made up of two large veins, 


joined almoſt end-wiſe by their trunks, from. each of 
which branches. proceed in oppoſite directions. One 


| bution of the hepatic artery. 


WE" © 


of theſe trunks adheres to the liver, and is ramiſied by 
that viſcus, its branches accompanying the whole diſtri- 
he other trunk is with- 
out the liver, and ſends its branches to the viſcera, Thie 
firlt pores of this vein may be called vena port he pa- 
tica tuperior or minor, the trunk of which is commonly . 
known by the name of /inus vene portarum. From this 
ſinus proceed hve principal branches, which are ſpread in 
ramifications through the whole ſubſtance of the liver; 
the extremities of theſe branches end in the pulpy kri- 
able corpuſcles, which ſeem to be thick villous follicu/i, 
in which the bile is fecreted ; and it is immediately col- 
lected iu the ſame number of extremities of another kind 
of veilels, uniting by numerous ramifications, called pot 
bilarii, into one trunk, denominated ductus hepaticus. 
The other portion, called vena porte inferior, or de 
lis, is ſituated under the lower or concave fide of the 
liver, and joined by an anaſtomoſis to the ſinus of the 
vena porte hepatica, between the middle and right extre- 
mity of that ſinus; from thence it runs down obliquely 
from right to left under the trunk of the arteria hepatica, 
bending behind the beginuing of the duodenum, and un- 
der the head of the pancreas, its length being about tive 
fingers breadth ; at the head of the pancreas it loles its 


name, and terminates in three large principal branches, 


Viz, the vena meſataica, or meſaraica major, the ſplenica, 


and 
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Winſlow's Anat. vol. ii. p. 54. 160. | | 
The pron uſe of this vein, hitherto unknown, Dr. Keill 
thinks he has diſcovered ; he ſays it is this: the bile, ſays 
= ſtomach into the duodenum, could no where be ſo 
. conveniently ſecerned from the blood, as where the liver 
is placed; but if all the branches of the ccliac artery 
carried all the blood to the liver, from which the gall 
was to be ſeparated, it is evident, conſidering the near- 
neſs of the liver to the heart, and the inteſtine motion of 
the blood, that ſo viſcid a ſecretion as the gall is, could 
never have been formed. ; 
Nature, therefore, is forced to alter her conſtant method 


the branches of the meſenteric and coeliac arteries to the 
liver. A | 

By this means the blood is brought a great way about, 
before it arrives at the liver; ſo that its celerity being 
diminiſhed, all the corpuſcles that are to form the gall, 
may have time to attract one another, and unite before 
they come to their ſecerning veſſel. Keill's Anim, Se- 
cret. p. 36. & . See LIVER and BILE, 

PORTABLE, ſomething eaſy of carriage. 

PoRTABLE barometer See BAROMETER. 


church, viewed on the fide wherein is the great door. 
Portail is alſo uſed for the great door, or gate itſelf of a 
alace, caſtle, &c. | : 

PORTAL. in Architecture, a term uſed for a little ſquare 
cornet of a room, cut off from the reſt of the room, by 
the wainſcot ; frequent in the ancient buildings, but now 
diſuſed. | | 


gate, it being through this that they entered into the 
room. 

PorTAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a little gate, portella ; 
where there are two gates of a different bigneſs. See 
GATE. | 


er's work before a door. 


naſal nor guttural. | | 8 . 
 PORTATE, in Heraldry. A croſs PoRTATE is a croſs 
which does not ſtand upright, ar croſſes generally do, 
but lies athwart the eſcutcheon, in bend, as if it were 
carried on a man's ſhoulder. See CRoss. 


carried, becauſe, when our Saviour went to ſuffer death, 
he was obliged to carry his croſs, which is always thus re- 
preſented ſloping, and inclined after this manner, 

PORT-CRAION, a pencil-caſe, an inſtrument ſerving to 
incloſe a PENCIL, and occaſionally alſo uſed as a handle 
for holding it. | : 

It is uſvally four or five inches long, and contrived fo that 
the pencil may be flid up and down it by means of a 
ſpring and button. Its outſide is filed into eight ſides or 
faces, whereon are drawn the ſector lines; its inſide is 
round; ſometimes it is made round or cylindrical both 


inches and parts of inches. DT 
PORTCULLICE, called alſo HERsE and SARRASIN, in 
Foriification, an aſſemblage of ſeveral great pieces of 


and each pointed at the bottom with iron. | 
| Theſe formerly uſed to be hung over the gateways of for- 
_ tified places, to be ready to let down in caſe of a ſurprize, 


time to ſhut the gates. 
But, now-a-days, the ORGUES are more generally uſed, 
as being found to anſwer the purpoſe better. 
PORT-DIEU, among the French, is a pariſh-prieſt, whoſe 
buſineſs is to carry the viaticum, or ſacrament, to ſick 
| eople. | : 
PORTEGLO, in the Glaſs Trade, the inſtrument with 
which the founder, or conciator, ſcums the GLAss while 
. | A 8 
PORT ER, in the Circuit of Juſtices, is an officer who car- 


called d portando virgam. 
PoR'TER of the door of the parliament houſe is a neceſſary of- 
ficer belonging to that court; who enjoys the privileges 
accordingly, 5 
PoRTER, groom. See GROOM porter. 5 
Pok TER, in the Manege, ſignifies to direct or puſh on a 
horſe at, pleaſure; whether forwards, or upon turns, 
&c. | 
PorTER is alſo a kind of malt liquor, which differs from 
2 and pale beer, in its being made with high dried 
malt. | 
Vor. III. N? 279. 


and the heemorrhoidalis interna, or | meſaraica minor. 


Colombiere tells us, it is by ſome called porté, that is, 


Withoutſide and within, and has its length divided into 


| when the enemy ſhould come ſo quick, as not to allow 


| 


being to be mixed with che chyle, as it comes out of | 


of ſending the blood to all parts of the body by arteries : | 
ſhe here forms a vein, by which ſhe ſends the blood from | 


PORTAIL, in Architetture, the face or frontiſpiece ofa 


The word ſeems a diminutive of the French porte, door, | 


PoRTAL is ſometimes alſa uſed for a kind of arch of join- | 


PORTAMENTS, in Jtalian Muſic, ſignifies the conduct 
of the voice, which is faid to be good, when it is neither 
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wood jaid or joined acroſs one another, like a harrow, | 


ries a verge, or white rod, before the juſtice in eyre; ſo | 


* 


p OR 


| PORTERAGE, a kind of duty paid at the euſtom-houſe 


to thoſe who attend the water-ſide, and belong to the 
package office. Theſe porters have tables ſet up, aſcer- 
taining their dues for landing of ſtranger's goods, and for 
ſhipping out the ſame. 25 


PORT-FIRE, a paper tube, about ten inches long, filled 


petre, rammed moderately hard; uſed to fire guns and 
mortars inſtead of match. | . 
Tueſe port-fires are diſtinguiſhed into wet and dry: the 
compoſition of wet port=fires is four parts of ſalt-petre, 
one of ſulphur, and four of mealed powder ; when the 
compoſition is well mixed and paſſed through a ſieve, it is 
moiſtened with a little linſeed-oil, and well rubbed with 
the hands till the oil is thoroughly mixed with the other 
ingredients. | 
The compoſition of dry e 19 is four parts of ſalt- 
petre, one of ſulphur, two of mealed powder, and one 
of antimony. Theſe compoſitions are drove into ſmall 
| Paper caſes, and ſo kept till they are uſed. 3 
PORT. GL AIVE, fword bearer, an order of knights in Po- 
land, called by the Latins %- i. | 
It was confirmed by pope Innocent III. and by him ſent 
into Livonia to defend the preachers of the Goſpel againſt 
the infidels at the firſt converſion of that country. Be- 
ing too weak to effect that buſineſs, they united them- 


— 


called &4n:2hts of the croſs. They leparated again under 
Univivus, their great-maſter, anno 1541; or, according 
to others, in 192 5. The Teutonic knights being then 
diſpoſſeſſed of Pruſſia, the Port-g/.zves, going into Lu- 
ther's opinions, ſoon dwind'ed away; tor in the year 
1557 they fell out with the biſhop cf Riga, of the houſe 
of Brandenburg, becaute he would not embrace their 
notions; and he, to ſecure his own eſtate, 
the hands of the Polanders. | | 
Afterwards, the knights, having had moſt of Livonia 
taken from them by the Muſcovites, put themſelves un- 
der the protection of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, king of Po- 
land, anno 1559; but William of Furſtemburg, their 
grear-maſter, being betrayed by his own mercenaries into 
the hands of the Mufcovitcs, Gothard Ketler, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, followed the example of Albert, the great-maſter 


the whole eſtate, which he ſurrendered to his own uſe in 
the caſtle of Riga, together with his croſs, the ſeal of 
the order, the charters and grants of the ſeveral popes 
and emperors, which concerned the ſame; as alſo the 
keys of the city and caſtle of Riga, the office of great- 
maſter, the rights of coinage, and all the powers and 
privileges appertaining to it; receiving back again from 
Radzivil, the king's commiſſioner, the dukedom of Cour- 
land to him and his heirs for ever. | | 
POR T-GREVE, or PoxTGRaAve, was anciently the prin- 
cipal magiſtrate in ports, and other maritime towns. 
Tbe word is formed from the Saxon port, a port, ot other 
town, and geref, a governor, Itis ſometimes alſo written 
port reve. . | 
Camden obſerves, that the chief magiſtrate of London 
was anciently called port-greve; inſtead of whom, Rich- 


John granted them a MaroR for their yearly magiſtrate. 


London runs thus: “ William king, grete William bi- 
* ſhop. and Godfrey port-greve, and all the burgeſs 


de that I will that ye be all your law-worth that ye were 
« in Edward's day the king. And I will that each child 
© be his fader's eyer, and I will not ſuffer that ony man 
you any wrongs breed, and God you keepe.” | 


 PORT-HOLES, or Porrs, in a Ship, are the embraſures, 


or holes, in the ſides of a ſhip of war, in which the ar- 
tillery is ranged in battery upon the decks above and be- 
low, | 5 

The ports are formed of a ſufficient extent to point and 
fire the cannon, without injuring the ſhip's fide by the 
recoil; and accordingly the ſhipwrights cut them in pro- 


the guns, when levelled in their carriages, are all equally 
high above the lower extremity of the ports, which is called 
the port-cells, | 
Large ſhips have three rows of port-holes, or batteries; 
each uſually conſiſting of fifteen port- Holes. 
In ſtorms, they uſe to ſhut up the port-boles, to prevegt 
the water's driving through them. | 
In Engliſh, Dutch, and French ſhips, theit valves or caſe- 
ments, called port-lids, are faſtened by hinges at top of 
the apertures; in Spaniſh veſſels afide of them. 
PORTICO, in Architecture, a kind of gallery on the ground: 


or a piazza encompaſſed with arches ſupported by co- 
e 12 K lumns 


with a compoſition of meal-powder, ſulphur, and ſalt- 


ſelves with the Teutonic or Marian knights, by the pope's 
authority; and, inſtead of knights of the ſword, were 


ard I ordered two bailiffs; and ſoon afterwards king 


„within London, French and Engliſh. I grant you, 


portion to the ſize of the cannon. The lower and upper 
edges of the ports are always parallel to the deck, fo that 


- 


put Riga into 


of Pruſſia, tranſacted with the aforeſaid Sigiſmund for 


The charter of William the Conqueror to the city of 


8 1 6 


jumns, where people walk under covert. See Tab. 47. 


chitecturc, fig. 40. 


The roof is uſually vaulted, ſometimes flat. The an- 


cients called it lacunar. 


Though the word portico be derived from porta, gate door, 
ich form 
a gallery, without any immediate relation to doors or 


yet it is applied to any diſpoſition of columns w 


tes. | 
The moſt celebrated porticos of antiquity were thoſe of 
Solomon's temple, which formed the atrium or court, 
and encompaſſed the ſanctuary; that of Athens, built for 
the people to divert themſelves in, and wherein the-phi- 
loſophers held their diſputes and converſations ; which 
occaſioned the diſciples of Zeno to be called foics, from 
the Greek goa, porticus; and that of abs. x at Rome, 
raiſed merely for magnificence, conſiſting of ſeveral rows 
of columns ſupporting a platform of vaſt extent; adraught 


whereof Serlio gives us in his antique buildings. 


Among the modern portices, the moſt celebrated is the 
'That of Covent 
Garden, London, the work of Inigo Jones, is alſo much 


piazza of St. Peter of the Vatican. 


| admired, | 
PORTIO, portion, a part or diviſion of any thing. 


 PoRT10ON, in the Canon Law, is that allowance, or propor- 
tion, which a vicar ordinarily has out of a rectory, or im- 


propriation ; be it certain or uncertain. 


PorT1o dura, and mollis, in Anatomy, a partition of the 
fifth pair of nerves of the brain; which, before its egreſs 
out of the dura mater, is apparently divided into two 
branches; the one pretty tough and firm, called portio 
dura; the other ſoft and lax, called portio mollis. See 


Seventh pair of NERVES. 
PORTIONER, portionarius. 


of the living. 


PORTISCULUS, among the Romans, an officer who had | 
He was other- 


the direction of the rowers in a galley. 
wile called PAUSARIUS and HORTATOR remigum. 


PORTIUS piſcis, in Ichthyology, a name given by ſome to 
a fiſh called by others the mugil ater, or black MULLET, 
It is a very ſcarce fiſh, much reſembling the common 

- mullet in ſhape, but all over of a fine black, and having 
ſeveral lines of a deeper black than the reſt, running lon- 
gitudinally from the gills to the tail; it has a very wide 
mouth, and has ſeven or eight prickles on the back, ſe- 
parate from one another, and joined into a fin by a mem- 
brane in the uſual way; theſe are placed immediately be- 


fore the back-fin. | 


PORTLAND fone, ſaxum arenarium Porilandicum of Da 
Coſta, and pſadurium hebes, albidum, laxius, of Hill, is 
an alkaline ſand-ſtone, of a dull whitiſh colour, heavy, | 
moderately hard, of a ſomewhat flat texture, and is com- 
poſed of a large roundiſh grit, cemented together by an 

_ earthy ſpar, and intermixed with numerous glittering 
ſpangles of pure ſpar ; the grit ſplits in the cutting of the 
ſtone, ſo that it is capable of being brought to a ſurface | 
very ſmooth and equal; it will not ſtrike fire with a 
ſteel, and burns to a flight aſhen hue, There are vaſt 
| quarries of it in the iſland of Portland in Dorſetſhire, 

It is brought from thence in large 

quantities to London, and much uſed in building. This 

and all Gmilar ſorts of ſtone, that are compoſed of gra- 
nules, and are not of a laminated texture, will cut and 

rive in any direction, as well in a perpendicular, or in a 

diagonal, as horizontally and parallel to the fite of the | 

For this reaſon they have obtained the name of | 


whence its name, 


ſtrata. | 
FREE-ſione. Da Coſta's Foſſils, p. 125. 


This ſtone is very ſoft when it comes out of the quarry, 
works very eaſily, and becomes in time very hard. The 
piers and arches at Weſtminiſter bridge are built with it. 
Duke of PoRTLAND's powder for the gout and rheumatiſm. 


See GoUT. 


PORTLANDIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 
nogynia clafs. Its characters are, that the corolla is fun- 
nel-ſhaped, the anthetæ longitudinal, and the capſule 
peniagonous, blunted, bilocular, polyſpermous, and | 
crowned with a five-leaved calyx. There are two ſpe- 


cies. | | 
PORT-LAST, in a Si, denotes the GUN-wale, See Tab. 


Ship. fig. 2. u. 19. 


When a yard is down on the deck, they ſay, the yard is | 


down a port- la 


ens Pr Io rx, in Old Records, the PoRT-MEN's 


court, held in any city or town. 


PORT-MANTEAU, a piece of joiners work, faſtened to 
the wall, in a wardrobe, armory, &c. proper for the 


hanging on of cloaks, hats, &c, 


PorT-MANTEAU is alſo uſed for a cloak-bag, of cloth, 
leather, or the like, wherein the cloak and other habili- 


et ? 


Where a parſonage is ſerved 

| ſometimes by two, ſometimes by three miniſters, alter- 
nately ; as Bromyard, Burford, &c. in Shropthire z the 
vicars or incumbents are called portioners z becauſe they | 

have but their portion or proportion of tythes, ot profits | 


PORT-ROYAL, a term that makes a confiderab! 


? 


1 


POR 


ments of travellers are dif oſed, and lai | 
| . poled, and laid on the horſe! 
ORT-MANTEAU is alſo an officer under the kino N 
whereof there are twelve: their — 14 tense: 
king s hat, gloves, cane, ſword, &c. to take the * che 
him, and to bring them to him again when er 5 
The dauphin has alſo his port-manteau. Anſwer bl 
theſe are the cardinals caudataries, or tail-bearers,- 42g 
The Romiſh biſhops have alſo their port- croiæx, port- 
p . Ay 8 mitre-bearers, &c. ONES: 
— the twelve burgeſſes of Ipſwich. | 
E the ſtat. 13 Eliz. eus of 'Pivich z thus caleq 
Camden adds, that the name was com N 
tants of all the c1NQUE-ports. ie the inhahi. 


PORTMOTE, formed from the Saxon port. 
mot, conventus, meeting, q. d. por — Gabe * 


kept in port or haven towns; as ſwani 
: is ſometimes alſo called the . 25 9285 
s Io held in forms 
in _ we alſo held in __ 8 towns, as at Knolſt 
PORT-NAILS, in a Ship, ſuch as are uſed to 


oK to the ports. | faſten the 
TOISE, aboard a Ship, is the ſame with port .. 
the gun-walez and as they ſay, the yard 8 


laſt, when it lies down on the deck; ſo for a ſhi 
a portoiſe, is to ride with her yard @ ; e 
. 
RIU M, in Anatomy, a name given * 
thors to the DUODENUM. en een. 

3 ch a or POURTRAITURE, in Paint 
ing, the repreſentation of a perſon eſpecial . 
2 done * the liſe. 5 eee 
n this ſenſe we ſay, portrait- painting, in oppoſition 
hiſtory-painting, where all 3 of a is dil | 

regarded, 15 | | | 
Portraits are uſually painted in oil- colours, ſometimes in 

— 3 i miniature, with crayons, pens, 
t was ſaid of a great painter, who never ſucceeded i 

likeneſs (fir Peter Lelv, if we miſtake not) rp — 

a great many fine pictures, but all poor portraits. 

e 

, In a Ship, thoſe which ſe wl up th 

ports of the EP : big 1 

in the republic of learning. Its origin is this : Ro 

Philip Auguſtus, wandering from his company in hunt. 

ing, near Chevreuſe, weſtward of Paris, found a little 

chapel, where he put up, expecting that ſome of his at- 
tendants might meet him. This happening accordingly, | 

he gave the place the name of the King's port, Port 5 

roi, or Port-royal; and, to give thanks for his deliver- 

ance, he reſolved to erect a monaſtery there. 12 

Odo, biſhop of Paris, appriſed of his intention, prevent- 

ed him; and, with the concurrence of Mathilda, wife of 

Matth, Montmorenci, firſt lord of Marly, built a nun- 

nery in 1204, filling it with Ciſtericans, who continued 

under the juriſdiction of the general of that order till the 
year 1627, when they were removed to a houſe given 
them in the Fauxbourg St. Jaques, at Paris, 

In 1647, they quitted the habit of Ciſtercians, and em- 
braced the inſtitution of the perpetual adoration of the 
ſacrament. The ſame year the archbiſhop of Paris al- 
lowed them to remand ſome of their religious to their 
former abbey, and to re-eſtabliſh the ſame. 

Some time after, the formulary of Alexander VII. being 
appointed to be ſubſcribed throughout the kingdom, the 
religious of Port-royal in the city ſigned it: thoſe re- 
mitted to the former abbey ſcrupled it extremely, and, at 
laſt, only ſigned it with great reſtriQions. _ 

Still perſiſting in the ſame ſentiments, the king finding 
no way to reduce them but by diſperfng them, that was 
executed in 1709, and the revenues given to the other 
monaſtery. | | | 
Upon this evacuation, ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, and others, 
who had the like ſentiments with regard to the ſubſcrip- 
tion as the celigious, retired to Port. royal, and had apart- 
ments there ; and there publiſhed ſeveral books, both on 
the ſubject of this diſpute, and other topics ; whence all 
that adhered to that party took the name of Port-royali/ts; 
and their books, bocks of Port-royal. | 

Hence we ſay, the writers of Port- royal, Meſſieurs de 
Port-royal, the tranſlations of Port-royal, the Greek and 
Latin methods of Port-royal, which are grammars of 
thoſe languages. 

PORT-SALE, a public ſale of goods to the higheſt bidder, 
2 in the ſtat. an, 35 Henry VIII. cap. 7. denotes 

ths ale of fiſh preſently upon its arrival in the port or 
aven. 


PORT-SOKEN, or PoRT-sOK A, the ſuburb of a city; ot 


a * within the liberties and juriſdiction thereof. 
The word is formed from the Saxon port, city, and 10 
| We : | 71e 


juriſligion. Conceſſh, quod nullus de civitate, vel portſoka | branches, divided every where into two, as thoſe of moſt 
va cap tus, &c. Somn. Gavelkind. of the ſea-ſucuſes are; and theſe are ſo expanded as to 
p RTUGALICA cerra, earth of Portugal; in the Materia] form, what people imagine, a reſemblance of a ſtag's 
Medica, the name of a fine aſtringent bole, dug in great| . horn, This grows to a little more than two inches in 
plenty in the northern parts of Portugal, and eſteemed a | height, and is of a beautiful pale yellow, or ſtraw co- 
remedy againſt poiſons and venomous bites, and good in | Jour, even while growing, and looks gloſſy and ſhining, 
malignant fevers. Whatever may be its virtues of this | as if covered with a thin coat of varniſh. It is as thin as 
kind, it is manifeſtly an aſtringent of the very firſt claſs, the fineſt paper; and when viewed by the microſcope, is 
and is uſed with great ſucceſs in fluxes of all kinds. It | found to be of a particular texture. It is ſometimes found 
is well known in ſome parts of the world, beſides the king- | growing to the ſhells of ſea-fiſhes ; but of - thoſe only 
dom where it is produced; but is not known in the Eng-] which live in great depths of water. Count Marſigli has | 
liſh ſhops; the cheapneſs of our ſophiſticated. bole arme- given elegant figures both of this and the ſmaller kind, | 7 
nic having excluded this whole valuable claſs of medicines | not only in their natural ſtate, but as they appear to the 
from our practice, _ | microſcope. | | & 5 a 
The characters by which the Portugueſe earth is known | POSCA, the name of a mixture of vinegar and water, which 
from the other red boles, are theſe; it is of a cloſe, com-] was the common drink of the Roman ſoldiers, 
pact, and regular texture, conſiderably heavy, and of a POSCENIUM, or Pos TcEx1umM, among the Romans, the 
fine florid red, of a ſmooth and ſhining ſurface, eafily | back part of the theatre, where the actors retired to un- 
breaking between the fingers, and a little ſtaining the | dreſs themſelves. Danet. in voce. © 
hands. It adheres firmly to the tongue, melts freely and [PoscEx1UM was ſometimes uſed to ſignify a lady's dreſſin g- 
readily in the mouth, and has a ſtrongly aſtringent taſte, | room, where the paint and waſhes were kept and uſed, 
but leaves a little grittineſs between the teeth. It does | and where men were not allowed admittance. See PA- 
not ferment with acids, and ſuffers ſcarce any change of | RASCENIUM, | | 155 Hts 
colour in the fire, . |POSE, in Heraldry, denctes a lion, horſe, or other beaſt, 
The Portugueſe and Spaniards make an earthen ware of | ſtanding ſtill, with all four ſeet on the ground; to denote 
this BOLE, which they call bucaros; it is of a fine red | thereby that it is not a moving poſture. | 
colour, very ſmooth and poliſhed, though it is never | POSIDTA, Nogitia, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of 
glazed, being only dried. They uſe it to filtre, cleanſe, | Neptune, called Ilogeifay. | Cw | 
and cool the water. It is alſo ſometimes made into a | POSIDIUM, Togedcwv, in Chronology, the ſeventh month 
cake, and ſtamped with a roſe.' po | of the Athenian year. It conſiſted of thirty days, and 
PORTUGUESE man of war, in Natural Hiſtory, a name | anſwered to the latter part of our December, and the 
which the ſeamen give to the holothuria phyſalis of Lin-] beginning of January. | TL | | 
neus. It conſiſts of a ſmall bladder, about ſeven inches It had this name from the feſtival Poſidonia celebrated in | 
long, very much reſembling the air-bladder of fiſhes, It. PEST VV 
from the bottom of which deſcend a number of ſtrings, | POSIDONIA, Tlocidena, in Antiquity, the ſame with po- 
of a bright blue and red, ſome of them three or four feet | 8114. | PE 
in length, which, upon being touched; ſting like a nettle, | POSIQUIT, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the peo- 
but with much more force. On the top of the bladder | ple ot the Philippine iſlands to a ſmall bird very com- 
is a membrane, which is uſed as a ſail, and turned ſo as | mon among them, and approaching to the nature of the 
to receive the wind which way ſoever it blowz. This] Canary bird, but ſmaller, and wanting its harmonious 
membrane is marked in fine pink- coloured vetns, and the | voice. | | 5 
animal is in every reſpect an object exquiſitely curious POS III, among the Romans, an appellation given to the 
and beautiful. WE es dead when placed at the door with their feet outwards, 
 PoRTUGUESE coins. See Colns. till the time of their interment. _ | 
 PoRTUGUESE meaſure. See MEASURE: 1 POSTTION, in Phy/ics, ſite, or ſituation; an affection of 
PORT US, quingue. See QUINQUE portus, and Cinque | eee which expreſſes the manner of any body's being 
Poris. h 75 Bo therein. | Ns 
PORT-VENT, in an organ, is a wooden pipe, well cloſed, |[Pos1T10N, in Architecture, denotes the ſituation of a build- 
which ſerves to convey the wind from the bellows to the] ing, with regard to the points of the horizon. 
ſound-board of the ORGAN. | 
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na | Vitruvius direQs the poſition of a building to be ſuch as 
PORTULACA, in Botany. See'PURSLANE. I that the four corners point directly to the four winds, 
PORTUMNALIA, among the Romans, a feſtival in ho- |PosiTron, in Afronomy. The po/ition of the ſphere is eithet 
nour of Portumnus, who was ſuppoſed to preſide over | right, parallel, or oblique; whence ariſe the inequality of 
ports and havens, celebrated on the ſeventeenth of | our days, difference of ſeaſons, &c. 1 
Auguſt. | | 1 Pos irroN, circles of. See CIRCLES. 8 
PORUS bilarius. See BILARIUs porus, and Duc ros com- PosITION, in Dancing, the manner of diſpoſing the ſeet, 
munis. a 5 | | with regard to each other. = : 
Pokus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors to] There are four regular poſitions : the firſt is, when the 
a peculiar kind of foſſil coral, of which there are many feet are joined in a line parallel to the ſhoulders : the 
different ſpecies z theſe are all of a beautifully laminated ſecond, when the heels are perpendicularly under the 
ſtructure, and ſeem allied to the mycetitz or fungitæ; | ſhoulders ; and of conſequence the width of the ſhoulders 
they are ſeldom found looſe, but uſually bedded in hard | apart: the third, when one foot is before the other, in 
marble, and with their pores filled up with ſparry or mi-] ſuch a manner, as that the heel is in the cavity formed by 
neral matter. See Tab. of F:ff. Claſs 7. Os the rotula and carpus of the foot: the fourth, when one 
Pokus is alſo the name of the TOfHñuvs. = foot is the width of the ſhoulders apart from the other, - 
PoRus cervinus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- the heel ſtill anſwering to the cavity above mentioned, 
thors to a ſpecies of marine ſubſtance, found among the | which is the only regular manner of walking. 
rocks in the coral fiſheries, and in other places. It grows | Pos1T10N, in Arithmetic, a rule, fo called, for ſuppeſition. 
at different depths, and ſeems to adhere to the rocks by | The tule of falſe poſition, or of falſbood, conſiſts in calcu- 

a ſimple baſe, having no root, nor any thing in the place | lating on ſeveral falſe numbers, taken at random, as if 
of one. It is branched in ſuch a manner, that with the | they were the true ones; and, from the differences found 
help of a little imagination it has heen forced into the | therein, determining the number ſought. 
reſemblance of a ſtag's horn; its height is about an inch | Poſition is either ſingle or double. 
and a half, often leſs when newly taken out of the ſea; |Po81T10N, Aigle, is, when there happens in the propoſition 

| it is of a fine ſnow-white colour, but when it has lain | ſome partition of numbers into parts proportional; in 
ſome time to dry, it becomes of a duſky yellow; it is | which caſe, the queſtion may be reſolved, at one opera- 
very thin, perfectly tranſparent, and ſeems compoſed of | tion, by this rule: imagine a number at pleaſure, and 
ſeveral fine membranes. When examined by the micro- | work therewith according to the tenor of the queſtion, 
ſcope, an admirable ſtructure is diſcovered in it; the | as if it were the true number: and what proportion 
whole being compoſed of a membranous matter, in which | there is between the falſe concluſion and the falſe pojitton, 
are an infinite number of holes, and all theſe arranged | ſuch proportion the given number has to the number 
into regular lines. | | ſought. 3 | 
Count Marſigli has diſtinguiſhed this, which is the com-] Thetefore the number ſound by argumentation ſhall be 
mon kind of porus cervinus, or buck's-horn porus, by the | the firſt term of the rule of three; the number ſuppoſed 
name of minor, in order to prevent its being confounded | the ſecond term; and the given number, the third, _ in 7 
with another leſs common kind, which Ferrante Imperato E. gr. A ſchool-maſter being aſked how many ſcholars he 
has deſcribed under the name of ports cervinus. | had, replied, if he had as many more, half as many, 

This larger kind is alſo found growing on the rocks in the | and one-fourth as many, he would have but one leſs than 
coral fiſheries ; but it always is found at great depths, | 100; how many had he? Suppoſe the number 20: then 


5 20: : 


never near the ſurface, as the other often is. It grows 20 204 1045 55 inſtead of 99; therefore 5 
9920 
38 


to che rock by a ſmall baſe, and ſrom thence riſes to a 
mort trunk, which ſpreads itſelf out into ſeveral flat 99 


- = 36, the number requiced, 


Pos ir iox, 


EE | 


jumns, where people walk under covert. See Tab. 4 


chitecturc, fig. 40 


The roof is uſually vaulted, ſometimes flat. The an- 


cients called it lacunar. 


N Though the word portico be derived from porta, ate, door, 
yet it is applied to any diſpoſition of columns which form 
a gallery, without any immediate relation to doors or 


tes. | 
e moſt celebrated 


orticos of antiquity were thoſe of 


Solomon's temple, which formed the atrium or court, 
and encompaſſed the ſanctuary; that of Athens, built for 
the people to divert themſelves in, and wherein the phi- 
loſophers held their diſputes and converſations z which 
occaſioned the diſciples of Zeno to be called foics, from 
the Greek goa, porticus; and that of Pompey at Rome, 
raiſed merely for magnificence, conſiſting of ſeveral rows 
of columns ſupporting a platform of vaſt extent; a draught 


whereof Serlio gives us in his antique buildings. 
Among the modern porticos, 
Piazza of St. 


the moſt celebrated is the 
Peter of the Vatican. That of Covent 


Garden, London, the work of Inigo Jones, is alſo much 


admired. | | 
PORTIO, portion, a part or diviſion of any thing. 


PoRT10N, in the Canon Law, is that allowance, or propor- 


tion, which a vicar ordinarily has out of a rectory, or im- 


propriation; be it certain or uncertain. 


Por IO dura, and mollis, in Anatomy, a partition of the 
fifth pair of nerves of the brain; which, before its egreſs 
out of the dura mater, is apparently divided into two 
branches; the one pretty tough and firm, called portio 
dura; the other ſoft and. lax, called portio mollis. See 


Seventh pair of NERVES. 
POR TIONER, portionarius. 


nately; as Bromyard, 


Where a parſonage is ſerved | 
ſometimes by two, ſometimes by three miniſters, alter- | 
Burſord, &c. in Shropfhire z the 


vicars or incumbents are called portioners; becauſe they 


have but their portion or proportion of tythes, or profits 


of the living. 


PORTISCULUS, among the Romans, an officer who had 
the direction of the rowers in a galley. He was other- 


wiſe called PAUSARIUS and HORTATOR remigum. 


PORTIUS piſcis, in Ichthyology, a name given by ſome to 
a fiſh called by others the mugil ater, or black MULLET, 
It is a very ſcarce fiſh, much reſembling the common 
mullet in ſhape, but all over of a fine black, and having 
ſeveral lines of a deeper black than the reſt, running lon- 
gitudinally from the gills to the tail; it has a very wide 
mouth, and has ſeven or eight prickles on the back, ſe- 


| 2 from one another, and joined into a fin by a mem 


brane in the uſual way; theſe are placed immediately be- 


fore the back- fin. 
PORTLAND ſone, ſaxum 


er e Porilandicum of Da 


Coſta, and pſadurium hebes, albidum, laxius, of Hill, is 
an alkaline ſand-ſtone, of a dull whitiſh colour, heavy, 
moderately hard, of a ſomewhar flat texture, and is com- 
poſed of a large roundiſh grit, cemented together by an 
earthy ſpar, and intermixed with numerous glittering 
ſpangles of pure ſpar; the grit ſplits in the cutting of the 
ſtone, ſo that it is capable of being brought to a ſurface 


very ſmooth and equal; it will not ſtrike fire with a 


ſteel, and burns to a flight aſhen hue. There are vaſt 
| quarries of it in the ifland of Portland in Dorſetſhire, 


whence its name, 


It is brought from thence in large 
quantities to London, and much uſed in building. This 


and all fmilar ſorts of ſtone, that are compoſed of gra- 
nules, and are not of a laminated texture, will cut and 


rive in any direction, as well in a perpendicular, or in a 
diagonal, as horizontally and parallel to the ſite of the 
For this reaſon they have obtained the name of 


ſtrata. | 
FREE-ſtone. Da Coſta's Foſſils, p. 125. 


This ſtone is very ſoft when it comes out of the quarry, 


works very eaſily, and becomes in time very hard. The 
piers and arches at Weſtminiſter bridge are built with it. 
Duke of POR TLAND's powder for the gout and rheumatiſm. 


See GOUT. 


PORTLANDIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 
nogynia clafs. Its characters are, that the corolla is fun- 
' nel-ſhaped, the antheræ longitudinal, and the capſule 
pentagonous, blunted, bilocular, polyſpermous, and 


crowned with a five-leaved calyx. 
Cies. 


Thete are two ſpe- 


PORT-LAST, in a Sp, denotes the GUN-wale, See Tab. 


Ship. fig. 2. u. 19. 
| When a yard is down on 
down a port. 1a 


the deck, they ſay, the yard is 


W in Old Records, the PORT-MEN's 


court, held in any city or town. 


PORT-MAN'TEAU, a piece of joiners work, faſtened to | 


the wall, in a wardrobe, armory, &c. proper for the 


hanging on of cloaks, hats, &c. 


F 7: 


| PokT-MANTEAU is alſo uſed for a cloak-bag, of cloth, 


leather, or the like, wherein the cloak and other habili- | 


7 


ments of travellers are diſpoſed, and laid ot 
— 6 4 - Ihe e os horle' 
PoRT-MANTEAV is alſo an officer under the 
whereof there are twelve: their buſineſs 
king's hat, gloves, .cane, ſword, &c. to t 
him, and to bring them to him again when wanted 
The dauphin has alſo his port- manteau. Anſwerabl * 
theſe are the cardinals caudataries, or tail-bearers 14 
The Romiſh biſhops have alſo their port. croix, Pert. in 
p 8 i. 7 n mitre-bearers, &c. 125 
— , the twelve burgeſſits of Ipſwi 
8 the ſtat. 13 Eliz. N : "pbrich thus calle 
Camden adds, that the name was co he inhak; 
tants of all the C1NQUE-ports. nnen 
PORTMO TE, formed from the Saxon port, port, and 5, 
mot, conventus, meeting, q. d. por igemot, ſignifies 1 
kept in port or haven towns; as ſwanimote in the fo ry 
It is ſometimes alſo called the portmote court, Gs 


Portmotes are alſo held in fome inland t 
in Cheſhire. OWNS, as at Knolſt 


PORT-NAILS, in a Ship, ſuch as are uſed to faſten the 
K G8 to the ports. | FT 
OISE, aboard a Ship, is the ſame with port. 
the gurn-wale ; and as they ſay, the yard . 
laft, when it lies down on the deck ; ſo for a ſhip to ride 
a portoiſe, is to ride with her yard @ Port- laſt, or ſtruck 


down to the deck. 
PORTORARIUM, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome au- 


thors to the DUODENUM. 
ls ri * RTRA1T, or POURTRAITURE, in Paint. 
ing, the repreſentation of a perſon, and eſpeci | 
— done from the life. 8 , e 
n this ſenſe we ſay, portrait- painting, in oppoſition. 
hiſtory-painting, where all reſemblance of perſon is dil 
Portraits are uſually painted in oil- colours, ſometimes in 
. 3 in miniature, with crayons, pens, 
t was ſaid of a great painter, who never ſucceeded j 
likeneſs (fir Peter Lely, if we miſtake not) that woo 


a great many fine pictures, but all poor portraits, 
PORT-RAFT, * N 85 all poor portraits 


PORT-ROPES, in a Ship, 
ports of the ordnance. 
PORT-ROYAL, a term that makes a conſiderab! 
in the republic of learning. Its origin is this: 
Philip Auguſtus, wandering from his company in hunt. 
ing, near Chevreuſe, weſtward of Paris, found a little 
chapel, where he put up, expecting that ſome of his at- 
tendants might meet him. This happening accordingly 
he gave the place the name of the King's port, Port tu 
roi, or Port-royal ; and, to give thanks for his deliver- 
ance, he reſolved to erect a monaſtery there. 

Odo, biſhop of Paris, appriſed of his intention, prevent- 
ed him; and, with the concurrence of Mathilda, wife of 
Matth. Montmorenci, firſt lord of Marlv, built a nun- 
nery in 1204, filling it with Ciſtericans, who continued 
under the juriſdiction of the general of that order till the 
year 1627, when they were removed to a houſe given 
them in the Fauxbourg St. Jaques, at Paris. 


king of F rance, 
IS to keep the 


thoſe which ſerve to haul up the 


e figure 


In 1647, they quitted the habit of Ciſtercians, and em- 
braced the inſtitution of the perpetual adoration of the 
ſacrament. The ſame year the archbiſhop of Paris al- 
lowed them to remand ſome of their religious to their 
former abbey, and to re-eſtabliſh the ſame. | 
Some time after, the formulary of Alexander V1I being 
appointed to be ſubſcribed throughout the kingdom, the 
religious of Por t-reyal in the city ſigned it: thoſe le- 
mitted to the former abbey ſcrupled it extremely, and, at 

| laſt, only ſigned it with great reſtritions. 

Still perſiſting in the ſame ſentiments, the king finding 
no way to reduce them but by diſperſing them, that was 
executed in 1709, and the revenues given to the other 
monaſtery. | | | 9985 
Upon this evacuation, ſeveral eceleſiaſtics, and others, 
who had the like ſentiments with regard to the ſubſcrip- 
tion as the religious, retired to Port. royal, and had apart- 
ments there; and there publiſhed ſeveral books, both on 
the ſubject of this diſpute, and other topics ; whence all 
that adhered to that party took the name of Port-reyali/ts; 
and their books, bocks of Port-royal. | 
Hence we ſay, the writers of Port. royal, Meſſieurs de 
Port-royal, the tranſlations of Port-royal, the Greek and 
Latin methods of Port-royal, which are grammars of 
thoſe languages. 

PORT-SALE, a public ſale of goods to the higheſt bidder. 

222 in the ſtat. an. 35 Henry VIII. cap. 7. denotes 

ga ale of fiſh preſently upon its arrival in the port or 
aven. 


PORT-SOKEN, or Pokr-sOEK A, the ſuburb of a city; ot 


a pes within the liberties and juriſdiction thereof. 
The word is formed from the Saxon port, city, and We 
| juriſ- 


juriſdiction. Conceſſi, quod nullus de civitate, vel portſoka 
ua cap tus, &c. Somn. Gavelkind. 
PpORTUGALICA «terra, earth of Portugal; in the Materia 
Medica, the name of a fine aſtringent bole, dug in great 
plenty in the northern parts of Portugal, and eſteemed a 
remedy againſt poiſons and venomous bites, and good in 
malignant fevers. Whatever may be its virtues of this 
kind, it is manifeſtly an aſtringent of the very firſt claſs, 
and is uſed with great ſucceſs in fluxes of all kinds. It 
is well known in ſome parts of the world, beſides the king- 
dom where it is produced ; but is not known in the Eng- 
liſh ſhops; the cheapneſs of our ſophiſticated. bole arme- 
nic having excluded this whole valuable claſs of medicines 
from our practice. | | 
The characters by which the Portugueſe earth is known 
from the other red boles, are theſe ; it is of a cloſe, com- 
pact, and regular texture, conſiderably heavy, and of a 
tine florid red, of a ſmooth and ſhining ſurface, eaſily 


breaking between the fingers, and a little ſtaining the | 


hands. It adheres firmly to the tongue, melts freely and 
readily in the mouth, and has a ſtrongly aſtringent taſte, 
but leaves a little grittineſs between the teeth. It does 


not ferment with acids, and ſuffers ſcarce any change of 
colour in the fire, 


The Portugueſe and Spaniards make an earthen ware of | 


this BOLE, which they call bucaros; it is of a fine red 
colour, very ſmooth and poliſhed, though it is never 


and cool the water. It is alſo ſometimes made into a 
cake, and ſtamped with a roſe.” 35 
PORTUGUESE man of war, in Natural Hiftory,' a name 

which the ſeamen give to the holothuria phyſalis of Lin- 

næus. It conſiſts of a ſmall bladder, about ſeven inches 
long, very much reſembling the air-bladder of fiſhes, 
from the bottom of which deſcend a number of ſtrings, 
of a bright blue and red, ſome of them three or four feet 
in length, which, upon being touched; ſting like a nettle, 
but with much more force. On the top of the bladder 
is 2 membrane, which is uſed as a ſail, and turned ſo as 
to receive the wind which way ſoever it blows. This 


membrane is marked in fine pink- coloured veins, and the | 


animal is in every reſpect an object exquiſitely curious 

and beautiful. e | 

 PoRTUGUESE coins. See Coins. 

PoRTUGUESE meaſure. See MEASURE: 5 

PORT US, guinque, See QUINQUE portus, and CINQUE 
9715. | 


 PORT-VENT, in an organ, is a wooden pipe, well cloſed, 


which ſerves to convey the wind from the bellows to the | 


ſound- board of the oRGAN. | 
PORTULACA, in Botany. See PURSLANE. 
PORTUMNALIA, among the Romans, a feſtival in ho- 
nour of Portumnus, who was ſuppoſed to preſide over 
ports and havens, celebrated on the ſeventeenth of 
Auguſt. | = | | 
PORUS bilarius. SeeBiLAaR1VUs porus, and DUCTUs com- 
munis. | 


Pokus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors to 

_ a peculiar kind of foſſil coral, of which there are many 
different ſpecies ; theſe are all of a beautifully laminated | 
ſtructure, and ſeem allied to the mycetitæ or fungitæ; 


they are ſeldom found looſe, but uſually bedded in hard 


marble, and with their pores filled up with ſparry or mi- | 


neral matter. See Tab. of Foff. Claſs 7. 
Pons is alſo the name of the Top Hus. | 

PORUS cervinus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by au- 
thors to a ſpecies of marine ſubſtance, found among the 
rocks in the coral fiſheries, and in other places. It grows 
at different depths, and ſeems to adhere to the rocks by 
a ſimple baſe, having no root, nor any thing in the place 
of one. It is branched in ſuch a manner, that with the 
help of a little imagination it has been forced into the 
reſemblance of a ſtag's horn; its height is about an inch 
and a half, often leſs when newly taken out of the ſea; 
it is of a fine ſnow-white colour, but when it has lain 
ſome time to dry, it becomes of a duſky yellow ; it is 
very thin, perfeCtly tranſparent, and ſeems compoſed of 


ſeveral fine membranes. When examined by the micro- | 


ſcope, an admirable ſtructure is diſcovered in it; the 
whole being compoſed of a membranous matter, in which 


are an infinite number of holes, and all theſe arranged 
into regular lines. 


Count Marſigli has diſtinguiſhed this, which is the com- 


mon kind of porus cervinus, or buck's-horn porus, by the 
name of minor, in order to prevent its being confounded 
with another leſs common kind, which Ferrante Imperato 
has deſcribed under the name of ports cervinus. 


This larger kind is alſo found growing on the rocks in the | 


coral fiſheries ; but it always is found at great depths, 
never near the ſurface, as the other often is. It grows 
to the rock by a ſmall baſe, and from thence riſes to a 
hort trunk, which ſpreads itſelf out into ſeveral flat 


| branches, divided every where into two, as thoſe of moſt 
of the ſea-ſucuſes are; and theſe are ſo expanded as to 
form, what people imagine, a reſemblance of a ſtag's 
. horn, This grows to a little more than two inches in 
height, and is of a beautiful pale yellow, or ſtraw co- 
lour, even while growing, and looks gloſſy and ſhining, 
as if covered with a thin coat of varniſh. It is as thin as 
the fineſt paper ; and when viewed by the microſcope, is 
found to be of a particular texture. It is ſometimes found 
growing to the ſhells of ſea-fiſhes; but of thoſe only 
which live in great depths of water. Count Marſigli has 
given elegant figures both of this and the ſmaller kind, 
not only in their natural ſtate, but as they appear to the 
microſcope. | | 5 
POSCA, the name of a mixture of vinegar and water, which 
was the common drink of the Roman ſoldiers. | 
POSCENIUM, or Pos Tc ENUM, among the Romans, the 
back part of the theatre, where the actors retired to un- 
dreſs themſelves. Danet. in voc. | | 
PosCEn1uM was ſometimes uſed to ſignify a lady's dreſſing- 
room, where the paint and waſhes were kept arid uſed, 
and where men were not allowed admittance. See PA- 
RASCENIUM, 
POSE, in Heraldry, denctes a lion, horſe, or other beaſt, 
ſtanding ſtill, with all four ſeet on the ground; to denote 
thereby that it is not a moving poſture. T 


| POSIDIA, noidia, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of | 
_ glazed, being only dried. They uſe it to filtre, cleanſe, | | 


Neptune, called Iroveitay. 9 he. 
POSIDIUM, Nooedwv, in Chronology, the ſeventh month 
of the Athenian year. It conſiſted of thirty days, and 
anſwered to the latter part of our December, and the 
beginning of January. 5 | 
It had this name from the feſtival Poſidonia celebrated in 
it. 5 c . 
POSIDONIA, Hocidna, in Antiquity, the ſame with po- 
SIDIA. 
POSIQUIT, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the peo- 
ple ot the Philippine iſlands to a ſmall bird very com- 
mon among them, and approaching to the nature of the 
Canary bird, but ſmaller, and wanting its harmonious 
voice. . 
POSITI, among the Romans, an appellation given to the 
dead when placed at the door with their feet outwards, 
till the time of their interment. _ . : 
POSITION, in Phy/ics, fite, or ſituation; an affection of 
place, which expreſſes the manner of any body's being 
therein. | | . 55 
Pos1T10N, in Architecture, denotes the ſituation of a build- 
ing, with regard to the points of the horizon. 


Vitruvius directs the poſition of a building to be ſuch as 
that the four corners point directly to the four winds. 
Pos IT Ion, in A/tronomy. The poſition of the ſphere is eithet 

right, parallel, or oblique; whence ariſe the inequality of 
our days, difference of ſeaſons, &c. 1 
Pos ITION, circles of. See CIRCLES, 


PosIT10N, in Dancing, the manner of diſpoſing the ſeet, 


with regard to each other. | | 
There are four regular poſitions the firſt is, when the 
feet are joined in a line parallel to the ſhoulders : the 
ſecond, when the heels are perpendicularly under the 


ſhoulders ; and of conſequence the width of the ſhoulders 


apart: the third, when one foot is before the other, in 
ſuch a manner, as that the heel is in the cavity formed by 
the rotula and carpus of the foot: the fourth, when one 
foot is the width of the ſhoulders apart from the other, 
the heel ſtill anſwering to the cavity above mentioned, 
which is the only regular manner of walking. | 
Pos1T10N, in Arithmettc, a rule, fo called, for ſuppoſition. 


The rule of falſe poſition, or of fal/hoed, conſiſts in calcu- 3 
lating on ſeveral falſe numbers, taken at random, as if 


they were the true ones; and, from the differences found 
therein, determining the number ſought. $3 
Poſition 18 either ſingle or double. 

Pos1T1ON, ſingle, is, when there happens in the propoſition 
ſome partition of numbers into parts proportional ; in 
which caſe, the queſtion may be reſolved, at one opera- 
tion, by this rule: imagine a number at pleaſure, and 


as if it were the true number: and what proportion 
there is between the falſe concluſion and the falſe pojit:6n, 
1 the given number has to the number 
ought. rr Fol | * 

Thetefore the number ſound by argumentation ſhall be 
the firſt term of the rule of three; the number ſuppoſed 
the ſecond term; and the given number, the third. | 


E. gr. A ſchool-maſter being aſked how many ſcholars he - 


had, replied, if he had as ee more, half as many, 
and one-fourth as many, he would have but one leſs than 


100; how many had he? Suppoſe the number 20: then 
20+20+10+5=55 inſtead of 99; therefore 8 


99 


99 * 
1 


= 36, the number requited. 


Pos1T1on, 
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work therewith according to the tenor of the queſtion, 


5 20: 


POS 
| PogrTION, double, is when there can be no partition in the 
| numbers to make a proportion. 


In this caſe, therefore, you muſt make a ſuppoſition | 


twice; proceeding therein according tb the tenor of the 

queſtion. | 

If neither of the ſuppoſed numbers ſolve the propoſition, 

obſerve the errors, and whether they be greater or leſs 

than the reſolution requires, and mark the errors accord- 
- ingly, with the figns +and =. 

ultiply, contrariwiſe, the one poſition by the other error; 

and, if the errors be both too great, or both too little, 
ſubtract the one product from the other, and divide the 
difference of the products by the difference of the errors. 
If the errors be unlike, as the one ＋, and the other —, 
add the products, and divide the ſum thereof by the 
ſum of the errors added together. For the proportion 
of the errors is the ſame with the proportion of the ex- 
_ or defects of the numbers ſuppoſed, to the numbers 

ought. | 
E. 5 1. If 1000. be divided between A, B, and C, in 
ſuch a manner, that B had three times as much as A, 
and C as much as A and B together, and their reſpective 
ſums be required. Suppoſe firſt, A's = 12. B's will be 
= 36, and C's = 48, the ſum of which will be 96 in- 
Mead of 100, and leave an error in defect, or — 4. 
Suppoſe 2dly. A's = 14, then B's 242, and C's = 56, and 
the ſum = 112 inſtead of 100; hence we ſhall have an 


— 


— 


error in exceſs, or + 12. And 4 * 14 56, and 12x 12 


2144, and 144 + 56 200: and _ 124 for A's real | 


„ 
E. gr. 2. A 
ſhepherd, and drove off half his flock and balf a ſheep; 

another party carried off half the remainder and half a 
ſheep; and a third plundered him of half the remainder 
and half a ſheep, and after all he had 20 ſheep left: what 
was the number of the whole flock? _ 
1ſt, Suppoſe it 21: of which the firſt party took 


| _ + £=11, the ſecond took 2 TT 5x, the third took 


4 
20, which gives an error in defect, or — 184. 
3 
. 2 
＋ 126; 4123; and the remainder will be 2 in- 


+ = 21; ſo that the remainder was 14 inſtead of 


_ 2dly. Suppoſe the number 23: then 


ſtead of 20, and leave an error in defect or'— 18, Then 


18 x21 = 378, and 184 x 23 284104; and 4191-378 = 
414, whic 
true number. 


Pos trio, in Geometry, is a term ſometimes uſed in con- 


tradiſtinction to magnitude. Thus a line is ſaid to be 
given in paſition, poſitione data, when its ſituation, bearing, 
or direction, with regard to ſome other line is given: on 


the contrary, a line is given in magnitude, when its length 


is given, but not its ſituation. 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews how to find a point, from which 
three lines, perpendicularly let fall to three other lines 
given in poſition, have any given ratio, &c. 
Pos1T1ON, in Grammar. See QUANTITY. bf 
Pos1T10N, is alſo uſed fora THEs1s or propoſition main- 
tained in the ſchools. 8 


PosIT1ON, traitereus. See TrAYTOROUS. 


Pos1T10ON, pofitio, in Mufic, is uſed for the putting down 


| the hand in beating time. See TRHISIS. 
_ POSITIONAL libel. See ARTICULATED libel. 


POSITIVE, a term of relation ſometimes oppoſed to nega- | 


tive. | h 
Thus we ſay, the commandments are ſome of 
ſitive, others negative. | 

PosITIVE quantity, in Agebra. See QUANTITIES, 


Pos1T1vE is alſo uſed in oppoſition to relative or arbitrary. | 


Thus we ſay, beauty is no poſitive thing, 
the different taſtes of the people. 
Po$ITIVE is alſo uſed in oppoſition to natural. 


but depends on 


Thus we ſay, a thing is of poſitive right, meaning, it is 


founded on a law which depends abſolutely on the au- 
thority of him who made it. | 
The prohibition of eating certain beaſts, under the old 
law, was of poſitive right; the command to honour fa- 
ther and mother, of natural right. 
Po51TIVE degree, in Grammar, is the adjeQive in its ſim- 
ple ſignification, without any compariſon. 
Or, poſitive degree, is that termination of an adjective, 
which expreſſes its ſubjeQ ſimply and abſolutely, without 
comparing it with any other. 
Thus, good, bonus, fair, pulcher, &c. are in the poſitive de- 
gree ; better, fairer, & c. in the comparative. 
Pos irivE theology, See THEOLOGY, | 
_ Pos1TIvE, in nj denotes the little organ uſually behind, 
er at the foot of the organiſt, played with the ſame wind, 


party of ſoldiers marching, came up with a 


divided by 2, gives a quotient 167 for the 


| 


: 3 11 
+ 42 12 — 


ak 


them po- 


| harneſs, by the ſtatute of Wincheſter : 


It is alſo uſed where a riot is committed, a poſſeſſion ke 


P 


P 


i 


and the ſame bellows, and conſiſting of the ſame n. 
3 and in a certain proportion. See Of AN. x 


Pos1TIVE levity. See LEviTY. - 
PosITI1vE proof, in Law, 
POSSE comitatus, POWER of the county, a phrafe in law 


See EVIDENCE, 


ſignifying the aid and attendance of all k 
men, yeomen, labourers, ſervants, appre 
and other perſons, 
the county ; becau 


nights, gentle. 
nrices, villai 
bove the age of fifteen years, Sick 


E all above that age are bound to have 


only women, ec. 


cleſiaſtical perſons, and ſuch as are decrepid and infirm 
; » 


are excuſed. - | 
All perſons under the degree of a peer are bo 

tend upon warning of the ſheriff rhe juſtices, . = 
of fine and impriſonment, to defend the county a Py | 
the king's enemies when they come into the land. 45 well 
as for keeping the peace and purſuing felons, e 
upon a forcible entry, or any force of reſcue uſed 4 
trary to the command of the king's writ, or in oppoſition | 
to the execution of juſtice. Stat. 2 Hen, V | 
OSSESSIO ratris, in Law, is where 2 man hath a ſon 
and a daughter by one woman or venter, and a ſon by an- 
other venter, and dies; if the firſt on enters and dies 
without iſſue, the daughter ſhall have the land as heir 
to her brother, although the ſecond ſon by the ſecond 
venter is heir to the father: but if the eldeſt ſon dies 
without iſſue, not having made an actual entry and ſeiſin 
the younger brother by the ſecond wife, as heir to the 
father, ſhall enjoy the eſtate, and not the ſiſter. x Inſt. 
11, 15. Hers 1 rag 
OSSESSIONEM, habere facias, in Law. See Hartge, 


POSSESSION, PossEss10, in Law, quaſi ped:s paſſs; an 


5 


action whereby we hold or occupy any thing, either 4 
jure or de facto. | 
ossESStoN de facto, is when there is an actual and cc. 
tual enjoyment of the thing. See De Fat. 


| POSSEsSS1ON d- jure, or in Lau, is the TITLE a man has to 


to enjoy a thing, though 1t be ſometimes u 
the actual poſſeſſion of another. | 
"This right of poſſeſſion is of two ſorts ; an apparent right 
of poſſeſſion, which may be defeated by proving a better; 
and an actual right of pon, which will ſtand the teſt 
againſt all opponents. Thus if the difleiſor, or other 
wrong doer, who baving, obtained the poſſeſſion by either 
fraud or force, hath only a bare or naked peſſeſton, with- 
out any ſhadow of right, dies poſſeſſed of the land where- 
of he ſo became ſeized by his own unlawful act, and the 
ſame deſcends to his heir; by the common law the heir 
hath obtained an apparent right, though the actual right 
of poſſeſſion reſides in the perſon diſſeized; and it ſhall 
not be lawful for the perſon diſſeiſed to diveſt this appa- 
rent right by mere entry or other act of his own, but only 
by an action at law. For until the contrary be proved 


lurped, and in 


dy legal demonſtration, the law will preſume the right 


to refide in the heir whoſe anceſtor died ſeiſed, rather 
than in one who has no ſuch preſumptive evidence to urge 


| in his own. behalf. But if he who has the actual right 


of poſſeſſion, puts in his claim, and brings his action with- 
in a reaſonable time, and can prove by what unlawſul 
means the anceſtor became ſeiſed, he will then by ſcn- 
rence of law recover that peſſeſſian, to which he bath ſuch 
actual right. Yet, if he omits to bring this his poſſeſiocy 
action within a competent time, his adverſary may im- 
perceptibly gain an actual right of po//e//ion, in conſe- 
quence of the other's negiigence. And by this and cer- 
tain other means, the party kept out of poſeſſicn may bare 
nothing left in him but the mere right of PROPERTY, 
without either peſſaſion, or even the right of p. 
Thus, if a diſſeiſor turns me out of poſſe//ion of my lands, 
he thereby gains a mere naked po//e//izon, and J Ilill retwn 
the right of peſſaſion and right of property. If che 
diſſeiſor dies, and the lands deſcend to his ſon, the fon 
gains an apparent right of po//eſfion ; but I ſtill retain the 


actual right both of poſſe/ion and property. If I acquieice 


Pogs$E$81ON, propert 


P 


for thirty years without bringing any action to recover 
poſſeſſion of the lands, the ſou gains the actual right of 
poſſeſſimm, and I retain nothing but the mere right of 
poſſeſſion. And even this right of property will tail, or 
at leaſt it will be without a remedy, unleſs I purſue it 
within the ſpace of ſixty years. Blackit. Com. book 1. 
p. 196, &c. | | 
in. See PROPERTY. 

O88E8S1ON, unity of, makes what the civilians call cox- 
$SOLIDATION. See UniTY. 

By the French laws, a pellen of three years, in matters 
perſonal, begets a right; and in real eſtates, a po/c/0" of 
ten years, among perſons living near the premiſes, and 


twenty years among thoſe that live elſewhere. 
Pos$EfS19N) 


88 E 


* % . | IEP , . b " . 
Posskssiox, annual, is the UsUcA T to, which gives a | 
right to moveables z a triennial and peaceable poſſe/ton of 


a benefice is ſufficient to maintain it, provided it be 
ſounded on a plauſible title, 


posskss ox is ſometimes alſo uſed for the act of taking 


poſſeſſion, which is performed with certain formalities, | 


whereby a, perſon is juſtified to be in the enjoyment of 
ny thing. | CS 
Agent upon buying an eſtate, Hen was taken 
with much ceremony: in ſome places, by a ſtick, a 
branch, or a ſtraw, put into the hands of the buyer by 
the ſeller, See INVESTITURE. 
Pos5ESSION of a benefice, in ſome cuſtoms, is taken by en- 
tering the church, kneeling down, kiſſing the altar, and 
ringing the bell. See INDUCTION. 
In ſome caſes, poſſeſſion is taken by the ſight of the ſteeple. 
Poss Ess to is alſo uled for the tate of a perſon ſaid to be 
poſſfelſed by the devil. See DEMONIAC, and Dx MONIA- 
CAL Poſſeſſion. e | 
PosszEss oof in Mining, is the right to a meer of ground, 
which the miners enjoy, by having ſtones upon that ground; 
and it is taken generally for the ſtones themſelves, for 
the ſtones give p2/e//ton. N 
POSSESSIVE pronouns, in Grammar. See PRONOUN. 
POSSESSORY a#ions, in Law, are thoſe which ſerve only 
do regain that poſſeſſion, whereof the demandant, (that 


is, he who ſues for the land) or his anceſtors have been | 


unjuſtly deprived by the tenant or poſſeſſor of the free- 
| hold, or thoſe under whom he claimed. Theſe are the 
writs of ENTRY and AssIZE. 
POSSET,. beer. See ZI THOGALAs 1 
FOSSIBILITAS, Poss1BiLITY, in our Old Law Books, 
is ſometimes uſed for a thing done wilfully or wittingly. 
In which ſenſe it ftands oppoſed to impoſſivilitas, a thing 
done againſt the will. Si autem oculos aſnaſſet, reddat ve- 
ram ejus, & impoſſibilitatis accuſetur in eo facto. Leg. 
Alfred. Again, Si quis agat impoſſibiliter, non eſt omni no 
fimile ac f voluntarie faciat. Leg. Canut. cap. 6. 
* POSSIB[LITY, in Law, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
contingency, or for that which may or may not happen : 
with reſpect to poſſibilities it is obſerved, that though they 
may be releaſed, or deviſed by will, or may paſs to the 


heir or executor, yet they cannot be aſſigned to a ſtranger, | 


unleſs coupled with ſome preſent intereſt. 


PossinILI rx, Poss1B1LITAS, denotes a non-repugnance | 
to exiſting in a thing that does not any way exiſt, See | 


Poss IBLE. | 


This non-repugnance to exiſting is no other than the | 
producibility of any ching; which conſiſts in this, that | 


there are ſufficient cauſes actually exiſting, or at leaſt 
poſſible, whereby the thing may be produced, or be 


brought to exiſt; principally as there is a God, or an al- 


mighty cauſe. 1 N = 
So that poſſibility does not imply any thing in the thing 
; poſſible, but it is a mere extrinſic denomination taken 

from the power of the cauſe, and principally of God. 
In effect, if a creatable thing had any intrinſic poſſibility, 
it would follow, that ſuch a thing mult exilt even with- 
out the cauſe. T3 ee N 
And yet we may allow an intrinſic peſſibility of a thing, 
if by poſſibility we do not underſtand its producibility, or 


its non-repugnance to exiſt ; but only the non-repugnance | 


of the attributes contained in its idea. But.ſuch peſſibi- 
lity is merely logical. | 
POSSIBLE, Poss1B1LE, is ſometimes oppoſed to real ex- 
iſtence, and underſtood, in the ſchools, of a thing, | 
which, though it does not actually exiſt, yet may exiſt; 
as, a new (tar, another . &c. which are patticular- 
ly ſaid to be phyfrcally poſſible. 
| Wis alſo, af 8 aal. In which ſenſe it is 
applicable to any thing that does not contradict itſelf, or 
involves contradictory predicates; whether it actually 
exiſt or not; as a man, fire, &c. Theſe are alſo ſaid to 
be logically poſſible. | 1 
It is a great point of controverſy among the ſchool - philo- 
ſophers, whether aud how far things may be ſaid to have 
entity, while only in a ſtate of poſſibility. 5 5 
Poſſibles are ordinarily conceived to be threefold ; future, 
potential, and merely poſſible. e ee 
Poss1BLE8, future, is that whoſg production is decreed and 
aſcertained ; v. gr. the futurition of all thoſe events fixed 


pos 


as it reſpects God himſelf; as a crooked ſtraigbtneſs, & 


ſquare circle, an infinitely perfect creature; a mortal 
God. 


natural power; in oppoſition to ſuch things as cannot 
be produced by any finite power; as to reſtore the 
dead, &c. | | | 
Pos81BLE, ethical, is that which may be done by prudent 
perſons, uſing all the proper means they have for che 
ſame. Again, it is uſed for any thing done according 
to right reaſon, and conbitently with the laws. 
POSSIBILITY of iſſue extindt. Sec TIL. 
POSSUM, in Zoology See Opossum. | 
POST, in the Military Art, is any ſpot of ground capable 
of lodging ſoldiers, 
The word is formed from the Latin po/itus, placed; ſome 
derive it from poteſtas. power. | 
A poſt denotes any ground or place, fortified or not, 
where a body of men may make a land, aud lortify 
themſelves, or remain in condition to fight an enemy. 


called an advanced poſt. | 
The advance-guard, or the right; of the two lines of an 


to the eldeſt regiments, | 
A centinel placed before the colours, and at the door of 
the commanding officer, is ſaid to be in a po? of honour. 


| PosTs, in Building, large pieces of timber, placed up- 


right in houſes, &c. . | 
The corner pos are called the principal or fencing poſts 3 


the pots framed between principal pets for ſtrengthening | 


the roof of a houſe, are called the queen poſts. 
An excellent method to preſerve poſts fr m rotting; is to 
burn the outſide of the ends that are to be ſet in the 


ground, to a coal. | 
PosT, crown. See CRown Pos r. 


makes by changing horſes from time to time. 


placed, poſted, or diſpoſed, from diſtance to diſtance. 
The word is alſo applied to the perſon himſelf; the houſes 
where he takes vp, and lays down his charge; and the 
ſtages, or diſtances between houſe and houſe. Hence the 
phraſes, po/#-boy, poſi-horſe, poſt-houſe, &c. | 
We find mention made of po/?-hor/es in the Theodoſian 


meſſengers ſeized any horſes that came in their way. 


he makes four kinds; viz. on horſeback, in chariots, in 
boats, and on foot: which laſt kind is in uſe in Italy, Tur- 
key, and Peru: but in 1740, the Turks began to eſtabliſh 
regular po/?s like thoſe of Chriſtian countries. _ 

Herodotus aſcribes the origin of p, to Cyrus, or Xerxes; 


couriers. | | Ts 
In effect, pos on the preſent footing are but a modern 
invention ; though ſome go back as high as Charlemagne. 


It is certain it was the policy, or rather the diffidence of 
Louis XI. of France that they owed their riſe to; that un- 


. I9th of June 1464, to be the ſooner, and the more ſurely 


advertiſed of what paſſed in his own kingdom, and in the 


neighbouring ſtates. 


But theſe pos were only for the particular uſe of the 
court; for the author of the Life of the Duke d'Eſper- 


non ſays, that the packet or letter- office was not ſet up 

in France anno 1619. | | 

From France the inſtitution propagated itſelf, by de- 

Sers, through the ſeveral other parts of Europe. In 
ermany, Hornigk obſerves, po/?s were firſt ſettled by 

the count de Taxis at his own expence; in acknowledg- 

ment whereof, the emperor Matthias, in 1616, gave him, 


in fief, the charge of po/?-ma/ter under him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. | 


ment 12 Car, II. anno 1660, which enabled the king to 
ſettle a po- Me, and appoint a governor : though there 


by the immutable decree, or the immutable will, of the 
Almighty. 75 : : 
Poss1BLE, potential, is that which is contained, or lies 
hid in its cauſes: as the tree in the ſeed, the fruit in | 
the tree, & e. : 
Poss1BLE, mere, is that which might exiſt, though it never 
ſhall, 
Others diſtinguiſh peſſibles, into metaphyſical, phy/ical, 
and ethical, 
Poss1BLE, metaphyſical, is that which may, at leaſt, be 
brought to being by ſome ſupernatural and divine power; 


had been %s in England from the time of Charles I, and 
probably ſomewhat earlier, For by 2 and 3 Edw. VI. 


one penny per mile. And in the twenty-ſixth year of 
queen Elizabeth, anno 1581, we find mention of the 
oſſice of chief po/t-maſter of England; and in 1631, of 
the office of poj#-maſter for foreign parts, which office we 
alſo learn from the Feedera, tom. xix. fol. 385. had been 
firſt created by king James. 

However, till king Charles I's eſtabliſhment by procla- 
mation of the ps, anno 1635, there ſeem to have been 


as the reſurreion of the dead. 
Vor. III. Ne 279. 


but few regular p2/7-carriages in England, In 1656, the 
3 protector 


In which fenfe the word is oppoſed to an impoſſible, even 


Poss1BLF, phyſical, is that which may be affected by a 


A ſpot of ground ſeized by a party, to ſecute the front 
of an army, and to cover the po/?s that are behind, is 


army, &c. is called the po/? of honour, and is always given 


PosT, alſo denotes the diſpatch a courier or letter-carrier 


The name is borrowed hence, that the horſes are po/itz, 


Code, de curſu publics; but theſe were very different 
from the preſent eſtabliſhment, and were only public 
horſes firſt appointed by Trajan; till whoſe time, the 


Lewis Hornigk has an expreſs treatiſe on po/?s, whereof 
but the pi inſtituted by thoſe princes were no more than 


eaſy prince firlt ſettled them by an ordonnance of the 


In England, pos were firſt eſtabliſhed by act of parlia- 


cap. 3. A. D. 1548, the rate of po/i=bor/cs, is fixed at 
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protector and his parliament erected a new general po/t- | 


office, under regulations fimilar to thoſe which were 
adopted aſter the Reſtoration. The privilege of franking 
letters, claimed by members of parliament, was coeval 
with the eſtabliſhment of the pH- office in 1660. See 
Frank Letters. 


At this time it appears, that the revenue of poſtage 
brought in 21,500/. whereas in 1653, the poſtage of 


England, Scotland, and Ireland, was farmed at 10,000/. 


yearly. By 15 Car. II. cap. 14. the revenue of the 
general poſi-office was ſettled on the duke of York and 
his heirs male: and by 1 Jac. II. cap. 12. it was enacted 
by parliament, that this revenue, amounting at that time 


to 65,000). per annum, ſhould belong to the king and | 


his ſucceflors ; whence it was made a part of the king's 
private eſtate for ever, and not to be accounted for to 
parliament, as other public revenues are. In 1699, the 
net revenue of the po/?-office is ſaid to have been 90,504/. 
10s, bd. By the tenth act of the ninth year of queen 
Anne, the former laws for eſtabliſhing the pe- offices in 
both kingdoms of England and Scotland were repealed; 
and one general po/?-office, and alſo one general po/t- 
maſter, was appointed for the united kingdoms : and by 
this act the poſtage of letters was increaſed by one-third : 
it appears alſo from this act, that the groſs amount of 


the revenue for one year, ending at Michaelmas, 1710, | 


was 111,461. 175. 10d, and on a medium of three 
years, Viz. 1708, 1709, 1710, the net income, accord- 
mg to Dr. D'Avenant, was $6,664. 19s. 1034. but ac- 
cording to the report of the commiſſioners of the equi- 


valent (anno 1718), to the houſe of commons, the me- 


dium then amounted to 62,000/. for England, and 
20901. for Scotland. On a medium of four years, viz. 


1711, 1712,1713,1714,thenet revenue was90,223/. The 


net annual produce of the p- office at Michaelmas 1722, 
was 98,0101. 85, at which time the groſs amount is ſtated 
to have been 201,804. 15. 8d. the deduCtion for frank 
' covers, 33,2971. 125. 3d. and the expence of manage- 
ment 70, 396/. 15. 5d. In 1744, the groſs amount of the 
inland and foreign offices was 235,492/. and in 1764, it 
was 432,048/. The act of the ninth of Anne, eſtabliſh- 


ing the rates of poſtage, was ſo far repealed by 5 Geo. 


HI. cap. 25. and other regulations occur in 6 Geo. cap. 
21. 26 Geo. II. cap. 13. 5 Geo. III. cap. 25. and 7 
Geo. III. cap. 50. "RE 0 | 
The Engliſh po/7-0 
maſters general, with an annual ſalary of 2000/, a year 
each, who have under them many other officers of 
their own appointing. Theſe are all ſworn, and give ſe- 
curity for their faithful diſcharge, &c. as the ſecretary, 


whoſe ſalary is 2001. a year, clerk to the po/7-maſter ge- 


neral, ſeven clerks to the ſecretary, receiver-general with 
a ſalary of 3oo!. a year, his two clerks, accomptant-ge- 
netal whole falary is 300. a year, his deputy and three 
clerks, the . pentors of the miſs-ſent and dead let- 
ters, ſolicitor to the - office at 2007. a year, reſident 


ſurveyor at 30. a year, comptroller of the inland oſſice 


at 2001. a year and his deputy, comptroller of the bye- 
nights, and clerk of the fame, court- p at 2/.a day, fix 
clerks of the roads and their fix aſſiſtants, thirty ſorters at 


g0/. a- year each, two junior ſorters, two facers, two win- 


dow-men, inſpector of franks and aſſiſtant, inſpector of 
| franks on the bye-days, inſpeQor of the letter-carriers, 
ſeventy -nine letter-carriers at 115. a week, and ſixteen 
ſupernumeraries, deliverer of the letters to the houſe of 
commons at Gs. 84. a day, mail-maker with an annual 
ſalary of 1501. and eight meſſengers. 

The officers of the bye-letter office are the comptroller 
and refident ſurveyor at 500. a- year, his two clerks, col- 


lector at 2001. a year, his clerk, accomptant at 200. | 


year, his clerk, inſpector of the miſs-ſent and dead-let-' 
ters, two ſurveyors at 300. a year each, and one at 220ʃ. a 
year, and an office keeper, with an appointment ofgo/.ayear. 
Por the foreign office there ate a comptrollar with an an- 
nual ſalary of 150/, his deputy, and fix clerks, ſecretary, 
meſſenger, tenletter-carriersat 11s. a week, manager of the 
acket-boats at the Brill, at 120/. a year, agents at Dover 
and Harwich, at 150/. a year each, agent at Falmouth, 
at 120/. a year, another at Liſbon, and two deputy po/t- 
maſters general and ſecretary at New-York. 
On this grand office depend one hundred and eighty-two 
poſt- maſters in England and Scotland, who keep regular 
offices in their ſeveral ſtages, and ſub · p- maſters in their 
branches. | 


A daily poſt is eſtabliſhed (Sunday excepted) to and from 


this office, and moſt of the principal towns in England, 
and places in their reſpective diſtricts, A mail is dil- 
patched from London to Edinburgh, and from Edinburgh 
to London, every day, Wedneſday and Sunday excepted 

letters to all parts of Europe are diſpatched from = 

don every Luciday and Friday, except thoſe to Portu- 
gal which are forwarded by the Liſbon mails on Tueſday 


ſice is now managed by two po/?- 


I —_ 


* 


POS 
only. For this purpoſe, there are fix | 
Dover, which fail 1b. Wedneſday 1 0 
Oſtend and Calais; and four between Harwic 
voetſluys, which fail from Harwich every 
and Saturday, and from Helvoetſluys on the 
and five between Falmouth and Liſbon, 
Falmouth on Saturday, but the time of t 
Liſbon is uncertain, There are alſo ſix 
tween Falmouth, and the iſland of M 
8 which a mail is made 
r edneſday in every month, and t | 

from Falmouth on the Saturday Following. " * 
likewiſe five packet boats which ſail daily, bet 25 
Holy- head and Dublin. Sens 
The rates of poſtage are as follow: for every f 
letter, not exceeding one whole peſ-ſtage from 
where the letter may be put in 14. double 
ble 3d. an ounce 44. and ſo in proportion for 
Above one po/i-itage, and not exceeding two, a ſingle 
letter 24. and others in proportion. Above two oft- 
ſtages, and not exceeding eighty miles from the Meh 
en * 1 34. & c. in the ſame proportion. 

ove eighty miles, a ſingle letter 4d. dc q 
ounce ” i. es” a 1 5 e — 9 


In like manner, there are different rates appointed to and 


from foreign parts, according to the ditiance and diſhcul- 
ty of conveyance. And all maſters of ſhips bringin 

letters from abroad, ſhall deliver the ſame (except an. 
caſe of quarantine) at the office, before they break 
bulk; for which the pod-maiter ſhall receive 14. extraor- 
dinary for each letter. 9 Ann. cap. 10. 5 Geo III 
. | „ . 
Letters from London to any part of Holland, France, or 
Flanders, (or to the town of Geneva in Switzerland 
through France,) pay no foreign poſtage. The poſtage 
of a ſingle letter from any part of Holland, France, or 
Flanders to London is 10d. between London and any part 


boats af 
urday for 
h and Hel. 
Wedneſday 
: ſame days: 
which fail from 
heir ſailing from 
packet- boats be. 
adeira, and the 
up at London the 


ngle let. 
the office 
letter 2d. tre- 


every packet. 


of Spain or Portugal, through France, or by Liſbon, 184, 


den, Kuſſia, and all 


between London and any part of Italy, Sicily, Tu 

Switzerland, and . through 1 
Genera, 15d. and between London and any part of Italy 
Sicily, Turkey, Germany, arg bans Denmark, Swe 

parts ot th | | | | 

OTC pe e North, through Holland 
Bills of exchange, and writs, or other proceedings at law, 
written on the ſame piece of paper with a letter, ſhall 
pay as ſo many diſtinct letters. 6 Geo. cap. 21. 26 Geo. 
II. cap. But merchants accounts not exceeding 
one ſheet, bills of exchange, invoices, bills of lading, 
(ſent or brought over fea, 6 Geo. cap. 21), ſhall be al- 
lowed without rate in the price of letters. 9 Ann. cap. 
10. But patterns or ſamples of goods, or pieces of any 
thing, though not paper, incloſed in a letter, or affixed 


13. 


_ to it, if under an ounce weight, ſhall pay as a double 


letter. 26 Geo. II. cap. 13. None but the p-/?-maiter 
ſhall convey letters on pain of 51. for every offence, and 
100/. a weck beſides; except letters carried gratis by 
carriers or fhip-maſters with goods, inſtruments out of 
any court, and letters ſent by friends, or a ſpecial meſſen- 
ger; and to or from the two univerſities. 9 Ann. cap. 10. 


No letters or packets ſhall be exempted from pollage, 


except ſuch as ſhall be ſent from or to the king; and ſuch 


not exceeding the weight of two ounces, as ſhall be ſent 


during the fitting of parliament, or within forty days be» 
fore or after any ſummons or prorogation, which ſhall be 


ſigned, on the outſide thereof, by any member, and where- 


of the whole ſuperſcription ſhall be written by bim; or 
directed to any member of either houſe of parliament 
at any of the places of his uſual reſidence, or at the place 
where he ſhall be at the time of the delivery thereof, or 
at the houſe of parliament, or the lobby of either houſe: 
or to the officers of the treaſury, admiralty, war-ofhice, 
general ph oſſice, ſecretaries of ſtate, pay-maſter- general 
of the forces, clerk of the parliaments, clerk of the houſe 
of commons; or upon his majeſty's ſervice, indorſed by the 


proper ofhcer. This reſtriction ſhall not extend to print- 


ed votes or proceedings in parliament, or printed news- 
papers, ſent without cover, or in cover open at the ſides, 
ſigned on the outſide by any member of parliament, or 
directed to a member at any place wherect he [hall have 
given notice to the p- maſtet-general. | 
Clerks in the offices of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 5%“ 
olſice, licenſed by the ſaid ſecretaries or po//-matter-ye- 
neral, are allowed to frank votes and news-papers, ſent 
without covers, or in covers open at the ſides. But if any 
paper or other thing be incloſed in ſuch printed papers 
or any writing be thereon, except the ſuperſcription, tbe 
whole ſhall be charged with poltage. 

Forging of franks, embezzling money for letters 25 
paid, or deſtroying the letters, ſtealing bills or other ſe- 
curities for money out of letters, and robbing the mail, ate, 


- leverally felony. Any p/t-boy quitting the mail between 


one 


dne ſtage and another, or ſuffering any perſon to ride on 
the borſe or carriage, or loitering on the road, fo as not 
to convey the mail after the rate of 6x miles an hour at 
leaſt, ſhall, on conviction, be ſent to the houſe of cor- 
rection, and kept to hard labour not more than a month, 
nor leſs than fourteen days. And if he ſhall, by himſelf, 
or in concurrence with others, unlawlfully collect any 
letters, convey them, or cauſe them to be conveyed, on 
conviction be ſhall forfeit for every letter or packet 10s. 
to the informer z or be committed to hard labour, not 


exceeding two months nor leſs than one. 4 Geo, III. 


cap. 24. 5 Geo. III. cap. 25. 


The po- maſters are allowed to charge 3d. a mile for 


each borſe riding 2%, and 4d. a mile for the perſon rid- 
ing as guide. No pojt-maſter is allowed to intermeddle 
in elections ſor members of parliament on pain of 100/. 
9 Ann. cap. 10. | : 

The Great Mogul performs part of his poſtage by pigeons, 
kept in- ſeveral places, for the conveyance of letters on 
extraordinary occaſions. They will carry them from one 
end of that valt empire to another. The ſame vehicles 
have been uſed by the Dutch in Geges. And at this day 
Tavernier obſerves, the conſul of Alexandretta ſends 
news daily to Aleppo, in five hours time, by means of 
pigeons ; though thoſe two places are three days journey 
on horieback apart, | 


PosT, penny, a poſt eſtabliſhed for the benefit of London, | 


and the parts adjacent; whereby any letter or parcel, not 
exceeding four ounces weight, unleſs it be paſſing to or 


from the general po/t-office, is ſpeedily and ſafely convey- 
ed to all parts within the bills of mortality, to moſt | 


towns and villages within ten miles of London, for one 
penny each packet, letter, &. upon putting in the ſame, 
and alſo a penny upon the delivery of ſuch as are directed 
to any place beyond the cities of London and Weltmin- 
ſter, the borough of Southwark or ſuburbs, and within 
the diſtrict of the penny-po/7 delivery. 9 Ann cap. 10. 
4 Geo. II. cap. 33. | | Ph 
The uſeful conveyance of letters and parcels by the penny- 
pot was firlt ſet up in London and its ſuburbs, in or 
about the year 1683, by a private undertaker, to whoſe 
_ aſſigns government allowed a yearly penſion of 200/. a 
year for life, in lieu of the revenue arifing from it. But 
the firſt mention of the penny poſt in the ſtatute-book, oc- 
curs in the ninth of queen Anne. e 


By 5 Geo. III. cap. 25. the py -maſter-general and his | 


deputies may appoint a penny-poſt office in any city or 
town, or places adjacent, where they thall judge conve- 
nient, and charge therein the ſame rates as within the 
limits of the 5% office in London. | 


This office is managed by a comptroller, whoſe falary is | 


300/. a year, his clerk, a collector, and depaty, an ac- 
comptant, five ſorters at 155. per week, eight ſub-ſorters 


at 10s. per weck, and near ſeventy meſſengers at 8s. per | 


week. "There are five principal offices from which let- 
ters are forwarded at certain hours. 

PosT, writ of entry in, in Law. See ENTRY. 

Posts, in Sculpture, &c, denote ornaments formed after 


the manner of rolls, or wreathings; thus called, be- 


cauſe they ſcem to run after one another. 
Some are ſimple ; others enriched, or flouriſhed, 
Pos, afier, is alſo a Latin prepoſition, uſed in compoli- 
tion wich ſeveral Englith words, and generally implying 
a a relation of poſferiority, Eos 
PosT-bills, bank, in Commerce, See NOTE. 
PosT-Book. See Book. 


PosT-COMMU NION» a prayer which the prieſt recites aſter | 


the COMMUNION. | | 

PosT-DATE. See DATE, 1 

PosT-DIEM, a fee by way of penalty, on a ſherif, for his 
neglect in returning a writ after the day aſſigned. 

For this the cuſtos brevium has four pence ; whereas he 
has nothing if it be returned at the day. 

PosT-D1SSE1SIN, A Writ given by the. ſtatute of Weſtmin- 
ſter, for him who having recovered lands or tenements, 
by præcipe quod reddat, upon default of reddition, is 
again diſſeiſed by the former, diſſeiſor: upon which he 
ſhall recover damages, and the party ſuffer impriſon- 
1 — . | | | 

POSTEA, in Law, a return or certificate of the proceed- 
ings by niſi prius in the court of common pleas, after a 
VERDICT ; and there afterwards recorded. 

POSTERIOR, a term of relation, implying ſomething be- 
hind, or- that comes after another. In which ſenſe it 1s 
uſed in oppoſition to prior and anterior. 

PosTER10R penis, in Anatomy, a name given by many au- 
thors to a muſcle more generally known at this time by 
the name of the ERECTOR. | 

PosTER10R, ramus. See RAMUS., | 

POSTERIORITY, in Law, a term of compariſon, and 
relation in tenure, oppolite to priority, 
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A man holding lands or tenements of two 16rds, holds 
of his ancienter lord by priority, and of his later lord 
by poſteriority. 1 , HER, 1 FE 

POS VERN, or 8ALLY-PoRT, in Fortification, à ſmall gate; 
uſually made in the angle of the flank ot a baſtion, or in 


ditch; whereby the garriſon can march in and out, un- 
perceived by the enemy. either to relieve the works, or 


to make private fallies, &c. Sec SALLY-port, and Tab. 
VII. Fortification, fig. 41: % K. | 


tus inhibeatur, ſed unicus ſit ingreſſus, & c. Fleta. 

PosT-FACTO, ex. See Ex poſt fatto. | 

PoST-FINE, a duty belonging to the king for a fine ſor- 
merly acknowledged before him in bis court; paid by 


touching the ſame are accompliſhed. 
The rate is ſo much. and half ſo much, as was paid to 
the king for the pr fine; or 10s. for every tive marks of 
land, i. e. three twenticths of the ſupoſed annual value; 
and is collected by the ſheriff of the county where the 
land lies, and to be anſwered by him into the exche- 
quer. | | | 

Pos r-Horſes. By 20 Geo. III. cap. 51, repealing 19 Geo: 
III. cap. 51. feveral duties are charged upon hortes and 
carriages travelling pt, under the management of the 
commiſſioners of the ſtamp-duties. Every pod. maſter; 
innkeeper, or other perſon, who lets horſes for travelling 
poſt, by the mile, or from ſtage to ſtage, or who, being 
a perſon uſually letting horſes to hire, lets to hire for a 
day, or any leſs period of time, any horſe for drawing a 
carriage uſed in travelling po/?, ſhall pay 5s. for an annual 
licence, which ſhall be only for one horte, marked with 
the words, Licenſed to let poſi-horſesz under a penalty of 5/. 
Moreover, for every horſe hired by the mile or ſtage, to 
be uſed in travelling 5%, there thall be charged a duty 

of one penny for every mile; and for every horfe hired 
for a day or leſs time, one penny a mile, if the diſtance 
be aſcertained ; or if the difianc. be not aſcertained, the 
ſum of 1s. 64 for each horſe ;z and ſuch duty to be paid 
by the hirer of the horſe to the perſon who is licenſed to 
let; delivering a itzmp.office ticket ſpeciſying the day of 


are hired, under the penalty of 10/. and the charge of 
the duty. I 25 | | 
This ticket ſhall be delivered to the keeper of the firſt 
turnpike-gate through which the traveller paſſes, for 
which an exchange ticket ſhall be returned, which ſhall 


ſhall bring the tickets reccived by him to the collectors of 
thoſe duties, on pain of 5s. for each ticket. 


licence, give bond to the king of 5ol. that they will re- 
deliver when required, their ſtamp-office tickets, with a 
correſponding faithful account, under the penalty of be- 
ing refuſed a licence for the ſuture. Thoſe who reſide 
in London or Weſtminſter, ſhall deliver their account on 
the firlt Tueſday or Wedneſday in every month, and 
thoſe within five miles, or within the bills, ſhall ſurrender 
their account on the firſt Thurſday or Friday in every 
month, or at ſuch times as the commiſſioners appoint ; 
and withia eight days pay the ſum due thereon, under po- 
nalty of 10/. and double the amount of the money due. 
"Thoſe not reſiding within the bills ſhall deliver their ac- 
count for the weck, ending on the Saturday preceding, 


ed in the licence firſt granted, and in the receipt given by 
the collector, to perſons authoriſed by three commiſſion- 
ers, and pay the money due: and all licenſed perſons 
ſhall be allowed 34. inthe pound, out of the monies paid 
by them; and any fraud thall incur a forfeiture of 204. 
Forging a ticket incurs a forfeiture of 50/. 

Perſons keeping diligences and coaches for conveying 
paſlengers, not exceeding four, ſhall pay anually 5s. for 


for each time ſuch carriage is uſed without a licence. 
They ſhall alſo give 201. bond faithfully to account and 
pay; and mark on the outſide pannel of each door, their 
chriſtian and ſurnames, mentioning the place from which 
they ſet out, and to which they are going. And every 
ſuch diligence ſhall be charged with the duty of a half 
penny for every mile the ſame ſhall travel, to be paid by 
the owner on the firſt Mondy in every month, under a 
penalty of 51. | | 
POSTHUMUS, or PosTHuMovs, compoſed of po/t, and 
humus, ground, a child born after the death of his father, 
or taken out of the body of a dead mother. 
By 10 and 11 Will, III. cap. 16. it is enacted, that poſt- 


that of the curtin, or near the orillon, deſcending into the 


The word is alſo ule in the general for any private or 
back-door. N habere poſternam in omni curia peni- 


the cognizee after the ſine is fully paſſed, and all things 


—— — . * —— re 


the month and the number of miles for which the 
horſe or horles are hired, or the manner in which they 


be thewn at every other turnpike; and every gate-keeper 


Licenſed perſons ſhall, at the time of receiving their firſt | 


under the ſame penalty, at the times and places mention- 


a licence, indemnitying only one carriage; or forfeit 5. 


humens children ſhall be capable of taking in REMAINDER, 
2 6505 in 


POS 


In the fame manner as if they had been born in their fa- 1 


ther's life time ; that is, the remainder is allowed to veſt 
in them while yet in their mother's womb. _ | 
Among the Romans, po/thumus was alſo uſed for a child 
born after the making of a teſtament, which occahioned 
the teſtator to alter it. | | 
Posrnumovs is alſo applied figuratively to the works of 


an author that were not publiſhed till after his death, or 


interment. | 


POSTICUM, in Architecture, the poſtern gate or back-door 
of any fabric. | | . ed 
POSTICUS peronæus, ſerratus PosTICUS, tibialis PosT1- 
cus. See PERON Us, SERRATUS, TIEIALIIs. 
POS'TIL, PosTILLA, a name anciently given to a note, 
or remark, written in the margin of the Bible; after- 
wards alſo to a note written in any other book poſterior 
to the text. | | | 
Trivet in his Chronicle, ſpeaking of Step. Langton a arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, ſays, Super Bibliam poſtillas fecit, 


Se. cam per capitula, quibus nunc utuntur moderni, dli- 


flinxit : that Alexander, biſhop of Cheiter, /uper pfalte- | 


rium poſtillas ſcrip/ſt. Knighton, another of our hiſto- 
rians, ſpeaking of one Hugo, a Dominican and cardinal, 
ſays, Tetam Bibliam poſtillavit. : 

POSTING, among Merchants, the putting an account 


forward from one book to another; particularly, from | 


the journal or waſte book into the ledger. 
 POSTIQUE, formed from the Italian poſticcio, added, &c. 

in Architecture, &c. an ornament of iculpture is ſaid to 

be poſtique, when it is ſuperadded after the work itſelf is 

done. | 

A table of marble, or other matter, is alſo ſaid to be 
 poſtique when it is incruſtated in a decoration of archi- 
__ _ teCture, &c. | 3 

OS TLIMINIUM, Pos rIiui xv, among the Romans. 
the return of one who had gone to ſojourn elſewhere, or 
had been baniſhed, or been taken by the enemy, to his 
own country and ſtate. | 


It was thus called, according to Aul. Gellius, from po/?, 


after, and limen, threſhold; q. d. a return to the lame | 


bounds, or threſhold, Though others after Amm. Mar- 
cellinus, will have it ſo denominated, becauſe perſons 


were reſtored into the houſe through a hole in the wall, 


poſt limen, not by going over the threſhhold, which was 
_ elteemed ominous. 0 1 mw | 
PosTLIMINIUM was alfo a law, or action, whereby one 
recovered an inheritance, or other matter, that had been 
| loſt, from a ſtranger or enemy. 
POSTMAN, in the Court of Exchequer. 
DENCE» 


See PRECE- 


POST NATI, in Our Statutes, is particularly uſed for ſuch 


perſons as were born in Scotland, after the acceſſion of 
king James I. to the crown of England. 
7 Jac. I. it was by all the judges ſolemnly adjudged, that 


ſuch perſons were no aliens in England; as, on the con- 


trary, the ante-nati, or thoſe born in Scotland before that 
acceſſion, were aliens here in reſpect to the time of their 
birth. 1 | 
PosT-NATUS is alſo uſed by Bracton, Fleta, Glanville, 
&c. for the ſecond fon, as diſtinguiſhed from the eldeſt. 


Thus in Brompton, lib. ii. Ef? conſuetudo in quibuſdam | 


artibus, quod poſt-natus preferiur primogenito. 
dere See Pos r, 7 e 
POSTOMIS, among the Ancients, a barnacle or iron inſtru— 
ment fixed on the noſe, or put into the mouth of a horſe 
to make him quiet. 

POSTPONING, the putting any thing after, or behind 
another, with regard either to the order of time or place. 
Sometimes it is taken in an ill part; as when we ſay, the 

| bookbinder has poſtponed a ſheet, &c. out of a book. 


POSTSCENIUM, in the Ancient Theatre. Ste PARASCE- 


NIUM. | 
POSTSCRIPT, an after-thought, or article added to a letter, 
or memoir z containing ſomething learnt or tecollected 
after the ſubſcription or concluſion of the piece. 
It is uſually marked thus, P.S. The SpeCtator obſerves, 


that a woman's mind is ever better learnt from her P. S. 
than her letter. — 5 - x 


POST-PREDICAMENTS, in Logic, are certain general af- | 
fections, or properties ariſing from a compariſon of predi- 


caments with each other; or modes following the pre- 
dicaments, and often belonging to many. 
Such, according to Ariſtotle, are oppDHHum, prius, ſimul, 


motus, and habere : the three firſt of which ate in all pre- 
dicaments. , 


POST-TERM, or PosT-TERMINUM, a fee, or penalty, | 


taken by the cuſtos brevium of the court of common 
pleas, for the return of a writ, not only after the day, 


but after the term or time in which ſuch writs ate re- 


turnable : for which the cuſtos brevium has twenty 
pence. | | 


POSTULATE, PosTULATUM, in Mathematics, a clear, 


objects of mathematical ſcience, ſuch as number, 


evident propefition ; wherein it is affirmed. | 
that ſomething may, or may not be done. 8 Jevled, 


POSITION, 


A thing immediately deduced from the conf 
one ſingle definition, if it expreſs ſomethin 
or diſagree to another is called an axiom, 
that ſomething may or may not be done, 
poſtulate. 

'Thus, e. gr. from the geneſis of a circle, 
that all right lines drawn from the centre to 
ference, are equal; ſince they only repreſe 
the ſame line in a different fituation : this Propolition, 
therefore, is eſteemed an axiom. See Ax1om. : 
But, fince it is evident from the ſame definition 
circle may be deſcribed with any interval, 
point, this is accounted a poſtulate. 
Axioms and poſtulates, therefore according to ſome, ſeem 
to have nearly the ſame relation to each other that theo- 
rems and problems have. Axioms being conſidered ag 
indemonſtrable theoretical truths, and poſtulara as inde- 
monſtrable practical truths, 


But others will have it, that axioms, or common notions 


See PRO. 
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are primitive, and common to all things partaking of the 


nature of quantity, and which therefore may become the 


: | g time, 
extenſion, weight, motion, &c. and that Poſtulata relate 


particularly to magnitudes ſtrictly ſo called, or to things 


baving local extenſion, ſuch as lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids; 
ſo that in this ſenſe of the word poſtulatum, Euclid, be- 
ſides axioms, or thoſe principles which are common to 
all kinds of quantity, has aſſumed certain po/7ulata to be 


granted him, peculiar to extenſive magnitude, Hence 


ſeveral of the principles aſſumed in his elements, and 
ranked among the axioms by the moderns are by Proclus 
ranked among the poſtulataz which has induced Dr. 
Wallis to judge, that the laſt of the two ſenſes given to 
the term peſfulatum is molt agreeable to the meaning of 
the ancient geometers. And thoſe who contend ſor this 
ſenſe of the word, add, that Euclid, in poſtulatiny to 


draw a right line from one point to another, does not 


mean that any man can actually do this, but only that 
it may be conceived as poſlible. So that ps/fulata are 


axioms no leſs than the other principles aſſumed in the 


elements of geometry, but axioms relating to a particu« 
lar ſubject, and not common to all. Wallis's Oper. vol. 
i. p. 667. 668. See PrINCiPLE, | - 


OS UULATION, PosTuLaT1o, in the Common Law, 


the nomitation of a perſon to a dignity in the church, 
to which, by the canons, he cannot be elected; as, tor 
want of age, of birth, becauſe already poil-ſſed of a 
benefice incompatible therewith, or for the like impedi- 
ment. | | 

Thus the formal election of ſuch a perſon being faulty, 
they are obliged to proceed by way of po/?ulation ; that is, 
the chapter beſceches the perſon to whom the confirma- 
tion of the eleQion belongs, to approve of it, though it 
be not canonical. See ELECTION. ; 


'The perſon to whom the ſupplication is made by the 


proteſtants in Germany, is the emperor; by the papilts, 
the pope. 

Wicquefort obſerves, that when a part of the chapter 
elects, and another poſtulates, the number of p, te 


mutt be twice as great as that of the electors, to bring 
the matter to a poſtulation. | 


POSTURES of the body. The continued unnatural poſtures 


of the body, are the occaſions of many very unhappy 
efteQs in the human frame; crookedneſs in ſhape is vey 
frequently the conſequence of them. _ | 

And it is no uncommon thing to ſce ſchool-boys, who are 
forced to be continually bending to write upon their knee, 
or upon a low form, very terribly afflifted by means of 
the compreſſion which that unnatural and continued 
poſture has given the lower mor of the breaſt and the vil- 
cera contained in the epigaſtrium; and particularly thoſe 
unhappy youths, who, from being ſhort-ſighted, are ex- 
poſed to a greater degree of ſtodping than the reſt, have 
been found terribly afflicted with diſorders of the breaſt 


and of the lower belly. 


On applying for relief in theſe complaints, the phyſician 
uſually forgets to enquire into the cauſe, and hearing no- 
thing of the continued bending poſture of the body, 
which is the occaſion of all the diſorders, the medicines 


he gives proves ineffectual with ſome, and with others 


reatly heighten the diſorder. ; . 

ut when the preſeriber will be at the pains of informing 
himſelf of the cauſe in theſe caſes, and forbid the con- 
tinuance of the poſture, which has been the ſole occaſion 
of them; nature alone will often make the cure, of 
not alone, yet 4 often with this caution the metho , 
will prove ſucceſsful, which were ineffectual, or ebe 
hurtſul without it. 
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| &zure-with regard to the eye, and of the ſeveral princi- 


ꝛts action is expreſſed. 


A good part of the painter's art conſiſts in adjuſting'the' | 


poſtures z in giving the moſt agreeable poſfures to his 
figures; in accommodating them to the characters of 


the reſpective figures, and the part each has in the action; 
and in conducting and purſuing them throughout. 


Poſtures are either natural, or artificial. 


PosTURES, natural, are ſuch as nature ſeems to have had 


PosTUREs, artificial, are thoſe which ſome" extraordinary 
views or occaſions lead us to exhibit. - Such, e. gt. are 


A painter would be ſtrangely puzzled with the figure | 


a view to in the mechaniſm of the body; or-rather, ſuch 
as the ordinary actions and occaſions of life lead us 
to exhibit while young, and the joints, muſcles, liga- 
ments, &c. are flexible. 1 


thoſe of our balance and paſture-maſters. 


of Clark (a famous pofture-maſter of Pall-mall), in a 


hiſtory-piece. This man, we are told in the Phitoſ. | 
Tranſ. had ſuch an abſolute command of his muſcles, &c. | 
that he could disjoint almoſt his whole body ; ſo that he | 


he impoſed on that great ſurgeon Mullens, who looked on 


bim to be in ſuch a miſerable condition, he would not 
undertake his cure. Though a well-made man, he would 


appear with all the deformities — hunch-backed, | 
| pot-bellied, ſharp-breaſted, &c. 


He disjointed his arms, 


| ſhoulders, legs, and thighs; and rendered himſelf ſuch an 
object of Pity, that he has frequently extorted money, in 


quality o 
minute before 


would make his hips ſtand a confiderable way out from 
his loins; and ſo high as to invade the place of his back. 
Vet his face was the moſt changeable part about him, and 


P 


ſhewed more poſtures than all the reſt. _ N 
OT, in our Old Writers, a head - piece of war. It is men- 
tioned ſtat. 13 Car. II. cap. 6. 5 


Pors, fre. See FIRE-pots. 
Pors, glaſs, See GLAss-pots. 
Por, hotch. See Horch pot. e 4 


Por, white. See WHITE. # W BYE 
POTABLE, potabilis, ſomewhat that may be taken, or 


The chemiſts talk much of potable gold, aurum potabile. | 
POT-ASHES are properly the lixivious aſhes of certain ve- | 


ſwallowed by way of drink. 
See AURUM, and Gol p. 


getables, uſed in the making of glaſs and ſoap. 


| gb &c. from its great uſe in glaſs-making. 


ot-afhes are alſo called cineres clavellati, and make the 


| baſis of ſalt of tartar, and moſt of the lixivial falts, as 


our chemiſts ſometimes manage them for cheapneſs. 
The Engliſh and Dutch make a conſiderable commerce 


of pot- aſbes, which they . from. about the Black 8ea; 
uſing great quantities thereo 


cloths, &c. thoſe aſhes being fqund excellent for ſcour- 
in | | | 


kinds of wood aſhes bought in all parts of the country, 


and mixed together, for the making of green-glaſs: or | 


more generally it denotes an alkaline ſalt, of that kind 


called the vegetable alkali, obtained from moſt vegetables | 


by burning or incineration. - 


' * 


The art of reducing vegetables to this ſtate is a very va- 
Juable one; the ſoap-maker, fuller, ſcourer, dyer, and | 
glaſs-man, as well as the chemiſt and apothecary, de- 


pending greatly on it in many particulars. . 
The authors who are farther to be conſulted in this caſe, 


are Glauber, in his Proſperity of Germany; but the | 
chemical foundation of the whole appears in Boerhaave's | 


chemiltry, and the papers of Stahl on this ſubjet. 
The wok common method of making pot-a/þ e 
ing large piles of wood, lixiviating the aſhes by boi 


be evaporated, and a reddiſh ſolid ſalt obtained, called 


not intenſe enough to fuſe it, is dephlogiſticated and ren- 


dered white. If any of it has been fuſed, it will have a 
greeniſh blue colour. | EO OT || 


Anotber method of preparing pot-a/h, and which may 


be conveniently uſed in a large manufaQtory of it, is | 


deſcribed by Kunckel. The aſhes of wood are put into a 


large tub, near the bottom of which is inſerted a cock ; | 
and to prevent the aſhes from filling up the cock, the | 


bottom is covered wich ſtraw and pieces of ſmall wood. 
Water is to be poured on the : ſhes, and the next day is 


to be let off through the cock into another veſſel. The 
aſhes may again be elixated with more water till all the 
ſalt be diſſolved. The weaker leys are to be poured on 


freſh parcels of aſhes till they can receive no more ſalt. | 


The ley is then to be evaporated in an iron pan, and the 
brown (alt is to be dephlogiſticated by calcination in a 


Vor. III. Ne 2 


a cripple, from the ſame company he had the | 
— in, in quality of a companion. He 


in the preparation of their 


Por- asRHEs is alſo a denomination popularly applied to all 


P 1 | 
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| furnace of oven wich a heat not intenſe enough to fuſe it. 
pal members thereof with regard to one another, whereby | 


Some perſons ſoak ſtra in the ley obtained by lixiviating 
wood-aſhes with water, and by drying dtd burning this 
ſtraw they obtain à ſalt without thi trouble of boiling 
the ley. But as por-a/h is made in various ways; of diffe- 
rent materials, there appear to be different kinds of it 


1 — different qualities. 


his ſalt has been made in New England in conſiderable 
quantities from rotten wood. What gave the occaſion of 
knowing it, was, that a white oak in that province de- 
cayed, and a' third part of its ſubſtance became rotten. 
This rotten part was tried to burn, and was found to turn 
almoſt wholly into à fine alkali ſalt, or po- ah, much 


 ffronger than that which is made in the uſual way. What 
was moſt obſervable in the making of this ſalt was, that 


while the wood was burning, it would melt of itſelf, and 
run down into hard lamps of ſalt; and this, none of the 
wood of the ſame tree, which was found, would do, but 


only the rotten part: and what was moſt rotten of all, 


yielded the greateſt quantity of ſalt; and that the moſt 
readily : whereas all the common alkali ſalts of wood, 
made by incineration, are blackiſh at firſt; and a lixi- 
vium made of them, although often filtered, will ſtill be 
of a brown colour, occaſioned by ſome of the charcoal 
of the wood fo cloſely united to the ſalt as not to be eaſily 


ſeparated from it. This alkali made from rotten wood 


was very white, even before ſolution ; and the lixivium 
made with it was not at all tinged with brown, but clear, 
like pure water, only a very ſmall quantity of aſhes ſub- 
fided to the bottom. The lixivium was eafily decanted 
from this, without the trouble of filtration; and, when 
evaporated to a dryneſs, left the ſalt perfectly fine and 
pure. In the making this ſalt, as the fire grows more 
intenſe, the wood is ſeen to run together in great lumps, © 
and bubble with a bifling noiſe. e 
The weight of the pot- 4h, prepared in the common way, 
is very inconſiderable, in proportion to the wood uſed; 
but in this, the ſalt nearly equals the whole weight of 
the wood. TE een TE 5 
In the common way of making the po-, the ſalt is 
never diſtinguiſned by the eye among the aſhes, nor even 


cCauſes them to run into lumps; but in this caſe the 


ſalt always runs into large lumps, and is as eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the aſnes, though white as ſalt of 
tartar of the pureſt kind would bee 


It is very certain, that rotten wood in many places has 
deen found, on trial, to yield much lefs ſalt than ſound 
Such are the aſhes of the herb kali, called alſo ſalt-yort, 


wood; but the ſound wood of this tree being tried, was 
found to yield no more ſalt than other wood, and con- 
ſequently much leſs than the rotten part of it. On ex- 
amining this tree on the ſpot, it was thought by good 
judges, that it had been at ſome diſtance of time ſtruck 


wich lightning, it being evidenfly torn from the top to 


the bottom: on that ſide where the decayed part ſepa- 


rated from the ſound, there had been a channel of about 


five inches wide all the way down; but this was cloſed 
over by ſucceeding bark, and ſhewed no trace of the ac- 
cident, till on examining underneath, where the tree was 
found black for ſuch a ſpace, and the bark not of a piece 
with the reſt, 1 5 | „ 
From this it may be conjectured, that the wood, having 
been for ſome long time, as till the growth of this bark, 
expoſed to the wind and weather, naturally became rotten 
from the wet it received; and that the lightning having 
penetrated the wood, had ſo altered and diſpoſed the 
parts and potes of it, that they atttacted and retained the 
nitrous ſalts of the air in great abundance, even as ſalt 
of tartar, and other the like ſalts do; which, as Glauber 
obſerves, will be reduced, in continuance of time, to an 
abſolute nitrous ſalt, and the quantity alſo conſiderably 
increaſed, | | . F | 


' The parts of this rotten wood were of a very different 

ling | | 
in copper-veſlels, decanting the lixivium when clear, and | 
boiling it in other copper-vefſels or pots, till the liquor | 


þ 


black pot. a/b, which by calcination in ovens with a heat | 


ſtructure from thoſe of ordinary wood in this condition; 
and though the lightning had not calcined it into a falt, 
yet it had, as appears, ſufficiently altered it to give that 
tendency to imbibe, and a power to retain the nitrous 
particles from the air, as well as the alkalies of vegetables 
8 calcined will do. | 


f it ſhould be objected, that nitre alone will not calcine . 
into an alkali, it is eaſily anſwered, that nitre with 


charcoal will; and the remaining wood might very well 
ſerve as charcoal in this proceſs. | Phil. Trani. Ne 366, 
p. 121. | | * : | | 
Some ſort of pot-a/hes have been found to contain a large 
quantity of ſea-ſalt, which is probably mixed with them 
by. the makers; not only as it is much cheaper, but as 
it makes them whiter, and more eaſily run into large 
maſſes, - Med. Ef, Edinb. Abr. vol. i. p. 165, Not. 


| The French have two kinds of pot-a/h, the produce of 


their own manufactures; the method of making which 
M. du Fay, of the academy at Paris, deſcribes in the 
following manner. 5 * | 

The firſt, which is the common or coarſer kind, is made 


12 M of 


tubes into buckets placed to receive theſe liquors. 


POT 


of the becch or elm, the firſt af gebich trees they: al- 
ways find to yield the largeſt quantity. kd 
They cut down the largeſt and .full-grown 
ſevering them into pieces of ten or twelye fect long, they, 
lay them together in form of a pile, and burn them toaſhes, 
in the open air. They gather up the aſhes, and make a 
very ſtrong lixivium of them in water; into this liquor 
they throw pieces of old rotten and ſpongy wood, which 
is, from. its texture, capable of imbibing a great quantity 
of humidity : they uſe ſo many of theſe pieces as are 
ſufficient to ſoak up the whole quantity of their lixivium. 
| When this is done, they dig a ſquare pit in the earth ; 


over which they lay ſome iron bars to ſuſtain a quantity | 


ol dry wood, to ſerve as fuel. When they have laid to- 
gether a ſufhcient quantity of this, they pile upon it the 


rotten billets which. have imbihed the lixivium; and when | 


| the dry wood underneath is ſet on fire, and heats the top 
of the pile, the lixivium loſes its water by the heat, and 
the ſalt contained in it is ſeen running down through, the 
fire, in form of a ſhower : this is received in the pit made 
on purpoſe for it. When all is melted out of the billets 
at firſt laid on, they bring others which the fire acts 
upon in the ſa 
is filled with pat- /b. 1 | 
When this is done, they remove the fire as quickly as 

they can; and with rakes clear the ſurface of the pot-a/> 

as well as they can from. pieces of charcoal and aſhes | 
which haye fallen into it: but, with all their care, they 
are not able to prevent a great deal, both of coals and 

aſhes, remaining in it; as is eaſy to conceive from the 


manner of the proceſs. The ſalt after this forms one 


| ſolid cake or maſs, and this they dig up out of the pit 


while it is yet hot; and barrel it up for fear of its receiv- | 


ing damage from the humidiry of the air, which it is very 


ready to imbibe. This is the French pot-a/b of the com- 


mon or coatſe kind. | 


Iba finer or purer kind is made of the ſame wood with 


the other, and the proceſs is conducted in the ſame man- | 


ner, ſo far as to the making of the lixivium; but when 
this is prepared, inſtead of ſoaking it up with rotten 
Wood, they pour it off into an iron caldron of. a large 


8” 


ſize, and evaporate it, ſtill adding more lixivium as the | 


former boils away, till they have employed all they have 
made; they then continue the fire till the whole humi- 


dity is evaporated: they then take the dry maſs of falt | 


out of the bottom of the veſſel, and put it into a furnace 
made with a cloſe arched top; by means of which the 
flame is reverberated from all parts upon the ſalt. They 
here give it ſo much fire as ſerves to calcine it to white« 
nels, and then the whole operation is finiſhed. | 
It is ſeldom, however, quite white: but uſually retains 

ſomewhat of the colour it had before its calcination. 
This the workmen ſay is owing to the nature of the wood 
the aſhes were made from. They ſay that thoſe trees 


which grow on the tops of high hills, yield a po- % of 


a pale blue colour; aud thoſe which grow in wet marſhy 


places, yield a reddiſh ſalt. Trees which have ſtood in | 
other ſoils and ſituations, they ſay, yield a white pot-a/Þ z | 


but they obſerve, that none yield it in fo large a quantity 
as thoſe which grow on the tops of mountains. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1727. | 


In France, and other countries where they make wine, 


they prepare a kind of pot- 4% in an eaſy manner from 


the lees of their wine. | 
In ſome parts of Germany, pot-a/þ is prepared from the 
fame wood of which charcoal is made. A number of 
tubes, made of plate iron, or of copper or braſs, are ſo 
diſpoſed in the pile of wood intended to be burnt into 
charcoal, that the water, acid, and oil, which are ob- 
tained in the ordinary method of diſtilling wood, ſhall, 
when ſeparated from the wood by fire, pals through theſe 


oil is then to be ſeparated from the acid liquor, which is 

afterwards to be boiled in copper or iron veſſels, and the 

reſiduum dried and calcined. By this calcination, the 
acid ſalt is alkalized. 

Some years ago Mr. Stephens, encouraged by the Society 
of Aris, &c. and by a parliamentary grant of 3000/. 
_ eſtabliſhed a manufacture of po- 4h in North-America, 
which produced ſuch as was ſo perfectly good as to an- 
ſwer in bleaching, and other uſes, the purpoſes of PEARL - 
ab, and which, at the ſame time, afforded a very large 

produce. 

But the very great degree of heat, which his proceſs re- 

quired, — —— the deſtruction of a very expenſive ap- 

paratus; and other cireumſtances concurred to diſappoint 
the hopes and check the ſpirit of the proprietors, The 
manufacture was, however, afterwards undertaken and 


oſecuted by others, | 
Mr. Stephens's proceſs was as follows: pieces of timber 


about eigbt feet long. were laid lengthways in heaps | 


trees, and 


me manner; and ſo on, till the whole pit 


— 
— 


— 


The 


— — 


eight inches of the grate. Draw them out whilſt red 


containing from three to ten of them, upon dry. ground, 


and the vacancies between them filled wit 


burning the bruſh and loppings with ot 


heap. . 


carry them to a houſe, 
wet them, till they are brought nearly to the con 
them in a heap, in which they muſt lie full twent 


to be more ſparing of water in winter, 
cloſer, and ſometimes wetting the top that it may never 


of carriage. The mouth of the aſh-hole muſt be cl 
ſtopped, by daubing the joints of the lid with . 
throwing a bank OT ſand or earth a 


with a falſe latticed bottom; firſt putting coarſe wheat or 


2 ſmall light rammer as tight as poſſible, without burſting 


aſhes,' for ſeveral other runnings, which will come of 


then heave out the aſhes, and charge the ſleeper afreſh. 


leys allo, till full, and draw off as before. If this weighs 


_ ciſtern into a veſſel, in which with every gallon of proof- 


"ley that is £ over proof, put fix ounces of aſhes; and if 


arch eighteen inches thick, and a floor laid with tiles on 


reach much beyond the middle of the floor, before it 


no more till the furnace. is cleared by driving the fire back- 


. ſtream off malted ſalts, which is po- ; to be broken to 


POT. 


'The, ſooner the timber.is burnt after felli e =: 
tter. In order to ſet fire to he heaps, he di 45 
lay embers on che bottom logs at each end; * 
her ſmaller woods 

d, top to top, and 
woods upon them 
the length of the 
8 the breadth of the 


As to the choice of the timber, old hollow tree 
dead, are beſt; pine, eypreſs, and cedat, 
tally rejected. As ſoon as the pile is burnt down he di 
rects to rake ſuch aſhes as lie round the outſide ds 4 | 
the middle, without adding any freſh. fuel or thront 
au any brands. In this ſtate the aſhes are to lie without 
ſtirring, till you can juſt bear your hand in them : then 
or under a ſhed, on a plank floor 


raiſed a little from the earth, and well jointed ; there 


ſiſtence 
and ram 
| 54 7 days, 
or eyen ſome months if it be thought proper; obſerving 


and ramming them 


to lay them lengthways on the groun 
as cloſe as a faggot, with the larger 
till_the heap is full four feet bigh: 

bruſh ſet againſt each other makin 


$, if not 
are to be to. 


of mortar in the firſt mixture of lime and ſand, 


become quite dry. ys 1 76 
Wood may alſo be burnt in a kiln, and chen it 


| ſt | 
cut into ſuch lengths, as beſt ſuit the kiln and t n 


be mode 


ü 8 gainſt it: keep th 
bed of the kiln filled with wood up to the lire, nap 
let it burn inceflantly, till the aſhes riſe within fix or 


hot, and in that ſtate ſprinkle them with ley, from four 
to ſix carats weight till they are made Camp ; then ram 
them as before in a heap by-themſelves. 

N. B. The caraQ weight is obtained by weighing a ſmall 
phial which holds about four ounces, filling it with wa- 
ter, and then weighing it; and dividing the weight of 
water into equal parts; and a caract is 115 of the 
The aſhes thus prepared are to be put in vats or ſteepers 


rye ſtraw about a foot thick on the lattice or grating ; on 
which put aſhes to within four or five inches of the top, 
ramming them all the way up, eſpecially at the ſides, with 


the vat. Form on the top of the ſteeper, a hollow baſon 
in the aſhes four or five inches deep, leaving the aſhes 
four or five inches thick on the ſides ; keep this baſon 
conſtantly filled with ſoft water in one ſteeper, till the 
aſhes will imbibe no more, which will be in twenty- 
four hours or more, according as it is rammed ; then 
tur the cock and jet off what ſhall be ſoaked through 
into the receiver or lower chamber of the ſteeper, and no 
more. Follow that ſteeper with freſh. water on the ſame 


in a few daye, till the liquor has neither ſme!) nor taſte ; 


Upon drawing off the firit running from one ſteeper, (ill 
another with aſhes as before, and put into its hollow at 
the top the ley ſo firſt run off, and the ſmaller or half 


eighteen carats or more, pump it into a ciſtern, as fit 
for uſe: if it be ſhort of that, paſs it on as half ley to a 
third ſteeper, and through freſh. aſhes till it becomes 
ſtrong enough. The ley muſt be conveyed from the 


ley mix three ounces of fine light wood aſhes ; and to the 
3 over proof, twelve ounces; increaſing or leſſening ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the ley. | 
For evaporating the ley, and melting the ſalt, heat a fur- 
nace conſtructed of mortar, made of loam, with an 


a layer of ſand an inch tbick, with neat joints, till you 
bring it very near a White heat, of which the {ide dours 
being red hot is a mark. This will take forty-eight 
hours, or more, if the furnace be. quite cold. Then 
through the cock of the veſlel, containing the ley, pa's 
the mixture by a funnel into the furnace; ſo as not '0 


cbanges from dark to bright red, letting the heat prevail 
towards front or back as you ſee necefſary. When the 
maſs begins to gather about the flues or in heaps, run in 
ward; In an hour or leſs there will iſſue out a red hot 
ieces as ſoon as cold, and packed in tight, cloſe calks ; 
ing in no reſpeAs. inferior to the beſt foreign aſh what- 
ever. See Mr. Stephens's Method and plain Fon 1 
1 i. makin 


ror 


| Pot-ajh. Atto 


The method of making the beſt. Ruſſia po-/her as it is 
deſcribed by fir Peter Warren, is as follows: the beſt 


' woods for this purpoſe are oak, aſh, poplar, hiccory, elm, | 


4 . 


bazle, and beech ; which muſt be cut from November 
to February, ſplit and ſtacked to dry. Afﬀter twelve 
months in warm open weather, it muſt be burnt on a 
brick heatth by a 3 fire in a kiln or cloſe place: the 


aſhes mult be ſifted through two ſie ves, one finer than |. 
the other, and then put up in brick troughs or wooden 


backs, covered with rain or river water, and remain, well 


maſhed and incorporated five months. Brick furnaces,, 


ſhaped like baker's ovens, muſt be heated with a ſtrong! 
fire of oak or aſh, burning night and day; the prepared 
athes muſt be gradually thrown on the fire, when they 


will run into metal like lead; nor muſt the fire go out | 
till the furnace is almoſt filled with por-a/hes. +The aſhes | | 
muſt then be broken to be taken ont, but the larger the 


pieces the better: they muſt be preſerved from the air in 
tight caſks, the large pieces by themſelves, and the duſt 
by itſelf, 


In Sweden they purſue the following proceſs :| the wood 


they uſe is beech or elder, of which they take the old | | 


and decayed trecs, cutting them in pieces, and piling 
_ theſe in a heap, in order to burn them to aſhes, upon 
| the ground, by a flow fire. They carefully ſeparate theſe 
| aſhes from the dirt or coals in them, which they call 


raking them; after which they collect them in baſkets of ; 


bark, to carry them to a hut built in the woods for this 
' purpoſe. Having made a part of theſe aſhes in the ſame ; 
manner as mortar is commonly made, they lay a row of 


gteen pine or fir-logs on the ground} which they plaſter | 


over with this paſte of aſhes; over this they lay an- 


bother layer of the ſame ſtraight logs of wood, acroſs. 


the others, which they plaſter over with aſhes in the ſame 
manner: thus they continue to erect a pile of theſe logs 


of wood by layer upon layer, and plaſtering each wich 


their paſte of aſhes, till they are all expended z when 
their pile is often as high as a houſe. This pile they ſet 


on fire with dry wood, and burn it as vehemently as they | . 


can; increaſing the fire from time to time, till the aſhes 
begin to be red hot, and run in the fire. Then they 


_ overſet their pile with poles as quick as they can; and | 
- while the aſhes are ſtill hot and melting, they beat and | 
_ clap them with large round flexible flicks made on pur- 

E, ſo as to incruſt the logs of wood with the aſhes, by 


0 
| which the aſhes concrete into a ſolid maſs as hard as ſtone, 
provided that the operation has been rightly performed. 

This operation they call walla, i. e. drefſmg. At laſt 
they ſcrape off the ſalt thus prepared, with iron inſtru- 


ments, and ſell it for pot-a/h, which is of a bluiſh dark 
colour, not unlike the ſcorre of iron, with a pure green- | 


1h white ſalt appearing here and there in it. 


Such is the account of this manufaCture, contained in an | 


academical differtation upon this ſubject at Aboe, in Swe- 
den, and communicated by Dr. Linnzus to Dr. Mitchell ; 
who obſerves, that all the pot-ah we have from Ruſſia, 
Sweden, and Dantzick, is exactly like what is here de- 


ſcribed, and ſeems to be made in this manner. Of theſe | 


the Ruſſia is the beſt, on account of the greater quan- 


. tity of {alt contained in it; which he ſuppoſes to be | 


partly owing to the ſuperior quality of their wood; and 
to their making the paſte of aſhes with ley, inſtead of 
water. Phil. Lranſ. vol. xlv. art. 11. p. 8414. 


The Ruſſia pot-afþ is dark coloured, hard, not eaſily de- 


liqueſcible, and contains (as Dr. Lewis ſays) more than 
half its weight of an earth unſoluble in water. 


| 
Scheffer, in the Swediſh Memoirs for 1759, ſays; that from 
| 106 lb. of Ruſſia por-a/þ he obtained 924 lb. of alkaline | 


ſalt, and 7+ lb. of neutral ſalts. Dr. Home found that 
Ruſſia pot-aſh contained a conſiderable quantity of quick 


lime. | 
From experiments made by Brandt (Mem. Swed. 1749), | 
and from the preference given to it by ſoap : boilers, it ap- 
pears to be more cauſtic, and more powerfully to diffolve | 
oils, than purer pot-a/þ rendered cauſtic by quick lime. | 
The neutral ſalts found in this pot-2/þ are chiefly vittiol- 


- ated tartar, and ſea-ſalt, with which latter ſalt it is fre- 
. quently adulterated to increaſe its weight. | 

Although very conſiderable quantities of pot-a/h (to 
the amount, it is ſaid, of no leſs than one hundred 
and fifty thouſand pound worth), are anually im- 
ported into this kingdom from Ruſſia, Spain, &c. we 
have ſome manufactures of it in our own: country; 
and if the art of making it were properly purſued, we 
might have many more. The method commonly prac- 


. tiled by the Engliſh manufacturers is ſaid to be as fol- 
lows: with the aſhes of fern, or wood of any kind, 


they make a ley ; for this purpoſe they have ſeveral vats, 
containing from: four to eight ſcore buſhels of wood aſhes, 
with under-becks; into theſe they tread down the aſhes, 


making Pet oh equal, if not ſuperior to the beſt Foreign 


— 


* 


= ä 


r 


it ſpoils their 


3. a >- 


particularly cold and the looſe wood-cock ſoil: and with 


this view the manufacture of por-a/h is principally un- 


dertaken in ſome parts of the kingdom. 


In the North of England they have a different method 


of reducing their KSIr to pot-a/h which they uſe for 
making alum. For this purpoſe they collect the ſea- 
weeds, dry them in the ſun, and burn them in a kiln, 


conſtructed of the ſtones found on the ſea- ſnore in a cy- 

lindrical ſorm, and about two feet or leſs in diameter. 
In this they firſt burn a ſmall parcel of the kelp, and be- 
fore it is reduced to aſhes they throw on more, till the 
kilo is full, or their materials are expended. This is ſaid 
to reduce the aſhes to a hard and ſolid cake, by the heat 


of the kiln and quantity of ſalt in the ſubſtance. em- 
_ which makes. what is commonly. called kelp- 
aſhes. 71 2 | | 

From the nature and qualities of pot-a/h, as well as from 
the different proceſſes uſed in the manufacture of it, it 


is inferred, that the difficulty in making it properly is. 
firſt to reduce the materials or cinders and aſhes, and at 


the ſame time to preſerve their volatile, ſulphureous, and 


exhalable acid parts, that are totally deſtroyed in ſuch a 
_ degree of heat; and, ſecondly, to calcine theſe aſhes 


ſtill farther, ſo as to flux their ſaks, and vitrify their ter- 
reſtrial parts, and at the ſame time to keep them fepa- 
rate from each other, or prevent their running into an 


indiſſoluble glaſs. To give pot-a/b ſome of theſe proper- 


ties ſeems plainly to require a degree of heat that will 


totally deprive it of others. The moſt likely way by 
which it may acquire all theſe properties is that of Swe- 


den already deſcribed. . 
[There is a kind of pot-ay>; commonly called bari/ha, or 
BARILLIA, imported from Spain, where it is manu- 
factured from a plant of the ſame name, called by ſome 
botaniſts facoides — flore candido, by Baubine 
kali vulgare, but by M. 
annuum, ſedi foliis brevibus, or Alicant glaſ5-wort. This, 
he ſays, makes the beſt ſoap; the fineſt glaſs, and is the 
beſt of any for bleaching. With us it is chiefly or only 
uſed for r ſoap ; and the manufacturers ſay 
oft, ſoap by making it curdle; which is a 
known effect of ſea-ſalt, ſo that the barilha is probably 
adulterated with fea-weeds, which contain ſuch a falt. 
A ſcheme has been lately in agitation for cftabliſhing a 
manufacture of this ſubſtance from ſalt. | 
There is another kind of pbt-4%, called RocueTT a, 


which is ſaid to be preferable to the barilha, eſpecially 


for making of glaſs. This is produced from the firſt and 
ſecond kinds of al; deſcribed by Proſper Alpinus, in 
his accounts of the plants of Egypt; the firſt of which 
is the above mentioned ficoide that grows in Italy and all 
over the Levant, and the other is peculiar to Egypt. See 


563: 


Juſſieu, tali Hiſpanicum, ſupinum, 


on this ſubject Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlv, art. 11. P. 641. 
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POT 


As to the origin of that fixed regerable alkali, called of b 


a/h, it is diſputed: whether it e 


s ready formed in vege- 


tables previouſly to their combuſtion, by which it, is 
obtained, but which only difengages ſubſtances which en- 


velope and diſguiſe itz or whether vegetables contain | 


only the materials proper-for its formation, which con- 


ſequently takes place in the act of burning, and whether“ 


it be, propetly ſpeaking, produced by fire. 


The author of the Chemical Dictionary, art. ALKALI, 
fixed vegetable, ſays, that the reaſons for and againſt theſe 


two opinions are ſo ſtrong on both fides, that there are 
grounds to believe both of them to be true; or, that the 


fixed alkali, obtained after burning a vegetable, did partly 
exiſt ready formed in that vegetable before it was burnt, 


and that the other part was produced by the very aCt.of 


combuſtion. The alkali prepared by the incineration of ve- 
getable ſubſtances, and by lixiviating and evaporating to 
dryneſs is far Trom poſſeſſing that degree of purity, which 
is always requiſite in exact chemical experiments. It is 
-almoſt always altered, 1. by ſome remaining inflammable 
principle, from which it may be purified either by calci- 


nation or applying to it 'a body on which it cannot act, 
and which has a ſtronyer affinity than itſelf with this in- 
flammable matter; 2. by a portion of ſuper-abundant | 


earth, which may be eaſily ſeparated from it by drying it 
once or twice, by ſolutions and filtrations ; 3. by the 
mixture of different ſaline matters, which can be ſepa- 
rated by no chemical proceſs but cryſtallization z 4+ by 
mixture with iron, for-purifying it from which no prac- 
| tical method is known. See Chem. DiR. ubi ſupra. 


We cannot cloſe this article without recommending to the 


notice of the public a curious diſcovery, and a diſcovery 
capable of being applied to very conſiderable and exten- 
ſive advantage, of a new and cheap method of procuring 


pot aſh : the diſcovery was made by Joſiah Birch, eſq. and | 
is now communicated with obſervations, in the Phil. Tran. 


vol. xx. part 2. art. 22. by Dr. Percival, well known for 


his attention to every improvement in uſeful ſcience. The | 


_ agriculture ſociety at Mancheſter, has long recommended 
the making of reſervoirs for the water which flows from 


dunghills in farm-yards, and applying this water as a | 


| manure; of which notice has been already taken under 
the article of MANURING of /and, Wt | 


try whether the dunghill water might not be converted 
into pot-afhes, 
tity of it, and burnt the reſiduum in an oven; the 
event ſo far anſwered his expectations, that he has ever 
ſince continued to prepare theſe aſhes, and to employ 
them in the operation of bucking : and with a liberality 
-which betokens true greatneſs of mind, he has now made 
this lucrative diſcovety public. 7 | 
The proceſs is extremely ſimple, and may be eaſily under- 
ſtood by viewing Tab. II. Miſcellany, fg. 31. in which 
No x repreſents the dunghill; 2, a ſough or drain round 
it; 3, a reſervoir for the dunghill water; 4, a well com- 
municating with the reſervoir, in which a pump is fixed, 


to convey it to N®, 7, which is a pan, in which the wa- 


ter is boiled to the conſiſtence of treacle, and afterwards 
burnt in an oven. The pan is made of iron plates, turn- 


ed up a little at the edges. To theſe are ſcrewed planks | 
of wood, in order to make it about twenty inches deep. 


From a quantity of muck water equal to twenty-four 
wine pipes full, the quantity of aſhes made was 9g cwt. 
1 qr. 12 lb. valued at two guineas per hundred; in the 


manufacture of which, allowing for every expence at- 


trending it, there is a clear profit of 15“. 4s. deducting a 
trifle for the wear of the pan and oven. Dr. Percival 


ſuggeſts, that this profit, conſiderable as it is, may ad- | 


mit of increaſe by future improvements: for in ſpring. 
and ſummer ſeaſons, the evaporation might be carried on 


without . aid of fire, by conveying the dunghill-water | 


from the reſervoir through proper fluices into ſhallow 

troughs or ponds, of ſuch extent as to afford a ſufficient 

ſurface for the action of the ſun and wind. Theſe might 

be covered in rainy weather with awnings of canvas, 

painted on the outſide black, and white on the inſide ; 

the former with a view to abſorb, the latter to reflect, 

the rays of light. 

From the experiments of Dr. Percival, it appears, that 
this pot-a/Þ is of a greyiſh white appearance, deliqueſces 

a little in moiſt air; but if kept in a dry room, near 

the fire, acquires a powdery ſurface. It is hard, and of 
a ſpungy texture when broken, with many ſmall cryſtals 


in it ſubſtance, The colour of its internal part is duſky | 
and variegated. To the taſte it is acrid, ſaline, and ſul- | 


phureous. It emits no ſmell of volatile alkali, either in 
a ſolid form, diflolved, or when added to lime-water ; 


neither does it communicate the ſapphire colour to a ſo- | 


lution of blue vitriol. Silver is quickly tinged black by 
it, a proof that it contains much phlogiſton. Ten grains 


neceſſary to produce the ſame hue, in a f. 


that this ſediment amounted to about two-thi; 
whole quantity of aſhes uſed. | | 
The ſame ingenious writer concludes with o 


pot aſb, for a ſolution of it, poured from its ſe 


not be applied w the manufact 
© uſed in the manner recommended by Macquer for Dyixc 


Wool and ſilks ; and that this manufacture inn! 2 
: the farmer for top-dreſfing for WI furniſh 


He accordingly evaporated a large quan- 


POT. 


of this p9t-a/3 required eleven drops of the weak f 

vitriol to ſaturate them. The like A SU 4 
tartar required, of the ſame acid, twenty-four n F & 
ſtrong efferveſcence occurred in both mixtures: fress 
former a ſulphureous vapour was exhaled. 
ful of the ſyrup of violets, dilated with an 
ter, was changed into a bright green colour 
of the ſalt of tartar; but ten grains of this 


* a 
ures; from the 


A tea ſpoon. 
ounce of wa. 
by five grains 
pot-aſh were 


milar mi 
Half an ounce of the pot 4% diſſolved entirely in half 


pint of hot water; but when the liquor was cot | 
purple ſediment ſubſided to the Waadt and e re? 


ds of the 


5 (mga > bſerving, th 
this pot-a/h is a true fixed vegetable alkali, 2 5 Fm 


putrefaction; that the quantity of alkali contained in 

may be eſtimated at one-third of its weight, bead 
white Muſcovy aſhes are ſaid to yield only one-ei hth. 
part ; that no quick-lime appears to be contained in this 


diment, : 
: that it 
arge purple ſedi- 
pot-afh ĩs lixiviated, might 
ure of Pruſſian BLUE, or 


remained clear, though long expoſed to the ai 
would be worth trying, Sbetder the large a 
ment, which ſubſides when this 


his garden | 
reat as nan, power? e 28 * 
pr. Watſon (the preſent biſhop of Landaff) ſuggeſts, that 
the inveſtigation of -a method of — 85 albaline | 


part from rock ſalt, would be a moſt ſerviceable diſco- 
very. We have inexhauſtible mines of rock alt in this 


country, which, (he obſerves). the proprietors can afford 
at ten ſhillings a ton. 


A ton of rock falt contains about 
half a ton of mineral alkali, which is for moſt. purpoſes 
far preferable to pot- ah. To thoſe who have leiſure to 
attempt ſuch a diſcovery, he gives the following hint: 
whether the alkaline part of rock ſalt may not be obtained 
by calcining it in eonjunction with charcoal in open fires ? 
His reaſon for this conjecture is founded upon the follow- 
ing experiment : upon burning ſea-wrack to a black coal, 


| | and ſtopping the proceſs at that point, he has obtained 
Mr. Birch, who carries on an extenſive manufactory near | 


| Mancheſter, and bleaches his own yarn, was induced to 


great plenty of common falt, but no mineral alkali from 
the black aſhes; though we are certain, that when 
the black aſhes are thoroughly calcined, or reduced to 
white aſhes, mineral alkali may be obtained from them. 


This makes it probable, that the common fait contained 


in the black aſhes of ſea - wrack, is decompoſed, and chang- 
ed into a mineral alkali, during the burning of the black 


aſhes, There are reaſons to ſuppoſe, that the cinder of 


pit-coal would anſwer the purpoſe better than charcoal. 
Chem. Ef. vol, bs P · 136, &c. | | 


POTAMOGETON, in Botany. See Poxp-weeg. 
POTAMOPITYS, in Botany, a name given by Buxbaum 


to a new genus of plants, ſomewhat reſembling the lim- 


nopeuce in its general external appearance; but greatly 
differing from that plant in its flower and fruit. 


The ſtalk is about four inches high, and is made up of 


_ ſeveral joints, fixed in the manner of ſo many cups one 


into another; the leaves ſtand in form of a ſtar, eight, or 
thereabout, at every joint: theſe are narrow at the lower 


part of the plant; but toward the top, they are broader, 


and ſtand fewer at a joint, ſometimes only two; the 
flowers grow out of the ale of the leaves, and are white 
and compoſed of ſour petals; diſpoſed in form of a croſs: 
they ſtand in a four-leaved cup, and have no pedicle ; the 
* occupies the centre of the flower, and is ſurrounded 


by four ſtamina; the ſeed-veſſels is round, divided into 


four cells, and filled with flender and lunated ſeeds. 
It flowers in May, and is common in the marſhy grounds 
in Thrace, near the Boſphorus. Act. Petrop. vol. i. Pb. 


243. | | 
POTATOES, the Engliſh name of the tuberoſe rooted, 


eſculent LYCOPER81CON or ſo/anum of botanical wri- 
ters. | 


The Engliſh name ſeems evidently formed from batatas, 


the Indian name of the ſame plant. 


This plant is ſaid to have been firſt introduced into our 
country from America, about the year 1623; and the 
cultivation and uſe of it have been very general for foity 
or fifty years paſt. Of this there are two varieties, one 
with a red, and the other a white root: that whoſe roots 
are red has purpliſh-flowers, but the white root has white 


flowers: theſe are ſuppoſed to be only accidental varia- 
tions, and not diſtinct ſpecies. 


The moſt advantageous way of propagating potatoes is 
the planting them at large diſtances, and digging or horſe- 
hoeing the ground ſeveral times between them. _ 

Mr. Tull gives an example of this, in which the hoeing 
ſucceeded much better than dung, and without the ex- 


pence of it. Ly” 


A piece 


| — 8 . 
| pP f O 14 
A ** * 


A piece of ground was platted with latter, the greater 


of it in the common way; but in one part, worſe 


Thad che reſt, they had been ſet at a yard diſtance every 
way. | Thereſt of the, ground was dunged; this poor part 


had no dung, but was ploughed deep at ſeveral times four 
different ways, ſo that the ground was ſtirred and broken 
- thocougbly: every where about the potatoes. The conſe- 

quence was, that though no dung was uſed here, and 

though the plants appeare 
| aug gr 4 cies ld greatly better than that of the 
other part of the fieid. The roots here were all large, 
and in the other parts of the field, where the dung had 
been uſed without ploughing, they were ſo ſmall, that the 
crop was ſcarce- wort AIP 


* 


h taking up. 


LS 


This is one of many inſtances of the no great uſe of dung- | - 


ing land, without properly ſtirring it up; and ſerves to 
prove, what the crops of corn and every thing elſe con- 
firm upon trial, that the ſtirring the earth ſufficiently, 
without any farther trouble, will anſwer better without 
any other manure, than all the manure in the world 
without it. goes or ns Be Ae een eee 
Ihe common way of planting potatoes is, either to plant 
the ſmall roots or offsets entire, or to cut the larger roots 
into pieces, preſerving a bud or eye to each: but Mr. 
Miller recommends ta make choice of the faireſt roots 
for this purpoſe, and to allow them a larger ſpace of 
ground both between the rows, and alſo between one 
plant and another in the rows. | 
The ſoil in which potatoes are b 5 
light ſandy loam, not too dry, nor too moiſt; which ſhould . 
be well ploughed two or three times, and the deeper it 


1 


is ploughed, the better will the roots thrive. | In the | 


ſpring, juſt before the laſt ploughing, a good quantity of 


rotten dung ſhould be ſpread on the ground, Which 


ſhould be ploughed in the beginning of March, if the 
ſeaſon be mild, or towards the latter end of the month, 
if there he: probability of froſt. In the laſt! ploughing the 
ground ſhould be laid even, and then the furrows ſhould 
de drawn at three feet diſtance from each other, and, 
about ſeven or eight inches deep. In the bottom of this 
furrow the roots ſhould be laid at about a foot and a half 
aſunder; then the farrow ſhould be covered in with the | 
earth. About the time when the thoots-are expected to 
appear above the ground, it ſhould be well harrowed 


over both ways in order to break the clods, render the | 
ſurface ſmooth, and-deſtroy the young weeds. The hoe- | * 
plough may be likewife introduced among the rows; 


and this operation thould be repeated twice, early in the 
ſeaſon before the ſtems of the plants begin to trail upon | 
the ground : and a hoe may be made uſe of to ſtir the 
ground and deſtroy the weeds between the plants in the 
rows. The havim of potatoes is generally killed by the 
firſt froſt in autumn, when the roots ſhould be taken vp, 
and laid by in a good quantity of ſand or dry earth, un- 
der ſhelter, where they may be kept both from wet and 
Crake © 0 | | | e 
Here we muſt not omit to mention a new kind of potatoe, 
firſt brought from America, which John Howard, eſq. 


(a gentleman well known not only in our own country, | 


but in moſt countries in Europe, for his zeal in viſiting 


the priſons of different nations, and promoting the great 


intereſts of hamanity), cultivated in 1765, at Carding- 


ton, near Bedford: he firſt ſet theſe potatoes in hil- | 


locks about ſix feet aſunder; and the produce from each 
cutting was about 26 to 274 lb. many of the ſingle pora- 
toes weighing four or five pounds each. In the following 
year he planted them in drills three feet aſunder, and three 
feet from each other, when their produce was from 22 
to Zolb. from each cutting, and the potatoes were more 
ſizeable for common uſe: and allowing the cuttings to 
weigh one ounce, the inereaſe was full four hundred fold. 
Having thus ſucceeded in his on attempts, he promoted 
the propagation of this ſpecies of 'potarie not only in his 
own neighbourhood, but in adjacent counties. 


The increaſe of this potatoe exceeds that of the common | 
ſort, at the moſt modetate and loweſt eſtimation on all 
ſoils, full three times, and in ſome eaſes at leaſt ſix times. 


This ſuggeſts an obvious advantage attending the culture 


of this potato, viz: that farmers, Who have not land na- 


turally rich, or who cannot ſpare much manure, may yet 


be able to cultivate this kind, and even with greater pro- 
fit than thoſe who raiſe the common kind on rich land. 
Beſides, as theſe potatoes grow cloſer together, and nearer 


the ſurface of the earth than thoſe of the common kind, 
the land may be more eaſily and effectually cleared from 
them, in order to make it fit for a ſucceeding crop of an- 
other kind. Hogs and cattle are likewiſe found to prefer 
them to the common ſort; and they are more nutritive 


than the others j being more ſolid and "ſweet, and con- 
taining more farina or flour. They ſeem fitted, therefore, | 


to anſwer the purpoſes of rearing, feeding, or fattening 
cattle and hogs. As an eſculent plant, they are alſo 


d much weaker than in the dang | 


found to thrive beſt, -is a | 


i e 5 0 
p 0 | 


_ worthy of cuſtivation. Wiſen boiled thore 
are equally well taſted and white with the co 7 
foes, though when under boiled, they Rave e of 
the Tweetneſs of the Jerufalem artichoke; ad retain their 
reddiſm colour, Whew? roaſted all allow them to be pre- 
* ferable to the comfnen kings. 
We ſhall ont obſerve, tat this Kind of poet has been 
brought over at different times, and cultivated, though 
in a very \mill degfee and pre fot curiolity than ble, 
in different egunties; particularly in Dorſetſhire and 
„00 939742 - v9” HIOTeyT - 
PoTaToEs,' Span , à n amie given to fevetal ſpecies of the 
CONVOLYOLUVS or bind-weed. © NE LS 
POTENT, or Porexte; it Herdlhy, a tetm for à Kind 
of a croſs, whoſe ends all terminate like the head of a 


cCrutch. Res ey 1 
. 47. ant 


ughly, they 


mmon Peta 


#4 


This is otherwiſe called the F- is re- 
preſented in Tab. II. Heraldry, fg. 47. 5 1 

le beareth ſable, a croſs potent, or, by the name 
Por ENT, counter- potent. See Gov Deny. | 


of Ain. 


ofent, 


| POTENTIA, Pow en, that whereby a thing is capable 


either of acting or being acted upon. See Powe. 
PoTEN T1A, to exif? in, is uſed among ſchool-writers to de- 
note that exiſtence which a thing bas in a cauſe capable of 
producing it, but which has not as yet actually produced 
it. In which it ſtands oppoſed to exiſtence in au... 
POTEN'TTAL, potentialis, in the Schools, is uſed to denote: 
and diſtinguiſh a kind of qualities, which are ſuppoſed | 
| to exilt in the body in potent ia only; by which they. are 
capable, in ſome manner, of effecting and imprefling on 
us the ideas of ſuch qualities, though not actually inhe- 
rent in themſelves, gr: 1 
In this ſenſe we fay, potential heat, potential cold, &c. 
Brandy and pepper, though cold to the touch, ate poten- 
tial Rott 3 7 | 
POTENTIAL cold is a relative term, by which we mean, 
- that ſuch a thing is not actually cold to the touch, but in 
its effects and operations, if taken inwardly,  _ 
This quality is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſize, ſhape, &c: 
of the component particles of a body, which give ſome 
check or retardation to the blood's motion, whereby it is 
leſs agitated, and upon which the ſenſible parts of the 
body are not fo brifkly ſtruck by it; the perception of 
which diminution or change of mot ion in the organs of 
feeling, 1s: called l. ; . 
Hence every thing that leſſens the blood's motion, with 
relation to the ſenſation before made, is cold; and ever 
thing which increafes it, may be called potentially bot. 
PoTENTIAL, in Medicine, &c. Cauteries are either actual, 
viz. a button of red-hot iron; or potential, as lime, and 


other cauſtic drugs: | 
POTENTIAL calcination, Ste CALCINATION, | 
PoTENTIAL is alſo uſed by ſchoolmen, for ſomething that 
has the quality of a genus. | . 
A potential whole is that which has its parts under it, as 
a genus has its ſpecies; to diſtinguiſh it from an aua. 
whole, which has its parts in itſelf 3 as a body compoſed 
of matter and form. 2 e ee, 
Grotius, with a view to this diſtinction, uſes the phraſe; 
potential parts of a ſlate, in oppolition to the ſubjeftive 
arts. aps ne] acts Cage os 
By potential, he means tho 


— 
. 


I, he ſe parts poſſeſſed of the ſove- 
reign power; by ſubjeQive, thoſe ſubject thereto, which 
eee ve 6 mL power, that ſeveral 
ecies are with regard to the genus whereof they are 
the ſubjective Parte be den e 4 I 18 3 
SGrotius maintains, that chough the ſovereign power be 
one and  indiviſible, yet it may have ſeveral potential 
parts: for, as in the Roman empire there have been tyvwo 
potential heads, the one ruling in the Eaſt, the otbef in 
the Weſt ; yet the imperial authority, all the while, ür gle 
and indiviſible; ſo is It poſſible, the fubjective parts com- 
bining to give away their ſovereignty, may not give it en- 
tire, but reſerve a patt of it for certain emetgencies. In 
which cafe the ſubjective part becomes potential and 
ps there are two potential parts, and yet the ſovereignty 
EE ee 
POTENTIAL, in Grammar, g 
of the moods of verbs. 4-64 an 
The potential mood is the ſame, in form, with the:ſub- 
junckive; but giffers from it in this, that it bath always 
implied in it, either po//unt; Volo, or debeo; as Foget, that 
1s, rogare poteſt, the man may aſk. 3 
It is ſothetimes called the permy/ive mood, becauſe . it of- 
ten implies a permiſſion or conceſſion to do a thing ; as 
babeat, valeat, di vat, cum illa. TLerent. 3 | 
POTENTILLA, in Botany, a name giren by many authors, 
to the argentina, or filver weed; and by ſome, with the 
addition of the epithet major, or the greater patentilla, 
to the ulmeria, or mcadow-{weet. See CI dBRTOII. 
POT ERII antiheficum. See ANTHHECTICUM 
. POTERIUM, burnet, ja Botany, a genus of the moncecia 


ives the denomination to one 


- 


Vor. III. Ne 280. 


12 N Pohhanaria 


1 P'O - if 


| Doljandrig claſs. (hs 'charaQers are, that it hath male 


and female flowers in the ſame ſpike 3 the male flowers 


have a ſout-leaved empalement, and one petal, which is |. 


eut into four parts : theſe are oval, concave, and perma- 
nent, and have a number of long hair-like ſtamina, 


terminated by roundiſh twin ſummits z the female flowers 


have alſo a four-leaved empalement, and one | wheel- | 


thaped petal, with a ſhort tube, cut into four parts at the 

brim; Theſe have no ſtamina, but two oblong oval ger- 

mina, with two hairy ſtyles of the length of the petal, 

- crowned by coloured pencil-ſhaped ſtigmas; the ger- 

mina afterwards become two bard ſeeds incloſed in the 

al of the flower. There are three ſpecies. 

e firſt ſort is the common ſmall hairy burnet, that 

ws naturally upon chalky lands in many parts of Eng- 

and ; of which there are two or three varieties. It is a 

rennial plant, the ſtalks of which riſe a foot and a half 

igh, branching out and terminated by long flender foot- 

talks, fuſtaining, each, an oblong ſpike of flowers, which 
are of a vurplith red colour, and appear in 

ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


This plant is propagated in gardens ; the young tender 


leaves are put into fallads, and the leaves are uſed for 


ccol tankards in hot weather. It is uſed in medicine, and 


reckoned to be cordial and alexipharmic. The powder | 


df the root is recommended againſt ſpitting of blood. 
For other ſpecies of burnet, ſee SanGursorBA. 


| Po#nun is alſo uſed by many for the prickly pimpernell. | 


See Buynet, SAXIFRAGE. | "2 

POTHOS, in Botany, a name uſed by Theophraſtus, and 
ſome other of the old writers, for the aquilegia, or co- 
lumbine. In the Linnzan ſyſtem it is a genus of the 


gynandria polyandria claſs. Its characters are, that it bas 


no proper calyx, but a ſpatha, the ſpadix of which is 
ſimple and covered; it has four petals, and four ſtamina 
and the fruit conſiſt of diſpermous berries. Thece are 
| ſeven ſpecies. | | 2 
pOTIN COBA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
call water-pepper, or the ſbarp arſmart. | | 
POTION, potio, a liquid medicine, in the quantity of a 
 _ draught, or ſo much as is to be taken at one time. 


A potion only differs from a JULEP, or a MIXTURE, in 


the quantity, as being confined to one doſe. 
There are purging potions, emetic 


rary, carminative, &c. potions. 
POTIRONE, in Botany, a name given 


roots of trees. They have alſo extended the name much 
- Farther, and uſe it for a ſort of touchwood, or rotten 
wood of the oak, an4 other trees common in the foreſts 


of thoſe countries, which ſhines in the night, and has 


the ſame ſmell with that fungus. 
POTITII, in Antiquity. See PinAR11, 


POT-METAL is formed of lead mixed with copper, in the 
proportion of one part of lead to four of copper. This 


metal is harder than copper, or even braſs. 


POTRIMPOS, the name gf an ancient Pruſſian idol, wor- 


ſhipped under oaks, and fo which human ſacrifices of ene- 
mies were offered. Mem. de V Acad, de Berlin, tom. ii. 


8. N | | 
* and Picolos were idols of the ſame kind. 


POTTERY, the art of making earthen pots and veſſels; 


or the manufacture of earthen ware. 


All kinds of pottery in general are made of clays or ar- | 
gillaceous earths becauſe theſe carths are capable of be- | 
ing kneaded, of eaſily receiving any forms, and of ac- | 


quiring much ſolidity and hardneſs by expoſure to the 
re. 


In the Mem. de Acad. des Scienc. de Pruſſe, 1749, 
there are ſome experiments ing to prove that the 
tenacity of clay is owing to ſome inflammable matter 


which is mixed with it, and which is eaſily conſumed in | 


the fire. But there are conſiderable differences in clays : 
- ſome, which are of the pureſt kind, reſiſt the moſt vio- 


| Tent fire, without receiving any other change than a con- 
ſiderable hardneſs ; others by expoſure to violent heat, 


acquire hardneſs equal to that of flints, and a compact 
gloſſy texture, but are unfuſible by the moſt intenſe fire ; 
which qualities they owe to ſome fuſible materials mixed 
with them, as ſand, chalk, gypſum, or ferruginous earth, 
which occaſion a partial but not a complete fuſion, An- 
other kind of clays is firſt hardened by fire, and aſter- 
wards completely fuſed. From theſe three die 
- three different kinds of pottery may be produced, Of the 
farſt kind are formed the large pots or crucibles, uſed 
in glaſs-houſes, &c. See CnucizLz. | 
Wich clays of the ſecond kind may be made crucibles 
and other potteries, commonly called ſtone- ware; which 


when ſufficiently baked, are very ſonorous, ſo hard asto | 


by the people of 
Burgundy to a ſtinking kind of fungus, found about the | 


— 


4 95 


June. The 4 


| which a good deal of fine white ſandy particle 
j termixed. The Engliſh ſtone-ware is compoſed of to- 


22 diaphoretic, | 
pectoral, cephalic, cardiac, ſtomachic, hyſteric, vulne | 


which the former fort, on account of thei 


tery is. ſlightly baked, and conſequently i 
- coarſe and — 


carefully finiſhed; and covered with a 


acquiring, by having been e 
the hardneſs of the beſt porcelain, while they are hot, 


the ſalt from falling upon the ware 
.to the ſurface of the ware, it forms that vitreous coat 


POT 
ſtrike fire with ſteel, capable! of 'containi 


r , 
not admit of, and reſiſt the action of nitr id wil 


ela; 
and other fluxes; provided that the fer ped , > oF lead, | 
ate formed is 


which the 

of good quality ; but their hai , 
denſity which prevent their ſudden — rhe — 
traction, by the haſty application of heat and cold, ren · 
der them liable to break in all operations where they are 
ſuddenly — mr to heat or to cold. With the fuſible clay 
may be made kinds of veſſels which ar 5 


HO e ch 
they require little be to bake them; for this kind of pu. 


| texture is 
generally covered with a 

or other liquids, would 
Some of this pottery, which is 


| white enamel, i 
called PEI x- ware. Other coarſer potteries of this Lind 


are glazed with GL Ass of j lead, mixed with metall 
calces, or fuſible — earths, from which ＋ 
ceive various colours. See GLAZING. 


There is alſo a kind of pottery made of white clays, 


i rous. 'Theſe are 
glazing, without which water; 
paſs through their pores, 


or of ſuch as whiten in the fire, the ſurface of which ig 
vitriſied by —_y into the furnace, when the ware is 


ſufficiently baked, ſome common falt and ſalt-petre, 
The French ſtone-ware is formed of a whiti 


$ is in- 


baceo · pipe clay, and ground flints. The uſe of the 
flints is to give ſtrength to the ware, ſo that it ſhall pre- 


ſerve its form during the baking z whereas veſſels made 


of clay alone, although unfuſible by fire, and capable of 
xpoſed to an intenſe heat, 


are ſoft, fink by their weight ſo ns to loſe the form given 
to them, This ſtone-ware is glazed by means of com- 
mon ſalt only, without any mixture of nitre; and the 


glazing has not the beauty or ſmoothneſs of good vitre- 
_ ous glazings. 1 55 ee 


The flint, or white ſtone - ware, is made in Staffordſhire, 


and other places in the following manner. Tobacco- 
pipe clay, which they have from Dorſetſhire, is beat 
much in water; by this proceſs the finer parts of the clay 


remain ſuſpended in the water, whilſt the coarſer ſand, 
and other impurities, fall to the bottom. The thick li- 
quid, conſiſting of water, and the finer parts of the 


clay, is farther purified, by being pafſed through hair and 


lawn ſieves of different degrees of fineneſs; the clay is 


then ſufficiently prepared to be mixed with powdered 
flint. They uſe annually in Staffordſhire about five thou- 


ſand tons of flint, which they have from Hull. They 
were formerly accuſtomed to grind theſe flints with moor- 


ſtone or granite, but of late years a large bed of cyerT 
(a ſpecies of flint) has been diſcovered near Bakewell in 
Derbyſhire, and the Staffordſhire and Yorkſhire potters 


prefer it to moor-ſtone for grinding theſe flints; it is 
very hard, and, being itſelf of the nature of flint, the 


arts of it which are worn off and mixed with the flints 
_— do not vitiate the quality of the flint-powder. 


en the flints have been properly calcined and ground, 
they are ſifted in water, till the water is, as near as may 


be, of the ſame thickneſs as that in which the clay is 


ſuſpended; then the liquid clay and flints are mixed to- 

| — in various proportions, for various wares, and left 
do ſet 3 the mixture is then dried in a kiln, and being at- 
terwards beaten to a proper temper, it becomes fit for 
being formed at the wheel into diſhes, plates, bowls, &c. 


When this ware is to be put into the furnace to be baked, 
the ſeveral pieces of it are placed in caſes, made of clay, 
called $EGGARs, which are piled upon one another in 


the dome of the furnace a fire is then lighted, and 


when the ware is brought to a proper temper, which 


| happens in about forty-eight hours, it is glazed by com- 


mon ſalt. The ſalt is thrown into the furnace (through 
holes in the upper part of it), by the heat of which it 1 
inſtantly converted into a thick vapour, which, circu- 
lating through the furnace, enters every ſeggar, through 
holes made in the (ide (the top being covered, to prevent 

„ and attaching iiſelf 


upon the r which is called its glaze. This very 
curious method of glazing earthen ware, by the vapour 
of common ſalt, was introduced into England from Hol- 
land: at leaſt it was introduced from thence into Staf- 
fordſhire, about eighty years ago, by two Dutchmen. 


Another kind of ſtone-ware, called the ye//ow, or ques 
ware, is made in England, and lately much uſed. 
compoſed of the ſame materials as the former, 


It is 


a leis proportion of flints, as it is to be expoſed to 3 leſs 
violent heat than the former ware; the vitreous glazing 


with which it is covered not being capable of ſuſtaining 


ſuch heat. hs colour is leſs white than that ef the Lock 


ng all liquids, 


clay, in 


but with 


por 


mr having 2 Jello wiſh tinge; but this were ie örekerted 


at 
on account of the fmovthneſs of its glazing, and neat» | 


- neſs of its forms. 


The ſtone-ware is proweny made of four meaſured of li- | 


- quid flint, and eighteen of liquid clay the yellow ware 


| Has a greater proportion of clay in it ; in ſome manuface | 


_ tories they mix twenty, and in others twenty-four men» 
a foes of clay with four of flint. Theſe — if 
eſtimated by the weight of the materials, would probably 
give for the former ware about three hundred weight of 
clay to one hundred weight of flint, and for the latter 
ſome what more clay; but the proportion for both ſorts 
of ware depends very much on the nature of the clay, 
' which is very variable. The yellow glaze is made by 
mixing together in water, till it becomes as thick as 
cream, a hundred and twelve pounds of white lead, 
' twenty-four pounds of ground flint, and fix pounds of 
ground flint-glaſs. Some manufacturers leave out the | 
glaſs, and mix only eighty pound of white lead with 
twenty pounds of ground flint. The ware, before it is | 
glazed, is baked in the fire, by which means it acquires 


_ # property of ſtrongly imbibing moiſture ; it is, there- | 


fore, dipped in the liquid glaze, and ſuddenly taken out, | 
the glaze is imbibed into its pores, and the ware pre- 
ſently becomes dry; it is then expoſed. a ſecond time to 
the fire, by which means the glaze, which it had im- 
bibed, is melted, and a thin glaſſy coat is formed upon 
its ſurface ; the colour of the coat being more or leſs 


33 according as a greater or leſs proportion of lead 


When vitriſied with flints, may be wholly changed by 
very ſmall additions of other mineral ſubſtances z e. g. 
the beautiful black glaze, which is fixed on one ſort of 


the ware made at Nottingham, is compoſed of twenty- | 
one parts by weight of white lead, of five of powdered | 


flints, and of three of marcaſite. See GLAZING, | 
This kind of pottery, as well as the extenſion and appli- 
cation of the manufacture to a variety of curious com- 
poſitions, ſubſervient not only to the ordinary uſes of 
life, but to the arts, antiquity, hiſtory, & c. have been 
lately proſecuted with ſingular ſkill and ſucceſs by Meſlrs, 
Wedgwood and Bentley; whoſe various manufactures, 
intended both for ornament and uſe, are well known. 
See PORCELAIN x. | 
The wheel and lathe are the chief, almoſt the only, in- 
ſtruments uſed in pottery; the firſt for large works, the | 
ſecond for ſmall; though in reality, they are much the 
ſame as to the manner of uſing them. | 4 


1 


The potter's whee/ conſiſts principally in its nut, which is 3 


a beam or axis, whoſe foot or pivot plays perpendicularly 
on a free- ſtone ſole or bottom; from the four corners a- 
top of this beam, which does not exceed two feet in 
| height, arife four iron bars, called the ſpokes of the 
wheel ; which, forming diagonal lines with the beam, 


deſcend, and are faſtened at bottom to the edges of a | 
| DARACH, by writing-maſters, which being rubbed on the 
e fellies of a coach-wheel;z except that it has nei- 


| . wooden circle, four feet in diameter, perfect 
like th 

ther axis nor radii, and is only joined to the beam, which 
| ſerves it as an axis, by the iron bars. The top of the nut 


is flat, of a circular figure, and a foot in diameter : on | 
this is laid a piece of the clay, or earth, to be turned and | 


faſhioned. 

The wheel, thus diſpoſed, is encompaſſed with four ſides 
of four different pieces of wood, ſuſtained on a wooden 
frame; the hind- piece, which is that whereon the work- 
man ſits, is made a little inclining towards the wheel; 


on the foce-piece are placed the pieces of prepared earth: 
laſtly, the ſide- pieces ſerve the workman to reſt his foot | 


againſt; and are made inclining, to give him more or leſs 
room according to the ſize of the veſſel to be turned. 
By his fide is a trough of water, wherewith from time to | 
_ he wers his hands, to prevent the earth's ſticking to 
To uſe the wheel. The potter having prepared his clay 
or we and laid a heed er it, ſuitable to the work he 
intends, on the top of the beam, fits down; his thighs | 
and legs much expanded, and his feet reſted on the ſide- 
ieces, as is moſt convenient, | 


n this ſituation he turns the wheel round, till it has got | 


the proper velocity ; when, wetting bis hands in the wa- 
ter, he bores the cavity of the veſſel, continuing to 
widen it from the middle; and thus. turns it into form, | 


turning the wheel afreſh and wetting his hands from time | 


to time. | | 
When the veſlel is too thick, they uſe a flat piece of iron 


with a hole in the middle, and ſomewhat on one | 


edge, to pare off what is redundant. Laſtly, when the 
veſſel is finiſhed, they take it off from the circular head 
by a wire paſſed underneath the veſſel. | 
The potter's lathe is alſo a Rind of wheel, but much Gm- 

ler and lighter than the former. Us three chief mom- 


*. 


10 bers are dm iron beam or ait, three feet and a half high; 
and two inches in diameter a little wooden wheel all of 
a piece, an inch thick, and ſeven or eight in diameter, 
plated horizontally atop vf the beam, an ſerving to form 
the veſſel on ʒ and another larger woe len wheel; all of 


rizon The beam or axis turns by a pivot at bottom, in 
The workman gives the motion to the lathe with his feet, 
by puſhing the great wheel ulternately with each foot; 
ſtill giving it a greater or leſſer degree of motion, as his 
work requires. | FFF 
They work with the lathe, with the ſame inſtruments, 
and aſter the ſame manner, as with the wheel. 


than forming the body of the veſſel, &c. the feet, han- 


ings, being to be made and ſet on by the hand: if there 
be any ſcuipture in the work, it is uſually done in earthen 
or wooden moulds, prepared by a ſculptor, unleſs the 
potter have ſkill enough to do it himſelf; which is very 


o 


baked and glazed, or varniſhed. Fat 
PoTTERr, for the Chineſs. See PoRcELain. 
POTTLE, an Engliſh meaſure, containing two quarts. 
Two of theſe poitles, in the liquids, make a gallon ; but 
in dry meaſure three go to a gallon. 


POUCH, in the Military Art, is a ſquare caſe or bag of 
as been uſed. The yellow colour, which lead gives, | 


leather, with a flap over it, hanging to a buff ſhoulder- 
the. infantry, uſed for holding cartridges. The car- 
light as poſſible, with thirty-ſix holes in each, in order to 


which, by blowing up, have occaſioned miſchief and 
POUCH, /bepherd's, in Botany, See My | 

{'s, in Botany, See Map-wort. 
POUDER. Ber es IE. 
Pie POUDER court. See Pie powder Coun. 
POUDRE des Chartreux. See KErMEs mineral. 


alſo CATAPLASM. WP 
POULTRY. See FowL.. 2 "TIO 5 
POUNCE, among Artiſcers, a little heap of charcoal duſt, 


ed in a work, in order to mark the lines or deſigns there= 
of on a paper placed underneath; which are to be after - 
wards finiſhed with a pencil, a needle, or the like. 

The word is formed from the French ponce, pumice-/tone ; 
| 2 wy anciently uſed pumice-itone powdered for 
is purpoie. | 147 5 | | 
Pounce 18 much uſed, by embroiderers, to transfer their 
patterns u 
times alſo by engravers ; and a kind made of gum s AN- 


paper, makes it leſs apt to imbibe the ink; it is therefore 
uſed in this manner by thoſe who are curious in the art 
of the pen, by. which means the writing appears more 
reciſe, ſharp, and determinatee. 
he varniſh-makers alſo uſe to diſſolve it in oil of tur- 


which mixture is produced a kind of liquid. varniſh. 
PouncEes, in Falconry, the talons or claws of a bird of 


prey. ORE, e 
POUND, libre, 2 weight of a certain proportion, much 
uſed as a ſtandard for determining the gravitics and quan- 


tities of bodies. 8 
The wand is derived from the Saxon pund, or pond, pondus, 
Wes got. 


We have two different pound: in England; the pound troyy 


and the pound auoirdupais. See WEIGHT. 
For the ſeveral Pouups of the ſeveral cities and countrics, 
their rden, reduct᷑ ion, diviſion, &c. ſee WRIHr. 


PounD, Sce-L1BRrA. | ; 
PouND alſo denotes an imaginary money uſed in account- 
ing ; containing more or leſs, according to the ſeveral 


Thus in England, we ſay, 'a pound fterling; in France, 
a pound, or 

Flanders, a pound, or livre de gros, &c. 

The term took its riſe hence; that the aricient pound ſter- 


et each penny being equal to five 
Iver. weighed a pound troy. | | 
The pound Rerling, or Engliſh pound, contains twenty 
ſhillings, the ſhilling twelve pence, and the penny four 
things. Anciently there were three ways of paying a 
pound of money into the exchequer. 1. The payment of 
a pound de numero, which was juſt tweniy ſhillings in 
tale. 2. Ad ſcalam; which was 6d over and above the 


ours, the pound of 


i» 


+ 


9 


20. 


a piece, three inches thickz and two of three feet broad, 
faſtened to the ſame beam at bottom, patallel to the ho- 


But neither the one, nor the other, ſerve for any more 


dles, and ornament, if there be any, beſide the mould- 


rare. The ſeveral productions of the potter are then 


belt of about three inches broad over the left ſhoulder of 
TRIDGE-boxes within the pouches ſhould be made as 


prevent the addition of boxes to buckle round the waiſt, 


POULTICE, or PoULT1s, a form of medicine, called © 


incloſed in ſome open ituff, to be paſſed over holes prick- 


their ſtuffs ; by lace - makers, and ſome- 


pentine, or in linſeed oil, ot in ſpirit of wine; from 


names added to it, and the ſeveral countries it is uſed in. 


iure Tournois and Pari/is in Holland and 


ling, though it only contained 240 2 as ours does; 
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281. 3. Al panſam ; which; was 
of twelve ounce s: 
Pov, French. Zre Iry AR an 
The Pound, or libre de gros, of Heltänd 
20 ſhillings gros, 
is equal to ſix florins, the florin' 
nois; ſuppoſing the 
pence gros for à Fretit 


OU 
giving he fal vet 


id ai teilen: 
Deer 
i»: —— 
and the ſnitling into 12 pente gros. It 
— ids ſols Tour- 
—— on the footing of 100 
own of 3 livres Tournoisy ſo 


f. | 


W445 
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"Tr 
that the pound gros amounts to 10 ſhillings arid TT perce 
farthing ſterling. The pound gros of Flanders and Bra- 


bant is divided like that of Holland; and like that, too, 


is equal to fix florins; but the florin is equal to 25 ſols 
Tournois; fo that the Flanders pound is equal to 7 livres, 


10 ſols Tournois, or 115. 34: ſterling. See Corn, 


Merchants, factors, bankers, &c. uſe characters, or ini- 


tial letters, to expreſs the ſeveral kinds of pounds of ac- | 
count: as L. or L. St. pounds ſterling 3 L. G. pounds | 
gros; and L. or B. ton pounds Tournois. | 
PouND nails. * 8 ; 
PovnD, parcus, is alſo an incloſure, or ſtrong 
|  eattle diſtrained, or caught in any treſpaſs, are put, till 


See NAILS. 


they are replevied, or redeemed. 
The pound is either overt, or covert and cloſe. 


PounD overt is an open pound, built upon the lord's waſte z 


and thence alſo called the /ord's pound, becauſe He pro- 
vides it for the uſe of himſelf, and his tenants. 5 


Pound overt alſo includes back- ſides, coutt- yards, paſture- 


grounds, or any place whatever, to Which the owner of | 


the benefit of the tenants, that they may know where to | 
find and replevy the diſtreſs. And by tat. Geo. II. cap. 


beaſts impounded may come to give them meat and drink, 
without offence or treſpaſs. ed, ee 
By ſtat. 1 & 2 P. & M. cap. 12. no DIST 


leſs to a pound overt within the ſame ſhite, and within 
three miles of the place where it was taken. This is for 


19. which was made for the benefit of land-lords, any 
perſon diſtraining for rent may turn any part of the pre- 


miſes, upon which a diſtreſs is taken, into a pound pro| 


hac vice, for ſecuting of ſuch diſtreſs. If a live diſtreſs 


in both theſe cafes the owner, and not the diftrainer, is 


of animals be impbuſnded in a com ton pound overt, the | 
owner muſt take notice of it at his peril; but if in any 
ſpecial pound overt, ſo conſtituted for this particular pur-| 


pole, the diſtrainer muſt give notice to the owner; and 


bound to provide the beaſts with food and neceſſaries. 


treſpaſs or offence; as ſome cloſe houſe, caſtle, fortreſs, 


&c. Sh & | 
If a diſtreſs of animals be impounded in-a pound covert, 


as in a ſtable, or the like, the land- lord or diftrainer mbſt | 
feed and ſuſtain them; A diſtreſs of houſhold goods, or 


other dead chattels, which are liable to be ſtolen or da- 


maged by weather, ought to be impounded in a pound 


covert, elſe the 


P 


the part 
diſtreſs 


quences. 1 


break the pound, and take away the diſtreſs; if he doth, 
iſtraining may have his action, and retake the 
herever he finds it; and for pound breaches, &c. 


a writ de Parco'frafo may be obtained, or an action on 


the cafe lies, whereon treble damages may be recovered, | 


if the diſtreſs was taken for rent. 1 Inſt, 161. 2 W. & 
„ woos wh * 

Alſo it is ſaid, that all pound breaches may be enquired of 
in the ſheriff's turn, as they are common grievances, in- 


contempt of the authority of the law. 2 Hawk. P. C. 


PoUND land, of old extent. See LI BR ATA frre. 


POUNDAGE, a ſubſidy 


ner of merchandize imported or exported, by all mer- 
chants, natives, denizens, and aliens. This, together 
with that of TONNAGE, was at firſt granted, as the od 


ſtatutes (and particularly 1 Eliz. cap. 1 9) expreſs it, for 


the defence of the realm, and the keeping and fafe guard 


of the ſeas, and for the intercourſe of merchandige 


ſafely to come into and paſs out of the "ſame; It Was at 
firſt granted, as well as that of tonnage, only for à ſtated 


term of years, as for two years in 5 Ric. II.; but in| * 


Henry the Fifth's time, they were granted him for He by 
© a ſtatute, in the third year of his reign ; and again to 


Edward IV. for the term of his life alfo ; ſince which 
time they were regularly granted to all his ſucceſſors for | 
- life, till the reigh of Charles the Firſt; in bis time they | 


were uncoriſtitutionally levied and taken for fifteen years 


Without conſent of parliament z but by 16 Car. I. cap. 


"duty was granted to Charles II. for life, See Cus- | 


8. the king renounced all power in the crown for levy- 


ing the duty of tonnage and poundage, without the ex-“ 


preſs conſent of parliament. Upon the Reſtoration this 


TOM. . 


place, where | 


REss of cattle | 
can be driven out of the hundred where it is taken, un- 


diſtrainer muſt anſwer for the conſe- 


UND breach, in Law. If a diftreſs be taken, and im- 
pounded, though Without juſt cauſe, the owner cannot 
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granted to the king upon all man- 
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b-It im called yv mixe; becauſe fixed-atithe bilo 
Pp eo | | the rate of ſo Mu- 
per pound zi wit wnehilling'inevery 2 ly woch 
one ſtulling mord. 5 
PO UNDER, in Axtillery, is bſcd+to; ſpeci 
über: thug) a.twenty-four-prandeny ia 


N t; 
PO 
ies ou river pres citiei, &er' in aw, an 


into the ditehes or places near ſuch c 


Poux ſeiſer terres la femme que tient en dower, 


: IV. D. 174. | 
POURALLEF. See PukLUE. 
POURANAM. See Viepam. | 


P 
| POURPRESTURE, or PuRRESTURE, 


Pourpreſture againſt the king, Lib. 


OU 


cuſed, &ce. | 
Many of the nobility 


a herald! 64 | 


p00 


1 


” ny Sg pounti, or w . 
gliſh commodities expoited b _y 
#01; 154997 5 9 51 18 on" T 83 5 

f a certain Tas 
qevetve, or a fixe 


ſhillings ; and for En 


\ * 


Porender, are thoſe pieces whoſe, balls w 


twelve, or fi pounds. See Guns; i Y64% 41 5 
OU P. See ame d gien 44 44 4 171 bog 1 
A 5 | : on - LIST EL, Ly 
UR fair proclaimer, que nullrinjett fines bit ordure; en 


ancient writ, 
or town, te- 
that none eaſt fir 
ty or town, to the 
here already; to re- 
he ſtatute 12 Rich. II. 


directed to the mayor or bailiff of a city 
. quiring them to make proclamation, 


nuſance thereof; and if any be caſt t 
move the ſame, It is founded on't 


70 : lit Mace 3 
Ancient writs whereby the king ſeized the land which 80 
wife of his tenant in capite had for her dowry, after hi 

deceaſe, if ſhe married without the king's leave ; by 855 


tue of the flatute of the king's prerogative, Cap. 3. F. 


OUR; PART IE, or Poux-PAR Tx, in Laub, a term uſed 
in oppoſition to pro indiviſo ; denoting the 
of an eſtate held in common by parceners 
partition allotted to any of them, 

To make pour partie, is to divide and ſever the lands that 
fall to parceners ; which, before partition, they held 


thare Or part 
which is by 


jointly, and pro indiviſo. 
URPRE. See PURPURE. l 
ourpreſiurn, in 
Law, is defined by Glanville to be, bf yo 55 gt 
unjultly occupied, that properly belonged to the king; as 
is the cafe in the encroaching on his grounds, obſtruct. 
ing the highways, diverting public rivers from their pro- 
per courſe, or building any thing over the. high ſtreets of 


a city; and, in the general, where any thing is done to 


the prejudice of the king's tenements, highways, or ci- 


+ Eb, >=: 9 
Crompton in his Joriſd. ſays, pourpreſture is properly 


when a man takes to himſelf, or encroaches any thing 
which he ought not; whether it be in juriſdiction, in 


bez th f. n land, or in franchiſe ; and generally, where any thing is 
Pound covert, or cloſe, on the contrary, is ſuch a one as | 
the owner cannot come to, for the ſaid purpoſe, without 


done to the nuſance of the king's tenants. 
Some authors divide pourpreſ/ture into three kinds: the 


firſt againſt the king, the ſecond againſt the lord, the 


third againſt a neighbour. e 1 
. ; Nig. in Scacc. fol. 38. 
is that happening through the negligence of the ſheriſſ, or 


the long continuance of wars, &c. when thoſe that have 
lands near the erown-lands, incloſe part of them, or lay 


them to their om. | 
Pourpreſture againſt the lord is when the tenant negleQs 
to perform what he is bound to do for the chief lord, or 
deprives him of his right, WE Set tn ee 
Pourpseſiure againſt a neighbour is a_nuſance againſt a 
neighbour, &c. mentioned in the Monaſt. tom. i, 
UIVANT, or Pu&svivanT, from the French 
pourſutyre, to purſue, a meſſenger, anciently attending 


the king, in bis wars, or at council table, or in the ex- 


chequer, to be diſpatched upon any occaſion, or meſlage: 
as, for the apprehenſion of a perſon ſuſpected, or ac- 


| too had their pourſuivants; a knight 
banneret was allowed a porrſuivant, with the coulent of 


Upton, De Be Militari, calls the pourſuivants, milites 


. linguares ; becauſe, ſays he, their chief honour was in 
cuſlodiu ling. 3 


24 


He divides them into foot and hor 
equitantes & proſecutores. i ; 
Thete were 'afo*'potiy/uivants particularly employed in 
martial cauſes; called oO W gi 


ſe pour ſuivants, enrſores 


PoyRSUVANTS ararms,'a term anciently applied to gen- 


tlemen who attended the heralds, and aſpired to their ot- 
ſice ; to Which'they could not riſe, till after ſeven years 
4 prehticeſhip-paſfed in this quality, Sec HERALD. 
hey were entirely dependent on the heralds, and aſſiſted 
at their chapter; officiating for them in preparing aud al 
ſigning tdatuaments, and all other parts of their miniſtry. 
They were baptized, at ſolemn feaſts, with ſome gallant 
name; as Jolicœur, Verluiſant, Sanſmentir, &c. 
Their eoats of arms were different from thoſe of ihe he- 
ralds, and they bore plain ſtaves, without ornament. | 
Of che great number of pourſuivants anciently on foot, 
there are now only four remaining; viz. blue-mantle, 
rouge- croi , roupe-dragon 


. 


and porteulliec; who are the 


loweſt order of officers belonging to the college of oy 
al- 
ling 


Their buſineſs is, to attend with the heralds in marl 
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ling arid ordering public ſolemnitits, fun interyiews, | as improper inefficacious ingredients; 4nd the whole 
branches Geo + = 0 Ss „ „ Mok. | Ordered to be kept aſſo without the henbur, and called by 
Stow, ſpeaking of Richard the Thirds end, bas theſe | the name of pulvis e chelis daneror um cubtpeffrub, the name 
Fords: His body * z naked to the ſkin; ot ſo much | 1 
* 28 one clout about him; and Was truſſed behind a peur - | POW DER, carninatius, is made by reducing half an ounce 
4 ſuibant at arms, Ike a hog,” or a calf,” © P of coriander ſeed, one dram of ginger, half a dram of 
POURTRATT,'or Pour rRATTURE. See PoRTRAIT. | nutmegs, and a dtam and a half of fine ſugar into a 
POURVEY ANCE, or PUnYAxexE, the providing ofcorn,, poꝛoder; which quantity will be ſufficientfor twelve doſes. 
victuals, fuel, and other neceffaries, for the king's houſe. | It is employed for expelling flatulencies ariſing from in- 
By a ſtat. 12 Car. II. cap. 24. no perſon, under colour] digeſtion, particularly thofe to which hyſteric and hypo- 
of pourveyanee; ſhall take any timber, cattle, corn, or other ondriac perſons are ſo liable. It maybe likewiſe/given 
matter, from any ſubject without his free confent, ' | in ſmall quantities to children in theit food, When trou- 
POURVETOR, or PovEVvok, an officer of the houſ- | bled with gripes. 1 
hold, who provides and buys in corn, and other victuals, Pow R, ceruſſe, pulvis . 
Kc. for the king's houſe; mentioned in Magna Charta, the late London Pharmacopœia; in the place of the white 
and ſeveral ſtatutes. ; IR TROCHES of Rhaſes or Razi. The late compoſitions of 
Pourvchor became a term ſo odious in times paſt, that by | that medicine had been much more complex than the 
ſtars 35 Ed. III. the heinous name pourveyor was changed] original receipt of that author, and the college have, 
into that of dehator, or buyer. The office itſelf was much | therefore, retrenched the number of ingredients in them; 
reſtrained by the ſtat, 12 Car. II. cap. 24. , | and as the medicine is always to be powdered for uſe, it 
POUSSE pied, in Natural H ſtory, the French name for a | is now ordered to be kept in the form of poder. It is 
genus of ſhell-fiſn, called by writers of other nations the |, thus ordered to be made: take cerufle;- tive ounces; ſat- 
Feen,, 1 | I cCocolla, an ounce, gum tragacanth, half an ounce ; and 
POUST, an Indian name for'a very poor and, coarſe kind | make the whole into a fine-powder. » Pemberton 
of opium, made by boiling the ſtalks and leaves of the |Powpe, compound contraperva. See CONTRAYERVS. 
opium poppy in water, and then evaporating the clear 
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he ap. PowDER, cornachine, See CORNACHINE. powder, and 

m aquor to the conliſtence of a ſolid extras. [Al Rr. 7 
POUTING, or e in Jchthyology, a name given Pow De R, diuretic, is made by pounding together four 
do a ſpecies of bearded 6aDvs, which ſeldom exceeds a. 5 


| ... ounces of gum arabic, and one ounce of purified nitre. 
ſoot in length. It is diftinguiſhed from all others by its | If the whole be divided into twemy- four doſes, one may 
great depth, which is near four inches in tfioſe of the] be taken three times a day, with conſiderable benefit, 
largeſt 6ze z the back is much arched and carinated; the] during the firſt ſtage of the venereal.*difeaſe. Buchän. 
ſcales larger than thoſe of the cod-fiſh ; the mouth ſmall; Pow DER, emetic. See EMETIC and Ir cacUAN HA. 
the beard ſhort; and on each fide of the jaw are ſeven | Pow DER; Gaſcoign's. See Gascotos's powder, and Be- 
or eight punQures; the firſt dorſal fin is triangular, ter- | Zboar dic Pow DER.  - » e W 5 
minating in a long fibre; the colour of the fins and tail | Pow pe xs, gout, by Dt. Dover, and lord Portland. See Gour 
black; and at the bottom of the pectoral fins is a black | Pow DER, or pulvis guttetæ. See ' GuTTETE® pulvis. 
ſpot 3 the lateral line is white, broad, and crooked; the Pow ptr, Feſuit's. See CorTEX Peruvianus. © 
tail even at the end, and of a duſky colour; the colour Pow DER of myrrh, a ſorm of medicince' preſcribed in 
of the body is white, but more obſcure on the back than | | 
troches of myrth. It is ordered to be made thus: take 
Pennant. : 5 | I of dried leaves of rue, of dittany of Crete, of myrrh, 
POWCHES, in a Ship. The ſeamen call by this name the] each an ounce. and a half; of aſſa fœtida, ſagapenum, 
| ſmall bulk- heads made in the hold, to ſtow corn, goods, Ruſſia caſtor, and opopanax, each an ounce; and beat 
or the like, that it may not ſhoot from one ſide to the altogether to a fine powder, Pemberton. e 
other. | | WW TL ES 


—_—— | OO 2 4, | PowDER,, aromatic purging, is formed by pounding and 
POWDER, or Povpex, in Pharmacy, à dry medicine pul- : y pounding 


| Auer well mixing the beſt Turky rhubarb, cinnamon, and 
veriſed, or prepared by being broken and reduced into fine ſugar of each two dranis. Where flatulency is ac- 
almoſt imperceptible atoms, either in a mortar, or by] companied with coſtiveneſs, a tea- ſpoonful of this prw- 
- chemical operations, xc. NY © |. aer may be taken once or twice a day, according to cir- 
be lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable li- 


| 2 1- |. cumſtances. Buchan. 
qyor, as tea, or water-gruel. The more ponderous will 


PowDER, ſaline laxative, is prepared of ſoluble tartar and - 
require a more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrup, jelly, or ho- 


| cream of tartar, of each one dram, and of purified nitre, 
ney.” No powers, eſpecially thoſe of the aromatic kind, | half a dram. In fevers, and other inflammatory diſor- 
; ſhould be too much expoſed to the air, and kept too long, | ders, where it is neceſſary to keep the body gently open, 
There are powders of various forts, the principal of which] one of theſe cooling laxative powders may be taken in a 
are mentioned in the following articles and references. little gruel, and repeated occafionally. - Buchan. 
PowDER of algaroth, See ALGAROT, and CORNACHINE | Pow DER, /cammony, a name given in the late London Diſ- 
NDS Oe Ho HRT ONS : II penſatory to the purging powder, commonly called the 
 PowDER, amber, or Purvis : ſuccino, is a form of me- earl of Warwick's powder. It is, however, wholly. al- 
dicine preſcribed in the late London Pharmacopceia, in] tered here; the cryſtals of tartar and diaphoretie anti- 
the room of the troches of amber, or trechiſci de carabe 
of former diſpenſatories. The compoſition of the pow- made only of four ounces of ſcammony, and three ounces 
der is this: er amber and gum arabic, of each] of burnt hartſhorn, reduced: together to a fine powder. 
ten drams; juice of hypociſtus, balauſtines, and Japan | Pemberton. ahh. 14 Ad ELD 8 
ceearth, of each five drams; olibanum, half ana ounce; PowDER, Heel, is made by pounding together filings of 
ſtrained opium, a dram; mix all theſe together into a] ſteel and loaf ſugar, of each two ounces, and half an 
fine powder, Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. ch | 


0 _- {| ounce of ginger... In obſtructions of the nienſes; and 5 
 PowDER, ſtringent, is formed by pounding together alum 


er other caſes where ſteel is proper, a tea · ſpoonſal of this 
and Japan earth, of each two drams. If the whole be Y 


powder may be taken twice a day. Buchan. 
divided into ten or twelve doſes, one of them may be | Po wok, Styptic, See STYPT1C: > 6 FH 
taken every hour in an immoderate flow of the menſes, | Pow DER, /uderific, or Dover's potuder. See Gour. 
and other hemorrhages, or every half hour, if the hx+ | Pow DER, Selk. See'SUFFOLK" powder, $45; 
morrhage be violent. d / || PowDER,, Smpathetie, See SYMPATHETIC. 
 PowDER of bole is formed by pulverizing the following in- Pow] DER of tragacanth. See TraGacanTu. 
gredients, viz. bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces; | Pow DERs, werm, are formed by well mixing of tin, re- 
einnamon, one ounce ; tormentil root, and gum arabic, duced into a ſine powder, an-ounce, and of #thiops 
of each fix drams; and long pepper, one dram, This] mineral, two drams. Let the whole be divided into {x 
warm, glutinovs, aſtringent powder, is given in fluxes, | doſes; and one of them may be taken in a little ſyrup, 
and other diſorders where medicines of that claſs are ne- | honey, or treacle, twice a day. Aſter they have been 
 "ceffary, in the dofe of a ſcruple, or half a dram. A all uſed, the following anthelmintic purge will be proper. 
': powder of this kind is preſcribed in the late London Phar- POWDER, purging warm, is-prepared of powdered rhubarb, 
macopceia, inſtead: of the confectio Fracaſtorii, or-DIa-|, a ſcruple; and: of ſcammony. and calomel, of each five 
 $eORDIUM. If i dram of opium be added, it will make] grains. Rub theſe together in a mortar for a doſe. For 
the privder of ' bole with opium, which may be taken in| children the above doſes muſt be leſſened, according to- 
the fame quantity as the former, but e TH twice or | their age. If the petuder of tin be given alone, its doſe 
-- 1 lite 2 days. *Buchiah, oo on I map be conſiderably increaſed, Dr. Alſton gave it to the 
Pow.DER, begegrdic, the name given in the late London 


Diſpenſatory to dhe powder, commonly called Gas- 
'CQIGN's powd: 1, This is now ordered to be made only |. 
of crab's claws, one pound; prepared pearls and red coral, 
Hof cach three ounees; and oriental bezoar, an ounce 


The amber and hartſhorn are leſt out of the compoſition, 


thus adminiſtered, that it proved an excellent anthel- 
mintic. He uſed to 


took the pewder, and afterwards. | | 
Pow DER for the hair is flour of wheat, or beans, well ſifted 


and prepared to give it an agreeable odour, 
Vor. II. Ne 280. N * 8 


OF which Gaſcoingo's. powder uſed to beſEnονr 7 0 


eruſſa, a medicine preſeribed in 


the 
| | late London Diſpenſatory, to ſupply. the place of the 
the belly, and tinged with yellow. It is a delicate fiſh. 


mony being left out, and the medicine ordered to be 


amount of two, ounces in three days, and ſays, when 


purge his patients both before they | 


120 | That 
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That wherein 
See STARCH. - 


Pow 


PowpeR, fulminating. See Pulvis FULMINANS. 
Pow DER, zun. See GUn-powder. ' wh nk 
Pow ER-cart, in Artillery, a two-wheel carriage, covered 


with an angular roof of boards; and to prevent the potw- | 
der from being damp, a tarred canvaſs is put over the 
roof. On each fide are lockers to hold ſhot, in 


ropor- 


tion to the quantity of powder, which is rode four 


barrels. 


ſhip, which they ſet fire to, when the ſhip is boarded. b 


-an enemy, and ſoon make all clear before them. Thele | 
caſes are uſually from twelve to + 297 inches in length, | 
and about eight or ten in breadth, 


having their outer or 
upper part terminating in an edge. They are nailed to 
ſeveral places of the quarter, the quarter-deck, and bulk- 
head of the waiſt, having a train of powder, which 


- communicates with the inner apartment of the ſhip, ſo 


'as to be fixed at pleaſure to annoy the enemy. Falconer. 


Pow DERr-flo/ks, in Artillery, are moſt commonly made of 


horn, of any convenient ſize and figure, to carry po- 
der for 
armies. | 


Sometimes they are ſo made as to have a meaſure for the 


charge of the piece at top, but this is of more uſe to 
entlemen in fowling, &c. than to ſoldiers, who have | 


e charges of their piece put into cartridges, which they 


bite off, and firſt prime, and then load. 
PowDERs, flux. See FLUXES. 
| PowpER magazine. See MaGazing. 


Po wDER-mil. | 55 | 
| PowDER-room, in a Ship, that part of the hold wherein 


See MiLL. | 


the potoder is ſtowed, See MAGAZINE. 


Pow ER of projeftion, See PROJECTION. 
Pow DER=triers, in Artillery. See GUN-potder. 


Mr. Thompſon has lately recommended a new and accu- 
rate method of proving gun-powder, For this purpoſe, 


when a quantity of powder has been provided, which, 
from any previous trial, is known to be of a proper de- 


gree of ſtrength to ſerve as a ſtandard for the proof of 
. other powder, a given charge of it is to be fired, with a 


fit bullet, in a barrel ſuſpended by two pendulous rods, 


and the recoil is to be meaſured carefully upon a ribbon | 
annexed to the apparatus. 


When this experiment has 


been often repeated, the mean and the extreme of the 


marked upon the ri 


chords, if there is e in the recoil, may be 


proof may be written upon the middle line; or if the 


recoil be uniform, the proof mark is to be made in that 


part of the ribbon to which it was conſtantly drawn out 
by the recoil in the different trials, Having thus aſcer- 


tained and marked upon the ribbon the recoil, with a 


| known charge of ſtandard powder, let an equal quantity 
of any other powder, which is to be proved, be fixed in 


the ſame barrel, with a bullet of the ſame weight, and 
every other circumſtance alike; and if the ribbon is 


drawn out as far, or farther than the proof mark, the 


powaer is as good, or better than the ſtandard ; but if it 
falls ſhert of that diſtance, it is worſe than the ſtandard, 


And ought to be rejected. See many curious remarks 
and experiments on gun-powder, &c. by this author, in 


 POWUERINGS, in Building, a term ſometimes uſed for | 
ſpaces, in carved works ; | 


PowDERINGS, in Heraldry. See FURR, 
POWER, potentia; in Phyfics, a natural 


Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxi. part ii. art. 15. 


devices ſerving to fill up vacant 
as alſo in eſcutcheons, writings, &c. 


faculty of doing 
or ſuffering any thing. 
Mr. Locke — 36 origin of our idea of power to the 


following effect: the mind being daily informed, by the | 


ſenſes, of the alterations of the ſimple ideas of things 


without, and 9 what paſſes within itſelf, and 


obſerving a conſtant change of its ideas, ſometimes by 
the impreſſions of outward objects upon the ſenſes, and 
ſometimes by the determinations of its own choice; and 


_ concluding, from what it has ſo conſtantly obſerved to 


have been, that the like changes will for the furure be 
made in the ſame things, by the ſame agents, and by the 


having any of its imple ideas changed; and in another, 


Of paſſive power, all ſenſible things abundantly furniſh | 
us with ideas; nor- have we of active power fewer in- | 


the poſſibility of making that change; and ſo comes by 


that idea which we call power, 


4 


Thus we ſay, fire has a power to melt gold, and make it 


fluid; and gold has a power to be melted, 
Power, thus conſidered, is twofold; viz, as able to make, 


or able to receive, any change; the one may be called 
ative, the other paſſive power, 


priming of cannon: this is their chief uſe in 


4 


ſtarch-grounds are mixed, is much uſed. | 


J 
v 
o 
4 


li 


n by black lines, and the word | 


— 


; 


| | the powers which produce thoſe actions. 
PowDER-CHESTS, in the Sea-language, are ſmall boxes | * proc 


filled with gunpowder, pebbles, old nails, or ſplinters of 
iron, faſtened occafionally on the decks and ſides of | 


row 


— 


ſtances; ſince whatever change 
muſt ſuppoſe 
change. 


is obſerved; the 
a power ſomewhere able ra 2 pr 
Yet, if we attentively conſider it, bodies, b 
do. not afford us fo clear and diſtinct an id, 
power, as we have from reflection on the Operations of 
our minds; for all pug relating to action, and mob 
being but two ſorts of action, vis. thinking and ibthog, 
it may be conſidered whence we have the OY 


* 


: * 


Of thinking, body affords us no idea 
57 N on we have that : 
ody any idea of the beginning of motion. | 
reſt, 3 5 us no idea of any active power to 1 
when it is ſet in motion itſelf, that motion is uber 2 
paſſion than an action in it. The idea of the beginnin 
of motion, we have only by reflection of G 
- ourſelves ; where we find by experience, 
willing it, we can move the parts of our 
| before were at reſt, 1 
We find in ourſelves a power to begin or forbear, conti. 


g at all; it is only 
neither have we Pd 


that, bare] by 


nue or end, ſeveral actions of our minds and motions 


of our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the 
mind. This power which the mind has, thus to order 
the conſidetation of any idea, or the forbearing to con- 


ſider it, or to prefer the motion of any part of the body 
to its reſt, and vice verſa, in any particular inſtance, is 


what we call the wil. And the actual exerciſe of that 
power, is that which we call volition, or willing, | 

The forbearange or performance of that action, conſe. 
quent to ſuch an order or command of the mind, is called 


voluntary; and whatſoever action is performed without 


ſuch a thought of the mind, is called involuntary. 
The power of perception, is what we call the urder/land- 


ing. 


Perception, which we make the act of underſtanding, is 


of three ſoits: the perception of ideas in our minds; 
the perception of the ſignification of figns ; and the per- 


ception of the agreement or diſagreement of any diſtin 


ideas. 


our ſenſe, ; 


a of ative 5 


what paſſes in 
bodies, Which 


Cleareſt ideas of 


Theſe powers of the mind, viz. thoſe of perceiving, and 


preferring, are uſually called by another name; and the 
ordinary way of ſpeaking is, that the underflanding and 
will are two faculties or powers of the mind. A word 
proper enough, if uſed ſo as not to breed any confuſion 
in men's thoughts, by being ſuppoſed, as there is room 


to ſuſpect it has been, to expreſs ſome real beings in the 
ſoul, that perform thoſe actions of underſtanding and 


volition. 5 abc | | 5 | 
From the conſideration of the extent of the power of the 
mind over the actions of the man, which every one finds 


in himſelf, ariſe the ideas of LIBERTY and NECEsS- 
sir. 


PowER, in Mechanics, denotes a force, which, being ap- 


lied to a machine, tends to produce motion ; whether 
it does actually produce it or not. 


In the former caſe it is called a moving power ; in the 


latter, a ſuflaining power. 

If the power be a man, or a brute, it is called an animate 

power ; if the air, 

inanimate power, , 3 
PowER, attracbive. See ATTRACTIVE. 
PowER, conſpiring. See CONSPIRING. 
PowER, repelling. Sce REPELLING. | 


PowE& is allo uſed, in Mechanics, for any of the fix ſimple 


machines, viz. the lever, balance, ſcrew, axis in peritio- 


his, wedge, and puliey; which are particularly called the | 


MECHANIC Powers. | 
See alſo each power under its proper article, LEVER, 


PowERs, in Pharmacy, the reſult of a combination or union 


of the eſſential oils with the ſpirit of a plant; wherein, 


it is ſuppoſed, are contained all the principal virtues 


thereof; whence the name. | 
The powers of ſcabius and mullein ate prepared by beat. 


ing, and incorporating, the expreſſed juices of theſe 


plants when green, with lard, and afterwards expoling 
them ſeveral days to the ſun ; ſuch beating and inſolation 
being ſeveral times repeated at due diſtances. ; 

PowER, in the Feodal Furiſprudence, a right which the lor 


has to reunite to his fief a dependent fee held of him, 
like ways; conſiders, in one thing, the poſſibility of | 


when the vaſſal has alienated it, upon reimburſing the 
money given for it, with the legal colts, 5 
The lord is to exerciſe his power over the fee within 3 
ear after he has notice of dbe fall; otherwiſe he loſes it. 
he word is alſo uſed ſor the tight a lord has to 
dependent ſec, to compel the payment of all dues, 
vices, & c. | | 


ſer» 


Powzas, potentie, is alſo uſed among the fathers, c. fol 


the ſixth order in the hierarchy of angels, reckoning tom 


ſeraphim. a : 
Theſe they ſuppoſe to be the ſpirits who bridle an ft 


water, fire, gravity, ot elaſticity, an 


ſeize 4 


PoweR, in Optics. The power of a glaſs is uſed by ſome 


P 


Thus the produce of the number 3, multiplied by itſelf, |. 


Tate. guadratum; With reſpect to which, 3 is the biqua - f 


The characters wherewith the ſeveral powers are denoted | 
both in the Arabic and Carteſian notation, are as follow: 


2. For diviſion ſubtra®t the exponent of the power of the | 
Arab K 9g « bg 5 gc BY % &. ha 
Cariefia af af aff m & E gf | ge 
Hence to raiſe a quantity to a given power or dignity, is 
the ſame as to find the factum atiſing upon its being mul- 
tiplied a given number of times into itſelf; e. gr. to raiſe | | 
2 to the 3d potwer, is the ſame as to find the factum 83 


nn inf; 55 1 
Potbers, of the ſame degree, are to one another, in the 
ratio of the roots, as mainfold as their exponent contains 
units: thus, ſquates are in a duplicate ratio, cubes in a4 
| triplicate ratio; quadrato-quadrata, or fourth powers, in | 


P 


double index; that at. the head of the root at the right | 


common index, denotes the number of factors; and that 


the index @ above on the left, denotes the common dif- 


mon number or quantity, 2a, 2+4—a, 1-+4—2 4, &c. 


2 AT, conſiſting of fix faQtors, whoſe common dif- 


nn—l, u 9, nn — 25, continued to ſuch a number | 
of double factors as are expreſſed by P's or half the 


alain the power of the devils ; preſide over inferior cauſes ; 
23 contrary qualities from diſturbing the c ο- 


nomy of the world. See ANGEL and HIERARCHY. 


for rhe diſtance of the convexity from its ſolar Focus. 


oWER, in Arithmetic, the produce of a number, or other 


quantity multiplied into itſelf. 


viz. 9, is the ſecond power of 3; the factum of 9, mul- 


: lied by 3. viz. 27, is the third power; and the pro- 
400 of 5 multiplied by 3, viz. 81, is the fourth | 
| power; and ſo on to infinity. In _— bereof, the firſt | 


number, 3, is called the root, or firſt potwer. 


The ſecond power is called the ſquare; with reſpect to 
which, 3 is the ſquare root. 


The third power, 27, is called the cube; with reſpect to 


which, 3 is the cube root. 


. 


The fourth pcwer, 81, is called the biguadrate, or quad- 


dratic root. 


The number which ſhews how often the root is multiplied | 


:nto itſelf, to form the pawer, or how oft the power is to 


be divided by its root, to come at the root, is called the | 
. exponent of the power. 


The moderns, after Des Cartes, are contented to diſtin- 


guiſh moſt of their powers by the exponents; as fir 2 : 


ſecond, third, &c. | BEES 
The particular names of the ſeveral powers were intro- 


duced by the Arabs, viz. ſquare, cube, quadrato-quadra- | 


tum or biquadrate, ſurdejolid, ſquare of the cube, ſecond 


ſardeſolia, quadrato-quadrato-quadratum, cube of the cube, 


7 re 0 the ur deſolid, third ſurdeſolid, &c. | | 
; bo þ, fog — by Diophantus, followed by Vieta and 


quadratum, quadrato-cubus, cubo-cubus, quadrato-quadratos | 
cubus, quadrato; cubo-cubus, eubo=cubo=cubus, &c. 


2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 512 1024 


whole factors are 2, 2, 2. This operation is called 1N- | 


a quadruplicate ratio. Sec RAT10. 


The powers of proportional quantities are alſo proportional | 


to one another. he 33 6 
owE R, Arithmetical, is uſed by Mr. Machin for compoſite 
numbers or quanties, whoſe factors ate in arithmetical 


progreſſion. Sec Dr. Martyn's Abridg, Phil. Tranſ. vol. | 
viii. p. 78 | CE 
Mr. Machin uſes a particular notation for quantities of 


this kind. The quantity expreſſed by this notation has a 
hand, but ſeparated by a book to diſtinguiſh it from the | 


above, within the hook on the left hand, denotes the 
common difference of the faQtors proceeding in a de- 
crealing or increaſing arithmetical progreſſion, 
!; oth 
Thus the quantity ue denotes by its index ® on the 
right hand, that it is a compoſite quantity, conſiſting of 
ſo many factors as there ate units in the number =, and 


ference of the factors decreaſing in an arithmetical pro- 


greſſion, if it be poſitive; or increaſing, if it be nega- 


tive; and ſo ſignifies, in the common notation, the com- 


4 05 E 
For example, n+;is8=#+5, 435 n+ 1, — 1, 


— — — 


ſerence is 2. Aſter the ſame manner, n+4*, (AA 4, 


n+ 2 n, 1—2, n—4, conſiſting of | five factors. Ac- 


cording to which method, it will eaſily appear, that if a 


| 224 2, &c. 
be an integer, then 1 + 24 11 will be = 


index, which in this caſe is an even num 


1 
2(24+1 | 


nova ' will be equal ton, 1-4, nn 10, u- 36, 


For the finding of theſe diviſor 


- 4 
: 
* * 
. we P 7 # 17 \ x 7 
24 
: eh, 4 ” * 


and ſo on, where there to be ſao many double factor, 
as with one ſingle one n, will make up the inder z a1, 
which is an odd number. 


if the common difference à be àn unit, it is omitted: thus 
| 41 4 Xs ON 


<6 — — Wr 
("> „ > 4g 1 3, 1-4, 1 5. containing 
fix factors. 80 6 (6, 5 43 $, 2, 1, and the like fot 
others. e 2 n HOY 71 Lai is 
If the common difference a be nothing, the hook is 
omitted, and it becomes the ſame with the geometrical 
| Sits 74 m | Tavern oe, th Wa «AY 
A* 


power . Thus x + d4=n+ a", according to the common. 


notation. 


The learned author above quoted applies this doctrine of 
atithmetical potwers to the inveſtigation of the principal 


rule in the method of fluxions, and its inverſe,” which is 


that if the ordinate y= m z®—!, then will the area; or 
rather the form of the quantity for the area, be = z” ; 
or vice verſa, hat if the area be 2, the ordinate will be 
m ,, 01 which occaſion he obſerves, that the ſymbol 
2, conſidered as a component part of the rectangle x, 
may bear a plain interpretation, viz, that it is the mea- 
ſuce according to which the quantity z is meaſured. See 
FLOXION, -- 3 . 
From a given POWER to extract the root, or fide, is the ſame 
as to find a number e. gr. 2, which multiplied any 
number of times, e. gr. twice, produces the given potoer, 
e. gr. the 3d pcwer, or 8. This operation is called Evo- 
LUTION, and EXTRACTION of roots: 1 
To multiply or divide any Pow ER by another of the ſame root. 
1. For multiplication, add the exponents of the factors; 


| the ſum is the exponent of the factum. Thus: 
| Oughtred, are, the /ide or root, ſquare, eule, quadrats-| 


„„ OOO Ta 
| 5 8 a Ro * 


4 ** 2 


diviſor, from the exponent of the dividend; the remain- 
der is the exponent of the quotie at. Thus; HP 


Divid. 7 * 250 =o wy 


Diviſ. * 

M. de la Hire gives us a very odd property common to 
all powers : M. Carre had obſerved with regari to the 
number 6, that all the natural cubic numbers, 8, 27, 64, 


125, whoſe root is leſs than 6, being divided by 6, the 
remainder of the diviſion is the root itſelf z and if we 


farther, 216, the cube of 6, being divided by 6, leaves 
no remainder : but the diviſor 6 is itſelf the root. Again, 
343» the cube of 7, being divided by 6, leaves 1; which, 
added to the diviſor 6, makes 7 the toot, &c. M. de la 
Hire, on conſidering this, has found that all numbers, 


raiſed to any power whatever, have diviſors, which have 


the ſame effect with re 
gard to cubic numbers. 


a s, he diſcovered the follows 
ing general rule: 8 


If the exponent of the power 4 is * Nee Ye. be even, i. e. 
if the number. be. raiſed to the ad, 4th, 6th. power, &c. it 


caſe: there be any; added to 2, or to a m 


ultiple of 2, 
gives the root of this number e eee 


correſponding to its power, 
1. e. the 2d, 6th, &c. :oot. N pa 735 : 
If the exponent of the power be an une ven number, i. e. 


if the number be raiſed to the 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. 


the double of the exponent will be the-diviſor, which has 
the property mentioned. . ; | 


Thus . prog * double of 8 the enen of the 
power o the cubes: thus, alſo, 10 is the diviſor 
numbers raiſed to che 5th power, Ke. | Cs 85 


If any power of a quaniity be divided by a greater 

of the no quantity, the — muſt n For 

the rule for dividiog any power of a quantity by another 

power of the ſame, is to ſubtract the exponent-of the 

diviſor from the exponent of the dividend, and make the 

difference the exponent of the quotient. _ - | 

For inſtance 2 
7 Salz and — =a 


af. 


8 
Hence if p be greate 
be negative. * 


Thus if pn En, then . = 


NN 
eee eee 8 . 
| It is obvious that —=@a =. But =1; and 


0 


therefore a*=1. In like manner — ===q"* z 1 1 
Fran wr a 4 2 0-8 

a 0 —2 2 1 3 235 
S 56% 17775 Sa ſo that 


go 


gard thereto, that 6 has with re- 


muſt be divided by 2; the remainder of the diviſion, in 


ras —— 


- 
ES, 
: A - v — — 
n — —— ³ res 4 
— 2 — — 


v ee » 


8 nes ay nora. Is 
' 
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| the quantities a, 1, THY 


OX 


** N 7 &c. may be | 
ee thus, a, 4, , 4— , 4, a“, &c. 

T 

computation of fluxions and infinite ſeries. 


When the quantity to be raiſed to any pewer is poſitive, 


all its powers muſt be poſitive. And when the radical 


quantity is negative, yet all its powers, whoſe exponents 


are even numbers, muſt be poſitive. For— x — gives +. 


The power then can only be negative, when the exponent 


is an odd number. Thus the powers of —a are—a, 


+a? — a?, , — a5, &c. Thoſe whoſe exponents 
are 2, 4, 6, &c. are poſitive, but thoſe whoſe exponents 


are 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. are negative. Naclaur. Algebr. 


p. 37, 38. 


Hence if a potver have a negative ſign, no root of it de- 


nominated by an even number, can be aſſigned; ſince 


no quantity multiplied into itſelf an even number of 
times can give a negative product. Thus the ſquare root 
of — aa or aa cannot be affigned, and is what ma- 


thematicians call an impoſſible, or an imaginary quantity 


or root, See RooT. 


- Obſerve, that every power has as many roots, real and 


imaginary, as there are units in the exponent of the power. 


This holds true of unf itſelf. Maclaur. Algebr. 


P 
P 


* 128. * 


o ER, #mperſed, in Algebra, is uſed for a power that has | 


=, 2 
a fractional exponent; thus a?, at, a, at, &c. are 


imperfect powers, Maclaur. Algebr. p. 44. 


Theſe are otherwiſe expreſſed by placing the given power | 


within the radical ſign /, and placing above the radical 


ſign the number that denominates what kind of root is re- 


quired. Tbare . e * 2 A 5 ow. 


Theſe imperſect powers are allo called sURDs. 
OWER, commenſurable in. See COMMENSURABLE. 0 
OWER of an hyperbola, in Conics, in the ſquare of the right 
line CI, or AI, (Tab. Conics, fig. 20.) | | 
The power of the hyperbola is the fourth part of the 
fquare of the conjugate ſemiaxis ; or the ſixteenth part 


of the ſquare of the conjugate axis. See HYPERBOLA. 


PoweER of the county. See POSSE commitatus. | 
POW TER. or Engli/þ Pow TER, the name of a peculiar 


maoſt valued, 
"PowTER, Pariſian, a ſpecies of 


ſpecies of pigeon, called by Moore the columba gutturoſa 


Anglica. 
It was 
between what is called the horſeman and the cropper. It 
is a very beautiful ſpecies, and is valued for its length of 
legs and body, neatneſs of crop, and ſlenderneſs in girth, 
added to the beaury of its feathers. This ſpecies is often 
eighteen, ſometimes twenty inches long from the end of 


the bill to the extremity of the tail; its legs, from the | 


upper joint of the thigh to the toe-nail, are ſometimes 


ſeven inches; the crop is large and round, eſpecially | 


toward the beak, filling alſo behind, and making almoſt 
a perfectly orbicular figure. They are either blue-pied, 
black-pied, red-pied, or yellow- pied; the laſt colour is 
pigeon called by Moore 
columba gutituroſa Pariſiorum. ; Ke 
It was firſt bred at 


legged, thick in the girth, and long-cropped. It is ad- 


mired for the beauty of its feathers, which is peculiar to 
itſelf; it reſembling in this a fine piece of that ſort of 
needle-work which the ladies call the Iriſh ftitch, being 
chequered with various colours in every feather, except 
the flight, which is white. It has generally a good deal] 


of red intermixed with the other colours, and the more 


it has of this, the more it is eſteemed. | 


POW'TING Horſeman, a name given to a mixed breed of 


Pigeons, produced between thoſe two kinds, known by 
the names of the cropper and the horſeman, according to 
the number of times that the young are bred et Rom 
the cropper. They are diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 


firſt, ſecond, or thir dbreed. 


| Theſe'are a very agile and nimble pigeon ; and by their 
- continually flying up and down about the dove-houſe, are 


apt to bring in other ſtray pigeons; which cannot od 
their houſes. I hey are obſerved to breed often, and take 
great care of their young ones, W e 


POX, in Medicine, a diſeaſe, under which name there are 


ſeveral kinds; as ſmall-pox, French-pox, chicken«pox, ſwint- 
pox, & c. 


Pox, ſmall, variolæ, is a contagious diſeaſe appearing on 


the ſurface of the ſkin, which it covers with puſtules, or 
ulcerous eruptions, that leave eſchars behind them. Or, 
it is a general eruption of particular puſtules tending to 
ſuppuration, and attended with a fever. | 


Dr. Hahn endeavours to prove, that the nal! 


is change of expreſſion is often of great uſe in the 


; that Dr. Hahn's quotation from the old Greek 


firſt bred in England, and is of a mixed breed, 


Paris, and thence ſent to Bruſſels, 5 
whence it was afterwards brought inte England. It re- 
ſembles the Engliſh p-wter, but is ſhort-bodied, ſhort- | 


PO X 


ox, was 


deſcribed by the old Greek phyſicians under the name of 


carbuncle. | , 
Dr. Hahn's treatiſe on the antiquity of the ,a box has 


been criticized by Dr. Werlhoff, whoendeavours to ſhew 
» 


Writers 
concerning the carbuncle, cannot be underſtood of the 


mall. pox, which is a diſeaſe we have no account of till 


the Saracens diſperſed it. E | 

The origin of this diſeaſe is uncertain * we find no men. 
tion of it before the Arab phylicians. The firſt account 
we have of this diſorder was wrote by Rhazes; about the 
end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth centur 
and his deſcription of it was fo complete, that little 's 
nothing was added to it for five hundred years after; and 
he uſed the cool method in the management of it, Rha- 
zes fays, that Aaron, an Alexandrian phyſician, was the 
firſt who deſcribed it; and that he writ A. D. 622. 

It bears a great reſemblance to the meaſles : ſo that, for 
the two or three fuſt days, it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
them : they both arife from an impure blood, and corrupt 
humours; with this difference, that, in the /mall- hex 
the peccant matter is more thick aud viſcid; in the 


. MEASLES, more ſubtle, hot, and bilious ; ard neither of 


them are known to return after they have been had once. 
Dolzus ſays, that the cauſe of the /mall-pox is brought 
into the world with us, and lies hid till it find an oppor- 
tunity of burſting forth: he adds, that there is ſcarce one, 
in many thouſands, that eſcapes it all his life. 

Dr. Drake obſerves, that the fmall-pox, not being founded 
in any permanent habitual diſpoſition, bas its period with- 
in a limited time neceflary for the extruſion of the pec- 
cant matter out of the pores of the ſkin. For the ſalt 
ſerum of the blood, being in this diſeaſe, by an acci- 
dental ſever, thrown out in great quantities on the glands 
of the ſkin, aQs much after the manner as in the lepra 
Arabum ; but, when the blood is diſpumated, the ſcales 
dry, and fall off, So that he thinks it would be no great 
1 to call the /mall-pox, a temporary, critical, 
epra, 


The acca ſional cauſes of the Small-yox may be, 1. Some al- 


teration in the air, ſince they happen moſt ſrequently 
about the ſpring ſeaſon, and are very frequent in ſummer, 
leſs {6 in autumn, and leaſt of all in winter; and, both 


in Europe and elſewhere, are more epidemical and mor- 


tal at particular times. 2. From fear which appears 
more evident than eaſy to explain. 3. From ſurfeits, as 
by eating any thing two chilling to the blood; as cucum- 
bers, oranges, &c. in hot Kade or, when the body is 
heated by motion, the drinking of cold liquors. 4. From 
too plentifully feeding. 5. From any over- heating the 
blood, or too ſuddenly cooling it after it is heated, where- 
b ya ſudden check is given to perſpiration ; and this more 
eſpecially if the air favours ſuch an eruption. | 
Children are moſt liable to this diſeaſe; and thoſe whoſe 
food is unwholeſome, who want proper exerciſe, and 
abound with groſs humours, run the greateſt hazard 
from it. = 

The ſmall-pox are of two kinds: the di/tin&?, where the 
puſtules ſtand apart; and the confluent, where they run 
into one continued cake, 


Dr. Mead divides them into the ſimple and malignant: 


the ſimple is, when the ſymptoms are mild, the ſuppura- 
tion kindly, and at laſt, the puſtules fall off in dry ſcabs: 
the malignant is, when the fever is great, the puſtules 
advance For ſlowly, and do not ſuppurate well, and the 
other ſymptoms are violent. 25 195 


The diſtinct, or regular Small Pox, Sydenham obſerves, be- 


gins with a ſhuddering and chillineſs, which is ſuccecd- 
ed by an intenſe heat, violent pain of the head and back, 
vomiting, drowſineſs, eſpecially in children, and ſome- 
times convulſive fits, which ſhew the pox to be ready to 
burſt forth, and that they will be mild. 

The eruptions are uſvally onthe fourth day : upon which 
the feverifh ſymp:oms vaniſh, except that adults are prone 
to ſweat. | 


The puſtules firſt appear like flea-bites, in the face, then 


the neck, breaſt, &c. They are at firit reddiſh ; by de- 


grees they ſwell, inflaming the ſkin and fleth of the 


neighbouring parts, and thenfgrow whiter and rough, in- 


_ dicating an incipient ſuppuration; and they likewiſe gra- 


dually diſcharge a yellow matter; the inflammation of 
the hands and face arriving the mean time at its height, 
cauſes the ſpaces between the eruptions to appear of a 
florid colour, like a damaſk roſe: and the more mild the 
ſmall-pox is, ſo much more will the eruptions and the in- 
termediate ſpaces approach to this colour: on the eleventh 
day the ſwelling and inflammation of the face abate, and 
the puſtules begin to ſcale off; and uſually quite diſap- 
pear on the fourteenth or fifteenth day, but the eruptions 
an the hands, being more obſtinate, remain a day or two 
longer. The puſtules on the face ate ſucceeded 2 
| cul 


9 


ſcarf, or ſcales, and theſe ſometimes by pits or marks for 
when the puſtules firſt fall of, the ſkin is ſmooth, but 
thoſe ſcales coming on and falling off alternately, do at 
length make theſe mat although the diſtinct ſort often 
Yeaves no marks behind, If this kind proves fatal, it is 
commonly on the fourteenth or fifteenth day. | 
The ſymptoms of the diſinct ſmall-pox, as enumerated by 

De. Shaw are, 1. A pain in the head, back, and ſcrobicu- 

lum cordis. 2 A fever, which decreaſes as the eruptions 

increaſe, with redneſs of the eyes. 3. Nauſea and retch- 

ings. 4. Little reddith ſpots, or beginning puſtules, ap- 
pearing on the neck, face, breaſt, &c. about the third or 

fourth day incluſive, from the beginning of the illneſs. 

5. Reſtleſſneſs. 6. About the ſeventh or eighth day, 

other little red (pots uſually appear between the growing 

puttules. 7. The pultules, about the ninth day, are at 

their ſtate 3 being then generally, as big as à large pea, 

the matter in them well concocted, of a whitiſh colour, 

inclined to yellow; at which time, 8. The patient is 

uſually light-headed and feveriſh, 9. About the tenth 

day the puſtules begin to dry on the face. 10. And 

about the fifteenth they appear ſhrunk, and begin to ſcale 

off, and now the danger is eſteemed to de over. 

The diſtinf kind is here conſidered unattended with a 


looſeneſs, and other ſympioms, which ſometimes happen | 


in it, a3 well az in the other, | 

The confluent. or flux ſmall-Pox have the ſame ſymptoms 
wich the nd, only in a more violent degree, and afflict 
the patient for ſeveral days after the puſtules appear; they 
uſually come out on the third day, not ſeparate, as in the 
diſtin kind, but ſpread into one another, eſpecially thoſe 
on the face; and at length agpear all at firſt like a red 
bladder, and at length !ike one whitiſh pellicle, over the 
whoie ſkin. After the eighth day, the pellicle becomes 
gradually rougher, and inclines to a brown, and no: to 
a vellow colour, 25 inthe diſtinct kind. The roughneſs and | 
colour of the ſkin daily increaie, till at length the pellicle 
falls off n large fcales* but when the diſeaſe has been 
ſevere, it utually adheres to ſome parts of the face till 
afrer the twentieth day, Phe ſcales which immediately 
precede che pellicle, ate of a very corrotive nature, and not 
only make larger pits than thoſe of the diſtinEt ſorr, but 
alſo much disngute the face with ſcales; and the erup- 
tions on the hands and feet are larger than thoſe of the 
other parts, and diminiſh gradually as they approach the 
bod v. | TT 

In adults this kind is attended with a ſalivation; in chil- 
dren with a diarrhoea, The ſalivation frequently ſucceeds 
immeciately after eruption; the diarrhea later. The con- 
fluent kind utually kills on the eleventh day. | 

In both the diſtinct and confluent ſort, the ſever rages 
moſt from the beginning to the time of the eruption ater 
which it abates, and continues much more moderate, til! 
the !upouation begins, which being finithed, it goes off | 
entirely. When the diſeaſe proves violent, the patient 
has a kind of fit towards the evening z at which time, 
eſpecialiy, the moſt dangerous ſymptoms ariſe, and rage 
molt ſeverely. Cs | | 
The ſymptoms of the confluent kind, according to Dr. 
Shaw, are, 1 Violent pain in the head, back, and ſcro- 
biculum cordis. 2. Nauſca and retching, with a fever, 
which rather increaſes than decreaſes after the eruption. | 
3. In children à diarchoea. which uſually precedes the 
eruption, and attends the diſtemper throughout. 4. A 
ptyaliſmus in aduits, and but ſeldom a diarrhœa. 5. 
Deliria, convulſions, hoarſeneſs, difficulty of breathing, 
fixedneſs of the eyes, and reſtleſſneſs ; which may allo, 
in a leſſer degree, attend the diſtinc fort. 6. The ſpots 
| are here more red, thick, and cl-ſe, than in the diſtinct; 
and the ſpaces between them more inflamed and ſwelled; 
purple or livid ſpots allo often appear in thele ſpaces; | 
whence the ſmail-pry with purples At other times in 
theſe ſpaces, or on the heads of the eruptions, appear 
bladders full of clear water, vulgarly called the white 
hives. Laſtly, theſe eruptions are frequently depreſſed 
in the middle, and there turn black ; whence the black 
ſmail-pox. | | 
be eruptions often riſe and fink again in the progreſs 
of the diſtemper. They uſually firit appear about the 
ſourth or fifth day, and come to their ſtate about the 
fifteenth, 

Morton divides the difeaſe into four ſtages: the appira- 
tus or preparation, from the time of the firſt infection 
to the eruption of the puſtules. The eruption, which 
corprehends three ftates : eruption, maturation, and de- 
clinſton, in which laſt the puſtules are firſt incruſtated 
with a ſcab, then wither, and dry oft, 

When the eruptions are,very round, diſtinct, encompaſſed 
with a red margin, &c. they are ſaid to be benign, other 
wiſe malignant. 


| 


There are four degrees of malignancy, viz. when the 
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puſtules are univerſally confluent ; particularly confluent; 


diſtinEt, but very ſmall and coherent 3 and diſtinct, with 


petechiz, and miliary eruptions. 


As to the prognoflic ſiens of the ſmall-Pox ; 1 The ſooner 


they appear in the ſpring, and the more the air is diſpoſed 
to favour the diſtemper, themore fatal they uſually prove 
2. The confluent ſpecirs, both in children and adults, is 
dangerous; and the more ſo, if attended with a ſvp- 
preſſion of urine, nauſea, retching, delirium, purple ſpots, 
cryſtallines, bloody urine or ſtools, with a ſwelled belly, 
&c. after the eruption; but the blackneſs of them is not 
dangerous before the eriſis 3. Diarrhceas in the confluent 
kind are not ſo bad in children as in adults. 4. A ptya- 
liſmus is a regular attendant of the confluecat kind in 
adults, from the ſixth or ſeventh day, till after the criſis ; 


and is ſo neceſſary, that it it ſtop ſuddenly, and return 


not for wwenty-four hours, the patient is fuppoſed to be 
in great danger. 5. A quinzy here is highly dangerous. 
6. The eruprions ſwelling, and finking ſuddenly, are bad 
fans. 7. The danger is not over til} about the twentieth 
day, in the confluent ſpecies. But if the puſtules be 
diſtinct, with a florid red baſe, few, round, plump, rite 
full of a thick purulent matter, firſt of a whitiſh and aſ- 
terwards of a ycliow colour, and grow up ſharp at the 
top; if the ſickneſs, vomiting, &c. po off, or remir, upon 
the appearance of the eruptions, and the patient be un- 
der no dreadful apprehenſions; the danger is uſually over 
about the tenth day, in the diſtin kind. Convulſions 
attending the firſt ſymptoms of the ſmall-p'# in children, 
are ſaid to foreſhew the appearance of eruptions within 
twelve hours, which then generally prove diſtinct, and 
the patient does well, Phe /mall-pox ſucceeding a debauch 
in liquors, or happening upon an irregular Courſe of life, 
is uiually mortal. 


A livid brown colour of the puſtules, in an unfavourable 


ſymptom; and alſo when they are ſmall and flat, wich 

black ſpecks in the middle. Pultules which contain a 

thin watery ichor are very bad. A great number of er 

on the face is always attended with danger. Pale urine 

and a violent throbbing of the arteries of the neck are 

ſians of an approaching delirinm. If the face begins to 

fall about the eleventh or twelfth day, and at the ſame 

time the hands and feet begiu to ſxell, the patient gene- 
rally does well; but when theſe do not ſucceed each 
other, there 1s reaſon to apprehend danger. When the 

tongue is covered with a brown cruſt, it is an unfavour- 
able ſym tom. Cold ſhivering fits coming on at the 

height of the diſeaſe are likewtte unfavourable. Giinds 

ivg of the teeth, when it: proceeds from an affection of 

the nervous ſyſtem, is a bad ſign; but ſometimes it is 

occaſioted by worms or a diſordered ſtomach. 

Dr. Friend, Dr Cade, &c. recommend purging and phle- 

botomy after an imperieCt eriſis of the /ma/l-pox, i. e. 


where the fever remaius after the puſtules decline; many 


oppoſe it: indeed reaſon ſeems on its fide; but prefcrip- 
tiob is againlt it. Alfaharavivs, in the firlt (tage of the 
ſmall-pexy, preſcribes phlebotomy, even to a ſwooning, 
and great quantities of cold water to be drank. In the 
malignant ſmall-prx, Dr. Litter found the blood, when 
cold, exceſhvely tender and friable, fo that the ſoſteſt fea- 
ther would caſily divide its globules. Etmulter ſays, 
there is nothing to be more regarded chan the breath and 
voice; Where theſe are good, it is an excellent ſigu. He 
adds, that horſe-dung is an admirable medicine, in that 
it promotes ſwear, ſaves the throat, &c. 

Dr. Hilſcher recommends cutting off the hair in the 


ſmali-pox, by which perſpiration may be increaſed, This | 


method was practifed on the king of Spain's ſon Don 
Carlos, and on » Saxon prince with ſucceſs. IS 
Dr. Maitin, of Lauſanne, recommends bathing the face 
and body with cloths dipped in tepid water every four 
hours during the eruption of the na pox; aſſuring that 
it has excellent good effects. e 
Dr. Haller tells us, that camphor aſſiſts greatly to fill 
the puſtules of the mall pax of the confluent kind wich 
petechiæ. 

Dr. Lobb diſapproves entirely of blood-letting in the 


ſmall. poæ, and thinks the diſeaſe may be prevented, or 


cured, without any eruption, and that a fpecific may be 
found: he propoſes the Ethiops mineral as fuch, and 
relates ſome examples of the diſeaſe being, in his judg- 
meut prevented by the timely uſe of it. Phe bilhop of 
Cloyne, ſeems to aſcribes the ſame virtues to TAR-watrra 
Dr. Wintriugham fays, he never obſerved antiphlogiltic 
medicines, which open the belly, diluting elyſters, or, 
ſuch like, to have any bad effects in this diſtemper; but, 
on the contrary, has always ſcen them ſerviceable to 
young, vigorous, plethoric patients: while too bound a 
belly frequently at laſt produces a dangerous diarrhoea. 
He propoſes in argent caſes of the confluent ma- pex, 
where, from the reſorption of the variolous matter, there 
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28 great danger of increaſing the ſecondary fever, that 
the puſtules ſhould be all opened, and treated as fo many 
ulcers. ; 

Bloody urine is looked upon as a forerunner of death in 
the ſmall-pox; but we have inſtances of perſons recover- 
ing under ſuch ſymptoms. | 
To theſe general obſervations it may not be improper to 
add ſome farther particulars with regard to the courſe of 
regimen and medicine to be purſued in this diſeaſe. 
During the eruptive fever, nothing more is neceſſary, 
in general, than to keep the patient cool and eaſy, al- 
lowing him to drink freely of diluting liquors, as balm- 
tea, barley-water, clear whey, &c. to eat light food, as 
panada, bread boiled with equal quantities of milk and 
water, good apples roaſted or boiled with milk, &c. and 
to remain undiſturbed, not confining him to bed, and 
frequently bathing his feet and legs in lukewarm wa- 
ter. Warm cordials, ſudorific medicines, and every 
thing that tends to inflame the blood, increaſe the fever, 
and drive out the puſtules prematurely, are noxious, and 
ſhould be carefully avoided, Great regard (ſhould alſo be 

aid to cleanlineſs and freſh air in this diſtemper. 

The preſent practice has very juſtly exploded a hot regi- 
men in the treatment of the ſmall-pox, When the pox 


are full, burter-milk, which is of an opening and cleanſing 


nature, is recommended as a very proper drink, 


With regard to medicine, the diſeaſe may be conſidered | 


in four different periods of it; viz. the fever which pre- 


cedes the eruption, the eruption itſelf, the ſuppuration or 


maturation of the puſtules, and the ſecondary fever 
Adults of a ſtrong conſtitution and plethortc habit fome- 


times require bleeding, provided that a full pulſe, dry | 


ſcin, and other urgent ſymptoms of inflammation, indi- 
cate the neceflity of this operation: emollient clyſters may 


be applie 4, when the belly is bound; and if there be a 
great nauſea, the ſtomach may be cleanſed with weak 


chamomile tea, or lukewarm water. In this ſtate, every 
method ſhould be uſed, by a cool regimen. &c. to prevent 
too great an eruption; but after the puſtules have ap- 
peared, the ſuppuration ſhou!d be promoted by diluting 


drink, light food, and if nature flags, by generous co: 


dials, as good wine made into negus, with an equal 
quantity of water, and ſharpened with the juice of orange, 


the jelly of currants, or the like. When the riſing of 
the /mall-pox is prevented by the violence of the fever, a 


cool regimen is ſtrictly to be obferved : and when the 


patient is very reſtleſs at this time, gentle opiates, ſuch. 


as a tea- ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies given every five 
or fix hours to infants, and a table ſpoonful to adults, 
are neceſſary. 


Suppreſſion of urine ſhould be relieved by the parient's 


walking acroſs the room with his fcet bare, and by fle- 
quent endeavours to paſs urine, or by occaſionally mixing 


with his drink a tea ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirits of nitre. 
A feul mouth and throat, attended with a 14 and chap- 


Water and 


ped tongue, ſhou'd be frequently waſhed wit 


honey, ſharpened with a little vinegar and currant jelly. | 


Emollientciyſters thouldbe thrown inevery ſecond or third 
day, during the riſing of the /mall-pox, and throu;h the 
whole courſe of the diſeaſe. 
among the mall pox, the Peruvian bark mult be imme- 


diately adminiſtered. For this purpoſe two drachms of 
the powdered bark may be mixed in three ounces or 


common water, one ounce of ſimple cinnamon water. 


and two ounces of the ſyrup of orange or lemon; a table | 


ſpoonful of this mixture, ſharpened with the ſpirits of vi- 
trio), may be given to a child every hour; and three or 
four ſpoonfuls to an adult. The patient's drink in this 
cale, ſhould be wine, or ſtrong negus acidulated with fpi- 
rits of vitriol, vinegar, the juice of lemons, or currant 
jelly, and his food conſiſt of apples roaſted or boiled, 
preicrved cherries, plums, and other fruits of an acid 
nature. The baik and acids are alſo neceſſary in the 
lymphatic or cryſtalline ma- ex, where the matter is 
thin, and not duly prepared. When the eruption ſub- 
fides ſuddenly, before the puſtules arrive at maturity, 
bliſteciog plaſters muſt be immediately applied to the 


wrilts and ankles, and the patient's ſpirits-ſupported with | 


cordials. Blecding has ſometimes a good ellect for railing 
the puſtules; and tharp cataplaſms may be applied to the 


| feet and hands, in order to draw the humour towards the 


extremities, | | 

Ine moit dangerous period of the f/mall-pox is the ſe- 
cCondary fever ; when the puſtules begin to blacken and 
turn on the face. 'The etiorts of nature to relieve the 
patient by looſe ſtools are to be promoted; and when 
ſymptoms of inflammation: of the breaſt appear at the 
accels of this fever, bleeding is neceflary: but if the 
patient be faintiſh, the pultules become ſuddenly pale, 
and there be great coldnets of the extremities, bliſtering 
platters mult be applied, and he fliould be ſupported with 
generous cordials. 


— 


When purple ſpots appear 


— — —_— 


gentle exerciſe will be beneficial. 


POX 


The ſecondary fever, which is chiefly, if not whol!; 06: 
caſioned by the abſorption of the puculent matter 9 
be always leſſened, and often altogether prevented. by 
opening the puſtules when they begin to change 1 
yellow colour; and the operation may be repeated * 
long as there is any conſiderable appearance of matter 11 
them.” This operation, beſides other good effects, has . 
tendency to prevent the pitting. 05 
After the ſmall pox are gone off, purging ſhould by no 
means be neglected. For very young children; an infa 
ſion of ſenna and prunes, with a little rhubarb, m 75 
ſweetened with coarſe ſugar, and given in ſmall quantities 
till it operates. A child of five or ſix years of age ar 
take eight or ten grains of fine rhubarb in powder, at 
night, and the fame quantity of jalap in powder next 
morning: which may be worked off with freſh broth oc 
water gruel, and repeated three or fout times: at the 
interval of tive or ſix days between each doſe. For chit. 
dren more advanced, and adults, the doſe muſt be in. 
creaſed in proportion to the age and conſtitution, 
Wben impoſthumes happen after the ſmall-pox, they muſe 
be brought to ſuppuration by ripening poultices ; and af- 
ter they have broken, the patient mult be purged : the 
4 bark, and a milk diet will alſo be uſeful in this 
cate. | 

When a cough or ſymptoms of conſumption ſucceed the 
ſm-Ul-pox, change of air, a courſe of aſſes milk, and 
Buchan, 3 
The method of inoculating the fma!l-rox, introduced 


ay be 


into Europe about half a century apo, bas lately prevailed 


in a very conſiderable degice, eſpecially under the Girec- 
tion of Mr, Sutton and baron Limſdale; and theſe who 
are concerned for the preſervation of their ſpecies, can- 
not but with that it were univerſal. For an account of 
the hiſtory and advantages of this practice, and anſwers 
to the objections urged againſt it, fee INveuLAaTiON, 

Here it may be proper to give ſome account of the pro- 
ceſs iifelf, The ipring and autumn bave been uſually 
reckoned the molt proper ſeaſons of the year for inocu- 
lation, becauſe they are the mylt temperate ; but if any 
caution is neceſſary, that ſeaſon ſhould be preferred in 
which no inflammatory or putrid diſeaſes prevail; per- 
ſons of every age are fit ſubjeQs of this cperation ; bur 
the molt defirable age is from three to five; Conſtitu- 
tional diſcaſes furniſh no ſufficient objection againſt 1n0- 


culation, the habit of body having been often meliorated 


by it; however, acute or critical diſorders ſhould be re- 
moved before the operation is performed. The beſt pre- 
vious preparation is to produce a healthy ſtate of budy ; 
it is ſeldom neceſſary to make any alteration in the diet 
of children, unleſs they are of a groſs habit ; in which 
caſe, their diet ſhould be ſpate, and of a light cooling 


nature; and their drink whey, butter-milk, and ſuch 


like. Twoor three mild purges may alſo be adminiſtered. 
But the ſuccefs of inoculators does not depend on the 


preparation of their patients, but on their management 


of them while under the diſeaſe. 


1 here ſeems to be no difference in the effect, whether 


the matter for inoculation be taken from patients, who 
have received the diſorder in the natural or artificial! way; 
or whether it be taken froma mild kind, or from the more 
virulent fort, The method commonly uſed of commu- 
nicating the infection is to make two or three {lanting 
inciſions in the arm, fo ſuperficial as not to pierce quite 
through the ſkin, with a lanect wet with freſh matter 
taken from a ripe puſtule though the lancet dipped in che 
vaniolous matter will ſerve ſeveral days after for commu- 
nicating the infection; the wounds are then cloſed up, 
and left without any dreſſing. If freſh matter be applied 
long enough to the ſkin, there is no occaſion for any 
wound at all. Let a bit of thread, about half an inch 
long, wet with the matter, be immediately applied to the 


arm, between the ſhoulder andthe elbow, and covered with 


a piece of the common ſticking plaſter, and kept on for 
eight or ten days; and it will ſeldom fail to commun!1- 
cate the diſeaſe. In the evening after inoculation, fonic 
prefcribe as much calomel mixed with a lixtecath part 
of the emetic tartar as will gently move the belly, and 
in the morning its operation may be promoted with as 
much Glauber ſalts or other purging medicine as will 
promote three or four evacuations : they adviſe alſo the 
repetition of theſe every ſecond night and morning, unti: 
the ſymptoms of eruption appear. Mercury, it is ſaid, 
ſcems io be a ſpecific in the /mel/-pox, and may be given 
lo freely as to affect the gums and to excite a gentle ptya- 
liſm. When the iuflammation_ at the punCture is too 
little, the doſe of calomel thould be increaſed, in order 
both to promote the inflammation there, and to acceleraic 
the general eruption. | 
The progreſs of the infcion is obſerved as follows 
about the punctured part, a juſt prognoſtic is uſually 
formed of the future ſtate of the diſtemper. n 
9 | tha 
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tartar, and a few hours after it a doſe of the Glauber 


the large effloreſcence about the puncture on the tenth or 


The leſs favourable fy mptoms are, a purpliſh, inſtead of 


methods already recommended. 


the caſe, they mull be treated as in the natural /mail-pox: 
nor is purging leſs neceſlary after the /mall-pox by inocu- 
lation than in the natural way, and ought by no means to | 
be neglected. Buchan's Dom. Med. chap. 23. and 


alteration made in the ſkin by that diſcaſe, For the di- 
ſtenſion the glands and pores of the ſkin ſuffer therein, | 


eaſe. For though the ſame ſeveriſi difpoſition ſhould ariſe 


> „ 


PO X 


the effect of che infection isobſerved in a few hours after 
jnoculation, by acute - pains darting up the ſhoulder, 


when the puncture is made in the arm, a ſhivering through | 


the body, a red tumor on the arm, or a ſmall riſing where 
the matter was applied : but, more uſually, nothing is 
obſerved on the day of operation. On the ſecond day, 
if the puncture is viewed with a lens, an orange-coloured 
ſtain may be ſeen about its edges, which ſeem to contract; 
ſometimes, the puncture inflames, on the firſt or ſecond 
day, and then vaniſhes without any farther effect; in 
which caſe, after a few days, the operation may be repeat- 
ed. On the fourth or fifth day a bardneſs may be per- 
ceived where the puncture was made, an itching 1s felt 


there, and generally a flight inflammation is alſo obſerved. | 


On the fixth day, there is generally a pain and ſtiffneſs 
felt in the axilla, which continues till the tenth or eleventh 
day. This is reckoned a favourable ſymptom. Pain in 
the head and limbs, with ſtiffneſs under the ar'as, are 
certain proofs that the infection hath taken place. On 
the ſeventh or eighth diy the eruptive ſymptoms appear, 


ſuch as fight remitting pains in the head and back, ſtiff. 


nels in the arm-pits, tranſient ſhiverings, alternate heats, 
&c. which continue more or leſs till the eruption is com 
pleted : the inflammation in the arm ſpreads, and little 
puſtu)es are begun there, which increaſe in fize as the. 
diſeaſe advances. On the tenth or eleventh day an 
effloreſcence ſurrounds the puncture, and ſometimes ex- 
tends half way round the arm: the larger this eſfloreſ- 
cence is, the fewer, uſually, are the puſtules: when it 
accompanies the eruption, the ſever and other uneaſy 
ſymptoms ſubſide, and the difficulty and danger are at an 
end. As ſoon as the eruptive ſymproms are perceptible, 
it is adviſed to give a doſe of calomel with the emetic 


ſalts. DT 

Among the favourable ſymptoms are, an orange-coloured 
ſtain about the edges of the punctute on the fecond day; 
an itching there in two or three days; a kind of veſica- 
tion, without much inflammation, on the third or fourth 
day; a pain and {tiſfneſs in the axilla, the ſooner the 
better, but if on the fixth day, it is not unfavourable; 


eleventh day, or ſooner; a hardneſs which ſpreads from 
the puncture as from a centre, and to the touch forms 
ſtar-like points, and when the part inflamed on the arm 
riſes, as it were, to an apex, with a little dry ſcab upon it. 


a red-coloured inflammation about the puncture, a narrow 
deep red circle ſarrounding the puncture, and when the 
incruſtation about it becomes depreſſed and concave in 
the middle. | | 


The conſtant care of inoculators is to keep their patients 


cool, and their bodies gently open, by which means the | 


fever is kept low, and the eruption greatly leſſened. The 


danger is ſeldom great when the puſtules ate ſew; and | 


their number is generally in proportion to the fever which 
ſucceeds and attends the eruption. Hence the chief ſe— 


cret of inoculation conſiſts in regulating the eruptive fe- 


ver, which generally may be kept ſufficiently low by the 


"The regimen during the diſeaſe is in all reſpects the ſame 


as under the natural /mail-pzx. The patient muſt be kept | 


cool, his diet ſhould be light, and his drink weak and di- 
luting. If any bad ſymptoms appear, which is ſeldom 


Motherby's Med. Dick. art. Yartole. 


Ii hy the Smeli-Pox ſcarce ever wiſits a perjon above once, is 


a famous problem; long canvaſſed, and with little ſuc- 
ceſs. Dr. Drake accounts for it very plauſibly from the 


is ſo great, that they ſcarce ever recover their tone again, 


ſo as to be able any more to arreſt the matter in us courſe | 


outwarels long enough, or in quantity enough, to create 
thoſe ulcerouspuſtules which are the diagnoſtics of the dit- 


again in the blood, yet, the paſſages through the {kin be- 
ing more open, the matter wiil never be ſtopped, fo as 
to exhibit the appearance of the /1o/{-pox. EY 

Accoidingly we find, that, in perſons ſeverely attlicted 
with this diſeaſe, the ſace, (wiich 18 uſually the tullett, 
from the extraordinary obſtruction the matter meets with 
by the great conſtipation of the pores) ſeldom returus 


to its fo: mer dimenſions; which eulargement he accounts | 


for from the dilatation of the arcolz of the glands and 
pores of the ſkin, not from any augmentation of the ſub- 
ſtance itſelf. | | | 

What confirms this hypotheſis is, that nurſes, &c. who 


attend perſons ſick of the „in!, are frequently a little 


* 


p O V 


affected wich it, and have, now and then, two or theres 
eruptions : that they have no more, ſeems to follow fron! 


the tree courſe of the matter through the ſkin. With 


this, too, agrees that conſtant obſervation, that people 
of coarſe ſkins, in whom the pores ate largeſt, are al- 
ways more favourably treated by this diſtemper than 
others; and that it conſtantly leaves hne ſtins coarſer than 
it found them. 

This ſolution would ſeem more probable, were it not 
that ſome have ſo very few of theſe eruptions, perhaps 
not above twenty or thirty; which cannot fairly be allow- 
ed ſo far to enlarge the pores of the whole ſkin, as to 
prevent any return, 

Others hold, that in a genuine eruption, the cauſe of the 
dittemper is {o ſar evacuated, as ſcarce to leave a poſſibi- 
lity of a return of it; and that, if pait of the original 
cauſe did remain behind, it might when the air favours 
it, or when, by other accidents, it is ſecreted from the 
blood, appear in the form of eruptions, and fo prove to 
be the meafles. h:chen-pox, &c. Py 

It may, indeed, be objected that the loſt mentioned often 
happen before the /mal-pax : but, whatever be the cauſe 
of the /mail-pox z the ſeparating power muſt be in ſuch a 
determined proportion, or it will fil io cauſe a regular 
mall. pox; and lo, acting proportionably, way produce 
any of the other diſtempers jult mentione4. | 

To this head we may refer a queſtion which has been 
agitated among phyſicians, viz. whether any danger would 
attend inoculaiion, ſuppoling the patient to have had the 
diſeaſe before? This queſtion has generally been anſwered 
in the negative; but Dr. Buchan inclines to think it 
merits farther conſideration. Several caſes have occurred; 


he ſays, in his praftice, where the conllitwion ſeemed 


to ſutfer by the varioious matter having been introduced 
into the blood without producing what could properly be 
called the /mal:-p:x, This, he adds, ought at leaſt to 
make practitioners careful not to communicate the poiſon 
unleſs where there is a proſpect of exciting the diſeaſe, 
Neither ought they to be too ſolicitous in ſuppreſſing the 
eruption, as that ſcems io be the only ſafe way in which 
the virus can be diſcharged after it has got into the blood. 


Pox, chicben, a cutaneous diſeaſe, frequent in children, 


wherein the ſkin is covered with puſtules, like thoſe of 
the ſma/”.px, as to figure and magnitude; and only di- 
ſtingulthable therefrom, in that thoſe of the /mal/-pry 
appear with a redneſs and inflammation, and thoſe of 
the chicten- pox whiter, reſembling veſiculæ full of a ſe- 
rous humour; which, in three days time, bu:it, and 
oy away, without any danger, and uſually without any 
ever, 


The ehicken-pox, and ſwine-pox, ſeem to be the ſma'l pax 


in a let> degree; though they ſometimes precede, and 


ſometimes ſucceed, the ſmall-prx, The puſtules appear 


to be of che fame kind; only in the ſwine-pox they are 


much larger; and in the chic&en-pox, ſomewhat leſs than 
in the /ma/l-pzs, There commonly appear five or (ix, 


ſometimes twenty or thirty on the face, and but very few 


on the body. | 


The patient 1s very little indiſpoſed, either before, at or 
after their appearance z though the ſudden linking of them 
often cauſes ſome diſorder; but it is preſently relieved by 
a little fack and ſaffron, or a doſe of treacle-weter. 

Grown perſons ſeldom keep within doors for either; and 
upon that account, the eruptions may continue the longer, 
becauſe the cold air is ſuppoſed to hinder their ripen- 


ing; ſo that it is ſometimes three weeks, or a month, 
beſore they totally diſappear. | 


Pox, French, a contagious diſeaſe, contracted by a poi- 
fonous humour, uſually in coition : and manifeſting itſelf 


in ulcers and pains. See VENEREAL Diſeaſe, 
The French call it ma! de Naples, the Neapolitan diſeaſe, 
becauſe ficit obſerved among the ſoldiery at the ſiege of 


N-ples, under Charles VIII. The Italians call it it mal 
Franceſe ; and we the French diſeaſe, becauſe fi:lt caught 


by the French. The Spaniards call it Jas bubas, or 


ſarva des Indias, becauſe fiiſt brought from the Weſt 


Indies. 


POYNINGS? law, a (ct of ſtatutes enacted in the 10 Hea. 
VII. one of which (cap. 4.) in order to reſtrain the power 
as well of the deputy as the Iriſh parliament, provides, 


1 . That before any parliament be ſummoned or holden, 
the chief governor and council of Ireland ſhall certify 


to the king, under the great ſeal of Ireland, the conſider- 


ations and cauſes thereof, and the articles of the acts 
propoſed to be paſſed therein. 2. That after the king in 
his council of England, ſhall have confidered, approved, 
or altered the ſaid as or any of them, and certifleg them 
back under the great ſeal of England, and ſhall have given 


licence to ſummon aud hold a parliament, then the ſame 


ſhall be ſummoned and held: and therein the ſaid acts ſo 
certified, and no other, ſhall be propoſed, received, or 
rejected. But it was afterwards provided by 3 and 4 
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ph. & M. cap. 4. that any new propoſitions might be 


certified to England in the uſual forms, even alter the 
ſummons, and during the ſeſſion of parliament. By this 


means, however, there was nothing lefi to the parlia- | 


ment in Ireland, but a bear negative or power of reject- 
ing, not of propoſing or altering any law. 


under the denomination of“ heads for a bill or bills,” and 
in that ſhape they are offered to the conſideration of the 


lord lieutenant and privy council; who, upon ſuch par- 


Triſh tat, 11 Eliz. ſtat. 


liamentary intimation, or otherwiſe upon the application 
of private perſons, receive and tranſmit ſuch heads, or reject 
them, without any tranſmiſſion to England. And with 
regard to Poynings' law in paiticular, it cannot be repeal- 
ed or ſuſpended, unleſs the bill for that purpoſe, before 
it be certified to England, be 1 5 by both the houſes. 
. cap. 38. 
It was allo enacted . of Poyings laws (cap. 22.) 
That all acts of parliament, before made in England, 
ſhould be of force within the realm of Ireland. But by 
the ſame rule that no laws made in England, between 


| king John's time and Poynings /aw, were then binding 
in Ireland, it follows that no acts of the Engliſh parlia- 


people of Ireland, unleſs ſpecially named or included 


ment, made fince the 10 Hen. VII. do now bind the 


under general words. 8 
Theſe laws took their name from fir Edward Poynings, 


who was lord deputy at the time when they were enacted; | 


before which time, theoriginal method of paſſing ſtatutes 
in Ireland, was nearly the ſame as in England, the chief 


governor holding parliaments at his pleaſure, which 


enacted ſuch laws as they thought proper. 


With reſpect to the dependent ſtate of Ireland, it was 


declared by 6 Geo. I. cap. 5. that the kingdom of Ire- 


land ought to be ſubordinate to and dependent upon the 
imperial crown of Great Britain, as being inſeparably 


P 


united to it; and that the king's majeſty, with the con-| 


ſent of the lords and commons of Great Britain in parlia- 
ment, hath power to make laws to bind the people of Ireland. 
But this act was repealed in 1782; and, therefore, what 
kind of dependence Ireland wil! be expected, or will be 


content, to acknowledge for the future, is now (1783) a. 


queſtion ub judice, 


OZZOLANA, a greyiſh kind of earth, uſed in Italy for 


buiding under water. 


The beſt is found about Vozzuoli, Bair, and Cumæ, in|] 


the kingdom of Naples; from the ficſt of which places 


it takes its name. | 


The ſubſtance itſelf is a pale greyiſh powder, compoſed 


of particles ſo extremely minute, as to eſcape the di- 
ſtinction even of the bell glaſſes, and appear, when view- 
ed by the microſcope, only a looſe, very fine, irregular 
powder. It has among it a few ſmall ſpangles of talc, 
and being ſhook up in a phial of water, leaves a whitiſh 
muddineſs in it, which is very long in ſubſiding. If 


wetted with ſalt-water, it immediately dries into a firm 


ſolid maſs, like a ſtone. It does the ſame alſo in common 
water; but the maſs is leſs firm. 


The ancients were well acquainted wich this ſubſlance| 
and its properties. Ir is ſaid, indeed, that on running | 


down into the water, it becomes a hard ſtone, while it 
remains under it; but this is probably a miſtake, ariſing 


from this, that the powder was continually running down | 
the hills into the ſca, and lodging on their ſides in large | 


quantities in many places; when theſe maſſes became 


wet with their waves, in ſtorms or high tides, and after- 


wards deſerted by them, they naturally hardened into ſo 
many maſlcs of a ſort of ſtone : and theſe were probably 
what authors have ſeen and deſcribed, for they never, 
probably, ſearched for theſe maſſes under water. The 


principal uſe of this powder among the ancients was in 


It is as preſent well known in France and Italy, as an | 


mixing with their cements for buildings ſunk into the ſea. 


ingredient in that ſort of plaſter they call pozzolane, 
The remarkable quality of its coaleſcing on its being 
mixed with water, is probably owing to its having in 
its compolition a quantity of a certain carth known in 
almoſt all ages and countries for coaleſcing into a kind of 
plaſter without previous burning. Ihe ancients knew 
this earth by the name of gypſum tymphaicum ; and we, 
by that of ca naliva. lt is very common on the ſides of 
hills in many parts of Italy. | 
P,zz:lana, mixed with lime, makes the beſt mortar in 
the world, It hardens and petrifies in water : builders 
aſſures us, that it penetrates black flints, and whitens 
them. It is of particular ſervice in making moles, and 
other buildings, in maritime places. Agricola takes 


it to be of an aluminous and ſulphuregus nature. 
See Vitruvius, Pliny, de Lorme, &c, who ſet a great va- 
ue on it. | 
PRACIICAL arithmetic, geometry, mathematics, muſic, phi- 
{1fophy. v&e the ſubſtantives. 

| | 9 


But che! 


uſage now is, that bills are often framed in either houſe 


6 Where one of the given numbers is 


PRA 


PRACTICE, in Arithmetic, PRacTICA Italics, or Halles 


uſages, certain compendious ways of working the rule of 
proportion, or golden-rule ; eſpecially where the ficit 
term is 1, or unity. | 

They were thus called from their expediting of 
and buſineſs : and becauſe firſt intraduced. by 3 
chants. and negotiants of Italy. 

The molt uſeful of theſe pragtices are as follow: t. Since 
the uſe of the rule of three is to find a fourth proportional 
to three giren numbers, divide the firit and ſecond or 
the firſt and third, by ſome common number (it that can 
be done exactly), and work with the quotients in their 


ſtead: as in the following example: 


Price of 3Ib is 9 ſhil. What is the price of 7153 
3) 1 3 | % 


| facit 21 thil. 
Price of 14h. is 26 ſhil. What is the price of 51h ?, 
71-4: $1 | OY 
Facit 13 ſhil, 
2. If the firſt term be 1, and the ſecond an aliquot part 
of a'pound, ſhilling, or penny, divide the third dy the 
aliquot part: the quotient is the anſwer. | 
Note, To find the aliqot part, thoſe who cannot do it 


_ Otherwiſe, may ſee the table of aliquot parts of a pound, 


under the article AL10voT. | | 

E. gr. If one ell coſt 10 ſhil. What coſt 95) ells? 

| „ facit l. 478: 101. 

3. If the firſt or third number be 1, the other not ex- 
ceeding large, and the middle term a compound, i. e. 
conſiſting of ſeveral denominations, it may be wrought 
without reduction, thus, ; | 

Price of 16. is 3s. 8d. 39. What is the price of 5jþ? 


facit 18s 74. 39. | 
For 4 farthings making a penny, 5 times 3 farthinog 
make 3d. 34. and 12 pence making 1 ſhilling, five times 
eight pence make 37 4d. which, wich 3d. from the 
place of ſarthings, makes 3s. 74. Laſtly, five times 3 


ſhillings make 15 ſhillings; and with the 3 ſhillings from 


the place of pence, 18s. The price required, therefore, 
is 185. 74.4. „„ . 

4. If the middle term be not an aliquot, but an aliquant 
part, reſolve the aliquant part into its aliquot parts, di- 
vide the middle term by the ſeveral aliquots; the ſum of 
the quoticnts is the anſwer. To find the aliquot patts 


contained in an aliquant, ſee the table of aliquant parts 


of a pound, under the article ALIQUANT. 
For an inſtance of this role? 


If 1 ell coſt 15 ſhil. What coſt 124 ells? 
2 2)02 
I 314 


e 2 fact, Q 30. | 
5. If the firſt or ſecond term ben, and in the former 
caſe, the ſecond or third, in the latter the firit, be te- 
ſolvable into ſactors, the whole operation may be per- 
formed in the mind, without writing down any figures 
as in the following example; 


Price of IIb. is 24 ſhil. What is the price of 20 lb? 


4 3 4 
6 5 
80 
6 


facit 4806.— 24ʃ. 
I, we have feveral 
compendigus uſages, to fave multiplication and diviſion. 
F. gr. If 9 th. coſt 20 ſhil. What does 1 lh. colt? 
It is obvious the ſum required is had by adding to the 
tenth part of 20s. viz. 25. the ninth part of the tenth ; 
viz. 243, and + of a penvy; the anſwer, therefore, is 
25. 24d. and 5. 

Again, If 5th. c (t 64 ſhil. What coſts 1 |? 

Since 5 is half of 10, the double of ihe tenih part of 
the given price; viz. 125. 94d. and 27. is the ſum te- 
quired, Es 

Again, If 1 66. colt 184. What will 19 lb. colt ? 


Since 19=20—1, from the given price doubled, and in- 


creaſed by a cipher, viz. 260; ſubtract the fümple 18 
the remainder is 342d.= 285. Gd. tne.fum required, 
7. If two terms of the ſame denomination difler by an 
unit, we have a'peculiar kind of compend ; which will 
be clear from the following examples: e. gr. If 5Jþ. colt 
305. What will 4 jth. coſt ? Since the price of 4 1b. is 
one fifth part ſhort of that of 5 lb. divide the given price 
30, by 5; the quotient 6 being ſubiracted from the di- 
vidend, the remainder, viz. 245, is the lum required. 
Again, If 8 lb. colt 246. What colt ꝙ lb? 
Since the price of g lb. excceds that of eight by one- 
eighth part, divide the given price 24, by 8, and add the 
quotient 3 to the dividend: the ſam 27 is the anſver. 

| 8. Some- 
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8. Sometimes one may uſe ſeveral of theſe compends, or 


pra#tices, in the fame queſtion. E. gr. If 100 lb. coſt 


pracfiee. What coſts 50 lb. 
30s. 44 a 


395. 44. facit 15s, 2d. 
2 ö | 
Again, 60 lb. coſt 45. What coſt 2520? 
6 4.2 
24 6 
: 7 7 
1081, 


PRACTORES, TIIparlope,, among the Athenians, officers 


appointed to receive the money due to the city from fines. 


laid upon criminals. 

PRE, a Latin prepoſition, literally Ggnifying before; it is 

uſed in compoſition with ſeveral words in our language, 
to denote the relation of priority. 


Of late, our writers, in Latin words angliciſed, for pre, | 


uſually write pre; reſtraining the Latin orthography to 
words that are {till Latin, or uſed as ſuch. Hence, for 
ſuch words beginning with pre, as are not found here, 
ſee PRE. | : : 
PRAEBIUM, a name uſed by medical authors to expreſs a 


doſe of any thing, or the quantity of a medicine to be 
exhibited at one time. | 


tatores, which ſee. 


PR A.CIPE, in Law. See PRECIPE. 


PRACLE, among the Romans, the ſame with præclami- 


PRECIPE in capite, a writ iſſuing out of the chancery, for | 


a tenant holding of the king in capite; viz, in chief, as 
of his crown. | | 


PRACLAMITATORES, among the Romans, officers that | 


went along the ſtreets of Rome before the amen atalis, 
to oblige all people to give over their work on public holi- 
days; for if the famen ſaw any one at work, the ſervice 
of the gods could not be performed. 


PRACLAVIUM, among the Romans, was uſed to ſigni— 


fy the PRETEX TA, | 
PR/ECO, among the Romans, the public crier, an officer 
whoſe buſineſs it was in the aſſemblies of the people to 


and to order ſilence to be kept in the temples during the 
time of ſacrificing. | - > 
The aſhſtance of the præco or public crier, was uſed on 
many other occaſions, as at public ſales or auctions, fu— 
nerals, games, in courts 0! Juſtice, or public things loſt, 
':&c. - Hee CERYX. | 
PRAECOCIA mala, in Botany. See APRICOT. 
PRACONIS>US, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
Luaovicus Dulcis, and other writers. of his time, to a 
gem famous for its imaginary virtues: it is deſciibed to 
have been of the nature of the ſapphire, but ſomewhat 
approaching to the colour of the chalcedony : this ſcems 
to make it the leucoſapphirus of other authors. | 
PRAFECTURZ, among the Romans. See PREFPEC“Z 
TURES. | 1 | 
PRUYEFERICULUM, among the Romans, a vaſe with a 
large prominent mouth uſed in the ſacrifices of Ops. 
PR/EFICZE, among the Romans, were mourning women 


the deceaſed, made a lamentation, beat their breaſts, and 
diſtorted their ſaces, to excite others to mourn. 


ſuing out the writ of covenant on levying fines of lands, 1s 
paid before the time is paſt. This is a noble for evcry 


value. Sce PosT-fine. | 

PR AFERNIUM, a word uſed by chemical writers to ex- 
preſs the anterior part of a furnace, by which ihe coals, 
or fuel are put in, and the athes taken out. 

PR AMORSUM /#/ium, among Retanz/ts. Sec LEAF. 
PRANOTION is uſed by Lord Bacon for breaking of an 
endleſs ſearch, which he ob:erves to be one of the prin- 
cipal parts of the art of memory. For when ond endea 
vours to call any thing to mind, without tome, Previous 
notion or perception of what is ſought for, the mind 


hatch any ſhort notion before hand, the infinity of the 
ſearch is preſently cut off, and the mind hunts nearcr 
home, as in an incloſure. Thus verſe is cater remem- 
bered than proſe ; becauſe if we flick at any word in a 
verſe, we have a previous notion that it is ſuch a word as 
muſt ſtand in a verſe. Hence alſo, order is a maniſeſt 
help to memory; for here is a previous notion that the 
thing ſought for muſt be agrecable to order, Bacon's 
Works Abr. vol i. p. 136. and vol. ii. p. 473. See PRE: 
NOTION, and Common NOT1ONS. 


PR APOSITUS /acri cubiculi, among the Romans, an oſh- 


cer who was to take care of the emperor's bed chamber, 


His office was the ſame with that of our lord chamber- 
Vor. III. Ne 281. | 


call the claſſes and centuries according to their order, | 


hired to attend funeral ſolemvities z where they praiſed | | 


PRAEFINE, or primer fine, in Lato, that fine which upon 


five marks of land ſued for, i. e. one tenth of the annual 


exerts itſelf and ſtrives in an endleis manner: but it ut 


P R A 


lain, and he had the privilege of marching next to the 
captain of the horſe- guards. 


PRASALTER, among the Romans, an appellation given 
to the chief director of the $AL 11. 
PR/ESEPIA, a word uſed by authors to expreſs the ſockets 
of the teeth. | 
PR ASICIA, in Antiquity, thoſe parts of the intrails of ſa- 
crifices which were cut off, and offered to the gods. 

PRASUL, among the Romans, the name of a chief of 
the /aliz or prieſts of Mars. He was ſo called a prefilts 
endo, i. e. dancing at the head of the 34 LII. 


PRAGM ATIC /andtien, in the Civil Law, is defined, by 


Hottoman, a reſcript, or anſwer of the ſlovereign; deli- 
vered, by advice of his council, to ſome college, order, 
or body of people, upon their conſulting him in ſome 
caſe of their community. 

'The word is formed from the Greek « 
buſineſs. It is ſometimes allo called ablolutely, praymaticg 
To Tpaſualu'y. 

The like anſwer given to any particular perſon, is called 
ſimply reſcript, reſcriptum. 


r 


The term pragmatic ſanction is chiefly uſed, among the 
modern writers, for that famous ordonnance of Charles 
VII. of France, drawn up at Bourges, with the conſent 
of the moſt eminent prelates and grandees of the nation 
aſſembled at that place, and publiſhed in 1438, concain- 
ing a regulation of ecclehiaſtical difcipline, conformable 
to the canons of the council by Bifil ; and fince uſed by 


the Gallican church, as a barrier agai«{t the enterprizes 


and encroachments of the court of Rome. 

The ſcope of the pragmatic ſanction, which conſiſted of 
twenty-three articles, was to regulate the form of elections 
made by the clergy, to reſtore to every church its privi- 
lege of chuſing its biſhop, and to every monaſtery that of 
electing its abbot or crier; to declare the ollations to be- 
long to ordinaries, the prevention alone reſerved to eſta— 
blith prebends ; to aſſign a third of the benebees to gra- 


duates; and to abolith reſervations, annates, and other 


like grievances. 


The pragmatic of St. Lewis in 1268, conſiſting of fix 
articles, was fimilar to this in its chief deſign. The edict 


of Bourges, in 1438, was drawn up in a concert with che 


fathers of the council of Baſil, and the articles it con- 
tains were taken from the decrees of that council; though 
they were admitted by the Gallican church with certain 
modifications, which the nature of the times and the 
manners of the nation rendered expedient. See this edict 

- Publiſhed at large in Hard, Concil. tom. viii. p 1949. 
Pope Pius II. obtained in abrogation of this ſanction 
from Louis XI. on which occation the court of Rome, 
tranſported with joy, dragged the pragmatic through the 
ſtreets, whipping it all the way, as Xerxes ancienily did 
the Helleſpont: and the king obtained for himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors the title of He Chr i/tian, 

But the parliament oppoſed this abrog ation with a great 

_ deal of vigour, and reuſed its conſent to the laſt. Lewis 
alſo perceiving that he had been deiuied into this meature 
by the treacherous infinuations of Geofltov, biſhop of An- 
ras, whom the pope had bribed with a cardinal's cap, 
and large promiſes of a more Jucrative kind, took no ſort 


of pains to have it executed, but publithed, on the con- 


trary, new edicts againſt the pecuniary pretenfions and 
extoriions of the court of Rome. So that, in ſpice of all 
the efforts of Rome, the /an&:on {till held in force, till 


the CONCORDAT held between pope Leo. X. and Francis 


I. in 1517, when the pragmatic ſanttion was aboiithed, and 
the king was inveſted with the piwilege of nominating 
to bilhopricks and vacant benehices. 

The parliament of Paris again oppoſed the innovation, 
and refuſed to confirm the concordat; and was not 
brought to give its conſent at laſt, till after repeated 
orders of the king ; together with a ſecret reſolution taken 


always io judge conformably to the tenor of the pragmatic 


fanetimm. 


PRAGMATICAL, PracmaTicus, a term ſometimes 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe as practical, mechanical, or pro- 
blematical, 

Stevinus, in his Hydroſtatical Elements, calls certain of 

bis mechanical or practical experiments, which he un- 

dertakes to inſtruct his reader how to make, by the name 

of praymatica' examples: and, in the like ſenſe, is the 
word ſometimes ufed by other naturaliſts, 


PRAM, or PRAME, a tort of lighter ufe:! in Holland and 


the ports of the Baltic ſea, to carry the cargo 0; a mer- 


chant thip along ſide, in order to lade her, or to bring it 
aſhore. 


PRAMNION, in Natural Hi/iory, the name of one of the 
ſemipellucid gems, fo diſtinct from ail the others as to 
make properly a peculiar genus of tottils It is called by 
many of the ancients mor or merion, and by our lapida- 
ries the black agate. | Ft 
It is a ſtone of a very great concealed beauty. Our lapi— 
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daries, who know it by the name of the black agate, are | 
very indeterminate in the application of that name, call- 
ing not only this, but every black ſtone capable of a 


good poliſh by the ſame name, and never looking for its 
great character, its hidden colour. It is found in the 


ſhape of our common flints and pebbles, but ſeldom 
larger than an egg; it appears, on a flight inſpeCtion to 
be of a fine deep black, but held up againſt the ſun, or 
the light of a candle, it diſcovers it{elf to be of a fine 
ſtrong red, without the leaſt admixture of any other 
colour, It is moſt frequently of a purpliſh tinge, like. 
the amethyſt, but is at times found of all the degrees 
of red, from the pale flower colour of the hyacinth to 
the deep red of the carbuncle. It is of great hardneſs, 
and capable of an elegant poliſh. 
It is produced only in the Laſt Indies; and we ſometimes 
have it thence among other ſtones, but it is not much re- 
garded with us. The Romans were fond of it for engrav- 
ing on, as we find by Pliny, and by a much more undeni 
able proof, many of the valuable antiques being cut on it. 
PRAMNOS, a name given by the ancients to a ſort of au- 
ſtere wine, which looked of a black colour till held up 
againſt the light, and then appeared of a deep purple : 
it is recommended by Hippocrates in hxmorrhages. _ 
PRASINUM viride, a word uſed by the ancients for ver- 
digriſe. | | | 
PRASION The ancient Greek writers have expreſſed 
three very different plants by this name. | 
The moſt common ſignification of the word is the com- 
mon marrubium or hotchound, It is in many places uſed 
allo to ſignify the leek, and often for that fort of mar- 
joram which we call orjganum onit?s, or pot-marjoram. 
Pliny deſcribes this plant, and ſays that it was called onitis 
and praſius, and had the appearance of hyſſop. 
Fleſychius tells us, that the ſea-weeds of the fucus and 
algu kinds, the ſea-oaks, and ſea-wracks, are called by 
ſome of the Greek writers praſa; and Theophraſtus in 
one part of his works ſeems to have given this name to 
thoſe ſubſtances. 
The ancients having uſed the word prafion in this ſenſe, 
explains a paſſage in Galen which cannot otherwiſe be 
well underſtood, that is, where he calls the empetrum ma- 
rinum, preſiiides, like the praſion. N 
Dioſcorides had called it fucoides, like the ſea-fucus, and 
he was very well underſtood; but Galen coming after 
him, and expreſſing his ſenſe by the word prajto:des, 
which was ſuppoſed to ſignify reſembling lecks, or hore- 
hound, or origanum, his readers were perplexed to find 
out what alliance the epithet he had choſen to uſe could 
have, either to the plant, or to the epithet of Dioſcorides; 
but when it is found that prœſion ſiguifies the fame as Fu- 
cu,, the whole is very intelligible. | 
PRASIS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs what they 
call green chalk, an earth uſed by the painters, and | 
known among us by the name of terre verte. | 
PRASIUM, in Botany. See Shrubby Hedge NETTLE. 
PRASIUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a gem much 


approaching ro the nature of the emerald, but of a coarſer 


green, and wanting its hardnefs, and having in its green | 


a calt of yellow. - | | 
It is the ſtone which the ancients called proſetes; and when 
of a greater than ordinary admixture of yellow, the 
chryſepraſus and of which the gem diſtinguiſhed by later 
2uthors under the name of /maregd:praſus, is only one of | 
the varictics. | | | 
The pris, even in its moſt perfect ſlate, is much leſs. 
beautitul than moſt oi the other gems : it is found of va- 
rious dzes, and not unfrequently conſidetably large: it 
is leldom met with ſmaller than a pea; from that to the 
hze of a horle-bean is its more uſual ſtandard, from this 
to the ze of a nutmeg it is more rarely found; and the 
Jarger ſpecimens are coarler aud leſs frequent than theſe. 
It 13 of various figures, but is never found in a columnar 
or cryſtal-like form ; this is declaring againſt the ſenſe of 
our dealers in gems, indeed, who frequently buy and ſell 
columns of the ſhape of ſprig cryſtal, under the name of 
the ſraragd.prafus, but theſe are all tiuly no other than 
cry ſtals tiugec to a coatſe and dead green, and without 
any mixture of yellow ; lv that they are more propcriy 
pJeud:ſmara'di, or baftard emeralds, than an thing of the 
prafis kind. | 
PeATIOU-, or PRATIC, in Commerce, a negoctation, or 
communication of commerce, winch a merchant=-veilecl 
ob:ains In the ports It arrives in, aud the countries it d1l- 
covers. | 
he word is Trench, and ſigniſies, literally, fr afice, 
Hence, to obtain pratique, is 10 Cbtain a liberty to fre- 
qutut a port, to go afhore, to buy and ſell, &. 
I the Eurgpean ports of che Madittctancan fea, it im- 
plies a Iree commercial intercourte with the inhabitants 
of the countiy, aſter a limited quatantine bas been per- 


— 


formed, in conſequence of a voyage to Barbary or 1 urkey. ſ 


PRE 


PnaTIQUE is particularly uſed for a licence to traſſick 
granted to the malter of a ſhip in the ports of Italy, upon 
a bill of health; chat is, a certihcate that the place whence 
he came is not annoyec. with any infectious diſeaſe, 
PRAWN. See SQUulLLA. 
PRAXEANS, a fect of heretics, ſo called from their au- 
thor Praxeas. | 
This herefiarch was of Aſa, and lived in the ſecond cen. 
tury, He was at firſt a diſciple of Montanus, but quitted 
him, and ſoon after ſet up a ſect of his own; teaching 
that there was no plurality of perſons in the Godhead ; 
and that it was the Father himſelf that ſuffered on the 
crols. Which ſentiment was afterwards adopted by the 
MoNARCHICI, SABELLIANS, and PATRIPASSILIANS. 
PRAYER, in Theolrgy, a petition put up to God, either 
for the obtaining ſome future favour, or the returning of 
thanks for a paſt one. 
Divines diſtinguiſh three kinds of prayer : 
Hecul, which is clo:hed in words and ſounds to be uttered 
with the mouth. | 
Mental, which is only formed or conceived, in the mind, 
and not delivered in words. 3 
Ejaculatory, which is a ſhort, ſudden flight, without ſtu— 
dy, order, or method. | 5 
Myſtic divines, again, diſtinguiſh prayer, into achive and 
PASSIVE. | | 
Among us, prayer is moſt frequently conſidered under 
the diviſions of preconceived and extemporary. | 
Under the brit come all ſet forms, whether public or 
private, by which the mind is directed in the order, man- 
ner, expreſſion, &c. of its petitions. 
The ſecond is that where the mind is left to itſelf, its own 
conduct, both as to matter, manner, words, &c, 


The Komaniſts aJio prefer prayers to ſaints; the Virgin, | 


the angel Gabriel, &c. See SAINT, OFFICE, Avg 
Mary, &c. . | 
PRAY+R, common. See COMMON Prayer. 
PRAYERS cf forty hours, See HouRS. | | 
PREA4CHING, in Tleslogy, the declaration, or promulga- 
tion, of the word of God, in public, by a perſon autho- 
rized, and in a place appointed for the purpole. 
The word is derived from the Hebrew paraſch, expoſuit, 
he expounded. L 5 Ny 
Anciently, none but biſhops were allowed to preach; now, 
not only prieſts, but deacons, are qualified. | 
Biſhop Wilkins has delivered the art of preaching, in a 
treatite called Eccleſiaſtes, or the Preacher. _ 
The religious of the order of St. Dominic afſume the 


quality of preaching-bretters, friars- predicant, or predicants. 


PREADAMIIE, preadumita, a denomination given to the 
inhabitants of the earth; conceived, by fome people, 10 
have lived before Adam. | 
Iſaac de la Pereyra, in 1655, publiſhed a book to evince 
the reality of Preadamites; by which he gained a conſi- 
derable number of proſelytes to the opinion: but the an- 
ſwer of Dematets, prolcilor of theology at Groningen, 


publiſhed the year following, put a op to its progreſo; 


though Pereyra made a reply. 

His tyſtem was this: the Jews he calls Adamites, and ſup- 
poſes them to have iſſued from Adam; and gives the title 
Preadamites to the Gentiles, wliom he ſuppoſes to have 
been a long time befcre Adam, 

But this being expreſly contrary to the firit words of Ge- 


neſis, Pereyra had recourſe to the fabulous antiquities of 


the Epyptians and Chaldears, and to ſome of the idle 
rabbins; who imagined there had been another world 
before that deſcribed by Moſes. | 
He was apprehended by the inquiſitors in Flanders, ad 
very roughly uſed, though in the tervice ot the Dauphin. 
But he appealed from their ſentence to Rome, whith: r 
be went in the time of Alexander VII. and where be 
printed a tetractation of his book of Preadamites. 
PREAMBLE, in Law, the beginning of an act of parlia- 
ment, &. ſerving, as it were, for a key to open the in- 
tent of the makers of the act, and the miichicls intended 
to be prevented or remedied thereby. 
PREAUDIENCE, in Low. See PkECEDENCE, 
PREBIND, prebenda, the portion which a prebendary re- 
ceives for his maintenance out of the citate of a cathe— 
dral, or collegiate church. 
Ihe term prebend is ufually confounded with canonicatey 


or «angnicas yet there is a real difference. A prebend is, 


properly a tight which an cccleſialtic has in a cathedral, 
or collegiate church, where he olliciates, to receive cer— 
tain ecclehiaftical revenues, and to enjoy certain dues, ei- 
ther in money or in kind (lo called 4 prebende, q. d. 


«ffarded or allowed him; not « pra bendo auxilium Or cen 


/ilium epiſcops); whereas canonica is a mere title, or ſpi- 
ritual quality, which a perſon enjoys independent of any 
prazitation, or any temporal revenue; fo that the prebend 
may ſubſiſt without the canonicaic z but the canonicate is 
inſeparable from the prebend, 
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For it is not to the prebend that the right of ſuffrage, and 
other ſpiritual rights are annexed, but to the canonicate ; 
and when the prebend is joined to the canonicate, it be- 
comes ſpiritual by virtue of the'canonicate to which it is 
attached. 

Anciently the pope created canons with the right of having 
place in the choir, a deliberative voice in the chapter, and 
an expeCtation of the firſt prebend that ſhould become va- 
cant; but this was prohibited by the council of Trent: 
yet the pope {till confers the canonicate without any pre- 
tend, when he would confer a dignity in a church, for 
the obtaining whereof it is required the candidate be a 
canon. 

This they call a canonicate ad fed um, and ſometimes a 
jus ventoſum, which is no more than an empty title, con- 
ferred purely to qualify a man for a dignity reſtrained to 
the capacity of canon, 

In ſome churches there are double prebends, and in others, 
eini- prebends. | | 
Ociginally the prebend was only a livery, or portion of 
things neceſſary to life, given daily; at preſent the rents 
and profits of the church are divided into fixed portions, 
called prebends, which are enjoyed independently. Of 
common right the biſhop is patron of all the prevends, 
becauſe the poſſeſſions were derived from him. Some 
prebends are donative. At Weſtminſter, the king collates 
by patent, and by virtue thereof the prebendary takes 
poſſeſſion without inſtitution or induction; and the king, 
at this day, is patron of molt of the great prebends. | 
In France it is one of the honorary rights of the king, 
on his joyful acceſſion to the crown, to nominate to the 
firſt prebends vacant by death in the cathedral and colle- 
giate churches, | | 
Prebends are either /imple, or with dignity. The latter 
are ſuch as, beſide their prebends, have ſome juriſdiction 
annexed to them, | 


No perſon may hold more than one prebend in the ſame | 


church; and it a prebendary accepteth of a deanry, his 
prebend is void by ceſſion, the acceptance of a deanry be- 
ing underſtood to be in the ſame church. 80 if he is 
made a biſhop, tht king preſents to his prebend. | 
Neither prebendaries nor canons appear to have any cure 
of ſouls; and therefore a prelend and a parochial bene- 
fice are not incompatible; nor is he who takes a title to 
a prebend thereby obliged, by 13 Eliz. cap. 12. to fub- 
ſcribe to read the thiity-nine articles. 

PREBEND, theological, or divinity, is a prebend appropriated 
to a doctor in divinity, in each cathedral and collegiate 
church throughout France, for preaching on Sundays, 
and making a public leckute thrice à week. | 

PREBEND, Preceptor ial, is that prebend whoſe revenues are 
deſtined ſor the ſupport of a preceptor or maſter, who is 
obliged to inſtruct the youth of the place gratis. 

The canonicate is not here neceſſary io the pretend, 
Panorm obſerves, that in the cathedral church of Char- 
tres there are prebends appropriated to laymen, and for 
the ſubſiſtence of ſome perſons of birth and diſtinction. 

PREBENDARY, præbendarius, an eccleſiaſtic who enjoys 
a PREBEND. | | 
Prebendaries and canons of cathedral and collegiate 
churches have this in common, that they have each a 
portion of the revenues of the church for their ſubſiſt- 
ence; the one under the title of pravenda, prebend; the 

other under the title of canonica, or cauonicate; and have. 
each places and voices in the chapter; but they differ in 
this, that the former receives his portion or prebend in 
conſideration of his officiating and ſerving in the church; 
buc the latter without any ſuch confideration, merely by 
his being received into the cathedral or college, per 40 g- 
natum ſlalium in hero. & locum in capitulo, g : 
Prebendaries and canons are bound to preach in their 
turns, or provide proper ſubſtitutes. By 28 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 11. the profits of a prebend, during the vacation. 
ſhall go to the ſucceſſor, towards the payment of his 
fir(t- fruits. | | i 

Golden PREBENDARY of Hereford, called alſo prebendarius 
epiſcepi, is one of the twenty-eight minor prebendarzes, 
who has, ex „cio, the firit canon's place that falls. 

He was ancicntly confe{lor of the bithop and cathedral, 
and had the altarages;z on which account he was called 
the golden prevenaary. 

PRECARLA, or PxEces, in our Ancient Law-Boots, days- 
works, which the tenants of certain manors are bound 
to give their lords in barveſi-ume. ; | 
'Cheſe in ſome places are corruptly called b:ind-days, for 
biden-days, from the Saxon, b:d44an, to pray. | 

Alaena PRECARLA was a great or general reaping-day. 
Phe lord of the manor of Harrow, in Middleſex, had, 21 
Ric. II. a cuſtom, that by {uwmons ot his bailiff on a 
general reap-day, then called mayna precanta, the tenants 
hould do one hundred nivery-nine days work for him; 


every tenaut chat had a chimney ſending a man. 


PRECARIOUS, in Commerce, an appellation given to a 
kind of trade carried on between two nations at war, by 
the intervention of a third at peace with them both. 
Thus the Engliſh hold a precarious commerce with the 
Spaniards by means of the Portagueſe z when the two 
former nations being at war, the third lends its veſſels, 
its colours, and name, to continue their trade. 

PRECARIOUS, Juriſprudente, is applied to a fund or ſtock, 
of which a perſon has not the full propricty, whereof he 


cannot diſpoſe abſolutely, aud which is moſt of it bor- 
rowed, 


PRECATORES, in Church Hiſlery, a ſect of beretics, who, 
under the pretence of praying always, refuſed to work. 
PRECE partium, in Law, the continuance of a ſuit by con- 

ſent of both parties, 

PRECEDENCE, Px ECE D ENG, or PRECEDENCY, a place 
of honour which a perſon is entitled to in companies; 
either ſitting, or walking, 

With regard to the order of precedency, it may be ob— 
ſerved in general, that perſons of every degree of honour 
or dignity take place according to the ſeniority of their 
creation, and not of years, unleſs they are deſcended of 
the blood-royal ; in which caſe they have place of all others 
of the ſame degree, 8 
Precedency is either of courteſy, or de jure, of right. 
The former is that which is due to age, or eltate, &c. 
which is regulated by cuſtom and civility, 
The latter is ſettled by authority, and where broken in 
upon, gives an action at law. 
Here we may obſerve, that the younger fons of the pre- 
ceding rank take place trom the eldeſt ſon of the next 
mediate ;z viz, the younger ſons of dukes ſrom the eldeſt 
ſons of earls; the youngeſt ſons of earis from the eldeſt 
ſons of barons. The whole chain of precedency is founded 
upon this gradation, and thus ſettled by act of parliament. 
31 Hen. VIII. cap 11. A. D. 1539. By ſubſequent al- 
terations, all the ſons of viſcounts and barons are al- 
lowed to precede baronets; and the eldeft ſons and 
daughiers of baronets have place given them before the 
eldeſt fons and daughters of any knights, of what degree 


or order ſoever, though ſuperior to that of a baronet ; 


theſe being but temporary dignities, whereas that of ba- 


ronets is hereditary ;z and the younger ſons of baronets. 


are to have place next after the eldeſt ſons of knights, 
There are alſo ſome great officers of ſtate, who take 


place, although they ate not noblemen, above the nobi- 


lity of higher degree; and there ate ſome perſons, who, 
on account of their diguities in the church, degrees in 


the univerſities, and inns of court, officers in the ſlate or 


army, although they are niether knights nor gentlemen 
born, that nevertheleſs take place among them. Thus, 
all colonels and field-officers, who are honourable. As 
allo the maſter of the ordnance, quarter-maſter general, 
doctors of divinity, law, phyſic, and muſic, deans, chan- 
cellors, prebendaries, heads of colleges in univerſities, 
and ierjeants at law, are, by courteſy, allowed place be- 
fore ordinary eſquires. And all bachelors of divinity, 


law, phyſic, and muſic; maſters of arts; barriſters in 


the inns ot courts; heutenant-colonels, majors, captains, 
and other commiſſioned military officers ; and various 
patent ojhcers in the king's houſhould, may equal, if not 
precede, any gentleman that has none of theſe qualifica- 
tions. In towns corporate, the inhabitants of cities are 
preferred to thoſe of boroughs, and thoſe who have borne 
magiſtracy to all others. It has been alſo determined in 


the earl marſhal's court of honour, that all who have 
been lord mayors of London, thall.every where take place 


of all knights bachelors, becauſe they have been the king's 
lieutenants, | | | 

The point of precedency is thus ordered by the heralds : 
after the king and prince of Wales, the princes of the 
blood, viz. the fons, grandſons, brothers, uncles, and 


nephews of the king, take place; then the great officers 


of the church and crown, viz. the archbithop of Can- 
terbury 3 then the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the 
great ſeal; next, the archbiſhop of York ; the lord high 
treaſurer ; the lord preſident of the privy-council ; ths 
lord privy-ſeal; next, dukes; then marquiſes, dukes 


eldeſt ſons, earls, marquiſes eldeſt fons, dukes younger 


ſons, viſcounts, earls eldeſt ſons, marquiſes younger ſons, 
biſhops, barons, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, viſ- 
counts eldelt ſons, earls younger ſons, barons eldeſt ſons 
knights of the Garter, privy-counſellors, chancellor and 
under-treaſurer of the exchequer, chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaſter, lord chief juſtice of the king's 
bench, maſter of the rolls, lord chief juſtice of the common 
pleas, lord chief baron of the exchequer, juſtices, and 
barons in the courts of law, viſcounts younger ſons, 
barons younger ſons, knights bannetets, baronets, knights 
of the Bath, field and flag officers, knights-bachelors, 
maſters in chancery, doctors, deans, &c, ſerjcans at 
law, baronets eldeſt ſons, knights of the Garter's eldeſt 
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ſons, knights of the Bath's eldeſt ſons, knight-bachelor's 
eldeſt ſons, baronets younger ſons, eſquires by creation, 
eſquires by office, gentlemen, citizens, burgeſſes, &c. 
Note, that great officers of court, of what degree ſoever 
they are, take place above all other perſons who are of 
the ſame degree or order of nobility; viz. the maſter of 
the horſe, lord great chamberlain of England, lord high 
conſtable of England, lord marſhal of England, lord ad- 
miral of England, lord ſteward and lord chamberlain 
of his majeſty's houſhold. So the ſecretaries of ſtate, if 
peers, take place of all that degree, except the great 
oſſicers aforeſaid. 

The ladies take place, or precedency, according to the de- 
gree of quality of their huſbands. 

With regard to the precedency among women, we may 
obſerve, that women, before marriage, have precedency 
by their father; with this difference between them and 
the male children, that the ſame precedency 1s due to all 
the daughters that belong to the eldeſt. By marriage, a 
woman partakes of her huſband's dignities; but none of 
the wife's dignitics can come, by marriage, to her huſ- 
band, but are to deſcend to her next heir. It a woman 
has precedency by creation or birth, ſhe retains the ſame, 
though ſhe marry an inferior; but if a woman nobly 
born marry any nobleman, as a baron, ſhe ſhall take 
place according to the degree of her huſband only, 
though the be a duke's daughter. A woman, privileged 
by marriage with one of noble degree, ſhall retain the 


privilege due to her by her huſband, though he ſhould be 


degraded by forfeiture, &c. The wife of the eldeſt ſon | 


of any degree takes place of the daughters of the ſame 
degree, who always have place immediately after the 
wives of ſuch eldeſt ſons, and both of them take place 
of the younger ſons ot the preceding degree. And this 
rule holds, not only in comparing degrees, but alſo fami- 
lies of the ſame degree among themſelves. The prece- 
dency among women is as follows. | 


The queen and princefs of Wales; princeſſes and duch- 
eſſes of the blood; ducheſſes; wives of the eldeſt ſons 


and daughters of dukes of the blood; marchionefles ; | 


wives of the eldeſt ſons and daughters of dukes ; count- 
eſſes; wives of the eldeſt ſons and daughters of mar- 
quiſſes ; wives of the youngelt ſons of dukes ; viſcount- 
eſſes; wives of the eldeſt ſons, and daughters of earls ; 
wives of the younger ſons of marquiſſes; baroneſſes; 
wives of the eldeſt fans, and daughters of viſcounts : 
wives of the younger ſons of earls; wives of the eldeſt 
ſons and daughters of barons; wives of the younger ſons 
of viſcounts ; wives of the younger ſons of barons; 
wives of baronets ; wives of the knights of the Garter ; 
of the Bath; and of knight-bachelors; wives of the 
eldeſt ſons and daughters of baronets ; wives of the 
eldeſt ſons and daughters of knights of the Garter ; wives 
of the eldeſt ſons and daughters of knights of the Bath; 
wives of the eldeſt fons and daughters of knights- bache- 
lors; wives of the younger ſons of baronets ; wives of 
eſquires by creation; of eſquires by office; of gentle- 
men; daughters of eſquires; of gentlemen ; wives of 
citizens; of burgeſſes, &c. The wives of privy-coun- 
ſellors, judges, &c. are to take the ſame place as their 
huſbands do. 


A cuſtom has of late years prevailed of granting letters | 


patent of precedence to ſuch barriſters as the crown thinks 
proper to honour with that mark.of diſtinction ; where- 
by they are entitled to ſuch rank and pre-audience as are 
alligned in their reſpective patents; ſometimes next after 
the king's attorney-general, but uſually next after his ma- 
jeſty's counſel then being. Thele, as well as the queen's 
attorney and folicitor-general, rank promiſcuoufly with 
the king's counſel, and together with them fit within the 
bar of the reſpeQive courts, but receive no ſalaries, and 
are not ſworn; and, therefore, ase at liberty to be re- 
tained in cauſes againſt the crown. The precederce, with 
regard to pie-audience in the courts, which uſually vb- 
tains among the practiſers, is as follows: the king's pre- 
mier ſerjeant, fo conſtituted by ſpecial patent; the king's 
ancient ſerjcant, or the eldeſt among the king's ſerjeants; 
the king's advocate-general; the king's attorney-gene- 
ral; the king's ſolicitor-general; the king's ſerjeant ; the 
king's counſel, with the queen's attorney and ſolicitor ; 
{e1jeants at law; the recorder of London; advocates ot 
the civil law, and barriſters. In the court of exchequer, 
two of the molt cxpericuced barriſters, called the poſt- 
man, and the tub-man, from the places in which they 
fir, have allo precedence in motions, Blackſt. Comm, 
book iii. p. 28. | 
PRECEDENT, in Law, frequently denotes an original, 
authentic inſtrument, or writing; ſerving as a form to 
draw others by. 
Hence precedent books, & e., full of draughts of deeds, 
conveyauces, & c. for attornies. 


PRRCEKDERNIT condition, in Law, See CONDITION, 


PRECENTOR, præcenter, adignitary in cathedral churches, 


manſion, the Temple in London. | 


PR O 


popularly called the cHANTOR, or maſter of the choir, 
The precentor is ſo called, from the Latin pre, and cano; 


becauſe he is ſuppoſed to lead the choir, and ing before 
the reſt. | 


PRECEP T, præceptum, in Law, a command in writing, 


ſent by a chief-juſtice, juſtice of peace, or other like of- 


ficer, for the bringing of a perſon, record, or other mat. 
ter, beſore him. | 


PRECEPT is alſo uſed for the command, or incitement, 


whereby one man ſtirs up another to commit felony, 
theft, &c. Bracton ſpeaks of three diverſities of offend- 
ing in murder; viz. preceptio, firtia, conſilium. 

Preceptio, is the inſtigation uſed beforehand ; fortza, the 


aſſiſtance in the fact; conſilium, the advice given either 
before or after. 


PRECEPT election to parliament, See PARLIAMENT. 
PRECEPTORIAL prebend. See PREBEN PD. 


PRECEPTORY, præceptoria, commandry; a kind of be— 


nefice held by the more eminent among the ancient 
Knights Templars, who were created by the grand maſ. 
ter, with the title of præceßtores Templi, i. e. maſters ef the 
Temple. | | HT 
Stephens, De juriſd. lib. iv. ſays, the preceptories were 
only a kind of cells, all ſubordinate to their principal 
Of theſe preceptories, Dugdale ſays, he finds fixteen re- 
corded, as anciently belonging to the 'Femplars in Eng- 
land, viz. Creſſing Temple, Balſhal, Shengay, Newland, 
Yevely, Witham, Temple Bruere, Willington, Rotheley, 
Ovenington, Temple-Comb, Trebigh, Ribſtane, Mount 
St. John, Temple-Newtum, and Temple-Hurſt. But 
there were more. See COMMANDRY. 


PRECES. See PREC ARI 
PRECES primariæ, or PRIMA. is the denomination of an 


imperial prerogative, whereby the emperor exerciſes, and 
bath immemorially exereifed, a right of naming to the 
firſt prebend that becomes vacant after his acceſſion, in 
every church of the empire. This right was allo exer— 


ciſed by the crown of England in the reign of Edward J. 


and probably gave riſe to the royal CoRoDIEs. See 
OyeT10N.. | 


PRECESSION, precefſi, in Afronomy, a term applied to 


the equinoxes, which by a very flow inſenfible motion, 
change their place, going backward or weſtward, 1. e. 
in antecedentia, as aſtronomers calls it, or contrary to the 
order of the ſigns. | 

It 1s ſhewn, in the new aſtronomy, that the pole, the 
ſolſtices, the equinoxes. and all the other points of the 
ecliptic, have a retiograde motiou; and are continually 


moving from eaſt to welt, or rom Aries towards Piſces, 


&c. by means whereof the equinoQi:} points are carried 


farther and farther back, among the preceding ſigns of 
ſtars at the rate of about fifty ſeconds each year, which 


retrograde motion is called the proceſſion, rece{fion, or re- 
zroceſſion of the eguinoxes. | 

Hence, as the fixed ftars remain immoveable, and the 
£quinoxes go backward, the ſtars will ſeem to move more 
and more eaſtward with reſpect to them; whence the 


longitudes of the ſtars, which are reckoned from the firſt 


point of Aries, or the vernal equinox, are continually 
mereaſing. | | | | 
Hence it 1s that the conſtellations have all changed the 
places aſſigued them by the ancient aſtronomers : in the 
time of Hipparchus, and the oldeſt aſtronomers, the equi- 
noctial points were fixed to the brit (tars of Aries and 
Libra; but the ſigns are now no longer in the ſame 
points; and the ſtars which were then in conjunction 
with the ſun when he was in the equinox, are now a 
whole ſign, or thirty degrees, to the eaſt thereot : thus 
the firſt {tar of Aries is now in the proportion of the eclip- 
tic, called Taurus; and the firſt ſtar of Tavrus now 1c- 
fOdes in Gemini; and Gemini is advanced into Cancer, 
&c. The equinoxes will have made their revolution 


weſtward, and will be returned to Aries again, or the 
conſtellations will have made theirs eaſtward, and will 


again fall into their former places with regard to the 
equinoxes, in 25816 years, according to Tycho; in 
25920, according to Ricciolus ; and in 24800, accord- 
ing to Caſſini. 

Theſe phenomena may be clearly underſtood by a view 


of Tub. Aſtronemy, fig. 48. Let NZ S VI,, be the earch, 


SONA its axis produced to the ſtatry heavens, and ter- 
minating in A, the preſent north pole of the heavens, 
which is vectical to N, the north pole of the earth. Let 
EOQ be the equator, J 9 Z the tropic of Cancer, aud 
VI che tropic of Capricorn; VO the ecliptic, aud 


30 iis axis, both which are immoveable among the 


ſtars. But, as the equinoCtial points recede in the eclip- 
tic, the earth's axis HON is in motion upon the earth's 
centre O, in ſuch a- manner as to deſcribe the double 
cone NO and 5 Os, round the axis of the ccliptic 50, 
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In the time that the equinoctial points move quite round | 


the ecliptic, which is 25,920 years; aud in that length 
of time, the north pole of the earth's axis produced, de- 
feribes the circle ABCD A in the ſtarry heavegs, round 
the pole of the ecliptic, which keeps immoveable in the 
centre of that circle. The earth's axis being 234 de- 
grees inclined to the axis of the ecliptic, the circle 
ABCDA deſcribed by the north pole of the earth's axis 
produced to A, is 47 degrees in diameter, or double the 
inclination of the earth's axis. In conſequence of this, 
the point A, which at preſent is the north pole of the 
heavens, and near to a ſtar of the ſecond magnitude in 
the tail of the conſtellation called the Little Bear, muſt 
be deſerted by the earth's axis; which moving backwards 
a degree every 72 years, will be directed towards the 
ſtar or point B in 6480 years hence; and in double of 
that time, or 12,960 years, it will be directed towards 
the ſtar or point C; which will then. be the north pole 


of the heavens, although it is at preſent 84 degrees ſouth 


of the zenith of London L. The preſent poſition of the 
equator EOQ will then be changed into e O 4, the 
tropic of Cancer T 5 Z into Vt, and the tropic of 
Capricorn V yy T into 2% Z; as is evident by the figure. 
And the ſun, in the ſame part of the heavens where he is 
now over the earthly tropic of Capricorn, and makes the 
ſhorteſt days and longeſt nights in the northern hemi- 


ſphere, will then be over the earthly tropic of Cancer, 
and make the days longeſt and nights ſhorteſt. So that 


it will require 12,960 years yet more, or 25,920 from 
the then preſent time, to bring the north pole N quite 
round, ſo as to be directed towards that point of the hea- 
vens which is vertical to it at preſent. And then, and 
not till then, the ſame ſtars which at preſent deſcribe the 
equator, tropics, and polar circles, &c. by the carth's 
diurnal motion, will deſcribe them over again. | 
The ancients, and even ſome among the moderns, have 
taken the equinoxes to be immoveable; and aſcribed that 
change of diſtance of the ſtars from it, to a real motion 
of the orb of the fixed ſtars, which they ſuppoſed to have 
a flow revolution about the poles of the ecliptic ; ſo as 
that all the ſtars perform their circuits in the ecliptic, or 
its parallels, in the ſpace of 25,920 years; after which 
they ſhould all return again to their former places. 


This period the ancients called the Platonic or great YEAR; | 


and imagined, that at its completion every thing would 
begin as at firft ; and all things come round in the ſame 


order as they have already done. 


The phyſical cauſe of the preceſſion of the equinoxes, fir 
Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, doth ariſe from the broad 
ſpheroidal figure of the earth; which itſelf ariſes from 
the earth's rotation atound its axis: for as more matter 
is accumulated all round the equatorial parts than any 
where elſe on the earth, the fun and moon, by attraQ- 
ing this redundance of matter, bring the equator ſooner 
under them in every return towards it, than if there was 


no ſuch accumulation. Tn | 
Allowing this to be the caſe, and ſince the plane of the | 


moon's orbit is at one time above ten degrees more in- 
clined to the plane of the equator than at another, it is 
reaſonable to conclude, that the part of the whole an- 
nual preceſſion, which ariſes ſrom her action, mult in dif- 


ferent years be varied in its quantity; whereas the plane 


of the ecliptic, in which the ſun appears, keeping always 


nearly the ſame inclination to the equator, that part of 


tne preceſſion, which is owing to the ſun's action, may 
be the ſame every year; and hence it follows, that, al- 


though the mean annual preceſſian, proceeding from the 
joint actions of the ſun and moon, were 50%, yet the 


apparent anvual preceſſion might ſometimes exceed, and 
ſometimes fall ſhort, of that mean quantity, according 
to the various ſituations of the nodes of the moon's orbit; 
and Dr. Bradley, from a variety of obſervations, found 
this to be the caſe: or, that the preceſſion of the equi- 
noCtial points varies; nor are aſtronomers entirely agreed 
as to the quantity of the variation, ſo as to eſtabliſh what 
the mean preceſſion is. Dr. Bradley aſſumes the mean 
preceſſion to be one degree in ſeventy-one years and a half, 
According to this eitimate, the Platonic or great year 
would be equal to 25,740 ſolar years. 


Sir Iſaac Newton, in determining the quantity of the an- 


nual pre.e/ſssn from the theory of gravity, upon ſuppoſi— 
tion that the equacorial is to the polar diameter of the 
earth, as 230 is to 229, finds the ſun's action ſullicient 
to produce a preceſſion of . only; and collecting from 


the tides the proportion between the ſun's force and the 


moon's to be as 1 to 44, he ſettles the mean preceſſion re- 
ſulting from their joint aQtiohs, at 50”, But fince the 
difference between the polar and equatorial diameter is 


found, by the late obſervations of the gentlemen of the | 


Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, to be greater than 
what fr Iſaac had computed it to be; the preceſſion ariſing 


from the ſun's action mult likewiſc be greater than what 


he has [tated it at, nearly in the ſame proportion. From 
Vou, III. Ne 281. 


—— 
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whence it will follow, that the moon's force muſt bez+ 
a leſs proportion to the ſun's than 44 to 1. Phil. Tranf. 
vol. «lv. art. f. | 7 

Jo determine the quantity of the preceſſion, ariſing from 
the action of the ſun, has been a problem much agitated 
among modern mathematicians; and although there is ns 
doubt of Newton's miſtake in the ſolution oi it, other au- 
thors have generally diſagreed. M. D'Alembert, in 1746, 
printed a treatiſe on this ſubject, and claims the honour 
of having been the firſt who rightly determined the me- 
thod of ſolving problems of this nature. The ſubject 
has been alſo conſidered by Euler, De la Grange, Frifius, 
Silvabelle, Walmeſley, Simpſon, Emerſon, Landen, and 
Milner. | 

M. de Silvabelle, ſtating the ratio of the earth's axes to 
be as 178 to 177, makes the annual preceſſion cauſed by 
the ſun 13“ 52” 11”; the mean annual preceſſici 
cauſed by the moon, the ratio of the lunar force to the 
ſolar being ſuppoſed = 5, 34” 16” 51”; and the N u- 
TATION of the earth's axis cauſed by the moon, during 
the time of a ſemi-revolution of the pole of the moon's 
orbit, i. e. in g years, 17” 51“ 14”, Mr. Walmeſley 
makes the annual preceſſion, owing to the ſun's force on 
the ſuppoſition that the proportion of the earth's diame- 


ters is as 230 to 229, and the obliquity of the ecliptic to 


the equator 23 28“ 30“, equal to 10“, 583; but ſup- 
poling the proportion of the diameters to be as 178 to 
I77, the annual precef/ion depending on the action of the 
ſun will be 13",675. And ſuppoſing with Dr. Bradley, 
that the whole mean annual preceſ/ion is 500, 3, the mean 


preceſſion, owing to the force of the moon, will be 


39,717, and the force of the moon to that of the ſun 
as 3,753 to 1, the diameters being as 230 to 229; but 
this proportion being 4/3, the annual preceſſio, arifing 
from the action of the moon will be 36',625, and the 
force of the moon to that of the ſun as 2,678 to 1, Mr. 
Simpſon, by a different method of calculation, deter- 
mines the whole annual preceſſion of the equinoxes cauſed 
by the ſun, to be 21“ 6” ; and he has pointed out the 


errors of the computations propoſed by Mr. Silvabelle 


aud Mr. Walmeſley. Mr. Milner's deduction agrees with 
that of Mr. Simpſon. For the principles and reaſoning 
of theſe mathematicians, we mult refer to the Phil. 


Tranſ. vol. xIviii. art. 58. vol. xlix. art. 109. vol. I. art. 


53. vol. Ixvii. part i. art. 15. vol. Ixix, part ii. art. 32. 
M. de la Lande eſtimates the quantity of the preceſſion 
at 503” yearly, Mem. Acad. de Paris, 1781, See 
EcLieTic and NoDE. 


PRECIOUS, or PRET10Us-/fone. See GEM. 
PRECIPE, or PRR IPE, in Law, a ſpecies of original 


WRIT, called optional, which commands the defendant 
to do the thing required, or ſhew the reaſon wherefore 


he hath not done it. The uſe of this writ is where 


ſomething certain is demanded by the plaintiff, which is 


in the power of the defendant himſelf to perform; as, 
to reſtore the poſſeſſion of land, to pay a certain liqui- 


dated debt, to perform a ſpecific covenant; to render an 
account, and the like; in all which caſes, the writ is 
drawn up in form of a præcipe or command, to do thus; 
or ſhew c2uſe to the contrary ; giving the defendant his 
choice, to redreſs the injury, or ſtand the ſuit. This 
writ is diſtinguiſhed from the peremptory writ, called 
SI te ſecerit ſecurum. 1 5 


PRECIPE, or PRACIPE, is alſo a name given to a writ of 
covenant z the foundation of which is a ſuppoſed agree- 
ment or covenant, that one party ſhall convey lands to 


the other; on the breach of which agreement; action of 
covenant is brought by the party to whom the land is to 
be coriveyed or ailured, who thus commences an action 
or ſuit at law againſt the other. | 


PRECIPE, or PRACIPE gued reddat, a writ of great diver- 
lity both as to form and uſe; extending. as well to writs 


of right, as to other writs of entry and poſſeſlion. 

It is ſometimes called a writ of r:ght clafe, as when it iſ- 
ſues out of the court of chancecy clole ; ſometimes 2 
writ of right patent, as when it iſſues out of Chancery 
patent, or open, to any lord's court, for any of his te- 
nants deſorced, againſt his deforcer, | 


P&ECIPE in capite, Sce PRACIPE, | 
PRECIPIFANT, præcipitaus, in Chemiſiry, a term applied 


to any liquor, which, being poured on a diſſolution, ſe— 
parates what is there diſſolved, and makes it precipitate, 
1. e. fall to the bottom of the veilel. _ 

Thus oil of tartar, and the volatile ſpirit of ſal ammo— 
mac, are prec:pitants with regard to the diſſolution of 


gold in aqua regalis; and common water is 2 precipitant 


with regard to the diſſolution of jalap in fpirit of wine. 


PRECIPITANTY is alfo uſed, in Medicine, for a remedy which 


ſeparates and precipitates any hetrrogeneous matter con- 


tained iu the maſz of blood; and by this means abates 


any irregular fermentations, efferveſcenees, or thelike dit— 
orders, which the matter had excited. | 


Among the number of precipitants are ranked hartſhorn, 
| 12 R ctabs- 
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crabs eyes, ivory, bezoard, barks of oak and guaiacum, 
iron, quinquina, chalk, &c. | 
PRECIPITATE, precipitotus, in Chemiſtry, a ſubſtance, 
which, having been diſſolved in a proper menſtruum, is 
again ſeparated from its diſſolvent, and thrown down to 
the bottom of the veſſel, by the pouring in of ſome other 
liquor. | 

When a body is decompoſed by means of an intermediate 
ſubſt-nce, and a precipitate is formed by this decompoſi- 
tion, this precipitation can be effected only by the inter- 
mediate ſubſtance uniting with one of the component 
matters of that body; and conſequently a new compound 
is always formed in thele operations. Sometimes the 


ſeparated matter, being no longer ſoluble, becomes ſen- | 


Gble, and falls as a precipitate, while the new compound 
remains diſſolved. In other inſtances, the ſeparared ſub- 
ſtance remains diſſolved, while the new combination, 
not being ſoluble, is precipitared. This depends on the 
nature of the ſubſtances which act one upon another in 
theſe operations ; but we may eaſily perceive, that the 
precipitates of the former kind are /imple, and thoſe of 
the latter are compound. Earth and metals, when ſepa- 
rated from acids by means of alkalis, or other metals, 
ate ſimple precipitates, and when ſeparated from acids by 
other acids, they are compound. 

The chemiſts make various precipitates of mercury, which 


are of various colours, as the precipitations vary; viz. | 


white, red, yellow, green, &c. See MERCURY, and 
TuRrBi1TH mineral. | 


Lemery, who mentions many precipitates of mercury of 


different colours, ſays, that if a ſolution of mercury in 
ſpirit of nitre be precipitated by urine inſtead of a ſo- 
lution of common ſalt, a reſe-colourcd precipitate of mer- 


cury will be formed ; and that if afterwards ſome fixed | 


or volatile alkali be added to the liquor from which the 
roſe · coloured precipitate has been formed, another preci- 
pitate, which is black, will be obtained. There are 
other preparations deſcribed by this author, which have 
been uſed as remedies, but which are improperly called 
precipitates: ſuch is green precipitate, which is a mixture 
of four parts of mercury, and one part of copper, diſ- 
ſolved ſeparately in the nitrous acid, and treated as in 
the proceſs for making red precipitate; afterwards, partly 
diſſolved a ſecond time, by being digeſted with vinegar : 
and, laſtiy, reduced by evaporation to a dry conſiſtence; 
ſuch alſo 1s the preparation called by Lemery violet mer- 
cury, or black mercurial panacea, or black precipitate, 
which is an artificial cinnabar over-charged with ſulphur, 
mixed with ſal ammoniac; and prepared by a very long 
and laborious proceſs, | 
P&rtcipITrATE of gold by tin, &c. See GoLDp, &c. 
PRECIPITATION, præcipitatio, a proceſs in chemiſtry, 
which, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, is applicable to all 


chemical decompoſitions made by an intermediate ſub- | 


ſtance; or, to all operations in which two bodies are diſ- 
united by employing a third body, which has the pro- 
perty of uniting with one of theſe, and thereby of ſepa- 
rating the other; ſo that every precipitation is effected by 
means of the AFFINITY of a precipitant, much ſtronger 
than that of the precipitate, with the ſubſtance from 
which it is ſeparated. In a more conhned ſenſe, preci: 


Pitation is a kind of ſeparation, whereby a body, diflolved | 


and ſuſpended in any menſtruous liquor, is detached 
therefrom, and falls down to the bottom of the veſlel. 
Precipitation is either ſpontaneous, dr artificial. 
PREC)FITATION, ſpontuneous, is when the particles of the 


diffolved body ſeparate of themſelves from their diſ- 


ſo.yent. OY 
PRECIPITATION, artificial, is when ſome other body, 
called a precipitant, is added to procure this ſeparation. 
There is alſo a total precipitation, wheiein the diſſolved 
parts are all ſeparated, and ſunk to the bottom; and a 
partial precipitation, wherein ſome of the parts diſſolved 
are ſtill ſuſpended in the fluid, and do not fall down, 
Precipitation is never occaſioned but in fluid matters; and 
as bodies may be rendered fluid either by fire or by wa- 
ter, two kinds of precipitation may be diſtinguiſhed, one 
by the humid way, and the other by the dry way. In 
the firſt claſs may be ranged all decompoſitions o 
with earthy or metallic baſes, which ſalts muſt be diſ- 
ſolved in water when their bales are to be ſeparated from 


their acids by proper intermediate ſubſtances. The ſe- 


cond claſs includes the ſeparations of metals, and of 
other ſolid and fuſible matters from each other, which 
are effected by fuſion and mixture with the ſeparating 
ſubſtances. Theſe two kinds of precipitation do not el- 
tentially differ, but many real differences diſtinguiſh the 
ſcparated ſubſtances, or all thoſe to which the general 
name of PRECIPITATE is given. 

Boerhaave makes the following obſervations on the dif- 
ferent manner in which precipitation is performed by ſe- 
veral different agents. 


— 


ſalts, 


Thus, 1. By water poured on oils diffotved in 


halation oß which proves mortal. 


PRE 


where the liquor turns milky. 

2. By water poured on ſolid reſins diſſolved in alcohol 

where alſo the liquor turns miiky. i 
3. By water in the diſtillation of oily ſpirits, 

ter run after the ſpirit is drawn off. 

4. By acids on acids; thus filver and mercur 
pitated out of ſpirit of nitre, in which they had been diſ. 
ſolved by adding ſpirit of ſalt. 

5. By metals with metals, and other bodies. Thus, for 
example, dilute an ounce of ſilver diſſolved in ſpirit of 
nitre with twelve rimes the quantity of rain-water; put 
poliſhed plates of copper into this liquor, and the ſilver 
will be precipitated, and the copper diſſolved : then put 
this ſolution of copper into another glaſs, and add to it 
poliſhed plates of iron; the copper will be precipitated 
and caſe over the iron; finally, the copper falls to the 
bottom, and the iron diſſolves. Pour this ſolution of 
iron into a freſh glaſs, and drop upon it oil of tartar per 
deliquium; the diſſolved iron immediately falls to the 
bottom, and the alkali unites with the acid, and regene- 
rates true nitre, after ſo many changes. 

Thus does this ſalt travel from one body to another al- 
moſt unaltered, though it is more attracted by one than 
another, till at length it reſts in that which in this reſpect 
is the ſtrongeſt, and is only thence expelled when oil of 
vitriol is poured upon the nitre thus regenerated. On 
theſe two principles precipitation depend:, and is the 
true and often abilruſe cauſe of numbecleſs wonderful 
operations both in art and nature. Fake a grain of white 


or red precipitate, rub it upon a poliſhed or heated cop- 


per-plate, and wherever the matter has paſſed, the cop- 

per will immediately look like filver; for the copper at- 

tracts the acid of the nitre from the calx of the mercury. 
and thus preſently makes an amalgam upon the ſurface 

of the copper, and then acquires a filver colour. 


6. Alkalis often preczpuate things diſſolved by acids. This 


happens frequently, but not always, nor in perfection: 
alkali precipitates copper diſſolved by an acid, but the 
copper is afterwards diſſolved by a ſalt made of the two. 
7. Acids generally precipitate things diſſolved by alkalis; 


but in this caſe alſo there are ſome proceſſes which ſhew 


us Exceptions. ns 
8. Sbarp ſalts, without being changed, and lying per- 


fectly concealed, have ſtrange and unexpecled effects by 


means of precipitation. If an ounce of luna cornea, 


which is perfectly ſcentleſs, inſipid, and inactive, and 


atiords no ſign ot acrimony in the fire, be ground, and 
united in a ſtrong heat in a glaſs retort wich half an 
ounce of inodorous and perfectly inſipid regulus of au- 
timony, there inſtantly ariſes an extremely ſtrong poiſon, 
or an exceedingly coirolive butter of antimony, the ex- 
We ſee in this one ia- 
ſtance how dangerous the art of mixing is, and with 
what care we ought to go about the compounding of bo- 
dies. Boerh. Chem. part ii. p. 338. 


PRECIPITATION, to account fer the operation of, it may be 
_ obſerved, that a fluid menſtruum may be made to ſuſtain 
a body ſpecifically heavier than itſclf, either by making 


the reſiſtance, ariſing from the coheſion of the parts of 
the fluid, equally to the exceſs of ſpecific gravity of thoſe 
bodies above that of the menſtruum: or, by the heavy 


body's being joined to ſome lighter one, ſo that the two 


together only make one whole, cqual in weight to the 


fluid. = 


In the firſt caſe, the reſiſtance, we know, is {till propor- 
tional to the ſurface of the corpulcles; ſo that the ſur— 


face being diminithed, the reſiſtance is weakened : the 
proportion therefore of the tenacity of the menſtruum, 
to the gravity of the corpuſcles, being thus deltroyed, a 


precipitatien mult enſue. 

Precipitation, then, may be effected two ways, on this 
foundation; viz. either by the dropping in a liquor ſpe- 
cifically lighter, or ſpecifically heavier. In the former 
calc, the gravity of the menſtruum, which is always pro- 
portional to the compound gravities of both, will by this 
mixture become lighter : thus the menſtruum being di- 
luted, the force of cohchon is alto weakened, ſo as to 


become unable any longer to ſuſtain the bodies; ſo hy- 
drometers which are ealily ſuſtained in water, upon 


pouring in a good deal of any burning ſpirits, fink to che 
bottom of the glaſs. 


And this agrees not only with the laws of mechanics, but 


with experiments: thus ſpirit of ſal ammoniac docs very 
plentifully precipitate the filings of metals, diſſolved in 
acid menſtruams; though it be abundantly lighter than 
any of them. | 


T he ſame thing is done quicker in ſpirit of wine, whoſe 


gravity is known to be almoſt the leaſt of that any of 


liquor. | 

By this ſpirit alſo, all ſalts, which are ſuſpended in wa- 

ter, ae precipitated, and ſo unite into cryitals, So, if 
you 


alcohol, | 
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you drop diſtilled vinegar into the ſcoria of antiniony dif- | 


fuſed in warer, it falls to the bottom, and affords the 
golden ſulphur. 


After the ſame manner, water, vinegar, &c. make a pre- 


cipitation from acids, though more ſparingly : nay, acids 


themſelves, being poured upon others, which are hea- 
vier, will precipitate whatever is ſwimming in them. 


Thus ſpirit of ſalt precipitates either lead, copper, ortin, | 


diſſolved in oil of vitriol ; ſo little need is there of alkalis 
in this buſineſs, though the chemiſts have unanimouſly 
contended for them #s abſolutely neceſſary. 

In the ſecond caſe, precipitation will ſucceed by the addi- 
tion of a heavier liquor to the menſtruum. For the par- 
ticles of this liquor, partly with their weight, and partly 
with the impetus they acquire in their deſcent, carry 
down and fink all the ſolid corpuſcles they meet with in 
their way; ſo that the corpuſcles being thus forced down, 
and kept there by this adventitious liquor, cannot mount 
up into their former Gtuation. | 
'To try the truth of this reaſoning by experiments, not 
only acid ſpirits, but even mere water, will be found to 
precipitate tinctures of vegetables extracted by ſpirit of 
wine; and the very ſame tinctures, extracted with water 


or wine, are precipitated very copiouſly by acid ſpirits, 


which are heavier. | 
Metals, when diſſolved in ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, are pre- 
cipitated with oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of nitre When 


ſuſpended in aqua forts, they are precipitated with oil | 


of vitriol, or bezoardic ſpirit of nitie. | 
As to bodies ſuſpended by means of their union with 


other lighter ones: this is properly the caſe of diflolved 


metals; and to this may the laſt cafe of precipitation be 


reduced. Here the particles of a metal being ſeparated 


by a diſſolvent, and rendered imperceptible by their ex- 
treme littleneſs, only float, becauſe united to very light 
particles of the acid ſpirit, which keeps them ſuſpended; 


though the great ſurface they have, both on account of 
their ſmallneſs, and of their union with the acids, fre- 


quently contributes to the effect. 


are only accidental, they mult of courſe be precipitated 


them, from whatever cauſe it be: it is even ſometimes 


- ſufficient, that the quantity of the fluid, wherein they are | 
| ſuſtained, be diminiſhed. For then ſeveral of the me- 
tallic particles, though till joined to their acid, coming | 


to meet and unite, aſſume a ſmaller ſurface, with regard 


When the menſtruum abandons a diſſolved body, if that 
body be lighter than the menſtruum, the contrary to pre- 


cipitation will enſue ; i. e. the body will riſe to the ſurtace: 


thus camphor being mixed in oil of olives, and the whole 
diſtilled, the camphor riſes firſt, &c. | 
If it happen, that the particles, when abandoned by the 
diſſolvent, are equally heavy with the ſuſtaining fluid, they 
will neither riſe nor fall; only ſeveral-of them, now fe- 
uniting, form little maſſes, ſufficient to ſpoil the limpid- 
neſs and tranſparency of the fluid, as is the caſe in reſin 
diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, and water poured over them; 
where the water united cloſely with the ſpirit of wine, 
makes it let go the greateſt part of the reſinous particles. 
Thus is effected what we call an mper ect precipitation, 
which, in reality, 1s no more than a diſpolition to pre- 
Cipitate. „ 1 = 

If, in this caſe, the aqueous particles of the fluid be hid, 
and, as it were, abſorbed among the groſs moleculz of 
the diflolved matter, it forms what they call a coagu/um. 
See COAGULATION. SR 
Somerimes, when the liquors are poured on one another, 
the ſalts with which they abound, being put into motion, 
by their attractive force, they run mutually to embrace 


after the congreſs, they are at length ſo united, as to be- 
come like a ſolid, there being very little phlegm remain- 
ing, as is very obſervable in tartarum vitriolatum. 

In theſe experiments there happens ſuch a conflict and 
efferveſcence, as evaporates almoſt all the moiſture with 


which the ſalts are diluted. And upon this depends the 


rationale of chemical coagulation, a thing of very great 
conſequence in the buſineſs of precipitation, Nor can we 
account for oil of tartar's precipitating bodies diſſolved in 
acids any otherwiſe than from its making a kind of 


ch are the general principles of precipitation, propoſed 
y ſome mechanical writers (fee ATTRACT10N); but 
the chemiſts admit of no other theory of precipztation 


Now, as they are in a forced equilibrium with the fluid | 
wherein they ſwim, and as the cauſes that ſuſtain them 


to the bottom, when the acid or menſtruum abandons | 


to their maſs; and thus, being no longer held up by the | 
largeneſs of their ſurfaces, they ſubſide to the bottom. 


one another; and becauſe they do not recoil far back 


coagulum with their corpuſcles, and thereby becominy | 
too heayy for, and exceeding the tenacity of the MEN- 


PRE 


3 laws; A yet — the deſiderata in ſciences: 
Chemical Dictionary, „ ee e e e 


the author obſerves, that the force which unites the prin- 


ciples of a compound body to each other, ought to become 
ineſfeftual when, on one ſide, the tendency of the parts 
of theſe principles is entirely exhauſted by their union 3 
and when, on the other (ide; to this compound 18 applied 
another body, with the parts of which thoſe of one of 
the principles of the compound may contract an union, 
infinitely fuperior to that which they had with che part of 
the other principles of the compound, In this caſe, the 
principles of the compound ruſt evidentiy be diſunited; 
one of theſe principles muſt form a new compound with 
the new ſubſtance applied to it; and the molecules of the 
other principles, being now diſengaged, muſt exerciſe theit 
tendency upon each other, and form ſmall aggregates ; 
which, when they are arrived at a certain maſs, muſt 
yield to the gravity by which they tend to the centre of 


the earth. Thus, he ſays, we may conceive how precipi- 
tations ate effected. | 


PRECIPITAT1ON, in Aſ/oying, is the ſeparation of any 


part of a compound body, while melting in the fire, or 
when cooling from fuſion, from the reſt of the maſs, in 
ſuch manner that it ſinks to the bottom, While the re- 
mainder continues at top and makes the turface. The 


heavy part thus precipitated from the reſt, is called the 
regulus of that body. ba: 


Thus is an operation which almoſt always requires the 


addition of ſuch ingredients, as ſerve to take away the 


mutual connection and coherence of the parts of the body 


to be ſeparated ; that is, ſuch as have a menſtrual virtue, 
and keep others in a ſtate of diffolution, For inſtance; 


the reguline part of antimony, and mineral ſulphur, 


diſſolve each other mutually, and conſtitute crude anti- 
mony 3 nor can they be feparated from each other by 
fire alone, without deſtroying the regulus; but if you 
add iron, copper, ſilver, &c. which are more thoroughly 
penetrated by ſulphur, and are thus reduced to the ſtate 
of ore, then the regulus of antimony is fteed of its 
ſulphur, and ſinks to the bottom, as it is heavier than the 
additional bodies, when joined to the ſulphur. | 

Such a precipitation by fuſion happens in vitrifications, 
ſcorifications, and coppelings, while one part of the body 
turns into dtoſs, or /corie, and the other metallic party 


if there be any, keeping ſtill its metallic form, is collect- 


ed at the bottom of the ſpherical veſſel. There fore filver 
and gold, which are hardly ſubject to a perfect vitrifica= 
tion, constantly remain and ſhew themſelves in their own 


form; and on this account, though they wer: in ever 


ſo ſmall a quantity in a coppel, they always ſhew them- 


ſelves very clearly to the eye when the ſcoriæ are ab- 


ſorbed ; whereas io ſmall a regulus of the other metals 
would have been as it were buried and hidden under ſo 
great a quantity of ſcorie, 


Nor is precipitation by fuſion leſs neceſſary to obtain almoſt 


all the other metals, which, on this account, are called 


leſs perfect, unleſs perhaps you except a very ſmall quan- 
tity of native metal, which nevertheleſs can ſcarce be 


properly called pure. Beſide, they are all to be had either 


ſn form of earth, or that of a ſolid ore. In the firſt 
caſe you may make a glaſs by a bare fuſion; in the ſe- 


cond, if the ſulphur and arſenic, which, together with 
the metallic part, conſtitute an ore, are diſſipated in roaſt- 
ing, the ore, deſtitute of the oily phlogiſton, becomes 


glaſs in a pure hre, which glaſs may be mixed with un- 


metallic ſtones and earths ; but by adding a phlogiſton or 
inflammable principle to it, this metallic glaſs is again re- 


duced to its metalline form; and fo long as it keeps un- 
der this form it cannot be united with the glaſs of the 
other ſpecies, but ſinks to the bottom of it, except on 
a very [mall quantity of it, which is detained by the clam- 
mineſs of the glaſs. 'The precipitating body in this caſe, 
therefore is truly the phlogiſton, or inflammable prin- 
ciple : any body that takes away the connection, by the 
removal of which a precipitation is made, is properly called 
the precipitating body. | 

Precipitation of ſolid bodies from fluid menſtrua is 
performed either by extracting, or evaporating over a 


| — fire the diſſolving menſtruum out of the diffolved 


xed body, or by adding ſuch a body, as is greedily 


diſſolved by that menſtruum: as if one metal diſſolved 


by an acid is precipitated by another metal, or by an 
alkaline ſalt; for inſtance, ſilver diflolved in aqua 
fortis is precipitated by copper, copper by icon, iron 
by zinc, and all metals and ſemi-metals, either part! 
or Entirely, by pot-alhes, volatile and urinous ſalts. 

A precipitation is alſo made by pouring on a ſolution ſuch 
things as either cannot diſſolve the body in hand, whe. 
ther alone, or joined to a menſtruum that contains the 
ſaid body; or diſſolve it in another manner; or in a leſſer 
quantity than if the menſtruum had been uſed pure. In 
the firlt caſe a total precipitation is performed, as may be 


Eng. Edit. art. Gravity. Where 
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feen in the precipitation of ſilver out of aqua fortis, by 
means of ſpirit of falt. In the ſecond, a great deturba- 
tion and precipitation is made, hut a ſecond ſolution ſoon 
follows, as it happens when iron being diſſolved in aqua 
ſortiz, you add to it, in a proper manner, a liquor per- 
fectſy free from alkaline fixed ſalt ; but then there remains 
uſually a certain part which is not perfectly diſſolved a 
ſecond time, In the third cafe there is but a partial pre- 
cipitation made. You have an inſtance of this, if mer- 


cury diſſolved in aqua ſortis, and the menſtruum thorough- |. 


ly ſaturated with it, is precipitated either by common ſalt, 
or ſal ammoniac, or by their acid ſpirit. A precipitation 
is alſo ſometimes made only by adding a large quantity of 


fair water to dilute ; ſuch is that made on the regulus of 


antimony difſolved in ſpirit of common ſalt, or in aqua 
regia, when a large quantity of cold water is poured on 
this ſolution ; for theſe menſtrua do not diſſolve this ſe- 
mi-metal, unleſs concentrated, ; 
All theſe precipitations are promoted greatly by a gentle 
heat, by means of which the precipitating body enters 
more eaſily into the menſtruum, and a conſiderable quan- 
| tity of water is next neceſſary to dilute with, except in 
the precipitations of the firſt kind; for moſt commonly 
the more concentrated diſſolutions aſſume the conſiſtence 
of a paſte ſo ſoon as the precipitatiug body is added to 
them, which hinders this from mixing equally with the 
ſolution, Cramer. | 
PRECIPUT, q. d. precipuate, formed from præcipuus, prin- 
cipal, in the French Furiſprudence, an advantage belong- 
ing to any one, in a thing to be divided, or a portion 
taken off, and ſet by, in his favour, before the diviſion 
made. 


In noble partition, the eldeſt has always the principal fief, | 


or manor, for his preciput. In which view, the preciput 
coincides with the right of primogeniture. 


PRECISION, precifio, in the Schools, the fame with AB- 


STRACTION. | | 
PRECISION, in Writing, denotes ſuch a brevity as conſiſts 
in ſaying nothing ſuperfluous, and omitting nothing that 
is neceſſary. In this ſenſe it is oppoſed to a tedions prolix- 
ity on the one hand, and an obſcure conciſeneſs on the 
other, SeeSTYLE, | | | 
PRECONISATION, a propoſition, or declaration, which 


the cardinal patron makes in the conſiſtory at Rome, of a 


| perſon nominated by ſome prince to a prelature, by virtue 


of letters whereof he is the bearer ; which the pope com- 

_ plying with, gives his collation. | 55 

The date of the bulls is diſpatched on the {ame day with 

the preconiſation. | 
PRECONTRAC T, præcontractus, a contract made before, 

or prior to another; chiefly uſed in relation to MAR- 
RIAGES. - _-- 

PRECORDIA, or Pxzcorv1a, &c. the parts about the 
heart, e. gr. the pericardium, the diaphragm, the hy- 


pochondria, and even the heart itſelf, with the lungs, | 


1pleen, &c. | | | 
'The word is alſo ordinarily uſed for the fore-part of the 
region of the THORAX. 


Pliny, and ſome other authors, uſe it for all the viſccra, 


or entrails: Præcordia vocamus uno nomine exta in homine. 
One of the principal differences between men and brutes 
conſiſts in this, that there is a greater correſpondence 
and communication between the head and heart of the 
former than of the latter; which correſpondence is effect- 
ed by means of a greater number of nerves, ſent ſrom 


the brain to the heart and præcordia; brutes only receiv- 


ing nerves to the præcordia by the branches of the par 
vagum; but man, likewiſe, by the intercoſtal pair. 
The reaſon, Dr. Willis well obſerves, is, that brutes, 
being void of diſcretion, and but little ſubject to paſſions, 
need not, like man, a double paſlage for the ſpirits, the 
one for the ſervice of the vital functions, the other for 
the reciprocal impreſſions of the affections. | 
PRECURSOR, precurſor, forerunner, in Theology, a per- 
ſon who goes before any one to notify his coming. 
The term is peculiarly applied to St. John Baptiſt, who is 
ſtyled the precurſor of Jeſus Chriſt, from what is ſaid of 


him by St. Luke, Thou, child, /halt go before the face of 


the Lord to prepare his way. 


PREDECESSOR, a perſon who has preceded another in 


the ſame office or employ. See ANCESTOR. 
PREDESTINARIAN, a perſon who adheres to the doc- 
trine of abſolute predeſtination. | 
St. Auguſtin is looked.on as the founder of the ſect of 
Prideſlinarians, he being the firſt of the ſathers that 


ſeems to have aſſerted the doctrine in ſuch expreſs terms; | 


though the JaxsENIsTSs and Jeſuits are ſtill greatly 
divided about the real doctrine of St. Auguſtin, in this 
article, each interpreting him conſiſtently with their own 
ſcheme. 

Father Sirmond contends for an ancient ſect of Predeſtina- 
rians, or Predeſtinatians, A a. contemporary 


* 


be a difference of ſentiment upon the ſubject, according 


PRE 


with St. Auguſtin himſelf, and who had their rife in 
Africa, in the monaſtery of Adrumetum, from a -mic. 
underſtanding of St. Auguſtin's dottrine. . Hence the 

were led into a notion, that God not only piedeſtinated 
the wicked to eternal puniſhment, but alſo to the guilt 
and tranſgreſſion for which they are puniſhed : and that 
thus both the good and bad actions of all men were de. 
termined from eternity by a divine decree, and fixed by 
an inevitable neceſſity, | | 

It is added, that the opinion ſpread thence throughout 
the Gauls, where one of them, a prieſt named Lucidus 

was condemned by Fauſtus, biſhop of Rheggio, and his 
ſentence was confirmed by two councils. | 

However the exiſtence of this Predeſtinarian ſect has been 
denied by many learned men, particularly the preſideut 
Mauguin, and conſidered as an invention of the SEMI. 
PELAGIANS, deſigned to decry the followers of Ay. 
guſtin, by attributing to him unjuſtly this dangerous and 
pernicious error. Nor does it appear, though there 
might have been perſons who embraced the Predeſtinarian 
opinions, that the abettors of them 'ever formed them. 
ſelves into a ſect. 

The doctrine was again broached in the ninth century, by 


' Godeſchalcus, a Benedictine; who, as Hincmar, in ; 


letter to pope Nicolas, ſays, maintained with the ancient 
Predeſtinarians, who had been already anathematized, 
that God predeſiinated ſome to eternal life, and others to 
eternal death; that God did not will all people to be 
ſaved ; that Jeſus Chriſt did not die for all, but only the 
elect, or thoſe that are ſaved, &c. 

This doctrine was again condemned in a ſynod held at 
Mentz, A. D. 848, and by a council at Quiercy, A. Þ, 
849, in conſequence of which Godeſchalcus was treated 
with the utmoſt barbarity, and compelled to burn with 
his own hands rhe juſtification of his opinion, which he 
had preſented to the council at Mentz. He was then cat 
into priſon, where he died in the year 868 or 869, main- 


taining with his laſt breath the doQtrine for which he had 


ſu ffe red . 


The decrees of the former council were confirmed in a 


new council which met at Quiercy, A. D. 853, but they 


were declared null by a council afſembled at Valence, 


A. D. 855, and the decrees of this council were confirm- 
ed by the council of Langres, in the year 859, and in 
860 by the council of Touſi. 5 

This controverſy was revived in the ſixteenth century by 


| Calvin, who maintained that the everlaſting condition of 


mankind in a future world, was determined from all etet- 
nity; and that God, in predeſtinating from all eternity 


one part of mankind to everlaſting happineſs, and anothec 


to endleſs miſery, was led to make this diſtinction by no 


other motive than his own good pleaſure and free will, 


This opinion was, in a very ſhort time, propagated through 
all the reformed churches, by the writings of Calrin, 


ar 1 by the miniſtry of his diſciples, and, in ſome places, 


was inſerted in the national ereeds and contellions: and 
thus made a public article of faith. N 
The unhappy controverſy, which took its riſe from this 


doctrine, was opened at Straſburg, in the year 1569, 
by Jerome Zanchius, an Italian ecclefiaftic, who was 


particularly attached to the ſentiments of Calvin, and 


Carried on in a manner that contributed very much to ex- 


aſperate the paſſions and ſoment the diſcord of the con- 
tending parties. 1 8 


The Predęſtinarian opinions have been maintained by 


conſiderable numbers, both in popiſh and proteſtant 
countries: and in our own country in particular, they 
have had many zealous advocates. 


We ſhall here obſerve, that they have undergone a kind 


of relaxation by thofe who have been denominated Ban- 
terians, from the famous nonconformitt miniſter, Mr. 
Richard Baxter, of the laſt century. The Baxterians 
have endeavoured to ſtrike into a middie path betwer1: 
Calviniſm and Arminianiſm, and to unite both theſc 
ſchemes. They profels to believe in the dactrines of elec- 
tion, effectual calling, and other tenets of Calviniſm; 


and, conſequently ſuppoſe, that a certain number, de- 


termined upon in the divine counſels, will infallibly be 
ſaved, This they think neceſſary to ſceure the ends of 
Chriſt's interpoſition. But then, on the other hand, 
they reject the doArine of reprobation, and admit, tha! 
our blefled Lord, in a certain ſenſe, died for all; ard that 


| ſuch a portion of grace is allotted to every man, as ren— 


ders it his own fault if he doth not attain to eternal hap- 
pineſs. If he improves the common grace given to al! 
mankind, this will be followed by that ſpecial grace 
which will end in his final acceptance and falvation. 
Whether the Baxterians are of opinion, that any, beſides 
the elect, will omg make ſuch a right uſe ot commer 
Ae. as to obtain the other, and, at length, come to 
jcaven, we cannot aſſuredly ſay. There may poſſibly 
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as they approach nearer to Calviniſm or Arminianiſm. 
Kippis's Ed. of the Biog. Brit. art. Baxter. 


PREDESTINATION, predeſtinatio, in Theology, a judg- 


ment, or decree of God, whereby he has reſolved, from 
all eternity, to fave a certain number of perſons, hence 
named elect. | 
Others define prediſtination, a decree to give faith in 
Jeſus Chriſt to a certain number of men, and to leave 
the reſt to their own malice and hardneſs of heart. 
According to the Calviniſtical ſcheme, the reaſon of 
God's predeſtinating ſome toeverlaſting life is not founded 
in a foreſight of their faith and obedience, conſidered as 
independent upon any communication of grace from him, 
but is to be referred to his ſovereign mercy and free grace; 
nevertheleſs, it is alſo maintained on this ſcheme, that 
the means are decreed as well as the end, and that God 
purpoſes to ſave none but ſuch as by his grace he ſhall 
repare for ſalvation by ſanctification. 
The Remonitrants define predeſlination more laxly and 
generally, the decree of ſaving believers, and damning 
unbelievers. | | 
Some repreſent the election and prede/?ination ſpoken of 
in Scripture, as relative only to nations, and not to par- 
ticular perſons. 
The greateſt difficulties wherewith the modern theology 
is clogged, turn on the article of prede/tination : both 
the Romiſh and reformed churches are divided about it: 
the Lutherans ſpeak of it with horror; the Calviniſts 
contend for it with the greateſt zeal; the Moliniſts and 
Jeſvits preach it down as a moſt dangerous doctrine ; 
the Janſeniſts afſert it as an article of faith; the Armi- 
nians, Remonſtrants, and Pelagians, are all avowed ene— 
mies of predeſtination. | Bo 
Thoſe ſtrenuous patrons of Janſeniſm, the Portroyaliſts, 


teach, that God pred-/tinates thoſe who he foreſees will 


co-operate with his grace to the end. Du Pin adds, that 
men do not fall into fin becauſe not predeſtinated; but 
they are not predeſtinated, becauſe God foreſaw their fins. 
See ELECTION, and REPROBATI1ON. 


PrREDESTINATION is alſo uſed for a concatenation of ſe— 


cond cauſes appointed by Providence: in virtue wherof, 
things are brought to paſs by a fatal neceſſity, contrary 
to all appearances, and in ſpite of all oppoſition. See 
FaTE. NEcessiTY, and LEIBNITZ1AN, Philoſophy, 
The Turks are great Predeſtinarians; they eſteem the 
ſlighteſt accident predetermined, and on this account, are 
much more daring in battle, and run greater riſks of their 
lives than they would otherwiſe do. 


PREDETERMINATION, predeterminatis, in Philoſophy 
and Theology. The ſchoolmen call that concurrence ' of | 


God, which makes men act, and determines them in all 
their actions both good and evil, phy/ical predeter mination, 
or premonon. CEE 

Divines hold, that God hath no part in ſin, inaſmuch as 
he only affords his concurrence to the phylical part of hu- 
man actions, not to the moral part. 


. . . . 25 x | 
Ph,/ical predetermination, or premotion, if there be any 


ſuch thing, is that action of God whereby he excites a 


ſecond cauſe to act: or by which, antecedently to all 


operations of the creature, or before it could operate in 
conſequence either of the order of nature or reaſon, he 
really and effectually moves, and occations it to produce 
all its actions: that is, whatever the creature does or acts, 
is really done and acted by the agency of God on the crea- 
ture, who is all the time paſſive. So that, without ſuch 
predetermination of God, all creatures muſt remain in an 
eternal ſtate of inactivity; and with ſuch predcter mination 


it is i poſſible but they thould do what they are thus | 


put upon doing. | RY 
It is (trongly controverted, whether or no ſuch a phy/i-a/ 
predetermination be neceſſary to the action of natural 


cauſes: the Scotiſts maintain the negative; urging, that | 
all natural cauſes are of their own nature determined to 


2 certain action; whence it ſhould ſeem needleſs to call 
in a new predetermination of God, e. gr. to fire, to make 
it warm the hand. For if an object be, by the courſe of 
divine Providence, applied to fire; what need a ſecond 
application of the fire to make it warm the object ap- 
plied thereto? ſince beings are not to be multiplied un-- 
etſarilys | | 
And ſach predetermination ſome philoſophers hold {till 
leſs requiſite to produce the acts of the will: at leaſt, 
{ay they, the human mind mult be allowed the common 
power and privilege of a ſecond cauſe, and therefore be 
intitled to produce its own acts, as well as other {trictly 
natural agents. 


The Thomiſts, on the other band, ſtand up ſtrenuouſly 


for the phy/ical predetermination : one of their principal ar- 


guments is drawn from the ſubordination of ſecond cauſes | 


to the firſt. Where there are ſeveral ſubordinate agents, 

ſay they, the lower agents do not act, unleſs firſt moved 

and determined thereto by the firſt ; this being the very 

eſſence of ſubordination, | 
Vol. III. NY 282. 
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Again, the like they argue from the dominion of God 
over all bis creatures: it is of the eſſence of dominion, 
lay they, to apply and dire& things ſubject thereto, to its 
own operations; and this, if the dominion be only moral, 
morally; but if it be alſo phyſical, phyſically. And that 
this is the caſe in reſpeck of God and his creatures, is 
confeſſed. See LIBERTY and NECESSITY. 

PREDIAL tithes, decimæ PRAEDIALES, ate tithes paid of 
things which grow from the ground only, as corn, graſs, 
hops, and wood, See TITHE. | 

PREDIATORY debt. See DEBT. 

PREDICABLE, PRRDICABIL I, in Logic, a general quality, 
or epithet, which may be predicated of, or applied to, ſe- 
veral ſubjects | 
Thus animal is predicable both of man and beaſt: man 
is predicable of Peter and James; triangle is predicable of 
a hundred different kinds of figures, as right-angled 
ſcalenes, iſocelcs, &c. 1 
The ſchoolmen reduce the predicables to five claſſes; viz. 
genus, ſpecies, proprium, differentia, and accidens; under 
one or other of which all that can be predicated of any 
ſubject, is included. | | 
A predicable is alſo called univerſale logicum, as having re- 
ſpect to other particular, and inferior or ſubje& things: 
thus animal is an univerſal, with regard to man and beaſt. 

| It is called a Jogical univerſal, to diſtinguiſh it from a me- 
taphyſical one, which is a common being conſidered in 
itſelf, and therefore denominated univerſal in eſſendo: 
whereas the logical one is only univerſal as to our con- 
ception and application. | 

Among the ſchoolmen, predicable is uſually defined unum, 

| apium prœdicari de multis univoce, & deviſim: or, ſome- 
what more clearly, a predicoble is a nature which may be 
predicated univocally of all things to which it is common, 

and which, as it is dividually multiplied in all its ſubor- 
dinates, may be aptly predicated of them all. 95 
Thus, when the appellation of virtue is attributed to 
juſtice, prudence, temperance, fortitude, charity, &. 
the ſame reaſon may be given why each is diſtinguiſhed 
by ſuch name, as being all founded in a mediocrity, and 
being agreeable to right reaſon, which is the character of 
virtue. | | 
Hence, if there be ſeveral things called by ſome com- 
mon name, but the reaſon of ſuch name is not the ſame 
in all, but different; thoſe do not come under the name 
of predicables, As in the inſtance, canis, dog, which is 
both applied to a domeſtic animal, diſtinguiſhed by its 
barking; to a conſtellation of the heavens; and to a 
ſea- fiſh. | 
The way by which the mind comes to form ſuch predic- 
ables, or univerſals, is this: among thoſe things which 
fall under our obſervation, we find ſome characters and 
properties common to ſeveral, and others peculiar to each; 
what we find common, we conſider apart, and thus we 
form an UNIVERSAL equally applicable to all. 

PREDICABLY, pred cabiliter, is uſed in the ſchools in 
oppolition to predicamentally, Thus, matter is ſaid to be 
united to form predicably, or per accident, to exclude the 

notion of a predicamental accident. 

PREDICAMENT, prædicamentum, in Logic, a claſs or 

order of beings, or ſubſtances, ranged according to their 

natures, called allo CATEGORY, and ſometimes catego- 

YemNtd. | 
he word predicamentum was ſirſt introduced by Boethius, 

in lieu of the Greek xatyyooizz and is uſed among the 
ſchool-writers with a good deal of latitude and variety: 
tor it either ſigniſies the act of predicating, or the com- 
mon predicate itlelf ; or, the genus or baſis of any cate- 
gory; or the collection of ſeveral common predicates 
diſpoſed in a certain order: which lait is its more uſual 
acceptation, 

Hence ſome define predicament, a ſeries of predicates 

traced from the genus, or higheſt term, through all the 
 lyferior genera and ſpecies, Thus, a ſeries of ſub/zance 
| drawn from /ub/kance through bedy, living, animal, man, 
to Peter, is called the predicament of ſubſtance. 

| The uſual definition among logicians is, that predicament 

is a natural order or ſcheme, of ſome molt general or 

univerſal thing, and of a!l that is contained under the 
tame, that is all the ſubordinate genera, ſpecies, and 
individuals. _ | | 

The properties of a predicament, ex parte Vecis, i. e. of 

the term or word whereby the predicament or predicamental 

ſeries is denoted, the logicians hold, are, that it be one, 
ſimple, preciſe, and concinnous. 


5 


Vox una, & ſimplex, rebus concinna locandis. 


The conditions requiſite ex parte rei, or of the thing to 
be ranged in a predicament, are contained in the follow- 
ing verſe: 


Entia per ſeſe, finita, realia, tota 


| i.e, it muſt be a pie being, in excluſion of non ent'. 
Os 12 ties, 
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tles, negations, privations, impoſſibilities, &c. aud a 


PrxEDICAMENT, poſt. 
PREDICAMENTA 


being per ſe, to exclude accidental things, factitious things, 
&c. and finite, that is, of a limited nature and extent, to 
exclude God, and other tranſcendentals: real, fince its in- 
tention is for the better and more commodious diſpoſing 
of things in their places, to be the more diſtinctly known 
and conceived; and whole, or complete, as not being in 
the relation of a competent part, or as only ncceſſary to 
ſome other. | 

See PosT Predicament, 
accident. See ACCIDENT. 


PREDICATE, predicatum, in Logic, that part of a pro- 


oſition which affirms or denies ſomething of the ſubject. 
hus, in God made the world; made the world is the pre- 
dicate and God is the ſubject, _ | 
A predicate, ſay the ſchoolmen, is properly a name pred:- 
cated or ſpoken of another, as its ſubject: as man, in the 
ropoſition, Peter is a man. 
t is a celebrated rule or law of predicates, that nothing 
is eſteemed to be abſolutely ſpoken or affirmed of another, 


_ unleſs it be affirmed thereof in ſuch manner, or by ſuch 


predicate, or copula, to make it true. 


an affirmation, as wants nothing either in the ſubject, 


bis alſo is noted properly of a predicate, that it contains, 


in ſome meaſure, its own ſubject: thus metal contains 


notes copper, iron, &c. of which it is predicated. 


he word predicate is ſometimes uſed indifferently with | 


attribute; but the more accurate writers make a di- 


ſtinction. Every predicate is indeed an attribute, fince 
whatever is predicated of a thing, is attributed to it: fo, 
if animated be predicated of man, it is alſo attributed 
to him: but every attribute is not a predicate : thus ſoul, 


learning, &c. are attributed to man, but not predicated 


PREDICATIN 8. in Logic, is properly the act of affirming | 
or denying ſomewhat of ſomething. As, Man is not 4 


of him. 


fone : body is a ſubſiance. The thing thus predicated, is 
called predicate, | | 
In the doctrine of univerſals, or predicables, to predicate 


is to ſpeak or declare a thing truly, directly, and affirma- 


_ tively. Thus man is predicated of ſeveral, i e. it is truly 


and directly affirmed that theſe ſeveral are men; as when 


I fay, Socrates is man, Plato is man, Ariſtotle is man, & c. 


The things predicated of others are reducible to three | 


claſſes : genera, as animal, of man, &c. forms, as white- 


neſs, of a ſwan, &c. and equals, of things of equal ex- 


tent, as ſpecies, difference, proprium, &c. 


The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral ways of predicating as, 


1. In quod tantum, which is to predicate eflentially, both 


as to the thing and the manner, as, juſtice is a virtue. 


2. In quale tantum, which is to predicate accidentally, 


both as to the thing and the manner, as Peter is learned 


And 3. In quale quid, or in quale paſt quid, which is to 


predicate both eſſentially and accidentally, as, man is ra- 
tional. | | | 


telling what is to come, either by divine revelation, 
by art and human invention, or by conjecture. See Di- 
VINATI1ON, and PROPHECY. 


PREDOMINANT, predominans, that which prevails, ap- 
pears moſt, or has ſome ſuperiority or aſcendency over | 


another thing. | 


PREDY, a ſea word, fgnifyivg the ſame as ready. Thus, 


things ready for a fight. 


predy the ſhip, or predy the ordnance, is as much as to make 


every thing there in its due order and proper place. 


PRE-EMPTION, præemptio, a privilege anciently allowed 
the king's purveyor, of having the choice and fit buy- | 


ing of corn, and other proviſions, for the king's houle, 


but taken away by the ſtat. 12 Car. II. cap. 24. 


PREENING, in Natural Hiſtory, the action of birds clean-. 
ing, compoling, and drefling their feathers, to enable 


them to glide more eaſily through the air. 


For their uſe herein, nature has given them an admirable 


PRE-ESTABLISHED harmony. 
© PRE-EXISTENCE, præexiſtentia, the ſtate of a thing ac- 


piece of furniture; viz. two peculiar glands, which ſe- 
crete an unctuous matter into an 01L-bag, perforated ; 
out of which the bird, on occaſion, draws it with bis 
bill. | 


Sce HARMONY. 


tually in being before another. 


_ aſſerted the pre- exiſtence of human ſouls, 1.e. that they | 


The ancient PYTHAGOREANsS and PLATONIsTsS all 


were in being before they were joined to our bodies. 


Origen alſo held the eternal pre-exi/ence of ſouls. 
The orthodox believe, that God created the world out of 
nothing; and not of a pre- exiſtent matter. 


Some perſons have held mankind pre- exiſtent to Adam. Sce 


PRR- ADAMITE. 


PREFACE, prefatio, formed from pre and fari; q. d. 


to ſpeak before, an advertiſement, in the beginning of a 


book, to inform the reader of the deſign, order, method, 


Predy the hold, is to lay or ſtow 


| 


| 


There is no 


PrEFACE 


PRE. 


Kc. obſerved therein: of what is neceſſary to receite 11. 
full effect, and facilitate the neben 1 
3 writing that requires more art and 
addreſs, or that fewer authors ſucceed in, than preface: 
Prefacing is, in effect, a particular ſpecies of writin 5 
and has its peculiar character and taſte to diſtinguiſh it 
from all others. It is neither argumentation, 
narration, nor apology. | | | 
of the maſs, The Romaniſts call that part of 
their maſs, which precedes the conſecration, and which 
is to be rehearſed in a peculiar tone, preface. 
The uſe of prefaces in the church, they contend, is yer 
ancient; and conjecture, from ſome paſſages of St 
Cyprian, &c. that it was in uſe in the time of the apoſtles. 
The preface to the maſs anciently had, and ti! has, ver 
diſſerent names in different churches. In the Gothic 
or Gallican rite, it is called !mmolationz in the Mozara- 
bic rite, illation; anciently among the French, it was 
called conteſtution ; in the Roman church alone it is called 
prefatio, preface. | 


diſcourſe, 


F EFECT, præfectus, in ancient Rome, was one of their 


PREDICTION, prædictio, divination, prophecy, or fore- | 


PREFECT of the 


feftus preterii to Auguſtus. 


chief magiſtrates, who governed in the abſence of the 
kings, conſuls, and emperors. 


His power was ſomewhat diſferent at different times; 


but was always greateſt under the emperors. His prin- 
cipal care was the government and adminiſtration of the 
city of Rome. | 


He took cognizance of all crimes committed in the city, 


and within a hundred miles thereof. He judged capitally 
and finally, no appeal lying from him; and even by the 
ſixty-ſecond Novel, he preſided in the ſenate, taking place 
before all the patricii and conſulares, &c, . 
He had the ſuperintendance of the proviſions, policy, 
buildings, and navigation. | 


There is ſtill a prefed in modern Rome, who is a kind of 


governor, differing little from the ancient prefectus, ex- 
cept that his authority only extends to forty miles round 
the city, whereas that of the prefed of ancient Rome 
reached one hundred miles round. Pp 

er g. preſectus prætorii, or prefectus 
pretorio, was the chief or leader of the pretorian bands, 
or cohorts deſtined for the emperors guard. | 


The pretorian legion, according to Dion, conſiſted of ten 


thouland men. Suetonius refers the inſtitution of pre- 
| It is added, that he was 
uſually taken from among the Roman knights, 

By the favour of the emperors, his authority grew very 
conſiderable; inſomuch, that he became the arbiter and 
ſupreme judge of all affairs. | | 
To reduce this extravagant authority, Conſtantine divid- 
ed the prefecture of the pretorium into four prefeFures ; 
and each of theſe he again ſubdivided into civil and mi- 
litary departments; though the name was only reſerved 
to him who was inveſted with the civil authority; and 
that of comes belli given him who had the command 
of the cohorts, See Cour. | | | 
Thus the office of prefef of the pretorium which in its 
origin, and till the time of Conſtantine, was military, 
and ſucceeded to that of nagiſter equitum, now commenc- 


cd a purely civil magiſtrature ; and at length became the 


prime dignity of the empire. 
The ſucceeding emperors, following Conſtantine's divi- 
ſion, divided the empire into four prefeAures prætorii, as 


into four dioceſes ; viz. the Gauls, Illyria, Italy, and the 


Eaſt. See Diocksxk. | | 
1 he provinces whereof theſe dioceſes conſiſted, had their 
particular governors; at the head of whom was the 
prefeft, who, though he had not the command of the 
army, yet had the power of the ſword, decided ultimate- 
ly of all cauſes, and had all the marks and honours of 
ſovereignty. . | 
Juſtinian created a fifth preſect of the pretorium for the 
government of Egypt, which had been torn off from the 
dioceſe of the Eaſt by the invaſion of the Vandals during 
the empire of that prince. 
Under Auguſtus, he officer ſent to govern Egypt with 
a proconſular authority, was called prefectus Aug uſtalis. 
There were alſo ſeveral other officers diſtinguiſhed by this 
appellation : ſuch as præfectus ærarii, ordained by Au- 
guſtus to ſuperviſe and regulaie the public fund, which 
he raiſed for the maintenance of the army; the prefectus 
alz appointed by the Roman conſul to govern each prin- 
cipal diviſion of the allies; the prefedtus claſſis or admi- 
ral; the prefectus fabrum, who had the care of the arms, 
and of every thing that celated to military expeditions z 
the præſectus frumenti, appointed by Auguſtus to inſpect 
and regulate the diſtribution of corn among the common 
people; the prefetius militum, to which claſs belonged 
three different officers, viz. the prefe of a cohort, of a 
camp, and of a legion; the præfectus vigilum, appointed 
by Auguſtus to command the ſoldiers who watched the 
city, and whoſe buſineſs was to take cognizance of thieves, 
incendiaries, 


PRE 


miſdemeanours that were thought too trivial to fall under 
the notice of the perfect of the city, &c. 
PREFECTURES, or præfecturæ, were certain towns of 
Italy, whoſe inhabitants had the title of Roman citizens; 
but were allowed to enjoy neither their own laws nor 
magiſtrates, being governed by annual prefects ſent from 
Rome. Theſe were generally ſuch places as were either 
ſuſpected. or had ſome way or other incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of the Roman ſtate; this being accounted the 
hardeſt condition that was impoſed on any people of 
Italy. | | 
PREFIX, in Grammar, denotes letters or ſyllables prefixed 
to words: theſe are common in the Hebrew, and oppoſed 
to AFFIXES, , | 

PREGATDI, in Hi/ory, a denomination given to the ſenate 
of Venice, in which reſides the whole authority of the 
republic, | 

At-its-firſt inſtitution it was compoſed of ſixty ſenators, 
to whom ſixty more have been added, | 
PREGNANCY, the ſtate of a woman when ſhe has con- 
ceived, or is with child, Fun 

The ſame ſtate with a view to the bearing of the child in 
the womb, is called ge/tation. 


which though no way to be cured abſolutely but by child- 
birth, yet may be greatly mitigated by medicines; Be- 
fore any one venture to do any thing, however, in theſe 


ed, whether the patient is with child or not; and this 
is known by the following ſymptoms, in caſes where there 
is no occaſion for diſſimulation, or no other diſtempera- 
ture joined with this; but when the woman choſes to 
conceal it, and there is a complication of diſorders, the 
utmoſt proofs amount but to preſumptive ones. 


of it, provided that there be no other apparent cauſe. 


is by no means a certain one; for a ſuppreſſion of this 
kind may happen from latent cauſes. A ſecond ſymptom 
is, a particular nauſea at the ſight of meat, or even the 


and can eat heartily of other foods. A third ſymptom is, 


alſo, increaſes placidly, and without the legs ſwelling, or 
any other ſymptom, if the perſon is otherwiſe in health. 
After this, the twentieth week of pregnancy gives the 


but this is not to be diſtinguiſhed without particular at- 
tention and care, from motions of the bowels in flatu- 
lencies, which often ſo much reſemble it as to deceive 
the unwary. | 4 


may, however, uſually be found out at this period; for 
if a cold hand be laid upon the belly when warm, or 
a warm hand when it is cold, the foetus uſually ſoon 
ſtirs, and the very figure and appearance of the belly will 
give very probable aſſurances to a perſon accuſtomed to 
tuch inſpections, 


be diſtinguiſhed from a mole or falſe conception by its 
moving; therefore when a perſon grows toward the full 


much to be ſuſpected that it is a mole; which allo is the 
more probable, if the menſtrual diſcharges have come on 
at times and irregularly, gs the time, and the ſwel- 
ling of the belly be irregular, the woman ſubject to vio- 
lent flatulencies, and eſpecially if ſhe go beyond the na- 
tural period of nine months. | 


every pregnant woman ; for many of the laborious part 
of the lower claſs of life, go through their whole time in 
the midſt of fatigue and trouble, and that without any 
of theſe ſymptoms; ſo that they are in a great meaſure 
to be attributed to the courſe of life, not the courſe of 
nature, in the pregnant women of better fortunes. Thoſe 
women are moſt ſubject to them who are of a tender and 
delicate frame, and thoſe who are of a plethoric habit, an 
idle life, or given to intemperance, or ſubject to paſſions 
of various kinds, fear, anger, grief, or the like. 


of gravidation, but this time is frequently attended 
with others more troubleſome or hurtful, which art is 
able in ſome degree to mitigitate. Some are ſubject to 
violent hxmorrhages at the noſe, which are to be treated 
in the common way, and are uſually as eaſily eured as 


are to be aſſuaged by giving powder of nitre, cinnabar, 
and crab's eyes, once or twice a-day. Some ate alſo ſub- 


ingendiaries, idle vagrants, &c. and to puniſh all petty 


This is a time in which women ſuffer many diforders, 


or the like caſes, it is very carp to be perfectly aſſut- 


'The ſtoppage of the menſtrual diſcharges is the firſt fign | 


But this, though the moſt plane and obvious ſymptom, | 


ſmell of it, while the perſon is otherwiſe well 'in health | 


a ſwelling of the belly; which appears regularly round 
or globoſe, not irregularly protuberant, as is the caſe in 
diſorders of the liver, and other viſcera. This ſwelling, | 
moſt certain of all the ſigns, the motion of the foetus; 
If the mother has a mind to hide the ſymptoms, the thing | 


In caſes of a certain conception, a living fœtus is only to 


time, without ever perceiving the child to ſtir, it is every | 


Theſe ſymptoms are not all, however, to be expected in | 


Theſe are the more natural and leſs troubleſome ſymptoms. 


any other complaints of that kind. In others the hæmor- 
rhoidal diſcharges are very large during the time. Theſe 
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ject to an hemorrhage of the uterus itſelf, but this very 
rarely happens ; when it does, it may be owing to two 
cauſes, and therefore appear in two manners. In the 
firſt it lows as in the common way of the menſtrual diſ- 
charges, during the firſt months of pregnancy, and by that 
means greatly diſturbs the regular calculation of the time. 
In the other caſe it ſtops during the firſt months, but 

comes on again about the middle of the time, or later 
than thar, and in this caſe it uſually continues regularly 

to the time of delivery; both theſe caſes bring on great 


danger of miſcarriages. In theſe caſes, nitrous, cinna- 


barine, and abſorbent medicines are to be given ; to theſe 
are to be added corroborating ones, and bleeding in the 
arm muſt never be omitfed. 

Head-achs often alſo attend women during their preg- 
nancy: theſe are principally owing to occaſional cauſes ; 
ſuch as violent emotions either of the body or mind, an 
improper cooling of the lower parts of the body, or the 
drinking ſpirituous liquors. The method of taking off this 
troubleſome ſymptom is, by giving the attemperating and 
nitrous medicines, with laxatives of the moſt gentle kind, 
and externally the head ſhould be rubbed with ſpirit of 


wine and camphor, if the perſon can bear the ſmell of it, 
- which often in this caſe they cannot. | | 
A wear ineſs and laſſitude of the limbs is another very com- 


mon and very troubleſome accident attending pregnancy, 
and is to be remedied by proper bleedings and gentle ex- 


_ erciſe ; and if theſe fail, the nitrous powder before given 


may be added to quiet the emotions of the blood, and this 
uſually takes effect. 


A ary cough and difficulty of breathing are alſo not unfre- 


quently attendant on this ſtate : thefe requite the ſame 


methods; but when the difficulty of breathing comes on 


after meals, the ſaline and digeſtive powders may be given 


in ſmall doſes ; ſuch as the vitriolated tartar, with the ni- 
trous and abſorbent powders; and when it comes on only 


in the latter months, and arifes merely from the preſſure 
of the diſtended uterus, there is no cure but patience 


till the time of delivery; when the ſymptom always goes 
off of itſelf on the ſubſiding of the womb. Junck. 
Conſp. Med. P · 701. | 


Abortion may happen at any period of pregnancy, but it 
is moſt common in the ſecond and third month, ſome- 5 
times, however, it happens in the fourth or fifth; and 


thoſe which happen in the ſixth or in later months, are 
moſt dangerous. If abortion happens within the firſt 
month, it is uſually called a falſe conception; if after the 
ſeven month, the child may often be kept alive by 
proper care. | ALY | | 
The miſcarriage of pregnant women is principally owing 
to a plethora, and is moſt frequent with young plethoric 


women, in the firſt months of their pregnancy. There 


are, however, ſeveral other cauſes which concur to it; 
ſuch are, any violent paſſions of the mind, as ſudden an- 


ger, fear, or the like: an habitual great diſcharge at the 


time of the menſes, a high-ſeaſoned diet, with much 


wine or other ſtrong liquors ; the taking of ſtrong purges, 
or violent emetics; diarrhoeas, efpecially when of long 


continuance and of the aromatic kind, as they drain off 
the nouriſkment from the foetus; a teneſmus, or violent 
motion to ſtool, and hence the uſe of ſtimulating glyſters 
may alſo bring on an abortion; as alſo any commotions of 
the body, ſuch as running, leaping, the carrying heavy 
burthens, falls, or blows on the abdomen: a too frequent 
uſe of venery may alſo occaſion it, as may alſo the effect 
of {trong emmenagogues, copious bleeding in the foot 
the ſmell of burning oil or any other ſtinikng ſubſtance, 
nephritic complaints, cachexies, a fluor albus, or other 
diſorders of the womb; the taking opiates, and the 
death, or great debility of the fœtus while in the womb. 
A miſcarriage may alſo be occaſioned either by too great 
a ſtricture or an extreme relaxation of the uterus. The 
ſigns of approaching abortion are pain in the loins; or 
about the bottom ot the belly ; a dull heavy pain in the 
inſide of the thighs ; a ſlight degree of coldneſs or ſhiver- 
ing; ſickneſs; palpitation of the heart; the breaſts be- 


come flat and ſoſt; the belly falls; and there is a dif- 


charge of blood and watery humours from the womb, 
The beſt methods of preventing abortion, are the uſe of 
the attemperating and particularly the nitrous medicines 
after every commotion of the blood; bleeding at proper 
times, corroborating medicines, and the milder carmina- 
tives; and to thele are to be added a temperance in diet, 
placid motion of the body, and chearfulneſs of mind. 
g-ſhells are by ſome greatly recommended, nd by 
others the ſtones of railins, which are indeed, manifeſtly 
aſtringent. | | 
Women of a weak relaxed habit, ſhould avoid exceſs in 
the uſe of tea or other weak and watery liquors, uſe ſolid 
ſood, riſe early, and go to bed ſoon, hw damp houſes, 
take frequent exerciſe in the open air, and ſhun, as much 
as poſible, damp foggy weather, Women of a full ba- 
bit 
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” pit mould ufe a fpare diet, avoid ſtrong liquors, and every 


thing that may heat the body or increaſe the quantity of | 


blood. Their diet ſhould be of an opening nature, con- 
fiſting chiefly of vegetable ſubſtances. When figns of 
abortion appear, the woman ought to be laid in bed or 


a mattraſs, with her head low ; ſhe ſhould be kept quiet, | 


and her mind ſhould be ſoothed and comforted. Her 

food ſhould conſiſt of: broths, rice, and milk, jellies, gruels, 
c. taken cold; nor ſhould ſhe be kept too hot. If ſhe 

be able to bear it, ſhe ſhould loſe, at leaſt, half a 

ewe of blood from the arm. Her drink ought to be 
a 


rley-water ſharpened with juice of lemon; or ſhe may 


take half a drachm of powdered nitre in a cup of water- 
gruel every five or ſix hours. If the woman be ſeized 
with a violent looſeneſs, ſhe ought to drink the decoction 
of calcined hartſhorn prepared. If ſhe be affected with 
vomiting, let her take frequently two table-ſpoonfuls of 
the ſaline mixture, Opiates are generally of ſervice; but 
they ſhould be always adminiſtered with caution. San- 
guine robuſt, women, who are liable to miſcarry at a cer- 
tain time of pregnancy, ought always to be bled a few 
days before that period arrives. Buchan. 
. Coftiveneſs in the time of pregnancy is very common, and 
is uſually owing to the want of drinking and exerciſe; 
- ſometimes, indeed, it is owing to the immediate preſſure 


of the womb upon the rectum; but this caſe is known | 
from the others, as it is always attended with a teneſmus. 


This complaint is to be relieved by a lubricating diet, the 
' drivking more liquids than before, and the ufing placid 
motion of the body, or gentle exerciſe. Gum ammonia- 


cum is alſo found a very uſeful medicine in this caſe, and 


| ſometimes gentle infuſions of ſena are neceſſary; but 


theſe can only be given in very ſmall doſes. Some uſe ſup- | 
poſitories that are not acrid or pungent, and others glyſters 


of water-gruel, : | = 
Flatulencies are another very frequent complaint with 
pregnant women: theſe are removed by the milder car- 
minatives, ſuch as orange-peel, pimpernel-root, and the 


decoctions. 
Diarrheas, in 
ſame cauſes with thoſe in other perſons; but they require 
in this caſe a very peculiar regard, as they, when long 
continued and accompanied with a teneſmus, uſually bring 
on abortion. 15 | ( | 
They are to be gently reſtrained, and finally ſtopped, in 
the following manner: ſtrengthening, carminative, and 
ſtomachic medicines are to be given, ſuch as candied 
orange-peel, preſerved ginger, calamus aromaticus, ga- 
lengals, and zedoary, and the marmalade of quinces ; and 
while theſe are taken internally, balſams and ſtomachic 
plaſters applied to the ſtomach have alſo a very great 
effect. | 

The fluor albu. 


becauſe the purging medicines neceſſary to be given in it 
are by no means to be allowed of in the time of preg- 
nancy. In this caſe it can only he reſtrained by the uſe 
of correctives, depuratives, and carminatives: of this 
kind are infuſions of the bitter herbs, with pimpernel- 
root, balm, ſouthernwood, and white dead-nettle flowers; 
or theſe ingredients may be made into powders, and taken 
1 in red wine. | 

Beſides all theſe complaints, women in their pregnancy 
are ſubject to ſeveral others, which depend upon the 


mere weight and preſſure of the uterus. Of this kind 


are : 1 | 
Pains in the loins and back, Theſe are principally felt in 
the laſt months, when the belly is greatly ſwelled and 


drawn forwards; in others, at the ſame period, the belly | 


itſelf is pained, and looks red in many places, as if it 
threatened to burſt, | 

Theſe complaints are made worſe by all motion, and they 
admit of no cure but child-birth, which immediately 
takes off the whole pain. 3 

Varicous tumors of the legs, Theſe are alſo very common 
and very troubleſome, and in phlegmatic habits have alſo 
very frequently cedematous tumors joined with them; 
and in other perſons livid marks appear upon them, ſuch 
as are ſeen in others after bruiſes. Theſe diſtemperatures 
of the legs attend pregnant women at all times from the 
ſecond month to the time of delivery, and are owing to 
the preſſure of che uterus upon the iliac or crural veſſels. 
'Theſe always go off on delivery, but in many perſons 
return again at every pregnancy: in ſome caſes they are 


ſo ſlight as not to be worth regard, in others they are very | 


violent and painful; theſe are to be treated in the fo!low- 
ing manner: the common antiſpaimodic powders are to 
be given internally once or twice every day, and ex- 
ternally, a moderate bandage, with camphorated medi- 
cines and friction: and if theſe fail, a liniment made of 


pregnant women, are ulually from the 


This is a complaint that very rarely 
affects women with child, eſpecially if their huſbands be | 
honeſt; but when it does, it is very difficult of cure, 


ſieds of aniſe, ſweet fennel, &c. taken in powders or in | 


1 


Al ſtrangury and temporary 


lime-water, oil of elder, and ſugar of lead, will 
of great ſervice; and when the perſon is deliver 
tle ligatures are to be uſed all up the leg, from the ank] 

to the knee. In order to prevent theſe tumors for * 
future, early in the time of pregnancy the perſon ſho 10 
be blooded, the bowels are to be kept from coltlvenct... 
and it is a thing of the greateſt conſequence, that the 
perſon uſe herſelf to fit upon a high ſeat, the low chair 
in which pregnant women uſually love to ſit makin ola 
belly preſs greatly more on the cural veſſels than it 5 
otherwiſe. Too much exerciſe alſo is to be avoided 

and particular care taken that the womb is well cleanſed 
before the month of a former lying-in is over. 


be ſound 


ed, gen- 


Frequent deſire of voiding the urine often attends, and ig 


very troubleſome to pregnant women; but eſpecially in 
the latter part of their time, particularly in the laſt weeks 
if it happen ſooner, as it ſometimes does, it is owin to 
the womb's hanging too much downward, from a Tech 


of the ligaments. This is a complaint of no ill conſe. 


quence, and therefore, though troubleſome, is to be borne 
with patience, delivery wary , its proper cure. 
uppreſſions of urine happen 
alſo frequently to pregnant women. In theſe caſes pow- 
ders of nitre and cinnabar are to be given internally, and 


externally emollient cataplaſms are to be applied warm till 


the diſorder ceaſes. 5 ä 
Hæmorrhoids. Theſe in pregnant women often ſwell into 
a ſort of bladders, and are attended with a violent burn- 
ing pain, and ſometimes with an ulcerous eroſion, and 
are uſually a very troubleſome complaint to perſons of 


plethoric habits. They are to be cured by giving in- 


ternally nitrous and other attemperating medicines, and 
applying externally the unguentum linariæ, made of the 
herb toad- flax, cut and boiled in lard. A decoction or 
extract of yarrow is alſo a good medicine. | 
Swellings of the feet are another of the troubleſome com- 
plaints that attend pregnant women. Theſe, when they 
are confined to the feet, or do not extend above the knees, 


are of no great harm; but they ſometimes reach up to 


the abdomen, and there leave the ſymptoms of an aſcites : 
but, even in this caſe, it is beſt to let the tumor alone 
during the time of pregnancy, or at the utmoſt only to at- 
tempt mitigating and allaying its ſymptoms; for the cure 
requires ſuch medicines as cannot be ſafely given at that 


time. The patient muſt avoid ſtanding as much as poſſi- 


ble, and after delivery the cure is to be attempted in the 
common way. When women in their pregnancy loſe 
their fleth, and become extenuated and thin, the child 
is uſually found to be the luſtier and more robuſt for it: 
the woman in this caſe ſhould feed on jellies, and other 
the moſt nouriſhing foods, and ſhould uſe very little exer- 

ciſe, avoiding all fatigue of body and mind. Others, on the 


other hand, are ſubject to grow remarkably fat during 


their pregnancy: theſe generally bring forth ſmall and 


lean children. 5 


Women to whom their fat grows troubleſome in this 
time, ſhould bleed, uſe moderate exerciſe, a thin diet, 
and now and then take a very gentle doſe of ſome lax- 
ative medicine. 5 5 
Many are very weak and ſubject to frequent faintings 
during pregnancy : theſe ſhould take at times a gentle doſe 
of ſome laxative medicine, and in the intermediate days, 
the ſtrengthening and ſtomachic medicines with the 
milder carminatives. | En, 
A voiding of the waters too ſoon always threatens abortion, 
or an untimely delivery, which are to be guarded againit 
by ſtrengthening medicines of all kinds. Many women 
during pregnancy are troubled with large brown ſpots, or 


_ lichenes, in the neck and face: thele principally happen 


to perſons of bilious habits, and are in ſome attended 
with a continual paleneſs, in others with frequent fluſh- 


ings of heat and redneſs: the good women apply many 


remedies to theſe, but they are much better wholly let 


alone; for they always go oft of themſelves after deli- 


1 
The too great motion of the foetus is a complaint not 
uncommon with pregnant women z but this is principally 


_ owing to themſelves, and is brought on by the violent 


de of the mother, eſpecially thoſe of anger: the 


keeping the abdomen too hot will alſo occaſion this; and 


ſometimes it is owing to ſome indiſpoſition of the fœtus 
itſelf. If any medicines are to be given in this caſe, they 
muſt be the attemperating ones, and ſuch as can correct 
the acrimony of the bilious juices ; nervous epithems 
may alſo he externally applied, and the perſon is to be 


kept in as tranquil a ſtate as poſſible, both as to bodily 


motion, and the paſſions of the mind. 


The child's kicking in the uterus, a complaint very ſre- 


quent in the laſt months of pregnancy; and in perſons of 
tender habits it often occalions tears, and ſometimes 


faintings. Some ſuppoſe that this threatens abortion : 


but this is wholly erroneous, for the fœtus has no power 
1 of 
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of contributing to its own birth. This is a ſymptom "IT 
which there is no remedy but patience, but it goes off 


before the time of delivery. 


| Weakneſs of the foetus is known by its feeble motion in 


the womb, and uſually depends on the bad conſtitution | 
of the mother, or elſe on her having been ſubjeQed to |. 
violent frights, or to great ſorrow. Internal medicines | 


of the ſtrengthening kind are proper in this caſe, and, 
externally, balſamic and aromatic plaiſters may be ap- 
plied. 


The ſecundines ſometimes concrete or grow to the ute 


rus, out of their proper order and place: this is a diſor- 
der we have but very ſlender opportunities of gueſling at, 


and is principally caufed by too much fitting ſtill during | 
the latter part of pregnancy, When this is ſuſpected to 
be the cafe, internal medicines are of no uſe; and the | 


externals are only the fat of tender animals, or ſpirit of 
wine impregnated with oils of aniſe or carraway, fre— 
quently rubbed in on the belly. oy 

The winding of the navel-ſtring about the neck of the 
child is often a very unhappy accident, and proves fatal 


toit: the good women ſuppoſe this to be owing to the 


PREGNANCY, plea and trial of, in Law. See Fury of Ma- 


mother's reaching upwards, and ſtraining her arms above 
her head near the time of her delivery ; but this is an 
idle opinion, and the cafe is owing to no ſudden accident, 


But is probably an unlucky turn of the ſtring from the | 


beginning. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 708. See DEL1- 
VERY, LABOUR, and LYixNG-2n. 


From the original uſe of the word pregnant, 1s derived 
the act of impregnating, in its more general application. | 


See GENERATION, FLOWER, and SEED. 


TRONS, and REPRIEVE. 


' PREGNANT. Negative PREGNANT, in Law. See Ne- 


PREJUDICE, prejudicium, a falſe notion or opinion of | 
any thing, conceived without a due previous examination | 


Prejudice, q. d. pre-judgment, does not import a judg- | 
ment merely as prior to another in reſpect of time, but 
as being prior thereto in reſpect of knowledge, or of ſuf-} 
ficient attention to the thing; the prepoſition pre ex- 
preſſing an anticipation, not ſo much of time, as of know-]. 


Hence prejudice is alſo called among the ſchoolmen anti- 
cipatio, & præventa cognitio, a preconceived opinion, &c. 


a fero, 11 


P 


PRELATE, from prælatus, of pre, before, an 


GATIVE. 
thereof. | 
ledge and due attention. | 


REJUDICIAL a&ion. See ACTION, 


bear, carry, an eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, raiſed to ſome emi- 


nent and ſuperior dignity of the church. 


T 


Patriarchs, primates, archbiſhops, biſhops, generals of 


religious orders, certain crofiered and mitred abbots, and 


even deans and archdeacons, are ranked among the num- 
ber of prelates. | 
RELATE of the Garter, 1s the firſt officer of that noble or- 
der, and is as ancient as the inſtitution itſelf. 

William de Edynton, then biſhop of Wincheſter, was the 
firſt prclate at the erection of the order ; and it has been 
continued in that ſee ever ſince. 


It is an office of great honour, but has neither ſalary nor 


fees; only a convenient lodging allowed in Windfor- 


caltle; and as oft as the prelate comes thither (by the 


ſovereign's command), he is to have court-livery allowed 
for himſelf and ſervants. See GaRTER. 


PRELIMINARY, or PR=L1MINARY, formed from præ, 


before, and limen, threſhold, ſomething to be examined, 
diſpatched or determined, before an affair can be treated 
of thoroughly, and te purpoſe. | | 


Preliminaries of peace generally take up the greateſt part 


ol treaties. They conſiſt in examining of powers, qua- 


lities of princes, ranks of ambaſſidors, &c. 


of introduction or preparation to what follows. 


A prelude is uſually a floarith, or an irregular air, which 
the muſician plays off hand, to ſee if his inſtrument be 


in tune: and to lead him into the piece to be played. 


PREMIER /erjeant,; in Law. See PRECEDENCE, 


PREMISES, PxrmisEs, premiſſe, in Logic, the two firſt 


ropoſitions of a ſyllogiſm. i DE) 
hen a lyllogiſm is in form, the two premiſes being 


granted, the concluſion cannot be denied. 


The premiſes, ſays Chauvin, are properly the parts of the 


antecedent of an argument, when complex; and ate 
called pr amiſſz, becauſe premiſed to the concluſion. - 


Thus in the argument, Every man is an animal, Peter is 
a man, therefore Peter is an animal: the propolitions, 


every man, &c. and Peter, &c. are the premiſes. 


Premiſes are the principles of our reaſonings z as being | 
clear, evident, and demonſtrative propoſitions, from the 


relarions whereof to one another we draw or infer new 

truths, propoſitions, &c. 7 . 

The premiſes are either equal, where neither {uffices alone 
Vol, III. Ne 282. 
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PRE 


for drawing-a concluſion, as in the inſtance above; or 
unequal, the one major, greater, from which alone the 


coneluſion is drawn ; the other minor; or leſs, which only 


ſerves in applying the antecedent to the conſequent. 

In the common practice of the ſchools, however, every 
ſyllogiſm, or formal argument, of what kind ſoe ver, is 
ſaid to have a MAJOP. and a MINOR, how equal ſoever the 
premiſes may be. 


PrEMISEs, in Law, the lands, &c. mentioned in the 


preamble or beginning of a deed, leaſe, conveyance, -or _ 
the like. | 


PREMIUM, or Pr x mv, literally denotes a reward or 


recompence. | 

Among merchants it is taken for that ſum of money; viz. 
8 or 10 per cent. &c. which is given to an inſurer, for in- 
ſuring the ſafe return of any ſhip or merchandize. 


PREMIUM is alſo uſed in the money and paper-trade, for 
/ 


what is given for a thing above par. 
Thus, lottery-tickets, &c. are ſaid to bear ſo much, e. gr. 


10 or 205. premium, when they are fold for ſo much 


3 the prime coſt, at which the government iſſued 
them. 


PREMONSTRANTES, or PRZMONSTRATENSES, a re- 


ligious order of regular canons inſtituted in 1120, by S. 
Norbert ; and thence alſo called Norbertines, 

The firſt monaſtery of this order was built by Norbert, 
in the Ifle of France, three leagues to the weſt of Laon ; 
and by him called Præmonſtre, Præmonſtratum, whence 
the order itſelf was denominated ; though, as to the occa- 
fon of that name, the writers of that order are divided. 
At firſt, the religious of this order were ſo poor, that they 
had only a ſingle aſs, which ſerved to carry the wood they 
cut down every morning, and ſent to Laon, in order to 
purchaſe bread. But in a ſhort time they received ſo 
many donations, and built ſo many monaſteries, that, 
thirty years aſter the foundation of this order, they had 
above a hundred abbies in France and Germany : and in 
Proceſs of time the order ſo increaſed, that it had mo- 
naſteries in all parts of Chriſtendom, amounting to one 
thouſand abbies, three hundred provoſtſhips, a vaſt num- 
ber of priories, and five hundred nunneries. But their 
number is now greatly diminiſhed. The rule they fol- 
lowed was that of St. Auguitin, with ſome light alte- 


' rations, and an addition of certain ſevere laws, whoſe 
authority did not long ſurvive their auſtere founder. 


The order was approved by Honorius II. in 1126, and 
again by ſeveral ſucceeding popes. At firſt the abſtinence 
from fleſh was rigidly obſerved. In 1245, Innocent IV; 
complained of its being neglected, to a general chapter. 


In 1288, their general, William, procured leave of pope 
Nicholas IV. for thoſe of the order to eat fleſh on jour- 


nies. In 1460, Pius II. granted them a general per- 
miſſion to cat meat, excepting from Septuageſima to 
Eaſter. | 

The religious of this order are clothed in white, with a 
ſcapulary before the caſſock. Out of doors they wear a 


white cloak and white hat; within, a little camail; and 
at church, a ſurplice, &c. | 


In the firit monaſteries built by Norbert, there was one 
for men, and another for women, only ſeparated by a 
wall, In 1:37, by a decree of a generab chapter, this 


practice was prohibited, and the women removed out 


of thoſe already built, to a greater diſtance from thoſe of 
the men. | 7 d 


The Præmoſtratenſes, or monks of Premontrè, vulgarly 


called white canons, came brit into Eugland A. D. 1146. 
Their firſt monaſtery, called New-houſe, was erected in 


Lincolnſhire, by Peter de Saulia, and dedicated to St. 
Martial. In the reign of Edward I. this order had twen- 
ty-ſeven monalteries in England, | | 


| PREMOTION, præmotio, in the Schools, the action of God 
PRELUDE, præludium, in Muſic, a ſymphony uſed by way | | 


co-operating with the creature, and determining him to 

act. See PREDETERMINATION, | 

Phyfical premotion, according to Alvarez, Lemos, &c. is 

a complement of the active power, whereby it paſſes 

from the firſt act to the ſecond, i. e. from a complete, 
and next power to action. It is an influence or partici- 

pation of the virtue of the firſt cauſe, which makes the 

ſecond cauſe actually active. 


| 
 PREMUNIENTES, in Law, writs diſpatched to each bi- 


ſhop to call them to parliament, warning them to bring 
with them the deans and archdeacons, one proctor for 
each chapter, and two for the clergy of his dioceſe. 


PREMUNIRE, premunire, in Law, a' term -uſed for an 


offence, for a writ 
puniſhment thereof. 
The word 1s a corruption of the Latin premonere, q. d. 
to forewarn, or bid the offender take care; of which a 
reaſon may be drawn from the words of the ſtatute 27 
Fdw. III. cap. 1. and the form of the writ, Premunire 
facias prefatum prepoſitum, & F. R. procuratorem, c. 


quod tunc hint coram nobis. 
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granted thereupon, and for the 


ror allowed in order more effectually to humble the Saxon 


ricks, abbeys, and other eceleſiaſtical benefices, by man- 


before they became void; in the reign of king Stephen, 


Eing Edward I. a wiſe and magnanimous prince, ſet him- 


| apainſt papal proviſions, which, according to fir Edward | 
Coke, is the foundation of all the ſubſequent ſtatutes of | 


1, 2, 3, 4. which ordained, that the court of Rome ſhould 

Preſent or collate to no biſhoprick or living in England; 
And that whoever diſturbed any patron in the prefentation | 
ſhould pay fine and ranſom to the king at his will, and 


fame puniſhment was inflied on ſuch as cited the king, 


it was unanimouſly agreed by all the eſtates of the realm 
| donation was null and void, being without the concur- 
rence of parliament, and contrary to his coronation oath ; | 
and all the temporal nobility and commons engaged, that | 
their power. 


' ſtrengthen theſe laws, and, therefore, it was enacted by 
ſtat. 3 Ric. II, cap. 3. and 7 Ric. II. cap, 12. firſt, that 


of life and member. 
In the writ for the execution of all theſe ſtatutes, the 
words præmunire facias, being uſed to command a citation 


to the king and his council; or proceſs of pramunire fas 


PRE 


In order to underſtand properly the occaſion and origin | 


of preinunire, it will be neceſſary to trace out briefly the 
riſe and progreſs of the papal uſurpations in England. 
The converſion of the Saxons in this country to the pro- 


feſſion of Chriſtianity, was effected by , Auguſtin the | 


monk, and other miſſionaries from the court of Rome: 
and this naturally introduced ſome few of the papal cor. 


ruptions in point of faith and docttine: but we read of | 


no civil authority claimed by the pope in theſe kingdoms, 
till the æra of the Norman Conqueſt, when the reigning 
pontiff, having favoured duke William in his projected 
invaſion, by blefling his hoſt and conſecrating his ban- 
ners, he took that opportunity alſo of eſtabliſhing his 
ſpiritual encroachments, which the policy of the conque- 


clergy and aggrandize his Norman prelates. Hence his 
legates a latere were introduced into England to hear and 
determine eccleſiaſtical cauſes; and, in the reign of 
Henry I. he aſſumed the diſpoſal of moſt of the biſhop- 


dates or bulls, called expeative graces, and proviſions, 
appeals to the court of Rome were eſtabliſhed z under 


Henry II. the pope claimed exemption of clerks from the 
ſecular power; and in the time of king John, pope Inno- 


cent III. obtained a reſignation of his crown to the POPE, | 


and compelled him to accept his kingdom from the pope's 


donation, holding it as a vaſſal of the holy ſee, at the 


anneal rent of a thouſand marks. Many circumſtances 
concurred, and many contrivances were made uſe of to 
extend and eſtabliſh the papal power in this kingdom. 


ſelf in earneſt to ſhake off this ſervile yoke; and in the 
thirty-fifth year of his reign was made the firſt ſtatute 


hmmm | 
n the weak reign of Edward II. the pope again endeavoured 
to incroach, but the parliament reſolutely withſtood him: 
and in the reign of Edw. III. ſeveral penal Jaws were enacted 
againſt proviſors; 25 Edw. III. ſtat. 6. 27 Edw. III. ſtat. 
1. cap. 1. 38 Edw. III. ſtat. 1. cap. 4. and ſtat. 2. cap. 


to a living by virtue of a papal proviſion, ſuch proviſor 
be impriſoned till he renounced ſuch proviſion ; and the 


or any of his ſubjects, to anſwer in the court of Rome. 
And when the holy ſee reſented theſe proceedings, and 
pope Urban V. attempted to revive the vaſſalage and an- 
nual rent to which king John had ſubjeQed his kingdom, 


in parliament aſſembled, 40 Edw. III. that king John's 


if the pope ſhould endeavour by proceſs or otherwiſe to 
maintain theſe uſurpations, they would reſiſt him with all 


In the reign of Richard II. it was found neceſſary to 


no alien ſhould be capable of letting his benefice to farm ; 
and, afterwards, that no alien ſhould be capable of being 
preſented to any eccleſiaſtical preferment, under the pe- 
nalty of the ſtatutes of proviſors. By the ſtatute 12 Ric. 


II. cap. 15. all liegemen of the king, accepting of a liv- | 


ing by any foreign proviſion, are put out of the king's 
protection, and the benefice made void. To which the 
ſtatute 13 Ric. II. ſtat. 2. cap. 2. adds baniſhment and 
forfeiture of lands and goods; and by cap. 3. of the ſame 
ſtatute, any perſon bringing over any citation or excom- 
munication from beyond fea, on account of the execution 
of the foregoing ſtatutes of proviſors, ſhall be imprifon- 
ed, forfeit his goods and lands, and moreover ſuffer pain 


of the party, have denominated, in common ſpeech, not 
only the writ, but the offence itſelf of maintaining the 
Papal power, by the name of præmunire. And, accor- 


dingly, the next ſtatute, 16 Ric. II. cap. 5. uſually called | 


the ſtatute of præmunire, and generally referred to by 
all ſubſequent ſtatutes, enacts, that whoever procures at 
Rome, or elſewhere, any tranſlations, proceſſes, excom- 
munications, bulls, inftruments, or other things which 
touch the king, againſt him, his crown and realm, and 
all perſons aiding therein, {hall be put out of the king's 
protection, their lands and goods forfeited to the king's 
vic, and they [hall be attached by their bodies to anſwer 


— 
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PRE 


cias ſhall be made out againſt them, as in other caf.c d 
proviſors. By the ſtatute 2 Hen. IV. cap. 2 pre 8 
3 accept any ee from the pope, a 
rom canonical obedience to their proper ordinary. are 
alſo ſubjected to the penalties of Peter rl pe this 
is the laſt of our ancient ſtatutes touching this offence : 
Such is the original meaning of the offence, which we 
call ape viz. introducing a foreign power into 
this and, and creating imperium in imper io, by payir 

that obedience to papal proceſs, which conſlitutionalle 
belonged to the king alone, long before the reformation 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth ; at which time the pe- 
nalties of præmunire were indeed extended to more papal 
abuſes than before ; as the kingdom then entirely 35 
nounced the authority of the ſee of Rome, though not 
all the corrupted doctrines of the Roman church. And 

therefore; 4 the ſeveral ſtatutes of 24 Hen. VIII. can. 
12. and 25 Hen VIII. cap. 19 and 21. to appeal to Rome 
from any of the king's courts; to ſue to Rome for an 

licence or diſpenſation; or to obey any proceſs "oat 
thence, are made liable to the pains of pramunire. And, 
in order to reſtore to the king in effect the nomination of 
vacant biſhopricks, and yet keep up the <itabliſhed forms 

it is enacted by (ſtatute 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 20. that if the 
dean and chapter refuſe to elect the perſon named by the 
king, or any archbiſhop or biſhop to confirm or conſe. 


to be exempt 


cap, 


_ Crate him, they ſhall fall wit hin the penalties of the ſta. 


tutes of premunire. Alſo by ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. 

refuſe the oath of e. will incur the ken 
of pramunirez and to defend the pope's juriſdiction 
in this realm 1s a premunire for the firlt offence, and high 
treaſon for the ſecond. So too, by ſtatute 13 Eliz. Cap, 
2. to import any AGNUs Dei, crofles, beads, or other 
ſuperſtitious things pretended to be hallowed by the bi. 
ſhop of Rome, and tender the ſame to be uſed ; or to 
receive the ſame with ſuch intent, and not diſcover the 
offender; or if a juſtice of the peace, knowing thereof 
ſhall not within fourteen days declare it to a privy cout 
ſellor ; they all incur a præmunire. | 
Farther, to contribute to the maintenance of a Jeſuit's 


college, or any popiſh ſeminary whatever, beyond ſea ; 


or any perſon in the ſame ; or to contribute to the main- 
tenance of any Jeſuit or popiſh prieſt in England; is by 


ſtatute 27 Eliz. cap. 2. made liable to the penalties of 


ræmunire. N 5 
he ſame penalties, thus far kept within the bounds of 
their original inſtitution, viz. the depreſſing the power 


of the pope have been applied to other heinous offences. 
Thus, 1. By the ſtatute 1 and 2 Phil. & Mary, cap. 8. to 


moleſt the poſſeſſors of abbey lands granted by parlia- 
ment to Henry the Eighth, and Edward the Sixth, is 2 
premunire. 2. So likewiſe is the offence of acting as a 
broker or agent in any uſurious contract, where above 
ten per cent. intereſt is taken, by ſtatute 13 Eliz. cap. 10. 


3- To obtain any ſtay of proceedings, other than by ar- 


reſt of judgment or writ of error, in any ſuit for a mo- 
nopoly, is likewiſe a premunire, by ſtatute 21 Jac. I. cap. 3. 
4. To obtain an excluſive patent for the ſole making or 


importation of gunpowder or arms, or to hinder others 


from importing them, is alſo a præmunire by two ſtatutes ; 
the one 16 Car. I. cap, 21. the other 1 Jac. II. cap. 8. 
5- On the abolition, by ſtatute 12 Car. II. cap. 24. of 
purveyance, and the prerogative of pre-emption, or tak- 
ing any victual, beaſts, or goods for the king's uſe, at a 
{tated price, without conſent of the proprietor, the ex- 
ertion of any ſuch power for the future was declared to 
incur the penalties of præmunire. 6. To aſſert, mali- 
ciouſly and adviſedly, by ſpeaking or writing, that both 
or either houſe of parliament have a legiſlative authority 
without the king, is declared a premunire by ſtatute 13 
Car, II. cap. 1. 7. By the habeas corpus act alſo, 31 
Car, Il. cap. 2. it is a præmunire, and incapable of the 
king's pardon, beſides other heavy penalties, to fend any 
ſubject of this realm a priſoner into parts beyond the 
ſeas. 8. By the ſtatute 1 W. & M. ſtat. 1. cap. 8. per- 
ſons of cighteen years of age refuſing to take the new 
oaths of allegiance, as well as ſupremacy, upon tender 
by the proper magiltrate, are ſubjeCt to the penalties of 
a præmunire; and by ſtat, 7 and 8 W. III. cap. 24. fer- 
Jeants, counſellors, proctors, attorneys, and all officers of 
courts, practiſing without having wh the oaths of alle- 
glance and ſupremacy, and ſubſcribing the declaration 
againſt popery, are guilty of a premunire, whether the 
oaths be tendered or no. 9. By the ſtatute 6 Ann. cap. 


7- 10 aſſert maliciouſiy and directly, by preaching, 


teaching, or adviſed ſpeaking, that the then pretend- 


ed prince of Wales, or any perſon other than accord- 


ing to the acts of ſettlement and union, hath any right 
to the throne of theſe kingdoms ; or that the king and 
parliament cannot make laws to limit the deſcent of the 
crown; ſuch preaching, teaching, or adviſed ſpeaking 
is a præmunire; as writing, printing, or publiſhing 
the fame doctrines amount to high treaſon. 10. By 


ſtatute 
\ 


ſtatute 6 Ann. cap. 23. if the aſſembly of peers of Scot 
land, convened to elect their ſixteen repreſentatives in the 
Britiſh parliament, ſhall preſume to treat of any other 
matter ſave only the election, they incur the penalties of a 
præmunire. 11. The laſt offence that has been made a 
præmunire, was by ſtatute 6 Geo. I, cap. 18. the year af- 
ter the infamous South Sea project had beggared half the 
nation, This therefore makes all unwarrantable under- 
takings by unlawful ſubſcriptions, then commonly known 
by the name of bubbles, ſubject to the penalties of a 
præmunire. | | 

The puniſhment of premunire is thus ſummed up by fir 
Edward Coke, that from the conviction, the defendant 
ſhall be out of the king's protection, and his lands and 
tenements, goods and chattels, forfeited to the king ; and 


that his body ſhall remain in priſon at the king's pleaſure, 


or (as other authors have it) during life. And ſo odious, 


adds the ſame author, was this offence of præmunire, 


that a man who was attainted of the ſame might have been 
fl2in by any other man without danger of law; becauſe 
it was provided by law (ſtat. 25 Edw. III. ſtat. 5. cap. 22.) 
that any man might do to him, as to the king's enemy ; 
and any man may lawfully kill an enemy. But to obviate 
ſuch mikaken and ſavage notions, the ſtatute 5 Eliz. cap. 
1. provides, that it ſhall not be lawfvl to kill any perſon 
attainted in à præmunire, any law, ſtatute, opinion, or 


expoſition of law to the contrary notwithſtanding. How- | 


ever ſuch delinquent, though protected as a part of the 
public from public wrongs, can bring no action ſor pri- 
vate injury, how atrocious ſoever; being ſo far out of 
the proteCtion of the law, that it will not guard his civil 
rights, nor remedy any grievance which he, as an indi- 
vidual, may ſuffer. And no man, knowing him to be 
guilty, can with ſafety give him comfort, aid, or relief. 
Blackſt. Com. book iv. cap. 8. | 
PREMUNIRE is now chiefly uſcd for the puniſhment appoint- 
ed by the ſtatutes above mentioned. Thus, when it is 


ſaid a man for an offence Hall incur a premunire, it is 


meant, he ſhall incur the penalty appointed by the ſtatute 
16 Rich II. commonly called the fatute of premunire. 
 PRENANTHES, in Botany. See Wild LETTUCE. 
PRENDER, formed from the French prendre, to take, in 
Law, a power or right of taking a thing before it is 
o Fered. | | | 5 
Such a thing lies in render, but not in prender. Coke's 
Rep. p. 1. Sir John Peter's caſe. See RENDER. 
PRENDER de baron is an exception to diſable a woman from 


purſuing an appeal of murder againſt the killer of her | 
married a ſecond. | 


former huſband, taken from her having 
See APPEAL. | 
RRENESTINEE /ortes. 


See SORTES. 


PRENOMEN, Pxxxnomen, among the Romans, a proper 
name, or name prefixed to the general name of the fami- 
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ly ; as, Caius, Lucius, Marcus, &c. | 
The prenomen anſwers to our Chriſtian name, Peter, Paul, 


&c. It was not introduced among the Romans till long 
time after the nomen. 


The name of the family was given by the Romans to 
their children ſoon after their birth; but the prenomen was 


not given them till they took the virile habit, or about the 
age of ſeventeen years. Sce NAMxk. 


Varro reckons up thirty prenomina among the Romans. 


The uſual ones may be reduced to eighteen. 

The Greeks had no prænomina; they had but one name. 

PRENOTION, Px zNoT1o, or PR&CoGN1T10, a notice, 
or piece of knowledge preceding ſome other, in reſpect 

of time. | | 


Such is the knowledge of the antecedent ; which muſt 
precede that of the concluſion, See Common NoTIONsS, 


and PRENOTION, | | 
PREPARANTIA, or PRRPARANT IA vaſa, in Anatomy, 
the ſpermatic veſſels; being two arteries, and as many 
veins of the teſticles; thus called by the ancients, from 
an opinion that the ſeed began to be prepared herein. See 
SPERMATIC veſſels, and GENER ATION. 


PREPARATION, PrzPARATIO, apparatus, in Mathe- 


matics, makes one of the parts or branches of a demon- 
ſtration. 

If it be a propoſition in geometry that is to be demon- 
ſtrated, the preparation conſiſts in certain lines to be drawn 


in the figure: if a propoſition in arithmetic, in ſome | 


computation to be made to come the more eaſily at the 
de monſtration. | 

PREPARATION, in Chemiſtry and Pharmacy, is applied to 
the ſeveral manners of managing the materia medica, and 
of diſpoſing it to ſerve the ſeveral purpoſes, ; 
There are various preparations of mercury, antimony, 
and other drugs, to purify them, ſublime, calcine, edul- 
corate them, &. 

PREPARAT1ON, in Anatomy, is uſed for the art of pre- 
ſerving the parts of animal bodies for anatomical uſes. 


It is allo uſed to ſignify the parts themſelves fo prepared. | 


— 


ſieparated in foetuſes and very young children. 


P R E 

Mr. Monro has given us an eſſay on the method of hre 
paring, and preſerving the parts of animal bodies for 
anatomical uſes, x | | 

The principal preparation which bones require is to make 
them white: and the beſt method of whitening the bones 
of young creatures is to macerate them for a conſiderable. 
time in cold water, frequently changed; the bones being 
laid out each time to dry a little in the ſun. Cartilages 
are made pellucid in the ſame manner, after which they 
ſhould be brought to their natural ſhape and ſituation by. 
ſtrings, weights, &c. Muſcles that have no large cavity 
are to be laid and ſecured in their deſigned poſture, and 
preſſed with the fingers into a natural ſhape, while they 
are drying. The ſeveral veſſels are prepared by 18 EC- 
TION. | 
Ruyſch deſcribes the method of ſepariting the cuticula 
and corpus reticulare from the ſkin, by ſtretching theſe 


common teguments, well freed from the fat, on a board, 


with the cuticula outmoſt; and then dipping all into 
boiling water, which looſens them ſo from the ſkin, that 
they are eaſily ſeparated with a blunt knife, or the thin 
ivory handle of a ſcalpel; then with the ſame inſtru- 
ment he ſeparates the corpus reticulare from the cuticle, 
leaving them connected to each other, and to the ſkin in 


ſome part, After this they may be either dried or put 


into the embalming liquor. The cellular membrane un- 
der the ſkin cannot be preſerved diſtended with air, ex- 
cept where there is little or no fat contained in it: one 
of the beſt parts for making a preparation of this kind is 
the ſcrotum, where that which is commonly called muſ- 
culus dartos may, by blowing into it, be changed entirely 
into fine membranous cellules. In order to preſerve the 
dura mater with all its proceſſes in a natural fituation, it 
is neceflary to ſaw the cranium from near the root of the 
noſe to the middle of the os occipitis, by a perpendicular 
ſection at half an inch diſtance from the ſagittal ſuture, 
and then by a horizontal ſection, terminating at the ex- 
tremities of the former ſection, to take off a conſider- 
able part of the ſides of the cranium ; after which the 
dura mater, being cut by an inciſion in form of a T, the 
brain and cerebellum are taken out, and the head is pre- 
ſerved in a liquor; or the bones are cleated and dried; 


the cut parts of the dura mater being ſtretched out with 


pins, hooks, or threads. The proceſſes of the pia mater 
may be eaſily ſeparated entire with this membrane, when 


it is preternatarally thickened by diſeaſe, as is often the 


caſe z or, in a ſound ſtate, large pieces of it may be ob- 
tained with its proceſſes after macerating the brain in 
water. When the water is paſſed from it, it ought to be 
immerſed in the embalming liquor, and properly extend- 
ed. In order to prepare the eye for preſervation, it is 
neceſſary to coagulate the cryſtalline and vitreous humours, 
by immerſing it for ſome time in a proper liquor : after 
this they will bear maceration in water, for ſenaration of 
the choroid and Ruyſch's coat. By macerating the ear in 
water, the membrane, which is continued from the epi- 
dermis of the ear to line the meatus auditorius ex- 
ternus, and to form the outer lamella of the membrana 
tympani, may be brought off entire in adults, and is eaſily 
The cu- 
ticle covering the papillæ of the lips is to be taken off by 
macerating in water; the villous ſubſtance of the tongue 
is eaſily made red, by injection of the arteries, and a 
membrane analagous to the cuticula ſeparates by ſoakin 


in water, The muſcles of the organs of deglutition, that | 


are fixed to any of the ſurrounding parts, mult be clean 
diſſected, and cut off from theſe parts; after which the 
tongue, os hyeides, fauces, velum pendulum palati, with 
the uvula, the larynx, pharynx, aſpera arteria, and 


_ ceſophagus, are taken out with the diſſected muſcles 


hanging at them, to be ſecured in their natural ſituation 
with ſmall pieces of thin boards, and threads faſtened to 
hooks. A cork is then put into the lower part of the 
trachea ; round which and the oeſophagus a ſtrong thread 
is tied firmly, and quickſilver is poured by the fauces, or 
by the paſſage which led to the noſtrils till the celophagus, 
trachea, larynx, and pharynx are filled ; in which con- 
dition it is left to hang till the parts are pretty firm, but 
not quite dry ; when the quickfilver is poured out, and 
the parts, overſtretched by the weight of it, or too much 
ſhrivelled, preſſed with the fingers, into their natural 
ſituation, The hollow viſcera of the thorax and abdo- 


men are prepared, for preſerving their form and exhi- 


biting their internal ſtructure, with air, quickſilver, or melt- 
ed wax. The blood and other liquors contained in the 
bo wels to be filled, are preſſed out, and all their paſſages tied, 


except that by which the diſtending liquor is introduced. 


The lungs and ſpleen, whoſe membranes retain quick- 
ſilver or air with great difficulty, require particular care; 
theſe muſt be diſtended, expoſed to a warm ſun or fire in 
order to dry ſoon ; and then immerſed in ſtrong turpen- 
tine varniſh, fo that their whole ſurface may be covered; 


and 
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end thus they will be rendered more capable of retaining 
the air, that is blown into them. . 1 5 
The manner of preſerving anatomical preparations is ei- 
ther by drying them thoroughly in the air, or putting 
them into a proper liquor. ; _ 
In drying parts which are thick, when the weather is 
warm, eare mult be taken to prevent putrefaction, fl y- 
blows, inſets, &c. This is eaſily done by the ule of a 
ſolution of corroſive ſublimate in ſpirit of wine, in the 
proportion of two drachms of ſublimate to a pound of ſpi- 
Tit : the part ſhould be moiſtened with this liquor as it 
dries, and by this method the body of a child may be kept 
ſafe even in ſummer. Dried preparations are apt to crack 


ol » . * 


and moulder away in keeping; to prevent this, their ſur- 
face ſhould be covered with a thick varniſh, repeated as 


often as occaſion requires. 


Though ſeveral parts prepared dry are uſeful, yet others 


mult be ſo managed as to be always flexible, and nearer a 
natural ſtate. The difficulty has been to find a proper 
liquor for this purpoſe. Mr. Monro ſays, the beſt he 


knows is a well reQified colourleſs ſpirit of wine, to 
which is added a ſmall quantity of the ſpirit of vitriol or 


nitte. When theſe are properly mixed, they neither 
change their colour nor the couſiſtence of the parts, ex- 
cept where there are ſerous or mucous liquors contained 
in them. The brain even of a young child, in this 
mixture, grows ſo firm as to admit of gentle handling, as 
do alſo the vitreous and cryſtalline humours of the eye. 
'The liquor of the ſebaceous glands. and the ſemen are 
coagvlated by this ſpirituous mixture; and it heightens 
the red colour of the injection of the blood veſſels, fo that 
after the part has been in it a little time, ſeveral veſſels 


appear which were before inviſible. If you will com- : 


pare theſe effects with what Ruyſch has ſaid of his bal- 
jam, which is reCtified ſpirit of malt with a third part of 
Water diſtilled in a tin alembic, with the addition of a 
Handful of black pepper, you will find the liquor above 
mentioned to come very near to it. | 
The proportion of the two ſpirits muſt be changed ac 


cording to the part qu : for the brain and humours [ 


of the eye, you mult put two drachms. of ſpirit of nitre 
to one pound of ſpirit of wine. In preſerving other parts 
which are harder, thirty or forty drops of the acid will 
be ſufficient; a larger quantity will make bones flexible, 
and even diſſolve them. The part thus preſerved ſhould 
be always kept covered with the liquor, therefore great 


care ſhould be taken to {top the mouth of the glaſs with a | 
waxcd cork, and a bladder tied over it, to prevent the | 
evaporation of the ſpirit ; ſome of which, notwithſtand- | 


ing all this care, will fly off; therefore freth mult be added 
as there is occaſion. When the ſpirits change to a dark 
tincture, which will ſometimes happen, they ſhould be 
poured off, and freſh put in their room; but with ſome- 
what leſs acid than at firſt, 1 
The glaſſes which contain the preparations ſhould be of the 
fineſt ſort, and pretty thick; for through ſuch the parts 
may be ſeen very diſtinctly, and of a true colour, and the 


object will be ſo magnilied as to ſhew veſlels in the glaſs 


which out of it were not to be ſeen. 
As the glaſs, when filled with the liquor, has a certain 
focus, it is necetlary to keep the preparation at a proper 
diitance from the ſides of it, which is eaſily done by 
little ſticks ſuitably placed; or by ſuſpending it by a 
thread in a proper ſituation. | | 
The operator ſhould be cautious of putting his fingers in 
| this liquor oftener than is abſolytely neceſſary; becauſe it 
brings on a numbneſs on the ſkin, which makes the fin- 
gers uufit for any nice operation. The beſt remedy for 
this is to waſh them in water mixed with a few drops ol 


oil of tartar per deliquium. Med, Ef. Edinb. vol. itt. 


art. 10. | 
Dr. Chriſt. Jac. Trew prefers the reQified . ſpirit of grain 
for preſerving anatomical preparations to ſpirit of wine, 
or compolitions of alcohol, amber, camphor, &c. be- 
cauſe theſe ſoon change into a brown colour; whereas 
the ſpirit from malt preſerves its limpid appearance. 
When any part is to be preſerved wet, waſh it with wa- 
ter, till it is no more tinctured. The water is next to be 
_ walked away with ſpirits, and then the preparation is to 
be put ameng ſpirits in a glaſs, the mouth of which is 
to be cloſely covered with a glaſs head, over which a wet 
bladder and leaf-tin are to be tied. Com. Lit. Norimb. 
1731. Semeſt. 1. Specim. 9. | | 
PREPARATION of infefts, in Anatomy, See INSECTS. 
PREPARATORY torture. Sea YoRTURE, 


PREPARED antimony. See ANTIMONY. 


PktEPARED opium. See OPIUM. | 
PREPENSED, PRRYENsVs, in Law, denotes fore-thought, 
In which ſenſe we ſay prepenſed MALICE, &c. 

If, when a, man is ſlain upon a fudden quarrel, there 


were malice prepenſed lormerly between them, it makes | 


| 
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it murder; and as it ig called in ſome ſtatutes, Prepon ſed 
MUR THER. . | 
PREPOSITION, Px zrostT10, in Grammar, one of the 

parts of ſpeech or diſcourſe, 
Theprepeſitionis an indeclinable particle, which yet ſerves 
to govern the nouns that follow it. Such are, per, pro 
propter, in, with, through, from, by, &c. | 
They are called prepgietions, becauſe pp, placed 
before the nouns they govern, | 
F. Bufficr does not allow the prepo/tion to be a part of 

_ ſpeech, but merely a modificative of a part of ſpeech ; 
viz, of the noun ; ſerving only to modify or circumſlan. 
tiate it. See MoDiFiCATiVE, | 

The ingenious Mr. Harris ranges the prepeftion under the 
claſs of CONSECT1vVEsS, and defines it a part of ſpeech 
devoid itfelf of ſigniſication, but ſo formed as to unite 
two words that are ſignificant, and that refuſe to unite 
or coaleſce of themſelves. Thoſe connectives which 
join ſentences are called conNJUXNCTIONS. - Hermes 
book 11. chap. 3. | x 
One great uſe (ſays biſhop Lowth, Int. to Eng. Gram. p. 
114), of prepo/itions in Englith, is to expreſs thoſe rela- 
tions, which in ſome languages are chicfly marked by 
caſes, or the different endings of the noun. | 
Prepoſitions are allo prefixed to words in ſuch manner as 
to coaleſce with them, and to become a part of them. 
There are allo certain particles, which are thus employed 
in compoſition of words, yet cannot ſtand by themſelves 


in conſtiuction; which are called inſeparable prepo/itions; 
as a, be, co &c. _ | | | 
PREPOSITUS vid is ſometimes uſed for the chief officer 
of the king, in a town, manor, or village. 2» 
In ancient records, the præpgſitus ville was no more than 
the bailiff of the lord cf the manor. 550 
Fræpeſitus ville is ſometimes alſo uſed, in later writers, 
for the conſtable of a town, or petty consTABLE. 
PRETOSITUs cle. See CHURCH-reve.. 
Dnatuor homines PREPOSITI, in Crompton, &c, denote four 
men of each town, who are to apptar before the jullices 


of the foreſt in their circuit. | | 
PREPUCE, PazPUT1UM, iv Anatomy, the fore/kin ; a pro- 
longation of the cutis of the penis, covering the glans, 
or extremity of the yard. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 
10. Ait. cc. 3 | OY 
Dr. Drake obſerves, that nature does not ſeem more va- 
rious in any part of her works than in the prepuce ; for 
the figure and proportion whereof there does not ſeem 
any {tandard. | | 
Hence, probably, aroſe the neceſſity of circumciſion, ſo 
generally practiſed throughout the oriental parts of the 
world: not out of a view to religion, but to cleanlineſs, 
and to prevent diſeaſes, which a detention of the mucus 
of the ſubpreputial glans might breed in thoſe hot coun— 
tries, For even here, the ſame author adds, he has known 
ſome, who having large prepuces, called filbert-prepuces, 
have been frightened at the appearance ot a mucus ouling 
out upon a mere plenitude from between the prepuce ani 
glans; which, it is probable, the great legiflator of the 
Jews might have a view to in the ficlt inſtitution of iR“ 
CUMCISION. | „ 
The ſkin of the prepuce is double; at the connection of 
the internal ſkin, to the other part, are ſeveral oval and 
roundiſh glandules placed irregularly about the joining 
of the glands to the corpora cavernola, aud on the glans 
Welk. * 5 
Their uſe is to ſeparate a liquor to render the agitation 
of the prepuce on the glans eaſy, When this liquor be— 
comes rancid, as upon old age, or venereal contacts, it 
excoriates the glans and prepuce; and even ſometimes con- 
tracts the latter, and renders it neceflary to be divided, 
to afford a paſſage to the glans. Sce PHIMos1s, and 
PARAPHIMOSIS-» | 
PREROGATTVE, preregativa, a privilege, or pre-emi- 
nence, Which one perſon has over another. N 
The word is borrowed from the appellation of a century 
in ancient Reme, which gave the firſt vote, or ſuſlrage, 
in the comitia, or aſſemblies ſor the election of magiſtrates; 
quaſi praiogatyz becauſe firſt aſked, or their ſuſtrage firſt 
required. | | | 
Their vote was called omen prærogativum, becauſe the reſt 
uſually gave their votes the ſame way. | 
PREKOGATIVE of the king, prerogativa regis, is that power, 
pre-eminence, and privilege, which the king hath over 
and above all other perſons, and out of the ordinary 
courſe of the cominon Jaw, in right of his regal dignity. 
The king's prerogatives are either direct or incidental : 
the direct are ſuch politive ſubſtantial parts of the royal 
character and authority, as are rooted in and fpring from 
the Rings poſe! perſon, conſidered merely by itſelf, 
without reference to any other extrinſic circumſtance; as 
the right of ſending ambaſladors, of creating peers, an 
| . | A 
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come. 


had invented. 


PRE 


of making, war or peace. But ſuch prerogative as are 


incidental bear always a relation to ſomething elſe di- 
ſtint from the king's perſon, and are indeed only ex- 


ceptions, in favour of the crown, to thoſe general rules' 


that are eſtabliſhed for the reſt of the community; ſuch 


as, that no coſts ſhall be recovered againſt the king, that 
the king can never be a joint-tenant, and that his debt 


ſhall be preferred before a debt to any of his ſubjects. 


The ſubſtantial, direct prerogatives, are of three kinds; 
being ſuch as regard, firſt, the king's royal character; 
ſecondly, his royal authority; and, laſtly, his royal in- 
See KinG and REveEnNue. 
It is one of the principal bulwarks of civil liberty, or of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, that the king's prerogative is li- 
mited by bounds ſo certain and notorious, that it is im- 
poſſible he ſhould ever exceed them, without the con- 
ſent of the people, on the one hand; or without, on the 


other, a violation of that original contract, which in all | 


ſtates implicitly, and in our's moſt expreſly, ſubſiſts be- 
tween the prince and the ſubject. And it is one of the 
moſt manifeſt proofs of that genuine freedom, which is 
the boaſt of this age and country, that the limits of the 
king's prerogative may be examined and diſcufled. with 
decency and reſpect, without offence and danger. This 
was formerly reckoned among the arcani imperii; and 
queen Elizabeth direQed her parliaments to abſtain from 


diſcourſing of matters of ſtate; and maintained, both in | 


perſon and by her miniſters, that this auguſt aſſembly 


ought not to deal, to judge, or to meddle, with her ma- | 
| jeſty's prerogative royal. And king James I. more than 


once, laid it down in his ſpeeches, that as it is atheiſm 
and blaſphemy in a creature to diſpute what the Deity 


may do, ſo it is preſumption and ſedition in a ſubject to 


diſpute what a king may do in the beight of his power. 
Good Chriſtians, he adds, will be content with God's 


will revealed in his word; and good ſubjects will reſt in 


the king's will, revealed in his law. King James's 


Works, 557. 531. 
PREROGATIVE, contempts agai 
fuſing to aſſiſt him for the good of the public, either in 
his councils, by advice, when called upon; or in his 

wars, by perſonal ſervice, againſt 2 rebellion or invaſion, | 
neglecting to join the poſſe comitatus; preferring the in- 


nſt the king's, are ſuch as re- 


tereſt of a foreign potentate to thoſe of our own, or do- 


ing or receiving any thing that may create an undue in- 


fluence in favour of ſuch extrinſic power, as by taking a 


penſion from any foreign prince without the conſent of | 
_ the king, and diſobeying the king's lawful commands, 
whether by writs iſſuing out of his courts of juſtice, or | 


by a ſummons to attend his privy-council, or by letters 


from the king, commanding a ſubject to return from be- 


yond the ſeas, or by 


his writ of ne excat regnum, or pro- 


clamation commanding the ſubject to ſtay at home. Diſ- 


obedience to any of theſe commands is a high us PRI“ 
SLON, or contempt. 1 
REROGATIVE cohy- rights, are acts of parliament, procla- 
mations, and orders of council, liturgies, and books of 
divine ſervice, and grammats, and other compoſitions, 
compiled or tren ſlated at the expence of the crown, 
tranilation of the Bible, &c. 
REROGATIVE court. See COURT V prerogative, 
REROGATIVE, felonies and miſdemeanors againſt the king's, 


are thoſe that relate to the coli, not amounting to trea- | 
' ſon, againſt the king's council (ſee PR1v y-counctl), and 
' thoſe incurred by FOREIGN ſervice, by imbezzling the 
' king's armour or warlike ſtores (fee IMBEZZLE), and by 
deſertion from the king's army or navy, which, by the 
' ſtanding laws of the land, and particularly by 15 Hen, 
VI. cap. 19, & 5 Eliz. cap. 5. is made felony, but not 


without benefit of clergy. 


But by 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 
2. clergy is taken away 


from ſuch deſerters, and the of- 


fence is made triable by the juſlices of every ſhire, The 


PRESBY'TA, HlgzoSurns in Optics, a term appli 


ſame (ſtatutes puniſh other inferior military offences with | 


fines, impriſonment, and other penaltics. Sce DE- 
SERTER, and MU TINY. 


PREROGATIVE roperty by. See PROPERTY, 
PRESA, in the naten Au ſic, 15 in general a character 


which ſhews when and where a performer in concert is 
to begin to ſing or play; but, in particular, in fugues or 
canons it is thus marked 5. over the note at which the 


ſecond part, which is to follpw or imitate the firſt, muſt | 


begin. If the mark be repeated a ſecond time it is to 
ſhew the place where the third part muſt begin, to 1m1- 
tate the ſecond; and ſo on through all the parts. 


PRESAGE, pre/agium, an augury, Or lign of ſomething 


to come. | 
Tlie Romans judged of future events by certain 6gns, 
which their ſuperſtition, or the artifice of their prieſts, 
| Their moſt celebrated preſages were 
founded on the flight of birds, or the entrails ol victims. 
All night-birds palled for birds of ill prefage- 

Vol. III. N“ 282. 
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PRESBYS, in Ornithebgy, a' name uſed by many of this 


ancient naturaliſts for the regutus criſtatus, ot golden 
crowned WREN. | | BE | 


#357 
1 ed to per- 
ſons in whom the configuration of the cryſtalline of the 
eye is too flat; ſo that they fee diſtant things clearly; but 
thoſe near at hand confuſedly. | — 


The reaſon is, that, in near objects, the viſual ravs paſſ- 
ing the retina before they unite, there can be no diftinQ- 
neſs, fince the diltin& baſe falls too far of beyond the 
retina, | 

This defect is helped only with convex glaſſes, or ſpec- 
tacles; which will make the rays converge ſooner, and, 
if they are well fitted, fall exactly on the retina. 

The word is formed ſrom the Greek pee, ſencx, be- 
cauſe old people are naturally ſubject to this defect: time, 
and the friction of the eye-lids, & c. gradually wearing 
the ball flat. | | 


Preſbyte are oppoſed to nyopes, in whom the cryſtalline 
is too round, | 


If the diſtance between the retina and the cryſtalline be 


too ſmall, the perſon will likewiſe be a preſbyta. See 
EVE, and VISION. : | 


PRESBYTER, a prieft, or perſon in prieſt's orders. 


He is thus called from the Greck me:o% 787%, eder, of 
wr ug, old, becauſe, anciently, none were ordained but 
ſuch as were advanced in ycats. | . 
The great diſpute between the retainers to the Geneva 
and the Roman diſcipline is, about the ſameneſs or dif- 
ference of preſb;tcrs and biſhops, in the times of the 
apoſtles. | Es . 

Thoſe who conſult AQs xx. 17. 28. Phil. i. 1. Tit. i. 
$. 7. and 1 Tim. iii. 1. may perhaps be led to conclude, 
that theſe titles were applied to the ſame perſons. 
The learned biſhop Uſher expreſly ſays, „ have ever 


declared my opinion to be, that ep:fcopus & preſbyter 


* gradu tantum diſferunt, non ordine; and conſequently, 
e that in places where biſhops cannot be had, the ordi- 
* nation by preſbyters ſtands valid.” And being aſked by 
his majeſty at the Iſle of Wight, Whether he found iu 
“ antiquity, that preſSyters alone ordained any?” he re- 
plied, © Ves; and that he could ſhew his majeſty more; 
« even where preſbyters alone ſuccellively ordained bi- 
„ ſhops;“ and inſtanced in Jerom's words ( Epiſt. ad Eva- 
grium) of the preſbyters of Alexandria chuſing and mak- 
ing their own biſhops from the days of Mark, till Hera- 
clius and Dionyſius. Baxter's Life, p. 200. 
This was the conſtant ſenſe of our firſt reformers, Cran- 
mer, Pilkington, Jewel, Grindal, Whitgift, Bancroft, 
&c. Biſhop Burnet expreſly ſays: © As for the notion 
« of diſtin offices of biſhop and preſbyter, I confeſs, it 
is not ſo clear to me; and therefore, ſince I look upon 
„the facramental actions as the higheft of ſacred per- 
« formances, I cannot but acknowledge thoſe who are 


„ empowered for them muſt be of the higheſt office in 


© the church.“ 


Vind. of the Church ot Scotland, p. 
330. . 


See BIS UO. 


PRESBYTERIANS, a denomination comprehending a 


very conſiderable number of perſons in Great Britain ; 
but very differently applied in England and Scotland. 
The Engliſh pre/oyterians do not materially differ from the 


- independents with regard to church-government and diſ- 


clipline, and mode of worſhip; but they generally allow 
a greater latitude of religious ſentiments and communion 
in their churches. The appellation, in this reſtricted uſe 
of it, implies no attachment to the authority of ſynods, 
preſbyteries, or eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies compoſed of de- 
puties from diiſcrent churches, any more than to epiſco- 


pacy and the cccleſiaſtical hierachy ; and, therefore, 


according to its original uſe, it is improperly applied to 
mauy who are now diſtinguiſhed by it, and who form 
a very reſpectable claſs of NoNCONFORMISTS, or pro- 
teſtant DISSENTERS in this kingdom. See InDEPEND= 
ENTS, | 


But the preſcyterians, properly ſo called, and with whom 


the former agree in {ome particulars, admit, in general, 


and allowing for that lautude of ſentiment, which will 
ever be the reſult of unreſtrained and liberal enquiry, the 
doctrinal articles of the chuich of England : their chief 
difference lies in the point of diſcipline, viz. who ſhall 
appoint the governors of the church, and what fubordi- 
nation there ſhall, or ſhall not, be between them. 
The preſbyterians allow of no hierachy, no ſubordination 
in the perſons of their miniſters; biſhops and prieſts 
they mainzain, in the times of the apoltles, were the 
ſame; and therefore, though they allow epiſcopacy, as 
now ſettled in the church of England, to be very ancient, 
yet they deny it to be jure divins. 


In lieu of a ſeries of miniſters one over another, in qua- 


lity of prieſts, biſhops, and archbiſhops, their polity con- 
fits in a ſeries of aſſemblies or ſynods, Thus every mi- 
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niſter is to be obedient to the claſſis under which he lives; 
and that claſs to a ſynod, provincial, claſſical, or oecu- 
menical. | | 


The power of ordination, with them, reſides in a claſſis; 


and none are admitted to adminiſter the ſacrament, but 
thoſe. ordained by the impoſition of hands of other mi- 
niſters. | EL ate gh 


They make uſe of deacons to take care of their poor; 


and, in the government of the church they call in lay- 
elders; whence their name: from the Greek proCu7#po;, 


ſignifying /entor, elder, See PRESBYTERY, 


This is now the eſtabliſhed diſcipline of the church of 
Scotland, where it was introduced as ſoon as it began to 


aſſume a regular form, about the year 1560. Calvin, | 


whoſe deciſions were received among the proteſtants of 
that age with incredible ſubmiſſion, was the patron and 
reſtorer of this ſcheme of eccleſiaſtical policy, The 
church of Geneva, formed under his eye, and by his di- 


rection, was eſteemed the moſt perfect model of govern- | 


ment; and Knox, who, during bis reſidence in that city, 
had ſtudied and admired it, —_— recommended it to 
the imitation of his countrymen, 

duction of this ſyſtem, he did not think it expedient to 
depart altogether from the ancient form; inſtead of bi- 


| ſhops he propoſed to eſtabliſh ten or twelve ſuperintend- 
ants in different parts of the kingdom, who were empow- 
ered to inſpect the life and doctrine of the other clergy, 


to preſide in the inferior judicatories of the church, and 
to perform ſeveral other parts of the epiſcopal function; 
their juriſdiction, however, extended to ſacred things 
only; they claimed no ſeat in parliament, and pretended 


no right to the dignity or revenues of the former biſhops. 
'The number of the inferior clergy was, at this time, very | 


ſraall; and in a few places only were formed into regu- 
lar claſſes or ſocieties. In order to give greater ſtrength 


and conſiſtence to the pre/byterian plan, Knox, with the 
aſſiſtance of his brethren, compoſed, in 1567, the firſt 


book of diſcipline, which contains the model or platform 


of the intended policy. However, though the general 


aſſembly in the year 1566 had approved of the Geneva 
diſcipline, the parliament did not confirm the votes of the 
aſſembly, nor formally deprive the biſhops of their power; 


but all church affairs from that time were managed by 
_ preſbyterics, and general afſemblies. In the year 1574 
they voted the biſhops to be only paſtors of one pariſh; 
in 1577 they ordained that all biſhops ſhould be called by 
their own names; and in the next year they voted the 
name of a bithop to be a grievance. In 1580 the gene- 


ral aſſembly, with one voice, declared dioceſan epiſco- 
pacy to, be unſcriptural and unlawſul. In the ſame year 


king James, with his family, and the whole nation, ſub- 
| ſcribed a confeſlion of faith, with a ſolemn league and 
covenant annexed, obliging themſelves to maintain and 


defend the proteſtant doctrine and preſbyterian govern- 


ment. In the year 1584 the biſhops were reſtored by 


parliament to ſome parts of their ancient dignity. In 
1587 the king conſented to an act to take away biſhops 


lands, and annex them to the crown; and in 1490 it | 
was ordained, that all who bore office in the kitk, or | 


ſhould hereafter do ſo, ſhould ſubſcribe to the book of 
diſcipline. In 1592, all acts of parliament in favour of 
popery and epiſcopacy were annulled ; and an act paſſed 
for eſtabliſhing the pr-/dytertan government, its general 
aſſemblies, provincial ſynods, preſbyteries, and kirk ſel- 


_ Hons, with all the different branches of their diſcipline 
and juriſdiftion, in the moſt ample manner. This act 


was again confirmed in 1593 and 1594. King James, 
during the latter years of his adminiſtration in Scotland, 
revived the name and office of biſhops 3 but they pol- 
ſeſſed no eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction or pre-eminence ; their 
revenues were inconliderable, and they were ſcarce di- 
ſtinguiſhed by any thing but by their ſeat in parliament, 
and by being the object of the clergy's jealouſy, and the 
people's hatred, The king, delighted with the ſplendour 
and authority which the Engliſh biſhops enjoyed, and 
eager to effect an union in eccleſiaſtical policy, reſolved 
to bring both churches to an exact conformity with each 
other. Three Scotſmen were conſecrated biſhops at Lon- 
don, from whom their brethren were commanded to re- 


ceive orders, Ceremonies unknown in Scotland wete 


impoſed ; and though the clergy, leſs obſequious than the 
nobles, boldiy oppoſcd theſe innovations, James, long 
practiſed and well {killed in the arts of managing them, 
obtained at length their compliance, But Charles I. n 
ſuperſtitious prince, unacquainted with the genius of the 


Scots, imprudent and precipitate in all the meaſures he 


purſued in that kingdom, preſling too eagerly the recep- 
tion of the Engliſh liturgy, and indiſcreetly attempting a 
reſumption of church-lands, kindled the flames of civil 
war; and the people being left at liberty to indulge their 
own wiſhes, the epiſcopal church was overturned, and 
the preſhyterian government and diſcipline were re- eſta- 


ut on the firſt intro- 


PRE 


bliſhed with new vigour, Together with mor 


epiſcopacy was reſtored in Scotland. The Free rag 


the nation, however, was inſurmountable, and it ſub. 
ſiſted with difficulty. At the Revolution, the inclinations 
of the people were thought worthy the attention of the 
legiſlature, the preſbyterian government was again eſta. 


| þ 


bliſhed (ſee ConvenT10N), and being ratified 
UNION, is ſtill maintained in that kingdom, 
The abuſe of church power in the beginning of the rei 
of James I. obliged many learned miniſters and their 
followers to leave the kingdom, and retire to Amſter 
dam, Rotterdam, the Hague, Leyden, Utrecht, and other 
places of the Low Countries, where Engliſh churches 
were erected after the pre/byterian model, and maintained 
by the ſtates according to treaty with queen Elizabeth, ag 
the French and Dutch churches were in England, ; 
The firſt prePyrerian church in England was eſtabliſhed at 
Wandſworth, near London, in 1572; and others were 
afterwards erected in neighbouring counties. After the 
commencement of the troubles in the reign of Charles J. 
propoſitions for eſtabliſhing preſbyterian government in 
England were made in the treaty of Uxbridge, A. D. 
1645; and ſo zealous were the advocates for it, that 
many of them maintained the divine right of it. This 
opinion of its origin was carried in the aſſembly of di- 
vines, but negatived in the houſe of commons. This 
form of church government was eſtabliſhed, by way of 
probation, in 1646; though not without conſiderable op- 
poſition and clamour. In the year 1648, an ordinance 
for more effectually ſettling the pre/dyterian government, 
without limitation of time, received the ſanction of both 
houſes, under the title of a form of church government, 
to be uſed in the churches of England and Ireland, 
Under the commonwealth, in 1649, the preſbyterian go- 
vernment was declared by the houſe to be the eſtabliſhed 
government: it continued, though at a low ebb, under 
the proteQtorate of Oliver Cromwell, who was more fa- 
vourably inclined to the independents, and to the Reſto- 
| ration of Charles II. an event in which the preſbyterians 

and army, under the direction of general Monk, con- 

curred, At this period epiſcopacy was re-eſtabliſhed ; _ 

the imprudent zeal of the preſdierians was forgotten, 
and they ſuffered in common with others who diſap- 
| proved the hierachy, and who ſcrupled conformity to 
the eſtabliſhed articles of docttine and diſcipline, till 
they were in ſome meaſure relieved by the act of ToLE- 

RATION, EE | | 

PRESBYTERY, pre/byterium, agp:0Cv7egior, an aſſembly of 
the order of preſbyters, or prieſts, with lay-elders, for 
the exerciſe of church-diſcipline 
The kirk, or church, of Scotland, is divided into ſixty- 
nine preſlyteries, each conſiſting of a number of pariſhes, 
not exceeding twenty-four, nor leſs than twelve. 

The miniſters of theſe pariſhes, with one ruling elder, 
choſen half-yearly, out of every KIRK-/zfſion, conſtitute 
a preſbytery; who, meeting in their chief town, whence 
the preſbytery is denominated, chooſe a moderator, or, 
more properly a prolocutor, who muſt be a miniſter, 
half-yearly. 1 | | 
They determine all appeals from kirk-ſeſſions, i. e. from 
the ſeveral parochial aſſemblies; but can try nothing at 
the firlt inſtance cognizable before a kirk-ſeſſion. 
They compoſe all differences between miniſters and peo- 
ple; for which end, they hold preſbyterial viſitations in 

_ each pariſh, where they examine the regiſters of the kirk- 
fcſlions, &c. | | | 
They enquire into repairs of churches; ſee that the glebe, 
&. ſuffer no dilapidations; appoint ſchools in the pa- 
riſhes; and ſee that the ſunds be not miſapplied. 

They alone can exclude from the communion ; licenſe 


by the 


probationers; ſuſpend, depoſe, and, in effect, determine 
all eccleſiaſtical matters within their diſtrict. From the 
preſbytery there lies an appeal, in all caſes, to provincial 
$YNODS, 5 | 
PRESBYTERY, preſbyterium, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the 
choir of a church, becauſe anciently appropriated to the 
preibyters. In oppoſition to the nave or body of the 
church, which was for the people, | 
PRESCIENCE, in Theology, previſion, or forekncwledge ; that 
knowledge which God has of things to come. | 
The doctrine of predeſtination is founded on the pre- 
ſcience of God, and on the ſuppoſition of all futucity's 
being preſent to him. | 
Human reafon can ſcarce reconcile the preſcience of God 
with the free-agency of man : hence ſome have been led 
to deny the divine preſcience, and others to maintain the 
doctrine of NECESSITY. | | ; 
PRESCRIPTION, preſcriptic, in Law, a right or title ac- 
2 by uſe and time. | 
reſcriptton is a fort of title introduced for fucing he 


property of effects in favour of 1 who have poſſeſſed 
chem a certain time; and to keep off any who would 


9 | | diſquic: 
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term fixed by the laws. 


quiring. Others, more favourable, calt it the patroneſs 


that gains a title by preſcription, may be ſaid 2% rem 


preſcription ;, as a right of way, a common, &c. but that 


| ſuch as the royal franchiſes of deodands, felony, goods, 


With regard to the manner of preſcribing ; that is, whe- 


and his anceſtors. For if a man preſcribes in a que Mate 


_ preſcribe for any thing whatever that lies in grant; not. 


diſquiet them, or recover the thing poſſeſſed, after the 


Tourreil calls preſcription a penalty impoſed, by the laws, 
upon negligence; and adds, that poſſeſſors, who have 
no other title to plead but preſcription, are only legal 
uſurpers. 3 | 

In effect, however, the law of preſcription does not pu- 
niſh the indolence of proprietors, but only interprets | 
their filence for their confent; preſuming, that a man 
who neglects to aſſert his right for a long ſeries of years, 
gives it up | | 

'Fhere are ſome of the lawyers who doubt, whether time 
and unjuſt preſcription be any legitimate means of ac- 


of mankind; as being a general preſumption, under which 
the law will have men live in peace. Ge 
In the common law, preſcription is uſually underſtood o 


a poſſeſſion from time immemorial, or beyond the me- 


mory of man: as, when my anceſtors, or his from whom 
I have an eſtate, have enjoyed and uſed it all the time. 
whereof any memory remains. „ 

But in the civil law, and even in our common law, there 
are preſcriptions of a much ſhorter date; preſcription of 
farty years excludes all actions whatever. Reform, Leg. 
Ecclef. | | 


The diſtinction between cus ro and preſcription is this: 


that cuſtom is properly a local uſage, and not annexed | 


to any perſon; ſuch as, a cuſtom in the manor of Dale 
that lands ſhall deſcend to the youngeſt ſon : preſcription 
is merely a perſonal uſage; as that Sempronius and his 
anceſtors, or thoſe whoſe eſtate he hath, have uſed time 
out of mind to have ſuch an advantage or privilege. All 
preſcription muſt be either in a man and his anceſtors, or 
in a man, and thoſe whoſe eſtate he hath, which laſt is 


called preſcribing in a QUE eſtate, And formerly a man | 


might, by the common law, have preſcribed for a right 
which had been enjoyed by his anceſtors or predeceſſors. 


at any diſtance of time, though his or their enjoyment of | 


it had been ſuſpended for an indefinite ſeries of years. 
But by the ſtatute of limitations, 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 2. 


it is enacted, that no perſon ſhall make any preſcriptzon | 
by the ſeifin or poſſeſſion of his anceſtor or predeceſſor, 
_ unleſs ſuch ſeiſin or poſſeſſion hath been within three- 
| ſcore years next before ſuch preſcription be made. This 


title of preſcription was well known in the Roman law 
by the name of usUcAPio; fo called, becauſe a man, 


capere. 


As to the ſeveral ſpecies of things which may, or may 
not, be preſcribed for, it may be obſcrved, 1. That no- 


thing but incorporeal hereditaments can be claimed by 


no preſcription can give a title to lands, and other corpd- 
real ſubſtances, of which more certain evidence may be 


had. 2. A preſcription muſt always be laid in him that | ſelf, pro re nate, according to the circumſtances of the 


is tenant of the fee. A tenant for life, for years, at 
will, or a copy-holder, cannot prefcribe, by reaſon of 
the imbecility of their eſtates, For, as preſcription is 
uſage beyond time of. memory, it is abſurd that they 
ſnould pretend to preſcribe, whoſe eſtates commenced 
within the remembrance of man. 3. A preſcription can- 
not be for a thing which cannot be raiſed by grant. 4. 
What is to ariſe by matter of record cannot be preſcribed 
for, but mult be claimed by grant, entered on recoid; 


&c. But the franchiſes of tieaſure-trove, waifs, eſtrays, 
and the like, may be claimed by preſeription; for they 
ariſe from private contingencies, and not from any mat- 
ter of record. 5. Among things incorporeal, which may 
be claimed by pre/cription, a diſtinction muſt be made 


ther a man ſhall preſcribe in a gue ate, or in himſelf 


(that is, in himſelf, and thoſe whoſe eſtate he holds) no- 
thing is claimable by this preſcription, but ſuch things as 


are incident, appendant, or appurtenant to lands; but | 


if he preſcribes in himſelf and his anceſtors, he may 


only things that are appurenant, but alſo ſuch as may be 
in groſs. 6. Eſtates gained by preſcription are not of 
courſe, deſcendible to the heirs general, like other pur- 
chaſed eſtates, but are an exception to the rule. Blackſt. 
Comm. book 11. ch. 17. —— | 

The cuſtom of Paris allows of a preſcription of ten years, 
if the parties be preſent; and ot twenty, if abſent ; in 
favour of peaceable poſſeſſors of an inheritance, if they 
have any title, however controverted and of thirty years, 
in favour of thoſe who poſſeſs without any title at all, 
In Normandy, a preſcripzion of forty years peaceable poſ- 
ſeſlion is equivalent to a title to immoveables; and for 
moveables, and perſonal actious, a Preſcriptien of thirty 
years ſuſſices. | | 


In Romiſh countries, preſcription does not avail againſt 
the church, if ſhort ot a hundred years. In France, Pe- 
ſeription of twenty years is admitted againſt all crimes, 
except duelling, which was excluded by a declaration of 
the year 1679. In matters of adultery, Eve years ſuf- 
fice; i. e. provided there have been a diſcontinuance of 
proſecution all that time. | 855 

By our ſtatutes, a judge or clerk convicted of falſe enter- 
ing pleas, &c. may be fined within two years; but, 


thoſe elapſed, he preſcribes againſt the puniſhment of the 
ſtatute. | 


| The crime of maintenance or eftibracery, whereby per- 


jury is committed by a jury, muſt be proſecuted within 
lix days; or otherwife the parties preſcribe. 

There is no preſcribing againſt a man's lord; no preſcrip- 
tion avails to take off any ſervitude or tenute ; a title is 
always required there. | | : 
The author of the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition obſerves, 
that uo time of preſcription avails in matters of herefy ; 
even death itſelf does not ſecure the ſuſpected from the 
reſearches of that tremendous court. | | 

RESCRIPTION, corporations by, are thoſe which have ex- 
iſted as CORPORATIONS, time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary z with regard ro which 
the king's conſent is preſumed. For though the m-m- 
bers thereof can ſhew no legal charter of incorporation, 
yet in cafes of ſuch high antiquity, the law preſumes 
there once was one; and that by the varicty of acci- 
dents, which a length of time may produce, the charter 
1s loſt or deſtroyed. | | 


PRESCRIPTION, modus by, See Modbus decimandi. 
PRESCRIPTION, in Medicine, the act or art of aſſigning a 


proper and adequate remedy to a diſeaſe, from an exa- 
mination of the ſymptoms thereof, and an acquaintance 
with the virtues and effects of the materia medica. | 
The methodus præſcribendi is the laſt finiſhing piece of 
furniture of a phyſician, and is the reſult of all the reſt, 
joined with a ready, preſent thought. | 
'To prefcribe with judgment, elegance, &c. a moderate 
acquaintance with pharmacy, i, e. with the forms and 
preparations of medicine, is required, 

'The merits of a bill, or preſcription, conſiſts in its being 
conciſe, pertinent, efficacious, and agreeable : in the beſt 
and ſuitableſt materials being pitched on; thoſe aſſem- 


| bled in the molt judicious proportions, made up in the 


beſt and moſt convenient form, and applied in the juſteſt 
doſe; 2 due regard being ſti]! had to the non-naturals, 
regimen, intervals of application, &c, Sydenham parti- 
cularly excelled in preſcription. 
Preſcription is either officinal, or extemporaneous: the for- 
mer conſiſts in ordering the medicines which the apothe- 
caries keep by them ready prepared, according to their 
diſpenſatory. N 

Extemporaneous is that which the phyſician frames of him- 


patient, to be made up by the apothecary according to 
the pliyſician's bill. 5 


PRESCRIPTION, in Theology, was a kind of argument 


pleaded by Pertullian, in the third century, againſt erro- 
neous doctors; and which has been urged by papiſts (ſes 
METHODbisTs), and others, in more modern times. 
With regard to this mode of arguing, we may obſerve, 
that there is ſcarcely any caſe, in which the plea of pre- 
ſer iption can be admitted as a ſatisfactory argument in ſa- 
vour of religious tenets, or articles of faith; unleſs by 
preſcription be meant, a doQtrine's being eſtabliſhed in the 
time and by the authority of the apoſtles. In all other 
caſes, preſcription is no argument at all; it cannot recom- 
mend error, and truth hach no need of its ſupport, 


PRESENCE, preſenta, a term of relation, uſed in oppo- 


ſition to abſence, and ſignifying the exiſtence of a perſon 
in a certain place; or the ſtate of a perſon conſidered as 
co-exilting with another, | | 

In this ſenſe, an obligation is ſaid to be paſſed in preſence 
of a notary and witneſſes; at the breaking open a ſeal of 
a minor, or an abſent perſon, the preſence of a ſubſtitute 
is neceſſary. 

The ſchoolmen hold, that preſence, in ſpeaking of bodies, 
denotes not only a co-exiſtence, but a ſort of contact. 
They diltinguich two kinds of preſence: the one virtual, 
in which ſenſe a ſpirit, or mind, is ſaid to be preſent to a 
body when it acts thereon; the other corporeal, which 
conſiſts in a phyſical contact. | 
The treaſurers, &c. of France have what they call a right 
of preſence ; a certain ſum due on their actual attendance 
in their ofhices, to oblige them to be the more aſſiduous in 
their funCtion. 1 

A perſon abſent in the ſervice of the king, or a commu- 
nity, is repreſented as preſent, 

The Roman catholics believe the real preſence of Jeſus 


Chriſt in the euchariſt, both in body and foul. See 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 


PRESENT, 


PRESENT, preſens, in Grammar, the firſt tenſe, or in- 
flexion of verbs; expreſſing the time preſent, or that 
which now is. | 

It is a particular piece of addreſs in eloquence, to make 
uſe of the preſent for a paſt tenſe, in order to expreſs a 
paſt action with the more force and warmth. . Thus, the 
fleet is no ſooner in full ſea, than the heavens begin to 
lower, the winds ri/e, the waves daſh againſt each other, 
thunder zells, and lightning glares on all ſides; the ſhips 


loſe their maſts and rudders, and are driven impetuoully | 


._ againſt the rocks. | 
PRESENTATION, præſentatio, in the Canon Law, the 
act of a patron, nominating and offering his clerk to the 
biſhop or collator, to be inſtituted in a benefice of his 
gift, which is void. ; 

'The word is formed from the ancient phraſe, preſentare 
ad ecclefiam ; which originally ſignified the patron's ſend- 
ing or placing a perſon in a church; and which itſelf is 
formed from repreſentare, which Selden obſerves, 1s 
uſed in the council of Lateran, and elſewhere, for pre- 
ent are. | ; 

For the difference between preſentation and collation, ſee 
CoLLATION. 8 | | 
By common law, a DEACon, of any age, might be in- 
ſtituted and inducted to a parſonage or vicarage ; but it 
was ordained by 13 Eliz. cap. 12. that no perſons under 
twenty-three years of age, and in deacon's orders, ſhould 


be preſented to any benefice with cute; and if he were 


not ordained PRIEST within one year after his induction, 
he ſhould be ip/o facto deprived. And now, by 13 & 
14 Car. II. cap. 4. no perſon is capable of being ad- 


| mitted to any benefice, unleſs he hath been firſt ordained | 
a prieſt; and then he is, in the language of the law, a 
clerk in orders. Any clerk may be preſented to a par- | 


ſonage or vicarage; that is, the patron, ro whom the 
 AVVOWSON of the church belongs, may offer his clerk 
to the biſhop of the dioceſe to be inſtituted. A layman 
may alſo be preſented, but he muſt take prieſt's orders 


before his admiſhon. As to the right of preſentation, this 


belongs even to an infant, who is heir of a manor, to 
which an advowſon is appendant ; and in caſe of a pa- 
tron's bankruptcy, the commiſſioners may ſell the ad- 
vowſon. If the right of preſentation is in coparceners, 
who agree in the ſame perſon, they are to join in the act 
of preſentation ; otherwiſe, the elder ſhall have the pre- 


ference, and afterwards the reſt in their turns; but where | 
the right is in joint-tenants, or tenants in common, if 


there hath been no compoſition in writing to preſent by 
turns, they mult join in the preſentation. If one be ſeiſed 


of an advowſon in fee, and the church becomes void, 
the void turn is a chattel; and if the patron dies before 


he preſents, the avoidance doth not go to his heir, but 
to his executor. 


and dieth, his heir, and not his executors, ſhall forfeit. 
In the caſe of a biſhop, who holdeth an advowſon in the 


right of his biſhoprick, the void turn of a church doth | 


not go to his executor, but the king ſhall preſent. If a 
vicarage becomes void during the vacancy of the parſon- 
age, the patron of the parſonage, and not the executor 
of the deceaſed parſon, ſhall preſent. 
hath a title to preſent,” the preſentation muſt be by huſ- 
band and wife in both their names. And though the 
right of patronage in the wife deſcends to her heir, yet 
the right of preſenting during life belongs to the huſband, 
who is tenant by curteſy. If a man that is ſeiſed of an 
__ advowlſon takes a wife, and dieth, the heir ſhall have two 
preſentments, and the wife the third. In caſe of a mort- 
gage in fee of a manor, to which an advowſon is append- 
ant, although the legal right of preſentation is veſted in 


the mortgagee, yet a court of equity will compel the or- 


dinary to inſtitute the clerk of the mortgager any time 
before forecloſure. But if the advowſon itſelf only is 
mortgaged, the mortgagee preſents. The king, as pa- 
tron. paramount of all the benefices in England, hath a 
right to preſent to all churches, not regularly filled by 
other patrons, whether it happens by lapſe, or through 
incapacity to preſent, as if the patron be attainted, out- 
lawed, or an alien, or have bcen guilty of ſimony, &c. 
On this ground, the king hath a right to preſent to all 
dignities and benefices of the advowſon of archbiſhopricks 
and biſhopricks, during the vacation of the reſpeclive 
fees. And it is ſaid, that this privilege which the king 
th of preſenting, by reaſon of the temporalities of a 
biſhoprick being in his bands, ſhall be extended unto ſuch 
preſerments to which the biſhop of common right might 
preſent, though by his compoſition he hath transferred 
his power unto others. Upon promotion of any perſon 
to a biſhoprick, the king hath a right to preſent to ſuch 
benefices or dignities as the perſon was poſſeſſed of before 
ſuch p;omotion, though the advowſon belongeth to a 


common perſon. But by law in Ireland, no perſon can 


But if the incumbent of a church be | 
alſo ſeiſed in fee of the advowſon of the ſame church, 


If a feme covert |. 


PRE 
accept a biſhoprick there, until he hath reſigned all the 
preterments which he hath in England; which prefer. 
ments being void before the acceptance of the biſhoprick . 


the king in ſuch caſe ſhall loſe the preſentation. - The 
lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the great ſeal for the 


time being, hath right to preſent to the benefices apper. 


taining to the king, of the yearly value of 200. or under 
in the king's books. It is a rule of the canon law, that 


no perſon may preſent himſelf; in this caſe, the legal 


and regular way is to make over the right to ſome other 
before the avoidance, . 1 
The preſentation muſt be tendered to the biſhop within a 
bundred eighty-two days after the living is vacant, elſe 
it lapſes. to the biſhopz and if the biſhop do not collate 
in half a year more, it lapſes to the archbiſhop ; and from 
him, in a like time, to the king; who may ſtay as lon 
as he pleaſes; for nullum tempus occurrit regi. See 
LAPSE. | | | 
By ſome cuſtoms, a lay-patron has only four months time 
to make his preſentation in; and if he have preſented a 


. perſon incapable, he may vary it, and make a new pre- 


ſentation within the four months. 

It is ſaid that preſentation may be made either by word, 
or by writing. If it be by word, the patron muſt declare 
in the preſence of the ordinary; if by wiiting, it is no 
deed, but in the nature of a letter miſlive to the biſhop, 
Where a corporation aggregate of many doth preſent, it 
muſt be under their common ſeal; and ſince the ſtatute 


of frauds and perjuries, 29 Car. II. cap. 3 it is neceſ- 


ſary that all pre/entations ſhall be in writing. Thus alſo 
by the ſeveral ſtamp-aQts, which enact a double 409. 
ſtamp-duty, provided that the benefice, &c. preſented. 
to, be of the yearly value of 10/. or upwards, in the 
king's books. | 175 | : 

Preſentation may be revoked or varied before admiſhon 
and inſtitution. But when a clerk is preſented the bi- 
ſhop raay reſuſe him on various accounts: as, 1. If the 
patron is excommunicated, and remains in contempt 
forty days. Or, 2. If the clerk be unfit; which unfit= 
neſs 1s of ſeveral kinds, Firſt, with regard to his per- 
ſon; as if he be a baſtard, an outlaw; an excommuni- 
cate, perjured, guilty of forgery or ſimony, under age, 
or the like. Secondly, with regard to his faith or morals ; 
as for any particular hereſy, or vice that is maium in ſe; 


but if the biſhop only alleges in general terms, as that he 


is ſchiſmaticus inveteratus, or objects a fault that is malum 

prohibitum merely, as haunting taverns, playing at un- 
lawful games, or the like, it is not good cauſe of refuſal. 
Or, laſtly, the clerk may be unfit to diſcharge the paſto- 
ral office for want of learning; in any of which caſes the 
biſhop may refuſe the clerk. In caſe the refuſal is for 
hereſy, ſchiſt. , inability of learning, or other matter of 
eccleſiaſtical cognizance, there the biſhop muſt give no- 
tice to the patron of ſuch his cauſe of refuſal, who, be- 
ing uſually a layman, is not ſuppoſed to have knowledge 
of it; elſe he cannot preſent by lapſe ; but if the cauſe 
be temporal, there he is not bound to give notice. If an 
action at law be brought by the patron againſt the biſhop 
for refuſing his clerk, the biſhop muſt aſſign the cauſe. 
If the cauſe be of a temporal nature, and the fact be ad- 


mitted (as, for inſtance, outlawry), the judges of the 


king's courts mult determine its validity, or whether it 
be ſufficient cauſe of refuſal; but if the fact be denicd, 
it muſt be determined by a jury. If the cauſe be of a 
ſpiritual nature (as hereſy, particularly alleged) the fact, 
if denied, ſhall alſo be determined by a jury; and if the 
fact be admitted or found, the court upon conſultation, 
or advice of learned-divines, ſhall decide its ſufficiency. 

If the cauſe be want of learning, the biſhop need not 
ſpecify in what points the clerk is deficient, but only al- 
ledge that he is deficient ; for the flatute 9 Edw. II. ſtat. 
I. cap. 13. is expreſs, that the examination of the fitneſs 
of a perſon preſented to a benefice belongs to the eccle- 
ſiaſtical judge. If the biſhop returns the clerk to be :i- 
nus ſufficiens in literatura, the court ſhall write to the me- 
tropolitan, to re-examine him, and certify his qualifica- 


tions; which certificate of the archbiſhop is final. Burn's 


Eecl. Law, vol. i. art. Benefice. Blackſt. Com. book i. 
Cap. 11. Sec INSTITUT1ON and INDUCTiON. 


PRESENTATION of the Virgin, is a feaſt of the Romiſh 
church, held on the twenty-firſt of November, in me- 


mory of the holy Virgin's being preſented by her parents 
in the temple, to be there educated. | | 
Emanuel Comnenus, who began to reign in 1143, makes 
mention of this feaſt in his Conſtitution. Some even 
imagine it to have been eltabliſhed in the eleventh cen- 
tury, among the Greeks z and think, they ſee evident 
proofs of it in ſome homilies of George of Nicomedia, 
who lived in the time of Photius. Its inſtitution in the 
Welt is aſcribed to Gregory XI. in 1472, 

Some take it to have been inſtituted in memory of the ce- 


remony practiſed among the Jews for their new-born fe- 


males ; 


PRE 


males; correfponding to the circumciſion on the eighth 
day for males. 


PRESENTATION of our Lady alſo gives the title to three or- 


ders of nuns. 7 

The firſt, proſefted in 1618, by a maid named Joan of 
Cambray. The habit of the nuns, according to the vi- 
Gon ſhe pretended to have, was to be a grey gown of na- 
tural wood, &e. but this project was never accompliſhed. 
The ſecond was eſtabliſhed in France, about the year 
1627, by Nic Sanguin, biſhop of Senlis. It was ap- 
proved by Urban VIII. This order never made any 


reat progteſs. 


| The third was eſtabliſhed in 1664, when Fred. Borro- | 
meo, being apoſtolical viſitor in the Valteline, was in- | 


treated, by ſome devout maids at Morbegno, to allow 


them to live in community in a retired place; which he 
granted, and erected them into a congregation, under the 


P 


title of congregation of our Lady. They live under the 
rule of St. Auguſtine. | | 0 


RESENTATIVE a#vow/ons. See Ap vow son. 


p R E 


Dr. Wenceſſaus Dobr. Zentky de Negro Ponte gives us 

an univerſal preſervative againſt infection lin all diſeaſes. 

- Whoever, ſays he, in converſing with patients of any 

K kind, would preſerve himſelf from infection, muſt, 

5 while he is within the ſphere of their effluvia, nevet 

ſwallow his . but ſpit it out.“ For this author 

concelves' it to be the ſpitile that firſt imbibes the in- 
PRESERVING f % b 

Gr of timber, See TIu Ben. 
PRESIDENT, pt es, an officer created, or elected, to pre- 
fide over a company, or aſſembly; ſo called in contradi- 


dents, 


crown, who has precedence next after the lord chancel- 
lor and lord treaſurer; as ancient as the time of king John, | 
when he was ſtyled confiliarius capitals. 1 

His office is, to attend on the king, to propoſe buſineſs 
at the council-table, and to report to the king the ſeveral 
tranſactions there. See PRiv Y-council. 


PRESENT EE, in the Canon Law, a clerk preſented by a r a tribunal, or bench of judges, eſtabliſhed in 


P 


ſtable, church-warden, ſurveyor, &c. of an offence, in- 


patron to a collater. See PRESENTATION. 


RESENTMENT, in Law, a denunciation or information 


of the jurors themſelves, which the grand jury find and 
preſent to the court, without any indict ment delivered to 


them, which is afterwards reduced into the form of an 


indictment; or of ſome other officer, as a juſtice, con- 


quirable into the court whereto it is preſented. 


 Preſentments ate made in courts leet and courts baren, 
before ſtewards ; and in the latter of ſurrenders, grants, 


&c. 


| PRESENTMENT, aſſiſe of darrein. See Assis. 
PRESENTS, præſentia, free gifts, or gratuities, eſpecially 


They are ſo called, becauſe given into the hands of a per- 
fon pteſent; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from mu- 
nera, gifts, which are ſent to the party, or delivered by | 


PRESEPE, or Pa zseyrx, in A/tronomy, a name given to 
three nebulous ſtars in the breaſt of the ſign Cancer, or 


form, for a number of years. Fruits may be long pre-| 


thoſe given by the clergy, or the ſtates of a realm, to a | 


king. | | 


the intervention of a third perſon. | 

Thus the eighteenth law, De verb. fignif. Abſentibus res 
donari dicuntur, munera autem mitti, & præſentia Ferri. 
There is no accoſting the eaſtern princes without making 


them fine preſents. Kings uſually make rich preſents to- 


ambaſſadors ſent to their courts. 


the Crab. Two of them are of the ſeventh, the third of 


the ſixth magnitude, Their longitudes, latitudes, & c. 


P 


ſee among thoſe of the other ſtars in CANCER, 


RESERVATION of vegetables. This is to be done ſeve- 


ral ways in the ſeveral kinds, and many more might cer- 


tainly be invented, for we are not yet arrived at the perfect 


method of reſerving vegetables with their colours, odours, 
and all their fenſible qualities, as well as their natural 


ſerved, in ſpirits of wine, firſt well ſaturated with the 
kins and tinged parts of thoſe. fruits; and many may 
be tolerably preſerved in perfectly fermented liquors, 


which generate no more air. The more ſolid vegetable | 


ſubſtances may be preſerved by gentle drying in the (un 
ſhade, or other flack heat. Thus peas or beans may be 
dried young in a flack oven in their proper ſeaſon, and 


may afterwards be boiled in the winter, and will eat 


young and tender, as if juſt gathered. The ways of pre- 


ſerving fruit both dry and moiſt, with ſugar, are now 


_ univerſally known; and there are in the ſeveral ways 


F 


many ſecrets in the hands of particular artiſts, which it 
would be well to have generally known. See Preſerva- 
tion of FLOW ERS, d 
RESERVATIVE, or PRRSERVATIVE, in Medicine, a 
remedy taken by way of precaution, or to ſecure a man 
from a diſeaſe that threatens him. 

The principal preſervatives, according to Boerhaave, are 
abſtinence, quiet, drinking of warm water; and, after 
this, a gentle and continued motion till the firſt appear- 


ance of ſweet; then a profuſe ſleeping, the body well 


covered. | | 

By ſuch means, ctaſs humours are diluted, the veſſels are 
relaxed, and noxious matter excreted, He adds, that 
the beſt defence againſt the force of external cold is to 
leflen the winter's clothing late in the ſpring, and to in- 
creaſe the ſummer's clothing ſoon in autumn. 


In time of plague, preſervatives are very neceſſary 


againſt the congggion of the air, &c. See PLAGUE, and 
Cox r AGI. 22 
Generous wines, cardiacs, and ſudoriſics, are preſerva- 
ties. POP 

Dr. Alprunus tells us, he made inciſions with a lancet in 
inguine dextro & (iniſtro, and put in ſetons, to give paſ- 
ſage to the venom z which proved an excellent preſerva» 
tive againſt the plague that raged at Prague 1n 1680. 

Vor. III. NY 283. 
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mately, or in the laſt reſort, of the ſeveral cauſes brought 
before them by way of appeal from the ſubaltern judges. 
The prefidials make one company with the officers of 
_ * and ſeneſchauſſees, where they are eſta- 
iſhed. 
The edict of 1551 eſtabliſhes preſidials under theſe two 
conditions: firſt, that they may judge definitely, and 
without appeal, to the ſum of 250. livres, or 10 livres 
per annum; and, 2. To the ſum of 500 livres, or 20 
| livres per annum, by ptoviſion. | 
When they judge in the former caſe, they are obliged to 
pronounce it with theſe words, par jugement dernier; in 
the ſecond, par jugement prefidial. 43 
When they judge finally of appeals from inferior judges, 
they may not pronounce the ſentence or appeal, au neant, 


| but are to eee ſimply, that it Has been well or ill- 
Judged. To judge pręſidially and finally, they muſt be at 
| leaſt ſeven in number. 8. 


very cloſe. | : 

The ordinary preſſes conſiſt of fix members or pieces 
viz. two flat, ſmooth planks ; between which the things 
to be preſſed are laid; two ſcrews or worms, faſtened 
to the lower plank, and paſſing through two holes in the 
upper; and two nuts, in form of an 8, ſerving to drive 
the uper plank, which is moveable, againſt the lower, 
which is ſtable, and without motion, 5 
PRESSES wſed for expreſſing of liquors, are of various kinds; 
ſome, in moſt reſpects, the ſame with the common 
preſſes, excepting that the under plank is perforated with 


through into a tub, or receiver, underneath. 

Others have only one ſcrew, or arbor, which paſſes 

through the middle of the moveable plank, which is made 

to deſcend into a kind of ſquare box, full of holes on all 
ſides; through which the juices flow, in- proportion as 
the arbor is turned; by means of a little lever applied 
thereto. e 5 | 
PRESS uſed by joiners to keep cloſe the pieces they have 
glued, eſpecially pannels, &c. of wainſcot, is very ſim- 
ple, conſiſting of four members; viz. two ſcrews, and 
two pieces of wood, four or five inches ſquare, and two 
or three feet long ; whereof the holes at the two ends 
ſerve for nuts to the two ſcrews. | | | 

PRESS uſed by inlayers reſembles the joiner's preſs, except 

that the pieces of wood are thicker, and that only one 

of them is moveable ; the other, which is in form of a 

treſſel, being ſuſtained by two legs, or pillars, jointed 

into it at each end, | 2 

of wood required in marquetry, or inlaid work. 

PRESS, founders, is a ſtrong, ſquare frame, conſiſting of 
four pieces of wood, ts, joined together with tenons, 

&c. 

This preſs is of various ſizes, according to the ſizes of the 

moulds; two of them are required to each mould, at the 

two extremities whereof they are placed; ſo as that, by 
driving wooden wedges between the mould and the ſides 

ol the preſſes, the two parts of the mould, wherein the 
metal is to be run, may be preſſed cloſe together. 

PRESS, printing. See PRINTING preſs. | 

Pakss, meſſenger of the, See MESSENGER. 

PRESS, rolling, is a machine uſed for the taking off prints 
from copper-plates. | | | 
It is much Ieks complex than that of the letter-printers. 

See its deſcription and uſe under the article Rolling-prefi 

PRINTING, 

| PREss, in Coining, is one of the mann uſed in riking 

12 5 


ſtinction to the other members, who are termed rei- 


Lord PuRSsIENT of the council is a great officer of the 


the ſeveral conſiderable cities of France, to Jodge ulti- 


void; that form only belonging to the ſovereign courts; 


PRESS, prelum, in the Mechanic Arts, a machine made of 
iron or wood, ſerving to ſqueeze or compreſs any body 


a great number of holes, to let the juice exprefled run 


This preſs ſerves them for ſawing and cleaving the pieces 


PRE 


of money; differing from the balance, in that it bas 
only one iron bar to give it motion, and preſs the moulds, 
or coins; is not charged with lead at its extreme, nor 
drawn by cordage. See COINAGE. _ 
PRkEss, binders cutting, is a machine uſed equally by book- 
binders, ſtationers, and paſteboard- makers; conſiſtin of 
two large pieces of wood, in form of cheeks, connected 
by two ſtrong wooden ſcrews; which being turned by 
an iron bar, draw together, or ſet aſuhder, the cheeks, 
as much as is neceſſary, for the putting in the booke, or 


| Papers to be cut. 


* 


e checks are placed lengthways on a wooden ſtand, in 


form of a cheſt, into which the cuttings fall. Aide of 
the cheeks are two pieces of wood, of the ſame, length 
with the ſcrews, ſerving to direct the cheeks, and pre- 
vent their opening unequally, | __. 8 
Upon the cheeks the plough moves, to which the cutting- 
knife is faſtened by a ſcrew; which has its key, to dif- 
mount it, on occaſion, to be ſharpened. | 
The plough conſiſts of ſeveral parts; among the reſt, a 
wooden Res; or worm, which catching within the 
nuts of the two feet, that ſuſtain it on the cheeks, brings 
the knife to the book, or paper, which is faſtened in the 


preſs between two boards, This ſcrew, which is pretty | 
long, has two direCtories, which reſemble thoſe of the | 


ſcrews of the preſs. To make tbe plough flide ſquare 


and even on the cheeks, ſo that the knife may make an | 


equal paring, that foot of the plough where the knife is 


not fixed, flides in a kind of groove, "faſtened along one | 


of the cheeks. Laſtly, the knife is a piece of feel, fix 


or ſeven inches long, flat, thin, and ſharp, terminating | 


at one end in a point, like that of a ſword, and, at the 
other, in a ſquare form, which ſerves to faſten it to the 
plough. See Book-binding.. | 8 
As the long knives uſed by us in the cutting of books or 
apers are apt to jump in the cutting thick books, the 
Dutch are ſaid to uſe circular knives with an edge al] 


round: which not only cut more ſteadily, but Jaſt longer | 


without grindin 


PREss, in the 2 Manu factory, is a large wooden ma- 


chine, ſerving to preſs cloths, ſerges, rateens, & c. there- 
by to render them | 
gloſs. 


| whereof are the cheeks, the nut, and the worm, or /crezw, 


accompanied with its har; which ſerves to turn it round, | 


and make it deſcend perpendicularly on the middle of a 


thick, wooden plank, under which the ſtuffs to be preſſed | 
are placed. The CALENDER is alſo a kind of pres, ferv- | 


ing to preſs, or calender, linens, ſilks, &c. 


PRESS, liberty of the, in Law, conſiſts, ſays judge Black- 


ſtone, in laying no previous reſtraints upon publications, 


and not in freedom from cenſure for criminal matter, | 


when publiſhed ; and this is eſſential to the nature of a 
free ſtate. Every free man has an undoubted right to lay 
what ſentiments he pleaſes before the public; to forbid 
this is to deſtroy the freedom of the pres; but if he pub- 
liſhes what is improper, miſchievous, or illegal, he muſt 


take the conſequence of his own temerity. To ſubject | 


the preſs to the reſtrictive power of a licenſer, as was 
formerly done, both before and ſince the Revolution, is 


to ſubject all freedom of ſentiment to the prejudices of | 


one man, and make him the atbitrary and infallible judge 
of all controverted points in learning, religion, and go- 
vernment. But to puniſh, (as the law does at preſent) 
any dangerous or offenſive writings, which, when pub- 
liſhed, ſhall on a fair and impartial trial be adjudged of 
a pernicious tendency, is neceſſary for the preſervation 
of peace and good order, of government and religion, the 
only ſolid foundations of civil liberty, 
The art of printing (ſays the ſame excellent writer), ſoon 
after its introduction, was looked upon (as well in Eng- 
land as in other countries) as merely a matter of ſtate, 


and ſubject to the coercion of the crown. It was, thetre- 


fore, regulated with us by the king's proclamations, pro- 
hibitions, charters of privilege and of licence, and, finally, 


by the decrees of the court of ſtar-chamber, which ſi- 


mited the number of priuters, and of preſſes, which each 
ſhould employ, and prohibit new publications, unleſs 


previouſly approved by N licenſers. On the demo- 
lition of this odious juriſdiction in 1641, the long parlia- 


ment of Charles I. aſter their rupture with that prince, 


aſſumed the fame power as the ſtar-chamber exerciſed 
with * to the licenſing of books; and in 1643. 


1647, 1649, and 1652, iſſued their ordinances for that 


purpoſe, founded principally on the ſtar-chamber decree 
of 1637. In 1662 was pafled the ſtatute 13 and 14 Car. 
II. cap. 33. which (with ſomeſew alterations) was co- 
pied from the parliamentary ordinances. This act ex- 
pired in 1679, but was revived by tat. 1. Jac. II. cap. 
17. and continued till 1692. It was then continued for 


wo years longer by ſtatute 4 W. & M. cap. 24.; but | 


ſmooth and even, and to give them a | 


This machine conſiſts of ſeveral members ; the principal 5 


though frequent attemps were made by the government 
to revive it in the ſubſcquent part of that rei, n, Yet the 
parliament reſiſted it fo ſtrongly, that it finally expired, 
and .the pre/s became properly free in 1094, and has 10 
9 continued ever ſince, Comm. book IV. 1h2, 
PRESs, in the Manage. A horſe is ſaid to rehiſt, or pre/; 
upon the hand, when either through the ſliffnefs of 1 
neck, or from an ardour to run too much a-head, he 
| ſtretches his head apain(t the hoiſeman's band, refuſes 
| the aid of the hand, and withſtands the effects of the 
Pridle. 5 MTS 
If your horſe is too fiery, and preſſes upon the hang, en- 
deavour to paciky him b making him go more ſoftly 
and pulling bim backwards; and if it proceeds from a 
ſtiffneſs of the ſhoulders and neck, you muſt ſupply him 
Vith a caveſſon, made after the duke of Newcaſtle's way. 
See HEAvx. . eee as 
PrEss is alſo uſed for puſhing a horſe forwards by aſſiſt- 
ing him with the calves of your legs, or even [purring 


£ 
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him, in order to make him go on. 
PRESS or PRESSING, in the Sea-Lo 
- _ NING the fleets 


' PRESSING, in the 


— 


nguage. See Max- 
Manufactures, the aclion of violently 
ſqueezing a cloth, ſtuff, linen, &c. in a preſs, to render 
it even, ſmooth, poliſhed, and gloſſr. 
This, in the G1 en and linen manufactures, they pro- 
perly call calendering. 1 
There are two manners of preſing; the one Hat, the 
T Res 
PRESS! NG cold, method of After the Nuff has had all its 
© prepafations, i. e. has been ſcoured, falled, and ſhorn, 
| (fee FULLING, and SHEERING) it is folded ſquare, in 
equal plaits; and a ſkin of vellom, or fine ſmooth palle- 
board, is put between each plait. Over the whole is 
Jail a ſquare wooden plank; and in this condition, it 
is put in the, preſs, which is driven tight down by means 
of the fcrew turned full upon it, by the hands, aſſiſted 


—_ 


or we Ons TL EDOERES 
* . 


r 


ith levers. | „ 
fter it has lain a ſufficient time under the preſs, they 
take it out, remove the paſteboards or velloms, and lay 
it up to keep. It may be obſerved, that ſome do not ule 
a preſs with a ſcrew in preſſing cold, but content them- 
felves with laying the ſtuft on a firm table, after plaiting 
and paſteboarding it as before; covering the whole with 
a wooden plank, and loading this with a weight, greater 
or lefs, as is judged neceſſary.” | 
PRESSING het, method af. The ſtuff having received all its 
preparations, as before, it is ſprinkled a little with water, 
ſometimes with gum-water, ſpurted over it with the 
mouth; then plaited equally, and, between each two 
plaits, are put leaves of paſteboard; and between every 
ſixth and ſeventh plait, as well as over the whole, an 
iron or braſs plate, well heated, in a kind of furnace pre- 
pared for the purpoſe. ED 
This done, it is laid upon the preſs; and a ſcrew is 
23 forcibly down upon it, by means of a long iron 
ar. | 5 
Under this preſs are laid five or ſix pieces, one over an- 
other, at the ſame time, all furniſhed with their paſte- 
board and iron plates. When the plates are well cold, 
they take the ſtuffs from under the preſs, remove the 
paſteboards and plates, and ſtitch it a little together, to 
keep it in the plaits. | f 
This manner of preſſing woollen ſtuſſs is very pernicious, 
and was only invented by the manufacturers to cover the 
defects of the ſtuffs, and excuſe their not giving them all. 
the ſhearings, dyes, and preparations, that are neceſſary 
to render them perfect: accordingly they have been fre— 
quently prohibited, | | 
PRESSING f death. See PAIN fort & dure. 
PRESSION, or PRESSURE, in the Carte/ian Philoſophy, an 
impulſive kind of motion, or rather an endeavour to 
move, impreſſed on a fluid medium, and propagated 
through it, | | 
In ſuch a preſſion the Carteſians ſappoſe the action of 
LIGHT to contiſt. And, in the various modifications of 
this preſſion, by the ſurfaces of bodies, 'whereon that me- 
dium is thus preſſed, they ſuppole the various colours to 
conſiſt, &c. But Sir Iſaac Newton has taught us better 
for if light, e. gr. conſiſted only in a preſſion, propa- 
gated without actual motion, it could not agitate and 
warm ſuch bodies as refle&t and reſratt it, as we aclu- 
ally find it does; and if it conſiſted in an inftantanvous 
motion, or one propagated to all diſtances in an inſtant, 
as fuch preſſion ſuppoſes, there would he required an 11- 
finite force to produce that motion every moment, in 
every lucid particle, | 
And if light conſiſted either in preſ//on, or in motion pro- 
pagated in a fluid medium, Whether inſtantancouſly, or 
1 time, it muſt follow, that it would inflect idelf a4 
umbram ; for preſſion, or motion, in a fluid medium, can- 
not be propagated in right lines, beyond any em 
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PRESSURE, centre of, in Hydroftatics, is that point of any 
plane to which, if the total preſſure were apphed, its ef- 
fect upon the plane would be the ſame as when it was - 


preſſure: if to that point a force equivalent to twenty 


PRE 


whieh ſhall hinder any part of the motion; but will in- 
fle& and diffuſe itſelf, every way, into thoſe parts of the 

. quieſcent Meg which lie beyond the ſaid obſtacle. 
© Thus the force of gravity tends downward ; but the pref- 
ure which ariſes from that force of gravity, tends every 
; way, with an equable force; and, with equal eaſe and 
force, 1s propagated. in crooked. lines as in ſtraight. 

Waves on the Pekare of water, while they flide b 
the ſides of any large obſticle, do inflect, dilate; and dif- 
fuſe themſelves, degrees, into the quieſcent water ly- 


ing beyond the obſtacle. The waves, pulſes, or vibra- | P 


tions of our air, in which ſounds conſiſt, do manifeſtly 
inlle, themlelvey, though, not ſo much as the waves of 
Water; for the ſound of a bell, or of a cannon can be 
heard over a hill, which intercepts the ſonorous object 
from our ſight; and ſounds will be propagated as eaſily 
though crooked tubes, as through ſtraight. 
But light is never obſerved to go in curve lines, nor to 
inflect itſelf ad umbram; for the fixed ſtars do immedi- 
| ately diſappear on the interpoſition of any of the pla- 
nets ; as well as ſome parts of the ſun's body, by the in- 
| terpoſition of the moon, Venus, or Mercury. 
PRESSURE of the air. See AIR. | 
| Moſt of the effects anciently aſcribed to the fuga vacui, 
are now accounted for from the weight and pre//ure of the 
air. . | 
The preſſure of the air on the ſurface of the earth is ba- 
lanced by a column of water of the fame baſe, and about 


thirty-five. feet high; or of one of mercury, of about 
twenty- nine inches. 


The preſſure of the air on every ſquare inch on the ſurface 


of the earth, is computed to be about fifteen pounds 
avoirdupois. See ATMOSPHERE, | 


diſtributed unequally over the whole; or, it is that point 
in which the whole preſſure may be conceived to be 
united ; or, it is that point to which, if a force were ap- 
plied equal to the total preſſure, but with a contrary di- 
rection, it would exactly balance or reſtrain the effect of 


the preſſure. Thus if abc d (Tab. V. Hydraulics, &c. fig. | 
53.) be a veſſel of water, and the fide ac be preſſed upon | 


with a force equivalent to twenty pounds of water, this 


force is unequally diſtributed over ac; for the parts near | 


a are leſs preſſed than thoſe near c,which are at a greater | 
depth; and, therefore, the efforts of all the particular 
preſſures are united in ſome point 2, which is nearer to c | 
than to a; and that point z may be called the centre of 


pounds weight be applied, it will affect the plane ac in 
the ſame manner as by the preſſure of the water diltri- 
buted unequally over the whole ; and if to the ſame 
point we apply the ſame force with a contrary direCtion 
to that of the preſſure of the water, the force and pre/- 
| ſure will ballance each other, and by contrary endeavours 
deſtroy each other's effects. Suppole at z a cord zp w 
were Red, which paſſing over the pully p, has a weight 
of twenty pounds annexed to it, and that the part of the 
cord z þ were perpendicular to a c, the effort of the 
weight w is equal, and its direction contrary to that of 
the preſſure of the water. Now if z be the centre of 
1 theſe two powers will be in equilibrio, and mu- 
tually defeat each other's endeavours. Mr. Cotes has in- 
veſtigated a general rule for finding this centre in the 
following manner. If any plane, which happens to be 
propoſed, be produced till it interſects the upper furface 
of the water produced, if need be, and the line which is 
the common ſection of the two planes be made an axis 
of ſuſpenſion z the CENTER of oſc://ation, or percuſſion of 
the plane, as it is ſuppoſed to revolve about that axis, 
will be the centre of preſſure required. Then if a c (fig. 
54) repreſents the plane propoſed, let it be produced 
ull it cuts the plane g h in dz now if d be made the axis 
of ſuſpenſion of the plane ac, the centre of percuſſion 
of the plane a c revolving about d, will be the centre of 
preſſure upon the ſame plane. For if the percuſſive forces 


of every point of ac be as the preſſures exerciſed upon | 
thoſe points, then the centre of percuſſion mult be the 


ſame with the centre of preſſure; and that the force of 
percuſſion is every where as the preſſure of the water, 
may be thus proved. The percuſſive force of any point, 
as J, is as the velocity of that point, and the velocity is 
as the diſtance h d of the point from the axis of motion; 
ſo the percuſſive force of a is asad, of c as c 4; ſince 
then the percuſſi ve forces of a, b, c, are as the lines d a, 
d h, de, and theſe lines are as the lines ea, fb, ge, per- 

endicular to the ſurface of the water, and theſe laſt 
{SS are as the preſſurcs upon a, b, and c, it follows, that, 
the percuſlive forces, taking the interſeCtion d for the 
axis of ſuſpenſion or motion, are reſpectively as the pre/- 


PRE 


cuſſion or oſcillation is the ſame with the centre of pre 
Jure. Cotes's Hyd. and Pneum. Lect. p. 40, &c. ; 

PRESSURE of fluids.» See FLUID. 

PREST, a duty in mony, paid by the ſheriff upon his ac- 
counts in the exchequer, for mony leſt, 
in his hands. 

The word is French, pre; where it ſignifies ready. 

P&EST-MONEY is a ſum of money which binds thoie who 
receive, to be ready at command, at all times appointedz 

_ chiefly underſtood in the liſting of ſoldiers, 

REST-$SAIL, in the Sea-Language, is when a ſhip carries 

all the ſail ſhe can poſſibly croud. 

This is ſometimes done in giving chace, &c. but it is a 

dangerous experiment, leaſt the ſhip overſet, or bring her 

maſts by the board; in which latter caſe ſhe becomes an 

_ealy prey, 7 | 

PRESS, auditors of the. See AUDITOR. | 

PRESTATION-MONEY, a ſum of money paid yearly, by 
archdeacons, and other dignitaries, to their biſhop, pro | 

exteriori quriſdictione. | 

PRESTATION, pre/tatic, was alſo anciently uſed for other 
payments; Et quieti ſint de præſtatione muragii. Chart. 

Hen. VII. Sometimes alſo for pourveyance. 

PRES TER, a meteor, conſiſting of an exhalation thrown 
from the clouds downwards with ſuch violence, as that 

by the colliſion it is ſet on fire. Kees fs | 

The word is Greek, @pn;z71p, the name of a kind of ſer- 

pent ; called alſo dip/as, to which this meteor is ſuppoſed 

to bear a reſemblance. ed] 4 

The prefter differs from the thunderbolt in the manner of 

its inflammation z and in its burning and breaking every 

thingit touches with greater violence. See /Yater-SyouT. 

PRESTER, a word uled by ſome to expreſs the external part 

of the neck, which is uſually inflated in anger. 8 

PRESTER, John, or Jean, an appellation given to the em- 
peror of the Abyſſinians; becauſe, anciently, the princes 
of this country were really prieſts; and the word ear, 
in their language, ſignifies king. _ | 

He was firſt made known in Europe under this title by 
the French. His empire was, anciently, of vaſt extent ; 

at preſent it 1s confined to fix kingdoms, each about the 
bigneſs of Portugal. he 
The name Pre/ter John is altogether unknown in Ethio- 
pia; and took its riſe hence, that the people of a pro- 
vince where this prince uſually reſides, when they re- 
quelt any thing, ſay Fean-coi, i. e. my king. His proper 
title is, the Grand Negus. : Ba” I 
There is alſo a Preſier Fohn of Aſia, mentioned by M. 
Polo the Venetian. His juriſdicton is in the country of 
Cangingu, between China, Sifan, and Thibet; a king- 
dom mightily valued by the Chineſe, for its policy, and 
the number of its fortified cities ; though they have uſu- 
ally the utmoſt contempt for foreign countries. T 
Some ſay this latter is ſo called from a Neſtorian prieſt, or 
preibyter, mentioned by Albericus, towards the year 
1145, to have mounted the throne z who having been a 
preſbyter before his elevation to the royal dignity, was 
called Preſbiter John, or Preſter John, even when he was 
ſeated on the throne ; but his kingly name was Ung- 
chan. This preſbyter availing himlclf of the death of 
 Coiremchan, otherwiſe called Kenchan, the monarch of 

Aſiatic Tartary, which borders upon Cathay, invaded the 

kingdom with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, that he was ac- 
knowledged as its monarch. Others ſay, that he takes 
the name from a crols which he bears in his hand as a 
ſymbol of his religion. | E 
The hiſtory of Preſter John has been involved in conſi- 
derable obſcurity and contuſion. Some have apprehend- 
ed that there were two perſons in the Eaſt under this ad- 
pellation, agreeably to the preceding account; whilit 
others conſider the Abyſhnian Prefer Fehn as a fictitious 
character. The fact, as Mr. Moſheim has {tated it, 
ſeems to be briefly this. In the fifteenth century, John 
II. king of Portugal, employed Pedro Couvilliano in a 
laborious enquiry into the real ſituation of the kingdom 
of Preſter Jobn. The curious voyager undertook this 
talk; and, for information in the matter, travelled with 
a few companions into Abyſſinia; and, obſerving, in the 
emperor of the Abyſſinians or Ethiopians many circum- 
ſtances that reſembled the accounts which at that time 
prevailed in Europe concerning Pre/ter John, he per- 
ſuaded himſelf that he had fulfilled bis commiſhon, and 
found out the reſidence of that extraordinary monarch, 
who was the object of his reſearches. His opinion ea- 
ſily gained credit in Europe, which had not yet emerged 
out of its ignorance and barbariſm. But a new light 
was caſt upon this matter in the ſeventeenth century, by 
the publication of ſeveral pieces, which the induſtry of 
the curious drew forth from their obſcurity, and by which 
a great number of learned men were engaged to aban- 
don the Portugeſe opinion, and were convinced that 


or remaining, 


ſures upon the ſame points; therefore the centre of per- | 


Preſter John reigned in Aſia, though they ſtill continued 
SE eh. to 


PRE 


to diſpute about the ſituation of his kingdom, and other 
particular circumſtances. There are, however, ſome 
men of the moſt eminent learning in our times, who 
maintain, that Jon was emperor of the Abyſſinians, and 
thus prefer the Portugeſe opinion, though (ſays Mo- 
ſheim) deſtitute of authentic proofs and teſtimonies, to 
the other, though ſupported by the ſtrongeſt evidence, 
and the moſt unqueſtionable authorities. Moſh. Eccl. 
Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 361. 8vo. Eng. edit. | | 
We ſhall only add, that the death of Prefter John, and 
the total defeat of his ſucceſſor by Genghizkan, emqeror 
of the Tarters, gave an unhappy turn to the affairs of 
the Chriſtians in the northern parts of Aſia, towards the 
cloſe of the twelth century. From this period the 


Chriſtian cauſe loſt much of its authority and credit in 


the provinces that had been ruled by Preſter John and 
his ſucceſſor David, and continued to decline, till, at 
length, it ſunk entirely under the weight of oppreſſion ; 
and was ſucceeded in ſome places by the errors of Ma- 
homet, and in others by the ſuperſtitions of paganiſm. 


In this general account, however, we may except the | 


kingdom of Tangut, the chief reſidence of Prefier John, 
in which his poſterity, who perſevered in the profeſſion 
of Chriſtanity, maintained, for a long time, a certain 
ſort of tributary dominion, which exhibited, indeed, but 
a faint ſhadow of their former grandeur. | 
PRESTESSE, in the Manage, is uſed to denote the readi- 
neſs and diligence of a horſe in working a manege. 
PRESTIMONY, præſtimonia, in the Canon Law, a term 
about which authors are much divided. 
præſtatione quotidiana; and is, by ſome, defined a kind 


of benefice, ſerved by a ſingle prieſt : in which ſenſe, | 


preſtimony is the ſame with a preſbyrerian chapel. 
Others will have preſtimony to be the incumbency of a 
chapel, without any title, or collation ; ſuch as are moſt 


of thole in caſtles, where prayers or maſs are faid ; and 


which are mere oratories unendowed. Whence, allo, 
the term is applied, in the Romiſh church, to certain 
perpetual offices, beſtowed on canons, religious, or others, 


for the ſaying of maſſes, by way of augmentation of their 


lieings. | 
Others, again, will have preſtimony to be a leaſe, or con- 


ceſſion of any eccleſiaſtical fund, or revenue, belonging | 


to a monaſtery, to be enjoyed during life. 


Du Moulin makes preſtimony a profane benefice, which | 


however, has a perpetual title, and an eccleſiaſtical of- 

fice, with certain revenues attached to it; which the in- 
cumbent is allowed to fell, and which may be poſſcfled 
without tonſure: ſuch as the lay-churchwardens of No- 
tre-dame. He adds, that, in propriety, the canonries of 
chapels are benefices of this nature. 


Upon the whole the moſt probable opinion ſeems to be | 


this, that pre/iimony is a fund, or revenue appropriated 
by the founder for the ſubſiſtence of a prieſt, without 
being etected into any title or benefice, chapel, prebend, 
or priory 3 and which is not ſubject, either to the pope, 
or to the ordinary; but whereof the patron, and thoſe 
who have a right from him, are the collators, and nomi— 
nate, and confer, pleno jure. 9 8 
PRESTISSIMO, in the 1talian Mufic, intimates to perform 
extremely quick, haſtily, and with fary. 


PRESTO, in the 1talian Au/ic, is uſed to ſignify that the 


part it is joined to ſhould be performed gayly, faſt, and 


quick, yet not with rapidity. | | 
Non trop PRESTO or men PRESTO, in the Italian Muſic, 
ſignihes not too quick, or leſs than pre/to. | 
Piu PRESTO, in the 1taltan Mufic, is uſed to intimate that 


we ſhould ſing, or play the part to which it is annexed, | 


a little briſker and quicker than the preſto alone requires. 


When piu is added ro other words, as adagio, grave, vi- 


wvace, &c. it adds in like manner to the ſlowneſs, or 
- quickneſs, of the movements, reſpectively. 
PRESTO, PRESTO, in the Italian Muſic, the ſame with 
PRESTISSIMO. | 
PRESUMPTION, præſumptio, in Law, a ſuſpicion, or 
conjecture, founded on a veriſimilitude. 
Preſumption is of three ſorts. 1. Violent, which many 
times is allowed a full proof: as if one be killed in a 
houſe, and a man is ſeen to come out of the houſe with 
a bloody ſword, and no other perſon was at that time in 


the houſe ; this, though but a preſumption, is a proof. 


2. Probable, ariſing from ſuch circumitances as uſually 
attend the fact, which has its due weight. 3. Light, or 
temerarious, which is of no prevalency at all. 
In caſes of a charter, or feoffment, if all the witneſſes to 
the deed be dead, the violent preſumption, that ſtands for 
a proof, gives continual and quiet poſſeſhon. Stabit præ- 
ſumptio, donec probetur in contrarium, Coke on Lite. 
See CiRKCUM3TANTIAL evidence, and EVIDENCE. 
PerESUMPTION was alſo anciently uſed for INTRUSION, 
PRESUMPTION, preſumptio, in Rhetoric, the fame with 
PROLEPSIS. | 


It is derived a 


PRE 


[PRESUMPTIVE heir. See Hein. 


PRESUMPTIVE evidence of felony. See EvibExcx. 

PRETENCE, in Heraldry. See INESCUTCHEON, and 
EsCUTCHEON of pretence, | K 

PRETENSED, or PRETENDED ight, in Law, is where 
one is in poſſeſhon of lands and tenements, which an- 
other, who is out, claims and ſues for. Here the pre- 
tenſed right is in him who ſo claims, or ſues. | 

PRE TER, or PxeTERIT, preteritus, paſt, in Grammar, 
an inflexion of verbs, expreſſing the tenſe, or time 
paſſed. | N 
Preter, or preterit, is a general name, that comprehends 
all the inflexions correſponding to the ſeveral tenſes, or 

ſeveral circumſtances and relations of the time paſt ; all 
which, the Latins, &c. diſtinguiſh by particular inflexions, 
or terminations, of the verb; which make the proper no- 
tion of tenſes. See TEnsE. 1 
The modern languages, particularly the Engliſh, in lieu 
of different terminations of the verbs themſelves, have 
uſually recourſe to thoſe of their auxiliaries, and parii- 
ciples. | 
The preter, or paſt time, is ſubdivided, by grammarians, 
into preterimperfett ; as e. gr. I had, I thought; in the 
Latin, Habebam, cogitabam; in the French, Favois, je 
penfois : the preterper fett; as, I have had, I have thought ; 
habut, cogitavi; Jai eu, j'ai penſe; and preterpluperſe#, 
as, I had thought, I had had; habueram, cogitaveram; 
J'eus eu, jeus penſe. The Engliſh have properly but two 
cates, or kinds, of the preter tenſe ; viz. the preter time 
of the imperfect action; as, I was at ſupper then, but 
had not yet done it; and the preter time of the perfect 
action; as, I had then ſupped, and it was then done. The 
þreter tenfe is ofteneſt formed of the preſent tenſe, by 
adding ed; as I burned, | | | 
The French hare a particular cafe of the preterperfes; 
which F. Buffer calls the preterite /imple, in oppolition to 
the former, called the preterit. compoſite; others call it the 
preterit-indefinite, becauſe expreſſing a thing done inde- 
terminately ; as j'ecrivig her. This anſwers ts the a0- 
RISTUS of the Greeks; and, in the diſtinction of this 
from the common preterit, does one of the greateſt ni- 

\ ecties in the practice of the French language conſiſt. 

In the paſſive voice, the Latins, French, &c. have re- 
courſe to participles and auxiliaries, like the Engliſh, to 
form their preter tenſes ; as, { was loved, amatus eram, 

J etois aime, &. ; 

PRETERIT, proeteritus, in the Roman Furiſprudence. Ju- 
fans preteritus, is a child of whom the father has forgot 
to make mention in his teſtament; which renders it en- 
tirely null. | | | 

Exheredation of his ſon is allowed in a father, but never 
preterition. | 

PRETERITION, or PRETERMAHISs ION, in Rhetoric, a fi- 
gure whereby, in pretending to paſs over a thing un- 
touched, we make a ſummary mention thereof. 

I will not ſay he is valiant, he is learned, he is Juſt, &c. 


The moſt artful praiſes are thoſe given by way of preter i- 
tion. See RETICENCY. | | | 


| PRETERNA TURAL rains. See Rain. 


PRETEXT, or P&ETEeNCce, a colour, motive, or «cauſe, 
either real, or apparent, N | 

PRETEXTA, or PRETEXTa, among the Romans, was 
a long white gown, or toga, having a band, or border, 
of purple, at the bottom, © | | 
It was worn by children of quality till the age of puberty, 

i. e. by boys, till ſeventeen, at which time they laid it 
aſide, and reſumed the virile gown, Girls wore it till 
marriage. | 1 

It took its name prætexta, according to Godwyn, quod ei 
purpura prætexta erat, becauſe guarded about with put- 
ple ſilk. | | | 
'The pretexta, at firſt, was a robe of ſtate, or ceremony, 
worn only by the chief magiltrates, and the prieſts, nor 
was it lawful for ſuch who wore this gown to be arraign- 
ed, or ſentence to paſs againſt them, till it was pulled off. 
In continuance of time, it was permitted to noblemen's 
children; and at length, even to all Roman children iu 
| wr Op 2 ELITE | 

PRETIUM fepulthri, in old Laws Books, & e. thoſe goods 
accruing to the church wherein a corpſe is buried. 
In the Iriſh Canons, lib. xix. cap. 6. it is ordered, that 
along with every body that is buried, there go his cow, 
horſe, apparel, and the furniture of his bed; none of 
which may be diſpoſed of otherwiſe than for the pay- 
ment of debts, &c. as being familiars and domeltics of 
the deceaſed. : 

PRETOR, PrzTos, an eminent magiſtrate, or miniſter . 
of juſtice, in ancient Rome: accordingly we often find 
a balance on the medals of the pretors. | 
The title of pretor is derived a prætundo, or, preſſe, de- 
noting the ſuperiority of his juriſdiction. | 


| ln the firſt ages of the commonwealth, all the great ma- 


giſtrates 


PRE TORIUM. pretorium, among the Romans, the place, 
hall, or court, wherein the pretor of a province lived, | 


PRE 


iſtrates were ſtyled pretors ; afterwards, the title was be. 
Rowed on all the principal officers of the army : at laſt, 
pretor became reſtrained to a particular magiſtrate, 

About the year of Rome 385, the people ſoliciting to 
have one of the conſuls always choſen from among them- 
felves, the ſenators granted it, on condition, that a new 


magiſtracy ſhoukl be erected, to be filled wholly from 


among the patricians : ſuch was the origin of the preture, 
prætura; which, Livy obſerves, was firſt diſcharged by | 
Spurius Furius Camillns, in the year of Rome 387; and 
whoſe office was to look to the adminiſtration of juſtice 
and equity between man and man; much in quality of 
2 lord chief juſtice, ot lord chancellor, or rather both 
in one. | 
But buſineſs increaſing, in proportion as the empire was | 
inlarged, a ſecond pretor was created, A, U. C. 510. to 
take cognizance of the aſfairs of ſoteigners reſiding at 
Rome : upon which the former was diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of prætor urbanus, or major; and the latter, by that 
of pretor preregrinus, or minor. g | 
In the year 526 o! Rome, when Sicily and Sardinia were 
reduced into Roman provinces, two more pretors were 
created to afift the conſuls in the government of the pro- 
vinces; and as many more upon the entire conqueſt of 
Spain, A. U. C. 556.  Sylla, in the year of the city 672, 
inereaſed the number to eight; Julius Czſar, in the year 
707, augmented them firſt to ten, and then to ſixteen | 
under the reign of Ayguſtus there were firll ten pretors, 
and afterwards ſixteen; two whereof were called prætores 
tereales, as being charged with the providing of corn and 


grain; to which number Claudius added two others, viz. | 


pretores fidet commiſſurii. In the Code, lib. i. tit. 39. 
we find a law of the emperors Valentinian and Marcian, 
which reduces the pretors to three. _ 5 
In the time of juſtinian, the office of pretor was entirely 
aboliſhed, : | | | 4 
The office of the pretor, or prætor urbanus, was to ren- 
der juſtice in the city: he had a power to interpret the 
laws, to ſupply and reform them; and even to make new 
ones, when the public good required. See Civit /aw. | 
In the Inſtitutes, the edicts of the pretors are called jus 
koncrarium; whence it ſhould ſeem, they had only the 
force of laws out of reſpect to that eminent magiſtrate ; 
the buſinefs of the pretor being rather to look to the ob- 


ſervation of the old laws than to make new ones. See | 


Epicr. . | 
Some are of opinion, he had not the jus gladii, the power 
of the ſword; the copnizanceof criminal matters being 
the ſpecial province of the REC of Rome, 


But others are of another ſentiment. In the general, it | 


is very diſſicult to fix preciſely how far his power extend. 
When he walked, he was preceeded by fix lictors: and 
was clothed with the robe called pretexta: he fat in a 
CURULE chair; his tribunal was elevated in ſorm of a ſe- 
micircte ; and he hore a ſpear and ſword. | 


| His authority. Jike that of the other magiſtrates, was very | 


much weakened and reduced under the emperors. In the 
Digeſt and Code is a title de officio pretoris. | 


Paro was alſo a title among tne Romans, given the go-| 


vernor of a province, who had ferved the othce of prætor. 


Whence provinces governed by pretors, or reſtrained to 


thoſe who had diſcharged that olſice, were called pretorian 
provinces. | | N | 


PKETORIAN grards, RR TONI cobortes, were the ſol- | 


diers of the emperor's guard; ſo called, as ſome imagine, 
from their place or ſtation in the palace or court called 
retorium. | NS . 


heir in ditution is owing to Scipio Africanus, who firſt | 
_ eſtabliſhed a company of the braveſt men in his army, | 


ſelected for the purpoſe, to be his guard, and never to 
ſtir from his fide in battle. e 
Their number was at length increaſed, as Dion tells us, 
to ten thoufand. Vhey were commanded by an officer 
created by Auguſtus, called prefeaus pretorii, See PRE- 
FECT, | 


and wherein that magiltrate ſat to adminilter jultice to the 
people. | 7” 
There were of theſe pretoriums in all the cities of the 
Roman empire. The Scripture mentions that of Jeru- 
falem under the name of judgment-hall; and there are 

ſtill ſome remains of one at Nitmes, in Languedoc. 

PRtTORIUM was allo the tent or pavilion of the general 
of the Roman army: wherein councils of war, &c, were 
held. 5 | 
From the time of Auguſtus, the emperor's tent in the 
camp was diſtinguiſhed by the title of pretorium Augu/- 
tale. 8 | 

PaEToRtUM was alſo a place in Rome where the pretorian 
| woods were lodged. 


ome will have the pretorium to be properly the tribunal | 


— 


PRI 


of the præſectus prætorii, or an auditory deſtined for the 


FECT, 


ans; and from this place called pretorium, they will 
have the guards to have been denominated pr @toriani, 
beczuſe aſſembled here for the emperor's ſafety. _ 
Others will not allow the pretorium to be any tribunal, 
or ſeat of juſtice, but merely the imperial guard-houſe. 
Perizonius has an expreſs diſſertation to prove, that the 
pretorium was no court of juſtice in St. Paul's time; 
but the camp or place where the pretorian guards were 
quartered, | 5 235 
He adds, that the name pretorium was not given to places 
where juſtice was adminiſtered till a long time after; when 
the office of the præſedtu prætorii was converted into a 
civil function. | 8 
PREVARICATION, PR VANIcA Trio, in the Civil Low, 
is when the informer colludes with the defendant, and 
ſo makes only a feigned proſecutionmn. 
Sylvius, in bis comments on Cicero, pro Cluentio, gives 
us the difference between the three terms, Calumniari, 
prævaricari, and tergiver ſari. He, who in his accuſation 
forges faults which were never committed, is ſaid calum- 


add reaſons in behalf of his client, or not anſwer the ob- 
jection of his adverſary when he is able, is ſaid præva- 
ricari : and he, who deſills from his accuſation, and lets 
the ſuit drop, tergiverſari. | 1 
PREVARICATION, in our Law is when a man, falſly 
and deceitfully, ſeems to undertake a thing, with inten- 
tion that he may deſtroy it; e. gr. where a lawyer pleads 
booty, or acts by colluſion, &c. eo HOY 


in the exerciſe of a public office, or of a commiſſion 
given by a private perſon. | „ 
PREVARICATOR, PRRVARICATOR, in the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, is a maſter of arts, choſen at a commence- 
ment, to make an ingenious ſatirical ſpeech, reflecting 
on the miſdemeanors of the principal members. See 
| TERRA filius. | | ; 
PREVEN'TER, on Board a Ship of War, denotes an ad- 
ditional rope, employed at times ro ſupport any other, 
when the latter ſuffers an unuſual ſtrain, particularly in 
a ſtrong gale of wind: as the preventer-brace, which is a 
temporary brace, fixed occaſionally to ſuccour the main 


are applied in the ſame manner to ſerve the ſame pur- 
poſes. 5 | we 2 
PREVENTION, PRRVENTIO, in the Canon, &c. Law, 
the right which a ſuperior perſon or officer has to lay hold 


to whom otherwiſe it more immediately belongs. 
The word is chieſly uſed in ſpeaking of the pope's pre- 
venting the ordinary collators; and of the royal judges 
preventing {ubaltern ones | 
'The Roman canoniſts maintain, that the pope, who is 
the ſource of all juriſdiction, has not tranſmitted it pri- 
vatively to the ordinary collators; but that he may ſtill 
not only collate concurrently with them, but he alſo may 
prevent them by uſing his original power as head of the 
church. = i | | 
Theſe preventions are grown odious in ſeveral countries, 
where they do not now obtain without many modifications 
and reſtriftions z and the civil power in France always 
judges in favour of the ordinary collators. 5 


trons; but by the concordat he has reſerved to himſelf 
the right of conferring elective beneſices by prevention, 
and even cathedral and collegiate dignities. 
If the proviſions of the pope, and collations of the or- 
dinary, bear date, on the ſame day, the ultramontane 
canonilts give the preference to the pope ; the French to 
the ordinary. | | 
The cardinals have à particular indulgence not to be pre- 
vented by the pope within ſix months. See EXPRCTa- 
TIVE graces, and PROVISIONS by prevention. 

PRIAPE de mer, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 


nus, called alſo, by ſome authors of that nation, the 
arroſoir. n eee | 8 


It is an oblong and thick ſhell of this kind, with a large 


holes, ſo as at once to reſemble, in ſome ſort, the glans 
of the penis, and the head of a common gardenei's wa- 
tering pot. This ſpecies is found at Amboyua. 


epigrams, and other pieces, compoſed on the god Pria» 
pus; whereof we have many inſtances in the Greek Ca- 
talecta. See PRiapvs. - | 


PRIAPETA, in Botany, ae by John Bauhine and 
| TN va: 


Vol., III. No 283. 


rendering of juſtice in the emperor's palace, See PaE- 


This they argue from St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Philippi- 


niari: he who undectakes one's ſuit, and either will not 


PREVARICATION is alſo uſed for a ſecret abuſe committed 


or fore-yard of a ſhip, when it is charged with a greater 
effort than uſual. Preventer-{hrouds and preventer-ſtays 


- - — 
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of, claim, or tranſact, an affair, prior to an inferior one, 


e pope has no prevention to the prejudice of lay-pa- 


French to a peculiar ſpecies of canalis, or tubulus mari- 
head, which is pierced through with a great number of 


PRIAPEIA, in Poetry, a name given to certain obſcene 
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fome other authors, to the ſmall ſpecies of tobacco called | 
by Mr. Tournefort and others, Nicotiana minor. X 
| PRIAPISM, ITgianoues, in Medicine, a continual and 
painful erection or tenſion of the vitile member. 
| e term is derived from Priapus, a heathen god, whom 


the poets and painters repreſent in a ſtate of erection. 
As ſatyts are uſvally painted after the ſame manner, the 
diſeaſe is alſo called ſatyriaſis, or ſatyriaſmus, | 
Some, however, diſtinguiſh between the /atyriafis and 


priapiſmus, in that the latter is without any effuſion, or 


deſire of coition ; but the former attended with both. 


The immediate cauſe of a priapiſm is the heat, pungency, | 


or acrimony of the ſemen, accompanied with a convulſion 
of the muſcles of the part, which, compreſſing the veins 
and cavernous bodies, prevent the return of the blood. 

The more remote cauſes are too hot, ſharp, ſtimulating 
foods ; cantharides are alſo found to produce the ſame 


eſſect, but with much more violence. There are in- 
ſtances of people, eſpecially old men, who, making ule | 
of cantharides to enable them to ſatisfy their paſſions the 
better, have been ſeized with a priapiſm, which has been | 


followed with univerſal convulſions, and even death. 
With regard to the priapiſm, chordee, and other diſtor- 

tions of the penis, in the venereal diſeaſe, their treat- 

ment is the ſame with that of the GONORRHOEA. When 


they prove very troubleſome, the patient may take a few | 
drops of laudanum at night, eſpecially after the operation | 


of a purgative through the day. 


PRIAPOLITHUS, a name given by ſome authors to a 


ſtone found about Caſtro in Italy, which very aptly re- 


ſembles the figure of the human penis. | 
PRIAPUS, Npiazeg, a term ſometimes applied to the geni- 
tal parts of men; viz. the penis, and teſtes. | 
The name took its rife from Priapus, a fabulous deity, 
particularly adored at Lampſacus, the place of his birth; 
who, for the extraordinary ſize of his parts, was exceed- 
_ ingly fevered by the women; inſomuch that the Scrip- 
ture ſeems to tell us, king Aſa dethroned his mother 
Maachab, becauſe ſhe had conſecrated a grove to Priapus, 
and preſided at his ſacrifices. _ 
The Roman poets in genera 
Priapus as a ridiculous den and are all ready enough, 
either to deſpiſe or abuſe him. Hor. lib. 1. ſat. 8. v. 3. 
PRICE, pretium, the value of a thing. See VALUE. 


Price, current, in Commerce, a weekly account of the cur- | 


rent value of moſt commodities. | | 
PRICK madam, in Botany, the name of a ſpecies of HousE- 
By  - - | = 
PRICK or queen poſt, in Building. See PosT, 
Prick, or PINCH, in the Manege, is to give a 
tle touch of the ſpur, without clapping them hard to him. 
Jo prick or pinch, is an aid; but to appuyer, or bear hard 
With a ſpur, is correction. See PINCHING. 
Pick timber, or wood, in Botany. See SPINDLE tree, 
PRICKET, among Sportſmen. See SPITTER. 9 
PRICKING of a 22 foot, in the Manege, is the hurt re- 
ceived by a nail driven too far in the foot, ſo as to reach 
the quick, or preſs the vein in the horſe's foot, when he 
. | 
PrtckiNG the chart, is the art of tracing a ſhip's courſe | 
upon a marine chart, by the help of a ſcale and com- 
paſſes, ſo as to diſcover its preſent ſituation. | 
PR1CKiNG the /ails, is the art of ſtitching two cloths of a 


ſail together, along the ſpace comprehended between the | 


two edges, or ſelvages, that overlay each other, Or, it 
is the ſowing a middle-ſeam between the two ſeams which 


ate employed to unite every cloth of a ſail to the next 


| adjoining. | | 
& PRICKLE back, in Ichibyolagy, a ſmall fiſh, fo called from 
the pric#les on its ſides and back. Vaſt numbers of theſe 


little fiſh are to be found in almoſt all freſh waters, where-| 


ever it is poſſible for fiſh to live, as Mr. Arderon informs 
us, Phil. Tranſ. N? 428. ſect. 15. who gives us ſome ac- 

count of theſe creatures. They are very deſtructive to 
the ſpawn of all ſorts of fiſh ; and they themſelves are 
tormented to death by a kind of louſe of an oval figure, | 
with eight legs and a very tranſparent body. This louſe 

has little fins always in motion, whether it be ſwimming 

about or fixed on the fiſh. See STICKLE-back. — 

TRIDE of the Jlis, a name given by Dr. Plot to the com- 
mon LAM ERN, from its being found very plentifully 
and very delicate in that river. 

Px1De gavel, a cuſtom in the manor of Rodely in the 

county of Gouceſter : by which to this day a rent is 

paid to the lord, by certain tenants, in duty and acknow- 
ledgment to him for their liberty and privilege of fiſhing 
for lampreys or lamprids in che river Severn. 

PRIER age. Sce Ax. 

PriER aid. See Ald. | . 

PRIEST, Jacerdes, a perſon ſet apart for the performance of 
. Tacrifice, and other offices and ceremonies of religion. 


1 ſeem to have looked on | 


horſe a gen- 


their prigſſs ; pries of Mars, of Bacchus 
of Iſis; and ſome of them their prieſte 
| TIFERX, &c., | 
The Jews had three orders, viz. prieſſi, Levitts 
NETHIN IMS, who ſerved in the temple; 
the high-prie// was chief. i 
The title JD, cabanim, or prie/ts, is applied in geri. 
ture to the officers of ſtate as well as to the minilters of 
the ſanQuary ; though more commonly to the latter, who 
offered ſacrifices, and other ways officiated in the ahi 
worſhip. The true reafon of the different application 
of the word ſeems to be, that in the primary ſenſe it 
imports thoſe that miniſter to a king; and, therefore 
God had taken upon himſelf the character of the k 
of Iſrael, he had his cobanim as well as earthly mo 
or ſuch as attended on his ſpecial preſence in t 
tuary, and miniſtered in the facred ſervice, | 
When _— W conſtitution was ſettled, the public ſa 
cerdotal office was allotted to Aaron and his fons, and en. 
tailed on their poſterity: and it was made a capital crime 
for any beſides them to officiate, as pris, in the more 
ſolemn acts of offering ſacrifices, burning inceoſe, and 
bleſſing the people. The Jewiſh pric/ts were conſecrated 
to their office by waſhing, unction, enrobing them with 
the ſacerdotal veſtments, and offering certain ſacrifices 
5 in the book of Exodus, chap. xxix. _ 
The inferior prieſts were divided, in the time of David. 
into twenty-four companies, who were to ſerve in rota- 
tion, each company by itſelf, for a week. The order in 
which the ſeveral courſes were to ſerve was determined 
by lot; and each courſe was in all ſucceeding ages called 
by the name of its chief at the time of its firſt diviſion, 
The Mahometans have their prie/ts called /cheik and mufti; 
and the Indians and Chineſe their bramins and bonzas. 
See MurFT1, and BRACHMAN. | 
PRIEST, PRESBYTER, in the Chriſtian Church, is a perſon _ 
inveſted with holy orders; in virtue whereof he has a 
power to preach, pray, adminiſter the ſacraments, &c. 
and, in the Romiſh church alſo, to bleſs, abſolve, &c. 
my the canons, can. 34. a man muſt be twenty-four years 
of age before he be admitted to the prieſthood; ancient- 
ly thirty years were required. | 


of Hercules, 
ſſes. See Pox. 


7 and 
over whom 


48 
6 king 
narchs, 
he ſanc- 


And by 13 Eliz. cap. 12. none ſhall be made miniſter, 


i. e. pri, being under the age of four and twenty years; 
and in this caſe, there is no diſpenſation, as there is in 
that of a DEACON: and unleſs he firſt bring to the biſhop 
of the dioceſe a teſtimonial both of his honeſt life, and 
of his profeſſing the doQtrine expreſſed in the thirty-nine 
articles: nor unleſs he be able to anſwer, and render to 
the ordinary an account of his faith in Latin, according 
to the ſaid articles, or have ſpecial gift or ability to be a 
preacher. And by the canon juſt cited, it is required, 
that he ſhall have taken ſome degree of ſchool in either 
of the two univerſities, or, at leaſt, be able to give an 
account of his faith in Latin, according to the thirty- 
nine articles; and alſo that he exhibit letters teſtimonial 
of his good life and converſation, under the ſeal of ſome 
college of Cambridge or Oxford, where before he re- 
mained, or of three or four grave miniſters, together 
with the ſubſcription and teſtimony of other credible ' 
perſons, who have known his life and behaviour for the 
ſpace of three years next before. Nor ſhall any biſhop 
admit any perſon into ſacred orders, which is not of his 
own dioceſe, except he be either of one of the univerſi- 
ties of this realm, or except he ſhall bring letters diſ- 
miſſory from the biſhop of whoſe dioceſe he 1s. 
For other requilites, ſee DEacon, For the form of or- 
dination, fee ORDINAT1ON. | | 
The holy Scripture makes no diſtinQtion between the 
title of prieſt, preſbyter, and that of b1/hop, epiſcopus ; and 
does not give any ſuperiority to the one over the other. 
Blondel, therefore, and Salmaſius maintain with goos 
reaſon, that, in the primitive church the pri-, governed 
with perfect equality, and without any other pre- eminence 
beſide that of age. | f 
Yet ſome of the primitive writers ſpeak of nothing but 
epiſcopacy; and frequently in ſuch terme, as if they eſteem- 
ed it of apoſtolical inſtitution, Sce Bistor, ORDI&SA- 
T1ON, and PRESBYTER. — — 
As, in the ancient church, the deacons had the manage 
ment and adminiſtration of the revenues of the church, 
their authority grew apace; and, in a little time, they 
were got above the prie/!s. St. Jerom uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to prove, that deacons were originally inferior 
to prieſis; and the council of Nice decided the queſtion 
in favour of the latter. See DEAcoN. 
Indeed, an order of deacons having been inſtituted wich- 
out any other fundlion than to aſſiſt the proeft at the al- 
tar; theſe have made no diſficulty of owning the ſupe- 
riority of the priefts. | | | 
Add to this, that the order of a deacon being now be- 


þ 


© Thus the falſe gods and goddefſes of the heathegs had 
i | 


come neceſſary to artive at that of a prieſt, there is no 
| room 


room to diſpute the precedency ; but the deacons, who 
had retained their function, had the diſpoſal of the reve- 
nues, and paid the prze/ts their penſions, ſtill maintained 
the ſuperiority, Upon which the ſixth counſel in Trullo 
pronounced once more on the diſpute, and gave the pre- 
. eminence to the prieſis. | | 
In the general acceptation of the word, prieſis are any | 
miniſters of a church; but in our law this word is par- 


ticulacly uſed for miniſters of the church of Rome. For 


the laws againſt popiſh pries. ſee Paxisrts, 

PRIEST, orch, See ARCH-priefl, ' 

PRIEST, cardinal. See CARDINAL, 

PRIESTS, college of. See Pov TI IcAL College, 

PRIEST, high. See PoNTiIrExX, 

PRrIsT, regular. See REGULAR, 

PRIEST of the Oratory. See ORaToRY. 

PriesT's cap, in Fortification. See BONNET A pretre 

PRTEST's pintle, in Botany. See WARE Robin. 

PRIMA naturalia, in Phyſics, atoms, or the firſt particles 
whereof natural bodies are primarily compoſed; called 


alſo minima naturalia, which ſee; ſee alſo ParTiICLE, 
and ATom. | | 


PRIMA tria, in Chemiſlry, See Tra. | 

PrIMA, or primariæ preces, in Law. See PRECEs. | 

PrIMA vie, in Medicine, the firſt paſſages of the chyle; 
including the œſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, and their 
appendices. See CHYLE and V1z. 

PRIMAGE, a duty at the water-ſide, appointed by a ſta- 
tute of Henry VIII. to be paid to the maſter and mariners 
of the ſhip, by the merchants whoſe goods are loaded or 
unloaded, 5 5 KL 
It is paid to the maſter for the uſe of his cables and ropes, 
in moving the goods; and to the mariners for their ſer- | 

vice and aſſiſtance. „ ; 
This is different in different places; in ſome 124. per 
ton; in others, a penny per pound; in others ſix pence 
per bale or pack. See DuTy, and Cus ro. 

PRIMARY planet, a planet which revolves round the ſun 

as 2 centre. | | 8 
Such are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Venus, and 


Mercury; thus called in oppoſition to ſecondary planets, | 


or ſatellites. See PLANET. | | 
PRIMARY affedions, collateral points, dials, mation, place, 
and qualities. See the ſubſtantives. Se | | 
PRIMATE, PIM As, an archbilhop, inveſted with a juriſ- 
_ dition over ſeveral archbiſhops, or biſhops. _ | 
Father Sirmond derives the origin of primates hence: 
that the large provinces have been divided and ſubdi- 
vided by the emperors; the firſt diviſions were called 
firſts; others ſeconds; others, thirds, &c. and the title 
primate given to the metropolitan, i. e. to the biſhop of 
the city which was the capital of the province, before the 
_ divifion was made. | . 
This metropolitan primate had ſome juriſdiction over the 
biſhops of the inferior provinces; and was alſo called 
patriarch. | 5 | 
he term primate is Latin, and ſignifies the firſt, or pre- 
fident of a ſociety: the Greek word corteſponding to it, 
is e exarch. 3 | 
Thoſe who are advocates for a ſtrict eceleſiaſtic hierarchy, 
maintain a primate to be a dignitary who has ſeveral me- 
tropolitans under him; as a patriarch has ſeveral pri. 
mates. Yet it is pretty evident from hiſtory, that pri- 


mates were, at firſt, confounded with patriachs: thus |. 


Socrates, enumerating ten patriarchs, does. not make 
any diſtinction thereof from primates. | 


In Africa, after the diſtinction was made, the primates 
were not at all ſubject to the patriarch: thus the biſhop 


of Carthage, who was primate, paid no obedience to the 


biſhop of Alexandria, who was patriarch. 
Nor, to be a Laren, was it neceſſary to have metropo- 
litans for ſuffragans : each province of Africa, except 
thoſe which compoſed the dioceſe of Alexandria, had its 
primate ; this quality being given to age. | 
In France the ſubdiviſion of provinces gave occaſion to 
the erection of primates : thus Aquitaine, e. gr. being 
divided into two provinces, the archbiſhop of Bourges be- 
came primate of the Aquitaines, becauſe Bourges was the 
capital of the firſt. eee 955 
Thus alſo, the diviſion of England into two provinces, 
Canterbury and York, in 1152, gave occaſion to the in- 
troduQtion of primacies among us; Canterbury, which 
| was the metropolis before, thence. giving the title of 
rimate of all England to its prelate, though the archbiſh 
of York till claims that of primate of England. And, 
accordingly, the firſt has ſome juriſdiction over all Eng- 
land, relating to adminiſtrations, &c. which the latter 
has only within his own province. 


Pxr1MATES; in the Linnzn ſyſtem of Zoology, the firſt or-| 


der of animals belonging to the claſs of mammalia: the 
characters of which are that they are furniſhed with 


that they have two pecköral teats. To this order pertairi 
four genera, viz, homo or man, /imia or. ape; lemur or 
maucuaco, and weſpert:l;o or bat. | e AER, 
PRIME, primus, the ſirſt in order, degree; or dignity, 
among ſeveral things of the ſame or like kind. | 
Thus we ſay, prime miniſter, prime mover, prime cat, &c. 
See MiniSTER, MogfLzE, &c. | 
PRIME, or PRimE minute, in Geometry, denotes the fixtieth 
part of a DEGREE. 5 
PRIME is ſometimes alſo uſed for a tenth part of an unit; 
See DECIMAL. | 
In weights, it is uſed for the twenty-fourth part of a 
_ GRAIN, OS: 


[Prime number, in Arithmetic, à number which can only 


be meaſured by unity; or whereof one is the only aliquoc 
part; ſuch are 5, 7, 11, 13, &c. 

Prime numbers inter ſe, among themſelves; are thoſe 
which have no common meaſure beſides unity; thus 12 
and 19 are prime numbers inter ſe. 

PRIME figure, in Geometry, is that which cannot be divid- 
ed into any other figures other more ſimple than itſelf, 
Such is a triange among planes; and the pyramids in 
ſolids. For all planes are made of the firſt, aud all bo- 
dies of ſolids are compounded of the ſecond. 

PRIME vertical. See VERTICAL. | 


PRIME verticals, in Dialing, or PRiME vertical dials, ate 


thoſe projected on the plane of the prime vertical circle, 
or on planes parallel to it, Ek EN 
Theſe are what we likewiſe call direct, ere, north, or 
ſouth dials. But ſince every plane bath that pole raiſed 
or depreſſed thereon, which lies open to it, therefore 
this plane (if a direct ſouth) hath the ſouth" pole elevated; 


complement of the Jatitude of the place, will point down- 
wards, Wherefore to find the hour's diſtance from the 
meridian upon this plane, the proportion is as the radius 
is to the fine of the ſtyle's height, or co-latitude, ſo is 
the tangent of the hour, or angle at the pole, to the tan- 
gent of the ſeveral hours diſtant from the meridian. 
By this canon, the hours requiſite for the plane, as alſo 
the half-bours, quarters, &c. being calculated and ſet in 
a table; the dial is deſcribed after the ſame manner, as 
the horizontal dial. North direct erect dials are but the 


with it; therefore it is no more but turning the ſouth 
dial upſide down, and leaving out the ſuperſiuous hours 
between 5 and 7, and 4 and 8, and the north dial is made. 
Only note, that the ſtyle mult point upwards to the north 
pole. See DI AL. 1 | 
PRIME of the mon is the new moon at her firſt appearance, 


for about three days after her change. See Golden Ny - 
BER, 3 | 


| PRIME is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church, for the firſt of 


the canonical HOURs, ſucceeding to LAUDS. 


which is that the body is in, immediately after drawing 
the ſword ; being fitteſt to menace and terrify the ene- 


to the eye than in any the other guards. | 
PRIME, or PRIMING of @ gun. See PRIMING, 
PRIMER fine, in Law. See PRR FINE. | 
PRIMER /eifin, in Law, PRIMA ſefſina, or the firſt ſeijin 


firſt poſſeſſion of all lands and tenements held of him in 
chief, whereof his tenant died ſcifed in fee; and con- 


ſued, which ſuit being commonly withia a year and dav 
next after the death of the tenant, thetefore the king 
uſed to take at an average the firſt fruits, that is to ſay, 
one year's profit of the land, And this afterwards gave 
a handle to the popes, who claimed to be feudal lords of 
the church, to claim in like manner from every clergyman 


of PRIMITLE, or firſt fruits. | | 
Theſe payments were only due, if the heir was of full 
age; but if he was under the age of twenty-one, being 
a male, or fourteen, being a female, the lord was intitled 
to the wardſhip of the heir, and was called the 6VAr= 
'DIAN in chivalry. 6 ED. 1 


But all charges ariſing by primer ſeiſin, are annulled by 

ſtat. 12 Car. II. | | 

PRIMICERIVUS, in Antiquity, the firſt or chief perſon in 
any office or dignity. 
In this ſenſe the word occurs frequently in the code, 
and even in our old Engliſh Laws: though it is there alſo 
9 uſed for a nobleman; as primicerius totiug 
Anglie. 
The Romans had great variety of primicerii, both in tha 
church and the emperor's court; a grimicerius of the em- 
preſi, primicerius Auguſialis, primicerius of the 
primicerii of the legions, of the court, of the 


» of 


fore-teeth, or eutting · teeth, four above and parallel; and 


| the palace, &Cc, 
The 


and, conſequently, the ſtyle, whoſe height muſt be the 


backſide of the ſouth, becaufe lying in che ſame azimuth 


PRIME, in Forcing, is the firſt and chief of the guards; 


my, by reaſon the point of the ſword is held higher up 


a branch of the king's prerogative, whereby he had. the 


ſequently the rents and profits thereof, till livery was 


in England the firſt year's profits of his benetice, by way 


rdarzgte, 
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The tcclefiaſical primicerius, Du-Cange obſetves, 
ſame with the chantor among vs. 3 
In the church of Metz, the primicerius is the firſt digni- 
tary of the dioceſe, and preſid*s at aſſemblies of the cler- 
gy, in prejudice of the biſhop. | 
At Venice the dean of the etch of St. Mark is called 
primoci rio, or primicerius: he is independent of the pa- 
triarch of Venice, and enjoys epiſcopal privileges 
PRIMING, or PRI NE of a gun, is the gun-powder put into 
the pan of ſmall arms, and into the vent of cannon, near 
+ the opening of the touch-hole, in order to hre the piece. 
The priming is the laſt thing done in charging. See 
CHASOCE | 
For pieces of, ordnance, they have a pointed iron-rod to 
| pierce the cartridge erk the tauch- hole, called the 
primer, or priming- tren and it ſerves to diſcover whether 
the powder contained therein is thoroughly dry, and fit 
for immediate ſervice, | 
PRIMIN OG, among Painters, ſigniſies the laying on of the 
firſt colour. | Rs | 
PrIMING, in Japan Vork. See JaPANNING. 


in Antiquity, were properly ſuch as had formerly borne 


| the office of primipilys, or firſt centurion of a legion, to 


whom was entruſted the care of the banner. 


Some will alſo have primip»larii to have been a _deno- | 
mination given to the ſoldiers of the firſt cohort of a 


5 legion. 1 


The primipilarii had conſiderable advantages; one of the 


chief was, that moſt of the ſoldiers who died in the cam- 
paign, left them their heirs. 


 PRIMIPILUS, or Px1moP1LUs, or PRIMITPILI centurio, in | 


Antiquity, the CENTURION of the firſt cohort of a legion, 
- who had charge of the Roman eagle. | 


PRIMITIXE, the Fe fruits gathered of the earth; whereof | 


the ancients made preſents to the gods. 
In Leviticus, the primitze of all fruits are enjoined to be 
offered to God, | 


In our law, the primitiæ are one year's profits, after avoid- 
g's books. 


ance, of every ſpiritual living, as rated in the kin 
See PRIMER ein, and FIRST frutts. 
PRIMITIVE, in Grammar, a root; or a word in a lan- 
guage, which is neither derived from any other languege, 
- nor compounded from an | 
' Root, Worp, &c. - 3 
Thus God is a primitive; Godly, a derivative; God. lige, 
- compound. : > 
PRIMITIVE, in Arithmetic. See PRIME and NUMBER, 
PRIMO, in the Italian Mufic, is often abridged thus, Po. 


or Jo. and added to other words, as, primo conto, the firſt 


+ treble; alto primo, the firſt counter tenor: tenore primo, 
- the firſt tenor; bao 


the firſt baſſoon 3 choro primo, the firſt chorus, 8&c. 


PIO beneficio eccl:finſtico habendo, in Law, a writ direct- 


ed from the king to the lord chancellor, appointing him 


to beſtow the benefice that ſhall firſt fall in the king's 


gift, above or under ſuch a 
See BENEFICE. | | 
Propofitio de PRIMO adjacente. See PROFOSITION. 
PRIMOGENTIUVURE, primogenitura, the right of firſt- 

born, or eldeſt ſon or child, | 

The right of primogeniture ſeems to be an unjuſt preroga- 

tive, and contrary to natural right : for ſince it is birth 

alone that gives children a title to the paternal ſucceſſion, 
the chance of 7rimgenture ſhovld not throw an inequa- 

Itty among them. V | 

Accordingly, the right of primogeniture, which calls the 
elder born to the crown, preferably to the others, was 
not introduced into France till very late; it was unknown 
to the firſt race of kings: and even to the ſecond, 


The four ſons of Clovis ſhared the kingdom equally | 


among themſelves; and Leouis le Debonnaire did the 
| ſame: it was not till the race of Hugh Capet, that the 


prerogative of ſucceſſion to the crown was appropriated | 


to the firſt- born. Ng + 
By the ancient cuſtom of 
in ſome parts of our iſland, primogeniture is of no account; 
- - the paternal eſtate being equally ſhared by all the ſons. 
PRIMOPILUS. See PRIMuIPILus. 


PRIMORES, in Ornithology, denote the quil- feathers | 


which ſpring from che firſt bones of the wings, and are 
ten in number. 

PRIMROSE, primula, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia Claſs, Its characters are theſe; the flower hath 
à tubulous empalement of one leaf, ending in five acute 


points; it bath one petal, with a cylindrical tube, which | 


ſpreads open above, where it is cut into five heart-ſhaped 
ſegments; it has five ſhort ſtamina, ſituated in the neck 
. af. the petal, terminated by erect acute · pointed ſummits, 
and a globular germen, fupporting a flender ſtyle, crown- 
ed by a globular ſtigma; the germen afterwards turns to 
an oblong capſule, with one cell, opening at the top, 


T 


* 


Was the 


y other words of the ſame. See 


primo, the firſt baſs; tte primo, 


value, upon this or that clerk. | 


GAVEL-KIND, till preſerved | * 


PRI 


; billed with ſciall angular ſeeds. Miller enumerates four 
and Linnzus fix ſpecies. 4 3 

The common primreſe grows wild in the woods, and 

other ſhady places in moſt parts of England, from whence 


their roots may be eaſily tranſplanted into the paiden | 
where, if they are placed under hedges and in ſhauy 
walks, they make a beaytiful appearance early in the 
ſpring, when few other plants are in flower. 
This plant is ſo well known as to need no deſcription ; the 
flowers and roots are tiſed in medicine ; the flowers are 
weaker, and much leis agreeable in ſmell than thoſe of 
the cowſlip; the leaves and roots partake in ſome degree 
of the nature of thoſe of the 4ſt um, acting as ſtrong 
errhines or ſternutatories, when ſnuffed up the noſe, and 
as emetics (at leaſt the roots), when taken internally. 
There ate ſeveral varieties of this, which have been aàcei- 
_dentally obtained, as the common primroſe with double 
flowers; the red pi imroſe with ſingle and aouble flowers; 
theſe have but one flower upon a toot- ſta K; and the pa- 
per- white primroſe with ſingle and double flowers. 


| The ſecond fort is the cowſlip, or paigle, or paralyſis of 
PRIMIPILARII, or PntmoPrL akin, or PRIMIPILARES. | 


the ſhops. This grows naturally in meadows and moiſt 
paſtures in many parts of England. 'The flowers of this 
ſort grow in bunches on the top of the foot-ſtalk, and io 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the former; the flowers 
which have a moderately ſtrong pleaſant ſmell, and a ſome- 
what roughiſh bitteriſh taſte, both which they impart, to- 
gether with a yellow tinCture, to watery and ſpirituous 
menſtrua, are much uſed in medicine, and ſometimes the 
leaves. Vinous liquors impregnated with the flavour of 
the flower by maceration, or fermentation, and ſtrong in- 
fuſions of them drank as tea, are ſuppoſed to be mildly 
corroborant, antiſpaſmodic, and anodyne. An'infufion 
of three pounds of the freſh flowers in five pints of boil. 
ing water is made in the ſhops into a ſyrup, of a fine 
+» yellow colour, and agreeably impregnated with the flavour 
of the cowſlips. As | | 
As theſe grow wild, their roots may be taken up 
tranſplanted into gardens. | „ 
The beſt time to tranſplant them is at Michaelmas, tbat 
their roots may have ſtrength to produce their flowers 
early in the ſpring. Theſe delight in a ſtrong rich ſoil, 
but will grow in almoſt any ſort of earth, provided they 
have a ſhady ſituation. e e 
There is a great variety of this at preſent in the gardens, 
as the hoſe in hoſe, the double cowſlip, and all the forts 
of polyanthus, which have been ſo much improved within 
the laſt fifty years, as almoſt to equal the auriculas in 
variety. in ſome parts of England they are ſo much ad- 
mired as to ſell for a guinea a root. | 
The ſeveral vatieties of polyanthuſes are produced from 
ſeed, which ſhould be ſaved from ſuch flowers as have 
large upright ſtems, producing many flowers upon a ſtalk, 
Which are large, beautifully ſtriped, open, flat, and ie 
not pin- eyed. From the ſeed of ſuch flowers, there is 
| reaſon to hope for a great variety of good forts; but then _ 
no ordinary flowers ſhould ſtand near them, leſt by the 
mixture of their farina, their ſeed ſhould degenerate. 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould be town in boxes filled with light rich 
earth in December and ſlightly covered: the boxes ſhould 
have the benefit of the morning ſun, but ſhould not be 
expoſed to the heat of the day: in a dry ſpring, they 
ſhould be often refreſhed with water, and with the in- 
creaſing heat, they ſhould be removed more into the ſhade. 
In the midd'e of May, the plants will be fit tor removal 
to ſome ſhady border made rich with neat's dung, and 
may be ſet at four inches diſtance every way, and watered 
till they have taken root. Being kept clear of weeds, 
they will be fit to be tranſplanted in the latter end of 
Auguſt to borders, formed of good light rich earth, that 
are expoſed to the eaſt; in which they ſhould be placed 
ſix inches aſunder in rows, and watered till they have 
taken root. In the ſucceeding ſpring they will flower; 
and thoſe that are intended for preſervation ſhould be re- 
moved when they have done flowering into a freſh border 
of the ſame rich earth, and in the following ſpring they 
will produce ſtrong flowers. | | 
The roots ſhould be conſtantly removed and parted every 
year, and the earth of the border changed, otherwiſe they 
will degenerate, and loſe the principal ſhare of their 
beauty; and as the plants which grow from ſeeds, ge- 
nerally flower much better than oft-iets, thoſe who would 
have theſe flowers in perſection, ſhould annually ſow the 
ſeeds, Miller, f 
PRIMROSE, night, or tree, ænothera, or onagra, in Botany, 
a genus of the cclandria monogynia claſs, Its characters 
are theſe ; the empalement of the flower is of one leaf, 
cut into four acute ſegments at the brim, which turn 
backward ; the flower has four deere e. which 
are lengthways inſerted in the diviſions of the empalc- 
ment; it hath eight awl-ſhaped incurved ſtamina which 
are inſerted in the tube of the empalement ;; a cylindcical 


„ and 


germen 


N 1 


germen is ſituated under the tube of the empalement, 
ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle crowned by a thick, quadrifid, 
obtuſe, reflexed ſtigma; the germen becomes a four- 
_ cornered cylindrical capſule, having four cells filled with 
| ſmall angular ſeeds. Miller reckons five, and Linnzus 
ſeven ſpecies, | 

PRIMUM ens. See Exs. 

PRIMUM mobile. See MOBILE. 

PRIMUS brachi: moventium, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Veſalius, and ſome others who have copied from him, 
to a muſcle generally known under the name of the PEe- 
TORALIS. 

Primus communium laryngis, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Caſſerius and ſome others to the muſcle more generally 
known by the name of 5s TERNOTHYROIDA&UsS, or. fer- 
nothyroides. 

PrIMUS Hyoidis offis muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Fallopius and ſome others to the muſcle of the os hyoides, 
called by Albinus $TERNonyoIiDEUs. 

PRIMUS oculum movens, in Anatomy, a name given by Ve- 
ſaltus to one of the four muſcul; ref; of the eye, called 
by Albinus and others the AvDUCTOR. It is called by 
Fabricius the reus interior, and by ſome the bibitorius. 


PRI us propriorum auricule muſculus, in Anatomy, a name | 


given by Caſlerius to one of the muſcles of the head, 
called by Albinus the auriculam attollens, and by Cowper 
and Winſlow SUPERIOR arnricule. | 
PRIMUS peronæus. See PERON#US. 
PRIMUS ſcalenus. See SCALENUS, 
ſupreme command of a {tate or country, independent of 
any luperior. | | | | 
PRINCE is alſo uſed for a perſon who is ſovereign in his 


own territory ; yet holds of ſome other, as his ſuperior 


or lord, and pays homage or tribute to him. 5 
Thus all the princes of Germany are feudatories of the 


emperor : they are as abſolute in their reſpective princi- 
palities as the emperor himſelf; yet are ali bound in cer- 


rain ſervices to him. | 

PRriNCE, in Ancient Records, frequently ſignifies no more 
than lord. Du-Cange gives a great number of initances 
of this uſage. SI | 

In effect, the word princeps in Latin, whence prince in 
Engliſh, originally ſignifies only the chief, or firſt it is 


compounded of the Latin primus, and caput; and is pro- 


perly a word of dignity and office, not of property and 
ſovereignty. | - 
Thus in the charter of king Offa, after the biſhops had 
ſubſcribed their names, we read Brordanus patritius, Bin- 
nanus princeps; and afterwards the dukes ſubſcribed their 
names. | | 
And in the charter of king Edgar, in Mon. Angl. tom. iii. 
p. 301. Ego Edgarus rex rogatus ab epiſcops meo Deor- 
wolfe, & principe meo Aldredo, & e. And in Mat. Paris, 
p. 155. Ego Halden princeps regis pro vieribus aſſenſum 
præbeo, & ego Turketillus dux concedo. bh 


PRINCE of the ſenate. There was one member of the Ro- 


man ſenate diſtinguiſhed always from the reſt by the 
title of prince of the ſenate. This title was given of 
courſe to that perſon whoſe name was called over the 
firſt in the rol! of the ſenate, whenever it was renewed 
by the cenfors. He was always one of conſular and cen- 
ſorian dignity, . . 

After the inſtitution of the cenſors, it became a cuſtom 
to confer this title of prince of the ſenate on the oldeſt 
ſenator then living of cenſorian dignity. Yet there were 
no peculiar rights annexed to this title, nor any other ad- 


vantage, except an acceſſion of authority, from a notion 


which it would naturally imprint of a ſuperior merit in 
| thoſe who bore it. See SENATE. Eo 
PRINCE of the youth, Among the ancient Romans, it was 
the cuſtom for the emperor in his life-time to nominate 
him whom he would have to ſucceed in the empire, under 
the title of princeps juventutis, & Ceſar. _ 
In the ludus Trojanus, the youth who was choſen captain, 
was alſo called princeps juventutts. ; 
PRINCE is allo a title given to the iſſue of princes, or thoſe 
of the royal family. | | 
In which ſenſe they are called, particularly in France, 
princes of the blood; as partaking of the blood to which 
the ſovereignty, is appropriated : and not by any heredi- 
tary right, but as a patrimony ſubſtituted to all the royal 
race. | = 
In England, the king's children are called ſons and daugh- 
ters of England: the eldeſt ſon is created prince of Wales. 
The cadets, or younger, are created dukes or earls, with 
what title the king pleaſes. They have no appendages, 
as in France ; but only what the good pleaſure of the king 
beſtows on them. 
The ſons are all by birth counſellors of ſtate : and the 
daughters are all ſtyled princeſſes; to violate the eldeſt of 
which, unmarried, is at this day high treaſon. 
Vor. III. No 283. fy 


PRINCE, princeps, in Politics, a perſon inveſted with the 


PRI | 


| . 2 0 
To all the king's children belongs the title of royal highs 
neſs : all ſubjects are to kneel, when admitted to kiſs 
their hand ; and at table, out of the king's preſence. they 
are ſerved on the knee. The youngelt ſons and daugh- 
ters of the king who are not in the line of ſucceſſion, bave 
PRECEDENCE before all peers and public officers, as well 
eccleſiaſtical as temporal. 31 Hen. VIII. cap. (0. 
The firſt prince of the blood in France is called abſolutely 
monſieur le prince, The quality of prince of the blood 
gives a rank and precedency, but it does not include any 
juriſdiction; they are princes by order, not by office. _ 
Wicquefort obſerves, that it was not more than fifty 
years from his time that the princes of the blood of France 
gave place to all ambaſſidors,” even thoſe of republics z 
and it was at the king's requeſt, that they were ſince 
allowed the precedency. | 
The moment a pope is elected, all his relations become 
Princes. | | 
PRINCE of Wales, the eldeſt ſon of England. I 
He is born duke of Cornwall; and immediately intitled 
to all the rights, revenues, &c. belonging thereto; as 
being deemed in law, at full age on his binth-day. | 
He is afterwards created prince of Males and earl of 


tion of a cap of ſtate, and a coronet, a verge of gold, 
and a ring. He holds the principality by patent granted 
him and his heirs, by the kings of England. | 

The title and principality were firſt given by king Edw, I. 
to his eldeſt fon: till that time the eldeſt fon of Eng- 
land was called lord prince. While Normendy remained 
to the king of England, the eldeſt ſon was atways ſtyled 
duke of Normandy : fince the union, bis title is Magnæ 
Britanniæ princeps. „„ | 
He is reputed, in law, the ſame perſon wich the king: to 
imagine his death, or to violate his wife, is high-r-afon 
by ſtat. 25 Edw. III. His revenues, as duke of Cornwall, 
are computed at 14000. per annum. Phe revenues of 
the principality were eſtimated, three hundred and tfty 
years ago, at 4680. per annum. | 


PRINCE of pleaſantry, prince de plaiſance, in the Cuſtoms of 


Flanders, See SPORTS. 


| PRINCE of the horſe-comb, in the Cuſtoms of Flanders. See 


OPORTS. | - 
PRINCES feather, in Botany, a name given to the Au a- 

5 + oY VV 
PRINCIPAL, principalis the chief, moſt conſiderable, or 

neceſſary part of a thing. „ | 

Thus we ſay, the mayor is the principal magiſtrate of a 

city or town: a council of war conlilts of the principal 


officers. In a peroration, the principal points inſiſted 


on, are to be briefly ſummed up. The principal of a 
college or hall is the maſter thereof. | 
PRINCIPAL, in Commerce, is the capital of a ſum due or 


lent; in which ſenſe the word is uſed in oppolition to 


INTEREST, | 
PrINCIPAL 1s alſo uſed for the firſt fund or ſum put by 
partners into common ſtock ; by which it is diitinguithed 
from the calls or acceſhons ſometimes required, when the 
former proves inſuſficient. xy | 
PRINCIPAL point, in Perſpective, is a point in the per— 


ſpective plane, upon which a line drawn from the eye, 


perpendicular to the plane falls. N 

This point is in the interſection of the horizontal and 

vertical plane; and is alſo called the POINT of fight, and 
point of the eye. See PERSPECTIVE. | 


PRINCIPAL ray, in Perſpective, is that which paſſes per- 


pendicularly from the ſpeCtator's eye to the perſpective 
plane, or picture, h | | 

Whence the point where this ray falls on the plane, is by 
ſome alſo called the principal point, which other writers 
call the centre of the picture, and the point of concur- 
reuce. 

PRINCIPAL, principalium, in Old Lavu-MHMriters, is ſometimes 
uſed for an HEIR-{oom. d | | 
In Urchenfield com. Hereford, certain principals, as the 
beſt beaſt, beſt bed, belt table, &c. paſs to the eldelt 
child, and are not ſubject to partition, | 

PRINCIPAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a MORTUARY, or 
cor/e preſent. Item lego equum meum vocatum le bay gelding, 
ut offeratur ante corpus meum in die ſepulturæ mee, nomiui 
principalii, Teſt. Joh. de Maccles Held, 9 Hen. V. 

PRINCIPAL, in Law, is either the actor or ablolute perpe- 
trator of the crime, who is called a principal, in the firſt 
degree; or he who is preſent, aiding and abetting the 
fact to be done, who is denominated a principal in the 
ſecond degree. The preſence of a principal need not al- 
ways be an aQtual immediate ſtanding by, within fight or 
hearing of the fact; but there may be allo a conſtructive 
preſence, as when one commits a robbery or murder, 
and another keeps watch or guard at ſome convenient di- 
ſtance. And this rule has alſo other exceptions ; for, in 
caſe of murder by poiſoning, a man may be a principal 

— 12 2 felon, 


Cheſter ; the inveſtiture whereof is performed by imipoſi- 
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felon by repairing and laying the poiſon, or giving it 

to another, (who is ignorant of its poiſonous quality), for 
that purpoſe 3 and yet not adminiſter it himſelf, nor be 
preſent when the very deed of poiloning is committed. 
And the ſame reaſoning will hold, with regard to other 
murders committed in the abſence of the murderer, by 
means which he had prepared before-hand, and which 
probably could not fail of their miſchievous effect. As 
5 laying «a trap or pit-fall for another, whereby he is 
killed; letting out a wild beaſt, with an intent to do miſ- 
chief; or exciting a madman to commit murder, ſo that 
death thereupon enſues: in every one of theſe caſes the 
party offending is guilty of murder as a principal, in che 
firſt degree. For he cannot be called an ACCESSORY, 
that neceſſarily pre-ſuppoſing a principal; and the poiſon, 
the pit-fall, the beaſt, or the madman cannot be held 
principals, being only the inſtruments of death. As 
en om he muſt be certainly guilty, either as principal 
or acceſſory, and cannot be ſo as acceſſory, it follows that 


he muſt be guilty as principal; and if principal, then in | 


the firſt degree; for there is no other criminal, much leſs 


a ſuperior in the guilt, whom he could aid, abet, or aſſiſt. 


Blackſt. Com. book iv. cap. 3. 


PRIN CI Als and ACCESSORIES, in Grammar. See WoR DS. 


PRINC1PAL cauſe. See CAUSE. 

PRINCIPAL challenge. See CHALLENGE. 

PRINCIPAL officers of the navy. See Navy. 

PRINCIPII petitio. See PETITIO. | 5 

PRINCIP ALIS, in ſome ancient Latin writers of Mufſie, is 
uſed for the chord or note called dan by the Greeks. 
See HYPATE, TETRACHORD, and DIAGRAM. 


 PRINCIPIUM rea: abdominis, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Veſalius to a muſcle generally known at this time un- 


der the name of the PYRAMIDALIS, | 7 
PRINCIPLE, principium, a term frequently uſed for the 
cauſe, ſource, or origin of any thing. 


In which ſenſe we ſay, the principles of thinking, of wil- | 


ling, &c. 5 
In phyſics, we muſt ever have recourſe to a firſt prince» 

le, which is God, | 

The Manichees admit of two principles, the one of good, 
the other of evil; which they eſtabliſh in the quality of 
two contrary deities, conſtantly oppoſing each other. See 
Madlen 5 | 
According to the doctrine of Pelagius, our own wills are 
the principles of our good actions, and we ourſelves the 
principles of our good wills. | | 

PRINcIipLx is defined, among the School Philoſophers, to be 

that from which any thing is, is done, or known; unde 
aliquid eſt, fit, aut cognoſcitur ; which is a very extenſive 
ſignification, and agrees to all kinds of principles. 
Thus, the premiſes are principles, in reſpect of the con- 
cluſion; and thus fire and every other agent are the 
principles of things which they produce, ; | 
The Thomiſts define principle to the like effect: id a quo 
aliquod pracedit aliquo modo. 


| Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh principles into thoſe of 


being, principia eſſendi ; and thoſe of knowing, principia 
cagnoſcendi; or principia rei, and cognitions. 
Of the firtt they make two kinds; viz. principles of or:g1- 
nation, which are thoſe from which ſomething proceeds 
really the ſame with the principle. And principles of 
dependency ; in which ſenſe, any cauſe may be a principle, 
in reſpect of the thing cauſed ; or a ſubject, in reſpect of 
the accidents inherent in it. 
The ſecond is that from which we borrow or derive our 
knowledge of ſome other thing ; or it is that which makes 
the thing be known. Such are axioms, definitions, hypo- 
theſes; ſuch allo are examples, explanations, &c. | 
Philoſophers and mathematicians are generally agreed in 
admitting that there are AX10MS, that is, certain inde- 
monſtrable truths, which muſt be reckoned N the 
principles of human knowlege in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. 
Hobbes ſeems to advance the contrary, when he fays, in 
his logic, or firſt part of his book de 3 that deſini- 
tions, or their parts, are the only primary propoſitions, 
(propoſitiones prime) that is, principles in an abſolute and 
ſtrict ſenſe. But this doctrine of Hobbes, cannot be ad- 
mitted. For, however true it may be in itſelf, aud with 
reſpect to the divine mind, it ſeems certain, that the hu- 
man mind has never yet attained, and perhaps never will 
attain to a perfect analyſis of its own notions in all caſes, 
And wherever this analyſis ceaſes, definitions ceaſe with 
it; and where definitions ceaſe, we are forced, if we 
would demonſtrate anything of the undefined ſubject, to 
have recourſe to axioms, or to indemonſtrable truths ad- 
mitted by all men, though never yet demonſtrated by any 
one. This will appear evident to thoſe who attentively 
conſider Euclid's Elements. This great geometer, it is 
known, does not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, define a right line; 
becauſe he could not probably analyſe the notion of 
rectitude; for that which is commonly called his definj- 
tion of a right line, in the beginning of his elements, is 


—— 


no definition, nor 1s it ever applied afterwards, as the ds: 
finitions of an equilateral triangle, a ſquare, and a circle 
are. But to ſupply the place of a definition, he has 


aſſumed the axioms, that two right lines cannot com- 
prehend a ſpace; and that any cannot have a 


common ſegment ; arid theſe axioms become of uſe more 
than once afterwards. No one has as yet been able to 
ſupply with ſucceſs what Euclid omitted to do; for though 
ſome, both ancients and moderns, have demonſtrated fe- 
veral very plain axioms, as that the whole is greater than 
its part, yet none have demonſtrated all the principles of 
extenſive magnitude aſſumed by Euclid, which Proclus 
and others choſe to diſtinguiſh by the name of Poſtulata. 
gee Pos ruLATE. . 

Hobbes brings this very inſtance of the demonſtration; 
that a whole is greater than its part, to prove, that the 
propoſitions commonly called axioms, are not, ſtrict! 
ſpeaking, primary, but only ſecondary propolitions, and 
really deducible from definitions. Had he attempted the 
demonſtration of all Euclid's axioms and poſtulata, he 
would ſoon have found that he had made a raſh induction; 
and what he gives for a demonſtration of the properties 
of parallels, evidently ſhews, how little able he was to 
ſupply what Euclid had omitted, | 


What is here ſaid of Hobbes, may be applied to others 


who have attempted to refine upon Euclid, and who have 
been fond of carrying the analyſes of their demonſtrations 
beyond him, They have all ſhewn their inability of de- 
monſtrating, without takiug ſome axioms or poſtulata 
for granted; and indeed moſt ©! them expreſly admit 


this, only contending that the principles they aſſume are 


more evident than thoſe of Euclid. But whether they 


de lo, or not, is of no importance to the preſent queſtion, 


which is, whether we are not often obliged to have re- 
courſe to axioms, that is, to ſelf-evident, or indemon- 
ſtrable truths, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; aud whether theſe 
can be ſupplicd by deductions, or lyllogiſtic reaſoning, 
from definitions only. We ſhould not have taken any 
notice of this queſtion, had not Hobbes and other meta- 


_ Phyſicians and logicians of repute run counter to the com- 


mon opinion, 5 

But though we are forced to aſſume axioms and poſtulata 
in geometry, it may be a queſtion, whether any thing of 
this kind be neceſſary in ari:hmetic, or the ſcience of num- 
bers; and whether the analyſes of our notions may not 
here be carried up to the notwns of unity, and of the act 
ot addition, !arguam poſſibilia prima ; and whether it was 
not {ome conlideration of this kind that led Ariltotle to 
lay, that arithmetic was more accurate (axgiC:orepcy) than 
geometry. It is certain at leaſt, that the analyſis may be, 
though it ſeldom is, carried farther in the former than in 
the latter of theſe ſciences. Becauſe the axioms common- 
ly aſſumed, aud peculiar to arithmetic, ſuch as the addi- 
tion and multiplication tables, are no more than the ag- 
gregates of the ſimple ſigns, or ſimple notatious of num- 
bers; and may ealily be demonſtrated from the defini- 
tions of the ſimple ſigns made uſe of; ſuch as that 
I + 1=2;2+1:=3; 3+1 = 4, &c. | 
Piſhop Berkeley obſerves very juſtly, that the principles of 
ſcience are neither objects of ſenſe nor imagination, but 
notions of relation, that is, acts of the mind, Thus, ſpace, 
time, number, are not objects of ſenſe or imagination, 
although the things coextended with ſpace or time, or 
things numbered, be objects of ſenſe. This is molt evi- 
dent in number, which is plainly different from the per- 
ception of the things numbered. Nor can the aCt by 
which we number be taught or exemplified. Vor inſtance, 
that act of the mind by which we conceive 14 1=2, can- 
not be explained or analyſed into others; and ſuppoling 
it could, we muſt {till ſtop ſomewhere, and wherever that 
be, there is ſomething a diſciple mult have a /e, non a 
preceptore, as Ariſtotle ſays. So that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
principles are not taught. And thoſe who maintain them 
innate, are perhaps not ſo abſurd as Locke pretends. 
Reflect. on lar Water, art. 264. Ibid, art. 288. 
Leibnitz maintained, that the principles of cantradiction, 
and of a ſuflicient reaſon, were the foundations of all 
ſcience ; that the firſt was ſufhcient for the demoultration 
of all neceſſary, and the other of all contingent truths. 
But though it be true, that the principle of contradiction, 
that is, the reductio ad obſurdum, olten occurs exprefly, 
and 1s oftener implied in geomety, yet by what has been 
{aid it appears, that this principle alone is not ſufficient to 
demonſtrate all the other univerſally received principles of 
that ſcience. Par leſs is it true, that we are enabled by 
the principle of a ſufficient reaſon, which amounts to the 
excluſion of pure chance out of the univerſe, to demon- 
ſtrate all phyſics and morals ; but additional principles, 
derived from experience, mult be aſſumed. 


PRINCIPI.ES, zmate, See INNATE, 
PRINCIPLE, in Phyſics, or PRINCIPLE of a natural body, is 


ſomething that contributes to the eſſence ot a body; or, 
whereof a natural body is primarily conſlituted. | 
| Ariftoils 


PRI 


Ariſtotle defines principles to be thoſe things which are 
hot made and conſtituted of themſelves, nor of other 
things, but all things of them: que non fiunt ex ce invi- 
cem, nec ex alits, ſed ex iis omnia. 8 

To give an idea of natural principles, conſider a body in 
ſeveral ſtates a coal, e. gr. that was juſt now a piece of 


wood : it is evident there is ſomething in the coal, which 
before exiſted in the wood; this, whatever it is, is a 


principle, and is what we call MATTER, 


Again, there muſt be ſomething joined with this matter, 
to make it wood rather than fire, or fire rather than 
wood : this is another principle, and is what we denomi- 


nate FORM. 


Matter and form, then, are univerſal principles of natural 


bodies. The Peripatetics add a third principle; viz. pri- 


vation; for though, ſay they, a thing is not made from 


nothing, yet it muſt be made from its not being that thing 


before. This Ariſtotle calls privation, and admits it as 
a third principle. But the moderns reject it: for if pri- 
vation be a principle, it is at leaſt ſo in a very different 


| ſenſe from matter and form. 


allali. Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two ſorts of natural pron» | 


Some late philoſophers admit no principles but acid and 


ciples, as they concur in the generation, or in the compo- 
fition of bodies. 


PRINCIPLES / generation, or of a body in fieri, are thoſe 


without which a natural generation can neither be, nor be 


conceived, Such are the three principles above mention- 
ed, matter, form, and privation. 


PRINCIPLES of compo/ition, or of a body in facto efſe, already 


made, or thoſe whereof natural bodies really conſiſt. 


Such, according to him, are matter and form; to which | 


ſome add a third, viz. union to connect the two others 
together. But this is only neceſſary upon ſuppoſition of 
ſubſtantial forms. | 


Principles are uſually confounded with elements; yet 18 


there a real diffetence: elements are properly the firſt and 


Some ancient philoſophers diſtinguiſhed between princi- 


ſimpleſt beings, ariſing from the firſt determination or 
aſſemblage of principles. They are the ſimpleſt things in 
which matter and form are combined. Elements and 


principles, therefore, differ in this, that a principle, as. 


matter, is only a begun, not a complete nature ; but an 
element is perfect and complete. | 


ples, apxaty and elements, colxtta. 


Principles, according to them, were neither compoſed 


nor produced; but the elements were complex or com- 
pounded beings. Plutarch, ap. Eller, in Mem, de “Acad. 
Berlin. 1746. 


It would be endleſs to enumerate all the opinions of phi- 


loſophers concerning the elements of bodies. A late au- 
thor has given us a ſummary of many of theſe opinions; 
and, laltly, adds his own, that fire and water are the 
only things which properly deſerve the name of elements; 
or principles of natural bodies; fire being the active, and 


water the paſſive principle. According to him, water is 


* convertible into air, and into earth, by means of fire, 
Hence the four, vulgarly called elements, may be re- 


duced to two. He endeavours to eſtabliſh his doctrine 
on the experiments of Boyle, Hales, and Muſchenbroek. 


See ELEMENTS. | 


To this head may likewiſe be referred what we call me- 
chanical principles of bodies, which ſerve to account for 
the mechaniſm or artificial ſtructure of things, and all the 
varieties and differences of bodies from motion, figure, 
and other common affections. Ld | | 
Theſe principles are differently maintained by three or 
four different ſets of philoſophers; viz. the ancient 


| Epicureans, or Corpuſcularians, to whom may be added 


the modern Gaſlendilts, the Carteſians, and the New- 
tonians. 


RINCIPLES, in Chemiſtry, are the firſt and ſimpleſt parts 


whereof natural bodics are compounded, and into which 
they are again reſolvable by fire, &c. 
Theſe are more properly, as well as more commonly, 


called ELEMENTS. | : 5 
In cach ſchool of philoſophy among the ancients, very 


different opinions prevailed concerning theſe principles; 
ſome of them admitting only one, and others more. 
Some contending for earth, and others for fire. Nor 
were the notions of the chemiſts of the middle ages, or 
about the time of Paracelſus, more clear and ſatisfactory. 


They admitted five principles of bodies, which they call 


mercury or ſpitit, phlegm or water, ſulphur or oil, ſalt, 
and earth. But it has been found by later experiments, 
that ſome of theſe principles are more ſimple than others; 
and, therefore, Beccher attempted to reduce their num- 
ber, and eſtabliſlied only two general Principles of all bo- 
dies, viz. water and earth; extending the term earth to 
that which is vitrifiable, and which he conceived to be 
the principle of the ſixity, ſolidity, and hardneſs of bodies; 
to that which is inſlammable, and to which he aſcribed the 


PRINCIPLES, among 


p RI 


inllammability of all inflammable bodies; and to that 


which he called mercurial EarTH. 


This theory has been tarther illuſtrated and extended by 


Stahl, who ſhewed, that water and vitrifiable earth enter 


as clements into the compoſition of many bodies ; but the 
other two 3 of Beccher, viz. the mercurial earth 
and the inflammable earth, have not yet been expoſed to 
our ſenſes ſingle and pute: however the exiſtence of the 


latter is ſufficiently aſcertained (ſee PaLOGISTON), but 


that of the latter is not ſatisfactorily demonſtrated, 

That earth, water, and fire enter into the compoſition pf 
bodies as principles, may be conſidered now as demon- 
ſtrated by Beccher and Stahl: and the experiments of 
Boyle, Hales, Prieſtley, &c. ſufficiently prove that air 
enters into the compoſition of many bodies as a principle. 
So that the chemiſts generally admit the four principles of 
Ariſtotle, viz. fire, air, water, and earth; In whatever 
manner bodies are decompoſed, we always obtain theſe 


ſubſtances z and they are the utmoſt limits of chemical 
analyſis. Theſe are, therefore, called primary principles 


or ELEMENTS. 

Secondary principles are thoſe which reſult immediately 
from the union of primary principles, _ 

Principles of the third order are thoſe which are compoſed 
of ſecondary principles, &c. Thus, NITRE is a com- 


pound of the acid called nitrous, and of the fixed veget- 


able alkali, combined and ſaturated together: by a firſt 
analyſis of nitre, we obtain this acid and this alkali, which 
are, therefore, the proximate principles of nitre. But 
neither of theſe are ſimple ſubſtances. By a farther ana- 
lyſis of each of theſe, they may be decompoſed into wa- 
ter, earth, and fire, or the inflammable principle: and 
theſe may be conſidered as primary principles; but the 
acid and alkali are ſecondary principles. The water, 
earth, and fire are the remote principles of the nitres 
Diet. Chem. Eng. edit. art. Principles. Sce alſo Geoffroy's 
Tracts, p. 5, &. | 


PRINCIPLE, inflammable. See PfHLOG15TON. 
PRINCIPLE, original, principium originale, a name given 


by Tachenius and ſome other authors, to ſalt, without 
conſidering it as acid, alkali, or ofany other particular kind; 
or any mode of exiſtence. But many otnets allow this 
name only to water, or at leaſt that water is, in almoſt all 


natural bodies, the molt copious, the moſt active, and the 


molt influencing part; yet even this is found to agree 


much better with fome bodies than with others. See 


Generation and Food of PLANTS. 

FHermetic Philoſophers. According to 
theſe gentlemen, the two wniver/al principles of ſenſible 
nature, are ſubtile and ſolid ; which, being joined in a 


greater or leſs degree, generate all that beautiful variety 


of beings in the univerle. 


The three natural principles are ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 


Theſe principles generate the four elements; and are, as 
it were, ſecondary elements, inaſmuch as they are con- 
tained in all mixed bodies. Sulphur is the firſt; and 


ſtands in the place of male; mercury the ſecond, ſtand- 
ing in the place of female; and falt the third, which 


copulates the others together. Dict. Hermet; 


PRINCIPLE is alſo applied to the foundations of arts and 


ſciences. In this ſenſe we ſay, principles are not to be 
proved; they muſt be common notions. | 


There is no diſputing againſt a man that denies prin- 


ciples : the worſt reaſoning is that which includes a petitio 
principii; 1. e. which ſuppoles a principle that ought to 
be proved. | 


PRINCIPLE is allo applied by extenſion to the firſt rules or 


maxims of an art. | : | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, a man is ignorant of the principles of 
geometry; meaning, he has not learnt Euclid's Elements. 


The priuciples of moſt arts and ſciences are found in this 
Dictionary, under their reſpeCtive heads. this 


PRINOS, in Botany. See WINTER Berry. 
PRINTS, property of. See LITERARY 


Property, and Ex- 
GRAYVER. 


PRINTER, typographus, a perſon who compoſes; and takes 
ranged in order, 


impreſſions, trom moveable characters, 
or from plates engraven, by means of ink and a preſs. 
Laurentius called Colter, Geinsfleich, Fauſt, Guttenberg, 
Schoeffer, Mentel, and Eggelſtein, were the fir /# printers. 
The firſt that practiſed it in England was Fred. Corſellis 
brought over from Haerlem, under king Henry VI, in 
France, Uldric Geting, Martin Crantz, and Michael Fri- 
burgher ; at Augſburg, John Bemler ; at Rome, Conrad 
Sweynheim, and Arnold Pannartz, Germans; at Venice. 
the two brothers John and Vindelin of Spire, Nicholas 
Jenſon, and John de Cologn; at Florence, Bernard Cen- 
nini; at Naples, Sixtus Ruſinger. 

The great printers were Aldus of Venice, and his fon 
Paulus Manutius ; the two Badii ; William and Frederic 
Morel; Oporin; Frobenius; Rob. Hen. and Charles 
Stephens; Gtyplius, Turnebus, Torres, Commelin, 


Plantin, 
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PRI 


Plantin, Raphelengius, Vaſcoſan, Bleau, Criſpin, and | 


the two Elzevirs. BE YH INTE | 
The learned .printers were the Manutii, Amerbach, and 


Froben, of Baſil, the Stephens's, the Badii, Turnebus, 
Wechel, Morel, Juntæ, &c. | 


Plantin had the title of arch- printer, architypographus, 


given bim by the king of Spain, in conſideration of his 
printing the Polyglot of Antwerp. | 

The names, characters, and elogies of all the famous 
printers are found in part II. of the firſt tome of the 
Jugemens de Scavans. _. | 

The printers, ſince the eſtabliſhment of that art, are 
eſteemed a part of the company of ſtationers and book- 


ſellers; before that eſtabliſhment, the company conſiſted 


only of bookſellers, © binders, writers, illuminers, and 


parchment- makers. The parchment-makers prepared the 
ſkins, and made the parchment or vellom; which were 
then almoſt the only matters books were written on. 
The writers, or copyiſis, wrote and tranſcribed books after 
copies given them by the bookſellers. The 5:nders were 
charged with the binding of thoſe days, which was very 
coarſe, only conſiſting of two light boards covered with 


ſome paltry leather. The illuminers painted in minia- 


ture, and gilt initial letters, head-pieces, tail- pieces, and 


- ether compartiments. Laſtly, the /ationers or bookſellers 


ſet the writers to work, and ſold their copies in ſhops, 


and other places, on the days allowed them by the ſtatutes 
to expoſe the ſame. | 


RINTING, typogrophia, the art of taking impreſſions with 
ink, from characters and figures moveable or immove- 


able, upon paper, vellom, or the like matter. 


other from copper-plates, for pictures. 


'There are two kinds of printing ; the one for books, the 
The firſt called 
common preſs printing, the ſecond rolling preſs printing. 

The prime difference between the two conſiſts in this, 


that the characters of the former are caſt in RELIEvo, | 


and thoſe of the latter are engraven in CREUX. 


- owned, the | 
the ſame with the Chineſe; yet, as there was at that 


The art of printing is a modern invention: it is, indeed, 
of a very ancient ſtanding among the Chineſe ; but then 
their printing is very different from our's. It muſt be 

Dre printing, in its original, was much 


time no commerce or correſpondence between Europe and 


China, the paſſage into the Eaſt by the cape of Good 
Hope being as yet undiſcovered by the Portugueſe, there 
is no room to charge the Europeans with borrowing their | 
art from the Chineſe: but each muſt be owned to have 


fallen on the ſame thing, though at very different times. 


Father Couplet aſſures us, that printing has been in uſe in 


China ſrom the year 930. Father le Compte ſpeaks more 


largely; ſaying, that it has been there from almoſt all 
ages: he adds, that there is this difference between their's 


and outs, that whereas we have but a very ſmall number 


of letters in our alphabets, and by the various arrange- 


ment of theſe, are able to form infinite volumes ; we have 


the advantage, by making our characters moveable, to | 
print the largeſt works with an inconſiderable quantity of 
letter; thoſe that ſerved for the firſt ſheets, ſerving over 


again for the ſucceeding ones : the Chineſe, on the con- 


trary, by reaſon of the prodigious number of their letters, 
are precluded this reſource; and find it more eaſy, and 
leſs expenſive to cut all their letters on wooden blocks; 
and thus to make as many blocks as there are pages in a 


book; and theſe of no farther uſe but for that ſingle work. 


Their method of printing ſee hereafter. 


PRINTING, origin of. Who the firſt inventors of the 


European printing were, in what city, and what year, it 
was at firſt ſet on foot, is a famous problem long difputed 


among the learned, In effect, as the Grecian cities con- 


tended for the birth of Homer, ſo do the German cities 


for that of printing, | 
Mentz, Haerlem, and Straſburgh, are the warmeſt on 


this point of honour : Italy alſo would have entered the. 


liſts ; but the ſufrages being at firſt divided between the 
firſt three pretenders, they are left in poſſeſſion of the 
queſtion, which, in reality, is not yet juſtly decided; 


. though it mult be owned, Mentz has always had the ma- 


| jonny of voices. 


e ſhall not here enter into a nice diſquiſition of the 


metits of the cauſe, but only propoſe the pretenſions of 


each. John Mentel of Straſburgh, John Guttenberg 


and John Fauſt of Mentz, and L. John Coſter of Haer- 


lem, are the perſons to whom this honour is ſeverally 
aſcribed by their reſpeCtive countrymen ; and they have 


all their advocates among the learned. Mentel, a phyſi- 


cian of Paris, enters the liſts in behalf of his nameſake of 
Straſburg ; and contends that it was he who firſt invented 


printing in the year 1440, and that, in conſideration here- 


of, the emperor Frederic III. gave him a coat of arms 


correſponding thereto, in the year 1466. He adds, that 


Guttenberg, whom he had taken in as a partner, or aſſo- 


- Ciate, carried it to Mentz, where he took in Fault a partner. 


: 1 5 


n 


John Gensfleiſch, a native of Mentz, who was his ſers 
vant, communicated the art to J. Guttenberg, whom 
Mentel had employed in making tome of his tools; and 
becoming thus poſſeſſed of the art, they removed 
and ſettled at Mentz, where it was perfected by the 
aſſiſtance of John Fault, But this account depends on a 
Straſburgh chronicle of very doubtſul authority, and is 
conttadicted by the chronicle of Cologne, Trithemius 
and Wimpeling. The laſt mentioned writer exprelly 
ſays, that the art of priuting was invented, incompletely, 
at Straſburgh, by Guttenberg, and perfected at Mentz. 
Here Mentel acquired it from Guttenberg aud Fault, aud 


returning to Streſburgh about the year 1455, practiſed it 
in connection with Eggelſtein. | 


The Haerlemers, with Boxhornius, Scriverius, &c. refer 


the firſt invention to Lavrens Janzs Coſter, or Laurence 


John Colter, (called Colter on account of the public 
office diſtinguithed by this appellation, which he ſultain- 
ed at Haerlem, and which was hereditary in his fa- 
mily), of Haerlem, in the year 1430, adding, that 
his aſſociate Guttenberg ſtole away his tools while 
he was at church, and carried them to Mentz, whete 
he ſet up for the firſt inventor ; though others attribute 
this theft, &c. to his partner Fauſt; And others, 
again, with greater probability, aſcribe it to John Gens- 
fleiſch ſenior, one of his ſervants, in the year 1441 : 
and with thele types, &c. of Laurence, two ſmall works 
were printed at Mentz in 1442. The principal evidence 
in favour of Haerlem, is Cornelius, wha had been a ſer. 
vant of Laurence, and afterwards a book-binder in that 
city,, on whoſe authority Adrian Junius, M. D. founds 


his account; which appears to have been drawn up be- 


tween the years 1562 and 1575, and publiſhed at Leyden 
in 1588. The learned Meerman, in his Origines Typogra— 
phicæ, 1765, has amply vindicated and confirmed the ac- 
count which Junius gives of the fact; though he diſputes 
and ſufhciently invalidates what this writer ſays, as to the 
types which were uſed by Coſter, at Haerlem. Theſe he 


ſhews, were neither cut nor ſuſible metal types, but ſepa- 


rate wooden types. 
Munſter, Polydore Virgil, Paſquier, &c. will have Gut- 


tenburg, or Guttemburgh, to have really been the iuven- 


tor of printing: and add, that he took in Fauſt and 
Schoetter for aſſociates. 


Naude, in his Malcurat, eſpouſes the cauſe of Fuſt, or 
Fauſt, or Fauſtus; and will have him to be the firlt 
printer in Europe, and that he took in Guttenberg for a 


partner. His reaſon for putting Fauſt in poſſeſſion of 
this privilege, is, that the firſt books that were printed, 
appear to have been all of his impreſſion. Io this pur- 
pole it is alledged that it is more than probable, if Gut- 
tenberg or Colter had had a greater or an equal ſhare in 
the invention, they would not have allowed him to attri- 
bute the whole to himſelf and his ſon-in-law Schoeffer, as 
he has done, without ever offering to do the like, or in 
ew leaſt contradicting him, and aſſerting their own 
right. | GOT, > 1 1 0 | . 
The true ſtate of che caſe ſeems to be this, that metal 
types were fitſt invented at Mentz; of theſe there were 
two forts, viz. thoſe that were cut, and thoſe that wete 
caſt in matrices. Ihe invention of the former has been 
aſcribed by ſome writers to Fauſt, but without ſufficient 
authority; the real inventor being John  Gensfleiſch, 
ſenior, who had brought the art of printing with wooden 
types from Haerlem to Mentz, with whom John Gens- 
fleiſch junior, called Guttenberg, might probably have 
concurred, The zra of this invention muſt be about the 
year 1442 Or 14433 for John Gensfleiſch ſenior, came to 
Mentz in 1441, and the Latin Bible with metal types, 
was printed in 1450, which could not require leſs than 
ſeven or eight years, 

The latter were invented by Peter Schoeffer, the ſervant 
and ſon in law of Fautt, who ſettled at Mentz, in the 
year 1449 or 1450, and having acquired under the two 
Gensfleiſchs the art of cutting types, remedied the incon- 
venience of this method by contriving to caſt them, 
which muſt have been ptactiſed before the year 1459. 
The partnerſhip that ſubſiſted between Gensfleiſch and 


Fauſt, and the relation between Schoeffer and Fault, have 


probably given occaſion for aſcribing to him the merit of 


the invention of printing with metal types, in which from 


connections of this kind he probably might have had ſome 
concern. : | | 

The editions above referred to in Naude's account are 1. 
The Codex Plalmorium, printed in 1457, which is the 
molt ancient bouk known to be printed with a date or in- 
(cription, and is lodged.in the emperor's library at Vienna. 
2. The Rationale Divinorum Otkciorum, of William 
Durand, printed at Mentz, in 1459, in folio. This Natio- 
nale is in the earl of Pembroke's library. Malinkrot bas 
erroneouſly ſuppoſed this to be the firſt printed book. 3. 
The Catholicon Januenſis, dated in 1460, and now in the 


king's 


„„ 


king's library. Fauſt's name, indeed, is not to this but 


it is perfeckly like the following ones where it is. It is 
ſaid that the firſt printers did not ſubjoin their names and 
inſcriptions at the end of their books till t 


and this they continued to do till Fauſt either died or 


left off buſineſs. 4. The Latin Bible of 1462, being the 


ſecond edition of it, now in the French king's library. 
5, Tully's Offices, in quarto, (the reſt bein 
in the year 1465, and 14066, for there are copies in the 
Bodleian, and the library of Corpus Chriſti college, Oxon, 
of both theſe dates. Some eminent writers have aſſerted 
that this is the firſt printed book. 6. Other Bibles of 
1471. 7+ St. "Auguſtine Civitate Dei, 1473. 8. Mer- 


curius Triſmegiſtus de Poteſtate & Sapientia Dei, in 


1503. 9. Titus Livius, in 1518, &c. 


Add to this, that at the end of Livy is a privilege grant- 


ed by the emperor Maximilian to Schoeffer, grandſon of 
Fauſt, for the ſole power of printing that author for ten 
years ; and for fix years, to all the other books he ſhould 


print thereafter; in conſideration of Fauſt's having in-“ 


vented the art of printing. 


This privilege is dated 1518, 
and ſigned Jac. Spiegel. ä 8 


Eraſmus, however, in the epiſtle after that privilege, does 


not poſitively aver the fact; he only obſerves, that the 
firſt, or the chief inventor of that art, is held to be ]. 
Fauſt. Tn the advertiſement to the ſaid book, Nic. Car- 
bachius ſpeaks to the ſame effect as to the privilege, and 
Eraſmus. | 
As to Guttenberg, Mentel, and Caſtor, Naude obſerves, 
the perſon is not yet born that can ſay he has ever ſeen 


books printed by any of them, before or as early as, | 


thoſe of Fauſt. All that is urged on their behalf, is only 
founded on 1eports, conjectures, probabilities, forged 


authorities, and the jealouſies of cities againſt one an- 


other. 


Yet Salmuth, in his additions to Pancirollus, cites a pub- 
lic act, whereby it appears that Fauſt, after having in 
vented printing, and ſuſtained it a long time on his own 


footing ; at length took in Guttenberg as partner, to 
contribute to the expence; which was very great, by 
reaſon the firſt books was molt of them printed on vel- 
lom, or at leaſt on parchment, and after the Chineſe 
way. | . 


Coſter urge divers things, which ſeem to put him in the 


place here aſſigned to Fauſt. Mr. Ellis, in the Philoſo- | 


_ phical Tranſactions, fathers books on him prior to any 
of thoſe above referred to Fauſt; and even ſome as early 
as 1430 and 1432. It is certain, the Haerlemers ſhew 
printed books of that date, which agreeing ſo well with 
the account given by Theod. Scriverius, and others, 
leaves Mr. Ellis little room to doubt, whether the honour 
of the invention be his or the other's due. All that be- 
longs to Fauſt; according to this writer, is the honour of 
eſtabliſhing the art in greater luſtre and perfection at an- 
other place many years after. | 
But the difficulty lies, either in ſhewing why the practice 
ſhould be at a ſtand from 1432, to the reviving of it at 
Mentz by Fauſt and Schoeffer, in 1465, or elſe in giving 


ſome account of the condition and progreſs of this inven- 3 


tion during that interval. 


Now, Boxhornius, Scriverius, and other authors, ex- 


reſly affirm, that ſo large a work as the De Spiegel, 
ellen Salutus, of Coſter, ſhewn at Haerliem for the 


firſt printed book, could never be his firſt eſſay : he mult. 


have had the art in its rougher rudiments before, and 
have made many trials on leſs works: no doubt his firſt 
attempts were on looſe ſheets, which we may ſuppole 
_ were ealily loſt. In effect, it muſt be allowed no incon- 


ſiderable argument in Coſter's behalf that the rudeſt and 


molt artleſs performances ſeems to be his. Mr. Ellis men- 
tions ſome things of this kind without date, which he 
had ſeen in the king's library at St. James's, in that of 

Bennet college and the Bodleian at Oxford, with all the 
marks of the utmoſt ſimplicity, and which might fairly 
bid for firſt eſſays. There is ſomething ſo aukward and 
coarſe in them, that any body almoſt might have done 
them; mere nature being ſuſhcient, without any art or 
experience at all. The iak was only common writing 


ink, unartfully ſpread upon wooden blocks, very clum- 


ſily cut, &c. 

By this time we have traced up the art to ſuch a ſtate, 
that it may, perhaps, ſcarce ſeem worth the conteſting 
who it was invented it; and no doubt, printing, as it now 
ſtands, owes more to the genius and addreſs of ſome of 
the later improvers than it did to its firſt author. 

The ſame conſideration may make us more eaſy un- 
der our preſent ignorance of the inventors of moſt other 
arts; many of which had ſuch ſimple unmeaning origi- 
nals, that it might perhaps be no mighty credit to be 


eſteemed the authors of inventions nothing leſs artſul and 
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he year 1467: 


g all follio's) 


ut the cauſe is not thus decided: the advocates for. 


+ 
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We ſhall. conclude this account of the origin of pr 


| ſtance. 
was the impreſſing the name of the workmen on their 


; wine 
with an abridgment of the biſtory of it, given by:che 
late Mr. Bowyer. This writer obſerves, that the hanour 
of having given riſe to this art has been claimed by the 


cities of Haerlem, Mentz, and Straſhurgh, To each 
of theſe cities it may be aſcribed in a qualified ſenſe, as 
they made improvements upon one another. But the 
real inventor of printing was Laurentius, of Haelem 


who proceeded, however, no farther than to ſeparate 


wooden types. His firſt eſſay was about the year 1430 


and he died about 1440, after having printed the Hora- 
rium, the Speculum Belgicum, and two different editions 


of Donatus. Some of Laurentius's types were ſtolen 


from him by one of his ſervants, John Gensfleiſch, ſe- 
nior, who became the firſt printer in Mentz, and publiſn- 


ed in 1442, Alexandri Gali Doctrinale, and Petri- 


Hiſpani Tractatus. Theſe works were executed with 
wooden types, cut after the model of thoſe which he had 
ſtolen. In 1443, Gensfleiſch ſenior entered into part- 
nerſhip with Fault (who ſupplied money), Meidenbachius, 


and others; and in 1444, they were joined by John 


Gensfleiſch junior, who was diltinguiſhed by the name 
of Guttenberg. Guttenberg, by the aſſiſtance of his bro- 
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ther, Gensfleiſch the elder, tirlt invented cut metal types, 


with which was printed the earlieſt edition of the Bible. 


This edition appeared in 1450, and the completing of it 
took up ſeven or eight years. Guttenberg uſed none but 


either wooden or cut metal types. The carrying of the 
art to perfection was owing to Peter Schoeffer, the ſer- 


vant and ſon-in-law of Fauſt, who invented the mode of 


calling the types in matrices; and who was probably the 
hrit engraver on copper-plates. The firſt book printed 
with the improved types was Durandi Rationale, in 1459. 


More copies of the earlieſt books were printed on vellom 


than on paper. This method, however, was ſoon chang- 
ed; and paper was introduced for the greateſt part of the 
impreſſions, a few only being printed on vellom, for cu- 
rioſities, and for the purpoſe of being illuminated. 

With regard to the claim of Straſburgh, it appears, that 


Guttenberg had endeavoured to introduce printing into 


that city before he joined his brother at Mentz ; but 
without ſucceſs. The firſt actual printers at Straſburgh 


proof of a fingle book having been printed there, till 
after 1462. The diſperſion of the Mentz printers, in 
that year, occaſioned the art to ſpread rapidly through 
Europe; and in 1490 it reached even to Conltantinople. 


Thoſe who wiſh to fee this ſubjeCt farther diſcuſſed, and 


to find the authorities on which this abſtract of the rite 
of printing is founded may conſult Meerman's Origines 


Typographicæ, quarto, 1765, and Bowyer's Origin of 
Printing, edit. 2. 


PRINTING, progreſs of. The ficſt printers, then, whoever 


they were, made their firſt eſſays on wooden blocks, or 
forms, after the Chineſe manner. | | 
It is-not improbable, ſays Mr. Bagford, they might take 
the hint from ancient medals and ſeals. To this purpoſe, 
it is obſerved, that the arts and ſciences, eſpecially ſta- 
tuary and tculpture, were arrived at fo great perfeCtion 
among the Romans, at the time when that empire was 
in its greateſt glory, that it is much to be wondered at 
that the att of printing was not found out among them; 
an art ſo nearly allied to that of the cutting of ſeals and 
the dies of medals. | | 1 0 
The making of theſe dies, and the ſtamping of their coins 
with them, was, in reality, no other than printing on metal; 
and their impteſſing their ſeals, cut in cornelians, agates, 
&c. on wax, was another ſpecies of printing on this ſub- 
And tinally, a third fort of printing among them, 


pieces of fine earthen-ware. | | | 
Montfaucon, in his Antiquities, gives the figures and 


deſcriptions of ſeveral very large ſigilla of the Romans, in 


which the names were all cut in hollow, in capital let- 
ters; and he imagines, that the uſe of theſe was to mark 
large earthen veſſels with, while the clay was ſoft, and 
particularly thoſe large veſſels in which the Romans kept 
their wines. It does not ſeem that this diligent enquirer 


into antiquity ever met with any of theſe ſigilla with the 


letters or characters in relief, or ſtanding out in the man- 
ner of our modern types for printing, ſince he mentions 
none ſuch; yet the remains of the Roman antiquities in 
terra cotta, or earthen- ware, ſhew that they had ſome 
ſuch, though they were leſs common than the others; 
theſe veſſels ſometimes being marked with letters going 
in, though in general they have them all ſtanding out, 
as mult be the caſe when the impreſſion was given from 
a ſigillum cut in creux. 

There is now, in the collection of the duke of Richmond, 
a ſigillum of the other more rare kind, which brings the 
diſcovery very near to that of printing : on this all the 
letters ate raiſed, as is alſo the verge or rim of the ſeal in 
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the 


were Mentelius and Egleſtenius; and there is no certain 
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the manner of our types uſed this day in printing. The. 
Ramp is made of true ancient breſs, and has on it the 


common green coat of 'xrugo, which diſtinguiſhes the 
true antique medals. The plate is near two inches long, 
and near an inch in breadth, and has on the back part a 
ring for the convenience of holding it for making the im- 

preſſion. The letters ſtand-in two rows; they are the 
common Roman capitals; very well made, and their faces 
all ſtand exactly on the level with one another, and with 


the ſurface of the verge of the ſeal. This ſeal was ex-| 


; uRly of the nature of our method of printing ſo many let- 
ters at once. It contains the name of one Caius Julius 
Cxzcilius Hermias, ſome private man, as we have no ac- 
count of any perſon of this name upon record. It ſerved 
him probably to ſet his name to any thing, to ſave him 


the trouble of writing; and the name _ that of ſome | 


private man ſeems alſo to prove, that theſe ſigilla were 
very common oY that people. 


ſtance; and the manner of uſing it muſt have been by 
_ firſt dipping into ink, or ſome other coloured matter, 
not plunging it fo far. as to touch the ground, ſo hat the 
letters only became marked, and gave their figures on the 

paper. | | | 
and thence alſo it is plain, that the uſe of it was not to 


preſs down any ſoft ſubſtance, ſuch as clay, or the like; 


| becauſe the imperfection of the ground would, in that caſe, 
hare been ſeen; whereas in the uſe it was really intended 
for, the ground never gave any impreſſion, and therefore 
| there was no reaſon for beſtowing any pains on the work- 
ing it even. | EO Yuck | 
The firſt uſe of printing among the later ages, was by 
wooden blocks in this very manner; and it was not till 
long after this invention; that we learned the way of 
uſing ſeparate types for the letters; and theſe were then 


called typi mobiles, in opoſition to the blocks, where the | 
whole page was contained together, which was called | 
typi fixi. This Hgnet of the duke of Richmond's, which | 


was found near Rome, is truly and properly one of thoſe 
typi” fi and prints off its impreſſion on paper with our 
modern printer's ink, as well as any ſet of letters cut in 
- this manner can be expected to perform. This ſeems, 
therefore, the moſt ancient ſample of printing that we 
know of : for, by the appearance of the metal, it ſeems 
to he of the Higher Empire. 


It is plain, by this ſtamp, that the very eſſence of printing 


was known to the Romans ; for they had nothing to do, 


but to have made a ſtamp, with lines three or four times 
as long, and containing twenty lines inſtead of two, to 


have formed a frame of types that would have printed 

a whole page as Coſter's wooden blocks, uſed in printing 
the book called Speculum Salutis, which as ſome ſay, is 
the firſt book printed, in the year 1440, and conſiſting of 
pictures of (tories out of the Bible, with ſome of the verſes 
_ underneath each page; being printed from a block of wood, 
like a weoden cut. This was the firſt eſſay of fixed types, 
from which the moveable, or common ſeparate types 


were ſoon deduced; and it ſeems ſtrange that che Ro- 
mane, who were as ſagacious a people as any in the world, 


mould not as eaſily have fallen upon the uſe of ſeparate 
types, in which the whole art of modern printing conſiſte, 


from ſuch ſignets as theſe, as the later ages from | 


Coſter's wooden blocks, which were plainly no otber 
than larger works of the ſame kind. 3 
Ciceto, in his book de Natura Deorum, has a paſſage 
from which Toland ſuppoſes that the moderns took the 
hint of printing, That author orders the types to be made 
of metal, and calls them forme literarum, the very words 
uſed by the firſt printers to expreſs them. It is plain from 
Virgil, that brands, with letters of the owner's name 
were in ule in his time for the marking of cattle. And 
we have an account of the ſame artifice that is now uſed 
for the painting of cards being uſed by the emperor Juſtin, 
who could not write. There was a ſmooth board, with 
holes cut through it, in form of the letters of his name ; 


and when he had occaſion to ſign any thing, this was | 


laid on the paper, and he marked the letters with a pen 
or ſtylus dipped in red ink and directed through the holes. 
- Philof. Trauſ. Ne 47, p. 393. | — 
But others rather imagine the art of printing to have 
come from the metbod of making playing cards, which, 
it is certain, bear a nearer reſemblance to the primitive 
proceſs of printing than ſeals; as appears from the firſt 
ſpecimens of that art above mentioned. 


Ihe book at Haeriem, the vocabulary called Catholicon, 


and the pieces in the Bodleian and Bennet collage, are all 
performed in this way ; and the impreſſion appears to 

have been given on one fide the leaves ; after which the 

two blank (tides were paſted together. 

But they ſoon found the inconveniencies of this method, 
and therelorc bethought. themſelves of an improvement; 


he ground of this ſeal is very rough and uneven, 


refer to his elaborate work, ayd particularly to his latter 
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which was by making ſingle movable letters, dining 


rom one another, 


Theſe being firſt done in wood, gave room for a ſecond 


improvement; which was the making of them, 
of metal; and in order to that, cutting moulds, 
& c. for caſting them. 


at le ngth 
matrices, 


From this ingenious contrivance we ought to date the 


origin of the preſent art of printing, as practiſed through. 
out Europe; contradiſtinguiſhed from the methods of the 
Chineſe abroard, and the card-makers at home, which 
were the lame art, only practiſed in a different place, or 
with a different view. . ; 


And of this, Schoeffer, or Scheffer, firſt ſervant, 2nd 


afterwards partner, and ſon-in-law of Fauſt, at Mentz, 


above mentioned, is pretty generally allowed the inven. 
tor; ſo that he was properly the ficſt printer with fuſile 


I types, 
It was evidently made 
to be uſed on parchment, or ſome other ſuch thin ſub- 


But the art being yet in its infancy, there were ſome 
imperfections in the books they printed; among the reſt 
was the want of capital letters: hence they left the places 
of the initial letters blank, and*'gave them to the illomi- 
ners to paint in gold, or azure, though others ſay, this 
was done deſignedly, to enable them to paſs off their 

books ſor manuſcripts. £004 5 | 
Some authors tells us, that Fauſt carrying a parcel of his 
Bibles to Paris, and offering them to ſale as MSS. the 
French, upon conſidering the number of books, and their 
exact conformity with one another, even to a point, aud 
that the beſt book-writers could not be near ſo exact, con- 
cluded there was witchcraft in the caſe ; and, by either 
actually indicting bim as a conjuror, or threatening to 
do fo, extorted the ſecret. And thence the origin of the 
popular ſtory of Dr. Fauſtus. | | 
From Mentz, about the year 1462, when it was taken, 
plundered, and deprived of all its former rights and fran- 
chiſes, the art of printing ſoon ſpread itſelf throughout 
a good part of Europe; Haerlem and Straſburgh had it 


very early; which, as authors repreſent it, occaſioned 


their pretending to the honour of the invention. | 
From Haerlem it paſſed to Rome in 1466, where the 

Roman type was introduced in 1467, which was ſoon 
after brought to great perfection; and into England in 
the reign of Henry VI. by means of Thomas Bourchier, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ſent R. Tournour, maſter 


of the robes, and W. Caxton, merchant, to Haerlem, to 
learn the art. Theſe privately prevailing with Corſellis, 
an under-workman, to come over, a preſs was ſet up at 
Oxford, | F on 
This account depends on the authority of an old manu- 
ſcript chronicle, ſaid to be preſerved in the archbiſhop's 
palace, and cited by Atkins, in his Original and Growth 
of Printing in England, publiſhed at London, in 1664. 


This chronicle informs us, that the execution of the bu- 


ſineſs intruſted with Tournour and Caxton, coſt fifteen 
hundred marks; and that printing was ſet up at Oxford 
beſore there was any printing-preſs or printer in France, 
Spain, Italy, or Germany, except the city of Mentz, 
which claims ſeniority as to printing even of Haerlem it- 


| ſelf, calling herfelt Urbem Meoguntinam artis typegraphica 
inventricem priman z though it is known to be otherwiſe, 


that city (as the chronicle adde) gaining that art by the 
brother of one of the workmen at Haerlem, who had 


learned it at home of his brother, and afterwards ſet up 
for himſelf at Mentz. This preſs at Oxford was at leatt 


ten years before there was any printing in Europe (except 
at Haerlem and Mentz), where alſo it was but new-born. 
This preſs at Oxford was afterwards found inconvenient 
to be the ſole printing place in England, as being too far 
from London andthe lea; whereupon the king ſet up aprefs 
at St. Alban's, and another at the abby of Weſtminſter. 
But the authority of this chronicle hasbeen warmly diſput- 
ed by Mr. Palmer in his Hiltory of printing, 1733, book iii. 
Dr. Ducarel, in his letter to Meerman, Dr. Middleton, 
Ames, and others, who maintain that there was no 
printing in this kingdom till the introduction of it by 
Caxton, who had acquired it in his travels abroad, about 
the year 1474, Or as ſome ſay, 1470 or 1471. 

But Mr. Bowyer, in his notes to the Abridgewent of Dr. 
Middleton's Diſſertation on the Origin of Printing in Eng- 
land, bath offered ſeveral reaſons to ſhew, that the ac- 
count given in Atkins's record is not ſo incredible or im- 


probable as ſome perſons have imagined. 


Mr. Meerman, in his learned work already cited, is a ſtie- 
nuous advocate for the authenticity of this record: aud 
he apprehends that the period, to which this hiſtory te- 
lates, mult have been between the years 1454 and 1459 3 
becauſe Bourchier was made archbiſhop of Canterbury in 
1454, and Edward IV, ſucceeded Henry VI. in 1460. 
This accurate writer has produced a vaiiety of evidence 
in ſupport of the claims of Corſellis, for which we mult 
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in reply to Ducarel, tom. ii. p. 19 Kc. and to Mr. Bo- 
yer, ubi ſupra; which evidence derives much confirma- 
tion from a book with a date of its impreſſion from Ox- 
ford, anno 1468, copies of which ate in ſeveral public 
libraries, particularly at Cambridge, Oxford, lord Pem- 


broke's library, &c. This is a ſmall volume of forty-one 
leaves in quarto, with this title; „Expoſitio Sancti Je- 
rouimi in Symbolum Apoſtolorum ad Papam Lauren 


' and at the end are the following words, “ Expli- 


cit Expoſitio, &c. impreſſa Oxoniæ & finita, Anno Do- 
mini MCCCCLXVII. XVII die Decembris.” 

If the authority of this book be admitted, it is a clear 
proof and monument of the exerciſe of printing in Ox- 


ford ſeveral years before Caxton began to deal in it. 


Dr. Middleton, indeed, endeavours to ſhew, that the 
date is a falſe one; and, not to mention the reſt of his ar- 
guments, confirms his opinion from this circumſtance, 
that we have no other fruit or produCtion from the preſs 
ar Oxford for eleven years next following. But this ob- 
jection is invalidated by two conſiderations; firſt, that 
Corſellis's books may have been loſt, a thing by no means 
uncommon in thoſe days of ignorance ; and, ſecondly, 


that the civil wars broke out in 1469, which might pro- | 
| bably oblige our Oxford printer to ſhut up his preſs. | 
Mr. Bowyer produces a paſſage from the ſecond part of 


Shakſpeare's Henry the Sixth, as a farther evidence of 


a more early introduction of printing into England than 
bath generally been ſuppoſed. See alſo Mzerman ubi | 


ſupra, monitum noviſſimum, prefixed to tom. ii. 


The reſult of the whole is, that this fact doth not at all 


derogate from the honour of Caxton, who was the firſt 


perfection: whereas Corſeillis printed with ſeparate cut 


types in wood, being the only method which he had ; 


learnt at Haerlem. | | 
In 1467, printing was ſet up in the city of Tours; at 


Friburger, all Germans, invited thither by two doCtors of 
the Sorbonne, ſet up a preſs in that learned houſe. _ 

Hitherto there had been nothing printed but in Latin, and 
rhe vulgar tongues; and this firſt in Roman characters, 
then in the Gothic, and at laſt in ltalic. 
or, as ſome ſay, in 1476, the Italians caſt a ſet of Greek 
types; and it was at Venice, or, as ſome ſay, at Milan 
or Florence, that 
peared. | 


Here we may obſerve, that the firſt Greek printing was | 
a few ſentences of Tully's Offices at Mentz, in 1465, 


which were very incorrect. In the ſame year, ſome 


Greck quotations in an edition of I. actantius's inſtitutes, 


were neatly printed, in a monaſtery, in the kingdom of 
Naples. 


of Conſtantine Laſcaris, at Milan, in 1496. See Bow- | 


The firſt whole Greek book was the Grammar 


yer, ubi ſupra, Appendix, Ne f; or the excellent edition 


of the Biographia Brittannica, by Dr. Kippis, art. Atkins, 
nore (A). 


The ltalians too have the honour of the firſt Hebrew 
editions, which were printed about the ſame time with 
the Greek, at Soncino, a little . in the duchy of Mi- 


lan; under the direction of two Jewiſh rabbins, Joſhua 
and Moſes, whoſe works are dated in the year of the 


world 5244, anſwering to the year 1484 of the Chriſtian 
Era. | | 


Towards the end of the ſixteenth century, there appeared 


various editions of books in Syriac, Arabic, Perſian, Ar- 


menian, Coptic or Egyptian characters; ſome to gratify 


the curioſity of the learned, and others for the liturgic 


uſes of the Chriſtians in the Levant: theſe were printed 


chiefly at Paris; whither puncheons and matrices were 


at the Porte. 


the three other quarters of the world: for Aſia, we ſee 
impreſſions of books at Goa, and in the Philippines; at 


Lima, Boſton, Mexico, &c. for America; and at Mo- 


rocco for Africa. 3 
The Turks, indeed, are ſaid rigorouſly to prohibit prixt- 


ing throughout their empire, as imagining that the too 


free communication with books might occalion ſome 
change in religion or government, but this is to be under- 
ſtood | with ſome limitation: and it is certain that the 
Jews have ſeveral editions of their books printed at Con- 
ſtantinople, Theſſalonica, &c. 


PRINTING, method of. For the printing letters {ce the an- 


nexed Specimen. 


For the method of forming and caſting them, ſee Letter 
_ FounptRy, 


And for the art of engraving the puncheons, matrices, &c. 
in order thereto, under the articles ENGRAVING, Pux- 


cho, Ma'TRICE, &c. 


perſon in England that practiſed the art of printing with | 
fuſile types, and conſequently the firſt who brought it to 


| ſent from Conſtantinople by M. Savary, then ambaſſador 


Out of Europe, the art of printing has been carried into | 


— CO 
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 Reuthlingen and Venice in 1469; and probably in the | 
ſame or next year at Paris, where Gering, Crantz, and 


But in 1480, | 


the firſt editions in that language ap- | 


 - POSILTION, &c. | 


P 1 4 1 


Tbe workmen employed in the art of printing are of two 


kinds; compoſitors; who range and diſpoſe the letters into 


words, lines, paſſages, &c. accotding to the chpy deli- 


vered them by the author, and preſſmen, who apply ink 


upon the ſame, and take off the impreffion. Set Co u- 


„ ii 


Office of the compoſitor. The types, being caſt; &c. are 
diſtributed, each kind by itfelf among the diviflons of 
two long wooden frames, an vpper'and under one, called 
caſes; each of which is divided into little cells, or boxes, 
of different ſizes. XY 10, | 

The boxes of the upper caſes are in number ninety-eight; 
and in theſe are diſpoſed the capicals, ſmall capitals, ac- 
cented letters, &c. In the cells of the lower caſe, which 
are fifty-four, are diſpoſed the common running letters, 
with the points, commas, ſpaces, quadrats, &c. 

Each CasE is placed a little aflope, like a reading-deſk, 
that the operator may reach the upper boxes the better, 


and be in leſs danger of mixing the letters by ſtretching 


his arm over them. | | 


The compoſitor's poſt is againſt the middle of the caſe, and 
he works ſtanding, holdivg an inſtrument, uſually made 
of iron, called the compo/tng-/tick, in one hand; with the 
other he takes the types as he needs them, out of the 
boxes; ranges them on a flip of braſs, called a rule, in 
his compoſling-ſtick z and, putting a ſpace, to make a 
blank between each two words, forms one line after an- 


Other, till the ſtick being full, he empties it out upon an- 


other inſtrument called the GALLEY ; ſeveral of which 
ranged and wedged tight in a frame, called a chaſe, are 
ready for the preſs, | | | 

This ſhort view of compoſing may need to be farther il- 
Juſtrated and inlarged upon, The compoſing-/lich, then 
(repreſented Tab. I. MisCELLANY, fig. 5.) conſiſts of a 
= or ſlip of iron, braſs, wood, &c. more or leſs 


broad, and contrived ſo as to be made more or leſs long, 


according to the width of the page, and the number of 
lines to be compoſed in it. ; | | 
From the right ſide of this plate ariſes a ledge a a, about 
half an inch high, running the whole length of the plate, 
and ſerving. to ſuſtain the letters, the ſides of which are 
to reſt againſt it; from the ſame plate likewiſe ariſe three 
other leſſer pieces, & and cc, two of which, c, are con- 
trived to ſlide along it, that, ſo the two pieces may be 
either approached or withdrawn at pleaſure, to adjuſt the - 
length of the line to the meaſure intended. Add, that 
where marginal notes, references, &c. are required in a 
work, the two ſliding pieces cc are opened in the com- 
poſiug- ſtick to a proper diſtance from each other. 
Before the workman proceeds to compoſe, a rule, or thin 
ſlip of braſs plate, cut to the length of the line, and of 
the ſame height as the latter, is placed in the compoling- 
flick againſt the ledge thereof, for the letter to bear im- 
mediately againſt, | 


Things thus prepared, the compoſitor having the copy ly- 


ing before him, and the ſtick in bis left hand, with the 


right he picks up the letters, ſpaces, &c. and places them 
againſt the rule; while with the thumb of the left he preſſes 
them cloſe to the upper ſcrew, or cheek : and thus keeps 
them tight and ſteady ; while the other hand is conſtantly 
employed in letting in more letters; the whole being 
performed with a degree of expedition and addreſs not 
eaſy to be imagined. | "F614 

A line being thus compoſed, if it end with a word or ſyl- 
lable, and fill the meaſure, there needs no farther care ; 
otherwiſe more ſpaces are to be put between the ſeveral 
words to juſtify the lines, i. e. to make the meaſure quite 
full, ſo that every line may end even; and thus he pro- 
ceeds to another line. | | = 

The ſpaces. here uſed are a ſort of blanks, of the like 
dimenſions as the letters, but leſs high; and whoſe faces, 
therefore, when ſet, do not appear, nor give any im- 
preſſion. They are of ſeveral kinds, accordingto the 
dimenſions of the whites or intervals to be made by 


them, viz. quadrats, to fill up a break at the end of a pa- 


ragraph, or the like; m quadrats, which are ſquare, and 
ot che thickneſs of an m, ſerving to make the diſtance 
after a period, or between ſentence and ſentence; n qua- 
drats, of the thickneſs of an n, to be placed after colons, 
ſemicolons, and commas; and thick or thin ſpaces, to 


be uſed between the words in juſtifying, as above. 


For marginal notes, in the ſpaces reſerved for them, be- 
tween the two fliding-pieces of the compoſing-ſtick, are 
put little quadrated pieces of metal, called quotations ; 

which are juſtified by other ſmaller pieces; à flip of 
ſcaleboard being placed from the top of the page to the 
bottom, to keep the note and text at due diſtance, 
The firſt line being thus completely juſtified, the compo- 
ſitor advances to the next; in order to which, he moves 
the braſs rule from behind the former, and places it be- 
fore it, and thus compoſes another line againſt it, after 
the ſame manner as the former: and thus he goes on till 


his 


- Taking the rule from behind the laſt line, he plates it be- 


time being applied on the outfide of the rule: thus he 
lifts them out of the ſtick, and clapping his two thumbs | 


called the ice, whereby the pages of large volumes, 


The page, then, being compoſed, and ranged in the galley, 


of the ſheet be completed; which done, he carries them 


having two croſs pieces of the ſame metal, called a /-»g 


fitted for different volumes, for quartos and octavos; 
one traverſes the middle lengthwiſe, the other broadwiſe, 


printed on one fide only, both croſſes are fet aſide. 


or flips of wood of different dimenſions, and about hall 
an inch high, that they may be lower than the letters; 
. ſome of theſe are placed at the top of the pages, called 
 head-ſlicks; others between them to form the inner mar- 


_ flicks; and others at the bottom, called Foot-/?ichs. 


| chaſe is put over them, and the reglets applied between 
the letter and the chaſe, in the poſition above-mentioned ; 


ſame, by paſling a ſmooth piece of wood, called the 
plainer, over the letters, to make their ſurfaces ſtand flat 
ndnd even; and, when locked up, they ſhake it, to ſee| 


| ſponding reglets, bead fticks, &c. are to be equal in both | 


PRI 


His ſtick be full, which he empties into the galley, after | 


the manner following : 


fore it ; and with his two middle fingers ſqueezes the 
lines in the ſtick cloſe 3 his two fore-fingers at the ſame 


behind the firſt line, lifts them into the galley ; taking 
care to diſengage his two thumbs without breaking the 
lines. | 
The compoſitor having thus ſet the proper number of lines 
in the ſtick, viz. four, five, ſix or more, and emptied 
them out into the galley, he again fills, and empties, as 
before, till a eomplete page be formed; remembering at 
the bottom of every page to ſet a line of quadrats, and 
at the end thereof & firſt word of the page enſuing, for 
a catch-word ; and, if it be the firſt page of the ſheet, 
one of the letters for a ſignature. | 
The GALLEY is a flat wooden inſtrument, in form of a 
long ſquare ; of a length and breadth proportionable to 
that of the page; it conſiſts of two parts, the upper, 


when compoſed, are flidden upon the ftone ; the other, 
called the coffin, which is the body of the galley, is ledged 
on three ſides, to contain the flice ; the inner ledge not 
to exceed half an inch in height, that the compoſed page 
riſing above it by one half the height of the letter, may 
be tied up, or bound down, and removed without | 
danger. | | 


This galley is placed at the top of the caſe, and prevented | 


by a wooden pin from ſliding down the boxes. 


he ties it up therein with a cord or packthread, and ſets 
it by, and proceeds to the next, till the number of pages 


to the impoling or correcting ſtone, there to range them 
in order, in a chaſe ; which they call impι,. 
The chaſe is a rectangular iron frame of different dimen- 
ſions, according to the ſize of the paper to be printed on, 


and /hort croſs, mortiſed at each end, into the frame, lo 
as to be taken our 1 bh 


By the different ſituations © theſe croſſes, the chaſe is 


ſo as to interſect in the centre, which is the moſt cuſto- 
mary ſituation; for twelves and twenty-fours, the ſhort 


croſs is ſhifted nearer to one end of the chaſe. For fo-| 
lios, the long croſs is left entirely out, and the ſhort one 


placed in the middle; and for broad - ſides, or ſheets 


To dreſs the chaſe, or range and fix the pages therein, 
they make uſe of a ſet of furniture, conſiſting of reglets, 


gin, called gutter-ſlicks ; others at the ſides, called /ide- 


The pages, then, being placed in order on the ſtone, the 


the whole is locked up by means of ſmall pieces of wood, 
cut in the wedge-form, called quoins, which are driven 
with a mallet and ſhooting-ftick to a ſufficient tightneſs, 
Before the form be quite locked up, they preſs down the 


that nothing ſtir. _ | 

In this condition, the work is called a FoR u, containing 
more or fewer pages, according to the volume. 

As there are two ſorms required to every ſheet, when 


both ſides are to be printed, it is neceſſary they be ex- 


actly of the ſame length and breadth; i. e. the corre - 


forms, that the pages may fall exactly on the back one of 
another; which is called reg:/ter. 
Here, then, properly ends the compoſitor's office; the 


form, thus finithed, being to be committed to the preſſ. 


man. 

Indeed, as it is impoſſible but there muſt be miſtakes in 
the work, either through the overſight of the compoſitor, 

or by the caſual tranſpoſition of the letters in the caſes. 
After drawing off a proof, it is delivered to the corrector; 

who reading it over, and reQtifying it by the copy, it is 

remanded to the former operator, to be corrected accord- 

ingly, For the characters uſed in correcting a ſheet for 

the compolitor, ſee CORRECTION, 

The compoſitor, then, unlocking the form upon the cor- 
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recting- ſtone, by knocking out or looſening the quoins, 


and ſpreading his corrected proof fo as that the lines | 


th reof range with the teſpectives ones of the metal, be 
Funninz his eye along both, he eaſily ſpies where correc. 
ons are to be made; according to which, he proceeds 
do pick out the faulty letters, points, &c. with a ſhary.. 
ointed ſteel bodkin, and puts others in their places. 4 
Vhere the alterations are conſiderable; and particular] 
Where ,inſertions or omiſſions are to be made, there » Lf 
ally arifes a neceſlity of over-running ; in order to which. 
they mult decompoſe, or return the lines back from the 
chaſe into the galley, and from the galley again into the 
compoling-ſtick, to be new-modelled ard rectified ac- 
cordingly. 

If, e. gr. one or more words, to be inſerted in à line; 
cannot be gotten in by changing the ſpaces of the line 
for leſſer ones, part of the line muſt be put back into the 
cloſe of the preceding one, or forward into the begin- 
ning of the ſubſequent one, or both, till room is obtained, 
If the inſertion be large, ſeveral lines will need to be 
over-run, either backward or forward, till a break is at- 
rived at; when, if it be not gotten in, a line is to be 
driven out ; and; to get in that line, the next pages, ei- 
ther backward or forward, muſt ſometimes be over-rur 
before it can come in, | | 
When an omiſſion is to be made, the contrary courſe muſt 
be taken, If it be but little, the compoſitor takes it out, 
and drives out the remaining matter, either by enlargin 
his ſpaces, or beſtowing the beginning of the following, 
or the cloſe of the preceding line therein. If it be con- 
fiderable, he may be obliged to over- run ſeveral pages be- 
fore it can be driven out. | | 


Preſſman's office, or PRINTING properly ſo called. To work 


off the form thus prepared and corrected by the compo- 
pre there are three things required, paper, ink, and a 
prels. | | | 
To fit the paper for uſe, it is to be firſt wetted or moi- 
ſtened, by dipping ſeveral ſheets together in water : theſe 
are afterwards laid in a heap over each other ; and, to 
make them take the water equally, they are all prefſed 
cloſe down with a weight at top. As to the degree of 
wetting, it muſt be according to the quality of the paper, 
and the ſize of the letter ; ſmall letters, and ſtiff paper, 
requiring molt wetting, 


A PRINTING-HoUsSE is a place deſtined for printing, and 


fitted up for that purpoſe with preſſes, cales, and other 
furniture. a | 15 

The moſt conſiderable printing-houſes in the world are 
thoſe of the Louvre and Vatican. The firſt, begun un- 
der Francis I. was carried to its utmoſt perfection under 
Louis XIII. by the care of cardinal Richlieu; and re- 
moved into the galleries of the Louvre by Louis XIV. 

The Vatican prenting-houſe,called alſo the apotolical-print- 
ing. houſe; becauſe the pope's bulls, decrees, &c. are 
printed therein, was begun by Pius IV. and furniſhed 
with great magnificence by Sixtus V. See VATICAN. 

Out of both theſe priniing-houſes have come forth very 
beautiful and ſplendid editions of the ancient authors. 


The Vatican was the firſt that printed books in the Ara- 
bic language, | | 


The PRINTING ink is of two kinds, black, and red; the 


laſt occaſionally uſed in title-pages, calenders, &c. the 
firſt for the body of books. The compoſition of each, 
though now reckoned no part of the printer's buſineſs, 


but uſually furniſhed them by other hands, is as follows: 


For back ink. A hundred pounds of nut or linſeed oil, 
being reduced, by boiling, to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 
is cleanſed and purihed by throwing into it two pounds 
of coarſe bread, and about a dozen onions. Nut- oil is 
ſuppoſed to be the beſt, and is accordingly preferred for 
the black ink, though the darker colour which it acquires 
from the fire makes it leſs fit for the red. This oil is 
boiled in an iron pot, capable of holding at leaſt half as 
much more, becauſe it very much ſwells ; when it boils, 
it is kept ſtirring with an iron ladle; and if it does not 
itſelf take flame, it is kindled with a piece of lighted pa- 
per, or burning wood, in order to increaſe its conſiſt- 
ence and tenacity, and to diminiſh its greafineſs. The 
oil is ſuffered to burn for half an hour or more; and the 
flame being then extinguiſhed by covering the veſlel cloſe, 
the boiling is afterwards continued, with a gentle heat, 

till the oil appears of a proper confiltence ; in which ſtate 

it is called varniſh ; of which there ſhould be two kinds, 

one more and another leſs boiled; or a thicker and 

thinner, to be uſed for different purpoſes, and in differ- 

ent weathers. The oil is (aid to loſe in being boiled into 

thick varniſh from a tenth to an eighth part of its weight; 

but different oils, and perhaps the ſame oil in different 

ſtates, differ in this reſpect. The deſign of adding the 

bread and onions is more effectually to deſtroy the grea- 

ſineſs; but Dr. Lewis doubts,-whether additions of this 

kind are of much uſe, They then boil thirty or thirty- 

five pounds of turpentine apart, till ſuch time as they 

find, upon its cooling on paper, that it breaks clean, like 

, glaſs, 
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plaſs, without pulverizing z for if it pulvetize eaſily, it 
is a ſign it is burnt. The oil and turpentine being thus 
prepared, the firſt is gently poured, half cold, into the 
latter; and the two ſtirred together with a ſtick till they 
be well mixed: after which, the boiling is repeated, and 
the compoſition is ſet by, to be uſed occaſionally, The 


turpentine is uſed in order to give a greater body to the 
varnith, and to increaſe its drying quahiy ; and with ſome 


artiſts, litharge has in this intention been a ſecret. M. 
le Breton, in the Encyclopedia, obſerves, that when very 


old oil is uſed, neither turpentine nor litharge are need- 
ful; but that when the oil is new, ſome turpentine 
ought io be employed, becauſe without it, the ſmearing 
of the paper, by the ſpreading or coming off of the ink, 
cannot be avoided ; and he adds, that it is much more 
eligible to uſe old oil than to have recourſe to this cor- 


rection of the new: both turpentine and litharge, par- 


ticularly the laſt, making the mixture adhere ſo firmly to 
the types, that it is ſcarce to be got entirely off by the 
ley, whence the eye of the letter is ſoon clogged up. 
Now, to proceed to make ink, they take a quantity of 
this mixture, and add to it a certain quantity of lamp- 


black, working it up with a kind of wooden mallet, or 
| brayer, till the whole be incorporated, and reduced into a 


kind of pulp; which is the ink for uſe. | 


Where, note, that its thickneſs or ſtrength is always to | 


be proportioned to that of the paper, and the warmth of 
the weather; ſtrong paper, and hot weather, requiring 
Mrong ink; and that the ſtrength or weakneſs of the ink 
depends on the greater or the leſs degree of coction of the 
varniſh. According to M. le Breton, two ounces and a 


half of the lamp-black are ſufficient for ſixteen ounces of 


the varniſh. Lewis's Commerce of Arts, p. 371. 


Tor red int. They uſe the ſame materials as for black, 


excepting only, that inſtead of lamp-black, they add a 
proper quantity of vermillion. Some hold, that by mix- 


ing and incorporating the bigneſs of a nut of fiſh-glue, | 


or brandy, or the white of an egg, with the ink, the ver- 
million acquires a greater luſtre. . 
The ink is applied upon the forms by balls, which are a 


kind of wooden cups with handles, the cavities whereof 


are filled with wool, or hair covered with ſheep's ſkin 


| nailed to the, wood. One of theſe the preſſman takes in 


each hand, and applying them on the ink-block, to charge 
them with ink, he works them one againſt the other, to 


mix and diſtribute the ink equally ; and, at laſt, ſmears | 


over the form, by beating or daubing them ſeveral times 


over the whole face thereof: this leaves the form in a 


condition to be paſſed under the preſs, with the moiſtened 
paper laid thereon. | 


The PRINTING-preſs (repreſented Tab. III. Miſcel. fig. 32.) | 


is a very complex machine : its two principal parts, each 
whereof conſiſts of ſeveral others, are the body of the 
preſs, which ſerves to give the pinch or ſtroke for the 


ümpreſſion; and the carriage, on which the form is laid 


to undergo the ſame. ” 

The body conſiſts of two ſtrong cheeks h ö, placed per- 
pendicularly, and joined together by four croſs pieces or 
planks. See CHEEK, : g 5 
The firſt plank ec, called the cap of the preſs, is fixed, 
and ſerves to keep the two cheeks together at the due di- 
ſtance at top; the ſecond d d, called the head, is move- 


able, being ſuſtained by two iron pins, or long Bolts, that 


paſs the cap; in this plank is fixed a female ſcrew or 


worm, with a braſs nut, ſuſtained by two Hort bolts, 


which keep it up; the third plank e e, called the /helves, 


ſerves to keep ſteady a part called the hoſe, in which the | 
| ſpindle (to be ſpoken of hereafter) is incloſed ; the fourth | 


plank F/, called the winter, is moveable; it bears the 
carriage, and ſuſtains the effort of the preſs beneath, as 


the head does above; each giving way a little, the one | 


upwards, the other downwards, to make the pull the 
eaher. 


The ſpindle g g is an upright piece of iron, pointed with | 


ſteel, of different dimenſions ; having a male ſcrew, 
which goes into the female of the head about four inches. 
Through the eye þ of this ſpindle is rivetted the bar, by 


which the preſſman works the preſs. 


The lower part of the ſpindle paſſes through the ſhelves, 
being inclofed in a ſquare wooden frame i, called the 
hoſe; and its point works into the plug, fixed in a braſs 
pan, ſupplied with oil; which pan is fixed to an iron 
plate let into the top of the platten. The preſſman, then, 


dy pulling or turning the bar, fixed in the eye by an iron 


key, prefſes upon a ſquare, ſmooth piece of wood, called 
the platten, and enables it to compreſs the form covered 
with the paper, tympan, and its blankets, which in or- 


der hereto are brought under the platten. | 
At each corner of the hoſe, there is an iron hook faſt» 


ened to thoſe at each corner of the platten, with cords 

or packthread, very exactly. = „ 

The carriage ////, which makes the ſecond principal 
Vol. III. Ne 284. 
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member of the preſs, is placed a ſoot below the platten, 
having its fore part ſupported by a wooden prop , called 
the fore ſtay, while the other reſts on the winter. On 
this carriage, which ſuſtains the plank, are nailed two 
long iron bars, or ribs, oo; and on the plank are nailed 
ſhort pieces of iron or ſteel þ P, called cramp- irons, equally 


tempered with the ribs, and which flide upon them when 


the preſs is turned in-or out. | 

Under the carriage is fixed a ſmall piece of iron, called 
the /pit, with a double wheel in the middle, round which 
leather girts are faſtened, nailed to each end of the plank. 
To the outſide of the ſpit is fixed a handle, or rounce, by 
which the preſſman turns the plank in or out at pleaſure. 
Upon the plank is a ſquare wooden frame or coffin 9 9, 
wherein is incloſed a marble, or poliſhed ſtone, for the 


form to be laid on. To this coffin are faſtened leather 
 ſtay-girts one to each ſide ; which, being again faſtened 


to the cheeks of the preſs, prevent the plank from run- 
ning too far out, when drawn from under the platten. 
On the fore part of the plank is a gallows r r, which 
_ to ſuſtain the tympans, when taken from off the 
orm. 

On the front of the coffin are three frames much alike, 
though ſerving for different purpoſes; viz. the two tym- 
pans and ſriſket; the tympans 5s are ſquare, made of 
three ſlips of very thin wood, and at the top a flip of 
iron, ſtill thinner, called a head-band; that called the 
outward tympan is faſtened with iron joints to.the, coffin. 


They are both covered with parchment; and between 


the two are placed blankets, which ſerve to make the im- 
preſſion of the platten upon the ſurface of the letters 
more equable, as alſo to prevent the letters from being 
broken by the force of the preſs. The friſket f is all of 


iron, very thin, faſtened at top to the great or outward 


tympan, and ſuſtained by a flip of wood hanging from 
the cieling, when opened to take out the printed ſheets, 
and put in others. It is alſo covered with parchment or 
paper, cut in the neceſſary places, that the ſheer, which 
1s between the great tympan and friſket, may receive the 
ink, and that nothing may hurt the margins. On the 
parchment of the great or outward tympan it is, that 
the blank ſheet is laid to be printed. 5 


To regulate the margins, and make the lines and pages 


anſwer each other when printed on the other fide, in the 


middle of the wood, in the ſides of this tympan, are two 
iron points, which make two holes in the ſheet, to be 
placed in the ſame pins, when the ſheet is returned for 


an impreſſion on the other fide, which is, called the re- 


iteration. | 

Every thing how about the tympans being prepared for 
printing, and the preſſman having inked or beat his form, 
now placed on the ſtone, he brings the tympans and 
friſket down from the gallows upon the form; and: ad- 
vancing the plank under the platten, by means of the 


ſpit- handle, or rounce, gives two ſtrokes or pulls with the 


bar; and with the ſame handle turned the contrary way, 
brings back the plank, to take out the printed ſheet, and. 
put in a freſh one; and this he repeats, till he has taken 
off the full number of ſheets the edition is to conſiſt of. 


One ſide of the ſheet being thus printed, it is remanded _ 


to the-preſs for the other ; and is ſo diſpoſed as that the 


iron points paſs through the holes already made in the 
Rs | 


Sometimes it is required to cut the friſket afreſh, where 


the ſecond fide is to be more or leſs full of printing than 


the firſt, as is frequently the caſe at the beginning and 


ending of books, &c. 8 
The number of ſheets of the edition being complete, and 
the form to be ſeparated, to reſtore the letters into the 


caſes, they firſt waſh it in a ſtrong ley, to take out the re- 


mains of the ink, ſcouring it with a bruſh, and then with 
fair water. This done, it is carried to a wooden frame 
to be unlocked, and the furniture, 1. e. the ſticks, &c. 
taken off, to diſengage it from the chaſe. Then the com- 
poſitor, taking out ſeveral lines at once upon a little 
wooden ruler, replaces each letter in its proper box, to 
be again uſed in the remainder of the impreſſion; which 
laſt operation they call di/#ribution. 


Beſides the ſeveral kinds of letters and characters above 


mentioned, uſed in printing, they have likewiſe rules for 
black lines, borders, and head and tail-pieces, accom- 
modated to the ſeveral kinds of letters. 

The rules for black lines are of braſs, and are made ex- 
actly of the height of the letter; otherwiſe they will 


binder the neighbouring letters from printing, or will 


themſelves be hindered by them. Theſe the compoſitor 


- occaſionally cuts into proper lengths, as his work re- 


- quires, | 
The borders, or flowers, are a kind of ornaments, in form 
of long bars, ſerving for the divifion of baoks, chapters, 
' &c, Their depth is proportioned to the letter; and their 
length adjuſted to the page; for being compoſed of ſe- 
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PRI 


.  Yeral moveable pieces, it is eaſy to lengthen or ſhorten | 


them. | 
be head and tail-pieces, cut either in wood, pewter, 
braſs, copper, or ſilver, are compartments uſed at the 
beginnings and endings of books. | 
The initial letters are ſometimes cut in wood, and figured; 
| ſometimes caſt like the other characters. 
For the conveniency of the binding, the printers bad carly 
recourſe to fignatures, i. e, letters of the alphabet placed 
at the bottom of the firſt page of each ſheet, which ſhewthe 
order they are to be bound in, as well as whether the 
quires are complete; which method is ſtill continued. 
The catch-words ſerve nearly the ſame purpoſe : theſe are 
the firſt words of each page, which are inſerted at the 


bottom of the preceding pages. The number of the pages | 


are equally ſerviceable to the reader and the binder, to 


vide to references, and to warrant the book duly bound 
and collated : fome printers formerly put them at the 


bottoms of the pages; but cuſtom has now carried it for 


the tops. | | ; 

In the infancy of printing, they had likewiſe a regiſtrum 
Chartarum for the convenience of the binders : to draw 
this, at the end of each volume, they collected the ſig- 
natures, and the firſt words of the firſt four ſheets of 
each alphabet. To abridge it, they afterwards contented 
themſelves to expreſs the ignatures, and how often each 
letter was repeated; but the regiſtrum has been now long 
difufed. -/ | 

As to the faults which eſcape the correQtor and compo- 
fitor, they are uſually noted in what we call the errata. 
The ancient editions had no errata; but in lieu thereof, 


| they corrected the faults in each printed copy with a pen, 
which was eaſy enough in thoſe days, though impracti- 
cable now. 
who did not need an errata of above five articles in a vo- 


In effect, we have anciently had printers, 


jume of five hundred ſheets; and the diſtinguiſhing ex- 
cellence of printing is correctneſs; and in this reſpect 


many of our modern printers deſerve much commen- 


dation. | | 
PRINTING, Chineſe. There are three opinions as to the an- 
tiquity of the Chineſe printing; one fixing it three hun- 


dred years before Chrilt ; another nine hundred years af- | 
ter him; and a third carrying it ſtill farther back, and 


making it coeval with that mighty empire; though, it 
mult be allowed, the laſt is much the leaſt probable of 
the three. e 


The manner of printing we have already hinted tobe very | 


different from that which now obtains among the Euro- 
peans : it is true, it has ſome advantage over our's in cor- 
' rectnels, and the beauty of the character; but, in other 
reſpects, it comes far ſhort, the ſingle advantage of 
moveable characters making more than amends for all 
that is urged againſt us by ſome zealous advocates for 
this oriental printing. 7 BS 


Books are printed in China from wooden planks, or | 


blocks, cut like thoſe uſed in printing of callico, paper, 
cards, &c. among us. | | 

Theſe blocks are made of a ſmooth, firm, cloſe wood, 
and of the ſize of the leaf required. On the face - fide 


they glue a paper, upon which ſome able penman draws 


out the ſeveral letters and characters with a Chineſe pen, 

which is a kind of pencil. 
the work, and that whereon the ſucceſs of the reſt de- 
pends. 1 | | 


When finiſhed the block is put into the hands of a ſeulp- 


tor, or cutter in wood; who, following the ſeveral ſtrokes 


of the writer with his gravers, and other ſharp little in- | 


ſtruments, makes them all appear in relievo on the wood. 
When the carving or cutting is finiſhed, they moiſten 
what remains of the paper, and rub it gently off. 
The ink they uſe in printing is the ſame with the com- 
mon Chineſe ink, wherewith they alſo write, and is made 
of lamp-black, mixed up with other ingredients. 


Their preſs reſembles our rolling-preſs much more than | 


the letter-preſs. | 

As to their paper it is inferior to ours; it is made of the 
inner bark or rind of a kind of ruſhes, beat up with wa- 
ter into a pulp or paſte, and formed in moulds, much 
like our's. BY OPT RO RTP en rr | 
The advantages of the Chineſe printing conſiſt in this, 


that they are not obliged to take off the whole edition at | 


once, but print their books as they need them; that the 
blocks are eafily retouched, and made to ſerve afreſh, and 
that there needs no corrector of the preſs. 4 
Its diſadvantages are, that a large room will ſcarce hold 
all the blocks of a moderate volume; that the colour of 
the ink eaſily fades; and that the paper is apt to tear, and 
is ſubject to worms: whence it is, that ſo few ancient 
books are ſeen in China, Eg 

PRINTIN c, rolling-preſs, is employed in taking off prints 
or impreſſions from copper-plates engraven or etched. 
It differs, as we have before obſerved, from /etter-print- 
ing, in that the marks and characters, whoſe impreſſions 
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are to be taken, in the fotmer caſe, are indented, or cut 


| inwards; and in the latter are in relievo, or ſtand out, 


This art is ſaid to be as ancient as the year 1460, and tg 
owe its origin to Finiguerraz a Florentine goldſmith; 
who, calting a piece of engraven plate in melted brim. 


ſtone, found the exact print of the engraving left in the 


cold brimſtone, marked with black licked on 
ſtrokes by the liquid ſulphur. | 0 0 Sm 
Upon this, he attempted to do the ſamg on filver-plates 
with wet paper, by rolling it ſmoothly with a roller ; and 
this ſucceeded. : 
This novelty tempted Baccio Baldini, a goldſmith of the 
ſame city, to attempt the ſame z which he did with ſuc- 
ceſs, engraving ſeveral plates of Sandro Boticello's de- 
ſign, and printing them off in this new way; in which 
he was followed by Andrew Mantegna, then at Rome 
This knowledge getting into Flanders, Martin of Ant- 


| werp, a famous painter, graved abundance of plates of 


his own invention, and ſent ſeveral prints into 

marked thus, M, C. After him, Albert Beer ibaa 
and gave the world a vaſt number of prints both in wood 
and copper. About this time, one Hage de Carpi, an 
Italian painter, found out a way by means of ſeveral 
pieces of wood, to make prints reſemble deſigns of chiaro 
ſcuro (ſee CUTTING in wood) 3 a method revived in our 
country ſome years ago with much ſucceſs by Kirkall, and 


ſince at Venice by Jackſon, though very imperfectly ; 


and ſome years after, the invention of etching was diſco- | 


vered, which was ſoon after made uſe of by Parmeg- 


giano. 


Mr, Walpole obſerves, that it was not till Raphael had 


formed Marc Antonio, that engraving placed itſelf with 
dignity by the fide of painting. Sec ENGRAVING and 
RIES: 1 < 

hen the art reached England does not certainly appear. 
Mr, Chambers, on the Abet of Mr. Bagkord, (es 
Phil Tranſ. N? 310, p. 2297, or Abr. vol. v. part ii. 
p+ 20.) erroneoully faid, that it was firſt brought trom 
Antwerp by Speed, in the reign of James I. whereas 
we had it in ſome degree almolt as ſoon as printing; the 
printers themſelves uling ſmall plates for their devices and 
rebuſes. Caxton's Golden Legend, printed in 1413, has 
in the beginning a group of ſaints, and many other cuts 
diſpoſed through the body of the work. The ſecond edi- 


tion of his Game of Chefs, and Le Morte de Arthur, had 


alſo cuts. Wynkyn de Worde, Caxton's ſucceſſor, pre- 
fixed to his title of the Statutes, in the ſeventh year of : 
Henry VII. or 1491, a plate with the king's arms, creſts, 
&c. a copy of which is given in the Life of Wynkyn, 
by Mr. Ames, in his Typographical Antiquities, p. 79. 
The ſame printer exbibited ſeveral books adorned with 
cuts, ſome of which are particularly deſcribed by his 


_ biographer, p. 87, 88, 89, &c. 


The ſubſequent printers continued to ornament their 
books with wooden cuts. One conſiderable work, pub- 
liſhed by John Raſtell, called the Paſtyme of the People, 
and Raſtell's Chronicle, was diſtinguiſhed by prints of 
ſuch uncommon merit for that age, as to have been 


| aſcribed to Holbein. Graſton's Chronicle, printed in, 


1569, contained many heads, as of William the Con- 
queror, Henry VIII. queen Elizabeth, &c. and many 
more are recorded by Ames, But though portraits were 
uſed in books, Mr. Walpole obſerves, that he can find 
no trace of ſingle prints being wrought off in that ape. 
Thoſe which compoſed part of the collection of Henry 


VIII. were probably the productions of foreign artiſts. 


The firſt book that appeared with cuts from copper plates, 


or at leaſt the firſt that Mr. Ames had obſerved, was the 


Birth of Mankind, otherwiſe called the Woman's Book, 
dedicated to queen Catharine, and publiſhed hy Thomas 
Raynalde in 1540, with many ſmall copper cuts, with- 
out any name. See Ames, ubi ſupra, p. 35, 46, bo, and 
219. Walpole's Catalogue of Engravers, &c. 4to. 

The fabric of the rolling-preſs, and the compoſition of 
the ink uſed therein, with the manner of applying both 
in the taking off prints, are as follow: _ | = 
Structure of the rolling preſs. This machine, like the 
common preſs, may be divided into two parts ; the body 
and carriage, analogous to thoſe in the other. | 
The body conſiſts of two cheeks of different dimenſions, 
ordinarily about four feet and a half high, a foot thick, 
and two and a half apart, joined at top and bottom by 
croſs pieces. The cheeks are placed perpendicularly on 
a wooden ſtand or foot, horizontally placed, and ſuſtain- 

ing the whole preſs. | 
Erom the foot likewiſeriſefourother perpendicular pieces, 
joined by other croſs or horizontal ones; which may be 
conſidered as the carriage of the preſs, as ſerving to ſuſ- 
tain a ſmooth, even plank, which is about four feet and 
a half long, two feet and a half broad, and an inch and 
a half thick ; upon which the engraven plate is to be 


nto the cheeks go two wooden cylinders or rollers about 
{1% 


is defired to have. 


p R f 


$x inches in diameter, borne up at each end by the | 


cheeks, whoſe ends, which are leſſened to about two 
inches diameter, and called trunnions, turn in the cheeks 
between two pieces of wood, in form of half -moons, 
| lined with poliſhed iron, to ſacilitate the motion. 

The ſpace in the half moons, leſt vacant by the trunnion, 
is filled with paper, paſteboard, &c. that they may be 


raiſed and lowered at diſcretion ; ſo as only to leave the 


ſpace between them neceſſary for the carriage of the plank 
charged with the plate, paper, and blankets, 
Laſtly, to one of the trunnions of the upper roller is 
faſtened a croſs, conſiſting of two levers, or pieces of 
wood, traverſing each other. The arms of this crols 
ſerve in lieu of the handle of the common preſs; giving 
a motion to the upper roller, and that to the under one; 
by which means the plank is protruded, or paſſed be- 
tween them. | | 
Preparation of the int, The ink, uſed in rolling preſs 
printing, is a compolition of black and oil mixed and 
boiled together in a due proportion. Se, 
The black is a factitious matter, made, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
of the oil of vine twigs, or, according to others, of the 


kernels of fruits, ſuch as peaches and apricois, well 


burnt, with wine lees. 


This black is uſually brought hither ready prepared from | 


Frankfort on the Maine; whence our printers call it 
Frankfort BLACK. | PING 2 
This is ſofter and more free from grittineſs than the 
ivory or other charcoal blacks, as they are uſually pre- 
pared among us. x | x 
The oil werewith they dilute this black is nut-oll ; 
which is ſet on fire, boiled up differently, according to 
the different works it is to be uſed in; but never fo far 
as to communicate to the oil the adheſive gluey quality 
of the printer's vainiſh. 5 | 
They uſually make three kinds, thin, hich, and ſirong; 
only differing in the degree of coction: the ſtrong is that 
uſcd in the fineſt works, &c. | 


To make the ink, they pulverize the black very carefully, | 


and paſs it through a fine fieve; then mix it up on a 


marble with the proper oil, by means of a mullet, after | 


the ſame manner as the painters do their colours. 


Methed of PRINTING from copper-plates. The ink being | 
prepared, they take a little quantity of it on a rubber, | 


made of linnen-rags, ſtrongly bound about each other; 
and therewith ſmear the whole face of the plate, as it 
lies on a grate, over a charcoal-hre. | | 
The plate ſufficienly inked, they firſt wipe it coarſely over 
with a foul rag, then with the palm of the left hand, 
then with that of the right; and, to dry the hand, and 
forward the wiping, rub it from time to time on whiting. 
In wiping the plate perſectly clean, yet without taking the 
ink out of the engraving, conſiſts a great part of the ad- 
_ dreſs of the workman, The French printers uſe no 
whiting, as being detrimental to the colour of the ink ; 
nor do they lay the plate on the grate to warm, till after 
inking and wiping it. Ss 
The plate, thus prepared, is laid on a thick paper, fitted 
upon the plank of the preſs ; over the plate is laid the 
paper, firſt moiſtened, to receive the impreſſion ; and 
over the paper two or three folds of blanketting, or other 


un. N 5 N 
Thus diſpoſed, the arms of the croſs are pulled, and, by 
this means, the plate, with its furniture, paſſed through 
between the rollers; which, pinching very ſtrongly, yet 
equably, preſſes the moiſtened paper into the ſtrokes of 
the engraving, whence it licks out the ink. 
Some works require being paſſed twice through the preſs, 
others only once, according as the graving is more or leſs 
deep, or the greater or leſs degree of blackneſs the print 
It muſt be obſerved, that the ſtronger and thicker the ink 
is, the ſtronger muſt the rollers pinch the plate: this 
tempts many of the workmen to uſe a thinner oil, in or- 
der to ſave labour; which prove very prejudicial to the 
impreſſion. 
The wetting of the paper ought to be done two or three 
days before printing it, to render it more ſupple and mel- 
low: as the prints are drawn off, they are hung up to 
dry on lines, &c. f 
Laſtly, after the number of prints deſired have been 
wrought off from the plate, they rub it over with oil of 
olives, to prevent its ruſting, and ſet it by againft a new 
impreſſion. If the ſtrokes of the graving be perceived 
full of ink hardened therein in the courſe of the print- 
ing, they boil it well in a ley before the oil be applied. 
Pp1NTING with wooden prints. See CUTTING in woed. 
PRINTING in chiaro obſcuro, is a method of producing a 
ſtrong effect of relief attended with a juſt and natural 
gradation of the lights and ſhades, grounded with brown, 
with white and black, by printing on paper. We have 
already obſerved, that the art of doing this in wood was 
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PRIOR, Before, ſomething that is nearer the beginning 


diſcovered in Italy by Hugo de Carpi. M. 'le Boſſe di- 
rects it to be performed in the following maniier. Hay: 
ing provided two copper-plates of equal ſize, and exactly 
fitted to each other, on one of them let the propoſed de- 
ſign be engraved, and let the prints be taken off from it 
with printing ink on ſheets of grey paper. The other” 
plate muſt then be varniſhed, and the varniſhed fide be- 
ing laid upon the ſheet printed by the firſt plate, they 


mutt be paſſed under the rolier ; when the print will have 


made a counter-proof on the varniſh of the plate; after 
which the lights muſt be graved on the plate, and cor- 
roded very deeply by aqua fortis. The fame thing may 
otherwiſe be done with the graver, and with greater eaſe 
by thoſe who can uſe it well. In order to properly pre- 
pare the oil, the beſt method is to uſe very white nut-oil 
drawn without fire, and to put it into two leaden vellels, 
and ſet in the ſun till it becomes thick in the proportion 
of the weak oil. Flake white mult then be taken, which 
muſt be ground, and wafhed over, till it be extremely 
ine; and then being dry, it muſt be ground with the 


weak oil, and the thick oil added to it. Then having 


taken an impreſſion with black printing ink, or any other 
colour, from the firſt plate, that is entirely engraved, on 
coarſe grey paper, it muſt be left to dry for ten or twelve 
days; when theſe prints having been wet, another im- 
preſſion muſt be made upon them by the plate, on which 
the lights are engraved, charged with the white flake and 


oil in the uſual manner of printing; taking care that the 


correſpondent parts of the plate, and the impreſſion al- 
ready made, may be adapted exactly. By this means the 
printing in chiaro obſcuro is perfectly performed. See 
CLAIR obſcure. 80 


PRINTING with a variety of colours to imitate painting, See 


MEZ :ZOTINro. 


than another with which it is compared. x 

PRlox is particularly uſed for a ſuperior of a convent of 
monks, or the ſecond perſon after the abbot. | 
Priors are either clauſtral or conventual. 


PRI ORS, conventual, are the ſame as abbots, all the differ- 


ence between them being in name; both having the ſame 
rights, and both alike being governors of monatteries. 
Conventual priors are of two kinds; viz. regular conven- 
tual priors, who govern religious living in the commu- 
nity ; and ſecular or commendatory conventual prior. 
Conventual priors are obliged to take up the prieſthood 
within a year, or at moſt two, from the dates of their pro- 


viſion: in default whereof, their benefices are declared 


vacant. | 

Priors muſt be twenty-five years old before they can go- 

vern the convent; and twenty, if the convent be go- 

verned by another. See CONVENTUAL. . 
P&10R, clau/?ral, is he who governs the religious of an ab 
ſuperiority in the cloiſter or monaſtery. 

His juriſdiction is wholly from the abbot, and ends with 

the abbot's death, unleſs he has been elected by the 

whole convent. | FE 
PRIOR, grand, is the ſuperior of a large abbey, where ſe- 

veral ſuperiors are required as in the abbeys of Cluney 
and Feſchamp. | | | 


In the monaſtery of St. Denys, there were anciently five 


priors; the firſt whereof was called the grand-prior. In 
moſt monaſteries, there is alſo a ſub- prior. There are 
alſo grand-priors in the military orders; as in that of 
Malta, or St. John of Jaruſalem, &e. | 


| PRIORS aliens were certain religious, born in France and 


Normandy, ſuperiors of religious houſes erected for theic 
country-folks here in England: | 


Theſe Henry V. deeming no good members for this land, 


ſuppreſſed ; and their livings were afterwards given by 
Henry VI. to other monaſteries and houſes of learning ; 


but chiefly, as Stow obſerves, to the ereCting of thoſe 


two famous colleges, called the King's colleges of Cambridge 
and Eton. | 
PRIOR, arch. See ARCH-prior. | | 
PRIORITES, in Botany, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks to a plant which they recommended ih medicine; 
but they do not clearly explain what it was. It is the 
ſame with the ceſtrum and pſuchrotrophon of the ſame 
writers; and they ſay is was called bet9nzca, /crratula, or 
roſmarinus, by the Romans. 
It is evident, from a ſtrict equiry into their accounts, 
that the ſurratula was the plant they meant; for Pliny 


plant, and the place of growth, which is deſcribed to be 
wet ſhady places, evidently excludes what we call roſe- 
mary from any title to the name. | | 

Apuleius has greatly perplexed the cauſe by ſaying, that 
the priorites, or betony, has leaves like the docks; but 
he does not diſtinguiſh between the betonica and britage 
nica, which laſt plant is the hydrolapathum, or great 


Water- 


bey, or priory, in commendam; fo called, becauſe he has 


ſays, chat the betonica was only a Gauliſh name for this 
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PRI 


water: dock, and has leaves like the other docks; and it | 
is plain, that both Apuleius and Pliny borrow the ac- 


count of the dock-like leaves from this paſſage, and at- 
tribute them to a plant the original author never meant 
them ſor. 
PRIORITY, prior itas, the relation of ſomething, conſi- 
dered as it is before, or prior to, another; i. e. as it is 
nearer to the beginning, or the lirſt. 
The principal modes of priority are five; viz. in reſpect 
of time; as when we ſay, that the Grecian empire was 
prior to the Roman; nature, as when we ſay, one is prior 
to two; order, dignity, and cauſality; which are all ſummed 
up in the technical diſtich ; | 


Tempore, natura, prius ordine, dic & honore 
Effefto cauſam dicimus eſſe prius. 

Pr1oRITY, in Law, denotes an antiquity of tenure, in 
compariſon of another leſs ancient. 

PrioRtTY, to hold by, is to hold of one lord more anci- 
ently than of another; in reſpe& whereof the tenant is 
ſaid to hold in poſterity. The lord of the priority ſhall 
have the cuſtody of the body. | 

PRIORITY of debts, in Law. See DEBT. 

PRIORY denotes a ſociety of religious, the ſuperior of 
which was denominated a PRIOR, or prioreſs ; and of 
theſe there were two ſorts; as where the prior was chief 
governor, as fully as any abbot in his abbey, and was 
choſen by the convent; ſuch were the cathedral PpRIORS, 

and moſt of the Auſtin order, and where the priory was 

| a cell, ſubordinate to ſome great abbey; and the prior 


was placed and diſplaced at the will of the abbot. There 
were alſo pricrics ALIEN. h 


PRISAGE, priſagium, that ſhare which belongs to the king, 
or admiral, out of ſuch merchandizes as are taken at ſea | 


as lawful prize. See PRISE. £ 

PRISAGE of wines, a cuſtom in certain ports, whereby the 
king challenges out of every veſſel laden with wine, con- 
taining twenty tons, or upwards, two tons of wine; the 
one before, the other behind the maſt, at his own price; 
which is twenty ſhillings per ton. 
The cuſtom varies a little in various places : at Boſton, 
e. gr. every bark, laden with ten tons of wine, pays 
3 | 
The term is now grown into diſuſe; and in lieu of priſage, | 
the cuſtom, ſays Cowel, is popularly called BUTLER- 
AGE, becauſe it is the king's chief butler that receives it. 


' PRISCLLLIANISTS, Priſcillianiſtæ, ancient heretics, who 


aroſe in Spain, or rather were derived thither from 
Egypt, towards the end of the fourth century. 

The origin of this hereſy is not well known; but it ap- 

pears to have been brought into Spain by one Marcus of 


Memphis, who had for his diſciple the rhetor Helpidius, 


under whom Priſcillian was educated, 

What their particular tenets were, is not eaſy to dif- 

cover; but they are charged by their adverſaries with in- 
dulging all kinds of ſecret filthineſs, and noQturnal mix- 


tures, under a religious notion. Among their dogmata, 
this is ſaid to have been one: Fura, perjura, ſecretum 
prodere uoli. 8 | | 
It appears, however, from authentic records, that the 
difference between their doctrine, and that of the Ma- 


NICHEANS, was not very conſiderable ; for they denied | 


the reality of Chriſt's birth and incarnation ; maintained, 
that the vitble univerſe was not the production of the 
Supreme Deity, but of ſome demon or malignant prin- 
ciple; adopted the doctrine of zons, or emanations from 
the divine nature; conſidered human bodies as priſons 
formed by the author of all evil, to enflave celeſtial 
minds; condemned marriage, and diſbelieved the reſur- 
_ tection of the body. Their rule of life and manners 
was rigid and ſevere; and the accounts which many have 
given of their laſciviouſneſs and intemperance deſerve 
not the leaſt credit, as they are totally deſtitute of evi- 
dence and authority. That the Priſclliani/ts were guilty 


of diſhmulation upon ſome occaſions, and deceived their | 


adverſaries by cunning ſtratagems, is true ; but that they 
held it as a maxim, that lying and perjury were lawful, 
is a molt notorious falſhood, without even the leaſt ſha- 
dow of probability, however commonly this odious doc- 
trine has been laid to their charge. Bo 
Priſcillian, their leader, was a man of great birth, for- 
tune, parts, and learning : he was condemned, with ſome 
| biſhops his adherents, in a council at Saragoſſa, in the 
year 380, and in another at Bourdeaux, in 384; but he 
appealed to the emperor Maximus, and had a hearing at 


| Tireves; where being convicted of broaching novelties, | 


he was condemned to death, with ſeveral of his followers. 
His doctrine, however, ſurvived him, and was propa- 
gated through the greateſt part of Spain and Gaul. Mo- 
ſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 384, &c. 8vo edit. 
»PRISE, or PRIZ E, in Navigation, a veſſel taken at ſea from 
the enemies of the ſtate, or from pirates, by a man of 


| 
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war, or a merchant-veſſel baving commiſſion from the 
admiral. | ' . 
Veſſels are looked on as a lawful prize, if they ſight under | 
any other ſtandard than that of the ſtate from which they 
have their commiſſion : if they have no charter-party, in- 
voice, or bill of lading, aboard them; if they be loaden 
with effects belonging to the king's enemies, or with con. 
trabands goods. | 

Thoſe of the king's ſubjects, recovered from the enem 
after having remained twenty-four hours in their hands, 
are allo deemed lawful prize. | 

Veſlels, that refuſe to ſtrike their ſails, aſter having been 
ſummoned thereto by the king's ſhips, may be conſtrain. 
ed to do it; and, if they make refiltance, and fight, they 
are lawful prize. | 

The officers and ſeamen of the king's ſhips, and of other 
Britiſh ſhips having letters of marque, are intitled to the 
ſole intereſt, and property of all ſhips and goods by them 
N and adjudged lawful prizes by the court of admi- 
ra ty. 5 | EW | | 

The prize is to be divided among the officers and ſeamen 


of the king's ſhips, as he ſhall appoint by proclamation. 


Among privateers, the diviſion 1s according to the agree. 
ment between the owners. | 


The court of admiralty is to finiſh the examihation of 


| the perſons to be examined to prove the lawfulneſs of the 


prize, in five days after requeſt for that purpoſe made. 
'The monition is to be executed in three days. And in 
caſe no claim of the capture be duly entered, giving 


twenty days notice after the execution of the monition ; 


or if there be a claim, and the claimant does not give 
ſufficient ſecurity to pay double coſts to the captors, if 
the prize be adjudged lawful, then the court is to pro- 
ceed to ſentence in ten days. Ee | | 


In caſe of doubt, or of witneſſes being remote, the court 


may releaſe the prize, on the claimant's giving good ſe- 
curity to the captors for the payment of the full ap- 
praiſed value, in caſe the prize be adjudged lawful. 

— and officers, on failure of their duty, in reſpect 
to the condemnation of prizes, forfeit 5001. with full 


colſls of ſuit; one moiety to the king, and the other to 


the informer. tt 

The judges and officers of the eourt of admiralty in the 
king's plantations or dominions abroad, ſhall not receive 
above 1ol. in caſe the prize be under a hundred tons but- 
then; nor above 15/. if it be of greater burthen. | 
Commilhoners of appeals in cauſes of prizes are to be 


appointed under the great ſeal; and appeals may be made 


to them within fourtcen days after ſentence, 

Agents for prizes ate to be choſen by the captors. 

The treaſurer of the navy is to pay to the officers and ſea- 
men on board ſhips of war, or privateers, in any action 
where any ſhip of war, or privateer, ſhall have been 
taken from the enemy or deſtroyed, 5/. for every man on 
board ſuch prize or ſhip deſtroyed, at the beginning of 
the engagement. | | 
The captures of flota ſhips, or galleons, or regiſter ſhips 
bound from Buenos Ayres, or Honduras, can be tried 


only in the high court of admiralty. 


The ſtatute enaQts ſeveral penalties and forfeitures for 
taking prizes by colluſion. Privateers forfeit the prize, 
half to the king, and half to the informer; and the 
commander of a man of war forfeits 1000. to be di- 
vided between the king and the informer. ZN 
Alſo, if any ſhips belonging to the Engliſh be taken by 
the enemy, and afterwards retaken by any of our men of 
war, or privateers, they are to be reſtored to the owners, 
on paying an eighth part of the value, in lieu of ſalvage, 
after having been in the enemy's poſſeſſion twenty-four 
hours ; and if above that time, paying a farther moiety, 
& c. 13 Geo. II. cap. 4. 30 Geo. il cap 18, 

The ones with regard to prizcs in the royal navy, 
are as follow: 1. When any ſhip cr veſſel is taken from 
the enemy, the hatches are to be immediately ſpiked up, 
and her lading and furniture ſecured from embezzle- 
ment, till ſentence is paſſed upon her in ſome court of 
admiralty, empowered to take cognizance of cauſes of 
that nature, 2. The captain is to cauſe the officers of 
the prize to be examined; three or more of the company, 
who can give beſt evidence, to be brought to the ſaid 
court of admiralty, together with the charter- parties, 
bills of landing, and other ſhip's papers, found on board. 


The zd and 4th articles relate to finding any of the king's 


ſubjects in the prizes, 5. When a privateer is taken, 
great care 1s to be had to ſecure all the ſhip's papers, el- 
pecially the commiſſion ; but if there be no legal com- 
miſſion found on board, then all the priſoners are to be 
carried before ſome magiſtrate, in order to their being 
examined 'and condemned as pirates. See articles 7, 8, 
and 9, for the government of the navy. 


PR1SE, in our Satutes, is uſed for things taken of the ſub- 


jects by the king's purveyrors. 
| Spelman 


1 


Snelman deſetibes priſes to be corn and other proviſions” 
taken from the country-people, at lower rates than or- 
dinary, for the maintenance of the king's houſhold, 


garriſons, &c. | | 
Roger de Monte Alto, who married the ſiſtet of Hugo de 
Albeney, claimed the following privileges; viz. his 
caſtle ot Reſigne cum priſis 40 dierum, with priſes of 
forty days: which phraſe the ſame author underſtands of 
the liberty of taking proviſions for the ſupport of the gar- 
riſon of his caſtle, upon paying for them within forty 
days. Sec ſtat. 12. Car II. cap. 34. 

PRISM, Pr1sma, thus called from Taoua, ſomething 
ſawn, or cut off, in Geometry, an oblong or ſolid body, 
contained under more than four planes, and whoſe baſes 
are equal, parallel, and alike ſituated. „ | 
The priſm is generated by the motion of a rectilinear 
figure, as A CB Tab. IV. Geometry. fig. 72.) deſcend- 
ing always parallel to itſelf, along the right line A E. 

Tf the deſcribent be a triangle, the body is ſaid to be a 
triangular priſm; if ſquare a quadrangular one, &c. 

From the geneſis of the pri/m, it is evident it has two 
equal and oppoſite baſes ; that it is terminated by as many 


parallelograms as the baſe conſiſts of ſides; aud that all | 


the ſections of a pri/m parallel to its baſe are equal. 
Every triangular pri/m may be divided into three equal 
pyramids. | 

PRISM, to meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a. Find the 
area of the baſe, e. gr. ABC(ſee TRIANGLE), and 
multiply it by 2; find the areas of the planes or paral- 


lelograms, that include or circumſcribe it; and add 


their ſum to the former product. The ſum is the whole 
ſurface of the priſm. | | 3 | 
Multiply then the baſe B A © by the altitude CD; the 
product is the ſolidity of the cube ABC DEF. See 
CENTROBARYC. x 
All priſms arc in a ratio compounded of their baſes and 
altitudes; if, then, their baſes be equal, they are to each 
other as their heights ; and vice ver/a. Similar priſms, 
&c. are in a triplicate ratio of their homologous fides, as 
alſo of their altitudes, | 1 
PRISM, in Dioptrics, is 2 glaſs in form of a triangular 
priſm, much uſed in experiments about the nature of 
light and colours, CO | 
The phenomena and uſe of the priſm ariſe from its ſepa- 
rating the rays of light in their paſſage through it. 


and iliuſtrated under the article CoLouR : for, to enu- 
merate all would be endleſs ; and even theſe are ſufficient 
to demonſtrate, that colours do not either conſiſt in the 
contortion of the globules of light, as Deſcartes imagined ; 


as Hook fancied ; nor in the conſtipation of light, and 
its greater or leſs concitation, as Dr. Barrow conjectured ; 


light itſelf. 


flies. See FrELERS. | . 
PRISMOID, pri/moides, in Geometry, a ſolid figure bounded. 
by ſeveral planes, whoſe baſes are right-angled parallelo- 
grams, parallel, and alike ſituated. _ | 
PRISON, See GaoL. . | : 
PRr150N breaking, by the offender himſelf, when committed 
for any cauſe, was felony at the common law; or even 
conſpiring to break it. But this ſeverity 1s mitigated by 
the ſtatute de frangentibus priſonam, 1 Edw. II. which 


ber, for breaking priſon, unleſs committted for ſome ca- 
pital offence. So that to break pr2/on, when lawſully 
committed for any treaſon or felony, remains ſtill felony 
as at the common law; and to break prion, when law- 
Fully confined upon any other inferior charge, is (till pu- 
niſhable as a high miſdemeanor by fine and imprifon- 
ment. For the ſtatute which ordains that ſuch ottence 
ſhall be no longer capital, never meant to exempt it en- 
tirely from every degree of puniſhment. Blackſt. Com- 
vol. iv. p. 130. See ESCAPE. i ; 
Breaking of priſon, by the law of Scotland, is a puniſh- 
able offence ; but there are no particular laws againſt it 
4 in that country, ſo they are guided by the Roman law 
5 in ſuch caſes. But though this law ſeems to make the 
2 puniſhment of this crime capital, yet this is thought too 
great ſeverity in Scotland, where an arbitrary puniſhment, 
5 greater or leſs, according to the circumſtances of the 
= ' eſcape, and the violence with which it was accompliſhed, 
: is thought ſufficient and adequate. 


upon any action civil or criminal, or upon command- 
ment. | ; 
A man, again, may be priſoncr, either upon matter of 
fact, or of record. | 
PRISONER, upon matter of record, is he, who being preſent 
in court, is, by the court, committed to priſon. | 
Vor. III. Ns 2840 


The more general of theſe phenomena are enumerated | 
nor in the obliquity of the pulſes of the etherial matter, | 


but that they are original and unchangeable properties of 


PRISM ATIC anteunæ, in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed to 
expreſs the horns or anten of a peculiar genus of butter- | 


enacts that no perſon ſhall have judgment of life or mem- | 


PRISONER, in Law, one that is reſtrained of his liberty | 


PIN I 


PRISONER, ben matter of faf, is he, who is committed 

upon an arreſt, be it by the ſheriff, conſtable, or other. 

PRISONERS of war. See CaPITULATION. 

PRIST--Ungques PR IST. See Uncorr. 

PRIS T IS, in /chthyology. See Saw-fiſh. 

PRIVATE average, charters, nuſance, and ſpirit. See the 

ſubſtantives. 

PRIVAT EERS, are veſſels of war, armed and equipped 
by particular merchants, &c. and furniſhed with a mili- 
tary commander by the admiralty, or the officers who 
ſuperintend the marine depattment of a country, to eruiſe 
againſt the enemy, and take, fink, or burn their ſhipping, 
or otherwiſe annoy them as opportunity offers. _ 
Theſe veſſels are generally governed on the ſame plan 
with his majeſty's ſhips, though often guilty of ſhameful 
depredations. | | | 
Perſons concerned in privatecys adminiſter at their own 
colts a part of a war, by providing ſhips of force, and 
all other military ſtores, and they have, inſtead of pay, 
leave to keep what they can take from the enemy, allow- 

ing the admiral his ſhare, &c. 

Privatcers may not attempt any thing againſt the laws of 
nations; as to aſſault an enemy in a port or haven under 
the proteCtion of any prince or republic, whether he be 
friend, ally, or neuter, for the peace of ſuch places muſt 
be inviolably kept; and therefore; by a treaty made by 
king William and the ſtates of Holland, before a com- 
miſſion ſhall be granted to any privateer, the commander 
is to give ſecurity if the ſhip be not above one hundred 
and fifty tons, in 1500/. and if the ſhip exceeds that 
burthen in 3ooo!. that they will make ſatisfaction for 
all damages which they ſhall commit in their courſes at 
ſea, contrary to the treaties with that ſtate ; upon pain 
of forfeiting their commiſſions, and the ſhip is made 
liable. Lex Mercat. or Merch. Compan. 177. | 
By ſtatute, ſhips taken by private men of war, were to 
be divided into five parts, four parts whereof to go to 
the perſons intereſted in the privateer, and the fifth to 
bis majeſty, and as a farther encouragement, privateers, 


ſhall receive for every piece of ordnance in a ſhip ſo 
taken 10. reward, &c 4 and 5 Will. and M. ; 
But by a later ſtatute, the commiſſioners of the admiralty 
may grant commiſſions to commanders of privateers, for 
taking ſhips, & c. which being adjudged prize, and the 
tenth part paid to the admiral, &c. wholly belong to 
the owners and captors. See PRISE. | 


q 


ſomething needed or neceſlary. | 
In logic, privation, as applied to modes of being, and 
oppoſed to NEGATION, denotes the abſence of what na- 
turally belongs to the thing we are ſpeaking of, or which 
ought to be preſent with it. It was called in the ſchool 
abjentia habitus debiti, | | 
In the canon-law, privation is uſed for an interdickion, or 
ſuſpenſion. 1 8 
Myitic divines uſe the phraſe, privation of God, for thoſe 
drineſſes, which the ſoul experiences, to whom God does 
not make himſelf felt. | | 

"The church of Rome teaches that children, dying with- 


Privatien of the ſight of God. 

PRIVATION, in Phy/ics, is a negative principle, which, with 
matter and form, the Peripateties ſuppoſe conſpires to 
conſtitute natural bodies. EDS 5 

PRIVATIVE, in Grammar, a particle, which, prefixed 

to a word, changes it into a contrary ſenſe. 
Thus, among the Greeks, the @ is uſed as a privative : 
as in abeg athei/is, acephalus, &c. The Latins have 


The Englith, French, &c. on occaſion, borrow both the 
Lain and Greek privatives, 
PRIVATIVE modes. See Mop. 


than nothing ; called alſo a negative QUANTITY ; in op- 
polition to aſfirmative or poſitive quantities. 


Privative quantities are denoted by the character of ſub- 
traction preſixed to them. 


nogynia claſs. Its characters ate theſe : the flower hath 

a {mall tubular empalement, cut at the top into four ob- 
tuſe ſegments ; it hath one tunnel-ſhaped petal, cut into 
four oval ſegments at the top which ſpread open; it hath. 
two ſtamina which ſtand oppoſite, and a roundith germen, 
terminated by ere ſummits, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, 
crowned'by an obtuſe bifid ſligma; the germen after- 
wards turns to a ſmooth round berry with one cell, in— 
cloſing two oblong ſeeds, flat on one fide, but convex on 
the other. Miller reckons two and Linnæus one fpecies 

making the ever-green privet, a ſpecies of rhamnus. * 
Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by laying down their 
tender ſhoots in autumn, which in one year's time will 
be rooted enough to tranſplant ; then they may be te 


13G. moved 


&c. deltroying any French man of war, or privateer, 


PRIVA TION, privatio, the abſence, want, or defect of 
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their prevative in : as incorrigibilis, indeclinabilis, &c. 


PRIVATIVE quantity, in Algebra, denotes a quantity leſs 


PRIVET, lgu/trum, in Botany, a genus of the diandria mo- 
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moved to the places where they are deſigned to remain, 
or planted in a nurſery for two years, where they may 


be trained for the purpoſes deſigned. CEE 
They may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which if 
planted in the autumn on a ſhady border and in a loamy 
ſoil, will take root very freely, and may be afterwards 
treated in the ſame way as the layers. But the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt plants are thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds 3 
indeed, this is a much more tedious method than the 
other, ſo is ſeldom practiſed, for the ſeeds generally lie a 
year in the ground before they vegetate ; therefore, who- 
ever would propagate the plants in this method, ſhould 
gather the berries and put them in a pot, with ſand be- 

tween them, and bury the pots in the ground, as 15 
practiſed for holly berries and haws z and after they have 
lain a year in the ground, take them up and ſow them in 
a border expoſed to the eaſt, where the plants will come 
up the following ſpring. Theſe will make great progreſs 
after they have gotten ſome ſtrength, and will grow up- 
right, without ſending out ſuckers like the others. _ 

Formerly theſe plants were greatly in uſe for hedges, but 


ſince ſo many other plants of greater beauty have been 


introduced, they have been almoſt rejected. Miller. 
'The leaves and flowers of privet are cooling, drying, and 
aſtringent, and conſequently good in ulcers and inflam- 


mations of the throat and mouth, bleeding of the gums, | 


and relaxation of the uvula. | : 
PriverT, meck, phillyrea, in Botany, a genus of the diandria 
monogynid Clals, Its characters are theſe : the flower has 

a ſmall permanent empalement cut into five parts at the 

brim ; it bath one petal with a very ſhort tube, cut into 


fire parts which turn backward, and two ſhort ſtamina, | 


ſtanding oppoſite, terminated by ſingle ſummits z it has 


a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned 


by a thick ſtigma z the germen afterwards turns to a glo 
bular berry with one cell, incloſing a roundiſh feed. 
Linnzus enumerates three, and Miller ſeven ſpecies, 
which, grow naturally in the ſouth of France, Spain, and 
Italy, but are hardy enough to thrive in the open air in 
England, and are never injured except the winters are 
very ſevere, which ſometimes cauſes their leaves to fall, 
and kills a few of the weaker branches. Theſe, however, 
are repaired by new ſhoots the following ſummer ; ſo that 

| there are but few of the ever-green trees which are hardier 

than theſe, or that deſerve more to be cultivated for plea- 

ſure. 25 


| Theſe plants are propagated either from ſeeds or layers; | 


but the latter being the moſt expeditious method in Eng- 


land, is chiefly preferred. The leaves are drying and | 


aſttingent, and much commended for ulcets in the mouth. 
PRIVET , in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
fly very common on the ſhrub from whence it has its 
name. It is called the erznopterus, and is remai kable for 
having its wings C<eply divided into fegments, fo that 
they ſeem compoſed of feathers like bird's wings. The 
creature, as it fits, looks like a ſmall feather. 
PRIVIES of a camp. See CAMP. ey | 
PRIVILEGE, privilegium, formed from the Latin privata 
lex, in the general, any kind of right, prerogative, or 
advantage, attached to a certain perſon, condition, or em- 
ployment, excluſive of others. 28 | 
PRIVELE OE, in Law, is a particular right granted to a fin- 
ole perſon, place, community or the like, whereby they 
are exempted from the rigour of the common laws, 
Privilege is either perſonal or real. 5 
PRIVILECGE, per ſonal, is that which is granted to any per. 
ſon either againſt or beyond the courſe of the common 
law. . . 0 | | 
Such, e. gr. is that of a member of parliament ; who 
may not be arreſted, nor any of his ſervants, during the 
ſitting of parliament, nor for a certain time before and 
„lter. | | | | 
PRIVILEGE, real, is a franchiſe granted to a place. 
Such is that granted to our univerſities, by which none 
who are members thereof may be called to Weſtminſter— 
hall upon any contract made within their own precincts. 
So allo a perſon belonging to the court of chancery 
cannot be ſued in any other court, certain caſes except- 
ed; and if he be, he may remove it by writ of privilege. 
It is an ancient privilege for men to be exempted from 
arreſts within the verge of the court, 1. e. in or near the 
palace where the king is reſident : becauſe, in ſuch caſes, 


quarrels frequently happen; and the peace ouglit to be 
ſtrictly kept there. | 


In the laws of Henry I. it is expreſſed, that peace ought | 


to be maintained religiouſly and reverently within four 
miles of the king's doors towards the four quarters ; and 
forty-nine acres, nine feet, nine palms, and nine barley- 
corns, around. | 
PRIVILEGE, attachment of, See ATTACHMENT, 
PRIVILEGE, in Commerce, is a permiſhon from a prince or 
magiltrate, to make and fell a certain merchandize, or to | 


9 
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engage in acertain commerce, either excluſively of others 
or currently with them. , 
The firſt is called an exc/n/fve privilege z the latter, 
a privilege. 
Excluſroe privileges are to be granted rarely, by reaſon of 
the hindrance they are of to trade ; yet they arc lometimes 
very juſt and reaſonable, by way of reward ſor the inven. 
tion of uſeful machines, manulactures, &c. 
Excluſive privileges for foreign commerce are uſually grant- 
ed on the ſollowing conditions: that the commodities be 
brought from remote parts, where there is no going with- 
out running great riſques; that the privilege be only for 
a limited time; that the perſons privileged be not allowed 
to monopolize, i. e. to raiſe and lower their commodi— 
ties at pleaſure; but that the ſale and price be always 
proportionable to the expence, intereſts, &c. and that 
the privileged aſſiſt the ſtate, on occaſion, with part of 
their gains. 
PRIVILEGE for the impreſſion of books is properly excluſive - 
being a permiſſion which an author, or bookſeller, obtains 
under a prince's ſeal, to have alone the impreflion of a 


ſimply, 


diſtribute the ſame, within a certain term of years, uſual] 

tourteen, under the clauſes and penalties expreſſed therein, 
Theſe privileges were unknown till the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century, when they were introduced in France, 
The oldeſt is ſaid to bear date in the year 1507, and to 
have been occaſioned by fome printers counterfeiting the 
works of others as ſoon as they appeared. | 


But people were yet at liberty to take or let them alone 


at pleaſure, till the intereſts of religion, and the tate, 
occaſioned the reſtraining of this liberty. 


forbidding any perſon, on pain of confiſcation of body 
and goods, to print any letter, ſpeech, &c. without per= 
miſſion. | | | 
The like has been fince done in England; though, at pre- 
ſent, privileges are not only not required, but by the late 
act, for ſecuring the properties of books, ſeem needleſs, 
PRIVILEGES of the clergy, See CLERGY, 
PRIVILEGE of the tabourct. See TABOURET. 
VRIVILEGED debt, See Dr. 
PRIVITY, an intimate freedom, or private familiarity be- 
tween two perſons. „ 
The lawyers ſay, if there be lord and tenant, and the t te- 
nant hold of the lord by certain ſervices ; there is a pri- 
vity between them in reſpect of the tenure, 
PRIUS. Ny, Privs, in Law. See Nis1, 
PRIVY, in Law, a perſon who is partaker, or has an inte- 
reſt in any action or thing. 


In this ſenſe they ſay, privies in blood : every heir in tail | 


1s privy to recover the land intailed. 


In old law-books, merchants privy are oppoſed to mer- 
chants ſtrangers, 


Coke mentions four kinds of privies. Privies in blood, as 


the heir to his father; privies in repreſentation, as execu- 


tors and adminiſtrators to the deceaſed ; privies in ate, 
as he in reverſion, and he in remainder ; donor and do- 


nee; leffor and leſſee ; laſtly, privy in tenure, as the lord 


by eſcheat ; i. e. when land eſcheats to the lord for want 
of heirs. ng | 

PRIVY council, called by way of eminence, the councir., 
a council of ſtate, held by the king with his counſellors, 
to concert matters for the public ſervice 
nour and ſafety of the realm. 


The king's will is the ſole conſtituent of a privy-counſel- 


lor; and this alſo regulates their number, which in an- 
cient time was about twelve. Afterwards it increaſed to 
ſo large a number, that it was found inconvenient for 
ſecrecy and diſpatch : and therefore, king Charles LI. in 
1679, limited it to thirty ; whereof fifteen were to be 
the principal officers of itate, and thoſe to be counſel- 
lors, vzrtute ofieii; and the other fifreen were compoſed 
of ten lords and hve commoners of the king's chooling. 
But ſince that time the number has been much augment- 
ed, and now continues indefinite. At the ſame time alſo, 
the ancient office of lord PRESIDENT of the council 
was revived, in the perſon of Anthony, earl of Shaſteſbury- 
Privy-counſellors are made by the king's nomination, 
without either patent or grant; and, on taking the ne- 
ceſſary oaths, they become immediately privy-counſellors 
during the life of the king that chooſes them, but ſubject 
to removal at his diſcretion. 
As to the qualifications of members to ſit at this board, 
any natural born ſubject of England is capable of being 
a member of the privy-council; taking the proper oaths 
for ſecurity of the government, and the teſt for ſecurity 
of the church, By the act of ſettlement, 12 and 13 W. 
III. cap. 2. it is enaCted, that no perſon born out of the 
dominions of the crown of England, unleſs born of Eng- 
liſh parents, even though naturalized by parliament, 
ſhall be capable of being of the privy-connc!!, rh 
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book, with a prohibition of all others to print, ſell, or 


In 1563, Charles IX. publiſhed a celebrated ordonnance, 
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The duty of a privy-counſellor appears from the oath of 
office, which conlilts of ſeven articles. 1. To adviſe 
the king according to the beſt of his cunning and diſ- 
cretion, 2. To adviſe for the king's honour and good 
of the public, without partiality, through affection, love, 


need, doubt or dread. 3. To keep the king's counſel 
ſecret. 4. To avoid corruption. g. To help and 
{ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall be there reſolved. 
6. To withſtand all perſons who would attempt the con- 
trary. And, laſtly, in general, 7. To obſerve, keep, and 
do all that a good and true counſellor ought to do to his 
ſovereign lord. 
The privy council is, or ovght to be, the primum mobile 
of the ſtate, and that which gives the motion and direc- 
tion to all the inferior parts. It is likewiſe a court of 
Juſtice of great antiquity; the primitive and ordinary 
way of government in England being by the king and 

riuy-council, | 25 

t has been frequently uſed by all our kings for determin- 
ing controverſies of great importance: the ordinary 
judges have ſometimes declined giving judgement till they 
had conſulted the king and privy-counci!; and the parlia- 
ment aave frequently referred matters of high moment 


to the ſame, as being by loyg experience better able to 


judge of, and, by their ſecrecy and expedition, to tran- 


lac fome ſtate affairs, than the lords and commons. 


Ar preſent, the privy-conncil takes cognizance of few or 


no matters except ſuch as may not be well determined by 


the known laws, and ordinary courts ; ſuch as matters of 
complaint and ſudden emergencies : their conſtant buſi— 


_ neſs being to conſult for the public good in affairs of ſtate. 


This power of the privy-council 1s to enquire into all 
offences againſt the government, and to commit the 
offenders to ſafe cuſtody, in order to take their trial in 
ſome of the counts of law. But their juriſdiction herein 
is only to enquire, and not to puniſh ; aud the perſons 
committed by them are entitled to their habeas corpus by 


ſtatute 16. Car, I. cap. 10. as much as if committed by an | 


ordinary juſtice of the peace. 


In plantation or admiralty cauſes, which ariſe out of the | 
juriſdiction of this kingdom, and in matters of lunacy 


and idiocy, the privy-council has cognizance, even in 


_ queſtions, of extenſive property, being the court of appeal 
in ſuch cauſes; or, rather, the appeal lies to the king's 


majeſty himſelf in council. 


From all the dominions of the crown, excepting Great 


Britain and Ireland, an appellate juriſdiction (in the laſt 


reſort) is veſted in this tribunal ; which uſually exerciſes | 
its judicial authority in a committee of the whole privy- 


council, who hear the allegations and proofs, and make 
their report to his majeſty in council, by whom the 
judgment is finally given. | 5 

Anciently, to ſtrike in the houſe of a privy-counſellor, 
or elſewhere in his preſence, was grievouſly puniſhed: 


by 3 Hen. VII. cap. 14. if any of the king's ſervants of 


his houſhould, conſpire or imagine to take away the life of 


a privy-councellor, it is felony, though nothing ſhall be 


done upon it; and by g Ann. cap. 16. it is enacted, that 
any perſons who ſhall unlawfully attempt to kill, or ſhall 
unlawfully aſſault, and {trike or wound any pr:vy-coun- 


ſellor in the execution of his office, ſhall be felons, and 
ſuffer death as ſuch. | 


Wich advice of this council, the king iſſues proclama- | 
tions that bind the ſubject, provided they be not contrary 


to law. - 
In debates, the loweſt delivers his opinion firſt, the king 
laſt, and thereby determines the matter. 


A council is never held without the preſence of a ſecre- 
tary of ſtate. 


Ihe diflvlution of the privy-council depends upon the 


king's pleaſure; and he may, whenever he thinks proper, 
diſcharge any particular member, or the whole of it, and 


appoint another. By the common law alſo it was diſſolved 
ipjo facto by the king's demiſe, as deriving all its autho- | 
rity from him. But now, to prevent the inconveniencies 


of having no council in being at the acceſſion of a new 
prince, it is enacted, by 6 Ann. cap. 7. that the privy- 


council ſhall continue for fix months after the demiſe of | 


the crown, unleſs ſooner determined by the ſucceſſor. 
Blackeſt. Com. book. 1. p.229, &c. | 

The officers of the privy-council are four clerks of the 
council in ordinary, three clerks extraordivary, a keeper 
of the records, and two keepers of the council-chamber. 


Lord preſident of the Px IV council. See PRESIDENT. 
PRIVY al, a ſeal which the king uſes, previouſly to ſuch 


grants, &c. as are afterwards to paſs the great ſeal. 
Yet the privy ſeal is ſometimes uſed in matters of leſs 
conſequence, which do not require the great SEAL. 


Lord Privy ſeal. See KEEPER of the Privy Seal, and 


Lox D Privy Seal. 


Clerks of the PRIVV ſcal. See CLERK, 
PR1vy chamber, See CHAMBER, 


PRO 
PRIZE. See Parrse, 


PRIZING, in Sea- Language, denotes the application of 4 
lever to move any weighty body, as a caſk, anchor, cans 
non, &c. | 

PRO, a prepoſition, fignifying for, or in reſpe of a thing, 
as pro conſilio, &c. And in law, pro in the grant of an 
annuity, pro concilio, ſnewing the cauſe of the grant, 
amounts to a condition. But in a feoffment, or leaſe for 
life, &c. it is the conſideration, and doth not amount to 
a condition; and the reaſon of the difference is, becauſe 


the ſtate of the land by the feoffment is executed, and 
the grant of the annuity is executory. 


PRo confeſſo. See PRoO-CONF $50. 

PRo indiviſo. See PRO-INDIVISO, 

PROA, fAying, in Navigation, a name given to a veſſel 
uſed in the South Seas, on account of the ſwiftneſs 
with which it fails, being with a briſk trade-wind, 
near twenty miles an hour. As to the conſtruction 
of the proa, her head and ſtern are exactly alike, but 
her two ſides are very different: the ſide intended 
to be always the lee-ſide, being flat; and the wind- 
ward-ſide made rounding, in the manner of other veſſels, 
and, to prevent her overſetting, which from her 
ſmall breadth, and the ſtraight run of her leeward-ſide, 
would, without this precaution, infallibly happen, there. 

is a frame laid out to her from windward, to the end of 
which is faſtened a log, faſhioned intothe ſhape of a ſmall 
boat, and made hollow. The weight of the frame is 
Intended to balance the proa, and the ſmall boat, is by its 
buoyancy (as it was always in the water), to prevent her 
overſetting to windward ; and this frame is uſually called 
an out-rigger. The body of the proa is made of two 


for there is no iron uſed about her; ſhe is about two 
inches thick at the bottom, which, at the gun-wale, is 
reduced to leis than one. The ſail is made of matting, 
and the maſt, yard, boom, and out riggers are all made 
of bamboo. See the deſcription and drawing of a proa 
in Anſon's voyage, quarto, p. 341. | | 
The proa generally carries fix or ſeven Indians; two of 
whom are placed in the head and ſtern, who ſteer the 
veſſel alternately with a paddle, according to the tack ſhe 
goes on; the perſon in the ſtern being the ſteerſman : the 
other Indians are employed either in bailing out the wa- 
ter, which ſhe accidentally ſhips, or in ſetting and trim- 
many ine atk. | | | 
PROBABILISTS, a ſect, or diviſion, among the Romaniſts, 
who adhere to the doctrine of PROBABLE opinions; hold- 
ing, that a man is not always obliged to take the more 
probable ſide, but may take the leſs probable, if it be 
but barely probable. 


The Jeſuits and Moliniſts are ſtrenuous Probabiliſts. See 
e | 50 We 
'Thoſe who oppole this doctrine, and aſſert, that we are 
obliged, on pain of ſinning, always to take the more 

_ probable ſide, are called Probabilioriiſis. 

The Janſeniſts, and particularly the Portroyaliſts, are 
Probabilioriſis. | | 


| PROBABILITY of an event, in the Dofrine of Chances, 


is greater or leſs according to the number of chances by 
which it may happen compared with the whole number 
of chances by which it may either happen or fail. Where. 
fore, if we conſtitute a fraction, whereof the numera- 
tor be the number of chances whereby an event may 
happen, and the denominator the number of all the 
chances whereby it may either happen or fail, that 
fraction will be a proper deſignation ot the probability of 
happening, 'Thus if an event has three chances to hap- 


pen, and two to fail, the fraction 43 will fitly repreſent 


the probability of its happening, and may be taken to be 
the meaſure of it. The ſame thing may be ſaid of the 
probability of failing, which will likewiſe be meaſured 
by a fraction, whoſe numerator is the number of chances, 
whereby it may fail, and the denominater the whole num- 
ber of chances both for its happening and failing; thus 
the probability of the failing of that event which has two 
chances to fail and three to happen, will be meaſured by 
the fraction 3. If the fractions which repreſent the pre- 
babilities of happening and failing be added together, 
their ſum will always be equal to unity, ſince the ſum of 
their numerators will be equal to their common demoni- 
nator: and ſince it is à certainty that an event will either 
happen or fail, it follows, that certainty, which may be 
conceived under the notion of an infinitely great degree 
of probabiliiy, is fitly repreſented by unity. De Moiyge's 
Doct. of Chances, p. x, &c. See EXPECTAT10N, and | 
GAMING. 


PROBABILITY of life, See EXPECTATION of life, and 
L1FE-annuities. 


PROBABILITY, in Reaſoning, veriſimilitude; or an appear 


| ance of truth. 
| 


To define it philoſophically, probability is the appearance 
of 


pieces joined endways, and ſowed together with bark, | 
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of the agreement or diſagreement of two things by the 


intervention of proofs, whoſe connexion. is not conſtant 


and immutable, or is not perceived to be ſo; but is, or 


appears, for the moſt part, to beſo; ſo as to ſuffice to in- 
duce the mind to judge the propoſition to be true or falſe, 
rather than the contrary. 

That propoſition, then, is probable, for which there are 
arguments and proofs to make it paſs, or be received for 
true. | | 
'The entertainment the mind gives to this ſort of propo- 
ſitions, is called belief, aſſent, or opinion. 

Probability, then, being to ſupply the defect of our know- 


ledge is always converſant about propoſitions whereof we | 


have no certainty, but only ſome inducements to receive 
them for true: and this probability relates either to matter 


ol fact, which falling under obſervation, and capable of | 
human teſtimony, or to things which, being beyond the | 
diſcovery of our ſenſes, are not capable of any ſuch teſti- | 


mony; called matters of ſpeculation. 


According to Ariſtotle, a propoſition is probable, if it ſeem 


true to all or moſt people, and thoſe the wiſer and more 


reputable ſort : but by ſcem he means, what, after a cloſe | 


inquiry, ſhall feem to be true. 
Of probability there are various degrees, from the confines 


of certainty and demonſtration, down through improba- | 


bility and unlikeneſs, to the confines of impoilivility 3 
and alſo degrees of afſent from certain knowledge, and 
what is next to it, full aſſurance and confidence, quite 
down to conjecture, doubt, diſtruſt, and diſbelief, | 
The grounds of probability are, in ſhort, theſe two fol- 
lowing : viz. the conformity of any thing with our own 
particular knowledge, experience, or obſervation, called 


internal probability; and the teſtimony of others, vouch- 
external pro- 


ing their obſervation, or experience, called 
babthity-: | 
In the doctrine 
may be made, viz. that if one premiſs only of an argu— 
ment be probable, the concluſion is neceſſarily probable ; 
but if two or more premiſes be probable the concluſhon 
will not be neceſſarily probable. Thus for inſtance, ſup- 
poſing the probability of each premiſs expreſſed by 7+, the 
probability of the concluſion will be but 434 which ſhews 
it to be improbable. For we may call any thing mr 


ble, if the meaſure of the chance for its happening is leſs | 


than Z, If there had been three premiſes, and the pro- 
 bability of each equal to x5, the probability of the con- 
ciuhon would be 4323, which is conſiderably improbable. 
Again ſuppoſing the probability of the truth of each pre- 
miſs to be 2 to 1 or expreſſed by 2, the probability of the 


concluſion in the caſe of the two premiſes would be 5. 


Where three premiſes are aſſumed to infer a concluſion, 
this would be 25; and in caſe of four premiles, the pro- 
bability of the concluſion would be but 54, 

than 3, fo that one might with advantage lay 4 to 1 

againſt the truth of a concluſion founded on four proba- 

ble premiſes, for the truth of which ſeparately taken 2 

to 1 might be laid. It is to be obſerved in all thele caſes, 

that the premiſes are ſuppoſed independent, that is, not 
neceſſarily connected with each other. Hence it is eaſy 
to account how it bappens, that the moſt plauſible poli- 
tical and phyſical reaſonings lead ſo often to concluſions 

talfe in fact. EE: | | þ 
Mr. de Moivre has ſolved two problems, tending to eſta— 

bliſh the degree of aſſent that ought to be given to expe- 
rience. He determines from his ſolutions, that if after 
taking a great number of experiments, it ſhould have been 


obſerved, that the happenings or failings of an event have | 


been very near in a ratio of equality, it may ſafely be 
concluded, that the probabilities of its happening or fail- 
ing at any one time alhgned, are very near equal. 

And if after taking a great number of experiments, it 
ſhould be perceived, that the happenings and failings bave 
been nearly in a certain proportion, ſuch as 2 to 1, it may 
ſafely be concluded, that the probabilities of happening or 
failing, at any one time aſſigned, will be very near in that 
proportion; and that the greater the number of experi- 
ments has been, ſo much the nearer the truth will the 
conjectures be, that are derived from them. 

Chance very little diſturbs the events which, in the natu- 
ral inſtitution, were deſigned to happen or fail according to 


ſome determined law. For if in order to help our concep- | 


tion, we imagine a run: piece of metal, with two po- 


liſhed oppoſite faces, Mering in,nothing but their colour, 


whereof one may be uppoſed to be white, and the other | 


black, it is plain that this piece may with equal facility 
"exhibit a white of” black face; and we may even ſuppoſe 
that it was framed with that particular view of ſhewing 
ſometimes the one face, ſometimes the other; and that 
conſequently, if it be toſſed up, chance will decide the 
appearance. But although chance may produce an ine- 


quality of appearance, and that a greater inequality, ac- 
cording to the length of time in which it may exert itſelf, 


of probability, one important obſervation. 


which 1s leſs | 


— 


— — 
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ſtill the appeMance, either one way or the other, will 
perpetually tend to a proportion of equality. This is in 
like manner, applicable to a ratio of inequality; and . 
in all caſes it will be found, that although chance pro. 
duces irregularities, ſtill the odds will be infinitely grear 
that in proceſs of time thoſe irregularities will bear no 
proportion to the recurrency of that order which naturally 
reſults from original deſign. See De Moivre's Doctrine 
of Chance, p. 231, 243. Sec Moral CErTiTUDE. 


PROBABILITY, in Poetry, denotes the appearance of truck 


in the fable or action of a poem. 

There are four kinds of actions: for a thing may be either 
only true or only probable ;z or true and probavie at the 
ſame time; or neither the one, nor the other. 

Theſe ſour kinds of actions are ſhared between four arts ; 
hiſtory takes the firſt, ſtill keeping to truth, without re- 
gard to probability. . | 

Epic and dramatic poetry have the ſecond, and {till prefer 
probability, though falſe, to an improbability, though true. 
Thus the death of Dido, who killed herſelf on her being 
deſerted by /neas, though falle in itlelt, is a fitter ſub- 
ject for n poem, than the action of Sampſon, or the Mai 
of Orleans, Tor 


Moral philoſophy takes the third; and the fabuliſts, as 


Eſop, &c. the fourth. 

Boſſu adds, that the epopceia, in its natnre and efſence, 
ules truth and probability hike morality; yet, in ies cer- 
tainty and expreſſions, takes a liberty like that of /Etop , 
inſtances of which we have in the /Encid. 3 


Poetical probability may be ſo either in reſpect of the rules 


of theology, of morality, nature, reaſon, experience, or 
Opinion, | 

As to theology, there is ſcarce any thing but is probable, 
in reſpect hereof ; becauſe nothing is impoſſible to God. 
This is an expedient the poets have frequent recourle to, 
in order to bring things feigued contrary to the order of 
nature, within the bounds of probability. Sce this con- 
ſidered under the article MacalNE. 

As to morality, we have obſerved, it requires both truth 
and veriſimilitude: an ancient poet was condemned on the 
theatre for a ſlip herein: viz. for making a perſon, whom 
he repreſented as an honeſt man, ſay, that though his 
tongue ſwore, his mind did nat. 5 
Seneca accules Virgil of an offence againſt natural proba- 
bility in ſaying, that the winds were pent up in caves; 


for, ſays that philoſopher, wind being only air in motion, 


to ſuppoſe it at reſt, is to deltroy its nature. To which 
Voſhus anſwers, that the poct only ſpeaks of the natural 
origin of winds; which are produced in mountains by 
vapours, &c. pent there; juſt as we ſhould lay, the winds 
are incloſed in an æolipile. | 55 
Virgil, likewiſe, committed an offence againſt natura! 
probability, by making Aneas find deer in Africa; be— 
cauſe that country produces none. | | 

Indeed thele faults are excuſable, becauſe, as Ariſtotle 
finely obſerves, they are not faults in the poet's art, bur 
they ariſe from his ignorance of ſomething taught in the 
other arts, 1 | 
However, care muſt be taken they be not too groſs: ther: 
being ſome probabilities, of this kind, which ZEſop him- 
ſelf could not diſpenſe withal ; he would never be for- 
given, were he to repreſent a lion fearful, a hare daring, 
a fox ſtupid, &c. = | 


Probability, in reſpect of reaſon, is frequently broken in 
upon by thoſe who affect nothing but the merveilleux. 


Here Statius is a notorious offender: Tydeus, being fur- 
priſed in an ambuſcade by fifty bravoes, who had vowed 
his death, kills forty-nine of them, and pardons the Jai: . 
But the principal and molt important kind of probability 
is that in reſpect of common opinion. A thing is probable, 
when it looks like truth: but ſometimes it {hall appear 
true to the people, and falſe to the learned; and vice 
verſa. When, then, the learned and the people are di- 
vided, to which ſide muſt the poet adhere ? Suppoſe, for 
inſtance, the adventure of Penelope, the hiſtory of Me- 
dea, Helena, or the like : what Virgil and Homer have 
written of them ſhall appear probable to the populace, 


yet the learned read the contrary in hiſtory z ſome au- 


thors having written, that Dido was chaſte, and Medea 
innocent; that Penelope was divorced and baniſhed, by 
Ulyfſes, for abuſing his abſence ;z and that Helena never 
ſaw Troy, 
This point is ſoon decided: Homer and Virgil make no 
ſcruple of deviating from hiſtory to improve their fables; 
and Horace does not ſend the poets to the truths of hiſto- 
ry; but either to fables already invented, or to common 
fame. All which is confirmed by Ariſtotle. | 
To theſe kinds of probability may be added another, which 
we call accidental prabability ; it conſiſts not in the uſing 
of ſeveral incidents, each propable apart; but in diſpoſing 
them fo as to hang probably together. | 
A man, c. gr. may probably die of au apoplexy ; but ht 
tuns 


4 


this ſhould happen juſt in the moment, when the pdet 
wanted it for an unravelling, is highly improbable. 


It is an offence againſt this kind of probability, to pro- 
duce an incident all at once, and without any preparation 
which yet needed one. Virgil is wonderfully exa& in 
this point: Juno prepares the tempeſt raiſed in the firſt 
book; Venus in the ſame book prepares the amours of the 
fourth. The death of Dido, in the end of the fourth, is 
prepared on the firſt day of marriage ; Helenus, in the 
third, diſpoſes the whole matter of the ſixth; and in the 
ſixth, the Sibyl predicts afl the wars that follow. 
PROBABLE opinion, a rerma long time controverted among 
the Romitſh caſuiſts; uſually defined, an opinion founded 


on a grave motive, or an apparently good foundation, and 


which has authority enough on its ſide to perſuade a wiſe 
diſentereſted perſon to aſſent to it. 5 


Others define a probable opinion to be that, which, being | 


compared with the contrary opinion, becomes problemati- 
cal, by a perfect equality of the reaſons on each fide ; ſo 


that there is nothing in reaſon or nature to determine on 


this ſide, rather than that. | 


But the Je$VITs po ſtill farther, and maintain, that to | 


render an opinion pr ovable, it ſuffices that it be either built 
on a reaſon of ſome conſequence, or on the authority of 
ſome one grave doctor. With theſe qualifications it is 
allowable to follow it, even though it be leſs probable 


and leſs certain, than the cohtrary opinion; thus it is 


ſaid, that an opinion or precept may be followed with 
a good conſcience, when it is inculcated by four, three, 


or two, nay even by one doctor of any conſiderable 


reputation, even though it be contrary to the judg- 
ment of him that ſollows it, and even of him that recom- 

mends it. Here it is that the venom of probability lies; 

as this doctrine rendered the Jeſuits capable of accommo- 

dating themſelves to all the different paſſions of men, and 

o perſons of all tempers and characters, from the moſt 
_ auſtere to the moſt licentious. 


This doctrine is attacked, with infinite addreſs, by M. 


Paſcal in the Provincial Letters; on which account they 
were burnt publicly at Paris. The doctrine of the Je- 
ſuits was alſo attacked by Perrault in his La Morale des 
Jeſuits, &c. publiſhed at Mons, in 3 vols. 8vo. in 1702 3 
which ſhared the ſame fate with the Provincials of Paſcal. 


The attack is farther purſued in Arnauld's La Morale 
Pratique des Jeſuites, 8 vols. 8vo. of which a ſecond | 


edition was publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1742. 


One of the twenty-four patriarchs of the Jeſuits, Caſtro 


Palaio, aſſerts, that a judge, in a queltion of right, may 
give ſentence according to a probable opinion, againſt a 


more probable one; and this, contrary to the judgment | 


and perſuaſion of his own mind; imo contra propriam opi- 
nionem. Eſcobar, tr. b. ex. 6. n. 45, „„ 
So Vaſquez maintains, that it is lawful to follow the leſs 
probable and leſs ſecure opinion, diſcarding the more pro- 
bable and more ſecure one. | = 
Leſſius and Eſcobar, treating of the queſtion, Whether a 
man may kill another for giving him a box on the ear? 
decide it to be a probable opinion, and ſpeculatively true; 


though there may be ſome inconveniences in the practice, 


for which it would be as well to let it alone. In praxi 
tutam & probabilem judicarimt — ſed non facile admitten- 
dam. Let. Provinciales, p. 307, 308. | 

PROBANDA preprietate. See PROPRIETATE. 


' PROBATE of a vill or teſtament, in Law, is the exhibit- 


ing and proving a will and teſtament, before the eccle- 
Gaſtical judges delegated by the biſhop, who 1s ordinary 
of the place where the party dies. . 


When the will is proved, the original muſt be depoſited | 


in the regiſtry of the ordinary; and a copy thereof in 
parchment is made out under the ſeal of the ordinary, 
and delivered to the executor or adminiſtrator, together 
with a certificate of its having been proved before him; 
all which together is uſually ſtyled the probate. The per- 
ſon before whom the teſtament is to be proved is, generally, 
the biſhop of the dioceſe where the teſtator dwelled, or 
his officer. 


If all the goods of the deceaſed be in the ſame dioceſe, | 


then the biſhop of the dioceſe, or the archdeacon, ac- 


_ cording as their compoſition leads, has the probate of the | 


teſtament. If the goods lie diſperſed in ſeveral dioceſes, 
ſo that there be any ſum or note, BONA netabilia, as five 
pounds, in two diſtinct dioceſes or juriſdictions, then the 
will muſt be proved, or aDMINISTRATION taken out, 
before the metropolitan of the province, by way of ſpe- 
cial prerogative; whence the court where the validity of 
ſuch wills is tried, and the office where they are regiſtered, 
are called the prerogative couRT, and the prerogative 
office, of the provinces of Canterbury and York. The 
power of granting probates and adminiſtrations of the 
oods of perſons dying, for wages or work done in the 
king n docks and yards, ſhall be in the ordinary of the 
dioceſe where the petſou dieth, or in him to whom power 
Vol. III. No 285. 5 
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is given by fuch ordinary, excluſive of the prerogative 
court, &c, 4 Ann. cap. 16. RT 
This probate may be made two ways; either in common 
Form, or per teſtis. The proof in common form is ouly by 
the oath of the executor, or party exhibiting the will, 
who ſwears upon his belief; before the ordinary or his 


and teſtament of the deceaſed. 4 
This is the practice, it is ſaid; through the province of 
Canterbury; but within the province of York, it hath 
been uſual alſo to ſwear one witneſs to the will. 

The proof per teſtes, by witneſſes, is when over and be- 
ſi des his own oath, he alſo produces witneſſes, or makes 
other proof to confirm, that it is the laſt will of the de- 
ceaſed; and this in the preſence of ſuch as may pretend 
ſome intereſt in the goods of the deceaſed ; or at leaſt in 
their abſence, after they have been lawfully ſummoned 
to ſee ſuch a will proved, if they think fit. 

The latter courſe is commonly taken when there is fear 
of ſome ſtrife, or diſpute about the deceaſed's goods: for 


after. 


Where a will diſpoſes of lands and tenements of free- 
hold, it is now frequently proved by witneſſes in chan- 
cery. | | | | 

The deviſe of a perſonal eſtate is not conſidered of any 
effect until probate is made of the will by the executor ; 


probate : and a probate obtained in the eccleſiaſtical court 
cannot be ſet aſide in any other coutt either of law or 


out of the regiſter of the ſpiritual court are not to be al- 


By 21 Hen. VIII. cap. 5. it is enaCtedz that on probate of 
wills, &c. 64. and no more ſhall be taken by the regiſter, 


pounds value; and when the goods are above the value 
of 5/. and under 40l. the fee to the biſhop or ordinary 
ſhall be 25. 6d. and to the regiſter 15, And if the goods 
exceed 40l. in value, to the biſhop or ordinary 2s. 64, 


fuſe, and take a penny for every ten lines of the will, &c. 
And if the officer takes more than his due fees, he ſhall 


grieved. See alſo 31 Geo. II. cap. 10. 

By the ſeveral ſtamp acts, for every ſkiri or piece of vel- 
lum or parchment, or ſheet or piece of paper on which 
ſhall be written any probate of a will, for any eſtate above 
the value of 20/. ſhall be paid a ſtamp duty of 105. except 
of common ſeamen or common ſoldiers, ſlain or dead in 

the ſervice. See EXECUTOR, and WiLL. 4 
ROBATICA piſcina. See PiscixA. | 1 

PROBATION, in a Monaſtic Senſe, a time of trial; or the 

year of noviciate, which a religious muſt paſs in a con- 

vent to prove his virtue and vocation, and whether he can 

bear the ſeverities of the rule. | | 2 
he year of probation commences from the day of novices 

| taking the habit, . 
PROBATION, in the Univer/ties, denotes the examination 

and trial of a ſtudent who is about to take his degrees. See 
DEGREE. | | 

PROBATIONER, in the Preſbyterian Diſcipline, a perſon 

licenſed by a preſbytery to preach ; which 1s uſually done 

a year before he be ordained. | _ 

A (ſtudent in divinity is not admitted probationer till after 
ſeveral trials; the firſt, private, before a preſbytery ; the 
ſecond, public, before a congregation, the preſbytery be- 
ing preſent. | | | 

The private trials are a homily and exegeſis, i. e. a theo- 
logicial ſubject is given in to the preſbytery in theſes, and 
the candidate anſwers any objections ſtarted againlt it. 


and addition, 1. e. a text is handled, half an hour logi- 
cally and critically, and half an hour more practically. 
If he acquit himſelf to the ſatisfaction of the preſbytery, 
he ſigns the confeſſion of faith, and owns the preſbyte- 


to preach, | 
PROBATOR, in Law, an accuſer, or approver; one who 
undertakes to prove a crime charged upon another: pro- 
perly, an accomplice in the crime, who impeaches others, 
PROBATUM %, q. d. it is proved; a term frequently 
ſubjoined to a receipt for the cure of ſome diſeaſe. 


examine the circumſtances of wounds, ulcers, and other 
cavities. See Tab. Surgery, fig. 9. 
Ane!'s PROBE, See Tab. II. Surgery, fig. 20. and Fis- 
TULA lachrymalis. | 
PROBLEM, HpeCanua, in Logic, a doubtful queſtion; or 
a propoſition that neither appears abſolutely true, nor 
| 13D falle ; 


ſurrogate, that the will exhibited by him, is the laſt will 


ſome hold, that a will proved in common form only, 
may be called in queſtion any time within thirty years 


neither can an executor or other perſon give a will in evi- | 
dence concerning a perſonal chattel without producing the 


equity. But the probate of à will, or a copy of the will 
lowed as evidence in the caſe of lands. 5 


where the goods of the deceaſed do not exceed five 


and to the regiſter 25. 64. which, however, he may re- 


forfeit 101. to be divided between the king and the party 


The public trials are a popular ſermon, and an exerciſe 


rian government, &c. Upon which he receives a licence 


PROBE, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith to ſound and 
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PROBLEM, in Geometry, denotes a propoſition wherein ſome 
operation, or conſtruction, is required; as to divide a line, 


PRO 


falſe; but which is probable on both ſides, and may be 
aſſerted either in the negative or affirmative, with equal 


evidence. | | | 
'Thus, that the moon and planets are inhabited by ani- 
mals in ſome reſpect like us, is a problem : that the fixed 


| ſtars are all ſuns, and each the centre of a ſeveral ſyſtem 


of planets and comets, is a problem. 


PROBLEM is alſo a propoſition expreſſing ſome natural effect, 


ropoſed in order to a diſcovery of its apparent cauſe. 
Buch are the problems of Ariſtotle. 

A logical or dialectical problem, ſay the ſchoolmen, conſiſts 
of two parts; a SUBJECT, or ſubjeEt-matter, about 
which the doubt is raiſed: and a PREDICATSE or attri- 
bute, which is the thing doubted whether it be true of the 
ſubjeCt or not. | | | 
There are four topical predicates viz. genus, definitio, 
proprium, and acc idens: whence ariſe four different kinds 
of dialectical problems. 


The firſt, when the thing attributed to the ſubje& is in| 
the relation of a genus; as, whether fire be an element 


er not?? * 
The ſecond, when the thing attributed as the effect of 


a definition; as, when it is aſked, whether or no rhetoric 


be the art of ſpeaking ? 


The third, when the attribute imports a propriety ; as, | 


whether it belong to juſtice to give every one their due? 
The laſt is when the thing attributed is adventitious : as, 
whether juſtice is to be defired? _ 75 ” 
Problems, again, may be divided into thoſe relating to 


relating to ſpirits, called metaphy/ical problems, & c. 


to make an angle, to draw a circle through three points 
not in a right line, &c. 6 | 
Mefhieurs of the Port Royal define a geometrical problem, a 


propoſition given to be demonſtrated, wherein ſomething 


is required to be done; and what is done, to be proved 
to be the thing required. =< _ 
A problem, according to Wolfius, conſiſts of three parts. 


The propoſition, which expreſſes what is to be done. The 


reſolution, or ſolution, wherein the ſeveral ſteps, whereby 


the thing required is to be effected, are orderly rehearſed. 


The demonſtration, wherein is ſhewn, that by doing the 


ſeveral things preſcribed in the reſolution, the thing re- 


quired is obtained. 


Accordingly the general tenor of all problems is this; the | 


things preſcribed in the reſolution being done, the thing 
required is done. See GEOMETRICAL ſolution of a 


problem. a 


PROBLEM, in Algebra, is a queſtion or propoſition which 
requires ſome unknown truth to be inveſtigated or diſco. | 


vered ; and the truth of the diſcovery demonſtrated. 
In this ſenſe it is a problem, to find a THEOREM. Alpe- 


bra is defined to be the art of reſolving all problems that 


are reſolvable. 


PROBLEM, Kepler's, in Aſironomy, is the determining of a 


planet's place from the time; thus called from the aſtro- 
nomer Kepler, who firſt propoſed it. : 
The problem, ſtated in form, ſtands thus: to find the po- 


ſition of a right line, which, paſſing through one of the 


foci of an ellipſis, ſhall cut off an area deſcribed by its 


motion, which ſhall be in any given proportion to the 
. whole area of the elliplis. | 5 
T be propoſer knew no way of ſolving the problem directiy 
and geometrically ; and therefore had recourſe to an indi- 


rect method; for which he was taxed with an aysuuerpyzia, 


or want of geometry; and his aſtronomy charged with not 


being geometrical. But the problem has ſince been ſolved 
directly and geometrically ſeveral ways, by ſeveral authors; 


particularly Sit aac Newton, Dr. Keil, &c. 


As to the ſolution oſ this problem, the late excellent ma- 
thematician Mr. Machin obſerves, that many attempts 
have been made, at different times, but never yet with 
tolerable ſucceſs, towards the ſolution of the problem pro- 
poſed by Kepler : to divide the area of a ſemicircle into 
given parts, by a line from a given point of the diameter, 
In order to find an univerſal rule for the motion of a body 


in an elliptic orbit. For among the ſeveral methods offer- 


ed, ſome are only true in ſpeculation, but are really of 
no ſervice. Others are not different from his own, which 
he judged improper» And as to the relt, they are al! 
ſome way or other ſo limited and confined to particular 
conditions and circumſtances, as [till to leave the problem 
in general untouched. - To be more particular, it is evi- 
dent, that all conſtructions by mechanical curves are 
ſeeming ſolutions only, but in reality unapplicable ; that 
the roots of infinite ſerieſes are, upon account of their 


known limitations in all reſpects, fo far from affording | 


an appearance of being ſufficient rules, that they cannot 
| well be ſuppoled as offered for any thing more than exer- 


things to be done, ot avoided, called ethical; thoſe re- 
lating to the knowledge of nature, called phy/cal ; thoſe 
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ciſes of a method in calculation. And then, as to the 
univerſal method, which proceeds by a continued cor. 
reCtion of the errors of a falſe poſition, it is, when duly 
conſidered, no method of ſolution at all in itſelf ; becauſe 
unleſs there be ſome antecedent rule or hypotheſis to 
begin the operation (as ſuppoſe that of a uniform mo— 
tion about the upper focus, for the orbit of a planet; or 
that of a motion in a parabola for the perihelion part of 
the orbit of a comet; or ſome other ſuch) it would be 
1mpoſhble to proceed one ſtep in it. But as no general 
rule has ever yet been laid down to aſſiſt this method, ſo 
as to make it always operate, it is the ſame in effect as if 
there were no method at all. And accordingly in EXPE- 
rience it is found, that there is no rule now fubſiſling but 
what is abſolutely uſeleſs in the elliptic orbits of comets z 
for in ſuch caſes there is no other way to proceed but that 
which was uſed by Kepler: to compute a table for ſome 
part of the orbit, and therein examine if the time to 
which the place is required, will fall out any where in 
that part. So that, upon the whole, it appears evident, 
that this problem, contrary to the received opinion, has 
never yet been advanced one ſtep towards its true ſolu- 
tion. Vide Machin, in Phil. Tranſ. Martyn's Abtidg. 
vol. viii, p. 7322 3 Lot 
Mr. Machin aſterwards proceeds to give his own ſolution 
of this problem, which is particularly neceffary in orbits 
of a great excentricity ; and he illuſtrates his method by 
examples, ior the orbits of mercury, of Venus, of the 
comet of the year 162, and of the great comet of the 
year 1680, all which thew the univerſality of that me- 
tbod. See EQUATION of the Centre. „ 


PROBLEM, determinate, diophantine, indeterminate, limited, 


linear, local, plain, ſolid, jurjelid, and unlimited. See the 
adjectives. . 
PROBLEM, Deliacal, in Geometry, is the doubling of a cube. 
This problem coincides with that for hnding two mean 
proportionals between two given lines; whence that alſo 
is called the die zac problem. See DUPLICATION. 
PROBLEMATICAL reſolution, in Algebra, a method of 
ſolving difficult queſtions by certain rules, called canons. 
PROBOLIUM, among the Romans, a kind of ſpear, which 
hunters uſed in hunting boars. _ | et ee 
PROBOSCIPLECTANUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
given by ſome authors to a peculiar and very elegant ſpe- 
cCies of penicillus marinus, which has ſomewhat of a 
funnel-like ſhape, and has its mouth ſurrounded by a 
number of thin hair-like filaments, See PENICILLI 
PPP 5 3 
The ſirſt who has deſcribed this particular ſpecies is the 
accurate Fabius Columna, from whom Klein has engraven 
a figure of it. 5 
PROBOSCIS, mpoCooxig, in Natural Hiſtory, the trunk or 
ſnout of an EL:PHANT, and of ſome other animals. 
The proboſcis is a member iſſuing out of the middle of 
the forchcad, ſerving inſtead of a hand; and having a 
little appendix faſtened to the hand thereof, in form of a 
finger. By the proboſcis the ſhe elephant, it is ſaid, ſucks 
herſelf ; and by the fame conveys the milk to her young. 
All quadrupeds have the length of their neck equal tothat 
of their feet, the elephant alone excepted; in which the 
ſhortneſs of the neck is compenſated by the length of the 
proboſcis. | | | 
'The cameleon has alſo a kind of trunk or proboſcis, which 
is its tongue; and which it darts nimbly out of us throat 
as if it ſpat it; and draws it in again inſtantaneouſly. It 
ſerves, like the clephant's trunk, to lay hold on, and take 
in its food, See CAMELEON, _ : | 
The microſcope ſhews us a little trunk or proboſcis in flies 
and gnats, by means whereof they ſuck the blood of ani 
mals, or liquors, for their food, | 0 | 
PRoBOSCIs of flies. See 'FRUNK, FLY, and INSECT. 
PROBULEUMA, PpBzaiuua, amovg the Athenians, a 
decree or vote of the areopagus, or ſenate of Athens. 
It was ſo called becauſe agreed upon by the ſenate, with 
a deſign to have it afterwards propounded to an aſſembly 
of the people, that it might receive from them a 
farther ratilication, without which it could not be paſſed 
into a law, nor have any force or obligatory power after 
the end of that year, when the ſenators and other ma- 
giſtrates laid down their commiſſions. Potter, Arch ol. 
Gmc, lib. i. cap. 18. tom. i. p. 100. | 
PROCATARCTIC cauſe, the original, primitive, or pre- 
exiſtent cauſe, or occaſion, of an effect. os 
The wordis weougrapriixog formed from the verbapualapy ey 
1 pre-exi/l, 1 go before. | | 
Such, e. gr. is a diſeaſe which co-operates with ſome 
other diſcaſe, ſubſequent thereto, Thus, anger, or heat 
of a climate, bfing on ſuch a diſpoſition of the Juices, 
as occaſions a fever ; where the ill diſpoſition is the me- 
diate cauſe, and the heat or anger, the procataretic caule. 
See Cause. | | 
PROCEDENDO, in Law, a writ whereby a plea or cauſe, 
| . | formerly 


formerly called from an inferior court to 
king's bench, or common pleas, by writ of privilege, 
habeas corpus, or certiorari, is releaſed, and returned to 
the other court to be proceeded in; upon its appearing 
that the defendant has no cauſe of privilege, or that the 
matter cumpriſed in the 

proved, 


Non PROCEDENDO ad afſiſam rege inconſillto, See Now, 
PROCEDURE, ProcetpinGs, in Law, the courſe of the 


ſeveral acts, expeditions, and inſtructions of a proceſs or 

law-ſuit. 

Procedure is either civil or criminal, Civil procedure is 
that where the eſtate alone is concerned: criminal or ex- 
traordinary procedure, is that where the perſon is pro- 
ſecuted. 

Proceedings are alſo ſummary and regular, 

PROCEED, among Merchants, that which ariſes from a 

thing. In which ſenſe they ſay, the ne: proceed. 

PROCELEUSMATIC US, 


5 r οπννοπνναν,τν, in the Ancient 
Poetry, a foot conſiſting of tour ſhort ſyllables : as arictat. 


PROCELLARIA, petrel, in Ornithology, a genus of the | 


anſeres, in the Linnzan ſyſtem : its characters ate, that 
the bill is ſub-compreſled, and formed of equal mandibles, 
the upper of which is hooked at the end, and the lower 
canaliculate ; the noſtrils are ſuperincumbent and cylin- 
dric the feet are webbed, without a back toe, but fur- 
niſhed with a ſharp ſpur pointing downwards. Linnæus 


enumerates fix ſpecies. See FULMAR, SHEAR- water, 
and STOR M-fink. | > 


PROCERS, in Glaſs Making, iron inſtruments hooked at 
the extremity, uſed to ſettle the 
ther ſet too near or too far off, FH 
PROCESS, proceſſus, in Law, is uſed for all the proceed- 
| ings in any cauſe or action, real or perſonal, civil or cri- 
minal, from the original writ to the end. See PRxo- 
CEDURE, | 
In France they carry on a formal proceſs againſt the me- 
mory of people killed in duels; or that have murdered | 
themſelves. | 
PRockss denotes, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, the means 
that are made uſe of, after ſuing out the original, for 
compelling the defendant to appear in court: this being 
the beginning, or principal part, and that by which the 
reſt of the buſineſs is directed. | | 
This is ſometimes called original proceſs, being founded 


upon the original writ; and al to diſtinguiſh it from | 


meſne or intermediate proceſs, which iſſues, pending the 

| ſuit, upon ſome collateral interlocutory matter; as to 
ſummon juries, witneſſes, and the like. MMeſne proceſs is 
alſo ſometimes put in contradiſtinction to final proceſs, or 
proceſs of execution; and then it ſignifies all ſuch proceſs 
as intervenes between the beginning and end of a ſuit. As 
to civil proce /s, ſee Blackſt. Com. vol. iii. p. 279, &c. and 

with regard to criminal proceſs, lee ib. vol. iv. p. 313, &c. 
The difference between proceſs and precept, or warrant of 
the juſtices, is this; that the precept or warrant is only 
to attach or convene the party, before any indictment or 
conviction, and may be made either in the name of the 
king or the juſtice : but proceſs is always in the king's 
name, and, uſually, after an inditment. 


Obſtructing the execution of lawful proceſs is a high | 


offence ; particularly when it is an obſtruction of an 
arreſt upon criminal proceſs. And it hath been held, that 
the party oppoling ſuch arreſt, becomes thereby particeps 
criminis, i. e. an acceſlary in felony, and a principal in 
- treaſon. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 129. 
PROCESS, by attainder, ſee AT TAINx DER. 


Process, in Chemi/try, the whole courſe of an operation, | 


or experiment. _ | | | 
PROckss, PROCESSUS, in Anatomy, is a term of equal im- 
port with apophy/ts, epiphy/ts, prominence, protuberance, or 


production. See APOPHYSIS, &c. | | 


Proceſs is particularly applied to certain eminences of the 
bones, and other parts ; diltinguiſhed by peculiar names, 
expreſſing their place, form, or the like. 
- Such are the proceſſus periton@t, proceſſus vermiformes, 
proceſſus papillares, ciliares, &c. i Dig 
PRockssus aliformis, cornicularis, pyrenoides. See the ſe-- 
veral articles, 


PROCESSION, PROckss 10, in Theology, a term uſed} 


for the manner wherein the Holy Spirit is conceived to 


iſſue from the Father and the Son, in the myſtery of the | 


Trinity. 

The Greeks and Latins are not agreed about the proceſſion 

of the Holy Spirit. 0 
PRocsss io d alſo denotesa ceremony in the Romiſh church, 

cConſiſting in a formal march of the clergy in their robes, 

and the people after them, putting up prayers, ſinging 


| hymns, &c. and in this manner making a viſit to ſome | 


church or other holy place. 


There are general proceſſions of all the people in jubilees, 


the chancery, | 


party's allegation is not well | 


PROCESSUS, majoris muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given, 


pots in their places, whe- 
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proceſſions, frequently around the church, at the ſaluta- 
tions, &c. in the maſs, Anciently, among us, there were, 
in each pariſh, cuſtomary proce//ions of the paiiſh-prielt, 
the patron of the church, with the chief flag, or holy 
banner, attended by the other pariſhioners, each Afcenſion 
week; to take a circuit round the limits of the pariſh, 
and pray for a bleſſing on the fruits of the earth. Of 
which cuſtom there {till remains a ſhadow in that annval 
"PERAMBUBLATION, ſtill called proceſicning ; though the 
order and devotion of the ancient proce/eons be almolt 


loſt. 


Juſtices in the commiſhon of oyer and terminer. Reg. 
Orig. 128, | 


Recordo & PRockssv mittendis, See REcorDo. 
by ſome of the writers on the ear, to one of the muſcles 
of that part, called by Cowper and others the internus 
auris, and by Albinus, more properly, the lenſor tympani. 


PRocEssUs minimi muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by 


ſeveral authors to one of the muſcles of the ear, called by 
Cowper and others ob/iquus externus, and by Albinus, 
TRANSVERSUS auricul@. | | 
PROCESTRIA, among the Romans, buildings adjoining 
to camps, eſpecially winter quarters or ſtanding camps, 
where ſuttlers, ſtrangers, traders, and others that fol- 
lowed the army reſided ; for they were not permitted to 
mix with the ſoldiers, unleſs when the enemy was near. 
PROCHARISTERIA, Iexapirnrey in Antiquity, a ſolemn 
ſacrifice which the Athenian magiltrates yearly offered to 
Minerva, when the ſpring firſt began to appear. 
PROCHEILA, formed of e and x2, lip, a word uſed 
by ſome authors to expreſs the extremities of the lips. 
PROCHEIN amy, PROxtMUs amicus, in Law, the neare/? 
friend, or perſon next a-kin, to a child in nonage ; and 
who, in that reſpect, is allowed in law to deal and nego- 
tiate for him, to manage his affairs, to ſee him redteſſed 
of any wrong, and to be his guardian, if he hold land 
in ſocage. 


By prochein amy is commonly underſtood the GUARDIAN 


court for an infant who ſues any action, and aids the 
infant in purſuit thereof. For, to ſue, an infant is not 


his prochein amy, next friend, as plaintiff; or his guar- 
dian as defendant, 


kind of muſt which flows ſpontaneouſly from the grapes 
without their being preſſed. | | 


to the inſect which the French call PRoCIGALE. It re- 


ſembles the cicada in molt reſpects, but it has not the 


power of making the noiſe that inſect does. 


PROCIDENTIA, or PRotarsUs aui, in Surgery, is when | 


upon a dilcharge by ſtool, the inteſtinum rectum is pro- 
| truded ſo far, as that it cannot be drawn back again into 

the body; or, when drawn back, falls out again. 

This is ſometimes a chronical diſeaſe, eſpecially when it 

ariſes from a palſy: its cauſes are a relaxation of the 


ſentery, or teneſmus. 


It is very difhcultly cured when attended wich hæmor- 
rhoids: the principal cure is by aſtringents. External 
aſſiſlance is alſo required to reduce the fallen gut; which, 
if it be not ſoon done, is apt to tumefy and mortify, by 
the contact of the air. 
It is ſubject to relapſe after reduction in children, eſpe- 
cially upon violent crying: and is diflicuit to keep up, in 
caſe of a diarrhœa. | __ 
For this purpoſe, Heiſter directs the application of two 
thick compreſles ; one oblong, applied betwixt the thighs 
and nates ; the other ſquare, traverſing the former upon 
the anus, both which are to be retained with the T ban- 
dage. The compreſſes ſhould be moiſtened in ſome pro- 
per decoction, which may be made ex rad. biſtortæ, tor- 
mentillæ cott. granator. quercus, gallis, foliis quercus, 
&c. prepared by boiling them in red wine. The uſe of 
this decoCtion ſhould be repeated, when the diſorder re- 
turns upon the patient's walking, ſtraining, or the like. 
When the diſorder is ſtill more obſtinate, relief may be 
ſometimes had from the application of a ſtrengthening 
diapaſma ex maſtic. colophon. terr, Japon, ſand. dracon. 
&c. aſſilled with a compreſs and bandage. For the ſame 
purpoſe alſo may be uſed ſtrengthening glyſters made of a 
decoction of aromatic and aſtringent herbs in red wine, 
by the repeated application of which the diſorder may 
be ag cured, If all theſe means prove inſufficient, 
a ſuſſitus may be uſed, e maſtic. thur. ſuccin. piper 


and the ſame often in public calamities. The proceſſions| 


nigr, &c. The fumes being conduCted through a funnel 
| in 


of the holy ſacrament are very ſolemn. They have alfo 


PROCESSUM continuando, a writ for the continuance f 
a proceſs, after the death 'of the chief juſtice, or othet 


in ſocage: though in propriety, it is he who appears in 
allowed to make an attorney; but the court will admit 
PROCHYMA, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs that 


PROCICADA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 


fibres of the rectum, or of the ſphincter muſcle; either 
ſrom the adſtriction of the alyus, or from a diarrhoea, * 
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in the bottom of a chair, forbidding the patient aftrin- | 


gent and drying meats, and directing him to avoid ſneez- 
ing, vomiting, and all violent exerciſe, till the cure is 
confirmed, Heilter's Surg. part ii. p. 303. See ITE.“ 
NESMUS, 5 5 
ROocIDENTIA, or PRoLArs vs vaginæ, is a deſcent of the 
vagina, ſo as to appear wholly or in part without the 
labia pudendi : when the whole vagina is prolapſed, it 
appears like a ſwelled, bloody ring of fleſh, in which caſe, 
if the prolapſed part be much inflamed, a circumſtance 
that ſometimes proceeds from difficult labour, there is 
danger of a mortification: but if none of theſe ſymp- 
toms appear there is no danger. | 
A partial prolapſus of the vagina is often miſtaken for an 
excreſcence, ficus, or ſarcoma z and danger attends the 
treatment of it, either by ligatures or the knife. 


In order to diſtinguiſh a prolapſus uteri from that of the 
vagina, and both from an excreſcence, it is to be obſerved, 


: 


that the firſt never happens with an inverſion except im- | | 
The word is of Latin origin, formed from proclamare pa- 


mediately after labour; whereas the vagina may ſubſide 
and appear externally at any time, either within or with- 
out the time of geſtation: but it moſt frequently attends 
a difficult labour. In this diſorder, if the prolapſed parts 
be uninflamed, they ſhould be immediately replaced, and 
the patient reſt in bed for ſome days, uſing an injection 
of warm vinegar and water, or red wine and water: 
but if theſe fail, the T bandage muſt be applied. If the 
prolapſed parts are inflamed, diſcutient fomentations and 
cataplaſms ſhould be applied externally, and recourſe 
ſhould be had to internal medicines and bleeding ; and 
after reducing the inflammation, the parts may be ſafely 
returned without danger of mortification. Heiſter. 


PROC IDENTIA ve/ice urianariæ, or the diſplacing of the 


bladder, accompanies the inverſion of the uterus; in which 
caſe, the buib of the bladder being forced down, 1s no 
longer ſubje ct to the prefſure of the abdominal muſcles, 
and the patient can never diſcharge water without ſqueez- 
ing the bladder. See PROCIDENTIA uteri. 
PRoCIDENTIA uteri, the deſcent, or falling down of the 
womb, cauſed by a relaxation of the ligaments which 
mould hold it in its place. 1 | 
If the uterus fall to the middle of the vagina, or even 
with the meatus urinarius, it is called a bearing down of 
the womb. If it fall quite down, fo as to hang pendu- 
lous without the labia, but ſo as that no more of the in- 
fide than the orifice is ſeen, it is called a prolapſus, or 
procuentia. Some diſtinguiſh between the procidentia and 
prolapſus, confining the former term to the deſcent of rhe 
uterus to the labia pudendi, and applying the latrer to its 
deſcent through the labia, If falling thus low, it be 
turned inſide out, and hang like a fleſhy bag, with a 
rugged unequal ſurface, it is called a perverſio or inverſio 
„en. | | 
There is alſo another caſe o 
TROVERSIO uteri. . | 
Theſe diforders may proceed from violent motions, vehe- 
ment coughing, ſneezing, and the fluor albus. They 


f this diſorder, called the A x- 


appear moſt frequent in women with child, from the 


weight prefſing and bearing hard upon the uterus ; but 
_ eſpecially if the fcetus be dead, lie in a wrong poſture, or 
be violently extracted. | 

After replacing the part, reſtringents both inwardly and 

by injections are here uſed ; ſuch as obtain in diarrhœas, 

hzmorrboids, the gonorrhcea ſimplex, &c. 


The firſt ſtep towards a cure of the procidentia uteri, Or 

falling down of the womb, is to reduce it to its natural | 
ſituation, and to keep it there by means of peſſaries. But 
as ſome diſadvantages attend the uſe of common peſſaries, 


Dr. Thomas Simſon has contrived one, and given us the 
deſcription and figure of it in the Medical Eſſays of Edin- 
burgh, vol. iii. art. 18. 

PROCI DEN TIA, or PROTLAPSuUs uwule, the deſcent or re- 
laxation of the uvula. See PROLAPsUs. 


PROCIGALL, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Reau- | 


mur, and from him by all the French naturaliſts, to a 
ſpecies of four-winged fly, greatly reſembling the cigale, 
or cicada, but wanting its power of making a noiſe. 


This creature has a trunk of the ſame form with that off 


the cicada, very long, and laid cloſely upon the belly, and 
contained in a caſe or ſheath of the ſame ſtructure with 
that of this inſet, The female has alſo the ſame inſtru- 
ment at its tail, prepared for boring holes in wood, and 
called in that creature the piercer, and it uſes it to the 


ſame purpoſe, depoſiting its eggs by means of it in the 


branches of trees. 


There is alſo another very ſmallinſe& mentioned by Reau- | 


mur, as 1educible to this claſs, if properly of the fly- 
kind ; but its ſmallneſs makes the * 6p of its wings 
ſcarce diltinguiſhable with any degree of accuracy ; and 
it is hard to determine whether it has four wings, or two 
wings and two caſes of wings : this little fly is extremely 
common on roſe-trees; its wings are yellowiſh, and its 
body white; and it can hop as well as fly. It is hardly 


| 
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poſſible to find a roſe- tree in the ſummer-months that is 
not loaded with theſe inſects, and they are principally 
found about the extremities of the denn Walls es. Reau- 
mur's Hiſt. Inſ. vol. ix. p. 241. | 

PROCINDYNEUONTES, IlpoxiyPurruorres, among the 
Romans, a deſignation given to the VELITES, becauſe 
they were moſt expoſed to danger. Ihe term anſwers 
to what we call the FORLORN-hope. 

PROCKIA, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria monogynia 
claſs: its characters are, that it has a three-leaved calyx 
beſides two foliola at the baſe ; it has no corolla; and the 
fruit is a five-angled polyſpermous berry. There is only 
one ſpecies. | | 

PROCLAMATION, PRrocLAMAT1o, an inſtrument di- 

| ſpatched by the KING, with the advice of his privy- 
council, whereby the people are advertiſed of ſomething 
when his majeſty thinks fit for them to know; and 


whereby they are ſometimes required to do, or not to do, 
certain things. 


lam & valde clamare. 5 
Proclamations have the force of laws; but then they are 
ſuppoſed to be conſiſtent with the laws already in being; 
otherwiſe they are ſuperſeded. | | 
Thus, the eſtabliſhed law is, that the king may prohibit 
any of his ſubjeCts from leaving the realm; a proclama- 
tion, therefore, forbidding this in general for three weeks, 
by laying an embargo upon all-ſhipping in time of war, 
will be equally binding as an act of parliament, becauſe 
founded upon a prior law. But a proclamation to lay an 
embargo in time of peace upon all veſſels laden with 
wheat (though in time of a public ſcarcity), being con- 
trary to law, and particularly to ſtatute 22 Car. II. cap, 
13. the advifers of ſuch a proclamation, and all perſons 
acting under it, found it neceſſary to be indemnified by a 
ſpccial act of parliament, 7 Geo. III. cap. 7. | 
By the ſtatute 31 Hen. VIII. cap. 8. it was enacted, that 
the king's proclamations ſhould have the force of acts of 


parliament, a ſtatute, ſays. judge Blackſtone, which was 


calculated to intioduce the moſt deſpotic tyranny, and 
which muſt have proved fatal to the liberties of this 
kingdom, had it not been happily repealed in the minority 
of his ſucceſſor. Stat. 1, Edw. VI. cap. 12. Comm. 
book i. p. 271. | | 
ROCLAMATION is alſo uſed for a 
declaration of war or peace. | | 
PROCLAMATION alſo denotes the act of notifying to the 
people the acceſſion of a prince to the crown. | 
The proclamation does not inveſt the prince with the regal 
authority ; it ſuppoſes him already inveſted therewith, 
and only gives notice thereof to the people. 
PRoCLAMATION of exigents. See EXIGENT. | 
PROCLAMATION on attachment, See ATTACHMENT, and 
ComMmiss10N of Rebellion. | 
PROCLAMATION of a fine, is a notice openly and ſolemnly 
given thereof in the court of common-pleas, where it 
paſſed, and at all the aſſizes in the country, held within 
one year after the ingroſſing it. See FINE. 
Theſe proclamations, at the aſſizes, are made on tranſcripts 
of the tine, ſent by juſtices of the common-pleas to the 
juſtices of the aſſize, and of the peace. 
PROCLAMATION, in caſe of riot. See RIOT. 
PROCLAMATION, in a Monaſtic Senſe, is the accuſation of 
a frier or brother, by another brother, in open chapter, 
and in preſence of the ſuperior and community, for ſome 
external crime he has ſeen him commit, 
PROCONDY LUS, wpoxo»duncs, an appellation given to the 
firſt point of each finger. 
PROCONNESIUM marmor, a name given by the ancients 
to a ſpecies of marble called alſo NEUR1s and ELAPHO» 
NESUS, and by ſome Cyzicum, from the works of a 
famous ſtatuary of that name, many of which were 
made of it. It was of a bluiſh white, lightly variegated 
with black; this colour uſually running in ſmall veins, 
and not unaptly reſembling in many inſtances the courſe 
of the veins of a human body in the naked ſtatues. It 
was alſo uſec_ in the ſumptuous buildings of the Ro- 
mans. | 
PRO-CONFESSO, in Law. When, upon a bill exhibited 
in chancery, the defendant appears, and 1s in contempt 
for not ein, and in cuſtody ; upon an habeas cor- 
pus (which is granted by order) to bring him to the bar, 
the court aſſigns him a day to anſwer ; which being ex- 
pired, and no anſwer put in, a ſecond habeas corpus 1s 
granted, and a farther day aſſigned ; by which day, if he 
anſwer not, the bill upon the plaintiſf's motion, ſhalt 
be taken pro-confe/ſo, or as allowed, unlefs cauſe be ſhewn 
by a day, which the court uſually gives. For want of 
ſuch cauſe ſhewed, upon motion, the ſubſtance of the 
plaintiff's bill ſhould be decreed, as if it had been confeſſes 
by the defendant's anſwer ; or, after a fourth inſufficient 
anſwer made to the bill, the matter of fact not ſufficiently 
anſwered unto, ſhall be taken pr o-confe/}o. 1 
| 1 


P ſolemn denunciation, or 


- 


0 


By ſtat. 5 Ges. IL cap. 25. it enated, thetin order to | 


prevent a defendant's eluqing juſtice, 
avoid a ſubpenma; where the defendan 
to be ſerved with 

(as is beheved) to 


by abſconding to 

t cannot be found 

proceſs of ſubpœna, and abſconds 

d avoid being ſerved therewith, a da 

| ſhall be appointed him to appear to the bill of the 

15 1 — 5 which is to be inſerted in the London Gazette, 

_ Tread in the pariſh church where the defendant laſt lived, 
and fued up at the Royal Exchange: and if the defen- 
dant does not appear upon that day, the bill ſhall be 

= . 0. 

PROCONSUL, a Roman magiſtrate 
vince, with a conſular authority. | | 
[The 'protonfuls were appointed out of the body of the 
ſenate ; and ordinarily, as the year of any one's conſu- 

late expired, he was ſent proconful into ſome province. 

The proconſuls had the ſame honours, &c. with the con- 

ſuls themſelves; except that they had only fix lictors 
and faſces before them. | 
The proconſuls did not ordinarily hear and determ 

beſſes in perſon, but had that office performed by their 
— or other judges, conſtituted or delegated by 


As the proconſuls had the direction of juſtice, of war, | 
and öf the revenues; they had their ſeveral lieutenants 
ia each capacity: theſe were called legati, and were ordi- 
narily nominated by the ſenate. rp 49+ 1 
The proconfuler function only held a year. The charges 
ol their journey, backwards and forwards, were borne by 
the public, and were called viaticum. * rk 4 
After the partition of the provinces between Auguſtus 
and the people, thoſe who preſided over the provinces of 
the people were ealled eſpecially proconſuls. Wag. | 
_ Livy, lib. vii. and lib. xxvi. mentions two other ſorts ofpro- 
confuls ; viz. ſuch as being conſuls had their office prolong- 
ed beyond the time ſettled by law ; and ſuch as were in- 
veſted with this honour, either for the government of the 
| provinces, or the command in war, who before were only 


, ſent to govern a pro- 


ine pro- 


55 | 


þ 


in a private ſtation. We alſo read of ſuch as the ſenate | - 


created proconſnls without a province, merely for the com- 
mand of the army, and the care of the military diſcipline ; 
and ſuch as entered on their proconſular office before they 

| were admitted to the conſulſhip, though deſigned for this 
honour. | | a 
PRroconsvUL, in our Ancient Law Books, is ſometimes, uſed 
for a JUSTICE in eyre, or juſtice errant. A6 80 I 
PROCREATION, PROcREATIO, the a 
and bringing forth children. | | 
PROC TOR, ProcvRaToR, a perſon commiſſioned: to 
acts as proxy, or delegate, in behalf of another. See 
PROCURATOR. | | | 
ROCTOR, procurator, in the Civil Law, 


P is an officer ap- 
parties who will make uſe of his procuration. 
Anciently every body was obliged to appear in perſon; 
and when the affair happened to be drawn out to a great 
length, they were allowed to create a procior, or proxy, 
in their cauſe. | 1 1 5 
But this was a favour only granted for a certain time, till 
towards the middle of the ſixteenth century, when it was 
decreed, that all procuration ſhould hold till revoked. 
PRoc ros in the Commons, are perſons ſkilled in the civil 
and ecclefiaftical laws, who exhibit their proxies, and 
make themſelves parties for their clients, to draw up acts 
and pleadings, produce witneſſes, prepare cauſes for ſen- 
rences, aud attend the advocates with the proceedings. 
Tbey are about fifty in number; are admitted by the 
archbifhop's flat: and wear black robes, aud hoods lined 
with white furs. . 
By 3 Jac. cap. 5. no recuſant convict ſhall practiſe in the 
eieiklaw ag proc tor; and by 5 Geo. II. cap. 18. no proffor 
in any court ſhall be a juſtice of the peace, during ſuch 
time as he ſhall continue ia the buſineſs and practice of a 
proctor. Moreover, by the ſeveral ſtamp acts, every ad- 


miſſion of any perſon to the office of profor in any of | 


the courts ſhall be upon a treble 405. ſtamp. 4) 
Procrors of the clergy, are deputics, or repreſentatives, 
choſen by the clergy of each dioceſe, two for each; and 


by the cathedral and collegiate churches, oue for each, to 


ſit in the lower houſe of cCdNVOCATION. . 
ProcTtors, in the univerſity, are two officers choſen from 
achong the ſtudents, to lee good orders and exerciſes daily 

erformed there. | L 5; 0 ; 
PROCUBITORES, among the Romans, an appellation 
given to the VELITEs, becauſe when the enemy was 
near, they always formed the outguard. 2 e 

PROCUMBENT ver, in Botany; ſuch leaves of plants 

© as lie flat, or trailing on the ground. 


- PROCURATION, or ProcuRAcY, an act or inſtrument 
whereby a perſon is impowered to treat, tranſact, receive, 
Ac. in another's name, as if he himſelf were actually pre- 

| ſent. | 


tion of begetting | - 


pointed to appear in court, and manage the cauſes of 


. FRO 


When a man treats in behalf of another, the firſt thing 
is to examine his procuration or procurac 
Procuration is now little uſed in this ſenſe, except in the 
caſe of aperſon who collects the fruits of a'benetice for 
another. | | 1 
PROCURATION, in the Canon, Law, is uſed for the repaſt, 
or entertainment, anciently given to church-officers,, or 
ordinaries, who came to viſit in churches or monaſte- 
ries, whether they were biſhops, archdeacons, or viſitors. 
Procuration was due to the pope's legate, and even to 
| Popes themſelves, when they came into France; and the 
charge was compriſed in the bulls then granted, 
Complaints were frequently made to the pope of the ex- 
ceſſive charges of the procurations of biſhops and areh- 
deacons; upon which they were prohibited by ſeveral 
councils and- bulls. t | BE 
That of Clement IV. mentioned in the Monaſticon, is 
very expreſs; wherein that pope tells us, complaint had 
been made, that the archdeacon of Richmond, viſiting 
the dioceſe, travelled with one hundred and three horſes, 
twenty- one dogs, and three hawks; and did ſo grievouſly 
oppteſs a religious houſe with that vaſt equipage, that he 
cauſed the monks to ſpend in an hour as much as would 
have maintained them a long time. > 
PROCUR ATION is now uſed for a ſum of money paid yearly 
by pariſh-prieſts to the biſhop or archdeacon, in lieu of 
this entertainment, towards defraying the charge of their 
VISITATION, . | | 
PROCURATOR, Proctor, or Proxy, a perſon who 
has a charge, or office committed to him, to act in be- 
half of another. | | 
Thus the proxies of the lords in parliament, in our law- 
books are called procurators. a 
The word is alſo uſed for a vicar, or lieutenant. Thus, 
in Petrus Bleſenſis, we read of a procurator regnis 
Thoſe who manage cauſes in Doctors Commons, are alſo 
called-procurators or proctors. | | 
The biſhops are ſometimes called procuratores ecclefiarum, 
and the repreſentatives ſent by the clergy to convocation, 
procuratores cleri. | 979 
In our ſtatutes, a perſon who gathers the fruits of a bene- 
fice for another, is particularly called a procurator, and 
the inſtrument impowering him to receive the ſame, is 
termed a procur ac. by | 
ROCURATOR- is alſo a kind of magiſtrate, in ſeveral ci- 
ties of Italy, who takes care of the public intereſts, 
there are procurators of St. Mark at Venice, at Ge- 
noa, &c. Eel is he | 
Originally there was but one procurator of St. Mark at 
Venice: in 1442, the number was augmented to nine, 
when the ſenate made a decree, appointing, that, for 
the future, none ſhould be admitted to the dignity, but 
after. the death of ſome of the nine, But, in the ne» 
ceſlities of the republic, the number was afterwards in- 
larged to forty ; though of theſe there are only nine that 
bear the title of procurators, and whoſe place is regularly 
filled. They are adminiſtrators of the church of St. 
Mark, and of the revenues attached thereto, the patrons 
of orphans, and the executors of teſtaments. Wy 
This office receives more luſtre from the merit of thoſe 
who diſcharge it, than from its authority. 'They are 
dclothed in black, or violet, with ducal fleeves. 
PROcURATOR monaſterii, anciently, was the ADVOCATE 
of a religious houſe, who was to ſolicit the intereſt, and 
plead the cauſes, of the ſociety. See ADyvowEE, 
PROCURATORES eccle/re parochialis, are the churchwardens, 
whoſe office is to act as proxies, and repreſentatives of 
the hne. | 
PROCURATORES,; in the 


* 


P 


e Roman Law, were ſuch lawyers as 
aſſiſted the plaintiff in proving, or the defendant in clear- 
ing himſelf from the matter of fact. Theſe, as well as 
the patroni (lee PATRON and ADVOCATE,) were ſelect- 
ed out of the ableſt lawyers, and had their names enter- 
ed in the matriculation book of the forum. 

This was one condition requiſite to give them the liberty 
of pleading; the other was the being retained by one 
party, or the receiving a fee, which they termed mandatum. 
 PRoCURATOREs Cæſaris, amongthe Romans, were officers, 
often mentioned by Tacitus and Suetonius, who were 
ſent by the emperars into every province, to receive and 
regulate the public revenue, and to diſpoſe of it at the 
emperor's. command. The  procurator. of Judæa was 
inveſted with all the authority proper to the FROCONSUL, 
and, as the learned biſkop Pearſon obſerves on the Creed, 
att. 4. even with the power of FA TEN 
PROC VON, in A/tronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond mag» 
nitude, in CAN1s mitor, 1 | | 
PRODES hommes, q. d. wiſe or diſcreet men, in our 
Ancient Cuſtoms, a title given to the barons, and other 
military tenants, who were called to the king's council, 
and were to give advice according to the beſt of their pru- 
dence aud kuowledge. 4 


, 


| 
i 
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PRODICTATOR, among the Romans, a magiſtrate who, 
had the power, and did the office of a dictator. 
The Romans ſometimes created a prodictator, in caſes 
where they could not Have a dictator. Fabius Maximus 
was proditlatocr. 
PRODIGALITY is a term, the meaning and application 
of which are well known. We ſhall, therefore, under 
this head, only take occaſion to obſerve, that, by the Ro- 
man law, if a man by notorious prodigality was in dan- 
ger of waſting his eſtate, he was looked upon as non 
eom ot, and committed to the care of curators, or tutors, 
by the prætor. And by the laws of Solon, ſuch prodi- 
gals were branded with perpetual infamy. 
PRODROMUS, po Sp:1uos, literally denotes a fore - runner, 
an harbinger. Hence, NOS | 
PropromMUs morbus, among Phyſicians, is uſed for a lefler 
diſeaſe, which precedes; or foreruns, a greater. 
Thus a ſtraightneſs of the breaſt is a prodromus of a con- 
ſumption, &c. A vertigo is ſometimes a prodromus of an 
apoplex yyy. | 3. ths , 
PRODUCE, vet. See NeT produce, | 
PRODUCING, in Geometry, denotes the continuing a right 
line, or drawing it out farther, till it have any aſſigned 
length. | . 02 3602 | 
RODUCT, in Arithmetic and Geometry, the factum of two 
numbers, or the quantity arifing from, or produced by, 
the multiplication of two or more numbers, lines, &c, 
into one another. 1 6 5 ER: 
Thus, if 6 be multiplied by 8, the product is 48. 
In lines it is always (and ſometimes in numbers) called 
the RECTANGLE, between the two lines multiplied by 


one another. | 


PRODUCTION. See GENERATION, and PROPAG 
TION. | ö 22 
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PRODUCTION, in Anatomy, a continuation, or'PROCEss. | 


1 


ö 


PROEDRI, Hooge, among the Athenians, magiſtrates 
| whoſe buſineſs it was to propoſe to the people the things 
ſembly, aſter which their offices expired. 

They were ſo called from the privilege they * of 

ce ErI- 

SrATEs. 3 5 | 

PROEM, proemium, a term anciently uſed for PREFACE. 
- moons appear a day later, by means of the lunar equa- 

tion, than they 

PROFAN ATION, in Religion, the doing of ſomething 
which is diſteſpectful to holy or ſacred things. oe 

PROFANE, a term uſed in oppoſition to holy, ſacred. 

Except churches, and church-yards, all places are eſteem- 
becomes profane, by giving it a blow with a hammer. 

PROFANE is alſo applied, in general, to all perſons who have 

long to the ſervice of religion. 

The heathen prieſts, pontiffs, &c. alſo paſs with us for 

rofane. | | ! | 
God, and to things and perſons conſecrated to bim. By 
the laſt ſtatute againſt profane and common ſwearing and 
ones, cvery labourer, ſailor, or ſoldier, ſhall forfeit 15. 
for every profane oath or curſe; every other perſon un- 
or perſon of ſuperior rank, 55. to the poor of the pariſh; 
and on a ſecond conviction, double ; and for every ſubſe- 
charges of conviction; and in default of payment ſhall 

be ſent to the houſe of correction for ten days. 
or the teſtimony of one witneſs; and any conſtable or 
peace officer, upon his own hearing, may ſecure any of- 
him. If the juſtice omits his duty, he forfeits 5/. and 
the conſtable 403. And the act is to be read in all pariſh 


they were to deliberate upon and determine at every aſ- 
always having the firſt ſears at aſſemblies. 
PROEMPTOSIS, in 4/tr9nomy, that which makes the new 
METEMPTOSIS. 
PROFANATION of the Lord's day. See SUNDAY, 
ed profane. By the canon-law, a ſacred chalice, or cup, 
not the ſacred character; and all things which do not be- 
In this ſenſe, Xenophon, Seneca, &c. are profane authors. 
PROFANENESS denotes a diſreſpe& paid t 
curling, 19 Geo. II. cap. 21. which repeals all former 
der the degree of a gentleman 25. and every gentleman, 
quent conviction, treble the ſum firſt forfeited, with all 
juſtice of the peace may convict upon his own hearing, 
fender, and carry him before a juſtice, and there convict 
churches and public chapels, the Sunday after every quar- 


ter day, on pain of 5. to be levied by warrant from any | 


_ Juſtice. Beſides this puniſhment for taking God's name 
in vain in common diſcourſe, it is enacted by ſtat. 3 Jac. I. 
cap. 21. that if in any ſtage-play, interlude, or ſhew, the 
name of the Holy Trinity, or any of the perſons therein, 


be jeſtingly or profanely uſed, the offender thall forfeit | 


10/7. one moiety to the king, and the other to the infor- 
mer. See BLASPHEMY, . 
PROFECTITIOUS. See ADVENT1TIOUs, and Goobs, 
PROFER, formed of the French proferer, to produce, in 
. Law, the time appointed for the accounts of ſheriffs, and 
other officers, to be given into theexchequerz which, by 


PROPER is alſo uſed for an 


| ing of the eſſoigns, 
PROFER the half mark: Bee HAI -M. 


| 


| : 


PROFILE, in Architecture, 
would do without that equation. See 


o the name of 


Any“ 


R C 
1 . 
offer, or endeavour; t6 pr 
in an action, by perſon concerned ſo to do. * 
Trinity-term ſhall begin the Monday' next after Tnitity- 
Sunday, whenever it ſhall happen to fall, for the keep- 
2 returns, and other ceremo- 
ſe. 


nies, heretofore in uſe; Stat. an. 3 Hen. VIII. 


PROFERT in curia, in Law, is where the plaintiff in an 
action declares upon a deed, br the defendant pleads a 
-- deed, he muſt do it with a preyert in ruria, to the end 
that the other party may at his o« n charges have a copy 
of it, and until that time he is not obliged to anſwer it. 
PROFESSED monk, or nun, one who, having made the 
vow, is admitted of a religious orler. 
In this ſenſe the word is uſed in oppoſition to Nov ick. 
PROFESSIO viduitatis. See VIDuIT Aris. | 
PROFESSION, preſeſſio, in a monaſtic ſenſe, the entering 
into a religious order; or an action whereby à perſon of- 
fers himſelf to God, by a vow of- obſerving three things ; 
viz. obedience, chaſtity, and poverty; -which he pro- 
miſes inviolably to maintain. 
This is called ſanctæ religionis profeſſio, and the perſon, a 
reliptons profeſſed. (+ & 6330 
| Perſons are not admitted to make profeſſion till after a year 
(of probation. WS eee UN fe”; 
PROFESSOR, in the Univerſities, a perſon. who teaches or 
lectures, publicly, ſome art or ſcience, in a chair eſta. 
bliſhed for that purpoſe 
The profeſſors, in foreign univerſities teach the arts, and 
have their claſſes of pupils; thoſe in our univerſities only 
read public lectures: in term · time. M e 
Oft prefaſſors we have a great number, ſome denominated 
from the arts they profeſs, as caſuiſtical profeſſor, Hebreio 
profeſſor, phyſic profeſſor, divinity profeſer, Ke. 
Others, from thoſe who founded the profeſſorſhip, or aſ- 
ſigned a revenue for the ſupport of the profeſſor, as the 
Savilian profeſſors of aſtronomy and geometry, the Luca- 
Aan profeſſor of mathematics, Margaret profeſſor of divi- 


nity, &. Eb | 
PrRoFESSORS, regius. See REGIUS. aa. 
PROFICISCENDUM, Capias Conductos ad proficiſcendum 
See Carias. "42 | AR 


- 


. 
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the figure or draught, of a 

building, fortification, or the like; wherein are expreſſed 
the ſeveral heights, widths, and thickneſſes, ſuch as they 
would appear, were the building cut down perpendicu- 
larly from the roof to the foundation. | 

Whence the . profile is alſo called the ſedtien, ſometimes 
the ortbographical ſection: and, by Vitruvius, alſo the. ſcia- 


2 graphy. 1. | * 1. x { | | 
Prafile, in this ſenſe, amounts to the ſame with E 
tion; and ſtands oppoſed to a plan, or ichnography. 
PRoF1LE is alſo uſed for the contour, or outline of a figure, 
building, member of architecture, or the like; as a baſe, 
a corniche, &c, 8 | : 
Hence profiling is ſometimes uſed for deſigning, or de- 
ſcribing the member with rule, compaſs, &c. 
PROFILE of a fortification. | See FORTIFICATION, 
PROFILE, in Sculpture and Painting, A head, a portrait, 
ec. are ſaid to be in profile, when they are repreſented 
ſideways, or in a ſide- view. | | L 
As, when in portrait, there is but one fide of the face, 
one eye, one cheek, &c. ſhewn, and nothing of the 
other. On almoſt all medals the faces are repreſented 
in profile, jt Sy | 
PROFITS, pernor of. See PERNOR, 
PROFLUVIUM, in Medicine, any kind of fl 
evacuation, Whence,  _ | 
PROFLUVIUM ventris, flux of the belly, denotes a DIAR- 
iven by Albinus, 


RHOE A. 
PROFUNDUS, in Anatomy, a name 
Hunaud, and others, to a muſcle of the wriſt, generally 
known by the name of the perforans, Theſe authors 
called, in the ſame manner, the perforatus of others the 


ux, or liquid 


4.597 & 

PROGAL-INSECT, an animal nearly approaching to the 
GALL-inſeft claſs, but differing from it in ſome reſpects, 

and called by this name from its reſemblance to thoſe 
creatures; as the creatures ſomewhat approaching to the 
ſcarab or beetle claſs, but not regularly of it, are called 
proſearabs. Th WE © 1 . 
This claſs of animals paſs a great part of their lives in 
the ſame manner with the gall-inſects, faſtened to the 
bark of a tree, and there remain motionleſs: ſome of them 
alſo in the manner of the gall-inſeQs cover their young 
brood with their bodies; but they are eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
able as animals, in all the ſtages of their lives, and in that 
they differ from the others. The annular depreſſions of 
their bodies may in all their ſtates be diſtinguiſhed, eſpe- 
cially. with the help of a magnifying glaſs ; whereas thoſe 
of the gall- inſects all diſappear as they grow towards their 


| 


itat, 51 Hen, III. is to be twice in the year. 


tmoſt bulk. 
e nf 


LU 
4 
91 


9 


thec it ſhall end in life or death; be long or ort; mild 
or malignant, &c,- taken from certain ſympte 


alſo wpofporinov, a prognoylic en. | ay 
In alk continued fevers, Morton tells us, a ſtrong, equa- | 

ble pulſe, is a good . prognoſtic, and always prefages well, | 
whatever other threatening ſymptoms attend it; on the 


* 


were found deadly pragnoſties : on the contrary, à pleu- 


PRO GR AMMA, ancientl 


4 


containing the argument, or ſo much as is neceſſary for 


PROGRESSION, progreſſio, 
PNoGRESSION, i 


PROGRESSION, arit 


diſtant from each other; i. e. either increaſing or de- 
. creaiing, by the ſame common interval, or difference. 
Thus, 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, &c. make an arithmetical pro- 


. 


* 


extremes; as alſo, if the number of terms be uneven, to 
the double of th 


Hence, 1. We find the fam of any arithmetical progref- 
6 half the number of terms. Thus let @ repreſent the 
we ſhall have a4 * * —= „ or the ſum of all the 
had by multiplying the firſt term by the number of terms; 


and to the product adding the product arifing from the 


ber of terms from the ſquare of that ſame number. | 
L et b be the common difference; and ſince x=a+u—1 


plied by the common difference, and the firſt term added 
to the product, the ſum is the laſt term, i. e. »—1Xx6 


| plied by 3, produces 153; to which adding 5, the ſum | 


inſeci claſs,” is that of the elm. 
PROGNOS FIC, prognefis, in Medicine, 


The pregngſis is a part of /emeiology. 


If the gall- inſects are worthy of obſervation on account 
of the great value of one ſpecies of them, the kermes 8 
the progal. inſecti are at Jeaft equally'ſo on the ſame ac- 
count, ſince, the cochineal belongs to this claſs. 


The molt common and obſervable ſp 


* 
* 


ecles of the pro gal. 
event either of a {tate of health, or of a diſeaſe; as, whe- 


ſymptoms thereof. 
The word comes from wpryrwotg, foreknowletge, whence: 


contrary, a quick, feeble, intermitting pulſe, is a progno/- 
tic ot death, how muc 


flatter. -: 


Hippocr 


7 


criſes were conſtantly found fatal prognoſtics; alſo to be 
infected about the new or full moon; faintings in the 
beginning of the diſeaſe, and palpitations of the heart, 


riſy, and ſuppreſſion of ſtool, were good progneſtics, 


ROGNOSTICS of the weather, F 


See WEATHER, 


C — mw; oli pete 3; 
ROGRAMMA is alſo a college term, ſignifying a billet, or 
advertiſement, poſted up, or given into the hand, by way 
of invitation to an oration, or other college ceremony: 


the. underſtanding thereof. Programmas are fent to in- 
vite people to aſſiſt at declamations, dramatic perform- 
ances, &c. | e {hag Nv 


an orderly advancing, or go- 
ing fotwartl, in the ſame manner, courſe, tenor, &c. 
n Mathematics, is either arithmetical, or 


geometrical. £9 | Kn 
bmetical, is a SERIES of quantities equi- 


greſſion ; becauſe increaſing, or differmg equally by 3: 


thus alſo 25, 20, 15, 10, and 5, are in arithmetical pro- 
greſſion, decreaſing by a common difference, 5. 
In every arithmetical progreſſion, whether increaſing or de- 
.  ereaſing, the ſum of the firſt and laſt term is equal to the | — — N i 
Dran, Kc. + 1 


Therefore 5=a=5—=y xXr=ir—yr; or, Sr ms=y7 


ſum of any two intermediate terms equidiſtant from the 


e middle term. 


3» ©, 9, 


For inſtance : 
12, 15, 18, 21 
12, 9, 3 


— — — 


; 


—— 


24, 24, 24, 24 


Fon by multiplying the ſum of the firſt and laſt term by 


firſt term, x the laſt, and n the number of terms; and 


2. Having, therefore, the firſt term, the difference, and 
the number of terms given, the ſum of the progreſſion is 


difference multiplied into the ſemidifference of the num- 


* b, and a+x X == „ we ſhall have, merely by ſub- | 


2 


. — — n a 3 
ſtitution, 2a+nb—b X * =5, i. e. an+ 


24. 


Thus ſuppoſe the firſt term 3, the number of terms 75, 
and the difference 3; the product of 3 and 7 = 21, be- 


ing added to the product 63, of the difference 3 multi- 
plied into the ſemi- difference of the number of terms 9, 
- from the ſquare thereof 49=21, gives 84, the ſum of the 


reſ%ton. 


ro | 
5 The number of terms leſſened by one, being multi- 


+ K. Thus, in the pro en of 52 places, where 
the difference is 3, and the firſt term 5, 51 being multi- 
158 is the laſt term required. 
4. 


{ 


E judgment of the | ö a 


* 


— . 


h ſoever the other ſymptoms may | 


ates obſerves, that all predictions and prognoſlics | 
of acute diſeaſes, ate very fallacious: Diemerbroek, how- | 
ever, adds, that, in the plague of Nimeguen, fix-day 


. 


y denoted a letter ſealed with the 


26 þ 
2 


"= 
P 

4 

1 


1 


1 


If the progre//ion begin with o, the ſum of all the terms, 


equal to the greateſt. 


Thus 1 T4715. &c. = 5 e 


is equal to half the product of the laſt term multiplied 
by the number of terms, i. e. f NN — becomes in this 


'Whenee' it follows; that the ſum of a pragriſion begin- 
ning from o, is ſubduple the ſum of ſo many terms, all 


EC 


» N 


ROGRESSION,, geometrical, is 4 SERIES of quantities in- 


ereaſing or dectezſing, in the ſame ratio, or proportion; 
or it is a ſeries of quantities that are continuall 


propor- 


» 


tional: or which inereaſe by one common multip icator, 


or decreaſe by one common diviſor: which common mul- 
tiplier or diviſor is called the common ratio. , Thus, a, 


| | | | . 
F „„ 1 -*: 1 


in numbers, 1, 2, 4; 8, 16, 32, 64, &c. or 729, 243; 
81, 27, 9, 3, I, make a geometrical progreſſion. | 

1. In every geometrical progreſſion, the product of the two 
extreme terms is equal to the product of the two inter- 
mediate terms equidiſtant from the extremes ; as alſo, if 
the number of terms be uneven; to the ſquare of the 
middle term. For example: let a, ar, ar', ar, &c. 
continued to y, the laſt term, be ſuch a ſeries; then 5; 
3 


— — 


bl 


"I 57 will be the four laſt terms; and 4 Xy = ar 

* x ar! X &c. And, in numbers, 
3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96 
„ ok. 60 2 


henonngllD To cielo: 2 - 

2: If the difference of the firſt and laſt term of a geome- 
trical pregrefſion be divided by a number leſs by unit than 
the denominator of the ratio, the quotient will be the 
ſum of all the terms except the greateſt : hence, by 


287”:X 


* * 


adding the greateſt, we have the ſum of the whole pre- 
greſſion. . polls | 3 

In the preceding ſeries, . 7 2 2 eee = 
| | e ; \-; Tm] 
23 


* =s. For the ſum of a ſeries of geometrical pro- 
portionals, wanting the firſt term, or the ſum of all- the 
conſequents, is equal to the ſum of all but the laſt term, 

or the ſum of all the antecedents, multiplied by the com- 


| gas: e FT 1 x4 


Lee 


—a; and = «> If it be a decreaſing ſeries, whoſe 


— 


| ſum is to be found, as of y + + 2 .. 8. 4 275 


+ar*4+ar+a;z and the number of terms be ſuppoſed 
infinite, then a the laſt term, will be equal to nothing; 


conſequently the ſum of ſuch a ſeries i= = which 


is a finite ſum, though the number of terms be infinit 
A, X.2 | 


% 


— 22. 


In a progreſſion of five terms, beginning with 3, and the 
denominator being likewiſe 3, the greateſt term will be 


4 
. 


243. If, then, the difference of the firſt and laſt term 


240 be divided by 2, a number leſs by 1 than the deno- 
minator, the quotient 120, added to 243, gives 363, the 


ſum of the progreſſion. | | 

Hence, 3. The firſt or leaſt term of a progreſſion is to the 

ſum of the progreſſion, as the denominator leſſened by 1, 

to its power likewiſe leſſened by 1; the exponent of which 
wer is equal to the number of terms. For, if the num- 


0 
oe of terms be n, the exponent of r in the laſt term will 
ben—3. Therefore y=ar"”*; and yr ti —_= 


SRL r—4a ann" — 4 | 
ar” and 5.= (== ) ===; conſequently S X 


„and a: 5: 11: —1. 
Thus, ſuppoſing the firſt term 1, the denominator 
the number of terms 8, the ſum will be 255. 

4. Hence, alſo, the difference between the laſt term and 
the ſum, is to the difference between the firſt term and the 
ſum, as unity to the denominator. Wherefore, if the 
difference between the firſt term and the ſum be divided 
by the difference between the ſum and the laſt term, the 
quotient is the denominator. 


From art. 2. it appears, that + —a= 
FE Tg SL 


r—1=a ANN 


- 
4.4 


25 and 


iy vr; therefore 
has? 


. «+ <S '» 


Sy : 24 :: 1: 7, or F 


As 


As a right line, or figure, may increaſe continually, and! : ] | 
never amount to a given line or area; ſo there are pro-] rics by 2, that the ſirſt term may be unit, we ſhall have 


therefore be t. If we multiply eaach term of this laſt {6- 
greſſions of fractions which may be continued at pleaſure,| | ; 
and yet the ſum of the terms be always leſs than a given] angular numbers, unity being the common numerator, 
number. If the difference between their ſum and this] and the limit of the ſum of this progrefſion"is /2. The 
number decteaſe in ſuch a manner, that by continuing] | ſucceſlive difference of the terms of this latter ſeries be- 
the progreſſion it may become leſs than any fraction how] ing each multiplied by 2, that the term of the new ſeries 
ſmall ſoever, that can be aſſigned, this number is the limit] may be unity, give 1, 7, {v5 40 &c; which have the py- 

of the ſum of the progreſſion, and is what is underſtood] ramidal numbers for their ſueceſſive denominators; aud 

by the value of the progre//ion, when it is ſuppoſed to be] the limit of the ſum of this progreſſion is 3. In the ſame 
continued infinitely. T eſe limits are analogous to the] manner, the limit of the ſum of the+traQtions having 
limits of figures, and they mutually aſſiſt each other. | unity for their common numerator, and the ſigutate num- 
The areas of figures tan, in en caſes, . . bers of any order denominated by m for their ſucceſſive 
expreſſed than by ſuch progreſſions; and when the limits“, 8 11 PL | 
of Seve are hs, boy * ſometimes be advantage - denominators, is found to be 
ouſly applied for approximating to the ſums, of certain 
progreſſions. 5 | | | N the difference oi the alternate terms are 4, 2, 1, 4 Kc. 
hus, for inſtance, let the terms of any progyeſfien be re-| the limit of the ſum of which preg reien 1s 1%: Dividing 
preſented by the perpendiculars AF, BE, CK, HL, &c.] each term by 2, the limit of the tum of ir 
ſtanding at a given diſtance on the baſe AD (Tab. III. gc, is 4, If we take the differences of the firſt term, 
Analyfir, fig. 70.) ; and let PN be any ordinate of the and that whoſe place is mn, the ſecond term, and that 
cute Ne — over the extremities of thoſe, perpen-| whoſe place is m+1, &c. the common numetator of 
diculars. Suppoſe AP to be produced ; then according thoſe differences will be #m— 1 ; and their ſucceſſive de- 
as the area, APM F, has a limit to which it may ap- nominators, the product of 1x m, 2 x mt+l, 3 72, | 
| proach. continually, but never exceed, or may be bee] and the limit of the ſum of this pro | 
duced till it exceed any given ſpace ; there will alſo be a, | 5 1 


I, 5 b, d Ke. the denominatots of which are the tri- 


1 11 . th 1 2 . 
Lhe ſame ſeries 1, 2, J, , 4, &c- being again aſſumed; 


| Sony re//ton is the ſum of 
limit of the ſum of the progreſſn, or it may be conti-| m. Pow if each tem ef he new progreſſon be dl 
| zedangles FB, EC, E vided by m—1, that unity may be the common numera- 
| od » Ea — 4 5 10 rr. 0 | | A OL be en ? 
APNF will always be leſs than the ſum of thoſe reQan-| N oi; rotates „ . 
giles, but greater than their ſum after the firſt ; therefore | "yy — 2X m+2 3 2 &c. will ariſe, 
the area APN F, and the ſum of thoſe rectangles, either] the limit of which is equal to 
both have limits or both have none. The ſame is to be 
ſaid of the ſum of the ordinates, AF, BE, CK, HL, &c. 
and of the ſum of the terms of progreſſion repreſented 
by them. If the curve FNE, for example, be the com- &c, we may form new. progreſſions, the value ot which 
mon hyperbola, 5 its centre, 5 P the aſymptote; and may be found. I hus, if we take the terms 1, 4, 4, FF 
Ah being equal to b A, if AF repreſent unity, the ſeries | &c- paſling over three terms, and divide the fuccethve 
of ordinates will repreſent the progreſſion 1, 4, 4, 2, H differences of theſe terms by 96, we ſhall have the ſeries 
&c. which-may therefore be continued till it exceed any „ 1 A PEE 
given number, as the hyperbolic area may be produced] 5. a4 5.9.24 0. 13.24 13.17.24 c. which is equivalent 
till it exceed any given ſpace. But if FNe be an hyper- to the feries C, given by Monſ. de Monmort, in the Phi- 
bola of any higher order, ſo that the ordinate P N be re-| loſophical TranfaQtions, Ne 353. p. 651 BoA * al 
ciprocally as any power of the baſe þP, whoſe exponent] 1 14 ns Flory = 
is greater than unity, the area AP NF, and the ſum of == 5 A 7 + N 2 1. —＋ 
the progreſſion repreſented by the ſeries of ordinates, will , . 8 * e f 3 Da add wry) 
| have limits. Hence there is always a limit of the ſum of] take the alternate terms of the ſ. ore be gg. And if we 
the fractions that have unity for their common numera- r eren 


- 


I I & 
n . le "123 s Fo3 KC 
; above mentioned, and divide > 
tor; and the ſquares, cubes, or any other powers of the W . e the ſueceſſiue duffereuces of 


» - 


the ſum of the fractions 
I, 4% Þ 2 &c. (continued till their number be m — 1) 
divided by m—1. In like manner, by aſſumiog other al- 
ternate, or any equivalent terms of the ſeries 1, 4, . 4 


numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, Kc. whoſe exponents exceeded unity | the terms by 2, we ſhall have: the ſeries 8 9 : 
for their ſuccellive denominators. 5 | „„ 3:09 ER” 82590 
When the area APN F has a limit, we may not only con“ 13 


| | 3 1 
clude, that the ſum, of the progreſſion, repreſented dy the | 30.56 &c. which isequivalenttc the ſeries PLS TLe 
_ -ordinates, has a limit; but when the former limit is TFP 8 8 1 
known, we may by it approximate to the value of the 5.6.7.8 7.F.9. 10 &c, mentioned in the ſaid Philoſophi- 
. latter; — 1 — po, Noon the aaa oy progreſſien} cal Trantations, and marked A, the ſum or limit of 
is gien, the limit ot the area may be found. ich. he | : 7 ; 1 0:0 ek 5h 
e of fractions may be * pleaſure, that wars, bythe en rule, An be 3. So.the limit of 
mall have aſſignable numbers equal to the limit of the ſum] Mr. Monmort's ſeries B= pack „c. will 
of the tems. Thus a;ſeries or progreſſion of any _ hy 4 1-2+3+4+5 450.7. 8 
ber of quantities continually decreaſing being given, their] be — =. See M ME 3 | 
A — Fitin > few keries of 6 2-4 the ſum| 2 108 See Maclauriu's Fluzions,: at. 356, bete 
of which from the beginning is always equal to the ex- 
ceſs of the firſt term of the feſt ſeries above its laſt term. 
For inſtance, if A, B, C, D, E, &c. be the terms of the} mort's ſeries B, is the ſerics A, p. 651. of the Philoſo- 
firſt ſeries, it is manifeſt, that the ſum of the difference] phical Tranſactions, N“ 35 f. atoreſaid; ſo in line 1 5, fol 
of A, aud B, Band C, CandD, D and E, is the exceſs | A, read B. | 
of A above E. If the terms of the firit ſeries decreaſe | This may ſuffice to ſhew how the ſums of progreſſions ſo 
in ſuch a manner, that by continuing the progreſſion they | derived may be found. We refer, for the farther appli- 
may become leſs than any quantity that can be aſſigned, cation of theſe principles, to the aforeſaid Treatiſe of 


tben the firſt term of the firſt ſeries is the limit of the] Fluxions, art. 357, &, Mr. Stirling's Treatiſe of the 
ſum of the ſecond ſeries. In like manner, the difference 


Summation of Series, ought alſo to be conſulted, as he 
of the alternate terms of the firſt ſeries, as of A and C, | has improved the method of approximating to the value 
h and D, C and E, &c. form a new progreſſion of terms, of progreſſions, which often ariſe in the ſolution of pro- 
the ſum of any number of which is equal to the exceſs of | blems. See alſo Mr. de Moivre's Miſcellanea Analytica, 
the ſum of A and B, the firſt and ſecond term of the ſe- and particularly the ſupplement to that work. Methodus 
ries, above the ſum of the laſt and penultimate terms; Differentialis, five Tractatus de Summatione et luterpo- 
and the ſum of A and B is the limit of the ſum of the] latione Serierum infinitarum. Lond. 1730. 4to. | 
new ſeries. In general, if a 5 way is formed by tak-} PROGRESSION, arch of a. Sce ARCH. | 
ing the difference of the firſt term A and the term whoſe PROGWMNASMA TA, .apryvwaguarey ein Antiquity, cet- 
place in the ſeries is expreſſed by any number n; of the] tain rr exerciſcs performed by all thote who of- 
ſecond term B, and that whoſe place is 2 1; of the] feted themſelves to contend in the Olympian games. 
third term C, and that whoſe place is = + 2, and ſo on ; | PROHIBITED goods, in Commerce, ſuch commodities as 
then will the limit of the ſum of this new progreſſion be] are not allowed to be either imported or exported, Sce 
equal to the ſum of the terms A, B, C, D, &c, which] CONTRABAND. | 
puecede that term whoſe place is expreſſed by n. In this | PROHIBITIO ge veſte directa parti, is à writ judicial, di- 
manner progreſſions may be found at pleaſure, which may] reed to the tenant, probibiung him from making waſte 
be continued without end, and have given numbers for] upon the land in controverſy, during the ſuit, It is ſome- 
the limits of their ſums. umes alſo directed to the ſheriff, 
For example, let the firſt ſeries be 1, J, 4, 4, 3, Kc. the} PROHIBITION, prebibitio, the act of forbidding, or inhi- 


there is an error of the preſs, in p. 296, 1, 11. and 15. 
for the ſeries which in line 11 is ſaid to be Mr. Mon- 


| ſucceſſive differences of the terms of which are 4, +, Ar, | biting any thing. 


| It is the prohibition of the law that makes the fin ; a teſ- 
| 7 tator 


Ae &, and the limit of the ſum of this progreſſion will 


| PRO PRO 

I Ee Big BER. ebGitey | Mechanier, fig. 41.) with the velocity it would have ac- 
RET - 1enate. 255 | . : | uired falli 1 D | „N. ; 
PROHIBITION, in Common Law, denotes a writ ifſued out | lo by falling from D to A, the body by that force 


PROJECTILE, or ProjzcT 


which, being put into a violent motion by an external 


The moderns account for the motion 
much more rational and eaſy principle; it being, in ef- 
fect, a natural conſequence from one of the great laws of 


Q 0 2 r e rad IS 
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of the chancery, the king's bench, common pleas, or ex- 
chequer, to forbid ſome other court, either ſpiritual or 


ſecular, to proceed in a cauſe there depending; upon 


ſuggeſtion, that the cognizance thereof belongeth not to | 
that court. 


Tt is now uſually taken for that writ which lieth for one | 


who is impleaded in the court Chriſtian, for a cauſe be- 
A to the temporal juriſdiction, or the cognizance 
of the king's courts; whereby, as well the party and his 


counſel, as the judge himſelf, and the regiſter, are for- 
bid to proceed any farther in that cauſe. 


PROHIBITO, in the Iialian Mufic, is 2 term applied to | 


ſuch parts of a piece as are not proper, or according to 
juſt rule. Thus intervallo prohibite is every interval in 


melody that does not paſs the ear eaſily or naturally, to 


to give it ſome pleaſure; ſuch are the tritone, the ſixth | 


major, the ſeventh, ninth, &c. though under certain 
circumſtances, even theſe have pleaſing effects, in that 


by their harſhneſs they render the ſubſequent concords | 


more agreeable. | 
„in Mechanics, a heavy body, 


force impreſſed thereon, is diſmiſſed from the agent, and 
left to purſue its courſe, 


Such e. gr. is a ſtone thrown out of the hand or a fling, | 


an arrow from a bow, a bullet from a gun, &c. 


PROJECTILES, the cauſe of the continuation of the motion of, 


or what it is determines them to perſiſt in motion, after 


the firſt cauſe ceaſes to act, has puzzled the philoſophers. 
See MoTion and COMMUNICATION. 


The Peripatetics account for it from the air, which, be- 


ing violently agitated by the motion of the projecting cauſe, 
c. gr. the hand and fling, and forced to follow the pro- 
jectile, while accelerated therein, does, upon the diſmiſ- 


non of the projeclile, preſs after it, and protrude it for- 
ward, to prevent a vacuum, | 


nature; viz. that all bodies, being indifferent as to mo- 
tion or reſt, will neceſſarily continue the ſtate they are 


put into, except ſo far as they are hindered, and forced 
to change it by ſome new cauſe. 


Thus a proejectile, put in motion, muſt continue to move | 


eternally on in the ſame right line, and with the ſame ve- 
locity, were it to meet with no reſiſtance from the me- 
dium, nor had any force of gravity ro encounter, 


The doctrine of the motion of projefiles is the founda- 
tion of all gunnery. | | 


PROIECTILESs, laws of the motion of. I. If a heavy body 


be projected perpendicularly, it will continue to aſcend or 
deſcend perpendicularly ; becauſe both the prejecting and 


the gravitating forces are found in the ſame line of direc- 
tion. | 


IL. If a heavy body be projefted- horizontally, it will, in 


its motion, deſcribe a parabola ; the medium beiog ſup- 
poſed void of reſiſtance. | 


For the body is equally impelled by the impreſſed force, 


according to the right line AR (Tab. VI. Mechanics, 


. 97.) and by the force of gravity, according to the 
. AC, perpendicular thereto. While then the 
body, by the action of the impreſſed force, is arrived in 


Qy_ by the force of gravity it will be arrived through. 
2 


; and therefore will be found in M. But the mo- 
tion, in the direction A R, will ſtill be uniform (fee Mo- 
TION); and, therefore, the ſpaces Q A and q A are as 


the times; and the ſpaces QM, and gm, are likewiſe as 


the ſquares of the times (lee ACCELERATION); there- 


fore, AQ®*:Ag*::QM:qm That is, PM“: n:: 
AP: ap. | 

The 25 or path therefore, AM m, of a heavy body 
projected horizontally, is a PAR ABOLA. 3 

Two hundred years ago the philoſophers took the line de- 
ſcribed by a body projected horizotally, e. gr. a bullet 
out of a cannon, while the force of. the powder exceeded 
the weight of the bullet conſiderably, to be a right line; 


after which it became a curve. a 1 
N. Tartaglia was tbe firſt who perceived the miſtake, and 


maintained the path of the bullet to be a crooked line, 
throughout its whole extent; but it was Galileo who firſt 


determined the preciſe curve which the bullet deſcribed | 


and ſhewed the path of the bullet, prejected horizontally 
from an eminence, to be a parabola; the vertex whereof 
is the point where the bullet quits the cannon. See 
GUNNERY. | : 

III. It a heavy body be prejected obliquely, either upwards 
or downwards, in a medium void of reſiſtance, it will 


likewiſe deſcribe a parabola, | 
Suppoſe a body projected in the direction AR (Tab. IV. 


Vor. III. NY 285. 


of projefiles on a 


alone acting upon it, would uniformly defcribe the right 
line AR; and any part of the line of direction, as AR, 
repreſents the time in which it would be deſcribed. In 
the ſame time let the force of gravity, acting alcne, carry 
the body from A to 5, and completing the parallello- 


gram ASBR, at the end of the time repreſented by AR, 


the body will actually be found in B. Since, then, the 
time in which the body falls from D to A is the ſame in 


which it would deſcribe 2 AD by an uniform motion, | 


with a velocity equal to that acquired at A, that time 
will be repreſented by 2 AD. But the time in which the 
body would fall from A to S being repreſented by AR, 
it follows, that AS: AD:: ARI: 4A D-; and 4AD 
x ASS AR*=SB*; whence it appears, that the point 


B is a point in the parabola, whoſe diameter is AS, and 


vertex A, having the parameter of that diameter equal 
to 4AD. | 


Hence, 1. The parameter of the diameter of the para- 
bola, AS, i. e. 4A, is a third proportional to the ſpace 


through which the body deſcends in any given time, and 


the celerity, which is defined by the ſpace paſſed over in 
the ſame time ; i.e. to AP and AQ, or AS and AR. 
2. Since the ſpace deſcribed by a body falling perpendi- 
cularly, is 1572 Paris feet, or 16 feet 1 inch London 
meaſure, in a ſecond; the parameter of the diameter of 
the parabola to be deſcribed is found, if the ſquare of the 
ſpace paſſed over by the projefile with the impreſſed force 
in a ſecond, be divided by 157 Paris, or 16 feet 1 inch 
London meaſure. 8 | 3 

3. Since 4 A is the parameter of the diameter AS, it 
follows, that the parameters belonging to the vertex A 
of the diameter A8, are always in the duplicate ratio of 
the velocities of the projection, the ſpace AD being al- 
ways as the ſquare of the velocity acquired by falling 


ftom D to A; and if then the velocity of the prejeckiles 


be the ſame, the ſpaces deſcribed in the ſame time by 
the force impreſſed, are equal; conſequently the para- 
meter of the parabolas paſled over by the compound mo- 


tion is the ſame, whatever the direction AR of the pro- 
jectile be. > | =; , 


4. If from the paramete 
quadruple the altitude of the parabola, the remainder is 


the parameter of the axis; the fourth part whereof is the 


diſtance of the vertex of the axis from the focus of the 
parabola. Hence the celerity of the projedile being given, 


the parabola deſcribed by the prejectile may be laid down 


on paper. - | 
5. If from A /Tab. VI 


deſcribed by a projectile thrown from A, with the velo- 


city it could acquire in falling from B to A; for, by a 


well known property of the PARaBOL a; the diſtance of 


the focus from A is always equal to 3 of the parameter 


of the diameter that paſſes through A, i.e. to 2 of 


4AB, or AB itſelf. All the foci muſt, therefore, be 
found in the ſemicircle BQL, | | 


6. Hence it is eaſy to determine the parabola deſcribed; 


when the direction of the prejectile is given; for, draw- 


ing AF ſo as to make the angle FAD equal to the given 
one DAB, which the direction AD makes with the per- 
pendicular AB, the point F, where AF cuts the ſemi- 


circle BQL, will be the focus required ; and if through 


F be diawr. the line FN parallel to AB, cutting the di- 
rectrix BE in N, this line will be the axis, I, the middle 
point between F and N, will be the vertex of th 


bola, and 4FI the parameter of the axis. . | 
7. If a line be drawn through the vettex I parallel to the 
direCtrix, meeting AB in C, it muſt be biſected by the 


e para- 


line of direction in D; and if a line be drawn from the 


focus F to D, it will be perpendicular to the tangent, and 
will paſs through B, if produced; and, therefore, a ſe- 


micircle deſcribed upon AB as a diameter, will always 
paſs 2 


cuts CI, t 


line of direction of the prejecile AH is a tangent to the 
parabola in A; becauſe it is parallel to the ordinate PM. 
And it appears, that the prejecbile continually aſcends, till 
its direQtion becomes parallel to the horizon, and then it 
begins to deſcend 3 and, therefore, the higheſt point of 
a curve 1$ where its tangent is parallel to the horizon. 
Huygens, ſuppoſing that the reſiſtance was proportional 


to the velocity of the moving body, concluded that the 


line deſcribed by it would be à kind of logarithmic curve. 
But fir Iſaac Newton having clearly proved, that the re- 
ſiſtance of the line is not proportional to the velocity it- 
ſelf, but to its ſquare, ſhews, in his Principia, that the 
line a prejecſile deſcribes, approaches nearer to an hyper- 


. bola than parabola. The late Mr. John Bernouilli 64 
ſtructed this cutve by means of 


the quadratures of ſome 
tran- 


13 F 


r of the diameter be ſubtracted 


| VI, Mechanics, fie. 98.) as a centre, 
you deſcribe the ſemicirde BQL, its circumference will 


be the locus of all the foci of the parabolas that can be 


h the point D, where the line of direction 
e tangent to the vertex of the parabola. The 
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tranſcendental curves, at the requeſt of Dr. Keil, who 
ropoſed this problem to him in 1718. It was alſo ſolved 
y 


aylor, and we have a folution of it in Hermann's 
Pharonomia. | 


The learned commentators upon fir Iſaac Newton's Prin- 


cipia, expreſsly ſay, that the deſcription of the curve, in 
which a prejectile moves, is ſo very perplexed, that it can 
be ſcarcely expedted any dedud | 

made, which may be adapted either to philoſophical or 
mechanical purpoſes, vol. ii. p. 118. 


Profeſſor Euler has farther inveſtigated the nature of this |. 
curve, and directed the calculation and uſe of a number ot | 
tables for the ſolution of all caſes that occur in gunnery, | 


Which may be accompliſhed with ene much expedi- 
tion as by the vulgar bypothefis of Galileo. 


By the common theory, the projectile will return to the | 


horizontal plane with the ſame velocity as that with which 
it iſſues out of the piece, and the angle which the track 
makes with the horizontal plane is the ſame at the exit 
from the piece as at the fall ; but they both differ greatly, 
unleſs the initial vELOcITY be very ſmall. True P 

ples of Gunnery inveſtigated, p. 322, &c. 


V. The impetus at any point oi the curve is the perpen- | 


dicular height to which a prejectile could aſcend by the 
force it has .at that point : or the perpendicular height 

from which a body muſt fall to acquire the velocity it Kia 
at that point; and this impetus at any point of the curve, 
as A, is equal to that part of the diameter which is con- 
| tained between the directrix and that point. Hence, 
1. The velocity of a prejectile in any point of the curve 
is that which it would acquire by falling perpendicularly 
from the directrix to that point: and, 2. If two bodies 
are projected with the ſame velocity, the one perpendi- 
cularly upwards, and the other in a direction inclining to 

the horizon, their velocities will always be equal at 

points of the ſame height above the point of projection. 

3. The velocity of a prejectile is always leaſt at l, and at 

equal diſtances from that point it is equal: and the velo- 

city at I is to the velocity at A as radius is to the ſecant 

of the angle of direction. | 

V. A projedtile in equal times, deſcribes portions of its 

| parabolic _ as AM, M m, (Tab. IV, Mechanics, fig. 

47.) which are ſubtended by equal ſpaces of the horizon 


AT, T t; i. e. in equal times it paſſes over equal hori- 


For A 60 „ being ſpaces deſcribed b form 
or AQ, „being ſpaces deſcribec an uniform 
motion, 15 0 . 7 2 AQ: Q X : I, 
therefore, the times being equal, A'T muſt be equal to T.. 
VI. The quantity or amplitude of the path A B, i. e. 
the range of the prejectile, is to the parameter of the 
diameter AS, as the ſine af the angle of elevation RAB 
to its ſecant, 5 | G 
Let the ſine of the angle of elevation be = a, the co-ſine 
=, the radius = t, the amplitude = c, and the para- 
meter = x. Then if AR be radius, BR will be the 
fine and AB the co-ſine of the angle of elevation; and, 


| $6 AB; we | 
therefore, AR but b: :: = conſequently B R 


| ac . => ; 
= ASST Moreover — = AR therefore :: 


c: — conſequently AR=SB == But x x AS = 
8 B' from the property of the parabola; therefore 


LEE == anda x = = whence we ſhall have 4: 


6 


cant is a third proportional to the co-ſine and radius, | 


therefore the ſecant of the angle of elevation is equal to 


* Hence it appears, that c the amplitude is to x the 


parameter as à the ſine of the angle of elevation is to 
5 
7 its ſecant. | | 


Hence, 1. The ſemiparameter is to the amplitude of the 
path A B, as the whole ſine to the fine of double the an- 

le of elevation. 2. If then the celerity of two prejectiles 
[4 the ſame, the parameter is the ſame. Wherefore, 
ſince the ſemiparameter of the tbo in the one caſe, is 
to the amplitude, as the whole line to the ſine of double 
the angle of elevation; and the ſemiparameier of the path 
in the other caſe is to the amplitude as the whole line to 
the fine of double the angle of elevation; we may ſay 
farther, as the amplitude is to the fine of the angle of 
dpuble the elevation in the one caſe, ſo is the amplitude to 
the ſine of the angle at double the elevation in the other 
caſe. The amplitude, therefore, or magnitudes of the] 
paths are as the ſines of double the angles of elevation, 
the velocity of the prejectili remaining the ſame, 


This may be eaſily proved by conſidering, that in Tab, VI. | 
s. AK=2AOQ=2 I=4CD; and| 


Mechanics, fig. 9 


ion ſhould be thence | 


rinci- | 


1 : | . . : 
—::c:x; but from a theorem in trigonometry, the ſe- | 


will fall on the point 


PRO 


that A K is the amplitude of the parab6la, and C D the 


fine of the angle D GB which is the double of 


| B 
if GB (=+ AB) be made radius. And, conſeq AD, 


uently, 


as the amplitude is equal to four times the fine. of double 


the angle of elevation, the amplitudes' will be to one an. 
other as the lines of double the angles of elevation re- 
ſpeclively; when the velocity of the projection is giren 
Hence, 1. If the angle B AD does not exceed 450, the 
more acute it is, the leſs will be the amplitude AK; fince 
the fine of double that angle muſt become lefs; and the 
amplitude is equal to four times that fine. When the 
angle BA D vaniſhes, the parabola AI K coincides with 


the right line AB; and the prejectile, inſtead of deſerib- 


ing a curve, will only riſe to B and fall again to A. But 


the more the angle BA D approaches to 459, the line 


C D, which is the fine of double that angle, becomes the 
greater; and, therefore, the amplitude A K muſt alſo 
become the greater. 2. At the direction of 159 or 750, 
the amplitude (ſuppoſing no ieſiſtance of the air) is equal 


to the impetus; for, half the impetus being radius, a 


fourth part of the amplitude is the ſine of twice the angle 
of elevation; but the ſine of twice 1 59, that is, the 
fine of 30% is always equal to half the radius; or in 
this caſe, a fourth part of the impetus is equal to a fourth 
part of the amplitude. 3. The fourth part of the am- 
plitude is a mean proportional between the impetus at the 
principal vertex of the curve and its altitude. 4. When 
the impetus is greater than half the amplitude, we ſhall 
have two directions for that amplitude; when equal to it, 
only one; and when leſs, none at all; and converſely ; 
for in the firſt caſe the line D cuts the circle in two 
points ; in the ſecond caſe it only touches it, and in the 
laſt it does not meet it at all. 5. When there is but one 
direction for the amplitude A K, the angle of elevation is 
459: and in ſuch a direction the altitude is equal to the 
impetus at the principal vertex; and each of them is 
equal to half the impetus at the point of projection. 


VII. The celerity ot the pr ojedi:le being the ſame, the am- 


plitude A K is greateſt, i. e. the range of the prejectile is 
greateſt at an angle of elevation of 455; and the am- 
ee, or ranges, at angles of elevation equally diſtant 
rom 459, are equal. | 5 
This is found by experiment; and is likewiſe demon- 
ſtrable thus: ſince the ratio of the ſine of double the angle 
of elevation to the amplitude is always the ſame, while 
the celerity of the prejectile remains the ſame; as the line 
of double the angle of elevation increaſes, the amplitude 
will increaſe. | | | 
When the angle B AD becomes 459, the points Fand O 
» Where the ſemicircle BQ L cuts 
the horizontal line A K; the fine CD of double BAD 
becomes now the ſine of 90; and, therefore, is equal to 
the radius GA. But ſince the radius is the greateſt ſine, 
the amplitude AK will now be the greateſt that can be 
deſcribed by any prejectile thrown from A with a velocity 
which it would have acquired by failing from B to A; 
and this greateſt amplitude is always double of B A; for 
ARK in this caſe is equal to 4 AG=2AB : in other 


words, ſince as the whole fine is to the fine of double the 
angle of elevation, fo is the ſemiparameter to the ampli- 


tude ; and the whole fine is equal to double the ſine of the 
angle of elevation, if that be 45 under the angle of 
elevation of 459, the amplitude is equal to the ſemipara- 
meter, or twice the impetus. Hence it appears, that if a 
body be thrown in a direction that makes an angle of 45? 
with the horizon, it will be carried farther on the hori- 
zontal line than if it were thrown with the ſame force in 
any other direction. On account of the air's reſiſtance, 
the fartheſt horizontal range is not made from an eleva- 
tion of 459, but from a direction ſomewhat lower. 
Moreover, when the angle B AD is greater than 45?, 
the amplitudes A K decreaſe as this angle increaſes; for 
AK =4CD, and CD muſt, in this caſe, decreaſe as 
BAD increaſes. | 

Again, ſince the fines of angles equi-diſtant from right 


angles, e. gr. 80“ and 1009, are the ſame; and the double 


angles muſt be <qui-diſtant from a right angle, if the 
ſimple ones be ſo; the amplitudes or ranges, at eleva- 
tions equi-diſtant from 45?, mult be equal: but, admitting 
the reſiſtance of the air, all the ranges under 45 are 
3 than thoſe at elevations equally diſtant above 455. 
'arther, when the angle B A D becomes a right angle, 
then A B becomes the axis, and A the vertex of the pa- 
rabola, CD vaniſhes, and AK becomes = o When 
the angle B AD becomes greater than a right angle, then 
the cui ve deſcribed ſhall be only a portion of the parabola, 

lying on the other ſide of A. | | 
VIII. The greateſt range or amplitude being given, to de- 
termine the amplitude or range AK under any other given 
angle of eleyation, whoſe complement is BAD; and 
alſo the altitude of the parabola deſcribed by this projec- . 
tion ; the celerity remaining the ſame. © Since the ampli- 
tade of 45% is 2 AB (which is the line that always ex- 
preſſes 
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loci ty is acquired. Say thus: as the whole fine is to the 


fine of double the angle of elevation B A D, ſo is the 


great eſt amplitude or range 2 AB to AK the amplitude 


req ui ret. | 

Thus, ſuppoſe the greateſt range of a mortar at 45, to 

be 60 oo paces, and the length of the range at 30%, re- 
uire d; it will be found 5196 paces. 


he a mplitude being found, the altitude may be obtained | 
by ſaying, as radius is to the tangent of the angle of ele- | 
vation, ſo is C D (AT) to AC, the altitude ſought. 


IX. The velocity of a prejedtile being given, to find its 
greateſt range or amplitude. Since the celerity of the 
projeftile is given in the ſpace it will paſs over by the im- 
prefied forced; e. gr. in one ſecond; there is nothing re- 
quired but to find the parameter of the path (by corol. 


2. of the third law); for half of this is the amplitude or 


range required. 18 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the celerity of the projectile ſuch as that 
in one ſecond it will run over 1000 Paris feet, or 12000 


inches: if then 144000000 be divided by 18 7, the quo- | 
tient will give the parameter of the path 795580 2 
or 66298 feet, The range or amplitude required, there- | 
fore, is 33149. Any object, therefore, found within this | 
extent, may be {truck by the projetile. 15 | 
KX. The greateſt range or amplitude being given; to find || 
the velocity of the projefile, or the horizontal ſpace it 
will paſs over in a ſecond. Since double the greateſt 
amplitude is the parameter of the path; between double 
the greateſt amplitude, and the ſpace paſſed over in a | 
| ſecond by a body falling perpendicularly, viz. 181 Paris 
inches, find a mean proportional, for this will be the | 
ſpace deſcribed by the projectile in the given ſecond. - 
Thus, if the greateſt amplitude be 500 feet, and its double | 
| 1000 feet, or 12000 inches, the ſpace required will be 
e (12000 x 181) = 120 feet and 9g inches. 
Mr. Gray gives the following rule for finding the velocity | 


of a projectile at any point of the curve, having the per- 
pendicular height of that point, and the impetus. at the 


cular height of the other point 100, the impetus at that 
point will be 2900. Then 2900 x 643 = 186566 feet, 
the ſquare root of which is 432 feet nearly, the ſpace 
which a body would run through in one ſecond, if it 
moved uniformly. And to determine the impetus or 


height from which a body muſt deſcend, ſo as at the end 


point of projection given; multiply the impetus by four | 
times 16 feet 1 inch, or 644 feet, and the ſquare root of | 
the product is the velocity. Thus, ſuppoſe the impetus | 
at the point of projection to be 3000, and the perpendi- 


pr eſſes the velocity, becauſe by falling through it the ve- 


of the deſcent it may acquire a given velocity, he lays | 


(expreſſed in feet run through in a ſecond) by 643 feet, 
and the quotient will be the impetus, 
XI. If the amplitude A K, and the angle of elevation 


DAK are given, the impetus, neceſſary to deſcribe a 


parabola that ſhall have that amplitude, may be found by 

this proportion: as the ſine of double the angle of eleva- 
tion is to the radius, ſo is one half of the given ampli- 
tude to AB, the ſpace through which a body mult fall to 
acquire the neceſſary impetus. | 


III. If the impetus and amplitude be given, the direction | 
may be found thus: firſt find AB, by falling through 


which the given impetus may be acquired; then ſay, as 
the double of this line to the given amplitude, fo is the 
radius to the fine of double the angle of elevation; and 
this angle or its complement will be the direCtion required. 


XIII. To determine the greateſt altitude to which a body 


obliquely projected will riſe. The rule is, biſect the 
amplitude A B, (Tab. IV. Mechanics, fig. 47.) in t, and 


from the point t erect a perpendicular tm; this mn will | 


be the greateſt altitude to which the body projected, ac- 
cording to the direction AR, will ariſe : and this line 
tm is equal to m BR; for AB: Af: : AR: A; 


AR 
and A=, therefore A = But AR*: A:: 


BR 


| ARS i 
BR: 9m; and ſince Ag? , n will be = * 


| . 
But AB: At::BR:tq; and Ar = therefore tq = 
BR BR tq 


2 
XIV. The range or amplitude AB, and the angle of ele- 
vation BAR, being given, to determine the greateſt 
altitude of the projeile, If AR be taken for the whole 
fine, BR will be the ſine, and AB the co-line of the 


angle of elevation BAR: wherefore ſay, as the co-ſine | 


of the angle of elevation is to the (ine of the ſame; ſo is the 


amplitude AB to a fourth number, which will be B R; 


the fourth part whereof is the greateſt altitude required. 
Hence, ſince from the given velocity of a prejeclile, its 
greateſt range or amplitude, and thence its range under 


any other angle, is found; the velocity being given, the 


| 


down this rule : divide the ſquare of the given velocity | 


| 


under different angles of elevation are as the verſed fines 
of double their angles. 2. Hence alſo, the velocities re- 


gether-with its height above, or depth beneath the hori- 
Wolfius gives us the following theorem, the reſult of a 


| AL e, the whole fine =r. 
Va- ab; ſo is the whole (ine t, to the tangent 


make DA, DF, the greateſt range, DG the horizontal di- 


It may be here obſerved, that the elevation ſought con- 
| 2 biſects the angle between the perpendicular and 


ſame. are as the ſines of the angles of elevation. 


PRO 


the greateſt altitude of the projedile is likewiſe found. 
XV. The altitude of the range tm is to the eighth part 
of the parameter, as the vetſed (ine of double the angle 
of elevation to the whole ſine, | 

Hence, 1. Since as the whole fine is to the verſed fine 
of double the angle of elevation in one caſe; ſo is the 
eighth part of the patameter to the altitude of the range 
and as the whole fine is to the verſed fine of doub'e the 
angle of elevation, in any other caſe, ſo is the eighth part 
of the parameter to the altitude: but the velocity remaining 
the ſame, the parameter in different angles of elevation 
will likewiſe be the ſame : the altitudes of the ranges 


maining the ſame, the altitudes cf the ranges are in a du- 
plicate ratio of the ſines of the angles of elevation. 
XVI. The horizontal diſtance of any mark or object, to- 


zon, being given; to find the angle of elevation required 
to hit the ſaid object. | 


regular inveſtigation z ſuppoſe the parameter of the dia- 
meter AS=a; I n==b; n being ſuppoſed the object, 
Then, as c is to 4 a + 


of the angle of elevation required, RAB. 
Dr. Halley gives us the following eaſy and compendious 
geometrical conſtruction of the problem; which he likes 
wiſe deduces from analytical inveſtigation. 8 


Having the right angle LDA Tab. VI. Mechanics, fig. 99.) 


ſtance, and D B, DC, the perpendicular height of the ob- 
ject, draw GB, and make DE equal to it. Then, with 
the radius AC, and centre E, ſweep an arch, which, if 
the thing be poſſible, will interſect the line A D in H, 
and the line D H, being laid both ways from F, will 
give the points K and L; to which draw the lines GL, 


Here the angles L GD, K GD, are the elevations re- 
quired for hitting the object B. But note, that if B be 
below the horizon, its deſcent DC=DB, muſt be laid 
from A, ſb as to have AC=AD+DC. Note like- 
wiſe, that if in deſcents DH be greater than FD, and ſo 
K fall below D; the angle K GD ſhall be the depreſſion 
below the horizon. | 


the object. | | 

This the author was not aware of when he gave the firſt 
ſolution of the problem; but, upon diſcovering it, be 
obſerves, that nothing can be more compendious, or bid 
fairer for the perfection of the art of gunnery ; ſince it is 
here as eaſy to. ſhoot with a mortar at any object, in any 
ſituation, as if it were on the level; nothing more being 
required but to lay the piece ſo as to paſs in the middle 
line between the zenith and the object, and giving it the 


due charge. 

XVII. When the perpendicular height is given, and the 
horizontal diſtance is required, Mr. Gray directs to ob- 
ſerve with an inſtrument the angle which the object aimed 
at makes with the horizon, and to uſe this proportion; 
as the tangent of that angle is to the perpendicular height 
given, fo is the radius to the horizontal diſtance required. 
But when the horizontal diſtance is given and the per- 
pendicular height is wanted, ſay, as radius is to the ho- 
rizontal diſtance given, ſo is the tangent of the angle 
found by obſervation to the perpendicular height of the 
object required. | | 
XVIII, The times of the projedtions, or caſts, under dif- 
ferent angles of elevation, the velocity remaining the 


XIX. The velocity of a projecłile, together with the angle 
of elevation RAB being given (Tab. IV. Mechanies, fig. 
47.) to find the ravge or amplitude AB, and the altitude of 
the range tm, and deſcribe the path AmB. To the horizon- 
tal line AB, ereCt a perpendicular AD, which is to be 
the altitude whence the Fre falling might acquire 
the given velocity: on A D deſcribe a ſemicircle AQD, 
cutting the line of direCtion AR ia Q; through Q. 
draw Cm parallel to AB, and make CQ Qn. From 
the point m let fall a perpendicular mt, to AB. Laſtly, 
through the vertex M deſcribe the parabola AmB. - 
Here AmB is the path ſought; 4CQ its amplitude, or 
range; tn the altitude of the range; and 4 CD the 


parameter. 


Hence, 1. The velocity of a prejectile being given, the 
amplitudes and altitudes of all the poſſible ranges are 
given at the ſame time; for, drawing E A, we hade un- 
der the angle of elevation EA B, the altitude AI, and 
the amplitude 41 E: under the angle of elevation FAB, 
the altitude AH, the amplitude 4 HF. 2. Since AB 


is perpendicular to AD, it is a tangent to the circle in A; 
hence the angle ADQ is equal to the angle of elevation 
2 RAB; 


= , 


PRO 


RAB; conſequently AIQ is double the angle of ele - 


vation; and, therefore, CQ, the fourth part of the am- 
plitude, is the right ſine; AC the altitude of the range, 
the verſed ſine of double the angle of elevation. 

XX. The altitude t m of a caſt, or its amplitude AB, 
together with the angle of elevation RAB, being given, 
to find the velocity wherewith the 2 firſt moved, 
that is the altitude AD, in falling from whence it would 
acquire the like velocity, Since Ac rim is the verſed 
fine, CQ = Z AB, the right line of double the angle of 
elevation Al 
elevation, find the whole fine, and the height of the caſt. 
Or, to the right fine of double the angle of elevation, 
the whole ſine, and the fourth part of the amplitude, 
find a fourth proportional, This will be the radius 10. 
or IA, the double whereof, AD, is the altitude required. 
See Wolfi Elem. Math. tom. ii. cap. 11. Gray's Treat. of 


Gunnery, 1731, and Maclaurin's View, &c. 4to. p. 202, &c. | 


The theory of prejeckiles, as delivered by almoſt all wri- 
ters on gunnery fince Galileo, proceeds on the ſuppo- 
Gtion, that the flight of ſhot and ſhells is nearly in the 
curve of a parabola. Galileo, indeed, has ſhewn that, 
independently of the reſiſtance of the air, all proje7iles 
would in their flight deſcribe a parabola; and did propoſe 

ſome means of examining what inequalities would ariſe 
from that refiſtance. So that it might have been expected, 
that thoſe who came after him would have tried how far 
| the real motions of projectiles deviated from a parabolic 

tract, in order to have decided how far the reſiſtance of 
| the air was to be attended to, in the determinations of 


gunnery. But, inſtead of proceeding thus cautiouſly, 


ſubſequent writers have boldly aſſerted, that no conſider- 


able variation could ariſe from the reſiſtance of the air, | 


in the flight of ſhells and cannon- ſhot ; whence it became 
an axiom, almoſt generally acquieſced in, that the flight 
of theſe bodies is nearly in the curve of a parabola. 

However it was proved by D. Bernouilli, that the reſiſt - 
ance of the air has a very great effect on ſwift motions, 
ſuch as thoſe of cannon-ſhot, He concludes from expe- 
riment, that a ball which aſcended only 7819 feet in 
the air, would have aſcended 58,750 feet in vacuo. 
See Comment. Acad. Petrop. tom. ii, See RESIsT- 
_ ANCE, 


Practical gunners alſo unanimouſly agree that every ſhot | 


flies in a ſtraight line to a certain diſtance from the piece, 


which imaginary diſtance they call the extent of the point- | 


blank-ſhot. 


This flight in a ſtraight line, indeed, ſuppoſing it fact, 


would be not only a reſutation of the parabolic hypothe- 
ſis, but a moſt unaccountable difficulty in itſelf, as imply- 
ing a ſuſpenſion of the action of gravity. But the great 

velocity of cannon-ſhot, aſſigned by Mr. Robins, ſeems 


_ readily to clear up this affair. We need only ſuppoſe, 


that within the diſtance thus determined by practical 
\ gunners the deviation of the path of the ſhot is not very 

perceptible in their way of pointing. Now as a ſhot of 
24 lb. fired with two thirds of its weight in powder, will, 
at the diſtance of five hundred yards from the piece, be 
' ſeparated from the line of its original direction, by an angle 
of little more than half adegree; thoſe who are acquainted 
with the inaccurate methods often uſed in the directing 


ol cannon, will eaſily allow, that ſo ſmall an aberration | 


as this may, by the generality of praCtitioners, be un- 
attended to, and the path of the ſhut may conſequently 
be deemed a ſtraight line, efpecially as other cauſes of 
error will often intervene, much greater than what ariſes 
from the incurvation of this line by gravity. See New 
Princip. of Gunnery, p. 140. 3 | 
How raſh and erroneous the opinion of the inconſiderable 
' reſiſtance of the air is, will eaſily appear from what is 

eſtabliſhed by that ingenious author, who has ſhewn that 


this reſiſtance to a cannon ball amounts to more than | 


twenty times the weight of the ball. What errors may 
not be expected from an hypotheſis which neglects this 

force, as inconſiderable? In effect, it will not be difficult 
to ſhew, that the tract deſcribed by the flight of ſhot or 

ſhells, is neither a parabola vor nearly a parabola. For 
by that author's experiments it appears, that a mvſket- 
Ball of three-fourths of an inch diameter, fired with half 

its weight of powder from a piece forty-five inches long, 
moves with a velocity of near 1700 feet in a ſecond. 
Now, by the common parabolic theory, if this ball flew 


in the curve of a parabola, its horizontal range at 45* | 


would be found to be about ſeventeen miles. 
| practical writers, as Diego Ufano, and Merſennus, it ap- 
pears, that this range is ſhort of half a mile; ſo that a 
muſket- hot at 45 elevation, with a reaſonable charge 
of powder, flies not the '; part of the diſtance it ought 
to do, if it moved in a parabola. 
Nor is this great diminution of the horizontal range to be 
wondered at, when it is conſidered that the reſiſtance 
of the air to this bullet wheu it firſt iſſues from the 


9 


But from 


| 


Q. to the verſed ſine of double the angle of | 


Theſe things cannot be a moment doubted of 


piece, amounts to one hundred and twenty times its 
gravity. , . | 

Again, if the flight of the heavieſt ſhot, in common uſ- 
for land-ſervice, as of iron bullets of 24 lb. weight, be 
examined, it will appear, that ſuch a ſhot made with a 
full charge of powder has a velocity of 1650 feet in 1”. 


And the horizontal range at 45“ of this ſhot, would, ac- 


cording to the parabolic hypotheſis, be about ſixteen 
milesz but by the experiments of St. Remy it appears | 
that the range is really ſhort of three miles ; which in 
not one fifth of the diſtance it ought to fly, if it deſcribed 
the curve of a parabola. 

And this deviation from the parabola happens not only 
in theſe great velocities, but in ſuch as are much leſs; thus 
in velocities of about 400 feet in 1”, by ſeveral experi- 
ments it appears, that the range of a leaden bullet of three 
fourths ot an inch in diameter, fired at different eleya- 
tions with this velocity, did not at all anſwer the common 
theory. So that it ſufficiently appears that this theory, 
or the ſuppoſition of the inconſiderableneſs of. the air's 
reſiſtance to prejectiles, is falſe. 

Indeed the falſeneſs of this hypotheſis almoſt appears at 
ſight, even in prejectiles ſlow enough to have their motion 


| traced by the eye; few there are who do not deſcend 


through a curve manifeſtly ſhorter and more inclined to 
the horizon than that in which they aſcended, and the 
higheſt point of their flight, or the vertex of the curye, 
is much nearer to the place where they fall on the ground 
than to that from whence they were at firſt diſcharged. 
any one, 


b 
who in a proper ſituation views the flight of * ar- 


rows, or ſhells, thrown to any conſiderable diſtance. See 
New Princip. of Gunnery, part ii. prop. b. 

What is here advanced may be contigs from the con- 
ſtant obſervation of all who are converſant in the practice 


of throwing bombs, viz. that the ranges at elevations be- 


low 45%, conſtantly exceed the ranges at elevations above 
45%, which are reſpectively at an equal diſtance from 45“. 
But it is known that in the parabolic hypotheſis theſe 


ought to be equal; which hypotheſis is therefore falſe. 


Mr. Robins has not only detected the errors of the para- 
bolic theory of gunnery, which takes no account of the 
reſiſtance of the air, but ſhews how to compute the real 
range of reſiſted bodies: for the method which he pro- 
poſes, and the tables he has computed for this purpoſe, we 
muſt refer to his Tracts of Gunnery, p. 183, &c. vol. i. 
ot Math. Tracts; and alſo to Euler's True Principles of 
Gunnery, tranſlated, with explanations and remarks, by 
Mr. H. Brown, in 1777. See Pointing of a Gun. 


There is an odd phenomenon in the motion of bodies 


projected with conſiderable force, which ſhews the great 
complication and difficulty of this ſubject. The pheno- 
menon 1s, that bullets in their flights are not only depreſſed 


| beneath their original direction by the action of gravity, 
but are alſo frequently driven to the right or left of that 


direction by the action of ſome other force. | 
If it was true, that bullets varied their direction by the 
action of gravity only, then it ought to happen that the 
errors 1n their flight to the right or left of the mark they 
were aimed at, ſhould increaſe in the proportion of the 
diſtance of the mark from the piece only. But this is 


_ contrary to all experience z the ſame piece which will 
carry its bullet within an inch of the intended mark, at 


ten yards diſtance, cannot be relied on to ten inches in 
one hundred yards, much leſs to thirty inches in three 
hundred yards. | a 
Now this inequality can only ariſe from the track of the 
bullet being incurvated ſideways, as well as downwards ; 
for, by this means, the diſtance between the incurvated 
line, and the line of direction, will increaſe in a much 
greater ratio thau that of the diſtance z theſe lines being 
co-incident at the mouth of the piece, and afterwards 
ſeparating in the manner of a curve from its tangent, if 


the mouth of the piece be conſidered as the point of 
contact. | | 


bis is 2 beyond diſpute ſrom the experiments made 
by Mr. Robins; who informs us, that having taken a 
barrel carrying a ball of three-fourths of an inch diameter, 
and fixing it on 122 carriage, he ſatisfied himſelf of 
the ſteadineſs and truth of its direction, by firing at a 
board one foot + ſquare, at the diſtance of one hundred 
and eighty feet, and iniſſed it but once in ſixteen ſuc- 
ceſſive ſhot. Now the ſame barrel being fixed on the 
lame carriage, and fired with a ſmaller quantity of pow- 
der, ſo that the ſhock on the diſcharge would be much 
leſs, and conſequently the direction leſs changed, he 
found that at ſeven hundred and ſixty yards diſtance the 
ball flew ſometimes one hundred yards to the right of 
the line it was pointed on, and at other times one hun- 
dred yards to the leſt. He found too, that its direction 
in the perpendicular line was not leſs uncertain, it falling 
one time above two hundred yards ſhort of what it did 
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at andther; although, by the-niceſt exainination 6f the | 
2 after the diſcharge, it appeared not to have the leaft | 


ſtarted from the poſition it was placed in. 

If it be aſked what can be the cauſe of a motion ſo 
different from what has been hitherto ſuppoſed P It may 
be anſweted, that the de flexion in queſtion. muſt be 
owing to ſomè power acting obliquely to the [progreſſive 
motion of the body, which power can be no other than 

the teſiſtance of the air. And this reſiſtance may per- 
baps ac bbliquely to the: progreſſive mot ion of the body, 
from inequalities in che ref ſted ſurface; büt its general 
cauſe is doubtleſs a whirling motion acquired by the 

| bullet about its axis; for by this motion of rotation, 
combined with the progreſſive motion, eadh part of the 
bullet's ſurface will ſttike the air in a direction very diffe- 
rent from What it would do if there was no ſuch whirl ; 
and the obliquity of the action of the air ariſing from 
this cauſe will be greater, according as the rotatory mo- 
tion of the bullet is greater in proportion to its progreſſive 
motion. Principles of Gunnery in Tracts, vol. i. p. 140, Kc. 
Profeſſor Euler, on the contrary, attributes this defleQion' 

ol a bullet to its figure, and ſcarce at all to its rotation: 
fot, if the bullet was perfectly round, though its centre 
of gravity did not coincide with its centre of magnitude, 
the deſlection from the axis of the cylinder, or line of 
ditection ſideways, would be very inconfiderable, If 
ſuch a ball goes to the right or left of an object, it is a 


ſure ſigu that the object does not lie in the fame vertical | 
plane with the axis of the piece. But if it be not round, 


nit will generally go to the right or left of its ditection 
and ſo much the more, a5 it goes farther from the piece. | 


| He infers from his reaſoning on this ſubjeR, that cannon- 


ot, which are made of iron, and rounder and leſs ſuſ- 
ceptible of a change of figure in paſſing along the cylin- 

der than thoſe of lead, are more certain than maſket-ſhot. 
True Peineiples of Gunnery inveſtigated, c. 1779, p. 
Zoa, &, See RIP LE- gu]. . 
PROJECTING table. See Tag TE. 


PROJECTION, in Mechanics, the action of 


JECT1HE its metienʒ- 


If be disection of che forte whereby the proje Alle is put 
in motion, be perpendicular to the horizon, the projection 


giving a Ro- 


is ſaid to be perpendicular; if parallel to the apparent ho- 


rizon, it is faid to be an Horizontal projection; if it make 
an oblique angle with the horizon, the prqjection is oblique. 
The. angle A RB. Tab. IV. Mechan. fig. 47.) which the 
line of direction AR makes with the horizontal line AB, 

is called the angle f elevation the 1 bs fig) 
PROJECTION, in Perſpedive,. denotes the appearance; or 
| repreſentation of an object on the perſpeRtive pLAve. 
The, preieclian, ev gr. of à point, as A'(Tab. Perſper. 
Fg. 30) is à point , through which the optic ray O A 
paſſes from whe 6bjeQive point through the plane to the 

eyez or it is the point wherein the plane cuts the optic 


Tay. 651/015." M0 SORTS 5 * of | | 
And hence is eaſily conceived what is meant by the pro- 
jection of a line, a plane, or a ſolid. + 


PR0JECT ien & the ſpbere in plano, is 8 repreſentation of | 


the ſeveral points or places ot the ſurface of the ſphere, 
and of the-, circles deſctibed thereon, or of any aſſigned 
parts thereof, ſuch as they uppear to the eye ſituate at a 


given diſtance, upon « tranſparent plane placed between 


the eye and the ſphere. - 


For the laws. of this projetion, ſee PERSPECTIVE; the | 


projection of the ſphere being only a particular caſe of 
; | rſpective. | 2 . 0 15 OY 1 6% 2 * 1 3 5 | 
| The priacipal uſe of the projettion of the ſphere is in the 


conſtruction ot planiſpheres, and, particularly, maps and | 


charts 4 which are ſaid to be of this or that preject on, ac- 

_ cording to the ſeveral ſitmations of the eye, and the per- 
ſpective plane, with regard to the meridians, parallels, 
and other points and plates 10 be tepreſented. 


The moſt uſual prejeclios of maps of the world is that on 


the plane of the meridian, which exhibits a right ſphere; 
the Ark metidian being the horizon: the next is that on 
the plane of the equator, wherein: the pole is in the centre, 
and the meridians the radii of a-circle, &c. This repre- 
ſents a parallel ſphere. | Hp ern, 
See the application of the doctrine of the prejecrien F the 
{phere, in the conſtruction of the various kinds of maps, 
ander Man oh . 
The projection. of the ſphere is uſually divided into orthe- 
graphic and fiateagraphic'z to which may be added gnomentc. 


PROJECTION orthographic, is that he rein the ſuperſicies of 


the ſpkere is dawn on a plane, cutting it in che middle; 


ds eye being-Placed at an infinite diitanes vertically to 


one of the hemiſpheres. 
Pao 
h 


& 


rien (2608, of the; orthographic. 1. Tbe rays, by | 


* be ray | 

ich ihe eye, at an infinite diſtance, percei ves any ob- 
by ®.. | : are. ar: 4 Wh 64 4 F 4 * 1 oF ds . 4. 
by A right line, perpendicular to the plane of the pro- 


p R 0 


3. A right line, as AB, or CD, (70. IV. Parfpre. fg. 5 .) 
not perpendiculat, but either parallel or obiique to 4he 
ne of the proje/Jion,, is projected into a right line, as 
E F, or GH: and is always compfrehended between the 
extreme perpendiculars A F, and BEN or CG and DH. 
4. The prejection of the right line, AB is the greateſt; 
when A B is parallel to the plane of the grejellion. 
5. Henee it is evident, that a line parallel tb the plane of 
the projettion is proſected into a right line equal to iiſelf; 
but if it be oblique to the plane of the projeZion, it is pio- 
jected into one Which is leſs + 510 
6. A plane ſurface, as ABCD, (fg. 58.) at right angles 
to the plane of the projection, is projected into that 
right line, e. gr. AB, in which it cuts the plane of the 


8 projection. | 


Hence it is evident, that the circle BCAD, ſtanding 
at right angles to the plane of the prejection, which paſſes 
through its centre, is projected into that diameter AB, 
in which it cuts the plane of the prejection. 5 
It is likewiſe evident, that any arch as Ce is projected 
into Oo, equal to Ca, which is the right ſine of that 
arch; and the complemental arch c A is projected into 
A, the verſed fine of the ſame arch Ce. i 
7, A circle parallel to the plane of the'pr[jod@on is pro- 
jected into a circle equal to -itſelf, whoſe centre is the 
centre of the prajection, and radius equal to the coſine of 
its diſtance from the plane; and a circle oblique to the 
plane of the prejection is projected into an ellipſis, whoſe 
_ greateſt diameter is the projection of that diameter of the 
given oblique circle, which is parallel to the plane of 
Projection, and the leaſt diameter is equal to double the 
coline of the obliquity of the circle, half the greater dia- 
meter being radius. . Bk 1 > 
PROJECTION, flereagraphit, is that wherein the ſurface and 


circle, the cye being in the pole of that circle, 
PROJECTION, properties of the flereographic. 1. In this 

prajection, a right circle is projected into a line of half- 
tangents. : e 4 ES, 4 EX: 1 By br 
2. 1e repreſentation ot a right circle, perpendicularly 
oppoſed to the eye, will be a circle in the plane of the 
projection. | EY I CALL IS EH 
3. The. repreſentation of a circle, placed oblique to the 
eye, will be a circle in the plane of the projeftion. 
4. If a great circle be to be projected upon the plane of 
another great circle, its centre will lie in the line of mea- 
ſures, diſtant from the centre of the primitive by the 
tangent of its elevation above the plane of the primitive. 


* 


the centre of the primitive by the ſecant of the leſſer 

circle's diſtance from its pole, and its ſemidiameter, or 
radius, be equal to the tangent of that diſtance, | 

6. If a leſſer circle were to be projected, whoſe poles lie 

not in the plane of the prizedien, its diameter in the 


mitive, will be equal to the ſum of the half-tangents of 
its greateſt and neareſt, diſtance from the pole of the 
primitive, (et each way from the centre of the primitive 
in the line of meaſures. | 


then will its diameter be equal to the difference of the 
half-tangents of its greateſt and neareſt diſtance from 
the pole of the primitive, ſet off from the centre of the 
primitive one; and the ſame way in the line of meaſures. 
8. In the fereographic prejectian, the angles made by the 
. - circles of the ſurface of the ſphere, ate equal to the 
angles made by their repreſentatives in the plane of their 
projeftion. See STEREOGRAPHIC Projeftion, | 
ProJECTION, gnomonic, of the ſphere. See GXNOMONIC 


Projection, and DIALLING. 


PROJECTION of globes, &c. See GLoBe, &e. 
PROJECTION, polar. See POLAR. | 
PROJECTION of Shadows, See SRaDOw. | 
PROJECTION, in Alchemy, the caſting of a certain imaginary 
powder, called powder of projection, into a crucible, or 
other veſſel, full of ſome prepared metal, or other mat - 
ter; which is to be hereby preſently. tranſmuted into 
; r | | 
"Rx III powder of, or of the . ſtone, is 
a powder ſuppoſed to have the virtue of changing any 
quantity of an imperfect metal, as copper or lead, into 


of a little quaptity thereof. 


* 


is to find the powder of prajection ; which every one of 
them has been within an ace of, a hundred times. 


For the characters, properties, virtues, &c. of this pow- 


| jefion, n projected. into a point, Where that right line 
qe lane of the prejectiTc. ' 
Vor. III. Ne 2866. 


PROJECTION, in Building, 


der, & . ſee Ri, . Home. 


ee ProjrcTURE. 
13G 


circles of the ſphere are drawn upon a plane of a great 


5. If a leſſer circle, whoſe poles he in the plane of the 
pr ojeflion, were to be projected; the centre of its repre- 
ſentation would be in the line of meaſures, diſtant from 


projeBion, if it falls on each ſide of the pole of the pri- 


7. If the leſſer circle to be projected fall entirely on one 
tide of the pole of the prejection, and do not encompaſs it, 


PROJECT1ON,: Mercator's. See MErxCaToOR, and CHART. 


a more perfect one, as ſilver or gold, by the admixture. 
The mark to which alchemiſts direct all their endeavours, 


PRO. 
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PROJECTIVE 


PRO INDIVISO, in Law, a poſſeſſion or occupation of 
lands or tenements, belonging to two or more perſone, | 


ProLersvs: uoule. The Wa is ſometimes fo much 


: 
* 8 T 7 2 7 
„ . 


Ualling; a manner bf drawing, by a method 
_ of projection, the true hout- lines, furniture of dials, &c. 
' bn any kind of ſurface whatſoever, without any regard. 

to the ſituation of thoſe ſurfaces, either as to declination, 

. re:lination, of inclination. See DIALLIxG. | 

PROJECTURE, in Architecture, the out-jetting or pro- 


mineney, which the mouldings and members have, be- 
yond the plane or NAKED of the wall, coLUMN, &c. 
eſe the Greeks call ecphore, the Italians ſporti, the 
French ſailles, our workmen: frequently. ſailings over, and 
the Latins prijea, from projicio, I caft forward; whence 
the Engliſh prejccture. Sd Era at 
Vitruvius gives it as a general rule, that all the prejecting 


members in buildings hate their prejectures equal to their 
hueigbts: but this is not be underſtood of the particular 


members or mouldings, as dentils, coronas, t e faſciæ 
of architraves, the abacus of the Tuſcati and Doric ca- 
pital, &c. but only of the prejectures of entire cornices. 
&c. The great point of building, according to ſome mo. 


dern architects, conſiſts in knowing bow to vary the pro- 


| portions of prejectorei, &c. agreeably io the circumſtances 
of the building. | 3 
Thus, ſay they, the nearneſs and remoteneſs, making a. 
- difference in the view, require different prejectures ; but 
it is evident the ancients had no fuch intention. 
The prejecture of the baſe and cornice of pedeſtals, M. 


Perrault obſerves, is greater in the antique than the mo- |' 


dern buildings by one-third ; which ſeems to follow, in 
good meaſure, from the ancients proportioning this pro- 
jerture to the height of the pedeſtals; whereas the mo- 


derns make the prejecture the very ſame in all the orders, | 


though the height of the pedeſtal be very different. 
The reaſon of this change, which the moderns have made 


of the antique, the ſame authoc refers to a view of the. 


appearance of ſolidity. 


| whereof none can ſay which is his ſeveral portion, each 
having the whole, &c. as co-parceners before partition. 
PROLABIA, forz-/ips, a term in Anatomy for that part of 
the labia or lips which jets out. 1 
PROLAPSUS cui, in Surgery, a diſtemperature of the 
eye, in which it is ſo violently inflamed and ſwelled, that 
it cannot be retained in its orbit or ſocket, but protrudes 
itſelf out of its natural ſeat. This diſorder is not only 
attended with great deformity, but alſo intenſe pains, 
blindnefs, and too often an obſtinate cancer are the effects 
of it. This is ſometimes ſo violent in degree, that the 
eye burſts out of its coats. 3 
This diſorder ſometimes ariſes from inflammations, or 
redundancy of humours; and ſometimes from external 


violence, or from a cancer. Sometimes, when the diſ- | 


order is recent, and but in a moderate degree, it may be 


carried off by bleeding, bliſtering, and purging, with cx: | 
ternal applications, as fomentations, and the like. When 


it will give way to none of theſe, the tumor muſt be open- 
ed, and the humours diſcharged, and this repeated as 
often as neceſſary; after every dreſſing, binding on a plate 
of lead, hollowed in a proper degree. | 


When the natural figure of the eye, and its office of viſion, | 
are wholly deftroyed by this diſeaſe, and the pains be- 


come more intenſe, there is no way left but to make a 3 


large inciſion, and let out the humours of the eye, and 
aſterwards cut away ſo much of it, that the remainder 
may be covered with the eye-lid. Heiſter's Surg. p. 427. 


enlarged and elongated, as to reach the larynx and pha- 
rynx, and obſtru& the actions both of reſpiration and 
deglutition, as well as of ſpeech. If it proceeds from a 
recent, inflammation, the patient may be relieved by bleed- 
ing and cooling gargles, with ſal ammoniac and alum ; 
ſcarifications are alſo very uſeful in this cafe, to prevent 
its ſpreading and inflammation. 1 | 
When, on the other hand, this part is too much enlarged 
and r ee by phlegmatic humours, it appears white, 
and free from pain and inflammation, and is moſt relieved 
by a gargle of ſpirit of wine and water warm, or a de- 
eoction of red roſes, or the like aftringent ſubſtances with 
ſpirit of wine, or ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, added in ſmall- 
11 wk", V 
A powder of ginger, pepper, and pomegranate peel, may 
alſo be applied; but when all theſe methods prove in- | 
effectual, the only remaining one is, to take off as much / 
of the vu as is neceffary, 8/0 ligature or by the 
ſcifſars. This latter is much the eaſier and better way 
dns the pou y ir 
too much nor too little of the us. For, if too. much 
be taken off, the patient's voice will be the worſe for it 
| afterwards; and if cod little, be will be very little the 
better for the operation. ene 
' This-is 2 very common P amorig che pegſants ,in þ 


caution neceſſary in it is, neither to take off | 


* 1 
RO 
ö | * ö 


| Mn rm ttt 8 
in it, t6 let through a 1 portion of the nvnla! when 
the whole is thruſt into the mouth and a ſpring-kuift, 
which cuts off juſt as much as is let t hs : Phedur- 
ns have copied and improved on this invention, 
ciſter's Surg. p. 470. net c 58 
Paoharsus ani, uteri, &c.+ See:PrRQctDENTIAL .. 
PROL ATE, in Geomerry,. an epithet applied to a ſpheroid 
roduced by the revolution of à ſemisellipſis about: its 
onger diameter. TOES e 108 
If the ſolid be formed by the revolution of a ſemt-ellipſis 
about its ſhorter diameter, it is called an ob ſpheroid ; 
of which figure is the earth we. inhabit; aud, perhaps, 
all the planets too; having their equatorial diameter longer 
than the See SFHEROID.) ok -Þ. 


4 . 
PROLATION, in Mufc, generally ſignifies finging as op- 


poſed to 2 or reſting, More particularly it denotes 
. ſinging by the notes that moſt frequenitly occur, viz. 
minims * or it is that admeaſurement in which the ſemi- 
breves are broken into minim... = . 
Graſſineau is, therefore, miſtaken, when be calls prolation 
the art of ſhaking or making ſeveral infleQtions of the 
voice on the ſame note or {yYable ; for this wasw practice 
unknown to the ancients, and not introduced till the 
middle of 4 laſt century: -Hawkins's Hiſt: of | Muſic, 
volt eig ork era e An ms 54g 
The 4955 by which the modern ancients uſed to ſigniſy a 
prolation to be made on any note, was a point in à citcle 
or ſemi-circle, thus, ©, C This point was the length 
of a ſemibreve and minim. LE eee 
Prolation was either 9. or imper fe. Perfeſt prola- 
tion was marked after the cleff, as above, and then the 
ſemi · breve contained three minims, for which reaſon they 
placed the figure 3, or 2, or +, aſter the circle to ſignify 
that three ſuch notes were required to a bar. See 
example A. | * „ OE 
Imper feet prolation was marked with the ſame characters, 
but without points, and then the ſemi-breve contained 
but two minums. See example B. 1 TE 
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| Theſe characters are almoſt entirely diſuſed in the modern 
practiee ; but as they are often met with in ancient mu- 
fic, it is therefore neceſſary that a muſieian ſhould have 
ſome knowledge of them. Though even now the Italians 

have two forts of prolation in muſic, which are ſiꝑnifiod 
by — 3 _ Rn above deſcribed an hoy ex- 
ample A. rſt they call prolatione maggiore perfetta, 
and it is marked thus, © 3 4. The 2 pro- 
latione minore_perfetda, che characters of which are, E, or 
45 or 4, but oſtener C and 33 but in both caſes the 
ſemi-breve contains a whole bar, and its pauſe the ſame; 
the minim one - third of the bar, and its pauſe the ſame ; 
and ſo of the reſt in proportion. e TER 

. Prolation is alſo uſed fora ſeries of ſeveral ſounds or 


notes on the ſame ſyllable or vowet. 


PROLECTATIO, a word uſed in chemiſtry to expreſs an 
extraction of the finer ſubſtances of a mixed body by the 
attenuation of the ſubtler particles z ſo that theſe, being 
rarched, ſeparate ſpontaneouſly from the reſt, and leave 
hs 2 and leſs valuable part in form of a reſiduum 
PROLEGOMENA, formed of wyoxeſw, I preface, or ſpeak 
before, in Philology, certain preparatory obſervations, or 


| diſcourſes prefixed to a book, & e. containing fomething 


neceſſary for the reader to be appriſed of, to enable him 
the better to underſtand the book, to enter deeper into 2 
— v ww hen nyt 0d 
The generality of arts and ſciences require ſome previous 
inſtruQions, ſome prolegemena. + i Nos it) 
PROLEPSIS, Seis, or ANTICIPATION, a figure in 
Rhetoricy which we anticipate, or prevent what might 
be objected by the-adverſary, 1 
It ſerves. likewiſe to -concilate the audience, -while the 
ſpeaker appears deſirous to repreſent matters fairly, and 
| 2 to conceal any objection which may be made againſt 
him. dog e e n eee 
Thus It may 'perbaps be jetted, &c; You will 5 &c. 
But fome man will ſay, How ort the. dead . with 
what — * they come ® Thou fool, that-wbich thou ſore/!, 
Sc. Where the, objection is turned into an argument 
againſt the adverſary, as in the laſt inſtance, it is called 
1 — oo hawes Where it is rejected as unſuffer- 
' 8e it js called apοð, mus.. 
PROLEPTIC, „nne, denotes a periodical diſcaſe, 
which anticipates, or wheſe paroxiſm returns ſooner and 


ſooner every time 4.39 is frequeniiy tho caſe in 8tzues 
Ao fe adde 1 1 WOron ni bestes en "oy 
PROLES, (Lat.) in Euglith progeny, are ſuch ifſue as pro- 


Norway, and they have 1 — 


ceed 


 _ PROLOGUE, Poros, in Dramatic Poetry, a diſ- 


PRO 


eced from n lawful marri 


age; though if the word be uſed 
; at large, it m r 302 * 1 
PROL C, in 


edicine, ſomething that has the 

3 for generating. See Fecunpiry, 
Some phyſic 

PROLIXITY, in Diſtturſe, the fault of entering into too 
minute a detail ; of being too long; preciſe, and circum- 


ſtantialz to a degree of tediouſneſs. "DN 
Prolixity is the vice oppoſite to conciſeneſs and laconiſm. 
Prolixity'is a fault commonly charged on Guicciardini, 
_ Gafſendus, Bec. See Margo. | 
PROLOCUTOR of the convocation, the ſpeaker or chair- 
man of that — | | | 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury is, by his office, preſident 
or chairman of the upper houſe of convocation. The 
olxcutor of the lower is an officer choſen by the mem- 
ther the firſt day of their meeting, and is to be approved 
of by the higher. | Sea 


It is by the prolocutor | 
directed; and their reſolutions, meſſages, &c. delivered 


to the higher houſe: by him all things propounded to 


the houſe are read, fu 
ConvocaTron, . | 
 PROLOGLHA, Hoon ta, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated by 

the inhabitants of Laconia, before they gathered their fruits. 
- The Romans alfo celebrated a feaſt of the ſame kind. 


ges are collected, &c. See 


courſe addrefſed to the audie 
begins. 1 
Ide word is formed from wponoyey, prelequium, fore-ſpeech, 
formed of wpo, and Ns, fer mo. W 
The original intention of the prologue was to advertiſe the 


audience of the ſubject of the piece, and to prepare them | 


to enter more eaſily into the actio 
make an apology for the poet. OE 
The prologue is of a much more ancient ſtanding than 
the epilogue. The French have left off the uſe of 

pr logues, except in their operas; thoſe few they now and 


then make having nothing in them of the genuine prologue, 


as bearing no relation to the ſubject, but being mere flou- 
riſhes or harangues in praiſe of the king, Re. | 
In the ancient theatre, the prolegus was properly the actor 
Who rehearſed the prologne : the prologue was eſteemed 


one of the dramatis perſonæ, and never appeared in the | 


piece in any other character; ſo that the learned are 


| ſurpriſed to find Mercury. in Plautus's Amphitryo, ſpeak- . 


ing the prologue, and yet acting a conſiderable part in the 
| play afrerwards. | | 3 
irh prologue, therefore, among them, was a part of the 
iece ; indeed, not an eſſential, but an acceſſary part. 


entirely diſtinct and ſeparate : with them the drama was 
opened with the appearance of the prologue; with us it 


is not opened till after the prolegue is retited: with us 
thereſore the curtain is kept cloſe till after the prologue ; | 


with them it muſt have been withdrawn' before. 


Hence proceeds a ſtill more conſiderable difference in the | 


practice of the prologue; for with us the prologue ſpeaks 
in his real or perſonal character: with them, the prol:gue 
ſpoke in his dramatic character. 


Witch us, he always directs his ſpeech to the audience, con- 


fidered as in a play-houſe; to pit, box, and gallery: with | 


them, he ought, in propriety, to have ſpoken as to a 

chorus of by-ſtanders, or perſons to be preſent at the 
real action: but this being in good meaſure inconſiſtent 
Vith the deſign of the prologue, their perſons ſpoke in the 


| the dramatic capacity to the audience in its principal capa- | 


city; which was an irregularity that either the good fortune, 
or the good ſenſe of the moderns, have ſreed them from. 
They had three kinds of prologues ; the firſt brobrhnos, 
wherein the poet delivered the argument of the piece; 
the ſecond cure lug, wherein the poet recommended him- 
ſelf, or his piece, to the people; the third avapopmosy 
| wherein objections were obviated, &c. Ne 
PROLONGED face. See Facet. 
PROLUSION, ProL vs10, in Literature, a term applied 
to certain pieces, or compolitions, made previoully to 
| others, by way of prelude or exerciſe. 
Diomedes calls the 
cula, proluſions; becauſe written before the great ones. 
The prolufimns of Strada are very ingenious pieces: The 
famous Mr. Huet, biſhop of Avranches, had all Strada's 
0/u/ions by heart. 2 5 
rr ACHIA, Heenaxia, in Antiquity, à feſtivab in which 
the Lacedzmonians crowned themſelves with reeds. 
PROMALACTERION, the name of the firſt apartment | 
in the hot baths of the ancients; this was a hot and cloſe 
room, in which the perſoh was kept a while before de 
plunged at once into the warm water. | 
PROME THEIA, Thoyundeca, in Antiquity, an Athenian ſo- 
lemnity celebrated in honour of Prometheus, with torch- | 


qualities | 


ians pretend to diſtinguiſh whether or no the | 


their affairs, debates, &c. are to be 


nce before the drama or play | 


nz and ſometimes to 


ith us the prologue is no part at all; but ſomething | 


Culex of Virgil, and his other opuſ- 


” r . 8 J 
p NR 0 
"WW - 2 * 
fies, 


in remembrance that he was tlie firſt that taügf 
men the uſe of fire. Re be WE ERS 
PROMETHEUS,' in the Ancient Afirontmy, was the name 
of a conſtellation of the nort ern heiniſphere, now called 
Hercules, or Ext. | 1M 
PROMETHEVs, in Mythology; the ſon of Japerus 2 
the Titans, and Clyryene according to Heßod, or o 
Themiſa according to Eſchylus; hom the poets feign to 
have fornied men of clay, and animated them by fire ſtole 
from heaven; at which Jupiter being angry ſent Mercury 
to chain him to Mount Caucaſus, and to fet a vulture to 
his liver, which grew again as faſt as it was devoured. 
PROMISE, in Lau, is when, upon a valuable confidera- 
tion, a man binds himſelf, by his word, to do or perform 
ſuch an act as is agreed on with another: it is in the na- 
ture of a verbal cCOyENANT, and wants nothing but the 
ſolemnity of writing and ſealing to make it abſolutely the 
ſame. If, therefore, it be to do any explicit act, it is an 
expreſs contract as much as any covenant, and the breich 
of it is an equal injury. The remedy, indeed, is not 
exactly the ſame ;-ſince inſtead of an ation of covenant 
there lies only an action upon the caſe, for what is called 
the AsSUMPSIT or undertaking of the defendant ; the 
failure of performing which is the injury done to the 
plaintiff, the damages whereof a jury are to eſtimate and 


_ ſettle. | 


By 29 Car. II. cap. 3. it is enacted, that in the five fol- 


lowing caſes ao yin ee, ſhall be ſufficient to ground 
an action upon, but at the leaſt ſome note or memoran- 
dum of it ſhall be made in writing, and ſigned by the 
party to be charged therewith: 1. When an executor or 
adminiſtrator promiſes to anſwer damages out of his own 
eſtate. 2. Where a tnan undertakes to anſwer for the 
debt, default, or miſcarriages of another, 3. Where any 
agreement is made, upon conſideration of marriage. 4. 


Where any contract or ſale is made of lands, tenements, 


or hereditaments, or any intereſt therein. 5. Where 

there is any agreement that is not to be performed within 

a year from the making of it. In all theſe caſes a mere” 

verbal aſſumpſit is void Black. Com. book iii. p. 157, &c. 

PROMISSORY nete. See Nor - 

By 17 Geo. III. cap. 30. it is enacted, that all promi ſſry 
or other notes, bills of exchange, or draughts, or under- 
takings in writing, being negociable or transfercable, for 
the payment of 20s. or above that ſum and leſs than 80. 
or on which 20s. or above, and leſs than 5l. ſhall remain 
undiſcharged, ſhall ſpecify the names and places of abode 
of the perſons reſpeQively to whom, or to whoſe order, 
the ſame ſhall be made payable, and ſhall bear date be- 
fore or at the time of drawing or Iſſuing thereof, but not 
in any day ſubſequent thereto, and ſhall be made payable 
within twenty-one days next after the day of. the date 
thereof, and ſhall not be transſerrable or negociable after 
the time thereby limited for payment ; and every indorſe- 
ment thereon ſhall be made before the expiration of that 
time, and ſhall bear date at or not before the time of 
making thereof, and ſhall ſpecify the name and place of 
abode of the perſon to whom or to whoſe order the money 
is to be paid; otherwiſe ſuch note, bill, or draught, or un- 
dertaking ſhall be void. | £ 
The publiſhing, uttering, or negociating notes, bills of 
exchange, draughts, or undertakings, contrary to this 
act, is prohibited and reſtrained under the penalty of for- 
feiting not exceeding 20/, nor leſs than 51. as by 15 Geo. 
III. cap. 51. | | : 

By 22 Geo. III. cap. 33. a ſtamp duty is charged upon in- 
land bills of exchange, promiſſory notes, or other notes 
payable otherwiſe than upon demaad ; viz, of 3d. upon 
ſuch as are under the value of 50l. and on thole of gol. 
and upwards, 6d. 5 EY 

PROMONTORY, in Geography, a high point of land, or 

rock, projecting out into the ſea. The extremity of which 
to the ſea-ward is uſually. called a cape, or head - land. 

PROMO LERS, PrRomoToREs, in Law, thoſe perſons 

who, in popular and penal actions, do proſecute offenders 
in their name and the king's; and are intitted to pact of 
the fines and penalties for their pains. 

Theſe, among the Romans, were called guddruplatores, 

or delatores ; in Engliſh alſo, inform:rs. | 

Sir Thomas Smith obſerves, that promoters belong chiefly 

to the exchequer, and king's bench. My lord Coke calls 

them twrbidum hominum genus. 2 Inſt. : 

PROMOTER fiſcal, See InqQuisiT1ON. 5 

PROMPT payment, ready money. See PX Vurnr. 

In many caſes there is a diſeount for prompt payment. 

PRO ER, in the Drama, an officer poſted behind the 

ſcenes, whoſe buſineſs is to watch attentively the actors 
ſpeaking on the ſtage, in order to ſuggeſt and put them 

1 when at a ſtand, to correct them when amiſs, &c. 

in their parts. 1 

PROMULGATED, Paoner ez, PRonuraArus, 

ſomething publiſhed, or proclaimed. 


In 


PRO 


fa this ſenſe we Nun Jeariſh law was promulgated by | 
ofes: the promulgation of the new law was chielly 
effected by. the apoſtles and diſciples, 
PROMU THION, in Rhetoric. See FapLE. * 
PRONAOS, pet, in the Ancient Architefare, a porch 
to a church, palace, or other ſpacious building. 
PRONATION, among Anetomifts. The radius of the arm 
has two kinds of motions 3 the one called pronation, the 
other ſupination. | | 
Pronation is that wheteby the palm of the hand is turned 
downwards: the oppoſite motion hereto, is called ſupita- 
tion, whereby 8 the hand is downwards. 
he word is formed from the Latin pronus, prone; that 


which lies on the foreſide, or with the face downwards. 


Mr. Winſlow has advanced, that the prozation and ſu-“ 


pination of the hand are not effected ſolely by the motion 
of the radius; but that the cubitus, in moſt cafes, con- 


' tributes equally thereto z and that both theſe bones uſually | 


move at the ſame time. Vide Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 
2729, p. 35. ay. | 
There are peculiar muſcles, whereby the pronation is ef- 
fected, called pronators. The radius has alſo two other 
muſcles, called sUpinAtoRs, which have no oppoſite 
| effect. See Tab. Anat. ( Mol.) fig. 1. rs 27. fig. 2. ne 15. 
FPRONATOR, radii guadratus, brevis, five tranſverſus, in 
Anatomy, a {mall fleſhy muſcle nearly as broad as it is 
long, lying tranſverſely on the inſide of the lower extre- 
mity of the fore- arm. | | 


It is fixed by one fide or edge in the long eminence, at the 


lower part of the internal angle of the ulna, and by the 
other in the broad concave ſide of the lower extremity of 
the radius. It is wholly fleſhy, without any mixture of 
tendinous fibres. It is ſituated tranverſely, but that ex- 
tremity which lies on the radius is nearer the carpus than 
that on the ulna. 
fibres neareſt the ſurface are longeſt, the reſt decreaſing 


It is of a moderate thickneſs ; the | 


in proportion as they lie nearer the interval between the 
two bones, and the interoſſeous ligament. It has a hga- 
mentary or tendinous frænum belonging to it, one end of 


which is fixed in the interoſſeous ligament, the other in 
the inner edge of the baſis of the radius. Winſlow. 
 PRONATOR feres ſiue obliquus, a ſmall muſcle broader than 


it is thick, ſituated on the upper part of the ulna, oppo- 


ſite to the ſupinator brevis, with which it forms an angle 
like the letter V. VVV 15 
It is fixed to the internal condyle of the os bhumeri, partly 
by fleſhy fibres, and partly by a tendon common to it with 
the ulnaris internus; from thence it paſſes obliquely be- 
fore the extremity of the tendon of the brachiæus, and 
reaches to the middle part of the convex fide of the ra- 
dius; where it becomes flat, and is inſerted below the 
ſupinator brevis, by an extremity almoſt wholly fleſhy. 
It is called teres, to diſtinguiſh it from the quadratus; but 
the name of pronator ſuperior is much more proper; but 
khat of pronator obliquus is certainly moſt proper of all. 
Wilo. . f | 
PRONG.- bee, in Huſbandry, a term uſed to expreſs an in- 
ſtrument uſed to hoe or . che ground near and among 
the roots of plants. | | x 
The ordinary contrivance of the bee in England is very 
bad, it being only made for ſcraping on the ſurface ; but 
the 
beſide the killing of the weeds, which the ancients, and 


many among us, have thought the only uſe of the hoe, | 
this dull and blunt inſtrument is by no means caleulated | 


for the purpoſe it is to ſerve, = 
The prong-hoe conſiſts of two hooked points of fix or 
ſeven inches long, and when ſtruck into the ground will 


ſtir and remove it the ſame depth as the plough does, and 
thus anſwer both the ends of 


| cutting up the weeds and 
opening the land. | £ 
The ancient Romans had an inftrument of this kind, 
which they called the bidens ; but they were afraid of its 
uſe in their fields and gardens, and only uſed it in their 
vineyards. The prong-hee comes into excellent uſe even 
in the horſe-hoeing huſbandry ; in this the he- plough can 
only come withm three or four inches of the rows of the 
corn, turneps, and the like; but this inſtrument may be 
' uſed afterwards, and with it the land may be raiſed and 


ſtirred even to the very ſtalk of the plant. Tull's Huſban. | 


See Hog, HoEinG, and HusBANDRY., | 
PRONOM.ZA, a word uſed by ſome naturaliſts to expreſs 


what is uſually called the T&uNx, or proboſcis in inſets; | 


an inſtryment ſomewhat reſembling the trunk of an ele- 
phant, which moſt of thoſe ſmall animals are provided 
_ with, for the extracting the juices of plants, &c. deſtined 
for their food, | | 
PRONOUN, ProNoMEN,. in Grammar, a part of ſpeech 


uſed inſtead of a noun, or name, as its fubſtitute or re- 
' preſentative. Baba 


| Whence the denomination z-from pro, and women; q. d. 
Por noun, or nam... 3 tel 


1 


great uſe of hoeing being to break and open the ground, 


p *Y { 


& $$ Boch We 22 6.244 296% vol 8 5 * 1 
As it would have been qiſagtee able to have been always 
repeating che ſame name, 3 are words invented in a 
languages, called pronyuns, to ſuve the neceſſty thertof 
and to ſtand in the place of names: a8 hen, he, K. 
As nouns are the marks or fgns of things, prombbns 
are the Ggns of nouns, Father Bufiirgthowever, thews, 
that pronouns are real nouns} ot names; and that all the 
difference between what the grammarians call noune and 
pronouns, is, that the former are more particular, and the 


4% 


* 


latter more general. 
They are called pronouns becauſe uſetl in the place of pita 
_ ticular nouns; indeed, ſometimes they do not fill the 
place of nouns entirely, but need other words to afſiſt 
them, to expreſs the object ſpoken of: ſuch, e. gr. are, 
who, whoever, , & c. which do not exprefs any determinate 
object whereof a thing may be affirmed, unſeſs accompa- 
nied with another word, eſpecially a verb: as, whorver 
labours, deſerves a reward, | e 
Theſe father Buſſier calls incomplete prondunt, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe which expreſs an object completely: as, 
I, thou, he, &c, N . W c, | 
Pronouns have three caſes ; the nominative, the genitive, 
or poſſeſſive, like nouns; and moreover ® cafe, which 
follows the verb active, or the prepoſition, expreffing the 
object of an action, or of a relation, which, ſays biſhop 
Outs may be properly enough called the objective caſe. 
Pronouns are diltinguiſhed into three ſeveral. forts; viz, 
pronouns of the firſt, the ſecond, and the third perfon, 
according as the ſubject of the converſation is the ſpeaker 
himſelf, the party addreſſed, or ſome third object different 
from both. | | + © | 14.708 
The grammarians ordinarily diſtinguiſh pronouns into 
four claſſes, with regard to their different Hgnification, 
formation, &c. viz. pronomns perſonal; relative poſſeſſive, 
and demonſtrative; to which may be added indeterminate 
pronouns. pt . 2 $3 $6.0 | 
PrRonouNSs, perſonal, are thoſe uſed in lieu of names of 
particular perſons ſuch are, I, tho, he, we, yes they. 
PrRoNOG oNs relative, which Buffer calls modificative, or de- 
ter minative, are thoſe placed after nouns, or other pro- 
nouns, with which they have ſuch affinity, that without 
them they bci nothing : ſuch are qui, who, that, &c. 
Frequently the naun,or. pronoun with which the relative is 
aii, 18 ene „ 
PROoxOuxs ee are thoſe which denote the enjoyment 
or poſſeſſion of ny thing, either in particular or in com- 
mon: as, mine, tine, bis, k. 
Theſe are pure adjeQives, and only differ from the reſt by 
the lelation they ear to pronoun, whence; they are de- 
rived, and by ſome particular iuſle d ions which they have 
in ſome languages. 1 * „ 09 


* 


|ProxoUNs demey/irative, thoſe which ſerve: to indicate or 


point out the ſubject ſpoken of: as, this, thoſe, &c. 
PRONOUNS indefinite, are thoſe which expreſs their ſubject 
indeterminately ; as, whoever, any, & c. Theſe (coincide 
with what father Buffer calls incomplete pronouns, 
Pronouns are likewiſe divided into ſub/antive and adjefive. 


To the firſt belong, J, thou, he; to the ſecond, my, mine, 
who, what, &c. | 


Pronouns may alſo be conſidered in two ſtates : the firſt, 
or foregoing ſtate, as, I, we; the ſecond, or following 
one, as me, us. Re TP 

Mr. Hartis diſtinguiſhes pronouns, which, he ſays, are 

words invented to ſupply pointing or indication by the 

finger or hand, called 3:i&, into prepeſitive and ſubjunctive. 
Prep:fitive pronouns ate thoſe which are capable of intro- 
ducing or leading a ſentence, without having reference 
to any thing previous, and are divided into three orders 
called the fk, the ſecond, and the third perſon. 

Subjuntlive prenouns are thoſe which ſerve to ſubjoin one 
ſentence to ſome other which is previous as, who, which, 
that, & c. and may be diſtinguiſhed from other pronouns, 
as they are not only ſubſtitutes, but alſo conneCtives. 

They include the powers of the three orders into which 
the prepoſitive are diſtinguiſhed, having ſuperadded the 

culiar force of connective. Hermes, chap. 5. 

PRONOUNCING, PrxoNuNCIATION, in Painting, the 
marking and expre ſſing the parts of all kinds of bodics 
with that degree of force neceſſary to make them more 
or leſs diſtinct and conſpicuous, 

Thus the painters, in 2 of a piece, ſay, theſe or 
theſe parts are well pronounced 5 which is a metaphorical 
way of ſpeaking : as when we fay, that a man who talks 
well, has a fine Pronunziation. "WY Be 24 by: 

PRONUNCIATION, pronunciatio, in Grammar, the manner 
of articulating, or ſounding, the words of a language, te- 

reſented to the eye by writing, and orthography. - 
rom the definition it would ſeem, that the prenunciotion 
were only the image of the orthography : but as we pro- 
nounce before we write, and only write to expreſs what we 
pronounce, it is more juſt ie lay down the pronunciation as 
the rule and model of orthography. 
- | 


Pronunciation 


thirty-three ſeveral ſounds in the French tongue, twenty— 


The French language is clogged with a difficulty in pro- 


PRONUNCIATION is alſo uſed for the fourth and laſt part of 


Pronunciation makes much the moſt difficult article of a 
written grammar: in effect, a book only expreſſing itſelf 


to the eyes in a matter that wholly concerns the ears, the 


caſe ſeems next akin to that of teaching the blind to di- 
ſtinguiſh colours, 


Hence it is, that there is no part ſo defective in the gram- 


mars as that of the pronunciation : for the writer has fre— 
quently no term whereby to give the reader an idea of the 
found he would expreſs: for want of a proper term, there* 
fore, he frequently ſubſtitutes a vicious or precarious one. 
Thus the French grammariaus frequently tell us that the 
vowels a, e, i, &c. are pronounced, in French, the ſame 
as in Latin; never confidering, that there is not any 
known and determinate pronunciation of the Latin; but 
each nation, now, pronounces the Roman characters 
in the Latin, the ſame as it pronounces thoſe ſame cha- 
racters in its own language. Thus the Latin cæcus is 
pronounced by the Engliſh, /s, and by the Italians, 
tchekous, &. | 
Hence 1t appears, that the relation between ſounds and 
characters, as wcll as between things and words, is purcly 
arbitrary and national. | | 
Indeed, Plato ſeems of a contrary opinion, and will bave 
a natural relation between words and the things they ex- 
prets, as there is a natural relation between the ſigns made 
by mutes, and the things they would imitate : ſo that, 
according to Plato, to every ſeveral word there mult be a 


feveral motion of the mouth relative to the action ex- 


preſſed by the word. | 

Whether or no there might be ſuch a thing in the primi- 
tive language, we dare not undertake to. fay ; but it is 
certain, fuch a relation would require a facility of con- 
tor ſions in the mouth, to which we are ſtrangers. 

To give a juſt and preciſe idea of the pronunciation of a 
language, it ſeems necefiary to tix, as nearly as poſſible, 
all the ſeveral ſounds employed in the pronunciation of 
that language: this Mr. Lodwick bas done, in his attempt 
towards an univerſal alphabet, where he enumerates ſorty- 
three ſeveral ſimple ſounds ({ome of them, indeed, ſtran— 
gers to the Engliſh language); and F. Buſher, who gives 


nine in the Italian, thirty in the German, twenty-two in 
the Spanith, and twenty-ſour in the Engliſh. 


* — — 


nunciation, from which molt others are free; and it con- 
fiſts in this, that molt of their words have two different 
pronunciations; the one in common proſe, the other in 
verſe. In profe, e. gr. they omit the pronunciation of the 
final s in the plural of nouns, and of the 7 in the third 
perſon of the plural of verbs, and of ſeveral other final 
conſonants z but in verſe they pronounce all. 

Thus, in & qui 651 reveiller mes muſes endormies ? the final 


„of muſes is pronounced; and in mille & mile doucenrs y | 
femblent atiaches, the t of {emblent is to be pronounced. 
Add to this, that in proſe they ſoften the ſound of a great | 
many words; pronouncing crarre for core: but in poetry 
the genuine pronunciation is retained. 5 


chetoric, which conliits in regulating and varying the 
voice and geſtute agreeable to the matter and words; ſo 
as more eflectually to perſuade and touch the hearers. 

The pronunciationis of luch importance, that Demoſthenes 
called it the firſt, theſecond, and the third part of e!vquence. 
By which he feemed to intimate, that he thought the | 
whole art of oratory did in a manner conſiſt in it. And 
indeed, if he had not judged this highly neceflary for an , 
orator, he would ſcarce have taken ſo much pains him- 
ſelf in correcting thoſe natural defects under which he 
laboured at firſt, in order to acquire it. For he had both 
a weak voice, and likewiſe an impediment in his ſpeech, 
lo that he could not pronounce dillinctly lome particular | 


1 


letters. The former of which defects he conquered, | 


—— — <= —_—————_—_——— 
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partly by ſpeaking as loud as he could upon the ſhofe, 
when the lea roared: and was boiſterous; and partly by 
pronouncing long periods, as he walked up hill; both! 
which methods contributed to ſtiengthen his voice. Aud 
he found means to render his pronunciation more clear | 


and articulate, by the help of ſome little flones put under | P 


his tongue. Nor was he lets carcful in endeavouring to 
gain the habit of a becoming and decent geſture, for 
which purpoſe he uſed to pronounce his diſcourſes alone 
beſore a large glaſs. And becauſe he had got an ill 
cultom of drawing up his ſhoulders when he ſpoke ; to 
amend that, he uſ:d to place them under a {word, which 
hung over him with the point downwaid. 

Quintilian defines the py anunciations vocis, & vultus, & 
cor ports moderatio cum vc ate; a deſcent agreeable man- 
ner of managing the voice, gelture, and action ot the 
whole body. 
Cicero ſomewhere calls it quadam corperis claquentia, a 
certain eloquence of the body; and in another place, 
ſermo corporis, the language or ſpeech ol the body. 
Pronunciation is the lame whith what we otherwite call 

Vor. III. NY 286. 


come out untouched to be reputed innocen*; 


PRO ; 


acTron. Though if we attend to the proper ſignif ca- 
tion of each of theſe words, the former reſpects the voice, 


and the latter the geſtures and motions of the body. 


Some writers, particularly Mr. Henly, confound it wich 
elocution, which is a very different thing. Phat author, 
when he ityles himſelf re/torer of the ancient elocution, 
means of the ancient pronunciation. | 

There are three things which come under the propuncia- 


tion; the memory, voice, and geſture. See each under 
its poper article. 


- 


Auguſtus, to avoid being balked by his memory, and at 
the fame time fave the trouble of getting off by heart, 


uſed to harangue from a writing z as we are told by Dio 
and Suctonius. 


PRONUNCIATION, in Painting. See PRONOUNCING» 
PRONTIA /ap:s 2 giv i f | 
aps, a name given by the writers of the middle 


ages to a foſfil of which they relate ſeveral extraordinary 


things; but their reſembling it to the head of a tortoiſe, and 
giving it the virtue of preſerving people from injuries by 
lightning, ſeem to make it plain that the word is only a 
corrupt ſpelling of the brontia of the ancicats, of which 
Pliny has related the ſame things. 

This was a ſpecies of echinites, ſuppoſed to fall from the 
clouds in thunder-ftorms. See BRN TIA. 


PROOF, PROBATIo, in Arithmetic, an operation whereby 


the truth and juitneſs of a calculation is examined and 
aſcertained. | 


The proper proof is always by the contrary rule: thus 
ſ\ubtraQtion is the 5 of addition, and multiplication of 
divition : and vice verſa. The prof of multipiication by 
9 or by 7 1s precatious. 
There would need-no proofs in arithmetic were it not 
that a man is liable to make miſtakes; for all the rules 


and operations being baile on demonttration, it is thence 


ue are aſlured of their truth and certitude, 


he pro, then, does not confirm the rule, but only ſhews 
us whether or no we have applied it tight. | 


PROOF, in Law, Logic, &c. denotes the mediums or ar- 


guments uſed to cvince the truth of any thing. See Evi- 
DENCE, | 

zy the French law, a /iteral proof, or proof in writing, 
called allo dead prof, prebatio mortua, is preferable to a 
teſtimonial, or progf viva voce, by witnciles, The or- 
donnance de Moulins excludes all proc# by witneſſes for 
loans of above 1000 leres. | 

The proof of crimes was anciently effected among our 
anceltors divers ways; VIZ. by duet or combat, frre, wa- 
ter, &c. | 
'Fhe prof by red hot iron was very frequent; the accuſed, 
to purge himſelf, was here obliged to make an oath, as 
he touched the iron. Che formula, ceremonies, prayers, 
&c. made on this occ+on, are till extant in the notes 2 
theendot the Capitulafies of Charlemagne. SceORDEAI1., 
This cultom was abrogated by the emperor Frederick; but 
it ſtill obtains in Mingrelia; as we are told by Lamberti, 
in bis ciation inferied in Thevenor's voyages. | 
If they cannot have prof of a crime, a croſs is laid at 
the bottom of a caldron full of boiling water, out of 
which the accuſcd is obliged to fetch it with his naked 
hand and arm: this dene, the arm is put up in a bag 
tied, and ſealed, and thiee days after opened; when, ir 
there be no marks of the burn or ſcald, the accuſed is de- 


_ clared innocent, 


In the kingdem of Siam, to have proof of a crime, the 

party is obiged to waſh his hands in boiling on, or to. 
walk on burning coals; from either of which he muſt 

Sometimes they oblige the two contending parties to 
plunge under water; and he who ſtays there longeſt, 
gains the cauſe ; and ſometimes to ſwallow a grain of 
rice, prepared and charmed by their doQtors : he who is 
able to ſwaliow it, is declared innocent, and carried home 
in triumph; and the accuter punithed. + This looks like 
an imitation of what was done among the Jews to have 
proc " of zduitcry. ; 


I he proof by COMBAT is likewiſe laid to ſubſiſt among 
the Mingrelians. 


ROOF, in 41tilicry, See PROVING Guns, GUN-powder, 


and Pow kR-triers. 


ProOF, in the Sugar Trade, a term uſed by the refiners in 


ſugar for the proper (late of the dillulyed tugar when it 
ſhould be fet to harden. 

The proceſs in the bringing of ſugar to this ſtate may be 
underſtood by performing the who:e work in little in this 
manner: take tix pounds of coatte, or unrefined lugar, diſ- 
ſolve it over the ſite in fix pints of 1ine-water;z add to this 
the whites of four eggs beat up io a fioth, flir the whole 
together; than boil theliquor to a higher conſiſtence than 
a ſyrup, or till, when cxpolcd to the cold, it will concrete 
into giains. This is what the iugar-bakers call proef. 
Pour this ſyrup into an cartben mould, with a hole at its 
bottom; flop the hole, and ſet the veſlel in a moderately 
warin place. 
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The ſugar in a few days will ſet and harden; then open 
the hole at the bottom, and lay over the top of the ſugar 
ſome tobacco- pipe Clay, made into a ſoft pap with water. 
The clay muſt be afterwards' wetted at times, and the 
water from among it will gradually be ſoaked up by the 


ſugar, and running through it will waſh away the treacle 


P 
P 


without diſſolving the grained part. - And thus all the 
treacle wilt by degrees be drained out of the maſs, and a 
loaf vf white ſugar procured. See SUGAR. 

ROOF ſpirits, among Diſfillers. See SPIRITS. 

ROOF, bead. Hee BEAD. | | 


PROPAGATION, prepagatis, the act of multiplying the 


kind, 'or of producing the like in the way of natural ge- 
neration. 


PROPAGATION H plants. See M6 oy erence tenets 


PROPEMPTICON, IHgoweunr xo, in Poetry, a poem where- 


P 


in are expreſſed ardent wiſhes and ſolemn vows for the 
ſafety of a perſon going upon a journey or voyage. Such 


is that of Horace, lib. 1. od. 3. addrefſed to Virgil on bis 


ſetting out for Athens. It was otherwiſe called apopemp- 
ticon. See APOPEMPTIC. | 
The word is derived from wpeneune, I /end forward, or 
accompany on the way. Ro rr nr | 
ROPER, proprium, ſomething naturally and eſſentially 
belonging to avy being. | | 

The ſchool philoſophers, after Porphyry, diſtinguiſh four 
kinds of propers, or modes of propriety, which are ex- 
preſſed in the following verte. | | 

| Flt incdicus, bipes, caneſcens, riſtbilifque. 

The firſt, called PROPRIU u primo modo, what agrees 


to a ſingle ſpecies, but not to all the individuals; this they 
As, to be a geometrician, a phy- 
fician, a divine, &c. which are things proper to man; but 


call ſol, ſed non omnt. 


not to all men. 


The ſecond, PrRoPRKIUM ſecundo modo, is what agrees to 
the whole ſpecies, but agrees likewiſe to another; which 


they call mni, ſed non ſoli. Thus, to have two feet is 


ſed non ſemper. As to grow grey, according to Porphyry, 


proper to a man, but is likewiſe proper to a bird. 85 
The third, Pxop Riu u tertio modo, is that which agrees 
to a ſingle ſpecies, but not at all times; omni & ſoli, 


is proper to a man, but it is to an old man. l 
The laſt, aud higheſt, PRO rRIUM guarto mods, is that 


which alone agrees to one kind, to all the individuals 
thereof, and at all times; mmi, ſoli, & ſemper, Thus, the | 
faculty of laughing is proper to man, of neighing to horles | 
Kc. 


And it is this that Porphyry calls the true proper. 
The firſt three ſpecies are only accidents of the fifth vul- 
gar predicable, to which they directly belong, 


The fourth is an univerſal agreeing to every individual, or 


ſubjeCt of predication of any ſpecies, in ſuch manner as 
to be always found abſolutely in the ſpecies alone, but 
not at every determinate time; thus man alone is natur- 
ally rifible 3 not that he is always laughing, but that he 
has the faculty of laughing at all times. | 


PROPER, in reſpect of words, denotes their immediate and 


PROPER is alſo uſed in a Aal Senſe, to denote ſomething | 


PROPER is alfo uſed ſor the natural qualities neceſſary to | 


peculiar ſigniſication, or that directly and peculiarly at- 


tached to them. 


In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to figurative, and 


mciap horical. 


that is uſually found in things 
ſpecific virtues, &c. 

In which ſenſe we ſay, magtanimity is the proper virtue 
of heroes. | | | . 


3 as their particular, or 


| ſucceed in a thing. 


In which ſenſe we fay, people of a hot vigorous tempera- 


ment are proper for the army; the cold and phlegmatic 


P 


are proper for ſtudy. 'Ihe Romans became leſs proper for 


war, in proportion as they grew more learned and polite. 
ROPER, in Grammar, is allo applied to nouns or names, | 


which are diſtinguiſhed into proper and appellative, 


Man 1s the appellative, Peter the proper name. 
The proper NAME among Chriſtians is that impoſed at 


BAPTISM, 


PROPER feud. See FEuD. 
PROPER ration. Hee Fez ACTION., 


PROPER, in the Civ! Juriſprudence, is uſed in oppoſition 


to acquired, tor an inheritence derived by dere or collay 
teral tucceſſion. 


By the French laws, a teſtator can only diſpoſe of one fifth | 


of his proper effects; the paternal relations inherit the pa- 
ternal propria, and the maternal the maternal ones: ſo that 
propria always turn to the line whence they proceed. 
The origin of the law which fixes the difference between 
proper goods and acqueſts, is not known; neither the 
Greeks nor Romans having ever made any ſuch diſtinc- 
tion. Indeed it ſcems founded on this principle of na- 
tural equity, that men ale vivally deſi:ous to preſerve and 
attach to their family the goods which they bavoreceived 
from their fore-tathers, and to tranſmit them to thoſe 
deſcending from the ſame ſtock. 


PROPER motion. 
PROPER o0bjefs. 
PROPERTY, or PRO RIETV, 


_ conſtitutes or denominates a thing PROPER; or it is a 


1 
bp N 


PRopER ſometimes alſo ſtands as a reduplicative, ſerb 

ing to mark or deſign a thing more expreſſy and formally, 
In this ſenſe we ſay, Jeſus Chriſt came to redeem the. 
world in his proper perſon. The king did ſuch and ſuch 
a thing of his own proper motion. ne. 


See MoT10N. 
ProPRIETAS, that which 
particular virtue or quality, which nature has beſtowed 
on ſomething, excluſive of all others. aaf 
This colour is a property of light; extenſion, figure, di- 
viſibility, and impenetrability, are properties of body. 


PRO ER UV, or PROPRIETV, in Law, denotes dominion 


or the higheſt right a man can have to a thing; and ſuch 
as no ways depends on any other man's courteſy, 

In this ſenſe, none in our kingdom have the property of 
any lands or tenements, except the king, in tight of his 
crown ; all other lands being of the nature of fee, and 
held of the king either mediately ot immediately. See FER. 


Property, or propriety, however, is uſed for that right in 


lands, tenements, &c. which common perſons have; 
importing as much as tile dominium, though not directmum; 
and conſiſting in the free uſe, enjoyment, and diſpofal of 
all their acquiſitions, without any controul or diminution, 
ſave only by the laws of the land, © | 

The original of private property is probably founded in na- 
ture : the earth and all things therein became the general 
property of all mankind, excluſive of other beings, from 


the immediate gift of the Creator ; and while the earth 


was thinly inhabited, it 1s reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that all 
was in common among them, and that every one took 
from the public ſtock to is own uſe, ſuch things as his 


immediate neceſſities required. However, this comm u- 


nion of goods ſeems to have been applicable, even in the 


_ earlieſt ages, only to the ſubſtance of the thing, and not 


extended to the uſe of itz for, by the law of nature and 
reaſon, he who fiſt began to uſe it, acquired therein a 
kind of tranſient property, that laſted ſo long as he was 
uſing it, and no longer: or, the right of rolſeſſion con- 
tinved for the ſame time only that the act of poſſeſſion 


laſted. In proceſs of time it became neceſſary to form 


notions of more permanent dominion; and to appropriate 


to individuals not the immediate uſe only, but the very 


ſubſtance of the thing to be uſed. The labour of culti- 
vation and art of agriculture by degrees introduced and 
eſtabliſhed the idea of a more permanent property in the 
ſoil than had been before received and adopted, And as 
occupancy gave the right to the temporary uſe of the ſoil, 
ſo occvpancy gave likewiſe the original right to the per- 
manent propertyin the ſubſtance of the earth itſelf; which 


_ excludes every one elſe but the owners from the uſe of it. 
On this head, Grotius and Puffendorf inſiſt, that this right 


of occupancy is founded upon a tacit and implied affent 
of all mankind, that the firſt occupant ſhould become the 


owner : and Barbeyrac, Titius, Mr. Locke, and others, 


maintain, that there is no ſuch implied affent, neither is 
it neceſſary that it ſhould be: for that the very act of 


Occupancy alone, being a degree of bodily labour, is, 


from a principle of natural juſtice, without any conſent or 
compact, ſufficient of itſelf to gain a title. However, 
it is agreed on both ſides, that occupancy is the thing by 
which the title was in fact originally gained; every man 
ſeifing to his own continued uſe ſuch ſpots of ground as 
he found molt agreeable to his own convenience, provided 
he found them unoccupied by any elſe. | 

Property, both in lands and moveables thus acquired by 
the firſt taker, remained in him, by the principles of uni- 
verſal law, till ſuch time as he does ſome other act which 


ſhews an intention to abandon it; for then it becomes 


naturally ſpeaking, publici zuris once more, and is liable 
to be again appropriated by the next occupant. But this 
method of one man's abandoning his property and another's 
ſeiſing the vacant poſſeſſion, could not long ſubſiſt in fact. 
Mutual convenience introduced commercial traffic, and 
the reciprocal transfer of property by fale, grant, or con- 
veyance. The moſt univerſal and effectual way of aban- 
doing property is by the death of the occupant 3 in which 
caſe all property mult ceaſe, conſidering men as abſolute 
individuals, and unconnected with civii ſociety. But as 
ſuch a conſlicution would be productive of endleſs di- 
ſturbances, the univerſal Jaw of almoſt every nation 
(which is a kind of ſecondary law of nature) has cither 
given the dying perſon e of continuing his property 
by diſpoſing of bis poſſeſſions by will, or the municipal 
law declares who ſhall be the heir of the deceaſed, or the 
doctrine of ESCHEA rs is adopted. Thus we fee, that 


though the origin of property is founded in nature, the 
modihcations under which it now exiſts, the method of 
preſerving it to the preſent owner, and of tranſlating it 
from man to man, are entirely derived from ſociety 3 and 
are ſome of thoſe civil advantages, in exchange for which 
every individual has reſigned a part of his natural liberty. 
f | | Ihe 
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The laws of. England are, therefore, 10 point of honour their completions, to ſhew how oheticulde things have 

and juſtice. extremely watchful in aſcertaining and pro- been foretold, and how exact! fulfilled, A work. of this 

tecting the right of property. Upon this principle the] kind was defired by the Wen Bleak (vide de Augmentis 
great charter has declared, that no freeman ſhall be difleiſed, | Scientiarum, lib. ii. cap. 11 J and he entitles it the Hiſtory | 5 
or diveſted: of his freehold, or his liberties, or free | of Prophecy; in which he propoſes. that every prophec of | 
cuſtoms, but by the judgment of his peers, or by the law { the ſcripture be ſorted with the event fulfilling che _ 


of the land. And by a variety of ancient ſtatutes, viz. | throughout the ages of the world, both fort i 
Edw. III. cap. 9. 25 Edw. III. ſtat. 5. cap. 4. 28 firmation of faith, and for the Petter eee pau 
dw. III. cap. 3. it is enacted, that no man's lands or | church, touching thoſe parts of prophecies which are yet 

goods ſhall be ſeiſed into the king's hands againſt the great [ unfulfilled; allowing, neverthelcis; that latitude which is 

charter, and the law of the land; and that no man ſhall | agreeable and familiar unto divine prophecies, being ot the 
be difnherited nor put out of his franchiſes or freehold, nature of the author with whom a thouſand 8 but 
unleſs he be duly brought to anſwer, and be forejudged] as one day, and therefore they are not fulßlled punctuall 

by courſe of law; and if any thing be done to the con- at once, but have ſpringing and germinant Tee e 

tary, it ſhall be redrefſed, and holden for none. 80 ment throughout many ages, though the height or fulneſs 

great is the regard of the law for private property, that it | of them may refer to ſome one age. A-work of this kind 
will not authorize the leaſt violation of it; no, not even | has been actually executed by the learned biſhop Newton 
for the general good of the whole community. in his Diſſertation on the Prophecies, 

The objects of dominion or property are things, as contra- With regard to the credibility of prophecy, it may be ob- 

ciltinguiſked from perſons ; and things are by the law of | ſerved in general, that it is not at all incredible that God 

England diltributed into two kinds, viz. things real, and | ſhould upon ſpecial occalions foretel future events: and. 

things perſonal. Things real are ſuch as are permanent, if he affords an extraordinary revelation of his will 10 

fixed and immoveable, which cannot be carried out off mankind, that he ſhould atteſt its divine original by this 

their place, as lands, tenements, and hereditaments of | Kind of evidence; an evidence, which, if the prophecics 
all kinds; things perfonal are goods, money, and all point to the events, and the events correſpond with the 
other. moveables, which may attend the owner's perſon | prophecies, is in the higheſt degree conclufive and convinc- 
vherever he thinks proper to go. Hence property is di- | ing. No previous conjecture nor accidental coincidence 
vided into perſonal and real. are ſufficient to counteract and invalidate this kind of 


Moreover, the rights of perſonal property may be conſi- | evidence. | 
dered, as in poſſeſſion or in action. Thole in poſſeſſion | As to molt of the ſcripture prophecies, 
ate liable to two ſpecies of injuries, viz. the deprivation ſuch 1 variety of p 
of that poſſeſſion by unjuſt and unlawful taking them diſtant events, to be accomplithed in circumſtances which 
away, or by unjuſt detaining them, thouga the original | no human ſagacity could foreſte or conceive like 
taking might be lawful; and the abuſe or damage of the | occur; and they accord ſo exectly with the facts to 
chattels, while the poſſeſſion continues in the legal owner. | which they refer, that there is no way of evading the con- 
Rights of property in action, are {uch as are tounded on dcluſion, but by either denying thepremiſes that ſuch prophe- 
and ariſe from contracts, which ate either expreſs or im- cies were ever delivered and recorded, againſt wh 7 


ich fact 
plicd : the former fort includes debts, covenants, and pro- 


and hiſtory militate, or by pretending that what we call 
miſes z and the latter are either ſuch as are neceſſarily im- predictions are only hiſtories written after tue events had 


they comprehend 


articulars;z they fo minutely deſcribe 


tkely to 


plicd by the fundamental conſtitution of government, io happened, in a propnetic ſtyle and manner. But it is al- 
which, every man is a contracting party, Or ſuch as do not ledged in auſwer to this ablurd plea, that there are all the 
ariſe from the expreſs determination of any court, or the prooſs and authorities, which can be had in caſes of this 
poſitive direction of any ſtatue 3 but from natural reaſon nature, that the prophets propheſied in one age and that 
and the juſt, conſtruction of law. : 85 : the events happened in another aud ſubſequent age: and 
Real property is liable to various kinds of injury, the prin- | we have as much teafon to believe theſe, as we have to 


cipal of which are the following, viz. oulter, treſpaſs, | believe any ancient matters of fact whatever; and by the 
nuſance, waſte, ſubtraction, and diſturbance. Blackft. ſame rule which leads us to deny theſe, we may as well 
Com. bock i. p. 148, &c. book 11. p. 2, &c. book ili. p. controvert and contradic the credibility of all ancient 
144, 107, &c. : by 3 | hiſtory: but, beſides, Chriſtian writers undertake to Ds: 
There are three manners of right or property; viz. pro- | the truth of prophecy, and conſequently the truth of re- 
periy abſolute, property qualiſied, and p» operty poſleflory. | velation, not by an induction of particulars long ago fore- 


Gee TITLE. | 1 told and long ago fulfilled, the predictions of which may 
PROPERTY, literary. Sée LITERARY: 5 be ſuppoſed to have been written after the hiſto ies, but 
For offences or crimes againſt private PROPERTY ; ſee by inſtances of things which have confeſſedly many ages 
LARCENY, Malicious M1SCHIEF, and FORGERY. ago been foretold, and have in cheſe later ages been ful- 


PROPERTY by prerogative, is that property in perſonal chat- filled, or are fulfilſing at this very time ; ſo that there is 
tels, a right to which may accrue either to the crown | no pretence for aſſerting ſuch prophecies to have been 
itſelf, or to ſuch as claim under the title of the crown, as | written after the events; but it muſt be acknowledged 
by grant or by preſcription 3 ſuch ate all tributes, taxes, | that the events many ages after correſpond exactly with | 
and cuſtoms; all forfeitures, fines, and amercements due | the predictions many ages before. The evidence, there- 
to the king, which accrue by virtue of his ancient pre- fore, which prophecy furniſhes in favour of the tiuth of 
rogative, or by particular modern ſtatutes 3 wreck, trea- | religion 18 a growing evidence; and the more prophecies 
ſure-trove, walls, eſttays, royal fiſh, {wans, &c. and are fulfilled, the more teſtimonies there are and con- 
thoſe animals known by the denomination of GAME firmations of the truth and certainty of divine revelation. 
PROPERTY, right 9 jus proprictatts, is taat which is velted One of the greateſt dithculties in Chriſtianity turns upon 
in a man without either poſſeſſion, or even the right of | the manner of completion of the Scripture prophecies. 
' poſſeſſion, This is often ſpoken of under the name of In the prophets of the Old Teſtament are frequent pre- 
the mere right, jus merum; and the eltate of the owner | dictions of the Meſiiah ; which the writers of the New 
is in ſuch cafes ſaid to be totally diveſted, and put te @ | frequently urge to the Jews and heathens as fulfilled in 
right, A perſon thus circumſtanced, may have the true Jelus Chriſt ; and on this principle evince the truth of his 
ultimate property of the lauds in himielt 3 but by hisown | miſhon : but theſe texts, thus urged from the Old, in 
negligence, the ſolemn act ot his anceſtor, or the deter- the New Teſtament, are ſometimes not to be now found 
mination of a court of juſtice, the preſumptive evidence in the Old; and at other times are not urged in the New 
of that right is ſtrongl) in favour of his antagoniſt, who | in the literal and obvious lenſe which they ſeem to bear 
has thereby obtained the abſolute right of POSSESSION. in the Old: whence molt of the Chriſtian commentators, 
Incumbents have not the p? opricty of beneficcs, they have divines, and critics, ancient and modern, judge them to be 
only the enjoyment thereof. | he monks have a long applied in a ſecondary, typical, allegorical, or myſtical ſenſe. 
time diſputed whether they had the proprecty of the bread Thus, e. gr. St. Matthew, alter an account of the con- 
they eat, or only the uſe? | | ception of the Virgin, and che birth of Jeſus, ſays, 
One may give the pra of an eſtate, yet reſerve the Ki All this was done that it might be fulfilled which was 
uſufruit; in which caſe, by the death of the uſufruc- | ; ſpoken by the prophet, ſaying, Behold a Virgin ſhall 
| tvary, the uſufruit is conſolidated to the propriety. be with child, and ſhall bring ferth a ſon, and they 
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In the law of England, ſtrictly ſpeaking, that which is | ** ſhall. call his name Emmanuci.” But the words, as 
called an Hate in lands and tenements, is termed a pro- they ſtand in Ifaiah, whence they are ſuppoſed” to be 
perty in perſonal chattels ; the law conſidering the frit as taken, do, in their obvious and literal lenſe, relate 
permanent, the other as temporary and precarious. _ to a young woman who was to bring forth a child in the 
PROPHECY, IIgogiiua, a piediction, made by divine in- | days of Ahaz 3 as appears from the context, and as is 
_  ſpiration. | owned by Grotius, Huetius, Caſtalio, Curcellæus, Epil- 


| trongeſt evidences for the truth of revealed copius, Hammond, Simon, Le Clerc, Lamy, &c. 
3 N ſeries of prophecits which is preſerved in This prophecy, then, nat being fullilled in Jeſus, in the 
me Old and New Teſtament; and a greater ſervice, ſays | primary, literal, or obvious leuſe of the words, is ſup- 
an cellent writer, could not be done to Chriltianity than | poled, like the other prophectes cited by the apollles, to 
to l. together the ſeveral prediftions or leripture with | be fullilled in a ſecondary, typical, or allegorical lenſe ; 


J. Cs 


i. e. this prophecy, which was firſt literally fulfilled by the 
birth of the prophet's ſon in the time of Ahaz, was 
again fulfilled by the birth of Jeſus, as being an event of 
the ſame kind, and intended to be ſignitied either by the 
prophet, or by God, who directed the prophet's ſpeech. 
Grotius obſ-rves this to be the caſe in moſt, if not all the 
prophecies and citations quoted from the Old in the New 
Teſtament; and Dodwell, with fir John Marſham, re- 
fer even the famous prophecy in Daniel, about the ſeventy 
weeks, to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes; ſhewing, 
that the expreſſions taken thence by Chriſt, and urged 


by him as prediQing the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the- 


Romans, have only in a ſecondary ſenſe a reſpect to 
that deſtruction. | 


And even that famous prophecy in the Pentateuch, *A 
&« prophet will the Lord God raife up unto thee, like 


« unto me; to him ſhall ye hearken;“ which St. Luke | 


refers to as ſpoken of Jeſus Chriſt, is by Simon, Grotius, 
Stillingfleet, &c. underſtood to ſigniſy, in its immediate 
ſenſe. a promiſe of a ſueceſſion of prophets. 

It is allowed, then, the apoſtles applied the prophecies 
which they quote from the Old Teſtament, in a typical 
ſenſe; but, unkappily, the rules whereby they quoted 
them are loſt. Dr. Stanhope laments the loſs of the 


Jewith traditions or rules for interpreting Scripture re- 


ceived among the rabbins, and followed by the apoitles, 
But this loſs, Surenhuſius, Hebrew profeſſor at Amiter- 
dam, thinks he has retrieved from the Jewiſh Talmud, 
aud the ancient Jewiſh commentaries z and has accord- 


ingly publiſhed to the world the rules whereby the apo- | 


ſtles quoted the Old Teſtament. 


But the truth is, theſe rules ate too precarious, ſtrained, 


and unnatural, to gain wuch credit, 

Mr. Whiſton condemns all allegorical explanation of the 
prophecies of the Old Teſtament cited in the New, as 
weak, enthufiaitic, &c. and adds, that if a double ſenſe 
of the prophecies be allowed, and there be no other me- 
thod of ſhewing their completion than by applying them 
ſecondarily and typically to our Lord, after having been 


in the firſt and primary intention long ago fulfilled in the. 
times of the Old Teſtament, we lole all the real advan- 


tages of the ancient prophecies, as to the proofs of Chri- 
ſtianity. | 8 5 

He therefore ſets up a new ſcheme in oppoſition thereto: 
he owns, that taking the preſent text in the Old Teſta- 
ment for genuine, it is impoſſible to expound the apoſtles 
Citations of the prophecies of the Old Teſtament on any 
other than the allegorical foundation ; and therefore, to 
ſolve the diſhicuity, he is forced to have recourle to a 
ſuppoſition contrary to the ſenſe of all Chriſtian writers 
before him, viz. that the text of the Old Teſtament has 
been greatly corrupted ſiuce the apoltolic age by the Jews. 
His hypotheſis is, that the apoſtles made their quotations 
ont of the Old Teſtament rightly and truly from the Sep- 
tuagint verlion, which in their time was in vulgar uſe, 
and exactly agreed with the Hebrew original; and that 
as they made exact quotations ſo they argued juſtly and 
logically from the obvious and literal ſenſe of the ſaid 
quotations, as they then ſtood in the Old Teſtament ; 
but that, fince their times, both the Hebrew and Sep- 
tuagint copies of the Old Teltament have been ſo greatly 
corrupted, and ſo many apparent diſorders and difloca- 
tions introduced therein, as to occalion many remarkable 
differences and inconſiſtencies between the Old and New 
Teſtament in reſpect to the words and ſenſe of thoſe quo- 
tations. | | 


As to the manner wherein theſe corruptions were intro- | 


duced, he ſays, the Jews, in the ſecond eentury, greatly 
corrupted and altered both the Hebrew aud Septuagint, 
eſpecially in the prophecies cited by the Apoltles, to make 
their reaſoning appear inconcluſive z that, in the third 
century, they put into Origen's hand one of theſe cor- 
rapred copies of the Septuagint; which Origen miſtak- 
ing for genuine, inferted in his Hexapla, and thus 
brought into the church a corrupted copy of the Septu- 
agint; and that, in the end of the fourth century, the 
{ws put into the hands of the Chriſtians, who, till then, 
had been almott univerſally ignorant of the Hebrew, a 
eorrupted copy of the Hebrew Old Teſtament. 

he diſagreement, then, between the Old and New Tes. 
tament, in reſpect to the ſaid quotations, he contends, 
has no place between the genuine text of the Old Tef- 
rament (now no where exiſting), but only between the 
preſent corrupted text of the Old and New 'Teltament ; 


and therefore, to juſtify the reaſonings of the apoltles, | 


lc propoſes to reſtore the text of the Old Teſtament, as 
it ſtood before the days of Origen, and as it ſtood in the 
days of the apoſtles; from which text, thus reſtored, he 
doubts not, it will evidently appear, that the apoſtles 
cited exactly, and argued jifitly and logically from the 
Old Teſtament. But this icheme of accompliſhing pr o- 
phecies labours under diſhculties at lealt as great as the 
allegorical ſcheme. Its foundation is incredible, and its 


PRO 


ſuperſtructure, from firſt to laſt, precarious, 
it is inconceivable, that the Old Teſtament ſh 
corrupted ; and it may be even made appear, that the 
Hebrew and Septuagint diſagreed in the times of the 
apoſtles: add to this, that the means whereby he pro- 
poſes to reſtote the true text, will never anſwer that end; 
nor has he himfelf, from all the means he is yet poſſeſſed 
of, been able to reſtore one prophetical citation, fo as to 
make that ſeem literally, which before only teemed alle. 
gorically applied. | | | 
Upon this head it may be obſerved, that the double ſenſe 
of prophecies, for which ſome have zealouſty cont-nded 
and others have as ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, ought not to bo 
underſtood, as if a prophecy equally and indifferently re- 
ferred to many perſons or events; or as if, literally re- 
ferring to a lower perſon, it was only hyuratively and al- 
legorically to be interpreted of the Meſſiah (for a paſſoge 
only capable of being accommodated to him is not by 
any means a prediction of him); but it is to be ſo ex. 
plained, as that it may appear the Meſſiah was princi- 
pally intended, and the prophecy literally referred to him 
though 1t might in part be applied to ſome other perſon g 
and might have been underſtood as referring to that In 
ſerior perſon alone, if farther light had not been thrown, 
upon it, by comparing other prophecies, or by the teſti— 
mony of thoſe whom on other accounts we have reaſon 
to regard as authentic interpreters. Nevertheleſs, it muſt 


In effect, 
ould be fg 


be acknowledged, that though the tracing ot the Meſfiah 


[Among the canonical 


in ſuch prophecies as they may ſerve to illuſtrate the nity 
of deſign which is of a conſiderable additional proof of the 
truth of a revelation, yet the main ſtreſs is to be 1:34 
upon ſuch prophecies as evidently and ſolely relate to the 
Meſſiah and his kingdom, rather than on thoſe which 
are capable of reference to other perſons or events. 
PROPHECIES, falſe, are thoſe delivered by perſons pretend- 
ing extraordinary commiflions from God, to raiſe jealou— 
ſies in the people, or terrify them with impending judg- 
ments, &c. Such perſons are puniſhable at common law 
as impoſtors. This was a capital offence by ſtat, 4 Edw, 
IV. cap. 12. which was repealed in the reign of queen 
Mary. By ſtatute 5 Eliz. cap. 15. none ſhall publiſh or 
ſet forth any falſe prophecy, with an intent to raiſe ſedi— 
tion, on pain of 10/, for the firſt offence, and a year's 
impriſonment; and for the ſecond offence to forſeit all 
his goods and chattels, and ſuffer impriſonment during 
life; the proſecution to be within fix months, 8. Inſt. 
128, 129. To propheſy when the king ſhall die, hath 
been anciently held to be treaſon. Roll. Rep. 88. 
PROPHET, propheta, fs, a perſon inſpired by God 
with the ki-owledge of future events; and commiſſioned 
to declare his will, &c. to the world. | 
The word is derived from the Greck go, and r', ſaid ; 
of Pr, { ſay; whence alſo the Latins derive their - 
tus, ſpoken. 


— 


| books are thoſe of ſixteen prophets; 
four of which are denominated the greater prophets, Viz. 
Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Dauiel; to called from 
the length or extent of their writings, which exceed thoſe 
of the others; viz. Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
_ Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, and Ma- 
lachi ; who are called the % prophets, from the thout- 
neſs of their writings. | 
The writings of the prophets form one of the three divi- 
ſions of the CANON of the Old Veltament; and to thoſe 
already enumerated, called the books of the latter pia— 
phets, are added thoſe of the former prophets; viz. Jo- 
ſhua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. | 
The Jews only reckon three greater prophets : Daniel they 
exclude as no more to be ranked among the prophets than 
David: not but that both the one and the other ſoretold 
many important things, but becauſe their manner of lite 
differed from that ot the other prophets; David being a 
king, and Daniel a peer. | 
In the Gicek church, che lefler prophets are placed” in 
order before the great ones; apparently becauſe many ot 
the leſicr /rophets are more ancient than the greater, 
Among the Greeks, too, Daniel is ranked among the 
Iefler prophets. In the forty-cighth chapter of Ecelefia- 
ſticus, Haiali is particularly called the great prophet ; boch 
on account of the great things he foretold, and the mag = 
nificent manner wherem he did it. | | 
Spinoza lays, the leveral pr ohets prophetied according to 
their reſpeAive humours ; Jeremiah, cp. melancholy 
and dejected with the milericy of lite, proptcticd uothing 
but misfortunes. 
Dacier obicrves that among the ancients, the name poet 
is ſometimes given to prophcts; as that vi prophet is, at 
other times, given to ports. 
PROPIIE Ts, fons of the, in S, , an'appelias 
t10N given tO youry men who weie educit.d It) the cho! 
or Colleges under a proper malter, who was common! s, 


if not always, an infpired 707 ber, in the knowledpe of 
religion and in facted mute, and thus were qualincd 19 
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be public preachers, which ſeems to have been part of 


the buſineſs of the prophets on the Sabbath-days and fe- 
ſtivals. It is probable, that God generally choſe the pro- 


phets, whom he inſpired, out of theſe ſchools. 
PROPHETIC AL. Hhyes. See Type. | 
PROPHYLACTICE, 2go0unaun, that part of the art of 
medicine which directs the preventing or preſerving from 
diſeaſes. 
PROPITLATION, in Religion, a ſacrifice offered to God 
to aſſuage his wrath, and render him propitious. 

Among the Jews there were both ordinary and public ſa- 

crificesz as holocaults, &c. offered by way of thankſ- 

giving ; and extraordinary ones offered by particular per- 
ons guiity of any crime, by way of propitiation. 

If it were a crime of ignorance, they offered a lamb, or 

a kid; if done wirtingly, they offered a ſheep : for the 

poor, a pair of turtles was enjoined as a propitiation. 

The Romiſh church believe the maſs to be a ſacrifice of 
propitiation, far the living and the dead, The reformed 
, churches allow of no prop1/1iation, but that one offered by 

Jeſus Chriſt on the croſs, | 

PROP1TIATION allo pives the name to a ſolemn feaſt among 
the Jews, celebrated on the tenth of the month Tiiri. 
which is their leventh month, and anſwers to our Sep- 
tember. | | | | 

It was inftituted to preſerve the memory of the pardon 

proclaimed to their forefathers by Moſes on the part of | 

God; who thereby remitted the puniſhment due for their 

worſhip cf the golden calf. | 

PROPITIA I ORY, among the Fews, was the cover or lid 

of the ark of the covenant ; which was lined both with- 
in and withoutſide with plates of gold; inſomuch that 
there was no wood to be ſeen. | 

Some even take it to have been one piece of maſſive gold. | 

The cherubims ſpread their wings over the propitiatory. 

This p1 opz4iatory was a type or figure of Chriſt, „hom 

St. Paul calls the propitiatory ordained from all ages. See 

ARK of the covenant. | 5 | 
PROPLASM, proplujma, mprnaaour, is ſometimes uſed for 

a mould wherein any metal or ſoſt matter, which will 
afterwards grow hard, is caſt. | 
PROPLAS LICE, mTgnazrinn, the art of making moulds, 
for caſting things in. | | 
 PROPOLIS, 225, a thick yellow odorous ſubſtance, 
ſmelling like ſtorax, nearly akin to wax, but more tena- 
cious; wherewith the bees ſtop up the holes and cran- 
nies of their hives, to keep out the cold air, &c. | 
'Theſe wary animals not only ſtop up in this manner all 
the cracks they can nd, but even examine all the weak 
places of the hive, and will eat away a rotten or too 
weak part, and make up the deficiency with this propo/:s. 
This was elegantly ſeen in the cafe of fome of Mr. Reau- 
mur's glaſs hives, which were framed of wood, and had | 
ſquares of glaſs in the proper places: theſe ſquares of | 
glaſs were ſaltened in with flips of paſted paper. I he 
bees linding this a much weaker part of the hive than any 
other, and capable of being eaten through by their ene- 
mies, foon gnawed to pieces all the paper and paſte, and 
covered thoſe parts with the p: opo/zs in the place of that 
matter. | | 
It might ſeem that the bees might uſe wax on this occa- 
fon ; but this would be no defence againſt thoſe of their 
enemies, which devour and feed on wax ; and nature has 
guarded them againſt theſe, by ſupplying them with a 
matter which ſpreads more caſily, is of a greater tena- 
city, and fixes itſelf much more ſtrongly in the ſmall | 
crevices than wax could do. It has been known from the | 
earlielt times, that the bees made uſe of this ſubſtance. 
- Pliny mentions it, and tells us, that the authors of his 
time diſtinguiſhed three kinds of it; the firſt they called 
mctys, the ſecond piſſacerou, and the third propolis. The 
laſt of theſe names is only retained among the later wri- 
ters, and ſeems to have ſtood with the ancients for the 
pure ſubſtance, the other kinds difering from it only as 
they were mote or lets mixed with Wax. | 
The propolis itſeli is a ſubſtance perfectly different from 
wax; it is found to be ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, or in oil 
of turpentine; and is {oft when laid on by the bees, but 
grows hard afterwards; it may, however, even in its 
hardeſt (tate, be ſoftened by heat. By all theſe obſerva- 
tions it appears very plainly, that propelrs is a true ge- 
nuine vegetable reſin, of the nature of many others which 
we have in common uſe. The authors who have treated 
of this fabllance, have deſcribed it very differently; 
George Pictotius, who has written of bees, fays, that it 
is of a yellow colour, and an agreeable ſmell, like that of 
ſtorax, and that it would ſpread when warmed properly. 
Pliny and the old authors deſcribe it as being of a renk 
and ſtrong ſmell, and being uſed as a fuccedaneum for 
galbanum, and at preſent we uſually find it of an aro- 
matic aud agreeable (mell, inſomuch that ſome rank it 
among the perfumes. The apothecarics, in ſome places, | 
VoL. III. ! 0 286. | | 


tine; and this ſolution is of a fine gold colour, and will 


is a little more brilliancy, which is eaſily given it by mix- 


keep it as a medicine in their ſhops ; but it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that it is very various in its nature; for, accord- 
ing to the deſcription of authors, it is ſometimes ſweet 
and ſometimes ſtinking. The truth is, that the bees, who 
collect it as a thing to be uſed for a cement, not for ſood, 
are not over-curious what plants they gather it from; 
and hence in different hives it is found of very different 
colours and conſiſtencies. In general, the propolis is of a 
browniſh red colour on the ſurface; the red ſometimes 
predominating, ſometimes the brown; but when broken 
it is yellowiſh, or approaching to-the colour of wax, It 
very readily diſſolves in ſpirit of wine or oil of turpen- 


ſerve extremely well as a varniſh to colour filvered pic- 
ture-frames, or other the like work, into the appearance 
of gold. It gives a fine gold-like apperance, indeed, to 
any white metal of a poliſhed ſurface ; all that it wants 


ing a {mall quantity of maſtich, or of ſandarach, in the 
ſolution. | | 
It is the general opinion of thoſe who have ſtudied bees, 
that the willow and the poplar are the trees which princi- 
pally furniſh them with this reſin, which, when it has 
paſſed through their management, we call propolis. It is 
very certain, however, that thele are not the only trees 
which afford it, fince the bees are not found to want this 
neceſſary material for their work, in places where there 
are no trees of that kind in the neighbourhood of the 
hives. | | 
Mr. Thorley declares, as he tells us likewiſe upon the 
fulleſt evidence, that the combs both in their foundation 
and ſuperſtructure, are framed of nothing but pure wax. 
Befides the uſes of the propolis already mentioned, there 
is another very ſingular one, which muſt by no means be 
paſſed over in ſilence; this is the embalming and preſerv- 
ing, by means of it, certain bodies which they know not 
bow to difpoſe of otherwiſe. Notwithſtanding the care 
that the bees take to guard the entrance of their hives, - 
enemies ot one kind or other will often get in: theſe 
uſually fare very ill; for the bee's ſting is a weapon very 
capable of puniſhing ſuch an intruſion, and the ſwarm is 
lo numerous, that it is not eaſy for the intruder to eſcape 
repeated wounds. When a cicature of ſmall fize has 
thus entered, and thus been killed for it, the bees with 
great care and pains carry him out; for they will bear no 
| fort of foulneſs in che hive. It ſometimes happens, how= 
ever, that an unlucky ſnail, particularly of the large naked 
kind, crawls into the hive; in this caſe he never ceaſes 
crawling over the combs ſo long as he lives. It is no 
wonder that ſo cleanly creatures as the bees are highly 
enraged at this naſty viſitor ; they ſoon ſurround and kill 
him with their ſtings 3 bur then as he is a load too heavy 
to allow a poſſibility of their carrying him out, they pre- 
vent the miſchief attending the ſtinking of the carcaſe, 
by covering it over with a thick coat of this propolis 
which perfectly well preſerves it from puttefaction. : 
Ihe common garden ſnail, wich the ſhell, fometimes alſo 
viſits theſe induſtrious and cleanly animals; and this crea- 
ture they ſecure in a different manner, and that at the 
expence only of a very ſmall quantity of the propolis: 
but Reaumur had an opportunity of obſerving the me- 
thod of deſtroying this enemy in a very accurate and ealy 
manner, in one of his glaſs hives. The fnail had en- 
tered the hive early in the morning, and after crawling 
about for ſome time, had fixed itſelf to one of the glaſs 
ſquares by the ſame glutinous matter, by means of which 
it is frequently found fixed to old walls and trees; when 
the bees found their enemy thus fixed, they ſurrounded 
him, and in a few minutes formed a border of propolis 
round the verge of the mouth of the ſhell: this they 
continually added more and more to, till they had formed 
ſo thick a coat round it, that the ſnail could never move 
from the place again. | | 
The ſnail is eaſily able to looſen the faſtening which it 
gives itſelf to any place, becauſe this is done by means of 
a gum, which water will diflolve ; therefore the firſt 
ſhower of rain, or the moiſture which the animal is able 
to ſecrete from its own body, releaſes it in this caſe ; but 
the faſtening which the bees uſe to fix the ſhell to the 
glaſs being a reſin, this remains untouched by water, and 
mult Keep the animal fixed. in its place till death, and 
even long altetwards. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf, vol. x. p 
77, &c. | . 
Mr. 'Thorley obſerves, that he has frequently ſeen ſnails, 
within the boxes and at the back- window, moving about, 
changing their ſituation, and continuing at times for ſe- 
veral days together, but not ſo much as a ſingle bee aſ- 
ſaulting the offenſive animal, or offering the leaft reſiſt- 
ance, but, on the contrary, thunning or flying from him. 
He adds, that he has often obſerved ſnails coming out of 
the colonies, in no reſpect hurt or wounded, but in full 
health and vigour. Thorley's Enquiry, &c, p. 136. 
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: It ſeems probable, that the bees are not over- curious in | 


the choice of the matter of the propolis; but that many 
vegetable reſins indifferently ſerve for this purpoſe ; it has 
been tried, however, whether they would uſe common 
turpentine, and ſome other of the refins in uſe among us, 
by laying them before their hives ; but without ſucceſs. 
This is an experiment, however, that requires frequent 
repetition ; ſince there are many ſeaſons at which the bee 
has no occaſion for this matter, | 
The propolis is by ſome eſteemed ſovereign in diſeaſes of 
the nerves. It is alſo uſed to make holes in abſceſſes; 
and being heated on the fire, its vapour is received for in- 
veterate coughs. | 
PROPOMA, a name given by the ancients to a potion pre- 
pared of honey and wine boiled together : the propor- 
tions were four parts of wine to one of honey. 
PROPORTION, proportio, in Arithmetic, the identity or 
ſimilitude of two ratios, 

Hence quantities that have the ſame ratio between them, 
are ſaid to be propertional; e. gr. if A be to B, as C to 
D; or 8 be to 4, as 30 to 15; A, B, C, D, and 8, 4, 


30, and 15, ate ſaid to be in proportion, ot are limply 


called proportionals. 

Proportion is frequently confounded with rate; yet have 
the two, in reality, very different ideas, which ought by 
all means to be diſtinguiſhed, | RD) 
Ratio is, properly, that relation or habitude of two things, 
which determines the quantity of one from the quantity 
of avother, without the intervention of any third ; thus 


we ſay, the ratio of 5 and 10 is 2; the ratio of 12 and 


24 18 2. | 


Proportion is the ſameneſs or likeneſs of two ſuch rela- 


tions; thus the relations between 5 and Io, and 12 and 
24, being the ſame, or equal, the four terms are ſaid to 
be in proportion. Hence ratio exiſts between two num- 
bers; but proportion requires at lealt three. _ 
Proportion, in fine, is the habitude or relation of two ra- 
tios, when compared together; as RATIO is of two quan- 
tities. | 


Proportion again is frequently confounded with progreſſion. 


In effect, the two often coincide : the difference between 
them only conſiſting in this, that progreſſion is a particu- 


lar ſpecies of proportion; wherein the ſecond of the three 


terms is a mean prop5rtional between the other two, or 


has the ſame ratio to the third, which the firſt has to the 


ſecond. 
Add to this, that proportion is confined to 
but progreſſion, goes on to infinity (ſo that progreſſion is 


a ſeries or continuation of proportions) ; and that in four | 


terms, 3, 6, 12, 24, proportion is only between the two 
couples 3, and 6, and 12 and 24; but PROGRESSION 1s 
between all the four terms. 


Proportion is ſaid to be continual, when the conſequent of 


the firſt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent of the ſe- 
cond ; as, if 3 be to 6, as 6 to 12. | : 
The proportion is ſaid to be diſcrete, or interrupted, when 
the conlequent of the firſt ratio differs from the antece- 
dent of the ſecond ; as, if 3 be to 6, as 4 to 8. 
Proportion, again, is either ſaid to be arithmetical, or geo- 
metrical ; as the ratios are. 


 PRoPoORT1ON, arithmetical, is the equality of two or more 


arithmetical ratios, or the equality of difference between 
three or more ſeveral quantities. | 
Thus, 1, 2, 3, and 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, are in ar:thmetical 


proportion; becaule there 1s the ſame difference betwixt 


the numbers compared, which are 1 to 2, and 2 to 3; 
Ir 0 5 and qo too, K. | 5 
If every term have the ſame ratio to the next, as the firſt 
has to the ſecond; the terms are ſaid to be in continual 
arithmetica! proportion; as 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15. 

If the ratio between any two terms differs from that of 
any others, the terms are ſaid to be in arithmetical pro- 
portion diſcrete, or interrupted; as where 2:5::6:9, 
the ratios of 5 and 6 being different from that of 2 


and 5. 5 


A ſeries of more than four terms in arithmetical propor- 
tien, form an arithmetical PROGRESSION. | 
1. If three numbers be in arithmetical proportion, the ſum 
of the extremes is equal to double the middle term: thus, 
in 3, 7, 11; the ſum of 3 and 11 is equal to twice 7; 
VIZ. 14. | | 

Hence we have a rule for finding a mean arithmetical pro- 
portional between two given numbers; half the ſum of 


the two being the mean required : thus, half the ſum of | 


11 and 3, viz 14, is 7. , 

2. If four numbers be in arithmetical proportion, the ſum 
of the extremes is equal to the ſum of the middle terms : 
thus, in 2:3::4:5; the ſum of 5 and 2 is equal to the 
ſum of 3 and 4, viz. 7. 
Hence, four terms in arithmetical proportion are ſtill pro- 
portional, if taken inverſly, 5: 4:: 3: 23 or alternately, 


three terms, 


other two, the leſs to the leſs, &c. their difference 


arithmetical ratio of the remainder is ©, 


35 Iz are in 


thus, 2:4::3:5; or inverſly and alternately, thus 5 
14 % | | 

3. If two numbers in 4&rithmetical proportion be added to 
a duplicate ratio, i. e. double that of the reſpective bins 
added: thus, if to 3:5 be added 7:9, the ſums arc 
10:14; whoſe difference 4, is double the difference of 
3:5, or 7:9. And if to this ſum you add other two, 


the difference of the laſt ſum will be triple the ſum bf the 
firſt two, and ſo on. 


If two arithmetical propertionals be ſubtracted from two 


others in the ſame ratio, the lefs from the leſs, &:. the 
Thus, from 
Q:7 taking 5: 3, the remainders are 4, 4. 

Hence, if arithmetical propertionals be multiplied by the 
ſame number, the difference of their products will con. 
tain the firſt difference as oft as the multiplier contains 
unity: thus, 3:5, multiplied by 4, produce 12, 25 
whole difference 8 is equal to 4 times 2, the difference of 
3 and 5. Dh 

4. If two numbers in arithmetical proportion be added to 
or multiplied by other two in another ratio of the ſame 
kind, leſs by leſs, & c. the ſums are in a ratio which is 
the ſum of the ratios added or multiplied : thus 2 : 


and 329 being added, the ſums are 5: 13, whoſe dif- 


ference is 8, the ſum of 2 and 6, the difference of the 
numbers given. 3 


PROPORTION, geometrical, is the equality of two geometri- 
cal ratios, or compariſons of two couples of quantities. 


Thus 4:8::12: 24, are in geometrical proportion; the 
ratio of 4 and 8 being equal to that of 12 and 24; i. e. 
4 is contained as often in 8, as 12 is in 24. Again, 9, 
geometrica! proportion, 9 being triple of 3, as 
3 is of 1. tes Sad ont 

If, in a ſeries of terms, there be the ſame ratio between 
every two terms, that there is between the firſt and ſe- 
cond, they are ſaid to be continual geometrical propor tion- 
als; a8 152: 14:8. 5 

It any two terms have a different ratio from that of the 
firſt and ſecond, they are ſaid to be in a digundt, or jr: 
terrupted geometrical proportion; as are 2:4::3:6; 
where 2 1» to 4, as 3 to 6; but not ſo as 4 to 3. 


| A ſeries or progreſſion of more than ſour geometrical pra- 


portionals is called a geometrical! PROGRESSION. | 
1: If three quantities be in continual geometrical propor- 
tion, the product of the two extremes is equal to the 
ſquare of the middle term: thus, in 6: 12: : 12: 24, 
the product of 6 and 24 is equal to the ſquare of 12, 
VIZ. 144. Hence we have a rule, 


2. To find a mean geometrical proportional between two 


numbers, e. gr. 8 and 72, 
Multiply one of the numbers by the other, and from the 


product 576, extract the ſquare root 24 ; this will be the 
mean required. 


3. To find a fourth proportional to three given num- 
' Dern; e. gr, 3. 1, 


53 or a third proportional to two 
given numbers. 7 | | 
Multiply the ſecond 12 into the third 5, in the firſt caſe; 
and in the latter, multiply the ſecond into itſelf ; divide 


the product by the firſt 3, the quotient 20 is the fourth 


proportional fought in the one, or the third in the other. 


The ſolution of this problem is what we popularly call 
the rule of propertion, or the golden rule, or RULE of three. 
4+ If four numbers be in geometrical proportion, the pio— 
duct of the extremes is equal to the product of the two 


middle terms: thus, in 2:5::4:10, the produtt of 


10 and 2 is equal to that of 5 and 4; viz. 20. Hence, 
5. If four numbers repreſented by a: 4 ::c: d, be either 
in arithmetical, or geometrical proportion; they will allo 
be in the ſame, if taken inverlly, viz. 4: 6: a; or 
alternately, as a:c:: 6: d; or alteinately and inverſly, 
as d: bi c:. | 

6. If the two terms of a geometrical ratio be added to, or 
ſubtracted from other two in the ſame ratio, the leſs to 
or from the leſs, &c. the ſums or differences are in the 
ſame ratio: thus in 6:3:: 10:5, where the common ra— 


tio is 2, 6, added to 10, makes 16, as 3 to 5 makes 8; 


and 16:8 is in the ſame ratio as 6: 3, or 10:5. Again, 
16 be to 8 as 0 to 3, their differences 10 and 5 are 
in the {ame ratio. es | 
The reverſe of which propoſition is likewiſe true; viz. 
if to or from any two numbers be added or ſubtracted 
other two, if their ſums or differences be in the fame geo- 
metrical ratio as the firſt two, the numbers added or fuv- 
tracted are in the ſame ratio. Hence, | 

7. If the antecedents, or the confequents, of two equal 


_ geometrical ratios, 3: 6. and 12: 24, br divided by the 


Game 3; in the former caſe, the quotieuts 1 and 4 will 
have the ſame ratios to the conſequent, viz. 1:6::4: 
24; and in the latter, the antecedents wil! have the fame 
ratio to the quotients, Viz. 3: 1:: 1224 | 1 

| „t 


PRO 


8. If the antecedents or conſequents of Gmilar ratios, 
2:6, and 3:9, be multiplied by the ſame quantity 6; 
in the former caſe the facta 12 and 18 have the fame 
ratio to the conſequents, viz. 12:6::18:9; and in 
the latter the antecedents have the ſame ratio to the pro- 
ducts, viz. 2: 36 :: 3: 54. a 

9. If in a geometrical proportion 3: 6:: 12: 24, the an- 
tecedents be multiplied or divided by the ſame number 2. 
and the conſequents be multiplied or divided by the ſame 
number 3; in the former caſe, the facta, in the latter, 
the quotients, will be the ſame proportion, viz. 6:18 
2% %% and 1:3: 1112. 1 

10. If in a proportion 4: 2:: 10: 5, the antecedent of 
the firſt ratio to be its conſequent, as the antecedent of the 
ſecond to its conſequent; then by compolition, as the 
ſum of the antecedent and conſequent of the firſt ratio is 
to the antecedent or conſequent of the firſt, ſo is the ſum 
of the antecedent and conſequent of the ſecond to the an- 
tecedent or conſequent of the ſecond; viz, 6: 2: : 15: 5, 
.0r-0::4 53.15 2 10, 1 8 

11. If in a proportion 6: 4 :: 15: 10, as the antecedent 
of the firſt ratio is to its conſequent; ſo is the antecedent 
of the other to its conſequent; then, by diviſion, as the 


* 


difference of the terms of the firſt ratio is to its antece- 


product by the number remaining after the middle or ſe- 


„0 
i Po tA | 


— 


f 


cond is ſubtracted from double the firſt; the quotient is 
a third harmonical proportional: thus ſuppoſing the num- 
bers 9, 12, 16, a fourth will be found by the rule to 
be 24. ! n | 
5. If there be four numbers diſpoſed in order, whereof 
one extreme and the two middle terms are in arithme— 
cal proportion: and the fame middle terms with the other 
extreme, are in harmonical proportion, the four' are in 
geometrical proportion: as here, 2:3::4:6, which are 
geometrical z whereof 2, 3, 4, are arithmetical, and 
3, 4, 6 harmonical. | 29 

0. If betwixt any two numbers you put an.ari:hmetical 
mean, and alſo an harmonical one, the fourth will be in 
geometrical proportion: thus, betwixt 2 and 6, an arith- 


1 


metical mean is 4, and an harmonical one 3; and the 


four 2:3:: 4:6, are geometrical, 

We have this notable difference between the three kinds 
of proportion; that from any given number we can raiſe 
a continued arithmetical ſeries increaſing in infinitum, but 


not decreaſing ; the harmonical is decreaiable in infinitum 


but not increaſable; the geometrical is both. 


PRO PORTIO&N, contra-harmonical. See Cod TRA-HARMo- 


NICAL. | 


dent or conſequent, ſo is the difference of the terms of | PRoPORTI1ON, extreme and mean. See EXTREME. 
the ſecond ratio to its antecedent or conſequent, viz. | PROPORTION, inordinate. See INO0RDINATE, 
3:4::5 3 105.07. 2403151. 18. FEE "ROPOR TION, reciprocal. See RECIPROCAL. ' 
12. If in a proportion 4:2::6:3, as the antecedent of | PROPORTION of equality. See EQUALITY. 
the firſt ratio is to its conſequent, ſo is the antecedent of | PRopPORTION, compoſition of. Sce COMPOSITION. 
the ſecond 15 to its conſequent; and as the conſequent of PROPORT ION, rule of. Sce RULE. 5 5 
| the firſt is to another number 8, ſo is the conſequent of | PROPORTION, terms of. See TERM. | 
the ſecond to another number 12; viz. 2:8::3:123 | PROPORTION is alſo uſed for the relation between unequal 


then will the antecedent of the firſt be to 8, as the ante- 
cedent of the ſecond to 12, viz. 4:8::6: 12. 

13. If in a proportion 8: 4: : 12:6, as the antecedent 
of the firſt ratio is to its conſequent, fo is the antecedent 
of the ſecond to its conſequent ; and as the conſequent of 
the firſt is to another number 16, ſo is another number 
3 to the antecedent of the ſecond, viz. 4:160::3:12; 
then will the antecedent of the firſt be to 16, as 3 to the 
conſequent of the ſecond, viz. 8:16::3: 6. | 

14. Suppoſe any four proportional quantities; viz. 3:6 


2:12:24; and any other four proportional quantities, 


1:3::9:27; if you multiply the ſeveral terms of the 
latter into thoſe of the former, the produQts will likewiſe 
be proportional, viz. 3: 18:: 108; 648. + 
I5. If there be ſeveral quantities continually proportional, 
A, B, C, D, &c. the firſt A is to the third C, in a du- 
plicate ratio; to the fourth D, in a triplicate ratio, &c. 
of the firſt A to the ſecond B. | 
16. If there be three numbers in continual proportion, the 
difference of the firſt and ſecond will be a mean propor- 
tional between the difference of the firſt and ſecond term, 
and the difference of the ſecond and third, and the firſt 
term. 

 PROPORT1ON, harmonical or muſical, is a third kind of pro- 
portion formed out of the other two, thus of three num» 


bers, if the firſt be to the third as the difference of the | _ 


firſt and ſecond to the difference of the ſecond and third ; 
the three numbers are in harmonzical proportion. 
Thus 2, 3, 6 are harmonical, becauſe 2:6::1:3. 80 
alſo four numbers are harmonical, when the firſt is to 
the fourth as the difference of the firſt and ſecond to the 
difference of the third and fourth. | 
Thus 24, 16, 12, 9, are harmonical, becauſe 24:9 
: 8: 3. By continuing the proportional terms in the firſt 
caſe, there ariſes an harmonical progreſſion, or ſeries. 
1. If three or four numbers in harmonical proportion be 
multiplied or divided by the ſame number; the products 
or quotients, will alſo be in harmonical proportion : thus, 
if 6, 8, 12, which are harmonical, be divided by 2, the 
quotient 3, 4, ©, are alſo harmonical ; and reciprocally 
their products by 2, viz. 6, 8, 12. | 
2. To find an harmonical mean between two numbers 
given : divide double the product of the two numbers by 
their ſum, the quotient is the mean required ; thus ſup- 
ole 3 and 6 the extremes, the product of theſe is 18, 
which doubled, gives 36; this divided by g (the fum of 


3 and 6) gives the quotient 4. Whence 3, 4, 6 are har- 


monical. | ; | 
3. To find a third harmonica! proportional to two numbers 


* 


iven. | 
Call one of them the firſt term, and the other the ſe- 


' cond; multiply them together, and divide the product 
by the e deR after the ſeoond is ſubtracted 
from double the firſt : the quotient is a third harmonical 
proportional: thus, ſuppoſe the given terms 3, 4, their 
product 12 divided by 2 (the remainder after 4 is taken 
from 6, the double of the firſt), the quotient is 6, the 
harmonical third ſought. | 
4+ To find a fourth harmonica! proportional to three terms 
given: multiply the firlt into the third, and divide the 


things of the ſame kind, whereby their ſeveral parts cor— 


reſpond to each other with an equal augmentation, or 


diminution. | | 
Thus, in reducing a figure into little, or enlarging it, 
care is taken to obſetve an equal diminution, or enlarges 


ment, through all its parts; fo that if one line, e. gr. 


be contracted by one third of its length, all the reſt ſhall 
be contracted in the fame proportion. 


The making of reduQtions of this kind is the great uſe of 
the proportional compalles. | | 


PROPORTION, in Law. Sce PRORATA, and ONERANDA. 
ProPoRTION, in Architecture, denotes the juſt magnitude 


of the members of each part of a building, and the re- 
lation of the ſeveral parts to the whole; e. gr. of the di- 
mentions of a column, &. with regard to the ordon- 
nance of the whole building. | 
One of the greateſt differences among architects, M. 
Perrault obſerves, is in the proportions of the heights of 
entablatures with reſpect to the thickneſs of the columns, 
to which they are always to be accommodated, See Ex- 
TABLATURE. 151 | | | 

In effect there is ſcarce any work, either of the ancients 


or moderns, wherein this proportion is not different ; 


ſome entablatures are even nearly twice as high as others ; 
yet it is certain, this proportion ought of all others to be 


moſt regulated: none being of greater importance, 29 


there is none wherein a defect is ſooner ſpied, nor any 
wherein it is more ſhocking, | 


PROPORTION is likewiſe vaderitood of the magnitudes of 


the members of architectute, ſtatues, or the like, with 
regard to the diſtance whence they are to be viewed; 

'The molt celebrated architects are much divided ia theic 
opinions on this ſubject; ſome will have it, that the 
parts ought to be enlarged in proportion to their elevation; 


and others that they ought to remain in their natural di- 


menſions. See STATUE. 


PRO OR TION, in Painting, is the juſt magnitude of the 


ſeveral members of a figure, a groupe, &c. with regard 
to one another, to the whole figure, the groupe, and the 
entire piece. | 

Proportion makes one of the moſt important articles in 
the art of painting, the principal ſubject it is employed 
in being the human body : for which reaſon, the curious 
in that art will not be difpleated with the following 
ſcheme of the rules and laws thereof. : 


By the way let it be obſerved, 1. That to meaſure and 


ſet off proportions, they either divide the module into 
twelve parts, and ſubdivide each of thefe into four; or 
elſe they divide the face into three lengths of the noſe, 
ſubdividing each length into twelve : or laſtly, divide the 
whole face into three, and ſubdivide each of thoſe into 
four; which laſt method is what we ſhall here follow. 
2. That the multiplicity of little meaſutes is to be ſtu- 
diouſly avoided, becauſe they confound, and becauſe they 
require great ſkill in oſteology to hit jultly. 

3. That in meaſuring there be a regard had to the re- 
lievo or juttings out of ſigures. 


PROPOR TION, rules of, in painting. In the proportions of 


a human figure, regard is had to the age, /ex, aud qua- 
lity. See FACE, | 
As 
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As to age; we confider the ſtages thereof, infancy, youth, 
and manhood. For the firſt, at three years gf age, we 
count five lengths of the face from top to toe viz. from 
the tip of the head to the bottom of the belly, three; 
thence to the foot, two; breadth about the ſhoulders, 


one face, one eighth; and in the place of the hips, one 
face. 


At four years, the height is fix faces 4 ; viz. from the | 


top of the head to the bottom of the belly, three faces 33 
thence to the ſole of the foot, three faces; the breadth 
—_ the ſhoulders, one face 3; about the haunches, one 
ace 3. | | | : 
At fve years, the height of ſix faces 4, J abated, the lower 
being ſhorter. 
In youth, at twelve years, we have two proportions; the 
one from nature, which gives nine faces for the height; 
for the breadth about the ſhoulders, two faces; about the 
haunches, one face 3; the other from the antique ſtatues 
as that of Laocoon, &c. which gives the height, ten faces 
Z ; the breadth from one ſhoulder to another, one face 3; 
at the haunches 15; at the place of the muſcle called 
waſius externus, 2; at the thigh 1; the knee, 3 and 2, 2 
ſubdiviſion ; and at the ancles 4. * | 
In the ſtate of manhood, when the proportions are ar- 
rived at perfection, we reckon the height ten faces; the 
firſt, from the top of the head to the noſtril; the ſecond, 
to the hole in the neck between the clavicles ; the third, 
to the pit of the ſtomach, called cartilage enſiformis; the 
fourth, to the navel ; the fifth, to the pyramidal muſcles ; 
thence to the knee, 23; and as much to the ſole of the 
foot. The extent of the arms is the ſame with the height; 
viz. from the tip of the long finger to the joint of the 
wriſt, one face; thence to the elbow, 13; thence to the 
juncture of the ſhoulders, 14; thence to the hole in the 
neck, 11; in all, five heads: which, with the five of the 
bother arm, gives ten; the thickneſs of the arms to be ad- 
juſted by the quality or character. | | 


As to the breadth of the figure ſeen frontwiſe, the width 


of the ſhoulders acroſs the deltoides is 2 faces 4 ; breadth | 


of the peCtoral muſcle, to the junCture of the arm, 2. 
About the haunches, where the obliqui externi are, 1 5, 
and the ſubdiviſions. The thighs, at the biggeſt place, 1. 
The knee, +, three ſubdiviſions . The leg, at the 
thickeſt, 3, and one ſubdivibon. The extreme of the 
ankle, 4, one ſubdiviſion F. The feet, 43, and one half | 
a ſubdiviſion, Their length, 1 face 4, one ſubdiviſion. 
Others, meaſuring by the length of the whole head, make 
only eight heads in height and breadth, thus; the head, 


to the navel, one; thence to the yard, one; thence to 
the middle of the thigh, one ; thence to the lower part 
of the knee, one; thence to the ſmall of the leg, one; 
thence to the bottom of the foot, one. | 


The breadth thus: from the end of the long finger to the | 


wriſt, cne; thence to the bend of the arm, one; thence 
to the bottom of the ſhoulder, one; thence over to the 
other ſhoulder, two; thence to the end of the other long 
finger, three. | 5 
Jo theſe general proportions may be added others, which 
uſually obtain; as, that the hand is to be of the length 
of the face, the thumb the length of the noſe; and the 
great toe the ſame; the two nipples, and the hole in 
the neck, make a juſt equilateral triangle; the ſpace be- | 
tween the eye is the breadth of an eye; the breadth of | 
the ibigh, at the thickeſt, is double that of the thickeſt 
part of the leg, and treble that of the ſmalleſt : from the 
top of the head to the noſe, the ſame as from the top of 
the noſe to the chin. The diſtance from the chin to the 
throat-pit, is the breadth of the throat; the diſtance of 


the centre of the eye to the eyebrow, the ſame as the | 


prominence of the noſtrils, and the ſpace between them 
and the upper lip; the length of the ſore - finger the ſame 
as the ſpace thence to thewriſt ; the ſpace from the tip of 
the foretinger to the wriſt, the length of the face. 
For the /e; the proportions of man and woman differ in 
height, in that the woman has a longer neck ; the parts 
at the breaſts, and the lower parts of the belly, bigger by 
half a part; which makes the ſpace from the breaſt to the 
navel leſs by one part ; and the thigh ſhorter by a third 
arte 45: pom | | 
* to breadth, a woman hath her breaſts and ſhoulders 
narrower, and her haunches larger; and thighs, at the 
place of their articulation, larger; arms and legs thicker, 
feet ſtraighter ; and becauſe women are more fat and 
flethy, their mulcles are leſs ſeen, and therefore the con- 
tours are more ſmooth and even. 
Young maids have little heads, long necks, low or down 
ſhoulders, lender bodies, haunches big, legs and thighs 
long, feet little, 


Young men have the neck thicker than women, the | 


thoulders and breaſts larger, the belly and baunches nar- 
rower, legs and thighs flenderer, and feet larger, 


As to'the quality of ſubjects, we are either to follow fim. 
ple nature, or fine and agreeable nature, or to BE na- 
ture, or execed it. In following /imp/e nature, in common 
and country ſubjeQs, men of dull wit, and a miſt tem. 
perament, are io be of a heavier and rougher proprio 
the muſcles appearing but little diſtinguiſhed, the head 
big, neck ſhort, ſhoulders high, ſtomach little, knees 
and thighs thick, and feet large. = 7 
In nature, as fine and agreeable, for ſerious hiſtories, c 
the figures of the heroes to be well ſhaped, the baunches 
high and upright, the joints well knit, little, and compact 
and free from fleſh and fat. N 
Military men are to have their head little, neck thick and 
nervous, ſhoulders large and high, body and paps ele vat- 

ec, haunches and belly little, thighs muſcular, Principal 
muſcles raiſed up and knit together at the heads ; the 
legs ſmooth, feet ſlender, ſoles hollow. | 

Nature is ſometimes to be elected i. e. made up of parts 

from various good originals, to form extraordinary and 
perfect figures for great and heroic ſubjects; as in Ro. 
man hiſtories 3 giving, thus, a character of force ſuffi- 
cient to execute actions agreeable to the deſcription the 
poets, &c. make, | 4 
Laſtly, ſometimes nature is to be exceeded, as in repreſen. 
tations of fabulous deitics, of heroes and giants: in theſe 
the great pieces, which ſerve to form the body, are to be 
ſet out in meaſures agreeable to the height; only diver- 
ſifying them by the bigneſs. | _ 

In the rule of proportions, it is to be obſerved, that there 

is a difference in the contours of ſome parts, when put 

in different poſtures: thus, when the arm is bent, it is 
larger than when ſtraight; and the ſame is true of the 

foot and knee, as is ſhewn by Leonardo da Vinci, 

PROPORTION, rule of, in Arithmetic, a rule whereby we 

find a fourth proportional to three numbers given. 

This is popularly called the golden rule, and ſometimes the 

RULE of three. | | 


PROPORTION, compaſs of, a name by which the French, 
and after them ſome Engliſh authors, call the ſecter. Sce 
its conſtruction and uſe under the article SECTOR. | 
PROPOR I TIONAL, relating to proportion. Thus we ſay 
proportional compatſſes, parts, ſcales, ſpirals, &c. See Com. 
PASSES, &c. N . 
ProPORTIONALS, in Geometry, are quantities, either linear 
or numeral, which bear the ſame ratio, or relation to each 
other. N | „ TS 
Thus, if 3, 6, 12, be proportionals, then will 2: 0::6:12. 


To find a fourth PROPOR TIONAL to three given lines, A B, 
one; thence to the bottom of the breaſts, one: thence | 


AC, and B D (Tab. IN. Geom. Hg. 73.) draw an angle 
FAG at pleaſure; from A ſet off the firſt of the lines 
to B; from A, the ſecond, to C; and from B, to D, 
the third; draw BC; and in D make an angle equal to 
ABC; then is CE the fourth proportional ſought ; and 
AB:AC::BD:CE. | | | 

If a third proportional be required to two given lines, AB 
and AC; make BD equal wAC; i. e. let AC be re- 
peated twice: then AB: AC:: AC: CE. | 

To find a mean proportional between two given lines, A Band 

B E, fig. 74.) join the two given lines into one continued 
right line, and biſct in C. From C, with the interval 
of AC, deſcribe à ſemicircle ADE; and from B erect 

a perpendicular BD; this is the mean preportional ſought ; 
and AB: B D:: BD: BE. 

The geometricians have been theſe two thouſand years in 
| ſearch of a method for finding two mean proportionals. 
The ancients performed it mechanically, by the meſolabe 
deſcribed by Eutochius; and many of them attempted to 
give the demonſtration ; ſome by the ſolid loci, as Me- 
nechmus; others by the plain loci, as Nicomedes, Dio- 
cles, and, in our times, Vieta; and others by implicit 

- motions, as Plato, Archytas, Pappus, and Sporus; others 
tentatively, by the deſcription of circles, as Hero and 
Apollonius, &c. but all in vain. Sce DUPLICATION cf 
a Cube. 5 5 

To find a mean proportional between two numbers : half the 
ſum of the two given numbers is an arithmetical mean 
proportional, and the ſquare root of the product a geome- 
trical mean proportional. Hee PROPORTION arithmetical 
and geometrical, _ ET We | | 

To find a mean harmonical proportional. See PROPORTION 
harmonical. | 

PROPORTION ALS, in Grammar. See NUMEPALS, 

PROPORTIONAL compaſſes, an inſtrument for the ready 
drawing of lines and figures in any given ratio to other 
lines or figures. See their conſtruction and uſe under 
the article Coup Ass Es. | 

PROPORTIONAL part, See PART, 

PRUPORTIONAL /cales, called alto /oparithmical ſcales, are 
the artificial numbers or logarithms, placed on lines, tor 
the eaſe and advantage of multiplying, dividing, &c. by 
means of compaſſet, or of {liding rules. 


They are, in effect, only ſo many lines of numbers, 28 
| "ney 


p RG 


they are called by Gunter, but made ſingle, double, triple, 
or quadruple ; beyond which they ſeldom go. Sce Gux- 
TER's ſcale, SCALE, &c. OF, 
ROPOR TIONAL /þirals., See SPIRAL. | 
PROPORTIONALITY, a term uſed by Gregory de St. 
Vincent, ſor the proportion that is between the expo- 
nents of four ratios. | 
PROPORTUM, or PurPorr, in our Law Books, the in- 
tention or meaning of any thing. Secundum proportum 
dicti chirographt inter eos confetti, | 
PROPOSITION, PRoPos1T10, in Logic, part of an argu- 
ment, wherein ſome quality, either negative or poſitive, 
is attributed to a ſubject. 
Chauvin defines propo/ition, a complete, conſiſtent ſen- 
tence, indicating or expreſſing ſomething either true or 
falſe, without ambiguity : as, Xantippe is a bad wife. If 
an aſs fly, he muſt have wings. | 
Others, more philoſophically, define propoſition, a ſpeech, 
uttered or produced, to ſignify ſome judgment of the 
mind, Or again, a propo/ition may be defined, a ſentence 
wherein two or more ideas or terms are joined and dil- 
joined by one aflirmation or negation, 


A propoſition conſiſts of two terms; the one, that whereof 


we athrm or deny, called the /ubjef; the other, the 
thing affirmed or denied, called the attribute or predicate. 


Theſe two are either joined, or ſeparated, by the inter- 


vention of {ome copula or disjunctive. DE 

Thus in the propoſition, God 15 juſt ;, the ſubject, God, is 
joined with the attribute, fu, by the verb ſubſtantive, 15. 
The ichoolmen call the two terms the matter, and the 
copula the form, of the propoſition. 

Now, as terms may be either ſingular, or common and 
univerſal, if the ſubject of a propoſilion be a common 


term, taken in all its extent, the propo/ition is called uni- 


wverſal : as, every atheiſt is blind, 


This is called a diviſion according to the ſubje@, or a di- 


viſion ariſing from the quantity. 


If the common term be only taken in an indeterminate. 


part of its extent, the propo/zt:on is called particular : as, 
ſome atheiſts are wicked. 1 
If the ſubjeCt of the propgſition be ſingular, the propoſition 
is called /ingular : as George is king of England. | 
If no note, either of univerſality or particularity be pre- 
fixed to a ſubject, in its own nature general, the propo- 
fitioris indefinite: as, angels are noble creatures. 
Theſe propoſitions which have only one ſubject, and one 
predicate, are called fng/e. And theſe are again either 

ſimple or complex : a purely /imple propgſition is that whoſe 
ſubject and predicate are made up of ſingle terms, but if 
either or both be made up of complex terms, the prope/:- 
tions are called COMPLEX». Thoſe that have ſeveral ſub- 
jects or predicates, are called compound: each propo/ttion 
of this kind contains in it two or more propoſitions, which 
are either plainly expreſſed, or concealed and implied. 
The former fort are diſtinguiſhed into fix kinds, viz. co- 
PULATIVE, DISJUNCTIVE, CONDITIONAL, cauſal, 
where two propgſitions are joined by cauſal particles, RE- 
LATIVE, and DISCRETIVE. The latter fort compre- 
hend EXCLUSIVES, EXCEPTIVES, comparatives, as, pain 
rs the greateſt affliftion, inceptives, and defatives, which re- 
late to the beginning or ending of any thing, ana conti- 

nuati ves, as Rome remains to this day. 


Some writers add under this claſs of propo/itzons, another 


di viſion of them into direct and indirect. 

PRO OSITION, direct, is that wherein a higher or more ge- 
neral thing is predicated of a lower and more particular: 
as, Man is an animal, | | 
Others will have it, that wherein the ſubject ſtands as a 
matter receiving, and the predicate as a form received : 
as, Peter is learned. | | 


PROPOSITION, indirect, according to ſome, is that wherein 


an inſerior is predicated of an higher: as an animal is man. 
According to others, it is that wherein the ſubject ſtands 


as the form, and the predicate as the matter : as, every 


rational is mau. EL 
| Propo/itions conſidered with regard to their form or copula, 
or according to their quality, are divided into affzrmat:ve 
and negative. | 
An affirmative PROPOSITION is when the idea of the pre- 
dicate is ſuppoſed to agree to the idea of the ſubject, and 
is joined to it by the word 7s or arc, as, God is a ſpirit. 
A negative PROPOSITION is when the predicate is not 
ſuppoſed to agree with the ſubject, and is disjoined from 
it by the particles is not, are not, & c. as Man is not in- 
nocent. | 
There is another diviſion of propo/itions among ſcholaſtic 
writers into pure and modal; which may be called a di- 
viſion according to the predicate. : 
PRoPOSITIONS are ſaid to be pure, when they imply or 
involve nothing beſides their matter and form, or when 
they merely expreſs that the predicate is connected with 
the ſubject ; as, man is rational. 


Vol. III. Nꝰ 287. 
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PROPOSITION, medal, is that which, beſide the pure mat- 

ter and form, involves ſome mede, or manner of con- 
nection between the predicate and the ſubject: as, it 7s 
neceſſary man be rational. „ 1 
Hence ſuch a propoſition is ſaid to conſiſt of a mode and 
a diction; the mode denotes ſome circumſtance which 
affects the propoſition ; as, it is neceſſary : the dictio n is 
the reſt of the propo/ition, that man be rational. 
There are four of thefe modes very famous viz. neceſſary, 
poſſible, impoſſible, and contingent. Others produce other 
modes; as true, falſe, certain, uncertain, probable, & c. 
To modal propgſitions, ſome philoſophers refer excluſive, 
exceptive, and reſ{riclive propoſitions ; all which are de- 
noted by a common name, exponibie propy/itions, becauſe 
requiring ſome explanation to make them clearly under- 
ſtood. | | 
Prepoſitions, according to their ſenſe or ſegniſication, are 
diſtributed into true and falſe. | 
A true PROFOSITLON repreſents things as they are in 
themſelves, or joins thoſe ideas and terms together whoſe 
objects are joined and agree; or disjoins thoſe ideas and 
terms, whoſe objects dilagree or are disjoined ; as, every 
bird has wings, a brute is not immortal, 
A_ falſe Px OPs IT ION is that which repreſents things 


* 


ot terms whoſe objects diſagree, or disjoins thoſe whoſe 
objects agree; as, birds have no wings, brutes are im- 
mortal. | | | 
Propsjitions according to their different degrees of evidence 
ace diſtinguiſhed into certain and dubious. 
A certain PROPOS1T1ON is that where the EVIDENCE 
of the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas is fo ſtrong 
and plain, that we cannot withhold nor delay our affent 
which aſſent is diſtinguiſhed by the name of KNOW“ 
LEDGE. Sce CERTITUDE, _ . 
A dubious or uncertain PROPOSIT1ON is where there is 
any obſcurity upon the agreement or diſagreement of the 
ideas, ſo that the mind does not clearly perceive it, and 
is not compelled to aſſent or diſſent; ſuch uncertain pro- 
poſitions are called 0P1NIONs. Sce on this ſubject Watt's 
excellent Introduction to Logic, part ii. chap. 1, and 2. 
A ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three propoſitions, major, minor, 
and concluſion. An enthymeme, of two. | 
The ſchoolmen make ſeveral other ſpecies and diviſions 
of propoſitions, as, a PEST | 2 
PRO POSITION de primo adjacente, where the ſubject and 
predicate are both included under the verb: ſuch are, 
vent, vidi, vici.. | | 
PROPOSHTION de ſecundo adjacente is, where either the 
ſubject or predicate is included in the verb; as, I love, 
or, { write. 


and predicate are expreſs, and ftand diſtinct from the 

verb: as, the king is juſt | 

This propo/tion 1s the rule or ſtandard of all the other; 
ſo that whatever propgſition can be reduced therein, is le- 

gitimate; and what cannot, is not. 


the adjectives. | 

PROPOSITIONS, conver/i5n, oppoſition, and reduction of. 

See CONVERSION, &c. | | | 

PROPOSITION, in Mathematics, is either ſome truth ad- 
vanced and ſhewn to be ſuch by demonſtration ; or ſome 
operation propoſed, and its ſolution ſhewn, 
If the propo/ition be deduced from ſeveral theoretical de- 
finitions compared together, as this: a parallelogram is 
double of a triangle, ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and of 
the ſame altitude ; it is called a theorem. PS 
If it be deduced from a praxis or ſeries of operations, it 


is called a problem ; as to find a third proportional to two 
given quantities. 


theorem; viz, that which ſhews what agrees to ſuch a 
thing under ſuch conditions, and what not: in which 
ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from the demonſtration, which 
ſhews the reaſon why the underſtanding conceives that 
to agree to it. 4 ; 
Again, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the prope/ition is only a member 
of a problem, viz. that which thews what is required to 
be done; in which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
ſolution, which rehearſes the ſeveral things to be done 
in order to effect what is required; and from the demon- 
tration, which proves, that by doing the things injoined 
in the ſolution, the thing required in the propoſttion is 
truly done. 

PRoPoSITION, in Poetry, denotes the firſt part of an 
epic poem, wherein the author propoſes, or lays down, 
briefly and in general, what he has to ſay in the courſe of 
his work. | | 
The prope/ition, F. Boſſu obſerves, is to contain "the bare 
matter of the poem, i. e. the action, and the perſons 
that ate to execute it, both human and divine. 
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otherwiſe than they are in themſelves, or joins thoſe ideas 


PROPOSITION de tertio adjacente ie, where both the ſubject. 


ProPOSIT1ONS, contradiftory, contrary, reduplicative, See 


Indeed, in ſtrictneſs, the prope/ition is only part "of a. 
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This is what we have both in the Iliad, the Odyfley, and 
the Eneid. The action propoſed in the Iliad, is the 
wrath of Achilles; that of the Odyſſey, the return of 
Ulyſſes; and that of the ZEneid, the tranſlation of the 
Trojan empire into Italy. - 

The ſame author obſerves, that the divine perſons are 
named in all three propoſitions. Homer, e. gr. declares, 
that what happens in the Iliad, is by the will of Jupiter; 
and that Apollo was the cauſe of the quarrel between 
Agamemnon and Achilles: the ſame poet ſays, it was 
Apollo prevented the return of Ulyſſes's companions 3 
and Virgil mentions the Deſtinies, the will of the gods, 
and the anger of Juno. But they all three dwell chiefly 
on the perſon of che hero, as if he were the matter of the 
poem, 


Yet there is ſome difference, in this reſpect, in the three: 


poems; in that Achilles is named in the Iliad; but Ulyſſes 
and nens are not: they are only pointed at, and that 
in ſuch general terms, as if it were ſuppoſed they were 
known before. | | 5 
This practice ſeems to fall in with the firſt intention of the 
poet; who is to feign an action without names, and who, 
as Ariſtotle ſays, does not relate the action of Achilles, 


nor Ulyſſes, nor Æneas, nor any particular perſon, but 


of an univerſal, general, and allegorical perſon. 


Add to this, that the character which the poet is to give 


his hero, and his whole work, is expreſſed in the propo- 
fition, boch by Homer and Virgil. 0 3 
The whole lliad is anger and violence: it is Achilles's 
character, and it is what the poem commences with: 


Muri debe. The Odyfley preſents us in the firſt verſe 


with the prudence, diſſimulation, and addreſs, which 
make the character of Ulyſſes, and the buſineſs of the 
poem: Area rowrgonoy. And we fee the piety and 
mildneſs of ZEneas in the beginning of the Latin poem: 
Inſignem pietate virum. _ N 5 
As to the manner of the propoſition, Horace contents him- 
ſelf to preſcribe modeſty and ſimplicity ; not to promiſe 
much, nor raiſe great expectations in the reader. Do 
not begin, ſays he, /ike that wretched poet, who ſet out with, 


Fortunam Priami cantabo, & nobile bellum. How much | 


better is that cf Homer, Dic mihi, muſa, virum ! &c. 
He does not ſpend all his fire at ance, and leave nothing but 


note: frem this feeble beginning, you ſhall ſoon ſee him riſe 
: Antiphates, Scylla, Charybdis, and Poly-. 


to the wonders 5f 
Pheme. 8 


The ſame modeſty we find in the propoſition of the MAneid: 


if that of the Iliad be a little more furious, it is, perhaps, 


in conformity to the character of the poem, which is a 


feries of violences and extravagances. 
Add, that if the poet be to ſpeak 
hero, much more is he to do ſo of himſelf : thus Virgil 
only ſays, 1 /ing the action of Aineas, Homer begs his 
Muſe to /ay, or to ing. 
from theie examples ? 


| | Audaci promere cantu : 
Mens congeſia jubet; greſſus removete, profant : 
Fam furor humanos noſtro de peetore ſenſus 
Expulit, & totum ſpirant præcordia Phebum. 


A ſhort poem, e. g. an ode, &c. wherein the violent | 


ſtrain could be purſued to the end, might admit of ſuch 
a pompous beginning. Thus we find Horace begin an 
ode much after the manner of Claudian : | 
Odi profanum vulgus, & arccs —— 
— Carmina non prius 
Audita Muſarum ſacerdos 
Virginibus pueriſque canto, | 
But the length of an epic poem quite excludes all pom- 
pous propo/itions, | 
There is ſcarce any 
tion liable to, but there is an inſtance of it in the propoſition 


of Statius's Achilleid : he bids bis Muſe rehear/e the deeds | 
/ the magnanimous ſon of Aachus, who was formidable | 


even to the Thunderer. He adds, That he has worthily 


diſcharged a former undertaking z and that Thebes eſleems 
kim a Tr Amphion, 


Magnanimum Macidem, formidatamque Tonanti 
Progeniem, & patrio veuitam ſuccedere cœlo, 
Diva, refer. 

Tu modo, fi veteres digns deplevimus hauſiu, 
Da fontes mihi, Phebe, novos, &c. 


PRopostriox, in Rhetoric, is that part of a juſt and re- 
gular diſcourſe,” in which the ſpeaker lays down or pro- 


poſes the ſubject upon which be deſigns to treat, in a di- | P 


flint and expreſs manner. This firſt employs his 
thoughts, thouph it uſually follows both the iINTRODUC- 
TION and NAKRATION in the order of the diſcourſe, 
As the propeſition is the baſis of his Whole deſign, it is ne- 
cellary, in the firlt place, that this be duly weighed, and 


with modeſty of his | 


How far does Claudian ſwerve | 
| c PROPRE TOR, Or PROPRAH TOR, 2 Roman magiſtrate, 


| PROPRIETARY governments in America. 


fault we have yet obſerved a propo/i- | 


| 


repreſented to his mind in all the different views, in whick 
he can place it; that he well conſiders the natute of ; + 
the ſeveral parts of which it conſiſts, and the paticular 
force of each patt, By this means he wili be the bettet 
enabled to offer ſuch atguments, as may be proper, in 
its defence, and to refute any objections, which may be 
brought againll it. 
Orators ufe ſeveral methods of laying down the ſubject 
of their diſcourfes. Sometimes tliey do it iu one general 
pr 9poſition. We have an inſtance of this in Cicero's ſpeech 
to the ſenate, the day after Ceſar was Killed, as it is given 
us by Dion Caſſius, lib. xliv. p. 250. ed. Leunclav. in 
which his deſign was to perſuade them to peace and una. 
nimity. This, Tays he, being the fate of bur affairs, I 
think it neceſſary that we lay afide all the diſcord and enmity, 
which have been among us, and return again to our former 
peace and agreement. And then he proceeds to offer his 
reaſons for this advice, 
At other times, in order to give a clearer and more di- 
ſtinct view of their diſcourſe, they ſubjoin to the propoſe 
tion, the general heads of argument, by which they endea- 
vour to ſupport it. This method Cicero uſes in his ſe- 
venth Philippic, cap. 3. where he ſays: 1, who have al-_ 
ways commended and advijed to peace, am againſt a peace 
with Mark Antony. But why am I averſe to peace? Be- 
cauſe it is baſe, becauſe it is dangereus, and becauſe it is im- 
prafticable; and I beſeech you to hear me with your uſual can- 
dour, while I make out theſe things. See PARkTtT1ON. 
But ſome orattons, eſpecially of the demonſtrative kind, 
do not require any particular propc/ition, being little more 
than a continued narrative or illuſtration of the ſubjeR : 
of this ſort is that of Cicero, in which he returns thanks 
to Cæſar, in the name of the ſenate, for pardoning Mar- 
cellus; and his invective againſt Piſo: as likewiſe Pliny's 
panegytic in praiſe of the emperor Trajan. Not but that 
ſuch diſcourſes ate diſpoſed in a regular order, and under 
proper heads, though they are not laid down at firſt in 
diſtinCt propoſitions. | 
Quintilian, Inſt. Orat. lib. iv. cap. 5. obſerves, that ora- 
tors ſometimes avoid laying down any direct propo/ttion, 
when the chief thing they have ih view may be difagtee- 
able to thoſe whom they addreſs; for which reaſon they 
take them off fiom attending to it, till they have firit 
prepared them for it, by offering ſomething elſe, which, 
vw hen proved, the other may with lets diiliculty be ad- 
mitted, Cicero makes uſe of this art in his defence of 
Ligarius. Ward's Or. vol. i. lect. 14. | 
PROPREFECT, propræfedtus, among the Romans, the 
prefect's licutenant; or an officer whom the prefect of 
the pretorium commiſſioned to do any part ot his duty 
in his place. | | 5 
In Gruter, p. ccelxx. the third inſcription mentions 


pr oprefeets of the pretorium under Gratian, in the city 
of Rome, and the neighbouring parts. | 


who, having diſcharged the office of pretor at home, was 
ſent into a province to command there with his ſormec 
pretorial authority. | | 
PROPRETUR was alſo an appellation given to thoſe, who, 
without having been pretors at Rome, were ſcut extraor- 
dinarily into the provinces, to adminiſter juſtice with the 
authority of pretors, 
PROPRETOR is alſo a denomination given by ſome to thoſe 
ſent by the emperors into the provinces, which, upon 
partition in Auguſtus's time, fell to their lot: as the name 


proconſul was given to thoſe ſent into the provinces that 
fell to the people's ſhare, | | | 
See the ace 
count of CHARTER Governments. 


PROPRIETARY monks, were ſuch as had reſerved goods and 


effects to themſelves, notwithſtanding their formal re- 

nunciation of all at the time of their profeſſion. 

They are frequently mentioned in the Monaſt. Anglic. 

&c. and were to be very ſeverely dealt with; to be excom- 

municated, deprived of burial, &c. Monachi propricta- 
ri excommuntcentur ab abbatibus : &, fi n morte proprie- 


tarius znventus fuerit, eccleſaſtica careat ſepultura, & e. 
Addit. ad Matt. Par. 


PROPRIETATE probanda is a writ to the ſheriff to inquire 


of the property of goods diſtrained, when a defendant 
claims a property upon a replevin ſued, | 
Where a property is proved by che defendant, a rep!egiart 
properly lies not. | 
PROPRIETATIS elixir. Sec ELIXIR, 
PROPRIETOR, or PRoPuit raky, he who has the pro- 
perty or propriety of any thing. oral 
ROPRIETOR, in Law, is {tiictly ſuch a one as has, or 
poſſeſſes, any thing as his own in the utmolt degree: Q 
nullius arbitrio e obnoxia. | 
The term was formerly applied, in a particular manner, to 
him who had the fruits of a benefice to himſelf, and bis. 
fucceſlor ; as in ancient time, abbots and priors had. 


PRO 


PROPRIETY, in Grammer, is where the direct and im- 
mediate ſigniſication of a word agrees to the thing it is 
applied to. 


In which ſenſe propriety is uſed in oppoſition to a figura- 
tive or remote ſignification. See STYLE. 


PROPTOSIS, in Surgery, a name by which ſome authors | 


have called that diſtemperature of the eye commonly 
called PROLAPSUS cli. | 

„ ps Nlgpotuaatoy, the porch ofa temple, or great 
hall. 


Hence propy/zum is alſo uſed figuratively, in matters of 


learning, for an introduction, apparatus, or prodromus, 
to ſome greater work. In this ſenſe, we ſay, the propy- 
læum of the Jeſuits at Antwerp, &c. 

PROQUESTOR, Proqu xsTor, the queſtor's lieutenant, 

or a perſon who diſcherged the office of queſtor in his 
ſtead, without the deputation of the ſenate. 
The word is chiefly applied to an officer appointed by the 
governor of a province to diſcharge the queſtute after the 
deceaſe of the queltor, or when he went to Rome with- 
out being ſucceeded by another queſtor, till the ſenate 
and people ſhould fend a new one. | 

PRORÆE os, in Anatomy, a bone of the cranium, called alſo 

os occipitis. 

PRO RATA, in Commerce, a term ſometimes uſed among 
merchants, for in proportion. | 
Thus, when ſpeaking of any undertaking, thev ſay, each 


perſon mult reap the pront, or ſuſtain the Joſs, pro rate 


to his intereſt; it is meant, each ſhall gain or loſe, in 
proportion to the ſum he put in ſtock. | 
PRO RATA portions, in Law. See Ox ERANDO pro rata 
portions. ED | 8 
PROROGANDA offi/a. See Ass ts. | . 
PROROGA 1 ION, pror-gatio, the act of prolonging, ad- 
journing, or putting off, to another time. | | 
PROROGATION of barliament. Ste PARLIAMENT, 


The prorogvins of the lower houſe of CONVOCATION is a 


power veltcd in the archbithop with the content of the 

ſüuffragans. | | 

 PROSAIC numbers. See NUMBERS. 8 Is | 

PROSCARAB/EUS, in Z»logy, the name by which ſome 
call the melve, a genus of tour-winged flies. See O!/ 
BEETLE. | 


PROSCENIUM, in the Ancient Theatre, was an eminence. 


whereon the actors performed their parts. 


* 


The proſcenium anſwered to our ſtage. It conſiſted of two | 


parts among the Greeks; one particularly fo called, 
where the actors performed; the other was the /ogeron, 
where the fingers and the mimics acted their parts. 
Among the Romans, the pro/cenzum and pulpitum were 
the ſame thing. | 

PROSCH ARE VERIA, IIporxiprings, in Antiquity, a day 
of rejoicing, kept when a new-married wife went to co- 
habit with her huſband, | 

PROSCLYSMA, a word uſed to expreſs an irroration, or 


ſprinkiing of avy part wih a fluid, as the throwing wa- | 


ter in the face in caſes of fainting, &. 
PROSCRIPTION, proferiptio, a publication made in the 
name of the chief or leader of a party, whereby he pro 
miſes a reward to any one who ſhall bring him the head 
of one-of his enemies. | | 
Sylla and Marius, by turns, proſcribed each other's adhe- 
rents. Under the triumvirate, a great pait of the beſt 
and braveſt of the Romans tell by preſcription. | 
The term took its riſe from the practice of writing down 


a liſt of the perſon's names, and poſting it in public; 


from pro, and ſcribo, { write. 


PROSE, pro/a, the natural language of mankind, looſe, and 
unconfined by poetical meaſures, rhymes, &c. In which 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to wver/e. | 
The word comes from the Latin preſa, which ſome wil! 
have derived ſrom the Hebrew poras, which ſignifies ex- 


pendit : others deduce it trom the Laun prorſa, or prorſus, | 
going forwards; by way of oppolition to verſa, or turuing | 


ackwards as is neceſſary in writing verſe. TS 
Though proſe hath its connexions, which ſuſtain it, and 
a ſtructure which renders it numerous, it ought {hill to 
appear free: its character conſiſts in running ealy, and 
unreſtrained. ; 
Poets very rarely have the talent of proſe : the habit of 


wearing chains lits lalt upon them, even when the chains 


are off. | 


St. Evremond compares proſe writers to foot-travellers, 


who walk with leſs noiſe, out more, ſecurity, than the 
cavaliers. | | | oO 7 
PROSECUTION. To make men liable to criminal pre- 
ſecutions by the law of England, it is required that they 
have the uſe of reaſon, and that they be / juris. On 
the ſitſt account the law indulges infants under the age 
of diſcretion, ideos, aud lunaticss whatever the nature of 
the fact may be; and even againſt the perſon of the king, 
as it has been held of late: neither will it ſuffer one who 
becomes non comps after he has commited a capital 


| 


« * 
"7 El "8 £3: 43 n 98 I. 
offence, to be either arraigned or executed. See LUNA. 
TIC and IN FANT. | | | 


As to an offender's being ſu; quris, it is to be obſerved, that 
neither a fon, nor a tervant, nor any other perſon, except 


command or coercion of another. See FEME covert. 
PROSECU TION of felons, Sce LaR CEN and REWARDS: 
PROSECUTOR, in Law, is he that purſues a cauſe in an- 
other's name. | | 
PROSELY TE, proſelytus, a new CONVERT to the faith. 
The word is Greek, Tocgnauro;, which in Latin, ſignifies 
advena ; in Englith, /tranger, or one arrived out of an- 
other country. | 
The term was much uſed in the primitive church, The 
Jews too had their preſelytes, who, from being Gentiles, 
embraced Judaiſm. | | 
Among the Hebrews there were two ſorts of proſelytes 3 
one called proſelytes of righteouſneſs, who became com- 
plete Jews, by ſubmitting to the rite of circumciſion, and 


tion; the latter called preſelytes of the gate, who did not 
embrace the Jewiſh religion, and yet were ſuffered to 
live among the Jews under certain reſtrictions ; as that 
they ſhould not practice idolatry, nor worſhip any other 
God beſide the God of Ifracl; that they ſhould not 
blaſpheme the God of Iſrael ; and that they ſhould keep 
the Jewith ſabbath, ſo far at leaſt as to refrain from work- 


worſhip the God of Iſrael in the outer court of the temple, 
which, for that reaſon, was calied the court of the Gentiles, 
PROSERPINA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 


to chamomile. 


trigynia claſs , its characters are, that the calyx is tripartite, 


There is only one ſpecies. 


Carried to his ſubterranean domivuion, where ſhe was the 
partner of his empire. The poets aud painters repreſent 
her with a dark complexion aud a melancholy air in her 
face. Statius Theb. 8. v. 11. aligns her the employment 
of keeping a repgiiter of the dead, and marking down all 
that ſhould be added to that number. He alſo ſays, lib. 


prepares the ſpi1its of the beſt women in the other to make 
a proceſſion to welcome her into Elyſium with joy, and 
to ſtiew all the way with flowers, where ſhe is to paſs, 
See COREIA. | 


| PROSEUCHA, derived from TOLFEVNvg prayer, or orato- 


ries, in Antiquity, were the places of prayer among the 
Jews, and nearly the fame as their ſynagogues. But the 
{ynagogues were origina'ly in the cities, and were covered 
places; whereas, for the molt part, the pro/euche were out 
of the cities, aud upon the banks of rivers, having uo 
covering, except, perhaps, the ſhade of ſome trees, or 
ſome covered galleries. 
Dr. Prideaux mentions another diſtinction in reſpect to 
the ſervice performed in them: in ſynagogues, he lays, 
the prayers were offered up in public forms in common 
tor the whole congregation 3 but in the proſeuche they 
prayed as in the temple, every one apart for himſcif. 
Conn. part. 1. book 6. vol. ii. p. 556, &c. edit. 10. 
Aſter all, it remains a queſtion with fome whether the ſy- 
nagogues and the pro/euche were any thing more than two 
different names tor the ſame place; the one taken ſrom 
the peopie's aſſembling in them, the other from the ſer- 
vice to which they were more immediately appropriated, 
__ viz. prayer, 
PROSLAMBANOMENOS, in the Ancient Greet Muſic, 
was the firit note of their (cale, whecher alcending or 
deſcending. Phil. Tranſ. 481, p. 269. . 


as well as an aſcending ſcale; the former procceding from 
acute to grave precitely by the ſame intervals as the latter 
did ſrom grave to acute. The not diſtinguiſhing theſe 
two ſcales has led ſeveral learned moderns to ſuppoſe, 
that the Greeks, in ſome centuries, took the preſlamba- 
no menos to be ibe lowelt note in their ſyſtem; and in 
ocher centuries to be the higheſt. But the truth of the 
matter is, that the proſſambanomenos was the loweſt or 
higheſt note, according as they conſidered the aſcending 
or deſcending ſcale, the learned author of this remaik, 
thinks this diſtinction of the aſcending or deſcending 
ſcales conducive to the variety and perfection of melody: 
but he ſays, he never met with above one piece of mubic, 
where the compoſer appeared io have any intelligence of 
that kind; and this piece was above one hundred and 
fifty years old. | | f 
The proflambanomenas was one of thoſe ſounds which the 


ancients called //46i/:5, from their remaining fixed through. 
out all the genera and fpccies, | 


PRO. 


a feme covert, is excuſed on the account of acting by 
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were un all reſpects united to the Jewiſh church and na- 


ing on that day. Theſe ſtrangers were permitted to 


PROSERPINACA, in Botany, a genus of the triand: ia 


that it has no corolla, and a ſingle three-celled ſeed. 
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PROSER EINE, in Mythology, the daughter of Jupiter and 
Ceres, wife of Piuto, ltoſen by him cut of Sicily, and 


5. Sylv. 1. v. 257. that when any woman dies who has 
been a remarkable good wife in this world, Proſerpine 


It was uſual among the Greeks to conſider a deſcending 
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PROSODLIA, Ngroodua, in Antiquity, afacred ſong, or * | 


ſung in honour of the gods. It differed from the proſodia 
with an omega, apoowd1n, which was a ſong ſung in con- 
cert with ſome muſical inſtrument. | 

PROSODY, þrv/odia, that part of grammar which teaches 
and direQs the pronunciation and manner of rehearſal ; 


marks the accents; and diſtinguiſhes the long and ſhort 


ſyllables. | 3 
The word is formed from wpaow:a, compounded of wpos 
and adn, cantus, ſinging. | 
Proſody is properly that branch of grammar which relates 
to ſyllables; treating of their true pronunciation in reſpect 
of accents, and time or quantity. 
The Engliſh proſody turns chiefly on two things; NUM- 
BERS, that is, a certain number of feet or ſyllables ; 
and RHYME, or a ſimilitude of ſound between the laſt 
ſyllables of words. | 
The Greek and Roman preſodies were unacquainted with 
rhyme ; but, in lieu thereof, had ſomething to make their 
verſe harmonious without, viz. quantity» 
PROSONOMASIS, Ilpogovepuagiae, a figure in Rhetoric, 
whereby alluſion is made to the likeneſs of a ſound in 
ſeveral names or words; much the ſame with PARONo- 
MASIS, Or agnominatio. | | 


- PROSOPIS, in Botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia : 


claſs : its characters are, that the calyx is hemiſpherical 


and quadridentated : the ſtigma is ſimple, and the fruit 


is an inflated, polyſpetmous pod. 'There is only one 
ſpecies. | 8 
PROSOLEPSIA, Tpgoroynoia, in Ethics, is uſed by 
ſome writers for that bodily impreſſion, which inclines 
to the love or hatred, eſteem or contempt of perſons or 
things, on account of 
attending them. 8 
PROSOPOPOEIA, Hos ᷓ*ðñͤ , 
per ſon, and woe, I make, or feign, in Rhetoric, a figure, 
whercby we make perſons that are abſent, or dead; or even 
things which are inanimate, as cities, &c. to ſpeak. 


The poets, in their fictions, make frequent uſe of the | 


. proſopapeia; as alfo do the orators, in their painting of 


violent paſſions, which ſcem to tranſport, and make them | 


forget themſelves. 


| This figure is of very extenſive uſe to the orator : when he 


thinks his own character not of ſufficient weight to affect 
his audience, in the manner he deſires, he ſubſtitutes a 
| perſon of greater authority than himſelf to engage their 
attention. When he has ſevere things to ſay, and which 
may give offence, as coming from himſelf, he avoids this 


by putting them in the mouth of ſome other perſon, from 


whom they will be better taken; or makes inanimate na- 
ture bring a charge, or expreſs a reſentment, to render it 


the more affecting. And by the ſame method he chooſes | 


ſometimes to ſecure himſelf from a ſuſpicion of flattery, 
in carrying a compliment too high. In the management 
of this figure, care ſhould be taken, that what is ſaid be 
always conſiſtent with the character introduced, in which 
both the force and beauty of it conſiſt. 


There are two kinds of projopopeias; the one diref, the | 
other indirect. For an inſtance of the latter: 7% gods, | | | 
 PROS'THESIS, TIpogbt. rs, 


proteflors of the innocent, permit the order of nature to be 
interrupecd for one moment, and let this carcaſe reſume the 
uſe of jpeech. 13 
Inſtances of the former are found every where among 
the orators and poets: that which follows is a very beau- 
tiful one; found, by way of epitaph, on a tomb-ſtone : 
the dead wife addreſſes her ſurviving huſband thus: 


Immatura pert : ſed tu felicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive Meos, 


PROSPECTIVE. See PERSPECTIVE, 
PROSPECTIVE glaſs. See OræRA glaſs. 
PROSPHYSIS. See ADHESION... FOR | 
PROSTATE, Tle:rarai, in Anatomy, two white ſpongy, 
glandulous bodies, ſituate at the root of the penis, or juſt 
below the neck of the bladder, and about the ſize of 
walnuts. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch. fig . S. litt. pp. fig. 
15. lit, ce. | 
The body of the prolate lies on the inteſtinum rectum, 
and the apex is under the internal labium of the cartila- 
ginous arch of the oſſa pubis. — — 
Authors aſcribe two kinds of ſubſtance to the proiate, 
the one of which is glandulous, the other ſpongious, or 
porous; this laſt ſeems nothing but a congeries of mi- 
nute veſſels and cells, through the middle of which paſs 


the veſiculæ ſeminales, without any communication there- 


with. 

The preſtatæ have excretory duCts of their own, pretty 
numerous : De Graaf does not remember to have known 
them ſewer than ten in the pro/tatz of a man: in dogs 
they are ſometimes a hundred, each of which diſcharges 
itſelf into the the urethra, ſome above, ſome below, the 
caput gallinaceum; each having its proper caruncle. 


Out of theſe there iſſues a whitith, ſlimy humour, ſecreted. 


in the glandular part of the 


ſome flight or trivial circumſtances 
| \ 


formed from mpogamoy, 


preſtatæ, and conveyed into 
the cavity of the urethra. 
The uſe of this humour is to line and lubricate the cavity 
of the urethra, and prevent it from being annoyed with 
the acrimony of the urine in its paſſage through ic; and 
to ſerve as a vehicle to the ſeed, in the time of ejacula- 
tion. 
Some take it for a third kind of ſeed, but without much 
reaſon, Boerhaave thinks it may ſerve to nouriſh the 
animalculz during the fitſt moments after coition. This 
humour, he adds, remains after caſtration, but is not 
prolific, | | 
The ſame author, from the Memoirs of the French Aca- 
demy, makes the preſtatæ to conſiſt of an aggregate of 
twelve glands; each of which terminates by its excretory 
duct in a little bag, into which it diſcharges its hu» 
mour. ; 
Theſe twelve bags open by as many excretory ducts into 
the cavity of the urethra, ſo as to encompaſs the exit of 
the velicule; whence the ſeed, and the humour of the 
Proſtate, are the more accurately mixed. | 
| There are alſo. two glandular bodies fituated on the two 
convex ſides of the ſpongy ſubſtance of the urethra near 
the bulb. Each of them is about the ſize of a cherry- 
| ſtone, but they are oblong and flat, and covered entirely 
by the muſcles called acceleratores. Theſe are commonly 
called proftate inferioris, but if their ſituation be care- 
fully examined, they will be found to be higher than the 
true proſtate, _ DO | 
PROSTATES, IIęcgales, among the Athenians, was uſed 
to ſigmify any patron to whoſe protection ſojourners in 
that city committed themſelves. | EK 
He was allowed to demand ſeveral ſervices of them, in 
which, if they failed, or neglected to chooſe a patron, 
an action was commenced againſt them before the pole- 
marchus, and their goods were confiſcated, See So- 
JOURNERS. | TE 
PROSTHAPHZARESIS, formed from Teogde, ante, ſuper, 
and a@aipegrs, ademptio, in Aſtronomy, the difference be- 
tween the true and mean motion, or true and mean place, 
of a planet; called alſo EQUATION of the orbit, or of the 
centre, and ſimply the equation. | 
Proſtaphæreſis amounts to the difference between the 
mean and equated anomaly. DE 
Thus, ſuppoſe the circle ALMPNR (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 51.) 
the orbit of the earth, ſurrounded by the ecliptic ꝙ, 27, &, 
&c. and ſuppoſe 5 the ſun, and the earth in R, tne mean 
anomaly will be the arc APR, or caſting away the 
ſemicircle, the arc PR, or the angle PCR: and the 
true anomaly, rejecting the ſemicircle, will be PS R, 
which is equal to PCR, and CRS: if then to the 
mean anomaly we add the angle CRS, we ſhall have 
the true anomaly PSR, and the earth's place, in the 
_ ecliptic. ; 
And here the angle CLS, or CRS, is called the pro/- 
thaphereſis, or EQUATION, by reaſon it is ſometimes to 
be added, and ſometimes to be ſubtratted from the mean 


motion, that we may have the true motion or place of 
the earth. | | 


in Grammar, a ſpecies of ME- 

TAPLASM; being the prefixing of ſome letter or ſyllable 
at the beginning of a word: as in gnavus, pro nauus. 
'This is alſo called appo/ition. | | 

PRoSTHES1S, among Surgeons, is the filling up of what 
was before wanting, by the appolition of new matter. 

Such, e. gr. is the filling up fiſtulous ulcers with new 
fleſh. | | 

PROSTHETA, ngoofera, from wpirifinus, ts apply, figniſy 
in Hippocrates, ſubdititious medicines, whether ſuppo— 
ſitories or peflaries, god 

PROSTYLE, Ilp:rvar;, formed from ape, before, and 513%;y 
column, in the Ancient Greek Architecture, a range of co- 

lumns in the front of a temple. 

PROSTYPA, IlIpaoure, in the Sculpture of the Ancients, 
images carved in ſuch a manner as to be only half raiſed 
above the ground, or plain, on which they are formed. 
They ſeem to adhere to it, and have only one ſide expoſed 
to view. To pro/iype is oppoſed ECTYPA, 

PROSY LLOGI>SM, projy/logi/mus, is uſed, by ſome ſchool- 
writers, for a reaſon or argument produced to ſtrengthen 
or conſitm one of the premiſes of a ſyllogiſm. 5 
Others deſine egiſm, an argument compoſed of two 
lyllogiſms, ſo diſpoled, as that the concluſion of the fot- 
mer is the major or minor of the latter: e. gr. Every 
rational is rifible ; but every man 1s rational, therefore, 
every man is riſible: but no als is ricible, therefore no aſs 
is a man, 

The major, or the ſecond ſyllogyſm, may be omitted or 
underſtood ; and ſome even contend, that it ought to be 
ſo: fo that, on their principle, a pr hin, or redundant 
ſyllogiſm, is when two ſyllogiſms are ſo contained in five 
propoſitions, as that the concluſion of the former is the 


major or minor of the latter, 


PRO- 


PRO TATICUS, mTprartin:s, in the Ancient Drama, a per- 
ſon who never appeared but in the pretaſis, or ſirſt part | 


| PROTECT10N is alſo ufed for a privilege belonging to am- 


PR O 


PROTASIS, peracig, formod from mporetvw, porrigo, I 
hold forth, in the Ancient Drama, the firſt part of a co- 
mic or tragic piece; wherein the ſeveral perſons of the 
play are ſhewn ; their characters and manners intimated ; 
and the action, which is to make the ſubjeCt of the piece, 
propoſed and entered upon. 1 
The ancient protaſis might go about as far as our two firſt 
acts. See ACT. 25 : 

Where the protaſis ended, the epitaſis commenced. 


of the play: as Solia, in Terence's Andria, &c. 
PROTE A, in Botany. See SILVER-tree. | 
PROTECTION, protectio, the ſhelter, defence, authority, 


and aid, employed by any one in behalf of the he Ipeſs or 


unhappy. - | 

Ave proteftion ſuppoſes power, intereſt, favour, &c. in 
the perſon that protects. Paſſive protection, on the con- 
trary, implies neceſſity, weakneſs, and dependence, in 
the perſon protected. | 


baſſadors, members: of parliament, &c. whereby they, 
and their domeſtics are ſecured from arreſts, &c. 
PrRoTECT10N is ſometimes alſo underſtood of the perſon of 
the protector. Such a cardinal has the proteCtion of 
France. The protection of Spain is become vacant by the 
death of ſuch a cardinal. nc oy | 
ProTECTI1ON, in Law, in its general ſenſe, denotes that 
benefit and ſafety which every ſubject, denizen, or alien, 
ſpecially ſecured, hath by the laws. | | 
PROTECTION, in a more ſpecial ſenſe, is uſed for an ex- 
emption or immunity given by the king to a perſon, to 
ſecure him againſt ſuits in law, or other vexations, upon 
_ reaſonable cauſes moving him thereunto, and for a certain 
time, Loos | 
Of this, Fitzherbert makes two kinds: the fir/7 he calls a 
protection, cum clauſulæ volumus; whereof he mentions 
four cales : 1. A protection, quia profecturus, for him that 
is to pals over-ſea, in the king's ſervice. 2. A protection 
quia moraturus, for him who is already abroad in the 


king's ſervice; as an ambaſſador, &c. 3. A protection 


for the king's debtor, that he be not ſued or attached, till 
the king be paid his debt; but by the ſtatute 25 Edw. III. 
ſtat. 5. cap. 19. notwithſtanding ſuch protection, another 


creditor may proceed to judgment againſt him, with a 


Kay of execution till the king's debt be paid; unleſs ſuch 


creditor will undertake for the king's debt, and then he | 


ſhall have execution for both. 4. A protection for a per- 
ſon in the king's ſervice beyond ſea, or in the marches 
of Scotland, | | 
The ſecond form of protection is cum clauſula nolumus, 
which is molt commonly granted to a ſpiritual company, 
for theic immunity from having their cattle taken by the 
king's miniſters. But this may be alſo granted to a ſingle 
perſon, either ſpiritual or temporal. L 
Protection extends not to pleas of dower, quare impedit, 
aſſize of novel diſſeiſin, darrein preſentment, attaints, nor 
_ pleas before juſtices in eyre. | | 
PROTECTOR, a perſon who undertakes to ſhelter and de- 
fend the weak, helpleſs, or diſtreſſed. 
God, and the magiſtrate, are the protefers of the widow 
and orphan. Among the heathens, Minerva was eltcem- 
ed the protectreſs of arts. | . | 
Every catholic nation, and every religious order, has a 
protector reſiding at the court of Rome, who is cardinal, 
and is called the cardinal protector. 


PROTECTOR is ſometimes alſo uſed for a REGENT of a 


kingdom, made choice of to govern it during the mino- | 
rity of a prince. | | 
Cromwell aſſumed the title and quality of lord protector of 
the commonwealth of England. 


PROTELARII, among the Romans, were the poorer ſort | 


of citizens, whoſe eſtate did not exceed fifteen hundred 
pieces of ſilver, They were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who 

were worth little or nothing; thele laſt being called c A- 

PITE cenſi. by 

PROTEST, in Law, is uſed for a caution, or call of wit- 
neſs, or an open affirmation, that a perſon does, either 
not at all, or but conditionally, yield his conſent to any 
act; or to the proceeding of any judge in a court, where- 
in his juriſdiction is doubtful : or to anſwer upon his 
oath farther than by law he his bound, = 
Any of the lords in parliament have a right to prote/? their 
diſſent to any bill paſſed by a majority; which proteſt is 
entered in form. This privilege is ſaid not to be very an- 
cient : the commons have no right to prote/?, 

PRorkEsr, in Commerce, is a ſummons made by a notary 
public to a merchant, banker, or the like, to accept or 
diſcharge a bill of exchange drawn on him; after his hav- 
ing refuſed either to accept or pay the ſame. | 


It is called a prote/?, becauſe it contains a proteſtation, | 


that the party will return the bill, and even take up mo- 


Vol. III. Nè 287. 


* 


ney at intereſt; and charge all coſts, damages, carriage, 
and recarriage, on the refuſer. | 
There are two kinds of proteſts, the one for want of ac- 
ceptance, and the other for want of payment. 
The firſt is to be made by the bearer of the bill, at the 
time of preſenting it, in caſe the perſon on whom it is 
drawn refuſes to accept it for the time, or the ſum there 
expreſſed. | 5 

The latter is made as the bill falls due, whether it has been 
accepted or not. > | | | 
Phe bearers of bills of exchange that have been accepted, 
or which become payable at a certain day, are obliged to 
have them either paid or preteſted within three days after 
due, on the penalty of anſwering for the omiſſion. And 
it muſt be obſerved, that if the third day happen to be a 
holiday, the prote/? is to be made on the eve thereof. 
See NOTE. 

At Paris the proteſt is to be made within ten days; at 
Hamburgh within twelve days; at Venice, where all bills 
are paid in banco, the proteſt for want of payment is to 
be made within fix days; but then the bank is ſuppoſed 


open, otherwiſe no proteſt to be made: at Rome, proteſts 


for want of payment are to be made within fifteen days: 
at Leghorn, Milan, and Bologna, there is no time fixed: 
at Amſterdam, they are to be made within fix days. 


The negociators of ſome places, as thoſe of Rome, M. 


Savary obſerves, do not look on themſelves as obliged to 
proteſt in default of payment: but this opinion is con tra- 
ry to univerſal cuſtom, and natural reaſon ; ſince, till 
after proteſtation, they have no remedy or reſource 
againſt the drawer, or indorſer, nor any title to be reim- 
burſed. | | | 

M. Ricard adds, that bills of exchange drawn from Am- 
ſterdam, or Antwerp, or Spain, are to be proteſted, in de- 
fault of payment, within fourteen days after they fall 
due; after which time the bearer ſtands the riſque and 


chance of the non-proteſted bill (not the drawer, or indor- 


ſer), in caſe the party happens to fail after the ſaid four- 
teenth day. See BILL of Exchange. 

PROTEST, in Sea Language, is an inſtrument drawn up 
in writing, atteſted before a juſtice of the peace, by the 
maſter and a part of the ſhip's crew, after the expiration 
of a voyage, deſcribing the ſeverity of the ſaid voyage, oc- 
caſioned by tempeſtuous weather, heavy ſeas, an inſuffi- 
ciut crew, or any other circumſtances by which the ſhip 
bas ſuffered, or may ſuffer, either in her hull, maſts, rig- 
ging, or cargo. It is chiefly intended to ſhew, that ſuch 
damages or misfortunes did not happen through any neg- 
lect or ill conduct of the maſter or his officers. Falconer. 

PROTESTANDO, in Lau, is a word made uſe of to avoid 
double pleading in actions; it prevents the party that 
makes it from being concluded by the plea he is about to 
make, that iſſue cannot be joined upon it; and it is alſo 
a form of pleading, where one will not directly affirm or 


deny any thing alledged by another or himſelf. In the 

firſt caſe, it is where a man pleadeth a thing which he 
_ dares not aihim, or that he cannot plead for fear of 

making his plea double; as in title to lands by two de- 


ſcents, the defendant muſt plead one of them, and put 
the word protęſtando inſtead of dicit; as to the other, 


that ſuch a one died ſeized, &c. and in the laſt caſe, 


when one 1s to anſwer to two matters, and by the law 
be ought but to plead to one; then in the beginning of 
the plea he may ſay prote/tando, that ſuch matter is not 


true, and add to his plea pro placito dicit; and fo he may 


take iſſue upon the other part of the matter. Plowd. 
296. Finch 3509. | 


PROTESTANT, a name ſirſt given in Germany to thoſe 


who adhered to the doArine of Luther; becauſe, in 
1529, they proteſted againſt a decree of the emperor 
Charles V. and the dict of Spires; and declared, that 
they appealed to a general council, | | 

In a former diet held at Spires in 1526, it was unani- 


moufly agreed to preſent a ſolemn addreſs to the emperor, 
beſeeching him to aſſemble, without delay, a free and a 


general council; and it was alfo agreed, that in the mean 
time, the princes and ſtates of the empire, ſhould, in 
their reſpective dominions, be at liberty to manage ec- 
cleſiaſtical matters in the manner they ſhould think the 
molt expedient, yet ſo as to be able to give to God and 
to the emperor an account of their adminiſtration, when 
it ſhould be demanded of them. 'This decree was con- 
ſidered by the adverſaries of the Reformation as almoſt 


equivalent to a toleration of Luther's opinions, and there- 


fore, as ſoon as the emperor had concluded a treaty of 
peace with Clement VII. who now ſat in the papal chair, 
he aſſembled the new diet at Spires in 1529; where the 
power which had been granted 1 the former diet to 
every prince, of managing eccleſiaſtical matters as they 
thought proper, until the meeting of a general council, 
was revoked by a majority of votes; and every change 
was declared unlawful, that ſhould be lutroduced inte 
| | 13 L. the 
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the doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, before the determination of the approaching coun- 
cil was known. Againſt this decree, the elector of Sax- 
ony, the marquis of Brandenburgh, the landgrave of 
Hefle, the dukes of Lunenburg, the prince of Anhalt, 
together with the deputies of fourteen imperial or free ci- 
ties, entered a ſolemn proteſt. | 
The name has been ſince alſo given to thoſe who adhere 
to the ſentiments of Calvin,; and is now become a com- 
mon denomination applied indiſcriminately to all the ſeQts, 
of whatever deriomination, which have revolted from the 
Roman ſee. 
PROTESTANTS, French. See HUGUENOTS. , 
PROTESTANT diſſenters. See Dis$ENTERs, and NoN- 
 . CONFORMISTS. | | oy 
PROTESTATION, a ſolemn declaration made by ſome ju- 
diciary act, or proceeding againſt any oppreſſion, violence, 
or injuſtice z or againſt the legality of a ſentence, judg- 
ment, decree, or other procedure ; Importing, that the 
party is determined to oppoſe it at the proper time, &c. 
See PROTEST, _ 12 
Proteſtation is defined by juſtice Walſh, a defence, or 


ſafeguard, to the party that makes it, from being con- 


cluded by the act he is about to do; ſo that iſſue cannot 
be joined upon it. 

Proteftation is defined by Plowden, a form of pleading, 
when one does not either directly aſhrm or deny any 
thing alledged by another, or which he himſelf alledges. 
Plowd. fol. 276. See;:PROTESTANDO. | 


 PROTEUS, in y:bolzgy, the fon of Neptune and Phce- | 
nice, or Oceanus and Tethys, who was reputed one of the | 


gods of the ſea, and ſuppoſed capable of foretelling fu- 
ture events, and of transforming himſelf into any ſhape 
at pleaſure. | 


According to Diodorus Siculus, he was king of Egypt, 


and, after the mar er of their kings, he ſometimes uſed 
a lion, and ſometimes a bull for his creſt. He is ſaid to 
have reigned two hundred and forty years after Moſes, 

and by his diſtinguiſhed knowledge of aſtronomy to be 
able to predict the revolutions of the planets. 


view, among the Greeks, the ceremony of laying the 


dead near the door till the time of their interment, with | 


their feet outwards ; on which account the Romans call- 
ed them POSITL, | _ | 
PROTHESts, a little altar in the Greek churches, whereon 
a ceremony is performed, called by the name mpobeois. 


On this altar the prieſt, with the other miniſters, prepare | 


every thing neceſſary to the celebration of maſs, viz. the 
| bread, wine, &c. After which they go in proceſhon 
from this to the great altar to begin maſs ; carrying with 
them the ſpecies thus prepared. 7 f 
PROTHONOTARY, PROTHONOTARIUS, PROTON OTA- 
Rx, a term properly ſignifying fu notary ; and which 
was anciently the title of the principal notaries of the 
emperors of Conſtantinople. | 
With us prothenotary, called alſo preignotary, is uſed for 
an officer in the courts of king's bench and common pleas; 
| the latter whereof has three, the former one. See 
CouRT, &c. | 
PROTHONOTARY of the king's bench records all actions civil, 


ſued in that court; as the clerk of the crown-oſſice doth | 


in all criminal cauſes. | | 
PaoTHONOTARIES of the common pleas enter and inroll all 
_ declarations, pleadings, aſſizes, judgments, and actions: 
they alſo make out all judicial writs, as the venire facias, 
after iſſue joined ; except habeas corpus, and diſtringas 
Jurator, for which there is a ſeparate ollice ; writs of exe- 
cution and ſeiſin, of ſuperſedeas, of privilege, &c. they 
inroll all recognizances acknowledged in that court, all 
common recoveries make exemplifications of records, &c. 
PRoTHONOTARY, or PROTONOTARY, is alſo an ofhcer in 
the court of Rome, who-has a degree of pre-eminence 
over the other notaties. — h | 
There is a college of twelve prothonotaries, called partici- 
pantes; becauſe pattaking in the fees of the expeditions in 
chancery. 
They are ranked among the number of prelates, and wear 


the violet rochet, the hat, &c. They aflift at all grand | 


ceremonies, and have a place in the pope's chapel. 

Their office is to diſpatch the acts in grand cauſes, which 

the ſimple apoſtolical notaries diſpatch in leſſer cauſes: 

they may create apoſtolical notaries and doctors, to offi- 

ciate out of the city. - - | 

Thoſe out of the college have none of the privileges of 
the others, except the fable, 3 f 
The prothonotaries were firft eſtabliſhed at Rome by pope 
Clement J. with deſign to write the lives of the martyrs. 


 PROTHYRIS, in the Ancient Architecture, is ſometimes | 
uſed for a quoin, or corner of a wall; otherwiſe called | 


ance, See CONSOLE. * | 
Sometimes, alſo, for a croſs-beam, or over-thwart rafter. 
PROTHYR1S is allo uſed, by Vignola, for a particular ſort of 


key of an arch: an inſtance of which we 


: . have in his 1 
nic order, conſiſting of a roll of water-leaves = To. 
two reglets and two fillets, crowned with a Doric 4 _ 


tium ; its figure being much like that of a modillion 


PROTHYR pop, a porch at th 
houſe or portal. ras wore _— 4 5 


PROTIPULA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given ta 

cies of fly reſembling the 439A or 8 jo * 
reſpects; but differing in regard to the eſſential charaQer 
which, in the tipula, is the having two beards wing 
on the anterior part of the head, and occaſionally falling 


over the mouth, and cloſing its aperture; theſe the gr. 
tipula wants. | | 4 


poſition with divers terms in our language, 
relation in priority; as in proto-martyr, proto-t a 
8 See DE r OE 
LLUM, mTporoxo>aov, a term uſed in the an«: 
juriſprudence for the firſt leaf of a book, 7 7% mis 
the mark of the paper, or parchment. | 
It was even ſometimes uſed for the mark itſelf; which 
*was uſually in the margin, but ſometimes at the top of 
the page. 22 
The forty- fourth Novel of Juſtinian forbids cuttin 


the pro- 
tocollum of charters, which ſhew the year ah e pro 


in the pa- 


for the delivery of them; by means whereof frauds were 
frequently detected. : rauds were 


PRoro OL u was alſo uſed for the firſt minute, draught, 


up, in ſhort, in little table-books, to be afterwa 

larged at leiſure. | | | | 

PROTO FORESTARIUS was he whom our ancient kings 
made chief of Windſor foreſt, to take cognizance of all 
cauſes of death or mayhem there; after the manner of 
a lord chief juſtice in eyre. 

PROTOGALA, the term uſed by the ancients for what we 
call begſlings, the firſt milk of a cow or other animal af- 
ter her having brought forth young. 


 JPROTO-MARTYR, compounded of beo f 1 
PRO TH ESIS, ode, derived from wporibnzu, T expoſe 19 4 P wpeog firſl, and 


 #egſve, witneſs, the firſi martyr, or witneſs, who ſuffered 
death in teſtimony of the truth; as Abel, improperly 
reckoned ſo by ſome, in the Old Teſtament, and St. Ste- 
phen in the New. | : | f 
PROTONOTARY. See PROTHONO TARA. 
PROTOPASCHIT. E, w ęoboragxila, in Church Hiſtory, 
heretics, who, after the manner of the Jews, celebrated 
the feaſt of Eaſter with unleavened bread. The 
likewiſe called SABBATIANI, | 
PROTOPLAST, proteplaſtus, a title ſometimes given to 
our firſt father Adam, from the Greek vol , q. d. 
firſt formed. | I | 
PROTOTYPE, H, the original, or model, where- 
” a 8 is 3 „ 8 | 
t is chiefly uſed for the patterns of things to be engtaven, 
moulded, A caſt. : ee een, 
PROTOTYPON, wTgdloronor, in Grammar, is ſometimes 
uſed for a PRIMITIVE, or original word. 
PROTRACTING, or PRoTRACTI1oN, in Surveying, the 
act of plotting, or laying down, the dimenſions taken in 
the field, by means of a protractor, &c. 
Protraciing makes one part of SURVEYING. 


 PROTRACTING-pin, a mathematical inſtrument, or rather 


an-appendage of an inſtrument called a protractur. 

uſed to prick off degrees and minutes from the limb of 

the PROTRACTOR, - | | 
PROTRACTOR, a name of an inſtrument uſed in Sur 


a wound or ulcer, in like manner as the forceps. 


| PROTRACTOR, is allo an inſtrument uſed in Surveying, 
| whereby the angles taken in the field with a theodolite, 


circumferentor, or the like, are plotted, or laid down, on 
paper. | | 
This protradtor conſiſts of a ſemicircular limb, A DB 
(Tab. III. Surveying, fig. 45.) of braſs, filver, horn, or 
the like divided into 1809, and ſubtended by a diameter 
B A; inthe middle whereof is a little notch, or lip, C, 
called the centre of the protractor. . 
For the convenience of reckoning both ways, the degrees 
are numbered from the left hand towards the right, and 
from the right hand towards the left. 

But this inſtrument is made much more commodious by 
transferring the diviſions on the ſame circumference to 
the edge of a'ruler, whoſe ide EF is parallel to A B, 
which 18 eaſily done by laying a ruler on the centre C, 
and the ſeveral diviſions on the ſemieircumference ADB, 
and marking the interſections of that ruler on the line 
EF: fo that a ruler with theſe diviſions marked on three 
of its ſides and numbered bath ways, as in the protr actor, 
(the fourth or blank fide repreſenting the diameter of the 


circle), is of the ſame uſe as a protrador z and much better 
adapted to a caſe, 3 


3 00 


PROTO, formed from part, fir/?, a word uſed in com 


to expreſsa f 


per or parchment was made, and the officer commiſſioned 


rds en- | 


y were 


or ſummary, of an act to be paſſed, which the notary drew - 


. The protracting- pin is a fine needle, fitted into a handle, 


gery, to draw out any foreign or diſagreeable bodies from - 


PRO 


On the limb of the protraftor are ſometimes alfo placed 


numbers, denoting the angles at the centres of regular 
polygons : thus againſt the number 5, denoting the ſides 
of a pentagon, is found 72, the angle at the centre of a 
pentagon. | 


PrRoTRACTOR, ½ of the, 1. To lay down an angle of any 


given quantity, or number of degrees, e. gr. of fiſty degrees, at 
any potut, and with any given line, e. gr. Lay the centre 


of the protractor on the given point, and the diameter of 
the protrafor on the given line: make a mark againſt the 


given degree 50, on the limb of the protractor; through 
which, from the given point, draw a line: this gives the 
angle required. | 

2. To find the quantity of a given angle, Lay the centre 
of the protractor on the point of the angle, and the dia- 
meter on one of the lines forming it. The degree of the 
umb cut by the other line; viz. 50; is the number of 
degrees of the angle required. 

3. To inſcribe any given regular polygon, e. gr. a pentagen, 
in a circle, Lay the centre and diameter of the protrafor 
on the centre and diameter of the circle, and make a dot 
againſt the number of degrees of the angle at the centre; 
viz. 72. Through this dot and the centre of the circle, 


draw a line, cutting the circumference of the circle. To 


the point of interſection, from the point where the dia- 


meter cuts the circumference draw a right line; this 


line will be a fide of the pentagon, which, being taken 
in the compaſſes, and ſet off as often as it will go in the 
circumference, will give points, which, being connected 
by lines, will form the pentagon required. See PoL YO. 
4. To deferibe any regular polygon. e. gr. an actagon on a 
given line, Subtract the angle at the centre, which the 


protractor gives, e. g. 45 from 180, the remainder 135 de- 


grees is the angle included between two ſides of the oCta- 
gon; one half whereof is 672. Applying then the dia- 


meter of the protractor over the given line, with the cen- 


tre over one extreme; make a dot againſt 6745, to which 
from the centre draw a line: apply the protractor to the 
other end of the line, ſo as the centre be over the extreme, 
and there ſet off another angle of 6739. | 

From the point where the two lines thus drawn interſect, 


as 4 centre, deſcribe a circle with the interval of the giv- | 


en line. : 


The given line will be one ſide of the octagon ; which, | 


being ſet off as often as it will go in the circumference 
thus drawn, will give points, which, being connected, 


P 


will form the octagon required. 


former, only furniſhed with a little more apparatus, 
whereby we are enabled to ſet off an angle to a minute; 
which is impracticable in the other. _ 

The chief addition is an index fitted on the centre, and 


moveable thereon, ſo as to play freely and ſteadily over 


the limb. Beyond the limb the index is divided, on both 


edges, into fixty equal parts of the portions of circles, 
intercepted by two other right lines drawn from the 


centre, ſo that each makes an angle of one 2 | 


with lines drawn to the aſſumed points from the 
Centre. | 


To ſet off an angle of any number of degrees and mi-“ 


nutes with this protrafor, move the index, fo that one 
of the lines drawn on the limb, from one of the fore- 
mentioned points, may fall upon the number ot degrees 
given; and prick off as many of the equal parts on the 
proper edge of the index as there are minutes given: 
thus, drawing a line from the centre to that point ſo 


pricked off, you have an angle with the diameter of the 


protractor, of the propoſed number of degrees and mi- 


nutes. 

Indeed it may be of good uſe to lay down an angle to 
a minute, when we are able to take it to a minute: 
but, till we have better needles, and juſtet theodolites, 
than are yet made, the old protractor may ferve very well 
well. | | | 


PRO CRUSORIS ora? extrior, in Anatomy, a name given 


PROTRUSORIS interior ord?, in Anatomy, à Name given by : 


by Santorini to certain faſciculi of the great 2YGOMATIC 
muſcle, running under che fleſhy part of the lower lip. 
See L1PS. 


Santorini to a muſcle of the face, called by Albinus -- 
eularis oris; and by Cowper and Douglas CoxXsSTRICTOR| 
labiorum and ſphin&er labiorum. See LIPS. 


PROTRYGIA, Iledpryric, in Antiquity, a feitlvalin honour 


of Neptune, and of Bacchus, ſurnamed wpoluyng, or 
mpolpuyag, amo rng TRvyogy I. e. from netu tuine. 


PROTUBERANCE, protuberantia, in Anatomy, denotes 


an eminence, whether natural, or preternatural, that, 
projects or advances out beyond the reſt. 

'Che orbicular protuberances of the third ventricle of the 
brain, are called nates; and the apophyſes of the orbicu- 
lar protuberances, are called %s. 


The annular protuberance is the proceſs of MEDULLA 


ROTRACTOR improved, is an inſtrument much like the 


1 


\ 


PRO 


oblongata, in form of a ring; whence its name, firſt given 
it by Willis. 2 0 


PROVEDITOR, PROVEDITOUR, or PROVEDITORE, an 


an officer in ſeveral parts of Italy, particularly at Venice. 
There are various kinds of proveditors in Venice; as pro- 
veditor of the commons, who is nearly the ſame with di/e 
among the Romans, conſul in Languedoc, and eſclievin 
in other cities. Of theſe proveditors there are three; 

The proveattores alle ragioni vecchie, alla biave, alla giuſti- 


tia, &c. have the direction of matters relating to policy, 
throughout the ſigniory. | 


ProvineroR general of the ſea, is an officer whoſe autho- 
rity extends over the whole fleet when the captain-gene-f 


ral is abſent. He has, particularly the diſpoſal of the 
caſh ; and pays the ſeamen, and the ſoldiers. 1 
The captain-general and providetor are mutually ſpies 
over one another: though the proveditor be inferior to 
the general, yet is the power ſo divided, that one has 


authority without ſtrength, the other ſtrength without 
authority. | 


PROVENCAL poets, in the Hiſtory of Literature, a name 


given to certain profeſſions of men who ſprang up in 
Provence about the end of the tenth century, compre- 


hending thoſe that were called TRowus A DOuxs, or Trou- 
verres, Jongleurs, Cantadours, Violars, and Muſars, in 


whom the faculties both of ' muſic and poetry ſeemed to 
be united. The firſt of theſe were ſo denominated from 
the art which they profeſſed of inventing or finding out, 


as well ſubjects and ſentiments as rhymes, conſtituting 


what at that time was deemed poetry. The jongleurs 
are ſuppoſed to have taken their name from ſome muſical 
inſtcument, on which they played, probably of a name 


reſembling in its ſound that by which their profeſſion was 


diſtingutſhed: whence ſpring the jugglers, guaſs joculatires, 


as Menage conjectares, who went about finging their 


verſes in courts and the houſes of noblemen, with a viol 


or harp, or other inſtrument, and were dreſſed in a pecu- 


liar habit, for the ſake of entertaining in a burleſque 
manner their proteCtors and patrons. M. de Ravaliere 
derives jongleur from ongle, a nail, whence ongleur, 
a trimmer of inſtruments with the nails. This etymolo- 
gy, ſays Dr. Burney (Hiſt. Muſ. vol. ii. p. 267.), is 
probable; as the lyte, cithara, harp, lute, and guitar, 
the molt ancient ſtringed inltruments, have at all times 


been played with the nails and ends of the fingers. The 


cantadours, called alſo chanteres, were ſingers of ſongs 


and ballads, as were alſo the muſari; and the violars were 


players on the viol. | 
Alltheſe aris were comprehended, in the French language, 
under the general denomination of meneſtruadie, mene- 


ſtraudiſe, and jonglerie. | 
The Provengal poets were not only the inventors and com- 


poſers of metrical romances, ſongs, ballad, and rhymes, 
to ſo great a number, and of ſuch a kind, as to raiſe an 
emulation in molt countries of Europe to imitate them; 
but, if we may credit the Italian writers, the beſt poets of 
Italy, namely Petrarch and Dante, owed much of their 
excellence to their imitation.of the Provencals : and it is 
alſo ſaid that the greater part of the novels of Boccace 
are taken from Provengal or ancient French romances; 
The learned Dr. Percy, in his Effay on the ancient Eng- 
liſn Minſtrels, has given a very curious and ſatisfactory 
account of theſe fathers of modern poetry and muſic ; 
and although he agrees that the ſeveral profeſſions above 
enumerated were included under the- general name of 
MINSTREL, he has, in the notes that to Eſſay, p. 42. 
with great accuracy aſſigned to each his diſtin& and pe- 
culiar office. Of the ancient writers of Romance a hi- 
ſtory is extant in the lives of the Provengal poets, writ- 
ten in French by J. Noſtradamus, compiled and pub- 


| liſhed at Lyons in 1575 but a much more ſatisfactory 


account of them is contained in the tranſlation of this 
work into Italian, with many additions, by Gio. Mario 
de Creſcimbeni, and publiſhed, in 1710, under the title 
of Commentari Intorno all Iſtoria della Volgare Poeſia. 
See Hawkins's Hiſt. of Muſic, vol. ii. p. 44, &c. 


PROVEND, or PROVENDER, is properly a fort of veſſel 5 


containing the meaſure of grains daily given to a horſe, 
or other bealt of labour, for his ſubſiſtence. | 


Some derive the word from the Latin præbenda, or pre- 
bend. 


Hence provender is alſo become a general name for all 


food of cattle. In monaſteries, when the religious go 
to meals, they are ſaid to go to provend. 


PROVER, in Law, probator, an approver, or perſon who 


confelling felony, appeals, or accuſes another of the ſame, 
He is thus called becauſe he muſt prove what he alledges 


in his appeal; which proof is either by battle, or by the | 


country, at his election who is appealed. 


39 Edw. III. coram rege, rot. 97. Suff. a man became an 
approver, and appealed five, who all joined battle with 


him, and he overcame them all: four of them were ac- 


rdingly 
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cordingly hanged, and the fifth pleaded he was a clerk. 
The ag was \pardoned. _ Cx 59 


examine the ſize and depth of diamonds. It is a ſpring 


in ſhape not unlike a pair of caliber compaſſes, kept at 


the proper diſtance by the means of a ſpring. 


PROVERB, proverbium, is defined, by Camden, a conciſe, 


witty, and wiſe ſpeech, grounded upon long experience 


and containing for the moſt part, ſome uſeful caveat. 


Such are, A cloſe mouth catches no flies. 
a low foundation. A car rion kite will never be a good hawk, 
A ſhort horſe is ſoon carried, A man may love his houſe 
well, though he ride not on the ridge. A falſe knave needs 
no broker. Better to ſpare at brim, than at bottom, &e. 


PROVERBS, in Scripture Hiftory, is the name of one of 


PROVIDENCE, providentia, the conduct and direction of | 


the canonical books of the Old Teſtament, containing a 
collection of moral ſentences and maxims, adapted to the 


regulation of the conduct in every period and condition 


of life, and aſcribed to Solomon; though ſome writers, 
among whom is Grotius, have expreſſed their doubts, 
whether Solomon was the author of this book. 


the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, by a ſuperior intelligent 
Being. | | 5 


The notion of a providence is very ancient, even in the 


heathen theology; we find Thales mentions it. It is 


founded on this ſuppoſition, that the Creator has not ſo 


| 


RB, among Jewellers, an inſtrument by which they | 


A high building, 


PROVINE, provin, a branch of a vine laid in the 


fixed and aſcertained the laws of nature, nor ſo con- 


need the chain of ſecond cauſes, as to leave the world 
to itſelf ; but that he ſtill preſerves the reins in his own 
hands, and occaſionally intervenes, alters, reſtrains, en- 


forces, ſuſpends, &. thoſe laws, by a particular provi- 


dence. 

Some uſe the word providence in a more general ſenſe, 
Genifying by it that power or action whereby the ſeveral 
parts of the creation are ordinarily directed. 


Thus Damaſcenus defines providence to be that divine 
will whereby all things are ordered and directed to the | 


proper end, Which notion of providence ſuppoſes no 
laws at all fixed by the Author of nature at the creation ; 


but that he reſerved it at large, to be governed by him 


ſelf occafjonally. 


The ancients called providence by the names of fate, For- 


been the firſt Who 
Arnobius ob- 
ſerves they reaſoned thus. © Providence is ſo eſſential 


tune, nature, deſtiny, neceſſity, &c. 
The ancient Egyptians ſeem to have 
had the notion of a divine providence. 


to a prince, that without it he cannot be, nor even be 


« called, a prince; and the more augult a prince is, the | 
© more perfect ought his providence to be. Since, then, 
« God is the greateſt and moſt auguſt of all princes, to | 


«© him muſt belong the moſt perfect providence.” 


The Epicureans deny any divine providence, as thinking | 


it inconſiſtent with the eaſe and repoſe of the divine na- 
ture, to meddle at all with human affairs. 


Others deny the exiſtence of a prov? 


to fall indiſcriminately on the juſt and unjuſt. | 


Simplicius argues thus for a providence - if God do not | 


look to the affairs of the world, it is cither becauſe he 


cannot, or will not; but the firſt is abſurd, ſince, to go- 


vern cannot be difficult where to create was eaſy; and 
the latter is both abſurd and blaſphemous. See Gop. 


PROVIDENTLEA, in old Law Books, were proviſions of 


meat and drink. e 
Providentia vini ante aduentum ſuum in cellaria erat centum 
doliorum. Knighton, anno 1354. „ 


PROVINCE, provincia, among the Romans, was a coun- 


try conquered by them, without the bounds of Italy; 


5 


governed by a deputy, or lieutenant, and having 
laws and privileges. See LEGATORY. | 
Nicod derives the word à procul vivends. living a far off; 
but it is better deduced from pro and vinco, I overcome. 
Of theſe countries that part of France next the Alps was 
one; and it {till retains the name Provence. 

ROVINCE is now chiefly uſed for a canton, or diviſion, of 
a kingdom or commonwealth, comprehending ſeveral 


peculiar 


Cities, towns, &c. all under the ſame government; and 


uſually diſtinguiſhed by the extent either of the civil or | 


eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftion. | | 
The provinces were anciently duchies, counties, &c. which 


have been ſince all reunited under the fame chief, | 
The church diſtinguiſhes its provinces by archbiſhopricks, 


each containing a certain number of biſhopricks. 


terbury and York. 


The monks make particular diviſions of provinces, accord- 


ing to the antiquity and number of convents in each. 


The United Provinces are the ſeven northern provinces of 
of the Low Countries; which, revolting from the Spaniſh 
_, dominion, made a firm and perpetual alliance, offenſive 


and deſenfive, at Utretcht, in the year 1579. 


dence, from the ſeem- 
ingly unjuſt diſtribution of good and evil; which appear | 


In this ſenſe England is divided into two provinces, Can- 


| 


PROVINCIAL conſlituticns. See 
|PROYINCIAL eftabli/hments in America, Sce the account of 


and RELIEVER. 


of the Dutch, 
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Thus we lay a provincial council or ſynod, & e. See Sy 
NOD, and COUNCIL. + \ 1 | 0 


PROVINCIAL, provincialis, ſomething relating to a pro- 


ConsTITUTI1oNS, 


CHARTER governments, 


Paovixcrat, in the monaſtic ſenſe, denotes a perſon who 


bas the ditection and ſuperintendency of ſeveral .convents 
opp province, according to the diviſion eſtabliſhed;jin that 
Order. 904 9 23 

The general of the order has ſeveral provinces under him . 
the provincial ſeveral priors, abbots, &c. _ 


groun 
to take root. 8 d 


PROVING / guns is an operation performed, order to 


determine whether they will bear the quantity of 

allotted for this purpoſe, or whether Ts 5 . 
ſtrong for ſervice. The rule of the board of ordnance 
is, that all guns under twenty-four pounders. be loaded 
with a charge of powder, which weighs as much as the 
ſhot; 1 e. a braſs twenty-four pounder with 21 lb; 1 
braſs thirty two pounder with 26 lb. 2 102. ; and a fort y- 
two pounder, with 31 lb. 8 0z.; the iron. twenty-four 
pounder with 18 Ib. the thirty-two pounder with 21 lh 
8 oz. and the forty-two pounder with 25 lb. "he braſs 
light field-pieces are proved with a quantity of powder 
that weighs half as much as their ſhot; except che 


_ twenty-four pounder, which is loaded only with ten 


pounds. See GUN. 

In the proof of all ſorts of ſmall arms, the quantit 
powder uſed is the weight of the ball e For Fo 
number of bullets uſed in proving mulkets, carabines, 


and piſtols, ſee BULLET. 


When guns of anew metal, or of a lighter conſtruction 
are proved, then, beſides the common proof they ate 
fired two or three hundred times, as quick as pofſible 
ioaded with the common charge allowed for actual fox. 

viee. In proving cannon, with a view of aſcertaining | 
their being well caſt, without any cavities in the metal, 


and their being fit to reſiſt the eifort of their charge of 


powder, the piece is laid upon the ground, ſupported 
only by a log of wood in the middle, of about five or ſix 
inches thick, to raiſe the muzzle a little; and then the 
piece is fired againſt a ſolid butt of earth. The inftru- 
ments uſed in the proof of canon are the sEARCHER 
Lieutenant-general Deſaguliers has 
lately invented a curious inſtrument for finding the prin- 
cipal defects in pieces of artillery, which is no ſooner in- 


troduced into the hollow cylinder of the gun than it 


diſcovers its defects, and particularly its not being truly 
bored, to which moſt of the injuries incident to pieces 
of artillery are owing. In the proof of MoRTaARs and 
HOWITZERs, they are placed upon the ground, with 
ſome pait of their trunnions or breech ſunk below the 


| ſurface, and reſting on wooden billets at an elevation of 


about ſeventy degrees. The mirror is generally the only 
inſtrument tor diſcovering the defects in theſe pieces. 
In order to uſe it the ſun muſt ſhine ; the breech mult 
be placed towards the ſun, and the glaſs over-again(t the 
mouth of the piece, and thus the flaws in the bore and 
chamber are obſerved. The Pruſſians prove their batter- 


ing train and garriſon artillery with a quantity of pow- 


der equal to half the weight of the ſhot, and by firing 
ſeventy-five rounds as quick as in real ſervice, i. e. two 
or three rounds in a minute. Their light field-train 
from a twelve pounder upwards, are proved with a quan- 
tity of powder equal to one third of the weight of the 
ſhot, and fired a hundred and bity rounds, at three or 
four rounds in a minute. From a twelve-pounder dow u- 
wards, they are proved with a quantity of gr. equal 
to one fifth of the ſhot's weight, and fired three hundred 
rounds, at five or ſix rounds each minute, properly ſpong- 
ed and loaded. Their mortars are proved with the cham- 
bers full of powder, and the ſhells loaded, Three rounds 
are fired as quick as poſſible. The Dutch prove all their 


_ artillery by firing each piece five times; the firſt two 


rounds with a quantity of powder equal to two-thirds of 


the weight of the ſhot, and the three laſt rounds with 2 


2 of Nahe equal to one half the weight of the 
ot. The French method of pioot is the ſame with that 

tch, The Portugucle prove their artillery in 
the following manner, 0 


42 iſt ſhot zolb. ene een 
Iz) — ib. zue diminiſhing alb. each round. 
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24 b pounds 1$1b, 

12 p diets. i ot 10lb ( diminiſhing ilb. each round. 
ee 1 Hb each round. 
$ — 2b — Jb. each round, 


They are fired only once every minute. Their mor- 
tars are proved by filling the chambers full of powder, a 
loaded ſhell, and the mortar rammed fall of earth. Mul- 
ler's Treatiſe of Artillery, p. 180. Milit, Dict. art. Proof 
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PROVING of gun-powder. See Gux- potoder, and Po w DE R- 
tries. | | | 

PROVING cf wills, in Law. See PRoBATE, ExtcuToR, 
and WiLL. 1785 | 8 

PROVISION, provi/io, any thing got or procured, as ne- 
ceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of life. | 
Salting of unwholeſome proviſions is prohibited by 51 
Hen. III. ſtat. 6, cap. 7. under pain of amercement for 
the firſt offence, pillory for the ſecond, fine and impriſon- 
ng og the third, and abjuration of the town for the 
fourth. 


PROVISION, in Traffic, is ſometimes uſed for the wages 
due to a factor. Sec FAcTORAGE. 
PROVISLI ONS, commiſſary of. See COMMISSARY. 
PROVISIONS, park of. See PARK. | 
PROVISION, in the Canon Law, the title or inſtrument, by 
virtue whereof an incumbent holds, or is provided of, a 
benefice, biſhoprick, or the like. 
Ordinary collators give proviſion in caſe of vacancy by 
death, pure and ſimple demiſſion, and permutation. See 
CoLLATION, 


The court of Rome grants provi/ions by reſignation, de- 
volution, and prevention. | 

 PrRoOv1s10NS bypreventzon, are alſo called gratte expectativæ 
and mandata de providendo; of the great abuſe whereof 
throughout England frequent complaint was made in our 


ancient ſtatutes, and a remedy was provided for the fame | 


by the itatutes of PREMUNIRE, See ExFECTATIVE 
graces. | | | | | 
Proviſions of ſmall benefizes, in the court of Rome, are 
only ümple ſignatures, which are, as it were, minutes 
of the buil ; becauſe the bulls themſelves, diſpatched on 
parchment, would be too expenſive. The ſignature is 
no more than the petition of ih» impetrant anſwered by 
the pope in theſe words: Conceſſum ut! petitur in præſentia 
D. N. papæ, wrote in the hand of the prelate who pre- 
ſides over the ſignature. 


Extraordinary proviſions are ſigned by the pope himſelf in 


theſe words, Fiat ut petiter; with the firſt letter of his 
„„ e | 

PRO VISO, in Law, a condition inſerted in a deed, upon 
the obſervance whereof the valadity of the deed depends. 


PRO Iso, in Judicial Matters, is where the plaintiff defiſts | 


from proſecuting an action, by bringing it to trial in a 
due time; in which caſe, the defendant may take out a 
venire facias to the ſheriff, having it in theſe words : | 
Proviſo quod, & c. to the end that, if the plaintiff take 
out any writ to that purpoſe, the ſheriff ſhall ſummon but 
one jury upon them both. In which caſe it is called 
going to trial by proviſo. See JURY. 
Prov1s0, ca. See CAsu. „ | 
PRoviso is alſo a ſea term. A ſhip is ſaid to moor a pre- 
viſe, when ſhe has an anchor out, and alſo a hawſer a- 
ſhore ; and ſo is moored with her head to the ſhore. with 
two cables at leaſt. 5 = | 
 PROVISOR is generally taken for him who bath the care 
of providing things neceſſary ; in which ſenſe it coincides 
with PURVEYOR. | | | | 
| PRovisoR monaſterii is uſed for the ſteward or treaſurer of 
a religious houſe. _ | 


| tatu! | who ſued | 
PrOvV1SOR, in our Statutes, alſo denotes a perſon 


to the court of Rome for a PROVISION, or EXPECTA<= | 
TIVE grave. See PREMUNIRE. on 
Proviſores dicuntur, qui vel epiſcopatum, vel ecclefraflicam 
aliam dignitatem in Romana curia ſibi ambicbant de futuro, 
quod ex gratia expeAativa nuncupdrunt, quia, uſque dum 
 wacaret, expeflandum ęſſet. Spelm. _ 
PROVOCATIVE, in Phy/ic, a medicine which ſtrengthens 
nature, and ſtimulates or incites to venery. 
Such are cantharides, ſatyrian, &c. 
PROVOCATORES, in Antiquity, a claſs of gladiators, 
ſuppoſed by Lipſius to be generally matched with the 
SAMNITES. | 85 : 
' PROVOST, prepo/itrs, an officer, whereof there are divers 
kinds; civil, military, &c. f 2 | 
ProvosT of the city, or of the merchants, is the chief mu- 
nicipal magiſtrate in ſeveral conſiderable trading cities 3 
particularly Eeinburgh, Paris, and Lyons; much the 
ſame with the mayor in other places. eee 
The provo/? preſides at the city-courts, and, together with 
the heritfs, or bailiffs, decides all differences relating to 
trade and merchandize: he takes cognizance of the af- 
fairs of officers of policy of the city, with regard to their 
functions; of the delinquencies of merchants, commiſ- 
ſioners, and factors; iuſpeCts the ports, rivers, duties, 
impoſts, & e. | 
. attribute the inſtitution of prove/? of the mer- 
chants of Paris to Philip Auguſte. Du Haillan refers 
its epocha to the year 1190. : 
"Ts e of Edinburgh has the title of lerd; the bai- 
liffs are his deputies. He calls conventions of the bo- 
roughs by his own miſſives. | 5 


PRO 
PRovosT, or PREyYOT royal, alſo denotes a ſort of inferior 
judge eſtabliſhed throughout France, ſoc the taking cognt- 
Zance of all civil, perſonal, real, and mixt cauſts, amon 
the people; but without any juriſdiction iu the cauſes of 
nobles. 3 N 
Theſe, in the Bourbonnois, Auvergne, &c. are called 
 chatelains and 
Provence, viguiers. „ 
Grand PRovo8T of France, or of the houſhold, has juriſdic- 
tion in the king's houſe, and over tlie officers therein; 
he looks to the policy and regulation thereof, the rates of 


proviſions following the court, &c. He was anciently 
called rot des ribauds. 


. 
” ** 


manages proceſſes againlt the ſoldiers in the army, who 
have committed any crime. | 
He has four lieutenants, diſtributed throughout the ar- 


mies, called prove/ts of the army; and particularly prove/ts 
in the ſeveral regiments. 


PROVOST guard, See GUaRD, | | 
PrRovosT marſhal of an ar my, is an officer appointed to ſeize 
and lecure deſerters, and all other criminals. | 
The proveſt marſhal is to go often abroad round the army 
to hinder the ſoldiers from pillaging. It is his office to 
indict offenders, and to ſee the ſentence paſſed upon them 
executed. | | | 
He likewiſe regulates the weights and meaſures, and the 
price of all provilions, &c. in the army, when in the 
field. For the diſcharge of his office, he has a lieute- 
nant, a clerk, and a troop of prove/ts of marſhals men on 
horſeback ; as alſo an executioner, | 
There is alſo a proveſt marſpal in the navy, who hath 
charge of the priloners taken at ſea. FO, 
The French have a prove/? general of the marines, who is 
to proſecute the marines when guilty of any crime, and 


marine provoſt in every veſſel, who is a kind of gaoler, 
_ takes the priſoners into his care, and keeps the veſſel 
clean, | | 
ProvosTS of the mar/hals are a kind of lieutenants of the 
marſhals of France, eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity of the 
country againlt rogues, vagabonds, and deſerters. | 
They take cognizance of royal cauſes ; which, for this 
realon, are called prevotal cauſes. Such are all crimes com- 
mitted by ſtrollers, or people without any fixed abode ; 
robberies on the highway, infraction of ſafeguard, burn- 
ings, &c. They pronounce en dernier reſort, or without 
appeal. 


P 


| There are a hundred and cighty ſeats of theſe prove/?s in 


France; their chief juriſdiction regards higawaymen, 
footpads, houſebieakers, &c. They correſpond to the 
officers eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus and Tiberius, called, as 


was to purſue thieves. . N | 
PROVOST of the mint 18 a particular judge inſtituted for the 
apprehending and proſecuting falle coiners. 


 PROW, prora, in Navigation, denotes the head or fore- 


part of a ſhip ; being that which is oppoſite to the poop or ; 
ſtern, 185 


In front hereof is the beak that cuts the water to make 
way for the vellel, | | 
The prow is lower then the poop, and contains fewer ſto- 
ries or decks. Qn the beak is uſually ſome figure or 
hieroglyphic, which often gives name to the veſſel, 
PRow, in ſtrictneſs, is only that part of the forecaſtle which 
is aloof, and not in the hold; particulacly that part be- 
| tween the chaſe and the loof. e - 
The ancients repreſented beaks of birds in the prows of 
their ſhips, whence they were called re/tra. 
PRow is allo a name given by ſeamen to the beak or point- 
ed cut-water of a polacre, xebeck, or galley. The up- 
per part of the prow in thoſe veſſels is uſually furniſhed 
with a grating platform for the convenience of the ſea- 
men, who walk out to perform whatever is neceſlary 
about the ſails or rigging, or the bowſptit. 
PROX, in Natural H:/tory, a name giving by Ariſtotle to 
the cerves platyceros, or broad horned ſtag. 
PROXENELA, or PROXENETEs, a kind of broker or 
agent, who tranſacts betwen two perſons. See BRo- 
KER, and AGENT. 
The word is Greek, wpoZemTng, q. d. conciliator or para- 
rius, reconciler or mediator. The Lating give thema more 
honourable appellation, calling them interpreters. _ 
The term proxeneta is chielly appled to thoſe who negoci- 
ate offices, marriages, &c. 


The Roman law grants the proxenete an action for reco- 

very of their hire or wages. 

Theſe made a kind of office or college in Rome: to them 

the fathers addreſſed themſelves, to found and examine 

the inclinations of the young men they intended for their 
daughters. A commentator on the Digeſt accounts it a 

great defect in the modern policy, that there are not now 
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13 any 


in Normandy, vicomptes; in Languedoc and 


Grand PRovOsST of the conſtable, a judge of the ſword, who 


to make report thereof to the council of war; beſides a 


Cujas tells us, /atrunculatores, to ſhew that their office 
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any of theſe proxencte, or match-makers, eſtabliſhed by 


public authority. 


PROXIMITY, proximitas, denotes the relation or nearneſs 

either in reſpect of place, blood, or alliance. | SY 

PROXY, procurator, a deputy, or perſon who officiates in 
the room of another. 


Princes are uſually married by proxies, or repreſentatives. 


Peers are allowed to give their votes by proxies. | 
Proxy, procuracy, among Civilians, alfo denotes a com- 
miſhon given to a PROCTOR, by a client, to manage a 


cauſe in his behalf. 

PRUDENCE, in Ethics, may be defined an ability of judg- 
ing what is beſt, in the choice both of ends and means 
According to the definition of the Roman moraliſt, De 
Officiis, lib. 1. cap. 43. prudence is the knowledye of 


what is to be deſired or avoided. Accordingly, he makes 


prudentia (De Legibus, lib. i.) to be a contraction of pro- 
videntia, or foreſight. Plato (De Legibus, lib. iii.) calls 
this the leading virtue; and Juvenal, Sat. x. obſerves, 


. Nullum numen abeſt fi fit prudentia. 
The idea of prudence includes tb en¹, or due conſulta- 


tion, that is, concerning ſuch things as demand conſul- 


tation, in a right manner, and for a competent time, that 
the relolution taken up may be neither too precipitate nor 


too flow ; and 'owyzgg, or a faculty of dilcerning proper | 


means when they occur; and to the perfection of pru- 


dence, theſe three things are farther required, viz. Þery97nG. 


or natural ſagacity; ar, preſence of mind, or a 
ready turn of thought; and aumnnypa, or experience. The 
extremes of prudence are craft or cunning on the one hand, 


which is the purſuit of an ill end by direct and proper | 
though not honeſt means; and folly on the other, which 


is either a miſtake, both as to the end and means, or pro- 
tccuting a good end by foreign and improper means. 
 Grove's Moral Philoſophy, vol. ii. chap. 2. 
PRUINA, in PY iolagy. See Hoar FROST. 
PRUNPE-trce. in Botany Sce PLUM-tree. 
PauNE, wild. See SLOE. 


 PRUNELLA, a name given by ſome phyſicians to a dri- 


nels of the tongue and throat, happening in continued 

fevers, eſpecially acute ones, accompanied with a heat 

and redneſs of the throat, and a ſcurf covering the tongue; 

ſometimes whitiſh, and ſometimes blackiſh, | 
Some alſo give the name prunella to the quinzy, and 

others to the aphthze. Prunella is alſo the name of a 
plant, called in Englith sELF- Heal. | 
PRuUNELL =, /al, in Pharmacy, is a preparation of puriſied 

ſalt-petre 3 called alſo /apis prunellæ, and CRYSTAL mi- 
neral. | 


It is prepared by. ſeparating and abſorbing ſome of the 


more volatile parts of the ſalt-petre, which is done by | 


burning upon it, when melted in a crucible over the ſite, 


about a twenty-fourth part of its weight of flowers of | 


brimitone. When the deflagration is over, the melted 
ſalt is poured into clean, dry, warm, braſs moulds, ſo 
as to form it into little cakes: 3 

It is given to cool, and provoke urine, in fevers and quin- 
zies; though ſome think that ſalt-pecre, purified three 
or four times, would be a better medicine. | 
The fal prunellà is faid to be frequently adulterated with 


alum; and that the deceit is known by its whiteneſs and 


glittering. | 

PRUNES, pruna, are plums dried or baked in an oven, or 
in the ſan. | I 
Three ſorts of this fruit are ranked among the articles of 
the materia medica: they are all met with in our gar- 


dens; but the ſhops are ſupplied with them, moderately | 


dried, from abroad. Theſe are the Brignole plum, or 
prunelleo, brought from Brignole in Provence, of a red- 
dich yellow colour, and a very grateful, ſweet, ſubacid 


taſte; the common, or French prunes, called by our | 


gardeners the little black damaſk plum; and damſons, 
the larger damaſk violet plum of Tours, which is ſeldom 
| kept iu the ſhops, but his been generally ſupplied by the 
common prunes. All theſe fruits poſſeſs the ſame gene- 
ral qualities with the other ſummer fruits. The prunel- 


Joes, in which the ſweetneſs has a greater mixture of ) 


- acidity than in the other ſorts, are uſed as mild refrige- 
rants in fevers and other hot indiſpoſitions, and are ſome- 
times kept in the mouth for alleviating thirſt in bydropic 

' caſes. The French prunes and damſons are the moſt 
emaottient, lubricative, and laxative; they are taken by 

themſelves for gently looſening the belly In coſtive habits, 
and where there is a tendency to inflammation ; decoc- 
tions of them atfard an uſeful baſis for laxative or purg- 
ing mixtures, and the pulp in ſubſtance for electaries. 
Lewis. | 

PRUNIFEROUS trees, or /orubs, the plum bearing kind, 
are thoſe whoſe fruit are pretty large aud ſoft, with a [tone 
in the middle. Ds | 


ets 


In this kind the flower adheres to the bottom of the baſe 
of the fruit. 1 . 


PRUNING, in Gardening, and Agriculture, the operation 


of lopping or cutting off the ſuperfluous branches of trees: 
either to diſpoſe them to bear better, to grow higher, or 
to appear more regular. ca. 

Pruning is one of the moſt important branches of the 
gardener's province, and that whereon the thriving or 
barrenneſs of his fruit-trees, as well as the form and re- 
gularity of his garden, in a great meaſure depend. 

It is ſometimes practiſed purely ſor the trimming or ad- 
juiting of trees to the eye, by taking away irregular 
branches; as in box, holly, yew, &c. 8 
Sometimes, to make the ſtem grow fairer, and riſe 
higher, by taking off all the large branches ariſing out of 
it, and thus ſending the ſap, which would otherwiſe be 
expended by them, io the top of the tree, to nouriſh and 
prolong the ſame. 


Burt its more ordinary uſe is, to render the tree more fer. 


tile, and to mend its fruit, by retrenching ſuch uſeleſs 


branches as might impoveriſh the trunk, and conſume 
the Juice neceſſary to nouriſh the branches that bear. 
runing 1s an annual operation : the amputation is uſu- 


ally made ſloping, ſometimes ſtump-wiſe. Its belt ſeaſon 


is about the end of Febiuary, though it may be begun as 


\ . . . 
ſoon as the leaves are off, viz. in November ; and con- 


tinued to the time when freſh leaves come on, viz, in 
Aptil or May, which is the proper ſeaſon. | 

As the gardener has uſuaily three kinds of trees to ma- 
nage, viz. ſome too weak, others too ſtrong, and other 
in a juſt plight, he will find priming work through all that 
ſpace ; it being proper to prune ſome ſooner, and ſome 
later. The weaker and more languiſhing a tree is, the 
ſooner it ought to be pruned, to caſe it of its offenſive 
branches; and the more vigorous the tree is, the lonyer 


may the pruning be referred. | 
| For PRUNING a tree of the firſt year, i. e. a tree planted the 


year before ; if it have only ſhot one fine branch from the. 
middle of the ſtem, it muſt be cut to that branch, and the 


branch ſhortened to four or tive eyes or buds; the effect 


of which is, that the next year there will be, at leaſt, 


two fine branches oppoſite to each other. | | 
If the tree produce two hve branches well placed, with 


weak ones among them, all required is to ſhorten them 
equally, to the compaſs of five or ſix inches in length; 
care, however, being taken, that the two laſt eyes or 
buds of the extremes of the branches, thus ſhortened, 
look on the right and left to the two bare ſides, that each 
may bring forth at leaſt two new ones; and the four be 


| fo well placed, that they may be all preſerved. If one 


of the two branches be much lower than the other, or 
both on one hide, or the like, only one is to be preſerved, 
and that the fitteſt to begin a hne figure; the other is to 
be cut off ſo cloſe, as that it may never be able to pro- 
duce thick ones in the ſame place, If a tree have put 
forth three or four branches, all in the extremity, or a 


little beneath, they muſt be all pruned by the ſame laws 


as the two above meutioned : if they be equally thick, 


they are to be uſed alike; if ſome of them be ſmallec 


than the reſt they mult only be pruned with a proſpect 
of getting a ſingle branch each, taking care to have it on 
that ſide which ſhall be found empty; in order to which, 
they ſhould be ſhortened to an eye or bud that looks on 
that ſide; and the ſame care is to be taken in the larger, 


in order to begin to fill up the bettet; if theſe fine branches 


ſhoot a little below the extremity, it is but ſhortening the 
ſtem to them; on the contrary, if the branches be moſt 
of them ill ones, two at leaſt if poſſible, are to be pre- 
ſerved, and pruned in the ſame manner as the two fine 
ones above. Good weak branches are to be carefully 
preſerved for fruit; only cutting them a little at the ex- 
tremity, when they appear too weak for their length; 


not failing to take away all the faplels brauches. If the 


tree have produced five, fix, or ſeven branches, it is ſut- 
ficient to prelerve three or four of the beſt ; the reſt are 
to be quite cut off, at lealt if they be thick ; for if they be 
weak, i. e. fit for fruit branches, they ſhould be kept till 
they have performed what they are capable of doing; 
and if among the great ones there happen to be many 
ſmall ones, two or three of the belt are only to be pre- 
ſerved, pinching off the ends of the longeſt. 


PRUNING of a tree of the ſecond year. It, having put out 


two fine wood branches, and one or two ſmall ones, for 
fruit the firſt year, the ſap have altered its courſe in the 
{ccond year, 6. the thick branches to the ſmall ones, 
ſo that the ſmall become wood, and the large fruit- 
branches, the productions of the former mult be quite 
cut off to the mother branch, and thoſe of the latter uſed 
as fruit branches, It a tree from the fiiſt year's pruning, 
have produced four or hve branches, oc more, it mull 
needs be very vigorous, for which reaſou it may be ſome - 
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times adviſcable to preſerve thoſe branches, even though 
they be not neceſſary to the figure of the tree, but only 
to conſume Part. of the ſap, which might otherwiſe be 
prejudicial to the ſtuit-brauches. Theſe ſuperfluous 
branches may be left long, without much ill conſequence 3 
but thoſe effential to the beauty of the tree, muſt be all 
pruned a little longer than thoſe of the preceding year, 
i. e. about two, or at moſt three eyes, or a good ſoot. 
This is waking au advantage of the figure of the tree. 
which, without this, would not yield fruit in a long time, 
the redundant ſap covering all che eyes into wood- 
branches, which, with a more ſpare diet, would have 
been ſruit-branches. Iutbeſe vigoroustrees, ſome branches 
cut ſtump-wile, are to be left on, and even ſome thick 
ones, though of faife wood, eſpecially where there are 
any neceſſary to the form of the tree, to employ the ex- 
ceſs of ſap, and prevent irs doing miſchief, Still more 
to afluage its violence, it may be neceſſary to preſerve 
many long, good, weak branches, when placed fo as to 
occaſion no confuſion; and even on the thick branches, a 
good number of outlets for the ſap to range in. Be it a 
general rule, rather to ſpare the lower branches, and cut 
off the higher, than the contrary : by this means the tree 
ſpreads more ealily to the bottom of the wall. | 
PRUNING of @ tree of the third year, In a tree that has 
been pianied three years, and pruned twice, if it be vigo- 
rous as many old branches as poſſible are to be preſerved, 
eſpecially or fruit; if ic be weak, it muſt be ealed of 
the burden of od branches, as well thoſe for fruit, as 
wood: it mull likcwile be cut ſhort, to enable it to ſhoot 


out new ones; which 11 it cannot do with vigour, let it“ 


be pulled up, and a new one, with ſreſh earth, plantes 
in its place. 


In all pruning, proviſion is to be made for branches to 
_ proceed from dio now under the prunine-knife, to pre 


pare ſuch as may be proper for the form: with this aſſu- 


rance, that when the high branch is taken down from 
over the lower, this latter being reinforced with the ſap 
that would have gone to the former, will certainly pro- 
duce more branches than it would have done without 
ſuch reinforcement, DET 168 
PRUNING fruzt-irees, general rules f. The pruning of 
fruit-trees requires a {irict obſcrvation of the different 
manners of the ſevera! ſorts, becauſe ſome produce their 
fruit on the ſame year's wood, as vines; others produce 


their fruit, for the moſt part, upon the ſormer year's 
wood, as peacnes, nectarines, &c. and others upon cur- 


ſors or ſpurs, which are produced upon wood of three, 
tour, or five, to fiſteen or twenty years old, as pears, 
plums, cherries, &c. thereſote, in order io the right 
management of fruit-trees, there ſhouid be always pro— 
viſion made to have a ſulhcient quantity of bearing wood, 
in every part of ihe trees, and at the ſame time there 
ſhould not be a ſuperfluity of uſeleſs branches, which 
would exhauſt the itrength of the trees, and cauſe them 
to decay iu a few years. OL 
1. The more the branches ſhoot horizontally, the apter 
and better diſpoſed the tree is to bear fruit; conſequently, 
the more upright the branches, the more inclined is the 
tree to incicalc in wood, and the leſs to bear fruit. 
Hence, ever take care to keep the middle of a tree from 


wood or thick branches; and as thoſe increaſe aud grow | 


upon you, cut them out entirely; for there is no danger 

but the place will be toon filled with better and more 
fruitful wood, | | | 
In dwarfs you are to prune all open, and clear of wood, 
leaving none but horizontal branches; and in wall-trees, 
if you do but furniſh your walls with horizontal branches, 
nature will provide for the middle. Chuſe, therefore, 


ſuch ſhoots as are not vigorous, to furuſh bearing 
branches. 


2. Take care the tree be not leſt over full of wood, not | 


even of bearing branches; as is frequently ſeen in the 
management of peaches, nectarines, and cherries, _ 

Nature cannot ſupply them all with juice enough; whence 
none will be ſupplied well: the conſequence of which 
is, that either the bloloms will fall off, or the fruit will 
dwindle. It is certain, a mujtitude of branches, croud- 


ing on one another, produce neither lo good, nor ſo much | 


fruit as where there is a convenient ſpace, belide the diſ- 
agrecable effect of croſſing one another. | 

3. All ſtrong and vigorous branches are to be left longer 
on the ſame tree than weak and teeble ones; Conie- 


_ quently, the branches of a lickly tree muſt be pruned | 


ſhorter, aud left fewer in number, than thoſe of a ſtrong 
\ Healthſul tree. | | 

4. All branches ſhooting direQly forward from trees that 
grow againſt a wall, are to be pruned cloſe to the branch 
whence they ſpring, &c. i | 

5. When a branch well placed either againſt a wall, or 
in a dwarf, bas ſhot ſome falſe wood, neither fit for the 


like ſpurs. 


- muſt be allowed to extend t 


figure nor the fruit, prone it off within the thickneſs of | 


a Erown-piece, or fopitigly though this is beſt pinched 


off in the beginning of ſummer. - 


6. Cut off all branches ariſing from hard knobs, where- 
on -pear-ſtalks grew; ot from ſhort ftraight branches, 


7. If a tree, in its firſt years, have produced branches 
of moderate vigour, and. afterwards- put forth ſtrong 
ones, well placed, though of falſe wood; the latter may 
be uſed as the foundation of the figure, and the other 
kept a time for bearing fruit. | | 

8. When an old tree ſhoots- ſtronger branches towards 
the bottom than the top, and the top is in il] caſe; cut it 
off, and form a new figure from the lower ones, If 
the top be vigorous, cut off the lower ones, unleſs well 
placed, ' | 2 | 

9. The order of nature, in the production of ſhoots and 
branches, is, that a branch is always leſs than that out 
of which it ſhoots; if this order be inverted, uſe them 
as falſe wood. 5 | 
10. Regard is to be always had to the effects of former 
pruning, in order to correct its defects, or continue its 
beauties, | 

11. In vigorous trees, the weaker branches are the fruit- 
bearers; in weak trees, the ſtronger, chiefly ; therefore, 
in the latter, prune off the feeble and ſmall. _ 

12. In vigoious trees, three good branches may put forth 
at one cye or bud: in which caſe, the two ſide-branches 
are generally to be preſerved, and the middlemoſt cut off 
in May or June. | 

13. It is diſhcult to ſtrengthen a weak branch without 
cutting otf others above it; ſometimes it can ſcarce be 
done "ps cutting off the end of the branch it ſhoots 
out of. | 155 . 
14. The pruning of vigorous peach- teees is to be deferred 
till they are ready to bloflom, the better to know which 
branches are likely to bear fruit. | | 


15. Fruit-buds next the ends of branches are commonly 
thicker and better fed than others. In weak trees, 
therefore, it may be beſt to prane them early, that the 
ſap may not walte itſelf in ſuch parts as are to be re- 
trenched. | | | 

16. The farther a weak branch is from the trunk, the leſs 
nouriſhment it receives; and therefore the more it is to 


be ſhortened : but thick branches, the more diſtant they 


ate from the heart, the mote they receive; and they are 
therefore to be removed, that the vigour may extend it- 
ſelf to the middle or lower part, os 
17. A branch for wood mult never be pruned without 
ipecial occaſion; as where it annoys others. 
18. If an oid well-looking tree be diſordered with falſe 
wood, through ill pruning, or want of pruning; take it 
lower, by cutting off a branch or two yearly, till it be 
ſufficiently reduced. Some trees put forth ſo vigorouſly 
that they cannot be reduced to compaſs in one year; but 
hemſelves, otherwiſe they 
will produce falſe wood, SORT: | 
19. All trees have a predominant branch or two, if not 
more : yet the more equally the vigour is divided, the 
better; where it runs much on one fide, it is faulty, 
20, The buds of all ſtone-fruit frequently form them- 
ſelves the ſame year in which the branch they grow on'is 


formed; the ſame holds of pears and apples; though it 


is, generally, at leaſt two or three years before the latter 
come to perfection | | 


21. All ſhoots that. are put forth in autumn, are to be 


pruned off, as naught; the fame may be ſaid of all fap- 


leſs branches. 


22. When a tree puts forth much ſtonger ſhoots on one 
fide than on the other, a great part of the ſtrong ones 
mult be cut off cloſe to the body, or ſome of them ſlump- 
wile. | 
23. In all trees leſs length is to be allowed the weak than 

the ſtrong branches. | | — 
24. Upper branches are to be cut off cloſe to others, 

that they may heal over: lower bianches are to be cut 


ſloping, or at a little diſtance, that new ones may grow 
out of them, | 


25. If a young crooked tree produce a fine branch be- 
neath the crook, cut the head off cloſe to the branch. 

26. Though five, fix, or ſeven inches, be the ordinary 
lengths wood - branches are left at; yet muſt this be varied 


on occaſion of vigour or weakneſs of the tree, thick- 


neſs or ſmallneſs of the branch, the fullneſs or Vacuity of 
the place, &c. : | | 


27. Be careſul not to prune many thick branches ſtanding 
over weak ones; leſt the ſap, which fed the larger, fiow 
ſo plentifully into the leſs, as to occaſion them to put 
forth much ill wood and ſuckers. | 

28. Branches ſhot from the ends of others are uſually 


good wood; ſometimes it happens otherwiſe, and then 
they muſt be pruned, | 


As to che grand yearly prunings : fruit branches being of 
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mort continuance, arid periſhing the firſt year wherein | 


they produce fruit, are to be cut off, unleſs they put forth 
ſhoots for bloſſoms the ſucceeding year. In the ſecond 
pruning, about the middle of May, where the fruit 1s ſo 
cloſe as to be like to obſtruct each other, ſome of them 


and their branches are to be taken off, as muſt alſo the 


multitude of young ſhoots that cauſe confuſion, Branches 
more luxurious than others are to be cut clear off, To 


preſerve old trees, they muſt be diſburdened by leaving 


few branches for wood on them, and thoſe to be ſhorten- 
ed to five or fix inches; and very few weak ones, and 
one dry, and nigh waſted. $a | 
ba foreſt 4 timber trees. See FOREST Trees, and 
LopPING. 
PRUNING of vines. See VINE. 
PRUNUS, in Botany. See PLUm-tree, APRICOT, and 
LOE, | : 
PRURITUS, a painful, and yet pleaſurable kind of ſenſa- 
tion of the ſkin, popularly called atching 3 which is ſup- 
poſed to ariſe hence, that the extremities of che capillary 
veins being obſtructed, cannot take up the redundant 
blood of the limbs, to carry it back again to the heart; 
whence, as there is a freſh ſtock of blood continually 
ſent into the part by the inceſſant pulſation of the heatr, 
| the fibres become preternaturally ſtretched or diſtended, 
and hence the uſually titillating lenſe of itching. 
PRUSSIAN B/ue. See BLUE. 
PRUSSIAN green. Sec GuEEN. | 
PRYK, a kind of ſervice or tenure, and, according to 
Blount, ſignifies an old taſhioned (pur with one point 
only, which the tenant holding land by this tenure, was 
to find for the king. Per jervitium invenieudi unum equum, 
unum ſaccum, & ynum pryk in Guerra Hallig. 1 Ric. IL. 


and in the time of king Hen, VIII. light horfemen in 


war were called prickers, becauſe they uſed ſuch ſpurs 
or pryks, to make their horſes go with ſpeed. 


PRVYTLANEUM, movrarzoy, in Antiquity, a conſiderable 


building in Athens, where the council of prytanes aſſem- 


bled, and where thoſe who had rendered any ſignal ſer- 


| vices to the commonwealth, were maintained at the pub- 


lic expence. 

PRVYT ANIS, or NE 
giſtrate in moſt of the cities of Greece. 

At Athens there were fifty prytanes, at Corinth there 
was but one, who was the ſame wi 
was at Athens. „„ 

The prytanes of Athens were the ſenators who compoſed 
the grand council that governed the ſtate ; and cor- 
reſpond to what we now call the /tates general of the United 
Provinces. | | 
Fifty of theſe were choſe each year out of each trihe ; 
and to theſe were nominated fifty more, to ſupply the 
places of the former, in caſes of death, or mal-admi- 
niſtration. 1 | | 

The tribes took the government by turns, each after other, 
for the ſpace of thirty-five days. This was an eſtabliſh- 
ment of Solon. Scaliger is miſtaken, when he ſays the 
tribes took their turns every day. ; 

All the fifty pryzanes of the tribe did not govern together 
during thoſe five weeks ; but in companies, ten at a time, 


PRYTANES, in Antiquity, the firſt ma- 


choſen by lot; ſeven days each company: after which au- 


other tribe came into ollice, and had its five weeks after 
the ſame manner. e f | 
PRYTANITIDES, in Antiquity, a name given to thoſe 
the ſacred fire of Veſta committed to their care. The 
cuſtom of the Greeks, in this reſpect, differed very much 
from that of the Romans ; who allowed none but vir- 
gins to tend this {acred fire, whence they were called 
VESTALS- - : . 
They had the appellation Prytanitides fro 
name common to all places ſacred to Veſta. 8 
PSADURIA, a genus of rough [tones of a plain uniform 
ſtructure, not laminated, but ſplitting equally in all di- 
rections. | 2 
PSAGDA. See SAGDA. | 
PSALM, van, formed from va 
or hymn. : ; 
The denomination ſalm is now appropriated to the one 


hundred and ſifty p/ulms of David; and the name carticlc, | 


or ſong, is given to other pieces of che ſame kind, com- 
oſed by other prophets and patriarchs. - _ 
he ancients, as is obſerved by St. Auguſtine, made this 
difference between a canticle, or ſong, and a p/alm, that 


widows who at Athens, and throughout all Greece, had 


m Fra, A 


„D, 1 ſing, a divine ſong 


th what the archon | 


— 


the former was ſung by the voice alone, but the latter 


accompanied with a muſical inſtrument, 3 
The p/alms, in the ancient editions, ate divided into ſive 


books; nor is David's name found at the head of more | 


ſeventy-three of tbem; though ſome, and among 
3 and St. Cbryſoſtom, attribute all 
the hundred and fifty to him without exception. 
The Jews, however, were always of another opinion; 


| 


b 8 FE 
and it is certain there are ſome few, at leaſt, that are not 
his. St. Jerom obſerves, among the number, ſeveral that 


were compoſed a lohg time after David. Du Pin adds, 
that it is difficult to aſcertain the authors; all we know. 


of the book is, that it is a collection 
by Ezra. | OS 
Gradrnal pſalms were thoſe anciently ſung on the ſteps of 
the temple. The penitential pſalms were not formerly the 
ſame with thoſe now called by that name. 

PSALMIST, in the Church of Rome, one of the leſſer ec. 
cleſtaſtical orders, the ſame wich what among us is called 
clerk, precentor, or ſinger. 

PSALMODY, Ja, the art of ſinging pſalms. 

PSALTER, yaxzypror, the book or collection of pſalms, 
aſcribed to David. : | 
There are a multitude of editions of the P/a/ter. Au— 
guſtine Juſtinian, a Dominican, and biſhop of Nebo, 
publithed a Polyglot P/alter at Genoa, 1516. And Con- 

tarinus pubiiſhed the P/alter in Hebrew, Gieek, Chaldee, 
and Arabic, with Latin notes and gloſſes. | 

PSALTER is alſo uſed among religious for a large chaplet or 
ROSARY, conſiſting of one hundred and fifty beads; the 
number of the plalms in the Pſalter. | 5 
St. Dominic is faid to have been the inventor of this 
Pſulter. | | | 


ot fongs compiled 


|P>ALTERY, PsaLTER1ON; alſo denotes a muſical inſtru- 


ment much in uſe amon 
called it nebel. | | | | 
We know but little of the preciſe form of the ancient 
p/altery. Kircher has taken pains to prove that it was of 
a ſquare form; and from an old. book in the Vatican li- 
| brary he has exhibited a figure of it. See Tab. Muſic, 
fg 8. and the NEBtL or nebel, from his account was a 
different inſfrument; fee fa. 7. 
That now in uſe is a flat initrument; in ſorm of a tra- 
pezium, or a triangle truncated at top. 
Ir is ſtrung with thirteen wire-chords, ſet to uniſon or 
octave, and mounted on two bridges on the two tides. 
Tt is truck with a pe rum, or little iron rod, or ſome- 
times with a crooked ſtick, whence it is uſually ranked 
among the inſtruments of percuſſion. | 
Its cheſt, or body, is like that of a ſpinet. It has its 
name d p/allendo; ſome call it nab/um, or nablium. | 
Papius allo gives the name p/a/tery to a kind of flute, uſed 
in churches to accompany the ſinging ; called in Latin, 
ſambucus. | | | | 
PSAMMISMUS, JCauwycs, formed from 42pure, (and, in 
Aedicine, a term ſometimes uſed for a bath of dry and 
_ warm fand, to fet the feet of dropſical perſons upon. 
PSALTYRIANS, Ps TYRIANI, a fect of Aklans, who, 
in the council of Antioch, held in the year 360, maintain- 
ed, that the Son was not like the Father, as to will; that 
he was taken from nothing, or made of nothing ; and 


that in God, generation was not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
creation. | | 


PSEGMA, a name piven b 
xris, or flowers of braſs. | 
PSELAPHIA, a word uſed by the ancient medical writers 
to expreſe friction with the hands, in caſes where the 
diſtempered parts require it. This was always eſteemed 


a part of the buſineſs of a phyſician, and was done with 
his own hand. | 


g the ancient Hebrews, who 


y ſome of the ancients to the flos 


| PSEN, F, the name given by naturaliſts to the fig-gnat, 


a ſmall ſpecies of gnat bred in figs while growing on the 
tree, and always remaining on the leaves of the ſame tree, 
and feeding on its juices. See CarrIFICATION. 

PSEPHISMA, Yn#:0ua, among the Athenians, a decree of 
the ſenate; the ſame with PROBULEUMA. 

PSEPHOMAN ITA, Y»gcuavriz, in Antiquity, a ſpecies 

of divination, the ſame with CLEROMANCY., 

PSEPHOPHORIA, in Antiquity, the art of uſing the 
pſephi, nÞa, or counters. This was the firſt arithmetic 
taught children of every condition, Capitolinus. in his 
lite of Pertinax, ſays, Puer literis, elementariis  calcu's 
imbutus. 

PSEPHOS, Tees, in Antiquity, a name given to ſeveral 
things, as ſmall ſtones, ſhells, and beans, uſed amony: 
the Greeks in giving their ſuffrages, and in their compu- 
tations, Their origin is, by Mr. Mahudel, afcribed to 
the ſons of Noah, who uſed this kind of calculation to 
aſſiſt their memory in numbering their flocks. Joſephus 
aſſures us, that the Egyptians borrowed this method of 
counting from Abraham; and Herodotus relates, that 
theſe ſmall ſtones were uſed both by the Egyptians and 
Greeks, only with this difference, that the latter placed 
them and cyphers from left to right, and the former fram 
the right to the left. The art ot uling them in calcula- 
tions was Called PSEPHOPHORIA, | 
H£ſephi were in uſe too among the Romane, who called 
thei calculi. Whatever materials they conſiſted ot, they 
were all of the ſame colour when uſed in calculations; 


whereas, thoſe uſed in giving {uffiages were partly black 
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la parti white, Lhcky days were denoted by white, which thoſe creatures have not, and having. broader ail 
PSE TA, in Tehthyology, a name given by Athenzus to the] Theſe principally: live upon the fig-tree and the bon; 
eher PLAISE, the paſſer lævii and plateſſa of rays als through a ſort of metamerphoſis into a hopping. 
. ˙ on os 55. eas + y, ſuppoſed. by ſome of the nature of a graſs-hopper; 
PSETITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors bat re fe for that animal has a caſe 125 its 395 
to a ſtone, having in it the figure of à turbot, There and the other not. V 
are ſtones found in ſome parts of Germany having the PSE OU DO-sT ELINA, in Aftronomy, any kind of meteor or 
impreſſions of ſeveral kinds of fiſh as perfect as if drawn | phenomenon, appearing in the heavens; and reſembling 
by a pencil, and it is not to be doubted; but that they in | a ſtar. Lk inn 1 5 
reality owe them to the iſh themſelves; which were re- PsE£UD0-theca, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies 
ceived into beds of the matter of ſtone, yet unbardened, | of two-winged fly, approaching to the nature of a com- 
which taking its conſiſtence while they were in it, muſt | mon waſp, but having no ſting. | 
+ cruſh them, and retain the marks of nee bodies. They] This is, according to' the later diſtinctions in the hiſtory 4 
are uſually found in a whitiſh ſlaty ſtone, I of inſeQs, properly called a waſp-fly. There are bee- 
PSEUDO, a term or particle, uſed in the compoſition of | flies, as much reſembling the bees as this does the waſp, 
divers Latin and Engliſh words; in the ſenſe of /al/e | | 
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1 Ps EU Do- finea, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a very te- 

or ſpurious 8 markable ſpecies of inſect deſcribed by M. Reaumur, aps 

* word is formed from u , lie, falſpood, of qed, | proaching to the nature of the tinea, or cloth-moth, while 
eceive. | 


in the worm-ſtate; but not making themſelves coats of 
the ſubſtance of leaves, cloth, &c. though they form a 
ſort of caſes for their defence againſt a very terrible 
enemy. 108 | 
"Theſe creatures are truly of the caterpillar kind, and have 
in the manner of many of theſe inſects, ſixteen legs. They 
feed on wax, and for food enter the bee-hives ; where 
they boldly engage the bees, and are not to be prevented 
by them from feeding, though at the expence of their ha- 
bitations and the cells of their reſervoirs' of honey; ſo 
that it is no uncommon thing for a ſwarm of bees to be 


We fay a pſeudo-martyr, q. d. a falſe witneſs, pſeuds-prophet 
pleudo-apoſile, pſeudo-chri/t, 825 4 Ys 20 j RN 
PsEVUDO>acactay in Botany. See ACACIA. | 
PsEUDO-APIOS, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the roots of the bulbocaſlanum, or EARTH-nut, | 
The peaſants in Burgundy, and other parts of France, 
turn up thefe in great quantities with the plough, and 
cat them. They call them arnettas, and ſome of the 
writers of the adjacent places not diſtinguiſhing what they 
truly were, have avoided the common name, by giving them 
this of pſeudo-apios, formed of the name of a root to] forced to change their place of habitation, and make new 
which they have no alliance, and taking away a name by] combs elſewhere; leaving the old ones to this contempt- 


which they would have been much better known; arnotta| ible victor, whom they know not how to drive, out os 
being only a corruption of the Dutch name ertnote, or | diſpoſſeſs. | | | | 


earth-nut, a name by which they are called almoſt every | Virgil and Ariſtotle, and all the authors who have written | 
on bees, have complained of this deſtructive animal, It 


where. See Pic- nut. ' 
never eats the honey, but feeds only on the wax; attack- 


PsEUDo-ARGYRON, in Mineralogy, a word uſed by the 
ancients in two very different ſenſes; ſome make it the] ing principally thoſe waxy cells where the fgmale bee de- 
poſits her eggs for the future progeny. oY 


name of what Virgil calls orichaleum album, white braſs ; | 
'The bees, who are a'match for moſt other creatures, by 


and others of a mineral with which the common braſs 

was made, | ne is Pp Tot ep „ means of their ſtings, would eaſily deſtroy thoſe weak 

It is very evident, from the joint teſtimony of the old] creatures were it not for the impervious armour they are 

Greeks and Romans both, that they had in uſe a kind of | covered with. They form themſelves a coat of armour 
of a double matter; the firſt, which immediately covers 


white metal made of copper, and they eſteemed it greatly | 
| | | the body, is of a kind of filk of their own ſpinning z and 


above the yellow, or braſs.  _ | 

Ariſtotle tells us of this white metal, and gives it great | the outer covering over this is of the bees wax; this is 

encomiums; he ſays it was very white and very bright; | laid conſiderably thick, and the creature juſt thruſting 
and that it was made by meltng copper together with a] out its head to feed, goes on devouring the cells undi- 
certain earth; but this he does not deſcribe, ſo that we] ſturbed, while a whole army of the inhabitants are in 
are left in the dark as to what it was. I | vain buzzing about him, and attempting to pierce him 
This ſhining white metal might very naturally be called | with their ſtings, _ . | 
þſeudo=argyron, or baſtard#$lver. = | Then the time of the change of this creature approaches, 
: | it contracts its body within its double covering, and there 
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PsEUDO-CARPASUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to the plant called by the generality of writers | changes into the nymph ſtate; whence after à proper 
libanotts. | 1 | time, it comes forth in form of a moth, with granulated 

This is a plant of a very ſtrong ſmell; and the carpaſum, | horns and crooked proboſcis. _ | | 
or carpaſium of the ancients, N poiſonous gum, and] Tbe bees have cunning enough to know their deſtructive 
the ſmell of the libanotis approaching to the ſame odour, enemy inthis new form, and as chis is a weak and defence- 
occaſion its being called the Hard- car paſium. leſs ſtate, they attack and deſtroy all the moths of this 

Psku no- dichamnus. See HOREHOUND, | | ſpecies they can meet with. They ſeldom are fo fortu- 

Pskubo-umaria, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome for a] nate, however, as to kill the whole race as ſoon as pro- 
ſpecies of EUMITORY. | | | duced; and if only one eſcapes, it is able to lay a foun- 

Ps8EUDO-lotus, in Botany, a name by which ſome call the | dation of revenge for the death of. its brethren. - 55 

guaiacana of Tournefort. See Indian Date PLUM. The moth produced by this caterpillar flies but little, ye 

PsEUDOwviburnumsy in Botany, the name given by Rivinus | is very nimble in avoiding danger by running, which it 

| to a ſpecies of LAN T ANA. 15 | does with great ſwiftneſs. . Cot e hols 

PsEUD0+diptere, Q eud o ia vepog, in the Ancient Architecture, a There are ſpecies of theſe pſeudo-tinem, or wax- eating ca- 

temple with eight columns in front, and a ſingle row of | terpillars, which infeſt the ſubterranean hives of waſps, 
columns all around. | | and other creatures which make wax: the manner of 
The word ſignifies falſe or imperfed diptere; and is uſed abs. Loris. and defending themſelves from their ene- 
to diſtinguiſh this from the diptere which had two rows | mies, is the ſame in all the ſpecies. | | 

of columns all around. = The accurate author of thefe obſervations deſcribes alſo a 

PSEUDOGELSEMINUM, in Botany, a name given by | kind of pſeudo-tineg, which feed on wool, and another 

| Rivinus to a genus of plants, the ſame with the Biono- | that eats leather ; both making themſelves houſes alſo on 
NIA of authors. See TRUMPET-flower. | the materials they feed on. All theſe creatures, whatever 

PsEu DO-ipecacuanha, in Botany, the name by which ſome be their food or habitation, finally become phalcne,. or 
authors have called a poiſonous kind of American apocy- | moths; and may be diſtinguiſhed, even in this ſtate, 
num, the root of which ſomething reſembles the true] from the other ſpecies, by having granulated horns of a 

1PECACUANHA, and has ſometimes been unfortunately | remarkable ſtruEture, and all of them a proboſcis, or 
collected and uſed in its place. | | trunk, more or leſs incurvated. lb | 

PSEUDONYMUS, Jeu, formed from Nes, lie, | PSIDIUM, in Botany, the name by which Linnæus calls a 
and brehga, name, a name given by the critics to thoſe | genus of plants, named GuaJjAva by Tournefort and 
authors who publiſh: books under falſe or feigned names. | others. Ah A eee ns | 
As the name cryptonamus is given to thoſe: who publiſh | PSILOCITHARISTA, among the ancients, one who plays 
under ſecret and diſguiſed names; and anonymous, to thoſe | on the cithara, without ſinging in concert to it. 
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who publiſh without any names at all. PSILOTHRON, queer, formed from iow, deglabro, I va | 
The Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, the greater epiſtles of St. | make ba/d, or bare, and 9g, hair, in Medicine, DEPILA- 38 
Ignatius, &c. are uſually ſuppoſed to be pſeudonymors. TORY ; an external form of medicine proper to take off { 


Ps8sUDo-pulex arboreus, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a] the hair. | | 
1 inſects deſcribed by M. Reaumur, and ſome- Such are the ſtrong lixiviums, quick 
what approaching in their form to the pulex arboreus; | ſandarac, orpiment, and arſenie. 7 
but having their wings covered with a ſquammoſe caſe, | PSITTACUS, in Ornithology. See PaxkRoT, 
Vol. III. No 288. | 13 N PSOAS 
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mort continuance, arid periſhing the firſt year whetein | 
they produce fruit, are to be cut off, unleſs they put forth | 


ſhoots for bloſſoms the ſucceeding year, In the ſecond 


pruning, about the middle of May, where the fruit is ſo| 


cloſe as to be like to obſtruct each other, ſome of them 
und their branches are to be taken off, as muſt alſo the 
multitude of young ſhoots that cauſe confuſion, Branches 
more luxurious than others are to be cut clear off. To 


preſerve old trees, they muſt be diſburdened by leaving 


few branches for wood on them, and thoſe to be ſhorten- 
ed to five or fix inches; and very few weak ones, and 
none dry, and nigh waſted, ' 
PRUNING of foreſt or timber trees. 
| LoyePiNG. | 
PRUNING of vines. See VINE. | 
PRUNUS, in Botany. See PLUM-tree, APRICOT, and 
 OLOE, | | : 
PRURITUS, a painful, and yet pleaſurable kind of ſenſa- 
tion of the ſkin, popularly called 2tching ; which is ſup- 
poſed to ariſe hence, that the extremities of che capillary 
veins being obſtructed, cannot take up the redundant 
blood of the limbs, to carry it back again to the heart; 
whence, as there is a freſh ſtock of blood continually 
ſent into the part by the inceſſant pulſation of the heart, 


See ForEsT Trees, and 


the fibres become preternaturally ſtretched or diſtended, 


and hence the uſually titillating ſenſe of itching. 
PRUSSIAN Be. See BLUE. 
PRUSSIAN green. Sec GUEEN. N 
PRYK, a kind of ſervice or tenure, and, according to 
Blount, ſignifies an old traſhioned {pur with one point 


only, which the tenant holding land by this tenure, was 


to find for the king. Per jervitiam invenieudi unum equum, | 


unum ſaccum, & unum pryk in Guerra [alli 1 Ric. II. 
and 4 the time of king Hen, VIII. light horſemen in 
war were called prickers, becauſe they uſed ſuch ſpurs 
or pryks, to make their horſes go with ſpeed. = 
PRY CANEUM, mprrayzo, in Antiquity, a conſiderable 


building in Athens, where the council of prytanes aflem- 


bled, and where thoſe who had rendered any ſignal ſer- 
vices to the commonwealth, were maintained at the pub- 
lic expence. h N 
RYTANIS, or PaVYTANEs, in Antiquity, 
giſtrate in moſt of the cities of Greece. 


P 


the firſt ma- 


At Athens there were fifty prytanes, at Corinth there 


was but one, who was the ſame with what the archon 
was at Athens. | 
The prytanes of Athens were the ſe 


nators who compoſed 


the grand council that governed the ſtate; and cor- | 


reſpond to what we now call the ſtates general of the United 
Provinces. Lets | | 
Fifty of theſe were choſe each year out of each tribe; 
and to theſe were nominated fifty more, to ſupply the 
places of the former, in caſes of death, or mal-admi- 
niſtration. e | 
The tribes took the government by turns, each after other, 
for the ſpace of thirty-five days. This was an eſtabliſh- 
ment of Solon. Scaliger is miſtaken, when he ſays the 
tribes took theic turns every day. 2 
All the fifty pryzanes of the tribe did not govern together 


during thoſe five weeks; but in companies, ten at a time, 


choſen by lot; ſeven days each company: after which an- 
other tribe came into oflice, and had its five weeks after 
the ſame manner. | | 


RYTANITIDES, in Antiquity, a name given to thoſe 


P 
| the ſacred fire of Veſta committed to their care. 'The 
cuſtom of the Greeks, in this teſpect, differed very much 
from that of the Romans ; who allowed none but vir- 
gins to tend this ſacred fire, whence they were called 
 VESTALS. | | 3 | 
They bad the appellation Prytanitides from wpuraygio, a 
name common to all places lacred to Vella. : | 
PSADURIA, a genus of rough [tones of a plain uniform 
ſtructure, not laminated, but ſplitting equally in all di- 
rections. | | 
PSAGDA. See SAG DA. 
PSALM, aN, formed 
or hymn. 8 ; 
The denomination pſalm is now appropriated to the one 
hundred and fifty ꝓſalms of David ; and the name canticle, 
or ſong, is given to other pieces of che ſame kind, com- 
oſed by other prophets and patriarchs. |: | 
he ancients, as is obſerved by St. Auguſtine, made this 
difference between a canticle, or ſong, and a þ/alm, that 


from araw, 1 ſing, a divine ſong 


| that in God, gene 


widows who at Athens, and throughout all Greece, had | 


the former was ſung by the voice alone, but the latter 


anied with a muſical inſtrument, 
T 3 in the ancient editions, are divided into ſive 
books; nor 1s 
than ſeventy-three of them; though ſome, and among 
the reſt St. Auguſtine and St. Cbryſoſtom, attribute all 
the hundred and fifty to him without exception. 
The Jews, however, were always of another opinion; 


{ 


David's name found at the head of more | 


— 


and it is certain there are ſome ſew, at leaſt, that are not 
his. St. Jerom obſerves, among the number, ſeveral that 


were compoſed a long time after David. 
that it is difficult to aſcertain the authors; 
of the beok is, that it is a collection 
by Ezra. | 

_ Gradnal pſalms were thoſe anciently ſung 
the temple. The penitential p/alms were u 
ſame with thoſe now called by that name. 

PSALMIST, in the Church of Rome, one of the leſſer ec. 
cleſtaſtical orders, the ſame with what among us is called 
clerk, precentor, or ſinger. 

PSALMODY, yaxula, the art of finging pſalms. 

PSALTER, Janz nei, the book or collection of pſalms, 
aſcribed to David. | 
There are a multitude of editions of the P/alter, Au— 
guſtine Juſtinian, a Dominican, and biſhop of Nebo, 

publiſhed a Polyglot P/a/ter at Genoa, 1516. And Con- 
tarinus publiſhed the P/alter in Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, 
and Arabic, with Latin notes and gloſſes. 5 

PSALTER is alſo uſed among religious for a large chaplet or 
ROSARY, conſiſting of one hundred and fifty beads; the 

number of the pſalms in the P/alter. 
St. Dominic is faid to have. been the inventor of this 
Pſulter. | | 


- 


Du Pin adds, 
all we know 
of ſongs compiled 


on the ſteps of 
ot formerly the 


{PSALTERY, PsALTER10N, alſo denotes a muſical inſtru— 


ment much in uſe among the ancient Hebrews, who 
called it nebel. 5 
We know but little of the preciſe form of the ancient 
p/altery. Kircher has taken pains to prove that it was of 
2 ſquare form; and from an old book in the Vatican li- 
brary he has exhibited a figure of it. See Tab. Muſic, 
fig 8. and the x EBEL. or nebel, from his account was a 
different infirument ; fee fg. 7. 
That now in uſe is a flat inſtrument; in ſorm of a tra- 
pezium, or a triangle truncated at top. 
Ir 1s ſtrung with thirteen wire-chords, ſet to uniſon or 
octave, and mounted on two bridges on the two ſides. 
It is ſtruck with a ple&rum, or little iron rod, or ſome- 
times with a crooked ſtick, whence it is uſually ranked 
among the inſtruments of percuſſion. 
Its cheſt, or body, is like that of a ſpinet. It has its 
name 4 p/allendo; ſome call it nab/um, or nablium. 
Papius allo gives the name p/a/tery to a kind of flute, uſed 
in churches to accompany the ſinging ; called in Latin, 
ſambucus. 5 | | 
PSAMMISMUS, Vafaluigog, formed from 2uu%s, and, in 
Medicine, a term ſometimes uſed for a bath of dry and 
warm ſand, to ſet the feet of dropſical perfons upon. 
POATYRIANS, PsaTYRIANI, a fect of ARIANS, who, 
in the council of Antioch, held in the year 360, maintain- 
ed, that the Son was not like the Father, as to will; that 
he was taken from nothing, or made of nothing; and 
ration was not to be diftinguiſhed from 
creation. | 8 „ 
PSEGMA, a name given by ſome of the ancients to the flos 
Aris, or flowers of braſs. | 1 
PSELAPHIA, a word uſed by the ancient medical writers 
to exprels friction with the hands, in caſes where the 
diltempered parts require it. This was always eſteemed 
a part of the buſineſs of a phyſician, and was done with 
his own hand. 6 | 
PSEN, FE, the name given by naturaliſts to the fig-gnat, 
a ſmall ſpecies of gnat bred in figs while growing on the 
tree, and always remaining on the leaves of the ſame tree, 
and feeding on its juices. See CAT EIFICATIONS. 
PSEPHISMA, Trisha, among the Athenians, a decree of 
the ſenate ; the ſame with PROBULEUMA. 
PSEPHOMAN ITA, Yn9cuavri;a, in Antiquity, a ſpecies 
of divination, the ſame with CLEROMANCY.. 
PSEPHOPHORIA, in Antiquity, the art of uſing the 
p/lephi, nga, or counters. This was the firſt arithmetic 
taught children of every condition, Capitolinus. in his 
lite of Pertinax, ſays, Puer /itcris, elementariis & calcu's 
imbutus. 


| PSEPHOS, ve, in Antiquity, a name given to ſeveral 


things, as ſmall ſtones, thells, and beans, uſed among 
the Greeks in giving their ſuffrages, and in their compu- 
tations, Their origin is, by Mr. Mahudel, afcribed to 
the ſons of Noah, who uſed this kind of calculation to 
aſſiſt their memory in numbering their flocks. Joſephus 
aſſures us, that the Egyptians borrowed this method of 
counting from Abraham; and Herodotus relates, that 
theſe ſmall ſtones were uſed both by the Egyptians and 
Greeks, only with this difference, that the latter placed 
them and cyphers from left to right, and the former from 
the right to the left. The art of uling them in calcula- 
tions was Called PSEPHOPHORIA, SO 

Hſephi were in uſe too among the Romane, who called 
thein calculi. Whatever materials they conſiſted ot, they 
were all of the ſame colour when uſed in calculations ; 
whereas, thoſe uſed in giving ſufftages were partly black 


, 4 1 2 
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lad pattly white. Lucky dzys were denoted 
and unlucky by black ones. See 'Cxtocurus,! 


PSETA, in Ichizyology, a name given by Athenzus to the 
fin we call the PLAYSE,' the paſſer 12vj3 and plateſſa of 


authors. 


 PSETITES, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 8 
to 2 ſtone, having in it the figure of à turbot, There 


are ſtones found in ſome parts of Germany having the 


impreſſions of ſeveral kinds of fiſh as perfect as if drawn 


by a pencil, and it is not to be doubted, but that they in 
reality owe them to the fiſh themſelves; which were re- 


ceived into beds of the matter of ſtone, yet unbardened, 


which taking its conſiſtence while tbey were in it, muſt 
- cruſh them, and retain the marks of their bodies. They 
are uſually found in a whitiſh ſlaty ſtons. | 


PSEUDO, a term or particle, uſed in the compoſition of | 


divers Latin and Engliſh words; in the ſenſe of fal/c 
4 ͤ a | 
The word is formed from .{ev/@-, lie, fal/bood,' of Jeudo, 
@a_ 6 5% | 5 
We fay a pſeudo- mar 
p/eude-apoſtle, pſeudo-chriſt, &c. 


Psk U Do- acacia, in Botany. See Ac Aci. 


PsEU po- Aplos, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors | 


to the roots of the bu{bocaſtanum, ot EARTH-ut. 


The peaſants in Burgundy, and other parts of France, 


turn up theſe in great quantities with the plough, and 
eat them. They call them arnottas, and ſome of the 
writers of the adjacent places not diſtinguiſhing what they 
truly were, have avoided thecommon name, by giving them 
this of pſeudo-apios, formed of the name of a root to 
which they have no alliance, and taking away a name by 
which they would have been much better known; arnotta 
being only a corruption of the Dutch name ertnote, or 


earth- nut, a name by which they are called almoſt every | 


where. See P1G-nut, x 
PsEUDo-ARGYRON, in Mineralogy, a word uſed by the 
ancients in two very different ſenſes; ſome make it the 


name of what Virgil calls orichaleum album, white braſi; 


and others of a mineral with which the common brafs 
was made, 1 e Fs 8 
It is very evident, from the joint teſtimony of the old 
Greeks and Romans both, that they had in uſe a kind of 
white metal made of copper, and they eſteemed it greatly 
above the yellow, or brass. 0 


Ariſtotle tells us of this white metal, and gives it great 


encomiums; he ſays it was very white and very bright; 


and that it was made by meltng copper together with a 


certain earth; but this he does not deſeribe, ſo that we 


are left in the dark as to what it was. 


This ſhining white 1 very naturally be called 


pſeudo- urgyron, or baſtardeſilyer. 


Ps$EUDO-CARPASU My in Botany, a name given by ſome | 
authors to the plant called by the generality of writers 


libanotis. 


| This is a plant of a very ſtrong ſmell; and the carpaſum, 


or carpaſium of the ancients, being a poiſonous gum, and 
the ſmell of the libanotis approaching to the ſame adour, | 


occaſion its being called the bHard- car paſium. 

PsEUD0-diffamnus, See HoREHOUND. 3 

PsrUDO-fumeria, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome for a 
ſpecies of FUMITORY. : 5 


PsEUDO-lotus, in Botany, a name by which ſome call the 


guaiacana of Tournefort. See Indian Date PL u. 
Ps U Do- viburnum, in Botany, the name given by Rivinus 
to a ſpecies of LAN ANA. | 


Pskupo · diptere, Teud od ter repos, in the Ancient Architecture, a | 
temple with eight columns in front, and a ſingle row of 


columns all around. 


The word ſignifies falſe © imper fact diptere; el 


to diſtinguiſh this from the diptere which had two rows 
of columns all around. 


PSEUDOGELSEMINUM, in Botany, a name given by | 
Rivinus to a genus of plants, the ſame with the Bicxo- | 


NIA of authors, See TRUMPET-fower. | 
PsEu DO-Ipecacuanha, in Botany, the name by which ſome 
authors have called a poiſonous kind of American apocy- 


num, the root of which ſomething reſembles. the true |. 
IPECACUANHA), and has ſometimes been unfortunately | 


P 


collected and uſed in its place. | | 
PSEUDONY MUS, 4$Sawu®:, formed from aud, lie, 
and reha, name, a name given by the critics te thoſe 


authors who publiſh. books under falſe or feigned names. | 


As the name-cryptonomus is given to thoſe: who publiſh 
under ſecret — 

who publiſh without any names at all. 

The Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, the greater epiſtles of St. 

Ignatius, &c. are uſually ſuppoſed to be pſeudonymous. 

Ps 8UDo-pulex:arboras,/'in Natural Hifory, the name of a 

genus of inſets deſcribed. by M. Reaumur, and ſome- 
what approaching in their form to the pulex arboreus; 
dut having their wings covered with a ſquammoſe caſe, 
Vor. III. No 288. 


by White, 


— 


yr, q. d. a falſe witneſs, pſeude-prophet, 


diſguiſed names; and anonymous, to thoſe 


| PSITTACUS, in Ornithology. | See PARROT. 
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diſpoſſeſs. 
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© Which thoſe creatures have not, and having. broadet aid” 


flatter bodie. 


» * _. | * 1 NE 2 SALE 43d nnn Tart. 
Theſe principally: live upon the fig: tree and the box ; 


they paſs through a ſort of metamerphoſis into a hopping 
fly, ſuppoſed. by ſome of the natute of a graſs-hopper ; 

t erroneouſly, for that animal has a caſe tor its wings; 
and the other not. ; —— e 


Pesopo-srzZLINA, in A/ronomy, any kind of meteor or 


f you omenon, appearing in the heavens; and reſembling. 
A r. a DOES p 


PsEUD0-thece, in Natural Hiſtory, the name, of a ſpecies 


| of two-winged fly, approaching to the nature of a com- 
mon waſp, but having no ſting. 5 
This is, according to the later diſtinctions in the hiſtory 


of inſects, properly called a waſp-fly. There are bee- 
flies, as much reſembling the bees as this does the waſp, 


PsEuDO-tinea, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a very te- 
markable ſpecies of inſect deſcribed by M. Reaumur, ap- 


proaching to the nature of the finea, or cloth-moth, while 
in the worm-ſtate;z but not making themſelves coats of 
the ſubſtance of leaves, cloth, &c. though they form a 
ſort of caſes for their defence againſt a very terrible 
enemy. B97 | Fine: | 
"Theſe creatures are truly of the caterpillar kind, and have 
in the manner of many of theſe inſects, ſixteen legs. They 
feed on wax, and for food enter the bee-hives ; where 
they boldly engage the bees, and are not to be prevented 
by them from feeding, though at the expence of their ha- 
bitations and the cells of their reſervoirs' of honey; ſo 
that it is no uncommon thing for a ſwarm of bees to be 
forced to change their place of habitation, and make new 
combs elſewhere; leaving the old ones to this contempt- 
ible victor, whom they know not how to drive out os 


ww 


Virgil and Ariſtotle, and all the authors who have written 
on bees, have complained of this deſtructive animal. It 
never eats the honey, but feeds only on the wax; attack- 


ing principally thoſe waxy cells where the fgmale bee de- 


poſits her eggs for the future progeny. 

The bees, who are a match for moſt other creatures, by 
means of their ſtings, would eaſily deſtroy thoſe' weak 
creatures were it not for the impervious armour they are 


covered with. They form themſelves a coat of armour 
of a double matter; the firſt, which immediately covers 
| the body, is of a kind of filk of their own ſpinning; and 


the outer covering over this is of the bees wax; this is 
laid conſiderably thick, and the creature juſt thruſting 


out its head to feed, goes on devouring the cells undi- 


ſturbed, while a whole army of the inhabitants are in 


vain buzzing about him, and attempting to pierce him 


with their ſtings. _ n 

Then the time of the change of this creature approaches, 
it contracts its body within its double covering, and there 
changes into the nymph ſtate; whence after a proper 
time, it comes forth in form of a moth, with granulated 
horns and crooked proboſcis. _ | BE”: 
The bees have cunning enough to know their deſtructive 
enemy inthis new form, and as this is a weak and defence- 


| leſs ſtate, they attack and deſtroy all the moths of this 


ſpecies they can meet with. They ſeldom are fo ſortu- 
nate, however, as to kill the whole race as ſoon as pro- 


_ duced; and if only one eſcapes, it is able to lay a foun- 
dation of revenge for the death of. its brethren. "58 


The moth produced by this caterpillar flies but little, yet 
is very nimble in avoiding danger by running, which it 


does with great ſwiftneſs. 


There are ſpecies of theſe p/eudo-tinee, or wax- eating ca- 
terpillars, which infeſt the ſubterranean hives of waſps, 
and other creatures which make wax: the manner of 
living, feeding, and defending themſelves from their ene- 


mies, is the ſame in all the ſpecies. | 
The accurate author of | theſe obſervations deſcribes alſo a 
kind of pſeude-tinee, which feed on wool, and another 


that eats leather; both making themſelves houſes alſo on 
the materials they feed on. All theſe creatures, whatever 
be their food or habitation, finally become phalenæ, or 
moths; and may be diſtinguiſhed, even in this ſtate, 


from the other ſpecies, by having granulated horns of a 


remarkable ſtructurt, and all of them a proboſcis, or 
trunk, more or leſs incur vate. 


SIDIUM, in Botany, the name by which Linnzus calls a 


genus of plants, named GUaJAva by Tournefort and 
others. ; | | 


PSILOCITHARISTA, among the ancients; one who plays 


on the cithara, without ſingiug in concert to it. 


PSILOTHRON, 4ixw0eer: formed from Ja, deglabro, 7 
make bald, or bare, and di-, hair, in Medicine, DEPILA- 


the hair. | | 
Such are the ſtrong: lixividins, quick, lime, ants eggs, 
ſandarac,. orpiment, and arſenic. | 


[TORY an external form of medicine proper to take off 
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SO AS magnus, or lumbaris, in Anatomy, 2 round, hard, 


9 


Io 


fleſhy muſcle, which ariſes from the internal fide of the 
' tranſverſe proceſits of the vertebre of the loins, within 
the abdomen and deſcending upon part of the internal 
| fide of the ilium, is inſerted in the lower part of the little 
trochanter. It is the fr of the flexors of the thigh. 
It is fixed above to the laſt vertebra of the back, and to 
all thofe of the loins; that is, to the lateral parts of the 
bodies of theſe vertebrz, and to the roots of their tranſ- 


verſe apophyſis. The inſertions in the bodies of the ver- 
. tebrzare by a kind of digitations, and are very little ten- 
dinous: from thence the muſcle runs down laterally over 


the os ilium, on one fide of the iliac muſcle and paſſes 
over the ligamentum Fallopii, between the anterior infe- 
rior ſpine of the os ilium, and that eminence, which, from 
its Gtuation, may be called iliopectinea. Before it goes Gut 
of the abdomen it unites with the iliacus, and afterwards 
covers the forefide of the head of the os femoris. It 1s 
ſometimes accompanied by a ſmall muſcle, called p/oas 
parvus. Winflow. 1 | 
PsoAs parvus, ariſes fleſhy from the infide of the upper 
vertebtæ of the loins, and hath a thin and broad tendon 
Which embraces the p/oas magnus; and which is inſerted 


into the os innominatum, where the os pubis and ilium | 


join together. This, though ordinarily reckoned among 


the- muſeles of the thigh, properly belongs to the lower 


venter. | 
It is ſometimes wanting: but though ſome have imagined 


it wanting is one ſex more than the other, the conjecture | 


ſeems without foundation. It is fixed above by a ſhort 


_ tendon, ſometimes to the laſt tranſverſe apophylis of the | 
back, or higher; ſometimes to the firſt of the loins, and | 


- ſometimes to both: from thence it runs down wholly 


fleſhy, and more or leſs complex on the great p/oas, in a | 


direction a little oblique; and having reached the middle 
of the regio lumbaris, it forms a flender flat tendon, which 


gradually increaſing in breadth like a thin aponeuroſis, 


runs over the pſaas major, and iliacus internus at their 


union; and from thence down to the ſymphyſis of the 


os pubis and os ilium, and is inſerted chiefly in the crifta 


of the os pubis, above the inſertion of the peCtinzus. | 


Winſlow. | e | 
Befides this pat parvus, there is another, ftill ſmaller, 
between it and the vertebræ. | 


PSOPHIA, in Ornithology, a genus of the gralle ; its cha- 


raters are, that the beak is cylindrico-conic, convex, ſharp, 
with the upper mandible longer than the other; the noſtils 
are ovated and wide, and the feet have four toes and clo- 
ven. There is only one ſpecies. See Macucaqua. 
PSORA, «Lopa, in Medicine, a cutaneous diſeaſe, called by 
the Latins ſcabies, and by the Engliſh 1Tc#. | 


that the. ancient Geeks were not acquainted with our 
ſcabious ; but that is an erroneous opinion, both the de- 
ſcription and virtues of the pſcorice being the ſame with 

' thoſe with the ſcabious. N | 
RALEA, in Botany, a genus of the diadelpbia decandria 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empalement of the 


a 


flower is of one leaf, cut into five parts, the lower ſeg- | 


ments being twice the length of the other ; the flower 
is of the butterfly kind ; it hath five petals; the ſtandard 
is roundiſh, and indented at the top; the wings are ſmall, 
obtuſe, and moon-ſhaped, the keel is moon-ſhaped, and 


compoſed of two petals; it hath nine ſtamina joined to- 
- gether, and one briſtly ſtamen ſtanding ſeparate, termi- 


nated by roundiſh ſummits: with a linear germen, ſup- 
porting an awl-ſhaped riſing ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe 
| ſtigma; the germen afterwards turns to a ſlender com- 
| preſſed pod, incloſing one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. Miller 
reckons ten, and Linneus thirteen ſpecies. 


| PSORAS, in Ichthyology, a name by which 8 authors 


have called a fiſh of the turdus kind, remarkable for the 
variety and beauty of its ſpots, and more uſually known 
the name LEPRAS. 


PSORIASIS, a peculiar ſpecies of itch affecting theſcrotum. 


PSORICA, 4wema, medicines good againſt the itch, ſcabs, 
and other cutaneous eruptions, eſpecially thoſe of the 
eye-lids. n f 

PSORICE, or PsoRIcE-· poa, a name given by the botanical 
writers among the ancient Greeks to the plant we eall /ca- 
bioſa, or ſcabious 1 


PSOROPHTHALMIA, do ανje , formed from bore, 


itch, and opdanuog, eye, a ſcurfy eruption of the eye-brows, 

attended with a pruritus, or itching of the pact, or an 
inflammation and ulceration of the edges of the eye- 
lids. | 


Mr. Ware, in his Remarks on the Ophthalmy, Pſorop+- 


#halmy, and Purulent Eye, 1780, propoſes for the cure of 
this diſorder the unguentum citrinum of the Edinburgh 


diſpenſatory, applicd to the parts, either with the finger 


| PSYCHOMANCY, 


4- 


ot a ſmall bruſh of camel's hair. He has exe "9 

. utility of this application by the relation 1 

caſes. ON 
PSUCHAGOGICA, formed of Jux, anima, 


and # We 
a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs ſuch me ay a, duct, 


medicines, as 


| were uſed in apoplexies and 3 to recall life. 


POUCHROT ROPHON, in the Materia Medica of. the 
Ancients, a name given to a plant often recommended 
but not perfectly underſtood as to what ſpecies it . 
It is the ſame plant called c rum by the Greeks, and has 
this firſt name only becauſe of its grow ing in moiſt places; 
the word being formed of the Greek þyxpS-, moi/, and 

 Tpr9t1y, o nouriſh, or cauſe to grow. : 

PSYCHOLOGY, Foxe D,, formed from Juxn, foul, and 
xy ©, diſcourJe, the doctrine of the sous. x 
Anthropology, or the ſcience which conſiders man, con- 
ſiſts of two parts: the firſt treating of the body, and the 
parts belonging thereto, called anatomy; and the ſecond 
of the ſoul, called p/ycholegy: | 40> 5 

"CHO formed of 4»xn, ſoul, and wayrux 

divination, a kind of magic or divination, performed b * 

raiſing the ſouls of perſons deceaſed, | 4 

PS YCHOTRIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mca 
nogynia claſs : its characters are, that the calyx is quin- 
dentated and coronate; the corolla tubular; the fruit + 
globular berry, containing two hemiſpherical ſeeds. 
There are two ſpecies. 85 | | 

PSYCHROLUSIA, formed of byxpos cold, and du, Iwa/h, 
a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs cold bathing. : 

PSYCHROMETER, formed from Jo x bes, cold, and werpus, 

_ meaſure, an inſtrument for meaſuring the degree of cold- 
neſs of the air; more uſually called a THER MoMETER, 
PSYCTICA, formed of uy, I cool, a term uſed by me- 
dical writers to expreſs cooling remedies, | | 
PSYDRACIA, derived from uTpaxcs, pu/tnles, a term uſed 
by medical writers to expreſs ſmall tubercles on the head, 
which reſemble puſtules, and after a little time corrode 
and eat through the ſkin, | _y Hy 

PSYGMATA, derived from Jux, I cool, a name given 
by phyſicians to all refrigerating medicines, external and 
internal. EN 2 7 bl 

PSY LON, in /chthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle, and 

many other of the old Greek writers, to the tench, or 
evprinus niger. | | | 

PSYLLIUM, in 

„ | ; 

PTARMICA, Hrenisa, formed of alapneg, ſneezing, me- 
dicines proper to promote ſneezing ;* more uſually called 
errhines and fternutatories, Ptarmica is alſo uſed as the 
name of a genus of plants. See SNEEZEWORT, 


Botany. See FLEA-wert, and PLANs 


| | PTARMIGAN, the logepus. of Pliny, and the TETRA 
Pson A, in Botany, a name by which Aetius and 'ſeveral | * 0 Agra 
others of the late Greek writers have called the p/orice of | 
the ancient Greeks, that is, the ſcabioſa of the Latins, and | 
our common ſcabious. It has been ſuppoſed by fome, 


lagopus of Linnæus, in Ornithology, is alſo called the 
white game, and erroneouſly the white partridge. This 
bird is of a pale brown or aſh- colour, elegantly crofled 
or mottled with ſmall! duſky ſpots, and bars, the head 
and neck with broad bars of black, ruſt-colour, and white ; 
the wings are white, but the ſhafts of the greater quill- 
feathers black; and the belly white. In the male, the 
grey colour predominates, except on the head and neck, 
where there is a great mixture of red, with bars of white. 
The females and young birds have a great deal of ruſt- 
colour. Both agree in their winter-dreſs, being entirely 
white: except that in the male a black line occurs be- 
tween the bill and the eyes: the ſhaſt of the ſeven firſt. 
quill-feathers is black; the tail conſiſts of ſixteen feathers ; 
the black feathers being covered by two upper ones, which 
in ſummer are brown, and in winter white. | | 
"Theſe birds are called by Pliny lagopi, becauſe their fect. 
are clothed with feathers to the claws, as the hare's are 
wich fur, which ſerves to guard them from the rigour of 
the winter: the nails are long, broad, and hollow, 3 
off at the end exactly like a writing pen, without the 
flit, which enables them to form a lodzment under the 
ſnow, where they lie in heaps to protect themſelves from 
the cold, Their length is near fifteen inches, the extent 
twenty-three ; and the weight nineteen ounces. They 
are ſound in theſe kingdoms only on the ſummits of the 
higheſt hills of the Highlands of Scotland and of the He- 
brides; and ſome few are found ou the lofty hills near 
Keſwick, in Cumberland, They reſemble the @rovs in 
taſte, and like them keep in ſmall packs, but never like 
1 birds takes ſhelter in the heath, but beneath looſe 
ſtones. | . 
In Hudſon's Bay, this bird is called the willow partridge : 
they gather together in large flocks in the beginning of 
Ottober, harbouring among the willows, the tops of 
which are their principal food, They then change to 
their winter dreſs; change again in March, and have their 
complete ſummer dreſs by the latter end of June. They 
make their neſt in the ground in dry ridges, and are ſo 
plentiful, that ten thouſand have been killed in the three 

| forts in one winter, Pennant's Brit. Zool, vol. i, p. 272, &c. 
Phil, Tranſ. vol. Ixili. part ii. art. 28. See * | 

| PIE- 


2 


pTELE A, in Botany, See Shrub Tak rf. 


P TER ARIA, in Natural Hiftory, a claſs of 1n8zceTs, ac- 
cording to the diſtribution of Dr. Hill. | 


 PTERIDION, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 


a ſmall kind of fern common in damp places. Ger. 
Emae. Ind. 2. 


PTERIS, breaks, or female fearn, in Botany, the name of 
a genus of ferns, the characters of which, according to 


Linnzus are theſe : the fructifications are diſpoſed into | P 
a line, which ſurrounds the whole margin of the under | 


part of the leaf. In this diſpoſition the pteris evidently 
differs from all the other capillary plants, There are 
twenty ſpecies. | | 
PTEROCARPUS, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia 


decandria claſs : its charaQers are, that the calyx is quin- 


quedentated; the fruit is a falcated, foliaceous, varicoſe 
_ capſule, and the ſeeds ſingle. There is only one ſpecies. 


PTERONIA, in Botany, a genus of the ſyngene/ia polyga- | 


mia &qualis claſs : its characters are, that the receptacle 
conſiſts of en briſtles; the down is plumoſe, 
and the calyx imbricated. There are two ſpecies. 


PTEROPHCOENICUS Indiarum, in Ornithology, a name 


under which Nieremberg has deſcribed a bird, which he 
ſays is called by the Spaniards there commendadoza, te- 
markable for the redneſs of the upper part of its wings. 
It is of the ſhape and ſize of the ſtarling, and not un- 
like it in colour, but for the ſingularity of the upper part 
of their wings, which in one part of their lives are of 

a yellowiſh or orange colour, and in the reſt red, They 
are kept in cages and learn to imitate the human voice: 


they feed on vegetables, principally Indian corn, and are | 
common as well in the colder as in the hotter climates; | 


flying in large flocks, and often doing great damage to 
the people. They build in trees and are eaten there; but 
ate no very valuable bird, | 


FTEROSPERMADENDRON, in Botany, t 
genus of plants, eſtabliſhed by Dr. Amman. 


The name is derived from the Greek lego, a wing, 


cr. ſeed, and Jed gon, a tree, to expreſs a tree with ; 


alated ſeeds. i 
The characters of the genus are theſe: the flower is of 


the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals arranged 
in a circular order; from the cup of the flower there 


ariſes a piſtil, with an embryo fruit, which finally be- 
comes a woody ſeed-veſſel of the ſhape of a pod, which 


when ripe opens at the end, and is ſeen to be divided | 


into five cells, containing alated ſeeds. 
Of this genus the author deſcribes two ſpecies. 


neath, and white flowers; the other has auriculated 
leaves, and a large flower and fruit. 'The firſt of theſe 
1s mentioned in Petiver's Muſeum, N2 349, under the 
name of a tree from Champana, with a woody fruit 


containing alated ſeeds : and the other ſeems to be the 


tree called /o/da, in the Hortus Malabaricus, vol, vi. 
tom. 58. | | | : 
Beſides theſe two ſpecies, the author ſuſpects there are 
four others, which have not yet been ſufficiently examined | 
in the various ſtates, to determine whether they are pro- | 
perly of this genus or not. 5 1 
PTER Y GIUM, a%gvywor, formed by diminution from legs, 
ala, a wing, q. d. a little wing, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of | 
| the eye, much of the {ame nature with what the Latins 


call UNGU1s, nail, and ſometimes, though improperly, | 


' PANNUS, web. 1 | | | 
It is a preternatural membrane, formed externally upon | 
the coats of the eye, extending itſelf over the cor-| 
nea and pupil, and obſtructing the fight. Sometimes 
this pellicle or membrane appears red, and 1s then called 
annus. | | 

1 uſually ariſes in the angles of the eyes from the temples 
toward the noſe, and ſometimes from above or below, ex- 
tending itſelf by degrees over the pupil. Sometimes it 
only adheres to the cornea by a ſew lender fibres, and 
ſometimes it is extended over the whole eye, and is every 
where firmly and intimately attached to it; and in this 
caſe the cure is rendered very difficult. 2 
If the patient's conſtitution, or a beginning inflammation 

require it, bleeding and bliſtering are proper in this caſe : 
and when the membrane is but thin, gentle eſcharotics 
may perform a cure, ſuch as burnt alum, vitriol, 8c. 


mixed into a powder with ſugar, or a ſolution of half a 


ſcruple of white vitriol in two ounces of celandine or | 
other water. | 
If theſe methods prove ineffectual, the aſſiſtance of a ſur- 
geon muſt be called in; who ſeating the ee before 
im, with his head bent backwards upon his lap, while 
an aſſiſtant holds open the eyelids, takes hold of the | 
thickeſt or looſeſt part of the pellicle with a hook, and 
elevating it a little, paſſes a threaded needle through it; 
and taking hold of both ends of the thread, makes a gentle | 


n 


he name of a 


PTEROPHO RI, Ireeopoeory i 


The firſt | 
has leaves like the cork-tree, angulated and hoary under- | 


PTINUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtems of 


gin with a lancet, that he may afterwards cut off the 
reſt immediately in a' ſtraight line near the lachrymal 
Caruncle, with a ſtraight and fine pair of ſciſſars: then 
he draws back the thread and membrane towards the 
cornea, and if it adheres any were to the eye, frees it 
by degrees with the ſcalpel, or ſciffars, not wounding 
the cornea, nor leaving any of the membrane behind to 
give riſe to a new production of it. Heiſter. ” 
TERYGIUM is alſo the name given to a wHITLOE, when 
ſeated at the root of the nail. 
PTER YGOIDES, wlepuyosrdrg, derived from eu, mlepuyogy 
wing, and «Fog, form, in Anatomy, two apophyſes of the 


os ſphenoides ; ſo called from their reſembling the wings 
of a bat. See SPHENOtDES. 


PTERY GOID AUS major, or internus, is a muſcle that 
lies on the infide of the lower jaw, almoſt in the ſame 
manner that the maſſeter does on the outſide, and is of 
the ſame figure with that muſcle, only ſmaller and nar- 
rower. 
[t is fixed above chiefly to the inſide of the external ala 
of the apophyſis prerygoides. This inſertion is wholly 
fleſhy, and from hence it runs down obliquely toward the 
angle of the lower jaw, and is inſerted a little tendinous 
in the inequalities on the inſide thereof, oppoſite to the 
inſertion of the maſſeter. Winſ[ſo c. OS 
When it acts, it draws the jaw to one ſide. | 
PTERYGOID&US minor, or externus, an oblong ſmall fleſhy 
muſcle, ſituated almoſt horizontally between the outſide 
of the apophyſis prerygoides, and the condyloide apophy- 
ſis of the lower jaw, the ſubject being conſidered in an 
ereCt poſture, | _ 85 
It is fixed by one extremity to the outſide and edge of 
the outer ala of the pterygoide apophyſis, filling the foſſula 
which is at the bahs of this apophyſis, near the baſis of 
the temporal apophyſis of the ſphenoidal bone; from 
thence it runs back ward and a little outward into the void 
ſpace between the two apophyſes of the lower jaw, and 
is inſerted anteriorly in the condyloide apophyſis, at a 
ſmall foſſula immediately under the angle of the inner 
condyle. It is alſo fixed to the capſular ligament of the 
joint. Winſlow. | | ER 
This pulls the lower jaw forwards, and makes it ſhoot 
beyond the upper. „ . 
| n Antiquity, a name given to 
ſuch of the Roman couriers as brought tidings of any de- 
claration of war, a battle loft, or any miſhap befallen the 
Roman armies. ES | | 
They were ſo called, becauſe they bore wings on the 


points of their pikcs: from the Greek lee, wing, and 
Grew, I bear. N 


PTIERYGOPHARYNGI a pair of muſcles ariſing from 


the proceſſus pterygiodes, where the tendon of the ptery- 
 goſtaphylinus is reflected. Some fleſhy fibres of them do 
likewiſe arife from the upper jaw-bone, behind the fartheſt 
grinder, and ſome from the ſides of the tongue, and os 
o | 
From all theſe places the fleſhy fibres paſs ſemicircularly, 
and meet with thoſe of the oppoſite fide in the middle 
line on the backſide of the pharynx externally, _ 

In the inner ſurface of the fauces is another order of fleſh 
fibres, decuſfating each other at acute angles. They ariſe 
both from the ſides of the uvula and from the root of the 
cartilage; and deſcend obliquely to their inſertions in 
the glandulous membrane of the pharynx, 

This muſcle ſerves both to conſtringe the pharynx, and 
to compreſs the tonſils, and force out the mucus ; whence 


its uſe m hawking. 


The various orginations of the ſeveral parts of this muſcle 
have cauſed it to be generally divided into ſeveral muſcles. 
Thus Valſalva calls that part ſpringing from the tongue, 
the golſſopharyngeus ; that immediately below it, the Hyo- 
pharyngeus, Hence, in like manner, come the cepbalo- 
pharyngeus, ſphenopharyng aus, &c. 


PTERY GOS I APHY LINUS, formed from ego, wing, 


and raguan, uu, in Anatomy, the internal muſcle of the 
uvula ; called by Valſalva, novus tube muſculus ; as being 
unknown to the ancients. | | e 
It arifes fleſhy near the ſphenoſtaphylinus, from the os 
petroſum, where the tube from the palate enters that near 
an acute proceſs of the ſphenoides ; and aſcending to the 
proceſſus pterygoides, becomes a broad flat tendon, which 
expands itſelf on the fore-part of the uvula. | 
Some of the tendinous fibres afcend to the lower edpe of 
the os palati, others deſcend down the ſides of the ſauces; 


the middle ſeries either unites with thoſe of the other 


ſide, or is loſt in two fleſhy bodies that compoſe the uvula. 
This muſcle, with its partner, draws the uvula upwards 
and forwards, and alſo raiſes the amygdalæ. * 
atural Hiſtory, a 
genus of inſeAs of the colespetra order; with filiform 
antenne and roundiſh thorax, comprehending ſix ſpe- 


elevation of it z then ſeparates its upper and lower mar- | 


= 4 


cies. 
7 


PT. 


PUR 


- PTILOSIS, © agu, from aha, in Medicine, a. perſon 

who has loſt his eye-laſhes ; a baldneſs of the eye-lids. 
Paulus Egineta lib. ii. cap. 22. ſays, the ptilofis and 
madarofis are diſorders of the internal margin of the eye- 


lids, The madaroſis is the falling off of the hair, pro- 


duced by a defluxion of acrid humours z whereas in a 


prilofis, the margins of the eye-lids become thick and 


callous: ſo that it is a diſorder complicated of a madaroſis, 
and a hard lippitude; for which reaſon the remedies 
proper for the one are alſo conducive to the removal of 
the other. TP WO 
PTISAN, Pris ANA, har, in Medicine, a cooling po- 
tion uſually made of barley boiled in water, and ſweeten- 
ed with liquorice, &c. | o 
To theſe are ſometimes, added the roots of quick-graſs, 
and ſometimes ſena, to render it laxative. Moſt of the 


decoctions of phyſicians are called priſans. Feveriſh pa - 


tients are prohibited wine, &c, and reduced to ptiſant. 
PTOLEMAIC em, or hypothe/is. See SYSTEM, 
PTOLEMAI1C ſphere. See OPHERE, | 
PTOLEMAITES, a branch of the ancien 
called from their leader Prolemy, a man of conſiderable 


learning, who improved greatly on the ſyſtem of the | 


Groſtics his predeceſſors, and enlarged it with the num- 
ber of notions and viſions of his own. | ing 

The Pr2lemaites were properly a branch of the ſect of the 
* VALENTINIANS, which ſprung up towards the cloſe of 


the ſecond century, under Pcolemy, who differed in opi- | 


nion from his maſter Valentine, with re 
the number and nature of the xons.  _ | 
St. Epiphanius is very full on the ſubjeCt of the Prolemartes, 
and produces a letter of Ptolemy to Flora, wherein that 
heretic lays down his doctrine. He maintained, that in 
the law of Moſes there were three things to be conſidered, 
inaſmuch as it did not all come from the ſame hand; but 


ſpect both to 


part of it, ſaid he, from God, part of it from Moſes, and | 
part of it from neither of them, but from the pure tra- | 


ditions of the ancient doctors : on which laſt part it was 
that he founded his dreams. _ - | 
PTOSIS, a diſtemperature of the eyelids, oc 
LANGOSIS. Heiſter. 
PTVYALAGO GA, formed of @lvany, ſpittle, 
draw, a word uſed by phyſicians to expreſs ſuch medi- 
cines as promote a copious diſcharge of the ſaliva, ſuch 
as pellitory-root, and the like, 4 8 | | 
PTY ALISM, PTYALISIMUS, IIzuanzopog, formed from 
b, ſpuo, exſpuo, I ſpit, in Medicine, a ſpitting, or a 
diſcharge of ſaliva by the glands of the mouth; whether 
it amount to an abſolute falivation, or not. 
PTYSMA, a word uſed to expreſs whatever is brought up 
from the lungs by ſpitting. | | 
PTYSMAGOGA, medicines which p 
diſcharge by ſpitting. 
PUBERTY, PuBERTas, i 


romote a copious 


n the Civial Law, a natural 


MAJORITY, or the age wherein a perſon is allowed to | 


contract marriage. 1 | . | 
Boys arrive at puberty at fourteen years of AGE, maids at 
twelve. Full puberty is accounted at eighteen. 


Dr. Kramer obſerves, that all boys at the time of puberty, | 


between twelve and fourteen year, of age, complain of 
uneaſineſs at their breaſts, which are ſwelled and itchy, 
the nipples and areolæ round them inflaming with pain, 
and ſometimes excoriation and exulceration of ſome of 


the lactiſerous ducts. The beſt remedy for which, he | 
ſays, is to preſs out the white ſerum then contained in 


them, after which they cure with a bit of plaſter, 
By the law of Scotland, perſons under puberty, or under 


the years of diſcretion, are capable of committing the | 
higher crimes, which being contrary to the law of nature, | 


are obvious. But they are not chargeable with ſmaller 
offences ariſing from poſitive Jaw oc ſtatute. | 


PUBES, a term uſed for the external parts of the pudenda, 


or parts of generation in both ſexes. 
This, from the age of puberty, is ſuppoſed to be covered, 
more or leſs, with hair; whence the name. 


PUBIS os, or Os PEcTin1s, in Anatomy, a bone of the hip, 


ſituate in the fore and middle part of the trunk, and mak- 
ing the lower and inner part of the os innominatum. See 


ab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. y. (Ofieel. ) fige 3. u. 18. 


Ig. 7. u. 19. fig. 12. lit. d. 


It is joined to the other part by a cartilage, thicker, but | 


looſer in women than men ; in the former whereof the 


os pubis recedes, or gives a little in time of travail, to make 


way for the foetus. 


It has a large foramen, which makes room for the paſſage | 


of two muſcles of the thigh, beſides a fin 
crural veins and arteries 


Anat. Q ol.) fig. 3s lit. „ Oo | 
The 9 22 is the leaſt of the three portions of the oſſa 


whereby the 


innominata; the two together form the fore part of the 


t Gnoſtics, ſo | 


| | caſioned by a 
relaxation or tumor of thoſe parts, the ſame as the PHA | 


aſs to the thighs, See Tab. | 


 PVB 


The body of the 65 pubis is its upper pait, Gtuhted thank. 
verſely before the inferior part of the os ilium. Its poſte- 
rior extremity is very thick, and by its union with the 
oſſa ilium forms the oblique'eminence which diſtinguiſhes 
theſe two portions of the oſſa innominata. It likewiſe 
contributes to the formation of the cotyloide cavity. Its 
anterior extremityendsina ſmall eminence, or tuberoſit L 
called the ſpine of the os pubis, which is ſometimes double. 
The upper edge has on its inner part an oblique ridge, 
which may be called the cri/fa of the os pubit, and is con- 
tinuous with that ridge which diſtinguiſhes the margin and 
the bottom of this pelvis. Before this criſta is a broad, 
oblong, and oblique ſlope. , The lower edge is obliquely 
notched, and forms the upper part of the Namen ovale. 
The angle of the oi pubis is its anterior portion, and makes 
part of that connection called the Hmphyfis of the 90 
pubis. This portion is flat, and not very thick; and in 
ſome ſubjects toward the upper part of the ſore- ſide, near 
the angular curvature, it has an eminence, which increaſes 
the ſize and extent of the ſpine already mentioned. The 
two ofa pubis connected together by this portion, ſorm, 
on the foreßde, an unequal convexity z but on the back- 
fide a pretty even concavity. . . 1s 
The branch of the os pubs is a flat thin apophyſis, which 
running downwards, unites with the branch of the os 
| iſchium by a cartilaginous ſymphyſis ; of which however, 
there remain only ſome light marks in adults, It com- 
pletes the formation of the foramen ovale. The branches 
of the two ofa pubis form, on the ſoteſide, a pointed 
arch; which, however, in a natural ſtate, is much more 
round than in a dried ſkeleton. Winſlow. 5 
PUBLIC acecovnts, Commiſſioners are to enquire of the ac- 
counts of ſherifts, cuſtomers, and other the king's officers, 
after having been paſſed in the exchequer, and if detected of 
any fraud they ſhall pay treble damages, by ſtat. 6Hen. IV. 
cap. 3. And all the lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
which any accountant hath, ſhall for the payment of debts 
to the crown, be liable and put in execution in like man- 
ner as if he had ſtood bound by writing obligatory, having 
the effect of a ſtatute ſtaple, &c. ſtat. 13 Eliz. cap. 4. 
and there have been ſeveral ſtatutes for taking the public 
accounts of the kingdom, and examining and determining 
the debts due to the army and navy; alſo corruptions in 
the management of the king's treaſure, &c. impowering 
commiſſioners for that purpoſe, who were to give an ac- 
count of their proceedings to the king and parliament, 
ſtat. 2 W. & M. 1 Am. 2 Ged. I. &. 
PuBLic ads. See AcTs, anu SrATVUTE. 
PUBLIC buildings, See BUILDING. | 
PUBLIC notary, See NoTaryY public. 
PUBLIC road. Sec ROAD. 

PUBLIC verdif, Sce VERDICT. E 
PUBLIC AN, publicanus, among the Romans, a perſon who 
farmed che impoſts, taxes, and public revenues. ; 

Theſe publicans are diſtinguiſhed by Sigonius into three 
ſorts or degrees, the farmers of the revenues, their part- 
ners, and their ſecurities; in which he follows Polybius, 
Theſe are called the Mancipes, Socii, and Prædes, who 
were all under the Quzſtores Ararii, that preſided 
over the finances at Rome. But there were properly 
only two ſorts of publicans, the Mancipes and the Socii. 
The former called by the Greeks apyiriauvar, were much 
ſuperior to the common preb/icans in dignity, being moltly 
of the equeſtrian order; ſo they were generally in their 
moral character. Cicero mentions them with great reſpect 
and honour ; flos, ſays he, equitum Romanorum, ornamen- 
tum civitatis, firmamentum reipublice, publicanorum ordine 
continetur. Orat. pro Plancio, apud Opera, vol. v. ſect. g. 
P- 544+ Olivet edit. He likewiſe calls them ordinem mihi 
commendatiſſimum. Epiſt. Fam. lib. xiii. epiſt. 10 Oper. 
vol, vii. p. 442. epiſt. 9. and epiſt. ad Attics lib. i. ep. 17. 
vol. viii. p. 80. © * eee | 
But as for the common publicans, the collectors or re- 
ceivers, as many of the Socii were, they are ſpoken of 
with great contempt, by Heathens as well as Jews; and 
| ENT by Theoeritus, who ſaid, that among the 
beaſts of the wilderneſs, bears and lions are the moſt 
12 28 among the beuſts of the city, the publican and pa- 
ralite. 1 5 
The reaſon of this general hatred was, without doubt, 
their rapine andextortion. For having a ſhare in the farm 
of the tribute, at a certain rate, they were apt to oppreſs 
the people with illegal exactions, to raiſe as large a for- 
tune as they could for themſelves, Beſides, publicans 
were particularly odious to the Jews, who looked upon 
them to be the inſtruments of their ſubjection to the Ro- 
man emperors z to which they generally held it ſinful for 
them to ſubmit. 80 that paying tribute to the Roman 
emperor they looked upon to be a virtual acknowledge- 
ment of his ſovereiguty. This was, therefore, a peculiar 
rievance, and created an averſion to the collectors, as the 


* 


pelvis, and anafomilts 
angle, and the branch, 


1 


iſtinguiſh in each, the body, the 


inſtruments of illegal oppteſſion, apart from all eonſidera · 
15 | tion 
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tion of their rapacious practices. Moreover, the Jews, other horns or ſpities placed in a very ſingvlar mannet 
who accepted the office of publicans, were on that ac- | behind them, near the tail. They are placed at ſome 
count hated of their own nation equally with heathens; | diſtance at their origin, but they become more diſtant as 
and according to the rabbies it was a maxim; a religious] they go out from the body.” Theſe are much thicker and 
man, who becomes a publican, is to be driven out of the | much ſhorter than the antennæ; and there are among the 
ſociety of religion. . | various kinds of them, ſome which actually want them, 


PuBL1CANs was alſo a name given to the ARnoLDisTsS | and others which appear to want them, though they have 
and ALBIGENSES. 


| | | themin reality; and others have in the places of them cer- 
PUBLICANDIS, regula de. See Run. tain round ſpots, which ſtand juſt where they ſhould, and 
PUBLICATION, publicatio, the act of promulgating, or | ſeem deſtined to perform their functions. 


making a thing known to the world. The ſeveral kinds of pucerons differ greatly in colour. The 
By the canons, publication is to be made of the banns of | greater number of them are green; but many are brown; 
marriage three times before the ceremony can be ſolem- | ſome yellow, and ſome are black. In Auguſt the roſe- 
nized; without eſpecial licence to the contrary. See| trees afford a vaſt number of them of a pale red, and ſome 
MARKIAGE., | exactly of the colour of the damaſk roſe ; in ſome other 
_ PUBL1iCATION, is uſed of depoſitions of witneſſes in a | months of the year we find green ones on the roſe- trees. 
cauſe in chancery, in order to the hearing; and rules | The ſycamore and ſeveral other plants afford green ones 
may be given to paſs publication z which is a power to in the fummer, and red ones in November; and there 
ſhew the depoſitions openly, and to give out copies of | ſeems no doubt, but that theſe are the ſame individual 
them, &c. There is alſo a publication of a will, which animals which change colour, the leaves and juices of the 
is a lolemnity requiſite to the making thereof, by declar- plants being not capable of affording them the ſame ſort 
ing it to be the laſt will of the teſtator, in the preſence | of nouriſhment at ſome times that they do at others. 
of a number of witneſſes ; and a will which hath been Some of them alſo are of a duſky colour, and others bright 
made many years, may be new publiſhed, with additions, | and ſhining, as if varniſhed ovet; Thoſe of the willow, 
and that makes it equivalent to a new will. 3 Nelf. | of the poppy, po ſome . are — a . 
abr. 27. | | a appearance, and ſome reſemble velvet; others, as thoſe 
; Nee of libels, See LiBEL, | of the apricot, and of the catch-fly, are ſhining, as if 
PUCCOON, /anguinaria, in Botany, a genus of the poly- | covered with the fineſt lacquer. Some appear of the co- 
andria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the em-] lour of bronze metal, when it has its higheſt poliſh ; ſuch 
palement ot the flower is compoſed of two oval, concave are thoſe of the tanſy, and ſome other plants. The largeſt 
leaves, which fall away; it hath eight oblong, obtuſe, } kind are found on the oak and other trees. The gooſe- 
ſpreading petals, which are alternately narrow; it has | berry buſh affords a ſpecies that are of the colour of mo- 
many ſingle ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the petals, | ther of pearl; and, in general, the ſkin or covering of thoſe 
_ terminated by ſingle ſummits; and an oblong compreſſed | ſpecies which are thus bright and ſhining, is much barder 
germen, having no ſtyle, crowned by a permanent thick | and firmer than that of the others. The more uſual ſpe- 
ſtigma, with two channels; the germen becomes an ob-] cies are all over of one colour, but there are ſome others 
long bellied capſule with two valves, pointed at both | which are ſpotted ; that of the common wormwood is 
ends, incloſing round acute-pointed feeds. We have but | prettily ſpeckled with black and brown ; thoſe of the ſor- 
one ſpecies of this genus, which is a native of the northern rel are green in the middle, and black at each extremity 3 
parts of America. | and there are ſeveral others, as of the willow, &c. that 
Ihe roots of this plant are tuberous, and the whole plant] are variegated with theſe two colours. f al 
has a yellow juice, with which the Indians paint them. | It is not certain, however, that all the ſpecies are pecu- 
ſeives. | | | liartothe plants upon which they are found; for it has been 
PUCELAGE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by which ſome | obſerved, that when a plant of the common wormwood 
authors among the French have called the PORCELAIN= | 3 _ — er by 1 pre pes they ” _ w | 
Hells. . e | : to emſelves upon plants in the neighbourhood, 
PUCELLAGE, pucellagium, in an ancient manuſcript writ- | which had juices of a leſs diſagreeable taſte, Theſe crea- 
ten PUELLAG1UM, denotes the [tate of vIRGINITY, or | anne; 1 in ee Nu. e them obi 
idenhead. hs on plants; and very icidom otherwite than in extreme y 
PUCERON, the name given by naturaliſts to a ſmall inſet | great numbers. In plants they faſten themſelves on every 
of a peculiar nature, frequently found on the young | Part; but in trees they only ſeize upon the leaves and 
branches of trees and plants, often in ſuch cluſters as young ſhoots, and they uſually cover theſe entirely, leav- 
wholly to cover them. See Tab. of Inſects. ing no part to be ſeen. 5 5 
The puceron is a ſmall animal, but very numerous in the The elder is the tree on which they are of all others the 
ſeveral genera and ſpecies ; inſomuch that Reaumur has molt plentifully produced, and on which they are ob- 
obſerved that there is ſcarce a vegetable to be found, ei- | ſerved in their ſeveral ſtages with the greateſt accuracy | 
ther in the fields or gardens, that has not its peculiar ſpe- and eaſe. They often cover the thick green roots of this 
cies of puceron to feed on its juices, Mr. de la Hire, of | tree for many inches together, and ſometimes for many 
the Paris Academy, has left many curious particulars in feet; and they are always placed ſo cloſe together, that 
regard to theſe animals in the Memoirs of the year 1503; | they touch in every part, and ſometimes they lie in two 
and Mr. Leewenhoek, and others ſince, have given figures | beds, one over another. Theſe are of a greeniſh black. 
and deſcriptions of ſeveral of the ſpecies. If they are obſerved on the branches undiſturbed, they 
Pucerons are all vivaporous animals, and that after a very are always found to be perfectly quiet, and ſeem to pals 
ſingular manner. It is to be obſerved, that the name is their whole lives in inaction; but they are all this time 
ſcarce more expreſſive of the creature, than ſome of the doing the moſt neceſſary buſineſs of life, that is, ſuck- | 
others given of late to inſects; that of the polype to a ing in their nouriſhment from the juices of the tree. They 
creature which has no legs or feet at all, is very impro- | do this by means of a fine ſlender trunk, which eaſily 
er; as that of the puceron hardly leſs fo, as it would | eſcapes the naked eye; but is always found by the miſcro- 
| 33 lead us to imagine, that the creature thus called ſcope, and it is by means of this that they pierce the back 
was able to hop like a flea, whereas, in reality, it is very | of the tender parts of the vegetables, and get at their 
flow in its motion, and ſeldom ſo much as walks. juices. The trunk is uſually of two thiras of the length 
Theſe creatures have fix legs, which are extremely ſmall | of the body; but when they are moving on, It is always 
and flender ; and which, when the animal is at its full | applied fo cloſely under the belly, that it is not ſeen. _ 
oo are loaded with a weight ſo large, that they ſeem | When there are two ſeries of theſe inſects placed one 
e, able to ſupport it. Some of the ſpecies arrive at a over another, they are always more looſely placed in the 
lerable bigneſs from common obſervation; but the greater | upper ſeties, and theſe are vſually the larger, and the 
5 b - too ſmall to be accurately ſeen without the nimbler in all theic motions. In this caſe they have no 
n laſſes. Among theſe inſects there are great] power of ſucking the plant; for beſide that it is cloſe co- 
8 ber — their full perfection have wings, and be-] vered with the other ſeries, their trunks are not long 
3 54 f little flies: theſe are diſtinguiſhed from enough to reach and penetrate it from the height at which 
N h 4 Þ 15 of alated pucerons. they ſtand above it. Theſe, therefore, are fſuch as have 
= - ee kick never become winged, have nothing | no farther need of nouriſhment, but are employed in 
f hy a earance of the caterpillar kind ; having not propagating their ſpecies. | 
k heron bodies, and much reſembling flies whoſe Mr, Reaumur ſaw them brought forth ; and indeed Mr, 
2 — een 0 ſpecies have antenne Leewenhoek long before ſaw, by the help of microſcopes, 
"hn but theſe in the ſeveral kinds are very different the young animals perfechiy formed, though extremely a 
6, -  anather.” ſome being very ſhort, and others as | minute, in the bodies of the full grown females, 9 
rom 10 e and of theſe laſt kinds, ſome carry them | They are a ſort of animal which propagates ſo quickly, 
ſtraigh ' f re Ma head, as is the uſual cuſtom, and others that uſually there are many females on the ſame leaf or 
raig 4 e pork long over their backs; in ſome of theſe | branch of a plant in labour at the ſame time; and their 
e Pura: longer than the body. But beſide theſe an- fecundity is ſo great, that when they have once begun ta 
— the greater number of theſe creatures have two | bring ſorth young ones, they ſeem to continue it inceil- 
Vol. III. Ne 288. en ut 130 antly 
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antly for a long time together. They will often bring 
forth fifteen or twenty ſucceſſively, and if their bodies be 
a little ſqueezed afterwards, there are forced out of them 


a vaſt number of others leſs mature. 


Theſe little inſects are extremely plentiful on many dif- 
ferent trees, and are very eaſily obſerved in their ſeveral 
ſtages and progreſſions by a curious ſearcher after them 3 
but if at any time they are not ſo eaſily found, the perſon. 


who ſeeks after them may be conducted to them by the 
ants, which he will find moving in great numbers on the 


trees and plants where they are, and pointing out the 


way to them. 


Mr. Leewenhoek, Hartſocker, and others, have obſerved 


this, and have ſuppoſed that the ants fed on them, by 


their frequenting the places where they are found; but | 
that is far from being the caſe, the ams, on the contrary, 
ſeem to love them as friends. We may eaſily find out the | 


reaſon of the ants following the cluſters of pucerons, 


without doing them any injury, when we conſider that the 


ants love ſugar and all ſweet things, and the places about 


which the pucerons are, have uſually the cavities filled with 
a thick ſaccharine matter, and this the ants feed upon. 
The moſt natural opinion would ſeem, that this was the 
Juice of the tree ſimply extravaſated; but experience 


ſhews that it has another origin: it is really the excre- 


ment of theſe pucerons; they receive no ſolid food into | 
their bodies, all that is conveyed into them coming 


through their trunk, which is an extremely fine pipe ; 
and as none but a very thin and pure juice can be received 
through ſuch an organ, it is no wonder that the creature, 
which lives wholly upon it, ſhould void no ſolid excre- 
ments. The drops of this liquor are not ſo frequently 
found on the leaves of plants as might be expeCted, and 
that becauſe many of them are immediately devoured by 


the ants, and many others are dried up by the ſun ; but 
they may always be found collected in ſome quantity in | 
the bladders of the elm, and other trees inhabited by 

thefe creatures, as there the liquor is defended from the 


heat of the ſun, and is ſafe from being deavoured. 


The puceron, like moſt other inſects, changes its ſkin 
three or four times before it arrives at its full growth. 


| Theſe exuviæ perfectly reſemble the animal in its natural | 
| ſtate, the legs and other parts being all in their proper 
places; but whatever is the colour of the ſpecies of pu- 


_ poſed to be, differ greatly from one another in form, 


ceron, theſe ſkins which it caſts are whitiſh. 5 
The male and female pucerons, as they are uſually ſup- 


even in their time of growing, but much more eminently 


at the time of their maturity, the male having then wings, | 
which the females never have. 


who have treated of theſe animals, have ſuppoſed that 


they all became at length little flies, that is, were winged; 


but this is a great error. 


Notwithſtanding, however, the general opinion, that the 
winged pucerons are all males, and the unwinged ones fe- | 


males, it appears that their manner of generation is yet 


unknown to us. This opinion was formed. too haſtily 
by ſome from a ſuppoſed analogy of theſe and other in- 


ſeQs ; but later obſervations prove that this is not ſtrictly. 
the caſe : for that the winged ones, as well as the others, | 
bring forth young ones. Some have ſuppoſed, that theſe 


winged and naked pucerons were the offspring of different 
families of ſeveral ſpecies living together; but the con- 
trary is proved by this, that the winged ones are found to 
produce ſome winged and ſome naked ones; and the 
naked to produce both kinds in the ſame manner, Some 
have imagined, that they found the male pucerous among 
the others, obſerving ſome of a flatter ſhape, in whole 
bodies there were never found any young ones, as there 


always were in the others, even when they were very 
young; but theſe have been ſince found to be only ſuch 


females as had already brought forth their offspring. 

The young pucerons being themſelves filled with embryos, 
and that in every individual, ſo that all that have been 
ever examined appear mothers, has given many ſtrange 


ideas of the manner of their generation : many have ima- 


gined them all to be hermaphrodites : and as no copula- 
tion has ever been obſerved among them, they are b 


pregnated by a male, ſhe will bring forth young ones al- 
ready impregnated with others, and thus to the third or 
fourth — ſo that copulation is only neceſſary to 
theſe animals once in three or four generations, and the 


children and children's children of an old puceron that has 


had congreſs with a male, will bring forth young ones 
without having ever had any ſuch congreſs. Reaumur's 
Hiſt. Inſ. vol. vi. p. 9, &. See WooD-puceron, OAK- 


puceron, &. 


PU cERON, bladder, a ſort of puceron that lives in bladders 


on the leaves of trees. See PUCERON, ſupra, 


We oiccn obſerve on the leaves of different trees, a ſort | 


— 


Leewenhock and others, 


* 


parts of the leaf. 
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of roundiſh bladders, which. only adhere to the leaf by % 
ſhort pedicle : theſe are a ſort of ſmall galls, and their 
figure varies much in the different kinds; ſome are leſs 
round than others, and many are very rough on the ſur. 
face, and ſometimes they are long, terminating in a 
point, and being broader at the baſe than in any other 


part, and ſuſtained by no pedicle, but fixed 
to the leaves. 

The elm and aſh affords us more frequent inſtances of theſe 
than any other trees, and very often on the firſt of theſe 
they grow to the bigneſs of a nut, and ſometimes much 
larger; and when they are grown to their full ze, the 
often take up the whole ſurface of the leaf. When theſe 
bladders are opened, they are found to contain a large 
number of pucerons. | 5 

If theſe bladders are examined at the time when they are 
but newly riſen, which uſually is the beginning of June 
on opening them there is uſually found in them only one 
puceron, and that always a female big with young; and in 
others mere advanced, the parent inſect is found ſur 
rounded with different numbers of her young ones. Theſe 
bladders have all of them at firſt only one ſe male puceron; 
but afterwards they have more, as they become larger; 


immediately 5 


and the largeſt of all are uſually found filled with a pro- 


digious number of young ones. The newly riſen blad- 
ders are always ſound cloſe and firm in every part, the 


aperture, at which the female puceron had entered, being 


uſually neatly and cloſely ſtopped up. 


The queſtion is, 
how this biadder was formed ? I 8 8 


The method of the formation of them ſeems to be this: 
as ſoon as the female puceron is produced, ſhe fixes her 


trunk into the leaf to ſuck its juices; the conſequence of 
this in all the pucerons is, that the ſurface of the leaf ſe- 
parates a little from the nervous part : in the common 
caſes the creature takes no advantage of this, but on! 

continues ſucking the juices z but in this kind the ſemale, 
as ſoon as ſhe has made the ſeparation between the parts 
of the leaf, gets into the cavity that is formed there, by 
enlarging the orifice firſt made by the trunk, till it will 
admit her body. When once in, ſhe works forward in a 
{traight line, and the hole behind her ſoon cloſes up, as 
there was no rupture, but only a ſtretching open of the 

The female thus finds herſelf in a ſe- 
cure place, and the elevation ſhe makes in the leaf is ſcarce 
perceivable, only appearing as an oblong ſmall ſpecies of 
gall, The mark of the aperture at which ſhe made hee 
way in is always to be ſcen at ſome diſtance behind her, 
though uſually very neatly cloſed up: thus the whole 
continues till the creature produces her young, But then 
the ſcene is quite altered; the young ones begin to ſuck 
as ſoon as produced, and as they ulually ſeize upon the 
ſides of the ſmall gall, already formed for that purpoſe, 
this derives more juices than otherwiſe would flow into 
it; and it begins to elevate itſelf much higher, and forms 


a a tubercle of the ſhape of a nut or pear. 


Its growth in this caſe is entirely analogous to that of the 
common galls on the branches of trees, &c. and all the 
diſſerence in the ſhape of the ſeveral bladders, is owing to 
the manner of the young puceron ſucking; for if they 
ſuck much at its baſe, that enlarges and becomes the 


broadeſt part, as is the caſe in the conic and pointed ones; 
but if they ler this alone, and ſuck only the ſides and up- 
per part, they ſwell while this does not, and conſe— 


quently this forms a ſort of pedicle to the growing bladder. 


PUCERON, ba/lard, See FiG-1n/eft, and GRUB of the box, 

PUCERON, earth. See EARTH. 

PUCERON, grub. See GRUB, 

Pu CERON-eater, or Lion-PUCERON. See LioN-puceron, 

PUCERON, oak. Sce OAK. 

PUCERON, ver. 

PUCERON, wood. Hee Woon. | 

PUCKAUN beady, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
the people of the Eaſt Indies to a peculiar ſpecies of or- 


gee VER puceron. 


23 which they uſe in medicine. | 
hey find it on the hills and on the banks of rivers. It 


is prepared by ſeveral tedious proceſſes, and then is given 
with ſucceſs in a diabetes. 


y | PUDDENING, in a Ship, a thick wreath or circle of cord- 
| ſome ſuppoſed to be able to impregnate each itſelf, The 


later opinion, however, is, that when a female is once im- 


age, tapering from the middle towards the end, and faſt- 
ened about the main-maſt and fore-maſt of a ſhip, to pre- 
vent their yards from falling down, when the rapes by 
which they are uſually ſuſpended are ſhot away in battle. 
The puddening is generally formed in the following man— 
mer: a ſmall piece of rope, whoſe length is twice the dia- 
meter of the maſt, is ſpliced together at the two ends ; 
and being thus doubled and extended, a thimble is feized 
into each of the extremities. After this a large quantity 
of PARCELLING is firmly wound about its furface in 
ſuch a manner as to make it gradually larger from the 
two ends towards the middle. It is afterwards once or 
twice ſewed with ſpun-yarn throughout the whole length, 
to bind the parcelling more cloſely, and xender it more 

compact ; 
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compact; and the whole is completed by pointing it on 
the ſurface. Being then fitted with the laniard at one of 
the eyes, it is fixed about the maſt by paſſing the laniard 
alternately through both eyes or thimbels on the fore fide 
of the maſt. Falconer. See Dor PHIN. 
Puddennings are alſo ropes nailed to the arms of the main 
and fore-yards, near the ends, and then at three or four 
due diſtances inwards one from another, in order to keep 
the robbins from galling or wearing aſunder upon the 
yards, when the top-ſail ſheets are haled home. 
They call alſo thoſe ropes which are wound about the 
rings of anchors, to ſave the clinch of the table from be- 
ing galled with the iron, by this name; ſo that when the 
ring is ſo ſerved, it is called the puddening of the anchor. 
PUDDING-graſs, a name by which the pulegium, or penny- 
royal, a ſpecies of MINT, is called. 
Po DpDiNG-pipe-tree, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
called by botanical writers cass1A. | 
Pu DDING-/tone, See OcuLaTvus lapis. 12 
PUDENDUM denotes a thing to be aſhamed of. Hence, 
| pudendum virile, and pudendum muliebre. See GENITAI. 
It is remarkable, that among the fiſh-tribe, all that are 
oviparous have no pudenda, properly ſpeaking ; that is 
they have no penis or vulva, unleſs the ovaria of the fe- 
males, and the veſiculæ ſeminales of the males, may be 
called by that name. | | Ws 
The viviparous fiſh, on the other hand, as the cetaceous 


Gſh in particular, and many kinds of the cartilaginous, | 


have the penis and vulva, diſtinctly and properly fo called, 
Artedi Ichthyolog. | 
PuDENDUM regale. See APHRODITA. | | 
PUDIANO, called alſo pediano and by others vermelbo, 
apaimixira. and tetimixira, a fiſh of the ſize of a mid- 
dling pearch, but not fo broad as that fiſh. Its whole 


body is of a gold yellow; but that the upper part of its 
head, and its back, to the end of the back-fin, are of a | 


very beautiful purple; the rim or edge of the belly-fin is 
_ alſo purple, and the reſt of a gold yellow. It is a whole- 
| ſome and well-taſted fiſh. 


Pup1ano verde, in f:hthyology, the name of an American 


fiſh of a very remarkable colour, and very well-taſted and 


wholeſome. See Tab. IV. of Fiſh, N 4o. | 

It is of an oblong ſhape, and its uſual Gze is about ten 
fingers long, and three broad in the broadeſt part; for 

towards the tail it is but about half that breadth. | 

PUDICA planta. See SENSITIVE plant. 

' PUERI alimentarii. See ALIMENTARII. 

PUERILE /ty/e, See STYLE. £7 

PUERILITY, in Diſcourſe, is by Longinus defined to be 


a thought, which, by being too far fetched, becomes flat 


and intipid. Puerility, he adds, is the common fault of | 


thoſe who affect to ſay nothing but what is brilliant and 
extraordinary. . | | 
PUERITIA, or childhood, in the Civil Law, denotes the 
gage of minors from ſeven to fourteen, which was divided 
into two equal parts; from ſeven to ten and a half, which 
was las infantiæ proxima; and from ten and a half to 
| fourteen which was tas pubertati proxima; during which 
ftage they were puniſhable, if found to be doli capaces, 


or capable of miſchief ; but with many mitigations, and 


not with the utmoſt rigour of the law. 
PUERORUM ep:i/copus. See Episcoevs. 


 PUERPERAL (from puer, child, and pario, I bear) fever. 


See FEVER. | | 

PUFF. hall, the common Engliſh name for the fungus pul- 
wveris lentus, or lycoperdon; the characters of which are 
theſe : the whole plant, while young, is of the fleſhy 


ſubſtance of the muſhrooms, and of a roundiſh figure; 


but when ripe, it becomes hollow, and full of an ex- 
tremely ſubtile powder. 
The ſpecies of lycoperdon, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are twenty-ſeven, and by Linnæus eleven. 
The duſt contained within this body (which when it is 
_ cruſhed, flies out in an inconceivably fine powder, in 
form of a cloud of ſmoak) when examined by the mi- 
croſcope, appears to be a multitude of regularly figured, 
though extremely ſmall bodies. Theſe require the molt 
powerful magnifiers to diſtinguiſh them, and are found 
to be little globules of an orange colour, and ſomewhat 
tranſparent ; and ſo ſmall, that the cube of the diameter 
of a hair would be. equal to a hundred and twenty-five 
thouſand of them. In other ſpecies of this muſhroom, 
the globules are evidently ſeen to be ſo many puff-balls, 
being of a darker colour, and having each a little ſtalk or 
tail; by means of theſe ſtalks they penetrate into the 
2 when ſhed from their parent plant. | 


he duſt of theſe muſhrooms is very hurtfal to the eyes, | 


and we have had inſtances of perſons being blinded for a 
long time by it, with violent pain, ſwelling and inflam- 

mation; and this is probably owing to the ſharpneſs of 
theſe almoſt inconceivably minute ſtalks or tails, Baker's 
Microſcope, p. 255 


PUFFIN, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome calf the 
of Linnzus. 

This bird weighs about twelve ountes; its length is twelve 
inches, and the breadth from tip to tip of the wings ex- 
tended, twenty-one inches; the bill is ſhort, broad at the 
baſe, compreſſed on the ſides, and running up to a ridges 
triangular, and ending in a ſharp point; the baſe of the 
upper mandible is ſtrengthened with a white, narrow; 
prominent rim, full of ſmall holes ; the bill near the head 
is of a bluiſh grey, and the lower part red; in the for- 


mer is one tranſverſe furrow, in the latter three furrows £ 
and the fize of the bill varies in different birds ; the 


the edges of the eye-lids of a fine crimſon; on the uppet 
eye-lid is a ſingular callous ſubſtance, grey, and of a tri- 


form ; the crown of the head, whole upper part of the 
body, tail and covert feathers of the wing, are black; 
the quill-feathers are of a duſky hue; the cheeks are 
white, and full of feathers ; the chin of the ſame colour; 
bounded on each fide by a broad bed of grey; from the 
corner of each eye is a ſmall ſeparation of the feathers, 
terminating at the back of the head; the neck is encir- 


part of the body is white; the tail is compoſed of ſixteen 
feathers, and black; the legs ſmall, of an orange colour, 
and placed ſo far behind as to render it incapable of 


only on the foot but the whole length of the leg, which 


fly longer or ſtronger. 5 | 

Theſe birds frequent the coaſt of ſeveral parts of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, but are moſt numerous in Prieitholm 
iſle, off the coaſt of Angleſea. They are birds of paſ- 
ſage, reſorting there annually about the fifth or tenth of 
April; quit the place, and return twice or thrice before 


cubation. They begin to bo:ough the firſt week in May; 
but ſome diſlodge the rabbits, and make uſe of their holes. 

The taſk of boroughing falls chiefly to the males, which 
alſo aſſiſt in incubation. The firlt young are hatched in 


very ſtrong affection, which ceaſes at the ſtated time of 


| migration, taking place punCtually about the eleventh of 
Auguſt, when they leave ſuch young as cannot fly to the 


mercy of the peregrine falcon. They lay only one egg, 
and the eggs are of very different forms, The fleſh of 


fiſh, eſpecially ſprats; but when pickled and preſerved in 
ſpices, they are admired by thoſe who love high eating. 
Dr. Caius tells us, that in his time the church allowed 


them in Lent inſtead of filh. They are taken by digging 
them out, or drawing them from their burrows with a 


hooked ſtick. Their noiſe, when taken, is very diſagree- 
able, being like the effort of a dumb perſon to ſpeak. 


perate climate, remote from land, forming thoſe multi- 
tudes of birds which navigators obſerve in many parts of 
the ocean; they are always found there at certain ſeas 


northern latitudes; and during that period are found as 
near the pole as navigators have penetrated, Pennant. 
PuFFiIN, Manks. See SHEAR=watcr, 


among authors by that oi the co/umba Groenlandica, ot the 
_ Greenland or ſea turtle-dove. | 

It is common on the northern coaſts, and is black all 

over, except two {mall ſpots on its head; but it is pre- 

tended by ſome, that in winter it turns white, 


a meaſure of flowers, ſeeds, or the like matters, contain- 


two fore-fingers. 


The pugil is eſteemed the eighth part of the MAnNIPULE 
or handful; though ſome confound pugil with manipulus, 
and uſe it for a handful. The French frequently call it 
385 a pinch. | 

PUGNAX avis, in Ornithology, the name of the bird called 
in Engliſh the Rur, and the female of which is the 
reeve. It has its Latin name from its quarrelſome diſpo- 
ſition, the males being always fighting. 

PUGNITIUS, in 1chthyslogy. See STICKLE-back. 

PuGNiT1vs longus, in Ichthyology, the name of a Weſt 
India ſea-fiſh caught about Chili and in ſome. other 
places, and approaching in many particulars to the Euro- 

ean pugnitii. | 

1 is a ſmall animal; its body is ſquare, and of a tender 
conſtruction ; of the thickneſs of a finger, and of five, 
ſix, or ſeven inches long, becoming gradually ſmaller to- 


wards 


anas arctica Cluſii, or the northern duck, or alca arfticd 


noſtrils are long and narrow; the irides are grey, and | 


angular form; on the lower is another of an oblong 


cled with a broad collar of black, but the whole lower | 


ſtanding otherwiſe than in an ere potion, reſting not 


_ circumſtance makes the riſe of the pn from the ground 
very difficult; but when it gets on the wing, few birds 


they ſettle to burrough, and prepare for ovation and in- 0 


the beginning of July, to which the old ones diſcover a 


theſe birds is exceeding rank, as they feed on weeds and 


The winter reſidence of this genus is but imperfectly 
known; it is probable they live at ſea, in ſome more tem- 


ſons, retiring only at breeding time; repairing to the 
PUFFINET, in Ornithology, the name of a bird known 


PUGIL, from pugillus, little hand, among Phyſicians, &c. 


ing ſo much as may be taken up between the thumb and 
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PULEX. See FLEA. +. 4 
PULEX aquaticus, See Mater BEETLE, and MILLEPE- 


PUL 


wards the tail; its ſkin is ſmooth, and its back is black; 
its belly yellow; its head reſembles that of the pike, but 
that the noſe is ſomewhat longer; it has two . at the 
gills, one of a triangular ſhape on the back; and from 


this to the neck there is placed a row of fifteen prickles, | 


which bend a little backward, and are not connected by 
a membrane, On the middle of the belly it has alſo two 
ſpines at the two fides, and one behind the anus; behind 


this there is a fin anſwering to that on the back, and the 


body is terminated by a fine ſmall tail. 
PUIS darrein continuance, q. d. ſince the laſt adjournment, 
in Law, a plea which the defendant may plead even after 
iſſue or demurrer joined, when ſome new matter ariſes, 
at the day given for his next appearance, Pleas of this 
kind, when brought to a demurrer in law, or iſſue of 
fact, ſhall be determined in like manner as other pleas. 
PUISNE, puny, in Law, a younger-born ; or a child born 
after another. | | 

The word is French, in which language it bears the ſame 
ſignification. | 
Puiſne is not only applied to the ſecond, third, fourth, 


&c. with regard to the firſt 3 but to the third with regard 
to the ſecond, &c. The laſt of all is called abſolutely 


eadet. 
In the like ſenſe we ſay a puiſnc judge, a puiſne counſellor. 
'Three of the judges of the court of common pleas are 
called puiſne juſtices; and alſo three of the BARONs of 
the court of exchequer are diſtinguiſhed by the ſame ap- 
pellation. | | N 
PUKING, a cant word for a NA Us EA, or diſpoſition to vo- 

mit. See VoMITING. | | | TR. 
PUL, in Commerce, a general name which the Perſians give 
to all the copper monies current in that empire. 
Olearius, who was at Iſpahan in 1637, in the retinue of 
the ambaſſador of Holſtein, aſſures us, that each city in 
Perſia has its ſeveral copper money, marked with its par- 
ticular badge, which is only current in that diſtrict, and 
is changed every year. At the beginning of each year, 
which is at the vernal equinox, all the old money is cried 
down, and the new appears in its place. 8 

Both the emperor and the ſtate ſind their intereſt in this 
frequent change: the firſt, in that he only gives at the 
rate of 17d. ſterling per pound for copper; yet delivers 
it ont coined in ab/]ui and demi-kabeſqui, at about 25. 
per pound: the ſecond, in that the copper money is by 
this means leſs abundant, being reduced each year to 
nearly the ſame quantity. e Os 
PULCHER pi/cis, in Ichthyology, a name given by Gaza to 
the fiſh commonly known by the name of the urans/cope, 
or ſtar-gazer. See URANoSCOPUS. | 
It is a ſpecies of the trachinus, and diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 


| tedi by the name of the trachinus with many beards on | 


the lower Jaw. 


PULEGIUMI, in Botany. See PENN TY-roja!. 


DES. 


PULEX-eaters, a name given by naturaliſts to a ſort of worms 


frequently found on the leaves of trees, where they de- 


vour the animals called pulices arborei. 


Of theſe there are ſeveral ſpecies, which owe their origin | 


to the eggs of different creatures; for they are none of 
them in their ultimate ſtate in this their time of feeding. 


According to the different animals whoſe eggs they are | 


hatchea from, theſe are of diſfecent form and ſtructure: 
ſome are hexapodes, or endued with fix feet; theſe be- | 
long to the beetle tribe, and finally change into beetles 
like the parent animals from whoſe eggs they iprung ; 
others have no legs, and are produced trom the eggs of 
flies of various kinds: and finally, others are genuine ca- 
terpillars, though ſmall ; but theſe are the moſt rare of all. 
The two general kinds are the hexapodes or beetle-worms, 
and the apodes, or fly-worms. The fly which gives ori- 
gin to the laſt of theſe is a four-winged one, and takes 
care always to depoſit her eggs in a place where there are 
plenty of the pulices, uſually on the ſtalkor young branches 
of a tree in the midſt of large families of them. 'The 
worm, as ſoon as batched, finds itſelf in the midſt of 
abundance of food, preying at pleaſure on theſe animals, 
which are wholly defenceleſs. The ſtalk of the elder and 
woodbine are frequently found covered over with theſe 
pulices, and among them there may uſually be found one 
or more of theſe deſtroyers feeding at will, ſucking in the 
Juices from their bodies, and then throwing away the 
dry ſkins. 
there is one of a two-winged waſp-fly, very diſtructive 
of theſe animals. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. tom. i _ 
PuLExX-arboreus, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
Mr. Reaumur to a very large genus of {mall animals. 
They are a kind of half-winged creatures; they have gra- 
nulated antennæ, and fome of them, in their molt per- 


fe ſtate, have complete wings. Thele are diſtinguiſhed 


Beſides the worms of this four-winged fly, 


| PULLEY, in Mechanics, 


ing of weights. 


* 


FU 


from the others by the name ; 
winged pulex. 4 eee 
The ſeveral ſpecies of theſe creatures are of different e 
lours ; ſome are brown, others yellow; but the moſt fre. 
quent are green. They all feed upon the leaves of tree x 
which become withered and curied up on their wodin 
them; and they are ſo common, that wherever a leaf of 
a tree is found curied up, or of a different form from th 
others, It is highly probable theſe animals are on it, or 
that it is their work, Among trees the willow and the 
role are moſt infected by them; and among plants, 
the bean and the poppy. - They lire a ſocial life, multi- 
tudes of males and temales being found together. Tü 
females are caſily diſtinguiſhed from the males, by thets 
being thicker in the body, and having larger bellics. 

It is very wonderful, that of all the known animals of the 
winged kind, theſe are the only ones which are vivipa- 
rous. This is eaſily ſeen beyond a poſſibility of doubt; 
for, on examining a cluſter of them together, it is a com. 
mon thing to ſce, by the help of a ſmall magnifier, a fe- 
male in the act of parturition ; and the author of this 
account frequently law the young pulex protruded out 
from a paſlage near the anus of the female, perſeQiy 
formed. He had ſuſpected this from the total want-of 
eggs among ſo numerous a tribe of animals, and from 
their remarkably ſpeedy propagation, and was thus con. 
vinced of it by ocular demonſtration. Reaumui's Hitt, 
Inſects, tom. 1. =—_ # | | 


C 


one of the five MECHanicar, 
Powers; conliſting of a little wheel, or rundle, having a 
channel around it, and turning on an axis, ſerving, b 

means of a rope which ſlides in its channel, for the rail- 


The Latius call it trochlea; and the ſeamen, when ßtted 


with a rope, a zack/e, An aſſemblage of ſeveral pulleys is 


called a ſyſtem of pulleys, or POLYsPASTON :; {ome of 
which are in a block or cale, which is fixed ; and others 
in a block which is moveable, aad riſes with the weight. 
The moveable wheel or rundle, is called the ſheave or 


Jrver;, the axis on which it turns, the gudgeon 3 and the 


fixed piece of wood 
black. 


or iron, into which it is put, the 
Doctrine of the PVLLRT. 1. If the equal weights W and 


P (ab. VI. Mechanics, fig. ico.) hang by the cord B B 


upon the pullcy A, whole block „ is fixed to the beam 
HI, they will counterpoite each other, juſt in the ſame 


manner as ut the cord were cut in the middle, and its two 


ends hung upon the hooks fixed in the pulley, at A and A, 
equally diſtant from its centre. See MECHANICAL 
powers. | | | | 
Hence a fingle pulley, if the lines of direction of the 
power and the weight be tangents to the periphery 
neither afiſts nor impedes the power, but only changes 
its direction. 5 e | 
The ule of the pulley, therefore, is when the vertical d. 
reclion of a power is to be changed into an horizont 4! 
one; or an alcending direction into a deſcendiug one; 
and on the contrary. | 8 e Hi 
1 his is found a good proviſion ſor the ſafety of the wolk- 
men employed in drawing with the pulley. 
his change of direction by the means of a pu/ley has this 
farther advantage; that if any power can exert more force. 
in one direction than another, we are here 
ploy it in its gicateſt force, _ 
Thus, e. gr. a horſe cannot draw in a vertical direction, 
but draws with all its advantage in a horizontal one. Ey 
changing the vertical draught, therefore, into a hurizon- 
tal one, a horſe becomes qualified to raiſe a weight. 
But the grand uſe of the pulley is, where ſeveral of them 
are combined; thus forming what Vitruvius, and others 
after bim, call poly/pa/ta; ine advantages whereof are, 
that the machine takes up but little room, is eabily re- 
moved, and raiſes a very great weight with a moderate 
force, | 
2. If a weight W hangs at the lower end of the moveable 
block p of the pulley D (fig. 100), and the cord G F poes 
under the pullcy, it is plain that the half ( of the cord bears 
one half of the weight W, and the half F the other; for 
they bear the whole between them? 'Fherefore, what- 
ever holds the upper end of cither rope, ſultains one half 
of the weight; and if the cord ar F be drawn up 10 as 
to raiſe the pulley D to C, the cord will then be extended 
to its whole length, except that part wbich goes under 
the pulley; and conſequently, the power that draws the 
cord will have moved twice as far as the pul/cy D with its 
weight W rites; on which account, a power whoſe in- 
tenſity is equal to one half of the weight, will be able to 
ſupport it, becauſe if the power moves (by means of a 
{mall addition) its velocity will be double the velocity of 
the weight; as may be ſcen by putting the cord over the 
hixed pulley C (which only changes the direction of the 
power, Without giving auy advantage to it) and hanging 
Ou 


able to em- 


PUL 


on the weight P, which is equal only to one half of the | 


weight W ; in which caſe there will be an equilibrium, 
and a little addition to P will cauſe it to deſcend, and 
raiſe W through a ſpace equal to one half of that through 
which P deſcends. Hence, the advantage gained will 
be always equal to twice the number of pulleys in the 
moveable or undermoſt block. So that, when the upper 
or fixed block ꝝ contains two pulleys, which'only turn on 
their axes, and the lower or moveable block U contains 
two pulleys, which not only turn upon their axes, but 
alſo riſe with the block and weight, the advantage gained 
by this is as four to the working power. Thus, if one 
end of the rope K MO behxed to a hook at I, and the 
rope paſſes over the pulleys N and R, and under the pul- 
leys L and P, and has a weight”T of one pound hung to 
its other end at T. this weight will balance and ſupport a 
weight W of four pounds, hanging by a hook. at the 
moveable block U, allowing the ſaid block as a part of 
the weight. And if as much more powder be added, as 
is ſufficient to overcome the friction of the pulleys, the 

power will deſcend with four times as much velocity as 
the weight ariſes, and conſequently through four times as 
much ſpace. The two pulleys in the fixed block X, and 
the two in the moveable block Y, are in the ſame caſe 
with thoſe laſt mentioned; and thoſe in the lower block 
give the ſame advantage to the power. Sce PoLYsPas- 
TON. 


It is neceſſary to obſerve, that if the lower pulleys do not I 


riſe all together in one block with the weight, as in the 
caſes juſt recited, but act upon one another, and the 
weight is only faſtened to the loweſt of them, the force 
of the power is very much increaſed, each pulley doubling 
it. E. g. A power whoſe intenſity is equal to 8 lb. ap- 


A, ſuſtain 161b.; a power equal to 4 lb. at &, will, by 
means of a lower pulley B, ſuſtain the power of 8 Ib. act- 


ing at a; a third power equal to 21b. at e, will, by means 


ol the pulley C, ſuſtain the power of 4 ib, at &; a fourth 
power of 1 lb. at d, will, by means of the pulley D, ſuſ- 
tain the power of 2 lb. at c; and this is not altered by 
having its rope carried over the upper pulley or roller E 

In the former caſes, the force of the power is augmented 


in an arithmetical proportion of the number of ropes or | 


pulleys; but in this, in a geometrical proportion. 


3. If a power move a weight by means of ſeveral pulleys, 


the ſpace paſſed over by the power will be to the ſpace 
paſſed over by the weight, as the weight to the power. 
Hence, the ſmaller the force that ſuſtains a weight by 


means of pulleys is, the {lower is the weight raiſed : ſo | 


that what is ſaved in force, is ſpent in time, 

The common methods of arranging pulleys in their blocks, 
may be reduced to two. The firit conſiſts in placing 
them one by the fide of another, upon the ſame pin; 
the other, in placing them directly under one another, 
upon ſeparate pins. Each of theſe methods is liable to 


inconvenience. Mr. Smeaton, in order to avoid the im- | 


pediments to which theſe combinations are ſubject, pro- 
poſes to combine theſe two methods in one. Accord- 
ingly, the pulleys are placed in each block in two tiers; 
ſeveral being upon the ſame pin, as in the firſt method, 
and every one having another under it, as in the ſecond; 


and ſo that, when the tackle is in uſe, the two tiers that 


are the temoteſt from one another, are ſo much larger in 
diameter than thoſe that are neareſt, as to allow the lines 


of the former to go over the lines of the latter without 


rubbing. From this conſtruction ariſes a new method of 


reeving the line upon the ſhieves ; for here, whatever | 


be the number of thieves, the fall of the tackle will be 
always upon the middle ſhieve, or on that next to the 


middle, according as the number of pulleys in each pin 


is odd or even. To do this, the line is fixed to ſome 
convenient part of the upper block, and brought round 
the middle ſhieve of the larger tier of the under block, 
from thence round one of the ſame ſort next the centre 
one of the upper block, and ſo on, till the line comes to 
the outſide ſhieve, where the laſt line of the larger tier 
falls upon the fiſt ſhieve of the ſmaller, and being reeved 
round thoſe, till it comes at the oppolite fide, the line 
from the laſt ſhieve of the ſmaller tier again riſes to the 
firſt of the larger, whence it is conducted round, till it 
ends on the middle ſhieve of the upper block on the larger 
tier. See Tab. VI. Mechanics, fig. 102, Phil. Tranſ. 
vol, xlvii, art. 82. p. 494, &c. mh. TEL 

As a ſyſtem of pulleys has no great weight, and lies in a 


ſmall compaſs, it is eaſily carried about, and can be ap- 


plied, in a great many caſes, for raiſing weights, where 

other engines cannot be uſed. But they have a great 

deal of friction on theſe accounts; 1. becauſe the dia- 

meters of their axes bear a very conſiderable proportion 

to their own diameters; 2. becauſe in working they are 

apt to rub againſt one another, or againſt the ſides of the 
VoL. III. No 288. | | 
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block; 3. becauſe of the ſtiffneſs of the rope that goes 
over and under them. Ferguſon's Mechan. p. 37, 4to. 
PULLING, in Sea Language, denotes the act of rowing 


with the oats. : 
PULMO, in Anatomy. See Luxes. | 4 1 
Por uo marinus, ſea-lungs, among Naturalifls, a light ſpon- 
gious body, of a ſhining colour, like cryſtal. intermixed 
with blue, and uſually of a figure reſembling the haman 
lungs; whence its name. It is alſo called ug r1ca ma- 
rina, or the ſea- nettle. . 
It ſwims on the lurface of the water, and is popularly 
reputed to preſage a ſtorm. It is commonly ſuppoſed to 
be only a viſcous excrement of the ſea, hardened by the 
ſun ; but fir Robert Sibbald and Dr. Merret rank it 
among the zoophytes. It ſhines in the vight time. and 
communicates its luminous property to a (tick rubbed 
therewith. Being applied to the kin, it raiſes an itch- 
ing, and takes off the hair, | | 
PULMONARIA, in Betany. See LunG wort. 
PULMONARY veſſels. in Anatomy, are thoſe which carry, 
the blood from the heart to the iungs, and back again 
from the lungs to the heart. 


Theſe are two in number; viz. the pulmonary artery aud 
Ven. | | 

The PULMONaRr artery, which the ancients called vena 
arterioſa, the arterial vein, is, in reality, an artery, and 


from the right ventricle of the heart, and «divides into 
two large branches; which, ſubdividing into ſeveral 
ſmaller, diffuſe themlelve> throughout the whole iubſ{tince 


of the lungs. See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 8 lit. dd, 
&c. bb. fig. 12. lit. I. i : : 


the venous artery, conſiſts of four memvranes ke the 
other veins. It ariſes in the lungs from an infinity of 
little branches; which, uniting in one trunk, open into 
the left ventricle of the heart. See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) 
fig. 9 lit. a. b c. d. d. d. See alſo HY arr. . 
For the office of theſe veſſels, tee CiRCULATION. 

Mr. Cowper gives us an inſtance of poLyPvus in the p- 
monary vein. | | 

PULMONARY conſumption, or conſumption of the lungs, 


is what we properly call a PHTHIsis. See Consu MP- 
TION, | 


PULMONES aries See URTICA marina. 


treſh air, or medicated ſteams, into the lungs or throat, 


fuſing herbs, &c. and annexed to them tubes for inſpir- 


A machine of this kind was conirived ſome years ago 
by Mr. Arden of Derby, which is deſcribed in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine for 1748, vol. xviii. p. 486. A ma- 


orating the air paſſing through the lungs of miners, &c. 
and is deſcribed in his Vegetable Statics, vol. i p. 264, 
&c. An inſtrument deſigned for fimilar purpoſes, and 
called an inhaler, was lately invented by Mr. Mudge. 

PULMONUM anima. See ANIMA. 

PULP, pulpa, in fruits, the fle; or that ſoft and ſucculent 
part between the rind and the nucleous or feed, - 
The pulp of a tree or plant, is the PARENCHY Ma, which 


and diſagreeable; at length ſweeter, and more delicate, 
Pur, in Pharmacy, denotes the ſoft part of fruits, roots, 

or other bodies, extracted by infuſion or boiling, and 

paſſed through a ſieve. : | - 


PULP, in Medicine, denotes the fatreſt, fulleſt, and moſt 
ſolid part of the fleſh. | | 
Some people apply the word particularly to the upper 
part of the belly, becauſe fleſhy.z and becauſe it is here 


This part the Latins call pu/pa, from pulpare, to feel, handle. 


tion, or apartment in a church, whence ſermons are de- 
| livered, | | | 
Some authors derive the word from publicum, becauſe 
people are there expoſed to open view. | 
PULPITUM, among the Romans, was a part of the theatre, 
called alſo PROSCENIUM, or what we now call the lage, 
whereon the actors trod. | . 
Though ſome ſay it was properly an eminence on the ſtage 
for the mulic, or a ſuggeſtum whence declamatioas, &c, 
were ſpoken. | | | 
The French uſe the word pulpit, pupitre, for a reading- 
deſk in a church, library, or the like: thoſe large ones in 
churches they properly call Jatrius. | | 
PULSATILLA, in Botany. See CAMPANA FLORA. 


- PULSATION, pulſatio, in Medicine, the motion of the 


PULSE, or the beating of an artery. 
| + 1 PULS A- 


is compoled, like the reſt, of ſeveral tunics. It riſes 


| PULMONARY vein, which the ancients called arteria vendſas : 
plied at a (fig. 101.) will, by means of the lower pulley | - 


PULMONIC machine, is a machine contrived for drawing | 


& c. Some have recommended for this purpoſe an in- 
verted funnel : others have contrived machines for in- 


ing the ſteam or volatile parts thus obtained for them. 


chine of this kind was contrived by Dr. Hales, for meli- 


grows and ſwells by means of a juice, at firſt very coarſe 


that they feel animals, to examine whether they be fat. 


 PULPIF, pulpitum, a term now reſtrained to an eleva- 
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PULSATOR, a name given by ſome writers to that ſpecies 
- DEATA-watch, and about which ſo many ſuperſtitious 


PULSE, pulſus, in the Anima! Occonomy, denotes the beat- 


one correſponding to the diaſtole of the other, 


motion of dilatation affected. | | | 
And when the impetus of the blood againſt the ſides of 
the artery ceaſes, that is, when the left ventricle ceaſes to 


tural elaſticity, return again to their former (tate, and 


by the ſyſtole of the heart: ſo that here is a motion of di- 
latation and contraction effected. 


and the time of the ſpiral fibres returning to their natural 
rate, is the diſtance between two pulſes. 

This p#ulſe is in all the arteries of the body at the ſame 

time: for while the blood is thruſt out of the heart into | 


pelled in all the arteries at the ſame time; and becauſe 
| the arteries are conical, and the blood moves from the ba- 
ſis of the cone to the apex, therefore the blood is conti- 


dle of the heart; and as ſoon as the elaſticity of the ſpi- 


and as it ſhews the nature, quantity, and motion of the 
blood, that univerſal humour, whereon all the reſt de- 
| pend ; and as it indicates the condition of the artery, the 


However Celſus calls the pulſe, res fallaciſſima . and as the 
variety of pulſes with regard to their being quick or flow, | 
is owing to the different degrees of irritability in different 
conſtitutions, every accident that happens to the body, and | 
every affection of zhe mind have an influence upon them, | 
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of beetle commonly known among us by tIfe name of the 


fancies prevail, 


ing or throbbing of the heart and arteries. 


be by them diſtributed throughout the body, as to be per- 
ceivable by the finger. 


The pulſation of the arteries ariſes from that of the heart; | 


and has, like it, a ſyſtole and a diaſtole; the ſyſtole of the 


Galen tells us, that Hippocrates was the firſt who obſerved. 
the motion of the pulſe. M. Homberg mentions a caſe of 
a woman in Paris, who had a pu/ſe in the veins, per- 
fectly like that we commonly obſerve in the arteries. He 
adds, that he is the firſt author that ever mentioned ſuch 
a thing. | 5 | 

The pn ſe is thus accounted for. When the left ventricle 
of the heart contracts, and throws its blood into the 
great artery, the blood in that artery is not only thruſt 
ſorwards towards the extremities, but the channel of the 


artery is likewiſe dilated ; becauſe fluids, when they are | 


preſſed, preſs again towards all ſides, and their preſſure 


is always perpendicular to the ſides of the containing | 
veſſels : but the coats of the artery, by any ſmall impe- | 
tus, may be diſtended; therefore, upon the contraction 


of the heart, the blood from the left ventricle will not 


only preſs the blood in the artery forwards, but both to- | 


gether will diſtend the ſides of the artery: and thus is a 


contract, then the ſpiral fibres of the artery, by their na- 


contract the channel of the artery, till it is again dilated 


The diaſtole or dilatation of the artery is called its prilſe ; | 


the aorta, that artery being full, the blood muſt be pro- 


nually preſſing againſt the fides of the veſſels ; and conſe- 
quently every point of the artery muſt be dilated, at the 
ſame time that the blood is thrown out of the left ventri- 


ral fibres can overcome the impetus of the blood, the ar- | 
teries are again contracted. . 


Thus, two cauſes operating alternately, the heart and 
fibres of the arteries, keep the blood in a continual mo- 


tion. 


| 


moſt importance to a 7 * ; both as it diſcovers the 
ſtate of the heart, the firſt mover in the animal frame; 


primary veſſel of the whole body. 


ſo that the concluſions deduced from the ſtate of the pu//e, 
ſeparately conſidered, are often very inſuſſicient and er- 
roneous. 4 

It is certain that the climate will alter the pulſe of perſons, 

and on this is founded the obſervation of px//es being na- 
turally various in people of different nations. 

The pulſes of Frenchmen are faid to be more equal and 

quick, and thoſe of the Britiſh, Dutch, and Germans, 
more irregular and uncertain ; and this is to be jointly 

attributed to the air of the country, and to the manner of 
living. : 

In 3 the higher and nearer the ſun is, the quicker 
is the pulſe; and the lower and farther off, the flower. 

In rainy ſeaſons, the pu//e is more free and quick, becauſe 

of the ſmaller preſſure of the atmoſphere, It is more 
impetuous in the ſpring z more equal after a quiet ſleep; 

weak and uncertain in men very intent upon bulineſs. 

Melancholy renders the pulſe extremely inconſtant, pro- 

bably through the great thoughtfulneſs of ſuch men: in 

bilious tempers it is high and ſtrong ; in ſanguine, more 

equal and regular than in any; in the phlegmatic, equal 


The pulſe is that reciprocal motion of the heart and arte- | 
ries, whereby the warm blood, thrown out of the left | 
ventricle of the heart, is ſo impelled into the arteries, to | 


——— 


The obſervation of the pulſe has been deemed of the ut- 45 


enough, but more flow : itt children, eſpecially infants, 


— 
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the piul/e is very ſmall ; and in old it i 
uncertain : in gluttonous people it is rrp? n 
by drinking it is made ſtumbling and rertiginons : if 
fort of pulſe alſo frequently foretells ſudden death, 15 
too ſparing a diet it becomes ſmall and flow, and al wo 
abates upon faſting. By the paſſions the pulſe m big 
alſo greatly altered; but moſt of all by fear, joy, a d 
ger. In ſevers the pulſe is varied according to the b 4 
ning, height, and declination, In ſcorbutic and h f * 
perſons, it is very uncertain : in hydropical peeforn 11 15 
much ſtopped and interrupted by Ragnant hemour: 110 
the gout it is free and expedite: in the plague, as 1 
aſthma, it is mightily oppreſſed, unleſs freed by the qe 
fit. In general, any variation of the pulſe certai ly p 
notes ſome alteration in the habit of the body. yes 
| þ pulſe is ef either in regard to time or ſtrength; 
hat 1 | Ic 
_— q either ſtrikes quicker or lower, or ſtronger and 
The firſt is common in moſt acute diſtemp 
not threaten any immediate danger; 1 — 
in acute and chronic caſes, is always a dangerous f wh 
tom; very often it is the forerunner of death whi ht 
5 happens two or three days after this is firſt obſerved 1 
is laid to be interrupted when the ſtrokes are much ſm I 
er and weaker than at other times, or their deter, Is 
much greater, This firſt ſhews a great decay of ftren thy 
and the latter, which is, as it were, a ceſſation = 
time, denotes approaching palſies, apoplexies, and the 
like terrible diſtempers, and ſometimes death itſelf : 
The intenſe pulſe is when the ſtroke is vety hard, the parts 
being, as it were, upon the bent; or elſe this ſtien th 
is made up by the multiplicity and frequency & lels + 
cations, as in the height of acute fevers. | 5 
The remiſs puſſe has itrokes leſs quick and ſtrong, and in 
ſickneſs ſhews more danger than the other, The ſy i 
ficial pulſe ſhews an exact temperament of body, as allo 


ga free and eaſy temper of mind. 


The deep pulſe ſhews a diſpoſition to mel 
WS 3 ancholy, aſthmas 
and lethargics, aud is more ir Ki 
The fe people. eee e 
The leaping pul/e often ſhews no x be 
| put great danger; but the 
trembling px//e is uſually a fatal f : 
ned ; w people rage.” DRY TEE IR wake 
ut of all others the wandering pul/e is the moſt terri | 
and fatal this is felt ſometimes in one part of the tor 
and ſometimes in another, and ſometimes in no part ” 
all. This is a certain forecunner of death, and that uſu- 
wy very Pao following; and if great power in na- 
ture gives a ſhort reprieve after this, it i 
relief. Abercromb. de Variat. Pullus.. wn ee e 


The pulſe has been obſerved to b 3 
cleftrified. Phil, Tranf. Ne -_ ee in perſons 


A ſirong PULSE denotes, 1. A great muſcular force of the 


_ coutraEting heart; and, conſequently, th 
the contracting cauſe z i. e. 2 1 brilk — . 
_ of x Hunt Jyice into the villi of the heart. 
* 1 —— 4. A laudable ſecretion and circulation 
A ſtrong pulſe, therefore, is a good preſage, if it be ali 
like 
throughout the whole body, Indeed it 54 . 
lacious in apopleCtic, and ſome other diſeaſes, where the 
paſſage between the heart and brain is free; and when 
other parts, eſpecially the viſcera, are obſtructed. 


A weak PULsE denotes the contrary of the former ; though 


this ſometimes deceives, eſpecially in fat people. 
A hard PULSE ſignifies, 1. That 4 4 of the ar- 
tery is drier than ordinary: and therefore, 2. Obſtruc- 
tions in the minute veſicles, whereof the membranes of 
the artery ate woven. 3. That the arteries are full: but 
4. That their capillary extremities are obſtructed with bn 
inflammatory viſcidity. 5. That the blood is very denſe 


and compact: hence, 6. That the circulati | 
and excretions are devrared. | | * lecretion, 


A joft PuLsE denotes the contrary to all theſe ; yet is very 


tallacious in an acute peripneumonia. 


A flew PuLsE denotes, 1. That the contractions of the 


heart are (low ; and therefore, 2. A flownels of the in- 
fluxes of the nervous juice from the brain into the villi of 
the heart. 3, That the blood has circulated a great num- 
ber of times. 4. That all the humours circulate cafily 
through their veflels. Indeed, if the pulſe be thus from 
weakneſs, it is an ill ſign, | 
A quick ?ULsE denotes the contrazy to all theſe ; as acrimo- 
nies, ſpirits agitated, fevers, and phrenſy. 
An equable Pu ls E denotes a conſtant tenor of the vital func- 
tions; an uneven one, the contrary. | | 
An intermitting Pu ls thews life in a ſlippery fituation. 
An intermitting ya is either owing to a fault in the uer- 
wt ey 2 ows 4 into the heart; or in 
vefſel which tranſmits the blood and | ; 
the bumours themſel ves. 8 
The cauſe of this diſorder is various, as courulſions, po- 
| Iypuſes, 


PUL 


lypules, cacochymias, inflammations, want of blood, 


bony or cartilaginous arteries, &c, See INTERMIT-=| 


TENT. . 
A ſtrong, equable, and, at the fame time, ſlow pulſe, is 
of all others the beſt. A ſtrong and great, or ſtrong and 
flow pulſe, together, are good. A weak, ſmall, hard, 


ns rh intermitting, quick pulſe, is of all others the | 


Worlt. 


Yet, in all theſe things, regard muſt be had to the na- 


ture of the particular artery, the age, ſex, temperament, : 
affections of the mind, the ſix non-naturals, habit of 
body, ſeaſon, country, &c. all which have an influence | 
on the pulſe, 

Schwalbius of Prague contented himſelf with three pulſes, 

viz, the equal and unedual, the quick and flow, and the 

ſtrong and weak. Sylvius reduces pulſes to three kinds, 

viz. the ſtrong and weak, the large and ſmall, and the 

quick and flow. 'Fhe full and ſmall pulſes are owing 

chiefly to the different diameters of the arteries ; and, 

except the quick, the ſlow, and the irregular pulſes, there 

are none of the kinds ſo- accurately diſtinguiſhed as not 

in many caſes to be found fallacious. It is obſerved, 

that there are adults in health, whoſe pulſe does not ex- 


at reſt, have a pulſe ſo quick, that it may be counted to 
120; and during the preſence of a fever, the pulſe hath 
been obſerved, in ſome inſtances, to beat 220 times in 


this ſhort period. Dr. Heberden (Lond. Med, Tranſ. 


vol. ii. p. 18, &c.) has given us ſome obſervations on the 
. pulſe, which ſhew how little it is to be depended upon, 


without the concurrence of other ſymptoms ; in how few | 


caſes an attention to the pulſe is of real importance z and 
| How groundleſs are the various diftinAtions of prl/es. 
Thoſe moſt to be regarded, are the quick and flow p#/ſes. 
To this writer we are indebted for the following obſerva- 
tions on this ſubſect. The pulſe of a child under two 
years old ſhould be felt while it is aſleep, becauſe it is fo 


eaſily quickened by cy new ſenſation. The pulſe of | 


a healthy infant on the day of its birth, and when it is 


aſleep, is between 130 and 150 in a minute; the mean 


rate during the firſt month is 120, and rarely, if ever, 
below 108. During the firſt year, the limits may be 
from 108 to 120; the ſecond year, at 90 and 108; the 


third year at 80 and 108; the fourth, fifth, and ſixth, 


nearly the ſame as the third; the ſeventh year it is ſome- 
times at 72, but generally more; twelfth, about 70. 
In adults, it is uſually from a little below bo to a little 
above 80. | | 3 : 

A full meal quickens the pe to about 10 or 12 in a 
minute more than its number of pulſations was before 
the advantage of refreſhment, | 

If the pulſe is quickened, ſo as to exceed the healthy 
ſtandard by ten pulſations in a minute, there is ſome diſ- 
order; but the irritability of a child is ſuch, that a very 
flight fever will make the artery beat 140, Ir even 160, 


when no danger attends : and as there is much difficulty | 


in counting the pu/ſe, when it is at 180 and upwards, we 


are better enabled to judge of the danger of fevers in chil- | 


dren by the thirſt, quickneſs of breathing, averſion to 
food, and want of fleep, than by the pulſe. 


A child of two years old will die of an inflammatory | 


fever, though the artery beats only 144 in a minute; yet 


children of four years ſometimes recover from fevers | 


when the pulſe is at 156. 


If the pr//e of a child be 15 or 20 below the healthy | 
ſtandard at its loweſt limits, and there be at tbe ſame | 
time the ſigns of conſiderable illneſs, it is a certain indi-. 


cation that the brain is affected, conſequently ſuch a 
quiet pulſe ſhould alarm us with the probability of 


danger. 


In adults labouring under an inflammatory fever, the 
danger is generally not very greats where the beats are 
fewer than one hundred. A hundred and twenty ſhew 
the beginning of danger; and they ſeldom exceed this 
number, unattended. with deliriouſneſs, aud where the 
cafe does not prove fatal. To this there are two excep- 
tions; firſt, before ſome critical ſwelling begins to ſhew 
itſelf in fevers, then the pulſe hath riſen to 150 ſe- 
condly, in acute rheumatiſms the pulſe riſes to 120, 
without danger: but in both theſe caſes the appetite, the 
ſenſes, ſleep, and ſtrength, deviate leſs from their natu- 
ral tate than when the life of the patient is in danger. 
When aſthmatic patients are ſeized with a ſudden fit, 
the pulſe ſometimes beat 120 times in a minute, in 


which caſe danger is great; but if this is exceeded, they 


rarely recover. 5 Nas 
When the pulſe, from being very quick, ſuddenly be- 
comes quiet, all other ill ſymptoms continuing, it news 
that the patient is become irritable ; that the difeaſe is 
tranſlated to the brain; and that a palſy, an apoplexy, 
or death, will be the conſequence. | 


In an inflamed ſcirrhus ſeated in any of the viſcera, in a 


ceed No 40 ſtrokes in a minute; and that others, while | 
9 
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) ecanter, ulcers in the internal parts, a quick pulſe is 4 
more certain ſign of danger than a quiet pulſe is of ſafety, 
In bectie and rheumatic patients the appetite continues, 
and an ability to take ſmall journies, when the p#!ſe.is ſs 
quick, that in an acute fever, with ſuch a quickneſs in 
the pulſe, they would be forced to keep in bed. 
A good pulſe, with a loſs of appetite, ſtrength, and fleep, 
with thirſt and quickneſs of breathing, is a dangerous 
ſituation. On the contrary, a bad pulſe, the appetites 
ſleep, and ſtrength not much affected, with moderate 
thirſt, and the breathing but little affect ed, is ſafe, 
A diminution, or total ſuſpenſion, of the pulſe, is redu- 
cible either to a LIPOTHYMIA, where it fails to ſuch 
4 750 as that there is ſcarce ſtrength left to ſuſtain the 
y. WT | 
Or to a LiroPsSYCHK1A, when it is attended with a ſens 
ſible diminution of the natural heat, 
Or to a 8YNcoPE, when the heart fails, ſo as the heat, 
motions, ſenſes and all, are almoſt deſtroyed. * 
Or, laſtly, to an ASPHYXIA, where thoſe are all abſo- 
lutely deſtroyed as to ſenſe, and death itſelf ſeems in 
poſſeſſion. | | | 
PULSE js alſo uſed for the ſtroke with which any medium 
is affected by the motion of light, ſound, &c. through 
it. - : : 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, lib, ii. prop. 48. Prin- 
_ Cip. that the velocities of the pulſes in an elaſtic fluid me- 
dium (whoſe: elaſticity is proportionable to its denſity) 
are in a ratio compounded of half the ratio of the elaſtic 
force directly, and half the ratio of the denſity inverſly : 
ſo that in a medium whoſe elaſticity is equal to its den- 
ſity, all pulſes will be equally ſwift. 5 
PULSE, legumen, in Botany, is a term applied to thoſe 
gtains or ſeeds which are gathered with the hand: in 
contradiſtinCtion to corns, &c. which are reaped or 
mowed. | 5 
Pulſe is the ſeed of e eg ſpecies of plants. 
The word is primarily underſtood of grains that grow in 
pods: as beans, peas, vetches, &c. but it is by ſome 
alſo uſed by extenſion for artichokes, aſparagus, and 
other kitchen-herbs and roots, | 5 
| P ULSILOGIUM, a name given by authors to a pulſe- 
watch, or inſtrument to meaſure the celerity of the pulſe. 
Sanctorius was the firſt inventor of this machine; but ſe- 
veral have ſince ſpoke very largely in praiſe of it, and 
fir John Floyer wrote a treatiſe on this ſubjet. 
PULSION, formed from pello, I drive, the act of driving. 
or impelling a thing forwards. | | 
PULSUS latus. See LaTus pulſus. | 
PULTURA, formed from pulſare, to knock, to a/k, in our 
Old Law-Bocks, denotes a previous demand or examina- 
tion: on account of the monks, who, before they were 
admitted into the monaſteries, pulſabant ad fores, ænock- 
ed at the doors for ſeveral days. Es vol, ut fint quieti 
de omnibus cauſis, & querelis, & placitis ballivorum & 
præpoſitorum hundred:, & a pultura ſerjanorum, i. e. from 
the examination of ſerjeants; & de rewards foreflarum, 
i. e. the viſitation of the foreſts. | OBE 
PULVERATICUM, in Roman Antiquity, the fee paid to 
ſurveyors. for their trouble; alſo a ſum exacted from the 
provincial cities by their garriſon, 5 
PULVERIZATION, prlverizatio, the art of pulverizing, 
or reducing a dry body into a fine powder. 
This is performed, in friable bodies, by pounding or 
beating in a mortar : but to pulverize malleable ones, 
other methods muſt be taken. | 
To pulverize lead, or tin, the method is this: rub a 
round wooden box all over the infide with chalk z pour a 
little of the melted metal nimbly into the box, when, 
ſhutting the lid, and ſhaking the box brifkly, the metal 
will be reduced into powder. | 
PULVIELLUS, in Surgery, a term uſed to expreſs a little 
pledget-bolſter, or compreſs. 
PULVINARIA, in Roman Antiquity, cuſhions upon which, 
the ſtatues of the gods were laid in the temples, at the 
time that thanks were given for ſome ſignal victory. 
PULVINATED, pulvinatus, in the Ancient Architecture, 
a term applied to a frieze, which ſwells, or bulges our, 
in manner of a pillow, puloinus : whence the name. 
PULVIS, in Chemiſtry and Medicine, See PowDER. 
PuLvIs antilyſſus, was originally compoſed of equal parts 
of the lichen cinereus ferreſtris, or affiocoloured ground 
LIVERWORT, and black pepper ; but this quantity of 
pepper rendering the medicine too hot, only one part o 
the pepper is now uſed to two of the lichen. The effi- 
cacy of this powder, as a preſervative againſt the Map. 
NESS occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog, was firſt com. 
municated to the Royal Society by Mr. Dampier, and 
an account of it publiſhed in the Phil. Tranſ. No 237. 
It is highly extolled by Dr. Mead, who directs a drama 
and a halt of the powder to be taken in the morgin 
faſting, in half a pint of warm cow's milk, for four 


moraiogs 


falling, for a month, and r 
night longer. Mech, Account of Poiſons, EM. iii. But | 
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mornings ſucceſſively : but previouſly to theſe four doſcs, 
the patient is to loſe nine or ten ounces of blood; and 
alter them, to be dipped in cold water every morning, 


then thrice a werk for a fort- 


Dr. Lewis obſeryes, that the lichen does not promiſe to 


have any conſiderable medicinal power. 


Pur vis fæcundans, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 


late writers o that fine powder, which is contained in | 
capſules. upon the. ſtamina or threads in the flowers of 
plants, and is called by ſome Engliſh writers the male- | 


duſt, and in general the FARINA of flowers. 


Polvis fulminans, or the thundering powder. See FUL- 


MIN ANS. 


Pol vis patrum, the Jeſuit's powder, See Cox TEX Pe- 


ULY1S Puteolanus, in Natural Hiſtory, 


LANA. | 
PUMICE one, pumex, a kind of ſpongy ſtone, very po- 


ruvianus. 

the name of a 
foffile ſubſtance, found in form of powder, and famous 
for its conſolidating under water. The accounts of it 
ſeem, however, to be a little erroncous. See Pozzo- 


rous and friable ;. reſembling the ſcoria of furnaces. 


Naturaliſts are not agreed about the nature and origin of 
Some look on it as a fragment of rock balf- 


pumice. ; | 
burnt, and calcined, caſt up in eruptions of volcanoes, 


particularly ina and Veſuvius, into the ſea; and“ 


which, by being there waſhed in the ſalt - water, loſes the 


black colour which the impreſſion of the ſubterranean | 


fies had given it, and becomes whitiſh, or ſometimes 


of metals have anciently been, or near ſome volcano, or 


Other authors will 


only--greyiſh, according as it has floated more or leſs in 
the ſea. . 7. . f I ; 

Dr. Woodward confiders pumice as only a ſort of flag or 
cinder; and affirms, it is only found either where forges 


burning mountain. e | 
have the pumice to riſe from the bot- 
tom of the ſea z whence they ſuppoſe it detached by fub- 
terranean fires : and hence account both for its lightneſs 
and poroſity, and its faline taſte; alledging, in confirm- 
ation hereof, that pumice is frequently found in parts of 
the ſea, far remote from all volcanoes; and adding that 


ſeveral parts of the Archipelago are frequently found co- 


vered with it, all at once, after a few inward thakes and 
heavings of the bottom of the fea. | 
Thus there have been many different conjeQtures about 


the nature and origin of this ſubſtance ; but the very 
eatlieſt writers of antiquity, and the moſt judicious of 
the later ages, agree, that it is no native foſſile, nor in 


its original condition, but a mere cinder, or remainder of | 


ſome other foflile body, calcined by a violent fire. 
This me 
perhaps ſince extinguiſhed: or that of the well known 
burning mountains, on and about which pumzces are con- 
ſtantly found, and that in vaſt abundance. Ihe more 


violent exploſions of theſe may alſo, at one time or 


other, have toſſed vaſt quantities of prmzces to places fo 


diſtant, as to make people forget from whence they 
came; or into ſeas, whole tides and ſtorms may have 


carried them to other ſhores, near which no ſuch repoſi- 
| tories of pumices are ſituated z and this might very much 


puzzle and miſlead people about its true nature and 


The great quantities of pumices found in this manner, | 


origin. 


far ſrom fires by which they might have been ſor med, 
floating on the ſurface of the ſea, thus thrown on it, or 


perhaps raiſed by the burſting of volcauoes from its bot- 
tom, and ſomething altered from their original form and 
colour, by being waſhed and rounded by the motion of 


the waves, and by rolling againſt one another, gave riſe 


and were different from thoſe pumices found on the burn- 
ing mountains, and that they were formed by the concre- 


to an opinion in ſome, that theſe were of another kind, 


tion of the froth of the ſea, Many have ſuppoſed, that 


the authors who have favoured this opinion, ranked the 


| which conſiſt of rocks of the pumice ſtone, as it is there 


alcyonia among the bodies they call pumices ſo formed ; | 


and Theophraſtus has been very unjuſtly cenſured of the 


ſame fault, though not guilty of it. Hill's Theophraſtus, | 


48. | | 
There are whole mountains in the principality of Heſſe, 


vulgarly called, This is a ſpongy and cavernous ſtone, 


' of a grey colour, and very much reſembles the pumices in | 


a very different ſubſtance; and there is not the leaſt | 


external appearance, but, on examination, proves to be 


ground for ſuppoſing, that it owes its preſent appearance 
to the action of fire, as the common pumices thrown out 
of the burning mountains certainly do. It is very neceſ- 


ſary, in order to treat accurately of the nature of the 


pumice ſtone, io diſtinguiſh rightly between theſe ſtones, 


and ſuch as have been-burnt into their ſpongy ſtate. 
Vet this is generally neglected, and theſe are called 


— 


have been either ſubterranean and unſeen, or 
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pumices as well 10 the reſt, and are all ſuppoſed to be cf 


the ſame origin. 1 * 1 
Pumice makes a very conſiderable article in commerce: 
and is much uſed in the arts and manufactutes, to poliſh 


and ſmooth ſeveral works: 


Its pieces are of ſeveral fizes : the parchment-mokers 
and marblers uſe the largeſt and lighceſt ; the curries, 
the heavieſt and flatteſt; pewterers, the ſmalteſt, 

Pliny obſerves, that the ancients made conſiderable uſe 
of pumice in medicine; but it is out of the preſent 
practice. e e | 4 


PUMMEL. See Pomwtr. 
PUMP, antlia, in Hydraulics, a machine formed on the 


model of a ſyringe, for raiſing of water. | 
Vitruvius aſeribes the firſt invention of pumps to Cteſebeg 
the Athenian ; whence the Latins call it machina Cteſebi- 
ana, or organum Cteſebicum. | | 

Pumps are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, with regard 
to the ſeveral manners of their acting. As the | 


Common ſucking Pu ur, which conſiſts of a pipe open at 


both ends, in which is a moveable piſton, bucket, or 
ſucker, as big as the bore of the pipe in that part wherein 
it works, and leathered round ſo as to fit the bore ex- 


actly mand may be moved up and down, without admit- 
ting any air to come between it and the pipe or puãmp 
barrel. There are ſeveral kinds of buckets: the mott 
_ bmple of all, which is commonly «uſed for ordinary 


Pumps, conſiſt of a cylindric piece of wood, whoſe dia- 
meter is ſomewhat leſs than the bore of the barrel, that 
it may move in it freely, having a hole quite through the 


middle of it. Upon the top of this there is an iron piece 
faſtened to a rod of iron or wood, which 


the top of the pump, and by means of which the motion 


ge quite to 


is given to the bucket, Near the top of the cylindric 


wood, there is a leather ring faſtened round it, which 


goes a little higher than its top 3 the hole in the wood is 
ſtopped by a valve, made of a round piece of leather 


faſtened in one part to the wood with nails. Upon this 


there is an iron plate, a little larger than the bore of the 
hole, and another iron plate under it, a little leſs than 


the fame bore; and the plates and leather are faſtened 


means of a rivet or ſcrew in the middle of 


Ed 
them. hen the bucket is put into the barrel, and the 


lcather becomes wet, it will apply itſelf to the ſides of 
the barrel, and prevent the paſſage of the air. The uſe 
of the two iron plates is to ſuſtain the preſſure of the 
water which would otherwiſe bend the leathers. For 
larger pumps, the bucket is made in the following man- 
ner: there is a hollow piece of braſs, almoſt equal at top 
to the bore of the barrel, but ſmall at the bottom, hav- 
ing at its top a breſs bar, and at the bottom two notches 
to receive the ends of another braſs bar, of the ſame 


figure as that at the top. Round the bials piece there 


goes a leathern ring, faſtened to it at its lower part by 
means of an iron ring, which being almoſt at the bottom 
of the braſs piece, is not ſo large as its top, and conſe- 
quently does not touch the ſides of the barrel; this lea- 


_ thern ring ſhould go a little higher than the croſs- piece 
at bottom. The valve conſitts of a piece of leather al- 


molt equal to the top of the braſs piece, covercd by two 
iron plates of the ſame ſize as the leather, and having 
under it two plates ſomewhat ſmaller than the bore ot 
the braſs piece at its top; theſe iron plates and leathers 
are faſtened together with ſcrews. This valve muſt be 


applied to the top of the braſs piece or box, ſo that the 


braſs bar upon it may be between the two iron plates 
under the leather. The whole is faſtened together by 
means of an iron piece, whole lower part gocs through 
the holes in the middle of the valve, and the two braſs 
rods, ſo that its upper part getting between the two up- 


per iron plates of the valve, preſſes upon the leather, 
and makes it apply itſelf cloſe to the upper braſs bar. 


This iron piece or rod ought to have two holes, one at 


the bottom, juſt under the lower braſs rod, to hold it 


cloſe by means of a pin or key; and another at its top, 
to faſten it to another iron rod, which is continued quite 
to the top of the pump, in order to give motion to the 
bucket. The chief advantages of this kind of buckets 
are, that they give the freeſt paſſage to the water, hav- 
ing the leaſt friction pbſlible, as they touch the barrel 


only at the upper end of the braſs box; and that the ſand 


or gravel, which is commonly mixed with the water, 
cannot get between the bucket and the barrel, becauſe 
the leathern ring is higher than the braſs tube; beſides, 
if by any accident the motion. of one fide of the valve 


were hindered, the other would ſerve till it were mended. 


See VALvE. | | 
The conſtruction of pumps is uſually explained by glaſs 
models, in which the action both of the piſtons and valves 
may be ſeen. In order to underſtand the ſtructure and 
operation of the common pump, let the model DC BL. 
Tab. V. Hydraulics, Ge. fig. 55.) be placed upright jp 
| | i PAY he 
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the veſſel of water K, the water being deep enough to 


riſe at leaſt as high as from A to L. The valLvE a on 
the moveable bucket G, and the valve 6 on the fixed box 


H (which box quite fills the bore of the pipe or barrel at | 


H) will each lie cloſe, by its own weight, upon the hole 
in the bucket and box, until the engine begins to work. 
1 he valves are made of braſs, and covered underneath 
with. leather for bloſing the holes the more exactly: and 
the bucket G 1s raiſed and depreſſed alternately by the 
handle E and rod D d, the bucket being ſuppoled at B 
before the working begins. | 

Take hold of the handle E, and thereby draw up the 
bucket from B to C, which will make room for the air in 
the pump all the way below the bucket to dilate itſelf, 
by which its ſp:ing is weakened, and then its force is not 
equivalent to the weight or preſſure of the outward air 
upon the water iv the veſſel K;: and therefore, at the 
firſt ſtroke, the outward sit will preſs up the water 
_ through the notched foot A, into the lower pipe, about 
as far as er this will condenſe the rarefied air in the pipe 
between e and C to the ſame {tate it was in before; and 


then, as its ſpring within the pipe is equal to the force or 


prefſure of the outward air, the water will riſe no higher 
by the firit ſtroke 3 and the valve 4, which was raiſed a 
little by the dilatation of the air in the pipe, will fall, and 
ſtop the hole in the box H ; and the ſurface of the water 
will ſtand at e. Then, depreſs the piſton or bucket from 
C to B, and as the air in the part B cannot get back again 
through the valve 6, it will (as che bucket deſcends) 
raiſe the valve a, and ſo make its way through the upper 
part of the barrel d into the open air. But upon raiſing 
the bucket G a ſecond time, the air between it and the 
water in the lower pipe at - will be again left at liberty 
to fall a larger ſpace ; and ſo its ſpring being again weak- 
ened, the preſſure of the outward air on the water in the 
veſſel K will force more water up into the lower pipe 
from e to /; and when the bucket is at its greateſt height 
C, the lower valve 6 will fall, and ſtop the hole in the 
box Has before. At the next ſtroke of the bucket or 
piſton, the water will riſe through the box H towards B, 
and then the valve 6, which was raiſed by it, will fall 
when the bucket G is at its greatelt height. Upon de- 
preſſing the bucket again, the water cannot be puſhed 
back through the valve b, which keeps cloſe upon the 
hole whiſt the piſton deſcends, And upon raiſing the 
piſton again, the outward preſſure of the air will force 
the water up through H, where it will raiſe the valve, 
and follow the bucket to C. Upon the next depreſſion 
of the bucker G, it will go down into the water in the 
barrel B; and as the water cannot be driven back through 


the now cloſe valve 4, it will raiſe the valve a as the 


bucket deſcends, and will be lifted up by the bucket 
when it is next raiſed. And now, the whole ſpace below 
the bucket being full, the water above it cannot ſink 


when ir is next depreſſed ; but upon its depreſſion, the | 


valve a will riſe tolet the bucket go down; and when it 1s 
quite down, the valve a will fall by its weight, and ſtop 
the hole in the bucket. When the bucket is next raiſed, 
all the water above it will be lifted up, and begin to run 
off by the pipe F. And thus, by railing and depreſſing 
the bucket alternately, there is {till more water raiſed by 


it; which getting above the pipe F, into the wide top I, 
will ſupply the pipe, and make it run with a continued 


ſtream. | 

So, at every time the bucket is raiſed, the valve 6 riſes, 
aud the valve a falls; and at every time the bucket is de- 
preſſed, the valve “ falls, and a riſes. 


As it is the preſſure of the air or atmoſphere which cauſes | 


the water to riſe, and follow the piſton or bucket G as it 
is drawn up: and fince a column of water 32 feet high 
is of equal weight with as thick a column of the atmo- 


ſphere, from the earth to the very top of the air; there-| 
fore, the perpendicular height of the piſton or bucket | 


from the ſurface of the water in the well muſt always be 
leſs than 32 feet; otherwiſe the water will never get 
above the bucket. But, when the height is leſs, the 


preſſure of the atmoſphere will be greater than the weight | 
of the water in the pump, and will therefore raiſe it | 
above the bucket : and when the water has once got 
above the bucket; it may be lifted thereby to any height, 


if the rod D be made long enough, and a ſufficient de- 
gree of ſtrength be employed, to raiſe it with the weight 


of the water above the bucket z without ever lengthening 
the ſtroke, | 


The force required to work a pump, will be as the height | 


to which the water is raiſed, and as the ſquare of the dia- 
meter of the pump-bore, in that part where the piſton 


works. So that, if two pumps be of equal heights, and | 


one of them be twice as wide in the bore as the other, 
the wideſt will raiſe four times as much water as the 
narroweſt; and will therefore requite four times as 
much ſtrength to work it. 

Vol. III. N“ 289. 


The wideneſs or narrowneſs of the pump, if any other 
part beſides that in which the piſton works, does not 
make the pump either more or leſs difficult to work; ex- 


cept what difference may ariſe from the friction of the 
water in the bore, which is always greater in a narrow 


bore than in a wide one, becauſe of the great velocity of 


the water, 

The pump-rod is never raiſed directly by ſuch a handle 
as E at the top, but by means of a lever, whoſe longer 
arm (at the end of which the power is applied) generally 
exceeds the length of the ſhorter arm five or ſix times 
and, by that means, gives Gre or fix times as much ad- 


vantage to the power. Upon theſe principles, it wil, be 
eaſy to find the dimenſions of a pump that: Rall work 


with a given force, and draw water from*any- given 
depth. | „„ 


The quantity of water raiſed by each ſtroke of the pump- 
handle, is juſt as much as fillis that part of the bore in 


which the piſton works, be the ſize of the reſt of the 
bore above and below the piſton what it will. The 
pieſture of the atmoſphere will raiſe the water 32 feet in 
a pipe exhauſted of. air; but it is adviſable never to have 


the piſton more than 20 or 24 feet above the level of the 


ſurface of the water in which the lower end of the pump 
is placed: and the power required to work the pump will 
be the ſame, whether the piſton goes down to be on a 


level with the ſurface of the well, or whether it works 


30 feet above that ſurface; becauſe the weight of the 
column. of air that the piſton lifts, is equal to the weight 


or preſſure of the column of water. raiſed by the preflure 


of the air to the piſton. And although the preſſure of 
the air on the ſurface of the well will not raiſe or force 


up the water in the pump-bore more than 32 ſeet, yet, 


when the piſton goes down into the column to raiſed, the 
watergets above it; and may then be raiſed to any height 


whatever, above the pilton, according to the quantity of 


a applied to the handle of the pump ſor that pur- 
poſe. | | 1 | 

Pumps ought to be made ſo (ſays Mr, Ferguſon) as to 
work with equal eaſe in raifing the water to any given 
height above the ſurface of the well. And this may be 
done by duly proportioning the diameter of the bore (in 
that part where the'piſton works) to the height the water 


1s to be raiſed, as that the column of water may be no 
heavier in a long pump than a ſhort one; or indeed 


equally heavy in all pumps from the ſhorteſt. to the 
longeſt on ſuppoſition that the diameter of the bore is 


of the ſame ſize from top to bottom: and whatever the 
ſize of the bore be, above or below that part in which 


the piſton works, the power required to work the pump 
will be juſt the ſame as if the bore was of the ſame ſize 
throughout. | 
In order that a man of common ſtrength may raiſe water 
by pumps, with the ſame eaſe, to any height not leſs than 
10 feet, or more than 100 feet, above the ſurface of the 


well, Mr. Ferguſon has calculated the annexed table, in 
which the diameter of the bore is duly proportioned to 


the height; and in theſe calculations he ſuppoſes the 
pump-bandle to be a lever increaling the power five 


times, | 
- Water Dee 
Diameter of ; 8 i 
1 2 | | the bore. wha Gabare, >. 
above the ſar | . "x = 

face of the — 33 2 my 
well. 8 = 'J = 
F ZE 5 = 
. 7 G 2 ay 7 
15 5 06 8 
25 4 +38 3 8 
30 4 +00 7.2 
37773 TREE. 
40 1 46 8 
45 3 +27 18 1 
55 2 9 14 7 
60 2 84 13 5 
* 65 2 72 12 4 
— 2 62 s 
25 3 1 
80 2 45 16 2 

90 2 31 9 1 P 
95 2 25 "3 
_- 100 2 19 8 
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In the firſt column, look for the number of feet the 
water is to be raiſed; then, in the ſecond column you 
have the diameter of that part of the bore in which the 


E piſton 
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piſton or bucket works; and in the third column, the 
quantity of the. water which a man of ordinary ſtrength 
can raiſe in a minute by the pump to the given height. 
The quantity of water contained in a pipe of either of 
thoſe Heights in the table, ſuppoſing the diameter of the 
bore to be the ſame from top to bottom of the pipe, 1s 
4523.2 cubic inches, or 19.58 gallons in wine meaſure, 
as near as the hundreth part of an inch in the diamerer 
of the bore can make it. 


Mr. Ferguſon has calculated the following table, by |. 


which the quantity and weight of water in a cylindrical 


bore of any given diameter and perpendicular height 


may be very readily found. 


| Diameter of the cylindrical bore one inch. 
| | Feet Quantity of water Weight of water In Avoirdupoiſe 
high. | in cubic inches. | in Troy ounces. OUNCES, 
| 1| 94247781 | 49712340 54541539 
218.8495562 99424680] 10.908 3078 
328.2743343 114.9137020] 16.3624617 
437.6991124 198849360 21.8166156 
13 47-1238g0 | 24.8561700| 27. 2707695 
6] 50-54 6680 29.8274040| 327249234 
| 7 | ©5-9734467| 34-7986380| 38.179073 
875.3982248 39.7698720| 436332312 
284.8230029 44.241100 40.087385 


For tens of feet high, remove the decimal points one 


place towards the right hand; for hundreds of feet, two 
places; for thouſands, three places; and ſo on. Then, 


multiply each ſum by the ſquare of the diameter of the 


given bore, and the products will be the anſwer, 
Ex AMG IL E. 


Qu. What is the quantity and weight of water. in an up- 


right pipe 85 feet high, and 10 inches in diameter of bore ? 


The ſquare of 10 is 100. 


Feet | 5G | 
high. | Cubic inches. Troy ounces. 6 
80753.982248 397.6987 20 436.3323112 
5 47.123895 24-8501700 27.2707 
385801. 1061385 422.5 54890 463.60 308 5 
Multiply by 100 EW 
Anſ 80110. 6138500 | 422 55. 4890000 46 360.308 1500 


Which number (80110.61) of cubic inches being di- 
vided by 231, the number of cubic inches in a wine 
gallon, gives 342.6 for the number of gallons in the 


pipe: and 42255.489 Troy ounces being divided Aus. ; 


gives 3521-29 for the weight of the water in Troy 


pounds : and laſtly, 46360.3 Avoirdupoiſe ounces being | 


divided by 16, gives 2897.5 for tbe weight in Avoirdu- 
poiſe pounds. | | 


The power required to work a pump, or any other hy- 


draulic engine, muſt not only be equal to the weight of | 


the whole column of water in the pump-bore, but as much 
ſuperior to it as will overcome all the friction of the 
working parts of the engine. I 


The forcing. PUMP, raiſes water through the box H 


(fig. 50.) in the ſame manner as the ſucking pump does, 
when the plunger or piſton g is lifted up by the rod D d. 
But this plunger or FORCER has no hole through it, to 


let the water in the barrel BC get above it, when it is 


deprefled to B, and the valve & (which roſe by the aſcent 


of the water through the box H when the plunger g was 


drawn up) falls down and ſtops the hole in H, the mo- 
ment that the plunger is raiſed to its greateſt height. 
Therefore, as the water betwcen the plunger g and box 
H can neither get through the plunger upon its deſcent, 
nor back again into the lower part of the pump Le, but 
has a free paſſage by the cavity around H into the pipe 
MM, which opens into the air-veſſel K K at P; the 
water is forced through the pipe M M by the deſcent of 
the. plunger, and driven into the air-veſſel; and in run- 
ning up through the pipe at P, it opens the valve a; 


which ſhuts at the moment the plunger begins to be | 


raiſed, becauſe the action of the water againſt the under 
ſide of th ve then ceaſes. 
The water be 


of the pipe G HI, and then begins to condenſe the air 
in the veſſel K K. For as the pipe GH is fixed air- 


tight into the veſſel below F, and the air has no way to 


get out of the veſſel but through the mouth of the pipe at 
I, and cannot get out when the mouth I is covered with 


water, and is more and more condenſed as the water 


ing thus forced into the air-veſſel K K by 
repeated ſtrokes of the plunger, gets above the lower end 


| 


into the ciſtern P, there to run off b 
piſton of this pump 2 below the ſurface of the water: 
0 


Which works without friction. 


riſes vpon the pipe, the air then begins to act forcibly by 
its ſpring againſt the ſurface of the water at H;: and this 
action drives the water up through the pipe THGF, 
from whence it ſpouts in a jet 8 to a great height; and 
is ſupplied by alternately raiſing and depreſſing of the 
plunger g, which conſtantly forces the water that it 
raiſes through the valve H, along the pipe MM, into 
the air-veſſel K K. | 

The higher the 'ſurface of the water H is raiſed in 
the air-veſſel, the leſs ſpace will the air be condenſed into, 
which before filled that veſſel; and therefore the force of 
its ſpring will be ſo much the ſtronger upon the water, 
and will drive it with the greater force through the pipe 
at F: and as the ſpring of the air continues whilſt the 
plunger g is riſing, the ſtream or jet 5 will be uniform, 
as long as the action of the plunger continues: and when 
the valve b opens, to let the water follow the plunger 
upward, the valve a ſhuts, to hinder the water, which 
is forced into the ait-veſſel, from running back by the 
pipe MM into the barrel of the pump. 2 

If there was no air-veſſel to this engine, the pipe GN! 
would be joined to the pipe MMN at P; and then 
the jet 5 would ſtop every time the plunger is raiſed, and 
run only when the plunger is depreſſed. | | 
Mr. Newſham's water engine, for extinguſhing fire 


(fee FIRE engine) conſiſts of two forcing pumps, which 


alternately drive water into a cloſe veſſel of air; and by 
forcing the water into that veſſel, the air in it is thereby 
condenſed, and compreſſes the water ſo ſtrongly, that it 
ruſhes out with great impetuoſity and force through a 
pipe that comes down into it; and makes a continued 
uniform ſtream by the condenſation of the air upon its 
ſurface in the veſſel. _ 1 88 

By means of forcing pumps, water may be raiſed to any 
height above the level of a river or ſpring; and machines 


may be contrived to work theſe pumps, eithet by a run- 


ning ſtream, a fall of water, or by horſes. See WATER 
200 E. | | | 
The rod of the plunger in a forcing pump is ſometimes 
made to work through a collar of oiled leathers and braſs 
plates connected with the barrel of the pump by ſcrews, 
and kept moiſt by water contained in a veſlel at the top. 
This apparatus is called by the workmen in the North, a 


Jacb-head. Deſaguliers's Exp. Phil. vol. ii. p. 152, &c. 
Ferguſon's Lectures, p. 73, &c. 4to. | 
The lifting PUMP differs from the fucking pump only in the 


diſpoſition of its valves, and the form of its piſton frame. 
This kind of pump is repreſented in fig. 57. A is a 


barrel fixed in a frame IK LM which is immoveable, 


with its lower part communicating with the water. 


_ GEQHO is a frame with two ſtrong iron rods, move- 
able through holes in the upper and lower parts of the 


pump IK and LM; in the bottom of this frame OQH 
is fixed an inverted piſton B D, with its bucket and valve 
upon the top at D. Upon the top of the barrel there 
goes off a part FR, either fixed to the barrel, ar move- 
able by a ball and ſocket ; but in either cafe water aud 
air-tight. In this part, at C, is fixed a valve opening up- 
wards. It is evident, that when the piſton frame is thruſt 
down into the water, the piſton D deſcends, and the 
water below will ruſh up through the valve D, and get 
above the piſton ; and that, when the frame is lifted up, 
the piſton will force the water through the valve C up 
the ſpout. The 
Mr, Martin has deſcribed a mercurial pump, which works 
by ae. invented by Mr. Hoſkins, and perfected 
by Deſaguliers ; and another pump of the lifting ſort, 
invented by Meſſ. Goſſet and De la Denille, and ſet up 
in the king of France's garden at Paris, the piſton of 

Phil. Brit. vol. ii. p. 57, 
&c. ed. 3. | | 


PuMe, Cteſches's, the firſt of all the kinds, acts both by 


ſuction and pulſion. Its ſtructure and action are as 
follow: — A braſs cylinder ABCD (fig. 58), furniſhed 
with a valve in L, is placed in the water. 2. In this is 
fitted the embolus MK, made of green wood, which 
will not ſwell in the water, and adjuſted to the aperture 
of the cylinder with a covering of leather, but without 
any valve. In H is fitted on another tube N H, with 2 
valve that opens upwards im J. 
Now, the embolus E K being raiſed, the water opens the. 
valre in L, and riſes into the cavity of the cylinder :— 
and when the ſame embolus is again depreſled, the valve 
4 * opened, and the water driven up through the tube 
This is the pump uſed among the ancients, and that from 
which both the others are deduced. Sir 8. Morland has 
endeavoured to increaſe its force by leſſening the friction; 
which he has done to good effect, inſomuch as to make 
it work without almoſt any friction at all. £ 
| UMPS 
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Pu urs uſed in ſhips are of ſeveral kinds: the common 

pump is a long wooden tube, whoſe lower end reſts upon 
the ſhip's bottom, between the timbers, in an apartment 
called the well; incloſed for this purpoſe near the mid- 
dle of the ſhip's length. This pump is managed by 
means of the brake, and the two boxes or piſtons, Near 
the middle of the tube, in the chamber of the pump, is 
fixed the lower box, which is furniſhed with a ſtaple, 
by which it may at any time be hooked and drawn up, 
in order to examine it. To the upper box is fixed a 
long bar of iron, called the ſpear, whoſe upper end is 


faftened to the end of the brake, by means of an iron- | 


bolt paffing through both. At a ſmall diſtance from this 
bolt the brake is confined by another bolt between two 
cheeks, or ears, fixed perpendicularly on the top of the 
pump. Thus the brake acts upon the ſpear as a lever, 
whoſe fulcrum 1s the bolt between the two cheeks, and 
diſcharges the water by means of the valves, or clap- 
pers, fixed on the upper and lower boxes. Theſe pumps, 
however, are very rarely uſed in ſhips of war, unleſs of 
the ſmalleſt ſize. The moſt uſeful machine of this kind, 
in large ſhips, is the | 
Chain PUMP, which 1s univerſally uſed in the navy. This 
1s no other than a long chain, furniſhed with a ſufficient 
number of valves, at proper diſtances, which paſſes down- 
ward through a wooden tube, and returns upward in the 
ſame manner on the other fide, It is managed by a 
roller or winch, whereon ſeveral men may be employed 
at once; and thus it diſcharges, in a limited time, a 


much greater quantity of water than the common pump, | 


and that with leſs fatigue and inconvenience to the la- 
bourers. This machine is, nevertheleſs, ſubject to ſe- 
veral accidents by the nature of its conſtruction. The 


chain is of too complicated a fabric and the ſprockets- | 


wheels, employed to wind it up from the ſhip's bottom, 
are deficient in a very material circumſtance, viz. ſome 
contrivance to prevent the chain from ſliding or jerking 
back upon the ſurface, of the wheel, which frequently 
happens when the valves are charged with a conſider- 
able weight of water, or when the pump is violently 
worked. The links are evidently too ſhort, and the im- 


mechanical manner in which they are connected, expoſes | 
them to a great friction in paſſing round the wheels. Hence 


they are ſometimes apt to break or burſt aſunder in very 


dangerous ſituations, when it is extremely difficult or | 
ümpracticable to repair the chain. Of late ſome con- 
ſiderable improvements have been made in the naval | 
chain. pump by Mr. Cole, under the direction of capt. | 

Bentinck. The chain of this machine is more ſimple 


and mechanical, and much leſs expoſed to damage. It 
is exactly ſimilar to that of the fire-engine, and appears 
to have been firſt applied to the pump by Mr. Milne, to 


exhauſt the water from the caiſſons at Black-friars bridge. | 


It has thence been transferred to the marine by capt. 
Bentinck, after having received ſome material additions 
to anſwer that ſervice. The principal ſuperiority of this 
pump to the former, conſiſts in the following particulars, 
viz. 1. That the chain is more ſimple, and more eaſily 
worked, and of courſe Jeſs expoſed to injuries by friction. 
2, That the chain is ſecured upon the wheel, and there- 
by prevented from jerking back when charged with a 
column of water. 3. That it may be eaſily taken up 


and repaired when broken, or choaked with ballaſt, &c. | 


4. That it diſcharges a much greater quantity of water 
with a leſs number of men. A ſeCtion of this machine, 
as fixed in a frigate of war, is exhibited in Tab. V. Hy- 

draulics, fig 59; wherein A is the keel, V the floor- 


timber, X the kelſon, a, a, a, the ſeveral links of the | 


Chain, b b the valves, C the upper wheels, D the lower 
wheels, c c the cavities upon the ſurface of the wheels to 


receive the valves, as they paſs round thereon, d d the | 


bolts fixed acroſs the ſurface of the wheels, to fall in the 
interval between every two links, to prevent the chain 
from ſliding back. The links of the chain, which are 
no other than two long plates of iron with a hole at each 


end, and fixed together by two bolts ſerving as axles, | 


are repreſented in a larger ſcale as a a, the valves are 
two circular plates of iron, with a piece of leather be- 
tween them, which are exhibited at large in b b. Upon 
a trial of this machine with the old obain-pump aboard 
the Seaford frigate, it appears, in a report ſigned by 
rear admiral fir John Moor, twelve captains, and eleven 


lieutenants of his majeſty's navy, that its effects, when | 


compared with the latter, were as follow. 


New Pump.. ; Old Eump. 
Numb. olſ Tuns of | Seconds Numb. off Tuns of Seconds 
men water. of time. || men water. of time. 


4 1 | 43 7 120 
3 12 55 : | + I 81 
6 


PUN 


The ſubſcribers farther certiſy, that the chain of the new 
pump was dropped into the well, and afterwards taken 
up and repaired and ſet to work again in two minutes 
and a half; and that they have ſeen the lower wheel of 
the ſaid pump taken up to ſhew how readily it might be 
cleared and refitted for action, aſter being choaked with 
ſand or gravel, which, they are of opinion, may be per- 
formed in four or five minutes. Falconei's Mar, Dict. 

art. Pump. | my 

Pumres, bare, are ſmall ones made of cane, or a' piece of 
wood bored through, uſed in lieu of cocks, &c. to prmp 
beer or water out of the caſks. | 

PumMPs, bur, called alſo bilge-pumwps, are chiefly uſed by 
the Dutch, who have them by their ſhips ſides. In 
theſe is a long ſtaff, with a bur at the end like a gun- 
ner's ſponge, to pump up the B1LDGE-water. 

Pumy, air in Pneumatics, is a machine, by means where- 
of the air is emptied out of veſſels, arid a fort of vacuum 

produced therein. For the invention, ſtructure, and uſe, 
of this pump, ſee AiR-pump; and for Smeaton's im- 
proved gage, ſee Gag. 

Pu ue, fetching the, fee FETCHING. 

PuMP, ſpiral, ſee Archimedes Screw. 


PUMPELMOES, a name uſed by ſome for a ſpecies cf 
ORANGE. | | 

PUMPING at /ea, is uſually done by ſpells, that is, by re- 
lieving the men with freſh ones, and counting how many 
ſtrokes they pump each watch. By this means they know 
if the ſhip be ſtanch, or how her leaks increaſe; 


nothing but wind and froth, they ſay the pump ſucks. 
PUMPKIN, cucurbita, in Betany; for the characters, ſee 
GourD. The pumphin is frequently cultivated by the 
country people in England, who plant them upon their 
dunghills, where the plants run over them, and ſpread to 
a great diſtance; and when the ſeaſons are favourable, 
they will produce plenty of large fruit; theſe they uſu- 
ally allow to grow to maturity, then they cut open a hole 
on one ſide, and take the ſeeds out of the pulp as clean as 
poſſible, after which they fill the ſhells with apples ſliced, 
vhich they mix with the pulp of the fruit, and ſome add 
a little ſugar and ſpice to it; then bake it in an oven, and 
eat it in the ſame manner as baked apples; but this is a 
ſtrong food, and only fir for thoſe who labour hard, and 
can eaſily digeſt it. | | . f 
They may be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in April 


moderate bed, where they ſhould be brought up hardily, 
and have a great deal of air to ſtrength them; and 
when they have got four or five leaves, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into holes made upon an old dunghill, or 
ſome ſuch place, allowing them a great deal of room to 
run, for ſome of the forts will ſpread to a great di- 

_ ſtance. | 

PUN, or Puxx, a luſus verborum, the wit whereof de- 
pends on a reſemblance between the ſounds and ſyllables 
of two words, which have different, and, perhaps, con- 
trary ſignifcations. See PARONOMASIA., 
Such are, - Cane, de cane, cane.—Par mole mnle molg— Lex 
Dei, lux diet, — All houſes are turned to ale-houſes.—Ma- 


trimony is become matter of money.—Some mens para- 


diſe is a pair of dice. — Was it fo in the time of Noah? 


the title of a French book. 


Puns, when they come eaſily, and are very ingenious, 5 
poignant, and appoſite, are allowed of in converſation, 


letters, epigrams, madrigals, and the like compoſitions; 
but they are abſolutely baniſhed out of the grave, ſerious, 
and ſublime, becauſe they weaken its force, and diminiſh 
its beauty, which conſiſts in ſomething great and ele- 
vated, The Greeks and Romans, it is true, ſometimes 
indulged themſelves in the practice, and uſed puns as or- 
naments in the moſt ſerious diſcourſes : but the moſt ſe- 
vere and philoſophical genius of our age, is by no means 
ſatished with ſuch an outſide of wit. Devices, ſymbols, 
rebuſes, mottoes, &c. are their proper ſphere, where 
they ſhine to moſt advantage. 

PUNARU, in /chthyology, the name of a ſmall fiſh of the 
alauda kind. It has an oblong body, and a thick head, 
obtuſe at the ſnout. The mouth is ſmall, and in the 
lower jaw there are only two oblong teeth, which are 
ſharp and pointed like needles. The eyes ſtand high in 
the head, the pupil is black, and the iris yellow; and 
over theſe there are two ſhort red filaments. The pills 
ate large, and have two oblong fins placed behind them. 
The- back-fin reaches from the head to the tail, and is 
prickly at the edge. The belly-fin reaches from the anus 
to the tail. The {kin and fins are all brown. | 

Beſides this, there is another ſpecies, variegated on its 
ſides with lines of a duſky purple. Its jaws beſet with 
very ſmall teeth, and its fins not prickly, Both kinds 
are found among the rocks about Braſil, and ſometimes 


get 


When all the water is drawn up, and there comes up 


on a hot-bed; and tranſplanting the plants on another 


Ah no.—L'ordre tire du diſordre, ou diſordre ordonne, is 
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get into the fhells of the larger ſhell-fiſlh. Marggrave 
_ Hiſt. of Braſil. 12 
PUN A, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the people 
of the Philippine iſlands to a very beautiful ſpecies of 
turtle, common. in their woods. LE 42H 
It is of the ſize of a ſmall parrot, and is of a fine green 
colour but the extreme feathers of its wings are tipped 
With white, and the lower part of its belly is of a ſaffron 
colour Its beak is yellow. | | 
PUNCH, an iaſtrument of iron or ſteel, uſed in ſeveral 
arts, for the piercing and ſtamping holes in plates of 
metals, &c. being ſo contrived, as not only to perforate 
but to cut cut and take away the piece: whence the 
French call it, emporte-pzece, q. d. take-off piece. 


The punch is a principal inſtrument of the metal-button- | 


makers, wafer-makers, patch-makers, ſhoe-wakers, &c. 
"The punch of the makers of plate- buttons ſerves to cut 
and parcel out the plates of gold and filver wherewith 
they cover their moulds. It is large, round, four or five 
inches bigh, the bottom hollow for about half an inch, 
well ſteeled, and the edge very ſharp. 
Jo uſe it, they extend the plate of metal on a leaden 
table or block, and with a pretty beavy hammer ſtrike 
the head of the punch, &c. See BUTTON-mating, 
PuncH herſe, in the Manege, is a well-ſet, well-knit horſe, 
ſhort-backed and thick-ſhouldered, with a broad neck, 
and well lined with fleſh. _ | 
PUNCH is alſo a name of a ſort of compound drink, fre- 
quent in England, and particularly about the maritime 
parts thereof, | 
Its baſis is ſpring water, which being rendered cooler, 
briſker, and more acid, with lemon-Juice, and ſweetened 
again to the palate with fine ſugar, makes what they cal] 


ſherbet; to which a proper quantity of a ſpirituous liquor, 


as. brandy, rum, or arrack, being ſuperadded, the liquor 
commences punch, _ | 

Several authors condemn the uſe of punch, as prejudicial 
to the brain, and nervous ſyſtem. —Dr. Cheyne inſiſts, 
that there is but one wholeſome ingredient in it, viz. the 
mere water. 8 e 

The proportions of the ingredients are various. Some, 
inſtead of lemon-juice, uſe lime-juice, which makes what 
they call punch-royal; this is found leſs liable to affect 
the head, as well as more grateful to the ſtomach. 

Some alſo make milk-punch, by adding near as much 


milk to the ſherbet as there is water, which tempers 


the acrimony of the lemon. Others prefer tea-punch, 
made of preen tea inſtead of water, and drank hot. 
Laſtly, What they call punch for chamber-maids, is made 
' Without any water, of lime- juice, ſharpened with a little 
orange and lemon-juice; twice as much white wine as 
lime-juice, and four times as much brandy, with ſugar, 


' PUNCHEON, ſee PUNCHION. | | 
PUNCHIN, or Puncniow, in Building, ſee Puxchiox. 


PUNCHION, or PUNcHEoN, a little block or piece of 


ſteel, on one end whereof is ſome figure, letter, or | 


mark, engraven either in creux, or in relievo; impreſ- 
| ſions whereof are taken in metal, or ſome other matter, 
by ſtriking it with a hammer. | | | 
There are various kinds of theſe punchions uſed in the 
mechanical arts.—Such, for inſtance, are thoſe of the 
goldſmiths, cutlers, pewterers, &c. 
PUNCHION, in Cornzg, is a piece of iron ſteeled, whereon 
the engraver has cut, in relievo, the ſeveral figures, 


arms, effigy, inſcription, &c. that are to be in the ma- 


trices wherewith the ſpecies are to be marked. 


Minters diſtinguiſh three kinds of punchions, according | 


to the three kinds of matrices to be made; that of the 
effigy, that of the croſs or arms, and that of the legend 
or inſeription. Fs F | OS 
The firſt includes the whole portrait in relievo. The 
ſecond are ſmall, each only containing a piece of the 
croſs or arms, v. gr. a fleur-de-lys, a harp, a coronet, 
&c. by the aſſemblage of all which the entire matrice is 
formed. The punchions of the legend only contain each 


one letter, and ſerve equally for the legend on the eſſigy- 


ſide, and the croſs ſide, See CoininG. 
For the manner of engraving, tempering, and ſtamping, 


theſe punchions, to form the matrices, ſee ENGRAvING | 


on ſteel, MaTRICE, &. 1 1 
PuUNCHIoONS, in Printing, are thoſe uſed in ſtamping. the 
matrices, wherein the types of printing characters are 
caſt. See Letter FounDErY. | By 
PUNCHION is alſo uſed for ſeveral iron tools of various 
ſizes and figures, uſed by the engravers in creux on 
metals. Seal-gravers 8 a great number, 
for the ſeveral pieces of arms &c. to be engraven; and 
many ſtamp the whole ſeal from a ſingle punchion. | 
PUNCHION is allo a common name ſoc all the iron inſtru- 
ments uſed by the ſtone cutters, ſculptors, lock-ſmiths, 
_ &e. for the cutting, inciding, or piercing their ſeveral 
Matters. | 


$ 
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Thoſe of ſcupltors and ſtatuaries ſerve for the repaitin 

ſtatues, when they are taken out of the moulds. 3 
The lock-ſmiths uſe the greateſt variety of punchions 
ſome for piercing hot, others for piercing cold; ſome 
flat, ſome ſquare, ſome round, others oval; each to 
pierce holes of its reſpeQive figure in ſeveral parts of 
locks. | 

Puxchiox, or PUNCHIN, in Carpentry, is a piece of tim. 
ber placed upright between two polts, whoſe bearing is 
too great, ſerving together with them to ſuſtain ſ.me 
large weight. | | 
The punchion is uſually lower and flighter than either 
prick-poſts or principal poſts, and is joined by a brace, 
or the like, of iron. See PosT, Thoſe on each fide a 
a door, are called dear punchions. _ | 

PUNCHION is alſo a piece of timber raiſed upright under 
the ridge of a building, wherein the little forces, &c. are 
jointed. Vitruvius calls the punihion columen, 8 

PUNCHION is alſo uſed for the arbor or principal part of a 
machine, whereon it turns vertically; as that of a 
CRANE, &c. | 5 | 

PUNCH1ON is alſo a MEASURE for liquids, containing a 
hogſhead and 3, or 84 gallons or Þ of a tun. 

The Paris punchion is the ſame with their demiqueue: at 
Rouen it is three buſhels, &c. . | 

PUNCTA Jachrymalia, ſee LacyHRYMALIA. | 

 PUNCTATED byperbola, in the higher geometry, an hyper- 
bola whoſe oval conjugate is infinitely ſmall, i. e. a 

oint. . 

PUNTICULARTS febris, a name given by ſome authors 
to a fever attended with ſmall eruptions. 

PUNCTION, or PuncTuRE, in Surgery, an aperture 
made in the lower belly, in droplical perſons, to diſcharge 
the water, called alſo paracentc/is. | 

PUNCTUATION, in Grammar, the art of pointing; or 
dividing a diſcourks into periods, and members of pe- 

riods, by poIN Ts expreſſing the pAusEs to be made in 
the reading thereof; and neceſſary both for underſtand- 

ing and pronouncing it. 3 ; 3 

The points uſed herein are four; viz. the period, colon, 
ſemicolon, and comma. See the particular uſe of each un- 
der its proper article. | | 
Pundtuation is a modern art; the ancients were entirely 
unacquainted with the uſe of our commas, colons, &c. 
and wrote not only. without any diſtinction of members 
and periods, but alſo without diſtinction of words; which 

_ cuſtom, Lipſius obſerves, continued till the 104th Olym- 
piad ; during which time the ſenſe alone divided the 
diſcourſe, 3 
The antiquity of painting, however, has had its advo- 
cates: ſome have aſcribed the invention of it to Thra- 
ſymachus, who was .cotemporary with Plato: others to 
Iſocrates, who flouriſhed about the ſame time; and 
others to Nicanor, in the time of Adrian. A late writer 
obſerves, that pointing was not unknown in the time of 
Alexander the Great. Aloyſii Antonii Verneii, &c. de 
Orthog. Lat. Rom. 1747. 

_ Cicero's expreſſions, verborum et ſententiarum interpunttas 
clauſulas in orationibus, Lib. iii. de Orat. and clauſulus 
atque interpuntia. verborum, &Cc. in his Orat. pro Muræ- 
na, bave been alledged by ſome as evidences of the au- 

tiquity of this practice: but others have referred the for- 
mer words to ſpeaking, and not to writing ; the latter, 

_ to. thoſe points which were formerly placed after each 

word, in order to diſtinguiſh word from word, when the 
whole was written in large capitals, at equal diſtances 
from one another; which is a very different thing from 
that ſort of pundtuation which divides the ſenſe and ſub- 
ject matter into members and ſentences, and parts of 
ſentences, in ſuch proportions as either the ſenſe or the 
conſtruction may require. The words of Seneca in his 

_ goth Ep. Nos etiam cum ſcribimus interpungere ſolemus, are 
more applicable to this latter ſort of pointing than thoſe 
of Cicero; and yet theſe have been underſtood to refer 
to the diſtinctions of words. See an Eſſay on the Uſe 
of Pojnting, by fir James Burrow, F. R. S. and F. A. S. 

en 

There is much more difficulty in pointing than people 
are generally aware of. In effect, there is ſcarce any 

thing in the province of the grammaians ſo little fixed 

and aſcertained as this. The rules uſually laid down 
are impertinent, dark, and deficient; and the practice, 
at preſent, is perfectly capricious, authors varying not 
only from one another, but from themſelves too. 
Dr. Lowth obſerves, that few preciſe rules can be given 
which will hold without exception, in all caſes; they 
muſt be laid down with as much exactneſs as the natyre 


Z 


of the ſubject will admit; and they may ſerve ſor a ge- 
neral Aire ion, to be accommodated to different occa- 
fions, and to be ſupplied, when deficient, by the talte 
and judgment of the writer. Introd. to Eng. Gram. 
Ed. 1772. p. 194. 


Indeed 


Indeed, F. Buffier, and ſince him Dr. Ward, and biſhop 
Lowth, have done ſomething towards a fixed and pre- 
ciſe ſyſtem of pointing, from the reaſon and analogy of 
things. Their dockrine the reader will find under the 
articles Co MMA, CoLovy SENTENCE;/ &c, 


In the general, we ſhall only here obſerve, t 
comma is to diſtinguiſh nouns from nouns, verbs from 
verbs, and ſuch other parts of a period as are not neceſ- 
ſarily joined together. The ſemicolon ſerves to ſuſ- 
pend and ſuſtain the period when too long; the colon, 
to add ſome new, ſupernumerary reaſon, or conſequente, 
to what is already faid ; and the period, to cloſe the 
ſenſe and conſtruCtion, and to releaſe the voice. For 
the proportional raving 4 or time of the points, with 
reſpe&t to one another, ſee Comma: pa | 

PUNCTUM, in Geometry, &c: ſee Poix r. 
'Tn the ſchools they have their | | 73 

PuUNCTUM terminans, which is the inditiſible extreme of a 
line, beyond which no part of the line extends. . 

PUNCTUM continuans, an indiviſible magnitude between 

_ contiguous points of a line, whereby they are connected, 
and from whence ariſes a continuity. 

PUNCTUM initians, an indivifible point, 
line begins. | | $4 | | 

PUNCTUM ormatum, or generatum, in Conics, is a point 

determined by the interſection of a right line drawn 
through the vertex of a cone to a point in the plane of 
the baſe that conſtitutes the conic ſection. 

PuxcrUuM ex comparatione denotes either of the foci of an 

 elliphs and hyperbola ; thus called by Apollonius, be- 
cauſe the rectangles under the ſegment of the tranſverſe 
diameter in the ellipſis, and under that and the diſtance 
between the vertex and the focus in the hyperbola, are 

equal to one fourth part of what he calls the fgure 
thereof. | 55 e 

puxcruu lincant, in Geometry, is a term uſed by ſome 
authors for that point of the generating circle of a cy- 


] 


cloid, or epicycloid, which in the geneſis produces any | 


part of the cycloidal line. 
PuncTUM /altens, in Anatomy, th 

heart, in the formation of the foetus, wh 
motion is perceived, e 
Inis is eaſily obſerved with a microſcope in a brood- egg. 


| Wherein, aſter conception, we ſee a little ſpeck or cloud; 


the middle whereof is a ſpot that appears to beat, or 
leap, a conſiderable time before the ſœtus be formed for 
hatching. 
Puxcruu 
malis. See LACHRYMALIA and LaCHRYMAL gland. 
PUNCTURE, PUNCTURA, in Surgery, e. any wound 
made by a pointed inſtrument. | | 
Among the number of the moſt ſimple wounds are reck- 
oned thoſe which are made by punure, or ſtabbing on 
the external parts, and not penetrating to a very great 
depth. In theſe wounds, after the blood has been ſtop- 
ped at the firſt drefling, by the application of dry lint, 
the common digeſtive, or /inimentum Arcæi, is to be 
ſpread upon a pledgit and applied once every day; or if 
the diſcharge is but ſmall, every other day, covering the 
_ dreſſings with a plaſter and compreſs, and Hang the 
whole with a proper bandage. At each dreſling, care 
mult be taken to remove every thing that will give way 
readily ; the pus or ſanies is to be gently wiped off with 
fine rags; and unleſs a great diſcharge of matter makes 
it neceſlary, too frequent dreſſings do rather harm than 
good. The firſt dreſſings that have been applied, eſpe- 
cially when there has been a flux of blood, ſhould by no 
means be removed forcibly ;z but be left till they will fall 
off of themſelves, which they will do after a ſuppuration 
is formed : and by this caution, much pain, and, perhaps, 
a freſh hæmorthage, are avoided. | | 
When a puncture, however, penetrates very deep, the 
cure is attended with many difficulties ; eſpecially if it is 
made perpendicularly down, and has no depending ort- 
fice; for in this caſe, the blood and matter are ealily col- 
lected at the bottom, and protract the cure, and frequent- 
iy form fiſtulæ. Jo prevent theſe conſequences, it will 
be proper to preſs the wound from the bottom upwards, 
to apply a compreſs toward the bottom of the wound ex- 
ternally, and to apply a bandage over all, which preiles 
much tighter upon the lower than upon the upper parts. 
If all this precaution, however, prove of no effect, which, 
indeed, is too often the caſe, it is the molt proper method 
10 make a large opening at the bottom of the wound, be- 
fore any fiſtulz are formed there. In order to make this 
opening to the greater advantage, it will be proper to get 
a particular ſort of probe or needle, very blunt at top, and 
at- the other end provided with a large eye, or hole, 
through which a linen rag may be paſſed. This probe 
is to be paſſed at the bottom of the wound, and the blunt 
end of it preſſed outwards toward the ſkin, till you can 


| 


hat : the | 


from which the 


e firſt raficgents of the | 
ere a throbbing |_ 


lachrymale, in Anatomy, a little hole in the edge | ; 
of each eye-lid, opened into a bag called glandula lachry- | 
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feel it with a finger: when you can fetlſ it, cut down up- 
on it if you can ſafely, and make a large opening; ſpread 
the rag that you have run through the eye of he robe 
with ſome vulnerary balſam, and draw it — the 
wound after the manner of a ſeton, and leave it there. 
dreſſing up both the orifices with the ſame balſam, and 
covering the whole with compreſſes and the proper ban- 
ages. In every ſucceeding dreſſing, that part of the rag 
that is left out of the wound is to be ſpread with freili 
ointment, and the lower part drawn down till this takes 
place in the new wound. This method is to be continued 
till the wound is well cleanſed, the diſcharge greatly di- 
miniſhed, and all in a readineſs to heal: the ſeton is then 
to be removed, and the wound healed as uſual, Heiſter's 
Jurg. p. 35. Foy ©: | \ | 
In phlebotomy, people are ſometimes brought in danger 
of the loſs of a limb, and even of life, by the pun&rre 5 
a tendon, —The patient here does not immediately fecl 
any pain; but abobt twelve hours after the operation, 
complains thereof; not in the puncture itſelf, but in the 
parts tending towards the arm- pit. — The wounded part 
then ſwells to the hre of a filbert, and diſtils an aqueous 
bumour, or ichor, which js the chief diagnoſtic of the 
punctura tendinis. See TENDON. | | 
PUND-BRECH, or Pounp-Bxt ac, compounded of the 
Saxon, pund, pound, and hrech, fracture, breaking, de- 
notes the illegal taking of cattle out of the pound; either 
by breaking the pound, picking the lock, or otherwiſe. 
&i pund-brech fiat in curia regis, piena wyta /it : alibi 
83 mance. Leg. Hen, I. See Pour. WE 
PUNDFULDA, a pound for cattle, or pinfold. Placits 
inter abbat. Glaſton. & Hen. de Hamel, anno 1236. 
PUNICA, in Botany, ſee PomtEGRANATE. | 
PUNICUS lapis, a name given by the writers of the mid- 
dle ages to a ſtone of a ſpongy texture; the powder of 
which was good in diſeaſes of-the eyes. 
This ſeems to have been no other than the pumice, 
the writers of theſe; times having been ſtrangely incor- 
rect in their orthography; and all the virtues aſcribed 
to this ſtone, as alſo. the places where it was found, 
which are the olian iſlands, & c. ſeeming to have been 
copied from Pliny's account of the pumice, 1 
UNISHMENT, a penalty impoſed upon the commiſſion 
of ſome crime or offence againſt the laws. We 
It is eſſential to the nature of a law, that it import or 
_ decree a puni/hment to the tranſgreſſors thereof. 
The forms and manners of puniſhment ate various in va- 
rious countries and ages, and for various crimes; as 
treaſon, felony, adultery, .parcicide, &c. REL 
Among the Romans, the pecuniary puniſhments were the 
muleta and confiſcatio. The corporal puniſhments were 
capitis diminutio, aque & igms interdictio, proſeriptio, de- 
portatio, relegation, furca, crux, carcer, culeus, equuleus, 
ſcalæ gemonie, damnatio ad gladium, ad metallum, flagel- 
| latin, talio, &c. which ſee deſcribed under their reſpec- 
tive articles. | 1 "Mi 
Among us the principal civil puniſhments are fines, im- 
pPriſonments, the ſtocks, piliory, burning in the band, whip - 
ping, ducking ſtool, hanging, beheading, quartering, burn- 
ing, tranſportation, &c. | 
The ecclęſiaſtical puniſhments are cenſures, ſuſpenſions, de- 
privations, degradations, excommunications, anathemas, pe 
nances, & c. The military puniſhmunts are, being ſhot, run- 
ning the gantelope, riding the wooden har ſe, the bilboes, &c. 
Among the Turks, &c. impaling, baſtinadoes on the ſoles 
of the feet, &c. obtain. See EMPALEMENT, &c. 
PUNLITORY intereſt, in the Civil Law, ſuch intereſt of 
money, as is due for the delay of payment, breach of 
promiſe, &c. 115 | | 
PUNK, in Natural Hiſtory, the inward part of the excreſ- 
| cence or exuberance of an oak. It is uſed by the Indians 
in Virginia for medicinal burning, as the Eaſt Indians 
uſe Moxa. Phil: Tranſ. Ne 454. ſect. 1. 8 
PUNN. See Pun. | be be | 
PUNT, in Sea- Language, a fort of oblong flat-bottomed 
boat, whoſe floor reſembles the platform of a floating 
ſtage 3, and uſed by ſhip-wrights for breaming, caulking, 
or repairing a ſhip's bottom. | 
PUPA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name lately ſubſtituted in the 
room of chryſalis or aux EL Ia, becauſe many inſets in 
this ſtate reſemble an infant in ſwaddling cloaths; and 
all, except thoſe of the hemiptera order, take no-nouriſh- 
ment. | 
PUPIL, pupillus, in the Civil Lau, a boy or girl not yet 
arrived at che age of puberty, i. e. under fourteen years 
of age for the boy, and under twelve for the gicl, 
While a minor remained under ths direction of a tutor, 
he was called a pupil; after puberty, a curator being aſ- 
ſigned him, he ceaſed to be called a pupil. 
A tutor is obliged to pay intereſt for what monies of his 
pupil lie idle and unemployed. A tutor is allowed to do 
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VoL. III. Ne 289. | 


any thing for his pupi/, but mo againſt him, 


13 Poris 
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PUP 


Pop, is/alfo uſed by way of-extenſion,” in Univerſities, 
Sec. in the ſenſe of alu rmits, for a youth under the edu- | 


cation or diſciplineiof any. one 
Pur ti, pupilla, in Anatomy, denotes a little aperture in 


the middle of the uyea and iris of the eye, through which 
the rays of light paſs to the cryſtallite; in order to be 


It is obſerved. that as we are forced to uſe various aper- 


1 on the retina, and cauſe viſſon. 


tures to our optic glaſſes, ſo nature has made a like pro- 
viſion in the eyes of animals; whereby to ſhut out too 


much, and admit ſufficient light, by the changes in the 


aperture of the öh. 

The ſtructute ot the uvea and iris is ſuch, as that, by 
their aperture, the pupil is contractible and dilatable at 
pleaſure, ſo as to accommodate itſelf to objects, and to 
admit more or fewer rays, as the object, being either 


more vivid and near, or more obicure and remote, re- 
quires more or leſs light: it being a conſtant law, that 


the more luminous the 6bjeCt; the ſmaller the pup:7; and 
again, the nearer the object, the ſmaller the pupil; and 


dice verſa. 


This fact has been long ago noticed by optical writers. 


B. Porte, about the middle of the ſixteenth century, in 
his treatiſe De Reffactione, p. 74, obſerves, that che p. 


pil is contraſted involuntarily when it is expoſed to a 


ſtrong light, and opens of itſelf when the light is fmall. 


A fimilar obſervation was made by his countryman-and | 


cotemporary, Father Pavl of Venice. Galen, indeed, firſt 


obſerved the dilatation of the puh of one eye, when the. 
other was ſhut or loſt, and the contraction of it, when 


rhe other was opened or recovered; and in this opinion 


he was followed by all naturaliſts and philoſophers, till 


Fabricius ab Aquapendente, profeſſor at Padua, by ob- 
ferving the eye of a cat, found that the pupil not only 


ſhut, but alſo when both were open. F. Paul found, 


from repeated experiments, that the pupil not only of 
cats, but alſo of men, and other animals, always con- 
tracted itſelf when the eye was expoſed to a bright light, 


and again dilated itſelf when the light was faint and lan- 


contracted while we are viewing thoſe that ate near, is a | 
fact with which Scheiner, in the beginning of the ſe-“ 


terminate in the orbicular limb or verge of the pupil, 


_—— 


; 


were open, as when one of them was ſhut. The ſame. 
remark had been made by Achillinus, in a treatiſe pubs. 
liſhed in 1322 and the fact was known to the Arabians, 


Rhazes and Avicenna. That the pupil of the eye is en- 


larged, in order to view remote objects, and that it is 


venteenth century, was well acquainted, and which 
he proved by experiments, and illuſtrated by figures. 


When a needle, or any ſmall object, is brought near to 


the eve of any perſon; who looks attentively at it, the 


pupil. he ſays, is plainly ſeen to contract; and it as con- 


ſtantly expands whenever it is withdrawn. 


This alteration of the pupil is effected by certain muſcu - | 


lar fibres on the outſide of the uvea, which arrive from 
nerves detached hither from the ſclerotica. Theſe fibres 
proceeding ſtraight from their origin towards the centre, 


which conſiſts of orbicular fibres, whereby the figure and 


ſpace of the pupil are*defined. The firlt, or longitudi- 
nal fibres; dilate the aperture of the pupilla; the latter, 
or orbicular ones, conſtringe it. 


Some authors, however, attribute the motions of the pu- 
illa to the ligamentum ciliare; and others think, that 
hoes this, and the fibres of the uvea, concur herein. Dr. 


Derham adds, that while the pupil opens and ſhuts, the 
ligamentum ciliare dilates or compreſſes the cryſtalline, 
and brings it nigher to, or farther from, the retina, as 
the object is more or leſs remote. tia | 


There is no doubt that the change to which the pupil is 


ſubject is the effect of light upon the eye. Dr, Hartley, 


Obl. on Man, vol. i. p. 219, ſuppoſes, that the light 


which enters at the pupil has great efficacy in contract- 


ing both the greater and leſs rings of the iris, as may be 
concluded, he ſays, from the immobility of the pupil in 
à gutta ſerena; alſo becauſe, on this ſuppoſition, the light 
which paſſes in at the pupil muſt, by contracting the leſs 
ring, become a check and guard againſt its own too free 
admiſſion, which is agreeable to the tenor of nature in 


like inſtances. "The retina, he obſerves, extends to the 


greater ring, and may ſend ſome nervous fibres to it, and 


even to the iris. Dr. Whytt alſo ſays, Eſſay on vital and 


involuntary Motion, p. 112. that the contraction of the 


pupil is not performed by the action of light upon the 


iris, but upon the retina 3-fince whatever intercepts the 


rays of light, ſo as to prevent their reaching the retina, 
caules a preternatural dilatation of the pupil ; becauſe in 


a cataract, where the cryſtalline humour, being conſider- 
ably cpaquez .intercepts a great part of the rays, the pu- 


pi“ loſes a good deal of its contractile power. This au- 


| thor allo obſerves, that the wideneſs of the pupil in a 


guid. This he always obferved, as well when both eyes 
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Incope, apoplexy, and confirmed gutta' ſereng, fhews 
that, in order to dilate the pupil totits largelt fize; 1g 
effort of the mind is neceſſary, but only the (opetior 
contractile power of the longitudinal fibres of the uve: 


when its circular muſcle is not excited-into actio 
ſtimulus of light on the retina M. e 
(Mem. Ac. Paris, for 1704 that, having plunged a cat 5 
waters and expoſing her c ye to the ſttong light of the 
- ſun, the pupil was not at all comfated by it; hence 
be inſers, that the contraction ofthe iris is hot produced 
by the action of the light, but by ſome other circum. 
tante. For he contends that the eye in this ſituation 
© receives more light than in the open air. M. de la Hire 
in reply, endeavours.to ſhew; (Mem. Ac. Pars for 1709) 
that fewer rays enter the eye under Water, and \ Fg in 
thoſe citcumſtances, it is not ſo liable to be affected by 
them. Beſides, it is obvious to be remarked; that the 
cat muſt be in great terror ip this fituation and being 
an animal that has a very great voluntary power over the 
mufales of the iris, aud being new extremely; attentive 
to every thing about her, ſhe might have her .eves open, 
notwithitanding the action of the light upon it, vid 
though it might be very painful to herr. ' 
The figure of the pupil, in various animals. is wonder. 
fully adapted to their various cireumſtances and occaſions: 
in ſome, e. gt. in man, it is round, that form being 
fitteſt for the poſition of our eyes, and the various uſcs 
we make of them in all directions. „ 
In others, it is elliptical or oblong: in ſome of which, 
e. gr. the horſe; ſheep, ox, &c. the ellipſis is tranſverſe, 
and the fiſſure large, to enable them to ſee laterally, and 
even with a little light; and thereby both to gather their 
food the better in the night, and to avoid dangers on ei- 


| ther ſide. In others, e. gr. the cat, the ellipbs is erect, 
dilated and contracted itſelf, when one of the eyes was | 


and 1s alſo capable of opening very wide, and ſhutting 
very clofe; by means of the latter of which ſtates, that 
animal can exclude. all, but, as it were, a lingle ray of 
light, and fo avoid all the inconvrniencies of the bright 
ſun; and by the former, it, can take in all the fainteſt 
rays, and thus avoid the inconveniencies of the night. 
An incomparable proviſion for theſe animals, which are 
to watch and way-lay their prey both by day and night, 
to fee upwards and downwards, to climb, &c. See Erk 
| and VISION. 8 3 ( 803 44 TIE * 
Puri contratted. The diſtemper of the eye called by ſur- 
geons a contraction of the pupil, is fo total of cloſe a con- 
traction of that part as will not let it tranſmit light enougi 
to the bottom of the eye, to enable the patient to ſee ob- 
jects diſtinctly. Sometimes this diſorder is from infancy, 
aud ſometimes it ariſes: from an intenſe inflammation of 
the cya at other cauſ en... 
The cure of this is extremely difficult ; but Mr. Cheſel- 
den has invented a method by which he has often proved 
very ſucceſsſul in his attemptsrto-relieve it. The method 
is this: the eye-lids being held open by a ſpeculum oculi, 
he takes a narrow fingle-edged ſcalpel, or needle, almoſt 
like that uſed for couching in a catatact, and paſſing it 
through the ſclerotica, as in couching, he afterwards 
thruſts ic forward through the uvea or iris, and iu ex- 
tracting it cuts through the iris; | ; 
If the diſorder is not accompanied with 2 cataract, it will 
be beſt to cut through the iris in the middie; other wiſc, 
when there is a cataract, the inciſion ſhould be made a 
little higher in the uvea, that the cataract may not ob- 
ſtruct the ingreſs of the rays or light. The cataracts 
that accompany this diſorder are uſually very ſmall, and 
ſometimes their adheſion to the iris is ſo firm, as to ren- 
der it impracticable to couch or ſuppreſs them. Heiſter. 
PUPILLARITY, or PuePiLLAGE, the ſtate of a pupil 
in oppoſition to puberty, _ 
PUPPET, in Natural Hiſtory, See AUREL1A, 
PUPPISOS, a name. given by ſome authors to the os ſrontis. 
The ſuture in this bone is alſo called by many anatomitis 
the futura puppis. | . 
PUPULA, a name uſed by ſome to expreſs the extremitics 
of the fingers. 
PUR autre vie, in our Law- Books, is uſed where lands are 


_ held for the life of another. 


PURA eleemoſyna, PURE alms, denotes a tenure, whereby 
the churchmen hold lands in Scotland, ſomewhat on the 
footing of the primitive clergy. oo OO 

PURA haſta. See HAST. r 01 

PURBECK one, the ſuxum arenarium cinereum Purbecen!: 
of Da Coſta, and p/adurium friabile albido fuſcum ot 
Till, is an alkaline ſand ftone, which is harth and rough, 
of a diſagreeable aſhen colour, very heavy, and mode- 

rately hard, of a texture not very compact, but ſome- 
what porous, and is compoſed of an angular grit, ce- 
mented together by an earthy ſpar ; it cuts freely, and 
with a tolerable even or ſmooth ſutface, but will not take 
a poliſh. It will pot firike fire with a ſteel, and burns ro 
a white colour. Ihe quatrics of this ſtone are ian 
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il and of Purbect in Dorſetſhire, whence it is brought to 
London in great quantities, and uſed in building, and for 
pavements. Its ſpeciſie gravity is 2,68, There is alſo another 
kind of Purbeck ſtone, the ſaxum fu ſco- albidum of Da Coſta, 
and the ſympexium dur iſſimum. ſplendidum albido fuſcum of 


Hill, which is alkaline, of a dull, difagreeable, pale, brown- 


iſh, white colour, and is not capable of a poliſh, though it 
cuts to a very ſmooth ſurface : it is of a fine, cloſe, com- 
pact texture, not quite deſtitute -of brightneſs, but full 
of ſparks of pure ſpar, and intimately mixed with; vaſt 
quantities of ſmall pectunculi, which are often ſaturated 
and filled with the ſame ſubſtance it is very heavy and 
| bard, and water does not pervade its texture; it does not 
ſtrike hre with ſteel, and when burnt, acquires a clear 
aſhen colour. This ſtone is brought from Purbeck, and 
_ uſed in building, pavements, &c. Hill informs us, that 
it is hkewiſe tound in many other parts of the kingdom, 
and that there are large ſtrata of it in Yorkſhire. Da 
Coſta's Foſſils, p. 128—152.  _ 5 


PuRc HASE writs, 
'PuRCHasE, in che Sea Language, has the ſa 


PURCHASE is alſo a name given by ſailors to 


PURE, ſomething fr 


lives; and more where there is timber, or the eſtate is 
improvable. | 0 f e 
Set WR Ir. | ET ODT 
| me fignification 
v ich draw in, at land. Thus, they ſay, the capſtern pur- 
chaſes apace, i. e. draws in the cable apace; and, when 
they cannot draw or hale any thing in with the tackle, 
they ſay, the tackle, will not putchaſe. N 
name g | any mechani- 
cal. power employed in raiſing or removing heavy bodies, 
or in fixing or extending the ſhip's rigging. Such are the 
tackles, windlaſſes, capſterns, ſcrews, and handſpikes. 


PURCHASE-hoek, among Traders, is the name given to a 


book which is a kind of journal, containing an account 

of all the purchaſes made, or things bought in the day. 
ee from any admixture of foreign or 

heterogeneous matters. | | 


PURE fire. See FIE. 


0 SORCELAIN” Soc Poi and? + 7 | [Pore hyperbola, in Conics, is an hyperbola without any 


PURCHASE, in Law, in its largeſt and moſt extenſive 
ſenſe, is defined by Littleton to be the poſſeſſion of lands 
and renements, which a man hath by bis own act or 
agreement, and not by deſcent from any of his anceſtors 
or kin red To this ſenſe it is contradiſtinguiſhed from 
acquiſition by right of blood, and includes every other 
method of coming to an eſtate, but merely that by inhe- 
ritance; wherein the title is veſted in a perſon, not by 
his own act or agreement, but by the ſingle operation of 
law. Purchaſe, in its vulgar. and confined acceptation, 
is applied only to the acquiſition of goods, lands, tene- 


ments, or the like, by means of money, or ſome other | 


valuable confideration. 


What we call purchaſe, pergui/itio, the feudiſts call cox- 


QUEST, conquæſtus, or conqui/itio, both denoting any 
means of acquiring an. eEitate out of the common courſe 
of inheritance ; and this is ſtill the proper phraſe in the 
law of Scotland. The difference, in effect, between the 
acquiſition of an eſtate by deſcent and by purchaſe, con- 


fiſts principally in theſe two points. 1. That by purchaſe | 


the eſtate acquires a new inheritable quality, and 1s de- 
ſcendible to the owner's blood in genera], and not the 
blood only of ſome particular anceſtor. 2. An eſtate 
taken by purchaſe will not make the heir anſwerable for 
the acts of the anceſtor, as an eſtate by deſcent will. 


According to this legal ſigniſication of the word perguz-| 
ſitio, or purchaſe, it includes the five following methods | 


of acquiring a title to eſtates, viz. ESCHEAT, OCCU- 


PANCY, PRESCRIPTION, FORFEITURE, and ALIENA-| 


T1ON, conveyance, or purchaſe, in its limited ſenſe: un- 
der which latter head may be compriſed any method | 
wherein eſtates are voluntarily reſigned by one man, and 
accepted by another: whether that be effected by ſale, 
gift, marriage-ſetlement, deviſe, or other tranſmiſſion of 
property, by the mutual content of the parties. £0 
Natural perſons, incorporate perſons, ſole or aggregate, 
deaf, dumb, and blind perſons, minors, and all reaſon- 
able creatures, may purchaſe, except in ſome caſes; but 


ſome have capacity to purchaſe, and not to hold; as aliens, | 


felons, &. and others have ability to hold or not to hold 
upon a purchaſe, at the election of themſelves or others, 


as infants, and feme coverts. 1 Inſt. 2, 3. 11 Rep. 77- 


Rep. 17. ; : N 
F value of land. Lands are purchaſed at di- 
vers rates in this kingdom, according to their ſituation, 
&c. An eſtate of fee ſimple in lands, is ufually valued 
in the country at twenty years purchaſe. Lands near 
London yield about twenty-five years purchaſe z and in 
Wales not above cighteen or nineteen. The tee of tithes 
of perpetual advowſons is worth avout twenty-two years 
purchaſe z and fee-farm rents iſſuing out of lands, and 
the fee of ground rents, are rated at twenty-four or 
twenty-five years purchaſe. The fee of houſes in London 
ſeils for ſeventeen or eighteen years purchaſe, if in good 
repair, and the ground-rents are not high; otherwiſe, 
for leſs. Houles not in London, but well ſituated, with- 
out any lands to them, ate {old for fifteen or ſixteen years 


purchaſe. For a leale of a houſe for thirty years, about | 


eight years purchaſe is given in London; and for one-and- 
twenty years about fix years value. A freehold leaſe for 
three lives abſolute, or a copy hold eſtate for the like term, 
where the quit-rents and heriots reſerved are not higher 
than uſual, is rated at fourteen year's purchaſe; for the 
fiiſt life eight, for the ſccond four, and two for the third 
liſe ; or ſeven, five, and two. A chatte! leaſe for three 
lives, thirteen years purchaſe. The exchanging one life 
for another is generally one year's purchaſe; but ita fickly 
life be exchanged for a healthy one, two or three years 
purchaſe. A widowhood in a copybold, after the death 
of the huſband a third life, is valued at one year's pur- 
chaſe. The fee in reverlion aſter lives, is worth nine, 
ſeven, and five year's purchaſe, alter one, two, Of three 


oval, node, ſpike, or conjugate point. See Curve, 


PURE mathematics. See MATHEMATICS. 
PURE Propoſition. See PROPOSITION. 
PURE quadratics. See QUADRATIC. 
PURE re/ipnations. See RESIGNATION. 
PURE villenage. See VILLENAGE. 8 | 
PURETTA, a name given by ſome writers to the common 


- 


neouſly called by ſome ffeel- duſt. | 
It is a natural mineral ſubſtance, found on the ſhores near 
Genoa, and in other places. | | 


ſhining black ſand, uſed to ſtrew over writing, and erro- 


PURFLEW, a term in Heraldry, expreſling ermines, peans, 


or any of the furs, when they compoſe a border round a 
coat of arms. 3 
"Thus they ſay, he beareth gules a border 


; gule » purflew, vairy; 
meaning, that the border is vairy. | 


PURGATION, purgatio, the act of purging, ſcouring, or 


purifying any thing, by ſeparating and carrying off any 
impurities found therein. 


PURGATION, in Pharmacy, is the cleanſing of a medicine 


by retrenching its ſuperfluities; as taking the wood and 
ſeeds out of caſſia, and the ſtones out of dates; tama- 
rinds, and other fruits. | 
PURGATION is alſo uſed, in Chemiſtry, for ſeveral prepa- 
rations of metals and minerals, intended to clear them 
of their impurities z more uſually called purification and 
refining. _ GEAR 7 
The ordinary purgation of MERCURY is performed, by 
paſling it through a chamois ſkin, Gold is purged by the 
coppel, cementation, &c, See Golp, eee &c. 


Piurgation, in other metals, is performed by repeated u- 


SION, &c. | | 
PURGATION, catharſis, in Medicine, is an excretory mo- 
tion, ariſing from a quick and orderly contraction of the 

fleſhy tibres of the ſtomach and inteſtines; whereby the 
chyle, corrupted humours, and excrements, lodged there- 

in, are protruded farther and farther, and at length quite 
excluded the body by ſtool. | | 
Purgation is one of the principal ſpecies of Ev Acu ATION. 

For the means and manner whereby it is effected, ſee 

PURGATIVE. : | Fi ho 
PURGATION, in Law, is the clearing one's ſelf of a crime 

whereof publicly ſuſpected or accuſed before a judge, 

called alſo judicium Bei. „„ 

Of theſe purgatians chere was anciently much uſe in Eng- 

land, eſpecially touching matters of felony charged on 

clerks; and there is ſomething of them (till retained in 

the eccleſiaſtical court in ſuſpicion of incontinency, &c 

Purgation is either canonical, or vulgar. | 


PuRGATION, canonical, is that preſcribed in the canon-law, 


the form whereof, obtaining in the ſpiritual court, is 
that the party ſhall take his oath he is clear of the fact 
objected ; and bring ſo many of his honeſt neighbours 
not above twelve, as the court ſhall aſſign him, to ſwear, 
on their conſciences, that they believe he ſwears truly. ; 
The canonical doctrine of purgation, whereby the parties 
_ were obliged to anſwer upon oath to any matter, however 
criminal, that might be objected againſt them, continued 
till the middle of the laſt century to be upheld by the 
ſpiritual courts; when the legiſlature was obliged to in- 
terpoſe, to teach them a leflon of ſimilar moderation 
By the ſtatute of 13 Car, II. cap. 12. it is enacted, that 
it ſhall not be Jawful for any biſhop, or eccleſiaſtical judge, 
to tender or adminiſter to any perſon whatſoever, the 
oath uſually called the oath ex officio, or any other oath 
whereby he may be compelled to confeſs, accuſe, or purge 
himſelf of any criminal matter or thing, whereby he 
may be liable to any cenſure or puniſhment. But this 
doth not extend to oaths in a civil ſuit z and, therefore 
it is ſtill, the practice both in the ſpiritual courts, and. * 
equity, to demand the perſonal anſwer of the party him- 
ſelf upon oath. Yet if in the bill any queſtion be put 
that tends to the diſcovery of any crime, the defendant 


ma: 


bis own oath affirming his innocence, and the vaths of | 
twelve compurpators as to their belief of it. But now, 


PUR 


may thereupon demur, and rEfuſe to anſwer. Anciently, | 
upon the allowance of the benefit of CLERGY, the perſon | N 
accuſed was delivered to the ordinary, to make bis purg4- 


tion, which was to be before a jury of twelve clerks, by 


by the ſtat.” 18 Eliz. cap. 7. this kind of purgation is 
alſo taken away; and the perſon admitted to his clergy 


tall not be delivered to the ordinary. 


n 


"TNT - - = . 
URGATION, vnigar, being the moſt ancient manner, was 


by fire, or water, or combat; uſed by infidels, and by 
Chriſtians too, till aboliſhed by the canon-law. See On- 


'DEAL and CorSNED. | 


Combat, though now diſuſed, may yet be {till praftiſed by 
che laws of the realm, in caſes where evidence is want - 
ing, and where the defendant rather chooſes combat than 


any other trial, See COMBAT. 


Terris bonis, &c. redhabendis poſt PURGATIONEM. See 


TERRIS. : 


PURGAT1ON, in Rhetoric, is uſed for that kind of defence 


P 


which takes place when the accuſed perſon owns the fact, 


but denies that he did it with defign, or with any bad in- 


tention. 5 


effect of tragedy on the mind. 


for the 


That philoſopher obſerves, that tragedy, by means of the 


terror and compaſſion which it excites, purges paſſions 
out of the ſoul, 3 7 | 287 


Indeed, Corneille adds, that TRAGEDY frequently cre- | 
ates paſſions, inſtead of purging them; ſo that he takes 
Ariſtotle's purgation to be no more than a chimera. | 
| PuURGAT10NS, menſtrual, the catamenia or MENSES of 


women. 


PURGATIVE, or Ponce medicine, a medicament 


called alſo CaATHARTIC. _ 


which evacuates the impurities of the body by ſtool ; 


Purgatives are divided, with regard to their effect, into 


gentle, moderate, and violent. 3 | 
Gentle purgatives are ſuch as operate very mildly, as ta- 


warinds, caſſia, munna, rhubarb, ſena, and moſt of the 


- ſcammony, &c. LOS NO EE +8 
The violent operate exceſſively ; 2s coloquintida, helle- 


Purgalives are again divided, with regard to the humour 


they evacuate, into phlegmagogues, cholagogues, melana- | 
 gopues, and hydragogues ; each whereof ſce under its pro- 


; medicine . 


mineral waters. | 8 
The moderate purge ſomewhat more briſkly ; as jalap, 


bore, laureola, &c. 


per article, 


The modern phyſicians rejec this diviſion ; and ſhew the 


operation of all purgatives to be alike. _ : 

Purgatives make one of the molt_ important articles in 
Their effect is produced by e. and 

irtitating the nervous fibres of the ſtomach and inte 


and thereby urging them to an expulſion. 


An idea of the manner of their operation is thus given | 


by Dr. Cheyne. | Zn, 
A purgative medicine being received into the ſtomach by 


the mouth, its particles do there vellicate or ſtimulate the 


fibres of the ſtomach, and thereby increaſe the digeſtive 


faculty; i. e. they bring the muſcular fibres of the ſto- 
mach, and the muſcles of the abdomen and diaphragm, 


into more frequent contractions than ordinary, till the 
medicine is admitted into the inteſtines ; the fibres and 
glands whereof being more ſenſible than thoſe of the ſto. 
mach {whoſe parts, by the frequent rough contacts of 


one againſt another, and of the groſs bodies often thrown 


| theſe glands ate ſqueezed, and ſo admit a fluid matter, | 


into it, are, as it were, deadened) it cally moves, and 


brings them into frequent forcible contractions, whereby. 


- which lubricates the paſſages, and which, mixing with 
\ the feculent matter of the inteſtines (which is rendered 


fluid by the ſame active and ſtimulating quality of the 
purgative medicine) reuders it more fluid ; by which, and 


dy the uncommon contractions of the inteſtines, it paſſes 
more eaſily and plentifully into the inteſtinum rectum, 
and is thence ejected by tool. 


Tbus do gentle purges act, and only cleanſe the inteſtines, | 


| ſew of their particles entering in by the lacteal veins, fo 


as to affect the blood, But in violent pur gatives, the ſti- 


mulating particles are mixed with the blood, and produce 


there, many times, very great effects, by occafioning un- 


natural fermentations, by ſeparating the natural coheſions 
of the fluids of the body; and they do alſo, by vellicating 


che ſpiral fibres of the veins and arteries, briug thoſe into | 


more forcible contractions, and thereby accelerate the 


motion of the blood; all which may have ſometimes a 


good, but ſometimes a bad, effect. 


As to the effects of purgatives on animal bodies, Dr. 


uiney adds, that every irritation of the inteſtines either 
quickens the periſtaltic motion in its natural direction, or 


ines, | 


URGATION, in Tragedy, is a term which Ariſtotle uſes | 


; 


| 


| 


im the fame manner as the inteſtines t 


be carried off by one purge. | 8 
As to thoſe purgatives, diſtinguiſhed by the names of 


occaſions ſome little inverhons of it» Now, in both cafes, 


| tioned by phyſical writers: the firſt being the ſtomach 
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ner membranes, will be loofened and ſhaken off, and car- 

ried forward with the other contents; and «| 
more agitated, and thus rendered more ſt 

Hence it is manifeſt, how a purging medicine baftens and 


' increaſes the difcharges by ſtool; but the ſame manner 


of operation alſo carries its effects much farther, in pro- 
portion to the force of the ſtimulus : ſor, where it 1g 


_ great, all the appendices of the bowels, and even all the 


viſcera in the abdomen, will, by a conſent of parts, be 
pulled or twitched, fo as to affect yy reſpeCtive juices, 


0 8 emlelves do their 
contents. The conſequence of which muſt be, that a 


great deal will be drained back into the inteſtines, and 


made a part of what they diſcharge. And, when we con- 
ſider the vaſt number of glands in the inteſtines, with 


the outlets of thoſe viſcera W NN therèunto, and parti- 


cularly of the liver and pancreas, it will be no wonder 
that vaſt quantities, eſpecially in full conſtitutions, 


cholagogues, hydragogues, phlegmagogues, on a ſuppoſition 
of an ejeCtive quality therein, they may be accounted for 
upon more intelligible principles: for, when the diſ- 
charges by ſtool diſtober an over-proportion of any par- 
ticular humours, it is always to be ſuppoſed there was 


_ a redundance of ſuch a humour, whoſe diſcharge any ir- 
ritation would have occaſioned. Thus, in proportion 10 


the proximity of ſome humours in the inteſtinal tube, and 
the diſpoſition of the paſſages to convey them that way, 
do they require greater or leflec vibrations or ſhakes of 
the fibres to fetch them out. pin | 


For this reaſon, the briſker cathartics, which vellicate the 


membranes moſt of all, pump out, as it were, from all 
the meſenteric glands, and neighbouring parts, their con- 
tents, which, becauſe they abound ſo much with lym- 
phatics, and viſcid watery humours, make the diſcharges 


thin and watery. 


Thoſe which act in a ſomewhat lower degree, yet irritate 
enough to deterge and draw out a great deal of mucous 


and viſcid matter, which, ſometimes by lodgment, and 


want of due motion, changing into various colours, oc- 
caſions the different names ot phlegm or choler : as the 
former, thetefore, paſs for hydragogues, fo do the latter 


for purges of phlegm and choler. But there is another 
principle, beſides that of a ſtimulus, whereby a purging 


medicine is enabled to anſwer its intention; viz. by fuling 
the tumours, and rendering them more fluid than before, 
whereby they are better fitted to paſs off by their proper 


emunctories. Thoſe which conſiſt of very ſubtile and 


active parts are not ſo ſenſible in the larger paſſages, be- 
cauſe of the great quantities of matter, which lay too 
great a load upon them, and make them unheeded; but 


when they are got into the blood in any conſiderable nun- 


ber, they divide and fuſe thoſe coheſions, which obſtruct 


or move heavily along the capillaries, and ſcour the 


glands ; inſomuch that every pulſation throws ſomething 
through the inteſtinal glands, which goes away by ſtool, 


that the refluent blood has waſhed away, and brought 


back from all parts of the body. 


Of this kind are all thoſe cathartics, which are ſaid to 


purge the joints, and are preſcribed in rheumatiſms, and 
arthritic pains z as the radix turpethi, and all the aloetics. 


And this is the reaſon why purging medicines of this ſort 


are ſo eaſily changed into the molt eſſicacious alteratives ; 


for an alterative is a cathartic in a lower degree, oc of a 
more remiſs operation. Whatſoever brings ſuch particles 
to a lecretory orifice, which are fitted for its paſlage, of- 


tener either by accelerating the blood's motion, or break- 
ing it into more particles of that particular ſize and diſ- 
poſition, will increaſe the ſecretion. According, thete- 


. 1ore, to the difference of the parts where ſuch tecretions 
are enlarged, as the glands of the inteſtines, kidneys, or 


{kin, are the medicines, which are the inſtruments there- 
in, called either cathartics, diuretics, or diaphorctics. 

Quincy has made ſome improvements in the doctrine of 
purging medicines, their nature, manner of action, et- 
fects, and analogy with other medicines ; with the cir- 
cumſtances of rheir preparation, management, &c. in a 


diſcourſe inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions ; the 
ſubſtance of which we cannot do better than here ſub- | 


join. / | 
to order hereto, it is to be premiſed, 1. That all thoſe 
parts of an animal body, which are vaſcular, or through 


which any fluid paſſes from the inteſtines to the minuteſt 


fibre, are the ſeat of the operation of medicines. 
2. That this whole courſe of circulation, or animal mo- 


tiqn, is naturally diſtinguiſhed into three different ſtages, 
bp the different capacities of the veſſels, and motions of 


their contents, each having its proper outlet; and that 
theſe are the ſeat of the three concoftions ſo often: men- 


and 


peg wall alſo | 


may. 


"Ws 
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And. bowels, and having the anus for its emunctory: the 


of circulation. 


larger paſſages, rth tl 
they require to fit them farther than for diutetics; 
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ſecond, all that ſpace within the blood's motion, ſo far as 


it retains its red colour, having the kidneys; and the 
third, all beyond that circuit, having the ſkin for an ex- | 


cretory organ. 


3. That every medicine which cauſes evacuation, is, in 
ſome ſenſe, a purge. | g 


4. T hat every purge operates either as a diſſolvent, by 
- fuſing the juices, and increaſing the quantity fit for ex- 


pulſion; or, as a ſtimulus, by accelerating their motions, 
ſo as to bring the matter fit for expulſion oftener to the 
ſecretory ontlet, or both, 


Theſe poſtulata are only premiſed, in order to prove this 


. grand propoſition, that a change in the bulks, figures, 


and motions, of the component. particles of a purging 
medicine, will change the ſeat of its operation, and fit it 
for exertion in the larger or ſmaller veſſels, as thoſe me- 
chanical affections are intended or remitted. 

For illuſtcetion hereof, it may be convenient to attend to 
the common way of making a purge operate mote or leſs 
than it otherwiſe would do. ; | 
Subſtances, then, which are groſs: and heavy, as thoſe 
conſiting chielly of ſaline and earthy particles, ſuch as 
tartar, manna, and: the like, when reduced ſmaller by 
triture, or by repeated ſolutions, operate more gently ; 
but when actuated by acids, orfmny way made to expoſe 
their angles more plentifully to 
come rougher, and ſooner take effect. 


3 


Reſinous medicines, as ſcammony, gamboge, jalap, and | 


moſt vegetable produCtions, are more violent, and ope- 


rate ſooner, when they are more tenacious and adheſive, | 
as in their extracts; but are gentler, when divided by 


hard brittle ſubſtances, ſuch as ſalt of tartar, ſugar, &c. 


Medicines, which have in their compoſition ſulphur and 


falt, are more or leſs rough and ſpeedy in their operation, 
in proportion to their greater or leſs participation of the 


ſaline ingredient, and the aſperity of its angles. Of this 
kind are moſt minerals, and their preparations : it may | 


be ſuſficient to inſtance in the management of antimony 


and mercury; the firſt of theſe is, by chemical analyfis, | 
known to be a compoſition of a ſubtile ſulphur and ſalt; 
aud the more the ſaline part is ſet looſe by preparation, | 


and opening the ſulphur, as it is commonly termed, the 


ſpeedier, and witk the greater vehemence, will it ope- 
rate; whereas, in its more imperfect preparations, when | 


the ſalts are cloſely wrapped up in their native ſulphur, 
it will hardly work at all till 


Mercury per ſe is little uſed as a medicine; and its firſt 
preparation, which makes it into a ſublimate, ſo loads it 
with ſaline ſpicuiz, that it amounts even to a poiſon ; but 
the more thoſe ſpiculz are broken by triture, ſublimation, 


&c. the milder doth it operate; and, if to the commi- 


nution of its points be added a ſulphur ſubtile enough to 


join it, it may be reduced to ſo mild a medicine as not to 


be felt, but in the laſt ſtage of operation. ky 
This ſhort view may be ſufficient to ſhew, 1. That it is 
the too great aſperity aud motion in a medicine, that will 


not ſuffer it to paſs the ſtomach, withour irritating it into 
ſuch convulſions as will throw it up again by vomit. 


2. That a farther comminution, and ſmoothing its figure, 
will gain it admittance into the bowels, and cauſe it to 
operate, as a proper purgative, by ſtool. 


4. Thar a yet farther remiſſion of theſe properties will 
convey it into the blood, and allow it there to promote 


evacuation by urine, 


And, laſtly, that a ſtill farther comminution will paſs it 
into the minuteſt cavals, where, by the ſame properties, 


only in a lower degree, it will cauſe ſweat, or increaſe 

rſpication, _ 1 4, 
| eg it appears, that the more ſubtile medicines operate 
in the capillaries, and ſmalleſt fibres, by the ſame mecha- 
niſm that the more groſs ones do in the common ſtream 
of the blood, when they go of} by urine; or as the gtoſſeſt 
of ail do in the greater paſſages, when they promote eva- 
cuation by ſtool. 


Hlence it is evident, that. the (kill of preparing and admi- 


niſtering medicines conſiſts in proportioning their manifeſt 


and known properties to the capacity and circumſtances 


of the part they are to operate in; and to intend or re- 
mit their mechanical alfections, as they are ſooner or later 


ta take place in the greater or ſmaller veſſels. 
Ol the fieſt claſs, or gentle purging medicines, there are 


few that. can be reduced ſmall enough to go beyond the 
and none of them are worth the pains 


be- 


fides, their natural diſpoſition to attraCt and join with the 


J ſerovs part of the blood, whencver they get into that ſtage 
of motion, runs chem off by the kidneys, before they 


cau undergo comminution enough to get farther ; but if, 


by frequent repetitions of ſuch medicines, and an un- 


common laxity of the pailages, any parts are paſſed into 
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membranes, they be- 


it reaches the fartheſt ſtages a 


p R 


the habit, their groſſneſs fouls the delicate ſtrai ners, which 
are deſtined for their expulſion; and they lodge upon the 
glands and capillaries in ſuch a manner, as to induce in- 
termittents: which are obſervable, in many perſons, af- 
ter a long uſe of cream of tartar, the common cathartic 
ſalts, and the purging waters, eſpecially at the latter end 
of the ſummer, when the heat of the preceding ſeaſon 
has debilitated the ſolids, and left them under too great 
a relaxation. | "1x74 4 
Among the reſinous purges, there are many very power- 
ful ones; but where there operation is defired in the viſ- 
cera, blood, and remoter parts, they muſt be extremely 
divided; and this we find ſpirituous menſtruums will beſt 
do, by taking up the moſt ſubtile parts only, and carry- 
ing them into the very ſmall paſſages, where they operate 
chiefly by fuſion ; becauſe the ſoftneſs of ſuch ſubſtances 
cannot enable them, hardly in any degree, to act as ſti- 
muli, farther, at leaſt, than ordinary detergents. And 
thus we find, that aloes, the chief of this * oy goes far- 
theſt into the habit, and continues longeſt before it ope- 
rates, when managed with a ſpirituous menſtruum, as in 
the tinctura ſacra. The rad. turpethi, and colocynth 
likewiſe, with all of the vegetable kind, that will yield to 


_ a ſpirituous liquor, may, by that means, be carried into 


the fartheſt ſcenes of animal action, where they will 
prove efficacious medicines in caſes which, with other 
management, they would never be able to reach, and, on 
this account, it muſt undoubtedly have been, that we 
frequently meet, in praCtical writers, with many mate- 
rials of this ſort mentioned as alterants; the colocynth 


particularly by Helmont : for all medicines, which ope- 


rate in the fartheſt paſſages, they commonly include un- 


der that general appellation. 


But the moſt efficacious purges, and thoſe which require 
the moſt ſkill in the managing, are procured from the mi- 
neral kingdom: theſe abound in ſolidity beyond any other 
materials; and therefore, wherever they are brought into 
action, they neceſſarily excel in the quantity of impulſe; 
many of theſe, therefore, want not only the utmoſt com- 
minution to carry them into the farther ſcenes of opera- 
tion, but alſo ſome reſtraint of their aſperities and mo- 
tions, to fit them for many intentions. Thus, ſublimate 
is not only to be much ſweetened, that is, ſmoothed in 
its points, to make it a ſafe purge in the larger veſſels; 
but if it be intended to go farther than the blood, and 


thoſe glands, which, in that circuit, it is moſt apt to be 


lodged upon when it ſalivates, it muſt not only be ren- 
dered very fine, but alſo covered with ſuch ſubſtances as 
weaken its points, and make it paſs into the laſt ſubdivi- 
ſions of the conſtitution, To this purpoſe, the common 
practice-wiſely contrives in diſtempers, which, according 
to the courſe of circulation, lie moſt remote, to wrap u 

the baſis of this medicine in ſulphurs, and ſuch like ſub- 
ſtances, as follow it into its laſt diviſion, without giving 
it any aſperities to make it act as a ſtimulus. Thus, for 


all cutaneous foulneſſes, and habitual taints, the cinnabar, 


the zthiops, and all of that ſortment are in readineſs ; 
and that ordinary ſulphurs will cover and deaden the ef- 
ficacies of . mercurial preparatians, ſo that they ſhall not 
operate but in ſuch parts only, and in ſuch circumſtances, 
is demonſtrable in ordinary ſalivations, which are to be 
lowered by ſulphureous medicines. _ Ro 

Medicines from ſuch minerals, where a ſalt and ſulphuc 


are united by nature, as they are in ſome mercurials by 


art, as antimony, the native cinnabar, ſteel, &c. are ma- 


nageable only upon the ſame principles; and the more 
they are deligned to be carried into the habit, the more 


are they to be reſtrained by their natural or adventitious 


ſulphurs. Steel, when opened by, and joined with, the 


points of acid liquors, operates the ſooner, and will 


ſometimes prove even emetic z but when it is covered 
with an additional ſulphur, it will go farther, and anſwer 
intentions much more remote; as is manifeſt in the com- 
mon preparations of ſteel with tartar or vinegar, and with 
ſulphur. þ | 

This way of reaſoning, on theſe occaſions, ſeems the more 
juſt, from conlidering the texture of thoſe ſubſtances; 
which, by a natural preparation, are fitted for operation 
in the minuteſt part of an animal body; ſuch as thoſe of 
the aromatic kind, all which, more or leſs, according to 
their greater or leſs degree of ſubtilty and ſmoothneſs, 
promote a diaphoreſis; for theſe conſiſt of exquilitely 
fine ſalts, covered with a moſt ſubtile ſulphur, as is de- 
monſtrable by chemical analyſis ; and the common ſal vo- 
latile oleoſum is an admirable contrivance upon the ſame 
foundation, where a very volatile animal ſalt is covered 
with a moſt exalted vegetable oil, whereby it is fitted to 
paſs into the minuteſt fibres, and make, as it were, a 
part of the animal ſpirits themſelves, | 

And here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that all animal 
ſalts are very volatile, or eaſily rendered ſo ; but when 
bare and naked, juſt as the fire draws them out, with a 
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mixture alſo of its own particles in their compoßtion, 
they are tob pungent to be felt without painful ſenſations 3 
and, when ſoftened with a fine portion of ſomewhat of 
an oppoſite texture, which is ſmooth and yielding; they 
become molt efficacious and ſafe ſudorifics. | 
On thele conſiderations, it likewiſe ceifes to be a wonder, 
why the ſubtile ſalts of cantharides are more ſenũbly in- 
jurious to the bladder than to any other parts; atid why 
' camphor prevents thoſe injuries; for the exquiſite ſmall- 
rieſs of thoſe ſpiculæ makes them imperceptible, but in 
the moſt minute canals, into which the fibres, compoſing 
the membranes of the bladder are known to be divided; 


and camphor blunts their irritations, becauſe its extreme | 


ſubtilty enables it to follow them into thoſe meanders, and 
there to ſheath their aſpetities. | 
To this purpoſe is very remarkable what many now com- 
monly praCtife in guarding even mercurials againſt their 
ſtimulating properties, and ſending them into the fineſt 
paſſages to operate by fuſion, and'the bare force of im- 
pulſe : for not only calomel and the mercurius dulcts may 
be reſtrained from manifeſt operation in the wider paſ- 
ſages; and the glands about the mouth, but even the mi- 
neral turbith, which df itſelf, in a ſmall doſe, will ope- 
rate powerfully by vomit and ſtool, will not, when mixed 
with camphor, be ſo much felt in thoſe reſpects, but will 
go into the farther circuit of motion, and promote the 
cutaneous diſcharge in a more efficacious manner than 


any medicine of leſs ſpecific gravity. In this manage- | 
ment, the camphor is to be mixed but a very little white 


before taking, otherwiſe it has not the effect; which ap- 
pears to proceed from its great volatility, which makes it, 
in a great meaſure, exhale, while it ſtands mixed in the 
medicine. | 8 
As to the doſes of purgatives, Dr. Cockburn attempts to 
determine them on the following ſuppoſitions. 1. That 
no part of them operate, but in the blood. 2. That they 
operate there by changing the blood, and other circulat- 
ing fluids derived from it. . 
From which poſtulata, he concludes, that, in the ſame 
conſtitution of blood, the doſe required to produce the 


like effects, muſt be proportiogable to the blood's quan- 


tity; ſo that where a certain doſe is required to alter one 


pound of blood, for inſtance, to a certain degree, there | 
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will be required a double doſe to alter two pounds to the 
ſame degree, and a triple doſe to three pounds, &c. And 
univerſally if the quantity of blood & require the doſe d, 
the quantity m requires the dole md. For as &: d:: 
mb: md. N | | 
Wie have had attempts of adjuſting the doſes of purgative 
medicines ſcientifically. Dr. Cockburn endeavoured at 
the ſolution of this problem; but, it is ſaid, on wrong 
principles. Dr. Balguy has alfo given us an effay on this 
ſubject in the Med. Ef. Edin. vol. iv. art. 5. | 
He aſſumes, that part of the medicine is ſpent on the firſt 
paſſages, where it acts as a ſtimulus ; and that the other 
part is carried into the blood, and has its effect there by 
thinning and rarefying it. This being premiſed, iſt. If 


the medicine aCts only in the firſt paſſages, the doſe will | 
be as the ſize of the perſon into the conſtitution. 2d. If 
the whole medicine paſſes into the blood, the doſe will be | 


as the fize into the ſquare of the conſtitution ; and there- 
fore, 3d. You are to doſe ſo much of the medicine as is 


ſpent on the ſtomach and inteſtines directly, as the con- 
ſtitution; and ſo much as is carried into the blood, as the 
ſquare of the conſtitution, and the ſum into the perſon's | 


ſize, is the quantity required, 


The ſame rules hold in vomits. How far in either caſe | 


the practice of phyſic may be thereby improved, we leave 
to the judgment of the learned. The ſolution of the 


problem ſuppoſes a great poſtulatum, no leſs than the art 


of meaſuring a perſon's conſtitution. 


PURGA'FORY, purgatorium, in the Romiſh church, a 


place where the juſt are ſuppoſed to ſuffer the pains due | 
h they have not ſatisfied in this | 


to their fins, for whic 
world. | 


It is by the mercy of God, the indulgences of the church, 


and the prayers of the faithful, that people are ſuppoſed 
to be delivered out of purgatory. 1 
This doctrine of purgatory, which ſome derive from the 
Platonic fancies of Origen, the Montaniſm of Tertullian, 
pretended viſions, and pagan ſtories, rhetorical flouriſhes, 
and doubtful expreſſions of the later fathers, and in which 
we may diſcetn an obvious reſemblance to the famous 
pagan doCttine, concerning the purification of departed 
fouls by means of a cettain kind of fire, was partly in- 
troduced; at teaft in the ſpirit of it, towards the cloſe of 
the fifth century, and by Gregory the Great in the fixth 
century; but it was not, however, poſitively affirmed till 
about the year 1140, nor made an article of faith till the 
council of Trent. Seſſ. 25. Decret. de Purgat. See 
PorpERY. E 4 | 
In Ireland is a place called St. Patrick's purgatory, where, 


PURGING ale, Butler's. 


PUR 


as the legend has it; at the prayers of St. Patrick, biſho 
of the place, there was made a viſible repreſentation of 
the pains which the wicked undergo after death, in ord 
to deter ſinners, ke. * 
PURGE, in Medicine, a tetin frequently uſed for a doſe of 
ſome purgative medicine. 8 1 * 
See ALE, | 
PURGING grain, oily, in Botany. See SESAMUM. 
PURGING nut, in Botany. See CassaDa, and CRoToy 
PURGING thorn, See BUCK THORN. | : 
PURIFICATION, in Chemi/try, &c. the act of 
or refining natural bodies; or of ſeparating the 
impurities therefrom. 
For the methods of purifying metals, gold, ſilver, iron 
copper, tin, &c. ſee GOLD, SILVER, &c. and RE. 
FINING. 
For the purification of ſemi-metals, minerals, and other 
matters, as antimony, ſulpbur, camphor, ſalt-petre, &c, 
ſee ANTIMONY, SULPHUR, CAMPHOR, &c. | 
PURIFICATION, in Pharmacy, See TRYiNG, 
PURIFICATION, in Matters of Religion, denotes an offer- 
ing made the prieſt by women riſing out of child- bed, be- 
fore they are re-admitted into the church, _ 
By the Jaw of Moſes, a woman, after bringing forth a 
male child, was unclean forty days; after a female, eighty 
| days; during which time, ſhe was not to touch any thing 
holy, nor to go near the temple, but was to continue 
within doors, ſeparate from all company, and commerce 
of others. | 5 | 5 
This term expired, ſhe was to preſent herſelf at the tem- 
ple, and at the door of the tabernacle, to offer a lamb, 
as an holocauſt, and a pigeon or turtle; which the prieſt 
taking, offered to God, and prayed for her, that ſhe might 
| be purified. | | f . 
This ceremony, which conſiſted of two things, an holo- 
cauſt, and a ſactrifice of expiation, was called YN 
TIO, purificatio, purgatio. _ 
The boly Virgin, though, according to the fathers, ex- 
empt from the terms of the law, yet complied therewith, 
and, at the time preſcribed, went to the temple, and ac- 
compliſhed the law : in commemoration whereof, the 
church yearly ſolemnizes the feaſt of the Purification of 
the Virgin, on the ſecond of February; called allo the 


purifying 
tæces and 


PURIFICATION, the fea/? of the, ſeems to be very ancient. 
It is ordinarily ſaid to have been inſtituted in the time of 
Juſtinian, in the year 542, and this on occaſion of a mor- 
tality, which that year diſpeopled almoſt the whole city 
of Conſtantinople. Yet there are ſome, who imagine it 
to have been obſerved before, though in another manner, 
and on a different day from that fixed by Jultinian ; viz. 
between the Circumciſion and Epiphany. See CanDLE- 
MAS. wes, | 
The ſame day is the preſentation of our Saviour in the 
temple. Ti | | 
PURIM, a ſolemn feaſt held among the Jews on the four- 
teenth and fifteenth of March, in memory of their deli- 
verance from the conſpiracy of Haman by Eſther. See 
ESTHER, 2 . 
This feaſt, which derives its name from the Perſian word 
purim, q. d. lots, becauſe it was by the caiting of lots that 
Haman determined this time for the deſtruction of the 
Jews, is the Bacchanals of theſe people, which they ce- 
lebrate with all manner of rejoicing, mirth and jollity ; 
indulging themſelves with every kind of luxury, eſpecially 
in drinking wine even to drunkenneſs, which they conſi- 
der as part of the duty of the ſolemnity ; becauſe it was 
by means of the wine banquet (they ſay) that Eſther made 
the king's heart merry, and brought him into that good 
humour, which inclined him to grant the requeſt pre- 
ſented by her for their deliverance z and, therefore, they 
think they ought alſo to make their hearts merry, when 
they celebrate the commemoration of it. During this 
feſtival the book of Eſther is ſolemnly read in all their ſy- 
nagogues from the beginning to the end, at which they 
are all to be prefent, men, women, children, and fer- 
vants, becauſe all ſhared in the benefit of the deliverance 
which Eſther obtained for them. And as often as the 
name of Haman occurs in the reading of this book, the 
cuſtom is for all to clap with their hands, and ſtamp with 
their feet, and cry out, Let his memory periſh, Pri- 
deaux's Conn. vol. ii. p. 456 | 
PURITANS, in Ecclefraſtical Hiſtory. See CATHARI and 
NovaTians, | | 
PURITANS is alſo a term anciently uſed for the Calvinifts 
of Great Britain, from their profeſhng to follow the pure 
word of God, in oppoſition to all traditions, human con- 
ſtitutions, and other authorities, | 
be ſeparation, whence this diſtinguiſhing appellation 
took its riſe, commenced on the following occaſion. Upon 
the acceſhon of queen Mary, it is well known that po- 
pery revived in this kingdom; the ſtatutes of king Ed- 
| ward 
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ward were repealed, and the penal laws againſt heretics 
were put in execution againſt the reformers, Many ſuf- 
fered at home; and others eſcaped the fury of perſecu- 
tion by ſeeking refuge in foreign countries. Some 
went into France and Flanders; ſome to Geneva; and 
others into thoſe parts of Germany and Switzerland, 
where the reformation had taken place, and where the 
mayiſtrates received them with great humanity, and al- 
lowed them places for public worſhip. The exiles were 
moſt numerous at Frankfort; and there that conteſt and 
diviſon began, which gave riſe to the Puritans, and to 
that ſeparation from the church of England, which con- 
tinues to this day. In the year 1554, ſome of the Eng- 
liſh fugitives ſetcled in his city; and agreed to conduct 
their worſhip, without anſwering aloud after the miniſter, 
and without uſing the licurgy and ſurplice; to begin the 
public ſervice with a general confeſſion of fins, then to 
fing a pſalm, after which the miniſter prayed for the di- 
vine aſſiſtance, and next proceeded to the ſermon; after 
ſermon, a general prayer for all eſtates, and particularly 
for England, at the end of which was ſubjoined the 


Lord's prayer, and a rehearſal of the articles of belief; 


then the people were to ſing another pſalm, and the mi- 
niſter to diſmiſs them with a bleſſing. Such was the or- 
der which they had unanimoufly adopted; and having 
choſen a miniſter and deacons, they invited their diſ- 
perſed brethren to join with them. In the year 1556, 
Dr. Cox, afterwards biſhop of Ely, came to ſettle at 
Frankfort with ſeveral of his friends; who, interrupting 


the public ſervice by anſwering aloud after the miniſter, 


and reading the whole litany, in violation of the agree- 
ment upon which the congregaton was formed, over- 
powered the firſt ſettlers; and obtaining leave of the ma- 
giſtrates for the free uſe of king Edward's ſervice book, 
performed divine worſhip according to the rites that had 
been authoriſed by that prince ; while others, who pre- 


ferred the Gene van method of worſhip, as more pure and 
ſimple, left the city of Frankfort, and removed to Baſil | 
and Geneva, 


Thus commenced the diſtinction of Puri- 
tans and Conformiſts, by which the two parties were af- 
terwards known, The former were called Conformiſis, on 
account of their compliance with the eccleſiaſtical laws 
enacted by Edward VI. and the denomination of Non- 


conformiſts and Puritans were given to the latter, from | 
their inſiſting upon a form of worſhip, more exempt from | 


ſuperſtition, and of a purer kind than the liturgy of Ed- 
ward ſeemed to them to be. Upon the acceſſion of queen 


Elizabeth, the exiles returned to England, where each | 
party ſtrove to advance the reformation according to their | 


own ſtandard. The queen, with thoſe who had wea- 
thered the ſtorm at home, were only for reſtoring king 
Edward's liturgy ; but the majority of the exiles were for 
the worſhip and diſcipline of the foreign churches, and 
refuſed to comply with the old eſtabliſhment, declaiming 
loudly againſt the popiſh habits and ceremonies. How- 
ever, the queen's party prevailed ; and in 1559 a com- 
mittee of divines was appointed to review king Edward's 


paſſages againſt the pope, and to make people eaſy about 
the belief of the corporal preſence of Chriſt in the ſa- 
crament. But no alterations were made in favour of 


thoſe who now began to be called Puritans, from their at- 
tempting a purer form of worſhip and diſcipline than had | 


yet been eſtabliſhed ; and whoſe ſentiments in many 
points were agreeable to thoſe.maintained by John Wick- 

liffe, the firſt reformer. For they agreed with him in 
opinion, that in the ſacrament of orders there ought to 
be but two degrees, preſbyters or biſhops, and deacons 3 

that all human traditions are ſuperfluous and ſinful ; that 
we muſt practiſe and teach only the laws of Chriſt ; that 
myſtical and ſignificant ceremonies in religious worſhip 
are unlawful; and that to reſtrain men to a preſcribed 
form of prayer is contrary to the liberty granted them by 
God. The old feſtivals, with their eves and the popiſh 


habits, were continued as they were in the ſecond year of | 


king Edward VI. In 1558 the act of ſupremacy was 
paſſed, in which there is a remarkable clauſe, that gave 
riſe to the court of high commiſſion, which proved after- 
wards ſo oppreſſive ; and in 1559 was paſſed an act for 
the uniformity of common prayer, and ſervice in the 
church; and adminiſtration of the ſacraments. The Pu- 
ritans remonſtrated againſt theſe proceedings, and com- 
plained, that the groſs ſuperſtitions of popery, which 
they had looked upon as abrogated and aboliſhed, were 
now revived, and even impoſed by authority. Some re- 
quired nothing leſs than that the church of England 
ſhould be exactly modelled after that of Geneva; others 
only deſired liberty of conſcience, with the privilege of 
celebrating divine worſhip in their own way; but neither 
arty obtained the object of their wiſhes, The queen, 
intent upon the ſuppreſſion of this troubleſome ſect (as 
ſhe was uſed to call it), permitted its enemies to employ 


liturgy, who were inſtructed to ſtrike out all offenſive | 


— _ 


PUR 


for that purpoſe all the reſources of artifice, and all the 
ſeverity of the laws. The court reformers pleaded, that 
every prince had authority to correct all, abuſes of doc- 
trine and worſhip within his own territories ; the Puri- 
tans, on the other hand, whilſt they diſowned all foreign 


authority and juriſdiction over the church, could not ad- 


mit of that extenſive power which the crown claimed bx 
the ſupremacy ; apprehending it unreaſonable, that the 

religion of a whole nation ſnhould be at the diſpoſal. of a 
ſingle Jay perſon. However they took the oath, with the 
queen's explication in her injunctions, as reſtoring, her 
majeſty only to the ancient and natural rights of ſove- 
reign princes over their ſubjeas. ,,., . . . 
Farther, the court reformers allowed, that the church of 
Rome was a true church, though corrupt in ſome points 


of doctrine and government; that all her miniſtrations 


were valid, and that the pope was a true biſhop of Rome, 
though not of the univerſal church. But the Puritans af- 
firmed the pope to be antichriſt, the church of Rome to 
be no true church, and all her miniſtrations to be ſuper- 
ſtitious and idoJatrous ; they renounced her communion, 
and durſt not ſuſpend the validity of their ordinations 
upon an uninterrupted line of ſucceſſion from the apo- 
ſtles through her hands. Moreover, it was agreed by all, 
that the holy ſcriptures were a perfect rule of faith; but 
the biſhops and court reformers did not allow them to be 
the ſtandard of diſcipline or church government  afficm- 
ing that our Saviour and his apoſtles left it to the diſcre- 
tion of the civil magiſtrate, in thoſe places where Chriſti- 
anity ſhould obtain, to accommodate the government of 
the church to the policy of the ſtate. But the Puritans 


apprehended the holy ſcriptures to be a ſtandard of 


church diſcipline as well as of doctrine; at leaſt that no- 


thing ſhould be impoſed as neceſſary but what was ex- 


preſsly contained in, or derived from them by neceſſary | 
conſequence, and, beſides, they maintained that the diſ- 
cretionary power was not lodged with the civil magiſtrate, 
but with the ſpiritual officers of the church. Farther, 


the court reformers maintained, that the practice of the 


primitive church for the firſt four or five centuries was a 
e ſtandard of church government and diſcipline, and 
n ſome reſpects a better than that of the apoſtles, which 
(according to them) was only accommodated to the in- 


fant ſtate of the church while it was under perſecution, 


whereas theirs was ſuited to the grandeur of a national 


_ eſtabliſhment. Whereas the Puritans were for adhering 


to the Bible in the main principles of church govern- 
ment, and for admitting no church officers or ordinances, 
but ſuch as are herein mentioned: and they apprehend- 
ed, that the apoſtles, in eſtabliſhing the firſt Chriſtian 
church on the ariſtocratical plan then obſerved in the 
Jewiſh ſanhedrim, defigned it as an unchangeable model 
to be followed in all times and places. The court re- 
formers alſo maintained, that things indifferent in their 
own nature, which are neither forbidden nor commanded 
in the holy ſcriptures, ſuch as rights, ceremonies, habits, 
& c. might be ſettled, determined, and made neceſſary by 
the command of the civil magiſtrate, and that in tuch 
caſes it was the indiſpenſible duty of all ſubjects to ob- 
ſerve them. But the Puritans inſiſted, that thoſe things 
which Chriſt had left indifferent, ought not to be made 
neceſlary by any human laws, and that ſuch rites and ce- 
remonies as had been abuſed to idolatry, and had a ma- 
nifeſt tendency to lead men back to popery and ſuperſti- 
tion, were no longer indifferent, but to be rejected as un- 


lawful. Nevertheleſs, both parties agreed too well in aſ- 


ſerting the neceſſity of an uniformity of public worſhip, 
and of calling in the ſword of the magiſtrate for the ſup- 
port and defence of their ſeveral principles ; which they 


made an ill uſe of in their turns, as they could graſp the 


power into their hands. The ſtandard of uniformity, ac- 
cording to the biſhops, was the queen's ſupremacy, and 


the law of the land; according to the Puritans, the de- 


crees of provincial and national ſynods, allowed and en- 
forced by the civil magiſtrate ; but neither party was for 
admitting that liberty of conſcience; and freedom of pro- 
feſſion, which is every man's right, as far as is conſiſt - 
ent with the peace of the government under which he 
lives. 


In the year 1564, upon a report that the habits, enjoined 


on the clergy, were generally neglected; and alſo of in- 
attention to other impoſed forms, the queen directed the 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners to conſult ſome proper me- 
thods to reduce them to an exact uniformity ; upon which 
they agreed on certain adverti/ements (as they were called), 
partly for due order in preaching and adminiſtering the 
ſacraments, and partly for the apparel of eccleſiaſtical 
perſons. To theſe advertiſements certain proteſtations 
were annexed, to be made, promiſed, and ſubſcribed by 
ſuch as ſhould hereafter be admitted to any office or cure 
in the church. The queen, though ſhe would give no au- 
thority to the advertiſements, which had occaſioned much 


remon« 


remonſtrance and complaint, ifſued out a proclamation in 
1565, peremptorily requiring uniformity in the habits, 

upon pain of prohibition from preaching, and depriva- 
" tion. Parker, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, was violent 
and unrelenting and by various methods of ſeverity 


harraſſed, filenced, and deprived many of thoſe who ſcru- 
pled the uſe of the habits. The ſuſpended miniſters, 


nding that renewed applications to the queen and her | 


commiſſioners were ineffeCtual, publiſhed, in 1566, aſmall 
treatiſe in vindication of their conduct; in which they 
alledge, that neither the prophets of the Old Teſtament, 
nor the apoſtles of the New, were diſtinguiſhed by their 
garments z that a diſtinction of garments in the Chriſtian 


church did not generally obtain: till long after the riſing | 


of antichriſt; that the garments againſt which they ob- 
| pc, had been abuſed to idolatary, ſorcery, and all 
kinds of conjurations ; that they were an offence to weak 
_ Chriſtians, an encouragement to ignorant and obſtinate 
papiſts, and the uſe of them an affectation of returning 
to their communion ; that at beſt they were only human 
appointments, ſubject to the apoltle's reproof ; Col. ii. 
20—22. that allowing them to be indifferent (which they 
did not grant) yet they ought not to be impoſed, becauſe 
it was an infringement of the liberty with which Chriſt 
had made them free; and finally they urged the ſuffrage 
of ſoreign divines, who all condemned the habits, though 


they were not willing to hazard the reformation in its in- 


fancy, on account of them, | 
Ik, at this time, the habits and a few ceremonies had 
been left indifferent, both miniſters and people would 
have acquieſced; but it was the compelling of theſe 
things by law that made them ſeparate from theeſtabliſhed 
church. Accordingly, in 1566, they came to a reſolu- 
tion, alledging it to be their duty, in their preſent cir- 
cumſtances, to break off from the public churches, and 
to aſſemble, as they had opportunity, in private houſes, 
or elſewere, to worſhip God in a manner that might 
not offend againſt the light of their conſciences; and it 
was debated among them, whether they ſhould uſe as 
much of the common prayer and ſervice of the church as 
was not offenſive, or reſolve at once, ſince they were cut 
off from the church of England, to ſet up the pureſt and 
| beſt form of woſhip, moſt conſonant to the holy ſcrip- 
- tures, and to the practice of the foreign reformers. The 
latter of theſe meaſures was concluded upon; and ac- 
cordingly they laid aſide the Engliſh liturgy, aud made 
uſe of the Geneva ſervice-book. However, it is neceſ- 


fary to obſerve, that though all the Pur:tans of theſe | 


times would have remained in the church, if they might 
have been indulged in the habits and a few ceremonies, 
yet they were far from being ſatisfied with the hierarchy. 
They had other objections beſides thoſe for which they 
were deprived; of which we ſhall here ſubjoin a ſum- 
mary. They complained of the biſhops affecting to be 
thought a ſuperior order to preſbyters, and claiming the 
ſole right of ordination, and the uſe of the keys; and aſ- 
ſuming, in connection with their office, temporal digni- 
ties, titles, and employments. As long, however, as the 
Engliſh biſhops pretended to derive their dignity and àu- 
thority from no other iburce than the laws of their coun- 
try, and pleaded a tight, merely human, to the rank 
they held in the church and ſtate, the controverſy was 
carried on without exceſſive animoſity and zeal ; but the 
flame broke out with redoubled fury in the year 1588, 
when Bancroft, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ventured to aſſert that the order of biſhops was ſuperior 
to the body of preſbyters, not in conſequence of any hu- 


man inſtitution, but jure divine, or by the expreſs ap- 


pointment of God himſelf, Farther, the Puritans ex- 
cepted againſt the titles and offices of archdeacons, deans, 
chapters, and other officials, belonging to cathedrals, as 
having no foundation in Scripture, or primitive anti- 
quity, and intrenching upon the privileges of the preſby- 
ters in the ſeveral dioceſes. They complained of the ex- 
orbitant power and juriſdiction of the biſhops and their 
chancellors in their ſpiritual courts, as derived from the 
canon law of the pope, and not from the word of God, 
or the ſtatute law of the land. "They lamented the want 
of a godly diſci line, and were uneaſy at the promiſcu- 
.- ous and general acceſs of all perſons to the Lord's table. 
Though they did not diſpute the lawfulneſs of ſet forms 
of prayer, provided a due liberty was allowed for prayers 
of their own compoſure before and after ſermon, yet 
they diſliked the frequent repetition of the Lord's prayer 
in the liturgy, the interruption of the prayers by the fre- 
quent reſponſes of the people, ſome paſſages in the of- 
fice of marriage, as With my body I thee worſhip, and in 
that of burial, as In ſure and certain hope of the reſur- 
rection to eternal life, pronounced over the worſt of men, 
if not excommunicated, &c. They alſo objected againſt 
the reading of the apocryphal books in the church, while 
ſome parts of canonical Seripture were omitted; and 
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| though they did not diſlike the homilies, they 
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thoug 
that no man ſhould be ordained a miniſter in the þ 5 
3 


who was not capable of preaching and expoundin | 
holy ſcriptures. ve A eee of 2 of * 
church feſtivals or holidays, as having no foundation in 
Scripture, or primitive antiquity ; and they diſallowed 
of the cathedral mode of wolhip; nor did they approve 
of muſical inſtruments in the church ſervice. Finally 
they ſcrupled conformity to certain rites and ceremonies. 
which were enjoined by the rubric, or the qucen's Tay 
junctions; as the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, baptiſm 
by midwives, or other women, in caſes of ſickneſs, and 
the mode of churching women; the uſe of god-fathers 
and god-mothers, to the excluſion of parents irom bein 
ſureties for the education of their own children; the 
cuſtom of confirming children, as ſoon as they could re- 
peat the Lord's prayer and their catechiſm, by which 
they had a right to come to the ſacrament, without any 
other qualification, and the impoſition of hands, as a fign 
of the divine favour, which ſeemed to them to imply 
a ſacramental efficacy in this ceremony; kneeling at the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, whilſt they conſidered 
that Chriſt gave it to his diſciples rather in a poſture of 
feaſting than of adoration ; that it had no foundation in 
antiquity z that it had been groſly abuſed by the papiſts 
to idolatry in their adoration of the hoſt, and that, if 
the polture were indifferent, it ought not to be impoſed 
as a neceſſary term of communion ; nor did they approve 
of adminiſtering either of the lacraments in private, 
even in Caſes of danger; bowing at the name of Jeſus ; 
giving the ring in marriage, which they conſidered as de- 
rived frim the papiſts, who made marriage a ſacrament, 
and the ring a ſort of ſacred ſign or ſymbol ; the prohi- 
bition of marriage during certain times of the year, and 
the licenſing it tor money z and, laltly, the wearing of 
the ſurplice, and other veſtments to be uſed in divine 
ſervice. | | 

In points of doctine there was, at this time, no differ- 
ence between the Puritans and Conformiſis; and if we add 
one article more to the preceding, we ſhall have the prir- 


_ Cipal heads of controverſy between the church of Eng- 


land and the proteſtant diſſenters at this day; viz, tbe 
natural right which every man has to judge for himſelf, 


and make profeſſion of that religion he apprehends moſt 
_ agreeable to truth, as far as it does not affect the peace 


and ſaſety of the government under which he lives; 
without being determined by the prejudices of education, 


the laws of the civil magiſtrate, or the decrees of coun- 


cils, churches, or ſynods. | 

Towards the latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign, there 
aroſe a party, which were ficſt for ſoftening, and then fur 
overthrowing, the received opinions concerning predeſti- 
nation, perſeverance, free-will, effeCtual grace, and the 
extent of Chriſt's redemption. Thie clergy of the epil- 
copal church began to lean towards the notions concern. 
ing theſe intricate points, which Arminius propagated 
ſometime after this; while on the other hand. the Pu- 
ritans adhered rigorouſly to the ſyſtem of Calvin. Seve - 
ral epiſcopal docters remained attached to the ſame ſyſtem 
in the reign of James I, &c. and all theſe abettors of 


_ Calviniſm, whether epiſcopal or preſbyterian, were called 


doftrinal Puritans. At length, according to Mr. Fuller 


(Church Hiſt. book ix. p. 97. book x. p. 100.) the name 
was extended to ſtigmatize all thoſe who endeavoured in 


their devotions to accompany the miniſter with a pure 
heart, and who were remarkably holy in their converia- 
tion; ſo that a Puritan was a man of ſevere morals, a 


Calviniſt in doctrine, and a non-conformilt to the cere- 


monies and diſcipline of the church, though he did no: 
totally ſeparate from it. | 
Queen Elizabeth was violent in her oppoſition to the P- 


ritans through the whole courſe of her reign z aud beſides 


the ordinary courts of the biſhops, ſhe erected, as we 
have already obterved, a new tribunal, called the court 
of High- commiſſion, which ſuſpended and deprived men of 
their livings, not by the verdict of twelve men upon 
oath, but by the ſolema determination of three commil- 


ſioners of her own nomination, founded not upon the 


ſtatute law of the realm, but upon the canon law and 


inſtead of producing witneſſes in open court to prove the 


charge, they aſſumed a. power of adminiſtering an oath: 
ex #5 whereby the priſoner was obliged to anſwer all 
queſtions the court ſhould put to him, though never ſo 
prejudicial to his own defence. It he refuled to iar, 


he was impriſoned for contempt; and if he took the 


oath, he was convicted upon his own confeſſion. 

During the reign of James I. from whom the Puritans 
expected more indulgent treatment, they were treated 
with great ſeverity, and many of them obliged to lcavxe 


the kingdom, and retire tu Holland; and from thence 


conGderable numbers. migraicd to America, in the year 


1620, All were Paritans, in the eltimation of king James, 


wha 


Who adhered to the laws of the land in oppoſition to his 
arbitrary government, though otherwiſe ever ſo good 
churchmen. Theſe were called Puritans in the /tate ; 
and thoſe who ſcrupled the ceremonies, and adhered to 
the doCtrines of Calvin, were Church Puritans, who, 
though comparatively few, yet being joined by thoſe of 
the other claſs, became the majority of the nation. The 
ſucceſs that attended the firſt emigrators, who ſettled in 
that part of America afterwards called New Plymouth, 
engaged great numbers of Puritans, who groaned under 
the oppreſſion of the biſhops, and the ſeverity of a court, 
by which this oppreſſion was authoriſed, to follow the 
fortunes of theſe religious adventurers ; and this pro- 
duced a ſecond emigration in the year 1629, which gave 
birth to the ſecond grand colony, commonly known by 
the name of the Maſſachuſet's Bay. The colony of Con- 
necticut was formed by emigrants of the ſame claſs in 
1636, and that of New Haven in 1637, who fled from 
the perſecution of Laud, and the oppreſſions of the Star- 


chamber and High-commiſſion courts. Afterwards, when 
the Puritans were not allowed to tranſport themſelves to 


New England, many of them removed, with their fami- 
lies, into the Low Countries. | 
After the reſtoration of Charles II. in the year 1662, 
the name of Puritans, ſays biſhop Burnet, was changed 
into that of Proteſtant NON-CONFORMISTs, who were 


ſubdivided into PrEsBYTERIANS, INDEPENDENTS, 


ANABAPTISTS, and QUAKERS, At this time a public 
law, called the Act of Uniformity, was enacted, by which 


all who refuſed to obſerve the rites, and ſubſcribe the | 


doctrines of the church of England, were entirely ex- 
cluded from its communion. From this period until the 
reign of king William III. the Non-conformi/ts were in a 
precarious and changing ſituation, ſometimes involved 


in calamity and trouble, and at other times enjoying ſome 


intervals of tranquility and certain gleams of hope, ac- 


cording to the varying ſpirit of the court and miniſtry, | 


but never entirely free from perplexities and fears. But 
in the year 1689, their affairs took a favourable turn. 
when a bill for the toleration of all Proteſtant DIssEN “ 
ERS from the church of England, except the Socinians, 
paſſed in parliament, almoſt without oppoſition, and de- 
livered them from the penal laws to which they had been 
ſubjected by the act of uniformity, and other acts paſſed 
under the houſe of Stuart. For the preſent ſtate of the 
toleration, fee ToLERATION. See allo CoRPURAT1ON 
act and TEsT., Neal's Hiſt. of the Puritans, in 4 vols. 
 8vo. paſſim. 5 


PUOURIIT V, in Oratory, is one of the conſtituent parts of 


ELEGANCE, and denotes the choice of ſuch words and | 


phraſes as are ſuited and agreeable to the uſe of the lan- 
guape in which” we ſpeak. Grammarians reduce the 
faults which they oppoſe to it to two forts, which they 
call BARBARISM and SOLECISM ; the former of which 
reſpects fingle words, and is an offence againlt etymolo- 
gy; and the latter, their conſtruction, or is an offence 
againſt ſyntax : to which Dr. Campbell adds a third claſs 
of faults, under the denomination of impropriety, which 
is an offence againlt lexicography, the buſineſs of which 
is to aſſign to every word of the language the preciſe 
meaning or. meanings which uſe hath aſſigned to it. 
Dr. Ward recounts the principal things that vitiate the 
purity of language. It often happens, he ſays, that ſuch 
words and forms of ſpeaking, as were introduced by the 
learned, are afterwards dropped by them, as mean and 
fordid, from a ſeeming baſeneſs contracted. by vulgar 
uſe : and it is common to language, with all other hu- 
man productions, that it is in its own nature liable to a 
conſtant change. Hor. Art. Poet. v. 68. We muſt, 
therefore, no leſs abſtain from antiquated, or obſolete 


words and phraſes, than from ſordid ones. On the | 


other hand, we ſhould refrain from new ones, or ſuch, 
whoſe uſe has not been yet ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, at 
leaſt among thoſe of the beſt talte. Beſides, any miſtake 
in the ſenſe of words or their-conſtruCtion, is oppoſed to 
purity ; for to ſpeak purely is to ſpeak correctly. And 
farther, a diſtinction ought to be made between a poetic 
diction, and that of proſe writers: for poets in all lan- 
guages have a ſort of peculiar dialect, and take greater li- 
berties, not only in their figures, but alſo in their choice 
and diſpoſition of words; ſo that what is a beauty in 
them, would often appear unnatural and affected in proſe. 


Ward's Or. vol. i. p. 308, &c. Campbell's. Phil. of | 


Rhet. vol, i. p. 409, &c. 

PURLIEU. See PURLUE. 8 

PURLINS, in Building, thoſe pieces of timber that lie acroſs 
the rafters on the inſide, to keep them from ſinking in 
the middle of their length. 

PURLUE, PuRLI1Ev, or PouRALLEE, formed from the 
French pur, pure, and /ieu, plate, is all that ground 


near any foreſt, which, being added to the ancient foreſt 


by our kings, was, by perambulation, granted by ſome of 
Vol. III. Nè 290. 


FUR 


their ſucceſſors, ſevered again from the ſame, and made 


purlieu, i. e. pure and free from the laws and obediznce 
of the foreſt. | 

A purlieu, or pourallee, is defined a circuit of ground ad- 
joining to the foreſt, and circumlcribed with immove— 
able boundaries, known only by matter of record ; which 
compaſs of ground was once loreil, and afterwards was 
diſafforeſted by the perambulations made for ſevering the 
new forelt from the old. 

Purlieus, or pourallecs, commenced after the manner fol- 
lowing. King Henry I. at his acceſſion to the cr en in 
1154z took ſo much delight in the foreſts of this kingdom; 
that, not being contented with thole he tound here, 
though many and large, he began to enlarge divers of 
them, and to afforeſt the lands of his ſubjects near ad- 
joining to the fame. | 

His ſucceſſors, Henry II. and Richard I. far from re- 
trenching or reſtoring any thing. made Kill farther en- 
croachments : and thus did the lands continue till the 
17th year of king John; at which time, the grievance 
being grown notorious, and generally feit by ail degrees 
of people, divers noblemen and gentlemen beſoupht the 
king to grant, that they might have all thoſe new afty- 
reſtations made by his predeceſſors aforeſaid, and by 
himſelf, diſafforeſted again; and the king, after much 
ſolicitation, was at length prevailed on to ſubſcribe and 
ſeal ſuch articles concerning the liberties of the foreſt, as 


they then demanded; being, for the moſt part, fuch as 


are now contained in the charter of the foreſt 
Hereupon choice was made of divers n»blem=n, &c. to 
the number of twenty-five, who were {worn with 


others their aſſiſtante, to ſce che ſaid liberties to granted 


and confirmed by the king, to be in every poim ob— 
ſerved, ee | 
But, before any thing was done to the purpoſ-, king 
John died; and king Henry Ii furccreding, freth folt- 
Citations were made to him; who, tor;the better accom e 
pliſhing of the ſaid viſaſtoreſtition, ordered inguitittous 
to be taken, by ſubilantial juries, for ſeveriny ail the new 


foreſts from the old: upon which, two commiiſtioers 
were ſent to take thoſe inquiniio::s3 in virtue wher of, 


many great woods and lands were not only Jiſatforeit-d, 


but were improved to arable lands by the owners rhcrevf., . 


After his charter was mode and confirmed, {ume of thefe 
new afforeitations were perambulated, and proper in- 
quiſitions taken, and the certainty was dete: mined by 
matier of record, which were the old, and which the 
new: though it appears, that the greateſt part of the n-w 
afforeſtations were ſtill remaining during the life of king 
Henry III. [LD 

Under Edward I. freſh petitions and ſolicitations being 
ſet on foot, three bithops, three earls, and three barons, 


were at length appointed to ſee thoſe petambulations pers 


formed and continued; who cauſed them to be made ac- 


cordingly, and inquiſitions to be taken thereupon, and 
returned into the court of chancery ; and all thoſe that 


were ancient foreſt to be meered, and bounded with ir- 
removeable boundaries, to be known by matter of record 
for ever. | | | 

'Vhoſe woods and lands, that had been newly afforeſted, 
the king likewile cauſed to be ſepatated from the old, 
and to be returned into the chancery by marks, meres, 


and bounds, to be known in like manner by matter of . 


record for ever, | 


Thus it appears how the purlieus, or pourallees, had 
their firſt beginning; for all ſuch woods aud lands as 
were afforeſted by Henry II. Richard I. or king John, 
and, by perambuiations, ſevered from the ancient foreſts, 
were, and yet are, Called pourallees, q. d. woods and 
lands ſevered from the old foreſts, and diſafforeſted by 
perambulation ; pourallce being the ſame as perambulatio, 
in Latin. | | 

But, notwithſtanding ſuch new aſforeſtations were diſ- 
alforelted by perambulation, whereby the ſame became 
pourallee, or purlieu, yet they were not thereby ſo diſaf- 


| foreſted as to £very man, but that they do, in ſome 


ſenſe, continue foreſt ſtill as to others. For, by the 
words of c2arta de foreſla, it the king has afforeſted any 
woods or lands of his ſubjects, to the damage of the 
proprietors, they ſhould forthwith be diſafforeſted again; 
that is, only as to thoſe perſons, whoſe woods and lands 
they were: who, as the proper owners thereof, might 
fell and cut down their woods at their own pleaſure, 
without any licence from the king; as alſo convert their 
meadows and paſtures into tillage, or otherwife improve 
their ground to the beſt advantage. So alſo they might 
hunt, and chace the wild bealts of the foreſt towards the 
ſame, &c. But no other perſon ſhould claim ſuch bene-. 
fit of hunting in the pourallee, beſides the proper owner 
of the ſoil thereof, who is left at liberty to ſufler the 
pourallee to remain foreſt ſtill, as fome, in effect, have 
thought molt expedient, becauſe hereby entitled to the 
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chance ro wander out of the foreſt into the pourallee, the 
king hath a property in them ſtill, againſt every man, 
but the owner of the ground wherein they are, who hath 
a ſpecial property in them, ratzone /c/:; yet ſo as he may 
only take them by hunting, or chaſing with his grey- 
hounds or dogs, without any foreſtalling or foreſetting 
them in their courſe again towards the foreſt, 


Beſide what hitherto has been ſaid of the difference be- 


tween forelt and purlieu, or pourallee, there is this farther 
diverlity, that all the woods and lands within the regard 
of the foreſt are abſolutely within the bondage or charge 
of the foreſt, as well in reſpect to the owners thereof, as 
of any other perſon 3 for no one may cut down his own 
woods, or improve his own lands, within the regard of 
the foreſt, without licence from the king or his chief 
Juſtice in eyre of the foreſt. Neither ſhall any perſon 
hunt, chace, or moleſt the wild beaſts of the foreſt in his 
ground, within" the regard of the foreſt, without licence 
or warrant from the king, or his chief juſtice of the foreſt 
ſo to do. | | Oe 

But thoſe, whoſe grounds are within the pourallees, are 
not ſubject to theſe reſtrictions, Vet are not the woods 


and lands in the pourallecs abſolutely freed from the bon- | 


dage of the foreſt, in reſpect of the wild beaſts having 
their haunts therein, when they happen to {tray out of 
the foreſt ; but as they were once abſolutely foreſt, fo 
they are ſtill conditionally ſo. | 


PuURLUE-man, or PURLIEU-man, or POURALLEE=man, 


is one who has land within the pur/zue ; and is allowed or 
qualified to hunt or courſe within the fame, though un- 
det certain reſtrictions. 5 

By ſtat. 13. Rich. II. he who may lawfully hunt in any 
pourallee, ought to have woods or lands of freehold within 
the pourallee, to the yearly value of 40s. By ſtat. Jac. 1. 


of 10. or lands of freehold of the yearly value of 3o/. 
or have goods worth 2001. or be the ſon of a knight or 
baron, or perſon of a higher degree, or ſon and heir 


where, within England or Wales, unleſs he have a free 
warrant, or be lord of a manor, or ſuch a frecholder as 
is ſciſed, in his own right, or in right of his wife, of 


value of 401. over and above all charges and repriſes of 
ſuch eſtate of inheritance z or of lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, in his own right, or in right of his wife, 
for term of life or lives, of the yearly value of 80. over 
and above all charges and repriſes, or that is worth in 
goods or chattels 4001. 225 

be pourallee, or purlieu, then, is ſaid to be for him that 
is ſo qualified: others, not qualified, and therefore not 


purlicu- men, yet having land in the pourallee, may, if they 
find any wild beaſts of the foreſts in their own grounds 
within the pourallee, chaſe them thereout with little dogs; 
but not with grey-hounds, or other dogs. | 


Nor is the pur/ieu-man left at large to hunt at his own diſ- 
eretion: but he is tied down to ſeveral rules: as, 
1. That he always begins his chaſe in his own ground; 
and that, though he finds ſuch wild beaſts in his own 


por;rallee, and in reſpect thereof, bath a property in 


them, ratione ſoli, againſt all perſons, but the king; yet 
ſuch his property is only on this condition, that he can 
ſtay them with his dogs in chaſe, without foreſtalling 


them, before they can recover the foreit. If they be 
within the liſt of the foreſt, before the dogs faſten on 
them, they are the king's, or other owner of the foreſt. 


2. But if the pourallee-man firſt make his chaſe in his own 
ſreehold, he may purſue the ſame through every man's 
ground within the pourallee, and his dogs faſten on 


a wild beaſt, before he can get within the bounds of the 


foreſt, and the beaſt draw the dogs into the foreſt, and is 
there ſlain by them; here the pourallee-man {hall not en- 


ter into the foreſt, nor take the beaſt ſo killed, becauſe 


his courfe was irregular from the beginning, as he could 


claim no property in the beaſt, ratione ſoli. 


3. A pourallce-man may hunt in his own pourallee with 
no more company than his own ſervants ; neither may 
he appoint, licence, or warrant any other perſon, ex- 
cept his ſervants, to hunt by his commandment in his 
pourallee. a | 

4. Every pourallee-man is forbidden, by the laws of the 
foreſt, to hunt in his own grounds within the pourallee 
every day, or oftener than three days in any one week, 
Sunday excepted, | 

5. Nor is any man to diſturb, or make a courſe after any 
deer found in his pourallce, within forty days after the 
king hath made a general hunting in the foreſt adjoining 
thereunto; becauſe then the wild beaſts of the foreſt 
come not into the pourallces of their dn accord, but as 


benefit of the common within the foreſt, which other- | 
wife they were excluded from. Hence, if the beaſts | 


be ought to have lands of inheritance of the yearly value 


apparent of an eſquire. But, by a later act, Car. II. no 
man may keep greyhounds within the poxrallze, or elſe- 


lands, tenements, or hereditaments of the clear yearly | 


PUR 


they are forced into the ſame by the hunters, with clas 
mours, and blowing of horns, ſo that they fly thither fer 
refuge. 

6. No man ſhall hunt within ſeven miles of the borders 


of the foreſt, or in his own pourallee, within forty days 


next before the king hath ifſued out his proclamation 
declaring his royal will and pleaſure to make a general 
hunting in that foreſt, | 

Inalmuch as the ppꝰurallees were once, and in ſome ſenſe 
{till are foreſt, it was neceſſary to have officers to attend 
and take on them the charge of the preſervation of the 
game that may happen to wander out of the foreſt into 
the pourallees; ſince otherwiſe the laws of the poural'ces 
could not be executed, but the foreſt itielf would ſoon 
be deſtroyed by the pouralle-men. 

Fot this reaſon, rangers were firſt appointed, who, though 
not officers in the foreſt, yet appertain thereto ; for all 
officers in the foreſt have charge of the vert and veniſon 
of the foreſt ; but a ranger hath no charge of the vert, 
but only of veniſon coming out of the foreſt, into the 
'pourallees, his place of charge ; from whence his office is 
to conduct the ſame back again into the foreſt. | 
This officer is appointed by the king, or his chief juſtice 
in eyre, and is made by patent, with a fee commonly of 
twenty, thirty, or forty pounds, or more, by the year, 
payable out of the exchequer, as alſo certain fee-deer, 
both red and fallow, to be taken annually, at proper ſea- 
ſons, out of the foreſt. | 
The ſubſtance of his oath is, to rechaſe, and with his 


hounds drive back, the wild beaſts of the foreſt, as often 


as they range out of the ſame into his porrallee; to pre- 
vent all unlawful hunting and hunters of wild beafts of 
venery and chaſe, as well within the pourallees, as within 
the foreſt ; and to prefent thoſe and other offences, at 
the next court of attachments or ſwainmote, which fhall 


_ firſt happen | 


Rangers, it is to be obſerved, belong only to ſuch pou- 


rallees as were once the woods and lands of the ſubject, 


and were afterwards diſafforeſted again, and ſo become 
pourallees, Hence, as there are ſome foreſts in England, 
which never had any enlargement by new afforeltations, 
and therefore have no pourallees at this day, there can be 
no rangers belonging to them. | 


PURPARTY (Fr. pour part, i. e. pro parte) is that part 


or ſhare of an eſtate, fii{t held in common by parceners, 
which is by partition allotted to any of them. lo make 
pur party is to divide and ſever the lands that fall to par- 
ceners, which till partition they held jointly, and pro in- 
diviſo. Old Nat. Br. 11. | 


PURPLE, purpura, Toepuza, a red colour, bordering on 


violet; now dyed chiefly with cochineal. 

Purple was much eſteemed among the ancients; eſpe- 
cially the Tyrian purple, which underwent more dyes 
than the reſt, and which was almoſt peculiar to the em- 
perors and kings. Yet this purple did not exceed that 
now in uſe : the chief reaſons why the ancient purp/e dye 
has been diſuſed, are, that the latter is both cheaper and 


finer, 


The ancient purple was tinged or given with the blood or 


juice of a precious turbinated teſtaceous ſea- fiſh, called 


by the Gieeks @cgfPuga, and by the Latins purpuraz 


whereof we have deſciiptions in ſcveral authors, and 


ſhells in moſt of the cabinets of the curious. See PuR- 


eLefiſh 
The method of obtaining the colour, Mr. Cole (fce 


PuRPLE-fi/þ) deſcribes thus: | 

Ihe ſhell, which is very hard, being broken, (with the 
mouth of the fiſh downwards, ſo as not to cruth the bo- 
dy) and the broken pieces being picked off, there appears 
a white vein lying tranſverlly in a little furrow or clett 


next the head of the tiſh.. | | 
In this vein is the purple matter lodged ; ſome of which 


being laid on linen, appears at firit of a light green co- 
lour; and, if expoled to the ſun, ſoon changes into a 
deep green, and in a few minutes, into a lea-green, 
and, in a few more, into a blue; thence it ſoon becomes 


of a purpliſh red, and, in an hour more, of a deep purple 


red. | 


And here the ſun's action terminates z but by waſhing in 


ſcalding water and foap, and drying it, the colour ripens 
to a moſt bright and beautiful crimſon, which will bear 
waſhing admirably without the addition of any ſtyptic. 
While the cloth marked with this colour lies in the ſun, 
it will yield a very ſtrong and ſactid ſmell, as if garlic and 
alla ſcetida were mixed together. 

The juice which gives this beautiful purple colour is, 


ſays M. Du Hamel, while it remains in the body of the 


animal, and while that is in health, wholly white ; but 
no ſooner is it expoſed to the ſun, than it begins to 
change colour, and in leſs than five minutes goes through 
the ſeveral changes of pale green, yellowiſh, and a beau- 


tiful emerald green; after this it becomes of a 1 
% Alle 


and duſkier green, then bluiſh, reddiſh, and finally a 
deep and very beatiful purple. Sometimes the juice is 


found naturally green in the animal ; this is probably 
from the creature's being in a diſeaſed ſtate ; but when it 
is naturally thus, it immediately becomes red, and after- 
wards purple, on being expoſed to the ſun, its ſeveral 
preceding changes ſeeming to have been made already in 
the body of the animal. 

If a piece of linen be rubbed over with this juice, and 
part of it expoſed to the ſun, part not, that only will 
turn red which is ſo expoſed, the other remaining green 
without any alteration; and it is, obſerved, that the 
ſtronger the ſun ſhines, the quicker the change appears, 
and probably the colour is in proportion alſo the more 
beautiful and lively. And it 1s very remarkable, that if 
a needle, or any other opaque body, be laid upon the 
linen which is yet green, and is to become red on being 
expoſed to the ſun; aſter ſuch an expoſure the whole 


mall be changed red or purple, excepting only that ſmall | 


ſpot which is covered by the needle, which will {till re- 
main green, | 
A plate of glafs, though it be three inches thick, will 


not prevent the colour from changing purple by being | 


laid over it; but the thinnelt piece of metal will keep it 
wholly green. The one being opake, and the other pel- 
| Incid, are evidently the only reaſons for this difference. 

If the coloured linen be ſucceſſively covered by three 


pieces of paper, the one blacked with ink, the other in | 


its natural ſtate, and the third rubbed over with oil, it 
will change colour on being expoſed to the ſun in differ- 
ent degrees; and that exactly in proportion to the de- 
gree of tranſparence in each of the papers: molt of all 
in that which was covered with the oiled paper; ſome- 
thing leſs in that covered by the paper in its natural 
ſtate; and leaſt of all in that which was covered with the 
blacked paper, as that is leaſt tranſparent. 


The common heat of a fire, or that of a red hot iron, 


produces no change at all in the colour when green, The 
vapour of burning ſulphur produces a little; but the 


green which had not changed to purple by theſe experi- 


ments, immediately changed 
the rays of the ſun. 


to it on being expoled to 


"Theſe exyeriments were all made in the months of Janu- 


ary and February, by M. du Hamel, in Provence; and 
the ſun having power to change the colour ſo ſpeedily 
there in theſe cold months, probably in a warmer cli- 
mate or ſeaſon the air would have been ſufficient for the 
purpoſe, without the open ſun ; fince it ſeems, from 
experiment, that both the ſolar rays, and the light alone 
in a cloudy day, can act upon this colour. The light and 
heat of the ſun both act on this colour; light is always 
ſuſficient to produce the effect: but the beat may eaſily 
be too great, or too little, and to do the whole in per- 
fection it mult be at a certain middle degree. 

This beautiful purple, if it can ever be brought into ule 
in dying, will have one very great advantage from its 


viſcolity. The pieces of cloth that had been ſtained by it 


retained their colour, in ſpite of ſeveral boilings in differ- 
ent liquors, which M. Du Hamel made them pals 
through; and the colour, on examination, was found 
not to be ſuperficial, but penetrated the whole body of 


the ſtuff, which was tinged by it. There are many incon- 


veniencies which muſt naturally attend the uſe of this 
ſubltance as a dye, but they may, perhaps, all be got 
cover by care and application. It is very certain, that it 
is of too viſcid a nature eaſily to penetrate many ſub- 
ſtances; but it is alſo certain, that this might be obvi- 
ared by diſſolving it in ſome proper liquor. It appears 
very plainly, that the ancients had a method of thus diſ- 
ſoiving their purple; but we neither know what was their 
purple, nor what was its diſſolvent; nor, which would 
be of much more conſequence to us at preſent, what is 
the proper diſſolvent for our own. Mem, Acad. Scien. 
Par. 1736. | | — 5 
Mr. Reaumur has alſo diſcovered another very different 
kind of purple, This is produced in oval grains about a 
quarter of an inch long, full of white liquor bordering 
on yellow which cover certain ſtones or ſands, about 
which the buccina of Poictou uſually aſſemble, 

By the experiments M. Reaumur has made, it appears 
that theſe grains are neither the eggs of the buccinum, 
nor the ſeads of any ſea-plants, nor any riſing plants, 
but the eggs of ſome other unknown fiſh. | 
Theſe grains, being bruiſed on a white linen, at firſt 
only tinge it yellow, and that inſenſibly; but in three 
or four minutes they give it a very beautiful purple red, 
provided the linen be expoſed to the open air; for the air 
of a room, even though the windows be open, will not 
do. This colour fades, however, a little by repeated 
waſhings. 


M. Reaumur concludes, from ſome experiments he made, 


that the effect of the air on the liquor does not conliſt in 


- 
. 
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its taking away any particles thereof, nor in giving it any 
new ones, but only in its agitating it, and changing the 
arrangement of the parts that compoſe it. He adds, that 


the liquor of the buccinum, and that of the grains, ſeem 


P 


to be nearly of the fame nature; except that the latter is 
more watery, and only faline ; whereas the other is hot, 
and pungent. | | N 22 | 

P. Labat gives us the deſcription of another purple dye, 
produced by a tree growing in the Antilles. The juice 
of this tree, when cut ſtanding, is of a blood-red, and 
communicates the ſame colour to cloths; though, like 


the former, it loſes much in often waſhing, 
URPLE, Dying. See DYING. 


PURPLE Gold. See GorD Precipitate, EE 
PURPLE, in Medicine. The purple fever, febris purpurea, 


P 


is a kind of plague, or a malignant fever diſcovering it- 
ſelf in eruptions on the ſkin like the bites of bugs or fleas, 
or like grains of millet, or the ſmall - pox; whence it is 
ſometimes alſo called the ſpotted, and miliary FEVERR. 
'The eruptions are red, orange, violet, azure, livid, or 
black ; and when they riſe in great quantity, it is eſteem- 
ed a good ſign. Sometimes they ſpread to a great ex- 
tent, like eryſipelaſes, according to the quality of the 
poiſon... :-.. .. - | 


PURPLE apple, in Botany. See Cuſtard APPLE: 
URPLE-fi/Þ, purpura, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 


genus of ſhell-fiſh, the characters of which are theſe: it 
is an univalve ſhell, jagged and beſet from head to tail 
with ſpines, tubercles, umbos, or ſtriæ. The mouth is 
ſmall and roundith ; the tail is ſhort, and uſually the 
baſe runs out into a long beak. | 

It has been uſual with moſt authors to confound together 
the genera of the murex and purpura, and to uſe the 
words as ſynonymous : but though there is ſome external 
reſemblance between many of the ſhells of the two ge- 
nera, yet they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by this, that the 
mouth of the purpura is leſs long, and is leſs gentated 
and alated than that of the murex. The boy and the 
head of the ſhells of this genus are not to clevated as 
thoſe of the murex kind, and are not covered with points 
or buttons at the mouth. If a ſhell is therefore found to 


| have a ſmall, ſmooth, and round mouth, and a body co— 


vered with undulated leaves, as it were, like thoſe of 
ſavory or endive, and ſometimes with long points, and 
its tail, whether long or ſhort, be hollowed and fome- 
what bent, this may be called a purpura, and not a 


murex. Linnzus makes the purpura a ſpecies of the 


MUREX, | 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed three kinds of purpura; one 


Which had a long and crooked tail, made hollow like a 


tube or pipe; a ſecond which had either no tail at all, or 
at the molt a very ſhort one; and a third which nad no 
ſpiral head, or, as we ſhould expreſs it. no clavicle. 

On examining the whole family of the purpure, we may 


_ diſtinguiſh four remarkable ſpecific aifterences among 


them. The firſt of theſe comprehends thoſe purpur æ- 
which have the body of the ſhell garniſhed with a fort of 
undulated foliage in clouded ridges, and have a ſhort and 
crooked tail. The ſecond comprehends thofe which have 
the body of the ſhell covered with acute points, and have 
a long tail, The third comprehends thoſe which have 
as long a tail as the former, but have a ſmooth body, or 
at the utmoſt have only a few flight protuberances and 
wrinkles on it. And the fourth takes in thoſe which are 
imall, and have an elevated clavicle, a ſhort crooked tail, 
and the body of which is covered either with ſlender 
ſpines or hairs. See Tab. of Shells, No 14. 5 

This ſpecies of fiſh, as well as the murex, ſerved among 
the ancients to dye the fine purple colour they were ſo 
fond of, and ſome of the buccina (e. g. the /api/lus of 
Linnzus) have been of late found to have the ſame juice. 
The purpura and murex are both fiſhed up in great plenty 
in the gulph of Tarentum ; but the ſmall quantity of the 
coloured juice which each fiſh contains, and the neceſſity 
of uſing it before the animal dies, makes it impoſlible to 
bring it to any regular article of traffick. The ancients 
uſed this colour only on cotton and woollen ſtuſis; 


whereas our cochineal, which was unknown to the an- 


cients, ſtrikes equally well on filks and ſtuffs. Theſe 
ſhells are alſo found in various parts of the Mediter- 
ranean. | 


In the ſeas of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies about Nicoya, is 


found a ſhell-fiſh, which perfectly reſembles the ancient 


purpura, and, in all probability, is the very ſame. This 
filh, Gage tells us, utually lives ſeven years; it hides it- 
ſelf a little before the dog-days, and continues to diſap- 
pear for three hundred days running. 

They are gathered plentifully in the ſpring, and, by rub- 
bing one againſt another, they yield a kind of ſaliva or 
thick glair, reſembling foft wax : but the purple dye is 
in the thcoat of the fiſh, and the fineſt part ig lodged. in 
a little white vein; the reſt of the body is of no ul. 
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He adds, that the chief riches of Nicoya conſiſt in this 


- fiſhy Cloth of Segovia, dyed with it, is fold for twenty 


* 


crowns the ell; and none but the greateſt Spaniſh lords 
uſe it. | 

There are alſo found upon the coaſts of the South Sea 
near the equator, in the neighhourhood of point St. He- 
lena, in the provinte of Guayaquil, certain ſea-ſnails, 
as Don Antonia de Uiloa calls them, ſticking to the 
ſtones, and covered by the ſea at high water, about the 
ſize of ſmail nuts, which contain a liquor or juice that 
has the true colour of purple. Phe colour is very bright, 
and ſo durable, that waſhing rather increaſes than dimi— 
niſhes its luſtre, nor does it fade or decay by uſe and 
wearing. Woven ſtuffs are not dyed with it, but only 


cotton threads. As foon as a ſufficient quantity of the 


liquor is ſqueezed from the fiſh, the cotton thread is 
drawn through it, and it takes and retains the tincture 
without any farther trouble; but the purple colour is not 
diſcovered till the thread is dry, the juice being of a milky 
colour at firſt, but it ſoon changes into green, and at laſt 


ſcttles in a purple. 


Beſides the Indian purple fiſhes, we have others much 
nearer home. In the Philoſoph. Tranſat. abr. vol. ii. 


p. 823, we have an account of purple fiſh diſcovered in 


1684, by Mr. W. Cole, on the coaſts of Somerſetſhire, 


South Wales, &c. where it is found in great abundance. | 


The modern purple fiſh, M. Reaumur obſerves, is a kind 
of buccinum, a name given by the ancients to all fiſhes 
whoſe (hell bears any reſemblance to a hunting-horn ; 


and it appears from Pliny, that part of the ancient pur- | 


ple was taken from this kind of ſhell-fiſh : ſo that this 
may be eſteemed a recovery of what had been ſuppoſed 


entirely loſt. 


The fſiſh, he obſerves, is good; and adds, that there are 


ſeveral kinds of it differing in ſize and ſhell, and alſo in 
the colour of the tinging liquor. There are ſome found 
on the roaſts of Poictou. 


The Caribbee iflands have likewiſe their purple fſh. This 


is called burgan, being of the ſize of the end of the fin- 
ger, and reſembling our periwinkles; its ſhell is of a 


browniſh azure, its fleſh white, its inteſtines of a very 


bright red, the colour whereof appears through the body ; | 


and it is this that dies the froth, which it caſts forth 


when taken, and which is at firſt of a violet hue, bor- 


dering on blue. | 


PURPURA, Per/ian, the ſame with the Perſian ſhe 


To oblige them to yield the greater quantity of froth, 
they lay them on a plate, and ſhake and beat them againſt 
one another; upon which the plate is immediately co- 


vered with the froth, which is received on a linen cloth, | 


and becomes purple in proportion as 1t dries. 
P. Labat obſerves, that if this be the real T'yrian purple, 


the ſecret of preparing and fixing it is loſt; this colour 


being found to dwindle and diſſipate, in proportion as 
the linen dyed with it is waſhed. 


The purpura lives on other fiſh. It uſually hides itſelf 


at a {mall depth in the ſand, ſometimes even in freſh- 
water rivers, and as it lies hid, it thruſts up a pointed 
tongue, which wounds and kills any thing that comes 
over it, We frequently find fea-ſhells with round holes 
bored through them, as regularly as if made with a 
boring inſtrument: theſe are generally allowed to be 
made by the tongue of the purpura, in order to its feed- 
ing on the fiſh within, : ; es: 

The purpura has two horns like that of a ſnail; and 


Fabius Columna ſays, that they have eyes in theſe, not 


placed at the ends, as in the ſnail, but in the middle of 
each horn. f | | 

The purpura is a ſhell-fiſh very well known, and has been 
known alſo in almolt all times to afford a purple liquor; 
but as there has been no method diſcovered of bringing 
this liquor into uſe in dying, the fiſh has been neglected, 
and its juice never attempted to be brought into uſe, 


 PURPLE-wort, in Botany, a name given to ſcveral ſpecies 


of TREFOIIL. 


POURPRESTURE. 


PURPRISUM, of the French pourpris, denotes a cloſe, 


or incloſure : alſo the whole compals or extent of a ma- 
nor or place. | 2 — ————_s 


Donavi eis meum purpriſum de Kirkeham, & domos meas, | 


& molendinum, & prata, c. Charta Walteri Eſpec. 
Priorat de Kirkeham. 


ſpecies of DOLIUM. | 


PURPURE, PouRPRE, or PURPLE, in Heraldry, ac- 


cording to ſome, 18 one of the five colours of armories, - 


mixed or compounded of gules and azure, bordering on 
violet; and, according to others, of a little black and 
much red colour. It is, by the heralds, ſuppoſed a 
ſymbol of temperance, liberality, dignity, authority, 


faith, and piety. Moſt authors in heraldry, as Favyn, 
| 


2 
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PURPRESTURE, in our Ancient Law Books, See | 


| 
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Geliot, Monet, and Meneſtrier, do not allow purple fot 


a colour, in regard it is not ſimple, but compoled of a 


mixture of other colours. They rather eſteem it a kind 
of intermediate tincture, ſometimes metal, and ſomes 
times colour: hence the Spaniards call it ung miſtion: 
ſo that one cannot lay it on metal and colour without 
falſifying the arms. | 
Add, that many take the purple, as it is accounted, on 
many ancient bearings, by which ſome of the moderng 
would evince the regularity and legitimacy of this colour 
in armory, to be no other than ſilver tarniſhed. 


_ Spelman, however, in his Aſpilogia, allows purple the 


preference before all other colours, as having been an 
enſign of royalty for many ages; yet even he allows it 
to have been excluded, by the ancient heralds, as only 
an imperfect colour. ; 

It is repreſented in engraving, by diagonal lines drawn 
from the ſiniſter chief to the dexter baſe point. Vide 
Tab. II. Herald. fig. 8 1. In the coats of noblemen it is 
called amethyſt; and in thoſe of princes, Mercury. 


PURPURATI, in our Ancient Hiſtirians, denotes the 


ſons of emperors and kings. 


PURPURINA, a name uſed by Caneparius, and ſome 


other authors, for the AURUM maſaicum, or aurum mu- 
frvum of the ſhops, the preſent preparation of which dif. 
fers from that of that author only in the proportions of 
the ingredients. | 


PURPURISSUS, in the Ancient Myiters, both Greek and 


Roman, the name of a compound colour or ſucug of a 
fine purpliſh red, uſed to paint women's cheeks, 


It ſeems by the compoſition to have been ſomewhat like 


our roſe pink, as it is called by the colourmen. . It was 
made of the crecta argentaria, or fine white kind of chalk, 
diſſolved in a ſtrong purple tincture of ſome ol the roots 
of wood which dyed red; and when the coarſer part 
was ſubſided to the bottom of the veſlel, the liquor, 


While yet thick, was poured off into another veſſel ; and 


what ſubſided from this, which was as tine as flour, was 
of a beautiful pale purple, and was the purpuriſſus ſaved 
for ule, ID | | 


PURREL, anno 35 Eliz. cap. 10. a liſt ordained to be 


made at the ends of kerſeys, to prevent deceit in dimi- 


niſhing their length. „„ Y 
PURSE, a manner of accounting; or, as ſome call it, a 
ſpecies of money of account, much uſed in the Levant, 
particularly at Conſtantinople, | 
The purſe conſiſts of about five hundred dollars, or one 
hundred and twenty pounds ſterling. It is ſo called, 


becauſe all the grand fignor's treaſure in the ſeraglio is 
kept in leather bags of this value. Here | 
In this, however, there is ſome difference; for the purſe 
in Egypt is twenty-five thouſand n.edines, and in other 
parts of Tuiky it is only twenty thouland. = 
This method of accounting the | uiks derive from the 
Greeks, and they from the Romans; the emperors 
whereof brought it to Conſtantinople, as appears trom a 


letter of Conſtantine to Cecilian, bithop of Carthage, 
quoted by Euſebius and Nicephorus. Sce FoLLis, 

PURSER, an officer aboard a man of war, appointed by 
the lords of the admiraliy, who receives her victuals from 


the victualler ;z and is to take care, that it be in good con- 


dition, and well laid up, and ſtowed, He is alſo to 


ſee that they are carefully diſtributed to the othcers and 
crew, according to the inſtructions which he has re- 
ceived from the commiſſioners of the navy for that pur- 
poſe. To him alſo belongs the diltribution of the 
ops, &c. 

He is alſo to keep a liſt of the men and boys belonging 
to the ſhip, and to fer down, exactly, the day of each 


man's admittance into pay; that the paymaſter or tica- 


ſurer of the navy may iſſue out his diſburſements, and 
pay off the men according to the muſter-book. 


PURSIVENESS, or Pursinzss, among Farriers, thick= 


neſs of wind, a name common to all thoſe diſeaſes in 
horſes, which ariſe from obſtructions in the patlages of 
the lungs. T EA. | 

Purſrveneſs, ſometimes alſo called broken wind, may pro- 
ceed from an ulcer, or ſome inward walting of the lungs, 
wherein the ſmall veſſels are worn or abraded by the 


| ſharpneſs or acrimony of the common diſcharges, | 
| The like diſorder may allo ariſe ſrom a ſtagnation, hin- 


dering the air from penetrating ſo as to lift up the lungs 
in the act of reſpiration; or from ſome tough and mu- 
cilaginous matter ſeparated in the branches of the wind- 
pipe. 
'The uſual occaſions are cold, ſurſeits, and other diſeaſes 
not thoroughly carried off. Purſive diſorders may alto 
riſe from unwholeſome food, bad air, and hard riding 
when a horſe is full, The ſigns are commonly a heaving 
and beating of the flanks; a wheezing and rattling. 
Sometimes the kernels about the throat will ſwell, . 
| there 


there will be a glandulous running at the noſe, which 
is the utmoſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, and uſually reputed 
deſperate. 

PURSLANE, portulaca, in Botany, à genus of the dode- 
candria monogynia claſs. Its ret | pt theſe: the 
empalement of the flower is ſmall, bifid, and perma- 
nent, ſitting upon the germen; the flower has five 
plain, erect, obtuſe petals, and many hair-like ſtamina, 
about half the length of the petals, terminated by fingle 
ſummits; and a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſhort 
ſtyle, crowned by five oblong ſtigmas; the germen 
aſterwards becomes an oval capſule with one cell, con- 
taining many ſmall ſeeds. Miller enumerates four, and 
Linnzus ſeven ſpecies. | 
Pur ſlane is propagated from ſeeds, which may be ſown 
upon beds of light rich earth, during any of the ſummer 
months. This ſeed is very ſmall, fo that a little of it 
will be ſufficient to ſupply a family. There is no other | 
culture which this plant requires, but to keep. it clear | 
from weeds, and in dry weather to water it two or three 
times a week. In warm weather, this plant will be fit 
for uſe in ſix weeks after ſowing ; ſo that in order to 
continue a ſucceſſion of it, you ſhould ſow it at three or 
four different ſeaſons, allowing a fortnight or three weeks 
between each ſowing, This will be ſufficient to laſt the 
whole ſummer, while it is proper to be eaten, for being 

of a very cold nature, it is unſafe to be eaten, except in 
the heat of ſummer in England; for which reaſon it is 


not to any purpoſe to ſow it upon a hot bed, ſince it will 
come early enough for uſe in the open air. Miller. 
The leaves are much uſed as a ſallad, being cooling, and 


good for the ſcurvy, attempering the heat of the bile, | 


and relieving the ſtrangury, heat of urine, and gonor- 
rhaea. The feed is cooling and reſtringent, and good to 
kill worms. 

| PuRSLANE, Horſe, See TRIANTHEMA. 

PURSLANE, Sea. See ORacn. 


PuRSLANE, Mater, peplis, in Botany, a genus of the hex- 


andria monogynia claſs. Its characters are, that it has a 
bell-ſhaped perianthium, divided into twelve ſegments, 
and ſix petals inſerted in the impalement ; the fruit is a 


double-celled capſule. There are two ſpecies, 
PURSUIVANT. See Poursvivanrt. 


PURVEYANCE. See Poukvey ANCE, 
PURVEYOR. See Pourveryor. 
 PURVIEW, from the French pourveu, a gift, grant, pro- 
viſion, & c. a term frequently uſed, by fir Edward 
Coke, for the body of an act of parliament, or that 
part which begins with Be it enacted, &c. as contradil- 
tinguiſhed from the preamble. : 
The ſtatute of 3 Hen, VII. ſtands upon a preamble and a 
purview. 12. Rep. 
PURULENT, purulentus, in Medicine, ſomething 


mixed 
with, or partaking of, pus or matter. 


Phthifical people frequently ſpit a purulent matter. In a 


dyſentery, the ſtools are purulent: when there is an ulcer 
in the reins or bladder, the urine is purulcnt. 

'The purulent eye is a diſorder to which new-born chil- 
dren are ſubject; for the cure of which Mr, Ware re- 


commends the application of aſtringents, on a conviction 


that the diſcharge 1s not real pus, but merely mucus, 
| Increaſed in quantity, and altered in colour, by ſome ir- 
ritating cauſe. The remedy which he has found to be 
highly uſeful in this diſorder, is the aqua camphorata 
of Bate's Diſpenſatory, much diluted with water, and 
injected with a ſyringe. Ware's Remarks on the Oph- 


thalmy, &c. 8vo, 1780. | 

PIUS, formed of the Greek wvog, in Medicine, a putrid 
matter, white and thick, formed of blood corrupted in a 
wound or ulcer, and iſſuing out of the lips thereof. 
Wounds are always to be kept open while they ſuppu- 
Tate, i. e. while they generate pus. 


A very ſmall portion of pus abſorbed into the blood- 


veſſels, raiſes a putrid fever as certainly as yeaſt does a | 


| fermentation in wort. This fever is not owing to its ſti- 
mulating the ſolids to quicker and greater vibrations, but 
to its increaſing the inteſtive motion, and accelerating 
the animal proceſs, haſtening the change of the juices to 


that ſubtil acrid ſtate which renders them unfit to be re- 


tained in the body, and diſpoſes them to run off in colli- 


quative evacuations, ſuch as ſweating and' purging, which | 


conſtantly attend theſe putrid or hectie fevers, or rifing 


to internal ulcers, Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. v. art. 77. See 
PUTREFACTION. 


When pus is /audable and mild, it is one of the moſt 


powerful digeſters, ſuppurants, and incarners ; when it 
ſtagnates too long, or when the liquors or veſſels are 
faulty, it may become an acrid, ſtimulating, eroding ſa- 
nies; when abſorbed into the blood, it affects all the 


liquors, ſtimulates the veſſels, and is capable of produc= 
ing violent diſorders. 
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 PUSHERS, a name given to Canary birds when new flown, 


See BRANCHER, and CaNaky bird. | 

PUSILLATUM, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to 
expreſs a coarſe powder, or any medicinal ſubſſance, 
beat into ſmall pieces for infuſion, or the like purpoſes. 

PUSTULE, puftula, a little pimple, or eruption, on the 
{kin, full of pus ; eſpecially ariſing in the ſmall and great 
pox. See EXANTBEMA, 

PUSU, in Botany, the name of a famous plant growing in 
China, and greatly eſteemed there. This and the gin- 
ſeng theſe people a long time kept to themſelves ; but at 
length it was diſcovered, that the one was eſteemed a cer- 
tain prolonger of life, and the other a preſervative againſt 
all diſeaſes. PR 
They, in their manner of ſpeaking, ſay, that the prſ# 
gives immortality. We have not been fo happy to cb- 
tain any of this famous plant for the trial, but the gin- 
ſeng having been brought over, and found not to poſſeſs 
thoſe great virtues they aſcribe to it, and the people in 
China, who are poſſeſſed of the pryſu, dying, as well as 
thoſe who have it not, we find, that the virtues of both 
are ſo greatly exaggerated by the eaſtern dialect, that 

there is not much to be expected from them. | 

PUT, in the Manege, called in French meitre, is uſed for 
the breaking or manaping of a horſe : thus, 

To put a horſe to corvets, or caprioles, is to teach him 
thoſe parts of the manege. | 

To put a horſe upon his havnches, called in French 
aſſcoir, is to make him bend them handſomely in gallop- 
ing in the manege, or upon a ſtop, Sce HAUNCHES. 
To put a Hor ſe to the walk, trot, or gallop, is to make him 
walk, trot, or gallop. | 2 


| To put a horſe under the button. See BUTTON. 


_PUTAGE, putagium, in our Old Law Books, denotes. 


whoredom or fornication on the part of a woman. 

The word is formed from the French putte, whore ; pu- 
tagium, q. d. putam agere. Quod auium generaliter ſolet 
dici, putagium hareditatem non adimit; illud intelligen— 
dum ct de putagio matris; quia ſilius heres legitimus , 
quem nuptiæ demonſirant. Glanv. lib. vii. cap. 12. 


PUTANISM, prtaniſmo, an Italian term, naturalifed by 


ſome Engliſh writers, ſignifying go m, or the lite or 
condition cf a courteſan. | 
The word we borrow immediately from the French, pu- 
taniſme; and they from the Italian prttana, whore z of 
putta, girl. 8 
PUT ATIVE, ſuppeſitive 


really is not. 


The word is ſeldom uſed but in the phraſe putative father. 


Thus we fay, Joſeph was the putative father of Jeſus 
Chriſt. | | 


D ſomething reputed to be what it 


PUTEAL, among the Romans, a ſmall kind of edifice 


raiſed in the place where a thunder- bolt had fallen. See 
BiDENTSL....- 


PUTEOLANUS pulvis. See POZZOLANA. | 
PUTICULI, among the Romans, ditches or holes in the 
earth, a little without the Eſquiline gate, in which the 
poorer fort of people were buried. | 
PUTLOGS, or PUTLOCKsS, in Building, ſhort pieces of 
timber, about ſeven ſeet long, uſed in building ſcaffolds. 
Tbey lie at right angles to the wall, with one of their 
ends bearing upon it, and the other upon the ledges or 
poles which ſtand parallel to the fide of the wall of the 
building. | | | | | 
PUTORIUS, in Zoology. See POLE cat. 


| PUTORIUS ſerpens, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to 


that ſpecies of ſerpent called by others VKYINUS, 
PUTREFACTION, or PUTRIiFAacT1oN, in Chemiſtry and 
Medicine, is a ſpecies of FERMENTATION being the 
laſt ſtage of the ſermentatory proceſs, and conſiſting not 
merely in the decompoſition and tranſpoſition of the par- 
ticles of putrefying ſubſtances, whether animal or vege- 
table, by which new combinations are produced, but 
alſo in the extrication and expulſion of ſome of the con- 
{tituent parts of theſe ſubſtances. | 
In order to underſtand the modern theory of putrefaction, 
it will be neceſſary to recollect what has been already re- 
cited under the articles fixed AIR, DIGESTION, and 
FERMENTATION. It is ſufficient to repeat in this 
place, that Dr, Hales aſcribed the coheſion and ſolidity 
of bodies to the air, which exiſts in them in a fixed ſtate, 
and forms, as he expreſſes it, the cement or bond of 
union between their ſeveral conſtituent particles. To this 
purpole he obſerves, that air abounds much more in ſolid 
than in liquid bodies; and that ſolid bodies being gene- 
rally denſer than water, the atcraCtion of the air of theſe 
ſolid bodies in a fixed ſtate, and its repulſion when in an 
elaſtic ſtate, are greater than the attraQtion and repul - 
fion of the lighter watery particles in a fixed and in an 
elaſtic ſtate ; and hence the particles of air are fitter to 
be the prineipal bond of union in ſolid bodies, than the 
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will {oon ſet 3t a putrefying. 
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PUT 


' particles of water. This opinion was afterwards adopted 


y Baron de Haller, who maintains that air is the Vincu- 
lum elementorum primarium, or the true cement which 
binds together the earthy particles of bodies. Dr. Mac- 


| bride, as we have elſewhere ſhewn, has taken occaſion, 


by a variety of experiments, to illuſtrate and eſtabliſh 
this opinion: and in ſupport of it he alledges, that the 
preſervation of firmneſs and ſoundneſs in bodies depends 
on reſtraining the eſcape of that principle, vow known 


by the name of fixed AIR, and which he ſuppoſes to be 
the immediate chuſe of cobeſion: for the moment it flies 


off and reſumes its elaſticity, the other conſtitvent parti- 
cles, viz. the earthy, the ſaline, the oily or inflamma— 


ble, and the aqueous, being thereby put in motion, im- 


mediately begin to exert their ſeveral peculiar attractive 


and repulſive powers, and run into new combinations, 


which firſt change, and at length altogether deſtroy the 


texture of the ſubſtance they formerly compoſed ; pro- 
vided that this ſubſtance contained in itſelf a ſufficient 


quantity of water to allow of the inteſtine motion, by 
giving the proper degree of fluidity z for without fluidity 
there can be no inteſtine motion; and without inteſtine 
motien there can be no change of combination: becauſe 
we ſee that ſuch animal and vegetable bodies as are ſud- 


denly deprived of their water, or naturally contain very 
little, are almoſt as durable and unchangeable in their 


texture as minerals. Hence Acoſta obſerves, that in 
Peru, arid others have obſerved the ſame in Egypt, where 
it very rately rains, every thing will continue a long time 
uncortupted: unleſs we ſhould rather aſcribe this effect 
to the abundance of nitrous ſalt in the air of thole places, 
which is known to reſiſt pute faction. Indeed all prtre- 
Fattions, both of animal and vegetable bodies, are at- 


firmed by the learned Boerhaave to be performed by 


means of water alone. Take, ſays he, a pound of freſh 
fleſh, and keep it in a heat like that of our body, and, in 
a few days the putrefaction will be completed: but if 


you firſt drain out, or exhale, all the watery part from | 
the ſame in ſome chemical veſſel, though the ſalt and oil 


remain, the fleſh will harden like a ſtone, and may be 
kept for ages without prutrefaion. Though when thus 
hardened, water poured on it, or even the common dew, 


By ſuch means, bread, fleſh, or the like foods, may be 


preſerved for many ages; provided regard be had to the 


place. Hence it is that in dry countries, as Egypt, 


dead carcaſes never putrefy, but dry and harden uncor- 


rupted : as we les allo in the mummies found buried 
under the ſand. | 


Even human blood, which, naturally, is ſo prone to pu- 


trefaction, if you deprive it of its watery part, may be 
kept for fifty years. Goat's blood, we actually find 


kept ſo long in the ſhops, without corrupting ; though, 
il you diflolve it in water, and expoſe it to a gentle 
warmth, it will putrefy immediately. See BLoop. 

In putre/a#7ion there is a great inteſtine motion, which, 
when carried to an extreme, and when the putrefying 
ſubſtance is much compreſſed, 1s accompanied with hea! 


and ſmoke, and ſometimes flame. However, M. Beaume: 


allirms, that putrefadtion is not attended with any ſenſi— 
ble heat: when, indeed, it proceeds ſlowly, and the 
quantity of putrefying matter is but ſmall, the heat, if 
any, is very little. That putreſcent ſubſtances emit 
light, is an unqueſtionable fact; and on this principle 
philoſophers account for the -/umnouſneſs of the SE a, the 
1081s fatuus, &c. To this purpole M. Ant. Martin 


(Swed. Abhad. vol. xxiii. p. 225, cited by Dr. Prieſt-| 


ley, in bis Hiſtory of Light, &c. p. $576.) obſerves, that 


human bodies have ſometimes emitted light about the 


time they begin to putrefy ; and that the walls and roof 
of a place in which dead bodies had often been expoled, 
bad a kind of dew or clammineſs upon them, which was 
ſometimes luminous. And he imagines that the lights 
which are ſaid to be ſeen in burying grounds, may be 
owing to this cauſe. It has been obſerved, that heat ex- 
tinguiſhes the light of putreſcent ſubſtances ; Mr. Can- 


ton, attending to this circumſtance in ſome experiments 


for aſcertaining the cauſe of the luminouſneſs of the ſea, 
remarks, that though the greateſt ſummer-heat is well 
known to promote putrefaction, yet twenty degrees more 


than that of the human blood ſeems to hinder it; for, | 
putting a ſmall piece of luminous fiſh into a thin glaſs | 


ball, he found, that water of the heat of one bundred and 
eighteen degrees would extinguiſh its light in leſs than 
balf a minute; but that on taking it out of the water, 
it would begin to recover its light in about ten ſeconds : 


but it was never afterwards ſo bright as before. See 
LIGHT. 1 


The molt ſudden and remarkable changes produced upon 


a body by putrefaction, are upon its colour, ſmell, and 
taſte. Fleſh beginning to putrefy, is well known to 


exhale very ſoon after a penetrating fœtid ſmell, its co- 


% 
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jour becomes livid and black, and its taſte naufeons, 
Tranſparent liquor, as urine and broth, during putre. 
fact ion, becomes alſo turbid : as the putrefaion advances 
the ſmell becomes more and more fœtid, and it alſo Wie 
quires great pungency, which is cauſed by a large quan. 
tity of volatile alkali, diſengaged from thoſe ſubſtauces 
that are completely putrefed. Solid bodies, whillt they 
are putrefying, ſwell, become ſoft, loſe the coheſion of 
their parts, and are laſtly reduced to a very diſagreeable 
liquor. Sir John Pringle has obſerved, that, as all the 
humours of all animal bodies become thinner by put) eface 
tion, ſo the ſolid or fibrous parts are thereby relaxed, 
and rendered more tender: and hence the extraordinar 

bulk of the heart, liver, and ſpleen, incident to perſons 
labouring under putrid diſeaſes, may be accoumed tor. 


t is remarkable, that in diſſections of perſons who die 


of the plague, the heatt is almoſt always found bf an un- 
common magnitude; and as to the ſcurvy, the liver and 
ſplcen are ſometimes enlarged to ſuch a degree, that the 
tumor may be ſeen outwardly. | | | 


From matters completely putrefied may be obtained b 


a pungent foettd oil, which at firſt is thin, and afterwards 
becomes more thick; and a rehduum of coal, nut casi! 

reducible to aſhes. Some writers on this ſubje& have 
apprebendcd, that putrid ſubſtances are not to beregarded 
as alkaline, Sir John Pringle, finding from the experi- 
ments which he made in the year 1750, that ſyrup of 
violets was not changed into a green colour by the ſerum 
of putrid blood; that this ſerum did not make any effer- 
veſcence, when ſpirit of vittiol was poured upon it; that 


water, in which corrupted fleſh had been for ſome time 
infuſed, neither efferveſced nor changed the colour of 


the ſyrup; and that alkaline ſalts, both fixed and vola- 
tile, powerfully oppoſe putrefadbion; was led to adopt 
this opinion. But when he became acquainted with the 
experiments made by M. J. Bapt. Gaber of Turin (Acta 
Taurinenſ. vol. i. p. 78, &c.) he embraced with the 
liberality of a true philoſopher, the firſt opportunity of 


acknowledging his miſtake. M. Gaber, baving poured 


a drop or two of aqua fortis upon bile, taken out of the 
gall bladder of a perfon who had died of an inveterate 


Jaundice without a fever, and whoſe body bad laid about | 


twenty-four hours in a cold place in winter, ſound, that 
the mixture immediately efferveſced, became ſenſibly 
warm, and that ſeveral air-bubbles roſe to the ſurface. 
He alſo expoſed the remainder of this bile in three open 
glaſſes to the thirty-fifth, twenty-fifth, and tenth degrees 
of heat, indicated by Reaumur's thermometer, and ar 
the end of twenty-four hours mixed them with acids ; 
and he found, that the bile which bad been placed in a 
degree of beat anſwering to thicty-five, was molt dilated, 
and gave very flight indications of efferveſcence ; that 


which bad ſtood in twenty-five was allo dilated, and the 


acid produced a more ſenfible efferveſcence, but Il ill very 
fight; and ihe bile which had been expoſed only to the 
temperament of the air, varying from ſeven to ten, pre- 
ſerved its teacity, and fermented as much as that in bis 
hiſt experiment. Having mixed ſome blood, taken out 
of a vein of the dead body at the ſame time, and which 
appeared to be of the yellowiſh red, with ſpirit of nitre, 
the mixture efferveſced, but in a much lefs degree than 
the bile: this mixture, being leſt to digeſt for ſeme nous, 


a yellow ſerum leparated from the blood, and covered 


its whole ſurface; and the blood, being ſubjected to the 
ſame heat as the bile, and for the fame time, appeared 


_ more diſpoſed to efferveſce than the bile, though this 


diſpoſition afterwards gradually diminiſhed, From theſe 
experiments the ingenious writer infers, that in diſeaſed 


bodies the humours may become fo alkaleſcent as to ef- 


ferveſce with acids : that a very flight degree of putrefac- 
tion and fœtor, which is not ſufficient to produce aka- 
le{cence out of the body, will produce it in the body 
that alkali formed in the body, and contained in the 
bile, is extremely volatile, ſince the heat of twenty-five 
degrees made a great part of it evaporate; and that the 
ſame alkali contained in the blood, being a, little more 
entangled with other elements, is conſequently lets vola- 


tile, ſince the fame degree of heat continued for the 


ſame time, diſſipated but a very iuconſiderable part of it: 
and,. therefore, that the different phenomena taken no- 
tice of by thoſe who have proſecuted experiments of this 
kind, ſome of whom affirm that they have ſeen undoubt- 
ed proofs of the preſence of an alkali, and others that they 
have ſcarce diſcovered any ſuch indications at all, are the 
effects of different degrees of heat, the ſtaleneſs of the 
ſubſtance expoſed to the heat, or the different volatility 
of the alkali ariſing from its coheſion with ocher prin- 
ciples. Having made gmilar experiments upon healthy 
bile, blood, and ferum, and ſubmitted them to the action 
of mineral acids, he found the bile moſt diſpoſed to elter- 
velce; that human bile was more diſpoſed to ** 

| thau 
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diſtillation volatile alkali, ſome liquid and ſome folid ; 
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than the bile of an ox; that corrupt blood ferments with 
acids {till flower; and that ſerum ferments flower than 
blood. He alſo obſerved, that putreſcent humours not 
only efferveſce with mineral acids, but with very weak 
diſtilled vinegar : and that thoſe humours that have been 
expoſed to artificial heat, become fœtid and effetveſce 
ſooneſt, and ſooneſt arrive at the laſt ſtage of fermenta- 
tion; in which caſe the fermentation ceaſes, though the 
heat is continued; and the ſmell, which till then is into- 
Jerably fœtid, becomes herbaceous, and is not diſagree- 
able. The fœtor, he ſays, manifeſts itſelf ſooner and 
laſts longer than the alkaleſcence. 

M. Gaber farther obſerves, in relation to the experiments 
of fir Jobn Pringle, that at the degree of heat to which 
he expoſed putreſcent ſubſtances, and which was equal 
to the hundredth degree of Fahrenheit, correſponding 
nearly to the thirtieth degree of Reaumur, animal hu- 
mours very ſoon become putrid; but that they as ſoon 
loſe the alkaleſcence which they derive from putrefaction, 
if this degree of heat is continued: ſo that as the corrupt- 
ing humours manifeſt their alkaleſcent quality only for a 
very ſhort time, it might eaſily happen that no fign of 
alkaleſcence appeared in his experiment, if it was not 
made in the critical moment, i. e. if he examined the 
putreſcent humours a little before the alkali was formed, 
or a little after it. had evaporated. And he, therefore, 


apprehends, that if fir John Pringle's experiments were 


made with a degree of heat juſt equal to his own, the 
reſult, ceteris paribus, mult have been the ſame. 

From other experiments this writer infers, that blood 
received from the arm, agitated and left to putrefy, does 
not putrefy ſo ſoon, nor no ſoon manifeſt ſigns of alka- 


leſcence, as the red part ſeparated from the ſerum, be- 


cauſe the ſerum putrefies more {lowly than any other ani- 


mal humour ; and that the alkali, which evaporates with. 


a degree of heat from twenty-five to twenty-eight of 
| Reaumer, being collected in a receiver, will efferveſce, 
and that the reſiduum is a maſs extremely fcetid, wholly 
deſtitute of alkali, and, conſequently, that no efter- 
veſcence is to be expected by pouring acids upon it. 
Having kept ſome blood in a glaſs veſſel cloſe ſtopped, 


he found that it retained its alkaleſcence a long time, 
though expoſed to a degree of heat equal to twenty-hve ;| 


but upon unſtopping the veſſel, it flew off with great 


violence, in an extremely fœtid vapour. Theſe explo-| 


G0ns he attributes to the expanſion of the air, in conſe- 
quence of the putrefafion ; and hence he deduces the 
reaſon, why the humours that are contained in the veſ- 


ſels of a human body become alkaleſcent while they are 


yet ſcarce ſœtid, although when drawn from the body, 
and kept in open veſſels, they become foœtid before they 
gives ſigns of alkaleſcence. As ſoon as they begin to form 
alkali in the veſſels, the alkali is retained; but as it ex- 
hales from veſſels expoſed to the air, a greater quantity 
muſt be formed than exhales before it can become ſen- 
| ſible. Having colleQted the diſtilled liquor of blood in 
| ſuch a ſtate of putreſcence as to efferveſce with acids, and 
expoſed it to the action of various acids, a violent effe r- 
velcence,enſued; and when poured upon ſyrup of vig- 
lets, it produced as fine a green. as ſpirit of hartſhorn ; 


and this tincture, having been_changed into a red by the | 


effuſion of a few drops of aqua fortis, became again blue, 
upon pouring into it ſome more of the diſtilled liquor; 
whence he concludes, that putreſcent humours form a 
true alkali, which exhales with a very flight heat. 
From other expeximents he infers, that the alka'i of pu- 
treſcent ſubſtances is not the productive cauſe of their 
feetor, becauſe the latter remains when the former is de- 


parted. But as both appear in the ſame degree of heat, 


when long continued, it appears, he ſays, that this ſcetor | 


is produced by the effluvia of parts extremely volatile, but 
different ſrom volatile alkali, which, though ſooner pro- 
duced, are more ſlowly diſſipated. Alkaleſcence, how- 
ever, may be ſometimes connected with a flight fœtor; 


and, on the contrary, extreme ſ{cetor may ſubſiſt wihout 


alkaleſcence. And this fact confirms the obſer vation of 
fir John Pringle, who found a difference between the 
fœtid and alkaline particles; ſince the exhalations of 
freſl urine are not pernicious, though they contain more 
alkali than any ſuſtance in a ſtate of patrefaclion, the 
odour of which is pernicious in the highelt degree; and 
therefore, putrid effluvia are of a different nature from 
- alkaline ſalts. M. Gaber farther adds, by way of infe- 
rence from this fact, that a volatile alkali is not a neceſ- 
ſary product of putrefaction, and that the degree of alla- 


leſcence is not equal to that of putræſatlion. Dr. Crell, | 
profeſſor of chemiſtry at Brunſwick, has objeQed to this | 


doctrine, as not conformable to the phenomena (Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixi. part i. art 39-), for he ſuppoſes, that 
as all ſmell depends on a ſaline matter joined with phlo- 
giſton, and the ſaline matter producing the putrid ſtench 
was very probably not an acid, it muſt be a volatile alka- 


; : A 


li, which, involved in phlogiſtic matter, might fly off 
before the alkali was developed. From ſome experi- 


ments made with a yiew of aſcertaining this fact, be 


infers that the volatile alkali is preſent as long, at leaft 
as the putrid ſmell continues, and that this volatile alkal 
is the baſis of it; becauſe, as this was diſtilled over, in 
his experiments, che reſidue, being ill in intelline mo- 
tion, acquired only the herbaceous ſmeil. The reaſon 
why the volatile alkali has been diſtin&Qly obſerved at a 
certain period of putrefa#ion, and not in the other, he 
apprehends to be this : the volatile alkali has, it ſeems, a 
tendency to diſentangle itſelf, by inteſtine motion, of all 
ſuch matter as it is involved with; but if it is not com- 
bined with ſuch fixed matter as retains it till it has gone 
through all its evolutions, it is, being itſelf volatile, car- 
ried off by the (till more volatile phlogiſtic-matter with 
which it is commonly joined. For this reaſon, he ſup - 
poſes, the putrefying matter ſhews in its beginning no 


ſign of volatile alkali, becauſe its ſmell depends only 


on thoſe particles, which have been on the ſurface, 
without any ſtrong coheſion with the ſubſtince. In the 
farther progreſs of putr faction, the matter involving the 
alkali, or forming it, is intermixed, and in cohefion 
with the ſolid particles of the ſubſtance, and is by theſe 
means retained till the alkali is come to its purer ſtate. 
Towards the end of putrefaction, the coheſion of the par- 
ticles being almoſt entirely taken off, the volatile alkali 


1s carried off before it can go through all its ſtates. — 


Dr. Macbride made ſeveral experiments with puttid blood 
and putrid bile, which aſcertain the fact, that as ſoon 2s 
an animal ſubſtance begins to putrefy, it begins to diſco- 
ver an alkaline quality; and this volatile matter, now 


* 


produced in it, may be ſeparated by diſtillation in a very 


gentle warmth ; but he obſerves, that the volatile alkali - 
obtained ſrom putrid ſubſtances is not exactly limilar to 
that obtained by violent heat from animal ſubſtances not 
putrid. It differs remarkably in the flavour, which is 
naufeous and diſagreeable, is not ſo pungent, and is 
much weaker than the common volatile alkali; and this 


latter is capable of diſpoſſefling the putrid alkali, and of 


driving it off from any body to which it has been united, 
But to return from this digreſſion. As to the cauſe and 
proceſs of putrefaction, it has been generally believed, 
that the contact of atmoſpherical air is neceſſary for this 
purpole, and that bodies become putrid, becauſe air com- 


municates ſomewhat to them: accordingly it has been 


alledged, that bodies buried deep under earth or in wa— 


ter, out of the reach of any air, have remained entire 


for ages; which, when expoled to the open air, have 
ſoon rotted and mouldered away. It is alſo well known, 
that bodies are preſerved from 'putrefa2:om by covering 
them with wox, ſuet, &c. and Mr. Boyle relates, that 
he has pre ſerved lemons, oranges and other ſruits, from 
putrefattlion, during ſeveral years, by including them in an 
exhauſted receiver. Experiments of the fame kind have 
been lately made by M. Eller of Berlin, which thew 
that ſubſtances, even of the molt putreſcent nature (ſuch 
as blood) may be kept ſound in vacuo for many years. 


But Dr. Macbride has urged a variety of facts and con- 


ſideraons to prove, that putrefa#ion enſurs in conſe - 
quence of the lois of ſome principle, which cemented 
the conſtituent particles or bodies, and that, when this 
is diſengaged from them, they ſeparate, and are diſunited. 


'This principle he diſcovered to be air, which, in putre- 


faction and fermentation, is extricated and thrown off, 
from a ßxed and non-elaſtic ſtate, into one that is vola 
tile and elaſtic ; but which immediately, upon meeting 
with a proper recipient, returns again to its former na— 
ture. Thus he found, that cauſtic alkali and quicklime 
may be rendeied mild by abſorbing this air, extricated 
from putrefzing and fermenting ſubltances ; that with 
out the extrication of this air no putrefucmtion can happen ; 
and that even by abſorption of it, putrelied ſubſtances 
may be corrected and rendered ſweet. To the ſame pur- 
pole Dr. Alexander has endeavoured to prove, that pu- 
trid matter will preferve other ſubſtances from putreſac- 
tion; which is not improbable, becauſe, being already ſa- 
turated with the putrid effluvium, they cannot readily 
take any more. Dr. Macbride, having expoſed putrid 
matters to the vapours ariſing from ſermenting mixtures, 


or from alkaline ſubſtances eflerveſcing with acids, found 


that the putrid quality was deſtroyed ; and hence he con- 
ſiders the fixed air as powerſully antiſeptic.” And it ap- 


pears allo from the experiments of Dr. Prieſtley, that 


fixed air cortects and renders wholeſome air tainted with 
reſpiration or putrefactian. Fence he infers, that lime - 
kilns, which diſcharge great quantities of this air, may 
be wholeſome in the neighbourhood of populous towns, 
the atmoſphere of which muſt abound with putrid efluvia, 
Sir William Lee, in a hot ſeaſon, contrived, by impreg- 
nating water with fixed air, in the manner deſcribed un- 
der PyR MONT water, and waſhing meat with it two or 


* 


— 


three. 


- 
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1 


change. 


1 


three times a. day, not only to preſerve it as perfectly 


ſweet and good to the extent of ten days, as at the firſt 
killing, but alſo to recover ſome meat that had begun to 
ze. And it is farther well known, that fixed air has 
been lately introduced into the materia medica, and ad- 
miniſtered with ſucceſs in a variety of putrid caſes, Dr. 
Macbride has alſo proved, that putrefaction is accelerated 
by taking off the preſſure of the atmoſphere ; and from 


| ſome experiments, he was led to conclude, that it will 


take place ſooner in vacuo than in the open air; but mak- 


ing a more complete vacuum by means of two braſs he- 


miſpheres joined together, he found that the obſervation 


of Mr. Boyle and others was agreeable to fact. It ap- 


peared alſo, by incloſing fleſh in condenſed air, that in- 
creaſing the preſſure of the ſurrounded air, retarded pu- 


trefaction; and hence he deduces, what he deems to be a 
demonſtrative proof, that bodies do not putrefy, becauſe 
the air adds ſomewhat to them; for if they did, then a 
piece of fleſh which lay in condenſed air ought to have 
Putrefied the ſooneſt, becauſe it had the greateſt quantity 


of air applied to its ſurface. But the reaſon why, ac- | 
cording to his ſyſtem, condenſed air prevents putrefaction 


is, that the preſſure of every {ide muſt force the conſti- 


tuent particles cloſer together, thus increaſe their cohe- 


Gon, and prevent the inteſtine motion; and without in- 
teſtine motion there can be no change of combination. 


However, it is obſerved by ſir John Pringle, that the 


putrefadtion of meat and other ſubſtances, advancesquicker 
in a confined than free air; for as the moſt putrid parts 
are alſo the molt fugitive, they inceſſantly iſſue from a 
corruptible ſubſtance, and diſperſe with the wind; but 
in a ſtagnation of air they remain about the body, and, 
in the nature of a ferment, excite its corruption. 
It has been long obſerved, that putrefact ion generates air. 


Hence, though fleſh, as well as blood, be ſpecifically hea- | 


'vier than water, yet dead bodies are found to float, after 
lying ſome time at the bottom, from air generated in the 
bowels by putrefaction. And ſince it has been found by 
experiments, that the blood and other animal ſubſtances 


begin to emit air before they are fo far corrupted, as they 


frequently are in putrid diſeaſes, it is probable that ſeve- 


ral of the ſymptoms in deep ſurfeits may be owing to the | 
As dead bodies become pu- 


action of the confined air. 
trid from the loſs of their fixed air, according to Dr. 


Macbride's theory, he ſuggeſts, that the immediate cauſe | 


of putrefaction in living bodies may be the detachment of 
too large a proportion of their fixed air. This fact he 


endeavours to evince by an enumeration of the ſymptoms 
that occur in the ſcurvy, and other highly putrid diſeaſes, | 
which ſhew that the air is actually detached from the 


blood in ſuch caſes ; as well as from an examination of 
the principal and prevailing cauſes of ſuch diforders. And 
fince the air tainted with animal or vegetable putrefaction 
is the ſame with air rendered noxious by animal reſpira- 
tion; ſince both equally extinguiſh flame, are equally 


noxious to animals, are equally and in the ſame way of- 


fenſive to the ſmell, equally precipitate lime in lime wa- 
ter, and are reſtored by the ſame means (ſce Phlogi/2i- 
caied Alr), Dr. Prieſtley ſuggeſts, that one uſe ot the 
lungs is to carry off the putrid effluvia, without which, 
perhaps, a living body might putrefy as ſoon as a dead 
one. See BLOOD and RESPIRATION. | | 
We ſhall here obſerve, thac putrefying and fermenting 
ſubſtances have been found, by the experiments of Mr. 


Cavendiſh, Dr. Prieſtley, &c. to yield not only fiæcd but | 


"Y 


in flammable AIR. From an experiment of Dr. Prieſtley, 
intended to determine the proportion of each of the kinds 
of air, in the different ſtages of the putrefactive proceſs, 


it appears that a piece of mutton weighing four penny- 
weights ſix grains, yielded in all 211 meaſures of air, of 


that all the inflammable part was exhauſted a conſiderable 
time before the fixed air. The ſame ingenious writer 
has obſerved, that the diminution of common air, by 
means of putrefafion, amounts to a complete fourth part 
of the whole, notwithſtanding the production of ſome 

rmanent air from the putrefying ſubſtance, and has, in 


all reſpects, the . of being produced ſolely by | 


the precipitation of fixed air. It muſt occur to every 


— — 


reader, in any way acquainted with this ſubject, that if 


inflammable air be the ſame with pHLoGIsTON, as Dr. 
Prieſtley ſeems lately to have diſcovered, wany of the 
phenomena of putrefa#tion, depending on this priuciple, 


ſuch as the ſmell, colour, light, &c. will probably ſrom | 


hence admit of an eaſy explication. 

Putrefaction is one of the inſtruments in nature by which 
many great changes are brought about.” In the procels of 
vegetable putrefaion, if we throw together any of the 
tender, green, and ſucculent parts of recent vegetables, 
whether acid or alkaline, in a large heap; [ai the warm 
open air, and preſs 4 with an additional weight, 
if their own be incon 


rable ; the middle part of the 


— 


Which 2455 was fixed, and the reſt inflammable ; and | 
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heap will, in a little time, ſpontaneouſly conceive a {ma!! 
an of mp; and paſs ſucceſſively through the other 
egrees, till it arrive at a ſtate of ebullition, 

fed putrefied, „ nin ran a 
In the ſpace of three days, from the firſt putting them 
together, they will yield a heat, perceivable by the hand 
equal to that of a human body in a healthy ſtate by the 
fifth, the heat will be too great for the hand to bear 
without pain; and, laſtly, by the ſixth, ſeventh, or ciphth 
day, the juices will generally appear ready to boil ; and 
ſometimes the matter will even flame, and burn away. 
By this ſpontaneous operation, the vegetable Acquires an 
abominably putrid, ſtercoraceons, or cadaverous, taſte 


and odour; and turns entitely into one ſoft, ſimilar, 


pu'py maſs, or craſſamentum, greatly reſembling fœtid 
_ excremetits in the ſcent, and putrefied fleth in the 
taſte. | 
If now this foetid matter, thus obtained, be directly, whilſt 
it remains in its fœtid ſtate, committed to a glaſs retort 
and diſtilled with proper degrees of fire, there will come | 
over, 1. A water impregnated with an ucinous ſpirit, per- 
fectly like that obtainable from animal ſubjects, and fe- 
parable by a freth diſtillation ſlowly made in a tall glaſs, 
into elementary water, and a large quantity of pure 
white, volatile, dry, alkaline ſalt, not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from animal ſalts. 2. A volatile, alkaline, oily falt, that 


| ſhoots into globes. 3. An exceedingly volatile and thick 


fœtid oil, both which are entirely like thoſe of animals. 
And, laſtly, the remainder, being calcined in an open 
fire, affords not the lealt particle of fixt ſalt; juſt as if 
the ſubjeQ had really been of the animal, and not of the 
vegetable kingdom. 3 5 

This proceſs is truly univerſsl, and holds equally in all 
kinds of vegetables, though ever ſo different in their na- 
ture and virture. Wy | 5 | 

Experiments have been made jn the coldeſt and moſt ſuc- 
culent, or watery, plants; ſuch as purſlane, ſorrel, &c. 


as well as with the hotteſt or molt acrimonious, ſuch as 
the ſpurges, &c. and it was always found to ſuccaed ; 


but that the ſooner, as the vegetable employed contained 


the greater quantity of oil; though with the ſame phc- 


nomena. | 

It will likewiſe ſucceed with dry vegetables, provided they 
be moiſtened with water before they are thrown into 
heaps; and thus we ſometimes ſee, that ſtacks of hay 


will ſpontaneouſly take fire, and burn away eſpecially if | 


the hay was not well dried in the making, 
It is ſurpriſing to conſider, that, by this means, the dif- 


ference betwixt vegetables may be entirely taken away, 


and the whole kingdom thereof reduced to the ſame com- 


mon nature; ſo that wormwood and tanſy, for inſtance, 


or ſorrel and ſcurvy-graſs, ſhall appear as one and the 
ſame thing; and this thing appear uo otherwile than like 
putretied felb,. Wy 
Though forrel be famed for its power of preſerving the 
animal fluids uncorrupred whilſt they are circulating in 
the body, and ſcordium, for its embalming virtue, as 
continuing the min a ſtate of incorruption after death; 

yet even theſe plants are themſelves thus ealily corcupted 
and changed into fuch a kind of putreſied fleſh, as it is 
their virtue. to prevent. | 

Tnis Boerhaave conſiders as a general law of nature, 
wiſely eſtabliſhed to produce wonderful changes in the 


world, and to prevent the ination and decreaſe of mat- 


ter in our globe; this active principle, or medium, giv- 
ing an eaſy and reciprocal tranfition of vegetable into ani— 
mal ſubſtances, and of animal into vegetable. | 


This operation may let us a little into the nature of ani- 


mal DIGESTION, or the change which the aliment ſof— 


fers in the human body. For the change our vegetable 
foods undergo in the body, being ſuch as brings them to 
be of the ſame nature, and to afford the ſame principles, 
with the change induced by putrefaction, is a prelum- 
tion, that digeſtion is nothing elle. Bebdes, as we know 
that neither animal nor vegetable ſubſtances can bocome 
aliment, without undergoing ſome degree of putrefadtion, 
many diſtempers muſt proceed from a deficiency of this 
action; the criſis of fevers ſeems to depend upon it; and 
— animal heat, according to Dr. Steveuſon, does the 

ame, me 5 n | | 
Now, that the concoCtion of the humours is nothing elſe 
but putrefaction, ſeems probable from hence, that when- 
ever they are in that ſtate, they are always more fluid, and 
fitter to paſs through the ſmaller veſſels, where they ſtag- 
nated before, Again, the offenſiveneſs of the ſweats, or 
other excretions conſequent on a criſis, is likewiſe a ſure 
lign of a high degree of corruption. The time of reſo- 
lution or putręfaction depends on the degree of beat, the 
habit of the patient, and on the part obſtucted. Reſo- 
lution is the putrefaclion of the impacted humour only, 


but ſuppuration implies a corruption of the reſſels alſo. 


This manner of ſpeaking, indeed, has been diſuſed, from 
| the 
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the prejudice that. nothing was putrid but 3 


fenſively ſo; whereas, in fact, every fibre becoming more 
tender, and humour thinner, may be conſidered as putrid 
in ſome degree, whether the change tends to the better 
health, or to the deſtruction of the perſon, or weather it 
becomes grateful or offenſive to the ſenſes. 

Mr. Boyle has uſed the words fermentation and putrefac- 
tion of the blood promiſcouſiy, in his Treatiſe on the 
Human blood. Stahl and other celebrated chemiſts like- 
wiſe uſe the term putrid FERMENT. | 

It is, therefore, jultly obſerved by lord Bacon (Nat. Hiſt. 
Cent. iv.) bat an enquiry into the means of preventing 
or ſlaying putrefaton is of excellent uſe in phyſic. Sir 


John Pri gle has made many curious experiments with a a 
view of determining the power of certain ſubſtances to | 


promote or to prevent putrefaction, together with remarks 
on this ſubject, which are publiſhed in the Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. xlvi. p. 480, 525, 550, and by way of appendix to 
his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the Army. From 
the experiments of this learned and judicious phyſician, 
it appears, that ſalts of/every kind, whether acid, alka- 
line, or neutral, fixed or volatile, as well as the aſtringent 
and gummy-reſinous part of vegetables, all of them re- 
ſilt and molt of them correCt puirefaction; and he pur- 


ſued this branch of enquiry ſo far as to enable him to | 


form a table thewing the comparative antiſeptic power of 
the ſeveral ſubilances, that of ſea- ſalt being the ttandard. 
See this table under the article ANTISEPTIC, 

Ok all refinovs ſubſtances, he found that camphor re- 
ſiſted putrefaction moſt powerfully ; its antiſeptic power 


being three hundred times greater than that of ſea-ſalt. | 


Decoctions of wheat, barley, and other farinaceous grains, 
checked put faction, by becoming ſour. He alſo made 
experiments to diſcover the effects of mixing vegetable 
with animal matters. | 
Two drams of raw beef, as much bread, and an ounce of 
water, being beat to the conſiſtence of pap, and ex- 
poſed to yo? of heat, according to Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter, began to ferment in a ſew hours, and continued 
in a fermentation two days. When it began to ferment 
and ſwell, the putreſaction had begun; and in a few hours 
afterwards the ſmell was offenſive. Next day the putrid 
ſmell ſeaſed, and an acid taſte and ſmell ſucceeded. Freſh 
alimentary vegetables, as ſpinach, aſparagus, ſcurvy-graſs, 
produced ſimilar effects as bread on fleſh, but in a weaker 
degree. From ſeveral other experiments he found that 
animal ſubſtances excite the fermentation of vegetable 
ſubſtances ; and that the latter ſubſtances correct the pu- 
treſceney of the former. 5 8 
By adding ſaliva to a ſimilar mixture of fleſh, bread, and 
water, the fermentation was retarded, moderated, but 
rendered of twice the uſual duration, and the acid pro- 
duced at laſt was weaker than when no faliva was uſed. 
By adding an oily ſubſtance to the common mixture of 
fleſh, bread, and water, a {tronger fermentation was pro- 
duced, which could not be moderated by the quantity of 
ſaliva uſed in the former experiment, till ſome fixed al. 
kaline ſalt was added, which falt was found, without ſa- 
liva, to ſtop ſuddenly very high fermentations. | 
| He did not find that ſmall quantities of the following 
ſalts, ſal ammoniac, nitre, vitriolated tartar, ſal diureti- 
cus, ſalt of hartſhorn, ſalt of wormwood, were ſeptic, 
as {mall quantities of ſea-ſalt were. 


Sugar was found to reſiſt putrefat7ion at firſt, as other | 


alts do, and alſo to check the putrefaction after it had be- 


gun by its own fermentative quality, like bread and other | 


fermentative vegetables. | 
Lime-water made ſome ſmall reſiſtance to putrefactien. 
Port-wine, ſmall beer, infuſions of bitter vegetables, of 
bark, and the juce of antiſcorbutic plants, retarded the 
fermentation of mixtures of ficſh and bread. But an 
unſtrained decoction of bark conliderably increaſed that 
fermentation. | | 


Lime-water neither retarded nor haſtened the fermenta- | 


tion of ſuch a mixture; but when the fermentation ceaſed, 
the liquor was neither putrid nor acid, but {melt agree- 
ably. | | | 

Fleth pounded in a mortar was found to ferment ſooner 
than that which had not been bruiſed. | 
The tough inflammatory cruſt of blood was found to be 
molt putreſcent, next to which the craſſamentum, or red 
coagulated maſs, and laſtly the ferum. _ NO 
The experiments of the author of the Eſſai pour ſervir 4 
I'Hiſtoire 308 PutrefaZion, ſhew that metallic ſalts, re- 
ſinous powders, extracts of bark, and opium, are very 
poveriatly antiſeptic, and that ſalts with earthy baſes are 
eſs antiſeptic than any other ſalts. | 
The ſame ingenious phyſician made ſome attemps to- 
wards the ſweetening of corrupted fleſh by means of mild | 
ſubſtances. For this purpole he put a piece of putrid 
fleſh into an infuſion of chamomile flowers, which was 
tenewed twice or thrice in as many days, and its ſweat- 
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neſs and firm'texture were fecovered. Several pieces of 

putred fleſh-were alſo ſweetened by repeated affuſions of 

a a ſtrong decoction of the bark ; and he conſtantly ob- 
ſerved, that not only the corrupted ſmell was removed, 


but a firmneſs reſtored to the fibres. The corrupt yolk 
of an egg, diluted with water, was ſweetened by mixing 
it with a ſtrong infuſſon of chamomile flowers. He 
found alſo that decoctions of wormwood, of the bark; 
and infuſions of chamomile flowers, and of ſnake root, 
preſerved yolks of eggs for a longer time than wateg, even 
with the addition of a conſiderable quantity of ſea-falt ; 
and that they were preſerved better by ſalt of hartſhorn 
than by four times its weight of ſea-ſalt, Ox-gall was 
kept for ſome time from putrefaction by ſmall. quantities 
of ley of tarter, ſpirit of hartſhorn,- crude ſal ammoniac, 
and the ſaline mixture; and {till longer by a decoction of 
wormwood, infuſion of chamomile flowers and of ſnake- 
root, and by ſolutions of myrrh, camphor, and falt of 
amber. The ſerum of human blood was preſerved by a 


_ decoction of the bark, and an infuſion of fnake-root, as 


effectually as fleſh. See ANTISEPTIC. 


For an account of fir John Pringle's experiments and ob- 
ſervations with reſpect to thoſe ſubjeCts that haſten or 


promote putrefaion, See 'SEPTICS. | 

Dr. Macbride's experiments confirm many of thoſe above 
related, eſpecially thoſe which ſhew that the fermentation 
of vegetable ſubſtances is increaſed by a mixture of ani- 


mal or putreſcent matter, that the putreſcency of the 


latter is correCted by the fermentative quality of the for- 
mer; and that the putrefaction and fermentation of mix- 


tures of animal and vegetable ſubſtances were accelerated 


by additions of abſorbent earths and of Peruvain bark. 
He alſo found, that although unburnt calcareous earths 
were ſeptic, quicklime and lime-water prevented putre- 
faction, but that they deſtroyed or diſſolved the texture 
of fleſh; ß BIN J | 

From his experiments we learn alſo, that acids, even 
when greatly lowered, have a ſtrong degree of power to 


reſiſt putrefat2ion, and alſo to correct it; but that they 
deſtroy the texture of the ſubſtance whoſe ſoundneſs they 
were {ſuppoſed to reſtore ; that ſalts in general, by a pro- 


perty which is common to them all as ſalts, have the 


ſame power, but that they exceed the acids in their effi- 
cacy for correcting putrefaction; that fermenting and ef- 
ferveſcent mixtures are the moſt powerful of all known 
antiſeptics ; and, in general, that whatſoever hath a power 
to reſtrain the eſcape of the fixed air, or hinder the in- 


teſtine motion, mult of courſe prevent putrefaction; and 


that fixed air, when transferred from a ſound body to one 


that is putrid, appears to reſtore to that body the prin- 
ciple which has been deſtroyed or loſt, 


Dr. Macbridge objects againſt the adminiſtration of acids 
in putrid diſeaſes, for the following reaſons ; becauſe, if 
they came unchanged to the abſorbent veſſels, they would 
not admit of them, and if they did, they would be dan- 
gerous, and they are quite changed before they leave the 
prime viz, Dr. Crell (Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi, part i. p. 
340.) has applied to this reaſoning, and propoſed experi- 


mentary canal ſo far as not to efferveſce with alkalis, 


ments to prove, that acids, though changed in the ali- 


% 


may, notwithſtanding, check putrefation, and, therefore, 


that their uſe is of great conſequence, and ought not to 
* 


be omitted in putrid diſeaſes, 


With regard to the exhibition of alkalis, Dr. Macbridge 


obſerves, that the point is not yet ſatisfactorily ſettled. 
There can be no doubt of their power to teſiſt aud cor- 
rect putre faction in dead bodies; but whether, upon the 
preſumption of this virtue, they can be given with pro- 
priety as antiſeptics, he adds, is not ſo clear. Dr. Crell 
affirms, that they can never be uſed in living bodies as an- 
tiſeptics ; for, laying aſide their ſtimulating quality, which 


muſt prevent their uſe in moſt of the putrid diſcaſes, they 


would, he apprehends, increaſe the morbific matter, by 
being intimately mixed by circulation with phlogiſtic 
matter, which they find abundantly in ſuch bodies; 
Aſtringents, ſays Dr. Macbride, prevent putrefa#ion very 
powerfully, but they have. not the leaſt degree of efficacy 


in correCting it; and as antiſepties they can be of im- 


portance only in thoſe caſes where, from extreme relax- 
ation and reſolution of the ſolids, the diſſolved fluids are 
ſuffered to tranſude, and either form ſpots of different 
hues, or run off by actual hemorrhage ; and he appre= 
hends, that acids act in thoſe cafes where they have been 


adminiſtered with ſucceſs, merely. as aſtringents. The 


jr 1 virtue of the gummy-reſinous vegetables, judg- 
ing of their effect by that of the bark, appears to depend 
on their fermenting in the body, and parting with fixed 
air in the courſe of their fermentation, and throwing a 
great quantity of it into the blood; and attending to the 
things that prevent putrefaction in living bodies, we ſhall 
find that the dependence is on the quantity of air, us, 
vegetable food prevents the putreſactive diatheſis; and 
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to the frequent uſe of freſh vegetables and ſugar, in the 
diet of the European nations, it is owing that putrid diſ- 
eaſes, or plagues, are now ſo uncommon. See Patrid 


EVER. And what proves almoſt to a demonſtration the 
antiſeptic power of * fermentable ſubſtances is the cure 
ol the ſea-SCURYY- | 
Dr. Crell diſagrees with the opinion of Dr. Macbride, 

that putrid diſeaſes may be cured with fermentable ſub- 
ſtances only; nor is he convinced that putrefaction de- 

ens only on the loſs of fixed air. This, he appre- 
Pen 8, is an effect rather than the cauſe of putrefa#tron. 


We ſhall here only add, that Dr. Macbride recommencs. | 


in the putrid ye//ow FEVER of the Weſt Indies, to give 


the patient repeated doſes of the alkaline ſalts, in freſh. 


lime juice; or the like, and to let it be ſwallowed during 
the efferveſcence ; and to order the patient's drink to. be 
ſomewhat of the higly fermentable kind; ſuch as the 
juice of the green ſugar-cane, diluted and acidulated 
with ſome of the recent ſour juices. - The natives on the 


_ coaſt of Africa give in fevers of this kind, with good 
| ſucceſs, a drink prepared by macerating in water a fruit 


of the plum kind, that grows there in great plenty. He 
adds, that by throwing in ſuch a quantity of antiſeptic 
vapour as would be furniſhed from this kind of materials, 


the putrefactive acrimony, which at firſt ſeems chiefly to 


affect the biliary ſyſtem, might be corrected and ſaturated. 
See on the ſubject of this article Dr, Macbride's Eſſays, 
1776, paſhm.. | 


PUTREFACTION of water, It is ſaid to be the peculiar 


quality of the Thames water, that it will ſtink and yet 
be wholeſome; and after this will recover itſelf again. 
Many ſailors have been obliged to drink it ſtinking, fo 
that they held their noſes while they poured it down their 
throats, yet no ſickneſs enſued from it. It generates a 
ſort of ſpirit alſo in this ſtinking ſtate, which will take 
fire at the approach of alighted candle as if ſpirit of wine 
were touched by the ſame. | | 

It appears from the preceding article, that, though a vo- 
latile alkali may be obtained from putrid ſubſtances by 
diſtillation, ſuch ſubſtances mult not be ſuffered to re- 


main too long before they are diſtelled, unleſs they are | | 
kept in cloſe veſſels ; becauſe the volatile alkali, which is 


the offspring of putrefaction, is diſſipated as faſt as it is 


generated, inſomuch that, at length, nothing is left be- 
hind but an infipid water, or a ſolid matter, being an | 


earth ſimilar to common mould. It is in this way, ſays 


Dr. Macbride, that ſtinking water, after ſome time, be- 
comes ſweet: the volatile alkali, generated by the putre- 


faction of the animal and vegetable ſubſtances at firſt con- 

tained in the water, being, after a while, entirely diſſi- 
pated, leaves the remainder without any diiagreeable 
_ ſmell. | 


A method of preſerving water free from putrefaction was 


ſome years ſince propoſed by Dr. Alſton. It conſiſted in 


adding a quantity of lime to every caſk of water; and as 
lime is known to have a ſtrong antiſeptic property, water, 
as long as it retains the impregnation of lime, never pu- 


trefies. In order to free the water at the time of uſing 


it from the lime, Dr. Alſton propoſes the precipitation 
of the latter by throwing a quantity of magneſia alba, on 
this principle, that as lime-ſtone is rendered ſoluble in 
| water by the deprivation of its fixed air, and has a greater 
affinity with that air than magneſia has, the particles of 


quicklime diſſolved in the water would attract the air | 


from the magneſia, and thereby becoming no longer 
ſoluble, would fall to the bottom, and leave the water 
taſteleſs and fit for oeconomical uſes. See LiME-water 
and MAGNESIA, 9 7 


Tbe expence, however, attending this proceſs prevented 


the execution of the propoſal. Mr. Henry has lately ſug-| 
geſted a cheap and eaſily praQticable method of preci- 


pitating the lime, and thus of reſtoring the water to its 
original taſte. The following is a ſhort ſketch on the au- 
thor's proceſs. To preſerve the water from putrefaction, 


two pounds of good quicklime are directed to be added 


to each caſk of water of a hundred and twenty gallons. 
To free the water afterwards from the lime with which 
it has been impregnated, it is to be drawn off into a 

ſtrong caſk, containing about ſixty gallons, with an aper- 
ture at one end large enough to admit a veſſel, which is 
to be let down into it by means of ſtrings, and which con- 
tains a proper quantity of efferveſcent materials, that is, 
of marble or chalk, and vitriolic acid. Eight ounces of 
mild calcareous earth, and fix ounces of ſtrong vitriolic 


acid, will be ſufficient for ſizty gallons of Jime-water. | 


Che mouth of this laſt veſſel is to be ſtopped with a tu- 
bulated ſtopper, through which the fixed air, let looſe 


from the marble, paſſes up through the body of the water. 


The lime is thus rendered inſoluble, and is ſoon precipi- 


PU 1RID, putridus, ſomethin 
PorREF ACTIONS. 


Pur Rip ferment. 
PuTRID fever. See Feven. 
PuTR1D ulcer. 


PU.LTOCKS, or Pu TTock-fronds. otherwiſe called {ls 


| tated in the form of an inpalpable powder of chalk z the 


water being thus reſtored to the ſame ſtate of purity as 


PYCNI, TURE, in che 4 


p VC 


when it was firſt ſhippe4 on board; or, 4s Mr. Henry 
believes, to a ſtate of ſtill grester purity 3 ſeveral hard 
waters, having, in conſequence of this proceſs, been reu— 
dered as foft as rain-watef, ant fre-q from different ini. 
preenations. For farther particulars and the deſcription 
and drawing of an apparatus tor this operation, ſce 
Henry's Account of a Merto. of preſerving Water at 
Sea, &c. p. 10, &c. 1791. 


q rotten, or puttefied. Sce 


Thus we fay, patrid fleſhy a putrid humour ; putrid 
limbs, i. e. mortified ones. are to be cut off. 
See FERMENT, 


Tee ULCER. . 


tock or foot- hook ſhrouds, in a Ship, are ſmall af pp 
which go from the ſhrouds of the main-maſt, fore-maſt; 
and mizen-maſt, to the top-malt ſhrouds; and if there 
be any top pallent-maſt, there are purtocks to go from 
the top maſt ſhrouds into theſe. Theſe prrtrocbs are ar 
the bottom feized to a ſtaff, or to ſome rope which is 
ſeized to a plate of iron, or to a dead-man's eye, to which 


the lanniards of the ſore-maſt ſhrouds do come. Se 
SHROUDS. | No 


PU TT ſometimes denotes a white powder of lead and tin 


calcined together, in the proportion of two parts of lead 


to one of tin; uſed in poliſhing, and giving the lalt olofy 


to works of iron and ſteel. This is alſo the bafis of white 
ENAMELS, and GLA7ZINGs for earthen ware. 


PuTrTY 1s allo uſed to denote 8PODILUM. 
PuTTYy, in its popular fenfe, denotes a kind of paſte, com- 


pounded of whiting, with or without a liitle white lead, 
and linſeed oil, beaten together to the confiftence of a 
tough dough ; uſed by glaziers for laſlening the ſquares 


of glaſs in ſaſh- windows. &c, and by painters, to ſtop 


up the crevices and clefts in timber and wainſcot, to pre- 
vent the vet from getting in, and ruining the work. 


PUTURA, a cuſtom claimed by the keepers of Foreſte, and 


ſometimes by bailiffs of hundreds, to take man's meat, 
horſe's meat, and dog's meat, of the tenants ani inha- 
bitants, gratis, within the perambulation of the fotelt, 
hundred, &c. | | 5 

Johannes clamat unam puturam in priorati de Penetaſtham, 
qui eft quedam cella abbatiꝶ de Eveſham. pro fe & mini- 


iris equ's & parcionibus ſuis, per unum diem & dias noc- 


tes, de tribus ſeptimanis, in tres ſeptimanas, viz. de vidtudli- 
bus. ut & eſculentis & potulentis, ad cas prigratus præ- 
dic li indebite. Placit. apud Præſton. 17 Edw. III. 

This cuſtom, within the liberty of Knareſburg, was 
long ſince turned into the payment of four pence, 5 
Ppulura. | | 

The land ſubject to this ſervice is called terra puturata. 


The learned Somner has erred in his expoſition of this 
word. | | 


PUWAKHAGA, in Botany, the woes by which ſome au- 


thors call the faufel-tree, of whoſe fruit the expreſſed 
Juice called terra Japonica, or Japan earth, is made. 


PYANEPSIA, Tvarehic, in Antiquity, a ſeaſt celebrated by 


the Athenians in the month Pyanep/on 3 which, accord - 
ing to the generality of the critics, correſponded to our 
September. „„ 

Plutarch refers the inſtitution of this feaſt to Theſeus; 
who, at his arrival from Crete, made a kind of ſacrafice 
to Apollo of all the proviſions remaining in his veſſel; 
putting them all into a kettle, boiling them together, and 


eating them with his (ix companions ; which cuſtom was 


afterwards continued. The ſcholiaſt of Ariltophanes 
ſays, this was done to acquit himſelf of a vow he made 
to Apollo in a tempeſt. 


M. Baudelot writes the word Puanepſia, and takes it to 


be a feaſt inſtituted in memory of Theſeus's return after 


killing the Minotaur, 


The Greeks vary as to the origin and ſignification of rhe 
word Pyanepſion, whence the feaſt is denominated, Har- 
pocration calls it Pzanyoptia; he adds, that others cail it 
Panoßſia, becauſe then the fruits all appear to the eye. 
Heſychius writes Pyaneia; and derives it from Tvrv?, 
bean, and ew, coquo; becauſe in this fealt th: Athenians 


gathered their beans, and made a kind of broth of 
them. > 


PYAN EPSION, TIyaye ior, in the Athenian Chronology, 4 


month of thirty days, in which the feſtival Pravees ta 


was celebrated, and called by the Bæotians Da Ma- 
TRIUS. | 


PYCIELT, in Botany, a name given by Hernandez, ani 


ſome other authors, to peculiar ſpecies of tobacco, di- 

ſtinguiſhed by Mr. Tournefort by the name of nc9tia%n 

major lato et rotundo folio, the broad roundih leaved gicat 

TOBACCO. 

ent Muſie, was uſed for ſuch 
ſounds 


py 6 


E. or chords of a tetrachord as might enter the ſpiſ- 
um, Or TyX#voy. : | 

Theſe were the hypatz, the parypatz, and the lichani, 
of the ſeveral tetrachords. The hypatæ were called ba- 
rypyent, BapuTuxvu; the parypatæ meſopycni, peoomuuyri; 
and the lichani oxypycnt ; oZumunrc; becauſe thefirſt were 
the loweſt notes; the ſecond. the middle notes; and the 
third, the higheſt of the ſpiſſum. Such chords as could 
never enter the ſpiſſum were called apycni, awunyei, vrru- 
0 de, raguna ro tis, Mxavorivg. ; 

Hence, in the Greek ſcale or diagram, containingeighteen 
chords, there were five barypycni as many meſopycni, and 
an equal number of oxypycn!, together with three apycni. 


The apycni and _barypycni were ſtabiles or fixed chords; 
but the me/opycnt and oxypycnt were moveable, or mobiles. 


See DIAGRAM. | 
PYCNON, mTweycy, in the Ancient Muſic. See Spissuu. 
 PYCNOSTYLE, Tuzy»5vazg, formed from uxvog, cloſe, and 
gong. column, in the Ancient Architecture, a building 
where the columns ſtand very cloſe to one another ;*one 
diameter and a balf of the column being allowed for 


the intercolumnation. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 40. 


lit. A. 


The pyengliyle is the ſmalleſt of all the intercolumnations 
mentioned by Vitruvius. Some make it the ſame with 


Myle; others diltinguiſh the latter by its allowing half 


a module more in the Corinthian intercolumnation. 
The pycnoſtyle, Mr. Evelyn obſerves, chiefly belonged to 


the Compotite order, and was uſed before the moſt mag- | 
nificent buildings; as, at preſent, in the peryſtyle of St. | 


Peter's at Rome, conſiſting of near three hundred co- 
lumns; and ſuch as yet remain of the ancients among 
the late diſcovered ruins of Palmyra. 


PYCNOTICS, incraſſants, or medicines of an aqueous na- | 
ture, which have the faculty of coolling and condenſing, 


or thickening, the humours. 5 
The word, in its original Greek, awwrixz%y, ſignifies 
ſomething that has the power of thickening. | 
Purſlain, the nenuphar or water-lily, ſolanum, &c. are 
ranked among pycnotics. | 
PVE, in Engliſh Antiquity. See Pica 
PyE, in Mechanics. See CRaB. 
Pye, in Ornithology. See Picæ. 
PyE, ſea. See Pic a marina. 


PYGAIlA, in the Materia Medica, a name by which ſome | 
authors have called the 1PECACUANHA, or vomiting In- 


dian root. 5 | | 
PYGARGITES, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by Pliny 
and ſome other of the old writers to the eagle- ſtone, when 


it was variegated with white, in the manner of the tail 
of the eagle called pygargus. 


PYGARGUS, a ſpecies of eagle, called alſo by ſome au- 
thors albiulla, and hinnularia. Linnzus has claſſed this 
bird among the vultures, calling it the vz/tyr albiulla, be- 


cauſe its bill is rather ſtraighter than is uſual in the eagle; 
but Mr. Pennant obſcrves, that it can have no claim to 


be ranked with that genus, becauſe the pygargus is wholly | 


ſeathered ; whereas the characteriſtic mark of the vul- 

ture is, that the head and neck are either quite bare, or 

only covered with down. Ek | : 

It is a large and fierce bird, of the ſize of the common 
turkey; its beak is yellow, and covered with a yellow 

membrane at its baſe; it has large hazel-coloured eyes; 
its feet are yellow, and its claws extremely ſtrong and 


ſharp; the head is white, and there are no feathers, but 


ſome fine hairs between the eyes and noſtrils; the upper 
part of the neck is of a reddiſh brown, and the rump 

black; all the body beſides this is of an obſcure ruſt co- 
lour, and its wings are partly black, partly grey; its tail 
is long, and the upper half of it is white, and the reſt 
black. It is from this white part that it has its name al- 
biulla. The male is of a darker colour than the female. 
This bird inhabits Scotland and the Orkneys, and feeds 
on fiſh as well as on land animals. 

Authors who have written on this ſubject ſeem not at all 
agreed to call the ſame bird by this name. The pygargus 
of Aldrovand ſeems different from this, and the pygar- 
gus prior of Bellonius ſeems no other than the male of 
that kind of hawk, called in Engliſh the hen-harrzer. 
Mr. Willughby imagines, bis firſt pygarus, p. 61, to be 
only a variety of the white-tailed EAGLE, having the 
ſame characteriſtic mark, and differing only in the pale 
colour of the head. | , 

| PyGanGUs accipiter, in Ornithology, a name by which many 

authors. bave called the ſubbuteo, a bird of the hawk 
kind; the male of which is called in Engliſh the HE x- 
HARRIER, and the female ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 
RING TAIL» : | 

PY GME, au, the length, or extent, between the elbow, 

and extremity of the hand, the filt being ſhut ; called 

alſo a CUBIT. 


PYGMY, pygmens, v formed of wuy/an, cubit, a) 


5 


2 8 74 R 


* 


ceeding a cubit in height. | 56 a 
The appellation is given among the ancients to.a fabulous 
nation, ſaid to have inhabited Thrace ; who generated 

and brought forth young at five years of age, and were 
old at eight; famous for the bloody war they waged 
with the cranes, _ | 5 

N or Pre An, in our Mriteri, a ſmall ſhip or her- 
riug boat. 8 ee ee ; | 

PYLAA, aus, in Antiquity, a name given to the aſ- 
fſembly of the Amphictyons, as well when they met at 

Delphi as at Thermopylzz. The concourſe of people at 
theſe aſſemblies was ſo great, that the term pylæu came 
to be uſed for any very numerous aſſembly, or croud of 
people. Mem. Acad. Inſcr. vol. iv. P. 287. 290, 

PYLAGORLY, Ilnayepss, in Anliguity, a name given to 
the AMPHICTYoNs, becauſe they afſembled at Thermo- 
pylæ, or Pylæ. | 


| PYLING the ground for foundations. See F. OUNDATIO Ng 


and PALL1FICATION. By t | 
PYLORIC artery, in Anatomy, is a branch of the hepatic 

artery, which is ramified on the pYLoRUs, and having 
diſtributed branches to the neighbouring parts of the 
ſtomach, which communicate with cho of the right 
gaſtrica, it terminates in the pylorus, by an anaſtomoſis 
with the coronary artery of the ſtomach. | 


|PYLORIC vein, in Anatomy, is a branch from the vena. 
portæ inferior; ſometimes it is only a branch of the 
right gaſtrica. It paſſes over the PWLokUs to the ſhort 


arch of the ſtomach, where it is joined by anaſtomoſis 
with the coronaria ventriculi, | 


{PYLORUS, Tvx»þc;, primarily Ggniſying janitor, or door- 


keeper, in Anatomy, the right and lower orifice of the 
STOMACH, whereby it diſcharges itſelf into the 1NTE 8- 
TIN ES. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. litt. c, e. 


and paſſes by an oblique aſcent, to the duodenum, to 
prevent the too precipitate paſſage of the aliment out of 
the ſtomach. | 5 . 
For this end it is likewiſe furniſhed with an extraordinary 
ſeries of fibres, to conſtringe it more than any other 
part: theſe, running around it, ſerve as a kind of ſphine- 


and the appulſe of the chyle. - 33 
At the bottom of the py/orus is a large cavity, which 
Willis calls a&TRUM /I. | 
Kerkring gives us an account from his own knowledge 
of the entire ſtoppage of this part, by a Dutch ſtiver ac- 
cidentally iwallowed, the conſequences of which was the 


death of the patient in a few days. On the other hand, 


he mentions an inltance of another perſon's ſwallowing a 
copper coin, which, without any other effect than violent 
nauſeas and ſickneſs, was, at the end of about a month, 
diſcharged by purges; but ſo corroded by the juices of 


the ſtomach, that it was ſcarce to be known, all the let- 


ters and marks being eaten down ta the ſame common 
ſurface on both tides. 5 | | 
PYNANG, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors call 
the faufel, or Ax ECA-tree; a kind of palm, from the 
expreſſed juice of which the drug commonly, but impro- 
perly, called JAP AN- ar is made. 5 
PYONY water. See WATER. 5 
PYRACANTHA, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the lycium, or Box-thorn, | 
PYRATA, or PYRETHEA, among the Eoftern Nations of 
Antiquity, were great incloſures uncovered, and dedi- 


cated to the ſun, in which a perpetual fire was kept up 


in honour of this luminary, which was worſhipped by 
moſt of them. See CHAMANIM. 


PYRALIS, che fire-fly, a name given by authors to a ſup- 


poſed inſect, which they ſay is produced in the violent 
fires of the glaſs and metal furnaces. Plin, lib. ii. chap. 
xxxvi. | 

PYRAMID, Tvgaus, in Geometry, a ſolid ſtanding on 4 
ſquare, triangular, or polygonal baſis, and terminating 
at top in a poiut; or a body whoſe baſe is a regular recti- 
linear figure, and whoſe ſides are plain triangles ; their 
ſeveral vertices meeting together in one point, +» 
Euclid defines it a ſolid figure, conſiſting of ſeveral tri- 
angles whoſe baſes are all in the ſame plane, and have 
one common vertex. 


Wolfius defines it a ſolid, bounded by as many triangles; 


ADC, DCB, and ADB, terminating in one point D, 


* 


The pyramid is ſaid to be triangular, quadrangular, quin- 
quangular, &c. according as the baſe is triangular, qua- 
drangulat, & c. The pyramid may be called a ſquare, tri- 
angular, &c. cone; or the cone a round pyramid. 

PYRAMID, properties of the. 1. All pyramids and cones 
ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and having the ſame altitude, 


are demonſtx»«d to be equal, 


DWARF, or perſon of exceeding ſmall ſtature, not ex- 


The pylorus is ſituate on the right-tide of the ſtomach, 


ter, which is opened by the contraction of the ſtomach, 


as the bale ABC has ſides. Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 


2. A 


. ———— . — 


—— — ——eꝛt — 
* 


PYBAuID, fruſium of a. 


2. A triangular pyramid is the third part of a ptilſm, 

ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude. 
Hence, ſince every multangular may be divided into 

© triangular, every pyramid is the third part of a priſm, 
| ſtanding on the ſame baſis, and of the ſame altitude. 

4+ If a pyramid be cut by a plane a b c, parallel to its baſe 


ABC, the former plane, or baſe, will be ſimilar to the 


5. All pyramids, priſms, cylinders, &c. are in a ratio 


compounded of their baſes and altitudes 3 baſes, there- 


fore, being equal, they are in proportion to their aitt- | 
tudes ; and the altitudes being equal, they are in propor- 
tion to their baſes. 1215 


6. Similar pyramids, priſms, cylinders, cones, &c. are 
in a triplicate ratio of their homologous ſides. 


7. Equal pyramids, &c. reciprocate their baſes and alti- 
tudes; i. e. the altitude of the one is to that of che other, 


as the baſe of this to the baſe of that. 


8. A ſphere is equal to a pyramid, whoſe baſe is equal to | 


the ſurface, and its height to the radius of the ſphere. 


PyRAMID, to er, A the ſurface and ſolidity of d. Find the 


ſolidity of a priſm that has the ſame baſe and height with 


the given pyramid. And divide this Dy three; the quo- | 


tient will be the ſolidity of the pyramid. 
Suppoſe, v. gr. the ſolidity of the priſm be found 


67010328, the ſolidity of the pyramid will be thus found 


22330770. | | 
The ſurface of a pyramid is had, by finding the areas, 
both of a baſe ABC, and of the lateral triangles AC D, 


EBD, DBA. See TRIANCLES. The ſum of theſe is 


the area of the pyramid. : | | 
The external ſurſace of a right pyramid, ſtanding on a 
regular polygonal baſe, is equal to the altitude of one of 


the triangles which compoſe it, multiplied by the whole 


circumference of the bale of the pyramid. 


YRAMID on a plane, to deſcribe a. I. Draw the baſe, v. g. 


the triangle ABC (if the pyramid required be triangu- 
lat); ſo as that the fide A B, ſuppoſed to be turned be- 

hind, be not expreſſed. 2. On AC and C B, conſtruct 
the triangles ADC, and CD B, meeting in any aſſumed 


or determined point, v. gr. D; and draw AD, CD, BD | 


then will ADBC be a triangular pyram:d. 


PYRAMID of paſteboard, & c. to conſtruft a, Suppoſe v. g. 
1. With the radius AB 
deſcribe an arc BE (fig. 76.); and to this arc apply three 


a triangular pyramid required. 


equal chords, B C, CD, and DE. 2. On CD conſtruct 
an equilateral triangle DFC, and draw the right lines 


AD, and AC. This paſteboard, &c. being cut off by the | 
contour of the figure, what remains within will turn up 


into a pyramid, | 
PYRAMID, truncated. See TRUNCATED. 

See Fus run. 
PYRAMID, in Architecture, denotes a ſolid, maſſive edifice ; 
which, from a ſquare, triangular, or other baſe, ries di- 
miniſhing to a point, or vertex, 


Some derive the word from aupog, wheat, and eauau, col- | 


ligo; pretending that the firſt pyramids were built by the 
pairiarch Joſeph, for granaries. But Villalpandus, with 
much better reaſon, derives the word from Tup, fire; be- 
cauſe of their ending in a point like flame. 1 
When they are very narrow at bottom, 1. e. their baſe 
very ſmall, they are called OBEL1sKs, and needles, 


Pyramids are ſometimes erected to preſerve the memory | 
of ſingular events, and, ſometimes, to tranſmit to poſte- | 


rity the glory and maguificence of princes ; but, as they 
are the ſymbol of immortality, they are more commonly 
uſed as funeral monuments. | 


Such is that of Ceſtius at Rome, the mauſoleum of chis 


diſtinguiſhed Roman, who was one of the ſeven officers | 


called EPULONES, and is ſaid to have lived under -Au- 
guſtus, repaired in 1673, by Alexander VII. and thoſe 


other celebrated ones of Egypt, as famous for their ſize 
as their antiquity. | | 


"Theſe laſt are all ſquare in their baſes; and it is a thing 5 
that has been frequently propoſed, to eſtabliſh a fixed 
meaſure from them, to be thereby tranſmitted to polte- | 


tity, See their deſcriptions, meaſures, &c. in Thevenot, 
Pietro della Valle, Greaves, Pocoke, Shaw, Perry, &c. 
The pyramids of Egypt, comprehending the great and 

ſmall, are very numerous; of theſe there are about twenty, 
of the largeſt ſize, The moſt remarkable are the three 
pyramids of Memphis, or, as they are now called, of 
Gheiſa or Gize., The dimenſions of the greateſt of theſe, 
have been differently ſtated both by ancient and modern 
writers, Herodotus (lib. ii.) makes the baſe of it to be 
doo teet long; Diodorus (lib. i.) 700; Strabo (lib. xvii.) 


leſs than 600 z and Pliny (lib. xxxvi. cap. 12.) 883 feet. 


Among the moderns, Sandys found it to be 300 paces; 
Beiiovius 324; Greaves 693 Englith feet; and Le Brun: 
770 feet. In order to recyncile theſe differences, Dr. 
Shaw obſerves, that none of the ſides of this pyramid are 
cxactly upon a level; fo that it is dithcult to find a true 


roahs, and alledge to this pur 
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hocizantal baſe; beſid& Jt ts impoſſible to ſay how mic! 
the drifts of ſand, to which it is expoſed, may hace 8 
accumulated above the foundation of it; and, therefgre 
all calculations, deptnditig upon the time and be 
ſtances of the ſituation; when they were madez nniſtibe 
exceedingly precarious. The perpendicular altitude of 
it, according to Greaves, is 499 feet; but its oblique 
height is equal to the breadth of the baſe, or 693 fect 
The whole area of the baſe contains 480,249 ſquare . 
or 11 1715 3 Engliſh acres. The aſcent to the tap of 0 
pyramid is by ſteps, the lowermott being near four feet 
high and three broad: the ſecond of the fame dimen. 
ſions, but retiring inward from the firlt near three fłet: 
and in the ſame manner the third row js placed upon he 
ſecond, and the reſt in the ſame order to the top, which 
terminates in a ſmall flat or ſquare; and they ae ſo dis- 
poſed, that a line ſtretched from the bottom to th 
would touch the angle of every ſtep. Theſe lteps are 
called by Herocotus little altars; on account of their 
form; and their number has been variouſly aſſigned; 
Greaves ſtates them at 207. For a deſcription of the be 
fide of this pyramid, as well as for au account of the 
others, we muſt refer to Greaves, &. bi infra, 
Dr. Shaw apprehends that neither of theſe pyramids was 
ever finiſhed, ſuppoſing that the ſteps already mentioned 
ſhould have been filled vp with priſmatical ſtones ſo: 
thaz each fide of the pyramid might be (mooth and leve! 
like that of Ceſtius at Rome. Ibe ancients inform * 
that the ſtones of the pyramids were brought from the- 
mountains of Arabia, and Herodotus (lib. ii. cap. 124 ) 
has deſcribed the manner in which they were conveyed ; 
but Dr. Shaw imagines that they were taken from the 
ſpot where they were employed; ani he obſerves, that 
the greatelt of them, elpecially, is not an entire heap of 
hewn ſtones, becauſe that portion of it, which lies be- 
low the horizontal ſection of the entrance, may probably 
be no more than an ineruſtation of the natural rock on 
which it is founded. Dr. Bryant conjectures, that, like 
the SPHYNX, which ſtands direCtly in the front of the 
ſecond pyramid, they were immenſe rocks which ſtood 
upon the brow of the mountain; that the Egyptians caſed 
them over with large ſtones, and brought them by theſe 
means to a degree of ſymmetry and proportion. At the 
ſame time they filled up the unneceſſary interſtices with 
rubbiſh and mortar, and made chambers and apartments, 


buen 


e top 


as the intervals in the rock allowed, being obliged to 


humour the indirect turns and openings in the original 
maſs to execute what they propoſed. This he infers 


from the narrowneſs and unnecceilary floping of the paſ- 


ſages, which are often very cloſe and ſteep, and alſo from 
the fewneſs of the rooms in a work of fo immenſe a 
ſtructure. That the pyramids were built upon a rock in 
the place where they now ſtand, was ſuggeſted by Mr. 
Hocke. See Birch's Hiſt. Royal Society, vol. iv. p- 
245. a 1 1. 


Ik is very ſurpriſing, that the pyramids, which have been 
| reckoned among the wonders of the world, ſhould not 


have perierved a more Certain æra, and tradition of tlie 
names of their founders. Pliny reckons a number of av- 
thors who have wrote concerning them; and all, he in- 
forms us, diſagree in their accounts of thoſe who built 
them. Some modern writers maintain that they were 
erected by the Iſraelites, under the tyranny of the Pha- 


le the teſtimony of Jole- 
phus, Antiq. lib, i. cap. 5. Jo vader! Ms Jo wy 


According to the relations of | Herodotus (lib. ii.) and 
Diodorous (libs i.), the firit ppramid was erected by Cheops 
or Chemmis, a king of Egypt, who is ſaid to have em- 
ployed' three hundred and fixty thouſand men for twenty 
years in the ttructure. Cephren, brother to the former 
king, is ſaid to be the founder of the ſecond pyramid; 
and the third is ſaid to have been built by Mycerinus, the 
ſon of Chemmis, according to Diodorus, but according 
to Herodotus, of Cheops, However, Herodotus tavs, 
that ſome aſcribed the laſt ro Rhodope, a courtezan, and 
the other two to the ſhepherd Phitition. The learned 
Greaves: places the three kings who erected theſe prra- 
mids, in the twentiech dynaſty; Cheops heving begun huis 


"reign in the year 3448 of the Julian period, 490 yeers 


betore the firſt Olympiad, and 1266 years before tlie 
Chriſtian æta. He reigned fifty years. Cepbren, the 
builder of the ſecond, reigned fitty-fix years; and My- 


cerinus, the builder of the th:rd, ſeven years. 


Dr. Bryant gives a different account of the origin of thefe | 


Pyramids: he alcribes the ſtructure of them to the Cu- 


thites (fee DISPERSION of manki1id) or Arabian thep- 
herds who built Heliopolis, and who were the giants 
and Titans of the firit ages, Theſe ſons of Chus, ac- 
cording to this writer, feem to have come into Egypt 
immediately after theirdiſperhon ſtom Babel, Many have 
conſidered theſe ancient ſtructures with contempt, as be- 
ing valt piles without any great lymmretry, and have 
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thought the labour idle, and the expence unneceſſary, 
Thus Pliny (lib. xxxvi. cap, 12.) calls them regum pecu- 
nie otioſa ac flulta oftentatio, &c. built for oſtentation, to 


keep an idle people employed, and to prevent emotion 
and rebellion. Ariſtotle (Polit. lib, iii.) calls them the 
work of tyranny. 


The general opinion with regard to their intention and | 


uſe is, that they were ſepulchres and monuments of the 
dead, particularly of kings. This is expreſly affirmed by 
Diodorus (lib. i.), and Strabo (lib. xvii.) and the opi- 
nion is confirmed by the writings of the Arabians. And 
the reaſon, ſays Greaves, of their erecting theſe magni- 
ficent ſtructures is founded in the theology of the Egyp- 
tians, who, as Servius ſhews in his comment upon Vir- 
gil, (Aneid, lib. iii.) where he deſcribes the funeral of 
 Polydorus— Animamgue ſepulchrocondimus—believed,that 
as long as the body endured, ſo long the ſoul continued 


with it; and this was alſo the opinion of the Stoics. | 


Upon this principle, that the bodies might neither be re- 
duced to duſt by putrefaQtion, nor converted into aſhes 
by fire, they embalmed them, and laid them up in theſe 
ſtately repoſitories, where they might continue from the 
injury of time and of men. The reaſon of their buil4- 
ing their ſepulchres in the form of pyramids was either 

from a notion, that this was the molt permanent ſorm of 
ſtructure, or becauſe they hereby intended to repreſent 
ſome of their gods: particularly, as Greaves conjectures, 
Oßris, or the fon with many rays; for under this form 


the ſtatues of the gods were ſrequentiy exhibited, and | 


the gods themſe}ves worſhipped. 


Among the Egyptians, the pyramid is ſaid to have been a 


ſymbol of human life; the beginning whereof is repre- 


ſented by the baſe, and the end by the apex; on which 


account it was that they uſed to erect them on fephul- 
chres. Herodotus. 


Some, however, have objeCted to this deſign of the Egyp- 


uan pyramids, and are of opinion that they were origi- 
_ nally intended for ſome nobler purpoſe. It Cheops, or 

any other perſon, ſays Dr. Shaw, who was the founder 
of the great pyramid, intended it only for his ſepulchte, 
what occaſion was there for ſuch a narrow, crooked en- 
trance into it; for the well, as it is called, at the end of 
the entrance; for the lower chamber, with a large niich ot 

hole in the eaſtern wall of it; for the long narrow ca- 


vities in the walls of che upper room; or, for the two an- 


tichambers and the lofty gallery, with benches on each 
ſide that introduce us into its 

As the whole of the Egyptian theology was clothed in 

_ myſterious emblems and figures, it ſeems reaſonable to 
. ſuppoſe, ſays this writer, that all theſe turnings, apart- 

ments, and ſecrets in architecture, were delgned for 

ſome purpoſe of religion, and that the deity, which was 

typified in the outward form of this pile, was to be wor- 
ſhipped within. The ſquare cheſt of grauate marble, 

which is placed in the upper chamber of the great pyra- 

mid, may be ſuppoſed to have been rather intended for 

ſome religious uſe than for the colin of Cheops. It 

might have ſerved for one of their ſacred cheſts, in which 

either the images of their deities, or their facred veſt- 

ments or utenſils were kept, or it might have been a fa- 

Viſa or ciſtern, ſuch as contained the holy water uſed in 

their ceremonies, Its length favours the opinion of its 


having been deſigned for a coffin, but its height and | 


breadth far exceed the dimenſions that were adhered to 
on ſuch occaſions; the Egyptian ſtone coffins were made 
of a different form, and inſcribed with hieroglyphics. 


Nor is this cheſt placed according to the manner in which | 


the Egyptians depoſit their dead; for their mummies al- 
ways ſtand upright, whereas this cheſt lieth flat upon the 
floor. If, therefore, this cheſt was not intended for a 
coffin, it is inferred that the pyramidcirſelf could not have 
taken the name of a ſepulchre from it. Cheops, indeed, 
and others, might have been buried within the precinct 
of this or any other of the pyramids, and this was no 
more than was practiſed in other temples, and, there- 
fore, could not deſtroy the principal uſe and deſign for 
which they were erected. Upon the whole, Dr. Shaw 
concludes, from the outward figure of thele piles, the 
{truQture and contrivance of the ſeveral apartments in the 


inſide of the greateſt, together with the ample proviſion 
- that was made on each fide of it for the reception, as | 


may be ſuppoſed, of the prieſts, that the Egyptians in- 
tended the latter for one of the places, as all of them 
were to be the objects, at leaſt, of their worſhip and 
devotion. | 

Dr. Bryant has lately maintained, with conſiderable force 
of argument, this opinion, that the pyramids were de- 
ſigned for high altars aud temples, and were conſtructed 
in honour of the Deity. If the chief pyramid were de- 
ſighed for a place of burial, what occaſion, ſays he, was 
there for a well, and for paſſages of communication, 


which led to other buildings? The apartments near the 
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þyramids he ſuppoſes to be deſigned for the reception 6f 
prieſts, -and to be appendages not to a tomb, but to 2 
temple of the Deity. The ſtone coflin, he apprebhends, 
was a trough or reſervoir for water, which by- means of 
the well they drew from the Nile, The prieits of Egypt, 
delighted in obſcurity, and they probably came by the 
ſubterraneous paſſages of the building to the dark cham- 
bers within; where they performed their luſtrations, and 
other nocturnal rites. Many, he adds, of the ancient 
temples in this country were caverns in the rock, en- 
larged by art, and cut out into numberleſs dreary apatt- 
ments; for no nation upon the earth was ſo addicted to 
gloom and melancholy as the Egyptians. From the top 
of the pyramids they obſerved the heavens, and marked 
the conſtellacivas ; and upon the fame eminence it is pro- - 
bable that they offered up vows and oblations, See on 
this article Greaves's Works, vol. i. p. 1, &c. Shaw's 
Travels, fol. p. 413, &c. Pocogke's Deſcript. of the 
Eaſt, vol. i. p. 41, &c. Perry's View of the Levant, 
p. 413, &c. Bryant's Anal. of Ancient Myth. vol. iii, 
p-. 523, &. Farmer's Worſhip of Human Spirits, &c. 
p. 379, &c. | | 
The tomb of Porfenna, king of Hetruria, at Cluſium in 
Italy, is an ancient monument of ſquare (tone, each fide 
of which is three hundred feet broad, and fifty feet high. 
Within the ſquare baſe there is an inextricable labyrinth; 
upon this ſquare there ſtand five pyramids, four in the 
angles, and one in the middle, {eventy-five feet broad at 
the bottom, and a hundred and fifty feet high, and ter- 
minating in a point; at top they are covered with a braſs 
circle, from which are ſuſpended bells, which are put in 
motion by the wind, ſo as that their ſound may be heard 
at a great diſtance. Upon this circle there are four other 
pyramids, each a hundred feet high, above which upon 
one plane there are five other pyramids. Such is the ac- 
count which Pliny gives from Varro, lib. xxxvi. cap. 13. 
Pyrramip, ſcenog raphy of a. See SCENOGRAPHY« 
PYRAMID optic. Ser OPTIC pyramid. | 
PYRAMIDAL fountain. See FOUNTAIN. 
PYRAMIDAL mirrors. See MIRROR — _ 
PYRAMIDAL numbers are the ſums of polygonal numbers, 
collected after the ſame manner as the PFOLTGONAL num- 
bers themſelves are extracted from arithmetical progreſ- 
ſions. See #igurate NUMBERS. „ E 
theſe are particularly called fir/! pyramidals. The ſums 
of firſt pyramidals are called ſecond pyramidals. And the 
ſums of thoſe third pyramidals; and ſo on, ad infinitum. 
Particularly, thoſe ariſing from triangular numbers are 
called prime triangular pyramidals; thoſe ariſing from pen- 
 tagonal numbers are called prime pentagonal pyramidals, & c. 
The numbers 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, &c. ſormed by the ad- 
dition of the triangular numbers 1, 2, 6, 10, &c. are 
uſually called by the ſimple name of pyramidals; and the 
2 — 1 12 
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e. the fourth pyramidal may be found by ſubſtituting 4 

for ; the fifth by ſubſtituting 5 for x, &c. =D 

PYRAMIDALE corpus, in Anatomy, a plexus of blood- 

veſſels on the back of the teſticles, thus called from its 
form; and ſrom its ſtructure, allo called corpus varico- 
ſum, and PAMPINIFORME. IS . | 
It conſiſts of innumerable little veins, communicating 
with each other, and forming a kind of net-work ; which 
at length uniting, terminate in one vein, by which the 
blood is conveyed into them all. EAT 85 
The origin of this plexus is from the ſpermatic veins; 
which, a little above the teſticles, ſplit into ſeveral 
branches; which again vniting ſeveral times, form the 
corpus pyramidale. | p 8 

PYRAMIDALES papillæ. See PAP ILL pyramidales. 

PTRAMIDAL ES abdominis, in Anatomy, denote imall muſ- 
cles in the abdomen, lying in the lower part of the rectus. 
They have their name from their figure, and their origin 
from the margin of the oſſa pubis, with a pretty broad 
fleſhy head, whence they grow gradually narrower, till. 
they end in a ſmall, round tendon, in the linea alba; 
ſometimes almolt at the navel, See Tab. Anat. (Myol. 
fig. 1. 7s 46. fig. 2. Ne 31. | 
When theſe muſcles are wanting, the lower extremitics 

of the recti are always thicker than uſual ; often there is 
only one found, and ſometimes, though rarely, three. 
W inflow. 

PYRAMIDALIS oculorum, in Anatomy, a name given by Mo- 
linet and ſome others to one of the muſcles of the face, 
called by Douglas and Cowper aPERIENS palpebram, 
and by Albinus levater palpebre ſuperior is. s 

PYRAMID ALIS, is alſo a name given to the PYRIFORMIS. 

PYRAMID OI, called alſo parabolic ſpindle, a ſolid figure, 

formed by the revolution of a ſemiparabola round one of 


general formula ſor ſinding them is 2 * 


| its ordinates. 


According to the method of indiviſibles, this may be con- 
ceived to couſiſt of an infinite feries of circles; while 
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olameters ate al parallel to the axis of the tevolving pa- 
ra bola. | | n | 
Te parabolic ſpindle is equal to 1; of its circumſcribing |. 
cylinder. 1 ö _ e 11 
PydaMiDorp, parabolic, See PaRABOTIC pramiduid. 
PYRATE. See PIRATE. | OR 5 
PYRENE, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone found 
always in the ſhape of the (tone of an olive. It is of the 


lapis Judaicus kind, being no other than the petrified | 


ſpine of ſome ſpecies of ECHINITES, 1 
PYRENOIDES proceſſus, in Anatomy, a proceſs of the ſe- 


cond vertebra of the neck; called alſo odontoides, and | 


dentiformis, or the tooth-like proceſs. . 
The word TupnrociIng, is formed of amupny, nucleus, kernel, 
or berry, and «Jo, figure. | | 
PYRETHRUM, in Botany. See PELLITORY. 
 PYRETICS, formed from xx, fever, of aug, fire, me- 
dicines good againſt fevers, 


PYRGUS, among the Romans, a dice · box of the ſhape of | 


a modius, open above, and having a great many ſhelves 
or partitions within it ; ſo that when the dice were thrown 
into it out of the fritillum, they were thereby overturned 


many times before they could reach the bottom, in which | 


there was an opening for them to fall through upon the 

able. 15 233 ; 
PYRHOPOECILOS, in the Natural Hiftory of the An- 
cients, a ſtone ſo called from its having a great many ſpots | 
of the colour of fire. 3 | | 
PYRIATERION, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs 
a ſweating room. 3” | 


PYRIATOS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a 


brick when heated, in order to be applied to the body | 


_ wrapped up in a cloth by way of a dry fomentation. | 

PY RICAUS TUM, a word uſed by medical writers to ex- 

preſs a burn or ſcald, | | | | 
PYRICUBIUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 
of foſſile bodies, uſually comprebended, with many others 

of very different figure and ſtructure, under the general 
name pyrites.” See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 5. | 
"The diſtinguiſhing characters of the pyricubia are theſe : 
they are compound, inflammable metallic bodies, of a 
cubic figure, or reſembling a die, being compoſed of fix 
ſides, Of this genus there are only two known ſpecics. 
Hill. 5 5 * 
PYRIFORMIS, called alſo pyramidalis, in Anatomy, a 
ſmall oblong muſcle of the thigh, recciving its name 
from its figure, which reſembles that of a pear. It is 
alſo called iliacus externus, from its lituation. See Tab. 
Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 7. n. 21, 22. 5 | 
It is ſituated almoſt tranſverſely between the os ſacrum 
and iſchium, being covered and hid by the brit two glu- 
tæi. It is fixed to the interior lateral part of the os fa- 
crum by fleſhy fibres, and to the neighbouring part of the 
anterior or concave fide of that bone, by three digita- 


tions lying between the anterior holes. It is alſo fixed by | 


a ſmall inſertion to the ligamentum ſacro-ſciaticum, and 
the edge of the great ſinus of the os ilium. From thence 
it runs tranſverſely toward the joint of the bip, its fibres 
contracting in breadth ; it terminates in a ſhort tendon, 


which is inſerted in the middle of the internal labium of | 


the upper edge of the great trochanter, by two or three 
branches. The upper part of this tendon receives ſeveral 
fibres from the glutzus medius, and its lower part is 
united to the gemellus ſuperior, and tendon of the obtu- 


rator internus. This muſcle moves the os femoris ſome- | 
what upwards, and turns it outwards. Sometimes there | 


are two pyriformes ſeparated only by the nervus ſciaticus. 
Winſlow. oy 


PYRIPHLEGES, a word uſed by the old writers in medi- 


cine to expreſs a perſon labouring under an extreme de- 
ree of a febrile heat. | | | | 
PYRIPLACIS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 
of pyritz, the characters of which are theſe: they are 
compound, inflammable, metallic bodies, found in looſe 
detached maſſes of a fimple and uniform, not ſtriated in- 
ternal ſtructure, and are covered with an inveſtient coat 
or cruſt. | | | | 
Of this genus of foſlils there are three known ſpecies. 
Hill, See Tad. Falſils, Claſs 5. | 


PYRIPOLYGONIUM, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of | 


3 genus of ſoſſils, the characters of which are, that they. 
ate compound metallic bodies, of a regular figure, con - 
| kilting of twelve planes. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 5. 
There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, though 
ſubject to great varieties in its appearance; and this has 
been by authors hitherto confounded with many other | 


bodies of a very different nature and figure, under the ge- 


neral name pyrite. _ | 

It is not .untrequent in Cornwall and Devonſhire; but is 
much more common in Germany, Hill. 1 
PYRITES, in Phy/iology, a mineral reſembling the true 

ores of metals, in its ſubſtance, colour, and weight, 
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and in the patts of the eatth whefe It is Found} 46d 
compoled, like them, of metallic ſubſtances, minerat- 
iſed by ſulphur or arſenic, or by both, and of an unme- 


tallic earth intimately united with. its other principles, 


The Greek word t#vging; formed of CLOTH fire, denotes 
fireſtane; à denomination given to this lubltance on àc- 
count of its inflammability, which is ſuch, that, by col- 
lion with ſteel, it will yield ſparks of fire. The gene- 
rality of writers diſtinguiſh between pyrites and ores, on 
account of a difference in the proportion and connection 
of the materials of which they are teſpectively compoſed. 
The pyrites, it is ſaid, generally contains leſs metal, and 
a greater quantity of ſulphur and arſenic and unmetallic 
earth; and theſe matters are more ſtrongly connected in 
pyrites than in ores, and they are accordingly much 
harder. Pyrites differs alſo from ores by its form and 
poſition in the earth; being found in diſtin maffes 
often unaccompanied with ores, and in all ſorts of earths 
and ſtones, and alſo in pit-coal and other bituminous 
matters. Pyrites is alſo diſtinguiſhable from ores by its 
luſtre and figure, which is almoſt always regular and 
uniform. However, other writers will not allow tha 
there is any ſufficient reaſon for confidering the pyrites 
as a diſtinCt claſs of ſubſtances from ores ; as they have 
no mark, by which they can certainly and conſtanily be 


_ diſtinguiſhed from theſe, The diſtinftion bas been 


chiefly introduced by miners, becauſe the pyrite in ge- 
neral contain fo little metal, and ſo much of the mine- 
ralifing ſubſtances, that they are ſeldom ſmelted. Ne- 
vertheleſs, there are ſome kinds of pyrites which yield a 
great quantity of copper, and are ſmelted with great ad- 
vantage, Accordingly, ſome later mineraloꝑiſts conſider 


the cupreous yellow pyrites as an ore of copper, the pale 


yellow martial pyrzzes as au ore of icon, and the white 
arſenical pyrites as an ore of arſenic. 2 Es 
The pyrites bears a near affinity to MARcASHTR, with 

which ſome authors have confounded it. Dr. Wood- 
ward makes this diſtinction between the two, that )- 
r:tes is reſtrained to the nodules, or thoſe pieces that are 
found lodged in ſtrata of another kind, and marcaſite to 
thoſe compoling whole ſtrata, Dr. Hill uſes the name 


pyrites as the claſlical term for the leſs regularly figured 


bodies of the number of thoſe uſually called too indeter- 
minately by that name. See Tab. of Feffils, Claſs 5. 
According to this diſtinction, pyrite are compound, in- 
flammable, metallic bodies, found in detached maſſes, 
but of no determinately angular figure. The forms ok 


| theſe minerals are exceedingly various; they are ſpheri- 


cal, oval, cylindrical, pyramidal, priſmatical, cubic; 


they are ſolids with five, fix, ſeven, eight, nine, ten, 


&c, ſides. 'The ſurface of ſome is angular, and conſiſts 
of many baſes of (mall pyramids, the points of which all 
unite in the centre of the maſs, 1 

Of this claſs Hill diſtinguiſhes two general orders of bo- 
dies; the firſt, thoſe which are of a plain and ſimple in- 
ternal ſtructure; and the ſecond, thoſe which are regu- 
larly ſtriated within: and of each of theſe there are two 
genera. Thoſe of the firſt are: | - 
1. The pyriplaces. Theſe are pyrite of a ſimple internal 
ſtructure, and covered with an inveſtient coat or cruſt, 
2. The gymnopyres. Theſe are pyrite of a ſimple inter- 


nal ſtructure, and naked, or not covered by any inveſti- 
ent coat or cruſt, > LP | | | 


The genera of the ſecond order, or the ſtriated pyrite, 
are, 5 e | 

1. The pyritricha. Theſe are the pyrite of a fimply ſtri- 
ated ſtructure. „ | 5 | 
And, 2. The pyritrichiphylla, Theſe are the pyrite 
whoſe ſurfaces are covered with foliaceous flakes, made 
by a continuation and expanſion of the ends of the ſtriæ. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 612. | | 

The ſeveral ſpecies of each of theſe genga, ſee under the 
ſeveral generical heads, PrRITRIcHUM, &c. 

The pyrite differ not only in their form, but in their 
component ſubſtances ; 2 they are called ſul- 


phureous, martial, cupreous, arſenical, as one or other 
of theſe ſubſtances predominates. | 


Dioſcorides mentions only one kind of pyrites, which is 


the common yellow ſpecies. Avicenna and the other 
Arabians mention two yellow ſorts, a white one, and a 
ferruginous one. None of theſe authors made any dil- 
tinction between the marcaſites and pyrite, but this ſort 
of matter, whether formed into ſmall nodules, or conti- 
nued ſtrata, was called indiflerently by one or other of 
theſe names. | 
The four kinds of this ſtone mentioned by the Arabians 
are called from their colours, the golden, the filver, the 
braſſy, and the ferruginous pyrites. The oldeſt authors 
are of the opinion of Dioſcorides, and mention only ons 
kind, deducing them all from the ſame principles, and 
ſuppoſing their variety of colours to be only owing to ac- 
eidents. Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus thus mention we 
Pte: 


Ne tens as one thing, ubder the name 'my/ia, which had 
ing been tranſlated molar lapis, has been underſtood by | 
ſome to mean ſome fort of mill-ſtone, or other coarſe 
ſtone, fit for fuch purpoſes; and by that means the 
whole ſenſe of the authors has been perverted and mil- 
underſtood, a re | | 
Pflny mentions two kinds of the pyrjtes, the gold and 
the ſilver kind, py | F1 
The principal contents of the pyritæ — be in general 
gueſſed at from their colobr. Henckel diſtinguiſhes 
them in general into three colours, white, yellowiſh of a 
pale yellow, and yellow. The white pyrites contains 
moſt arſenic, the greateſt part of it being iron and ar- 
ſenic; the yellowiſh is chiefly compoſed of ſulphur and | 
iron; and the fully yellow, of ſulphur and copper. | 
The colours, therefore, make a very effential mark for 
the diſtinction of the ſeveral kinds of this foſſil. The 
yellowiſh pyrites, that is, ſuch as contain iron and ſul- 
phur, is found in the ſtrata of ſeveral kinds of fone, in 
clay, and in the earth lying over the mines' of ſeveral 
metals. The white, or arſenical pyrites, and the fully 
yellow, are leſs common, but are uſually met with about 
mines. N. | 


Tbe ancients in general ſuppoſed, that copper was con- 


-tained in the pyrites; but they had no opinion that iron 
was a part of it, though it is certain that iron is the baſis 
of almoſt all of them, and copper has a part only in 2 


very few; but this was the effect of judging from ap- 


pearances, inſtead of having recourſe to experiments, 


Our own Liſter has the honour of being the firſt author | 


who has treated properly of them, and ſound out their 
true and general baſis io be iron; accordingly he ſup- 

poſes them to be all properly iron ores, Liſter de Font. 
Medic. Angliz, | 2 a 


Berger, who has written on the Caroline Baths, has taken | 


up the ſubject, and though he allows that iron ſeems the 
| baſis of great numbers of the pyrite, as is evident from 

the obſervation, that the remaining matter of many of 
them, after burning away the ſulphur, is found to be at- 
trated by the magnet; yet he obſerves alſo, that in many 
copper is mixed with the iron, and that though iron is 


in general found in even thoſe kinds which give the moſt | 


obvious proofs of copper, yet there are ſome in which 
| there can no iron be found. EPS. PR IS 

' This author obſerves alſo, that beſides the metalline par- 
ticles, whether jron or copper, there is alſo contained in 
the pyrite an vnmetallic carth, which is in the compoli- 


tion of this ſtone moſt equally mixed and perfeQly | 


| blended with the particles of theſe metals, and with thoſe 


of the ſalts and ſulphurs contained alſo in the maſs. | 


| Sulphur alſo he acknowledges to make a great part of 


many of the pyrite, particularly of all the yellowiſh and | 


full yellow kinds. The white or filvery pyrites contains 
leſs faiphur than any of the others; and the yellow or 


venereal pyrites, though it contain much arſenic, yet | 
does not fail to contain ſulphur alſo in conſderable quan- 


tity. Berger de Font. Carolin. | 
Henckel, in his Pyritologia, obſerves, that in general all 
the pyrite are martial, as ferruginous earth is the eſſen- 
tial and fundamental part of every pyrites. This earth, 
be ſays, is united with an unmerallic earth, with ſul- 
phur or arſenic, or with both theſe matters, in which 
caſe the ſulphur always predominates over the arſenic 
Theſe he conſiders as the only eſſential principles of py- 
rites, believing that all the other matters, metallic and 
unmetallic, which are found in it, are only accidental; 
| among which he includes even copper, although ſo 


much of it exiſts in ſome kinds of pyrites, that they are | 


heated as ores of copper, and fometimes contain even 
fifty pounds of copper each quintal. The exiltence of 
an unmetallic earth in pyrites has been demonſtrated by 
Henckel, Cramer, and others; and this earth is inti- 
wately united, with the other conſtituent” parts of this 
ſubſtance, efſential to its exiſtence, and inſeparable from 
it, otherwiſe than by its total decompoſition. According 
to Henckel, this unmetallic earth abounds much in the 
white pyrites, ſince he found from the analyſis which he 
made, that the iron, which is the only metal exiſting in 
theſe pyrite, is only about one twentieth part of the 
fixed ſubltance that remains after the arſenic has been 
expelled by torrefaction or ſublimation. In the pale yel- 


it ion of iron is generally about | 
low pyrites, the proportion r p y 


twelve pounds to a quintal of pyrites, and ſometimes fiſty 
or ſixty pounds; and this is, therefore, called martial | 
pyrites. It contains about one fourth its weight of ſul- 
phur, and the reſt is unmetali:c eaith, The quantity of 
this earth contained in the yellow or cupreous pyrites, 
which is alſo martial, becaute iron is an eſſential part of 
every pyrites, has not yet been determined. Theſe kinds 
probably contain ſoine of that earth, though perhaps leſs 
of it than the others. As to the nature of this earth, 


ent in the different kinds of 9 


Henekel thinks, that it is an darth diſpoſed already by | 


IEG b * | R . 


2 


hatufe to metalliſation, but n6t ſafficietitly elaborated i* 


be conſidered as a metallic earth: ahd perhaps it is differ” 
ent in the mites. _ „ 
ſhe mention of gold and filver in the pyritts is vety com- 
mon among authors, but the colour ot theſe ſtones ſeems 
principally to have given ground for that opinion. In 
reality, theſe metals are very ſeldom found naturally 


making parts of the pyrites; and when they are, it is 
only in a very inconſiderable quantity. But in thoſe ſpe- 


cimens found about the mines of gold and ſilvet, the par- 
ticles of thoſe metals aſſembled into viſible maſſes ate 
ſometimes found unbedded in lumps of the pyrites ; and 
ſuch pieces of this ſtone may then well be ſaid to contain 
thoſe precious metals. The occaſion of this accident, 


however, is no more than thie, that the pyrites is formed 
ia mines and other places at this day; and thus it might 


adhere to particles of gold and filver z and thereby give 


| Ry to the ſuppolition of their being parts of it. 


heſe precious metals Henckel alſo conſiders as acciden- 


tal to pyrites. In ſome ſpecimens the gold has been 
found in its metallic form, and viſible to the naked eye; 
ſometimes otherwiſe': and in theſe caſes, the ore has 
been thought to contain the gold united firſt with iron, 


and that compound united with ſulphur. But Dr: Fors 
dyce obſerves, that ir has not yet been proyed, that a 
compound metal can be combined with ſulphur : and; 


from ſome experiments made by this ingenious chemiſt 
and Mr. Alchorne, in order to determine, whetber this 


ore contains gold in its metallic form, only mecha- 


nically mixed with the pyrites, or combined with the ſul- 


phur by means of the iron, they were led to conclude, 


that the gold was in its native form, and not mineraliſed; 


Phil. Tranf, vol. Ixix. part ii. p. 527, &c: 


The common pyritæ of our clay-pits' and ſea-coaſts are 
uſed in the making of copperas or vitriol; but among 
theſe there is ſound a very great difference, ſome of theni 


turning themſelves very eaſily to vitriol; when only ex- 
poſed to moiſt air; others doing it with more difficulty; 


and ſome not at all, though expoſed many years. Some 


alſo yield all their vitriol at onee, on pouring warm water 


on them; while others mult lie expoſed to the air at ſe- 


vera] different times, and roaſted in the mean while in 
order to obtain it. The ſettled obſervations on this ſub- 
ject, as collected from experiments, are theſe : | 


No pyries which contains any copper; or any arſenic; 
rn into vitriol, but requires a previous 


will of itſelf tu 


roaſting. | | | 
The ſulphureous iron pyrites, void of copper or arſenic} 
all turn to vitriol on being only expoſed to the air; and 
that. the ſooner or later, as they are of a more or leſs 


compact ſubſtance, The fibrous or radiated pyrite are 


uſually of this kind; but this is no general rule, for 
there are ſome radiated ones which remain whole years 
unaltered in the air, | | 


Copper and arſenic always refiſt the ſhooting of the ſalts 


of the pyr:tes, or its turning to vitriol ; but theſe are not 


the only agents that reſiſt this change, for in ſome merely 


ferreous and ſulphureous pyrite the change is not made 


but with much time and difficulty, . 

It is remarkable alſo, that vitriol found in ſome pyritæ, 
if water be poured upon them immediately aſter the 
roaſting; while others will not yield any till they have 


been afterwards expoſed to the air. It even ſeems, that 


we are to look into the air for the cauſe of the appearance 


of vitriol in the copperas ſtones, This it may greatly 
aſſiſt in effecting, as it carries a quantity of moiſt va- 


_ in it: for it is well known, that the acid of ſulphur 
as not the power to reſolve iron into the form of a ſalt 
without the addition of water; nay, oil of vitriol, or of 
ſulphur, being moderately concentrated, though it be 


then diluted with much more water than it is united with 


while yet in ſulphur, does not even diffolve filings of 


8 iron unleſs there be four times or ſix times as much 


water poured to it. Water alone, however, though a 


great and neceſſary agent, cannot be ſuppoled to effect 


the whole change; for though there are ſome of the 
pyrite that yield their vitriol by means of it, yet there 
are others that do not ; and ſome pyrite are preſently 
turned into vitriol, when expoſed to the air, which had 
before remained for many years under water unaltered. 
Of this kind there are many on the ſhores of the ſea in 
molt parts of Europe. In England particularly we have 


them in great plenty in Sheppy Ifland in Kent. Theſe. 
pyritæ will long reſiſt the change into vitriol, when in 


the air, and yet they evidepily contain no copper nor 
ar ſenic. | 1 | 
There is alſo a kind very common on the ſhores, which 
reſembles wood in texture and appearance; and has 


probably once been wood, but has now its pores filled 


with the pyr:tes : of theſe many lie buried a foot or more 
deep in the ſand under the ſez water; and ig. that ſtate 
they never ſhoot into vitriol, but are of a firm texture 


aud 
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and conſiderable hardneſs, and when broken look very 
bright within, and have no taſte of vitriol, nor give any 
mark that they contain any: yet theſe, if they are taken 
up and expoſed to the air for a fortnight, loſe all their 
briphtneſs and their bardneſs, and mouldering to pieces, 
become ſo rich in vitriol, that it forms itſelf into regular 
cryſtals/ on their ſurfaces. Now, if moiſture alone was 
ſufficient to produce this effect, there is no reaſon why 
they ſhou}d not have been reſolved into vitriol under a 
very moiſt ſaid, The great cauſe we are able to aſſign, 
appears to be the vague acid, ſo common in the foſſile 
world, and ſilling alſo the region of the air; but an in- 
genious reaſoner will own, that — this may do 
much, yet there muſt be ſome other cauſe, yet undiſco- 
vered, for the production of vitriol in theſe foſſils; ſince 
this, as well as the moiſture of the air, ought to act 
more equally than we find by experience it does on theſe 
ſtones, if all were owing to it. {tb 3 

In the expoſing theſe copperas ſtones to the air, if it be 
a moiſt ſeaſon, no farther care need be taken of them 
than the piling them up in a heap but moiſtening them 
now and then is a neceſſary circumſtance in dry ſeaſons, 
and in this caſe the water ſhould be ſprinkled on them in 
- ſmall quantities at a time, and the heaps now and then 
turned and new made. Much depends on this manage- 
ment, the ſame quantity of ſtones yielding twice as 


much copperas, with proper care, as they would with- | 


* our it. * 


It is well known, that iron and ſulphur have a ſingular 


action on each other, when they are well mixed together 
and moiſtened. Hence it happens, that many kinds of 
frites, particularly thoſe which contain only the princt- 
ples now mentioned, fuſtain a fingular alteration, and 
even a total decompoſition, when expoſed during a cer- 
| tain time to the combined action of air and water. The 
. moiſture” gradually penetrating them, divides and atte- 
nuates their parts; the acid of the fulphur particularly 
attacks the martial and alſo the unmetallic earth, its in- 


flammable principle is ſeparated from it, and diſſipated. |. 


In theſe circumſlances, the pyrites changes its nature. 
The acid of the ſulphur which is decompoſed forms with 
the fixed principles of the pyrites, vitriolic, aluminous, 
and ſelenitic ſalts; ſo that a pyrites, which was once a 
ſhining, compact, very hard mineral, becomes in a cer- 
tain time a greyiſh, ſaline, powdery maſs, the taſte of 
which is ſaline, auſtere, and ſtyptic. And if this maſs 
be lixiviated with watery cryſtals of vitriol, and ſome- 
times of alum, according to the nature of the pyrites em- 
ployed, may be obtained by evaporation and eryſtalliſa- 
tion. This decompolition of pyrites is called eſfloreſcence 
and vitrioliſation, becauſe it becomes covered with a ſa- 
line powder, and becaule vitriol is always formed. In 
the pale yellow, pyrites, containing chiefly ſulphur and 
iron, the fermentation excited by moiſture in its conſti- 
tuent parts is ſo violent, that when the quantity is conſi- 
derable, not only a ſulphureous vapour and heat may be 

:rceived, but the whole maſs kindles and burns in- 
tenſely. Thus in an experiment of Dr. Slare (Phil. 
Tranf. No 213.) a heap of pyrites, conſiſting of two or 


three hundred tons, which was covered from the air five | 


or fix months, took fire and burnt for a week. Some of 
it looked like melted metal; and other parts like red-hot 
ſtones. It alſo emitted a very noiſome ſmoke. To this 
decompoſition of pyrites in the bowels of the earth ſome 
| philoſophers have aſcribed ſubterranean fires and volca- 
nos: and Liſter miſtakenly attributes thunder and earth- 
quakes to the ſulphureous and inflammable breath of the 


pyrites. No other pyrites is ſubject to this ſpontaneous | 


decompoſition, when expoſed to humid air, beſides the 
pale yellow pyrites, which is both martial and ſulphure- 
- ous. he arſenical pyrites is not changed by expoſure to 


air.. This kind is harder, heavier, and more compact | 


than the former; and Wallerius propoſes to diſtinguith 
it by the name of MARCASITE. When cut, it may be 


poliſhed ſo as to give a luſtre almoſt equal to that of dia | 


monds, but without refracting the light, as it is perfectly 
- opake. It has been employed ſome years paſt in the 
manufacture of toys, as of buckles, necklaces, &c. 
Dia. Chem. Eng. ed. art. Pyrites. 

The pyrite, in ſubſtance, are never uſed medicinally ; 
_ nevertheleſs, in their products they are very important. 
From theſe common ſulphur is extracted, in Sweden 
and Saxony; the native vitriols are produced in caverns 
of the earth, or on its ſurface; the greateſt quantities of 
_ artficial vitriol are prepared; and the mineral waters, 
vitriolic, aluminous, ſulphureous, hot or cold, are ſup- 
| poſed to receive their impregnation. | ; 
When the matter of the pyritet is mixed with the lead 
ores, the method of ſeparating the metal by aſſaying is 


this: roaſt two centners of the ore, as in the uſual me- 


thod, and keep a ſtronger fire than when the ore is pure. 


The pyrites, eſpecially when it is merely iron, hinders | 


an ore from eaſily growing clammy or turn 
_ Jumps, or entirely melting. When the ore. is ſulficien;] 


the work in the common way, only makin 


_ fideritis that of iron 3+chalcitis that of co 


PYRITICUM Jiqnamen. 
PYRITRICHIPHYLLUM, in Natura! Hilary, 


face ot within the maſs. 


PYRMONT water, in Phy/zology and Medicine, 
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ing into large 


waſhed, let it cool, beat it to powder, and | | 
roaſting to a third fire, till when it is red-hot 5 _ 
there is no ſmell of ſulphur z then mix the ore with fix 
centners of the black flux, and two of fandiver, and Giſh 
greater, and — it longer, toward the — . * 
operation. Cramer's. Art of Aſſaying, p. 202. 
LEAD-ore, 5 n e e 


PYRITEs is applied by ſome authors to the marcaſite ores. 


of all metals; the names whereof are varied 5a, 
the metals they partake 06. BO 


Thus chry/itis is that of gold; argyritis that of f 


Iver; 
lybditis that of lead, &c, | FRY me 523 
See LIQUAMEN pyriticum. 

th 

of as genus of foflils of the claſs of the 8 
characters of which are theſe: they are compound in- 
flammable, metallic bodies, found in looſe maſſes not 
of any regularly angular figure, and of a ſtriated texture 
with foliaceous ends to the ſtriæ, appearing on the Hog 

e 0 See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs c 

Of this genus there are only two _ me Us" 
having the foliaceous ends of the ſtrize on the outer ſur- 


face ot the mals; and the other having a ſmooth external 


ſurface, aud the foliaceous ends of the ſtriæ coverins the 
fides of internal hollows. [be ot 1 to, bop 
The firſt of theſe is found in many of the Engliſh : 
German mines; the other has been yet only Cana 8 
mines on Mendip hills in Somerſetthire; but there in 
conſiderable plenty. Hill's Hiſt, of Foſſ. p. 618. 


PYRITRICHUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ge- 


nus of PYRITES, the characters of which are theſe : 
they are compound, inflammable, metallic foſſils, always 


found in detached maſſes of no regularly angular figure, 


and of a ſimply ſtriated internal ſtructure. Sce 4 | 
Foſſils Claſs 5. NN, , . Dce Tab. of 
Ot this genus of pyrite there are three known ſpecies. 
All the three ſpecies are found plentifulty in different 


parts of the kingdom: the firſt in all ſorts of ſtrata, and 


often looſe on the ground; the ſecond principally in 
gr of —_ and Suſſex; and he laſt a 1 
and Hampfhire, and very frequently i er 
mines. Hill's Hiſt. of Toll p- 347. er ADH. 
2 
briſk, ſpirituous chalybeate, abounding in fixed air, hat 
which, when taken up from the fountain at Pyrmont in 
Weſtphalia, in Germany, whence its name, ſparkles 
like the briſkeſt Champaign wine. It has a pleaſant 
vinous taſte, and ſome what ſulphureous ſmell. It is 
perfectly clear, and bears carriage better than the Sea 
water. . | | 
The hiſtory of theſe waters is accurately given by Hoff- 
man in his obſervations. on them, both in their natural 
{tate and in mixture with other bodies. 


He firſt obſerves, that they contain a volatile and ſubtle 


principle, much more penetrating and ſtropg, as well as 


in larger quantity, than any other mineral water; but 5 


that this is not to be expected in them any where but 
upon the ſpot, for thoſe who tranſport them to other 
places are conſtrained to let a part of this fly off, to pre- 
ſerve the reſt. If either glaſs or earthen veſſels be filled 


at the ſpring, and immediately corked and faſtened down, 
the conſequence is, that they will burſt on the firſt mo- 


tion or heat of the weather. They are, therefore, forced 
to fill them only in part at firſt, and let them ſtand 
awhile for this ſubtle ſpirit to exhale, and then awhile 


after the filling them up to- cork and fit them for 
Carriages {et | . 


2. If they are drank upon the ſpot in a morning on an 


empty ſtomach, they affect the noſe with a pungent 


tingling, and diſturb the bead for many hours after- 
Cw | | | 

3. If they are taken at the ſpring, they purge but very 
little; but if taken in another place, after trauſporta- 
tion, they purge conſiderably more, and render the ſtools 


black, It is obſervable allo, that if they are left in an 
open veſlel a few days, their virtue wholly exhales, and 


they no longer purge nor render the ſtools black. | 
4+ If tea-Jeaves, bauluſtine-flowers, or galls, are put 


into this water, they firſt change it to a blue, from that 


to a purple, and finally to a black. This is a ready proof 


that black is only a deep purple, and purple only a deep 
blue: a little ſpirit of viiriol added to this liquor deltroys 


all the colour, and renders it limpid as before. 
5. If any acid be mixed with Pyrmont water, there is 


raiſed an efferveſcence, and bubbics of air are carried up 
in great quantity; and this whether the ſtronger acids, 


ſuch as ſpirit of vitriol, or aqua, fortis, be uſed ; or the 


' weaker, as vinegar, lemon juice, or Rheniſh wine. 


* 
- * 
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6. If an alkaline liquor be added, whether it be volatile, ſtructions; 


as the ſpirit of fal ammoniac, or fixed, as the oil of tat- 
tar, there is nd ebullition raiſed, but the liquor becomes 
turbid and milky. If ſpirit of vitriol be afterwards added 
comes limped again. 
7. Cow's milk mixed in equal quantity with Pyrmont 
evater does not coagulate, but, on the contrary, becomes 
\ thinner than before, and is preſerved from turning four 
*ſo ſoon as it otherwiſe would in hot weather. This 
is a proof that there is no predominating acid in theſe 
waters. nd. if pens | 5 
8. If ſyrup of violets be added to Pyrmont water, it turns 
it to a beautiful green. This is a proof of the alkaline 
nature of theſe waters; and it is farther proved by add 


to this, to ſaturate the additional alkali, the- liquor be- 


ing ſpirit of vitriol, or any other acid, to this green u. 


quor, which on that becomes limped again. 

9. Four pints of this water evaporated over a gentle fire, 
yield no more than two ſeruples of a diy reſiduum. Oil of 

vitriol being poured on this, an acid efferveſcence ariſes, 

and with it an acrid and pungent vapour, like that pro- 


ducid by mixing oil of vitriol and common falt. If | 
ſpirit of vitriol be uſed inſtead of the oil, the efferveſcence | 


is in a leſs degree, and the ſalt is in part changed to a 


bitter ſaline maſs, the remainder ſeparated from which 


proves to be a calcateous earth, no longer fermenting 
with the ſpirit of vitriol. | t, 
10. If a quamity of Pyrmont water be expoſed twenty- 
four hours to the open air in a baſon, it will at the end 
be found to have loſt all its virtues, taſting wholly inſi- 
id, and being rurbid, inſtead of the fine clearneſs it had 


fore, and a yellow ochreous earth is precipitated to the | 


bottom; after this the liquor will no longer ſhew any of 
' thoſe qualities which were before its diſtinguiſhing cha- 


racters, it will no longer ferment with acids, nor turn | 


black with galls, nor green with ſyrup of violets. 
It appears — the whole, that the Pyrmont waters pol- 


ſeſs a pure, extremely penetrating, and elaſtic mineral 
ſpirit, and that in a very large proportion; and to this | 
their virtues are principally to be attributed. This mi- 


neral ſpirit, while it remains engaged in a calcareous 
earth, imitates the properties of an alkaline ſubſtance ; 
and when joined with a ſubtile martial earth, it emulates 
the properties of vitriol, giving the ſtools a black colour, 


and turning a tiucture of galls into ink: and while this 
remains iu the water in theſe forms of an alkaline or | 


vitriolic principle of ſo great ſubtilty, it cannot but give 


them very great virtues in ſtrengthening the tone of the | 


_ viſcera, opening obſtructions, and ſtimulatiog in a pro- 
per manner the excretory. ducts, ſo as to make them 


duly perform their office ; but as ſoon as by the ſtanding. 
of the water open, or by any other accident, this ſubtile | 


element is evaporated, all the virtues of the water mult 
be gone with it. | 


The great quantity of this powerful ſpirit contained in the 


. waters, makes them more fit for the robuſt and ſtrong 
conſtitutions, when depraved by illneſs, than for the 
weak and tender ones; but even the tendereſt people 
may take them, only obſerving to take but a ſmall doſe, 
or to dilute them with an equal quantity of common 
water immediately before the taking them. 


Hoffman alſo recommends the Pyrmont water mixed 


with equal quantities of milk, on his own experience, in 
ſcorbutic and gouty caſes. Hoffm. Opera. tom. v. 
p- 143, ſeq. 


We have already obſerved, under the articles ac1DuL= | 
and fixed A1R, that Pyrmont water, and other mineral 


waters of a ſimilar nature, owe their acidulous taſte and 
peculiar virtues to the fixed air which they contain; and 
to thoſe articles the reader is referred for a brief hiſtory 
of this important diſcovery. We ſhall here add ſome far- 


ther remarks on the effects and medical uſes of this water.” 


' Perſons who drink it at the well are affected with a kind 
of giddineſs or intoxication, which is probably owing to 
the great quantity of fixed air with which the water 
abounds. The common operation of this water is by 

urine; but it is alſo a gentle ſudorific; and if taken in 


large quantity proves laxative. However, in order to | 


this effect, it is uſual to mix ſome ſalts with the farſt 
_ glaſſes. It is drank by glaſsſuls in the morning to the 
quantity of from one to five or fix pints, according to 


circumſtances ;. thoſe who drink it walking about be- 


tween each glaſs, This water is recommended in caſes 
where the conſtitution is relaxed: in want of appetite 
and digeſtion z weakneſs of the ſtomach, and heart- 
burn; the green ſickneſs; female obſtructions and bar- 
renneſs the ſcurvy and cutancous diſeaſes; and in the 
gout, eſpecially, as Hoffman obſerves, when mixed with 
milk: in colics; bloody fluxes; diforders of the bxeaſt 
and lungs 3 in which caſe it is beſt taken lukewarm: in 
nervous, hyſteric and hypochondriacal diforders ; in 
- apoplexies and palſies; in the gravel and ynitary ob- 
Vor. III. Ne 291. 
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of the finer veſſels. It amends the lax texture of the 
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; in foulneſs of the blood; and in obſtruQions 
blood ; exbilarates the ſpirits without inflaming, as vi- 
nous liquors are apt to do; and is reckoned among the 
beſt reſtoratives in decayed and broken conſtitutions. 
It is ſaid to poſſeſs the general virtues of the Sya water, 
and at the fountain it is more ſpirituous, as well as a 
ſtronger chalybeate. Elliot's Medicinal Virtues, &c. of 
Mineral Waters, 1781. p is t oi. 
Near the famous well at Pyrmont, is a ſtone quarry under 
ground, from ſome parts in which a ſulphureous, ſteam 
comes out, which commonly riſes. to a ſmall height. 
Animals held in this ſteam ate ſoon ſuffocated, but re- 


cover if quickly taken out. When a man ſtands in this 


ſteam, but with his head ove 
ſudorific. Dr. Seip propoſes to perform cures in ſeveral 
diſeaſes with it. See Phil. Tranſ. No 448. ſect. 4. and 


Miſc, Berolin. tom. v. part 2. ſect. 4. See GRO TTA 
del Ser pi. | 


PYREMONT water, Imitation of. This medicinal water may 


be imitated very nicely by art in the following manner ; 
take a quart of the Rete | 
thirty drops of a ſtrong ſolution of iron made in ſpirit of 
falt, a drachm of oil of tartar per deliquium, and thirty 
drops of ſpirit of vitrio}, or a little more or lefs, as is 


found neceſſary, not to let the alkali of the oil of tartar 


prevail too ſtrongly, though it muſt prevail a little, 


Shake all briſkly together, and on taſting it will be found 


extremely to refemble the true Pyrmont water. 


The baſis on which this is founded is the analyſis and | 
trial of the true Pyrmont water, by which it is found to 


contain a ſubtile aqueous fluid, a volatile irony and a pre- 
dominant alkali, all joined together into one briſk puu- 


gent ſpirituous water. The artificial Pyrmont thus made, 
1t the proportions are carefully minded, will extremely 


reſemble the natural, and will have the ſame effect as a 
medicine. Shaw's Lectures, p. 90. | 


But 'the beſt method of forming artificial Pyrmont water 
is by impregnating it with fixed air, for which we are 


indebted to Dr. Prieſtley. The firſt perſon, we believe, 


who actually compounded an artificial acidulous or ſpi- 
rituous water, like that of Seltzer or Pyrmont, was 


M. Venel; though he was ignorant of the real nature 1 


the ingredient to which it owed theſe qualities, an 

which he erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be common air. For 
this purpoſe he diſſolved in a pint of water two drachms 
of foſſile alkali, to which he added an equal quantity of 
marine acid; in the proceſs he made uſe of | 
a narrow neck, and to prevent the eſcape vl 
diſpoſed the ingredients in ſuch a manner, that they 
could not communicate with each other ti!l after the 
bottle was corked. Ia this caſe the fixed air diſlodged 
from the alkaline ſalt, in a phial nearly full and cloſely 
corked, being confined, ſuffers a degree of compreſſion 
that greatly promotes its combination with the water. 


See Memoires prefentes par les Scavans Etrangers, tom. 
ii. containing two Memoirs of M. Venel; read before 


the Royal Academy of Sciences in 1750; and Lavioſier's 


Eſſays, & c. by Henry, p. 34, &c. However, Dr. Prieſt- 
ley was undoubtedly the firſt who ſo far improved upon 


the diſcoveries made by himſelf and others, in relation 


to the principle denominated fixed air, as to contrive an 
eaſy method of impregnating water with it. The firſt 
idea of this kind occurred to him in 1767, when, having 


placed ſhallow veſſels of water within che region of fixed 
air on the ſurface of the fermenting veſſels of a brewery, 


and left them all night in that ſituation, he found that 
the water had acquired a very ſenſible and pleaſant im- 


pregnation. He proceeded to accelerate the impregna- 


tion by pouring the water from one veſſel into another, 


while they were both held within the ſphere of the fixed 
air. The method of effecting this by air diſlodged from 


chalk and other calcareous tubſtances, did not occur to 


him till the year 1772, when he publiſhed his Directions 
ſor this purpoſe, together with a drawing of the neceſ- 


ſary apparatus, which he bad before communicated to 


the board of admiralty.' This apparatus, repreſented in 


Tab. III. Pneumatics, fig. $0. conſiſts of a glaſs veſſel a 


with a narrow neck, and fo formed that is will ſtand up- 
right with its mouth downwards: this veſſel, when 
filled with water, and covered with a flip of paper or 


thin paſteboard, preſſed cloſe to it, to prevent the admiſ- 


ſion of common air, is inverted in another veſſel þ with 
a little water in it; ſo that the ſlip of paper or paſteboard 
may be withdrawn, and the end of the pipe © introduced 
into it. This pipe is flexible and air-tight, and beſt 
made of leather, ſewed with a ſhoemaker's waxed thread. 
It is kept open at both ends by apiece of a quill, while one 
of them is introduced into the veſſel of water, and the 


other into the bladder 4; the oppoſite end of which is 


tied round a perforated cork, kept open by a quill, and 
the cork is made to fit a phial e, two thirds of which 
134 | ſhould 


„ * 1 . 
er it, it proves an excellent 


and lighteſt water, add to it 


a vellel with 
the air, he 


* 


ſhould be filled with chalk juſt covered with water. 
Dr. Prieſtley has ſince found it moſt convenient to uſe a 
glaſs tube,” and to preſerve the advantage which he bad 
of agitating the vellel e, he makes uſe of two bladders, 
communicating vy a perforated cork, to which, they are 
both tied. He alſo obſerves, that the flexible pipe is not 
neceſſaty; but inſtead of this a bent tube of glaſs muſt 
be ready to be inſerted into the bole made in the cork, 
when the bladder containing the fixed air is ſeparated 
from the phial in which it was generated, The extre- 
mity of this tube being put under the veſſel of water, 
and the bladder being compreſſed, the air will be con- 
veyed into it, as in the other caſe, Inſtead of the blad- 


der, a ſmall phial may be interpoſed between the phial | 


containing the chalk, &c. and the veſſel of water: for 
thus the chalk and water that may be thrown up the 
tube communicating with this phial will lodge at the 
bottom of the other, while nothing but the air will get 
into the pipe communicating with the water. The ap- 


paratus being thus prepared, let the phial containing the 


Chalk and water be detached from the bladder, and the 


pipe alſo from the veſſel of water ; pour a little oil of | 
vitriol upon the chalk and water; and having carefully | 
pteſſed all the common air out of the bladder, put the 


cork into the bottle preſently after the efferveſcence has 
begun. Alſo preſs the bladder once more after alittle of 


the newly-generated air has got into it, in order the more | 
effectually to clear it of all the remains of the common 


air; and then introduce the end of the pipe into the 


mouth of the veſſel of water as in the drawing, and be- 


gin to apitate the chalk and water briſkly. This will 
preſently produce a conſiderable quantity of fixed air, 
which will diſtend the bladder; and this being preſſed, 
the air will force its way through the pipe, and aſcend 


into the veſſel of water, the water at the ſame time de- 


ſcending, and coming into the baſon. 


When about one half of the water is forced out, let the | 


operator lay, his hand upon the uppermoſt part of the 
veſſel, and ſhake it as briſkly as he can, not to throw 


the water out of the baſon; and in a few minutes the 


water will abſorb the air, and taking its place, will 
nearly fill the veſſe! as at the firſt, Then ſhake the 
phial containing the chalk and water again, and force 


mote air into the veſſel, till, upon the whole, about an 


equal bulk of air has been thrown into it. Alſo ſhake 
the water as before, till no more of the air can be im- 
bibed. As ſoon as this is perceived to be the cafe, the 
water is ready for uſe; and if it be not uſed immedi- 
ately, ſhould be put into a bottle as ſoon as poſſible, 
well corked, and cemented. It wilt keep, however, 
very well, if the bottle be only well corked, and kept 
with the mouth downwards. | 3 Ge 

It may be proper to obſerve on this proceſs, that the 
phial e ſhould always be placed conſiderably lower than 
the veſſel a; that the water to which the chalk is put 
ſhould be changed after every operation; that with a 


veſſel of water holding three pints, and a phial contain- | 


ing the chalk and water of ten ounces, a little more than 
a tea-ſpoonful of oil of vitriol will produce air enough to 


impregnate ſuch a quantity of water; that the whole 


proceſs does not take up more than a | $194 of an hour, 
and the agitation not five minutes; an that in this me- 
thod the water is eaſily made to imbibe an equal bulk of 
air; whereas Dr. Brownrigg found that Pyrmont water 
at the fpring-head did not contain ſo much as one half. 

This apparatus has received conſiderable improvements, 


which we ſhall briefly recite; bu: in juſtice to the merit 
of the original inventor, his method deſerves to be te- 


corded; and beſides, it requires leſs time, and is much 
leſs expenſive than thoſe that are now generally uſed, 


The apparatus contrived by Dr. Nooth, and improved | 
by Mr. Parker, is repreſented in Tab., III. Pneumatics, 


fig. 51. It is made of glaſs, and ſtands on a wooden 
veſſel dd reſembling a tea-board : the middle veſſel B 
has a neck, which is inſerted into the mouth of thev eſſel 
A, to which it is ground air-tight. This lower neck of 
the veſſel B has a glaſs ſtopple 8, compoſed of two parts, 


both having holes ſuſſicient to let a good quantity of air | 


aſs through them. Between theſe two parts is left a 
mall ſpace, containing a plano-convex lens, which acts 
like a valve, in leiting the air paſs from below upwards, 
and hindering its return into the veſſel A. The upper 


veſſel C terminates below in a tube t, which, being | 
erooked, hinders the. immediate aſcent to the bubbles of | 
fixed air into that veſſel, before they reach the ſurface of | 
the water in the veſſel B. The veſſel C is alſo ground | 
air-tight to the upper neck of the middle veſſel B, aud | 


has a (topple p fitted to its upper mouth, which bas a 


hole throngh its middle. The upper veſſel B holds juſt | 
half as much as the middle one B; and the end : of the | 
crooked tube goes no lower then the middle of the | 


veſſel 83. 


Por the uſe of this apparatus: fill the middle veſſel | 


* 


with ſpring or any other wholeſome watery amd join to it 
the veſſel C. Pour water into the veſtel A {by _ 
opening m, or other wiſe) ſo as to cover {the 'rifing part 


of its bottom: about three fourths ofa pitt will be fuß- 


cient. Fill an ounce phial with oil of vitriel, and add it 
to the water, ſhaking the veſſel ſo as to mix theni well 


togecher. As heat is generated, it will be beſt to add 
the oil by a little at a time, otherwiſe the veſſel may be 
broke. Put to this, through a wide glaſs or paper fun- 
nel, about an ounce of powdered raw chalk, or mar ble. 

hite marble being firit granulated, or pounded like 
coarſe ſand, is better for the purpoſe than pounded chalk, 
becauſe it is harder; and, therefore, the action of the 
diluted acid upon. it is flower, and laſts a confiderable 
time. On this account the ſupply of Gxed air fron jr 


is more regular than with the chalk ; and beſides, when 
no more. air is produced, the water may be decanted 


from the veſſel A, and the white ſediment waſhad off, 


and the remaining granulated marble may be employed 


again, by adding to it freſh; water and a new quantity of 


oil of vitriol. Ihe funnel in this proceſs is made uſe of 

in order to prevent the powder from touching the inſide 
of the veſſel's month: for if that happens, it will flick 
ſo ſtrongly to the neck of the veſſel B, as not to admit of 
theic beiug ſeparated without breaking. Place immedi. 
ately the two veſſels B and C (faſtened to each other) 
into the mouth of the veſſel A, as in the ſigure, and all 
the fixed air which is diſengaged from the chalk or 


marble by the oil of vitriol, will paſs up through the 
valve in S into this veſſel B, When this fixed air comes 


to the top of the veſſel B, it will diſlodge. from thence as 


much water as is equal to its bulk; which water will be 
forced up through the crooked tube into the diver | 


veſſel C. 


Care muſt be taken not to ſhake the veſſe] eben the 


powdered chalk is put in; otherwiſe a great and ſudden 


efterveſcence will entue, which will perhaps expe] part 


of the contents. In ſuch cafe it may be neceſſary to open 
a little the flopple p, in order to give vent, otherwiſe 


the veflel A may burſt. It will be proper alſo to throw 


away the contents, and waſh the veſſel; for the matter 


will ſtick between the necks of the veſſels, and cement 
them together. The operation muſt then be begun 


afreſh. But if the chalk be thrown in without ſhakin» 


the machine, or if marble be uſed, the efferreſcence will 
not be violent. If the chalk be put into the veſſel looſely 


wrapt up in paper, this accident will be {till better 


guarded againſt. When the efferveſcence goes on well, 
the veſſel C will ſoon be filled with water, and the veſſel 
B half filled with air; which will eaſily be known to be 


the caſe by the air going up in large bubbles ha 
the crooked tube r z. | I 8e ugh 


| When this is obſerved, take off the two el B and C 


together as they are, and ſhake them ſo that the water 


and air within them may be much agitated. A great 


part of the fixed air will be abſorbed into the water; as 
will appear by the end of the crooked tube being conli- 
derably under the ſurface of the water in the veſſeſ. The 
ſhaking them for two or three minutes will be ſufficient 
for this purpole. 
Joined to the under one A, otherwiſe too great an effer- 
velcence will be occaſioned in the latter ; together with 


the ill conſequences above mentioned. After the water 


and air have been ſuſſiciently agitated, looſen the upper 
veſſel C, ſo that the remaining water may fall down into 
B, and the unabſorbed air paſs out. Put thele veſſels 


together, and replace them into the mouth of A, in 


order that B may be again half viled with fixed air. 
Shake the veſſels B and C, and let out the unabforbed 
air, as beſote. By repeating the operation three or four 
times, the water will be ſufficiently impregnated. 
Whenever the efferveſcence nearly ceaſes in the veſſel A, 
it may be renewed by giving it a gentle ſhake, ſo that 
the powdered chalk or marble at the bottom may be 
mixed with the oil of vitriol and water above it; for then 
a greater quantity of fixed air will be diſengaged, 

When the <cfferveſcence can be no longer renewed by 
ſhaking the veſſel A, either more chalk mult be put in, 
or more oil of vitriol; or mote water, if neither of theſe 


produce the deſired effects. 


The ingenious Mr. Magellan has ſtill farther improved 
the contrivance of Dr. Nooth and Mr. Parker. He has 
two ſets of the veflels B and C. While he is ſhaking the 
air and water contained in one of theſe ſets, the other 
may be receiving fixed air from the veſſel' A. By this 
means twice the quantity of water may be impregnated 
in the ſame time. He has a wooden ſtand K (Ag. 52.) 
to fix' the veſſeis B, C on, when taken off from A, 
which is very convenient. He has a ſmall tin trough 
for meaſuring the quantiry of chalk or marble requiſite 
for one operation, aud a wule plaſs funnel for putting it 

e thougzb. 


Tele veſſels mult not be ſhook while 


. . 4 


| through into the veſſel A; to prevent its ticking to the 
 fides, as mentioned before. | 


* 


le has alſo contrived a ſtopple without a hole; to be uſed 


_ ,_ occaſionally, inſtead of the perforated one p. It has a 


bind of baſon at the top to hold an additional weight | 
when neceſſary; (fee fig. 53.) The ſtopple muſt be of | 


a conical figure, and very looſe; but ſo exactly and 
ſmmoothly ground as to be-air-tight merely by its preſſure, 
Which may be increaſed by additional weights put into 
its baſon. Its uſe is to compreſs the fixed air on the 


water, and thereby increaſe the impregnation. For by | 


keeping the air on the water in this compreſſed ſtate, 
the latter may be made to ſparkle like Champaign. And 
if the veſſels are ſtrong, there will be no danger of their 
burſting in the operation. ; at 
Ik the veſſels be ſuffered to ſtand fix or eight hours, the 
water will be ſufficiently impregnated even without agi- 


tation. But by employing the means above deſcribed, 


it may be. done in as many minutes. 

The water thus impregnated may be drawn out at the 
opening . But if it is not wanted immediately, it will 

be better to let it remain in the machine, where it has 
no communication with the external air. Otherwiſe the 


fixed air flies off by degrees, and the water becomes | 
vapid and flat; as alſo happens to other acidulous waters. 


But it may be kept a long time in bottles well ſtopped, 


_ eſpecially if they are placed 'with their mouths down- | 


wards. 


Me. Blades of Ludgate-hil has till farther improved this | 


apparatus, by changing the {topple at & for a glaſs cock, 
which is more convenient. He has likewiſe altered the 
middle veſſel B into a form more advantageous for the 
_ impregnation.' See Tab. HI. Pneumaties, fg. 54. 


For Dr. Hulme's method of 'impregnating water with | 


fixed air, fee Putrid FevER. 


Dr. Wichering of Birmingham has lately contrived anew | 
apparatus for impregnating water with fixed air, which, 


he ſays, is preferable to that in common uſe, becauſe it 
can be made at leſs expence, and is more-eaſily prepared; 
becauſe the whole quantity of flxable air produced is 
converted to uſe, without any waſte of the vitriohe acid; 


| becauſe it impregnates three times the quantity of water | 


at one. time, more campletely and with leſs trouble; and 

the impregnated. water will always retain its virtue, if 
the joints and cocks of the machine are made perfectly 
air tight; for which purpoſe they ſhould once a year bc 


ſupplied with a ſmall quantity of unſalted lard, This 
apparatus is exhibited in Tab, III. Pneumatics, fig. 85. 


and conſiſts of a glaſs veſſel A, about ten inches high in 
the cylindrical part, and fix inches and a half in diame- 
ter; another glaſs veſſel B, about twelve inches high in 
the conical part, one inch and a half in the neck, and 


five inches in diameter at the bottom; a copper pipe C| 


| palling through the ſtopper of the veſſel B, and tied faſt 
in the flexible tube D, made of ſtrong leather, air-tight, 


and kept hollow by means of a ſpiral wire paſſing through | 
its whole length; a conical braſs pipe E, with a ſtop- | 


cock faſtened to the tube D; another conical pipe F, 
with a ſtop-cock G, into which the end of the tube E 
is accurately ground ſo as to be air-tight, and cutting off 
all communication with the #tmoſphere when the pipe E 
is removed ; two large hog's bladders H, H, each of 
Which ought to hold two quarts; a ſtop-cock I to pre. 
vent the water riſing into the bladders, when the veſſel 


A is agitated z a bladder K, tied to the crooked tube | 


with the {top-cock L, which occaſionally opens or ſhuts 
the communication with the veſſel B; a glaſs funnel M, 
accurately fitted with the glaſs ſtopper N; an aperture 
O, fitted with a glaſs ſtopper or a ſilver cock, from 
which the impregnated water is to be drawn for uſe; 
and, laſtly, the tube P opening into the veſſel A. 
When this apparatus is uſed, let the veſſel A be filled 
with pure water, and any other ingredients that are re- 
quired, in a proper proportion; into the veſſel B put as 
much marble or whiting, in ſmall lumps, as will cover 
its bottom to the height of about two inches, and pour in 
water to the height repreſented by the dotted line; let 
the mouth of the veſſel A be well fitted with a cork, and 
through a hole in the cork paſs the tube P, putting upon 
the cork melted ſcaling-wax of the ſofteſt kind, or mo- 
delling-wax, ſo as to make the whole air-tight. The 
modelling-wax may be procured at the engravers, or It 
may be prepared by adding to half a pound of melted 
bees-wax twa ounces of tallow, and one ounce of Venice 
turpentine: to this maſs add a ſufficient quantity of red. 
lead or Spaniſh brown to give it a colour, and let the 
mixture be flirred till it is cold: let the mouth of the 
veſſel B be ſtopped with a piece of mahogany, turned 
into a conical figure in a lathe, and of a ſize lomewhat 
larger than the mouth of the glaſs will admit; put this 
piece of wood into melted bcez-wax, and heat the wax 


| | 
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the bladders H, H, and diftends chem. 
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till the wood begins to grow black: when cool, turn it 
again till it firs the mouth of the vellel : the tubes „ 


and M are fitted into holes bored through the wooden 
ſtopper, previous to its being immerſed in the wax: 


with ſealing or modelling wax: ſhut the ſtop-cocks I and 
L, having previouſly preſſed the air out of the bladder K 
open the ſtop-cocks G and E; then ſqueeze the air out 


of the bladders H, H, and afterwards prefs the conical 
pipe E into the pipe F: pour about a large ſpoonful. of 
Jil of vitriol through the funnel M, and ftop it with its 
ſtopper N. The fixable air let loofe by the efferveſcence 


in the veſſel B, riſing through the tube C, paſſes into 


0 | . | In this caſe 
open the itop-cock I, and from the aperture O draw out 


about a quart of water; and the ſpace before occupied 


by the water will be filled with $xable air; which ſoon _ 


begins to be abſorbed by the remaining water, and is 
ſtill ſupplied from the bladders H, H, hd from the of 


_ ferveſcing mixture in the veſſel B. When the bladders 


are conſiderably collapſed, more vitriolic acid muſt be 


added through the funnel M, fo that they may be always 
kept pretty fully diſtended. When an impregnation is 
ſpeedily required, turn the ſtop-cocks at G and E, and 
open that a L; then ſeparate the pipe E from the tube 


F, and agitate the' veſſel A; the fixable air will paſs into 


the bladder K, and may be preſſed into the two other 
bladders, when the parts of the apparatus are united. 
During the agitation, the ſtop-cock at I ſhould. be 
cloſed, and opened only occaſionally to ſupply out of the 
bladders H, H the fixable air ablorbed by the water: 
If a ſtrong impregnation be required, this proceſs ſhould 
be carried on in a room, the heat of which does not ex- 
ceed forty-eight degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
Dr. Withering obſerves, that the impregnated water re- 
ceives no taſte from the bladders : and that if the veſſel 


A with its impregnated water be ſeparated from the 
veſſel B, at the conical parting E, F, it may be incloſed, 


in a pyramidal mahogany caſe, out of the lower part of 
which the ſilver cock at O projects; and thus ſerve for 
an ornamental as well as a luxurious and ſalubrious ad- 


dition to the ſide - board, particularly in the ſummer and 
autumnal ſeaſons. 1 


Mr. Henty has deſcribed a method of impregnating 


Water in large quantities with fixed air, ſo as to give it 
the properties of minetal water, for the uſe of the ſick 


on board of ſhips, and in hoſpitals. He has given the 
following account of his apparatus and proceſs for this 
purpoſe. Cut off the two extremities of a calf's or pig's 


bladder / Tab. III. Pneumatics, fig. 56. and having 


previouſly moiſtened them, into one end inſert the top 
of the tubular ſtopper e, round the neck of which it is to 
be cloſely faſtened with ſtrong thread. Into the upper 


end introduce the part g of the long bent tube þ, and 


tie them round in the tame manner. The pipe h mult 
be paſſed through a hole formed by a hot iron 3 in a 


large cork adapted to the orifice i in the caſk BB, hold- 


ing about ten or twelve gallons, to which it muſt be ce- 


| mented: and the length of the pipe from this point muſt 


be ſach as to reach within a few inches of the bottom of 
the caſk B B, which is to be completely ſilled with freſh 
water, or ſuch as has been recovered from lime. See 
PUTREFACTI1ON of water. Fu | 


To a quantity of mild calcareous earth and water, placed 
in the air veſſel C, add a ſmall portion of ſtrong yitriolic 


acid, and by the time moſt of the common air may be 
ſuppoſed to be expelled by the fixed air, ariſing from the 


mild calcareous earth, add a larger quantity of acid, and 
putting the tubulated ſtopper e in its place, the bladder 


f will become inflated, Preſs it gently till its Gdes col- 
lapſe; and then introducing the pipe 5% with its cork, 


into the orifice i of the caſk B B, again preſs the air 


forward, as it diſtends the bladder into the water caſk, 


where bubbling up through the water, it will riſe to the 


ſurface, and, by its prefſure, ſorce the water to aſcend 
into the funnel &, which is to be cemented into the head 
of the caſk at J. In proportion as the water in the caſk 
becomes impregnated with fixed air, that in the funnel 
will return into its place; but if, at any time, the latter 


ſhould riſe ſo high as to be in danger of overflowing, a 


quantity of air may be let out of the water cafk, by 
means of the ſmall plug at m. And this is neceffary to 
be done, occaſionally, to diſcharge the reſiduum of the 
fixed air, which is not ſoluble in water. 10 - 
If che operation be required to be performed more expe- 
ditioufly, it may be quickened by agitating the water 
caſk. To do this, the tubular ſtopper e muſt be with- 
drawn from the air veſſel, and ſupported, together with 
the bladder, by an aſſiſtant, while the caſk B Bis ſhaken. 
During this, time another tubular ſtopper muſt be 


ind 


puſh theſe tubes through the holes, and preſs the flopper 
into the orifice of the veſſel B, and cement the whole 


put 
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indo the air veſſel, and it way be immerſed into a quan- 


pity of lime>water to prevent waſte; When the agitation 
bas Been continued for ſome. minutes, in proportion to 
the falling of the water in the funnel, replace the ſtop- 
per AA to the bladder F in the air veſſel when 
taken our of the lime-water, and proceed as before, re- 
5 the agitation occaſionalljy. 

| During the proceſs, additional quantities of vitriolic acid 
may be introduced into the air veſſel through the open- 
ing at d, which is to be, at all other times, carefully 
|. Tecured with its ſtopper. | 5 


” 


By this proceſs, fixed air may be imparted to wine, beer, „. „ A t17 0 4 
 PYROBOLOGY. See Prramtcnny: / 


and almoſt any liquor whatever, And when beer is be- 
come flat or dead, it will be revived by this means; but 
the delicate agreeable flavour, or acidulous taſte com- 
municated by the sed air, and which is manifeſt in 

water, will hardly be perceived in wine, or other liquors, 
which have much taſte of their own. _ | 

be artificial mineral waters thus made, are more plea- 
ſant to the taſte than the natural Pyrmont or Seltzer 


waters; which, beſides their fixed air, contain faline | 
particles of a difagreeable taſte, which are known to | 
TLontribute little or nothing to their medicinal virtues, | 
| are likewiſe | 
obn Pringle, | 


and may, in ſome caſes, be hurtful. The 
_ conſiderably Rronger. According to Sir 
© theſe waters may be made more nearly to reſemble ge- 


Or this may be done, by adding to the water in the mid- 
dle veſſel B (Hg. 51.) in the proportion of about thirty 
grains of Epſom ſalt, ten grains of common ſalt, a ſcru- 


water, and impregnating the whole with fixed air in the 


manner already deſcribed. Let them | remain till the | 


other ingredients, and as much of the iron as is neceſ- 
' ſary, are difſolved, which will be in two or three days; 

or the magneſia may be omitted, and then the operation 

will be finiſhed in leſs than half that time. Theſe 
waters may be rendered ferruginous or chalybeate very 
_ eafily, by putting in the middle veſſel two or more flen- 
der phials, filled with cuttings of fine iron-binding wire, 
© br with ſmall iron nails; becauſe the impregnated water 
+ will diſſolve the iron ſo faſt, as to become well ſaturated 
With it in a few hours, according to the experiments of 


Mr. Lane. But the method of rendering theſe artificial | 


waters chalybeate, uſed by Dr. Hulme, is to add one 
grain of ſalt of ſteel to each pint (ſixteen, ounces) of 
water already impregnated with fixed air. 

The diſcovery of an caſy method of impregnating water 
with fixed air is of great importance; as it is now well 
known that ſuch water is a very powerful antiſeptic, 
or that it both reſiſts and correfts PUTREFACTION. 
It is, therefore, given with great ſucceſs in putrid fe- 
vers, in the ſea-ſcurvy, in dyſenteries, in mortifications, 
and in other diſorders ariſing from a putrid cauſe, or at- 

tended with putrefaction, a draught of it being taken 
now and then, or even by way of common drink. But 

the ingenious Mr. Bewly has invented a ſtill better me- 

. thod of exhibiting fixed air as a medicine. He directs 
a ſcruple'of alkaline ſalt to be diſſolved in a ſufficient 
quantity (a quarter of a pint, or leſs) of water, which 


is to be impregnated with as much fixed air as it can 


. imbibe ; this is to be drank for one doſe. Mr. Bewly 
directs it to be prepared in larger quantities at a time, 
and calls it his mepbitic julep. If immediately after it 
a ſpoonful of lemon juice, mixed with two or three 
ſpoonfuls of water, and ſweetened with ſugar, be drank, 
the fixed air will be extricated in the ſtomach ; and thus 
a much greater quantity of it may be given than the ſame 
quantity of water alone can be made to imbibe. Fixed 
Ait acts as a corroborant; and, therefore, may be given 
with ſucceſs in weakneſs of the ſtomach, and in vomit- 
ings arifing from that cauſe. It has alſo been given with 
ſucceſs in the sroxkE, and in nephritic complaints. 
When the lungs are purulent, fixed air, mixed with the 
air drawn” into the lungs, has repeatedly been found to 
perform a cure. The bark alſo may be giyen with ad- 


vantage in water impregnated with fixed air, as they both 


coincide in the fame intention. Fixed air may be ap- 
_ plied by means of a ſyringe, funnel, or otherwiſe, to 
inflamed breaſts, putrid ulcers, mortified parts, ulcer- 
ated fore throats, and has been found in ſuch and ſimi- 
lar caſes to have very remarkable efficacy. It, may alſo 
be given internally at the ſame time. In putiid dyſen- 
terics, and in putrid ſtools, fixed air may be given by 
. way of clyſter. Fermenting. cataplaims are of ſervice 
chiefly as they ſupply fixed air to the part. In caſes of 
putridity, fixed air has been ſucceſsfully applied to the 
ut lace of the body, expoſed to ſtreams of it. It is alſo | 


Tab. 
ple of magneſia alba, and a dram of iron filings, or iron 
wire, clean and free from ruſt, to one gallon of ſpring | 


| PYROLA, in Botany. 
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ſound an excellent cooling as well as tr 1 thenitp bez: 
tage in hot relazing weather, and 1 1 
being pleaſant te dhe taſte, See on the ſubject ol hs 
article Prieſtley's Exp. and Obſ. on Air, vol, ii. p 2 
&c. aps, ke. oo Tranſ. ao” xv. 1 
agellan's Deſcription of a Glaſs Apparatus for n 
Mineral Waters, &c. p. 1, &c. Prieftley's 8 
Obl. vol. 5. Appendix, p. 389, dc. Elliot's Account 
of the Nature and medicinal Virtues of the principal 
Mineral Waters, &c. 1781. Henry's'!Account * a 
Method of preſerving Water at Sea, &. 1784. p. 19, 


PYROBOLUS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by | 
many authors to the ſtone more generally called "i 
RITES 5 Others have called it /iderites, pyrobalanus. pyr a= 

bus, and othennq, and the Greeks my/ias; : 

PYROCTOGONIUM, in Natural: Hiftory, the name 
8 by Dr. Hill to a genus of foſſils . 
hended by authors, with many other bodies of a differ- 

ent figure and ſtructure, under the general name pr. 

/ ˙ĩ˙¼ (NN 13 47 * 

The charaCters of the pyroffoginium ate theſe: it is a 
compound, ,inflammable, metallic body, of a regular 
octohedral figure, or compoſed of eight lanes; „ 


There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, which ig 
nuine Pyrmont water, by adding to each pint of them genus, which is 
from eight to ten drops of tinctura mariis cum ſpiritu ſalis. 


a very ſingular and elegant foſſil, being compoſed of 


eight triangular planes; theſe being the ſides of two | 
quadrilateral pyramids, with hroad baſes, which being 


joined baſe to baſe, conſtitute. the Aogonium | 
o Faſſils, Glaſs 5. JO 1 my 
It is found very frequently in Cornwall, Devonſhire, 
and moſt other of our counties where there are mies. 
It is ſometimes met with looſe in the earth, ſometimes 
lodged in the bodies of marcaſites, or in the ſolid foſſils. 
and varies ſometimes from its iron colour to a duſk ' 
yellow. It is ſometimes. alſo found with many 1 5 
mens conuected into a maſs; theſe are ſeldom uniform 
in ſize, and cohere in various directions, often great] 
injuring one another's figure, Sometimes alſo, as in the 
| Cale of the cryſtals, they form a large maſs, of which 
the outer ſurface only is concreted into or covered with 
regular figures, the whole inner part being a confuſed 
' . ſubſtance. SH ROE TROY e A * 
Maſſes of this kind are not unfrequently found of a re. 
gular orbicular figure, and beſet all over with regularl 
figured pyroctogonia of various fizes, Hill's Hitt. of 
PYROENUS. formed of vg, 8 
8, formed of ug, fire, and ones, wine, is 
term ſometimes uſed ſor ified ſpirit * eee * 
called becauſe made by fire, or rather becauſe a ee 
Hanne r 
PYROET, PyRouET, or rather PixouRT TR, in the 
Manegs. See PIROUETTE. -/- PO 


„ See WINTER green. | 
PYROLAMPIS, in Zoology. See GLOow worm. 


PYROMACHUS, a. name given by ſome to antimony, 


when reduced to a ſtony hardneſs; and by oth | 
copper, when fuſed with ſulphur, 3 _— 
leſs ductile. 0 | | 
PYROMANCY, mapouarrua, a 
erformed by means of fire, 
he ancients imagined they could foretel futurity by in- 
ſpecting fire and flame: to this end they 2 = 
direction or which way it turned, Sometimes they 
added other matter to the fire, e. gr. a veſlel full of 
- urine, with its neck bound about with wool, watching 
narrowly on which ſide it would burſt, and thence taking 
their augury. 3 . 125 
Sometimes they threw pitch on it, and if it took fire im- 
mediately, they eſteemed it a good augury. : | 


kind of divination, 


PYROMETER, formed of Tug, fire, and us , I meaſure, 
in Phy/ics, the name of a machine contrived to meaſure 
the alteration of the dimenſions of metals, and other ſo- 
lid bodies, ariſing from heat. 55 
Muſchenbroek, who was the original inventor of this 
machine, has given a table of the expanſion of the differ- 
ent metals, in the ſame degree of heat. Having pre- 
pared cylindric rods ot iron, ſteel, copper, brats, tin, 
and lead, he expoſed them firſt to a pyrometer with one 
flame in the middle; then with two flames; and ſuccel- 
Gvely to one with three, four, and five flames. But pre- 
vious to this trial, he took care to cool them equally, by 
expoling them ſome time upon the ſame ſtone, when 

it began to freeze, and Fahrenheit's thermometer was at 
thirty-two degrees. The effects of which experiment 

ate digeſted in the following table, where the degrecs of 
expanſion are marked in parts equal to the 1225 part 
of an inch. ; 8 


Expanſion 


part i. o, Kc. A 


wee would have free from any alterations by heat or cold, 


. 


Expanſion of _ {Iron (Steel|Copper| Braſs | Tin Lead 
By one flame f 3 80 | 8; 89 2 153] 155 
By wo 9 hg | 117 | 123 425 | 200 | 274 
Lg e | 109 94 5 | 141 219263 
ieee 4166 1% | 375 || 
ee eee 


By five flames 230131iol 310 | 377 | 


— as. 


It is to be obſerved of tin, that it will eaſily melt, when 
heated by two flames placed together. Lead commonly 
melts. with three flames, placed together, eſpecially if 
they burn lon. _ : | | 7 44 
From theſe experiments it appears, at firſt view, that 
iron is the leaſt rarified of any of theſe metals, whether 
it be heated by one or more flames; and therefore is 
moſt proper for making machines, or inſtruments, which 


as the rods of pendulums for clocks, &c. So likewiſe 

the meaſures of yards or feet ſhould be made of iron, 
that their length may be as nearly as pollible the ſame, 

ſummer and winter. I 

The expanſion of lead and tin, by only one flame, is 
nearly the ſame; that 1s, almoſt double of the expanſion 
of iron. It is likewiſe obſervable, that the flames, placed 

together, cauſe a greater rarefaction than when they 


have a ſenſible interval between them; iron, in the 


former caſe, being expanded 11) degrees, and only 109 
in the latter; the reaſon of which diffetence is obvious. 
By comparing the expanſion of the fame metal, pro- 
duced by rone, two, three, or more flames, it appears, 
that rwo flames do not cauſe double the expanſion of 


one; nor three flames three times that expanſion, but 


always leſs; and theſe expanſions differ ſo much the 


more from the ratio of the number of flames, as there 


are more flames acting at the ſame time. 
It is alſo obſervable, that merals are not expanded equal- 
ly, at the time of their melting, but ſome more, ſome 


leſs. Thus tin began to run, when rarefied 219 de- 
grees; whereas braſs was expanded 377 degrees, and 


yet was far for melting. 1 

As to the conſtruction of M. Muſchenbroeck's pyrometer, 

together with Deſaguliers's alterations and improve- 
ments, the curious may conſult Deſagul. Experim. Phi- 
loſoph. vol. i. p. 421, &c. See allo Muſchenbroeck's 


tranſlation of the experiments of the Academy del Ci- | 


mento, printed at Leyden in 1731. And for a pyrome- 
ter of a new conſtruction, by which the dilatations of 
metals in boiling fluids may be examined and compared 
with Fahrenheit's thermometer, ſee Muſchenb. Introd. 
ad Philoſophiam Nat. 4to. 1762. vol. ii. p. 610. 

But it has been obſerved, that M. Muſchenbroeck's pyro- 


meter was liable to ſome objections; and theſe have been | 


removed in a good meaſure by Mr. Ellicott, who has | 


given a deſcription of his improved pyrometer in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, NY 443. This may alſo be 
ſeen in Dr. Martyn's Abridgment, vol, viii. p. 464. 
This inſtrument is formed with a flat plate of braſs AA 
(Tab.. III. Miſcellany, fig. 33.) which is ſcrewed down 


to a thick piece of mahogany. Upon this plate are | 


| ſcrewed three pieces of braſs, two of which B, B, ſerve 
to ſupport the flat iron bar C, called the ſtandard bar, 
'The upper part of the third piece of braſs is a circle D 
about three inches in diameter divided into three hun- 
dred and ſixty equal parts, or degrees : within this circle 
is a moveable plate d divided likewiſe into three hun- 
dred and (ixty parts, and a ſmall ſteel index. The bar 
of metal E upon which the experiment is to be made, is 
laid on the ſtandard bar. F is a lever two inches and a 
half long, faſtened to an axis, which turns in two pieces 
of braſs ſcrewed to one of the ſupports B, To the end 
of this lever is faſtened a chain, or ſilk line, which, after 
being wound round a ſmall cylinder, to which the index 
in the braſs circle D is faſtened, paſſes over a pulley, 
with a weight hung to the end of it. Upon the axis to 
which the lever is fixed, is a pulley, a quarter of an inch 

in diameter, to which a piece of watch-chain is faſtened, 
the other end of which is hooked to a ſtrong ſpring G, 
which bears againſt one end of the metal E. H is a lever 
exactly of the fame form and dimenſions with the other: 
but the chain faſtened to the pulley on its axis is hooked 
to the ſtandard bar. The line faſtened to the end of this 
lever, after being wound round a cylinder, to which the 
moveable plate is fixed, paſſes over a ſmall pulley, and 
has a weight hung to the end of it; or rather the ſame 
line paſling under a pulley to which the weight is hung, 
has its other end faſtened to the lever F; fo that one 


weight ſerves for both levers. From this deſcription it is 
Vor. III. Ne 291. 


— 


* 


' 
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plain, that whenever the bar E is lengthened,” it gives 
liberty to the weight to draw'the lever F upwards by its 
action to the ſpring G; and the index will, at the ſame 
time, by means of the ſilk line, he carried forward in 
the circle, and as the bar ſhortens it will return back 
again: the ſame motion will be conimunicated to the 
ſtandard bar. When the bar is lengthened 3th of an 
inch, the index will be carried once round the braſs 
circle, which is divided into three hundred and ſixty 


degrees; and therefore, if the metal lengthens the 
7200th part of an inch; the index will move one degree. 


In order to make an experiment with this inſtrument, 
lay a bar of any kind of metal, as E, on the ſtandard 
bar, then heat this bar to any degree of heat with a 
lamp, and mark the degree of its expanſion as indicated 
by the moveable plate; obſerve alſo the degree of ex- 
panſion of the metal E, by the heat communicated to it 
from the ſtandard bar, as marked on the braſs circle by 


the index: let the inſtrument ſtand; till the whole is 


thoroughly cold: then removing the bar E, lay any 


others ſucceſſively in its place, and proceed exactly as 


before; and thus the degrees of expanſion of different 
metals by the ſame degree of heat may be eſtimated. 
By the help of this inſtrument Mr. Ellicot found, upon 


a medium, that the expanſion of bars of different be- 


tals, as nearly of the ſame dimenſions as poſlible, by 
the ſame degiee of heat, were as follow: | 


Gold, Silver, Braſs, Copper, Iron, Steel, Lead, 


73_. i N ©: 09) 7 00-00-00 


| The great difference between the expanſions of iron and 


braſs, has been applied with good ſucceſs to remedy the 
irregularities in pendulums ariſing from heat. Phil. 
Tranf, vol. xlvii. p. 485. See PENDULUM, _ 


Mr. Graham uſed to meaſure the minute alterations, in 


length, of metal bars, by advancing the point of a mi- 
crometer-ſ{crew, till it ſenſibly ſtopped againſt the end 


of the bar to be meaſured. This ſcrew, being ſmall and 
very lightly hung, was capable of agreement within the 
three or four thouſandth part of an inch. On this gene- 
ral principle Mr. Smeaton contrived his pyrometer, in 


which the meaſures are determined by the contact of a 


piece of metal wich the point of a micrometer-ſ:rew. 
ABCD (Tab. III. Miſcellany, fig. 34.) repreſents the 

main bar or balis of this initrument; EF is the bar to 

be meaſured, lying in two notches, one fixed to the 
upright ſtandard AB, the other to the principal lever 


HI: the end E of the bar EF bears againſt the point 


of G, a ſcrew which is of uſe in examining the micro- 


meter-fcrew : the other end of the bar F bears againſt 


a ſmall ſpherically protuberant bit of hard metal fixed at 


the ſame height as G, in the principal lever HI: K is 
an arbor fixed in the bafis, which receives a: each end 


the points of the ſcrews H, L, upon whic 1 the lever 


H I turns and ſerves as a fulcrum to it; O is a flender 
ſpring, to keep the lever in a bearing ſtate againſt the 
bar; and P is a check, to prevent the lever from fallin 


forward when the bar is taken out: N is the feeler, 
ſomewhat in the ſhape of a T, ſuſpended, and moveable 


up and down upon the points of the ſcrews I, M, 
which, as well as L, H, are fo adjuſted as to leave the 
motion free, but without ſhake: QR is the handle of 


the feeler, moveable upon a looſe joint at R; ſo that 


laying hold of it at Q, the feeler is moved up and down 
without being affected by the irregular prefſure of the 
hand : the extremity 5 of the feeler is alſo furniſhed 
with a bit of protuberant hard metal, to render its con- 
tact with the point of the micrometer-ſcrew more per- 


fect; T is the micrometer-ſ{ccew; V the divided index- 


platez and W a knob for the handle: the micrometer- 
ſcrew paſſes through two ſolid ſcrewed holes at D and 
Y : the piece Y A is made a little ſpringy, and endea- 


vours to pull the ſcrew backwards from the hole at D; 


and, conſequently, keeps the micrometer-ſcrew con- 
ſtantly bearing againſt its threads the ſame way : and 
thereby renders the motion thereof perfectly ſteady and 


gentle: X is the index, having diviſions upon it, an- 


ſwering to the turns of the ſcrew ; this piece points out 
the diviſions of the plate, as the face of the plate points 
out the diviſors upon the index. When the inſtrument 
is uſed, lay hold of the knob at Q with one hand, and, 
moving the feeler up and down, with the other move 
forward the ſcrew T till its point comes in contact with 
the feeler, then will the plate and index V and X thew 
the turns and parts. The baſis of this inſtrument (as 
well as the other parts of it) is braſs: one end of which 
is continued of the ſame piece at right angles, to the 
height of three inches and a half; and the other end acts 
upon the middle of a lever of the ſecond kind, whoſe 
fulcrum is in the baſis: and, therefore, the motion of 
the extremity of the lever is double the difference be- 
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tween the expanſion of the bar and the baſis, Hence, | 


having the length of the lever from its fulcrum to the 
point of ſuſpenſion of the feeler, the diſtance between 
the fulcrum and the point of contact with the bar, the 
inches and parts that correſpond to a certain number of 


threads of the mierometer, and the number of divikons 
in the circumference of the index- plate; the fraction of 


an inch expreſſed by one diviſion of the plate may be de- 
duced : thoſe meaſures are as follow: from the fulcrum 


of the lever to the feeler, 5.875 inches; from the ful- 


crum to the point of contact, 2.895 inches; length of 
ſeventy threads of the ſcrew, 2.455 inches; and the di- 
viſions in the circumference of the index-plate, 100. 


Hence the value of one diviſion will be the id part 


of an inch: but if the ſcrew be altered one fourth of one 
of theſe diviſions, when the contact between the ſcrew 


and ſeeler is well adjuſted, the difference of contact will 


be very perceivable to the ſlighteſt obſerver; and conſe- 
quently, Arth part of an inch is perceivable in this 


inſtrument. When the inſtrument is made uſe of, it is 


immerged, together with che bar to be meaſured, in a 


ciſtern of water, which water, by means of lamps un- 
derneath, is made to receive any intended degree of heat 
not greater than that of boiling, and thereby communi- 


cates the ſame depree of heat to the inſtrument, the bar, 
and to a mercurial thermometer immerged therein, for 
the purpoſe of aſcertaining that degree. See fig. 35. in 
which A B is the ciſtern, C the cover, which, when 
the inſtrument (fig. 34.) is raiſed upon blocks, goes on 


between the bar EF and the baſis BC; D a handle to 
take off the cover, when hot; E the mercurial thermo- | 


meter; F the cock to let out the water; and GH a 


hollow piece of tin, which ſupports ſeven ſpirit lamps, | 


which are raiſed higher or lower by the ſcrews I and K, 
in order to give the water in the ciſtern a proper degree 
of heat. With this pyrometer Mr. Smeaton performed 
ſeveral experiments, which are arranged in a table; and 


their reſult agrees very well, he obſerves, with the pro- | 


portions of expanſions of ſeveral metals given by Mr. 
Ellicott. The following table ſhews how much a foot in 
length of each metal grows longer by an increaſe of heat 


correſponding to 180? of Fahrenheit's thermometer, or | 


to the difference between freezing and boiling water, 


expreſſed in ſuch parts of which the unit is equal to the | 


10000th part of an inch. 


1. White-glaſs barometer-tube, 100. 


2. Martial regulus of antimony, = — 130. 
3. Bliſtered ſteel, 3 — - 138. 
4. Hard ſteel, . - . 
5. Iron, | - — — - 151. 
6. Biſmuth, - 167. | 
7. Copper hammered, = - „ 
8. Copper eight parts, mixed with tin one, — 218. 
9. Caſt braſs, - 3 - - 225. 

10. Braſs ſixteen parts, with tin one, 229. 
11, Braſs wire, - OS - 242. 
12, Speculum metal, 8 5... 00.1. 
13. Spelter ſolder, viz. braſs two parts, zinc one, 247. 
14. Fine pe witer, — 17 
15. Grain tin, „ - 298. 
16. Soft ſolder, viz. lead two, tin one, 301. 
17. Zinc eight parts, with tin one, a little hammered, 323. 
. L, 8 | ts 
19. Zinc or ſpelter, = - -= e 


20. Zinc hammered half an inch per foot, 373. 


For a farther account of this inſtrument, with its uſe, 


ſee Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. art. 79. p. 598, &c. 


Mr. Ferguſon has conſtructed and deſcribed a pyrometer, 
which makes the expanſion of metals by heat viſible to 
the 45000th part of an inch. The upper ſurface of this 


machine is repreſented by fig. 36. Tab. Ill. Miſcellany, 


Its frame ABCD is made of mahogany, on which is a 


circle divided into three hundred and ſixty equal parts 
and within that circle is another, divided into eight 
equal parts. If the ſhort bar E be puſhed one inch for- 
ward (or toward the centre of the circle) the index - 


will be turned 125 times round the circle of 360 parts or 


degrees. As 125 times 360 is 45000, it is evident, 
that if the bar E be moved only the 45000th part of an 
inch the index will move one degree of the circle. 
But, as in this pyrometer, the circle is nine inches in 
diameter, the motion of the index is viſible to half a de- 
gree, which anſwers to the goooodth part of an inch in 
the motion or puſhing of the ſhort bar E. 

One end of a long bar of metal F 1s laid into a hollow 
place in a piece of iron G, which is fixed to the frame 
of the machine; and the other end of this bar is laid 
againſt the end of the ſhort bar E, over the ſupporting 
croſs bar HI: and, as the end f of the long bar is 


placed cloſe againſt the end of the ſhort bar, it is plain | 
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that if F expands, it will puſh E forward; and turn the 


index e. 


The machine ſtands upon four ſhort pillars, high enough | 


from a table, to Jet a ſpirit lamp be put on th 
under the bar F; and, when that tobe the fare 
the flame of the lamp expands the bar, and turns the 
index. | 1 
There are bars of different metals, as ſilver, braſs, and 
iron; all of the ſame length as the bar F, for trying ex- 
periments on the different expanſion of different metals 
by equal degrees of heat applied to them for equal lengths 
of time; which may be meaſured by a pendulum, that 
ſwings ſeconds. bus, 
Put on the braſs bar F, and ſet the index to the 360th 
degree: then put the lighted lamp under the bar, and 
count the number of ſeconds in which the index goes 


round the plate, from 360 to 360 again; and then blow 


out the lamp, and take away the bar. 

This done, put on an iron bar F where the braſs one 
was before, and then ſet the index to the 360th degree 
again. Light the lamp, and put it under the iron bar 
and let it remain juſt as many ſeconds as it did under the 
braſs one; and then blow it out, and you will ſee how 
many degrees the index has moved in the circle : and by 


that means you will know in what proportion the expan- 


ſion of iron is to the expanſion of braſs ; which will be 
found to be as 210 is to 360, or as 7 is to 12. By this | 


method, the relative expanſion of different metals may 


be found. 199 85 : 

The bars ought to be exactly of equal ſize; and to ha' 
_ ſo, they ſhould be drawn, like wire, . 
"He | 2 Te "aq 
When the lamp is blown out, vou will ſee the index 


turn backward Which ſhews that the metal contracts 


as it cools, 
The infide of this pyrometer is conſtructed as follows. 


In fig. 37. Aa is the ſhort bar, which moves between 
rollers; and, on the fide @ it has fifteen teeth in an 


inch, which take into the leaves of a pinion B (twelve 


in number) on whoſe axis is the wheel C of one hundred 


teeth, which take into the ten leaves of the pinion D, 
on whoſe axis is\the wheel E of one hundred teeth, 


which take into the ten leaves of the pinion F, on the 
top of whoſe axis is the index above mentioned. 

Now, as the wheels C and E have one hundred teeth 
each, and the pinions D and F have ten leaves each, it 


is plain, that if the wheel C turns once round, the pi- 


nion F and the index on its axis will turn one hundred 


times round. But, as the firſt pinion B has only twelve 


leaves, and the bar A a that turns it has fifteen teeth in 


an inch, which is twelve and a fourth part more; one 


inch motion of the bar will cauſe the laſt pinion F to 
turn one hundred times round, and a fourth part of one 
hundred over and above, which is twenty-five. So 


that, if A @ be puſhed one inch, F will be turned one 


hundred and twenty-five times round. F 
A ſilk thread 6 is tied to the axis of the pinion D, and 
wound ſeveral times round it; and the other end of 


the thread is tied to a piece of flender watch-ſpring G 
which is fixed in the ſtud H. Sq that, as the bar 7 


Expands, and puſhes the bar A a forward, the thread, 


. winds round the axle, and draws out the ſpring; and 


as the bar contracts, the ſpring pulls back the thread, 
and turns the work the contrary way, which puſhes 
back the ſhort bar A a againſt the long bar 7. This 
ſpring always keeps the teeth of the wheels in contact 
with the leaves of the pinions, and ſo prevents any ſhake 
in the teeth. | 

In fig. 36. the eight diviſions of the inner circle are ſo 
many thouſandth parts of an inch in the expanſion or 
contraction of the bars; which is juſt one thouſandth 


part of an inch for each diviſion moved over by the 
index. Ferguſon's Lectures on Mechanics, Supplem. 


p. 7, &c. 4to. | | | 
We ſhall cloſe this article with a brief deſcription of a 

pyrometer lately invented by M. De Luc, in conſequence 
of a hint ſuggeſted to him by Mr. Ramſden. The baſis 
of this inſtrument is a reCtangular piece of deal board two 
fect and a half long, fifteen inches broad, and one inch 
and a half thick, and to this all the other parts are fixed. 
This is mounted in- the manner of a table, with four 
deal legs, each a foot long, and an inch and a half ſquare, 
well fitted near its four angles, and kept together at the 
other ends by four firm croſs-pieces. This ſmall 
table is ſuſpended by a hook to a ſtand : the board being 
in a vertical fituation in the direction of its grain, and 
bearing its legs forward in ſuch a manner as that the 
croſs-pieces which join them may form a frame, placed 
vertically facing the obſerver. This frame ſuſtains a 
microſcope, which is firmly fixed in another frame that 
moves in the former by means of grooves, but with a 
very conſiderable degree of tightneſs; the A. 5 

whic 
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which may be increaſed by the preſſure of four ſcrews, | 


The inner ſliding frame, which is likewiſe of deal, keeps 
the tube of the microſcope in a horizontal poſition, and 
in great part without the frame, inſomuch that the end 
which carries the lens is but little within the ſpace be- 


tween the frame and the board. This microſcope is | 


conſtructed in ſuch a manner as that the object obſerved 
may be an inch diſtant from the lens; and it has a wire 
which is ſituated in the focus of the glaſſes; in which 
the objects appear reverſed. At the top of the appara- 
tus there is a piece of deal, an inch and a half thick, and 
two inches broad, laid in a horizontal direction from the 
board to the top of the frame. To this piece the rods 
of different ſubſtances, whoſe expanſion by heat is to 
be mcaſured, are ſuſpended: one end of it ſlides into 
a ſocket, which is cut in the thickneſs of the board, and 
the other end, which reſts upon the frame, meets there 
with a ſctew, which makes the piece move backwards 
and forwards, to bring the objects to the focus of the 
microſcope. 'Fhere is a cork very ſtrongly driven through 
a hole bored vertically through this piece; and in an- 


other vertical hole, made through the cork, the rods are | 


fixed at the top; ſo that they hang only, and their di- 
Jatation is not counteracted by any preſſure. In order 


to heat the rods, a cylindrical bottle of thin glaſs, about 


twenty-one inches high, and four inches in diameter, is 
| placed in the inſide of the machine, upon a ſtand inde- 
pendent of the reſt of the apparatus. In this bottle the 
| rods are ſuſpended at a little leſs than an inch diſtance 

from one of the ſides, in order to have them near the 
| microſcope. Into this bottle is poured water of different 
degrees of heat, which muſt be ſtirred about by moving 


upwards and downwards, at one of the ſides of the bot- | 
| tle, a little-piece of wood faſtened horizontally at the 


end of a ſtick: in this water is hung a thermometer, the 
ball of which reaches to the middle of the height of the 
rods, During theſe-operations the water riſes to the 
cork, which thus determines the length of the heated 
part; the bottle is covered to prevent the water from 


cooling too rapidly. at the ſurface; and a thin caſe of | 


braſs prevents the vapour from fixing upon the piece 


of deal to which the rods are fixed. This pyrometer is 
_ repreſented in fig. 38. in which ag is the ſtand to 
which it is ſuſpended; + the hook from which it hangs; 


ccc the deal-board, which is the baſis of the whole ap- 


paratus; 4d dd four arms to which is fixed the frame | 


eee: the other frame which carries the microſcope is 
$355: gg are two croſs-pieces, through which paſles 


the tube of the microſcope, and which ſupport it near | 


both ends; hh is the microſcope: i its micrometer 
+ the cork through which paſles the glaſs rod //, and 
by which it is kept ſuſpended; m a rod of metal, or 
any other ſubſtance leſs dilatable than glaſs; = the point 


ol union, obtained by means of two connected rings, in 


which both rods are faſtened by ſcrews: above theſe 1s 
another pair of rings, in one of which the metal rod 13 
free, and which rod it ſupports; op the piece to which 


| the glaſs rod is ſuſpended ; 9, a ſquare piece fixed to the 


frame by four ſcrews, behind which 1s a box, in which 
as well as in a groove cut in the baſis in p, the piece op 
| ſlides; r a ſcrew, which paſſes through the ſquare piece 
4, whoſe uſe is to move backwards or forwards the piece 
q in order to bring the ſurface of the metal rod to the 
focus of the microſcope: s55s four ſcrews, with round 
metal plates behind their heads, which ſerve to prels 


the frame of the microſcope againlt the frame eee; 
the longitudinal openings, through which the ſcrews | 


paſs, permit the free motion of the firſt frame, when 
one ſtrikes gently with a hammer to the bottom or the 


top of one of the ſides. If the microſcope is wanted | 


higher or lower than the grooves permit, the ſcrews may 
be removed to other holes made on purpoſe in the ſide- 
pieces of the frame eeee: ttt is the cylindrical bot- 
tle, in which hang the rods in order to be heated at dit- 
ferent degrees by water of various temperatures; 2 # are 
the ſupporters of the bottle; * the thermometer ſul- 
pended in the water; yy a rod, to the lower end of 
which is fixed a ſmall plate, to ſtir the water by moving 
it up and down; 2 2 a ſyphon, one branch of which is 
within, and the other without, the bottle, the latter 
being furniſhed with a cock, which ſerves to draw off 
the quantity of water that is neceſſary for changing the 
temperature in the bottle. For a farther account of this 


_ inſtrument, together with rhe principle of its conſtruc- | 


tion and uſe, both in the comparative meafure of the 
expanſions of bodies by heat, and the meaſure of their 
abſolute expanſion, and the experiments made with it, 
we mult refer to an elaborate eſſay of M. De Luc on 


Pyremetry, &c. in the Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixviii. part i.“ 


art. 20. p 419.— 546. 3 a ; 
PYRONOMLA, a term uſed by the chemical writers to 
expreſs the art of regulating fire, ſo as to make it ſub- 


fervient to all their proceſles in a determinate degree, 


* 


, 


PYROPHAGT. See Fige-eaters. wah 
PYROPHORUS, formed of mug, fre, and pipe, J bear, 
in Chemiſtry, the name uſually given to hot ſubſtance 


called by ſome Black phoſphorus; a chemical preparation 
poſſeſſing the ſingular property of kindling - ſpontaneouſly 
when expoſed to the air, 
This ſubſtance was accidently diſcovered by M. Hom- 
berg, who prepared it of alum and human fxces. See 
HOSPHORUS fæcalis. See alſo M. Le Fevre's prepa- 
ration, deſcribed under PHoseHorvs of ſulphur. 
It was apprehended for a conſiderable time after the 
diſcovery, that human fæces were eſſential to the opera- 
tion, till the youngeſt ſon of the great Lemeri found, 
that honey, ſugar, flour, and, indeed, any animal or 
vegetable matter, might be ſubſtitured inſtead of the 
human fæces; and fince that time, M. De Suvigny has 
ſhewn that moſt vitriolic ſalts may be ſubſtituted for 
the alum; having added to the alumincus pyrophorus of 
Homberg two other claſſes of ſubſtances of this kind, 
viz. the metallic, or thoſe made with the three vitriols 


of iron, copper, and zinc; and the neutral, or thoſe 


compoſed of vitriolated tartar and Glauber's ſalt. 

The aluminous pyrophorus may be made in the following 
manner. Take four or five parts of alum, and one part 
of wheat flour, or any animal or vegetable ſubſtance z 
calcine theſe together to a brown or blackiſh maſs : 
powder the maſe, and put it into a phial; ſtop it looſely 
with paper, and ſet it in a ſand heat, ſo as to make it 


continue glowing-hot for ſome time; after this remove 


the whole from the fire, ſet it to cool 


gradually, and 
finally ſtop the bottle very cloſe down. 


The following proceſs is recommended by Macquer- 


for this preparation. Let three parts of alum and one 


part of ſugar be mixed together. This mixture muſt be 


dried in an iron ſhovel over a moderate fire, till it be 
almoſt reduced to a blackiſh powder of coal; during 
which operation it muſt be ſtirred with an iron ſpatula. 
Any large maſſes muſt be bruiſed into powder, and then 
it muſt be put into a glaſs matraſs, the mouth of which 
is rather ſtrait than wide, and its length ſeven or eight 
inches. This matraſs is to be placed in a crucible, or 
rather earthen veſſel, large enough to contain the belly 


of the matraſs, with about a ſpace equal to the thickneſs 

of a finger all round it. The ſpace is to be filled with 
ſand, ſo that the matraſs ſhall not touch the earthen _ 

veſſel: the apparatus is then to be put in a furnace, and 


the whole to be made red-hot: the fire muſt be gradu- 


ally applied, that any oily or fuliginous matter may be 
expelled. After which, when the matraſs is made red- 


hot, ſulphureous vapours exhale : this degree of heat is 


to be continued till a truly ſulphureous flame, which 
appears at the end of the operation, has continued near- 


ly a quarter of an hour: the fire is then to be extin- 


guiſhed, and the matraſs to cool without taking it out of 


the crucible ; and when it ceaſes to be red-hot, it muſt 
be ſtopped with a cork. Before the matraſs is perfectly 


cold, it muſt be taken out of the crucible; and the 


powder 1t contains mult be poured into a very dry glaſs 


Phial, which muſt be well cloſed with a glaſs ſtopper. 


If we would preſerve this pyrophorus a long time, the bot- 
tle containing it muſt be opened as ſeldom as poſſible. 
Sometimes it kindles while it is poured into the glaſs 


phial, but it may be then extinguiſhed by cloſing the 


phial expeditiouſly. 


When half a dram of this pyrophorus is put on a piece 


of paper and expoſed to air, it quickly kindles, becomes 


red like burning coals, emits a ſtrongly ſulphureous va- 
pour, and burns the paper or other combuſtible body 


* 


which ſupports it. 


The ſpontaneous accenſion of the aluminous pyrophorus, 
on its being expoſed to the air, has been a ſubject of 
conſiderable diſcuſſion among chemiſts and philoſophers; 
the lateſt and ableſt of whom have adopted the bypo- 
theſis propoſed by M. De Suvigny, in the Memoires de 
Mathematique et de Phyſique, tom. iii. To explain 


this curious appearance, M. De Suvigny juſtly obſerves, 


that the vitriolic acid in the alum, during the calcina- 
tion in the phial, leaves its earthy baſis, and unites with 
the phlogiſton in the coal. By its union with this in- 


flammable matter, a part of it is undoubtedly rendered 


volatile, and exhales partly under the form of volatile 
vitriolic acid, and partly in that of a blue ſulphureous 
flame; while another part of it combines likewiſe with 
the phlogiſton forming a real ſulphur, or an earthy 
hepar ſulphuris; in which the ſulphur is protected from 
the fire by the earth with which it is combined, and the 
particles of which remain every where intermixed with 
thoſe of the powder. Thus far (ſays Mr. Bewly, an 
excellent chemiſt and philoſopher) M. De Suvigny is 


ſupported by the appearances, and by a juſt chemical 


analyſis of the powder: but he proceeds farther, and 
ſuppoſes that, at the end of the proceſs, a part of the 
vitriolic acid is left in a diſengaged, or uncombined 


ſtate, 


PVR 
Hare, and bighly concentrated. In this fate it is well 


known that this acid attracts moiſture, and at the Tame 
time — 2 a conſiderable degree of heat. When 


the pyropherus, therefore, is expoſed i the air, he 
again ſuppoſes that this diſengaged and concentrated 
acid ſuddenly attracts the watery particles floating in the 
| atmoſphere, and, by the heat thus generated, ſets fire 
to the ſulphur and other iuflammable matter contained 
in the powder. This hypotheſis he has endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh by the following obſervations; that the pyro- 
phorus, as he apprehends, can be made only with ſub- 
ſtances fit for producing ſulphur, or wich ſulphur it- 
ſelf ; that no pyrophorus will be produced, if the mix- 
ture be calcined by two long ot too violent a fire; be- 
cauſe then the whole vitriolic acid can be combined into 
perfect ſulphur, and conſequently is engaged, and not 
in a proper ſlate to attract the moiſture of the air; or 


elſe if it does not combine into ſulphur, being half dif- | 


engaged from its. baſis, k is driven off by the violence 
or long continuance of 'the firez and, conſequently, 
after this complete calcination, no acid remains partly 
diſengaged, as it ought to be, that it might umte with 
the water with ſufficient activity: that when the pyro- 
pborus is very ſlowly moiſtened, as when it is kept io a 
bottle not well cloſed, it does not kindle, becauſe ſuffi- 
cient heat is not produced by this flow and gradual at- 


traction of water; it is alſo ſpoiled and rendered inca- 


pable of kindling, when expoſed to the open air; be- 
cauſe its acid becomes then taturated, or nearly fatu- 
rated with moiſture, and cannot, therefore, unite with 
that of the air with ſufficient activity: that a pyropho- 


rus, thus ſpoiled by expoſure to moiſture, may be re- 


ſtored to its peculiar properties by making it again red- 
hot in a matraſs; ſince by this calcination its partly- 
| diſengaged acid is again concentrated, and refumes all 
Its force of combining with water ;—and, laſtly, that 
the inflammation of the pyrophorus is accelerated by 
placing it upon a paper a little wetted, or by breathing 
upon it; becauſe the acid then attracts the moiſture. 
more haſtily, and 8 with more heat. | 

M. De Suvigny extends the ſame reaſoning to the ſe- 
veral other pyrophori which he diſcovered, fimilar to 


that of alum ; particularly to thoſe which are made by | 


ſubſtituting vitriolated tartar, Glauber's falt, and other 


vitriolic ſalts with metallic, earthy, or alkaline baſes, in| 


the room of alum. Mr. Bewly, has lately examined this 
hypotheſis with his uſual acuteneſs and accuracy; and 
from numerous well- conducted experiments he is led to 
conclude, that pyrophor: of all the above mentioned 


claſſes may he prepared, differing from them in no other | 


particular, except that they contain no vitriolic acid, 


and which nevertheleſs kindle as readily, on being ex-“ 


poſed to the air, as thoſe which have been impregnated 
with that principle. In order to ſhew that the prelence 
of vitriolic acid is not neceſſary to conſtitute the pyrpho- 
rus made with vitirolated tartar, he added to a quantity 
of this tartar more than an equal weight of powdered. 
charcoal, and calcined the mixture a long time, in a 
red heat, in an open crucible; frequently ſtirring the 
powder, in order to expel from it as much of the vitriolic 
acid as poſſible; the calcination was alſo ſometimes 
repeated with freſh charcoal: and yet on heating the 
ſalt, thus deprived of a conſiderable part of its acid, 
with charcoal, in a crucible or tobacco- pipe, in the man- 
ner which we ſhall here ſubjoin, he obſerved no dimi— 
nution in its quality of producing a pyrephorus. 


Mr. Bewly, in ſeveral of his experiments, made uſe of | 


the bowl of a tobacco-pipe, in which he combined the 
materials, which he wiſhed to examine in ſmall quanti- 
ties, and in an expeditious manner; preſſing them down 
lightly, ſo as to fill half or three-fourths of the bowl, 
and filling the remainder of it with fine ſand. This is 
kept in a red heat twenty minutes or half an hour; or 
it may continue there two hours longer, it the operator 
pleaſes, without any injury to the pyrophorus, The pipe 
being taken out of the tire, the matter is knocked out of 
it as ſoon as it becomes cool, and generally, pretty ſoon 
afterwards, takes fire ſpontaneouſly. Thus he formed 
his pprophorus with a mixture conſiſting of two parts of 


alum, previouſly calcined in a red heat; and of pow-| 


dered charcoal and ſalt of tartar each one part. 

n another experiment, having added ſucceſſively va- 
rious and increaſing quantities of fixed alkali to the ſalt 
heated as above, till the vitriolic acid contained in the 
mixture might be conſidered nearly as an evaneſcent 
quantity, a pyrophorus was ſtill produced on calcining it 
with charcoal as before. He alſo mixed equal parts of 
ſalt of tartar, and vegetable or animal coal, or ſome- 
times three parts of the former with two of the latter, 
and calcined them in the uſual manner; and this com- 
poſition, on being expoſed to the air, generally kindled 
in half a minute or @ minute; though, as it contained 


no fulphyrz it did not burn with ſo much viydett 


tion; and examining a part of it, 


giſtic matter contained in it. 
ible, when he farther conſidered that Dr. Prieſtley pro- 
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the vitriolic pyropbori. Fry 
the alkaline pyropborus, differs in no circumſtance from 
M. De Sovigny's neutral pyrophort, except in its not con- 
taining that principle to which he aſcribes their accen- 
ſion. However, leſt it might be ſuſpected that the ſalt 


of tartar which he employed might accidentally contain 


vitriolated tartar, or vitriolic acic, he repeated the ex. 
periment with tartar calcined by himſelf, as well as with 
nitre fixed or alkaliſed by deflagration with charcoal 
and with iron filings ; and in all theſe caſes with the 


This, which Mr. Bewly calls 


i 


ſame reſult. By diverſifying in a like manner M. De 


Suvigny's experiments on the metallic pyropheri, Mr. 
Bewly found that none of the three vitriols, heated with 
charcoal alone, in his uſual method, could produce a 


Þyrophorus. And thus he found that the addition of an 


alkaline falt to the compoſition, which was a part of 
M. De Suvigny's proceſs, was eſſential to its ſucceſs, 

Treating in the uſual mannet equal parts of calcined 
green vitriol and charcoal, the powder which contain. 


ed no ſolphur nor hepar ſulphuris, did not acquire any 


of the properties of a-phyrophorus. The vitriolic acid 
ſeemed to have been entirely diſſipated ; having no baſe 
to detain it, when diſlodged from the metallic earth. 
The charcoal and calx of iron, left in this proceſs, were 
calcined again, together with ſome ſalt of tartar; and a 
pyrophorus was produced, which exhibited indications 
of its containing a ſcarce perceptible portion of hepar ſul- 


phuris. Thirty grains of crocus martis aſtringens were 


calcined with fiſteen grains of charcoal, and the ſame _ 


quantity of ſalt of tartar; and the mixture burnt ſpon- 


taneouſly, though it contained no hepar ſulphuris, or 


vitriolic acid, Having by theſe experiments evinced 
that metallic pyrophori may be prepared without vitrio- 
lic acid, Mr. Bewly proceeded to form an aluminous 


pyropborus of the ſame kind. For this purpoſe, he pro- 


cured the earth of alum by a i, and violent calcina- 

xami: e found, by the uſual 
teſts; that it neitber contained any ſulphur, hepar ſul- 
phuris, nor alum undecompounded. This he conſidered 


as perfectly pure, though he afterwards found that it 
contained a ſmall quantity of vitriolated tartar : and yet 


it repeatedly furniſhed a gyrophorus as active as when 


5 alum itſelf is employed. From theſe and ſimilar experi- 
ments he infers, that the ſeveral kinds of pyrophori are 


not kindled by moiſture, attracted by the vitriolic acid, 
as M. De Suvigny has maintained : and his concluſion 


is farther confined by ſome experiments of Dr. Prieſt- 


ley, from which it appears, that they are kindled in dry, 
nitrous, and dephlogiſticated air. | 
M. Prouſt, cited by Mr. Bewly, deſcribes a variety of 


new pyrophori, which neither contain vitciolic acid, nor 


ſeem likely to owe their accenſion to the attraction of 
humidity from the air. Theſe principally conſiſt of a 


coaly matter {imply divided by metallic or other earths ;. 


ſuch are the ſediment left on the filter in prepariug 


_ Goulaid's extract, varicus combinations of tartar, or its 
acid, or the acetous acid, with metals, calcareous _ 


earth, &c. 


Mr. Bewly, having evinced the inſufficiency of M. De 


Suvigny's theory, and diſcovered that the pyrophori are 
not kindled by moiſture, attracted (merely) by the vi- 


triolic acid, directed his attention to the nitrous acid, 
which Dr. Prieſtley has ſhewn to be a conſtituent part 
of atmoſpherical air, as the probable agent in the pro- 


duction of this phenomenon, The ſtrong affinity which 
this acid has with phlogiſton, and the heat, and even 
flame, which it is known to produce with certain in- 
flammable matters, manifeſted that it was equal to the 


effect; and having excluded the vitriolic acid from hav= 


ing any eſſential concern in this operation, he ſuggeſts, 
either that the pyrophorus is kindled by moiſture at- 
tracted by ſome of the other ingredients which compoſe 
it; or that it has the power of decompounding atmoſphe- 
rical air, by ſuddenly attracting its nitrous acid, and 
thereby generating a heat ſufficient to kindle the phlo- 
This idea appeared plauſ- 


duced the pureſt reſpirable air with this ſame acid com- 


bined with other principles; and that this as well as 


common air is diminiſhed, and probably in part decom- 
pounded, in a variety-of phlogiftic proceſſes. This in- 
genious writer concludes, upon the whole, from the 
experiments he hath made, that the pyrophorus ſeems to 
owe its ſingular property to its being a combination of 
earth or alkali with phiogiſton; the vitriolic acid, when 
preſent, only occafionally increaſing or diminiſhing the 
effect, according to circumſtances. In the proceſs of 
calcination, the earth or alkaline principle is not merely 


mixed, but actually, though looſely, combined with the 


phlogiſtic principle of the coal; ſo that the pyrophorus, 
couſidering it in its molt ſimple ſtate, is only a Pn 
| dr 
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5 Wi may bè explained in the two following methods; 
with reſpkct particularly to the influence of moiſture and 
heat upon the pyrophorus, Suppoſing either the alkaline 
or carthy principles to have a greater 

to the oh 


logiſton with which either of them is united, they 


berty; which may, in its turn, attract and be ignited by, 
the ſuppoſed aerial acid, its 138 to which is well 


know,: —or, if this hyp zeſis be rejected, the inflam- 
mable matter may be kindlgd, merely in conſequence of | 


the heat produced by the "Combination of the alkali, &c. 
with moiſture. See on the ſubject of this article, 1 


mical Di. article Pyrophorus; and Prieftley's Obſ. on Air, 


vol. iiff Appendix, p. 386, &c. vol. iv. Appendix, p. 
N &c. TY | . f | 
PYROPHYLACIA; a term uſed by Kircher and ſome 


others to expreſs thoſe magazines of fire which are placed 
in the cavities of mountains and other hollows of the earth, 


and ſerve to ſupply the ſeveral volcanoes in the different 
arts of the world. See VoLcano. _ 


PYROSCOPIA, formed of p, fire, and ovorew, J con- 1 
ider, among the Greeks, a kind of divination, being the 


ſame with PYROMANQY and igniſpicium. 
 PYROSIS, a word uſed to expreſs an intenſe heat and red- 


neſs in the face, ſuch as that of perſons who travel in ex- | 


tremely hot weather, and the like. 


PYROTECHNY, Ilyporexaz, formed from we, fire, and 
rex art, the art of fre, or a ſcience which thaches | 


the management and application of fire in ſeveral opera- 
tions. | 
 +Pyrotechny is of two kinds, military and chemical. 
PyRoTBCHNY, military, is the dod 
works, and fire- arms, teaching the ſtructure and uſe both 
of thoſe uſed in Mar for the attacking of fortifications, &c. 
as gunpowder, cannons, bombs, granadoes, carcaſſes, mines, 


| fuſees, &c. and of thoſe made for amuſement-ſake, as | 


rockets, ſtars, ſerpents, &c. 


Some call pyrotechny, by the name artillery q though that | 
ly confined to the inſtruments uſed in war, | 


word is | 
Others chooſe to call it pyrobology, or rather pyroballogy, 


4. d. the art of miſſile fires, from the Greek wp, fire, | 


and gen, to caſt, or throw. 


Wolfius has ra e into a kind of mixt ma- | 
eed it will not allow of geometrical | 


thematical art: ind 
demonſtrations ; but he brings it to a rules and 
reaſons; whereas before it had uſed to be ffeated bygu- 


thors at random, and without regard to any reaſons at 
all. BY | 


| See the elements of military pyrotechny, under the ſeveral | 
ANNON, Bou, Rocker, 


inſtruments and operations, 
GUNPOWDER, &c. 


1 


PyROTECHNY, chemical, is the art of managing and apply- | 


ing fire in diſtillations, calcinations, and other operations 
of chemiſtry. 8 5 

fuſing, refining, and preparing metals. 

PVYVRO TECHNICAL ſpunge. See SPUNGE. 

PYROTICS, Ilvpwrixa, formed from wup, fire, in Medicine, 
| cauſtics, or remedies, either actually or potentially hot; 


and which, accordingly, will burn the fleſh, and raiſe an 


_ eſchar. 5 | 
PYROUET. See PiRoveTTE. e | 
PYRRHALA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird well 
known in England by the name of the BULLFINCH, and 
called by ſome authors rubicilla. 3 : 
PYRRHICHA, Ng in Antiquity, a kind of exerciſe 
on horſeback; or a feigned combat, for the exerciſe of the 


cavalry. 


It was thus called from its inventor Pyrrhicus, or Pyr- 


rhus, in Cydonia, who firſt taught the Cretans to march | 


in meaſure and cadence to battle, and to obſerve the = 
of the Pyrrhic foot. Others derive the name from 
 rhus, ſon of Achilles, who inſtituted this exerciſe at the 


obſequies of his father. Ariſtotle ſays, that it was Achilles | 


himſelf who invented it. | . 
The Romans alſo called it Judus Trojanus, the Trojan 


game; and Aulus Gellius, decurſus. It is doubtleſs this 
exerciſe that we ſee repreſented on medals, by two cava- 


liers in front, running with lances, and the word decurſio 


in the exergum. | | 
PYRRHICHIUS, Tvpþixros, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, 
4 foot conſiſting of two ſyllables, both ſhort ; as deus. 
Among the ancients this foot is alſo called periambus; by 
others hegemona. * | 2 50 | 
 PYRRHOCORNIX, in'Orn:thology, a name given by au- 
thors to a bird of the crow-kind, deſcribed by ſome au- 
- thors as a diſtin& ſpecies; but Mr. Ray, and other very 
| judicious naturaliſts, eſteem it the ſame with the coRA- 
eas, or Corniſh chough, or only differing in age by other 
. accidents, | | | 
Vor. III. Ne 292. 
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ine of artificial ſtre⸗ . 


nity ® water than | 


the Great; and he 
may, on being expoſed to a moiſt atmoſphere, attract the] 


- humidity, and therefore ſet the phlogiſtic principle at li- 
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1 LEE” 8 
kali or earth. On theſe data, the 


PYRRHONIANS, Pyar WEANs,or PTRRTON TS TS, a fect 

ol ancient philoſophers, ſo called from their founder Pyrrho, 

a Greek philoſopher, born at Elis, in Pelopotineſus, - 

who waga diſciple of Anaxarchus, and accompanied him 
as far a&F India.” In this Journeys he followed Alexander 


t 


a nce we mayknow in what time he flou- 
riſhed.. "a, ee £4 | | ; 


The diſtinguiſhing character of this philoſopher was, that 
he profeſſed. to doubt l thi -, mi os that 
men * Mage of truth b | ſhook from appearances, 
which deceive. On this principle he kept himſelf in con- 
tinual ſuſpenſion of mind, never determining on any 

_ thingy to avoid the inconveniences of error ghd falſe 
/- judgments, | 7:4 46 2681 


He found in all thi (fays Bayle) reaſons to affirm and 
to deny ; and therefore he ſuſpended his affent after he 
bad well examined the arguments pro and com and re- 

_ duced all his conclufions to a non liquet, let the matter be 
farther enquired into. Hence it is (ſays he) that he 
ſought truth as long as he lived, but he fo contrived the 

matter, as never to grant that he had found it. Though . 
he is not the inFentor of that method of 1 | 

iff 


Thoſe how diſtinguiſhe®by the,name of Pyr honians, or | 
SCEPTICS, are perſons who, the great number - 
things that are dark and obſcure, and from the averfion © 
they bear to popular credulity, maintain, that there is no- 
thing certain in the world, | | 9 
The truth is, 3 has ſome foundation in nature: 
we do not judge of things from their real effences, but 
from their relations to ourſelves. Moſt of our ideas we 
receive by means of our ſenſes ; but our ſenſes are not 
given us to judge of the eſſences, but of the relationgof 
things to themſelves ; i. e. how they may affect us ſo as 
to do us good or harm. . 
Thus, e. gr. our eyes do not give us the real magnitudes 
of objects, but their relative ones only. 8 
The AcADEmiCcs differed from the Pyrrhonians in that 
they owned there were ſome things more like or more 
near akin to truth than others, which the Pyrrhonians pe- 
remptorily denied. a BR . 
Le Clerc obſerves, that the Pyrrhonians, in affirming that 
there is nothing certain, were the moſt aſſuming and de- 
ciſive of all philoſophers ; ſince they muſt firſt have ex- 
amined all things, to be able to determine preciſely, that 


all things are uncertain. 


It may be added, that the very principle of thePyrrhonians 
Galtrops itſelf; for if habe mocking cher muſt _ * 
that dogma itſelf be precarious; and if no one thing be 
more probable, or liker to truth than another, why ſhall the 
principle of the Pyrrbonians be believed preferably to the 
oppoſite one? ſince itſelf is come at in the fame way as 


the name by which they call the granite of Arabia, com- 
monly known to this day under the name of the Oriental 


rantte. | | 
Tbe name is derived from the Greek wv, fire, or fire- 
coloured, and monuxog, ſpotted ; and the ancients having 
| uſed the epithet fiery to yellow, as well as red, ſome have 
imagined the granite muſt be a yellow ſtone ; but it is 
evident that red is the colour meant by Jt here. 
PYRSEPHORUS, - Tlvgonp9gpo, in the Atheniah feſtival, _ 
Hephæſtia, the fame with LameApeeabruUs. J. 
PYRUS, pear-trec, in Botany, a genus of the icofandria 
pentagynia claſs. Its — are, that the flower hath "I 
a permanent impalement leaf, which is concave, 
and divided into five parts at the top; it hatir five roundiſn 
concave petals, which are inſerted in the empalement, 
and about twenty awl-ſhape@'ftamina; 


petals, inſerted in the empalement, and terminated by 
ſingle ſummits; the germen is ſituated under the flower, 
ſupporting three or Bur ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſtig- ' 
mas, and afterwards: beromes a pyramidal _— fruit, in- 
dented at the top, but produced at the baſe, hos Rye 
membranaceous cells, each containing one ſmooth oblong 
ſeed, pointed at the baſe. Miller. a 1 — 
Linnæus has joint to this genus the malus and cydonia of 


Tournefort. See Ar ri Pear, and Quince. 
PYTHAGORAS's: table. See TABLE. ah” 


PYTHAGOREAN, or -PyTHaGorIc em, among the 
Ancients, was the fame with the Copernican ſyſtem among 

the moderns. See SYSTEM. LED 

It was thus called, as having been aintained and culti- 

vated by Pythagoras, and his followers ; not that it was. 

invented by him, for it was much older. T8 

.PYTHAGOREANS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who 


adhered to the doctrine of Pythagoras. . 
Hege the founder of this ſect was of Samos, the 


ſon of a lapidary, and à pupil of Pherecytes, and flou- 
| 14 B 4 .riſhed 


* 


yet it goes by his name. The art of diſputing about Oi be 
every thing, without doing any thing elſe but ſuſpending M$ 
one's judgment, is called Pyrrhoniſm, or SCEPTICISM. . 


our other knowledge. 7 5 


| | PYROPCECILOS, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, 
Some reckon a third kind of pyrotechnia, viz. the art of | 
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. © Hiſhed (fays Bayle) about finghundred Jeg before Chriſt, ſo much, that he even attempted tayexplain al things in” 
- 1 in the time of Tarquin, the laſt king 2 Rome, and not | nature by numbers. In effect, it was a common opinion 
5 0 in Numa's time, as many authors have ſuppoſed. See Ci- | of the ancient philoſophers, that the ſpecies of things 
| cero Tuſcul. Queſt. lib. iv, cap, t. ay” I have to each other the nature and relation of numbers; 
RE. This ſect was alſo called the [talic /c#, or Folic chool,| and that the univerſe, and all things therein, were produced 
; 84 becauſe Pythagoras, after travelling into Egypt, C aldea, according to ceftain numbers, inherent in the Creator's 
1 * and even into the Indies, to inform his underſtanding, | mind. 8 2 "Ws. WM 
3 returning home to his on country, and there unable to Hence Porphyry obſerves, the Pythagoreans ſtudied the 
” bear the tyranny of Polyerates, or Syloſon, retired into doctrine of numbers with great attention; ſince the incor- 
ws the eaſtern, part of Ttally, then called the Gkeater Greece, | poreal forms, and firſt principles of things, i. e. the divine 
q ; and there taught and informed his ſect. a. I ideas, could not be delivergd in words, they had recourſe 
_ * He is held to have excelled in every part of ſcience : La- to demonſtration by numbe Lil and thus called the common . 
N 3 Ks 2 . ertius ſays, among the Chaldees and Hebrews he learnt | reaſon and cauſe of unity, identity, and equality, by the 
Wi „ divination, and the interpreting of dreams; and that in| name one. | | 7 ty 
1 Egypt he learnt all the myſteries of the prieſts, and the Pythagoras farther taught, that there is a relation or kin- 
_— with ſyRerh of. ſymbolical knowledge, with all their | ſhip between the gods and man; and cherefofe that the 
3 | theology. Porphyry adds, that he learned the mathema- oy take care of man. Which, Clemens Alexandrinus 
"WW 8 ; tical eiences in his travels; geometry from the Egyptians, . fays, 1s apparently borrowed from the doctrine of Proviz 
2 * the doctrine of numbers and proportions from the Phceni- | dence. FS Ke NM 
| # Wag  "cians, and aſtronomy from the Chaldeans; morality and] It is faid, that Pythagoras conſidering God as the mover _ 
EX 2 4 theology he chiefly learnt from the magi. of the univerſe, and the ſoul of the world, affirmed, that 
8 | He was the, firſt whb aſſumed the motea title 3 our ſouls are portions of God. Cicero De Nat. Deorum, 
1 : odr lover of wiſdom; thoſe who excelled in the knowledge lib. i. cap. 1 8 Seas, | 
| I | A of nature, and made themſelves conſpicuous by an exem- Pythagoras alſo aſſerted a METEMPSYCHOSIS, or tranſ- 
"mn | plary life, till his time having borne the arrogant appellation migration of ſouls ; and therefort the immortality of the = 
1 | Totyor, ſages. $a | n I foul He alſo taught, that virtue is — health, and 
„ Iamblichus obſerves, that in Phcenicia he converſed with | ve good thing; and that God, and therefore all things, 
__ "—_ - the prophets and philoſophers, the ſucceſſors of Mochus | conſiſt of harmony. | a . 
A the Phyſiologiſt; which Mockus, Selden, and ſome others, With reſpect to the end of our actions and ſtudies, he 
1 P will have to be Moſes. | | | taught, that the ſtudy of philoſophy ſhould tend to make 
_— F His ſchool in Italy was at Crotona, where he is ſaid to men like God; and that the acquiſition of truth was the 
=_ - have been attended by no leſs than fix hundred ſcholars. | only way to attain to the likeneſs of God; but that truth 
| * cannot be known, unleſs it be enquired after with a pu- 
»y rified ſoul, and ſuch as has overcome the paſſions of the 
|; | body, And his followers are ſaid to have taught, that 
AW by men become perfect three ways. 1. By converſing with 
x. | the gods ; for, during. that commerce, they abſtain from 
| *S every evil action, and become, as far as poſſible, like the 
*: gods. 2. By doing good to others; for it is God's pro- 
2 ng 8. - 
perty; it is an imitation of God. 3. By going out of 
this life. The beſt preſents which heaven gave to men, 
according to Pythagoras, are to ſpeak truth, and to do 
 goodoffices ; thoſe two things, faid he, reſemble the works 
of God. See Bayle, art. Pythagoras. + 
PYTHAGORIC theorem, or propoſition, is the 47th of the 
firſt book of Euclid. See TRIANGLE: and HyPoTHz- 
* I ce etrattys. See TETRAC TVS. 
2 PyYTHAGORIC abacus, See ABACUs and TABLE. 
3 PYTHIA, or PyrHiAx, in Antiquity, the prieſteſs of Apol- 
tted any thing to lo, by whom he delivered oracles. ' See DEeLpaos. 
writing. * i4 | She was thus called from the god himſelf, who was en- 
Beſide his public ſchool; Pythagoras had a college in his | titled Apollo Pythius, from his ſlaying the ſerpent Python; 
| own houſe, which he called xonoCzov, cαnobium in this | or, as others will have it, ame 78 vue an, becauſe Apollo, 
* - were two orders or claſſes of ſcholars, e&v7egwo,, exoterici, | the ſun, is the cauſe of rottenneſs; or becauſe the carcaſe 
2 called alſo auſcultantes ; and eowrepwon intrinſeci, The] of Python was left there to putrefy; or, according to 
former were novices and probationers, who were kept un-] others, from auybavouai, I enquire, becauſe people went 
| der a long examen, and had even a quinquennial filence | to hear and conſult his oracles. | Ry 
Cy impoſed, to teach them modeſty and attention, accord- | This prieſtleſs was to be a pure virgin. She fat on the 
. ing to Apuleius; or, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, | covercle, or lid, of a brazen veſſel, mounted on a tripod; 
to teach them to abſtract their minds from ſenſible ob- before ſhe aſcended which, ſhe uſed to waſh her whole 
» je&s, and inure them to the pure contemplation of the] body, and eſpecially her hair, in Caſtalio, a fountain at 
525 % > - elf; on 5 : the foot of Parnaſſus, where the poets, men inſpired by 
| The latter 2 genuini, perfecti, mathematici, and] the fame deity, uſed to waſh, and drink; and thence, at- 
5 | Pythagoreans, y way of eminence. ; Theſe alone were | ter ſhaking the laurel-tree that grew by it, and ſometimes 
et into the arcana and depths of the real Pythagoric diſ- | | eating the leaves, which were ſuppoſed to conduce to 
» cipline. ; | A BY | Inſpiration, and were ſucceeded by a violent enthuſiaſin, 
Clemens obſerves, that theſe orders correſponded very ex- ſhe delivered her oracles, or rather explained thoſe of the 
4 aQly to thoſe among the Hebres; for in the ſchools of | god; i. e. ſhe rehearſed a few ambiguous and obſcure verics, 
| che prophets there were two claſſes, viz. the ſons of the | which were taken for oracles. Hp: A | 
| prophets, 7 At re the ſcholars; and the doctors or | Diodorus Siculus (lib. xvi.) informs us, that theſe prieſt- 
1 maſters, who wee alſo galled perfecti: and among the] elles were at firſt virgins, but that after one of them was 
F Levites, the novices or tyros, who had their quiquennial | deflowered by Echecrates, a Theſſalian, choice was made 
a _ exerciſes, . by way of preparation. Laſtly, even among | of women above fifty years of age; that ſo they might 
3 the proſelytes there were two ordas ; exoterici, or proſe- either be ſecured from the attempts of Juſt, or if they 
; ] of the gate; and intrin/ze; or perfecti, proſelytes of | ſhould at any time be forced to the violation of their 
| the covenant. e adds, it is highly probable, that Py- chaſtity, having paſſed the time of child-bearing, they 
thagaras himſelf had been a proſelyte of the gate, if not | might remain undiſcovered, and not bring the oracles or 
of the covenant. eee | religion into contempt: nevertheleſs they wore the habit 
ale endeavours to prove, that Pythagoras borrowed his | of virgins, thereby to ſignify their purity and virginal mo- 
philoſophy from that of the Jews ; to this end producing eſty. BEE | 8 1 
the e of many of the fathers, and ancient authors; | All the Pythiæ did not ſcem to have had the fame talent 
and even pointing out the tracks and footſteps of Moſes in | at poetry, or to have memory enough to retain their leſſon. 
ſeveral parts of Pythagoras's doctrinè. * Plutarch and Strabo make mention of pocts, who were 
Pythagoras taught, that God is one; that he is a moſt | kept in pay, as interpreters of Jupiter, &c, vaio 
ſimple, incorruptible, and inviſible being; and therefore | PYTHIa, or PYTHIAN games, Were ſolemn games inſtituted 
only to be worſbipped with a pure mind, with the ſim- in honour of Apollo, and in er of his killing the ſer · 
pleſt rites, and thoſe preſcribed by himſelf, Laertius ob- pent Python with his arrows. TEES "Dy 
ſerves, that he made unity the principle of all things; he Pye were celebrated in Macedonia, in a place 
hence aroſe duality, cc. IA called Pythium. They were next in fame after the Olym- 
In his converſation with the Egyptians, he learnt bun-“ pic games, but were more ancient than they; for it is 
pretended they were inſtituted immediately after the de- 
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dance of fecrets about numbers ; to which he attributed 
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feat of the ſerpent. The Pythia were alſo celebra 
Delphi; and they were theſe that 


The Pythian gam 


the name of APOLLINARES ludi. 


fed at 
were the moſt re- 
& "i 


„ according to Pauſanias, were firſt 

inſtituted by Jaſon or Diomedes, king of Etolia, and re- 

urylochus of Theſſal 

the 48th Olympiad, or 'the 

s before the bigth of Chriſt ; 

reeks reckoned ſometimes by Pythiages, as they had 
been accuſtomed to do by Olympiads. 
firſt celebrated every 


ear of 


and 


h time 


ey were at 
t years, but afterwards every 
year of each Olympiad; fo that | 
a term of four ſerved as 


At firſt = 
$ 


* 


? 


+ k = Y N 
ok. Pindar's ms was Eompoſed in pra : 
Vickors in Pycbi > mes. * 8 *. 8 
Are divided on the ſubject of the ſerpent, Py# 
„he poets ſay, that Jung made uſe of it to per- 
ſecute Lat naz and prevent her bringing into the world 
od Spas , : „ 1 - had cogiteived of Tapia 
and that it was for” this reaſon that Apollo afterwards 
2 it. : 8 8 | L | * * 
trabo ſays, it was ner than a famòus villaift ond 
Draco, * Apollo f dhe world — Bekl | 
in his Delphi Phcenicizantes, maintains the Python of 
the Greeks to be the Ty han of the Phœnicians; and S 
the Typhon of the Phœnicighs to be the Og of Scripturez = 
and Apollo, who flew it, he will have to be Joſhua, 
PYULCUM, a word uſed by the ancients to e: 


7 ſed o expreſs an 
inſtrument uſed in their times to draw out the pus from 


1 


g „ WA 
x * | 


the bottom of deep ſinuſes, probably a ſort of canula. 7 
PYXIS namticay in Navigation, the ſeaman's EOMeass, 
5 The word ii; literal y ſignifies a Bor " 5 a 
Pyxis, among Anatomiſts, is alſo uſed for the cavity of te 
| _ hip-bone, See ACETABULUM, ® 1 1 — 9 . „ „ #4 
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